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AUSTRIA. 

THE  death  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  has  reminded 
the  world  that  until  he  died  he  was  alive.  It  is  now 
nearly  twenty-seven  years  since  he  was  brought  to  understand 
that  he  was  not  suited  to  reign  in  difficult  times,  and  that 
a  large  private  revenue  and  a  life  of  ease  at  the  Hradschin 
were  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  glories  and  anxieties  of 
public  life.  It  was  not  until  the  autumn  of  last  year  that 
he  and  his  successor  met  after  the  sceptre  had  passed  from 
his  very  feeble  hands,  and  even  then  the  old  Emperor  was 
too  weak  in  mind  and  body  to  play  the  part  of  host,  and 
a  lady  of  the  Imperial  family  did  the  honours  for  him.  His 
death  will  be  as  unimportant  as  his  life,  and  can  pro¬ 
duce  no  other  effect  except  that  of  decreasing  the  out¬ 
goings  of  his  nephew,  and  giving  the  present  Emperor 
the  opportunity,  if  he  chooses  to  use  it,  of  being 
formally  crowned.  He  has  been  crowned  King  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  but  not  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  a  coronation 
now  would  give  his  subjects  an  appropriate  occasion 
for  testifying  the  loyalty  he  has  inspired  and  the  gratitude 
due  to  him.  Since  he  began  to  reign  as  a  lad  of  eighteen, 
in  December  1848,  the  Austria  he  then  knew  has  com¬ 
pletely  passed  away,  the  Austria  such  as  the  contest  with 
Napoleon  had  left  it  and  as  Metternich  maintained  it. 
The  deluge  which  Metternich  prophesied  would  come 
after  him  has  swept  over  Austria,  has  transformed  it,  and 
has  given  it  new  life.  It  is  by  being  beaten  that  Austria 
has  risen*  The  contact  with  the  earth  has  given  her  new 
strength.  The  early  days  of  the  reign  of  Francis  Joseph 
were  the  worst.  He  saved  Austria,  but  he  saved  it 
at  an  enormous  cost.  He  had  to  use  the  Croatians  to 
put  down  Vienna,  and  he  had  to  use  the  Russians' 
to  put  down  Hungary.  In  order  to  range  the  clergy  on 
the  side  of  order,  he  tied  himself  body  and  soul  to 
the  dominion  of  a  grasping  Church  by  the  Concordat. 
The  misery  which  a  large  portion  of  his  subjects  endured 
after  the  suppression  of  the  Italian  and  Hungarian  insur¬ 
rections  was  extreme,  and  his  position  during  the  Crimean 
war  was  one  of  intense  anxiety.  By  prudence  and  by 
firmness  of  resolution  he  came  out  of  the  struggle  with 
nothing  to  regret  except  that  he  had  had  to  show  that  he 
thought  more  of  the  interests  of  Austria  than  of  the  ties  of 
gratitude.  It  was  Magenta  that  began  to  make  him  a 
new  man,  with  newj  ideas,  new  fortunes,  and  a  new  empire. 
As  soon  .as  lie  had  lost  Lombardy  he  took  to  constitution¬ 
alism,  and  it  was  a  difficult  thing  for  an  Emperor  with 
such  an  education  and  such  a  history  as  he  had  had  to 
take  to.  He  persevered  in  the  arduous  task  he  had 
imposed  upon  himself,  but  with  very  varying  and  slight 
success  until  his  fortunate  defeat  at  Sadowa  tnrjied  him 
out  of  Germany  and  out  of  Italy.  Austria  was  then 
left  to  itself,  and  the  Emperor  accepted  the  situa¬ 
tion.  He  at  once  gave  Hungary  all  it  could  ask  for ; 
and  little  by  little  he  beat  down  the  pertinacious  and 
irritating  opposition  of  Bohemia,  until  last  autumn, 
when  he  visited  his  uncle,  he  was  received  with  the 
most  effusive  loyalty  at  Prague.  For  twenty-seven 
years  lie  has  struggled  on,  doing  his  best  according 
to  his  lights,  and  now  that  the  death  of  his  uncle  makes 
a  mark  in  his  reign,  he  has  his  reward.  He  has  an 
empire  the  parts  of  which  are  linked  together  by  a  system 
in  which  central  and  local  interests  are  fairly  balanced  ;  he 
ha3  nearly  ji  million  soldiers  ;  he  has  lived  to  see  his  bud¬ 
gets  almost  balanced ;  he  is  on  friendly  terms  with  all  his 


I  neighbours ;  he  has  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Church  without  quarrelling  wdtli  the  Vatican  ;  and,  above 
all,  he  has  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  bulk  of  his  subjects,  very  much  of  the  good  that  has 
befallen  Austria  is  due  to  him,  and  to  him  alone. 

If  ever  a  man  grew,  got  wiser  as  he  got  older,  overcame 
prejudices,  departed  from  traditions,  made  men  believe  in 
him  as  thoroughly  to  be  depended  upon,  it  is  the  Emperor 
Francis  Joseph.  He  has  had  much  to  overcome  in  himself 
and  in  his  surroundings  ;  he  is  devoted  to  military  life 
and  loves  the  pomp  of  war,  but  he  has  condemned  himself 
to  a  career  of  patient  and  rigid  neutrality.  He  is  very 
clerical  in  his  own  belief,  but  he  has  assented  to  laws  which 
do  not  fall  very  much  short  of  the  laws  of  the  famous  Dr. 
Falk.  He  is  the  personal  friend  of  the  great  feudal  aristo¬ 
cracy,  but  he  knows  a  good  servant  from  a  bad  one,  and 
gives  his  whole  confidence  when  he  gives  it  at  all.  For 
five  years  he  made  Count  Beust,  a  foreigner  and  a  Protes¬ 
tant,  supreme  in  his  councils.  Ou  the  other  hand,  he 
knows  how  to  yield  when  it  is  obvious  that  he  must  yield. 
Probably  theHoHENWART  Ministry  was  much  more  congenial 
to  his  then  frame  of  mind  than  its  opponents,  but  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  it  when  it  became  clear 
that  the  party  on  which  he  had  permanently  to  rely, 
if  the  Constitution  was  to  be  a  reality,  would  not  stand 
the  concessions  to  discontented  provincials  which  formed 
the  basis  of  Count  Hohenwart’s  policy.  He  owned  to  an 
ecclesiastical  deputation  last  year  that  he  wished  he  could 

have  done  more  to  defend  the  Church :  but  as  a  constitu- 
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tional  monarch  he  was  ready  even  in  religious  matters  to 
let  his  subjects  have  their  own  way.  Having  once  got 
into  his  head  the  notion  of  being  in  reality  and  not  in 
name  a  constitutional  monarch,  he  has  stuck  to  it  through 
every  imaginable  difficulty.  In  the  days  of  the  Second 
Empire  “  Liberty  as  in  Austria  ”  was  the  cry  of  the 
Frondeurs  of  Paris  ;  and  Liberty  as  in  Austria  was  exactly 
what  the  Parisians  of  the  Second  Empire  could  not  have 
,  any  chance  of  getting,  for  Liberty  as  in  Austria  meant 
liberty  under  a  monarch  who  believed  in  liberty  and 
wished  for  it,  a  state  of  things  impossible  nnder  French 
Imperialism.  Prince  Bismarck  at  one  time  amused  him¬ 
self  by  sneering  at  the  successive  efforts  of  Austria  to 
establish  constitutional  government,  and  remarked  that 
Liberal  Governments  snch  as  were  seen  at  Vienna  were 
like  reigning  beauties — the  last  out  was  always  the  most 
thought  of.  But  Austria  and  its  Emperor  persevered, 
and  now  the  liberty  that  was  once  like  a  temporary 
queen  of  fashion  has  become  the  established  mistress 
of  a  household.  Still,  if  liberty  and  order  have  gained 
a  firm  footing  in  Austria,  the  Emperor  seems  as*  much 
wanted  as  ever.  When  there  are  dissensions  it  is  he 
who  heals  the  feuds ;  when  there  are  opposing  lines  of 
policy,  it  is  he  who  suggests  a  compromise ;  when  there  arc 
private  jealousies,  it  is  he  who  commands  a  renewal  of  good 
relations.  And  yet  the  general  opinion  is  that  the  Emperor 
is  not  a  particularly  clever  man;  he  is  not  a  great  general, 
or  diplomatist,  or  statesman.  But  he  has  chatacter,  he  has 
sense,  and  he  has  honesty.  He  makes  himself  felt,  and  he 
is  trusted.  For  once  at  least  in  its  modern  history,  Austria 
jhas  an-  Emperor  who  is  the  right  map  in  the  right  place. 

The  late  Emperor  Ferdinand  managed  to  do  one  useful 
thing  in  his  life,  for  he  just  managed  to  live  long  enough 
not  to  prevent  by  his  death  the  meeting  of  the  Emperors  of 
Austria  and  Russia.  The  visits  of  the  Czar  to  the 
Sovereigns  of  Berlin  and  Vienna  are  a  sign  that  the  alliance 
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of  the  three  Powers,  on  whose  alliance  Prince  Bismarck 
always  declares  the  maintenance  of  peace  depends,  re¬ 
mains  unbroken.  None  of  the  three  Sovereigns  who  have 
entered  into  this  league  of  peace  has  done  more  to  make 
its  professions  a  reality  than  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
He  has  imported  into  the  partnership  a  very  valuable 
fund  of  rectitude  and  good  feeling.  It  is  one  of  his  chief 
characteristics  that  he  never  looks  back,  never  cries  over 
spilt  milk,  never  intrigues  to  undo  what  he  professes  to 
accept.  Directly  he  was  driven  out  of  Italy  he  announced 
that,  all  questions  of  quarrel  being  at  an  end  between  him 
and  Italy,  he  intended  to  be  the  friend  of  the  people  who, 
by  lucky  alliances,  had  beaten  him.  He  said  so,  and  he 
thoroughly  meant  what  he  said,  and  he  made  the  Italians 
believe  that  he  meant  it.  The  King  of  Italy  and  the 
Italians  met  the  readiness  of  Austria  to  be  friendly  with 
an  equal  readiness,  and  this  has  been  all  that  could  be 
wished  on  their  part.  But  it  is  proverbially  easier  for 
gainers  than  for  losers  to  forgive,  and  a  less  sincere  and 
direct  man  than  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  might 
have  found  much  pleasure  in  covertly  increasing  the 
difficulties  of  his  upstart  neighbour.  In  the  same  way, 
after  Sadowa,  the  Emperor  said  that,  having  once  recog¬ 
nized  that  Prussia  was  to  be  supreme  in  Germany,  he 
would  show  no  jealousy  of  the  growing  greatness  of  his 
rival,  and  he  kept  his  word.  In  the  Luxemburg  question, 
for  example,  Austria  thought  France  right,  and  entitled  to 
some  concession;  but  France  was  told  plainly  that  no 
assistance  in  arms  would  be  given  by  Austria  if  war  was 
declared  against  Germany  when  Germany  was  only  con¬ 
tending  for  its  rights  over  territory  belonging  to  the 
German  Confederation.  How  far  Austria  was  really  com¬ 
mitted  to  France  before  the  war  of  1870  broke  out  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  say ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Austria  dis¬ 
couraged  the  notion  of  an  attack  on  Germany,  and  was 
bound  over  to  neutrality  by  the  attitude  of  Russia.  Of 
course  the  acquiescence  of  Austria  in  the  aggrandizement 
of  Germany  is  not  to  be  set  down  altogether  to  magna¬ 
nimity.  Quite  as  much  is  due  to  discretion  and  a  fear  of 
consequences.  But  there  are  two  ways  of  acquiescing — 
the  grudging  and  the  ungrudgiug  way;  and  it  is  because 
the  Emperor  of  Austria  is  known  to  acquiesce  without 
hypocrisy,  and  without  planning  secretly  a  reversal  of 
the  position  of  the  two  countries,  that  the  league  of 
the  Emperors  is  relieved  from  the  suspicion  of  being 
hollow  and  unreal.  That  Austria  gains  very  much  by  this 5 
league  is  incontestable.  More  especially  it  gains  by  the 
cessation,  of  Russian  attempts  to  foment  the  disaffection  of 
the  Slavonic  populations  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  But  if 
Austria  gets  much,  it  gives  much.  It  gives  a  certificate  of 
good  character  to  the  league.  It  removes  from  it  the 
appearance  of  being  a  conspiracy  against  the  independence 
of  Europe.  And  if  it  is  askecBliow  it  does  this,  the  answer 
is.,  not  so  much  that  Austria  is  a  great  Power  having  diffe¬ 
rent  interests  from  those  of  its  Northern  neighbours,  as 
that  muchneliance  may  be  placed  by  Europe  on  the  honesty, 
the  loyalty,  and  the  good  intentions  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph. 


TIIE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  LABOUR  LAWS. 

rip  HE  Government  has  been  sometimes  taunted  with 
JL  feebleness  in  legislation ;  But  it  has  attained  one  con- , 
siderable  Parliamentary  success.  The  Bills  for  altering 
the  laws  of  labour  have  received  the  almost  unanimous 
approval  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  are  not  likely 
to  meet  with  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords.  All 
measures  have  at  a  later  period  to  satisfy  the  more  strin¬ 
gent  test  of  practical  experience.  It  is  possible  that  the 
workmen  who  have  asked  for  concessions,  and  the  em¬ 
ployers  .who  acquiesce  in  the  Government  Bill,  may  here¬ 
after  be  disappointed.  The  Bill  of  1867  at  first  gave 
general  satisfaction,  though  its  provisions  are  now  regarded 
by  the  le'aders  of  Trade- Unions  as  unjust  and  oppressive. 
The  new  measure  is  more  liberal  to  workmen ;  and  it.  may 
be  hoped  that  their  class  will  be  at  last  satisfied  of  the  good 
intentions  of  Parliament,  especially  if  Mr.  Lowe’s  suggested 
widening  of  the  phraseology  of  the  law  so  as  to  apply 
equally  to  all  classes  is  adopted.  Mr.  Mvndella,  who  is 
probably  well  informed  on  the  subject,  stated  that  good 
employers  seldom  resorted  to  the  penal  law.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  manufacturers  incur  great  inconvenience  and 
loss  through  the  caprice  of  their  men,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  officious  interference  of  Trade- Unions ;  but  it  is  irk¬ 


some  or  impracticable  to  compel  the  performance  of 
contracts  of  labour ;  nor  is  unwilling  service  likely  to  be 
efficient.  It  is  only  under  pressure,  and  as  a  result  of  long 
agitation  and  controversy,  that  manufacturers  and  legis¬ 
lators  have  recognized  the  difference  in  questions  of  labour 
between  legal  and  moral  obligation.  The  rules  which  are 
imposed  on  themselves  and  others  by  associated  artisans 
are  often  vexatious  and  injurious  to  all  parties  concerned  ; 
but  in  other  departments  of  life  there  is  for  the  most  part 
no  law  against  perversity,  nor  are  men  compelled  to  be 
considerate  and  reasonable.  It  is  not  for  the  general  ad¬ 
vantage  that  masons  should  in  urgent  cases  refuse  to  carry 
their  own  hods,  or  that  bricklayers  should  only  use  one 
hand  when  they  might  do  their  work  better  with  two ;  but 
the  principle  of  freedom  requires  that  all  men  should  be  at 
liberty  to  inflict  negative  inconvenience  on  themselves  and 
their  neighbours.  It  is  possible  that  at  some  future  time 
even  Unionists  may  learn  that  they  lose  more  than  they 
gain  by  the  adoption  of  arbitrary  rules.  For  the  present 
they  have  succeeded  in  dispelling  the  ancient  prejudice 
that  restraint  of  trade  by  means  of  voluntary  combination 
was  a  proper  object  of  criminal  jurisprudence.  Mr.  Cross 
even  exempts  Unions  from  the  operation  of  general  law,  by 
enacting  that  acts  not  punishable  when  committed  by 
single  persons  shall  not  be  rendered  penal  by  reason  of 
concert. 

The  provision  that  breaches  of  contract  are  to  be  ex¬ 
ceptionally  punishable  when  they  involve  grave  public  in¬ 
convenience  or  danger  will  give  rise  to  some  discussion. 
Mr.  Lowe  rightly  holds  that  the  proposed  distinction  is 
anomalous,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  recommended  by 
reasons  of  expediency.  A  workman  employed  by  a  Gas  or 
Water  Company  who  merely  absents  himself  from  his  duty 
would,  according  to  the  general  principles  of  the  Bill,  be 
only  liable  to  civil  proceedings  for  his  default.  There  is 
nothing  exceptional  in  the  terms  of  his  contract ;  and  the 
loss  which  may  ensue  from  desertion  of  an  employer  is 
not  regarded  in  other  cases  as  an  element  in  the  nature  of 
the  act.  The  case  was  provided  for  by  the  law  of  con¬ 
spiracy,  under  which  the  leaders  of  the  combined  gas- 
stokers  were  prosecuted  in  1873.  It  was  then  held  that 
concert  to  throw  London  into  darkness  on  a  winter 
night  converted  that  which  might  have  been  simple 
breach  of  contract  into  a  criminal  act.  Under  Mr. 
Cross’s  Bill  the  law  of  conspiracy  will  be  practically 
abolished,  while  the  liability  of  gas-stokers  to  prosecution, 
will  be  continued  or  introduced.  It  will  at  least  be  proper 
to  add  to  the  clause  the  condition  that  the  defaulting  work¬ 
man  must  have  neglected  his  duty  with  intent  to  cause 
public  injury.  The  evidence  to  establish  such  a  charge 
would  probably  be  the  same  which  might  have  been  ad¬ 
duced  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  to  support  -an  indict¬ 
ment  for  conspiracy,  if  indeed  the  old  form  of  proceeding 
would  not  be  still  applicable.  Mr.  Lowe  remarked  that  a. 
contractor  or  a  Board  of  Directors  would  not  be  subject  to 
penal  procedure  if  they  negligently  or  wilfully  interrupted, 
the  supply  of  gas  or  water;  but  probably  the  House  of 
Commons  may  consider  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  guard 
against  probable  risks.  No  Gas  Company  has  hitherto 
endeavoured  to  extort  concessions  from  consumers  by  such 
measures  as  those  which  were  adopted  by  the  London  gas- 
stokers.  The  whole  question  is  not  free  from  difficulty,, 
but  the  cordiality  which  prevails  in  this  matter  between 
the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons  will  facilitate 
a  solution.  Mr.  Cross  has  shown  that  he  is  thoroughly 
earnest  in  his  desire  not  to  introduce  a  plausible  compro¬ 
mise,  but  to  provide  a  remedy  for  evils  which  have  come 
under  his  own  observation.  On  the  other  side  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  generous  recognition  and  active  support..  Even  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  abstained  from  the  criticisms  by 
which  he  is  accustomed,  in  debates  on  Ministerial  Bills,  to 
prove  his  faithful  discharge  of  the  functions  which  he  has 
accepted. 

Lord  Robert  Montagu  was  perhaps  surprised  to  find 
himself  the  solitary  representative  Of  prejudices  which,  if 
they  are  still  cherished  by  discontented  artisans,  find  11a 
second  mouthpiece  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  few 
years  ago  Lord  Robert  Montagu  was  a  member  of  the 
Conservative  party,  and  of  Lord  Derby’s  Government ;  nor 
is  there  any  apparent  reason  why  a  subsequent  change  of 
religion  should  have  reversed  all  his  political  convictions. 
The  constituency  which  provided  him  with  a  substitute  for 
his  former  seat  in  Parliament  may  perhaps  be  responsible 
for  the  Home  Rule  doctrines  which  he  professes  with  a 
fervour  more  Irish  than  that  of  the  Irish  themselves.  It  is 
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but  a  questionable  tribute  to  the  merits  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed  to  assume  that  it  involves  the  adoption  of 
every  popular  delusion.  The  assertion  that  Parliament  has 
always  been  hostile  to  the  working  classes  would  be  mis¬ 
chievous  if  it  were  propounded  by  a  higher  authority ; 
and  the  charge  was  especially  ill-timed  when  the  House 
of  Commons  was  about  to  pass  almost  unanimouslyameasure 
which  concedes  the  principal  demands  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  Trade-Unions.  The  Bill  is  indeed  not  a  complete 
settlement  of  all  disputes  between  workmen  and  employers, 
because  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  deal  with  practices 
which,  though  they  may  be  acknowledged  as  legal,  are 
nevertheless  injurious  to  the  interests  of  society.  The  law¬ 
less  sympathy  with  some  of  the  worst  forms  of  crime 
which  was  lately  exhibited  by  the  Manchester  brickmakers 
is  more  disquieting  than  Lord  Robert  Montagu’s  un¬ 
seasonable  apology  for  the  system  of  “  rattening  as  prac- 
“  tised  at  Sheffield.”  Zealous  advocates  of  the  cause  of  the 
workman  in  his  contests  with  his  employer  generally  dis¬ 
regard  the  freedom  of  the  dissentients  who  are  the  subjects 
of  coercion.  Lord  Robert  Montagu  boldly  affirms  the 
proposition  that  the  majority  in  a  trade  may  both  legislate 
for  the  minority,  and  enforce  their  decrees  by  any 
measure  which  may  be  requisite  to  compel  submission.  It 
is  probable  that  persecution  is  often  practised  by  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  section  of  a  trade  association ;  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  great  majority  of  the  working 
classes  are  still  not  included  in  the  Unions.  Mr.  Mundella, 
as  member  for  Sheffield,  properly  disclaimed  on  behalf  of 
his  constituents  any  sympathy  with  the  theories  of  Lord 
Robert  Montagu  or  with  the  practices  of  Broadhead. 

There  seems  to  be  a  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour 
of  the  continuance  of  restrictions  on  the  practice  of 
picketing,  which  is  at  least  a  milder  form  of  coercion  than 
the  destruction  of  a  workman’s  property  or  the  abstraction 
of  his  tools.  The  authoritative  expositions  of  the  law  by 
the  Judges  have  not  always  seemed  consistent;  perhaps 
the  innocence  or  criminality  of  the  practice  varies  with 
the  facts  of  each  separate  case.  Mr.  Burt  quoted  Mr. 
Cross’s  supposed  admission  that  it  was  undesirable  to 
stigmatize  as  criminal  acts  which  are  performed  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  justifiable.  The  proper  test  is  not  the 
private  judgment  of  any  person  or  class,  but  the  justice 
and  morality  of  the  act.  The  workmen  who  were  lately 
convicted  of  picketing  were,  as  Mr.  Burt  said,  not  com¬ 
mon  criminals ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  they  may  be 
estimable  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life.  They  had, 
in  the  exercise  of  their  undoubted  discretion,  refused 
to  work  for  their  employers  by  the  piece,  and  they 
were  consequently  discharged.  They  afterwards  watched 
the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  new  hands 
from  working  for  the  firm.  It  is  absurd  to  deny  that 
a  blockade  of  this  kind  is  not  in  the  highest  degree  annoy¬ 
ing  both  to  the  trader  who  requires  labour  and  to  the 
workmen  who  supply  his  demand  ;  but,  according  to  the 
present  law,  mere  remonstrances  and  arguments  are  not 
punishable.  The  Judge  and  jury  were  satisfied  that  in 
some  instances  threats  had  been  used ;  and  if  they  were  in 
the  right,  the  conviction  was  legally  sound  and  morally 
just.  The  pretence  that  it  is  necessary  to  inform  appli¬ 
cants  for  employment  of  the  circumstances  which  caused 
the  dismissal  or  secession  of  their  predecessors  is  merely 
an  evasion  or  excuse.  The  news  of  a  strike  spreads  rapidly 
in  the  txade  concerned;  and  the  substitutes  who  offer 
themselves  have  been  inclined  to  offer  their  services  by 
their  knowledge  of  the  vacancy  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  has  been  created.  In  nearly  every  case  the  out¬ 
going  workmen,  having  interests  deeply  involved  and 
passions  necessarily  excited,  almost  inevitably  use  the 
language  of  menace  or  insult.  Their  conscientious  belief 
that  they  are  in  the  right  in  defending  their  own  interests 
is  not  a  justification  of  their  infringement  of  the  liberty  of 
others. 


FRANCE. 

THE  three  sections  of  the  Left  have  put  forth  a  joint 
exhortation  to  the  Assembly  to  dissolve  as  soon  as 
possible.  Party  leaders  are  usually  sure  of  their  seats,  and 
the  prominent  men  of  the  Left  Centro  in  particular  are 
not  likely  to  lose  in  influence  by  a  general  election.  But 
in  the  rank  and  file  of  all  three  sections  there  must  be 
many  searchings  of  heart.  Orleanism  will  not  be  a 
specially  good  passport  to  the  confidence  of  the  electors, 
and  among  the  Left  Centre  there  are  deputies  who  have 


scarcely  had  time  to  establish  a  reputation  for  anything 
else.  Even  as  regards  Republican  constituencies,  no  one 
knows  what  precise  type  of  Republicanism  will  be  most  in 
favour  with  them  ;  and  not  a  few  of  the  Extreme  Left  would 
feel  more  easy  if  they  could  be  sure  whether  their  wisest 
course  will  be  to  tone  down  or  to  accentuate  their  Radi¬ 
calism.  This  is  the  cause  probably  of  the  warning  which 
the  circular  addresses  to  deputies  who  go  against  their 
chiefs  by  trying  to  stave  off  the  dissolution  a  little  longer. 
Party  discipline  is  too  good  in  the  Left  to  allow  of 
this  being  done  openly.  If  a  division  were  taken  on 
a  motion  fixing  the  date  of  the  general  election,  all 
sections  of  the  Left  might  be  trusted  to  vote  straight. 
But  it  is  not  in  this  simple  way  that  the  desired  dissolu¬ 
tion  is  to  be  brought  about.  There  are  certain  Bills  that 
have  to  be  carried  before  the  present  Assembly  retires,  and 
every  debate  that  is  raised  on  any  other  subject  helps  to 
make  the  progress  of  these  Bills  less  rapid.  Yet  it  is 
difficult  to  treat  a  man  as  a  traitor  to  his  party  because  he 
insists  on  making  a  speech  on  a  subject  with  which  he  is 
thoroughly  familiar,  and  which  he  may  reasonably  think 
of  considerable  importance.  This  week,  for  example,  the 
Assembly  has  been  discussing  whether  the  Lyons  and 
Mediterranean  Railway  Company  shall  be  allowed  to 
construct  certain  branch  lines.  There  are  many  deputies 
whose  constituents  are  keenly  interested  in  getting  local 
lines  made  by  some  one,  and  as  it  is  alleged  that  the 
Lyons  Company  do  not  intend  to  use  their  concession  if 
they  get  it,  and  have  only  applied  for  it  in  order  to 
prevent  these  local  lines  being  made  by  small  Companies 
formed  for  the  purpose,  it  seems  very  proper  that  these 
deputies  should  wish  to  be  heard.  Unfortunately 
for  these  excellent  representatives,  no  one  will  believe  that 
they  care  anything  about  railways.  Their  opposition  to 
the  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Concession  is  set  down  to 
a  base  desire  to  keep  the  Constitutional  Bills  out  of  the 
order  of  the  day.  It  is  a  hard  plight  to  be  in  ;  for  if  they 
hold  their  tongues  about  these  railways,  they  may  be  asked 
awkward  questions  when  they  make  their  appearance  on 
the  hustings,  while  if  they  talk  about  them,  they  run  the  risk 
of  being  pointed  at  as  disguised  Monarchists,  and  perhaps 
finding  in  the  end  that  their  zeal  for  the  interests  of  their 
constituents  is  disbelieved  in  even  by  those  who  have  pro¬ 
fited  by  it. 

Still,  in  spite  of  much  avowed  and  much  disguised  oppo¬ 
sition,  the  movement  in  favour  of  a  dissolution  in  the 
coming  autumn  gains  ground.  This  or  that  intrigue  may 
seem  to  throw  it  back ;  but  as  soon  as  the  crisis, 
whatever  it  may  be,  is  over,  the  impression  that  the 
Assembly  will  not  outlast  the  year  is  seen  to  have  be¬ 
come  stronger.  Perhaps  there  is  a  simpler  explanation  of 
this  than  any  of  the  far-seeing  calculations  of  Ministerial 
resignations  or  combinations  to  which  it  is  attributed.  The 
desire  for  a  dissolution  may  in  many  minds  be  the  result 
of  the  common  inability  to  endure  uncertainty  when  it  rests 
with  oneself  to  change  it  into  certainty.  In  spite  of  all  the 
evidence  that  has  from  time  to  time  been  furnished  by  the 
by-elections,  no  Frenchman  can  feel  any  assurance  as  to 
the  complexion  of  the  new  Chamber.  It  will  not  be 
Monarchical  like  the  present  Assembly,  and  there  is  not 
much  chance  that  it  will  be  to  any  great  extent  Bonapartist. 
But  after  these  two  contingencies  have  been  excluded,  there 
remains  an  ample  field  for  agitating  speculation.  Granted 
that  the  new  Chamber  will  be  Republican,  what  will  be  the 
meaning  it  will  attach  to  the  word  ?  The  difference  between 
a  Conservative  and  a  Radical  Republic  is  in  reality  far 
deeper  than  the  difference  between  a  Conservative  Republic 
and  any  other  form  of  Government ;  and  when  so  much  is 
staked  on  the  issue  of  the  general  election,  it  is  natural  enough 
that  the  strain  of  waiting  should  become  almost  intolerable. 
Probably  many  Frenchmen  have  been  studying  M. 
Gambetta’s  speech  at  the  Hoche  banquet,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  something  to  indicate  what  the  Radical  leader  is 
himself  looking  forward  to.  But  M.  Gambetta  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  unbosoming  himself  beyond  a  given  point, 
and  when  all  the  disclosures  of  his  speech  are  reckoned  up 
they  amount  to  remarkably  little.  Indeed  his  main  object 
seems  to  have  been  to  steer  clear,  of  all  the  matters  on 
which  the  Republican  party  are  divided  among  themselves. 
His  principal  theme  was  the  goodness  and  the  greatness 
of  that  enlightened  and  patriotic  bourgeoisie  which  has  held 
out  its  hand  to  the  democracy  and  become  its  fellow-worker 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  But  his  language  on 
this  point  will  naturally  be  differently  interpretedaccording 
to  the  opinion  which  those  who  read  his  speech  happen  to 
entertain  of  the  speaker.  According  to  some  observers, 
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M.  Gambetta  is  a  genuine  convert  to  the  necessity  of 
moderate  counsels.  He  has  read  the  history  of  Republican 
France  to  better  purpose  than  any  of  those  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  him  in  the  leadership  of  the  Left,  and  he  has  learnt 
from  it  that  no  Republic  can  succeed  which  does  not 
honestly  set  itself  to  conciliate  those  Conservative  instincts 
which  in  France  are  more  powerful,  because  more  diffused, 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  But  some 
who  would  like  to  believe  this  true  find  that  their  fears  will 
not  allow  them  to  believe  it.  They  admit  the  apparent 
change  of  tone,  they  admit  the  superficial  moderation,  but 
they  deny,  or  at  all  events  they  do  not  feel  sure,  that  this 
is  anything  more  than  a  veneer  designed  to  conceal  the 
natural  rough  wood  underneath  until  such  time  as  it  can 
be  shown  safely. 

There  was  one  passage  in  M.  Gambetta’s  recent  speech 
to  which  those  who  take  this  view  of  it  naturally  point. 
He  went  out  of  his  way  to  condemn  the  liberty  of  Uni¬ 
versity  teaching  conceded  by  the  Bill  which  has  lately 
been  read  a  second  time  in  the  Assembly,  as  an  attack 
upon  the  lay  spirit,  upon  the  civil  code,  and  upon  the 
whole  tenor  of  French  policy  for  the  last  four  centuries. 
The  Journal  des  Debats  characterizes  this  outburst  as 
extremely  impolitic ;  and,  if  M.  Gambetta’s  words  are 
to  be  taken  in  their  most  obvious  sense,  this  criticism  is 
not  exaggerated.  M.  Gambetta,  our  contemporary  goes 
on,  professes  to  hold  the  gates  of  the  Republic  open  to 
all  manner  of  men.  The  aristocracy  may  pass  through 
them;  the  bourgeoisie  may  pass  through  them;  commerce, 
industry,  and  the  poor  may  pass  through  them.  But 
Catholics  are  to  be  rigidly  excluded.  They  must  not 
enjoy  that  right  of  citizenship  which  the  Republic 
boasts  that  it  offers  to  all  who  are  willing  to  accept 
it.  The  Journal  des  Debats  hopes  that  M.  Gambetta 
will  ultimately  learn  that  even  Ultramontanes  are  men, 
and  that  so  long  as  they  submit  to  the  laws  of 
the  Republic,  they  must  be  allowed  to  bring  up  their 
children  in  their  own  way.  There  is  ground,  perhaps, 
in  M.  Gambetta’s  words  for  a  less  deferred  hope  than  this. 
It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  he  was  attacking  the  Bill  in 
the  form  in  which  it  has  been  accepted  by  the  wiser  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Right,  or  in  the  form  which  the  more  thorough¬ 
going  Ultramontanes  would  have  liked  to  give  to  it.  If 
M.  Gambetta  means  that  Catholics  who  distrust  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  the  State  University  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  set 
up  Universities  of  their  own,  even  though  they  are  prepared 
to  submit  the  students  who  have  been  trained  in  them  to 
the  ordeal  of  an  examination  by  a  mixed  Board,  there  is  a 
gulf  between  him  and  the  Conservatives  which  no  soft 
speeches  will  bridge  over.  But  as  the  Catholic  case  was 
stated  by  some  of  its  advocates,  the  demand  went  far 
beyond  the  liberty  of  teaching.  It  included  the  liberty 
of  stamping  the  teaching  with  a  brand  which  should 
carry  the  same  authority  as  the  brand  of  the  State 
University.  It  included,  for  example— at  all  events,  it  was 
said  by  those  who  opposed  it  to  include— the  liberty  of 
setting  up  Catholic  medical  faculties  about  which  nothing 
would  be  known  except  that  the  medical  teaching  had  the 
approval  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  It  is  possible 
that  M.  Gambetta  may  have  had  this  demand  in  his  mind ; 
indeed,  we  may  go  further  and  say  that  it  is  possible  that, 
having  this  in  his  mind,  he  designedly  allowed  his  hearers 
to  suppose  that  he  had  something  else  in  his  mind.  On  the 
assumption  that  he  is  really  a  convert  to  moderate  counsels, 
M.  Gambetta  has  a  very  difficult  part  to  play.  His  moderation 
can  be  of  little  benefit  to  France  unless  in  the  end  he  makes 
his  party  as  moderate  as  himself,  and  if  he  is  to  work  this 
change  in  them,  he  must  keep  them  a  sufficient  time  under 
his  influence.  After  all,  the  really  important  thing  is  not 
so  much  what  M.  Gambetta  says  of  the  Ultramontanes  now, 
but  what  he  is  prepared  to  do  to  them  by  and  by.  If  he  will 
render  them  substantial  justice  in  act,  he  may  be  allowed 
to  be  a  little  unfair  and  violent  in  word.  Now,  as  regards 
liberty  of  teaching,  the  question  will  be  settled  long  before 
M.  Gambetta  has  the  means  of  giving  effect  to  his  theories, 
and  he  may  consequently  think  himself  safe  in  giving  a 
free  course  to  censures  which  are  never  likely  to  have  any 
practical  force.  And  as  the  Bill  has  excited  immense 
opposition  among  the  Left,  M.  Gambetta  may  conceivably 
have  taken  occasion  to  express  his  dislike  to  it  without 
thinking  it  needful  to  be  strictly  accurate  in  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  what  the  Bill  actually  contains  and  what  it 
would  have  contained  if  its  reputed  authors  had  thought 
it  safe  to  ask  for  all  that  they  want. 


IT  is  natural  that  members  of  the  Cabinet  who  belong  to 
the  Upper  House  should  watch  with  much  anxiety 
and  some  alarm  the  slow  progress  through  the  Commons 
of  the  many  Bills  which  the  Ministry  is  endeavouring  to 
carry.  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Salisbury  have  both  spoken 
on  the  subject  this  week,  and  both  have  expressed  the  feeling 
with  which,  from  the  secure  rock  of  the  Lords,  they  watch 
the  barks  of  their  colleagues  tossed  to  and  fro  in  the 
Commons.  All  that  they  can  say  is  that  they  hope  enough 
of  their  Bills  will  be  carried  to  do  the  Ministry  credit,  and 
that  they  are  quite  sure  that  whatever  Bills  are  carried  will 
be  very  good  Bills.  It  is  only  experience  that  can  decide 
this.  Bills  of  a  gentle  and  persuasive  character  on  sub¬ 
jects  affecting  very  varied  interests  of  very  varied  classes 
may  work  well  or  may  work  badly.  Probably  in  not  a  few 
instances  they  will  be  chiefly  serviceable  as  the  beginnings 
of  future  legislation.  They  will  have  prepared  the  ground 
for  other  and  bolder  measures.  The  Ministry  is  entitled  to 
much  credit  for  what  it  has  done.  It  has  tried  honestly  to 
look  many  small  difficulties  and  grievances  in  the  face,  and 
to  get  something  tolerably  useful  and  satisfactory  carried. 
Its  Bills  have  been  entrusted  to  men  who  have  worked  very 
hard  to  get  up  the  subjects.  The  choice  of  Mr.  Cross  as 
Home  Secretai-y  has  been  abundantly  justified  by  the  result, 
and  he  sets  to  work  with  a  zeal  and  a  determination  to 
work  on  some  definite  plan  which  forms  a  pleasing  con¬ 
trast  to  what  we  were  used  to  in  the  days  of  Lord  Aberdare, 
That  there  is  nothing  startling  or  sensational  in  the  legis¬ 
lation  of  the  Session  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the  views 
and  purposes  of  the  Ministry,  and  with  the  wishes  of  the 
country.  Lord  Salisbury,  speaking  at  a  strictly  party 
meeting,  thought  it  worth  -while  to  explain  how  it  was 
that  there  was  nothing  startling  and  sensational  in  the 
Ministerial  programme  on  the  side  of  Conservative  re¬ 
action.  The  answer  he  gave  was  a  very  good  one,  and  the 
best  that  he  could  have  given  to  the  audience  he  was  ad¬ 
dressing.  He  said  that,  if  the  existing  Conservative 
majority  had  been  used  to  pass  decidedly  Conservative 
measures,  the  opposition  thus  provoked  would  have  been 
a  violent  opposition.  In  its  turn  it  would  have  passed  ex¬ 
treme  measures,  and  endless  waters  of  strife  would  have 
been  let  loose.  A  victorious  party  is,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
pointed  out,  a  trustee  for  the  nation  at  large,  and  is 
bound  to  think  what  will  be  best  for  the  nation  in  the 
long  run.  This  is  very  true,  and  it  is  equally  true  that 
what  was  best  for  the  nation  in  this  instance  was  also 
really  best  for  the  Conservative  party.  By  using  modera¬ 
tion  itself,  it  will  stamp  a  character  of  moderation  on 
The  policy  of  its  successors,  and  the  nation  will  turn  to 
it  from  time  to  time  with  the  confidence  which  it  will  have 
justly  earned.  But  if  he  had  not  been  speaking  to  a  party 
audience,  Lord  Salisbury  might  have  given  another 
reason,  and  an  even  better  justification,  for  the  moderation 
of  the  present  Ministry.  The  Conservatives  are  moderate 
and  mildly  Liberal  when  in  office  because  the  nation  is, 
on  the  whole,  decidedly  Liberal.  It  quietly  and  successfully 
insists  on  a  Liberal  policy  being  followed.  Lord  Salisbury 
said  that  the  fall  of  the  last  Ministry  showed  that  England 
will  not  tolerate  a  Government  bent  on  destructive  mea¬ 
sures.  No  Government  owns  that  its  measures  are  de¬ 
structive.  The  most  that  it  will  allow  is  that  its  mea¬ 
sures  are  strong,  and  that  they  are  strong  because, 
for  particular  purposes,  strong  measures  alone  will  do. 
The  history  of  modern  England  does  not  show  that  the 
nation  does  not  approve  now  and  then  of  strong  Liberal 
measures.  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  the  Repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws,  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church,  were 
all  strong  measures,  and  were  denounced  by  their  oppo¬ 
nents  as  eminently  destructive.  The  nation  wished  them 
to  be  carried,  and  they  were  carried.  What  recent  history 
shows  is  that  the  nation  wants  strong  Liberal  measures  to 
be  the  exception,  and  mild  Liberal  measures  to  be  the  rule. 
The  Conservatives  came  into  office  because  it  was  thought 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  inclined  to  make  strong  Liberal 
measures  the  rule,  not  the  exception ;  and  having  come  into 
office,  they  gave  the  nation  what  it  wanted,  and  the  reign  of 
mild  Liberalism  began. 

In  speculating  on  the  causes  of  the  slow  progress  made 
by  the  Government  Bills  in  the  Commons,  Lord  Derby 
di’ew  attention  to  one  difficulty  which  even  a  strong 
Ministry  with  a  large  majority  has  to  encounter.  Its  sup¬ 
porters  will  insist  on  supporting  its  Bills,  not  only  by 
voting,  but  by  speaking.  They  like  to  hear  their  voices ; 
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they  wish  to  prove  their  usefulness  by  demonstrating  that 


the 


Ministerial  Bills  are  good  Bills.  This  is  amusing  to 


the  speakers  and  flattering  to  the  Ministry,  bnt  it  uses  up 
time.  Lord  Derby  ventured  to  suggest  to  his  humble  Con¬ 
servative  friends  that  they  should  endeavour  to  realize  the 
curious  fact  that  a  speech  of  thirty  minutes  in  defence  of 
a  Bill  lasts  as  long  as  a  speech  of  thirty  minutes  against  it. 
But  he  is  aware  that  to  persuade  to  silence  an  Assembly  of 
sis  hundred  and  fifty  men,  many  of  them  new  to  the  work 
and  burning  to  play  some  little  part  in  public  life,  is  a  very 
difficult  task.  The  House  of  Commons  loves  to  manage 
everything  and  to  talk  very  much  while  it  is  managing. 
It  hates  the  notion  of  laying  its  eggs  without  cackling,  and 
a  good  wrangle  over  a  very  tiny  point  is  perhaps  what  it 
enjoys  most  after  purely  personal  disputes  and  explanations. 
Every  year  the  block  in  legislation  becomes  more  serious, 
because  every  year  the  scope  of  legislation  grows  larger 
and  the  disposition  to  speechify  over  details  of  legislation 
grows  more  serious.  So  great  is  the  evil  that  much 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  devising  remedies.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Grand  Committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons  should  be  appointed  which  should  each  pass  or 
reject  the  group  of  Bills  entrusted  to  it.  This  would  be 
to  conduct  public  legislation  as  private  legislation  is  con¬ 
ducted,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  greatly 
expedite  business.  But  there  is  one  insuperable  objection 
to  all  plans  for  limiting  the  universality  of  the  control  of 
the  House,  and  that  is,  that  the  House  would  not  entertain 
them  for  a  moment.  There  might  be  a  different  kind  of 
representative  body,  with  a  different  sphere  assigned  to  it, 
and  with  a  different  conception  of  its  powers  and  duties. 
But  the  House  of  Commons,  as  long  as  it  is  what  it  is, 
will  never  part  with  the  enormous  influence  which  it 
derives  from  having  all  public  measures  debated  before  it. 
Still,  if  it  cannot  be  arranged  that  the  work  of  legislation 
should  be  done  more  surely  and  quickly,  it  seems  possible 
that  it  might  be  done  a  little  better ;  and  a  Committee 
has  been  appointed  this  Session,  and  has  just  made  its 
Report,  which  was  charged  with  the  inquiry  whether  some 
improvement  cannot  be  made  in  the  manner  and  language 
of  current  legislation.  The  conclusion  at  which  it  has 
arrived  is  virtually  that  next  to  nothing  can  be  done 
to  improve  either  the  manner  or  the  language  of  current 
legislation.  It  is  true  that  the  Report  visits  with  mild 
reprobation  a  subtle  contrivance  for  setting  what  the 
Report  terms  Chinese  puzzles,  by  drawing  Acts  so  compli¬ 
cated  with  references  to  other  Acts,  so  mysterious  as  to 
what  is  retained  and  what  is  swept  away,  that  no  one  can 
pretend  to  understand  them.  The  object  of  this  manoeuvre 
is  to  get  the  Bill  through  Committee  easily  and  pleasantly. 
If  no  single  clause  of  a  Bill  is  intelligible,  it  is  hoped  that 
no  one  will  see  how  to  propose  amendments,  and  so  there 
will  be  a  real  Ministerial  triumph,  and  by  the  skill  of  the 
counsel  employed  the  Government  will  get  its  crafty  little 
measure  through  without  any  one  noticing  the  process. 
The  Committee  strung  their  energies  up  to  the  point  of 
hinting  that  “  care  should  be  taken  that  this  mode  of 
“  drawing  should  be  had  recourse  to  as  sparingly  as  pos- 
“  sible.”  The  gentleness  and  sweetness  of  the  times  we 
live  in  could  not  have  had  a  happier  illustration.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  does  not  now  like  to  hurt 
any  one’s  feelings.  If  draughtsmen  and  heads  of  depart¬ 
ments  have  a  fancy  for  setting  Chinese  puzzles,  this  is  a 
fancy  like  any  other,  and  must  not  be  rudely  baulked.  All 
that  in  its  amiability  an  amiable  Committee  will  say  is, 

“  Set  your  Chinese  puzzles,  if  it  really  gives  you  pleasure, 
“  but  please,  oh  please,  do  not  set  them  very  often.” 

The  two  standing  difficulties  of  English  legislation  are 
that  the  existing  statute  law  is  a  hopeless  mass  of 
muddle  and  confusion,  and  that  each  new  bit  of  law  added 
is  muddled  and  confused  as  it  passes  through  the  House 
of  Commons.  How  the  existing  law  is  to  be  consolidated 
into  something  like  a  clear  and  consistent  shape,  and  how 
a  Bill,  if  originally  well  drawn,  is  to  be  saved  from  being 
spoilt  by  amendments,  are  the  two  questions  that  are  really 
pressing,  and  with  which  the  Committee,  in  its  unambitious 
fashion,  attempted  to  deal.  The  part  of  its  task  that  referred 
to  consolidation  it  took  up  with  more  or  less  of  earnestness 
and  effect;  and  the  suggestions  it  has  made  are 
worthy  of  attentive  consideration.  They  consist  in  three 
recommendations — that  the  work  of  consolidation  should 
be  carried  on  upon  a  regular  system,  under  the  authority  of 
some  permanent  Government  force ;  that  where,  in  consoli¬ 
dating  the  old  law,  necessary  amendments  are  suggested, 
these  amendments  should  be  printed  in  a  different  type, 


and  the  House  asked  to  confine  discussion  solely  to 
them ;  and  that  a  Consolidation  Bill  begun  in  one  Session 
should  be  taken  up  in  the  next  Session  at  the  point  wl  ich 
had  been  already  reached.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  if 
some  such  system  was  adopted,  and  the  Government 
was  really  in  earnest,  very  much  might  be  done  to 
consolidate  the  existing  law.  But  consolidation  in¬ 
volves  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and  wins  very  little 
credit,  and  it  is  the  sort  of  thing  about  which  Govern¬ 
ments  very  rarely  are  in  earnest.  On  this  Committee 
the  Attorney-General  alone  represented  the  Government, 
and  the  Attorney-General  was  not  present  on  any  single 
occasion  when  a  division  took  place  in  the  Committee. 
He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  discussing  the  Report, 
and  although  this  abstention  was  prudent,  in  so  far  as  it 
saved  the  Government  from  being  in  any  way  committed, 
it  did  not  show  that  degree  of  earnestness  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  without  which  every  plan  for 
simplifying  law  becomes  futile.  As  to  amendments  and 
their  effect  on  current  legislation,  the  Committee  is  fully 
alive  to  the  evils  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  As 
it  remarks  in  its  Report,  “  Acts  of  Parliament  are  not  unfre- 
“  quently  passed  in  which  provisions  occasionally  conflict 
“  with  previous  enactments,  and  even  with  one  another.” 
A  sti'iking  instance  is  given.  The  Judicature  Act  of  1873 
was  so  amended  in  its  passage  through  Parliament  that  it 
was  left  uncertain  whether  the  Lord  Chancellor  was  to  be 
a  member  of  the  High  Court.  But  the  Committee  cannot 
suggest  any  remedy  for  the  mischief.  It  rejects  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  Statute  Law  Commissioners  of  1856,  that 
there  should  be  an  officer  or  Board  appointed  to  superin¬ 
tend  and  advise  on  Bills  in  their  passage  through  the  two 
Houses  ;  and  it  rejects  it  on  the  ground  that  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  draughtsman  would  not  like  this  officer  or  Board, 
and  would  be  jealous  of  it  and  quarrel  with  it,  and  these 
quarrels  would  make  the  passage  of  Bills  even  more 
difficult  than  it  fls  now.  Things  must  be  left,  in 
the  Committee’s  opinion,  as  they  are  now.  The  Minister 
who  has  charge  of  the  Bill  must  get  it  through  in 
the  best  way  he  can.  The  responsibility  must  be  thrown 
upon  him,  and  he  must  bear  it.  It  is  a  responsibility  that 
will  sit  upon  the  shoulders  of  most  Ministers  very  lightly. 
Every  one  they  see  around  them  is  either  some  one  who  as 
a  Minister  has  passed  a  bad  Bill,  or  who,  if  he  could  but 
get  into  office,  would  pass  a  bad  Bill.  The  difficulty,  as 
the  Committee  observes,  is  to  reconcile  the  symmetry  of 
legislation  with  the  independence  of  Parliament ;  and  as 
things  are,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  must  ever 
be,  the  symmetry  of  legislation  is  nowhere  in  the  struggle, 
and  goes  quietly  and  constantly  to  the  wall. 


A  ROYAL  RESIDENCE  IN  IRELAND. 

rriHE  House  of  Commons  could  not  but  reject  a  recent 
-1-  motion  for  the  establishment  of  a  Royal  residence  in 
Ireland.  It  is  not  impossible  that  any  King  or  Queen  who 
took  a  fancy  to  some  Irish  Balmoral  might  make  the 
Crown  or  the  person  of  the  Sovereign  popular  ;  but  nothing 
would  be  more  absurd  than  to  assign  the  indirect  result 
which  might  be  contemplated  as  the  ostensible  reason  for 
a  flattering  choice.  A  man  of  fortune  who  keeps  foxhounds, 
or  entertains  his  neighbours  with  judicious  liberality,  would 
not  increase  the  general  favour  which  may  be  the  reward 
of  his  exertions  and  expenditure  by  explaining  publicly 
that  his  motives  were  selfish.  It  would  have  been  better 
not  to  give  Irish  members  an  opportunity  of  declaring  that 
their  chronic  discontent  was  inaccessible  to  Royal  blandish¬ 
ments.  They  must  have  cared  little  for  Home  Rule  if 
they  had  accepted  in  satisfaction  of  their  demands  a  peri¬ 
odical  visit  from  the  Queen  herself.  Some  of  them  are 
perhaps  not  deeply  anxious  for  the  success  of  their 
agitation ;  but  no  one  likes  to  be  told  that  he  may  be 
bought  off  by  a  trivial  concession.  The  Irish  are  not  even 
prepared  to  part  with  their  Lord-Lieutenant,  whose 
splendour  would  be  effaced  in  the  presence  of  genuine 
Royalty.  Many  English  politicians  have  held  that 
the  Viceregal  Court  of  Dublin  is  an  anomaly ;  nor 
can  it  be  denied  that  the  Secretary  who  transacts 
the  Parliamentary  business  of  Ireland  acknowledges  the 
Home  Secretary  rather  than  his  nominal  superior  as  the 
head  of  his  department.  In  this  matter  it  is  wise  to  adopt 
for  once  Mr.  Gladstone’s  celebrated  maxim  that  Ireland 
should  be  governed  according  to  Irish  notions.  Some  Lord- 
Lieutenants  have  taken  an  active  part  in  administration  ; 
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but,  on  the  whole,  the  best  type  of  Viceroy  is  a  magnificent 
nobleman  who  maintains  the  impartiality  of  a  constitutional 
king.  It  is  possible  that  in  quiet  times  the  office  might  be 
conveniently  held  by  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family  ;  but 
the  experiment  would  now  be  premature  ;  and  the  Irish  in 
general  have  been  well  satisfied  with  the  present  incum¬ 
bent  of  the  office  and  with  his  recent  predecessors.  If  at 
any  future  time  they  wish  to  dispense  with  the  office, 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  abolition  of  the  Lord- 
Lieutenancy.  Scotland  has  thriven  in  the  absence  of  any 
similar  institution,  combining  in  the  fullest  measure  the 
advantages  of  self-government  with  the  benefit  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  great  Empire.  The  Queen’s  predilection  for  the 
Highlands  may  perhaps  have  been  regarded  as  a  compli¬ 
ment,  but  the  Scotch  had  been  thoroughly  loyal  when 
George  IV.  was  the  only  English  King  who  in  modern 
times  had  even  paid  a  flying  visit  to  Edinburgh. 

The  personal  dignity  of  the  Crown  is  undoubtedly  a 
political  force  on  which  statesmen  are  bound  to  calculate  ; 
but  its  operation  is  most  effectual  when  it  vaguely  affects 
the  feeling  and  imagination  of  the  community.  Parliament, 
through  the  Ministers  who  represent  the  majority,  exer¬ 
cises  all  direct  and  substantial  power.  The  grievances 
which  an  alien  Legislature  is  supposed  to  inflict  on  Ireland 
could  not  be  redressed  by  the  personal  intervention  of  the 
Sovereign.  One  occasional  device  of  Irish  patriotism 
would  perhaps  consist  in  some  affront  to  a  Royal  personage. 
The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  on  festive  occasions  always 
give  the  first  place  to  the  health  of  the  Pope,  and  they 
.sometimes  forget  or  omit  the  toast  of  the  Queen. 
Trifles  of  this  kind  might  be  overlooked  if  the  Queen 
or  any  of  her  successors  wished,  for  reasons  of  their 
own,  to  reside  during  a  part  of  the  year  in  Ireland ; 
but  they  form  sufficient  arguments  for  suppressing  artificial 
enthusiasm  on  the  subject.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  example,  if  it  were  set,  would  be  followed  by  those 
Irish  proprietors  who  at  present  seldom  visit  their 
estates.  England  is  for  various  reasons  a  pleasanter  place 
of  residence  ;  and  it  is  in  most  parts  of  the  country  hope¬ 
less  to  contend  for  political  influence  with  the  agitators  and 
the  priests.  Capitalists  who  were  to  be  tempted  to  invest 
their  money  by  the  provisions  of  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Acts  have  long  since  found  that  the  improvement  of  Irish 
land  is  an  irksome  and  unprofitable  business.  Hereafter, 
perhaps,  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  or  the  wild  coast  of  Ireland 
may  be  almost  as  attractive  to  strangers  as  the  Scotch 
Highlands,  which  a  century  ago  were  shunned  as  rude  and 
barbarous.  Fashion  perpetually  changes,  and  even  kings 
follow  its  guidance.  A  Court  held  in  Killarney  or  on  the 
shores  of  Galway  would  perhaps  be  welcome  if  it  had  been 
drawn  to  a  distant  spot  by  genuine  inclination. 

A  statesman  who  has  enjoyed  almost  unequalled  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  appreciating  the  practical  distribution  of 
governing  powers  is  believed  to  have  discussed  the 
subject  of  the  influence  of  the  Crown  in  a  late  review 
of  the  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort.  The  writer  knows 
the  effect  of  long  and  uninterrupted  experience  and 
of  uncontested  social  supremacy  in  commanding 
respect  and  deference.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  re¬ 
sponsible  politicians  to  guard  with  jealous  care  one  of  the 
few  remaining  sources  of  authority  which  are  independent 
of  numerical  majorities.  The  alarm  which  was  provoked 
in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  by  the  active 
intervention  of  the  King  in  public  affairs  is  now  seen  to 
have  been  directed  against  an  imaginary  danger.  In  one 
of  his  letters  Fox  affects  a  paradoxical  indifference  to 
French  invasion,  on  the  ground  that  in  a  choice  of  tyrants 
there  is  no  reason  for  preferring  the  King  of  England  to 
Napoleon.  Before  that  time  the  House  of  Commons  had 
inaccurately  declared  by  a  formal  vote  that  the  power  of 
the  Crown  “  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and  ought 
“  to  be  diminished.”  It  was  not  even  at  that  time 
true  that  the  King  had  become  more  powerful,  except  so 
far  as  he  had  been  more  active  than  his  predecessors.  It 
would  then  have  been  deemed  a  strange  proposal  that  the 
King  should  provide  himself  a  palace  for  the  purpose  of 
attaching  disaffected  or  indifferent  subjects  to  his  person. 
During  the  King’s  first  illness  the  friends  of  the  Crown 
were  not  unreasonably  disturbed  by  the  proposal  of  the 
Irish  Parliament  to  invest  the  Prince  of  Wales  with  the 
full  prerogatives  of  a  reigning  Sovereign,  while  he  was  to 
be  hampered  by  close  restrictions  in  Great  Britain.  The 
proposal  was  rightly  interpreted  as  a  proof  rather  of  dis¬ 
like  to  the  English  connexion  than  of  excessive  devotion  to 
the  Regent.  At  that  period  Ireland  was,  for  the  first  and 


last  time  in  its  history,  using  or  abusing  the  legislative  in¬ 
dependence  which  had  been  extorted  by  the  Volunteers  in 
the  crisis  of  the  American  and  French  war.  The  Irish 
patriots  of  the  day  proposed,  with  characteristic  ingenuity, 
to  convert  that  which  has  since  been  called  the  golden  link 
of  the  Crown  into  an  implement  of  disunion.  Their 
successors  would  be  not  less  ready  to  exalt  the  Royal  pre¬ 
rogative,  if  it  could  be  brought  into  collision  with  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament. 

In  present  circumstances  the  occasional  residence  of  the 
Sovereign  in  Ireland  would  be  regarded  by  Englishmen 
with  indifference,  or  perhaps  with  complacency.  Anything 
which  tended  to  mitigate  discontent  and  to  promote  union 
might  be  beneficial.  If  Home  Rule  had  been  adopted,  the 
relations  of  the  Crown  to  a  Parliament  sitting  in  Dublin 
would  be  watched  with  uneasy  jealousy.  The  offers  which 
were  made  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1788  might  be  re¬ 
peated  to  a  reigning  King.  The  celebrated  ballad  of 
“  Liliibullero  ”  records  the  indignant  contempt  which  was 
felt  for  James  II.  when  he  relied  on  the  support  of  Ireland 
for  the  promotion  of  his  usurpations  in  England.  The 
Home  Rulers  properly  disclaim  any  anxiety  for  the  resi¬ 
dence  of  a  Queen  who  delegates  her  authority  to  Ministers 
virtually  elected  by  the  Imperial  Parliament.  A  King 
who  should  rely  on  Irish  popularity  to  thwart  the 
policy  of  his  English  Ministers  would  cause  extreme 
irritation  in  England.  The  only  possible  remedy  for 
removing  agitation  is  the  growing  conviction  that 
separation  is  impossible.  When  the  Irish  people  have 
thoroughly  learned  the  lessons  of  history,  the  question  of 
Royal  visits  to  Ireland  will  be  unimportant.  The  Scotch 
never  invited  the  Queen  to  live  in  the  Aberdeenshire  High¬ 
lands,  nor  would  their  loyalty  have  been  impaired  if  she 
and  her  family  had  never  crossed  the  Border.  The  Irish 
naturally  object  to  being  considered  more  childish  than  the 
Scotch.  If  they  are  susceptible  of  a  bribe  to  patriotic 
vanity,  they  are  not  likely  to  accept  it  when  it  is  publicly 
and  ostentatiously  offered  with  a  professed  expectation  of  a 
return  in  the  form  of  gratitude.  Mr.  Disraeli  took  the 
opportunity,  as  might  be  expected,  of  giving  an  ambiguous 
or  unmeaning  answer  to  an  unseasonable  proposal.  He 
was  sure  that  the  Queen  would  be  well  received  in  Ireland, 
and  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  necessary  expenses  of  buying  or  building  a  Royal 
palace  in  Ireland.  His  pledge  is  the  less  embarrassing  be¬ 
cause  there  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  believe  that  any 
such  proposal  will  be  made  during  the  present  generation. 


CLERGYMEN  AND  STATESMEN. 

jVTUCH  may  be  said  in  favour  of  almost  all  the  solutions 
-Lv JL  which  offer  themselves  for  disentangling  the  much- 
confounded  question  of  the  worship  of  the  Church  ol 
England,  which  has  again  shot  into  prominence  through 
the  concurrence  of  the  meeting  of  Convocation  and  the 
quickening  of  the  Worship  Regulation  Act.  One,  how¬ 
ever,  stands  self-condemned  as  equally  vindictive  and  irra¬ 
tional.  The  most  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  so- 
called  Ritual  controversy  should  be  sufficient  to  show  that, 
out  of  the  large  number  of  churches  which  attract  by  their 
ornamental  worship,  there  are  hardly  two  which  offer  an 
identical  ceremonial.  There  are  “  Ritualists  ”  who  glory 
in  being  “  Ritualists.”  There  are  clergymen  and  lay  folk 
who  disavow  (perhaps  with  reason)  the  appellation,  but 
whose  disavowal  involves  too  complicated  and  technical  an 
argument  to  attract  unwilling  listeners  ;  and  there  are 
votaries  of  Cathedral  worship,  who  can  only  be  called  Ritual¬ 
ists  by  the  same  stupidity  which  seems  bent  on  driving 
them  to  make  common  cause  with  Ritualism  by  the  instinct 
of  a  common  danger.  A  baby  Machiavelli  might  perceive 
that,  if  he  meant  to  overreach  Ritualism,  the  most  blundering 
way  in  which  he  could  possibly  set  to  work  would  be  to  direct 
the  puritan  attack  against  the  comparatively  moderate  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  ceremonial  in  which  the  Ritualists  would  have 
to  go  down  and  stand  by  the  side  of  the  wide  High  Church 
party,  without  compelling  those  to  swallow  their  dislike  of 
forms  too  transcendental  for  their  modern  English  appetites. 
So  reckless  a  policy  can  but  result  in  one  of  two  things. 
Either  it  will  lead  to  the  humiliating  discomfiture  of  those 
who  have  embarked  upon  it,  or  it  will  succeed  at  the  expense 
of  shivering  the  institution  on  whose  behalf  it  pretends  to 
have  been  set  up.  Such,  however,  is  the  line  of  which 
the  Times  has  made  itself  the  advocate  in  an  article  of  last 
Wednesday,  elicited  by  the  concurrence  of  Convocation  and 
of  the  Archbishops’  Act. 
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The  Lower  House  of  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
seems  at  the  meetings  which  took  place  after  Easter  to 
have  passed  a  resolution  which  referred  (with  scrupulous 
attention  not  to  commit  itself  as  to  the  right  or  wrong  of 
the  controversy)  to  the  “  existing  widespread  diversity  of 
“practice  ”  as  to  the  position  of  the  minister  at  the  Holy 
Communion,  and  advised  that  it  should  “be  left  with  the 
“  ordinary  to  determine  which  posture  shall  be  adopted  ”  ; 
and  the  Times  opines  (correctly,  as  it  has  turned  out) 
that  the  same  body  will,  during  the  present  sittings, 
reach  some  resolution  marked  by  a  similar  impartiality 
and  moderation  as  to  the  clergyman’s  vesture  on  the  same 
occasion.  On  this  alarming  contingency  our  contemporary 
appeals  to  “  that  confidence  between  clergy  and  laity 
“  which  has  of  late  been  dangerously  weakened.”  It  in¬ 
sinuates  that  the  design  of  Convocation  is  to  “foster”  what 
it  terms  the  “  existing  discontent,”  and  it  prophesies  that 
the  “  Convocation  will  certainly  not  alter  on  this  point  the 
“  resolution  of  the  mass  of  the  laity.”  Now  certainly, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  the  Times,  either  in  its  favour 
or  its  disfavour,  we  do  not  accuse  it  of  any  desire  wilfully 
to  scatter  firebrands.  It  is  not  the  longest  established  and 
most  respectable  papers  which  are  most  eagerly  asked  for 
at  railway-stalls  or  in  the  streets  in  the  days  of  revolution. 
We  are  convinced  that  our  contemporary,  in  thus  advo¬ 
cating  a  policy  of  repression  against  even  the  most 
moderate  desires  of  High  Churchmen,  is  obeying  a 
dynamic  law,  of  its  own  creation  it  may  be,  but  one 
which  it  has  made  superior  even  to  its  personal  volition. 
It  cannot  escape  the  responsibilities  of  its  own  infallibility. 
The  appreciation  of  the  beauty,  or  of  the  decency,  or  of  the 
legality  of  ceremonial,  even  in  a  moderate  form,  as  of 
something  to  be  specifically  prized  in  the  Church  of 
England,  is— as  a  nineteenth-century  question — one  of 
comparatively  recent  growth ;  and  at  the  earlier  stages 
of  its  manifestation  it  reckoned  up  but  a  scanty  list  of  lay 
adherents.  The  Times  misreckoned  the  forces  at  work, 
and  forgot  that  what  was  once  an  insignificantly  small 
body  might,  even  without  growing  into  a  majority,  acquire 
sufficient  size  and  cohesion  to  entitle  it  to  claim  respect 
and  toleration.  The  fiat  accordingly  went  out  to  deal  with 
the  development  of  ceremonial  instincts  as  a  clerical 
aggression,  and  write  ofl'  the  “  mass  of  the  laity  ”  as 
outraged  by  the  spectacle,  and  we  see  the  unfortunate 
results  of  this  short-sighted  policy  in  Wednesday’s  article. 
We  shall  not  weary  our  readers  by  repeating  what  we  have 
already  so  often  made  clear,  that  both  the  ceremonial  and 
the  anti-ceremonial  parties  are  bodies  of  persons  indifferently 
reckoning  their  clerical  and  their  lay  adherents. 

The  hot-headed  congregation  of  St.  Albans  who  made 
so  silly  an  exhibition  of  themselves  on  Sunday  last  are  the 
very  Quixotes  of  lay  pretensions,  while  the  miscellaneous 
body  of  squires,  tradesmen,  lawyers,  doctors,  bankers,  and 
so  on,  who  habitually  turn  up  as  the  leaders  and  spokes¬ 
men  of  the  more  moderate  High  Church  party,  are  as 
superior  in  numbers  as  they  are  in  wisdom  to  the 
fervid  knot  of  ritualistic  worshippers,  able  as  even  these 
are  to  crowd  a  considerable  number  of  London  churches. 
In  faee  of  this  fact,  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation 
could,  as  a  statesmanlike  and  conscientious  Legislature, 
take  no  other  course  than  that  upon  which  it  has  entered. 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  disentangle  the  multitudinous 
skein  of  motions  and  amendments  with  which  Arch¬ 
deacons,  Canons,  and  Proctors  emulously  crowded  its 
notice-paper.  We  may  presume  that  it  had  good  grounds 
for  its  ultimate  selection — provided  however  that,  whatever 
form  of  words  had  been  ultimately  chosen,  the  conclusion 
was  the  recommendation  of  diversity  under  episcopal  super¬ 
vision,  and  in  compliance  with  the  preferences  of  the 
congregations,  the  details  of  phraseology  under  which  this 
result  was  reached  were,  in  comparison,  no,t  very  im¬ 
portant. 

With  such  an  onslaught  raging,  Achilles  could  hardly 
."be  expected  to  hold  hard,  and  so  the  Contemporary 
Review  of  this  month  contains  Mr.  Gladstone’s  second  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  Ritual  controversy,  with  the  significantly 
interrogative  title,  “  Is  the  Church  of  England  worth  pre- 
“  serving  ?  ”  The  answer  of  course  is  that  it  is  worth  pre¬ 
serving,  but  that  such  tyrannical  treatment  as  the  Times 
recommends  will  most  assuredly  break  it  up.  This  is  not 
the  place  in  which  to  review  the  paper.  The  author’s  ob¬ 
ject,  which  he  carries  out  with  his  characteristic  ingenuity 
and  amplitude  of  language,  is  to  enforce  those  general 
conclusions  upon  ritual  toleration  to  which  the  wiser, 
and  more  independent  portion  of  society,  to  whom  the 
Times  does  not  come  as  the  daily  instalment  of  a  new 


and  higher  Bible,  are  rapidly  gravitating.  Mr.  Gladstone 
at  the  outset  refers  to  the  many  ”  (the  adjective  is  his) 
“  expressions  of  disappointment  ”  which  his  October 
article  on  Ritual  met  with  from  its  want  of  specific 
reference.  As  we  were  among  the  critics  who  were  not 
afraid  to  give  expression  to  this  disappointment,  we  may 
point  out  how  thoroughly  we  are  justified  by  the  re¬ 
sult.  There  was  nothing  in  the  former  article  to  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  it  would  be  followed  by  a  second  part 
taking  up  the  dropped  threads.  Tho  two  articles  together 
give  in  July  1875  what  we  claimed  in  October  1874  as  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  minimum  contribution  to  the  ritual  con¬ 
troversy  if  it  pleased  him  to  enter  the  fray.  After  sc* 
complete  and  so  practical  an  amende  on  his  part,  it  would 
be  unfair  for  us  to  refer  any  further  to  the  incident.  Mr. 
Gladstone  of  course  dwells  mainly  on  the  prominent  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  minister’s  position  and  dress  at  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion,  and  is  particularly  successful  in  disentangling 
the  former  debate  from  the  embarrassments  of  gratuitous 
doctrinal  imputations. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  portion  of  his  article  which  offers  the 
most  original  and  valuable  help  towards  clearing  up  the 
controversy  will  be  found  in  the  sentences  in  which  he 
shows  how  much  of  the  Purchas  Judgment  (as  neces¬ 
sarily  of  any  similar  document)  is,  and  must  be,  not 
law,  but  historical  investigation,  and  how  in  consequence 
the  word  “  evidence  ”  has  in  that  and  in  similar  lucu¬ 
brations  been  employed  in  the  laxer  sense  in  which 
historians  employ  it,  although  by  the  Judges  themselves 
it  is  clothed  upon  with  the  authority  only  due  to  the 
most  restrictive  and  forensic  meaning  of  the  expres¬ 
sion.  The  thing  is  very  obvious  when  stated  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  language.  That  which  is  not  so  obvious  is  the 
mental  condition  to  which  Archbishops,  the  Times  and  Rock, 
the  Church  Association,  and  other  impulsive  men  and 
bodies,  have  reduced  themselves  when  they  deal  with  the 
inability  to  agree  with  conclusions  based  on  merely  histo¬ 
rical  evidence  as  exhibiting  a  degree  of  moral  turpitude 
identical  with  wilful  disobedience  to  the  positive  enact¬ 
ments  of  a  penal  statute.  Before  a  week  is  over  the 
Episcopal  and  the  Churchwarden  minds  of  England  may 
have  become  more  closely  acquainted  with  each  other. 
How  far  such  acquaintance  may  breed  a  more  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  intelligence  and  research  which  either 
party  has  brought  to  the  study  of  the  formularies  of  the 
English  Church  is,  we  conclude,  a  problem  the  solution  of 
which  the  framers  of  the  Public  Worship  Act  had  much  at 
heart. 


THE  NEW  YORK  FRAUDS. 

HE  story  of  the  New  York  City  frauds  which  has 
lately  been  revived  by  the  publication  of  the  confes¬ 
sions  of  an  accomplice  includes  nothing  new.  It  seems 
that  by  an  odd  coincidence  the  ringleader  has  been*  pre¬ 
maturely  released  from  imprisonment,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  he  has  retained  for  himself  any  considerable 
portion  of  the  plunder.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  which 
has  discharged1  him  on  the  return  of  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  sound,  and  the  sentence 
of  twelve  years’  imprisonment  appears  to  have  been 
illegal.  Tweed  whs  a  vulgar  swindler,  who  was  clcveij 
enough  to  make  use  of  extraordinary  opportunities  01 
fraud.  The  exposure  and  punishment  of  his  delinquencies 
was  merely  an  ordinary  and  gratifying  exhibition  of  tardy 
justice;  but  the  discovery  scarcely  amounted  to  detection. 
His  thefts  had  been  openly  perpetrated,  and  half  the 
population  of  the  city  were  his  accomplices.  If  he  thought, 
it  worth  while  to  deceive  his  conscience  with  sophis¬ 
tical  excuses,  he  may  perhaps  have  reflected  that  an 
almost  open  appropriation  of  public  funds  was  condoned 
by  those  who  knew  that  some  operation  of  the  kind  was 
constantly  effected,  although  its  details  may  not  have 
been  understood.  According  to  the  political  morality 
of  his'  country  and  his  class,  the  majority  is  supreme ; 
and  during  his  prosperous  career  the  multitude  was 
on  his  side.  Even  after  his  malversations  had  been 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  community,  Tweed 
was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  of  New  York  State,  and 
he  retained  his  post  to  the  time  of  his  conviction.  His 
admirers  knew  that  he  had  failed  in  business  as  a  small 
tradesman  immediately  before  he  began  to  take  part  ih  the 
politics  of  the  city.  Within  nine  or  ten  years  he  became 
conspicuous  for  his  prodigal  display  of  wealth,  and  lie 
acquired  wide  popularity  by  the  liberal  distribution  of  a 
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share  in  liis  ill-gotten  gains.  Among  other  modes  of  extrava¬ 
gance,  he  built  himself  a  splendid  mansion,  which  was 
sumptuously  furnished  by  the  aid  of  a  simple  financial  pro¬ 
cess.  Enormous  sums  were  charged  in  the  City  accounts 
for  furniture  supposed  to  have  been  supplied  to  public 
buildings,  a  portion  of  which  was  delivered  to  Tweed. 
The  imaginary  l’emainder  was,  according  to  the  confession 
of  Ingersoll,  never  made  or  bought,  though  it  was  paid 
for  by  the  civic  community,  the  price  being  divided  in 
certain  proportions  among  the  managers  of  the  City 
affairs  and  the  tradesmen  who  supplied  them,  not  with 
goods,  but  with  fraudulent  accounts.  The  audacity  of  the 
culprits,  encouraged  by  lazy  impunity,  at  last  provoked 
resistance  and  inquiry ;  and  it  appeared  that  even  in  the 
city  of  New  York  the  honest  part  of  the  population  could 
still  protect  itself  when  it  was  roused  to  action.  The  chief 
criminals  were  prosecuted,  and  some  of  them  were  con¬ 
victed,  while  others  left  the  country  for  a  time.  There  is 
too  much  reason  to  fear  that  the  reaction  of  the  respectable 
citizens  will  have  been  temporary,  while  the  conditions 
which  rendered  the  career  of  Tweed  possible  will  operate 
permanently. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  Ingersoll’s  confession  ex¬ 
tends  the  charge  of  gross  corruption  beyond  the  low-born 
favourities  of  the  city  mob  to  the  representatives  of  the 
State.  It  was  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  conspirators 
that  laws  should  from  time  to  time  be  passed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  completing  their  absolute  control  of  the  City  funds. 
A  part  of  the  sums  which  were  raised  by  fraudulent 
accounts  fructified  in  the  form  of  bribes  to  the  Senate 
and  Assembly  at  Albany.  The  American  disregard  in 
the  choice  of  rulers  for  merit  and  for  social  position 
has  produced  consequences  which  might  have  been  fore¬ 
seen.  Because  little  honour  is  attached  to  a  seat  in  the 
State  Legislature,  the  post  of  senator  or  representative  is 
valued  as  a  means  of  making  money.  Tweed  and  his 
gang  had  no  difficulty  in  buying  majorities  as  often  as  they 
were  wanted,  when  their  own  nominees  from  the  city  might 
have  been  otherwise  outvoted.  From  the  municipal  con¬ 
stituency  in  its  ordinary  condition  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  Merchants  and  tradesmen  found  it  cheaper  or  less 
troublesome  to  pay  excessive  rates  than  to  neglect  their 
private  affairs  for  the  purpose  of  disclosing  or  preventing 
abuses.  It  was  well  known  that  Tweed,  Sweeny,  and 
Conolly  were  making  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  the  rate¬ 
payers  ;  but  probably  respectable  men  thought  that,  if 
the  actual  perpetrators  of  fraud  were  checked,  suc¬ 
cessors  would  be  found  of  equal  rapacity.  The  Irish  rabble 
which  practically  governs  the  City  of  New  York  probably 
forms  a  minority  of  the  whole  population  ;  but  those  who  pay 
no  taxes  are  thoroughly  disciplinedunder  political  managers, 
and  their  power  at  elections  is  consequently  disproportionate 
to  their  numbers.  The  voters  derived  both  a  selfish  and  a 
humorous  pleasure  from  the  spectacle  of  a  Corporation 
which  plundered  the  rich,  and  allowed  a  small  share  of  the 
spoils  to  the  needy  and  idle.  To  the  humbler  class  of 
politicians  Tweed  or  Fisk  was  an  ideal  impersonation  of 
the  kind  of  success  which  would  have  satisfied  popular 
dreams  of  ambition.  The  interruption  of  their  supremacy 
has  perhaps  taught  their  followers  the  old  lesson  that  no 
kind  of  human  felicity  is  perfect  or  secure.  The  chief 
merit  of  the  investigation  and  prosecution  of  the  City 
frauds  is  due  to  the  conductors  of  the  New  York  Times, 
who  were  at  first  but  feebly  supported.  Eventually  the 
disclosure  of  the  magnitude  and  impudence  of  the  frauds 
which  had  been  perpetrated  provoked  general  indignation. 
An  upright  Controller  was  elected  in  the  place  of  Conolly; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  up  to  this  time 
the  practices  of  Twteed  and  his  associates  have  been  re¬ 
sumed  by  their  successors. 

It  afterwards  appeared  that  the  New  York  scandals 
were  only  caricatures  of  practices  which  prevailed  not 
only  in  the  different  States,  but  in  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Legislature.  A  large  number  of  members  ©f 
Congress  were  proved  to  have  received  money  or  allot¬ 
ments  of  shares  from  Hallway  Corporations  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  their  votes.  One  Republican  politician  who  had 
been  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  who 
was  deemed  to  be  a  possible  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
met  the  charge  oft  having  accepted  a  petty  bribe  with  a 
series  of  transparently  false  statements.  The  President  has 
habitually  appointed  to  lucrative  offices  persons  who  were 
strongly  suspected  of  pecuniary  corruption,  and  his  prin¬ 
cipal  adviser  has  beeij,  a  politician  of  notoriously  bad  cha¬ 
racter.  It  is  the  goodffortune  of  the  people  of  the  United 


States  that  their  traditions  limit  more  closely  than  else¬ 
where  the  functions  of  government  and  legislation.  An 
American  Congress  invested  with  the  powers  and  attributes 
of  an  English  Parliament  would  be  an  intolerable  insti¬ 
tution.  As  a  careless  householder  consoles  himself  by 
the  reflection  that  he  cannot  be  cheated  beyond  all  that  he 
pays  for  domestic  purposes,  taxpayers  in  the  States,  and 
even  in  the  City  of  New  York,  buy  exemption  from  further 
extortion  at  the  cost  of  enormous  and  unnecessary  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  public  revenue. 

Thoughtful  and  conscientious  Americans  regard  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  corruption  with  regret  on  moral  rather  than  econo¬ 
mical  grounds.  Toleration  of  dishonesty  is  degrading  to  a 
nation,  although  it  may  not  be  practically  ruinous.  The  low 
state  of  political  and  official  morality  is  the  more  vexatious 
because  the  bulk  of  the  community  is  greatly  above  the 
average  in  intelligence,  and  perhaps  in  character.  The 
remedy  is  easy  to  denote,  and  impossible  to  apply.  If 
public  affairs  were  customarily  administered  only  by  the 
soundest  and  best  paid  of  the  population,  no  other  reform 
would  be  needed ;  but  democratic  equality  necessarily 
involves  the  subjection  of  the  wealthy  and  educated  classes. 
Universal  or  multitudinous  suffrage  can  only  be  manipulated 
by  means  of  an  organization  which  is  at  the  disposal  of 
petty  political  speculators.  The  managers  of  primary 
assemblies,  of  canvasses,  and  of  elections,  have  no  motive 
and  no  inclination  to  select  honest  or  enlightened 
candidates.  Adventurers  who  engage  in  politics  as  a 
profession  have  few  competitors,  except  those  of  the 
same  order.  The  obscurity  of  the  representatives  who 
are  chosen  is  reflected  in  the  legislative  bodies  to 
which  they  belong,  and  it  is  natural  that  where  honour 
is  not  to  be  gained,  solid  payment  should  be  a  general 
object  of  desire.  In  the  great  cities,  and  especially  in 
New  York,  the  evils  of  popular  suffrage  are  exhibited 
in  their  worst  form.  There  is  not  the  smallest  chance  of 
transferring  power  from  the  numerical  majority  to  more 
competent  hands,  and  therefore  it  only  remains  to  endure, 
and  if  possible  to  mitigate,  inevitable  evils.  One  English 
commentator  on  the  confession  of  Ingersoll  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  regeneration  of  the  United  States  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  newspapers.  It  is  certainly  not 
for  want  of  cheap  journals  that  the  character  of  American 
politicians  has  for  some  generations  steadily  degenerated. 
Every  citizen  in  the  States  reads  one  or  more  daily  news¬ 
papers,  and  yet  up  to  the  present  time  the  millennium  has 
not  been  established.  In  Europe  the  results  of  unqualified 
democracy  are  likely  to  be  far  more  serious.  The  Commune 
of  Paris  was  to  the  New  York  Corporation  under  Tweed 
as  a  sanguinary  melodrama  to  a  broad  and  vulgar  farce. 


THE  EDUCATION  VOTE. 

ORD  SANDON  had  a  story  to  tell  on  Thursday  night 
which  in  some  respects  is  highly  satisfactory.  There 
are  points  in  which  the  educational  progress  of  the  country 
is  as  rapid  as  can  reasonably  be  expected.  For  example, 
the  Government  is  spending  a  good  deal  more  money.  It 
pays  more  annual  grants,  it  pays  more  Inspectors  to  look 
after  the  annual  grants,  and  it  has  raised  the  salaries,  of  the 
gentlemen  in  the  Privy  Council  Offiee  who  have  to  look  after 
the  Inspectors.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  there  are  more 
schools  to  be  inspected,  that  the  supervision  of  them  is  not 
allowed  to  deteriorate  because  there  is  more  of  it  to  be 
done,  and  that  a  very  able  and  confident  staff  is  gaining 
something  more  than  the  praise  of  men  for  its  reward. 
There  is  also  a  considerable  increase  in  the  provision  of 
school  accommodation.  Since  1870  room  has  been  found 
for  a  million  more  children.  Lord  Sandon  estimates  that  the 
gross  number  of  children  that  have  to  be  provided  for  is 
four  millions  and  a  half,  and  of  these  he  wishes  to  see  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  three  millions  and  a  quarter. 
Hitherto  the  school  accommodation  has  been  very  much 
behind  the  lowest  of  these  figures.  In  August  1873  there 
was  room  for  two  millions  and  a  half.  During  the  year 
ending  August  1874  280,000  more  seats  have  been  added, 
and  by  August  of  the  present  year  Lord  Sandon  hopes  .to 
see  a  further  increase  of  3005000.  This  leaves  out  of  sight 
both  non-iuspected  schools  and  private  adventure  schools, 
in  which  a  considerable  number  of  children  are  receiving  an 
education  of  some  sort.  As  regards  the  latter,  Lord  Sandon 
is  of  opinion  that  they  ought  not  to  be  rashly  discouraged. 
He  admits  that  some  of  them  are  “  exceedingly  bad  and 
“  grossly^unhealthy,”  but  then  he  thinks  that  they  form  a 
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sort  of  safety-valve  for  compulsion.  Fanciful  parents  and 
parents  with  sickly  children  may  prefer  them  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  schools,  and  if  attendance  at  them  is  accepted  as  a 
sufficient  compliance  with  the  law,  some  cases  of  open  resist¬ 
ance  may  be  avoided  which  would  otherwise  have  had  to  be 
dealt  with  at  the  cost,  perhaps,  of  unnecessary  unpopularity. 
The  force  of  this  particular  argument  depends  of  course  on 
the  proportion  which  the  moderately  good  element  in 
private  adventure  schools  bears  to  the  exceedingly  bad 
element.  A  safety-valve  to  compulsion  which  allows 
children  to  be  reckoned  as  receiving  some  useful  instruction 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  receiving  none,  would  be 
a  doubtful  advantage.  But  Lord  Sandon  thinks  that  a 
great  number  of  these  schools  are  “  sufficiently  ”  good,  and, 
if  he  is  right  in  this  estimate,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  his 
conclusion.  There  are  other  grounds,  too,  on  which  any 
attempt  at  the  suppression  of  private  adventure  schools  is 
to  be  deprecated.  Even  a  show  of  competition  is  better 
than  no  competition  at  all ;  and  while  the  existence  of  good 
Government  schools  will  in  the  long  run  do  something  to 
raise  the  standard  of  bad  private  adventure  schools,  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  good  private  adventure  school  may  occa- 
sionallystimulate  a  sluggish  School  Board  into  more  activity 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  shown.  The  State  has  so  many 
advantages  as  regards  elementary  education  that  it  need 
not  desire  to  include  among  them  the  possession  of  a 
monopoly.  Still  there  are  points  as  to  which  some  external 
pressure  might  be  brought  to  bear  even  on  private  adven¬ 
ture  schools.  They  ought  not,  at  all  events,  to  be  suffered 
to  remain  “  grossly  unhealthy.”  This  is  not  a  matter  per¬ 
haps  which  the  Education  Department  can  deal  with 
directly,  but  it  ought  to  have  the  power  of  calling  the 
attention  of  the  sanitary  authorities  to  any  school  against 
which  this  judgment  may  be  recorded. 

We  have  seen  that  there  ought  to  be  four  millions  and  a 
half  of  children  on  the  school  books.  In  1873  there  were 
less  than  half  this  number,  but  in  1874  there  were  two 
millions  and  a  half,  and  Lord  Sandon  hopes  for  an  annual 
increment  of  about  300,000.  At  this  rate  it  will  take 
seven  years  to  bring  all  the  children  on  the  books  that 
ought  to  be  there.  In  other  words,  another  school 
generation  must  pass  away  before  education  even 
in  the  form  of  nominal  attendance  at  school  will 
have  become  universal.  Of  course  the  average  attend¬ 
ance  falls  very  much  short  of  the  nominal  attendance.  In 
1873  it  was  a  million  and  a  half.  In  1874  it  has  increased 
by  200,000.  Lord  Sandon  does  not  say  whether  he  expects 
this  rate  of  increase  to  be  maintained  in  future  years,  and  it 
is  obviously  subject  to  more  disturbing  influences  than  the 
calculation  of  mere  nominal  attendance.  Every  additional 
school  that  is  opened  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  add  a 
certain  percentage  to  the  number  of  children  on  the 
aggregate  school  register ;  but  the  average  attendance  will 
be  determined  partly  by  the  extent  to  which  the  School 
Boards  make  attendance  compulsory,  and  partly  by  the 
rate  at  which  the  appreciation  of  education  among  the  poor 
increases.  There  is  another  aspect  of  attendance  statistics 
about  which  Lord  Sandon  was  silent.  In  sweeping  the 
country  over,  said  Mr.  Forster,  you  have  got  many 
children  to  attend  occasionally,  but  you  have  not 
got  many  children  to  attend  regularly ;  and  this, 
no  doubt,  is  the  weakest  point  in  the  whole  system  of 
elementary  education.  All  teachers  are  agreed  that,  as 
regards  the  individual  child,  irregular  attendance  is  very 
little  better  than  no  attendance  at  all ;  while,  as  regards 
the  other  children  in  the  school,  it  is  worse  than  no 
attendance.  The  child  who  comes  to  school  one  week  and 
not  another,  or  who  is  there  the  first  thx-ee  days  in  a  week 
and  absent  the  last  three,  forgets  pretty  nearly  all  that  he 
learns,  and  the  time  of  the  children  who  have  attended 
regularly  is  more  or  less  wasted  while  the  teachers  are 
trying  to  whip  the  truant  up  to  the  level  of  his  class.  A 
very  good  average  of  attendance  may  coexist  with  a  very 
small  amount  of  regular  attendance,  especially  while  the 
gap  between  the  attendance  and  the  names  on  the  books 
continues  so  large.  Of  all  the  results  to  be  expected  from 
compulsion,  regularity  of  attendance  is  the  one  that  is 
most  certain  not  to  be  obtained  without  compulsion.  If 
good  schools  become  universal,  it  is  conceivable  that  parents 
may  be  so  impressed  with  the  value  of  the  education 
to  be  had  in  them  that  they  will  send  their  children  of 
their  own  accord.  But  they  will  never  send  them  regu¬ 
larly  of  their  own  accord,  because  regularity  means  a  con¬ 
stant  resistance  to  small  temptations  to  be  irregular.  It  is 
eo  annoying  to  have  any  one  thing  in  household  arrange¬ 


ments  to  which  everything  else  must  give  way,  that  only 
external  pressure  of  some  kind  will  enable  ordinary  parents 
to  endure  the  inconvenience. 

Lord  Sandon  took  occasion  in  speaking  of  compul¬ 
sion  to  insist  on  the  confusion  which  at  present  exists 
as  regards  the  means  of  applying  it.  Direct  com¬ 
pulsion  and  indirect  compulsion  are  both  in  full  work 
in  the  country ;  but  whereas  direct  compulsion  is  exer¬ 
cised  under  the  provisions  of  a  single  Act,  indirect  com¬ 
pulsion  is  exercised  under  the  provisions  of  many  Acts,  each 
going  on  a  different  system.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this 
lament  of  Lord  Sandon’s  foreshadows  some  consolidation  of 
the  law  relatingto  this  latter  subject.  We  have  oftenpointed 
out  that,  though  indirect  compulsion  can  never  be  a  substitute 
for  direct  compulsion,  it  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  it.  A 
Conservative  Government  is  disposed  by  its  antecedents  to 
attach  more  importance  to  indirect  compulsion  than  a 
Liberal  Government,  and  there  would  consequently  be  a 
certain  appropriateness  in  Lord  Sandon  marking  his  term 
of  office  by  making  indirect  compulsion  as  efficient  as  pos¬ 
sible.  What  is  needed  for  this  purpose  is,  first,  greater 
uniformity  both  of  requirements  and  of  machinery  for  en¬ 
forcing  them,  and,  next,  a  clearer  understanding  as  to  what 
indirect  compulsion  will  do,  and  what  it  will  not.  It  is 
believed,  for  instance,  that  though  the  older  Acts  which 
deal  with  large  factories  employing  a  great  number  of 
children  are  strictly  enforced,  the  later  Acts  which  deal 
with  small  workshops,  each  employing  but  a  few  children, 
have  remained  almost  inoperative.  If  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion  which  is  now  inquiring  into  the  question  is  perfectly 
frank  iu  its  Report,  and  if  the  Government  is  prepared  to 
act  on  the  Report  when  it  comes,  the  efficiency  of 
indirect  compulsion  may  be  very  much  increased,  even  if 
its  area  should  have  to  be  reduced. 

Upon  one  important  question  connected  with  the  Edu¬ 
cation  Vote  Lord  Sandon  spoke  with  a  decision  which  is 
the  more  commendable  that  it  is  shown  in  opposition  to 
some  influential  members  of  his  party.  When  a  School 
Board  has  been  set  up,  he  regards  it  as  representing  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  locality  upon  the  matters  with 
which  the  Education  Act  leaves  it  free  to  deal.  It  is  not 
the  duty,  therefore,  of  the  department  to  meddle  with  the 
wishes  of  the  School  Boards  as  to  building  large  and  ample 
schools.  This  is  an  affair  for  the  School  Boards,  and  for 
the  ratepayers  who  elect  them.  In  the  discussion  which 
followed  Mr.  Heygate  took  exception  to  this  statement  of 
Lord  Sandon,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  too  late  to  turn  out 
a  School  Board  after  it  has  spent  the  ratepayers’  money. 
Unless  the  districts  Mr.  Heygate  is  acquainted  with  are 
very  peculiarly  situated,  the  issue  between  economy  and 
efficiency  has  been  pretty  plainly  put  to  the  ratepayers 
by  the  candidates  at  every  election  of  a  School 
Board.  If,  with  the  facts  before  them,  the  ratepayers 
have  preferred  to  elect  the  candidates  who  propose  to  spend 
most  for  education,  it  is  clear  that  the  deliberate  opinion 
of  the  locality  is  in  favour  of  what  Mr.  Heygate  and  his 
friends  consider  an  unnecessary  outlay,  and  then  Lord 
Sandon’s  canon  is  plainly  applicable.  It  is  not  the  business 
of  the  Education  Department  to  limit  or  enlarge  expenditure 
on  education  against  the  wishes  of  the  population  which  has 
to  find  the  money.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ratepayers  have 
preferred  to  elect  the  candidates  who  proposed  to  make 
economy  their  rule,  and  these  very  candidates  have,  when 
in  office,  spent  large  sums  in  school  buildings,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  actual  experience  has  convinced  them  that  the 
connexion  between  efficiency  and  economy  is  closer  than 
they  had  supposed,  and  that,  in  being  false  to  the  letter  of 
their  promises,  they  have  only  come  nearer  to  the  spirit  of 
them. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  BILL. 

THE  sanitai’y  successes  of  the  Session  will  not  be 
numerous  enough  to  turn  the  heads  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Lord  Salisbury  has  almost  carried  half  a  Pollution 
of  Rivers  Bill  through  the  Lords,  and,  unless  the  manu¬ 
facturers  in  the  House  of  Commons  prove  too  strong  for 
him,  it  will  be  enacted  that  rivers  shall  for  the  future  con¬ 
sist  exclusively  of  liquid  matter.  As  it  seems  probable 
that,  without  the  intervention  of  Parliament,  some  of  them 
must  soon  have  consisted  exclusively  of  cinders,  this  will 
in  many  cases  be  a  change  for  the  better.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
however,  that  Lord  Salisbury  will  not  allow  his  satisfac¬ 
tion  at  having  done  thus  much  to  make  him  forget  that  he 
proposed  to  do  a  great  deal  more.  When  Bills  are  cut  in 
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half  in  deference  to  a  powerful  and  interested  oppo¬ 
sition,  they  sometimes  lead  a  maimed  life  for  a 
very  much  longer  time  than  is  consistent  with 
the  public  good.  If  a  fraction  of  what  has  been 
said  about  the  liquid  contents  of  certain  streams  be 
true,  it  would  be  a  gain  to  have  them  choked  as  soon  as 
may  be,  even  by  cinders ;  and  if  Lord  Salisbury  succeeds 
this  Session  in  making  this  impossible,  he  will,  we  hope, 
not  let  another  Session  go  by  without  reintroducing  the 
clauses  of  his  Bill  which  he  has  now  withdrawn.  Patting 
aside  the  actual  mischief  done  by  polluted  rivers,  it  is 
useless  to  hope  that  a  community  which  sees  every  sanitary 
law  violated  on  a  great  scale  by  manufacturers  will  care 
to  subject  itself  to  expense  or  inconvenience  in  order  to 
remedy  what  are,  by  comparison,  the  trifling  shortcomings 
of  local  authorities.  Prom  this  point  of  view  the  post¬ 
ponement,  even  till  next  year,  of  part  of  the  Pollution  of 
Rivers  Bill  is  to  be  regretted.  It  is  apparently  due  to  an 
•over-regard  for  the  interests  which  claim  an  indefeasible 
right  to  make  other  people’s  lives  a  burden  to  them  in 
order  to  fill  their  own  pockets  a  little  faster  or  a  little 
fuller.  This  is  a  dangerous  concession  to  make  at  a 
time  when  the  ratepayer  is  becoming  increasingly  sensitive, 
and  the  immediate  costliness  of  effective  sanitary  reform 
increasingly  obvious. 

In  Monday’s  debate  on  the  Public  Health  Bill  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  seemed  about  equally  divided  between  sympathy 
with  the  poor  man  who  will  not  be  allowed  to  keep  a  pig- 
stye  and  dread  of  the  outlay  which  the  removal  of  the 
pigstye  will  entail  on  the  ratepayers.  His  fears  on  both 
these  heads  are  exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  the  Inspectors 
and  Surveyors  to  be  appointed  under  the  Bill  will  be 
frequently  very  ignorant  people,  but  it  is  seldom  that  the 
duties  of  an  Inspector  of  Nuisances,  acting  under  the 
direction  of  a  competent  Officer  of  Health,  can  be  of  a  kind 
to  tax  his  intellect  unduly.  If  he  has  occasionally 
to  insist  on  the  destruction  of  a  too  unsavoury  pig- 
stye,  either  the  demolition  will  take  place  in  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  general  order,  or  the  offending  building 
will  have  been  previously  condemned  by  his  superiors. 
Unless  the  rule  of  Inspectors  of  Nuisances  proves  to  be 
more  iron  than  there  is  any  gixrand  to  expect,  it  will  not 
bo  necessary  to  adopt  the  Duke  of  Somerset’s  recommen¬ 
dation  that  they  shall  all  undergo  an  examination  before 
appointment.  There  is  more  reason  in  the  observation  that 
effective  local  administration  requires  a  revision  of  Union 
boundaries.  It  is  certain  that  in  many  cases  it  will  be 
expedient  to  group  Unions  together  for  sanitary  purposes, 
and  the  natural  limit  when  we  get  above  the  Poor  Law 
Union  is  usually  the  county.  But  if  Unions  and  counties 
are  not  conterminous,  it  will  bo  impossible  to  treat  the 
county  as  the  superior  unit,  and  we  shall  be  driven  either 
to  tolerate  the  proved  disadvantage  of  too  small  an  area  of 
administration  and  taxation,  or  to  add  to  a  list  of  jurisdic¬ 
tions  which  is  already  far  too  long  by  needlessly  creating  a 
new  one.  When  Lord  Redesdale  says  that  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  a  readjustment  of  Union  boundaries  would 
be  attended  with  no  commensurate  benefit  to  the  public,  he 
must  mean  that  the  benefit  would  not  be  immediate.  But 
fit  is  impossible  to  say  how  great  the  benefit  may  not  be  at 
some  future  time,  and  every  year  that  the  revision  is  left 
unattempted  increases  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  ultimately 
•effecting  it. 

The  amendments  introduced  into  the  sanitary  law  by  the 
Public  Health  Bill  are  neither  many  nor  important.  The 
most  valuable  of  them  is  one  giving  power  to  the  Local 
Government  Boai’d,  on  any  representation  made  to  it,  to 
unite  any  districts  lying  in  the  same  county,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  appointing  a  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  and  in  that 
case  no  other  Medical  Officer  is  to  be  appointed  for  any  of 
the  constituent  districts,  except  as  an  assistant  to  the 
officer  appointed  for  the  united  district.  This  is  a 
useful  advance  in  the  direction  of  larger  areas  of 
inspection,  and  by  consequence  of  a  higher  standard  of 
supervision.  It  was  not  expedient  to  introduce  such  a 
provision  into  the  Act  of  1872,  because  at  that  time  it  was 
of  the  highest  importance  not  to  set  the  newly-appointed 
local  authorities  against  the  Local  Government  Board.  A 
great  number  of  these  local  authorities  have  now  found 
out  for  themselves  that  larger  areas  and  a  higher  class  of 
Medical  Officers  promote  efficiency,  and,  by  consequence, 
economy.  When  the  Local  Government  Board  interferes 
under  this  new  clause  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  a  re¬ 
fractory  local  authority  to  unite  its  district  with  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  district,  so  as  to  be  able  to  offer  a  salary  and  a  professional 


position  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  a  competent 
Medical  Officer,  it  will  now  only  be  insisting  on  a  step 
which  has  already  been  taken  by  more  important 
local  authorities  of  their  own  free  will.  The  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  uniting  order  will  not  have,  as  three 
years  ago  it  might  have  had,  the  support  of  local  autho¬ 
rities  generally.  Those  who  have  been  most  successful 
in  the  management  of  their  district  will  have  already 
proved  the  advantages  of  the  change,  and  will  have  no 
sympathy  with  a  resistance  which  springs  from  mere 
obstructiveness.  That  it  is  possible  to  introduce  this  clause 
in  the  Bill  of  1875  is  the  best  tribute  that  can  be  desired 
to  the  policy  of  its  omission  from  the  Bill  of  1872. 

Lord  Abebdare  has  undertaken  to  place  on  the  Notice 
Paper  an  amendment  designed  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  in  the  event  of  the  local 
authorities  failing  to  do  their  duty.  We  question  whether 
there  is  any  change  of  this  kind  which  would  be  more 
serviceable  than  a  simple  provision,  similar  to  that  which 
exists  in  the  Education  Act,  enabling  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment,  before  taking  any  more  stringent  measure,  to  dissolve 
the  sanitary  authority  and  to  order  a  new  election. 
This  would  at  least  serve  as  a  notice  to  the  electors 
that  their  representatives  had  brought  them  into  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  Government,  and  that  if  they  did 
net  wish  something  less  pleasant  than  a  dissolution  to 
follow,  they  had  better  return  a  sanitary  authority  of  a 
more  efficient  type.  In  many  cases  the  sins  of  sanitary 
authorities  are  due  to  a  want  of  interest  in  their  proceed¬ 
ings  on  the  part  of  the  better  class  of  ratepayers.  It  is 
always  difficult  to  get  this  class  to  take  their  proper  part  in 
local  business  ;  but  it  might  be  some  inducement  to  them 
to  do  so  if  they  felt  that  they  came  forward  to  get  the 
district  out  of  a  scrape,  and  to  prevent  its  committing  itself 
to  a  discreditable  quarrel  with  the  central  authority.  The 
writers  who  attack  the  existing  Sanitary  Acts  as  insuffi¬ 
cient  are  really  finding  fault  with  the  administration  of  the 
law  rather  than  with  the  law  itself.  The  latter  is  no  doubt 
capable  of  amendment  in  many  ways,  but  the  country 
would  be  incalculably  healthier  than  it  is  now  if  its  provi¬ 
sions  were  generally  obeyed.  That  they  are  not  so  is 
mainly  the  consequence  of  the  inefficiency  of  many  of  the 
instruments  through  which  it  has  to  be  carried  out.  If 
every  sanitary  authority  were  at  once  made  to  do  all  the 
duties  laid  upon  it,  or  to  pay  for  their  being  done  by 
the  Local  Government  Board,  there  would  be  something 
like  an  insurrection  of  beadles.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten 
that  these  local  authorities  and  the  ratepayers  by  whom 
they  are  elected  have  immense  Parliamentary  influ¬ 
ence.  They  -are,  in  fact,  the  constituencies,  and  if  they 
were  only  tolerably  united  in  their  opposition  to  what  would 
be  described  as  an  act  of  centralizing  tyranny,  they  might 
easily  drive  a  weak  Government  or  a  careless  Legislature 
into  repealing  the  obnoxious  clauses.  Such  a  triumph  as 
this  would  inflict  a  check  upon  sanitary  progress  which  it 
would  take  years  of  thankless  labour  to  repair.  The 
persons  with  whom  for  the  present  the  decision  whether 
England  is  to  become  the  healthy  country  which  it  might 
be  mainly  rests  are  those  who  are  possessed  of  local  influ¬ 
ence.  Many  of  these  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  sanitary  improvement,  and  are  only  prevented  from 
coming  forward  as  candidates  for  a  seat  in  the  Sanitary 
Board,  or  as  the  supporters  of  candidates  of  the  right  kind, 
by  dislike  of  trouble,  or  by  the  convenient  conviction  that 
their  interference  can  effect  nothing.  If  these  persons  will 
set  themselves  to  see  that  the  existing  laws  relating  to 
public  health  are  properly  carried  out  in  their  own  district, 
they  will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  it  is  already 
in  the  power  of  an  energetic  sanitary  authority  to  effect. 


ENGLISH  ARCHITECTURE. 

OO  much  has  been  said  of  late  about  English  architecture,  and 
IO  the  subject  is  in  itself  one  of  so  great  interest,  that  it  may  be 
profitable  to  endeavour  to  recur  to  those  common-sense  principles 
which  underlie  this,  as  they  underlie  every  other,  art.  However 
fat  the  development  of  an  art  may  have  extended,  it  is  never  well 
to  forget  the  basis  on  which  it  rests.  Indeed  the  greatest  danger 
of  the  tine  arts  is  this — that  when  any  one  of  them  has  reached  a 
high  level  of  excellence,  those  who  practise  it  forget  the  great 
ends  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  give  their  whole  attention  to 
the  subordinate  features  which  characterize  it;  the  mechanical 
skill,  or  the  special  forms  of  beauty,  which  are  indeed  valuable, 
but  yet  quite  distinct  from  the  object  which  the  art  is  intended  to 
subserve.  This  change  took  place  in  painting  after  the  time  of 
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Raffaelle,  Michael  Angelo,  and  the  great  Venetians,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  exhibition  of  high  human  character  is  concerned,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  great  and  glorious,  but  still  partial,  exception 
of  Rubens.  In  music,  we  fear  we  must  say  that  the  change 
began  with  Mendelssohn,  whose  exquisite  works  lack  some¬ 
thing  of  that  nervous  fibre  which  indicates  the  strain  after 
something  higher  and  greater  than  that  which  is  explicitly  con¬ 
veyed.  In  architecture  the  change  was  already  beginning  to  take 
place  when  the  Perpendicular  style  had  fairly  set  in ;  the  inherent 
weakness  of  which  style  rendered  its  collapse  a  thing  scarcely  to 
be  regretted,  even  though  it  was  replaced  by  the,  in  great  measure, 
very  unworthy  imitation  of  Greek  architecture.  It  may,  by  the 
way,  be  remarked  as  curious  that  poetry  exhibits  scarcely  any 
examples  of  that  change  which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  kindred 
arts.  The  reason,  however,  is  clear;  poetry  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  so  little  of  an  art,  the  instrument  which  it  employs — 
language— is  so  familiar  to  the  most  uninstructed,  that  there  has 
been  far  more  scope  here  for  the  ever-surging  waves  of  natural 
human  feeling  to  overcome  false  and  artificial  allurements  than  in  the 
other  cases.  At  the  same  time,  wherever  poetry,  in  any  particular 
line,  has  demanded  artificial  construction  in  an  unusual  degree, 
there  the  same  phenomena  of  rise,  culmination,  and  decay  are 
observable  as  in  painting,  music,  and  architecture.  The  Greek 
drama  declined  after  Euripides ;  the  English  drama  declined  after 
Shakspeare. 

The  broad  principles  which  should  govern  architecture  may 
perhaps  be  classified  as  follows  : — First,  every  building  should 
be  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended.  This  may 
seem  a  very  obvious  rule ;  but  a  neglect  of  it  is  the  invariable 
vice  of  imitators.  One  instance  of  it  will  serve  instead  of  a 
dozen.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  buildings  erected  at 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  some  forty  years  ago,  will  remember 
the  broad  and  spacious  staircases,  built,  each  of  them,  for  the 
accommodation  of  four  undergraduates  and  two  Fellows ;  the 
large  bay-windows  on  those  staircases,  so  pleasant  to  sit  in  on  a 
draughty  day;  the  enormous  waste  in  the  size  of  the  rooms; 
the  huge  and  grotesque  pinnacles,  designated  in  , common  parlance 
“  peppercastors,”  whose  sole  recommendation  is  their  perverse 
eccentricity.  These  are  the  kind  of  erections  produced  by  a  man 
who  thinks  himself  bound  in  the  first  instance  to  produce  some¬ 
thing  striking,  and  makes  suitableness  a  second-rate  consideration. 
Such  a  procedure  offends  against  that  humility  which  should 
characterize  an  honest  workman,  who  should  invariably  make  the 
purpose  for  which  his  work  is  wanted  the  first  point,  and  subor¬ 
dinate  himself  and  his  fancies  to  this.  It  is  fair  to  add  that  the 
buildings  in  question  have  the  great  and  often  lacking  merit  of 
solidity,  a  merit  of  which  we  shall  shortly  speak  at  length.  Per¬ 
haps,  however,  the  part  of  a  building  in  which  a  want  of  suitable¬ 
ness  is  in  general  most  glaringly  shown  is  the  portico,  porch,  or 
any  appendage  of  the  kind.  Many  architects  seem  to  think  that  a 
portico  cannot  be  too  big ;  on  the  principle  that,  being  an  orna¬ 
ment,  the  bigger  it  is,  the  greater  ornament  it  is.  Not  a  few 
instances  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  London  churches.  So,  also, 
another  point  in  which  suitableness  is  eminently  required,  and  very 
frequently  deficient,  is  the  amount  of  light  to  be  admitted  into  a 
building.  It  looks  ugly  to  see  a  blank  bare  wall  with  a  few  little 
holes  covered  with  glass  in  it;  and  it  looks  ugly  to  see  a  wall 
nothing  but  windows ;  but  the  reason  of  the  ugliness  is  the  un¬ 
conscious  feeling  of  the  inconvenience  of  these  arrangements.  The 
ugliness  would  not  be  felt  where  such  arrangements  were  re¬ 
quired,  as,  for  instance,  in  an  ancient  castle,  where  narrow  slits  of 
windows  might  be  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  inhabitants  ;  nor, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a  conservatory. 

We  must  not  be  understood,  however,  to  say  that  want  of 
suitableness  to  the  purpose  required  is  the  most  common,  or  the 
greatest,  fault  of  English  architects.  The  English  character,  with 
all  its  defects,  has  an  obstinate  and  perverse  originality,  and  ab¬ 
horrence  of  shams;  and  except  where  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
some  unusually  eminent  architect,  they  generally  get,  as  far  as 
convenience  is  concerned,  their  money’s  worth  for  their  money. 

The  next  great  quality  which  buildings  ought  to  possess,  but 
which  it  is  partly  the  fault,  though  in  a  still  greater  degree  the 
misfortune,  of  English  buildings  conspicuously  to  lack,  is  perma¬ 
nence.  Permanence,  we  think,  is  the  greatest  architectural 
merit,  because  the  merit  in  which  architecture  transcends  every 
other  art.  How  fleeting,  comparatively,  is  the  beauty  of  a  picture 
or  of  a  statue  !  Even  those  cadences  of  music  which  melt  and  pene¬ 
trate  into  our  souls  more  deeply  than  anything  else  in  the  world, 
be  it  verse,  or  colour,  or  form — can  we  yet  be  assured  that  they  will 
excite  the  same  response  from  the  souls  of  two  thousand  years 
hence  that  they  do  now?  Wo  know  nothing  of  ancient  music; 
and  Beethoven  also  may  become  a  mystery,  a  shadow,  and  a  name 
to  the  world  which  now  delights  in  him.  And  as  for  poetry,  though 
men  still  possess  Ilomer,  yet  even  over  him  the  mists  of  time 
creep,  and  the  solid  reality  which  he  spoke  to  the  rude  warriors 
of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ  is  not  now  to  us  what  it  was 
to  them.  But  the  Pyramids  look  to  us  almost  as  they  looked  to 
their  founders.  They  have  neither  use  nor  grace ;  they  were 
built  doubtless  amid  the  tears  of  many  men,  and  at  the  command 
of  a  barbarous  and  ambitious  tyrant ;  they  record  neither  virtue 
nor  intellect.  But  they  are  permanent  with  a  permanency  that, 
to  our  short-sighted  gaze,  seejns  akin  to  eternity  ;  the  buildings 
which  we  look  upon  as  ancient,  nay  even  those  which  are  lost  in 
antiquity,  crumbling  and  perishing  beneath  the  weight  of  years, 
the  columns  of  Stonehenge,  are  modern  erections,  are  scarcely 


more  than  Westminster  Abbey  or  than  St.  Paul’s,  when  compared 
with  the  Pyramids.  And  with  all  this  the  Pyramids,  being  old, 
are  yet  young;  the  appointed  term  of  their  years,  when,  wasted 
by  rain  and  heat  and  the  assaults  of  man,  they  shall  lapse  into  the 
sands  of  the  deserts,  is  unforeseen  by  us  in  the  dimmest  future  ; 
there  is  not  a  building  of  this  century,  or  of  the  last  ten  centuries, 
which  will  not  decay  and  vanish  sooner  than  they.  This  per¬ 
manence,  the  single  quality  which  they  possess,  is  just  that 
which  it  is  most  difficult  to  secure  in  English  buildings.  Many 
things  indeed  are  against  it ;  the  moist  climate,  the  smoke  of 
our  large  towns,  are  adverse  to  the  delicate  creations  of  the  work¬ 
man’s  chisel,  and  even  to  the  most  solid  and  massive  walls, 
which  in  the  rainless  skies  of  Egypt  might  retain  the  sharp¬ 
ness  of  their  outline  for  a  thousand  years  without  injury  or  flaw. 
And,  beyond  all  this,  the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  population, 
which  does  not,  as  in  old  times,  remain  in  hereditary  succes¬ 
sion  from  father  to  son  within  the  same  town  or  village,  tilling 
the  same  fields  and  looking  up  to  the  same  hills  and  the  same 
sacred  walls,  but  hurries  from  place  to  place  as  work  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  calls  for  it — this  also,  by  destroying  the  interest  in  special 
localities,  destroys  likewise  the  interest  in  the  buildings  which 
adorn  them.  Then,  too,  there  are  many  kinds  of  buildings 
for  which  extreme  permanence  is,  practically,  so  far  from  being 
an  advantage  that  it  is  even  a  defect.  A  cotton  manu¬ 
factory  built  so  as  to  last  for  a  thousand  years  would  be  an 
absurdity.  A  mining  village,  which  “  springs  up  in  a  night,  to 
perish  in  a  night,”  cannot  occupy  itself  with  the  adornment  of 
walls  that  will  for  so  short  a  time  be  required  to  shelter  their 
occupiers. 

Nevertheless,  permanence  is  still  the  great  excellence  of  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  without  it  there  is  no  such  thing  as  architecture  at  all ; 
and  it  may  be  attained,  to  a  certain  extent,  even  in  England. 
Those  who  look  at  the  massive  walls  of  our  old  cathedrals  and 
ruined  abbeys,  of  Durham  and  Ely,  of  Fountains  and  Furness, 
will  feel  that  herein  lies  the  secret  of  their  strength,  of  their 
immeasurable  superiority  to  all  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  recent 
times.  In  modern  Europe,  it  is  a  curious  reflection  that  the  most 
permanent  traces  of  man’s  handiwork  are  probably  to  be  found  in 
the  railways  that  run  through  the  mountainous  districts.  "What 
force  less  than  an  earthquake,  if  even  that,  could  obliterate  every 
trace  of  the  Mont  Ceuis  Tunnel  ?  And  in  England,  though  on  a 
far  smaller  scale,  yet  similar  works  are  not  altogether  wanting ; 
witness  the  great  level  road  that  has  been  driven  through  the 
limestone  rocks  of  Derbyshire.  There  seems  no  reason  why 
the  tunnels  through  such  rocks  should  not  last  as  long  as  the 
caverns  that  are  known  to  have  opened  their  arched  portals  and 
internal  hollows  for  periods  measurable,  not  by  years,  but  by  the 
epochs  of  geology.  And  if  any  one  holds  that  the  want  of  beauty 
in  such  excavations  must  deprive  them  of  any  rank  as  archi¬ 
tecture,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Pyramids  have  no  beauty. 
Moreover,  nature  decks  these  roads  and  these  tunnels  with  living 
ivy,  and  yew  that  clings  to  the  rocks,  with  the  woods  of  the  glen, 
and  the  ferns  that  spring  between  the  stones. 

It  would,  however,  be  incorrect  to  deny  altogether  the  quality 
of  permanence  in  modern  English  buildings,  even  taking  into 
account  the  moist  and  corroding  climate.  They  are  more  deficient 
in  the  third  great  requisite  of  architecture — gracefulness.  Need 
we  mention,  in  this  connexion,  the  monster  hotels,  of  which  there 
are  so  many  examples  in  London — huge,  devoid  of  proportion, 
“  enormous  ”  both  in  the  original  and  in  the  acquired  sense  of  that 
word?  Yet,  for  the  sake  of  the  virtue  we  have  just  noticed,  we 
do  not  entirely  visit  them  with  the  condemnation  that  is  some¬ 
times  fulminated  against  them.  It  is  at  all  events  better  to  have 
a  roof  under  which  you  can  sleep  with  a  tranquil  mind,  rather 
than  one  which  threatens  to  fall  on  the  heads  that  are  in  debate, 
in  turmoil,  or  in  slumber  beneath  it,  like  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 
But  it  is  a  sad  truth  that,  just  as  the  conditions  of  our  country  and 
age  are  adverse  to  the  attainment  of  permanence  in  architecture,  so 
the  character  of  our  nation  is  adverse  to  the  attainment  of  grace¬ 
fulness.  There  is  too  much  hard  toil,  too  little  joyousness,  in  our 
work.  Yet,  though  the  swift  touch  and  easy  lightness  of  imagina¬ 
tive  power  are  nowhere  exhibited  in  the  recent  edifices  of  England, 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  deny  that  some,  especially  of  the  new 
churches,  have  been  designed  with  a  sincere  feeling  for  beauty, 
though  a  feeling  too  timid  to  break  away  from  traditionary  forms 
into  a  new  line.  Architects  who  study  beauty  are  still  absorbed  in 
the  past;  as  the  ivy  to  the  oak,  so  do  they  cling  for  safety  to  the 
more  powerful  minds  which  delineated  and  carved  the  lines  of  our 
great  cathedrals.  They  forget  that  nature  never  restores  the  old 
in  its  entirety ;  that  she  perpetually  regenerates  her  productions 
from  her  full  and  perennial  fountain ;  and  that  in  the  creation  of  a 
great  work,  no  man,  be  it  the  lowest  handicraftsman,  ought  to  be  a 
mere  mechanical  agent,  content  to  contribute  a  certain  quantum 
of  horse-power  to  the  raising  and  fashioning  of  stones,  while 
all  his  spiritual  powers  are  inert  and  torpid.  What,  indeed,  is 
most  truly  wanted  is  a  strong  popular  impulse  to  co-operate 
with  artistic  genius.  But  genuine  artists  help  to  create  the  wings 
on  which  they  are  to  soar ;  and  we  would  fain  hope  that  the  two 
together  may  not  be  wanting  to  our  country  in  the  future,  as  as¬ 
suredly  they  have  been  conspicuous  in  many  generations  of  the 
past. 
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MR.  GLADSTONE  AND  THE  LIBERAL  PRESS. 

r  I  HI  E  little  letter  in  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  just  expressed  his 
-1-  dissatisfaction  with  “  the  Liberal  press  of  London  ”  discloses  I 
on  the  part  of  the  writer  a  feeling  of  injury  and  resentment  of  j 
which  there  had  previously  been  other  indications.  There  is,  it  is 
rumoured,  to  be  some  change  in  the  management  of  the  halfpenny 
evening  paper  which  is  chiefly  known  by  its  circulation  in  the 
streets :  and  Mr.  Gladstone  affects  to  be  thrown  into  profound  dis¬ 
may  by  this  dreadful  news.  He  gives  it  to  be  understood  that  he 
has  in  these  late  dark  days  clung  to  the  Echo  as  the  last  bulwark  of 
sound  and  honest  Liberalism,  and  that  he  fears  its  conversion  into 
an  organ  of  another  kind  will  deprive  the  party  of  its  only 
trustworthy  representative.  “  The  Liberal  press  of  London,  ’ 
he  says,  “is  in  my  opinion  by  no  means  so  redundant  in 
healthy  principle  or  vigorous  action  as  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
pense  even  tolerably  with  the  aid  of  a  newspaper  so  widely 
circulated  and  so  honourably  and  ably  conducted  as  the 
Echo .’’  We  are  afraid  that  many  persons,  while  appre¬ 
ciating  the  Echo  as  a  handy  sheet  of  telegrams  and  gossip, 
have  hitherto  failed  to  recognize  its  importance  as  one  of  the 
great  forces  at  work  in  our  political  life.  Indeed  the  conditions 
under  which  such  a  journal  has  to  be  published  render  it  almost 
impossible  for  it  to  touch  upon  public  questions  except  in  a  slight 
and  superficial  manner.  It  is  a  mere  handbill  of  afternoon  news, 
and  nobody  except  Mr.  Gladstone  would  dream  of  going  to  it  for 
an  authoritative  opinion  on  any  subject,  or  would  imagine  that  it 
had  anv  influence  on  public  opinion.  There  is  something  singu¬ 
larly  childish  and  absurd  in  pretending  that  a  paper  of  this  kind, 
which  people  only  glance  at  for  the  telegrams,  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  Liberal  interests.  If  indeed  the  Liberal  party 
has  of  late  been  kept  alive  solely  by  the  efforts  of  the  Echo,  there 
could  hardly  be  a  more  melancholy  proof  of  its  hopeless  inani¬ 
tion.  It  may  be  conjectured,  however,  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
main  object  was  not  so  much  to  celebrate  the  late  editor  of  the 
Echo  as  to  take  an  opportunity  of  expressing  his  own  pent-up 
feelings  in  regard  to  other  newspapers.  A  year  or  two  since  he 
enunciated  the  theory  that  conscientious  journalism  was  to 
be  found  in  the  provinces  alone,  and  that  the  London  press  re¬ 
presented  merely  the  bilious  effervescence  of  the  Clubs  ;  and  it  may 
be  supposed  that  subsequent  reverses  have  not  altered  his  opinion 
on  this  point,  especially  as  the  taint  has  been  spreading  even  to  vir¬ 
tuous  and  unsophisticated  country  editors,  who  never  go  to  clubs, 
but  write  their  leaders  in  the  bosom  of  their  families.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that,  though  in  the  later  years  of  his 
Government  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sharply  criticized  even  by  jour¬ 
nalists  of  his  own  party,  there  was,  in  the  first  instance,  too  much 
of  a  disposition  to  dispense  with  criticism  altogether. 

Looking  back  on  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  weak 
point  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Ministerial  career  was  the  false  position 
in  which  he  was  placed  at  the  outset  by  the  obsequious¬ 
ness  and  flattery  of  the  Liberal  majority.  Whatever 
he  said  or  did  was  accepted  with  unquestioning  faith,  as 
if  it  were  a  decree  from  heaven,  and  beyond  the  range 
of  merely  human  judgment.  Those  were  the  days  when  the 
Daily  Telegraph  discovered  the  People’s  William,  and  devoted 
itself  to  daily  worship  of  the  idol,  who,  on  his  part,  did  not  disdain 
to  smile  on  his  votary,  and  reward  him  with  confidential  inspira¬ 
tions.  Other  journals,  it  is  true,  hesitated  to  prostrate  themselves 
in  quite  so  abject  a  manner  as  the  Telegraph ,  but  the  chords  of 
unreasoning  adoration  was  for  some  time  pretty  steadily  main¬ 
tained.  In  sounding  this  note  the  press  no  doubt  reflected  very 
closely  the  prevailing  mood  of  the  Liberal  majority ;  and  in  so 
doing  it  intensified  the  evil  influences  by  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  surrounded.  Nothing  could  be  more  perilous  to  an  ecstatic 
nature  such  as  his  than  the  absence  of  any  check  on  erratic  im¬ 
pulses  in  the  shape  of  friendly  but  frank  and  candid  criticism.  He 
was  encouraged  in  the  delusion  of  his  own  omnipotence,  and  learned 
to  regard  as  an  enemy  any  one  who  ventured,  even  on  the  most 
trivial  point,  to  question  his  infallibility.  The  servile  adulation  of 
the  newspapers  and  of  the  Parliamentary  majority  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  tendency  of  his  own  mind  to  impulsive  dogmatism 
on  the  other,  operated  in  a  singularly  injurious  manner;  and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  trace  to  this  source  most  of  the  disasters  of  the 
party.  Judging  from  the  strange  fondness,  like  that  of  Titania  for 
Bottom,  with  which  he  accepted  the  gross  and  fulsome  flatteries 
of  the  Telegraph — and  there  were  once  rumours  of  a  baronetcy  to 
reward  those  services — Mr.  Gladstone’s  idea  of  a  newspaper  of 
“  healthy  principle  and  vigorous  action  ”  would  seem  to  be  one 
which  daily  glorified  with  exaggerated  emphasis  and  extravagant 
praise  whatever  policy  he  might  choose  to  adopt,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  principles  of  the  party  in  whose  name  it  was  put  forth 
or  to  its  practicability  at  the  moment.  On  the  French  stage  one  of 
Got’s  most  amusing  parts  is  that  of  a  servant  whose  function  it 
is  to  carry  a  judge's  train,  and  who  feels  bound,  by  way  of 
identifying  himself  thoroughly  with  his  master,  as  if  they  were  one 
flesh  and  blood  connected  by  the  tail  of  the  robe,  to  imitate  with  a 
ruder  energy  every  movement  and  gesture  of  the  latter,  who  is  thus 
made  continually  ridiculous.  Much  the  same  service  was  rendered 
by  the  Telegraph  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  till  at  the  last,  when  it  saw  its 
patron  on  the  point  of  falling,  it  took  the  opportunity  of  aiming  a 
kick  at  him  as  he  went  down,  and  then  cringing  to  his  rival.  The 
sadden  change  in  the  tone  of  the  Telegraph  was  perhaps  less  re¬ 
markable  for  its  shabbiness  than  for  its  singular  audacity. 

It  may  be  presumed  that,  in  speaking  of  the  “  Liberal  press  of 
London,"  Mr.  Gladstone  had  in  view  those  papers  which  are  dis¬ 


tinctively  organs  of  the  party.  It  is  significant,  however,  that 
nearly  the  whole  press  of  London  is  Liberal  in  its  profession  of 
opinion,  though  it  has  not  been  of  late  years  so  fortunate  as  to  find 
itself  in  frequent  or  very  sympathetic  agreement  with  Mr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Gladstone  will  probably  account  for  this  by  the  supposition 
that  the  journals  in  question  are  weak  in  principle  and  corrupt  in 
action ;  but  it  is  also  possible  to  believe  that  it  is  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own 
wanderings  from  sound  Liberalism  which  have  brought  about  this 
alienation.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  uselessness  of  party  organs 
has  by  this  time  been  pretty  well  exposed.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  a  Minister  does  not  care  to  have  his  views  on  any  important 
question  given  to  the  world  until  he  is  ready  to  place  them  before 
Parliament ;  and  a  newspaper  which  every  morning  merely  repeats, 
with  more  or  less  discretion  or  indiscretion,  what  is  said  by  the 
leaders  of  its  party  the  night  before  neither  obtains  nor  deserves 
attention.  The  party  Conservative  papers  are  quite  as  empty  and 
impotent  in  their  own  way  as  those  on  the  Liberal  side  which,  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinion,  are  in  such  a  hopeless  condition,  and  for 
just  the  same  reason.  A  mere  echo  affords  no  satisfaction  to  public 
curiosity,  for  it  only  repeats  what  is  already  known.  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  shown  the  practical  sagacity  of  his  mature  years 
by  holding  aloof  from  any  connexion  with  organs  which  would 
only  embarrass  and  compromise  his  Administration  by  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  they  were  entitled  to  speak  for  it.  It  may  also 
be  thought  that  one  of  the  most  fortunate  things  that  ever 
happened  to  Mr.  Bright  was  the  death  of  the  Morning  Star. 
If  its  existence  h?,d  unfortunately  been  prolonged,  it  would  no 
doubt  have  continued  to  register  and  confirm  the  narrowness 
of  mind,  class  jealousy,  and  petty  spitefulness  which  had  be¬ 
come  the  characteristics  of  the  political  sect  to  whom  it  be¬ 
longed,  and  who  in  using  it  were  influenced  by  it  in  turn.  It 
is  impossible  not  to  see  that  release  from  this  unwholesome  para¬ 
site  has  been,  in  fact,  the  turning  point  of  Mr.  Bright’s  career.  It 
is  no  doubt  very  natural  that  a  Government  should  desire  to  be 
supported  by  the  press,  but  that  support  ceases  to  have  any  mean¬ 
ing  or  value  when  it  is  given  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  when 
readers  know  beforehand  exactly  what  they  will  find  when  they 
open  the  sheet.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  sneer 
at  the  weakness  of  the  journals  of  his  party,  which  indeed  have 
almost  abandoned  politics  for  lighter  and  more  sensational  matters ; 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  he  himself  has  done  much  to  cultivate 
“  healthy  principle  ”  by  his  selection  of  the  newspaper 
which  he  delighted  to  honour.  It  is  known  that  the 
late  Government  endeavoured  to  establish  confidential  rela¬ 
tions  of  a  novel  character  with  newspapers  which  it  thought 
would  be  useful  to  it,  and  that  indeed  a  sort  of  bureau,  after  the 
French  fashion,  was  for  a  time  actually  established  under  the 
supervision  of  one  of  the  Premier’s  most  intimate  agents.  It  may 
be  said  that  there  can  be  no  objection  to  a  Government  giving 
information  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  but  that  depends  on  the 
price  demanded  for  it,  and  in  this  case  the  information  offered  was 
clearly  a  reward  for  a  sacrifice  of  independence.  That  in  a  free 
country  a  statesman  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone  should  hanker  after  a 
claque  of  suok  papers  as  the  Daily  Telegraph  does  indeed  suggest 
some  uneasy  reflections  as  to  the  progress  of  true  Liberal  convic¬ 
tions. 


THE  INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  DEBATE. 

THE  debate  of  Tuesday  last  was  marked  by  special  charac¬ 
teristics  not  usually  associated  with  Indian  topics.  It 
required  no  Oriental  knowledge  to  enter  into  its  merits.  There 
were  no  intricate  land  tenures  to  puzzle  and  perplex.  There  were 
no  Asiatic  proclivities  to  amaze  or  disgust.  The  simple  question 
was,  whether  a  meritorious  class  of  public  servants,  attracted  to  the 
East  by  tempting  offers,  had  made  out  a  substantial  grievance,  and 
whether  a  powerful  Government  had  committed  a  positive  breach 
of  equity,  and  had  given  pledges  to  candidates  which  it  had  found 
inconvenient  to  redeem.  In  place  of  thetitlesof  Ameersand  Nawabs, 
of  ancient  Uajput3  wrho  had  misbehaved  at  Durbars,  or  of  upstart 
Mahrattas  who  had  practised  against  the  lives  of  Residents,  the 
speeches  were  taken  up  with  the  names  and  services  of  men  who, 
but  for  the  attractions  of  an  Indian  career,  might  have  been 
recently  partakers  in  the  athletic  sports  at  Lillie  Bridge,  or  might  be 
figuring  in  a  list  of  Directors  of  a  new  Civil  Service  Co-operative 
Company.  In  fact,  the  gist  of  the  dispute  would  have  been 
scarcely  more  intelligible  if  the  House  had  been  asked  to  say 
whether  the  functionaries  of  the  Home,  Colonial,  or  Inland  Revenue 
Offices  might  be  permitted  to  write  plaj's  after  office  hours,  to 
edit  magazines,  or  to  employ  their  leisure  in  any  remunerative 
pursuit.  Then,  the  points  for  decision  were  successively  handled 
by  speakers  who,  for  the  most  part,  thoroughly  knew  what  they 
were  talking  about.  Mr.  Lowe  led  the  attack  with  extracts  from 
authentic  Parliamentary  papers,  enlivened  by  pungent  comments, 
and  marshalled  with  the  skill  and  method  which  an  ex-official  can 
always  command.  Sir  G.  Campbell  found  himself  far  better  em¬ 
ployed  in  explaining  to  an  attentive  audience  the  difficulties  and 
vexations  of  an  Indian  Governor  than  in  irritating  an  assemblage 
of  impatient  landowners  by  showing  what  a  fine  thing  it  might  be 
to  apply  to  the  English  system  of  leases  and  copyholds  some  of  the 
traditions  of  Manu  and  the  legacies  of  Todar  Mull.  The  member  for 
the  Elgin  Burghs  spoke  with  all  the  weight  of  past  experience  and  with 
the  freshness  imparted  by  the  sights  and  scenes  of  hisrecent  tour.  He 
has,  no  doubt,  been  told  frightful  stories  of  neglect  or  partiality  ; 
I  he  has  probably  heard,  from  speakers  smarting  under  disappoint- 
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ment,  that  first-rate  talent  lies  buried  in  the  jungles  instead  of 
shining  at  Sudder  stations  or  Head-quarters ;  and  he  may  even 
have  been  pestered  with  anecdotes  of  those  good  old  days  when  a 
young  magistrate,  on  more  than  2,000 1.  a  year,  dispensed  sub¬ 
stantial  justice  in  his  shirt-sleeves;  while  a  .fudge,  not  much  his 
senior  in  the  service,  on  3,000 L,  smoked  a  hookah  over  the  in¬ 
tricacies  of  a  boundary  suit  or  a  case  of  Hindu  adoption.  Irish 
and  Scotch  members  joined  in  condemning  the  Government.  Sir 
S.  Northcote  forgot  the  trials  of  a  financier,  and  remembered  only 
that  an  Indian  Minister  ought  not  to  be  too  much  hampered  by 
Special  and  Select  Committees,  and  needed  the  support  of  the 
House ;  and  the  Under-Secretary,  while  admitting  that  the  case 
of  the  civilians  of  the  North-West  Provinces  bore  out  some  of 
Mr.  Lowe’s  charges,  showed  incontestably  that  the  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  had  really  conferred  other  solid  advantages  on  the  me¬ 
morialists  ;  and  that  a  Committee,  unless  it  was  prepared  to  relieve 
Sir  John  Strachey  of  all  interest  in  his  administration,  was  not 
likely  to  obtain  any  further  evidence  than  what  the  papers  dis¬ 
closed. 

To  understand  the  origin  of  these  grievances  it  is  expedient  to 
go  back  some  thirty  years  in  Indian  history.  Neither  injured 
memorialists  nor  indignant  members  must  imagine  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  a  hardworking  generation  has  had  just  cause  of 
complaint.  Blocks  in  promotion  used  to  occur  periodically  in  an 
age  of  Directors  and  patronage,  like  Indian  famines  or  epidemics. 
There  were  actually  civilians  stopping  promotion  in  1 845  who  had 
come  out  to  India  in  the  latter  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
But  then  salaries,  on  the  average,  were  higher.  The  governing 
body  in  Leadenhall  Street  had  a  watchful  eye  for  the  interests  of 
their  pet  service,  and  Parliamentary  debates  were  not  necessary  to 
redress  the  injuries  of  men  who  could  always  explain  their  case  by 
letter  to  a  well-dispo3ed  and  influential  uncle,  or  set  the  facts  “  in 
a  proper  light  ”  to  their  near  relation  by  marriage,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  Then,  too,  any  temporary  stoppage  was  soon  re¬ 
moved  by  the  mere  expansion  of  the  empire.  New  and  splendid 
provinces  were  successively  being  annexed  after  a  campaign,  or 
absorbed  after  a  number  of  warnings ;  and  the  ablest  men  of 
crowded  administrations  were  drafted  oft’  from  the  dull  routine  of 
stale  duties  fenced  in  by  circulars  to  put  in  practice  their  cherished 
theories  and  magnificent  dreams,  in  fields  where  there  were  no 
pedants  to  check  their  ardour,  and  no  barristers  from  the  Supreme 
Court  to  worry  them  with  English  law.  Now  all  this,  of  course, 
is  at  an  end.  The  area  requiring  for  its  government  a  disciplined 
service  is  not  likely  to  increase.  Pleasant  appointments  are  found 
to  be  useless,  and  are  dispensed  with.  To  new  ones  divers  claimants 
start  up.  It  is  moreover,  as  is  urged,  extremely  desirable  that  a 
field  should  be  kept  open  for  the  development  of  those  diplomatic 
and  administrative  talents  which  have  heretofore  changed  an 
artillerist  into  a  statesman  and  a  commandant  of  cavalry  into  a 
councillor  or  an  envoy.  One  of  the  best  of  our  Indian  politicals  at 
this  very  moment  was  only  in  charge  of  the  Guide  Corps  at  the 
siege  of  Delhi ;  and  Mr.  Lowe  was  not  very  happy  when  he  singled 
out  for  depreciation  the  gentleman  who  now  holds  the  post  of 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  North-West  Provinces.  This 
post  does  not  elsewhere  belong  by  divine  right  to  the  Civil  Service. 
It  has  been  filled  in  the  other  provinces  by  captains  of  the  Staff 
C-orps  and  bv  graduates  who  are  not  civilians.  Neither  in  these 
days  is  it  a  disqualification  for  those  who  train  youths  to  be  great 
and  successful  cricketers.  A  taste  for  athletics  is  just  the  thing 
wanted  for  Asiatics,  who  are  apt  to  feed  the  intellect  and  starve 
the  body.  Indian  papers  have  recently  amazed  their  readers  with 
an  account  of  matches  between  the  students  of  the  Bareilly  or 
Delhi  Colleges,  where  Din  Dayal  was  thrown  out  after  a  brilliant 
hitting  innings,  and  Kader  Buksh  astonished  his  adversaries  by 
making  a  dexterous  catch  at  square  leg. 

Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  memorialists  have  an  equitable 
claim  to  consideration,  though  they  put  it,  or  allow  it  to  be  put, 
too  high.  Lord  Dalhousie,  it  is  clear,  at  first,  aDd  afterwards  Lord 
Lawrence,  laid  down  certain  rules  regarding  the  due  proportion  of 
military  men  to  civilians  in  certain  tracts.  The  former  fixed  the 
non-civilian  element  at  one-half ;  the  latter  at  one-third.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  olficers  of  the  Staff  Corps  can  find  openings 
for  civil  employment  only  in  what  are  termed  Non-regulation 
provinces.  These  extensive  training  grounds  are  scattered  about 
Upper  and  Central  India  in  the  shape  of  Oudh,  the  Punjab, 
and  the  Central  Provinces.  For  a  military  man  to  hold  a 
place  in  the  select  hierarchy  of  the  districts  of  the  Doab 
of  Hindostan  would  be  as  impossible  as  for  an  Indian  ex- 
Judge  to  become  a  Vice-Chancellor.  It  is  now  admitted  that 
neither  Lord  Lawrence’s  rules,  nor  yet  Lord  Dalhousie’s,  have 
been  observed.  Military  men  enjoy  more  than  them  fair  share  of 
Commissionerships  of  divisions,  or  of  districts,  and,  in  plain  English, 
it  has  been  found  necessary  or  politic  in  the  dispensation  of  patron¬ 
age  to  ignore  or  evade  the  rules.  Still  a  tacit  abandonment  of 
rules  is  a  very  different  thing  from  a  deliberate  breach  of  any  special 
covenant  which  every  civilian  enters  into  ;  as,  for  instance,  that  he 
will  not  take  bribes  on  the  one  hand,  or  that  he  may  look,  on  the 
other,  to  receive,  after  twenty-five  years’  service,  a  pension  of  1 ,000 1. 
a  year.  Speakers  talked  in  the  late  discussion  as  if  Government 
was  to  bind  itself  by  rigid  and  inflexible  principles,  and  as  if 
provisions  granting  leave,  furlough,  or  even  allowances,  were  of  the 
nature  of  things  that  could  never  be  modified  or  abolished. 
It  was,  no  doubt,  wrong  in  previous  Governments  to  keep  on 
their  proceedings  certain  printed  assurances  which  they  did  not 
carry  out ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  military  men  have 
au  extraordinary  power  of  clinging  to  their  civil  appointments 


until  they  become  Major-Generals  or  exceed  fifty-five  years  of 
age.  The  result  of  this  debate  shows  also  the  impolicy  of  hard 
and  fast  lines,  or  of  adopting  a  strict  rule  of  numerical  propor¬ 
tion  in  elements  that  must  obviously  fluctuate.  There  is,  too, 
something  that  jars  unpleasantly  on  the  mind  in  Mr.  Lowe’s  refe¬ 
rences,  not  so  much  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  as  to  the 
readiness  of  Orientals  to  proffer  bribes.  An  ex-Minister  should 
surely  not  even  hint  to  the  new  race  of  Indian  Civil  Servants  that 
they  may  be  at  liberty  some  day  to  stand,  like  Clive,  astonished  at 
their  own  moderation.  The  memorialists  will  also  do  well  to 
recollect  that  they  must  not  cry  out  about  broken  faith  and  violated 
pledges  because  they  do  not  find  well-paid  appointments  fall  to 
their  lot  with  the  rapidity  and  certainty  relied  on  by  touters  and 
examiners.  And  the  Government  may  depend  upon  it  that  they 
must  henceforth  cease  to  look  for  that  old  feeliDg  with  which 
civilians  were  contented  to  wait  for  deferred  promotion  with  little 
beyond  a  grumble  or  a  groan.  Candidates  who  have  won  their 
appointments  by  sheer  exertion  and  talent  in  an  open  field  have 
no  patrons  to  thank,  or  ancient  corporations  to  look  up  to  with 
reverence.  The  Indian  Service  is  now  recruited  on  the  grand 
commercial  principles  of  demand  and  supply.  Some  little  confu¬ 
sion  was  also  imparted  to  the  debate  by  a  reference  to  Act3 
of  Parliament  of  i860  and  1861.  The  just  complaints  of  the 
North-Western  civilians  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  these 
statutes,  though,  if  we  could  offer  a  word  of  advice  to  the  autho¬ 
rities,  it  would  be  to  repeal  or  shelve  them  with  the  least  possible 
delay.  If  ever  acted  on,  they  will  raise  a  serious  question,  not  as 
to  whether  appointments  in  the  Punjab  shall  be  held  by  Bachelors 
of  Arts  in  preference  to  captains  of  infantry,  but  whether  natives 
shall  be  admitted,  without  qualifying  in  the  lower  grades,  to  ap¬ 
pointments  hitherto  exclusively  reserved  for  those  who  have  entered 
the  Civil  Service  by  competition.  Hitherto,  however,  no  irrepar¬ 
able  harm  has  been  done.  The  sympathies  of  the  House  were  clearly 
on  the  side  of  the  memorialists.  The  statement  of  the  Under-Secre¬ 
tary  showed  that  there  was  no  disposition  to  avoid  responsibility.  But 
we  cannot  afford  to  add,  to  the  risk  of  disaffection  and  disloyalty 
amongst  Hindu  and  Mahommedan  subjects,  the  difficulty  of  govern¬ 
ing  them  by  a  body  of  irritated  gentlemen  who  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  able  to  occupy  the  House  of  Commons  for  a  whole  afternoon. 
Lord  Macaulay,  in  that  Report  which  is  the  very  basis  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system,  wished  to  see  such  an  examination  established  as 
should  not  exclude  from  the  Civil  Service  of  India  either  “  a 
Mackintosh  or  a  Tenterden,  a  Canning  or  a  Horner.”  It  must  be 
the  aim,  therefore,  of  the  Indian  Local  Governments  so  to  regu¬ 
late  their  patronage  as  to  give  a  just,  and  no  more  than  a  just, 
proportion  of  situations  to  the  equally  valuable  section  of  the  army, 
which  is  prepared  to  show  that  it  has  not  degenerated  from  the 
standard  of  Malcolm  and  of  Edward.es,  of  Sir  Henry  Lawrence 
and  of  Sir  Arthur  Phayre. 


THE  OLD  CATHOLIC  SYNOD. 

THE  Report  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  annual  Synod  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Old  Catholics  at  Bonn,  which  has  now  appeared,  naturally 
suggests  a  review  of  the  internal  progress  and  present  position  of  that 
body.  And  its  appearance  happens  to  coincide  with  the  publication  of 
two  documents  which  serve  to  illustrate  the  actual  or  anticipated 
relations  of  the  Old  Catholics  to  other  portions  of  Christendom. 
On  the  one  hand  we  have  an  English  translation,  which  for  some 
unexplained  cause  has  only  just  appeared,  of  the  Report  of  the 
Reunion  Conferences  held  at  Bonn  last  September,  and  noticed  at 
the  time  in  our  columns,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Liddon  showing  in 
what  light  the  movement  is  regarded  by  that  considerable  section 
of  the  English  Church  which  he  represents.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Dollinger  to  the  Theological  Professors  at  Constan¬ 
tinople  has  now  been  published  in  the  newspapers,  inviting  them 
to  attend  a  second  Conference  to  be  held  at  Bonn  next  August. 
Dr.  Liddon  begins  by  repudiating  a  notion,  which  there  has  cer¬ 
tainly  been  something,  not  in  the  utterances  of  Dr.  Dollinger  him¬ 
self,  but  in  the  words  and  acts  of  the  practical  leaders  of  the 
German  movement  to  encourage,  that  they  are  “  religious  adven¬ 
turers  who  are  trying  their  hands  at  the  creation  of  a  new  Church.” 
On  the  contrary,  he  says  that  the  movement  was  created  by  the 
Vatican  Council,  and  that  the  Old  Catholics  only  continued  to  do 
what  they  had  done  before  the  Council  met,  rejecting  a  new  dogma 
which  was  opposed  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church  and  the  facts  of 
history.  But  when  they  found  themselves  refused  the  Sacraments 
in  consequence  of  this  course  of  conduct,  they  were  obliged  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  modus  vioendi,  and  “  hence  their  Synods,  their  bishop, 
their  increasing  sense  of  a  new  corporate  life.”  They  have  since 
had  to  encounter  a  new  danger  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  who  “  has  succeeded  in  morally  rehabilitating  Ultra- 
montanism  by  persecuting  it,”  while  he  “  has  extended  to  the  Old 
Catholics  a  patronage  which  might  become  more  embarrassing 
than  his  hostility,”  but  which,  it  must  be  hoped,  “  will  fail  to 
demoralize  them.”  And  then  the  writer  proceeds  to  dwell,  in  lan¬ 
guage  of  sympathetic  eloquence,  on  the  opportunity  thus  held  out 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  “  the  vision  of  a  body  which  shall 
compass  the  world,  .  .  through  which  one  pulse  shall  throb  at 
Constantinople,  at  Munich,  and  at  Lambeth,  and  to  whose  plead¬ 
ings  Rome  herself,  in  the  days  that  are  assuredly  before  her, 
may  not  be  always  deaf.  ’  Dr.  Dellinger’s  letter  to  the  Eastern  Pro¬ 
fessors  is  conceived  in  much  the  same  spirit  as  Dr.  Liddon’s  preface. 
He  claims  to  speak  in  the  name  of  a  portion  of  the  Catholic  Church 
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which  does  not  acknowledge  the  Vatican  Council  and  its  new 
dogmas,  and  is  convinced  that  the  Orthodox  Church  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  is  also  “a  portion  of  the  great,  ancient  Apostolic  com¬ 
munity.”  He  thinks  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  bring  about  such  a 
dogmatic  agreement  between  the  two  bodies  as  may  lead  to  the 
restoration  of  ecclesiastical  unity  as  it  existed  more  than,  twelve 
centuries  ago.  And  he  therefore  hopes  that,  at  the  second  Reunion 
Conference  to  be  held  at  Rome  next  August,  representatives  from 
the  patriarchate  of  Constantinople  will  be  able  to  appear.  A 
favourable  response  has,  we  believe,  been  sent  to  this  invitation. 
But,  to  judge  from  the  records  of  last  year’s  Conference,  it  may 
well  be  questioned  how  far  the  results  desired  by  Dr.  Bollinger  are 
likely  to  be  very  speedily  attained.  The  rigid  and  characteristic 
obstinacy  then  displayed  by  the  Oriental  deputies  in  maintaining 
the  immutable  obligation  of  every  jot  and  tittle  of  their  peculiar 
usages  and  beliefs,  hardly  looked  as  if  they  were  ready  at  present 
to  agree  to  any  union  other  than  a  simple  absorption  of  the 
Western  into  the  Eastern  Church,  which  is  of  course  out  of  the 
question. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  from  individual  expressions  of  sympathy 
and  hope  on  the  part  of  Anglicans  and  Old  Catholics  to  the  cor¬ 
porate  action  of  the  latter  body.  The  Synod  of  Bonn  had  a  double 
function  to  perform  ;  it  took  stock,  so  to  say,  of  the  progress  and 
actual  condition  of  the  community  which  it  represents,  and  also 
legislated  for  it.  Under  the  first  head,  the  statistics  contained  in 
Professor  Schulte’s  Report  must  open  the  eyes  of  those  who 
were  sanguine  enough  to  anticipate  a  very  rapid  advance  of  the 
cause.  Bishop  Reinkens,  if  we  remember  rightly,  claimed  about 
50,000  spiritual  subjects  in  a  pastoral  issued  more  than  a  year 
ago.  But  even  with  the  accession,  which  is  announced,  of  about 
10,000  persons  during  the  past  year,  that  number  is  not  reached 
yet.  There  are  stated  to  be  in  Germany  altogether  98  organized 
congregations  of  Old  Catholics,  comprising  14,266  heads  of 
families,  and  44,886  persons,  about  three-fourths  of  them  being  in 
Prussia  and  Baden.  Prussia  has  32  congregations,  with  nearly 
19,000  members ;  Baden  35  congregations,  with  15,000  members. 
Bavaria  comes  next  with  26  congregations,  comprising  over 
10,000  members;  the  remaining  thousand  being  made  up  by 
Hesse,  Birkenfeld,  and  Wurtemberg.  The  exact  number  of  priests 
is  not  given ;  but  it  seems  to  be  about  50,  of  whom  twelve  are 
new  accessions  during  the  past  twelvemonth,  nine  having  joined 
the  movement,  and  three  being  ordained  by  Bishop  Reinkens. 
These  are  of  course  very  moderate  figures,  especially  when  we  re¬ 
member  that  one  cause,  which  was  especially  dwelt  upon  at  the 
earlier  Old  Catholic  Congresses  as  holding  back  many  who  in 
heart  were  with  them  from  any  overt  act,  has  long  since  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany.  So  far  from  such  a  step 
exposing  them  now  to  any  worldly  troubles,  wherever  the  Falk 
laws  are  in  force,  priests  who  join  the  movement  have  nothing  to 
lose  and  everything  to  gain.  Their  incomes  are  secure  ;  they  would 
have  an  excellent  chance  of  preferment,  and  might  fairly  hope  to  be 
promoted  in  due  time  to  some  of  the  bishoprics  which  are  one  after 
another  becoming  vacant  by  the  civil  deposition  as  well  as  by  the 
death  of  their  occupants.  On  the  other  hand,  by  remaining  where 
they  are  they  run  an  imminent  risk  of  fine,  imprisonment,  and  exile  ; 
nevertheless,  with  very  few  exceptions,  they  prefer  to  remain.  There 
is  no  doubt  much  likelihood,  as  Dr.  Liddon  suggests,  that  Prince 
Bismarck's  policy  may  in  another  way  have  promoted  this  result :  it 
has  no  doubt  done  much  to  rehabilitate  the  Bishops,  after  their  moral 
collapse  at  the  close  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  to  enlist  all  the 
chivalry  of  religious  feeling  on  the  side  of  Ultramontanism.  And 
it  must  be  added  that,  with  the  exception  of  Dr.  Bollinger,  who 
remonstrated  some  time  ago,  the  Old  Catholics  have,  to"”  say  the 
least,  shown  no  signs  of  disapproval  of  an  oppressive  legislation 
which  pressed  not  on  themselves  but  on  their  opponents.  Even 
Dr.  Schulte's  Report,  while  disclaiming  all  responsibility  in  the 
matter  on  their  part,  adds  that  “  they  cannot  regard  with  indiffer¬ 
ence  laws  directed  against,  the  common  enemy.”  This  is  hardly  a 
way  of  looking  at  the  question  likely  to  attract  the  sympathy  of 
outsiders,  though  it  is  perhaps  natural  enough. 

But  wo  suspect  there  is  another  reason  for  which  the  Old 
Catholics  themselves  are  directly  responsible,  which  is, irrespectively 
of  futuro  results,  antagonistic  to  rapid  advance  in  their  original 
field  of  action.  They  have  already,  as  we  observed  last  year*, 
shifted  their  original  ground,  and  men  who  have  gone  with 
them  up  to  a  certain  point  may  be  excused  for  asking  how  they  are 
to  know  or  to  acquire  any  adequate  data  for  safely  judging  exactly 
where  their  leaders  mean  to  stop.  With  the  theological  merits  or 
demerits  of  their  altered  attitude  we  are  not  concerned  here. 
It  is  certainly  not  consistent  with  the  aims  of  the  Old  Catholics  at 
the  beginning  of  the  movement.  They  then  desired  to  reform 
the  Roman  Church  ab  ultra.  They  now  seem  to  contemplate  a 
union  of  Episcopal  Churches  quite  outside  of  Rome.  They 
began  by  expressly  taking  their  stand  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  as 
against  the  innovations,  maintained  to  be  at  once  untenable  in  them¬ 
selves  and  irregularly  introduced,  of  the  Vatican  Synod.  This 
proclamation  stood  at  the  head  of  their  first  programme,  which  has 
never,  we  believe,  been  formally  repudiated,  and  the  position  was 
at  least  a  perfectly  intelligible  one.  Nor  did  it  at  all  necessarily 
imply,  as  wTe  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  an  acceptance  o”f 
the  final  and  oecumenical  authority  of  the  Tridentine  Council,  but 
simply  that  for  the  present  it  was  their  base  of  operations.  They 
came  forward  as  the  genuine  and  faithful  representatives  of  “  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  as  it  was  before  1870,”  and  although 
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they  desired  also  to  be  reformers,  and  made  no  secret  of  their 
conviction  that  there  were  many  grave  abuses  in  their  Church 
requiring  to  be  corrected,  they  could  quote  a  whole  catena 
of  Saints  and  doctors,  and  even  Popes,  who  had  said  the  same 
before  them,  and  had  often  made  honest  and  more  or  less  success¬ 
ful  attempts  to  translate  their  words  into  practice.  What  is  more 
to  the  purpose,  there  is  notoriously  a  very  widespread  feeling  to 
the  same  effect  among  both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  existing 
Latin  communion.  Had  the  Old  Catholics  adhered  to  their 
original  programme,  they  might  not  indeed  have  achieved  any 
immediate  or  brilliant  result,  but  (supposing  them  to  have 
been  able  to  keep  together)  they  might  safely  have  counted 
on  the  moral  support  of  a  very  large  number  of  their  co-religion¬ 
ists,  who  for  various  reasons  refrained  from  openly  joining  their 
ranks,  but  who  would  have  thankfully  welcomed  so  influential 
a  protest  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Curia,  and  have  aided 
in  that  gradual  reformation  which  alone  is  possible  in  so  vast  and 
complex  an  organization  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  That 
they  are  themselves  well  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  forces- 
is  clear,  if  only  from  the  resolution  adopted  at  their  last  Synod  to 
circulate  an  address,  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Reinkens,  among 
those  clergy  who  do  not  acknowledge  the  Vatican  decrees, 
but  yet  do  not  join  them.  But  of  course  the  line  they  are  now 
taking  is  one  which  must,  for  the  present  at  least,  cause  a  marked 
separation  between  them  and  this  large  and  important  class  of  those 
whom  they  must  still  regard  as  their  fellow-Catholics.  They  appear 
to  have  virtually,  if  not  formally,  thrown  over  the  Council  of 
Trent,  before  explaining  what  dogmatic  authority,  if  any,  they 
propose  to  substitute  for  it ;  they  have  materially  altered  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  their  Church  in  such  fundamental  points  as  the  rule  of 
sacramental  confession,  and  they  are  now  engaged  in  constructing 
a  new  and  vernacular  liturgy.  Now,  we  repeat,  the  question  which 
their  well-wishers  in  England  have  to  ask  is  not  whether  these 
and  kindred  changes  are  or  are  not  improvements  in  themselves. 
The  question  is  not  even  whether  it  would  be  desirable  here¬ 
after  to  introduce  reforms  of  this  kind,  or  how  far  they  may  be 
considered  compatible  with  the  true  genius  of  Catholicism,  about 
which  opinions  may  fairly  differ ;  it  is  whether  the  Old  Catholics,, 
in  their  present  position  and  with  their  professed  aims,  do  wisely 
to  introduce  them  at  present,  and  in  Germany  in  which  their  cam¬ 
paign  lies.  We  should  ourselves,  for  instance,  gladly  admit  the  im¬ 
mense  advantages  of  a  vernacular  liturgy.  But  innovations,  however 
desirable,  which  draw  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  Old 
Catholics  and  the  great  body  of  their  Church  are  obviously  pre¬ 
mature  in  proportion  as  they  risk  making  that  distinction 
perpetual. 

The  most  important  act  of  the  recent  Bonn  Synod  was  the 
authorization  of  a  new  ritual,  in  the  German  language,  which 
however  is  not  yet  in  print,  and  we  cannot  therefore  say  how  far 
it  varies  from  the  Latin  original.  The  Synod  also  directed  a  form 
of  general  confession  to  be  prepared  for  use  before  Communion,  in 
place,  we  presume,  of  the  sacramental  confession  which  was  last 
year  ruled  to  be  purely  optional.  As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the- 
service  of  the  mass  has  not  yet  been  touched,  but  competent 
persons  are  invited  to  send  in  suggestions  for  its  future  reform.  A 
long  and  complicated  resolution  was  passed  on  the  observance  of 
holy  days,  which  however  leaves  matters  for  the  present  much 
where  they  were  before.  The  blessing  of  the  Church  is  ordered 
to  be  conferred  on  those  who  have  been  civilly  manned  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Imperial  law  of  last  February,  except  in 
cases  of  “disparity  of  cult” — i.e.  where  one  of  the  parties  Is 
uubaptized — or  where  either  of  them  has  been  civilly  divorced. 
Yet  with  a  strange  inconsistency,  although  divorced  persons  may 
not  receive  the  nuptial  benediction,  the  priest  is  forbidden  to 
refuse  them  the  sacraments  afterwards.  Clearly  divorce  a  vinculo « 
must  either  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  divine  law  or  not ;  and 
as  the  Synod  has  expressly  abolished  all  merely  ecclesiastical 
impediments,  constituted  by  canon  law,  we  presume  that  they 
continue  to  regard  it  in  the  former  light.  But,  if  so,  there  is 
quite  as  much  reason  for  refusing  communion  to  persons  who- 
must  be  held  to  be  living  in  bigamy  as  for  refusing  the- 
nuptial  benediction.  On  one  fundamental  question  of  discipline 
the  Synod  showed  much  discretion.  It  declined,  “in  the  present 
condition  of  things,”  to  meddle  with  the  rule  of  clerical  celibacy, 
probably  from  an  instinctive  conviction  that  such  a  change  would 
imply  too  violent  a  break  with  the  existing  polity  of  the  whole  Latin 
Church.  This  legislation  seems  to  show  that,  after  all,  policy  has- 
guided  their  choice  of  change ;  for  the  rule  of  confession,  wiiich  has 
been  already  altered,  touches  far  more  closely  on  doctrine,  and 
both  that  and  the  use  of  Latin  in  the  ritual  are  of  older  date 
than  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  while  the  practical  objections 
urged  against  the  observance  of  the  latter  are  far  more  ob¬ 
vious  and  urgent.  The  abstract  value  of  such  reforms  is  another- 
matter;  and  to  measure  the  successful  advance  of  the  Old 
Catholic  movement  by  the  degree  of  its  detailed  appi-oximation  to 
a  strictly  Anglican  type  of  doctrine  and  worship  is  to  forget  that 
the  first  concern  of  Germans  and  Catholics,  intending  to  remain 
such,  is  with  the  German  Catholic  Church.  If  indeed  their  object 
was  to  set  up  for  themselves,  or,  as  Dr.  Liddon  phrases  it,  to 
“  create  a  new  Church,”  it  would  be  open  to  them  to  follow 
whatever  model  they  judged  to  be  abstractedly  the  best.  But  that 
would  of  course  be  to  abandon  all  immediate  idea  of  exerting  a 
healthy  and  purifying  internal  influence  on  the  great  body  to  which 
they  have  hitherto  always  claimed  to  belong.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  could  really  make  good  the  wider  idea  of  building  up  a  cordon 
of  sacramental  and  episcopal  churches  in  Continental  Europe,  in 
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the  East,  in  England,  and  in  America,  repudiating  Papal  inno¬ 
vations  as  Buch,  hut,  -while  independent  of  each  other,  and 
•with  every  degree  of  ritual  difference  among  themselves,  combining 
in  a  joint  profession  of  the  primitive  faith,  they  would  have  taken 
a  step  towards  the  future  unity  of  Christendom  more  direct  than 
any  which  has  been  achieved  since  the  first  unhappy  breach 
between  the  East  and  West.  Under  such  conditions  the  present 
smallness  of  their  muster-roll  would  be  less  important,  for,  although 
they  would  be  definitively  isolated  from  their  own  communion,  they 
would  have  the  support  of  wide-spread  communities  elsewhere. 
However,  they  have  as  yet  as  a  body,  irrespectively  of  Dr.  Bollinger’s 
Bonn  Conference  (which  it  must  be  recollected  was  not  an  official 
Old  Catholic  gathering),  publicly  professed  no  such  intention,  while 
they  seem  to  be  drifting  into  an  ambiguous  policy  which  seeks 
to  combine  the  privileges  of  their  old  with  the  freedom  of  a 
new  position.  It  would  be  matter  of  great  regret  that  an  enter¬ 
prise  of  so  much  promise  should  ultimately  fail  through  the  in¬ 
discretion  or  indecision  of  its  leading  minds. 


THE  FRENCH  FLOODS. 

THERE  are  certain  quarters  in  some  French  cities  where  the 
inhabitants  ought  to  know  that  they  are  living  on  sufferance, 
and  where  the  proprietors,  as  we  may  presume,  must  take  the  chance 
of  periodical  inundations  into  consideration  in  any  estimate  of  their 
incomes.  That  “  revolutionary  torrent,”  the  Loire,  has  in  our 
•days  by  no  means  the  worst  reputation  among  French  rivers,  and 
we  imagine  that  the  Rhone  and  Garonne,  with  their  tributaries, 
are  decidedly  the  most  destructive.  The  great  floods  of  the 
Rhone  which  took  place  nineteen  years  ago  must  still  be  fresh  in 
The  recollection  of  every  one.  Then  the  whole  of  the  Rhone 
valley  was  more  or  less  submerged,  and,  where  the  valley  widens 
into  a  plain,  the  plain  was  changed  into  a  fresh-water  sea.  At 
Avignon  and  elsewhere,  venerable  bridges  that  had  spanned 
the  stream  for  many  centuries  were  shaken  almost  to  their  fall, 
under  pressure  of  the  rising  waters.  The  Emperor  Napoleon 
■started  promptly  for  Lyons — to  do  him  bare  justice,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  set  an  example  of  activity  when  any  work  of  benevolence 
was  to  be  performed — and  when  he  reached  Lyons,  and  went  to 
judge  for  himself  of  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  he  had  to  exchange 
the  Prefect's  carriage  for  a  boat.  This  time  it  is  the  valley  of 
the  Garonne  that  is  chiefly  suffering ;  but  the  accounts  that  reach 
us  are  far  more  terrible.  And  the  man  who  owed  his  fortunes  to 
the  Empire,  and  whom  the  Emperor  created  a  Marshal  and  a 
Duke,  has  hastened  to  imitate  the  example  of  his  old  master.  The 
President  of  the  French  Republic  made  a  rapid  tour  in  the  South, 
■directing  in  person  the  efforts  for  relieving  the  sufferers,  and  as¬ 
suring  them  of  sympathy  and  assistance  from  their  countrymen.  He 
had  not  undertaken  the  journey  without  urgent  cause,  for  the  ac¬ 
counts  that  reach  us  are  really  terrible.  The  unfortunate  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  district  seem  to  have  been  taken  altogether  by  sur¬ 
prise.  In  the  words  of  a  French  Correspondent  writing  to  one  of 
the  evening  journals,  the  rain  that  had  been  falling  heavily  in 
Paris  had  been  coming  down  in  sheets  of  water  in  the  South.  Yet 
up  to  the  Wednesday  in  last  week  no  one  appears  to  have  appre¬ 
hended  that  there  would  be  any  serious  floods.  On  the  ensuing 
night  the  people  were  painfully  undeceived.  The  waters  began 
rapidly  to  rise  beyond  any  recent  precedent,  and  they  went  on 
rising.  Had  the  rains  set  in  a  few  weeks  sooner,  doubtless  the 
victims  would  have  been  more  on  their  guard,  for  then  the  winter 
snows  were  melting  in  the  Pyrenees,  and  it  would  have  been  obvious 
that  an  unusual  rainfall  might  turn  the  annual  freshets  into  floods. 
The  summer  being  so  far  advanced,  however,  and  the  snows  being 
supposed  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  melted,  no  one  was  likely 
to  forebode  the  impending  disasters.  But  on  the  Wednesday,  as 
the  Times’  Correspondent  tells  us,  the  Garonne  was  coming  down 
in  a  torrent ;  early  in  the  day  it  had  already  attained  the  level  of 
the  great  floods  of  1855.  Then  all  was  done  that  could  be  done  to 
avert  the  danger,  but  it  was  too  late.  Early  in  the  afternoon 
■one  of  the  bridges  had  bent  and  given  way,  and  the  other 
communications  were  endangered ;  twenty  houses  had  been  al¬ 
ready  swept  from  their  foundations,  and  the  baths  and  washing- 
places  moored  in  the  stream  had  been  torn  from  their  fastenings 
and  whirled  down  the  torrent.  Three  hours  later,  the  water 
•was  flowing  over  the  embankments  of  masonry  that  protect  the  low- 
lying  quarter  of  St.  Cvprien,  many  of  the  inhabitants  having  had 
little  conception  of  the  danger  until  the  slightly-built  houses  began 
to  shake  and  collapse.  The  scene  must  have  been  terrible,  although 
it  was  so  far  fortunate  that  the  crisis  of  the  calamity  occurred  in 
daylight.  Apparently  the  spectators  showed  no  want  of  courage  ; 
the  soldiers  behaved  admirably  ;  and  there  were  plenty  of  volun¬ 
teers  for  the  dangerous  service  of  saving  the  families  whose  retreat 
was  cut  off  Boats  were  launched,  but  one  can  readily  understand 
how  difficult  it  must  have  been  to  govern  them  when  the  water, 
loaded  with  floating  wreck,  was  rushing  through  the  narrow 
streets  among  the  ruins  of  the  tumbling  dwellings.  “  Two  boats, 
manned  by  eight  soldiers,  were  dashed  against  each  other,  and 
sank  in  a  pool  formed  by  the  gardens  of  the  Civil  Hospital. 
Out  of  thirty  persons  on  board  only  one  w'oman  was  saved.” 
Then  came  all  the  horrors  of  darkness,  with  the  river  still  rising  ; 
and  so  it  went  on.  The  next  morning,  as  need  hardly  be  said, 
business  in  the  town  was  altogether  at  a  standstill.  Tho  whole 
population  had  turned  out  to  do  what  they  could,  or  at  least 
to  offer  the  tribute  of  silent  sympathy  with  the  sufferers.  There 


was  plenty  of  charitable  work  even  for  those  who  were  not  inclined 
to  hazard  their  lives ;  for  there  were  five  or  six  thousand  house¬ 
less  and  ruined  victims  who  had  to  be  eared  for,  clothed,  fed,  and 
housed.  A  sceptical  population,  stricken  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
calamity,  had  a  fit  of  repentance  and  religious  fervour.  There 
were  solemn  processions  of  the  clergy  to  implore  the  intercession  of 
the  Virgin,  and  all  day  long  there  were  services  going  forward  in 
the  churches.  Since  then  corpses  have  been  picked  up  by  the  hundred, 
and  survivors,  rescued  almost  by  miracle,  have  thrilling  stories  to 
tell  of  their  escapes  and  of  the  period  of  suspense  they  went  through. 
The  deaths  in  Toulouse  alone  are  estimated  at  900,  and  when  we 
learn  that  nearly  3,000  houses  have  disappeared,  we  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  the  estimate  is  by  no  means  excessive.  But  of 
course  it  will  be  impossible  ever  to  arrive  at  exact  statistics,  as 
many  of  the  bodies  have  been  carried  away  by  the  stream,  and  may 
be  swept  out  to  sea.  Naturally  the  villages  and  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  have  suffered  relatively  less  in  life,  if  not  in  property,  as, 
out  of  the  large  towns,  houses  are  seldom  built  on  the  very  edge 
of  the  river.  But  it  is  painfully  suggestive  of  the  comprehensive¬ 
ness  of  the  calamity  that,  of  the  corpses  picked  out  at  Toulouse, 
many  wore  the  well-known  costumes  of  districts  sixty  miles 
higher  up. 

One’s  first  impulse  on  hearing  of  a  disaster  so  sudden  and  appall¬ 
ing  is  of  course  to  hasten  to  the  help  of  the  sufferers,  and  we  may 
be  sure  that  this  first  impulse  is  a  safe  one.  Bis  dot,  qui  cito  clcit,  and 
the  sooner  that  Englishmen  send  subscriptions  the  better,  for  the 
need  is  urgent  and  the  misery  widespread.  The  French  themselves 
have  been  generously  forward  to  assist  their  countrymen,  but 
we  should  remember  that  they  have  their  hands  pretty  lull  at  pre¬ 
sent,  and  that  their  attention  is  necessarily  a  good  deal  distracted. 
Although  the  disasters  on  the  Garonne  have  thrown  everything 
else  into  the  shade  for  the  moment,  yet  the  valleys  of  the 
Rhone  and  of  the  Loire  have  suffered  also.  It  says  a  great  deal 
for  the  virtues  of  the  national  character  that,  after  their  recent 
humiliations  and  the  severe  pecuniary  losses  they  have  sustained, 
the  French  should  still  show  so  much  kindly  feeling  and  be  so 
ready  to  contribute  to  the  relief  of  distress  from  their  diminished 
means.  Marshal  MacMahon,  although  we  doubt  not  that  he  has 
been  actuated  by  entirely  disinterested  motives,  could  have  done 
nothing  more  generally  popular  than  hasten  in  person  to  the  South. 
His  wife,  whose  charity  and  liberality  are  proverbial,  has  already 
opened  a  subscription  and  headed  it  with  200I.  from  herself.  No 
doubt  her  example  will  be  generally  imitated  ;  but,  whatever  the 
total  of  private  contributions,  the  balance-sheet  of  estimated 
losses  is  altogether  exceptional,  compared  with  that  of  any  pre¬ 
vious  disaster  of  the  kind.  We  believe  the  sum  voted  by  the 
State  for  the  assistance  of  Lyons  in  1 856  amounted  to  480,000/. 
The  Times'  Correspondent  states  the  “  material  loss  ”  of  last  week 
at  Toulouse  at  from  12,000,000/.  to  15,000,000/.,  nor  does  this 
estimate  take  account  of  the  thousands  of  families  who  have 
been  deprived  of  the  means  of  livelihood.  The  most  open- 
handed  charity,  whether  from  the  State  or  from  individuals,  must 
fall  far  short  of  compensating  even  those  direct  losses  which  in 
some  degree  are  capable  of  valuation,  and  which  have  fallen  on 
people  unable  to  bear  them.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  there 
must  inevitably  be  a  residuum  of  immediate  privation  and  sharp 
suffering  which  can  only  be  met  or  alleviated  by  prompt  and 
generous  private  help. 

A  question  of  wider  and  more  permanent  interest  remains, 
whether  all  has  been  done  that  can  be  done  to  modify,  if 
not  to  prevent,  these  terrible  periodical  catastrophes.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  people  who  live  on  the  banks  of  the  great  European  rivers 
in  their  lower  course  must  always  be  more  or  less  exposed  to 
risk  from  inundations.  Some  of  these  rivers  are  much  more  dangerous 
than  others.  The  Rhine,  for  example,  flows  through  an  extensive 
hill  country  and  a  vast  plain,  collecting  the  waters  of  innumerable 
tributaries  as  it  goes.  After  it  leaves  Constance,  there  is  no  lake 
on  its  course  to  regulate  any  sudden  swelling  of  its  great  volume 
of  water.  So,  when  the  snows  are  melting  and  the  ice 
is  breaking  up,  it  comes  down  yearly  with  a  rush  upon 
the  Dutch  flats.  But  just  because  the  Dutch  know  the  river,  and 
fear  it,  and  have  learned  to  study  its  caprices,  there  is  seldom 
great  loss  of  life  along  its  banks,  although  there  is  often  much  de¬ 
struction  of  property.  The  costly  embankments  which  have  been 
constructedthroughGuelderlandand  South  Holland,  with  due  regard 
to  the  pressure  they  have  to  resist,  are  watched  with  the  utmost  care; 
the  dwellings  that  are  exposed  are  doubly  and  trebly  fortified,  and 
their  inmates,  always  speculating  on  the  possibility  of  having  to 
swim  for  their  lives,  keep  the  means  of  saving  themselves  ready  for 
use.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  none  of  the  French  rivers  should  be  so  for¬ 
midable  a  visitor  as  the  Rhine  where  it  passes  through  Holland 
below  the  sea-level.  The  Rhone,  after  issuing  from  the  Lake  of 
Geneva,  flows,  like  the  Loire,  through  a  comparatively  genial 
climate,  which  prevents  its  being  much  encumbered  with  ice. 
The  Garonne,  although  it  rises  in  the  snows  of  the  Pyrenees,  runs 
comparatively  a  short  course.  But  we  suspect  it  is  just  because 
these  rivers  are  less  dangerous,  because  many  years  may  go  by  without 
alarm  or  accident,  that  the  precautions  taken  in  France  are  scarcely 
sufficient.  We  do  not  speak  now  of  the  promiscuous  felling  of 
timber  and  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  stretches  of  forest, 
although  that  is  a  matter  which  may  be  well  worthy  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  Government  that  professes  to  be  paternal.  But, 
as  we  observed  at  the  outset,  there  are  certain  quarters  of 
certain  great  cities  where  the  inhabitants  ought  to  have  come 
to  know  by  this  time  that  they  hold  life  and  property  on  a 
tenure  as  precarious  as  those  Neapolitan  and  Sicilian  cottagers  who 
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cultivate  the  slopes  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna.  Three  times  at  least 
in  the  present  century  this  suburb  of  St.  Cyprien  at  Toulouse  has 
been  submerged.  The  low-lying  quarters  of  Lyons  have 
suffered  even  more  frequently,  as  have  many  other  of  the 
cities  and  villages  that  lie  along  the  Rhone  and  the  Loire. 
Now  we  are  quite  aware  of  the  great  value  of  building  ground 
in  flourishing  cities  like  Lyons  and  Toulouse.  The  former 
especially  is  a  swarming  hive  of  busy  industry ;  the  workpeople 
have  every  inducement  to  find  themselves  accommodation  near  to 
their  work,  while  the  proprietors  who  undertake  to  house  them 
have  an  exceedingly  valuable  property  which  they  will  be 
naturally  loth  to  part  with.  But  even  considerations  like  these 
ought  to  give  way  where  the  lives  of  a  large  population  are  at 
stake.  Of  two  things,  one.  Either  it  should  be  ascertained  that, 
by  suitable  works  constructed  at  a  remunerative  outlay,  those 
districts  which  are  perpetually  threatened  may  be  effectually 
protected ;  or  else,  if  there  is  no  means  of  effectually  securing 
the  inhabitants  and  their  property,  then  these  quarters  should  be 
treated  as  practically  uninhabitable,  their  proprietors  receiving 
State  compensation.  At  all  events,  it  is  surely  a  question  deserving 
to  be  thoroughly  sifted  lay  one  of  those  Commissions  which  in 
England  we  are  so  fond  of  appointing  to  inquire  into  everything 
or  nothing ;  and  if  the  late  floods  should  result  in  some  stringent 
practical  legislation,  much  good  will  come  out  of  much  suffering. 


COMFORTABLE  AND  SAFE  TRAVELLING. 

N  enterprising  tradesman  has  lately  induced  the  Times  to 
advertise  his  wares  without  the  usual  payment.  “  Luxurious 
Railway  Travelling  ”  is  assumed  by  this  speculator,  and  apparently 
also  by  the  Times,  to  be  demanded  by  the  age,  although,  for  our 
part,  safety  from  danger,  external  and  internal,  and  moderate  com¬ 
fort  is  as  much  as  we  ask  and  more  than  we  expect  to  get.  Hence¬ 
forth,  however,  people  who  desire  to  enjoy  visibly  and  sensibly 
then-  superior  wealth  will  be  able  to  do  so  by  travelling  between 
London  and  Dover  by  what  is  called  a  “  Mann’s  Boudoir  Car.” 
The  only  thing  that  is  absolutely  certain  about  this  beneficent 
invention  is  that  you  will  pay  extra  for  riding  in  it.  Why  it  is 
called  a  “  boudoir  car  ”  we  have  not  the  slightest  notion.  The  word 
“boudoir”  signifies,  according  to  a  dictionary  of  authority,  “a 
closet  where  one  retires  to  be  alone,”  and  we  believe  that  in 
a  “  residential  mansion  ”  the  term  is  applied  by  auctioneers  to 
what  men  call  a  lady’s  own  den.  It  seems  to  mean,  there¬ 
fore,  a  room  in  which  a  lady  would  be  either  alone  or  in  the 
society  of  her  maid,  or  of  one,  or  at  most  two,  intimate  friends 
of  her  own  sex.  Mr.  Trollope,  who  generally  knows  what  he  is 
about,  represents  confidential  talk  being  held  in  such  a  room  be¬ 
tween  the  mistress  of  a  country  house  and  a  young  lady  in  whose 
prospects  she  takes  an  interest,  while  her  husband  is  entertaining 
their  male  guests  with  tobacco.  On  these  occasions  the  mistress 
of  the  apartment  wears  a  dressing-gown  and  slippers,  and  has 
her  back  hair  let  down,  or,  shall  we  say  ?  laid  aside.  King 
Henry  V.,  if  he  could  have  spoken  better  French,  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  used  the  word  “  boudoir  ”  when  he  said  to  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Catharine,  “At  night  when  you  come  into  your  closet,  you’ll 
question  this  gentlewoman  about  me,  and  I  know,  Kate,  you  will 
to  her  dispraise  those  parts  in  me  that  you  love  with  your  heart ; 
but,  good  Kate,  mock  me  mercifully ;  the  rather,  gentle  princess, 
because  Ilove  thee  cruelly.”  We  infer,  therefore,  that  a  “  boudoir  ” 
means  properly  a  room  where  ladies  hold  that  kind  of  talk  which, 
as  we  have  been  lately  told,  is  entirely  uninteresting  to  other 
ladies  who  are  not  their  special  friends,  and  in  which  gentlemen 
neither  speak  nor  listen,  although  they  frequently  become  subjects 
of  conversation.  But  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Mann  does  not  offer  to 
the  travelling  public  who  can  pay  for  it  a  “  boudoir  ”  of  this  ex¬ 
clusive  and  private  character.  His  idea  is  evidently  derived  from 
those  American  railway  cars  where  ladies  sleep,  or  at  least  go  to 
bed,  on  the  lower  line  of  berths,  and  gentlemen  on  the  upper ; 
while  the  ladies  are  arranging  themselves  for  the  night,  the 
gentlemen  go  forward  and  smoke,  and  they  are  afterwards 
admitted  to  the  sleeping  car,  and  mount  to  the  upper  berths 
with  as  much  agility  as  they  can  command.  Not  long  ago  a 
lecture,  with  illustrations,  was  given  on  the  Pacific  Route,  and  the 
lecturer  explained  the  necessity  and  beauty  of  an  arrangement 
which,  if  we  had  not  heard  him,  we  might  have  continued  to  call 
romiscuous.  We  have  forgotten  the  reasons  which  he  adduced, 
ut  he  convinced  everybody  at  the  time  that  these  sleeping  cars 
were  one  of  the  most  admirable  institutions  of  a  great  Republic, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  inventor  of  the  “  boudoir  car  ”  has  taken 
them  for  his  model.  We  do  not  at  present  think  much  of  the 
invention,  but  the  inventor  is  evidently  a  clever  man,  as  he  has 
induced  the  Times  to  advertise  it  gratis.  Anybody  can  say  that  he 
is  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  but  this  person  has  to  some 
extent  got  himself  believed  in  saying  so. 

On  the  short  journey  from  London  to  Dover  a  sleeping  car 
is  not  thought  to  be  required,  but  it  is  not  doubted  that  increased 
comfort  in  travelling  will  be  appreciated.  “  Mann’s  Boudoir 
Car”  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  and  if  we  were  to 
translate  its  name  by  “Mann’s  Woman’s  Car,”  the  description 
of  its  arrangements  by  the  Times  would  show  that  we  were 
mistaken.  The  first  compartment  is  a  smoking-room,  with  seats 
for  six  persons,  of  which  only  four  will  be  let  for  the  journey, 
leaving  two  at  the  disposal  of  gentlemen  from  other  parts  of  the  car 
who  may  wish  to  smoke  for  a  time,  and  then  return  to  their 
original  places.  The  only  improvement  which  we  can  here  sugges 


would  be  that  the  two  spare  places  should  be  at  the  disposal  also 
of  ladies  who  desire  to  enjoy  the  vigorous  and  instructive  con¬ 
versation  of  the  other  sex.  The  paragraph  in  the  Times  reads 
strangely  like  a  prospectus  of  some  “  Mann’s  Boudoir  Car  ”  Com¬ 
pany,  Limited,  and  we  humbly  think  that  the  above  suggestion 
might  deserve  notice  when  a  new  edition  of  the  prospectus  shall  be 
issued.  Experience  on  the  Metropolitan  Railway  sbpws  that  ladies  are 
not  unwilling  to  occupy  seats  in  smoking  carriages,  and  men’s  conver¬ 
sation  is  most  unrestrained,  and  therefore  most  interesting,  when 
cigars  are  lighted.  One  of  the  troublesome  questions  of  the  day  might 
perhaps  be  settled  by  admitting  women  to  the  deliberations  of  a 
“  tobacco  parliament,”  to  be  held  in  the  “  boudoir  car  ”  of  every 
express  railway-train.  The  next  compartment  to  the  smoking- 
room  is  a  small  saloon,  with  seats  for  ten  persons ;  the  third 
affords  accommodation  for  only  two,  and  the  fourth  for  four  ;  so 
that,  as  the  paragraph  explains,  “  there  is  provision  for  a  bride  and 
bridegroom,  or  for  a  family  party,  as  well  as  for  those  who  may 
prefer  to  mix  with  their  fellow-travellers.”  If  the  members  of 
the  family  party  should  suddenly  desire  to  mix  with  their  fellow- 
travellers,  or  to  imbibe  tobacco  smoke  and  improving  conversation 
in  the  smoking-room,  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  “  provision  for  a 
bride  and  bridegroom  ”  may  be  found  inadequate.  As  the  man 
says  in  the  farce  when  he  is  put  into  a  sedan  with  the  bottom 
*out,  “If  it  were  not  for  the  look  of  the  thing,  he  would 
as  soon  walk.”  If  a  bride  and  bridegroom  cannot  be  happy 
for  two  hours  except  in  their  own  undisturbed  company,  they 
had  better  perhaps  have  stayed  in  London,  instead  of  taking  the 
express  train  to  Dover.  Tbe  privacy  of  a  compartment  for  two, 
between  a  cabin  and  smoking-room  on  one  side,  and  a  family  com¬ 
partment  on  the  other,  seems  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the  ladies’ 
sleeping  cars  on  the  Pacific  Railway,  with  gentlemen  arranged  for 
the  nigbt  on  the  tier  above.  The  paragraph  does  not  explain  how 
access  is  given  to  the  various  compartments — whether  by  a  passage 
outside  them,  or  in  the  usual  American  and  Continental  fashion  of 
a  passage  down  the  middle,  and  we  almost  think  that  another 
paragraph  is  needed,  to  explain  in  greater  detail  to  the  human  race, 
or  to  that  part  of  it  which  can  afford  to  pay  first-clas3  railway  fares 
and  something  extra,  the  benevolent  arrangements  of  this  inventor. 

One  thing  is  clear,  that  he  means  to  make  everybody  happy 
if  he  can.  “  Each  compartment  is  luxuriously  furnished,”  as 
more  particularly  described  by  the  Times ,  in  a  felicitous  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  styles  of  the  deceased  George  Robins  and  the  living 
Miss  Braddon;  and  “  in  the  smoking-room  there  is  a  refreshment  cup¬ 
board  which  enables  the  attendant  to  supply  all  the  ordinary  wants 
of  travellers  in  this  respect.”  What  are  “  the  ordinary  wants  of 
travellers  in  this  respect  ”  on  a  journey  between  London  and 
Dover  by  express  train  ?  It  is  at  least  intended  to  set  up  an 
ambulatory  liquor-shop,  and  perhaps  sandwiches,  pork-pies,  and 
buns  will  be  added.  The  food  usually  offered  to  travellers  at  rail¬ 
way  stations  would  not  perhaps  be  rendered  less  eatable  by  a 
mild  flavour  of  tobacco-smoke.  Of  course  there  may  be  ways  of 
protecting  the  ham,  butter,  and  rolls,  like  the  bride  and  bride¬ 
groom,  from  incongruous  intrusion,  but  we  should  think  that  this 
would  be  rather  difficult.  Until  this  new  Providence  of  railway 
travelling  has  further  expounded  his  benign  proposal,  we  should 
prefer  not  to  rely  for  luncheon  on  the  resources  of  a  cupboard  in  a 
smoking-room.  The  only  parallel  that  occurs  to  us  is  that  of  the 
saloon  of  a  steamer  crossing  to  the  Continent  by  night.  Passengers 
sleeping,  or  trying  to  sleep,  occupy  recesses  all  around;  in  the 
middle  is  a  table  bearing  the  provisions  for  next  day’s  breakfast, 
and  as  regards  the  floor,  the  reader  can  exercise  his  imagination. 
Such  sights  are,  or  were,  visible  on  board  steamers,  which  however 
hardly  pretended  to  call  themselves  first-class.  But  when  the 
Times  undertakes  to  justify  the  ways  of  Mann  to  men,  we 
scarcely  expected  to  hear  the  consumption  of  other  people’s  smoke 
reckoned  among  the  privileges  of  those  who  travel  in  his  cars. 

Almost  the  only  oversight  of  this  invention  is  as  regards  babies, 
but  this  perhaps  may  be  remedied  after  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  We  should  like  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
be  asked  whether  he  has  power  to  compel  Railway  Companies  to 
set  apart  travelling  carriages  for  the  exclusive  use  of  babies  and 
their  attendants,  and  whether  the  Railway  Companies  have  power 
to  compel  babies  and  their  attendants  to  use  the  carriages  so 
appropriated,  and,  if  not,  whether  the  guards  of  trains  have  power 
to  administer  to  travelling  babies  doses  of  what  common  people 
call  “  quietness  ” ;  and,  in  the  event  of  all  these  questions  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  it  should  be  further  asked  whether 
Government  will  be  prepared  next  Session  to  introduce  at  least 
a  Permissive  Bill  on  this  subject.  We  already  know  that, 
although  the  Companies  usually,  but  not  compulsorily,  pro¬ 
vide  ladies’  carriages,  they  cannot  compel  ladies  travelling 
alone  to  ride  in  them,  and  we  also  know  that  ladies,  for  various 
reasons,  prefer  not  to  do  so.  A  “  Young  Lady  ”  protests  in  the 
Times  against  such  compulsion,  and  argues  that  it  would  have  been 
equally  reasonable  after  the  murder  by  Muller  to  put  all  men 
carrying  valuable  property  into  separate  carriages.  But  the  true 
parallel  would  be  between  this  arrangement  and  one  by  which  all 
young  and  pretty  women  were  made  to  travel  by  themselves. 
The  ingenuity  of  A  mericans  is  shown,  not  only  in  building  railway 
carriages,  but  in  riding  in  them.  Before  railways  were  invented 
an  English  traveller  described  two  American  girls  in  a  stage-coach 
“  swopping  ”  bonnets,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  they  are  still 
capable  of  lightening  the  weary  hours  of  travelling  by  commercial 
instinct.  At  any  rate,  considering  the  advances  made  by  some 
American  ladies  in  various  departments  of  thought,  it  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  in  general  they  can  talk  only  of  “  private 
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uxitters”  among  themselves.  Even  in  England  we  should  think 
that  some  of  the  advocates  of  women's  rights  would  he  very 
angry  at  the  “  Young  Lady’s  ”  estimate  of  the  capacity  of  her  sex. 
They  talk  rubbish,  they  can  give  no  practical  information  about 
the  line — in  fact,  no  better  than  a  porter  employed  upon  it — they 
cannot  open  stiff  doors,  and  they  do  not  help  one  another  in  or  out 
of  carriages.  On  the  whole,  “  ladies’  ”  carriages  are  a  failure,  as 
men  cannot  and  women  will  not  ride  in  them  :  but  perhaps  “  gen¬ 
tlemen’s  ”  carriages  would  be  acceptable.  It  might  have  been 
supposed  that  “smoking”  carriages  would  answer  the  same  purpose, 
but  experience  shows  that  they  do  not.  Some  men  feel  nervous 
when  they  are  thrown  without  protection  into  the  company  of  a 
lady  travelling  alone,  just  as  after  Muller’s  exploit  the  same 
men  would  have  viewed  with  suspicion  the  most  harmless- 
looking  traveller  of  their  own  sex,  and  would  not  have 
ventured  to  go  to  sleep  without  erecting  a  sort  of  outwork 
of  stick  and  umbrella.  In  “  Mann’s  Boudoir  Oar  ”  there  is 
to  be  an  attendant  who  will  supply  “  the  ordinary  wants  of 
travellers  ”  from  the  cupboard,  and  he  might  usefully  be  supplied 
with  some  effective  mode  of  signalling  to  the  guard  or  driver  of 
the  train.  On  a  recent  occasion,  when  it  was  necessary  to  signal, 
the  apparatus  supposed  to  be  provided  for  that  purpose  was  found 
useless.  If  these  cars  come  to  be  used  by  those  who  pay  extra  for 
them,  the  public  will  soon  begin  to  demand  that  reasonable  con¬ 
veniences  be  supplied  to  all  passengers  alike.  But,  as  regards  the 
“  unprotected  male,”  we  do  not  see  what  can  be  done  beyond  the 
establishment  of  a  “  gentlemen’s  ”  carriage  for  his  relief.  If  the 
“  boudoir  car  ”  contained  an  apartment  thus  appropriated,  it  would 
not  be  less  a  boudoir  than  it  is  when  it  comprises  a  smolring-room 
and  a  liquor-bar.  If  the  invention  should  be  so  successful  as  to  be 
worth  imitating,  the  law  against  infringing  trade-names  might 
perhaps  be  evaded  by  a  “  man’s  and  woman’s  boudoir  car.” 


HOW  THE  SCHILLER  WAS  LOST. 

THE  Report  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  loss  of  the  Schiller  is 
to  the  purport  that  might  have  been  anticipated.  The  vessel 
was  on  her  voyage  from  New  York  to  Plymouth  and  Hamburg. 
From  the  4th  May,  when  an  observation  was  taken,  the  weather 
became  so  thick  that  no  subsequent  observation  could  be  obtained. 
On  the  7th  a  fog  set  in,  which  became  denser  as  they  approached 
land.  At  noon  on  that  day  the  supposed  position  of  the  ship  by 
dead-reckoning  was  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  the  Bishop  Lighthouse 
in  the  Scillv  Isles,  and  152  miles  to  the  westward  of  it.  From 
that  time  a  course  was  steered  3  degrees  to  the  south  of  east  for 
Scilly,  at  a  speed  of  14  knots  an  horn-,  under  both  steam  and  sail, 
and  during  a  dense  fog.  This  course  was  continued  until  9.30  r.M. 
and  should  have  taken  the  vessel  8  miles  to  the  south  of  the 
Bishop,  provided  the  supposed  position  at  noon  had  been  correct.  At 
9.30  p.si.the  course  was  altered  to  S.S.W.  Sail  was  taken  in,  the  speed 
reduced,  and  at  10  P.M.,  the  vessel  having  passed  inside  the  Bishop 
Lighthouse,  without  having  seen  the  light  or  heard  the  fog-bell, 
struck  upon  the  Retarrier  Ledge,  and  became  a  total  wreck.  The 
explanation  of  this  catastrophe  is  that  the  ship  had  greatly  over¬ 
run  her  distance.  She  must  have  been  further  to  the  northward 
and  eastward  than  the  dead-reckoning  denoted.  “  Had  a  cast  of 
the  lead  been  taken  at  8  or  even  9  o’clock,  before  the  course  was 
altered  to  S.S.W.,  from  the  depth  of  water  and  nature  of  the 
bottom,  it  would  have  shown  them  their  proximity  to  danger 
and  the  error  in  their  reckoning,  and  would  probably  have  averted 
this  sad  disaster.”  The  directions  for  approaching  the  English 
Channel  were  on  board,  together  with  the  instructions  issued  by 
the  Eagle  Company  for  the  safe  navigation  of  their  ships.  The 
former  warn  navigators  to  guard  against  a  northerly  set  when 
approaching  Scilly,  and  inculcate  the  necessity  of  a  careful  use  of 
the  lead  in  thick  weather.  The  latter  urge  commanders  not  to 
neglect  any  of  the  usual  precautions  in  making  the  land.  The 
entire  neglect  of  these  precautions  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  the  sole  cause  of  this  terrible  calamity. 

This  finding  is  only  too  well  supported  by  the  evidence.  The 
first  officer  of  the  ship  stated  that  he  and  the  captain  spoke  toge¬ 
ther  at  the  time  the  course  was  changed  on  the  subject  of  not 
running  nearer  to  land.  This  was  only  half  an  hour  before  the 
ship  struck.  They  discussed  the  question  of  where  the  ship  was. 
The  captain  said  they  were  twenty-five  miles  from  land,  and  were 
“heading”  seven  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Bishop  Lighthouse.  He 
also  said  that  he  should  change  the  course  in  order  not  to  run 
upon  the  shore,  and  to  let  the  night  pass.  The  lead  was  not  cast 
that  night.  It  had  not  been  cast  during  the  three  days.  The 
instructions  given  to  captains  in  the  service  of  the  Eagle  Company 
state  that  the  loss  of  certain  ships  had  shown  how  important  it  is 
to  take  soundings  near  the  land,  particularly  in  the  night  and  in 
foggy  weather.  The  first  officer  said  that  these  instructions  were 
addressed  to  the  captain,  not  to  the  officers,  and  he  had  never 
read  them.  He  was  pressed  a  good  deal  as  to  the  course 
steered,  and  as  to  the  allowance  for  deviation  of  compass  and 
current,  and  he  was  made  to  admit,  or  appear  to  admit,  that  the 
ship  was  steered  due  east,  so  as  to  carry  her  right  upon  the  Bishop, 
or  only  two  miles  to  the  south  of  it.  However,  the  Report  does 
not  put  the  case  quite  so  strongly  as  this,  but  says  that  the  course 
steered  would  have  taken  the  ship  eight  miles  to  the  south.  Even 
this,  it  may  be  thought,  would  be  a  sufficiently  dangerous 
proximity  in  a  fog.  If,  said  one  of  the  witnesses,  he  was  150 
miles  to  the  .west  of  Scilly,  and  not  sure  of  his  position  in  a  fog, 


he  would  not  have  run  fourteen  miles  an  hour.  lie  would  have 
reduced  his  speed  and  used  the  lead. 

There  is  really  no  more  to  be  said  upon  the  main  ques¬ 
tion  ;  but  several  secondary  questions  of  some  interest  were 
discussed.  It  is  urged  that  a  steam  fog-horn  should  be  erected 
on  one  of  the  small  islands  near  the  Bishop  rock,  for  there  is  not 
room  either  for  fog-horn  or  gun  on  the  Bishop  itself,  which  is 
entirely  covered  by  the  lighthouse.  A  witness  said  that  another 
good  way  of  preventing  accidents  to  ships  approaching  Scilly 
would  be  that  the  ships  should  not  come  too  near.  The  ships  of 
the  Eagle  Company  have  instructions  to  call  at  Scilly  in  order  that 
their  arrival  may  be  telegraphed  to  Plymouth.  This  instruction, 
however,  does  not  justify  the  headlong  manner  in  which  the 
Schiller  was  driven  through  fog  upon  these  rocks.  She  neither 
saw  the  light  nor  heard  the  fog-bell  of  the  lighthouse ;  but,  as  was 
urged  by  counsel  on  behalf  of  the  deceased  captain,  “  he  ordered 
the  fog-signal  to  be  sounded  ” — apparently  to  give  any  straggling- 
rock  an  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  the  ship’s  way.  One  feels  re¬ 
luctant  to  bear  hardly  upon  an  officer  who  died  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  but  really  this  address  of  his  advocate  is  too  absurd.  “  The 
lead  was  got  ready,”  but  everybody  was  busy  furling  sails,  and  be¬ 
fore  they  had  finished  the  ship  struck.  How  he  got  where  he 
found  himself  the  speaker  could  not  tell.  Perhaps  the  current  was 
strong,  or  perhaps  the  dead-reckoning  was  erroneous.  But  there 
are  known  contingencies  of  all  voyages  against  which  a  prudent 
captain  ought  to  guard.  A  ship  managed  as  this  was  might 
run  down  Plymouth  Breakwater  in  a  fog  just  as  well  as  the 
Retarrier  Ledge.  It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  she  did  not 
knock  down  the  lighthouse,  and  the  possibility  of  such  an 
accident  should  induce  the  Trinity  House  to  supply  these  struc¬ 
tures  with  the  most  powerful  signalling  apparatus  they  can  carry. 
But  their  engineer  says  that  as  regards  the  Bishop  Lighthouse  this 
has  been  already  done.  He  thinks  that  the  proposed  fog-horn  on 
one  of  the  islands  would  be  a  trap,  because  no  position  could  be 
selected  from  which  under  all  circumstances  the  signals  could  be 
heard  far  enough  to  keep  ships  off  all  the  rocks  and  islands  of  the 
group.  The  most  powerful  signal  yet  known  cannot  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  be  relied  on  for  more  than  two  miles,  and  the  rock 
which  is  most  favoured  as  a  site  is  more  than  two  miles  distant 
from  other  rocks.  There  are,  however,  many  situations  other 
than  the  Scilly  Isles  where  fog-horns  would  be  useful,  and 
the  Trinity  House  has  ordered  a  number  of  them  to  be 
constructed.  The  same  engineer  doubts  whether  telegraphic 
communication  could  be  maintained  between  the  Bishop  Light¬ 
house  and  the  mainland.  It  had  been  stated  by  the  keeper  of  the 
lighthouse  that  he  saw  the  ship  on  the  rocks  before  midnight,  and, 
if  he  could  have  sent  intelligence,  assistance  might  have  come 
with  daylight,  and  many  lives  might  have  been  saved.  The 
engineer  says  that  there  would  be  enormous  wear  to  the  cable 
against  the  granite  rocks :  but  after  so  many  wonderful  things 
have  been  done  in  submarine  telegraphy,  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  this  difficulty  would  be  insuperable.  Another  point  of  dis¬ 
cussion  was  the  alleged  practice  of  firing  guns  as  signals  of  passing 
ships,  whereby  it  happened  that  when  guns  were  fired  as  signals 
of  distress  they  were  unheeded.  A  witness  from  the  island  said 
he  had  often  been  called  out  of  his  bed  by  these  guns.  But  it  was 
not  shown  that  the  ships  of  the  Eagle  Company  had  offended  in  this 
respect,  and  offenders,  whoever  they  may  be,  are  likely  to  be  warned 
by  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place.  Many  questions  were 
put  to  witnesses  as  to  the  boats,  and  it  appears  that  the  so-called 
lifeboats  saved  no  lives  at  all.  Of  the  eight  boats  on  board,  only 
one,  a  gig,  was  got  into  the  water  safely.  Another,  a  lifeboat, 
got  away  from  the  ship,  but  was  so  filled  with  water  that  its 
occupants  transferred  themselves  to  the  gig.  Another  gig  came 
ashore  safely,  but  according  to  the  statement  of  a  witness  it  had 
no  one  in  it.  The  boats  on  the  port  side  of  the  ship,  which 
was  low  in  the  water,  were  almost  inevitably  swept  away  or  smashed 
by  the  waves.  The  usual  confusion  occurred  in  handling  the  boats 
on  the  starboard  side,  which  might,  if  properly  managed,  have 
saved  many  lives.  The  Court  declared  itself  satisfied  with  the 
equipment  of  the  vessel,  and  also  with  the  instructions  given  by 
the  owners  to  the  officers.  Unhappily,  however,  such  instructions 
do  not  avail  much  against  the  habit  of  steam-ship  captains  of 
sacrificing  everything  to  speed.  Captain  Thomas  was  not 
more  rash  than  many  other  officers,  but  he  has  been  more  un¬ 
fortunate. 

It  is  certainly  surprising  that  so  few  lives  should  have  been 
saved  out  of  this  wreck.  Guns  were  heard  at  St.  Agnes  at  12-30 
p.M.  A  pilot  stated  that  “  it  was  very  thick,  and  it  was  supposed 
among  the  people  there  that  it  was  a  passing  German  steamer. 
That  was  why  he  did  not  go.”  Evidently  German  steamers  have 
got,  rightly  or  wrongly,  a  bad  name  for  using  guns  as  ordinary 
signals.  Yet  if  six  guns  were  heard  within  a  short  time,  it  would 
suggest  that  something  serious  had  occurred.  However,  it  was 
“  very  thick,”  and  perhaps  the  pilot  was  unwilling  to  believe 
in  an  emergency  which  he  was  not  prepared  to  encounter.  It  is 
stated  that  these  sea  fogs  are  worst  in  summer,  and  when 
they  prevail  they  almost  neutralize  the  advantage  of  long  days. 
This  pilot  did  not  bestir  himself  until  the  first  glimpse  of 
daylight,  at  3.30  a.m.  Then  he  and  others,  six  in  all,  manned  a 
boat,  and  groped  their  way  along.  They  had  got  near  the  wreck, 
but  saw  nothing,  and  were  about  to  return  when  the  fog  lifted, 
and  they  saw  a  ship  on  the  rocks.  They  heard  cries,  and  saw 
people  in  the  rigging.  They  were  joined  by  another  boat,  and  the 
two  boats  picked  up  out  of  the  water  as  many  persons  as  they  could 
carry,  and  turned  back,  after  approaching  within  a  quarter  of  a 
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mile  of  the  wreck.  Afterwards  this  pilot  went  out  in  a  steamer 
from  St.  Mary’s  when  it  was  too  late.  If  a  steamer  had  gone  out  at 
the  first  glimpse  of  daylight  many  lives  might  have  been  saved. 
But  it  was  not  known  that  lives  were  in  peril.  At  the  lighthouse 
where  this  was  known  there  were  no  means  of  signalling,  and  the 
steamer’s  guns  were  not  believed  in.  This  is  the  old  story  of  cry¬ 
ing  “wolf”  too  often.  All  the  circumstances  were  unfortunate, 
and  the  result  was  deplorable. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  regular  season  of  the  Ilaymarket  Theatre  closed  on 
Saturday  night,  and  'Mr.  Buckstone  stated,  in  the  few 
“  explanatory  words  ”  which  he  spoke  that  night,  that  it  had 
been  one  of  the  most  successful  seasons  of  his  manage¬ 
ment,  as  the  season  of  1873-4  was  one  of  the  worst.  The 
success  of  this  season  has  been  attained  by  performing  pieces 
in  which  Mr.  Sothern  had  become  popular  during  his  previous 
engagement  at  this  theatre.  But  this  kind  of  success  cannot  last 
for  ever,  and  we  hear  with  an  interest  almost  amounting  to  anxiety 
that,  when  the  theatre  reopens  under  the  joint  management  of  Mr. 
Buckstone  and  Mr.  Sothern,  a  new  piece  is  to  be  produced.  If,  as 
is  possible,  the  new  piece  should  fail,  the  question  will  then  be 
substantially  whether  Lord  Dundreary  can  support  a  theatre.  The 
play  called  David  Garrick  is  pleasant  and  well  acted,  but  much  of 
its  success  is  probably  due  to  the  popularity  acquired  by  Mr. 
Sothern  in  another  play.  A  reputation  founded  on  a  narrow  basis 
cannot  be  safely  relied  upon,  and  as  Mr.  Buckstone  mentioned 
in  his  address  the  names  of  some  eminent  actors  with  whom  he 
had  been  associated  during  his  long  professional  career,  one  cannot 
help  remarking  that,  as  compared  with  them,  Mr.  Sothern  shows 
like  Single-speech  Hamilton  by  the  side  of  Pitt,  Peel,  or  Gladstone. 
Macready  wrote  after  his  first  performance  of  Lear  in  1834,  “  This 
is  the  last  of  the  great  characters  of  Shakspeare  that  I  have  left  un- 
attempted.”  Farren  is  still  remembered  in  all  the  old  men  of  comedy, 
and  Charles  Kemble  could  play  all  second-rate  parts  in  first-rate 
style.  As  the  Haymarket  is  a  leading  theatre,  and  Mr.  Sothern  is  its 
leading  actor,  a  comparison  between  him  and  departed  actors  of  ce¬ 
lebrity  seems  reasonable,  and  it  certainly  suggests  that  he  has  as  yet 
shown  no  great  variety  of  resource.  Nevertheless,  if  he  can  add 
■one  good  part  to  his  present  stock  it  will  suffice,  with  the  help  of 
Lord  Dundreary,  to  carry  the  theatre  through  its  next  season,  but 
some  curiosity  will  be  felt  to  see  where  the  new  part  is  to  come 
from.  The  retrospect  of  his  own  management  made  by  Mr.  Buck¬ 
stone  in  his  address  suggests  further  the  remark  that,  since  the 
return  of  Mr.  Sothern  to  this  theatre,  its  character  has  been  mate¬ 
rially  changed.  The  Haymarket  no  longer  claims  to  be  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  English  comedy.  The  mention  of  “  the  incomparable 
Mrs.  Glover  ”  and  of  Mrs.  Nisbett  among  the  associates  of  Mr. 
Buckstone’s  career  inevitably  recalls  a  time  when,  if  you  wanted 
to  see  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  or  The  Rivals  thoroughly  well  acted, 
you  took  an  opportunity  of  going  to  the  Haymarket.  It  would  be 
idle  to  complain  that  this  theatre  cannot  now  show  an  equal  to 
Mrs.  Glover,  but  it  certainly  is  a  surprising  change  that  she  should 
have  no  successor.  Mr.  Sothern  has  afforded  to  the  public  great 
amusement,  and  he  always  acts  in  a  finished  and  gentlemanly  way, 
and  that  is  about  all  that  can  be  said.  If  a  standard  play  were  to 
be  produced  at  the  Haymarket,  probably  nobody  could  tell  what 
part  Mr.  Sothern  would  take,  or  how  he  would  do  it.  At  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre  lately,  when  it  was  announced  that  a 
play  of  Shakspeare  was  to  be  performed,  there  really  seemed  to  be 
no  reason  why  one  member  of  the  company  more  than  another 
should  be  put  into  the  leading  part.  So,  if  the  managers  of  the 
Haymarket  determined  to  bring  out  The  Rivals,  we  should  not  be 
able  to  guess  beforehand  whether  Mr.  Sothern  would  appear  as 
Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  or  as  Captain  Absolute,  or  as  Falkland, 
and  we  could  only  say  that  he  would  be  certain  to  act  any 
one  of  these  characters  in  an  unobjectionable  manner.  How¬ 
ever,  we  scarcely  expect  that  the  management  will  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  Henceforth  this  theatre,  like  several  others,  is  to 
assume  a  special  character,  and  Mr.  Sothern  will  be  in  it  what 
Air.  Irving  is  at  the  Lyceum — that  is,  if  he  can  see  his  way  as 
clearly  as  Mr.  Irving  does  to  a  fresh  part.  It  must  be  allowed 
that  the  standard  plays  which  are  likely  to  be  banished  from  the 
Haymarket  will  not  want  for  homes  elsewhere  ;  still  the  change 
thus  effected  is  remarkable.  Mr.  Buckstone  might  say  of  himself 
in  his  next  address  that  he  had  put  the  finishing  stroke  to  a 
dramatic  revolution. 

Mr.  Buckstone  has  managed  the  Haymarket  for  twenty-two 
years,  and  he  mentions  two  previous  managers  under  whom  he 
served.  He  indicates  the  length  of  his  theatrical  career  by  reckon¬ 
ing  among  those  with  whom  he  has  acted  Kean  and  Elliston. 
W  e  know  from  Macready’s  Reminiscences  that  Elliston  acted  for 
the  last  time  in  1826,  and  Kean  died  in  1833.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Mr.  Buckstone’s  career,  therefore,  certain  changes  were 
under  discussion  which  he  has  seen  carried  into  full  effect.  A 
SelectCommittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  onDramatic  Literature 
sat  in  1832, and  received  fromMacready  the  expression  of  his  opinion 
that  more  theatres  open  would  not  make  more  good  actors.  Since 
Mr.  Buckstone  became  lessee  of  the  Haymarket  he  has  seen  the 
number  of  rival  houses  almost  doubled,  and  if  Macready  was 
wrong  in  his  opinion,  good  actors  should  be  plentiful.  He  said  at 
the  same  time  that  he  considered  it  almost  impossible  to  collect 
an  efficient  company  in  one  small  theatre,  and  he  would  probably 


not  have  considered  the  attempt  more  hopeful  in  ten  small  theatres. 
The  Haymarket  seems  likely  to  illustrate  Macready’s  meaning. 
Mr.  Sothern  will,  if  possible,  be  supplied  with  a  suitable  new  play 
which  will  contain  a  funny  part  for  Mr.  Buckstone.  This  being 
satisfactorily  settled,  nothing  else  will  matter  very  much.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  theatre  may  prosper  under  this  system,  but 
it  will  not  be  the  Haymarket  in  which  Mr.  Buckstone  acted  thirty 
years  ago.  Mr.  Sothern,  and  also  Mr.  Irving  and  all  other  leading 
actors  of  the  time,  consider  it  due  to  the  public  or  to  themselves 
to  appear  every  night  from  September  or  thereabouts  to  June. 
Macready  records  over  and  over  again  his  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
study.  Thus  we  read  in  his  diary,  “  Have  given  up  the  entire 
1  day  to  the  rehearsal,  consideration,  and  preparation  of  Othello.” 
He  was  tolerably  satisfied  with  his  performance,  but  “  the  part 
still  requires  much  study.”  Next  day  he  rehearses  Pierre  in 
Venice  Preserved,  acts  it  “  correctly  but  rawly,”  and  concludes  that, 
to  do  justice  to  himself  in  the  part,  he  ought  to  give  it  “  a 
thorough  revival  and  practice.”  Then,  again,  on  his  off  nights  he 
would  go  to  see  and  hear  the  best  contemporary  actors.  In  this 
respect  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  change  which  Mr.  Buckstone 
has  seen  during  his  long  professional  life  ,has  been  decidedly  for 
the  worse.  No  adequate  reason  can  be  given  for  the  present 
practice,  except  that  when  an  actor  gains  a  reputation  he  can 
turn  it  more  rapidly  into  money.  Another  laudable  custom  o'f 
forty  ye^rs  ago  was  that  of  interchanging  parts.  Thus,  in  the  same 
week  in  which  Macready  tested  and  noted  his  own  deficiency  in 
Othello,  he  also  acted  Iago.  If  Signor  Salvini  and  the  gentleman 
who  plays  Iago  to  him  would  make  a  similar  arrangement  we 
should  see  what  we  should  see.  The  truth  is,  that  if  a  person  of 
Macready’s  temperament  were  to  act  Hamlet  every  night  for  six 
months,  and  keep  a  diary,  he  would  go  out  of  his  mind.  Mr. 
Sothern  has  repeated  nightly  for  many  weeks,  in  the  character  of 
Garrick,  a  declaration  that  art  is  above  wealth.  Did  it  ever  occur 
to  him  to  apply  that  principle  to  his  own  career  P  Would  one  who 
really  loved  his  art  consent  to  spend  the  best  years  of  his  profes¬ 
sional  life  in  acting  Dundreary  ?  The  height  of  an  actor’s  ambition 
seems  now  to  be  to  have  a  theatre  to  himself  and  play  the  same 
part  in  it  for  a  year.  But  it  was  not  thus  that  Macready  worked 
out  in  life  his  favourite  maxim,  alev  dpLcrreveiv.  The  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Young  was  intellectually  profitable  to  them  both. 
But  now  a  leading  actor  will  endure  no  rival.  He  must  be  cock 
of  his  own  walk,  and  have  all  the  crowing  to  himself. 

The  displacement  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kendal  from  the  Haymarket 
was  perhaps  inevitable  on  the  return  of  Mr.  Sothern.  They  and 
the  other  members  of  the  company  had  done  their  best  in  the 
plays  which  tinned  out  so  ill  in  1874,  and  the  manager  was  driven 
to  some  change  of  system  by  inexorable  necessity.  But  we  may 
be  permitted  to  regret  the  result,  without  blaming  anybody  as  the 
cause.  It  will  scarcely  be  pretended  that  the  place  of  Mrs.  Kendal 
has  been  adequately  filled,  and  thus  Mr.  Buckstone  is  able  to  say 
that  he  has  lived  to  see  this  theatre,  where  he  has  so  often  acted 
with  Mrs.  Glover  and  Mrs.  Nisbett,  without  a  first-class  actress  in 
its  company.  But  if  the  Haymarket  no  longer  aspires  to  be  the 
head-quarters  of  comedy,  it  must  be  allowed  that  several  other 
houses  divide  that  honour  among  them  pretty  equally.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kendal  and  Mr.  Hare  at  the  Court  Theatre  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Aide  with  a  suitable  play.  It  is  a  pity  that 
a  Nine  Days'  Wander  could  not  have  been  produced  earlier  in  the 
season,  as  it  is  a  more  forcible  composition  than  the  majority  of 
new  comedies.  If  a  satire  on  the  clergy  is  intended  in  one  of  the 
minor  characters,  it  is  of  a  harmless  ldnd.  A  gentleman  who  fre¬ 
quents  afternoon  teas,  and  retails  gossip,  may  be  put  into  a  black 
coat  and  a  white  tie  without  attaining  any  particular  significance. 
It  must  be  allowed,  too,  that  scandal-mongers,  whether  clerical  or 
lay,  have  an  unusually  promising  subject  in  the  visit  of  a  lady  to 
a  widower  at  a  country  house.  Evil  be  to  him  that  evil  thinks. 
The  widower  and  the  lady  do  what  they  please,  and  the 
people  of  the  village  say  what  they  please.  The  widower’s 
grown-up  daughter  comes  home  in  time  to  rehabilitate  propriety, 
and  it  is  gradually  explained  that  the  lady  is  mother  to  a  young 
gentleman  with  whom  the  daughter  is  in  love  ;  and  also  that  the 
lady  has  had  two  husbands,  of  whom  the  second  killed  the  first. 
The  meeting  of  the  mother  and  son  produces  several  effective 
scenes,  in  which  both  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Kendal  act  their  best,  while 
Mr.  Hare  as  the  elderly  lover  and  father  makes  the  most  of  a 
moderately  good  part.  The  company  which  formerly  occupied 
this  theatre  has  been  playing  lately  at  the  St.  James’s,  where  they 
brought  out  an  amusing  piece  by  that  clever  writer  Mr.  W.  S. 
Gilbert.  This  gentleman  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  comedies 
which  did  not  prosper  at  the  Haymarket ;  but  his  failure  in  that 
particular  line  is  compensated  by  remarkable  success  outside  it. 
He  owe3  much,  no  doubt,  to  the  actors  of  Tom  Cobh,  and  they  owe 
much  to  him,  and  although  the  St.  James’s  Theatre  is  now  closed, 
we  caii  scarcely  have  seen  the  last  of  this  indescribable  absurdity. 

The  manager  of  the  Princess’s  Theatre  has  been  good  enough  to 
provide  the  public  with  an  English  version  of  the  Dame  aux 
Camelias,  in  which  the  heroine,  out  of  regard  to  insular  preju¬ 
dices,  has  been  made  as  nearly  virtuous  as  possible.  There  is, 
indeed,  something  said  about  diamonds  presented  to  her  by  a 
marquis,  who  may  have  been  no  more  than  a  wealthy  and  enthu¬ 
siastic  admirer  of  dramatic  talent.  Mr.  Carlyle  mentions  that 
some  of  the  money  subscribed  by  patriotic  women  for  the  service 
of  Revolutionary  France,  had  been  “  amassed  by  loving  ” ;  but 
Mr.  Carlyle  is  not  an  adapter  of  French  dramas  to  the  English 
stage.  Where  we  find  beauty,  talent,  generosity,  and  delicate 
health,  we  should  not  inquire  too  curiously  into  antecedent  cir- 
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cumstances.  T-he  lady  in  the  Nine  Days'  Wonder  was  saved  from 
adultery  by  a  duel,  and  a  rich  nobleman  who  admired  an  actress 
may  have  paid  io,oooL  for  a  box  at  her  benefit. 


THE  OXFORD  AND  CAMBRIDGE  MATCH. 

HOWEVER  partial  may  be  the  success  of  the  Marylebone 
Club  in  arranging  the  matches  for  the  season,  or  in  carrying 
them  out  when  arranged,  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  University 
match  the  management  holds  a  trump  card.  Divers  suggestions 
have  been  offered  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Club  since  the  Secretary  was  compelled  to  confess  the  increasing 
difficulty  of  inducing  either  professionals  or  amateurs  to  play  on 
the  particular  days  when  they  were  most  wanted ;  and  many  more, 
we  may  be  sure,  will  be  forthcoming.  In  times  of  difficulty  there 
is  never  a  lack  of  self-appointed  advisers.  We  have  lately  read  a 
good  many  letters  addressed  to  a  leading  organ  of  the  sporting 
press  on  the  subject  of  the  present  state  of  cricket  at  Lord’s,  and 
we  have  noticed  that,  while  the  writers  are  careful  in  the  main  to 
admit  the  position  held  by  the  Marylebone  Club,  they  differ  widely 
as  to  the  measures  that  should  be  taken  to  maintain  that  position. 
Let  the  Committee,  writes  one  authority,  take  counsel  with  the 
managers  of  Counties  and  Clubs,  and  then  they  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  securing  proper  Elevens,  and  in  arranging  matches  worthy 
of  their  leading  position.  Let  the  Committee,  writes  another, 
buy  a  two-ton  roller  worthy  of  their  leading  position,  and 
there  will  be  cricket  worth  going  to  Lord’s  to  look  at.  There 
are  a  good  many  things  undoubtedly  which  the  Committee 
might  get  and  might  do  out  of  respect  to  their  leading 
position.  They  might  buy  a  new  flag  worthy  of  their  leading 
position.  They  might  buy  some  dry  sherry  worthy  of  their 
leading  position.  They  might  have  a  pavilion  worthy  of  their 
leading  position,  and  they  might  carry  out  a  great  many  im¬ 
provements  in  various  ways ;  and  yet  we  are  sceptical  as  to  the 
effect  that  would  be  produced  in  the  way  of  removing  the  real 
difficulty  which  affects  cricket  at  the  present  time.  No  amoimt  of 
carefully  concerted  arrangements,  or  of  heavy  rollers,  or  of  improved 
accommodation  and  comforts  for  members,  will  avail  to  bring  into 
being  a  larger  number  of  cricketers  competent  to  take  part  in  first- 
class  matches  than  at  present  exists.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to 
advertise  six  North  and  South  matches — if  you  have  six  you  might 
as  well  have  one  every  week  during  the  season — and  three  Gentlemen 
and  Players  matches  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  create  the  cricketers 
who  are  to  take  part  in  them.  The  difficulty  is  that,  while  the 
appetite  of  the  public  for  cricket  is  inexhaustible,  and  its  require¬ 
ments  rather  severe,  the  number  of  persons  who  can  satisfy  the  de¬ 
mand  is  very  limited.  Next  year,  if  report  speaks  true,  matters 
will  be  still  worse.  If  Mr.  W.  G.  Grace  is  going  to  retire 
at  the  end  of  the  present  season,  the  difficulties  of  the  Committee 
and  managers  of  the  great  London  Clubs  will  be  insurmountable. 
The  spirit  of  competition  will  lead  them  to  make  the  old  fixtures, 
to  bid  high  for  popular  favour,  to  have  as  many  “  great  matches  ” 
in  their  programme  as  they  can  introduce  ;  but  how  wretched  will 
be  the  fulfilment  of  such  glowing  promises !  Fortunate  it  is  that 
for  the  present  there  is  one  Oxford  and  Cambridge  match,  and  one 
only.  The  time  may  come — not,  we  hope,  in  our  days — when  at  some 
more  dreary  Oval,  at  some  more  emasculated  Prince’s,  a  second  and 
a  third  trial  of  strength  between  the  Universities  may  take  place, 
at  which  the  combatants  will  adjourn  every  half-hour  to  recruit 
their  exhausted  energies,  or  will  be  requested  not  to  hit  hard  to 
leg,  for  fear  of  discomposing  some  group  of  delicate  idlers.  But  at 
present,  the  guardian  angel  of  British  manliness  be  thanked,  there 
is  but  one  University  match  on  one  ground ;  and  it  is  played 
from  first  to  last  in  strict  adherence  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
game,  and  without  any  regard  to  the  effeminate  fripperies  of  a 
degenerate  age. 

There  was  good  reason  why  the  match  which  ended,  like  that 
of  1870,  amid  a  tumult  of  excitement  and  an  outburst  of 
long  pent-up  feelings,  in  a  desperately  close  finish,  should  attract, 
not  an  additional  amoimt  of  popularity — for  just  the  same  number 
of  people  would  come  to  see  Oxford  or  Cambridge  disposed  of  in  a 
single  innings — but  an  additional  amount  of  interest.  The  two 
Elevens  were  not  only  strong,  but  were  more  or  less  strong  all 
through.  We  have  heard  it  said  that,  when  eleven  men  have  to 
be  selected  out  of  two  thousand,  there  is  no  excuse  for  there  being 
a  tail ;  but,  whether  there  is  an  excuse  or  not,  the  fact  remains 
that,  in  nine  years  out  of  ten,  each  Eleven  is  gifted  with  a  tail, 
which  sometimes  extends  to  some  length,  and  that  this  year 
neither  Eleven  was  thus  ornamented.  Every  man  in  either  Eleven 
was  worth  runs,  and  in  the  second  innings  of  Cambridge  the  tail 
went  in  first  and  performed  almost  as  creditably  as  the  head  would 
have  done.  But  two  strong  batting  Elevens  may  possibly  be  un¬ 
equal  in  bowling.  Here  again,  however,  accident  made  the  two 
as  nearly  equal  as  possible.  Each  Eleven  had  one  fast  bowler,  two 
or  three  medium-pace  bowlers,  and  one  underhand  bowler ;  and, 
take  them  altogether,  they  were  as  nearly  equally  matched  as  could 
be.  Mr.  Greenfield  does  not  bowl  lobs  as  well  as  Mr.  Ridley ; 
but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Sharpe  is  a  better  bowler 
this  year  than  Mr.  Lang.  Mr.  Sims  cannot  bowl  very  straight 
this  season,  but  then,  providentially,  Mr.  Foord-Kelcev,  who  had 
utterly  discomfited  the  Gentlemen  of  England,  and  had  shattered 
the  pride  of  Middlesex,  was  not  able  to  bowl  at  all.  An  injury  to 
the  bowling  foot — for  a  fast  bowler  depends  on  his  foot  almost  as 
much  as  on  his  hand — a  week  before  the  great  match  could  not  be 


got  over  in  so  short  a  time.  The  Oxford  captain  hoped  against 
hope,  but  it  would  have  been  sounder  policy  to  send  to  Oxford  for 
another  man.  A  serviceable  mediocrity  is  worth  much  more  than 
a  brilliant  cripple.  Only  in  fielding  could  Oxford  be  fairly  called 
superior  to  Cambridge,  and  in  the  trial  matches  at  Lord’s  last 
week  the  superiority  was  not  so  strongly  apparent  as  to  influence 
to  any  great  extent  the  calculations  formed  as  to  the  result  of  the 
match.  The  wind,  the  weather,  and  the  toss  were  held  of 
much  more  consequence  than  the  alleged  superiority  of  one  Eleven 
or  the  other  in  this  or  that  department  of  the  game.  On  the  whole, 
the  opinion  of  competent  j  udges  was  that  the  match  would  be  very 
evenly  contested,  and  that  it  would  not  improbably  last  into  the 
third  day ;  and  the  event  justified  the  opinion.  The  match  not 
only  lasted  into  the  third  day,  but  was  so  evenly  contested  as  to 
hang  in  the  balance  up  to  the  last  moment ;  and,  we  fear,  to  affect 
seriously  the  nerves  of  some  who  had  formed  a  decided  opinion 
as  to  the  result  some  time  previously,  and  had  supported  that 
opinion  in  the  way  customary  with  Englishmen.  When,  a  few 
years  ago,  four  Oxford  wickets  had  to  fall  for  two  runs,  and  fell 
without  the  desired  two  runs  being  obtained,  luck  had  as<much  to 
do  with  the  catastrophe  as  play.  The  evening  was  dark,  the  time 
for  drawing  the  stumps  was  overpast,  the  incoming  batsmen  were 
distrusted  by  their  comrades  and  supporters,  and  the  demon  of 
bowling  for  once  directed  Mr.  Cobden’s  right  arm,  and  afterwards 
deserted  it  for  ever.  Last  Wednesday,  however,  the  last  Cam¬ 
bridge  batsman  was  as  good,  on  public  form,  as  any  of  his  near 
predecessors,  and  the  Oxford  bowling  was  the  reverse  of  for¬ 
midable.  The  fast  bowler  was  palpably  lame,  and  of  no 
account,  and  the  remaining  bowling  was  easy  to  play.  A 
happy  inspiration  impelled  Mr.  Ridley  to  put  himself  on 
at  the  right  moment — or  perhaps  we  should  say  at  the  last 
moment,  for  it  is  probable  that,  if  he  had  gone  on  at  the  right 
moment,  he  would  have  gone  on  earlier — and  underhand  bowling 
won  the  match.  It  is  hardly  creditable  to  men  who  have  every 
opportunity  of  studying  every  kind  of  bowling,  and  who  have  shown 
themselves  capable  of  playing  as  good  professional  bowling  as 
England  can  produce,  to  be  beaten  at  last  by  what  they  despise  in 
their  hearts,  and  would,  in  conversation  among  themselves,  stig¬ 
matize  as  poor  stuff'.  Thus  it  is,  however,  that  the  weak  things  of 
this  world  confound  the  strong,  and  that  the  bowling  which  little 
boys  learn  first  to  play  overpowers  the  important  University  bats¬ 
man,  strong  in  self-confidence,  and  disdainful  of  smaller  men. 
Though  the  final  winning  of  the  match  was  due  to  Mr.  Ridley  and 
his  underhand  bowling,  the  contest  was  virtually  decided  by  the 
superiority  of  the  Oxford  fielding.  It  was  painful  to  witness  the  nu¬ 
merous  catches  missed  by  the  Cambridge  men;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
two  catches  were  made  at  a  critical  moment  by  Oxford,  which  Cam¬ 
bridge  would  never  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing.  There  were 
slips  on  the  Oxford  side  also ;  but  they  were  amply  atoned  for  by 
the  general  high  character  of  the  fielding.  We  think  also  that  the 
genius  of  leadership  rested  more  with  Oxford  than  with  Cambridge, 
though,  occasionally,  exceptions  might  have  been  taken  to  the  way 
in  which  both  captains  placed  their  field  and  managed  their  bowl¬ 
ing.  But,  after  all,  the  victory  was  little  else  than  a  defeat,  the 
defeat  little  else  than  a  victory.  Both  sides  may  claim,  as  both 
deserve,  the  honours  of  the  best  contested  University  match  ever 
played  at  Lord's ;  and  the  evenness  of  the  struggle  was  in  harmony 
with  its  surroundings.  Both  Elevens  had  beaten  all  their  adversa¬ 
ries  up  to  last  week,  when  the  M.C.O.  and  G.  lowered  the 
colours  of  each ;  and  each  had  defeated  the  other  on  nineteen 
occasions.  It  was  only  right  that  the  tussle  for  the  twentieth 
victory  should  be  long  protracted  and  desperately  fought  out. 


REVIEWS. 


QUEEN  MARY.* 

IT  is  remarkable  that  an  age  which  has  produced  many  men 
gifted  with  poetic  feeling  and  expression  has  been  poor  in  that 
most  complete  form  of  poetry  which  can  be  understanded  of  the 
people  through  the  means  of  the  stage  and  the  actor.  The  absence 
from  the  stage  of  the  highest  kind  of  dramatic  writing  may  be 
attributed  either  to  a  want  of  dramatic  power  among  the  poets  of  the 
day,  or  to  an  incapacity  among  actors  for  giving  fit  expression  to 
the  poet’s  thought,  or  to  both.  However  that  may  be,  since  the 
days  of  Macreadv  no  poet  of  any  great  renown  or  talent  has  found 
in  dramatic  representation  the  means  of  conveying  his  creation  to 
the  mass  of  the  public.  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  Queen 
Mary  has  therefore  gained  an  additional  interest  from  the  an¬ 
nouncement  made  a  few  nights  ago  by  a  distinguished  actor,  that 
the  poem  will  before  long  be  put  upon  the  stage  at  the  theatre 
where  it  is  most  likely  to  meet  with  justice  in  the  interpretation. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  the  most  experienced  in  such 
matters  can  never  determine  with  any  certainty  from  reading  a 
play,  whether  farce,  comedy,  or  tragedy,  if  it  will  meet  with  suc¬ 
cess  upon  the  stage ;  but  the  impression  given  to  the  reader  of 
Queen  Mary  is  that  the  poem  is  wanting  in  strength  of  interest 
and  situation,  two  things  which  go  far  to  make  dramatic  force.  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  poetry  is  at  its  best  when  he  deals  with 
what”  is  full  in  itself  of  grace  and  favour,  and,  informing 
it  with  the  beauty  ot  his  thought,  gives  it  a  fresh  life 

*  Queen  Mary.  A  Drama.  By  Alfred  Tennyson.  London  :  Henry  S. 
King  &  Co.  1875. 
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in  tlie  force  and  smoothness  of  his  verse.  He  is  capable  too,  as 
may  he  seen  from  the  sermon  in  Aylmer's  field,  of  grandeur  in  idea 
and  expression  when  he  treats  of  that  which  calls  for  a  passionate  in¬ 
dignation.  and  a  withering  scorn ;  hut  he  has  never  excelled,  nor 
until  now  has  he  tried  to  excel,  in  the  representation  of  that  which 
is  mean  and  hateful.  The  quality  of  his  mind  seems  to  he  such 
that  he  would  attempt  to  give  some  touch  of  loveliness  to  a  thing  of 
which  the  general  aspect  is  most  unlovely ;  and  this  attempt  he  has 
made  in  his  conception  of  Queen  Mary.  He  has  dwelt  much  upon 
her  infatuated  passion  for  the  husband  who  never  loved  her ;  and 
has  even  called  it  into  play  as  a  moving  power  in  the  gross 
development  of  her  cruelty.  It  would  seem  that  in  this  he  has 
designed  to  appeal  to  the  reader  on  behalf  of  the  one  kindly  part 
of  her  nature ;  if  this  he  so,  he  has  produced  an  effect  contrary  to 
that  intended ;  for,  in  the  feeling  excited  by  the  Queen's  utter  self- 
abasement  and  self-abandonment  to  a  wasted  passion,  there  must  be 
less  of  pity  than  of  contempt.  He  has  further,  as  it  seems,  desired 
to  relieve  a  repulsive  character  with  some  attribute  of  grace  by 
showing  that  Q,ueen  Mary  inspired  a  devoted  attachment  in  her 
personal  attendants ;  but  in  this  he  has  missed  his  mark, 
for  he  has  given  no  hint  of  how  it  was  possible  that  such 
an  attachment  should  be  caused.  To  Cranmer  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  given,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  an  aspect  little  less  dis¬ 
agreeable  than  that  of  Queen  Mary ;  he  has  so  arranged  matters 
that  Cranmer’s  final  adherence  to  his  original  principles  seems  the 
result  of  the  knowledge  that  he  must  burn  whether  he  recants 
or  not,  and  his  resolution  appears  a  mixture  of  obstinacy  and  of  a 
wish  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  The  scene  wherein  Cranmer  is  dis¬ 
covered  in  prison  opens  with  a  speech  which  has  in  it  a  tone  of 
high  resolve,  although  the  source  from  which  in  his  vision  courage 
is  suggested  to  him  is  something  questionable : — 

Last  night,  I  dream’d  the  faggots  were  alight. 

And  that  myself  was  fasten’d  to  the  stake, 

And  found  it  all  a  visionary  flame, 

Cool  as  the  light  in  old  decaying  wood  ; 

And  then  King  Harry  look'd  from  out  a  cloud, 

And  bade  me  have  good  courage  ;  and  I  heard 
An  angel  cry,  “  there  is  more  jov  in  Heaven,” — 

And  after  that,  the  trumpet  of  the  dead. 

But  the  insistance  with  which  he  afterwards  demands  of  Thirlbv 
whether  his  burning  is  decided  upon  in  any  case  seems  to  hint  that, 
if  lie  could  save  himself  at  the  last  moment  by  professing  the  faith 
laid  down  by  Queen  Mary,  he  would  do  so.  This  may  not  be  Mr. 
Tennyson’s  meaning,  but  it  is  the  meaning  which  the  passage  is 
likely  to  convey.  After  a  conversation  which  finely  brings  out 
the  gentleness  of  Cranmer  and  the  brutality  of  Bonner,  who  has 
come  to  revile  him  in  the  hour  of  his  fall,  Thirlbv  enters: — 

Cranmer. 

Weep  not,  good  Thirlhy. 

Thirlby. 

Oh,  my  Lord,  my  Lord ! 

My  heart  is  no  such  block  as  Bonner’s  is  : 

Who  would  not  weep  ? 

Cranmer. 

Why  do  you  so  my-lord  me. 

Who  am  disgraced  ? 

Thirlby. 

On  earth ;  but  saved  in  heaven 

By  your  recanting, 

Cranmer. 

Will  they  burn  me,  Thirlby  ? 

Thirlby. 

Alas,  they  will ;  these  burnings  will  not  help 
The  purpose  of  the  faith  ;  but  my  poor  voice 
Against  them  is  a  whisper  to  the  roar 
Of  a  spring-tide. 

Cranmer. 

And  they  will  surely  burn  me  ? 

Thirlby. 

Ay  ;  and  besides,  will  have  you  in  the  church 
Repeat  your  recantation  in  the  ears 
Of  all  men,  to  the  saving  of  their  souls, 

Before  your  execution.  May  God  help  you 
Thro’  that  hard  hour. 

Cranmer. 

And  may  God  bless  you,  Thirlby. 

Well,  they  shall  hear  my  recantation  there. 

It  has  been  already  said  that,  in  treating  of  a  time  which  was 
full  of  terror  and  harshness,  and  taking  a  central  figm-e  whose 
heart — possibly,  as  the  poet  suggests,  by  reason  of  the  hard  measure 
meted  out  to  her  in  her  youth — was  full  of  cruelty,  Mr.  Tennyson 
has  departed  from  the  kind  of  subject  with  wbicli  bis  name  has 
been  associated,  and  to  which  his  natural  bent  seems  to  incline 
him.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  to  an  unpleasant  subject  be 
has  brought  an  unpleasant  method  of  treatment  which  one  certainly 
could  not  have  expected  from  him.  The  great  poets  who  before 
our  time  produced  historical  dramas  were  to  a  certain  extent  com¬ 
pelled  to  put  some  coarseness  into  the  mouths  of  their  characters, 
for  coarseness  was,  when  they  wrote,  a  constant  element  iu  ordi¬ 
nary  talk  ;  but  the  coarseness,  for  instance,  of  Shakspeare  has  never 
been  accounted  to  bis  credit.  And  it  does  not  seem  that  a  modern 
writer  of  historical  drama  is  hound  to  copy  the  unavoidable  defects 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  or  that  by  giving  prominence  to 
the  sordid  trivialities  of  the  time  which  he  handles  he  gains 
anything  in  truth  to  nature.  The  poet  has  followed  another  and 
a  better  fashion  of  the  old  dramatists  in  relieving  the  painful 
aspect  of  bis  tragedy  with  what  should  be  snatches  of  humorous 


talk.  But  it  is  difficult  to  discover  any  humour  in  such  a  passage 
as  that  in  the  first  scene  where  old  Nokes  is  dragged  on  to  deliver 
himself  to  this  effect : — 


Old  Nokes  (dreamily). 

Who’s  a-passing  ?  King  Edward  or  King  Richard  ? 

Third  Citizen. 

No,  old  Nokes. 

Old  Nokes. 

It’s  Harry ! 

Third  Citizen. 

It’s  Queen  Mary. 

Old  Nokes. 

The  blessed  Mary’s  a-passing !  [ Falls  on  his  luiecs. 

Nor  does  the  attempt  at  humour  appear  very  successful  in  this 
dialogue : — 

First  Citizen. 

I  thought  this  Philip  had  been  one  of  those  black  devils  of  Spain,  but 
he  hath  a  yellow  heard. 

Second  Citizen. 

Not  red  like  Iscariot’s. 

First  Citizen. 

Like  a  carrot’s,  as  thou  say’st,  and  English  carrot’s  better  than  Spanish 
licorice ;  but  I  thought  he  was  a  beast. 

Third  Citizen. 

Certain  I  heard  that  every  Spaniard  carries  a  tail  like  a  devil  under  his 
trunk  hose. 

Thus  far'  the  faults  of  Mr.  Tennyson’s  latest  poem  have  been 
mainly  dwelt  upon.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  there  is 
much  grandeur  in  its  thought  and  much  beauty  in  its  verse,  save 
where  it  is  marred  by  a  mistaken  effort  to  give  strength  of  ex¬ 
pression  by  an  intentional  roughness  in  the  metre.  There  occurs, 
moreover,  in  the  course  of  the  play  one  song  which  may  rank  with 
the  happiest  of  the  poet’s  lyrical  productions : — 


Hapless  doom  of  woman  happy  in  betrothing ! 

Beauty  passes  like  a  breath  and  love  is  lost  in  loathing  : 

Low,  my  lute  ;  speak  low,  my  lute,  but  say  the  world  is  nothing — 
Low,  lute,  low ! 

Love  will  hover  round  the  flowers  when  they  first  awaken ; 

Love  will  fly  the  fallen  leaf,  and  not  he  overtaken  ; 

Low,  my  lute !  oh  low,  my  lute !  we  fade  and  are  forsaken — 

Low,  dear  lute,  low  ! 

This  song  is  sung  by  Queen  Mary  at  the  time  when  troubles  gather 
thickest  upon  her.  She  is  beset  with  assurances  of  the  hatred  of 
her  husband  and  her  people,  and  while  she  is  bewailing  her  loneli¬ 
ness  the  news  arrives  that  Calais  is  taken.  It  is  in  this  scene  that 
the  poet  has  best  succeeded  in  arousing  the  reader’s  sympathy  for 
the  wretched  Queen ;  and  in  it  one  or  two  of  the  finest  passages 
in  the  play  are  found.  Mr.  Tennyson’s  power  of  bringing  vividly 
before  the  reader  the  image  which  he  desires  to  present  is  em¬ 
ployed  with  an  effect  which  has  in  it  something  terrible  in  tlie 
description  of  Queen  Mary  in  the  trance  which  seizes  her  after 
the  song  which  has  been  quoted.  Again,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  to  a  better  instance  of  the  capacity  for  conveying  a  fine 
thought  in  finely-balanced  verse  than  is  discovered  in  Lady 
Magdalen  Dacres’s  reply  to  the  question  of  Alice,  the  Queen’s 
woman,  concerning  Philip : — 

Does  he  think 

Low  stature  is  low  nature,  or  all  women’s 

Low  as  his  own  ? 

Lady  Magdalen. 

There  you  strike  in  the  nail. 

This  coarseness  is  a  want  of  phantasy. 

It  is  the  low  man  thinks  the  woman  low  ; 

Sin  is  too  dull  to  see  beyond  himself. 

There  are  some  strong  passages  also  in  the  last  scene,  which  follows 
hard  upon  this.  One  can  imagine  that  a  great  actress  might  produce 
a  very  striking  effect  with  the  burst  of  passionate  indignation  into 
wbicli  the  Queen  breaks  out  in  her  last  hours,  sick  in  mind  and 
body,  against  the  husband  whom  till  then  she  has  blindly  adored. 
It  is  a  fine  touch  by  which  the  old  love  is  made  to  wake  again  the 
moment  that  Mary’s  anger  has  found  expression  in  cutting  Philip’s 
picture  from  its  frame.  The  speech  which  precedes  this,  in  which 
for  the  first  time  the  Queen  acknowledges  to  herself  and  to  others 
that  Philip  has  been  false  to  her,  contrasts  finely  with  the 
scene  in  the  opening  part  of  the  play  where  she  refuses  to  listen  for 
a  moment  to  the  assurances  of  Noailles  and  Gardiner  that  her 
destined  husband  is  a  man  of  loose  life.  The  speech  of  Elizabeth 
after  her  sister’s  death  may  be  taken  as  representing  the  character 
of  Queen  Mary  as  Mr.  Tennyson  has  conceived  it : — 

Her  life  was  winter,  for  her  spring  was  night ; 

And  she  loved  much  ;  pray  God  she  be  forgiven. 

But,  as  has  been  said,  there  is  something  in  this  much  love  which 
repels  rather  than  attracts ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  impossible  to 
think  that  there  was  any  ennobling  quality  in  a  love  which  led 
even  indirectly  to  such  results  as  the  poet  has  partly  attributed 
to  it. 

Elizabeth,  who  may  well  be  excused  for  taking  as  favourable  a 
view  as  possible  of  the  dead  Queen,  is  represented  with  a  reality 
and  vigour  which  make  one  wish  that  she  appeared  more  fre¬ 
quently.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  of  the  subordinate  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  play,  upon  whom  there  is  here  no  space  to  dwell. 
Something  has  been  said  of  the  roughness  with  which  the  poet 
has,  as  it  seems,  intentionally  disfigured  his  metre.  There  is  one 
very  noticeable  peculiarity  in  bis  use  of  the  word  “  not,”  which  he 
has  frequently  placed  before,  instead  of  after,  the  verb  which  it 
accompanies.  Here  are  three  instances: — “  No,  I  not  doubt  that 
God  will  give  me  strength.”  “  For  if  our  Holy  Queen  not  pardon 
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him.”  “  Heaven  help  that  this  re-action  not  re-act.”  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  imitated  the  Elizabethan  dramatists, 
among  whom  this  usage  of  the  negative  was  not  uncommon.  But 
it  is  uncommon  now,  and  its  employment  produces  a  jarring 
effect.  In  a  lesser  poet  than  Mr.  Tennyson  this  might  seem 
a  matter  of  small  importance  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  prices  of  great¬ 
ness  that  the  attention  which  seeks  for  its  hidden  beauties  is 
arrested  also  by  its  trivial  defects.  Mr.  Tennyson’s  humorous 
passages  have  been  spoken  of  with  little  approval ;  and  it  is  not 
probable  that  much  will  be  bestowed  upon  those  which  have  been 
quoted.  To  balance  these  there  is  a  dialogue,  too  long  for  ex¬ 
traction,  between  two  old  countrywomen  concerning  the  burning 
of  Cranmer  and  the  condition  of  the  country,  which  is  as  fine  and 
strong  as  the  Northern  Farmer.  Despite  the  many  beauties  which 
could  hardly  be  absent  in  any  work  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  the  whole 
effect  of  Queen  Mary  is  disappointing,  and  the  impression  which 
it  leaves  upon  the  reader’s  mind  is  one  of  a  dreary  and  bitter 
harshness. 


SIR  JOHN  RERESBY’S  MEMOIRS.* 

-  • 

PEPYS  is  without  a  peer;  and  whoever  (since  the  question 
appears  to  be  disputed)  may  have  a  legal  and  a  moral  right  to 
give  us  more  of  him  will,  we  hope,  do  so  speedily,  and  without 
stint.  Evelyn  inspires  a  more  sober  kind  of  sympathy  ;  but  those 
who  know  him  best  are  least  inclined  to  cavil  at  the  respect  paid 
to  his  name  even  by  many  to  whom  it  is  a  name  and  nothing  more. 
But  Pepys  and  Eveljrn  are,  as  every  reader  of  Macaulay  knows,  by 
no  means  the  only  diarists  of  the  Restoration  age.  To  write  history 
was,  in  the  days  of  the  great  Civil  War,  and  in  those  of  the 
Commonwealth,  almost  as  hazardous  an  occupation  as  it  was  during 
the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  it  can  have  been  no  tempting  task  even 
in  the  times  following  upon  the  Restoration.  But  Clarendon  was 
not  the  only  politician  of  those  times  anxious  to  set  himself  right  in 
the  eyes  of  posterity,  or  at  all  events  of  his  own  descendants.  The 
republication,  or  rather  the  first  publication  in  a  complete  form,  of 
the  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Reresby  recalls  another,  though  a  less 
conspicuous,  instance  of  the  yearning  which  possesses  men — per¬ 
haps  in  ages  which  seem  to  us  unconscientious  more  than  in  any 
other — to  place  on  record  the  conduct  of  their  lives,  if  not  the 
principles  by  which  it  has  been  directed.  Sir  John  Reresby,  upon 
whose  loyalty  both  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  set  high  store  on 
account  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  his  position,  and  who  was  the 
confidential  friend  of  the  most  sagacious  English  statesman  of  the 
age,  displayed  in  his  public  as  well  as  in  his  private  life  personal 
qualities  of  a  noteworthy  kind.  He  was  no  trimmer  in  any  sense 
of  the  term,  but  neither  was  he  of  the  stuff  of  which  non-jurors  or 
martyrs  of  any  kind  are  made.  Loyal  to  the  King,  he  was  not 
blind  to  the  logic  of  facts ;  and,  steadfast  to  his  principles  both  in 
religion  and  in  politics,  he  was  fully  alive  to  the  obligations  im- 
osed  upon  him  by  his  own  interests  and  those  of  his  family.  In 
is  morals,  public  and  private  alike,  he  was,  if  not  much  of  a  saint, 
equally  little  of  what  the  world  in  which  he  lived  could  have 
esteemed  a  sinner.  Yet  his  character  was,  like  his  talents,  the 
reverse  of  contemptible  ;  so  that  the  words  of  which  he  makes  use 
after  recording  the  great  success  of  his  life — his  appointment  to 
the  Governorship  of  York — furnish  a  very  imperfect  key  to  the 
general  success  of  his  career : — 

And  here  I  have  reason  to  praise  Almighty  God  that,  considering  I  had 
no  great  relations  or  friends  to  assist  or  help  me  but  those  God  had  raised 
up  to  me  by  my  own  industry  ;  no  extraordinary  parts,  and  a  very  mean 
figure  or  person  ;  He  was  pleased  to  give  me  so  honourable  and  profitable  ar. 
employment,  when  men  much  exceeding  me  in  quality,  merit,  and  in  service 
to  the  Crown,  were  ready  to  starve  for  bread. 

The  spirit  which  dictated  this  thanksgiving  is  more  .praiseworthy 
than  its  terms  are  felicitous,  but  the  endeavours  which  were  pros¬ 
pered  in  Sir  John  Reresby  were  not  the  ordinary  assiduities  of  a 
courtier  or  the  intriguings  of  a  sycophant. 

Sir  John  Reresby  played  no  very  conspicuous  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  reigns  of  our  last  two  Stuart  Kings,  which  all  but  cover  the 
years  of  his  public  activity.  That  such  was  the  case  was  to  a  great 
extent  the  result  of  the  insight  which  he  seems  usually  to  have 
possessed  into  the  circumstances  of  his  times.  A  man  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  deficient  in  energy  who  simultaneously  held  the 
variety  of  commissions  which  he  enumerates  in  p.  249  of  this 
edition  of  his  Memoirs,  or  in  ability  who  began  life  with  a  small 
and  encumbered  estate,  “  four  beds,  six  dishes,  six  pair  of  sheets, 
some  furniture  for  the  kitchen,  six  silver  spoons,  a  large  silver  salt, 
and  some  old  heirlooms,  some  eight  old  pictures  and  as  many 
books,  with  very  little  more,”  and  yet  conducted  an  honourable 
and  prosperous  career  to  its  close  without  losing  a  friend  or  making 
an  enemy  of  importance.  It  is  true  that  he  had  from  his  father 
likewise  inherited  what  stood  him  in  good  stead  after  the  Restora¬ 
tion —  the  reputation  of  family  loyalty;  for  though  Sir  John 
Reresby  the  elder  had  prudently  declined  to  accept  any  command 
during  the  Civil  War,  he  had  suffered  imprisonment  and  impover¬ 
ishment  for  the  King’s  cause,  and  had  declined  to  take  the  oaths 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  compound  for  his  estate  when 
under  sequestration.  His  widow,  a  good  manager  (to  whose 
“particular,”  says  her  son,  “there  was  but  one  thing  to  be  objected, 
which  was  her  second  marriage,  having  so  many  children  at  the 
same  time  ”),  looked  after  the  young  Baronet’s  interests  when  they 
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did  not  conflict  with  her  own,  and  would  have  made  a  wealthy 
match  for  him  but  for  his  devotion  to  “  Mistress  Brown,” 
whose  modest  fortune  he  afterwards  united  to  his  own. 
Though  an  inheritance  soon  fell  in,  Sir  John  was  obliged  to 
add  to  his  income  from  other  sources,  if  he  was  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  position  he  naturally  desired  to  hold,  to  im¬ 
prove  the  estate  he  honourably  cherished,  and  to  dispense  the  hos¬ 
pitalities  (especially  at  Christmas-time)  in  which  he  appears  to 
have  taken  a  natural  pride.  He  therefore  sought  and  obtained  the 
High  Sheriffship  of  his  riding — at  that  time  a  source  of  profit  and 
not  of  loss — and  was  ready  to  expend  “  a  hundred  pieces  ”  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  smooth  his  way  to  a  second  term.  He  afterwards,  as 
we  have  seen,  became  Governor  of  York ;  and  at  different  times, 
even  under  King  William,  would  have  been  well  contented  to 
receive  an  ambassadorship.  Nor  did  he  neglect  the  minor  means 
which  men  of  rank  in  his  day  did  not  disdain  in  order  to  add  to 
their  resources.  The  “  begging  ”  of  unclaimed  or  forfeited  estates 
and  moneys  was  a  common  practice  in  these  good  old  days ;  and 
Sir  John  is  found  “  begging  ”  800 1.  or  900 1.  “  got  in  service  ”  by  the 
Earl  of  Strafford’s  butler;  and  again  (very  properly  this  time) 
some  money  “  that  I  had  discovered  in  the  hands  of  a  convicted 
Papist  which  belonged  to  my  wife,  her  sister.”  In  return,  when 
he  was  supposed  to  be  in  danger  of  a  charge  of  murder  or  man¬ 
slaughter  from  a  “  knave  ”  whom  he  afterwards  successfully  prose¬ 
cuted  for  slander,  Sir  John’s  own  estate  was  “  begged  ”  by  antici¬ 
pation  by  Lord  Ilenry  Howard,  whom,  as  well  as  his  agent  Lord 
Yarmouth,  Reresby  afterwards  had  the  satisfaction  of  malting  eat 
his  own  words  in  private.  From  the  taking  of  bribes  he  kept  his 
hands  clean.  “  This,”  he  notes  on  the  occasion  of  an  overture  being 
made  to  him  to  help  in  saving  the  life  of  Count  Konings- 
mark,  “  was  one  of  the  first  bribes  of  value  that  ever  was  offered 
me,  which  I  might  safely  have  gotten  without  discovery,  and  with¬ 
out  doing  much  for  it ;  but  I  always  believed  that  money  so  gotten 
was  no  addition  to  what  we  possess,  but  rather  the  cause  of  its 
waste — -male  parta  male  clelabuntur — and  therefore  I  denied  it,  as  I 
ever  did,  and  I  hope  shall  be  able  to  resist  temptations  of  that 
nature.” 

In  other  than  money  matters  Sir  John  Reresby  likewise  under¬ 
stood  how  to  temper  zeal  with  discretion.  Though  he  never  filled 
a  diplomatic  post,  his  nature  was  in  many  respects  that  of  a  born 
diplomatist,  so  that  his  life  exemplifies  the  truth  of  his  contem¬ 
porary  Sir  William  Temple's  maxim  (if  it  be  not  interpreted  in 
too  lofty  a  sense),  that  “a  man’s  wisdom  is  his  best  friend.” 
Not  that  Reresby  was  a  man  deficient  in  high  spirit  either  in  the 
ordinary  or  in  the  more  trying  difficulties  of  life.  Among  the 
former,  personal  quarrels  might  have  been  expected  to  occupy  a 
prominent,  place  in  such  a  society  as  that  of  England  in  the  Resto¬ 
ration  period.  In  private  life  it  was  in  those  days  impossible  to 
settle  quarrels  as  Reresby  records  one  was  settled  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where,  “  a  box  on  the  ear  ”  having  been  given,  “  after 
some  debate  it  was  thus  ended,  that  both  the  gentlemen  engaged 
themselves  to  the  Speaker  that  nothing  more  should  be  done  in  it.” 
Sir  John  preferred  to  hold  his  own  on  such  occasions — from  his 
youth  up,  when  he  drew  his  sword  upon  a  gentlemanly  pickpurse 
on  the  Pont  Neuf  at  Paris,  and  when  he  asked  satisfaction  from 
“  one  Mr.  Calverley,  of  the  house  of  Calverley,  of  Calverley,”  who 
had  given  him  “  very  rude  words  ”  “  at  Mrs.  Brown’s  lodging,”  and 
not  obtaining  it,  “  cudgelled  him  in  Holborn  ” — down  to  his  offi¬ 
cial  days  when  lie  threw  a  leaden  standish  in  the  face  of  a  brother- 
justice  (“  a  known  favourer  of  dissenters  ”),  who  had  been  insolent 
to  him  at  Rotherham  Sessions,  and  when  he  forced  an  apology  out 
of  a  deputy-lieutenant  (“  disarmed  in  our  late  search  for  arms  ”), 
who  had  sat  upon  the  Governor’s  cushion,  improperly  removed  from 
the  Governor's  seat  in  York  Minster,  and  resented  its  seizure  by  the 
Governor  when  the  congregation  rose  for  the  psalms,  On  this 
occasion  Sir  John  complacently  remarks  that  he  has  “  found  that 
the  best  way  to  prevent  disputes  for  the  future  is  not  to  seem  too 
backward  in  seeking  reparation  ”  ;  and  elsewhere  he  is  able  to  re¬ 
cord  that  he  only  once  in  his  life  received  an  “  affront  by  a  stroke  ” 
— and  this  by  the  assailant’s  getting  out  of  his  reach  before  he 
could  be  identified.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  Reresby  showed  any¬ 
thing  but  a  courageous  and  manly  bearing  in  the  most  critical 
episode  of  his  public  life,  the  surprise  of  York  b}r  Lord  Danby  and 
his  fellow-conspirators  “for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant 
religion  and  the  Government,  as  by  law  established.”  But  his  high 
spirit  and  courageous  disposition  at  no  time  hurried  him  into  pub¬ 
lic  conduct  of  a  rash  and  unguarded  character.  No  political  crisis 
ever  found  him  wholly  unprepared,  and  the  prudent  advice  which 
on  several  occasions  he  received  from  Lord  Halifax  could  hardly 
have  fallen  on  more  grateful  ground.  Yet  when,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution,  Halifax  advised  Reresby  “  as  things  now  inclined  at 
Court,  to  consider  if  it  were  safe  to  continue  his  employments,  he 
answered  that  he  had  great  obligations  to  the  King,  and  would 
serve  him  as  well  as  he  could,  whilst  he  allowed  it,  without  pre¬ 
judicing  his  ”  (the  speaker’s)  “  religion.”  And  he  contrived  to  pass 
through  the  crisis  without  making  any  declaration  such  as  would 
have  bound  him  for  the  future,  and  without  at  the  same  time 
showing  the  least  inclination  to  betray  his  trust.  After  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  he  “  came  in,”  though  neither  “  heartily  ”  nor  “  early,”  and 
of  course  kept  his  eyes  open  to  future  contingencies,  like  his  betters, 
Halifax  among  the  rest.  He  confesses,  however,  that  at  this  time  he 
found  it  “  very  hard  to  live  either  in  town  or  country  without  cen¬ 
sure,”  and  would  gladly  have  escaped  by  means  of  an  appointment  as 
envoy.  Fate  provided  him  with  a  surer  refuge ;  for  he  died  shortly 
after  uttering  this  wish  in  his  Memoirs. 

But  a  merely  negative  prudence  would  not  have  achieved  for 
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Reresby  the  measure  of  success  which  he  obtained  in  life.  We  have 
said  that  he  was  something  of  a  diplomatist  by  nature,  and  this  not 
only  by  his  possession  of  the  primary  quality  of  the  diplomatic  mind 
— power  of  observation.  He  was  an  excellent  observer  beyond  all 
doubt,  and  made  good  use  of  the  opportunities  he  enjoyed  through 
the  easy  condescension  of  King  Charles  II.,  and  the  less  trustworthy 
favour  of  his  successor,  the  royal  “Plain-Dealer.”  The  notices 
of  Charles  II.  in  these  Memoirs  are  both  frequent  and  instructive, 
and  would  help — were  it  needed — to  modify  the  very  erroneous 
view  probably  still  held  in  some  quarters  as  to  the  real  character 
of  the  “  Merry  Monarch.”  What  unfortunately  is  likely  to  remain 
the  best-known  side  of  King  Charles's  life,  the  loyal  Reresby  is 
fain  to  attribute  in  part  at  least  to  the  influence  of  His  Majesty's 
“  complexion.”  But  he  elsewhere  confesses  that  “  it  is  very  un¬ 
happy  for  a  servant  to  serve  an  inconstant  or  unsteady  prince, 
which  was  a  little  the  fault  of  our  master.”  Even  at  the  time  of 
the  Exclusion  Bill  agitation,  before  Halifax’s  speech  had  turned 
the  tide,  general  uncertainty  seems  to  have  prevailed  whether 
Charles  would  not  relinquish  his  brother.  But  it  was  his  care  for  his 
own  interests,  rather  than  the  fickleness  of  a  frivolous  temperament, 
which  made  King  Charles  so  difficult  an  instrument  to  play  upon.  lie 
was  capable  of  great  cheerfulness  in  the  midst  of  his  troubles,  so 
as  to  make  Reresby,  after  attending  the  King’s  “  couchee  ”  at  the 
time  of  the  “ Popish  Plot”  excitement,  reflect  that  “it  was  not 
his  nature  to  think  much,  or  to  perplex  himself.”  But  he  could  be 
close  enough,  Reresby  afterwards  admits,  “where  he  found  it 
necessary  and  false  enough  likewise,  with  his  professions  of  his 
rigidly  constitutional  intentions,  and  his  severe  reprimand  to  the 
Middlesex  justices  “for  so  remissly  inquiring  after  the  number  of 
Papists,  and  the  prosecution  of  them.”  He  was  truer  to  his  in¬ 
clinations  on  another  occasion  when,  being  in  good  humour,  he 
occupied  two  hours  at  his  going  to  bed  with  putting  off  his 
clothes  and  discoursing  to  his  attendants  on  “  the  cheat  of  such  as 
pretended  to  be  more  holy  and  devout  than  others,  and  said  they 
were  generally  the  greatest  knaves.  He  gave  us  several  examples 
of  them,  and  named  some  eminent  men  of  the  present  age,  and 
some  mitred  heads,  which  he  proved  not  the  best  for  passing  for 
the  most  devout  and  pious.”  But  even  here  there  was  method  in 
his  mirth.  “  There  were  some  of  them  men  that  the  King  had  no 
reason  to  love  upon  a  politic  account.”  The  Duke  of  York  appears 
to  have  inspired  Reresby  with  little  confidence  even  when  “  very 
civil  ”  towards  him ;  “his  smiles  were  not  always  real,  though  I 
never  did  anything  to  deserve  them  otherwise.”  Indeed,  in  the 
days  of  the  “  Popish  Plot”  Sir  John  did  not  scruple,  as  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  to  give  the  Duke  the  advantage  of  a  private  view  of 
some  evidence  which  “  seemed  to  justify  him  in  something  that  he 
seemed  to  be  an  abettor  of.”  He  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  his 
public  life  virtually  a  member  of  the  Court  party,  and  seems  to 
have  thought  it  not  more  than  fair  that  he  should  be  supported  by 
“  the  Duke’s  people  ”  as  well  as  by  “  the  King’s  servants  ”  in  a 
Parliamentary  difficulty  about  one  of  his  elections,  and  to  have 
felt  aggrieved  by  his  Royal  patrons  taking  so  little  trouble  to  see 
their  commands  obeyed.  He  contrived  to  oblige  Queen  Catharine 
by  apprising  her  of  an  awkward  rumour  intended  to  be  used  in 
furtherance  of  an  intrigue  to  bring  about  a  royal  divorce.  Among 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day  he  was  able  simultaneously  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  both  Danby  and  Halifax.  With  the  latter 
he  remained  intimate  to  the  last,  for  “indeed  I  loved  him  so  well 
that  I  was  ready  enough  to  inform  him  of  what  related  to  the 
public  for  his  private  service,  provided  it  was  said  in  general,  and 
not  to  the  prejudice  of  any  particular  person,  or  a  confidence  reposed 
in  me.”  For  Lord  Peversham,  whose  star  was  in  the  ascendant  in 
J ames’s  reign,  he  conducted  a  matrimonial  negotiation,  unsuccess¬ 
fully  indeed,  but  with  so  much  tact  as  to  retain  or  augment  the 
good  will  of  every  one  concerned.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  to 
whose  daughter’s  hand  Feversham  aspired,  seems  to  have  been  an 
altogether  unmanageable  peer — the  glimpses  which  these  Memoirs 
give  into  the  family  life  at  W  elbeck  might  have  been  useful  to 
Thackeray— but  Reresby  managed  the  Duke  better  than  any  one, 
partly  by  listening  patiently  to  domestic  anecdotes  which  on  one 
occasion  he  calls  “too  tedious  and  not  very  pertinent  in  this  place.” 
Another  great  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  called  Reresby  “  his 
nearest  and  best  neighbour.  He  told  me  some  news  of  confidence 
from  above  which  1  had  heard  before,  though  I  seemed  not  to  know 
it.”  Even  with  Jeffreys  (concerning  whom  these  Memoirs  contain 
some  odd  stories  of  a  rather  disreputable  kind)  the  prudent  Sir 
J ohn  knew  how  to  place  himself  on  friendly  terms : — 

.  dined  with  my  Lord  Chancellor,  and  complimented  him  upon  some 
civilities  I  told  him  I  hoped  I  had  received  from  him,  and  particularly  for 
the  King’s  kindness  to  me,  which  I  attributed  to  his  character  of  me  iu  some 
measure  (though  I  was  not  very  persuaded  he  was  my  friend  to  that  degree); 
hut  the  way  to  make  friends  at  Court  is  to  pretend  you  think  them  so  already. 

Thus,  then,  while  Sir  John  Reresby  cannot  be  accused  of  havino- 
ever  gone  far  astray  from  the  path  of  honour,  it  will  be  obvious  that 
he  did  not  neglect  the  aids  which  make  it  smoother  and  easier  in 
the  ascent.  He  had  his  troubles,  private  as  well  as  public — election 
troubles  among  them,  which  would  furnish  some  useful  illustra¬ 
tions  of  our  constitutional  history,  but  in  connexion  with  which  we 
can  only  quote  the  indignant  remark  uttered  by  Sir  John  on  find- 
mg  that  several  of  his  pretended  friends  at  Aldborough,  for  w'hich 
place  he.  sat  before,  he  became  member  for  York,  had  “  receded 
from  their  promises.”  To  this  polite  phrase  he  appends  the  more 
downright  comment : — ■ 

Indeed,  in  most  ol  these  little  boroughs,  which  consisted  of  mean  and 
mercenary  people,  one  had  no  man  sure  longer  than  you  were  with  him  ; 
and  he  that  made  him  drunk  or  obliged  him  last  was  his  first  friend 


His  domestic  troubles  were  a  good  deal  concerned  with  matri¬ 
monial  matters.  His  sister  caused  him  deep  vexation  by  marrying 
an  officer  who  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and  in  the  Baronet’s 
opinion  one  of  his  brothers,  a  merchant  in  Spain,  likewise  married 
beneath  him.  But  the  greatest  trouble  of  his  life  may  very  likely 
have  been  one  to  which  no  reference  is  made  in  this  volume  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  editor's  concluding  note.  Sir  John’s  eldest  son 
must  have  been  a  worthless  youth ;  for  it  appears  (from 
Thoresby’s  History  of  Leeds')  that  after  his  father’s  death,  when  he 
had  succeeded  to  “an  estate  of  1,700k  per  annum  and  4,000k  in 
monies,”  he  spent  it  all  upon  bad  company,  till  his  income  was  re¬ 
duced  to  less  than  one  hundred  a  year.  According  to  a  later 
account,  “  he  died  in  extreme  want — a  tapster  in  the  Fleet  prison.” 
It  is  only  fair  to  Sir  John  Reresby  himself  to  add  that,  though 
he  occasionally  records  his  “  debauches  ”  with  almost  Pepysian 
frankness,  his  was  clearly  a  temperate  and  well-conducted  life  even 
in  this  respect,  and  that  the  slight  excesses  in  which  he  was  occa¬ 
sionally  led  to  share  were,  as  he  says,  “  neither  his  custom  nor  in¬ 
clination.” 

Historical  students  will  so  readily  avail  themselves  of  this  new 
opportunity  of  following,  in  the  narrative  of  a  sagacious  observer, 
the  outline  of  a  most  interesting  period,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
insist  on  the  well-known  value  for  them  of  Sir  John  Reresby ’s 
Memoirs.  The  blindness  of  King  James  II.  and  the  hazardousness 
of  the  Revolution  movement  are  fully  illustrated  by  the  notes  of  a 
contemporary  who  was  not  indeed  behind  the  scenes,  but  who 
rapidly  understood  the  meaning  of  events  and  sagaciously 
estimated  the  characters  of  men.  We  cannot  help  wishing  that 
Mr.  Cartwright,  the  editor  of  the  volume  before  us,  had  been  less 
sparing  of  his  notes  and  illustrations.  Who  was  the  lady  who 
conducted  the  mysterious  negotiations  with  Halifax  after  the 
Revolution  ?  What  grounds — we  should  imagine  very  slender 
grounds  indeed — has  Reresby  for  asserting  that  William  brought 
over  four  thousand  Papists  in  his  army,  which  were  near  as  many 
as  the  King  had  English  of  that  religion  in  his  ?  But,  though 
Mr.  Cartwright  has  added  little  of  his  own,  he  has  added 
a  good  deal  of  Reresby’s,  partly  by  citing  parallel  passages  from 
his  letters  to  Halifax  preserved  at  Spencer  House,  and  chiefly  by 
printing  the  very  considerable  portion  of  the  Memoirs  omitted  in 
the  old  edition  of  1734  and  in  its  reprint  of  1813.  The  restored 
passages  include  Sir  John’s  account  of  his  birth,  education,  and 
early  travels,  which  his  first  editor  thought  incapable  of  “  affecting 
the  reader,”  and  at  least  one  anecdote  of  a  youthful  indiscretion, 
with  which  we  take  leave  of  the  discreet  Sir  John  Reresby.  We 
are  unfeignedly  grateful  to  Mr.  Cartwright  for  recovering  it,  to¬ 
gether  with  much  other  (undoubtedly  more  valuable)  matter : — 

One  evening  having  a  little  snake  (which  I  kept  in  hran  in  a  box)  in  my 
hand  as  I  was  in  the  presence,  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  seeing  it  was 
frightened.  The  Duchess,  hearing  the  noise,  and  what  was  the  occasion, 
desired  to  see  the  snake,  and  took  it  into  her  hand  without  any  fear.  This 
Duchess  was  Chancellor  Hyde’s  daughter,  and  she  was  a  very  handsome 
woman,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  ; 

and  doubtless  thought  the  jest  infinitely  humorous. 


THE  BOUDOIR  CABAL.* 

HHIIE  Boudoir  Cabal  is  a  story  of  politics  and  high  life  in  which 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  imitate  the  curious  medley  of  Mr. 
Disraeli's  romances,  but  unfortunately  without  Mr.  Disraeli’s  power 
of  witty  portraiture  or  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Viscount  Mayrose 
has  just  returned  to  London  from  a  long  course  of  travel.  He  is 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  rather  above  the  middle  height,  of  well- 
knit,  graceful  figure,  upright  and  soldierly,  and  with  the  face  of  a 
poet,  high-arched  forehead,  curly  brown  hair,  large  melancholy  blue 
eyes,  and  slight  tawny  moustache,  waxed  at  either  end  after  the 
foreign  fashion.  He  has  an  income  of  5,000k  a  year,  though 
rumour  doubles  it ;  and  the  main  points  of  his  history  up  to  this 
time  are  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  a  “  good  fellow  ”  at  Eton, 
rowed  seven  in  the  third  Trinity  crew,  his  weight  being  about  ten 
stone  seven  pounds,  and  “  graduated  fifteenth  Wrangler.”  Then  he 
disappeared  on  his  travels ;  and  now,  after  five  years’  absence,  he 
has  come  home  to  see  what  he  can  do  for  himself.  A  smart 
good-looking  young  viscount,  with  5,000 k  a  year,  though  not 
rich,  may  be  supposed  to  have  fair  prospects  before  him,  if  only  in 
the  matrimonial  market;  but  Lord  Mayrose  finds  his  path 
smoothed  for  him  in  the  most  remarkable  manner.  Immediately 
on  his  return  to  England  some  old  friends  contrive  to  put  him 
in  the  way  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day,  Mr.  Paramount. 
The  Minister  of  course,  like  everybody  else,  is  immediately  fasci¬ 
nated  by  him ;  and  though  Mayrose  is  wholly  ignorant  of 
Parliamentary  ways,  and  has  indeed  never  spoken  anywhere  except 
at  the  Union,  he  is  at  once  chosen  as  mover  of  the  Address 
at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  with  the  promise  of  an  Under- 
Secretaryship  of  State  to  be  kept  vacant  for  him  until  he  has 
made  a  public  appearance.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  Mayrose  in 
spite  of  his  yeomanry  helmet  and  sabre,  distinguishes  himself  on  this 
occasion  in  the  most  brilliant  way.  No  maiden  speech  ever  before 
produced  such  a  sensation.  His  criticism  of  the  past  at  once 
excited  the  gratitude  of  his  friends  the  Ministerialists  and  con¬ 
ciliated  the  Opposition,  and  he  also  sketched  out  a  spirited  new 
policy  for  the  future,  which  was  warmly  taken  up  by  the  press.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  this  was  rather  a  novel  feat,  and  con- 
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trasts  curiously  with  the  modest  efforts  of  the  unfortunate  young 
noblemen  to  whom  the  task  of  moving  the  Address  is  usually 
entrusted.  Mayrose,  as  may  be  supposed,  at  once  becomes 
the  rising  man  of  his  party,  and  in  point  of  fact  rises 
so  fast  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  on  a  reconstruction  of 
the  Ministry,  he  finds  himself  a  full  Secretary  and  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  with  an  earldom,  wdiich,  however,  he  refuses,  pressed 
upon  his  acceptance.  Indeed  the  fate  of  his  party  is  represented 
as  depending  on  his  decision  to  remain  in  office,  and  there  is  quite 
a  panic  when  it  is  rumoured  that  he  thinks  of  resigning.  Mr. 
Paramount  treats  him  as  his  mainstay,  and  actually  asks  him  “  to 
take  a  chair,”  thus  making  him  “  feel  the  confidential  footing  on 
which  he  had  been  suddenly  placed  as  regards  the  discussion  of 
State  business.”  It  is  apparently  the  impression  of  the  writer  that 
everybody  under  the  rank  of  a  Cabinet  Minister  has  to  stand  at 
attention  during  a  private  interview  with  the  Premier ;  and  his 
account  of  some  other  incidents  of  official  life  is  equally  curious. 
We  learn,  for  instance,  from  his  instructive  pages  that  the 
Queen  requires  the  assistance  of  a  resident  Minister  even  when  so 
near  London  as  Windsor,  and  that  the  unhappy  statesman  chosen 
for  the  duty  is  compelled  to  go  about  all  day  in  the  Windsor 
uniform.  He  seems  also  to  have  discovered  that  noblemen  who 
are  blessed  with  stars  or  garters  invariably  wear  them  when  they 
go  out  to  private  dinner-parties.  Ilis  acquaintance  with  Parlia¬ 
mentary  business  may  be  gathered  from  his  description  of  a  critical 
night  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  resolution  in  favour  of  Home 
Rule  proposed  by  Mr.  Paradyse,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  is  met 
by  the  Premier  with  a  simple  negative,  and  in  the  division  which 
follows  the  Government  is  victorious.  Then,  “  after  the  division 
Mr.  Paramount  stood  up,  amidst  a  dead  hush,  and  asked 
leave  to  bring  in  the  Universal  Suffrage  Bill ;  and  leave  having 
been  given,  the  House  proceeded  to  advance  some  Gas  Bills 
one  stage,  knowing  that  the  great  engagement  would  be  post¬ 
poned  until  the  Suffrage  Bill  was  read  for  the  second  time.” 
It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  one  with  the  faintest  notion  of 
Parliamentary  ways  should  fall  into  such  an  absurd  blunder  as  to 
suppose  that  great  questions  are  settled  in  this  offhand  way, 
or  that  public  and  private  Bills  are  mixed  up  together.  Moreover, 
a  few  pages  further  on,  we  find  Mr.  Paramount,  who  had  already 
obtained  leave  to  bring  in  his  Bill,  introducing  it  again,  and  then 
“  the  debate  was  adjourned  till  the  morrow — which  was  a  Wednes¬ 
day — and  a  customary  discussion  arose  about  the  rights  of  private 
members  ;  ”  as  if  an  important  Government  debate  ever  took  place  at 
a  Wednesday  morning  sitting.  It  may  also  be  remarked  that  the 
author  makes  the  peeresses  and  other  ladies  who  are  present  at  the 
reading  of  the  Queen’s  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  keep  their 
seats,  in  all  their  finery,  during  the  three  blank  hours  which  have 
to  pass  before  the  debate  on  the  Address  begins. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  the  author  of  the  tale  does 
not  pretend  that  the  sudden  elevation  of  Lord  Mayrose,  a  young 
man  previously  unknown  and  utterly  destitute  of  any  kind  of 
official  experience,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  to  be  a  Secretary 
of  State  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  was  due  exclusively  to  his  own  merks,  great  as 
they  are  represented  to  be.  The  object  of  the  writer 
would  seem  to  be,  indeed,  not  so  much  to  prove  that  in 
English  political  life  talent  can  always  make  its  way,  as  to 
illustrate  the  potent  and  mysterious  influences  of  petticoat  con¬ 
spiracy.  The  central  idea  of  the  book  is  that  in  the  midst  of 
the  highest  society  there  is  a  “  Boudoir  Cabal,”  which  pulls  the 
wires  of  party  movements  and  public  administration,  making  one 
man's  fortune  and  persecuting  another  to  utter  ruin  and  despair, 
and  generally  subordinating  national  interests  to  impulses  of 
cupidity  and  caprice.  This  is  the  despotism  which  rules  society, 
and  our  author  gives  us  a  picture  of  a  meeting  to  settle  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  spoils  of  office : — • 

It.  was  a  brave  sight  to  see  them  all  in  then-  war-paint,  rustling  skirts, 
and  exulting  eyes — those  pretty  tyrants  of  the  misnomered  weak  sex,  who, 
through  their  husbands,  cousins,  or  other  male  belongings,  were  about  to 
shake  the  Royal  Sceptre,  as  for  a  transformation  scene,  over  the  Empire 
where  the  sun  never  sets.  Favourite  chaplains  to  be  transfigured  into 
deans,  deans  into  bishops ;  young  brothers  to  be  shipped  out  as  colonial 
governors ;  pet  doctors  to  be  knighted ;  ambassadorships  to  be  intrigued 
for ;  commissionerships  to  be  danced  at ;  Garters,  Bath  ribbons,  coronets, 
judges’ ermine,  Maid  of  Honour  rosettes  to  be  begged  for  with  appealing 
dimples,,  seized  with  rosy  lingers,  carried  off  in  ecstacy — all  these  things 
whirled  about  like  a  living  diorama  before  the  open  eyes  of  these  delighted 
and  delightful  creatures.  Nor  had  the  term  “  Paramount  vice  Paradyse  ” 
any  other  sense  in  their  minds  than  that  of  this  diorama. 

Tlie  male  part  of  tbe  company  are  below  chaffering  over  tbe 
prizes  at  their  disposal ;  and  “  soon  a  unanimous  soft  ah  !  from  the 
ladies  indicates  that  the  half-hundred  or  so  of  salaried  posts  which 
form  a  government  must  probably  have  been  filled  up  now,  so  that 
there  stands  no  further  impediment  to  luncheon.”  Chief  among 
this  powerful  group  are  the  Drones.  “  It  is  the  Drones  who  decide, 
as  it  were  ex  cathedra ,  what  things  are  bad  form,  and  what  not ; 
whether  a  man  shall  be  expelled  from  his  club,  whether  a  novel  is 
improper,  whether  such  and  such  a  lady  is  a  creature  ;  and  to  do 
them  justice,  they  generally  decide  that  things  are  bad  form,  that 
a  man  should  be  expelled  from  his  club,  that  the  novels  in  dispute 
are  improper,  and  that  such  and  such  a  lady  is  unquestionably  a 
creature.  But  if  they  resolve  otherwise,  what  league  in  Mayfair  or 
Belgravia  is  potent  enough  to  gainsay  them  ?  ”  Accordingly,  as 
Mayrose  was  taken  up  at  the  outset  by  the  Cabal,  his  subsequent 
triumph  was  almost  guaranteed  beforehand.  “  Few  of  the  visitors,” 
we  are  told,  “  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  known  Mayrose  a  month 
before,  or  wanted  to  know  him ;  but  they  knew  the  three 


Countesses  of  Rosemary,  Beaujolais,  and  Coralmere,  whose 
social  fiats  were  as  immutable  as  the  laws  which  went 
to  work  on  Daniel ;  society  also  knew  the  ladies  of  the 
great  houses  of  Drone,  Keane-Forester,  and  Rodent-Midge, 
who  had  been  celebrating  the  young  peer’s  graces,  wit, 
and  genius,  and  never  had  a  popular  actor  a  more  determined 
claque  than  that  which  mustered  to  witness  Mayrose’s  first  per¬ 
formance.”  No  doubt  the  young  peer’s  own  cleverness  helped  him, 
but  his  success,  we  are  led  to  suppose,  was  mainly  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  Cabal,  which  had  resolved  to  push  him  on ;  and 
next  we  are  shown  the  reverse  of  the  picture — the  utter  help¬ 
lessness  of  cleverness  and  good  intentions  when  the  Cabal 
weathercock  points  the  other  way. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  a  high  place  in  public  life,  Lord 
Mayrose  found  that  it  was  indispensable  to  be  wealthy,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  neces¬ 
sary  wife  and  funds  in  the  Cabal  circle.  There  was  ac¬ 

cordingly  dire  indignation  in  the  set  when  it  became  lmown 
that  he  had  married  instead  a  plebeian  outsider,  Mary  Penny- 
won,  the  heiress  of  Sir  Ham  Pennywon,  who  had  made  a  great 
fortune  in  the  sausage  trade.  And  then  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
and  goddesses  was  let  loose  upon  his  devoted  head.  Mayrose 
himself,  however,  by  his  indiscretions  made  it  easy  for  them 
to  devise  measures  for  his  punishment.  As  a  lad  he 

had  had  a  brotherly  fondness  for  Lady  Azalea,  daughter 

of  the  Earl  of  Rosemary,  but  when  he  came  home 

from  his  travels,  he  found  Lord  Drone,  son  of  the  great  Duke 
.  of  Bumblebeigh,  attending  her  as  a  suitor.  In  a  moment  of  weak¬ 
ness  Mayrose  allowed  himself  to  be  questioned  by  Drone  as  to  his 
views  with  regard  to  Azalea  ;  and,  reluctant  to  interfere  with  his 
rival’s  suit,  which,  as  he  was  led  to  suppose,  was  approved  by  the 
parents,  he  disavowed  any  thought  of  competition,  and  for  a  time 
avoided  Azalea.  One  misapprehension  follows  upon  another,  and 
Azalea  imagines  that  his  coolness  is  accounted  for  by  a  sordid 
desire  to  jrrofit  by  Miss  Pennywon’s  dowry,  and  agrees  to  marry  the 
heir  of  Bumblebeigh.  Mayrose  had,  in  the  first  instance,  not  been 
thinking  of  Mary,  but  when  he  hears  that  Azalea  is  really  disposed 
of,  he  feels  that  the  poetry  has  been  extracted  from  his  life,  and  re¬ 
solves  to  go  in  for  prose.  Miss  Pennywon  is  really  a  charming 
girl  in  her  way,  and  he  determines  to  cherish  her  loyally,  in  spite  of 
his  heart  having  been  won  by  another.  Unfortunately  after  his 
marriage  both  he  and  Azalea  learn  the  misconceptions  which  had 
sundered  them.  Azalea  thereupon  positively  rejects  Lord  Drone, 
and  vows  to  live  for  Mayrose  alone.  They  hold  secret 
interviews,  which,  though  their  intentions  are  innocent,  expose 
them  to  susjficion.  Moreover  poor  Mayrose,  in  addition  to 
the  malignant  hostility  of  an  outraged  Cabal,  has  tbe  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  pursued  by  a  fiendish  beauty,  Grace  Marvell, 
whom  he  had  assisted  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  redress  for  her 
father,  “  a  man  with  a  grievance.”  Grace  is  a  very  mysterious  cha¬ 
racter,  and  it  is  not  quite  clear  why,  in  return  for  his  friendly  services, 
she  should  pursue  Mayrose  with  such  bitter  and  unrelenting  hatred, 
unless  it  is  because  he  had  shown  himself  to  be  insensible  to  her 
charms.  She  discovers  his  interviews  with  Lady  Azalea,  and  sets 
Lady  Mayrose  against  her  husband.  At  the  same  time  she  contrives 
to  acquire  an  absolute  command  over  old  Pennywon,  and,  with  the 
aid  of  an  unscrupulous  Italian  Count,  persuades  him  to  take  up  a 
loan  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  of  Rio-Brigande,  which  proves  to  be  a 
swindle,  aud  ruins  him.  Although  Mayrose  has  heroically  sacrificed 
his  private  fortune  in  order  to  meet  his  father-in-law’s  difficulties, 
and  has  put  the  Government  on  its  guard  against  the  Rio- 
Brigande  adventurers,  his  enemies  spread  reports  that  he  has  been 
using  his  official  influence  to  bolster  up  fraudulent  speculations  in 
his  own  interest.  In  the  end,  just  as  everything  seems  to  have 
combined  against  Mayrose,  the  various  misunderstandings  are 
cleared  up  by  means  which  we  need  not  explain,  and  the  hero, 
recovering  at  once  both  his  good  name  and  his  property,  has 
henceforth  a  prosperous  and  brilliant  career. 

The  outline  of  the  story  which  we  have  just  sketched  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  absurdities  into  which  the  writer  has  fallen  in 
attempting  to  draw  a  picture  of  English  political  life ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  most  serious  defect  of  the  book.  Some  degree  of 
wildness  and  improbability  may  readily  be  pardoned  in  a  tale  if  it 
fulfils  the  chief  purpose  of  fiction,  which  is  to  amuse.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  Boudoir  Cabal  fails  on  this  side  too,  for  the  reader  is 
oppressed  by  the  coarseness  and  vulgarity  which  mark  both  the 
conception  and  execution  of  the  work.  It  is  not  merely  that  tbe 
characters  are,  as  a  rule,  of  a  very  unpleasant  cast,  but  that  they  are 
drawn  with  a  painful  want  of  artistic  delicacy  and  discrimination. 
Sir  Ham  Pennywon,  for  example,  the  self-made  man,  who  has 
risen  from  sausage-making  to  be  a  City  magnate,  might  have 
formed  an  interesting  study  if  a  little  pains  had  been  taken  with 
the  portrait ;  but  it  is  dashed  off  in  the  crudest  and  roughest  way. 
His  antecedents  should  have  been  allowed  to  suggest  themselves 
in  his  language  and  behaviour ;  but  the  author  finds  it  easier  to  label 
him  “  the  Sausage-maker,”  and  to  call  him  by  that  name  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  book.  Again,  though  Sir  Ilam  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  an  ignorant  and  illiterate  person,  he  would  scarcely 
use  such  language  as  “  You  ain’t  a-going,”  “  What  are  his’n  P  ” 
“  pollartics,”  “  hart  conosier,”  which,  as  it  is  thought  necessary 
to  explain  in  a  note,  means  “  art  connoisseur,”  and  so  on.  More¬ 
over,  there  are  no  gradations  in  the  corruption  of  the  man ; 
under  the  influence  of  his  passion  for  Grace  he  sinks  all  at  once, 
without  the  laintest  struggle  or  touch  of  remorse,  or  any  return 
upon  his  former  self,  into  a  mere  drivelling  idiot.  In  short,  the 
character  is  made  throughout  unnecessarily  gross  and  repulsive.  As 
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for  the  other  persons  of  the  drama,  they  are,  with  the  exception  of 
the  hero,  Mary  Pennywon,  and  the  Countess  of  Rosemary,  all  more 
or  less  rogues  and  fools.  Mr.  Paradyse  and  Mr.  Paramount,  the 
rival  statesmen,  are  impartially  represented  as  a  pair  of  humbugs 
who  have  only  then1  own  selfish  objects  in  view,  and  the  people 
around  them  as  equally  destitute  of  any  higher  motive  than  per¬ 
sonal  interest.  Indeed  the  whole  picture  of  society  which  is  here 
presented  is  dark  and  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  On  every  side  we  are 
shown  knavery  and  hypocrisy.  The  writer  appears  to  see  life  through 
a  discoloured  medium  which  imparts  to  everything  a  shade  of  black. 
The  upper  classes  are  corrupt,  the  lower  orders  brutal,  and  the 
country  is  going  to  the  dogs,  only  there  is  a  conspiracy  to  keep  up 
appearances.  A  few  gentlemen  are  expelled  from  clubs  now  and. 
then  for  cheating  at  cards  ;  every  season  there  is  a  batch  of  elope¬ 
ments  and  divorce  cases;  infanticide  is  rife;  and  everything 
adulterated ;  but  “  never  was  the  purity  of  our  women,  the  honesty 
of  our  middle  classes,  and  the  reputation  of  our  commerce  more 
extolled  by  our  press,  which,  as  we  all  know,  is  an  unfettered 
press,  fearless  and  truthful.”  Such  is  a  summary  of  the  splenetic 
philosophy  of  the  book ;  and,  apart  from  the  question  of  its  truth, 
it  is  certainly  not  amusing.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  a  little 
light  as  well  as  shade  would  seem  to  be  desirable.  The  bitterness 
of  tone  which  is  betrayed  in  various  passages,  in  style  and  spirit 
strongly  reminding  one  of  the  Queen’s  Messenger  of  a  few  years 
ago,  almost  suggests  the  idea  of  a  kind  of  personal  resentment 
against  society  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  who  appears  to  be  bent 
upon  taking  his  revenge  by  blackening  it  as  much  as  possible.  On 
the  whole,  the  Boudoir  Cabal  must  be  said  to  be  wanting  in  almost 
all  the  essentials  of  a  good  novel.  It  presents  a  morbid  and  dis¬ 
tempered  view  of  life,  and  the  coarseness  of  the  author’s  language 
corresponds  with  the  vulgarity  of  his  sentiments. 


STUDIES  OF  WARFARE  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA.* 

THE  little  work  here  added  to  our  military  libraries  by  Captain 
Clarke,  already  known  to  the  public  as  the  official  translator 
of  the  Moltke  Narrative  of  1870-71,  deserves  a  special  notice  not 
claimed  by  its  modest  appearance  or  by  the  words  of  the  author, 
who  tells  us  that  “  steppe  warfare  has  as  yet  been  imperfectly 
worked  out  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view.”  For  if  the  set  of 
lectures  in  which  this  passage  is  found,  delivered  by  one  V.  Potto 
(whose  exact  position  and  rank  his  translator  fails  to  define),  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  those  given  to  the  classes  at  Orenburg,  and  if  the 
school  at  Orenburg  is  not  specially  advanced  beyond  other  Russian 
military  colleges,  then  all  we  can  say  is  that  the  Russian  cadets  are 
a  much  more  highly  favoured  set  of  young  men  than  is  generally 
supposed.  For  the  subject  undertaken  is  admirably  treated,  ex¬ 
haustively  indeed,  it  may  be  said ;  without  the  least  probability  of 
the  lectures  having  the  effect  of  certain  other  exhaustive  works  on 
the  reader’s  patience.  It  is  one,  too,  that  lies  quite  outside  even 
such  wide-reaching  military  handbooks  as  Colonel  Home’s  Precis, 
for  instance ;  for  it  deals  with  a  kind  of  warfare  altogether  excep¬ 
tional,  and  yet  arising  out  of  conditions  which  no  British  officer  who 
has  any  notion  of  serving  his  country  on  our  Indian  border  has  the 
right  to  exclude  from  the  possibilities  of  his  own  future.  Portions 
of  these  or  kindred  lectures  on  steppe  campaigns  have  been  filtered  to 
us  ere  now  through  the  German  military  periodicals,  but  in  so 
piecemeal  a  fashion  as  rather  to  tantalize  the  military  student,  who 
could  only  see  that  here  was  a  branch  of  the  art  of  which  his  ordi¬ 
nary  teachers  had  told  him  nothing.  They  have  real  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  grateful  to  the  unknown  V.  Potto,  as  well  as  to  his 
translator,  whose  business  is  on  the  whole  clearly  and  sensibly  per¬ 
formed.  There  are  in  it  blots,  however,  which  a  little  more  pains 
might  have  avoided.  A  translator  of  a  Russian  work  should 
possess  himself  of  a  Russian  table  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
not  talk  in  versts  and  vedros,  like  a  second-rate  Special 
Correspondent  who  cannot  discover  their  English  equiva¬ 
lents.  Still  less  is  an  educated  officer,  writing  mainly  for 
officers,  justified  in  bringing  on  the  scene,  as  in  command  of  a 
force,  “  Adjutant-General”  anybody,  without  explaining  that  the 
title  which  we  give  to  the  single  head  of  a  great  staff  is  appropriated 
on  the  Continent  from  German  practice  to  every  general  officer  who 
happens  to  enjoy  the  honorary  rank  of  aide-de-camp  ( Germanicb , 
Adjutant)  to  his  sovereign.  It  has  no  more  to  do  with  his  place 
in  the  field  than  Lord  Napier’s  peerage  with  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  Indian  army  ;  a  fact  which  the  ordinary  British  officer, 
with  his  wholesome  awe  of  the  single  adjutant-general  he  knows 
officially,  can  hardly  be  expected  to  realize  out  of  his  inner  con¬ 
sciousness.  In  such  technical  matters  a  too  literal  translation  is 
often  far  from  being  the  most  faithful  one.  In  like  manner, 
“  Turkman”  may  be  easily  recognizable  to  a  Continental  eye;  but 
the  version  Turcoman  is  certainly  so  thoroughly  adopted  into  our 
language  that  it  is  of  little  use  thinking  of  changing  it  now ;  and 
in  any  case  a  mere  excursus  like  this  professional  essay  would  be 
the  wrong  place  in  which  to  begin  a  linguistic  reform.  We  turn, 
however,  with  pleasure  from  such  petty  blemishes  to  the  substance 
of  the  work  itself. 

The  lectures  which  Captain  Clarke  has  translated  are  eleven 
in  number.  Their  delivery  being  dated  in  1872,  they  could 
not  of  course  reach  down  to  the  recent  Khivan  campaign; 
but,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  seen  Lieutenant 
fcitumm  s  or  Mr.  McGahan’s  works  on  that  operation,  Captain 
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Clarke  has  done  well  in  adding  a  succinct  summary  of  it  as 
an  appendix,  which  may  be  said  to  make  the  historical  part 
of  the  essay  complete.  This  is  given  mainly  in  the  third  and 
fourth  chapters,  which  in  twenty-four  pages  of  rather  close  type 
contain  a  brief  but  very  lucid  account  of  the  progress  of  Russian 
conquest  in  Central  Asia,  beginning  soon  after  Peter  the  Great 
uttered  his  memorable  dictum  on  the  then  independent  Kirgashes— 
“  this  horde  is  the  key  and  gate  to  all  Asiatic  lands  ” — and  ending, 
in  these  Orenburg  lectures,  with  the  subjugation  of  Bokhara.  But 
we  shall  pass  over  these  historical  chapters,  with  those  preceding 
them  on  the  topography  and  ethnology  of  the  districts  which  Russia 
has  annexed,  in  order  to  look  at  the  more  theoretical  portion  that 
follows ;  the  lessons,  in  fact,  that  an  intelligent  instructor  draws 
from  the  facts  he  has  garnered  up,  for  the  education  in  their 
possible  future  task  of  the  military  classes  at  a  city  which 
occupies,  as  regards  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  a  position  not  very 
unlike  that  of  Lahore  to  Afghanistan  and  Cashmere. 

The  subject  of  the  organization  of  expeditions  into  the  steppe 
is  carefully  divided  by  the  writer  into  two  heads — namely,  the 
minor  raids  conducted  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  robber  tribes, 
and  the  campaigns  proper  undertaken  for  political  purposes.  Raids 
are  sometimes  effected  by  Cossack  parties  alone  ;  but  in  other  cases 
infantry  are  added,  and  occasionally  only  a  couple  of  guns.  But 
the  serious  expeditionary  force  must  have  a  proportion  of  all 
arms  ;  a  rule  which  is  supported  by  the  following  considerations. 
Infantry  would  at  first  sight  not  appear  suited  for  campaigns  in 
which  the  foe  is  generally  mounted ;  but  they  are  indispensable 
for  seizing  forts  and  towns,  holding  captured  points,  and  protecting 
trains.  “  Moreover,  Asiatics  have  a  wholesome  dread  of  the 
bayonet,”  and  “  sometimes  hostile  cavalry  can  be  attacked  with  the 
cold  steel  ” — remarks  which  naturally  suggest  a  reasonable  origin 
of  the  common  Russian  military  tradition  that  the  bayonet  is 
essentially  the  national  weapon  of  the  Muscovite  race ;  as  thev 
also  go  to  show  the  very  poor  fighting  qualities  of  these  once 
dreaded  Tartars,  who  never  can  fairly  face  a  disciplined  force. 
Cavalry,  of  course,  hold  a  very  important  place  in  the  expedition¬ 
ary  column ;  yet  an  excessive  amount  is  disadvantageous,  since 
“  to  keep  the  horses  up  to  their  work  it  is  essential  to  carry  com, 
which  adds  much  to  the  transport.”  The  best  cavalry  are  found 
to  be  the  Cossacks  of  Siberia,  the  Ural,  and  the  frontier  provinces 
of  Orenburg.  In  fact,  this  branch  of  the  great  Tartar  race,  ex¬ 
tending  its  colonies  round  the  whole  border  of  Russia  in  Asia, 
seems  apparently  to  have  acquired  just  that  degree  of  civilization 
which,  to  use  the  author’s  own  clear  description,  makes  them, 
“in  the  hands  of  a  good  chief,  form  a  trustworthy  military 
force  in  affairs  with  undrilled  Asiatic  armies,”  while  it  has 
hardly  affected  their  powers  of  endurance  and  their  aptitude 
for  accommodating  themselves  to  the  peculiarities  and  diffi¬ 
culties  of  the  desert  countiy  in  which  they  have  to  operate. 
For  steppe  campaigns  the  Russian  regular  cavalry  are  found  to  be' 
quite  unfitted ;  not  only  because  the  soldiers  cannot  rough  it  as 
the  Cossacks  do,  but  yet  more  on  account  of  the  inferiority  of  their 
horses  for  this  trying  service.  Even  those  of  the  Don  and  Cau¬ 
casus  regiments  which  have  been  brought  into  Central  Asia  inva¬ 
riably  succumb  to  the  effects  of  the  bad  water,  which  seems  to  be 
the  worst  enemy  of  both  man  and  beast  in  the  true  Tartar  steppe. 
Artillery  is  declared  to  be  necessary  on  account  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  moral  effect  it  produces,  “  a  single  well-aimed  canister  shot 
being  sufficient  sometimes  to  repulse  an  attack,  and  put  to  flight  a 
large  body  of  the  army  ” ;  a  plain  proof,  by  the  way,  how  much 
more  formidable  are  modern  armies  with  their  firearms  than  the 
most  disciplined  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman.  But,  as  artillery  impedes 
movements  greatly,  this  arm  should  not  be  in  much  force ;  and 
indeed  the  lecturer  would  like  to  see  it  wholly  replaced  by  mounted 
rocket  parties,  as  was  done  in  the  Caucasus  war.  Engineers  must 
not  be  omitted,  as  their  services,  irrespectively  of  possible  sie«-e 
work,  are  often  in  request  for  intrenching  and  bridging ;  and  the 
author  regrets  that  the  Cossacks  are  not  trained  to  take  up  any  of 
these  duties  in  the  absence  of  this  fourth  arm  of  the  service. 
Pontoons  have  been  transported  with  it  on  some  occasions ;  but 
where  moderate-sized  rivers  had  to  be  crossed  it  was  found  that 
rafts  made  of  reeds  were  readily  available.  Finally,  some  mounted 
Kirgashes  are  indispensable  as  guides,  couriers,  and  interpreters ; 
patrols  without  one  of  the  latter  being  of  little  use. 

Once  formed  and  started,  the  column  entering  a  steppe  has  not 
only  to  carry  its  own  food,  but  often  its  water  also.  Want  of 
water,  in  fact,  forms  usually  the  greatest  difficulty  of  the  campaign, 
and  to  meet  it  is  the  commander’s  chief  care.  In  this  lies  the 
secret  of  the  opposition  often  made  with  success.  “  Difficulties 
which  have  more  than  once  placed  our  troops  in  a  critical  plight 
are  unknown  to  the  Asiatics,  who  are  accustomed  to  scanty  food 
and  bad  water.”  By  this  peculiarity  of  the  Tartars,  and  this 
alone,  the  lecturer  believes  such  marches  as  Tamerlane’s  to  have 
been  made  possible.  Ilis  view  might  be  supported  here  by  the 
well-known  fact  that  the  Bedouins  of  North  Africa  often  sustain 
life  at  times  on  incredibly  vile  fare  and  the  worst  of  water.  But 
then  their  privations  are  known  by  late  researches  to  be  often 
followed  by  outbreaks  of  plague,  an  evil  which  these  hardy 
Central  Asians  appear  to  escape. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  chapter  on  the  sanitary  conditions  to 
be  observed,  of  which  those  relating  to  the  preservation  of  the 
eyes  are  not  the  least  important.  But  the  natives,  so  proof  against 
other  local  trials,  themselves  suffer  severely  from  the  blinding 
brilliancy  of  the  snow  in  winter  and  of  the  salt  marshes  in  summer, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  hoped  that  strangers  can  escape.  Coloured 
glass  spectacles  are  found  by  experience  to  aggravate  the  danger. 
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The  best  preservative  discovered  is  the  rough  Caucasian  cap 
•with  its  hair  coming  over  the  eyes,  which,  like  that  of  the  busby 
hat  of  our  grenadiers  and  hussars,  forms  an  excellent  protection. 
The  tarantula  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aral  Sea,  and, 
in  fact,  forms  one  of  the  many  natural  enemies  of  the  invader ; 
ammonia  being  found  here,  as  in  the  case  of  snakebites,  the  most 
useful  medicine  for  both  local  and  internal  use.  Canvas  tents  are 
naturally  but  a  poor  covering  in  the  great  changes  of  temperature, 
and  the  small  felt  Kirgash  tent  has  been  universally  adopted  from 
experience.  As  to  stimulants,  it  should  gladden  the  hearts  of  our 
total  abstinence  teachers  to  learn  that  the  ration  of  spirits  has  been 
gradually  reduced  ever  since  steppe  warfare  was  practised,  and  is 
not  issued  now  at  all  except  in  very  damp  weather  in  the  summer 
or  during  the  winter  cold,  tea  being  of  course  largely  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it.  Various  precautions  have  to  be  taken  with  regard  to 
the  water,  such  as  mixing  it  with  vinegar  largely,  boiling  it,  throw¬ 
ing  charcoal  and  alum  in.  But  where  a  well  has  been  thoroughly 
contaminated  by  the  enemy,  as  often  happens,  it  is  necessary  to 
empty  it  completely,  and  let  it  refill  after  being  cleaned  out,  an 
operation  requiring  twenty-four  hours  on  an  average.  A  supply  of 
water,  carried  in  bottles  protected  with  felt,  is  often  a  positive 
necessity. 

Transport  is  a  not  less  important  study  than  supply ;  and  the 
comparison  of  the  various  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the  camel, 
horse,  and  bullock  for  the  heavy  trains  which  are  unavoidable  is 
one  of  much  interest.  Not  less  so  is  the  chapter  devoted  to  marches 
and  bivouacs,  the  latter  having,  as  is  carefully  pointed  out,  almost 
invariably  to  be  chosen  with  reference  to  the  supply  of  water  and 
forage,  to  the  neglect  of  military  advantages.  To  supply  the  place 
of  these,  therefore,  in  presence  of  the  enemy,  a  barricade  is  always 
formed  of  the  waggons,  the  men  and  their  arms  being  next  to  it, 
and  the  park  and  train  in  the  middle.  The  animals  of  course  have 
in  such  case  to  be  fed  entirely  by  daylight  under  guard,  and 
brought  in  before  twilight  to  lie  within  the  space  enclosed.  Posts 
of  three  Cossacks  each,  one  remaining  mounted,  are  thrown  out 
in  each  direction;  and  at  night  a  chain  of  dismounted  sentries 
covers  the  front  of  the  camp.  In  case  of  what  is  known  in 
American  phrase  as  a  stampede,  the  animals  breaking  off  must 
never  be  pursued  direct,  but  a  long  detour  must  be  made  to  cut 
tnern  off,  and,  when  intercepted,  an  interval  allowed  for  them 
to  recover  from  their  panic  before  the  attempt  is  made  to  drive 
them  back. 

Such  are  but  samples  taken  almost  by  chance  from  the  store  of 
knowledge  gathered  up  in  these  lectures.  When  we  add  that, 
without  using  his  examples  in  any  mere  spirit  of  pedantry,  the 
author  hardly  neglects  any  fair  illustration  of  his  theories  offered 
by  the  past  history  of  Central  Asian  warfare,  we  need  add  no  more 
in  commendation  of  his  method.  Nor  does  he  omit  to  use  our  own 
experience ;  for  he  points  out  that  Lord  Napier’s  vigorous  measures 
for  the  invasion  of  Inner  Abyssinia  involved  the  reduction  of  the 
original  mule  train  of  a  battalion  from  i  ,200  to  1 87  animals ; 
whilst  of  the  Afghanistan  disaster,  which  certain  British  writers 
have  striven  to  prove  a  sort  of  inevitable  judgment  sent  down  on 
an  ambitious  policy,  this  sensible  Russian  critic  points  out  that  it 
was  mainly  due  “  to  the  Oriental  habits  which  effeminated  the 
troops.  General  Elphinstone’s  detachment  of  4,000  men”  (for 
once  the  right  word  is  used  for  that  usually  spoken  of  as  “  our 
army”)  is  shown  to  have  been  encumbered  by  a  train  following  its 
track  of  12,000  men.  So,  the  lecturer  proceeds,  “this  unarmed, 
dissolute,  and  most  demoralized  mob  quickly  fell  into  complete 
disorder,  and  enabled  the  Afghans  to  surround  the  English  de¬ 
tachment  and  destroy  it.”  It  would  be  well  that  British  officers 
should  study  this  lesson  above  all  the  others  which  these  Oren¬ 
burg  lectures  afford  them.  We  may  add  that,  if  Sir  John  Kaye 
and  others  of  the  school  that  follows  him  would  likewise  study  it, 
it  would  be  well  also  for  that  simple  truth  of  history  which  in 
this  Afghan  matter  has  been  more  abused  than  in  any  other 
episode  of  the  growing  records  of  our  Asiatic  Empire. 


EXGLISII-GirSY  SONGS.* 

f  TUIE  amount  of  attention  which  has  been  given  of  late  years  by 
J-  authors  of  various  merit  and  calibre  to  the  gipsy  race  and 
their  language  is  remarkable.  A  great  writer  has  made  a  gipsy 
girl  the  central  figure  of  a  poem,  and  gipsies  have  appeared  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  pages  of  less  important  works.  It  is  curious  that  at 
the  same  time  with  the  publication  of  the  English- Gipsy  Songs 
in  London  there  has  appeared  at  Trieste  a  version  iu  Hungarian 
Gipsy,  by  Piucherle,  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  while  at  "Vienna 
Miklosich  is  continuing  his  work  JJeber  die  Wanderungen  der 
Zigeuner.  The  volume  which  is  produced  by  Messrs.  Leland  and 
l’almer  and  Miss  Tuckey  is  especially  noteworthy  in  this  respect, 
that  it  is  the  first  purely  literary  work  which  has  appeared  in 
Rommany  dialect.  The  tales  found  in  the  works  of  Muller,  Mik¬ 
losich,  and  other  writers  of  Rommany,  are  the  utterances  of  tent 
gipsies,  collected  and  put  forth  merely  with  a  view  to  teaching  the 
grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  language.  The  stories  found  in 
the  English-  Gipsy  Songs  are  also  to  a  great  extent  the  utterances 
of  tent  gipsies,  but  the  authors  have  gone  a  step  beyond  any  who 
have  preceded  them  in  catching  the  picturesque  and  quaint  charac¬ 
teristics  of  gipsy  life,  and  clothing  them  in  a  metrical  form.  To 
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such  a  form  the  Rommany  language,  which  for  its  softness 
and  firmness  may  be  compared  to  Spanish,  is  well  suited  ; 
and  the  authors  have  made  good  use  of  its  capabilities.  The  book 
is  arranged  upon  the  plan  of  giving  ballads  in  English  Gipsy  with 
their  translations  in  English ;  this  plan  would  have  been  better 
carried  out  had  tlqe  English  and  the  Rommany  been  printed  side 
by  side.  The  method  adopted  involves  turning  over  a  leaf  to 
find  the  equivalent  in  English  of  a  line  or  word  in  Rommany,  a 
process  troublesome  alike  to  the  student  who  wishes  to  learn  and 
to  the  scholar  who  wishes  to  verify  that  which  he  has  already 
learnt.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that  the  trouble  given  to  the 
reader  is  generally  well  repaid. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  best  English  ballads  were  written  be¬ 
fore  the  existence  of  any  hacknejred  poetical  phrases,  and  while  the 
vocabulary  of  the  language  was  yet  limited,  from  which  resulted 
a  closeness  and  truth  of  expression  which  it  is  difficult  to  reproduce 
without  affectation  now  that  the  supply  of  words  has  grown  fuller. 
It  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  Rommany  is,  for  literary  purposes, 
in  the  same  undeveloped  condition  which  English  was  in  when 
English  ballads  were  at  their  best  that  the  English- Gipsy  Songs 
frequently  display  a  singular  simplicity  of  diction,  combined  with 
considerable  metrical  ease  and  freedom.  As  an  instance  of  the 
swing  which  the  Rommany  language  is  capable  of  conveying  in 
verse,  we  may  quote  the  beginning  of  Professor  Palmer’s  “  Gipsy 
Song,”  which  is  found  on  what  should  be,  if  the  publisher  of  the 
book  had  chosen  to  number  all  his  pages,  page  51.  In  the  English 
version  the  ballad  begins  with : — 

Oh,  where  have  you  been,  my  bonny  lad  ? 

Oh,  I  have  been  up  at  the  fair,  my  boys, 

With  a  hack  to  sell, 

And  I  cheated  a  swell, 

And  all  for  the  love  of  the  Gipsy  boys  1 

Which  represents  the  Rommany  : — 

Ivai  sos  tu,  rfnkeno  chavo,  kai  ? 

Apre  at  ye  well-goro,  pals  ; 

An’  I  hdekered  a  gry, 

An’  I  chored  a  rye, 

An’  sar  for  ye  kam  0’  ye  Rdmmany  cMls ! 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  rhythm  of  the  English  and  the  Rommany 
verse  are  identical,  while  the  rhyme  is  in  the  Rommany  softer 
than  in  the  English.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  why  Professor 
Palmer  has  in  the  last  verse  of  this  spirited  ballad  translated  “  An’ 
mandy’ll  kill,  an’  ye  juva’ll  gill,”  by  “  And  I’ll  scrape  the  strings, 
while  the  romali  sings.”  Eomali  is  certainly  not  English,  and. 
one  would  have  thought  it  might  have  been  worth  while,  as  it 
certainly  could  not  have  been  difficult,  to  find  some  English 
equivalent  for  “juya”  which  would  have  suited  the  metre. 
Another  ballad  of  Professor  Palmer’s,  which  tells  of  the  loss  and 
recovery  of  a  gipsy’s  hatchet,  may  be  singled  out  for  the  spirit 
with  which  the  story  is  told  and  the  swift  smoothness  with  which 
the  verses  carry  it.  A  note  appended  to  the  ballad  tells  how  the 
incident  was  witnessed  by  Professor  Palmer,  who  was  in  the 
gipsy  camp  when  the  losers  of  the  hatchet  came  to  tell  its  sad  fate 
to  its  owner : — 

The  solemn  tone  with  which  the  owner,  looking  out  from  the  window  of 
his  van,  pronounced  an  oration  over  the  missing  article,  thereby  tacitly 
wounding  the  feelings  of  the  losers,  was  a  study  for  an  actor.  I  wouldn’t 
’a  taken  tour  bob  for  that  hatchet,”  he  said  ;  “  and  I  wouldn’t  ’a  taken  five, 
nor  six  :  I  wouldn’t  ’a  taken  eight — nor  a  pound — and  (rising  to  a  climax) — 
I  wouldn’t  ’a  taken  no  money  for  it.  I’ve  had  it  with  me  in  all  my  travels 
— it  was  the  best  hatchet  on  the  road  or  anywhere.  It  an’t  more’n  a  week 
since  I  gave  a  man  a  shillin  for  sharpenin  of  it.”  Here  the  loser,  in  accents 
of  contrition,  exclaimed  :  “  Nobody  could  ’a  done  more  than  I  did  to  get 
it  back.  I  most  went  down  on  my  knees  for  it — and  by  an’  by,  when  I 
goes  to  beg  him  again,  I  will.  And  I  never  will  be  such  a  fool  as  to  go  a 
chorin  kosh  (stealing  wood)  out  of  any  man’s  hedge — by  daylight — agin — 
never  no  more.”  He  did,  presently,  reinforced  by  his  family,  make  an  appeal 
which  was  successful,  and  the  axe  was  returned  to  him. 

The  curious  mixture  of  honesty,  or  perhaps  we  should  say  of 
honour,  and  thievishness  in  the  gipsy  character  is  illustrated  by 
comparing  the  story  just  quoted  with  that  of  Frank  Cooper,  a 
well-known  gipsy,  of  which  the  Rommany  version  is  given  by  Mr. 
Leland  and  the  English  by  Miss  Tuckey.  From  this  one  learns 
how  “  a  lord  he  went  to  the  fair  one  day,”  where  Frank  Cooper 
had  established  himself  with  a  row  of  cocoa-nuts  to  be  thrown  at 
with  sticks,  and  how 

The  lord  he  heard  Frank  Cooper  shout: 

“  Come,  noble  gents,  here’s  the  game  for  you  ;  ” 

and  consequently  took  off  his  overcoat  and  began  to  play.  While 
he  was  playing,  his  coat,  which  contained  twenty  pounds,  was 
stolen.  When  lie  discovered  his  loss  he  turned  to  Frank  Cooper, 
and — 

“  If  I  had  a  guest,”  the  lord  he  said, 

“  Rich  like  myself  or  poor  like  you, 

’Fore  I’d  see  him  robbed  I’d  sooner  be  dead.” 

Upon  hearing  which  Frank  Cooper  uttered  no  word,  but  plunged 
into  the  crowd,  and  presently  returned,  having  got  the  coat 
and  money,  and  two  black  eyes  in  fighting  for  it.  From  the 
note  appended  to  this  ballad  one  learns  the  somewhat  curious  fact 
that  the  gipsies  who  set  up  the  cocoa-nut  and  stick  game  at  faffs 
and  races  often  put  themselves  purposely  in  the  way  of  receiving 
serious  injuries  from  the  sticks  thrown,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
compensation  from  the  thrower.  The  indifference  to,  or  even  delight 
in,  hard  knocks  shown  by  the  gipsy  is  further  exemplified  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Palmer’s  humorous  story  of  “  The  Gipsy  Ball,”  where,  from 
the  accidental  collision  of  a  Smith  and  a  Stanley,  there  resulted  a 
general  free  fight,  upon  the  termination  of  which  the  combatants 
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embraced  and  took  to  dancing  again.  The  narrator  of  the  story 
gives  his  opinion  of  the  proceedings  in  these  words : — 

Now  that’s  what  I  should  call  a  weny  pleasant  sort  o’  party, 

"For  we’d  beer,  and  made  some  money,  and  enjoyed  ourselves  quite  hearty, 
And  as  for  black  eyes,  why  black  eyes  are  pretty  as  you  know  ! 

For  the  row  ■was  only  little,  and  the  fun  was  werry  great,  sir, 

Just  like  a  pinch  o’  salt  upon  your  bread,  I  calculate,  sir, 

And  if  you’ll  give  another  ball,  why  I  am  game  to  go. 

The  pathetic  side  of  Rommany  life  is  by  no  means  neglected 
in  the  English-  Gipsy  Songs.  This  is  mainly  treated  by  Miss 
Tuckey,  many  of  whose  contributions  show  a  quick  instinct  for 
the  tender  as  well  as  for  the  rollicking  aspect  of  gipsy  life  which 
makes  up  to  a  great  extent  for  the  faults  iu  the  writer’s  English 
metre.  It  is  curious  that  some  of  the  prettiest  conceits  to  he 
found  in  the  hook  are  in  the  form  of  three  or  four  lines  of  verse 
iu  English  and  Rommany  which  appear  without  any  signature. 
Here  is  one  such,  a  couplet  which  in  the  Rommany  is : — 

Si  miri  chunya  shan  kusliti  to  lia 
Tu  nasti  batch  boekalo,  deari,  aja  ! 

and  in  the  English : — 

If  kisses  of  mine  were  good  to  eat. 

You  shouldn’t  go  hungry  long,  my  sweet ! 

There  is  something  very  quaint  and  attractive  in  this  “Song,” 
•which  is  also  unsigned : — 

If  I  were  your  little  baby, 

If  you  were  my  mother  old, 

You  would  give  me  a  kiss,  my  darling  ? — 

“  Oh,  sir,  you  are  far  too  bold  !  ” 

But  as  you  are  not  my  mother. 

But  as  I  am  not  your  son  ? — 

“  Ah,  that  is  another  matter, 

So  may  be  I’ll  give  you  one  !  ” 

One  of  the  most  touching  things  in  the  volume  is  Professor 
Palmer’s  “  The  IIouse-Dweller,”  which  gives  in  three  stanzas  the 
■address  of  a  gipsy  woman  living,  after  many  wanderings,  under  a 
fixed  roof  to  a  passer-by  who  has  spoken  to  her  in  Rommany.  The 
last  stanza  will  show  what  the  tone  of  the  poem  is : — 

I  halo  this  sort  o’  life,  I  do  ! 

I’m  Rommany,  and  want  to  roam. — 

Just  fancy  !  “  sarishan  ?  ”  from  you, 

And  only  English  talk  at  home  ! 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Leland  should  have  spoilt  “  The  "Wilful 
Girl,”  a  poem  which  might  have  been  as  moving  as  the  one  just 
quoted,  by  the  unexpected  burlesque  ending  which  he  has  put 
to  it. 

Besides  the  merits  of  the  English  and  the  Rommany  verse,  the 
reader  of  the  English- Gipsy  Songs  will  find  in  it  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  information  and  suggestion  as  to  some  habits  of  the 
Rommany  race  and  their  causes.  In  a  note  upon  the  verses 
entitled  “  Mullo  Balor,  ’  or  “  Dead  Pig,”  Mr.  Leland  ingeniously 
suggests  that  the  habit  of  eating  pigs  which  have  died  a  natural 
death  may,  as  may  the  legends  of  ghouls  iu  India,  “  have  sprung  from 
the  extravagant  emancipation  from  all  prejudice”  developed  by 
advanced  thinkers.  The  writer  observes  that  “it  is  tolerably 
apparent  that,  from  the  earliest  Egyptian  times,  the  wild  hoar  or 
pig  was  identified  with  the  evil  principle,”  and  suggests  that  while 
some  advanced  thinkers  ate  pork  to  signify  their  defiance  of  con¬ 
vention,  there  may  have  been  fanatics  who  were  not  content  with 
such  au  expression  of  their  principles,  and  discovered  a  yet 
stronger  one  in  the  eating  of  “  mullo  balor.”  In  addition  to  what 
has  been  already  said  of  the  English-  Gipsy  Songs,  it  may  he 
noted  that  the  poems  are  curious  not  only  for  the  intimate  know¬ 
ledge  of  gipsy  life  which  they  display,  hut  for  the  fact  also  that 
they  contain  some  of  the  “  deepest  ”  Rommany  extant.  The 
“  Rhyming  Dictionary  ”  supplied  by  Miss  Tuckey,  and  the 
glossary  at  the  end  of  the  hook,  will  he  found  useful  to  those  who 
wish  to  make,  or  to  better,  acquaintance  with  the  Rommany 
language.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  book  of  which  the  type  and  paper 
are  excellent  should  be  disfigured  by  the  blunder',  already  men¬ 
tioned,  of  omitting  to  number  a  great  many  of  the  pages. 


FRAGMENTS  AND  SPECIMENS  OF  EARLY  LATIN.* 


1 1  DIE  title  of  this  work  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer.  It  scarcely 
-*•  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  what  the  reader  is  to  expect  when 
he  opens  the  volume.  The  hook  is  what  it  professes  to  he  and  a 
little  more.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  the  second  of  which  contains 
“  ancient  inscriptions,”  and  the  third  “  selections  from  authors,” 
both  of  them  copiously  annotated.  The  first  part,  however,  so  far 
from  being  introductory  to  the  different  passages  selected,  is  simply 
a  grammatical  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  in 
its  earliest  form.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has,  in  fact,  published.0  two 
hooks,  and  issued  them  together  in  one  volume.  We  do  not  know 
that  we  must  quarrel  with  him  on  that  account.  As  far  as  we 
ourselves  are  concerned,  we  are  placed  iu  the  difficulty  of  being 
unable  to  review  him  completely  in  a  single  article,  and  we  must  for 
the  present  forego  the  interesting  task  of  following  him  through 
the  larger  half  oi  his  work,  and  direct  our  attention  entirely  to  his 
grammatical  Introduction,  which  occupies  the  first  1 50  pages  of 
this  handsome  volume.  Anti  we  confine  ourselves  to  this  part  of 
the  work  with  the  more  readiness  because  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
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subjects  treated  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  also  because  it  will  enable 
us  to  continue  the  subject  which  we  just  touched  upon  in  our 
review  of  the  First  Part  of  Mr.  Roby’s  Latin  Grammar  (see  the 
Saturday  Review  for  September  30,  October  7,  and  October 
14,  1871).  In  fact,  Mr.  Wordsworth  travels  over  a  good  deal  of 
the  ground  traversed  by  Mr.  Roby  in  the  first  part  of  his  valuable 
grammar,  and  frequently  refers  to  him,  as  he  does  to  other  recent 
writers  on  grammar,  sometimes  fortifying  his  own  conclusions  from 
what  they  have  said,  though  also  frequentlv  exercising  an  inde¬ 
pendent  judgment,  which  in  our  opinion  he  is  quite  entitled  to  do. 

We  should  premise  that  the  author  of  this  introduction  does  not 
travel  into  the  region  of  prosody  and  syntax,  hut  confines  himself 
to  what  used  to  he  called  the  Accidence ;  and  that,  of  the  nineteen 
chapters  of  which  this  Introduction  consists,  the  last  six,  of  which 
we  shall  have  most  to  say,  are  devoted  to  the  formation  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  terminations  and  the  moods  and  tenses  of  verbs.  The 
earlier  part  on  the  subject  of  pronunciation  is  well  worth  reading. 
We  entirely  concur  in  the  author’s  conclusion  on  the  vexed  subject 
of  the  pronunciation  of  V,  which  he  expresses  as  follows,  p.  21 : — 

On  the  whole  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  consonantal  u  in  its  origin 
and  general  use  up  to  the  end  of  the  first  century  a.d.  differed  very  little 
from  our  English  w.  .  .  .  The  labial  v,  and  even  the  labio-dental,  may 

have  existed  dialectically  in  Italy  along  with  the  10  ;  but  for  the  earlier  and 
classical  period  of  Latin  all  our  evidence  is  to  show  that  our  w  is  the  right 
and  proper  sound ;  a  w  not  pronounced  with  much  contortion  and  mouth¬ 
ing,  but  breathed  lightly  and  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  labial  v. 

Any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the  first  of  the  three 
articles  already  referred  to  will  see  that,  as  far  as  any  difference  of 
opinion  on  this  point  exists  between  Mr.  Roby  and  Mr.  Words¬ 
worth,  we  have  by  anticipation  given  a  preference  to  the  latter. 
He  has,  however,  used  what  appears  to  us  a  somewhat  weak 
argument  in  favour  of  the  pronunciation  more  resembling  w  than 
v  when  he  quotes  the  very  philosophical  remark  of  Nigidius  as 
preserved  in  Aulus  Gellius.  The  passage  seems  to  us  scarcely 
sufficient  to  decide  such  a  refinement  of  distinction  as  exists  in  the 
sounds  that  come  between  the  two  letters  in  such  words  as  vice 
and  wicked.  We  have  no  doubt  ourselves  that  the  true  pronuncia¬ 
tion  lies  somewhere  between  these  extremes.  We  have  heard  a 
French  lady  ridicule  an  Englishman’s  pronunciation  of  huit  heures, 
imitating  it  as  weet.  Probably  she  would  have  found  equal  fault 
if  he  had  said  veet.  However  that  may  he,  the  reader  may  like  to 
see  the  passage  from  Aulus  Gellius  in  the  original,  not  as  Mr. 
Wordsworth  has  given  it  in  a  translation.  It  is  as  follows : — 

Vos,  cum  dicimus,  motu  quodam  oris  conveniente  cum  ipsius  verbi  demon- 
stratione  utimur  et  labias  sensim  primores  emovemus  ac  spiritum  atque 
animam  porro  versum  et  ad  eo3  quibuscum  sermoeinamur,  intendimus. 
At  contra  cum  dicimus  nos ;  neque  propero  intentoque  flatu  vocis  neque 
projectis  labris  pronuntiamus,  sed  et  spiritum  et  labias  quasi  intra  nosmet- 
ipsos  coercemus. 

We  give  the  passage  in  the  original  because  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
not  done  justice  to  it  in  his  translation.  The  English  version  does 
not  seem  to  us  to  warrant  his  argument,  and.  the  Latin  seems 
absolutely  to  go  against  him.  Nigidius’s  argument  appeal’s  to  tend 
more  towards  v  than  w  ;  hut  it  must  he  remembered  that  he  is  a 
contemporary  of  Cicero's,  and  that  the  coarser  pronunciation  of  w 
may  in  his  time  have  been  refined  into  something  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  v.  These  are,  however,  niceties  which  it  may  he  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  accurately ;  hut  the  uncertainty  which  must 
necessarily  exist  ought  to  prevent  any  attempt  abruptly  to  alter 
the  present  pronunciation  of  the  letter.  Before  quitting  this  subject 
of  pronunciation  we  may  observe  that  one  of  the  best  argumeuts 
for  the  near  approach  to  w  of  the  sound  of  the  letter  v  may  he 
derived  from  the  perfect  of  ferveo ,  which  would  never  have  be¬ 
come  ferbui  if  v  had  been  pronounced  exactly  as  it  is  by  us 
moderns. 

We  cannot  now  attempt  to  criticize  much  that  we  quite  approve 
of,  aud  some  few  things  that  we  demur  to,  or  in  which  our 
opinion  differs  entirely  from  Mr.  Wordsworth’s,  and  we  shall  there¬ 
fore  notice  hut  one  point  in  the  chapter  on  the  formation  of  words 
which  is  introductory  to  the  general  subject  of  the  formation  of 
nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs.  Surely  no  such  apology  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  could  have  been  needed  for  entertaining  the  subject  of  nouns 
before  verbs.  Mr.  Wordsworth  says  (p.  35)  “  In  practice  it  is  cus¬ 

tomary,  as  well  as  convenient,  to  consider  nouns  before  verbs  ;  but 
there  are  some  indications  that  they  were  originally  developed  in 
inverse  order.”  This  seems  to  us  to  he  simply  absurd,  and  the 
absurdity  is  increased  by  the  entire  want  of  connexion  between  the 
premisses  and  the  conclusion.  “  This,”  he  adds,  “  is  inferred  from 
the  facts  (1)  that  the  terminations  of  verbs  are  so  much  more  worn 
out  than  those  of  nouns,  none  of  them  remaining  perfect ;  (2)  that 
there  are  no  attempts  at  denotation  of  gender  in  verbal  termina¬ 
tions.”  Surely  the  fact  that  there  is  no  such  distiuction  in  the 
first  and  second  persons  of  personal  pronouns  might  have  led  the 
author  to  see  that  the  third  person  singular  was  the  only  place 
where  any  such  distinction  would  he  iu  the  least  degree  likely  to 
appear ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  third  person  could  hardly  he  used 
without  a  noun  or  a  pronoun  being  expressed  or  implied,  the  gender 
of  which  would  he  marked  already,  there  could  he  no  necessity  for 
another  termination  to  distinguish  the  gender.  Whilst  we  are 
on  the  subject  of  gender  we  must  express  our  wonder  at  the 
prejudice  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  shown  when,  after  very  pro¬ 
perly  observing  that  it  is  not  in  place  to  give  empirical  rules  for 
gender,  lie  adds  that,  “  nothing  is  so  complete  and  effective  as  the 
old  Propria  quee  maribus.”  Surely  he  must  he  the  only  thoughtful 
person  in  England  who  believes  in  that  execrable  jargon  as  being 
likely  to  produce  any  other  effect  than  to  make  stupid  boys 
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hate  Latin  grammar,  and  to  spoil  the  classical  taste  of  clever 
ones. 

The  last  forty  pages  of  the  grammatical  Introduction  are  devoted 
to  terminations  of  voice,  mood,  tense,  and  person  in  verbs — in  some 
respects  the  most  obscure  part  of  the  whole  subject,  the  personal 
suffix  which  distinguishes  the  verb  from  the  noun  having  been  in 
almost  every  case  either  wholly  dropped  or  only  partially  visible. 
The  inflexion  of  voice  and  of  person  may  be  treated  together,  be¬ 
cause,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  observed,  “  the  inflexion  of  voice  is 
really  one  of  personal  suffix,  the  middle  or  passive  being  formed  by 
the  reflexive  action  of  one  personal  pronoun  upon  another.”  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  the  accusative  or  objective  case  in 
pronouns  as  well  as  nouns  preceded  any  other,  and  we  need  not 
trouble  ourselves  here  with  the  difficult  and  extremely  uncertain 
suggestions  which  have  been  made  to  accouut  for  the  formation  of 
ego  out  of  me  or  ma.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that,  though  sum 
and  inquam  are  the  only  present  indications  which  survive  to 
support  the  theory,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  from  the  ter¬ 
minations  of  the  imperfect  indicative,  and  other  tenses  in  the  sub¬ 
junctive  mood,  that  this  was  the  original  ending  of  the  first  person 
singular;  but  we  should  go  beyond  Mr.  Wordsworth  in  eschewing 
Mr.  D.  B.  Monro’s  suggestion  for  inquam,  as  if  it  were  a  future  or 
optative  =  inquiam,  “  I  would  say,”  as  not  only  being  an  impro¬ 
bable,  but  further  a  most  unphilosophical,  account  of  a  form  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  our  colloquial  “  says  I.” 

With  the  help  of  the  assumption  that  MA,  TUA,  and  TA  are 
the  original  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns,  TA  being  demonstra¬ 
tive,  Mr.  Wordsworth  proceeds  to  make  the  first  person  plural  to 
have  been  originally  MA-SI,  appearing  in  Latin  as  -mus,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  the  two  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person  signi¬ 
fying  “  I  and  thou  ” — that  is,  “  we  ” ;  SI  being  a  common  form  in 
which  the  original  TUA  occurs.  In  like  manner  the  second  person 
plural  becomes  TA-SI ;  and  here  he  shall  speak  for  himself 
(p.  1 16) : — 

A  comparison  of  Latin  -tis  and  Sanskrit  dual  -thus,  together  with  the 
analogy  of  the  other  terminations,  lead  us  to  assume  the  form  TA-SI  as  the 
original  which  must  have  meant  “  thou,  and  thou  ” — i.e.  “  you.”  The 
suffix  tis  is  preserved  in  all  cases  [hero  Mr.  Wordsworth  should  have  said 
instances  in  order  to  avoid  the  homonym  in  the  word  case],  except  the  im¬ 
perative,  which  is  .shortened  (as  the  Greek  is  in  general)  to  -te.  The  em¬ 
phatic  form  -tote  is  also  found  in  this  mood,  and  with  Umbrian  tn-tato, 
though  generally  denoting  the  third  person. 

Whatever  judgment  may  be  formed  as  to  the  second  person,  the 
termination  of  the  third  person  singular  is  easily  and  certainly 
accounted  for,  as  there  cau  be  no  doubt  of  T  being  the  index  of 
the  demonstrative  pronoun,  whilst  that  of  the  third  person  plural 
has  yet  to  be  explained,  nothing  that  we  have  seen  as  yet  on  this 
point  appearing  to  us  to  have  any  probability  in  its  favour. 

We  feel  that  a  writer  of  so  able  an  introduction  to  the  philology 
of  the  Latin  language  has  some  ground  of  complaint  against 
critics  who,  like  ourselves,  are  obliged  to  compress  what  they  have 
to  sav  into  so  small  a  space,  and  who  are  naturally  tempted  rather 
to  dwell  upon  points  of  difference  than  to  parade  the  conclusions 
in  which  we  in  common  with  other  scholars  should  cordially 
agree  with  the  writer.  This  is  eminently  a  subject  in  which 
dogmatism  would  be  out  of  place  ;  but  we  cannot  put  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  with  regard  to  an  insufficiently 
formed  theory,  unless  indeed  we  are  sure  that  it  is  upon  the 
whole  in  the  right  direction.  We  do  not  care  to  adopt  a  theory 
because  it  has  fewer  objections  than  other  theories  that  have  been 
proposed,  unless  its  intrinsic  probability  commends  itself  to  us— 
that  is  to  say,  if  we  may  speak  in  mathematical  language  and 
designate  certainty  by  unity,  unless  its  probability  is  greater  than 
one-half.  We  subjoin  the  curious  view  which  Mr.  Wordsworth  has 
enunciated  at  the  conclusion  of  his  chapter  on  the  perfect  stem  : — 

I  must  conclude,  therefore,  though  in  spite  of  a  strong  prejudice  to  the 
contrary,  which  I  do  not  find  it  easy  to  get  rid  of,  that  none  of  the  ob¬ 
jections  urged  against  the  composition  of  these  tenses  with  auxiliaries 
have  been  fully  made  out ;  and  that  we  may  accept  this  theory  provision¬ 
ally  till  another  can  be  established  on  a  wider  induction. 

The  perfect  stem  seems  to  us  one  of  the  most  unsatisfactory  parts 
of  this  large  subject.  The  division  into  four  classes — namely, 
I,  Reduplication  ;  2,  lengthening  the  vowel  of  the  root;  3,  insert¬ 
ing  s  before  the  termination  ;  4,  inserting  -v  or  -u  according  as  the 
stem  ends  in  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  may  help  to  a  profitable  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Wordsworth  fairly  enough 
observes  that  the  first  two  classes  are  probably  one  in  origin,  and 
that  the  other  two  ought  to  be  explained  on  the  same  general  prin¬ 
ciple.  But  what  that  general  principle  is,  we  confess  we  do  not 
know.  The  first  two  seem  to  come  under  the  principle  of  insist¬ 
ing  or  laying  stress  upon  an  assertion,  and  the  third  it  might  not  be 
difficult  to  explain  on  somewhat  similar  ground.  On  the  fourth  we 
have  nothing  to  suggest.  We  have  never  seen  it  observed  any¬ 
where,  and  we  throw  it  out  as  the  merest  suggestion  of  a  fact 
which  may  be,  so  to  say,  accidental,  that  verbs  indicating  sound 
very  much  fall  into  this  class,  such  as  sono,  tono,  crepo ,  frenio , 
gerno. 

We  have  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  confined  ourselves  to  one 
part  of  this  instructive  volume,  and  that  perhaps  to  many  readers 
the  least  interesting  part  of  it.  We  may  perhaps  at  a  future  time 
recur  to  the  main  subject  of  his  work.  Meanwhile  it  is  but  justice 
to  its  author  that  we  should  otter  him  our  congratulations  on  having 
produced  a  volume  which  does  honour  to  the  Clarendon  Press. 


EARLEY’S  HIGH-CLASS  KITCHEN-GARDENING.' 

WITH  an  abundance  of  manuals  of  flower-gardening  there  is 
a  comparative  dearth  of  succinct  and  trustworthy  handbooks 
on  the  even  more  important  art  of  kitchen-garden  culture ;  and  in 
this  matter  who  more  fit  to  be  our  guide  than  one  who  has  ap¬ 
proved  his  insight  and  observation  by  suggesting  the  best  known 
remedy  for  the  potato  disease?  “Plant  and  store  early”  was 
Mr.  Earley’s  half-punning  dictum,  and  those  who  owe  to  his 
advice  an  almost  absolute  immunity  from  potato  murrain,  as  well 
as  those  growers  of  tomatoes  who  have  proved  the  excellence  of 
“  Earley’s  Defiance  ”  as  a  cropper  and  as  the  earliest  ripener  of 
these  piquant  vegetables,  will  be  predisposed  to  accept  his  hints 
upon  high-class  kitchen-gardening  in  general.  Even  classical 
market-gardeners — and  such  there  are — may  lend  a  willing  ear  to 
one  who  has  introduced  a  new  variety  of  this  “  golden  apple,”  so 
robust,  hardy,  and  prolific  as  to  need  no  fabled  dragon  for  its  pro¬ 
tection  ;  and  who,  in  the  space  of  some  two  hundred  pages,  gives 
directions  for  attaining  excellence  in  the  culture  of  vegetables, 
whether  for  culinary,  salad,  or  herbal  purposes. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr.  Earley  insists  on  a  site 
protected  from  the  winds  of  the  East  and  North,  as  well  as  on 
drainage  adapted  to  the  depth  of  upper  soil  and  the  constitution  of 
the  subsoil.  No  one,  after  reading  his  preface,  will  be  likely  to 
stint  the  processes  of  digging,  trenching,  manuring,  and  “  work¬ 
ing  up  ”  on  a  light  soil,  or,  in  dealing  with  a  stiff  soil,  to  neglect 
the  crushing,  crumbling,  and  other  measures  required  to  make 
it  friable  and  mealy.  As  a  master  of  his  craft,  the  author 
describes  these  processes  without  circumlocution,  and,  after 
enforcing  the  general  principle  of  outlay  in  time,  labour,  and 
manurial  dressings,  if  you  are  to  expect  a  profit — which  in  his 
experience  may  come  up  to  as  much  as  cent,  per  cent.— proceeds 
to  survey  the  list  of  English-grown  vegetables  alphabetically,  and 
to  apply  his  general  rules  to  their  several  culture.  Among  the  first 
treated  of  are  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  and  the  asparagus — the  first  an 
admitted  free-cropper  that  comes  up  almost  of  itself;  the  second  a 
vegetable  so  prized  that  it  would  be  the  crowning  act  of  a  magnus 
Apollo  in  kitchen-gardening  to  teach  us  to  grow  it  more  widely  and 
cheaply.  The  first  is  accessible  to  the  million,  but  only  suits  the 
taste  of  the  few ;  the  second,  though  a  luxury  in  all  eyes,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  as  yet  non  cuivis  homini.  Mr.  Earley  has  some  curious  and 
instructive  matter  about  each.  The  tubers  of  the  Jerusalem  arti¬ 
choke  (no  connexion  of  its  scaly-leafed,  loam-loving  namesake,  the 
Globe  artichoke,  but  apparently  of  kin  to  the  sunflower,  and  owing 
its  second  name  to  the  fancied  likeness  of  its  tubers  to  the  globe 
heads  of  the  Oynara  scofymus,  while  “Jerusalem”  is  a  corruption 
of  Girasole,  the  Italian  name)  are  not  very  cheap  to  buy  for  plant¬ 
ing  ;  but,  this  done,  its  culture  is  very  simple.  It  needs  little 
manure,  is  not  particular  as  to  site  or  soil,  and  if  the  stems  when  full- 
grown  are  reduced  by  a  third  of  their  height,  the  roots  will  gain  in 
size  without  hurt  to  the  plant.  They  will  come  up,  too,  year  after 
year ;  though  this  is  not  to  be  recommended,  and  it  is  best  to  take 
up  every  bit  of  tuber  and  plant  afresh  if  you  want  fine  produce,  and 
are  growing  for  table  purposes,  and  not,  as  some  do,  for  pheasant 
food.  The  culture,  such  as  there  is,  is  the  same  as  that  of  potatoes. 
Our  author  marvels  that  it  is  chiefly  among  professed  cooks  and  in 
rich  households  that  this  cheapest  of  vegetables  is  made  much  of, 
as  is  seen,  by  the  way,  in  the  fact  that  Palestine  soup,  an  item  in 
grand  menus,  is  compounded  of  it.  But  it  has  to  be  remembered 
perhaps  that  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  comes  to  well-to-do 
tables  in  a  good  gravy,  or  a  sauce  in  which  cream  plays  a 
large  part ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what,  in  the  absence 
of  these  adjuncts,  is  to  commend  it  to  the  cottager,  beyond  other 
vegetables  less  windy  and  less  watery.  Again,  we  confess  to  in¬ 
credulity  touching  asparagus  for  the  million,  though  we  are 
quite  prepared  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  its  extended 
multiplication  and  improvement  under  Mr.  Earley’s  directions. 
Its  sea-side  origin  is  suggestive  of  the  light  open  texture  of 
soil  to  which  it  will  take  kindly,  and  which  will  encourage  free 
growth,  and,  as  in  the  grape-vine,  thickness  of  root.  If  the  soil  is 
stiff,  good  drainage  is  essential.  The  old  fashion  with  asparagus 
beds  was  to  raise  them  above  the  ground  and  cut  trenches  twenty- 
four  inches  deep  between  each ;  but  Mr.  Earley  protests  against 
these,  on  light  soils  especially,  as  involving  exposure  to  drought, 
waste  of  space,  and  irregularity  of  latent  moisture.  It  is  better 
to  drain  the  adjacent  and  underlying  ground,  to  deep  trench  and 
manure,  and  to  mix  road-sand  with  the  retentive  soil.  Those 
who  would  follow  his  recipe  for  the  finest  asparagus  will  find 
it  in  pp.  21-2.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  note  that  he  is  no  advo¬ 
cate  for  covering  or  coddling  asparagus  plantations  in  early 
winter,  the  frosts  of  which  do  more  good  than  harm.  The  time 
for  manuring  is  about  March,  and,  as  the  plant  is  semi-marine,  it 
should  have  a  slight  dressing  of  salt  annually  in  the  second  week 
of  April,  when  growth  is  beginning,  and  the  ground  will  absorb 
it  with  the  aid  of  the  free  rains.  Salt  will,  moreover,  help  to 
kill  insect  pests.  In  the  course  of  his  volume  our  author  describes 
the  proper  culture  of  several  vegetables  which  may  be  dressed  like 
asparagus,  and  brought  to  table  as  substitutes  for  it — e.g.  the 
asparagus  cut-leaved  kale,  whose  young  spring  shoots,  with 
straight  thick  stalks,  when  shredded  of  their  side  leaves,  make  a 
very  similar  dish,  as  do  also  Salsafy  and  Scorzonera,  both  of 
which  are  British  weeds,  quite  hardy,  and  safe  to  leave  in  the 
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ground  all  the  winter  for  the  use  of  their  young  spring 
shoots.  These  are  sown  in  a  soil  devoid  of  manure  to  the  depth 
of  eight  inches,  hut  with  a  good  rich  layer  at  that  depth. 
They  should  be  in  rows,  fourteen  inches  apart,  and  want  thin¬ 
ning  and  hoeing.  Scorzonera  differs  little  from  Salsafy  ex¬ 
cept  in  colour  of  root,  where  the  difference  is  literally  that  of  dark¬ 
ness  from  light.  Another  occasional  substitute  for  asparagus  is 
the  West  Indian  and  American  Okra  or  Okro,  called  by  the  French 
“  Gombo,”  and  capable  of  being  cultivated  like  the  tenderer  beans. 
The  seeds  are  sown  shallow  in  a  sunny  border  in  rows  two  feet  apart, 
and  in  due  season  the  plants  are  thinned  and  moulded  up,  and  the 
seed-pods  picked  for  use,  as  of  French  beans.  The  young  seed-pods 
are  said  to  be  very  good  added  to  soup,  but  as  yet  it  is  probable 
that  ordinary  garden  folk  will  have  to  take  this  on  faith.  Before 
leaving  the  culture  of  asparagus  and  its  substitutes,  we  should  like 
to  ask  why,  save  for  the  primitive  satisfaction  of  using  fingers  before 
forks,  is  it  held  a  merit  in  asparagus  to  have  at  least  two  inches  of 
its  blade  white?  We  know  that  none  other  would  be  looked  at  in 
London  or  Parisian  markets  ;  but  is  there  nothing  to  be  said  for 
the  all-green  samples  of  the  best-cultivated  country  asparagus 
beds,  every  inch  of  which  may  be  eaten,  with  no  suggestion  of 
stringiness,  and  nothing  but  tenderness  from  base  to  apex  ? 

No  one  need  lack  a  supply  in  due  succession  of  Brussels  sprouts, 
broccoli,  and  all  kinds  of  brassica,  cabbage,  or  greens,  who  lays  to 
heart  the  lessons  of  Mr.  Earley,  and  observes  his  methods  of 
ensuring  the  crops  by  frequent  sowings,  by  transplanting,  by  pro¬ 
tecting  from  frost,  and  so  forth.  It  were  well,  too,  if  his  advice  as  to 
the  uses  of  the  watering-pot  were  more  heeded  than,  for  lack  of 
water  supply  and  appliances,  and  perhaps  nowadays  for  lack  of 
hands,  it  is  wont  to  be  even  in  good  gardens.  The  many  and 
popular  sorts  of  beans  also  get  careful  notice  ;  and  the  hint  to  pinch 
back  the  points  of  the  young  shoots  of  the  scarlet-runner,  as  well  as 
some  other  beans,  both  for  bloom  and  crop,  should  not  be  disregarded. 
Our  author’s  experience  enables  him  to  point  out  various  expedients 
for  saving  crops  by  methods  not  always  familiar  to  the  gardening 
world  ;  as,  e.g.,  where  he  suggests  as  an  excellent  way  of  distract¬ 
ing  the  wire-worm  from  the  cucumbers,  with  which  it  loves  to 
play  havoc,  a  few  pieces  of  oilcake  pressed  into  the  soil,  or  a  few 
carrots  dibbled  into  the  ground,  either  of  which  the  worm  wall 
attack  by  preference.  For  protecting  young  peas,  just  above- 
ground,  from  the  plague  of  small  birds,  he  recommends  “  pea-pro¬ 
tectors  ”  of  galvanized  iron-netting  bent  arch-wise  in  lengths.  To 
turnip  crops,  next  to  neglect  of  early  thinning,  the  black-flea,  or 
turnip-fly,  is  most  pernicious  when  in  the  seed  leaf,  as  also  to 
young  cabbages,  borecoles,  broccoli  plants,  and  radishes.  The  best 
antidote  is  to  scatter  common  gas  lime  thinly  over  the  ground ; 
though  wood  ashes  and  spent  hops  are  also  good  deterrents.  Rainy 
weather,  however,  is  most  effective  in  dispelling  this  pest. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  kitchen-garden  plants,  nothing  is 
more  notable  than  the  change  of  the  celery  by  cultivation  from  a 
poisonous  weed  to  a  favourite  esculent.  In  its  wild  state  in  the 
Kentish  marshes  it  is  a  poisonous  and  narcotic  member  of  the 
umbelliferous  family ;  but  transplantation  to  the  dry  hill-side,  due 
and  generous  cultivation,  and  perhaps  the  process  of  blanching,  get 
rid  of  its  injurious  qualities,  and  induce  aromatic  properties  of  a 
high  order.  Though  naturally  hardy,  it  needs  judgment  ns  to  the 
time  of  sowing,  and  protection  when  sown  in  pan  or  box  as  well 
as  after  transplanting.  It  requires  watering,  too,  and  ample  manur¬ 
ing  ;  and  the  manure  should  be  well  decomposed  to  prevent  pipiness. 
Mr.  Earley  is  very  exact  as  to  both  the  trenching  and  the  earthing- 
up  processes  of  celery  culture  ;  and  he  attaches  great  weight  to  the 
fitting  times  and  seasons  for  these.  Celery  trenches  he  would 
have  fifteen  inches  deep  and  a  foot  or  fourteen  inches  wide,  with 
interspaces  of  five  feet  between  them ;  five  feet  being  preferable 
to  four,  as  otherwise  the  earthing-up  cannot  so  well  be  done,  “  and 
little  is  saved,  because  when  the  soil  is  thrown  up,  one  of  the 
best  places  to  sow  and  grow  lettuces,  endives,  and  radishes  will  be 
that  between  the  trenches.”  It  is  worth  knowing  that,  if  you  want 
good  celery,  it  should  not  be  dug  up  an  hour  before  it  is  used,  nor 
should  it  be  washed  till  wanted.  Once  washed,  it  should  be  kept 
in  pure  cold  spring  water  till  used.  The  finest,  heaviest,  and 
best  show-sticks,  too,  are  by  no  means  the  best,  but  rather  the 
toughest  and  worst-flavoured.  It  is  needless  to  note  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  this  vegetable  in  stews  and  soups,  as  well  as  for 
salads  ;  but  it  is  not  so  commonly  known  that  the  Cardoon,  from 
Candia,  of  the  same  genus  as  the  globe  artichoke,  is  a  substitute 
for  it  which  has  been  amongst  us  for  a  couple  of  centuries,  culti¬ 
vated,  like  it,  in  trenches,  and  applicable,  like  it,  as  to  its  inner 
stalks,  for  soups,  salads,  and  stews. 

As  for  lettuces,  endives,  and  radishes,  those  popular  salad-plants 
are  even  more  popular  on  the  Contineut  than  with  us.  The 
endive  is  valued  by  the  French  as  akin  to  their  favourite  chicory, 
from  which  it  differs  in  its  dense,  compact,  circular  growth,  and 
in  not  being  long-leafed  like  the  Barbe  de  Capuchin.  Though  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  it  is  fairly  hardy  with  us,  and  our  early 
spring  supplies  depend  on  plants  sown  about  the  loth  of  April, 
with  successive  sowings  up  to  July.  The  earliest  batches  should 
be  transplanted  to  a  rich  border,  the  later  sown  where  they  are  to 
stand.  For  the  blanched  endive  of  winter  and  spring  salads  it  is 
best  to  sow  early  in  August.  This  is  a  plant  which  is  the  better  for 
frequent  waterings  to  prevent  its  going  to  seed,  and  the  hardiest 
kind  is  the  Batavian  or  broad-leaved.  “  On  the  Continent,  in  Hol¬ 
land  especially,  it  is  a  favourite  cooked  vegetable,  as  wTell  as 
salad.  Like  the  endive  in  its  native  origin,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
Earley,  in  its  greater  appreciation  by  the  Trench,  the  lettuce,  in 
the  character  of  its  growth,  betrays  a  somewhat  tropical  habitat. 


Our  author  holds  that  its  very  independence  of  culture  interferes 
with  its  being  grown  better.  We  sew  it  much  too  thick,  though 
the  advice  of  as  ancient  a  grower  as  Columella  runs,  “  It  pros* 
pereth  best  if  it  be  sown  very  thin.”  A  very  rich  soil  will  best 
secure  the  luxuriant  growth  on  which  depend  tenderness  and 
crispness,  and  the  first  sowings  for  early  transplanting  should  be 
in  the  early  days  of  March.  The  winter  lettuces  should  be  kept 
alike  from  sharp  frost  and  from  a  close  damp  atmosphere. 
Radishes,  introduced  from  China  three  centuries  ago,  repay  a  rich 
loamy,  well-manured  soil,  with  moderate  bottom  heat  and  good 
deep  soakings,  not  surface  sprinklings,  of  water.  The  “  Long  W bite 
Californian  Radish  ”  is  a  new  introduction  of  Brobdingnagian 
dimensions,  which,  if  it  were  only  hardy,  would  be  a  great 
addition  to  our  winter  salads,  for  which  object  it  would  have  to 
be  sown  in  July.  Our  author’s  experience  is  that  it  is  very  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  frost,  though  he  pronounces  its  roots  excellent,  whether 
sliced  in  salads  or  eaten  alone.  The  Raphanus  caudatus,  from 
Java,  which  came  in  some  few  years  ago,  is  a  podded  radish,  of  no 
account  but  as  a  curiosity. 

Through  the  connecting  link  of  onions  it  is  an  easy  step  from 
salads  to  the  Allium  or  Garlic  tribe,  of  great  importance  in 
seasonings,  and  of  venerable  antiquity  among  culinary  vegetables. 
The  onion  proper  demands  the  deepest  and  richest  of  soils,  and  re¬ 
quires  a  handsome  allowance  of  trenching,  working-up,  feeding, 
and  manure-watering.  Easier  of  culture,  less  exacting,  and,  in 
point  of  flavour,  much  milder  and  more  delicate,  is  the  eschallot,  or 
shallot,  which  comes  originally  from  Palestine.  Garlic,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  very  much  stronger  as  a  seasoning,  as  any  one  who  tried 
the  two  with  a  beefsteak  would  soon  find  out.  The  leek,  an 
Egyptian  delicacy  before  the  Exodus,  and  historically  dear  to  the 
countrymen  of  St.  David,  is,  like  the  onion,  a  very  gross  feeder, 
requiring  the  richest  of  soils.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is 
not  the  least  digestible  of  this  tribe  of  vegetables.  “  Chives  ” 
are  said  to  be  tenderer  than  young  onions ;  but,  as  a  rule,  they 
are  in  small  esteem  in  English  gardens,  and  a  few  roots  from  a 
seedsman  afford  a  better  way  of  getting  a  stock  than  sowing  the 
seeds. 

Mr.  Earley  has  some  interesting  pages  devoted  to  the  Herbary, 
a  feature  in  old-fashioned  kitchen-gardens  ■which  deserves  sted- 
fast  continuance.  Mint  with  peas,  savory  with  broad  beans,  sorrel 
for  cooling  summer  sauce,  tarragon  for  mixed  salads  and  vinegar, 
ought  to  plead  for  attention  to  this  department.  Some  of  the 
herbs  indeed,  like  Angelica,  may  boast  of  virtues  rather  tradi¬ 
tional  than  real ;  for  whilst  its  stalks,  used  before  flowering  and 
seeding,  make  an  approved  conserve,  we  may  suspend  our  belief 
in  the  statement  of  Du  Bartas,  that 
Pestilence 

Invades  not  those  that  in  their  months  have  ta’en 

Angelica. 

Chamomile,  on  the  other  hand,  has  good  tonic  properties.  Borage 
has  the  recommendation  of  thriving  on  a  poor  soil,  and  of  being 
withal  excellent  bee-food,  whilst  it  is  a  sine  qua  rum  in  that 
primest  of  modern  nectars,  cider-cup.  It  is,  however,  in  the 
pages  on  the  Herbary  that  we  have  noted  almost  the  only  slip 
with  w’hich  to  tax  Mr.  Earley.  “  Mint,”  he  says,  “  is  a 
name  given  after  a  daughter  of  Cocytus,  named  Minthe,  who 
was  supposed,  owing  to  a  fit  of  jealousy,  to  have  been  turned 
to  mint  by  Proserpine,  her  lover.”  Mr.  Earley  is  more  at  home 
in  the  garden  than  in  the  Pantheon.  The  nymph  in  question  was 
Cocvthian,  no  doubt,  but  her  lover  was  assuredly  not  Proserpine. 


A  CHINESE  AMERICA.* 

OLUMBUS  must  look  to  his  laurels.  The  halo  which  for  so 
many  centuries  has  surrounded  his  name  as  that  of  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  America  must  now,  according  to  Mr.  Leland,  fade  into 
insignificance  before  the  radiance  encircling  the  head  of  the  Bud¬ 
dhist  priest  Iloei-shin,  who  visited  Mexico  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Genoese  navigator  made  his  celebrated  voyage  across  the 
Western  main.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that  Iloei-shin’s  name 
has  been  introduced  to  the  European  public.  The  well-known 
Chinese  scholar  Deguignes  discovered  his  modest  narrative  in  the 
Liang-shou,  or  the  History  of  the  Liang  Dynasty,  and,  judging  from 
the  direction  and  distance  from  China  of  Fusang,  the  country 
therein  described,  he  considered  it  to  be  a  part  of  Western  America, 
and,  in  all  probability,  Mexico.  It  is  true  that  Klaproth  pointed 
out  the  manifest  objections  to  this  view,  and  that  Humboldt,  after 
carefully  weighing  the  pros  and  cms,  declared  Deguignes's  theory 
to  be  untenable.  But  it  is  human  to  err,  and  Mr.  Leland  believes 
that  these  two  writers,  together  with  the  vast  majority  of  modern 
Chinese  scholars  who  agree  with  them,  are  in  error  with  regard  to 
this  matter. 

In  the  Liang-shoo  above  referred  to  it  is  written  that,  in  the 
year  499  a.d .,  a  Buddhist  priest,  bearing  the  cloister  name  of 
Iloei-shin,  arrived  at  Hu-kwang,  in  China,  from  a  country  known 
as  Fusang,  situated  about  40,000  li,  or  Chinese  miles,  to  the  east 
of  China.  This  country,  so  said  the  priest,  derived  its  name  from 
the  Fusang  tree,  which  grew  there  in  great  abundance,  and  whose 
leaves  resembled  those  of  the  Tung  tree,  which  is  described  by 
modern  botanists  as  the  Dryandra  cordata.  The  sprouts  were  like 
those  of  the  bamboo,  find  were  eaten  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
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fruit  was  red  in  colour  and  pear-shaped,  and  from  the  hark  hoth 
paper  and  linen  were  made.  The  houses  were  built  of  wood,  and 
war,  weapons,  and  fortified  places  were  unknown.  The  natives 
were  acquainted  with  the  art  of  writing.  There  were  only  two 
prisons  in  the  country — one  in  the  north  where  criminals  guilty 
of  grave  offences  were  confined,  and  one  in  the  south  where  less 
weighty  crimes  were  expiated.  The  King  was  called  Ichi,  and 
he  changed  the  colour  of  his  robes  at  the  end  of  each  biennial 
period  of  the  ten-year  cycle.  The  horns  of  the  native  oxen  were 
large  enough  to  hold  ten  bushels,  and  the  carts  of  the  country 
were  drawn  by  horses,  stags,  and  oxen.  Grapes  abounded,  and 
the  Fusang  pears  kept  good  all  the  year  round.  Iron,  copper,  gold, 
and  silver  were  found  in  the  country,  but  the  three  last-named 
metals  were  not  prized.  In  earlier  times  these  people  knew 
nothing  of  the  laws  of  Buddha.  But  in  the  year  458  a.d.  five 
beggar-monk^  from  the  kingdom  of  Kipin  (Bokhara)  arrived,  who 
diffused  among  them  the  religion  of  Buddha,  together  with  its 
literature  and  images. 

Such  is  in  brief  the  story  told  by  the  priest  Iloei-shin  of  the 
kingdom  of  Fusang,  but  that  was  not  the  only  country  he  had  to 
tell  of.  A  thousand  li  to  the  east  of  Fusang,  he  said,  was  a  nation 
of  women,  whose  bodies  were  covered  with  long  hair,  and  who 
became  pregnant  by  bathing  in  water.  They  had  no  mammae,  and 
their  children,  who  when  two  or  three  months  old  were  able 
to  walk,  were  fully  grown  up  by  the  time  they  reached  the  mature 
age  of  four.  These  and  a  number  of  other  wonders  are  vouched 
for  on  the  same  authority,  and  at  first  sight  therefore  the  general 
veracity  of  the  priest  appears  to  be  open  to  question.  Mr.  Leland 
attempts  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  amount  of  credit  due 
to  the  account  of  Fusang,  and  that  with  which  the  narrative  of 
the  country  of  women  is  to  be  received,  by  the  assertion  that  Hoei- 
schin  prefaces  the  latter  by  the  expression,  “It  is  said,”  whereas 
he  speaks  of  Fusang  as  a  country  with  which  he  was  personally 
familiar.  But  in  the  original  there  is  no  such  distinction.  In 
both  cases  the  narrative  begins  simply  by  stating  that  Iloei-shin 
“  said  ”  so  and  so.  The  two  records  rest  therefore  on  precisely 
the  same  authority,  and,  this  being  so,  we  must  decline  to  accept 
anything  on  the  unsupported  testimony  of  the  Buddhist  priest.  It 
is  necessary  therefore  to  scrutinize  the  evidence  brought  forward 
by  Mr.  Leland  to  prove  that,  as  he  believes,  Fusang  is  Mexico. 

As  Hoei-shin  lays  such  stress  on  the  tree  which  gives  its  name 
to  the  country,  we  naturally  first  of  all  turn  to  see  what  Mr. 
Leland  has  to  say  about  it ;  and  somewhat  to  our  surprise  we  find 
that  at  p.  37  he  states  that  “  in  all  probability  ”  the  traveller  in¬ 
tended  his  description  of  the  Fusang  tree  to  refer  to  “the  great 
American  aloe.”  This  is  somewhat  puzzling.  The  leaves  of  the 
American  aloe  are  not  the  least  like  those  of  the  Dryandra  cordata. 
Its  fruit  is  neither  red  nor  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  it  has  no  bark. 
All  this  Mr.  Leland  tacitly  admits ;  but  he  urges,  in  explanation 
of  the  discrepancy,  that  the  aloe  provides  the  Mexicans  with 
“  food,  drink,  clothing,  and  writing  materials.”  “  From  the  crushed 
leaves,  even  at  the  present  day,  a  firm  paper  is  prepared,”  and  he 
goes  on  boldly  to  state  that  “  upon  such  paper  those  hieroglyphic 
manuscripts  alluded  to  by  the  Buddhist  missionary,  and  destroyed 
by  the  fanatic  Spaniards,  were  written.”  Unfortunately,  he  does 
not  give  us  his  authority  for  this  assertion,  and  as  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  source  from  which  he  gained  the  information  contained  in 
it,  we  are  unable  to  discuss  the  point  with  him. 

It  is  plain  that  Hoei-shin’s  Fusang  tree  is  not  the  American 
aloe,  but  reference  to  Chinese  botanical  works  shows  us  further  that 
it  is  not  the  Fusang  tree  at  all.  The  description  given  of  the  Fusang 
in  the  standard  materia  medica  of  Li  She-chiu  plainly  points  to 
that  tree  being  the  Hibiscus  rosn  sinensis,  of  which  the  most 
prominent  feature  is  the  flower,  but  of  this  Hoei-shin  makes  no 
mention.  On  the  other  hand,  he  relates  as  a  noticeable  peculiarity 
about  the  tree  that  paper  is  made  from  the  bark,  whereas  we  know 
that  paper  is  not  made  from  the  bark  of  the  Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis. 
If,  however,  its  description  fails  to  agree  with  that  of  the  American 
aloe  and  the  F  usang,  is  there  any  tree  to  which  it  would  answer  ? 
There  is  one,  the  Broussonetia  papyrifera ,  which,  according  to  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Bretsclineider  in  Notes  and  Queries  on 
China  and  Japan,  grows  wild  in  the  temperate  parts  of  Asia, 
especially  in  China,  Japan,  Corea,  and  Manchuria.  This  tree  pro¬ 
duces  a  round  fruit  of  a  deep  scarlet  colour,  and  from  its  bark  is 
manufactured  both  paper  and  cloth.  But  it  is  not  found  in  America, 
and,  if,  therefore,  the  account  of  the  tree  given  by  Hoei-shin  be  cor¬ 
rect,  Fusang  must  not  be  looked  for  on  the  American  continent. 
Another  argument,  if  one  were  needed,  against  Mr.  Leland’s  theory, 
is  his  statement  that  horses,  oxen,  and  stags — i.e.  reindeer — were 
used  by  the  natives  as  beasts  of  draught.  Now  it  happens  that 
homes  were  not  introduced  into  America  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  that  reindeer  have  never,  at  least  in  historic  times,  been 
known  in  Mexico,  and  that  the  Aztecs  had  no  beasts  of  draught 
or  of  burden. 

It  would  appear  almost  unnecessary  to  pursue  the  question 
further.  Iloei-shin  stands  convicted  of  having  invented  one 
kingdom  altogether,  and,  if  the  other  has  any  foundation  in  fact, 
of  having  been  guilty  of  an  inaccuracy  with  regard  to  its  lead¬ 
ing  feature.  What  guarantee  have  we  then  that  any  of  his 
statements  are  correct  ?  How  know  we  that  the  land  from  which 
he  professed  to  have  come  was  to  the  east  of  China,  or  that  it  was 
40,000  li  distant?  Our  only  marvel  is  that  any  one  should 
have  been  found  who  was  willing  to  support  the  assertions  of  so 
untrustworthy  a  traveller.  That  Mr.  Leland  has  found  some 


difficulty  in  backing  up  his  opinion  with  arguments,  the  subjoined 
quotation  from  his  book  is  sufficient  to  show : — 

The  following,  from  the  Historians  (!)  Xan-su  and  Yen-hien-tum-kao,  is 
not  without  interest,  as  showing  that  from  an  early  age  Chinese  vessels  were 
driven  by  storms  to  America  “  In  the  year  507  (a.d),  under  the  Dynasty 
of  Learn,  a  Chinese  vessel  sailing  in  these  seas  was  blown  by  a  tempest  on 
an  unknown  island.  The  women  resembled  those  of  China,  but  the  men 
had  faces  and  voices  like  dogs.  These  people  ate  small  beans,  wore  dresses 
made  of  a  kind  of  cloth,  and  the  walls  of  their  houses  were  built  of  earth 
raised  in  a  circle.  The  Chinese  could  not  understand  them.”  If  we  make 
allowance  for  the  dogs’  faces  on  the  well-known  ground  that  the  Chinese 
are  particularly  given  to  applying  the  word  dog  to  all  people  whom  they 
regard  as  savages,  it  will  be  found  that  the  description  applies  with  mar¬ 
vellous  exactness  to  those  New  Mexican  Indians  who  held  a  middle  place 
between  such  highly  cultivated  people  as  the  Pueblos  and  the  wilder  and 
ruder  tribes. 

It  is  a  recognized  truth  that  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own. 
country,  and  therefore  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  Hoei-shin’s 
narrative  is  viewed  by  his  countrymen  as  a  romance,  about  which 
poets  may  wreathe  their  fancies  and  fabulists  their  legends.  Nor 
have  map-makers  felt  themselves  bound  to  accept  the  position  laid 
down  by  him  for  Fusang,  but  have  placed  it  on  their  charts  as  it 
has  seemed  best  to  each  at  the  moment.  The  author  of  a  well- 
known  Chinese  Encyclopaedia  has  jotted  it  down  on  a  map  of  the 
China  Seas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Formosa,  which  i3  significant 
of  the  fact  that  he  in  no  way  felt  himself  bound  to  accept  the 
geographical  bearings  furnished  by  the  priest.  But  it  has  always 
been  the  habit  of  Chinese  authors  to  treat  Fusang  as  an  island. 
In  a  “  highly  allegorical  ”  chapter  in  Hwai-nan-tsze’s  Cosmic  Phi¬ 
losophy  on  the  movements  of  the  Sun,  he  writes,  “  The  sun  rises 
in  the  Bright  Valley,  bathes  in  the  Hien  Pool,  and  passes  over 
Fusang  as  it  brightens,”  plainly  implying  that  in  the  imagination 
of  the  writer  there  was  an  interval  of  sea  between  the  sun  rising 
and  Fusang.  And  further,  Hoei-shin  himself,  when  he  speaks  of 
there  being  a  kingdom  of  women  a  thousand  li  to  the  east  of 
Fusang,  appears  to  consider  that  countrj' rather  as  an  island  than  as 
a  continent.  Mr.  Leland  treats  this  account  of  the  kingdom 
of  women  as  being  too  fabulous  to  be  worthy  of  notice ; 
but  we  would  suggest  for  his  consideration  whether,  if  Fusang 
were  really  on  the  western  coast  of  America,  the  picture  drawn  by 
Hoei-shin  of  the  kingdom  of  women  might  not  have  been  a  pro¬ 
phetic  vision ;  may  he  not  have  intended  to  foreshadow  by  it  the 
time  when,  as  at  present,  American  women  should  take  a  pro¬ 
minent  lead  on  platforms,  in  religious  assemblies,  and  in  the 
counting  house  ?  May  not  another  of  his  statements  have  been 
intended  to  point  to  the  practice,  common  amoDg  lady-mothers 
in  America,  of  bringing  their  infants  up  by  hand,  and  may  not  his 
account  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  children  arrived  at  full 
growth  have  reference  to  the  extraordinary  precocity  noticeable 
among  the  young  offspring  of  our  cousins?  We  merely  throw 
this  out  as  a  hint  by  the  way,  but  if  we  are  told  that  such  an 
hypothesis  is  untenable,  we  must  then  declare  our  opinion  that, 
in  the  words  of  Pere  Hyacinthe,  “  Hoei-shin  appears  to  have  been 
a  consummate  humbug.”  The  very  name  this  priest  took  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  cloister  is  suggestive.  Hoei-shin  means  “  the  Ingenious 
and  Deep  one,”  and  in  adopting  this  sobriquet  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  he  displayed  a  considerable  insight  into  his  own 
character. 

NUMBER  SEVENTEEN.* 

T\/F  IT.  HENRY  KINGSLEY  begins  his  story  with  a  death-rate 
-LYJ-  which  would  be  most  unusual  even  in  Liverpool,  or  in  the 
last  chapter  but  one  of  a  novel  where  between  the  hero  and  mar¬ 
riage  there  still  exist  a  wicked  father,  an  elder  brother,  a  rich  old 
bachelor  uncle,  and  a  too  successful  rival.  In  p.  7  of  the 
first  volume  “  the  head  of  the  Festiniog  family  lost  his  eldest  son 
by  typhoid  fever,  and  before  he  had  time  to  reflect  on  the  matter, 
news  came  that  his  last  surviving  son  was  killed  in  the  trenches.” 
He  himself  dies  before  the  page  is  finished.  A  cousin  succeeds 
to  his  title,  the  father  of  two  sons,  Lord  Ehyader  and  Iltyd  Gerald 
Baldwin  Arnaud.  Lord  Rhyader  has  but  one  son,  who,  in  p. 
11,  gets  thrown  with  his  nurse  against  a  stone  wall  and  killed. 
The  hopes  of  the  family  and  of  the  reader  now  rest  on  Iltyd.  His 
character  had  received  about  four  pages  of  description.  He  had 
been  all  through  the  Crimean  war,  and,  not  being  killed  in  that, 
might  with  good  reason  count  on  living  through  the  pages  of  a 
novel  in  two  volumes.  But  by  the  time  the  seventeenth  page  is 
reached  Mr.  Kingsley  as  well  as  the  reader  has  become  -weary  of 
him,  and,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  he  were  that  one  of  the 
Fates  who  bears  the  shears,  cuts  him  off  in  his  prime — “After 
having  fulfilled  the  catalogue  of  his  crimes,  he  died.”  He  had  first 
“  run  off  with  a  young  milliner  from  the  West  End,  and  was  re¬ 
ported  to  have  married  her.”  This  report  turns  out  in  the  end  to 
be  true,  and  the  child  he  leaves  behind  him  may  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  as  the  hero  of  the  story.  There  is  always,  however,  a  certain 
difficulty  in  finding  out  which  is  the  hero  and  which  the  heroine  in 
one  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  tales.  All  the  characters,  male  and  female 
equally,  are  so  like  each  other — as  like  indeed  as  they  are  unlike  every 
one  out  of  his  stories — that  we  find  it  as  hard  to  distinguish  between 
them  as  we  should  between  the  bees  of  the  same  hive  when  they 
are  swarming.  Though  Iltyd’s  child  lives  to  the  end  of  the 
book  and  becomes  Lord  Festiniog,  yet,  in  p.  23,  he  seems  to  share 
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in  the  general  mortality.  He  caught  a  fever  at  Eavenna,  we  are 
told,  and  died  while  his  mother  was  in  a  state  of  “  delirium  and 
imbecility.”  It  turns  out  in  the  end  that  the  child  had  not  really 
died,  but  had  been  stolen  away  by  a  mysterious  woman  named 
Carlina,  who  turns  up  from  time  to  time,  and  by  the  family 
lawyer  of  the  Festiniog  family.  This  gentleman,  Mr.  Drummond, 
passes  the  infant  Arnaud  off  as  his  own  son,  and  gives  him  the 
name  of  George.  The  reader  is  not  of  course  let  into  this  secret 
till  the  story  is  drawing  to  its  close,  and,  as  we  have  shown,  by 
the  time  he  has  reached  the  twenty-third  page  he  has  already 
seen,  as  he  believes,  six  members  of  a  noble  family  and  one 
nurse  swept  away.  Two  had  been  carried  off  by  fever,  two 
by  a  stone  wall,  one  in  the  trenches  before  Sebastopol,  while 
two  had  merely  died.  Fast,  however,  as  Mr.  Kingsley  can  kill  off 
people,  still  faster  can  he  bring  fresh  ones  on  to  the  stage.  The 
army  that  at  the  theatre  rushes  on  from  one  wing  and  off  by 
the  other  to  pass  at  the  hack  of  the  scenery  and  to  appear  once 
more,  scarcely  rivals  his  characters  in  the  swiftness  with  which 
they  come  and  go.  He  deals  moreover  in  no  common  folk.  His 
is  like  the  American  army  of  old,  in  which  it  was  said  there  was 
no  one  of  lower  rank  than  a  general.  He  cares  for  no  one  who  is 
not  in  the  superlative  degree,  whether  for  virtue  or  for  vice,  for 
beauty  or  for  ugliness.  We  see  flit  before  us,  in  some  cases  never 
to  he  seen  again,  “  one  of  the  first  practical  engineers  in  the  land,” 
“  the  shrewdest  of  Scotch  lawyers,”  “  the  most  lovely  and  beautifully 
dressed  little  French  brunette,”  “  the  queen  of  French  modistes,” 
“  one  of  the  most  charitable  and  excellent  of  women,”  “  one  of  the 
most  unmistakable  people  in  the  world,”  and  a  lady  who  can  boast 
of  “matured,  Madonna-like  beauty.”  The  heroines  are  “two 
splendid  women”;  the  younger  was  said  to  be  “the  most  beautiful 
creature  in  London,”  while  the  elder  had  “  a  magnificent  voice.” 

The  Festiniog  family  seemed  likely  to  come  to  an  end,  for  Lady 
Kkyader,  after  the  death  of  her  only  child,  remains  for  nine  years 
“  an  apparently  hopeless  invalid.”  She  recovers,  however,  with  a 
jerk,  if  we  may  venture  to  use  the  word  which  alone  fitly  describes 
all  the  actions  of  all  Mr.  Kingsley’s  characters,  and  has  a  second 
son  Barri.  This  young  gentleman  is  one  of  those  offensive  boys  who, 
happily,  are  only  to  he  found  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s  stories.  We  do 
indeed  trust,  for  the  honour  of  Eton,  that  a  boy  of  fourteen  who 
belongs  to  that  venerable  seat  of  learning  does  not  often  address 
his  travelling  tutor  in  such  words  as  these  : — • 

“  George  Drummond,”  he  said,  “  !>e  my  friend  and  make  a  man  of  me. 
I  will  follow  you  anywhere,  and  do  anything  which  you  tell  me.  But  you 
must  not  bully  me.  I  have  had  too  much  of  that,  and  am  in  rebellion. 
Go  anywhere  and  I  will  follow  you.  You  are  the  best  friend  I  have  ever 
made  in  my  life.  Take  my  hand,  and  let  us  go  where  you  will.” 

The  tutor  is  fully  worthy  of  the  boy,  for  he  in  his  turn  thus,  a  few 
pages  further  on,  addresses  him  : — 

“  I  have  always  thought  that  I  should  like  to  form  a  mind.  Ever  since 
I  read  Plato,  I  have  thought  of  what  the  perfect  prince  or  president  should 
be.  You  are  pure  and  clever,  why  should  you  not  form  yourself,  young  as 
you  are,  for  the  splendid  position  which  you  will  ultimately  occupy  ?  Boy, 
if  you  did  so,  you  might  be  prime  minister  of  England.  Do  not  speak  any 
more  to  me  about  Heloise  or  any  such  people.  I  am  carving  my  way  in  the 
world  with  desires  and  ambition  before  me,  of  which  you  cannot,  as  yet, 
dream.  Your  grandfather  is  no  one ;  your  father  is  a’  fool ;  you  may  do 
something  yet.  I  would  to  God  1  was  in  your  place.” 

The  story  is  provided  with  a  double  mystery.  Not  only  was 
George  Drummond,  as  he  was  called,  Iltyd's  son,  and  therefore 
heir  to  the  property,  should  Barri  die,  but  moreover  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond,  the  family  lawyer,  had  found  among  the  family  papers  a 
wonderful  document  to  which  he  and  Lord  Festiniog  attached 
the  highest  importance.  It  was  indeed,  we  are  told,  worth 
nothing,  but  both  the  wicked  lawyer  and  the  scarcely  more 
virtuous  nobleman  thought  that  it  was  worth  a  vast  deal. 
“  Not  to  make  any  mystery,  it  was  a  grant  of  the  whole 
Barri  estates  to  Tom  Killigrew,  signed  by  Charles  the 
Second.  There  was  no  date  ”  (the  italics  are  the  author’s),  “  and 
but  one  witness,  whose  name  was  undecipherable,  but  who  had 
written  pathetically  under  the  word,  ‘  Don’t  know  what  it’s  all 
about.’  ”  Why  the  wicked  nobleman  did  not  burn  this  “  wondrous 
paper,”  as  it  is  called,  which  threatened  his  family  with  the  loss  of 
all  their  estates  after  a  peaceful  enjoyment  of  at  least  two  hundred 
years,  if  not,  as  it  would  seem,  of  hundreds  of  years  longer,  we  are 
never  told.  So  far  from  burning  it,  he  allowed  his  still  more 
wicked  lawyer  to  keep  it  in  his  own  possession,  till  at  last  the  right 
moment  came  in  the  story  for  him  to  run  off  with  it,  and  with  title 
and  other  deeds  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
But  we  are  running  ahead  of  our  story.  When  Barri  was  fourteen 
years  old  his  grandfather  Lord  Festiniog  received  anonymous 
letters  warning  him  that  the  boy’s  life  was  in  danger,  and  that  he 
had  better  be  got  out  of  London.  There  was  a  plot  to  poison  him, 
though  who  was  the  person  who  would  he  benefited  by  his  death 
was  by  no  means  clear,  for  he  was,  as  every  one  thought,  the  last 
of  his  race.  The  mystery  is  cleared  up  in  the  end,  when  we  learn 
who  George  Drummond  was.  Mr.  Drummond,  his  supposed  father, 
was  much  attached  to  his  adopted,  or  rather  stolen,  son,  and,  know¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  his  birth,  was  by  no  means  unwilling  that  he 
should  succeed  to  the  great  Festiniog  estates.  He  was  moreover 
in  love  with  Iltyd's  widow,  George's  mother.  He  sends  therefore, 
if  we  understand  the  story  rightly — for  we  must  confess  that  we 
have  almost  as  clear  a  notion  of  it  as  of  last  year’s  nightmare — for 
the  wicked  Carlina,  in  the  intention  that  she  shall  help  him  to  get 
rid  of  the  heir.  The  grandfather,  however,  knowing  that  a  plot  is 
being  formed  against  the  boy’s  life,  sends  him  on  a  foreign  tour 
with  George  Drummond  as  his  tutor.  The  situation  is  an  interesting 


one.  The  heir  is  sent  away  from  England,  so  as  to  escape  the 
danger  of  being  poisoned,  in  the  care  of  the  very  man  who  will 
succeed  to  the  estates  in  case  he  should  die.  The  two  go  together 
to  Ravenna,  and,  as  Mrs.  Arnaud  had  fallen  ill  of  a  fever  there 
some  five-and-twenty  years  earlier,  so  Barri  falls  ill  there  now. 
Meanwhile  George  learns  from  the  Italian  doctor  the  secret,  which 
“  half  Ravenna  will  swear  to,”  that  he  is  the  cousin  of  the  hoy. 
George  at  once  asks  the  doctor,  in  the  first  place,  what  he  should  do 
with  the  patient  if  ho  wanted  him  to  live,  and,  in  the  next  place, 
what  he  should  do  if  he  wanted  him  to  die.  The  doctor — we  must 
remember  that  he  lived  at  Ravenna — apparently  considered  the 
questions  as  strictly  professional,  and  gave  to  each  the  best  answer 
he  could.  The  advice  for  recovery  was  certainly  strange.  George 
was  to  get  into  bed  with  the  boy,  with  the  view,  we  suppose,  of  keep¬ 
ing  him  warm  in  the  height  of  his  fever.  He  sends  away  the  nurse, 
telling  her  that  he  would  sleep  with  the  child.  “She  went, 
saying  that  he  was  going  to  his  death-bed.  She  had  never  learnt 
the  magnificence  of  duty.”  The  boy  is  saved,  though  only  for  a 
time.  The  two  intend  to  return  to  England  by  Switzerland,  when 
George  receives  a  mysterious  letter  from  Carlina,  telling  him  that 
if  he  brings  Barri  over  the  Alps  there  is  great  danger  to  him. 
“  By  avoiding  the  Alps,”  she  says,  “  and  coming  by  sea  from  any 
port,  you  would  save  two  people  from  the  commission  of  a  crime, 
yourself  and  Mr.  Drummond.”  He  comes  accordingly  by  sea, 
gets  wrecked,  and  for  the  second  time  in  his  life  is  supposed  to  be 
dead.  He  first,  however,  drops  Barri  into  one  of  the  ship’s  boats, 
and  then,  to  all  appearance,  himself  goes  down  with  the  ship. 
The  boat  reaches  England,  but  the  boy’s  wits  are  gone,  as  a 
mutinous  part  of  the  crew  had  wanted,  heir  though  he  was,  to  eat 
him.  The  heir  then,  as  everybody  thought,  was  saved,  and  his 
cousin,  who  stood  next  to  him  in  the  succession,  was  dead. 

But  now  a  wonder  came  to  light 

That  showed  the  rogues  they  lied. 

Barri  died  of  his  fright  and  exposure,  while  George  was  found  to 
have  caught  hold  of  a  piece  of  wreck,  and  to  have  been  saved.  In 
his  absence  from  England  the  wicked  solicitor  had  fled  from  the 
country,  taking  with  him  the  wondrous  paper  and  the  200,000 1. 
worth  of  title-deeds.  George’s  mother  pursues  him,  and  gets 
back  all  the  deeds  except  the  paper  which  Carlina,  who  had 
suddenly  turned  up  at  St.  Goar,  had  secured  for  herself.  She 
sells  it  to  Lord  Festiniog  for  one  thousand  pounds  in  bank-notes. 
Drummond  dies  at  St.  Goar,  apparently  poisoned  by  his  doctor. 
The  old  lord  dies,  and  is  soon  followed  hy  his  only  son,  Lord 
Rhyader.  There  is  no  one  left,  of  course,  but  George  to  succeed 
to  the  title,  and  he  closes  the  book  as  Lord  Festiniog. 

“  I  am  afraid,”  says  Mr.  Kingsley,  in  beginning  the  last  chapter, 
“  that  our  story  has  been  very  immoral,  and  that  every  character  in 
it,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  jroung  French  ladies,  Heloise 
and  Clotilde,  and  of  Lady  Rhyader,  ought  to  be  picking  oakum 
in  Coldbath  Fields.”  There  is  nothing  very  immoral,  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  about  the  story.  It  is  very  unnatural  and  very 
stupid.  As  for  ourselves,  we  would,  we  think,  rather  spend  our 
time  in  picking  oakum  than  in  reading  such  a  story  as  Number 
Seventeen. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

M  VINET  *  must  be  counted  among  those  writers  who  have 
®  had  most  influence,  not  only  on  the  intellectual  and  re¬ 
ligious  circle  in  which  they  lived,  but  also  on  the  present  generation. 
Although  he  was  not  a  Frenchman  by  birth,  and  never  saw  Paris, 
it  may  be  truly  said  that,  both  by  his  style  and  by  his  critical  and 
metaphysical  powers,  he  belonged  to  the  country  which  numbers 
amongst  its  glories  Pascal,  Fcnelon,  and  Bossuet.  We  have  long 
regretted  that  no  biography  of  Vinet  had  been  ever  written  except 
a  few  pages  by  M.  Edmond  Scherer  and  an  excellent  article  by  M. 
Saiute-Beuve ;  nor  could  those  productions  aspire  to  any  higher 
designation  than  that  of  essays  on  the  literary  and  religious  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  eminent  Lausanne  Professor ;  details  of  a  really 
biographical  nature  were  completely  wanting,  and  we  remained  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  external  influences  which  had  given  to  M. 
Vinet's  mind  the  particular  bias  which  it  finally  assumed.  M. 
Rambert  has  very  successfully  supplied  this  desideratum  ;  and  his 
volume  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  pieces  of  biographical  litera¬ 
ture  we  have  seen  for  a  long  time.  It  combines,  in  due  proportion, 
facts  with  ideas  ;  and,  whilst  it  places  before  us  an  interesting 
picture  of  M.  Vinet’s  life  at  Bale  and  at  Lausanne,  it  gives  us 
likewise  masterly  estimates  of  his  works.  The  development  of  the 
religious  revival  in  Switzerland,  the  account  of  the  attempts  made 
by  rationalism  and  radicalism  to  stop  that  revival,  and  of  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Free  Church,  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
history  of  Vinet’s  life ;  and,  regarded  from  this  point  of  view, 
M.  Rambert's  book  deserves  a  distinguished  place  on  the  list  of 
contributions  to  Church  history.  Around  the  leading  character 
are  grouped  many  others  well  known  to  French  Protestants,  such 
as  MM.  Verny,  Monod,  and  Grandpierre,  to  say  nothing  of  MM. 
Cousin,  Sainte-Beuve,  Stapfer,  and  Souvestre,  whose  reputation 
has  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  a  particular  Church.  M.  Ram¬ 
bert’s  volume  is  illustrated  with  a  good  photographic  portrait, 
and  contains  judiciously  selected  extracts  from  Vinet's  corre¬ 
spondence. 

The  series  of  treatises  on  universal  history  published  by  Messrs. 

*  Alexandre  Vinet,  histoire  de  sa  vie  et  de  ses  ouvrages.  Par  E.  Rambert. 
Lausanne:  Bridel. 
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Hacliette  already  contains  upwards  of  twenty  volumes  of  real 
merit,  some  of  them  having  passed  through  several  editions,  whilst 
one,  M.  Demogeot's  sketch  of  French  literature,  has  been  translated 
into  English.  M.  G.  Maspero’s  duodecimo  *,  devoted  to  the 
nations  and  civilizations  of  the  extreme  East,  is  of  special  import¬ 
ance,  taking  us  as  it  does  to  a  ground  hitherto  little  explored,  and 
very  imperfectly  known  to  the  pupils  who  crowd  our  public 
schools.  The  author’s  reputation  as  an  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
scholar  well  qualities  him  for  the  difficult  duty  of  condensing  and 
popularizing  the  results  of  the  researches  of  Champollion,  Dr. 
Young,  M.  de  Rouge,  Sir  IT.  Rawlinson,  and  other  scholars  whose 
studies  have  been  directed  towards  the  mysteries  of  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  archaeology.  The  volume,  divided  into  four  books,  begins 
with  an  account  of  primitive  Egypt,  and  ends  with  the  conquests 
•of  Alexander  the  Great.  M.  Maspero  has  added  a  most  useful 
account  of  the  hieroglyphic  and  cuneiform  systems  of  writing, 
and  nine  maps,  which,  although  of  an  elementary  character,  will  be 
found  amply  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  the  school¬ 
room. 

The  announcement  of  a  new  work  by  M.  Mignet  f  will  interest  a 
large  class  of  readers.  With  the  exception  of  the  notices  or  eloges 
■of  some  of  his  most  distinguished  colleagues  in  the  Academie  des 
sciences  morales  et  politiques,  contributed  to  that  Society’s  Trans¬ 
actions,  and  therefore  addressed  only  to  a  limited  number  of 
readers,  he  had  lately  merely  written  for  the  Journal  des  savants  a 
few  chapters  of  an  important  monograph  on  which  he  was  busy, 
treating  of  the  rivalry  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  of 
Germany  ;but  even  this  was  unknown  to  all  but  a  handful  of  students, 
for  who  thinks  of  subscribing  to  the  Journal  des  savants,  or 
asking  for  it  in  a  circulating  library  P  The  work,  however,  is  now 
before  us,  in  the  form  of  two  handsome  volumes,  and  will  no 
doubt  find  many  readers.  M.  Mignet's  quiet,  clear,  and  elegant 
style  is  a  relief  to  those  who  have  been  dazzled  by  M. 
Michelet's  brilliant  metaphors,  or  wearied  by  M.  Victor  Hugo’s 
mannerism ;  and  the  description  of  the  battle  of  Marignan,  as  given 
in  the  early  pages  of  the  first  volume,  will  show  at  once  that  the 
a-gthor  has  lost  nothing  of  his  old  talent  for  picturesque  des  crip- 
tion,  whilst  his  sketches  of  the  characters  of  the  two  rival 
monarchs  are  equally  good.  The  work  opens  with  a  preliminary 
chapter  on  the  Italian  campaigns  of  Charles  VIII.  and 
Louis  XII.,  and  it  leads  us  on  to  the  Treaty  of  Cambray.  Why  is 
it  that  historians  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel  so  seldom  take 
the  trouble  of  preparing  alphabetical  indexes  for  the  assistance  of 
their  readers  ? 

The  catalogues  of  the  Paris  National  Library  J  are  in  progress, 
and  several  volumes  of  them  have  already  appeared;  but  whilst  the 
books  and  manuscripts  receive  due  attention,  the  prints  and 
•engravings  seem  comparatively  neglected ;  at  any  rate  very  few 
persons  know  through  what  vicissitudes  the  collection,  which 
two  hundred  years  ago  included  only  125,000  specimens,  lias  now 
reached  the  high  number  of  2,200,000,  preserved  in  14,500 
volumes  and  4,000  portfolios.  Viscount  Henri  Ilelaborde,  the 
present  keeper  of  the  Departement  des  Estampes,  as  it  is  called, 
attempts  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  his  interesting  volume 
gives  a  succinct  but  complete  account  of  the  rise  and 
growth  of  the  national  Museum  of  Prints,  which  is  now 
being  re-arranged  and  classified  anew.  The  nucleus  of  the  col¬ 
lection  appears  to  have  been  the  private  treasures  accumulated 
at  a  considerable  expense  by  Michel  de  Marolles,  AbbtS  of 
JVilleloin,  which  were  purchased  in  1667  for  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Colbert's  suggestion  ;  but  the  worthy  clergyman  had  hecn 
anxious  only  to  secure  artistic  chef 's-cT oeuvre,  and  therefore  his 
selection  was  of  a  limited  character ;  whereas  the  prints  and  engrav¬ 
ings  now  forming  part  of  the  Paris  National  Library,  either  by 
purchase  or  in  virtue  of  the  Copyright  Act,  include  specimens  of 
technical  importance,  illustrating  the  various  developments  of 
engineering  science,  manufactures,  &c.  Viscount  Delaborde  care¬ 
fully  describes  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  Cabinet  des 
Estampes,  and  his  volume  ends  with  a  catalogue  raisonnd  of  the 
art-prints  exhibited  in  the  galleries  of  the  Library. 

It  is  still  the  fashion  with  certain  critics  to  suppose  that  French¬ 
men  are  incapable  of  editing  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  to 
speak  as  if  Germany  had  a  monopoly  of  erudition.  Whether 
these  persons  will  deign  to  open  Messrs.  Ilachette’s  collection  we 
know  not,  hut  the  first  volume  of  Tacitus  just  published  §  might 
•convince  them  that  the  University  of  France  can  produce  some  ex¬ 
cellent  work  in  this  special  department.  M.  Emile  Jacob  has  adopted 
Orelli’a  text,  and  has  consulted  profitably  the  labours  of  Draeger, 
Bbtticher,  and  Nipperdey;  his  foot-notes  give  the  principal  readings, 
and  a  concise  explanation  of  the  difficulties  likely  to  puzzle  ordi¬ 
nary  students;  the  introduction  contains  an  excellent  estimate 
of  Tacitus  viewed  as  a  politician,  a  moralist,  and  a  writer.  Balzac, 
Saint-Evremont,  and  Bayle,  to  quote  only  these  three,  have  judged 
with  unmerited  severity  the  sombre  hut  striking  pictures  which 
1  he  Annals  ”  and  the  “  Histories  ”  present  of  Homan  society  under 
the  Emperors;  aud  they  even  accused  Tacitus  of  having  invented 
the  corrupt  and  vicious  system  of  government  which  ho  imputed 

*  Histuire  ancienne  des  pevples  de  I'orient.  Par  G.  Maspero.  Paris  and 
London :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

t  RicaUte  de  Franfoii  /«•  et  de  Charles  Quint.  Par  M.  Mignet.  Paris : 
Didier. 

J  Le  departement  des  Estampes  de  la  Bihliotlicque  nationalc.  Notice  histo¬ 
rique.  Par  le  vte.  Henri  Delaborde.  Paris  :  Plon. 

§  ( Envies  de  Tacite,  tex  tc  latin,  avec  un  commcniaire,  etc.  Par  Emile 
Jacob.  Vol.  1.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Uachette  &  Co. 


to  the  Caesars.  But  the  unanimous  evidence  of  other  historians 
leaves  no  possible  doubt  as  to  the  veracity  of  Tacitus,  and  the 
critics  who  find  fault  with  him  for  encouraging  a  kind  of  irreligious 
fatalism  seem  to  forget  that  the  sight  of  the  wickedness  rampant 
around  him  might  well  shake,  though  it  did  not  destroy,  his  belief 
in  a  Providence  and  in  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  The  volume 
published  by  M.  Jacob  reproduces  the  first  six  hooks  of  the 
“  Annals,”  and  is  preceded  by  a  summary  of  the  contents. 

The  historical  grammar  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  M.  Marty- 
Laveaux  *  is  not  historical  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of  M.  Brachet. 
Its  subject  is  the  French  language  as  it  is  spoken  now,  hut  the 
author  justifies  the  title  he  has  given  to  his  work  by  frequent 
references  to  the  early  and  mediaeval  forms  which  have  led  to  those 
used  at  present.  The  chief  peculiarities  which  distinguish  his 
grammar  are  the  following : — (1)  The  articles  are  included  in  the 
chapter  on  adjectives,  and  the  participles  come  under  notice  in  the 
part  treating  of  verbs  ;  (2)  the  various  forms  of  the  pronouns  are 
explained  at  considerable  length ;  (3)  the  usual  rules  given  by 
grammarians  for  the  derivation  of  the  tenses  have  been  suppressed 
as  fanciful,  M.  Marty- Laveaux  judiciously  remarking  that  the 
French  tenses  are  formed  from  the  corresponding  Latin  ones.  Not¬ 
withstanding  its  unpretending  dimensions  and  its  apparent  brevity, 
this  new  Grammaire  historique  will  he  found  both  complete  and 
strictly  accurate. 

Paulo  majora  canamus.  M.  Chaignet  treats  of  general  grammar  f  ; 
that  is  to  say,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Sanskrit  are  dealt  with  as  well  as 
French.  Within  the  compass  of  a  small  duodecimo  it  would  he 
impossible  to  discuss  thoroughly  the  philosophy  of  language.  Our 
author  accordingly  confines  himself  to  an  investigation  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  formation  of  words,  and  whilst  he  justly  values 
the  results  obtained  by  the  historical  method,  it  is  from  the  philoso¬ 
phical  point  of  view  that  he  regards  the  subject.  His  volume  is  in¬ 
directly  a  criticism  of  the  various  works  on  grammar  which  are 
still  used  in  many  schools,  and  one  of  the  propositions  which  he 
aims  at  establishing  is  that  a  scientific  study  of  philology  is  the 
best  possible  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  philosophy  properly 
so  called,  because  it  rests  upon  well-ascertained  facts. 

M.  Arthur  Pougin  goes  on  with  his  gallery  of  musical  celebri¬ 
ties.  Bellini,  Gretry,  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  and  Auber  are  now 
succeeded  by  an  elegant  little  volume  on  Boieldieu.J  If  we  were 
asked  who  is  the  best  representative  of  French  music,  the  most 
complete  embodiment  of  the  opera-comique  style  which  Auber 
carried  to  such  perfection,  we  think  we  should  name  the  author  of 
La  Dame  blanche  in  preference  even  to  Gretry  ;  and  yet  Boieldieu’s 
biography  has  never  been  properly  written,  and  M.  Pougin  spent 
nearly  ten  years  in  collecting  the  materials  for  the  present  volume. 
If  this  long  delay  bears  witness  to  the  author’s  conscientious 
efforts  to  do  his  best,  it  is  also  a  proof  of  the  neglect  which 
allows  even  the  most  popular  names  to  pass  away  from  public 
remembrance.  We  have  now,  however,  a  volume  which  may 
be  accepted  as  containing  every  scrap  that  could  he  procured 
either  from  the  pen  of  the  illustrious  maestro  or  referring  to 
him,  and  the  appendix  added  by  M.  Pougin  gives  us,  amongst 
other  interesting  details,  a  list  of  all  Boieldieu’s  musical  works, 
either  operatic  or  others.  We  remember  many  years  ago  a 
contributor  to  a  well-known  English  periodical  confounding  Bossut 
with  Bossuet,  and  expatiating  on  the  singular  piece  of  good  fortune 
which  procured  for  Pascal’s  works  the  editorship  of  the  “  Eagle  of 
Meaux.”  In  like  manner  a  writer  in  one  of  our  contemporaries 
committed  the  blunder  of  supposing  that  the  libretto  of  Boieldieu’s 
Calif e  de  Bagdad  was  the  work  of  the  terrorist  Saint-Just, 
whereas  the  real  Simon  Pure,  Godard  d’Aucour,  who  had  adopted 
Saint- Just  as  a  nom  de  plume,  lived  till  1826,  more  than  thirty 
years  after  the  Ninth  Thermidor. 

The  biographical  notice  which  M.  Jouault  has  given  us  of 
President  Lincoln  §_  is  the  more  valuable  because  the  author 
saw,  on  the  4th  of  March,  1865,  the  ceremony  of  Lincoln’s  in¬ 
stallation  ;  he  heard  the  speech  delivered  by  him  when,  for  the 
second  time,  he  took  possession  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States  ;  and,  finally,  he  happened  to  he  present  at  Ford’s  Theatre 
on  the  eventful  night  of  the  1 5th  of  April.  M.  Jouault  has  written 
about  him  con  mnore,  and  his  volume  is  not  only  an  interesting 
piece  of  biography,  hut  also  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history 
of  the  American  war. 

The  “  great  historical  figures  ”  painted  by  M.  Auguste  Laugel  || 
belong  to  various  latitudes,  the  Netherlands  contributing  the  great 
majority  of  them.  English  readers  will  naturally  turn  to  the 
sketch  of  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill.  M.  Laugel,  in  comparing  Mill 
with  De  Tocqueville,  is;  we  think,  too  favourable  to  the  former, 
hut,  as  a  whole,  his  criticism  strikes  us  as  excellent,  and  it  hears 
evidence  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  Mill's  writings. 

General  Lee  deserves  a  place  amongst  the  most  illustrious 
characters  of  our  times  *[[,  although  he  represented  a  defeated  cause. 
As  the  author  of  the  biography  before  us  remarks,  the  slave  ques¬ 
tion  was  not  really  the  point  of  opposition  between  the  Northern 

*  A  out mile  Grammaire  historique  de  la  lungue  Jranfaise.  Par  Ch.  Martv- 
Laveaux.  Paris :  Lemerre. 

f  La  philosophic  de  la  science  du.  langage,  ctudiee  dans  la  formation  des  mots. 
Par  E.  Chaignet.  Paris :  Didier. 

t  Buieldieu,  sa  vie,  scs  ccuvrcs,  son  caracthre,  sa  correspondance.  Par  A. 
Pougin.  Paris :  Charpentier. 

§  Abraham  Lincoln,  sa  jeunesse  ct  sa  vie  politique.  Par  A.  Jouault. 
Paris  and  London  :  L.  Uachette  &  Co. 

||  Grandes  figures  historiques.  Par  A.  Laugel.  Paris:  Levy. 

1!  Un  rainett,  souvenirs  du  general  Lee.  Par  Mine.  Boissonuas.  Paris: 
Iletzel. 
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and  the  Southern  States,  and  it  would  he  most  unfair  to  treat 
as  a  champion  of  slavery  a  man  who,  long  before  the  war  broke  out, 
had  set  free  all  the  negroes  on  his  own  estates.  The  real  question 
at  issue  was  whether  the  independence  of  the  various  States  of 
the  Federation  should  he  respected,  or,  on  the  contrary,  whether  no 
guarantee  should  he  left  agaiust  the  possible  encroachments  of  the 
central  power.  Mine,  Boissonnas’s  hook  should  be  read  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  that  of  M.  Jouault ;  it  is  well  written,  and  is  illustrated 
with  a  portrait  of  the  hero  and  a  map  of  Virginia. 

The  excellent  work  of  the  late  M.  Armand.  Husson  forms  a  kind 
of  supplement  to  M.  Maxime  Ducamp’s  volumes  on  Paris.* * * §  Only 
one  subject  is  discussed  in  it,  but  that  subject  is  treated  in  the 
minutest  detail,  and  no  one  will  deny  that  the  victualling  of  a 
large  city  is  a  matter  worthy  of  serious  consideration.  Before 
M.  Husson  undertook  the  difficult  researches  embodied  in  the 
large  octavo  before  us,  three  other  savants  had  attempted  investi¬ 
gations  of  the  same  nature.  In  1791  Lavoisier,  by  way  of  appen¬ 
dix  to  his  work  De  la  richesse  territoriale  clu  royaume  de  France, 
gave  a  short  and  necessarily  incomplete  glance  at  the  resources, 
population,  &c.,  of  the  city  of  Paris.  We  say  “  necessarily  incom¬ 
plete,”  because  he  had  no  trustworthy  materials  on  which  to  base 
his  conclusions.  The  next  writer  who  endeavoured  to  collect 
statistical  evidence  as  to  the  victualling  of  Paris  was  M.  Tessier ; 
he  published  his  work  as  a  contribution  to  the  Encyclopedic 
methodique,  and,  whilst  supplying  the  reader  with  particulars 
which  Lavoisier  had  either  neglected  or  ignored,  he  showed  how 
untrustworthy  were  the  statements  of  his  predecessors.  In  1 820  M. 
Benoiston  de  Chateauneuf  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  determin¬ 
ing  the  quantity  of  bread,  meat,  and  other  articles  of  food  annually 
consumed  in  Paris,  taking  as  his  typical  period  the  year  1817.  So 
far  as  it  goes,  his  essay  is  good,  and  with  reference  to  bread- 
stuffs  it  may  be  regarded  as  complete ;  but  French  statistical 
documents,  even  so  recently  as  fifty  years  ago,  were  still  too  im- 
erfect  to  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  M.  Husson’s  volume, 
owever,  compiled  from  sources  of  information  equally  varied  and 
accurate,  is  exhaustive,  and  the  reception  given  to  the  first  edition 
proves  that  he  has  been  successful  in  the  performance  of  a  difficult 
task.  The  book  begins  with  a  short  description  of  Paris  and  its 
population ;  the  second  part  contains  details  on  the  supply  of  bread, 
meat,  and  fermented  liquors  (beer,  wine,  alcoholic  preparations)  ; 
other  articles  of  food,  such  as  milk,  poultry,  game,  fish,  sugar,  and 
condiments,  are  treated  of  next,  concluding  with  a  special  chapter 
on  tobacco  ;  and  the  fourth  and  last  book  is  devoted  to  a  compara¬ 
tive  summary  of  the  facts  grouped  together  in  the  volume.  An 
excellent  index  is  added. 

The  anonymous  author  of  the  two  thick  volumes  published 
under  the  title  La  Prusse  et  la  France?  devant  Vhistoire  f  has  given 
free  scope  to  his  feelings  against  Prince  Bismarck ;  and  in  order 
that  the  whole  Continent  may  know  without  delay  how  intense  i3 
the  anti-German  spirit  on  the  French  side  of  the  Rhine,  he  has 
published  his  work  simultaneously  in  Paris,  in  Brussels,  and  in 
Copenhagen.  Montesquieu  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  true 
author  of  any  war  is  not  he  who  declares  it,  but  he  who  makes  it 
necessary  ;  and,  following  up  this  idea,  our  author  sets  himself  to 
prove  that  the  declaration  of  war  was  an  event  which  Prussia 
eagerly  desired  and  had  long  been  anticipating,  instead  of  being, 
as  some  German  publicists  maintain,  a  surprise  and  a  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

M.  Reyer  is  an  amusing  feuilletonist e  ;  he  does  the  musical  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  Journal  des  Debats  and  other  periodicals,  and,  after 
having  succeeded  as  a  composer,  he  applies  the  experience  he  has 
acquired  to  the  criticism  of  other  people’s  works.  The  Notes  de 
musique  %  have  no  pretensions  to  be  a  book ;  they  thoroughly 
justify  the  title  selected,  and  consist  of  short  scraps  having  for 
their  only  bond  of  union  the  fact  that  they  treat  of  music.  After 
some  interesting  sketches  of  a  journey  to  Germany  and  to  Egypt, 
M.  Reyer  devotes  a  series  of  chapters  to  some  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  modern  composers,  Berlioz,  Meyerbeer,  Rossini,  Verdi, 
Auber,  and  Carafa;  these  various  essays  have  either  been  suggested 
by  the  production  of  some  great  opera,  or  they  may  be  considered  as 
necrological  articles,  written,  as  our  neighbours  say,  du  jour  au 
lendemain,  and  without  any  claim  to  completeness. 

Art  regarded  from  the  Positivist  point  of  view  is  a  very  singular 
thing ;  we  should  almost  be  inclined  to  say  that  under  Positivist 
influences  art  is  impossible,  if  the  fundamental  axiom  adopted  by 
Auguste  Comte's  followers  is  the  one  which  M.  Petroz  §  has 
placed  on  the  title-page  of  his  new  book — “  II  n’y  a  de  beau,  meme 
ideal,  que  dans  le  reel.”  This  work  indeed  is  a  complete  and  un¬ 
compromising  denial  of  what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  esthetics ;  and  if  realism  is  to  be  the  aim 
of  artists,  M.  Courbet  no  doubt  deserves  to  be  called  the  greatest 
painter  tbe  world  has  ever  seen,  and  M.  Baudelaire  the  greatest 
poet.  M.  Petroz,  however,  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  better  than  his 
school,  and  in  the  concluding  chapter  of  his  volume  he  makes 
concessions  to  idealism  which  are  alike  gratifying  and  surprising. 
The  work  itself  is  a  series  of  essays  originally  written  for 
M.  Littre’s  review  La  philosophic  positive,  and  it  gives  an  in¬ 
teresting  history  of  modern  French  art  in  its  various  manifesta¬ 
tions— drawing,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture.  M.  Petroz 
knows  thoroughly  well  the  subject  of  which  he  treats ;  but  his 

*  Des  consummations  de  Paris.  Par  Armand  Husson.  Paris  and 
London :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

t  La  Prusse  et  la  France  devant  Phistoire.  Paris  :  Amyot. 

X  Fetes  de  musique.  Par  Krnest  Reyer.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 

§  L'art  et  sa  critique  en  France  depuis  1822.  Par  P.  Petroz.  Paris : 
Germer-Bailliere. 


theories  are  necessarily  incomplete,  and  the  limitations  which 
common  sense  obliges  him  to  place  upon  Positivist  teaching  show 
that  art  cannot  thrive  any  more  than  metaphysics  in  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  where  M.  Littre  has  established  his  throne,  and  set  up  the 
worship  of  humanity. 

Imaginative  literature,  without  giving  us  anything  particularly 
striking,  can  boast  this  month  of  a  few  agreeable  productions.  M. 
Andrti  Theuriet  is  a  novelist  of  the  right  stamp ;  his  imagination 
never  leads  him  astray,  and  he  has  the  rare  merit  of  despising  the 
popularity  which  is  acquired  by  sketching  realistic  pictures 
and  outraging  good  taste.*  Notwithstanding  too  great  a  fond¬ 
ness  for  moralizing,  Mme.  Blandy  deserves  praise  for  her  tale 
Benedicte  f ;  it  is  an  excellent  book,  and  with  a  little  more 
experience,  the  author  will  no  doubt  reach  a  high  place  as  a 
writer  of  fiction.  Mile.  Anneville’s  novelette,  contributed  to  the 
BibliotMque  universelle  J,  may  also  be  safely  recommended.  The 
other  articles  in  that  valuable  periodical  which  are  especially  worth 
notice  are  M.  Tallichet’s  sketch  of  modern  France  (chapter  the 
sixth),  and  M.  Hermann’s  lecture  on  the  muscular  system. 

*  Le  mariage  de  Gerard.  Par  Andre  Theuriet.  Paris :  Charpentier. 

f  Benedicte.  Par  Mme.  Blandy.  Paris  :  Didier. 

X  Bibliotheque  universelle  et  Revue  suisse.  Juin  1873.  Lausanne :  Bridel. 
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GERMANY  AND  RUSSIA. 

THE  letters  of  the  well-informed  Berlin  Correspondent  of 
the  Times  have  for  some  time  past  indicated  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  German  Government  has  begun  to  watch 
the  policy  of  Russia.  Either  the  pacific  intervention  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  or  the  alleged  ostentation  with  which 
the  success  of  his  efforts  was  proclaimed,  appears  to  have 
given  offence.  His  late  meeting  with  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  is  considered  an  additional  proof  of  his  divergence 
from  the  system  of  a  close  and  exclusive  alliance  with 
Germany.  To  bystanders  nothing  appears  more  improbable 
than  that  for  some  time  to  come  any  Government  which 
may  be  established  in  France  should  provoke  a  renewal  of 
the  disastrous  war  of  1870.  Even  if  the  army  were  ready 
for  war,  the  French  nation,  as  far  as  it  concerns  itself  with 
public  affairs,  is  fully  occupied  with  the  task  of  framing  a 
Constitution,  and  with  the  necessary  experiment  of  an 
election  which  may  determine  the  character  of  the  Re¬ 
public.  All  parties  are  more  deeply  interested  in  the 
triumph  or  defeat  of  revolutionary  agitation  than  in  the 
attainment  of  a  revenge  which  may  be  conveniently  deferred 
to  some  favourable  opportunity.  No  statesman  and  no  party  in 
France  would  willingly  encounter  superior  force  except  with 
the  aid  of  an  ally  ;  and  though  the  cordiality  of  the  under¬ 
standing  between  the  three  Imperial  Courts  may  have  been  1 
in  some  degree  disturbed,  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  France 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  Europe  would  receive  countenance 
in  any  quarter.  Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  a  powerful 
section  of  German  soldiers  and  politicians  still  considers 
that  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  France.  It  is 
plausibly  conjectured  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  declined 
during  his  visit  to  Berlin  to  repeat,  in  the  event  of  a 
ruptm-e,  the  conduct  which  he  adopted  during  the  former 
war.  If  warlike  projects  were  abandoned  or  suspended 
in  consequence  of  the  communications  between  the  two 
Imperial  Governments,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
mere  argument  sufficed  to  change  the  convictions  of  the 
Emperor  William  and  his  advisers.  They  were  perfectly 
familiar  beforehand  both  with  the  commonplaces  and  with 
the  special  reasons  which  might  be  urged  against  war ; 
and  they  probably  only  fished  to  ascertain  whether  Russia 
was  prepared  to  secure  the  German  armies  against  the 
possible  danger  of  an  Austrian  attack. 

The  display  of  increased  intimacy  between  Russia  and 
Austria  naturally  confirms  the  suspicions  which  had  been 
already  entertained.  It  may  be  presumed  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  would  not  voluntarily  have  sought  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  neighbouring  potentate  whose  policy  he  was 
disposed  to  counteract.  If  indeed  the  war  had  actually 
occurred,  and  If  Austria  were  disposed  to  side  with  France, 
Russia  might  perhaps  not  remain  neutral ;  but  in  the 
meantime  a  prudent  reserve  may  operate  as  a  check  on 
the  possibly  warlike  propensities  of  Germany.  Apparently 
capricious  changes  in  the  policy  of  Governments  which 
dispose  of  two  millions  of  soldiers  would  be  almost  ludi¬ 
crous  if  they  were  not  often  alarming.  It  would  seem 
that  the  three  great  military  Empires  have  as  much  or  as 
little  reason  for  harmonious  action  at  the  present  time  as 
two  or  three  years-  ago ;  but  among  many  complex  rela¬ 
tions  different  interests  become  from  time  to  time  excep¬ 
tionally  prominent.  Until  circumstances  have  entirely 
changed,  the  maintenance  of  peace  will  be  the  chief  object 
of  Austria  and  perhaps  of  Russia.  Prince  Bismarck  is 
far  too  sagacious  to  regard  any  prospect  of  war  with  Com-  1 


placency  or  indifference  ;  but  a  State  which  is  thoroughly 
armed  and  prepared  may  sometimes  think  it  prudent  to 
accelerate  a  conflict  which  is  regarded  as  inevitable.  The 
inoffensive  bearing  of  the  French  Government  will  perhaps 
gradually  remove  the  uneasiness  which  had  been  caused  by 
the  projected  reforms  of  the  army.  In  that  case  there  will 
be  no  reason  for  any  further  difference  of  opinion  between 
Germany  and  Russia,  and  the  personal  intimacy  of  the  two 
Sovereigns  will  resume  its  ordinary  influence.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  years  Austria  has  been  relieved  from  the 
annoyance  which  was  formerly  caused  by  the  intrigues  of 
Russia  with  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  and  of  Hungary. 
The  Slavonic  races  have  for  the  present  been  instructed 
to  forget  the  philological  and  ethnological  reasons  which 
formerly  recommended  the  transfer  of  their  allegiance  from 
a  German  dynasty  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  In  return 
for  the  absence  of  provocation  the  Austrian  Internuncio  at 
Constantinople  lias  ceased  to  counteract  the  measures  of 
the  Russian  Ambassador. 

French  susceptibility  may  perhaps  be  transiently  aroused 
by  the  rumours  of  a  double  marriage  between  the  Spanish 
Bourbons  and  the  family  of  Hohenzollern  Sigmaringen. 
The  nomination  of  Prince  Leopold  to  the  throne  of  Spain 
is  painfully  associated  with  the  recollections  of  the  war; 
and  even  the  marriage  of  a  lady  of  his  family  to  the  young 
King  of  Spain  will  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  revival  of  an 
ambitions  design.  In  truth,  it  matters  little  or  nothing 
whether  the  report  is  well  founded.  A  Catholic  or  Pro¬ 
testant  prince  in  want  of  a  wife  almost  necessarily  resorts 
to  some  German  dynasty.  It  is  possible  that  even  a  remote 
connexion  with  the  Imperial  family  might  be  thought  to 
entitle  a  Spanish  King  to  a  share  in  German  patronage  and 
protection ;  but  the  greatest  of  Continental  Powers  will 
never  have  the  means  of  interfering  effectually  in  Spanish 
affairs.  In  the  course  of  last  year  the  German  Government 
procured  the  recognition  of  the  Spanish  Republic  by  the 
majority  of  the  Powers,  solely  for  the  purpose  of  expressing 
resentment  against  the  Carlists  for  the  murder  of  a  Ger¬ 
man  officer.  The  most  conspicuous  result  of  the  measure 
was  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  concur  in  the  recognition, 
probably  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  independence  of 
German  policy.  The  Government  of  Serrano. derived  no  ad¬ 
vantage  from  an  act  of  courtesy  which  added  nothing  either 
to  its  force  in  the  civil  war  or  its  strength  in  the  country. 
The  marriage  of  the  King  to  a  Prussian  Princess  would 
leave  Spain  wholly  exempt  from  German  control.  It  will 
be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the  official  Russian  journals 
take  any  notice  of  the  proposed  family  alliance.  No 
transaction  of  the  kind  can  in  any  way  affect  Russian  in¬ 
terests  ;  but  the  rumoured  marriage  may  possibly  furnish 
an  occasion  for  the  expression  of  friendly  or  of  hostile 
feelings.  There  is  probably  a  feeling  in  Russia  that  since 
1866  and  1870  her  relations  with  Prussia,  though  they 
may  still  be  cordial,  have  essentially  changed  their  cha¬ 
racter.  In  former  times  the  Emperor  Nicholas  affected  a 
patronizing  superiority  which,  oji  one  occasion,  took  the 
form  of  imperious  and  effective  dictation.  His  successor 
can  only  assert  an  equality  and  independence  which  require 
to  be  vigilantly  guarded. 

Although  it  is  not  a  cause  for  unmixed  regret  that  the 
great  European  Powers  are  not  always  cordially  united, 
they  have  the  choico  of  peace  and  war  in  their  joint  con¬ 
trol.  Fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  the  Holy  Alliance  was 
frequently  disturbed  by  internal  jealousies  ;  and  the  chronic 
antagonism  between  Russia  and  Austria  was  such  that 
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both  Alexander  I.  and  Nicholas  regarded  Metternich  as 
a  personal  enemy.  The  same  conflict  of  interests  will 
produce  similar  results  whenever  the  enterprise  of  dis¬ 
membering  Turkey  is  practically  resumed.  It  is  probable 
that  Germany  and  Austria  may  become  rivals  in  the 
Danubian  provinces ;  but  both  will  in  that  quarter  be 
equally  opposed  to  Russian  aggression.  One  of  the 
motives  of  the  league  which  was  known  as  the  Holy 
Alliance  has  now  temporarily  ceased  to  operate.  The 
main  object  of  Alexander  I.  and  his  allies  was  to  dis¬ 
courage  the  revolutionary  tendencies  which  were  then  sup¬ 
posed  to  exist  in  France  and  throughout  the  Continent. 
The  danger,  if  it  is  not  extinct,  is  now  latent ;  but  the 
establishment  of  a  turbulent  Republic  in  France  would 
once  more  furnish  to  the  military  Governments  an 
additional  point  of  union.  In  Germany,  and  perhaps 
to  a  greater  extent  in  Russia,  communistic  theories 
have  acquired  popularity  among  certain  parts  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  Only  seven-and-twenty  years  have  passed  since 
both  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
were  threatened  with  the  supremacy  of  the  mob  in  their 
own  capitals.  A  year  or  two  later  the  Hungarian  insur¬ 
gents  were  on  the  eve  of  taking  Vienna,  when  the  Russian 
army  interfered  in  the  contest.  The  armies  which  are 
maintained  as  a  consequence  of  international  jealousy  may 
perhaps  hereafter  be  required  to  suppress  insurrection. 
The  disposal  of  the  forces  of  the  Imperial  Governments, 
and  the  greater  or  less  closeness  of  their  union,  are  rather 
subjects  of  observation  than  matters  in  which  England  can 
exercise  any  influence.  On  the  whole,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  alliance,  which  seems  to  be  wavering,  should  not  be 
destroyed.  The  concert  of  Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria 
proves,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  that  none  of  the  three  Powers  is 
engaged  in  enterprises  which  would  assuredly  excite  the 
opposition  of  the  others.  If  a  grave  question  were  pending 
in  the  East  or  in  the  West,  there  would  be  rumours  and 
symptoms  of  dissension. 


HOUSEHOLD  FRANCHISE  IN  COUNTIES. 

R.  TREVELYAN  and  his  friends  have  many  ad¬ 
vantages  in  the  contest  which  they  may  perhaps 
hereafter  conduct  to  a  favourable  issue.  They  can  say  at 
least  a  considerable  part  of  what  they  think  and  desire, 
while  they  know  that  their  antagonists  are  tongue-tied, 
or  compelled  to  adopt  conventional  phrases.  Even  Mr. 
Ridley,  who  seconded  Mr.  Salt’s  amendment  in  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  manly  speech,  considered  it  necessary  to  begin  with 
the  admission  that  householders  in  counties  were  well 
qualified  to  exercise  the  franchise.  Last  year,  Mr.  Disraeli, 
who  is  perhaps  really  favourable  to  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  professed  entire  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  agricultural  labourers  and  Durham  miners.  It 
would  be  invidious,  unpopular,  and  in  a  certain  sense  unjust, 
to  express  the  convictions  which  determined  the  votes  of 
the  majority.  No  person  of  right  feeling  willingly  uses  lan¬ 
guage  which  may  hurt  the  feelings  of  a  respectable  class  of 
the  community.  At  the  time  of  the  last  Reform  Bill  Mr. 
Lowe  stood  almost  alone  in  his  determination  to  tell  the 
truth ;  and  he  would  consequently  have  been  from  that 
time  forward  excluded  from  public  life  if  the  graduates  of 
the  University  of  London  had  not  gallantly  come  to  the 
rescue  of  a  fearless  and  plainspoken  man  of  conspicuous 
ability.  Mr.  Trevelyan  and  Mr.  Fawcett  secure  an  ad¬ 
vantage  in  the  controversy,  whether  their  adversaries 
acknowledge  or  forget  the  restraints  of  prudence.  If  the 
opponents  of  the  Bill  criticized  the  unenfranchised  county 
householders,  they  would  accumulate  hostility  against  them¬ 
selves  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  echo  of  democratic 
commonplaces  admits  the  value  of  the  original  sound.  It 
is  difficult  to  explain  in  public  the  qualifications  with  which 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  eulogies  are  to  be  received.  The  farm- 
labourer  is  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  society; 
and,  if  he  is  imperfectly  educated,  he  shares  a  disability 
which  is  common  to  many  actual  voters.  It  would  not  be 
convenient  to  remind  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  has 
low  wages  and  no  property,  and  that  he  may  perhaps  lend 
a  willing  ear  to  the  counsels  of  revolutionary  agitators. 

The  argnment  that  a  dweller  on  one  side  of  an  artificial 
boundary  is  as  good  as  his  neighbour  over  the  way  involves 
several  fallacies.  The  tacit  assumption  that  the  borough 
voter  is  perfectly  qualified  to  exercise  the  franchise  must 
be  qualified  by  the  consideration  that  he  and  his  equals  are 
not  at  present  the  sole  possessors  of  electoral  power.  The 


ingenious  contrivances  by  which  legislative  projectors 
undertake  to  secure  the  fair  representation  of  classes  had 
been  more  effectually  anticipated  by  diversities  of  size 
and  of  character  among  the  present  constituencies.  The 
representation  of  Birmingham  is  unobjectionable  while- 
counties  and  small  towns  continue  to  return  members  of 
an  entirely  different  character.  The  defeated  party  in  West 
Suffolk  may  console  itself  by  the  reflection  that  its  opinions 
are  held  by  the  members  for  several  populous  towns.  It 
would  not  bo  a  cause  for  regret  if  the  partial  uniform¬ 
ity  which  now  prevails  were  subject  to  larger  exceptions. 
A  monotonous  and  universal  constituency  of  householders 
would  be  bent  on  abolishing  the  irregularities  which  con¬ 
sist  in  the  different  magnitudes  of  electoral  bodies.  If 
every  irregularity  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  anomaly,  there 
will  be  much  difficulty  in  defending  an  arrangement  which 
gives  the  voter  in  one  place  a  five-hundredth  part  of  the 
representation,  and  in  another  only  the  twenty-thousandth. 
At  the  same  time  the  privileges  of  the  electors,  who  are- 
in  one  sense  still  a  kind  of  aristocracy,  will  become  the 
objects  of  envy  and  encroachment.  Household  suffrage- 
is,  like  the  distinction  between  boroughs  and  counties,  an 
entirely  arbitrary  institution ;  and  some  future  Mr.  Tre¬ 
velyan  will  assert,  with  the  approval  of  some  future  Mr. 
Disraeli,  that  the  preference  of  a  ratepayer  to  a  lodger  is 
wholly  indefensible.  Mr.  Gladstone  is  already  pledged  to> 
the  theory  of  universal  suffrage,  which  forms  an  excellent 
subject  for  rhetorical  platitudes. 

The  debate  and  division  threw  light  on  some  of  the- 
reasons  which  determined  the  choice  of  a  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session.  Mr.  Forster 
is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  earnest  supporters  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  extension  of  the  franchise,  while  Lord  Hartington 
has  the  comparative  merit  in  Liberal  estimation  of  being- 
neutral.  The  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  on  Lord 
Hartington’s  speech  and  on  his  refusal  to  vote  is  scarcely 
deserved.  In  substance  he  contended  that  the  county 
householders  ought  to  have  a  vote,  but  that  the  House  of 
Commons  ought  for  the  present  not  to  make  him  an 
elector.  The  result  of  two  conflicting  opinions  ought  to- 
have  been  opposition  to  an  unseasonable  measure,  and  it 
was  scarcely  the  duty  of  a  party  leader  to  abstain  from  a 
practical  decision.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  an 
antagonism  between  theory  and  practice  can  only  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  intellectual  confusion.  If  it  is  inexpedient  to 
assimilate  the  county  and  borough  franchise,  no  general 
proposition,  true  or  false,  about  the  merits  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer  has  anything  to  do  wfith  the  question.  The 
miners  outside  the  limits  of  Newcastle-on- Tyne  are  probably 
in  all  respects  on  a  level  with  those  within ;  but  it  is  not 
an  obvious  inference  that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
members  for  Newcastle  and  Northumberland  should  be  of 
the  same  party  and  class.  In  other  parts  of  the  country 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  change  would  be  to  give  the 
farm-labourers  the  power  of  returning  the  members  without 
reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  landowners  and  farmers- 
Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Fawcett  for  various  and  plausible 
reasons  hold  that  the  transfer  of  power  would  be  advanta¬ 
geous,  although  Mr.  Forster  conjectures  that  it  might- 
strengthen  the  Conservative  party.  He  or  some  other 
speaker  remarked  that  the  French  peasant  is  the  most  con¬ 
servative  of  electors ;  but  it  has  not  been  found  that  his 
exercise  of  the  franchise  has  been  conducive  to  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  order  with  constitutional  freedom.  It  is  also- 
necessary  to  remember  that  recipients  of  weekly  wages  and 
owners  of  property  are  subject  to  different  or  opposite  forms 
of  political  influence.  Except  for  purposes  of  argument, 
the  advocates  of  household  suffrage  in  counties  contem¬ 
plate  results  extremely  remote  from  Mr.  Forster’s  antici¬ 
pations. 

Much  incidental  discussion  turned  on  the  last  election  for 
Cambridgeshire.  Mr.  Rodwell  denied  with  just  indigna¬ 
tion  the  charge  that  he  had  been  selected  as  the  recent 
opponent  of  the  Suffolk  Labourers’  Union  ;  and  it  is  per¬ 
fectly  true  that  the  chief  service  which  he  rendered  to  the- 
farmers  of  his  own  county  was  as  a  mediator  rather  than 
as  a  leader.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Cambridgeshire  tenants  intended  to  protest  not  only 
against  the  dictation  of  tho  managers  of  the  party,  but 
against  any  scheme  for  increasing  the  power  of  the 
labourers.  The  English  farmer  is,  as  a  rule,  less  accom¬ 
plished  than  an  aristocratic  leader  of  a  party,  but  he 
understands  his  own  interests  better,  because  they  concern 
him  much  more  nearly.  In  C  a  m  b  r i  d  g  e  s  h  i  r  e,  and  lately 
in  West  Suffolk,  the  successful  candidate  was  returned 
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because  be  could  be  trusted  not  to  tamper  with 
existing  constitutional  arrangements.  Political  and 
social  reformers  of  tbe  sentimental  order  are  con¬ 
stantly  exhorting  tbe  farmers  to  emancipate  them¬ 
selves  from  their  landlords  ;  and  Mr.  Arch  himself  has 
frequently  offered  his  aid  in  the  assertion  of  their  in¬ 
dependence.  On  their  part,  they  are  deaf  to  the  blandish¬ 
ments  of  officious  advisers,  and  the  same  obstinacy  which 
was  displayed  in  their  resistance  to  the  strike  in  Suffolk 
is  likely  to  render  them  for  some  time  to  come  difficult 
subjects  of  proselytising  efforts.  Whenever  the  question 
is  taken  up  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  it  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  another  class  of  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  agitation  which  is  now  directed  against  the 
inequality  of  the  county  and  borough  franchises  would,  in 
the  event  of  success,  be  available  for  the  promotion  of 
equal  electoral  districts.  The  reasons  against  redistribu¬ 
tion  are  perhaps  conclusive,  but  they  are  not  well  adapted 
to  the  democratic  understanding.  The  perfect  and  ideal 
householder  will,  in  the  popular  judgment,  be  entitled  to 
exactly  his  proper  fraction  of  political  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  voters  in  the  smaller  boroughs  will  be  unwilling 
to  surrender  their  privilege  and  their  corporate  character. 
Mr.  Disraeli  stated  last  year  that  complete  redistribution 
would  involve  the  disfranchisement  of  more  than  two 
hundred  constituencies.  The  reasons  against  such  an 
arrangement  would  really  become  stronger  if  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  the  suffrage  were  abolished.  Every  relic  and  frag¬ 
ment  of  inequality  and  privilege  is  some  security  to  the 
numerical  minority ;  but  with  decreasing  political  power 
the  classes  which  have  formerly  governed  the  country 
become  less  and  less  able  to  assert  their  claim  to  what 
remains.  The  mischief  is  for  the  present  postponed,  but 
the  debate  was  not  satisfactory. 


ENGLAND  AND  INDIA. 

IT  is  obvious  that  there  is  only  one  way  in  which  such  a 
question  as  that  which  was  discussed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Thursday  in  regard  to  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
visit  to  India  can  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with.  It  is  for  the 
Government  to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  expediency  of  the  journey,  and  of  providing 
whatever  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  it  out  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  dignity,  not  merely  of  the 
Prince  himself,  but  of  the  country  which  he  represents. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  exaggerate  in  any  way  the  probable 
value  of  the  results  of  this  visit,  but  it  is  evident  that, 
even  on  the  most  prosaic  and  moderate  estimate,  it  is  an 
event  of  national  importance.  A  journey  of  this  kind,  as 
Mr.  Disraeli  observed,  may  be  regarded  as  part  of 
the  necessary  education  of  a  future  Sovereign,  and  it 
is  no  less  the  duty  than  the  interest  of  the  community  to 
provide  for  the  education  being  as  complete  as  possible. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  greatest 
service  which  the  Prince  will  render  will  be  in  enving'' 
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his  countrymen  at  home  a  new  interest  in  the  • 
affairs  of  a  part  of  the  Enjpire  which  has  hitherto 
not  reoeived  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  Nothing, 
as  Sir  Henry  Maine  justly  observes  in  the  lecture  he  ’ 
has  recently  published,  can  ever  make  the  small  things 
of  India — the  scenery,  the  manners,  the  daily  life — 
interesting  to  English  readers.  It  is  a  dull  country 
now,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  its  previous  conquerors,  who 
owned  that  it  was  only  the  wealth  to  be  found  there  that v 
made  up  for  the  tedium  of  residing  in  India.  But  in  its 
larger  aspects,  as  a  key  to  ancient  religion,  language,  and 
mythology,  as  a  repertory  of  ancient  customs  and.  laws, 
as  an  experiment  in  government,  India  offers  much  that  is 
really  interesting.  European  thought  cannot  remain  un¬ 
affected  by  the  fruits  of  the  observation  and  research 
which  one  of  the  foremost  nations  of  the  West  is  expending 
on  the  records  of  the  past  as  embodied  in  the  institutions 
of  India.  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  performed  a  useful  task 
in  calling  attention  to  some  of  the  effects  on  European 
thought  which  a  study  of  India  is  likely  to  produce.  The 
subject  is  a  very  large  one,  and  we  are  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  see  Bio  directions  in  which  our  possession 
of  India  is  calculated  to  influence  English  social,  religious, 
and  political  ideas.  But  there  is  one  sphere  of  thought  of 
considerable  importance  in  which  India  is  likely  to  teach 
us  much  within  a  reasonably  short  time,  and  no  one  is  so 
well  able  as  Sir  Henry  Maine  to  deal  with  it.  This  is  the  I 


history  of  archaic  institutions,  and  their  relation  to  the 
modern  world.  India  supplies  endless  illustrations,  and 
suggests  endless  conjectures,  as  to  what  society  ivas  like 
in  the  days  of  early  civilization.  What  it  was  then  such 
it  has  remained  in  India.  But  it  is  necessary,  if  English¬ 
men  are  to  realize  what  India  has  to  suggest  in  this 
direction,  that  they  should  get  rid  of  one  or  two  mis¬ 
conceptions  which  are  likely  to  confuse  them  at  the 
outset.  They  must  not  judge  of  India  by  the  inhabitants 
of  its  coasts,  and  they  must  not  imagine  that  the 
methodical  system  of  its  early  code,  with  its  symme¬ 
trical  division  of  castes  and  its  orderly  arrangement 
of  affairs  divine  and  human,  is  now,  or  ever,  so  far 
as  can  be  traced,  has  been,  a  living  reality.  The 
warnings  given  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  against  misconcep¬ 
tions  on  these  heads  are  perhaps  the  most  novel  and 
valuable  part  of  his  lecture.  The  generalizations  as  to 
India  of  the  philosophers  of  a  former  age,  and  even  in  some 
instances  of  those  of  our  own  time,  have  been  founded  only 
on  the  basis  of  what  was  known  of  the  population  of  the 
coast,  easily  accessible  to  foreign  influence  and  easily  alive 
to  new  ideas.  To  know  the  real  India  we  must  enter  what 
Sir  Henry  Maine  calls  the  great  interior  block ;  and  there 
we  find  a  barbarism  which  contains  a  great  part  of  our 
civilization  in  embryo.  And  in  this  interior  block  it  is  seen 
how  false  are  the  statements  which  the  Brahmanical  class 
has  made  about  itself  and  its  creed.  Instead  of  a  compact 
symmetrical  system  such  as  Brahmanism  has  painted  itself, 
we  come  across  a  religious  condition  closely  resembling 
that  which  was  visible  in  the  Paganism  of  the  Roman 
Empire.  Brahmanism  is  a  religion  of  compromise,  and 
can  adapt  itself  to  every  religions  fancy.  It  consecrates 
ever}r  institution,  every  pursuit,  every  power  capable  of 
doing  good  or  evil.  It  does  not  destroy,  it  rather  embalms 
and  preserves,  the  manifestations  of  old  social  life.  It  accepts 
everything ;  and  thus  every  little  group  has  its  own  peculiar 
religious  ties,  its  own  barriers  of  ca.ste,  its  own  principles 
of  cohesion  or  dissolution.  No  agency  has,  therefore,  been 
more  valuable  than  that  of  the  prevailing  religion  in  pre¬ 
serving  the  scheme  of  archaic  society  for  the  investigation 
and  criticism  of  modern  inquirers. 

The  readers  of  Sir  Henry  Maine’s  previous  works  will 
he  prepared  for  the  class  of  subjects  which  he  looks  to 
India  to  elucidate.  In  India  we  see  property  in  its  early 
stage,  when  it  was  held,  not  by  individuals,  but  by  tribes 
or  families.  In  India,  too,  we  see  a  society  to  which  the 
current  doctrines  of  political  economy  scarcely  apply. 
“  We  have  all  the  familiar  economical  conceptions,  rent, 
“  profits,  exchange,  competition,  and  yet  scarcely  one  of 
“  them  corresponds  to  its  nearest  Western  counterpart.” 
There  is  fixity  of  tenure  to  control  rent ;  there  is  custom 
to  determine  the  rate  of  profit ;  competition  is  carried  on 
by  groups  of  kinsmen  struggling  against  other  groups, 
but  not  permitting  internal  rivalry.  This  struggle  of 
group  with  group  is,  indeed,  the  key  to  the  history 
of  the  early  world.  The  hand  of  every  group  was 
against  the  hand  of  every  other  group.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  struggle  of  individual  against  indi¬ 
vidual,  which  is  what  we  mean  by  competition,  is 
tbe  product  of  civilization,  and  involves  the  dissolution  of 
the  family  groups  of  early  society.  And  it  is  only  when 
the  family  groups  are  broken  np  that  taxation  in  its  proper 
sense  begins.  The  sovereign  is  the  owner  of  the  whole 
land  on  which  various  groups  are  settled,  and  he  does 
not  so  much  tax  them  as  receive  from  them  what  is  his 
due,  and  what  they  can  yield  him  consistently  with  their 
own  existence.  Many  maxims  therefore,  and  many  state¬ 
ments  which  to  Western  ideas  seem  the  mere  expression 
of  general  truths,  are  inapplicable  to  societies  like  those  of 
India.  We  may  be  applying  the  doctrines  of  political 
economy  to  a  society  which  stands  outside  of  the  range  of 
political  economy,  and  we  may  legislate  for  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  and  not  even  make  a 
small  number  happy.  Our  ideas  of  government  are  based 
on  the  assumption  that  property  resides  in  individuals, 
that  individuals  are  to  struggle  each  for  his  own  happi¬ 
ness,  and  that  the  State  is  to  seo  the  game  fairly  played 
out,  and  is  to  receive  for  its  trouble  a  contribution  from 
the  winnings  of  each  combatant.  It  is  only  very  partially 
and  very  gradually  that  ideas  like  these  can  he  applied  to 
India ;  and  one  valuable  purpose  of  such  productions  as 
this  lecture  of  Sir  Henry  Maine  is  to  impress  on  the  English 
mind  the  magnitude  and  the  difficulty  of  the  task 
we  have  undertaken  by  making  ourselves  responsible 
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for  the  well  being  of  India.  But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
unless  external  difficulties  or  a  decay  in  our  own  governing 
powers  shake  our  hold  on  India,  the  ideas  of  the  West  will 
gradually  prevail  there  over  the  ideas  of  the  East.  Eor 
evil  or  for  good  we  have  started  India  on  the  thorny  path 
of  progress.  Fortunately,  at  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
most  critical  period  of  Indian  history,  we  have  our  govern¬ 
ing  powers  at  the  beet.  We  have  width  in  our  governing  1 
class  in  India,  education,  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  a  j 
sincere  pride  in  the  right  use  of  Imperial  power,  without 
any  large  admixture  of  the  jobs,  the  intrigues,  the  crotchets, 
and  the  fanaticism  which,  if  society  were  more  democratic 
in  England,  might  easily  find  an  inexhaustible  field  in 
India. 

If  it  is  asked  what  good,  apart  from  aid  in  our  task  of 
governing  India,  do  we  get  from  undei’standing  the  types 
of  archaic  society  discernible  in  that  country,  it  is  an  ob¬ 
vious  answer  that  at  least  we  get  this  good,  that  we  under¬ 
stand,  and  do  not  misunderstand,  history.  If  we  are  to 
give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  property,  we  may  as  well 
give  the  true  one.  So  again,  it  is  desirable  that, 
in  treating  moral  and  economical  questions,  we  should 
shape  our  theories  so  that  they  may  be  in  har¬ 
mony  with  facts.  The  German  political  economists  have 
been  insisting  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  that  political 
economy  should  be  treated,  not  as  a  science  always  and 
universally  true,  but  as  a  science  just  beginning  to  be  true 
in  some  places ;  and  the  most  modern  school  of  English 
economists  has  caught  up  the  language  and  adopted  the 
views  of  the  Germans.  The  doctrines  of  political  economy 
remain  unshaken,  and  the  only  change  is,  that  what  used  to 
be  treated  as  exceptions  to  the  rules  of  political  economy 
are  now  treated  as  embodiments  of  what  used  to  be  the 
rule  until  exceptions  made  the  application  of  political 
economy  possible.  Economical  writers  are  thus  more 
accurate,  and  accuracy  is  always  a  good  thing.  But  these 
are  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  chief  fruits  of  a  study  of 
archaic  institutions.  Sir  Heney  Maine  has,  perhaps  unfor¬ 
tunately,  borrowed  from  philological  writers  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  mankind  into  the  Aryan  and  the  non- Aryan 
nations,  and  he  writes  as  if  there  were  something  specially 
Aryan  in  the  phenomena  he  discusses.  His  teaching 
would,  it  may  be  suggested,  be  more  instructive  if  it  was 
wider.  So  far  as  man  has  made  any  progess  at  all,  he  has 
always  made  it  in  the  same  way ;  and  the  history  of  the 
Jews  supplies  illustrations  of  everything  that  the  history  of 
early  Aryan  society  suggests.  If  we  consider  all  men 
as  either  not  going  on  the  path  of  progress  at  all,  or  as 
following  the  same  path  but  having  reached  very  various 
stages  of  it,  we  shall  be  prepared  to  find  some  nations 
looking  backward  as  much  as  forward,  and  some  portions 
of  the  most  forward  nations  belonging  to  the  past  rather 
than  to  the  present.  Russia,  for  example,  is  an  instance 
of  a  nation,  not  only  half-civilized,  but  powerful  because  it 
is  half-civilized,  and  absorbing  into  itself  a  succession  of 
new  populations,  for  which  it  proposes  in  an  antique  way 
to  provide  all  the  religion,  all  the  government,  and  all  the 
commerce  they  want.  England  is  economically  in  advance 
of  all  other  nations,  but  England  comprises  a  population  in 
very  various  stages  of  civilization.  Portions  of  English 
society  thus  appear  constantly  to  be  going  back,  although 
the  whole  nation  goes  forward.  Trade-Unions  afford 
a  striking  illustration.  The  individual  is  there  merged  in 
a  group  which  struggles  with  the  outer  world,  but  does  not 
allow  rivalry  in  the  group.  This  group  has  its  own  laws, 
its  common  fund,  its  peculiar  moral  creed,  its  special 
leaders.  It  is  a  relapse  into  barbarism,  but  it  exists  for 
the  same  reason  that  barbarian  institutions  exist,  because 
it  gives  to  barbarians  a  strength  that  enables  them 
to  attain  things  which  seem  good,  and  which  they  do 
not  see  how  to  attain  otherwise.  Exactly  in  the  same 
way  Romanism  gains  power  in  a  free  and  Protestant 
country,  because  even  in  such  a  country  there  are  numerous 
minds  for  which  freedom  and  Protestantism  have  no 
meaning  and  no  charms.  Civilization  has  always  to  pull 
its  barbarians  along  with  it,  and  it  is  very  hard  work,  and 
the  barbarians  love  to  work  the  rope  a  little  bit  the  wrong 
way.  Ho  nation  escapes  the  universal  lot,  and  perhaps,  if 
we  survey  the  difficulties  which  other  nations  have  to 
encounter,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  having  to 
carry  with  us  a  dead  weight  which  tells  on  us  with  a 
comparatively  moderate  amount  of  pressure. 


THE  FRENCH  ASSEMBLY. 

rip  HE  three  sections  of  the  Left  have  not  received  much 
J-  support  from  the  Right  in  their  determination  to 
hasten  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly.  The  Extreme 
Right  declines  to  occupy  itself  with  such  trifles  or  to 
descend  from  the  serene  heights  on  which  it  contemplates 
the  glorious  vision  of  Heney  V.  into  the  noisy  arena  of 
practical  politics.  The  Moderate  Right  has  become 
suddenly  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  giving  proper 
attention  to  every  detail  of  the  Constitutional  Laws,  and 
refuses  to  believe  that  the  measures  which  must  be  passed 
before  the  Assembly  parts  to  meet  no  more  can  be  pro¬ 
perly  considered  in  the  present  Session.  The  Right  Centre 
is  perhaps  more  candid.  It  is  not  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  dissolution  ;  on  the  contrary,  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  prepared  to  welcome  it.  But  among  these 
circumstances  must  be  included  the  passing,  not  merely 
of  an  electoral  law,  but  of  a  proper  electoral  law. 
In  fact,  the  Left  has  been  plainly  told  that  the 
Right  Centre  will  vote  for  a  dissolution  whenever 
the  Left  likes,  provided  that  the  scrutin  d' arrondisse- 
ment  be  first  substituted  for  the  scrutin  de  liste.  As 
the  Left  has  made  up  its  mind  that  the  scrutin  de  liste 
must  be  maintained  at  any  sacrifice,  this  seeming  con¬ 
cession  amounts  to  nothing.  Of  the  three  sections  of  the 
Right,  the  most  moderate  is,  in  this  matter,  the  least 
reasonable.  The  friends  of  the  Count  of  Chamboed  are 
consistent  in  declining  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a 
dissolution  the  object  of  which  is  to  give  additional 
authority  to  the  Republican  form  of  government.  The 
moderate  Royalists  are  consistent  in  trying  to  put  off  a 
dissolution  which,  come  when  it  may,  can  do  them 
nothing  but  harm.  The  Right  Centre  are  consistent  in 
simply  desiring  the  substitution  of  the  scrutin  d'  arrondisse- 
ment  for  the  scrutin  de  liste ;  but,  supposing  that  they 
fail  to  obtain  this,  it  is  plain  that  their  position  will  not  be 
improved  by  any  further  postponement  of  the  elections. 
When  once  the  electoral  law  has  been  passed,  there  will  be 
no  chance  of  getting  it  altered,  however  the  existence  of 
the  present  Assembly  may  be  lengthened  out.  In  what¬ 
ever  way  it  is  decided  that  the  constituencies  shall  be  dis¬ 
tributed,  in  that  way  they  will  be  distributed  on  the  day  of 
dissolution,  whether  that  day  comes  this  autumn  or  next. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  division  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  forms  of  scrutin  has  once  been  taken,  the  Right 
Centre  will  know  what  they  have  to  expect,  and  after  that 
there  can  be  no  real  reason  for  fearing  to  put  their  fate  to 
the  touch.  When  the  worst  is  irrevocably  decreed,  they 
may  as  well  know  what  it  is  without  further  delay.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  this  attempt  to  make  the  date  of 
the  dissolution  depend  on  the  adoption  or  non-adoption 
of  the  scrutin  d’arrondissement  may  simply  be  prompted 
by  a  desire  not  to  throw  away  a  single  chance 
of  obtaining  the  change  they  so  much  desire.  If  so,  the 
motive  for  connecting  their  consent  to  a  dissolution  with 
the  provisions  of  the  electoral  law  will  cease  to  operate  as 
soon  as  the  electoral  law  has  been  passed.  It  was  just 
possible,  the  Right  Centre  may  have  thought,  that  the  Left, 
m  their  eagerness  to  hurry  on  the  elections,  would  have 
consented  to  their  being  conducted  under  particular  condi¬ 
tions.  If  this  bait  was  not  swallowed,  it  would  still  be 
open  to  the  Right  Centre  to  waive  their  opposition  at  the 
last  moment,  and  to  vote  for  a  dissolution  pure  and  simple, 
after  having  failed  to  secure  a  dissolution  under  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  they  themselves  wished. 

Whatever  the  intentions  of  the  Right  Centre  may  be,  it  is 
very  improbable  that  they  will  be  able  to  keep  the  Assembly 
in  being  much  longer.  It  now  needs  an  irreconcilable  of  the 
Extreme  Right  or  the  Extreme  Left  to  do  anything  which  is 
calculated  to  waste  time,  and  the  irreconcilables  on  both 
sides  are  few  in  number  and  not  over  ready  in  speech. 
When  the  Public  Powers  Bill  came  on  for  a  second  reading 
on  Wednesday  the  debate  was  begun  and  ended  in  the 
same  day.  No  serious  amendment  was  proposed,  for 
though  M.  Buffet  gave  a  certain  dignity  to  M.  Marc  on's 
proposal  by  answering  it  in  person,  it  never  had  the  re¬ 
motest  chance  of  being  adopted  by  the  Assembly.  M. 
Buffet  made  a  straightforward  and  sensible  speech,  in 
which  he  insisted  that  the  cause  of  coup  d'etats  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  exaggerated  powers  sometimes  given  to 
Assemblies.  When  the  Legislature  usurps  the  functions 
of  the  Executive  the  country  gets  frightened,  and  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  Dictator.  The 
permanence  of  the  Assembly,  which  M.  Marcou  sought 
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to  embody  in  bis  motion,  is  really  only  an  occasion 
of  unpopularity.  It  is  possible  to  bave  too  much 
of  a  good  thing,  and  a  Legislature  which  is  per¬ 
petually  in  Session  is  apt  to  become  contemptible 
if  it  is  idle,  and  mischievous  if  it  is  busy.  When 
M.  Marcou  had  been  got  out  of  the  way,  and  M.  de 
Belcastel  had  carried  an  amendment  providing  that  Mass 
should  be  said  before  the  Chambers  at  the  opening  of  the 
Session,  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucauld  Bisaccia  did  his 
best  to  make  a  distinction  between  Marshal  MacMahon  and 
future  Presidents  of  the  Republic.  The  9th  Clause  of  the 
Public  Powers  Bill  forbids  the  President  to  declare  war 
without  the  consent  of  both  Houses.  The  Duke  of  Roche¬ 
foucauld  admitted  that  this  was  a  very  proper  restriction  to 
be  imposed  on  Presidents  of  Republics  generally.  They 
are  so  very  little  to  be  trusted  that  the  less  power  they 
have  the  better  for  the  country.  It  may  be  very  inconve¬ 
nient  for  the  Executive  to  be  hampered  by  such  a  provision, 
but  the  very  inconvenience  may  perhaps  lead  Frenchmen  to 
reflect  on  the  solid  advantages  which  they  would  enjoy  by 
living  under  a  King  who  may  be  safely  left  to  do  what¬ 
ever  his  infallible  judgment  may  suggest  to  him.  Marshal 
MacMahon  belongs  to  a  different  order  of  beings  from 
ordinary  Presidents,  and  the  Extreme  Right,  wishing  to 
give  him  a  direct  proof  of  their  confidence,  were  willing  to 
see  him  invested  with  the  power  of  declaring  war  of  his 
own  motion.  The  argument  by  which  the  Duke  of  Roche¬ 
foucauld  supported  this  proposal  involved  something  not 
unlike  an  Irish  bull.  The  Assembly,  the  country,  and  the 
Marshal  are  bent,  he  said,  on  peace  ;  that  is  why  the 
Marshal  must  be  accorded  the  right  of  declaring  war 
without  the  assent  of  the  Chambers.  The  Assembly  was 
not  much  impressed  by  this  reasoning,  and  the  Amend¬ 
ment  was  rejected. 

M.  Louis  Blanc  has  been  following  up  his  speech  in  the 
Assembly  by  a  speech  at  a  dinner  in  honour  of  Garibaldi, 
which  is  plainly  intended  as  an  answer  to  M.  Gambetta’s 
speech  at  the  dinner  in  honour  of  Hoche.  The  rival 
counsellors  of  the  Left  are  both  in  the  right  so  long  as  they 
keep  to  generalities.  M.  Gambetta  preaches  the  beauty 
of  compromise.  M.  Louis  Blanc  hymns  the  praises  of 
consistency.  M.  Gambetta  says  that  it  is  possible  to  push 
a  principle  too  far.  M.  Louis  Blanc  does  not  deny  this  in 
terms  ;  he  only  warns  Frenchmen  against  forgetting  that 
their  place  in  Europe  has  been  mainly  won  by  their  devo¬ 
tion  to  logic.  The  major  premisses  were,  in  fact,  identical ; 
it  is  only  when  they  reach  the  minor  that  the  divergence 
between  the  two  becomes  apparent.  M.  Gambetta  asserts, 
and  M.  Louis  Blanc  denies,  that  the  Constitution  which 
France  is  now  engaged  in  perfecting  comes  within  the  line 
of  permissible  compromises.  The  one  says  that,  in  retain¬ 
ing  the  Republican  form,  it  retains  all  that  is  essential,  and 
that  everything  else  can  be  added  in  due  time.  The  other 
says  that  what  is  retained  is  only  the  name  of  the  Republic, 
and  that  in  politics  a  name  which  has  nothing  answering 
to  it  in  fact  is  a  mere  delusion.  The  essentials  of  Re¬ 
publican  Government,  according  to  M.  Louis  Blanc,  are 
the  subordination  of  the  few  to  the  many,  the  recognition 
of  personal  freedom,  and  the  absolute  supremacy  of  law. 
Instead  of  this,  he  sees  a  single  man  invested  with  almost 
independent  powers,  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  public 
meetings  disregarded,  and  a  state  of  siege,  in  which  the 
citizen  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  military  power,  maintained 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  To  this  of  course  M. 
Gambetta  will  reply  that  these  are  but  the  inevitable  flies  in 
the  Republican  ointment,  and  that  it  will  be  the  business 
of  the  new  Legislature  to  pick  them  out  as  quickly  and 
neatly  as  possible.  Perhaps  the  difference  between  the 
two  men  is  due  to  the  difference  of  their  ages  as  much  as  to 
anything  else.  M.  Gambetta  has  time  before  him,  aud  he  can 
afl'ord  to  put  up  with  a  very  imperfect  Constitution  to  begin 
with.  M.  Louis  Blanc  feels  .that,  as  he  has  fewer  years  to 
live  under  a  Republican  Constitution,  none  of  them  ought 
to  be  wasted  in  making  good  its  defects. 


THE  RESULTS  OF  CONVOCATION. 

HE  results  of  the  recent  debates  in  Convocation  must 
be  totally  unintelligible  to  any  one  who  measures  its 
action  by  the  literal  analogy  of  Parliament.  Viewed  in 
this  light,  the  sum  total  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Lower 
House  passed  a  Bill,  that  the  Upper  one  rejected  it,  and 
that  the  upshot  was  a  difference  in  which  the  Lower  House 


had  the  worst  of  it.  In  reality,  however,  there  is  no  such 
broad  division  of  powers  between  the  two  Houses  as  that 
which  exists  in  Parliament ;  while  the  privileges  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  are  as  extensive  as  those 
of  the  Lower  House  are  restricted.  His  convocational 
position  can  be  best  described  as  combining  those  of 
sovereign,  of  Speaker  of  the  Upper  House,  and  of  snper- 
Speaker  of  the  Lower  one,  which  a  single  word  from  his 
mouth  could  send  about  its  business  at  any  moment, 
however  inconvenient  or  derogatory  to  its  usefulness  such 
a  pi’oceeding  might  be.  In  the  present  case  the  Letters 
of  Business  from  the  Crown  went  to  the  Archbishop, 
and  the  debates  of  the  Lower  House  were  upon  a 
reference  to  it  from  the  Upper  one.  “  Business  ”  in 
Parliament  is  a  word  of  the  most  elastic  signification,  and 
covers  everything  from  a  question  at  half-past  four  to  the 
Mutiny  or  the  Appropriation  Act,  and  within  the  narrower 
sphere  of  Convocation  the  same  latitude  of  meaning  is 
equally  legitimate.  In  fact,  Convocation  was  called  on  last 
year  as  a  council  of  conciliation  or  court  of  policy  to  restore 
some  reasonable  degree  of  harmony  to  the  Church,  which 
had  been  distracted  by  a  long  course  of  complicated 
blundering  growing  out  of  the  folly  of  the  Ritualists,  the 
tyranny  of  the  Church  Association,  the  unfairness  of  the 
Purchas  Judgment,  and  the  harshness  of  the  Public  Worship 
Act.  Advice  rather  than  law-making  was  what  was  ex¬ 
pected  from  it ;  but,  as  a  highly  ceremonious  and  very  con¬ 
stitutional  institution,  it  would  only  frame  its  advice 
in  words  of  antique  formality.  The  Upper  House 
found  itself  constrained — with  how  much  willingness 
on  the  part  of  its  most  exalted  member  is  not  now  the 
question — to  call  on  the  Lower  House  to  offer  its  notion 
of  what  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  justly  calls  an  eirenicon 
on  the  question,  not  of  “  Ritualism  ”  as  St.  Alban’s  under¬ 
stands  that  phrase,  but  of  those  ceremonial  practices  as  to 
which  High  and  Low  Church,  with  an  equal  desire  to  be 
true  to  the  Prayer-Book,  differently  read  the  rubrics.  The 
Lower  House,  as  a  branch  of  a  Legislature,  could  in  self- 
respect  only  enter  upon  the  task  on  the  convenient  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  legislation  was  imminent,  and  it  accordingly 
qualified  its  counsels  of  peace  with  an  “in  the  event  of 
“  legislation.”  Very  few  of  its  members  expected,  and  still 
fewer  we  should  imagine  hoped,  that  questions  such  as  those 
of  position  and  dress  at  the  highest  mystery  of  the  national 
religion  would  be  tossed  upon  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  free  fight  in  Committee.  But  the  Lower 
House  could  not  perform  its  part  in  the  transaction  on  any 
other  footing.  In  due  time  the  Resolution  went  to  the 
Upper  Flouse,  which  had  to  play  its  part,  and  that  proved 
to  be  a  Resolution  which,  by  not  contradicting,  went  far  to 
endorse  the  practical  opinions  on  the  disputed  points  of  the 
Lower  House,  to  which  it  attributed  “  careful  and  patient 
“  consideration,”  while  it  went  on  to  lay  down  that  legisla¬ 
tion  was  neither  practicable  nor  desirable  at  the  present  time, 
the  Lower  Plouse  having  carefully  abstained  from  making 
either  assertion,  while,  in  obedience  to  orders  from  above, 
it  dealt  with  a  hypothetical  eventuality.  Such  a  conclu¬ 
sion  leaves  the  moral  influence  of  so  eminently  representa¬ 
tive  a  body  of  English  clergymen  as  the  Lower  House  of 
Convocation  quite  unimpaired;  and  as  that  body  has,  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  declared  against  the  unqualified 
and  penal  enforcement  of  the  crude  assumptions  of  the 
Purchas  Judgment,  we  may  consider  that  document  as 
virtually  obsolete. 

Such  is  the  conclusion  which  the  Times  exults  over  as 
the  summary  rejection  by  the  Bishops  of  the  Resolutions 
of  the  Lower  House.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  better  if 
those  Resolutions  had  been  considered  by  the  Upper  House 
somewhat  formally,  as  well  as  in  the  way  of  debate.  But 
this  was  a  case  in  which  the  absence  of  any  negative 
criticism  of  the  proffered  advice  singularly  resembled 
its  affirmative  reception.  At  all  events,  on  one,  and 
not  the  least  important,  of  the  conclusions,  the  large 
majority  of  the  Bishops  did  full  justice  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  Lower  House  in  laying  down  that  the  disputable 
divergencies  were  not  to  be  taken  as  signifying,  in  either 
direction,  the  assertion  of  doctrines  beyond  or  apart  from 
those  which  a  loyal  and  grammatical  reading  of  the  Prayer- 
Book  reasonably  let  in.  Such  a  principle,  if  candidly  and 
impartially  admitted,  would  go  far  to  make  peace ;  but  the 
admission  must  be  both  candid  and  impartial.  If  Mr. 
Stanton  has  no  right  to  sneer  at  his  brother  clergyman 
who  chooses  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Communion  in  a  surplice, 
that  brother  has  as  little  right  to  pluck  the  Bishop  of 
London’s  vesture  on  Trinity  Sunday  and  tell  him  tlat  cope 
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means  Pope.  Equally,  a  clergyman  is  as  little  justified  in 
insinuating  that  he  is  proclaiming  the  “  real  absence”  by 
taking  the  north  end  of  the  table,  as  he  is  in  taxing  the 
rector  of  the  next  parish  with  publishing  transubstantia- 
tion  because  he  thinks  that  it  is  his  duty  to  head  and  lead 
his  flock. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  took  occasion — as  we  find, 
not  from  his  speech  as  conveniently  epitomized  in  the  daily 
paper’s,  but  from  it  as  accurately  reported  in  the  Guardian — 
to  windup  a  somewhat  superfluously  lengthened  dissection 
of  the  mental  condition  of  the  Ritualists  with  the  discovery 
that  the  “  good  and  excellent  men  ”  “  who  have  caused  all 
“  the  disturbance  are  but  a  small  body.”  What  then  was 
the  sense  of  the  disturbance  at  all  ?  Small  bodies  of  men 
at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions  of  Church  and  of 
State  habitually  say  and  do  extravagant  things.  It  is  a 
law  of  the  existence  of  small  bodies  to  be  always  tumbling 
into  extravagance,  for  without  that  quality  the  attraction 
of  the  larger  bodies  about  them  would  be  so  much  more 
powerful  than  their  owm  cohesion,  that  they  could  not  resist 
the  law  of  centrifugal  force,  and  by  flying  off  in  every 
direction,  become  not  only  small,  but  absolutely  invisible 
and  atomic.  Surely  the  Public  Worship  Regulation 
Act  was  not  originally  nursed  by  the  two  Arch¬ 
bishops,  Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  merely 
to  crush  a  small  body  of  good  and  excellent  men. 
Field-pieces  are  not  brought  out  for  sparrow-shooting. 
Time,  we  conclude,  has  softened  even  the  divine  wrath 
which  gave  birth  to  that  enactment,  and  now  we  are  only 
face  to  face  with  the  Times’  newborn  zeal  for  passive 
obedience.  The  present  legal  value  of  the  Purchas 
Judgment  is  one  thing,  but  the  policy  of  fixing  a  little 
considered  essay,  drawn  up  by  an  exceptionally  small 
Judicial  Committee  iu  an  undefended  suit,  and  generally 
repudiated  by  every  authority  worth  listening  to  from  Lord 
Cairns  downwards,  as  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians 
for  all  time  to  come  to  the  multitudinous  Church  of  England 
is  quite  adifferent  matter.  TheLower House  of  Convocation, 
by  its  Resolutions,  effectually  frustrated  that  which  would 
be  not  less  a  calamity  of  a  very  grave  character  because 
it  would  be  in  itself  supremely  ludicrous.  The  Times , 
which  in  a  moment  of  passing  sanity  on  Saturday  last 
faced  the  probability  of  the  Purchas  Judgment  being  re¬ 
vised,  has  told  us  on  Thursday  that  “  the  Church  will  now 
“  be  left  to  the  steady  and  impartial  operation  of  the  exist- 
“  ing  law  on  the  points  of  dispute.”  We  accept  the  situa¬ 
tion  with  perfect  equanimity,  but  ■with  a  well-grounded 
assurance  that  the  existing  law  will  not  be  found  where 
two  prelates  and  two  law  lords  casually  landed  it  some  few 
years  since,  and  with  a  strong  conviction  that,  whatever 
that  existing  law  may  be,  an  institution  like  the  Church 
of  England  cannot  lack  the  concurrence  of  an  existing 
equity  to  temper  its  too  rigid  and  exclusive  stringency. 


THE  JUDICATURE  BILL. 

IN  the  discussion  of  Monday  last  on  the  Judicature  Bill 
the  professional  critics  of  the  measure  found  in  the 
Attorney-General  an  antagonist  who,  on  many  points, 
proved  rather  an  ally.  Sir  A.  Lusk  probably  expressed 
the  feelings  of  many  lay  members  of  the  House  when  he 
said,  at  the  close  of  the  debate,  that  he  had  understood 
little  or  nothing  of  what  had  been  said,  but  that  he 
thought  that  the  Government  ought  to  defend  their  own 
Bill.  His  appeal  would  perhaps  have  been  unnecessary  if 
the  Judicature  Bill  had  not,  in  fact,  been  framed  by  their 
predecessors.  The  proposed  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Judges  was  characteristic  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord 
Selborne  ;  and  it  had,  whon  it  was  first  introduced,  been 
opposed  by  Sir  R.  Baggallay.  It  may  be  presumed  that 
the  arguments  of  Sir  H.  James  and  Mr.  Lopes  were  well 
founded.  It  seems  that  the  Judges,  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  Coleridge,  who  was  not  ponsulted,  because  he  had 
conducted  theBi'l  of  1S73  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
unanimously  disapprove  of  the  reduction.  The  Lord 
Chief  Baron  had  separately  protested  against  the 
change  on  the  ground  of  the  accumulation  of  arrears 
in  the  Common  Law  Courts.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
force  of  the  Common  Law  Bench  is  wastefully  employed 
when  four  Judges  sit  together  to  determine  questions  which 
ai’e  sometimes  neither  important  nor  difficult.  The  con¬ 
tinuous  sittings  under  the  Judicature  Bill  will  do  much  to 
relieve  the  pressure  which  has  hitherto  been  felt.  Election 
petitions  have  occupied  comparatively  little  time,  although 


the  number  of  the  Judges  was  increased  by  three  when  the 
jurisdiction  was  transferred  from  the  House  of  Commons 
to  the  Bench.  The  opposition  which  was  made  to  the 
clause  rendered  it  easy  for  the  Attorney-General  to  defer 
to  an  opinion  which  he  shared.  It  is  found  possible  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  qualification  for  a  body 
of  eighteen  Common  Law  Judges.  It  is  not  de¬ 
sirable  that  the  number  should  be  further  increased. 
Throughout  the  discussion  it  seemed  to  be  assumed  that 
the  distinction  between  Common  Law  and  Equity  would  not 
be  materially  affected  by  the  Bill ;  yet  the  youngest  of  the 
Common  Law  Judges  has  been  appointed  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor  on  the  express  ground  of  his  eminence  as  an 
Equity  lawyer.  It  is  evident  that,  for  the  present,  even  the 
most  experienced  members  of  the  profession  are  unable  to 
form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  probable  result  of  im¬ 
pending  changes.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  expedient  to 
postpone  a  final  decision  on  the  proper  number  of  Judges 
until  the  operation  of  the  Bill  has  been  tested  by  exjie- 
rience. 

The  objections  to  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  Court 
of  Intermediate  Appeal  were  almost  universally  entertained. 
It  was  an  awkward  contrivance  to  withdraw  from  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  two  members  highly 
qualified  for  the  performance  of  their  present  duties  who 
would  sometimes  not  have  been  equal  in  authority  to  the 
Judges  of  first  instance  in  matters  of  ordinary  practice.  By 
general  consent  it  is  allowed  that  the  Lords  Justices  form 
an  admirable  Court  of  Equity  Appeal.  Sir  H.  James 
proposed  that  they  should  be  assisted  by  those  Common 
Law  Judges  who  had  proved  their  competence  on  the 
Bench.  It  may  be  true  that  judicial  excellence  depends 
on  peculiar  qualities  which  are  first  displayed  on  the 
Bench ;  but  there  was  much  force  in  Sir  G.  Bowyer’s 
objection  to  an  arrangement  which  would  make  every 
Judge  a  candidate  for  promotion.  The  Lords  Justices 
themselves  have  been  indiscriminately  selected  from  the 
Bar  and  the  Bench.  The  arrangement  which  was 
finally  adopted  was  perhaps  the  best  provisional  con¬ 
trivance.  The  three  additional  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Intermediate  Appeal  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Crown. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  in  this  instance  the  prerogative  will 
be  exercised  under  the  advice  of  the  Chancellor  rather 
than  of  the  Prime  Minister.  In  a  well-known  case  an  Act 
of  Parliament  was  deliberately  evaded  by  concert  between 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  the  day  and  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  both  of  whom  were  perhaps  tempted  into 
error  by  a  complacent  sense  of  their  superior  virtue. 
In  modern  times  Chancellors,  when  they  have  not 
been  hampered  by  political  interference,  have  habitually 
regarded  professional  merit  as  the  chief  claim  to  pro¬ 
motion.  The  first  appointment  of  members  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  will,  in  the  present  state  of  the  Bar, 
be  pi’obably  confined  to  members  of  the  Common  Law 
Bench.  The  Bill,  as  it  has  been  remodelled  in  tlie  House 
of  Commons,  can  scarcely  be  final.  As  it  stands  at  present 
the  number  of  Judges  will  be  increased  by  three  members 
of  the  Court  of  Intermediate  Appeal.  The  Common  Law 
Judges  will  be  relieved  from  the  duty  of  hearing  appeals  in 
the  Exchequer  Chamber  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will 
be  required  to  exercise  equitable  jurisdiction.  Whether 
their  labours  will  be  on  the  whole  increased  or  diminished 
it  is  difficult  to  foresee.  The  best  reason  for  multiplying 
the  number  of  Judges  is  found  in  the  growing  practice  of 
reference  to  arbitration.  It  was  stated  in  the  debate  that 
several  barristers  now  earn  as  arbitrators  salaries  larger 
than  those  of  Puisne  Judges.  The  profits  of  some  of  the 
counsel  practising  before  them  are  probably  greater  than 
those  which  would  arise  from  the  conduct  of  the  same 
cases  in  Court.  A  judicial  machinery  which  fails  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  considerable  amount  of  the  whole  litigious 
business  of  the  community  is  unsatisfactory  and  evidently 
incomplete. 

If  it  is  a  subject  of  complaint  that  Parliamentary  dis¬ 
cussions  on  law  reform  are  almost  exclusively  conducted 
by  lawyers,  the  evil  is  unavoidable.  Unprofessional  theo¬ 
rists  and  critics  complain,  perhaps  with  some  shadow  of 
justice,  that  practitioners  take  narrow  and  selfish  views, 
instead  of  surveying  with  comprehensive  impartiality  the 
whole  field  of  jurisprudence.  In  all  controversies  which 
have  a  relation  to  practice,  experts  are  disposed  to  attach 
importance  to  details,  and  to  care  comparatively  little  for 
arguments  which  fail  to  meet  objections  of  practical  incon¬ 
venience.  The  opponents  of  parts  of  the  Judicature  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  immediately  fastened  on  tho  pro- 
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visiona  which  would  in  their  judgment  tend  to  cause  delay 
and  expense.  Lawyers  may  sometimes  be  prejudiced 
against  unfamiliar  methods,  but  they  are  for  the  most 
part  not  consciously  influenced  by  regard  to  their  per¬ 
sonal  interests.  As  the  Attorney- General  said,  im¬ 
provements  in  the  law  encourage  litigation,  and 
therefore  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  profession.  Minute 
acquaintance  with  the  practice  at  Guildhall  or  the  Circuit 
may  not  indicate  the  highest  capacity  for  legislation  ;  but 
only  those  who  understand  the  matter  by  experience  can 
estimate  the  probability  that  reduction  in  the  number  of 
Judges  may  be  compatible  with  the  despatch  of  business. 
Some  deduction  ought  perhaps  to  be  made  from  the  value 
of  the  opinions  expressed  in  the  debate  on  the  ground  that 
the  speakers.were  nearly  all  Common  Law  lawyers.  It  seems 
probable  that  their  special  craft  may  be  affected  by  the 
scheme  of  fusion  which,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  can  only 
be  effected  by  the  substitution  of  Equity  for  Law.  It  is  for 
the  same  reason  that  the  Judicature  Bill  is  comparatively 
popular  with  the  Chancery  Bar.  It  has  been  principally 
framed  by  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord  Cairns,  and  both 
Chancellors  have  by  the  appointment  of  Equity  lawyers 
to  the  Common  Law  Bench  implied  a  belief  that 
the  province  of  Equity  is  to  be  extended.  There  is  some 
ground  for  the  suggestion  that  the  new  law  will  be  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  country  at  considerable  cost  to  the 
earlier  suitors  who  may  offer  their  services  for  experi¬ 
mental  purposes.  The  objection  might  be  as  justly  raised 
to  an  organic  change  introduced  at  any  other  time,  and  it 
applies  to  the  law  in  general  as  well  as  to  the  Judicature 
Bill.  It  is  an  inconvenience  of  judge-made  law  that 
litigants  have  at  their  own  expense  the  honour  of  giving 
rise  to  interpretations  which  are  thenceforth  incorporated 
in  the  law.  There  will  at  first  be  numerous  miscarriages, 
but  gradually  precedents  will  accumulate,  and  lawyers  will 
become  accustomed  to  novel  forms  of  procedure.  There  can 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  Bill  will  be  passed ; 
and  even  if  it  were  to  fail  through  want  of  time,  the 
Act  of  1873  would  come  into  operation  in  the  course 
of  the  autumn.  The  Court  of  Intermediate  Appeal  may,  in 
the  form  which  has  been  finally  adopted,  perhaps  be  per¬ 
manent.  In  a  future  Session  the  attempt  to  make  a  new 
tribunal  and  to  call  it  the  House  of  Lords  may  perhaps  be 
successful ;  but  even  if  the  ultimate  appeal  remains  with¬ 
out  change,  no  great  harm  will  be  done.  The  House  of 
Lords  is  at  present  strong  in  judicial  power  ;  and  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  change,  a  remedy  must  be  provided  by  some 
future  Parliament. 


ELEMENTARY  TEACHERS  IN  IRELAND. 

ENGLISH  Conservatives  seldom  appear  to  less  advan¬ 
tage  than  when  they  are  labouring  to  show  that  prin¬ 
ciples  which  they  cling  to  as  vital  in  their  own  country 
may  be  safely  disregarded  in  Ireland.  The  name  of  Ivneller 
Hall  has  long  been  forgotten,  but  no  educational  contro¬ 
versy  ever  raged  more  fiercely  than  that  of  which  this 
unlucky  institution  was  the  symbol.  Denominationalists 
in  this  country  were  resolved  that  the  teachers  of  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  should  not  bo  trained  in  a  College  which,  as 
containing  students  of  all  religions,  could  itself  profess 
none.  Children  could  not,  it  was  said,  be  safe  in  their  hands 
if  they  themselves  had  been  brought  up  in  an  establishment 
in  which  religion  was  ignored.  The  opposition  was  com-, 
pletely  successful.  The  notion  of  a  secular  training  school 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  plan  of  obtaining  elementary 
teachers  from  denominational  training  schools  was  univer¬ 
sally  adopted.  In  Ireland  a  grievance  similar  in  kind  to 
Kneller  Hall  still  exists.  There  are  no  training  colleges 
belonging  to  the  several  religious  denominations.  The 
teachers  in  the  National  Schools,  if  they  receive  any 
training  at  all,  receive  it  at  a  training  college  answering  to 
Kneller  Hall.  Catholic  and  Protestant  students  live 
together  at  the  Marlborough  Street  Training  School  in 
Dublin,  and  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  proselytism  and 
no  offence  given  to  students  of  this  or  that  belief,  religion 
can  have  no  place  inside  the  College.  The  students  can  do 
what  they  like  in  the  way  of  church-going  outside,  but  the 
domestic  life  of  the  training  school  is  arranged  ou  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  banishing  religion  altogether.  It  is  plain  that  Eng¬ 
lish  Denominationalists  would  not  themselves  endure  this 
system.  They  would  refuse  to  send  pupil-teachers  into 
such  an  institution,  or  to  employ  teachers  who  had  been 


brought  up  in  it.  But  some  of  them  are  of  opinion  that 
what  would  not  do  for  England  may  do  very  well 
for  Ireland.  A  week  or  two  since  Lord  Obanmore  im¬ 
plored  the  Government  to  say  that  the  Marlborough  Street 
Training  School  should  be  maintained  on  its  present 
footing,  and  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  answer  to  Lord 
Carlingford  on  Monday  shows  how  powerless  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  felt  itself  to  resist  this  appeal.  So  far  back 
as  1866  Lord  Carlingford,  being  then  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  recommended  the  Commissioners  of  National 
Education  to  make  some  change  in  the  Marlborouerh  Street 
arrangements.  Instead  of  the  students  being  compelled  to 
live  in  the  College,  he  suggested  that  those  of  them  who 
wished  to  live  in  boarding-houses  kept  by  persons  of  their 
own  religion  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  In  this  way  they 
would  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  a  common  secular  educa¬ 
tion,  while  at  the  same  time  their  home  life  would  be  under 
proper  religious  supervision.  Nothing  was  done  in  the 
matter  at  the  time,  but  the  suggestion  was  incorporated  into 
the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  by  Lord 
Derby’s  Government,  where  it  appeared  asa  recommendation 
that  the  scholars  “  should  be  lodged  in  separate  boarding- 
“  houses,  or  with  persons  approved  by  the  Board,  and  be 
“  under  the  care  of  pastors  of  their  own  religion.”  In 
December  last  the  Education  Board  renewed  this  proposal 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach.  They  did 
not  desire  to  make  any  change  in  Marlborough  Street. 
Those  students  who  preferred  to  live  together  in  the 
training  school  might  go  on  doing  so.  But  students 
on  whose  behalf  a  religious  objection  was  put  for¬ 
ward  should  be  allowed,  they  thought,  to  live  in  board¬ 
ing-houses  approved  by  the  Commissioners.  A  grant 
equivalent  to  the  cost  of  lodging  and  boarding  a  student  in 
Marlborough  Street  ought  to  be  given  to  the  managers  of 
these  houses  in  consideration  of  each  student  taken  by 
them,  and  the  houses  might,  if  desired,  be  superintended  by 
clergymen  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  resident  pupils. 

If  this  proposal  had  been  made  with  a  view  of  satisfying 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  by  withdrawing  Roman 
Catholic  students  from  the  secular  influences  prevalent  at 
the  Government  Training  School,  the  opposition  would  have 
been  intelligible.  The  demand  itself  is  so  reasonable  that 
it  ought  not  to  be  refused  on  no  better  ground  than  that  it 
will  please  the  priests ;  but  there  are  so  many  persons  who 
think  that  any  request  ceases  to  be  reasonable  when  it  is 
made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  that  there  would  have 
been  nothing  surprising  in  this  ground  being  accepted  as 
valid.  But  the  proposal  was  made  with  a  far  more  imme¬ 
diate  and  practical  object.  The  efficiency  of  elementary 
teaching  in  Ireland  is  seriously  impaired  by  the  want  of 
some  provision  for  meeting  the  religious  difficulty.  In 
1866,  out  of  7,472  teachers,  4,369  were  untrained.  In  1874, 
out  of  9.900  teachers,  6,118  were  untrained.  In  England 
there  are  thirty-nine  training-schools  with  2,894 
students,  receiving  an  aggregate  Parliamentary  grant 
of  95,000k  In  Scotland  there  are  five  training-schools,  with 
704  students,  receiving  an  aggregate  Parliamentary  grant 
of  2 i,oool.  In  Ireland,  with  a  much  larger  population  than 
Scotland,  there  is  only  one  training  school,  and  this  solitary 
institution,  which  has  to  do  the  work  which  thirty-nine 
similar  institutions  do  for  England  and  five  for  Scotland,  has 
only  218  students  and  a  Parliamentary  grant  of  7, 646b 
Nothing  can  be  more  conclusive  than  these  figures.  The 
shortcomings  of  elementary  education  in  Ireland  are 
largely  due  to  the  want  of  trained  teachers ;  and  so  long 
as  the  process  of  training  is  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  the- 
faith  of  the  students  trained,  teachers  will  not  be  forth¬ 
coming.  If  we  only  consider  what  would  be  the  feelings 
of  an  English  clergyman  on  being  asked  to  send  a  pupil- 
teacher  to  a  training-school  from  which  religion  was,  by 
its  constitution,  excluded,  it  will  he  easy  to  imagine  the 
feelings  of  an  Irish  priest  under  similar  circumstances.. 
The  Englishman  would  certainly  say  that  it  would 
be  a  hundred  times  better  for  the  pupil-teacher 
to  go  without  training  altogether  than  to  buy  it  at 
the  sacrifice  of  religion,  and  the  Irishman  says  the 
same.  Or,  Consider  what  would  be  the  action  of  a  re¬ 
ligious  school  manager  in  England  if  he  had  to  choose 
between  an  untrained  teacher  who  had  been  brought  up 
under  what  I10  regards  as  sound  religious  influences  and  a 
trained  teacher  brought  up  in  a  training  school  from  which 
religion  was  shut  out.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to 
yvliat  the  decisiou  of  such  a  man  would  bo  in  this  country, 
and  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  such  a  man  in  Ireland  would  be  any  different.  In 
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the  nature  of  things  it  was  to  be  expected  that  a  system  I 
which  took  no  account  of  the  feelings  of  the  people  through 
whom  it  had  to  be  worked  should  be  maimed  in  its  results, 
and  facts  have  justified  the  expectation. 

In  answering  Lord  Caelingford,  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
insisted  that  there  were  only  three  conceivable  reasons  on 
which  the  establishment  of  Denominational  boarding- 
schools  could  be  justified.  These  reasons  were,  first, 
that  the  Marlborough  Street  College  was  overcrowded ; 
secondly,  that  students  could  be  trained  more  cheaply  in 
private  boarding-houses  than  in  Marlborough  Street ;  or, 
thirdly,  that  the  establishment  of  such  boarding-houses 
would  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland.  In  his 
opinion,  however,  none  of  these  reasons  have  any  existence. 
The  Marlborough  Street  School  is  not  full — a  fact  which, 
after  the  statistics  quoted  above,  it  was  hardly  necessary 
to  state;  the  cost  of  maintaining  students  in  boarding¬ 
houses  would  probably  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  them  in  the  school ;  and  Cardinal  Cullen  has  de¬ 
clared  that  the  boarding-house  system  “  would  not  be 
“  satisfactory.”  The  first  two  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s 
objections  do  not  really  affect  the  question.  The  problem 
is  how  trained  teachers  are  to  be  obtained  for  Irish  ele¬ 
mentary  schools,  and  it  is  no  defence  of  a  system 
under  which  they  are  notoriously  not  obtained  to 
say  that  it  is  cheaper  than  a  system  under  which 
they  might  be  obtained.  Nothing  is  really  cheap 
that  does  not  answer  its  purpose.  The  third  objection  is 
more  pertinent  because,  as  it  is  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  arrangements, 
a  change  which  left  them  still  dissatisfied  would  hardly  be 
worth  making:.  But  a  single  assertion  of  Cardinal  Cullen’s 
is  a  very  inadequate  basis  for  such  a  conclusion.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Cardinal  Cullen  would  like  to  have  separate 
training  colleges  for  each  denomination,  and  when  he  is  asked 
whether  he  will  be  content  with  something  less  than  this — 
with  a  system,  that  is,  under  which  the  students  of  each 
denomination  live  in  separate  houses,  but  attend  the  same 
classes — he  naturally  says,  No.  What  else  could  he  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  say  ?  No  wise  man  declares  that  he  will  be 
content  with  half  a  loaf  until  he  is  quite  certain 
that  the  whole  loaf  is  not  to  be  had.  When 
Cardinal  Cullen  was  examined  before  the  Royal  Commis¬ 
sion,  his  cue  was  to  impress  the  Commissioners  with  the 
conviction  that  it  would  take  a  great  deal  to  satisfy  him, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  made  light  of  any  compro¬ 
mises  that  had  previously  been  suggested.  It  by  no  means 
follows  that,  if  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners 
had  been  adopted,  and  the  students  of  Marlborough  Street 
School  been  allowed  to  live  in  houses  kept  by  persons  of 
their  own  creed,  the  Cardinal  would  not  have  accepted  the 
concession  as  one  that  at  all  events  made  it  possible  for 
good  Catholics  to  go  through  the  Government  course  of 
training. 


ALGERIA. 

rpHE  Commission  of  the  Assembly  which  was  charged 
X  with  the  investigation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Government  of  National  Defence  found  that  it  must  em¬ 
brace  Algeria  in  the  scope  of  its  inquiry.  The  result  of  its 
labours  has  been  the  publication  of  two  bulky  volumes,  from 
which  more  is  to  be  learnt  about  Algeria  than  could  be 
gathered  from  any  other  source.  It  may  be  said  indeed 
that  the  history  of  Algeria  is  now  written  for  the  first  time, 
and  a  very  curious  history  it  is.  Four  years  after  Algeria 
was  taken  the  Government  of  Louis  Philippe  seriously 
debated  whether  it  should  or  should  not  be  retained,  and 
it  was  unfortunately  decided  that  it  should  be  retained, 
and  that  the  full  strength  of  France  should  be  exerted  to 
make  the  conquest  a  reality.  The  possession  of  Algeria 
has  been  simply  and  exclusively  a  loss  to  France  from  the 
outset.  It  does  not  anything  like  pay  its  expenses  ;  it  does 
not  attract  French  immigrants ;  it  does  neither  the  nation 
nor  any  one  else  any  perceptible  good.  It  was  thought  at 
one  time  to  be  at  least  a  good  school  of  war,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  not  only  many  of  the  African  generals 
were  men  of  ability,  but  that  the  private  soldiers  displayed 
in  the  wearisome,  dangerous,  and  inglorious  expeditions 
against  the  Arabs  an  amount  of  patience,  intelligence,  and 
courage  which  was  highly  creditable  to  them.  But  the 
general  opinion  of  military  judges  during  the  German  war 
pronounced  that  the  habit  of  taking  part  in  forays  against 
rude  tribes  had  been  one  of  the  causes  which  placed  the  | 


j  French  army  at  a  disadvantage  when  it  had  to  undertake 
the  vast  and  concerted  operations  of  scientific  warfare. 
And  if  Algeria  has  been  a  failure  in  this  respect,  it  has 
certainly  been  a  failure,  and  is  at  this  moment  a  failure,  in 
every  other.  The  total  population  is  just  short  of  3  millions. 
More  than  2^  millions  are  Mahometan  natives  ;  there  are 
33,000  Jews,  and  there  are  226,000  Europeans.  Nearly 
half  of  these  Europeans  are  not  French  at  all.  They  are 
mostly  Spaniards,  and,  as  it  is  stated  in  an  official  paper, 
Spaniards  of  the  worst  class,  and  the  balance  is  mainly 
composed  of  Italians  and  Maltese.  Four-fifths  of  this 
mongrel  European  population  live  in  the  big  towns,  and 
the  province  itself  is  occupied  by  about  nine  Europeans 
to  the  square  kilometre.  In  the  early  days  of  the  colony 
it  was  really  meant  to  be  a  colony.  The  soil  was  to  be 
held  by  Frenchmen,  and  two  distinguished  generals  ad¬ 
vocated  two  different  systems  of  colonization.  Marshal 
Bugeaud  wished  to  see  military  settlements  established, 
consisting  of  soldiers  released  from  service  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  their  time,  on  condition  that  they  found  a  wife 
within  six  months,  and  settled  down  on  a  small  holding. 
General  Lamoriciere  wished  the  Government  to  provide 
roads  and  public  buildings,  and  leave  the  rest  to  private 
enterprise.  The  plan  of  the  General  failed  entirely ; 
that  of  the  Marshal  so  far  succeeded,  that  there 
were  planted  on  some  few  spots  a  small  number  of 
these  military  families,  who  do  not  appear  to  have 
thriven  in  any  remarkable  way,  but  who  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  only  element  of  Algerian  society  with 
any  sort  of  respectability  and  steadiness.  To  them  must 
now  be  added  the  emigrants  from  Alsace  and  Lorraine  who 
chose  to  remain  French,  and  to  leave  their  native  soil. 
These  emigrants  are  no  doubt  very  excellent  people,  and 
will  make  as  much  of  a  very  trying  position  as  can  be  made. 
But  the  number  of  the  families  so  translated  appears  to 
have  been  only  between  two  and  three  thousand,  and  it 
cost  the  State  250 1.  a  family  to  move  them,  so  that  their 
advent,  however  desirable,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  very 
exceptional  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  Algeria. 

The  notion  of  going  to  Algeria  as  a  rural  settler  all  on 
his  own  account  seems  never  to  occur  to  a  Frenchman. 
The  few  rural  settlers  there  have  been  planted  at  a  great 
expense  to  the  mother  country.  Even  the  French  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  towns  have  not  so  much  gone  there  as 
been  made  to  go.  They  are  either  ruined  adventurers, 
for  whom  France  had  become  too  hot,  or  they  are  persons 
of  a  very  bad  type,  who  were  banished  to  Algeria 
after  the  insurrection  of  June  1848  and  after  the  coup 
d'etat  of  December  1851.  Such  as  they  were,  however, 
they  constituted  in  1870  the  civilian  population  of 
Algeria,  in  conjunction  with  their  Spanish,  Italian,  and 
Maltese  friends,  and  they  had  for  years  protested 
against  the  military  form  of  government  necessarily  esta¬ 
blished  in  the  province  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity 
and  respect  due  to  an  enlightened  civilian  population. 
Even  under  the  Empire  they  had  made  their  remonstrances 
heard,  and  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  and  the  proclamation 
of  the  Republic  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  which  they 
took  an  unhesitating  advantage.  They  immediately 
organized  Committees  of  National  Defence,  insulted  the 
authorities,  quarrelled  with  the  generals,  protected  insub¬ 
ordinate  soldiers  against  their  commanding  officers,  stopped 
payments  to  priests,  voted  funds  into  their  hands,  pro¬ 
claimed  Bismarck  and  William  outlaws,  and,  in  short, 
did  all  the  folly  and  mischief  they  could  think  of. 
The  Government  of  Tours  did  not  like  the  ways  of  such 
energetic  coadjutors,  and  attempted  to  moderate  their  zeal. 
But  Algeria  was  almost  denuded,  of  troops  under  the 
pressing  needs  of  France,  and  the  few  troops  that  re¬ 
mained  were  handed  over  to  officers  who  had  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Germans  on  parole  not  to  serve  during  the 
war,  and  who  were  sent  to  Algeria  that  the  officers  whom 
they  replaced,  and  who  were  ffiee  to  serve,  might  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  thegreat  national  struggle  at  the  end  of  1870.  .The 
officers  released  on  parole,  having  been  defeated,  were  of 
course  regarded  as  traitors,  and  were  suspected  of  a  lean¬ 
ing  to  Imperialism,  and  were  accordingly  treated  by  the 
new  civilian  authorities  with  appropriate  jealousy  f*iu  dis¬ 
trust.  There  was  no  great  harm  done,  and  no  bloodshed, 
in  the  large  towns ;  sometimes  these  amateur  a dmi n i s tr a t ors 
having  their  own  way,  and  sometimes  being  checked  by 
the  fibmness  of  a  prefect^  or  an  officer.  Rut  in  a  small  way 
and  in  an  obscure  corner  of  French  territory,  thero  was 
exhibited  the  felly,  the  tyrannical  selfishness,  the  impo¬ 
tence  for  good,  the  magniloquence  of  nonsense,  which  marks 
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the  reign  in  France  of  persons  utterly  unfit  to  govern,  and 
which  makes  so  many  million  Frenchmen  who  have  no 
particular  love  for  priests  or  kings,  dread  and  detest  above 
all  things  the  triumph  of  what  they  have  hitherto  learnt  to 
associate  with  the  name  of  a  Republic. 

But  if  the  French  do  not  in  any  real  sense  exist  in 
Algeria,  the  Arabs  and  Kabyles — that  is,  the  Mussulman 
descendants  of  the  old  Christian  population — do  exist  in  a 
very  real  and  unmistakable  way.  There  are  two  millions 
and  a  half  of  them,  and  they  are  more  hostile  to  the 
French  now  than  they  were  when  Algeria  was  first  taken. 
The  conquest  of  Algeria  was  really  a  conquest  of  the 
Turkish  conquerors  of  Algeria,  and  the  Turks  being 
driven  out,  one  set  of  conquerors  was  substituted  for 
another.  But  the  Turks,  although  numbering  only  a  few 
thousands,  held  an  undisputed  authority  over  Algeria 
because  they  were  of  the  same  religion  as  the  conquered 
races,  and  because  they  left  the  conquered  races  almost 
entirely  to  themselves.  It  is  Christianity  and  civilization 
that  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Algerian  natives  under  the 
French  rule.  Christianity,  as  represented  by  the  French 
army  and  by  French  and  Spanish  adventurers  and  revo¬ 
lutionists,  does  not  attract  a  population  which  is  all 
fanatical,  and  a  large  portion  of  which  is  under  the  direct 
rule  of  religious  zealots.  The  native  tribes  are  in  that 
rudimentary  stage  of  civilization  which  is  so  interesting 
to  the  inquirers  into  the  history  of  institutions,  and  which 
is  characterized  by  the  absence  of  individual  proprietorship 
of  land,  and  by  the  exclusive  authority  of  tribal  chiefs  who 
in  times  of  danger  hurry  off  with  the  tribal  sheep  and 
cattle  to  the  hills,  and  in  times  of  safety  feed  the  tribal 
sheep  and  oxen  in  the  plains.  If  we  can  fancy  the  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  such  as  they  were  in  the  days  of 
William  III.  being  governed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Leicester 
Square,  we  shall  have  a  tolerably  accurate  notion  of  what 
was  meant  by  the  supremacy  of  civil  administration  in 
Algeria  during  the  German  war.  The  Mussulman  tribes 
had  been  so  severely  punished  in  the  numerous  wars  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged,  and  the  hold  of  the  French 
military  system  on  them  was  so  great,  that  towards  the 
close  of  the  period  of  the  Second  Empire  they  had  been 
brought  into  a  condition  of  something  like  order,  and 
seemed  to  have  resigned  themselves  to  fate,  and  to  have 
become  willing  to  accept  the  French  rule  as  a  decree  of 
Providence.  Efforts,  not  altogether  unsuccessful,  had  been 
made  to  introduce  individual  ownership  of  land,  and  where 
this  could  not  be  done  the  tribes  had  been  sent  to  occupy 
districts  with  fixed  limits  and  to  stay  there.  The  Emperor 
came  to  regard  them  as  constituting  what  was  really 
Algeria.  He  abandoned  the  delusive  notion  that 
Algeria  was  a  colony,  and,  ignoring  the  scanty  and 
mongrel  European  population,  spoke  of  Algeria  as 
his  Arab  kingdom.  When,  however,  the  Empire  fell, 
when  Algeria  was  stripped  of  French  troops,  when  the 
stimulating  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  governors  and 
generals  being  openly  insulted,  and  the  new  rulers  of 
the  province  were  found  to  be  engrossed  with  the  absorbing 
task  of  filling  the  columns  of  newspapers  with  an  un¬ 
ceasing  series  of  decrees,  the  tribes  began  to  waver  in 
their  views  as  to  the  decrees  of  Providence.  It  seemed  as 
if  the  hour  of  deliverance  was  come,  and  that  Allah 
had  destined  one  more  triumph  to  crown  the  faith 
of  his  Prophet.  An  insurrection  broke  out,  so  extensive, 
so  sanguine,  and  so  determined,  that,  as  the  Commission 
of  the  Assembly  declares,  it  must  have  swept  away 
the  colony  altogether,  and  rendered  an  entirely  new  con¬ 
quest  necessary,  had  it  only  broken  out  two  months 
sooner.  Fortunately  the  leaders  of  the  revolt  could 
not  readily  and  quickly  believe  that  the  great,  strong 
Power  which  had  so  often  crushed  them  was  all  of 
a  sudden  powerless.  They  waited  to  see  what  would 
happen,  and  they  waited  too  long.  The  German 
war  was  over  before  they  took  any  decisive  steps,  and 
although  with  the  Commune  on  its  hands  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  M.  Thiers  found  it  hard  work  to  collect  troops 
sufficient  for  the  purpose,  soldiers  were  somehow 
got  together,  and  the  revolt  was  put  down  before  it  had 
really  come  to  a  head.  The  danger  is  past,  the  tribes  are 
subdued,  the  military  system  is  restored.  But  it  all  comes 
to  nothing.  Algeria  merely  provides  a  home  for  perhaps 
forty  thousand  melancholy,  dejected,  pinched,  respectable 
settlers,  and  for  four  times  as  many  bitter,  despairing  exiles 
or  degraded  adventurers,  and  employs  many  thousand 
troops  and  officials,  at  the  cost  of  some  millions  sterling) 


to  force  two  and  a  half  millions  of  nomad  Mussulmans  to 
look  something  like  civilized  beings,  until  an  opportunity 
comes  of  showing  that  they  are  barbarians. 


FACTORY  CHILDREN. 

THE  Commission  lately  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
working  of  the  Factory  Acts  has  already  brought 
to  light  some  important  facts  bearing  on  the  physical 
condition  of  the  working  classes  in  large  towns.  There 
is  scarcely  any  question  that  covers  a  wider  field  of 
speculation  than  this.  It  bears  on  the  efficiency  of  the 
army,  on  the  diffusion  and  value  of  popular  education,  on 
the  maintenance  of  our  commercial  greatness,  and  even 
on  the  apparently  remote  subject  of  local  taxation.  If  ever 
this  country  is  again  at  war,  the  result  of  the  contest  must 
depend  in  a  great  degree  on  the  quality  of  the  troops  whom 
we  are  able  to  send  into  the  field.  England  can  never  hope 
to  rival  the  armies  of  the  Continental  Powers  in  size,  but 
judging  by  her  past  experience,  her  troops  ought 
to  be  among  the  very  best  soldiers  in  Europe.  Now  the 
first  requisite  of  a  soldier  is  a  certain  minimum 
of  size  and  strength.  He  needs  courage  and  training  into 
the  bargain;  but  even  these,  valuable  as  they  are,  do  not 
enable  their  possessor  to  disregard  those  indispensable  pre¬ 
liminaries.  It  is  the  same  with  the  place  of  the  country 
in  commercial  contests.  If  English  workmen  were  to 
decline  in  physical  strength,  they  would  be  deprived  of 
an  advantage  which,  more  than  anything  else,  has  given 
them  their  industrial  pre-eminence.  They  are  not  quicker 
or  more  intelligent  than  working-men  generally,  but 
such  quickness  and  intelligence  as  they  possess  would  not 
suffice  without  brute  strength.  Nor  can  we  comfort 
ourselves  with  the  reflection  that  a  loss  of  power  m 
the  field  or  in  the  workshop  will  be  compensated  by  a 
mental  gain.  A  certain  physical  basis  is  indispensable 
to  educational  progress.  Here  and  there  you  may  meet 
with  a  cripple  or  an  invalid,  in  whom  the  mind  seems 
to  have  outrun  the  body,  but,  ordinarily  speaking,  good 
health  lies  at  the  foundation  of  good  education.  Children 
will  not  learn  if  they  have  not  the  energy  which  only 
health  gives.  A  population  which  can  neither  fight  nor 
work  nor  learn  is  on  the  high  road  to  the  workhouse,  and 
in  this  way  the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  rates  depends  on 
the  health  of  those  who,  when  they  are  unable  to  earn 
money  by  their  labour,  have  no  other  resource  but  the 
parish. 

During  their  recent  sitting  at  Manchester  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  heard  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Fergusson,  of 
Bolton,  who  has  held  the  office  of  Certifying  Surgeon 
under  the  Factory  Acts  in  that  town  for  the  last  fourteen 
years.  In  the  opinion  of  this  gentleman,  there  is  a  steady 
physical  degeneration  going  on  among  the  factory  population . 
Hehaskept  an  accurate  account  of  the  physical  development 
of  the  children  who  come  to  him  for  certificates,  and 
the  number  of  children  who  at  thirteen  are  physically 
unfit  to  work  full  time  increases,  he  says,  every  year. 
He  has  always  weighed  every  child  at  the  time  of  giving  it 
a  certificate,  and  when  the  same  children  have  come  under 
his  notice  a  few  months  later,  he  has  had  them  weighed 
again.  In  many  instances  he  has  found  that  after  an  in¬ 
terval  of  three  or  even  six  months  they  are  not  an  ounce 
heavier,  while  in  some  cases  they  have  actually  decreased 
in  weight.  This  fact,  in  his  judgment,  proves  conclusively 
that  a  child  ought  not  to  be  woi’king  full  time,  and  that  if 
it  does  work  full  time,  it  will  probably  be  at  the  cost  of 
stunted  growth  and  shortened  life.  Dr.  Fergusson  does 
not  attribute  this  steady  deterioration  of  physical  condition 
to  any  necessary  unwholesomeness  in  the  work  itself.  On 
the  contrary,  he  believes  that  the  sanitary  state  of  the  mills 
is  better  now  than  it  was  some  years  ago,  so  that  the 
children  are  growing  less  healthy  as  the  places  in  which 
they  work  are  growing  more  healthy.  The  evil  is 
partly  the  fault  of  the  parents  and  partly  the  fault  of 
the  children.  The  parents  have  usually  injured  their 
constitutions  in  the  first  instance.  They  next  do  their  best 
to  injure  the  constitutions  of  their  children.  And  then,  as 
soon  as  the  children  get  a  chance,  they  do  their  best  to 
injure  their  own  constitutions.  Children  are  born  weakly 
because  of  the  intemperate  habits  to  which  their  fathers 
and  mothers  have  given  way.  They  continue  weakly 
because  of  the  improper  food  on  which  they  are  brought 
up.  And  what  strength  they  have  is  further  impaired  by 
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the  use  of  tobacco  during  the  period  of  growth.  The 
first  of  these  three  causes  has  probably  been  in  operation 
as  long  as  factories  have  existed,  but  the  two  latter  are, 
to.  a  considerable  extent,  novel.  Thirty  years  ago,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Fergusson,  children  were  brought  up  on 
milk.  Now,  as  soon  as  they  are  weaned,  they  are  princi¬ 
pally  fed  on  tea  or  coffee.  The  injury  done  to  children 
by  this  change  hardly  needed  proof;  but  Dr.  Fer- 
gusson  has  made  direct  experiments  on  the  compara¬ 
tive  effects  of  the  two  dietaries.  He  has  had  milk 
given  to  feeble  children  twice  a  day  by  persons  whom 
he  could  trust,  and  has  compared  the  growth  in  these 
selected  instances  with  the  growth  of  children  fed  upon  tea 
or  coffee.  In  the  former  case,  the  average  increase  in 
weight  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fifteen  is  15  lbs. 
a  year,  while  in  the  latter  case  it  is  only  4  lbs.  a  year. 
This  is  a  very  serious  difference  for  this  important 
period  of  life,  and  is  probably  sufficient  by  itself  to  account 
for  much  of  the  physical  degeneracy  which  Dr.  Fergusson 
has  observed. 

It  is  easier  to  point  out  the  cause  of  the  mischief 
than  to  suggest  a  cure  for  it.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  naturally  declined  to  push  the  inquiry  into 
the  habits  of  the  working-classes,  and  asked  Dr.  Fergusson 
whether  he  could  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  Factory 
Acts  that  would  be  likely  to  effect  an  improvement.  Dr. 
Fergusson  was  ready  with  a  proposal,  but  it  is  hardly 
one  that  stands  much  chance  of  being  adopted.  He  would 
forbid  children  to  work  full  time  until  they  have  not  only 
reached  the  age  of  thirteen,  but  have  also  attained  the 
measure  of  strength  and  apparent  good  health  which  a  child 
of  that  age  ordinarily  possesses.  In  this  way  he  thinks 
that  parents  would  be  obliged  in  their  own  interest  to  see 
that  their  children  were  brought  up  on  a  better  system. 
That  this  plan  would  have  the  desired  result  if  it  were  pos¬ 
sible  to  carry  it  out  is  likely  enough,  but  the  necessary  in¬ 
equalities  of  its  working,  and  the  many  cases  of 
unavoidable  hardship  which  would  arise  under  it, 
would  of  themselves  be  fatal  to  its  retention.  If  the 
babes  of  the  factory  population  cannot  be  fed  on 
milk  without  the  intervention  of  Parliament,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  they  will  continue  to  live  on  tea  and  coffee. 
The  main  cause  of  this  general  disuse  of  milk  as  the  ordi¬ 
nary  food  of  children  is  probably  the  great  rise  in  the 
price  of  milk  consequent  on  the  growth  of  population  in 
the  manufacturing  districts,  accompanied  as  that  growth 
has  been  by  the  positive  falling  off  in  the  supply  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  cattle  plague.  Parents  may  not  be 
fully  aware  of  the  harm  their  children  sustain  by  the 
change,  but  if  they  were  told  of  it,  they  would  perhaps 
answer  that  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  price  which  even 
skim  milk  now  commands.  The  most  effective  enre,  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  evil  would  be  the  discovery  of  some  mode  of 
increasing  the  quantity  of  milk  ;  but  as  no  one  is  likely  to 
take  to  dairy-farming  out  of  pure  philanthropy,  this  is  not  a 
remedy  which  it  can  answer  any  good  purpose  to  insist  on. 
Something,  however,  may  be  done  by  the  manufacturers 
who  employ  these  children.  It  is  to  their  interest  that  the 
working  population  of  the  factory  districts  should  not  go 
on  getting  weaker  with  each  successive  generation,  and 
there  is  probably  more  good  work  to  be  got  out  of  a  fairly 
robust  child  than  out  of  one  that  is  only  just  strong  enough 
to  get  through  its  day’s  labour  without  remark.  On  purely 
selfish  grounds,  therefore,  if  we  include  in  the  idea  of  sel¬ 
fishness  some  degree  of  enlightenment,  the  factory  owners 
would  do  well  to  consider  whether  some  portion  of  the 
wages  of  children  under  a  certain  age  could  not  be  paid  in 
kind.  Dr.  Fergusson,  when  describing  the  result  of  his 
own  experiments,  speaks  of  having  had  milk  given  twice 
a  day  to  feeble  children  by  managers  of  mills,  and 
what  could  be  done  without  inconvenience  in  excep¬ 
tional  cases  could  certainly  be  done  as  a  general  rule. 
A  good  drink  of  milk  could  be  provided  twice  a  day  in  the 
mill  for  the  workers  under  a  given  age,  and  a  proportionate 
deduction  might  be  made  from  the  money  paid  to  them  at 
the  end  of  the  week.  No  doubt  such  a  practice  would  be 
open  to  abuse,  and  a  grasping  mill-owner  might  adopt  it, 
not  to  benefit  the  children,  but  because  he  looked  to  deduct 
more  than  the  value  of  the  milk  from  the  children’s  wages. 
But  if  the  present  mode  of  feeding  children  be  as  mis¬ 
chievous  as  Dr.  Fergusson  represents  it  to  be,  it  would  be 
worth  running  some  risk  to  put  an  end  to  a  process  which 
is  so  steadily  lowering  the  physical  condition  of  an  impor¬ 
tant  element  in  the  population. 


SCRUPLES. 

rjHIIERE  are  some  things  of  which  we  should  have  neither 
too  much  nor  too  little ;  and  among  these  are  scruples.  Un¬ 
scrupulous  is  a  term  of  just  reproach ;  the  unscrupulous  man  is 
dangerous  in  whatever  capacity  we  have  to  deal  with  him,  hut  the 
man  of  scruples  is  not  therefore  desirable  as  such.  He  may  he 
eligible  and  deserving,  hut  we  should  like  him  better  without 
his  scruples,  for  nothing  is  a  graver  harrier  in  social  matters  than 
obtrusive  scruples  which  we  do  not  share.  Scruples  are  essentially 
private  things;  when  two  people  agree  together  in  an  objection 
or  an  opinion,  we  view  it  in  another  light,  and  probably  call  it 
something  else.  Scruples  represent  private  judgment  exercising 
itself  in  small  matters ;  that  is,  they  appear  small  to  common 
sense  or  to  prevalent  public  opinion,  though  they  are  large  and 
predominant  to  the  scrupulous  mind.  Not  that  scruples  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  prevailing  tone  of  thought  in  the  world,  hut  they 
are  the  means  hy  which  some  persons  take  their  share  in  it,  and 
they  constitute  the  originality  of  a  certain  class  of  intellect — they 
furnish  an  opportunity  for  that  self-assertion  which  is  a  natural 
object  with  thinkers  of  every  class  and  grade. 

Of  course  virtue  has  scruples.  The  minuter  duties  of  morality 
have,  we  may  say,  an  equal  obligation  with  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law  ;  hut  in  one  case  public  opinion  is  accepted  as 
exponent  and  interpreter,  while  the  scrupulous  conscience  owns  no 
law  hut  itself,  and  sees  no  further  than  the  letter.  Honesty  of  the 
straightforward  social  sort  agrees  that  it  is  a  sin  to  steal  a  pin,  hut 
it  does  as  it  would  he  done  hy ;  and,  holding  itself  justified  bv 
general  usage,  it  takes  the  pin  on  an  emergency  and  does  not 
call  it  stealing.  The  scrupulous  person  goes  pinless  at  the  cost 
of  being  a  less  competent  and  efficient  member  of  the  body 
politic,  hut  is  not  the  less  confident  and  satisfied.  The  scruples 
which  fairly  hear  the  character  of  scrupulosity  are  those  which 
warp  the  judgment  and  obscure  the  perception  of  the  relative 
importance  of  things.  The  man  who  is  governed  hy  them 
may  he  a  guide  to  himself,  hut  he  is  no  guide  for  others ; 
his  conscience  and  his  reason  are  not  on  sufficiently  good  terms. 
And  it  may  he  observed  that  nobody  can  he  scrupulous  all 
round;  a  pet  scruple  often  makes  a  clean  sweep  of  collateral 
obligations.  The  scrupulous  temper  is  liable  to  large  and  eccentric 
omissions  where  the  conscience  is  off  its  guard.  People  cannot  act 
as  members  of  a  family  or  a  community  whose  notions  of  private 
duty  cover  all  their  view  and  engross  their  attention.  We  live  in 
this  world  in  many  capacities,  all  imposing  moral  duties,  of  which 
common  sense  has  to  adjust  the  claims  where  they  seem  conflicting; 
hut  common  sense,  even  candid  and  unselfish  common  sense, 
is  despised  and  abhorred  hy  the  mind  possessed  hy  a  scruple, 
or  regulating  itself  by  a  code  of  scruples.  The  duties  that 
cannot  he  reconciled,  or  will  not  fit  in,  are  set  aside — overlooked 
as  not  of  obligation.  We  know  of  a  clergyman  who  had  a  scruple 
against  reading  any  of  the  words  in  italics  which  occurred  in  the 
Lessons  for  the  Day.  He  simply  passed  them  over  as  not  dictated 
by  inspiration.  It  was  indifferent  to  him  that  he  made  nonsense 
of  the  Word  of  God,  which  it  was  his  office  to  set  forth;  he  saw 
one  side  of  his  duty  so  very  plainly  that  he  saw  nothing  else,  and 
we  need  not  say  was  utterly  unpersuadable.  Nor  need  scruples 
he  of  this  absurd  type  to  show  an  equal  want  of  grasp  of  the 
leading  idea.  It  would  appear  that  the  capacity  for  a  large 
general  view  is  never  found  in  conjunction  with  this  microscopic 
activity  of  conscience.  All  scruples  are  conscientious,  and 
carry  with  them  a  sort  of  religious  obligation.  But  it  depends 
on  "the  character  how  deep  this  goes.  Aiany  people  scruple  to 
play  a  rubber  who  will  plunge  into  reckless  speculation  without 
a  twinge.  It  was  a  conscientious  scruple  which  induced  Pepys, 
on  receiving  a  letter  and  discerning  money  in  it,  to  empty  the 
letter  before  be  read  it,  “  that  I  might  say  I  saw  no  money  in 
the  paper  ” ;  and  this  is  only  a  type  of  the  action  of  a  great 
many  scrupulous  persons,  who  desire  to  profit  hy  the  consequences 
of  a  certain  course  of  action  without  incurring  the  responsibility 
of  it.  And,  short  of  this,  scruples  constantly  stand  in  the  way  of 
an  honest  perception  of  right  hy  stopping  at  the  letter.  A  mind 
given  to  small  scruples  has  the  judgment  in  leading  strings,  and 
often  misses  the  flash  of  truth  amid  the  minute  questions  which 
occupy  it.  Perhaps  the  most  common  form  of  hypocrisy  is  this 
self-deception. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  settle  what  are 
scruples — that  is,  conscientious  demurs  about  small  things.  What 
were  treated  as  such  at  one  time  are  afterwards  discovered  to  be 
broad  principles.  Reformers  are  charged  with  scruples  and  unneces¬ 
sary  niceties,  but  the  scrupulous  temper  which  fastens  naturally  on 
minutiae  is  not  the  reforming  temper.  The  so-called  scruples  of  some 
minds  have  founded  sects  and  parties,  and  changed  the  face  of  society. 
It  was  quoted  as  an  absurd  scruple  when  Lady  Huntingdon,  then 
“  Q.ueen  of  the  Methodists,”  having  got  her  daughter  named 
Lady  of  the  Bedchamber  to  the  Princesses,  resigned  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  as  she  would  not  let  her  play  cards  on  Sunday.  Society 
would  not  apply  this  term  to  such  an  objection  now.  Real  scruples, 
the  growth  of  a  certain  liahit  of  mind,  are  not  catching,  we  suspect ; 
they  are  characteristics,  though  circumstances  may  befriend  and 
develop  them.  'Yet  every  age  has  its  own  fashion  of  scruples.  A 
formula  which  at  one  period  everybody  accepts  without  doubt  or 
hesitation,  at  another  suggests  scruples  at  every  turn — not  the 
same,  hut  fitting  the  temper  of  the  objector.  To  himself  they  seem 
original,  the  birth  of  his  own  questioning  intellect,  and  in  fact  with  a 
family  resemblance  to  his  own  mind ;  hut  the  age  is  responsible  for 
this  particular  form.  Scruples  he  would  have  had  ten,  twenty,  or 
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fifty  years  ago,  but  not  these  particular  scruples.  Originality  is  but  a 
relative  term.  It  is  much  more  original,  for  instance,  in  these 
days  to  start  a  difficulty  about  eating  chickens  or  rabbits  till  the 
eater  is  satisfied  that  the  rule  of  the  Apostolic  Church  has  been 
observed  as  to  the  manner  of  their  killing,  than  to  have  scruples 
a  bout  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  for  to  most  people  the  first  question 
has  been  settled  for  good  and  all  ages  ago,  the  other  is  a  habit  of 
the  day ;  and  scruples  are  contagious. 

Scruples  that  interfere  with  the  easj^  flow  of  social  intercourse 
and  induce  a  sense  of  estrangement  and  incongruity  will  always 
be  equally  unpopular.  Scruples  of  dress,  diet,  diction,  precision  of 
statement,  humanity,  amusement,  ultra-honesty,  ultra-veracity,  are 
of  this  class,  as  setting  up  a  higher  standard  than  the  current  one. 
We  cannot  act  naturally  with  people  to  whom  our  example  even  in 
trifles  is  nothing,  who  regulate  every  word  and  action  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  appeal  to  private  conscience  or  opinion,  whose  deviation 
from  our  practice  is  a  tacit  rebuke,  who  confound  us  by  unexpected, 
undreamt-of  moral  difficulties.  We  all  not  only  call  ourselves,  but 
know  ourselves,  to  be  sinners ;  but  society  cannot  be  harmoniously 
earned  on  without  taking  for  granted  a  general  high  tone  and  com¬ 
munity  of  correct  principles.  The  man  of  scruples  breaks  in  upon 
this  amiable,  and  we  may  even  say  desirable,  assumption.  Time, 
change,  progress,  will  make  no  difference  here.  While  the 
world  lasts  the  man  who  parades  his  scruples  or  who  is  impelled 
by  conscience  to  obtrude  them  will  be  thought  to  spoil  good 
company.  Drawing-room  scruples  will  for  ever  be  a  solitary  joy,  as 
barking  pets  are  dear  to  nobody  but  the  owner.  But  out  of  doors 
it  is  different.  Never  before  have  hobbies  had  such  a  “  good  time,” 
or  scruples  been  so  leniently  dealt  with  ;  they  are  even  hailed  and 
welcomed  as  indicative  of  the  private  spirit,  as  emanations — eccentric 
perhaps,  but  legitimate — of  private  judgment,  which  when  first  set 
going  never  recognized  itself  for  what  it  was,  and  was  as  much 
scandalized  as  old  authority  at  the  variety  of  tones  in  which  it 
made  itself  heard.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  unanimous  are 
the  religious  writers  who  wrote  after  the  outburst  of  private  judg¬ 
ment  and  liberty  of  interpretation  upon  the  question  of  scruples. 
Whether  they  treat  him  with  scorn  or  pity,  all  schools  are  equally 
anxious  to  disown  the  over-scrupulous  as  an  ally.  Scruples,  says 
Jeremy  Taylor,  are  like  a  stone  in  the  shoe  ;  if  you  put  your  foot 
down  it  hurts  you,  if  you  lift  it  up  you  cannot  go  on.  South 
sneers  at  the  scrupulosity  of  those  observers  of  the  Sabbath  who 
not  only  set  apart  a  tune  to  prepare  for  it,  but  a  time  to  prepare 
for  that  preparation.  Barrow,  having-  probably  such  examples  in 
his  eye  as  the  scruple  of  Dr.  John  Owen  as  to  the  use  of  the  Lord’s 
Prayer,  which  led  him  to  pat  on  his  hat  whenever  it  was  repeated 
in  his  healing,  characterizes  the  scrupulous  temper  as  a  squeamish 
niceness,  a  froward  perverseness,  an  arrogant  self-conceitedness,  a 
manifest  despising  other  men’s  judgment,  a  virtual  condemn¬ 
ing  their  practice  of  fault  or  folly — qualities  intolerably  odious 
to  men  and  productive  of  enmity.  The  unsociable  nature  of 
scruples  is  equally  repugnant  to  the  exponent  of  popular  Noncon¬ 
formity,  Bunyan,  himself  at  one  time  of  scruples  all  compact.  Mr. 
Feeble  Mind  warns  his  companions,  “  I  shall  like  no  laughing ;  I 
shall  like  no  gay  attire ;  I  shall  like  no  unprofitable  questions 
and  making  a  final  disposition  of  his  effects  within  sight  of  the 
Holy  City,  thus  bequeaths  the  scrupulosity  personified  in  his 
name : — “  As  for  my  feeble  mind,  that  I  will  leave  behind,  for  that 
I  shall  have  no  need  in  the  place  whither  I  go,  nor  is  it  worth 
bestowing  on  the  poorest  pilgrims  ;  wherefore  when  I  am  gone  I 
desire  that  you,  Mr.  Valiant,  will  bury  it  in  a  dunghill.”  This  is 
taking  the  habit  on  its  constitutional  side.  Scruples  are  constantly 
engendered  by  weak  health,  or  by  solitude  working  upon  a  sensitive 
conscience,  till  not  only  every  deed  but  every  thought  is  subject  to 
harassing  questionings — 

One  while  I  think,  and  then  I  am  in  pain 

To  think  how  to  unthink  that  thought  again. 

The  reckless  circulation  of  scruples  lias  a  good  deal  to  answer  for 
in  the  case  of  these  victims,  whose  sphere  as  well  as  happiness  lies 
in  work  and  action,  but  who,  brooding  and  demurring,  at  length 
resemble  Doubt  in  Spenser’s  allegory  : — 

He  looked  askew  With  his  mistrustful  ejvs, 

And  nicely  trod  as  thorns  lay  in  his  way, 

Or  that  the  floore  to  shrinke  he  did  avyse, 

And  on  a  broken  reed  he  still  did  staye 
His  feeble  steps,  which  shrunk  when  hard  thereon  he  lay. 

Scruples  may  bave  a  moral  or  an  intellectual  basis.  Humility 
is  apt  to  be  frill  of  scruples  when  it  unduly  predominates  over  the 
judgment ;  and  tbe  result  is  often  seen  in  quaint  peculiarities  of 
diction  ;  it  seems  a  sort  of  unbecoming  self-assertion  to  talk  as  other 
people  do.  This  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  the  ostentatious 
humility  of  certain  religious  professors  who  perpetrate  acts  of 
humility,  like  the  convert  of  rank  who  scrupled  to  spend  any 
money  on  himself,  and  was  so  ready  with  his  answer  when  asked 
why  he  travelled  third  class — “  Because  there  was  not  a  fom’th.” 
Humility  has  no  ready  answers  ;  its  scruples  are  not  recognized  as 
such  by  the  owner,  and  their  effect  upon  others  is  different.  Intel¬ 
lectual  scruples  irritate,  the- unreasonable  scruples  of  humility  only 
embarrass.  Probably  all  duties  in  order  to  be  heroically  performed 
must  display  some  excess  in  the  direction  of  either  refinement  or 
exaggeration;  thus  alone  can  they  impress  the  popular  imagina¬ 
tion.  Nor  is  it  in  human-  nature  to  he  at  once  zealous  and 
absolutely  reasonable.  In  all  scruples  there  is  something  supe- 
rogatory.  We  may  call  it  a  scruple  in  General  Lee  never  to  drink 
wine  and  never  to  smoke,  but  it  was  not  due  to  a  scruple  that  he 
never  swore.  The  rules  that  people  set  themselves  for  their 


practical  guidance  are  often  dictated  by  scruples,  unreasonable 
perhaps,  but  still  serviceable.  Thus  a  very  worthy  old  woman 
bound  herself  by  two  scruples  never  to  let  tbe  cat  sit  on  her  knee 
and  never  to  blow  her  fire  with  the  bellows— innocent  practices, 
as  it  seems,  but  to  her  types  of  indolence  and  neglected  duties. 

“  Who  wills  the  end  wills  the  means  ”  is  a  favourite  maxim  of 
the  unscrupulous;  hut  scrupulosity  will  err  on  the  other  side,  and 
spend  all  its  consciousness  in  carping  at  indispensable  conditions ; 
like  tbe  zealous  missionary  who  thought  it  right  to  marry,  but 
scrupled  to  give  any  time  to  courting  the  lady.  Scruples  with 
many  people  are  a  mere  sham ;  they  set  them  up,  as  others  m  :ke 
rules,  to  help  them  in  an  emergency ;  as  a  convenient  form  for  re¬ 
fusing  a  request  or  conferring  an  obligation.  These  are  no  slavery, 
which  tlie  scruple  proper  emphatically  is,  and,  as  each,  hi -w ever 
conscientious,  inferior  as  a  guide  to  tbe  unshackled  judgment 
with  its  larger  comprehensive  views.  An  incapacity  for  this  wider 
survey  of  duty,  combined  with  intellectual  activity,  makes  si  vuj  As 
often  a  family  trait.  Each  member  according- to  his  degue  of 
ability  and  his  temperament  will  have  his  own  ;  each  will  deviate 
from  the  general  custom  and  be  a  law  to  .himself,  and  the  reverse 
of  a  law  to  his  kith  and  kin.  But  whatever  the  divergence,  one 
point  they  will  have  in  common — an  entire  absence  of  wit  and 
humour  in  themselves,  and  most  commonly  a  want  of  appreciation 
of  these  qualities  in  others. 


THE  DAUGHTER  VISIBLE. 

T\EBTJT ANTES  are  thought  by  some  to  lie  interesting;  hut  to 
the  philosophic  observer  the  mother  of  the  debutante  presents 
a  more  interesting  study  in  proportion  as  a  full-blown  matron  is 
a  more  suggestive  type  of  womanhood  than  an  immature  mbs. 
The  presentation  of  a  daughter  is  a  sort  of  grand  climacteric  in 
the  life  of  woman.  Marriage  of  course  is  a  change ;  but,  thanks 
to  the  enlightened  notions  which  nowadays  happily  prevail  upon 
it,  its  effects  as  an  alterative  are  minimized.  It  may  be  regarded 
simply  as  an  extension  of  young  ladyhood  with  the  area  of  flirta¬ 
tion  vastly  increased.  Maternity,  again,  is  an  experience  which 
may  he  dismissed  as  for  at  least  eighteen  years  quite  insignificant 
in  the  career  of  a  fashionable  mother.  Invisible  girls  interfere 
with  the  amusements  of  a  lively  parent  little  more  than  non¬ 
existent  girls.  But  the  Daughter  Visible  works  a  change  which, 
by  comparison  with  the  trifling  variations  of  circumstances  o 
which  we  have  referred,  may  fairly  be  described  as  momentous. 
She  is  the  signal  for  a  complete  revolution  in  the  maternal  habits, 
aims,  tastes,  character  itself.  The  psychological  crisis  out  of  the 
throes  of  which  the  Dowager  is  horn  is  an  era  in  the  history  of 
woman  which  well  repays  the  study  of  on-lookers,  who  watch  the 
development  with  pity,  wonder,  or  amusement,  according  to  the 
observer’s  mood  and  temperament. 

Different  women  are  affected  by  the  Daughter  Visible  in  different 
ways,  but  certain  phenomena  are  common  to  all  new-fledged 
chaperons.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  to  a  ci-devant  beauty 
tbe  epiphany  of  a  daughter  involves  a  good  deal  of  mortification. 
In  tbe  first  place,  a  girl  in  society  is  an  unwelcome  chronometer. 
Then,  if  she  is  pretty,  the  contrast  which  blooming  charms  present 
to  buxom  is  trying.  The  pulchra  mater  may  show  her  tact,  how¬ 
ever,  by  posing  as  that  elder  sister  of  her  Jilia  pulehrfor  whom 
elderly  admirers  of  the  buxom  conjure  up  for  her  consolation. 
The  self-important  lady  from  the  country,  who  has  quitted 
Broadacres  Park  and  her  dignified  niche  in  the  county  hierarchy 
for  a  season  in  town,  enters  on  the  chaperon's  career  with  no 
such  sentimental  retrospect,  hut  without  the  activity  needed  for 
going  the  pace  of  May  Fair  without  signs  of  distress.  On  her  the 
Daughter  Visible  acts  as  galvanism  acts  on  heavy  bodies.  She 
labours  through  her  part  as  duenna  with  the  ponderous  liveliness 
of  a  sportive  elephant.  Then  there  is  the  matron  who  has  culti¬ 
vated  literature  and  politics,  and  laudably  aimed  at  making  her 
drawing-room  a  centre  for  intellectual  and  artistic  distinction. 
From  her  the  avatar  of  the  daughter  exacts  a  truly  cruel  sacrifice. 
She  has  to  turn  her  back  on  her  social  antecedents.  The  dream  of 
a  Holland  House,  of  which  she  should  he  the  presiding  genius, 
is  abandoned ;  receptions  are  exchanged  for  balls,  savants  for 
dandies,  sucking  statesmen  for  brainless  guardsmen,  all  the 
talents  .for  all  the  inanities.  This  frivolous  metamorphosis 
is  accomplished  without  faltering,  hut  not  without  a  struggle, 
which  gives  an  air  of  perplexity  to  her  demeanour  which  it 
takes  a  season  or  two  to  efface.  There  is  one  kind  of  mother 
who  is  unfeignedly  glad  to  launch  a  daughter  in  society — the 
matron  who  is  what  Pope  asserts  all  women  are  at  heart. 
To  her  the  Daughter  Visible  is  welcome  as  opening  flood-gates  of 
fresh  dissipation,  and  furnishing  an  excuse  for  new  frolics  on 
her  own  account.  The  passion  for  racket  is  so  strong  in  some 
women  that  they  cannot  wait  till  its  satisfaction  becomes  a  duty  to 
their  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  a  footing  in  ballrooms  is  maintained 
by  the  device  of  adopting  some  presentable  prote/jee  to  serve  as  a 
warming-pan  for  girls  of  their  own  still  in  their  teens. 

Of  the  characteristics  common  to  all  mothers  in  their  first  year 
of  chaperonage,  perhaps  the  most  striking  is  their  restlessness. 
The  mother  of  the  debutante  is,  to  an  almost  distressing  decree, 
the  embodiment  of  unrest.  A  believer  in  metempsychosis, 
observing  her  on  her  rounds,  would  probably  think  that  the  soul 
of  the  Wandering  Jew  or  the  Flying  Dutchman  had  in  these  later 
days  assumed  a  female  shape,  and  chosen  Belgravia  for  its  haunt. 
Encountered  by  daylight,  she  is  always  on  her  way  from  the 
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Park  to  Prince’s,  from  Prince's  to  Polo.  Meet  her  by  candlelight 
and  she  is  always  on  the  move,  “  going  on  ”  to  this  place  or  to 
that.  Her  presence  in  any  given  spot  is  not  worth  ten  minutes’ 
purchase.  There  is  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  satin  shoe.  As 
you  push  your  way  up  Lady  A.’s  staircase,  she  sweeps  down 
it,  and  past  you,  on  her  road  elsewhere.  Follow  her  to 
Lady  B.’s,  and.  you  will  find  that  she  has  flown  further 
afield.  Conversation  with  her  has  been  out  of  the  question 
since  Easter ;  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  you  may  per¬ 
haps  edge  in  two  consecutive  remarks ;  after  Whitsuntide  speech 
with  her  resolves  itself  into  signs  and  obiter  ejaculations.  This 
feverish  activity  is  not  only  tiresome  to  witness,  but  it  is  a  tac¬ 
tical  blunder.  Its  effect  is  to  render  her  unfit  for  the  judicious 
discharge  of  her  delicate  duties.  To  conceive  a  design  and  to  carry 
it  into  execution,  intervals  of  calm  thought  are  necessary,  and  a 
few  quiet  moments  spent  in  considering  the  resoiu-ces  at  her  com¬ 
mand  for  the  circumvention  of  the  eldest  son,  the  most  effective 
means  of  employing  them,  and  the  best  way  of  overcoming  his 
resistance,  would  do  more  for  her  project  than  all  this  extravagant 
hurry.  But  of  so  much  mental  effort  a  woman  engulphed  in  a 
maelstrom  of  engagements  is  incapable.  In  seasons  to  come  she 
will  find  more  time  for  study  and  reflection,  and  will  learn  by 
degrees  that  it  is  not  distraction,  but  concentration  of  forces,  which 
in  matrimonial  as  well  as  in  military  struggles  wins  the  day. 
Fagged  and  exhausted  hy  her  exuberant  energy,  she  finds  herself 
as  far  as  ever  from  the  object  of  her  pursuit.  The  chase  which 
opeued  so  briskly  in  April  assumes  a  very  different  aspect  in  July, 
reminding  one  of  the  deadlock  described  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  : — 

Not  nearer  might  the  hounds  attain. 

Nor  farther  might  the  quarry  strain. 

The  hunted  heir  is  still  in  view,  but  all  her  efforts  to  run  him 
down  and  make  a  trophy  of  his  ancestral  acres  and  prospective 
coronet  are  vain. 

Another  trait  of  the  one-year-old  chaperon  is  her  hopefulness. 
It  is  pretty  to  see  how  sanguine  she  is,  and  what  a  bright  view  she 
takes  of  the  future.  One  set  of  persons  are  always  saying  such 
kind  things  about  her  girl,  and  another  set  are  always  repeating 
them  to  her.  While  other  young  ladies  are  misconducting  them¬ 
selves  horribly,  her  Blanche  is  the  model  of  propriety  and  good 
manners.  She  is  declared  to  inherit  the  charm  of  her  family,  the 
fascination  of  her  race.  If  not  lovely,  she  is  sprightly ;  if  not 
sprightly,  she  is  invariably  well  dressed.  A  great  personage  has 
pronounced  her  a  tidy-looking  girl.  The  gilded  youth  smile  a 
languid  approval  of  her  efforts  to  please.  In  the  ball-room  she 
never  sits  unasked  to  dance ;  at  the  dinner-table  her  virginal 
prattle  is  appreciated.  In  short,  Blanche  is  a  success ;  and  this  is 
naturally  gratifying  to  Blanche’s  mother.  Hopefulness  assumes 
various  forms  in  the  young  dowager.  Sometimes  it  breeds  a  real 
or  affected  indifference.  In  an  access  of  candour  she  may  be  heard 
thanking  heaven  that  she  is  not  as  scheming  Lady  Dash  and  eager 
Lady  Blank.  The  unblushing  effrontery  of  the  one  and  the  trans¬ 
parent  wiles  of  the  other  are  in  her  eyes  equally  ludicrous  and  dis¬ 
gusting.  She  is  not  in  a  hurry  to  part  with  her  dear  girl ;  not  she. 
For  a  season  or  two  she  hopes  to  enjoy  her  sweet  companionship. 
When  the  inevitable  offer  comes,  it  will  find  her  not  unprepared ; 
meantime  she  is  content  to  remain  serenely  expectant.  There  is  a 
moral  elevation  in  these  sentiments  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admire.  They  shine  like  the  wreck  of  a  nobler  maternal  philo¬ 
sophy  propounded  in  a  naughty  world.  Only  they  must  not  be 
carried  out  to  a  Quixotic  extent,  nor  suffered  to  mislead  the 
true  girlish  instincts  into  disconnecting  worth  from  wealth, 
duty  from  diamonds.  But  hopefulness  in  the  parent-chaperon 
sometimes  becomes  a  snare.  It  begets  a  vaulting  ambition  which 
is  apt  to  overleap  itself.  Blanche  must  marry  in  her  first  season, 
and  marry  splendidly.  Indeed  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  mere 
marriage,  but  of  what  the  fashionable  reporter  calls  an  “  alliance,” 
and  of  an  alliance  not  with  prosperous  iron  or  calico,  but  with 
strawberry-leaves,  or  the  next  best  thing  to  strawberry-leaves.  It 
is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  a  lynx-eyed  clearness  of  vision  the 
ambitious  mother  sweeps  society  through  her  eyeglass,  and  by 
what  subtle  intuitions  she  detects  the  presence  of  a  Porpbyrogenit. 
You  venture  to  accost  her  at  a  crowded  reception,  and  are  turning 
a  graceful  nothing,  when  lo,  a  plunge  to  the  right,  on  the  lady’s 
part,  warns  you  that  you  have  no  longer  a  listener.  Following 
with  your  eye  the  undulation  of  her  skirts  you  discover  the  cause 
of  your  abrupt  desertion,  in  the  shape  of  the  young  heir  to  the 
Loamshire  dukedom,  and  catch  the  echo  of  the  honied  accent  with 
which  he  is  greeted.  Why  does  she  exhibit  such  a  sudden  interest 
in  your  simple  remark  about  the  weather?  Because  she  has 
marked  the  entrance  of  a  Highland  earl,  and  wants  to  use  you  as 
a  trap  for  waylaying  him.  A  glance  round  a  ballroom  is  enough 
to  assure  her  of  the  presence  of  the  “  right  men.”  With  the 
“  right  men  ”  Blanche  may  dance  or  sit  through  dances,  flirt  and 
be  flirted  with,  lose  herself  in  conservatories,  or  linger  in  supper 
rooms.  Where  the  right  men  are,  Blanche’s  mother  sits  a  smiling 
wallflower  until  daybreak ;  but  from  a  room  where  the  “  wrong 
men  ”  predominate,  she  beats  a  hasty  and  rather  indignant  retreat. 
“  Come  along,  my  dear,”  said  a  veteran  dowager,  a  model  in  all 
but  the  courageous  frankness  of  her  opinions  to  young  chaperons 
learning  their  trade,  as  she  swept  her  fair  charge  from  a  scene 
of  the  latter  description.  “  There  is  no  business  to  be  done  here 
to-niglit.  Let  us  go  home  to  bed.” 

Another  very  natural,  but  at  the  same  time  rather  melancholy, 
effect  of  the  Daughter  Visible  is  the  sudden  decay  of  her 
mother's  interest  in  former  friends,  and  the  subjection  of  sentiment 


in  her  bosom  to  a  rigid  utilitarianism.  Is  this  man  or  this  woman 
of  any  use  to  me  ?  Because,  otherwise,  let  him  or  her  get  out  of 
my  way.  This  is  the  one  standard  by  which  henceforward  she 
regulates  her  social  conduct.  Spinster  acquaintances  are  sacrificed 
in  a  holocaust  to  the  tyrant  daughter.  Humble  admirers  receive 
a  quiet  conye,  and  are  dismissed  to  the  limbo  of  inutilities.  Even 
the  chronic  adorer  who  has  lounged  for  years  in  her  drawing-room 
must  submit  to  the  curtailment  of  his  daily  budget  of  small-talk. 
The  time  is  past  when  she  could  afford  to  sit  and  be  amused. 
Henceforward  her  smiles  are  reserved  for  auxiliaries  alone.  You 
are  appraised  as  a  possible  ally.  If  you  are  worth  subsidizing,  you 
may  hold  your  ground  in  her  favour ;  otherwise  you  are  politely 
discarded.  On  the  other  hand,  the  meanest  instrument  for  aiding 
her  plans,  be  it  the  emptiest  fopling  or  the  veriest  noodle  of  the 
clubs,  is  courted  and  caressed.  It  is  natural  that  old  cronies  should 
feel  sore  at  her  neglect  of  them ;  but  calm  and  dispassionate  judges 
will  view  her  conduct  in  another  light.  They  will  not  only  make 
allowance  for  the  exigencies  of  her  situation,  but  will  even  find 
something  in  her  new  attitude  and  vocation  to  admire.  A  woman 
with  a  purpose  in  life  is  a  head  and  shoulders  above  her  aimless 
molluscous  sister  who  has  none.  Enthusiasm  is  always  respect¬ 
able  ;  and  the  young  dowager  enters  on  her  arduous  task  with 
genuine  enthusiasm.  All  that  the  wounded  soldier  was  to  Florence 
Nightingale,  or  the  inmate  of  Newgate  to  Elizabeth  Fry,  the  bril¬ 
liant  settlement  of  her  daughter  is  to  her.  There  may  be 
higher  and  purer  objects  of  ambition  than  hers,  but  there  is 
probably  none  which  makes  greater  demands  on  the  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual  resources  of  the  sex.  Her  end  may  not 
be  all  that  a  stern  moralist  would  approve,  but  let  us  at  least 
do  justice  to  the  means  employed  for  attaining  it.  Let  us 
not  refuse  our  tribute  of  homage  to  her  patience  and  her  fertility 
of  resource,  to  her  industry  in  informing  herself  of  the  precise 
figure  of  a  fortune,  the  exact  amount  of  an  acreage,  the  legal  bear¬ 
ing  of  a  will,  to  her  indefatigable  civility  and  her  politic  rudeness, 
to  her  skill  in  alternating  blandishment  with  menace,  to  her  brave 
resolve  in  the  last  resort  to  stand  at  bay  and  “  ask  intentions  ” ;  in 
a  word,  to  her  conscientious  endeavour  to  reconcile  her  duty 
towards  her  Daughter  with  her  duty  towards  her  Neighbour  when 
the  latter  happens  to  be  also  the  heir  to  a  wealthy  peerage.  To 
those  who  look  below  the  surface,  the  true  heroine  of  a  first  season 
will  appear,  not  the  pretty  puppet  of  eighteen,  dancing  mechanically 
in  front  to  her  mother’s  piping,  but  the  untiring  performer  in  the 
background  who  is  learning  to  manipulate  the  strings  of  the  puppet 
show,  and  to  bend  certain  rather  refractory  puppets  of  the  male  sex 
to  her  will. 


RITUAL  UNIFORMITY. 

THE  subject  which  has  been  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
Purchas  judgment  and  the  new  Act  which  is  intended  to 
enforce  it  is  not  one  of  merely  local  or  even  merely  national  signi¬ 
ficance.  It  has  suggested  to  a  distinguished  writer  a  question  which 
might  be  stated  in  a  broader  form.  Many  recent  acts  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  or  quasi-ecclesiastical  authorities  have  led  people  to  ask 
themselves  whether  those  who  are  responsible  for  them  ever  take 
the  trouble  to  consider  whether,  not  “  the  Church  of  England  ” 
only,  but  the  Universal  Church  of  Christ,  “is  worth  pre¬ 
serving.”  This  wider  aspect  of  the  question  is  evidently  indeed 
not  unfamiliar  to  the  writer  who  has  preferred  in  this  instance 
to  discuss  it  in  its  more  limited  scope.  And  if  “  the  Church 
of  this  great  nation  is  worth  preserving  ”  at  the  cost  of  much 
which  makes  up  the  cherished  ideal  of  statesmen  and  prelates 
who  aspire  to  govern  a  vast  religious  community  by  the  discipline 
of  a  public  school  or  a  police  court,  the  same  principle  must  hold 
good  a  fortiori  of  a  Church  which  claims  to  be  universal.  No 
serious  man  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  existing 
phenomena  of  the  religious  world  can  doubt  that  we  are 
nearing,  if  we  have  not  reached,  a  momentous  crisis  in  the 
history,  not  of  this  or  that  particular  communion,  but  of  the 
entire  Christian  Church,  however  widely  the  definition  may  be 
extended,  and  not  least  in  the  history  of  what  is  at  once  the  most 
dogmatic  and  the  largest  of  Christian  communities.  Some  devout 
thinkers  may  prefer  to  take  refuge  in  the  language  of  prophecy, 
and  speak  of  the  approaching  reign  of  Antichrist,  while  others 
are  content  to  confine  themselves  within  the  safer  boundaries  of 
human  observation  and  experience.  But  in  either  case  they  are 
confronted  by  the  same  facts.  Infidelity  has  always,  of  course, 
found  a  place  in  the  literature  and  society  of  countries  nominally 
Christian,  except  when  temporarily  suppressed  by  the  suicidal  ex¬ 
pedient  of  a  censorship  or  an  Inquisition.  But  it  has  not  for 
centuries,  if  at  all,  gained  the  sort  of  position  it  holds  just  now. 
Even  when  the  Renaissance  was  in  full  swing,  and  it  was  the 
fashion  in  polite  society  to  affect  Pagan  beliefs  and  more  than 
affect  Pagan  vices,  the  poison  did  not  penetrate  far  below 
the  surface.  For  one  who  studied  the  cynical  philosophy  of 
Machiavelli,  and  aped  the  morals  of  Politian  or  Alexander  VI., 
there  were  a  thousand  who  hung  on  the  fiery  eloquence  of 
Savonarola,  and  at  least  believed  in  his  lofty  teaching,  if  they  did 
not  act  upon  it.  The  Christian  revelation,  and  even  “  the  pallid 
scheme  of  theism,”  had  not  then,  as  now,  been  fiercely,  openly,  and 
persistently  attacked  all  along  the  line.  If  atheism  or  scepticism  had 
grown  fashionable,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  become  respectable ; 
and  it  rapidly  succumbed  to  the  double  assault  of  the  Lutheran 
Reformation  and  the  Catholic  Counter-Reformation  which  followed 
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closely  upon  it.  But  in  this  respect  a  great  change  has  been  wit¬ 
nessed  in  our  own  day  within  the  memory  of  men  who  are  still  in 
middle  life.  Dr.  Newman  speaks  somewhere  in  the  famous  essay 
written  to  explain  his  secession  of  “  the  pressure  of  the  infidel 
argument,”  hut  its  pressure  has  been  far  more  keenly  felt  since 
1845.  Not  dnly  do  “  ladies  talk  heresy  in  gilded  saloons,”  to  adopt 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  characteristic  phraseology,  hut  it  is  impossible  in  any 
mixed  society  to  be  sure  beforehand  bow  many  will  be  “  on  the 
side  of  the  angels.”  It  is  needless,  and  would  detain  us  too  long 
from  our  immediate  subject,  to  multiply  illustrations  of  a  fact 
which  is  obscure  to  those  only  who  do  not  choose  to  see.  And  to 
all  who  still  consider  Christianity  and  the  Christian  Church  worth 
preserving,  it  becomes  a  question  of  grave  import  how  it  should 
be  dealt  with.  One  method  of  answering  that  question  has  been 
tried  on  an  extensive  scale  during  the  last  two  or  three  decades, 
and  the  united  wisdom  of  Church  and  State  conspired  last  year 
to  provide  facilities  for  giving  it  a  new  trial  in  England.  Unity  of 
faith  is  no  doubt  the  antithesis  of  scepticism.  And  what  simpler 
way,  it  may  be  argued,  of  securing  unity  than  to  enforce  a  rigid 
uniformity  ?  A  French  Minister  of  Instruction  under  the  late 
Imperial  Government  boasted  that,  when  the  hand  of  his  watch 
pointed  in  a  certain  direction,  he  knew  that  every  child  in  France 
was  repeating  the  same  lesson.  Uniformity,  it  must  be  granted, 
was  complete,  and  “with  a  light  heart”  the  French  nation  entered 
on  the  campaign  of  1S70.  Subsequent  events  supplied  an  odd 
illustration  of  its  unity. 

We  are  not  going  to  enter  here  on  any  discussion  of  the  details 
of  the  Anglican  or  any  other  form  of  Christian  worship.  There  is 
of  course  a  sense  in  which  the  old  saying  is  necessarily  true,  lex 
supplicandi,  lex  credendi.  Worship  must  always  be  the  index  and 
expression  of  belief.  But  the  same  belief  may  clothe  itself  in  very 
diverse  forms  according  to  varieties  of  national  or  social  or  indi¬ 
vidual  character.  And  to  compress  them  all  under  one  cast-iron 
system  of  outward  uniformity  is  to  sacrifice  substance  to  form,  and 
establish  a  show  of  external  symmetry  at  the  cost  of  secret  discon¬ 
tent,  all  the  more  bitter  because  forcibly  suppressed.  Statesmen  and 
ecclesiastics,  however,  are  too  apt  to  be  of  M.  Duruy's  mind,  and 
will  not  be  conteut  that  the  same  truths  should  be  taught  unless 
they  are  taught  everywhere  in  precisely  the  same  manner  and  under 
identical  conditions  of  outward  detail.  They  often  seem  even  to 
consider  that  this  visible  uniformity  is  the  more  important  point  of 
the  two.  It  matters  little,  for  instance,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
ecclesiastical  legislation  of  last  year,  what  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist 
is  preached,  so  long  as  it  is  preached  in  a  surplice  and  not  in  a 
chasuble.  This  certainly  looks  like  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  But  it  is  a  perversity  by  no  means  confined  to  the  members 
of  one  party  or  one  Church,  or  rather  it  is  a  conspicuous  example  of 
the  old  proverb  that  “  extremes  meet.”  Archbishop  Tait  would 
hardly  be  gratified  at  being  told  that  his  policy  was  Ultramontane. 
It  is,  however,  the  policy  which  has  been  steadily  pursued,  with 
not  very  encouraging  results,  for  some  time  past  by  the  dominant 
party  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  During  the  reign  of  the 
present  Pope  a  dead  set  has  been  made  at  the  local  “  uses,”  which 
varied,  we  believe,  in  almost  every  diocese  in  France,  nearly,  if  not 
quite  all,  of  which  have  nowbeen  swept  away.  The  Parisian  breviary, 
remarkable  for  its  beautiful  hymnology, which  has  been  made  familiar 
to  many  English  readers  in  the  translation  of  the  late  Mr.  Isaac 
Williams,  only  disappeared  with  the  accession  of  the  present 
Ultramontane  Archbishop.  In  France  just  now  the  Pope  is 
able  to  have  his  own  way,  though  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 
whether  he  is  consulting  his  own  interests  by  these  drastic 
measures.  But  he  has  not  been  suffered  to  pursue  a  similar 
course  with  equal  impunity  elsewhere.  The  systematic  attempt 
to  Latinize  the  Uniate  Armenian  Church,  which  culminated  in 
the  forcible  elevation  of  Mgr.  Ilassoun  to  the  Patriarchate,  has 
led,  since  the  Vatican  Council,  to  the  breaking  off  of  more  than 
half  that  body  from  communion  with  Rome.  Still  more  recently,  a 
large  secession  has  taken  place  of  Uniates  in  the  Russian  Empire 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  to  the  Orthodox  Church,  and  this  was 
entirely  caused  by  the  senseless  endeavour  to  force  on  them  the 
Latin  ritual  in  place  of  their  own,  which  had  always  formerly 
been  permitted,  and  is  confessedly  free  from  doctrinal  error. 
Similar  disputes  appear  to  be  at  present  dividing  the  Slavonic 
and  Hellenic  sections  in  the  Eastern  Church,  between  whom  there 
is  also  no  sort  of  doctrinal  divergence  ;  and  a  formidable  schism  is 
reported  to  have  already  broken  out  in  Bulgaria.  Now  these  con¬ 
tentions,  and  especially  those  which  are  agitating  the  Uniates,  or 
Eastern  Christians  in  communion  with  Rome,  are  very  much  to 
our  present  purpose.  No  one  pretends  that  there  is  the  slightest 
difference  of  belief  between  the  adherents  of  the  Uniate  and  the 
Latin  rite.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  the  most  liberal-minded  stickler 
for  liturgical  freedom  would  be  prepared  to  tolerate  in  two  London 
churches  such  startling  contrasts  of  ceremonial  as  may  be  witnessed, 
for  instance,  at  Rome  in  churches  equally  subject  to  Papal  j  urisdiction. 
The  Uniate  rite,  which  in  all  but  a  few  minute  details  is  identical 
with  the  Orthodox  Eastern,  differs  at  least  to  eye  and  ear  from  the 
Roman,  we  do  not  say  more  widely  than  Mr.  Mackonochie’s 
usage  differs  from  Mr.  Ryle’s,  but  more  widely  than  either  of 
these  last  differs  from  the  service  of  the  mass.  Dean  Stanley  observes 
somewhere  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Eastern  Church  that  an  English 
Protestant  returning  from  the  East  feels  comparatively  at  home 
when  he  kneels  in  an  Italian  church.  Y7et  ordinary  Protestants 
have  far  less  common  ground  of  belief  with  a  Roman  Catholic 
than  the  latter  with  Orthodox  Christians.  It  has  been  the 
unwisdom  of  those  who  at  present  inspire  the  action  of  the 
Roman  Curia  to  ignore  all  such  considerations,  and  the  vast 


community  it  controls  is  torn  with  heartburnings  and  dissen¬ 
sions  in  consequence.  Fas  est  et  ah  hoste  duceri.  The  authorities 
who  manifest  so  nervous  a  jealousy  of  Romanizing  influence  in 
the  Church  of  England  might  at  least  condescend  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  the  high-handed  blundering  of  Ultramontanism. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  superfluous  to  remark  that,  while  so 
glaring  a  diversity  of  external  forms  as  that  which  distinguishes  the 
worship  of  the  Eastern  from  that  of  the  Western  Church  is  found 
compatible  with  the  closest  unity  of  dogmatic  faith,  the  most  exact 
liturgical  uniformity  affords  neither  evidence  nor  security  for  the 
avoidance  of  fundamental  differences  in  belief.  Among  the  many 
charges  brought  against  the  Jansenists  by  their  enemies,  they  were 
never  accused  of  departing  by  a  hair’s-breadth  from  the  prescribed 
ritual  of  the  French  Cburch,  which  nevertheless  continued  for 
years  to  denounce  and  treat  them  as  heretics.  The  so-called  Jan- 
senist  Church  of  Holland,  which  has  been  isolated  from  Rome  for 
centuries,  and  is  now  in  communion  with  the  Old  Catholics  of 
Germany,  has  never,  we  believe,  altered  one  syllable  of  the  prayers 
or  rubrics  of  the  Roman  Missal.  A  Pope  in  earlier  days,  whose 
name  Englishmen  have  reason  to  remember  with  gratitude,  when 
he  sent  missionaries  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  our  Saxon  forefathers, 
directed  them  to  gather  up  and  utilize  for  the  service  of  their 
converts  whatever  they  found  most  edifying  in  the  customs  of 
other  Churches,  whether  it  was  in  use  at  Rome  or  not.  Perhaps 
the  advice  given  to  the  first  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  albeit 
coming  from  a  Popish  source,  might  not  be  unworthy  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  his  modern  successors.  The  fact  is  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  both  of  pedantry  and  love  of  power — in  the  most  ignoble  sense 
of  the  phrase — in  this  hankering  after  a  Chinese  uniformity.  In 
the  Church  of  Rome  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  have  never  ceased  to  wage  a  steady  warfare 
against  all  varieties  of  local  usage,  whether  Eastern  or  Gallican. 
The  same  conflict  has  been  raging  within  a  limited  area  in  this 
country,  where  the  Ultramontane  party  have  spared  no  pains 
during  the  last  thirty  years  to  assimilate  every  minutest  detail, 
whether  architectural  or  ceremonial,  from  the  style  of  a  cathedral 
to  the  cut  of  a  surplice,  to  the  most  approved  Roman  pattern.  A 
similar  spirit  is  apparently  beginning  to  display  itself  in  the  Dis¬ 
established  Irish  Church,  some  of  whose  leading  members  are 
eager  to  assure  us  that,  now  they  have  the  making  of  their  laws  in 
their  own  hands,  they  are  resolved  to  enforce  a  rigid  obedience.  A 
learned  writer  whose  work  we  reviewed  favourably  the  other  day 
has  incidentally  pointed  out,  in  criticizing  the  Purchas  Judgment, 
that  no  such  “cast-iron  system  of  uniformity”  as  is  now 
demanded  by  zealots  of  the  most  opposite  schools  was 
attempted  to  be  enforced  in  the  prce-Reformation  Church. 
And  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  just  as 
art  has  been  called  “  the  bloom  of  decay,”  uniformity,  when¬ 
ever  it  has  been  most  completely  realized,  has  not  been  the 
preservation  of  unity,  but  the  substitute  for  its  loss.  The  moral 
influence  of  the  Papacy  was  never  more  extensive  or  more 
beneficent  than  under  Gregory  I. ;  it  has  never  been  more  suc¬ 
cessful,  as  Ultramontanes  justly  boast,  in  establishing  throughout 
its  jurisdiction  a  dead  level  of  outward  uniformity  than  under 
Pius  IX.,  whose  empire  is  honeycombed  with  secret  disaffection 
and  threatened  with  open  schism.  We  may  appeal  to  the  judgment 
of  every  intelligent  observer  as  to  which  is  the  noblest  ideal  and 
truest  evidence  of  religious  strength  and  harmony. 


UPPER  PEMBROKESHIRE  AND  TEIFISIDE. 

IT  is  not  often,  in  a  land  which  has  become  a  Chinese  puzzle  of 
railroads,  that  a  tourist  can  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  week 
out  of  earshot  of  the  engine-whistle.  Thanks  to  the  good  metal¬ 
ling  of  the  hilly  roads  and  to  the  excellent  breed  of  much-enduring 
horses,  that  half  of  Pembrokeshire,  or  Little  England  beyond  Wales, 
which  lies  north  of  Haverfordwest  and  runs  up  to  Cardiganshire, 
may  be  compassed  with  profit  and  at  leisure,  either  on  foot  or  by 
preferable  resort  to  a  light  trap,  so  that  you  can  turn  aside  at  any 
point  and  see  whatever  you  like,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  follow 
the  track  of  the  railway.  Taking  Haverfordwest  as  a  starting- 
point,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  a  fresher  or  less  hackneyed  country 
for  the  home-tourist  than  is  to  be  seen  on  a  drive  along 
the  upper  coast  of  St.  Bride’s  Bay  to  St.  David’s ;  thence 
through  a  wild,  weird  country,  full  of  cromlechs,  menhirs, 
and  early  British  remains,  as  well  as  occasional  sea  views, 
as  far  as  Fishguard ;  and  so  by  one  or  another  of  competing 
routes  to  the  Pembrokeshire  Newport,  which  nestles  under  the 
seeming  volcano  of  Cara  Englyr,  and  is  the  vestibule,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  charming  village,  church,  and  stream  of  Nevern. 
The  wonders  of  the  way  will  have  to  be  taken  in  detail; 
our  tourist  may  as  well  understand  first  that  his  sketch 
route  should  take  him  on  through  Eglwserw  to  Cilgerran,  and  so 
to  Cardigan.  Moving  thence,  when  he  has  explored  a  town 
and  port  wholly  gone  to  sleep  on  a  bed  of  culm  (i.e.  coal-dust 
mixed  with  a  third  of  slimy  dirt  into  moist  balls  of  tolerable  fuel), 
and  seen  the  scant  remains  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Dogmaels,  and 
strained  his  eyes  after  the  far  scantier  traces  of  Cardigan  Castle, 
he  may  well  devote  a  day,  or  as  much  more  as  he  can  spare,  to  the 
eighteen  miles  between  Cardigan  and  Llandyssil,  almost  every 
inch  along  the  banks  of  Teifi,  with  delicious  reaches  of  wood  and 
water.  Hill  and  dale,  Norman  castle,  quaint  old  seafaring  village, 
turf  and  stone  fences,  hedges  bristling  with  gorse  or  here  and  there 
with  laburnum,  characteristic  churches  (we  put  out  of  calculation 
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the  crowning  glory  of  the  district,  the  grand  obj  ect  of  the  pilgrimage, 
St.  David's  shrine  and  St.  David’s  restored  Cathedral),  the  most 
picturesque  of  Edwardian  bridges  (with  the  single  span  arch,  and 
the  cylindrical  side  tunnels,  to  lighten  the  masonry,  as  at  Ponty¬ 
pridd)  thrown  over  the  rocky  pools  of  Teifi,  or  some  point  of  con¬ 
tinence  with  one  of  its  tributaries — these  shifting  and  varied 
attractions,  with  now  and  then  a  vista  of  the  sea,  and  almost 
always  an  invigorating  sniff  of  it,  make  the  short  tour  we  have 
sketched  out  an  extremely  interesting  one. 

The  only  fear  is  lest  we  should  find  a  Capua  at  the  outset.  It 
is  well  that  the  inexperienced  tourist  should  be  prepared  for  the 
attractions  of  his  starting  point.  Haverfordwest,  set  upon  a  hill  that 
overlooks  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Cleddau,  and  itself  surmounted 
by  the  commanding  Norman  stronghold  which,  after  a  common 
Welsh  county  fashion,  modern  authorities  have  utilized  as  a  gaol, 
is  a  clean,  hroad-streeted,  hill-side  town,  with  one  noble  church 
and  a  couple  of  ruined  abbeys,  and  some  delightful  walks  on  the  high 
ground  near  the  river-side,  from  which  there  is  a  good  view.  The 
place,  in  fact,  is  above  the  average  of  Welsh  county  towns  in  point 
of  markets,  society,  and  general  pleasantness,  so  that  there  might 
he  worse  luck  than  being  stranded  there  in  preference  to  adven¬ 
turing  on  the  creaky  St.  David’s  omnibus,  an  ultima  ratio  to  which 
none  need  he  reduced  while  there  are  three  postiug-houses  with 
serviceable  cattle,  and  at  least  two  large  and  excellent  livery- 
stables.  But  there  is  a  fascination  in  the  name  of  St.  David’s, 
and  so  we  set  the  pretty  town  on  the  Cleddau  behind  us,  and 
casting  one  or  two  backward  glances  -  from  the  high  ground 
some  five  miles  or  so  on  the  St.  David’s  road,  at  the  extensive  view 
over  the  town  and  valley,  plod  on  as  best  we  may  till  the  bold 
ruin  of  Roche  Castle  stands  out  from  its  rocky  eyrie  on  the 
right.  The  Roches  or  De  Rupes  are  said  to  have  been  put 
iu  charge  of  the  province  or  hundred  of  Rlios  by  Henry  II., 
and  to  have  held  the  Flemish  colony  in  their  jurisdiction  from 
Roche  Castle  at  the  upper  end  to  Benton  Castle,  on  the  Haven,  at 
the  lower.  Their  outlook  over  Broadhaven  and  St.  Bride’s  Bay,  as 
well  as  the  broken  outlines  of  St.  David’s  Head  to  the  west,  might 
have  reconciled  them  to  an  even  less  populous  and  fertile  district ; 
but  we  are  not  sure  that  a  more  attractive  modern  colony  might 
not  be  set  down  on  the  slopes  stretching  down  to  the  snug  and 
sunny  beach  of  Newgale,  where  Giraldus  did  not  err  in  espying  in 
the  midst  of  the  sea  the  traces  of  a  submerged  forest.  A  feature 
of  this  beach  which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  recorded  in 
handbook  or  history  is  its  hank  of  gravel  and  pebble  thrown  up  in 
a  straight  line  between  the  beach  and  the  road,  alter  the  manner 
of  the  Chesil  beach,  near  Abbotsbury  and  Portland,  in  Dorsetshire. 
A  smart  ascent  and  then  a  couple  of  miles  of  high  ground  will 
bring  the  tourist  (mostly  afoot)  to  the  quaint  and  picturesque 
village  of  Solva,  a  semi-nautical  village  on  a  higher  and  lower 
level  at  the  head  and  sides  of  a  romantic  creek,  the  dwellers  about 
which,  though  seafaring  folk,  appear  to  he  keenly  alive  to  the 
tenure  of  a  bit  of  land  ;  for  every  cottage  has  its  thriving  garden, 
with  sometimes  a  south  wall,  and  very  commonly  fruit-trees  as 
well  as  vegetables.  It  is  deserving  of  record  too  that  there  is  a 
printing-press  in  Solva,  which  is  more  than  can  he  said  of  St. 
David’s.  Indeed  until  you  have  actually  entered  the  latter  there 
are  no  visible  signs  of  life  or  civilization  to  betray  it. 

Yet  St.  David’s,  once  seen,  can  never  he  forgotten.  It  must 
remain  the  “  ille  terrarum  pr aster  omnes  augulus,”  not  merely  to 
the  architect  and  ecclesiologist,  hut  to  all  who  can  appreciate  the 
triumphs  of  conception  and  achievement  of  which  Churchmen  were 
capable  in  simpler  and  less  self-seeking  ages  than  our  own.  Lying  as 
it  were  within  a  basin  of  no  great  circuit,  compact  as  a  whole,  yet 
wonderfully  diversified  in  spite  of  its  compactness,  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  St.  David’s  Cathedral  from  the  Gate-house  on  the  S.E., 
the  prebendal  houses,  or  the  preferable  approach  from  the  N.E., 
discloses  the  magnificence  of  the  original  design.  It  is  only 
modern  parsimony  that  hesitates  to  provide  for  regular  services  here, 
but  we  recognize  a  step  iu  the  right  direction  when  we  see  in  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  of  St.  David’s  a  new  oak  pulpit  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott’s  designing,  set  up  for  the  laudable  object  of  Suuday- 
evening  preaching  to  W  elshmen  in  their  own  language,  which  has 
hitherto  languished  forlorn  in  a  shabby  side-chapel.  The  next 
step  surely  will  he  a  morning  and  evening  daily  service ;  and 
the  day  may  yet  come  when  the  picturesque  ruins  of  St.  Mary's 
College  will  he  built  up  and  turned  to  account,  and  even 
the  great  hall  of  Bishop  Gower’s  unique  palace  become  the 
scene  of  ecclesiastical  gatherings,  as  when  of  old  princes  and 
pilgrims  flocked  to  it,  and  were  entertained  by  the  early  bishops 
out  of  their  ample  common  revenues.  It  must  be  owned,  how¬ 
ever,  that  before  St.  David's  can  recover  its  importance  or  reveal 
its  charms  to  the  general  eye,  there  is  a  good  deal  to  he  done. 
Though  the  masonry  of  many  houses  in  the  village  and  its  environs 
bespeaks  the  solid  Flemish  architecture,  there  is  a  strange  dearth 
of  suitable  quarters  for  tourist  or  sojourner;  the  place  is  said  to 
boast  one  trap  and  borse  for  hire,  and  the  simple,  sleepy  St.  David’s 
folk  appear  to  have  forgotten  that,  in  the  absence  of  monkish  or 
episcopal  hospitality,  good  entertainment  ought  to  he  procurable 
for  man  and  beast,  on  condition  of  its  being  paid  for.  If  to 
examining  the  cathedral  and  palace  the  tourist  should  add  an 
exploration  of  the  rock  scenery,  the  Caerfai  quarries,  “  the  organ 
and  choir,”  “the  Bishop  and  his  clerks,”  and  the  precipitous  fortress 
on  St.  David’s  Head,  the  appetite  acquired  may  he  in  excess  of 
the  available  resources  of  the  place.  Thanks  to  its  historians — one 
ot  them  now  its  Bishop,  the  other  ail  authority  as  to  cathedral  archi¬ 
tecture  second  to  none  of  his  contemporaries — thanks  also  to  Mr. 
R.  J.  King’s  Handbook  of  Welsh  Cathedrals,  there  is  no  call  for  us 


to  dilate  on  the  beauties  of  St.  David’s,  which  may  he  studied  in 
one’s  arm-chair,  or  inspected,  handbook  in  hand. 

With  the  decorations  and  roof-work  of  the  nave,  Bishop  Gower’s 
rood-screen,  the  rose-window  at  the  east  end  of  his  beautiful  palace, 
and  one  or  two  other  “  memorabilia  ”  impressed  on  our  remembrance, 
we  pursue  our  way  to  Fishguard  across  a  lonesome  tract«of  country, 
now  and  then  enlivened  by  a  peep  of  the  sea  through  au  interval 
of  its  harriers  to  the  left,  hut  for  the  most  part  chiefly  interesting 
for  its  endless  crop  of  early  British  remains  in  the  shape  of  rock¬ 
ing-stones,  meiniliirion,  and  cromlechs.  Nearing  Fishguard,  and 
in  the  boundaries  of  Llanwnda  parish,  one’s  eye  is  attracted  to  the 
extremely  pretty  sands  of  Goodwick,  a  choice  and  unhackneyed 
bathing-place,  the  hack  of  which  is  formed  of  Strunible  Head.  Its 
pretty  villas  and  cottages  stud  the  headland’s  side  almost  to  the 
water-mark ;  and  here,  remote  from  smoke  and  brass  bands,  a  fugi¬ 
tive  from  towns  might  do  worse  than  take  a  modest  lodging,  climb 
cliffs  which  are  the  southern  boundary  of  Cardigan  Bay,  and  weave 
poetry,  romance,  or  history,  as  he  lists,  out  of  the  landing  of  the 
French  under  General  Tate  at  Carreg-gwastad  Point,  and  their 
surrender  to  Lord  Cawdor,  his  handful  of  yeomanry,  and  his  regi¬ 
ment  of  red  petticoats.  Goodwick  is  within  an  easy  walk  of 
Fishguard,  which  is  in  itself  a  delightful  situation.  An  upper 
town  overlooks  the  harbour  and  fishermen’s  quarters,  and  affords 
pleasant  views  of  the  blue  waters  of  the  hay.  Broad  and  easy 
paths  connect  it  with  the  sloping  cliffs,  whilst  to  the  rear  of  the 
lower  town  stretches  the  picturesquely  wooded  valley  of  the 
Gwaine,  inviting  the  steps  of  angler,  artist,  and  botanist;  and  adding 
one  more  charm  to  a  spot  which  still  remains  a  retreat  only  be¬ 
cause  Milford  seemed  a  preferable  terminus  to  the  Directors  of  the 
South  Wales  Railway.  We  can  conceive  no  pleasanter  sojourn 
for  a  week  or  a  month ;  though  one  would  do  well  to  beware  of 
“Association”  Days,  such  as  our  evil  genius  threw  us  amidst,  on 
a  recent  visit  to  Fishguard.  The  Association  Day  is  a  gathering 
into  some  selected  town  for  the  “  business  of  the  soul,”  as  an  in¬ 
formant  told  us,  of  some  fifty  or  hundred  preachers  and  at  least 
seven  or  eight  thousand  hearers  from  all  parts  of  South  Wales. 
Though  the  gathering  is  Nonconformist,  it  is  not  so  much  by  garb 
and  vestments,  which  are  strangely  imitative  of  the  Establishment 
type,  as  by  a  general  “Boanerges”  look  that  its  leaders  are  dis¬ 
cerned  ;  but,  as  preaching  and  praying  go  on  from  morning  till 
night,  with  (if  our  observation  was  correct)  a  few  interludes  and 
episodes  of  horse-dealing  and  sweethearting,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  an  Association  Day  is  not  very  inviting  to  the  tourist. 
Happily,  however,  a  good  trap  is  to  he  obtained,  and  there  is  a 
charming  valley  drive  past  Glynhamel,  the  former  seat  of  Fenton, 
the  Pembrokeshire  historian,  and  Llanllowel,  the  old  seat  of  the 
Gwynnes,  along  the  woody  banks  of  the  Gwaine,  towards  the  pretty 
hut  seemingly  somnolent  little  coast  town  of  Newport.  The  descen¬ 
dant  of  the  lords  of  Cemaes  has  here  amalgamated  the  ruined  castle 
of  his  Norman  ancestors  with  a  not  violently  modern  seaside  resi¬ 
dence  ;  and  this  mixture  of  old  and  new  is  even  praiseworthy  by  the 
side  of  that  which  has  been  consummated  in  the  church,  the  em¬ 
battled  tower  of  which  resembles  those  of  Llandyssil,  Cardigan, 
&c.,  and  is  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century,  whilst  nave,  chancel, 
and  aisles  have  been,  to  use  the  language  of  “  Murray,”  “  modern¬ 
ized  in  the  very  plainest  form  ”■ — in  other  words,  robbed  of  the  old 
oak  roof  and  ancient  rood-loft,  and  reduced  by  whitewash 
and  careful  study  of  meeting-house  window  architecture  to  a 
hideous  plainness.  Yet  Newport  would  repay  a  leisurely  sur¬ 
vey.  It  retains  divers  traces  of  the  rights  and  customs  of  the 
barony  or  lordship  marcher  of  Cemaes,  and  names  of  people  and 
places  which  take  us  hack  to  the  days  of  the  Norman  occu¬ 
pation.  The  ancient  name  of  one  meadow  at  the  end 
of  the  town  furthest  from  the  sea  and  nearest  to  Nevern 
is  said  by  Fenton  to  be  Hanging-Stone  ( stone-henge ),  and, 
if  for  no  other  cause,  the  tourist  should  linger  at  Newport  till  he 
has  seen  the  cromlech  which  this  field  still  contains.  Not  that  it 
can  compete  with  the  Pentre-Evan  cromlech,  some  three  miles 
from  Newport  on  a  by-road  which  runs  to  the  right  of  the  village 
of  Nevern  (with  its  network  cross  and  old  ruined  castle),  and  leads 
eventually  into  the  road  through  Eglws  Erw  to  Cilgerran  aud 
Cardigan.  This  cromlech  is  not  easy  to  find,  and  is  apt  to  he 
given  up  as  a  myth.  But  tenacity  of  purpose  will  be  rewarded  if 
the  tourist  eschews  the  first  three  turnings  to  the  right  after 
leaving  Newport,  and,  avoiding  the  old  Tudor  fiirmhouse  of  the 
same  name  as  the  cromlech,  takes  the  next  turn,  which  will  bring 
him  by  a  road  along  the  sides  of  Tycanol  to  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  one  of  the  grandest  cromlechs  in  South  Wales.  The  dimensions 
are  given  in  Fenton  and  in  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Journal , 
hut  it  may  he  enough  to  say  that,  standing  to  landward  of  it,  you 
get  a  view  through  it  of  Cam  Englyr,  and  that  six  or  seven 
mounted  horsemen  might  ride  abreast  beneath  its  enormous  cap¬ 
stone. 

The  sense  of  having  seen  this  wondrous  relic  will  sustain  the 
tourist  along  a  dullish  road  through  Eglws  Erw,  crossing  the 
river  Nevern  at  Pont  Baldwin.  It  is  best  to  take  Cilgerran  on  the 
way,  unless  indeed  assured  that  the  tide  will  serve  for  a  boating 
excursion  along  the  Teifi  from  Cardigan.  In  some  respects  the 
latter  plan  will  be  preferable,  as  it  is  only  too  easy  to  exhaust  the 
lions  of  Cardigan  ;  and  the  massive  ruins  are  so  best  seen,  and  best 
remembered  in  this  matchless  blending  of  ruin,  rock,  and  river.  As 
the  Teifi  which  has  flowed  westerly  from  Llechryd  takes  a  southern 
turn  amidst  the  woods,  and  then  again  glides  on  towards  the  west, 
the  commanding  towers  of  Cilgerran  hurst  grandly  on  the  view,  and 
impress  us  as  much  with  the  awe  of  an  Edwardian  fortress  as  the 
coracles  on  the  river  with  the  primitive  customs  of  the  waterside. 
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The  eighteen  miles  from  Cardigan  to  Llandyssil  are  best  got  over 
on  the  four-horse  omnibus  which  runs  thither  from  Cardigan  twice 
in  the  day,  and  every  mile  of  the  road  along  Teifiside.  A  little  more 
than  half  way  is  another  picturesque,  but  more  utter,  ruin — namely, 
Dinas  Emlyn,  or  Newcastle  in  Emlyn,  a  striking’  site,  enhanced  by 
the  double  curve  of  the  Teifi,  now  in  tranquil  stream,  anon  in 
rushing  torrent,  around  its  rocky  basements.  But  the  charm  of 
this  part  of  the  route  is  less  in  its  castles  than  in  its  river  scenery, 
the  rocky  bed  and  picturesque  falls  of  which  near  Henllan  Bridge, 
the  salmon  leap,  the  village  and  watermill  at  Cenarth,  the  canopied 
high  road  for  miles  along  its  bank,  the  variety  of  views  pre¬ 
sented  within  a  mile  on  either  side  of  Llandyssil  Bridge,  impress 
the  tourist  with  a  sense  of  regret  that  he  has  here  reached  the 
confines  of  the  busy  world  again. 


END  OE  THE  BEECHER  CASE. 

WE  are  told  that  on  Sunday  evening  last  “a  very  curious  in¬ 
cident  ”  occurred  at  the  City  Temple  in  reference  to  the 
Beecher  trial.  This  trial  has  produced  many  curious  incidents, 
and  the  City  Temple  is  apparently  a  congenial  soil  for  them  to 
mrow  in.  We  do  not  know  whether  people  who  assemble  on 
b  Sabbath  evening  ”  in  the  City  Temple  are  necessarily  Sabbata- 
-rians,  and  if  they  are,  they  would  perhaps  consider  the  sending  of 
a  “  kindly  message  by  telegraph  ”  to  Mr.  Beecher  on  Sunday  evening 
•as  a  necessity.  It  is  stated  that  at  the  close  of  his  sermon  Dr. 
Parker  proposed  to  telegraph  “  fraternal  greetings  ”  to  America, 
3ind  as  his  congregation  “enthusiastically  responded,”  the  message 
was  accordingly  despatched.  V\  e  observe  with  satislaction  that 
ocean  telegraphs  are  not  occupied  exclusively  with  the  tightness  of 
gold  and  the  dulness  of  grey  shirtings  ;  they  are  employed  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  emotions  of  religious  and  political  assemblies.  The  City 
Temple  assures  Mr.  Beecher  of  its  confidence,  and  thanks  his  “  noble 
people  ”  for  upholding  him  in  affliction.  We  venture  to  abridge  a 
message  which,  regardless  of  expense,  was  composed  in  the  gushing 
style  suitable  to  the  circumstances.  This  message  was  forwarded  oil 
Sunday  night  or  Monday  morning,  and  on  Monday  evening  Ply¬ 
mouth  Church  returned  thanks  to  Dr.  Parker  for  the  “  noble 
sympathy  ”  of  himself  and  congregation.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
why  the  sympathy  of  the  City  Temple  should  he  noble,  hut  we 
believe  that  the  charge  for  Transatlantic  messages  is  only  two 
shillings  per  word,  and  perhaps  the  epithet  may  he  worth  that. 
Besides  the  telegraphic  expression  of  confidence  and  sympathy,  we 
learn  that  an  address  to  Mr.  Beecher  has  been  signed  by  Dr.  Parker 
and  other  “  congregational”  ministers  who  have  been  watching  with 
the  gravest  anxiety  the  progress  of  the  late  trial.  If  indeed  “  the  most 
sacred  interests  of  the  Church  of  Christ  throughout  the  world  ” 
were  involved  in  this  trial,  anxiety  was  not  misplaced,  nor  could  it 
perhaps  he  now  altogether  turned  into  joy.  The  notion  that  the 
welfare  of  the  universal  Church  depended  on  the  yerdict  of  the 
jury  in  Tilton,  v.  Beecher  had  not  occurred  to  us,  and  therefore  we 
regarded  the  reports  of  evidence,  which  Dr.  Parker  told  his  con¬ 
gregation  he  had  read,  as  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  Our  owu  ex¬ 
pectation  would  be  that  the  Church  of  Christ  could  survive  the 
extinction  of  Mr.  Beecher,  and  the  assumption  by  Dr.  Parker  and 
others  that  their  brother  minister  is  indispensable  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  the  world  seems  to  us  a  particularly  offensive  variety  of 
priggishness.  Putting  the  matter  into  plain  words,  they  mean 
that,  if  Mr.  Beecher  had  been  proved  guilty  of  adultery,  religion 
would  have  received  a  knock-down  blow.  But  if  indeed  the 
vitality  of  religion  depended  on  the  decision  of  a  crim.  con.  case, 
at  might  not  be  altogether  satisfactory  that  the  jury  should  he 
•discharged  without  a  verdict.  If,  however,  we  confine  our  view 
to  the  interests,  sacred  or  other,  of  Plymouth  Church,  we  shall 
find  that  those  interests  have  not  suffered  by  the  late  trial,  hut,  on 
the  contrary,  Mr.  Beeeher  preached  there  on  the  Sunday  before  the 
trial  ended',  “  in  the  presence  of  the  greatest  throng  that  ever 
crammed  that  famous  edifice”;  and  we  have  since  learned  by 
telegram  that  Mr.  Beecher's  flock  have  voted  him  a  salary  of  a 
bundled  thousand  dollars,  with  a  unanimous  expression  of  “en¬ 
tire  confidence.”  The  New  York  Ilcrald,  from  which  we 
take  the  former  statement,  adds  that  “  the  variety  of  summer 
bonnets,  with  all  their  flowery  trappings,  gave  the  interior  of  the 
building  the  appearance  of  a  conservatory,”  and  very  likely  the 
same  idea  might  have  been  derived  from  an  observation  of  the 
temperature.  The  poet  who  denied  swallow-tailed  coats  to  the 
Apostles  had  probably  never  heard  of  their  preaching  to  summer 
bonnets  with  flowery  trappings. 

This  display  took  place  on  what  was  supposed  to  he  the 
last  Sunday  morning  before  the  “  momentous  verdict  which 
was  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  great  preacher,”  and  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  the  anxiety  of  some  of  the  congregation 
to  hear  Mr.  Beecher  resembled  that  of  their  fellow-country¬ 
men  to  shake  hands  with  Martin  Chuzzlewit  before  he  sailed 
for  Eden.  The  Herald,  looking  at  Mr.  Beecher  from  a  journal¬ 
istic  point  of  view,  calls  him  “  the  man  whose  name  has  be¬ 
come  a  household  word  throughout  the  globe,”  and  evidently 
considers  that  it  is  thus  paying  him  a  high  compliment.  The 
sacred  interests  of  the  Church  ought  not  to  he  forgotten  by  that 
journal  on  a  Monday,  when  its  columns  are  full  of  reports  of 
sermons  preached  in  New  York  the  day  before ;  and  perhaps  it 
considers  that  these  interests  are  promoted  by  the  publication  daily 
during  many  weeks  of  what  we  should  call  disgusting  garbage. 
AYe  express  no  opinion  whatever  on  the  question  raised  in  this  | 


trial.  We  assume  Mr.  Beecher’s  innocence,  and  only  say  that  he 
is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  men.  lie  has  given  occasion  to 
the  printing  of  a  vast  quantity  of  unwholesome  matter,  and 
■we  may  he  sure  that  countless  thousands  have,  like  Dr.  Parker, 
found  it  their  business  or  pleasure  to  read  all  the  evidence 
presented  at  the  trial.  Dr.  Parker  and  his  brother  ministers 
thank  Heaven  that  they  are  able  to  form  a  judgment  favourable 
to  Mr.  Beecher  on  a  trial  which  affected  the  interests  of  the 
Church ;  and  it  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  Heaven 
could  take  care  of  the  Church  in  any  other  way.  But  if 
there  had  been  no  Mr.  Beecher,  there  could  have  been  no  trial 
and  no  reports,  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  religion  would 
have  gained  more  than  it  lost.  The  clergy  of  the  Chnrch 
of  England  who  lament  that  the  law  does  not  allow  them  to  preach 
in  the  City  Temple  can  at  least  join  with  Dr.  Parker  in  thanking 
Heaven  that  the  entire  Church  has  been  saved  in  the  progress,  if 
not  by  the  result,  of  this  trial ;  and  if  Mr.  Beecher  could  be  induced 
to  visit  England,  they  might  unite  with  him  in  exercises  which 
would  put  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey  nowhere.  His  name  is  truly 
a  household  word,  and  he  divides  that  honour,  if  it  he  one,  with 
the  Tichborne  Claimant.  But  if  he  cannot  come  to  England,  his 
admirers  here  must  content  themselves  with  an  interchange  of 
fraternal  greetings  by  telegraph,  and  perhaps  it  might  be  convenient 
to  carry  a  wire  into  the  pulpit  of  the  City  Temple,  so  that  Dr. 
Parker  and  his  congregation  might  communicate  with  Plymouth 
Church  promptly,  and  without  troubling  the  regular  clerks  on 
Sundays. 

This  trial  began  on  the  4th  January.  It  reached  on  Thursday, 
the  17th  June,  its  109th  day,  and  on  that  day  it  was  adjourned  to 
Monday,  the  21st  June.  On  Sunday,  the  20th  June,  Mr.  Beecher, 
to  use  the  beautiful  language  of  the  New  York  Herald,  “  came  up 
smiling”  to  preach  as  usual  at  Plymouth  Church,  and  it  was  then 
expected  that  the  yerdict  would  he  given  before  that  day  week. 
On  Monday,  the  21st  June,  and  following  days  the  case  pro¬ 
ceeded,  and  when  the  plaintiff's  counsel  had  finished  his  reply, 
an  application  was  made  to  re-open  the  case  in  order  to  introduce 
evidence  which,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  only  just  discovered. 
It  need  not  he  said  that  the  readers  of  the  Herald  and  other 
papers  were  already  in  full  possession  of  this  new  evidence, 
which  purported  to  describe  criminal  acts  committed  by  the  de¬ 
fendant  with  Mrs.  Tilton.  The  evidence  was  embodied  in 
affidavits,  and  there  was  an  affidavit  in  answer  by  Mrs.  Tilton 
denying  the  allegations  of  these  new  witnesses  generally  and  par¬ 
ticularly.  The  Judge  refused  to  re-open  the  case,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  charge  the  j  ury.  With  refreshing  brevity  he  accom¬ 
plished  his  task  in  two  hours,  and  the  jury  retired  to  consider  their 
verdict.  This  was  about  one  o'clock  on  Thursday,  24th  June, 
and  all  that  day  and  until  ten  o’clock  at  night,  parties,  spectators, 
and  reporters  hung  about  tire  Court  expecting  the  verdict  to  be 
delivered.  But  tlie  jury  deliberated  for  eight  days,  and  then  came 
into  Court  and  announced  their  continuous  disagreement,  and  were 
discharged.  This  result  was  telegraphed  to  London  on  Friday,  2nd 
July,  and  the  morning  papers  of  Saturday  last  announced  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  case.  It  is  said  that  nine  of  the  jury  were  for  Beecher, 
and  three  for  Tilton,  and  Mr.  Beecher’s  friends  profess  satisfaction 
at  the  result.  The  sympathy  of  Dr.  Parker  and  his  congregation 
became  irrepressible  on  Sunday  last,  and  could  only  be  comfortably 
expressed  by  telegraph.  The  proceedings  of  the  New  York  Herald 
in  reference  to  the  alleged  new  evidence  form  one  of  the  most  curious 
features  of  the  case.  Under  the  attractive  heading  of  “  Beecher's 
Sin,”  it  published  on  Juue  19  a  statement  purporting  to  he  made 
to  one  of  its  own  reporters,  by  a  person  to  whom  one  of  the 
new  witnesses  made  a  statement  three  years  ago.  According 
to  the  Herald,  “  the  thinking  portion  of  the  community”  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new  evidence  would  he  admitted 
by  Judge  Neilson,  who,  however,  rejected  it.  The  friends  of  Mr. 
Beecher,  who  are  supposed  to  be  satisfied  -with  the  result  of  the 
trial,  have,  no  doubt,  observed  that  two  men  were  tempted  to 
come  forward  and  commit  what  must  in  their  view  be  perjury  of 
the  most  wicked  and  deliberate  kind.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  we 
shall  not  hear  much  more  of  the  case,  and  at  any  rate  we  think 
that  further  reference  to  the  “  Church  of  Christ”  in  connexion 
with  it  might  well  he  spared. 


THE  TWELFTH  OF  JULY  IX  ULSTER. 

A  STRANGER  in  Ulster  this  week  has  had  much  to  endure. 

Should  he  hold  out  until  Monday,  he  will  find  that  much 
more  has  still  to  he  borne.  On  that  sacred  day,  especially  if  the 
weather  he  line,  rest  will  he  driven  from  his  pillow  at  sunrise.  lie 
is  fortunate  indeed  if  the  noise  of  the  days  that  are  past  has  not 
given  him  a  nervous  fever.  For  he  must  iisten  from  morn  till  night, 
nay  from  night  till  morn  again,  to  fifes  and  drums,  shouts  and 
shots,  varied  by  an  occasional  brass  hand,  or  a  song  in  chorus, 
until  the  glorious  anniversary  has  been  duly  honoured.  Every 
country  road  will  be  filled  with  a  throng  of  perspiring  Protestants, 
each  man  accompanied  by  his  wife  or  his  sweetheart  as  the  case 
may  he,  decked  like  himself  with  orange  ribbons,  and  equally 
enthusiastic  in  the  good  old  cause.  Toiling  along  to  the  sound  of 
a  big  drum  and  a  feeble  fife,  the  “  Lodge  ”  is  on  its  way  to  the 
appointed  place  of  meeting,  where  a  sham  fight  is  to  come  off 
between  King  William  and  King  James.  The  day  is  to  end  with 
a  terrific  single  combat,  in  which  the  representatives  of  the  rival 
monarchs  will  perform  prodigies  of  valour,  though  the  ultimate 
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defeat  of  King  James  is  a  foregone  conclusion.  Every  one  who  has 
a  gun  and  can  carry  it,  every  one  who  has  a  horse  and  thinks  he 
can  ride  it,  every  one  who  has  paid  five  shillings  to  he  admitted  to 
the  Orange  mysteries,  and  especially  every  one  whom  twenty- 
pence  extra  have  entitled  to  the  honours  of  the  “  Arch  Purple,” 
are  out  in  full  panoply  on  the  twelfth,  and  join  in  the  procession. 
The  church  tower  has  been  an  object  of  anxious  solicitude  during 
the  night.  To  crown  the  steeple  with  flags,  and  to  guard  it  when 
crowned  from  the  attentions  of  Papists  and  police,  of  timid 
rectors  and  over-zealous  magistrates,  has  been  the  vigilant  em¬ 
ployment  of  all  loyal  men.  In  every  roadside  garden  the  orange 
lilies  and  the  blue  monkshood  have  been  coaxed  to  be  in  flower 
for  the  “  Twelfth.”  Practice  upon  the  drum  has  gone  on  all 
night  for  weeks  past  in  many  a  lonely  farm,  for  even  such 
drum-beating  cannot  be  learnt  in  a  hurry.  In  many  a  church  to¬ 
morrow  the  curate  will  wear  an  orange  scarf,  and  on  the  read¬ 
ing  desk  will  hang  the  decorations  with  which  he  does  not  adorn 
his  person.  He  will  preach  of  Babylon  and  tyranny,  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome  and  his  enormities,  and  will  refer  in  conclusion  to  the 
Immortal  Memory,  with  perhaps  a  quotation  from  the  “  Glorious 
Day  of  Aughrim’s  Field,”  or  the  “  Battle  of  Lisnagade.” 

It  is  true,  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  did  not  take  place  on  the 
twelfth  of  July.  Every  loyal  Orangeman  knows  by  heart  a 
verse  which  fixes  the  date : — 

J uly  the  first,  of  a  morning  clear. 

One  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety  ; 

although  the  original  version  is  somewhat  different,  and  com¬ 
mentators  agree  in  considering  these  lines  to  be  corrupt.  Indeed, 
as  a  specimen  of  the  heroic  ballad,  produced  in  the  infancy  of  a 
great  people,  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  is  not  without  interest,  and 
the  result  of  a  little  research  seems  to  point  to  this  as  the  true 
opening : — 

July  the  first,  in  Oldbridge  town, 

There  was  a  grievous  battle  ; 

When  many  a  man  lay  on  the  ground, 

By  the  cannons  that  did  rattle. 

This  version  only  omits  the  year,  and  it  is  the  day  of  the 
month  to  which  we  specially  refer ;  for  the  change  of  style 
places  the  anniversary  on  the  twelfth,  and  nobody  quarrels 
with  an  adjustment  which  enables  the  enthusiast  to  keep  two 
days  instead  of  only  one,  and  to  make  choice,  in  a  climate 
where  sunshine  is  precious,  of  the  best  weather  for  his  holi¬ 
day.  As  a  rule,  however,  the  twelfth  is  the  day  selected  for 
the  annual  demonstration  of  “  loyalty,  patience,  firmness,  and 
brotherly  love.”  The  objects  of  the  Orange  Institution  are  very 
fully  set  forth  in  the  profession  of  faith  from  which  these  words 
are  taken.  It  is  headed  “  Twenty  Reasons  for  being  an  Orange¬ 
man,”  and  was  drawn  up  by  a  distinguished  clergyman,  recently 
dead.  Among  the  “  Reasons  ”  is  one  which  the  processionists  of 
Monday  next  will  not  greatly  regard.  “  Orangemen,”  it  says, 
“  honour  the  Holy  Bible  at  all  their  meetings,  conduct  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  its  heavenly  precepts,  and  frame  the  Orange  ritual 
chiefly  from  its  sublime  prophecy.”  The  master  of  every  lodge 
carries  a  Bible  in  his  hand  as  he  heads  the  procession  on  horse¬ 
back,  but  its  “  heavenly  precepts  ”  do  not  seem  to  teach  him 
tolerance,  while  the  ritual  he  derives  from  its  “  sublime  prophecy  ” 
appears  to  prescribe  copious  libations  of  raw  whisky.  Teetotal  lodges 
do  indeed  exist,  and  Orange  literature  includes  a  song  appropriate 
to  their  peculiar  requirements,  from  which  we  learn  that,  though 
they  fill  no  mantling  cup,  the  baffled  traitors  may  loudly  rail,  may 
shriek  their  lying  tale,  may  even  hug  dark  priestcraft’s  galling 
chains,  but  cannot,  dare  not,  sever  their  heart-knit  union  with 
other  lodges.  The  Book  of  Joshua  is  dear  to  the  average 
Orangeman,  but  some  have  been  heard  to  grumble  in  a  neologian 
spirit  that  no  record  of  the  Siege  of  Derry  is  to  be  included  even 
in  the  revised  Prayer-Book. 

The  anniversary  festival  has  lost  a  great  deal  of  its  flavour  since 
the  repeal  of  the  Act  against  party  processions.  A  breach  of  the 
law  which  did  not  also  involve  a  breach  of  bones  offered  great 
attractions  to  the  fervent  Protestant.  There  are  drawbacks  even 
to  the  pleasures  of  victory.  When  you  have  knocked  out  your 
adversary’s  eyes,  it  mitigates  the  intensity  of  your  satisfaction  to 
miss  your  own  nose.  Yet  martyrdom  for  the  good  cause  was 
much  desired  by  a  brave  spirit;  and  the  more  so  while  it 
might  be  attained  by  only  walking  in  a  coloured  scarf.  A 
few  days  in  gaol,  followed  by  a  triumphant  welcome  home  from 
the  assembled  lodge  to  the  tune  of  the  “Protestant  Boys”  or 
the  “  Boyne  Water,”  was  a  form  of  martyrdom  worthy  of 
a  moderate  ambition,  and  was  not  too  expensive  a  luxury  for 
occasional  indulgence.  Now,  unfortunately,  such  glory  can  only 
be  earned  through  the  dangers  of  a  party  fight.  The  abrogation  of 
the  former  penalties  against  any  demonstration,  including  even  the 
performance  of  music  “  calculated  to  arouse  animosity  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  her  Majesty’s  subjects,”  leaves  nothing  but  a  battle  open 
to  the  soul  which  thirsts  for  distinction.  But  fighting  requires 
the  co-operation,  so  to  speak,  of  a  real  foe ;  and  the  adver- 
sary,  notwithstanding  the  well-known  fact  that  a  Protestant  is 
more  than  a  match  for  a  dozen  Papists,  sometimes  gains  the  day. 
In  this  case  the  consequences  are  very  unpleasant.  Imprisonment, 
without  the  exhilarating  consciousness  of  victory,  is  a  prospect 
calculated  to  appal  even  the  drunkenest  follower  of  King  William. 
The  modern  Orangeman  takes  down  his  ancestral  blunderbuss  with 
a  sigh ;  and  though,  while  he  cleans  the  piece,  he  says,  as  he  has 
said  every  J uly  for  years,  “  Ef  I  meet  a  Papish  I’ll  empy  her,”  his 
heart  misgives  him.  Secretly  he  hopes  that  the  foe  will  be  wise  in 
time  and  will  stay  at  home. 


Things  are  much  changed  for  him  also  in  other  ways.  Formerly 
the  religious  and  political  side  of  the  controversy  was  not  made  so 
prominent  as  it  is  now.  Romanists  and  Protestants  sometimes 
walked  together  on  the  great,  often  on  the  smaller,  anniversaries. 
Fifty  years  ago  a  story  was  current  that  an  assault  bad  been  com¬ 
mitted  on  a  young  Papist.  He  had  walked  with  his  friends  in  a 
Protestant  procession.  The  steward  of  the  meeting,  observing  that 
he  did  not  give  the  usual  sign,  took  him  for  a  spy,  and  knocked 
him  down.  A  strong  feeling  was  excited  among  tbe  Orangemen 
in  consequence,  and  many  of  them  regarded  him  always  with 
especial  favour.  But  now  we  have  changed  all  this.  Whether  by 
recent  legislation  or  by  the  action  of  the  Ultramontane  party,  the 
breach  between  Protestants  and  Romanists  is  wider  than  ever. 
The  rivalry  of  parties  has  been  greatly  embittered,  and  in  the 
North,  where  the  Protestants  find  themselves  in  the  majority,  they 
do  not  fail  to  make  their  superiority  felt  by  every  act  of  petty 
tyranny  in  their  power.  To  humiliate  a  Papist  in  public  is  the 
height  of  an  Orangeman’s  ambition.  If  a  triumphal  arch,  decked 
with  orange  flags,  can  be  so  placed  across  the  road  that  tbe  priest 
and  his  flock  must  pass  under  it  to  reach  their  chapel,  great  is  the 
joy  of  the  Orangeman.  He  is  bound,  to  quote  again  from  the 
“  Twenty  Reasons,”  to  show  forth  by  bis  life  his  desire  for  man’s 
salvation,  and  to  spare  no  pains  “  in  his  efforts  to  deliver  Romanists 
from  mental  perversion  and  spiritual  slavery.”  He  is  convinced 
that,  if  Her  Majesty  would  but  employ  the  loyal  Orangemen 
of  Ulster  to  keep  the  peace,  every  Papist  in  Ireland  would  forth¬ 
with  be  either  converted  or  extirpated.  That  there  should  be 
any  question  as  to  the  political  expediency  of  an  alternative 
conversion  or  extirpation  he  never  dreams.  On  the  whole, 
though  he  recoils  from  any  desire  for  wholesale  slaughter,  he 
ventures  to  hope  that,  if  it  should  be  his  painful  duty,  be  would 
not  be  found  to  shrink  from  it. 

A  few  old  men  survive  whose  memory  extends  to  the  Battle  of 
the  Diamond  and  the  rebellion  of  Ninety-eight.  At  lodge  meet¬ 
ings  much  talk  of  these  events  goes  on,  and  those  who  cannot 
remember  so  long  renew  the  traditional  boasts,  and  keep  up  their 
spirits  by  chanting  the  “  Catalogue.”  This  Homeric  composition 
gives  a  list  of  the  leaders  who  were  at  the  relief  of  Derry,  and 
sometimes  sounds  like  a  selection  from  Scott.  Thus  : — 

Morgan  and  White  here  joined  the  fight, 

Led  on  by  Adam  Murray, 

Logan  and  Lane,  Fisher  and  Fane, 

And  Conyngham  and  Curry. 

And  this  verse  is  worth  quoting  as  illustrating  tbe  old  pronuncia¬ 
tion  of  Rome : — 

Tracy,  Fullerton,  and  Hume, 

With  Manson,  Smith,  and  Hilson, 

Stood  here  against  the  slaves  of  Rome, 

With  Wilkins,  Keys,  and  Wilson. 

But  the  chant  reaches  its  most  inspiriting  point  when  this 
sonorous  verse  is  sung : — 

The  Cumber  men  came  from  their  glen, 

James  Murray  their  commander, 

Where  Radcliffe  fought,  and  glory  sought 
With  Lord  Mount  Alexander. 

One  old  hero  has  seen  the  pikes  prepared,  as  old  Parr  saw 
the  horse-load  of  arrows  for  Bosworth,  and  another  preserves 
a  lively  recollection  of  the  famous  Orangeman  who  vindi¬ 
cated  his  preference  for  a  pitchfork  over  any  other  weapon,  by 
the  sound  reason  that  “  twenty  prods  make  forty  holes.”  But  the 
time  is  long  past  since  the  Orange  societies  merely  existed  for 
boasting,  toasting,  and  song-singing.  They  have  not  a  large  field 
for  their  operations,  but  within  certain  districts  of  Ulster  their 
power  is  immense.  Not  long  ago  a  train  full  of  Romanists,  bound 
on  some  pilgrimage,  or  intending  to  hold  some  political  meeting, 
was  kept  all  day  at  a  siding,  watched  by  the  assembled  lodges  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  obliged,  as  night  fell,  to  reverse  the  engine 
and  return  home.  Strange  to  say,  the  only  recent  occasion  on 
which  Protestants  and  Romanists  have  been  found  working 
together  peaceably  was  when  the  strike  of  linen  operatives  at 
Belfast  gave  rise  to  a  new  political  combination  into  which  the 
religious  question  did  not  enter.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  how 
long  this  new  alliance  will  last.  In  the  more  rural  districts 
nothing  of  the  kind  could  be  tolerated.  The  country  Orangeman 
hates  the  Pope  with  an  unreasoning  hatred.  He  hates  the  very 
name  of  Pope.  The  unwary  schoolmaster  who  placed  some  lines 
from  the  Rssmj  on  Criticism  over  his  door  had  bis  house  wrecked 
because  the  poet’s  name  was  appended.  So  at  least  the  story  goes, 
and  other  stories  are  current  to  the  same  effect ;  as,  for  example, 
that  of  the  Protestant  farmer  who  would  not  put  his  name  on  his 
carts  because  the  Act  of  Parliament  prescribes  “  Roman  letters  an 
inch  long.”  ■  — 


CORONERS. 

THESE  things  are  to  be  inquired  by  the  coroners  of  the  lord 
the  king.  When  the  coroners  of  the  lord  the  king  have  a 
command  from  the  king’s  bailiffs,  or  from  the  good  men  of  the 
country,  to  go  where  any  are  slain  or  suddenly  dead  or  wounded, 
or  where  houses  are  broken,  or  to  a  place  where  it  is  said  that 
treasure  is  found,  they  ought  forthwith  to  go,  and  to  command 
four  of  the  next  towns  or  five  or  six  to  be  before  them  in 
such  a  place.  The  statute  of  King  Edward  I.,  from  which  these 
words  are  taken,  displays  equal  anxiety  to  protect  the  king’3 
subjects  and  the  king’s  revenue.  The  coroners  are  to  inquire  as  to 
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a  person  slain,  where  he  was  slain,  whether  it  were  in  a  field,  or  in 
a  house,  or  at  any  wrestling,  or  at  a  tavern,  or  in  any  company, 
and  whether  any  and  who  were  there.  And  if  any  be  slain,  of 
whose  murther  any  be  found  culpable,  let  the  coroners  imme¬ 
diately  go  to  their  houses,  and  inquire  what  chattels  they  have, 
and  what  corn  they  have  in  their  grange ;  and  if  he  be  a  freeman, 
what  land  he  hath,  and  what  is  the  annual  value  of  it, 
and  what  corn  he  hath  in  the  ground;  and  when  they 
have  thus  inquired  of  everything,  they  shall  cause  the  land, 
corn,  and  chattels  to  be  appraised,  and  they  shall  be  de¬ 
livered  to  the  whole  township  to  answer  before  the  justices 
for  the  same ;  and  in  like  manner  of  the  freehold,  how  much 
it  is  worth  yearly.  These  things  being  inquired,  the  bodies 
of  the  persons  dead  or  slain  shall  be  forthwith  buried.  In  like 
manner  is  to  be  inquired  of  them  that  are  drowned  or  suddenly 
dead.  Of  treasure-trove  the  coroner  ought  to  inquire  who  are  the 
finders,  and  in  like  manner  who  are  suspected  thereof ;  and  this 
may  be  well  perceived  where  one  usually  haunteth  taverns  and 
hath  done  so  of  long  time. 

This  statute  merely  affirmed  the  existing  common  law.  Coroners 
are  very  ancient  officers,  and  in  former  days  were  the  principal 
conservators  of  the  peace  within  their  counties.  An  inquisition  of 
death  found  before  a  coroner  was  Of  such  high  credit  that  anciently 
the  judges  would  not  receive  a  verdict  acquitting  a  person  of  the 
death  of  a  man  found  against  him  by  the  coroner’s  inquest,  unless 
the  jury  finding  such  acquittal  had  also  found  what  other  person 
did  the  fact,  or  by  what  other  means  the  person  came  to  his  death ; 
“  because  it  appeared  by  the  coroner's  view,  on  record,  that  a  person 
was  killed.”  This  was  very  like  saying  that  somebody  must  be 
hanged,  and  it  did  not  greatly  matter  who.  And  if  a  person  were 
slain,  and  upon  the  coroner's  inquest  it  were  found  that  a  certain 
person  fled,  though  he  were  afterwards  acquitted  both  of  the 
felony  and  flight,  yet  he  forfeited  his  goods ;  for  “  when  goods  are 
once  lawfully  vested  in  the  king  by  inquest,  the  property  in  them 
cannot  be  divested.”  In  those  days  property  of  any  kind  was  very 
apt  to  stick  to  the  king’s  fingers.  By  a  statute  of  King  Henry  VII. 
a  coroner  should  have  for  his  fee  upon  every  inquisition  taken  upon 
the  view  of  a  body  slain  13s.  \d.  out  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of 
the  murderer,  or  out  of  the  amerciament  imposed  upon  the  town¬ 
ship  if  the  murderer  escaped.  But  this  only  applied  to  murders ; 
for,  by  a  statute  of  the  next  reign,  “  upon  a  request  made  to  a 
coroner  to  come  and  inquire  upon  the  view  of  any  person  slain, 
drowned,  or  otherwise  dead  by  misadventure,”  the  said  coroner 
should  diligently  do  his  office  without  taking  anything  therefor. 
By  a  statute  of  King  George  II.,  for  every  inquisition  “  duly 
taken  ’’  by  a  coroner,  the  sum  of  20s.  is  to  be  paid  to  him,  and  also 
9 d.  for  every  mile  he  shall  travel  to  hold  such  inquisition.  This 
recompense  is  to  be  over  and  above  the  fee  of  13 s.  4 d.  for  an  in¬ 
quest  upon  a  body  slain  or  murdered  paj'able  under  the  previous 
Act.  By  a  later  Act  a  further  fee  of  6s.  8 d.  “  for  every  inquest 
holden  ”  is  payable.  As  regards  the  fee  of  20s.  which,  by  the 
statute  of  King  George  II.,  is  payable  only  when  the  inquest 
is  “  duly  taken,”  the  justices  in  Quarter  Sessions  are  the 
judges  to  determine  whether  the  inquest  was  duly  taken;  and  by 
using  the  word  “  duly  ’’  the  Legislature  meant  to  raise 
the  question  whether  it  was  proper  that  an  inquest  should  be  held. 
As  was  said  by  the  Court  of  Q,ueen’s  Bench,  “  It  is  not  proper  that 
an  inquest  should  be  held  unless  there  were  grounds  laid  before 
the  coroner  which  made  it  proper  that  there  should  be  an  inquiry, 
and  the  justices  are  to  exercise  their  discretion  in  determining 
whether  it  was  proper  that  the  inquest  should  be  held.”  The 
same  Court  said  in  an  earlier  case  : — “  Due  taking  of  an  inquisi¬ 
tion  implies  not  only  care  and  diligence  in  the  taking,  but  the 
taking  under  such  circumstances  as  make  it  proper  that  it  should 
be  taken.”  And  when  Lord  Ellenborough  presided  in  that  Court 
he  said,  “  There  were  many  instances  of  coroners  having  exercised 
their  oiiice  in  the  most  vexatious  and  oppressive  manner  by  ob¬ 
truding  themselves  into  private  families,  to  their  great  annoyance 
and  discomfort,  without  any  pretence  of  the  deceased  having  died 
otherwise  than  a  natural  death,  which  was  highly  illegal.” 

Frequent  conflicts  have  occurred  between  justices  at  Quarter 
Sessions  and  coroners  upon  the  point  whether  inquests  were  pro¬ 
perly  taken,  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  lay  down  a  rule  sufficient 
to  decide  all  such  cases,  although  in  a  particular  case  it  would  be 
easy  to  say  whether  the  coroner  had  acted  properly.  Lord  Ellen¬ 
borough  seems  to  say  that  it  is  illegal  to  hold  an  inquest  where 
the  deceased  died  a  “  natural  death,”  but  when  Mr.  Carttar  held 
an  inquest  on  the  child  of  the  “Peculiar  People”  who  died  of 
pleurisy  and  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lungs  in  the  absence  of 
any  medical  attendant,  his  conduct  was  generally  approved.  Yet 
this  was  a  “  natural  death  ”  in  the  common  meaning  of  that  ex¬ 
pression,  and  it  was  not  a  death  by  “  misadventure,”  which  is  the 
word  used  in  an  early  statute.  In  a  case  which  came  before  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  the  deceased  died  of  locked  jaw  produced 
by  inj  uries  to  his  fingers  by  a  chaff-cutter,  and  the  coroner  before 
the  inquest  considered  thatthere  was  some  doubt  whether  themedical 
treatment  of  the  case  by  the  parish  doctor  had  been  skilful  and  judici¬ 
ous.  The  same  coroner  held  an  inquest  on  a  child  which  had  been 
accidentally  burnt  to  death.  The  Quarter  Sessions  disallowed  the 
coroner’s  charges  for  both  inquests,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
unnecessary.  Yet  the  latter  was  clearly  a  death  by  “  misadven¬ 
ture,”  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  justices  disallowed  the 
charges  in  the  second  case  in  order  to  punish  what  they  considered 
unnecessary  meddling  in  the  first  case.  Coroners,  remembering 
perhaps  their  ancient  position  as  principal  conservators  of  the 
peace  within  their  counties,  are  rather  apt  to  constitute  themselves 


supervisors-general  of  the  health  and  social  arrangements  of  their 
neighbours.  If  their  activity  happens  to  be  approved  by  the  news¬ 
papers  all  is  well,  but  otherwise  they  are  treated  as  vexatious 
busybodies. 

These  remarks  may  help  to  explain  a  correspondence  between  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Dr.  Hardwicke,  Coroner  for  Middlesex, 
relative  to  the  inquest  held  upon  the  late  Sir  Charles  Lyell.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  has  power  to  remove  a  coroner  for  misbeha¬ 
viour,  and  therefore  he  caused  his  principal  secretary  to  write  for  an 
explanation  of  this  case.  It  maybe  remembered  that  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
died  on  22nd  February  last,  at  the  age  of  77.  He  had  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  illness  up  to  1 9th  December,  and  was  attended  by  Dr. 
Andrew  Clarke.  On  that  day  he  slipped  and  fell  in  coming  down¬ 
stairs,  and  his  illness  was  increased  by  this  accident.  Dr.  Clarke 
continued  his  attendance,  and  Sir  James  Paget  and  Dr.  Cassidy 
also  attended.  The  Lord  Chancellor  allowed  that  a  coroner  has  a 
difficult  duty  to  perform  fn  determining  whether  he  ought  to  hold 
an  inquest,  and  that  if  he  is  exposed  to  criticism  or  censure  for 
excess  of  zeal,  he  is  liable  to  penalties  if  he  fail  to  bring  his  autho¬ 
rity  to  bear  upon  cases  demanding  inquiry.  At  the  same  time  the 
Lord  Chancellor  desired  an  explanation  of  the  facts  reported  to 
him.  Dr.  Hardwicke  stated  in  answer  that  he  received  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell  had  been  hastened  or 
caused  by  a  fall,  that  he  instructed  his  summoning  officer 
to  make  the  usual  inquiries  at  the  residence  of  the  deceased, 
and  that  the  officer  was  referred  to  Dr.  Andrew  Clarke, 
who  gave  him  a  memorandum  in  these  words : — “  Death  of  Sir 
Charles  Lyell — Meningitis  10  weeks;  effusion  6  days.”  This 
document,  says  the  Coroner,  in  the  absence  of  any  explanation 
from  Dr.  Clarke,  rather  confirmed  than  corrected  the  information 
that  death  had  followed  from  an  accident  or  injury.  He  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  facts  brought  to  his  knowledge  left  him  no 
alternative  but  to  summon  an  inquest.  lie  also  considered  that  for 
him  to  have  made  any  further  inquiries  of  a  private  nature  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  his  office.  To  this  the 
Lord  Chancellor  replies,  that  if  a  written  application  had  been 
made  to  Dr.  Andrew  Clarke  in  the  coroner’s  name,  and  with  a  view 
to  determine  by  the  answer  whether  an  inquest  was  necessary,  he 
believes  that  Dr.  Clarke  would  have  given  such  an  explanation  as 
when  given  before  a  jury  was  held  to  be  satisfactory.  To  this, 
again,  the  Coroner  rejoins  that  he  followed  the  rule  of  his  Court 
in  abstaining  from  personal  inquiry  of  those  who  might  afterwards 
appear  before  him  as  witnesses.  But  he  promises  to  consider  in 
future  cases  the  Lord  Chancellor’s  suggestion  that  this  rule  may 
be  exceptionally  modified. 

This  correspondence  has  been  printed  as  a  Parliamentary  paper. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  ends  his  part  of  it  with  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that  in  future  “  more  accurate  and  reliable  information  will  be 
obtained  before  proceeding  to  public  investigations  of  death  which 
must  be  so  harrowing  to  the  feelings  of  relatives  and  households.”* 
The  coroner  usually  receives  a  request  to  hold  an  inquest  from  a 
constable,  who  may  be  supposed  to  express  the  feeling,  if  there  be 
any,  of  his  district.  Dr.  Alfred  Taylor,  in  his  Manual  of  Medical 
Jurisprudence,  says  that  the  coroner  generally  acts  on  information 
from  a  parish  officer  “  of  any  death  from  sudden  or  supposed  un¬ 
usual  causes.”  We  cannot  help  thinking  that,  if  Dr.  Hardwicke 
had  consulted  this  authority,  he  would  have  escaped  the  Lord 
Chancellor’s  rebuke.  He  was  told  by  the  constable  that  an  elderly 
gentleman  had  had  a  fall  downstairs  about  two  mouths  before,  had 
been  under  treatment  by  Dr.  Clarke  since  the  accident,  and  had 
died.  He  had  learned  from  Dr.  Clarke’s  memorandum  that  the 
cause  of  death  was  meningitis,  and  he  knew  that  this  was  a  com¬ 
mon  consequence  of  accident.  He  perhaps  argued  that  inquests 
are  usually  held  when  death  ensues  immediately  upon  an 
accident,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  make  any  difference  that 
death  was  delayed  two  months.  We  have  said  that  the 
early  statutes  display  equal  care  for  the  subject’s  life  and 
the  king’s  revenue,  and  perhaps  the  anxiety  to  inquire  into 
deaths  by  misadventure  was  stimulated  by  the  prospect  that  a 
horse,  cart,  or  boat,  might  become  a  “  deodand,”  or  be  appropriated 
for  God  and  the  king.  It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Hardwicke  might 
find  precedents  for  the  course  he  took,  and  if  he  is  blamed  for  not 
applying  to  Dr.  Andrew  Clarke,  he  might  answer  that  Dr.  Clarke 
could  easily  have  communicated  with  him.  It  results  from  the 
whole  discussion  that,  if  the  family  doctor  is  satisfied,  the  coroner 
also  should  be  satisfied,  unless  he  suspects  the  doctor. 


A  YEAR’S  RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS. 

A  REPORT  which  collects  into  one  view  the  railway  accidents 
of  a  year  is  useful,  but  scarcely  pleasant,  reading.  The  Great 
Western  Railway  produced  in  1874,  besides  tbe  terrible  accident  at. 
Shipton,  a  collision  which  Captain  Tyler  calls  “  in  one  sense  the 
most  serious  that  ever  occurred.”  On  6th  February  a  broad-gauge 
express  train  from  Exeter  came  into  collision,  eight  hundred  yards 
on  the  east  of  the  West  Drayton  station,  whilst  travelling  at 
fifty-five  or  sixty  miles  an  hour  in  a  thick  fog,  with  a  preceding 
goods  train  from  Bristol  for  London  ;  and  a  portion  of  the  wreck 
of  the  goods  train  having  been  thrown  across  the  down  line,  it 
was  shortly  afterwards  run  into  by  a  narrow-gauge  passenger 
train  from  London  for  Worcester.  The  guard  of  the  express 
train  was  killed  on  the  spot,  and  24  passengers  in  that  train 
and  three  passengers  in  the  down  train  and  eight  servants 
of  the  Company  were  injured.  The  escape  of  the  passengers 
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•without  loss  of  life  was  extraordinary,  and  was  yery  much 
due  to  the  circumstance  of  their  being  in  a  broad-gauge  train 
with  a  heavy  engine  in  front  of  it.  The  waggons  of  the  goods 
train,  some  of  them  loaded  with  rails  and  large  blocks  of  stone, 
were  a  terribly  formidable  obstruction  ;  and  if  the  engine-driver 
of  that  train  had  not,  on  hearing  the  express  train  approach¬ 
ing,  got  his  train  into  forward  motion,  the  shock  would  have  been 
for  more  severe.  Travelling  at  the  rate  the  express  train  did,  the 
engine-driver  had  no  opportunity,  owing  to  the  fog,  of  checking  his 
speed,  and  he  did  not  see  the  goods  train  before  he  struck  it.  The 
goods  train  was  3  hours  and  50  minutes  late,  and  the  signalman  at 
iSlough  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  he  had  detained  it  there 
to  wait  for  the  express  train ;  but  he  believed  there  would  be 
ample  time  for  it  to  shunt  at  the  West  Drayton  station.  Some 
one  sounded  the  gong  at  the  siding  beyond  the  West  Drayton 
station,  and  the  signalman  at  the  station  having  thus  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  goods  train  had  been  placed  in  the  siding,  gave 
“  line  clear,”  and  lowered  his  signals  for  the  express  train,  whilst 
the  goods  train  was  still  waiting  on  the  up  line  for  the  key  of  the 
points  leading  into  the  siding. 

On  December  24,  as  the  10  a.ji.  express  narrow-gauge  train 
from  London  for  Birkenhead  was  travelling  at  a  speed  of  thirty 
or  forty  miles  an  hour,  about  seven  miles  on  the  north  of  Oxford, 
the  off  leading-wheel  tire  of  a  third-class  carriage  became  fractured, 
and  flew  from  the  wheel  in  two  pieces.  This  carriage  was  thrown 
off  the  line  and  completely  destroyed,  and  of  the  fifteen  vehicles  in 
the  train,  all  but  two  were  thrown  off  the  rails,  while  some  fell 
down  the  slope  of  the  embankment  on  which  this  part  of  the  line 
runs,  and  some  on  their  sides  at  the  top  of  the  embankment ; 
34  passengers  were  killed,  and  65  passengers  and  four  servants  of 
the  Company  were  injured.  The  tire  was  fastened  to  the  rim  of 
the  wheel  by  a  dangerous  and  insecure  method,  and  the  carriage 
was  improperly  placed  in  front  of,  instead  of  behind,  the  leading 
brake-van.  But  the  most  disastrous  results  of  the  accident 
were  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the  drivers  and  firemen 
of  the  two  engines  in  at  once  reversing  their  engines  and  apply¬ 
ing  their  tender  brakes  without  knowing  what  was  wrong 
with  the  train.  If  the  train  had  been  fitted  with  continuous 
brakes  throughout  its  whole  length,  there  was  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  have  been  brought  to  rest  without  any  casualty. 

These  were  the  principal  contributions  of  the  Great  Western 
Bail  way  to  the  horrors  of  the  year.  An  equally  frightful  accident 
occurred  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  on  10th  September.  The 
express  train  from  London  came  into  collision  near  Norwich 
station  with  the  up  mail  train  from  Yarmouth,  which  was  running 
in  an  opposite  direction  on  a  single  line  of  rails.  Twenty-one 
passengers  and  four  servants  of  the  Company  were  killed  on  the 
.spot  or  died  afterwards  of  their  injuries,  besides  71  pas¬ 
sengers  and  two  servants  of  the  Company  who  were  more  or  less 
seriously  injured.  Great  unpunctuality  prevailed  on  this  line,  and 
there  seems  to  have  been  some  confusion  or  misunderstanding 
among  the  officers  and  clerks  at  Norwich,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  express  train  was  sent  on  from  Norwich  down  the  liue 
while  the  mail  train  was  ordered  up  the  line  from  Brundall 
towards  Norwich.  Under  these  orders  the  two  trains  fairly 
charged  each  other  at  ordinary  speed. 

A  corpse-van,  which  had  been  started  out  of  a  siding,  and  had 
fouled  the  passenger  line  leading  from  Preston  to  Colne,  was  run 
into  on  a  dark  night  by  a  passenger  train,  and  three  passengers 
were  injured.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  corpses  started 
themselves  with  the  malevolent  purpose  of  adding  to  their 
number.  The  terrors  of  railways  depend  on  natural  and  usually 
preventable  causes.  An  engine,  in  going  into  the  siding  in  the 
usual  way,  had  opened  the  stop  block  turned  across  the  siding  to 
prevent  vehicles  escaping  from  it,  and  the  corpse-van  had  followed 
the  engine  out  as  it  left  the  siding  again.  In  order  that  such 
an  accident  might  not  again  occur  safety-points  interlocked 
with  signals  were  required.  The  Report  does  not  state  whether 
any  of  the  corpses  were  injured,  and  it  has  probably  not 
been  decided  whether  an  executor  could  have  his  action 
for  damages  to  the  body  of  his  testator.  It  might  be  contended 
that  a  corpse  is  “  goods  and  chattels,”  in  respect  of  which  the  liability 
of  carriers  is  larger  than  for  the  living  body.  As  a  goods  train  was 
travelling  between  Staley  bridge  and  Mossley  stations  twenty-six 
loaded  waggons  and  a  brake-van  broke  loose,  and  ran  back  through 
the  Staleybridge  and  two  other  stations,  and  came  into  collision 
with  a  brake-van  and  engine,  which  were  standing  near  the  Guide 
Bridge  station.  The  brakesman  in  the  van  of  the  goods  train  died 
of  his  injuries,  and  the  guard  in  the  other  van  was  seriously  in¬ 
jured.  The  collision  was  caused  in  the  first  place  by  the  fracture 
of  a  cast-iron  plate  connected  with  a  drawbar  of  a  waggon,  and  in 
the  second  place  by  the  brakesman  of  the  van,  who  was  probably 
asleep,  not  having  been  aware  that  a  part  of  his  train  was  running 
back.  Another  accident  on  the  same  line  was  ascribed  to  the 
engine-driver  and  fireman  being  “  under  the  influence  of  liquor.” 
An  excursion  train  from  Birmingham  ran  into  a  goods  train  which 
was  crossing  the  line  at  Shrewsbury.  The  driver  approached  at 
too  great  speed,  and  disregarded  the  signals,  which  were  at  danger 
against  him.  About  sixteen  passengers  and  a  guard  were  in¬ 
jured.  This  accident  would  have  been  prevented  by  the  block 
.system. 

Many  of  these  Reports  are  followed  by  the  remark  that  “  a  good 
continuous  brake  ”  in  the  driver’s  hands  would  have  prevented  or 
mitigated  collision.  But  it  appears  from  the  “General  Summary” 
by  Captain  Tyler  that  when  a  form  of  such  brake  has  been  decided 
upon,  “cheap  in  construction,  simple  in  action,  easily  adjusted, 


not  requiring  frequent  repair,  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order,”  and 
with  those  numerous  other  properties  that  a  good  brake  ought  to 
possess,  then  a  great  step  will  have  been  made  towards  safety  and 
efficiency  in  railway  working.  But  many  systems  have  been  pro¬ 
posed,  and  much  discussion,  testing,  and  improving  will  be  required 
before  any  satisfactory  system  of  brake-power  can  be  adopted. 
This  is  Captain  Tyler’s  own  view,  and  it  appears  inconsistent 
with  that  view  to  remark,  after  reporting  an  accident  of  last 
year,  that  “  a  good  continuous  brake  ”  would  have  prevented  it. 
Many  of  the  Reports  of  particular  accidents,  however,  would  have 
been  originally  made  by  other  Inspectors,  and  Captain  Tyler  would 
not  be  responsible  for  language  which  he  could  not  alter.  When 
it  is  said  that  the  block  system,  or  communication  between  pas¬ 
sengers  and  guard,  would  have  prevented  an  accident,  we  know 
that  the  deficiency  might  have  been  supplied  by  some  trouble  and 
expense.  But  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  a  “  good  continuous 
brake  ”  if  the  thing  only  exists  in  the  contemplation  of  the  In¬ 
spectors.  A  recommendation  in  the  same  page  of  the  Report  of 
“  continuous  footboards  ”  and  adaptation  of  carriages  and  platforms 
is  feasible  and  obviously  necessary.  The  small  iron  footsteps  still 
too  much  in  use  are  objectionable.  In  falling  between  carriages 
and  platforms  49  persons  were  killed  and  68  were  injured, 
besides  22  killed  and  19 1  injured  in  getting  into  or  out  of 
trains.  It  should  be  observed  that  the  number  of  deaths  to 
which  passengers  more  or  less  contributed  nearly  equalled 
that  from  causes  beyond  their  control.  There  were  86  deaths 
from  such  causes,  and  1,613  injuries.  At  the  same  time 
ordinary  observation  tells  us  that  much  improvement  might  be 
effected  in  the  arrangement  of  steps  and  platforms  of  carriages  and 
stations.  The  total  number  of  passenger  journeys  for  the  year  had 
not  been  accurately  ascertained  at  the  date  of  the  Report,  but  it 
might  be  estimated  at  480,000,000.  The  total  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  killed  was  21 1,  and  of  injured  1,981.  The  results  of  the 
year  are  considered  by  Captain  Tyler  to  be,  on  the  whole,  more 
satisfactory  than  those  of  the  years  which  immediately  preceded  it, 
as  showing  that  the  improvements  which  have  been  required,  and 
which  have  been,  and  are  being,  very  much  in  consequence  of 
public  attention  having  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  more  or  less 
rapidly  introduced,  are  already  bearing  fruit,  and  as  holding  out  the 
hope  of  still  better  results  in  future  years  as  these  improvements 
become  more  complete.  Applying  this  general  opinion  of 
Captain  Tyler  to  the  facts  of  particular  accidents  described 
in  his  Report,  we  find  that  the  Shipton  accident  on  the 
Great  Western  Railway  occurred  from  the  failure  of  a  wheel- 
tyre,  and,  he  says,  “there  is  no  class  of  accident  that  is  more 
easily  prevented,  or  that  has  formed  the  subject  of  more  serious 
or  more  constant  warning.  The  danger  is  not  in  the  fracture  of 
the  tyre,  but  in  its  flying  from  the  wheel  on  fracture.”  The  acci¬ 
dent  near  West  Drayton,  on  the  same  line,  suggests  the  obvious 
remark  that  trains  should  not  run  at  sixty  miles  an  hour  in  a  thick 
fog,  and  that  at  all  times,  and  especially  during  fog,  more  margin 
should  be  allowed  between  a  goods  train  sent  to  shunt  and  a  pas¬ 
senger  train  travelling  at  the  highest  speed.  It  is  further  suggested 
that  such  an  occurrence  as  a  gong  being  sounded  too  soon  might 
be  prevented  by  the  gong-lever  being  locked.  In  this  case  the 
block  system  existed,  but  it  was  neutralized  by  the  mismanagement 
of  a  siding  interposed  between  two  block  cabins.  It  would  be 
easy,  however,  to  render  the  working  of  the  system  more  com¬ 
plete.  The  accident  near  Norwich  was  even  more  clearly  pre¬ 
ventable.  In  the  first  place,  the  line  should  have  been  double,  and 
if  not,  stringent  precautions  can  always  prevent  two  trains  being 
on  the  same  portion  of  the  line  simultaneously.  Thus  we  see 
that  three  principal  accidents  of  the  year  were  preventable,  and  it 
follows  that  the  risks  of  railway  travelling  may  be  largely  miti¬ 
gated.  As  regards  accidents  to  passengers  from  railway  servants 
falling  asleep  or  being  “  in  liquor,”  we  do  not  hear  of  many,  but  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  many  accidents  to  railway  servants  are 
due  to  these  causes.  One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between 
railways  and  ordinary  roads  lies  in  the  facility  with  which  motion 
is  produced  or  accelerated  in  railway  carriages  on  inclines.  The 
danger  of  part  of  a  train  breaking  loose  and  running  backwards 
down  an  incline  ought  always  to  be  kept  in  mind.  The  corpse 
train  which  walked  out  of  the  siding  as  soon  as  the  door  was 
opened  was  no  doubt  assisted  by  an  incline.  Sometimes  we  are 
told  that  a  steady,  experienced  guard  or  driver  loses  his  head,  and 
for  this  cause  of  accident  there  is  no  apparent  remedy.  But,  on  the 
whole,  it  appears  that  system  and  discipline  may  do  much  to  miti¬ 
gate  the  risks  of  busy  and  crowded  lines. 


ARCHITECTURE  AT  THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

WE  have  often,  but  we  fear  very  fruitlessly,  claimed  that 
architecture,  both  in  its  artistic  and  its  practical  aspects, 
should  be  represented  in  London  by  a  real  exhibition.  This  never 
can  be  reached  so  long  as  the  attempted  architectural  exhibition 
follows  suit  to  the  other  picture  shows,  and  is  taken  to  mean  so 
many  water-colours  or  “  blacks  and  whites  ”  hung  on  a  wall.  For 
some  years  an  independent  architectural  exhibition  gallantly 
struggled  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Academy ;  but  as  it 
never  succeeded  in  offering  much  more  than  another  pictorial  dis¬ 
play,  it  naturally  collapsed  after  a  few  seasons  of  fitful  existence. 
The  architectural  element  at  Burlington  House  of  course  can 
never  collapse,  because  its  physique  is  of  that  low  and  invertebrate 
order  which  is  not  subject  to  the  deadly  shocks  which  destroy  the 
nervous  system  of  more  perfect  organizations.  Fewer  than  usual, 
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architectural  drawings  bear,  we  conclude,  a  less  than  infinitesimal 
relation  to  fewer  visitors  at  the  annual  exhibition  ;  and  so,  if  few 
come  in,  those  few  are  hung  ;  if  more,  perhaps  some  weeding  pro¬ 
cess  goes  on,  perhaps  not.  If  in  any  year  none  should  appear, 
some  journals,  a  good  many  architects,  and  a  few  amateurs 
would  be  considerably  puzzled,  while  the  exhibition-haunting 
million  would  probably  not  find  out  the  difference.  The 
rationale  of  this  is  (as  we  suppose  we  must  again  lay  down) 
that  an  exhibition  of  painting  or  of  sculpture  is  the  display  of  the 
things  themselves,  while  an  architectural  exhibition  is  the 
secondary  evidence  of  something  which  can  only  be  judged  of  at 
second  hand  according  to  the  efficiency  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
media  produced.  It  may  be  that  ninety-nine  educated  persons 
out  of  every  hundred  who  take  a  tolerably  intelligent  interest 
in  a  display  of  pictures  and  statues  would  find  themselves  sadly 
at  sea  if  set  down  before  an  architect’s  portfolio,  and  told  to 
judge  of  a  new  building  by  merely  the  plans,  sections,  and  eleva¬ 
tions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  one  critic  to  whom  that  portfolio 
would  be  a  source  of  suggestive  iul'ormation  would  be  disappointed 
and  unsatisfied  if  he  found  himself  put  off  with  the  vague  and 
possibly  embellished  picturesqueness  of  a  perspective,  even  if  it 
had  come  from  the  pencil  of  a  Welby  Pugin  or  an  Allom.  The 
true  architectural  exhibition  would  be  the  rooms  of  such  a  Society 
as  the  Institute  of  Architects,  which  ought  to  be  kept  continually 
open  for  the  display  of  the  working  drawings  of  all  members  of 
the  constructive  profession,  whether  aggregated  to  its  corpora¬ 
tion  or  not,  who  choose  to  send  their  portfolios  there  for  free  in¬ 
spection.  To  such  a  real  exhibition,  the  annual  display  of 
architectural  pictures  at  Burlington  House  might  serve  as  a 
popular  key. 

Last  year's  exhibition  indeed  afforded  a  whimsical,  but  as  it 
turned  out  unlucky,  exemplification  of  the  contracted  ideas  of  what 
constituted  architectural  art  into  which  the  British  public  had  been 
pampered  by  a  too  long  course  of  merely  pictorial  diet.  Mr.  Burges 
believed,  and  his  confidence  was  shared  by  those  who  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  the  matter,  that  the  most  honest  and  complete  form  in 
which  he  could  bring  his  tender  for  the  decorative  completion  of 
St.  Paul’s  before  the  public  would  be  a  model  upon  which  every 
light  and  shade,  every  material  and  every  feature,  could  be  shown 
in  actual  identity  with  the  intended  reality,  only  upon  a  reduced 
scale.  Yet,  as  we  must  presume  from  all  which  has  since  oc¬ 
curred,  this  model,  with  its  truth-telling  realism,  was  simply  not 
understood  even  by  the  more  select  few  whose  guiding  apprecia¬ 
tion  was  chiefly  desired.  Warned  bv  such  experience,  Mr.  Burges 
has  this  year  called  in  Mr.  A.  II.  Haig  to  embody  his  ideas  in 
three  perspectives  (952,  995,  1005),  of  the  dome  from  the  Whisper¬ 
ing  Gallery,  the  choir,  and  the  view  up  the  Cathedral  from  the 
extreme  west  showing  the  nave. 

We  have  on  previous  occasions  so  fully  expressed  our  opinion  of 
Mr.  Burges's  grandiose  conception,  that  we  need  hardly  repeat  our 
views.  The  one  fresh  feature  which  these  designs  contain  is  the 
treatment  of  the  dome,  in  which  circles  of  figures  harmoniously 
treated,  and  standing  out  against  a  gold  ground,  produce  a  result 
which  is  rich  without  being  garish.  When  the  time  comes  for 
resuming  active  operations  in  the  Cathedral,  we  shall  be  ready  to 
discuss  these  designs  with  adequate  minuteness.  Mr.  Penrose,  as 
he  is  well  justified  in  doing,  appears  in  rivalry  to  Mr.  Burges  with 
his  perspectives  (939)  of  the  choir  and  east  end,  drawn  by  Mr.  It. 
Groom.  Whatever  objections  on  principle  may  be  urged — very 
causelessly,  as  we  contend — against  the  general  system  of  decora¬ 
tion  adopted  by  Mr.  Burges  as  destructive,  through  its  extent  and 
emphasis,  of  the  identity  of  Wren’s  still  untouched  interior,  equally 
attach  to  Mr.  Penrose’s  proposal.  Either  both  architects  are  in  or 
both  are  out  of  court.  Assuming  that  both  are  in,  we  cannot  think 
that  the  inadequately  balanced  blue  and  gold  which  reign  through 
Mr.  Penrose’s  compositions  will  approve  themselves  to  competent 
judges. 

The  most  important  building  shown,  though  it  is  one  which 
never  will  be  built,  is  the  offer  for  the  German  Parliament  House 
made  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  in  company  with  his  son,  Mr.  J.  0. 
Scott  (926,  946,  954,  965,  1004).  The  speciality  of  this  design 
is  its  bold  attempt  to  realize  domed  Gothic  in  a  secular  building. 
The  central  cupola,  rising  from  a  stately  circular  lantern,  is  grand 
and  successful ;  some  smaller  domes,  placed  somewhat  abruptly 
upon  octagonal  towers,  do  not  sit  very  comfortably  on  their  pedes¬ 
tals,  and,  with  their  continuous  ring  of  base  dormers,  have 
altogether  a  somewhat  oriental  character.  The  general  design, 
like  that  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  for  our  own  Law  Courts,  exhibits 
the  architect's  speciality  of  a  somewhat  crisp  and  rarrgi,  but 
graceful  and  stately,  type  of  secular  Gothic,  which  suggests 
some  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  Italian  Pointed  into  the  forms 
of  the  Northern  style.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  reappears  with  a 
maturely  studied  suggestion  for  the  restoration  of  the  northern 
transept  of  Westminster  Abbey  (1044).  What  we  now  see  in 
the  place  is  the  work  of  some  bungler  of  George  II. 's  reign,  and, 
whether  Sir  Gilbert's  design  relies  on  documentary  evidence  or  is 
the  result  of  induction,  we  should  very  heartily  welcome  its 
execution. 

Mr.  Crossland’s  Town  Hall  at  Rochdale  (927, 1043)  and  his  “Mr. 
Holloway’s  Sanatorium  ”  at  Virginia  Water  (986)  are  both  of  them 
large  buildings,  in  conventional  Middle-Pointed — one  of  stone  and 
the  other  of  brick — without  much  character  or  originality,  but 
effective  so  far  as  bigness  tells.  The  metal  spire  at  Rochdale 
hangs  on  but  ill  to  the  remaining  composition.  Mr.  Bedsborough’S 
Westminster  Aquarium  (998,  1006)  is  a  commonplace  Crystal 
Palace,  with  an  insipid  Queen  Anne  facing.  The  competition  for 


the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Montmartre,  which  has  stirred 
Ultramontane  more  than  it  has  artistic  Prance,  helps  to  eke  out 
the  Burlington  House  display.  The  result  of  a  somewhat  fussy 
and  ostentatious  competition  was  to  show  that,  under  present 
influences,  all  which  MM.  de  Montalembert,  Viollet-le-Duc,  Lassus, 
Didron,  and  their  school  had  done  for  the  restoration  of  Gothic 
ecclesiastical  architecture  in  Prance  has  been  simply  put  out  of 
fashion  by  the  dominant  ecclesiastical  clique  and  disregarded,  in 
comparison  with  the  now  triumphant  Renaissance.  The  Gothic 
school  were  allowed  to  send  in  their  designs,  and  in  the  adjudi¬ 
cation  were  nowhere.  Among  those  more  successful  designs, 
one  by  Mr.  R.  P.  Spiers  and  0.  J.  Phipps  (984,  1014,  1045)  must 
certainly  have  been  entitled  to  the  Honourable  Mention  which  it 
won.  it  is  a  grandiose  and  careful  composition,  recalling  the 
familiar  outline  of  St.  Peter’s  and  of  St.  Paul’s,  with  its  central 
cupola  and  west  towers,  but  with  a  rather  questionable  and  risky 
dash  of  Gothic  in  its  double  clerestoried  aisles  and  somewhat  ob¬ 
trusive  tracery.  Inside,  the  high  altar,  under  a  baldachin,  and 
upon  a  high  bank  of  steps  just  east  of  the  lantern,  is  successful  as- 
the  central  point.  The  arcaded  tambour  of  the  dome  is  graceful, 
but  the  contrast  of  the  dark  red  pillars  and  of  the  blue  and  gold 
coloration  is  far  from  being  harmonious.  On  the  other  hand, 
Messrs.  Lee  and  Smith  had  the  courage  to  offer  a  somewhat  ornate 
but  carefully  studied  flamboyant  composition  (932  and  975),  recal¬ 
ling  the  great  churches  of  Liege,  with  the  addition  of  angle- 
wise  west  steeples  of  the  original  design  for  St.  Ouen,  and, 
as  it  would  seem,  were  nowhere  in  the  contest.  If  the- 
rumour  be  true  which  has  lately  crept  into  the  papers  that 
a  movement  headed  by  Mme.  de  MacMahon  has  been  started 
to  replace  M.  Abbadie’s  design  by  a  Gothic  church,  we  may 
be  prepared  for  a  battle  of  the  styles,  compared  with  which  similar 
disturbances  at  home  are  but  casual  brushes.  Our  own  artistic 
tastes  lean  towards  Gothic,  but  we  are  not  sure  whether  the  style 
which  found  favour  with  the  judges  at  Montmartre  may  not  have 
about  the  same  relation  to  it  which  the  cultus  in  whose  honour 
the  new  structure  is  to  rise  bears  to  Christianity. 

Mr.  Street  contributes  his  new  Chapel  to  Cuddesdon  College 
(953),  unostentatiously  completing  the  general  plan,  and  the  ex¬ 
terior  of  the  church  which  he  is  building  at  Rome  for  the 
American  Episcopalians  (963),  freely  treated  in  a  modified 
Italian  Gothic  which  accepts  a  bold  red  and  white  “  zebraing.” 
Mr.  Pearson’s  ulterior  of  St.John  the  Evangelist,  Red  Lion  Square 
(955),  resembles  his  existing  London  churches  at  Vauxhall  and 
Kilburn  in  its  minster-like  treatment.  We  should,  however, 
rather  doubt  how  far  the  scale  would  allow  of  the  effective  de¬ 
velopment  of  arcade,  triforium,  and  clerestory.  The  singular  merit 
of  St.  Augustine’s,  Kilburn,  consists  in  the  way  in  which  the  archi¬ 
tect  has  provided  the  equivalent  for  these  features  in  forms  suitable- 
to  parochial  dimensions. 

The  new  reredos  for  the  latter  church,  which  Mr.  Pearson  also 
contributes  (972),  is  well  suited  for  its  place.  St.  Charles’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Notting  Hill,  by  Mr.  Tasker  (1035),  attempts  a  somewhat 
modernized  Gothic,  but  does  not  make  up  in  outline  for  the  sobriety 
of  ornament.  Mr.  Heffer’s  proposed  Cathedral  at  Liverpool  (1038) 
is  a  cold  reminiscence  of  a  domed  Italian  structure,  not  without 
effects  borrowed  from  Wren’s  first  St.  Paul’s.  Whatever  may  be 
the  right  type  of  an  Anglican  minster,  it  is  certain  that  a  tame- 
repetition  of  a  somewhat  commonplace  foreign  model  cannot  give 
the  solution.  In  strong  contrast  to  this  tender,  and  not  least  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  actually  rising,  Mr.  Carpenter’s  Chapel  of  St.  Maryl¬ 
and  St.  Nicolas’  College,  Lancing  (1046),  presents  a  dignified  and 
well-appointed  minster  choir  of  the  earlier  fourteenth  century  of 
England. 

Christchurch,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  which  is  being 
erected  for  Mr.  Newman  Hall,  by  Messrs.  Pauli  and  Bicker- 
dike  (925),  will  add  one  more  lofty  spire  to  the  London 
landscape.  Mr.  Brooks,  who  is  usually  bold,  runs  into  clumsi¬ 
ness  in  the  cylindrical  pillars  and  the  unchamfered  obtuse 
arches  of  his  church  at  Chislehurst  (935,  981).  Mr.  Sedding’s 
church  at  Newmarket,  in  memory  of  Lord  George  Manners  (934), 
offers  a  large,  one-span,  boldly  buttressed  nave  and  chancel.  The 
architect’s  object  would  have  been  more  successfully  achieved  if  he 
had  dared  more  in  the  pitch  of  his  roof.  We  should  recommend 
a  run  through  Germany.  The  small  square  clerestory-like  side- 
windows  to  the  chancel  may  contribute  to  some  effective  internal 
treatment ;  but  in  themselves  they  are  not  felicitous.  Mr.  J.  0. 
Scott's  one-span  church  for  Manchester  (947)  shows  a  better  pro¬ 
portioned  roof,  but  the  spire,  composed  of  two  cross  ridges,  with  a 
little  spirelet  riding  on  them,  is  too  minute  and  fantastical.  Mr. 
S.  Clarke  junior's  chancel  to  Barry’s  St.  Peter’s,  Brighton  (940), 
cleverly  makes  the  best  of  an  antiquated  interior,  due  to  the 
’prentice  hand  of  the  architect  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Waterhouse's  chapel  and  steeple  for  Eaton  Hall  (945)  have  a 
certain  dignity,  but  we  think  the  latter,  from  its  size,  ought 
rather  to  group  with  the  larger  block  of  the  whole  house. 
Mr.  Bodley  s  and  Mr.  Garner's  inside  of  their  new  church 
at  Pendlebury,  Manchester  (1033),  in  strong  contrast  to  Mr. 
Pearson’s  principle  of-  composition,  ably  develops  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  the  mediaeval  English  parish  church  of  the 
age  when  the  Middle  style  was  beginning  to  feel  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  coming  Perpendicular.  Mr.  Fowler’s  interior  of  the 
large  new  parish  church  at  Newington  (1007)  is  also  a  laudable 
attempt  at  reproducing  (with  stately  dimensions)  an  earlier  type 
of  the  insular  parish  church.  We  should  be  sorry  if  either  sugges¬ 
tion  for  solving  the  problem  of  the  nineteenth  century  town  church 
were  to  prevail  exclusively.  As  in  the  forms  of  worship,  so  in 
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those  of  the  building  in  which  that  worship  should  be  offered,  we 
believe  that  a  wide  latitude  should  be  given  to  individual  prefer¬ 
ences,  and  that  both  the  minster  and  the  parochial  ideas  might  well 
be  developed. 

We  have,  as  it  will  be  seen,  exclusively  noticed  the  public  and 
ecclesiastical  buildings  shown  at  the  Royal  Academy.  We  shall 
consider  the  private  houses  in  another  article,  with  an  especial 
reference  to  the  prevalent  fashion  of  what  has  been  termed  the 
Queen  Anne  style. 


REVIEWS. 


PRIMERS  OP  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  HISTORY.* 

rnjIE  improvement  in  school  books  has  lately  been  so  rapid  that 
J-  it  is  a  little  alarming  to  think  how  much  the  next  generation 
will  know.  Now  that  the  great  invention  of  the  Primer  has  been 
made,  and  specialists  have  been  induced  to  speak  with  the  mouths 
of  babes  and  sucklings,  there  is  no  saying  where  we  shall  stop.  As 
yet,  it  is  true,  we  have  got  no  further  than  Astronomy  and  Physio¬ 
logy  and  some  of  the  more  obvious  sciences ;  and  Mr.  Green’s 
senes  of  History  and  Literature  Primers  only  promises  to  deal  with 
countries  whose  names  are  tolerably  familiar.  Still  the  whole  list 
makes  up  even  now  a  very  pretty  little  cyclopaedia  for  children. 
Twenty  shilling  primers,  containing  1 20  pages  each,  and  embracing 
seven  sciences,  the  history  of  a  continent  and  of  four  countries,  the 
literature  of  three  countries,  to  say  nothing  of  English  grammar, 
philology,  geography,  and  the  Bible,  offer  a  very  fair  stock  of  in¬ 
formation  to  the  youthful  mind.  At  the  rate  of  ten  pages  a  day,  a 
clever  child  of  twelve  could  swallow  a  primer  a  fortnight,  or  the 
whole  series  in  exactly  the  forty  weeks  of  the  school  year.  What 
a  prodigy  of  information  it  would  be  at  the  year’s  end !  Imagina¬ 
tion  totters  before  the  thought,  and  sinks  at  the  prospect  of  what 
may  follow.  The  infant  appetite,  stimulated  but  not  sated,  will 
cry  .out  for  more.  We  shall  have  special  primers  to  succeed  these 
general  ones ;  physiology  will  branch  out  into  primers  of  vertebrates 
and  invertebrates,  a  primer  of  molluscs  and  a  primer  of  entozoa. 
English  history  will  be  divided  into  primers  of  charters,  of  diplo¬ 
macy,  of  popular  movements,  of  prices  ;  Greek  and  Latin  literature 
into  primers  of  Greek  inscriptions  and  Roman  jurisprudence,  of 
Pindar  and  Lucretius,  of  Suetonius  and  Plutarch.  Geography  will 
fall  naturally  into  primers  of  towns,  of  territories,  of  rivers,  of 
roads  ;  the  Bible  will  develop  into  an  unending  series  of  primers,  of 
Apologetics  and  Critica  Sacra,  of  Aramaic  and  Chaldee. 

Still,  speaking  seriously,  primers  are  a  great  fact.  They  mean  that 
almost  for  the  first  time  publishers  ai-e  getting  good  men  to  work 
at  elementary  school  books ;  or,  rather,  that  what  has  for  some  time 
been  the  case  with  classics  and  mathematics  is  now  becoming  the 
case  with  history  and  physical  science.  They  mark  the  final  stage 
in  the  reaction  against  Mangnall’s  Questions  and  Pinuock’s  Cate¬ 
chisms.  Veterans  like  Dr.  Hooker  and  Mr.  Freeman  are  beginning 
to  find  it  worth  their  while  to  descend  and  talk  to  children  ;  and 
younger  writers,  like  the  authors  of  these  Primers  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  knowledge  which  does  for 
Oxford  lecture-rooms  may,  when  set  down  simply  and  straight¬ 
forwardly,  do  also  for  the  lower  forms  of  schools.  The  rapid 
.success  of  most  of  the  sets  of  little  books  that  have  been  lately  pub¬ 
lished  shows  how  ready  schoolmasters  are  to  buy  where  they  can 
thoroughly  trust ;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  not  that  so  many  series 
are  making  their  appearance  just  now,  but  that  they  did  not  appear 
long  ago.  However,  the  example  has  been  set,  and  the  fear  now  is, 
not  that  there  should  be  too  few  first-rate  school  books  written, 
but  that  there  should  be  too  many,  and  that  good  men  should  take 
to  writing  nothing  else.  Publishers  are  more  than  ever  inclined 
to  value  a  book  in  inverse  proportion  to  its  size.  A  book  that 
costs  a  shilling  is  twenty  times  as  profitable  both  to  author  and 
publisher  as  a  book  that  costs  a  pound.  Von  Ranke’s  England 
seems  likely  to  share  the  fate  of  Dr.  Gaisford’s  Suidas,  and  be 
relegated  to  the  cellars  of  the  Clarendon  Press.  If  Gibbon  were 
to  offer  The  Decline  and  Fall  to  a  publisher  of  to-day,  he  would 
be  bowed  out,  and  Cornelius  a  Lapide  would  be  asked  to  trans¬ 
mute  his  dozen  folios  into  a  duodecimo  of  a  hundred  pages,  written, 
if  possible,  in  words  of  two  syllables. 

Still,  as  we  have  not  yet  come  to  that,  we  may  as  well  look  on 
the  bright  side  only  of  the  Primer  movement.  As  good  a  way  as 
any  of  gauging  our  increase  of  knowledge  is  to  compare  this  little 
book  of  Mr.  Fyffe’s  with  Goldsmith’s  Grecian  History,  published 
almost  exactly  a  century  ago  (1774).  Goldsmith,  first  in  his 
Roman  and  then  in  his  posthumous  Grecian  History,  undoubtedly 
did  a  great  deal  towards  making  antiquity  popular  in  England ; 
but  Goldsmith’s  antiquity  was  a  curious  thing.  There  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  significance,  of  which  he  was  quite  unconscious,  in  the  opening 
of  his  book  on  Greece : — “  The  first  notions  we  have  of  any  country 
are  fabulous  and  uncertain.  Among  an  unenlightened  people  every 
imposture  is  likely  to  take  place ;  for  ignorance  is  the  parent  of 
credulity.”  Far  be  it  from  us  to  call  the'  contemporaries  of  Dr. 
Johnson  either  unenlightened  or  credulous ;  still,  with  regard  to 
Greece  and  Rome,  they  were  content  to  walk  a  little  at  random  and 
to  swallow  a  good  deal.  Goldsmith  had  about  as  much  idea  of 
historical  proportion  as  his  own  Moses  had  of  commercial  propor¬ 
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tion,  and  he  reads  ancient  politics  with  the  spectacles  of  Dr.  Prim¬ 
rose.  To  him  Alexander’s  Indian  conquests  are  far  more  impor¬ 
tant,  as  they  are  more  picturesque,  than  the  statesmanship  of 
Pericles  ;  the  treatment  of  Miltiades  by  Athens,  instead  of  being 
set  down  to  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  is  accounted  for  by 
the  cuckoo-cry  of  the  fickleness  of  a  democracy.  And  in  points  of 
detail  Goldsmith  is  as  trustworthy  as  in  points  of  historical  infer¬ 
ence  ;  he  draws  the  long  bow  of  Plutarch  with  the  hand  of 
Odysseus.  Marathon  is  not  sixteen  but  forty  miles  from  Athens 
(we  are  speaking  of  the  first  edition  of  Goldsmith,  not  of  Gold¬ 
smith  Pinnockized  and  Whittakered)  ;  yet  on  the  evening  of  the 
battle  Eucles,  covered  with  blood,  runs  the  forty  miles,  and  expires 
in  the  market-place  shouting  “  We  triumph  !  ”  It  is  quite  possible 
that  Mr.  Fyffe  could  not  write  a  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  but  he  has 
certainly  written  a  much  better  History  of  Greece  than  Goldsmith 
did.  Time,  <5  navriov  euperijs,  has  been  on  his  side.  Goldsmith 
and  the  French  Revolution  made  Greece  popular  in  England ;  then, 
to  vent  upon  Greece  the  Tory  hatred  of  democracy,  came  Mitford — 
certainly,  when  all  is  said,  a  great  improvement  on  his  foregoers 
— then  came  Thirlwall,  then  Grote ;  then  German  histories  found 
their  way  to  England,  and  out  of  them  Oxford  tutors  began  to 
construct  a  criticism  of  Grote,  who  perhaps  had  first  taught  them 
historical  criticism ;  and  tbe  result  of  all  this,  though  on  a 
tiny  scale,  is  such  a  book  as  this  of  Mr.  Fyffe ’s;  just  as  Mr. 
Creighton’s  Primer  of  Rome  is  the  result  of  an  Oxford  criti¬ 
cism  of  Arnold,  and  Mommsen,  and  Merivale.  It  was  inevit¬ 
able  that  such  books  should  come;  but  still,  as  Aristotle  says,  “  he 
that  invented  them  has  bestowed  on  us  a  very  great  blessing,”  and 
editor  and  authors  deserve  the  gratitude  both  of  schoolmasters  and 
schoolboys.  Digested  knowledge,  joined  with  a  sense  of  what 
part  of  the  story  to  tell  and  how  to  tell  it,  is  sure  to  make  a  good 
book ;  and  these  two  Primers  are  as  far  from  failure  in  the  second 
of  these  qualities  as  in  the  first.  Both  have  caught  in  a  happy  way 
the  features  and  the  tone  of  the  civilization  they  are  describing;  so 
that  Mr.  Fyffe’s  book  has  a  keen  Hellenic  air  about  it,  and  Mr. 
Creighton’s  a  sturdy  Roman  look.  The  one  is  all  art,  and  rapid 
expeditions,  and  swift  political  change;  the  other  all  arms  and 
organization. 

Mr.  Fyffe’s  admirable  opening  paragraph  gives  his  view  of  the 
true  value  of  Greek  history : — 

Most  of  the  history  that  we  have  of  Europe  before  the  birth  of  Christ  is 
the  history  of  the  Greeks  and  Italians.  They  were  not  the  only  nations  in 
ancient  Europe ;  there  were  other  great  races,  such  as  the  Gauls,  and  our 
own  forefathers,  the  Germans.  Why  is  it  that  ancient  history  tells  us  so 
much  about  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians,  and  so  little  about  these  ?  Be¬ 
cause,  while  the  Greeks  and  Italians  learnt  to  live  in  cities,  and  made 
reasonable  laws  and  governments,  and  grew  rich  by  trade,  these  other 
nations  remained  savage  and  ignorant.  If  we  knew  their  history  during 
those  times,  it  would  not  interest  us.  We  should  hear  of  little  but  battles 
and  wanderings  ;  and  after  hundreds  of  years  we  should  find  them  living  in  ! 
much  the  same  rough  way  as  at  the  beginning.  But  while  the  northern 
races  were  still  barbarous,  the  Greeks  and  Italians  had  begun  to  live  more 
like  modern  nations,  and  had  done  great  deeds,  whose  effects  last  to  this 
day.  The  Greeks  saved  Europe  from  being  conquered  by  Asiatic  races,  and 
spread  a  happier  and  more  interesting  life  among  the  nations  round  them. 
Not  that  the  Greeks  were  perfect,  any  more  than  other  nations,  ancient  or 
modern.  They  had  faults  in  abundance,  and  a  great  part  of  their  histoiy  is 
the  history  of  discord  and  violence.  But  in  the  midst  of  these  evils  we  shall 
meet  with  instances  of  the  most  striking  goodness  ;  and  while  the  vices  of 
the  Greeks  belonged  to  other  ancient  nations,  their  good  points  raised  them 
in  many  respects  above  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  No  race  ever  did  so  many 
different  things  well  as  the  Greeks.  They  were  the  first  people  who  thought 
of  finding  out  the  truth  and  the  reason  in  everything.  Busy  men  in  our 
own  day  take  pleasure  in  what  remains  of  the  Greek  writers  of  poetry  and 
history  ;  and  artists  know  that  they  can  never  make  anything  more  beau- 
tiful  than  what  is  left  of  Greek  sculpture.  Men  will  always  be  interested 
in  ancient  Greece,  not  only  because  the  Greeks  were  so  bright  and  so  clever 
themselves,  but  because  so  many  things  which  we  value  most  in  our  own 
life,  such  as  the  desire  for  knowledge,  the  power  of  speaking  eloquently, 
and  the  arts  of  music  and  painting,  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks. 

Another  excellent  passage  presents  the  good  and  evil  of  the 
Tyrants  in  a  way  that  would  scarcely  have  been  possible  before 
Curtius  had  written : — 

The  reason  why  tyrants  arose  in  so  many  different  places  was,  that  in  all 
these  places  alike  the  noble  families  possessed  all  the  rights  in  the  State, 
and  the  common  people  possessed  none.  The  tyrants  gained  their  power  by 
taking  up  the  cause  of  the  commons  ;  and  they  did  good  in  so  far  as  they 
broke  down  that  narrow  system  under  which  the  few  noble  families  made 
up  the  whole  State  by  themselves,  and  the  common  people  were  treated  as 
something  outside  the  State.  Till  now  the  great  religious  ceremonies  had 
belonged  only  to  the  noble  families ;  the  commons  could  take  no  share  in 
them,  and  felt  that  they  were  not  like  a  part  of  the  State.  The  tyrants,  on 
the  other  hand,  made  new  and  splendid  festivals  for  the  whole  people  ;  and, 
though  the  old  families  preserved  and  took  great  pride  in  their  own  special 
rites,  the  new  worships  helped  to  make  the  nobles  and  the  commons  feel 
that  they  were  fellow-citizens  of  the  same  State.  Thus  when  the  tyrants 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  citizens  took  things  into  their  own  hands,  the 
distinction  between  the  noble  families  and  the  commons  had  become  some¬ 
what  less,  and  they  had  a  better  idea  of  the  State  as  something  that  included 
them  all.  The  tyrants  also  did  good  to  Greece  by  their  encouragement  of 
poetry  and  art.  At  their  festivals  a  multitude  of  men  heard  new  kinds  of 
poetry  and  music,  which  could  not  spread  themselves  as  poetry  and  music 
do  now  by  means  of  printing. 

Another,  perhaps  the  best  in  the  book,  i3  that  on  Pericles  (p.  82) ; 
the  fatal  flaw  in  Greek  civilization  is  well  marked  also  : — 

In  reading  the  history  of  Greece  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  reading 
the  history  of  the  masters  only,  not  of  the  slaves  ;  and  that  all  the  greatness 
and  interest  of  Greek  life  belonged  only  to  a  part  of  the  population.  There 
was  another  part — the  slave-population — whose  history,  if  it  existed,  would 
perhaps  be  too  full  of  misery  and  suffering  for  us  to  bear  to  read  it. 

These  reflections  are  not  allowed  to  overbear  the  narrative  parts 
of  the  history.  The  1 20  pages  are  really  full  of  facts,  told  in  a  plea¬ 
sant  easy  way ;  and  Mr.  Fyffe  takes  almost  a  Special  Correspondent's 
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delight  in  describing  a  battle.  The  maps,  too,  apparently  engraved 
by  a  new  method,  are  very  good,  though  better  in  Mr.  Creighton’s 
booh  than  in  Mr.  Fyffe’s.  A  happy  suggestion  of  the  comparative 
method  is  the  constant  reference  to  passages  in  the  one  book  that 
children  are  supposed  to  know — the  Bible — for  illustrations  of  the 
statements  made.  For  instance,  in  describing  Egypt  under  the 
Ptolemies,  the  remark  “  The  Greeks  and  the  Egyptians  kept  quite 
distinct  from  one  another,”  is  illustrated  by  the  question  of  the 
chief  captain  to  St.  Paul,  “  Canst  thou  speak  Greek  ?  Art  thou  not 
that.  Egyptian,  &c.  ?  ” 

The  Roman  Primer  is  perhaps  more  matter  of  fact;  hut  that  is 
the  same  thing  as  saying  that  it  is  more  Roman.  It  is  a  little  less 
interesting  to  read,  hut  very  possibly  schoolmasters  will  find  it  all 
the  better  to  teach  from.  Mr.  Creighton  is  constantly  stopping  to 
gather  up  the  threads  into  his  reader's  hands,  to  mark  “  noticeable 
points,”  to  give  systematic  little  bits  of  generalization  about  causes, 
and  little  lists  of  questions  that  a  boy  should  bear  in  mind  through¬ 
out  ;  and  all  this  is  consistently  couched  iu  the  lenior  imperativus 
of  the  Lecturer.  For  instance  : — • 

These,  then,  are  the  important  points  for  you  to  notice  in  Roman  history  : — 

(1)  How  did  Rome  become  fit  to  be  such  a  great  conqueror  ? 

(2)  How  did  she  make  her  conquests  ? 

(3)  How  did  she  manage  to  keep  her  conquests  ? 

(4)  How  did  she  govern  the  world  when  she  was  its  mistress  ? 

(5)  Why  did  she  fall  ? 

Space  does  not  allow  us  either  to  analyse  Mr.  Creighton's  opinions 
or  to  illustrate  them  very  fully  by  quotations.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  he  seems  to  take  a  modified  Mommsenian  view  of  the 
•course  of  Roman  history ;  conquest  turned  Rome  from  the  head 
of  a  hardy,  agricultural  community  into  a  city  whose  chiefs  were 
selfish  money-lovers  and  its  people  a  rabble  that  only  cared  to 
be  fed  and  amused  ;  monarchy  became  a  necessity,  and  Cffisar  was 
the  best  of  the  possible  monarchs ;  the  gain  of  the  provinces  from 
the  Empire  went  tar  to  make  up  for  the  harm  done  to  Rome.  The 
paragraph  in  which  the  causes  of  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  are  set  forth  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  book : — 

1.  Why  the  Romans  took  one  man  as  ruler. — So  now  again  the  Roman 
world  was  under  the  rule  of  one  man.  The  murder  of  Julius  Caesar  had 
only  led  to  thirteen  years  of  confusion,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  Ciesar’s 
adopted  son  stood  in  much  the  same  position  as  his  father  had  done.  Every 
one  was  now  tired  of  these  civil  wars,  which  had  lasted  since  the  times  of 
Marius  and  Sulla,  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Very  few  people  were  alive 
who  had  seen  these  wars  begin.  Very  few  had  ever  known  what  it  was  to 
live  under  a  settled  government.  So  men  had  lost  much  of  their  love  for 
the  old  government  of  Rome,  and  were  contented  with  any  government 
that  would  give  them  quiet  and  peace,  and  would  bring  back  law  and 
order.  Almost  all  the  chief  Roman  nobles  had  been  killed  in  these  late 
wars.  There  was  no  family  left  which  could  claim  to  be  as  great  as  the 
Julian  family.  Octavianus  was  by  far  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  state, 
and  there  was  no  means  of  getting  rid  of  him,  or  governing  without  him. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  when  Octavianus  returned  to  Rome,  the  power 
of  the  state  passed  entirely  into  his  hands,  and  Rome’s  government  slowly 
changed,  in  reality  though  not  in  name,  from  being  a  Republic  to  being  a 
Monarchy,  or  the  rule  of  one  man. 

No  doubt  some  criticisms  might  be  passed  upon  tbe  details  of 
tbe  two  little  books ;  upon  occasional  want  of  clearness,  for 
instance,  and  upon  some  positive  mistakes  of  authors  and  printers. 
Septimus  Severus  and  Publius  Ovidius  Varo  should  be  corrected 
in  the  next  issues.  Mr.  Fyffe  might  have  been  more  precise  about 
the  break-up  of  Alexander’s  empire ;  and'  Mr.  Creighton  perhaps 
hardly  succeeds  in  the  almost  impossible  task  of  making  the  early 
civil  wars  of  Rome  intelligible  to  beginners.  But  it  is  almost 
ungrateful  to  find  even  these  little  faults  in  books  which,  as  a 
general  rule,  are  so  uniformly  good  and  so  far  ahead  of  any  small 
school  histories  that  have  appeared  before  them. 


TWO  BOOKS  ON  ICELAND.* 

THE  feeling  with  which  Mr.  Watts  and  his  book  inspire  us 
may  best  be  expressed  in  the  language  of  the  well-known 
epigram  “  To  Jones,  concerning  his  Poems”: — 

You  ask  me  if  I  think  your  poems  good; 

If  I  could  praise  your  poems,  Jones,  I  would. 

If  we  could  praise  Mr.  Watts’s  travels  we  would.  For  Mr.  Watts 
is  an  enthusiast  in  his  way.  Year  after  year  he  crosses  a  stormy 
ocean  into  a  wild  inhospitable  country,  and  undergoes  no  small  hard¬ 
ships — cold,  hunger,  loss  of  sleep  continued  for  nights  together  from 
the  want  of  any  endurable  place  to  sleep  in — all  for  the  sake  of  an 
exploration  from  which  he  has  nothing  to  gain,  not  even  fame,  for 
no  one  but  himself  seems  to  be  interested  in  the  subject.  We  do 
not  speak  of  the  danger,  for  danger  makes  the  pleasurable  part 
of  such  enterprises  ;  but  the  hardships  of  travelling  in  Iceland, 
where  even  a  vigorous  guide  or  porter  is  found  with  the  greatest 
difficulty,  are  unromantic  as  well  as  tiresome  and  vexatious,  as 
any  reader  of  Mr.  Watts's  book  will  agree.  We  are  therefore 
entirely  disposed  to  admire  his  fortitude  and  those  other 
notable  qualities  which  are  usually  consecrated  by  the  epithet 
“  English.”  But  the  truth  must  be  told  at  all  hazards ; 
and  the  truth  is  that,  however  courageous  Mr.  "Watts  may 
be  as  an  explorer,  he  i3  as  little  fitted  to  be  a  writer  as 
an  educated  energetic  man,  interested  in  his  subject,  can  pos¬ 
sibly  be.  We  should  hardly  have  believed,  without  the  proof 


*  Snioland  or  Iceland;  its  Jokulls  and  Fjalls.  By  William  Lord  Watts. 
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he  has  supplied,  that  a  country  so  striking  as  Iceland,  so 
unlike  anything  else  in  the  world,  could  have  been  described  in  so 
tedious  and  featureless  a  way.  Mr.  Watts  is  possessed  of  some 
sense  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scenery  he  traverses ;  and  is  an  active, 
sometimes  an  acute,  observer  of  geological  and  other  natural 
phenomena,  though  obviously  deficient  in  scientific  knowledge,  so 
deficient  that  he  knows  no  difference  between  ancient  trap 
mountains  and  modern  lavas.  But  the  sternness  and  majesty 
of  nature  do  not  seem  to  elevate  his  thoughts.  We  are  treated 
to  trivial  details  of  travelling  difficulties  and  discomforts,  not 
unmixed  with  those  insufferable  attempts  at  humour  with 
which  some  writers  of  the  Alpine  Club  school  have  made  us 
so  familiar  that  any  further  variation  of  jokes  upon  the 
badness  of  the  tourist’s  food,  the  cowardice  of  the  peasants  he 
hires  as  guides,  and  the  abundance  of  his  voracious  bedfellows, 
seems  almost  impossible.  There  is  no  effort  made  to  give  a 
general  impression  of  the  character  of  the  country  or  the  people, 
though  a  reader  may  gather  from  the  daily  entries  that  the  former 
at  least  is  far  from  attractive,  since  the  party  seem  to  have 
seldom  gone  to  rest  in  a  dry  skin.  And,  finally,  there  is  a 
slovenliness  in  the  style  which  we  can  only  account  for 
by  supposing  that  Mr.  Watts  wrote  his  book  in  a  great 
hurry,  and  left  the  press  to  be  corrected  by  the  printer’s  devil.  He 
makes  no  attempt  to  spell  proper  names  with  any  approach,  we 
will  not  say  to  accuracy,  but  even  to  consistency.  Out  of  perhaps 
fifty  or  sixty  names  of  places  and  people  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
is  rightly  spelt.  This  is  the  more  odd  because  it  would  have 
been  perfectly  easy  to  get  the  true  spelling  from  the  map  (in  fact, 
on  the  small  map  appended  to  the  volume  names  appear  in  their 
correct  forms  which  in  the  book  itself  are  invariably  w’rong) ;  and 
it  is  the  more  provoking  because  most  of  the  names  have  a  not 
obscure  etymological  connexion  with  English  or  German  names, 
which  is  of  course  concealed  or  confused  when  they  are  incorrectly 
spelt.  Let  us  see,  for  instance,  how  the  word  “  a,”  a  river  (pro¬ 
nounced  like  the  English  ow  in  “  owl  ”),  is  dealt  with.  It  is  a 
frequent  name  for  streams  both  in  High  and  Low  Germany,  and 
appears  in  several  places  in  Britain  where  Scandinavians  have 
left  it.  The  regular  Icelandic  way  of  spelling  it  is  d  in  one 
word  along  with  the  other  element  compounded  with  it, 
e.g.  Jokulsa  (glacier-river),  Thiorsa  (bull’s  river,  thior  =  taurus), 
Bruara  (bridge-river),  Laxa  (salmon-river),  Sula  (and  so  forth). 
In  Mr.  Watts’s  hands  Thiorsa  becomes  Thorsa  (which  he  then 
proceeds  to  explain  as  Thor's  river,  whereas,  as^we  have  said,  it 
is  bull's  river),  while  Bruara  is  printed  Bruar  A,  Sula  Sola,  and 
Jokulsa  Jokull  Sa.  So,  while  Vatn  (lake,  the  Cumbrian  “  water  ”) 
is  mostly  given  rightly,  we  come  upon  Grimspotn  for  Grfmsvotn, 
the  plural  of  Grfmsvatn.  The  very  title  of  the  book  is  a  blunder.  No 
one  ever  called  Iceland  “  Snowland.  ”  except  the  first  Norwegian  dis¬ 
coverers,  Naddoddr  and  his  companions,  and  to  them  it  was  not 
“  Snioland,”  as  Mr.  Watts  spells  it,  but  “  Snaeland,”  as  he  might 
see  by  looking  into  the  Landnamabok.  It  would  be  tedious  to 
collect  other  instances  ;  enough  to  say  that  he  invariably  spells  the 
name  of  Reykjavik,  the  capital,  Reykjavick,  and  GuSmundur,  the 
commonest  man's  name,  “  Guthminder  ” ;  while  several  times  he  puts 
for  Orsefa,  the  highest  mountain  in  the  island,  the  extraordinary 
form  Euriffa.  And  the  famous  legal  official  of  the  ancient  federal 
Republic,  the  Logsoguma'Sr  (law-sayman),  figures  in  the  sketch  of 
Icelandic  history  which  adorns  the  appendix  as  the  Laug 
Saugumadur.  Nor  is  Mr.  Watts  any  luckier  or  more  careful  when 
he  attempts  other  tongues.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  piece  of  Latin, 
a  sort  of  inn  bill,  presented  to  the  traveller  by  the  priest  of 
Prestbakki  (which  he  invariably  spells  “  Presbakki  ”) : — “  Latino 
Latine !  Primus  ludibris  me  habuisti  eques,  duos  proxima  nocto 
arressedos  duos  servos  a  opere  necessaris  prohibendi.”  An  Icelandic 
priest  is  certainly  now  and  then  serus  stiuliorum  ;  still,  it  needs  a 
more  careful  reporter  than  Mr.  Watts  to  make  us  believe  that  the 
rector  of  Prestbakki  talked  such  Coptic  as  this  ;  and  wre  commend 
the  passage  to  Madvig  or  Mr.  LI.  A.  J.  Munro,  as  offering  fine 
scope  for  conjectural  emendations.  If  Mr.  Watts  will  but  write 
a  Latin  poem  on  Hecla,  it  will  give  the  distinguished  editor  of 
Aetna  employment  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Having  mentioned  his  historical  sketch,  we  must  sav  a  word 
as  to  Mr.  Watts’s  history,  and  his  concise  general  account  of 
the  island.  His  business  is  glacier  climbing,  and  he  was  there¬ 
fore  nowise  called  upon  to  say  anything  about  the  people  or  their 
history ;  but,  if  he  chose  to  do  so,  he  was  bound  to  take  soma 
reasonable  pains,  by  going,  for  instance,  to  some  such  accessible 
book  as  Mr.  Dasent’s  translation  of  the  Nial’s  Saga,  not  to  fill  his 
appendix  with  blunders  as  numerous  as  its  pages.  He  tells  us, 
for  example,  that  “  the  island  was  first  colonized  by  the  Viking 
outlaws,”  a  statement  not  only  entirely  wrong  as  he  puts  it,  but 
showing  that  the  author  can  have  formed  no  sort  of  notion 
of  the  condition  of  Norway  in  Harold  the  Fairhaired’s  time,  or 
of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  settlement  of  Iceland.  De¬ 
scribing  the  colonization,  he  speaks  of  “  Folke  ”  (as  he  spells  the 
name,  Floki)  as  the  second  voyager  who  visited  it,  omittino- 
all  mention  of  Gardar  the  Swede,  of  whose  visit  so  graphic  an 
account  is  given  in  the  Landnamabok.  Then  his  references 
to  what  the  Landnama  says  about  Bede’s  mention  of  Tliyle 
make  it  clear  that  he  does  not  know  either  the  discussions 
as  to  what  that  name  means,  or  the  very  curious  and  important 
allusions  to  Iceland  which  occur  in  early  Irish  writers,  and 
which  any  one  may  find  set  out  in  Konrad  Maurer's  books.  The 
remarks  on  Icelandic  literature  are  no  better  ;  while,  in  speaking  of 
the  Icelandic  flora,  he  ventures  the  strange  assertion  that  "the 
Icelandic  flowers  are  remarkable  for  their  pallor ;  whereas,  like  most 
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Northern  or  alpine  plants,  a  large  proportion  of  them  are  singularly 
vivid  in  colour.  The  only  plant  he  seeing  to  know  by  name  is 
Drycts  octopetala,  which  literally  carpets  the  ground.  One  part  of 
the  appendix,  however,  we  can  commend,  and  commend  it  gladly 
— the  practical  suggestions  to  travellers  as  to  what  they  should  take 
with  them,  and  how  they  should  live  when  in  the  island.  These 
are  both  clear  and  sensible,  and  ought  to  be  studied  by  those  who 
think  of  making  the  expedition.  Only  we  never  quite  understand 
why  Mr.  Watts  should  look  for  so  much  eagerness  in  the  world  at 
large  to  visit  Iceland.  He  says  in  his  preface 

To  those  who  wish  for  a  simple  vacation  tour,  a  visit  to  Iceland  recom¬ 
mends  itself  in  many  ways.  The  voyage  is  short  and  the  climate  is  very 
healthy  ;  the  visitor  will  enjoy  a  total  change,  utterly  different  from  the 
frequented  track  of  Continental  travel,  and  will  find  in  it  an  abundance  of 
objects  of  fresh  interest  and  research  which  will  well  repay  the  efforts  he 
may  have  made  to  reach  them. 

Every  one  of  these  statements  is  erroneous.  The  voyage  occupies 
nearly  a  week,  and  is,  on  Mr.  Watts’s  own  showing,  performed  in 
a  small  and  horridly  uncomfortable  vessel.  The  climate  appears, 
on  the  same  evidence,  to  he  excessively  wet,  and  more  than  likely 
to  induce  rheumatism  in  travellers  who  have  to  sleep  in  tents  or 
caves.  True,  indeed,  it  is  that  the  visitor  will  find  a  total  change, 
but  he  will  most  certainly  not  enjoy  it;  and  as  for  the  “objects 
of  fresh  interest  and  research,”  the  only  ones  which  the  author 
mentions  are  the  volcanic  phenomena,  which  most  vacation  tourists 
will  he  as  incapable  of  studying  and  describing  to  any  scientific 
purpose  as  be  has  shown  himself  to  be. 

Tlie  explorations  described  in  the  book  have  been  conducted 
wholly  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  island.  That  which  seem  to 
us  of  most  real  value  is  the  expedition  into  the  Myrdals  Jbkull, 
whose  summit  Mr.  Watts  may  fairly  he  proud  of  reaching,  as  he 
had  to  spend  four  nights  in  a  hut  built  by  himself  high  up  on  the 
mountain.  His  description  of  the  magnificent  view  from  it  has 
real  feeling  and  spirit.  Among  its  glaciers  he  believes  himself  to 
have  found  the  famous  Ivbtlugja  (which  he  calls  Katlugia),  the 
most  frequently  active  of  all  Icelandic  volcanoes,  although  it  dis¬ 
charges  only  ashes  and  hot  water,  not  lava.  It  has  been  usually 
conceived  of  as  a  rift  or  chasm  (which  the  name  gja — pronounced 
gyow — indicates),  hut  Mr.  Watts  describes  it  as  “a  horse¬ 
shoe-shaped  valley,  filled  with  ice,  with  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
felsitic  (?)  rock  protruding  round  its  side  in  five  places.”  The 
absence  of  a  sketch  map,  however,  and  a  want  of  definiteness 
in  his  geographical  descriptions,  leave  us  uncertain  as  to  its 
precise  site  and  character.  Unhappily  he  has  no  talent  for 
giving  a  clear  account  even  of  what  lie  has  seen.  His  other  chief 
expedition,  into  the  snowy  wilderness  of  Yatna  Jokull,  was  much 
more  barren  of  practical  results.  After  marching  for  three  daj's 
with  a  courage  which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  bordered  on  rashness, 
over  glaciers  and  fields  of  neve,  the  compass,  as  often  happens  on 
volcanic  or  basaltic  mountains,  having  become  useless,  a  fog  and 
snowstorm  came  on,  the  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  the  party 
turned  back,  retracing  their  way  by  their  footsteps  of  the  previous 
days.  The  only  wonder  is  that  they  ever  got  back  at  all,  for,  bad 
the  snow  filled  their  tracks,  they  must  have  all  perished.  Nothing 
of  interest  was  seen,  but  Mr.  Watts  one  morning,  the  wind  being 
NN.E.,  sniffed  up  “  a  strong  smell,  as  of  the  carbonic  oxide  from 
a  blast  furnace  just  tapped,  which  pervaded  the  atmosphere.”  And 
on  the  strength  of  this  smell  (for  be  really  gives  no  other  evidence) 
be  concludes  that  a  great  volcano  exists  either  in  the  middle  of  the 
Yatna  Jokull,  or  on  its  northern  edge,  overlooking  the  central 
desert.  This  supposed  volcano  is  the  goal  of  bis  desires,  the  ob¬ 
jective  point  which  he  urges  English  climbers  to  aid  him  in  reach¬ 
ing.  And  a  singular  volcano  it  will  certainly  prove  if  it  is,  as  he 
surmises,  “in  a  constant  state  of  slumbering  activity.” 

Mr.  Waller’s  book  is  even  shorter  than  Mr.  Watts’s  (for  though 
it  looks  bigger,  the  print  is  very  much  larger),  and  it  is  even 
slighter,  being  a  narrative  of  a  tom-  from  Reykjavik  to  Illidarendi 
on  the  south  coast  and  back  again,  including,  of  course,  the  inva¬ 
riable  Geysers  and  Hecla.  It  contains  no  discoveries,  and  is  really 
a  record  of  discomforts  very  much  like  Mr.  Watts’s  record,  only  with 
the  mountain-climbing  left  out.  But,  although  less  ambitious,  it  is 
much  more  readable.  Mr.  Waller  is  a  painter,  and  has  an  eye  for 
beauty,  though  indeed  lie  seems  to  have  found  beauty  but  rarely 
in  Iceland.  He  has  also  a  considerable  vein  of  fun  in  him,  perhaps 
too  frequently  directed  to  the  topics  of  guides,  food,  and  insects  ; 
and  a  fresh,  hearty,  offhand  way  of  writing  which  makes  a'narrative 
of  personal  experiences  more  tolerable  than  we  find  it  in  Mr. 
Watts’s  long  string  of  diary  entries.  As  a  painter,  Mr.  Waller 
does  not  seem  to  have  made  much  of  the  country — first,  because 
there  is  hardly  anything  to  paint ;  and,  secondly,  on  account  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  painting  must  he  carried  on,  and  which  he 
thus  describes : — 

You  cannot  take  canvasses  on  horseback.  They  would  be  in  ribbons  in 
half  an  hour.  You  cannot  take  Academy  boards  of  more  than  quarter  size, 
in  consequence  of  tlieir  certain  fracture,  if  larger,  in  travelling  over  lava. 
It  is  but  seldom  you  can  paint  for  two  consecutive  days,  as  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  pushing  on  up  the  country  ;  firstly,  in  order  to  complete  your  tour 
within  your  time  ;  and,  secondly,  because  one  always  feels  a  little  delicate 
in  inflicting  one’s  society  on  a  farmer  for  any  lengthened  period,  especially 
when  (as  frequently  is  the  case),  he  will  accept  no  compensation  for  the 
expense  he  may  be  put  to  for  board,  lodging,  and  pasture.  You  are  gene¬ 
rally  fatigued  with  yesterday’s  ride,  you  are  certain  to  he  with  to-day’s. 
Always  dreadfully  cold  sketching  out  of  doors,  often  wet  through.  The 
wind  is  invariably  most  boisterous  ;  and  not  onljr  do  all  your  materials  fly 
different  ways,  but  you  find  yourself  swaying  like  a  reed,  and  anything  in 
the  shape  of  careful  drawing  is  impossible.  You  are  generally  very  hungry, 
and  can  get  but  little  you  would  care  to  risk  eating,  except  in  special  cases, 
in  the  interior  of  the  countiy.  When  after  infinite  obstinacy  and  pugnacity 


you  have  succeeded  in  making  a  water-colour  sketch,  you  are  pretty  safe  to 
have  it  swamped  within  three  days  in  the  next  river  you  have  to  cross.  If 
it  be  an  oil  (no  matter  for  the  latest  improvements  in  carrying  wet 
sketches),  the  next  eight  hours’  jolting  over  the  lava  fields  will  soon 
prove  that  something  is  wrong  somewhere.  All  this  is  dreadfully  mor¬ 
tifying,  but  the  circumstances  detailed  previously  about  the  prussian  blue 
(namely,  that  it  had  “exploded  in  the  paint-box  and  swamped  every¬ 
thing  ”)  will,  to  a  painter,  clinch  everything. 

Iii  spite,  however,  of  these  drawbacks,  in  spite  of  travelling  with 
no  stock  of  provisions  from  England  and  inadequate  preparations 
generally,  Mr.  Waller  seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself,  and  has  little- 
hut  good  to  tell  of  the  people,  whatever  he  says  of  their  way  of 
life.  But  then  Mr.  Waller  is  an  enthusiast,  though  in  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  line  from  Mr.  Watts.  Having  read  of  the  adventures  of 
Gunnar  Ilamundarson  in  Mr.  Dasent's  translation  of  the  Nial’s- 
Saga,  he  was  fired  with  a  desire  to  see  the  scene  of  this  grand 
romance  with  his  own  eyes,  and  happily  satisfied  himself  by 
penetrating  to  HHtharendf,  Gunnar’s  home,  and  Bergthorsvols, 
where  Nial's  house  stood.  We  should  have  liked  to  quote  the  de¬ 
scription  he  gives  of  them,  and  still  more  his  account  of  Thors- 
mdrk,  the  one  really  new  thing  in  his  book,  visited  heretofore  by 
few,  if  any,  Englishmen,  a  gorge  filled  with  birch  trees  in 
the  heart  of  a  stupendous  mass  of  glaciers.  But,  in  spite 
of  his  cheerfulness,  the  general  moral  of  Mr.  Waller’s  hook  is 
much  the  same  as  that  we  draw  from  Mr.  Watts’s.  Iceland 
is  a  place  for  enthusiasts,  and  for  enthusiasts  only.  If  you  are 
smitten  with  an  admiration  for  the  literature,  if  you  like  the 
sense  of  overcoming  hardships,  go  by  all  means,  but  not  other¬ 
wise.  Mr.  Watts  indeed  talks  grandly  about  the  importance  of 
exploring  the  interior,  and  calls  on  gods  and  men  to  help  him  to- 
do  so.  But  why,  if  the  question  may  he  permitted,  should 
the  interior  he  explored  ?  Why  should  English  tourists,  or  any 
civilized  human  being,  travel  through  such  a  country  at  all  ?  Not 
for  their  own  sakes,  for  they  will  he  plagued  by  cold  and  hunger, 
rain  and  hail  and  snow ;  they  will  be  devoured  by  flies  by  day  and 
fleas  by  night.  Not  for  the  sake  of  the  natives,  for  it  is  to  be- 
feared  that  here,  ns  in  Norway  and  the  Alps,  our  countrymen,  and 
especially  our  sporting  countrymen,  will  do  little  hut  mischief 
wherever  they  go.  Not  for  the  sake  of  the  world  and  of  science, 
for  there  are  many  districts  where  active  volcanoes  and  extinct 
volcanoes  can  he  studied  far  better  than  in  the  waterless  wilds  of 
the  Odada  Hraun,  which  it  is  perilous,  even  to  attempt  to  cross. 
To  our  thinking  it  will  he  rather  a  loss  than  a  gain  to  the  world 
for  the  veil  of  mystery  to  he  lifted  from  one  spot  more,  for  the- 
imagination  to  have  one  region  less  upon  the  earth’s  surface  which, 
it  may  people  with  undiscovered  wonders.  There  are  few  enough 
left ;  there  will  soon  be  none. 


SWIXBURXE’S  ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES.* 

IT  may  seem  a  paradoxical  or  even  suicidal  confession,  hut  we- 
have  no  great  love,  in  a  general  way,  for  what  Dr.  Wendell 
Holmes  has  called  parasitical  literature.  Time  spent  on  the  perusal 
of  any  ordinary  criticism  and  comment  on  the  work  of  great 
masters  (saving,  of  course,  whatever  may  he  needful  for  the  positive- 
elucidation  of  language  and  surroundings),  would,  as  a  rule,  he 
much  better  spent  on  the  study  of  the  work  itself— that  is,  sup¬ 
posing  the  student  to  possess  the  necessary  power  of  seeing  and 
understanding  for  himself.  But  the  rule  is  not  without  exceptions, 
of  which  our  present  subject  is  a  fresh  proof.  Criticism  is  sure- 
to  deserve  attention,  if  not  always  acquiescence,  and  to  he  in  some 
way  instructive,  when  it  proceeds  from  one  who  is  no  mere  pro¬ 
fessed  critic,  hut  himself  a  fellow-worker  in  the  art  which  he 
assumes  to  judge.  These  essays  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s  contain 
the  opinions  of  a  poet  upon  poetry;  not  the  trial  of  all 
things  by  a  fixed  measure  in  the  hands  of  some  craftsman 
who  cannot  go  behind  his  rules  and  figures,  hut  the  contact  of 
poetic  insight  and  sympathy  with  the  poetic  spirit  embodied 
in  diverse  shapes,  and  seeking  to  discover  in  each  its  peculiar 
secret  and  power.  Mr.  Swinburne’s  appreciation  of  writers  verv 
different  in  scope  and  manner  from  himself  is  remarkable  through¬ 
out  these  essays.  If  we  had  to  single  out  the  living  writer  of 
English  poetry  whose  excellence  is  most  completely  remote  in  all 
outward  habit  and  form  from  Mr.  Swinburne’s,  it  would  he  diffi¬ 
cult  to  choose  a  better  name  than  Sir  II.  Taylor’s.  But  for  his 
restoration  of  the  English  poetic  drama  we  find  here  just  and  even, 
warm  words  of  admiration.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say,  indeed, 
that  the  wide  range  of  artistic  vision  at  the  writer’s  command  is 
always  used  with  perfect  artistic  impartiality.  For  instance,  a 
very  curious  depreciation  of  Be  Musset  runs  through  the  discussion 
of  French  poetry,  and  breaks  out  at  least  once  into  mere  vitupera¬ 
tion.  It  is  very  true  that  Alfred  de  Musset  committed  some  de¬ 
testable  Byronic  imitations  in  his  earlier  work,  on  which  Mr. 
Swinburne  is  free  to  do  his  will.  But  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  the  beauty  of  his  later  poems  should  fail  to  find 
a  response  in  one  to  whom  the  finer  qualities  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  are  so  little  hid  that  on  occasion  he  can  himself 
handle  French  verse  with  freedom  and  success.  Of  course  there 
are  many  Englishmen  of  good  education  and  taste  in  other  respects, 
and  thoroughly  understanding  the  language  for  all  literal  and 
grammatical  purposes,  who  never  can  see  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  poetry  or  musical  verse  in  French.  But  as  Mr.  Swinburne  is  not 
of  these,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  there  is  here  a  reaction  against 
some  ill-advised  attempt  to  set  Alfred  de  Musset  on  a  level  with 
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Victor  Hugo.  It  constantly  happens  to  poets  that  they  must  bear 
the  sins  of  their  inj  udicious  admirers  ;  hut  they  are  surely  entitled  to 
expect  that  their  own  fellowship,  who  know  how  inevitable  are 
foolish  blame  and  more  foolish  praise,  should  not  join  in  laying  the 
burden  on  them. 

In  another  quarter  one  cannot  help  noting  at  least  a  tone  of 
partiality  of  an  opposite  sort.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  lavished  on  Mr. 
11.  G.  Rossetti’s  poems  a  splendour  of  language  and  luxury  of 
panegyric  such  as  he  scarcely  gives  even  to  Shelley.  At  the  outset 
he  girds  himself  up  to  do  battle  against  some  imagiued  “  foolishest  of 
maiignants  ”  and  some  other  “  more  ingenious  enemies  of  good  work” 
who,  it  seems,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Mr.  llossetti’s 
poetical  reputation.  Looking  back  now  after  five  years,  our  recollec¬ 
tion  suggestsno  comment  but  Quis  vituperat'd f  One  attack,  indeed, 
we  do  remember  at  a  somewhat  later  date,  which  met  with  about  as 
much  respect  as  it  deserved.  But,  having  raised  this  vision  of 
perversity,  Mr.  Swinburne  proceeds  to  lay  it  with  all  the  most 
potent  magic  of  his  vocabulary.  Such  phrases  as  “  the  imperial 
array  and  ornament  of  this  august  poetry  ....  mailed  in  gold 
as  of  the  morning  and  girdled  with  gems  of  strange  water,”  “  god¬ 
like  grace  and  sovereign  charm,”  and  many  others,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  vain  to  quote  apart  from  the  context  in  which  they  are 
ordered,  are  woven  into  a  crown  for  Mr.  Rossetti  such  as  few  poets 
have  had  woven  for  them  while  yet  alive  by  a  contemporary.  And 
yet  when  we  come  to  the  end,  we  find  that  after  all  we  get  criticism 
as  well  as  rhapsody.  Mr.  Swinburne  has  made  out  the  points  of  Mr. 
Rossetti's  poetry  quite  distinctly — with  a  certain  emphasis,  no 
■doubt,  but  with  a  just  discernment  in  the  main — and  can  weigh 
his  excellence  with  a  firm  hand  against  other  men’s.  Such 
and  such  qualities  he  allows  to  the  poet  in  an  eminent  degree  ;  for 
such  and  such  other  qualities  at  their  best  we  must,  he  tells  us, 
look  elsewhere.  There  is  something  in  Mr.  Swinburne’s  style 
which  is  at  once  fascinating  and  provoking.  His  wealth  and 
command  of  words  give  him  a  singular  power  of  throwing  a 
general  atmosphere  and  colouring  over  his  treatment  of  a  subject, 
which  go  for  much  in  the  resulting  impression,  and  at  first  seem 
to  be  the  whole  impression.  But  the  rich  veil  of  diction  clothes,  I 
though  it  may  for  a  time  disguise,  definite  thoughts  which  emerge  • 
unexpectedly.  One  feels  tempted  to  say  that  it  is  magnificent,  but 
at  is  not  prose.  And  for  this  reason  it  is  a  very  dangerous  model, 
although  there  are  signs  of  its  being  taken  for  such.  The  form 
and  cadence  of  particular  sentences  lend  themselves  easily,  more 
easily  than  in  most  prose  styles,  to  imitation  or  parody  ;  but  its 
general  tone  and  character  are  not  so  easily  within  reach.  Mr. 
Swinburne’s  style  is,  in  truth,  an  instrument  which  only  the  maker 
can  handle,  and  even  his  skill  is  taxed  by  it.  Wherefore  our  seekers 
after  art  should  do  well,  if  they  aim  at  not  being  ridiculous,  not 
to  try  to  write  like  Mr.  Swinburne. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  these  essays  is  the  power  of  what 
we  must  call,  for  want  of  a  better  or  more  definite  name,  literary 
delineation.  A  man's  poems  are  here  not  merely  taken  up  and  dis¬ 
cussed  or  expounded  point  by  point  under  the  head  of  this  or  that 
quality.  The  critic  aims  at  giving  us  a  continuous  picture  of  the 
whole  artistic  personality  in  which  all  particular  qualities  are  cen¬ 
tred.  He  seeks  to  understand  not  only  the  work,  but  the  mind 
which  produces  the  work  ;  a  poem  is  to  him  a  thing  to  be  studied 
in  itself,  but  not  a  thing  standing  alone ;  it  is  one  of  a  series  of 
symbols  from  which  the  interpreter  has  to  reconstruct  the  complete 
image  of  the  maker's  frame  and  temper.  Some  of  the  poetic  cha¬ 
racters  thus  drawn  for  us  by  Mr.  Swinburne  are  the  more  valuable, 
inasmuch  as  the  writers  he  deals  with  are  mostly  ill  appreciated. 
His  papers  on  Victor  Hugo  will  do  much  good  if  they  bring 
home  to  English  readers — not  that  there  is  any  want  of  French 
readers  in  the  like  need  of  instruction — the  conviction  that 
Victor  Hugo  stands  on  an  altogether  different  level  from  ordinary 
novelists  and  verse- writers,  and  is  not  to  be  judged  by  the 
same  rules.  For  the  sake  of  the  service  done  to  a  great, 
though  wayward,  genius  one  may  willingly  condone  cer¬ 
tain  extravagances  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  the  disciple, 
certain  injudicious  selections  of  indefensible  points  for  defence  and 
■even  panegyric.  Mr.  Swinburne  himself,  in  one  of  his  elaborately 
wrought  paragraphs,  compares  Victor  Hugo’s  genius  to  a  thunder¬ 
storm  at  sea.  Later  he  says  that  in  the  master's  “  vast  poetic 
kingdom  ”  there  are  “  strange  superb  inmates,  bird  and  beast  of 
various  fur  and  feather  ” ;  but  if  he  will  hold  to  his  own  first 
symbol  of  the  sea,  he  must  allow  that  there  are  strange  fish  in  it, 
and  that  its  creeping  things  innumerable  are  at  times  rather 
monstrous  than  superb.  Another  good  and  useful  piece  of  criti¬ 
cism,  and  more  perfect  because  less  passionate,  is  the  review  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s  poems.  Here  again  it  is  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  we  except  sundry  more  or  less  irrelevant  and  in  the 
literal  sense  extravagant  digressions ;  notably  an  epigrammatic 
explosion  (for  which  Mr.  Swinburne  borrows  the  language,  and  it 
should  seem  the  person,  of  an  anonymous  French  critic)  in  rebuke 
■of  the  vague  speculative  poetry  of  Mr.  Tennyson  and  others,  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  calm  and  self-sufficient  philosophy  of  Empedocles 
on  Etna.  We  must  take  it,  of  course,  that  the  criticism  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  purely  artistic  motives ;  but  one  cannot  somehow  forget 
the  wholly  extraneous  fact  that,  as  a  matter  of  actual  belief  and 
opinion,  Mr.  Swinburne  agrees  with  Empedocles  rather  than  with 
Mr.  Tennyson  or  Mr.  Browning.  Elsewhere  in  the  same  essay 
there  is  a  vigorous  protest  against  English  hexameters  as  “  ugly 
bastards  of  verse.”  This  is  the  sum  of  the  judgment  upon 
them : — 

Nothing  but  loose  rhymeless  anapsests  can  be  made  of  the  language  in 


that  way ;  and  we  hardly  want  these,  having  infinite  command  and  resource 
of  metre  without  them,  and  rhyme  thrown  in  to  turn  the  overweighted 
scale. 

For  mere  verbal  and  minute  criticism  Mr.  Swinburne  has  no 
love  and  little  respect.  He  looks  on  it,  as  every  one  must  who 
has  any  share  of  true  literary  insight,  as  an  instrument  serviceable 
in  hands  that  know  how  to  guide  it  by  a  general  right  feeling  and 
understanding  of  the  author,  but  in  the  hands  of  ignorance  or 
dulness  worse  than  useless.  On  one  conjectural  emendation  of 
Shelley’s  text  admitted  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti — being  a  mere  im¬ 
pudent  interpolation  to  fill  up  a  line  purposely  left  unequal — he 
delivers  himself  in  no  measured  terms.  The  “  deaf  and  desperate  ” 
criminal  who  committed  this  particular  defacement  is  involved  in 
a  common  execration  with  the  whole  tribe  of  “  earless  and  soul¬ 
less  commentators,  strong  only  in  finger-counting  and  figure¬ 
casting.”  Since  the  appearance  of  this  book  Mr.  Swinburne  has 
spoken  some  words  of  warning,  not  out  of  season,  though  perhaps 
something  over-pitched,  on  the  last  new  proposals  for  applying 
the  “  finger-counting  and  figure-casting  ”  methud  to  measure  the 
development  of  Shakspeare. 

There  is  yet  one  passage  that  should  be  mentioned.  It  occurs 
in  the  second  essay  of  the  volume,  and  gives  Mr.  Swinburne’s  pre¬ 
sent  opinion  of  the  amount  of  truth  contained  in  the  formula  of 
art  for  art’s  sake,  which,  he  now  says,  is  “  true  in  the  positive 
sense,  false  in  the  negative ;  sound  as  an  affirmation,  unsound  as  a 
prohibition.”  That  is,  art  must  be  judged  in  the  first,  instance  by 
its  purely  artistic  worth,  but  is  none  the  worse  for  having  a  moral 
or  political  end  besides.  This  seems  to  us  to  amount  in  substance, 
notwithstanding  the  writer's  profession  of  consistency,  to  a  palinode 
of  some  things  written  in  his  essay  on  Blake  about  “  warrant  of 
imaginative  knowledge,”  grinding  corn  in  Philistine  mills,  and  so 
forth.  At  any  rate,  we  hope  it  may  be  so. 


THE  LARGE  GAME.* 

rrMIIS  is  probably  one  of  the  most  genuine  books  about  big  game 
-L  that  we  have  had  since  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming. 
The  author  does  not  dally  with  his  subject.  With  a  short  preface, 
and  with  no  explanation  of  his  training  or  his  selection  of  South 
Africa  as  a  hunting  ground,  he  transports  us  at  once  to  his  camp 
fire  and  his  buffalo  robes.  From  a  comparison  of  his  map  with 
that  of  Mr.  Gordon  Cumming,  we  make  out  that  the  latter  proceeded 
from  Natal  and  Colesberg  to  the  Orange  River,  and  eventually  to 
the  Limpopo.  His  exploits  ranged  from  about  the  23rd  to  the 
30th  degree  of  latitude  south.  Mr.  Drummond’s  line  of  country 
lay  much  nearer  to  the  coast  and  more  to  the  east.  And  his  best 
shooting  was  found  on  the  Nkwavuma  River,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Bombo  mountains,  between  the  26th  and  the  28th 
degrees.  We  have  not,  however,  any  intention  of  drawing  any 
more  comparisons  between  the  adventures  of  these  intrepid 
pioneers  of  sport.  Mr.  Drummond  admits  that  he  has 

“  no  claim  to  being  a  good  rifle  shot.”  But  he  was 

familiar  with  the  native  language,  and  he  studied  the  art  of 
tracking  huge  beasts,  firing  at  them  from  marvellously  short 
ranges,  and  leaping  aside  to  avoid  their  charges,  with  marked 
success.  He  is  evidently  inured  to  camp  life,  and  capable  of  sup¬ 
porting  the  extremes  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  fatigue.  He  describes 
scenery  with  considerable  graphic  force,  and  though  not  a  trained 
naturalist,  he  has  contributed  a  good  deal  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  several  kinds  of  the  four-footed  game 
with  which  that  part  ^f  Africa  is  still  thronged.  The  author 
divides  his  book  into  nine  chapters,  but  we  cannot  discover  his 
principle  of  division.  He  places  the  buffalo  first,  though  this 
animal  is  obviously  not  entitled  to  priority  by  its  size,  or,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  volume,  by  its  fierceness.  A  chapter  on  Elands  comes  in 
oddly  enough  between  the  Rhinoceros  and  the  Elephant.  However, 
we  shall  not  quarrel  with  him  on  this  account,  but  shall 
deal  with  the  subject  by  assigning  the  first  place,  not  to  the 
lion,  as  might  be  conceived,  but  to  the  rhinoceros.  In  one  passage 
there  is  a  calm  and  dispassionate  estimate  of  the  degree  of  danger  to 
which  the  hunter  is  exposed  in  pursuing  the  larger  varieties  of 
South  African  game.  It  seems  that  there  is  some  discrepancy  of 
opinion  as  to  the  different  kinds  of  rhinoceros,  though  the  best 
authorities  concur  in  holding  that  there  are  four.  Mr.  Drummond, 
remarking  that  these  animals  are  neither  black  nor  white,  as  they 
are  often  designated,  but  reddish  brown,  and  that  the  shades  of 
colour  ascribed  to  them  by  sporting  writers  are  owing  to  the  glare 
of  the  sun,  or  the  twilight,  or  to  the  mud  in  which  the  animal  has 
rolled,  or  to  local  and  accidental  peculiarities,  assigns  the  first 
place  to  the  Rhinoceros  bicornis,  orUpetyane,  because,  as  a  general 
rule,  it  charges  without  provocation.  Next  comes  the  lion  ;  then 
the  buffalo  ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  elephant,  because,  although  this 
huge  beast  appears  to  enjoy  chasing  a  hunter  for  mere  fun  in  open 
ground,  it  is  so  gracious  as  to  abandon  the  pursuit  while  still  in 
sight  of  its  object.  We  proceed  to  select  a  few  anecdotes  regarding 
each  of  the  above  in  the  scale  of  danger  assigned  to  them  by  the 
author. 

Indications  of  the  presence  of  the  rhinoceros  in  reeds,  or 
thick  jungle,  are  usually  afforded  by  the  birds  which  hover 
about  for  the  sake  of  the  ticks,  and  which  are  named  after 
the  animal ;  a  fact  which  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  Herodotus 
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about  tbe  wren  and  the  crocodile.  But,  however  vicious  by 
nature,  the  rhinoceros  does  not  seem,  from  the  author’s  ac¬ 
count,  always  to  possess  that  extraordinary  and  acute  sense 
of  hearing  or  smell  which  at  all  times  enables  deer  and  other 
animals  to  detect  the  presence  of  an  enemy.  On  the  contrary,  Mr. 
Drummond  often  followed  them  till  he  got,  not  within  a  few  yards, 
but  within  a  few  feet.  To  ensure  safety  on  such  occasions  would 
seem  to  require  the  agility  of  a  rope-dancer.  You  select  your  spot 
for  a  fatal  bullet — which,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  should  be  the 
shoulder  or  the  centre  of  the  chest — discharge  your  breechloader, 
and  then,  bolting  on  one  side,  you  either  climb  the  nearest  tree  or 
fling  yourself  flat  on  the  ground  in  reeds  or  bushes.  The  wounded 
animal,  like  Dominie  Sampson  engaged  in  a  contest  with  Counsellor 
Pleydell,  often  charges  the  smoke  of  the  gun.  But  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  wound  or  aim  at  one  in  order  to  enjoy  the  sensational 
excitement  of  escaping  a  charge.  A  rhinoceros  now  and  then  gets 
wind  of  a  man,  or  hits  on  his  track,  and  follows  it  like  a  setter. 
Sometimes  they  rush  out  unexpectedly  from  the  jungle.  One  animal 
actually  invaded  the  camp,  made  a  dart  at  the  fire  where  the  supper 
was  roasting,  and  sent  sparks  and  embers  flying  in  all  directions. 
Another  made  for  the  flash  of  the  gun,  which  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  had  laid  its  companion  low.  A  third  was  captured 
when  young  by  the  side  of  its  slaughtered  mother,  and  was  partly 
dragged  and  partly  decoyed  into  camp  by  a  dozen  men  with  thongs. 
A  fourth  scattered  no  less  than  fifteen  native  hunters.  And  a 
fifth,  which  had  killed  seven  men  before  it  met  its  fitting  retribution, 
is  said  to  have  dispersed,  though  only  for  a  few  moments,  a  native 
regiment  mustering  two  thousand  men,  who,  however,  managed 
to  re-form  and  to  slay  the  brute  with  their  assagais.  When  we  add 
that,  if  wounded  or  angry,  these  animals  squeal  with  pain  or  rage, 
and  can  be  heard  miles  off,  we  need  not  wonder  that  the  night 
ambush  was  never  “wanting  in  variety.”  Very  much  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  buffalo,  except  that  the  author,  on  venturing  to 
attack  one  of  these  animals  with  spears  only,  was  saved  by  resort¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  practised  with  success  by  native  hunters  in  such  a 
predicament.  He  threw  himself  flat  on  the  ground,  stabbed  the 
buffalo  in  the  nose,  and  was  eventually  delivered  by  trusty  Kaffirs 
with  their  unfailing  assagais  and  by  one  of  the  dogs,  which  fastened 
on  the  sensitive  part.  A  cow  with  its  calf  is  particularly  dangerous, 
as  we  can  readily  understand,  but  we  hardly  know  how  to  trust 
a  native  story  that  all  calves  suck  any  cow  which  happens  to  have 
milk,  without  reference  to  parentage.  We  can  easily  credit,  ou 
the  other  hand,  the  stories  of  recovery  from  awful  wounds  in¬ 
flicted  by  wild  animals  on  natives  of  spare  frame  and  healthy  con¬ 
stitutions,  nourished  on  vegetable  diet. 

Although  the  second  rank  for  audacity  is  assigned  to  the  lion, 
there  would  appear  to  be  degrees  of  viciousness  or  aggressiveness 
even  in  this  species.  Some  lions  make  a  point  of  attacking 
every  human  being  they  see.  Others  can  hardly  be  forced  into 
retaliation,  and  even  when  wounded,  prefer  to  run.  Anecdotes 
are  told  by  our  author  illustrative  of  the  animal  under  every 
aspect — caution,  magnanimity,  indifference,  fear  of  a  single  intrepid 
hunter,  defiance  of  a  whole  body  of  men  defended  by  an  entrenched 
camp.  One  of  the  author’s  hunters  gave  a  graphic  account  of  how 
he  came  unawares  on  a  male  lion,  a  lioness,  and  three  cubs  not  much 
larger  than  cats  ;  how  one  of  the  latter  fearlessly  ran  up  to  him  ; 
how  the  mother  sprang  round  on  every  side  of  him,  divided 
between  hatred  of  the  man  and  terror  for  her  offspring,  and 
how  he  got  away  without  a  scratch,  by  remaining  motionless, 
and  not  venturing  to  fire  his  only  barrel.  Another  story 
is  illustrated  by  a  picture  of  a  man  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  tree,  vainly  endeavouring  to  grasp  his  gun,  which  had 
stuck  in  the  fork  below  him,  while  the  cunning  beast  watched 
him  with  half-shut  eyes  and  quivering  tail.  Then  we  have  one 
terrible  account  of  a  celebrated  man-eater,  which  had  killed  thirty 
or  forty  people,  and  which  selected  a  thunderstorm  during  which 
to  attack  the  author’s  camp  and  pick  out  a  young  married 
woman  from  a  hut  crowded  with  sleepers.  This  night  episode 
we  must  leave  readers  to  peruse  for  themselves.  A  lion 
against  which  fastenings  were  of  no  avail,  and  which  could  clear, 
at  one  bound,  the  ring  fence  of  thorns  protecting  the  camp,  was 
obviously  a  greater  pest  than  a  man-eating  tiger  in  Oudh  or 
Eohilcund.  Stories  of  these  latter  animals  are  familiar  to  Indian 
sportsmen  of  all  ranks ;  how  the  tiger  listens  for  the  woodcutter  or 
charcoal-burner  using  his  axe  on  the  edge  of  the  forest ;  how  it 
springs  on  the  unsuspecting  maiden  or  the  fat  Brahman  at  the 
bathing  place ;  how  it  carries  off  the  last  of  the  postal  runners,  or 
the  palanquin-bearer  who  lags  behind  his  fellows.  But  we  do  not 
remember  purely  Oriental  stories  indicative  of  anything  more  than 
its  extreme  cunning  and  stealth.  Indeed,  a  tiger  will  prowl  round  a 
tent  half  the  night  without  coming  inside  the  tent  pegs  or  the  outer 
iastenings.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  narratives  of 
attacks  on  elephants.  They  bleed,  halt,  recover  themselves, 
drop  on  their  knees,  smash  trees  and  thorn  bushes  in  the  wild  agony 
of  ineffectual  charges,  roar  and  scream  with  pain  alternately, 
and  die  the  most  sensational  of  deaths.  There  is,  however, 
it  strikes  us,  a  little  inconsistency  in  the  animated  accounts  of  the 
pursuit  and  slaughter  of  these  valuable  animals,  and  in  the  re¬ 
flections  which  the  author  makes  as  to  their  “  wanton  and 
wholesale  wasteful  destruction.”  It  may  be  very  true  that 
elephants,  thirty  years  ago,  were  once  plentiful  in  our  Southern 
colonies,  where  they  are  now  almost  extinct ;  that  they  are  the 
only  beasts  capable  of  defying  the  tsetze  fly,  and  of  supplying  the 
place  of  a  useless  retinue  of  men ;  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to 
extirpate  them,  merely  in  order  that  Europe  should  have  billiard 
balls  and  ivory  ornaments  in  abundance  ;  and  that  a  certain  chief, 


called  Umsila  ka  Sotyongane,  may  be  wiser  in  his  generation 
than  councils  of  Boers  or  assemblies  of  hunters,  in  that  he  will 
only  grant  permission  to  ardent  sportsmen  to  shoot  for  a  limited 
time  and  to  bag  a  specified  number.  But  we  much  fear  that  Mr. 
Drummond’s  forcible  descriptions  are  more  calculated  to  extend  the 
love  of  elephant-shooting  than  to  restrict  it,  and  we  can  see 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  putting  a  heavy  duty  on  the  export  of 
tusks.  At  the  same  time,  we  endorse  his  criticisms,  and  should 
be  glad  to  think  that  any  plan  could  be  organized  for  capturing 
these  useful  animals  alive,  as  is  done  in  India  and  Ceylon,  instead 
of  butchering  them,  or  allowing  them  to  get  off  and  live  for  months 
and  years  with  some  ounces  of  lead  in  their  bodies.  There  is 
no  allusion  in  the  book  to  any  modes  of  capture  resembling  that 
so  successfully  practised  in  the  countries  alluded  to,  and  though 
not  squeamish  where  noxious  animals  are  concerned,  we  must 
own  occasionally  to  feelings  of  compunction  when  we  read,  for  the 
twentieth  time,  how  this  rhinoceros  stamped  with  pain,  and  that 
cow  elephant  screamed  and  dashed  through  the  jungle. 

Other  stories  and  curious  details  abound  in  the  book.  There  is 
a  species  of  leopard  with  a  mane,  called  in  the  native  tongue 
Ngulule,  which  Mr.  Drummond  never  saw  but  twice.  It  is  a 
cowardly  beast,  lives  on  the  smaller  kind  of  antelopes,  and  has  a 
tawny,  dirty  skin,  with  spots  not  very  well  defined.  The  common 
leopard,  or  Ingwe,  is  ordinarily  timid  and  shy,  but  when  wounded, 
displays  extreme  ferocity.  It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  other 
writers  attribute  to  this  animal  the  boldness  of  the  lion  and 
tiger,  and  declare  that  it  attacks  men  without  any  provocation. 
Hyaenas  are  locally  known  as  wolves,  and  are  treacherous 
and  destructive  to  children.  Wild  dogs  hunt  in  packs,  and 
lay  themselves  out  in  concert  to  run  down  antelopes  and  carry  off 
cattle.  The  author  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  the 
death  of  a  bull  gnu,  and  from  his  hiding  place  watched  the  pack 
run  in  to  the  exhausted  and  foam-covered  animal  and  reduce  it  to 
a  skeleton  in  ten  minutes.  The  monotony  of  stalking  deer  and 
bigger  game  was  varied  by  an  attempt  to  kill  the  wild  boar  by 
“  pig-sticking  as  performed  in  India.”  Anything,  however,  more 
dissimilar  to  that  sport,  as  followed  either  in  the  rocky  hills  of 
'Sholapore  or  the  alluvial  flats  of  Bengal  it  would  be  difficult  to 
conceive.  Our  sportsman  let  loose  his  pack  of  dogs  in  pursuit,  and 
encouraged  them  to  hang  on  the  animal’s  quarters,  in  spite  of 
sundry  deep  gashes  from  the  tusks.  He  then  came  up  with  his 
Kaffirs  on  foot,  and  drove  spears  into  the  animal  at  bay  till  it 
succumbed.  We  may  mention  that  wild  boars  in  this,  as  in  other 
illustrated  volumes,  are  depicted  with  curled  tails.  Either,  then, 
the  wild  pig  of  South  Africa  is  peculiar,  or  the  artist  is  mis¬ 
informed.  The  boar  of  India,  whether  making  for  the  jungles  at 
full  speed  or  meeting  the  sportsman  on  his  choicest  Arab,  erects  a  tail 
as  stiff'  as  a  rod  of  iron.  Indeed  Indian  sportsmen  declare  that  the 
curly  tail  is  the  sure  and  invariable  mark  of  the  domestic  and 
village  pig.  Love  of  sport  on  a  grand  scale  does  not  hinder  a 
dissertation  or  two  ou  game  birds.  Bustards  are  found,  but  not 
in  great  numbers,  the  largest  bag  being  five  in  a  day.  Some 
naturalists  enumerate  as  many  as  eight  different  kinds.  Then 
there  are  pheasants,  wild  turkeys,  guinea-fowl,  partridges  of  several 
sorts,  snipe  and  quail,  geese  and  ducks  in  the  marshes,  and  plover, 
known  as  Ititihoya,  which  name  philologists  are  at  liberty  to 
derive  from  onomatopoeia.  Mr.  Drummond  also  mentions  a  curious 
bird,  a  species  of  goatsucker,  equal  in  flavour,  if  not  superior  to, 
any  woodcock. 

We  cannot  say  that  South  African  sport  is  pursued  under  sur¬ 
roundings  specially  attractive,  or  with  a  reasonable  amount  of 
comfort.  The  heat  is  occasionally  great.  The  distances  travelled 
from  camp  in  pursuit  of  game,  in  a  single  day,  seem  to  us 
enormous.  The  rough  living  has  nothing  of  the  flavour  of  beef¬ 
steaks  and  porter  about  it.  Hot  coffee,  the  tongues  of  elands, 
buffalo  beef,  snuff  and  tobacco,  appear  to  have  been  the  ordinary 
fare,  or  the  special  delicacy.  The  natives,  on  the  whole,  behaved 
well,  and  afforded  amusement  by  their  odd  ways  and  customs. 
They  could  run  up  a  waterproof  camp  in  a  very  short  time.  They 
sung  hunting  songs  when  they  had  killed  large  game,  and 
when  they  were  starting  in  the  morning,  with  such  pathos 
as  almost  to  bring  tears  into  the  eyes  of  the  disabled  men 
who  had  to  remain  behind ;  and  they  shouted  out  the  “  strong 
names  ”  of  deceased  ancestors  whenever  they  had  brought  down  a 
desperate  foe.  There  are  also  some  graphic  descriptions  of  scenery 
— the  long  grass  and  reeds,  the  timber  forests,  the  perpendicular 
ravines,  the  rocky  hills,  the  huge  plains  converted  to  cinders  by 
periodical  fires.  We  also  find  a  minute  attention  paid  to  place's 
which  would  delight  the  Geographical  Society,  and  we  much  fear 
that  ordinary  readers  must  expend  considerable  pains  before  they 
can  make  out  the  exact  position  of  the  range  of  hills  that  “  form’s 
a  natural  boundary  between  Zululand,  Swaziland,  and  part  of  the 
Transvaal  Republic  on  the  one  hand,  and  Nozingile’s  Amaton°-a 
and  that  portion  of  the  Abakwandwandwe  tribe  that  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Sotyongane  s  sou,  Mawewe.”  This  last  sentence  reads 
like  a  preface  to  a  volume  of  South  African  ballads,  or  to  some 
indigenous  and  stirring  chronicle.  But  we  can  conscientiously 
recommend  Mr.  Drummond’s  book  to  those  who  desire  information 
either  about  the  vicissitudes  of  sport  or  the  chances  of  colonization 
in  a  land  of  striking  scenery  and  great  game.  We  fear  that  we 
cannot  add  that  it  is  one  blessed,  everywhere,  with  a  delicious 
climate. 
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M'CLELLAN’S  NEW  TESTAMENT.* 

IIE  full  and  rather  verbose  title  of  this  bulky  volume,  ■which 
contains  between  eight  and  nine  hundred  octavo  pages  of 
closely  printed  matter,  will  in  some  measure  prepare  a  reader 
for  the  nature  of  the  task  that  is  before  him.  We  confess 
that  we  have  examined  its  contents  with  an  ever-growing  sense 
of  admiration,  respect,  and  regret.  It  is  a  work  on  which  time 
and  toil  have  been  freely  spent  throughout  the  space  of  fifteen 
years  ;  “  begun  in  the  Cloister,”  as  the  author  tells  us,  “  and  ended 
in  the  Parish  (and  alas !  with  too  many  gone  who  were  ready  to 
give  it  an  affectionate  welcome),  it  is  sent  forth  to  the  indulgent 
judgment  of  Christian  people,  to  whose  confirmation  in  the  faith 
it  is  designed  to  minister.”  We  wish  that  Mr.  M‘Clellan’s  per¬ 
formance  stood  less  in  need  of  indulgence  on  the  part  of  a  critic 
who  should  attempt  to  form  a  favourable,  or  even  a  just,  estimate  of 
its  merits ;  and  the  misfortune  is  that  in  the  very  part  of  bis 
labours  to  which  he  assigns  the  highest  value,  when  he  calls  it 
“  A  Contribution  to  Christian  Evidence,”  his  failure  is  the  most 
signal.  What  he  has  attempted  in  reference  to  a  revision 
of  the  Greek  text  and  an  amended  English  version  derived 
from  it  he  regards  as  merely  introductory  and  subsidiary  to 
the  formation  of  his  chronological  and  analytical  harmony  of  the 
four  Gospels ;  yet  it  is  mainly  as  a  textual  critic  and  as  a  translator 
that  this  diligent,  single-minded,  and  painstaking  scholar  can 
hope  to  be  recognized  as  having  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
Biblical  learning.  In  these  departments  we  may  fairly  say 
of  his  efforts  “  sunt  bona,  sunt  quEedam  mediocria.”  Ilis  system 
as  a  harmonist  we  believe  to  be  fundamentally  mistaken. 

The  principles  upon  which  our  author’s  Greek  text  has  been 
constructed  are  widely  different  from  those  for  which  the  names  of 
Lachmann,  of  Tregelles,  of  Westcott  and  ITort,  and,  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  of  Tischendorf  also,  have  of  late  years  procured  more  accept¬ 
ance  than  from  their  intrinsic  reasonableness  they  seem  to  deserve. 
He  boldly  asserts  that  “  the  servile  submission  ”  of  recent  editors 
of  the  New  Testament  “  to  the  written  evidence  of  certain  most 
ancient  surviving  witnesses,  and  practically  of  two,  the  Codex 
Sinaiticus  and  the  Codex  Vaticanus,”  has  resulted  in  offering  to 
the  Church  “a  corrupt  Egyptian  text  of  the  fourth  century, 
instead  of  the  pure  text  of  Evangelists  and  Apostles  of  the  first 
century  ” ;  and  he  would  have  us  resort  habitually  as  well  to  the 
testimony  of  the  mass  of  later  witnesses  whose  influence  has  been 
in  abeyance  but  too  long,  as  to  those  considerations  of  internal  evi¬ 
dence  which  some  would  persuade  us  to  disregard  altogether. 
In  the  part  of  his  preface  devoted  to  this  subject,  as  well  as  in 
the  critical  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  lie  perpetually 
refers  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Burgon  and  Dr.  Scrivener,  to  whose  results 
he  accords  a  general  assent,  while  often  departing  from  the 
latter  in  matters  of  detail."  Mr.  Burgon’s  “courageous  and  justly 
severe  criticism  ”  has  plainly  higher  charms  for  him.  Hence  we 
find  here  maintained  the  authenticity,  not  only  of  the  para¬ 
graph  Mark  xvi.  9-12,  and  of  the  verses  Luke  xxii.  43,  44, 
whose  complete  vindication  ranks  among  the  happiest  fruits  of 
modern  research,  but  also  of  two  passages  in  St.  John’s  Gospel 
which  we  had  supposed  to  have  been  universally  given  up  as  very 
early  traditional  additions  to  the  sacred  text,  John  v.  3,  4,  and 
vii.  53 — viii.  11.  Again,  while  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  the 
truth  of  Mr.  McClellan’s  proposition  that  much  greater  deference 
must  henceforth  be  paid  to  considerations  derived  from  internal 
evidence,  we  are  not  quite  reconciled  to  the  rule  which  he  ventures 
to  call  the  Golden  Canon,  “  that  no  reading  can  possibly  be  original 
which  contradicts  the  context  of  the  passage  or  the  tenor  of  the 
writing  ”  (p.  xxxv.)  This  seems  to  be  the  very  contradictory  of 
Bengel’s  celebrated  but  sadly  misused  dictum  “  lectioni  procliviori 
prmstat  ardua.”  At  any  rate  our  author  has  not  acted  upon  it  for 
himself,  when,  in  Luke  xiv.  5,  in  the  room  of  the  common  form, 
“  Which  of  you  shall  have  an  ass  or  an  ox  fallen  into  a  pit,”  he 
joins  his  old  foe  the  Codex  Vaticanus  and  a  host  of  others  in 
adopting  the  ludicrous  blunder  of  reading  “  a  son  ”  instead  of 
“  an  ass.” 

The  English  translation  of  the  Gospels,  furnished  as  it  is  with 
verbal  illustrations  collected  in  a  long  course  of  systematic  and 
independent  study,  must  be  regarded  as  the  more- important  and 
enduring  part  of  Mr.  M'Clellan’s  labours ;  at  any  rate  it  is  that 
to  which  the  general  reader  will  turn  with  the  most  curious 
interest.  And  herein  he  enjoys  the  advantage  of  not  having 
designed  his  work  to  be  adopted  in  divine  worship,  so  that 
be  might  have  said  with  Darby  in  the  like  case : — “  Those 
who  make  a  version  for  public  use  must  of  course  adapt  themselves 
to  the  public.  Such  has  not  been  my  object  or  thought,  but  to 
give  the  student  of  Scripture,  who  cannot  read  the  original,  as  close 
a  translation  as  possible.”  The  freedom  thus  afforded  to  him  is 
sometimes  carried  to  the  verge  of  license,  as  when  aicdvSaXov  and 
nKm  SaXiZw,  so  obscurely  or  inadequately  rendered  “  offence  ”  and 
“  offend  ”  in  our  common  Bibles,  are  respectively  turned  into 
“  deadly  snare,”  and  “  fall  backward  into  a  deadly  snare.”  Surety 
such  an  expression  as  “  All  ye  shall  fall  backward  into  a  deadly 

*  The  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  A  New 
Translation,  on  the  basis  of  the  Authorized  Version,  from  a  Critically 
Kevised  Greek  Text,  newly  arranged  in  Paragraphs,  with  Analvses, 
copious  References,  and  Illustrations  from  Original  Authorities,  New 
Chronological  and  Analytical  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  Notes,  and 
Dissertations.  A  Contribution  to  Christian  Evidence.  By  John  Brown 
M‘Clellan,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bottisham,  Rural  Dean  of  North  Camps,  and 
late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  2  vols.  Vol.  I.  The  Four 
Gospels,  and  the  Chronological  and  Analytical  Harmony.  London  :  Mac¬ 
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snare  in  me  this  night  ”  (Matt.  xxvi.  31)  is  not  merely  “heavy,” 
as  its  inventor  confesses,  but  grotesque  and  well-nigh  unintelligible. 
Nor  can  we  commend  his  device  for  distinguishing  broadly  between 
Gehenna  and  Hades — words  which,  however  widely  they  differ 
from  each  other  in  sense,  are  both  fairly  covered  by  the  English 
“  hell  ” ;  and  “  hell,”  with  some  brief  explanation  in  the  margin, 
may  very  well  continue  to  represent  them  both.  Certainly, 
M'Clellan’s  plan  of  putting  “  the  Burning  Valley  ”  for  Gehenna 
(Matt.  v.  22,  &c.)  is  scarcely  less  objectionable  than  that  of  Mr. 
Darby,  who,  retaining  “  hell  ”  for  Gehenna,  astonishes  his  admirers 
by  “  hades’  gates,”  in  Matt.  xvi.  18.  Another  peculiarity  of  this 
translation  is  its  tendency  to  introduce  modern  terms,  especially 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  give  more  exact  equivalents  for  ancient 
official  titles,  days  of  the  week,  coins,  measures,  and  the  like  ; 
whereby  the  dignity  of  the  composition  is  sorely  marred,  without 
any  countervailing  "benefit  that  we  can  observe.  “  It  is  a  grievous 
wrong  to  English  soldiers  of  all  ranks,”  writes  our  author,  “  that 
such  a  word  as  centurion  stands  in  the  Authorized  Version  for 
captain,  and  band  for  regiment .”  Why  it  should  be  a  grievous 
wrong  to  any  one,  whether  soldier  or  civilian,  is  hard  to  tell,  for 
no  one  can  well  assert  that  the  ancient  terms  are  precisely  or  even 
approximately  identical  with  the  modern.  We  do  not  much 
complain  of  “  Herod  the  Prince  ”  for  “  Herod  the  Tetrarch  ” 
(Matt.  xiv.  1),  or  of  “  Pilate  the  Heathen  Governor  ”  (Matt, 
xxvi.  1);  but  “  constable”  (Matt.  xxvi.  58)  is  not  at  all  to  our 
taste,  any  more  than  “  the  battalion  and  the  colonel  ”  (John 
xviii.  12).  Friday  for  “  the  Preparation  ”  (Johnxxvii.  62)  should 
in  mere  consistency  be  followed  up  by  Saturday  and  Sunday 
a  few  verses  later  (John  xxviii.  1).  Nor  is  anything  gained  by  speak¬ 
ing  of  “  a  million  pounds  ”  (Matt,  xviii.  24),  or  “  firkins  of  oil”  and 
“  quarters  of  wheat  ”  (Luke  xvi.  6,  7).  In  the  only  passage  where¬ 
in  the  notion  of  definite  and  relative  value  rules  the  interpretation 
(Matt.  xvii.  24-27),  and  where  the  half-shekel  of  the  sanctuary 
(Ex.  xxx.  13)  should  be  indicated  at  all  risks,  the  difficulty  is 
awkwardly  evaded  by  rendering  “  Temple-dues  ”  in  the  former 
place  (verse  24),  and  “  a  piece  of  money  double  of  the  due  ”  in  the 
latter  (verse  27).  Sometimes  too  the  version  is  literal  even  to  harsh¬ 
ness,  as  when  the  true  reading  of  John  xviii.  20  (lv  awaywyy 
tcai  iv  Ttjj  itfxjj)  is  expressed  by  “I  always  taught  in  Synagogue 
and  in  the  Temple  Courts”;  or  such  a  compound  verb  as  Kara- 
(pi\(w  is  overdone  by  “  kiss  exceedingly  ”  (!)  in  Luke  vii.  38,  45 ; 
xv.  20,  and  even  in  Matt.  xxvi.  49  ;  Mark  xiv.  45  ;  or  when  the 
diminutive  mpoSaria  (which  we  may  recognize  as  the  proper  form 
in  John  xxi.  18,  though  not  in  the  preceding  verse)  is  strained  into 
“  little  sheep.”  All  these  things  savour  of  pedanfry,  of  that  lack 
of  good  taste  which  recent  experience  has  proved  to  be  even  more 
essential  than  soimd  scholarship  in  a  translator  of  Holy  Scripture. 
If  read  aloud  they  would  be  intolerable  to  the  ear ;  they  are  not 
very  agreeable  to  the  eye  of  a  solitary  student.  Yet  we  should  be 
doing  scant  justice  to  our  author  if  we  failed  to  state  that,  in  spite 
of  the  blemishes  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  notice,  his  new  trans¬ 
lation  is  a  real  help  to  those  who  strive  to  attain  to  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Gospels.  In  passages  of  real  difficulty  he 
is  very  capable  of  affording  us  valuable  aid,  as  the  following 
specimens  may  suffice  to  show,  although  we  would  not  quite  vouch 
for  their  correctness  in  every  instance : — 

Friend,  behold  that  for  which  thou  art  come  (Matt.  xxvi.  50). 

Sealing  the  stone,  with  (better  “  in  company  with  ?”)  the  guard  (i£>. 
xxvii.  66). 

No  man  seweth  a  patch  of  a  raw  strip  of  cloth  upon  an  old  coat :  else 
that  which  is  put  in  to  till  up  taketh  therefrom,  the  new  from  the  old — 
and  a  worse  rent  is  made  (Mark  ii.  21). 

Except  they  wash  their  hands  vigorously  (ib.  vii.  3). 

If  therefore  thy  whole  body  be  bright,  having  no  part  dark,  the  whole 
shall  be  bright,  as  when  the  candle  enlighteneth  thee  with  its  brightness 
(Luke  xi.  36). 

And  how  1  would  that  it  had  been  already  kindled  (iJ.  xii.  49). 

Though  he  be  patient  with  them  ( ib .  xviii.  7). 

Sojournest  thou  all  alone  in  Jerusalem  (i6.  xxiv.  18). 

Originally  what  I  also  speak  unto  you.  John  viii.  25. 

Not  of  course  that  Mr.  M'Clellan  is  always  happy,  or  has  not 
fallen  now  and  then  into  serious  error.  In  that  over-burdened 
passage,  Luke  xii.  15,  he  has  left  one  of  the  members  virtually  un¬ 
touched  ;  in  the  weighty  verse  J ohn  i.  9,  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  yv 
can  be  taken  with  ipxdytvov ;  and  in  John  viii.  44,  it  would  have  been 
wise  to  mark,  if  not  to  adopt,  Bishop  Middleton’s  rendering  of  the 
last  clause,  “  for  his  father  is  a  liar.”  Yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  this 
version  gives  proofs  of  such  exact  diligence  and  reverential  care  as 
cannot  be  praised  too  highly  ;  while  reference  is  made  in  a  candid 
and  hopeful  spirit  to  that  Revision  of  the  Scriptures  now  in  pro¬ 
gress  under  the  auspices  of  Convocation  which  aims  at  super¬ 
seding  in  public  estimation  the  less  formal  labours  of  isolated 
students. 

Thus  supplied  with  an  apparatus  both  of  criticism  and  inter¬ 
pretation  such  as  we  have  tried  to  describe  and  to  estimate  fairly, 
our  author  now  approaches  the  main  division  of  his  labours,  a 
chronological  and  analytical  Harmony  of  the  Four  Gospels,  which 
occupies  250  pages  of  his  volume.  We  have  seldom  witnessed 
a  more  melancholy  spectacle  of  wasted  pains  and  zeal  than  is 
here  exhibited.  Mr.  M'Olellan  has  been  deeply  and  justly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  boldness  of  modern  scepticism.  “It  can  no 
longer  be  concealed  from  any  of  us,”  he  writes,  “that  the 
Gospels,  and  with  them  the  faith  of  the  Church,  are  now  sustain¬ 
ing  the  fiercest  assaults  of  the  adversary.  They  are  denounced  as 
myths,  degraded  into  romances,  and  contemptuously  rejected  as 
unhistorical  superstitions.  .  .  .  Thus  the  ever-serious  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Harmonist  are  now  intensely  aggravated.”  In  this 
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plainly  too  late  (p.  493).  In  discussing;  the  vexed  question  of  the 
genealogies  recorded  in  Matthew  i.  and  Luke  iii.,  the  theory  of 
Grotius,  which  the  present  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  has  so  ably 
developed,  assuming  that  the  first  Evangelist  gives  the  legal  or 
adoptive  line  from  David  downwards,  the  third  Evangelist  the 
natural  line  upwards  to  David,  finds  no  favour  with  Mr.  M'Olellan. 
He  presses  the  obvious  objection  that  the  distinctive  word  “  begat,” 
which  St.  Matthew  repeats  throughout,  is  ill  applied  to  fictitious 
parentage  by  adoption,  and  (with  less  cause,  in  our  judgment)  re¬ 
gards  the  Messianic  prophecies  as  made  through  David  to  Solomon, 
whom  Bishop  Hervey  puts  out  of  the  natural  line  altogether.  No¬ 
where,  again,  has  oiu-  author  laboured  harder  than  in  his  endeavour 
to  reconcile  the  account  of  the  three  earlier  or  Synoptic  Gospels, 
which  represent  Christ  as  eating  the  Paschal  meal  the  night  before 
he  suffered,  with  St.  John’s  statement  (ch.  xviii.  28)  that  on  the 
next  morning  the  Jews  refrained  from  entering  Pilate’s  judgment 
hall  “  lest  they  should  be  defiled ;  but  that  they  might  ea  the 
Passover.”  Here  also  he  suffers  himself  to  be  distressed  by  the 
taunts  of  those  who  seem  to  delight  in  harassing  the  faith 
they  have  no  power  to  destroy;  citing  for  our  edification  lan¬ 
guage  which  even  in  Strauss  sounds  as  insolent  as  it  is  uncandid. 
“  As  this  last  meal  of  Jesus  is  as  plainly  the  Passover  itself,  as  in 
St.  J ohn  it  is  a  meal  on  the  evening  before,  we  have  a  contradic¬ 
tion  as  entire  as  a  contradiction  ever  was,  and  in  which  one  side 
must  be  wrong.  The  fact  that  there  are  still  theologians  who 
deny  the  contradiction  clearly  shows  that  in  theology  a 
standard  prevails  totally  different  from  that  of  simple  truth  ” 
(p-  474)-  We  will  only  add  that  this  spirit  prevails  not  in 
theology  alone.  A  tone  such  as  we  here  note  in  the  adversary, 
if  justifiable  at  all,  which  we  take  leave  to  doubt,  can  be  justified 
only  on  one  supposition — that  we  are  to  a  moral  certainty  fully 
acquainted  with  all  the  circumstances  of  a  complicated  transaction, 
and  with  all  the  ceremonial  terms  employed  bv  the  Jews  before 
their  great  dispersion  in  reference  to  a  i'estival  which  had  even  then 
been  kept  for  ages  in  a  manner  very  different  from  that  of  its 
original  institution.  Of  the  various  methods  which  have  been 
suggested  for  explaining  the  apparent  discrepancy,  any  one  may 
possibly  be  true  (that  advocated  by  our  author  does  not  look  the 
most  likely),  or  the  real  solution  may  depend,  as  in  the  case  even 
of  judicial  evidence  it  so  often  does,  on  facts  which  have  yet  to 
come  to  light.  But  we  must  protest  against  the  unwisdom  of 
even  seeming  to  stake  the  credibility  of  the  Gospel  narrative  upon 
expositions  of  private  scholars,  such  as  may  or  may  not  recom¬ 
mend  themselves  to  others  by  reason  of  their  ingenuity  or  intrinsic 
probability. 

One  further  question  which  has  been  debated  of  late  years  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  engaged  our  author's  attention.  We  refer 
to  the  language — whether  Syriac  or  Greek — ordinarily  spoken  in 
Palestine  in  the  days  of  the  apostles.  Mr.  M'Olellan  indeed  seems 
to  have  prejudged  it  when  he  alleges  that  the  sayings  of  our 
Lord,  but  for  the  interpretation  of  the  Evangelists,  would  have 
been  perpetuated  “to  the  greater  part  of  mankind  only  as  the 


barbarous  jargon  of  an  unknown  tongue.”  Our  readers  may 
call  to  mind  a  remarkable  book  on  this  subject,  published  ten 
years  ago,  by  Professor  Roberts,  of  St.  Andrews,  entitled  Discus¬ 
sions  on  the  Gospels,  which  has  not  hitherto  met  with  the  atten¬ 
tion  it  deserves.  The  veteran  Ewald  is  said  to  have  declined  even 
to  read  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  already  refuted  it  by  antici¬ 
pation.  Beyond  question  Dr.  Roberts  has  injured  his  cause  by 
the  very  common  error  of  trying  to  prove  too  much  ;  hut  the  evi¬ 
dence  he  is  able  to  produce  of  the  extensive  and  familiar  use  of 
Greek  in  the  Holy  Land,  at  the  very  time  that  Christ  and  his 
apostles  were  exercising  their  ministry,  is  very  powerful  when 
taken  in  at  one  view,  and  may  he  suitably  brought  under  Mr. 
M’Olellan’s  notice  as  a  fact  which,  handed  skilfully,  might  help  to 
clear  the  way  in  some  cases  of  confessed  difficulty,  as,  for  instance, 
the  relation  of  the  three  earlier  Gospels  to  each  other.  But  we 
have  now  to  part  company  with  him,  and  will  do  so  by  giving 
expression  to  our  sincere  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
commend  his  learned  volume  to  our  readers  without  some  reserve 
and  misgiving. 


COLBERT.* 

I  PROM  M.  Geffroy’s  preface  to  the  two  volumes  of  M. 

Pierre  Clement,  we  learn  that  it  is  to  the  widow  of  the 
writer  that  the  arrangement  of  those  volumes  is  owing.  Col¬ 
lected  from  the  introductions  to  the  nine  volumes  of  M.  Clement 
entitled  Lett, res,  Instructions  et  Memoires  de  Colbert,  they  present 
in  a  more  compendious  form  every  chief  incident  in  the  career  of 
the  man  who,  as  M.  Clement  says,  by  his  passion  for  the  public  good, 
contributed  more  than  any  one  else  to  the  glory  of  Louis  XIV. ’s 
reign.  A  consideration  of  the  gigantic  reforms  which  Colbert 
introduced  in  almost  every  department  of  the  government  and  of 
art  will  show  that  this  language  is  by  no  means  exaggerated.  In 
addition  to  his  great  financial  operations,  he  found  energy  to  con¬ 
ceive  and  execute  vast  improvements  in  the  fleet  and  forts  of 
France  as  well  as  in  her  roads,  canals,  and  mines.  It  was  not  for 
want  of  thought  or  vigour,  hut  from  a  mistaken  view,  that  his 
attempts  to  better  the  trade  of  his  country  with  other  uations 
were  less  successful  than  others  of  his  enterprises.  His  services 
to  science  and  art  would  alone  have  warranted  the  terms 
in  which  his  biographer  speaks  of  bim.  He  founded  the 
Academies  of  Science,  of  Inscriptions  and  Medals,  of  Archi¬ 
tecture,  of  Music,  and  the  Academy  of  France  at  Rome.  He 
reorganized  the  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture.  He  founded 
the  Journal  des  Savants,  the  school  of  Eastern  languages,  and 
the  collection  of  the  Louvre.  To  him  were  owing  many  of  the 
principal  buildings  of  Paris,  amongst  others  the  new  Louvre,  the 
Observatory,  and  the  Invalides.  The  qualities  which  he  brought 
to  the  execution  of  these  manifold  projects  were  such  as  alone 
could  have  fitted  him  to  deal  with  so  vast  and  varied  a  field  of 
enterprise.  Gifted  with  an  untiring  energy,  he  carried  its  capa¬ 
bilities  to  the  utmost  with  an  industry  that  never  swerved ;  a 
cultivated  patience  and  persistency  bore  him  over  all  obstacles  to 
the  ends  which  he  desired ;  an  inflexible  determination  led  him 
ever  straight  to  the  purpose  before  him,  hut  caused  him  sometimes 
to  care  too  little  by  what  means  he  achieved  it.  It  was  this  point 
in  his  character  which  gained  for  him  from  Gui  Patin  the  title  of 
Vir  marmoreus,  from  Mme.  de  SevignS  that  of  Le  Nord. 

Colbert  was  horn  at  Reims  on  the  29th  of  August,  1619.  His 
father  appears  to  have  been  a  cloth  merchant ;  the  claim 
to  descent  from  a  noble  Scotch  family  set  up  by  Colbert  has 
never  been  thought  to  have  any  serious  foundation.  Indeed  it 
is  probable  that  he  affected  it  rather  in  deference  to  the  vanities 
of  the  times  than  from  any  motive  of  personal  gratification. 
As  to  the  great  Minister’s  early  education  nothing  certain  is 
known.  It  is,  however,  conjectured  from  a  letter  of  his  brother 
Nicolas  Colbert,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lujon,  that  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  the  Jesuits’  College.  Thus  the  story  of  the  Abb(5  de  Choisy 
that  Colbert  was  in  after-life  accustomed  to  learn  by  mere  rote 
Latin  speeches  for  apt  or  inapt  quotation  in  public,  as  Veil  as  that 
which  describes  him  as  contriving  to  learn  Latin  during  his  drives, 
must  be  rejected  as  inaccurate.  One  of  his  uncles  had  married  the 
sister  of  Michel  Le  Tellier,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  it 
was  through  the  influence  of  this  uncle  that  Colbert  began  his  public 
career  as  a  commissary  in  the  War  Office.  It  was  not  long  before 
his  zeal  and  capability  were  remarked,  and  he  was  attached  to  the 
special  service  of  Le  Tellier.  In  1649  he  had  made  his  mark  so 
much  that  he  was  appointed  a  Councillor  of  State.  The  earliest 
existing  letters  of  Colbert's  were  written  to  Le  Tellier  at  Rouen, 
in  1650,  when  the  future  Minister  was  accompanying  Mazariii 
through  Normandy.  One  of  these  is  remarkable  for  containing 
some  shrewd  observations  upon  the  Cardinal’s  character : — 

C’cst  une  qualite  que  l’irr&olution  que  je  lui  ai  rcconnue  depuis  ce 
voyage,  qu’il  possfede  ii  nn  souverain  degre.  Je  ne  sais  si  cela  ne  provient 
pas  que  cleux  affaires  ne  penvent  trouver  place  [dans  son  esprit],  et  que, 
quand  l’uue  cst  un  peu  pressante,  elle  efface  l’autre  ;  et  quoique  la  memo  ire 
fasse  pour  Tv  rcmcttre  de  temps  en  temps,  la  place  etant  remplie,  elle  ne 
pent  mettre  le  pied  quo  sur  le  seuil  de  la  porte,  d’ou  elle  est  rechassee  irn- 
mediatement. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Colbert  left  Le  Tellier  in  order  to 
enter  the  service  of  Mazarin,  who  found  himself  in  1651  obliged  to 
retire  into  the  provinces  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  his 
attempt  to  regain  position  by  setting  free  the  Princes  of  Condd 
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way  he  brings  himself  to  think  that,  if  he  can  hut  reconcile  in 
detail  the  principal  alleged  discrepancies  which  have  been  insisted 
on  by  the  enemies  of  Christianity,  the  hostile  citadel  has  been  won, 
and  the  controversy  is  ended.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to 
him  that,  if  Strauss  and  Renan  and  their  confederates  have  mainly 
directed  their  attacks  against  the  historical  verity  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelists,  it  is  because  any  weapon  is  good  enough  to  heat  a  dog 
with,  and  this  weapon  lay  ready  to  their  hand.  He  fails  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  grounds  on  which  men  reject  Christianity  lie  deep 
below  the  surface,  and  would  remain  unshaken  after  every  har- 
monistic  puzzle  had  been  cleared  up  ever  so  convincingly.  What 
influence  can  elaborate  schemes  for  smoothing  over  difficulties 
be  expected  to  have  with  persons  who  frankly  deny  the  possibility 
of  miracles,  and  of  a  Divine  revelation  above  and  beyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  nature ;  who  doubt  the  existence  of  a  Personal 
God,  and  more  than  doubt  the  immortality  of  their  own  souls  ? 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  much  benefit  likely  to  accrue  to  honest 
and  sincere  believers  from  investigations  of  this  nature,  at  least 
so  far  as  concerns  the  establishment  and  confirmation  of  their  faith. 
They  receive  the  Bible  as  God’s  message  because  they  find  in  it 
the  only  reasonable  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  life ;  words  of 
wisdom,  such  as  are  spoken  nowhere  else ;  the  remedy  for  their 
spiritual  diseases  which  they  have  elsewhere  looked  for  in  vain ; 
above  all,  an  example  of  holy  living  which  has  in  many  cases 
won  the  instinctive  reverence  of  sceptics  themselves.  Mr.  M’Olellan 
would  certainly  not  have  become  less  firmly  a  Christian  if  he  had 
failed  to  solve  to  his  satisfaction  the  intricate  problem  of  the  se¬ 
quence  of  events  on  the  morning  of  the  Resurrection,  or  had  found 
himself  baffled  in  his  attempt  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  the 
Evangelists  respecting  the  blind  men  healed  at  Jericho.  It  would 
be  well  for  bim  to  assure  himself  that  other  men’s  faith  may  be  as 
robust  and  constant  as  his  own. 

But  if  we  cannot  admit  that  the  author  has  been  a  very  success¬ 
ful  apologist  for  the  Christian  religion,  or  has  accomplished  much 
as  a  contributor  to  Christian  evidence,  it  is  impossible  that  studies 
so  recondite  and  minute  as  these  pages  indicate  should  not  have 
produced  good  fruit  in  many  ways.  Of  the  points  upon  which  he 
has  spent  his  best  strength  we  have  read  with  special  interest  his 
investigation  of  the  dates  of  our  Lord’s  birth  and  crucifixion.  The 
former  he  assigns  to  December  25,  a.tt.o.  749  or  b.c.  4;  the  latter 
he  seems  to  fix  absolutely,  by  the  aid  of  Professor  Adams’s  astro¬ 
nomical  researches,  for  April  7,  a.d.  30,  by  showing  that  the  full 
moon  of  Nisan  1 5  fell  upon  a  Monday  or  Tuesday  iu  the  years  a.d.  29, 
'i,  32;  on  a  Friday  only  in  a.d.  qo  and  33,  the  last  date  beina; 
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and  Conti  and  the  Duke  of  Longueville.  By  the  exercise  of  that 
unflagging  persistency,  which  belonged  to  his  character,  Colbert 
succeeded  before  long  in  obtaining  the  complete  confidence  of 
Mazarin  and  the  entire  management  of  his  allairs.  The 
number  of  posts  which  he  bestowed  upon  his  relations  were  pro¬ 
cured  by  the  same  means.  If  Colbert’s  continued  demands  of 
this  nature  appear  unworthy  or  grasping,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Mazarin  was  influenced  only  by  strong  and  constant  pressure 
of  solicitation,  and  that  in  no  case  did  the  person  appointed  to  a  post 
through  Colbert  fail  to  till  it  well.  The  correspondence  between 
the  two  is  interesting  in  many  ways.  It  is  worth  noting  in  many 
of  the  letters  how  the  Cardinal’s  agent  brought  to  questions  of 
cows  and  chickens  fully  as  much  concentration  and  vigour  of 
mind  as  to  the  most  important  matters  of  State  and  finance.  The 
correspondence  of  the  same  date  between  Colbert  and  his  brother 
Charles,  afterwards  Ambassador  to  England,  and  mentioned  by 
Pepys  in  bis  Diary,  bas  also  much  interest.  One  letter  to  the  Car¬ 
dinal  illustrates  a  curious  change  in  the  meaning  of  a  word.  In  this 
the  writer  speaks  of  “  toutes  les  bontes  quelle  (votre  Eminence)  a 
eues  pour  moi,  en  toute  sorte  d’occasions,  qui  surpassent  iutiniment 
toutes  celles  que  personne  de  sa  condition  ait  jamais  eues  pour  un 
domestiqueV  So,  when  la  grande  Mademoiselle  signified  to  Lauzun, 
first  gentleman  of  the  King,  her  intention  of  marrying  him, 
Lauzun  replied,  “  Serait-il  possible  que  vous  voulussiez  tipouser  un 
domestique  de  votre  cousin  germain  ?  ”  In  another  letter  of 
Colbert’s  at  about  the  same  period,  addressed  to  his  cousin  Colbert 
de  Terron,  there  is  a  glimpse  both  of  the  violence  of  the  times  and 
of  the  vir  marmot  eus  element  in  the  writer.  A  revolt  had  arisen 
among  the  peasants  at  the  collection  of  the  failles,  and  some 
soldiers  were  killed.  “  II  me  semble,”  writes  Colbert,  “  que  vous 
pourriez  facilement,  et  dans  l’ordre  et  justice,  faire  faire  lo  proces 
aux  paysans  qui  sont  vos  prisonuiers,  puisqu'ils  ont  dte  pris  les 
armes  a  la  main ;  et  si  vous  pouviez  en  faire  pendre  quelqu’im, 
assurement  cela  feroit  heaucoupplus  d’efl’et  que  toute  votre  guerre.” 
In  the  next  year  to  this,  1659,  a  more  serious  revolt  arose,  that 
called  the  revolte  des  gentdshommes,  which  had  its  origin  in  the 
refusal  of  the  King  to  permit  an  assembly  of  the  States-General ; 
the  leaders  were  captured  and  executed  in  effigy,  while 
their  houses  and  woods  were  razed  to  the  ground.  I11  strict 
obedience  to  the  law,  five  years  should  have  elapsed  before 
this  was  done,  hut  Colbert  over-rode  this  rule  with  an  order 
of  the  King’s.  Bonnesson,  the  chief  mover  of  tho  revolt,  was 
executed.  Shortly  after  this  came  the  projects  for  the  King’s 
marriage.  According  to  Mme.  de  Motteville,  Mazarin  at  one 
time  seriously  entertained  the  idea  of  marrying  the  King  to  his 
niece  Marie  Mancini.  This  theory  is  supported  by  one  letter  of 
the  Cardinal’s.  But,  however  this  may  he,  it  is  certain  that  he 
subsequently  threw  every  possible  obstacle  in  the  way  of  such  a 
plan.  When  the  King  came  to  Paris  after  his  marriage,  the  whole 
burden  of  the  arrangements  for  his  reception  was  laid  upon  Col¬ 
bert’s  shoulders,  and  at  this  juncture  again  it  is  curious  to  note 
how  entirely  his  mind  was  occupied  for  the  time  with  such  com¬ 
paratively  trivial  matters  as  the  ordering  of  carriages  and  horses, 
and  the  presenting  a  calf  to  Monsieur.  In  the  year  after  the 
King’s  marriage,  1661,  the  death  of  Mazarin  left  an  empty  place 
in  the  government  of  the  country  which  Colbert  may  he  said  to 
have  filled,  if  not  in  name,  in  fact,  almost  from  the  moment  when 
it  was  vacated.  The  dying  speech  generally  attributed  to  the 
Cardinal,  and  reported  by  the  Abbe  de  Choisy,  is,  as  dying  speeches 
generally  are,  incorrect.  “  Je  vous  dois  tout,  Sire,”  he  is  supposed 
to  have  said,  “niaisje  crois  m’acquitter  en  quelque  maniere  en 
vousdonnant  Colbert.”  The  foundation  for  this  is  discovered  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  sentence  in  Mazarin’s  will : — “  et  prie  le  roi  de  se 
servir  de  lui  (Colbert),  etant  fort  iidele.” 

Close  upon  this  followed  the  arrest  and  prosecution  of  Fouquet, 
whose  extravagances  and  malversations  had  for  some  time  been 
known  to  Mazarin  and  Colbert  in  spite  of  the  pains  which  he  took 
to  conceal  them.  He  had  spent  large  sums  in  particular  upon  his 
house  at  Vaux-le-Vicomte.  While  the  royal  palace  was  meagrely 
and  even  insufficiently  furnished,  Fouquet’s  house  was  crowded 
with  bronzes,  statues,  and  plate.  The  topmost  point  of  the 
surintendant's  arrogant  display  was  reached  in  a  fete  which  he 
gave  at  Vaux  in  August,  1661,  and  for  which  six  thousand  invita¬ 
tions  were  dispersed  throughout  Europe.  The  next  month  saw 
the  arrest  of  Fouquet  at  Nantes,  and  the  institution  of  Colbert’s 
long-planned  Chamber  of  Justice.  But  the  sure  and  swift  blow 
which  he  had  hoped  to  strike  at  peculation  was  destined  to  lose 
force  by  the  time  which  it  took  in  falling.  The  Fouquet  case 
dragged  on  its  slow  length  for  two  years  and  a  half  before  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  even  appeared  before  the  Chamber  of  Justice.  There  is 
so  much  evidence,  not  only  of  Fouquet’s  malversations,  hut  of  his 
projected  civil  war,  that  no  doubt  can  exist  that  his  sentence  to 
death  would,  have  been,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  time,  if  severe, 
perfectly  just.  During  the  time  that  the  case  lasted  several 
officers  of  the  failles  were  banished  or  sent  to  the  galleys  for 
peculation,  while  others  were  hanged  for  the  same  offence.  The 
end  of  Fouquet’s  case  was  that  he  was  condemned  to  banishment, 
which  sentence  was  afterwards  changed  to  perpetual  imprison¬ 
ment. 

From  this  date  began  Colbert’s  enormous  financial  reforms.  It 
is  impossible  to  give  any  just  account  of  these  in  a  limited  space. 
Those  who  care  to  gain  information  concerning  them  will  find 
every  one  of  the  Minister’s  operations  accurately  detailed  in  M. 
Pierre  Clement’s  volumes.  One  difficulty  which  he  had  to 
encounter  in  dealing  with  the  failles  may  he  noticed.  All  kinds  of 
shifts  were  resorted  to  by  the  population  in  order  to  obtain 


exemption  from  this  tax.  F alse  claims  to  nobility  were  the  most 
common  device ;  hut  there  was  far  more  ingenuity  displayed  in 
the  two  plans  generally  adopted  in  the  Lyons  district.  One  of 
these  was  for  a  father  of  a  family,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  any  pos¬ 
sessions,  to  make  one  of  his  sons  a  priest,  and  by  an  apparent  dona¬ 
tion  inter  vivos  to  render  the  property  exempt  from  the  failles. 
Another  was  for  a  man  on  dying  to  leave  to  his  wile  the  choice  of 
an  heir  among  his  sons.  This  choice  invariably  fell  upon  a  minor, 
so  that  thus  also  the  property  evaded  the  tax. 

The  next  years  were  marked  by  various  revolts  iu  the  provinces, 
caused  by  increases  of  taxation.  The  duration  of  one  of  the 
most  important  of  these  was  due  to  the  energy  of  Andijos,  a 
member  of  a  noble  family,  and  formerly  an  officer  in  the  regiment 
of  Crdqui.  His  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  attachment 
which  he  inspired  among  the  people,  and  even  among  some  of  the 
nobles,  enabled  him  for  a  long  time  to  evade  pursuit  and  punish¬ 
ment.  lie  was  finally  brought  over  to  the  King's  service  by  the 
bribe  of  a  command  of  dragoons.  The  remainder  of  M.  Clement's 
first  volume  is  occupied  with  a  detailed  account  of  Colbert’s  re¬ 
forms  in  tbe  industrial  system,  the  coinage,  the  fleet,  and  the 
colonies.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Minister  exercised  1'ull  control 
over  the  Marine  for  a  long  time  before  he  nominally  held  office  in 
that  department.  The  second  volume  is  devoted  to  an  equally 
full  account  of  Colbert’s  administration  in  the  provinces,  his 
operations  upon  the  roads  and  canals,  his  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
science  and  architecture,  and  his  reforms  in  the  legal  codes  and  the 
justiciary  and  police  regulations.  The  history  of  the  great  Canal 
of  Languedoc,  executed  by  Biquet,  does  not  show  the  great 
Minister  in  a  very  favourable  light.  Ilis  ingratitude  to  the  man 
who  devoted  his  life  and  substance  to  the  carrying  out  of  this 
project  seems,  as  M.  Clement  says,  to  take  away  from  Colbert  all 
right  of  complaint  against  the  subsequent  ingratitude  of  the  King 
to  himself.  Biquet,  who  had  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  died  in  1680,  just  as  the  work  was  approaching  completion. 
Colbert,  writing  to  Daguesseau  after  this  event,  used  no  greater 
expression  of  regret  than  is  contained  in  these  few  words 
“  La  mort  du  sieur  Biquet  me  donne  un  pen  de  crainte  que  nos 
travaux  du  canal  ne  soient  retardes.”  Another  and  a  more  revolt¬ 
ing  proof  of  his  claim  to  the  title  of  Vir  marmoreus  is  found  in 
the  cruel  practices  by  which  he  reinforced  the  crews  of  the  galleys. 
It  would  he  difficult  to  surpass  the  horrors  described  by  Jean 
Marteilhe  de  Bergerac,  who,  as  the  title  of  his  hook  informs  us, 
was  a  “  gentilhomme  protestant  condamne  aux  galeres  de  France 
pour  cause  de  religion.”  In  palliation,  if  not  in  defence,  of 
Colbert’s  conduct  upon  this  and  other  occasions,  we  may  quote  a 
remark  which  M.  Clement  makes  for  the  same  purpose : — “  Si 
grand  qu’on  soit,  on  est  toujours  de  son  temps.” 

The  closing  scenes  of  Colbert's  life  were  as  sombre  as  the 
height  of  his  success  had  been  brilliant.  That  bis  last  illness 
was  aggravated  by  the  struggle  with  the  growing  influence  of 
Louvois  and  the  neglect  of  the  King,  whom  he  had  served  with 
unceasing  devotion,  cannot  he  doubted.  That  his  death  was 
caused  by  this,  as  some  have  pretended,  is  evidently  untrue,  as 
he  was  attacked  by  a  malady  which  in  those  days  was  almost 
invariably  fatal.  It  is  worth  notice  that  his  recovery  from  a  fever 
in  1680  was  due  to  the  employment  by  an  English  physician  of 
quinine,  at  that  time  a  new  remedy.  According  to  Montyon,  a 
short  time  before  bis  death,  which  took  place  in  1683,  he  made 
a  speech  concerning  the  King  which  is  curious  for  its  resemblance 
to  tbe  well-known  one  of  Wolsey  s : — “  Si  j  avois  fait  pour  Dieu 
ce  que  j’ai  fait  pour  cet  bomme-la,  je  serois  sauvd  deux  fois,  et 
je  ne  sais  ce  que  je  vais  devenir.'’  Montyon’s  accuracy,  however, 
as  is  shown  by  other  statements,  cannot  he  altogether  trusted. 
“II  est  mort  'fort  regrette  de  tous  les  honnetes  gens,”  said  tho 
Gazette  de  Leyde  after  the  great  Minister's  death.  How  much 
truth  there  is  in  the  assertion  of  a  contemporary  pamphleteer, 
that  the  unreasoning  hate  of  the  populace  lor  the  man  who  had 
done  most  for  them  rendered  great  precautions  necessary  at  his 
burial,  one  need  not  inquire  too  curiously.  “  History,  ’  as  M. 
Oldment  says,  “  takes  no  heed  of  such  anonymous  insults.” 


THORNTON  ON  INDIAN  PUBLIC  WORKS.* 

THIS  very  valuable  contribution  to  the  right  understanding  of 
one  of  the  great  questions  connected  with  Indian  government 
comes  doubly  recommended  as  being  from  the  pen  of  the  author 
of  the  well-known  work  On  Labour  and  the  permanent  head  of  the 
department  of  Public  Works  in  the  India  Office.  No  one  could 
have  a  better  title  to  speak  on  this  important  subject  than 
Mr.  Thornton,  and  the  reader  will  he  won  at  the  outset  by  the 
candour  with  which  he  admits  his  share  of  responsibility  for 
tbe  unfortunate  mistake  committed  by  tbe  Indian  Council  a 
few  years  ago,  in  letting  slip  tbe  opportunity  for  obtaining  tbe 
ownership  of  two  of  tbe  main  lines  of  Indian  guaranteed  rail¬ 
ways,  so  that  all  tbe  inconveniences  and  mistakes  of  the  guarantee 
system  have  now  to  be  continued  for  another  term  of  five-and- 
twenty  years.  Mr.  Thornton  exposes  unsparingly  the  evils  of  that 
system,  from  the  blundering  contract-deed  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Company,  the  clauses  of  which  are  capable  of  an 
indefinite  number  of  different  interpretations,  to  the  extravagance 

*  Indian  Public  IVorhs,  and  Cognate  Indian  Topics.  Bv  William 
Thomas  Thornton,  C.B.,  Secretary  for  Public  Works  in  the  Iudia  Office, 
Author  of  a  Treatise  “On  Labour,”  Sec.  London:  Maciuillau  Sc.  Co. 
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in  the  construction  of  the  works,  which  is  a  natural  consequence  of 
the  imperfect  control  accorded  to  the  Indian  Government  by  the 
vagueness  of  the  contract  terms.  The  apology  usually  offered  for 
the  obscurity  and  vagueness  which  often  distinguish  Acts  of 
Parliament  is  that  the  clauses  which  under  the  draughtsman’s 
hands  presented  a  consistent  and  logical  form  undergo  material 
alterations  while  passing  through  Committee.  The  business  of  the 
old  India  House,  however,  was  transacted  in  private  ;  there  was  no 
external  criticism  to  interfere  with  the  arrangements  matured  by 
the  experts  to  whom  the  conduct  of  Indian  affairs  was  entrusted, 
and  it  might  have  been  thought  that  here  at  least  the  course  of  ad¬ 
ministration  would  present  the  appearance  of  a  harmonious  whole. 
How  far  this  is  the  case  the  readers  of  Mr.  Thornton’s  book  may 
learn.  If  there  is  any  one  class  of  legal  deeds  which  it  might  be 
supposed  would  be  clear  and  precise,  it  is  a  contract  between  a  great 
Railway  Company  and  a  Government  involving  the  disposal  of 
enormous  sums  of  money,  and  the  provisions  of  which  are  to  last 
for  a  very  long  term  of  years.  Yet  the  clauses  of  the  Indian 
railway  contracts  cited  by  Mr.  Thornton  appear  to  be  a  jumble  of 
contradictory  conditions,  thus  amusingly  described  : — 

How  in  one  clause  of  each  of  those  remarkable  indentures  it  is  provided 
that  at  the  end  of  a  99  years’  lease  the  railway  treated  of  shall  by  mere 
fluxion  of  time  pass  absolutely  and  gratuitously  into  the  Government's 
possession,  and  how  by  the  very  next  clause  the  proprietary  Company,  if 
preferring  to  be  paid  for  the  line  and  its  appurtenances  instead  of  parting 
with  them  for  nothing,  is  empowered  to  exact  from  Government  their  full 
cost  price  ;  how  in  one  place  the  contracts  reserve  to  Government  the  right 
of  disallowing  any  expenditure  incurred  without  its  sanction,  while  in 
another  the  Governmental  guarantee  of  interest  is  virtually  extended  to 
all  expenditure,  whether  sanctioned  or  not ;  how  the  Government  has 
pledged  itself,  in  the  event  of  its  desiring  to  purchase  a  prosperous  railway 
before  the  expiration  of  the  lease,  to  pay  the  full  market  value,  yet  has 
equally  pledged  itself,  however  loth  to  purchase,  to  pay,  on  demand,  for  a 
line  that  cannot  pay  even  its  working  expenses,  every  penny  that  may 
have  been  wasted  on  so  utter  a  failure  ;  how,  in  short,  as  if  deliberately 
adopting  as  motto  “  heads  you  win,  tails  I  lose,”  it  has  bound  itself  by 
formal  deed  to  accept  every  possible  loss  and  to  forego  any  possibility  of 
gain — is  not  all  this  and  more  of  the  same  sort  written  in  the  Blue  Books 
of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on  Indian  Finance  ? 

The  reason  for  tbis  extraordinary  blundering  is  no  doubt  that 
assigned  by  Mr.  Thornton  in  another  place — namely,  that  the  Court 
of  Directors  drew  up  the  contracts  in  their  collective  capacity.  For 
it  is  as  impossible  for  twenty-four  persons  sitting  in  council  to 
frame  a  harmonious  measure  of  the  sort  as  for  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  when  passing  a  Bill  through  Committee ;  indeed,  while  some 
one  member  of  the  House,  usually  a  Minister,  is  always  in  charge 
of  the  measure  during  its  passage  through  Parliament,  and 
endeavours  to  maintain  some  degree  of  consistency  in  his  pro¬ 
visions,  no  one  of  the  old  Court  of  Directors  was  responsible  in¬ 
dividually  for  anything ;  and  as  Mr.  Thornton  truly  says : — 

For  many  heterogeneous  minds  to  coalesce  in  any  homogeneous  senti¬ 
ment  is  among  the  rarest  phenomena  of  psychical  chemistry.  The  conclusion 
they  arrive  at  is  always  either  the  result  of  an  interchange  of  compromises, 
representing  everybody’s  scruples  and  nobody’s  convictions,  or  it  is  acquiesced 
in  out  of  sheer  weariness  and  exhaustion,  after  the  discordant  debaters  have 
grown  so  sick  of  the  subject  that  they  will  agree  to  anything  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  it. 

Every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  of  Boards  or  Councils  will 
recognize  the  truth  of  this  description.  The  fact  is,  a  body  like  the 
old  Court  of  Directors,  however  suitable  it  might  have  been — 
although  from  its  composition  it  happened,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  be 
often  very  unsuitable — for  passing  j  udgment  on  the  proceedings  of 
its  servants  in  India,  is  altogether  unfit  for  the  transaction  of 
any  executive  business,  such  as  was  the  framing  of  these  railway 
contracts.  The  Indian  Council  which  has  replaced  the  Court  of 
Directors,  although  a  vast  improvement  as  regards  its  individual 
members,  is  equally  unfit  from  the  nature  of  the  case  for  the  direct 
conduct  of  administration.  It  is  understood  indeed  that  the 
Council  does  not  transact  business  collectively,  but  that  the  initia¬ 
tion  of  all  executive  matters  rests  with  the  different  Committees 
into  which  it  is  divided.  But  this  only  diminishes  the  evil ;  it  is 
scarcely  more  possible  for  five  men  to  write  a  despatch  collectively 
than  it  would  be  for  them  to  mend  a  pen  together.  When  Boards  or 
Committees  are  nominally  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  business, 
unity  and  consistency  of  purpose  can  hardly  be  secured  except  by 
entrusting  executive  details  to  one  of  the  number  as  managing 
director  or  member,  and  the  absence  of  any  such  provision  would 
appear  to  be  a  weak  point  in  the  organization  of  the  Indian 
Council,  with  its  constantly  increasing  executive  business  to 
transact. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  while  comparatively  trivial  sub¬ 
jects  relating  to  India  sometimes  provoke  lively  discussion,  so  im¬ 
portant  a  matter  as  the  relations  of  the  Government  to  the 
guaranteed  railways  should  have  been  unheeded  at  a  most 
critical  point  in  the  affair.  Two  or  three  years  ago  the  time 
came  when  the  Indian  Government  had  the  option,  under  the 
terms  of  the  contracts,  of  acquiring  possession  of  three  of  the 
principal  lines,  yet  the  fact  that  the  Government  threw  away 
the  opportunity,  and  renewed  the  contracts  for  a  further  term 
of  years,  passed  by  without  observation  or  comment.  The 
Government  was  no  doubt  actuated  by  the  belief  that  it  would 
cause  less  trouble  to  work  the  lines  through  the  agency  of  a 
Company  than  directly  by  its  own  servants  ;  a  singular  delusion, 
for  probably  no  branch  of  public  business  produces  in  proportion 
so  much  trouble  and  friction  in  working,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
degree  of  control  which  the  contracts  permit  the  Government  to 
exercise  over  the  officials  of  the  guaranteed  railways,  and  therefore 
over  the  expenditure  of  what  is  really  Government  money.  How¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Fawcett  has  fortunately  seemed  the  condition  that  no 


further  extensions  of  contract  with  the  guaranteed  railways  shall 
be  granted  without  the  matter  being  brought  under  notice  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  Mr.  Thornton’s  timely  publication  will  help  to 
educate  public  opinion  up  to  the  point  of  understanding  the  im¬ 
portance  of  not  allowing  such  a  mistake  to  be  repeated. 

At  the  saers  time,  although  Mr.  Thornton  is  deservedly  severe 
on  the  guarantee  system,  and  the  waste  of  money  it  has  occasioned, 
that  system  must  in  fairness  be  credited  with  at  least  one  merit. 
The  railways  have  been  actually  made,  which  after  all  is  the  primary 
object  of  any  system, and  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  this 
result  would  have  been  achieved  if  the  Indian  Government  twenty 
years  ago  had  undertaken  the  construction  of  the  railways  by  its 
own  agency.  The  Mutiny  and  the  financial  difficulty ,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  would  certainly  have  led  to  a  stoppage  of  work,  and  every 
famine  would  probably  have  been  made  the  excuse  for  reducing 
the  expenditure  on  railway  construction.  And  although  The 
Government  starts  now  in  the  business  with  all  the  advantage  de¬ 
rived  from  twenty  years’  experience,  the  result  attained  so  far  is 
certainly  not  very  encouraging,  if  we  are  to  j  udge  from  the  shilly¬ 
shallying  which  has  characterized  the  management  of  the  State 
railways  in  the  Punjab,  where  progress  has  been  stopped  more  than 
once  to  reconsider  the  gauge  ;  and,  as  we  are  informed,  even  when 
that  point  is  settled,  half-built  bridges  are  brought  to  a  standstill 
in  order  to  discuss  the  momentous  question  whether  they  should 
be  finished  in  brick  or  iron,  any  possible  saving  from  the 
change  being  swallowed  up  many  times  over  in  the  waste  caused 
by  contracts  upset  and  establishments  kept  idle.  That  the  policy 
of  the  Indian  Government  should  be  characterized  by  vacillation 
of  purpose  in  this  as  in  other  matters,  is  probably  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  fact  that  the  members  of  that  Government 
are  so  frequently  changed.  In  England  an  ex-Minister  has  still 
a  considerable  influence  over  the  course  of  affairs  even  when  in 
opposition,  but  the  half-dozen  men  who  conduct  the  business  of 
the  Government  in  India  wield  enormous  power  for  a  few  years, 
and  then  retire  into  obscurity.  And  the  policy  of  that  Govern¬ 
ment  in  regard  to  public  works  has  been  exceptionally  changeful 
and  uncertain,  because,  while  every  other  department  of  State 
affairs  has  been  conducted  by  some  member  of  the  Government 
specifically  responsible  for  it,  it  has  been  the  fate  of  the  Public 
Works  portfolio  to  be  constantly  handed  about  from  one  councillor  to 
the  other,  so  that  the  department  has  practically  had  to  take  care  of 
itself.  This  defect  will  be  remedied  by  the  appointment  of  a  Public 
Works  Minister  created  under  the  Act  of  last  Session,  a  measure  of 
which  we  are  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Thornton  disapproving.  No  one 
knows  better  than  he  does  the  nature  of  the  defects  to  be  remedied, 
as  the  readers  of  the  interesting  and  amusing  chapter  on  “  Establish¬ 
ments  ”  will  discover,  and  we  do  not  understand  how  so  acute  a  rea- 
soner  should  endorse  what  appears  to  be  the  fallacy  of  the  supposition 
that  the  new  Councillor  is  not  needed,  because  there  is  already  an 
official  in  India  styled  the  Secretary  in  the  Public  Works  Depart¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Thornton’s  presence  in  the  office  he  fills  so  ably  does 
not  supersede  the  need  for  a  Secretary  of  State.  Nor  do  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
stand  in  each  other’s  way ;  and  so  we  imagine  there  may  be  plenty 
of  room  both  for  an  Indian  Secretary  for  Public  Works  to  conduct 
the  detailed  business  of  the  great  department  known  by  that 
name,  and  also  for  a  member  of  the  Governor-General’s  Council 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  public  works,  and  able  to  defend 
and  enforce  his  policy  at  the  council-table.  The  tendency  of 
Indian  administration  for  some  years  past  has  been  to  substi¬ 
tute  individual  government  of  departments  by  separate  coun¬ 
cillors — who  are,  in  fact,  Ministers  under  another  name — fbr 
government  by  the  Governor-General  and  Council  collec¬ 
tively,  thereby  assimilating  Indian  to  English  practice,  and  the 
creation  of  a  Public  Works  Minister  is  merely  another  step  in 
this  direction.  Heretofore  the  business  of  this  great  branch  of 
Indian  administration,  the  greatest  of  the  spending  departments 
after  the  army,  has  fared  as  the  business  of  the  English  army  or 
navy  might  do  if,  instead  of  being  under  the  control  of  a  Secretary 
for  War  or  a  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  it  was  administered 
by  some  subordinate  official  without  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.  Con¬ 
sidering,  too,  Mr.  Thornton’s  own  conclusions  as  to  the  merits  of  a 
government  by  Councils,  already  quoted,  we  must  demur  to  the 
opinion  advanced  in  another  place  (p.  175)  that,  in  passing  orders 
on  the  business  submitted  by  heads  of  departments,  “  the  Council 
ought  to  act  collectively.”  The  business  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  suspect,  would  soon  be  in  a  curious  state  if  the  orders  of 
Government  were  passed  only  at  Cabinet  Councils.  We  must 
also  take  exception  to  the  criticism  (p.  173)  made  upon  the  cost 
of  keeping  the  Indian  public  works  accounts,  which  is  put  down 
at  1 50,000/.  a  year,  “  spent  upon  mere  book-keeping,”  while  the 
entire  expense  of  the  English  Audit  Office,  “  by  which  are  super¬ 
vised  the  accounts,  not  of  Public  Works  only,  but  of  the  whole 
public  expenditure  of  every  sort  of  the  United  Kingdom,  amounts 
to  les3  than  44,000/.  a  year.”  The  fallacy  of  this  comparison  lurks 
in  the  word  “  supervised,”  the  comparison  being  made  between 
the  cost  of  keeping  accounts  in  the  one  case  and  auditing  accounts 
in  the  other.  In  order  that  the  comparison  should  be  valid,  the 
cost  should,  we  submit,  be  given  not  merely  of  supervising  the 
public  accounts  in  England,  but  of  the  army  of  officials  who,  in 
one  form  or  another,  are  engaged  in  keeping  them.  “  Mere  book¬ 
keeping  ”  necessarily  absorbs  a  large  part  of  the  world’s  labour, 
both  public  and  private. 

We  have  here  dwelt  mainly  on  the  points  as  to  which  excep¬ 
tion  may,  we  think,  be  taken  to  Mr.  Thornton’s  views,  and  have 
left  ourselves  no  space  to  treat  of  those  wherein  we  find  ourselves 
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in  agreement  with  him.  The  hook,  indeed,  covers  too  wide  a 
range  of  subjects  to  he  done  justice  to  within  our  limits  ;  fur, 
though  ostensibly  devoted  to  public  works,  it  contains  also  an  im¬ 
portant  essay  on  Land  Tenure,  and  concludes  with  a  chapter  on 
Education  which  is  likely,  we  apprehend,  to  afford  matter  for  the 
advocates  of  the  present  system  for  some  time  to  come,  in  defending 
their  policy  against  the  trenchant  onslaught  made  upon  it.  Mr. 
Thornton,  we  think,  perhaps  presses  the  case  against  them  a  little 
too  far  ;  it  is  not,  they  would  probably  urge  in  defence,  that  they 
think  the  teaching  of  English  a  had  thing  in  itself,  but  only  that 
they  think  it  is  bad  if  substituted  for  teaching  the  vernacular ;  but 
it  must  be  confessed  that  his  sarcasms  are  calculated  to  strike 
home,  and  prima  facie  seem  difficult  of  refutation.  At  any  rate 
the  chapter  on  Indian  Education,  developing  as  it  does  a  novel 
theory  with  characteristic  vigour  and  ingenuity,  forms  one  of  the 
most  interesting  parts  of  this  very  interesting  as  well  as  valuable 
hook. 


A  NINE  DAYS’  WONDER.* 

R.  AIDE  has  performed  the  difficult  feat  of  giving  a  double 
representation  of  a  single  idea,  and  has  achieved  success,  at 
least  in  one  of  his  attempts.  That  his  drama  has  been  created  at 
the  expense  of  his  novelette  is,  we  think,  a  fact  which  few  critics 
will  be  found  to  dispute.  To  our  mind  it  is  manifest ;  and 
we  hold  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  to  suppress  the  novel 
altogether  than  to  publish  it  coincidently  with  the  production 
of  the  play.  It  is  so  very  much  the  weaker  of  the  two  that 
we  wonder  so  accomplished  a  writer  as  Mr.  Aide,  one  with 
such  delicate  perceptions  and  so  fine  a  taste,  did  not  see  this  com¬ 
parative  feebleness — did  not  see  too  that  it  must  necessarily  be 
weak,  since  it  contains  only  enough  action  for  the  drama  which 
has  been  made  out  of  it ;  hence  all  in  the  book  which  is  not  on  the 
boards  is  of  the  nature  of  ripieno — padding  put  in  for  bulk  and  not 
integral  to  the  story,  a  waste  of  energy,  not  giving  additional  force 
to  the  subject.  In  fact,  the  book  is  the  play  drawn  out,  which  is 
not  the  same  as  filled  up,  instead  of,  as  it  is  in  most  cases,  the  play 
being  the  book  concentrated. 

The  first  defect  which  strikes  us  is  the  disproportion  between 
the  accessories  and  the  subject.  The  opening  description  of  Mill- 
wood  and  the  inhabitants  thereof,  if  good  in  its  way,  is  on  too 
large  a  scale.  It  would  have  been  right  enough  as  the  prelude  to 
a  three-volume  novel,  where  the  incidents  were  to  be  complex 
and  the  characters  numerous  ;  but  in  a  small  story  like  this  of 
A  Nine  Days’  Wonder ,  where  all  the  action  is  crowded  into  a 
few  pages  at  the  end,  it  is  both  excessive  and  unnecessary.  It  is 
as  if  an  artist  had  painted  a  bough  life-size,  and  then  perched  on 
it  a  sparrow  no  bigger  than  a  fly : — 

Amphora  coepit 

Institui  ;  currente  rota  cur  urceus  exit  ? 

Beginning  with  such  a  deliberately  laid  and  largely  planned 
base,  the  slight  superstructure  raised  thereon  seems  less  important 
than  it  might  have  been,  and  there  is  a  certain  sense  of  hurry  and 
huddle  at  the  end  which  flattens  and  truncates  the  whole  thing  in 
a  very  unpleasant  manner.  The  same  objection  of  comparative 
excess  applies  to  the  chief  comic  characters,  Miss  Tarragon  and 
Mrs.  Loveden.  Had  they  appeared  just  as  they  are  now,  at 
discreet  intervals  in  a  long  story,  they  would  have  been  in  propor¬ 
tion,  and  their  peculiarities  would  not  have  grown  tiresome  by  too 
swift  repetition.  They  would  have  been  put  to  their  natural  use 
of  filling  up  the  interstices  of  the  action,  would  have  been 
breathing  spaces  for  the  author  and  resting-places  for  the 
reader ;  but  now  they  are  intrusive,  and  too  much  like  those  irre¬ 
pressible  Jacks-in-the-Box  which  fly  up  at  every  instant  and 
interrupt  a  graver  thought  by  their  unmeaning  grimaces.  Yet, 
though  we  feel  conscious  of  this  want  of  perfectness  in  the  lines 
of  construction,  we  recognize  the  practised  hand  of  the  artist 
even  in  comparative  failure ;  and  though  we  tire  of  the  too  fre¬ 
quent  presence  of  the  tall  inquisitorial  Miss  Tarragon,  with  her 
strong  good  sense  and  unpleasant  determination,  “  planted  like  a 
two-pronged  steel  fork  stuck  firmly  in  the  ground,”  and  of  Mrs. 
Loveden,  vapoury  and  tearful,  with  her  “  appearance  like  a  dis¬ 
solving  view,”  her  slipping  garments  and  perpetually  dropping 
handkerchief  and  gloves,  her  love  of  weak  tea,  and  of  her  son 
Alcibiades,  in  about  equal  proportion,  yet  we  respect  the  humour 
with  which  they  are  conceived,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  have 
been  drawn.  We  only  say  they  are  too  large  for  the  canvas,  and 
too  minutely  elaborated  for  the  story.  They,  too,  are  the  branches 
life-sized,  while  the  plot  is  the  sparrow  no  bigger  than  a  fly 
perched  on  them. 

The  characters  of  the  four  principal  personages  of  the  story, 
those  round  whom  the  romance  and  sentimental  interest  gather,  are 
all  clearly  sketched  ;  but  from  want  of  space  and  action  they  are 
necessarily  more  like  outlines  than  completed  pictures.  They  are,  in 
fact,  dramatic  characters — that  is,  indications  needing  a  personal 
embodiment  to  make  them  present  and  real,  rather  than  those  full 
and  lifelike  presentations  of  fiction  which  each  mind  embodies  for 
itself  into  clear  and  distinct  images,  and  of  which,  therefore,  no 
painted  picture  and  no  acted  character  gives  the  preconceived  idea 
correctly.  Here,  without  the  visible  rendering  of  the  drama,  we 
feel  a  little  lost ;  and  neither  in  Mr.  Vavasour,  “  the  hospitable, 
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warm-hearted  owner  of  Laurel  Bank,”  nor  in  Kate,  his  daughter, 
“high-spirited,  joyous,  full  of  fun,  indomitable,  whether  in  argu¬ 
ment  or  on  horseback,  at  croquet  or  cottage-visiting  in  sickness  ” — 
nor  in  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  with  her  “  noble  and  elastic  frame,  that 
neither  rolled  nor  tottered,”  “  her  handsome  face  lit  by  expressive 
eyes,  and  faultless  teeth,”  her  smile  which  illustrated  the  lam - 
peggiar  dell’  angelico  riso,  and  her  voice  which  was  “far  above 
singing  ”  ;  nor  in  Christian  Douglas,  “  a  gentleman  and  an  English 
soldier  to  his  heart’s  core,”  with  that  “strengthful  ease  which 
characterizes  the  firmly-knit  frame  of  a  young  Englishman  bred  to 
athletic  exercises,”  who  is  “  as  tempered  steel,  compared  with 
cast  iron,”  and  has  eyes  of  “  a  reserved  melancholy,”  like  the  eyes 
of  Lion,  Kate  Vavasour’s  favourite  old  dog — in  none  of  the  four  do 
we  get  so  much  solidity  as  presents  a  stereoscopic  image,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Hare  and  Miss  Hollingshead,  to  Mrs.  Kendal 
and  her  husband  respectively,  for  the  outside  material  cases  into 
which  we  ought  to  fit  these  various  spirits.  But  no  living  actor, 
and  no  painter,  ever  gave  us  the  Antiquary  or  Fenella,  Queen 
Guinevere  or  Lancelot,  or  any  loved  and  well-known  characters 
as  we  ourselves  imagine  them  ;  and  at  all  times  the  stronger  the 
grip  of  the  author  on  his  persons  in  a  novel,  the  less  possible  is  it 
to  translate  them. 

A  Nine  Days'  Wonder  is  a  novelette  in  two  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  pages.  The  amount  of  story  up  to  p.  287  is  simply 
this — the  largely-planned,  broadly-laid  platform  on  which  all  is 
enacted  not  counting: — Kate  Vavasour  is  from  home.  During  her 
absence  there  comes  to  Millwood  a  Mrs.  Fitzroy,  who  had  been  an 
old  flame  of  Mr.  Vavasour’s  in  the  days  of  young  love  and  inno¬ 
cence.  She  takes  up  her  abode  at  Laurel  Bank,  where  he  invites 
her,  and  the  people  of  Millwood  chatter.  Kate  comes  home,  and 
likes  Mrs.  Fitzroy.  She  tells  the  father  that  she  has  fallen  in 
love  with  a  certain  Christian  Douglas,  who  was,  she  thinks,  in 
love  with  her,  but  who  did  not  propose.  And  at  the  end  of 
p.  207  this  Christian  Douglas  has  come  to  Millwood,  seen  Kate, 
told  her  that  he  is  not  a  male  coquette,  but  that  he  did  love  her, 
and  is  now  closeted  with  her  father,  Mr.  Vavasour.  The  re¬ 
maining  and  really  vital  part  of  the  story  is  transacted  in  exactly 
eighty  pages,  more  than  two  hundred  having  been  taken  up  by  the 
preliminaries,  of  which  the  facts,  as  we  have  put  them,  are  the 
core.  It  can  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  to  what  excess  Mr.  Aide 
has  allowed  his  accessories  to  run,  and  what  an  amount  of 
padding  has  been  supplied.  If  fifty  pages  at  the  utmost,  over 
the  amount  of  the  drama,  had  been  given  to  these  accessories, 
this  padding,  the  story  would  have  gained  proportionately  in  in¬ 
terest.  As  it  is,  the  pleasant  little  play  straggles  over  the  ground 
as  a  weak  and  etiolated  novel. 

The  scene  where  Christian  tells  the  story  of  his  father’s  vices 
and  his  mother’s  shame  to  Mr.  Vavasour,  before  asking  this  latter 
for  his  daughter’s  hand,  is  well  set  and  related  without  affectation. 
It  is  simple,  earnest,  and  not  redundant.  We  are  not  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  commonplace  “directions”  of  how  the  voices  of  the 
interlocutors  sounded,  how  this  one  looked  when  he  said  so-and-so, 
and  how  that  one  trembled,  shivered,  paled,  or  flushed  when  he 
responded.  There  is  a  certain  chastened  simplicity  in  Mr. 
Aide’s  style  for  which  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful,  sated  as 
we  are  with  “colour  ”  and  the  false  pathos  of  false  art ;  and  even 
in  the  most  impassioned  scene  of  all,  that  where  Mrs.  Fitzroy  dis¬ 
covers  her  plans  and  hopes  to  her  son — plans  and  hopes  which  are 
to  destroy  his  own — we  have  no  passion  torn  to  tatters,  no  ex¬ 
cesses,  no  mysteries,  but  a  concentrated  intensity  infinitely  more  like 
life  than  the  florid  furies  which  so  many  writers  think  strong  and 
exciting.  We  do  not  like  the  story  over  well.  Truly,  the  situation 
is  strong  and  the  balance  of  motives  skilful,  but  there  is  a  curiously 
unnatural  ring  in  it  throughout  ;  and  such  a  good  fellow  as 
Christian  would  never  have  abandoned  his  mother,  even  if  guilty. 
Or,  if  he  had  abandoned  her  in  loathing  as  his  father’s 
murderess,  as  he  says,  why  should  he  have  hesitated  as  to  the  right 
course  to  take  now,  when  he  finds  her  at  Laurel  Bank  under  false 
pretences  ?  It  was  not  only  of  himself  that  he  had  to  think,  but  of 
Kate  also  ;  and  of  Kate  as  not  only  abandoned  by  him,  but  given 
to  the  guardianship  of  a  woman  whose  evil  deeds  had  turned  his 
natural  filial  love  into  contempt  and  abhorrence.  Is  it  true  psy¬ 
chology  to  make  a  man  who  is  by  no  means  weak  by  nature 
content  to  commit  a  cruelty  in  the  name  of  self-sacrifice  for  a 
mother  neither  loved  nor  honoured  ?  Would  not  a  man  of 
Christian’s  type  have  done  one  thing  or  the  other  ?  stuck  to  his 
mother  gallantly  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  through 
sorrow  and  through  sin,  or  have  cared  more  for  the  truth  of 
things  and  the  reality  of  virtue  than  for  the  mere  name  of  a 
duty  of  which  he  had  despised  the  substance  P  We  know  how 
hard  it  is  for  authors  to  make  their  characters  consistent  with 
themselves ;  as  hard  as  for  painters  to  balance  their  figures  with 
accuracy  and  to  make  all  the  parts  in  just  proportion.  But  it 
has  to  be  done  if  good  work — work  that  is  to  live — is  to  be 
done  ;  and  we  do  not  find  this  vitalizing  quality  in  Mr.  Aide’s  last 
production.  The  most  effective  scene  in  the  play  is  perhaps  the 
most  affecting  part  of  the  book — that  where  Mr.  Vavasour  reads  the 
letter  which  Mrs.  Fitzroy  has  left  for  him,  his  daughter  standing  by. 
And  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Aide  had  the  courage  to  end  the  story 
as  he  does,  and  not  with  the  false  peace,  the  untrue  happiness,  of 
the  reconciliation  and  marriage  of  Mr.  Vavasour  and  Mrs.  Fitzroy. 
It  was  a  temptation  which  he  has  manfully  withstood,  and  in 
withstanding  it  has  shown  himself  superior  to  the  vulgar  common¬ 
places  so  dear  to  low-class  artists.  Men  of  honour  do  not  marry 
women  of  tainted  name  and  doubtful  life ;  and  a  loving  father 
would  respect  his  innocent  daughter  too  much  to  put  in  the  place 
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of  her  mother  a  woman  with  Amabel  Fitzroy’s  antecedents.  The 
truest  and  stoutest  adherence  to  life  and  society  always  gives  the 
strongest  work ;  and  Mr.  Aide,  like  others,  is  at  his  best  when  he 
is  most  natural. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

TIIE  selection  from  the  poetical  contributions  of  Mr.  Shirley 
Brooks  to  Punch  which  has  just  been  published  under  the  title  of 
Wit  and  Humour  *  will  be  welcome  to  many  as  a  pleasant  memo¬ 
rial  of  a  clever,  genial,  and  versatile  man  of  letters.  It  appears 
from  the  brief  and  modest  introduction  which  Mr.  Reginald  Brooks 
has  written  for  the  volume,  that  the  number  of  pieces  of  verse 
which  his  father  composed  for  Flinch  during  his  twenty-two  years’ 
connexion  with  it  was  not  less  than  some  six  hundred  in  all.  “  And 
it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,”  the  son  remarks,  “  how  these 
poems  were  written  ;  there  was  no  time  for  choosing  epithets ;  for 
weighing  of  phrases,  for  polishing  of  lines ;  there  was  no  time 
to  wait  for  favourable  seasons  and  conditions;  they  had  to  be 
written  from  week  to  week  in  whatever  bodily  pain  or  mental  grief 
their  author  might  chance  to  be.”  Many  of  the  epigrams  were  no 
doubt  dashed  off  impromptu ;  and  a  pretty  long  piece,  tilling  several 
pages,  called  “  The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Alderman',”  is 
said  to  have  been  begun  and  finished  in  an  hour.  Any¬ 
thing  like  close  criticism,  would  be  unfairly  applied  to  such 
pieces  as  are  contained  in  this  collection.  They  served  their 
purpose  at  the  time,  and  their  reproduction  now  is  intended  to 
revive  pleasant  recollections  of  former  amusement.  In  some  cases 
we  may  regret  an  occasional  roughness  of  the  verse,  or  the  un¬ 
resisted  temptation  of  a  too  easy  joke,  and  wish  that  Mr.  Brooks 
had  not  had  to  write  under  such  conditions  of  strain  and  haste; 
but  there  is  at  least  abundant  proof  of  the  writer’s  wit  and  varied 
skill  in  the  lighter  kinds  of  verse.  Nothing  can  be  more  happy  in 
their  way  than  the  summary  of  Hiawatha ,  “  The  Treaty  Explained,” 

“  Horace  for  Ladies,”  and  various  other  poetical  drolleries  which 
might  be  cited.  There  are  tw  o  pieces,  however,  which,  whatever 
excuse  they  may  have  had  at  the  time  of  publication,  we  are  sorry 
to  see  revived ;  and  these  are  “  Liberavimus  Animam,”  and  “  Sam.” 
Apart  from  this,  the  volume  is  one  which  will  afford  amusement 
and  reflection  for  a  leisure  hour. 

Under  the  title,  which  does  not  seem  a  very  happy  one,  of 
Sermons  Out  of  Church\ ,  the  author  of  John  Halifax  has  put 
forth  a  series  of  short  essays,  in  which  she  deals  in  a  lively  and 
vigorous  manner  with  some  of  the  conventions  and  superstitions  of 
domestic  and  social  life.  Some  of  her  readers  will  perhaps  be 
rather  startled  to  find  that  she  begins  by  denouncing  self-sacrifice, 
but  as  they  read  on  they  will  discover  that  the  censure  is  confined 
to  sacrifices  which  are  made  for  the  sake  of  display  or  which 
tend  to  encourage  selfishness  and  undue  expectations  on  the  part 
of  others.  In  brief,  the  lesson  is  that  people  should  not  sacrifice 
themselves  meekly  and  blindly,  but  should  make  sure  that  their 
abnegation  is  yielding  good  results.  The  writer  is  perhaps  rather 
too  hard  on  men,  who  are,  she  holds,  as  a  rule  “  ignobly  and  in¬ 
curably  selfish  ” ;  but  she  admits  that  this  is  mainly  the  fault  of 
the  women,  who  by  their  exaggerations  of  unselfishness-  make  men 
what  they  are.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  happens  too  often 
that  a  good  sort  of  man  is  utterly  spoiled  by  the  sort  of  abject  and 
servile  devotion  of  the  surrounding  womeukind,  who  coddle 
and  flatter  him,  and  deliberately  cultivate  his  egotistical  ten¬ 
dencies.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  also,  as  the  writer 
says,  men  who  are  victimized  by  nervous,  silly,  selfish  wives, 
who  try  to  cut  them  off  from  all  other  ties,  and  to  turn 
their  lives  into  a  close  domestic  monopoly.  Nor  indeed  is  the 
sight  a  rare  one  of  a  family  or  social  circle  which  is  infested  with 
“  a  thoroughly  ill-conditioned  person,  of  whom  all  the  rest  stand 
in  dread,  to  whom  they  give  up  everything,  and  for  wThom  they 
will  do  anything,  just  for  the  sake  of  peace.”  The  drift  of 
these  sermons  or  essays  may  be  summarized  thus — do  not  be 
weakly  good-natured,  have  some  respect  for  your  own  character 
and  requirements,  and  bear  in  mind  that  reasonable  firmness,  and 
on  occasion  even  severity,  is  good  for  other  people  as  well  as 
yourself.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  is  in  these  days  some 
need  for  this  kind  of  advice.  One  of  the  chapters  is  headed 
“  How  to  train  up  a  parent  in  the  way  he  should  go,”  and  has  for 
its  text  the  story  of  the  rather  fast  young  lady  who  exclaimed 
“  Oh  dear,  I’m  afraid  I  shall  never  manage  to  bring  up  my 
mother  properly.”  The  writer  thinks  that,  on  the  whole,  though 
children  are  nowadays  often  indulged  too  much,  yet,  on  the  other 
side,  more  is  expected  from  them  in  patience,  diligence,  and  self- 
control  than  is  quite  reasonable.  Among  other  subjects  of  which 
the  author  treats  are  the  distinction  between  true  and  false  charity, 
and  the  great  servant  question,  on  which  she  holds  that,  if  servants 
are  not  exactly  what  they  should  be,  it  is  perhaps  because  the 
same  may  be  said  of  masters  and  mistresses. 

When  it  was  known  that  the  Misses  Hill  had  determined  on 
taking  a  trip  to  Australia,  unattended  even  by  a  maid,  their 
friends  had  grave  doubts  about  their  sanity  ;  but  the  adventurous 
ladies  had  considered  the  project  thoroughly,  they  had  friends  in 
Australia  whom  they  wished  to  see,  and  were  not  to  be  balked. 
As  it  happened,  the  journey  was  one  of  prosaic  safety  and  tanie- 
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ness ;  and  they  returned  to  England,  “  after  sixteen  months’ 
absence,  convinced  by  experience  that  to  persons  of  average  health 
and  strength  the  difficulties  of  such  a  journey  exist  only  in  the 
imagination,”  and  with  very  pleasant  recollections  of  Australian 
good  nature  and  civility.  During  their  stay  in  the  colonies  the 
ladies  contrived  to  cover  a  great  deal  of  ground,  and  the  record 
of  their  travels  may  be  recommended  as  an  interesting  and  truth¬ 
ful  picture  of  the  condition  of  those  lands  which  are  so  distant  and 
yet  so  much  like  home.*  The  old  lady  who  said  her  son  had  been 
“  to  Adelaide  and  the  Sydney  Isles  and  skirmished  round  the 
coast  ”  had  perhaps  hardly  a  more  hazy  idea  of  the  geography  of 
the  Antipodes  than  many  persons  in  England  ;  and  this  ignorant 
confusion  is,  it  seems,  an  unfailing  topic  for  sarcasm  with  the 
colonists.  Letters,  they  say,  come  from  England  addressed 
to  Adelaide  or  Melbourne,  stating  that  a  son  or  friend  is  going 
out  to  New  Zealand,  and  asking  the  Australian  correspondent 
to  “  look  after  him  a  bit  ” ;  or  perhaps  it  is  Adelaide  which 
is  supposed  to  be  next  door  to  Melbourne.  Some  years  ago 
it  was  suggested  at  a  conference  in  London  that  a  minister 
who  was  to  be  sent  out  to  Adelaide  should  be  provided  wTith  a 
horse,  so  that,  after  he  had  preached  there  in  the  morning-,  he 
might  ride  over  to  Melbourne  and  take  the  afternoon  service.  The 
Misses  Hill  also  mention  a  case  where  a  high-class  firm  of  solicitors 
in  England  were  under  the  impression  that  there  were  British 
Consuls  in  Australia  ;  and  even  so  lately  as  the  time  of  the  reeent 
transit  of  Venus  a  clerk  at  our  own  Colonial  Office  sent  a  message 
relating  to  South  Australia  to  Melbourne.  We  cannot  of  course 
follow  the  travellers  through  their  whole  journey,  and  must  be 
content  to  mention  one  or  two  points  of  interest.  They  were 
charmed  with  the  exhilarating  luminousness  of  the  atmosphere 
of  Australia  —  “a  clearness  of  the  air  and  the  affluence  of 
light  giving  brilliancy  to  every  colour,  and  distinctness  to 
every  form”  —  but  they  doubt  whether  there  is  in  other 
respects  anything  very  invigorating  in  the  climate.  In  vari¬ 
ableness  it  appears  to  be  as  trying  as  our  own.  Some  idea  of  the 
abundant  supply  of  food  may  be  gathered  from  the  dietary  of  a 
Boys’  Reformatory  at  Adelaide — an  ample  meal  of  bread  and  milk 
or  milk-porridge  and  bread  for  breakfast,  with  meat  daily  for 
dinner,  and  sometimes  soup  or  pudding,  and  vegetables  at  discretion. 
At  the  sheep-shearing  the  shearers  breakfast  on  mutton,  tea,  and 
bread  :  dine  on  the  same  ;  have  tea  and  cake  at  four  ;  and  sup  on 
mutton,  tea,  and  bread.  The  cook  at  one  farm  told  Miss  Ilill  he 
had  cooked  three-and-twenty  sheep  in  a  couple  of  days.  Eood  is 
everywhere  much  cheaper  there  than  with  us,  and  “  all  classes  use 
it  liberally,  often  wastefully.”  To  the  English  mind  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  confusion  of  meals  in  Australia.  Tea  is  often 
served  at  dinner,  and  meat  always  at  tea,  and  sometimes  jam- 
tart  and  rich  plumcake  for  breakfast.  At  Adelaide  was  seen 
a  kerosene-hunt — huntsmen  and  pack  in  full  chase  after  the 
scent  of  a  rag  steeped  in  kerosene.  At  the  end  of  the  run, 
we  are  sorry  to  learn,  a  rabbit  is  rubbed  in  the  oil  and  let 
loose  for  the  dogs  to  worry.  In  Victoria  a  few  big  foxes 
are  kept  on  purpose  for  the  chase,  which  the  dogs  are  not 
allowed  to  kill.  Dingoes  are  also  hunted  in  the  same  wav. 
A  rich  proprietor  has  imported  some  deer,  and  occasionally  gives"  a 
stag  for  the  use  of  the  Melbourne  Hunt.  A  progressive  reform  is 
noted  in  tbe  habits  of  the  hushmen.  They  are  becoming  less  reck¬ 
less  and  dissipated.  A  club  has  been  started  for  them  at  Adelaide,, 
where  they  can  lodge  and  deposit  their  money,  the  deposits  last 
year  being  io,ooo/.  The  fencing-in  of  the  sheep-runs  is  also  affect¬ 
ing  the  position  of  hushmen  by  lessening  the  demand  for  their 
services,  and  driving  them  into  other  employments.  The  Misses 
Ilill,  with  the  predilections  of  their  family,  naturally  gave  special 
attention  to  the  condition  of  prisons,  reformatories,  and  similar 
institutions  ;  and  their  hook  will  he  found  to  he  generally  a  store¬ 
house  of  useful  information  about  Australia. 

The  Childrens  Treasury  of  English  Song j-,  which  Mr.  Palgrave 
has  just  prepared,  while  indeed  a  treasure  for  intelligent  children, 
is  also  a  work  which  many  older  folk  will  be  glad  to  have.  It  is 
a  slim,  little  volume,  in  limp  boards,  that  would  hardly  he  felt  in 
the  pocket,  if  carried  as  a  companion  for  a  leisure  moment,  and 
contains  a  choice  store  of  sweet  and  simple  poetry.  The  principle 
upon  which  Mr.  Palgrave,  who  is  known  to  have  given  much 
sympathetic  study  to  this  class  of  poetry,  goes  is  that  of  admitting 
nothing  which  does  not  reach  a  high  rank  in  poetical  merit. 
“  Poetry,”  he  says,  “  for  poetry’s  sake  is  what  he  offers.”  At  the 
same  time  he  has  made  it  a  rule  to  exclude  everything  unsuitable 
to  childhood  in  the  way  of  pictures  of  life  as  it  seems  to  older 
people,  “poems  coloured  by  sentimentalism  or  morbid  melancholy,, 
love  as  personal  passion  or  regret  (but  uot  love  as  the  groundwork 
of  action),  artificial  or  fiighly  allusive  language.”  “  The  aim  has 
been  to  shun  scenes  and  sentiments  alien  from  the  temper  of 
average  healthy  childhood,  and  hence  of  greater  intrinsical 
difficulty  than  poems  containing  unusual  words.”  There  can 
he  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  sound  line  to  follow ;  and, 
on  the  whole,  Mr.  Palgrave  has  adhered  to  it  success¬ 
fully.  In  one  or  two  cases,  however,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  has  gone  a  little  astray.  Thus,  Burns's  “  Wounded 
Hare,”  not  in  itself  a  very  precious  piece,  opens  with  language 
which  no  one,  we  should  imagine,  would  like  a  child  to  be 
familiar  with ;  nor  are  some  of  the  ideas  presented  in  Mallet’s 
“  Wife  of  Usher's  Well  ”  or  “  William  and  Margaret,”  such  as 

*  What  We  Saw  in  Australia.  By  Rosamond  and  Florence  Hill. 
Macmillan. 

t  The  Children’s  Treasury  of  English  Song.  First  Part.  Selected  by 
Francis  Turner  Palgrave.  Macmillan.  J 
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“  primly  ghost  ”  and  “  channering  worm,”  exactly  of  the  hind  that 
ought  to  he  suggested  to  a  young  and  sensitive  mind.  Moreover, 
Scott’s  song,  “  Where  Shall  the  Lover  Rest  P  ”  would  seem  to  he 
scarcely  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Palgrave’s  own  limitation  in 
regard  to  love ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  youthful 
readers  should  he  bothered  by  Mr.  Barnes’s  uncouth  dialect. 
These,  however,  are  minor  points,  and  taken  altogether  the  collec¬ 
tion  is  a  delightful  one.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  there  are 
some  useful  notes. 

Although  Campbell’s  more  ambitious  poems  *  must  seem  some¬ 
what  stilted  and  artificial  to  a  modern  taste,  there  is  enough  of 
striking  phrase  and  poetical  feeling  in  them  to  command  attention, 
and  several  of  his  shorter  pieces  have  deservedly  acquired  a  sort 
of  classical  reputation.  A  new  edition  of  his  works  in  the 
pleasant  and  convenient  Aldine  form  is  therefore  fully  justified, 
especially  as  it  contains  a  good  sketch  of  the  poet’s  life  by  Mr.  W. 
Allingham. 

Mr.  Rhoades's  Timoleon  f  is  certainly  entitled  to  a  place  apart 
from  the  ordinary  poetry  of  the  day.  There  are  grades  on  Par¬ 
nassus  ;  and,  though  Mr.  Rhoades  has  not  by  any  means  attained 
the  summit,  nor,  we  should  say,  has  much  chance  of  ever  doing  so, 
he  has  at  least  got  upon  high  ground,  where  the  throng  of  com¬ 
petitors  is  reduced  to  a  scanty  group.  As  a  poem,  Timoleon  has 
undoubted  merit ;  but  its  claim  to  a  dramatic  character  is  hardly 
justified,  except  as  regards  its  mere  formal  arrangement  after  the 
manner  of  a  play.  At  the  beginning,  indeed,  there  is  a  touch  of 
the  dramatic  in  the  stage  direction,  “  Timoleon  pacing  up  and 
down  with  an  air  of  perplexity,”  which,  as  explained  in  the  text, 
rather  reminds  one  of  the  “  wee  wifie  ”  whoso  petticoats  were  cut 
short  by  the  roguish  pedlar.  He  is  doubtful  of  his  own  identity, 
and  cannot  understand  what  change  has  taken  place  in  him  to  turn 
the  kind  greetings  of  the  Corinthians  into  cold  and  sullen  scowls, 
lie  soon  learns,  however,  that  it  is  his  brother's  treachery  in 
putting  to  death  some  of  the  chief  citizens,  and  seizing  supreme 
power  for  himself,  which  has  made  him  shunned  in  this  way. 
Timoleon,  finding  argument  useless,  kills  his  brother;  but 
the  deed  takes  place  off  the  stage,  and  is  described,  for  the  edifi¬ 
cation  of  the  chorus,  by  Orthagoras.  The  rest  of  the  play  may  be 
said  to  be  destitute  of  any  kind  of  action.  There  are  interviews 
between  Timoleon  and  the  Puries,  who  worry  him,  and  between 
Timoleon  and  the  Spirit  of  Liberty,  who  comes  to  console  him  ; 
and  there  is  also  much  discourse  from  time  to  time  on  the  part  of 
the  chorus  and  other  people.  Timoleon  quits  his  seclusion  to 
rescue  Syracuse  from  the  tyrant  Dionysius,  rejects  the  offer  of 
the  throne  for  himself,  and,  after  restoring  the  city  to  peace  and 
prosperity,  claims  as  his  reward  the  right  of  subsiding  into 
private  citizenship.  There  is  some  degree  of  animation  in  the 
development  of  the  story,  but  the  dialogue  is  mainly  meditative 
or  descriptive.  Mr.  Rhoades  is  not  very  successful  in  some  of 
the  metres  which  he  has  chosen  for  the  chorus;  but  his  blank 
verse  is  clear,  dignified,  and  manly,  and  its  tone  is  well  sustained 
throughout. 

The  Ship  in  the  Desert  !  shows  some  of  the  qualities  which 
attracted  attention  in  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller’s  earlier  efforts,  but  it 
certainly  does  not  tend  to  raise  his  reputation  or  to  fulfil  the  expec¬ 
tations  which  were  at  one  time  entertained  of  him.  The  present 
work  is  spoilt  by  its  perverse  and  careless  crudity  and  scrappiness ; 
but,  in  spite  of  many  affectations  and  much  absurdity,  a  kind  of 
romantic  exaltation  glows  through  the  weird  and  hazy  narrative. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  dogged  and  desperate  pursuit  bv  an  avenger 
of  a  mysterious  old  man  who  is  accompanied  by  an  equally  myste¬ 
rious  beauty,  with  “black  abundant  hair  all  down,”  across  a 
dried-up  desert  sea — 

only  sand  and  death, 

And  one  eternity  of  space — 

supposed  to  lie  somewhere  in  “  middle  Aridzone.” 

It  is  stated  in  the  preface  to  Light,  Shade,  and  Toil  §  that 
the  writer  is  a  working  shoemaker  in  Glasgow  who  devotes 
his  leisure  hours  to  the  cultivation  of  the  muse.  Some  of  the  pieces 
are  in  the  Scotch  dialect,  but  the  majority  are  in  English.  SR. 
Cameron  writes  with  ease  and  neatness,  and  there  is  also  a  kind  of 
graceful  freshness  in  some  of  his  pieces  ;  but  the  thought  does  not 
rise  above  commonplace. 

Mr.  Bennet  has  brought  out  a  sort  of  gala  edition  of  his  poems 
and  ballads  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Baby 
May  ||,  a  pleasant  little  poem  by  which  he  first  attracted  atten¬ 
tion.  On  looking  through  the  volume,  it  does  not  appear  that 
Mr.  Bennet  has  ever  got  beyond  the  limit  of  power  indicated 
by  his  early  triumph.  He  is  undoubtedly  at  his  best  in  simple 
domestic  pieces,  such  as  that  just  mentioned,  “Baby’s  Shoes,” 
“  The  Worn  Wedding  Ring,”  and  so  on,  while  the  wealcness  of  his 
flight  is  shown  when  he  attempts  to  soar  into  a  more  ambitious 
sphere. 

Professor  Veitch's  %  verses  are  distinguished  rather  by  literary 
smoothness  and  ingenuity  than  by  poetic  fire.  The  longest  is  de¬ 
voted  to  a  celebration  of  the  natural  beauties  and  romantic  historical 


*  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas  Campbell.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  A.  Hill  ; 
with  a  Life  by  W.  Allingham.  Bell  &  Sons. 

f  Timoleon :  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By  James  Rhoades.  King  &  Co. 

J  The  Ship  in  the  Desert.  By  Joaquin  Miller.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

§  Light,  Shade,  and  Toil.  I’oems  by  W.  Cameron.  Macmillan. 

||  Baby  May :  Home  Poems  and  Ballads.  By  W.  C.  Bennet.  King 
&  Co. 

The  Tweed,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Vcitch,  LL.T).,  Professor  of 
Logic  and  Rhetoric  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  Macmillan  &  Co. 


associations  of  the  river  Tweed,  and  conveys  an  impression  of 
dozy  meditation  such  as  the  ripple  of  the  waters  might  inspire  on 
a  warm  afternoon.  The  picture  of  “Old  Border  Life”  has  a 
curious  effect  from  the  contrast  between  the  savagery  of  the 
subject  and  the  mild  elegance  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  de¬ 
scribed.  Professor  Veitch’s  ballads  are  also  somewhat  tame. 

Mr.  Bellamy’s  New  Shakesperian  Dictionary  * * §  differs  from  other 
works  of  the  kind  in  giving  a  classification  of  ideas.  There  is  first 
a  digest,  in  which  you  look  up  the  general  heading  of  the  subject 
you  wish  to  follow  out,  and  thus  obtain  a  reference  to  the  body  of 
the  volume,  in  which  are  given  the  various  passages  in  Shakspeare 
hearing  on  the  matter.  The  compilation  appears  to  be  executed 
with  judgment  and  taste. 

The  Aldine  Edition  of  Shakspeare,  of  which  eight  volumes 
have  now  appeared  t,  is  of  a  small  octavo  size,  convenient  for 
carrying  about,  and  is  printed  in  a  good,  clear  type.  Mr.  Singer 
has  supplied  a  biography  of  Shakspeare,  introductions  to  each  of 
the  plays,  and  a  series  of  foot-notes,  which  are  brief,  practical,  and 
to  the  point,  and  sufficient  in  number  without  becoming,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  notes,  an  irritating  distraction  to  the  reader. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  of  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Goschen's 
well-known  treatise  on  Foreign  Exchanges!  than  that  it  makes  the 
eighth  in  what  for  such  a  hook  must  he  considered  a  rapid  succes¬ 
sion.  There  could  not  be  a  better  proof  than  this  that  such  a 
work  was  wanted,  and  that  it  has  found  general  acceptance.  The 
present  edition  is  substantially  a  reprint  of  the  second,  for  the 
author  has  wisely  decided  that  it  is  impossible  to  adapt  a  theoreti¬ 
cal  essay  to  the  continual  changes  which  .are  going  on  in  the  com¬ 
bination  of  facts.  As  long  as  experience  shows  that  the  principles 
are  sound,  one  illustration  will  do  as  well  as  another,  and  it  is  as 
illustrations  only  that  Mr.  Goschen  uses  his  facts. 

Dr.  Clark  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  put  together  a  con¬ 
nected  account  of  Messrs.  Moody  and  Sankey’s  tour  through  various 
parts  of  this  country.  §  It  is  in  some  respects  a  curious  narrative, 
though  allowance  must  of  course  he  made  for  the  extravagant  and 
gushing  tone  in  which  it  is  written. 

Mr.  Leech,  the  Captain  of  the  Irish  Rifle  Team"||  who  went  to 
the  United  States  in  1874,  in  order  to  take  part  in  a  shooting 
competition,  has  published  some  notes  of  his  visit,  which  abun¬ 
dantly  prove  the  kindness  with  which  the  Irishmen  were  received. 
The  other  day  the  people  of  Dublin  repaid  these  civilities  to  a 
party  of  American  riflemen. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  republished  a  lecture  on  the  management  of 
those  collections  of  living  fishes  iii  water  which  are  now  becoming  so 
popular.  He  appears  to  have  a  thoroughly  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  subject. 

Mr.  Sharp  has  compiled  a  little  handbook  of  geology  **,  giving  in 
a  plain  and  concise  form  the  general  results  of  stratigraphical  and 
palaeontological  researches,  brought  down  to  a  recent  date,  which 
will  be  found  useful  to  the  student  as  an  introduction  to  more 
detailed  studies. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Brown,  formerly  Government  Botanist  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  discusses  in  his  Hydrology  of  South  Africa  ft  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  reducing  the  aridity  of  South  Africa  by  artificial  means. 
In  his  opinion,  it  is  quite  practicable  greatly  to  modify  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  colony  in  this  respect  by  a  proper  storage  of  water 
during  the  annual  rainy  seasons,  as  well  as  of  the  thunder  showers 
and  tropical  torrents  of  rain  in  districts  where  there  are  no  regular 
rainy  seasons.  Apart  from  the  special  object  which  Mr.  Brown 
has  in  view,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  with 
regard  to  peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate  in  South  Africa,  of  which 
he  seems  to  have  made  a  very  thorough  exploration. 

Mr.  Whitehurst,  who  was  the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  during  the  later  years  of  the  Empire,  kept  a  private 
diary  of  the  siege,  and  this  has  now  been  published!!,  somewhat  late 
in  the  day.  As  an  historical  record,  it  is  simply  worthless.  Mr. 
Whitehurst  appears  to  have  relied  almost  exclusively  on  the  in¬ 
formation  circulated  by  the  Parisian  papers,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  relieved  the  tedium  of  the  siege  by  indulging  in  the  most 
reckless  and  ridiculous  inventions,  and  to  have  taken  no  trouble  to 
see  or  verily  anything  for  himself.  It  is  known  that  the  priva¬ 
tions  of  the  Parisians  were  very  much  exaggerated  at  the  time, 
and  that,  though  they  had  no  doubt  to  pay  high  prices,  and  to 
observe  a  strict  frugality  in  their  consumption,  they  were  not 
driven  to  the  extremities  which  are  here  described.  The  greater 
part  of  the  diary  is  filled  with  lamentations  over  the  fall  of  the 
Empire,  and  of  the  nice  people  and  fine  parties  which  used  to  be 
associated  with  it.  “  No  more  truffles  and  champagne  at  the 
Tuileries  ”  seemed  the  end  of  all  things  to  the  poor  Correspondent ; 
and  ho  goes  about  moodily  cursing  the  Radicals,  whom  he  regards 

*  The  New  Shakesperian  Dictionary  of  Quotations.  By  G.  Somers 
Bellamy.  Charing  Cross  Publishing  Company. 

t  The  Dramatic  Works  of  William  Shakspeare.  Edited  by  S.  W. 
Singer,  F.S.A.  Eighth  Volume.  Bell  &  Sons. 

X  The  Theory  of  the  Foreign  Exchanges.  By  the  Right  Hon.  George  J. 
Goschen,  M.P.  Eighth  Edition.  Effingham  Wilson. 

§  The  Work  of  Cod  in  Great  Britain  under  Messrs  Moody  and  Sankcy, 
1873-5.  By  Rufus  W.  Clark,  D.L>.  Low,  Marston,  &  Co. 

||  Irish  Biflemen  in  America.  By  A.  B.  Leech.  E.  Stanford. 
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t!  My  Private  Diary  during  the  Siege  of  Paris.  By  the  late  Felix  M. 
Whitehurst.  2  vols.  Tinsley  Brothers. 
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as  responsible  for  these  disasters.  A  little  of  a  -work  of  this  kind 
might  be  curious  as  a  study  of  human  nature,  but  two  big  volumes 
of  it  are  simply  sickening. 

Dr.  Mahan,  of  Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  having  had  opportunities  of 
studying  the  Spiritualist  movement  * * * §  in  what  he  calls  “  several  of 
its  grand  centres,”  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  far  as  the 
spirits  are  concerned,  it  is  either  a  delusion  or  imposture.  At 
the  same  time  things  are  done  which,  in  his  opinion,  can  be 
accounted  for  only  by  “  the  existence  in  nature  of  polar  force  not 
yet  distinctly  recognized  in  philosophy  ;  a  force  having,  when  deve¬ 
loped,  very  strong  attractive  and  repulsive  power;  a  force  the 
direction  of  whose  action,  where  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled, 
accords  with  mental  states,  and  is  determined  by  the  same ;  a  force, 
finally,  through  which  the  mental  states  of  one  mind  may  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  others,  and  thus  embodied,  as  in  these  communications.” 
He  also  attributes  to  this  Odylic  Force  the  various  phenomena  of 
witchcraft,  necromancy,  fortune-telling,  &c.  It  cannot  be  said, 
however,  that,  beyond  the  exposure  of  the  hollowness  of  the  spirit 
agencies,  Dr.  Mahan  throws  much  light  upon  the  subject,  nor 
does  he  appear  to  have  any  scientific  qualifications  for  the  task. 

A  popular  life  of  Prince  Bismarck  f,  translated  from  the  German 
of  Wilhelm  Gorlach,  has  been  added  to  the  Tauchnitz  series.  The 
chief  features  of  the  Prince’s  career  are  pretty  well  known,  but  they 
are  here  reproduced  in  a  spirited  and  interesting  narrative,  in  which 
the  facts  are,  on  the  whole,  fairly  given,  though  allowance  must  be 
made  for  the  writer’s  enthusiasm. 

A  Second  Supplement  to  Watts’s  Dictionary  of  Chemistry  \  has 
been  issued,  bringing  the  information  down  to  a  recent  date.  The 
names  of  the  writers  who  have  assisted  Mr.  Watts  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  volume — Professor  Armstrong,  Professor  G.  C.  Foster, 
Professor  Roscoe,  &c. — are  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  the  competency 
of  the  work. 

Letters  from  China  ancl  Japan  §  are  evidently  from  a  lady’s  pen, 
and  give  a  lively  idea  of  some  of  the  domestic  aspects  of  life  in 
these  countries. 

Rattletrap  Rhymes  is  offered ||,  as  the  titlepage  states,  as  a  “book 
for  big  babies,”  and  may  be  said  to  be  very  suitable  for  the  class 
to  which  it  appeals.  It  is  a  collection  of  burlesque  ballads  and 
stories  somewhat  in  the  American  style,  illustrated  with  woodcuts 
of  an  equally  grotesque  character. 

Mr.  Porter  ^[,  Assistant-Professor  of  Military  Surgery  at  Netlev, 
has  reprinted  in  pocket-book  form  an  essay  on  the  “  Practical 
Treatment  of  the  Wounded  in  War  ”  for  which  he  received  a  prize 
from  the  Empress  of  Germany  a  year  or  two  since.  Mr.  Porter 
has  had  practical  experience  as  a  surgeon  during  the  Crimean 
campaign,  the  Indian  Mutiny,  and  the  Franco-German  war,  and 
has  put  together  a  great  deal  of  useful  information  in  a  clear  and 
concise  form. 

*  The  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism  Scientifically  Explained  and  Exposed. 
By  the  Rev.  Asa  Mahan,  D.D.  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

f  Prince  Bismarck.  By  W.  Gorlach.  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

J  A  Dictionary  of  Chemistry.  By  Henry  Watts,  assisted  by  eminent 
Contributors.  Second  Supplement.  Longmans  &  Co. 

§  Letters  from  China  and  Japan.  By  L.  D.  S.  King  &  Co. 

|]  Rattletrap  Rhymes  and  Tootletum  Tales.  Bjt  A.  Clark  and  C.  H.  Ross. 
With  Illustrations  by  A.  Chasemore.  “Judy  ”  Office. 

The  Surgeon’s  Pocket-book.  By  Surgeon-Major  J.  H.  Porter.  Griffin 
&  Co. 


In  reference  to  an  article  on  “  Shakspeare  and  his  Interpreters,” 
in  the  Saturday  Review  of  June  26 th,  the  Manager  of  the 
Gaiety  Theatre -states  that  the  Shakespearian  performances  at  that 
house  were  not  prompted  by  the  success  of  “  Hamlet  ”  at  the 
Lyceum ,  but  were  a  natural  result  of  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
Phelps,  which  had  been  settled  long  before. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Gd.,  or 
$ 7  50  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at 
the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F. 
Stevens,  American  Agency,  17  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 


How  ready,  VOLUME  XXXIX.,  bound  in  cloth,  pi-ice  16s. 
Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  Gd.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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(CRYSTAL  PALACE. — PICTURE  GALLERY,  open  all  the 

^  year  round,  for  the  Reception  and  Sale  of  Pictures  by  celebrated  Artists  of  the  English 
and  Continental  Schools.  Sold  Works  are  removed  immediately.— Apply  for  particulars  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wass,  Superintendent  of  the  Gallery. 

nPHE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS. — 

The  EIGHTY-FOURTH  EXHIBITION  will  CLOSE  on  Saturday,  July  24. 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance  Is.  Catalogue  6d. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


TYORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRiETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” 

“  La  Vigne,”  ‘’Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  “  Gaming  Table,”  me _ DOKlS 

GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


W'LIJAH  WALTON.— EXHIBITION,  including-  the  fine 

Picture,  SNOWDON  in  WINTER,  and  many  New  large  ALPINE.  EASTERN,  and 
other  Drawings,  NOW  OPEN.  Burlington  Gallery,  191  Piccadilly.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission 
and_Catalogue,  Is. _ 

T  .OAN  EXHIBITION  of  SCIENTIFIC  APPARATUS  at 

the  SOUTn  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

The  EXHIBITION  will  OPEN  on  April  1,  1876,  and  will  remain  open  until  the  end  of 
September,  after  which  time  the  objects  will  be  returned  to  the  owners. 

It  will  consist  of  Instruments  and  Apparatus  employed  for  research  and  other  scientific  pur¬ 
poses,  and  for  teaching.  It  will  also  include  apparatus  illustrative  of  the  progress  of  Science, 
and  its  application  to  the  Arts,  as  well  as  such  as  may  possess  special  interest  on  account  of 
the  persons  by  whom,  or  the  investigations  in  which,  it  had  been  employed.  The  precise 
limits  will  be  found  further  detailed  under  the  several  sections  in  which  the  Syllabus  has  been 
arranged  for  convenience,  and  lor  the  information  of  Exhibitors,  rather  than  as  a  matter  of 
scientific  classification.  Models.  Drawings,  or  Photographs  wiil  also  be  admissible  where  the 
originals  cannot  be  sent.  And  the  Apparatus  may,  in  certain  cases.be  arranged  in  train  as 
used  for  typical  investigations. 

The  Syllabus  and  the  Forms  on  which  to  enter  descriptions  of  objects  offered  for  exhibition 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Director  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  London. 
S.W.  These  Forms  should  be  filled  up  and  returned  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  Exhibitors 
may  receive  early  intimation  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  objects  they  propose  to  send. 

W  hilst  every  care  is  taken  of  objects  lent  for  exhibition,  the  Science  and  Art  Deport¬ 
ment  cannot  be  responsible  for  loss  or  damage. 

The  Committees  will  have  the  right  of  rejecting  any  object  that  it  may  be  thought  unadvi- 
sable  to  exhibit. 

The  cost  of  Carriage  of  all  objects  selected  for  exhibition  will  be  defrayed  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

It  is  hoped  that  Institutions  or  individuals  having  Instruments  of  Historic  Interest  will  be 
good  enough  to  lend  them. 

Bv  Order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
_ on  Education. 


(TROVE  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM.— An  EX  AMI- 

NATION  for  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  open  to  Boys  under  Fourteen,  will  be  held 
in  December.  The  School  course  is  arranged  to  suit  the  London  Mutriculution  *  and  the 
Entrance  Examination  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Credit  will  be  given  lor  general  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages,  or  for  special  excellence  in  any  one 
of  these  subjects — For  particulars  apply  to  the  Heap-Master. 

*  Of  55  Pupils  who  have  passed  Examinations  at  the  University  of  London  under  the  new 
Charter,  47  were  placed  in  the  First  Division,  and  17  took  Honours. 


T?  EPTON  SCHOOL. — EXAMINATION  for  THREE 

^  ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS  is  fixed  for  July  27  and  28 _ Apply  to  Head-Master 

Repton,  Burton-on-Trent. _ 

|\f  A  L  Y  E  R  N  COLLEGE, 

This  COLLEGE  contains  THREE  DEPARTMENTS-the  CLASSICAL,  MODERN  and 
PREPARATORY  LOWER  SCHOOL. 

The  Master’s  Boarding  Houses  are  within  the  College  Grounds. 

Boarding  and  Tuition  under  Fourteen,  £80  ;  over  Fourteen,  £90.  Non-Shareholders  pay  an 
extra  fee  of  £6.  Special  advantages  for  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Home  Boarders. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Faber,  M.A..  Head-Master  lnte 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford. 


rFIIE  GRANGE  SCHOOL,  Ewell,  Surrey.— 

Principal— Dr.  BEIIR.  M.A.  Head- Master— W .  SELLS,  M.A.,  formerly  Scholar  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Special  Classes  for  Boys  preparing  for  Eton,  Winchester.  Harrow  and 
other  Public  Schools.  Lists  of  Scholarships,  &c.  obtained  by  recent  Pupils,  together  with  full 
particulars,  will  be  forwarded  on  application,  by  the  Principal.  The  next  Term  will  commence 
on  Wednesday,  September  15,  1875.  _ 


UOYAL  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE,  COOPER’S  IIILL.— 

^  At  the  Examination  for  the  above,  just  concluded.  SIXTEEN  of  the  qualified  Candi¬ 
dates  were  PUPILS  of  Mr.  J.  ASHTON,  84  and  86  King  Henry’s  Road,  S.  Hampstead. 
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THE  REDISTRIBUTION  OF  SEATS. 

A  TIME  of  political  quiet  is  apt  to  be  a  time  of  political 
curiosities.  The  present  Session  has  seen  many  odd, 
quaint  things  done  and  said  ;  but  nothing  in  this  way  has 
equalled  the  motion  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  and  the  debate 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  It  was  a  motion  for  an  investigation 
to  be  made  by  some  unknown  persons  into  the  general 
question  as  to  what  distribution  of  political  power  would 
be  juster  than  the  present  one.  That  the  present  distribu¬ 
tion  of  political  power  is  not  theoretically  correct,  and  is 
full  of  anomalies,  Sir  Charles  Dilke  has  found  out,  and  so 
have  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Goschen,  who  supported  him 
in  debate,  and  so  have  many  other  persons.  But  how 
is  a  better  system  to  be  introduced  ?  How  ought  poli¬ 
tical  power  to  be  distributed  ?  This  is  exactly  what 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  Mr.  Fawcett  and  Mr.  Goschen 
would  like  to  know.  They  object  to  what  exists,  and 
yet  cannot  think  of  anything  else.  This  seems  to  them 
almost  unendurable.  If  only  they  could  get  hold  of  the 
right  thing  to  support,  they  would  support  it  manfully,  and 
use  the  most  cogent  arguments  in  its  defence.  But  as  they 
cannot  think  of  the  right  thing,  it  has  occurred  to  them 
that  somebody  else  should  be  solemnly  set  to  think  of  it  for 
them.  Sir  Charles  Dilke’s  motion  gravely  declared  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  these  amateur 
thinkers  for  a  bewildered  Opposition.  This  is  a  most 
curious  view  of  the  duties  of  a  Government,  but  then,  as 
Sir  Charles  Dilke  says,  this  is  a  time  of  political  quiet, 
and  everybody  seems  affected  by  it.  The  author  and 
supporters  of  the  motion  had  not  even  got  so  far  as 
to  have  conceived  who  were  to  be  the  investigators. 
To  find  out  who  is  to  think  for  you  is  almost  as 
laborious  as  to  think  for  yourself,  and  so  this  also  was 
to  be  left  to  the  Government.  Mr.  Disraeli  was,  in 
fact,  asked  to  think  of  somebody  who  might  think  of 
something  which,  if  they  liked  it,  the  Opposition  might 
subsequently  think.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  hinted  that  a 
Royal  Commission  might  best  supply  the  requisite 
machinery,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  concurred  with  him,  while 
Mr.  Goschen  was  dead  against  this  mode  of  solving  the 
difficulty.  It  was  the  great  advantage  of  securing  the 
services  of  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Halifax  that  chiefly 
struck  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  those 
excellent  noblemen  might  enjoy  the  task  of  sitting  in¬ 
dependently  on  a  Commission  appointed  generally  to  think 
what  ought  to  be  thought.  Lord  Grey  is  perhaps  the 
most  crotchety  man  in  England,  and  it  would  not  be  bad 
sport  for  him  to  sit  day  after  day  talking  with  other 
crotchety  men,  and  thanking  them  for  their  able  ex¬ 
planation  of  their  valuable  views.  But  that  it  should  be 
asserted  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  it  is  a  manifest 
duty  of  the  Government  to  set  Lord  Grey  chatting  with 
Mr.  Hare  is  the  very  flower  of  all  the  oddities  of  a  time 
of  political  quiet. 

Mr.  Disraeli  naturally  asked  what  this  body  of  inquirers, 
if  its  character  could  be  determined,  was  to'  do  ?  What 
were  the  investigations  with  which  it  was  to  busy  itself? 
A  mere  arithmetical  calculation  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  would  be  entitled  to  vote  if  the  present  borough 
suffrage  were  extended  throughout  the  kingdom,  would  be 
of  very  little  good.  It  could  be  made  by  the  officials  at 
the  command  of  the  Government  with  more  ease  and 
greater  accuracy  than  by  a  Committee  or  Commission. 
Mr.  Goschen  said  that  one  object  of  the  inquiry  was  to 
avoid  the  possibility  of  future  Reform  Bills  being  made 
with  the  haste  and  indifference  to  information  displayed 
in  the  concoction  of  the  famous  Ten  Months’  Bill.  No 


doubt  it  is  desirable  to  avoid  anything  like  a  repetition  of 
the  proceedings  of  a  hurried,  flurried,  divided  Cabinet  like 
that  of  Lord  Derby  before  Mr.  Disraeli  consolidated  his 
colleagues  and  his  party,  and  made  them  victorious  by  pro¬ 
posing  household  sufl'rage.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
danger  of  anything  of  the  sort  happening  again  which 
statistics  could  prevent.  When  a  Cabinet  is  inventing 
fancy  franchises  and  debating  about  a  pound  more  or  less 
in  rental  as  the  basis  of  the  franchise,  it  would  be  advan¬ 
tageous  that  there  should  be  some  means  of  checking  its 
various  schemes  by  the  standard  of  an  elaborate  body  of 
statistics.  But  now  that  household  suffrage  has  been  intro- 
duced  once  for  all,  there  is  only  one  computation  to  make, 
and  that  is  how  many  householders  or  qualified  lodgers  there 
are.  Directly  we  have  got  past  this  one  calculation  we 
get  into  questions,  not  of  calculation,  but  of  principle.  How 
is  this  mass  of  electors  to  be  arranged  ?  The  simplest  plan 
at  first  sight  seems  to  be  to  parcel  them  off  into  bodies 
numerically  equal.  But  no  one  acquainted  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  supports  this.  Not  only  would  it  involve  a  violation 
of  all  the  habits  and  traditions  of  the  country,  but  the  equal 
bodies  must,  for  practical  purposes,  be  the  inhabitants  of 
what  are  supposed  to  be  equal  electoral  districts,  and 
districts  which  start  with  being  equal  soon  become  unequal 
with  the  fluctuations  of  population.  This  makes  readjust¬ 
ment  necessary,  and  readjustment  means  endless  jobbery. 
Mr.  Disraeli  points  to  a  real  political  danger  when  he  said 
that  he  was  afraid  of  the  power  which  constant  readjust¬ 
ments  would  give  to  a  strong  and  unscrupulous  Govern¬ 
ment.  Readjustments  were  one  of  the  great  engines  of 
electoral  manipulation  under  the  Second  Empire,  and.  as 
Mr.  Goschen  pointed  out,  equal  electoral  districts  have  been 
tried  in  the  United  States  only  to  be  discarded.  If  all 
householders  are  to  have  a  vote,  and  there  are  not  to  be 
equal  electoral  districts,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  This  is  pre¬ 
cisely  what  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and  his  friends  do  not  know, 
and  what  they  want  some  one  to  tell  them.  There  are 
plenty  of  people  who  give  answers  of  some  sort,  but  the 
answers  are  unsatisfactory.  There  is  Mr.  Hare,  who  has 
got  a  scheme  which  no  one  can  understand.  There  are  the 
devotees  of  cumulative  voting;  but  they  do  not,  at  any 
rate,  satisfy  the  requirements  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke  and 
his  friends.  Their  panacea  does  not  commend  itself  to 
those  philosophers  in  search  of  a  philosophy.  Mi’. 
Goschen  more  especially  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that, 
although  he  owed  his  seat  to  cumulative  voting,  he  dis- 
approved  of  it,  because  it  prevents  contests  being  fought 
when  the  electors  really  wish  to  have  a  good  stirring  and 
instructive  contest.  A  few  seats,  as  at  present  arranged 
by  a  peculiar  process,  do  not  make  much  difference  one 
way  or  the  other ;  but  if  a  general  scheme  produced, general 
political  apathy,  it  would  be  a  very  bad  thing.  Mr.  Fawcett 
also  objected  to  cumulative  voting  on  the  grounds  of  its 
causing  a  waste  of  voting  power,  and  sometimes  placing  a 
real  majority  in  a  minority  ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  cumu¬ 
lative  voting  tends  to  make  the  candidate  a  mere  plaything 
in  the  hands  of  clever  election  agents.  Personally  Mr. 
Fawcett  prefers  some  plan  of  grouping  boroughs,  and  he 
would  be  very  much  obliged  to  any  one  who  would  tell  him 
how  boroughs  are  to  be  grouped,  and  with  startling  modesty 
he  appears  to  believe  that  a  secret  which  he  cannot  dis¬ 
cover  for  himself  is  likely  to  be  revealed  to  him  by  Lord 
Grey  and  Lord  Halifax. 

At  a  time  which  no  one  can  anticipate,  and  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  no  one  can  foresee,  household  suffrage 
will  bo  made  universal.  The  leaders  of  both  parties  are 
agreed  as  to  this  ;  and  neither  party  apprehends  especial  dis¬ 
advantage  from  this  extension  of  the  suffrage.  But  all 
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statesmen  concur  in  admitting  that  there  must  he  a  change 
in  the  distribution  of  seats  if  the  suffrage  is  extended.  On 
what  principle  scats  are  to  be  redistributed  is  a  matter 
not  so  much  open  to  question  as  left  at  present  altogether 
in  the  dark.  More  light  is  precisely  what  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  and  his  friends  want,  and  they  ask  Lord  Grey  and 
Lord  Halifax  to  give  it  them.  If  it  was  to  be  got  on  such 
eas\r  terms,  they  could  give  it  themselves.  The  real  reason 
why  no  one  knows  how  seats  are  to  be  redistributed  is 
that  no  adequate  thinkers  set  themselves  to  think  the 
.subject  out.  It  has  no  real  interest  for  persons  who  ob¬ 
serve  how  little  the  nation  cares  for  the  subject,  and  how 
many  more  important  things  there  are  for  the  nation  to 
achieve  than  to  chop  and  change  its  electoral  system. 
Mr.  Goschen  clutches  at  the  idea  of  some  one  else  telling 
him  what  to  think  about  the  redistribution  of  seats,  because 
he  does  not  consider  it  worth  while  to  think  about 
it  himself.  Lie  would  like  to  know  the  theoretically  best 
method  of  adjusting  political  power,  just  as  he  would  like 
to  know  what  is  to  be  seen  at  the  North  Pole,  or  the  exact 
distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth.  He  thinks  that  the 
Government  should  despatch  an  expedition  of  scientific 
people  to  find  out  all  about  electoral  arrangements.  He  has 
no  notion  of  going  on  the  expedition  himself.  But  the 
difficulty  is  that  there  are  no  people  to  go  on  his  expedi¬ 
tion.  Scientific  people  do  really  very  much  Avish  to  know 
what  the  North  Pole  is  like,  and  what  results  the  calcula¬ 
tions  founded  on  the  Transit  of  Venus  will  give.  For  phi¬ 
losophical  inquiries  into  the  proper  distribution  of  seats 
there  is  no  such  enthusiasm.  It  is  not,  for  example,  a  prac¬ 
tical  and  really  interesting  question  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  like  vestments  and  the  sit-e  of  Troy.  When  it 
does  become  a  practical  and  interesting  question,  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  and  Mr.  Goschen  will 
do  their  best  to  think  it  out  for  themselves,  and  will  not 
be  content  to  trust  to  Lord  Grey  and  Lord  Halifax. 
Nothing  could  have  better  shown  how  fictitious  was 
their  present  interest  in  the  subject  than  the  proposal 
they  made  or  supported.  Those  who  at  present  try 
to  take  the  subject  up  are  met  at  the  outset  by 
two  difficulties  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli  dwelt  with  much 
force.  Our  jiresent  electoral  system,  with  all  its  anomalies, 
gives  us  as  good  a  representative  body  as,  for  all  we  know, 
we  should  get  under  any  system ;  and  these  anomalies 
themselves  produce  good  effects,  and  are  the  consequences 
of  centuries  of  a  peculiar  political  history.  The  country  is 
therefore  content  to  wait,  and  to  let  the  difficulties  of  the 
future  be  solved  by  those  whom  they  may  concern.  When 
any  statesman  or  philosopher  of  adequate  power  chooses  to 
examine  the  very  difficult  question  of  the  proper  distribu¬ 
tion  of  electoral  power  in  England,  and  sets  himself  to  the 
task  with  patience,  deliberation,  and  impartiality,  he  will 
do  a  work  very  useful  to  the  country.  But  no  such  person 
has  as  yet  appeared,  and  a  Roya^Commission,  even  although 
Lord  Grey  presided  over  it,  could  not  force  him  into  exist¬ 
ence. 


THE  CARLIST  REVERSES. 

LL  foreigners  who  are  not  interested  in  the  triumph  of 
bigotry  and  despotism  will  wish  success  to  the  vigorous 
attack  which  has  at  last  been  made  on  the  forces  of  Don 
Carlos.  King  Alfonso’s  Government  has  many  faults,  but 
its  maintenance  is  not  inseparably  connected  with  the  repu¬ 
diation  of  all  modern  improvement  in  political  institutions. 
It  is  understood  that  the  King  and  his  advisers  have  lately 
placed  themselves  in  communication  with  the  recognized 
leaders  of  the  old  Parliamentai’y  parties.  It  is  true  that 
neither  former  Ministers  nor  leaders  of  Opposition  have 
been  conspicuous  for  wisdom  or  patriotic  devotion;  but 
Progressists  and  Moderates  are  in  some  degree  pledged  to 
a  constitutional  system  in  which  some  kind  of  liberty  is  to 
be  combined  with  recognition  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 
The  project  of  a  Constitution  which  has  been,  framed  by  a 
Committee  of  ex-Parliamentary  leaders  seefhs  to  be  less 
irrational  than  the  schemes  which  have  been  from  time 
to  time  approved  by  Constituent  Assemblies  in  Spain,  to 
be  afterwards  disregarded  by  successive  Governments. 
Many  acts  of  the  Ministers  since  the  last  Restoration 
have  been  arbitrary,  if  not  tyrannical ;  but  they  have 
the  excuse  of  a  civil  war,  and  of  a  period  of  revo¬ 
lution  which  is  not  yet  finally  closed.  The  acknow¬ 
ledgment  that  they  need  the  alliance  of  some  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  constitutional  party  affords  a  kind  of  security 


for  their  final  acceptance  of  the  principles  which  they 
may  have  occasionally  violated.  It  is  true  that,  whether 
King  Alfonso  maintains  himself  on  the  throne,  or  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  only  possible  alternative  in  the  form  of 
a  Republican  Government,  the  prospects  of  Spain  are 
not  encouraging.  The  Treasury  is  insolvent ;  the  revenue 
has  largely  declined  ;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  army  may 
not  improbably  imitate  former  precedents  by  interference 
with  the  regular  course  of  administration.  The  army  which 
recalled  Don  Alfonso  may  insist  on  its  reward ;  and  the 
clergy  will  certainly  demand  as  the  price  of  their  support 
the  restoration  of  some  of  the  property  which  the  Church 
has  lost,  and  the  suppression  of  nonconformity.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  have  shown  a  certain  amount  of  political  judg¬ 
ment  in  effacing  themselves  as  far  as  possible,  since  their 
ineptitude  led  to  the  violent  expulsion  of  the  last  Cortes  ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  agitation  will  be  re¬ 
vived  on  a  favourable  opportunity  such  as  that  which  they 
seized  when  King  Amadeo  unexpectedly  abdicated. 

It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  additional  illustrations 
of  the  disadvantages  which  embarrass  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  if  the  list  were  still  further  extended,  one  para¬ 
mount  merit  would  entitle  King  Alfonso  to  preference 
over  Don  Carlos.  In  a  civil  war,  the  stronger  combatant,, 
unless  his  cause  is  flagrantly  unjust,  is  entitled  to  sym¬ 
pathy,  because  he  is  more  likely  than  his  adversary  to 
restore  peace  by  victory.  No  success  within  reach  of  the 
Carlists  would  enable  them  to  occupy  any  considerable 
part  of  Spain  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  provinces. 
Every  petty  triumph  which  they  have  secured  tended  to  pro¬ 
long  the  war  by  postponing  the  only  termination  which  can 
be  regarded  as  possible.  In  the  American  Civil  War  the 
chief  fault  of  the  Confederates  was  that  they  were  the 
weaker  party,  and  that  they  could  less  than  their  adver¬ 
saries  afford  to  lose  men  and  to  draw  on  their  resources. 
As  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  the  war  could  have 
only  one  termination,  prudent  and  benevolent  observers 
wished  that  the  inevitable  end  should  be  attained  as  soon 
as  possible.  On  similar  grounds  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
Carlists  will  be  speedily  disabled  from  inflicting  and 
suffering  heavier  losses.  The  titles  of  the  rival  dynasties 
are  almost  equally  good;  and  from  circumstances  Don 
Alfonso  is  the  stronger  ;  though  until  lately  his  troops 
have  made  little  impression  on  the  positions  of  the 
Carlists.  The  Pope  himself,  though  he  probably  prefers 
the  more  uncompromising  champion  of  his  supremacy, 
has  so  far  recognized  Don  Alfonso  as  to  send  a  Nuncio 
to  Madrid.  Every  secular  Power  has  accorded  recogni¬ 
tion,  which  in  modern  times  is  rather  evidence  of  a  fact 
than  admission  of  a  right.  If  Carlist  treason  had  prospered, 
it  would  no  longer  have  been  called  treason ;  but  resistance 
to  a  Government  which  cannot  be  overthrown,  is,  if  not 
treasonable,  at  least  highly  injurious  to  the  national  welfare. 
Unless  Spain  is  to  be  dismembered  in  accordance  with  the 
theories  of  the  Federal  Republicans,  it  is  for  the  interest  of 
both  belligerents  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  insurgent  provinces  has  proved  itself  too  formi¬ 
dable  to  stand  in  danger  of  oppression. 

The  reasons  which  have  for  many  months  delayed  the- 
advance  of  the  national  forces  are  not  accurately  known ;  but 
the  magnitude  of  the  operations  which  have  now  been  under¬ 
taken  probably  required  many  preparatory  arrangements.  It 
seems  that  all  the  officers  in  high  command  are  acting-  in 
concert,  and  they  have  already  obtained  important  advan¬ 
tages.  The  capture  of  Cantavieja  is  the  more  satisfactory 
because  the  Carlists  have  hitherto  seldom  failed  to  repel 
assaults  on  their  more  important  positions.  Their  partisans 
assert  that  the  greater  part  of  the  gaivison  of  Cantavieja 
was  withdrawn  before  the  place  was  surrendered  ;  but  the 
capture  of  a  considerable  amount  of  stores  and  of  many 
guns  proves  that  they  were  unable  either  to  hold  the  fortress 
or  to  effect  a  deliberate  evacuation.  In  consequence  of  the 
forward  movement  of  the  Royal  troops,  the  Carlist 
generals  are  compelled  to  retire  from  a  large  part  of  the 
district  from  which  they  derive  their  resources ;  and  it  is 
even  reported  that  they  are  preparing  to  evacuate  their 
position  at  Estella  which  they  have  so  long  defended  against 
all  attacks.  The  rumour  that  some  of  the  local  Juntas  have 
consequently  abandoned  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  mav 
probably  bo  premature ;  but  all  the  territory  which  the 
Carlists  have  occupied  has  contributed  to  their  support, 
and  has  furnished  them  with  recruits.  The  loss  of  a  pro¬ 
vincial  stronghold,  or  a  retreat  from  a  part  of  their  own 
provinces,  proportionately  diminishes  their  means  of  resist - 
In  the  quality  of  their  best  troops  they  are  at  least 
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•on  a  level  with  their  adversaries ;  but  they  can  less  afford 
a  diminution  of  numbers  or  an  interruption  of  supplies.  It 
will  be  known  in  a  few  days  whether  Dorre Garay  has 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  retreat  which  seems,  from  the 
accounts  which  have  been  published,  to  be  exposed  to  con¬ 
siderable  risk.  The  reports  of  successes  which  are  circu¬ 
lated  by  either  party  have  not  in  general  been  entitled  to 
implicit  belief ;  but  the  details  of  the  recent  operations  can 
scarcely  have  been  invented  by  the  Government  of  Madrid. 
The  progress  of  a  belligerent  who  is  greatly  superior  in 
numbers  and  in  means  is  always  comparatively  credible. 
The  party  which  must  in  the  end  bo  victorious  may  per¬ 
haps  have  now  achieved  a  decisive  success.  General 
Saballs  allows  that  he  has  lost  the  fort  of  La  Junquera  ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that,  for  the  first  time  in  many  months, 
the  Carlists  have  ceased  to  claim  the  victory  even  in 
skirmishes. 

The  Spanish  Ambassador  at  Paris  is  once  more  urging 
on  the  French  demands  for  the  strict  observance  of 
neutrality.  If  Dorregaray  should  be  driven  across  the 
frontier,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  or  his  troops  would 
be  allowed  to  re-enter  Spain  ;  but  Marshal  MacMahon  and 
his  Ministers  have  sometimes  received  Spanish  remon¬ 
strances  with  intelligible  impatience,  and  probably  they 
may  confine  themselves  to  strict  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  international  law.  The  German  Government  con¬ 
tinues  to  exhibit  an  antipathy  to  the  Carlists  which  is 
rather  natural  than  dignified.  The  brother  of  Don  Carlos 
narrowly  escaped  arrest  when  he  imprudently  ventured 
into  Bavarian  territory,  although  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  he  can  have  become  liable  to  German  juris¬ 
diction.  The  Government  of  Madrid  would  be  greatly 
embarrassed  by  a  compliance  with  the  request  that  Don 
Alfonso  should  be  surrendered  as  a  common  criminal. 
The  Carlists,  and  perhaps  the  Prince  himself,  have 
committed  many  acts  of  cruelty  and  violence,  but 
their  excesses  have  not  been  altogether  unprovoked. 
It  has  not  been  the  custom  in  Spain  to  conduct 
civil  war  with  strict  regard  to  humanity.  When  the  pre¬ 
sent  struggle  is  at  au  end,  it  will  be  for  the  interest 
of  all  parties  to  abstain  from  recrimination.  If  the 
present  campaign  proves  to  be  decisive  and  final, 
honours  and  rewards  will  be  prodigally  distributed  amongst 
the  officers  in  command.  It  will  not  be  a  cause  for  regret 
if  the  Carlist  leaders  also  share  the  advantages  of  peace. 
On  several  occasions  they  have  rejected,  through  a  sense  of 
honour,  the  offer  of  a  recognition  of  their  military  rank. 
When  they  are  convinced  that  the  contest  has  become 
hopeless,  they  may  perhaps  be  disposed  to  reconsider  their 
former  refusal.  Some  of  them  have  shown  considerable 
ability  in  maintaining  an  unequal  war,  and  it  would  be 
prudent  to  attach  them  by  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the 
dynasty  which  is  accepted  by  the  nation.  Don  Carlos  has 
no  reason  to  complain  of  any  want  of  fidelity  on  the  part  of 
his  adherents,  and  he  has  no  right  to  condemn  them  to 
exile  or  to  enforced  idleness  and  obscurity.  Until  the 
insurgent  pi-ovinces  aud  the  chiefs  of  the  Carlist  army  are 
in  some  degree  reconciled  to  the  Government  there  will 
always  be  a  risk  of  the  renewal  of  the  Avar. 


THE  LABOUR  LAWS. 

DURING  the  debates  on  the  laws  affecting  labour,  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  seized  wdth  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  desire  to  secure  absolute  theoretical  or  verbal 
equality.  Mr.  Cross  has  more  than  once  been  compelled 
to  remind  the  House  that  legislation  directed  to  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  special  duties,  or  the  prevention  of  special 
evils,  cannot  in  its  nature  be  universal.  Experience  has 
shown  that  gas-stokers  may  sometimes  combine  for  the 
purpose  of  exposing  a  great  community  to  serious  incon¬ 
venience  and  danger.  The  execution  of  a  similar  design 
in  the  case  of  water  supply  might  be  still  more  disastrous, 
and  Mr.  Cross  had  at  least  some  excuse  for  inserting  in  his 
Bill  a  special  provision  against  the  repetition  of  such 
attempts.  It  might  indeed  be  contended  that  the  object 
of  the  strike,  which  was  intentionally  appointed  fur  the 
shortest  and  darkest  days  of  winter,  was  not  to  deprive 
the  metropolis  of  a  necessary  of  life,  but  to  onforce  on  tho 
Companies  compliance  with  certain  demands ;  but  it 
mattered  little  to  the  inhabitants  of  London  whether  a 
refusal  to  proviile  gas  was  an  end  or  an  instrument  of 
pressure.  No  man  is  compelled  to  work  for  a  Gas  Com¬ 
pany  except  for  a  limited  period  defined  by  a  voluntary 


contract.  The  breach  of  such  an  agreement  derives  its 
character  from  tho  extent  of  the  mischief  which  may  follow 
a  desertion  of  the  employment.  Mr.  Lowe,  in  his  zeal  for 
coinpi-ehensive  uniformity  of  legislation,  insisted  on  render¬ 
ing  contractors  for  the  supply  of  gas  or  water  equally 
responsible  with  workmen  for  a  disregard  of  their  duty. 
The  case  has  never  occurred,  nor  is  it  likely  to  arise  here¬ 
after,  but  ultimately  Mr.  Cross  consented  to  exteud  the 
penal  provisions  of  the  clause  to  a  delinquent  manager  or 
contractor.  Sir  W.  Harcodrt  then  suggested  tho  fanciful 
offence  of  a  coalowner  who  might  stop  the  manufacture  of 
gas  by  failing  to  deliver  coals  in  pursuance  of  a  contract. 
As  Gas  Companies  are  not  in  the  habit  of  exhausting 
their  stores  of  coal  before  they  obtain  a  new  supply, 
the  contingency  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  a  coalowner  might  desire  to  evade 
the  performance  of  a  disadvantageous  contract;  but  if  he 
failed  to  make  delivery  at  the  proper  time,  the  Company 
would  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  supply  the  want 
from  other  quarters,  and  recover  damages  for  any  loss 
which  might  have  been  sustained.  One  of  the  most  pro¬ 
bable  causes  of  involuntary  failure  would  be  a  strike  among 
the  miners,  who  could  scarcely  be  made  criminally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  inconvenience  which  might  be  suffered  by  gas 
consumers. 

The  working  classes,  if  they  have  sometimes  been  harshly 
dealt  with  in  former  legislation,  may  now  boast  that  their 
most  delicate  scruples  receive  the  anxious  and  favourable 
attention  of  Parliament.  On  Monday  night  a  long  discus¬ 
sion  turned  on  the  alleged  hardships  of  imprisoning  a 
workman  in  any  contingency  for  the  most  deliberate  breach 
of  contract.  Mr.  Cross  had  inserted  in  the  Bill  a  thought¬ 
ful  provision  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  workman  to 
avoid  on  reconsideration  all  penalties  for  breach  of  contract. 
The  justices  who  heard  the  complaint  were  authorized  at 
the  request  of  the  defendant  to  direct,  in  lieu  of  damages,  the 
performance  of  the  contract,  if  he  could  give  security  for 
his  new  undertaking.  If,  after  all,  he  failed  to  perform 
his  second  engagement,  he  would  incur  a  short  imprison¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  liability  would  operate  as 
a  protection  to  the  surety  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
be  an  inducement  to  perform  a  voluntary  obligation. 
Nevertheless,  some  extreme  purists  protested  against  the 
remote  contingency  of  punishment  as  inconsistent  with  the 
principle  of  the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt.  Finally, 
Lord  Robert  Montagu,  with  the  assent  of  the  Government, 
introduced  a  questionable  provision  that  the  imprisonment 
should  discharge  any  pecuniary  liability  which  might  have 
been  incurred.  It  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  discus¬ 
sion  that  the  working-men  themselves  and  their  acknow¬ 
ledged  representatives  had  not  complained  of  the  grievance 
which  was  discovered  by  the  acuteness  of  their  advocates 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  case  of  a  breach  of  a  re¬ 
newed  contract,  with  the  consequence  of  imprisonment,  is 
scarcely  likely  to  occur  in  practice ;  but  the  solicitude  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  consult  the  assumed  susceptibi¬ 
lity  of  workmen  is  perhaps  carried  to  excess.  The  employers 
and  those  who  share  their  opinions  are  prudently  silent, 
remembering  that  capital  has  fewer  borough  votes  to 
dispose  of  than  labour.  The  tone  of  the  late  debates,  as 
well  as  the  substance  of  the  Government  Bills,  justifies  the 
hopes  which  the  leaders  of  the  working  classes  founded  on 
tho  establishment  of  household  suffrage.  The  increased 
regard  which  is  paid  to  tho  wishes  and  feelings  of  the 
majority  of  the  constituency  might  be  regarded  with  un- 
rnixsd  satisfaction,  if  only  it  were  certain  that  weaker 
portions  of  the  community  could  rely  on  equal  justice. 

Mr.  Cross’s  latest  version  of  the  clause  which  purports  to 
provide  against  the  worst  forms  of  Union  tyranny  will  pro¬ 
bably  have  been  adopted  by  the  House.  The  practice  of 
watching  or  picketing  the  premises  of  an  obnoxious  em¬ 
ployer  for  the  purpose  of ’deterring  wdrkmen  from  entering 
his  service  is  only  to  be  punishable  when  threats  are  used 
which  would  furnish  sufficient  grounds  to  a  justice  for 
binding  over  the  offender  to  keep  the  peace.  The  ingenuity 
of  workmen  on  strike  will  henceforth  not  be  severely 
taxed  to  discover  methods  of  annoying  with  impunity 
intrusive  competitors  for  employment.  Direct  threats  will  be 
carefully  avoided,  while  the  life  of  tho  objects  of  persecution 
will  bo  rendered  intolerable.  The  amateur  philanthropists 
who  supply  Trade-Unions  with  legal  and  economical 
advice  will  perhaps  draw  up  a  code  of  rules  which  may 
enable  picketing  parties  and  scouts  to  vox  and  harass  and 
persecute,  and  yet  to  keep  within  the  letter  of  the  law. 
The  principles  which  have  under  former  Acts  been  from 
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time  to  time  propounded  by  the  judges  were  necessarily 
vague,  and  in  their  application  to  special  cases  they  might 
sometimes  seem  inconsistent ;  but  the  object  of  legislation 
ought  to  be  at  least  as  much  protection  of  victims  of 
oppression  as  liberality  in  conferring  on  organized  bodies 
of  workmen  greater  power  of  controlling  their  neighbours. 
The  alleged  necessity  of  giving  information  to  those  who 
might  otherwise  be  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  a  strike  is 
transparently  fictitious.  The  events  which  concern  a  par¬ 
ticular  trade  become  immediately  notorious  among  its 
members  ;  and  if  there  were  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  the 
material  information  might  be  given  by  a  single  mes¬ 
senger  commissioned  for  that  purpose  alone.  There  is 
much  reason  to  fear  that  both  picketing  and  the  more 
culpable  practice  of  rattening  will  be  encouraged 
by  the  relaxation  of  the  existing  law.  The  com¬ 
batant  section  of  the  working  class,  though  it  is 
not  even  a  majority,  has  contrived  to  secure  to  itself 
more  than  its  share  of  Parliamentary  attention  and  sym¬ 
pathy.  If  the  rights  of  employers  and  capitalists  are  not 
thought  worthy  of  notice,  the  interference  of  any  set  of 
workmen  with  the  liberty  of  others  ought  to  be  vigilantly 
checked. 

Although  Mr.  Ckoss  may  in  some  instances  have  been 
too  liberal  in  his  concessions,  the  Bills  which  he  has  now 
virtually  carried  deserve  high  commendation.  No  recent 
Minister  has  excelled  Mr.  Cross  in  decision  of  purpose  or 
in  simplicity  of  method.  At  the  same  time  conciliatory  and 
vigorous,  he  has  secured  the  confidence  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  he  has  achieved  the  more  difficult  task  of 
removing  the  suspicion  of  the  workmen  whose  grievances 
he  has  undertaken  to  redress.  His  attention  had  fortu¬ 
nately  been  directed  to  the  evils  arising  from  trade  con¬ 
tests  before  he  could  have  expected  to  attain  his  present 
positiou.  He  consequently  brought  to  the  performance  of 
his  difficult  task  both  practical  knowledge  and  genuine 
good  will  to  both  parties.  It  is  too  much  to  expect  that 
his  measures  will  put  an  end  to  agitation,  but  they 
will  diminish  its  force  by  removing  plausible  grounds 
of  remonstrance.  The  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
have,  on  the  whole,  been  practical  and  instructive,  although 
some  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  a  political 
element  into  the  discussion.  At  several  recent  meetings 
of  delegates,  resolutions  have  been  passed  in  favour  of  the 
Bills,  with  the  judicious  reservation  that  the  relief  afforded 
is  still  insufficient.  Litigants  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
admitting  that  all  their  demands  are  fully  satisfied  ;  but 
the  concessions  which  have  been  made  to  trade  combi¬ 
nations  within  a  few  years  are  large,  even  if  they  are  not 
complete.  The  leaders  of  the  Unions  have,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  yielded  nothing  in  theory  or  practice.  The  cherished 
right  of  coercion  has  been  consistently,  and  not  ineffectu¬ 
ally,  asserted.  With  the  exception  of  Lord  Robert 
Montagu,  no  apologist  has  ventured  openly  to  defend  the 
system  of  rattening  as  practised  in  Sheffield.  The  milder 
torture  of  picketing  may  on  easy  conditions  be,  as  hitherto, 
applied  with  impunity.  It  may  perhaps  hereafter  occur 
to  the  working  classes  themselves  to  ask  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  which  is  not  allowed  to  employers.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  they  must  take  the  consequences  of  their  own 
apathy. 


M.  BUFFET  AND  THE  IMPERIALISTS. 

HERE  has  been  a  three  days’  battle  in  the  French 
Assembly  in  which  none  of  the  combatants,  save  one, 
seem  to  have  known  precisely  for  what  they  were  fighting. 
The  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Nievre  election  asked 
the  Assembly  to  invalidate  M.  de  Bourgoing’s  return,  and 
to  recognize  the  existence  of  a  Bonapartist  conspiracy 
against  the  existing  Government.  If  the  debate  could 
have  been  restricted  to  the  issues  thus  raised,  there  would 
have  been  a  remarkable  unanimity  in  the  Assembly.  Pro¬ 
bably  no  one,  except  the  Bonapartists,  denies  that  M.  de 
Bourgoing  obtained  his  majority  by  a  very  unscrupulous 
use  of  Marshal  MacMahon’s  name,  and  by  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  action  of  the  local  authorities  in  treating  the 
Republicans  of  the  department  as  the  declared  enemies 
of  the  Government.  No  one,  again,  except  the  Bona¬ 
partists,  doubts  that  there  is  a  Bonapartist  organization  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  waiting  to  take  advantage  of 
any  favourable  turn  in  public  affairs,  and  using  any  under¬ 
hand  means  that  may  present  themselves  to  make  this 
favourable  turn  come  soon.  In  the  natural  course  of 


things,  therefore,  the  Report  of  the  Committee  would 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  Bonapartists  would  have  sus¬ 
tained  a  conspicuous  defeat.  But,  in  the  present  state 
of  French  parties,  things  never  do  take  their  natural 
course.  The  truth  is  that  the  Government  is  hampered 
by  its  relations  with  its  own  subordinates.  When  M. 
Buffet  became  Minister  he  decided  not  to  displace  the  Bona¬ 
partist  Prefects  and  sub-Prefects  whom  the  Duke  of  Broglie 
had  placed  in  office.  Consideringthat  this  determination  was 
taken  with  the  consent  of  men  like  M.  Dufaure  and  M. 
Leon  Sat,  it  might  wisely  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
Left.  M.  Buffet  probably  believes  that  these  officials  will 
do  him  less  harm  where  they  are  than  if  they  were  turned 
into  open  enemies,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Constitutional 
Laws  has  made  the  Republican  character  of  the  Government 
sufficiently  unmistakable  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  mis¬ 
takes  like  those  made  in  the  Nievre.  But  the  Left  cannot 
forgive  M.  Buffet  for  not  undoing  the  Duke  of  Broglie’s 
work,  and  they  entered  upon  the  debate  with  a  decided, 
and,  as  it  proved,  an  irrepressible,  disposition  to  hold  the 
Government  responsible  for  the  former  acts  of  those  who 
are  still  its  servants. 

The  relations  between  the  Bonapartists  in  the  French 
Assembly  and  the  great  body  of  the  Right  are  curi¬ 
ously  contradictory.  So  far  as  feeling  goes,  the  Right  hate 
the  Bonapartists.  It  is  the  single  point  upon  which  they 
are  at  one  with  the  Left.  Their  own  denunciations  of  the 
Empire  are  no  less  violent  than  those  of  the  Republicans, 
and  when  the  Republicans  succeed  in  saying  anything  more 
than  usually  insulting  to  Napoleon  III.,  the  Right  cheer 
them  in  spite  of  themselves.  The  debate  of  Wednesday 
brought  both  these  tendencies  into  great  prominence.  M. 
Rouher  implied  a  parallel  between  Napoleon  III.  and 
Charles  X.,  and  a  Legitimist  at  once  denied  that  there 
could  be  any  comparison  between  a  loyal  King  and  one  who 
had  been  false  to  his  word  and  to  the  law.  M.  Rouher 
next  tried  to  associate  the  fall  of  the  Empire  with  the 
fall  of  the  Monarchy  of  July,  but  an  Orleanist  at  once 
insisted  on  the  difference  between  a  dynasty  which, 
in  falling,  left  France  “  great,  free,  and  proud,  and 
“  one  which  left  her  helpless  in  an  enemy’s  hands.” 
Then,  before  the  frantic  applause  evoked  by  this 
retort  had  been  silenced,  M.  Gambetta  cried  out,  “The 
blood  of  the  2nd  of  December  is  choking  you,”  and 
“  forthwith  fresh  applause  broke  out.”  Ordinarily  the 
Right  is  on  the  watch  for  every  phrase  of  M.  Gambetta’s 
which  can  possibly  be  regarded  as  violent,  and  on  the 
following  day  he  was  called  to  order  for  using  the  word 
“cynicism  ”  in  reference  to  some  of  the  acts  of  the  Ministry. 
But  on  this  occasion  no  objection  was  dreamed  of.  It  was 
the  Imperialists  he  was  charging  with  murderous  blood¬ 
shed,  and  there  was  no  section  of  the  Assembly,  except 
those  attacked,  that  did  not  for  the  moment  associate 
itself  with  the  indictment.  This  is  the  attitude  of  the 
Right  so  long  as  words  only  are  concerned.  The  moment 
that  something  more  than  words  is  needed  the  whole 
aspect  of  affairs  is  changed.  These  same  men,  who  are 
almost  beside  themselves  with  delight  whenever  the 
Empire  is  abused,  are  found  making  common  cause 
with  the  defenders  of  the  Empire  as  soon  as  it  comes 
to  a  vote.  They  hate  the  Imperialists  ;  they  are  afraid  of 
the  Imperialists  ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  always 
ready  to  intrigue  with  the  Imperialists.  The  explana- 
i  tion  of  this  inconsistency  is  simple  enough.  Though  the 
objects  of  the  Right  and  of  the  Bonapartists  are  radically 
distinct,  they  have  a  close  superficial  resemblance.  Both 
parties  wish  to  overthrow  the  present  Constitution,  and 
both  wish  to  overthrow  it  in  the  interest  of  an  absent 
prince.  The  Right  would  like,  if  they  could,  to  denounce 
Bonapartist  conspiracies,  and  to  call  upon  the  Government  to 
put  them  down  with  a  strong  hand.  But  when  it  comes  to 
putting  down  conspiracies,  it  is  difficult  to  set  up  fine  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  one  conspirator  and  another.  If  the 
Government  attack  the  partisans  of  Napoleon  IV.  in  defer¬ 
ence  to  the  Legitimists,  how  are  they  to  hold  their  hands 
when  they  are  invited  by  the  Republicans  to  attack  the 
partisans  of  Henry  V.  ?  At  all  events,  the  Right,  are 
not  inclined  to  place  them  in  any  such  dilemma,  and 
consequently,  when  it  comes  to  a  division,  the  men 
who  have  been  cheering  M.  Gambetta  to  the  assault 
are  found  voting  with  M.  Rouher.  This  fact  neces¬ 
sarily  influences  the  conduct  of  the  Government.  It 
is  probable  that  M.  Buffet  would  like  to  take  a  more 
decided  line  against  the  Bonapartists  than  he  has  yet 
ventured  on.  But  he  knows  that,  if  he  does  so,  he  is  likely 
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to  be  deserted  by  the  Right,  and  so  to  be  left  in  what  is  far 
worse  to  him  than  a  minority,  a  majority  composed  exclu¬ 
sively  of  Republicans.  Whenever,  therefore,  the  current 
seems  to  be  setting  very  strongly  against  the  Imperialists 
M.  Buffet  tries  to  break  its  force.  On  Thursday  he  de¬ 
clined  to  associate  himself  with  the  Left  in  their  attempts 
to  treat  Imperialist  sympathies  as  treasonable.  He  de¬ 
fended  the  pilgrimage  to  Chislehurst  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Emperor’s  funeral,  which  had  incidentally  been 
attacked,  and  reminded  the  Assembly  that  the  Empire  is 
not  the  only  danger  against  which  France  has  to  contend. 
By  this  means  he  separated  himself  for  the  time  from  the 
Left,  and  constructed  a  momentary  majority  out  of  his 
habitual  supporters  the  Left  Centre,  and  the  entire 
Right. 

The  tactics  of  the  Left  in  this  debate  seem  to  have  been 
wanting  in  the  cleverness  which  usually  characterizes  them. 
AlthoughM.  BuFFETis  not  willing  totakeany  active  measures 
against  the  Bonapartists,  partly  because  he  is  afraid  of  the 
effect  which  such  a  policy  might  have  upon  the  distribution 
of  parties  in  the  Assembly,  and  partly  because  he  is  about 
to  work  the  elections  by  Bonapartist  agents,  and  can  only 
ensure  their  devotion  by  frankly  letting  bygones  be  bygones, 
nevertheless  he  allowed  M.  Dufaure  to  go  into  the  tribune 
after  he  himself  had  spoken,  and  assert  that  “  the  tendencies 
“  and  agitations  of  the  Bonapartist  party  present  serious 
“dangers,”  and  that  he  would  not  “belong  to  a  Govern- 
“  ment  which  was  not  ready  to  repress  them.”  The  Left 
cheered  this  speech  enthusiastically,  and  to  all  appear¬ 
ance  the  wisest  course  for  them  to  pursue  would 
have  been  themselves  to  propose  the  motion  subsequently 
brought  forward  by  M.  Baragnon,  that  “  the  National 
“  Assembly,  confiding  in  the  declaration  of  the  Government, 
“  passes  to  the  order  of  the  day.”  Instead  of  this,  M. 
Gambetta  rose  immediately  after  M.  Dufaure,  professedly 
to  defend  the  Republican  party,  but  really  to  attack  the 
Government  for  its  original  refusal  to  make  a  clean  sweep 
of  the  Bonapartist  officials.  This  speech  necessarily  brought 
M.  Buffet  again  into  the  tribune,  armed  with  a  challenge 
to  M.  Gambetta  to  propose  a  direct  vote  of  want  of  confi¬ 
dence  against  the  Ministry.  If  M.  Gambetta  had  complied 
with  this  invitation,  M.  Buffet  would  probably  have  had  a 
majority  in  his  favour,  composed  of  the  Right  and  Left 
Centres  and  of  the  Moderate  Right ;  and  if  this 
majority  would  only  have  held  together  and  have 
passed  the  remaining  Constitutional  Bills,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  go  to  the  country  as  the  defender  of  the 
Moderate  and  Conservative  Republic  against  Radicals  and 
Bonapartists  alike.  M.  Gambetta  did  not  give  the  Minister 
what  he  asked,  but  the  acceptance  of  M.  Babagnon’s 
motion  put  the  Government  into  nearly  the  same  position. 
The  expression  of  confidence  in  the  declaration  of  the 
Government  was  carried  by  483  votes  against  3  ;  the  whole 
Right,  together  with  the  Left  Centre,  voting  with  the 
Government,  and  the  Left,  desiring  as  far  as  possible  to 
minimize  the  significance  of  the  division,  abstaining  from 
voting.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  likely  that  this  last 
disposition  will  be  the  abiding  one  with  the  Left, 
and  that  this  schism,  like  so  many  that  have  preceded  it, 
will  be  healed  by  their  silent  determination  to  forget  its 
existence.  Still,  the  result  of  the  debate  is  an  unfortunate 
one.  The  most  important  question  at  this  moment  is  how 
a  majority  can  be  got  together  pledged  to  hasten  the  disso¬ 
lution  ;  and  the  creation  of  this  majority  may  be  consider¬ 
ably  delayed  by  a  division  which  exhibits  the  Left  Centre 
voting  with  the  Right  in  favour  of  the  Government,  and 
the  Left  separating  itself  from  the  Left  Centre  rather  than 
support  the  Government.  That  the  Right  will  not  hurry 
on  the  business  which  must  be  got  through  before  the 
Assembly  separates  is  almost  certain,  and  in  that  case  the 
only  means  of  overpowering  their  resistance  will  be  to  re¬ 
construct  the  majority  which  the  mutual  distrust  of  M. 
Buffet  and  the  Left  has  needlessly  and  inconsiderately 
dissolved. 


THE  LIMITS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

npHE  extreme  vagueness  of  international  law  justified 
-L  at  once  the  question  put  by  Lord  Penzance  to  Lord 
Derby  and  the  answer  which  Lord  Derby  gave  to  it. 
Beyond  the  decisions  of  Prize  Courts  and  the  texts  of 
treaties,  what  is  inappropriately  termed  international  law 
is  all  in  the  air.  It  varies  with  each  generation,  and  is  nothing 
but  a  pale  reflection  of  passing  opinions  and  prejudices.  In 


little  things  it  may  be  tolerably  precise,  but  in  large  things 
it  does  not  embody  rules,  but  only  records  of  what,  under 
certain  circumstances,  persons  with  more  or  less  of  force  at 
their  command  have  done  or  demanded.  It  can  establish  that 
the  house  of  an  ambassador  shall  have  an  extra-territorial 
character,  but  it  cannot  establish  what  are  to  be  the  limits 
of  the  interference  of  one  nation  in  the  affairs  of  another. 
All  that  can  be  said  is  that  in  a  very  vague  and  general  way 
some  grounds  of  interference  are  recognized  as  plausible  at 
onetime  and  others  at  another.  As  the  world  goes  on  it  gets 
a  little  wiser.  Experience  and  discussion  make  opinions 
more  sound,  and  things  that  were  thought  right  within 
living  memory  would  not  be  thought  right  now.  The 
point  debated  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  the  title  of  one 
nation  to  complain  of  what  was  done  adversely  to  its  in¬ 
terests  in  another  country,  and  Lord  Derby  said  that  no 
nation  would  now  think  of  complaining  because  another 
nation  adopted  such  institutions  as  it  might  think  fit.  A 
nation  which  abolishes  slavery,  for  example,  is  likely  to 
produce  discontent  in  a  nation  which  retains  slavery, 
and  to  foster  in  it  an  inconvenient  desire  for  freedom ; 
but  the  slave-holding  nation  would  not  consider  itself 
entitled  .  to  remonstrate.  That  Lord  Derby  should  lay 
this  down  as  an  undoubted  truth  only  shows  how 
much  the  ideas  of  this  generation  differ  from  those  of 
the  preceding  generation.  The  interference  of  France  in 
Spain  under  the  Restoration  was  supposed  to  be  justified 
by  the  danger  of  Liberal  ideas  getting  through  the 
Pyrenees  and  shaking  the  loyalty  of  the  subjects  of 
Louis  XVIII.  Russia  for  years  was  on  the  verge  of  an 
open  quarrel  with  Austria  because  Austria  was  supposed  to 
be  treating  the  Poles  of  Gallieia  too  well,  and  to  be  thus 
suggesting  to  the  Russian  Poles  that  a  good  time  might 
be  coming  for  them  too.  Even  when  interference  assumes 
the  extreme  form  of  absorption,  the  opinion  of  the  day  may 
regard  the  process  with  indifference  or  approval.  Nice 
and  Savoy  were  annexed  to  France,  and  Europe  was  in¬ 
different,  because  it  was  thought  that  Piedmont  was  paying 
cheaply  for  what  it  had  got.  The  Temporal  Power  of  the 
Pope  was  summarily  abolished  and  his  possessions  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  Italy  by  force,  and  the  great  majority  of  the 
States  of  Europe  approved  of  what  was  done,  because 
they  thought  the  government  of  the  Pope  intolerably  bad, 
and  that  his  subjects  were  entitled  to  share  the  fortunes  of 
other  Italians  if  they  pleased.  Opinion,  as  usual,  created 
the  rule  of  international  law  for  the  occasion. 

This  does  not  show  that  opinion  is  valueless  or  power¬ 
less.  On  the  contrary,  it  shows  how  important  it  is  that 
the  judgments  of  the  world  should  be  as  correctly  and 
carefully  formed  as  possible.  Of  course  opinion,  how¬ 
ever  sound,  may  be  successfully  defied,  and  success  will 
in  time  create  an  opinion  in  favour  of  not  heedlessly 
disturbing  that  which  has  been  accomplished.  The  late 
Emperor  of  the  French  devoted  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  annexation  of  Belgium.  He  knew  that  opinion 
in  England  was  strongly  opposed  to  this;  and  English¬ 
men  are  prepared  to  argue  that  in  this  respect 
their  opinion  is  sound.  But  he  thought  that  he 
might  simply  leave  England  and  English  opinion  out 
of  his  reckoning  if  he  could  but  get  Germany  to  fall 
in  with  his  views.  Belgium  was  saved,  not  by  the  force  of 
English  opinion,  but  by  the  rapidity  and  completeness 
with  which  Prussia  beat  Austria,  so  that  no  bargaining 
with  France  was  necessary.  The  soundest  opinion  cannot 
always  prevail  in  a  world  where  the  body  in  the  form  of 
big  battalions  so  often  beats  the  mind.  But  as  a  general 
rule  and  in  the  long  run,  sound  opinion  tells.  It  is,  in  fact, 
another  name  for  that  moral  influence  which  we  are  all  so 
proud  of  England  possessing,  and  which  really  does  exist, 
although  no  one  can  say  exactly  where  it  is  or  what  it  is 
like.  The  Germans  are  very  honest,  intelligent  people, 
though  their  ways  do  not  altogether  suit  us,  and 
they  would  feel  uneasy  if  the  sound  opinion  of 
Europe  was  against  them.  When,  therefore,  their 
Government  used  expressions  in  addressing  the  Bel¬ 
gian  Government  which  seemed  to  claim  a  right  of  in¬ 
terference  beyond  what  sound  opinion  would  justify,  Lord 
Penzance  performed  a  not  altogether  useless  task  in  com¬ 
menting  on  these  expressions,  and  helping  to  establish  a 
sound  opinion  on  the  subject.  There  is  no  code  of  law  by 
which  the  offence  of  the  German  Government,  if  it  had 
committed  one,  could  be  tried.  There  is  no  one  to  enforce 
such  a  code  if  it  existed.  But  pertinent  criticism  always 
does  good.  With  the  particular  thing  criticized  by  Lord 
Penzance  Englishmen  have  little  to  do.  The  language  with 
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which  he  found  fault  was  not  addressed  to  us.  The  de¬ 
spatch  in  which  it  was  contained  was  ouly  communicated 
to  us  that  we  might  kuow  what  was  going  on  among 
our  neighbours,  not  that  we  might  be  affected  with 
notice  of  the  genei’al  views  of  the  German  Government. 
The  Belgian  Government  did  not  in  the  least  mind  what 
was  said  to  it.  The  tiny  point  in  debate  between  the  two 
Governments  has  now  been  settled  in  the  most  amicable 
way.  Still  opinion  may  require  to  be  kept  sound  even  in 
such  a  case  ;  and  as  the  language  of  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment  was  not  as  strict  and  careful  and  correct  as  it  might 
have  been,  if  Lord  Penzance  likes  to  try  to  criticize  the 
Germans  into  greater  verbal  accuracy,  they,  with  their  love 
for  criticism  and  accuracy  and  philosophical  principles,  are 
not  likely  to  complain. 

In  order  that  his  remarks  might  lead  up  to  something, 
Lord  Penzance  felt  obliged  to  conclude  with  a  question, 
and  he  asked  Lord  Derby  whether  language  similar  to 
that  used  to  Belgium  had  been  addressed  to  England, 
and,  if  so,  what  had  been  the  reply  ?  This  was  a 
matter  of  pure  form.  Lord  Penzance  knew  that  the 
notion  of  Germany  interfering  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
England  would  seem  as  absurd  to  German  statesmen  as  it 
would  to  him.  We  discuss  German  affairs  as  we  discuss 
the  affairs  of  every  other  country  here,  and  say  what  we 
please  about  them.  To  our  discussions  of  their  affairs  the 
Germans  are  indifferent  for  many  reasons.  They  could 
not  possibly  stop  them  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  The  ex¬ 
pressions  of  English  opinion  are  little  known  or  regarded 
on  the  Continent.  As  these  discussions  are  perfectly 
free,  as  much  is  said  on  one  side  as  on  the  other. 
What  Lord  Penzance  really  meant  was  to  express  it 
as  the  verdict  of  sound  opinion  that  free  discussion 
of  German  affairs  should  not  be  prohibited  in  Belgium, 
although  Belgium  is  not  like  England,  and  Germany 
has  the  physical  power  of  preventing  discussion  there  ; 
and  what  is  written  in  Belgium  may  have  a  real  effect  in 
Germany,  not  only  because  Belgium  is  so  near,  but  because 
the  Belgians  have,  what  the  English  have  not,  the  Conti¬ 
nental  way  of  seeing  and  putting  things.  Lord  Derby  on 
this  head  substantially  agreed  with  Lord  Penzance.  As 
another  organ  of  sound  opinion,  he  stated  that  free  discus¬ 
sion  was  beneficial  to  a  nation,  and  that  of  this  benefit  even 
a  small  nation  ought  not  to  be  deprived.  But  Prince  Bis¬ 
marck  himself  does  not  deny  this.  As  some  of  the 
expressions  of  the  German  Government  seemed  to 
convey  something  like  a  complaint  of  wThat  had  been 
written  to  its  disadvantage  in  Belgian  journals,  the 
Belgian  Government  explained  that  it  could  only  make 
the  press  responsible  when  the  law  made  it  responsible, 
and  that,  discussion  being  free  in  Belgium,  as  much  wras 
said,  and  as  strongly,  for  Germany  as  against  it.  Prince 
Bismarck  recognized  the  truth  of  these  observations,  and 
expressly  said  that  he  complained,  not  of  the  Belgian 
press,  but  of  what  had  been  written  by  persons  with  some 
kind  of  official  position.  This  is  a  very  different  thing ; 
and  the  Belgian  Government  as  to  this  offered  explana¬ 
tions  which  were  quite  satisfactory  to  the  German  Govern¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  question  at  issue  between  the  two 
Governments.  The  freedom  of  legitimate  discussion  in 
Belgium  has  not  been  interfered  with  by  Germany.  There 
is  no  point  in  which  sound  opinion  has  been  questioned 
or  set  at  nought  by  Germany.  Belgium  has  made 
a  trifling  change  in  its  criminal  law,  and  that  is 
all  that  Germany  wished.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  not 
desirable  that  casual  outsiders  should  criticize  minutely  the 
expressions  contained  in  a  correspondence  which  has 
terminated  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  the  parties  to  it.  But 
in  these  days  of  great  military  Powers  sound  opinion 
should  condemn  everything  that  seems,  however  remotely, 
to  suggest  the  curtailment  of  the  independence  of  small 
States ;  and  the  criticism  of  Lord  Penzance,  although  it 
may  not  have  been  exactly  called  for,  may  not  have  been 
superfluous. 


BURMAH. 

HE  telegrams  which  have  mainly  supplied  the  public 
with  materials  for  the  discussion  of  this  subject  are 
admirably  calculated  to  maintain  the  balance  between  hope 
and  distrust.  One  day  everything  is  said  to  be  going 
right.  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  has  taken  his  shoes  off  in  the 
King’s  presence.  No  ru*le  word  has  been  uttered  or  insolent  i 
gesture  shown  at  the  audience.  The  scandalous  precedent  | 


once  set  by  an  Indian  prince  of  taking  the  Viceroy’s  letter 
in  his  left  hand  instead  of  his  right  has  not  been  followed. 
The  King  is  disposed  to  concede  everything  required  of 
him.  In  a  day  or  two  all  these  causes  for  congratulation 
are  exchanged  for  sinister  warnings.  The  Chinese  Am¬ 
bassador  has  been  received  with  open  arms.  The  boundary 
line  of  the  Karen  country  is  still  undefined.  British  troops 
are  not  to  be  allowed  a  passage  through  tho  country.  Sir 
Douglas  Forsyth,  instead  of  going  off  triumphantly,  or  re¬ 
maining  to  dispose  of  minor  matters,  is  sent  for  to  Simla 
to  confer  with  the  Viceroy.  Immediately  afterwards  it  is 
announced  that  fresh  communications  are  going  on,  and 
that  everything  is  hopeful.  Of  course  no  one  can  prevent 
an  excitable  chronicler  or  speculative  trader  from  sending 
home  any  of  the  scraps  of  news  which  buzz  through  the 
bazaars  or  are  whispered  at  the  backdoor  of  the  palace. 
But  it  may  be  thought  that,  if  anything  can  tend  to  hinder 
the  successful  issue  of  a  delicate  negotiation  with  one  of  the 
vainest  and  most  consequential  of  Asiatic  potentates,  it 
must  be  the  premature  disclosure  of  the  instructions  given 
to  our  Envoy.  The  statement  of  the  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  India  would  seem  to  a  certain  extent  to  bear 
out  the  anticipations  of  those  who  have  foreseen  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  an  amicable  settlement.  The  Envoy  has  indeed 
got  away  without  being  actually  insulted ;  but  he  has  not 
carried  all  his  points,  and  it  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  that 
the  King  will  concede  to  written  demands,  however  rea¬ 
sonable  in  spirit  and  temperate  and  dignified  in  language, 
what  he  has  distinctly  refused  to  our  Ambassador  at  a 
public  or  private  conference.  It  is  difficult  to  discover, 
from  Lord  George  Hamilton’s  language,  wdiat  is  the 
exact  nature  of  the  concessions  required  at  the  hands 
of  the  Sovereign  for  the  passage  of  escort  or  troops ; 
and,  from  the  tenor  of  his  reply  to  Mr.  Grant  Duff, 
it  would  almost  appear  as  if  the  India  Office  itself  were  by 
no  means  possessed  of  complete  information.  It  may  be 
gathered,  however,  that  the  Viceroy,  incensed  at  the  attack 
on  our  expedition  and  the  murder  of  Mr.  Margary,  had 
determined  to  have  the  means  of  making  an  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  matter  for  himself  on  the  spot ;  and  to  this  end 
the  King  of  Burmah  was  requested  to  allow  the  passage  of 
an  escort  sufficient  to  protect  an  exploring  party  from  any 
ordinary  attack  at  the  hands  of  marauders,  villagers,  insolent 
officials,  or  bands  of  desperate  robbers.  We  eannot  suppose 
that  it  ever  was  the  intention  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
ask  permission  to  send  two  or  more  brigades  through  Upper 
Burmah  to  the  Chinese  frontier.  Assuming,  however, 
that  the  proposal  had  reference  merely  to  a  small  body  of 
resolute  and  well-armed  men,  such  as  accompanied  Captain 
Sladen  in  1868,  or  sncli  as  we  have  furnished  at  other  times 
to  Political  Residents  at  native  Courts  in  India  itself,  the 
King’s  refusal  might  almost  have  been  anticipated. 

In  such  a  case  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the 
not  unnatural  fears  and  prejudices  of  the  King  of 
Burmah.  There  is  nothing  which  a  potentate,  isolated  by 
social  feelings  oven  more  than  by  geographical  position, 
jealous  of  his  privileges,  and  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the 
dissolution  of  other  monarchies,  dreads  so  much  as 
political  development  under  the  mask  of  commerce, 
lie  knows  by  report,  unduly  magnified  or  stripped  of  all 
palliatives,  the  immutable  laws  and  the  inevitable  grada¬ 
tions  of  British  advancement.  First  comes  the  independent 
merchant,  who  merely  wishes  to  purchase  rubies  and  to  sell 
cotton  goods.  Next  there  is  the  accredited  agent  of 
Government,  who  is  only  to  interpose  with  mild  remon¬ 
strances  in  case  of  misunderstanding,  and  do  what  he  can 
to  secure  fair  play  for  British  energy  and  enterprise. 
Soon  afterwards  the  mercantile  character  of  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Western  civilization  is  merged  in  or  exchanged 
for  the  political,  and  the  reports  from  the  new  station 
beyond  our  frontier  are  filled  with  accounts  of  palatial  in¬ 
trigues,  disputed  successions,  and  contemplated  strokes  of 
policy.  The  beauty  of  the  scenery,  the  advantages  of  the 
climate,  the  openings  for  political  ascendency  and  com¬ 
mercial  speculation  combined,  are  enthusiastically  dwelt  on. 
At  last  something  happens  which  exasperates  native  vanity 
or  wounds  British  pride ;  and  we  all  know  what  may 
follow  when  a  skilful  commander  with  eight  or  ten 
thousand  bayonets  is  sent  to  demand  satisfaction  from  the 
Lord  of  White  Elephants  or  the  Brother  of  the  Sun  and 
Moon.  Np  wonder  that  the  secluded  potentate  thinks  that 
early  resistance  is  his  best  policy:  We  may  be  as  conci¬ 
liatory  as  possible,  but  our  mere  intelligence  and  curiosity 
are  in  themselves  sources  of  alarm.  Active  and  inquisitive 
|  foreigners  who  ascend  every  mound  and  sound  the  depths  of 
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every  river  ;  practised  engineers  who,  with  instruments  that 
savour  of  magic,  measure  the  heights  of  peaks  and  moun¬ 
tains,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  every  twenty- 
four  hours  on  the  plains;  sun  pictures  taken  on  the 
moment,  which  reproduce  the  temple  and  the  cottage,  and 
the  groups  of  eager  listeners,  with  a  lineal  fidelity  that  even 
a  child  can  apprehend  ;  doctors  who  reduce  fractures, 
assuage  pain,  and  mitigate  local  scourges  by  the  use  and 
application  of  small  phials,  without  muttering  charms  or 
offering  sacrifices  ;  inquiries  as  to  exports  and  imports, 
about  facilities  of  access,  and  modes  of  communication — all 
these  invaders  may  be  endured  by  the  untravelled  villagers, 
but  fill  the  minds  of  those  who  value  independence  and 
wield  authority  with  unpleasant  presages  of  the  loss  of 
personal  dignity  and  the  advent  of  national  disgrace. 

The  consequences  of  a  conflict  with  Burmah  must  also 
be  kept  in  view.  The  Germans  have  read  other  nations  a 
valuable  lesson  in  regard  to  the  importance  of  obtaining 
information  beforehand  as  to  the  nature  of  a  country  that 
is  likely  to  be  traversed  by  their  troops.  A  little  of  the 
spirit  of  Von  Moltke  would  not  be  amiss  even  where  the 
object  is  merely  to  ascertain  how  many  days  of  rough  travel 
it  will  require  for  a  pony  or  a  bullock  to  convey  its  load  to 
a  given  point.  And  though  this  precaution  may  seem 
trivial  to  enthusiasts  who  wish  to  tap,  by  telegraph  or 
railway,  the  province  of  Szechuen,  or  to  indignant 
writers  who  urge  that  the  policy  of  non-extension  must 
now  and  then  be  put  aside,  it  ought  not  to  be  ignored. 
Vow  all  that  we  know  of  the  territory  beyond  Bhamo 
at  present  is  that  it  swells  into  mountain  ranges  of 
considerable  altitude,  and  that  it  is  held  by  tribes  subject 
to  “  all  the  disturbing  influences  of  the  Chinese  and 
“  Burmese  Powers.”  There  are  Burmese  Shans,  and  there 
are  Chinese  Shans ;  there  are  Ivakhyens  divided  into 
Lakone,  Cowrie,  and  Hansa ;  there  are  high  ridges 
and  rushing  torrents,  and,  in  fact,  the  long  line 
of  a  difficult  and  a  dangerous  frontier,  infested  by 
bodies  of  men  of  whom  the  most  trustworthy  authority, 
writing  from  the  spot,  has  said  that-,  having  been 
despoiled  themselves  during  a  period  of  anarchy,  they  are 
compelled  to  seek  their  livelihood  in  the  reckless  spolia¬ 
tion  of  others.  A  Chinaman  of  some  influence  asked  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  our  exploring  party  in  the  year  1868 
how  he  expected  to  succeed  where  kings  had  tried  and 
failed.  The  truth  is  that  these  expeditions  into  an  un¬ 
known  country  which  has  not  even  the  settled  government 
of  an  ordinary  Oriental  despotism  are  likely  to  lead  to 
complications  which  we  can  neither  unravel  with  profit  nor 
abandon  with  honour.  Until  we  know  the  precise  nature  of 
the  request  made  by  us  and  refused  by  the  King  of  Burmah, 
it  would  be  premature  to  attempt  to  pronounce  decisively 
on  the  point.  But  it  is  hardly  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  international  law  that  we  should  go  to  war 
with  the  ruler  of  a  foreign  country  because  he  refuses  to 
allow  the  place  of  his  ordinary  policemen  to  be  taken  by  a 
Jemadar  of  Maliommedans  or  Sikhs.  As  regards  the  im¬ 
policy  of  war  or  further  annexation  there  seem  scarcely  to 
be  two  opinions.  We  should  be  no  nearer  to  the  back  of 
the  north  wind,  or  to  the  region  of  peaceful  barter  and 
exchange,  if  our  frontier  towns  were  Hotha  and  Bhamo 
instead  of  Prome  or  Thayetmyoo.  Then,  at  a  time  when 
it  may  be  desirable  to  mass  troops  on  the  North-Western 
frontier  of  India,  or  to  impress  native  rulers  by  the  show 
of  highly-disciplined  and  well-equipped  forces,  it  would  be 
extremely  inconvenient  to  have  calls  made  on  our  military 
strength  in  another  and  remote  comer  of  our  vast  de¬ 
pendency,  in  order  to  curtail  the  possessions  or  to  punish 
the  audacity  of  a  sovereign  between  whom  and  the  promi¬ 
nent  castes  of  India  there  exists  neither  social  nor  political 
tie.  A  campaign  in  Burmah  would  not  produce  half  as 
much  effect  on  discontented  Mahommedans  in  India  as 
the  repression  of  an  emeute  in  one  of  its  great  cities,  or  a 
summary  retribution  inflicted  on  troublesome  frontier  tribes 
in  the  Punjab.  Prom  the  latest  telegrams  we  indulge  a 
hope  that  Lord  Northbrook  may  yet  devise  some  means 
of  asserting  our  dignity  or  restoring  our  credit  without 
resorting  to  extreme  measures.  But  the  present  dilemma 
should  be  a  lesson  agaiust  henceforth  giving  rash  official 
recognition  to  explorations  in  wild  countries  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  credulous  Chambers  of  Commerce.  We  may  select 
the  most  capable  and  judicious  of  leaders.  We  may  cut 
down  an  exploring  party  to  the  narrowest  limits  compatible 
with  efficiency.  We  may  provide  all  the  safeguards  which 
sagacity  and  experience  can  suggest.  But  it  ought  to  be 
r  emembered  that  a  Government  which  lends  itself  to  such 


inoffensive  little  expeditions  may  any  clay,  and  in  spite  of 
every  precaution,  be  committed  to  a  vast  expenditure,  if 
not  to  a  great  war. 


LOUD  BUSSELL  OX  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

ORD  RUSSELL  himself  would  surely  be  puzzled  to 
say  what  is  the  object  of  his  new  pamphlet.  To  turn 
over  the  pages  is  like  looking  into  a  kaleidoscope.  Afresh 
combination  of  motives  appears  on  every  one  of  them.  The 
reader  begins  by  thinking  that  the  inconsistencies  of  the 
present  Government  have  forced  Lord  Russell  into  print  ■ 
Mr.  Disraeli’s  special  crime  apparently  being  that,  in  spite 
of  his  promises  to  reduce  local  taxation,  he  maintains  a 
system  which  throws  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of  elementary 
schools  on  local  rates.  The  mention  of  education,  however, 
rouses  Lord  Pojssell’s  ancient  hatred  of  Mr.  Lowe, 
and  he  turns  off  to  abuse  the  authors  of  the  Revised 
Code.  Next  the  late  Ministry  come  in  for  their 
share  of  blame.  Then,  by  the  assistance  of  “  two  very 
“  intelligent  gentlemen  ”  from  Massachusetts,  Lord 
Russell  sketches  the  draft  of  a  new  Education  Bill. 
This  reminds  him  of  the  Church  Catechism,  upon  the 
theological  merits  of  which  he  passes  a  highly  unfavourable 
judgment.  At  this  point  Lord  Russell  turns,  for  the  sixth 
time,  to  “a  separate  question,”  and  traces  the  Independence 
of  the  United.  States  and  the  execution  of  Marie  Antoinette 
to  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Townshend’s  nefarious  dealings  with 
the  Land-tax.  Einally,  he  suggests  that  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment  should  profit  by  the  first  representation  which  he 
made  to  the  Queen,  his  sovereign  and  mistress,  on  taking 
office  in  1846,  and  prove  by  demonstration  that  there  is 
“  nothing  so  Conservative  as  progress.”  No  one  can 
complain  of  want  of  variety  in  Lord  Russell’s  muse.  All 
the  subjects  here  enumerated  are  discussed  and  dismissed  in 
the  course  of  fourteen  pages. 

The  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  pamphlet  is  the 
strange  ignorance  which  it  displays  of  the  issue  between 
moderate  and  extreme  Liberals  as  regards  elementary 
education.  Lord  Russell  seems  to  believe,  so  far  as  we 
are  able  to  follow  him,  that  the  Dissenters  quarrel  with  the 
Education  Act  because  it  does  not  make  proper  provision 
for  giving  religious  instruction.  National  education,  as 
Lord  Russell  humbly  submitted  to  the  Queen  at  some 
distant  and  unmentioned  period,  ought  to  rest  on  the  twin 
foundations  of  pious  bringing  up  and  respect  for  the  rights 
of  conscience.  The  “  authors  of  the  Revised  Code,”  says 
Lord  Russell,  “  paid  no  attention  to  either.”  They 
“  adopted  the  opinion  that  a  labouring-man,  hardly  worked 
“  till  the  evening,  would  have  ample  time  to  teach  his  cliil- 
“  dren  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion,”  and  they 
overlooked  the  fact  that  “  Dissenting  parents  who  object 
“  to  the  worship  and  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
“  land  are  by  no  means  satisfied  with  a  permission 
“  to  dispense  with  all  religious  teaching.”  This  last  state¬ 
ment,  taken  by  itself,  is  perfectly  true.  There  are  some 
Dissenting  parents  who  are  not  at  all  satisfied  with  the 
conscience  clause  ;  but  the  reason  of  their  displeasure  is  not 
that  their  children  do  not  receive  religious  instruction,  but 
that  other  people’s  children  do  receive  it.  Many  as  have 
been  the  complaints  urged  on  behalf  of  the  discussion 
against  the  educational  policy  of  the  late  Government,  we 
have  never  till  now  heard  it  objected  to  as  being  not  suffi-- 
ciently  Denominational.  This,  however,  is  Lord  Russell’s 
view  of  it.  He  points  out,  seemingly  under  the  impression 
that  it  is  a  truth  denied  by  the  National  Society  and  the 
authors  of  the  Revised  Code,  that  “  a  boy  who  has  been 
“  taught  by  bis  parents  not  to  acknowledge  that  a  name 
“has  been  given  him  by  his  godfathers  and  godmothers  ” — 
we  take  this  to  mean  a  boy  who  has  never  had  godfathers  or 
godmothers,  not,  as  the  words  naturally  imply,  a  boy 
who,  Laving  godfathers  and  godmothers,  has  been  taught 
to  deny  that  they  ever  gave  him  a  name — “  may  yet  have 
“  been  taught  to  look  to  God  as  his  Maker,  to  comprehend 
“  that  his  soul  has  been  bestowed  upon  him  by  an 
“  Almighty  Being,  and  that  the  commandment  to  do  no 
“  murder  is  a  lesson  which  he  is  hound  to  obey.”  Dissenting 
working-men,  having  no  time  to  teach  these  truths  to  their 
children,  are  anxious,  according  to  Lord  Russell,  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  the  children  at  the  public  expense. 
There  need  be  no  difficulty,  he  thinks,  in  arranging  this,  since 
“  all  Protestants  readily  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Bible 
“  as  containing  the  true  doctrine  of  Christian  belief,”  and 
if  the  Roman  Catholics  want  more  than  this,  “  there  must 
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“  be  separate  Roman  Catholic  schools.”  It  is  distressing 
to  find  so  tried  a  Protestant  as  Lord  Russell  thus  falling 
away  in  his  old  age.  What  will  it  profit  him  with  his 
Dissenting  admirers  if  he  addresses  words  of  sympathy 
and  encouragement  to  Prince  Bismarck,  and  then 
gravely  proposes  a  national  endowment  of  Romish 
error  ?  There  is  no  question,  we  fear,  that  such  is 
his  meaning;  for  if,  as  he  wishes,  schools  are  to  be  free, 
and  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  is  to  form  part 
of  the  national  Budget,  no  room  seems  left  for  volun¬ 
tary  Roman  Catholic  schools.  Perhaps  Lord  Russell  hopes 
that  his  condemnation  of  the  Church  Catechism  will 
cover  his  shortcomings  in  the  matter  of  Popery.  The 
“  doctors,  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  who  pretended  in 
“  the  sixteenth  century  to  improve  the  doctrines  of  Christ” 
only  succeeded,  according  to  Lord  Russell,  in  inventing 
a  new  heresy.  In  explaining  the  Lord’s  Prayer  they 
made  no  reference  to  the  clause  “  as  we  forgive  them 
“  that  trespass  against  us.”  Lord  Russell,  though  he 
does  not  draw  the  conclusion  in  words,  evidently  means 
it  to  be  inferred  that  a  Church  which  first  takes  upon 
itself  to  teach  “  what  is  especially  worthy  of  observ- 
“  ance  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,”  and  then  omits  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  commandment  as  the  forgiveness  of  trespasses,  is 
not  a  Church  that  can  expect  to  have  separate  schools  of 
its  own.  It  must  be  content  to  take  its  chance  with  the 
general  body  of  Protestants.  Perhaps  if  its  practice  had 
been  better  than  its  teaching,  Lord  Russell  might  have  re¬ 
lented.  Instead  of  this,  its  bite  has  been  as  bad  as  its  bai’k. 
The  beds  and  chairs  of  Dissenting  ratepayers  have  actually 
been  “  taken  away  for  sale  by  auction  in  order  to  comply 
“  with  the  bigotry  and  animosity  of  a  party  in  the  Esta- 
“  Wished  Church.”  It  must  be  admitted  that  a  party 
which  can  derive  pleasure  from  seeing  the  furniture  of  its 
adversaries  put  up  to  auction  is  in  a  very  unchristian 
frame  of  mind,  and  as  soon  as  Lord  Russell  has  proved 
the  connexion  between  the  recovery  of  a  rate  levied  by  a 
School  Board  and  the  bigotry  of  a  party  in  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church,  the  Catechism  must  be  given  up  as  in¬ 
defensible. 

Lord  Russell  regards  it  as  one  great  merit  of  his  sug¬ 
gested  Education  Bill  that  it  will  leave  Dissenters  in  peace¬ 
able  enjoyment  of  their  beds  and  chairs.  As  there  will  be 
no  Education  rate  there  can  be  no  refusal  to  pay  it. 
Evidently  it  has  not  occurred  to  him  that  when  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  education  are  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
the  area  of  conscientious  scruples  may  be  enlarged  so  as  to 
embrace  the  Income-tax.  It  cannot,  for  example,  be 
supposed  that  Mr.  Whalley  would  allow  any  part  of  his 
contribution  to  the  Queen’s  taxes  to  go  to  the  support  of 
Roman  Catholic  schools ;  and  as  there  could  be  no  identifi¬ 
cation  of  particular  fractions  of  his  total  payment,  he  would 
have  no  alternative  but  to  button  up  his  -pocket  and 
assume  the  part  of  Hampden  in  addition  to  that 
of  John  Knox.  The  second  merit  of  Lord  Rus¬ 
sell's  proposal  may  at  once  be  conceded.  If  the  whole 
cost  of  elementary  education  is  taken  off  the  rates,  the 
burden  of  local  taxation  will  be  proportionately  lightened. 
The  third  advantage  Lord  Russell  anticipates  is  less  in¬ 
telligible.  The  establishment  of  free  schools  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  the  taxes  will  put  an  end  to  all  those  disputes  in 
“  which  a  parent  receiving  part  of  his  or  her  weekly  main- 
4'  tenance  from  the  parish  denies  the  justice  or  complains  of 
“  the  hardship  of  compulsory  taxes  for  popular  education.” 
Under  the  present  arrangement,  a  pauper  receiving  parish 
relief  contributes  nothing  to  popular  education.  He  is  not 
a  ratepayer,  and  the  school  fees  are  virtually  paid  for  him 
by  the  Guardians.  Consequently  his  protest  against  the 
injustice  or  hardship  of  compulsory  taxes  for  popular  edu¬ 
cation  must  be  a  purely  disinterested  effort.  Lord  Russell’s 
Bill  would  really  give  him  a  certain  infinitesimal  ground  of 
complaint,  inasmuch  as  even  a  pauper,  if  he  is  not  an  inmate 
of  a  workhouse,  has  to  buy  his  own  food,  and  may  occa¬ 
sionally  consume  a  taxed  commodity.  If,  therefore,  the 
cost  of  his  children’s  education  is  thrown  on  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Fund,  he  might,  having  regard  to  the  duties  on 
tea,  complain  of  the  hardship  of  compulsory  taxes  for 
popular  education. 

As  we  have  not  found  it  possible  to  speak  favourably  of 
the  generaldrift  of  this  pamphlet,  we  feel  the  more  bound  to 
mention  two  conspicuous  instances  of  unusual  modesty 
which  are  to  be  found  in  it.  Lord  Russell  does  not 
“  pretend  ”  to  decide  whether  there  should  be  two  Sacra¬ 
ments  or  seven,  or  to  “  dictate  the  choice  of  financial 
measures  to  be  adopted  by  the  Parliament  and  the  people 


“  of  Great  Britain.”  After  this,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  he  will  in  future  decline  the  command  of  the  Channel 
Fleet. 


IRISH  PEERAGES. 

ORD  STANHOPE  has  an  instinct  for  discerning  the 
moment  at  which  obsolete  institutions  become  inde¬ 
fensible.  Many  years  ago  he  had  the  merit  of  expunging 
from  the  Liturgy  the  service  which  commemorated  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  Guy  Fawkes  and  William  III.,  and,  if  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  at  once  to  abolish  the  Irish  peerage,  Lord  Stanhope 
will  have  dried  the  source  from  which  it  springs.  Although 
the  Government,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  opposed  Lord 
Stanhope’s  motion,  independent  peers  almost  unanimously 
approved  a  proposal  which  tends  to  increase  the  dignity  of 
their  order.  But  for  the  limitation  of  new  creations  which 
was  imposed  on  the  Crown  by  the  Act  of  Union,  Irish  peer¬ 
ages  would  probably  by  this  time  have  become  as  common 
as  baronetcies.  Throughout  the  first  forty  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.  successive  Ministers  rewarded  their  English 
followers  with  Irish  titles,  which  were  also  squandered  at 
the  instance  of  Lord-Lieutenants  on  indigenous  partisans. 
The  King  himself  alone  protested  against  improvident  grants 
which  depreciated  the  value  of  English  as  well  as  Irish 
peerages ;  but  Pitt,  like  Lord  North,  found  it  convenient  to 
pay  his  political  debts  even  at  the  cost  of  a  debasement  of 
the  currency.  At  one  time  it  was  usual  to  give  an  Irish 
peerage  as  an  instalment  of  promotion,  until  additional 
services  established  a  claim  to  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Mr.  Eden  was  rewarded  for  his  negotiation  of  the 
French  commercial  treaty  by  an  Irish  peerage  and  the 
Spanish  Embassy.  It  was  on  his  return  from  Spain  that 
he  became  a  peer  of  Great  Britain.  His  brother,  Mr. 
Morton  Eden,  though  he  held  high  diplomatic  appoint¬ 
ments,  only  attained  the  rank  of  an  Irish  peer  with  the 
title  of  Lord  Henley.  Amongst  other  reasons  of  conveni¬ 
ence,  the  Minister  of  the  day  sometimes  desired  to  confer 
a  favour  which  was  not  incompatible  with  the  continuance 
of  the  services  of  an  adherent  in  the  House  of  Commons  ; 
but,  with  the  exception  of  Lord  Mornington,  afterwards 
Marquess  Wellesley,  no  Irish  peer  before  the  time  of 
Lord  Palmerston  acquired  a  high  Parliamentary  position. 
The  obscure  debates  and  intrigues  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Lords  were  conducted  by  natives,  while  Englishmen  who 
happened  to  be  titular  peers  of  Ireland  took  no  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  from  which  their  dignities 
were  derived.  It  was  at  the  same  time  usual  to  provide 
for  English  politicians  by  pensions  charged  on  the  Irish 
revenue,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  Lord  Holland,  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  recent  controversy. 

When  the  Irish  Parliament  ceased  to  exist,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  deal  with  the  Irish  peers,  and  the  problem  presented 
many  difficulties.  The  lavish  creations  of  former  times 
were  the  sole  cause  of  the  embarrassment  which  has  not  yet 
been  overcome.  The  number  of  Irish  peers  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  claim  of  Ireland  to  representation  in  the 
House  of  Lords  ;  and  it  was  deemed  impossible  to  make  a 
selection.  It  only  remained  to  follow  the  vicious  precedent 
which  had  been  established  at  the  Union  with  Scotland  a 
century  before.  The  Irish  peers  were  empowered  to  elect  re¬ 
presentatives,  although  experience  had  shown  that  a  limited 
constituency  would  confine  its  choice  to  one  political  party. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  interval  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  Union,  even  the  majority  of  the  Irish  peers  have 
not  really  exercised  their  anomalous  privilege  of  choice. 
For  nearly  forty  years  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  late 
Lord  Derby  appointed  the  representative  Irish  peers,  as 
the  Minister  of  the  day  had  formerly  nominated  the 
members  for  Government  boroughs.  Pitt  and  Castlereagh 
probably  expected  that  the  patronage  would  always  be 
vested  in  the  Crown.  The  circumstances  which  transferred 
the  power  of  appointment  to  the  Conservative  leader,  in  or 
out  of  office,  could  not  then  have  been  foreseen.  The 
constitutional  objections  which  had  proved  fatal  to  the 
Whig  India  Bill  of  1783  might  have  been  urged  with  equal 
force  against  the  advantage  which  the  Act  of  Union  even¬ 
tually  conferred  on  one  political  party.  It  was  at  least  as 
invidious  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  nominate 
peers  to  oppose  the  Government  as  that  Mr.  Fox  and  his 
friends  should  govern  India  in  spite  of  the  Crown  and  the 
Ministry.  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  admitted  into 
the  House  of  Lords  the  same  number  of  peers  according  to 
seuioritv  of  creation ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  secure  the 
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assent  of  both  Houses  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  the  Union, 
and  it  might  have  been  impossible  to  overcome  by  place  or 
pension  the  patriotic  scruples  of  peers  who  would  have  fore¬ 
seen  that  they  and  their  descendants  might  be  excluded  from 
the  House  of  Lords  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  unlucky 
device  which  was  contrived  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating 
tbe  Irish  peerage  was  the  work  of  the  Minister  himself. 
It  was  thought  inexpedient  to  dispense  altogether  with  a 
kind  of  patronage  which  had  often  been  found  useful  to 
the  Government,  although  the  Crown  since  the  Union  has 
only  been  allowed  to  constitute  one  peerage  in  place  of 
three  which  may  have  died  out. 

Lord  Stanhope  judiciously  declines  to  produce  a  com¬ 
prehensive  scheme  for  abating  a  nuisance  which  fortunately 
includes  in  itself  an  element  of  mortality.  The  Queen 
herself  cannot  extinguish  the  Irish  peerage,  but  she  can 
abstain  from  adding  to  its  numbers.  Some  members  of 
the  body  are  from  time  to  time  absorbed  into  the  peerage 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  almost  every  family  sooner 
or  later  ceases  to  be  represented  by  male  heirs.  As  the 
residue  becomes  smaller,  the  reduced  constituency  can 
scarcely  exercise  its  functions  less  beneficially  than  at 
present.  At  some  remote  period  the  electors  and  repre- , 
sentatives  will  be  the  same  persons,  and  probably  the 
coincidence  may  be  anticipated  by  a  benevolent  Legisla¬ 
ture  or  by  the  Crown.  Lord  Salisbury,  who  thinks  it 
possible  that  other  changes  in  the  Constitution  may  come 
sooner  than  the  absorption  of  the  Irish  peerage,  made 
the  mistake  of  calculating  the  duration  of  the  Irish 
peerage  on  the  basis  of  Scotch  experience.  It  is 
almost  surprising  that  limitations  of  ancient  peerages 
to  heirs-general  should  have  been  in  many  instances 
exhausted.  Irish  peerages  almost  always  descend  ex¬ 
clusively  to  heirs-male  ;  and  most  of  them  are  not 
more  than  a  century  old.  Even  if  Lord  Salisbury’s 
reasoning  had  been  well  founded,  it  furnished  no  argument 
against  Lord  Stanhope’s  moderate  proposal.  Unless  some 
change  takes  place,  the  Irish  peerage  can  never  be  ex¬ 
hausted,  although  its  members  will  constantly  diminish. 
If  all  the  peerages  which  existed  at  the  date  of  the  Union 
had  become  extinct,  a  hundred  spurious  or  artificial  peers 
of  later  creation  might  still  survive  to  perplex  future  re¬ 
formers.  There  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  increasing  or 
maintaining  the  honorary  patronage  of  the  Crown.  Recent 
Ministers  have  distributed_U ties  and  peerages  with  blameable 
profusion  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  they  have  no  longer  been 
able  to  create  an  unlimited  number  of  Irish  peers.  A 
Liberal  Minister  might  perhaps  have  been  tempted  to 
reverse  the  majority  which  now  returns  representatives  of 
the  opposite  party.  If  he  had  effected  his  object,  his  rival 
and  successor  would  have  thought  himself  justified  in 
restoring  the  former  preponderance  of  Conservative 
electors. 

The  Lord  Chancellor’s  solemn  lecture  on  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  Lord  Stanhope’s  original  motion  was  instructive 
to  students  of  one  of  the  most  useless  branches  of  know¬ 
ledge.  Those  who  may  hereafter  engage  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  will  know  that  prerogative,  being  a  part  of  the  Common 
Law,  cannot  have  been  enlarged  by  the  Act  of  Union  ;  and 
Lord  Cairns  has  also  shown  that  statutory  powers  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Crown  cannot  he  abandoned,  even  in  de¬ 
ference  to  addresses  from  either  House  of  Parliament. 
Those  who  nevertheless  think  an  Irish  peerage  a  super¬ 
fluity  will  be  consoled  for  the  loss  of  a  cherished  illusion 
by  the  discovery  that  the  same  object  Which  was  erroneously 
contemplated  by  Lord  Stanhope’s  proposed  address  to  the 
Crown  may  be  attained  by  the  change  of  two  or  three  words 
in  the  form  of  motion.  As  the  Queen  and  her  successors 
will  probably,  at  the  instance  of  the  House  of  Lords,  abstain 
from  exercising  the  power  of  creating  Irish  peers,  the 
peerages  will  gradually  diminish  in  number  until  they  are 
at  last  ripe  for  absorption.  The  whole  question  is  not  of 
primary  importance,  but  in  small  things  as  in  great  it  is 
better  to  be  in  the  right.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether,  in 
the  judgment  of  Home  Rule  members,  a  new  injury  and  in¬ 
sult  will  have  been  inflicted  on  Ireland.  Mr.  Butt  has  always 
adhered  to  the  fiction  of  an  Irish  Parliament  including 
Lords  as  well  as  Commons.  The  conspiracy  of  alien 
Ministers  with  independent  peers  to  annihilate  the 
materials  of  an  Irish  House  of  Lords  may  naturally 
excite  suspicion.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Butt’s  followers  rely 
principally  on  democratic  agitation,  and  that  at  present 
scarcely  a  single  peer  would  consent  to  take  his  seat  in  a 
provincial  Parliament ;  but  the  loss  of  even  the  feeblest 
argument  for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  may  afford  ground 


of  complaint.  The  history  of  the  Irish  House  of  Lords 
is  not  glorious,  but  there  was  a  time  when  the  aristocracy 
felt  themselves  secure  enough  to  dally  with  sedition.  The 
Bishop  of  Derry,  who  was  also  Earl  of  Bristol,  competed 
with  Lord  Charlemont  for  the  direction  of  the  movement 
for  independence.  When  the  English  Government  was 
embarrassed  by  the  French  and  American  war,  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  engaged  more  deeply  in  rebellion,  but  at  that 
time  he  stood  alone  among  Irishmen  of  rank.  At  the 
present  day  even  Irish  peers  may  be  trusted  to  abide  by 
institutions  in  which  they  are  deeply  interested.  Mr. 
Butt’s  House  of  Lords,  if  it  could  by  any  possibility  meet, 
would  at  once  vote  for  reunion  with  Great  Britain. 


M.  RENAN  ON  UNIVERSITIES. 

ERNEST  RENAN  has  lately  written  a  letter  to 
•  the  Journal  cles  Debats,  in  which  he  gives  his 
reasons  for  disliking  the  law  by  which  the  freedom  of  the 
higher  education  is  in  future  to  be  secured  in  France.  In 
principle  M.  Renan  has  something  in  common  with  the 
advocates  both  of  the  old  and  the  new  system.  He  dislikes 
the  monopoly  of  teaching  at  present  enjoyed  by  the  State 
University,  and  he  dislikes  the  consequences  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  will  follow  from  the  establishment  of  free  Univer¬ 
sities.  He  believes  that  all  the  advantages  which  can 
reasonably  be  demanded  by  the  advocates  of  the  latter 
might  be  had  without  abandoning  the  principle  that  the 
University  belongs  to  the  State.  But  his  conception  of  a 
State  University  is  something  altogether  different  from 
that  of  the  section  of  French  Liberals  which  has  been 
opposing  the  passing  of  the  new  law.  This  latter  party  wish 
the  State  to  teach  what  it  thinks  it  best  for  young  men  to 
learn,  and  they  mostly  assume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
what  it  is  best  for  young  men,  and  especially  for  Catholic 
young  men,  to  learn  will  be  that  which  Catholic  parents 
do  not  wish  them  to  learn.  M.  Renan  does  not  wish  the 
State  to  teach  anything.  Its  function  in  his  eyes  is  simplv 
to  see  that  all  who  think  they  have  anything  to  teach 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  teaching  it.  Universities  are 
the  lists  in  which  the  intellectual  tournament  is  held.  The 
business  of  the  State  is  to  make  the  necessary  police  regu¬ 
lations,  to  pay  the  expenses,  and  then,  when  the  ground  is 
prepared  and  the  fairness  of  the  combat  ensured,  to  throw 
the  field  open  to  the  “  eternal  dispute  ”  without  itself  taking 
any  part  in  it.  This,  says  M.  Renan,  was  the  idea  which 
was  so  rich  in  magnificent  results  in  the  middle  ages  in 
France,  and  has  done  so  much  for  Germany  since.  The 
true  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  higher  education  can 
only  be  found  in  a  return  to  it.  That  “  barbarism,”  the 
University  of  France,  should  be  suppressed,  and  in 
its  room  there  should  be  established  seven  or  eight 
Universities  in  as  many  French  cities.  M.  Renan 
would  begin  with  the  University  of  Pai’is,  because 
Paris  already  possesses  the  five  indispensable  Faculties. 
Lyons  should  be  the  next  city  chosen,  and  others  would 
follow  by  degrees.  It  would  be  important  to  move 
slowly  in  order  not  to  outrun  the  supply  of  competent 
teachers,  and  at  no  time  should  the  number  of  eight  be 
exceeded.  The  establishment  of  too  many  Universities 
would  be  fatal  to  all  of  them.  Better  have  no  University 
than  a  feeble  University — a  University  which  is  a  school 
of  idleness  for  its  own  students  and  an  example  of  idleness 
to  others. 

The  essential  feature  of  these  Universities,  in  M.  Renan’s 
estimation,  should  be  the  existence,  side  by  side  with  the 
paid  professors,  of  an  unlimited  number  of  unpaid  teachers. 
Every  person  provided  with  certain  prescribed  guarantees 
of  competent  knowledge  should  have  the  right  to  give 
notice  to  the  Dean  of  a  Faculty  of  his  desire  to  give 
a  course  of  lectures  on  one  of  the  subjects  included 
in  it.  The  Dean  would  then  assign  him  a  lecture- 
room  and  an  hour.  The  fees  paid  by  the  students 
attending  the  lecture  would  be  handed  over  to  the  teacher, 
and  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  lecture  without  a  fee.  Every 
student  in  the  Faculty  would  be  free  to  attend  these  lec¬ 
tures,  and  no  inquiry  would  be  made  on  the  day  of  exami¬ 
nation  whether  they  had  attended  any  other.  Every 
student  whose  name  appeared  on  the  register  of  the  Faculty 
would  have  a  right  to  be  examined  without  regard  to  the 
use  he  had  made  of  his  time  while  at  the  University.  The 
fees  charged  by  the  regular  professors  should  be  the  same  as 
those  charged  by  the  private  lecturers.  The  only  difference 
would  be  that  the  former  would  receive  a  fixed  salary  in 
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addition.  Does  not  this  plan,  asks  M.  Renan,  give  all  the 
freedom  of  teaching  that  even  the  most  susceptible  of  all 
schools  of  opinion,  Catholic  opinion,  can  possibly  wish  for  ? 
No  one  will  be  shut  out  from  the  Chairs  endowed  by  the 
State  by  reason  of  his  being  a  Catholic.  More  than  one 
career  has  been  marred  for  want  of  orthodoxy, 
but  where  is  the  career  in  France  to  which  orthodoxy 
has  been  an  obstacle?  If,  in  spite  of  the  endowed  Chairs 
being  open  to  Catholics,  the  Church  finds  that  she  is 
poorly  represented  in  them,  she  will  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  start  two  or  three  young  private  teachers  to  defend 
orthodox  ideas  in  additional  courses  of  lectures.  Catholic 
students  will  have  the  right  of  attending  these  private 
courses,  and  of  attending  no  others,  and  in  this  way  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  have  a  far  better  chance  of  recommending  itself 
to  the  world  than  if  its  apologists  were  shut  up  in  separate 
institutions. 

There  is  no  need  to  inquire  into  the  results  which  M. 
Renan  hopes  to  reap  from  such  a  system  as  this.  It  will 
be  more  to  the  purpose  to  consider  what  it  is  that  will 
make  the  Catholic  party  sure  to  oppose  it.  First  of  all,  they 
will  certainly  say  that  the  proposal  comes  too  late.  For  forty 
years  the  French  Catholics  have  been  demanding  freedom  of 
education,  and  during  all  that  time  it  has  been  withheld  from 
them  under  Liberal  influence.  They  have  now  succeeded 
iu  getting  it,  and  it  was  on  the  very  eve  of  their  victory 
that  M.  Renan  came  forward  to  suggest  a  compromise. 
Do  not  accept,  he  says,  what  the  Assembly  offers  you ;  some¬ 
thing  less  than  that  will  really  be  better  for  you.  I  know 
your  constitution  better  than  yon  do  yourselves,  and,  believe 
me,  you  will  gain  more  by  the  right  of  setting  up  teachers 
in  the  State  Universities  than  by  the  right  of  setting  up 
private  Universities.  The  time  for  telling  the  Catholics  all 
this  has  gone  by.  The  attempt  should  have  been  made 
while  the  monopoly'  of  the  State  University  was  still  un¬ 
challenged.  Then  it  would  have  been  appropriate,  because 
the  State  would  have  had  something  to  give  up,  instead 
of,  as  now,  the  surrender  being  all  on  the  other  side. 
M.  Renan  must  now  convince  his  opponents,  not  merely 
that  his  plan  promises  to  serve  their  turn  better  than  the 
State  monopoly  which  they  have  so  long  endured,  but  also 
that  it  promises  to  serve  their  turn  better  than  the  system 
which  they  have  at  length  been  able  to  substitute  for  the 
State  monopoly.  This  will  be  a  less  easy  task  than  M.  Renan 
perhaps  imagines.  His  appeal  might  have  weight  with  a 
robust  Catholicism,  but  the  Catholicism  which  at  present 
prevails  in  France  is  essentially  not  robust.  The  authors 
of  the  new  law  of  the  higher  education  profess  to  want 
liberty  of  teaching ;  but  what  they  really  wish  for  is 
protection  for  Catholic  teaching.  Under  the  old  system, 
the  University  of  Paris  taught  freethinkiug,  or  what  the 
clergy  regard  as  freethinkiug,  to  every  young  man  who 
desired  to  obtain  a  U ui  versity  degree.  M.  Renan  proposes  that 
in  the  sevenor  eight  Universities  whichhe  would  like  to  see  set 
up  in  the  place  of  the  University  of  France,  freethinkiug  and 
orthodoxy  should  be  taught  side  by  side.  Secure  to  each 
a  fair  field  and  no  favour,  and  let  the  best  cause  win. 
Whether  it  be  from  distrust  in  itself  or  from  distrust  of 
French  youth,  this  is  not  at  all  what  the  Church  wants. 
It  aims  at  setting  up  Universities  of  its  own,  Universities 
in  which  the  teaching  will  be  fenced  round  with  a 
sufficient  apparatus  of  orthodoxy,  and  no  breath  of  rival 
doctrine  will  be  allowed  to  find  its  way  into  the 
sacred  precincts.  Wider  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
a  more  accurate  estimate  of  human  natui’e,  would 
teach  Catholics  of  this  school  that  in  the  long  run 
M.  Renan’s  plan  is  the  more  likely  of  the  two  to 
answer  the  purpose  which  they  profess  to  have  in  view.  In 
the  first  place,  a  University  such  as  he  describes  would 
afford  much  better  training  even  to  Catholic  teachers.  In 
a  protected  University  orthodoxy  may  of  itself  be  a  sure 
road  to  success.  The  authorities  of  the  University  have 
the  appointment  of  the  teachers,  and  the  students  have  no 
choice  but  to  accept  such  teaching  as  is  given  them.  In  such 
a  University  as  is  conceived  by  M.  Renan  the  process  is 
reversed.  It  is  not  what  a  man  teaches  so  much  as  how 
he  teaches  it  that  determines  the  number  of  his 
scholars.  Consequently  there  is  a  rivalry  between  diffe¬ 
rent  schools,  whether  of  philosophy  or  of  science  or  of 
religion,  to  bo  represented  by  their  best  men,  and  to  see 
that  the  men  by  whom  they  will  have  to  be  represented  are 
as  good  as  they  can  make  them.  If  a  creed  has  any  life  in 
it,  it  is  far  more  likely  to  be  fostered  and  brought  out  by 
this  process  than  by  the  other,  and  the  process  which  best 
brings  out  what  life  there  is  iu  a  creed  must  in  the  long 


run  be  the  process  which  does  most  to  propagate  it.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  opinions  of  which  M.  Renan  himself  is  the  repre¬ 
sentative,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  system  of  protected  Univer¬ 
sities  will  not  suppress  them.  Fie  himself  is  an  instance,  as 
others  have  been  before  him,  that  strict  theological  training 
in  youth  is  no  guarantee  for  theological  orthodoxy  in  later 
life.  The  conflict  of  ideas  may  conceivably  be  excluded 
from  a  University,  though  even  that  is  in  these  days  emi¬ 
nently  improbable,  but  it  will  be  waiting  for  the  students 
outside.  If  they  are  found  less  prepared  for  it  than  their 
teachers  hoped,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  a  system  which  was 
afraid  to  ascertain  whether  those  teachers  could  hold  their 
own  against  all  comers. 


THE  GENS. 

WE  were  reading  the  other  day  the  striking  scene  towards  the 
end  of  Waverley,  where  the  faithful  clansman  asks  the 
English  Judge  to  take  the  lives  of  himself  and  five  others  of 
his^fellows  in  exchange  for  the  life  of  his  chief  Vicli  Ian  Yohr. 
Presently  Fergus  himself,  when  asking  Waverley  to  do  anything 
that  he  can  for  his  suffering  clansmen,  and  to  remember  that  he 
once  became  one  of  them  by  adoption,  adds  that,  after  all, 
Waverley  can  never  be  to  them  Vick  Ian  Yohr,  and  that  being 
Vick  Ian  Vohr  or  not  is  the  root  of  the  whole  matter.  Now, 
besides  the  magic  of  the  whole  story,  there  is  something  taking  in 
the  mysterious  and  unknown  sounds  of  the  Gaelic  title.  Vich 
Ian  would  seem  to  be  sadly  robbed  of  its  romance  if  it  were 
translated  into  plain  Johnson.  But  this  certainly  is  not  all ;  the 
proposal  certainly  has  a  finer  sound  when  it  is  made  on  behalf  of 
Vicli  Ian  than  if  we  could  conceive  it  made  on  behalf  of  Johnson  ; 
but,  if  for  Johnson  we  should  substitute  Fitzgerald  or  anything  else 
which  might  be  thought  to  have  a  grander  sound,  the  proposal 
-would  still  be  equally  strange  to  English  ideas.  Fitzgerald  is 
as  incapable  as  Johnson  of  forniing  any  parallel  to  Vich  Ian 
Vohr.  If  Englishmen  could  ever  have  entered  into  the  feeling 
out  of  which  the  proposal  arises,  it  must  have  been  before 
recorded  history  begins.  Not  that  Englishmen  in  any  age  might 
not  have  been  capable  of  equal  self-sacrifice  ;  but  at  no  recorded 
time  would  Englishmen  have  been  led  to  the  self-sacrifice  by 
exactly  the  same  line  of  thought.  We  can  conceive  six  sons 
offering  their  lives  for  their  father,  six  subjects  for  their  king, 
six  soldiers  for  their  military  commander.  In  our  early  history 
we  have  many  stories  of  personal  devotion  shown  by  men  to  their 
personal  lord  which  at  first  sight  seem  closely  akin  to  the  devotion 
of  the  Highlander  to  his  chief.  But  the  devotion  of  the  clansmen 
to  Vich  Ian  Vohr  as  Vich  Ian  Vohr  is  not  exactly  the  same  as  any 
of  these.  It  differs  from  the  devotion  of  the  man  to  his  lord, 
because  this  last  was  a  relation  voluntarily  contracted,  while  the 
relation  of  the  clansman  to  his  chief  was  not.  The  men  who  died 
for  Cynewulf  and  Cynelieard  had  chosen  them  as  their  lords ; 
but  Evan  Maccombich  had  not  chosen  Vich  Ian  Vohr ;  he  was 
ready  to  die  for  him  because  he  was  Vich  Ian  Vohr.  The  chief 
is  something  of  a  father,  because  his  whole  position  rests  on  the 
theory  that  he  is  the  head  of  the  kin  of  which  the  rest  of  the 
clan  are  members.  He  is  something  of  a  king,  and  very  much  of 
a  military  commander ;  but  his  position  in  both  these  characters 
springs  wholly  from  his  position  as  something  of  a  father.  Still 
the  feeling  towards  him  is  not  the  same  as  that  felt  towards  either 
father,  king,  or  commanding  officer.  It  is  a  feeling  towards  a 
superior  who  is  also  a  kinsman,  who  is  a  superior  only  because 
he  is  a  kinsman,  to  which  other  relations  of  life  supply  nothing 
which  is  exactly  parallel. 

What  the  yens,  kin,  or  clan  is,  has  been  explained  by  more  than 
one  modern  writer.  It  would  be  wrong  to  call  it  either  a  strictly 
natural  or  a  merely  artificial  family.  It  would  be  unsafe  in  any 
case,  and  it  would  be  clearly  wrong  in  some  cases,  to  say  that  all 
the  members  of  the  yetis  were  really  natural  descendants  of  a 
common  forefather  ;  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  the  yens 
springs  out  of  the  family,  and  is  a  partly  natural,  partly  artificial, 
enlargement  of  it.  The  yens  consists  of  the  natural  descendants 
of  a  common  forefather,  together  with  those  who  are  his  descendants 
only  by  virtue  of  a  legal  fiction.  The  Roman  practice  of  adoption 
gives  the  clue  to  the  wffiole  thing.  That  practice  is  clearly  incon¬ 
sistent  with  absolute  purity  of  blood,  and  that  is  doubtless  the 
reason  why  Cicero,  iu  his  well-known  definition  of  yentiles,  does 
not  mention  community  of  blood.  But  the  yens  none  the  less 
springs  out  of  the  family,  and  takes  the  family  for  granted,  so  that 
other  writers  speak  of  the  members  of  the  yens  as  kinsmen,  and  as 
deriving  their  common  name  from  their  common  forefather.  That 
is  to  say,  the  yens  is  in  its  origin  a  real  family,  but  it  is  enlarged 
by  the  incorporation  of  merely  artificial  members.  Scott’s  ow'n 
story  gives  us  an  example.  Waverley  himself,  who  w'as  cer¬ 
tainly  not  of  the  blood  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr,  was  adopted  into  his 
clan.  And  though  he  himself,  as  Fergus  said,  could  never  be  Vich 
Ian  Vohr  to  the  clansmen,  yet,  had  Waverley  lived  permanently 
with  them,  his  descendants  in  a  few  generations  might  have 
seemed  to  be  as  fully  its  members  as  the  descendants  of  an 
yEmilius  adopted  into  the  yens  Cornelia.  The  analogy  between 
the  Roman  yentes  and  the  Scottish  clans  seems  absolutely  perfect, 
except  iu  one  point.  The  Roman  yens  has  no  chief ;  there  is  no 
man  in  it  who  fills  the  place  of  Vich  Ian  Vohr.  Among  all  the 
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many  branches  of  the  Cornelian  gem,  there  is  no  man  •who  is 
specially  the.  Cornelius.  The  cause  of  this  difference  is  doubtless 
that,  while  the  Scottish,  clans  kept  a  wild  independence 
and  acted  as  distinct  political  bodies,  the  Roman  gentes  at 
an  early  stage  became  members  of  an  orderly  common¬ 
wealth.  The  great  battle  between  the  MacDonalds  and  the 
Campbells  tills  a  place  in  very  recent  history  ;  but  in  no  recorded 
age  could  there  have  been  a  battle  between  the  Fabii  and  the  Julii. 
This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  differences  which  distinctively  follow 
on  the  city  life  of  the  Southern  nations.  When  gentes  were  formed 
into  curia,  curia  into  tribes,  and  tribes  into  a  city,  there  could  be 
no  one  answering  to  Yich  Ian  Vohr.  The  loyalty  which  in  an 
earlier  state  of  things  might  have  seemed  due  to  the  chief  was  now 
due  only  to  the  commonwealth  and  its  magistrates.  We  have 
then  the  eiu’ious  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  comparative  politics 
that  one  of  the  common  Aryan  institutions  should  have  gone  on  in 
our  own  island  almost  to  our  own  day  in  a  form  which  had  come 
to  an  end  in  Rome  and  Athens  before  the  beginning  of  recorded 
history.  But  it  is  almost  more  singular  that  the  traces  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  an  institution  in  our  own  nation  should  hardly  get 
beyond  the  evidence  of  local  nomenclature.  No  one  capable  of 
judging  doubts  that  the  endless  names  in  English  local  nomen¬ 
clature  which  take  the  gentile  form,  those  namely  in  which  the 
patronymic  ing  is  really  in  its  place,  and  has  not,  as  it  has  in 
several  names,  crept  in  where  it  has  no  business,  really  mark  the 
common  occupation  of  the  spot  by  a  gens.  Yet  the  gem  cannot  be 
said  to  play  any  part  in  English  history ;  everything  seems  with  us  to 
have  become  local  at  a  very  early  stage.  The  feeling  of  loyalty  which 
in  the  clan  system  belong  to  the  chief,  belongs  with  us  to  the  lord 
chosen  at  his  man’s  own  free  will.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to 
show  that  the  gesithas  who  surrounded  a  king  or  alderman  were, 
as  a  rule,  his  kinsfolk,  any  more  than  Patroklos  was  a  kinsman  of 
Ackilleus.  While  the  name  of  the  Highland  clan,  the  Mac  this  or 
that,  still  goes  on  as  a  surname,  or  something  more  than  a  surname, 
the  memory  of  the  English  gens  is  kept  up  only  in  the  name  of  the 
place  which  its  settlement  made  its  home  or  tenon,  but  whose 
present  inhabitants  may  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We  read  the 
other  day  an  account  of  Lastingham  in  Yorkshire — that  is,  of 
course,  the  home  of  the  Lastingas.  The  writer  objects  to  the 
derivation  that  there  is  no  record  of  any  such  family  as  the  Lastings. 
One  cannot  help  guessing  that  he  looked  for  some  account  of  the 
Lastings  in  the  parish  register  or  in  the  county  history. 

In  dealing  with  the  gens  as  springing  out  of  the  feeling  of 
kindred,  we  must  remember  that  it  is  the  feeling  of  kindred  in  one 
particular  form.  The  gem  consists  of  those  who  are,  either  by 
natural  descent  or  by  a  legal  fiction,  sprung  from  a  common  fore¬ 
father  in  the  male  line;  descent  through  the  mother  goes  for  nothing. 
This  is  the  more  to  be  noticed,  because  one  of  the  closest  of  ties  in 
early  times  is  one  which  goes  wholly  through  the  mother.  In  most 
early  forms  of  society  the  tie  between  a  man  and  his  sister's  son  is 
one  which  is  held  to  be  specially  endearing,  specially  binding.  But 
it  is  a  purely  personal  tie;  it  is  one  which  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  legal  obligations  of  the  gens;  for  it  is  plain  that  the  son  of  a 
man's  sister  would  in  most  cases  not  be  a  member  of  the  same  gens 
as  himself.  We  see  the  effect  of  the  tie  at  Rome  as  well  as  else¬ 
where.  The  adopted  son  was  very  often  a  sister's  son,  or  some  other 
kinsman  in  the  female  line.  But  this  was  simply  because  the  uncle 
or  other  kinsman  was  guided  to  such  a  choice  by  his  own  personal 
feelings.  The  constitution  of  the  gens  bad  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
The  son  of  a  Fabia  had,  as  such,  nothing  to  do  with  the  gens  Fabia. 
If  his  uncle  Fabius  had  need  to  adopt  a  son,  he  might  be  more 
likely  to  adopt  him  than  anybody  else.  But  if  the  uncle  chose  rather 
to  adopt  an  utter  stranger,  he  had  a  perfect  right  so  to  do ;  the 
stranger  so  adopted  became  his  son  for  all  purposes  of  law,  and 
became  as  truly  a  member  of  the  Fabian  gens  as  if  he  had  sprung 
of  the  blood  of  the  primmval  eponymous  hero. 

We  see  then  two  feelings  which  sprang  from  the  same  source, 
but  which  gradually  took  two  different  shapes.  There  is  the 
general  feeling  of  nearness  of  blood,  on  whatever  side  the  nearness 
of  blood  may  lie,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  forms  of  which  is  the 
special  tie  between  a  man  and  his  sister's  son.  Then  there  is  the 
more  definite  feeling  for  the  hin,  which,  under  the  inlluence  of 
religions  ideas  and  iegal  fictions,  stiffens  into  the  doctrine  of  the 
gens,  and  often  places  artificial  kindred,  created  by  a  legal  act,  on  a 
level  with  real  kindred  by  blood.  We  have  seen  the  forms  which 
this  last  doctrine  took  among  the  Romans,  the  Scots,  and  the 
English,  and  how  very  different  its  fate  was  in  the  three  cases. 
From  ourselves  the  notion  of  the  gens,  whether  as  a  religious  or  a 
legal  institution,  has  passed  away  for  at  least  a  thousand  years. 
But  the  feelings  out  of  which  it  rose  can  never  altogether  die  out. 
It  is  however  worth  while  to  see  how  much  the  true  theory  of 
the  gens  is  affected  by  the  modern  doctrine  of  primogeniture. 
Where  the  clan  has  a  chief,  the  chieftainship  may  go  according  to 
primogeniture,  or  according  to  any  qther  law  which  may  be  fixed 
by  usage.  But  the  general  law  of  primogeniture,  the  giving  a  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  eldest  son  in  each  particular  household,  seems  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  true  theory  of  the  gens.  It  has  a  tendency  to  give 
an  importance  to  mere  wealth,  and  to  consequent  social  position,  for 
which  the  original  doctrine  allows  no  place.  One  Cornelius  might 
be  poor  and  another  rich  ;  but  the  poor  Gornf.ius  was  as  much  a 
Cornelius  as  the  rich  one,  and  had  exactly  the  same  rights  as  a 
member  of  the  common  gem.  Sulla  himself,  the  proudest  of  patri¬ 
cians,  sprang  from  very  small  beginnings  in  the  way  of  property  and 
immediate  ancestry.  But  he  was  a  Cornelius  all  the  same,  and 
could  at  once  take  his  place  as  such.  Where  the  system  of  primo¬ 
geniture  is  in  force,  a  poor  and  undistinguished  branch  of  the  family 


is  often  forgotten  to  be  any  branch  of  the  family  at  all. 
For  the  mere  feeling  of  kindred  naturally  dies  out  when  the 
kindred  goes  beyond  a  few  easily  remembered  degrees,  and  it  is 
apt  to  become  weaker  in  the  case  of  kinsmen  who  fall  greatly  below 
the  social  position  of  the  head  of  the  family.  But,  when  the 
original  notion  of  kindred  is  strengthened  by  definite  religious  and 
legal  sanctions,  the  remembrance  of  the  tie  cannot  die  out  in  the 
same  way.  As  long  as  the  Scottish  clan  remained  a  reality,  there 
might  be  wide  differences  in  wealth  and  position  between  the 
members  of  the  same  clan,  but  the  tie  of  clanship  never  could  die 
out. 

The  working  of  the  general  feeling  of  kindred,  and  the  working 
of  that  special  form  of  it  out  of  which  the  gentile  relation  sprang, 
may  of  course  be  traced  as  a  matter  of  feeling  in  cases  where  any¬ 
thing  like  the  legal  institution  of  the  gens  has  long  since  been  for¬ 
gotten.  We  see  people  who  set  infinite  store  by  kindred  of  any 
kind,  who  feel  a  strong  tie  to  every  one  who  has  the  faintest  com¬ 
munity  of  blood  with  themselves,  through  whatever  line  that 
community  of  blood  may  be  traced.  This  may  exist  alongside  of 
the  gentile  feeling,  but  it  is  distinct  from  it.  But  we  see  the  true 
gentile  feeling  wherever  there  is  a  marked  sentiment  of  family 
pride,  of  that  attachment  to  the  house  and  name  which  is  something 
quite  different  from  mere  general  kindliness  to  kinsfolk  of  all  kinds. 
We  often  see  people  who  really  believe  in  their  own  stock  and 
name,  and  who,  whether  they  would  consciously  put  the  belief 
into  words  or  not,  practically  speak  and  act  as  if  their  own  stock 
and  name  was  something  perhaps  superior  to,  certainly 
distinct  from,  the  rest  of  mankind.  This  is  essentially  the 
gentile  spirit,  but  it  is,  as  we  have  before  said,  largely 
modified  by  that  result  of  the  doctrine  of  primogeniture  which 
is  apt  to  draw  the  line  a  little  too  narrowly,  and  to  shut  out 
kinsfolk  the  acknowledgment  of  whose  gentile  rights  might  be 
inconvenient.  But  the  greatest  sign  of  the  surviving  gentile 
spirit  is  to  be  seen  in  that  burlesque  of  the  Roman  practice  of 
adoption  whereby  people  whose  real  name  and  stock  have  died  out 
so  often  try  to  continue  their  name  and  stock  by  artificial  means. 
Sometimes  a  man  takes  the  name  of  his  grandmother,  for  the  very 
rational  reason  that  so  to  do  is  the  condition  of  his  inheriting  such 
and  such  property.  In  such  a  case  the  folly  lies  with  him  who 
makes  the  bequest,  not  with  him  who  accepts  it.  In  other  eases  a 
man  takes  the  name  of  his  grandmother  simply  because  he  thinks 
it  finer  than  his  own.  But  in  either  case  the  practice  is  a  mere 
burlesque  of  the  real  Roman  adoption.  When  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio  adopted  his  cousin  Lucius  /Emiliue,  MSmilius  really  became 
Cornelius  for  all  religious  and  legal  purposes.  But  there  was  no 
attempt  to  pass  a  man  off  as  something  which  he  was  not.  The 
artificial  character  of  the  business  was  thoroughly  understood,  and, 
as  Cicero's  definition  shows,  no  one  thought  that  all  Cornelii  were 
necessarily  kinsmen  in  the  natural  sense.  But  when  Gould  calls 
himself  Morgan,  when  Williams  calls  himself  Wynn,  when  Smith- 
son  calls  himself  Percy,  there  is  a  real  deception ;  a  man  is  really 
passed  off' for  something  which  he  is  not.  The  artificial  nature  of  the 
business  is  forgotten — it  is  perhaps  meant  to  be  forgotten — and  in  a 
generation  or  two  many  people  honestly  think  that  the  man  who  is 
called  Morgan,  Wynn,  or  Percy,  really  is  Morgan,  Wynn,  or 
Percy,  in  the  male  line.  It  is  a  curious  sight  to  see  near  the  gate 
of  Alnwick  Castle  the  name  of  Percy  over  the  doors  of  men  follow¬ 
ing  very  humble  crafts.  We  cannot  guarantee  their  descent  from 
the  Percy  of  Domesday,  or  even  from  the  second  line  which  came 
over  from  Lower  Lotharingia.  But  their  actual  kindred  with  the 
old  stock  is  at  least  not  unlikely ;  their  clientship,  according  to 
Roman  notions,  we  may  set  down  as  absolutely  certain.  They 
would  at  least  be  in  the  position  of  those  lowlier  members  of  the 
clan  six  of  whose  lives  were  needed  to  be  equal  to  the  one  life  of 
Vich  Ian  Vohr.  Under  the  old  gentile  system  they  would  have 
had  some  place ;  as  it  is,  they  keep  their  ancient  name,  and  their 
ancient  name  only. 


WIVES  AND  HOUSEWIVES. 

AN  old  lady  famous  for  her  dairy  produce,  and  quite  satisfied 
with  the  increasing  prices  she  could  command  for  her  milk 
and  butter,  told  her  steward  she  wished  him  to  attend  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  fah  in  order  to  buy  her  a  cow.  She  explained  to  him  that 
it  must  be  young,  well  bred,  fine  in  the  skin,  a  strawberry  in  colour, 
straight  in  the  back,  and  not  given  to  breaking  through  fences  when 
it  smelt  clover  on  the  other  side;  above  all,  it  was  not  to  cost  more 
than  i  ok  The  steward,  who  was  a  Scotchman  and  a  privileged 
old  servant,  bowed  his  head  and  replied  reverently,  “  Then,  my 
lady,  I  think  ye  had  better  kneel  down  and  pray  for  her,  for  ye’ll 
get  her  nae  other  way,  I’m  thinkinV’  Many  people  besides  tbis  old 
lady  flatter  themselves  that  they  can  obtain  the  impossible.  We  all 
sometimes  forget  that  with  other  times  come  other  manners,  and 
that  the  nineteenth  century  does  not  necessarily  produce  the  cream 
of  all  the  ages.  It  is  the  fashion  at  present  to  assume  that  by 
judicious  training  we  can  turn  out  any  number  of  a  new  species 
of  young  women.  They  are  to  combine  all  the  housewifely  talents 
of  our  great-grandmothers  with  the  intellectual  advancement  which 
comes  of  Cambridge  examinations.  Young  men  of  refined  tastes 
but  small  incomes  are  supposed  to  decline  marriage  at  present 
because  they  cannot  find  wives  who  shall  at  the  same  time  be 
Minervas  and  good  cooks.  The  new  species  is  to  supply  the  demand. 
By  attending  schools  of  cookery  and  lectures  on  “  the  daily  wants 
of  man  and  animals,”  they  will  be  able  to  fill  the  place  assigned  to 
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them.  These  ideal  wives  are  to  be  sensible  and  pleasing,  if  not 
absolutely  pretty.  They  are  to  be  intellectual  companions  and 
always  well  dressed.  They  must  be  first-rate  cooks  and  mode¬ 
rately  good  musicians,  devoted  mothers  and  clear  in  their 
political  and  religious  views.  Above  all,  they  must  be  quite  con¬ 
vinced  that  to  make  some  man  perfectly  comfortable  is  the  highest 
aim  of  female  existence.  This  is  simely  a  little  unreasonable.  We 
do  sometimes  meet  women  combining  the  intellectual,  the  useful, 
and  the  ornamental,  but  they  are  rare.  A  woman  of  exceptional 
talent  and  with  perfect  health  is  no  doubt  able  to  get  through  an 
enormous  amount  of  work.  She  can  manage  to  do  a  great  many 
things,  and  to  do  them  all  well.  We  certainly  have  had  one  Mrs. 
Somerville,  but  then  for  one  Mrs.  Somerville  we  have  a  thou¬ 
sand  Doras.  Because  a  few  clever  women  who  would  make  their 
mark  anywhere  can  do  wonders  in  domestic  economy,  there  is  no 
reason  to  expect  ordinary  English  girls,  with  moderate  abilities 
and  perhaps  delicate  health,  to  fill  ably  a  most  trying  and 
laborious  position.  Indeed,  young  women  have  rather  a  hard 
time  of  it  at  present.  Solomon’s  paragon  of  wifely  perfection  is 
always  being  thrown  in  their  teeth.  They  are  constantly  reminded 
by  their  pious  friends  how  she  looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her 
household,  and  rose  before  daylight  to  make  the  breakfast  instead 
of  coming  down  at  ten  o’clock.  These  kind  mentors  forget  to  add 
that  King  Solomon  is  not  at  all  sure  whether  such  a  prize  as  his 
virtuous  woman  is  really  to  be  found.  He  is  certainly  most  careful 
not  to  endow  this  apparently  imaginary  character  with  any  per¬ 
sonal  charms.  He  expressly  speaks  of  beauty  as  a  “  vain  ”  thing. 
He  does  not  say  that  she  played  upon  an  instrument  of  ten  strings, 
nor  does  she  seem  to  have  expounded  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
even  to  her  handmaids.  She  is,  however,  described  as  having 
plenty  of  muscle,  in  which  our  modern  young  women  are  no  doubt 
sadly  deficient.  Solomon,  like  all  wise  men,  seems  to  have  been 
before  his  age,  for  he  advocates  “  Woman’s  Rights,”  and  advises  that 
his  paragon,  wheushe  can  be  found,  may  have  “the  fruit  of  her  hands.” 
She  certainly  deserves  no  less.  But  even  if  this  virtuous  woman 
could  be  found,  she  would  not  satisfy  us  nowadays.  The  allegory 
of  Realmah  has  more  basis  of  truth  in  it  than  most  of  us  are 
willing  to  allow.  It  would  certainly  take  three  average  English 
girls  well  mixed  to  make  one  model  wife  of  the  type  quite  common 
in  the  stories  now  current  illustrating  good  and  bad  household 
management.  Social  reformers  who  embody  their  theories  in  the 
guise  of  fiction  enjoy  great  advantages.  They  are  saved  the  trouble 
of  ha  ving  to  grapple  with  inconvenient  facts.  The  story  can  be 
made  to  any  pattern,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  allow  existing  diffi¬ 
culties  to  interfere  with  the  symmetrical  arrangement  of  the  plot. 
“  Our  parish  ”  in  a  story-book  can  in  six  months,  or  even  less,  be 
changed  from  a  den  of  lions  into  the  garden  of  all  the  graces.  A 
dove-eyed  “  sister  ”  and  a  model  curate  can  reclaim  most  of  the 
reprobates.  A  severe  epidemic  can  be  made  use  of  to  carry  off 
those  hardened  sinners  whose  complete  regeneration  in  this  world 
would  have  been  almost  too  much  of  a  traveller’s  tale  to  present  to 
the  most  indulgent  public. 

We  take  up  at  random  one  of  the  many  stories  on  social  subjects 
with  which  every  bookseller’s  counter  is  littered.  It  is  on  house¬ 
keeping.  The  principal  character  is  a  pretty  and  harmless  young 
girl.  She  is  married  to  a  man  whose  only  fault  seems  to  be  that 
he  has  only  five  hundred  a  year  instead  of  five  thousand.  Even  on 
this  small  pittance  he  manages  to  give  her  a  pair  of  diamond  and 
turquoise  earrings.  We  confess  to  a  sincere  pity  for  the  poor  wife, 
but  such  emotion  is  sinful  and  we  have  crushed  it.  The  good  girl 
of  the  story  is  one  of  those  proverbial  beings  whom  we,  perhaps 
erroneously,  believe  to  be  nearly  related  to  the  race  who  live  in 
glass  houses.  This  pattern  and  very  young  matron  marries,  of 
course,  the  man  of  her  heart.  The  man  of  her  heart  has  not  a  very 
long  purse;  its  exact  depth  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  has 
considerably  under  the  income  of  the  thriftless  couple  who 
have  five  hundred  a  year.  His  industry  and  integrity  are  intense. 
This  matchless  couple  can  only  afford  one  small  servant.  To 
get  through  her  work  she  is  obliged  to  rise  at  half-past  five, 
which  she  seems  to  do  willingly,  thanks  to  the  atmosphere  in 
which  she  lives.  The  master  and  mistress  rise  soon  after,  and 
breakfast  is  served  at  seven  in  summer  and  at  half-past  in 
winter.  They  are  sustained  in  their  early  rising  by  a  luxurious 
meal  prepared  by  the  lady  the  day  before.  After  this  well- 
appointed  repast,  and  when  her  husband  has  gone  off  to  his 
work,  she  proceeds  to  what  she  calls  her  “  kitchen  fancy  work.” 
This  consists  of  first  going  out  marketing,  and  then  returning  to 
prepare  appetizing  dishes  for  her  husband’s  evening  meal.  “  Bread, 
cakes,  pastry,  potted  meats,  and  every  kind  of  preserve  were 
made  by  her  own  hands.”  Nor  are  the  poor  neglected.  She 
has  not  of  course  much  money  to  spare,  nor,  we  would  have 
thought,  much  time.  However,  she  manages  to  make  and  dis¬ 
tribute  nourishing  meals  to  the  pensioners  recommended  to  her 
by  the  clergy  of  her  parish.  In  the  afternoon  she  is  disengaged 
for.  needlework,  reading,  writing  letters,  and  paying  and  receiving 
visits.  In  the  evening  she  waits  for  her  husband  with  open 
arms.  We  will  hope  that  he  does  not  often  miss  his  train  so 
as  to  keep  her  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  in  that  fatiguing 
posture.  The  maid-of-all-work  in  spotless  cap  and  apron  forms 
the  background  of  this  pleasing  picture,  and  brings  up  for  supper 
the  gastronomic  achievements  of  her  mistress’s  morning  labours. 
In  the  evenings  the  young  couple  garden  or  build  fowl-houses, 
sometimes  the  wife  makes  home  melodious  with  her  sweetly 
sung  songs,  but  she  throws  aside  every  occupation  in  which  her 
husband,  takes  no  share.  When  he  brings  home  a  friend  from 
town,  it  is  to  be  entertained  by  her  lively  and  sensible  conversation. 


One  day  the  thriftless  girl  of  the  story,  who  is  a  cousin,  comes 
to  dine.  This  is  the  bill  of  fare,  all  prepared  at  home,  and,  as 
far  as  we  can  calculate  from  the  items  given,  costing  only  eight 
shillings  and  fivepence: — Palestine  soup,  with  croutons  fried  to 
perfection  ;  soles  au  gratin  ;  stewed  beef  of  the  most  enticing  de¬ 
scription;  a  fowl  “  stuffed  with  some  delicious  and  mysterious  com¬ 
pound  of  pork  and  shalot,  and  covered  with  awhite  sauce  ” ;  tartlets,  a 
lemon  pudding,  and  a  cold  souffle.  Everything  is  perfection,  and  no 
cloud  of  anxiety  crosses  the  face  of  our  young  housewife  as  the 
covers  are  removed.  She  sits  with  ladylike  ease,  for  she  has 
looked  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  and  brought  her  food 
from  afar.  We  get  another  glimpse  of  her  after  ten  years  of 
marriage.  In  real  life  she  would  probably  be  a  worn-out  woman 
with  nine  children.  She  would  possibly  possess  the  beauty  and 
tenderness  of  motherhood,  but  would  no  longer  be  addicted  to 
giving  little  dinners.  A  story-teller  can,  however,  have  it  all  her 
own  way.  The  children  are  prudently  limited  to  four.  The  hus¬ 
band  has  trebled  his  income.  He  has  put  by  for  each  child  at  its 
birth  a  provision  which  will  amount  to  a  small  fortune  when  it 
comes  of  age.  Health  and  happiness  reign  everywhere.  Virtue 
is  rewarded  as  it  ought  to  be,  and.  is  not  elsewhere.  The  unthrifty 
and  frivolous  wife  of  the  book  is  removed  from  this  earthly  scene 
of  butchers  and  bakers,  and  the  long-suffering  husband  is  provided 
with  a  wife  of  the  correct  pattern,  which  is,  however,  scarcely 
necessary,  as  an  old  lady  who  heard  of  his  troubles,  and  watched 
him  out  of  a  back  window,  leaves  him  a  fortune.  We  have  given 
an  outline  of  this  story  merely  as  a  sample  of  many  now  published. 
They  find  a  ready  sale,  because  the  problem  of  how  to  combine 
comfort  and  elegance  on  a  small  income  is  one  of  the  questions  of 
the  day.  We  scarcely  think  it  can  be  solved  by  drawing  pictures 
of  a  species  of  young  ladies  whose  supply  is  likely  to  be  so  limited 
as  to  be  almost  inappreciable. 

If  young  men  whose  incomes  are  under  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year  were  bound  over  not  to  many  any  one  who  had  not  earned 
a  diploma  in  domestic  management  and  elementary  physiology,  a 
race  might  be  produced  by  a  process  of  artificial  selection  who  would 
be  able  and  willing  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  them.  This  new  race 
could  not  marry  before  five-and-twenty,  for,  having  to  learn  so 
many  things,  they  would  have  to  continue  their  education  much 
longer  than  at  present.  This  would,  however,  have  the  advantage  of 
giving  their  constitution  time  to  harden.  But  love,  that  unfortunate 
disturber  of  the  best-laid  schemes,  steps  in,  and  men  marry  pretty 
little  nonentities  without  diplomas  for  the  foolish  reason  that  they 
like  them.  They  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  consequences,  and 
must  not  expect  the  pleasant  girl  they  met  at  a  ball  to  turn  into  the 
housewife  of  the  Proverbs,  with  the  accomplishments  thrown  in.  In 
households  where  there  are  grown-up  spinsters  it  is  most  desirable 
that  they  should  help  in  the  work  of  the  house.  They  should 
spare  no  pains  to  add  to  the  comfort  and  elegancies  of  their  home. 
They  ought  to  learn  cooking  and  nursing,  plain  sewing,  and  every¬ 
thing  that  is  useful.  On  the  other  hand,  it  can  scarcely  in 
reason  be  expected  that  a  young  married  woman  with  children, 
and  with  only  the  assistance  of  a  raw  girl,  should  cook  for  hours 
every  day,  dust  her  rooms,  nurse  her  babies,  keep  up  her  ac¬ 
complishments,  and  retain  her  hold  on  society  and  her  husband. 
Perhaps  a  little  wholesome  simplicity,  and  war  to  the  knife  with 
Mrs.  Grundy,  might  do  more  for  the  happiness  of  young  couples 
with  limited  means  than  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  wives  to 
do  the  work  of  three  servants,  and  to  keep  up  an  appearance  of 
having  nothing  to  do  but  to  amuse  themselves. 


M.  DE  LAVELEYE  ON  ULTRAMONTANE  POLICY". 

IT  is  an  old  and  very  true  remark  that  the  odium  theologicutn  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  any  one  theological  or  anti-theological 
party.  Liberals  are  apt  to  denounce  it  as  a  peculiar  characteristic 
of  the  orthodox,  but  in  fact  it  flourishes  with  equal  fervour  among 
the  assailants  and  the  champions  of  Christianity,  and  of  this  or 
that  particular  form  of  Christianity.  M.  de  Laveleye,  as  is  well 
known,  has  lately  been  discussing  the  comparative  morality  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  countries,  and  he  discusses  it  with  a  very 
strong  and  evident  bias  against  what  is  at  present  the  dominant 
phase  of  opinion  and  sentiment  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
Ultramontanism.  He  has  since  then  contributed  a  remarkable 
paper  on  “  The  European  Situation  ”  to  the  Fortnightly  Review, 
and  in  it  he  examines  what  may  be  called  the  political  aspect  of 
Ultramontanism.  Not  that  this  is  the  sole  or  even  the  principal 
subject  of  his  paper,  most  of  which  is  taken  up  with  a  general 
review  of  the  political  situation,  and  the  impending,  if  not 
inevitable,  danger  of  the  outbreak  of  a  European  war,  or  series  of 
wars,  resulting  from  the  “  great  change  in  the  equilibrium  of 
Europe  ”  brought  about  by  the  “  bewildering  success  ”  of  the 
Germans  in  their  conquest  over  France.  The  article  closes  with 
the  prophecy,  worthy  of  Cassandra,  that  “  there  must  still 
be  many  massacres  ”  before  the  nations  understand  that  it  can 
never  really  be  their  interest  to  seek  an  augmentation  of  terri¬ 
tory,  and  that  the  smallest  countries  are  the  happiest.  That  there 
is  only  too  much  truth  in  many  of  the  suggestions  and  warnings 
contained  in  M.  de  Laveleye’s  paper  we  are  not  at  all  prepared  to 
dispute.  It  is,  however,  to  that  part  of  it  which  deals  with 
the  religious  difficulty,  or,  as  the  writer  regards  it,  the  Ultramon¬ 
tane  conspiracy  against  tbe  tranquillity  of  Europe,  that  we  desire 
to  call  attention  here.  That  there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  in  what 
the  writer  says  on  this  point  also  we  are  ready  to  admit,  and 
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indeed  we  took  occasion  not  long  ago  to  refer  to  tlie  subject  our¬ 
selves.  But  bis  way  of  looking  at  tbe  religious  crisis,  especially 
in  Germany,  where  of  course  it  comes  most  conspicuously  into 
notice  just  now,  is  so  onesided,  not  to  say  paradoxical,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  explained  except  by  that  intensity  of  religious  prejudice 
which  is  so  common  among  rival  politicians  and  pamphleteers  on 
the  Continent.  One  is  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  “  cry  of  alarm  ” 
raised  by  the  Abbe  Michaud — a  writer  differing  in  many  respects 
from  M.  de  Laveleye,  but  sharing  his  hatred  of  Ultramontanism — 
at  “  the  terrible  dangers  which  threaten  France  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  from  the  essentially  political  Ultramon¬ 
tane  and  Jesuit  party  which  now  dominates  the  Church.” 
There  is  unquestionably  such  a  party,  which  has  made 
and  is  making  its  influence  felt  both  in  secular  and  eccle¬ 
siastical  matters,  and  has  shown  itself  powerful  for  mischief. 
But  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  its  excesses  have  been  more 
than  equalled,  if  they  have  not  been  provoked,  by  those  of  an  infidel 
party,  also  powerful  on  the  Continent.  We  do  not  propose,  however, 
to  enter  now  on  the  wide  question  of  the  relative  aggressiveness 
of  the  Ultramontane  and  Secularist  propaganda.  M.  de  Laveleye’s 
comments  point  to  the  narrower,  but  more  pertinent,  inquiry  how 
far  Ultramontanism  is  responsible  for  the  present  complications  in 
Europe. 

“  A  war  to  the  death  is  engaged  between  the  German  Empire 
and  Ultramontanism.”  That  there  are  abundant  reasons  to  ac¬ 
count,  as  for  the  origin  of  the  struggle  in  the  Franco-Prussian  war 
of  1 870,  so  also  for  the  probability  of  a  renewal  of  war  between  France 
and  Germany  at  no  distant  date,  quite  irrespectively  of  any  re¬ 
ligious  considerations,  is  of  course  not  denied.  Indeed  a  great  part 
of  the  article  is  taken  up  with  expounding  some,  and  especially 
one,  of  these  reasons.  “  The  conquest  of  Alsace,”  we  are  told 
truly  enough,  “  is  an  inexpiable  cause  of  war  between  Germany 
and  France  and  other  causes,  only  second  to  this  in  cogency,  are 
enumerated.  Nevertheless,  the  principal  ground  of  apprehension  is 
Ultramontanism ;  and  here  it  is  intimated  that  the  fault  lies  wholly 
■on  one  side.  “  The  ecclesiastical  laws  which  have  furnished  the 
struggle  in  Prussia  between  the  priesthood  and  the  State  contain 
in  themselves  nothing  violent  or  unjust.”  Our  readers  will  observe 
the  admission  in  the  words  we  have  italicized  that  the  Falk  laws 
are  the  real  foils  et  origo  mail.  It  is  added  certainly  that  they 
contain  nothing  unjust,  a  point  which  has  been  so  often  discussed 
in  our  columns  that  we  do  not  care  to  return  to  it  here  further  than 
to  observe  that,  even  supposing  the  grievance  so  bitterly  resented 
could  be  proved  to  be  only  a  “  sentimental  ”  one,  a  wise  statesman 
would  not  on  that  account  be  the  less  anxious,  if  possible  to  remedy, 
and  still  more  to  avoid  creating  or  fostering  it.  The  best  way  of 
bringing  the  quarrel  to  an  end,  we  are  told,  would  be  to  adopt  the 
American  system  of  the  complete  separation  of  Church  and  State  ; 
“  but  Rome  has  invariably  condemned  that  system,  and  so  long  as 
the  State  pays  the  ministers  of  religion,  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  a 
certain  right  of  control.”  To  which  disjunctive  argument  there  are 
two  very  obvious  replies.  In  the  first  place,  the  question  is  not 
whether  an  Established  Church  should  be  wholly  exempted  from 
civil  control — which  even  the  German  Bishops  would  hardly 
venture  to  maintain — but  what  kind  and  amount  of  control  the 
State  is  to  exercise.  No  English  reader,  at  all  events,  will  be  at 
a  loss  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  distinction.  In  the 
next  place,  whatever  abstract  principles  the  Pope  may  have 
enunciated  about  the  separation  of  Church  and  State,  it  has 
been  accepted,  not  to  say  welcomed,  as  an  actual  fact,  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  several  countries  of  both  the  old  and 
new  world,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Prussian  Bishops 
would  greatly  prefer  it  to  the  status  quo  if  the  choice  were  offered 
them.  But  they  have  had  no  such  option,  nor  would  it  be  at  all 
consistent  with  Prince  Bismarck’s  policy,  or  indeed  with  the 
recognized  administrative  system  of  the  country,  to  allow  them 
the  option.  M.  de  Laveleye  must  be  aware  of  this,  for  he  adds, 
with  a  frankness  worthy  of  the  Prince-Chancellor  himself,  that  the 
Germans  consider  such  a  system  good  only  for  Protestant 
countries,  where,  it  is  implied,  the  religious  power  is  too  weak  to 
give  the  State  any  trouble.  In  Germany,  therefore,  the  existing 
system  must  be  maintained,  and  the  conflict  is  inevitable,  the 
more  so  as  “  it  has  broken  out  in  all  the  Catholic  countries — in 
France,  in  Spain,  in  Italy,  in  Belgium,  in  Ireland.”  This  must 
mean,  if  it  means  anything,  that  the  same  conflict  which  is  now 
being  carried  on  in  Germany  has  broken  out  in  the  countries 
just  specified.  Yet  it  is  marvellous  that  so  clear-headed  a 
winter  should  fall  into  such  an  utter  confusion  of  thought. 
There  is  an  Ultramontane  party  of  course  in  all  these  countries 
as  well  as  in  others  that  might  be  named,  but  in  none  of 
them  is  there  any  contest  so  close  and  desperate  as  that  now 
being  waged  between  Church  and  State  in  Prussia ;  still  less 
do  their  Governments  feel  that,  “in  fighting  Ultramontanism, 
they  are  defending  their  own  existence.”  In  France,  as  M. 
Michaud  bitterly  complains,  the  Government  finds  it  convenient 
to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  Ultramontanes;  in  Spain  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  there  is  any  Government  at  all,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  fighting  Ultramontanism ;  in  Italy,  notwith¬ 
standing  Papal  anathemas,  the  rival  powers  are  virtually  and 
increasingly  cultivating  amicable  relations  w-ith  each  other ;  in 
Belgium  the  Ultramontanes  are  not  at  war  with  the  State,  but 
form  one  of  the  two  great  parties  which  are  alternately  in  office 
and  in  opposition ;  and  in  Ireland,  the  last  and  least  felicitous 
example  in  this  strange  induction,  where  both  systems  have  been 
alternately  tried,  experience  certainly  does  not  incline  our  states¬ 
men  to  prefer  the  policy  of  persecution.  Is  that  policy  destined  to 


succeed  in  Prussia  P  M.  de  Laveleye,  if  we  rightly  understand  him, 
thinks  it  is  necessary,  and  yet  must  necessarily  fail. 

We  must  “  clearly  understand  ”  that  “  in  fighting  Ultramontan¬ 
ism  the  Empire  is  defending  its  own  existence.”  This  must  be 
so,  for  “  Prince  Bismarck  said  it  in  all  truth  in  the  tribune 
at  Berlin.”  He  has  said  it  several  times  both  in  the  tribune 
and  elsewhere,  but  whether  “  in  all  truth  ”  is  another  matter. 
It  may  be  quite  true  that  at  present  “  Ultramontanism  is  the 
natural  bond  of  all  the  enemies  of  Prussia.”  But  why  is  this  so  ? 
M.  de  Laveleye  has  already  told  us  that  the  ecclesiastical  laws 
are  the  cause  of  the  struggle,  and  he  now  repeats  still  more 
distinctly  that  “  no  ecclesiastic  will  submit  to  ”  them ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  “  the  opposition  of  the  clergy  would  have  been 
latent,  and  not  very  energetic  ”  if  they  had  never  been  enacted, 
and  “  the  Government  made  a  blunder  ”  in  enacting  them.  And 
then  he  goes  on  to  urge,  what  has  often  been  pointed  out  before, 
and  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  lengthened  argument,  that  the 
resistance  of  the  religious  sentiment  cannot  be  put  down  by  any 
less  effective  machinery  than  “  sword  and  stake,”  which  is  of  course 
not  available  in  the  present  day.  And  thus  we  are  brought  back 
again  to  the  old  question,  Why  was  that  resistance  provoked? 
M.  de  Laveleye  has  already  told  us  both  that  the  State  could  and 
could  not  have  avoided  the  conflict.  His  final  reply  is,  if  possible, 
darker  still.  The  answer  was  supplied  to  him  “  by  a  German  states¬ 
man,  who  is  better  able  than  any  one  else  to  explain  the  conduct 
of  his  Government,”  and  whom  we  may  perhaps  presume  to  be 
no  other  than  the  Imperial  Chancellor  himself.  “  The  war 
against  Ultramontanism  was  inevitable,  for  it  conspires  against 
us,  and  is  bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  new  Empire.” 
M.  de  Laveleye  says  that  “  this  explanation  struck  ”  him,  and 
he  appears  to  admit  its  truth.  Yet  it  has  not  prevented  him 
from  twice  before  explaining  that,  if  Ultramontanism  is  bent 
on  destroying  the  Empire,  it  is  for  the  very  intelligible  reason  that 
the  Empire  was  previously  bent  on  destroying  Ultramontanism. 
Nor  does  it  prevent  him  from  going  on  to  explain  the  futility  of  the 
hopes  entertained  by  German  statesmen  of  weakening  the  Papacy 
at  the  death  of  Pius  IS.  by  the  creation  of  an  anti-Pope,  and  the  sui¬ 
cidal  nature  of  the  war  which  they  are  waging  with  Ultramontanism. 
“  These  blows  will  raise  up  partisans  even  among  those  who  do  not 
share  its  beliefs,”  and  thus  at  last  “  the  time  will  almost  inevitably 
come  when  it  will  be  able  to  unite  in  one  group  all  the  enemies 
of  Germany.”  But  if  this  be  so,  and  if  it  is  also  true  that,  but 
for  the  Falk  laws,  the  Catholic  opposition  would  have  been 
“  latent  ” — which  for  all  practical  purposes  means  non-existent — 
what  becomes  of  the  “  striking  explanation  ”  of  the  German  states¬ 
man,  and  of  the  author’s  own  assertion  that  “in  fighting  Ultra¬ 
montanism  the  Empire  is  in  reality  defending  its  own  existence”? 
It  is  strange  that  M.  de  Laveleye  should  fail  to  perceive  that 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  part  of  his  article  he  is  arguing  in  a 
vicious  circle.  That  Ultramontanism  and  the  German  Empire  are 
at  this  moment  pitted  against  each  other  in  an  internecine  conflict 
is  a  patent  fact.  The  controverted  point,  which  is  of  considerable 
practical  as  well  as  historical  interest,  is,  who  struck  the  first 
blow  ?  And  to  this  M.  de  Laveleye  replies  that  it  was  struck  by 
the  Ultramontanes  because  they  were  conspiring  against  the 
Empire,  and  that  they  were  conspiring  against  the  Empire  because 
it  had  made  the  blunder  of  striking  the  first  blow  at  them.  This 
way  of  stating  the  question  at  all  events  does  not  add  any  fresh 
validity  to  the  unsolicited  advice  which  Count  Munster  was  good 
enough  the  other  day  to  tender  for  our  own  guidance,  that  we 
should  go  and  do  likewise. 


THE  SEYYID’S  VISIT. 

ffJTIE  late  Mr.  Bellew  used  to  read  Hamlet  at  a  desk  while  dumb 
-L  figures  on  a  stage  above  him  moved  their  arms  and  legs  in 
illustration  of  the  text.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Bellew  mentioned  that 
he  had  that  within  which  passeth  show,  a  man  of  sorrowful  visage, 
clothed  in  black,  laid  his  hand  upon  his  breast  and  slowly 
shook  his  head,  and  when  Mr.  Bellew  exclaimed,  “  Dead,  for  a 
ducat,  dead  !  ”  the  same  figure  made  vigorous  lunges  at  a  curtain. 
An  exhibition  somewhat  similar  to  this  has  been  presented  by. 
the  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar  and  Dr.  Badger.  The  figure  was  that  of  a 
prince  of  Arab  blood,  but  the  speech  and  the  ideas  were  indis¬ 
putably  English.  Mr.  Bellew  probably  considered  that  mere  read¬ 
ing  of  Shakspeare  was  a  tame  affair,  and  that  the  eyes  as  well  as 
the  ears  of  an  audience  should  be  occupied.  In  like  manner  Dr. 
Badger  might  discourse  on  missions  with  small  result,  but  a  new 
and  striking  effect  is  produced  when  the  Seyyid  is  addressed  on 
this  subject  and  Dr.  Badger  answers  for  him. 

The  art  of  “  working  ”  an  Oriental  potentate  who  visits  England 
has  now  been  for  some  time  cultivated  with  success,  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  as  long  as  political  stagnation  lasts  at  least  one  Sultan  or 
Shah  will  be  forthcoming  annually  to  enliven  the  London  season. 
The  sayings  and  doings  of  these  visitors  are  always  interesting, 
and  particularly  when  they  are  manipulated  by  some  religious 
or  political  party  for  its  own  purposes.  The  Seyyid  has  been 
a  pipe  on  which  Dr.  Badger  has  played  his  own  tune.  He  saw 
at  Windsor  Castle  a  portrait  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  and,  being 
naturally  affected  by  its  right  royal  aspect,  he  asked  who  it  was. 
Dr.  Badger  told  him  that  this  was  the  King  who  cast  out  the  idols, 
and  Dr.  Badger  gave  “  other  historical  details,”  and  we  are  told  that 
the  Seyyid  betrayed  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  principal  traits  of 
Henry’s  character,  and  we  quite  believe  it.  Instead  of  writing  a 
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book,  -which  perhaps  few  people  would  read,  about  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Badger  settles  an  important  chapter  of  history  iu  a  phrase 
which  gets  into  the  newspapers  as  current  information  of  the  day. 
Romanists  may  protest  if  they  please  against  this  occupation  of  the 
Seyyid  by  their  opponents,  and  in  an  age  of  equal  religious  rights 
we  incline  to  think  that  they  as  well  as  the  Protestants  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  play  their  tune  upon  him,  although  this  might  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  question  at  whose  expense  he  was  imported.  The 
India  Museum  contains  what  was  once  a  favourite  toy  of  Hyder 
Ali.  A  tiger  is  worrying  an  English  soldier  as  a  cat  does  a  mouse, 
and  the  turning  of  a  handle  made  the  tiger  growl  over  his  prey  to 
the  great  delight  of  the  thoroughgoing  enemy  of  England  who 
owned  this  ingenious  machine.  Dr.  Badger  must  surely  have  been 
guided  by  it  to  the  invention  of  the  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar,  who, 
under  skilful  management,  is  made  to  utter  pious  and  almost  Pro¬ 
testant  sentiments  with  a  delightfully  spontaneous  air.  The 
“  historical  details  ”  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.  inform 
us  that  each  religious  party  had  a  representative  at  his 
Court  of  the  sex  which  had  most  influence  there.  The 
well-known  speech  of  Kell  Gw_ynne  might  be  adapted 
to  modern  use  by  saying  “  this  is  the  Protestant  Sultan.”  The 
Romanists,  if  they  are  -vyise,  will  bring  out  their  potentate  next 
season,  and  they  will  show  him  a  picture  of  King  William  III., 
and  will  tell  him  that  this  was  a  wicked  Icing,  an  enemy  of  true 
religion,  whose  horse  stumbled  over  a  molehill,  and  he  died.  Of 
course  this  opposition  Sultan  will  be  awe-struck  with  the  Queen’s 
majesty  and  heart-wrung  at  the  thought  that  her  beloved  consort 
has  been  taken  from  her,  and  will  perform  all  popular  tunes  and  also 
that  which  is  peculiarly  his  own.  He  will  probably  find  comfort 
in  imitating  the  Seyyid  of  Zanzibar,  who  seems  to  apply  in  his 
travels  the  maxim  that  when  you  are  at  Rome  you  should  do  as 
the  Romans  do. 

The  daily  chronicler  of  the  Seyyid’s  movements  tells  us 
that  he  had  abolished  dancing  at  Zanzibar  as  frivolous  and  sinful, 
but  he  now  seeks  it  at  our  theatres.  Perhaps  his  view  is, 
that  dancing  is  only  wicked  when  the  performers  are  ugly  or 
awkward,  or  possibly,  like  the  daughter  of  a  serious  family 
who  wished  to  go  to  a  ball,  he  is  only  seeing  the  folly 
of  amusement  thoroughly.  The  historic  details  of  the 
Seyyid’s  life  in  England  are  rather  oddly  thrown  together. 
“  He  has  received  a  good  many  tracts,”  ami  he  has  seen  our  ship¬ 
ping,  and  platelayers  working  on  a  railway ;  and,  living  opposite  to 
the  Park,  and  being  surrounded  by  crowds  as  he  goes  to  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  fetes,  he  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  London  is  a 
charming  place  for  enj  oyment,  but  that  nobody  works.  It  is  diincult 
to  discover  whether  the  chronicler  reckons  the  receipt  of  tracts  as  a 
business  or  a  pleasure.  However,  to  correct  a  false  impression,  the 
Seyyid  was  to  be  taken  to  some  of  our  industries ;  and  he  also 
went  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  in  a  thin  house  Sir  Ilar- 
court  Johnstone  was  moving  for  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Acts.  It  should  have  been  explained  to  him  that  this  was  hard 
work,  at  least  for  the  listeners.  The  plays  which  he  saw  were 
Bluebeard  and  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days,  and  Miss  Lvdia 
Thompson  may,  we  suppose,  claim  some  of  the  credit  of  having 
taught  him  to  regard  dancing  as  neither  frivolous  nor  sinful.  We 
are  told  that  the  fact  of  his  having  put  down  dancing  in  Zanzibar 
is  undoubted,  but  His  Highness  remarked  that  the  negro  dances 
“  lead  to  excesses”  which  he  had  not  discovered  in  England.  The 
Lord  Chamberlain  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  hear  this  commendation 
of  his  government,  although  it  might  be  qualified  by  the  remark  that 
the  Seyyid  knows  Zanzibar,  and  Lord  Hertford  or  his  advisers  know 
or  ought  to  know  London.  The  simplicity  of  these  chronicles 
makes  them  almost  as  entertaining  as  the  Shah’s  Diary.  Seyyid 
Barghash  has  become  affected  with  a  longing  for  dramatic  spec¬ 
tacles,  but  he  received  a  deputation  from  the  Church  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society.  Did  Dr.  Badger  translate  to  him  the  speeches  in 
Bluebeard  as  well  as  the  address  of  the  deputation,  or  was  he  con¬ 
tent  with  that  part  of  a  dramatic  entertainment  which  is  in  all 
languages  the  same  P  We  do  not  quite  understand  on  what  footing 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  approached  him ;  of  course  if  they 
asked  for  toleration  and  leave  to  distribute  Bibles,  that  would  be 
intelligible.  But  if  they  had  spoken  plainly,  they  would  have  told 
the  Seyyid  that  he  and  his  subjects  held  under  the  name  of  religion 
a  mischievous  delusion,  and  if  they  had  gone  into  his  room  to  tell 
him  that,  he  might  perhaps  have  requested  them  rather  suddenly  to 
walk  out.  We  believe  that  when  the  Sultan  went  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  expression  was  given  to  the  idea  that  his  religion 
and  ours  were  the  same  thing  under  different  names ;  but 
that  is  not  the  idea  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  Perhaps 
Mohammedanism,  like  dancing,  is  only  objectionable  in  its  excesses, 
which  do  not  discover  themselves  in  England ;  and  certainly  some 
consideration  was  due  to  a  visitor  who  rose  at  3  a.h.  in  order  to 
get  the  bulk  of  his  prayers  done  so  that  they  might  not  interfere 
with  his  social  engagements. 

We  learn  from  almost  the  last  of  the  joint  speeches  of  the 
Seyyid  and  Dr.  Badger  that  an  Arabic  newspaper  published  at 
Constantinople  has  been  giving  to  the  Arao  world  accounts  of  the 
Seyyid's  reception  in  London.  If  the  speeches  which  Dr.  Badger 
delivers  on  the  Seyyid’s  behalf  in  Englisu  nave  ueen  translated 
into  Arabic  for  the  readers  of  that  newspaper,  we  feel  sure  that 
they  must  all  admire  the  facility  and,  if  we  may  so  say,  receptivity 
of  the  Seyyid’s  mind.  The  Italian  who  translated  Shakspeare  for 
Signor  Salvini  to  act  it  has  sometimes  enlarged  upon  the  text,  and 
these  amplifications  are  translated  into  English,  which  is 
added  to  Shakspeare’s  own  words  with  a  grotesque  cllect. 
^  6  should  think  that  Dr.  Badger’s  speeches  translated 


into  Arabic  must  be  a  good  deal  like  these  improve¬ 
ments  upon  Shakspeare.  They  would  be  Arabic  in  word, 
but  unmistakably  English  in  style.  It  has  been  remarked  that 
spirits  of  departed  worthies  who  have  been  induced  to  appear  on 
call  in  America  have  adopted  a  distinctly  nineteenth-century  mode 
of  speaking.  In  the  same  way  we  might  think  that  Seyyid  Barghash 
had  lived  in  England  for  years,  and  had  read  the  Times  and  the 
Record  regularly.  The  liberty,  enterprise,  and  industry  of  England 
are  supposed  to  excite  in  the  Seyyid’s  mind,  not  only  admiration, 
but  desire  of  imitation  when  he  gets  home.  It  might  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  hear  what  the  eminent  scholar  who  edits  the  Arabic 
newspaper  at  Constantinople  thought  of  this  passage  about  liberty7. 
As  regards  enterprise,  the  Seyyid  intimated  at  every  large  town 
he  visited  that  the  English  would  be  welcome  to  bring  as  much 
money7  as  they  liked  into  his  country.  At  Manchester  he  entreated 
his  hearers  to  come  and  grow  cotton  in  his  dominions,  and 
he  promises  a  hot  sun  to  ripen  whatever  crops  they  may  raise 
there.  In  fact,  we  are  to  find  the  capital  and  he  will 
find  the  sunshine,  and  perhaps  some  moonshine  also.  One 
of  the  stock  subjects  of  the  Badgerian  orations  was  the 
slave  trade.  The  Seyyid  was  made  to  remind  his  hearers 
that  this  country  took  much  trouble  and  spent  many  millions 
before  it  got  the  American  slave  trade  abolished,  and  he  inti¬ 
mated  that  the  slave  trade  in  Zanzibar  can  only  be  abolished 
by  the  same  method.  Perhaps  he  means  that  he  will  under¬ 
take  the  trouble,  and  we  may  find  the  money.  “  On  the 
subject  of  slavery,  to  which  the  Lord  Mayor  alluded  in  the 
toast,”  the  Seyyid  expresses  the  hope  that  before  long  the  free¬ 
dom  of  his  people  will  be  the  freedom  of  Englishmen.  He 
probably  takes  home  with  him  a  sketch  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  as  it  appeared  when  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone  moved  the 
repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  and  when  next  anybody 
“  alludes  ”  to  the  subject  of  slavery,  he  will  answer  that  he  is  about 
to  establish  representative  institutions  on  our  model,  and  that 
everybody  shall  be  free  in  Zanzibar  except  frivolous  and  sinful 
dancers  who  are  apt  to  push  liberty  into  license.  The  dominions 
of  his  Highness  are  said  to  he  well  adapted  for  growing 
coffee  and  sugar,  as  well  as  cotton,  and  if  such  cultiva¬ 
tion  should  be  undertaken,  it  will  of  course  be  conducted 
with  scrupulous  regard  to  the  personal  liberty  of  the  tillers 
of  the  soil.  There  is  no  slave  trade  to  Australia,  but  some  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  early  importers  of  “  labour  ”  were 
thought  by  outside  spectators  to  come  to  much  the  same  thing. 
Enough  has  been  said  about  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  in 
Zanzibar,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to  observe  what  is  done.  The 
Lord  Mayor  assured  his  Highness  that  he  must  have  derived  in¬ 
formation  as  well  as  pleasure  from  his  visit,  and  that  he  would  be- 
expected,  as  Eastern  potentates  always  are,  to  begin  improving  his 
dominions  on  his  return.  He  must  thank  Heaven  that,  at  any 
rate,  he  cannot  take  back  our  climate  with  him  to  Zanzibar.  He 
will  assure  the  Arab  race  that  England  is  very  fond  of  it,  and  we 
will  hope  that  nobody  told  him  that  the  term  “  Arab ’’among  our¬ 
selves  signifies  nobility  in  horses,  and  poverty,  squalor,  and  shifti¬ 
ness  in  men.  A  Vo  ahnost  wonder  that  some  philanthropist  did  not 
introduce  a  party  of  “  Arab  ”  children  to  the  Seyyid. 


MORE  SHIPS. 

\  PAMPHLET  by  Mr.  T.  Brassey,  M.P.  (Longmans),  conveys 
.xjL  a  useful  warning  against  getting  into  a  groove  in  ship-buil'd- 
ing.  Whenever  the  House  of  Commons  can  be  induced  to  pay  any 
attention  to  the  navy,  it  applies  itself  to  the  question  how  manv 
ironclads  are  built  or  building.  But,  Mr.  Brassey  says,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  an  armoured  fleet  does  not  make  unarmoured  ships  the 
less  necessary.  lie  asks  what  type  of  ship  is  best  adapted  for  the 
protection  of  commerce  and  for  maintaining  our  communications 
in  time  of  war.  “  For  these  duties  speed  both  under  sail  and 
steam,  and  seaworthiness  under  every  condition  of  weather — in 
short,  all  the  qualities  which  tend  to  make  a  ship  ubiquitous — -are 
essential.  If  it  is  desired  to  combine  them  with  moderate  ton¬ 
nage,  armour  must  be  abandoned.”  Ike  shows  that  the  protection 
of  commerce  would  be  a  difficult  task  for  our  navy  in  time  of  war. 
That  commerce  has  enormously  increased  since  last  we  were  called 
upon  to  protect  it,  and  both  French  and  American  writers  have 
indicated  this  as  our  vulnerable  point.  In  consequeuce  of  a  repre¬ 
sentation  by  Admiral  Porter,  the  proposal  for  a  subsidy  to  ocean¬ 
going  merchant  steamers  was  entertained  by  Congress,  and  this 
must  have  been  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  of  employing  such 
steamers  as  privateers.  But  here  Mr.  Brassey  partly  answers  his 
own  argument  by  pointing  out  that  we  might  employ  our  own 
numerous  merchant  steamers  for  the  same  purpose.  Former  ex¬ 
perience,  however,  does  not  indicate  that  this  expedient  would  be 
economical,  although  it  might  become  necessary.  It  would  be 
better  to  provide  beforehand  cruisers  fit  to  cope  with  an  enemy’s 
privateers,  which  would  be  of  moderate  size,  of  speed  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeding  twelve  or  thirteen  knots,  and  formidable  not  so  much 
from  their  numbers  or  individual  power  as  from  the  difficulty 
of  intercepting  them.  To  sweep  the  seas  in  search  of  these 
wasps  it  would  be  essential  to  send  forth  a  numerous  fleet.  Com¬ 
paring  two  ships  of  recent  design,  Mr.  Brassey  says  that  the 
Inconstant  could  never  venture  to  use  her  extreme  speed  when 
cruising  in  search  of  an  enemy.  Her  speed  when  cruising,  and 
therefore  her  power  of  ranging  over  the  ocean,  would  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Volage ;  and  if  the  speed  of  the  Volaga 
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is  adequate  for  the  purpose,  it  is  obvious  that  the  protection 
of  our  commerce  would  be  twice  as  effective  if  we  bad 
double  the  number  of  ships.  There  are  always  people  who 
insist  on  the  enormous  superiority  of  even  a  slight  excess  of 
speed.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Mr.  Carnaby  that  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  exaggeration  in  this  respect,  and  that  a 
maritime  war  would  show  that  working  speeds  of  over  twelve  or 
thirteen  knots  have  been  generally  too  dearly  bought.  An 
eminent  French  authority,  M.  Dislere,  speaks  to  the  same  effect. 
A  due  proportion,  he  says,  should  be  given  to  the  various  elements 
which  all  combine  to  make  the  cruiser  the  distant  representative  of 
the  national  power.  No  one  of  these  elements  must  be  sacrificed 
to  another  which  the  fashion  of  the  day  represents  as  of  primary 
necessity,  such,  for  example,  as  armour  protection  or  extreme  speed. 

Our  Admiralty  a  few  years  ago  determined  to  build  some  large 
unarmoured  ships,  and  the  result  has  been  the  Inconstant  and 
the  Shah ,  each  of  5,700  tons  and  i,ooo  horse-power,  and  the 
Raleigh ,  which  is  rather  smaller.  Mr.  Brassey  contends  in  sub¬ 
stance  that  it  would  he  better  to  build  smaller  ships  and  more  of 
them.  He  quotes  the  opinion  of  Captain  Waddilove,  that  the 
guns  of  the  Inconstant,  are  too  heavy  for  the  mere  destruction  of 
commerce,  while  the  vessel  is  too  unprotected  to  cope  with  iron¬ 
clads.  In  truth,  however,  this  ship  and  others  of  the  same 
class  were  designed  as  a  set-off  against  similar  ships  which 
were  supposed  to  he  building  by  other  Powers.  The  Volage 
Is  an  example  of  what  may  he  called  the  second  class  of 
unarmoured  ships.  Mr.  Brassey  states  the .  tonnage  of  this 
ship  first  at  3,180  tons,  and  afterwards,  quoting  how¬ 
ever  from  a  question  in  a  Blue-hook,  at  2,300  tons.  In 
the  same  way  the  Inconstant,  with  which  she  is  compared,  is 
put  first  at  5,700  tons,  and  then  at  4,066  tons.  The  proportion, 
however,  is  nearly  the  same  both  ways.  Captain  Waddilove  was 
asked  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  whether  he  did  not  think 
that  a  vessel  of  2,300  tons,  steaming  fifteen  knots,  had  ample 
speed  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  and  he  answered  that  he 
should  think  she  probably  had,  “  hut  if  the  enemy’s  vessel  were 
faster  than  that,  of  course  it  would  he  insufficient.”  This  qualification 
of  Captain  Waddilove's  opinion  justifies  the  building  of  the  larger 
•class,  and  Mr.  lleed  told  the  same  Committee  that  he  thought 
•our  commerce  should  he  protected  by  vessels  of  both  classes,  for, 
he  said,  “  the  Volage  might  meet  with  vessels  which  could  g'et 
away  from  her,  and  that  would  have  a  demoralizing  effect.”  Mr. 
Brassey  states  that,  up  to  the  present  time,  no  such  vessels  have 
been  built,  and  perhaps  he  may  he  right.  But  in  1865,  when  the 
Inconstant  was  ordered,  it  was  difficult  to  feel  sure  that  such 
ships  would  not  he  built.  As  Mr.  Brassey  tells  us,  the  Admiralty 
had  become  disquieted  in  1865  by  reports  as  to  new  American 
cruisers,  and  no  doubt  there  were  speeches  in  Parliament  and  arti¬ 
cles  in  newspapers  sounding  an  alarm,  which  is  now  said  to  have 
been  excessive.  There  can,  however,  be  no  question  that  Mr. 
Brassey  is  right  in  saving  that  we  require  in  greater  numbers  than 
we  have  them  now  unarmoured  ships  of  the  second  and  third 
classes,  of  which  be  takes  the  Volage  and  Magieienne  respectively 
.as  types.  It  caunot  be  too  often  repeated  that  our  effective  navy 
has  nothing  like  the  numerical  strength  which  it  had  in 
former  wars,  and  at  the  same  time  its  duty  in  protecting  commerce 
has  become  far  more  difficult.  The  warning  of  this  pamphlet  seems 
to  us  reasonable ;  hut  the  author  oddly  neutralizes  in  his  last  page 
the  effect  of  all  that  has  gone  before.  IToiu  the  Royal  he  turns 
to  contemplate  the  commercial  navy,  and  the  grandeur  of  the 
.spectacle  excites  an  enthusiasm  which  rather  disturbs  his  judg¬ 
ment.  After  quoting  some  figures  as  to  the  Ounard  and  other 
Companies,  he  tells  us  that  “  these  facts  ought  to  remove  the 
faintest  shadow  of  apprehension  from  the  most  timid  and  anxious 
minds.”  There  is  certainly  no  call  for  timidity,  but  we  bad  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  purpose  of  the  pamphlet  was  to  excite  anxiety  as  to 
the  dearth  of  certain  classes  of  lighting  ships. 

This,  indeed,  is  the  purport  of  a  recent  speech  delivered  by  Mr. 
Brassey  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Much  disappointment,  lie  says, 
has  been  felt  that  the  number  of  fighting  ships  which  we  have  been 
able  to  turn  out  has  been  year  hv  year  diminishing.  He  applies  his 
remark  specially  to  ironclad  ships ;  but  it  is  at  least  equally  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  unarmoured  classes.  “  The  extravagant  cost  of 
individual  ships  ”  may  be  lamented  more  easily  than  remedied. 
Guns  are  gaining  in  power,  armour  which  cannot  resist  guns  is 
worse  than  useless,  and  no  side-armour  can  resist  the  ram  or  the 
torpedo.  These  are  the  sort  of  topics  which  an  irresponsible 
speaker  can  always  urge  upon  a  Minister,  and  yet  that  Minister 
cannot  venture  to  desist  from  building  ironclads.  But  Mr.  Brassey' s 
speech  is  partly  an  answer  to  his  pamphlet ;  for  if  armoured  ships 
are  of  doubtful  utility,  the  only  resource  would  seem  to  he  in  un- 
armoured  ships  of  high  speed,  and  that  is  what  we  have  in  the 
Inconstant  and  sister  ships.  Mr.  Reed  well  says  that  when  a  small 
vessel  is  in  a  heavy  sea  almost  all  the  speed  that  she  developed 
in  smooth  water  disappears,  whereas  that  of  the  larger 
class  remains.  lie  thinks  that  the  Inconstant  with  her 
enormous  speed  and  her  overwhelming  battery,  although  she 
was  costly,  is  well  adapted  to  represent  the  power  of  England  all 
over  the  world.  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  we  have,  not  too 
many  large  ships,  hut  too  few  small  ships.  The  Admiralty  seem 
to  he  alive  to  the  importance  of  limiting  as  far  as  possible  size  and 
cost,  and  it  may  he  hoped  that  the  extreme  price  has  been  reached 
in  the  Inflexible,  for  which  we  are  to  pay  512,000 /.  The  remark 
that  side-armour  is  useless  against  a  torpedo  is  met  by  Mr.  lleed 
with  the  answer  that  armour  can  be  put  upon  a  ship's  bottom. 
But  this  answer  is  hardly  satisfactory,  because  our  existing  fleet  of 


costly  ironclads  have  armour  on  their  sides  and  not  on  their 
bottoms.  Both  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  and  Mr.  Reed  agree,  however, 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  us  to  give  up  armour-clad 
ships,  and  to  this  view  any  prudent  administrator  must  come. 
It  is  no  doubt  unsatisfactory  to  invest  millions  in  structures  which 
are  rapidly  superseded,  hut  it  would  cost  more  to  go  to  war,  and 
we  should  he  liable  to  attack  if  we  did  not  keep  well  to  the  front 
with  our  preparations.  The  application  of  torpedoes  is  represented 
as  likely  to  make  skill  and  daring  an  equivalent  for  costly  struc¬ 
tures  ;  and  if  that  he  the  ultimate  result,  this  country  ueed  not 
regret  it.  The  smaller  classes  of  unarmoured  ships  are  least  likely 
to  become  obsolete.  Such  ships  must  always  he  useful,  although 
they  may  not  he  able  either  to  catch  or  to  fight  larger  ships. 

Formerly  the  tendency  was  to  build  too  many  ships,  and  it 
can  hardly  he  doubted  that  a  smaller  number  of  more  fast  and 
powerful  ships  would  have  been  more  effective.  Of  late  years, 
however,  our  Administrations  have  gone  into  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme  ;  and  now,  whatever  may  he  thought  of  particular  ships,  it 
cannot  he  denied  that  our  navy  is  numerically  weak.  Mr.  Reed 
maintains  that  our  naval  position  is  pre-eminent,  although  we  have 
not  so  many  ships  afloat  as  he  should  like  to  see.  We  have  no 
adequate  reserve  of  line-of-battle  ships,  and  we  have  not  enough  of 
what  used  to  be  called  frigates.  Mr.  Reed  believes  that  the  navy 
would  he  rendered  more  efficient  by  the  building  of  smaller  vessels, 
and  he  thinks  that  we  ought  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  such  vessels  for  some  time  to  come.  But  he  is  not  prepared 
to  give  up  armour,  and  it  would  he,  he  thinks,  greatly  to  he  de¬ 
plored:  if  England  with  all  her  wealth  and  her  light  taxation 
should  take  the  alarming  course  of  abandoning  armour-plated  ships. 
He  specially  recommends  a  small  class  of  ironclads  lit  to  serve  on 
distant  stations,  and  he  is  no  doubt  aware  that  a  small  ship  is  in 
some  respects  inferior  to  a  large  ship.  Mr.  Bentinek  com¬ 
plained  that  only  sixty  members  were  present  to  hear 
his  demonstration  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  navy,  and 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt  answered  that  this  showed  that  members 
had  confidence  in  Government.  We  think,  however,  that  a  reader 
of  Mr.  Bentinck’s  speech  will  see  that  there  is  a  good  deal  in  it, 
although  the  sacrifice  of  dinner  for  the  sake  of  hearing  this  speech 
may  have  been  thought  unnecessary.  Where,  he  asks,  are  the  ships 
with  which  in  the  event  of  war  we  are  to  protect  our  commercial 
operations  P  Have  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House  who  are 
largely  embarked  in  commercial  affairs  ever  considered  what  would 
he  the  position  of  the  commerce  of  this  country  on  the  outbreak  of 
a  general  war  P  And  as  regards  line-of-battle  ships,  we  do  not 
know  what  would  he  the  result  of  a  great  naval  action  between 
ironclads,  and  we  have  no  reserve.  All  this  Mr.  Bentinek  urged,  and 
met  with  less  attention  than  he  deserved.  But  although  Mr.  Goschen 
and  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  did  their  best  to  put  him  down,  his  speech 
was  unanswerable.  We  cannot  depend  on  our  fighting  fleet  as  we 
used  to  do,  and  although  we  might  perhaps  depend  on  cruisers  if 
we  had  them  in  sufficient  numbers,  we  have  not  got  them.  Tailing 
the  most  favourable  view  of  the  qualities  of  particular  ships,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  our  fleet  is  getting  to  he  too  much  like  our 
army,  in  regard  to  which  a  French  general  once  consoled  himself 
with  the  reflection — il  n  y  en  a  pas  beaucoup. 


THE  FAMINE  IN  ASIA  MINOR. 

rTHIE  first  symptoms  of  famine  in  Asia  Minor  appeared  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  of  1873.  The  previous  winter  had 
been  exceedingly  unfavourable  to  agriculture  all  over  Asiatic 
Turkey,  the  spring  rains  entirely  failed,  and  when  the  harvest  came 
there  was  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  usual  produce.  The  scene  of  this 
calamity  was  the  district  hounded  by  Angora,  Tokat,  Konieh.  and 
Nigdeh.  It  comprises  about  forty  thousand  square  miles,  and 
must  have  originally  possessed  a  population  of  at  least  two 
millions.  As  the  summer  of  1873  advanced  the  warning-  signs 
which  had  appeared  in  spring  became  unmistakable.  Several 
of  the  provincial  governors  pointed  out  to  the  central 
Government  the  deficiency  of  the  crops,  and  plainly  de¬ 
clared  that  they  looked  forward  to  a  disastrous  year.  The 
newspapers  of  Constantinople  predicted  gloomy  things  for  the 
coming  winter.  But  at  that  time  the  Turkish  Government  was 
preoccupied  with  matters  of  grave  import,  and  consequently  it 
discouraged  publicity  being  given  to  the  coming  disaster  by  the 
press,  and  told  its  provincial  governors  that  it  trusted  nothing  of 
the  kind  would  happen.  This  meant  in  plain  language  that,  what¬ 
ever  scarcity  there  might  he,  the  taxes  must  he  collected,  and  con¬ 
sequently  the  taxes  were  collected.  As  the  season  went  on  it 
began  to  be  evident  that  the  only  prospect  of  these  people  was  to 
eat  their  small  store  of  seed  corn  and  then  to  die.  This  was  the 
situation  in  November  1873.  Early  in  December  winter  burst 
upon  the  country.  Communication  with  the  capital  was  cut  off, 
and  even  between  neighbouring  towns  and  villages  was  only  pos¬ 
sible  here  and  there.  No  one  knew  what  a  terrible  drama 
was  enacting  behind  the  dark  curtain  which  shut  out  the  afflicted 
district  from  observation,  and  it  was  only  when  that  curtain  rose 
in  spring  upon  a  scene  of  utter  desolation  that  it  was  perceived 
how  awfully  the  forebodings  of  autumn  had  been  realized  in  the 
tragedy  of  winter.  The  first  news  of  what  had  taken  place  came 
to  Constantinople  from  Angora,  a  town  about  two  hundred  and 
forty  miles  eastward  of  Constantinople.  This  town  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  place  that  had  undergone  a  siege.  Villagers  had 
crowded  into  it.  seeking  a  refuge  from  starvation.  Local  traders 
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bad  laid  in  some  supply  of  corn  while  the  roads  were  open.  But 
the  Governor  compelled  this  grain  to  he  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  it 
was  eaten,  and  the  famine  for  a  time  staved  oft’.  When  it  was 
gone,  the  people  tried  to  keep  themselves  alive  with  weeds  and 
rubbish.  Angora  suffered  severely  all  the  winter,  and,  swarming 
as  it  did  with  refugees,  was  thought  at  first  to  he  the  focus  of  the 
calamity.  But  when  the  roads  opened  and  communication  with 
adjacent  districts  was  re-established,  it  was  seen  that  Angora  was 
comparatively  well  oil’,  and  the  outlying  villages  were  in  far  worse 
condition.  It  was  found  also  that  a  murrain  had  swept  away 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  flocks  and  herds.  A  tour  made  through 
the  afflicted  district  in  June  1874  found  one-half  of  the  population 
destitute  of  bread,  and  living  upon  grass  and  herbs.  Temporary 
relief  then  came  in  the  shape  of  harvest,  which,  although  it  was 
only  a  tenth  part  of  the  ordinary  production  of  the  country,  was 
eked  out  by  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  mitigated  for  several  weeks 
the  sufferings  of  the  population.  But  it  soon  became  evident  that 
this  could  not  last  for  any  length  of  time,  and  indeed  before  August 
was  over  the  lowest  classes  were  again  without  food.  Disease  was 
rife  in  all  the  towns  where  the  refugees  had  thronged,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  clamoured  for  their  expulsion.  Another  tour  made  in 
J  anuary  last  found  the  famine  in  increased  severity.  This  was  the 
second  year,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  third  year  of  famine  will 
have  been  averted  by  the  efforts  of  the  Turkish  Government 
and  of  European  benevolence.  Relief  Committees  presided  over 
by  missionaries  at  Kaiserieh,  Angora,  and  Konieh  have  furnished 
food  to  save  life.  They  have  left  to  Government  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  furnishing  seed  corn.  At  a  public  meeting  held  at 
Willis’s  Rooms  on  24th  June  last  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
hopes  of  a  tolerable  harvest.  But  that  was  a  critical  period. 
All  the  supplies  belonging  to  the  country  had  been  exhausted,  and 
it  was  only  through  fresh  subscriptions  that  sufficient  corn  could 
be  supplied  for  the  next  few  weeks.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the 
appeal  thus  made  may  have  been  successful;  but  it  is  almost 
certain  that  disease  will  follow  famine,  and  any  funds  that  may  be 
collected  will  no  doubt  be  usefully  bestowed.  It  will  hardly 
excite  surprise  that  the  victims  of  this  famine  are  calculated  at 
150,000. 

As  usually  happens  when  people  take  up  a  subject  warmly, 
some  of  them  run  into  extremes.  Mr.  Scott  Russell  has  visited 
Asia  Minor,  and  expresses  for  the  country  and  its  people  an  ad¬ 
miration  which  is  perhaps  excessive.  He  asks  himself  why 
English  agriculturists  go  and  settle  in  Australia  when  a  rich 
country  is  open  to  them  nearer  home.  He  went  to  Asia  Minor 
believing  that  a  Turk  was  an  infidel,  and  prepared  to 
find  every  man  with  a  dozen  wives.  He  took  the  trouble 
to  learn  a  little  of  the  language  of  the  people,  to  find  out 
what  their  religion  was,  and  to  make  their  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  he  discovered  that  all  his  prejudices  on  these  sub¬ 
jects  were  entirely  w-rong.  If,  indeed,  Mr.  Scott  Russell  expected 
to  find  that  every  Asiatic  Turk  had  twelve  wives,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  inquiry  and  observation  showed  him  to  be  mistaken. 
He  might  almost  have  found  that  out  without  leaving  England. 
And  we  believe  that  the  Koran  is  accessible  in  an  English  transla¬ 
tion;  nor  can  we  regard  it  as  a  new  discovery  that  Mahomet 
taught  his  followers  to  believe  in  Christ.  Mr.  Scott  Russell  might 
have  read  in  Gibbon  that  the  liberality  of  Mahomet  allowed  to  his 
predecessors  the  same  credit  which  he  claimed  for  himself. 
Another  advocate  of  the  same  cause,  Mr.  Butler  Johnstone,  proceeds 
on  the  indisputable  ground  that  we  have  lent  the  Turks  one  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  money  at  high  interest,  and  his  enthusiasm  almost 
equals  that  of  Mr.  Scott  Russell  when  he  represents  those  loans  as 
profitable  transactions.  It  is,  however,  true  that  the  Turk  is 
always  ready  to  contract  a  fresh  loan  to  pay  the  interest  of  the 
last,  and  with  all  his  faults  he  makes  a  better  debtor  than  the  free 
and  enlightened  Republics  to  which  formerly  we  were  so  ready  to  lend 
our  money. 

The  competition  among  claimants  on  British  charity  has  lately 
been  severe,  and  it  is  possible  that  before  long  heavy  loss  and  con¬ 
sequent  distress  may  be  felt  among  ourselves.  Mr.  Butler  John¬ 
stone  complains  in  the  Times  that  France  gets  much,  while  the 
unfortunate  Turk  country,  “  in  spite  of  harrowing  accounts  of 
almost  unprecedented  suffering,”  gets  very  little.  Another  appeal 
for  help  is  made  from  Iceland,  where  volcanic  eruptions  have 
caused  severe  distress,  and  the  need  for  relief  is  urgent.  In 
this  case  as  well  as  in  that  of  Southern  France,  what  Mr.  Butler 
Johnstone  calls  “  the  powerful  machinery  of  the  Mansion 
House  ”  has  been  set  in  motion,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  result  which  he  would  anticipate  of  subscriptions  pour¬ 
ing  in  will  to  some  extent  be  realized.  Yet  another  appeal 
comes  from  Buda,  which  has  suffered  by  inundations,  and  others, 
are  nearly  certain  to  follow  from  places  nearer  home.  A  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times,  who  was  just  within  the  limit  of  the 
district  of  Asia  Minor  where  famine  had  prevailed,  wrote  on 
14th  June  that  the  harvest  was  magnificent.  But  such  unseason¬ 
able  weather  has  prevailed  in  various  countries  since  that  date  that 
we  cannot  feel  quite  sure  that  the  troubles  of  the  Asiatic  Turks 
would  end  in  a  few  weeks.  This  Correspondent  amply  confirms 
the  speeches  at  the  meeting.  Everywhere  he  found  the  same  tale 
of  ruin  and  death.  The  rich  are  now  poor ;  the  poor  are  dead  or 
have  emigrated,  except  a  few  who  prolong  life  by  charitable  help 
from  others  only  a  shade  better  off  than  themselves.  It  was  hoped 
that  in  a  few  weeks  the  harvest  would  remedy  much  of  this — that 
is,  supposing  the  harvest  to  be  safely  gathered  in — but  in 
the  interim  the  distress  would  be  severe.  The  writer  hopes 
that  the  Ottoman  Government  will  be  brought  to  see  the 


absolute  necessity  of  establishing  proper  communications 
throughout  this  beautiful  but  unfortunate  country  by  roads 
and  railways,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  that 
Government  will  at  least  promise  to  make  roads  and  railways,  if 
this  country  will  promise  to  find  the  money.  Relief  work  in  road¬ 
making  might  have  been  set  on  foot  during  the  famine  if  English 
money,  energy,  and  organization  could  have  been  freely  applied. 
But  although  Mr.  Scott  Russell  has  discovered  that  Mahomet  and 
his  followers  make  rather  a  superior  sort  of  Christians,  and  thinks 
that  the  Garden  of  Eden  must  have  been  in  Asia  Minor,  neither 
the  virtues  of  the  people  nor  the  fertility  of  the  soil  can  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  incapacity  of  the  Government ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  our  emigrants  prefer  Australia.  It  is  rather 
startling  to  be  told  that  Angora  is  only  two  hundred  and  forty 
miles  from  Constantinople,  and  that  nobody  at  Constantinople 
knew  until  the  spring  of  last  year  what  terrible  suffering  had  ex¬ 
isted  near  Angora  during  the  previous  winter.  This  is  decidedly  a 
country  where,  by  the  help  of  Mahomet  or  otherwise,  the  people  had 
need  be  virtuous,  since  they  are  very  little  helped  by  Government. 
It  was,  however,  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  authorities  that,  if 
there  were  no  harvests  in  future  years,  there  would  be  nothing  out  of 
which  to  take  the  taxes,  and  accordingly  considerable  efforts 
were  made  to  supply  the  country  with  seed  corn.  But  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  general  impression  of  Turkish  apathy  caused  a 
disinclination  to  help  those  who  were  believed  to  be  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  help  themselves.  A  gentleman  who  was  asked  for  a 
subscription  to  this  fund,  answered  that  there  were  always  famines 
somewhere  in  the  world,  and  it  was  better  to  leave  these  things  to 
nature.  That  has  been  pretty  much  the  Turkish  method,  but  now 
their  Government  can  hardly  help  being  affected  by  English 
energy.  It  must  be  allowed  that  Mr.  Butler  Johnstone  and  others 
are  entitled  to  remind  the  centres  of  English  trade  that  they  have 
made  a  good  deal  of  money  out  of  Asiatic  Turkey.  Angora  was 
one  of  the  earliest  factories  of  the  Levant  Company,  and  the  tombs 
of  its  merchants  are  to  be  seen  there.  Bradford  is  mentioned  as  a 
town  which  has  given  liberally  to  this  fund,  while  Manchester 
and  Sheffield  have  given  little.  But  then  it  is  remarked  that 
Sheffield  deals  chiefly  in  knives  and  forks,  and  these  articles 
are  hardly  ever  seen  in  Turkey.  The  apathy  of  Manchester  is 
difficult  to  explain,  as  certainly  few  places  have  a  larger  interest 
in  Turkish  trade,  and,  as  more  than  one  speaker  mentioned,  every 
caravan  that  one  meets  in  Asia  Minor  is  loaded  with  the  goods 
which  hear  its  name.  Perhaps  the  subject  was  not  taken  up  by 
the  right  people  or  in  the  right  way  at  Manchester ;  and,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  the  competition  among  these  relief  funds 
has  lately  become  rather  sharp.  It  may,  however,  be  worth  while 
to  remark  that  a  surplus  of  70,000/.  remains  of  the  fund 
raised  for  the  sick  and  the  wounded  in  the  French  war,  and 
a  difficult  question  may  arise  as  to  how  this  surplus  is  to  be  be¬ 
stowed.  About  30.000 /.  had  been  raised  for  the  relief  of  famine 
in  Asia  Minor,  and,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  the  speeches  at 
the  meeting,  it  had  been  well  applied.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  some  gratitude  is  felt  in  countries  which  are  thus  assisted, 
and  it  is  still  true  that  charity  is  twice  blessed,  unless,  indeed,  when 
it  degenerates  into  fussiness. 

O 


EXHIBITION  OF  WORKS  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE. 

THE  Dudley  Gallery  is  again  for  the  third  time  devoted  to  an 
interesting,  though  far  from  exhaustive, .exhibition  of  works 
from  which  “  colour  ”  is  expressly  excluded.  “  Black  and  white,” 
as  here  exemplified,  comprise  charcoal  and  crayon  drawings,  pen, 
pencil,  sepia,  and  Indian-ink  drawings,  etchings,  &c.  We  find,  on 
referring  to  the  first  prospectus  published  in  1871,  that  originally 
it  was  intended  also  to  include  “  Ancient  Line  Engraving,” 
“  Etchings  on  Glass  and  Metal,”  “  Lithographs  on  the  Stone,”  and 
“  Designs  for  Art  Manufacture.”  This  enumeration  of  materials 
or  processes  will  serve  to  show  how  a  sphere  which  at  first  sight 
might  seem  restricted  admits  of  almost  indefinite  amplitude  and 
variety.  The  Catalogue  enumerates  no  less  than  532  examples, 
which,  while  they  pleasantly  clothe  the  walls,  leave,  in  the  absence 
of  colour,  a  sombre  and  unexciting  impression.  Yet  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  “  white  mounts  ”  within  the  frames  fortunately 
makes  “  white  ”  supreme  over  “  black,”  light  over  darkness.  The 
collec'sam  notwithstanding  that  it  comes  as  a  thrice-told  tale, 
and,  as  a  whole,  is  inferior  to  the  first,  is  not  without  merit  and 
novelty.  Some  few  contributions  have  a  value  comparable  to  that 
of  the  care-taking  “  studies  ”  of  the  Old  Masters ;  others  may  be 
passed  over  more  rapidly  as  the  impromptu  dashings  of  daring 
pencils ;  some,  again,  are  to  be  interpreted  as  translations  of  colour 
into  light  and  shade,  while  a  considerable  and  always  increasing 
number  are  illustrations  to  letterpress  or  pictorial  chronicles  of 
passing  events. 

M.  Bida,  whose  illustrations  to  the  Gospels  have  been  already 
reviewed  in  our  columns,  takes  the  foremost  position.  “  Peace  be 
unto  this  house  ”  (290),  one  of  the  Biblical  series,  is  consummate 
in  drawing  detail  and  surface  textures.  The  composition  and  style 
are  familiar ;  Christ,  in  semi-classic  costume,  after  the  manner  of 
Raffaelle,  enters  at  the  open  door,  and  a  flood  of  light  heralding  the 
approach  illumines  a  darkness  broad  and  deep  as  that  of  Rem¬ 
brandt  ;  in  fact,  nine-tenths  of  the  picture  is  surrendered  to  shadow. 
The  language  of  light  and  shade  was  never  more  intelligent  and 
emphatic  ;  the  dwellers  in  this  house,  plain  and  honest  people,  have 
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rested  in  darkness  until  suddenly  Christ  flashes  before  them  as  a 
light-giving  presence.  There  is  no  drawing  within  the  Gallery  so 
elaborate  in  its  technical  processes ;  the  primary  material  is  grey 
chalk,  into  the  hatched  interstices  of  which  enters  occasionally  a 
thin  wash ;  thus  is  obtained  the  subdued  evenness  of  shadow  which, 
as  before  said,  covers  nine-tenths  of  the  paper.  But  the  artist 
shows  his  skill  not  only  in  the  modulations  of  his  shade,  but  in 
the  manifestation  of  his  light ;  each  shade  has  its  particular 
and  appropriate  light,  or,  in  other  words,  light  penetrates  shadow, 
while  in  turn  shadow  permeates  light.  The  means  used  is  worthy 
of  attention ;  the  lights  are  often  cut,  scratched,  or  rubbed  out,  and 
then  toned  down  here  and  there  by  grey  chalk  or  wash  of  India- 
ink ;  finally,  the  highest  lights  are  made  to  scintillate  by  delicate  but 
sharp  touches  of  white  chalk.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  artist  mul¬ 
tiplies  his  technical  methods  to  the  utmost ;  he  uses  every  possible 
means  which  can  advance  the  end  he  has  in  view,  and  yet  there  is 
no  disunion  ;  the  effect  is  not  scattered,  but  concentrated.  Artists 
and  students  generally  will  do  well  to  analyse  the  seven  examples 
here  exhibited  of  the  mature  style  and  the  complex  method  of 
M.  Bida. 

The  chief  specialities  are  the  drawings  in  charcoal,  of  which 
indeed  we  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  more  characteristic  ex¬ 
amples,  save  in  the  Paris  Salon.  The  method,  in  fact,  is 
one  which  the  French  have  made  peculiarly,  though  not  ex¬ 
clusively,  their  own ;  in  their  hands  the  charcoal  crumbles 
kindly  into  velvet  tones,  broad  broken  masses,  evanescent  out¬ 
lines  which  melt  into  thin  air,  or  form  a  network  or  cobweb 
of  shadowy  trees  through  which  the  light  of  the  evening  sky 
shines.  French  landscape-painters  such  as  Corot  have  long  dwelt 
so  lovingly  on  monotones  that  the  transition  into  the  further  nega¬ 
tion  of  simple  black  and  white  is  made  at  a  single  step.  The 
famous  M.  L’Hermitte  lives  in  a  land  of  twilight,  and  when  he  wants 
a  little  change  he  plunges  into  the  blackness  of  a  night  dark  as 
Erebus.  “  The  Procession  ”  (114)  is  as  effective  in  subject  as  in 
style ;  in  the  long  sweeping  line  of  priests,  canopy,  and  peasants 
we  are  reminded  of  M.  Breton's  masterpiece  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Luxembourg,  “The  Blessing  of  the  Harvest.”  Tbis  and  other 
drawings  in  charcoal  come  out  with  great  effect  as  the  spectator  re¬ 
tires  into  distance  ;  indeed  distance  creates  enchantment ;  the  rough 
surface  of  the  absorbent  paper  imparts  quality  and  texture,  and 
the  ragged  forms,  the  accidental  and  scratchy  lines,  fall  into 
broad  solemn  masses.  Nothing  can  be  more  impressive  than  “A 
Pilgrimage  ”  (259)  by  this  artist ;  the  figures  of  the  picturesque 
peasants  are  shadowy  as  ghosts,  yet  monumental  as  ruins  or 
weather-beaten  stones.  What  may  be  called  the  pictorial  phi¬ 
losophy  of  the  undefined  might  find  illustration  in  such  draw¬ 
ings  ;  we  seem  to  enter  on  a  region  of  mystery  and  of  imagination 
wherein  mingle  the  known  and  the  unknown,  the  visible  and 
the  half  revealed.  “Shrimping”  (245),  by  Mr.  Colin  Hunter, 
is  as  sad  as  a  dirge;  the  execution  is  rough  and  rude  to  a 
fault,  even  among  companions  in  which  negligence  is  affected 
as  a  mark  of  the  indifference  and  slovenliness  which  are  by  some 
supposed  to  be  inseparable  from  genius.  “  The  Snow-Drift  ”  (5), 
by  Mr.  MacWhirter,  is  not  wholly  free  from  the  same  charge ; 
yet  both  these  works  may  plead  in  their  favour  a  ruling  motive. 
In  nothing  do  English  drawings  usually  differ  more  widely  from 
French  than  in  the  want  of  some  governing  purpose  to  bring  all 
accidents  and  details  into  subordination  to  the  pervading  senti¬ 
ment.  Among  other  works  to  be  commended  for  the  qualities 
valued  in  the  use  of  charcoal  are  “  The  Monk’s  Walk  ”  (83),  by 
Mr.  Raven ;  “  Loch  Coruish,  Isle  of  Skye  ”  (191),  by  Mr.  Francis 
Powell ;  and  “  The  Thames  at  Great  Marlow  ”  (352),  by  Mr. 
Aumonier. 

Another  large,  and,  as  we  have  said,  a  constantly  increasing, 
class  consists  of  drawings  made  for  reproduction.  Not  only  the 
multiplication  of  picture  newspapers,  but  the  growing  desire  of 
the  public  for  the  pictorial  illustration  of  the  literary  creations  of 
our  best  writers,  fully  accounts  for  the  many  excellent  designs 
here  exhibited.  Yet  the  absentees  are  numerous ;  we  have  lost 
by  death  Frederick  Walker  and  George  Thomas,  and  some  of  the 
masters  of  the  art  who  remain,  such  as  Sir  John  Gilbert,  are  not  re¬ 
presented.  The  intention  may  perhaps  be  to  bring  forward  aspiring 
men  who  have  something  to  gain  by  making  their  talents  con¬ 
spicuous.  Mr.  Small,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  Water-Colour 
Painters,  produces  two  original  drawingsfor  a  well-known  illustrated 
newspaper — the  one  “A  Ploughing  Match”  (65),  the  other  the 
game  of  “  Polo  ”  (96).  Mr.  0.  Green  in  the  same  Institute  exhibits 
“  The  Irish  Patern  ”  (240)  ;  in  like  manner  Mr.  Marks,  A.R.A., 
sends  “  The  Wassail  Bowl  ”  (374)  ;  Mr.  Frank  Holl,  “  Phineas 
Redux  ”  (322)  ;  Mrs.  Allingham  (H.  Paterson),  of  the  Old  Water 
Colour  Society,  contributes  “Mamma’s  Birthday”  (213);  and 
Mr.  Herkomer,  of  the  same  Society,  “  The  Last  Muster  ”  (276), 
the  portraits  in  which  do  duty  again  in  the  artist’s  oil  picture 
in  the  Academy.  Nor  must  Mr.  Du  Maurier’s  sparkling  and 
piquant  pen-and-ink  sketches  for  Punch  be  forgotten,  such  as 
that  of  the  anxious  mother  of  five  buxom  daughters  who 
desires  an  introduction  to  a  Sultan  or  a  Pasha,  on  the  plea 
that  we  all  “  know  the  custom  of  his  country,  and  that  he  might 
take  a  fancy  to  several  of  the  girls  at  once.”  Pitched  in  a 
wholly  different  key  are  “  Christmas  Bells  ”  (13),  rung  by  angels; 
the  artist  is  Herr  Frolich,  the  Dane  whose  graceful  illustrations  to 
the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  gave  him  a  London  reputation.  For 
the  most  part  these  drawings  made  expressly  for  reproduction  need 
excuse,  as  being  but  the  means  to  ulterior  ends ;  they  are  apt  to  be 
emphatic  and  prosaic  in  their  facts,  hard  and  cutting  in  their  out¬ 


lines,  moreover  mechanical  in  execution,  so  as  to  admit  of  physical 
appliances  for  their  multiplication.  Moreover,  being  designed  for  re¬ 
petition  in  black  and  white,  they  are  without  that  suggestion  of  colour 
which  sometimes  adds  warmth  and  sentiment  to  line  engravings, 
etchings,  and  even  lithographs.  Turner,  it  may  be  remembered, 
usually  executed  his  illustrations  in  colour ;  and  it  is  understood 
that  the  engravers  rejoiced  in  their  victory  over  difficulty  when 
they  could  warm,  at  least  for  the  mind’s  eye,  the  grey  plate  with 
palpitating  light  and  golden  sunset. 

Our  English  artists  give  faint  indication  of  the  good  olden 
practice  of  making  for  elaborate  pictures  preliminary  studies  in, 
light  and  shade ;  therein  they  contrast  unfavourably  with  the  great 
masters  who  have  enriched  the  museums  of  Europe  with  some¬ 
thing  more  than  tentative  studies  of  figures,  draperies,  and  other 
pictorial  properties.  But  we  may  point  to  Mr.  Ditchfield’s  “  Study 
of  Rocks  ”  (47)  as  earnest  educational  .work ;  on  the  other  hand, 
Mr.  Leslie’s  “Ferryman’s  Daughter”  (323)  falls  into  flimsy  form 
just  in  proportion  as  it  seeks  tone  and  sentiment.  Such  art 
scarcely  stands  in  need  of  a  rehearsal  in  black  and  white.  Neither 
does  Mr.  Augustus  Bouvier  gain  bone  or  sinew  in  figures  which  r 
though  sufficiently  harmless,  he  is  pleased  to  call  “  Naughty  ” 
(138).  Our  English  artists,  compared  with  their  predecessors, 
appear  to  have  lost  their  “  touch  ” ;  how  different,  for  example, 
from  the  plucky  pencil  of  Prout  is  the  flaring,  yet  flaccid,  drawing 
of  “Domo  d’Ossola”  (154),  by  Mr.  Arthur  Croft !  Mr.  Barnard, 
too,  might  have  spared  us  the  infliction  of  anything  so  weak  and 
destitute  of  character  as  “  Henry  Irving  in  the  Grave  Scene, 
Hamlet  ”  (131). 

The  etchings  this  year  are  comparatively  few  and  unimportant. 
Two  portraits,  one  of  the  Rev.  James  Martineau,  after  Mr.  Watts, 
R.A.  (165),  by  M.  Rajon,  and  the  other  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle 
(247),  by  M.  Legros,  belong  to  an  ultra-mannerism  much  affected 
by  the  French.  One  has  only  to  imagine  a  dear  friend  suddenly 
made  ten  years  older  than  he  is,  affected  by  spleen  and  given  over 
to  moody  sadness,  and  then  subjected  to  some  of  the  black 
reproductions  from  photography  which  transmute  lines  of  tender¬ 
ness  into  hard  moroseness,  in  order  to  have  an  idea  of  this  style  of 
art.  However  clever  it  may  be,  it  is  assuredly  most  unflattering  and 
unpleasing.  Turning  to  another  class  of  subject,  we  find  no 
artists  so  skilful  and  faithful  as  the  French  in  translating  an  oil 
picture  into  an  etching ;  take,  as  an  example,  M.  Jacquemart’s 
miniature  plate,  “Le  Liseur,”  after  Meissonnier  (346).  But  of  all 
etchers  who  adapt  their  manner  to  suit  the  master,  M.  Flameng 
merges  his  own  personal  identity  most  thoroughly.  When  simu¬ 
lating  Toulmouche  (296)  he  assumes  th#  delicacy  and  finesse  of  a 
French  painter  of  polite  and  polished  society  ;  and  then,  again,  in 
the  rendering  of  the  famous  “  Night  Watch  ”  at  Amsterdam,  he 
emulates  the  picturesque  touch  and  the  rugged  character  of 
Rembrandt.  Among  our  leading  English  etchers,  we  have  to 
regret  the  absence  of  Mr.  Seymour  Haden;  others  creditably 
known,  such  as  Mr.  Edward  Slocombe,  are  not  at  their  best,  while 
Mr.  Edwin  Edwards  is  nearly  at  his  worst.  We  have,  however, 
to  thank  Mr.  Hook,  R. A.,  for  “Brimming  Holland”  (331),  an 
etching  which  is  made  low  in  tone  in  order  that  it  may  become 
brimful  of  sunlight ;  the  plate,  too,  has  the  rare  quality  of  being 
suggestive  of  colour.  Mr.  Hook,  as  might  be  expected,  is  one  of 
those  artists  who  see  colour  in  chiaroscuro. 

The  art  of  “  Black  and  White  ”  may  be  said  to  assume  three 
phases ;  first,  that  where  “  Black  ”  preponderates ;  secondly,  that 
where  light  prevails ;  lastly  and  best,  the  intermediate  condi¬ 
tion,  where  the  balance  is  struck  between  the  two  extremes. 
The  English,  as  a  •  rule,  with  timid  painstaking  care,  with  small 
touches  which  deck  out  the  subject  prettily,  play  in  a  high 
key,  and  preserve  as  a  means  of  light  the  white  ground  of  the 
paper.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  they  understand  the  language 
of  chiaroscuro  in  its  whole  compass  from  the  zenith  of  light  down 
to  the  depth  of  “  a  darkness  visible.”  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  often  begin  with  darkness,  and  so  through  twilight  work 
their  way  into  day ;  but  even  the  day  threatens  rain  and  thunder. 
Such  landscapes  are  funereal.  The  works  before  us  are  for  the 
most  part  partial  and  one-sided ;  they  show  the  limit  and  mono¬ 
tony  rather  than  the  inimitable  variety  of  the  method.  We  can 
only  hope  that  another  year  this  praiseworthy  attempt  may  find 
a  more  worthy  fulfilment. 


THE  OPERAS. 

IT  is  so  long  since  Gounod’s  Romeo  e  Giulietta  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  English  public  that  its  reproduction  this  year 
had  all  the  effect  of  a  novelty.  It  is  unfortunate  both  for  the  com¬ 
poser  and  his  audiences  that  only  his  one  great  work  is  to  any 
extent  known  upon  the  London  stage,  and  the  representation  of 
another  of  his  compositions  should  therefore  have  been  a  happy 
event.  By  such  a  performance  as  that  given  at  Oovent  Garden  it 
is,  however,  difficult  to  judge  of  a  work  which  is  practically  new- 
The  want  of  spirit  and  of  sympathy  with  the  conductor  in  the 
orchestra — which  may  possibly  be  the  result  of  a  divided  rule — and 
the  raggedness  and  tameness  of  the  chorus  went  far  to  spoil  a  work 
of  importance.  The  general  impression  produced  is  that  the  opera 
contains  many  beautiful  passages  which  would  be  likely  to  grow 
upon  all  who  love  imaginative  music,  in  which  Gounod  excels ;  but 
that  it  has  none  of  those  taking  effects — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
soldiers'  chorus — which  by  the  force  of  their  appeal  to  the  general 
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taste  hare  served  to  ensure  the  constant  popularity  of  Faust.  Again, 
the  book  of  the  opera  is  not  particularly  well  arranged;  more 
should  be  made  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  houses  in  order  to 
obtain  a  contrast  to  the  love  passages.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
break  the  tone  of  dreamy  emotion  in  the  long  balcony  scene  with 
the  dramatic  chorus  of  retainers  who  enter  searching  for  Romeo, 
but  there  is  here  room  for  improvement  in  the  stage  arrange¬ 
ment.  The  conventional  balcony  of  the  English  stage  lends  itself 
far  more  easily  to  the  requirements  of  the  scene  than  do  the 
curiously  devised  terraces  presented  at  Covent  Garden.  Mme. 
Patti's  performance  of  Juliet  was  remarkable  for  the  precision  and 
fluency  which  belong  especially  to  her,  and  which  are  more  valued 
by  the  public  than  are  some  higher  qualities.  It  must  also 
be  said  that  Mme.  Patti’s  acting,  especially  in  the  scene 
when  her  projected  marriage  with  Paris  is  announced,  was 
of  singular  merit.  Her  singing  of  the  somewhat  common¬ 
place,  but  very  difficult,  waltz  in  the  first  act  was  ad¬ 
mirable.  Signor  Nicolini  looked  well,  and  acted  better  than  he 
usually  does,  as  Romeo.  Signor  Cotogni  sang  with  steadiness  and 
spirit  as  Mercutio ;  and  the  fine  voice  and  method  of  Signor 
Bagagiolo  were  well  suited  to  the  Friar.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  vigorous  efforts  of  Signor  Bevignani  to  keep  the  orchestra 
and  choruses  together  were  not  rewarded  with  better  results.  His 
accompaniments  throughout  were  admirable  ;  he  was,  if  anything, 
too  quiet,  which,  especially  just  now,  is  a  fault  upon  the  right 
side. 

Semiramicle — another  opera  which  had  not  been  seen  for  a  long 
time  on  the  stage  at  Covent  Garden — has  been  reproduced  with 
one  great  attraction  in  M.  Fame’s  impersonation  of  Assur.  M. 
Fame’s  acting  was  remarkable  for  its  force  and  dignity;  the 
majesty  of  his  bearing  gave  grandeur  to  the  villany  of  Assm ; 
and  his  execution  of  the  unusually  florid  music  was  admirable. 
But  one  singer,  however  good,  cannot  bear  alone  the  weight  of 
such  an  opera  as  Semiramicle.  Neither  the  singing  nor  the  acting 
powers  of  Mme.  Vilda  are  equal  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
Queen — a  part  which  has  become  so  associated  with  Mile.  Titiens 
that  comparison  between  her  and  any  other  singer  who  may  appear 
in  it  is  inevitable,  and  by  such  a  comparison  a  better  performance 
than  that  of  Mme.  Vilda  might  suffer.  A  like  difficulty  lies  in 
the  way  of  Mile.  Scalchi,  who  appeared  as  Arsace.  Mile.  Scalchi 
has  a  fine  voice,  which  in  some  parts  she  can  use  with  good 
effect ;  but  she  has  not  the  grace,  the  dignity,  and  the  perfect 
style  which  Mme.  Trebelli  has  taught  us  to  expect  in  Arsace. 

At  Drury  Lane  considerable  interest  has  attached  to  the  appear¬ 
ances  of  Mile.  Ohapuy,  a  singer  whose  success  was  somewhat 
endangered  by  the  high  terms  in  which  she  was  described  before 
she  appeared.  Enthusiastic  admirers  of  any  particular  performer 
or  performance  would  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  extravagant 
praise  of  what  they  admire  is  more  likely  to  arouse  prejudice 
against  it  than  to  help  its  cause.  If  the  thing  is  good  it  will 
make  its  way  without  any  such  adventitious  aid ;  if  it  is 
not  good  the  disappointed  expectation  of  merit  will  probably  ex¬ 
aggerate  its  defects.  Mile.  Ohapuy  has  shown  that  she  has  merit ; 
she  possesses  great  fluency,  and  has  been  taught,  and,  what  is 
more  important,  has  learnt,  to  use  her  voice  properly.  She  has, 
however,  some  faults  of  the  French  method ;  there  is  a  want  of 
smoothness  in  her  management  of  the  interval  between  the  lower 
and  the  middle  voice,  and  there  is  some  huskiness  in  the  lower 
notes.  In  the  Barbiere  di  Siviglia  her  singing  is  better  than  her 
acting,  in  which,  while  there  is  no  remarkable  spirit,  there  is  a 
want  of  repose.  One  would  think  that  for  the  part  of  Almaviva 
in  the  same  opera  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  inter¬ 
preter  than  Signor  Brignoli.  This  singer  has  indeed  one  merit ;  he 
pronounces  his  words  with  a  distinctness  not  often  found;  but  that 
is  the  only  point  in  his  performance  to  which  any  praise  can  be 
given.  To  those  who  have  any  real  care  for  the  combination  of 
musical  and  dramatic  art  which  the  opera  ought  to  put  forth,  it 
is  discouraging  to  find  a  singer  whose  execution  is  nasal  and  into¬ 
nation  unsteady,  and  whose  idea  of  acting  is  limited  to  a  lifeless 
and  clumsy  rendering  of  the  necessary  stage  business,  accepted 
as  the  representative  of  Almaviva,  who  should  be  the  essence 
of  grace  and  dignity.  But  the  truth  is,  that  to  a  large 
proportion  of  the  audiences  who  now  till  the  opera  houses  it 
matters  nothing  whether  the  general  performance  of  an  opera  is 
good  or  bad.  There  may  be  one  singer  of  particular  merit  or  attrac¬ 
tion,  in  the  cast,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  “the  opera”;  and  that 
is  enough  to  satisfy  them.  The  performance  of  Signor  de  Reschi 
as  Figaro  contrasts  agreeably  with  that  upon  which  comment  has 
just  been  made.  Signor  de  Reschi  sings  the  barber’s  music  well 
throughout ;  and  in  the  concerted  music  the  excellence  of  his 
style  is  especially  noticeable.  He  acts  the  part  with  much 
vivacity  and  lightness  of  touch,  the  value  of  which  is  parti¬ 
cularly  brought  out  in  the  stage  business  of  the  second  act.  Sir 
Michael  Costa’s  conducting  was  of  course  admirable  in  precision  ; 
but  the  habit  of  exaggerating  the  music  of  the  orchestra  to  an 
overwhelming  din  seems  to  have  grown  upon  him.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  succeeded  in  so  completely  drowning  the  singing  of  four 
principals  and  a  chorus  that  one  seemed  to  be  looking  on  at  a 
dumb  show  illustrated  with  music  by  the  band.  Unfortunately  it 
would  appear  that  the  public  delights  in  a  storm  of  instrumental 
sound,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  clamour  with  which  it  calls 
for  a  repetition  of  the  effect  produced  by  the  orchestra  and  the 
military  band,  which  overpower  the  voices  of  the  soldiers’  chorus 
in  Faust.  The  discrepancy  in  this  instance  between  the  instru¬ 
ments  and  the  voices  becomes  ludicrous.  Faust  has  been  given 


again  with  a  change  in  the  cast,  Signor  Oampanini  filling  the  place 
of  M.  Capoul  in  Faust,  and  Signor  Castelmary  that  of 
Signor  Rota  in  Mephistopheles.  After  one  has  heard  the  Italian 
tenor  in  Lohengrin  his  performance  of  Faust  is  disappointing. 
It  has  none  of  the  grace  and  chivalry  which  he  gives  to  the 
knight  in  the  German  myth  ;  and,  perhaps  because  the  great  diffi¬ 
culties  of  Lohengrin  demand  great  care,  his  singing  in  that  part 
is  far  better  than  in  Faust,  where  the  notes,  which  would  be  beauti¬ 
ful  if  the  singer  had  a  better  method  of  producing  his  voice,  are 
constantly  lost  in  his  throat.  Of  Signor  Castelmary’s  Mephistopheles 
it  must  be  said  in  the  first  place  that  the  music  lies  better  in  the 
compass  of  his  voice  than  doesthat  of  other  parts  which  he  has  filled. 
The  music '  of  the  first  act  and  the  “  Dio  dell’  Or  ”  of  the  second 
he  sings  with  correctness  and  a  good  deal  of  spirit.  Li  his  costume 
and  acting  Signor  Castelmary  attempts  originality,  and  there  is 
enough  cleverness  in  the  attempt  to  make  its  shortcomings  very 
disagreeable.  The  dress  of  black  relieved  with  scarlet,  instead  of 
the  usual  scarlet  relieved  with  black,  is  a  not  unpleasant  novelty ; 
but  the  face  is  the  face  of  Zamiel  rather  than  of  Mephistopheles. 
The  acting  strikes  one  at  first  as  a  desirable  contrast  to  Signor 
Rota’s  weak  imitation  of  M.  Faure ;  but  it  is  marred  by  the  ill- 
conceived  attempt  at  infusing  a  certain  grotesqueness  into  the 
devilry  of  the  part,  and  by  a  roistering  behaviour  which  cannot 
belong  to  Mephistopheles.  The  defiance  of  the  crowd  and  the 
subsequent  shrinking  from  the  cross  hilts  of  their  swords  in  the 
scene  of  the  Kermesse  is  reduced  to  a  coarse  pantomime ;  and  in 
the  delivery  of  the  serenade  Signor  Castelmary’s  intonation  is 
constantly  at  fault,  while  his  acting  is  that  which  one  would  expect 
from  the  comic  devil  in  a  mystery.  The  singer  ruins  the  music 
of  the  trio  which  follows  this  by  the  introduction  of  a  grating 
laugh  which  both  musically  and  dramatically  is  quite  out  of 
keeping.  In  the  cathedral  scene  Signor  Castelmary  is  placed  at 
a  disadvantage,  so  far  as  acting  is  concerned,  by  the  injudicious 
stage  arrangement,  which  gives  to  Mephistopheles  a  certain  air  of 
Punch ;  but  that  gives  but  little  excuse  for  his  doing  much  to 
spoil  the  effect  of  the  situation  by  the  restlessness  of  his  acting 
when  dignity  is  most  wanted.  The  Marguerite  of  Mme.  Nilsson 
and  the  Siebel  of  Mme.  Trebelli  have  been  already  described  at 
length. 

One  cannot  help  wondering  why  the  Ftoile  du  Ford,  one  of  the 
finest  operas  in  the  repertory  of  Covent  Garden,  is  never  given 
until  the  close  of  the  season.  It  is  a  work  which  has  an  unusual 
dramatic  force  and  musical  brilliancy  ;  and  it  gives  to  Mme.  Patti 
and  M.  Faure  unusual  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  their 
powers.  M.  Fame’s  Pietro  is  one  of  his  best  characters.  The 
passionate  temper  of  the  man  and  the  fine  nature  which  at  one 
time  suppresses  this,  at  another  is'seen  in  spite  of  it,  are  rendered  with 
marvellous  strength  and  truth.  The  acting  is  full  both  of  grandeur 
and  of  delicate  shades.  The  gradual  progress  of  intoxication 
in  the  second  act,  and  the  sudden  recovery  from  it,  due  partly  to 
an  effort  of  will,  partly  to  the  shock  of  a  grief  suddenly  perceived, 
are  presented  with  that  power  and  fine  control  which  carry  an 
audience  away ;  and  the  Czar’s  revelation  of  himself  to  the  rebel 
soldiery  is  so  impressive  that  the  sudden  burst  of  loyalty  and  sub¬ 
mission  which  follows  it  seem  its  only  possible  effect.  M.  Faure's 
singing  is  heard  to  great  advantage  in  this  opera,  as  the  music 
gives  scope  for  the  variety  of  the  singer’s  powers  and  accomplish¬ 
ments.  It  affords  many  opportunities  for  the  grand  style  which 
M.  Faure  uses  with  fine  effect  in  the  cathedral  scene  of  Faust ;  and 
the  second  act  contains  an  air  in  which  the  singer  displays  a  mar¬ 
vellous  command  of  easy  and  finished  execution.  In  the  part  of 
Oattarina  Mme.  Patti  finds  constant  occasions  for  displaying  the 
vocal  skill  in  which  she  excels  ;  and  the  changing  moods  of  the 
character  are  full  of  interest.  The  cast  of  the  opera  is  unusually 
good ;  the  picturesqueness  of  its  movement  and  the  aptness  of  the 
music  to  the  action  seem  to  fulfil  the  desire  which  has  lately  been 
expressed,  as  if  nothing  existed  to  fulfil  it,  for  the  combination  of 
musical  and  dramatic  interest.  It  is  certainly  to  be  regretted  that 
the  Ftoile  du  Ford  is  always  kept  for  the  end  of  the  season. 


THE  JULY  WEEK  AT  NEWMARKET. 

r§MIE  racing  at  Newmarket  in  the  July  meeting  was  fairly  inte- 
J-  resting,  and  there  was  quite  enough  of  it ;  but  the  unprece¬ 
dentedly  successful  yearling  sales  were  perhaps  the  greatest 
attraction  of  the  week.  A  favourable  commencement  was  made 
on  the  Monday  at  Easton  Lodge,  when  Lord  Rosslvn’s  and 
Captain  Ray's  yearlings  fetched  very  fair  prices.  Lord  Rosslyn 
patronizes  a  variety  of  sires,  fashionable  and  unfashionable,  while 
Captain  Ray  appears  to  stick  perseveringly  to  Gladiateur.  Gladi- 
ateirr  himself  was  sold  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and  Captain  Ray 
purchased  him  for  4,300  guineas.  Three  years  ago  he  fetched 
7,000  guineas,  and,  judging  from  the  performances  of  his  stock,  we 
should  say  that  he  was  a  dear  bargain  even  at  his  reduced  price. 
The  mighty  Frenchman  has  been  unable  to  impart  any  of  his  great 
qualities  to  his  sons  and  daughters  hitherto,  and,  as  he  is  now 
getting  on  in  years,  and  has  had  a  fail-  chance  with  the  best 
mares  in  the  country,  there  is  some  sanguineness  in  anticipating 
better  results  for  the  future.  As  a  rule,  his  stock  have  neither 
been  able  to  go  fast  nor  far,  nor  have  they  been  distinguished 
by  grandeur  of  shape  or  action.  On  the  Wednesday  King  Lud 
was  sold  to  Lord  Zetland  for  6,000  guineas,  and  returns  to  his  old 
home  at  Aske.  Lord  Zetland  is  forming  a  stud,  and  the  “  spots  ” 
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long'  so  dear  to  Yorkshiremen  will  yet  again  be  seen  on  many  a 
northern  racecourse.  Far  different  was  the  fate,  two  days  later, 
of  Khedive,  also  bred  at  Aske,  who  was  knocked  down  to  Captain 
Machell  for  the  paltry  sum  of  75  guineas.  At  the  late  Lord  Zet¬ 
land’s  sale,  the  competition  for  King  Lud  and  Khedive  was  keen, 
and  Captain  Machell  purchased  the  former  for  Lord  Lonsdale  for 
1,650  guineas,  while  Mr.  Chaplin  became  the  owner  of  the  latter 
for  1,500.  It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Chaplin  had  secured 
the  best  bargain  ;  but  Khedive  has  never  won  a  race  since,  while 
King  Lud  has  carried  off  such  races  as  the  Cesarewitch  and  the 
Alexandra  Plate,  while  the  price  at  which  he  was  sold  last  week, 
as  compared  with  that  obtained  for  his  old  stable  companion,  is  the 
crowning  proof  of  the  judgment  or  luck  of  his  original  purchaser. 
Mr.  Gee’s  and  Lord  Clifden's  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention, 
and  fetched  satisfactory  prices ;  but  the  highest  figures  at  the 
Dewlrurst  stud  sale  were  made  by  a  son  of  King  of  the  Forest 
and  Virtue,  which  fetched  1,400  guineas,  and  a  son  of  Parmesan 
and  Repulse — half-brother  to  Levant — which  went  for  800.  On 
the  third  day  of  the  meeting  the  Mentmore  yearlings  were  put 
up  to  auction,  and  a  more  magnificent  lot  of  thoroughbred  colts 
and  fillies  was  perhaps  never  offered  to  public  competition.  The 
fifteen  were  all  sold,  and  fetched  the  unprecedented  average  of 
574  guineas.  A  brother  to  Corisande  was  knocked  down  for  2,450 
guineas,  thus  reviving  recollections  of  the  Middle  Park  days,  when 
two-thousand-guinea  bids  were  rather  of  common  occurrence ;  a 
colt  by  Parmesan  out  of  Hermione  fell  for  1 ,800 ;  a  daughter  of 
Lecturer  and  Queen  of  the  Vale  for  750 ;  a  son  of  Fang  Tom  and 
Moonshine  for  500 ;  and  a  son  of  Lecturer  and  Breeze  for  520. 
The  young  scions  of  Pero  Gomez,  which  were  next  offered  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Bonehill  stud,  were  also  admired  for  their 
quality  and  racing-like  shapes,  and  realized  very  respectable  prices. 
Nor  was  the  appetite  of  purchasers  exhausted,  for  on  the  following 
day,  when  the  studs  of  Mr.  Chaplin  and  the  late  Mr.  King  were 
offered  for  sale,  the  high  averages  of  the  week  were  well 
sustained.  An  uncertain  performer  like  Red  Cross  Knight 
sold  for  2,000  guineas,  the  high-bred  Rosinante  for  1,100, 
Margarita,  by  the  Duke  out  of  Tasmania,  for  1,600,  Concha 
for  1,100,  and  Morocco  for  700.  Mr.  Chaplin’s  yearlings 
were  also  eagerly  bid  for,  and  a  brother  to  Rosinante  fetched  700 
and  a  sister  to  Stray  Shot  650  guineas.  The  late  Mr.  King’s  small, 
but  highly  select,  stud  comprised  only  three  yearlings,  one  two- 
year-old,  and  two  three-year -olds,  but  the  prices  given  for  them 
were  enormous.  Of  the  three  yearlings,  Monk,  own  brother  to 
Holy  Friar,  fetched  1,800  guineas;  Analogy,  own  sister  to 
Apology  and  Agility,  r,ioo,  and  Militant  500.  The  two-year-old, 
Hypocrisy,  sister  to  Holy  Friar,  was  sold  for  2,400  guineas,  and 
the  three-year-old,  Hieroglyphic,  for  510.  Lastly,  Holy  Friar  was 
led  into  the  ring,  and  a  glance  at  his  near  foreleg  must  have  satis¬ 
fied  his  backers  that  in  all  probability  it  was  well  for  them  that  he 
was  prevented  from  putting  in  an  appearance  at  Epsom  on  the 
Derby  Day.  He  will  never  stand  another  preparation,  and  he  was 
bought  for  the  Stud  for  1,300  guineas.  Altogether,  during  the 
week,  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  were  laid  out  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  thoroughbred  stock.  Let  no  one  say,  therefore,  that 
such  stock  is  a  drug  in  the  market.  Nevertheless,  we  marvel 
all  the  more  that  people  who  are  so  ready  to  buy  horses 
seem  so  slow  to  run  them.  There  is  no  lack  of  pur¬ 
chasers  of  yearlings,  and  apparently  there  is  no  lack  of  money. 
Yet  race  meetings  fall  oif  in  interest  and  importance,  one  after 
another,  solely  because  owners  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
send  their  horses  to  compete.  Sportsmen  of  the  old  stamp  used  to 
like  to  have  racehorses  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  them  run  ;  sports¬ 
men  of  the  new  like  to  have  them  also,  and  to  indulge  in  peaceful 
admiration  of  them  in  private. 

The  racing  last  week  was  abundant  rather  than  of  high  class, 
but  the  two  chief  two-year-old  races  sustained  their  reputation. 
The  July  brought  out  a  field  of  ten,  including  Levant,  Coltness 
— winner  of  the  New  Stakes  at  Ascot — Farnese,  a  colt  by 
Parmesan  out  of  Lady  Coventry,  and  Gilestone,  by  the  Earl  or 
Palmer  out  of  Cachmere’s  dam.  The  winner  of  the  New  Stakes 
again  displayed  indifferent  form,  but  Levant  for  once  ran  up  to  her 
private  reputation,  or  rather  was  forced  to  run ;  for  Fordham,  who 
is  a  master  of  the  art  of  forcing  an  ungenerous  horse  to  do  his 
best,  by  sheer  strength  kept  her  straight,  and  squeezed  her  in 
a  winner  by  a  head.  The  finish  was  wonderfully  close,  for 
Farnese  was  only  beaten  a  head  by  Levant,  and  Gilestone 
and  Camelia,  who  ran  a  dead  heat  for  third  place,  were 
only  a  head  from  the  second.  The  victory  of  Levant  must 
have  been  a  compensation  to  Lord  Rosebery  for  his  pre¬ 
vious  disappointments  with  her,  but  she  is  pretty  sure  to 
disappoint  her  owner  again  whenever  she  is  allowed  the  opportu¬ 
nity.  The  Chesterfield  fell  to  Skylark,  who  had  previously  shown 
his  quality  by  winning  the  Gladiateur  Stakes,  Gilestone  being 
again  a  competitor,  but  being  beaten  much  more  easily  than  in 
the  July.  Low  lander  had  little  difficulty  in  giving  2  st.  to 
Ecossais  for  the  year,  and  3  st.  to  Quiver  for  the  two  years,  and 
beating  them  after  the  show  of  a  race  ;  and  Tartine’s  easy  defeat  of 
Dreadnought  rather  depreciated  Lord  Falmouth’s  St.  Leger  candi¬ 
dates.  Stray  Shot  ran  two  curious  races  on  the  first  and  last  days 
of  the  meeting.  On  the  first  day,  carrying  8  st.  13  lbs.,  she  was 
made  favourite,  but  was  beaten  by  Prince  Arthur  and  Inglewood 
Ranger;  on  the  last  she  carried  9st.  6 lbs.,  ran  in  quite  as  good 
company,  and  was  not  made  favourite,  but  won  rather  cleverly. 
The  course  was  the  same  on  both  occasions,  and  the  great  uncertainty 
of  racing  was  strikingly  illustrated.  There  were  some  fairly  good 
matches  during  the  week,  and  the  revival  of  races  of  that  class  is  a 


matter  for  congratulation.  That  between  Father  Claret  and  Concha 
was  closely  contested,  but  after  a  punishing  finish  Lord  Rosebery’s 
colt  won  by  a  neck.  The  high  price  given  for  Concha  later  in  the 
week  after  this  performance  seems  at  first  not  easily  intelligible. 
In  the  match  between  Brigg  Boy  and  Kaleidoscope  the  former 
had  no  difficulty  in  winning,  but  in  his  second  match  Sir  J. 
Astley  only  just  beat  Tripaway,  with  the  unsound  May  Day  in  the 
last  stride.  The  announcement  that  the  arrangements  for  a  match 
between  Lowlander  and  Galopin  had  been  completed  was  received 
with  great  interest.  The  match  is  for  one  thousand  guineas,  and 
is  to  be  run  on  the  Middle  Park  Plate  day,  and  the  terms  are  that 
Lowlander  shall  give  12  lbs.  to  Galopin.  The  match  is  to  be  run 
over  the  Rowley  Mile,  and  if  both  horses  are  fit  and  well  next 
October  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  exciting  events  of  modern 
times.  All  we  need  say  now  is,  that  the  course  selected  seems 
more  favourable  to  the  Derby  winner  than  to  his  opponent.  Of 
course  Lowlander  has  all  the  best  of  the  weights. 

During  the  July  week  the  Jockey  Club  held  a  most  important 
meeting,  and  passed  one  resolution  and  gave  notice  of  another,  to 
which  it  is  desirable  to  direct  attention.  The  former  resolution, 
which  was  carried  unanimously,  was  to  the  effect  that,  “  If  any 
person  shall  be  detected  watching  a  trial,  or  shall  be  proved  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club  to  have  employed » 
any  person  to  watch  a  trial,  or  to  have  obtained  surreptitiously 
information  respecting  a  trial  from  any  person  or  persons  engaged 
in  it,  or  in  the  service  of  the  trainer  of  the  horses  tried,  he  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  corrupt  practice  on  the  Turf, 
and  shall  be  warned  oft'  Newmarket  Heath,  and  all  racecourses 
where  the  Newmarket  rules  are  in  force.”  The  object  of  this  reso¬ 
lution,  which  by  the  way  was  in  force  already  in  the  Jockey  Club 
itself,  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  of  touting  and  horse- 
watcbing  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  and  which  has  resulted  in 
the  public  generally  getting  more  trustworthy  information  of  the 
health  and  condition  of  horses  than  the  owners  of  those  horses 
were  always  able  to  obtain.  It  is  very  natural  and  proper  that 
owners  should  resent  this  intrusion  of  the  vulgar  public  into  their 
affairs,  for  their  horses  are  certainly  their  private  property,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  be  protected  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  that 
property.  Practically,  however,  the  only  effect  of  the  new  rule  will 
be  that  owners  will  now  be  able  to  make  more  money  out  of  their 
horses  than  heretofore.  Hitherto,  thanks  to  the  sporting  papers,  the 
public  have  got  the  first  news  and  the  best  prices  about  racehorses. 
Now  the  tables  will  be  turned,  and  the  owners  of  horses  will  keep, 
not  the  first  only,  but  all  the  news  to  themselves,  and  will  get  the  best 
prices  also.  Racing  is  a  purely  commercial  business  nowadays,  and 
for  ourselves  we  are  wholly  indifferent  as  to  which  section  of  the 
supporters  of  racing — horse-owners  or  race-goers — gets  the  better 
of  the  other  in  speculative  transactions.  But  for  monetary  con¬ 
siderations,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  trials  should  not  take  place 
in  public,  or  why  there  should  be  any  mystery  kept  up  about  the 
condition  and  capabilities  of  horses.  But  as  modern  owners 
cannot  afford  to  keep  racehorses  unless  they  have  a  fair  chance  of 
making  money  out  of  them,  they  are  obliged  to  appeal  to  the 
Jockey  Club  to  protect  them  from  having  their  chances  in¬ 
terfered  with.  They  have  gained  their  point;  but  it  is  another 
matter  how  far  the  public,  who,  after  all,  are  the  real  supporters  of 
racing,  will  continue  their  support  unless  they,  too,  have  a  fair 
chancegivento  them  of  winningtheir  money.  Ostensibly  the  question 
settled  by  the  Jockey  Club  last  week  is  one  of  principle;  but  in 
reality  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  It 
is  noticeable  that,  almost  simultaneously  with  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Jockey  Club,  came  a  manifestation  of  sudden  energy  on 
the  part  of  the  Treasury  authorities,  who,  after  a  long  lethargy, 
have  become  alive  to  the  necessity  of  putting  down  the  betting  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  the  sporting  papers.  We  have  so  often  com¬ 
mented  on  the  injurious  character  of  these  advertisements,  which 
induce  ignorant  persons  who  otherwise  would  not  dream  of  betting 
on  horse-races  to  stake  their  money  at  haphazard,  that  we  need  not 
say  how  glad  we  are  that  the  Treasury  has  determined,  however 
tardily,  to  put  the  Act  of  Parliament  in  force.  We  are  also  grati¬ 
fied  at  Mr.  Poland’s  declaration  that  this  is  no  flash  in  the  pan,  hut 
that  the  Treasury  will  persevere  in  prosecuting  any  paper  that1 
admits  into  its  columns  advertisements  calculated  to  induce  those 
who  read  them  to  bet.  We  can  only  express  a  feeling  of  mild 
astonishment  that,  with  the  Act  in  their  hands,  the  Treasury  au¬ 
thorities  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  wait  so  long  before 
giving  effect  to  the  excellent  resolutions  which  now  influence  them 
to  vigorous  action.  We  defer  to  another  opportunity  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  a  new  rule  of  racing  which  the  stewards  of  the  Jockey  Club 
intend  to  bring  forward  at  a  future  meeting,  and  which  is  to  deal 
with  nominations  that  have  become  void  by  the  death  of  the  sub¬ 
scriber.  The  subject  will  not  in  all  probability  be  brought 
forward  till  the  October  meetings,  but  there  is  a  general  opinion 
that  the  present  rule  should  be  relaxed.  It  will  require,  however, 
careful  attention  to  frame  a  rule  which  will  avoid  the  disqualifica¬ 
tion  of  horses  whose  nominators  have  died,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  prevent  any  abuse  of  the  rules  in  force  for  payment  of  en¬ 
trances  and  forfeits.  Probably  Lord  Rosebery’s  proposition,  that 
a  Committee  should  be  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject,  - 
will  be  adopted,  as  the  best  method  of  preventing  any  hasty  or  ill- 
considered  legislation. 
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REVIEWS. 


LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD’S  MAXIMS.* 

IIACHETTE  deserves  the  gratitude  of  all  real  students  of 
•  what  may  truly  he  called  French  literature  for  the  sub¬ 
stantial  merits  of  the  series  of  reprints  entitled  Les  Grands 
f'ericaim  de  la  France.  The  thoroughness  with  which  these 
editions  have  been  planned  and  carried  out,  and  the  good  taste 
which  has  presided  over  the  material  arrangements,  make  them  at 
once  the  most  scholarly  and  the  most  agreeable  editions  which 
have  hitherto  issued  from  the  press.  To  any  one  who  knows  what 
editing  and  publishing  ought  to  be  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see  it  done 
so  well  and  carefully  as  in  the  volumes  now  before  us.  M.  Gilbert, 
the  editor,  has  followed  the  last  edition  of  the  Maxims  which 
was  published  during  the  lifetime  of  the  author  (the  edition  of 
1678),  but  he  has  added  a  great  number  of  various  readings  in 
foot-notes,  taken  from  different  sources,  such  as  the  manuscript  of 
La  Rocheguyon,  Mme.  de  Sable’s  papers,  and  the  four  earlier  edi¬ 
tions  of  the  Maxims.  M.  Gilbert  has  also  added  the  posthumous 
maxims  which  were  found  amongst  the  author’s  papers  after  his 
'  death,  and  he  has  himself  more  than  doubled  the  number  of 
these  posthumous  maxims  from  Rochefoucauld's  papers.  Besides 
these,  there  were  a  certain  number  of  detached  thoughts  which 
La  Rochefoucauld  had  omitted  from  the  successive  editions  of 
his  Maxims.  M.  Gilbert  has  collected  these  thoughts,  and  printed 
them  after  the  others.  Then  come  the  Reflexions  diverses,  an 
appendix  containing  various  things  of  interest,  including  the 
opinions  of  La  Rochefoucauld’s  contemporaries,  and  finally  a  table 
of  contents,  and  a  most  excellent  analytical  index  by  the  editor, 
based  upon  the  analysis  bv  Eortia,  but  much  more  complete  than 
his.  The  value  of  a  volume  like  this  is  increased  incalculably  by 
such  a  perfect  index,  for  it  is  especially  in  collections  of  detached 
thoughts  that  we  feel  the  need  of  being  aided  in  reference.  With 
the  help  of  M.  Gilbert’s  index  we  see  at  a  glance  everything  that 
relates  to  one  subject.  In  this  age  of  generally  good  typography 
it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  printing  of  these  editions 
is  clear  and  correct.  The  paper  is  manufactured  specially  for 
them,  and  bears  the  publisher’s  initials  in  the  watermark.  It  is  a 
good  papier  verge,  very  like  the  old  Dutch  papers,  but  whiter,  and 
soft  enough  to  take  a  typographic  impression  perfectly.  There  are, 
however,  two  objections  which  seem,  rather  to  our  surprise,  to 
have  escaped  the  attention  of  the  publishers ;  first,  that  (for 
editions  so  choice  as  these)  the  paper  is  too  transparent,  in  fact  so 
transparent  that  one  can  read  through  it  quite  easily,  so  that  the 
impression  on  one  side  of  a  leaf  spoils  the  beauty  of  the  other ; 
and,  secondly,  that  it  will  not  lie  flat,  but  is  all  in  hills  and  dales. 
Surely  these  faults  might  have  been  avoided  in  high-class  editions 
like  these ;  they  are  avoided  every  day  in  editions  incomparably 
inferior  to  them  in  all  other  respects. 

A  few  of  La  Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims  are  so  constantly  quoted 
that  it  is  impossible  to  be  entirely  unacquainted  with  them  ;  and 
it  happens  in  this  instance,  rather  unusually,  that  the  passages  by 
which  the  author  is  most  generally  known  represent  him  on  the 
whole  with  fairness,  so  that  the  popular  idea  of  him  is  not  a  very 
false  idea.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a  very  generally-known  maxim  ; 
curiously  enough  it  is  one  of  the  suppressed  maxims,  yet,  although 
La  Rochefoucauld  attempted  to  suppress  it,  few  things  he  ever  said 
represent  more  accurately  the  peculiarly  felicitous  severity  of  his 
genius,  and  his  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  not  as  it  pretends 
to  be,  but  as  it  is : — 

Dans  l’adversite  de  nos  meilleurs  amis,  nous  trouvons  toujours  quelque 
chose  qui  ne  nous  deplait  pas. 

Two  things  in  this  maxim  are  highly  characteristic  of  the 
author — the  unfavourable  judgment  of  mankind  which  it 
expresses,  and  the  delicate  moderation  of  the  statement.  Nineteen 
moralists  out  of  twenty,  having  got  hold  of  some  similar  idea, 
would  have  enunciated  it  too  coarsely,  and  alienated  the  sympathy 
of  the  reader,  who  would  have  answered  “  No,  no,  we  are  not  so 
bad  as  that !  ”  La  Rochefoucauld,  on  the  contrary,  half  wins  us, 
to  begin  with,  by  taking  care  not  to  affirm  too  much.  He  does 
not  say  that  the  adversity  of  our  best  friends  pleases  us,  that  we 
rejoice  in  their  misfortunes,  but  he  quietly  affirms  that  there  is 
always  “  something  ”  to  be  found  in  their  adversity  which  does  not 
displease  us — some  element,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  unsatisfactory  to  us.  He  goes  no  further  towards  a  defini¬ 
tion  of  what  that  element  or  ingredient  really  is,  but  leaves  the 
reader  to  follow  out  the  train  of  thought  he  has  quietly  suggested. 
The  plain  truth  is,  that  as  the  value  we  set  on  our  own  powers,  gifts, 
good  luck  of  all  kinds,  is  a  relative  value,  dependent  in  a  great 
measure  upon  comparison  with  the  blessings  which  are  possessed 
by  others,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  our  own  powers  and  gifts  is 
enhanced  in  our  own  estimation  by  every  misfortune  that  happens 
to  another.  For  example,  you  are  not  very  strong,  let  us  suppose, 
but  still  you  have  the  full  use  of  your  limbs,  and  can  walk  easily 
to  a  considerable  distance.  Your  best  friend  is  hurt  in  a  railway 
accident,  and  will  never  walk  again.  On  the  whole,  this  sad  acci¬ 
dent  is  sincerely  deplored  by  you,  and  you  would  give  very  likely 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  to  see  your  friend  as  he  was  before  it ; 
nevertheless  there  is  “  something  ”  in  the  misfortune  which  does 

*  Les  Gramls  Fcrivains  de  la  France.  Nouvelles  Editions,  publiees  sous 
la  direction  de  M.  Ad.  Regnier,  Membre  de  l’Institut,  sur  les  manuscrits,  les 
copies  les  plus  authentiques,  et  les  plus  aneiennes  impressions,  avec  variantes, 
notes,  notices,  portraits,  &c.  La  llochefoucauld.  Paris :  Hacliette. 


not  quite  displease  you,  and  that  something  will  probably  be  a 
higher  sense  of  the  value  of  your  own  moderate  pedestrian  powers. 
The  misfortunes  of  the  rich  and  great  often  give  a  great  deal  of 
quiet  satisfaction  to  thousands  of  people  who  are  not  really  hostile 
to  them.  For  example,  when  the  Princess  Royal  was  born,  a 
rumour  was  eagerly  adopted  and  widely  circulated  to  the  effect, 
that  she  was  born  blind.  People  must  have  found  a  satisfaction 
in  circulating  such  a  rumour,  and  the  satisfaction  was  probably,  in 
the  case  of  parents,  due  to  the  pleasurable  reflection  that  their  own 
children,  though  not  heirs  to  greatness,  had  not  been  born  blind. 
There  is  another  of  La  Rochefoucauld’s  maxims  on  this  subject, 
which  he  preserved,  and  in  which  the  statement  of  the  case  is  more 
moderate  still : — “  Nous  avons  tous  assez  de  force  pour  supporter  les 
maux  d’autrui.”  This  is  not  so  original  as  the  one  we  first 
quoted,  nor  so  highly  finished  in  expression.  It  is  merely  a  new 
form  of  the  proverb  “  Mai  d’autrui  11’est  que  songe.”  It  is 
briefer  than  Swift’s  statement  of  the  same  idea,  but  not  so  pungent. 
Very  probably  there  may  be  many  others  of  La  Rochefoucauld’s 
maxims  in  which  he  has  little  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  jewel, 
but  is  only  the  most  skilful  workman  who  ever  attempted  to  cut 
and  polish  it.  The  final  and  perfect  form  was  not  always  reached 
du  premier  coup,  as  we  see  in  this  edition  by  the  different  read¬ 
ings  in  the  notes.  Here,  for  instance,  is  one  of  the  most  finished 
maxims  in  the  whole  series : — 

La  philosophie  triompbe  aisdment  des  maux  passds  et  des  maux  k  venir, 
mais  les  maux  presents  triomplient  d’elle. 

The  finish  of  this  is  exquisite.  It  is  literally  impossible  to 
remove  a  single  word,  and  the  whole  is  in  such  perfect  form  that 
it  is  complete  and  rounded  like  a  pearl.  We  may  now  see  how 
far  from  this  final  perfection  was  the  first  lumbering  expression  of 
the  idea : — 

La  philosophie  ne  fait  des  merveilles  que  contre  les  maux  passds  ou  contre 
ceux  qui  ne  sont  pas  prets  d’arriver,  mais  elle  n’a  pas  grande  vertu  contre 
les  maux  presents. 

This  is  from  the  manuscript,  but  even  in  the  edition  of  1665  the 
maxim  had  not  reached  its  final  shape ;  for,  instead  of  “  et  des  maux 
a  venir,”  we  find  “  et  de  ceux  qui  ne  sont  pas  prets  d’arriver.”  How 
beautifully  the  last  seven  words  were  afterwards  reduced  to  two 
only — “  a  venir  ” !  The  same  principle  of  concentration  may  be 
discovered  in  many  other  of  the  author’s  corrections,  when  by  the 
happy  use  of  an  adverb,  a  pronoun,  or  a  preposition,  he  gets  rid  of 
several  superfluous  words ;  the  following  is  one  of  his  finished 
gems : — 

Nous  nous  consolons  aisement  des  disgraces  de  nos  amis,  lorsqu’elles 
servent  k  signaler  notre  tendresse  pour  eux. 

In  the  manuscript  and  the  edition  of  1665  this  maxim  begins: — 

“  Nous  ne  sommes  pas  difliciles  a  consoler  des  disgraces” :  and  there 
are  two  earlier  forms  of  the  conclusion — “  lorsqu’elles  servent  a 
signaler  la  tendresse  que  nous  avons  pour  eux,”  and  “  lorsqu’elles 
servent  a  nous  faire  faire  quelque  belle  action.”  It  is  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  study  of  French  to  follow  these  changes  by  the  help  of  an 
edition  of  this  kind,  nor  do  we  frequently  meet  with  an  author 
whose  alterations  are  so  uniformly  improvements. 

The  tone  which  predominates  in  the  maxims  and  reflexions  is 
generally  that  of  a  quiet  scepticism,  clear-sighted,  and  especially 
able  to  perceive  the  weaknesses  of  mankind  and  describe  them 
without  surprise,  anger,  or  exaggeration.  A  moralist  of  a  higher 
type  could  not  long  have  dwelt  upon  such  subjects  without  be¬ 
coming  indignant,  and,  once  indignant,  would  have  been  incapable 
of  accuracy.  There  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  any  perception  of  noble¬ 
ness,  and  yet  few  books  are  likely  to  be  so  useful  to  persons  of 
noble  character,  because  it  is  just  those  persons  who  are  most  apt 
to  be  blinded  by  enthusiasm,  and  La  Rochefoucauld  can  tell  them 
a  hundred  things  which  they  are  not  likely  to  discover  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  yet  which  it  nearly  concerns  them  to  know.  Here  are 
two  truths  of  this  kind — the  first  likely  to  be  useful  as  a  corrective 
of  the  pride  of  that  goodness  which  is  akin  to  weakness ;  the  other 
as  a  restraint  upon  the  philanthropy  which  counts  too  much  upon 
gratitude : — 

Nul  ne  merite  d’etre  loue  de  bonte,  s’il  n’a  pas  la  force  d’etre  mediant : 
toute  autre  bonte  n’est  le  plus  souvent  qu’une  paresse  ou  une  impuissance 
de  la  volonte. 

II  n’est  pas  si  dangereux  de  faire  du  mal  &  la  plupart  des  hommes  que  de 
leur  faire  trop  de  bien. 

We  find  now  and  then  a  phrase  which  seems  decidedly  on  the 
side  of  simple  goodness ;  but  whenever  such  a  phrase  occurs  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  followed  by  another  which  expresses  the  habitual 
scepticism  of  La  Rochefoucauld’s  nature  ;  aud  yet  in  these  cases 
the  sceptical  half  of  the  maxim  is  always  sure  to  be  quite  as  true 
as  the  other,  whilst  it  is  likely  to  be  more  original.  There  is  a 
good  instance  of  this  in  p.  1 5 1  of  the  present  edition,  where  we 
find: — “Rest  difficile  d’aimer  ceux  que  nous  n’estimons  point.” 
Here  is  a  doctrine  of  the  most  unobjectionable  land.  A  writing- 
master  might  give  such  a  sentence  as  this  to  be  transcribed  in  the 
copybook  of  his  pupils,  for  the  inference  obviously  is  that,  if  we 
wish  to  be  loved,  we  should  do  well  to  win  esteem  to  begin  with  ; 
an  enthusiastic  nature  would  conclude,  as  much  esteem  as  possible 
in  order  to  win  love  iu  proportion,  and  to  win  esteem  we  must 
cultivate  all  the  virtues  ;  so  here  La  Rochefoucauld’s  tendency  is 
as  good  as  it  can  be.  Now  turn  the  page.  On  the  top  of 
p.  152  the  maxim  is  completed  as  follows: — 

Mais  il  ne  l’est  pas  moins  (l’aimer  ceux  que  nous  estimons  beaucoup  plus 
que  nous. 

This  last  bit  is  La  Rochefoucauld’s  own.  It  is  much  more  origina1 
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than  the  first  half  of  the  maxim,  and  not  less  true  ;  hut  the  truth 
which  it  exhibits  is  of  a  kind  calculated  to  restrain  the  enthusiasm 
of  goodness  by  showing  that  it  is  difficult  for  any  one  who  is 
esteemed  very  highly  indeed  to  be  loved  at  the  same  time.  On 
the  other  hand,  with  his  usual  moderation,  he  is  very  careful  not 
to  deny  the  possibility  of  it ;  he  only  says  “  it  is  difficult.” 
Neither  does  he  proceed  to  give  reasons,  but'  it  would  be  very 
easy  to  fill  pages  with  illustrations  of  La  Rochefoucauld’s  laconic 
affirmation. 

His  conception  of  human  nature  includes  incessant  reference, 
tacit  or  expressed,  to  the  subtle  influences  of  amour-propre ,  and  he 
assigns  a  more  pervading  power  to  this  motive  than  other  and  less 
worldly  philosophers  have  usually  assigned  to  it.  In  the  maxim 
just  quoted,  as  in  very  many  others,  the  reason  why  he  believes 
what  he  affirms  is  the  importance  which  he  attributes  to  amour- 
propre.  He  supposes  it  difficult  to  love  people  whom  we  esteem 
much  more  than  ourselves,  because  he  concludes  that  in  our  inter¬ 
course  with  such  people  our  self-esteem  would  be  wounded  by  the 
comparison.  La  Rochefoucauld,  who  had  an  intense  amour-propre 
of  his  own,  had  sympathy  enough  with  other  people  to  understand 
that  they  might  have  similar  feelings.  In  the  little  essay  “  He  la 
Societd  ”  there  is  a  very  valuable  paragraph  on  this  subject  in  which 
he  really  goes  to  the  root  of  what  constitutes  perfect  good-breeding, 
whilst  he  affirms  that  few  practised  it  in  his  time.  Even  in  our 
own  day,  with  all  our  progress  in  civilization,  people  wound  each 
other’s  amour-propre  very  frequently  and  without  much  caring 
about  it.  We  English  are  especially  pitiless  to  our  inferiors 
in  this  respect,  and  rather  like  to  show  an  indifference  to  their 
feelings  as  a  proof  of  our  social  superiority.  Perhaps  the  studying 
of  the  following  paragraph  may  do  us  good,  if  we  are  not  hereditary 
incorrigibles : — 

II  seroit  inutile  de  dire  combien  la  societe  est  necessaire  aux  homines  ;  tons 
la  desirent  et  tous  la  eherchent,  mais  peu  se  servent  des  moyens  de  la  rendre 
agreable  et  de  la  faire  durer.  Chacun  veut  trouver  son  plaisir  ct  ses  avan- 
tages  aux  ddpens  des  autres  ;  on  se  preffere  toujours  a  ceux  avec  qui  on  se 
propose  de  vivre,  et  on  leur  fait  presque  toujours  sentir  cette  preference  ; 
c’est  ce  qui  trouble  et  qui  de'truit  la  societe.  II  faudroit  du  moins  savoir 
cacher  ce  ddsir  de  preference,  puisqu’il  est  trop  naturel  en  nous  pour  nous  en 
pouvoir  ddfaire ;  il  faudroit  faire  son  plaisir  de  celui  des  autres,  manager 
leur  amour-propre,  et  ne  le  blesser  jamais. 

In  La  Rochefoucauld’s  opinion  our  amour-propre  augments  and 
diminishes  the  good  qualities  of  our  friends  according  to  the  degree 
of  satisfaction  which  it  receives  from  them.  So  long  as  this  feeling 
in  us  is  satisfied,  we  think  that  our  friends  have  various  merits, 
but  when  this  feeling  is  denied  the  full  satisfaction  which  it  de¬ 
sires,  the  merits  of  our  friends  diminish  in  our  estimation.  Li  the 
first  edition  (that  of  1665)  this  idea  is  expressed  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  the  author's  usual  conciseness,  in  a  long  and 
awkwardly  worded  paragraph,  the  meaning  of  which  is  that  when 
we  believe  any  one  to  be  hostile  to  us,  our  amour-propre  judges 
him  very  severely,  making  his  faults  enormous,  and  putting  his 
good  qualities  in  such  an  unfavourable  light  that  they  become 
more  disgusting  than  his  faults  themselves.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  soon  as  the  same  person  becomes  favourable  to  us,  or  is 
reconciled  to  us  by  a  common  interest,  his  bad  qualities  disappear 
and  his  good  ones  gain  new  lustre.  This  is  certainly  confirmed  by 
the  tone  of  journalism  between  nations,  for  example  between 
France  and  Germany,  who  have  been  judging  each  other  with 
much  severity  for  some  years  past,  and  a  stern  moral  disapproval.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  follow  out  this  subject  in  considering  the 
hostility  to  neutrals  and  the  jealousy  of  allies.  We  may  have  hurt 
the  amour-propre  of  the  French  people  by  not  helping  them  against 
their  conquerors,  but  we  should  probably  have  wounded  it  much 
more  deeply  if  we  had  interfered  and  saved  them.  La  Rochefou¬ 
cauld,  who  gave  to  amour-propre  so  important  a  place  in  private 
affairs,  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  so  much  about  national 
amour-propre ,  and  yet  the  sentiment  is  even  stronger  in  nations 
than  it  is  in  private  individuals.  Certainly  this  is  the  case  in 
France  ;  for,  as  it  has  been  well  observed  by  one  who  knew  them, 
the  French  people  are  as  remarkable  for  prudence  and  good  sense 
in  their  private  affairs  as  they  are  for  outrageous  folly  in  national 
affairs,  the  reason  being  that  in  private  life  a  man  will  sacrifice  his 
amour-propre  to  the  interest  of  his  children,  whereas  the  same 
sentiment  acts  without  restraint  in  national  concerns,  and  under 
the  name  of  “  patriotism  ”  is  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  war. 

La  Rochefoucauld’s  Maxims  have  an  especial  interest  from  the 
importance  which  lie  always  assigns  to  the  secret  workings  of 
human  nature,  and  from  his  disposition  to  study  these  rather  than 
what  is  visible  outside.  It  is  a  great  discovery  to  become  aware 
that  there  is  a  latent  heat  in  human  nature  which  is  not  the  less 
real  that  it  is  quite  invisible  and  may  remain  altogether  un¬ 
suspected  until  circumstances  call  it  forth.  There  is  one  maxim 
in  this  volume,  the  ninety-first,  which  is  an  admirable  example  of 
the  author’s  fine  capacity  to  admit  the  possible  existence  of  pas¬ 
sions  which  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  could  detect: — 

La  plus  grande  ambition  n’en  a  pas  la  moindre  apparence,  lorsqu’elle  se 
rencontre  dans  une  impossibility  absolue  d’arriver  oil  elle  aspire. 

This  maxim  is  quite  characteristic  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  and 
exhibits  his  subtle  perception  at  its  best.  To  admit  that  there 
ma}'  be  something  in  a  man  which  we  cannot  see  in  him  is  only 
possible  for  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  or  for  one  with  a  rare  degree 
of  natural  sagacity.  The  vulgar  always  believe  that  they  know  all 
about  people  whom  they  “  know  ” — that  is,  about  people  whom 
they  have  often  seen  or  talked  to.  Women  especially  are  wonder¬ 
ful  for  their  confidence  that  nothing  in  a  man’s  character  can  escape 
them.  But  what  do  we  know  in  reality  P  We  see  of  course  that 


Cresar  and  Napoleon  were  ambitious,  but  what  of  the  ambitions 
which  can  never  by  any  possibility  be  gratified  ? 

The  publication  of  so  complete  an  edition  as  this  tempts  us  to 
renew  our  acquaintance  with  a  great  writer,  and  helps  us  to  know 
more  of  him  than  we  ever  did  before.  The  general  impression 
which  remains  after  this  perusal  of  La  Rochefoucauld  is  that, 
although  he  was  incapable  of  rising  to  any  great  moral  elevation, 
his  acute  insight  into  ordinary  human  nature  makes  his  observa¬ 
tions  permanently  valuable  as  a  corrective  to  foolish  enthusiasms, 
and  practically  useful  to  people  who  have  to  deal  much  with  the 
world.  The  Maxims  are  in  fact  a  mine  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  it 
is  a.  great  quality  in  him  that  he  neither  sets  up  human  nature  in 
general,  nor  his  own  nature  in  particular,  for  being  higher  and  better 
than  they  were  within  the  limits  of  his  experience.  Whatever  he 
may  have  been  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  he  was  sincere  as  a  writer, 
and  the  immortality  of  his  Maxims  is  due  to  the  amount  of  unde¬ 
niable,  yet  not  commonplace,  truth  which  they  contain,  and  to  the 
delicate  accuracy  with  which  it  is  generally  expressed. 


SEEDS  OF  SCIENCE.* 

IT  has  been  well  said  that  the  only  adequate  specimen  of  Burke’s 
style  is  “  all  that  he  wrote.”  This  criticism  may  in  truth  be 
applied  to  all  authors  whose  works  are  noteworthy  enough  to  rank 
as  corner-stones  in  our  literature,  or  indeed  in  the  literature  of  any 
land.  Nor  can  any  one  be  supposed  to  have  even  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  English  literature  until  he  has  read  in  its 
integrity  one  at  least  of  the  works  of  each  of  the  great  masters  of 
the  language.  Yet  here  is  another  little  book  which,  in  less 
than  three  hundred  pages,  supplies  a  history  of  English  literature, 
with  a  list,  to  which  biographical  notes  are  added,  of  all  English 
authors,  and  specimens  of  the  style  of  such  as  were  chief  among 
them.  It  is,  in  short,  a  cram-book  professing  to  furnish  all  the 
information  needed  by  candidates  desirous  of  passing  the  Civil 
Service  examination.  In  the  words  of  the  author,  it  “  is  simply 
designed  to  give  a  concise,  and,  as  a  rule,  chronological,  account 
of  the  principal  English  authors,  noting  the  leading  charac¬ 
teristics  of  their  productions,  and,  where  necessary,  the  pro¬ 
minent  events  of  their  lives.”  Concise  the  account  certainly 
is,  and  bristling  with  dates  as  thickly  as  Ilaydn’s  Dictionary. 
But,  if  we  may  suppose  such  an  impossibility  as  a  student 
painstaking  enaugh  to  learn  it  all  oft',  he  would  still  know 
as  little  of  English  literature  as  a  person  who  had  got  up  ail 
the  railroads  in  England  with  the  names  of  the  engineers  who 
laid  them  would  know  of  engineering.  Mr.  Dobson  makes  no 
pretension  to  original  research,  and  his  introduction  is  inter¬ 
larded  with  quotations  from  all  and  sundry.  But  unfortunately  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  mastered  his  subject  sufficiently  either  to 
have  clear  ideas  about  it  himself,  or  to  be  quite  sure  as  to  who  are 
trustworthy  authorities  and  who  are  not  among  the  mass  of  writers 
who  have  written  upon  it.  He  divides  the  whole  history  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  into  eight  chapters  or  periods,  with  a  date  beginning  and  ending 
each,  and  yet  he  explains  that  it  is  not  his  opinion  “  that  our 
national  literature  can  be  unalterably  pigeon-holed  in  the  compart¬ 
ments  in  question.”  If  so,  he  might  have  left  out  the  dates  with 
advantage.  Then,  again,  he  has  himself  a  glimmering  notion  that 
most  of  the  European  nations  are  Aryan  nations,  speaking  cognate 
tongues,  but  he  expresses  this  truth  in  the  most  confused  and 
perplexing  way  possible.  The  definition  that  “  English  may  be 
defined  as  belonging  to  the  Low  German  division  of  the  Teutonic 
branch  of  the  Gothic  stock  of  the  Aryan  or  Indo-European  family 
of  languages,”  reads  very  much  like  some  of  the  elaborate  expla¬ 
nations  attached  to  the  appurtenances  of  the  “  House  that  Jack 
built.”  Still  there  are  in  Mr.  Dobson’s  introduction  signs  of  a 
leaven  of  more  accurate  information  concerning  their  own  lan¬ 
guage  being  at  work  even  among  the  compilers  of  cram-books. 
Mr.  Dobson  has  found  out  that  English  was  always  English,  and 
he  announces  that  he  intends  to  call  it  so.  The  reason  which  he 
gives  for  doing'  so  is  thus  quaintly  put : — “  Following  many  modern 
writers,  we  shall  at  once  give  it  this  name  of  English  instead  of 
Anglo-Saxon.” 

But  still,  even  with  the  “  modern  ”  writers  to  back  him,  he  does 
not  seem  quite  easy  in  his  mind  at  taking  so  bold  a  step,  and  thus 
quotes  from  Professor  Masson : — 

“Though  good  service  has  been  clone  by  this  protest,  [i.e.  against  the 
use  of  the  term  “Anglo-Saxon,”]  I  am  by  no  means  convinced,”  says  Pro¬ 
fessor  Masson,  “  that  it  will  stand  to  the  full  extent,  if  it  is  convenient,  or 
even  necessary  to  distinguish  modern  Italian  by  that  name  from  the  Latin 
out  of  which  it  came,  it  is  no  less  convenient  and  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  the  English  of  the  last  six  or  seven  hundred  years  and  that  older 
speech,  its  undoubted  original,  which  prevailed  before  the  Conquest,  and 
between  which  and  our  present  or  recent  English  there  is  certainly  a  greater 
estrangedness,  both  of  vocabulary  and  of  grammar,  than  between  Latin  and 
Italian.  Nor  does  there  seem  yet  to  be  sufficient  reason  why  the  term 
Anglo-Saxon,  so  long  consecrated  by  German  usage  as  well  as  by  English, 
should  absolutely  be  given  up.” 

It  seems  strange  that  it  does  not  strike  either  Mr.  Dobson  or  his 
authority  that  the  case  they  cite  in  illustration  tells  directly 
against  their  argument.  If  the  natives  of  Italy  were  to  call  the 

*  The  Civil  Service  Handbook  of  English  Literature.  By  II.  A.  Dobson. 
London  :  Lockwood  &  Co.  1874. 

The  Intermediate  Geography.  By  the  Rev.  Alex.  Mackay.  Edinburgh 
and  London :  W.  Blackwood  &  Son.  1874. 

Public  School  Series  of  French  Books.  Henri  van  Laun  and  Victor 
Pleignier.  London :  Strahan  &  Co.  1873. 
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language  they  now  speak  Latin,  and  the  tongue  spoken  lay  the 
Romans  by  another  name,  that  indeed  would  be  an  exact  parallel 
to  the  folly  of  writers  who  refuse  to  allow  to  our  language  its 
own  name  until  it  had,  in  their  view,  ceased  to  be  English 
and  had  become  something  else.  In  his  virtuous  endeavour 
to  eschew  the  doubtful  Anglo-Saxon,  Mr.  Dobson  has  fallen 
from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,  for  he  has  hit  upon  the 
still  more  objectionable  semi-Saxon.  Angles  there  were,  we 
know,  and  Saxons  too,  but  the  other  strange  hybrid,  the  semi- 
Saxon,  would  have  been  a  greater  “  merveille  ”  even  than  the 
“  men  with  o  leg”  of  Sir  John  Mandeville.  “Broken  English” 
is  a  suggestion  Mr.  Dobson  offers  instead  of  semi-Saxon ;  and  as 
by  broken  English  is  commonly  meant  English  mangled  by  an 
imperfectly'  taught  foreigner,  this  looks  as  if  ho  had  a  suspicion 
that,  wherever  the  semi-Saxons  hailed  from,  they  never  flourished 
in  our  island  at  all  events.  Before  passing  over  Mr.  Dobson’s 
first  chapter,  we  cannot  help  pointing  out  that,  although  the 
boundaries  of  the  Welsh  kingdoms  are  rather  hazy,  we  still  have 
a  clearer  notion  of  their  extent  than  to  believe  that  Strath-Olyde 
was  included  in  “  Western  Britain  from  Galloway  to  the  Land’s 
End  ” ;  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Dobson  can  prove  that  the  river 
Clyde  in  those  days  did  not  mean  the  Clyde,  but  the  Solway.  And, 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Dobson  and  his  readers,  we  may  add  that 
the  word  “  grail  ”  has  been  traced  to  a  Basque  word,  meaning  a 
porringer — a  far  more  likely  derivation  than  the  “  sanguis  realis  ” 
which  he  suggests. 

English,  according  to  Mr.  Dobson,  was  conjured  somehow  out  of 
semi-Saxon  by  “  two  revolutions.”  But  the  word  revolution  is  used 
by  him  in  a  special  and  elastic  sense.  The  first  revolution  means 
cutting  something  off,  the  second  adding  something  on.  lie  tells  us 
that  by  “the  breaking  up  of  its  inflexional  system,  which  constitutes 
its  First  Devolution,”  English  “  became  an  illiterate  patois.”  By 
dropping  its  inflexions  English  was  only  following  the  law 
which  regulates  the  growth  of  all  living  tongues,  and  which 
suggests  the  possibility  that  the  monosyllabic  may  be  the  final,  as 
it  was  the  primitive,  form  of  language.  If  Mr.  Dobson  will 
compare  the  Gospels  as  translated  by  Ulfilas  and  by  Luther,  he 
will  find  the  Gothic  the  more  inflected  language  of  the  two  ;  yet 
we  suppose  he  would  hardly  venture  to  denounce  German  as  an 
“  illiterate  patois.” 

Mr.  Dobson  is  much  more  at  home  among  very  recent,  and  we 
may  add  very  light,  English  literature  than  among  the  writers  of 
the  earlier  periods.  He  dwells  with  much  gusto  on  the  novels  of 
Thackeray  and  Dickens,  which  he  has  clearly  read  and  liked  ;  in¬ 
deed  he  devotes  more  pages  to  these  humourists  and  their  works 
than  he  does  to  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  It  does  seem  rather  a 
waste  of  words,  in  a  book  which  has  to  get  through  English 
literature  in  two  hundred  pages,  to  describe  the  work  done  by  the 
boy  Dickens  at  Day  and  Martin’s  as  a  “  subordinate  employment 
in  a  warehouse  in  the  Strand.”  And  surely  Charlotte  Smith 
might  have  been  allowed  half  a  line  more  to  give  her  her  due  meed 
of  praise  as  the  reviver  of  the  English  sonnet. 

AVe  lay  this  little  manual  aside  strengthened  in  our  opinion 
that  no  man,  unless  he  be  a  “  deacon  of  his  craft,”  should  take  upon 
him  to  write  an  elementary  book  about  it,  and  that  those  who  try 
their  “  prentice  hands  ”  on  such  an  undertaking  only  add  to  the 
distressing  number  of  “  our  failures.”  The  smaller  the  compass  of 
the  book  the  greater  the  man  who  writes  it  ought  to  be.  It  is 
only  those  who  have  made  themselves  masters  of  their  subject 
who  dare  to  express  themselves  in  language  clear  enough  to  convey 
any  just  notions  of  that  subject  to  the  ignorant,  in  words  so  plain 
and  simple  that  it  is  impossible  for  errors  to  lurk  behind  them. 
This  truth  is  becoming  more  keenly  felt  every  day.  Until  very 
recently  it  was  the  custom  for  any  Miss  Snooks  or  Mrs.  Tomkins 
who  had  a  fancy  for  scribbling  to  dilute  a  smattering  of  sense 
picked  up  from  other  people’s  books  with  a  vast  deal  of  nonsense 
of  her  own,  and  to  publish  the  result  of  her  efforts  as  a  suitable 
manual  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons.  Such  manuals, 
above  all  if  they  were  couched  in  the  form  of  question  and 
answer,  generally  met  with  a  ready  acceptance  and  many  pur¬ 
chasers.  Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  a  great  advance  in 
the  right  direction  has  been  made.  Men  of  mark  in  their  several 
walks  have  taken  pity  on  the  generation  of  schoolboys  and  school¬ 
girls,  and  have  devoted  time  and  pains  to  placing  the  elements  of 
real  knowledge  within  their  reach.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
blunderers  will  ere  long  be  driven  from  the  field,  and  leave  the 
task  of  sowing  the  “  seeds  of  science”  to  those  who  can  distinguish 
the  good  seed  from  the  tares. 

Next  on  our  list  comes  the  Intermediate  Geography  Book.  Not 
very  long  ago,  in  touching  on  the  shortcomings  of  certain  small 
books  which  treated  of  the  same  subject,  we  gave  some  few 
hints  as  to  how,  in  our  opinion,  geography  ought  to  be  taught. 
We  turn  to  Dr.  Mackay’s  book  in  hopes  of  seeing  that  our 
hints  have  been  acted  upon,  but  we  lay  it  down  feeling  that, 
in  striving  to  enlighten  the  compilers  of  small  school-books,  our 
toil,  Sisyphus-like,  has  been  wasted  in  trying  to  give  a  lift  to 
a  body  so  dense  that  it  is  doomed  to  fall  by  the  weight  of 
its  own  dulness.  Geography  is  a  most  useful  science,  and 
one  in  which  the  dullest  of  human  beings  even  can  be  in¬ 
terested.  There  is  no  science  moreover  about  which  educated 
people  are  expected  to  know  more,  and  do  practically  know  less. 
Yet  in  no  other  science  are  errors  or  ignorance  so  constantly  liable 
to  detection  and  exposure.  Even  those  terrors  of  school-children, 
i  niversity  Examiners,  if  weighed  in  the  balance  of  geography,  will 
be  found  wanting.  We  have  heard  of  one  of  these  paragons  of 


learning  who  asked  naively  whether  a  certain  group  of  islands 
was  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  while 
another  criticized  the  answers  given  in  to  the  papers  he  had  set, 
a9  being  like  two  French  sea  -ports,  Toulon  and  Toulouse.  Not 
one  in  a  hundred  of  the  best-educated  persons  could  name  all  the 
counties  of  Scotland  or  the  departments  of  France  without  a 
blunder,  or  at  a  moment ’s  notice  tell  where  to  find  Blenheim  or 
Orange,  or  indeed  any  of  the  places  in  France  or  Germany  con¬ 
nected  with  English  history.  Yet  all  these  things  children  are 
expected  to  know  by  sheer  force  of  memory.  The  present  method 
of  teaching  geography  is  epitomized  in  the  familiar  line  of  Dr. 
Watts — “  Hard  names  at  first  and  threatening  words.”  The 
lesson  set  is  made  up  of  “hard  names,”  and  the  “threatening 
words  ”  are  sure  to  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  hard 
names  sifting  through  instead  of  staying  in  the  learner’s  head. 
In  the  very  first  lesson  the  intellect  of  a  young  child  is  set  to 
grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  the  solar  system,  or  perhaps  it  is 
made  to  calculate  how  much  the  circumference  of  the  earth,  or 
the  distance  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  would  amount  to  if 
stated  in  barleycorns,  or  some  equally  absurd  and  abstruse  cal¬ 
culation.  Dr.  Mackay’s  Geography-book  is  neither  better  nor 
worse  than  its  fellows.  There  is  no  attempt  made  to  explain  the 
meaning  or  derivation  of  the  names  of  the  places  which  the 
learner  is  required  to  remember.  To  make  his  task  harder  and 
load  his  memory  still  more,  he  is  now  and  then  told  that  at  a  certain 
place  a  battle  was  fought,  or  some  philosopher  or  statesman,  of 
whom  probably  he  never  heard,  was  born  or  is  buried.  Occasion¬ 
ally  these  are  varied  by  such  curious  items  of  information  as  that 
Germany  is  the  “stronghold  of  infidelity,”  that  certain  people 
belong  to  the  “  Greco-Latin  stock,”  or  “  Finno-Tartarian  family 
that  Dutch  is  spoken  in  Holland,  but  “  Flemish  in  the  south,”  or  that 
the  “  Ashantees  excel  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  instruments.” 
It  is  clear  that,  if  such  manuals  of  geography  find  ready  sale  and 
are  still  in  use,  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  must  be  the 
dullest  and  least  intelligent  of  human  beings.  They  have  not  yet 
had  their  eyes  opened  to  the  need  of  first  explaining-  the  reason  of 
the  inequalities  in  the  crust  of  the  earth,  if  they  would  teach 
geography  aright  instead  of  stuffing  children's  heads  with  the 
names  of  the  haunts  of  men  upon  its  surface. 

The  Public  School  Series  of  French  Buolcs  is  intended  to  teach 
French  to  schoolboys  attending  public  schools.  Such  boys  must  at 
least  have  some  knowledge  of  Latin,  yet  from  the  firstpageto  the  last 
not  a  word  is  said  to  explain  the  tie  between  the  two  languages. 
Yet  one  of  the  most  obvious  uses  of  learning  Latin  is  that  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  key  to  the  Romance  languages  which  enables  any  intelli¬ 
gent  boy  to  master  them  with  half  the  labour  that  they  cost  girls, 
to  whom  Latin  is  forbidden  fruit.  But  M.  van  Laun  and  M. 
Pleignier  seem  to  have  set  to  work  with  the  determination  to 
strengthen  the  prejudice  which  looks  on  Latin  as  a  dead  language, 
so  completely  do  they  ignore  its  existence  in  modern  French.  The 
first  part  of  these  little  French  primers  is  intended  for  children  of 
from  five  to  ten  years  old,  yet  nearly  half  of  it  is  devoted  to 
an  attempt  to  teach  pronunciation  by  verbal  explanations.  All 
such  attempts  must  be  signal  failures.  No  exact  equivalents  of 
the  sounds  of  one  language  are  to  be  found  in  another.  We 
should  be  glad  to  know  for  whom  these  explanations  are  intended. 
Children  can  neither  read  nor  understand  them,  and  any  teacher 
who  tries  by  their  aid  to  acquire  the  pronunciation  of  French  will 
speak  a  queer  jargon,  unintelligible  to  French  and  English  alike. 
The  compilers  themselves  have,  it  would  seem,  no  notion  of  their 
own  language  in  any  state  before  its  present  form,  nor  any  glim¬ 
mering  of  light  as  to  the  stages  of  growth  it  passed  through  to 
reach  that  form.  They  believe,  and  would  have  their  pupils  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  accents  is  to  modify  sound. 
“  The  circumflex  accent,”  they  tell  us,  “  is  placed  over  any  vowel  to 
give  it  a  long  sound.”  They  have  yet  to  learn  that  not  only  the  cir¬ 
cumflex  but  also  the  grave  and  acute  accents  are  almost  invariably 
survivals  of  a  lost  letter.  Then,  again,  “  eai  ”  is  pronounced  like 
“a”  in  the  English  word  mate,  and  before  s,  z,  and  e  mute  a  little 
longer,  as  un  geai,  a  jackdaw ;  ils  sonyeaient,  they  dreamed,  and 
so  on.  It  seems  hardly  credible  that  any  one  who  either  learns  or 
teaches  French  should  imagine  that  the  e  in  such  a  combination 
has  any  influence  on  the  sound,  instead  of  seeing  that  it  is  used 
merely  to  soften  the  sound  of  the  g. 

The  grotesque  blunders  of  an  Englishman  speaking  French  are  a 
favourite  source  of  fun  with  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel. 
Every  travelled  Englishman  has  some  droll  story  to  tell  of  the 
embarrassment  he  felt  when  he  first  tried  to  air  his  French  in 
France,  owing  to  his  inability  to  distinguish  between  such  words 
as  “  cocher”  and  “  cochon,”  “  cauchemar  ”  and  “cachemire,”  “  feu” 
and  “  fou,”  “  egout  ”  and  “  ragout.”  Scarcely  a  novel  issues  from 
the  English  press  without  pag-es  sprinkled  over  with  French 
phrases  in  which  sense  and  grammar  are  alike  disregarded.  Even 
the  Times  not  very  long-ago,  by  announcing  that  Messrs.  “  Chavire,” 
“  Canot,”  and  “  Bourrasque  ”  had  perished  in  a  boating  accident, 
gave  great  delight  to  foreign  wits,  and  made  patent  to  the  world  our 
national  ignorance  of  idiomatic  French.  Yet  no  other  people  spend 
so  much  time  in  acquiring  a  foreign  tongue.  Some  reform  is  urgently 
needed  in  the  books  used  and  the  way  of  teaching.  In  his  Gram- 
maire  Historique  M.  Bracket  has  shown  how  learning  French  can 
be  made  an  exercise  of  the  intellect  instead  of  mere  gymnastics  of 
the  memory,  and  in  his  Dictionary  he  has  proved  that  every  word 
has  a  story  to  tell  to  those  who  know  how  to  listen  to  it.  But  his 
books,  delightful  as  they  are,  are  not  suited  to  beginners,  as  they 
take  for  granted  a  considerable  knowledge  of  both  French  and 
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Latin.  There  is  great  need  of  a  really  intelligent  French  primer 
containing  the  first  elements  of  the  language  scientifically  explained. 
Such  a  primer  would,  we  feel  confident,  he  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
learners  whom  it  would  deliver  from  the  thraldom  of  Noel  and 
Chapsal’s  endless  rules  and  countless  exceptions,  or  from  the  vain 
repetitions  of  Ollendorff. 


LEWES  ON  ACTORS  AND  ACTING.* 

WE  have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  remark  upon  the  de¬ 
cadence  of  dramatic  criticism,  a  decadence  which  is  possibly 
the  result  of  that  of  the  drama  itself.  It  would  no  doubt  he 
unreasonable  to  expect  fine  criticism  when  there  is  nothing  fine 
to  be  criticized  ;  and  when  plays  and  players  i'all  into  a  slovenly 
state,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  greater  number  of  so-called  critics 
follow  their  example.  But  the  evil  thus  caused  is  unfortunately 
not  merely  temporary ;  for  one  result  of  it  is  that,  when  a  piece 
of  acting  worthy  of  attention  breaks  the  stagnation  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  world,  and  calls  for  criticism  which  shall  also  be  worthy  of 
attention,  there  is  but  little  answer  to  the  demand.  The  art  of  cri¬ 
ticism,  having  been  long  in  abeyance,  has,  in  fact,  no  standing-point 
of  experience  and  memory  whence  it  may  spring  again  into  life. 
As  the  well-being  of  the  drama  depends  to  some  extent  upon  its 
being  fostered  by  skilled  and  careful  criticism,  the  evil  thus  caused 
is  great.  The  moment,  therefore,  when  there  seems  some  hope  of 
the  stage  falling  upon  better  days  is  well  chosen  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  collection  of  dramatic  criticisms  by  a  writer  of  such 
great  and  well-deserved  reputation  as  Mr.  Lewes  has  obtained. 
It  is  good  that  people  who,  from  seeing  a  long  course  of  frivolities 
presented  on  the  stage,  have  fallen  into  the  habit  of  regarding  the 
stage  as  necessarily  frivolous  in  its  nature,  should  learn  that  a 
man  of  original  thought  and  power  has  not  judged  it  a  waste  of 
time  to  devote  some  consideration  to  dramatic  performances. 

In  these  days  when  the  revulsion  from  a  stilted  to  a  natural 
style  of  acting  has  been  carried  so  far  that  many  actors  have  mis¬ 
taken  slovenliness  for  ease,  and  found  in  negligent  dulness  their 
only  escape  from  bombast,  '  Mr.  Lewes’s  chapter  on  “  Natural 
Acting  ”  deserves  special  attention.  A  remark  of  Mole,  the  cele¬ 
brated  French  actor,  which  the  author  quotes  in  illustration  of  his 
views  upon  this  subject,  may  be  here  repeated  : — 

Je  ne  suis  pas  content  de  moi  ce  soir ;  je  me  suis  trop  livr£,  j e  ne  suis 
pas  reste  mon  mattre  ;  j’etais  entre  trop  vivement  dans  la  situation  ;  j’etais 
le  personnage  meme,  je  n’etais  plus  l’acteur  qui  le  joue.  J’ai  ete  vrai 
conime  je  le  serais  chez  moi ;  pour  I'optique  du  theatre  il  faut  l' ctre  autrement. 

Readers  of  Macready’s  Life  will  remember  that  he  used  the  phrase 
“j’etais  le  personnage  ”  of  himself  in  the  sense  of  praise  ;  but  no 
one  knew  better  than  Macready  that  the  “  optique  du  theatre  ”  de¬ 
mands  that  the  actor  should  change  for  the  requirements  of  the 
stage  the  voice  and  bearing  of  real  life,  at  one  time  by  exaggera¬ 
tion,  at  another  by  suppression.  A  form  of  emotion  which  might 
be  impressive  under  the  circumstances  of  ordinary  life  must  be  in¬ 
tensified  and  moulded  to  dignity  and  grace  before  its  full  meaning 
can  be  conveyed  under  the  glare  of  the  stage  to  a  large  body  of 
people.  Thus  it  is,  as  Mr.  Lewes  well  remarks  elsewhere, 
that  there  are  many  actors  full  of  fire  and  passion  who,  upon 
the  stage,  appear  either  cold  and  passionless,  or  extravagant  in 
their  turbulence,  merely  because  they  want  the  mechanical 
means  by  which  passion  and  fire  must  be  communicated  to  their 
audiences.  Those  actors  who  have  ultimately  achieved  the  highest 
reputations  have  generally  had  the  most  remarkable  faults  in  their 
earliest  days.  Talma,  for  instance — perhaps  when  at  his  best  the 
most  powerful  of  all  tragedians — was  accused  at  his  first  appearance 
as  Orosmane  of  intolerable  exaggerations,  and  that  by  so  com¬ 
petent  a  critic  as  Geoffroi.  M.  Sarcey,  wilting  of  Si.  Mounet 
Sully’s  performance  of  the  same  character,  has  pointed  this  out, 
and  based  upon  it  a  hope  that  the  younger  actor’s  genius  may  in 
time  find  its  true  expression.  None  who  have  seen  M.  Mounet 
Sully  in  the  passages  of  poetical  feeling  with  which  he  is  best 
fitted  to  deal  can  fail  to  share  the  hope  of  M.  Sarcey.  Again 
Mile.  Georges  only  made  a  great  success  after  she  had  learnt  from 
Talma,  whom  she  met  in  Russia,  how  to  render  the  emotion  that 
was  in  her  evident  to  her  audiences.  Mr.  Lewes  gives  Mile.  Lucca 
as  an  instance  of  a  player’s  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  lie 
in  the  way  of  conveying  to  others  the  result  of  one's  own  feel¬ 
ings.  The  acting  of  Signor  Mario,  which  grew  from  being  nothing 
to  be  always  admirable,  and  in  some  cases  exquisite,  is  another 
instance  of  the  same  thing.  Further  on  the  author  makes  some 
good  remarks  upon  the  necessity  of  mechanical  certainty  in 
acting : — 

We  sometimes  hear  amateur  critics  object  to  fine  actors  that  they  are 
every  night  the  same,  never  varying  their  gesture  or  their  tones.  This  is 
stigmatised  as  “  mechanical  ”  ;  and  the  critics  innocently  oppose  to  it  some 
ideal  of  their  own  which  they  call  “  inspiration.”  Actors  would  smile  at 
such  nonsense.  What  is  called  inspiration  is  the  mere  haphazard  of  careless¬ 
ness  or  incompetence ;  the  actor  is  seeking  an  expression  which  he  ought 
to  have  found  when  studying  his  part.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  singer 
who  sang  his  aria  differently  every  night  ?  In  the  management  of  his 
breath,  in  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade,  in  his  phrasing,  the  singer 
who  knows  how  to  sing  never  varies.  The  timbre  of  his  voice,  the  energy 
of  his  spirit,  may  vary  ;  but  his  methods  are  invariable.  Actors  learn  their 
parts  as  singers  learn  their  songs.  Every  detail  is  deliberative,  or  has  been 
deliberated.  The  very  separation  of  Art  from  Nature  involves  this  calcula¬ 
tion.  The  sudden  Hash  of  suggestion  which  is  called  inspiration  may  be 
valuable,  it  may  be  worthless  ;  the  artistic  intellect  estimates  the  value, 
and  adopts  or  rejects  it  accordingly. 
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It  may  be  added  that  an  actor  of  talent  may  for  a  while  succeed 
by  trusting  to  inspiration  ;  but  if  be  repeats  the  same  part  many 
times,  there  will  come  a  night  when  his  spirits  will  Hag,  bis  impulse 
desert  him,  bis  passion  refuse  to  rouse  itself  at  his  call ;  and  then 
his  case  will  be  bad  indeed  if  he  have  not  the  studied  semblance  of 
feeling  to  fall  back  upon  and  to  enable  him  to  call  up  by  help 
.of  association  the  emotion  which  has  failed  him. 

Of  Mr.  Lewes’s  criticisms  upon  actors  of  a  past  generation,  those 
upon  Kean,  Macready,  and  Rachel  will  probably  be  read  with  the 
most  interest.  But  the  author’s  judgments  upon  individual  actors  do 
not  appear  to  be  as  sound  as  his  general  views  upon  the  art  of  acting. 
Of  Rachel,  for  instance,  he  says  that  she  “  could  not  speak  prose 
with  even  tolerable  success,”  and  that  she  failed  in  all  attempts  in 
modern  drama.  He  must  surely  have  forgotten  that  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur  was  among  the  finest  of  the  actress's  characters.  He 
gives,  however,  a  vivid  description  of  Rachel’s  Phedre,  and  points 
out  with  discrimination  the  fault  in  the  delivery  of  the  words  “  C’est 
toi  qui  l’as  nomme,”  which  she  spoke  “  in  a  tone  of  sorrowful 
reproach.”  Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  has  lately  played  the  part 
in  Paris,  takes  of  this  passage  much  the  same  view  as  does  Mr. 
Lewes,  and,  as  she  speaks  the  words,  seems  to  shrink  in  horror  from 
the  name  which  lays  bare  her  passion,  while,  in  casting  from  herself 
the  burden  of  pronouncing  that  name,  she  would  fain  believe  that 
she  has  cast  off  something  also  of  her  guilt.  The  author’s  account 
of  Macready  is  strangely  contradictory,  for  it  is  difficult  to  recon¬ 
cile  his  one  assertion  that  the  characters  in  which  the  actor  excelled 
were  “  not  characters  of  grandeur,  physical  or  moral,”  with  his 
other  that  he  was  great  in  “  Lear,  King  John,  Richard  II.,  Cassius, 
and  Iago.”  Mr.  Lewes  gives  a  keen  description  of  Mr.  Charles 
Mathews’s  acting,  and  his  observations  suggested  by  the  Golden 
Fleece  upon  the  true  method  of  burlesque  acting  are  valuable ;  but 
there  is  one  grave  fault  in  the  chapter.  Mr.  Charles  Mathews’s 
Affable  Hawk  in  the  English  version  of  Mercadet  is  one  of  his 
most  important  parts  ;  we  are,  therefore,  surprised  to  be  told  that 
it  is  needless  to  speak  of  it.  Again,  Mr.  Lewes  thinks  it  “  enough 
to  say  that  all  who  had  the  opportunity  of  comparing  this 
performance  with  that  of  the  original  actor  of  the  part 
in  France  declared  that  the  superiority  of  Charles  Mathews 
was  incalculable.”  This  is  a  wide  statement,  and  the 
note  in  brackets  which  follows  it,  concerning  another  French 
actor  who  has  played  the  part,  does  not  lend  it  any  force : — “  I 
have  since  seen  Got,  the  great  comedian  of  the  Theatre  Fran^ais, 
in  this  part,  yet  I  prefer  Charles  Mathews.”  This  bare  state¬ 
ment  of  a  preference,  unsupported  by  any  reason,  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  is  offered  nowadays  in  the  place  of  criticism  by 
the  ordinary  run  of  writers  ;  from  Mr.  Lewes  one  might  have  ex¬ 
pected  something  more.  The  more  weight  that  is  given  by  a  writer’s 
name  to  his  opinions  the  more  desirable  is  it  that,  for  the  in¬ 
struction  of  those  who  read  him,  he  should  state  the  reasons 
which  led  him  to  form  those  opinions.  There  are  not  many  better 
opportunities  to  be  found  for  fine  criticism  than  in  a  comparison 
between  the  Mercadet  of  M.  Got  and  the  Affable  Hawk  of 
Mr.  Mathews,  which  are  entirely  different  in  spirit  and  interpre¬ 
tation.  That  Mr.  Lewes  should  find  nothing  better  to  say  of 
the  two  performances  than  what  could  be  said  by  the  most  un¬ 
critical  of  men,  that  he  prefers  the  one  to  the  other,  is  singular. 
But  Mr.  Lewes’s  appreciation  of  French  acting  is  altogether 
singular.  The  only  French  players  whom  he  mentions  with  any 
great  praise  are  Regnier,  Provost,  and  Mine.  Plessy,  an  actress 
who  is  almost  as  cold  as  she  is  skilful.  Of  Bressant’s  Tartuff'e  he 
observes  that  the  actor  is  “as  unfit  for  Tartuff’e  as  Charles  Mathews 
is  for  Iago.”  Now  that  Bressant  has  retired,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
find  any  one  to  play  Tartuff'e.  His  performance  was  so  full  of  fine 
perception  and  force  that  it  made  one  look  forward  to  every  entrance 
of  Tartuff'e  upon  the  scene ;  so  true,  that  the  scene  with  Elmire 
hovered  between  comedy  and  tragedy.  Mr.  Lewes's  impressions 
were  derived  from  M.  Bressant’s  first  appearance  in  the  part,  and 
no  doubt  the  actor  found  much  to  improve  in  his  performance 
afterwards,  as  all  fine  actors  do  ;  yet  one  would  think  that  to  a 
critical  eye  some  of  the  qualities  which  made  the  acting  admirable 
must  have  been  visible  even  in  its  earliest  days. 

An  inconsistency  in  the  author’s  description  of  Macready  has  been 
pointed  out,  but  there  is  another  to  be  found  later  in  the  book. 
In  a  chapter  upon  “  Foreign  Actors  on  Our  Stage  ”  there  is  much 
said  which  is  very  true  concerning  M.  Fechter’s  acting.  In  speak¬ 
ing  of  M.  Fechter’s  Othello  it  is  said  that  “  Othello  is  black — the 
very  tragedy  lies  there  ;  the  whole  force  of  the  contrast,  the  whole 
pathos  and  extenuation  of  his  doubts  of  Desdemona,  depend  011 
this  blackness.”  There  have  been  critics,  Ilazlitt  amon/  others, 
who  have  thought  that  it  matters  little  whether  Othello  is 
black  or  brown.  As  Mr.  Lewes  thinks  that  it  matters  a 
good  deal,  it  is  remarkable  that  he  should  pay  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  point  in  considering  Signor  Salvini’s  Othello.  His 
criticism  of  this  actor  is  valuable  as  a  counterweight  to  the 
injudicious  admiration  which  has  found  in  him  nothing  to  blame, 
but  it  is  also  surprising  in  this,  that  the  writer  starts  by  announcing- 
that  his  object  is  “less  to  consider  his  insight i^to  Shakspeare than 
his  art  as  an  actor.”  As  to  the  Italian  tragedian’s  command  of  the 
mechanical  art  of  an  actor,  shown  especially  in  what  Mr.  Lewes 
dwells  much  upon,  his  power  of  voice  and  movement  of  face,  there 
can  be  little  doubt.  We  do  not  want  a  fine  critic  to  point  out 
what  every  man  can  see  and  hear  for  himself ;  and  the  critic  goes 
but  little  further  than  this.  Moreover  he  again  contradicts  himself 
in  writing  of  Signor  Salvini’s  Hamlet,  of  which  he  says  at  first 
that  it  was  not  Shakspeare's  Hamlet,  and  that  there  was  in  it  no 
wit,  no  princely  gaiety,  no  infirmity  of  purpose,  no  over-activity  of 
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intellect.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  of  Hamlet  remains  except  the 
name  when  all  these  qualities  are  taken  away ;  and  we  can  only 
suppose  that  by  saying  this  was  the  least  disappointing 
of  all  the  Hamlets  he  has  seen,  the  writer  means  that 
no  one  can  play  Hamlet,  and  that  the  entirely  different 
character  presented  by  Signor  Salvini  was  well  played.  In  that 
case  it  would  be  advisable  to  call  it  by  another  name.  Further, 
it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  the  laudatory  tendency  of  the  critic’s 
remarks  with  what  he  says  at  their  close,  that  this  Hamlet  was 
“  an  operatic  tenor  grafted  on  the  tragic  hero ;  an  incongruous 
union  of  the  pretty  with  the  grand.” 

The  chapter  on  Maeready  contains  a  protest  against  what  the 
author  thinks  misplaced  sorrow  for  the  actor  because  his  works  die 
with  him ;  and  he  observes  that  while  other  followers  of  art  have 
nothing  but  their  own  material  to  work  upon,  the  poet  and  the 
scene-painter  labour  for  the  actor  and  help  his  success.  This  is 
true,  no  doubt ;  but  how  many  are  there  who  without  the  actor’s 
aid  would -never  know  the  words  of  the  poet?  Is  it  not  the  actor 
who  not  only  communicates  the  poet’s  thought  to  the  listening 
crowd,  but  even  gives  new  inspiration  to  the  poet  himself  ?  It  is 
a  pity  that  much  of  Mr.  Lewes’s  work  is  not  fuller  and  more 
thoroughly  considered. 


THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW.* 

rpIIE  Way  We  Live  Now.  We  must  begin  by  quarrelling 
with  the  incivility  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  title.  “  The  way  zue  live  !  ” 
We  will  not  retort  by  requesting  the  author  to  speak  for 
himself,  for  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suppose  the  picture  here  drawn 
is  based  upon  close  personal  experience.  The  satirist  has  put 
all  the  vices  attributed  to  society  into  a  bag,  shaken  them  together, 
and  made  a  story  out  of  them,  and  nothing  else.  His  hero  is  a 
swindler,  and  by  his  audacity  and  the  magnitude  of  his  opera¬ 
tions  rises  almost  into  respectability  out  of  the  base  level 
of  meaner  worthlessness.  Melmotte  is  always  ably,  and  some¬ 
times  powerfully,  drawn.  His  is  a  life  of  fraud  demanding  such  con¬ 
stant  vigilance,  such  habits  of  self-control,  such  foresight  and  pre¬ 
paration,  such  self-reliance  and  courage,  that  it  is  almost  great. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  in  a  degree  with  a  struggle  so 
manfully  maintained ;  not  to  appreciate  the  power  implied  in  bear¬ 
ing  singly  the  weight  of  a  terrible  secret,  the  strength  of  endurance 
that  dispenses  with  help,  whatever  the  extremity,  asks  no  counsel, 
and  can  live  alone.  The  dramatist  or  the  novelist  finds  in  such 
perversion  of  strong  qualities  material  worthy  of  his  genius.  But 
a  character  of  this  sort  should  be  balanced  by  its  contraries. 
Benevolence,  frankness,  simplicity,  uprightness  should  have  their 
representatives,  or  how  are  our  compassion  and  indignation  to  be 
aroused  F  Such  a  satire  as  Mr.  Trollope  here  favours  us  with  loses 
all  force  by  its  indiscriminate  onslaught.  If  there  is  a  rogue  to  hate, 
there  should  be  somebody  to  love  and  pity.  Where  all  are  knaves 
and  fools  guided  by  low  aims,  sordid  desires,  or  merely  animal 
instincts,  we  naturally  side  with  the  strongest.  Nobody  is 
wronged  if  nobody  gets  so  much  as  his  deserts.  Where  everybody 
else  is  mean,  abject,  toadying,  sunk  in  sloth,  gigantic  knavery  and 
boldness  rise  almost  into  virtues. 

Let  us  look  at  the  characters  thus  brought  together.  Lady 
Carbury,  described  as  “  false  from  head  to  foot,  but  with  much  good 
in  her,  false  though  she  was,”  the  good  being  her  blind  devotion  to 
her  son  Sir  Felix,  to  whom  she  sacrifices  herself  and  everybody 
else.  Sir  Felix,  handsome,  but  too  low  in  the  scale  of  moral 
intelligence  to  do  anything  even  for  himself  but  helplessly  follow 
the  base,  low  desire  of  the  moment ;  lying,  treacherous,  remorse¬ 
less,  because  he  never  had  a  conscience.  Tire  aristocratic  brother¬ 
hood  and  their  club  the  “  Bear  Garden,”  the  best  of  whom  gamble 
through  all  hours  of  the  night,  exchanging  their  tipsy  I  0  U’s  at 
eight  in  the  morning,  while  the  worst  are  sharpers  and  blacklegs — all 
scrupulous  in  their  non-performance  of  every  duty.  Their  fathers, 
either  wasteful,  pompous  fools,  or  baser,  lower,  more  sordid  than 
their  sons,  for  being-  so  much  older ;  more  intent  on  money,  more  re¬ 
gardless  of  honour  in  the  modes  of  procuring  it.  And  all,  it  may 
be  observed,  taking  precedence  in  the  scale  of  degradation  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  rank  in  the  peerage.  Thus  it  is  a  duchess  who  intro¬ 
duces  the  Melmottes  to  society.  It  is  a  duke’s  son,  Lord  Alfred, 
who  allows  himself  to  be  bullied  and  ordered  about  by  Melmotte 
(who  had  been  “obliged  to  buy  him”),  eating  his  dinners, 
dr-inking  his  wine,  smoking  his  cigars,  and  always  longing  to  kick 
him,  but  never  doing  it.  It  is  a  duke’s  grandson  who  conceals  the 
ace  in  his  sleeve  at  loo.  It  is  the  Marquess  of  Old  Reekie  who 
swears  at  his  son  for  objecting  to  propose  to  a  brewer’s  widow  of 
forty  immediately  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  because  he  was 
reputed  to  have  left  her  20,000 1.  a  year. 

Nor  does  it  fare  better  with  ladies  of  condition.  All  the  ill 
nature  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  satire  falls  on  those  among  the  sex  who 
have  an  undisputed  standing  in  society  and  no  mysterious  ante¬ 
cedents — the  wives  and  daughters  of  county  magnates.  There  is  a 
certain  Georgiana  Langestaffe,  who  sinks  lower  than  woman  ought 
to  be.  degraded  in  fiction.  She  clamours  to  her  parents  for  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  settling  in  life ;  she  bargains  for  these  chances  with  ac¬ 
quaintance  in  almost  set  terms ;  she  engages  herself  to  a  Jew — not 
merely  by  extraction,  but  by  religion — a  Jew,  rich,  fat,  greasy,  who 
is  odious  to  her — rather  than  stay  in  the  country  through  the  London 
season.  Then,  finally — the  Jew  proving  too  good  for  her,  and  re- 
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senting  a  letter  in  which  she  makes  the  motive  of  her  acceptance 
too  clear — she  runs  away  with  the  High  Church  curate  who  had 
declared  himself  a  celibate.  Nor  do  her  mother  and  sister  come 
much  better  out  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  hands.  The  grounds  of  their 
objection  to  Georgiana  marrying  a  Jew,  that  he  is  a  Jew,  seem 
to  him  futile.  Christianity  being  what  it  is  in  society,  why  should 
not  women  marry  Jews  P  Especially  why  should  not  the  daughter 
of  a  country  gentleman  of  long  descent  who  holds  his  head  higher 
than  his  neighbours  ?  The  whole  picture  of  family  life,  the  un¬ 
blushing  selfishness,  the  vulgar  squabbles,  the  meanness  of  avowed 
motives  and  unconsciousness  of  anything  better,  the  concentration 
of  hope  and  aim  on  show  and  parade,  is  given  in  the  same  strain 
of  bitterness  towards  recognized  position. 

We  wish  to  do  full  justice  to  Mr.  Trollope’s  extraordinary  fertility 
and  resource,  but  we  suspect  that  after  a  time  respectability  as  a  con¬ 
dition  to  be  made  interesting  to  the  reader,  or  to  furnish  sufficiently 
stimulating  material  to  the  writer,  gets  exhausted.  Satire,  of 
course,  naturally  turns  upon  its  shams  and  pretences,  but  its  credit 
and  presentableness  as  such,  its  decorums  and  reserves,  its  fair 
show  to  the  world,  whether  false  or  not,  become  in  the  course  of 
time  stupid  and  irritating  to  the  jaded  imagination.  Some  tinge 
of  an  opposite  quality,  either  in  character  or  surroundings,  is 
required  before  it  can  rouse  itself  to  its  work.  All  the  women 
on  whom  Mr.  Trollope  bestows  the  favour  of  a  sympathetic 
interest  in  this  picture  of  life  we  observe  to  have  some  discredit¬ 
able  mystery  about  them.  Lady  Carbury  has  gone  through  un¬ 
merited  calumny,  and  is  subject  to  the  world’s  suspicions.  Three 
others  are  classed  by  one  of  themselves  as  adventuresses,  and  the 
heroine  of  humble  life,  about  whom  gathers  the  comic  interest  of  the 
story,  does  her  very  best  to  get  classed  among  them.  There  is  still 
the  conventional  exponent  of  the  virtue  of  constancy,  blameless  and. 
well  behaved  herself,  yet  who  thinks  everything  may  be  forgiven  in 
a  man  ;  but  nobody  can  attribute  any  character  to  Hetta.  She  is 
simply  a  lay  figure,  saying  precisely  the  same  things  in  the  same  words 
we  have  heard  so  often  before,  just  as  there  is  the  indispensable 
respectable  admirer  whom  she  stedfastly  refuses  in  favour  of  the 
lover  familiar  to  us  all,  who  makes  love  to  two  women  at  once.  Not 
that  Mr.  Trollope’s  adventuresses  are  as  bad  as  they  might  be,  only 
that  respectable  people  would  not  care  for  them  in  their  draw¬ 
ing-rooms.  Mrs.  Hurtle,  the  American  beauty,  who  has  killed 
her  man,  and  divorced  herself  from  her  husband,  has  no  doubt 
something  to  say  for  herself  as  to  both  acts,  but  her  line  alto¬ 
gether  is  at  war  with  our  prejudices.  Marie  Melmotte,  the  heiress, 
who  has  the  members  of  the  “  Bear  Garden  ”  at  her  feet,  but  can. 
recall  sordid  want  and  ignominy,  and  has  learnt  some  shrewd  lessons 
in  money  matters  from  her  varied  experiences,  makes  love  on  her  side 
on  a  plan  as  little  congenial  with  received  rules  of  propriety.  She 
is  a  favourite  with  the  author,  and  is  drawn  with  spirit  and  fresh¬ 
ness.  One  advantage  of  giving  prominence  to  women  bordering 
on  the  outlaw  class  must  Toe  particularly  felt  by  Mr.  Trollope,  who 
has  all  the  old  romancers’  taste  for  blows  and  fisticuffs,  and  never 
thinks  a  scene  of  passion  complete  without  one  party  in  it  falling 
tooth  and  nail  upon  the  other.  Now  in  polite  society,  however 
low  it  has  fallen  in  principles  of  action,  he  ought  at  least  to  be  con¬ 
tent  to  let  the  men  knock  one  another  about ;  but  by  escaping  from 
the  trammels  of  an  effete  civilization  he  can  introduce  women  into 
the  game,  whether  as  doers  or  sufferers.  Mrs.  Hurtle  is  quite  at 
home  in  the  ferocities  of  passion,  and  threatens  her  lover  with  a 
horsewhip  in  round  terms  ;  while  Marie  Melmotte,  who  is  used  to 
be  beaten  by  her  father,  lets  him  pound  her  to  pieces  rather  than 
sign  away  the  money  he  has  settled  upon  her.  This  is  neither  the 
world  we  live  in  nor  hear  about,  but  it  does  not  seem  so  very  much 
out  of  place  where  it  stands. 

Two  characters  in  this  strange  Vanity  Fair  stand  out  plea¬ 
santly  enough ;  both  members  of  the  “  Bear  Garden” — Lord 
Nidderdale,  whose  indomitable  good  humour  gives  a  sort  of  grace 
even  to  his  mercenary  courtship,  and  Dolly  (Adolphus)  Langestaffe, 
whose  shrewd  common  sense  and  easy  cynicism,  looming  through 
a  dense  cloud  of  indolent  inanity  and  vagueness  of  statement,  show 
the  hand  of  a  master. 

One  subject  on  which  our  author  justly  relied  for  interesting 
many  of  his  readers,  and  which  to  himself  may  have  presented 
the  attraction  of  a  vein  less  worked  than  those  of  more  common 
resort,  is  that  of  bookmaking  without  a  vocation,  which  certainly 
may  be  pronounced  one  feature  of  the  world  we  live  in.  The 
story  opens  with  Lady  Carbury — false  in  everything  she  touches — 
having  just  finished  her  Criminal  Queens,  now  sitting  at  her  desk 
inditing  letters  to  three  editors,  imploring  a  friendly  notice.  Her 
letters  are  so  fluent  and  plausible,  they  have  run  off  Mr.  Trollope’s 
pen  so  easily,  with  so  much  of  his  own  manner,  that  we  almost 
wonder  that  the  style  of  her  book  is  not  better  than  we  are 
led  to  suppose  it.  Lady  Carbuiy,  humble  in  her  falsehood,  trusts 
much  more  to  her  powers  of  cajoling  and  coaxing  than  to 
the  merits  of  her  work.  If  Mr.  Broune,  the  editor  of  the 
Breakfast.  Table,  will  but  issue  commands  for  a  favourable 
notice ;  if  Mr.  Booker,  of  the  Literary  Chronicle,  will  accept  a 
quid  pro  quo,  and  in  return  for  her  praises  of  his  New  Tale  of  a 
Tub,  will  celebrate  her  Criminal  Queens;  if  Mr.  Alf,  in  the 
Evening  Pulpit,  will  only  spare  her,  and  say  something  civil  instead 
of  cutting  her  up  after  the  more  usual  fashion  of  his  paper,  she 
reckons  on  a  good  sale.  Money  she  wants  in  substantial  coin 
— why  should  she  not  add  1,000 1.  a  year  to  her  income  like  the 
people  she  hears  of  ?  But  she  will  be  quite  content  with  feigned 
praise.  Mr.  Trollope  implies  for  himself  a  very  exact  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  editorial  status  and  its  chances.  Mr.  Alf,  who  is 
minutely  described,  makes  6,000/,  a  year  out  of  the  Evening  Pulpit , 
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which  certainly  proves  savage,  unsparing  criticism  a  very  profitable 
trade.  The  more  tender-hearted  and  conscientious  Mr.  Booker,  who 
would  have  been  honest  if  his  position  would  have  allowed  him  to 
be  so,  makes  hut  500/.  a  year  by  his  editorship.  Mr.  Broune’s  income 
is  left  to  our  own  imagination  ;  but  he  was  powerful  in  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  also  “  he  was  fond  of  ladies,”  which  fact  Lady  Carbury, 
handsome  still  in  her  forty-third  year,  had  had  good  reason  to 
know.  From  him  she  succeeds  in  getting  a  flaming  notice.  Mr. 
Booker  sadly  submits  to  saying  more  for  her  Queens  than  they 
deserve.  Mr.  Alf  does  not  depart  from  the  system  which  has  proved 
so  profitable  to  him  and  so  pleasing  to  the  public ;  but  in  spite  of 
the  friendship  between  himself  and  the  authoress,  sets  Mr.  Jones, 
one  of  his  most  sharp-nailed  subordinates,  upon  her  book,  who 
pulls  it  to  pieces  with  rabid  malignity.  There  is  a  certain  sensi¬ 
tiveness  in  describing  the  accuracy  of  this  Mr.  Jones — his  fine  scent 
for  misquotations,  misdates,  misrepresentations.  “  The  world 
knew  him  not,  but  his  erudition  was  always  there  at  the  command 
of  Mr.  Alf — and  his  cruelty.  The  greatness  of  Mr.  Alf  consisted 
in  this,  that  he  always  had  a  Mr.  Jones  or  two  ready  to  do  his 
work  for  him.  It  was  a  great  business,  this  of  Mr.  Alf’s,  for  he 
had  his  Mr.  Jones  also  for  philology,  for  science,  for  poetry,  for 
politics,  as  well  as  for  history,  and  one  special  Jones  extraordina¬ 
rily  accurate  and  very  well  posted  up  in  his  references,  entirely 
devoted  to  the  Elizabethan  drama.”  We  can  only  see  in  Mr.  Alf’s 
staff  an  argument  rather  in  favour  of  an  anonymous  press.  It  being 
a  feature  of  the  day  that  people  write  worthless  books,  wholly  indif¬ 
ferent  to  their  quality,  solely  to  get  money,  it  is.  well  that  there 
should  be  Mr.  Joneses  to  analyse  their  worth  and  tell  the  truth 
about  them ;  if  it  is  the  truth,  that  is  all  the  public  has  to  do  with 
the  matter.  After  her  Queens,  which,  thanks  to  the  Breakfast 
Table,  had  a  respectable  run,  Lady  Oarbury  sets  about  another 
work  in  the  spirit  thus  represented 

It  cannot  with  truth  be  said  of  her  that  she  had  had  any  special  tale  to 
tell.  She  had  taken  to  the  writing  of  a  novel  because  Mr.  Loiter  had  told 
her  that,  upon  the  whole,  novels  did  better  than  anything  else.  She  would 
have  written  a  volume  of  sermons  on  the  same  encouragement,  and  have 
gone  about  the  work  exactly  after  the  same  fashion.  The  length  of  her 
novel  had  been  her  first  question.  It  must  be  three  volumes,  and  each 
volume  must  have  three  hundred  pages.  Hut  what  fewest  number  of  words 
might  be  supposed  sufficient  to  fill  a  page  ?  The  money  offered  was  too 
trifling  to  allow  of  a  very  liberal  measure  on  her  part.  She  had  to  live, 
and  if  possible  to  write  another  novel — and,  as  she  hoped,  upon  better  terms — 
when  this  should  be  finished.  Then  what  should  be  the  name  of  her  novel; 
what  the  name  of  her  hero  ;  and,  above  all,  what  the  name  of  her  heroine  ? 
It  must  be  a  love  story  of  course  ;  but  she  thought  she  would  leave  the  com¬ 
plications  of  the  plot  to  come  by  chance — and  they  did  come.  “  Don’t  let  it 
end  unhappily,  Lady  Carbury,”  Mr.  Loiter  had  said,  “  because,  though  people 
like  it  in  a  play,  they  hate  it  in  a  book.  And  whatever  you  do,  Lady  Carbury, 
don’t  be  historical — your  historical  novel,  Lady  Carbury,  isn’t  worth  a 
straw.” 

The  name  of  the  story  had  been  the  great  thing  ;  she  had  fixed  upon 
the  Wheel  of  Fortune.  She  had  no  particular  fortune  in  her  mind, 
and  no  particular  wheel ;  but  the  very  idea  conveyed  by  the  words 
gave  her  the  plot  she  wanted.  We  have  had  scruples  in  giving 
prominence  to  a  recipe  which  may  suit  the  needs  of  many  an 
aspirant  for  literary  distinction,  who  feels  he  could  write  if  only 
he  knew  how  to  begin.  The  Wheel  of  Fortune,  gets  praised  by  the 
Breakfast  Table,  but  at  the  same  time  I .ady  Carbury  is  advised  by 
the  friendly  editor  to  write  no  more  novels.  As  she  is  a  favourite 
with  our  author,  as  a  woman,  if  not  as  a  writer,  he  makes  it  up  to 
her  wounded  feelings  in  a  way  the  reader  will  not  thank  us 
for  telling  him. 

Perhaps  as  far  as  Mr.  Trollope  is  concerned  he  knows  how  to 
write  novels  only  too  well ;  his  brain  has  acquired  such  a  habit  of 
construction,  and  shakes  old  ideas  into  new  combinations  so  easily, 
that  the  action  is  scarcely  voluntary,  and  effort  is  only  called  in  for 
extremities,  or  to  give  point  and  weight  to  a  few  distinctive  pas¬ 
sages.  While  people  will  read  his  novels,  it  is  of  no  use  to  advise 
Mr.  Trollope  to  relax  in  his  industry  in  wilting  them,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  his  high  reputation.  Where  habit  and  a  ready  pen  act 
together,  to  stay  the  hand  is  almost  a  physical  impossibility — and 
it  is  almost  as  much  so  to  regulate  its  speed.  But  till  there  is  a 
pause  we  can  hope  for  no  more  Archdeacon  Grantlys,  or  Mrs. 
Proudies,  or  Dr.  Thornes. 


DAY  ID  SOX’S  ENGLISH  VERSION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.* 

DIE  DAVIDSON  informs  us  that  his  work,  which  we  will  not 
hesitate  at  once  to  call  a  performance  of  high  and  distinctive 
value,  originated  in  a  conversation  he  had  with  Tischendorf  in  the 
summer  of  1872,  shortly  before  that  illustrious  scholar  was  struck 
down  by  the  disease  of  which  he  ultimately  died  in  his  sixtieth 
year,  December  7,  1874.  In  no  other  way  can  we  understand  why 
one  v  ho  is  well  able,  from  long  study  and  ripe  experience,  to 
arrive  at  an  independent  decision  respecting  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament,  should  have  been  contented  merely  to  follow  that 
constructed  by  another ;  or,  if  from  any  cause  he  resolved  to 
adopt  what  was  ready  to  his  hand,  why  he  should  have 
selected  that  one  which,  of  all  that  have  been  put  forth  in 
recent  times,  has  given  the  least  satisfaction  to  impartial  and 
competent  judges.  That  Tischendorf,  “having  just  completed 
the  publication  of  his  eighth  edition,  and  contemplating  no  future 


*  The  New  Testament.  Translated  from  the  Critical  Text  of  Von  Tischen¬ 
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one,  because  his  best  efforts  had  been  expended  on  the  finished 
volumes,”  should  have  pressed  upon  him  the  enterprise  is  natural 
enough ;  that  our  author,  though  “  feeling  the  arduousness  of  the 
task,”  should  have  “  finally  consented  to  gratify  a  friend  whom  he 
loved,”  is  matter  for  sincere  regret  to  those  who  do  not  like  to  see 
a  master-builder  employed  in  raising  a  goodly  edifice  upon  founda¬ 
tions  of  shifting  sand.  The  services  rendered  to  Biblical  learning 
by  Tischendorf  are  so  large  and  many-sided  as  to  exceed  all  praise, 
and  almost  to  surpass  belief.  As  a  collector  of  ancient  manuscripts 
he  had  absolutely  no  equal.  As  a  collator  of  the  materials,  old  and 
new,  which  lay  before  him,  he  was^inferior  in  point  of  accuracy  to 
none  of  his  compeers,  at  least  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  career. 
Even  after  the  eye  had  grown  more  dim  and  the  attention  less 
fixed,  no  one  approached  him  in  the  felicity  wherewith  he  could 
bring  to  light  an  original  reading  from  underneath  the  mass  of 
later  corruptions  which  concealed  it.  A  bare  catalogue  of  his 
writings — all  of  some  worth  (the  Tauchnitz  English  New  Testa¬ 
ment  of  1 869,  whereby  perhaps  he  is  best  known  in  this  country, 
being  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  list),  not  a  few  of  the  highest 
merit — sufficiently  indicates  what  we  have  lost  by  his  premature 
death.  Yet  it  can  be  no  disparagement  to  such  a  man  to  refrain 
from  commending  him  for  qualities  which  he  did  not  possess ;  and, 
until  Dr.  Davidson’s  book  appeared,  we  had  imagined  that  by 
this  time  all  had  agreed  to  recognize  in  Tischendorfs  intellectual 
constitution  a  conspicuous  lack  of  the  critical,  the  discerning 
faculty.  His  singular  inability  to  estimate  aright  the  evidence  which 
his  unwearied  zeal  has  brought  together,  and  to  assign  to  each 
several  portion  of  it  the  precise  weight,  neither  more  nor  less, 
which  it  may  fairly  claim,  is  painfully  manifest  in  that  fluctuation 
of  his  judgment,  even  on  matters  of  primary  importance  and  in¬ 
volving  fundamental  principles,  which  we  cannot  help  observing  as 
we  turn  from  one  of  his  editions  of  the  New  Testament  to  another. 
Between  the  third  of  these,  published  in  1849,  and  the  seventh, 
completed  in  1859,  the  differences  in  point  of  text  are  no  less  than 
1 ,296,  most  of  them  being  due  to  a  growing  tendency  on  Tischen¬ 
dorf ’s  part,  which  for  the  moment  we  neither  commend  nor  censure, 
to  pay  more  regard  than  he  once  had  done  to  the  recent,  or  cursive, 
manuscripts.  The  seventh  edition  had  only  just  appeared  when 
he  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  access  to  the  famous  Codex 
Sinaiticus,  which  he  at  once  concluded  to  be  the  most  ancient  and 
the  most  trustworthy  of  all  extant  copies  of  the  Greek  Scriptures. 
Filled  with  this  persuasion,  he  forthwith  prepared  his  eighth 
and  last  edition  (1865-72),  that  which  Dr.  Davidson  has  taken 
for  his  guide ;  whose  variations  from  the  seventh  edition  are 
reckoned  by  Professor  Ezra  Abbot,  of  Harvard  University,  to 
amount  to  the  astounding  number  of  about  3,459.  Of  these  de¬ 
liberate  changes  from  what  only  ten  years  before  he  had  as 
deliberately  taken  for  the  true  text  of  the  inspired  writings,  a 
large  proportion,  especially  in  the  Gospels,  are  countenanced  by  the 
Sinaitic  manuscript,  either  virtually  or  literally  alone  ;  so  that,  if 
Tischendorf  is  to  be  listened  to,  his  accidental  discovery  of  that 
document  has  in  a  manner  revolutionized  the  science  of  Biblical 
criticism.  The  authority  of  a  solitary  copy,  and  that,  too,  one 
far  more  remarkable  for  its  age  than  for  its  purity  or  correctness, 
is  perpetually  made  to  outweigh  the  opposing  testimony  of  all 
other  known  codices,  versions,  and  ecclesiastical  writers. 

The  practical  influence  of  this  mode  of  dealing  with  the  text 
of  Scripture  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single  example  just  as  well 
as  by  a  thousand.  The  reader  of  Dr.  Davidson’s  version  will  find 
St.  John’s  Gospel  end  with  harsh  and  even  startling  abruptness: — 
“  This  is  the  disciple  who  bears  witness  of  these  things  and  wrote 
these  things,  and  we  know  that  his  witness  is  true.”  The  final 
or  25th  verse,  which  tells,  in  that  Evangelist’s  peculiar  style  of 
naive  and  forcible  hyperbole,  how  that,  if  all  things  were  written 
that  Jesus  did,  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain  the  books  that 
should  be  written,  is  wholly  omitted  in  his  translation.  Since  Dr. 
Davidson  has  bound  himself  to  follow  Tischendorf  throughout,  he 
was  perhaps  compelled  to  repeat  one  of  Tischendorfs  worst  errors. 
What  we  hardly  looked  for  in  Dr.  Davidson  was  such  a  note  as  we 
subjoin:— “  He  [Tischendorf]  omits  the  last  verse  of  John’s  Gospel, 
on  the  authority  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.  aided  by  internal  reasons  ” 
(Introd.  p.  xiii.)  Internal  reasons  we  should  have  supposed  to 
look  the  opposite  way ;  and  if  our  author  chose  to  speak  about  the 
matter  at  all,  he  should  surely  have  represented  the  case  as  it 
really  stands.  John  xxi.  25  is  read  in  the  Sinaitic  as  well  as  in 
every  other  copy  which  contains  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Gospel ;  but 
Tischendorf  fancied,  from  the  colour  of  the  ink  and  the  greater 
fineness  of  the  writing,  that  it  was  added  to  the  text  by  a  later 
hand.  He  has  given  us  a  facsimile  of  the  passage,  whereof  he 
says  himself,  “  quamvis  quae  different  ex  omni  parte  non  queant 
ante  oculos  poni,  prsesertim  quum  maxirno  momento  sit  coloris 
discrimen.”  He  showed  the  leaf  of  the  original  manuscript  to 
more  than  one  Englishman,  but  they  marked  nothing  unusual  in  it ; 
among  them,  to  that  fine  critic  and  truth-loving  scholar,  the  la¬ 
mented  Dr.  Tregelles,  who  bluntly  replied,  “  Yes,  I  see ;  the  scribe 
took  a  new  dip  of  ink  after  finishing  verse  24.”  Tischendorf 
indeed  once  thought  he  had  found  another  authority  for  his  bold 
rejection  of  the  verse,  in  a  Dublin  manuscript  (Evan.  63)  of  the 
tenth  century,  but  he  subsequently  withdrew  the  statement,  having 
become  convinced  by  Dr.  Scrivener  that  the  concluding  leaf  of  the 
Irish  copy  was  simply  lost.  He  persisted  in  his  main  determina¬ 
tion  to  the  last,  and  removed  whole  verse  from  the  Gospel 
because  the  writer  of  Godex  Sinaiticus  found  his  pen  run  dry. 

It  is  all  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Davidson  should  have 
yielded  himself  up  to  a  guide  at  once  so  rash  and  so  capricious 
as  Tischendorf,  since  his  version  deserves  the  earnest  attention  of 
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Biblical  students,  and  cannot  be  us"d  by  any  competent  person 
without  signal  beneiit.  He  tells  us  that  its  composition  has  been 
to  him  “  a  solace  in  atllietion,  a  relief  from  the  fruitless  indulgence 
of  regrets,  an  engrossing  employment  amid  lonely  longings  for  the 
society  of  the  just  made  perfect”;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  perceive,  in  a 
work  prosecuted  at  such  a  season,  that  the  higher  qualities  of  its  author’s 
literary  character  have  gathered  strength,  while  his  special  weak¬ 
nesses  and  besetting  faults  are  to  a  great  extent  in  abeyance.  We 
have  heard  this  book  called  the  best  that  I)r.  Davidson  has  written ; 
we  are  sure  that  he  has  not  published  for  many  a  year  what  the 
associates  and  admirers  of  his  e*irl  v  life  may  read  with  such  genuine 
satisfaction.  His  version,  like  every  other  that  ever  has  or  will 
be  made,  is  very  unequal  and  occasionally  inexact,  but  it  is  marked 
throughout  by  refined  scholarship  and  sound  learning ;  and  the 
English  style  is  oftentimes  very  happy  in  its  power  and  rhythmical 
cadence.  Not  that  we  relish  the  modern  air  cast  over  the  work 
by  the  substitution  of  the  more  familiar  termination  of  the  third 
person  singular  present  tense,  “  comes  ”for“  cometh,”  “  dwells ’’for 
dwelleth,”  and  such  like  ;  and  we  fail  to  see  the  use  of  perplexing 
a  casual  reader  by  such  strange  headings  prefixed  to  the  several 
books  as  “According  to  Luke,”  “To  Timothy  First,”  “Of  Peter 
Second,”  and  so  on.  No  one  imagines  that  the  titles,  in  any  form 
still  existing,  are  a  part  of  the  sacred  text ;  and  if  it  be  deemed 
expedient  to  make  them  more  simple  than  those  in  the  Authorized 
Version,  they  need  not  be  either  grotesque  or  unintelligible.  Here 
and  there  too  we  may  note  what  seems  a  pure  mistake  or  oversight, 
as  in  that  hard  passage  Mark  vii.  19,  “because  it  enters  not  into 
his  heart  but  iuto  the  belly,  and  goes  out  into  the  sewer,  which 
cleanses  all  the  food.”  How  the  sewer  can  in  any  way  be  said  to 
cleanse  the  food,  we  do  not  profess  to  understand ;  our  present  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  is  to  insist  that  such  a  rendering  would  absolutely 
require,  not  Kadapi(ov  of  the  common  text,  and  still  upheld  by  Mr. 
McClellan,  or  Kcidaplfav,  which  we  must  conclude  that  Dr.  Davidson 
adopts  after  Tischendorf,  but  tov  Kadapl^ovra,  the  apparent  reading 
of  the  Old  Syriac  version.  No  doubt  naBapifav  is  correct,  and 
had  been  long  since  properly  interpreted  by  Origen  and  Chrysos¬ 
tom,  who  regarded  the  clause  to  which  it  appertains,  not 
as  a  part  of  the  Lord's  discourse,  hut  as  a  brief  passing  comment 
upon  it  made  by  St.  Mark  himself :  “  This  he  said,  pronouncing 
all  things  clean.”  If  the  learned  reader  will  run  his  eye  over  this 
•volume  and  pause  on  passages  which  have  cost  him  the  most 
trouble,  he  will  not  often  he  so  little  satisfied  as  in  the  instance 
we  have  just  produced ;  while  it  will  not  rarely  happen  that  Dr. 
Davidson  has  seized  the  very  word  or  phrase  which  has  been 
hitherto  sought  for  in  vain.  What,  for  instance,  can  he  neater 
than  2  Pet.  ii.  12,  “as  irrational  animals,  bom  with  natures 
(read  yeyevvrpLeva  (pvaiKa)  to  be  taken  and  destroyed”?  or  “ignoble” 
for  ayevrj,  i  Cor.  i.  28,  where  the  Bishops’  Bible  has  “un-noble”? 
or  bis  management  of  the  awkward  variation,  tvoujcraL  for 
yeveadat,  in  Acts  xxvi.  28,  “  With  little  pains  thou  art  persuad¬ 
ing  thyself  to  make  me  a  Christian  ” — unless  indeed  it  might  be  an 
improvement  to  render  “  With  but  little  persuasion  thou  wouldest 
fain  make  me  a  Christian  ”  ?  We  must  remember  also  that  the 
Apostle’s  retort  in  the  next  verse  must  always  be  borne  in  mind, 
“  whether  with  little  or  with  great.”  Manifest  and  admitted 
errors  of  the  common  version  are  of  course  absent  from  our  author’s 
pages,  so  that  in  2  Cor.  ii.  14  6piap.(3eva>  is  no  longer  taken  in  the 
Hiphil  or  causative  sense  of  “  making  to  triumph,”  but  God  is 
said  to  “  lead  us  in  triumph  in  Christ,”  as  if  bound  to  the  con¬ 
queror's  car.  We  are  not  so  sure  about  the  knotty  text,  1  Cor. 
xv.  29,  where  Dr.  Davidson,  in  our  opinion,  fixjes  St.  Paul’s 
language  (in  itself  ambiguous  enough,  and  therefore  better  left  so, 
as  in  the  Authorized  Bible)  to  a  meaning  which  seems  not  very 
probable — “  Else  what  shall  lbey  do  who  get  themselves  baptized 
on  behalf  of  the  dead  ?  if  the  dead  are  not  raised  at  all,  why  do 
they  then  get  themselves  baptized  on  their  behalf?  ”  In  a  place 
not  less  difficult,  James  iv.  5,  it  is  quite  right  to  reject  the  notion 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  a  citation  from  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  which  it  plainly  cannot  be,  even  in  the  way  of  indirect 
allusion ;  nor'clo  we  much  demur  to  Tisehendorfs  reading,  narwiacrev 
for  KaTipKrjcrev,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  authority  of  the  only  three 
great  uncial  manuscripts  which  arc  extant  here ;  hut  we  would 
certainly  retain  the  interrogation  at  the  end  of  verse  5,  and  not  join 
on  to  it  the  first  clause  of  verse  6.  Instead,  therefore,  of  Dr. 
Davidson’s  rendering,  “  Do  ye  think  that  the  scripture  speaks  in 
vain  ?  the  spirit  that  he  made  to  dwell  in  us  longs  enviously,  but 
he  gives  greater  grace,”  we  would  substitute  in  the  second  clause, 
“  Doth  the  Spirit  which  He  planted  in  us  long  unto  envy  ?  ” 

It  is  by  tests  like  these,  selected  almost  at  random,  that  a 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  may  best  he  appreciated.  We 
are  not  bound  to  acquiesce  in  an  author's  decision  in  every  case,  or 
even  in  a  large  proportion  of  those  that  are  really  doubtful ;  but  if 
be  be  a  master  of  his  craft,  we  shall  learn  almost  as  much  from  his 
treatment  of  them  when  we  dissent  from  his  views  as  when  we 
agree  with  him.  There  are,  moreover,  three  capital  points  wherein 
the  Authorized  Version  of  the  New  Testament  is  conspicuously 
faulty — namely,  its  careless  and  almost  promiscuous  use  of  the 
English  articles  when  compared  with  the  definite  Greek  one  ;  its 
loose  rendering  of  the  tenses  of  verbs,  especially  of  the  Greek  per¬ 
fect  and  aorist ;  and,  again — a  practice  so  inveterate  that  the  trans¬ 
lators  almost  gloried  in  it — that  of  representing  the  same  Greek 
word  by  two  or  three  English  word’s  in  the  self-same  passage,  while 
just  as  often  a  single  English  word  is  made  to  stand  for  several  in 
Greek,  these  patent  errors  of  our  common  version  have  fallen 
under  the  special  notice  of  every  one  who  has  attempted  to  improve 
upon  it  in  modern  times ;  as,  for  instance,  of  Dean  Alford  (1869), 


the  Final  Committee  of  the  American  Bible  Union  (1S69,  1872),  Mr. 
J.  N.  Darby  (1872),  and  now  of  Dr.  Davidson.  But  we  cannot  fail 
to  notice  in  one  and  all  of  them  a  tendency  to  carry  to  excess  the 
necessary  process  of  correction  in  regard  to  each  of  the  afore¬ 
named  particulars  ;  so  that,  in  their  laudable  anxiety  to  produce 
the  exact  forms  of  the  original,  they  too  often  glide  into  an  English 
diction  which  is  rugged,  pedantic,  false  to  our  native  idiom,  in 
some  places  scarcely  intelligible.  Dr.  Davidson,  for  example,  may 
be  quite  right  in  maintaining  the  definite  article  “  the  wrath  ”  in 
texts  like  Rom.  iii.  5,  v.  9,  or  even  (though  less  certainly)  in 
Rom.  xii.  19,  as  being  “  a  phrase  distinctive  and  often  used  in  the 
New  Testament  ”  (p.  xxx.)  It  is  another  and  a  very  different 
thing  to  indicate  its  absence  by  such  monstra  as  “an  image  of  the 
invisible  God,”  Gol.  i.  15,  “  an  effulgence  of  the  glory  and  an  ex¬ 
press  image  of  his  substance,”  Heb.  i.  3 ;  the  grammatical  rule 
which  he  violates  not  being  Bishop  Middleton’s,  as  he  seems 
to  think  (p.  xxxi.),  hut  having  been  laid  down  in  substance  by 
Apollonius  Dyscolus,  a  Greek  grammarian  of  the  second  century, 
who  is  often  cited  in  the  Bishop's  celebrated  monograph,  “  The 
Doctrine  of  the  Greek  Article.”  Nor  is  it  much  less  than 
an  absurdity  to  render  apoimBr]  at  the  beginning  of  the  several 
parables,  Matt.  xiii.  24,  xviii.  23,  xxii.  2,  by  “was  likened” 
rather  than  “  is  likened,”  on  the  baseless  supposition  “  that  the 
tense  implies  a  previous  narration  of  the  parables  before  they 
assumed  their  present  forms  and  places  ”  (p.  xxxii.) 

Now  that  we  have  tried  to  do  justice  to  this  important  effort 
of  bis  veteran  pen,  we  would  fain  address  to  Dr.  Davidson  a  few 
words  of  amicable  remonstrance.  Many  of  those  who  differ  as 
widely  as  possible  from  his  peculiar  notions  regarding  the  origin 
and  authorship  of  the  books  of  Scripture  have  lamented  the  bard 
measure  that  lias  been  dealt  out  to  liim  by  persons  of  bis  own 
communion,  and  have  sympathized  with  him  “  in  all  strivings  to 
follow  conscience  through  bad  report  as  well  as  good.”  Some  also 
who  have  known  him  only  as  an  able  writer  would  have  been  glad 
to  trace  in  his  “  Introduction  ”  to  the  present  work  a  little  less 
keen  recollection  of  the  irrevocable  past,  a  more  frank  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  merits  of  eminent  contemporaries.  What  need 
was  there  to  say  of  Dean  Alford  that  “  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
was  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  or  exact.  It  seems,  too,  that 
he  worked  rapidly,  performing  tasks  perfunctorily  which  required 
more  time  and  labour  than  be  expended  on  them  ”  (p.  xix.)  The 
harshest  judgments  have  mostly  some  element  of  truth  in  them, 
and  this  perhaps  may  he  of  the  number,  though  many  of  Dr. 
Davidson’s  articles  of  indictment  look  frivolous,  and  at  least  one, 
that  on  John  vi.  44,  is  positively  mistaken.  But  why  speak  thus 
of  a  man  whose  labours  gave  so  powerful  an  impulse  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  in  this  country ;  of  one  who  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  the  happy  art  of  imparting  freshness  and  interest 
to  all  he  took  in  hand;  of  one  who  was  never  slow  to  confess 
an  error,  was  even  eager  to  correct  it,  whenever  opportunity 
offered  ?  Nor  is  this  our  only,  or  our  worst,  ground  of  complaint 
against  the  “  Introduction.”  It  would  beforehand  have  been 
thought  impossible  that  any  one  could  write  some  forty  pages  about 
the  text  of  the  Greek  Testament  without  naming  Samuel  Prideaux 
Tregelles ;  yet  his  ancient  fellow-worker  has  managed  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  feat.  Writing  as  he  does  in  May  1875,  within  a  month 
after  the  death  of  Tregelles  (April  24),  we  fail  to  discover  the 
slightest  recognition  of  the  labours  of  a  most  fruitful  life  ;  unless, 
indeed,  Tregelles  be  referred  to,  as  for  the  sake  of  truth  and 
Christian  comity  we  heartily  hope  be  is  not,  in  the  following 
sentence: — “  When  be  [the  author]  sees  that  in  some  Greek  Testa¬ 
ments  of  considerable  pretensions,  the  very  citation  of  critical 
authorities  is  tinged  with  unfairness  in  the  interest  of  a  creed,  he 
is  all  the  more  on  his  guard  against  such  influences  ’’  (p.  xxxix.) 
Such  ungenerous  silence  (for  silence  we  prefer  to  consider  it)  in 
regard  to  our  distinguished  countryman  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  undiscriminating  praises  heaped  on  Tischendorf.  If  Dr.  David¬ 
son  will  condescend  to  look  into  the  recent  publications  of  Frank 
Delitzsch,  who  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  Biblical  scholar  now 
surviving  in  Germany,  he  will  find  the  departed  English  critic 
whom  he  thinks  it  unnecessary  to  name  spoken  of  in  a  spirit  as 
honourable  to  the  writer  as  to  him  whose  services  in  the  best  of 
causes  we  thankfully  commemorate. 


THREE  NORTHERN  LOVE  STORIES.* 

IPRESII  and  bracing  as  sea  breezes,  and  bright  and  clear  as  the 
JL  waters  beneath  them  on  a  sunny  day,  are  the  love  stories  of 
Gunnlaug  the  Worm-tongue  and  Frithiof  the  Bold.  As  we  read 
them  we  are  carried  backwards  many  a  year  and  northwards  many 
a  mile,  and  we  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  manner  of 
life  led  of  old  by  those  wondrous  Northmen  among  whom  such 
dauntless  souls  animated  bodies  so  marvellous  for  strength  and  en¬ 
durance.  It  is  not  given  to  every  lover  of  old  romance  to  master 
the  ancient  tongue  in  which  these  stories  were  composed,  but  be 
may  now  read  them  in  English  with  the  certainty  that  all  has 
been  done  for  them  by  the  translators  which  a  rare  command  of 
both  languages  can  ensure.  For  all  the  versions  of  old  Norse 
romances  on  which  Mr.  Magnusson  and  Mr.  Morris  have  lavished 
such  pains  may  serve  as  models  for  conscientious  translators  to 
keep  in  view. 


*  Three  Northern  Love  Stories,  and  other  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
Icelandic  by  Eirekr  Magnusson  and  William  Morris.  Ellis  &  White. 
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The  best  among1  the  three  stories  contained  in  the  present 
volume  are  the  first  two,  those  of  Gunnlaug  and  of  Frithiof,  of 
both  of  which  paraphrases  were  contributed  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Jones 
to]  the  Tales  of  the.  Teutonic  Lands,  which  he  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Cox 
published  three  years  ago.  The  former  story,  assigned  by  tradition 
to  Ari  the  Learned,  the  father  of  Icelandic  history,  tells  how 
Ilelga  the  Fair,  when  a  newborn  babe,  was  doomed  to  death  by 
her  father,  who  had  dreamt  an  ominous  dream  about  her.  But 
her  mother  saved  her,  and  when  she  was  six  years  old  her  father 
saw  her  for  the  first  time,  and  rejoiced  in  that  she  had  not  been 
hilled.  For  she  was  very  fair  to  look  upon,  and  she  grew  up  to  be 
“  the  fairest  woman  of  Iceland,  then  or  since.”  With  her  the 
youthful  hero  Gunnlaug  fell  in  love,  and  she  was  promised  to  him, 
on  condition  that  he  should  go  abroad  for  three  winters  before 
claiming  her  hand.  So  he  sailed  away,  first  to  Norway,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  uttering  perilous  words  in  the  presence  of 
the  great  Earl  Eric,  and  next  to  England,  hauling  his  ship  ashore 
by  London  Bridge.  Here  he  gained  much  renown  b}r  slaying  a 
viking  ‘‘big  and  strong,  and  right  evil  to  deal  with,”  and  by  sing¬ 
ing  such  praises  of  King  Ethelred  as  made  that  monarch  bestow 
upon  him  a  “  scarlet  cloak  lined  with  the  costliest  of  furs, 
and  golden-broidered  down  to  the  hem.”  Thence  he  passed  on  to 
Ireland,  where  “  King  Sigtrygg  Silky-beard,  sou  of  King 
Olaf  Ivvaran  and  Queen  Kormlada,”  was  so  carried  away  by  his 
minstrelsy  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  rewarding  him  with  a  couple 
of  ships,  but  was  restrained  by  a  prudent  treasurer.  A  little  later 
he  came  to  Upsala,  where  he  met  another  Skald  from  Iceland, 
named  Raven.  And  a  quarrel  arose  between  the  rival  minstrels, 
which  ended  in  Raven's  leaving  Sweden  and  going  back  to  Ice¬ 
land,  and  there  asking  for  the  hand  of  Ilelga  the  Fair.  Meantime 
Gunnlaug  also  had  left  Sweden,  but  before  returning  home  he 
visited  England  again,  where  he  was  long  detained  by  King 
Ethelred,  so  that  he  did  not  reach  Iceland  until  the  appointed 
three  winters  were  past,  and  Ilelga  had  become  the  unwilling 
bride  of  Raven.  Then  Gunnlaug  challenged  his  rival,  and  after  a 
time  a  fierce  battle  ensued  between  them,  fatal  to  both.  Time 
went  by,  and  Helga  married  again,  and  had  children,  but  she  loved 
her  second  husband  as  little  as  the  former  one,  for  she  could  not 
cease  to  think  of  her  first  love,  though  he  was  dead.  Her  chief 
joy  was  to  gaze  at  the  cloak  which  Ethelred  gave  to  Gunnlaug, 
and  which  Gunnlaug  had  given  to  her.  And  one  evening,  after 
she  had  long  been  ill,  she  sat  in  the  “  fire-hail,”  and  leaned  her 
head  upon  her  husband's  knees,  and  sent  for  the  cloak.  And  when 
it  came,  she  gazed  on  it  awhile,  and  then  sank  back  upon  her  hus¬ 
band's  breast,  and  died. 

In  the  second  story,  Frithiof  the  Bold,  “  the  tallest  and  strongest 
of  men,  and  more  furnished  of  all  prowess  than  any  other  man, 
even  from  his  youth  up,”  woos  the  fair  princess  Iugibiorg.  Her 
brothers,  the  Kings  Helgi  and  Halfdan,  scornfully  reject  his  pro¬ 
posal,  but  she  secretly  plights  her  troth  to  him.  Hearing  of  this, 
the  royal  brothers  send  Frithiof  to  gather  the  tribute  of  the 
Orkneys,  and  during  his  absence  they  burn  his  homestead  at 
Foreness  and  rob  it  of  all  its  goods.  Also  they  hire  two  witch- 
wives,  who,  by  song  and  spell,  raise  such  a  storm  as  threatens  to 
swamp  Frithiofs  good  ship  JSUtdi.  But  even  when  the  sea  waxes 
wondrous  troubled,  and  so  great  is  the  drift  of  snow  that  none 
may  see  the  stem  from  the  stern,  and  huge  breakers  crash  on 
all  sides  against  the  ship,  Frithiof  and  his  gallant  comrades 
struggle  fearlessly  onwards,  raising  their  voices  in  song 
amid  the  roar  of  the  hostile  elements,  until  the  good  ship 
comes  safe,  though  not  sound,  to  shore.  But  during  his 
absence  Ingibiorg  is  forced  to  accept  as  her  lord  the  old  King  Ring. 
When  Frithiof  returns,  and  finds  that  his  homestead  has  been 
burnt,  and  his  betrothed  taken  from  him,  he  gives  way  to  his 
wrath,  and  not  only  smites  King  Helgi,  but  burns  down  the  sacred 
“  Place  of  Peace,”  in  which  he  finds  him.  So  he  is  outlawed,  and 
forced  to  go  abroad,  wandering  from  shore  to  shore,  gaining  great 
riches  and  renown  as  he  goes,  slaying  evil  men  and  “  grimly  strong 
thieves,”  but  letting  husbandmen  and  chapmen  abide  in  peace. 
Returning  to  Norway  he  visits  in  disguise  the  home  of  King  Ring 
and  Ingibiorg,  his  queen,  and  there  tarries  all  the  winter,  doing 
good  service,  and  rising  high  in  the  King's  favour.  And  in  the 
springtide  when  “  the  weather  groweth  lair,  the  wood  bloometh, 
the  grass  groweth,  and  ships  may  glide  betwixt  land  and  land,” 
the  King  goes  forth  one  day  into  the  woods,  to  look  upon  the  fair¬ 
ness  of  the  earth.  And,  finding  himself  apart  from  all  his  atten¬ 
dants  but  Frithiof,  he  lies  down  on  the  grass  and  goes  to  sleep. 
Presently  Frithiof,  who  watches  by  his  side,  draws  his  sword  from 
its  sheath  and  casts  it  far  away  from  him.  And  a  little  while 
afterwards  the  King  awakes,  and  says,  “  Was  it  not  so,  Frithiof, 
that  a  many  things  came  into  thy  mind  e'en  now  ?  But  well  hast 
thou  dealt  with  them,  and  great  honour  shalt  thou  have  of  me. 
Lo,  now,  I  knew  thee  straightway  that  first  evening  thou  earnest 
into  our  hall ;  now  nowise  speedily  shalt  thou  depart  from  us  ;  and 
somewhat  great  abideth  thee.”  So  before  long  Frithiof  is  made 
ruler  over  all  the  realm,  and  when  the  old  King  dies,  “  Frithiof 
made  a  noble  feast,  whereunto  his  folk  came ;  and  thereat  was 
drunken  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  heritage  feast  after  King 
Ring,  and  the  bridal  of  Frithiof  and  Ingibiorg.'' 

Of  later  and  less  simple  workmanship  is  the  story  of  Viglund, 
beginning  with  an  account  of  his  mother  Olof,  ‘*  the  fairest  fashioned 
of  all  women  of  Norway,  so  that  her  name  was  lengthened  and  she 
was  called  Olof  Sunbeam,”  who  was  carried  off  from  the  man 
whom  her  father  wished  her  to  wed  by  the  lover  to  whom  she  had 
herself  plighted  her  troth.  For  when  it  lacked  three  nights  of  the 


day  on  which  she  was  to  marry  Ketil,  Thorgrim  went  up  to  the 
house  of  her  father,  Earl  Thorir,  and  entered  the  drinking-hall, 
which  was  full  of  men,  the  bride  sitting  on  the  bench  and  the 
King  in  the  high  seat,  and  the  feast  being  at  its  full  height,  “  and 
so  many  lights  were  there  in  the  hall,  that  no  shadow  fell  from 
aught.”  Then  and  there  he  challenged  Ketil  to  fight  out  the  dis¬ 
pute  between  them ;  but  while  the  rivals  were  talking,  “  all  lights 
died  out  throughout  the  hall,  and  there  was  mighty  uproar  and 
jostling  ;  but  when  lights  were  brought  again  the  bride  was  gone, 
and  Thorgrim  withal,  and  all  men  deemed  it  clear  that  he  had 
brought  it  about ;  and  true  it  was  that  Thorgrim  had  taken  the 
bride  and  brought  her  to  his  ship.”  One  of  her  sons  by  her  mar¬ 
riage  with  Thorgrim  was  Viglund  the  Fair,  between  whom  and 
Ketilrid,  his  love,  many  obstacles  were  cast.  And  at  length  she 
was  forced  to  marry  one  Thord,  though  “  she  deemed  the  man  old, 
and  she  said  she  had  no  heart  to  be  married  at  all.”  Thord  treated 
her  well,  “  but  no  gain  that  seemed  to  Ketilrid,  because  of  the 
love  she  had  for  Viglund ;  for  ever  she  bare  about  the  flame  of 
desire  in  her  breast  for  his  sake.”  At  length,  however,  it  was 
found  that  Thord  was  Viglund’s  uncle,  who  had  wooed  Ketilrid 
in  order  to  keep  her  safe  for  him  whom  she  loved,  and  so  all 
went  well,  and  “  Viglund  and  Ketilrid  loved  their  life  exceedingly 
well  now.” 

The  third  story  seems  stiff  and  forced  when  compared  with  the 
two  others,  which  are  full  of  natural  vigour  and  poetry.  There  is 
a  witch-storm  in  it,  but  there  can  be  discerned  in  its  description 
no  spark  of  that  poetic  fire  which  glows  in  the  noble  account  in 
the  Frithiof  story  of  a  similar  tempest.  There  are  many  love 
passages,  but  no  trace  of  the  tender  simplicity  with  which  Helga’s 
life-long  sorrow  for  Gunnlaug  is  told  can  be  found  in  such  elaborate 
statements  as  that  relating  to  Viglund  and  Ketilrid  ;  “  they  twain 
loved  ever  hotter  and  hotter,  with  secret  love  and  desire  enfolded 
in  their  breasts,  even  from  the  time  they  first  grew  up ;  so  that  the 
roots  of  love  and  the  waxing  of  desire  were  never  torn  up  from 
the  hearts  of  them ;  even  as  the  nature  of  love  is,  that  the  fire 
of  longing  and  flame  of  desire  burneth  ever  the  hotter,  and 
knitteth  the  more  together  the  breast  and  heart  of  the 
lovers,  as  folk  stand  more  in  the  way  thereof,  as  kith 
and  kin  cast  greater  hindrances  before  those  betwixt  whom 
sweet  love  and  yearning  lieth.”  To  heathenism,  moreover,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  matter  of  the  witch-storm,  no  reference  is  made  ; 
but  it  is  to  its  echoes  from  old  heathen  times  that  the  story 
of  Frithiof  owes  much  of  its  charm.  Though  repeated  by  an  evi¬ 
dently  sceptical  narrator,  yet  the  account  of  “  Baldur’s  Meads  ”  has 
something  about  it  grand  and  mysterious.  We  see  the  “  Place  of 
Peace,”  on  a  strand  by  the  sea,  “  and  a  great  temple,  and  round 
about  it  a  great  garth  of  pales”;  within  are  many  gods,  “but 
amidst  them  all  was  Baldur  held  of  most  account.”  Thither  are 
Iugibiorg  and  her  maidens  sent  for  protection  when  her  brothers 
go  forth  to  war  against  King  Ring.  But  Frithiof  follows  her 
there,  deeming  her  love  “  of  more  account  than  the  gods’  hate,” 
and  there,  in  a  bower  “  hung  with  cloth  of  pall  and  precious  webs,” 
he  and  she  plight  their  troth.  And  when  the  kings,  Ingibiorg’s 
brothers,  return,  we  see  the  Hall  of  the  Goddesses  “  all  thatched 
with  white  linen,”  for  Frithiof  had  said  to  Ingibiorg: — “As  soon 
as  ye  wot  of  the  kings’  coming  home,  spread  the  sheets  of  your 
beds  abroad  on  the  Hall  of  the  Goddesses,  for  that  is  the  highest 
of  all  the  garth,  and  we  may  see  it  from  our  stead.”  And,  lastly, 
we  have  the  fine  picture  of  the  burning  of  Baldur’s  Meads, 
whither  Frithiof  follows  the  kings,  who  have  gone  there  to  sacri¬ 
fice  to  the  gods.  When  he  enters  the  Hall  of  the  Goddesses, 

“  there  were  the  kings  at  their  blood-offering,  sitting  a-drinking  ; 
a  fire  was  there  on  the  floor,  and  the  wives  of  the  kings  sat  thereby, 
a-warming  the  gods,  while  others  anointed  them,  and  wiped  them 
with  napkins.”  Seeing  a  ring  of  his  on  the  arm  of  Fling 
Helgi’s  wife,  as  she  warms  Baldur  at  the  fire,  he  seizes 
it,  and  drags  her  by  it  over  the  pavement  towards  the 
door,  so  that  Baldur  falls  into  the  fire.  “  Then  Halfdan’s  wife 
caught  hastily  at  Baldur,  whereby  the  god  that  she  was  warming 
fell  likewise  into  the  fire,  and  the  fire  caught  both  the  gods,  for 
they  had  been  anointed,  and  ran  up  thence  into  the  roof,  so  that 
the  house  was  all  ablaze.'1 

This  is  the  fullest  of  the  accounts  of  heathen  practices  incident¬ 
ally  given  in  the  stories,  but  there  are  references  here  and  there  to 
heathenish  ideas  which  add  greatly  to  the  poetic  charm  of  the 
narrative,  as  when  King  Beli  dies  and  a  mound  is  raised  above  him, 
and  soon  afterwards  Thorstein,  Frithiofs  father,  lying  upon  his 
death-bed,  says,  “Now  would  I  be  laid  in  my  moimd  over  against 
King  Beli’s  mound,  down  by  the  sea  on  this  side  the  firth,  whereas 
it  may  be  easiest  for  us  to  cry  out  each  to  each  of  tidings  drawing 
nigh.”  The  story  of  Ilogni  and  Iledinn,  which  follows  the  love 
stories,  is  almost  entirely  heathenish,  being  a  late  version  of  a  my¬ 
thological  tale  handed  down  from  pagan  days,  just  as  that  of  Roi 
the  Fool  is  a  Northern  version  of  one  of  the  numerous  tales  about 
cunning  and  subtlety  which  have  found  their  way  from  Asia  into 
Europe,  the  Western  mind  having  always  found  it  more  easy  to 
adapt  than  to  create  such  narratives. 

Many  incidental  allusions  to  historical  events,  and  illustrations 
of  the  manners  and  customs  of  old  times,  occur  in  the 
stories.  Thus  we  read  that,  when  Gunnlaug  arrived  in  London, 

“  King  Ethelred,  the  son  of  Edgar,  ruled  over  England,  and  was 
a  good  lord  ;  this  winter  he  sat  in  London.  But  in  those  days  there 
was  the  same  tongue  in  England  as  in  Norway  and  Denmark  ;  but 
the  tongues  changed  when  William  the  Bastard  won  England,  for 
thenceforward  French  went  current  there,  for  he  was  of  French 
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kin.”  To  the  despotic  power  of  parents  in  the  good  old  pagan 
days  witness  is  borne  by  the  casual  reference  to  the  fact  that 
“  when  all  the  land  was  heathen,  it  was  somewhat  the  wont  of 
such  men  as  had  little  wealth,  and  were  like  to  have  many  young 
children  on  their  hands,  to  have  them  cast  forth,  but  an  evil  deed 
it  was  always  deemed  to  be.”  Of  milder  manners  many  a  genial 
picture  is  given,  such  as  those  representing  the  feast  at  which 
“  Thorgerd  sat  in  the  high  seat  talking  with  her  brother  Thorstein, 
while  Olaf  was  talking  to  other  men  ;  but  on  the  bench  right  over 
against  them  sat  three  little  maidens  ” — or  the  worthy  Earl  Angantyr 
“  sitting  at  the  drink,”  while  one  of  his  men  sat  and  kept  watch  at 
the  watch-window,  looking  weatherward  from  the  drinking-hall. 
“  From  a  great  horn  drank  he  ever ;  and  still  as  one  was  emptied 
another  was  filled  for  him  or  Thorstein  teaching  Gunnlaug,  as 
they  sit  together  in  the  hall,  how  to  woo  a  wife,  and  having  his 
precepts  carried  into  practice  by  his  pupil,  who  promptly 
demands  the  hand  of  his  teacher’s  daughter — or  a  Skald 
reciting  to  kings  and  nobles  such  songs  as  bring  in  “  good 
keepsakes,  fair  swords,  or  golden  rings,”  and  many  another 
scene  beside.  Of  the  songs  themselves  with  which  the 
stories  are  interspersed  it  is  not  easy  to  judge.  To  ears  un¬ 
accustomed  to  the  conventional  rules  by  which  Icelandic  minstrels 
were  bound  there  seems  to  be  more  poetry  in  the  prose  than  in  the 
verse  of  the  storytellers,  and  some  readers  may  think  the  ingenuity 
misspent  by  which  the  songs  in  their  English  garb  have  been  made 
to  catch  the  trick  by  which  they  were  originally  marked.  It  is 
not  often  that  they  are  as  pathetic  and  as  intelligiole  as  the  stave 
which  Viglund  sings  after  parting  from  his  love : — 

Amid  the  town  we  twain  stood, 

And  there  she  wound  around  me 
Her  hands,  the  hawk-eyed  woman, 

The  fair-haired,  greeting  sorely. 

Fast  fell  tears  from  the  maidens. 

And  sorrow  told  of  longing  ; 

Her  cloth  the  drift-white  dear  one 
Over  bright  brows  was  drawing. 


ASSOCIATED  ARCHITECTURAL  SOCIETIES’  REPORTS  AND 

PAPERS.* 

YATE  have  noticed  the  successive  volumes  of  these  Associated 
V  V  Societies  whenever  we  have  come  across  them,  because  it  is 
always  well  to  see  what  is  going  on  in  the  antiquarian  way  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  because  it  commonly  happens, 
as  it  does  in  the  present  case,  that  each  volume,  among  much  that 
is  very  poor,  contains  a  certain  proportion  of  really  good  matter. 
And  we  may  add  that  the  name  of  “  Architectural  Societies  ”  is 
far  from  giving  an  adequate  view  of  the  contents  of  the  volume,  or 
of  the  objects  of  the  Societies.  Many  of  the  papers,  especially 
those  from  Bedford,  Leicester,  and  Sheffield,  are  not  specially  archi¬ 
tectural  at  all,  but  enter  on  the  general  field  of  antiquarian  research. 
Thus  the  Leicestershire  Society  is  represented  by  a  paper  on 
Leicester  municipal  antiquities  by  Mr.  James  Thompson,  whose 
name,  as  an  expounder  of  such  matters,  is  known  far  beyond 
his  own  town.  The  volume  of  course  throws  off  with  Lin¬ 
coln,  and  Lincoln  with  the  inevitable  Archdeacon  Trollope ; 
but  this  infliction  is  somewhat  counterbalanced  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  and  of  the  Prsecentor  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  Mr.  Venables.  Northamptonshire  is  represented  by  Sir 
Henry  Dry  den,  who,  on  any  subject  which  he  undertakes,  is  sure 
to  give  hard  work  and  no  pretence.  What  one  chiefly  wonders  at  is 
that  there  is  so  little,  and  that  of  so  little  importance,  from  York¬ 
shire.  On  that  great  county  there  is  plenty  to  be  said,  and  not  a 
few  of  its  inhabitants  are  quite  capable  of  saying  it.  But  we 
have  always  noticed  a  singular  lack  of  Yorkshire  matter  in  these 
volumes.  Perhaps  the  antiquarian  scholars  of  that  county  are 
less  long-suffering  than  their  brethren  of  Leicester  and  North¬ 
ampton,  and  may  have  no  fancy  for  being  bound  up  in  company 
with  the  Archdeacon  of  Stow. 

The  Archdeacon  himself  is  a  study.  He  is  the  kind  of  writer 
with  whom  it  would  be  a  relief  if  be  would  make  a  good  blunder. 
But  this  we  seldom  get.  He  wanders  from  this  place  to  that, 
everywhere  missing  the  point  of  the  matter  in  hand,  everywhere 
showing  that  he  knows  nothing  of  what  scholars  have  been  doing 
for  the  last  twenty  year's,  but  seldom  saying  anything  at  which 
we  can  really  laugh.  When  the  Archdeacon  tells  us  that 
William  Peverel  was  a  natural  son  of  the  Conqueror,  it 
hardly  rises  to  the  rank  of  a  blunder ;  it  only  shows 
that  the  Archdeacon  is  a  little  behindhand  in  his  studies. 
It  is  more  exciting  when  Mrs.  Hamilton  Gray,  whom  we  always 
connected  with  Tarchon  rather  than  with  William,  tells  us  that 
William  Peverel  was  the  Conqueror's  brother.  It  has  long  been 
a  privilege  of  genealogists  and  local  antiquaries  to  call  any  man 
a  nephew,  and  any  woman  a  niece,  of  the  Conqueror,  but  when  it 
comes  to  brothers,  the  thing  gets  more  serious.  Who  were  the 
parents  of  this  newly-discovered  brother  P  .Robert  and  Ilerleva  ? 
Herleva  and  Herlwin  P  Robert  and  some  unknown  mother  ? 
Ilerleva  and  some  unknown  father  ?  There  is  an  originality  and 
a  daring  about  Mrs.  Gray’s  statement  which  we  lack  in  the  oft- 
repeated  tale  of  the  Archdeacon.  Still,  the  Archdeacon’s  tale 
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is  not  exactly  a  blunder.  His  way  of  doing  things  is  the 
more  amazing  when  we  think  of  the  associations  which  are 
naturally  awakened  by  his  name.  The  name  of  Trollope  at  least 
suggests  a  certain  degree  of  liveliness  in  dealing  with  either 
history  or  fiction.  We  know  not  whether  the  Archdeacon  has  the 
honour  of  any  kindred  with  the  more  eminent  bearers  of  M3 
name ;  if  he  has,  one  would  think  that  he  has,  in  a  spirit  of 
praiseworthy  self-sacrifice,  undertaken  to  do  the  heavy  department 
for  the  whole  family.  Once  only  does  he  really  kindle,  and 
that  on  a  subject  which  one  would  have  thought  was  hardly 
archidiaconal.  He  is  very  eager  to  set  up  some  kind  of  monu¬ 
ment  in  honour  of  Lord  Byron. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  from  the  Archdeacon’s  yearly  labours  to 
the  more  important  contributions  of  a  fellow-dignitary  of  Lincoln 
diocese,  though  we  do  not  exactly  see  how  much  of  the  paper  on 
the  choir  of  Lincoln  Minster — we  give  the  church  the  name 
which  it  has  borne  for  eight  hundred  years,  rather  than  the  new¬ 
fangled  affectation  01  “  Lincoln  Cathedral  ” — belongs  to  the  Pras- 
centor,  and  how  much  to  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  Anyhow,  it  contains 
a  record  of  really  carefrn.  and  intelligent  observation  of  St.  Hugh’s 
choir,  and  establishes  ,ne  fact  that  it  was  vaulted  from  the  be¬ 
ginning.  Lincolnshire  also  contributes  a  paper  on  rood-screens  and 
rood-lofts,  by  Mr.  id.  H.  Bloxam,  who  was  known  a  generation 
back  as  the  author  of  a  little  book  on  mediaeval  architecture  which 
stood  to  the  writings  of  Professor  Willis  and  Mr.  Petit  in  the 
same  kind  of  relation  m  wMch  the  endless  little  books  which  we 
have  to  review  aoout  English  nistory  stand  to  the  writings  of 
Professor  Stuobs  or  Mr.  Green.  He  Las  somehow  appeared  again 
among  the  Lincolnshire  papers,  though  his  discourse  has  no  special 
reference  to  Lincolnshire.  He  goes  very  deep  into  the  matter  of  roods 
and  lofts,  and  quotes  a  good  deal  of  Greek  with  some  false  accents 
and  false  spellings,  Hut  it  is  plain  that  he  can  never  have  seen  a  basi¬ 
lica.  After  Lincolnshire  comes  Ybrkshire,whereMr.G.  Rowe  under¬ 
takes  to  talk  about  the  two  most  remarkable  churches  of  Lastingham 
and  Kirkdale.  But  the  writer  seems  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of 
the  General  President  of  the  whole  undertaking,  and  misses  the 
point  of  all  which  he  describes.  In  examining  Kirkdale,  he  seems 
never  to  have  thought  of  looking  at  the  western  doorway,  a  remark¬ 
able  monument  of  Englisn  work  which  is  recorded  to  belong  to  the 
days  of  Edward  the  King  and  Tostig  the  Earl.  Built  therefore 
between  the  years  1055  and  1065,  it  shows,  like  the  Lincoln 
chinches  ten  or  twenty  years  later,  tbe  old  primitive  style  slightly 
modified  by  the  sight  of  Norman  models.  Strange  to  say,  Mr.  Rowe, 
while  describing  the  famous  sundial  which  records  the  rebuilding 
of  the  church  by  Orm  the  son  of  Gamal,  seems  to  think  that  nothing 
of  Orm’s  church  is  now  standing. 

From  Bedfordshire  we  have  a  paper  on  Bedford  Castle,  by  Mr. 
D.  C.  0.  Elwes,  which  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  way  in  which 
some  people  delight  to  go  hammering  on  at  inferior  authorities 
when  the  story  is  written  plainly  enough  in  primary  authorities. 
The  West-Saxon  conquest  of  Bedford  is  plainly  recorded  in  the 
Chronicles  under  the  year  571.  But,  instead  of  turning  to  the 
Chronicles,  Mr.  Elwes  turns  to  Richard  of  Cirencester,  whose  date 
of  580  he  somehow  turns  into  510.  He  tells  us  that  there  is  a 
reference  to  Mathew  of  Westminster  and  Roger  of  Wendover ;  in 
the  margin  he  quotes  Mr.  Mayor’s  marginal  analysis  about  Ceawlin 
“  taking  Bedford  and  other  towns,”  and  adds,  with  great  simpli¬ 
city,  “  it  seems  he  took  them  from  the  Britons.”  Then  he  goes  on 
to  Fethanleah,  which  Richard  corruptly  writes  Frithonleia,  having 
clearly  no  notion  where  Fethanleah  is  and  where  it  has  been 
thought  to  be,  and  having,  it  is  too  plain,  never  having  heard  of 
Dr.  Guest.  Of  the  three  writers  in  his  text  and  in  his  margin  he 
innocently  comments,  “  These  authors,  I  suppose,  are  not  indepen¬ 
dent  authorities,  but  only  give  the  same  facts.”  Bedford  is  again 
mentioned  in  the  Chronicles  under  the  years  918  and  919,  in  which 
last  year  Edward  the  Elder  reared  there  one  of  his  fortresses. 
But  again  Mr.  Elwes  does  not  seem  to  have  looked  at  the  Chron¬ 
icles,  or  to  have  got  any  nearer  to  them  than  Roger  of  Howden. 
This  of  course  is  better  than  when  he  goes  on  to  flounder  about, 
not  only  with  Camden,  Holinshed,  and  Dugdale,  but  with  Milles’ 
Catalogue  of  Honour  and  Bank’s  vol.  i.  p.  27.  All  thi3  is  to  prove 
something  about  Stephen’s  time,  but  Mr.  Elwes  does  not  seem  to 
have  thought  of  looking  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  to  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  to  Robert  de  Monte,  to  Orderie,  or  to  the  (Jest a 
Stephani,  on  which  last  Mr.  Elwes  innocently  quotes  Mr.  Ilarts- 
horne  as  making  a  certain  statement — “  I  imagine  on  the  authority 
of  the  author  of  the  Gesta  Stephani,  whoever  he  may  have  been.” 
We  cannot  tell  him  who  the  author  was  ;  but  fancy  a  man  writing 
about  Stephen’s  time  while  he  has  to  imagine  that  a  certain  state¬ 
ment  is  taken  from  the  Gesta  Stephani ,  and  does  not  turn  to  the  book 
itself  to  see  whether  it  is  so.  In  return  we  must  ask  Mr.  Elwes 
who  Milles  and  Banks  may  have  been ;  we  conceive  that  at  any  rate 
they  were  not  writers  of  the  twelfth  century. 

From  this  kind  of  thing  it  is  a  comfort  to  turn  to  such  a  paper 
as  that  of  Mr.  Thompson  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Mayors  of  Leicester. 
In  the  very  first  paragraph  we  see  that  we  have  left  the  company  of  a 
man  who  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about  for  that  of  a  man 
who  thoroughly  does  know.  Mr.  Thompson's  opening  description 
of  Leicester  would  be  a  good  lesson  for  Mr.  Lowe,  or  for  anybody 
else  who  has  not  learned  to  understand  the  difference  between 
greatness  and  bigness.  He  shows  that,  when  Leicester  was  be¬ 
sieged  by  the  Conqueror,  its  population  was  only  about  2,500.  lie 
comments,  “  in  this  respect  Leicester  was  only  a  village.  But  in 
other  respects  it  was  far  different.  It  was  not  a  mere  collection  of 
scattered  dwellings  whose  tenants  were  united  by  no  political  tie ; 
it  was  a  walled  town,  whose  indwellers  constituted  an  organized 
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society,  or  municipal  community.”  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  these  words  contain  the  essence  of  all  European  history.  It  is 
the  difference  between  the  city  and  the  village  which  gives  the 
historical  character  which  belongs  to  Rome  and  to  Leicester  each 
in  its  own  measure.  Mr.  Thompson  goes  on  to  trace  how  at 
Leicester  the  Mayor  with  his  French  title  supplanted  the  ancient 
Alderman,  the  single  Alderman  who,  at  Grantham  and  some  other 
places,  went  on  till  the  days  of  municipal  reform.  Of  the  history 
of  his  own  borough,  of  its  relations  to  other  boroughs,  and  even  of 
the  relation  of  municipal  history  to  general  history,  it  is  plain  that 
Mr.  Thompson  is  thoroughly  master.  Yet  even  he  seems  to  have 
gone  a  little  astray  jvith  regard  to  the  general  history  of  England. 
He  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  reading  Thierry  ;  at  least,  he 
fancies  a  broad  distinction  between  “  Saxons”  and  “Normans  ”  in 
the  last  half  of  the  twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
which,  if  it  was  to  be  found  at  Leicester,  certainly  was  not  to  be 
found  anywhere  else.  He  also  remarks : — 

At  the  period  when  these  early  elections  of  Mayors  took  place,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  Norman  and  Saxon — between  the  men  descended  from  the 
Conquerors  and  the  men  descended  from  the  subjugated  people — was  generally 
insisted  on  ;  as  appears  from  the  names  borne  by  the  chief  officers.  Thus, 
we  meet  with  the  names  of  William  Fitz-Leviric,  William  of  St.  Lo,  Simon 
Curlevache,  Peter  Fitz-Roger,  Henry  de  Roddington,  Alexander  Debonair, 
Thomas  Gumfrey,  Geoffrey  Mauclerk,  and  others — all  of  which  indicate  the 
N  orman  origin  of  their  possessors. 

Now  this  list,  which,  like  all  lists  of  the  kind,  has  its  value, 
really  proves,  not  the  distinction  between  Normans  and  English¬ 
men,  but  the  lack  of  any  distinction.  William  of  St.  Lo,  Simon 
Curlevache,  Alexander  Debonair,  and  Geoffrey  Mauclerk,  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  been  of  Norman  descent.  But  William  Fitz- 
Leviric — that  is,  as  Mr.  Thompson  himself  sees,  William  the  son 
of  Leofric — is  an  undoubted  Englishman.  He  is  one  of  the  endless 
cases  in  which  the  father  bears  an  English  name  and  the  son  a 
Norman  one.  As  William  was  Alderman  in  1209  and  1214,  we 
thus  see  that  the  name  Leofric  was  used  in  Leicester  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Second.  Now  a  son  of  this  William  would  appear 
as  Robert  Fitz- William,  with  every  outward  sign  of  a  Norman. 
We  are  therefore  left  quite  uncertain  as  to  the  descent  of  Peter 
Fitz-Roger.  He  may  have  been  either  English  or  Norman.  In 
his  case,  as  in  those  of  Henry  of  Roddington  and  Thomas 
Gumfrey,  there  is  nothing  to  show  to  which  of  the  two  races  he 
belonged,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  none  of  the  men  themselves 
may  have  ever  given  a  thought  to  the  matter. 

The  volume  contains  several  other  papers,  some  of  them  useful 
and  unpretending.  Those  that  we  have  spoken  of  are  the  best 
and  the  worst.  The  more  such  an  inquirer  as  Mr.  Thompson 
gives  us  on  his  special  subject  the  better.  As  for  the  Archdeacon 
and  Mr.  Elwes,  they  will  do  well  to  learn  something  before  they 
again  take  upon  themselves  to  teach. 


THE  MIOT  MEMOIRS.* 

OF  the  whole  library  of  autobiographies  of  actors  more  or  less 
eminent  in  the  great  European  drama  that  began  with  the 
assembling  of  the  States-General  under  Louis  XVl.  and  ended 
with  the  Second  Restoration  in  1815,  not  one  can  be  said  to  cover 
so  wide  a  field  as  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Miot  de  Melito ;  and, 
the  work  having  been  out  of  print  almost  ever  since  the 
Saturday  Revieiv  came  into  existence,  its  timely  republication 
at  a  new  crisis  of  French  history  seems  almost  like  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  an  original  work.  It  is  possibly  the  very  extent  of  the 
ground  over  which  the  three  volumes  travel  that  has  made  their 
contents  less  known  and  quoted  than  those  of  other  works  of  far 
less  real  interest,  but  which  are  easier  for  the  general  reader  to 
grasp,  because  more  limited  in  scope.  Yet  the  personal  evideuce 
as  to  the  history  of  the  First  Empire  borne  by  one  who  tilled 
such  offices  as  are  mentioned  in  the  title,  and  who  was  indeed  con¬ 
stantly  in  high  employment  under  it,  cannot  but  have  a  yeal  value 
if  honestly  given.  Added  to  this,  Count  Miot  was  the  secretary 
and  trusted  friend  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  shared  his  transitory 
glories  in  Italy  and  Spain.  According  to  the  testimony  of  his 
son-in-law,  General  Fleischmann,  under  whose  supervision  the 
work  was  originally  sent  out,  “  he  was  in  the  habit  for  many  long 
years  of  writing  down  each  evening  what  he  had  seen  or  learnt 
during  the  day.”  And  if  he  was  by  nature  not  prone  to  mere 
scandal  for  scandal's  sake,  like  certain  other  notorious  autobio- 
graphers,  he  seems  never  to  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  cover 
the  faults  of  the  great  personages  with  whom  he  was  associated, 
as  they  were  naturally  revealed  from  time  to  time  to  his  observation. 
If  not  a  very  graphic  writer,  caring  little  indeed  for  pictorial  effect 
in  his  narrative  of  events,  he  may  well  have  trusted  to  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  scenes  he  witnessed  for  the  assurance  that  the  new 
account  he  gives  of  many  of  them  cannot  fail  to  have  interest  for 
the  student  of  that  stormy  period  of  the  world's  existence.  In 
short,  as  General  Fleischmann’s  brief  preface  indicates,  the  work 
is  one  which  will  be  found  to  cast  some  really  new  light  on  the 
history  of  that  age.  Our  only  difficulty  at  present,  and  it  is  a 
very  embarrassing  one,  is  to  select  within  our  limits  from  these 
three  closely  printed  volumes  what  shall  give  a  just  idea  of  the 
mass  of  information  stored  up  in  them. 

The  first  chapter  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting.  It  deals 
with  events  leading  up  to  the  great  Revolution  of  1 789,  and  closes 
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with  the  enforced  transfer  of  the  captive  Court  from  Versailles  to 
Paris.  This  reminds  us  forcibly  that  the  recent  struggle  to  keep  the 
seat  of  Government  conveniently  near  the  turbulent  metropolis, 
and  yet  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  its  mob,  is  but  a  renewal 
of  that  in  which  nearly  ninety  years  since  King  Louis  signally 
failed.  Miot’s  father  was  a  War  Office  functionary  under  the  old 
regime  of  Louis  XV.,  and  the  son  was  naturally  brought  up  to 
follow  him  in  the  same  line.  No  pains  were  spared  in  his  educa¬ 
tion,  which  took  him  from  the  school  at  Ham  to  Metz,  Belgium, 
and  Holland  in  succession;  and  in  1788,  being  then  twenty- 
six  years  old,  he  had  not  only  attained  various  accomplish¬ 
ments,  especially  in  foreign  languages,  but  was  judged  fit 
for  the  appointment  of  Commissary  of  War  to  a  model 
army  division  which  was  being  formed  at  St.  Orner  under  the 
Duke  of  Guines.  Prussia  was  at  that  period,  it  appears  from 
the  opening  pages  of  the  Memoirs,  every  whit  as  closely 
looked  to  as  the  model  for  all  things  military  as  she  has  been 
during  the  last  few  years.  The  influence  of  Frederick’s  surprising 
victories,  though  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  passed  away  since 
they  were  won,  still  prevailed  throughout  Europe  with  the  army 
reformers  who  then,  as  now,  contended  for  change.  The  recent 
Lives  of  Scharnhorst  and  Clause witz  by  German  writers  have 
shown  how  fatal  this  prestige  of  success  was  to  all  true  martial 
enthusiasm  in  the  victorious  army  that  went  to  sleep  securely  on 
its  laurels.  But  in  France  the  universal  feverish  desire  for 
change,  for  getting  rid  of  the  old  ways  and  seeking  something 
more  living  in  the  new,  had  reached  the  military  service  like  the 
rest  of  the  nation  in  the  years  before  the  States-General ;  and 
Brienne,  the  Minister  who  controlled  military  affairs,  believed, 
like  many  other  Frenchmen,  that  the  regeneration  of  the 
national  force  was  to  be  found  in  exact  and  servile  imitation 
of  the  warriors  before  whose  lesser  numbers  Frenchmen 
had  turned  their  backs  in  flight  at  Rosbach.  So  in  the  camp 
of  St.  Omer  Prussian  discipline  and  Prussian  tactics  were  in 
the  mouths  of  the  leaders  and  in  the  orders  of  the  day.  And, 
strange  to  say — another  survival  from  a  much  older  stage  of  the 
military  history  of  Europe — Swiss  regiments  in  French  pay  were 
present,  and  were  avowedly  held  up  as  models  both  for  their 
general  order  and  their  advance  in  the  new  forms  of  drill.  “  This 
ended  by  their  exciting,”  adds  Miot,  “  much  more  jealousy  and 
aversion  than  emulation  or  desire  to  imitate  them  ;  and  one  may 
unmistakably  trace  the  first  germs  of  the  spirit  of  insubordination 
that  shortly  afterwards  manifested  itself  in  the  French  army  to 
experiments  which  were  imprudent  in  themselves  and  opposed  to 
the  national  character.” 

Notwithstanding  this  erroneous  view,  the  work  done  at  St.  Omer 
seems  to  have  been  honest  and  painstaking.  The  trouble  then 
taken  to  improve  in  details  would  prove  a  singular  contrast,  if 
studied  closely,  to  the  extraordinary  carelessness  in  all  such  matters 
at  the  more  famous  Camp  of  Boulogne  seventeen  years  later,  the 
inner  history  of  which  has  been  so  graphically  revealed  in  the 
Souvenirs  de  Fezensac.  But  we  are  only  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
work,  and  must  hurry  rapidly  forward  to  glance  at  the  close  of 
the  ancien  regime,  as  Count  Miot  describes  it.  He  returned  to 
Versailles  in  October  1788,  and,  though  he  had  been  absent  not 
many  weeks,  found  that  a  complete  change  had  come  over  the 
whole  of  French  Court  life,  As  he  tells  it  briefly : — 

To  the  respectful  silence  of  courtiers  and  valets,  to  rigorous  forms  of 
etiquette  preserved  with  inviolable  respect  until  now,  there  had  succeeded 
a  liberty  of  speech  and  expression  such  as  the  ears  of  our  princes  were  little 
accustomed  to.  You  could  perceive  an  intermingling  of  different  classes 
of  society,  a  more  easy  access  into  the  inside  of  the  palace  itself,  in  fact  that 
peculiar  familiarity  which  services  asked  for  and  rendered  on  either  side 
establish  between  men.  The  two  Assemblies  of  Notables,  the  failure  of  the 
designs  of  Cardinal  Lomenie’s  Ministry,  the  positive  pledge  that  the  States- 
General  should  really  be  convoked,  the  first  appearance  of  seditious  move¬ 
ments  within  Paris,  the  return  to  power  of  M.  Necker,  and  the  various 
popular  cries  of  the  day,  had  worked  this  great  change.  Outward  obser¬ 
vances  were  still  kept  up,  but  were  frequently  violated  with  impunity.  In 
short,  the  Court,  such  as  Louis  Quatorze  had  made  it,  existed  no  more. 

Count  Miot,  of  the  calm  neutrality  of  whose  political  feelings  his 
son-in-law  enables  us  to  judge  by  declaring  that  his  conduct  through¬ 
out  the  Revolution  never  left  him  ground  for  remorse,  got  on  well 
enough  at  first  under  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety.  Brought 
into  confidential  employment  at  the  War  Office,  he  became  the 
favourite  of  the  Minister,  Bouchette,  an  ignorant  creature  of 
Danton’s,  who  appears  to  have  put  him  into  the  post  to  treat  him, 
as  we  know  by  the  secret  correspondence  of  the  time  in  Grimoard’s 
work,  with  undisguised  and  coarse  contempt.  From  this  depart¬ 
ment,  however,  Miot  was  presently  transferred  to  that  of  Foreign 
Affairs  as  Secretary-General,  after  having  been  more  than  once 
threatened  with  arrest  for  his  connexion  with  the  extinct  order  of 
things.  The  time,  he  says,  was  one  of  “  horrible  tormefit  for  all 
France,”  but  he  could,  after  its  dangers  were  escaped,  look  back 
with  real  interest  on  certain  social  meetings  at  the  house  of  the 
Minister,  Deforgues,  with  such  leaders  of  the  Revolution  as 
Danton,  Legendre,  Fabre  d’Eglantine,  Camille  Desmoulins,  and 
others  destined  to  fall  successively  before  the  strokes  of  the 
monster  they  had  helped  to  raise  up.  Robespierre,  whose  policy 
was  from  the  first  to  keep  much  apart,  joined  these  gatherings 
only  once.  Of  him  Count  Miot  says : — 

His  toilet  well  arranged,  his  hair  carefully  dressed  and  powdered,  com¬ 
posed  in  his  manner,  he  formed  the  strangest  contrast  to  the  disorder  and 
affectation  of  gross  vulgarity  displayed  in  the  dress  and  manner  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  Grave  in  his  bearing,  lie  took  a  very  slight  share  in  the  conver¬ 
sation,  throwing  in  only  a  few  sententious  phrases.  But  despite  the 
immobility  of  his  pale  sinister  visage,  he  might  every  now  and  then  be 
seen  to  be  ill  at  case ;  and  I  learnt  later  that  he  had  felt  indignant  with 
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Deforgues  for  having  brought  together  men  whom  he  already  feigned  to 
look  upon  as  uncertain  patriots,  or,  what  was  still  more  culpable  in  his  eyes, 
Moderates.  So  during  this  dinner  the  conversation  grew  generally  con¬ 
strained.  And  I  could  see  besides,  by  the  very  few  words  Robespierre  used, 
that  he  was  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself  as  a  statesman  of  mark. 
He  spoke  of  the  foreign  relations  of  France,  of  the  necessity  for  extending 
them,  and  of  renewing  the  alliance  with  Switzerland,  lie  had  already 
enquired  into  the  subject  at  the  Ministry  ;  and  I  remember  that  it  was  not 
without  some  terror  that  M.  Colchen,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Swiss 
section,  found  himself  summoned  by  the  Minister  to  a  conference  at  which 
Robespierre  was  present.  I  relate  this  just  to  show  that,  even  at  that  early 
time,  this  man  was  aspiring  to  be  the  head  of  the  Government  ;  and  that, 
wishing  to  seize  the  reins  of  power,  he  was  ambitious  to  acquire  beforehand 
the  reputation  of  a  statesman  and  politician  of  large  views. 

The  Reign  of  Terror,  once  begun,  ran  on  to  its  well-known  con¬ 
summation.  Scarcely  four  months  after  Danton’s  execution, 
Buchot,  a  new  Foreign  Minister — in  the  slang  of  the  day,  when 
a  new  name  had  to  be  found  for  every  institution,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  ofi>  Foreign  Relations — announced  one  morning  to 
M.  Miot,  “with  an  infernal  smile,’’  that  a  decree  had  just 
been  passed  to  arrest  him,  with  Colchen  and  several  of  the 
other  chief  functionaries  of  the  office,  as  charged  with  being 
Moderates.  This  said,  he  went  off  to  defend  Robespierre,  his 
own  special  patron,  at  a  debate  in  the  Commune.  Happily 
for  Count  Miot  and  for  bis  readers,  the  9th  Thermidor  had 
now  come.  The  very  day  of  the  announcement  was  that  of  the 
sudden  reaction  in  which  some  of  his  threatened  victims  managed 
to  overthrow  the  tyrant ;  and  so  the  newly  accused  ofScials  of  the 
Foreign  Office  were  saved.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal  bad  indeed 
got  into  such  clockwork  order  in  its  deadly  routine  that  an  attempt 
was  made  to  carry  out  the  decree  even  after  its  authors  were 
themselves  on  the  way  to  the  scaffold.  But  it  was  then  happily 
possible  for  friendly  interposition  to  get  the  fatal  order  put  off 
until  it  ceased  to  be  valid.  The  new  masters  of  Paris  and  of  the 
Government  of  France  were  eager  to  get  the  machine  they  bad 
seized  into  working  order.  Buchot  of  course  was  got  rid  of ;  and 
after  half-an-hour’s  examination  of  his  fitness  for  the  post,  his  late 
Secretary-General  was,  to  his  own  astonishment,  named  to  the 
vacant  post  provisionally.  On  such  sudden  promotion,  Count  Miot 
tells  us,  he  worked  with  indefatigable  zeal  to  throw  life  into  the 
office ;  and  this  may  well  be  credited,  for  he  was  thenceforward 
brought  into  daily  personal  communication  with  such  men  as  Cam- 
haceres,  Sieyes,  and  Carnot.  The  new  turn  of  the  revolutionary 
wheel  had  replaced  butchers  and  melodramatic  actors  with  a  set  of 
rulers  some  of  whom  possessed  at  least  education  and  some  ele¬ 
ments  of  statesmanship. 

His  knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  a  very  rare  accomplishment 
among  Frenchmen  of  that  day,  caused  the  author  to  be  transferred 
from  the  temporary  Ministry  to  the  difficult  duties  of  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  in  Tuscany,  then  striving  in  vain  to  keep  neutral.  He  held 
this  post,  or  similar  commissions  at  Turin  and  Rome,  during 
Bonaparte’s  famous  campaign  of  1 796,  and  soon  discovered  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  France  had  produced  an  altogether  new 
teacher  of  the  art  of  war.  No  part  of  these  very  interesting 
volumes  has  more  interest  than  this,  which  tells  how  the  writer's 
own  diplomatic  duties  became  gradually  subordinated  to  the  policy 
of  the  aspiring  General  of  the  Directory.  We  transcribe  as  an 
example  his  first  interview  with  Napoleon,  whom  he  caught  after 
a  long  chase,  just  returned  from  driving  Beaulieu  and  the  relics 
of  the  Austrian  army  up  the  Adige  passes  into  the  Alps : — 

I  was  strangety  surprised  at  his  appearance,  for  nothing  could  be  more 
remote  than  this  from  the  conception  I  had  formed.  In  the  midst  of  a 
numerous  staff  I  saw  a  man  of  stature  below  the  middle  height,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  slight.  His  hair  was  powdered,  and  cut  in  a  peculiar  manner 
squarely  below  tbe  ears,  and  then  fell  behind  on  his  shoulders.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  close-fitting  coat,  buttoned  all  the  way  up,  and  ornamented 
with  a  very  slight  embroidery  of  gold,  and  he  wore  a  tricoloured  plume  in 
his  hat.  At  first  glance  his  appearance  was  certainly  not  handsome.  But 
he  had  marked  features,  a  quick  and  searching  eye,  whilst  his  animated  and 
sharp  gesture  showed  ardour  of  soul,  and  his  large  and  thoughtful  forehead 
profound  power  of  reflection.  He  made  me  sit  down  by  him,  and  we  talked 
of  Italy.  His  way  of  speaking  was  brief,  and  at  this  time  very  incorreqt. 

For  tie  Corsican  had  not  yet  fully  put  on  the  French  dress  in 
which  he  afterwards  dazzled  the  world. 

A  short  mission  on  special  service  from  Italy  to  Corsica  naturally 
threw  Miot  into  contact  with  the  great  general’s  elder  brother, 
Joseph,  who  accompanied  him  on  his  voyage  hack  to  Italy  ;  and 
so  the  intimacy  was  formed  which  coloured  the  rest  of  our  author’s 
career.  For  though  henceforth  still  in  constant  high  employment,  he 
became  attached  entirely  to  Joseph’s  person  from  the  time  that  the 
latter  was  sent,  as  yet  only  as  Prince,  to  govern  Naples.  “  He  will 
employ  you,”  ran  the  Imperial  letter,  “  in  the  administration  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  such  manner,  as  he  judges  best  for  my 
service.”  From  Prince  presently  made  King,  Joseph  was  trans¬ 
ferred  soon  after  to  the  more  stormy  throne  at  Madrid,  whither  his 
friend  and  secretary  accompanied  him ;  and  the  second  half  of  the 
Memoirs  is  directed  mainly  to  chronicling  the  events  of  that  Penin¬ 
sular  struggle  with  which  our  own  military  history  is  so  deeply 
concerned.  We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  Count  Miot  here.  It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  harsh  conduct  of  Napoleon  towards  his 
good-natured  and  irresolute  brother,  and  the  difficulties  created  for 
the  latter  in  Spain  by  the  Emperor’s  arbitrary  treatment  of  its 
affairs  from  a  distance,  are  better  told  here  than  in  any  other  narra¬ 
tive  that  can  he  perused.  Having  kept  in  close  retirement  during  the 
First  Restoration,  Count  Mict  naturally  shared,  this  time  as  Coun¬ 
cillor  of  State,  in  the  brief  sunshine  of  the  Hundred  Days. 
Waterloo  deprived  him  of  employment  and  pension,  and  left  him 
with  narrow  means  to  nurse  his  dying  son,  who  had  received  a 
mortal  wound  in  the  defeat  that  ruined  the  last  hopes  of  the  Empire. 


Obliged  to  sell  a  modest  estate  which  he  had  acquired,  in  the 
country,  Count  Miot  spent  the  rest  of  his  years  in  strict  retirement 
at  Paris,  devoting  himself  to  various  literary  labours,  the  success 
of  which  gave  him  twenty  years  later  the  honourable  title  of 
Member  of  the  Institute.  But  his  other  writings  have  proved  of 
hut  fugitive  value  as  compared  with  this  posthumous  work,  of 
which  we  can  best  close  our  too  brief  notice  by  commending  it  to 
the  attention  of  every  student  of  the  history  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution,  and  of  the  Empire  that  rose  upon  it  into  short-lived 
grandeur. 


WAS  IT  A  MARRIAGE  ?  * 

JT/ZdS  it  a  Marriage  ?  is  a  story  which  contains  one  highly 

'  '  sensible  remark,  and  the  only  pity  is  that  the  author  has  not 
carried  the  spirit  of  his  own  saying  a  good  deal  further.  He  takes 
his  heroine  into  a  remote  part  of  the  coast  of  Ross-shire,  where  she 
finds  a  model  orphanage,  muffins  at  breakfast,  and  other  unusual 
advantages,  among  which  may  he  reckoned  a  Scottish  peasantry 
who  speak  an  intelligible  dialect.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the 
author’s  modesty : — “  As  I  am  entirely  unable  to  do  justice  to  the 
language  of  our  North-country  neighbours,  I  must  he  excused  for 
giving  their  conversation  in  our  own  tongue.”  “  Our  own 
tongue,”  to  tell  the  truth,  is  not  always  done  justice  to  in  Was  it 
a  Marriage?  We  read  of  a  “dependable  stipend,”  of  a  person 
who  is  “  to  he  wholly  untrusted,”  and  of  an  “  anti-sympathetic  ” 
character,  in  which  word  the  sgm  is  surely  superfluous.  Such 
dialectical  variations  are  less  annoying  perhaps  than  the  Scotch  of 
novelists,  which  generally  consists  in  calling  every  one  canny,  and 
spelling  love  without  the  v.  But  the  pity  is  that  the  writer  has 
not  carried  his  diffidence  about,  the  Scotch  language  into  Scotch 
affairs  generally.  The  marriage  laws  of  our  North-country 
neighbours  may  be  peculiar,  hut  the  people  who  live  under  them 
are  not  precisely  idiots.  When  a  marriage  ceremony  is  performed 
in  a  charade,  they  do  not  take  it  for  granted  that  the  per¬ 
formers  are  married  in  earnest.  Nor  is  it  the  case  in  Scotland 
that  any  one  who  pleases  can  enter  anything  he  likes  in  the  regis¬ 
trar’s  books,  and  that  the  entry  is  binding.  If  these  things  were 
so,  Was  it  a  Marriage  ?  would  possess  one  respectable  incident, 
which  would  help  to  excuse  the  inexperience  of  the  style  and  the 
looseness  of  the  plot. 

There  are  two  heroines  in  Was  it  a  Marriage ?  but  the 
author  has  found  them,  as  Mr.  Harris  complained  of  Mrs. 
Harris’s  eighth  baby,  “  one  too  many.”  “  I  had  every  in¬ 
tention,”  he  frankly  says,  “  when  I  first  commenced  these 
pages  that  Renee  too  should  have  had  her  fair  share  of  at¬ 
tention,”  hut  Renee  has  to  he  slurred  over  rather  unfairly. 
Her  share  of  attentions  from  the  opposite  sex  began,  or  “  first 
commenced,”  when  she  was  fourteen,  and  was  wooed  hv  a  wicked 
squire  of  forty-five,  who  dyed  his  moustaches.  Renee  discovered 
this,  or  some  other  unrevealed  iniquity,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
when  we  first  make  the  acquaintance  of  her  and  her  sister 
Antoinette,  she  is  suffering  from  a  broken  heart.  The  two  girls 
are  daughters  of  a  country  clergyman,  Dr.  Brecondale,  who 
confides  to  his  eldest  daughter,  six  months  after  their  mother’s 
death,  that  his  marriage  “  was  a  long  mistake  from  beginning 
to  end,”  and  that  he,  and  an  old  love  of  his,  are  now 
“  free  again,  yes  free  as  air.”  With  a  parent  so  callous- 
Renee  and  Antoinette  might  scarcely  have  been  happy,  but 
both  of  them  were  thoughtful,  cultivated  girls.  Renee,  to  he 
sure,  was  not  fond  of  reading,  hut  she  was  very  quick,  and  picked 
up  scraps  of  knowledge  which  enabled  her  to  quote  St.  Augustine, 
Erasmus’s  advice  to  Viglius  Zuichem,  and  other  learned  authori¬ 
ties.  Antoinette  really  was  a  student ;  her  memory  was  stored  with 
fragments  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Carlyle,  Mr.  Lecky,  Mr.  Ward 
Beecher,  and  Mr.  Tom  Taylor  in  his  criticism  of  the  Bore  Gallery. 
Long  passages  from  these  recondite  authors  are  scattered  liberally 
through  Was  it  a  Marriage  ?  and  there  can  be  no  harm  in  extracting 
a  gem  of  Mr.  Ward  Beecher’s.  Mr.  Beecher  says,  it  appears,  that 
“  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  ugliness  in  human  nature  that  will 
show  itself,  if  you  deal  with  man  so  as  to  excite  it.  If  you  choose 
to  stir  him  up  from  the  bottom,  you  will  find  plenty  of  mud.”  It 
is  a  pity  that,  knowing  this,  Mr.  Ward  Beecher  has  stirred  man 
up  from  the  bottom. 

The  chief  factors  in  the  culture  of  Antoinette  Brecondale  were 
enthusiastic  admiration  of  Gustave  Dore’s  pictures  and  of  Jane 
Eyre.  Both  these  works  of  art  had  a  fatal  influence  on  her  for¬ 
tunes.  When  her  delightful  father  had  married  the  lady  who  was 
free  as  air,  and  had  left  his  English  parishioners,  described  by  him 
as  “  a  set  of  cads,”  for  the  cares  of  a  colonial  bishopric,  when  Rende 
had  gone  to  pursue  her  studies  of  Erasmus  and  St.  Augustine  at 
Heidelberg,  where  she  had  her  “  full  share  of  the  attentions  ”  of 
the  German  Biirschen,  Antoinette,  following  the  example  of  Jane 
EjTe,  accepted  the  charge  of  an  orphanage  on  the  coast  of  Ross-shire,. 
and  on  her  passage  through  London  looked  in  at  the  Dord 
Gallery.  “  Every  separate  subject  revealed  depths  of  feeliDg,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  imagination  which  seemed  to  satisfy  cravings  coming 
from  the  very  depths  of  her  soul.”  She  saw  the  “  Triumph  of 
Christianity,”  the  tigers  eating  the  martyrs,  and  the  poor  tiger 
which  has  got  no  martyr.  She  also  saw  a  “  young  man  habited 
in  the  garb  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  hut,  may  he,  we  ought  not 
to  judge  too  severely,  he  was  some  young  High  Church  clergyman.” 


*  W as  it  a  Marriage  ?  By  Karl  Ilaline.  3  vols.  London  :  Tinsley 
Brothers.  1875. 
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This  wicked  young'  man  was  “  stealthily  peeping  at  Andromeda 
chained  to  the  rock.”  Another  young  man,  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age,  “  undoubtedly  a  handsome  man,”  was  stealthily  peeping  at 
Miss  Brecondale,  and,  when  she  left  the  Gallery,  “  Sir.  Loudoun 
almost  unthinkingly  followed  her.” 

When  Antoinette,  after  the  usual  perils  and  adventures  of  a 
journey  by  the  Highland  railway,  reached  the  Orphanage  in  Ross- 
shire,  she  was  not  very  kindly  received  by  the  matron,  one  Tibbie. 
We  may  omit  her  passages  of  arms  with  this  staunch  Presby¬ 
terian,  lier  difficulties  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Shorter  Catechism, 
and  her  preference  of  the  milder  theological  teaching  of  Mrs. 
Sherwood's  Fairchild  Family.  Antoinette  was  preached  at  by  the 
minister,  threatened  with  the  wrath  of  the  elders,  and  comforted 
by  the  kindly,  but  theologically  undecided,  old  lady  whose 
benevolence  had  taken  the  shape  of  establishing  a  model  orphanage 
in  the  North.  This  old  lady’s  name  was  Loudoun ;  she  was  the 
aunt  of  the  handsome  young  man  of  thirty-live,  and  the  object  of 
her  life  was  to  see  him  married  to  her  niece,  Miss  Janet  Dun 
Staflhage.  With  this  in  her  mind  she  invited  the  cousins  to  stay 
with  her  at  Heatherbrae,  and  it  was  while  lurking  in  the  conser¬ 
vatory  there  that  Janet  overheard  Loudoun  speak  of  her  as  blasec, 
a  flirt,  and  up  to  mischief.  “  This  little  girl  was  a  strange  mixture 
of  good  and  evil ;  she  had  her  redeeming  qualities  like  most 
others,  but  at  present  the  bad  preponderated — curiosity,  cunning, 
impetuosity,  and  an  unbounded  spirit  of  aggravation  reigned 
rampant ;  she  was  moderately  gifted,  but  excessively  conceited.” 
This  amiable  creature,  finding  that  she  could  not  pique  Loudoun 
into  a  ilirtation,  told  him  plainly  that  “  Deeds,  not  words,  shall  in 
future  be  my  motto  with  regard  to  my  dealings  towards  you.  You 
shall  yet  learn  to  hate  me,  if  you  do  nothing  else.”  Her  idea  of 
“  deeds  ”  was  peculiar,  and  she  confides  some  of  her  plans  to  An¬ 
toinette  : — “  I  broke  his  best  fishing-rod  last  time  he  was  here.  .  . 
Mv !  when  it  was  found  out,  wasn’t  there  a  row.  He’d  a  new 
dress-coat  sent  him  from  London,  and  I  cut  out  the  pockets,  and 
made  little  clean  slits  all  over  with  a  penknife  just  before  he  left. 
I’ve  often  wondered  what  he  thought  of  it,  when  he  got  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  wanted  to  put  it  on.  Oh  !  I  do  detest  him.” 

Miss  Dun  Staffnage’s  “  unbounded  and  rampant  spirit  of  aggra¬ 
vation"  did  not  stop  short  at  taking  liberties  with  her  cousin’s  new 
dress-coat.  She  included  in  her  spite  Antoinette,  who  had  checked 
her  flirtation  with  a  handsome  Highland  gilly,  and  devised  a 
remarkable  plot  to  ruin  all.  Charades  were  got  up,  in  spite  of 
the  just  anger  of  the  Presbytery,  at  Heatherbrae.  The  last  scene 
was  to  be  an  interrupted  marriage.  Janet  induced  Loudoun  to 
take  the  man’s  part,  assuring  him  that  the  girl  was  to  be  a  boy  in 
disguise,  and  Antoinette  acted  the  girl,  believing  that  Loudoun 
was  a  certain  Miss  Hawthorne  in  man’s  dress.  Both  expected 
that  the  service  was  to  be  interrupted  in  the  play :  but  Janet  saw 
that  it  was  carried  out  to  the  point  in  which  the  contracting 
parties  express  consent.  She  bullied  a  poor  fool  of  a  young 
Scotch  divine  into  pronouncing  some  sort  of  benediction,  and  the 
extraordinary  thing  is  that  not  only  she,  but  every  one  present,  be¬ 
lieved  Loudoun  and  Antoinette  to  have  become  man  and  wife.  It 
was  scarcely  necessary  for  her  accomplice  to  get  hold  of  the 
parish  register  and  record  the  marriage  there,  for  all  the 
company,  though  they  knew  that  the  “  consent  ”  was  given 
in  jest,  and  so,  even  by  the  letter  of  Scotch  law,  was  not 
binding,  were  fully  convinced  that  the  marriage  was  legal. 
Antoinette  and  Loudoun  are  represented  as  overcome  with  dis¬ 
may.  They  ask  all  their  friends  who  are  supposed  to  know  any¬ 
thing  of  legal  matters  what  they  are  to  do,  and  in  reply  get 
■evasive  answers  and  long  quotations  from  Mr.  AVilkie  Collins's 
preposterous  romance  of  Man  and  Wife.  At  last  they  are  “forced 
into  bonds,”  like  two  of  the  characters  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  idyls, 
and,  wearied  of  their  uncertain  position,  marry  in  an  Episcopal 
chapel,  but  do  not  live  together.  How  they  see  each  other  occa¬ 
sionally,  how  they  learn  to  love  each  other,  and  how  Mr.  Loudoun 
almost  persuades  himself  and  his  bride  that  he  had  pined  for  her  ever 
since  he  saw  her  contemplating  the  “  Triumph  of  Christianity  ”  at 
the  Dol'd  Gallery,  is  told  pleasantly  and  naturally  enough. 

People  who  find  themselves  married  in  a  charade  in  Scotland, 
and  who  are  troubled  about  the  matter,  will  do  well  to  consult  the 
nearest  procurator-fiscal,  instead  of  turning  to  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Wilkie  Collins.  The  author  of  Was  it  a  Marriage  ¥  might  have 
found  some  simpler  way  of  “  making  his  hero  and  heroine  very 
uncomfortable,”  which,  as  he  ingenuously  says,  is  all  he  wants, 
than  the  hypothesis  that  universal  imbecility  prevails  north  of 
the  Tweed.  If  he  writes  another  story,  he  will  find  it  worth  while 
to  consider  the  fortunes  of  his  heroines  carefully  before  committing 
himself  to  more  than  he  can  easily  manage.  Poor  Renee  is  put 
off  with  the  broken  ankle  which  is  the  invariable  cross  of 
heroines  in  this  world,  and  with  the  consequent  attentions,  and 
finally  the  hand,  of  a  certain  Herr  von  Amerbach.  She  was 
meant  for  better  things,  but  then  the  process  of  making  Antoinette 
uucomfortable  proved  more  difficult  and  tedious  than  the  writer 
expected  or  the  reader  likes.  Under  such  circumstances  a  cautious 
author  reconstructs  his  story,  especially  an  author  who  has  still  to 
make  a  name,  and  win  a  hearing.  A  sentence  like  the  following, 
which  wo  have  read  several  times,  and  each  time  without 
extracting  any  meaning,  might  be  left  out  in  the  process  of  recon¬ 
struction  : — 

Now,  some  people  have  a  wonderful  capacity  for  sorrowing'.  They  appear 
so  constituted  that  they  realize  their  affliction  to  its  flintiest  point,  and 
imbibe  it  to  its  very  dregs  ;  and  whilst  certain  such  “  draw  it  home,  and 
live  in  it,  waiting  and  willing  ” — growing  strong,  too,  in  moral  culture 


through  it — “  that  somehow  good  will  yet  be  found,  else  wherefore  were 
they  born” — others  succumb  wholly  under  its  load,  and  never  rise  high 
enough  in  this  life  to  understand  the  time  is  yet  coming  when  “  they  shall 
see  of  the  travail  of  their  souls,  and  be  satisfied.” 

Sorrow  seems  to  be  conceived  of  here  as  something  which  has 
“  dregs,”  which  can  be  “  drawn  home,  and  lived  in,”  unless  it 
crushes  people  under  its  weight,  while  the  quotations  may  be  read 
with  all  kinds  of  emphasis,  without  signifying  anything  what¬ 
ever,  either  by  themselves  or  in  the  context.  Want  of  care,  and 
patience,  and  of  a  probable  plot,  are  the  faults  of  Was  it  a 
Marriage?  The  author  will  probably  learn  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Carlyle  and  Lecky  is  not  so  rare  as  to 
justify  constant  quotation.  He  will  also  perhaps  avoid  the  incon¬ 
sistency  which  gives  the  first  volume  of  his  tale  a  “  tone  of  fervent 
piety,  in  which  the  others,”  as  the  undergraduate  said  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  as  contrasted  with  St.  John’s,  “  are  almost 
entirely  deficient.” 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

fTlHE  handsome  volumes  of  Edward  Mohr  *  carry  us  back  to  a 
Jt  time  when  South  Africa  was  a  more  favourite  field  for  the 
enterprise  of  travellers  than  at  present.  The  great  discoveries  in 
Central  Africa  have  thrown  South  African  exploration  into  the 
shade,  and  it  perhaps  requires  the  political  problems  which  seem 
likely  to  attach  themselves  for  long  to  the  question  of  colonial 
federation  to  revive  public  interest  in  the  subject.  On  this  head 
the  reader  will  learn  little  from  Herr  Mohr,  whose  merit  it  is  to 
have  presented  a  vivid,  though  unpretending,  picture  of  the  general 
features  of  the  more  remote  districts  of  the  colony,  and  to  have 
incidentally  conveyed  a  tolerably  clear  idea  of  the  conditions  of 
agricultural  life  and  the  general  capacity  of  the  country  for  settle¬ 
ment  by  Europeans.  The  general  impression  communicated  is 
that  the  progress  of  wealth  and  population  must  be  slow,  and 
that  the  Cape  legislators  are  not  so  very  wrong  in  deeming  ex¬ 
tensive  schemes  of  federation  for  the  present  premature.  The 
elements  of  an  elaborate  political  organization,  at  least,  hardly 
seem  to  exist  in  any  of  the  proposed  members  of  the  confedera¬ 
tion  except  the  Cape  Colony,  and  it  is  to  be  foreseen  that  any 
central  authority,  whose  seat  must  necessarily  be  at  Cape  Town, 
would  find  great  difficulty  in  making  its  authority  respected  in 
wild  and  remote  outlying  districts.  Of  the  agricultural  capa¬ 
bilities  of  these  districts  our  traveller  reports  favourably  in  the 
main ;  their  progress  is  likely  to  be  gradual,  and  liable  to  inter¬ 
ruption  from  droughts,  locusts,  and  similar  scourges,  but  on  the 
whole  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  capacity  to  support  a  fair 
European  population.  Native  labour,  it  appears,  has  been  made 
available  with  good  success,  and  may  be  relied  upon  as  an  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  development  of  the  colony.  These  observations  apply 
equally  to  Natal,  a  district  more  favoured  by  nature  than  any 
other  in  South  Africa,  but  also  liable  to  greater  vicissitudes  from 
physical  and  political  disturbances.  The  sporting  adventures, 
which  constitute  a  large  portion  of  Herr  Mohr’s  book,  are  well 
told,  but  present  no  feature  of  novelty.  His  love  of  enterprise 
carried  him  far  beyond  the  limits  of  colonial  civilization ;  he 
reached  the  great  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambesi,  which  he  de¬ 
scribes  enthusiastically,  and  has  pictured  in  a  frontispiece.  A  series 
of  determinations  of  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of  places  is  a 
real  contribution  to  geographical  science  ;  and  an  appendix  con¬ 
tains  a  valuable  paper  on  the  geology  of  the  South  African 
diamond-fields,  by  Adolf  Hubner,  who  considers  the  diamonds  to 
be  of  sedimentary  origin,  and  to  have  been  transported  by  water 
from  their  original  matrix  to  the  alluvium  where  they  occur  at 
present. 

Professor  Meinicke  f  is  not  one  of  those  geographers  who,  like 
Strabo,  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  acquaint  themselves  with 
the  countries  they  describe  through  the  medium  of  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  but  belongs  to  the  no  less  meritorious  class  whose  labours  are 
redeemed  from  the  character  of  mere  compilation  by  the  consistent 
application  of  scientific  principles  to  the  mass  of  information  de¬ 
rived  by  them  from  every  attainable  quarter.  The  Professor  has 
now  devoted  nearly  fifty  years  to  the  exclusive  study  of  Polynesia, 
and  appears  not  only  to  be  well  acquainted  with  everything  written 
on  the  subject,  but  also  to  have  acquired,  by  dint  of  experience,  an 
almost  infallible  tact  in  assigning  its  due  place  and  just  importance 
to  each  separate  particular.  The  result  is  a  most  satisfactory 
monograph,  full  of  information,  and  at  the  same  time  clear  and 
compendious.  The  first  volume  is  devoted  to  Melanesia,  including 
New  Guinea  and  the  adjacent  islands,  and  New  Zealand.  The 
geography  of  the  various  islands  is  considered  first,  and  is  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  description  of  the  population.  Professor  Meiuicke’s 
account  of  New  Guinea  is  remarkably  full,  and  does  not,  we  are 
concerned  to  add,  corroborate  the  statements  of  Captain  Lawson  in 
any  one  particular.  While  fully  sensible  of  the  discrepancies  be¬ 
tween  the  Melanesians  and  the  Polynesians  proper,  the  Professor 
seems  to  think  that  an  ethnological  affinity  between  them  is  not 
wholly  out  of  the  question. 

The  republication,  with  a  German  translation,  of  King  Oscar  of 


*  Nacli  den  Victoria/ 'alien  des  Zambesi.  Von  Eduard  Mohr.  2  Bde. 
Leipzig:  Ilirt.  London:  Nutt. 

f  Die  Inseln  des  Stillen  Oceans,  eine  geographische  Monographic.  Von 
Professor  C.  E.  Meinicke.  Th.  i.  Melanesien  uud  Neuseeland.  Leipzig: 
Frohberg.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgatc. 
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Sweden’s  discourse  on  his  predecessor,  Charles  XII.*,  originally 
delivered  in  1868,  is  no  doubt  a  mere  bookselling  speculation 
prompted  by  His  Majesty’s  recent  visit  to  the  German  capital.  It 
is  not,  however,  uninteresting  to  be  thus  enabled  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  literary  claims  of  a  monarch  who,  more  than  any 
other  contemporary  ruler,  has  distinctly  aspired  to  a  place  in  lite¬ 
rature.  King  Oscar  appears  in  this  elegant  and  well-studied  ora¬ 
tion  as  highly  cultivated,  dexterous,  slightly  fanciful  in  his  similes 
and  analogies,  and  rather  sophistical.  His  natural  good  taste  ha3 
enabled  him  to  hit  exactly  the  proper  tone  in  speaking  of  a  prede¬ 
cessor  whose  headstrong  errors  proved  the  ruin  of  his  kingdom, 
but  whose  genius  and  exploits  are  nevertheless  an  inseparable 
portion  of  the  national  renown.  It  is  manifestly  the  royal  speaker's 
intention  throughout  to  represent  his  own  family,  sprung  as  they 
are  from  the  Gascon  bourgeoisie,  as  the  legitimate  inheritors  of  the 
glories  of  the  house  of  Vasa,  nor,  after  Bernadotte’s  adoption  by 
Charles  XIII.,  can  the  claim  be  regarded  as  wholly  unreasonable. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  however,  that,  while  the  distinction  of 
Bernadotte’s  grandsons  has  been  acquired  by  the  arts  of  peace,  the 
last  lineal  descendant  of  the  Vasas  is  espoused  to  one  of  the  first 
officers  of  the  age,  the  King  of  Saxony.  King  Oscar’s  discourse 
betrays  almost  unconsciously  a  dread  of  Russia,  and  a  disposition 
to  lean  upon  any  Power  capable  of  affording  protection  against  her, 
which,  under  present  circumstances,  can  hardly  be  any  other  than 
Germany.  The  traditional  alliance  between  Sweden  and  France 
may  be  regarded  as  dissolved,  not  by  any  misunderstanding,  but 
by  the  imperious  force  of  events.  Oue  position  taken  up  by  King 
Oscar,  quoting  the  national  historian  Geijer,  is  indisputable — 
that  the  history  of  Sweden  is  the  history  of  its  Kings.  No  modern 
State  has  possessed  such  a  nearly  unbroken  series  of  exceptionally 
gifted  sovereigns,  or  monarchs  whose  romantic  careers,  whether 
fortunate  or  disastrous,  are  so  inseparably  interwoven  with  the  fate 
of  their  country. 

The  history  of  Charlotte  of  Brunswick,  'stepdaughter  of  Peter 
the  Greatf,  though  melancholy  enough,  was  not  more  so  than 
frequently  happens  in  the  case  of  marriages  contracted  solely  for 
reasons  of  State.  An  amiable,  and  not  a  silly,  woman,  she  was 
transplanted  at  an  early  age  to  a  semi-barbarous  Court,  among  a 
people  to  whose  manners  she  could  never  accustom  herself,  and 
whose  language  she  could  never  learn ;  espoused  to  a  sullen, 
capricious,  dissolute  young  savage ;  and  exposed  to  the  hostility 
of  the  most  influential  personages  about  the  Czar.  There 
is  nothing  very  exceptional  in  this  destiny ;  but  the  poor 
Princess  has  incurred  the  additional  misfortune  of  being 
systematically  denounced  by  all  the  historians  of  her  adopted 
country — one  does  not  very  well  see  why.  To  judge  from  her  cor¬ 
respondence  with  her  parents,  now  for  the  first  time  published, 
there  is  nothing  in  her  character  that  need  weaken  the  commisera¬ 
tion  justly  due  to  the  victim  of  the  neglect  and  brutality  of  the 
Czarewitch  Alexis ;  her  great  misfortune  was  the  want  of  pliancy 
which  disabled  her  from  adapting  herself  to  Russian  manners,  and 
left  her  destitute  of  all  friends  except  her  German  suite.  In  this 
respect  she  oilers  a  marked  contrast  to  her  successor,  Catherine  II., 
whose  debut,  at  the  Russian  Court  was  in  other  respects  very 
similar.  Peter  the  Great  seems  not  to  have  behaved  unkindly  to 
his  stepdaughter,  although  he  no  doubt  found  it  difficult  to  take 
much  interest  in  her.  She  died  in  childbirth,  October  1715  ;  the 
narrative,  published  half  a  century  afterwards,  of  her  escape  to 
Louisiana,  marriage  with  a  French  officer,  and  subsequent  adven¬ 
tures,  is  wholly  fictitious.  The  editor  of  the  correspondence  has 
erformed  his  task  well,  illustrating  his  text  with  a  variety  of 
indred  matter ;  and  his  work  must  be  pronounced  highly  interest¬ 
ing,  notwithstandingthe  dismal  nature  of  the  subject.  lie  observes 
that  the  Princess  would  have  fared  much  better  in  Russia  if  she 
had  become  a  member  of  the  Greek  Church,  a  step  rendered  diffi¬ 
cult  by  the  religious  animosities  of  the  time.  In  illustration  of 
this  he  records  a  mot  of  the  pastor  Nitzsche  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Princess’s  betrothal : — “  W  e  have  given  one  of  our  princesses  to  a 
Papist,  the  second  to  a  heathen,  and  should  opportunity  present 
itself,  we  are  ready  to  give  the  third  to  the  devil !  ” 

If  F.  von  der  Wengen’s  work  on  the  military  operations  before 
Belfort  in  January  1871  J  should  prove  the  last  of  the  interminable 
series  of  publications  on  the  late  war,  it  may  justly  be  said  that 
what  began  in  tragedy  has  ended  in  farce.  The  good  people  of 
Baden,  it  appears,  have  thoroughly  imbibed  the  conviction  that 
the  action  of  Lisaine,  fought  before  Belfort  at  this  late  period  of 
the  campaign,  alone  prevented  an  invasion  of  Germany  by  the 
troops  of  General  Bourbaki,  and  are  proposing  to  commemorate 
this  great  national  deliverance  by  an  appropriate  monument.  This 
coming  to  the  ears  of  Herr  von  der  "YVengen,  an  officer  who  seems 
to  have  taken  some  part  in  the  campaign,  he  addressed  a  commu¬ 
nication  to  the  Committee  for  the  erection  of  the  memorial,  entreat¬ 
ing  the  members  by  no  means  to  make  themselves  ridiculous,  but 
rather  to  keep  their  money  in  their  pockets,  inasmuch  as  there  had 
never  been  any  idea  of  an  incursion  on  General  Bourbaki’s  part. 
This  interference  was  naturally  taken  amiss ;  Herr  von  der  Wengen 
was  taxed  with  want  of  patriotism,  and  menaced  with  the 

* '  Carl  XII.  als  Konig,  Krieger  und  Menscli.  Eiu  Lebensbild  von  Sr. 
Majestat  Oscar  II.  Aus  dem  Schwedischen  iibersctzt  von  E.  J.  Jonas. 
Berlin  :  Imme.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Die  Kronprinzessin  Charlotte  von  Russians],  Schwiegertocliter  Peters  des 
Grossen.  nach  ihren  noch  ungedruckten  Briefen.  Bonn :  Cohen.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

|  Die  Kcimpfe  vor  Belfort  im  Januar  1871.  Yon  E.  von  der  Wengen. 
Leipzig :  llrockhaus.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 


indignation  of  General  Werder,  the  reputed  saviour  of  his  country. 
Finding  it  impossible  to  silence  the  Committee  in  any  other 
way,  the  critic  has  himself  erected  a  tolerably  substantial 
memorial  to  the  Belfort  campaign  in  the  shape  of  a  voluminous 
narrative  of  it  from  his  own  point  of  view,  in  which  he  has  not 
very  successfully  attempted  to  write  down  to  the  level  of  unpro¬ 
fessional  readers.  The  controversy  between  him  and  the  Com¬ 
mittee  continues,  but  we  apprehend  that  he  will  have  the  best  of 
it,  inasmuch  as  he  has  only  to  write,  whereas  they  have  to  sub¬ 
scribe.  It  seems  probable  that  professional  jealousy  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  dispute,  one  party  being  desirous  of  magnifying 
the  services  of  General  Werder,  whom  Von  der  Wengen  appa¬ 
rently  holds  to  have  been  a  bad  tactician,  who  gained  no 
victory  at  Lisaine,  and  crossed  the  plans  of  General  Manteuffel, 
to  whom  the  success  of  the  campaign  was  chiefly  owing. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  cosmic  theory  of  Laplace 
was  anticipated  by  Kant  in  his  Natural  History  and  Theory  of 
Heaven,  published  in  1755,  which  attracted  little  attention  at  the 
time.  Herr  Schultze  * * §  now  endeavours  to  show  that  the  modern 
theory  of  evolution,  in  opposition  to  that  of  special  creation,  existed 
potentially  in  Kant’s  mind,  and  is  fully  implied  in  numerous  pro¬ 
positions  enunciated  by  him,  and  only  requiring  to  be  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  researches  of  specialists.  He  certainly  appears 
to  establish  his  point,  due  regard  being  had  to  the  fact  that  Kant’s 
views  on  the  course  of  Nature  are  rather  deduced  as  corollaries 
from  his  general  principles  than  precisely  indicated  by  his  assertions 
respecting  physical  science.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Kant  was  by  no  means  a  materialist.  In  fact,  however,  Herr 
Schultze  considerably  attenuates  the  pre-eminence  he  claims  for  his 
hero  by  incidentally  demonstrating  how  generally  the  idea  of  evolu¬ 
tion  was  latent  in  the  physical  speculation  of  the  time.  Linnaeus 
thought  that  the  first  part  of  the  earth  to  be  inhabited  might  have 
been  a  land  like  Mexico,  so  elevated  as  to  allow  of  every  variety  of 
climate,  upon  which  the  various  races  of  animals  might  have  been 
gradually  formed  in  accordance  with  climatic  conditions.  Bonnet 
remarked  that,  if  we  could  see  the  first  horse  and  the  first  serpent, 
we  should  find  their  appearance  exceedingly  different  from  that  of 
the  race  at  present.  Moscati,  whose  treatise  was  reviewed  with 
approbation  by  Kant  himself,  held  that  the  erect  position  is  un¬ 
natural  to  man,  and  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view  even  pernicious. 
He  can  only,  Kant  thinks,  have  been  led  to  adopt  it  by  the  endow¬ 
ment  of  an  innate  germ  of  reason,  leading  him  to  postpone  present 
convenience  to  future  advantage,  a  view  which,  if  on  the  one  hand 
it  presupposes  some  original  distinction  between  man  and  animals, 
implies  on  the  other  the  original  similarity  of  their  anatomical 
conformations. 

Baron  von  Hertling’s  refutation  of  materialism  f  is  a  clear  and 
able  statement  of  the  arguments  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
to  which,  as  was  to  be  expected,  it  makes  hardly  any  addition  of 
importance. 

Herr  A.  Hartmann’s  manual  of  International  Law  in  Time  of 
Peace  f  is  a  very  unpretending  work,  published,  as  the  writer  will 
have  it,  by  accident.  It  was  not  an  unlucky  accident  which  has 
at  all  events  enriched  the  literature  of  the  subject  with  another 
compendious  and  perspicuous  digest. 

Mayence  was  an  important  Roman  military  station  during  the 
Imperial  period,  and  its  vicinity  has  supplied  a  large  number  of 
inscriptions,  which  have  been  collected  and  translated  by  Dr. 
Becker.  §  Their  range  in  point  of  date,  so  far  as  can  be  determined 
from  the  mention  of  Consuls,  is  from  192  to  276  a.d.,  but  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  the  name  of  Tiberius  shows  that  the  station  was  occupied 
much  earlier.  The  inscriptions  to  the  memory  of  civilians  are 
comparatively  few  and  unimportant ;  most  of  the  military  epitaphs 
even  are  dedicated  to  private  soldiers.  The  votive  inscriptions 
afford  some  interesting  exemplifications  of  the  worship  of  foreign, 
especially  Gaulish,  deities. 

Berthold  Auerbach’s  latest  novelettes  ||  are  not  very  pleasant  in 
point  of  plot,  and  bear  too  obvious  traces  of  having-  been  delibe¬ 
rately  prepared  for  the  book-market.  They  are  nevertheless  highly 
finished  in  style,  clearly  and  forcibly  narrated,  and  very  read¬ 
able. 

Fridolins  Secret  Marriage %  by  A.  Wilbrandt,  is  one  of  those 
peculiarly  German  attempts  at  humour  which  to  the  readers  of 
other  nations  appear  too  far-fetched  and  too  nearly  allied  to  the 
grotesque  to  be  really  amusing.  Although,  however,  the  particular 
joke  designed  may  miss  fire,  it  is  impossible  to  be  insensible  to  a 
pervading  spirit  of  geniality  which  goes  far  to  make  amends. 

The  June  number  of  the  Rundschau**  has  an  article  of  much 


^  *  Kant  und  Darwin.  Kin  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  Entwicklungslehre. 
Von  Fritz  Schultze.  Jena:  Dufft.  "London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Usher  die  Grcnzen  der  mechanischen  Nuturerhl'drvnq.  Von  G.  Freiherm 
von  Ilertling.  Bonn:  Weber.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

J  Institutionen  der  prahtischen  Volherrechts  in  Friedenzeiten.  Von  A. 
Hartmann.  Ilannover:  Meyer.  London:  Nutt. 

§  Die  rihnischen  Inschriften  und  Steinsculpturen  des  Museums  der  Studt 
Mainz.  Von  Dr.  J.  Becker.  Mainz  :  Von  Zabern.  London  :  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

||  Drei  einzige  Tochter.  Novellen.  Von  Berthold  Auerbach.  Stuttgart  : 
Cotta.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

Tl  Fridolin’s  heimliche  Ehe.  Von  A.  Wilbrandt.  Wien:  Rosner. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

**  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Ilerausgcgeben  von  Julius  Eodenberg.  Leipzig  : 
Paetel.  London :  Triibner. 
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interest  on  Heine,  in  which  the  original  draughts  of  many  of  his 
most  beautiful  poems  are  published  for  the  first  time.  Some  new 
pieces,  of  no  extraordinary  merit,  are  also  printed,  and  there  is  a 
pretty  full  account  of  his  relations  with  the  musical  composers  and 
publishers  who  appropriated  his  texts  without  so  much  as  offering 
him  a  copy  of  the  setting.  The  number  also  contains  Gerhard 
Rolilfs’s  account  of  his  expedition  into  the  Libyan  desert,  a  valuable 
narrative  of  the  Posen  insurrection  of  1848,  by  General  Brandt, 
and  some  masterly  translations  of  Leopardi's  dialogues,  by  Paul 
Heyse. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline,  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Gd.,  or 
$7  60  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at 
the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F. 
Stevens,  American  Agency,  17  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
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PARIS. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— PICTURE  GALLERY",  open  all  the 

year  round,  for  the  Reception  and  Sale  ot  Pictures  by  celebrated  Artists  of  the  English 
and  Continental  Schools.  Sold  Works  are  removed  immediately.— Apply  for  particulars  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  WASS,  Superintendent  of  the  Gallery. 


TRIE  EXHIBITION  of  the  ROYrAL  ACADEMY  will  CLOSE 

on  Monday,  August  2. 


"ROYAL  ACADEMY  of  ARTS.— EVENING  EXHIBITION. 

A«J  —The  EXHIBITION  will  be  OPEN  in  the  EVENING  from  Monday,  July  26,  to 
Monday,  August  2  (Bank  Holiday),  from  Eight  till  Eleven.  Admission,  6d.  Catalogue,  6d. 
On  the  Bank  Holiday  the  admission  throughout  the  day  will  be  6d.,  on  other  days  it  will  be  as 
usual. 


rPHE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  in  WATER-COLOURS.— 

-A  The  EIGHTY-FOURTH  EXHIBITION  will  CLOSE  on  Saturday  next,  July  24. 
5  Pall  Mall  East,  from  Nine  till  Seven.  Admittance  Is.  Catalogue  6d. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


TYORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

A--'  PRyETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” 

”  La  Vigne,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  "Christian  Martyrs,”  “  Gaming  Table,”  &c _ DORfi 

GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


R  LI. I  AH  WALTON.  —  EXHIBITION,  including  the  fine 

A— ^  Picture,  SNOWDON  in  WINTER,  and  many  New  large  ALPINE.  EASTERN,  and 
other  Drawings,  NOW  OPEN.  Burlington  Gallery,  191  Piccadilly.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission 
and  Catalogue,  Is. 


pHORAL  SCHOLARSHIPS  at  ST.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE, 

^  TENBURY. 

Warden — The  Rev.  Sir  F.  A.  GORE  OUSELEY,  Bart.,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc. 

This  College  was  founded  for  the  special  training  of  Boys  of  gentle  parentage,  preparing  them 
for  the  Upper  Forms  of  Public  Schools,  and  ultimately  for  the  Universities. 

Boys  are  received  as  Commoners  (i.e.  ordinary  Boarders),  after  due  consideration  and  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  The  Terms  for  Commoners  are  £120  per  annum. 

A  CHORAL  SCHOLARSHIP  secures  all  the  educational  and  other  advantages  of  the 
College,  and  may  (.it  is  hoped)  be  a  boon  to  Clergymen  seeking  a  First-class  Education  for  their 
Sons  without  expense. 

The  Terms  for  Probationers  are  £40  per  annum,  and  they  succeed  to  Free  Choristerships  as 
Vacancies  occur. 

There  will  be  a  Competitive  Trial  of  the  Voices  and  Ears  of  Candidates  for  Probation erships 
at  Messrs.  Broadwood’s,  33  Great  Pulteney  Street,  London,  W.,  on  August  5,  at  Two  o’clock. 

There  are  now  Three  Vacancies  for  Probationers. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to  The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Visitor  of  the 
College),  The  Palace,  Hereford  ;  Rev.  Sir  Frederick  A.  Gore  Ouseley,  Bart.  (Warden),  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s.  Tenbury  :  Rev.  John  Hampton  (Sub- Warden),  St.  Michael’s,  Tenbury  ;  or  Charles 
Mackesou,  Esq.,  Winchester  House,  Fellows  Road,  Hampstead.  N.  W. 


ryROVE  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM.— An  EXAMI- 

A-J  NATION  for  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  open  to  Boys  under  Fourteen,  will  be  held 
in  December.  The  School  course  is  arranged  to  suit  the  London  Matriculation*  and  the 
Entrance  Examination  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Credit  will  be  given  for  general  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  Classics.  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages,  or  for  special  excellence  in  any  one 
of  these  subjects — For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

*  Of  55  Pupils  who  have  passed  Examinations  at  the  University  of  London  under  the  new 
Charter,  47  were  placed  in  the  First  Division,  and  17  took  Honours. 


TJEPTON  SCHOOL.— EXAMINATION  for  THREE 

At  ENTRANCE  EXHIBITIONS  is  fixed  for  July  27  and  28._Apply  to  Head-Master, 
Repton,  Burton-on-Trent. 


T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE  comprises  Classical,  Modern,  and 

A— i  Junior  Schools _ The  NEXT  TERM  commences  September  15 _ Apply  to  the  Rev.  J. 

Wood,  M.A.,  Head-Master  ;  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College.  Oxford. 


"ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE.— The 

A  t  following  are  the  Names  of  some  of  the  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES  at  the  Recent 
Open  Competition  for  Admission  to  the  Royal  Indian  Engineering  College,  Cooper’s  Hill, 


Order  of  Merit.  Marks. 

4.  James  Maclean .  2,652. 

12.  Archibald  Greenlees .  1,948. 

14.  Arthur  S.  Macdonald  Ritchie .  1,875. 

18.  Arthur  Henry  Mason  .  1,703. 

19.  Edward  R.  S.  Lloyd .  1,689. 

24.  Seymour  B.  Pemberton  .  1,544. 

25.  Henry  William  Bennett .  1,532. 

30.  James  Robert  Tickell  .  1,389. 

32.  Ernest  Fred.  Dawson  .  1,378. 

34.  William  J.  A.  Bird  .  1,282. 

36.  Arthur  Hicks  .  1,214. 

46.  Alfred  Septimus  Trevor .  1.032. 

50.  Amy  as  Morse .  957. 


Pupils  of  Mr.  J.  ASHTON,  84  and  86  King  Henry’s  Road,  S.  Hampstead,  who  prepares  Resi¬ 
dent  and  Non-resident  Candidates. 


"ROYAL  INDIAN  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE,  COOPER’S 

At)  HILL — The  Rev.  N.  II.  JOHNSTONE.  M.A.,  formerly  Professor.  Examiner,  and 
Chaplain  at  the  Royal  Indian  Military  College,  Addiscombe,  and  Assistant  Examiner  for  the 
Appointment  under  the  Indian  Public  Works  Department,  together  with  the  Rev.  R.  A. 
RAM,  M. A.,  late  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  and  Graduate  in  Classical 

Honours,  have  just  passed  all  the  Pupils  sent  up  into  Cooper’s  Hill  College _ Address, 

Bromsgrove  House,  Croydon. 


A  BINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks,  six  miles  from  Oxford.— This 

old  Foundation,  with  large  New  Buildings,  Extensive  Grounds,  and  University 
Scholarships,  gives  a  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION.  Classical  or  Modern,  at  a  Moderate 
Cost — For  admission  in  September,  Entrance  .Scholarships,  &c.,  apply  to  Rev.  E.  Summers, 
Head-Master. 

- \ - - - - 

"j\/T ORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A.  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able 

A-*-*-  Staff  of  Graduates  in  First  Class  Honours  (including  a  Second  in  First  Clas9  of  Nat.  Sci. 
Tripos),  prepares  RESIDENT  and  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  Woolwich,  Cooper’s  Hill, 
and  Army  Examinations.  One  year  Three  out  of  Four  passed  for  Cooper’s  Hill,  and  last 
August  Three  out  of  Four  for  the  Army — Address.  50  Cornwall  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 


"FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

A  Oxon ,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  IIonours-Man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Seven 
Military  Examinations. 


AT  A  V  A  L  CADETSHIPS,  &c. 

“  EASTMAN’S  ”  ROYAL  NAVAL  ACADEMY,  SOUTHSEA. 

In  June  1872,  Pupil9  competing  for  Naval  Cadetships  took  3rd,  6th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  &c., 
places  ;  and  of  23  Pupils,  20  passed  their  respective  Examinations. 

In  June  1873,  ALL  the  Pupils  sent  up  were  successful,  and  one  took  the  FIRST  place  in 
Competition. 

In  November  1873,  and  November  1874,  One-Third  and  One-Fourth  respectively  of  the  suc¬ 
cessful  Competitors  for  Naval  Cadetships  passed  from  “  Eastman’s.” 

Pupils  are  received  from  Nine  years  of  age  and  upwards. 


EDUCATION. — The  undermentioned  Gentlemen  (who  are  all 

Old  Pupils)  RECOMMEND  those  Parents  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  for  their  Sons 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  German  and  French  Languages  to  send  them  to  the  Establishment 
of  Professor  IIIRSCH  at  CANNSTATT,  near  Stuttgart,  South  Germany.  The  School 
(limited  to  a  certain  number)  affords  a  most  comfortable  Home,  and  the  diet  is  suitable  to  the 
habits  of  English  Boys  : 

J.  Alexander  Blackie,  Esq.,  17  Stanhope  Street,  Glasgow. 

D.  S.  Carson.  Esq.,  132  St.  Vincent  Street,  Glasgow. 

Frederick  Elder,  Esq..  Campden  House,  Kensington,  W. 
llenry  Frith,  Esq.,  7  Pembridge  Villas,  W. 

John  Ilogge,  Esq.,  Lieutenant  41st  Regiment.  Shorncliffe,  Kent. 

Henry  Imlach.jun.,  Esq..  1  Abercromby  Square,  Liverpool. 

John  Macleod,  Esq.,  20  Coates  Gardens,  Edinburgh. 

Henry  Pantin.  Esq,,  147  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 

C.  B.  Renshaw,  Esq.,  Glenpatrick.  Paisley. 

F.  W.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  2  Furnival’s  Inn,  E.C. 

Graham  Ross,  Esq.,  115  Buchanan  Street.  Glasgow. 

S.  E.  Sleigh,  Esq.,  North  Grove,  Highgate,  N. 

A.  W.  Weldon,  Esq.,  1  St.  James’s  Square,  W. 


THE  GRANGE  SCHOOL,  Ewell,  Surrey.— 

A  Principal — Dr.  BEIIR.  M.A.  Head-Master — W .  SELLS,  M.A..  formerly  Scholar  of 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  Special  Classes  for  Boys  preparing  for  Eton,  Winchester,  Harrow,  and 
other  Public  Schools.  Lists  of  Scholarships,  &c.  obtained  by  recent  Pupils,  together  with  full 
particulars,  will  he  forwarded  on  application, by  the  Principal.  The  next  Term  will  commence 
on  Wednesday,  September  15,  1875. 


"REQUIRED  TWO  COMPANION  PUPILS  to  share  the 

A  l)  Studies  of  his  SONS,  in  preparation  for  the  University  and  Competitive  Examinations _ 

Address,  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Staley,  Croxall  Vicarage,  near  Lichfield.  Provision  mude  for 
Drawing  and  Chemistry.  Boat  on  Trent ;  facilities  for  Cricketing,  Fishing,  &c. 
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■ROYAL  INDIAN  CIVIL  ENGINEERING  COLLEGE, 

-*-V  COOPER’S  IIILL.—  In  the  recent  open  Competition  for  Admission  to  the  It.  I.  C. 
Engineering  College.  Nun?  CANDIDATES  prepared  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  WRIGLEY  were 
Examined,  all  of  whom  *'  Qualified,”  and  SIX  of  them  were  successful  in  passing — Address, 
07  Iligli  Street,  Clap  ham,  SAY.  _ 

pANGBOLRNE,  Berks.— The  VICAR  (M.A.  Oxon)  of  a  very 

J-  small  Parish  near  Piingbourne  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  under  Fourteen. 
Resident  Tutor.  Large  house,  on  high  ground.  Two  Pupils  hold  Scholarships  at  Public 
Schools _ Address,  Rev.  G.  S.  P.,  Post-Office,  Reading. 

(  )  VERSLADE,  near  RUGB  Y.— A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

^  SCHOOL,  under  the  Itev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 

A  RMY  DIRECT,  WOOLWICH,  CONTROL,  &c7— Rev.  Dr. 

HUGHES  t  Wrung.  Camln),  who  has  passed  over  300  for  the  above  Examinations,  occa¬ 
sionally  has  VACANCIES.  The  best  assistance  in  Sciences.  Languages,  &c — lading,  W. 

A  FRENCH  GENTLEMAN,  who  lies  had.  considerable  ex- 

perience  in  Tuition,  and  is  now  preparing  the  son  of  a  General  and  the  son  of  a  Mi  nister 
of  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  Army,  is  anxious  to  mcer  with  Two  or  Three  PUPILS  of  good 
English  Families,  to  whom  he  will  devote  his  whole  attention.  The  Pupils  have  peculiar 
advantages,  and  there  are  great  advantages  for  acquiring  the  French  language.— For  further 
particulars,  address,  M.  A.  Bo  dart,  33  rue  du  Prince  Albert,  Boulogne-sur-mer,  France. 

A  N  OXFORD  UNDERGRADUATE  ( Student-at-Law)  Jabcmt 

to  make  a  TOUR  in  BRITTANY,  would  take  TWO  PUPILS.  Fluent  German  aud 
French.  Highest  references. — Address,  A.  H.,  the  Vicarage,  Stubbington,  Furcham,  Hants. 

PROSPECT  HOUSE,  MALTON,  Yorkshire. — A  good  Middle- 

Class  EDUCATION  is  here  offered  for  GIRLS.  Pupils  having  passed  the  Cambridge 
Local  Examinations  for  six  successive  years.  Terms,  inclusive  of  French,  Latin,  and  Music, 
30  Guineas  per  annum.  Prospectuses,  with  further  particulars  and  references,  can  be  obtained 
by  application  to  the  Principals,  the  Misses  Hall. _ 

AKEFIELD  G  R  A  M  MAR  S  C  II  0  0  L. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  IIEAD-MASTER. 

The  Governors  of  this  School  will  proceed  to  tbe  Election  of  a  HEAD-MASTER  in  Augn  t 
next.  The  Head-Master  is  required  to  be  a  Graduate  of  some  University  within  the  Britbh 
Empire,  and  a  Member  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  it  is  uot  requisite  that  he  should  be  in 
lloly  Orders. 

The  Salary  will  be  £200  per  annum,  with  “  Ilcad  Money,”  which  is  fixed  as  follows,  namely— 
£5  for  each  of  the  first  to  Boys  in  the  Senior  Department,  and  £3  for  each  of  the  first  00  Boys 
in  the  Junior  Deportment  ;  after  that  number,  £1  for  each  Boy  in  the  Senior  Department,  and 
£2  for  each  Boy  in  the  Junior  Department. 

The  Head-Master  will  be  permitted  to  (alee  Boarders  on  terms  to  be  arranged  with  the 
Governors,  which  will  not  exceed— for  each  Boarder— exclusive  of  the  Tuition  fees,  £00  a 
year. 

There  is  a  capital  Residence  for  the  use  of  the  Head-Master,  and  the  School  Buildings  are 
of  excellent  construction  aud  capable  of  accommodating  250  Scholars. 

Each  Candidate  is  requested  to  state  his  age,  his  University  and  College,  the  year  in  which 
he  graduated,  and  (with  precision)  his  place  in  the  Class  List,  and  whether  married  or  single. 

The  School  is  now  being  re-organized  under  a  41  Scheme  ”  framed  by  the  Endowed  Schools 
Commissioners,  a  copy  of  which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

Candidates  are  requested  to  send  Testimonials  for  the  use  of  the  Governors,  addressed  to 
“  The  Clerk  to  the  Governors  of  the  Wakefield  Grammar  School,”  at  the  undermentioned 
Offices,  on  or  before  the  7th  day  of  August  next. 

Wakefield  Charities’  Offices,  Wakefield,  July  7, 1875. 

A  RCHDEACON  JOHNSON'S  SCHOOL,  Oakham.  —  The 

-LA.  Endowed  Schools  Commission  having  provided  a  new  Scheme  for  this  School,  the 
Trustees  will  proceed  to  Elect  a  HEAD-MASTER,  who  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  British 
University.  There  is  a  good  Master’s  House,  with  accommodation  for  sixty  Boarders.  There 
are  also  Exhibitions  attached  to  the  School  and  tenable  both  at  the  School  and  at  the  Universi¬ 
ties.  The  Head-Master’s  Salary  is  fixed  at  £150  a  year,  to  which  will  be  added  the  Capitation 
Fee  on  each  Scholar.  The  charge  for  Boarding  is  not  to  exceed  £50  per  annum.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  B.  A.  Adam.  Esq.,  Oakham,  to  whom  applications  for  the  Head- 
Mastership,  testimonials,  Ac.  must  be  sent  on  or  before  Tuesday,  August  21,  1875. _ 

epUTORSIIIP  WANTED,  during  the  next  Three  Months,  by 

a  Scholar  of  his  College  (Oxford).  Classics,  Mathematics,  French,  Music — Address, 
R.  S.,  Heath  Mount,  Hampstead,  N.  W. 

A  PUBLISHER  is  in  WANT  of  a  MANAGING  ASSISTANT. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  Paper  and  Print  and  the  Book  Trade,  and  good  epistolary 
style,  indispensable.  A  liberal  Salary  wills  be  given  to  a  competent  man.  of  good  Education, 
Energy,  and  Experience  in  a  similar  capacity — Address,  with  full  particulars  of  antecedents, 
age,  ac.,  44  Publisher,”  City  United  Club,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C. 


TF  Dr.  ALEXANDER  TURNBULL,  the  AURIST,  whose 

J-  PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES  are  urgently  REQUIRED,  or  any  one  acquainted  with 
this  gentlemun’s  present  ADDRESS,  should  sec  this,  he  or  they  will  greatly  oblige  by  forward¬ 
ing  the  same,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  to  the  Houble.  Mrs.  L.,  care  of  Messrs.  Dobson  & 
S  ons,  Jewellers,  32  Piccadilly,  London. 

T_T  YDROPATHY.  — SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

-■ — Physician — Dr .  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A. ,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 

QVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— Under  Contract 

^  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  South¬ 
ampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday — Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur 
Street.  S.W. 

HOTELS. 

"BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  establ  ished.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager, 

T  LFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. — Accessible 

-®-  from  all  parts  by  Steam  and  Rail — See  Time  Tables.  Appointments,  Cuisine  and 
Wines  perfect,  with  choice  of  250  Rooms.  Tariff  on  application  to  M a  nag K  u . 


QOUTHSEA.— PIER  HOTEL  and  QUEEN’S  HOTEL. 

^  These  favourite  First-class  Hotels  are  unsurpassed  for  comfort,  convenience,  and 
position,  being  near  the  Beach,  Bath-rooms,  and  Pier.  Military  Bands  twice  a  day. 

T>OYAL  IRISH  LINEN  WRITING  PAPERS  and  ENVE- 

^  LOPES _ Maker’s  name  andtfollowing Trade  Marks  Woven  in  every  sheet.  First  quality, 

“Royal  Irish  Linen”  and  Crown.  Second  quality,  “  Pure  Flax,"  Irish  Harp  and  Crown- 
Sold’  Ly  all  Stationers.  Samples  post  free  for  Gd — Wholesale  of  MAJR.CUS  WARD  A  Co., 
Royal  Ulster  Works,  Belfast  and  London. 

I>  ODRIGUES’  MONOGRAMS,  ARMS,  CRESTSj  ~  ami 

-®- ^  ADDRESSES  Designed,  and  Steel  Dies  Engraved  as  Gems. 

RAISED,  RUSTIC,  GROTESQUE,  and  ECCENTRIC  MONOGRAMS  artistically  de¬ 
signed  for  any  combination  of  Letters.  NOTE  PAPER  and  ENVELOPES  Stamped  in  Colour 
Relief,  and  brilliantly  Illuminated  in  Gold,  Silver,  and  Colours,  in  the  highest  Style  of  Art. 

At  HENRY  RODRIGUES’.  42  PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

EDENT  Sc  OO.,  G1  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

•  Hirers-  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS.  Ac.  (Catalogues  free)  to 
Her  Majesty  t lie  Queen,  II.K. I-I.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 

Sole  addresses,  G1  Strand. 34  Royal  Exchange,  and  Factory,  Savoy  Street, London. 

FOR  YACHTING,  BOATING,  MILITARY  AND  CIVIL  SERVICES  ;  FOR 
COUNTRY  QUARTERS,  AND  SHOOTING  BOXES. 

]VT  A  P  P  I  N  &  W  E  B  B , 

Manufacturers. 

BEST  ELECTRO-PLATE  AND  CUTLERY 

Fitted  into  strong  Oak  Cases. 

No.  1  .  £6  10s.  I  No.  4  .  £19  os. 

»  2  .  £10  10s.  „  5  . £29  TUs. 

**  3  . .  £12  12s.  I  „  G  .  £50  10s. 

Special  Lists  on  application. 

OXFORD  STREET  (76,  77,  and  78),  WEST  END,  LONDON. 

MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY.  E.C. 

manufactory  and  show  rooms_iioyal  cutlery  works,  Sheffield. 
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LiFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

*  Invested  assets  on  December  31, 1873  .  £5,486,748 

Income  for  the  year  1873  .  607,284 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  I  >ecember  1873 .  9,856,739 

Forms  of  proposal,  Ac.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Office. 

II  (E  N  1  X  F  I  R  E  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  street  AND  CHARING  CROSS, LONDON. -Established  1 782. 
Promptand  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL  I  Secretaries 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD  j  ^reianes. 

MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1.600,090.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED.  £700.000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager . 

and  LIFE 


OXDON  and 


FIRE 


SOUTHWARK 

INSURANCE. 

Chairman — HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Office-73  and  74  KINO  WILLIAM  STREET,  E.C. 


rPHE 


AGRA  BANK,  Limited. — Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL.  11,000,000. 

HEAD  Okfice-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET.  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madras,  Kurrachec,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai. 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


T>  ED  ST  EADS,  BEDDING,  and  FURNITURE.— 

T-J  BEDSTEADS,  IRON  and  BRASS,  and  CHILDREN’S  COTS.  A  very  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  150  patterns  on  Show,  from  I  Is.  Gd.  to  £35. 

"REDDING  Manufactured  on  the  Premises,  and  Warranted  by 

JR*  WTLLTAM  a.  BURTON. 


For  Bedsteads. 

Best  French  Alva  Mattresses 


Good  White  Wool  ditto  .. 

Extra  Super  ditto  . 

Superior  Horse  Hair  ditto 


Width:  3  ft. 

4  ft.  6  in. 

5  ft. 

....  ]3s.  Gd.  .. 

..  18s.  6d.  .. 

. .  20s.  Gd. 

..  26s.  Od.  .. 

..  29s.  Od. 

..  33s.  Gd.  .. 

..  37s.  Od. 

....  31s.  Gd.  .. 

..  46s.  6d.  .. 

. .  52s.  Od. 

..  73s.  nd.  .. 

. .  81s.  Od. 

....  42s.  Gd.  .. 

..  63s.  Od.  .. 

..  69s.  0d. 

. .  92s.  Od.  . . 

..  104s.  Od. 

.  60s.  ltd.  . . 

. .  68s.  Od.  . . 

..  74s.  0d. 

....  65s.  Od.  . . 

..  87s.  6d.  .. 

. .  95s.  0d. 

German  Spring . 

Superior  ditto,  Hair  Stuffing. . . 

Feather  Beds,  from  31s.  to  180s.;  Bolsters,  6s.  to  29s.  6d.;  do.  Pillows,  3s.  Gd.  to  13s.;  Down 
Pillows,  11s.  6d.  to  18s. 

■pURNITURE  for  BED-ROOMS  and  DINING-ROOMS.— 

-*■-  Complete  Suites  in  Mahogany,  Fancy  Woods,  Polished  and  Japanned  Deal,  always  on 
Show. 

FURNITURE  FOR  DINING-ROOMS — An  Assortment  of  Sideboards,  Dining-Tables* 
Dinner  Waggons,  Chairs,  Couches,  and  every  other  article  of  Dining-room  Furniture  is  on 
view  in  the  large  Furniture  Show-rooms.  Easy  Chairs,  a  large  selection,  from  37s.  Gd.  Gilt 
Chimney  and  Pier  Glasses,  a  large  and  new  Assortment,  from  47s.  Gd.  Catalogues  post  free. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, General  Furnishinglronmonger.by  appointment. to  H.R.II.the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE , post  free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations- 
of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms, 
39  Oxford  Street,  W. ;  1,  lA.  2,3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  G  Perry’s  Place;  and 
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PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

ON  Monday  night  it  was  expected  that  the  Government 
wonld  make  a  statement  as  to  the  course  it  intended 
to  take  as  to  the  future  business  of  the  Session,  or,  in  other 
words,  would  explain  which  of  its  very  numerous  Bills  it 
intended  to  drop.  But  when  the  time  came  for  this  ex¬ 
pected  explanation  Mr.  Diskaeli  was  very  reserved.  He, 
in  fact,  said  nothing.  He  professed  to  think  that  there  was 
no  reason  why  any  of  the  Government  Bills  should  he 
abandoned.  If  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  could  be  got 
through  in  one  week,  and  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  in 
another,  there  was  ground  for  hoping  that  a  whole  shoal  of 
other  Bills  might  be  pushed  through  in  a  grand  rush  at  the 
end.  It  was  obvious  that  there  was  something  more  in  the 
Premier’s  mind  than  lie  chose  to  disclose.  The  notion 
that  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  and  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill,  every  line  of  which  Bills  raises  animated  and 
lengthy  discussions,  could  be  got  through  each  in  the  short 
space  of  a  week  was  so  evidently  unreal  that  it  was  obvious 
that  the  Government  was  only  seeking  to  gain  time  in 
order  to  decide  what  to  do.  On  Thursday  the  secret  was 
disclosed.  It  was  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  that  was 
to  be  sacrificed,  and  this  was  a  sacrifice  which  it  cost 
Mr.  Disraeli  much  to  make.  To  abandon  this  Bill 
was  to  confess  that  the  Government  had  managed  with 
very  imperfect  success  the  business  of  the  Session. 
Not  only  have  they  brought  forward  too  many  Bills, 
but  they  have  frittered  away  the  time  and  power  of 
the  House  by  the  mode  in  which  they  have  sub¬ 
mitted  these  Bills  to  its  consideration.  They  have  taken  up  a 
Bill,  done  a  little  work  towards  passing  it,  and  then  left  it 
to  take  up  another  Bill.  No  one  has  known  what  was 
coming  on.  Those  interested  in  a  Bill  have  been  kept 
week  after  week  in  a  state  of  feverish  anxiety  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done  with  it.  A  little  bit  of  patching  might  be 
done  on  some  of  its  clauses  any  time,  or  the  Bill  might 
be  altogether  left  in  limbo  for  a  month.  When  a  Bill  was 
resumed,  members  who  supposed  themselves  to  understand 
the  subject  naturally  wished  to  put  the  House  once  more 
in  possession  of  their  views,  and  spoke  their  old  speeches 
over  again.  This  would  have  been  all  very  well  if  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  really  been  in  earnest  when  he  said  some 
time  ago  that  he  would  keep  Pai’liament  sitting  until  it 
had  passed  his  Bills.  Bad  as  the  arrangements  of  the 
Ministry  might  be,  there  is  little  doubt  that  by 
October  they  could  have  got  most  of  their  Bills  through. 
But  Mr.  Disraeli  cannot  avoid  consulting  the  wishes 
of  the  House,  and  the  House  considers  itself  entitled 
to  begin  its  holidays  in  the  second  week  of  August.  Nor 
even  if  the  Session  had  been  prolonged  indefinitely,  would 
there  have  been  any  glory  or  credit  in  passing  a  large 
number  of  Bills  in  such  an  exceptional  way.  What  Mr.’ 
Disraeli  aimed  at  was  to  show  that  he  and  his  colleagues 
could,  with  their  peculiar  gifts  for  business,  do  more  in  a 
given  time  than  other  Ministries  have  done.  In  this  he  has 
failed.  Not  much  has  been  done  this  Session,  and  what 
has  been  done  has  not  been  done  well.  Partly  this  is,  no 
doubt,  owing  to  the  enormous  and  increasing  difficulty  of 
getting  legislation  of  any  sort  through  Parliament ;  some 
allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  unexpected  length  to 
which  the  discussions  on  the  Irish  Coercion  Bill  were  pro¬ 
tracted  ;  but  in  a  large  degree  the  failure  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its  own  mismanagement.  And 
for  this  mismanagement  Mr.  Disraeli  is  himself  chiefly,  if 
not  entirely,  responsible.  The  heads  of  departments  can  do 


their  best  to  pass  Bills  entrusted  to  them,  but  it  is  for  the 
Prime  Minister  to  exercise  a  general  survey,  and  to  decide 
!  what  is  the  order  in  which  things  are  to  move,  and  what 
j  are  the  results  at  which,  under  the  difficulties  it  may  en¬ 
counter,  the  Government  is  to  aim. 

But  the  question  immediately  occurs  why,  if  one  of 
the  two  Bills  was  to  be  carried  and  one  sacrificed,  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill  was  doomed  and  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  was  selected  to  survive.  The  former  is  a 
Bill  of  great  importance,  it  has  been  earnestly  pressed  on 
the  Government,  and  has  been  openly  accepted  by  it  as  a 
measure  necessary  for  the  protection  of  human  life.  The 
shaping  interest,  one  of  the  greatest  in  the  countiy,  is 
hung  up  in  uncertainty  until  it  knows  what  regulations 
in  the  construction  and  equipment  of  vessels  are  to  be 
forced  on  it.  The  lives  of  thousands  of  sailors  are,  as  the 
Government  admits,  now  exposed  to  danger,  and  sailors 
are  to  meet  unprotected  the  storms  of  another  winter 
if  the  Bill  is  abandoned.  No  one  cares  about  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Holdings  Bill.  All  that  can  be  said  for  it 
is  that  it  may  at  some  vague  distance  of  time,  and 
in  some  vague  way,  dispose  the  minds  of  land¬ 
lords  to  be  just  in  compensating  tenants  for  improve¬ 
ments,  although  it  may  also  dispose  them  to  raise 
rents.  A  Bill  that  was  much  needed  is  abandoned, 
a  Bill  that  is  scarcely  needed  at  all  is  pressed  forward. 
Why  is  this  ?  Mr.  Disraeli  could  give  no  reason.  By 
speaking  of  it  as  possible  that  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill 
should  be  got  through  in  a  week,  he  had  precluded  himself 
from  saying  that  it  could  not  be  carried  this  Session,  even 
although  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  were  abandoned 
to  make  room  for  it.  It  was  left  for  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  to  tell  the  real  truth.  If  Parliament  is  to  be  pro¬ 
rogued  on  the  10th  or  12th  of  August,  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  could  not  be  got  through.  Its  clauses  pro¬ 
voke  not  only  discussion,  but  fierce  personal  feeling. 
Charges  are  made  against  shipowner  which  impute  to 
them  wicked  recklessness  and  cold-blooded  cruelty.  Put 
on  their  defence,  they  naturally,  through  those  who  repre¬ 
sent  them  in  the  House,  defend  themselves  as  warmly 
as  they  are  attacked.  Even  impartial  persons  are 
apt  to  be  bewildered  between  their  conflicting  desires 
to  make  commercial  enterprise  possible  and  to  make 
the  lives  of  seamen  safe.  To  forward  a  Bill  of 
such  national  importance  the  House  might  have  been 
asked  to  forego  a  week  of  its  holidays.  Much  as 
members  may  wish  to  get  away,  they  could  not 
have  resisted  an  appeal  to  stay  on  a  few  days  longer  in 
London  in  order  to  save  human  life,  and  in  order  to  relieve 
the  House  and  the  Ministry  from  the  ridiculous  position 
of  having  gone  through  the  clauses  of  the  Bill  so  far  as 
it  imposes  penalties  on  seamen,  and  having  shrunk  from 
the  trouble  of  passing  the  clauses  which  protect  seamen 
against  fearful  and  unnecessary  risks.  But  then  why 
would  it  have  been  necessary  to  prolong  the  Session  in 
order  to  pass  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  ?  Simply 
because  the  arrangements  of  the  Ministry  have  been  so 
bad  that  the  discussion  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill 
would  have  come  on  weeks  later  than  it  ought  to 
have  come  on.  Every  one  who  was  made  to  stay  on 
in  London  beyond  the  time  when  he  had  hoped  to  get 
away  would  have  felt  that  it  was  entirely  through  the 
fault  of  the  Ministry  that  he  was  being  kept.  Every  day 
and  every  hour  the  blunders  of  the  Government  would 
have  been  brought  home  vividly  to  the  minds  of  friends, 
of  opponents,  and  of  the  world.  It  seemed  simpler  and 
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safer  to  stand  the  shock  once  for  all,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill  altogether.  But  the  Ministry 
still  clings  to  its  desire  for  the  reputation  of  being  a 
Ministry  that  is  specially  able  to  carry  Bills.  To  have 
withdrawn  both  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Holdings  Bill  would  have  been  too  great  and  too 
glaring  a  collapse.  The  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  is, 
therefore,  pressed  on  for  the  honour  of  the  Ministry.  It 
has  now  a  new  object.  Its  purpose  is  not  so  much  to 
secure  a  tenant  who  does  not  contract  himself  out  of  the 
Bill  an  adequate  remuneration  for  manure  as  to  keep  up 
the  credit  of  the  Government  for  activity  in  legislation. 

The  announcement  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  on  Thursday  evening  gave  rise  to  a  most 
painful  scene  in  the  House.  Overcome  with  passionate 
grief  and  disappointment,  stung  to  frenzy  by  the  thought 
of  the  labours  he  had  made  in  vain,  driven  to  desperation 
by  the  apprehension  of  the  needless  deaths  which  the 
tempests  of  another  twelvemonth  may  bring  with  them, 
Mr.  Plimsoll  temporarily  lost  his  senses.  In  wild  and  in¬ 
coherent  lano'uae’e  he  denounced  the  Government  who  had, 
he  thought,  betrayed  him,  and  the  shipowners  who,  he 
thought,  were  winning  a  most  undeserved  victory.  He 
even  went  so  far  as  to  call  members  of  the  House  villains, 
and  he  specially  named  Mr.  Bates,  the  member  for  Ply¬ 
mouth.  At  a  later  hour  Mr.  Bates  found  an  opportunity 
of  indignantly  repelling  the  aspersions  made  on  his  cha¬ 
racter,  and  the  Speaker  called  on  Mr.  Plimsoll  to  with¬ 
draw  the  very  offensive  term  he  had  used.  This  Mr. 
Plimsoll,  who  was  in  a  state  to  make  him  irresponsible, 
refused  to  do ;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  had  no  choice  but  to 
move  that  he  should  be  reprimanded.  On  the  suggestion 
of  some  of  Mr.  Plimsoll’s  friends,  who  explained  the 
affliction  under  which  he  was  labouring,  it  was  decided 
that  the  motion  for  a  reprimand  should  be  postponed  for 
a  week  in  order  that  Air.  Plimsoll  might  have  time  to 
recover  the  balance  of  his  mind,  and  to  be  able  to  judge 
of  the  position  in  which  his  angry  words  had  placed  him. 
Air.  Disraeli  behaved  with  the  greatest  courtesy,  con¬ 
sideration,  and  kindness,  and  no  one  could  be  better  fitted 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  Leader  of  the  House  on  such 
an  emergency.  At  the  moment  an  occurrence  so  exciting 
and  so  unexpected  was  in  some  degree  opportune  for 
the  Government,  as  it  distracted  the  attention  of  the 
House  from  accurately  weighing  the  significance  of  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  But  it  is 
impossible  that  the  country  at  large  should  not  be 
touched  with  the  real  pathos  of  the  scene.  It  will  inevitably 
summon  up  the  vision  of  a  member  who  had  devoted  him¬ 
self,  who  had  given  up  his  days,  who  had  strained  all  his 
faculties  to  the  one  object  of  protecting  the  lives  of  seamen, 
being  suddenly  struck  with  a  kind  of  madness  on  hearing 
that  the  Government,  not  through  want  of  sympathy  with 
him,  nor  through  any  doubt  of  the  substantial  justice  of  his 
case,  but  through  sheer  mismanagement,  had  withdrawn 
a  Bill  which  he  had  been  invited  to  look  to  as  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  a  part  at  least  of  what  he  demanded.  The  shadow 
of  Air.  Plimsoll  will  fall  between  the  nation  and  the 
Government  when  at  the  close  of  the  Session  Air.  Disraeli 
parades  the  list  of  his  noble  legislative  achievements,  and 
the  Duke  of  Richmond  counts  up  with  puerile  delight  the 
hundred  and  odd  statutes  which  will  have  received  the  Royal 
Assent.  It  has  been  often  said  that  every  Government  falls 
sooner  or  later  through  its  own  blunders  ;  and  the  Alinistry 
has  now  made  the  first  of  those  conspicuous  blunders  which 
gradually  sap  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  day. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  OX  ECONOMY. 

R.  GLADSTONE’S  intervention  in  one  of  the  late 
debates  on  the  Judicature  Act  was  suggested  by 
convictions  which  he  has  consistently  entertained.  Al¬ 
though  it  has  been  his  fortune  to  propose  or  defend  many 
large  Estimates,  he  has  always  maintained  that  frugality 
of  public  expenditure  is  an  absolute  rather  than  a  relative 
duty.  In  one  sense  it  is  true  that  a  Government  ought 
vigilantly  to  watch  the  demands  of  the  different  State 
Offices.  There  is  a  probability  that  Alinisters  and  their 
permanent  assistants  may  be  inclined  to  prefer  the 
efficiency  of  their  several  departments  to  a  strict  regard 
for  economy.  In  Swift’s  Advice  to  Servants  the  cook, 
the  butler,  and  the  coachman  were  exhorted  respectively 
to  consider  the  whole  of  their  master’s  income  as  ap¬ 


plicable  to  the  wants  of  the  kitchen,  the  cellar,  or  the 
stable.  Military  and  naval  officers  in  the  House  of 
Commons  sometimes  incline  to  a  similar  appreciation  of 
the  claims  of  the  army  and  navy ;  and  Air.  Gladstone 
evidently  suspects  the  lawyers  of  a  disposition  to  aggrandize 
their  own  craft  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  perhaps  an. 
indication  of  his  desire  for  repose  and  of  his  growing  in¬ 
difference  to  political  contests  that,  instead  of  meeting 
the  professional  arguments  against  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  Judges,  he  is  content  to  protest  against  the 
payment  of  additional  salaries.  When  Air.  Glad¬ 
stone  takes  liis  stand,  as  he  says,  on  the  Act  of  1873, 
he  merely  appeals  from  the  actual  House  of  Commons, 
which  has  paid  full  attention  to  the  matter,  to  a  court  of 
co-ordinate  jurisdiction.  The  Judicature  Act  was  hastily 
passed  in  deference  to  the  recommendation  of  the  then 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  on  many  points  was  supported  by 
the  authority  of  Lord  Cairns.  It  was  assumed  at  the  time 
that  by  the  new  distribution  of  judicial  functions  the  num¬ 
ber  of  ordinary  Judges  might  be  safely  reduced,  while  new 
members  were  added  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal. 
It  is  possible  that,  when  the  Act  is  in  full  operation,  Lord 
Selborne’s  anticipations  may  be  justified  by  future  experi¬ 
ence  ;  but  in  both  branches  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
among  those  classes  of  the  community  which  supply  the 
chief  materials  of  litigation,  there  is  a  great  preponderance 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present 
number  of  Judges.  If  the  general  opinion  is  well  founded, 
the  Attorney- General  and  the  Government  would  have 
been  fully  justified  in  reversing  the  decision  of  1873.  The 
latest  amendment  of  the  Bill,  which  reduces  the  numbeb 
of  new  Appeal  Judges  to  one,  virtually  diminishes  the 
strength  of  the  Courts  of  original  jurisdiction.  The  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Puisne  Judges  to  hear  appeals  from  their  fellows 
reproduces  the  anomalies  of  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
There  is  no  anterior  presumption  in  favour  of  the  number 
of  either  fifteen  or  eighteen  Judges.  The  proverb  that 
second  thoughts  are  best  is  not  universally  true,  but  'it 
implies  that  first  thoughts  are  not  necessarily  right  or 
conclusive.  If  the  Attorney- General  had  proposed  to 
reduce  the  number  of  Puisne  Judges  to  twelve,  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  been  the  first  to  deny  that  the 
legislation  of  1873  was  irrevocable. 

Private  parsimony,  though  it  has  always  been  an  unpo¬ 
pular  quality  or  habit,  approaches  nearly  to  the  character 
of  a  virtue.  A  miser  does  far  less  harm  than  a  spend¬ 
thrift,  if  he  ought  not  rather  to  be  respected  as  a  public 
benefactor,  because  he  voluntarily  consumes  less  than  his 
share  of  tho  common  stock.  A  miserly  administrator  of 
national  finances  starves  the  public  service  instead  of  his 
own  personal  appetites.  If  he  allows  suitors  fewer  Judges 
than  are  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  their  business,  his 
stinginess  may  often  he  wasteful  as  well  as  mischievous. 
The  defect  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  argument  was  that  lie  de¬ 
murred  to  the  allegations  on  the  other  side  instead  of 
taking  issue  on  the  facts.  In  his  more  pugnacious  days  he 
would,  with  the  aid  of  Lord  Selbqrne  or  other  competent 
advisers,  have  accumulated  judicial  statistics  to  prove  that, 
under  the  new  arrangements,  fifteen  Judges  could  do  the 
work  of  eighteen.  It  would  not  be  the  first  time  that  he 
has  encountered  lawyers  on  their  own  ground  and 
on  not  unequal  terms.  I11  the  long  debates  on  the 
establishment  of  the  Divorce  Court  Sir  R.  Bethell  found 
Air.  Gladstone  a  formidable  adversary ;  and  at  an  earlier 
period  he  repeatedly  worsted  Sir  Eitzroy  Kelly  in  dis¬ 
cussions  on  the  Succession  Duty.  The  mode  in  which  he 
deals  with  the  present  controversy  compels  him  virtually 
to  admit  that  a  reduced  staff  of  Judges  would  be  in¬ 
competent  to  dispose  of  litigation.  The  issue  is  con¬ 
sequently  whether  the  diminution  of  remanets,  of  arbitra¬ 
tions,  of  incalculable  vexation  and  loss  to  suitors,  is  or  is 
not  worth  15,000k  a  year.  Air.  Gladstone  cherishes  tho 
wholesome  superstition  that  public  money  is  a  sacred 
property,  not  to  be  alienated  except  under  pressure  of 
necessity.  His  antagonists  contend,  on  the  other  part, 
that  the  nation  can  afford  to  buy  what  it  wants.  If  more 
Judges  than  those  provided  by  the  Act  of  1873  ar0  really 
required,  they  ought  to  be  forthcoming.  Sir  W.  Harcourt 
indeed  objects  in  epigrammatic  phrase  to  law  reforms 
which  provide  places  lor  law  reformers.  It  would  he 
equally  reasonable  to  denounce  the  Public  Health  Acts 
because  they  involve  the  appointment  and  remuneration 
of  sanitary  inspectors.  If  a  man  living  in  a  hilly  country 
finds  that  one  horse  cannot  draw  his  carriage,  he  is  not 
necessarily  extravagant  because  he  resolves  to  drive  a 
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pair.  Tlie  State  is  still  less  bound  to  practise  troublesome 
■economies,  because  the  national  income  is  elastic,  if  not  un¬ 
limited.  According  to  Horace,  in  the  good  old  days  the 
Roman  treasury  was  rich,  while  private  fortunes  were 
.small.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ideal  condition  is,  a  lightly  taxed 
community  and  a  stinted  Exchequer. 

It  is  true  that  vigorous  administrators  have  often  been 
at  the  same  time  strict  economists.  Frederick  the  Great, 
like  all  the  able  princes  of  his  family,  looked  narrowly  into 
every  detail  of  expenditure.  Of  modern  English  Ministers,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  most  frugal ;  and  his  Budgets 
have  ever  since  been  cited  by  professed  economists  as 
.standards  from  which  his  successors  have  culpably  deviated. 
Mr.  Gladstone  perhaps  places  his  golden  age  too  late  when 
he  fondly  regrets  the  economic  tendencies  of  thirty  years 
ago.  About  that  time  the  law  reforms,  which  he  not  in- 
.accurately  describes,  were  in  process  of  completion.  The 
Six  Clerks  retired  on  pensions  larger  than  the  salaries  of 
Puisne  Judges ;  and  the  Masters  of  Chancery  were 
also  superseded  in  full  pay.  The  expense  of  judi- 
■cial  establishments  has  increased  largely  within  thirty 
years,  but  not  out  of  proportion  to  the  business  trans- 
.acted.  The  County  Courts,  which  are  not  much  more 
than  thirty  years  old,  have  terminated  a  system  which 
involved  a  constant  denial  of  justice.  Improvements  in 
pleading  both  in  law  and  equity  have  enormously  increased 
litigation,  to  the  great  benefit  both  of  suitors  and  of  lawyers. 
The  addition  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  two  Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors  and  of  two  Lords  Justices,  and  the  increase  by  three 
of  the  number  of  Common  Law  Judges,  is  not  in  undue 
proportion  to  the  business  done.  The  Common  Law  Courts 
have  of  late  been  unable  to  dispose  of  a  large  number  of 
causes.  It  is  neither  desirable  nor  possible  to  impose  on 
the  present  Judges  a  larger  amount  of  labour ;  and  if  their 
number  is  to  be  reduced,  their  efficiency  can  only  be  main¬ 
tained  by  a  more  convenient  distribution  of  their  time. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  the  presence  of  three  Judges  in  a 
trial  at  Bar.  As  Sir  William  Haecourt  remarked,  the 
Tichboene  trial  involved  a  flagrant  waste  of  judicial  power ; 
but  such  cases  are  exceptional  and  rare.  The  only  prac¬ 
ticable  mode  of  economizing  the  time  of  the  Judges  is  the 
abolition  of  the  sittings  in  banc.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  had 
taken  the  trouble  to  investigate  the  subject,  he  might  per¬ 
haps  have  proved  that  under  the  Judicature  Act  there  will 
be  a  sufficient  number  of  Judges  to  provide  for  continuous 
sittings  at  Nisi  Prius. 

In  thirty  years  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  country 
has  increased  by  about  fifteen  millions.  During  the  same 
time,  provision  has  been  made  for  many  public  wants 
wffiich  had  been  previously  neglected.  The  whole  cost  of 
national  education,  as  far  as  it  is  provided  by  the  State,  is  a 
modern  addition  to  the  expense  of  administration.  Circum¬ 
stances  have  largely  added  to  the  cost  of  almost  every 
branch  of  the  public  service.  The  rise  of  wages  has 
rendered  it  necessary  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  a  large  percentage  has  been  added  to  the  cost 
of  stores.  A  man-of-war  of  the  first  class  costs  four  or 
five  times  as  much  as  an  old  ship  of  the  line ;  the  size  and 
•cost  of  guns  and  the  price  of  small  arms  have  risen  in  a 
nearly  equal  proportion,  and  more  elaborate  fortifica¬ 
tions  are  built  by  more  highly  paid  artificers.  It  is  a 
proper  and  useful  subject  of  inquiry  whether  unavoid¬ 
able  demands  have  been  met  in  a  spirit  of  profuse¬ 
ness.  The  practical  evil  is  fortunately  not  intolerable, 
for  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  grown  faster  than 
the  cost  of  government.  A  penny  in  the  pound  of  Income- 
tax  produced  750,000 1.  in  1842,  and  it  now  produces  nearly 
2,000,000 1.  The  indirect  taxes  which  were  then  levied 
would,  if  they  were  now  in  existence,  have  increased  in 
productiveness  in  a  much  larger  proportion.  It  is  possible 
that  a  consciousness  of  solvency  or  of  wealth  may  explain 
a  part  of  the  indifference  to  economical  considerations  with 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  reproaches  Parliament  and  the  com¬ 
munity  in  general.  If  greater  care  in  incurring  expense  is 
practicable,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  warnings  may  be  useful ;  but 
the  task  which  he  has  imposed  on  himself  might  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  an  economist  of  humbler  pretensions.  A  states¬ 
man  of  the  highest  rank,  a  financier  of  unequalled  experi¬ 
ence  and  skill,  might  be  better  employed  than  in  the  utter¬ 
ances  of  commonplace  maxims  of  economy  which  throw  no 
light  on  any  special  proposal  of  expenditure  or  retrench¬ 
ment. 


THE  FRENCH  ASSEMBLY. 

THE  questions  that  come  before  the  French  Assembly 
seem  all  to  resolve  themselves  into  one — What  shall  be 
the  date  of  the  dissolution  ?  There  was  nothing  in  the 
discussion  of  last  week  that  promised  to  have  any  bearing 
on  this  point.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  was  a 
very  close  connexion  between  the  apparently  distinct  issues 
when  the  general  election  ought  to  be  held,  and  whether  a 
particular  election  for  the  Nievre  had  been  carried  by  a 
Bonapartist  conspiracy.  If  the  Cabinet  had  taken  a  more 
decided  line  in  the  debate,  or  rather  if  M.  Buffet  had 
taken  as  decided  a  line  as  M.  Dufaube,  the  Right  would 
have  been  discouraged,  the  Left  would  have  supported  the 
Government,  and  the  Bonapartists  would  have  seen  that 
there  was  no  more  for  them  to  do  in  the  existing  Assembly. 
The  majority  of  the  25th  of  February  would  have  been  con¬ 
solidated  afresh,  and  a  dissolution  during  the  present  year 
would  virtually  have  been  decided  on.  As  it  was,  the  two 
Ministers  spoke  in  different  senses,  and  though  there  was 
no  necessary  contradiction  between  their  words,  the  effect 
was  contradictory  all  the  same.  M.  Dufaure  maintained 
that  there  was  a  conspiracy,  and  that,  so  long  as  he  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Ministry,  its  proceedings  would  be  carefully 
watched.  M.  Buffet  did  not  deny  the  existence  of  such  a 
conspiracy,  though  he  said  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
read  the  evidence  adduced  in  proof  of  it.  But  he  insisted 
more  particularly  on  the  fact  that,  even  if  there  were 
such  a  conspiracy,  it  was  not  the  only  danger  against 
which  the  Government  had  to  contend.  There  were  revo¬ 
lutionary  as  well  as  Bonapartist  conspiracies,  and  he  in¬ 
tended  to  note  these  with  quite  as  much  attention  as  any 
other.  As  an  abstract  statement  no  objection  need  be 
taken  to  M.  Buffet’s  remark.  There  is  generally  an 
obscure  conspiracy  of  the  revolutionary  sort  going  on 
somewhere  ;  but  unless  the  Government  against  which  it 
is  directed  is  singularly  weak,  it  is  for  the  most  part  found 
out  to  be  addled  when  the  time  comes  when  it  should  be 
hatched.  It  needs  a  very  nervous  or  a  very  far-sighted 
politician  to  discover  any  symptoms  of  a  revolutionary  out¬ 
break  in  France  at  the  present  moment;  and  to  make  the 
possibility  of  such  an  event  the  burden  of  a  Ministerial 
speech,  just  at  the  moment  when  every  one’s  mind  was 
full  of  the  possible  danger  of  an  Imperialist  outbreak, 
looked  very  much  like  a  conscious  attempt  to  give  the  Bona¬ 
partists  a  chance  of  escape  b}^  drawing  the  red  spectre 
across  the  track  of  their  pursuers.  M.  Buffet’s  attitude 
pleased  the  Right,  who  did  not  wish  to  drive  the  Bona¬ 
partists  too  hard,  and  thereby  deprive  themselves  of  allies 
who  have  so  often  proved  useful ;  it  pleased  the  Bona¬ 
partists,  who  were  glad  of  an  opportunity  which  two 
days  earlier,  it  seemed,  would  never  again  be  given 
them,  of  supporting  the  Government ;  and  it  pleased 
a  part  at  least  of  the  Centres,  wrho  found  in  a  mean¬ 
ingless  vote  of  confidence  in  the  Government  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  constructing  a  majority  more  Conservative  than 
that  of  the  25th  of  February.  As  soon  as  the  vote  to 
which  these  various  dispositions  pointed  had  once  been 
given,  the  spirits  of  the  objectors  to  a  dissolution  began  to 
rise.  A  majority,  distinct  from  the  majority  which  had 
accepted  the  new  Constitution  had  come  into  existence, 
and  if  it  could  only  be  kept  together,  the  necessity  for  a 
dissolution  would  have  disappeared.  That  necessity  arose 
out  of  the  alliance  between  the  Government  and  the  Left, 
and  if  this  alliance  were  dissolved,  the  consideration  money 
that  the  Government  had  been  prepared  to  pay  for  it  need 
not  be  forthcoming.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  after  the 
division,  M.  Malartre  was  ready  with  a  Resolution  the 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  put  off  the  dissolution  till  next 
year.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  no  word  of  this  intention 
appeared  in  the  motion  itself.  M.  Malartre  only  proposed 
that  the  National  Assembly  should  be  prorogued  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  discussion  of  the  Budget  until  the  30th  of 
November.  It  was  met  by  a  counter  Resolution,  proposed 
by  M.  Feray,  to  the  effect  that  the  Assembly  should  con¬ 
tinue  sitting  until  it  had  dealt  with  the  Bills  relating  to 
the  election  of  senators  and  deputies  and  the  Budget  of 
1876,  and  had  elected  the  seventy-five  senators  whose 
nomination  is  reserved  to  the  Assembly  by  the  law  of  the 
25th  of  February.  Urgency  was  demanded  by  M.  Malartre, 
and  carried  on  a  division  by  356  votes  against  319. 

This  use  of  victory  went  further  than  even  M.  Buffet 
himself  desired.  Whether  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  does  or  does  not  wish  to  hasten  the  dissolution, 
ho  certainly  does  not  wish  to  put  it  altogether  out  of  reach. 
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He  does  not  object  to  such  a  prorogation  as  would  allow  of 
the  Assembly  meeting  again  sufficiently  early  to  permit  of 
the  remaining  work  being  done,  and  the  general  elections 
being  held  in  time  for  the  new  Legislature  to  meet  on  the 
second  Tuesday  in  January,  which  is  the  day  named  in 
the  Public  Powers  Law.  But  neither  he  nor  M.  Dufaure 
has  the  full  courage  of  his  opinion  on  this  point.  They 
have  resisted  the  prorogation  to  the  i6th  of  November, 
but  they  have  consented  to  a  compromise  which  allows 
the  Assembly  to  take  holiday  till  the  4th  of  November.  It 
is  possible,  of  course,  that  this  gain  of  twelve  days  may  make 
all  the  difference  that  M.  Dufaure  says  it  will  make.  But 
considering  how  much  there  is  to  be  done  between  the 
4th  of  November  and  the  dissolution,  and  between  the  disso¬ 
lution  and  the  second  Tuesday  in  January,  and  that  even 
from  this  short  period  the  Christmas  holidays  have  to  be 
subtracted,  it  seems  clear*  that  the  Government  must  throw 
their  weight  very  much  more  decidedly  into  the  scale  of  a 
dissolution  than  they  have  yet  done,  if  the  tactics  which 
have  so  often  secured  delay,  are  to  be  finally  defeated.  M. 
Dufaure  indeed  spoke  in  a  way  which  implied  that  the 
Government  would,  if  necessary,  be  prepared  to  do  this. 
But  M.  Dufaure  is  not  M.  Buffet,  and  it  is  possible  that, 
if  M.  Buffet  himself  had  been  in  the  Tribune  on  Thursday, 
he  would  have  spoken  with  less  decision.  Even  M.  Dufaure 
did  not  go  the  length  of  proclaiming  the  necessity  of  having 
a  general  election  during  the  present  year.  All  that  he  said 
was  that,  when  the  Assembly  came  back,  the  deputies  and  the 
Government  would  alike  have  come  to  a  conclusion  whether 
it  was  expedient  or  inexpedient  to  take  the  elections  at  once, 
and  that  the  Government,  if  it  was  in  favour  of  a  dissolution, 
would  introduce  a  Bill  to  make  provision  for  it.  But  what 
if  they  cannot  carry  the  Bill  when  it  is  introduced  ?  It 
may  be  said  perhaps  that  French  Governments  always  do 
contrive  to  carry  their  Bills  somehow,  and  that,  unpopular 
as  the  idea  of  dissolution  is  with  many  of  the  deputies, 
they  will  not  venture  to  show  their  dislike  of  it  when  it  is 
embodied  in  a  Government  measure.  The  weakness  of 
this  theory  is  that  it  takes  no  account  of  the  obstacles, 
whatever  they  are,  which  have  prevented  the  Government 
from  bringing  in  a  similar  Bill  before  now.  It  is  almost 
incredible  that  M.  Buffet  should  himself  wish  to  postpone 
a  dissolution.  His  object  is  to  secure  a  working  majority 
in  the  new  Chamber,  and  his  prospect  of  doing  this  is 
certainly  not  improved  by  delaying  the  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
stituencies.  The  position  of  the  Cabinet  has  never  been  so 
strong  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  formation.  It  had  then 
credit,  the  very  considerable  credit,  of  having  got  the 
Assembly  out  of  a  deadlock,  and  of  having  founded  the 
Republic  by  the  consent  of  those  who  down  to  that  time 
had  opposed  the  establishment  of  any  permanent  institu¬ 
tion  whatever.  Had  M.  Buffet  then  made  an  early  dis¬ 
solution  an  integral  part  of  his  policy,  had  he  announced 
his  desire  to  ask  the  judgment  of  the  country  on  the  new 
Constitution  the  moment  the  new  Constitution  was  com¬ 
pleted,  had  he  given  form  and  substance  to  that  desire  by 
bringing  forward  a  Bill  fixing  the  term  of  the  Assembly’s 
labours  and  making  provision  for  a  general  election  in  the 
autumn,  he  would  have  obtained  a  hold  on  the  Republican 
party  in  the  country  which  would  have  done  more  than 
anything  else  to  secure  the  return  of  a  Conservative  Cham¬ 
ber.  What  it  was  that  prevented  him  from  taking  this  line 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  whatever  it  was  may  still  have 
a  reserve  of  unexhausted  force  which,  when  it  is  no  longer 
able  to  hinder  the  Government  from  proposing  a  dissolu¬ 
tion,  may  still  avail  to  prevent  its  being  voted. 

The  wish  to  postpone  the  elections  which  prompts  the 
prorogation  till  the  4th  of  November  does  no  credit  either 
to  the  sense  or  the  patriotism  of  the  Assembly.  The 
existing  Chamber  has  been  brought,  sorely  against  its  will, 
to  establish  a  Republican  Government,  and  the  natural 
result  of  such  a  step  would  be  the  submission  of  the  work 
to  the  judgment  of  the  electors.  It  used  to  be  argued 
that  a  new  Assembly  ought  to  be  convoked  to  determine 
whether  France  shall  be  a  Monarchy  or  a  Republic ;  and, 
now  that  the  constituencies  have  not  been  allowed  to  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  this  preliminary  issue,  they  may  at  least 
expect  to  have  a  voice  in  determining  how  the  Republic 
shall  be  governed.  They  have  the  more  right  to  be  irri¬ 
tated  at  the  delays  which  are  constantly  being  interposed 
because  the  authors  of  them  hardly  condescend  to  deny 
that  their  motive  for  interposing  them  is  the  hope  that 
something  may  yet  happen  to  make  the  Republic  im¬ 
possible.  The  mischief  which  may  be  done  by  the 
circulation  of  this  notion  is  incalculable.  It  prolongs 


the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  which  has  already  done 
so  much  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Bonapartists, 
and  it  supplies  an  apparent  justification  for  the  disbelief  in 
the  good  faith  of  the  Government  to  which  M.  Louis 
Blanc  and  those  who  think  with  him  from  time  to  time 
give  expression.  That  any  genuine  Conservative  can 
believe  that  elections  next  autumn  will  result  in  the  return 
of  a  more  moderate  Chamber  than  would  be  returned  if 
the  elections  were  held  this  autumn  is  impossible.  The  only 
explanation  of  the  wish  of  so  many  deputies  to  put  off  the 
evil  day — apart,  of  course,  from  the  obvious  personal 
motive  of  keeping  seats  which  they  are  not  likely  to  get 
again — is  that  they  still  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to 
overthrow  the  new  Constitution  and  to  replace  it  by  some¬ 
thing  which  they  would  like  better.  In  a  Legitimist  or  a 
Bonapartist  this  view  is  intelligible  and  consistent,  but  in 
that  of  the  large  body  of  deputies  who  profess  to  set  the 
welfare  of  France  above  the  interests  of  any  dynasty  it  is 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  BILL. 

Id  HE  objections  which  have  been  raised  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  in  some  degree 
answer  one  another,  but  on  the  whole  the  measure  has  been 
coldly  received.  On  one  side  it  is  objected  that  a  permis¬ 
sive  Bill  is  unnecessary  and  useless  ;  and  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  a  proposal  of  legislative  interference  with 
the  relations  of  landlords  and  tenants  has  excited  serious 
uneasiness.  Sir  George  Jenkinson’s  suggestion  that  the 
Bill  should  not  affect  existing  tenancies  was  received  with 
favour  in  many  quarters,  and  any  further  contrivance  for 
restricting  the  operation  of  the  Bill  would  probably  com¬ 
mand  support.  Mr.  Barclay’s  speech  tended  more  directly 
than  his  amendment  to  increase  the  suspicion  with  which 
agricultural  legislation  is  already  regarded.  The  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  not  disposed  to  admit  that  the 
condition  of  tenant-farmers  ought  to  be  artificially  changed 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  make  concessions  to 
labourers.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  Scotch  tenants  whom 
Mr.  Barclay  professes  to  represent  have  openly  declared 
their  intention  to  rely  on  the  principles  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act.  It  is  probably  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
wages  that  a  particular  class  of  capitalists  seeks  to 
appropriate  the  property  of  which  it  now  possesses  by 
contract  temporary  occupation,  and  it  is  scarcely  prudent 
in  the  present  stage  of  the  agitation  to  disclose  its  ulterior 
objects.  Some  sanguine  advocates  of  tenant-right 
already  demand  the  exclusion  from  agricultural  under¬ 
takings  of  all  persons  who  are  not  practical  farmers, 
and  especially  of  traders  and  shopkeepers  who  have  made 
money  in  towns.  Even  the  sentimental  enthusiasts  who 
habitually  support  tenants  against  landlords  will  hesitate 
to  vindicate  the  claim  of  farmers  to  a  strict  professional 
monopoly.  Mr.  Barclay  himself  only  hinted  at  revolu¬ 
tionary  theories ;  and  his  desire  to  make  compensation 
compulsory  and  universal  is  shared  by  many  of  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  the  controversy.  Those  members  who 
expressed  a  doubt  whether  Chambers  of  Agriculture  repre¬ 
sented  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  farmers  were  unduly 
sceptical.  Tenants  of  land  are  so  far  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  they  are  willing  to  get  all  they  can,  especially 
when  they  are  assured  by  philanthropic  theorists  that  by 
putting  money  into  their  pockets  they  would  promote  the 
public  interest  as  well  as  their  own.  The  burdens  which 
might  be  imposed  by  an  nnjust  law  on  incoming  tenants 
are  not  likely  to  disquiet  actual  holders  of  land.  During 
the  discussions  on  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve¬ 
ments,  all  parties  have  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
future  compensation  for  disturbance,  or,  in  other  words,  of  a 
transfer,  in  accordance  with  the  Irish  precedent,  of  a  portion 
of  the  estate  from  the  owner  to  the  occupier. 

The  debate  on  the  motion  for  going  into  Committee  was 
the  most  interesting  which  has  taken  place  since  the  Bill 
reached  the  House  of  Commons.  The  House  of  Lords  dis¬ 
cussed  the  Bill  with  ample  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but 
it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  tenants  who  took  an  interest 
in  the  question  would  be  satisfied  with  the  judgment  of  a 
body  of  great  landlords.  Mr.  Barclay  and  Mr.  Pease 
made  a  plausible  case  for  compulsory  legislation,  if  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  make  any  change  in  the  existing 
system.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a  direct  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  the  argument  that  no  Act  of  Parliament  is 
required  to  authorize  voluntary  contracts.  The  apology  of 
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the  Government  for  introducing  the  Bill  must  be  collected 
from  Mr.  Disraeli’s  vague  and  rhetorical  phrases.  It  was 
thought  expedient  to  do  something,  or  to  seem  to  do  some¬ 
thing  ;  and  it  was  impossible,  even  if  the  Ministers  them¬ 
selves  had  been  more  ambitious,  to  obtain  the  assent  of  the 
Conservative  party  to  a  larger  measure.  Even  Liberal 
county  members  look  with  distrust  on  a  Bill  which  seems 
to  have  a  purpose  more  comprehensive  than  its  enact¬ 
ments.  Sir  Thomas  Acland  has  consistently  expressed 
disapproval  of  the  Bill,  though  until  he  proposed  his 
amendment  on  Thursday  night  he  had  never  given  an 
intelligible  explanation  of  the  alternative  policy  which  he 
prefers.  In  the  divisions  on  disputed  points  the  Opposition 
has  not  attempted  to  act  together  as  an  organized  body.  Mr. 
Lowe  adheres  as  usual  to  the  recognized  principles  of  political 
economy,  while  Sir  William  Harcourt  benevolently  defends 
the  supposed  interests  of  the  tenant-farmer.  The  best  and 
most  useful  clauses  of  the  Bill  have  not  escaped  adverse 
criticism.  It  is  desirable  to  take  every  opportunity  of 
enabling  limited  owners  to  represent  as  fully  as  possible 
the  permanent  interests  of  the  estate  ;  yet  it  has  been 
objected  that  an  extension  of  their  powers  is  an  indirect 
attempt  to  evade  the  laws  of  settlement  and  entail.  If  it 
is  just  and  expedient  that  an  owner  in  fee  simple  should 
incur  certain  liabilities  to  the  occupying  tenant,  it  cannot 
be  right  that  an  advantageous  relation  should  be  disturbed 
or  prevented  by  the  accident  of  a  division  of  interests  in 
the  land.  Sir  W.  Harcourt’s  expectation  that  the  landlord 
and  tenant  will  combine  to  defraud  the  remainder-man 
would  be  baffled  by  any  Court  which  possessed  an  equitable 
jui-isdiction.  Personalty  is  often  subject  to  strict  and  com¬ 
plicated  settlements  which  are  not  without  economical  dis¬ 
advantage.  Limitations  in  the  discretion  of  trustees  tend 
to  give  an  artificial  value  to  the  highest  class  of  securities, 
and  proportionately  diminish  the  amount  of  capital  which 
is  available  for  speculative  undertakings ;  but  the  mischief 
of  interference  with  the  cultivation  of  land  is  more  visible 
and  perhaps  more  serious.  Reversioners  and  remainder¬ 
men  must  be  content  to  take  the  consequences  of  succeed¬ 
ing  to  limited  owners. 

Lord  Elcho’s  spirited  protest  against  impediments  to 
freedom  of  contract  was  really  directed  against  the  Bill. 
If  the  discretion  of  the  Government  had  been  absolutely 
free,  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  introduce  a  measure 
which  is  distasteful  to  landowners  and  not  satisfactory  to 
tenants  ;  but  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  were  not  the 
authors  of  the  agitation  which  they  have  undertaken  to 
appease.  The  hopes  excited  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish 
legislation  have  since  been  stimulated  by  innumerable 
pamphlets  and  speeches,  and  by  incessant  repetitions  of 
Lord  Derby’s  hasty  estimate  of  the  possible  produce  of  the 
land.  It  was  perhaps  necessary  to  introduce  some  measure 
which  might  purport  to  redress  real  or  imaginary 
grievances  ;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  that  a  part 
of  the  Cabinet,  including  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  expect 
some  general  advantage  from  the  Bill.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
himself  always  sympathized  with  tenant-farmers,  though 
he  may  not  have  troubled  himself  to  investigate  too  closely 
the  conditions  of  social  life.  As  a  question  of  party  tactics, 
the  Government  had  a  strong  interest  in  promoting 
the  Bill.  The  Opposition,  which  cannot  agree  on  the 
provisions  of  a  moderate  and  tentative  measure,  would 
have  unanimously  denounced  the  refusal  of  the  Ministers 
to  provide  for  an  urgent  want.  Liberal  managers 
have  always  cast  longing  eyes  on  the  county  con¬ 
stituencies,  which  have  for  forty  years  declined  to  listen 
to  their  blandishments.  If  only  they  could  have  induced 
the  tenants  to  revolt  under  the  protection  of  the  Ballot  from 
their  landlords,  recent  reverses  might  have  been  triumph¬ 
antly  retrieved.  The  overtures  of  the  late  Government 
in  proposals  for  the  readjustment  of  local  taxation  had  pro¬ 
duced  little  response ;  but  it  might  have  been  possible  to 
excite  jealousy  against  a  party  which  could  be  supposed  to 
protect  the  landowner  against  the  just  demands  of  the 
occupier.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  Session  county 
members  regarded  the  coming  debates  on  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  with  anxiety,  until  the  result  of  the  West 
Suffolk  election  proved  that  the  farmers  of  the  Eastern 
counties  were  more  afraid  of  their  labourers  than  of  their 
landlords.  Mr.  Disraeli  may  perhaps  hereafter  find  that 
county  voters  are  still  discontented ;  but  he  has  no  com¬ 
petitors  for  their  favour  to  fear.  The  Liberal  peers  were  of 
one  mind  with  the  Government  in  maintaining  freedom  of 
control,  and  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  has 
not  ventured  to  insist  on  compulsion. 


A  more  valuable  result  of  the  debates  on  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Holdings  Bill  consists  in  the  removal  of  the 
popular  impression  that  the  question  is  simple  and  the 
solution  easy.  The  abandonment  by  the  Government  in 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  standard  of  compensation 
which  had  been  adopted  in  the  Lords  afforded  one  among 
many  illustrations  of  the  difficulties  which  attend  innova¬ 
tion.  It  had  been  plausibly  contended  that  the  advantage 
derived  by  the  landowner  from  improvements  effected  by 
the  tenant  must  be  exactly  measured  by  the  increase  of 
letting  value ;  but  on  further  consideration  it  appeared  that 
it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the  various  causes  of  an 
increase  of  value  ;  and  it  was  understood  that  the  provision 
would  often  lead  to  an  actual  increase  of  rent.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  better  that  the  tenant  should  be  repaid  his  out¬ 
lay  on  improvements,  after  deduction  of  the  return  which  he 
has  already  received.  If  the  measure  proves  to  be  practi¬ 
cally  operative,  some  customary  rule  of  compensation  will 
probably  be  substituted  for  the  process  which  is  provided  in 
default  of  agreement.  It  would  be  a  great  evil  to  multiply 
valuations,  which  would  be  necessarily  conducted  by  profes¬ 
sional  surveyors.  The  County  Courts  may  perhaps  be  prefer  ¬ 
able  to  other  tribunals  for  the  decision  of  litigated  questions ; 
but  a  County  Court  Judge  will  be  narrowly  restricted  in 
his  choice  of  an  umpire.  The  bias  of  the  valuing  surveyors 
in  every  district  will  soon  be  ascertained  ;  and  either  the 
landlord  or  the  tenant  will  be  constantly  dissatisfied  with 
their  judgment.  There  was  much  force  in  the  remark  that 
the  framers  of  the  Bill  have  taken  too  little  notice  of  the 
variety  of  soils  and  of  customs  in  different  parts  of  England. 
Provisions  which  may  be  adapted  to  the  case  of  large 
arable  farms  in  Lincolnshire  or  Norfolk  may  be  utterly 
inapplicable  to  pasture  farms  and  small  holdings  in  the 
Western  counties  or  in  Wales.  It  may  have  been  im¬ 
possible  to  meet  local  wants,  but  the  objections  to  unifor¬ 
mity  of  rule  suggest  doubts  as  to  the  expediency  of 
general  legislation.  Some  commentators  on  the  Bill  hold 
that  its  provisions  will  tend  to  the  consolidation  of  hold¬ 
ings  and  to  the  discouragement  of  small  farmers.  A 
more  stringent  measure  would  certainly  produce  such  a 
result.  It  is  possible  that  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons  may  prove  more  useful  than  the  Bill ;  but  it  may 
perhaps,  as  Mr.  Henley  suggests,  be  serviceable  as  a  model 
on  which  agreements  may  with  more  or  less  variation  b; 
ordinarily  framed. 


COLONISTS  TO  ORDER. 

IT  appears  that  the  Governor-General  of  Algeria,  in  his 
affectionate  enthusiasm  for  the  province  he  governs, 
has  suggested  that  the  eight  millions  of  francs  which  arc 
available  for  the  relief  of  the  distress  caused  by  the  inun¬ 
dations  should  be  devoted  to  carrying  to  Algeria  those  who 
may  have  been  washed  out  of  their  homes  in  the  South  of 
France.  It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  good,  and  the 
Governor- General  thinks  that  Algeria  may  reasonably 
profit  by  the  sorrows  of  Toulouse.  It  is  very  hard  to  per¬ 
suade  a  Frenchman  to  go  to  Algeria.  It  requires  some¬ 
thing  exceptional  to  make  him  exchange  the  mother- 
country  for  what  French  orators  call  “  our  magnificent 
“  colony.”  But  a  very  wet  man,  very  unhappy,  with  his 
house  in  ruins  and  his  plot  of  land  encumbered  with  debris , 
might  really  be  got  to  go  if  he  was  properly  paid  for  it. 
The  French  management  of  Algeria  is  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  instructive  subjects  of  political  inquiry. 
They  tiy  very  hard  to  found  a  colony  that  shall  do  credit 
to  them  ;  they  set  to  work  in  their  own  peculiar  way  with 
great  energy  and  resolution.  They  seriously  endeavour  to 
conciliate  and  to  do  justice  to  the  natives  whom  they  dis¬ 
possess  or  govern.  But  somehow  things  never  go  right. 
They  make  colonists  to  order,  and  as  fast  as  these  colonists 
are  made  they  seem  to  unmake  themselves.  They  invent 
devices  for  conciliating  the  natives,  and  are  half  ashamed 
and  half  amused  at  the  curious  results  produced. 
Algerian  matters  have  during  the  last  few  days  largely 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  French  Assembly  ; 
and  the  points  discussed,  if  somewhat  small  in 
themselves,  throw  some  light  on  what  takes  place  in-  the 
pi'ovince.  A  deputy,  for  example,  took  exception  to  a  sum 
of  280,000  francs,  which  was  inserted  in  the  Budget  as  the 
remuneration  of  a  certain  Moorish  Council,  which  a  few 
years  ago  was  instituted  as  an  instrument  for  keeping  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  right  on  questions  relating  to 
the  customs  and  manners  of  the  natives.  This  institution 
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has  not  proved  a  success.  It  has  only  been  nine  times 
asked  to  give  the  Supreme  Court  the  benefit  of  its  oracular 
responses,  and  so,  as  tire  deputy  remarked,  these  responses 
cost  about  1.200?.  a  piece;  and  as  one  of  these  responses 
was  to  the  effect  that  a  child  born  to  a  widow  four  years 
after  the  death  of  her  husband  might  bo  reasonably  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  his  child,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
were  hardly  worth  the  money.  The  Under-Secretary 
of  State,  who  defended  the  Budget,  owned  that  the 
Council  was  almost  entirely  useless,  but  urged  that  the 
councillors  should  be  allowed  to  draw  their  pay  until 
some  means  of  pensioning  them  off  or  otherwise  providing 
for  them  could  be  found.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Under  Secretary  thought  of  this  all  by  himself, 
and  had  no  notion  how  closely  he  was  copying  the  de¬ 
spatches  of  Sir  Philip  Wodehouse.  A  further  discussion 
turned  on  a  suggested  augmentation  of  the  salaries  of  the 
Prefets  of  two  disti’icts.  They  were  only  to  get  4,000 
francs  more  each ;  but  the  Assembly,  in  a  mild  fit  of 
.economy,  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  deprived  them  of  this 
welgome  increase  of  income.  The  official  speakers,  how¬ 
ever,  stoutly  defended  the  vote,  and  they  defended  it  on 
what  may  be  termed  a  characteristically  Algerian  ground. 
There  are  colonists  in  remote  parts  of  these  districts,  and 
the  Prefet  must  go  to  see  these  colonists.  He  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  ride ;  he  must  take  a  carriage  ;  and  this  is  very  ex¬ 
pensive.  That  the  colonists  could  not  flourish,  that  their  lives 
would  be  aimless  and  unmeaning,  that  the  system  under 
which  they  proposed  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  earth  must 
entirely  break  down,  unless  the  Prefets  came  to  see  them 
in  a  fly  was  recognized;  the  only  question  was  who 
should  pay  for  the  fly ;  and  a  parsimonious  Assembly  de¬ 
cided  that  the  Prefet’s  fly,  which  is  the  very  mainspring  or 
keystone  of  Algerian  prosperity,  should  be  paid  for  by 
the  Prefet  himself. 

The  Assembly  subsequently  discussed  a  still  more  im¬ 
portant  point,  and  that  is  what  the  Prefet  sees  when  his 
fly  takes  him  to  a  colonial  centre.  There  was  a  sum  of 
100,000 ?.  inserted  in  the  Budget  for  expenses  of  coloniza¬ 
tion  in  Algeria,  and  some  members  well  acquainted  with  the 
colony  wished  to  reduce tlievote  by  20,000?.,  more  asaprotest 
against  the  general  increase  of  expenditure  under  this  head 
than  with  a  hope  of  reducing  expenditure,  as  the  money  was 
mostly  wanted  to  carry  out  existing  engagements  of  the 
Government.  The  way  in  which  colonization  is  managed  in 
Algeria  is  by  the  establishment  of  what  are  called  centres. 
Official  intelligence  settles  where  a  centre  is  to  be.  Some¬ 
times  it  is  in  fault,  and  there  are  centres  which  have  had 
to  be  abandoned  because  water  was  wanting,  or  because 
the  climate  was  too  unhealthy.  The  Government  makes 
a  road  to  the  centre,  levels  the  ground  for  building,  digs 
a  well,  sets  up  a  public  washing-place,  and  lays  out  rudi¬ 
mentary  streets.  The  colonists  are  now  supposed  to  arrive, 
andnodoubt  they  do  arriveto  some  extent  in  a  bund  fide  way. 
But  as  colonists  cannot  live  until  they  have  raised  crops, 
they  must  be  kept  alive  gratuitously  by  a  paternal  Govern¬ 
ment  for  some  little  time  after  they  have  reached  a  centre, 
and  it  appears  to  have  occurred  to  a  portion  of  the  Algerian 
population  that  the  profession  of  being  the  first  colonists  at 
-centres  may  be  made  to  give  them  all  they  care  to  have. 
They  go  to  a  new  centre,  and  are  fed  there,  and  when  this 
■source  of  livelihood  is  closed  to  them,  they  tramp  off  to  a 
still  newer  centre,  and  are  in  turn  fed  there.  Those  who 
stay  on  soon  want  those  who  may  be  literally  termed  the 
authors  of  their  being  to  do  something  more  for  them. 
They  claim,  and  indulgent  Prance  recognizes  the  justice  of 
their  claim,  that  an  anxious  mother-country  shall  provide 
them  with  a  town-hall,  a  school,  and  a  church.  They  have 
plots  of  land  marked  out  for  them,  which  they  occupy  on 
trial  for  five  years,  and  then  if  at  that  time  they  have 
behaved  properly,  and  if  the  authorities  are  pleased  with 
them,  they  have  the  ownership  of  their  plot  conveyed  to 
them.  When  this  history  of  a  centre  is  understood,  it  be¬ 
comes  obvious  how  immensely  important  to  the  colonists 
the  arrival  of  the  Prefet  in  his  fly  must  be.  They  are 
always  wanting  something  which  they  can  prove  to  tiomon- 
stration  the  Government  ought  to  do  for  them.  They  have 
to  convince  him  of  the  propriety  of  their  behaviour  in  order 
to  gain  the  ownership  of  their  land.  He  is  the  fountain 
from  which  French  money  flows,  and  he  is  the  master  of 
their  private  fortunes. 

It  appears  to  cost  on  an  average  about  6,000?.  to  set  up 
a  centre  in  anything  like  a  decent  way,  and  when  a  centre 
is  begun  its  future  wants  must  be  attended  to.  The 
Government  therefore  cannot  stop,  and  the  vote  for  the 


expenses  of  colonization  perpetually  increases.  The 
Government  is  anxious  to  cut  down  the  cost  of  a  centre  to 
3,500?.,  but  it  owns  that  a  centre  is  necessarily  of  a  lament¬ 
ably  shabby  sort  which  receives  this  sparing  amount  of 
assistance.  There  are  usually  about  forty  households  in  a 
centre,  and  to  establish  these  households  properly  costs 
150?.  per  household.  How  much  it  takes  to  get  a  house¬ 
hold  there  will  of  course  depend  on  where  it  comes  from, 
and  the  astute  nomads  who  wander  from  one  centre  to 
another  are  had  very  cheaply ;  but  French  families  of  any 
respectability  require  to  be  paid  to  go  from  France, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  emigrants  from  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  the  expense  of  conveying  them  was 
exceedingly  heavy.  It  is  not  surprising  that  doubts 
should  have  suggested  themselves  to  some  French- 
men,  and  should  even  have  found  utterance  in  the 
Assembly,  as  to  the  general  expediency  of  this  system  of 
colonization.  As  a  deputy  ventured  to  remark,  it  is  not  in 
this  way  that  the  United  States  rose  to  eminence  and 
that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  making  strides  to 
prosperity.  But  then  an  official  speaker  explained  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  French  to  adopt  the  English  method 
of  colonization.  The  Englishman  trusts  entirely  to  his 
gun,  and  shoots  everybody  right  and  left  until  he  has  cleared 
the  ground  of  all  competitors  and  made  himself  rich.  This 
is  the  simple  way  in  which  the  Assembly  was  invited  to 
believe  that  our  colonists  have  earned  their  incontestable 
success,  and  the  mild  manners  of  France  will  not  permit 
such  barbarism.  The  official  mind  of  France  always  comes 
back  to  the  same  point ;  that  Algeria  is  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  colony ;  that  it  must  be  a  French  colony ;  and 
that,  if  it  is  to  be  a  French  colony,  it  can  be  made  so 
only  in  one  way.  If  a  Frenchman  is  to  go  to  Algeria,  he 
must  see  his  way  to  the  State  spending  from  200?.  to 
300?.  for  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  family,  or  he  will 
stay  at  home,  and,  wherever  he  is,  he  must  have  his 
Prefet  coming  to  him  to  promise  him  money,  and  to  tell 
him  what  to  do.  It  was  objected  that  the  Spaniards,  who 
are  numerous  in  the  colony,  come  to  Algeria  and 
manage  to  get  on  there  somehow  without  any  help. 
But,  as  an  official  speaker  replied,  this  only  showed  how 
necessary  it  was  to  spend  money  freely  on  Frenchmen,  as 
otherwise  there  was  a  serious  danger  of  a  French  colony  not 
being  French.  That  Algeria  may  not  only  be  a  drain  on 
France  for  a  time,  but  that  it  may  be  ultimately  lost  to  it 
either  through  war  or  otherwise,  appears  to  haunt  in  a 
vague  way  the  minds  of  many  Frenchmen.  In  fact, 
during  the  agitated  times  of  anarchy  that  succeeded  the  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  French  reverses  in  1870,  some  revolutionary 
spirits  in  Algeria  declared  that,  rather  than  submit  any 
longer  to  Napoleon,  they  would  give  themselves  to  England. 
More  sober  heads  in  Algeria  need  have  no  fear  on  this 
score.  Whoever  else  may  wish  for  Algeria,  we  shall  never 
do  so.  We  have  undertaken  difficult  tasks  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  our  day,  but  we  could  not  hope  to  make  anything 
of  a  population  which  lived  in  centres  at  the  cost  of  the 
State,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  Prefet’s  fly  in  order  to 
know  what  to  hope  for  and  what  to  do. 


THE  COBDEN  CLUB. 

HE  meeting  of  the  Cobden  Club  on  Saturday  last  seems 
to  have  been  unusually  successful.  The  presidency 
of  M.  Michel  Chevalier  would  have  sufficiently  distin¬ 
guished  the  occasion;  and  all  the  speakers  followed  his 
example  in  confining  themselves  to  their  proper  topic  of 
Free-trade.  On  many  subjects  Mr.  Cobden  showed  re¬ 
markable  deficiency  in  foresight,  in  judgment,  and  in 
the  power  of  estimating  the  comparative  probability  and 
importance  of  results.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
useless  Society  which  occupies  itself  with  declamations  in 
favour  of  peace  ;  and  at  one  time  he  threw  all  his  energies 
into  an  absurd  project  of  packing  the  county  representa¬ 
tion  by  means  of  faggot  votes.  The  triumph  which  he  had 
achieved  when  he  associated  himself  with  a  sound  prin¬ 
ciple  deluded  him  into  an  unfounded  confidence  in  the 
efficiency  of  Leagues,  Clubs,  and  Associations.  Though 
he  was  a  powerful  speaker  and  an  accomplished  writer,  his 
political  exploits  were  only  two  in  number.  He  at  the 
same  time  convinced  and  intimidated  the  Government  of  the 
day  into  the  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  and  he  accepted  with 
judicious  readiness  the  invitation  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
to  remodel  the  commercial  relations  between  England  and 
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France.  Although  the  policy  of  the  Treaty  of  i860  was  more 
than  doubtful  as  far  as  it  affected  England,  the  oppor:  unity 
which  was  afforded  to  the  French  people  of  appreciating 
the  advantages  of  commercial  intercourse  has  produced  the 
most  beneficial  results.  As  Lord  Hartington  said,  neither 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Emperor  after  the  disastrous  events 
of  1870,  nor  the  reputation  and  services  of  M.  Thiers, 
induced  the  trading  community  to  recur  to  the  obsolete 
doctrines  of  Protection  or  prohibition.  The  English 
Government  wisely  abstained  from  offering  active  opposi¬ 
tion  to  M.  Thiers’s  reactionary  proposals.  The  indiffer¬ 
ence  with  which  the  renewal  or  abolition  of  the  Treaty  was 
regarded  in  England  produced  its  natural  impression  in 
France.  A  younger  and  less  prejudiced  generation  of 
Frenchmen  refused  to  believe  that  the  Treaty  of  i860  was 
a  contrivance  for  extending  the  commercial  monopoly  of 
England.  Since  the  accession  to  power  of  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon  no  party  has  adv  ocated  a  revival  of  the  old  system. 

When  due  conventional  honour  had  been  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Cobden,  the  prospects  of  Free-trade  pro¬ 
perly  formed  the  subject  of  discussion.  M.  Chevalier, 
indeed,  referred  to  the  German  menace  of  war  during  the 
spring,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  futility  of 
Mr.  Cobden’s  maxims  and  predictions.  Free-trade  is  irre¬ 
vocably  established  in  England,  and  it  has  acquired  a  foot¬ 
ing  in  some  other  parts  of  the  civilized  world  ;  but  since 
Mr.  Cobden  first  spoke  at  Peace  Congresses,  preparation  for 
war  has  become  more  and  more  the  main  business  of  the 
great  Continental  Powers.  Neither  France  nor  Germany 
regards  commercial  interests  as  of  any  importance  in  com¬ 
parison  with  precautions  for  safety  or  organization  with  the 
purpose  of  revenge.  Russia  and  France  have,  in  imitation 
of  Germany,  taken  measures  to  arm  the  whole  population  ; 
and  the  armaments  of  France  formed  the  reason  or  the  pre¬ 
text  of  the  warlike  designs  of  Germany.  Free-trade 
occupies  but  a  small  area,  and  peace  and  good  will 
among  nations  arfc  apparently  cherished  only  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  the  minor  States  of  Europe.  M.  Chevalier,  in 
his  enthusiasm  for  his  own  science,  believes  that  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  Free-trade  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  would  have 
prevented  the  war  of  1870  and  its  probable  consequences  ; 
yet  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  redeemed  some  of  his 
errors  by  his  promotion  of  sound  commercial  theories,  was, 
on  the  eve  of  his  fall,  meditating  an  unprovoked  attack  on 
Belgium  which  must,  as  he  well  knew,  have  brought  him 
into  collision  with  England.  Mr.  Cobden  was  at  Paris 
negotiating  the  Commercial  Treaty  when  the  Emperor  an¬ 
nounced  the  annexation  of  Savoy  and  Nice.  The  Northern 
and  Southern  States  of  the  American  Union  enjoyed  un¬ 
restricted  freedom  of  trade  among  themselves  when  they 
engaged  in  the  desperate  struggle  which  lasted  from  1861 
to  1S65.  The  Cobden  Club  would  perhaps  do  greater 
honour  to  its  hero  by  confining  itself  to  his  practical 
achievements,  and  by  forgetting  his  barren  aspirations. 
There  was  much  more  peace  and  good  will  in  Europe 
before  Free-trade  was  heard  of  than  in  the  present  day. 
The  balance  of  power,  now  irretrievably  deranged,  was  for 
pacific  purposes  worth  a  myriad  of  Peace  Society  speeches 
and  pamphlets.  A  precai-ious  peace  is  at  present  main¬ 
tained  by  the  alliance  of  three  military  Sovereigns  who 
care  as  little  as  possible  for  Free-trade. 

Mr.  Forster  expressed  a  desire  for  the  abolition  of 
Custom  Houses  among  communities  which  speak  English. 
If  his  wishes  were  gratified,  it  would  scarcely  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  impose  distinctive  duties  on  other  nations  as  a 
punishment  for  their  use  of  French,  German,  or  Spanish. 
Unluckily,  for  the  present  all  communities  of  English  ex¬ 
traction  except  the  English  themselves  are  resolutely  bent 
on  the  protection  of  native  manufactures.  It  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  reflection  that  Mr.  Cobden’s  success  was  rendered 
possible  by  the  accident  that  the  most  conspicuous  of 
English  Protectionists  were  the  landed  aristocracy.  Even 
in  his  own  mind  social  jealousy  and  political  dislike  were 
largely  intermingled  with  motives  of  commercial  expe¬ 
diency.  If  Manchester  and  Birmingham  had  grown 
corn  instead  of  consuming  it,  the  Corn-laws  might  have 
lasted  till  now.  The  democracies  which  are  supreme 
in  America,  in  Canada,  and  in  Australia  have  no  League 
to  threaten  or  to  thwart  them.  General  M‘Dowell,  who 
was  introduced  to  the  meeting  by  Mr.  Forster,  would 
go  no  further  than  to  express  an  opinion  that  much  was  to 
be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  General  Grant  is 
an  avowed  disciple  of  the  straitest  sect  of  Protectionists, 
and  the  majority  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  Congress  is  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Forster  is 


fully  justified  in  his  confident  expectation  that  at  some 
future  time  Free-trade  will  be  universally  adopted.  An 
ingenious  American  publisher  lately  garbled  an  English 
Encyclopaedia  by  the  substitution  of  Protectionist  articles 
for  the  original  expositions  of  sound  economic  doctrine ;  but 
it  is  fortunately  impossible  to  propagate  in  a  doctrinal  form 
demonstrable  errors.  When  all  the  arguments  are  on  one 
side,  students  of  economy  who  are  already  unanimous  will 
ultimately  make  their  own  convictions  universal.  Mono¬ 
polists  indeed  will  not  be  converted,  but  fortunately  con¬ 
sumers,  as  compared  with  producers,  are  in  all  countries  an 
overwhelming  majority.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  instance  of  the  Corn  Law  League,  never  ascer¬ 
tained  their  own  strength,  or  made  it  effective  by 
organization. 

M.  Chevalier  remarked  that  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition 
of  1876  will  have  no  meaning  if  it  is  not  intended  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  introduction  of  Free- trade  into  the  New  World.  It 
is  certain  that  the  projectors  of  the  undertaking  have  no 
purpose  of  the  kind.  The  protection  of  American  industry 
is  to  be  combined  with  the  laudation  of  American  achieve¬ 
ments  a  century  old.  Among  all  the  States  of  the  Union, 
Pennsylvania  has  most  obstinately  adhered  to  the  doctrine 
of  monopoly.  Native  consumers  who  may  regard  with 
admiring  regret  better  and  cheaper  foreign  products 
will  take  care  to  conceal  their  defective  patriotism.  M. 
Chevalier  probably  expressed,  when  he  spoke  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  Exhibition,  rather  an  ironical  criticism  than  a  prac¬ 
tical  expectation.  He  was  more  serious  in  his  reference  to 
the  European  treaties  of  commerce  which  will  expire  in 
1877.  If  the  various  tariffs  are  reduced  there  will  be  ground 
for  the  belief  that  the  Continent  begins  to  appreciate  the 
advantages  of  freedom  of  intercourse.  Russia,  like  Ame¬ 
rica,  prefers  a  barbarous  isolation,  hut  central  Europe  may 
possibly  incline  to  a  more  liberal  policy.  It  is  unlucky 
that  the  negotiators  of  commercial  treaties,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  Mr.  Cobden,  have  generally  assumed  that  every 
reduction  of  a  duty  was  a  concession  on  the  part  of  the 
importing  nation.  The  fallacy  is  so  inveterate  that  it  was 
adopted  by  the  English  Minister  at  Washington  during  the 
abortive  negotiation  for  the  renewal  of  the  Reciprocity 
Tpeaty  with  Canada.  His  American  opponents  excusably 
distrusted  his  assurances  that  the  treaty  would  turn  the 
balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  the  United  States.  It  may 
be  hoped  that  the  diplomatists  who  will  be  charged  with 
the  reconstruction  of  the  European  treaties  will  previously 
have  learned  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  balance  of 
trade.  Some  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  further  dis¬ 
covery  that  treaties  of  commerce  are  blunders  and 
anomalies.  There  is  utter  absurdity  in  a  contract  to  buy 
comparatively  ch'eap  as  a  condition  of  being  permitted  to 
sell  ;  yet  great  credit  is  due  to  economists  who,  like  M. 
Chevalier,  at  the  same  time  thoroughly  understand  the 
soundness  of  their  own  principles,  and  condescend  to 
humour  the  prejudices  which  they  ultimately  hope  to  dis¬ 
pel.  Eor  once  the  meeting  of  the  Cobden  Club  was 
seasonable  and  instructive,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  the 
speeches  which  were  delivered  on  the  occasion  may  here 
and.  there  decide  a  hesitating  convert. 


RAIN  WATER. 

LITTLE  later  than  this  time  last  year  we  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  water  supply 
throughout  the  country.  The  immediate  aspect  of  the 
question  at  that  time  was  the  reverse  of  wliat  it  is  now. 
We  had  then  to  speak  of  farmers  who  had  been  obliged  to 
send  their  teams  fifteen  miles  in  search  of  water,  and  of 
parents  unable  to  give  their  children  the  drink  for  which 
they  were  crying  without  going  long  distances  to  get  it, 
or  buying  it  with  money  which  they  could  ill  spare.  This 
year  there  is  a  very  different  story  to  tell.  Where  there 
was  then  drought  there  are  now  floods  ;  where  there  was 
then  too  little  water  there  is  now  too  much.  Instead  of 
thinking,  as  people  did  then,  how  water  could  he  husbanded, 
they  are  now  more  inclined  to  think  how  it  can  be  got  rid 
of.  There  is  reason  to  fear,  therefore,  that  the  progress 
which  the  question  of  a  proper  system  of  water  supply  has 
made  of  late  years  will  not  be  maintained  during  1875. 
It  is  only  when  an  evil  is  actually  weighing  upon  it 
that  the  public  can  he  induced  to  take  much  interest 
in  its  removal.  Yet  for  one  summer  when  we  get  the 
heavy  rains  which  have  lately  been  witnessed,  there  are 
many  in  which  there  is  very  real  suffering  from  want  of 
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water.  The  causes  which  make  water  scarcer  than  it 
used  to  he  are  permanent  in  their  operation.  No  doubt, 
in  such  a  season  as  the  present,  this  operation  is  very 
much  obscured.  Instead  of  there  being  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  excessive  drainage  which  carries  the  water  off 
the  ground  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  fallen,  there  is 
a  cry  for  more  channels  through  which  sudden  floods 
may  find  a  safe  outlet.  It  sounds  like  irony  to  talk  of  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  storing  water  to  a  farmer  who  sees  his 
hay  destroyed  and  his  wheat  endangered  by  the  nnlooked- 
for  rise  of  the  stream  which  in  July  is  ordinarily  little 
better  than  a  rivulet.  Yet  the  experience  of  this  very  year 
has  a  most  important  beai’ing  on  the  question.  “  In  this 
“  climate,”  we  formerly  wrote,  “  the  winter  rains  might 
“  furnish  water  enough  for  the  whole  year,  if  they  could 
“  only  be  laid  up  till  they  were  wanted.”  It  did  not  then 
seem  likely  that  what  is  always  true  of  winter  rains  would 
eleven  months  later  come  to  be  true  of  summer  rains  as 
well,  and  that  Mi'.  Bailey  Denton  would  be  able  to  write 
that  “  during  the  last  month  there  has  fallen  on  the  sur- 
“  face  of  the  country,  with  but  few  places  excepted,  within 
“  the  short  period  of  one  hour,  as  much  rain  as  would,  if 
“  conserved,  supply  the  entire  population  with  water  for 
“  domestic  and  other  purposes  for  a  whole  year.”  Even 
at  this  moment,  he  goe3  on,  notwithstanding  all  the  rain 
that  has  fallen,  “  there  are  places  where  an  insufficient 
“  provision  of  water  exists.”  If  any  aggravation  of  the 
misery  of  an  inadequate  water-supply  were  needed,  it 
would  be  furnished  by  having  to  endure  it  in  such  weather 
as  we  have  been  suffering  under  during  the  last  fortnight. 

Whatever  be  the  future  of  English  drainage,  there  is  no 
probability  that  the  climate  will  so  alter  as  to  make  the 
ordinary  winter  rains  and  the  occasional  summer  rains 
less  bountiful  than  those  to  which  we  have  been  accus¬ 
tomed.  Wells  may  be  dried  up,  pools  may  be  left  empty, 
the  rain  as  soon  as  it  falls  may  be  carried  into  the  nearest 
watercourse — all  the  obstacles  to  a  continuous  water  supply 
which  we  formei’ly  enumerated  may  increase  and  multiply 
with  the  progress  of  agriculture,  but  the  rains  will  still 
come  down.  Under  these  circumstances  the  really  prac¬ 
tical  course  is  not  to  -wait  until  the  whole  question  of 
water  supply  is  ripe  for  consideration,  which,  as  was  truly 
said  to  a  deputation  the  other  day,  may  not  be  for  a  very 
long  time  yet,  but  to  institute  an  immediate  inquiry  into 
the  best  means  of  utilizing  rain  water.  The  experience  of 
the  present  Session  is  enough  to  show  us  how  many  diffi¬ 
cult  questions  are  involved  in  even  the  most  tentative  and 
cautious  dealing  with  the  condition  of  rivers.  Unless  very 
different  theories  from  those  which  are  now  entertained 
of  the  final  cause  of  rivers  take  hold  of  the  public,  there  is 
very  little  chance  of  river  water  in  manufacturing  districts 
becoming  good  for  food,  even  if  it  should  by  a  triumph  of 
legislation  be  rendered  pleasant  to  the  eye.  It  must  be 
admitted,  indeed,  that  iu  a  matter  of  this  kind  the  best 
solution  can  be  but  a  compromise.  It  is  possible  to  get 
drinking  water  from  other  sources  than  rivers,  and  in 
some  cases  there  may  be  no  channel  for  the  refuse  of 
an  important  manufactory  except  a  neighbouring  water¬ 
course.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  would  be  hardly 
reasonable  to  insist  on  making  the  stream  serve  a 
purpose  which  could  be  served  in  another  way  rather 
than  the  purpose  which  could  not  be  served  in  another 
way.  Besides  this,  the  purification  of  rivers  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  mining  districts  is  likely  at  the  best  to 
be  only  mechanical.  All  visible  noxious  matters  may  be 
got  rid  of,  but  sundry  chemical  poisons  may  still  have  left 
their  traces  in  the  water.  In  whatever  mode  the  liquid 
refuse  is  got  rid  of,  a  great  part  of  it  must  eventually  find 
its  way  into  the  nearest  stream ;  and  though  the  filtration 
through  the  soil  which  it  will  have  undergone  in  its  pro¬ 
gress  may  completely  cleanse  it,  we  do  not  as  yet  know 
enough  of  the  action  of  the  earth  to  say  with  any  assur¬ 
ance  that  it  will  cleanse  it.  The  conclusion  from  this  is 
that,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  there  will  be  large  districts 
throughout  England  in  which  river  water  will  remain  un¬ 
fit  to  drink,  or,  at  all  events,  not  be  so  certainly  fit  to  drink 
as  to  excuse  us  from  investigating  the  means  which  would 
enable  us  to  leave  it  unused.  In  comparison  with  those 
ambitious  schemes  which  contemplate  converting  the  lakes 
of  water  in  Cumberland  into  reservoirs  of  drinking  water 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  England,  river  water  and 
rain  water  may  be  called  the  two  natural  sources  of  water 
supply.  When  the  first  of  these  is  for  any  reason  excluded, 
the  next  step  is  obviously  to  consider  what  can  be  done 
with  the  second. 


A  statement  like  that  of  Mr.  Denton  disposes,  if  there 
were  any  need  to  dispose  of  it,  of  one  uncertainty  respect¬ 
ing  rain  water.  There  is  always  sure  to  be  enough  of  it  if 
it  can  but  be  properly  stored.  In  connexion  with  storage, 
however,  several  questions  of  great  importance  present 
themselves.  So  far  as  experience  goes,  we  know  scarcely 
anything  beyond  the  fact  that  there  is  abundance  of  rain 
water  to  be  had.  What  is  to  be  done  with  it,  how  it  is  to 
be  preserved,  what  processes  it  ought  to  undergo  to  make 
it  fit  for  general  use,  are  all  points  upon  which  we  are 
almost  wholly  ignorant.  Yet  these  are  not  points  upon 
which  ignorance  need  be  hopeless.  The  mention  of  them 
carries  us  back  to  those  primitive  ages  in  which  human 
society  faced  and  conquered  its  first  wants.  The  tanks 
which  are  found  in  various  stages  of  decay  in  so  many 
Indian  villages  show  that  the  difficulties  with  which  we 
have  to  struggle  have  been  overcome  in  earlier  times.  No 
doubt  the  external  form  of  these  difficulties  is  different  in 
the  two  cases.  In  India  the  use  of  the  tank  is  obvious. 
It  is  meant  to  supply  water  to  a  population  which  has  no 
access  to  any  other  source.  In  England  the  use  of  the 
tank  is  obvious  only  to  those  who  know  the  special  con¬ 
ditions  which  have  made  it  necessary.  There  is  water 
enough  to  be  had  from  other  sources,  but  the  very  per¬ 
fection  of  modern  civilization  has  rendered  it  useless.  We 
have  to  go  back  to  rain  water,  not  because  it  is  the 
easiest  to  get,  but  because  it  is  the  purest  that  can  be 
not.  But  in  the  nature  of  things  there  seems  no  reason 
why  rain  water,  properly  preserved,  should  not  constitute 
at  least  a  considerable  part  of  the  supply  of  every  Eng¬ 
lish  village.  What  is  wanted  to  make  it  so  is,  first,  suffi¬ 
cient  reservoirs  in  which  to  store  it ;  secondly,  sufficient 
means  of  protecting  it  against  the  impurities  communicated 
from  the  external  air ;  and,  thirdly,  sufficient  means  of  filtra¬ 
tion  to  ensure  that  such  impurities  as  do  find  their  way 
into  the  original  body  of  water  shall  not  pass  into  the 
conduit  pipes  through  which  it  is  distributed  for  individual 
use.  Simple  as  these  requirements  are  in  themselves,  they 
are  not  simple  in  their  application  to  everyday  life.  The 
complaint  that  the  question  of  water  supply  in  general  is 
not  sufficiently  definite  to  be  subjected  to  this  machinery 
can  have  no  application  to  this  particular  branch  of  the 
inquiry.  The  three  points  which  have  been  named — how 
to  collect  rain  water,  how  to  store  it,  and  how  to  distribute 
it — would  furnish  employment  at  once  ample  and  definite 
for  a  Royal  Commission.  The  experience  of  1874  would 
show  how  great  the  need  can  be  ;  the  experience  of  1875 
would  show  how  completely  that  need  can  be  met.  The 
knowledge  gained  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  summers 
might  be  profitably  collated  and  utilized  in  the  autumn  of 
the  present  year. 


DISTRICT  UNIVERSITIES. 

MEETING  was  held  in  the  Conference-room  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday  which  looks  like  the 
beginning  of  a  sensible  and  business-like  attempt  to  extend 
the  higher  education  in  the  West  of  England.  The  Dean 
of  Bristol,  the  Head- Master  of  Clifton  College,  and  Mr. 
Budd  came  as  a  deputation  to  interest  certain  members  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  a  new  kind  of  college  which 
it  is  proposed  to  set  up  in  Bristol.  The  primary  object  of 
this  institution  is  to  give  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
University  education  to  young  men  who  are  obliged  to  go 
into  business  either  directly  or  very  soon  after  they  leave 
school.  This  object  is  to  be  attained  in  two  ways.  In  the 
first  place,  a  complete  course  of  instruction  is  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  during  those  important  years  which  men  who  are 
going  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  usually  spend  in  the  higher 
forms  of  a  public  school.  Hitherto  it  has  been  very 
difficult  for  a  young  man  who  is  not  going  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge  to  turn  this  period  to  much  intellectual  account. 
The  ordinary  commercial  school  does  not  keep  boys  after 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  and  the  schools  which  keep  them  to 
nineteen  naturally  adapt  their  training  to  the  wants  of  the 
University  course  which  is  in  the  majority  of  cases  going 
to  follow  the  school  conrse.  It  is  obvious  that  the  instruc¬ 
tion  which  is  given  between  seventeen  and  nineteen  ought 
to  be  different  in  many  respects  according  as  education  is  to 
end  at  nineteen  or  to  be  continued  to  two-and-twenty. 
The  example  of  the  great  English  Universities  down  to 
the  generation  preceding  the  present,  and  of  the  Scottish 
Universities  to  this  day,  shows  that  an  education  which  ends 
at  nineteen  need  not  in  itself  be  either  incomplete  or  super- 
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ficial.  But  it  ought  to  be  framed  on  lines  of  its  own  and 
to  steer  clear  alike  of  the  strictly  preparatory  character 
which  belongs  to  the  highest  work  at  a  public  school,  and 
of  the  perhaps  exaggerated  range  which  has  of  late  years 
been  given  to  the  highest  work  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
It  requires,  therefore,  to  be  given  in  a  special  institution, 
and  by  men  who  specially  devote  themselves  to  providing 
the  kind  of  training  required.  In  the  second  place,  this 
new  college  will  attempt  to  give  young  men  who  have 
already  gone  into  business  the  means  of  continuing  their 
education  in  the  evening.  At  present  there  are  probably 
many  young  men  in  Bristol  who  might  have  been  sent  to 
such  a  college  as  this,  if  it  had  existed,  after  leaving  school. 
As  it  is,  they  have  gone  at  once  into  business,  and  the 
object  of  these  evening  classes  will  be  to  enable  them  to 
put  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  more  fortunate  class 
which  will  grow  up  after  the  college  has  been  founded. 
Of  course  this  level  can  only  be  reached  by  very  hard  and 
self-denying  labours  on  the  part  of  the  students.  Whether 
any  considerable  proportion  of  the  young  men  for  whom  these 
evening  classes  are  intended  will  really  attend  them  with 
the  regularity  and  persistence  which  can  alone  make  them 
useful,  seems,  we  confess,  exceedingly  improbable.  It  de¬ 
mands  an  extraordinary  devotion  to  knowledge  to  submit 
night  after  night  and  year  after  year  to  severe  mental 
discipline  after  a  hard  day’s  work  in  an  office  or  in  a  ware¬ 
house.  The  degree  of  success  which  has  occasionally  been 
attained  by  institutions  professing  to  give  a  supplementary 
education  of  this  kind  is  probably  due  to  the  merely 
popular  character  of  the  instruction  given.  We  do  not 
say  this  with  any  wish  to  discourage  the  founders  of  the 
Bristol  scheme  in  their  attempt  to  do  something  for  a 
class  which  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  educate  except  by  this 
means ;  but  the  object  should  be  regarded  as  secondary, 
and  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  the  main 
work  of  the  college. 

A  feature  in  the  Bristol  scheme  which  gives  it  the  im¬ 
portance  which  comes  from  authoritative  recognition  is 
that  Balliol  and  New  College  have  each  offered  to  give 
300 /.  a  year  for  five  years  towards  carrying  it  out.  There 
can  be  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  generosity  of  this  contri¬ 
bution,  and,  regarded  as  a  merely  incidental  mode  of  show¬ 
ing  the  interest  which  these  distinguished  colleges  take  in 
the  experiment,  no  exception  need  be  taken  to  its  policy. 
Hereafter,  probably,  uses  more  immediately  connected 
with  Oxford  will  be  found  for  that  collegiate  wealth  of  which 
so  much  is  now  either  altogether  wasted,  or,  as  in  the 
present  instance,  spent,  to  good  purposes  indeed,  but  still 
outside  the  University  with  which  Balliol  and  New  College 
are  associated.  Should  it  seem  desirable  in  future  to 
appropriate  any  part  of  these  college  revenues  to  the 
furtherance  of  educational  schemes  at  a  distance,  it  would 
be  well  that  the  aid  should  be  given  with  a  view  of  keeping 
up  a  connexion  between  these  newly-founded  colleges  and 
the  existing  Universities.  Lord  Aberdare  quoted  the 
example  of  Aberystwith  College  to  show  that  many 
young  men  would  go  up  from  Bristol  and  get  exhibi¬ 
tions  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ;  but  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson 
seems  to  have  been  a  little  alarmed  at  the  subordinate 
educational  position  which  this  prediction  assigns  to  the 
new  college.  “  He  rather  thought  it  was  their  intention  not 
“  so  much  to  train  young  men  for  exhibitions  at  the  older 
“  Universities  as  to  give  young  men  scientific  knowledge  to 
“  fit  them  immediately  for  the  pursuits  in  which  they  were 
engaged.”  We  sympathize  to  some  extent  with  Lord 
Aberdare ’s  wish,  and  with  Mr.  Kirkman  Hodgson’s  alarm. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  can  be  no  more  appropriate  work 
for  such  an  institution  as  it  is  proposed  to  found  at  Bristol 
than  to  give  young  men  who  show  exceptional  power  and 
industry  the  means  of  carrying  their  studies  further.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  new  college  were  to  devote  itself  to 
preparing  its  students  to  stand  for  scholarships,  it  would 
cease  to  have  any  special  character  of  its  own.  One 
mode  of  reconciling  these  apparently  conflicting  con¬ 
siderations  is  suggested  in  the  proposal  to  allow  resi¬ 
dence  at  a  local  college  to  count  towards  residence  at  the 
University.  In  this  way  the  two  years  spent  at  the  Bristol 
College  might  be  taken  as  representing  either  the  same  or  a 
shorter  period  spent  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  the  student 
going  up  from  Bristol  to  either  University  might  go  in  for 
his  degree  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  years.  It  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  found  that  the  existing  scholarships  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  would  not  be  well  adapted  to  young  men  coming  up 
under  these  new  conditions,  and  a  portion  of  the  college 
revenues  might  very  properly  go  to  founding  additional 


exhibitions  with  specially  designed  conditions  as  to  ante¬ 
cedents  and  residence. 

According  to  Dr.  Percival,  five  professors  will  be 
wanted  for  the  proposed  college.  There  must  be  a  pro¬ 
fessor  of  chemistry,  a  professor  of  engineering  and  mining, 
a  professor  of  mathematics,  a  professor  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages,  literature,  and  history,  and  a  professor  of  English 
history  and  literature.  The  French  and  German  languages, 
it  appears,  are  to  be  put  off  with  a  teacher  each,  who  is  not 
of  necessity  to  know  anything  about  the  literature  or 
histoi’y  of  the  nation  whose  tongue  he  is  to  teach.  This 
arrangement  of  studies  strikes  us  as  quite  unworthy  of  an 
institution  which  promises  to  have  so  many  claims  on  our 
good  will.  The  man  who  is  best  qualified  to  teach  a  lan¬ 
guage,  or  to  criticize  a  literature,  need  not  be  equally  well 
qualified  to  teach  history.  Indeed,  the  presumption  is,  that 
if  he  has  made  a  real  study  of  the  first  two  subjects,  he  will 
give  but  a  small  part  of  his  time  and  labour  to  the  third. 
Again,  why  is  history  to  be  subdivided  into  ancient  and 
English  history,  leaving  the  continent  of  Europe  ever  since 
the  Christian  era,  or  the  fail  of  the  Western  Empire,  out  in 
the  cold  ?  Supposing  the  number  of  professors  to  remain 
what  Dr.  Percival  stated  it,  there  can  be  no  reason  why 
history  should  not  have  a  professor  all  to  itself,  and 
the  ancient  and  English  languages  and  literatures  be 
treated  as  distinct  subjects.  It  is  calculated  that  to  start 
the  new  college  on  a  satisfactory  footing  40,000/.  will 
be  wanting,  of  which  1 7,000/.  has  been  already 
secured.  Of  this  sum  8,000/.  or  10,000/.  will  be 
spent  on  buildings,  while  the  remainder  will  go  to 
an  endowment  or  sustentation  fund.  Lord  Aberdare 
suggested  that  it  would  be  sufficient  at  present  to  raise  a 
guarantee  fund,  since,  if  the  experiment  succeeded,  sub¬ 
scriptions  would  come  in  liberally.  An  institution  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be  in  a  great  measure  self-supporting  when 
it  is  once  started  ;  but  it  is  of  great  importance  that  it 
should  not  be  cramped  for  money  in  those  early  days  during 
which  there  can  be  no  proper  proportion  between  income 
and  outlay.  This  latter  object  is  very  well  attained  by  a 
guarantee  fund.  There  are  some  persons  who  will  give 
money  to  enable  an  experiment  to  be  tried,  though  they 
dislike  giving  it  to  a  scheme  which  they  think  ought  to 
succeed  without  their  help. 

There  is  one  means  of  providing  teaching  which  has 
never  yet  been  introduced  into  an  English  college,  but 
might  perhaps  be  tested  at  Bristol.  This  is  the  plan, 
lately  proposed  by  M.  Ernest  Renan  for  adoption  in 
France,  of  allowing  any  qualified  person  to  give 
courses  of  lectures  on  the  subjects  studied  in  the  col¬ 
lege,  charging  the  same  fees  as  those  charged  by  the 
regular  professors,  but  not  receiving  any  pay  from  the 
college  funds.  Supposing  that,  besides  the  ordinary  teach¬ 
ing,  there  were  the  rivalry  and  excitement  of  a  body  of  lec¬ 
turers  who  had  sufficient  confidence  in  themselves 
to  run  the  risk  of  empty  class-rooms  and  empty 
pockets,  the  college  would  gain  alike  by  the  intel¬ 
lectual  stimulus  which  this  system  would  supply,  and 
by  the  accompanying  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
by  actual  experiment  the  character  and  modes  of  teach¬ 
ing  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  students.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  experiment  of  bringing  the 
higher  education  within  the  reach  of  young  men  who  are 
going  into  business,  at  the  latest,  at  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
is  almost  a  new  one.  It  has  only  been  tried  at  Owens 
College,  and  even  there  the  original  scheme  differed  in  some 
important  respects  from  the  Bristol  scheme.  What  has 
been  mostly  done  hitherto  has  been  to  attract  a  few  of  the 
class  to  the  Universities,  partly  by  the  love  of  learning  for 
its  own  sake,  but  still  more  perhaps  by  the  prospect  which 
successful  study  affords  of  escaping  from  business  altogether 
and  entering  a  profession.  An  education  which  for  the 
main  body  of  the  students  aims  at  being  complete  in 
itself,  at  being  something  distinct  from  what  they  have  had 
at  school,  and  yet  not  intended  to  lead  to  any  further  edu¬ 
cation  elsewhere,  will  require  a  distinct  order  of  teachers 
almost  as  much  as  a  distinct  order  of  students.  The 
more  the  field  is  thrown  open  to  all  comers,  the  better  will 
be  the  chance  of  discovering  and  developing  the  new  mate¬ 
rial  which  will  be  required. 


THE  BYRON  MEMORIAL. 

IT  is  some  comfort  that  the  Byron  memorialists  have  changed 
their  scheme.  “  A  statue  iu  some  conspicuous  place  in  the 
metropolis  ”  will  most  likely  turn  out  much  the  same  as  other 
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statues  in  other  conspicuous  places  in  the  metropolis.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  that  they  have  given  up  the  notion  of  any  kind  of  disfigure¬ 
ment  of  Hucknall  Torkard  Church.  That  church  is  not  of  the 
same  importance  as  Westminster  Abbey,  but  it  is  something  to 
save  any  church  from  the  intrusion  of  “tablets,”  “  slabs,”  “busts,” 
or  any  of  the  other  abominations  of  memorialists  and  centenary- 
mongers.  Mr.  Disraeli  talks  about  a  “  tablet  ”  :  Mr.  Sala  talks  about 
a  “  slab” ;  Mr.  Alfred  Austin  has  something  to  say  about,  a  “  bust.” 
As  for  tablets,  we  know  all  about  them.  It  would  seem  that  even 
at  Westminster  there  is  a  lull  in  the  matter  of  tablets.  It  was 
said  the  other  day  that  the  Dean  had  actually  refused  admission 
into  the  Abbey  to  a  tablet  of  some  one  or  other.  It  is  possible 
then  that  things  may  be  mending,  even  in  the  place  where  refor¬ 
mation  seemed,  least  to  be  looked  for.  Or,  it  may  be,  the  tablets 
have  so  thoroughly  done  their  work  that  there  is  really  no  more 
ancient  detail  left  for  tablets  to  destroy,  and  that,  if  any  more 
tablets  are  to  be  stuck  up,  it  can  only  be  by  one  ugly  thing  dis¬ 
placing  another  ugly  thing.  This  last  of  course  could  not  be  en¬ 
dured.  It  is  doubtless  the  right  thing  to  cut  away  the  exquisite 
foliage  of  the  days  of  Henry  the  Third  or  of  Edward  the 
First,  to  make  room  for  Neptune  or  Hercules,  for  the  suck¬ 
ing  child  or  the  naked  Indian ;  but  it  would  never  do  to 
allow  heathen  gods,  sucking  children,  or  naked  Indians  to  quarrel 
among  themselves ;  it  is  for  them,  of  course,  that  our  national 
mausoleum,  our  metropolitan  Valhalla,  is  kept  up.  And  of  these 
at  least,  whatever  becomes  of  the  fabric  of  the  forgotten  church 
at  Westminster,  all  care  must  be  taken  by  a  grateful  nation. 
Still  there  is  the  fact  that  one  tablet  has  been  refused  admittance 
at  Westminster,  and  that  it  has  been  decided  not  to  stick  up 
another  at  Hucknall  Torkard.  Whatever  be  the  motive,  the 
facts  are  worth  recording.  It  is  in  any  case  better  that  the 
number  of  tablets  in  the  land  should  be  fewer  by  two  than  it 
might  have  been.  If  we  may  be  so  sanguine  as  to  see  in  these 
cases  a  real  check  to  the  setting  up  of  tablets,  if  we  could  indulge 
our  pleasing  day-dream  so  far  as  to  think  that  we  have  seen  “  the 
Last  of  the  Tablets,”  the  day  of  deliverance,  whether  at  West¬ 
minster  or  at  Hucknall  Torkard,  would  be  memorable  indeed. 
Anyhow,  there  was  to  be  a  tablet ;  Mr.  Disraeli  felt  that  the 
tablet,  or  the  “movement  respecting  the  tablet,”  “was  under 
the  influence  rof  kindly  and  able  counsels  ”  ;  but,  from  whatever 
cause,  counsels  of  some  other  kind  have  happily  prevailed,  and 
there  is  not  to  be  a  tablet.  So  far  so  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
while  Mr.  Disraeli  talked  about  a  tablet,  Mr.  Sala,  as  we  have 
seen,  talked  about  a  slab.  “  The  Committee  had  simply  wished 
to  lay  a  plain  marble  slab  in  the  church  of  Hucknall  Torkard,  to 
point  out  to  the  pilgrim — for  many  a  pilgrim  went  there  from 
all  parts  of  the  world — the  spot  where  Byron  lay.”  “  The  slab 
would  only  have  had  upon  it  the  simple  word  ‘  Byron,’  for,  as 
he  had  said,  ‘  my  epitaph  shall  be  my  name  alone.’  ”  It 

is  a  pity  to  cut  down  Mr.  Sala’s  high-flown  talk  to  the 

level  of  plain  prose ;  but  does  the  slab  mean  a  slab  laid 

down  on  the  floor  of  the  church  ?  or  does  it  mean  some¬ 

thing  stuck  against  the  wall,  like  a  tablet,  only  something  different 
from  a  tablet  ?  If  it  was  to  be  on  the  floor,  it  would  of  course  be 
one  degree  more  harmless  than  if  it  were  stuck  against  the 
wall.  The  disfigurement  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  less. 
But  to  our  mind,  there  would  be  just  as  much  sentimental  affecta¬ 
tion  in  the  “  simple  word  ‘  Byron  ’  ”  carved  on  the  slab  as  there  could 
be  in  the  “  pompous  inscription  ”  with  which  Mr.  Sala  said  that  he 
could  not  insult  the  poet’s  memory.  However  the  notion  either  of 
setting  up  a  tablet,  or  laying  down  a  slab,  has  been  given  up.  The 
grotesque  notion  of  making  a  new  memorial  of  a  man  long  after 
his  death  in  the  place  where  a  memorial,  a  “  touching  memorial,” 
had  been  set  up  at  the  time  by  one  of  those  nearest  to  him,  has 
been  happily  cast  aside.  The  question  of  a  Byron  memorial 
has  come  down  to  the  more  commonplace  question  of  a  London 
statue. 

The  whole  thing  suggests  one  or  two  thoughts.  It  is  wonderful 
to  see  how,  in  a  time  when  taste  has  so  wonderfully  improved  on 
many  points,  it  seems  to  have  made  so  little  improvement  in  this 
matter  of  monuments.  A  few  tombs  have  indeed  been  made  of 
late  years  which  follow  ancient  models  and  breathe  an  ancient 
spirit,  but  they  are  still  quite  the  exception.  Even  in  some  of 
these  we  see  that  the  sculptor  cannot  bring  himself  wholly  to  re¬ 
produce  the  severe  majesty  of  an  ancient  efligy.  He  will  bring  in 
some  of  the  little  tricks  of  his  trade;  he  will  put  the  head  a  little 
on  oue  side  ;  he  will  do  something  or  other  with  the  hands,  instead 
of  simply  keeping  them  clasped  as  of  old.  Still  in  other 
places  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  improvement ;  but  whenever  a 
man  of  any  eminence  dies  there  is  at  once  a  cry  to  set  up  a  tablet 
to  him  in  Westminster  Abbey,  even  though  he  be  not  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  When  Mr.  Austin  talks  of  a  “  bust,”  he  savs 
unhappily  with  truth,  that  a  bust  points  to  “Westminster  Abbey 
and  Poets'  Corner.”  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  West¬ 
minster  Abbey,  or,  failing  Westminster  Abbey,  some  church 
somewhere,  is  the  proper  place  in  which  to  set  up  memorials  of 
dead  people,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  their  real  places  of 
burial.  Now  memorials  of  dead  people  found  their  way  into 
churches  only  because  of  the  practice  of  burying  people  in  churches, 
a  practice  which  some  are  inclined  to  look  on  as  having  been  an 
abuse  from  the  beginning.  Anyhow  the  genuine  ecclesiastical 
monument,  the  only  kind  of  monument  which  harmonizes  with 
either  the  details  or  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  church,  is  simply  a 
tomb.  It  is  the  actual  resting-place  of  the  body  wrought  into 
such  a  shape  as  to  become  itself  an  ornament  of  the  building.  As 
long  as  tombs  were  designed  with  any  reference  to  either  the 


architecture  or  the  purpose  of  the  churches  in  which  they  were 
placed,  no  one  ever  thought  of  setting  up  a  monument  or  a  memo¬ 
rial  within  a  church  in  any  shape  but  that  of  a  real  tomb.  Here 
and  there  such  a  thing  as  a  cenotaph  may  be  found,  but,  whenever  it 
is  so,  it  is  purely  by  accident.  It  simply  means  that  some  man  made, 
as  men  often  did  make,  his  own  tomb  in  his  lifetime,  and  then  by  some 
chance,  when  he  died,  he  happened  to  be  buried  elsewhere.  The 
ancient  monument  then  has  a  meaning.  It  is  at  once  monumental 
and  artistic.  It  commemorates  the  dead  person  on  the  spot  where 
he  actually  lies,  and  it  commemorates  him  in  such  a  form  as  har¬ 
monizes  with  the  building  and  forms  an  appropriate  ornament  of 
it.  All  these  conditions  are  forgotten  when  a  tablet,  a  statue,  a 
group  of  heathen  gods  or  of  allegorical  figures,  is  set  up  to  com¬ 
memorate  some  person  who  is  very  likely  not  there,  which  is 
utterly  incongruous  with  both  the  purpose  and  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  the  building  in  which  it  is  placed,  and  which  con¬ 
stantly  hides  or  destroys  its  most  beautiful  and  characteristic 
features.  Strange  to  say,  while  we  have  in  other  respects 
made  such  advances  in  the  way  of  appreciating  and  respect¬ 
ing  our  ancient  churches,  the  rage  for  tablets  —  sometimes 
made  yet  more  hideous  by  an  affectation  of  mediaeval  detail 
—has  hitherto  gone  on  unchecked.  The  Abbey  of  Westminster 
has  been  disfigured,  and  the  memory  of  two  great  scholars  who 
are  buried  elsewhere  has  been  dishonoured,  by  the  things  set  up  to 
record  the  names  of  Mr.  Ilallam  and  Sir  George  Lewis.  It  may 
be  that  this  wretched  taste  has  at  last  received  a  check ;  if  so,  it 
is  certainly  not  before  the  time  for  a  check  had  come. 

Now  that  it  has  been  ruled  that  the  memorial  to  Byron  is  not 
to  be  either  a  tablet  or  a  slab  at  Hucknall  Torkard,  but  a  statue 
in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the  metropolis,  the  thing  becomes 
hardly  worth  arguing  about.  But  one  cannot  help  being  amused 
at  the  odd  dispute  between  Lord  Stanhope  and  Mr.  Sala.  Lord  Stan¬ 
hope,  to  be  sure,  speaks  English,  while  Mr.  Sala  drags  in  a  good  deal 
of  French  about  conf  reres  and  noblesse  oblige.  But  the  two  speakers  get 
into  a  controversy  whether  it  were  lawfi.il  to  have  two  monuments 
to  the  same  person  in  the  same  church.  Lord  Stanhope  says, 
rationally  enough,  that  there  was  already  a  monument  to  Byron 
in  Hucknall  Torkard  church,  and  that  this  fact  “  had  not  been 
sufficiently  borne  in  mind.”  Lord  Stanhope  said  “  he  believed  he 
was  right  in  saying  that  no  two  monuments  to  the  same  person 
ever  found  a  place  in  the  same  church.”  It  might  be  unsafe  to 
say  that  no  such  case  ever  happened,  but  it  certainly  could  only 
happen  through  some  strange  accident.  Lord  Stanhope  seems  to 
have  spoken  quietly  and  sensibly  enough,  but  Mr.  Sala  must  have 
a  metaphor.  In  Mr.  Sala's  language,  Lord  Stanhope  had  “  thrown 
down  a  gauntlet,”  and  Mr.  Sala  presently  “  took  it  up.”  He  pointed, 
in  reply,  to  the  church  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  and  to  the  two 
memorials  there  of  Shakspeare.  To  this  Lord  Stanhope  answers  that 
“  he  did  not  call  a  mere  gravestone  a  monument.”  That  such  a 
discussion  as  this  could  arise  is  a  curious  comment  on  the  strange 
divorce  which  in  modern  ideas  has  taken  place  between  the  real 
tomb  and  the  monument.  Of  course  the  tomb  and  the  monument 
ought  to  be  the  same  ;  but  when  people  took  to  sticking  memorials 
against  walls  apart  from  the  tomb,  they  might  still  wish  to  mark 
the  actual  place  where  the  dead  person  lay,  and  so  we  get  to  this 
odd  question,  whether  a  gravestone  is  a  monument,  and  whether 
there  can  be  two  monuments  of  the  same  person  in  the  same 
church. 

Of  Lord  Stanhope’s  speech  we  understand  every  word.  "YVe 
begin  to  need  a  commentator  when  Mr.  Sala  tells  us  that  he 
joined  the  Memorial  Committee,  not  for  this  reason  or  that,  “  but 
because  he  thought  he  saw  upon  that  subject  a  desire  for  increased 
charity,  toleration,  and  peace,  and  for  that  better  half  of  memory,” 
and  what  not.  But  Mr.  Disraeli  is  in  his  very  darkest  vein.  He  of 
course  has  to  meet  the  objection  which  is  sure  to  be  made  from 
some  quarter  or  another,  on  the  ground  both  of  Byron’s  own  per¬ 
sonal  character  and  of  the  character  of  much  of  his  writings. 
Here  is  a  point  on  which  there  is  room  for  very  natural 
and  very  allowable  differences  of  feeling  and  opinion.  But 
if  such  a  point  is  to  be  discussed  at  all,  why  cannot 
it  be  discussed  straightforwardly,  in  plain  words  which  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  meaning  ?  It  can  only  have  been  on  the  principle  of  admiring 
what  is  not  understood  that  cheers  were  drawn  forth  bv  such  a 
sentence  as  this: — “When  half  a  century  has  elapsed,  private  cha¬ 
racter  is  hardly  an  element  in  the  estimate  of  literary  genius.”  Now 
private  character  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  element  in  the  estimate 
of  literary  genius,  whether  half  a  century  has  elapsed  or  not.  It 
would  be  simply  absurd  for  the  estimate  of  a  man’s  literary  genius 
to  be  in  any  way  influenced  by  our  estimate  of  his  private  cha¬ 
racter.  But  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  absurdity  in  maintaining 
|  that  literary  genius  alone,  when  found  along  with  a  private  character 
which  is  not  entitled  to  respect,  should  not  be  made  the  object  of 
public  honours.  \\  e  are  not  arguing  in  favour  of  this  proposition  • 
but  we  say  that  it  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  proposition,  while  that 
which  Mr.  Disraeli  has  conjured  up  to  fight  against  is  simply 
meaningless.  Yet  louder  cheers  are  called  forth  by  a  yet  darker 
saying.  “But  of  his  private  character,”  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  “  it  may 
be  said  that  it  was  ambiguous,  and  that  of  it  little  is  clearly  known 
and  there  is  no  man  iD  this  room — ay,  Iwouldsayeven  in  this  country 
— that  upon  that  subject  can  presume  to  give  a  definite  and  precise 
opinion.  Mr.  Disraeli  can  hardly  be  referring  here  to  those  darker 
rumours  about  Byron's  character  which  were  afloat  some  years  past, 
because,  if  for  no  other  reason,  such  a  reference  would  be  quite  in 
the  teeth  of  his  own  argument.  But  what  else  can  he  mean  ?  We 
can  only  say  that  Mr.  Disraeli’s  present  utterance  seems  to  us  not 
a  little  ambiguous,  and  that  we  shall  certainly  not  presume  to  give 
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a  definite  and  precise  opinion  about  it.  Then  Mr.  Disraeli  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  “  excuse,”  as  he  calls  it,  that  Byron's  works  were 
“  deficient  in  morality,  and  that  he  indulged  in  too  free  specula¬ 
tions  on  those  subjects  which  the  human  mind  can  never  pene¬ 
trate,  but  which  it  is  organically  formed  to  reverence.”  W e  are 
asked  in  return  to  “  remember  that  he  was  born  in  an  age  of  con¬ 
tracted  sympathies  and  restricted  thought,  and  that  much  which 
he  then  questioned  has  since  been  surrendered.”  Here  again  came 
cheers ;  but  what  does  it  all  mean  P  Why  cannot  Mr.  Disraeli 
speak  plain  English?  What,  except  to  conceal  meaning  or  to 
veil  the  absence  of  meaning,  is  the  nse  of  circumlocutions,  hard 
words,  an  affectation  of  scientific  language?  What  is  the  mind 
“  organically  formed  to  reverence  ”  ?  What  is  meant  by  the  “  con¬ 
tracted  sympathies  and  restricted  thought  ”  of  the  age  in  which 
Byron  was  born,  and,  above  all,  what  is  it  which  Byron  questioned 
and  which  has  since  been  surrendered  ?  Who  has  surrendered 
what  ?  Is  the  orthodoxy  of  Mr.  Disraeli  himself  giving  way  ?  Will 
he  be  no  more  on  the  side  of  the  angels  ?  Will  he  date  no  more 
letters  on  Maundy  Thursday  ?  It  is  perhaps  a  little  more  comfort 
to  read  directly  after: — “  If  he  fell,  which  he  undoubtedly  did,  into 
many  erroneous  conclusions  upon  divine  subjects,  it  may  be  urged 
for  liim  that  he  was  very  young.”  And  then  we  are  told  that  Lord 
Lyndhurst  spoke  of  Mr.  Canning  at  fifty-six  as  a  mere  boy,  and 
that  Byron,  when  he  died,  was  twenty  years  younger  than  Canning. 
That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Disraeli,  having  nothing  better  to  say,  turned 
off  the  question  with  a  joke.  He  cannot  have  seriously  intended 
the  monstrous  absurdity  which  is  the  literal  meaning-  of  his  own 
words.  Mr.  Sala’s  talk  about  charity,  toleration,  and  peace  may 
mean  that  no  man  should  judge  or  condemn  another  on  the  ground 
of  erroneous  conclusions  on  divine  subjects.  But  it  is  rank  non¬ 
sense  first  to  say  that  certain  conclusions  on  divine  subjects  are 
erroneous,  and  then  to  excuse  them  on  the  ground  that  the  man 
who  makes  them  is  only  thirty-seven  years  old. 

The  Greek  speaker  who  said  that  a  statue  of  Byron  is  being 
raised  at  Mesolongi  brought  in  quite  another  point  of  view.  Of 
the  position  of  Byron  towards  Greece,  of  the  debt  due  by  Greece 
to  his  memory,  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all.  That  is  a  matter 
which  is  in  no  way  ambiguous.  It  is  one  on  which  it  is  no  pre¬ 
sumption  to  give  a  definite  and  precise  opinion.  Bp'on  did  for 
Greece  all  that  he  could.  Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  doubtless 
have  done  much  more.  About  that,  at  least,  there  is  no  kind  of 
doubt.  Nor  is  Greece  forgetful  of  the  debt.  A  better  monument 
than  any  statue  has  been  raised  to  Byron  in  the  grateful  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  Greek  nation  and  in  the  eloquent  tribute  of  the 
last  native  historian  of  Greece. 


THE  MODERN  MOTHER. 

T I HIERE  was  once  a  superstition  among  us  that  mothers  were 
J-  of  use  in  society  ;  that  they  had  their  functions  and  duties, 
without  which  society  would  not  prosper  or  hold  together,  and 
that  much  of  the  well  being  of  humanity,  present  and  future, 
depended  on  them.  Mothers  in  those  days  were  by  no  means 
effete  personages  or  a  worn-out  institution,  but  firing  powers  exer¬ 
cising  a  real  and  pervading  influence ;  and  they  were  credited  with 
an  authority  which  they  did  not  scruple  to  use  when  required. 
One  of  the  functions  recognized  as  specially  belonging  to  them 
was  that  of  guarding  their  young  people  from  the  consequences 
of  their  own  ignorance,  keeping  them  from  dangers  both  physical 
and  moral  until  wise  enough  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
supplementing  by  their  own  experience  the  want  of  it  in  their 
children.  Another  was  that  of  preserving  the  tone  of  society 
on  a  high  level,  and  supplying  the  antiseptic  element  by  which  the 
rest  was  kept  pure ;  as,  for  example,  insisting  that  the  language 
used  and  the  subjects  discussed  before  them  were  such  as  should 
not  offend  the  modesty  of  virtuous  women ;  that  the  people  with 
whom  they  were  required  to  associate  should  he  moderately  honest 
and  well  conducted;  and,  in  short,  as  mothers,  discountenancing 
everything  in  other  men  and  women  which  they  would  not  like  to 
see  imitated  by  their  own  sons  and  daughters,  This  was  one  of 
the  fond  superstitions  of  an  elder  time.  For  ourselves,  we  boast  of 
our  freedom  from  superstition  in  these  later  days,  of  our  proud 
renunciation  of  restraints  and  habits  which  were  deemed  benefi¬ 
cial  by  our  forefathers,  of  our  indifference  to  forms,  and  hatred  of 
humbug  and  of  all  that  tends  to  fetter  what  is  called  individualism. 
Hence  we  have  found  that  we  can  go  on  without  safeguards  for 
our  young ;  that  society  does  not  want  its  matrons  as  the  pre¬ 
servative  ingredient  for  keeping  it  pure ;  and  that  the  world 
is  all  the  merrier  for  the  loosening  of  bonds  which  once  it  was 
the  duty  of  women  to  draw  closer.  In  fact,  mothers  have  gone 
out,  surviving  only  in  the  form  of  chaperons. 

More  or  less  on  the  search  for  her  own  pleasure,  if  by  any 
possibility  of  artifice  she  can  be  taken  for  less  than  sixty, 
still  ready  for  odd  snatches  of  flirting  as  she  can  find  occasion, 
or  with  her  faculties  concentrated  on  the  chance  of  winning  the 
rubber  by  indifferent  play,  the  chaperon’s  charge  is  not  a  very 
onerous  one  ;  and  her  daughters  know  as  well  as  she  does  that  her 
presence  is  a  blind  rather  than  a  protection.  They  are  with 
mamma  as  a  form  of  speech,  but  they  are  left  to  themselves  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  Any  one  who  is  in  the  confidence  of  young  people 
of  either  sex  knows  a  little  of  what  goes  on  in  the  dark  corners  and 
on  the  steps  of  the  stairs — a  favourite  anchorage  for  the  loosely 
chaperoned  in  private  houses  where  two  hundred  are  invited  and 
only  a  hundred  can  find  room.  But  then  the  girls  are  “  with 


mamma,”  and  the  young  men  are  contented  souls  who  take  what 
they  can  get  without  making  wry  faces.  Mamma,  occupied  in 
her  own  well-seasoned  coquetries,  or  absorbed  in  the  chances  of 
her  deep  “finesse”  winning  the  trick,  lets  the  girls  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  would  think  it  an  intolerable  impertinence  should 
a  friend  bint  to  her  that  her  place  of  chaperon  included  vigilant 
personal  guardianship,  and  that  she  would  do  better  to  keep  her 
daughters  in  her  own  charge  than  leave  them  to  themselves.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  the  advocates  of  youthful  innocence  to  affect 
to  resent  the  slur  supposed  to  be  cast  ou  girlhood,  by  the  advocacy 
of  this  closer  guardianship,  or  for  those  who  do  not  know  the 
world  to  make  their  ignorance  the  measure  of  another’s  know¬ 
ledge,  and  to  deny  what  they  have  not  proved  for  themselves. 
Those  who  do  know  the  worid  know  what  they  ^say  when  they 
deprecate  the  excessive  freedom  which  is  too  oiten  granted  to 
unmarried  girls ;  and  their  warning  is  fully  justified  by  expeiience 
when  they  call  mothers  back  to  their  duty  of  stricter  watchfulness. 
If  indeed  the  young  are  capable  of  self-protection,  then  we  grant 
with  them  that  mothers  are  a  mistake.  Let  them  abdicate  with¬ 
out  more  ado.  If  license  is  more  desirable  than  modesty,  and 
liberty  better  than  reticence,  the  girls  may  as  well  be  left,  as  prac¬ 
tically  they  are  already,  free  from  the  mother’s  guardianship  ;  but 
if  we  have  a  doubt  that  way,  we  may  as  well  give  it  the  benefit 
of  consideration,  and  think  a  little  on  the  subject  before  going 
further  on  the  present  line. 

From  the  first  the  mother,  in  the  well-to-do  classes,  acts  too 
much  the  part  of  the  hen  ostrich  with  her  eggs.  She  trusts  to  the 
kindly  influence  of  external  circumstances  rather  than  to  her  own 
care  to  make  the  hatching  successful.  Nurses,  governesses,  schools, 
in  turn  relieve  her  of  the  irksome  duties  of  maternity.  She  sees 
her  little  ones  at  their  stated  horn,  and  for  the  other  twenty-three 
leaves  them  to  receive  their  first  indelible  impress  from  a  class  which 
she  is  never  tired  of  disparaging-.  As  the  children  grow  older  the 
women  by  whom  they  are  moulded  and  coloured  may  become 
higher  in  the  social  and  intellectual  scale,  but  they  are  no  more 
than  before  subordinated  to  the  mother’s  personal  supervision.  _  She 
is  mainly  anxious  that  her  girls  shall  he  taught  the  correct  shibbo¬ 
leth  of  their  station ;  and  for  the  rest,  if  she  thinks  at  all,  she 
cradles  herself  in  a  generous  trust  in  the  goodness  of  human  nature, 
or  the  incorruptibility  of  her  brood  beyond  that  of  any  other 
woman’s  brood.  When  they  come  under  her  own  immediate 
hand,  “  finished,”  and  ready  to  be  introduced,  she  knows  about  as 
much  of  them  as  she  knows  of  her  neighbours]  girls  in  the  next 
square  ;  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  sole  duties  towards  them, 
which  are  undertaken  by  her  are  shirked  when  possible,  as  a  corvee 
which  she  is  too  wise  to  bear  unnecessarily.  When  she  can ,  she  shuffles, 
them  off  on  some  kind  neighbourly  hands,  and  lets  her  daughters 
“  cro  about  ”  with  the  first  person  who  offers,  glad  to  have  a 
little  breathing  time  ou  her  own  side,  and  with  always  that 
generous  trust  in  providence  and  vicarious  protection  which  baa 
marked  her  maternal  career  throughout. 

In  the  lower  half  of  the  middle  class  the  liberty  allowed  to 
young  girls  grows  yearly  more  and  more  unchecked.  They  walk 
alone,  travel  alone,  visit  alone ;  and  the  gravest  evils  have  beenlcnown 
to  arise  from  the  habit  which  modern  mothers  have  of  sending  their 
daughters  of  sixteen  and  upwards  unaccompanied  in  London  to 
colleges  and  classes.  Mamma  has  grown  stout  and  lazy,  and  has 
always  some  important  matter  on  hand  that  keeps  her  at  home, 
half  asleep  in  the  easy-chair,  while  the  girls  go  to  and  fro,  and  take 
the  exercise  befitting  their  youthful  energies.  Of  course  no  harm 
can  befall  them.  They  are  her  daughters,  and  the  warnings  given 
by  the  keener-eyed,  who  have  had  experience,  are  mere  inventions 
of  the  enemy  and  slanders  against  the  young-.  So  they  parade  the 
streets,  dressed  in  the  most  startling  and  meretricious  costumes  of 
the  period,  and  that  fatal  doctrine  of  self-protection  counts  its 
victims  as  the  consequence.  The  world  is  fond  of  throwing  the 
blame  of  any  misfortune  that  may  arise,  now  on  tbe  girl,  now  on 
tbe  man  concerned ;  but  in  bonest  feet  that  blame  in  a  large 
degree  belongs  to  tbe  mothers  who  let  their  daughters  ruu  about 
the  world  without  guide  or  guard.  A  work  was  given  to  them 
by  nature  and  love  to  do  which  they  have  neglected,  a  duty  which 
they  have  discarded.  Whoever  chooses  may  chaperon,  accompany, 
mould  their  daughters,  so  long  as  they  are  freed  from  the  trouble  ; 
and  their  dependence  on  tbe  natural  virtue  of  humanity  and  tbe 
beneficence  of  circumstance  runs  exactly  parallel  with  their  own 
indolence  and  neglect. 

In  preserving  the  tone  of  society  pure  the  modern  mother  is  as 
far  removed  from  the  ideal  as  she  is  in  the  duty  of  taking  care  of  her 
girls.  Too  often  Bhe  is  found  making  herself  prominent  in  support  of 
the  most  objectionable  movements ;  or,  when  doubtful  questions 
are  being  discussed  iu  mixed  society,  she  forgets  that  regard  for 
tbe  purity  of  her  daughters  should  have  kept  her  silent,  even  if  her 
owu  self-respect  was  too  weak  to  restrain  her.  When  the  conscience¬ 
less  world,  living  withou  t  a  higher  aim  than  that  of  success  and  what 
is  known  by  getting  on,  condones  all  kinds  of  moral  obliquity  for  the 
sake  of  financial  prosperity  and  social  position,  do  we  find  that,  as  a 
rule,  mothers  and  matrons  protest  against  opeuing  their  houses  to 
this  gilded  rascality  ?  If  they  did — if  they  made  demerit  and 
not  poverty  the  cause  <  >f  exclusion,  virtue  and  not  success  the 
title  to  reception — there  would  be  some  check  to  the  corruption 
which  is  so  insolently  rampant  now.  Women  have  this  power 
iu  their  own  bauds,  more  especially  those  women  who  are  mothers. 
If  they  would  only  set  theaaselves  to  check  the  inclination  for 
loose  talk  and  doubtful  discussions  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
present  moment,  they  could  put  an  end  to  it  without  delay. 
And  so  also  they  might  stop  in  less  than  a  year  the  torrent  of 
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slang  with  which  Young  England  floods  its  daily  speech ;  and  hy 
setting  themselves  against  the  paint  and  dye  and  meretricious 
make-up  generally  of  the  modern  girl,  they  might  bring  next 
quarter’s  fashions  hack  to  modesty  and  simplicity. 

Women  are  apt  to  murmur  at  their  lot  as  one  without  influence, 
variety,  stirring  purpose,  space  for  action.  But  it  is,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  a  lot  full  of  dignity  and  importance  if  properly  regarded  and 
fitly  undertaken.  If  they  do  not  lead  armies,  they  make  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  men  who  lead  and  are  led.  If  they  are  not  State 
Ministers  or  Parliamentary  orators,  they  raise  hy  their  nobleness 
or  degrade  hy  their  want  of  delicacy  and  refinement  the  souls 
and  minds  of  the  men  who  are.  If  they  are  not  in  the  throng 
and  press  of  active  life,  they  can  cheer  on  to  high  aims,  or  basely 
reward  the  baser  methods  of  existence.  As  mothers  they  are  the 
artificers  who  give  the  initial  touch  that  lasts  for  life ;  and  as 
women  they  complete  what  the  mother  began.  Society  is  moulded 
mainly  by  them,  and  they  bring  up  their  daughters  upon  their  own 
pattern.  It  is  surely  weak  and  silly  then  to  blame  society  for  its 
ignoble  tone,  or  the  young  for  their  disorders.  All  men  want  the 
corrective  influence  of  social  opinion,  and  it  is  chiefly  women  who 
create  that  opinion.  Youth,  too,  will  ever  be  disorderly  if  it  gets 
the  chance,  and  the  race  has  not  yet  been  born  that  carries  old  heads 
on  young  shoulders.  It  is  for  the  mothers  to  supplement  by  their 
own  wisdom  the  gaps  left  by  the  inexperience  and  ignorance  of 
youth  ;  it  is  for  the  mothers  to  guide  aright  the  steps  that  are  apt, 
without  that  guidance,  to  run  astray,  and  to  guard  against  passions, 
emotions,  desires,  which,  if  left  to  themselves,  bring  only  evil  and 
disaster,  but  which,  guarded  and  directed,  may  be  turned  to  the 
best  of  ends.  For  ourselves,  we  deeply  regret  to  see  the  rapid 
extinction  of  motherhood  in  its  best  sense,  and  decline  to  accept 
the  modern  loose-handed  chaperon  as  its  worthy  substitute.  We 
repudiate  the  plea  of  the  insubordination  of  the  young  so  often 
put  forward  in  defence  of  the  new  state  of  things,  for  it  is  simply 
nonsense.  The  young  are  what  the  mothers  make  them,  just  as 
society  is  what  the  matrons  allow  it  to  be ;  and  if  mothers  did 
their  duty,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  the  wilfulness  of  the  one  or 
the  shameless  vagaries  of  the  other.  The  remedy  for  each  lies  in 
their  own  hands  only. 


GUESTS  AT  THE  O'CONNELL  CENTENARY. 

DANIEL  O'CONNELL  is  reported  on  one  occasion  to  have  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  that  the  Corporation  of  Dublin  “  had  neither 
a  body  to  be  kicked  nor  a  soul  to  be  damned.”  It  may  be  hoped  that 
“  Ireland's  greatest  patriot,  orator,  and  statesman  ”  is  inspired  with 
more  charitable  sentiments  now,  when,  in  the  glowing  language  of 
Dr.  Otto  of  Paderborn,  he  “  looks  down  immortal,  from  the  eternal 
light  which  surrounds  him  with  imperishable  splendour,  on  the 
exultations  and  the  peace  of  the  people  for  whom  he  devoted  his 
strength  and  his  life.”  Certainly  the  Committee  who,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  are  scattering  their  in¬ 
vitations  to  the  approaching  Centenary  broadcast  over  the  face  of 
Europe  and  America,  have  done  their  best  to  earn  some  gratitude 
at  his  hands.  To  be  sure  we  are  informed  that,  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  apologies  have  been  received;  but  then  the  mass  of 
correspondence  contains  the  warmest  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
regret  at  the  circumstances  which  prevent  the  writers  from  being 
present,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  the  regret  is  quite  sincere.  The  German  Bishops  may  fairly 
be  excused  if,  in  the  present  “  sad  and  calamitous  situation  of  their 
dioceses,”  they  feel  the  impossibility  of  absenting  themselves  from 
home,  even  when  not  detained  by  the  excellent  reason  that  their 
present  home  is  a  prison ;  nor  is  it  very  surprising  that  both 
French  and  German  prelates  should  betray  a  somewhat  vague  and 
misty  apprehension  of  the  claims  of  the  great  Liberator  on  their 
religious  sympathies.  Not  indeed  that  their  imperfect  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  his  career  and  the  history  of  his  “model 
Catholic  country  ”  has  at  all  cooled  the  fervour  of  their  affections. 
On  the  contrary,  it  seems,  on  the  principle  of  omne  ignotum  pro 
mirifico,  to  have  kindled  their  ecstatic  reverence  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  enthusiasm.  To  the  minds  of  the  German  Ultramontanes 
O'Connell  appears  as  a  martyred  hero  in  conflict  with  some  British 
Bismarck,  whom,  according  to  some  of  them,  he  gloriously  sub¬ 
dued,  while  others  appear  to  regard  his  “  noble  and  courageous  ” 
countrymen  as  still  engaged  in  the  same  “  great  cause  for  which  he 
sacrificed  his  life.”  That  there  is  not,  and  never  was,  the  slightest 
analogy  between  the  policy  of  England  towards  Ireland  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck,  did  not  probably  occur 
to  either  the  inviters  or  the  invited.  It  is  true  that  at  one  time  we 
persecuted  Irish  Roman  Catholics  in  the  good  old-fashioned  way, 
for  being  Roman  Catholics.  But  if  their  bishops  and  priests  were 
imprisoned  or  executed,  it  was  either  for  political  insubordination,  | 
or  because  the  practice  of  their  religion  was  itself  a  political  j 
offence.  We  never  undertook  to  define  the  details  of  their  ecclesi¬ 
astical  administration  in  the  statute-book,  and  to  imprison  or  deprive 
all  who  would  not  conform  their  sacerdotal  ministrations  to  the 
letter  of  its  requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  much  in 
common  between  the  Irish  national  sentiment  which  supported 
O  Connell  and  the  Ultramontane  sentiment  which  supports  the 
German  Bishops  in  their  resistance  to  the  Falk  laws.  In  the  former 
case  religious  ardour  was  subordinate  to  patriotic,  to  which  indeed 
it  had  frequently  to  yield ;  in  the  latter  the  two  are  in  sharp  con¬ 
trast,  not  to  say  collision,  religious  zeal  being  entirely  in  the 
ascendant. 


This  is  evidently  not  quite  the  view  taken  hy  the  German 
Bishops  and  politicians  whose  gushing  effusions  were  the  other  day 
read  out  before  the  O’Connell  Committee  at  Dublin.  We  call 
them  “  gushing  ”  advisedly,  and  in  fact  we  are  almost  tempted  to 
adopt  the  theory  of  occult  influences  which  are  sometimes  sup¬ 
posed  to  assimilate  the  handwriting  of  the  sender  of  a  letter  to  that 
of  its  destined  recipient.  There  is  surely  a  ring  of  that  sonorous 
eloquence  so  characteristic  of  the  “  gifted  sons  of  Erin  to  quote 
the  Bishop  of  Wilmington’s  original  phrase — mingling,  a  little 
oddly  sometimes,  with  the  more  sober  and  circuitous  ver¬ 
biage  of  the  nation  from  whom  a  puzzled  reader  once 
bitterly  complained  that  “  Providence  had  withheld  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  a  style.”  Herr  Auguste  Reichenspergen, 
a  member  of  the  German  Reichstag,  assures  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  of  the  respect  he  has  felt  from  his  youth  for  “  the  Liberator 
of  a  nation  destined  to  be  a  model  and  a  solace  to  all  Catholics 
suffering  under  persecution,”  and  then  goes  on  to  express  his  pro¬ 
found  regret  that  he  cannot  assist  at  the  celebration  of  this  great 
festival,  in  language  which  to  the  duller  ear  of  a  Saxon  would  seem 
to  suggest  that  O’Connell  had  fallen  on  the  battlefield  in  the  great 
Celtic  cause,  and  his  noble  countrymen  were  still  devoting  their 
lives  in  the  same  unequal  combat.  Another  member  of  the 
Reichstag,  Count  Ballenstred,  offers  his  homage  to  the  “  faithful 
Irish  who  did  and  suffered  so  much  for  the  liberty  of  our  Holy 
Church,”  which,  however,  they  have  always  rated  very  much 
lower  than  their  own.  Bishop  Ketteler  of  Mayence,  who  is  of 
course  unable  to  leaye  hi3  diocese,  is  so  far  in  advance  of  Herr 
Reichenspergen  that  he  is  aware  that  the  conflict,  whatever  it  was, 
in  which  O'Connell  was  engaged  is  now  happily  at  an  end.  He 
therefore  prays — we  are  dependent,  it  must  be  remembered, 
throughout  on  the  Times'  Correspondent  for  the  English,  or  rather 
un-English,  version  of  the  original — that  “  Ireland  may  be  a 
glorious  example  to  ourselves  in  the  actual  heavy  conflict,  so  that 
God  may  give  us  also  to  celebrate  once  the  victory  of  religious 
liberty,  as  it  is  now  to  be  done  by  the  Irish  people.”  Bishop 
Ketteler  used  to  write  tolerably  lucid  German,  so  we  hope 
his  translator  has  done  him  an  injustice.  With  Prince-Bishop 
Forster’s  style  we  are  less  familiar,  but  his  correspondents  were  no 
doubt  gratified  to  learn  that,  if  he  “  was  not  himself  a  jubilceus," 
and  the  Church  in  such  deplorable  affliction,  he  would  not  have 
hesitated  to  undertake  even  so  long  a  voyage  as  to  Ireland,  “  which, 
on  account  of  its  object,  would  become  for  me  a  relief  of  mind  and 
heart.”  Another  member  of  the  German  Parliament,  who  is  also 
a  Chamberlain  of  the  Pope,  Dr.  Adam  Bank,  not  being  “  a 
jubilceus ,”  or  a  Bishop,  “  deems  it  a  duty  to  honour,  for  his  insig¬ 
nificant  part,  Ireland's  greatest  citizen,”  and  promises  to  attend  the 
Centenary.  But  the  two  most  gushing  and  voluminous  of  these 
German  replies  come  from  Dr.  Otto  of  Paderborn  and  Prince 
Edward  Radziwill.  Both  of  them  adroitly  contrive,  in  paying 
their  compliments  to  the  “immortal”  hero  and  his  “  dear  country¬ 
men,”  to  say  one  word  for  Ireland  and  two  for  the  suffering  Church 
in  Germany.  Dr.  Otto,  after  quoting  from  O’Connell’s  proclama¬ 
tion  on  the  day  of  his  imprisonment,  proceeds  as  follows : — 

These  words  will  be  fulfilled  and  verified  during  the  days  of  the  Centenary 
in  the  most  splendid  fashion.  Ireland’s  greatest  patriot,  orator,  and  states¬ 
man,  the  immortal  O’Connell,  looks  down  from  the  eternal  light  which  sur¬ 
rounds  him  with  imperishable  splendour,  upon  the  exultations  and  peace  of 
the  people  for  whom  he  devoted  his  strength  and  his  life.  No  king  i  !t 
ever  for  his  people,  no  general  for  his  army,  no  shepherd  for  his  flock — nay, 
scarcely  felt  a  father  for  his  children,  a  love  more  deep,  more  tender,  more 
careful  and  generous  than  O’Connell  for  his  dear  countrymen.  He  loved 
them  alone,  lived  and  breathed  for  them  alone.  Therefore  his  last  German 
biographer  says  rightly,  The  supporters  of  the  exclusive  State  without 
religion  will  wait  a  very  considerable  time  before  attracting  to  themselves 
but  a  single  patriot  such  as  O’Connell  was. 

Prince  Edward  Radziwill,  who  writes  from  Ostroevo  in  Posen,  has 
the  double  advantage  of  being  able  not  only  to  express  his  own 
most  lively  gratitude  for  the  “honourable  invitation”  he  has  re¬ 
ceived,  but  also  to  inform  the  Lord  Mayor  that  he  has  sent  “the 
precious  document”  to  the  imprisoned  Cardinal  Ledochowski, 
whom  he  has  since  had  the  happiness  of  visiting  in  his  captivity ; 
and  he  is  therefore  in  a  position  to  become  the  interpreter  of  his 
Eminence’s  “  most  loving  sentiments  ” ;  and  as  the  Cardinal  is  not 
able  to  write  an  answer  himself  to  the  invitation,  much  less  to 
accept  it,  he  “  will  never  cease  to  unite  his  prayers  with  those  of 
the  noble  Irish  people  that  all  the  good  which  the  great  champion 
of  the  Catholic  cause  has  inaugurated  may  be  developed  and 
prosper  for  the  glory  of  God  and  salvation  of  the  souls.”  Prince 
Radziwill,  who  is  not  in  prison,  is  able  to  announce  that  he  shall 
have  the  honour  to  present  himself  at  the  banquet,  hut  even  on  this 
joyful  occasion  surgit  atnari  aliquid.  “  A  rather  sad  circumstance  ” 
had  already  put  him  under  the  obligation  of  going  to  London  in 
order  to  escort  some  sisters  of  a  suppressed  Prussian  convent.  At 
such  a  time  the  consolation  was  most  opportune  which  “  opened 
!  before  me  the  perspective  to  go  and  see  the  Island  of  Saints,  and 
to  witness  one  of  the  grandest  manifestations  of  Catholic  life.” 

The  French  prelates  are  sympathetic,  but  as  a  rule  less  grandiose 
and  demonstrative  in  their  expressions  of  sympathy.  Cardinal 
Bonnechose  excuses  himself  on  account  of  a  ceremony  at  which  two 
hundred  of  his  clergy  are  to  take  part  in  the  first  week  of  August. 
The  Bishop  of  Bayeux  had  unfortunately  fixed  the  same  period  for 
holding  his  diocesan  synod,  but  will  associate  himself  in  heart  with 
the  memory  of  the  great  O’Connell.  Cardinal  Regnier  would  have 
been  charmed  to  come  had  it  been  possible,  but  regrets  that  it  is 
not,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  content  himself  with  observing 
that  Catholic  France  shares  the  grateful  admiration  of  Ireland  for 
her  immortal  Liberator.  The  Bishop  of  Lidge  would  have  been 
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equally  delighted  to  take  part  in  those  patriotic  and  religious 
solemnities,  but  that  he  is  obliged  to  seek  relief  for  a  suffering  limb 
from  the  salutary  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  also  “  the  beau¬ 
tiful  fetes  will  coincide  with  the  consecration  of  his  Coadjutor.” 
There  is  one  French  Bishop,  however,  whose  presence  may  well 
compensate  for  the  absence  of  his  colleagues,  who  i3  more  out¬ 
spoken,  and  who  intends  to  come.  Mgr.  Dupanloup  of  Orleans 
hopes  to  seize  this  auspicious  occasion  for  gratifying  the  wish  he 
has  long  cherished  of  visiting  “  dear  Ireland,”  and  giving  “  to 
Irishmen  that  testimony  of  his  lively  and  deep  sympathy 
for  themselves  and  the  great  man  whom  they  are  about  to 
honour  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Ireland  and  himself.”  It  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  American  prelates  should 
hesitate  about  crossing  the  Atlantic  twice  in  honour  of  O’Connell, 
but  they  at  least  do  not  stint  their  panegyrics.  The  Archbishop 
of  Quebec  will  unite  in  spirit  and  heart  to  celebrate  the  Centenary 
of  “  Ireland’s  greatest  orator,  patriot,  and  statesman.”  The  Bishop 
of  Wilmington  goes  further,  and,  while  regretting  his  inability  to 
be  present,  begs  leave  to  propose  a  sentiment : — “  May  the  language 
of  St.  Patrick,  of  Owen  Ruadh,  and  of  the  lamented  O’Connell, 
never  want  a  representative  of  equal  ability  in  Church,  field,  and 
State.”  It  is  only  a  natural  response  to  these  glowing  compli¬ 
ments  when  the  Lord'  Mayor,  in  a  subsequent  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  Ireland,  announces  his  hope  that  at  the  approaching 
solemnity  “  the  great  soul  of  O’Connell  will  walk  abroad  in  its 
majesty,  infusing  itself  into  every  artery  and  limb  of  the  nation  he 
loved  so  well,  regulating  the  ardour  of  the  young,  and  rekindling 
in  aged  breasts  the  fires  of  Tara.” 

On  the  whole,  the  Committee  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  result  of  their  labours.  They  will  have  the  presence  of 
some  distinguished  orators  and  many  highly  oratorical  letters  from 
distinguished  absentees  to  grace  the  banquet  on  the  evening  of  the 
6th  of  August.  There  does  not  indeed  appear  to  be  the  same 
unanimity  of  sentiment  about  the  matter  at  home  as  abroad.  Some 
of  the  Irish  nobility  are  reported  to  have  deprecated  the  celebra¬ 
tion  altogether,  and  it  is  clear  from  a  paper  of  Mr.  Pope  Ileunessy’s 
in  the  current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review  that  there  is  a 
serious  split  among  Irish  Catholics  as  to  the  merits  of  O’Connell, 
and  of  the  policy  which  his  name  represents.  It  was  not  of  course 
to  be  expected  in  this  age  of  centenaries  and  jubilees  that  on  such 
an  occasion  the  great  Liberator  would  be  left  unhonoured  and 
unsung.  But  it  is  rather  amusing  to  observe  the  mutual  eagerness 
of  the  Irish  Committee  to  make  capital  for  patriotic  purposes  out  of 
the  Cat  holic  reputation  of  the  persecuted  Bishops  of  Germany,  and  of 
theGerman  confessors  tomake  capital  for  religious  purposes  out  of  the 
“  glorious  example  ”  of  the  hero  who  fought  and  suffered  so  nobly 
for  the  liberty  of  the  Holy  Church.  We  do  not  grudge  to  either 
party  any  satisfaction  or  solace  they  may  derive  from  this  exuberant 
interchange  of  sympathy,  but  we  must  confess  that  the  suggested 
parallel  between  the  condition  of  Catholic  Ireland  and  Catholic 
Germany  reminds  us  not  a  little  of  the  answer  said  to  have  been 
made  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Exeter  to  a  young  lady  who  had  been 
descanting  in  rapturous  terms  on  the  close  resemblance  between 
Torquay  and  Switzerland: — “Exactly  so,  only  that  at  Torquay  there 
are  no  mountains,  and  in  Switzerland  there  is  no  sea.” 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BARRACKS. 

T  should  be  clearly  understood  that  barracks  are  necessary  at 
Knightsbridge,  and  that  the  present  barracks  must  stand  until 
Parliament  is  willing  to  build  new  ones.  Like  prisons,  hospitals, 
and  workhouses,  barracks  have  got  to  be  somewhere,  and  as 
barracks  for  cavalry  have  been  placed  for  sound  military  reasons 
where  they  are,  the  neighbourhood  must  just  put  up  with  them. 
Lord  Cardwell,  instead  of  hoping  that  Government  would  see  their 
way  to  a  settlement  of  the  question,  would  do  better  to  support 
his  successors  in  office  by  saying  what  he  must  feel,  that  there  is 
no  question  which  requires  settlement.  It  would  no  doubt  be 
pleasant  to  dispense,  not  only  with  barracks,  but  with  soldiers, 
armies,  and  even  Secretaries  for  War.  But  unfortunately  the 
millennium  has  not  commenced.  It  may  be  true  that, 
as  a  metropolitan  improvement,  the  removal  of  the  barracks 
would  be  advantageous ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Many  Con¬ 
tinental  towns  would  profit  largely  by  the  removal  of  forti¬ 
fications  which  surround  them,  but  military  necessities  are 
paramount.  We  cannot  afford  to  reduce  the  efficiency  of  our 
small  army  by  making  it  inaccessible.  But  if  the  country  likes  to 
pay  for  a  more  sightly  and  convenient  structure  at  Knightsbridge, 
let  us  have  it.  The  statements  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  to 
the  healthiness  of  the  present  barracks  are  all  the  more  gratifying 
because  they  take  us  slightly  by  surprise.  However,  if  the  War 
Office  is  satisfied  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  there  is  no  more  to 
be  said,  at  least  at  present.  We  believe  that  Lord  Cardwell's  plan 
of  brigade  depots  has  involved  the  War  Office  in  as  much  brick 
and  mortar  as  it  can  well  do  with,  and  of  course  it  will  avoid  as 
long  as  it  can  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  asking  Parliament  for  a 
large  sum  of  money,  particularly  fora  purpose  which  cannot  be  re¬ 
presented  as  part  of  some  grand  and  comprehensive  plan.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge  mentioned  a  proposal  to  remove  the  barracks 
to  Millbank,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  that  situation  had  been 
reported  on  as  not  being  sufficiently  healthy  for  the  abode  of 
convicts.  Probably  the  persons  who  made  the  proposal  would 
deny  that  Millbank  is  unhealthy.  It  is,  however,  indisputable 
that  epidemics  have  been  frequent  among  the  convicts  located 
there,  and  besides  it  is  a  miserable  and  melancholy  spot,  far  away 


from  that  Park  where  horses  can  be  exercised  and  flirtation 
practised ;  and  moreover  it  is  remote  from  the  places  where,  if 
at  all,  the  services  of  troops  would  be  likely  to  be  required. 
When  we  hear  of  a  monster  meeting  in  Ilyde  Park,  it  is  always 
a  comfort  to  reflect  that  the  Life  Guards  are  within  easy  call. 
It  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  police  of  London  is  a 
small  force  for  the  work  it  has  to  do,  and  behind  it  there  are  only 
the  Household  troops  ;  and,  without  making  too  much  fuss  about 
the  arrangements,  these  troops  ought  always  to  be  stationed  where 
they  will  be  readily  available.  From  Knightsbridge  the  Life 
Guards  can  move  either  along  Piccadilly  or  by  the  Park  and 
Oxford  Street;  and,  by  one  or  other  of  these  routes,  they 
could  reach  almost  any  scene  of  possible  disturbance.  When 
London  was  placed  in  a  condition  of  defence  in  1848,  the  plan  of 
the  disturbers  of  public  tranquillity  was  to  assemble  their  supporters 
on  Kennington  Common,  and  move  thence  over  Westminster 
Bridge  towards  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  fact  an  open  place 
of  meeting  would  always  be  needed  for  any  plan  of  the  kind,  and 
both  Hyde  Park  and  Regent’s  Park,  which  offer  themselves  for  this 
purpose,  have  a  cavalry  barrack  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  for  dispersing  a  mob  speedily  and 
effectually  there  is  nothing  like  cavalry  if  it  has  room  to  act. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  contend  that  Knightsbridge  is  the 
best  possible  situation  for  a  barrack.  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  barrack  is  there,  and  if  it  were  removed  from  there  it 
must  be  put  in  some  other  convenient  place.  The  body  call¬ 
ing  itself  the  Knightsbridge  Improvement  Committee  is,  as 
we  quite  understand,  indifferent  to  everything  except  the 
narrow  interests  of  the  locality.  It  would  be  a  small  matter 
to  them  that  the  Life  Guards  might  suffer  in  health  at  Mill- 
wall  so  long  as  they  could  be  improved  away  from  Knights¬ 
bridge.  What  is  evidently  uppermost  in  their  minds  is  not 
the  welfare  of  London  or  England,  but  simply  the  amenity  of 
residence  at  Prince’s  Gate.  They  sent  a  deputation  to  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  and  as  the  present  Government 
is  civil  to  everybody,  that  official  heard  what  they  had  to 
say.  If  they  had  gone  to  Mr.  Hardy,  he  would  scarcely  have 
been  able  to  escape  the  necessity  which  he  and  his  colleagues  so 
much  deprecate  of  having  a  mind  and  speaking  it.  But  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Works  was  spared  this  disagreeable  duty.  He  could 
be  polite  and  indefinite,  and  if  the  deputation  were  satisfied,  nobody 
else  need  have  complained,  if  they  had  not  used  strong  and 
scarcely  justifiable  language  as  regards  the  barracks  and  their 
occupants.  Their  memorial  spoke  of  these  barracks  and  their 
natural  associations  which  defiled  and  vitiated  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  we  join  with  Lord  Lucan  in  considering  a  subsequent 
statement  that  they  meant  no  aspersion  on  the  character  of  the  troops 
as  unsatisfactory.  It  seems  to  come  pretty  much  to  this,  that  they  do 
not  object  particularly  to  these  troops,  but  generally  to  all  troops, 
as  having  natural  associations  of  an  objectionable  character. 
When,  however,  they  are  pressed  for  further  details,  they 
mention  certain  unsightly  public-houses,  which,  if  they  were  a  real 
Improvement  Committee,  they  might  be  equal  to  getting  rid  of. 
It  is  certain,  at  any  rate,  that  the  military  authorities  would  be 
glad  if  these  public-houses  could  be  removed,  and  the  task  of  re¬ 
moving  them  would,  we  should  think,  be  less  than  that  of  removing 
the  barracks.  It  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  what  are  called 
“  slums  ”  have  a  tendency  to  group  around  military  quarters.  But 
this  tendency  may  be  checked,  and  any  officer  commanding  troops 
would  earnestly  desire  that  it  should  be  checked.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  says  that  the  Life  Guards  are  not  allowed  to  go  into 
these  neighbouring  public-houses,  and  no  doubt  their  barracks  are 
supplied  with  those  conveniences  which  are  intended  as  a  substi¬ 
tute.  But,  however  called  into  existence,  there  is  this  “  slum,”  and 
it  is  one  of  many  instances  in  London  of  the  juxtaposition  of  mean¬ 
ness  and  even  filth  with  splendour. 

Lord  Cardwell's  hope  of  inducing  a  better  class  of  men  to  enter 
the  army  must  be  considerably  damped  by  observing  that  even 
educated  people  reckon  filth  and  vice  among  the  natural  associa¬ 
tions  of  a  barrack.  In  fact,  we  treat  our  soldiers  as  Americans 
treat  their  negroes ;  we  are  full  of  sympathy,  but  prefer  to  dis¬ 
play  it  from  a  distance.  But  after  this  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Lords  it  may  probably  be  taken  as  settled  that  there  must  be 
barracks  at  or  near  Knightsbridge,  and,  this  being  so,  the  Improve¬ 
ment  Committee  will  do  well  to  exert  themselves  to  get  the 
barracks  rebuilt.  We  are  glad  to  learn  from  a  letter  in  the  Times, 
signed  “  Henry  De  Worms,”  that  the  writer  did  not,  when  he 
addressed  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works,  presume  to  question 
the  strategical  advantages  of  these  barracks ;  neither  did  he,  nor 
did  any  member  of  the  deputation,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection, 
cast  any  aspersions  whatever  on  the  conduct  of  the  troops  quartered 
there.  We  observe,  however,  that  Mr.  De  Worms  does  not  refer 
to  the  phrase  “  natural  associations”  which  the  Earl  of  Normanton 
quoted  in  the  House  of  Lords  from  a  memorial  said  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  deputation.  On  the  sanitaiy  question,  it  appears  to 
us  that  the  deputation  is  more  nearly  right.  We  can  hardly  believe 
that  these  barracks  are  so  prodigiously  healthy  as  speakers  in  the 
House  of  Lords  represent.  Lord  Lucan  produced  some  returns 
which,  as  he  said,  disclosed  a  degree  of  healthiness  among  the 
soldiers  which  their  lordships  would  be  glad  to  secure  for  them¬ 
selves.  We  almost  wonder  that  some  jaded  peer  does  not  enlist 
in  the  Life  Guards  to  recruit  his  health.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge 
treated  it  as  proved  that  these  barracks  are  more  healthy  than 
those  of  Regent’s  Park  or  Windsor.  Lord  Cadogan  says  that 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view  the  War  Department  is  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  existing  state  of  things.  Lord  Hampton  says 
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that,  "when  lie  was  at  the  War  Office,  the  buildings 
were  in  a  military  and  sanitary  point  of  view  admir¬ 
ably  suited  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  were  put.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  l)e  Worms  quotes  from  the  Lancet  for 
iS6S  a  statement  that  “seven  years  ago  the  Barrack  Commis¬ 
sioners  reported  this  barrack  to  be  one  of  the  worst  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  from  radical  defects  in  its  structure  not  admitting 
of  material  improvement.’’  We  must  remember  that  when 
barracks  first  began  to  be  built  in  England,  the  notions  which  pre¬ 
vailed  as  to  accommodation  for  soldiers  were  very  limited,  and  we 
should  expect  to  find  these  barracks  much  behind  the  modern 
standard  in  many  respects.  Nevertheless  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
says  that  such  improvements  as  are  necessary  could  he  effected 
without  any  great  expense.  The  member  of  the  deputation  who 
called  these  barracks  a  “  foul  fever  den  ”  was  probably  speaking- 
under  a  supposed  necessity  for  strong  language,  and  be  may  have 
meant  no  more  than  that  there  have  been  cases  of  fever  among  the 
soldiers  quartered  in  them.  We  have  heard  of  a  schoolboy  who 
wrote  home  to  his  friends  that  he  was  “  surrounded  by  the  dying 
and  the  dead.”  It  afterwards  appeared  that  one  of  his  school¬ 
fellows  had  died.  "When  Lord  Lucan  comes  forward  with  returns 
furnished  by  the  surgeon  of  his  regiment  we  must  assume  their 
accuracy.  We  can  at  any  rate  believe  that  these  barracks 
are  more  healthy  than  the  War  Office,  of  which  Mr.  Hardy 
gave  to  the  House  of  Commons  a  lamentable  account  on  the  same 
night  that  this  discussion  occurred  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
drainage  and  ventilation  of  the  building  are  very  bad,  and  four 
officers  have  died  since  1871,  but  whether  or  not  from  these  causes 
Mr.  Hardy  cannot  tell.  They  may  have  died  of  grief  at  the 
abolition  of  purchase  in  the  army. 

If  a  count-out  had  not  occurred,  this  question  of  Knightsbridge 
Barracks  would  have  come  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Tuesday  night.  Mr.  J.  It.  Yorke,  writing  to  the  Standard,  says, 
that  having  regard  to  the  “  bad  sanitary  condition  ”  of  these 
barracks,  be  undertook  to  bring  the  subject  forward.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  he  will  gain  many  adherents  to  his  plan  of 
pulling  down  the  present  barracks  and  building  others  near  the 
powder  magazine  in  the  Park.  “  The  spacious  boulevard  flanked  on 
the  south  side  by  a  row  of  first-class  houses  ”  would  be  profitable 
to  landowners  and  builders,  while  the  metropolis  would  suffer  by 
cutting  up  the  Park.  Supposing  the  present  barracks  to  be  pulled 
dowu  and  the  site  cleared,  we  do  not  doubt  that  the  land  opposite 
to  it  would  enormously  increase  in  value  for  the  benefit,  probably, 
of  some  lucky  speculators.  Blit  without  pulling  down  ike  barracks, 
it  is  possible  that  this  land  might  be  applied  to  some  better  pur¬ 
pose  than  it  now  is.  Some  elibrt  should  certainly  be  made  to  get 
rid  of  the  obnoxious  public-houses. 


FRENCH  DRAMATIC  JOURNALISM. 

ONE  of  the  striking  differences  between  the  journalism  of  Paris 
and  of  London  consists  in  the  great  amount  of  attention  which 
is  given  by  the  Paris  papers  to  theatrical  affairs.  In  Paris  the  culture 
of  the  drama  takes  rank  with  that  of  other  arts,  and  the  production 
of  a  new  piece  is  an  event  which  arouses  as  much  interest  and 
provokes  as  much  discussion  as  does  in  England  a  startling  speech 
in  the  Chamber  or  a  daring  assertion  in  the  pulpit.  When  there  is 
no  new  piece  to  excite  unusual  attention  the  critics  of  Paris  can 
find  occupation  in  the  constantly  shifting  performances  at  the 
Theatre  Fran^ais.  This  is  a  condition  of  things  which  unfortunately 
does  not  exist  in  London,  and  such  able  critics  as  M.  Sarcey  of  the 
Temps  or  M.  Vitu  of  the  Figaro  would  find  but  little  material 
here  to  work  upon.  It  is  probably  the  fact  that  people  are  always 
inclined  to  be  discontented  with  what  they  have  and  to  invest 
what  some  one  else  has  with  ideal  excellences,  which  causes  the  belief 
among  Frenchmen  that  English  criticism  is,  in  its  way,  the  best,  the 
most  independent,  and  the  least  venal  in  the  world.  *  No  doubt  the 
poverty  of  English  dramatic  criticism  is  partly  due  to  the  poverty 
of'  the  English  drama ;  and  this  will  account  to  some  extent  for 
the  difference  between  the  English  and  the  French  playgoing  public. 
The  English  playgoer  has  often  shown  that  he  can  appreciate  what 
is  good,  hut  he  will  also  accept  with  the  greatest  content  and 
meekness  what  is  had.  In  Paris  not  only  the  critics  but  the 
audiences  are  critical.  A  Parisian  will  go  to  a  play  expecting 
from  it  emotion  or  amusement,  or  both.  If  his  expectations  are 
gratified,  he  will  return  radiant,  cheerful,  pleased  with  himself  and 
his  kind.  If  they  are  disappointed,  a  deepl  gloom  enshrouds  him  ; 
this  goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  him  a  sterile  promontory  : 
and  to  inquiries  or  attempts  at  consolation,  he  answers  with"  a 
sorrow  which  enjoins  silence,  “  J’ai  perdu  ma  soiree.”  The  English 
playgoer  visits  most  theatres  with  no  high  hopes,  and,  expecting 
little,  is  not  much  disappointed  if  he  finds  nothing. 

Besides  the  serious  criticism  which  analyses  the  merits  and 
faults  of  plays  and  players,  there  is  in  the  Parisian  press  another 
kind,  which  takes  the  theatrical  world  as  matter  for  everyday 
comment  and  banter ;  which  finds  in  it  subjects  for  ridicule  in 
which  there  is  no  ill  nature,  or  for  suggestions  full  of  a  pleasant 
malice.  The  sort  of  light  jesting  which  here  abounds  would 
hardly  be  possible  in  the  press  of  other  nations.  It  is  difficult 
to  deal  in  personalities  without  becoming  offensive ;  and  when 
other  than  Trench  writers  attempt  to  play  with  edged  tools  of  this 
description,  they  generally  succeed  in  cutting  somebody’s  fingers, 
very  often  their  own.  The  skill  with  which  these  dangers  may  be 
avoided  is  exhibited  from  day  to  day  in  the  clever  paragraphs 


which  appear  in  Le  Figaro  on  the  subject  of  theatrical  movement 
with  the  signature  of  “Un  Monsieur  do  1’Orchestre.’’  It  is 
seldom  that  things  written  iu  illustration  of  passing  fashions  and 
events  are  worth  republication,  but  the  “  Monsieur  de  l’Orchestre  ” 
lias  so  much  fun  and  liveliness  that  a  collection  of  bis  articles 
written  during  the  last  year  and  entitled  Les  Soirees  Parisicnncs 
makes  a  book  which  it  is  pleasant  to  take  up  in  an  odd  half- 
hour.  Nor  is  the  hook  without  value  beyond  that  of  its  power  of 
amusing.  The  details  concerning  the  accessories  of  a  piece,  the  in¬ 
novations  which  certain  actors  introduced  or  wished  to  introduce,  the 
difficulties  with  which  a  manager  had  to  contend,  in  the  relation  of 
which  the  “Monsieur  de  l’Orchestre  ”  delights,  will  he  in  future  times 
a  record,  not  only  of  interest  to  the  curious,  hut  of  value  to  a 
manager  who  wishes  to  reproduce  a  piece  of  the  present  day.  This  is 
well  pointed  out  in  the  preface  written  for  the  Soirees  Parisiennes , 
by  31.  Offenbach,  who  further  remarks : — “  What  a  pity  it  is 
that  such  an  idea  was  not  carried  out  long  ago  !  IIow  interesting 
it  would  be  to  come  upon  an  account  of  the  first  production  of  one 
of  Moliere’s  plays.  What  stories  could  not  you  who  tell  of  the 
battles  of  which  the  stage  is  the  field,  when  the  curtain  rises  to 
an  audience  which  is  observant  but  implacable,  have  given  us  of 
the  combats  in  which  Moliere  engaged  like  a  colonel  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment.”  Moliere  did  indeed  resemble  a  military  com¬ 
mander  in  this,  that  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  drilling  his 
company,  in  stimulating  them  to  fresh  efforts  by  the  memory  of 
former  victories,  and  making  of  achieved  successes  a  stepping-stone 
to  greater  ones.  Any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  Impromptu 
de  Versailles  will  see  what  importance  Moliere  attached  to  the 
training  of  his  players.  The  piece  represents  a  rehearsal  of  a  comedy 
which  is  to  he  represented  before  the  King,  and  we  find  such 
passages  as  this  occurring  in  it : — Moliere  (a  La  Grange).  Allons, 
parlez.  La  Grange.  Lon  jour,  Marqu  is.  Moliere.  Mondieulcev 
n'est  point  la  le  ton  d’un  marquis  ;  il  faut  le  prendre  un  peu  plus 
haut ;  et  la  plus  part  de  ces  messieurs  affectent  uue  ruaniere  de 
parler  particuliere  pour  se  distinguer  du  commun.  Bon  jour , 
marquis.  Recommencez  done.  Later  on,  Brecourt,  in  pro¬ 
nouncing  the  simple  word  Quoi,  assumes  too  much  the  manner 
which  is  ridiculed  throughout  the  piece,  .and  draws  from  Moliere 
a  reproof  iu  these  terms : — “  Bon.  Voila  l’autre  qui  prend  le  ton 
de  marquis ;  ne  vous  ai-je  pas  dit  que  vous  faites  un  role  oil  l’on 
doit  parler  naturellement  ?  ” 

The  “  Monsieur  de  l’Orchestre,”  however,  whose  papers  have  sug¬ 
gested  this  digression,  does  not  trouble  himself  much  with  consi¬ 
derations  on  the  science  of  acting;  he  notes  the  peculiar  or  ridiculous- 
circumstances  which  arise  from  dramatic  passing  events,  shoots 
folly  as  it  flies,  and  finds  matter  for  jesting  without  any  air  of 
hunting  for  it.  lie  goes  to  the  ceremonious  performance  of  the 
Malade  Imaginaire  on  Mardi  Gras  at  the  Francois,  where  the 
actors  pass  solemnly  across  the  stage  and  how  to  the  audience,  and 
amuses  himself  by  taking  notes  of  their  different  manners  of  bow¬ 
ing.  31.  Mounet-SuJly  makes  a  “  salut  romantique,  les  yeux 
tournes  vers  le  halcon,  les  levres  contractes  par  un  sourire  plein  de- 
tristesse.  Antony  devait  saluer  ainsi.”  M.  Berton’s  is  a  “  salut 
melancolique,  salut  timide,  salut  de  jeune  liomme  a  marier.”  Mile. 
Favart  “se  plie  en  deux,  et  ne  se  redresse  que  quand  on  a  fini  de 
l’applaudir.  Les  speetateurs,  de  leur  cottS,  ne  cessent  de  battre  les 
mains  que  quand  elle  s’est  redressee.”  IIow  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  the  bow  is  ever  brought  to  an  end  is  left  to  the  reader's 
imagination.  At  one  time  there  was  a  kind  of  quarrel  between  the 
Figaro  and  the  management  of  the  Vaudeville,  and  the  paper  in¬ 
dulged  in  various  sly  hits  at  the  theatre  which  were  repaid  ou  the 
production  of  a  new  piece  called  Marcelle.  In  the  first  scene 
of  this  one  of  the  characters  was  supposed  to  fall  asleep  over 
a  newspaper,  and  the  newspaper  selected  for  this  purpose  was 
the  Figaro.  The  “  Monsieur  de  l’Orchestre  ”  was,  however,  equal  to 
the  situation.  In  his  first  paragraph  after  the  representation  of 
the  play  he  stated  that,  when  the  time  came  for  the  sleeping  cha¬ 
racter  to  he  aroused,  the  whole  audience  cried,  “  Don’t  wake  him.”' 
The  actors  at  first  were  puzzled  by  this  exclamation,  hut  its  reason 
soon  appeared : — “  La  salle  toute  entiere  avait  ses  lorgnettes 
braquees  sur  le  Figaro  et  lisait  le  Monsieur  de  T  Orchest re.”  On 
occasions  the  writer  deals  in  satire,  which  is  intended,  in  spite  of 
its  lightness,  to  have  a  serious  effect.  Speaking  of  the  Demi-Monde , 
he  comments  ironically  upon  the  reputation  of  immorality  which  for 
a  longtime  attached  to  the  piece,  and  quotes  some  detached  speeches, 
the  bearing  of  which  is  no  doubt  eminently  moral.  One  character 
asserts  that  a  widow  should  never  marry  again  for  fear  of  becoming 
a  stranger  to  her  children  ;  another  puts  forth  the  singular  theory 
that  to  steal  the  love  of  a  friend’s  wife  is  not  an  honourable  action  ; 
and  a  third  says : — -“  II  existe  entre  les  honnetes  gens  un  lien 
mysterieux  qui  les  unit  avant  meme  qu'ils  se  connaissent.”  What 
a  picture  of  society  does  this  suggest !  A  state  of  things  in  which 
men  of  honour  are  so  few  and  so  far  between  that  they  imme¬ 
diately  recognize  each  other  by  a  kind  of  freemasonry.  Parisian 
society  is  hardly  so  corrupt  as  31.  Dumas  suggests ;  and  were 
it  so,  it  might  he  doubted  whether  the  moral  intention  of  his 
plays  would  set  right  the  time  which  seems  to  him  so  much  out 
of  joint.  But  the  Figaro  when  it  chooses  to  he  serious  shows 
itself  well  aware  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  the  plays  which, 
with  what  one  must  take  to  be  the  best  intentions,  dwell 
upon  the  evil  side  of  human  nature,  and  assume  it  to  he 
the  predominant  one.  Not  many  weeks  ago  a  bitterly  sarcastic 
article  appeared  in  its  pages  inveighing  against  the  utter  frivolity 
which  at  that  time  possessed  the  Parisian  theatres,  at  one  of  which 
a  real  steam-engine,  at  another  an  exceptionally  indecent  operetta, 
and  at  a  third  and  more  important  one  a  play  which  inculcated 
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morality  by  giving  a  vivid  picture  of  immoral  life,  formed  t.lie  chief 
attraction.  This  article,  however,  was  of  a  different  calibre  from 
those  of  the  writer  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  and  whose 
business  it  is  to  provide  gaiety  from  day  to  day  in  a  few  sparkling 
paragraphs.  One  of  the  most  amusing  chapters  in  his  collection  is 
that  which  is  headed  “  Les  Southern's, ”  and  gives  an  account  of  the 
peculiarities  of  various  prompters.  One  prompter  was  so  carried 
away  by  his  interest  in  what  passed  on  the  stage  that  he  entirely 
forgot  his  duties,  and  applauded  or  derided  the  actors  when  ho 
•ought  to  have  given  them  the  word.  Another  was  obliged 
fo  leave  his  post  by  reason  of  his  susceptible  temperament, 
which  caused  his  attention  to  wander  whenever  an  attractive 
actress  came  near  his  desk.  A  manager  who  was  afflicted  with  a 
prompter  of  this  kind  had  the  happy  idea  of  replacing  him  by  a 
souflleuse.”  “  Mais  vovez  sa  malechance.  11  ne  put  pas  la  garder. 
Elle  doiraait  des  distractions  a  son  jeune  premier.” 

These  collected  articles  of  the  “Monsieur  de  rOrchcstre”  contain 
a  vast  quantity  of  anecdotes,  sometimes  dull,  sometimes  amusing,  all 
of  which  will  have  their  value  one  day  as  evidences  of  those  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  time  which  are  too  trivial  to  find  a  place  in  serious 
record,  but  which  have  their  meaning.  In  some,  indeed,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  any  meaning,  as  is  shown  by  the  anecdote  told  of 
M.  Victor  Hugo’s  Hernani.  This  play  was  sent  into  the  censor¬ 
ship  with  the  following  description  of  the  scene  in  the  fifth  act : — - 
Le  theatre  represente  Saragosse,  la  ville  aux  cent  clochers.”  The 
censorship  returned  the  manuscript  with  this  note  : — “La  vue  de 
Saragosse  est  autorisee,  mais  pas  celle  des  clochers.”  One  might 
Tegret  the  want  in  the  London  press  of  anything  like  the  light 
chronicle  which  the  Figaro  gives  of  the  drama’s  movements,  and  of 
the  changes  in  public  taste  which  follow  or  guide  them ;  only  in 
London  there  are  no  materials  for  it. 


THE  BOOKING-OFFICE  NUISANCE. 

TIIE  friend  of  humanity  sees  few  more  saddening  sights  in 
ordinary  life  than  that  presented  by  a  railway  station  at  this 
■season.  Mr.  Frith  crowded  all  kinds  of  adventure  and  excitement 
into  his  famous  picture,  hut  in  doing  so  he  destroyed  its  truth. 
The  most  melancholy  thing  to  he  seen  in  a  real  station  is  the 
Tegular  and  unbroken  uniformity  of  the  travellers’  troubles.  All 
suffer  for  the  same  reason  and  in  the  same  way.  Ten  minutes 
or  so  before  the  train  is  advertised  to  start,  a  rattle  is  heard 
in  the  booking-office,  which  has  been  likened  to  the  clatter 
accompanying  the  fall  of  the  fatal  axe  in  the  guillotine.  The 
little  window  whence  tickets  are  to  he  slowly  and,  as  it  were, 
■grudgingly,  dispensed  is  open.  The  interested  observer  may  now 
see  human  nature  displayed  in  some  of  its  worst  aspects.  Every¬ 
body  seems  to  have  suddenly  lost  all  presence  of  mind.  Polite¬ 
ness  has  vanished.  A  kind  of  idiocy  has  benumbed  the  faculties 
of  all.  A  long  queue  has  been  formed ;  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
people  stand  iu  a  row  at  the  box,  and  every  now  and  then  one  of 
them  has  to  summon  the  clerk  by  rapping  the  counter  with  a  coin. 
The  clerk,  when  he  reappears,  seems  quite  put  out  by  the  sudden  and 
unexpected  demand  for  a  ticket.  Evidently  it  is  the  last  thing  he 
thought  to  he  asked  for.  A  long  reference  to  a  printed  list,  a 
long  search  through  a  case  of  a  hundred  pigeon,  or  rather  sparrow, 
holes,  and  a  short  consultation  with  another  clerk,  follow  the  un¬ 
precedented  request.  Meanwhile  the  traveller  has  leisure  to 
survey  the  throng  which  so  urgently  pushes  him  from  behind. 
There  is  the  mother  of  seven  or  seventeen  children,  all  of  whom 
have  to  be  brought  up  in  front  of  the  trapdoor  that  the  clerk 
may  see  they  are  under  twelve.  There  is  the  young  foreign  lady, 
with  a  precious  bonnet  in  a  fragile  bandbox.  There  is  the 
country  squire,  who  was  never  so  squeezed  in  his  life.  There 
is  the  rude  commercial  gentleman,  who  treads  on  every¬ 
body’s  toes,  and  wbo  is  the  only  person  to  whom  the  clerk 
shows  the  slightest  civility.  There  is  the  little  schoolgirl, 
and  the  breathless  invalid,  and  the  puzzled  old  lady,  and  the  third- 
class  maidservant,  who  has  to  fall  out  of  the  rank,  and  seek  hope¬ 
lessly  for  another  trapdoor.  Hurry,  hustle,  confusion,  rudeness, 
pushing  and  swearing,  these  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
scene,  and  are  all  suddenly  hushed  by  the  advent  of  a  guard, 
who,  announcing  that  it  is  time  to  take  seats,  closes  the  double  door 
leading  to  the  platform,  and  places  himself  by  it  to  inspect  the 
tickets,  as,  again  forming  in  Indian  file,  the  travellers  pass  one  by 
one  through  the  narrow  aperture  left  to  them.  Then  clown  again 
comes  the  guillotine  with  a  hang,  and  all  is  over.  This  is  not 
an  exaggerated  account  of  what  happens  at  Paddington,  Waterloo, 
and  Charing  Cross,  and  a  dozen  other  places  every  hour  during 
every  autumn  day. 

The  exact  objeet  of  the  great  booking-office  nuisance  it  is  not 
easy  to  guess.  It  cannot  be  to  add  to  the  gains  of  the  railways. 
If  the  Postmaster-General  wished  to  lessen  tire  number  of  letters 
posted,  and  to  make  the  revenues  of  the  Tost  <  )lBee  more  manage¬ 
able,  let  us  say,  he  could  do  it  in  a  moment  by  issuing  a  decree 
that  no  letter  or  parcel  was  to  he  put  into  the  box  without  a  stamp 
purchased  by  the  sender  himself,  or  in  his  presence,  at  most  only 
ten  minutes  before  the  despatch  of  the  mail.  Such  a  course  of 
action  would  probably  diminish  the  income  of  the  department  a 
full  half  at  once.  A  few  years’  trial  of  it  would  bring  the  Post 
Office  to  the  embarrassed  condition  at  present  enjoyed  by  most 
Railway  Companies.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  policy  which  the 
Railway  Companies  adopt.  Tickets,  as  a  rule,  are  to  he  had  only 
at  the  station,  and  only  on  the  very  day  when  they  are  required 


and  at  the  interval  of  a  few  minutes  before  the  train  starts  for 
which  they  are  issued.  It  is  true  that  here  and  there  the  system 
is  getting  to  he  slightly  relaxed.  Tickets  for  Epsom  are  to  be 
had  before  the  Derby  Day  at  a  few  railway  offices  in  accessible 
places.  The  Midland  sells  tickets  at  Charing  Cross,  Ludgate 
Circus,  and  Regent  Circus ;  and  the  London  and  Brighton  has  also 
an  office  at  Regent  Circus.  But  such  exceptions,  which  are 
attended,  so  far  as  we  know,  with  no  loss  to  the  Companies, 
and  with  an  immense  gain  in  convenience  to  travellers,  are  only 
exceptions,  and  nothing  more.  We  are  not  concerned  to  elaborate 
plans  for  railway  “  stamps.”  There  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  passengers  should  he  able  to  judge  of  the  expense 
of  a  journey  by  its  distance,  or  to  propose  any  method  by  which  a 
journey  might  he  broken  when  and  where  the  traveller  liked.  The 
mysteries  connected  with  traffic  receipts  and  such  things  are 
too  profound  for  ordinary  minds.  But  it  may  not  he  going  too  far 
to  remark  that  within  the  districts  in  which  the  old  penny  post 
succeeded  so  well,  the  metropolitan  lines  might  try  an  experiment 
with  uniform  rates  and  tickets  to  he  bought  by  the  dozen  or  the 
hundred  at  a  stationer’s.  Something  of  this  kind  is  already  in 
operation  among  the  practical  and  thrifty  Scotch,  and  it  might  he 
made  to  apply  both  to  passengers  and  parcels.  As  the  shoot¬ 
ing  season  approaches,  and  hampers  of  game  begin  to  make  their 
appearance  in  town,  it  would  he  a  sweet  boon  to  the  reeijnents 
of  presents  to  have  no  more  misgivings  as  to  whether  it  is 
cheaper  to  pay  fox  a  box  of  grouse  from  the  Highlands  or  to 
purchase  an  equal  number  of  brace  at  the  poulterer’s.  In  Mr. 
Parsloe’s  article  on  “  Railway  Reform,”  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  the  anomalous  and  inconvenient  state  of 
the  parcels  traffic  is  very  fully  described.  It  appears  that  the 
Railway  Companies  have  deliberately  set  themselves  against 
allowing  their  goods  tariff  to  he  known.  By  the  Railway  and 
Canal  Traffic  Act  of  1873  if  is  provided  that  “every  Rail¬ 
way  Company  and  Canal  Company  shall  keep  at  each  of  their 
stations  and  wharves  a  hook  or  books  showing  every  rate  for  the 
time  being  charged  for  the  carriage  of  traffic.”  This  is  distinct 
enough,  yet  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  access  can 
he  obtained  to  this  rate-hook ;  and  indeed  the  Railway  Com¬ 
missioners  have  just  had  to  he  appealed  to  to  enforce  the  law. 
It  has  also  been  officially  reported  that  “  at  very  few  stations 
visited  was  it  found  that  what  is  required  by  the  Act  to  he  done  had 
been  duly  attended  to.”  But  even  when  the  rate-hook  can  he  got  at, 
it  throws  very  little  light  on  the  exact  charges  for  different  kinds 
of  goods,  inasmuch  as  these  are  subject  to  a  Clearing  nouse  classifi¬ 
cation  which  is  “  private  and  not  for  publication.”  Some  idea  of 
the  wild  eccentricity  of  this  table  may  he  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  25  per  cent,  between  the  rates  for 
clock-weights  and  the  rates  for  weights  for  weighing,  and  that  iron 
I  ladles  are  classed  with  glass  tumblers  and  charged  20  per  cent, 
more  than  frying-pans.  We  have  referred  to  this  point  not  so 
much  on  account  of  the  particular  abuse  which  i3  involved 
as  because  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  spirit  in 
which  the  Railway  Companies  generally  delight  to  do  business. 
They  appear  to  take  the  greatest  possible  pains  to  bewilder 
and  mystify  their  passengers.  Eveiy  Company  is  compelled 
by  law  to  hang  up  in  every  ticket-office  a  list  of  fares  from 
that  station  to  all  other  stations  to  which  passengers  are  booked. 
This  regulation  is  usually  nominally  complied  with,  hut  in  a  way 
which  altogether  defeats  the  object  in  view ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  list  of  fares  is  written  out  in  small  figures  with  faint 
ink,  and  then  “  sided,”  like  an  outsider’s  picture  at  the  Academy ; 
so  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  eyesight  to 
decipher  it.  In  some  cases  the  list  is  not  to  he  found  at  all.  The 
proper  course  would  he  of  course  that,  in  addition  to  a  legible  tariff 
conspicuously  exhibited,  the  amount  of  each  fare  should  he 
printed  on  the  ticket  itself,  so  that  the  passenger  who  purchases 
it  may  check  the  clerk’s  demand. 

A  criminal  case  which  occurred  the  other  day  has  given  rise 
to  a  suspicion  that  had  money  is  circulated  by  railway  clerks ; 
and  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  there  is  at  least  a  good  deal  of 
systematic  swindling  in  the  way  of  short  change.  And  this  is  the 
natural  result  of  such  a  sj'stem.  The  artificial  hustle,  confusion  aud 
disorder  naturally  reduce  passengers  to  such  a  state  of  helplessness 
that  they  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  the  clerks,  to  whom,  with 
their  small  salaries,  the  temptation  to  eke  out  a  livelihood  by 
cheating  is  almost  irresistible.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  fare, 
and  there  is  no  time  to  count  the  change  or  settle  any  dispute.  On 
the  other  hand,  even  when  clerks  are  honest,  mistakes  are  in¬ 
evitable  under  such  a  system.  The  remedy  is  of  course  obvious 
enough.  There  ought  to  he  more  booking  offices,  a  larger  staff  of 
clerks,  and  a  simpler  and  less  complicated  tariff.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  in  any  business  the  great  object  of  a  trader  would 
he  to  push  his  wares  to  the  utmost  extent,  but  on  the  very 
threshold  railway  passengers  are  confronted  bv  a  strange  in¬ 
civility,  indeed  we  may  almost  say  brutality,  of  treatment, 
for  it  amounts  to  brutality  in  the  case  of  the  aged  or 
infirm,  ladies,  and  sensitive  people  generally.  There  is  hardly 
any  ordeal  which  one  would  not  pass  through  rather  than  take  a 
ticket  at  a  railway-station  wicket.  Apart  from  the  physical  suffer¬ 
ing,  and,  in  cases  of  crowding,  danger  of  the  act,  it  produces  a 
feeliug  of  irritation  and  humiliation  which  is  very  hard  to  hear. 
It  cannot  he  doubted  that  the  Companies  have  a  vast  revenue  to 
open  up  in  the  classes  whom  they  now  drive  away  by  their  foolish 
rudeness  and  want  of  consideration.  If  greater  facilities  were 
afforded  for  booking,  especially  booking  at  hotels,  bookseller’s 
shops,  aud  other  central  points,  it  might  give  a  little  more  trouble 
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at  first,  but  a  rich  return  would  be  obtained  in  the  growth  of 
traffic.  Nothing  can  be  more  amazing  than  to  observe  how  the 
railways  at  present  exert  themselves  to  vex  passengers  with  all 
sorts  of  idle  and  fantastic  tricks.  Take  return  tickets,  for  instance ; 
some  are  available  for  a  day,  some  for  two  days,  or  a  week,  a  fort¬ 
night,  or  a  month,  as  if  it  could  possibly  make  any  difference  to 
the  Company  when  the  passengers  returned ;  and  in  many  cases  no 
advantage  is  given  by  the  double  ticket,  as  it  is  charged  for  at  the  price 
of  two  single  ones,  and  is  liable  to  be  lost.  The  excursion  tickets 
are  also  limited  in  an  equally  unreasonable  way.  On  the  lines  to 
Devonshire  there  is  an  absurd  rule  that  excursion  tickets  shall  be 
issued  only  in  pairs,  as  if  every  excursionist  had  a  wife  or  a  friend 
to  travel  with.  Apart  from  the  engineering  work,  there  is  really 
no  business  which  is  conducted  with  such  fussy  imbecility  and  want 
of  ordinary  common  sense  as  that  of  the  railways. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Railway  Companies  might 
make  a  great  deal  more  out  of  excursionists  if  they  would  abolish 
the  excursion  system,  which  is  the  cause  of  more  than  half  of 
the  bad  accidents,  and  introduce  greater  elasticity  into  the 
working  of  return  tickets.  We  have  no  alternative,  as  the 
railway  ticket  system  is  at  present  constituted,  of  taking  such  an 
excursion  by  rail  as  may  be  taken  on  foot  or  in  a  carriage. 
To  a  tired  man,  all  whose  movements  for  weeks  at  a  time, 
perhaps  for  months,  have  been  regulated  beforehand,  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  relaxation  is  the  feeling  that  he  is  free  from  any  engagement. 
He  would  like  if  he  could  to  travel  till  he  saw  a  picturesque  vil¬ 
lage  or  a  fine  view,  and  then  to  get  out  of  the  train  and  stay 
awhile  and  see  it  nearer.  lie  may  enjoy  sketching.  He  may  be 
interested  in  Early  English  Churches,  or  in  agricultural  statistics, 
or  in  lunatic  asylums,  or  in  monumental  brasses.  As  he  is  whirled 
along  in  a  train,  his  ticket  taken  for  some  distant  place,  he  comes 
perhaps  unexpectedly  on  a  country  village  in  which,  as  he  may 
remember,  the  object  he  most  wishes  to  see  is  to  be  found.  But 
though  the  train  stops  at  a  station  near,  he  may  not  stop :  if  he 
does,  he  forfeits  his  ticket.  He  can  get  tourist  tickets  to  Killar- 
ney  or  Cumberland  or  the  Highlands,  but  he  may  not  stop  to  look 
at  anything  nearer  home  unless  he  has  expressly  booked  for  it. 
How  many  of  the  thousands  who  annually  go  to  Windermere 
and  Carlisle,  Melrose,  and  other  distant  places,  have  ever  visited 
King’s  Langley,  or  Dunstable,  or  Berkhampstead,  though  they 
have  passed  them  within  a  few  hundred  yards,  and  though  they 
would  gladly  pay  them  a  visit  ?  The  expense  of  a  short  tour, 
sajq  within  thirty  miles  of  London,  is  almost  prohibitory  to  any 
one  who  has  to  count  shillings.  Certain  spots  are  marked  for  the 
general  excursionist.  He  must  go  to  Herne  Bay,  to  Hampton 
Court,  to  Rosherville,  to  spend  a  happy  day.  But  he  may  not  stop 
at  any  point  by  the  way.  Many  of  us  are  better  acquainted  with 
antiquities  which  lie  five  hundred  miles  away  than  with  others 
in  which  we  take  an  equal  or  greater  interest  which  are  not  ten 
miles  from  us.  W  e  have  explored  Bruges,  but  we  have  never  seen 
Eltham.  We  are  familiar  with  Rossi  jm,  but  have  never  been  at 
Hatfield.  We  know  Haddon  well,  but  have  hardly  ever  heard  of 
Ingatestone.  At  this  time  of  year  it  would  be  delightful  to  many 
persons  to  be  able  to  go  to  a  railway  station  and  take  the  next  train 
going  anywhere,  and  stop  as  soon  as  some  pleasant-looking 
place  was  reached,  with  no  unreasonable  loss  of  money  or  forfeiture 
of  tickets.  And  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  a  busy  man 
should  have  to  choose  between  a  long  journey,  with  a  month’s 
absence  from  his  office,  and  the  alternative  of  no  holiday  at  all. 
Two  or  three  days  here,  two  or  three  there,  a  vague,  unfettered 
excursion  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  repeated  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  autumn,  would  do  a  man  twice  the  good  of  a  tour 
in  Scotland,  with  the  apprehension  that  everything  is  going  wrong 
at  home,  and  the  certain  prospect  of  a  month’s  unanswered  letters 
waiting  for  him  when  he  returns. 


THE  MAINE  LIQUOR  LAW. 

ONCE  more  we  return  to  the  vexed  question  of  the  Prohibitory 
Liquor  Law.  Mr.  Murray,  the  British  Consul  at  Portland, 
states,  as  the  result  of  his  own  observation  and  inquiries,  .that, 
however  this  law  may  have  succeeded  in  countiy  villages  and 
places  easy  of  supervision  in  Maine,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the 
sale  of  liquors  and  drunkenness  in  the  larger  towns.  If,  he  says, 
this  be  the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  as  two  distinct  laws,  one  for 
the  country  and  another  for  the  towns,  cannot  be  thought  of,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  follow  that  a  stringent  licence  law,  efficiently  enforced, 
would  further  temperance  more  than  the  present  Prohibitory  Law, 
which  is  rendered  inefficient  and  obnoxious  by  its  severity. 

The  Governor  of  the  State,  in  a  recent  address  to  the 
Legislature,  quoted  statistics  showing  that  there  had  been 
during  the  past  year  in  the  Supreme  Court  alone  276 
convictions,  forty-one  commitments  to  gaol,  and  30,898  dollars 
collected  in  fines  under  the  laws — “more  of  each  than  in  any 
other  year.”  The  Governor  infers  from  these  statistics  that  the 
prohibitory  laws  have  been  enforced  generally  and  effectively,  and 
with  satisfactory  results  in  diminishing  dram-shops  and  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  he  attributes  this  result  to  the  “  improved  temperance 
sentiment  ”  which  has  been  created  by  moral  efforts  in  his  State. 
But  he  admits  that  in  some  of  the  larger  towns  and  villages  the 
results  are  not  so  satisfactory,  although  even  there,  as  compared 
with  thirty  years  ago,  there  has  been  improvement.  The  Governor, 
who  is  a  Prohibitionist,  finds  these  statistics  consolatory,  but  Mr. 


Murray,  more  justly,  as  we  think,  infers  from  the  number  of  con¬ 
victions  the  large  amount  of  drinking  that  goes  on  notwithstanding 
the  penalties  attached  to  it.  The  Governor  argues  that  the  law 
against  intemperance  could  not  be  enforced  unless  a  temperance 
sentiment  prevailed,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  fact  of  intemper¬ 
ance  shows  a  sentiment  of  temperance.  He  might  just  as  well 
argue  that  the  frequency  of  hanging  shows  respect  for  human 
life.  Mr.  Murray,  on  the  other  hand,  argues  that  the  fact  of 
intemperance  proves  intemperance.  In  Massachusetts  the  Governor 
addresses  the  Legislature  on  this  question  in  plain  terms.  He  is 
opposed  to  this  law  because  of  its  failure,  and  because  he  believes 
that  its  execution,  or  what  has  been  called  its  execution,  has 
tended  to  corrupt  the  administration  of  law  in  the  State.  This 
law,  he  says,  has  practically  degenerated  from  a  prohibitory  law  of 
the  most  stringent  form  into  a  licence  law  of  the  most  corrupt 
character.  When  the  terrors  of  the  law  are  used  for  the  purpose  s 
of  private  gain  and  political  influence,  the  cause  of  morals  is  not 
advancing.  He  sees  no  need  for  statistics.  There  are  facts 
enough,  obvious  to  common  observation,  to  demonstrate  that  the 
results  which  ought  to  be  accomplished  by  legislation  have  not 
been  among  the  fruits  of  the  existing  law.  He  believes  that  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  many  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
State  has  never  been  larger,  bolder,  more  open,  or  undisguised 
than  during  the  twenty  years  of  its  prohibitory  history.  Nothing- 
less  than  the  united  moral  influence  of  the  people  can  give  practi¬ 
cal  strength  to  such  a  law  ;  and  this  united  influence  the  present 
law  does  not  possess.  It  has  still  a  large  number  of  supporters 
whose  character  and  motives  are  as  pure  as  their  earnestness  and 
zeal  are  unquestionable.  But  it  finds  among  its  opponents  a  large 
number  of  persons  of  equal  purity  and  intelligence  having  a  kindred 
zeal  in  the  same  cause.  This  party  believes  that  the  continued 
existence  of  this  law  will  retard  rather  than  advance  the  cause  of 
temperance,  and  that  it  will  by  the  influences  which  it  has  created, 
and  the  agencies  to  which  it  has  given  birth,  continue  to  corrupt 
the  administration  of  law  and  to  degrade  political  action.  With 
such  a  sentiment  existing  against  it,  its  friends  can  scarcely  hope 
for  it  any  substantial  success,  unless  it  can  gain  a  respect  which 
it  does  not  now  possess.  But  events  have  shown  that,  instead  of 
gaining,  it  has  been  losing  public  favour,  that  the  number  of  its 
friends  has  been  diminishing,  and  the  number  of  its  opponents  in¬ 
creasing,  and  that  the  popular  judgment  is  now  against  it.  The 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  concludes  by  recommending  to  the 
Legislature  the  repeal  of  the  existing  prohibitory  law,  and  the 
enactment  in  its  stead  of  a  law  which  shall  place  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  in  responsible  hands,  and  shall  surround  such 
sale  with  the  strongest  practicable  limitations,  restraints,  and  safe¬ 
guards. 

Mr.  Murray’s  Report  is  dated  18th  February  last,  and  the 
speeches  and  articles  which  he  quotes  were  then  recent.  It  would 
be  difficult,  we  think,  to  deny  the  force  of  this  summing-up  by 
the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  of  the  results  of  twenty  years  of 
prohibition  in  that  State.  Mr.  Murray  tells  us  that  an  acknowledged 
drawback  to  the  temperance  cause  is  the  mixing  it  up  with  political 
issues,  the  Republican  party,  as  a  rule,  being  prohibitionists,  and 
the  Democratic  party  taking  the  opposite  view.  This  may  be 
supposed  to  lead  in  many  instances  to  insincerity,  to  use  a  mild 
term.  But  if  it  be  thought  that  politicians  have  injured  pro¬ 
hibition,  it  is  equally  probable  that  prohibition  has  injured  poli¬ 
ticians.  An  article  in  a  Chicago  paper  undertakes  to  show  that 
prohibition  had  been  one  of  the  most  active  causes  of  the  late 
Republican  defeat,  and  then  proceeds  to  argue  that  prohibi¬ 
tion  is  not  only  impolitic,  but  impracticable.  It  refers  to  the 
statistics  of  Maine,  and  deduces  from  them  that  “prohibition 
does  not  prohibit,”  and  that  it  is  not  only  a  wise  policy,  but  a 
plain  duty,  for  the  Republican  party  to  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it.  We  will  not  go  into  these  statistics,  but  it  may  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  remark  that  there  is  in  Maine  a  State  Commission 
appointed  to  sell  liquors,  for  “  medicinal,  mechanical,  and  manu¬ 
facturing  purposes  only,”  to  city  and  town  agents,  and  that  this 
sale  in  1873  exceeded  100,000  dollars.  We  prefer  to  rely  on  the 
statement  of  another  writer,  ex-Judge  Goddard,  that  “  intelligent 
citizens  yielded  long  ago  to  the  testimony  of  their  own  eyes  and 
ears,”  and  it  can  no  longer  be  disputed  that  drunkenness  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  Portland  and  other  cities  of  the  State.  This  writer 
quotes  from  a  speaker  at  a  meeting,  who  attributed  “  the  defeat 
of  Neal  Dow's  Temperance  Bill  in  the  British  Parliament  to  the 
demoralizing  influence  of  Plimsoll’s  experience  at  Portland  bars.” 
By  “  Neal  Dow’s  Bill  ”  this  speaker  no  doubt  meant  that  which 
we  usually  connect  with  the  name  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  and  it 
is  true  that  inquiries  and  observations  of  British  travellers  in 
Maine  have  tended  to  strengthen  Parliamentary  disbelief  in  the 
Permissive  Bill.  Judge  Goddard  gave,  in  a  series  of  articles,  a 
history  of  prohibitory  legislation  in  Maine  since  1851.  His  de¬ 
scription  of  the  severity  of  the  present  law  would  be  alarming  if 
we  did  not  know  that  it  is  possible  nevertheless  to  get  what  one 
likes  to  drink  in  Portland.  He  “  foots  up  ”  the  legal  results  of 
three  sales  of  lager  beer  by  one  man  to  another  at  $2,270  fines  and 
two  years  and  a  half  in  prison,  and,  after  all  this,  “  either  the 
seller  or  the  landlord  of  the  house  may  be  made  to  pay  to  any 
relative  of  the  victim  for  all  damage  occasioned  by  the  drinker 
while  under  the  lager's  influence,  and  vindictive  damages  on  top 
of  that.”  It  would  be  difficult  to  believe,  if  this  article  were  not 
written  by  an  ex-J udge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Maine,  that  such 
claims  could  be  entertained.  Let  us  imagine  that  in  England  both 
publican  and  brewer  who  owned  the  public-house  could  be  mad/ 
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liable  to  damages  at  the  suit  of  any  relative  of  a  person  who  had  been 
drinking  in  it.  The  profits  of  our  large  brewers  would  suffer  serious 
deduction,  and  their  lives  would  be  made  a  burden  to  them  by  in¬ 
cessant  litigation.  But  still,  says  Judge  Goddard,  after  thus 
stating  the  existing  liabilities  of  publicans,  “  the  cry  is  heard  for 
more  law,”  because,  in  spite  of  all  this  legislation,  and  these  ter¬ 
rific  penalties,  drunkenness  and  violence  are  rapidly  on  the 
increase  in  Portland  and  the  larger  towns.  The  increase  of  intem¬ 
perance  is  most  conspicuous,  he  says,  among  the  foreign  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  native  youth  of  these  towns.  Even  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Maine,  where  boast  is  made  of  the  decrease  of  intem¬ 
perance,  this  writer  finds  ground  for  a  qualifying  remark.  The 
census  shows  that  the  population  of  the  country  towns  has  fallen 
off  largely  for  two  decades.  “  Good-sized  families  have  become 
unfashionable,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  few  boys  who  are  born 
move  at  an  early  age  to  the  cities  or  to  the  West,  leaving  the  old 
folks  and  the  old  maids,  with  perhaps  a  staid  son,  to  carry  on  the 
farm  and  fight  against  intemperance.  Whether  this  battle  would 
have  been  waged  with  equal  success  if  more  boys  had  been  born 
or  stayed  at  home  is  a  serious  question.”  This  passage  deserves 
particular  attention,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  hereafter 
when  statistics  from  Maine  are  quoted.  “  The  old  folks  and  the 
old  maids  ”  acquiesce  in  prohibition  and  perhaps  like  it,  and  could 
get  on  very  well  without  it.  The  test  of  a  prohibitive  law  is  in 
the  large  towns,  and  there  it  fails,  just  as  it  would  fail  in  the  large 
towns  of  England.  It  is  not  claimed,  says  the  same  writer,  that 
the  law  has  yet  been  enforced  in  more  than  three-quarters  of  the 
State  of  Maine,  and  he  calls  attention  to  “  infallible  proofs  ”  of  the 
decline  of  temperance  throughout  the  cities  and  large  towns  con¬ 
taining  a  fourth  part  of  the  population. 

There  could  not  be  more  striking  confirmation  of  what  has  been 
often  said  as  regards  ourselves,  that  it  is  just  those  places  where 
intemperance  is  most  rife  that  would  most  certainly  reject  prohibi¬ 
tion.  The  same  writer  tells  us  that  since  1864  the  sale  of  ale, 
porter,  lager  beer,  and  all  other  malt  liquor  has  been  prohibited  in 
Maine,  and  is  punished  with  the  same  severity  as  the  traffic  in  dis¬ 
tilled  spirits,  and  he  recommends  the  repeal  of  this  branch  of  the 
prohibitory  law.  This,  he  says,  would,  in  his  judgment,  accom¬ 
modate  the  law  to  the  popular  will,  by  restoring  substantially  the 
law  of  1858,  beyond  which  he  believes  that  the  people  of  Maine 
can  never  be  made  to  go  and  stay.  This  again  is  an  opinion  which 
claims  respectful  notice.  The  writer  is  favourable,  at  least  in 
theory,  to  prohibition,  but  he  thinks  it  ought  not  to  include 
beer.  We  have  had  occasion  to  remark  that  many  opinions  in 
favour  of  prohibition  which  have  been  produced  from  various 
countries  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  qualification  that  they 
only  applied  to  spirits,  and  not  to  beer,  cider,  or  whatever 
the  common  drink  of  the  country  might  be.  “  By  a  timely 
retreat  from  dangerous  and  unstable  ground”  Judge  Goddard 
hopes  that  the  prohibitory  principle  may  be  saved  perhaps  for 
many  years  in  Maine.  He,  therefore,  is  not  opposed  to  this 
principle,  although  he  would  not  carry  it  so  far  as  to  prohibit  beer. 
But  the  fact  that  he  supports  “  a  reasonable,  popular,  and  prac¬ 
ticable  prohibitory  law,”  whatever  that  may  mean,  adds  to  the 
force  of  the  admissions  which  he  makes  as  to  the  working  of  the 
present  law  in  Maine.  Be  it  remembered  that  this  is  the  question 
which  has  been  so  much  discussed  among  ourselves.  Travellers 
have  returned  from  New  England,  and  have  stated  what  they  had 
seen  and  heard  there,  and  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  experiment 
of  prohibition  was  a  failure.  This  inference  has  been  vehemently 
disputed  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  and  his  allies,  and  now  comes 
Judge  Goddard  and  confirms  it.  Prohibition  succeeds  among 
“  the  old  folks  and  the  old  maids,”  to  whom  it  does  neither  good 
nor  harm.  They  do  not  want  it,  and  therefore  can  easily  endure 
it.  But  in  the  towns,  says  Judge  Goddard,  the  prospect  is  more 
discouraging  to  the  friends  of  prohibition  than  at  any  former  period 
in  the  history  of  the  movement.  Another  writer  quoted  by  Mr. 
Murray  says  that  “  zeal  cannot  make  up  for  lack  of  wisdom,  nor 
good  intentions  become  an  equivalent  for  sound  views.”  There 
could  not  be  a  more  appropriate  comment  on  the  proceedings  of 
the  prohibitionists  both  in  America  and  among  ourselves. 


“  P.  P.”  BETTING. 

THE  race  for  the  Liverpool  Cup  has,  we  are  told,  given  rise  to 
J-  a  question  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  discussion  of 
this  question  in  the  sporting  newspapers  brings  to  light  some  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  seem  to  deserve  general  attention.  We  learn 
from  Bell's  Life  that  Fraulein,  on  the  strength  of  previous  per¬ 
formances,  had  been  so  freely  supported  for  the  Cup  that  she  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  quotations  ;  but,  on  the  morning  of  the 
race,  it  was  apparent  that  something  was  wrong,  and  at  an  early 
muster  of  betting-men  offers  against  the  mare  were  made  so  freely 
that,  although  hundreds  of  pounds  were  invested  in  her  favour, 
she  gradually  declined  as  a  favourite,  until  the  climax  was 
reached  by  ten  to  one  being  offered  against  her,  and  a  few  minutes 
afterwards,  and  less  than  an  hour  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 
start,  the  pen  was  put  through  her  name.  The  owner,  who  was 
too  ill  to  attend  the  meeting,  telegraphed  to  the  same  newspaper  to 
explain  that  he  gave  orders  to  his  agent  “to  take  six  monkeys” 
(3,°°o/.  to  500/.),  “not  less,”  and,  failing  this,  to  strike  the  mare 
out,  but  not  until  he  had  used  every  effort.  It  would  appear  that 
these  efforts  were  ineffectual,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  owner’s 


instructions,  orders  were  given  that  the  mare,  which  was  in  the 
paddock  ready  to  be  saddled,  was  not  to  run.  “  The  affair  caused 
such  a  great  commotion  that  the  Stewards  called  upon  the 
parties  implicated  for  an  explanation  of  it,”  and  thereupon  the 
owner  was  communicated  with  by  telegraph,  and  sent  the  above 
statement. 

The  account  from  which  we  have  quoted  pays  the  owner  of 
Fraulein  a  handsome  compliment  for  having  hitherto  run  his  horses 
“  independently  of  market  movements,”  and  it  would  appear  that 
the  popularity  thus  acquired  has  begun  to  be  undervalued  by 
him.  At  any  rate,  his  instructions  to  his  agent  seem  to  have 
proceeded  on  the  principle  that  solid  pudding  is  better  than  empty 
praise.  In  effect  he  told  him  fhat  unless  he  could  be  put  in  the 
way  of  winning  3,000/.  besides  the  stakes,  he  would  not  start  his 
mare,  and  this  sum  could  only  come  out  of  the  pocket  of  some¬ 
body  who  expected  to  put  into  his  pocket  a  larger  sum.  We  are 
not  at  this  moment  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of 
the  course  thus  adopted.  Our  object  is  only  to  show  that  it  is 
adopted  by  owners  of  horses  who  do  not  care  to  run  them  merely 
for  popularity.  They  say  to  the  men  who  make  betting  their  busi¬ 
ness  “  You  cannot  win  without  me,  and  I  shall  not  help  you  unless 
I  can  go  shares  with  you.”  We  often  read  that  the  owner  of  a 
supposed  likely  horse  found  himself  “  forestalled  in  the  market,” 
and  declined  to  start  his  horse  until  matters  were  arranged  to  his 
satisfaction.  But  in  the  present  case  it  seems  to  have  been  known 
or  conjectured  that  matters  would  not  be  so  arranged,  and  pending 
efforts  at  arrangement  clever  people  were  busy  laying  against  the 
mare,  and  were,  no  doubt,  saying  to  themselves  in  their  favourite 
phrase  that  they  were  “  coining  money,”  while  the  public  backed 
the  mare  on  her  merits,  and  gladly  took  the  odds  offered  against 
her  until  fifty  minutes  before  the  time  set  for  the  race,  when  it 
was  announced  that  she  would  not  start,  and  the  public  no  doubt 
spoke  its  mind  on  the  transaction.  But  as  regards  bets  which 
awaited  settlement  after  this  race  it  appears  on  consideration 
doubtful  whether  they  are  payable.  There  is  in  the  first  place  a  pos¬ 
sibility  of  payment  being  resisted  on  the  ground  of  alleged  fraud. 
“  You  cannot  win  where  you  cannot  lose,”  and  if  persons  laying 
against  the  mare  knew  that  she  would  not  start,  they  would  be 
within  this  rule.  But  this  knowledge  would  be  difficult  to  prove. 
It  would  be  more  hopeful  to  resist  payment  on  the  ground  that 
this  race  is  not  “  P.  P.”  It  is  alleged,  however,  that  there  is  a 
practice  by  which  the  layers  of  odds  in  any  race  are  entitled  to  the 
money  they  win  by  laying  against  a  horse  which  does  not  start 
for  the  race,  if  the  bet  is  made  on  the  day  on  which  the  race  is  run. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  Committee  of  Tattersall’s  will 
recognize  this  practice  ;  but  if  they  do  not,  then  as  the  race  for  the 
Liverpool  Cup  is  not  “  P.  P.”  within  the  “  Rules  on  Betting,”  it 
follows  that  the  bets  on  the  mare  are  void,  and  a  good  deal  of  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  thrown  away.  One  feels  tolerably  impartial 
between  the  public  which  hopes  to  make  money  easily  by  backing 
horses  and  the  bookmakers  to  whom  these  hopes  are  a  source  of 
profit. 

A  case  which  threatened  to  be  similar  to  this  one  at  Liverpool 
was  that  of  the  Royal  Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot.  A  writer  in  the  Times 
stated  that  “  forestalling,  that  fruitful  source  of  complaint,  had  been 
busy  with  many  favourites,”  and  there  was  a  dark*  rumour  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  race  that  Thuringian  Prince  would  not  be  found 
among  the  starters,  “  owing  to  the  stable  not  having  the  money 
right.”  There  was  something  in  it,  and  an  hour  before  the  race 
the  trainer  of  Thuringian  Prince  declared  he  would  not  start.  But 
negotiations  were  entered  into,  and  the  money  was  made  right  at 
last.  “  In  plain  English,  the  owner  of  Thuringian  Prince  got  the 
price  about  his  horse  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  certainties  of  the  season  was  brought  off.”  The  same 
journal  states  that  Thuringian  Prince  started  at  100  to  30  against 
him  and  “  won  anyhow.” 

*W e  are  told  by  Admiral  Rous,  in  his  treatise  on  Racing,  that,  if 
money  be  betted  “  P.  P.”  against  a  horse  dead  or  legally  struck  out  at 
the  time  the  bet  was  laid,  it  would  be  void ;  but  not  so  if  the  horse 
was  dying,  or  if  the  bet  was  laid  before  the  declaration  was  made ; 
if  by  any  possibility  at  the  time  the  bet  was  made  the  horse  could 
start,  it  would  hold  good.  With  respect  to  bets  on  facts,  if  A, 
after  measuring  the  height  of  a  room,  backs  his  opinion  against  B, 
who  has  never  ascertained  it,  and  is  ignorant  that  A  has  taken 
this  advantage,  the  bet  would  be  void ;  equally  so,  if  A,  after  con¬ 
sulting  a  dictionary,  betted  on  the  spelling-  of  a  word,  the  wager 
would  not  hold  good ;  “  because,”  says  the  Admiral,  in  his  vigor¬ 
ous  style,  “  these  are  attempts  to  commit  robberies.”  There  is  a 
reported  case  belonging  to  the  time  when  our  Courts  entertained 
actions  upon  wagers  which  recognizes  the  principle  enunciated  by 
Admiral  Rous,  but  makes  rather  a  curious  application  of  it.  The 
plaintiff'  and  the  defendant  in  the  case  and  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Porter  having  been  at  Newmarket  races  in  October,  the  plaintiff 
one  evening  boasted  of  being  acquainted  with  Lord  Kensington 
and  having  conversed  with  him.  Porter  asserted  that  the  plaintiff' 
had  never  spoken  to  Lord  Kensington  in  his  life.  A  bet  was 
talked  of  upon  the  subject,  but  none  was  laid.  Next  morning  the 
parties  again  met,  when  Porter  asked,  “  What  will  you  now  lay 
that  you  conversed  with  Lord  Kensington  ?  ”  The  plaintiff 
answered,  “  Eighty  guineas  to  ten.”  The  money  was  accordingly 
deposited  in  the  hands  of  the  defendant  as  a  stakeholder.  Porter 
thereupon  exclaimed,  “  Now  I  have  you  ;  I  have  made  inquiries, 
and  the  person  vou  conversed  with  was  Lord  Kingston,  not  Lord 
Kensington.”  The  plaintiff  owned  his  mistake,  but  said  he  had 
been  imposed  upon,  and  gave  notice  to  the  defendant  not  to  pay  over 
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the  money.  We  should  have  felt  inclined  to  say,  in  the  words  of 
Admiral  Rous,  that  “'this  was  an  attempt  to  commit  a  robbery.” 
But  the  Judge  said  he  thought  the  action  to  recover  the  money  from 
the  stakeholder  could  not  be  maintained.  It  could  not  be  said  that 
the  point  was  certain  as  to  one  party  and  contingent  as  to  the 
other.  The  plaintiff  relied  upon  his  own  observation,  Porter  upon 
the  information  he  had  received ;  the  former  was  the  more  con¬ 
fident  of  the  two,  and  either  might  have  turned  out  to  have  been 
mistaken.  We  should  have  thought  that  the  case  closely  resem¬ 
bled  that  to  which  Admiral  Rous  refers  of  looking  out  a  word  in 
a  dictionary  before  betting  on  the  spelling  of  it.  However,  the 
principle  on  which  the  case  proceeded  was  the  same  as  that  laid 
down  in  another  case,  which  says  that  a  wager  is  a  contract  entered 
into  without  colour  or  fraud  between  two  persons  upon  mutual 
promises  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  “  according  as  some  prefixed  and 
equally  uncertain  contingency  should  happen.”  Under  the  Act 
of  1 845  all  contracts  by  way  of  wagering  are  void,  and  no  action 
can  be  brought  to  recover  money  alleged  to  be  won  upon  a  wager  ; 
but  in  considering  questions  upon  bets  which  come  before  the 
Committee  of  Tattersall’s,  it  may  be  useful  to  refer  to  former 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  law.  That  Committee  would  probably 
hold  that  a  wager  must  be  “  without  colour  or  fraud,”  and 
upon  an  “  equally  uncertain  contingency  ” ;  and  if  a  person  betted 
against  a  horse  knowing  that  it  would  be  struck  out,  we  should 
expect  that  such  bet  would  be  void.  But  it  would  be  difficult 
to  prove  such  knowledge ;  and  it  would  probably  be  said  that 
the  layer  of  odds  knew  that  the  owner's  agent  had  a  commission 
to  back  the  horse,  and  perhaps  also  that  the  horse  would  be  struck 
out  if  he  did  not  succeed,  but  he  could  not  know  that  he  would  not 
succeed.  If,  says  Admiral  Rous,  by  any  possibility  at  the  time 
the  bet  was  made  the  horse  could  start,  the  bet  would  hold  good. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say,  remembering  the  case  of  Thuringian 
Prince  at  Ascot,  that  there  was  no  such  possibility,  although  we 
might  say  in  the  language  of  the  Ring  that  it  was  a  “  moral  ”  that 
the  horse  would  not  start.  However,  if  this  is  not  a  “  P.  P.” 
race,  and  if  the  alleged  exception  in  favour  of  bets  made  on 
the  day  of  a  race  not  “  P.  P.”  is  not  recognized  by  the  Committee, 
the  bets  are  void,  and  we  could  not  regret  that  conclusion.  But 
it  deserves  notice  that  Admiral  Rous  is  by  no  means  inclined  to 
limit  the  number  of  “  P.  P.”  races.  “  Although,”  he  says,  “  ‘  P.  P.’ 
betting  is  a  formidable  medium  to  extort  money  from  the  public, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  book  on 
any  important  race  without  the  security  of  Play  or  Pay.”  This 
preference  for  “P.  P.”  in  great  races  implies  that  horse-breeding  is 
a  necessity  to  the  country,  that  thoroughbred  stock  could  not  be 
maintained  without  the  inducement  of  betting,  and  that  there  can 
be  no  serious  betting  without  “  P.  P.”  These  assumptions  were 
made  by  witnesses  before  a  Parliamentary  Committee  in  1845,  and 
it  would  be  difficult  to  contend  that  the  Act  of  that  year  does  not 
recognize  them.  The  Admiral  narrates  a  circumstance  which 
occurred  at  Newmarket  in  1812  which  ought  to  have  taught  the 
Jockey  Club  “  that  non-‘  P.  P.’  betting  was  impracticable  in  large 
betting  races,  and  that  the  Ring  could  not  protect  themselves 
against  the  tricks  of  horseowners  without  ‘  P.P.’  ”  The  general 
diffusion  of  intelligence  has  in  our  time  placed  the  Ring  and  the 
horseowners,  and,  we  might  add,  the  sporting  public,  pretty  much 
upon  an  equality.  But  in  1812  “two  horses  belonging  to  a  noble 
lord  ”  were  made  the  means  of  perpetrating  a  gross  fraud  upon  the 
Ring,  and  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  which  was  not  at  that  time 
a  “  P.  P.”  race,  has  been  so  ever  since.  “  It  must  be  evident,”  says 
Admiral  Rous,  “  to  every  man  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  think, 
that  if  the  Jockey  Club  had  the  power  to  abolish  ‘P.  P.’  betting, 
they  could  not  prevent  horseowners  from  robbing  the  Ring  or  their 
own  friends  by  starting  horses  unprepared.”  But  notwithstanding 
this  weighty  opinion  in  favour  of  “  P.  P.”  betting,  we  should  not 
be  sorry  to  hear  that  the  bets  laid  against  Fraulein  were  off, 
although  we  could  not  feel  any  sympathy  with  either  party  ,  in  the 
dispute. 

Another  illustration  of  the  rule  as  to  “  P.  P.”  betting  is  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  race  for  the  Alexandra  Plate  at  Ascot.  Odds  were 
laid  on  Marie  Stuart  for  that  race  by  persons  who  thought  she 
would  be  started  for  it  in  preference  to  her  stable  companion  Don¬ 
caster.  Marie  Stuart  did  not  start,  but  her  backers  did  not  lose 
their  money  because  this  race  is  undoubtedly  not  “  P.  P.”  The 
Ascot  Cup,  in  which  the  same  two  horses  were  engaged,  is  “  P.  P.,” 
and  the  backers  of  Marie  Stuart  for  that  race,  for  which  also  she 
did  not  start,  lost  their  money.  There  was  of  course  no  question 
here  about  “  forestalling.”  Mr.  Merry  had  two  good  horses  en¬ 
gaged  ;  the  public  backed  both,  and  he  only  started  one  of  them. 
But  the  prevalence  of  this  practice  of  “  forestalling  ”  is  shown  by 
the  recent  resolution  of  the  Jockey  Club  against  watching  trials. 
Henceforward  owners  will  perhaps  be  able  to  keep  their  good 
things  wholly  to  themselves ;  and  if  they  cannot,  they  will  still  be 
able  to  obtain  a  share  by  threatening  to  follow  tbe  course  taken  by 
Fraulein’s  owner.  This  “  great  commotion  ”  at  Liverpool  has  an 
interest  wider  than  the  sphere  of  racegoers.  If,  as  some  legislators 
have  thought,  betting  is  necessary  to  encourage  horse-breeding, 
the  owners  of  horses  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  directly  asserting 
their  right  to  a  share  of  the  bets.  They  may  say  with  truth  that 
they  cannot  keep  horses  in  training  on  “  popularity.” 
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WAP, BURTON'S  EDWARD  III.* 

“  rp HE  Epochs  of  Modern  History  ”  Series,  which  started,  if  we 
remember  right,  with  “the  Protestant  Revolution,”  has 
now  gone  over  various  parts  of  the  ground  between  the  Cru¬ 
sades  and  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  The  last  two  volumes  have 
appeared  iu  inverted  order,  this  present  one  ending  where  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  Mr.  Gak'dner’s  Houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  began — 
with  the  death  of  Edward  III.  The  half-century  of  that  King’s 
reign  forms  Mr.  Warburton’s  subject — not  so  marked  an  “epoch  ” 
as  some  of  those  treated  of  in  former  volumes,  as  indeed  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  first  of  the  series  which  bears  for  title  the 
name  of  an  individual  ruler,  and  not  of  any  great  war  or  move¬ 
ment.  Edward  IIl.’s  reign,  like  most  reigns,  is  only  a  fragment, 
not  a  complete  chapter  of  history.  It  ends  a  phase  of  the  Scottish 
wars  which  began  in  the  days  of  Edward’s  grandfather ;  it  sees 
the  beginning  of  a  war  between  England  and  France  which  lasts 
till  the  days  of  Edward’s  great-grandson,  and  the  gathering  of  a 
storm  among  the  peasantry  which  does  not  burst  till  the  next 
reign.  To  make  a  dramatic  whole,  the  events  of  those  fifty  and 
odd  years  must  be  grouped  round  Edward  himself,  whose 
fortunes  rise  and  decline  almost  like  those  of  the  hero  of  a  solar 
myth.  Mr.  Warburton  divides  the  reign  into  five  periods  of  ten 
years  each,  the  third  of  which  carries  us  to  Edward’s  noontide  of 
success  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers  and  the  capture  of  the  French 
King.  The  last  decade  is  one  of  rapid  disaster  and  decline,  till  the 
sun  of  Edward’s  fortunes  sets  with  the  loss  of  almost  all  the  land 
he  had  inherited  or  won  upon  the  Continent : — 

The  external  history  of  the  whole  epoch,  so  far  as  its  most  conspicuous 
actors  were  concerned,  thus  returns,  as  it  were,  upon  itself ;  and  this  is 
equally  time  of  its  several  portions.  At  the  end  of  every  ten  years  or  so  a 
great  and  apparently  decisive  battle  is  fought,  but  the  general  aspect  of 
affairs  is  scarcely  altered  by  the  event.  The  same  negociations  and  counter- 
negociations,  the  same  diplomatic  thrusts  and  parries,  the  same  menaces 
and  courtesies  are  renewed  ;  and  after  all  we  hardly  seem  to  advance  a  step, 
any  more  than  in  a  dream,  towards  a  practical  result.  A  good  deal  of 
this  is  doubtless  traceable  to  the  character  of  the  English  King  himself. 
His  reign  was  for  a  long  time  great  and  prosperous,  in  spite  of  extravagant 
expenditure,  shortsighted  legislation,  and  vacillating  foreign  policy  ;  because, 
by  his  personal  prowess,  liberality,  and  splendour,  his  ready  tact,  incessant 
activity,  and  marvellous  good  fortune,  he  carried  his  people  with  him, 
enlisted  their  sympathy,  and  commanded  their  admiration.  But,  unlike  his 
grandfather,  the  great  Edward  I.,  he  lived  and  laboured  for  glory  and  ambi¬ 
tion,  not  for  practical  or  permanent  objects.  His  work  and  influence  were 
personal  and  evanescent.  The  moment  his  vigour  begins  to  decline  and  his 
busy  and  brilliant  individuality  to  fade  away  out  of  the  foreground, 
the  shadows  of  disaster  stalk  in  and  gradually  take  possession  of  the  scene. 

Except  tbe  last  sentence,  wbicb  is  a  piece  of  magniloquent  jargon 
singularly  misplaced  in  a  scbool-book,  the  extract  is  a  good  criticism 
upon  Edward’s  foreign  doings.  His  reputation  has,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  somewhat  declined  since  the  days  when  Sir  Roger  da 
Coverley,  in  the  course  of  his  visit  to  Westminster  Abbey,  informed 
the  Spectator  “that,  iu  Sir  Richard  Baker’s  opinion,  Edward  III. 
was  one  of  the  greatest  princes  that  ever  sat  upon  the  English 
throne.”  Modern  critics  would  hardly  admit  that  he  was  rightly 
described  in  the  language  of  Thomson  and  Mallet’s  masque  of 
Alfred  as : — 

a  king  indeed  ; 

Matchless  in  arms ;  iu  arts  of  peaceful  rule, 

A  sovereign’s  truest  glory,  yet  more  fam’d, 

or  feel  disposed  to  join  in  the  ecstatic  address: — 

0  father  of  mankind  ! 

Successive  praises  from  a  grateful  land 

Shall  saint  thy  name  for  ever ! 

— so  ready  were  our  ancestors  to  surround  with  a  halo  the  head  of 
any  man  who  had  fought  stoutly  against  the  French.  Looked  at 
with  more  critical  eyes,  Edward  III.  hardly  shows  that  extra¬ 
ordinary  zeal  “  to  make  his  people  blest  ”  which  the  authors  of  the 
masque  attribute  to  him ;  and,  even  considered  simply  as  a  soldier, 
he  was  far  from  attaining  the  highest  excellence.  Philosophical 
historians  of  the  present  day,  instead  of  treating  his  reign  as  a 
period  of  peculiar  glory  and  prosperity,  are  more  inclined  to 
regard  it  as  a  mistake  altogether ;  to  lament  the  madness  that  set 
him  upon  conquering  France  when  he  should  have  been  conquering 
Scotland,  if  anything  ;  to  avert  their  eyes  from  the  false  glitter  of 
chivalry  and  martial  fame,  and  fix  them  upon  such  real  and  prosaic 
miseries  as  the  Black  Death,  the  rise  of  prices,  and  the  difficulties 
and  disputes  of  agricultural  labourers  and  their  employers. 
Edward  himself  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fairly — perhaps  in  some 
points  rather  leniently — judged  in  the  book  before  us.  While 
pointing  out  that  neither  as  warrior  nor  legislator  does  he  take  a 
very  high  place,  and  commenting  on  his  frequent  arbitrary  conduct, 
his  reckless  expenditure,  and  the  unblushing  bad  faith  which  he  some¬ 
times  displayed,  the  writer  gives  him  credit  for  understanding  the 
importance  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  his  people,  and  for  the 
possession  of  some  popular  and  national  qualities  : — - 

He  was  a  genuine  Englishman  in  his  rough  and  ready,  and  often  in¬ 
coherent,  policy  ;  in  his  contempt  for  foreigners  and  his”  audacious  con- 
iidence  in  himself  and  his  countrymen  ;  in  his  love  of  manly  exertion  ; 
his  personal  pride  and  popular  sympathies,  and  his  freedom  from  lasting 
enmity  and  vindictiveness.  lie  might  almost  be  called  a  typical  English¬ 
man,  were  it  not  for  a  certain  love  of  frippery,  fine  clothes,  and  scenic  effect, 
which  he  probably  inherited  with  his  French  blood. 

*  Edward  III.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Warburton,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  All 
Souls  College,  Oxford ;  Her  Majesty’s  Senior  Inspector  of  Schools.  With 
Three  Maps.  London :  Longmans  &  Co.  1875. 
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Notwithstanding  these  English  qualities,  Mr.  Warburton  is  dis¬ 
posed  to  deny  Edward  any  knowledge  of  the  national  speech.  “  It 
would/'  he  says,  “  be  a  bold  assertion  that  he  could  read,  write,  or 
speak  English.”  We  fear  that  the  motto  of 

Hay,  hay,  the  wythe  swan  ! 

By  Goddes  soul  I  am  thy  man, 

which  adorned  Edward's  “  harness  of  white  buckram  inlaid  with 
silver,”  can  hardly  be  urged  against  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  War- 
burton.  Edward  may  not  have  even  understood  it  himself,  and 
indeed  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  in  it  for  anybody  to  under¬ 
stand.  Froissart,  however,  in  one  of  his  three  versions  of  the  story 
of  the  Calais  burgesses,  does  attribute  to  him  a  power  both  of  under¬ 
standing  and  speaking  English.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not 
require  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  any  language  to  order  six 
men's  heads  to  be  cut  off,  which  is  all  that  he  is  then  said  to  have 
uttered  “  en  langage  englois,”  but  still  it  shows  sufficient  proficiency 
for  practical  purposes. 

The  author  brings  out  well  that  the  war  between  England  and 
France  was  provoked  rather  by  Philip  than  by  Edward,  who  had 
virtually  dropped  his  claim  to  the  French  crown,  and  was  not,  at 
that  moment  at  least,  desirous  of  war  with  France.  It  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Englishmen  to  be  always  ready  to  believe  the  worst  of 
themselves,  and  historians  have  moralized  upon  the  culpable  ambi¬ 
tion  of  Edward  till  most  people  seem  to  fancy  that  Philip  of  Valois 
was  a  peaceable  and  inoffensive  being  who  was  suddenly  confronted 
by  his  English  neighbour  with  a  “  Stand  and  deliver.”  In  reality 
Edward  was  “  goaded  into  war  ” — the  phrase  is  not  too  strong, 
when  we  consider  Philip’s  intrigues  in  Scotland  and  aggressions  in 
Aquitaine.  We  need  not  be  hard  on  either  party.  Looking  at  the 
matter  in  the  spirit  of  the  fashionable  modern  philosophy,  we  may 
almost  say  that,  placed  as  they  were,  Edward  and  Philip  could  no 
more  help  running  into  each  other  than  two  trains  propelled  in 
opposite  directions  on  the  same  line.  Philip  naturally  tended  to 
the  absorption  of  Aquitaine,  Edward  as  naturally  tried  to  arrest 
the  process ;  but  the  destinies  were  too  strong  for  him,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Aquitaine  slipped  from  his  grasp  as  inevitably  as  if 
•Crecy  and  Poitiers  had  been  French  victories.  On  the  subject  of 
the  F rench  succession  we  note  two  slips  of  the  pen  with  respect  to 
the  infant  who  is  reckoned  as  John  I.  in  the  line  of  the  French 
Kings.  He  is  here  called  “  Louis  XI.,”  and  his  life  and  reign  of  a 
few  days  are  extended  to  five  months.  In  the  genealogical  table 
illustrating  the  text,  however,  he  is  set  down  as  “John  I.,  lived 
9  days.” 

The  events  of  the  great  war,  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
said  against  “  drum  and  trumpet  history,”  will  ever  remain  to  or¬ 
dinary  readers,  and,  above  all,  to  young  readers,  the  most  inter¬ 
esting-  part  of  Edward’s  reign,  are  told  with  clearness  and  spirit, 
and  not  at  undue  length.  Mr.  Warburton  avowredly  would  willingly 
believe  that  Queen  Philippa  accompanied  the  army  which  fought  the 
battle  of  Nevil’s  Cross,  “  if  the  statement  rested  on  better  authority.” 
We  think  he  would  have  done  better  to  have  been  more  decided  in 
rejecting  this  ill-authenticated  story,  especially  as,  in  addition  to 
the  negative  evidence  against  it,  it  has  been  asserted  that  there  is 
proof  of  Philippa’s  presence  at  Ypres  on  the  day  of  Nevil’s  Cross. 
His  language,  too,  gives  the  impression  that  the  story  represents 
the  Queen  as  actually  present  during  the  battle,  whereas  Jehan  le 
Bel  and  almost  all  the  different  versions  of  Froissart  distinctly  say 
that  before  the  fight  began  she  retired  into  Newcastle.  We  must 
observe  also  that  Villani  is  not,  as  Mr.  Warburton  intimates,  the 
only  historian  who  “mentions  the  employment  of  cannon  atCreci.” 
He  is  the  only  one  who  lays  much  stress  upon  them,  or  clearly  dis¬ 
tinguishes  them  as  firearms ;  but  the  Amiens  manuscript  of  Frois¬ 
sart  states  that  “  li  Engles  .  .  .  descliquierent  aucuns  kanons  qu’il 
avoient  en  le  bataille,  pour  esbahir  les  Geneuois,”  and  according  to 
the  Chronicler  of  St.  Denis  they  produced  the  desired  effect — 
“  lesquels  Anglois  gietterent  trois  canons :  dont  il  advint  que  les 
Genevois  arbalestiers  qui  estoient  au  premier  front  tournerent  les 
dos  et  laissierent  a  traire ;  si  ne  scet  l’en  se  ce  fu  par  traison,  mais 
Dieu  le  scet.”  Another  manuscript  of  Froissart,  which  M.  Luce 
-classes  among  those  of  the  “  premiere  redaction  revisee,”  says : — 
“  Les  Engles  avoient  entre  eulx  deulx  des  bonbardieaulx,  et  en 
firent  deux  ou  trois  descliquier  sur  ces  Geneuois,  qui  trop  mal  or- 
deneement  se  mirent  quant  il  les  oirent  ruer.”  Of  the  Amiens 
manuscript,  without  entering  into  the  question  whether  it  repre¬ 
sents  Froissart’s  first  or  second  version,  we  may  say  that  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  the  French,  as  opposed  to  the  English,  story.  It  is 
natural  enough  that  it  should  be  in  the  French  story  that  the 
cannon  appear.  We  remember  in  the  disastrous  days  of  Sedan 
hearing  a  Frenchman  lay  down  that,  after  all,  man  for  man,  the 
French  were  as  good  as  their  foes,  and  that  the  chassepot  was 
notoriously  superior  to  the  needle-gun,  “  but  it  is  that  sacree  artil¬ 
lery  of  the  Prussians  !  ”  The  vanquished  of  Crecy  no  doubt  felt 
a  similar  desire  to  attribute  their  misfortunes  to  the  sacree  artillery 
of  Edward.  Why,  by  the  way,  does  the  author,  wdien  on  the  subject 
of  the  tax  upon  salt  imposed  by  the  States-Generalof  1 35  5,  speak  of  it 
as  au  impost  “  which  has  always  been,  for  some  mysterious  reason, 
exasperating  to  the  French  people”?  There  is  no  mystery  in  a  tax 
upon  a  necessary  of  life  having  an  exasperating  effect,  and  salt  was 
especially  a  necessary  in  days  when  the  whole  supply  of  meat  for 
the  winter  had  to  be  salted  down  in  the  autumn— such  at  least 
was  English  domestic  economy,  and  doubtless  French  likewise. 

Mr.  Warburton  in  his  preface  gives  a  list  of  “  a  few  out  of  many 
writers  whose  works  should  be  studied  by  any  who  wish  to  fill  up 
these  outlines  with  more  thorough  and  detailed  information.”  He 
truly  remarks  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  contemporary  authorities 


for  the  earlier  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that  “  Froissart 
did  not  reach  manhood  till  it  had  passed  its  meridian  ” ;  but  he  omits 
to  mention  Jehan  le  Bel,  who  actually  served  in  the  Scottish  cam¬ 
paign  of  1327,  of  which  he  has  left  a  vivid  account,  and  upon 
whose  Chronicles  Froissart  founded  the  earlier  part  of  his  own 
work.  For  the  history  of  the  Good  Parliament,  aud  of  the  close 
of  Edward’s  reign  generally,  Mr.  Warburton  refers  his  readers  to 
the  translation  of  a  contemporary  chronicle  printed  in  the 
Archceologia,  and  makes  frequent  quotations  from  it.  But  we 
recommend  him  to  add  in  his  next  edition  that  the  original  of  this 
curious  and  outspoken  work  has  recently  been  discovered,  and  is 
printed  in  the  Rolls  series  of  Chronicles.  In  recounting  the  doings 
of  the  Good  Parliament,  Mr.  Warburton  does  not  forget  to  do 
justice  to  the  hero  of  Poitiers  in  his  less  well-known  character  of  a 
political  reformer — perhaps  more  than  justice,  for,  mindful  of  the 
prior  claims  of  King  John’s  Barons  and  of  Simon  of  Montfort,  we 
can  hardly  admit  the  Prince’s  right  to  be  called  “  the  leader  of  the 
first  great  popular  movement  of  reform.”  It  is  not  one  of  the 
least  merits  of  the  Black  Prince  that  he  was  proof  against  Richard 
Lyons's  attempt  to  buy  his  favour.  To  be  sure,  he  somewhat 
marred  the  dignity  of  his  refusal  of  the  bribe  by  subsequent  regrets 
that  he  had  hot  taken  what  was  offered  him  by  the  enemy,  and 
bestowed  it  upon  his  Parliamentary  friends — a  curious  incident, 
showing  that  the  patriots  of  Edward  HI.’s  time,  like  those  of 
Charles  Il.’s,  were  not  above  pecuniary  gratifications. 

It  is  a  good  point  of  Mr.  Warburton's  work  that  he  takes 
special  pains  to  give  his  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  state  of 
society  at  the  time  of  which  he  writes.  The  most  trifling  details 
are  not  useless  if  they  help  a  child  to  realize  that  the  men  of  the 
fourteenth  century  were  not  mere  ghosts  in  knightly  armour,  but 
ate  and  drank  and  farmed  and  traded  like  ordinary  mortals,  and 
did  not  all  live  in  castles  or  at  the  King’s  Court.  Mr.  Warburton 
describes  how  the  eastern  counties  in  Edward’s  days  were 
“  swarming  with  traders  and  workers,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
the  north-western  are  at  present,”  and  how  home  and  foreign 
buyers  and  sellers  flocked  to  the  great  fair  of  Stourbridge,  “  now 
scarcely  remembered  on  the  spot.”  He  describes  the  manor- 
house  of  the  gentleman  and  the'  cottage  of  the  serf,  what  wages 
were  paid  and  received,  and  how  people  lived  and  amused  them¬ 
selves,  descending  even  to  such  small,  but  to  the  youthful  reader 
always  interesting,  points  as  dress  and  dinners.  An  account  of 
the  two  great  poets  of  the  age,  Langland  and  Chaucer,  concludes 
the  work.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  is  perhaps  not  a  very  good  theme  for  a  work  of  this  class,  the 
plan  of  which  is  best  suited  to  periods  which  are  governed  by 
some  leading  idea.  Edward’s  reign  affords  a  succession  of  striking 
incidents,  such  as  would  supply  fine  material  for  a  few  chapters 
in  some  new  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  if  we  had  an  English 
Walter  Scott  to  tell  them ;  but  it  hardly  has  a  leading  idea,  even 
the  great  war,  which,  as  the  author  says,  is  “  the  backbone  of  the 
story,”  being  carried  on  in  a  somewhat  fitful  and  aimless  fashion. 
But  Mr.  Warburton  has  handled  his  subject  skilfully,  subdividing 
it  into  clearly  marked  periods,  keeping  his  various  groups  of  events 
in  good  perspective,  and  telling  his  story  in  a  pleasant  and  readable 
manner. 


SHAKSPEARE’S  LIBRARY.* 

WE  must  plead  guilty  to  being  fairly  “  beat  ”  by  Mr.  W. 

Carew  Hazlitt.  Quite  recently  we  devoted  two 
articles  to  his  reissue  of  Dodsley’s  Old  Plays,  and  another  to  his 
edition  of  Sir  John  Suckling’s  Works,  and  for  some  weeks  past  we 
have  had  sundry  more  volumes  of  the  Dodsley,  and  a  reprint  of  the 
Works  of  Thomas  Randolph,  casting  reproachful  glances  upon  us 
from  our  table ;  when,  as  if  this  were  not  enough  at  once,  we 
are  now  called  upon  to  notice  no  fewer  than  six  volumes  of 
Shalispeare' s  Library,  “  carefully  revised  and  greatly  enlarged,” 
and  “  the  text  now  first  formed  from  a  new  collation  of  the  original 
copies.”  We  are  hardly  clear  as  to  the  precise  meaning  intended 
to  be  conveyed  by  the  two  words  which  we  have  printed  in  italics 
in  the  above  extract  from  the  editor's  title-page.  To  make  sense, 
surely  one  or  the  other  ought  to  have  been  omitted.  But,  at  any 
rate,  one  clear  assertion  is  conveyed,  namely,  that,  as  far  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  work  is  concerned,  this  process  of  collation  has  been  thoroughly 
carried  out ;  and  we  are  not  at  all  inclined  to  deny  that  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  may  have  been  taken  in  the  matter.  But  how  is 
this  absolute  assertion  to  be  reconciled  with  a  statement  which  we 
oddly  enough  stumbled  upon  at  our  very  first  opening  of  the  second 
volume  ?  The  work  is  JEuphues'  Gulden  Legacie,  and  the  text  has  : — 
“  least  I  might  be  counted  unkind  in  not  saluting  so  faire  a  creature, 
I  will  goe  with  thee  to  Phcebe  ” ;  to  which  is  appended  a  note : — 
“Mr.  Collier  says  thaPhhe  edit,  of  1598  has  salving”  (instead  of 
saluting),  which  looks  very  like  an  admission  that  the  older  editor 
had  collated  the  passage  and  that  the  new  one  had  not.  The 
words  were  used  indiscriminately  in  those  days,  and  Spenser  in 
particular  gave  the  preference  to  what  now  sounds  to  our  ears  so 
uncouthly : — 

By  this  that  straunger  Knight  in  presence  came, 

And  goodly  salved  them. 


*  Shalispeare' s  Library :  a  Collection  of  the  Plays,  Romances,  Novels, 
and  histories  employed  by  Shalispeare  in  the  composition  of  his  IPorks. 
With  Introduction  and  Notes.  Second  Edition.  Carefully  revised  and 
greatly  enlarged.  The  text  now  first  formed  from  a  new  collation  of  the 
original  copies.  6  vols.  London :  Beeves  &  Turner. 
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Another  instance  which  has  somewhat  shaken  our  faith  occurs  at 
p.  73,  vol  iii.,  where,  in  reprinting  the  tale  of  the  Fishwife  of  Brent¬ 
ford  from  the  old  tract  which  hears  the  quaint  title  of  “  Westward  for 
Smelts/’  Mr.  Hazlitt  goes  a  little  out  of  his  way  to  say  that  “  the 
text  exhibited  by  Mr.  Halliwell  is  not  true  to  the  original.”  Now, 
as  this  gentleman  had  been  specially  thanked  in  the  preface 
for  having,  with  his  “  habitual  liberality,  accorded  me  leave  to 
make  whatever  use  I  pleased  of  his  prefaces  and  notes,”  we  were 
curious  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  serious  charge ;  and  having 
Mr.  Halliwell’s  reprint  of  Westward  for  Smelts  at  hand,  we  made, 
ourselves,  “  newN  and  for  the  first  time,”  a  collation  with  Mr. 
Hazlitt’s  text,  and  found  that  they  hardly  varied  in  a  single 
syllable.  One  of  these  differences,  involving,  in  the  old  spelling, 
the  change  of  only  a  single  letter,  is  in  the  case  of  an  objurgation  on 
all  unchaste  wives  where  Mr.  Halliwell  calls  upon  the  Pope  to  be 
the  agent,  while  Mr.  Hazlitt  prefers  the  vulgar  synonym  of  the 
Morbus  Gallicus.  Remembering  the  persecution  of  which  the 
late  Mr.  Turnbull  was  the  victim,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
Mr.  Halliwell  deserves  praise  for  adhering  to  what  he  believed  to 
be  the  true  reading,  and  not  less  for  his  honesty  in  adding  a  note 
to  say  that  it  was  “  an  oath  not  uncommon  in  writers  of  this 
date.”  But,  after  all,  what  has  this  to  do  with  Shakspeare? 
Westward  for  Smelts  could  never  have  furnished  a  part  of 
'Shakspeare’s  library.  It  was  not  published  for  six  years  after 
Shakspeare’s  death,  and  Oymbeline  and  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor  owe  no  more  to  the  stories  contained  in  it  than  they  do 
to  the  pleasing  “  Tales  ”  which  Charles  Lamb  and  his  sister  gave 
to  the  world  two  centuries  afterwards.  And  here  in  fact  we  are 
brought  at  this  early  stage  to  the  great  blot  of  the  work,  which 
was  conspicuous  enough  when  it  extended  to  no  more  than  two 
volumes,  and  is  not  the  less  discernible  now  that  it  is  beaten  out 
into  six.  What  may  truly  be  called  the  library  of  Shakspeare  was 
a  very  limited  affair  indeed.  The  volumes  which  composed  it 
might  be  numbered  on  the  fingers ;  and  when  to  a  novelette  or  two 
and  the  Decameron  are  added  North’s  Translation  of  Plutarch 
and  Holinshed’s  Chronicle ,  the  catalogue  is  pretty  well  exhausted. 

But  let  us  see  how  Mr.  Hazlitt  buckrams  his  theory.  Love's 
Labour's  Lost  was,  we  saw,  the  first  drama  selected,  and  here  we 
confess  to  have  been  fairly  puzzled  at  starting,  for  we  had  always 
been  taught  that  of  all  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  this  was  the  one 
particular  work  which-  had  been  most  strictly  and  entirely  evolved 
out  of  the  poet’s  own  moral  consciousness.  But  we  were  wrong.  In 
the  drama  mention  is  made  of  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand 
crowns  being  due  from  one  king  to  another,  and  Mr.  Hunter,  it 
appears,  discovered  that  in  Monstrelet’s  Chronicles  a  story  is  told 
of  a  King  of  France  engagimg  to  pay  that  precise  sum  to  a  King  of 
Navarre.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Chronicles  it  is  particularly  stated 
that  the  money  is  due  for  the  purchase  of  certain  lordships,  while  in 
the  play  it  is  stated  with  equal  particularity  to  be  owing  on  account 
of  a  sum  disbursed  in  bygone  wars.  On  this  Mr.  Dyce  curtly  remarks 
that  it  “appears  to  show  that  the  original  tale  had  an  admixture  of 
historic  truth.”  The  reader  would  hardly  suppose  that  this  is  all 
that  the  cautious  Aberdonian  says  when  he  reads  in  Mr.  Hazlitt 
that  “  the  annexed  extract  from  Monstrelet,  translated  by  Johnes, 
1807,  i.  54,  is  given  here  in  pursuance  of  a  suggestion  found  in  Dyce’s 
edition  of  Shakspeare,  1868,  ii.  161.”  The  next  play  is  the  Mid¬ 
summer  Night's  Dream,  in  the  framework  of  which  Theseus  plays 
a  prominent  part,  and  North’s  translation  of  Plutarch’s  life  of  that 
semi-fabulous  personage  is  therefore  reprinted  at  full  length.  To 
this,  under  the  circumstances,  we  make  no  objection,  as  it  is 
quite  evident  that  Shakspeare  must  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  work.  It  might  be  asked,  however,  whether  it  is  not 
barred  for  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  purposes  by  his  declaration  in  the 
reface,  in  reply  to  an  excellent  hint  from  Mr.  Furnivall,  that  he 
as  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  parallel  passages  in  prose 
“  should  rather  find  a  place  in  an  edition  of  the  poet,  where  they 
would  enjoy  the  advantage  of  immediate  juxtaposition  ”  ;  as  if  the 
process  were  not  capable  of  reversal,  and  the  interest  of  these  long 
prose  extracts,  extending  in  some  cases  beyond  a  hundred  pages, 
might  not  have  been  infinitely  increased  by  the  reader’s  attention 
being  specially  called  to  the  more  striking  points  of  resemblance. 
The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  illustrated  by  “  The  Story  of  the  Two 
Brothers  of  Avignon,”  which  was  not  printed  for  a  dozen  years 
after  the  drama ;  but,  as  Mr.  Hazlitt  says,  and  we  are  certainly 
not  in  a  position  to  contradict  him,  the  story  as  here  related 
“  possibly  may  have  been  seen  by  Shakspeare  in  some  earlier  pub¬ 
lication.”  Under  such  elastic  conditions  it  is  hard  to  fix  any 
limits  to  which  Shakspeare’s  library  may  not  be  extended. 

We  now  come  to  Romeo  and  Juliet,  whose  exquisitely  beautiful 
Btory  has  been  a  favourite  with  so  many  nations.  Mr.  Hazlitt  here 
follows  Mr.  Collier  in  giving  “  The  Tragicall  Historye  of  Romeus 
and  Juliet,  written  first  in  Italian  by  Bandell,  and  now  inEnglishe 
by  Ar[thur]  Br[ooke],  1562,”  and  “The  Goodly  History  of 
the  True  and  Constant  Love  between  Romeus  and  Julietta,” 
extracted  from  Painter’s  Palace  of  Pleasure,  1567.  But  Ban- 
dello  was  not  the  first  recorder  of  the  sad  story.  Luigi  da 
Porto  preceded  him  by  many  years,  and  we  do  not  see  how 
Mr.  Hazlitt,  on  his  own  principle,  could  refuse  to  admit  that 
Shakspeare  “  may  possibly  ”  have  seen  a  manuscript  translation 
of  the  earlier  work.  This  very  ground  indeed  has  been  taken  by 
a  learned  Italian,  Signor  Pace-Sanfelice,  whose  laboured  argument 
to  prove  it  is  a  pleasing  effort  of  literary  enthusiasm.  We 
hardly  think  he  has  established  his  point;  but  Ben  Jonson  speaks 
of  his  teacher  that  “  cried  Italian  ”  to  him,  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
think  of  old  John  Florio,  for  instance,  that  famous  preelector 
lingual  Italicce,  performing  the  same  kind  office  to  his  friend 


Shakspeare,  first  intoning  the  original  and  expounding  as  he  went 
on.  This  noble  play  is  receiving  an  extraordinary  amount  of  illus¬ 
tration  at  the  present  moment.  Prince  Leopold  has  “  handselled  ” 
his  admission  into  the  republic  of  letters  by  a  graceful  present  to 
the  new  Shakspeare  Society  of  a  reprint  of  the  two  first  quartos  in 
parallel  texts,  and  Mr.  Furnivall  and  his  coadjutors  are  carrying 
out  the  idea  with  characteristic  energy.  Mr.  F.  W.  Cosens,  too, 
as  Mr.  Hazlitt  reminds  us,  has  “  lately  favoured  his  friends  with  a 
private  impression  of  two  Spanish  plays  on  the  same  story  in  an 
English  dress  ” ;  but  he  omits  to  mention  the  singular  taste  and 
skill  displayed  in  effecting  the  transformation. 

When  Richard  II.  is  arrived  at,  the  editor  reverts  to  the  resolution 
he  had  forgotten  when  he  illustrated  Lo  ve's  Labour's  Lost ,  and  simply 
refers  us  to  the  “  Chronicles.”  At  the  same  time,  however,  he  finds 
space  to  mention  that  there  is  a  “  curious  early  reference  ”  to  this 
drama  in  a  MS.  which  was  discovered  at  Northumberland  House, 
and  printed  by  Mr.  Spedding  in  1870.  What  this  has  to  do 
with  Shalcspeare's  Library  we  cannot  imagine,  as  it  is  simply  a 
bare  mention  of  “  Richard  II.”  and  “  Richard  III.”  scribbled  on 
the  outer  leaf  or  cover  of  a  manuscript  volume  containing  Bacon’s 
Conference  of  Pleasure.  The  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  are  passed 
over  with  still  greater  brevity;  but  Henry  V.  was,  it  appears, 
represented  by  a  ballad  of  real  life  and  spirit,  called  “  Agincourt ; 
or,  the  English  Bowman’s  Glory.”  We  are  not  favoured  with  any 
information  as  to  its  probable  date,  or  the  source  from  which  it 
was  procured,  and  we  think  we  perceive  marks  of  editorial  remiss¬ 
ness  in  the  following  stanza : — 

Agincourt,  Agincourt ! 

Know  ye  not  Agincourt  ? 

English  of  every  sort, 

High  men  and  low  men. 

Fought  that  day  wondrous  well,  as 
All  our  old  stories  told  us, 

Thankes  to  our  Bowmen !  i 

Here  no  particular  acumen  is  required  to  discover  that  either  the 
fifth  line  should  have  bold  instead  of  well,  or  the  sixth  tell  instead 
of  told.  For  our  own  part,  we  incline  to  the  former,  and  would 
read : — 

Fought  that  day  wondrous  well,  as 
All  our  old  stories  tell  us, 

Thankes  to  our  Bowmen  ! 

We  pass  over  the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  and  come  to  the 
Merchant  of  Venice,  which  perhaps  admits  of  more  illustration  of 
this  sort  than  any  other  play  of  the  series;  but  even  here 
all  is  mere  guesswork  as  to  the  form  in  which  it  may  have  been 
found  in  the  imaginary  “  Library  ”  of  the  poet.  The  Jew  and  the 
pound  of  flesh,  and  the  choice  between  the  three  caskets,  are 
among  the  very  oldest  stock-in-trade  of  the  professional  tale¬ 
teller.  To  the  selections  made  by  Mr.  Collier,  the  present  com¬ 
piler  has  added  a  couple  of  ballads,  of  one  of  which  he  vaguely 
says  “  an  edition.exists  coeval,  or  nearly  so,  with  Shakspeare’s  time,” 
while  of  the  other  he  gives  no  account  at  all.  It  can  hardly  be  said 
that  this  is  a  satisfactory  style  of  editing.  For  our  own  part  w« 
should  greatly  have  preferred  a  transcript  of  the  “  Persian  manu¬ 
script  in  the  possession  of  Ensign  Thomas  Munro,  of  the  first  bat¬ 
talion  of  Sepoys,  now  at  Tanjore,”  which  the  Ensign  translated 
himself,  and  communicated  to  Malone.  This  young  man,  whoso 
literary  tastes  showed  themselves  so  early,  became  before  long  the 
greatest  of  our  Eastern  administrators,  “than  whom,”  said  Mr. 
Canning,  “  Europe  never  produced  a  more  accomplished  statesman, 
nor  India,  so  fertile  in  heroes,  a  more  skilful  soldier,”  and  has 
been  singled  out  by  so  cautious  a  critic  as  Sir  Henry  Taylor  as  pos¬ 
sessing  the  most  powerful  faculties  of  statesmanship  of  any  man  of 
his  generation.  If  only  for  the  sake  of  the  source  from  which 
it  came,  it  would  surely  have  been  worth  while  to  reproduce  this 
unique  contribution  to  our  Shakspearian  literature. 

We  have  thus  made  our  way  through  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  first  volume, 
and  if  we  were  to  pursue  the  same  course  through  the  next  three,  we 
areafraidourreaders  would  be  fatigued  by  thesamenessof  our  remarks. 
The  only  relief  is  in  the  case  of  the  Tempest;  for  we  know  for  certain 
that  there  was  at  least  one  volume  in  Shakspeare’s  library,  and  that 
the  translation  of  Montaigne  by  John  Florio,  which  is  preserved 
with  such  sacred  care  in  the  British  Museum,  has  been  laid  under 
direct  contribution  in  the  speech  of  Gonzalo  in  the  first  scene  of 
the  second  act  of  that  drama.  But  this  passage  is  so  brief  that 
it  may  be  included  in  a  foot-note  of  any  annotated  edition  of  the 
poet ;  and,  for  that  matter,  we  are  not  certain  that  the  same  may 
not  be  said  of  everything  worth  referring  to  a  second  time  in  the 
whole  of  these  four  volumes.  It  is  not  so,  however,  with  the  fifth  and 
sixth,  to  the  contents  of  which  a  different,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  a  higher,  interest  attaches.  Here  we  have  no  longer 
novelettes  or  ballads  of  dubious  dates  and  dubious  origins,  of  only 
a  few  of  which  even  so  much  can  be  said  as  that  they  may,  or  may 
not,  have  been  seen  by  the  poet ;  but  we  are  presented  with  actual 
dramas,  about  the  dates  of  which  there  is  no  dispute,  and  the 
contents  of  which  speak  plainly  for  themselves.  Steevens  had 
already  published  six  of  these  so  long  ago  as  1779,  but  the 
volume  was  not  common,  nor  were  the  type  and  paper  so  inviting 
as  our  eyes  are  now  accustomed  to  look  for.  Mr.  Hazlitt  has 
therefore  done  well  to  reprint  them,  and  still  better  to  add  five 
to  their  number,  although  we  cannot  but  marvel  that  the  1602 
edition  of  Shakspeare’s  own  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  should 
have  been  included  among  them.  On  the  same  principle  every 
one  of  the  quartos  should  have  had  a  place  in  this  collection. 
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HARRIS’S  ELEMENTS  OF  ROMAN  LAW.* 

\X7HEN  Mr.  Harris  describes  his  book  as  “small  and  unpreten- 
V  V  tious,”  he  hardly  does  justice  either  to  his  own  conception 
of  its  merits  or  to  his  publisher  and  printer.  It  is  a  full-sized 
octavo.  The  paper  and  type  are  beyond  praise.  Each  of  its 
chapters  is  headed  by  a  piece  of  well-executed  scroll-work,  and 
every  initial  letter  is  elaborately  ornate.  It  rejoices  in  at  least 
three  titles,  being  described  on  the  outside  as  “  Gaius  and 
Justinian,”  “Digest  of  the  Institutes”;  and  in  the  inside  as 
“  The  Elements  of  Roman  Law  Summarized  :  a  Concise  Digest 
of  the  Matter  contained  in  the  Institutes  of  Gaius  and  Justinian,” 
&c.  The  author  expresses  a  hope  that  the  copious  references  con¬ 
tained  in  the  work  “  may  assist  the  researches  of  other  than 
students.”  It  is  eulogistically  dedicated  to  Professor  Sheldon 
Amos. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  we  had  occasion,  some  two  years  ago, 
to  review,  and  therefore  to  read,  a  book  upon  Jurisprudence  in 
which  the  Professor  thus  honourably  mentioned  was  unlucky 
enough  to  venture  upon  some  allusions  to  rudimentary  doctrines  of 
Roman  Law.  After  reading  Mr.  Harris’s  dedication,  we  therefore 
ursued  our  investigation  of  Mr.  Harris’s  book  with  much  anxiety. 
Vhy  should  the  pupil  shun  pitfalls  into  which  his  master  has 
stepped  rejoicingly  ?  Who  would  guarantee  us  against  meeting 
with  terminology  such  as  the  patria  auctoritas,  from  the  shock 
of  which  it  will  be  years  yet  before  we  have  entirely  recovered  ? 
We  hasten  to  state  that  our  fears  were  superfluous.  Mr.  Harris 
has  made  very  few  mistakes,  and  for  a  very  sufficient  reason. 
“  He  that  is  low  needs  fear  no  fall  ” ;  and  our  author  has  never 
ventured  beyond  the  most  notorious  truisms  of  his  subject.  These 
he  has  stated,  as  a  rule,  carefully  and  clearly.  He  has,  in 
fact,  favoured  the  public  with  an  edition  de  luxe  of  such  a  note¬ 
book  as  an  intelligent  student  who  does  not  aspire  to  honours 
would  make  for  himself  or  take  down  from  the  dictation  of 
his  private  tutor.  One  would  expect  to  find  it  entitled  “  An 
Analysis  of  Gaius  and  Justinian,  by  a  Pass  Coach,”  or  “  How  to 
Satisfy  the  Examiners  (at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  or  London)  in 
Gaius  and  Justinian,  by  One  who  has  done  it.”  If  the  materials 
which  Mr.  Harris  has  put  together  had  been  so  labelled,  and 
had  been  cheaply  printed  as  a  really  “small  and  unpretentious ” 
book,  the  outside  of  the  work  would  have  corresponded  to  its  in¬ 
side,  nor  would  one  have  been  reminded  in  looking  at  it  of 
some  of  those  high-stepping  carriage-horses  which,  with  every 
appearance  of  powerful  and  rapid  action,  are  not  really  moving  at 
a  faster  pace  than  that  of  an  ordinary  cab.  At  this  rate  every 
schoolboy  whose  father  will  pay  for  the  printing  of  his  copybooks 
may  set  up  as  author  ;  and  if  the  publishers  are  inclined  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  movement,  we  may  have  library  editions  of 
Mangnall's  Questions,  and  Butters  Spelling  will  be  advertised 
with  illustrations  by  Gustave  Dore.  It  would  be  fulsome  flattery 
to  place  Mr.  Harris's  book  on  a  level  with  these  long-established 
classics,  which  indeed  it  resembles  only  in  the  fact  that  all  three 
are  written  for  the  use  of  students.  It  is,  we  suppose,  inevitable 
that  such  books  as  Mangnall's  Questions  and  Butter's  Spelling 
should  exist.  They  are  real  guides  to  knowledge,  though  to 
knowledge  of  a  humble  description.  Mr.  Harris’s  book  belongs 
rather  to  a  category  the  very  existence  of  which  is  an  evil.  Its 
function  is  to  enable  a  student  to  dispense  with  knowledge  at  first 
hand,  while  he  gains  such  an  appearance  of  it  as  may  get  him 
through  an  examination. 

It  is  a  little  hard  upon  grammars,  dictionaries,  and  standard 
works  which  “  no  gentleman’s  library  should  be  without,”  that 
they  should  be  considered  as  par  excellence  the  “  books  that  are 
no  books.”  There  is  much  entertainment  to  be  derived  from 
Hollins  Ancient  History,  or  Blair s  Sermons,  while  gram¬ 
mars  and  dictionaries  have  at  any  rate  a  scientific  value,  if  they 
are  not  literature.  There  is  something  to  be  said  even  for  the 
Almanacs,  Directories,  Statutes  at  Large,  and  Draught-boards  bound 
and  lettered  on  the  back,  which  so  moved  the  ire  of  Charles  Lamb. 
A  far  lower  abyss  of  nonentity  is  reached  by  short  cuts  to  a  short¬ 
lived  semblance  of  knowledge,  the  sole  use  of  which  is  to  enable 
the  ignorant  or  idle  to  pass  examinations.  If  books  are  written 
with  such  objects,  the  more  than  modesty  of  their  purpose  should 
at  least  be  expressed  by  commonness  of  print  and  binding. 
Less,  rather  than  more,  care  should  be  expended  upon  their 
publication  than  is  bestowed  upon  honest  primers  of  geo¬ 
graphy  or  arithmetic  for  village  school-children.  But  such 
books  should  never  be  written  ;  or  rather  should  never  be 
published.  Each  student  should  draw  up  something  of  the  sort 
for  himself,  correcting  it  in  accordance  with  the  best  advice  he 
can  get,  and  re-writing  it  till  it  is  as  near  perfection  as  he  can 
make  it.  An  analysis  thus  made  is  a  memoria  technica  of  a 
genuine  course  of  study ;  a  clue  to  solutions  of  difficulties  the 
very  existence  of  which  has  never  been  perceived  by  the  student 
who  buys  his  analysis  read}'  made.  Mr.  Harris  frankly  avows  the 
object  with  which  his  treatise  has  been  written.  At  a  time  when 
the  value  of  the  study  of  Roman  Law  is  more  than  ever  acknow¬ 
ledged,  and  “  when  this  subject  occupies  an  important  place  in 

*  The  Elements  of  Roman  Law  Summarized:  a  Concise  Digest  of  the 
flatter  contained  in  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian .  With  Copious 
References  arranged  in  Parallel  Columns  ;  also  Chronological  and  Analytical 
Tables,  Lists  of  Laws,  &c.,  &c.,  primarily  designed  for  the  use  of  Students 
preparing  for  Examination  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  Inns  of  Court. 
By  Seymour  E.  Harris,  B.C.L.,  M.A.,  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  the. 
Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law.  London  :  Stevens  &  Haynes.  1875. 


academical  and  professional  examinations,”  he  hopes  that  “  a  help 
to  those  who  are  preparing  for  any  of  these  ordeals  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.” 

Mr.  Harris  truly  states  that  a  glance  at  the  examination  papers 
set  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge  or  in  London  will  show  that  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  resemblances  and  differences  of  the  Institutes  of  Gaius 
and  of  Justinian  is  required,  not  only  by  the  Universities,  but  also 
by  the  Inns  of  Court.  Such  a  knowledge  is  of  course  quite  indis¬ 
pensable  to  any  understanding  of  the  historical  development  of 
Roman  Law.  Our  author  has  therefore  given  a  sort  of  blended 
analysis  of  the  two  works,  with  references  to  the  parallel  passages 
of  each.  He  has  picked  the  bones  of  the  two  treatises,  and  presents 
us  with  a  sort  of  composite  skeleton  of  them.  The  plan  is  not 
a  very  happy  one,  tending  rather  to  confuse  together  what  the 
student  has  to  keep  carefully  apart — namely,  the  state  of  the  law 
in  the  time  of  the  Antonines  and  its  state  three  centuries  later 
under  Justinian.  Were  we  preparing  for  an  examination  on  the 
subject,  we  should  prefer  to  have  separate  analyses,  so  arranged  in 
parallel  columns  that  we  could  see  at  a  glance  how  a  lacuna  in  the 
earlier  law  had  been  supplied  by  the  time  of  Justinian,  or  how  a 
topic  to  which  Gaius  has  to  devote  many  chapters  could  be  dis¬ 
missed  by  Justinian  in  a  short  phrase.  Mr.  Harris’s  blended 
analysis  contains,  however,  a  very  fair  summary  of  the  more 
general  doctrines  of  the  two  Institutes,  and,  if  read  in  connexion 
with  the  text  of  the  Institutes  themselves,  and  supplemented,  and 
here  and  there  corrected,  by  good  oral  teaching,  might  be  useful 
to  a  beginner.  It  is,  however,  too  general  to  be  of  any  further  use  ; 
hceret  in  cortice.  It  fails,  or  does  not  attempt,  to  give  the  finer 
rules  by  which  the  application  of  the  larger  ones  is  restrained, 
specialized,  or  explained.  For  instance,  we  are  told  that  “  a 
partner  was  liable  to  the  actio  pro  socio  for  fault  (culpa')  as  well 
as  for  malicious  wrong  (dolus),  he  being  required  to  take  as 
much  care  of  the  partnership  property  as  he  would  of  his  own.” 
We  are  not  told  that,  if  he  happened  to  be  careless  in  respect  of 
property  of  both  kinds,  his  associates  would  be  unable  to  bring  the 
action,  having  only  to  thank  their  own  folly  for  admitting  an  unfit 
person  into  their  business.  It  is,  however,  unavoidable  that  many 
interesting  details  should  slip  through  the  meshes  of  an  analysis. 
If  an  analysis  is  clear  and  accurate,  it  may  be  pronounced  to  be 
good  after  its  kind.  Mr.  Harris  is  certainly  clear,  and  he  is  gene¬ 
rally  accurate  as  far  as  he  goes,  though  now  and  then  he  makes 
rather  a  serious  slip.  Thus,  in  summarizing  the  title  “  Quibus 
modis  tollitur  obligatio,”  he  states  that  the  wish  of  one  of  the 
parties  dissolved  a  consensual  contract.  This  contrary  wish,  he 
goes  on  to  say,  must  be  expressed  before  the  contract  is  in  any  way 
executed.  He  seems  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  such  contracts 
were  not  binding  without  partial  execution.  In  reality,  of  course, 
their  essential  characteristic  was  that  they  were  binding  by  the 
mere  consent  of  the  parties.  Again,  he  states,  as  the  effect 
of  the  contract  emptio — venditio,  that  “the  ownership  in  the 
property  was  not  acquired  by  the  buyer  until  he  had  either 
paid,  the  price,  or  satisfied  the  seller  in  some  other  way  (e.g. 
by  security),  unless  the  sale  was  on  credit,  in  which  case  the 
ownership  was  transferred  immediately  on  the  completion  of 
the  contract.”  One  can  hardly  suppose,  from  the  wording  of 
this  paragraph,  that  Mr.  Harris  is  aware  that  in  no  case  did 
ownership  pass  upon  a  contract  of  sale  without  actual  or  construc¬ 
tive  delivery  of  the  object  sold.  Should  the  book  ever  reach  a 
second  edition,  its  author  should  at  least  take  care  that  his  asser¬ 
tions  with  reference  to  elementary  doctrines  are  unimpeachably 
correct.  He  should  also  strengthen  and  fill  out  his  introduction, 
which,  as  it  stands,  vividly  recalls  to  our  recollection  a  certain 
“  Practical  Guide  to  the  Rhine,”  which  provides  for  travellers, 
as  they  watch  the  moving  panorama  from  the  deck  of  their 
steamer,  some  such  remarks  as — “  10  min.  to  left  Geierfels  Castle, 
bought  by  London  tailor,  100/.,  remarkable  for  legend,  fairy  god¬ 
mother,  and  manuf.,  sour  red  wine.”  It  is  hardly  more  instructive 
to  find  that  the  paragraph  in  Mr.  Harris’s  introduction  devoted  to 
the  life  of  Justinian  consists  of  a  statement  that  “  he  was  born 
about  a.d.  483.  Having  been  adopted  by  his  uncle,  the  Emperor 
Justin,  he  reigned  with  him  for  a  short  period,  and  succeeded  as 
sole  Emperor  a.d.  527.  His  reign  is  chiefly  noted  for  his  legisla¬ 
tion,  and  the  victories  of  his  generals  Belisarius  and  Narses  over 
the  Vandals  and  Goths ;  he  died  a.d.  565.”  We  might  as  well  be 
told  nothing  of  the  respect  paid  to  the  writings  of  Gaius  as  that 
“  they  were,  after  his  death,  regarded  as  legal  authorities.”  In 
fact,  all  Mr.  Harris’s  introductory  matter  is  of  the  vaguest  descrip¬ 
tion,  unintelligently  abstracted  from  the  notes  of  writers  who  have 
a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  their  subject.  Thus  he  tells  us  that 
“  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  extracts  contained  in  the  Digest 
were  systematically  arranged  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  course 
of  study  laid  down  by  Justinian.”  Mr.  Harris  is  clearly  ignorant, 
and  inexcusably  so  if  he  writes  upon  the  subject  at  all,  that  the 
correspondence  of  which  he  speaks  is  no  suggestion  of  the  critics, 
but  is  a  fact,  of  which  we  are  aware  upon  the  authority  of  Justinian 
himself.  Mr.  Harris  is  probably  confusing  something  which  he 
has  read  about  the  theory  which  Bluhnie  invented  to  account  for 
the  order  in  which  the  leges  succeed  each  other  in  each  Title,  with 
something  else  which  he  has  read  about  the  authentic  information 
which  is  contained  in  Justinian's  Prefatory  Constitutions,  as  to  the 
order  in  which  the  Emperor  directed  that  the  Titles  and  Books 
should  be  combined  to  form  the  Digest. 

It  is  of  course  useless  to  expect  to  find  sound  learning 
and  accurate  statement  in  an  examination  manual;  but  little 
books  upon  great  subjects  are  somewhat  irritating,  and  when 
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one  of  these  little  books  is  put  before  the  world  with  all  the 
outward  semblance  of  being  a  substantive  accession  to  human 
knowledge,  it  is  a  duty  to  describe  its  character  in  plain  language. 
The  line  of  tolerance  towards  the  little  books  of  learners  turned 
teachers  of  Roman  Law  must  be  drawn  somewhere,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  draw  it  above  the  bantling  of  Mr.  Seymour  Harris. 


DENZIL  PLACE.* 

BOSWELL  records  one  of  Johnson’s  blunt  judgments  on  a 
woman  which  it  would  be  well  if  some  of  the  writers  of  our 
time  were  to  keep  before  them.  •  He  says : — “  While  we  were 
alone  I  endeavoured  as  well  as  I  could  to  apologize  for  a  lady  who 
had  been  divorced  from  her  husband  by  Act  of  Parliament.  I 
said  that  he  had  used  her  very  ill,  had  behaved  brutally  to  her,  and 
that  she  could  not  continue  to  live  with  him  without  having  her 
delicacy  contaminated;  that  all  affection  for  him  was  thus  de¬ 
stroyed;  that  the  essence  of  conjugal  union  being  gone,  there  re¬ 
mained  only  a  cold  form,  a  mere  civil  obligation  ;  that  she  was  in 
the  prime  of  life,  with  qualities  to  produce  happiness  ;  that  these 
ought  not  to  be  lost ;  and  that  the  gentleman  on  whose  account 
she  was  divorced  had  gained  her  heart  while  thus  unhappily  situ¬ 
ated.  Seduced,  perhaps,  by  the  charms  of  the  lady  in  question,  I 
thus  attempted  to  palliate  what  I  was  sensible  could  not  be  justi¬ 
fied  ;  for  when  I  had  finished  my  harangue  my  venerable  friend 
gave  me  a  proper  check  :• — ‘  My  dear  sir,  never  accustom  your  mind 
to  mingle  virtue  and  vice.  The  woman’s  a  harlot,  and  there’s  an 
•end  on't.’”  Such  is  the  judgment  that  we  pass  on  the  heroine  of 
the  sickly  versified  story  before  us.  The  author  has  exerted  all  her 
petty  and  miserable  art  to  mingle  virtue  and  vice.  She  has 
laboured  at  it  in  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of 
verse,  and  after  all  her  heroine  is  a  harlot,  and  a  very  dull  harlot 
too.  It  is  perhaps  a  fortunate  thing  when  a  writer  who  has  a 
taste  for  depicting  vice  suffers  also  from  the  poet’s  itch.  There  are 
a  great  many  stupid  people  who  would  relish  an  immoral  story, 
•but  who  have  too  poor  an  opinion  of  their  own  ability  even  to  try 
to  read  anything  that  is  printed  like  poetry.  Were  the  leading- 
articles  in  the  Times  some  morning  to  appear  printed  in  eights  and 
sixes,  without  any  change  of  any  kind  being  made  in  the  words  or 
sentiments,  who  can  doubt  that  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  constant 
readers  would  throw  down  their  paper  in  utter  dismay  ?  Had  not 
Miss  Fane  or  Mrs.  Fane — like  Queen  Elizabeth  in  taking  leave  of 
her  hostess  at  Lambeth,  we  are  puzzled  how  to  describe  the  lad)7 — 
had  she  not,  we  say,  in  her  folly  mistaken  herself  for  a  poet, 
she  might  have  filled  three  volumes  of  a  novel  with  her 
story,  and  have  secured  for  herself  as  many  readers  as  any  other 
writer  of  her  class.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  danger  that  in 
the  form  in  which  the  story  has  appeared  it  may  spread  its 
insidious  poison  in  quarters  where  it  w-ill  be  unsuspectingly  re¬ 
ceived. 

That  there  exists  a  sound,  healthy  relish  for  good  literature  is 
shown  by  the  numerous  editions  which  are  issued  of  the  great  writers 
of  past  ages.  Unhappily,  however,  no  one  can  doubt  that  there  is 
also  a  widespread  taste  for  that  w-hich  is  utterly  worthless  in  it¬ 
self,  but  which  has  a  certain  relish  from  the  high  seasoning  with 
which  its  insipidity  is  disguised.  A  tinge  of  immorality  may  be 
forgiven  in  a  book  when  it  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  common 
license  of  the  age,  or  when  it  forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole, 
•and  is  accompanied  by  wit,  learning,  knowledge  of  character  and 
style.  In  such  a  work  as  Tom  Jones,  for  instance,  there  are 
no  doubt  passages  which  are  bad  enough,  but  they  are  so  hidden 
away  and  lost  in  the  abundant  merits  of  that  wonderful  book  that 
they  do  not  at  all  fill  the  reader’s  memory  as  he  comes  to  the  last 
chapter.  No  dull,  gross  person  could  read  Tom  Jones,  in  spite  of 
its  immorality.  He  would  break  down  under  the  wit  and  the 
learning,  and  would  never  struggle  on  to  the  licentious  parts 
which  alone  he  would  be  capable  of  enjoying.  There  is  no  man 
<of  good  sense,  on  the  other  hand,  but  must  regret  that  Fielding 
ever  marred  so  great  a  work  by  such  defects.  From  that  exquisite 
picture  of  human  manners,  to  use  Gibbon’s  words,  who  that 
is  capable  of  enjoying  the  artist’s  work  does  not  wish  that  Lady 
Bellaston  could  be  struck  out  ?  She  as  much  sullies  the  fame  of 
Fielding  as  Lady  Hamilton  sullies  the  fame  of  Nelson.  Immoral, 
then,  though  Melding  is  at  times,  it  is  not  for  his  immorality  that 
he  is  enjoyed,  or  by  bis  immorality  that  he  is  remembered.  In 
the  genius  that  could  create  an  Amelia,  a  Sophia  Western,  a 
Parson  Adams,  we  can  pardon  much ;  and,  what  is  still  better, 
forget  much.  A  story  is  told  how  Lord  Bolingbroke  was  one  day 
present  in  a  company  where  Marlborough’s  character  was  being 
torn  to  tatters.  Bolingbroke  was  silent  till  his  opinion  was  called 
for.  “  Marlborough,”  he  said,  “  was  so  great  a  man  that  I  have 
forgotten  his  faults.”  In  like  manner  the  generous  reader  forgets 
the  faults  of  that  great  writer  of  whom  it  was  so  aptly  said  by  one 
of  the  greatest  of  historians  that  his  romance  of  Tom  Jones  will 
outlive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial  and  the  Imperial  eagle  of 
Austria.  b 

But  while  indulgence  may  be  shown  to  those  whose  greatness 
is  at  times,  and  only  at  times,  stained  by  their  immorality,  indig¬ 
nation  cannot  bum  too  fiercely  against  those  who  endeavour  to 
obtain  a  market  for  their  dulness  by  dressing  it  out  in  the  tawdry 
garb  of  licentiousness.  In  this  respect  women,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 

*  Denzil  Place.  A  Story  in  Yersc.  By  Violet  Fane.  London :  Chap¬ 
man  &  Hall.  1875. 


are  in  these  days  the  chief  offenders.  There  are  books  written  by 
women,  and  openly  read  by  women,  books  that  come  from  the  cir¬ 
culating  libraries,  and  lie  on  many  a  drawing-room  table,  which 
are,  if  only  their  disguise  is  seen  through,  as  vile  in  their  ten¬ 
dencies  as  they  are  contemptible  in  their  execution.  At  the  same 
time  that  they  corrupt  the  heart,  they  deprave  the  taste  and 
weaken  the  head.  Those  who  read  them  are  worse  for  it  morally,  and 
worse  intellectually.  They  are  less  able  to  distinguish  between 
right  and  wrong  both  in  life  and  in  art.  They  gradually  lose  their 
relish  for  simplicity  and  quietness  of  all  kinds,  and  can  no  more 
sit  down  to  Addison  or  Goldsmith  than  they  can  to 

Fireside  enjoyments,  home-born  happiness, 

And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 
Of  nndisturb’d  retirement,  and  the  hours 
Of  long  uninterrupted  evening  know. 

We  almost  fear  to  censure  such  books  as  these,  lest  we  give  them 
a  fame  which  they  least  of  all  deserve.  And  yet  it  is  necessary 
at  times  to  protest  against  the  unblushing  effrontery  which  tries 
to  accustom  our  minds  to  confuse  virtue  and  vice.  It  is  a  duty  to 
tear  off  the  mask  of  fine  words  and  sickly  sentiment,  and  to  ex¬ 
pose  the  rottenness  beneath.  A  warning  is  due  to  those  who  do 
not  wish  to  be  thus  contaminated;  and  it  may  also  be  of  some  use 
to  those  who  have  gradually  learnt  to  take  pleasure  in  stories  at 
which  their  minds  would  once  have  been  shocked,  to  take  one 
of  the  worst  books  of  the  kind,  and  to  ask  them  seriously  if  these  are 
“  the  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new  ”  to  which,  deserting  the 
wholesome  fare  which  is  so  bountifully  spread  before  us,  they  are 
going  to  lead  their  children. 

The  character  of  Denzil  Place  is  shown  by  the  motto  which  the 
author,  forgetful  of  her  womanhood,  puts  at  the  head  of  one  of  her 
chapters.  Happily  she  has  to  go  to  a  shameless  French  writer 
before  she  can  find  what  she  wants.  “  Ge  que  les  poetes  appellent 
1’ Amour,  et  les  moralistes  l’Adultere,”  is  the  text  on  which  she 
speaks ;  and  of  the  preaching  we  can  only  say : — “  Woe  unto  them 
that  call  qvil  good,  and  good  evil ;  that  put  darkness  for  light, 
and  light  for  darkness ;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for 
bitter.”  Addison,  in  a  paper  in  the  Spectator,  tells  us  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  Roman  Catholic  authors,  “  vicious  writers  continue 
in  purgatory  so  long  as  the  influence  of  their  writings  continues 
upon  posterity.”  The  punishment,  however,  by  no  means  seems 
in  all  cases  proportionate  to  the  offence.  Suck  a  paltry  piece 
of  versification  as  Denzil  Place,  whatever  present  harm  it  may  do, 
will  soon  be  forgotten.  But  though  its  own  worthlessness  will  not 
suffer  it  to  live  to  corrupt  posterity,  yet  surely 

That  dull,  rooted,  callous  Impudence, 

Which  dead  to  shame,  and  every  nicer  sense. 

Ne’er  blushed  in  spreading  Vice’s  snares, 

is  not  to  escape  the  punishment  that  is  due  to  it  because  its  snares 
will  not  last  out  a  single  season.  Some  idea  of  the  poverty  of  the 
doggrel  may  be  gathered  from  such  lines  as  the  following : — 

You  search  in  vain  for  moral  or  advice — 

For  flow’ry  language, — complicated  plot, — 

Or  cunning  metaphor,  or  neat  and  nice 
And  pointed  epigram, — you  iind  them  not. 

I  tremble  for  my  reader’s  kind  good  will, 

And  hang  a  bashful  head,  3ret  seem  to  see 
(No  doubt  with  partial  eyes,)  a  moral  still 
Which  lingers  here,  if  only  seen  by  me. 

Poor  Constance  was  not  born  so  bad  and  base 
As  needs  must  seem  a  guilty  faithless  wife. 

And  had  her  heart  been  harder,  or  her  face 
Less  fair,  she  might  have  liv’d  a  blameless  life. 

She  was  the  eager  champion  of  the  poor, 

And  Denzil  was  her  helper  in  the  cause, 

High  were  their  motives,  and  their  conduct  pure, 

And  if  his  soul  despised  our  human  laws 
It  was  because  they  seem’d  less  just  and  true 
Than  those  that  he  had  fashion’d  as  his  own, — 

He  would  have  form’d  a  new  religion,  too, 

E’en  better, — broader, — than  this  present  one. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  from  the  author,  wbat  otherwise  we  should 
never  have  guessed,  that  she  has  a  bashful  head  to  hang.  We 
should  have  been  inclined  to  say  to  her  that  in  this  story  “  were 
shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not  shameless.”  But  she 
can  still  be  bashful,  and  she  can  still  hang  her  head.  We  w-ill  not 
therefore  give  her  up  altogether.  She  may  possibly  listen  to  advice. 
Let  her  send  to  her  publisher  for  all  the  copies  of  her  book  that 
are  still  imsold— we  venture  to  say  that  out  of  every  hundred  she  will 
get  back  ninety-nine — let  her  gather  together  some  dozen  or  so  of 
her  fellow-scribblers,  and  in  the  sight  of  them  all  let  her  solemnly 
set  fire  to  the  pile  of  demoralizing  rubbish  of  which  she  is  the  un¬ 
happy  author. 


PULMAN’S  BOOK  OF  THE  AXE.* 

THIS  volume  is  worth  notice,  as  marking  a  certain  stage  in  the 
treatment  of  topographical  subjects.  Mr.  Bulman  rises  fin- 
above  the  lowest  level  in  such  matters,  but  he  is  still  a  good  wav 
from  having  reached  the  highest.  Yet  we  can  fancy  that,  if  he 
were  now  to  begin  his  researches  for  the  first  time,  if  he  were  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  first  edition  of  his  book  instead  of  the  fourth,  he 
might  be  able  to  raise  himself  almost  to  the  highest  level.  His 


*  The  Book  of  the  Axe ;  containing  a  Piscatorial  Description  of  that 
Stream,  and  Historical  Sketches  of  all  the  Parishes  and  remurkahle  Places 
upon  its  Banks.  By  George  I’.  It.  Pulman.  Fourth  Edition,  rewritten  and 
greatly  enlarged.  London  :  Longman  &  Co.  1875. 
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book  is  a  curious  mixture  of  parts  in  which  its  author  has  gone  to 
the  best  authorities,  and  grasped  the  true  idea  of  things,  and  of 
others  where  he  has  failed  to  do  so.  It  can  hardly  bo  otherwise, 
when  a  man,  clearly  of  no  small  natural  power,  but,  it  would  seem, 
without  much  training,  goes  to  general  history  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  history  of  a  particular  district,  instead  of  taking 
the  history  of  the  particular  district  as  part  of  the  general  his¬ 
tory.  For  instance,  Mr.  Pulman  has  been  led  away  by  some 
earlier  local  writer  into  believing  that  the  battle  of  Brunanburh 
was  fought  at  Axminster  in  Devonshire.  We  are  not  particu¬ 
larly  inclined  to  complain.  So  much  West-Saxon  and  West- 
Welsh  history  has  been  carried  away  northwards,  that  it  is  really 
time  for  the  south-western  peninsula  to  annex  something  in 
turn.  When  Arthur  is  carried  up  into  Strathclyde,  and  half  the 
heroes  of  Britain  and  England  are  quartered  at  Spotburgh,  it  is 
not  unfair  that  riEthelstan  and  his  enemies  should  be  moved  down¬ 
wards  to  Axminster.  But  we  are  quite  sure  that,  if  Mr.  Pulman 
had  first  studied  the  battle  of  Brunanburh  as  part  of  the  general 
history  of  England,  instead  of  going  to  Brunanburh  as  part  of  the 
supposed  local  history,  he  would  never  have  fancied  that  Brunan¬ 
burh  was  on  the  shores  of  the  most  southern  Axe.  Yet,  when  he 
comes  to  tell  his  story,  notwithstanding  some  mistakes  in  trans¬ 
lation  and  the  like,  notwithstanding  a  good  deal  of  very  apocryphal 
detail,  he  shows  such  real  work  among  his  authorities,  good  and 
bad,  and  he  puts  the  thing  together  with  such  spirit,  that  for  the 
moment  we  almost  believe  that  Axminster  was  Brunanburh.  So, 
again,  Mr.  Pulman,  like  most  purely  local  writers,  is  not  quite 
perfect  in  his  etymology,  and  it  is  odd  to  see  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor 
quoted  side  by  side  as  equal  authority  with  the  great  name  of 
Kemble.  Still,  Mr.  Puknan  has  read  his  Kemble,  and  to  have  read 
him  has  done  Mr.  Pulman  a  great  deal  of  good.  It  is  wonderful 
how  much  a  man  may  gain  by  a  single  piece  of  real  knowledge. 
Mr.  Pulman  thoroughly  takes  in  that  the  ending  inf/  is  the  English 
patronymic — a  very  simple  fact  surely,  but  one  which  many 
people  find  it  very  hard  to  take  in.  This  one  piece  of  knowledge 
naturally  saves  him  from  a  whole  mass  of  mistakes  and  confusions, 
into  which  people  who  dabble  in  local  nomenclature  without 
grasping  this  one  simple  fact  are  sure  to  fall.  Mr.  Pulman  shows 
one  sign  of  the  untrained  writer  in  his  habit  of'bringing  in  long 
extracts  on  general  subjects  to  illustrate  particular  cases.  Thus, 
for  instance,  he  has  to  describe  a  church  or  other  building;  he  adds 
a  note  containing  an  extract  from  some  well-known  book,  describ¬ 
ing  the  most  obvious  facts  of  the  history  of  succession  of  styles  or  of 
other  points  of  architecture  or  arrangement.  This  is  what  the  really 
trained  scholar  never  does.  It  is  the  sign  of  the  mail  who  looks 
at  the  general  through  the  particular,  and  not  at  the  particular 
through  the  general.  He  is  afraid  that  his  readers  may  not  under¬ 
stand  what  he  has  himself  specially  mastered  for  the  occasion. 
The  scholar,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a  great  deal  more  for  granted, 
and  what  he  does  not  take  for  granted  he  knows  how  to  explain 
for  himself.  Ilad  Mr.  Pulman  cut  out  all  needless  matter  of  this 
kind,  he  would  have  sensibly  lessened  the  bigness  of  his  in¬ 
conveniently  bulky  volume.  But,  with  all  this,  the  faults  of 
Mr.  Pulman’s  hook  are  the  faults  of  its  class,  and  its 
merits  are  his  own.  It  is  emphatically  a  book  of  hard  work. 
We  have  seldom  seen  a  local  hook  whose  writer  has 
gone  so  steadily  and  thoroughly  at  all  branches  of  his 
subject.  Geology  and  natural  history,  primaeval  and  medi¬ 
aeval  antiquities,  local  history  early  and  late — none  of  them 
come  amiss  to  Mr.  Pulman.  He  has  worked  heartily  at  all ;  hut  it 
is  plain  that  his  favourite  point,  and  we  must  add  his  weak  point, 
is  that  of  fishing.  It  is  doubtless  possible  to  write  rationally 
about  fishing  as  about  anything  else.  But  Mr.  Pulman,  who 
writes  rationally  about  everything  else,  takes  to  nonsense  and  fine 
writing  as  soon  as  he  gets  hold  of  rod  and  line.  When  we  see 
“  Piscator  ”  in  the  vocative  case  in  a  page  of  Mr.  Pulman’s,  we 
know  that  we  have  come  to  a  passage  which  we  may  safely  skip. 

We  must  explain  that  the  Axe  to  which  Mr.  Pulman’s  book  is 
devoted  is  not  the  Axe  which  is  most  familiar  to  students  of  early 
English  history.  It  is  not  the  Axe  which,  as  Dr.  Guest  has 
shown,  marks  one  of  the  stages  of  West-Saxon  conquest ;  it  is  the 
Axe  which  flows  by  Axminster,  not  the  Axe  which,  now  at  least, 
does  not  flow  close  by  Axbridge.  The  south-western  peninsula 
contains  other  streams  hearing  various  forms  of  the  universal  Celtic 
name,  that  Isca  or  Exe  which  gives  its  name  to  the  capital  of  the 
West  holding  the  first  place  among  them.  Of  these  two  keep  the 
name  in  exactly  the  same  form  as  their  Macedonian  cognate, 

"A^ios,  ov  KilWurro v  vScap  eTTKiSvarcu  ait;. 

Dr.  Guest’s  Axe,  so  to  distinguish  it,  rises  in  Mendip  and  runs 
north-west  into  the  Bristol  Channel,  having  its  course  wholly  in 
Somerset.  Mr.  Pulman’s  Axe  rims  bv  a  south-west  course  into 
the  English  Channel.  It  rises  in  Dorset,  it  forms  for  a  while  the 
boundary  of  Somerset,  but  it  belongs,  so  he  contends,  mainly  to 
Devonshire.  “  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting  of 
the  numerous  sparkling  trout-streams  which  contribute  so  much  to 
the  claims  of  Devonshire  to  be  the  Arcadia  of  England.”  The 
analogy  between  inland  Arcadia,  the  nurse  of  stout  infantry,  and 
Devonshire  with  its  two  seas,  the  nurse  of  enterprising  sailors,  is 
altogether  beyond  us.  If  Warwickshire  and  Northamptonshire 
had  some  mountains,  and  if  their  streams  ran  a  little  faster,  the 
Arcadia  of  England  would  surely7  be  there.  But  the  mere  mention 
of  a  trout-stream  carries  Mr.  Pulman  oil'  his  balance.  When  he 
gets  away  from  the  stream  itself  to  the  places  in  its  neighbourhood, 
he  becomes  sensible  enough. 


Mr.  Pulman’s  subject  thus  leads  him  through  tho  border  district 
of  Somerset,  Devon,  and  Dorset,  a  district  very  far  from  lacking 
interest,  though  perhaps  containing  no  one  object  of  -first-rate 
importance,  and  being  perhaps,  as  a  whole,  hardly  on  a  level  with 
some  other  parts  of  each  of  those  three  shires.  That  is, 
of  course,  if  we  cast  aside  Mr.  Pulman's  theory  of  Brunan¬ 
burh,  which,  if  we  could  only  believe  it,  would  at  once 
put  Axminster  on  a  level  with  Exeter  and  Glastonbury,  Bad- 
bury  and  Montacute.  But  Mr.  Pulman’s  district  has  seen  a  good 
deal  of  history,  and  that  perhaps  more  in  later  times  than  in  earlier 
—in  the  “  Duking  days,”  as  he  tells  us  that  the  time  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion  is  still  called.  The  district  is  rich  in  primaeval  antiqui¬ 
ties,  and  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Pulman  for  giving  many  ground- 
plans  of  camps  which  awaken  a  desire  to  hear  Mr.  Clark  discourse 
about  them.  In  monastic  and  later  military  remains  the  district 
is  less  rich  than  some  others.  Its  chief  monastery  was  the  Cis¬ 
tercian  abbey  of  Ford,  where  the  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings 
are  so  large  and  splendid,  while  the  church  has  almost  wholly 
vanished.  A  Cistercian  house  in  this  case,  the  church  gone,  the 
other  buildings  inhabited  and  surrounded  by  the  usual  surround¬ 
ings  of  a  large  house,  forms  a  strange  contrast  after  Kievaulx  and 
Kirkstall.  But  the  house  has  some  interest  even  as  a  modem 
house,  for  it  was  for  a  while  the  dwelling-place  of  Jeremy  Bentham, 
of  whose  life  there  Mr.  Mill  had  something  to  say  in  his  Autobio¬ 
graphy.  Mr.  Pulman  goes  carefully  through  the  history  of  the 
abbey,  as  he  goes  through  that  of  the  other  places  that  he  cornea 
to.  Of  Orewkerne,  whence  Mr.  Pulman  himself  dates,  he  has 
naturally  much  to  say,  but  he  must  have  read  the  Chronicles 
differently  from  Dr.  Guest,  when  he  places  the  victoiy  of  Cenwealh 
“at  Peonnum”in  658  at  Pendomer  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
instead  of  at  Penselwood  or  any  other  of  the  more  northern  Pens 
where  it  must  have  been.  The  origin  of  the  name  Orewkerne  is 
too  hard  a  subject  for  us  rashly  to  decide  upon,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
record  that,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  it  was  till  quite  lately 
commonly  written  and  sounded  Crewkliorn.  Orewkerne  church,  with 
its  fine  west  front,  has  full  justice  done  to  it.  At  Winsham,  one 
of  the  places  which  figure  in  the  story  of  the  dispute  "between 
Earl  Harold  and  Bishop  Gisa,  Mr.  Pulman  has  the  sense  to  follow 
Gisa’s  own  account  of  the  business,  instead  of  any  of  the  monstrous 
stories  into  which  that  account  has  been  perverted,  and  which  reach 
their  extremest  mythical  form  in  Colliuson's  Somerset.  In  this  Mr. 
Pulman  shows  a  keener  critical  sense  than  many  writers  of  greater 
pretensions.  Indeed  the  mere  fact  that  Mr.  Pulman  goes  straight 
to  the  genuine  history  when  there  is  an  exciting  local  legend 
at  once  stamps  him  as  belonging  to  another  class  from  tho 
great  mass  of  local  writers.  But  we  can  by  no  means  so  easily 
follow  Mr.  Pulman  when  he  gets  to  Chard,  Ghardstock,  and  the 
group  of  places  having  kindred  names,  and  strives,  not  only  to  make- 
out  that  the  name  preserves  the  name  of  Cerdic,  but  that  Cerdic 
began  the  creation  of  the  West-Saxon  realm  not  in  Hampshire, 
hut  at  Charmouth  in  Dorset.  This,  like  the  great  ease  of  the- 
translation  of  Brunanburh  to  Axminster,  is  a  specimen  of  the  result 
of  looking  at  general  history  with  merely  local  eyes.  At  the  same 
time,  even  when,  as  in  these  cases,  Mr.  Pulman  goes  furthest  wrong, 
he  does  not  go  wrong  of  his  own  head,  hut  always  follows  some¬ 
one  or  other  of  more  or  less  credit,  local  or  general.  Of  Chard,  which 
plays  a  considerable  part  in  the  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
which  has  its  municipal  history  like  other  places,  Mr.  Pulman  gives 
a  full  account.  Chard  was  in  those  days  a  not  uncommon  place  for 
assizes,  a  choice,  like  that  of  some  other  assize  towns,  dictated  not 
by  the  public  convenience,  but  by  the  convenience  of  the  Judges. 
It  may  not  he  commonly  known,  though  Mr.  Pulman  perhaps  looks 
on  the  fact  as  too  well  known  locally  to  enlarge  much  on  it,  that  close 
to  Chard  is  a  hill  which  shares  the  name  of  Snowdon  with  two 
more  famous  heights  in  Caernarvonshire  and  at  Stirling.  People 
are  apt  to  fancy  in  such  cases  that  the  less  known  object  is,  in  some 
spirit  of  imitation,  called  after  the  better  known.  But  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  three  Snowdons,  like  the  two  Hollands,  or  like 
any  other  objects  or  districts  bearing  the  same  name,  were  all  called 
independently  for  the  same  reason. 

Mr.  Pulman,  like  other  men,  has  his  own  special  views,  and 
he  often  brings  them  strongly  forward.  Thus  he  has  what  we  might 
almost  venture  to  call  a  craze  on  the  subject  of  local  government, 
and  he  is  fervent  in  his  devotion  to  the  parish.  He  is  quite  right 
in  thinking  that  the  parish,  or  whatever  we  are  to  call  the  smallest 
local  division,  the  representative  of  the  mark,  is  not  of  ecclesiastical 
origin ;  but- it  is  going  too  far  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  Teutonic 
community  among  the  conquered  Britons,  and  it  is  wilder  still  to 
seek  for  that  specially  Norman  device,  with  a  specially  Norman 
name,  the  manerium  or  manor,  in  a  British  maenawr  or  boundary- 
stone.  Mr.  Pulman  is  not  lucky  in  etymology  whenever  he  gets 
beyond  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Kemble ;  for  instance,  he  says  that 
some  derive  the  nave  of  a  church  from  the  French  nef,  and  some 
from  the  Latin  nevis.  What  does  he  conceive  to  he  the  difference 
between  the  two  ? 

Mr,  Pulman  thus  has  his  weaknesses,  but  they  are  counter¬ 
balanced  by  a  good  deal  of  strength.  His  book,  as  we  said,  marks 
a  stage,  and  not  a  disheartening  stage,  in  the  treatment  of  local 
subjects.  The  gap  between  Oollinson  and  Pulman  is  really  wider 
than  would  be  the  gap  between  Pulman  and  an  ideal  hook  dealiug 
with  the  same  district. 
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MAJOR  BUTLER’S  AKIMFOO.* 

HE  march  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  from  Cape  Coast  Castle 
to  Coomassie  in  the  'winter  before  last  has  been  narrated  by 
several  writers  with  sufficient  minuteness.  But  no  hook  has  yet 
appeared  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  subsidiary  operations  which 
were  designed  to  assail  the  flanks  of  the  Ashantee  host  in  its 
homeward  movement  across  the  Prah.  Sir  John  Glover’s  costly 
and  amply  furnished  expedition  up  the  Volta,  which  was  expected 
to  open  a  new  route  for  British  military  and  commercial  enterprise 
in  the  interior,  is  but  scantily  described  in  the  official  despatches. 
We  also  lack  the  stirring  tale  of  his  rapid  march,  with  guns, 
rockets,  and  ammunition  stores,  leading  a  small  but  trusty  force  of 
trained  Houssas  and  Yorubas  across  the  roughest  country  of  the 
Gold  Coast  region.  The  solitary  herald  of  his  advance,  Captain 
Sartorius,  reached  Coomassie  four  or  five  days  after  the  burning 
of  that  town.  At  that  moment  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  anxious  to 
repass  the  swollen  rivers  before  the  rains  should  beget  a  pestilence 
among  his  English  troops,  had  to  guard  against  some  possible 
attack  from  the  unbroken  portion  of  the  enemy  till  peace  was  made  at 
Fommanah.  It  cannot  therefore  be  doubted  that  Sir  John  Glover’s 
approach,  with  his  capture  of  Obogo  and  Dwabin,  and  his  virtual 
conquest  of  East  Assin,  were  of  real  service  in  compelling  the 
ruler  of  Ashantee  to  submission,  on  February  15,  in  time  for 
the  removal  of  the  European  soldiers  before  the  sickly  season 
had  thoroughly  set  in.  This  achievement,  by  which  many 
precious  lives  were  saved  and  a  too  probable  military  disaster  was 
averted,  must  be  set  oif  against  the  utter  waste  of  the  proceedings 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Volta.  We  should  have  received,  there¬ 
fore,  with  some  gratification  a  well-written  narrative  of  that  series 
of  events  in  which  five  or  six  officers  of  the  army  and  the  navy  were 
employed  with  a  creditable  and  useful  result. 

Another  branch  of  projected  secondary  service,  in  Sir  Garnet’s 
lan  of  the  campaign,  was  that  which  be  entrusted  to  Captain 
V.  F.  Butler  in  West  Akim,  on  the  right-hand  flank  of  the  main 
British  advance,  and  to  Captain  Dalrymple  in  the  Wassaw  country, 
on  its  left  hand.  These  officers  were  to  negotiate  with  the  kings 
and  chiefs  of  those  countries,  and  to  rally  the  largest  number  of 
their  fighting  men  that  could  be  hired,  for  the  intended  flank 
attacks  on  the  army  of  Amanquatia,  the  Ashantee  commander, 
when  it  was  slowly  retreating  from  the  land  of  our  Fantee  Pro¬ 
tectorate  through  the  province  of  West  Assin.  They  certainly 
failed,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  to  obtain  the  active  co-operation 
of  those  worthless  professed  allies  to  whom  they  were 
sent.  But  Sir  Garnet,  the  instant  they  rejoined  him,  bore 
testimony  in  his  despatches  to  the  meritorious  conduct  of  his  two 
unsuccessful  military  agents.  The  approval  of  her  Majesty  was 
signified  by  the  customary  promotions.  It  was  accompanied  with 
a  special  expression  of  sympathy  for  Major  Butler’s  prolonged 
illness,  caused  by  excessive  fatigues  and  exposure  to  the  poisonous 
climate.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  he  is  now,  with  recovered 
strength,  assisting  his  former  chief  in  the  administration  of  another 
British  African  colony,  which  enjoys  a  more  salubrious  atmosphere. 
If  he  should  give  us  by  and  by  a  book  about  Natal,  the  readers  of 
his  North  American  adventures  will  be  quite  disposed  to  welcome  it. 
In  the  meantime,  with  unabated  personal  esteem  for  the  author, 
let  them  be  content  to  follow  his  vexatious  journeys  and  attempts 
at  military  diplomacy  on  the  Geld  Coast. 

It  was  a  grievance  which  Captain  Butler  could  not  but  feel,  that 
many  of  the  native  fighting  men  in  West  Akim,  the  forces  of  which 
he  was  ordered  to  collect,  were  drawn  away  to  the  port  of  Accra 
by  Sir  John  Glover’s  recruiting  preparations  for  the  useless  camp 
on  the  Volta.  Only  the  refuse  of  the  male  population  could  be 
got.  This  fact  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  Captain  Butler 
early  in  November,  when  he  travelled  inland  from  Accra,  meeting 
the  Akim  kings  Quabina  Fuah  and  Coffee  Ahencora  within  a  few 
days’  travel  of  the  coast.  They  were  eager  to  treat  with  Glover,  but 
cared  little  for  the  name  of  Wolseley.  At  Akim  Swaidroo,  where 
Butler  was  received  by  Queen  Amaquon,  mother  of  the  last- 
named  King,  little  could  be  done  beyond  prescribing  Cockle’s 
Antibiiious  Pills  for  the  bodily  ailments  of  that  respected 
dowager  lady.  Other  local  potentates,  the  bedridden  old 
King  of  Agoonah,  named  Yowdowdo,  and  the  boastful  Darco, 
monarch  of  Accassie,  “  were  ready  to  beg,  to  borrow,  to  lie  or 
steal,  but  not  to  fight.”  These  regal  specimens  of  negro  man¬ 
hood  behaved  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  Englishman’s  hearty  dis¬ 
gust.  All  his  reproaches  and  taunts  for  their  cowardly  or  selfish 
backwardness  had  scarcely  any  effect  upon  fellows  so  far  beneath 
shame.  On  the  9th  of  December,  when  he  reached  Prah-su,  he 
counted  only  thirty  Akim  and  Assin  warriors  under  his  command, 
but  Ahencora  next  day  brought  up  a  hundred  more.  Nothing 
could  be  done  with  them  there  at  that  time,  since  the  Ashantees 
were  already  far  to  the  north,  and  the  English  army  of  Sir  Garnet 
could  not  get  up  to  Prah-su  for  three  weeks  or  a  month.  The 
opportunity  for  harassing  the  enemy’s  retreat  was  lost  by  the  Akim 
chiefs’  delay.  Captain  Butler,  therefore,  sent  his  Akims  back  into 
their  own  country,  and  presently,  having  got  fresh  instructions, 
again  returned  there  to  concert  with  its  despicable  rulers,  at 
Swaidroo  and  Insuaim,  the  new  plan  of  forward  movement.  It  was 
then  arranged  that  in  the  first  week  of  January  the  Akim  forces 
should  assemble  at  Tribee,  half  way  from  the  last-mentioned  places 
towards  the  appointed  crossing-place  on  the  Prah,  which  was  some 

*  Akimfoo  :  the  History  of  a  Failure.  By  Major  W.  F.  Butler,  C.B., 
F.K.G.S.,  Author  of  “The  Great  Lone  Land.”  &e.  London  :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co. 


thirty  miles  above  Prah-su  in  As9in,  where  our  main  army  was 
to  cross.  The  15th  was  the  day  prescribed  for  a  simultaneous 
passage  of  the  river,  after  which  Captain  Butler  was  to  lead  his 
auxiliary  band  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  join  Sir  Garnet  at 
Sirrasoo,  ten  miles  from  Coomassie.  This  was  the  second  project 
of  supporting  operations  with  the  auxiliary  forces  of  West  Akim. 
It  was  doomed  to  be  a  more 'conspicuous  failure  than  the  first. 
Those  patriotic  native  allies  whose  country  we  were  defending  by 
the  arms  of  British  soldiers  and  sailors  had  refused  to  strike 
a  blow  at  the  exposed  side  of  their  retreating  oppressor.  They 
were  now  about  to  be  guilty  of  a  further  scandalous  dereliction  in 
failing  to  come  up  with  our  main  advance  when  it  had  entered  the 
enemy’s  kingdom. 

The  narrative  of  these  proceedings  in  January  and  part  of 
February,  involving  the  total  collapse  of  Captain  Butler’s  under¬ 
taking,  has  an  increasing  interest  for  the  reader  in  the  last  fifty 
or  sixty  pages  of  his  volume.  He  was  joined  at  this  period  by 
Captains  Brabazon  and  Paget,  and  Lieutenant  Macgregor.  These 
three  officers  were  soon  all  prostrated  by  fever,  as  Captain  Butler 
had  been  in  November;  and  the  Accra  carriers  ran  away  just 
when  most  wanted.  The  delays  were  heart-breaking ;  but  at 
length  the  Kings  Quabina  Fuah  and  Ahencora,  after  much 
squabbling  and  shuffling,  were  induced  to  bring  each  two  hundred 
men,  by  the  15th  of  January,  to  the  banks  of  the  Prah,  close  to 
Beronassie.  Here  Captain  Butler  suffered  another  attack  of  fever. 
His  comrades,  Brabazon  and  Macgregor,  had  partially  recovered, 
but  were  still  weak.  To  their  infinite  disgust  the  warriors  of 
Akim  now  pleaded  their  superstitious  dread  of  a  fetish,  and  other 
idle  excuses,  for  declining  to  cross  the  boundary  river.  It  was  of 
no  use  to  coax  or  scold  our  precious  native  allies.  The  three 
white  men,  attended  by  six  Fantee  police  constables  from  the 
Coast,  waded  across  the  turbid  stream,  in  sight  of  their  black 
friends,  and  remained  five  days  on  the  north  bank,  vainly  trying 
to  persuade  the  Akim  braves  to  follow.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
in  the  meantime,  was  pushing  the  van  of  his  little  army  over  the 
Adansi  hills.  Upon  being  informed  by  Captain  Butler  of  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  alliedkings,  the  General  wrote  a  sharp  letter  of  rebuke 
to  each  of  them,  menacing  them  with  arrest  and  punishment  as 
traitors.  Captain  Butler,  however,  had  left  their  camp  with  an 
indignant  protest,  and  was  returning  to  his  chief,  when  the 
kings  of  Akim  thought  better  of  it.  Their  consent  to  move  on 
was  partly  won  by  the  efforts  of  a  certain  “fighting  doctor,” 
who  had  been  sent  from  headquarters  for  the  medical  relief  of  our 
gallant  countrymen.  This  gentleman,  though  he  stoutly  denied 
the  existence  of  malaria  till  himself  attacked  by  fever,  and  once  rather 
indiscreetly  threatened  a  king  of  the  native  allies  with  his  revolver, 
seems  to  have  done  excellent  service.  It  must  have  been  great  fun 
to  see  the  burly  and  jovial  doctor  playing  on  the  guitar  and  singing 
a  variety  of  sentimental  or  convivial  ditties  over  copious  libations 
of  rum,  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  stubborn  negro  chieftains. 
At  other  times  he  would  rush  through  their  camp  from  hut  to  hut 
shouting  with  a  loud  voice  every  term  of  reproach  and  contempt  in 
the  English  language,  to  arouse  in  their  astonished  minds  a  feeling 
of  what  was  due  to  themselves. 

Impelled  by  these  means  to  reluctant  action,  the  West  Akim 
contingent  now  moved  up  the  Ennoon,  a  tributary  of  the  Prah, 
towards  Lake  Boosumaque,  east  of  the  Adansi  hills  and  Fommanah. 
They  had  a  skirmish  on  January  25th  with  a  party  of  supposed 
Ashantees,  two  or  three  of  whom  were  shot  and  their  heads  cut  off 
as  trophies.  But  it  seems  too  probable  that  these  were  East  Akim 
men  belonging  to  Glover’s  force,  which  was  then,  unknown  to  Butler, 
within  eight  or  ten  miles  of  him  eastward  at  Conomo.  On  the  27th, 
having  advanced  to  Alrina,  the  foremost  party  of  his  people,  led  by 
Brabazon,  actually  met  and  fought  some  real  Ashantees,  whose 
camp,  with  the  blood-smeared  stool  of  their  captain,  was 
triumphantly  captured.  A  day  or  two  spent  by  Captain  Butler  in 
fortifying  this  position,  while  endeavouring  to  convince  the  Akims 
that  they  ought  still  to  go  forward,  brought  him  to  the  sudden  and 
miserable  end  of  his  operations.  They  were  at  that  time  within 
hearing  of  the  guns  fired  at  Borborassie,  where  Captain  Nichol  was 
killed,  a  little  way  off  the  main  road  of  Sir  Garnet’s  advance. 
Coomassie,  a  brown  patch  in  the  vast  expanse  of  forest  verdure, 
could  be  faintly  seen  by  the  scouts  upon  a  neighbouring  hill.  It 
was  known  that  the  Ashantees  had  placed  one  army  at  Amoaful, 
on  the  main  road  west  of  Akina  ;  but  they  were  reported  to  have 
another  army  due  north  of  Akina,  at  the  town  of  Cocofoo.  In  this 
situation,  at  the  critical  moment  of  the  campaign,  the  half-hearted 
Akims  finally  preferred  an  ignominious  retreat.  It  was  on 
January  30th,  the  day  before  Sir  Garnet’s  battle  at  Amoaful.  The 
scouts  had  brought  into  camp  a  mysterious  old  blind  man,  an 
Akim  long  resident  among  the  Ashantees,  who  pretended  to  have 
met  a  warning  vision.  This  was  the  great  woodland  fetish 
Cauthawherry.  Its  message  was  to  Coffee  Ahencora,  that  he 
should  not  go  too  far,  or  the  Ashantees  would  destroy  him ;  but 
all  that  country  would  soon  be  put  under  Akim  rule,  as  in  times 
gone  by.  The  same  old  man  bore  positive  testimony  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  three  large  Ashantee  camps  of  defence,  and  to  the  presence 
of  the  Ashantee  King  at  Cocofoo  three  days  before.  Either  this 
knowledge  of  the  enemy’s  position  or  the  vague  admonition  of  the 
forest  goblin  prevailed  with  the  Akim  chiefs.  They  told  Captain 
Butler,  with  expressions  of  abject  fear,  that  the  Ashantees  were 
surrounding  them,  and  they  must  go  back  while  there  was  yet 
time.  Their  people  instantly  began  to  pack  up  their  campaigning 
stores  and  furniture  in  bundles  of  reeds  and  palm-leaves,  and  to 
walk  oft’  by  the  forest  paths  to  the  south.  Captain  Butler, 
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|i  we  should  observe,  had  got  on  the  evening  before  a  despatch 
|  from  Sir  Garnet's  headquarters,  dated  the  25th,  informing  him  that 
the  King  of  Ashantee  had  complied  with  all  demands,  and  that  a 
j  speedy  termination  of  the  war  might  be  expected.  Ilis  immediate 
course  was  thereupon  to  lead  the  Akim  force,  which  mustered  two 
thousand,  bv  way  of  Dadiasso  into  the  main  road,  and  to  join  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley’s  advancing  column.  One  day’s  march  would 
have  done  it.  But  he  could  not  stop  the  Akims’  retrograde  move¬ 
ment,  which  he  accompanied  to  Prah-su,  and  there  leaving  the 
panic-stricken  horde,  proceeded  by  himself  towards  Coomassie. 
Hearing  at  Fommanah  on  February  6th  of  the  capture  of  the 
Ashantee  capital,  he  passed  over  the  battle-field  of  Amoaful,  and 
met  his  returning  victorious  General  at  Agemmamu.  We  may  be 
sure  that  Sir  Garnet  received  him  with  generous  consideration  for 
his  severe  disappointment.  The  natural  gratitude  of  Major  Butler 
seems  to  have  enhanced  his  almost  rapturous  admiration  of  that 
able  and  accomplished  military  leader,  under  whom  he  had  been 
employed  on  another  special  service  in  the  Red  River  Expedition 
of  Canada  five  years  ago.  In  these  feelings  of  personal  attachment 
between  a  commander-in-chief  and  the  officers  who  strive  to  exe¬ 
cute  his  plans  we  recognize  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  their  noble  pro¬ 
fession,  and  a  pledge  for  the  most  efficient  performance  of  their 
work. 


COMIN’  THRO’  THE  RYE.* * 

THE  writer’s  name  is  not  given  in  the  title-page  ef  this  novel, 
but  it  is  written  by  one  who  is  apparently  a  diligent  student 
of  Miss  Broughton's  works.  It  is  wanting  in  the  dash,  spirit, 
and  cleverness  which  distinguish  Miss  Broughton's  books  ;  but  it 
has  all  Miss  Broughton’s  faults  greatly  exaggerated.  Novelists  in 
the  present  day  suffer  from  poverty  of  invention,  and  are  fond  of 
reproducing  their  old  characters  either  in  their  old  names  or  cloaked 
in  the  disguise  of  new  ones.  In  this  instance  the  writer  displays  her 
originality  chiefly  by  caricaturing  characters  which  Miss  Broughton 
invented.  The  heroine  of  Coinin'  Thro'  the  Rye  is  built  on  the  same 
lines  as  Miss  Broughton’s  heroines.  In  Miss  Broughton’s  novel 
Nancy  we  had  a  disagreeable,  ill-tempered,  selfish  “  governor” — the 
good  old  English  word  father  is  unknown  in  the  present  day — and 
the  same  person  is  reproduced  in  Cornin'  Thro'  the  Rye  under  the 
name  of  Colonel  Adair.  In  Coinin’  Thro'  the  Rye  the  conversation 
is  not  spontaneous  or  natural,  as  Miss  Broughton’s  dialogue  usually 
is.  In  attempting  to  be  smart  the  author  is  too  often  flippant, 
and  she  evidently  imagines  that  slang  is  wit.  She  relates  anecdotes 
which  do  not  possess  the  merit  of  freshness,  and  some  border 
on  the  profane.  Occasionally  she  is  decidedly  coarse — “  Who  is 
that  shambling  little  man  ?  Bareback’s  husband.  She  might  wear 
him  as  a  bustle  and  never  know  he  was  there.”  This  is  hardly  a 
refined  way  of  speaking  to  a  young  lady.  There  is  no  wit  in  the 
following,  but  a  good  deal  of  bad  taste “  The  older  she  gets,”  says 
Fane,  “  the  more  she  shows ;  and  the  Lord  only  knows  what 
further  revelations  Time  may  have  in  store  for  us.”  But  if  we 
were  to  pause  to  notice  all  the  instances  of  bad  taste,  the  length  of 
our  review  would  bid  fair  to  emulate  the  writer's  three  volumes. 
“  Lubin  kissing  Phillis's  ruddy  and  sticky  cheek,”  is  certainly  a 
graceful  and  delicate  picture.  The  writer  is  simply  shocking  when 
she  affects  religious  sentiment.  The  following  is  worse  than  a 
Good  Friday  leader  of  the  Daily  Teleyraph.  It  is  supposed  to 
describe  the  effect  produced  when  a  “  fine  preacher  arises”  : — “  We 
almost  see  the  gaping  bottomless  pit,  with  the  writhing  scorpions 
and  the  worm  that  never  dies ;  feel  the  licking  fire  of  the  curling 
flames  ;  hear  the  voice  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows  calling  us  away  from 
destruction.”  The  writers  of  circulating-library  novels  ought  to 
learn  that  certain  subjects  are  too  sacred  for  them  to  discuss. 

The  plot  of  Coinin’  Thro ’  the  Rye  is  of  the  slenderest  kind.  Helen 
Adair,  the  heroine,  is  one  of  a  large  family.  The  novel  opens  with 
a  description  of  the  Adair  family.  We  have  met  Jack  and  Dolly 
before  in  the  pages  of  Miss  Broughton’s  novels,  and  the  first  chapter 
of  Coinin'  Thro'  the  Rye  reminds  us  forcibly  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Nancy;  but  the  description  of  the  Adair  family  is  not  half  so 
humorous  as  that  of  the  Grey  family,  bickering,  yet  affectionate, 
over  the  manufacture  of  toffee.  In  Nancy,  the  heroine  on  the 
wall  was  a  good  scene  in  Miss  Broughton's  best  style  of  descrip¬ 
tion;  but  Helen  Adair  suspended  from  the  bough  of  a  tree, 
“  petticoats  above  and  legs  below,”  is  neither  picturesque  nor 
amusing.  The  first  volume  of  Cornin'  Thro'  the  Rye  is  almost 
entirely  occupied  with  a  history  of  the  childhood  of  the  Adair 
family,  and  is  somewhat  dull.  Novelists  are  to  be  pitied.  They 
have  their  tale  of  bricks  to  make  with  very  little  straw,  in  most 
instances.  They  must  fill  the  three  regulation  volumes,  and,  being 
unable  to  fill  them  with  vivid  scenes  and  powerful  incidents,  they 
have  recourse  to  padding.  The  padding  with  the  writer  of  Coinin' 
Thro'  the  Rye  takes  the  form  of  weak  comicality,  which  is 
exasperating  to  a  degree.  If  three-fourths  of  this  novel  were  cut 
out,  there  would  be  the  loss  of  a  certain  number  of  nouns  and 
adjectives,  but  not  of  an  ounce  of  story  or  interest.  At  the  age 
of  fourteen  Nell  is  sent  to  school.  The  school  at  Charteris  is  unique 
in  one  respect.  The  young  ladies  play  at  cricket  in  bloomer 
costume,  and  the  writer  gives  us  a  description  of  “  girls  whose 
plump  proportions  fit  their  garments  as  closely  as  a  kernel  fits  a 
shell.”  Bloomer  costume  is  pleasing  to  the  heroine,  for  she  says  : — 
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“  It  is  a  lovely  thought  that  I  can  kick  up  my  heels  to  my  heart’s 
content,  and  yet  preserve  decorum.”  The  writer  informs  us  that 
“  it  is  a  fact  that  a  large  portion  of  woman’s  assurance  lies  in  her 
tail.”  We  were  not  aware  of  this.  Before  leaving  home  a  boy 
and  girl  love-scene  has  taken  place  between  Helen  and  George 
Tempest.  She  has  promised  to  be  his  wife  at  eighteen  and  a  half, 
but  this  promise  is  not  unconditional,  for  she  adds: — “Of  course 
if  I  see  any  one  I  like  better,  you  won’t  mind  my  having  him  P  ” 
But  George  does  mind  very  much. 

At  the  vicarage  at  Charteris  Nell  meets  Paul  Yasher,  who  has 
a  brown  complexion  and  “  brown  brown  eyes,  that  are  self-willed 
and  strong  and  tender  at  one  and  the  same  time.”  Paul  has  been 
in  love  with  Silvia  Fleming,  who  is  “  of  fair  stature,  and  so 
softly,  sensuously  lovely  at  all  points,  in  every  dimple  and 
curve  of  cheek,  lip,  chin,  and  body,  that  it  is  a  feast  of  the  eye 
to  look  upon  her.”  It  must  truly  have  been  a  feast  of  the 
eye  to  look  upon  a  person  who,  in  addition  to  the  above, 
also  possessed  the  following  rare  physical  charms — “  gleaming 
ripe  shoulders  and  bosom.”  We  are  not  astonished  that  Paul 
proposed  to  Silvia.  Unfortunately,  just  as  Silvia  put  her  arms 
round  his  neck,  her  other  lover  comes  towards  them,  and 
“looked  first  on  one,  then  on  another,  and  went  away.”  Next 
day,  however,  the  “  other  lover  ”  rides  so  recklessly  in  a  steeple¬ 
chase  that  he  is  carried  back  to  his  mother’s  carriage  dead.  Paul 
renounces  Silvia  because  he  thinks  “  a  woman  who  betrays  one 
man  will  betray  another.”  The  majority  of  men  in  real  life  are 
not  as  noble  as  Paul  Vasher.  Such  a  thing  has  been  known  in 
this  wicked  world  as  a  man  marrying  a  girl  who  had  been 
previously  engaged.  In  fact,  there  are  men  who  are  so  utterly 
depraved  as  to  feel  satisfaction  at  having  “  cut  out  another.”  Paul 
and  Silvia  meet  again  at  Charteris.  She  “  droops  her  head  in  the 
moonlight  and  shivers,”  and  he  “  shivers  like  a  reed.”  Under  these 
painful  circumstances  a  stormy  scene  takes  place  between  them. 
“  You  love  me,”  she  says,  in  her  low,  passionate  voice,  “  and  I — 
my  God!  do  I  not  love  you?  And  yet  we  are  to  love  apart! 
Must,  it  be  so,  beloved — must  it  be  so  ?  ”  “  It  must  be  so,”  he 
says,  very  gently.  “  We  can  never  be  anything  to  each  other — 
never  any  more.”  Paul  “  snatches  her  in  his  embrace,  and  kisses 
her  not  once,  but  many  times,  on  lips,  and  brows,  and  shoulder, 
with  a  strength  that  seems  to  crush  her.”  “  Then  he  sets  her  down 
abruptly,  and  strides  away  into  the  night.”  Paul  determines  to  take 
a  Continental  tour,  the  common  cure  for  disappointed  love.  How¬ 
ever,  before  he  leaves,  he  gives  Helen  Adair  a  long  lecture  about  “the 
lily  of  renunciation  against  the  crimson  blossom  of  love,”  whatever 
that  may  mean,  and  tells  her  it  is  better  to  grow  up  good  than 
pretty,  by  no  means  a  flattering  injunction  to  a  plain  young  lady 
■with  “  green  eyes.”  Nell  disregards  the  injunction,  and  grows  up  an 
extremely  comely  person  with  the  whitest,  softest  neck,  and  brown 
hair  with  a  warm  ruddy  golden  tinge  running  through  it,  and 
Paul  says  her  eyes  are  not  green,  but  sweet,  saucy,  serious,  tender, 
and  grey.  She  is  now  eighteen,  but  she  cannot  learn  to  love 
George,  although  he  is  tall  and  fair,  and  has  blue  eyes.  George  is 
the  only  well-drawn  personage.  He  is  a  fine  honourable  young 
man,  but  devoid  of  those  graces  which  win  a  woman’s  heart.  He 
is  one  of  those  men  whom  it  is  easier  for  a  woman  to  respect  than 
to  love.  Nell  tells  him,  “If  to  care  for  you  is  to  like  you  very 
much  when  you  are  not  making  love  to  me,  then  I  care  for  you 
very  much  indeed.”  There  is  a  great  deal  of  real  pathos  in  George’s 
grand  unselfish  love  for  Nell,  and  he  is  as  constant  as  only  the  un¬ 
loved  can  be.  Though  Nell  cannot  learn  to  love  George,  she  soon 
learns  to  love  some  one  else.  As  she  is  rushing  through  the 
“burning,  broiling  expanse  of  grain,”  she  comes  “  butt  head  fore¬ 
most  into  a  black  something,”  which  something  turns  out  to  be 
Paul  Yasher,  who  has  returned  from  his  travels  on  the  Continent. 
Paul  remarks,  “  And,  after  all,  you  are  a  disappointment ;  somehow  I 
always  thought  of  finding  you  a  bright,  frank-faced,  honest  little  girl 
just  as  I  left  you.”  Shortly  afterwards  Paul  and  Nell  are  staying  in 
the  same  country  house,  and  we  have  a  good  deal  of  brainless 
talk  and  a  good  deal  of  love-making.  It  was  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Helps,  we  believe,  who  defined  love  as  a  week  in  a  country  house 
and  rain. 

Silvia  Fleming  is  also  staying  in  the  house  with  Paul  and  Nell, 
and  although  she  is  carrying  on  a  desperate  flirtation  with  another 
man,  her  love  for  Paul  is  not  quenched.  She  tells  Nell  in  a  bitter, 
silvern  voice,  “YTou  will  never  be  Paul  Vasher’s  wife — never.” 
The  steady,  inflexible  spirit  of  revenge  in  Silvia  Fleming  is  in¬ 
explicable.  There  is  not  sufficient  motive  for  it.  To  depict 
satisfactorily  such  a  nature  as  Silvia’s  demands  deep  knowledge  of 
human  nature  and  great  powers  of  painting.  It  is  far  beyond  and 
above  the  power  of  this  author.  Paul’s  method  of  making  love 
to  Helen  is  not  satisfactory.  He  talks  to  her  in  sentimental 
riddles,  and  insists  on  knowing  whether  she  ever  had  a  lover. 
Most  girls  would  resent  such  a  question,  and  perhaps  a  truthful 
answer  might  prove  unpleasant  to  the  man.  However,  after  a 
fervid  love  scene,  in  which  she  gives  him  a  “  soft  pinch,”  and  he 
kisses  her  on  “  ch°ek,  brow,  eyes,  and  lips,”  an  engagement  be¬ 
tween  them  follows  as  a  natural  consequence.  They  have  not 
been  long  engaged  when  Paul  is  called  away  on  business  to  Rome. 
The  Christmas  bells  are  ringing  when  the  lovers  meet  again  at  their 
old  trysting-place.  Fifteen  days  only  have  elapsed  since  they  parted, 
but  great  events  have  taken  place  in  that  time.  Paul,  on  reaching 
Rome,  found  no  letter  from  Helen.  On  the  21st  he  received  one 
apparently  coming  from  her,  informing  him  that  she  had  married 
George  Tempest,  and  she  sent  a  copy  of  the  Times  to  corroborate 
her  statement.  The  Times  is  a  favourite  instrument  with  novelists. 
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and  many  and  manifold  are  the  uses  to  which  they  put  it.  That 
night  Silvia  enters  Paul’s  room  at  night,  embraces  his  burning 
head,  and  with  a  voice  gentle  as  a  mother’s  whispers  words  of 
comfort  in  his  ear.  Next  morning  Paul  and  Silvia  become  man 
and  wife.  On  the  22nd  Paul  discovers  that  Silvia  had  forged 
the  letter  and  sent  the  false  announcement  to  the  Times, 
and  he  immediately  rushes  off  to  England  to  inform  Nell 
of  what  has  taken  place,  and  asks  her  to  go  away  with  him 
in  spite  of  his  being  a  married  man.  Then  follows  a 
scene  of  the  sort  which  has  lately  become  so  popular  with 
novel-writers,  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  sighing  and 
kissing,  and’  in  which  the  name  of  the  Almighty  is  freely  invoked. 
The  situation  is  forced  and  artificial.  No  rational  man  and  few 
idiots  would  have  acted  as  Paul  Vasher  did.  From  this  point  all 
interest  in  the  plot  ceases,  and  the  story  simply  goes  on  in  order 
to  till  up  the  third  volume.  Paul  Vasher  and  his  wife  come  to 
Silverbridge,  and  an  acquaintance  springs  up  between  them  and 
the  Adair  family.  That  a  girl  like  Helen  Adair  should  ever  con¬ 
sent  to  know  the  woman  who  had  done  her  such  an  injury  as 
she  had  received  from  Silvia  is  highly  improbable.  Helen,  not 
being  able  to  indulge  in  her  love  for  Paul,  bestows  her  affection 
upon  his  little  boy  Wattie.  Miss  Broughton  has  earned  a  certain 
reputation  for  skill  in  drawing  the  harrowing  details  of  a  death  scene. 
The  present  author  has  accurately  reproduced  all  that  is  repulsive 
in  Miss  Broughton’s  death  scenes  without  any  traces  of  their  re¬ 
deeming  qualities.  Wattie  is  stricken  by  a  fever  and  dies.  That 
night  Paul  comes  to  Helen  and  says  to  her,  “  Will  you  end  this 
life  of  hell  and  misery,  and  come  away  with  me  P  ”  A  dark  shadow 
crosses  the  moonlight,  a  white  hand  alights  like  a  snow-flake  on 
Paul's.  He  turns,  and  at  his  elbow  stands  Silvia,  smiling.  Helen 
leads  husband  and  wife  to  the  bed  where  their  child  lies  dead. 
The  story  ends  by  Paul  being  killed  at  Sedan. 

After  wearily  wading  through  three  volumes  of  this  novel,  one 
problem  is  raised  in  our  mind  which  we  cannot  solve.  What 
could  induce  a  being  with  any  powers  of  thought  or  delicacy  of 
taste  to  force  so  much  tedious  and  disagreeable  rubbish  on  the 
public  ? 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States  *,  compiled  from 
the  facts  and  figures  of  the  last  Ceusus  by  Mr.  Francis  A. 
Walker,  the  Superintendent  to  whose  charge  the  preparation  of 
the  Census  was  entrusted,  is  a  work  of  the  highest  value  and  in¬ 
terest,  though  we  fear  one  of  those  which  are  too  excellent  in  their 
conception  and  execution,  too  elaborately  planned,  and  carried  out 
on  too  large  and  costly  a  scale,  to  achieve  a  popularity  at  all  pro¬ 
portionate  to  their  merits.  The  letterpress  is  superb ;  the  maps  are 
numerous,  minute  in  detail,  and  so  shaded  as  to  convey  at  once  to 
tiflb  reader’s  eye  the  general  distribution  of  the  object  to  which 
each  relates.  It  is  true  that  the  substitution  of  different  colours 
for  different  depths  of  the  same  colour  would  have  made  the  mean¬ 
ing  in  some  cases  more  instantly  obvious,  and  saved  the  student’s 
eyes  at  the  expense  of  very  largely  increased  cost  of  publication ; 
but  this  would  have  tended  to  confuse  one  map  with  another  when 
bound  together,  and  the  distinctions  of  shade  are  assisted  by  en¬ 
graved  lines,  horizontal,  perpendicular,  slanting,  and  crossed,  which 
make  it  easy  to  fix  at  once  on  the  grade  in  each  scale  occupied  by 
an}r  given  district.  The  Atlas  exhibits  at  once  the  physical  and  poli¬ 
tical  character  of  the  country.  There  are  maps  showing  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  woodland  and  of  rainfall,  the  range  of  temperature, 
mean  and  extreme,  the  mean  barometrical  pressure,  the  growth  of 
different  staples,  the  geology  and  drainage  of  the  United  States ; 
and  other'maps  which  exhibit  the  tendency  of  Irish  and  Germans  to 
aggregate  themselves  in  particular  spots,  and  the  preponderance  of 
different  elements  in  the  population.  The  drainage  map  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  showing  as  it  does  three  vast  divisions,  with 
their  subordinate  fractions,  each  having  a  character,  and  to  some 
extent  a  history  of  its  own.  Nearly  the  whole  territory  between 
the  Alleghanies  and  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  forms  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  Missouri  and  other  great  rivers  on  the  W est, 
the  Ohio,  Tennessee,  &c.,  in  the  East,  supplying  subsidiary  lines  of 
drainage,  the  waters  of  which  ultimately  find  their  way  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  a  single  channel.  The  Columbia  and  Colorado 
rivers  on  the  Pacific  slope  have  each  their  several  areas  and 
peculiar  characters.  The  latter,  sunk  several  hundred  feet  below 
the  surface,  drains  a  region  whose  desert  surface  is  intersected  by 
innumerable  chasms  of  immense  depth,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
flow  its  sluggish  waters  ;  by  this  rmtural  system  of  “  deep-draining  ” 
the  land  is  made  almost  absolutely  barren.  The  relation  between 
this  and  the  “  woodland  ”  and  “  rainfall  ”  maps,  again,  is 
a  matter  of  peculiar  interest.  The  Alleghany  range  was 

originally  the  central  spine  of  a  vast  forest  extending 
nearly  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  almost  to  the  Mississippi,  the  prairies  of  Illinois  alone 
excepted.  The  treeless  region  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Rocky  Mountains  is  considerably  wider  than  the  rainless  area 
which  corresponds  pretty  nearly  with  the  so-called  Alkali  Desert ; 

*  Statistical  Atlas  of  the  United  States,  based  on  the  Results  o  f  the  Ninth 
Census,  1870 ,  with  Cimtributions  from  many  Eminent  Men  of  Science  and 
several  Departments  of  the  Government.  Compiled  under  authority  of  Con¬ 
gress  by  Francis  A.  Walker,  M.A.,  Superintendent  of  the  9H1  Census,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Political  Economy  and  History.  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of 
Yale  College.  London  :  TrUbner  &  Co.  1874. 


but  the  former  includes  the  whole  of  the  latter.  The  scarcity  of 
rain  is  the  one  disadvantage  of  California,  which  might  otherwise 
be,  if  not  now,  yet  at  no  distant  period,  really  the  terrestrial 
paradise  which  it  is  sometimes  called.  The  tendency  of 
the  isotheral  lines  to  rise  towards  the  centre  of  the  continent 
—the  summers  of  the  North-West  Territories  being  as  warm  as 
those  of  Virginia — and  the  intense  heat  of  the  Southern  coasts, 
to  which  the  Gulf  States  owe  much  of  their  success  in  raising 
semi-tropical  staples,  and  on  the  other  hand  the  presence  of  their 
annual  scourge,  the  yellow  fever,  are  points  noticeable  in  the  ther- 
mometrical  map.  The  close  connexion  between  the  three  great 
coal-fields  of  the  Union,  which,  with  scarcely  a  break,  sweep  round 
in  a  broad  belt,  here  and  there  narrowed  almost  to  nothing,  from 
Pennsylvania  through  Illinois  and  Kansas  into  Alabama,  is  worth 
noting ;  as  are  the  shades  which  exhibit  in  different  sheets  the 
distribution  of  German  and  Irish  immigrants.  In  a  word,  the 
Statistical  Atlas  realizes  nearly  all  that  its  title  seems  to  promise, 
and  also  a  good  deal  more ;  while  its  execution  is  all  that  even, 
the  high  excellence  of  works  emanating  from  public  departments 
and  scientific  Commissions  in  the  United  States  could  have  led  us 
to  expect. 

Mr.  Southall’s  elaborate  work  on  the  Recent  Origin  of  Man  *  is- 
directed  to  refute  some  of  those  geological  conclusions  which  have 
been  most  offensive  to  orthodox  theologians,  and  have  given  most 
scope  to  those  theories  of  Creation  which  dispense  with  a  Creator. 
Mr.  Darwin  and  other  writers  of  his  school  frankly  admit  that  their 
theory,  as  applied  to  the  animal  world,  requires  an  almost  infinite 
period  of  development ;  and  anthropological  antiquaries  who 
have  applied  the  same  hypotheses  to  the  growth  of  human  society 
have  contended  for  a  proportionate  period  of  human  existence  upon 
the  earth.  Mr.  Southall  combats  this  theory  evidently  in  the  belief 
that  it  strikes  at  the  root  of  Biblical  history.  But  though  this  is 
clearly  the  motive  of  his  work,  it  does  not  affect  his  method. 
He  endeavours  to  meet  the  men  of  science  on  their  own  ground 
with  arguments  of  fact  and  example  opposed  to  inferences 
drawn  from  example  and  fact.  lie  thinks  himself  able  to 
show  that  the  caves  where  human  remains  and  remnants  of 
weapons  and  pottery  are  found  together  with  bones  of  extinct 
animals  need  not  be  of  enormously  remote  date.  It  is  argued  that 
they  could  not  have  been  filled  except  by  the  agency  of  water,  and 
that  no  waters  now  flowing  could  reach  them ;  he  collects  instances 
of  floods  capable  of  raising  the  existing  waters  to  the  height  of 
these  caves.  It  is  affirmed  that  it  must  have  taken  thousands  of 
centuries  to  supply  the  stalagmite  with  which  the  bones  are 
covered  ;  he  replies  that  stalagmite  has  accumulated  at  a  hundred¬ 
fold  the  rate  allowed  by  his  geological  opponents.  The  argument, 
though  obviously  and  even  avowedly  one-sided,  is  at  least  frank, 
honest,  and  relevant. 

Only  our  youngest  readers  can  possibly  be  unaware  that 
the  authorship  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  t  "was  some  years  ago 
vigorously  questioned  bv  Mr.  Nathaniel  Holmes,  who  took  up  once 
more  the  theory  suggested  long  ago,  and  adopted  by  more  than 
one  eccentric  thinker,  that  Lord  Bacon  was  the  only  man  of  the 
age  capable  of  writing  the  plays,  and  that  the  actor  William 
Shakspeare  certainly  was  not.  Mr.  Holmes  now  publishes  a  third 
edition  of  his  work,  with  much  additional  matter,  but  little  that 
materially  strengthens  his  position,  or  is  likely  to  convince  any  one 
who  was  not  convinced  or  stagger  any  one  who  was  not  staggered 
before.  It  is  only  the  old  argument  over  again.  We  know 
that  the  author  of  the  plays  was  a  man  of  wonderful  learning 
and  ability;  but,  it  is  urged,  apart  from  the  plays,  Shakspeare 
seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  no  learning,  nor  was  it  likely 
that  any  player  of  his  time  should  possess  knowledge  enough, 
to  say  nothing  of  ability,  to  have  written  any  of  them.  Lord 
Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  had  all  the  learning  that  is  shown 
in  the  plays.  The  author  of  the  plays  was  familiar  with 
classical  history,  mythology,  and  literature — not  as  a  schoolboy,  but 
as  a  scholar.  Lord  Bacon  was  so  ;  how  came  Shakspeare  to  be' 
so  ?  His  ordinary  life  gives  no  signs  of  it.  The  dramatist  shows 
some  knowledge  that  could  not  have  beon  acquired  from  any  then 
existing  translations,  even  had  Shakspeare  had  time  to  study  all 
of  them.  The  author  was  learned  in  the  law ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
so  familiar  with  it  that  legal  terms  and  metaphors  came  as  natu¬ 
rally  to  his  pen  as  to  the  tongue  of  a  clerk  who  has  spent  ten  years 
in  an  attorney’s  office.  Lord  Bacon  was  a  great  lawyer ;  but  there 
is  not  the  shadow  of  a  reason  to  fancy  that  Will  Shakspeare,  the 
actor,  ever  knew  more  of  law  than  he  might  learn  at  the  bar  of 
Petty  Sessions  while  a  prisoner  for  poaching,  and  squires  in  that 
day  as  in  this  were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  Game-law  to  give' 
the  prisoner  much  opportunity  of  studying  anything  but  the 
penalties.  Finally,  Lord  Bacon  was  familiar  with  the  physical 
science  of  his  age :  men  in  Shakspeare's  degree  knew  even  less  of 
it  than  they  do  nowr.  And  the  plays  evince  a  knowledge  of  physical 
science  such  as  only  a  thorough  student,  a  medical  man  of  the 
advanced  school,  or  a  man  like  Lord  Bacon,  who  studied  every¬ 
thing,  and  whose  theory  of  study  led  him  especially  towards  the 


*  The  Recent  Origin  of  Man,  as  illustrated  by  Geology  and  the  Modern 
Science  of  pre-Historic  ArcluEohgy.  Illustrated.  By  James  C.  Southall. 
Philadelphia :  Lippincott  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 

f  The  Authorship  of  Shakespeare.  By  Nathaniel  Holmes.  Third  Edi¬ 
tion.  With  an  Appendix  of  Additional  Matters,  including  a  Notice  of  the 
Recently  Discovered  Northumberland  MSS.  New  York :  Ilurd  & 
Houghton.  Boston :  Houghton  &  Co.  Cambridge :  The  Riverside 
Press.  London  :  Sampson  Low  Sc  Co.  1875. 
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physical  sciences  with  their  realizable  facts  and  attainable  results  of 
practical  value,  could  in  that  day  he  supposed  to  possess.  Similarly 
the  whole  tone  and  quality  of  mind,  training,  and  knowledge  of 
life  shown  in  the  plays  are  such  as  Francis  Bacon  certainly 
had,  and  as,  the  plays  apart,  there  would  seem  to  he  no  proof 
that  fehakspeare  had,  and  no  possibility  that  he  could  have 
had.  Further,  there  is  no  evidence  of  Shakspeare’s  authorship 
except  the  fact  that  the  plays  were  universally  ascribed 
to  and  assumed  by  him ;  and  the  fact  that  “  he  never  blotted  ” 
would  suggest  that  he  copied,  and  was  not  at  liberty  to  alter. 

Prohibition  a  Failure  *  is  a  very  exceptional  work — the  work  of 
a  man  who  shares  all  the  errors  and  fanaticisms  of  the  Maine  Law 
men,  except  the  Maine  Law  :  and,  while  echoing  nearly  every  ar¬ 
gument  in  favour  of  abstinence  from  alcohol,  even  to  the  alle¬ 
gation  that  it  is  a  poison,  which  has  no  beneficial  use  whatever, 
vehemently  condemns  prohibition,  and  condemns  it,  too,  on  just 
principles, and  for  clear  and  sound  reasons.  All  the  arguments  which 
show  that  the  State  might  as  well  prohibit  smoking,  or  eating  late 
suppers,  or  drinking  tea,  as  the  use  of  alcohol — that,  in  fact,  the 
prohibition  of  alcohol  is  simply  a  sumptuary  law,  defensible  only 
on  the  old  doctrine  of  paternal  government,  that  the  Government 
knows  better  than  the  people  what  is  good  for  them,  and  ought  to 
act  on  its  knowledge — are  brought  out  by  Mr.  Bio  Lewis  as 
vigorously  as  they  were  ever  brought  out  by  the  social  Con¬ 
servatives  of  our  own  country;  but  Mr.  Lewis  is  a  total  ab¬ 
stainer,  and  miscalls  himself  a  temperance,  meaning  a  teetotalist, 
lecturer.  Of  course  it  is  right  and  reasonable  enough  that  an 
abstainer  should  be  an  anti-prohibitionist.  He  ought  to  know  as 
well  as  any  one  else  what  are  the  functions  of  the  State,  and  the 
limits  of  its  duties ;  he  ought  to  discern  the  absurdity  of  the 
argument  which  likens  the  publican  to  the  thief,  and  the  vital 
distinction  between  use  and  abuse.  But  somehow  there  has 
been  a  connexion  between  teetotalism  and  intolerance  which 
we  never  saw  broken  before.  Bad  coffee  and  bad  logic,  phy¬ 
siological  perversity  and  political  ignorance,  hatred  of  beer 
and  of  liberty,  are  now,  for  the  first  time  in  our  experience, 
separated ;  and  a  teetotaller  tells  the  truth  about  prohibition, 
exposes  its  iniquity,  and  urges  on  his  fellow-abstainers  the  folly 
of  “  putting  up  people's  backs  when  you  want  to  persuade  them,” 
as  heartily  as  could  the  Morning  Advertiser  itself.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  his  friends  will  listen  to  him,  especially  as  he  testifies 
to  facts  on  which  a  total  abstainer  is  by  far  the  most  conclusive 
witness.  Gluttony,  he  says,  kills  ten  times  as  many  men  as  drink, 
and  abstainers  are  often  reputed  to  be  excessive  eaters ;  tobacco  is 
worse  than  alcohol,  and  most  Americans  smoke  exceedingly.  Men 
of  moderation  have  long  been  saying  these  things,  but  then  no 
teetotaller  would  allow  them  any  motive  more  honest  than  a  desire 
to  screen  their  own  vice  and  misery  by  leading  others  into  the  path 
of  conscious  sin  and  foreseen  destruction ;  perhaps  a  teetotaller 
will  be  credited  with  a  wish  to  speak  the  truth  when  he  exposes  the 
superstition  of  teetotalism  and  shows  that  prohibition  never  really 
prohibits  drunkenness,  while  it  impels  hundreds  to  drink  for  the 
mere  assertion  of  their  liberty,  and  brings  whisky  into  thousands  of 
homes  where  before  it  was  never  seen.  At  any  rate,  here  is  testi¬ 
mony  from  a  teetotaller  that  prohibition  does  not  promote  either 
temperance  or  total  abstinence  ;  and,  after  this,  those  who  oppose 
prohibition  may  claim  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dio  Lewis  when  they 
affirm  that  they  are  as  sincere  friends  of  both — of  temperance  for 
the  sober  and  abstinence  for  the  drunkard — as  any  member  of  the 
Alliance. 

Sex  in  Industry  f  is  a  book  which  for  various  reasons  cannot  be 
recommended  for  general  perusal,  but  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
considered  by  those  who  undertake  to  find  fresh  employment  for 
women  in  occupations  hitherto  reserved  for  men.  The  author 
carries  his  argument  very  far  ;  for,  if  we  accept  the  conclusions  to 
which  he  points,  it  would  appear  that  hardly  any  kind  of  labour 
is  fit  for  women,  unless  it  be  regulated  with  special  regard  to  their 
especial  capacities  and  weaknesses.  The  very  forms  of  work  which 
have  been  thought  particularly  adapted  to  them,  as  requiring  no 
great  strain  either  on  the  muscles  or  the  mind,  and  calling  chiefly 
for  that  quickness  of  eye  and  hand  in  which,  if  in  anything,  they 
rival  or  excel  men,  are  represented  as  involving  conditions  espe¬ 
cially  unsuitable  to  them.  It  is  argued  that  nothing  which  de¬ 
mands  concentration  of  nervous  or  physical  power  is  fit  for  women. 
The  sewing-machine,  unless  when  worked  by  steam,  is  said  to 
exert  a  most  deleterious  influence ;  and  yet  the  objections  to  fac¬ 
tory  labour,  as  requiring  constant  vigilance  over  the  action  and 
instant  obedience  to  the  demands  of  steam  machinery,  would  apply 
to  all  machines  worked  by  steam.  Again,  women  cannot  stand 
long,  and  on  that  account  they  are  not  fit  for  service  in  shops ;  they 
cannot  bear  a  continuous  demand  on  a  single  mental  faculty,  and 
therefore  break  down  after  a  brief  employment  as  cashiers  or 
treasury  counters  or  bank  tellers.  They  cannot  endure  the  nervous 
burry  and  strain  of  the  telegraph,  nor  can  they  compete  with 
men  in  that  which  seems  so  peculiarly  suited  to  their  nimble 
fingers  and  quick  perceptions— the  duty  of  compositors.  In  short, 


*  Prohibition  a  Failure ;  or,  the  True  Solution  of  the  Temperance  Question. 
By  Dio  Lewis,  Author  of  “New  Gymnastics,”  “Weak  Lungs,”  &  e.,  &c. 
Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 

f  Sex  in  Industry:  a  Plea  for  the  Working- Girl.  By  Azel  Ames,  Jun., 
M.D.,  Member  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  Honorary  Member  Cali¬ 
fornia  Medical  Society,  Special  Commissioner  of  Investigation  Massachu¬ 
setts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labour,  &c.  Boston  :  usgood  &  Co.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 


though  not  intentionally,  and  apparently  not  consciously,  the  writer 
proves,  if  he  proves  anything,  that  women  are  inferior  to  men  in 
every  sort  of  work  except  those  domestic  functions  for  which  nature 
has  especially  and  exclusively  fitted  them ;  and  that  they  must 
therefore  accept  lower  wages  in  all  employments,  and  be  confined 
chiefly  to  those  in  which  the  labour  of  men  is  found  too  costly — 
as  in  the  cotton  factory  and  the  cheap  sewing-shops.  It  may  be 
that  this  inference  is  not  so  far  from  the  truth  as  it  is  now  the 
fashion  to  deem  it — that  in  any  continuous  productive  labour, 
mental  or  muscular,  women  are  inferior  to  men,  being  inferior  alike 
in  force  of  brain  and  force  of  body ;  hut,  if  so,  it  is  clear  that  all 
our  modern  philanthropists,  and  especially  the  champions  of 
woman’s  rights  and  woman’s  work,  are  on  a  false  scent,  and  that 
the  true  remedy  for  the  depressed  conditions  of  so  many  women  is 
to  he  found  in  a  return  to  natural  principles  and  obedience  to 
Nature’s  guidance ;  iu  finding  means  whereby  women  in  general 
may  he  enabled  to  marry,  instead  of  seeking  means  whereby  they 
may  live  unmarried  on  equal  terms  with  men.  At  any  rate,  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  question  and  its  corollaries  should 
study  carefully  this  little  volume,  and  the  collection  of  testimony 
it  contains. 

How  to  Make  a  Living  *  is  a  short  treatise  on  a  subject  which 
presents  less  difficulty  in  the  United  States  than  here,  hut  which 
is  seldom  made  much  clearer  by  the  soundest  maxims,  or  more 
easy  by  the  best  advice  to  those  who,  from  character  or  circum¬ 
stances,  find  it  difficult  in  either  country.  The  truth  is  that  the 
counsels  are  commonly  general  while  the  difficulties  are  personal  or 
peculiar ;  that  the  maxims  are  for  the  most  part  well  known  even 
to  those  who  find  it  most  impossible  to  follow  them. 

Miss  Harland,  who  has  won  a  certain  reputation  in  other  fields, 
ventures  now  into  one  peculiarly  feminine,  and  undertakes,  not  to 
teach  men  how  to  make  a  living,  hut  women  how  to  make  life 
more  comfortable  by  decent  cookery.  Her  receipts  for  dishes  to 
furnish  forth  the  table  at  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Teat,  remind 
us  how  well  most  American  families  live  ;  and  some  of  them 
afford  to  English  minds  an  explanation  of  the  yet  more  notorious 
fact  of  their  suffering  from  indigestion. 

The  Secrets  of  the  Sanctum  }  is  the  title  of  a  gossiping  little 
hook  on  the  life  of  American  journalists,  interspersed  with  some 
entertaining  experiences  of  the  author’s  own  career,  and  amusing 
anecdotes  of  the  liabilities  and  troubles  of  Transatlantic  editorship. 
We  might  have  gathered  from  it  materials  for  a  comparison  of 
editorial  labours  in  England  and  America,  if  the  author  had  not 
warned  us  off  this  ground  by  an  admission  that  what  he  graphically 
describes  as  the  work  of  one  over-driven  labourer  is  really  that  of 
three  or  four.  Of  course  the  method  of  misrepresentation  is  absurd. 
We  suspect,  however,  that  there  is  less  distinction  in  America  than 
in  England  between  editorial  and  sub-editorial  functions,  and  that 
writer,  editor,  and  sub-editor  are  often  one,  while  subject-matter, 
rather  than  functions,  forms  the  basis  of  a  division  of  labour. 

The  fifth  volume  of  the  interminable  memoirs  of  John  Quincy 
Adams  §  contains  the  daily  record  of  his  work  in  the  Department  of 
State  from  March  1820  to  June  1822.  The  print  is  close  and  the 
pages  are  large ;  and  we  marvel  as  we  read  that  any  busy  man 
could  find  time  to  write  such  a  lengthy  narrative  of  his  own 
doings,  or  that  any  publisher  should  dream  of  offering  it  to  a  busy 
people.  Even  if  John  Q.  Adams  had  been  as  great  a  man  as  he 
supposed  himself,  the  world  could  not  spare  leisure  to  master  or 
thought  to  remember  the  minute  details  of  tiny  negotiations 
and  long  bygone  squabbles;  even  the  name  of  Washington,  or 
Wellington,  or  Lee,  would  not  command  attention  for  a  biography 
written  at  the  rate  of  a  moderate  sized  page  per  diem  from  cradle  to 
his  grave. 

Mr.  Venables  compresses  the  entire  History  of  the  United 
States ||,  with  examination-papers  thereon,  into  a  tithe  of  the  space 
which  Mr.  Adams  gives  to  the  year  1820,  and  Mr.  Venables 
works  for  school-children,  who  have  nothing  to  do  hut  to  read 
his  and  equally  entertaining  and  enlightening  hooks. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Taylor  was  a  newspaper  correspondent  during  the 
war,  employed  chiefly  in  the  W  est,  and.  attached  “in  camp  andfield  ’  ‘^f 
to  the  division  of  General  Hooker,  from  whom  he  seems  to  have 
:  caught  that  hero’s  disease  of  braggadocio,  together  with  a  spice  of 
General  Pope’s  peculiar  style,  which  renders  his  book  more  enter- 


*  How  to  Malit  a  Living  :  Suggestions  upon  the  Art  of  Making ,  Saving , 
and  Using  Money.  By  Geo.  Cary  Eggleston,  Author  of  “  How  to  Educate 
Yourself,  &c.  New  York:  Putnam  Sons.  London:  Sampson  Low  & 
Co.  1875. 

t  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Tea.  By  Marion  Harland,  Author  of 
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|  Secrets  of  the  Sanctum  :  an  Inside  View  of  an  Editor’s  Life.  By  A. 
F.  Hill,  Author  of  “Our  Boys,”  “The  White  Bock,”  “  John  Smith’s 
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London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 
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taining  than  trustworthy,  and  now  and  then  more  irritating  than  | 
agreeable.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Taylor  saw  things  worth  j 
telling,  and  can  tell  them  graphically,  and  his  boastful  and  extra-  j 
vagaut  tone  may  perhaps  be  thought  pleasing  in  his  own  country. 

The  principal,  or  at  least  the  most  interesting,  theme  of  the 
late  Report  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce*  relates  to 
an  Act  finally  establishing  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  the  ordinary 
Courts  of  the  State  a  Commercial  Court— miscalled  of  Arbitration 
— for  adjudicating  summarily,  but  legally  and  authoritatively,  dis¬ 
putes  upon  the  meaning  and  performance  of  mercantile  contracts, 
and  the  scores  of  daily  disagreements  which  cannot  well  be  settled 
by  a  suit  at  law,  first  because  the  essential  object  of  both  parties  is 
to  have  them  settled  at  once,  and  next  because  the  decision  re¬ 
quires  such  a  knowledge  of  the  usages  and  terms  of  trade  as  the 
judges  and  juries  of  general  Courts  can  rarely  possess.  The 
head  of  the  new  Court  is  an  experienced  mercantile  lawyer, 
and  is  bound  to  decide  cases  within  ten  days  at  latest  after 
hearing. 

The  object  of  Miss  Stevenson’s  awkwardly  named  bookf  is  to 
render  the  simplest  principles  of  modern  biological  discovery,  so 
far  as  they  relate  to  the  lower  forms  of  life,  intelligible  to  boys  and 
girls  ;  in  fact,  to  translate  the  science  of  Mr.  Huxley  into  the  plain 
everyday  words  that  children  can  understand ;  interpreting  now 
and  then,  as  needful,  the  terms  of  art  which  it  is  needful  to  im¬ 
part.  Tbe  work  is  a  useful,  if  a  humble,  one,  and  conscientiously, 
if  not  brilliantly,  performed. 

Mr.  Wilson  Flagg’s  Birds  and  Seasons  of  New  England\  is  a 
very  readable  and  interesting  account  of  the  appearance,  character, 
habits,  haunts,  and  periods  of  the  various  birds  found  in  the  far 
North-Eastern  States  of  the  Union;  one  that  demands  no  special 
scientific  or  ornithological  knowledge  from  the  reader,  while  it 
affords  a  good  deal.  To  'the  people  among  whom  the  birds 
described  live  and  sing  it  ought  to  be  highly  acceptable  ;  and  even 
strangers  might  occupy  an  hour  or  two  very  pleasantly  in  skimming 
its  pages  and  reading  the  most  remarkable  incidents  of  bird-life 
collected  by  a  devoted  observer. 

Mr.  Haven’s  “  Mexico”  §  and  Mr.  James’s  Transatlantic  Sketches  || 
are  both  accounts  of  travel  over  well-beaten  ground.  The  former, 
indeed,  is  much  the  more  ambitious  work,  professing  to  give  a  full 
description  of  Mexico  as  she  is,  of  her  living  cities  and  her  ruins, 
her  fields  and  her  people,  and  slight  sketches  of  her  history — in 
which  the  author  notes  with  especial  delight  the  cold-blooded 
murder  of  the  “  Papist  ”  Maximilian  ;  but,  written  by  a  religious 
bigot  with  bad  temper  and  little  true  education,  it  is  less  readable 
than  the  mere  froth  and  frivolity  of  the  latter  volume. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Robinson’s  Manual^  of  American  Parliamentary  Law 
is  unfortunately  written  on  principles  which  render  it  of  compara¬ 
tively  little  use  to  the  English  reader,  who  cannot  tell  which  of  j 
the  precepts  given  are  in  force,  and  which  are  mere  recommenda- 
tions  of  the  author.  A  work  really  showing  the  practice  of 
Congress,  and  the  variations  from  it  adopted  by  different  State 
Legislatures  and  Conventions,  would  afford  a  most  interesting  op-  j 
portunity  of  learning  how  far  experience  or  theory  has  led  Ame¬ 
ricans  to  depart  from  the  principles  and  usages  they  derived  from 
the  English  Parliament  of  two  centuries  ago,  and  how  far  they 
may  have  preserved  what  we  have  dropped. 

Of  two  novels  on  omtable,  the  titles,  The  Physician's  Wife  **  and 
the  Mills  of  the  Gods  ft,  suggest  the  general  spirit  and  tenor  of  the 
story.  Miss  Phelps’s  Poetic  Studies  are  not  quite  worthy  of  the 
true  poetry  contained,  with  much  disputable  philosophy,  in  The 
Gates  Ajar.  Mr.  Saxe’s  Leisure-Day  Rhymes  §  §,  chiefly  fables 
and  apologues,  by  no  means  belong  to  the  higher  order  of  poetry, 
but  are  unusually  readable  verse. 

*  Seventeenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  Year  1874 — 1S75.  In  Two  Parts. 
Compiled  by  George  Wilson,  Secretary.  New  York :  Press  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

f  Boys  and  Girls  in  Biology  ;  or,  Simple  Studies  of  the  Lower  Forms  of 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  MR.  PLIMSOLL. 

HE  Government  was  soon  made  aware  of  the  greatness 
of  the  mistake  into  which  it  had  been  betrayed  when 
it  decided  to  abandon  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  for  the 
year.  It  is  not  often  that  the  nation,  irrespectively  of  party, 
awakes  into  a  sudden  fit  of  enthusiasm  ;  nor,  when  it  does 
grow  enthusiastic,  does  it  often  show  its  feelings  so  quickly 
and  so  powerfully  as  it  has  done  in  the  last  week. 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  had  a  long  Parliamentary  experience,  and 
he  is  studiously  anxious  to  consult  the  wishes  of  every  one, 
and  to  anticipate  the  direction  of  popular  feeling.  If  any 
one  was  unlikely  to  have  made  the  mistake  he  made,  it 
was  Mr.  Disraeli  ;  and  he  has  given  a  new  proof  that 
neither  age  nor  experience,  nor  a  desire  to  please,  can 
enable  a  Minister  accurately  to  gauge  the  tides  of  national 
sentiment.  His  judgment  was,  no  doubt,  clouded  by  the 
pressure  of  work  which  his  own  mismanagement  of  the 
business  of  the  Session  had  cast  on  him.  He  had  got  into 
the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  could  think  of  nothing 
but  saving  the  credit  of  the  Ministry,  and  despatching  all 
the  troublesome  people  at  Westminster  to  take  their 
holidays.  Any  sensible  Minister,  who  could  have  looked 
at  things  from  the  outside,  might  have  known  that  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill  was  a  far  more  important  measure 
than  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill.  But  the  Agricultural 
Holdings  Bill  is  in  a  great  measure  All'.  Disraeli’s  own 
Bill,  while  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  is  only  Sir  Charles 
Adderley’s  Bill.  Mr.  Disraeli  often  addresses  farmers  on 
agricultural  questions,  but  he  does  not  pretend  to  know 
anything  about  merchant  shipping.  Without  stopping  to 
weigh  their  relative  importance,  he  chose  the  Bill 
in  which  he  felt  most  interest,  and  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  which  he  could  take  most  part.  This  was 
an  error,  and  a  serious  one ;  but  it  must  be  owned 
that  there  was  something  accidental  in  the  suddenness  and 
completeness  with  which  the  seriousness  of  his  mistake 
was  brought  home  to  him.  The  public  interest  in  the 
abandoned  measure  was  changed  from  a  general  to  a  per¬ 
sonal  one  by  the  touching  scene  in  which  the  greatness  of 
bis  sorrow  was  seen  to  have  overpowered  the  reason  of  Mr. 
PLIMSOLL.  The  thought  of  the  horrible  fate  to  which  the 
inactivity  of  the  Government  might  be  consigning  hun¬ 
dreds  of  seamen  was  impressed  by  a  dramatic  incident  on 
the  mind  of  the  nation.  Sympathy  with  Mr.  Plimsoll 
swept  over  the  feelings  of  Conservatives  and  Liberals  alike. 
And,  as  it  chanced,  at  the  exact  moment  when  the  public 
was  beginning  to  get  warm,  the  story  was  published  of  an 
Irish  trial  in  which  a  conviction  had  been  obtained  against 
a  shipowner  who  had  attempted  to  send  a  rotten  ship  to 
sea  on  the  assurance  of  his  correspondents  that  at  the 
port  of  departure  there  was  “  no  danger  of  Plimsoll.” 
Danger  from  the  Board  of  Trade  did  not  seem  to  affect  the 
minds  of  the  contrivers  of  this  villany,  although  in  point  of 
fact  the  ship  was  detained  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the 
prosecution  instituted  under  its  directions.  It  was  Air. 
Plimsoll  alone  of  whom  they  were  originally  afraid  ;  and 
Air.  Plimsoll  had  just  been  driven  to  madness  by  the 
Government  refusing  to  assist  him  in  his  great  enterprise. 
The  story  seemed  more  convincing  than  volumes  of  statis¬ 
tics  or  hours  of  argument.  A  state  of  feeling  was  thus 
produced  which  bore  with  irresistible  power  on  the  Alin- 
istry.  They  saw  their  mistake,  they  confessed  it,  and  they 
did  their  best  to  repair  it.  They  performed,  without  delay 
and  without  an  affectation  of  having  been  right  where  they 


knew  they  had  been  wrong,  a  conspicuous  act  of  penitence. 
They  decided  to  bring  in  a  new  Bill  giving  them  for  a  year 
very  large  powers  of  stopping  unseaworthy  vessels.  There 
is  no  use  in  triumphing  over  them  for  this,  or  in  trying 
to  make  them  feel  very  humble.  When  public  men  have 
owned  to  having  made  a  mistake,  and  have  done  their  best 
to  remedy  it,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  unless 
some  one  else  is  to  take  their  place  and  do  their  work 
for  them.  Air.  Goschen  might  have  spared  himself  the 
pleasure  of  stating  that  the  new  measure  ought  to  have 
been  announced  when  the  Alercliant  Shipping  Bill  was 
abandoned,  and  Lord  Russell  might  have  refrained  from 
giving  his  idle  notice  of  moving  for  an  address  to  defer  the 
prorogation  of  Parliament  until  a  measure  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  seamen  had  been  passed.  These  are  but  the  little 
kicks  which  not  very  generous  persons  give  to  those  wdio 
are  down. 

The  Bill  which  the  Government  has  brought  in  to  repair 
its  mistake,  and  in  order  to  meet  the  sudden  call  for  a  Pro¬ 
tection  Act  by  which  it  was  beset,  is  a  very  sweeping 
measure.  It  gives  the  agents  of  the  Government  immense 
powers — powers  so  large  that  the  only  excuse  for  conferring 
them,  with  the  limited  discussion  now  possible,  is  that  they 
are  temporary.  The  Board  of  Trade  may  appoint  under  its 
provisions  any  number  of  agents  in  any  port  it  pleases,  and 
every  one  of  these  agents  may  in  his  own  discretion  stop 
any  ship  from  sailing,  for  any  cause  which  he  thinks  likely 
to  endanger  the  lives  of  those  on  board.  It  is  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  shipis  old  or  rotten  or  is  not  classed  in  a  particular 
way  that  he  can  stop  her  sailing.  If  he  thinks  that  she  is 
overloaded,  or  that  her  loading  is  not  proper,  he  can  detain 
her.  There  is  to  be  an  unspecified  number  of  unspecified 
persons  each  of  whom  can  say  to  the  owner  of  any  ship  that 
she  is  not  to  sail.  Further,  if  one-fourth  of  the  crew  of 
any  vessel,  or  any  four  seamen  of  a  crew  less  than  twenty, 
declare  that  the  ship  for  which  they  are  engaged  is  not  fit 
to  sail,  then  the  officer  to  whom  they  make  the  statement 
is,  without  requiring  them  to  give  any  security  for  costs,  to 
ascertain  whether  the  ship  ought  to  be  detained.  A  very 
limited  portion  of  a  crew  can  therefore  make  an  officer  act; 
and  even  if  the  ship  is  fit  for  sea,  there  must  be  considerable 
delay  before  this  can  be  ascertained,  and  the  complainants 
lose  nothing  by  having  complained,  although  on  insufficient 
grounds.  It  will  of  course  make  a  very  great  difference 
whether  the  Board  of  Trade  goes  to  work  so  as  to  put 
the  Act  in  force  or  not.  It  can  appoint  many  agents 
or  few  agents ;  it  can  make  it  understood  that  there 
is  to  be  zeal,  or  is  not  to  be  zeal,  in  the  discharge 
of  their  functions  by  its  officials.  It  can  turn  a  willing 
or  a  deaf  ear  to  the  remonstrances  of  shipowners.  But 
Sir  Charles  Adderley  gave  the  House  a  positive  assur¬ 
ance  that  he  fully  intended  to  work  the  Act,  if  it  was 
carried,  so  that  it  should  fulfil  its  one  purpose  of  pro¬ 
tecting  the  lives  of  seamen.  He  really  put  himself  into 
the  position  of  offering  that,  if  sufficient  powers  are  given 
him,  no  ship  shall  for  a  year’s  time  be  sent  to  sea  which 
is  not  fit  to  go.  He  is  invested  with  a  dictatorship  on 
the  condition  that  he  guarantees  the  lives  of  seamen 
against  risk.  He  will  have  a  very  busy  and  anxious  time 
before  him,  but  he  is  prepared  for  it.  This  is  a  very  great 
responsibility  for  a  Alinister  to  take,  but  Sir  Charles 
Adderley,  in  response  to  the  feelings  of  an  excited  nation, 
is  prepared  to  take  it.  It  is  curious  to  think  that  last  week, 
under  the  arrangements  of  his  chief,  he  was  prepared  to 
pass  the  winter  in  regretting,  politely  and  comfortably. 
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that  he  could  practically  do  next  to  nothing  in  cases  of 
emergency. 

Mr.  Plimsoll  read  on  Thursday  night  the  terms  of  the 
apology  he  was  bound  to  make  for  the  violence  of  language 
into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  in  the  moment  of  his  great 
disappointment.  The  House  of  course  accepted  this 
apology,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  stated  that,  had  he  known  at 
the  time  the  whole  circumstances,  and  been  aware  that 
Mr.  Plimsoll  was  physically  incapable  of  controlling  him¬ 
self,  he  would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  the 
House  to  notice  what  Mr.  Plimsoll  said.  In  making  his 
apology,  Mr.  Plimsoll  said  that  he  did  not  withdraw 
any  statement  of  fact  ;  and  this  might  have  seemed 
to  an  assembly  disposed  to  be  hostile  and  critical 
as  equivalent  to  repeating  the  charge  against  members 
of  the  House  that  they  knowingly  sent  unseaworthy 
ships  to  sea,  although  he  would  not  say  that  they 
were  villains  for  doing  so.  But  the  House  was  not  in  a 
humour  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Plimsoll,  and  it  had  too  much 
practical  sense  to  spend  precious  hours  at  the  close  of  the 
Session  in  inquiring  what  he  meant  precisely  by  the 
statements  of  fact  which  he  did  not  withdraw.  It  was 
subsequently  announced  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  wished  to  with¬ 
draw  his  own  Bill  in  order  to  help  forward  the  new  Go¬ 
vernment  measure,  leaving  to  Mr.  Reed  to  propose  the 
insertion  of  clauses  embodying  the  chief  points  of  Mr. 
Plimsoll’ s  Bill.  What  Mr.  Plimsoll  and  those  acting  with 
him  ask  is  that  it  should  be  enacted  that  no  British 
ship  shall  proceed  to  sea  without  a  certificate  that 
she  is  in  a  fit  condition  to  go,  or  with  a  deck 
cargo  not  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  or  with  a  grain 
cargo  stowed  in  bulk,  or  without  a  load  line  marked  on 
her.  Sir  Charles  Adderley  says  that  all  provisions  of 
this  kind  are  inconsistent  with  the  principle  which  the 
Government  maintains  is  the  right  one,  that  owners  are  to 
take  all  the  risk  of  sending  ships  improperly  to  sea,  and 
that  to  cover  them  by  a  Government  certificate  before¬ 
hand  would  be  to  defeat  this  object.  On  this,  however, 
there  are  two  observations  to  be  made.  In  the  first  place, 
Sir  Charles  Adderley  himself  says  that  when  a  rascally 
owner  sends  his  ship  to  sea,  has  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
that  she  has  been  lost  with  all  hands,  and  receives  more 
than  the  value  of  ship  and  cargo  from  insurers,  he  has  got 
all  that  he  wanted,  and  is  perfectly  safe.  There  is  no 
one  to  give  evidence  against  him.  The  Government 
plan  fails  in  the  very  cases  where  its  operation  is  most 
needed.  In  the  next  place,  those  despotic  agents  whom 
the  Government  is  going  to  create  must  virtually  do  the 
very  things  which  Mr.  Plimsoll  wishes  to  see  done.  They 
must  detain  every  ship  as  to  which  they  are  not  sure  that 
she  is  in  a  fit  state  to  go  to  sea,  or  which  is  improperly 
loaded.  Otherwise  owners  will  succeed  in  sending  unfit 
ships  to  sea,  and  this  is  what  Sir  Charles  Adderley 
undertakes  to  prevent.  Either  Sir  Charles  Adderley’s 
officials  will  be  negligent,  or  they  will  do  what  he  objects  to 
doing.  That  a  ship  is  not  detained  will  be  equivalent  to  her 
receiving  the  certificate  which  Mr.  Plimsoll  suggests  shall 
be  required.  Prosecutions  are  not  to  be  relied  upon,  and 
are  not  really  relied  upon,  either  by  the  Government 
or  by  Mr.  Plimsoll.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  only  prose¬ 
cuted  in  two  cases,  and  in  both  cases  the  ship  was  detained 
before  going  to  sea.  It  is  by  detention,  not  by  subsequent 
prosecutions,  that  the  Government  proposes  to  save  the 
lives  of  sailors.  All  that  Mr.  Plimsoll  asks  is  that  the 
rules  of  detention  shall  be  laid  down  so  as  to  ensure  the 
vigilant  action  of  the  officials.  Sir  Charles  Adderley 
prefers  that  the  officials  shall  act  on  these  rules  without 
their  being  laid  down.  There  may  be  a  difference  in  point 
of  expediency  between  the  two  methods ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  see  that  there  is  any  difference  of  policy. 


THE  LABOUR  LAWS. 

THE  Government  has,  through  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
proposed  another,  and  perhaps  a  final,  version  of  the 
difficult  clause  which  has  been  so  elaborately  discussed 
during  the  debates  on  the  Conspiracy  Bill.  It  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  that  a  task  which  Lord  Cairns  has  but  imperfectly 
accomplished  is  intrinsically  difficult.  Mr.  Cross,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Lowe,  produced  a  clause  which  satisfied 
few  critics,  although  the  House  of  Commons,  in  sheer 
weariness,  allowed  it  to  pass.  The  new  edition  is  perhaps 
clearer,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  framed  so  as  to  avoid 
tbe  vague  and  unscientific  phrase  of  “  seriously  annoying,” 


and  it  will  dissatisfy  the  Trade-Unions  by  increasing  the 
stringency  of  the  law  against  picketing,  unless  the  final 
proviso  operates  as  a  repeal  of  the  clause.  It  will  be  an 
offence  to  persistently  follow  any  person  about  from  place 
to  place  with  a  view  to  compulsion ;  or,  for  the  same 
purpose,  either  to  watch  or  beset  the  house  where  the 
person  to  be  coerced  resides  or  works,  or  to  follow  such 
person  with  one  or  more  other  persons  in  a  disorderly 
manner  in  or  through  any  street  or  road.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  provided  that  attendance  at  or  near  the  house 
where  a  person  works  in  order  merely  to  obtain  or 
communicate  information,  and  not  with  a  view  to  intimi¬ 
date  or  to  deter  by  serious  annoyance  such  person  from 
doing  what  he  has  a  right  to  do,  shall  not  be  deemed 
watching  or  besetting.  The  puzzle  which  has  been  some¬ 
times  proposed  to  justices  and  to  Courts  under  Lord 
Elcho’s  Act  is  not  rendered  simpler  by  the  new  project  of 
legislation.  Workmen  on  strike  will  incur  penal  conse¬ 
quences  if  they  watch  or  beset  a  workshop ;  but  they  may 
contend  that,  according  to  the  proviso,  watching  is  not 
watching,  nor  besetting  besetting.  Fortunately,  the  enact¬ 
ment  against  persistently  following  a  victim  from  place  to 
place  is  not  explained  away  at  the  end  of  the  clause.  A 
more  cumbrous  and  more  awkward  clause  has  never  been 
framed  ;  but  the  task  of  protecting  the  objects  of  annoy¬ 
ance  without  interfering  with  the  free  action  of  their  per¬ 
secutors  is  perhaps  unattainable.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  a  trade  picket  has  ever  been  set  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  or  receiving  information.  Workmen  on  strike  and 
their  successors  know  all  that  they  are  supposed  to  learn  or 
to  communicate,  including  the  fact  that  those  who  take 
up  abandoned  work  incur  the  enmity  of  those  whom  they 
supersede.  The  abortive  efforts  of  Mr.  Cross,  Mr.  Lowe, 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  illustrate  the  impossibility  of 
legislating  on  one  theory  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the 
votaries  of  an  opposite  and  inconsistent  doctrine.  The 
Government  wishes  to  give  perfect  liberty  to  do  anything 
short  of  persecution,  while  the  Unions  care  little  for  any¬ 
thing  but  the  right  to  persecute. 

The  necessity  of  some  provision  against  breaches  of 
contract  which  tend  to  injure  valuable  property  was  illus¬ 
trated  by  an  instance  quoted  by  Lord  Winmarleigh.  Three 
workmen  left  a  blast  furnace  when  the  iron  was  in  a  liquid 
state,  with  the  result  of  rendering  the  construction  of  a 
new  furnace  necessary  at  a  cost  of  2,000 1.  It  maybe  taken 
for  granted  that  the  workmen  understood  the  injury  which 
they  caused  to  their  employer,  and  that  they  calculated  on 
the  mischief  as  a  security  for  the  concession  of  their 
demands.  If  the  ironmaster  had  broken  his  contract  with 
the  workmen,  they  could  easily  have  obtained  adequate 
damages  ;  when  they  inflicted  on  their  employer  a  ruinous 
injury,  they  only  incurred  the  risk  of  paying  him  the  infini¬ 
tesimal  compensation  which  they  could  afford.  The  Lord' 
Chancellor  properly  scouted  the  proposal  that  Gas  and 
Water  Companies  or  Corporations  should  be  criminally 
punishable  for  a  failure  of  supply.  As  Judges  used 
formerly  to  say  with  reference  to  certain  decisions,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  exercise  common  sense.  If 
stokers  conspire  to  cause  grave  injury  to  an  unoffending 
community,  they  ought  to  be  punished.  Gas  Companies 
and  Corporations  might  be  equally  culpable  if  they 
committed  similar  acts ;  but  it  is  certain  that  they 
will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  because  their  interests 
are  not  likely  to  be  overpowered  by  malevolent  pas¬ 
sions.  Although  the  law  of  conspiracy  in  regard  to 
trade  offences  will  be  practically  repealed,  evidence  of  pre¬ 
vious  concert  will  be  admissible  as  proof  of  the  inten¬ 
tional  character  of  the  breach  of  contract.  The  absence  of 
a  single  gas-stoker  from  his  post  might  be  attributed  to 
many  causes  or  motives.  If  all  the  stokers  in  a  district 
simultaneously  leave  work  without  notice,  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  all  of  them  designed  to  deprive  the  district 
of  light.  The  agitators  will  not  be  contented  with  the  new 
law ;  but  Parliament,  after  endeavouring  for  a  great  part 
of  a  Session  to  redress  their  grievances,  will  be  in  a  better 
position  for  the  refusal  of  excessive  demands.  With  the 
exception  of  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  no  speaker  in  either 
House  has  defended  the  worst  forms  of  trade  oppression. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  conformed  to  a  questionable 
fashion  in  beginning  his  statement  with  a  reference  to  the 
one-sided  legislation  of  forgotten  times.  It  may  be 
admitted  once  for  all  that  in  tiie  days  of  the  Plantagenets 
and  the  Tudors,  the  ruling  classes  appreciated  but  imper¬ 
fectly  the  rights  of  their  poorer  countrymen.  Selfishness 
was  not  unknowTn  before  political  economy  and  legal 
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equality  were  fully  understood.  As  Lord  Cairns  states, 
when  the  pestilence  known  as  the  Black  Death  had  de¬ 
stroyed  in  two  or  three  years  •  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of 
England,  the  landowners  who  were  then  the  only  employers 
attempted  by  arbitrary  legislation  to  correct  the  influence 
of  depopulation  on  the  labour  market.  Parliament  passed 
Acts  for  compelling  workmen  to  serve  at  the  same  wages 
as  before  the  plague,  although  the  value  of  labour  was  of 
course  largely  enhanced.  The  wrong  which  may  have 
been  inflicted  and  suffered  five  hundred  years  ago  is  no 
argument  for  wrongful  legislation  in  the  opposite  direction. 
It  is  true  that  the  proposals  of  the  Government  are 
essentially  equitable ;  but  capitalists  will  not  be  re¬ 
assured  by  the  adoption  of  the  favourite  arguments  of 
agitators.  The  employers  have  shown  good  sense  and  self- 
control  in  abstaining  from  any  attempt  to  defeat  the 
Government  Bill.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
they  are  satisfied  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  were, 
as  Lord  Winmarleigh  remarked,  not  represented  on  the 
Commission.  The  more  thoughtful  manufacturers  have 
probably  long  since  made  up  their  minds  to  rely  in  dealings 
with  their  workmen  on  good  feeling  and  judicious  manage¬ 
ment  rather  than  on  legal  penalties.  At  the  best  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  guard  against  the  caprices  of  workmen  and  the 
officious  dictation  of  Trade  Councils  ;  but  the  time  has 
long  since  past  when  a  strike  could  be  prevented  by  legal 
proceedings,  and  discussions  with  workmen,  like  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations,  have  always  war  in  the  background. 
The  prosecutions  under  the  existing  law  have  been  few  in 
number,  though  they  have  caused  the  agitation  which  has 
resulted  in  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Cross’s  Bill.  It  is 
not  improbable  that  the  enactment  which  expresses  the 
combined  ingenuity  of  Mr.  CROSS,  Mr.  Lowe,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  may  need  judicial  interpretation  before  its 
meaning  is  generally  understood. 

In  the  Bills  which  have  now  virtually  received  the  assent 
of  both  Houses  the  removal  of  a  sentimental  grievance  has 
been  as  far  as  possible  effected.  The  leaders  and  advisers 
of  the  Trade-Unions  demanded  that  acts  exclusively  per¬ 
formed  by  a  single  class  should  be  regulated  only  by 
general  law.  If  landlords  or  manufacturers  were  in  the 
habit  of  intimidating  or  injuring  their  dependents  by  any 
particular  misuse  of  their  powers,  the  evil  would  probably 
be  abated  by  special  legislation,  nor  would  Parliament  take 
precautions  against  ejectments  on  the  part  of  occupiers  or 
lock-outs  contrived  by  workmen.  In  the  new  Act  work¬ 
men  are  as  far  as  possible  disguised  under  the  general 
name  of  persons,  and  it  is  only  when  an  exception  to  the 
ordinary  law  is  to  be  provided  in  their  favour  that 
they  are  exclusively  relieved  from  the  penalties  of  con¬ 
spiracy.  The  Lord  Chancellor  expressed  regret  for 
his  inability  to  deal  with  the  general  law  of  con¬ 
spiracy,  instead  of  conceding  exceptional  impunity  to 
combinations  of  workmen ;  but,  in  declaring  with  good 
reason  that  the  task  was  impracticable,  he  in  some  degree 
answered  himself.  What  cannot  be  effected  by  a  change 
in  the  law  is  not  a  desirable  object  of  legislation.  Con¬ 
spiracy,  though  it  is  the  vaguest  branch  of  criminal  law, 
naturally  constitutes  a  separate  and  substantial  offence. 
The  only  excuse  for  exempting  workmen  from  the  penalties 
of  conspiracy  is  that  they  always  act  in  bodies,  and  that 
all  their  proceedings  are  consequently  gregarious.  The 
rest  of  mankind  either  commit  offences  singly,  or  de¬ 
liberately  join  themselves  with  selected  accomplices.  The 
member  of  a  Trade-Union,  having  no  independent  action 
of  his  own,  necessarily  becomes  a  conspirator  as  soon  as  he 
is  party  to  an  irregular  proceeding.  Early  legislators  held 
the  members  of  guilds  and  other  associations  jointly  re¬ 
sponsible  for  offences  committed  by  their  associates  or  by 
the  corporate  body.  It  is  now  thought  advisable  to  isolate 
in  responsibility  the  parties  to  a  combined  action.  The 
Government  measure  is  in  this  and  other  respects  defensible, 
but,  as  it  involves  liberal  concessions  to  a  powerful  class, 
the  motives  of  its  promoters  will  naturally  be  subject  to 
criticism. 


THE  MEETING  OF  THE  MAYORS. 

THE  great  meeting  of  Mayors  is  an  event  of  consider¬ 
able  importance  to  the  City  authorities,  and  not 
without  interest  to  the  world  outside.  The  main  thing  for 
a  Lord  Mayor  is  to  think  of  somebody  to  entertain  who  is 
out  of  the  common  way,  and  the  notion  of  asking  the 
Mayors  of  other  countries  to  meet  the  Mayors  of  the 


United  Kingdom,  if  obvious,  is  still  novel.  A  Mayor  of 
any  country  must  wish  to  see  the  biggest  Mayor  in  the 
world,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  is  indisputably  at  the  head  of 
his  profession.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  has  more  to  do, 
and  more  authority,  and  is  appointed  with  a  stricter  re¬ 
gard  to  aptitude  for  his  duties.  But  he  is  hardly  so  much 
a  Mayor  as  a  great  Government  official,  and  the  Hotel  do 
Ville  is  in  ashes,  while  the  Guildhall  exists  with  all  its 
historical  associations.  We  may  also  now  venture  to 
ask  foreign  Mayors  to  look  at  London.  It  is  a  city 
worth  seeing,  even  apart  from  the  splendour  of  the 
entertainments  with  which  the  guests  of  the  Lord 
Mayor  will  be  welcomed.  Foreigners  have  always 
had  it  open  to  them  to  admire  the  gathering  of  ship¬ 
ping  below  London  Bridge,  and  to  wonder  at  the 
unending  masses  of  ugly  or  frail  houses  which  stretch  for 
miles  in  every  direction  in  order  to  accommodate  in  a  single 
town  a  population  greater  than  that  of  Scotland.  But 
the  last  twenty  years  have  given  them  other  things  to  see 
in  London.  No  city  has  a  finer  prospect  than  that  which 
is  now  to  be  seen  from  the  centre  of  Westminster  Bridge, 
and  no  city  has  open  spaces  in  it  comparable  to  Hyde 
Park  and  Kensington  Gardens.  The  Mayors,  too,  who 
come  from  abroad  may  have  the  satisfaction,  if  they  can 
but  understand  what  is  meant  by  it,  of  knowing  that  they 
have  come  at  the  right  time.  Mayors  have,  in  fact,  gone 
up  in  the  world  of  English  opinion.  If  the  foreign  Mayors 
had  come  some  years  ago,  they  might  have  perceived 
that  Mayors  were  not  very  much  thought  of  here. 
They  were  the  objects  of  a  little  gentle  ridicule,  and  were 
popularly  supposed  to  be  absorbed  in  eating  turtle.  Now 
Mayors  are  generally  allowed  to  be  very  respectable.  The 
corruptions  and  abuses  of  the  old  Corporations  have  died 
out  or  been  swept  away ;  increased  locomotion  brings  to 
Mayors  guests  whom  it  is  for  the  honour  of  the  town  that 
they  should  entertain  respectably ;  and  bettermen  are  willing 
to  be  better  Mayors.  It  has  been  truly  remarked  that,  if 
intelligent  foreigners  wish  to  see  a  good  specimen  of  the 
ordinary  business-like,  practical,  open-handed,  more  or  less 
educated  Englishman,  with  independence  and  love  of 
justice,  and  delight  in  the  honest  importance  of  office,  thev 
get  such  a  specimen  in  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
could  not  have  a  better.  Nor  will  the  intelligent  foreigner 
fail  to  observe  with  interest  the  commendably  high  style  in 
which  such  matters  as  a  gathering  of  Mayors  are  treated  in 
England.  In  one  journal  he  will  observe  that  Mayors  are  re¬ 
minded  that,  although  great,  they  are  mortal;  that  a  certain 
eye  is  upon  them,  and  that  they  must  be  continually  work¬ 
ing  hard  to  do  better  and  better,  or  they  and  their  Corpora¬ 
tions  will  have  something  very  terrible  happen  to  them. 
Another  journal  casts  on  Mayors  the  burden  of  immemorial 
dignity,  and  bids  them  remember  that  they  are  the  lineal 
successors  of  ancient  persons  who  used  to  perform  their 
functions  inside  a  quickset  hedge,  with  a  real  elective 
Vestry  and  an  elective  beadle  to  help  them.  All  this  is 
merely  ancillary  to  the  service  which  on  Sunday  they  are 
to  have  the  means  of  attending  at  St.  Paul’s.  Altogether 
it  will  be  disappointing  and  undeserved  if  the  foreign 
Mayors  do  not  carry  away  the  impression  that,  for  eating 
and  preaching,  London  is  without  a  rival. 

The  Burgomaster  of  Brussels  truly  remarked  that 
there  was  no  Mayor  except  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
whom  so  many  other  Mayors  would  have  taken  the  trouble 
to  visit.  There  is  something  about  the  Lord  Mayor  that 
is  unique.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine  lately  entertained 
him  as  he  is  now  entertaining  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine. 
Each  can  give  magnificent  entertainments,  and  each  on  his 
own  soil  may  think  he  is  as  great  a  man  as  the  other.  But 
outside  Mayors  feel  that  the  Lord  Mayor  is  beyond  all 
question  a  Mayor,  while  as  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine 
they  are  in  doubt.  From  many  quarters  Mayors  are  willing 
to  go  to  London.  There  was  the  Mayor  of  Quebec  to  re¬ 
present  the  Western  hemisphere,  and  there  was  the  Syndic 
of  Home,  whom  the  Lord  Mayor  eloquently  noticed  as  “  the 
“  representative  of  a  European  city  famed  in  classic  lore 
“  as  well  as  in  more  modern  times.”  The  Mayor  of 
Quebec  was  able  to  assure  his  hearers  that  the  welcome  he 
had  received  would  have  an  excellent  effect  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  ties  that  bind  the  Dominion  to  the  mother-coun¬ 
try  ;  and  the  Syndic  of  Rome  expressed  an  earnest  hope 
that  the  meeting  of  the  Mayors  would  materially  serve  the 
sacred  cause  of  liberty  and  civilization.  In  a  more  prac¬ 
tical  spirit  the  Mayor  of  Philabqlphia  telegraphed  to  say 
that,  although  he  could  not  exactly  come  to  London  for  a 
dinner,  yet  he  hoped  all  present  would  come  next  year 
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to  the  American  Exhibition.  But  besides  foreign  Mayors 
there  were  numerous  home  Mayors,  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  think  that  national  jealousy  does  not  in  respect  of 
such  gatherings  stand  in  the  way  of  cordiality,  and  that 
the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  and  the  Lord  Provost  of 
Edinburgh  recognize  their  superior  and  their  friend  in  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  meet¬ 
ings  such  as  this  of  the  Mayors  of  all  countries  do  real 
good.  They  foster  a  kindly  feeling  between  men  of 
influence  in  different  nations.  They  make  England 
better  known  and  better  liked.  They  serve  as  a  demon¬ 
stration  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  peace  ;  and  although  the 
great  military  monarchies,  when  bent  on  war,  do  not 
trouble  themselves  much  about  the  feelings  of  Mayors,  yet 
all  expressions  of  respectable  opinion  tell  somehow  and  in 
the  long  run.  Although  dinners  and  speeches  and  exhi¬ 
bitions  have  not  prevented  war  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century,  they  and  the  things  of  which  they  are  a  symbol 
have  made  the  intercourse  between  nations  more  pleasant, 
frank,  and  sincere.  The  French  Ambassador  took  the 
opportunity  of  having  to  make  a  speech  to  acknowledge  in 
a  graceful  way  the  assistance  which  England  has  on  more 
than  one  recent  occasion  bestowed  on  suffering  France. 
It  was  right  that,  dining  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  table,  he 
should  do  so.  It  is  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  as  a  person  at  once 
in  a  conspicuous  position  and  unconnected  with  the 
Government,  that  England  looks  to  start  subscriptions  in 
cases  of  great  domestic  or  foreign  calamity  ;  and  the 
occasion  was  a  fitting  one  for  the  representative  of  France 
to  acknowledge  that,  as  regards  his  country,  this  function 
of  the  Mayoralty  had  been  readily  and  ably  discharged. 

Mayors  are  naturally  delighted  with  their  ofiice,  and  see 
it  on  its  best  side.  A  Mayor  may  be  fairly  taken  as 
the  representative  of  municipal  government,  and  the 
experience  of  many  countries  has  justified  the  Burgo¬ 
master  of  Brussels  in  remarking  that  municipal  liberty 
and  political  liberty  generally  go  together.  The  world, 
however,  does  not  move  in  a  single  path,  and  the  value  of 
Mayors  as  the  representatives  of  municipal  liberty  is  not 
everywhere  acknowledged.  The  Prefect  of  the  Seine, 
while  enjoying  his  dinner,  must  have  reflected  that  in  his 
country  Mayors  are  Government  nominees,  whose  business 
it  is  to  clog  the  action  and  restrain  the  ambition  of 
those  who  enjoy  the  minute  degree  of  municipal  liberty 
permitted  in  France.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  no 
representative  from  any  German  town  appears  to  have 
visited  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  prudence  may  have  suggested 
to  those  1x110  would  have  liked  to  come  that  to  stay  at 
home  and  hold  their  tongues  was  the  safest  course  as  things 
now  are  in  Germany.  It  was  the  minor  nations,  the 
nations  that  love  to  copy  England  and  look  to  England  in 
some  vague  way  for  protection — Sweden,  Holland,  Belgium, 
Italy,  Portugal — that  sent  their  Mayors  to  the  Guildhall. 
Such  nations  are  right  in  judging  that  they  cannot  import 
English  political  freedom  merely  by  creating  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  There  must  be  life  and  common  action  and 
freedom  in  the  little  things  of  municipalities  in  order 
that  there  may  be  life  and  common  action  and  freedom 
in  the  great  things  of  a  nation.  And  in  countries  where 
there  is  real  political  life,  there  is  also  a  constant 
tendency  to  increase  the  sphere  of  municipal  powers  and 
duties.  Municipal  authorities  have  now  two  new 
responsibilities  thrown -on  them,  the  construction  of  public 
works  for  the  purposes  of  health  or  convenience,  and  the 
furtherance  of  public  education.  These  are  great  things, 
and  call  out  the  energies  of  those  to  whom  the  conduct  of 
them  is  entrusted.  To  do  them  well  needs  all  the  qualities 
which  should  accompany  the  exercise  of  great  power ;  and 
the  gain  to  the  community  when  they  are  well  done  consists 
not  only  in  the  excellence  of  the  work  achieved,  but  also  in 
the  development  of  activity  and  energy  which  makes  the 
achievement  of  good  work  possible.  That  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  Corporation  of  London  do  their  work  well  enough  to 
offer  a  good  example  is  among  the  qualifications  which 
have  justified  them  in  asking  the  representatives  of  foreign 
municipalities  to  come  to  see  them  and  London. 


BISHOP  THIRLWALL. 

THE  death  of  the  greatest  English  master  of  ancient  and 
modern  learning  would  deserve  notice  even  if  Bishop 
Thirlwall  had  not  been  also  the  most  statesmanlike 
ecclesiastic  of  his  time.  Although  his  life  was  spent  in  the 
accumulation  of  vast  stores  of  knowledge,  no  man  could 


have  less  of  the  character  of  a  pedantic  hookworm.  The 
effect  of  his  tastes  and  habits  was  shown  in  a  want  of 
social  facility  ;  but  he  always  kept  his  mind  open  to  the 
acquisition  of  political  and  practical  information.  A  few 
German  Professors  may  have  known  as  much  of  Greek,  of 
history,  and  of  comparative  philology ;  hut  they  would 
scarcely  have  appreciated  Bishop  Thirlwall’s  interest  in 
current  literature,  and  his  perfect  familiarity  with  all  the 
controversies  of  the  day.  His  comprehensive  curiosity 
would  perhaps,  even  if  he  had  not  been  profession¬ 
ally  concerned  with  theology,  have  embraced  the 
ecclesiastical  studies  which  might  have  seemed  uncon¬ 
genial  to  his  intellect.  He  read  modem  history  and 
biography  as  well  as  the  most  recondite  treatises  on 
Sanskrit  literature  or  on  hieroglyphics,  and  his  travelling 
library,  when  he  enjoyed  what  he  declared  to  he  the 
greatest  of  pleasures,  that  of  reading  in  an  open  carriage, 
generally  comprised  a  selection  of  English  and  French 
novels.  Indifferent  to  fame  as  an  author,  he  was  far  more 
inclined  to  learn  than  to  teach,  and  after  the  completion, 
many  years  ago,  of  his  History  of  Greece,  he  published 
little  except  his  celebrated  episcopal  Charges.  Readers 
of  the  Life  of  Grote  will  remember  the  generous  letter  in 
which  Bishop  Thirlwall  congratulated  his  early  friend  and 
schoolfellow  on  a  work  which  he  expected  to  supersede  his 
own.  His  chivalrous  acknowledgment  of  an  assumed 
superiority  which  he  might  have  fairly  disputed  probably 
cost  him  little  effort.  Thirlwall  had  too  great  a  mind  to 
be  capable  of  personal  jealousy,  and  he  may  have  cared 
more  for  the  production  of  the  best  History  of  Greece  than 
for  any  credit  he  might  derive  from  his  work.  Of  the  two 
Histories  Thirlwall’s  was  the  more  dispassionate,  because 
he  stood  apart  from  modern  politics,  which  have  since  the 
time  of  Mitford  been  inseparably  connected  with  contro¬ 
versies  on  Athenian  democracy. 

The  time  at  which  Thirlwall  took  orders  was  probably 
determined  by  the  approach  of  the  term  at  which  his 
Trinity  fellowship  would  have  become  untenable  by  a  lay¬ 
man.  A  year  or  two  earlier  he  had  been  called  to  the 
Bar ;  and  in  some  respects  his  legal  studies  were  not 
unattractive  to  his  acute  and  logical  intellect.  In  after  life 
he  retained  a  pleasant  recollection  of  the  abstruse  niceties  of 
Fearne’s  Contingent  Remainders.  If  he  had  persevered  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  profoundest  of  lawyers,  and  in 
course  of  time  an  incomparable  judge  ;  but  he  had  neither 
the  gifts  nor  the  temperament  of  an  advocate,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  profession  was  repugnant  to  his  taste.  He  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  blessings  which,  according  to 
Lord  Coke,  are  bestowed  by  Providence  on  great  lawyers 
were  no  more  than  an  equivalent  for  the  wretchedness  of 
their  lives  here  and  their  prospects  hereafter.  Before  he 
left  the  Bar  he  had  prepared,  as  a  contribution  to  theological 
literature,  a  translation  of  a  German  treatise,  with  a  preface 
of  his  own,  which  may  well  have  startled  the  orthodoxy 
of  fifty  years  ago.  For  several  years  after  his  return  to 
Cambridge  he  discharged  with  assiduity  and  success  the 
congenial  duties  of  a  classical  teacher,  while  he  constantly 
added  to  his  own  accumulations  of  learning.  He  was 
known  as  the  first  scholar  in  the  University,  and  though 
he  was  reserved  in  his  manner,  he  w7as  popular  with  his 
pupils  and  his  equals.  His  career  was  interrupted  by  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  office  of  Assistant  Tutor  by  the  Head  of 
his  College,  who  was  one  of  the  vainest  and  most  bigoted 
of  men.  The  offence  of  the  great  scholar  consisted  in  the 
publication  of  an  admirable  pamphlet  in  favour  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  Dissenters  to  the  University.  It  fortunately 
happened  that  the  Whig  Ministers  of  the  time  took  up  his 
cause  as  a  party  question.  Lord  Melbourne  presented 
him  to  a  living  in  Yorkshire,  and,  after  a  short  interval,  he 
promoted  him  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David’s.  When  he 
resigned  his  see  in  1874,  he  was  the  oldest  Bishop  on  the 
Bench  both  in  years  and  in  date  of  consecration. 

It  would  not  have  been  difficult  to  imagine  other  em¬ 
ployments  for  which  he  would  have  been  better  suited,  but 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  he  devoted  himself  conscientiously 
to  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  as  he  understood  it.  It  had 
not  then  become  the  fashion  for  bishops  to  busy  themselves 
incessantly  with  petty  details  and  minute  correspondence, 
which,  amongst  other  disadvantages,  renders  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  that  they  should  either  think  or  read.  The  greater 
part  of  Bishop  Thirlwall’s  time  was  occupied  with  his 
studies,  but  he  attended  to  the  business  of  his  office,  and  he 
contributed  with  untiring  munificence  to  the  numerous 
necessities  of  a  poor  diocese.  His  principal  defect  was  in 
the  social  tact  and  popular  manner  which  are  among  the 
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most  indispensable  qualities  of  lay  and  clerical  dignitaries. 
In  the  vast  diocese  of  St.  David’s,  which  extends  from  the 
English  border  to  the  Irish  Sea,  the  Church  had  in  past 
ages  been  hopelessly  plundered,  first  by  monastic  in¬ 
stitutions  and  afterwards  by  Reformers.  The  natural 
consequence  has  been  a  scarcity  of  learning  and  an 
occasional  absence  of  refinement  among  the  clergy. 
A  genial  temper  and  an  affable  address  would  have 
been  more  acceptable  to  the  Bishop’s  subordinates 
than  all  the  learning  and  wisdom,  in  which  nevertheless 
they  took  a  laudable  pride.  It  seldom  happens  that  want 
of  aptitude  for  the  administration  of  small  things  is  re¬ 
cognized  as  a  claim  to  the  government  of  many  cities,  but 
the  Bishop  who  neither  felt  nor  gave  perfect  satisfaction 
in  a  remote  Welsh  diocese  would  probably  have  been  an 
admirable  Primate  of  all  England.  The  moderation  which  is 
justly  regarded  as  the  most  necessary  qualification  of  an  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Canterbury  would  have  been  more  fully  secured 
by  Dr.  Thirlwall’s  large  and  dispassionate  understanding 
than  by  the  most  exemplary  preference  of  commonplace 
to  eccentricity.  In  the  conduct  of  difficult  controversies 
he  would  have  guided  his  colleagues  and  the  clergy  with 
an  authority  and  a  provident  sagacity  which  have  seldom 
been  found  in  England.  The  most  unfriendly  observer 
would  never  have  accused  him  of  insincerity  or  of 
a  wish  to  court  popularity,  and  yet  he  would  have 
instinctively  abstained  from  collision  with  the  pre¬ 
judices  and  feelings  of  the  community.  The  Charges, 
which,  with  the  History  of  Greece,  will  preserve  his 
memory,  are  the  weightiest  of  all  the  judgments  which 
have  been  pronounced  on  the  ecclesiastical  questions  of 
the  time  ;  but  the  most  conspicuous  illustration  of  Bishop 
Thirlwall’s  superiority  over  contemporary  prelates  was 
to  be  found  in  his  great  speech  on  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church.  No  speaker  on  the  question,  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  defended  the  measure  by  arguments 
so  convincing  and  so  exhaustive.  The  Bishops  of  the 
present  day  are,  with  some  notorious  exceptions,  above  the 
average  of  men  in  ability;  and  the  most  judicious  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body  knew  that  the  result  which  they 
naturally  regretted  had  become  inevitable ;  but  Bishop 
Thirlwall  was  the  only  Bishop  who  had  the  courage  and 
foresight  to  speak  and  vote  for  the  Bill.  The  argument 
in  its  favour  which  he  deduced  from  his  rooted  antipathy 
to  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  probably  overcame  many  adverse  prepossessions. 
Bishop  Thirlwall  had  little  of  the  personal  knowledge  of 
human  nature  which  is  necessary  for  the  successful 
management  of  ordinary  affairs  ;  but  when  the  choice  of  a 
course  of  conduct  was  to  be  determined  by  broad  principles 
and  by  a  comprehensive  judgment  of  expediency,  he  rose 
from  a  prelate  to  a  statesman.  It  is  a  misfortune  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  directing  the  fortunes  of  the  English  Church,  lie 
should  have  been  worried  with  little  troubles  about  parish 
schools  and  churchwardens  which  would  have  been  better 
managed  by  a  far  inferior  man. 

The  merit  of  Bishop  Thiklwall’s  speeches  consisted 
wholly  in  force  of  reasoning  and  in  justice  of  conclusion. 
He  was  entirely  wanting  in  the  prompt  enthusiasm  and 
graceful  fluency  of  his  friend  and  colleague,  the  late  Bishop 
of  Winchester  ;  and,  in  truth,  hew'asa  prolix  and  tiresome 
speaker  and  a  tedious  preacher.  It  was  difficult  to  antici¬ 
pate  at  the  beginning  of  a  cumbrous  sentence  the  gram¬ 
matical  construction  which  nevertheless  was  ultimately 
found  to  be  conscientiously  accurate.  His  episodes 
and  digressions  seemed  interminable,  though  the  prac¬ 
tised  hearer  felt  a  well-founded  confidence  that  they 
would  ultimately  come  round  to  the  material  issue.  The 
same  want  of  the  art  of  selection  and  concentration  mischt 
be  observed  in  the  Bishop’s  sermons  ;  and  the  effect  of  his 
pulpit  delivery  was  impaired  by  a  tremulous  earnestness  of 
voice  which  contrasted  oddly  with  the  unimpassioned 
matter  of  his  discourse.  The  same  trick  or  mannerism  was 
common  to  many  of  his  Cambridge  friends ;  but  it  was 
better  suited  to  Archdeacon  Hare’s  facile  and  rhetorical 
excitement,  or  to  the  perennial  emotion  of  Mr.  Maurice. 
The  ironical  humour  which  characterized  Bishop  Thirl¬ 
wall’s  conversation  and  some  passages  in  his  writings 
would  perhaps,  if  it  had  been  frequently  introduced 
in  the  pulpit,  have  offended  the  squeamish  taste  of  a 
modern  congregation.  He  once  observed  in  a  sermon 
delivered  in  a  London  church,  in  answer  to  Dr.  Newjian, 
who  had  contrasted  the  joiety  of  Italian  Lazzaroni  with 
the  hardened  carelessness  of  English  workmen,  that 
he  could  not  agree  with  an  eminent  person  that  dirt, 


idleness,  and  dishonesty  were  in  themselves  conclu¬ 
sive  proofs  of  moral  and  religious  excellence,  or 
obvious  indications  of  Divine  favour.  In  social 
intercourse  the  Bishop  neither  sought  nor  attained  general 
popularity.  He  keenly  enjoyed  the  conversation  of 
scholars,  and  even  of  men  of  the  world  who  approached  to 
his  own  intellectual  level ;  but  he  had  neither  faculty  nor 
disposition  for  conventional  talk,  and  he  took  no  trouble  to 
put  dull  or  uninteresting  companions  at  their  ease.  His 
measured  phrases  were  well  suited  to  point  his  not  unfre¬ 
quent  sarcasms.  His  laugh,  though  it  was  ready,  seemed 
artificial  and  constrained,  and,  as  Mr.  Rogers  long  ago 
observed,  it  subsided  with  unexpected  suddenness  into  the 
deepest  gravity.  His  death  at  a  somewhat  advanced  age 
is  the  less  to  be  regretted  because  his  affliction  of  blindness 
had  incapacitated  him  for  the  studies  which  were  the  occu¬ 
pation  and  enjoyment  of  his  life.  His  career  was  so  far 
happy  that  it  enabled  him  worthily  to  employ  extraordinary 
intellectual  powers. 


FRANCE. 

THE  majority  of  the  15th  of  July  is  now  a  fortnight  old, 
and  French  politicians  must  soon  begin  to  look  about 
them  for  the  materials  of  some  new  party  combination. 
M.  Buffet  revei'ses  the  rule,  always  to  treat  an  enemy  as 
though  he  may  some  day  be  a  friend  ;  his  principal  anxiety 
seems  to  be  so  to  behave  himself  to  his  friends  as  to  warn 
them  that  they  will  not  be  his  friends  always.  The  near¬ 
ness  of  the  vacation  will  probably  postpone  the  next  occa¬ 
sion  of  impressing  this  lesson  on  the  Right.  The  Left  will 
remain  in  opposition  during  the  recess,  and  the  Assembly 
will  meet  again  with  the  Government  still  depending  on 
the  support  of  the  Conservatives.  How  long  this  position  of 
affairs  will  remain  unchanged  must  depend  on  the  drift  of 
those  meditations  to  which  M.  Dufaure  referred  in  his 
speech  last  week.  If  the  Government  have  in  the  interval 
reconciled  themselves  to  the  idea  of  a  dissolution,  the 
majority  of  the  25th  of  February  will  be  reconstituted, 
and  short  as  the  available  time  will  be,  the  elections  may 
somehow  be  got  over  before  the  New  Year.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Government  are  still  unwilling  to  exchange 
the  ills  they  know  for  the  worse  ills  that  may  conceivably 
remain  behind,  they  w’ill  renew  their  appeal  to  the  Right, 
and  no  doubt  be  again  successful  in  staving  off  the  day 
they  so  much  fear.  There  are  really  no  data  in  existence 
from  which  to  determine  which  of  these  two  courses 
Ministers  are  most  likely  to  take.  There  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Lison  Say  are 
honestly  anxious  to  set  the  Republican  Constitution  going, 
but  their  position  is  one  in  which  opposite  notions  of  the 
course  they  are  bound  to  take  may  fairly  be  entertained. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  propriety  of  a  prompt  dis¬ 
solution,  nor  is  it  probable  that  M.  Dufaure  or  M.  Leon 
Say  has  any  hesitation  about  the  propriety  of  urging  this 
policy  upon  his  colleagues.  It  is  when  the  moment  ar¬ 
rives  at  which  a  Minister  ordinarily  backs  his  opinion  by 
the  threat  of  resignation  that  the  Republican  members  of 
M.  Buffet’s  Cabinet  may  feel  a  legitimate  uncertainty  as 
to  the  course  which  they  ought  to  take.  If,  rather  thau 
lose  their  services,  M.  Buffet  would  yield  to  their  wishes, 
it  is  plain  that  no  considerations  of  courtesy  or  etiquette 
ought  to  prevent  them  from  acting  decisively.  Though  it 
can  never  be  pleasant  to  force  your  views  upon  a  colleague 
by  making  your  continued  working  with  him  depend  upon 
his  adoption  of  them,  it  may  under  given  circumstances 
be  a  plain  duty  to  do  so.  But  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  L£on 
Say  are  not  in  this  position.  If  they  were  to  retire  from 
the  Cabinet  at  this  moment,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  M. 
Buffet  would  not  be  exceedingly  pleased  to  get  rid  of 
them.  He  would  then  be  able  to  plead  that  he  had  done 
everything  in  his  power  to  conciliate  the  Republican  party, 
and  that  if  he  now  went  back  to  the  Right,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  Republicans  wished  to  force  him  into  a  policy 
of  reckless  violence.  In  the  present  balance  of  parties 
in  the  Assembly,  the  chances  are  that  a  Minister  making 
this  appeal  and  commanding,  as  M.  Buffet  undoubtedly 
would  command,  the  confidence  of  the  President,  would 
find  a  majority  ready  to  support  him.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  filling  the  places  of  the  retiring  Ministers. 
If  the  Duke  of  Broglie  did  not  himself  take  office,  ho 
would  be  ready  to  find  substitutes.  The  apparent  im¬ 
minence  of  the  dissolution  seems  thoroughly  to  have 
frightened  the  Right,  and  they  would  probably  be  p.e- 
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pared  to  support  the  Cabinet  on  no  harder  conditions  than 
that  it  continued  to  govern  with  the  existing  Assembly, 
and  made  no  more  attempts  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
Left.  In  this  way  the  majority  of  the  15th  of  July  would 
become  more  and  more  like  the  majority  of  the  24th  of 
May,  and  all  the  constitutional  work  which  has  been  got 
through  since  the  Duke  of  Broglie’s  overthrow  would  run 
the  greatest  possible  risk  of  being,  if  not  formally  undone, 
at  least  allowed  to  remain  altogether  inoperative. 

This  is  a  prospect  which  may  very  well  make  the  Re¬ 
publican  section  of  the  Cabinet  uneasy.  On  the  other 
hand,  so  long  as  M.  Buffet  does  not  demand  of  them  any¬ 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  conditions  on  which  they  took 
office,  their  presence  in  the  Ministry  is  a  kind  of  guarantee 
to  the  Left  that  no  underhand  manoeuvres  against  Repub¬ 
lican  institutions  will  be  practised  by  the  subordinates  of 
the  Government,  and  that  the  dissolution  will  not  be  put 
off  merely  in  the  hope  of  some  happy  accident  upsetting 
the  existing  order  of  things.  It  was  to  those  members  of 
the  Left  who  are  still  willing  to  accept  this  guarantee  that 
M.  Dufaure’s  speech  was  perhaps  addressed.  M.  Dufaure 
is  not  much  given  to  appeals  ad  misericordiam,  and  even 
a  plea  for  forbeai’ance  becomes  in  his  mouth  a  little  dic¬ 
tatorial.  But  what  he  says  comes  in  effect  to  this — W ait  till 
November,  and  then  I  promise  you  there  shall  be  no  more 
concealments.  It  will  then  be  the  duty  of  the  Ministers  to 
lay  before  you  the  result  of  their  labours  and  reflections, 
and  you  know  enough  of  me  to  feel  sure  that,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  that  duty  will  be  done.  If  there  are  any 
good  reasons  for  delaying  the  elections,  or  any  reasons 
which  seem  good  to  us,  we  will  honestly  tell  you  what  those 
reasons  are.  You  shall  be  made  partakers  of  our  appre¬ 
hensions,  our  fears,  our  scruples,  our  ideas.  If  we  think 
the  elections  can  be  held  immediately,  we  shall  not  wait 
to  have  a  dissolution  forced  upon  us ;  we  shall  meet  you  with 
all  our  preparations  made,  and  you  will  at  once  be  called 
on  to  discuss  Bills  fixing  the  dates  for  the  several  elections 
which  must  precede  the  meeting  of  the  new  Legislature. 

Whether  the  Republican  section  of  the  Cabinet  are  wise 
in  taking  this  line  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  without  knowing  the  secret  history 
of  the  last  few  weeks.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  M. 
Buffet  has  of  late  assumed  a  very  independent  position  as 
regards  the  Left,  and  he  would  scarcely  have  done  this  un¬ 
less  he  had  felt  sure  of  being  supported  in  case  of  need  by 
the  full  strength  of  the  Right.  It  is  not  likely  that  M. 
Buffet  wishes  to  trust  himself  entirely  to  his  new  sup¬ 
porters  ;  but  the  retirement  of  the  Liberal  members  of  his 
Cabinet  would  leave  him  no  choice,  and  it  is  at  least  con¬ 
ceivable  that  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Sat  may  be  right  in  think¬ 
ing  that  it  is  better  to  make  almost  any  concession  than  to 
risk  a  l’econstruction  of  the  old  compact  union  of  the  Right 
and  the  Right  Centre.  There  can  be  no  doubt  unfortu¬ 
nately  as  to  the  injury  to  France  which  is  likely  to  result 
from  a  state  of  affairs  which  necessitates  such  an  amount  of 
forbearance  on  the  part  of  the  Republican  Ministers.  Nothing 
can  so  much  help  on  the  designs  of  the  Bonapartists  as  the 
prolongation  of  the  present  political  uncertainty.  The 
postponement  of  the  dissolution  not  only  shows  the  un¬ 
willingness  of  the  party  now  in  power  to  accept  the  Con¬ 
stitution  which  they  consented  to  vote ;  it  also  shows— 
and  this  is  a  more  serious  symptom — their  belief  that  the 
country  does  not  care  very  much  whether  they  accept  it  or 
not.  Of  course  the  opinion  of  the  Conservatives  in  the 
Assembly  may  not  be  a  trustworthy  index  to  the  feeling  of 
the  constituencies.  But  the  Government,  at  all  events, 
have  the  means  of  forming  a  very  shrewd  guess  as  to  the 
amount  of  indifference  on  which  they  can  reckon, 
and  M.  Buffet  would  hardly  pursue  his  present  policy 
if  he  thought  it  likely  to  be  fatal  to  him  in  the  elections. 
This  indifference,  if  it  exists,  is  mainly  the  work  of  the 
Duke  of  Broglie  and  his  successors ;  but  it  will  not 
benefit  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  creation.  It  is 
true  that  the  Republic  is  not  likely  to  be  founded  by  men 
who  have  no  preference  for  one  form  of  Government,  over 
another;  but  the  Orleanist  Monarchy  is  just  as  little  fitted 
to  secure  their  affections.  Frenchmen  who  care  nothing 
about  politics  are  almost  certain  to  drift  into  Impei’ialism. 
We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  temper  of  the  constituencies 
to  say  positively  whether  the  hatred  of  the  Empire  which 
undoubtedly  animates  the  Assembly  is  likely  to  be  repro¬ 
duced  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
no  evidence  is  forthcoming  in  favour  of  this  view,  and  that 
it  is  almost  certain  to  become  less  and  less  true  with  every 
month  that  the  dissolution  is  deferred.  The  establishment 


of  a  Republic  which  should  be  hostile  neither  to  property 
nor  to  l’eligion  must  at  first  have  appeared  to  great  numbers 
of  Frenchmen  a  fact  too  improbable  for  belief,  and  when 
each  week  discloses  some  new  obstacle  to  its  accomp  lish- 
ment,  they  will  naturally  drift  back  into  their  old  scepticism. 
Besides,  there  is  a  constant  danger  that  the  forbearance  of 
the  Republicans,  which  has  done  so  much  to  reassure 
timid  converts  to  Republican  ideas,  may  suddenly 
give  way,  and  that  a  violent  speech  from  M.  Gam- 
betta,  or  an  open  schism  between  M.  Gambetta  and 
his  party,  may  convince  the  moderate  party  in  the 
country  that  their  only  chance  of  escaping  anarchy 
on  the  one  hand  and  a  reactionary  kingship  on  the  other 
is  to  make  the  best  of  the  Empire.  The  suppression  of 
the  partial  elections  is  from  this  point  of  view  a  great  gain 
to  the  Bonapartists.  If  these  dropping  contests  were  still 
going  on,  the  Bonapartists  would  be  forced  to  contest 
seats  wherever  they  had  a  chance  of  winning  them,  lest  the 
omission  to  do  so  should  depress  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
supporters.  Yet  nothing  could  do  them  so  much  harm 
while  the  Assembly  is  still  in  being  as  an  electoral  triumph 
which  would  reproduce  the  alarm  excited  by  their  victory 
in  the  Nievre,  and  again  throw  all  the  waverers  in  the 
Assembly  into  the  arms  of  the  Republicans. 


THE  DEBATE  ON  INCLOSURES. 

rin  HE  House  of  Commons  has  once  more  determined  to 
-8-  adjourn  indefinitely  the  extension  of  inclosures.  Two 
propositions,  which  are  habitually  affirmed  by  theoretical 
philanthropists,  lead  to  inconsistent  conclusions.  When 
landowners  claim  the  right  of  dealing  with  their  private 
property,  they  are  informed  that  the  production  of  the 
food  of  the  people  is  a  matter  of  public  concern.  Their 
proposals  to  increase  the  food  of  the  people  by  enclosing 
the  land  which  belongs  to  lords  of  the  manor,  subject  to 
the  rights  of  commoners,  are  met  by  the  contention  that 
the  community  is  interested  in  the  preservation  of  open 
spaces.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to 
preserve  commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  towns ; 
and  the  benefit  may  almost  always  be  secured  by  an 
equitable  purchase  of  the  soil  and  of  the  common  rights. 
In  other  districts  large  tracts  of  land  are  rendered  compara¬ 
tively  worthless  by  the  refusal  of  Parliament  to  sanction 
inclosures.  The  provision  of  recreation  grounds  for 'a  scanty 
pastoi-al  population  is  one  of  the  absurdest  objects  which 
could  be  contemplated  by  Parliament.  The  last  thing  which 
would  occur  to  a  Welsh  labourer  would  be  to  take  a  walk 
for  amusement  over  the  neighbouring  mountain.  Shep¬ 
herds  frequent  the  hills  as  a  matter  of  business  to  protect 
the  flocks  of  their  employers,  or  to  drive  off  sheep  belonging 
to  a  neighbouring  commoner,  in  spite  of  his  equal  right. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  in  hill  districts  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  pasture,  which  is  carried  on  under  the 
greatest  possible  disadvantage.  An  inclosure  would  enable 
the  same  persons  to  pursue  the  same  business  with  greater 
profit  and  convenience,  and  with  large  increase  of  that  part 
of  the  food  of  the  people  which  consists  of  mutton.  On  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  hills  drainage  and  irrigation  would  be 
sometimes  practicable,  and  oats  and  turnips  might  be 
grown.  With  the  exception  of  tourists  and  of  a  few  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  higher  class  who  have  a  taste  for  riding  or 
walking,  no  stranger  has  any  motive  for  objection 
to  a  division  of  the  land  among  its  actual  owners  ;  but 
Mr.  Fawcett  has  resolved  that  inclosures  shall  cease, 
and  successive  Ministers  are  afraid  to  provoke  his  oppo¬ 
sition. 

The  substitute  which  has  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
been  provided  for  Inclosure  Bills  was  accurately  described 
by  Mr.  Walsh.  The  tenure  of  property  in  severalty  is  so 
much  more  convenient  than  the  exercise  of  common  rights 
that  owners  of  large  flocks  have  learned  to  pass  little  local 
Inclosure  Bills  of  their  own.  The  process  consists  in  the 
employment  of  an  adequate  staff  of  fighting  shepherds 
assisted  by  fierce  dogs.  The  sheep  of  the  smaller  com¬ 
moners  are  chased  off  large  tracts  of  pasture,  and 
the  owners  can  only  assert  their  rights  at  their  own 
peril.  Nature  or  self-interest,  which  in  civilized  commu¬ 
nities  abhors  common  property,  asserts  itself  with  ir¬ 
regular  vehemence.  The  large  flock-masters  would  pro¬ 
bably  greatly  prefer  the  protection  of  a  stone  wall  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  gang  of  lawless  retainers;  and  the  small 
commoners  would  receive  an  award  of  their  claims 
under  an  Inclosure  Bill ;  but  Mr.  Fawcett  says  that  there 
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shall  be  no  inclosures,  and  Mr.  Fawcett  is  a  philanthropic 
member.  It  is  extremely  fortunate  that  large  tracts  of 
mountain  land  were  inclosed  immediately  before  the  time 
when  Parliament  thought  fit  to  include  remote  sheep- 
walks  in  the  same  category  with  Wimbledon  Common  and 
Hampstead  Heath.  About  thirty  years  ago  private  In¬ 
closure  Bills  were  discontinued,  on  the  ground  that  the 
division  of  commons  among  their  owners  was  obviously 
advantageous.  The  functions  of  the  Inclosure  Com¬ 
missioners  are  simply  ministerial.  It  is  their  duty  to  take 
care  that  the  proper  notices  were  given,  and  that  the 
necessary  consents  were  obtained.  A  general  Act,  passed 
as  a  matter  of  course  at  the  end  of  every  Session,  confirmed 
their  decisions ;  and  the  land  was  divided  among  those 
who  were  entitled  to  shares  according  to  definite  rules. 
It  was  an  oversight  not  to  provide  a  substitute  for  the 
judicial  functions  which  had  in  the  case  of  opposed  In¬ 
closure  Bills  been  exercised  by  Select  Committees.  There 
were  some  cases  in  which  an  inclosure  ought  not  to  have 
been  allowed,  except,  perhaps,  on  special  conditions  which 
the  Commissioners  had  no  authority  to  impose.  The  re¬ 
action  which  has  been  caused  by  the  occurrence  of  a  few 
exceptional  cases  is  the  best  proof  that  sufficient  pre¬ 
cautions  had  not  previously  been  taken.  The  authors 
of  the  Inclosure  Commission  could  not  have  foreseen 
that  modern  theorists  would  found  arguments  for  the 
maintenance  of  commons  on  Sir  Henky  Maine’s  researches 
into  the  primaeval  history  of  the  Aryan  race.  The 
doctrine  that  the  nation  or  the  neighbouring  popu¬ 
lation  has  any  share  in  the  land  which  belongs  to  the 
lords  and  to  the  commoners  is  of  recent  origin.  If  the 
rights  of  cottagers  have  been  overlooked,  the  remedy  for 
the  evil  would  be  to  provide  them  with  additional  securi¬ 
ties,  and  not  to  stop  all  inclosures. 

Mr.  Cross  closed  the  discussion  by  expressing  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  practice  which  had  prevailed  until  the  House 
of  Commons  refused  to  pass  the  annual  Inclosure  Bill.  In 
his  opinion  it  was  undesirable  that  the  Government  should 
be  bound  by  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners,  instead  of 
exercising  a  discretion  of  its  own.  A  few  years  ago  Par¬ 
liament  would  perhaps  have  resented  the  assumption  of 
legislative  power  by  the  Government.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  for  making  inclosures  depend  on  the  discretion 
of  the  Home  Office,  which  has  no  judicial  machinery  for 
ascertaining  the  merits  of  each  particular  case.  The 
House  of  Commons  would  do  well  to  watch  vigi¬ 
lantly  the  encroachments  of  the  permanent  officials 
who  act  jn  the  name  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  of  the 
Presidents  of  other  administrative  departments.  The 
Board  of  Trade  has  on  some  occasions  attempted  to  dic¬ 
tate  to  Select  Committees  with  varying  success.  Mr.  Cross 
perhaps  only  intended  to  suggest  that  there  should  be  some 
inquiry  into  the  reasons  for  a  proposed  inclosure.  The 
Commissioners  might  be  required  to  report  to  Parliament 
the  circumstances  of  each  separate  scheme  ;  nor  would  it 
be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  suburban  commons  and 
remote  tracts  of  pasture.  In  both  cases  the  legal  rights 
should  be  exclusively  recognized ;  but  municipal  bodies 
might  be  authorized  to  purchase  open  spaces  either  in  full 
property  or  subject  to  rights  of  pasture.  One  consequence 
of  the  spread  of  education  and  of  the  improvement  of  taste 
has  been  the  discovery  that  a  common  is,  except  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  a  town,  generally  preferable  to  a  park.  A 
fair  purchase  often  imposes  little  or  no  burden  on  civic 
funds.  The  reservation  for  building  of  the  outskirts  of  a 
common  will  often  enable  the  buyer  to  dedicate  the  re¬ 
mainder  to  public  use  without  sensible  loss.  Even  when 
no  such  facility  exists,  great  towns  are  rich  enough  to  pro¬ 
vide  themselves  with  the  luxuries  which  they  require. 

The  demand  for  a  general  Act  which  is  both  to  facilitate 
and  to  control  inclosures  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfied.  Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen  complained  that  land  had  been  in¬ 
closed  without  regard  to  any  rights,  except  those  of  the 
proprietors.  It  is  not  unnatural  that  the  only  rights  which 
are  known  to  the  law  should  have  been  exclusively  consi¬ 
dered  by  Parliament  and  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
assumption  that  there  is  also  a  public  right  attaching  to 
private  property  may  lead  to  dangerous  consequences.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  not  long  since,  recom¬ 
mended  Congress  to  prohibit  the  payment  by  bankers  of 
interest  on  deposits,  on  the  ground  that  the  public  had 
an  interest  in  the  employment  of  capital  in  industrial 
investments.  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen  is  guilty  of  a 
similar  economic  heresy  when  he  disputes  the  right  of 
|  lords  of  the  soil  and  of  commoners  to  the  exclusive  owner¬ 


ship  of  uninclosed  land.  The  ownership  of  the  soil  and 
the  easements  belonging  to  the  commoners  are  not  in¬ 
compatible  with  a  liability  to  compulsory  purchase.  It  is 
not  to  be  assumed  that  the  necessity  of  obtaining  Par¬ 
liamentary  sanction  to  an  improvement  implies  an  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  any  public  interest  in  the  property 
concerned.  An  ordinary  Estate  Bill  is  promoted  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  limited  owners  from  special  re¬ 
strictions  which  are  disadvantageous  to  themselves  and 
their  successors.  The  consent  of  those  who  represent  the 
interests  of  tenants  in  remainder  or  reversion  are  required  ; 
but  no  stranger  has  a  right  to  interfere.  By  a  manifest  abuse 
of  an  accidental  power,  the  owner  for  life  of  Hampstead 
Heath  was  for  many  years  prevented  from  obtaining  relief 
from  restrictions  which  were  undoubtedly  injurious  to  the 
estate.  When  his  successor  became  absolute  owner,  the 
opponents  of  former  Estate  Bills  wei’e  compelled  to  pay  a 
reasonable  price  for  the  privileges  which  they  had  sought 
to  acquire  by  compulsion.  It  would  at  present  be  almost 
useless  to  promote  a  private  Inclosure  Bill,  however  bene¬ 
ficial,  because  it  would  probably,  after  it  had  passed  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  be  opposed  and  defeated  in  the  House. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. 

LATE  conversation  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the- 
Constitution  of  Natal  involved  colonial  questions  of 
general  importance.  Lord  Carnarvon,  in  common  with  all 
his  recent  predecessors,  has  cordially  adopted  the  system  of 
responsible  government  which  prevails  in  the  larger 
colonies.  Canada  and  the  different  provinces  of  Australia 
combine  material  prosperity  with  the  uncontrolled  adminis¬ 
tration  of  their  own  affairs.  On  the  other  hand,  Jamaica 
has  for  the  first  time  in  many  years  flourished  since  the  sup¬ 
pression,  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  of  an  impracticable  repre¬ 
sentative  system.  It  is  the  business  of  Colonial  Secretaries 
to  distinguish  between  the  conditions  and  wants  of  dis¬ 
similar  communities,  for  the  purpose  of  applying  to  every 
colony,  as  far  as  possible,  the  principles  of  government 
which  it  may  require.  The  most  conclusive  reason  for 
acquiescing  in  the  virtual  independence  of  the  great  colo¬ 
nies  is  that  it  has  been  irrevocably  acquired  ;  but  a  prudent 
statesman  would,  if  he  had  absolute  discretion  to  legislate, 
confirm  the  responsible  system  of  government  which  was 
at  first  grudgingly  conceded.  When  Lord  Carnarvon  had 
occasion  to  legislate  for  the  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast 
after  the  Ashantee  war,  he  wisely  adopted  the  precedent  of 
Jamaica  by  vesting  the  government  in  officers  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  A  few  English  traders  and  an  anomalous 
aristocracy  of  natives  who  profess  to  be  educated  furnished 
no  fit  materials  for  constitutional  government.  It  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  inhabitants  of  the  dependency  both 
against  their  own  incompetence  and  against  the  possible 
danger  of  invasion  from  the  interior.  The  case  of  Natal 
was  more  complicated,  because  a  temperate  climate  has 
attracted  genuine  English  settlers  who  have  for  some  time 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  electing  the  majority  of  a  governing 
Legislative  Council.  A  handful  of  Englishmen  might 
perhaps  have  been  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs  if 
the  bulk  of  the  population  within  their  territories  had  not 
consisted  of  warlike  native  tribes.  A  local  Legislature  was 
almost  certain  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  the  Kaffirs  ;  and 
in  the  event  of  retaliation  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Home  Government  to  withhold  protection.  The  incon¬ 
venience  of  allowing  colonists  to  engage  in  wars  which 
must  be  conducted  by  the  Imperial  Government  was 
amply  shown  in  the  case  of  New  Zealand.  It  is  only  at  a 
distance  and  in  perfect  safety  that  Englishmen  can  regard 
barbarians  with  equanimity,  and  can  consequently  deal  with 
them  prudently  and  justly. 

Lord  Blachford,  whose  authority  on  Colonial  questions 
was  fully  recognized  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  Natal  ought  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  a  Crown  colony.  The  present  charter,  as  he  ex¬ 
plained,  contains  a  clause  of  revocation  which  would  have 
enabled  the  Government  to  effect  the  change  regularly  and 
legally.  The  elective  majority  of  the  Legislative  Council 
has  not  been  fortunate  in  its  conduct  either  of  domestic 
affairs  or  of  the  relations  between  the  colony  and  the 
natives.  Lord  Blachford  was  at  the  Colonial  Office  during 
the  disturbances  in  Jamaica,  and  he  regards  with  reason¬ 
able  apprehension  the  effects  of  a  panic  among  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  European  minority  of  the  population.  In 
reply  Lord  Carnarvon  admitted  that  it  might  possibly 
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become  necessary  for  the  Crown  to  exercise  its  undoubted 
prerogative  by  undertaking  the  government  of  the  colony. 
In  the  meantime  he  has  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  to  a  change  in  the  Constitution  which  may  perhaps 
prove  to  be  sufficient.  Eight  nominated  members  of  Coun¬ 
cil  are  substituted  for  the  same  number  of  elected  members ; 
and,  although  there  will  still  be  fifteen  elected  members, 
and  thirteen  nominees,  it  seems  that  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  the  majority  will  be  reasonable  and  not  objectionably 
unanimous.  The  elected  members  are  required  to  possess  a 
property  qualification;  and  Lord  Carnarvon  relies  on  feelings 
of  jealousy  which  are  said  to  exist  between  the  coast  districts 
and  the  upper  country.  The  misgovernment  of  the  former 
Council  has  brought  the  financial  affairs  of  the  colony  into 
confusion  and  has  stopped  the  progress  of  immigration. 
The  native  tribes  offer  a  perpetual  menace  as  long  as  they 
are  not  subject  to  a  regular  system  of  legislation.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  not  impossible  that  the  necessary  propor¬ 
tion  of  elected  members  may  concur  with  the  Government 
and  its  nominees  in  the  legislation  which  is  necessary  for 
the  welfare  of  the  colony.  Lord  Carnarvon  agrees  with 
Lord  Blackford  that  responsible  government  is  not  suited 
to  the  present  circumstances  of  Natal ;  but  he  holds  that 
it  is  desirable,  where  Englishmen  are  concerned,  to 
allow  as  much  constitutional  freedom  as  may  be  com¬ 
patible  with  safety.  The  Legislature  has,  at  theinstanceof  the 
Secretary  of  the  State  and  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  made 
considerable  concessions,  and  Lord  Carnarvon  anticipates 
that  a  Legislature  almost  equally  balanced  may  under 
proper  management  work  well.  “  If  unfortunately  it 
“  should  be  found  after  all  that  the  Legislature  is  incapable 
“  of  dealing  with  the  questions  which  will  come  before  it, 

“  then,  and  then  only,  will  be  the  time  to  tighten  the  knot, 

“  and  to  take  greater  powers  than  are  now  exercised.”  Local 
demagogues  have,  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  prac¬ 
tice  of  malcontent  colonists  since  the  days  of  the  American 
Rebellion,  threatened  separation  as  the  alternative  of  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  reasonable  proposals  of  the  Crown  ;  but,  as 
long  as  the  native  tribes  remain  armed  on  the  frontier,  the 
colony  will  not  wantonly  renounce  the  protection  of 
England. 

Lord  Carlingford  objected  to  the  policy  of  Lord  Carnar¬ 
von  in  allowing  the  elected  members  a  majority  in  the 
Council.  He  was  of  opinion  that  an  elected  minority 
would  have  exercised  sufficient  influence  in  domestic  | 
matters,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  entrust  the  manage-  ! 
ment  of  native  affairs  to  the  Government  and  the  nomi¬ 
nated  members.  Lord  Kimberley,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  advantage  of  recent  experience  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
considered  that  Lord  Carnarvon’s  compromise  was  the 
best  course  that  could  have  been  adopted  in  the  circum¬ 
stances.  Notwithstanding  minor  differences  of  opinion,  all  i 
the  speakers  on  the  question  concurred  in  thinking  that  ! 
responsible  government  was  inapplicable  to  the  present 
condition  of  Natal,  though  it  may  perhaps  be  safely  con¬ 
ceded  hereafter.  There  is  something  odd  in  the  formal 
discussion  of  the  best  Constitution  for  a  community  as  large 
as  the  population  of  a  second-rate  suburban  parish.  The 
sixteen  thousand  inhabitants  of  Natal  are  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion,  not  on  their  own  account,  but  because  they  are 
scattered  over  a  territory  which  may  at  some  future  time 
become  a  considerable  State.  Marylebone  is  many  times 
morc  populous  than  Natal,  but,  as  it  has  no  possibility  of 
expansion  or  of  independent  political  existence,  its  Vestry 
is  content  to  exercise  only  municipal  authority. 

In  the  course  of  the  discussion,  Lord  Carnarvon  noticed 
with  approval  the  assent  of  the  Government  of  the  Cape 
to  the  release  of  Langalibalels.  Of  the  reception  in  the 
different  South  African  colonies  of  the  late  despatch  he 
had  apparently  no  information  to  communicate.  It  is 
known  from  the  reports  of  newspaper  Correspondents  that 
the  official  communication  produced  the  customary  display 
of  indignation  and  bluster.  A  public  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
Eroude,  who  enjoys  Lord  Carnarvon’s  confidence,  was  by 
some  intrigue  or  mismanagement  converted  into  an  occasion 
for  affronting  the  local  Government.  A  festivity  which 
the  Governor  and  his  Ministers  declined  to  attend  cannot 
have  been  satisfactory  to  the  non-official  agent  of  the 
Crown.  The  Dutch  Republics  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
eager  to  protest  against  a  federation  which  would  in 
some  sense  reduce  them  to  dependence  on  the  English 
Crown.  Colonial  dignity  is  shocked  by  the  presumption 
of  the  English  Minister  in  choosing  the  members  of 
the  proposed  Congress.  That  his  nominees  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  best  representatives  of  the  different  pro¬ 


vinces  is  of  course  a  matter  of  secondary  importance. 
Colonists  are  extremely  touchy,  and  frequently  unreason¬ 
able,  but  in  the  present  instance  the  clamour  appears  not 
to  be  universal.  The  colonial  newspapers  express  varying 
opinions  on  the  policy  of  Lord  Carnarvon,  and  perhaps  it 
may  ultimately  be  held  that,  in  recommending  the  adoption 
of  a  uniform  policy  towards  the  natives,  he  only  anticipated 
the  convictions  of  all  rational  inhabitants  of  the  colonies. 
The  proposal  of  a  federation  was  not  an  indispensable  part 
of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  scheme,  and  it  would  perhaps  be  con¬ 
venient  that  a  league  for  special  and  limited  purposes 
should  prepare  the  way  for  federal  union.  The  American 
States  were  allied  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with 
England  before  they  determined  to  form  themselves  into  a 
permanent  community.  When  the  first  burst  of  patriotic 
eloquence  is  exhausted,  Lord  Carnarvon’s  courteous  in¬ 
vitation  will  perhaps  be  more  calmly  considered.  The 
existence  of  a  common  enemy,  or  rather  of  a  possible 
enemy,  is  a  natural  basis  of  friendly  concert.  If  South 
Africa  prefers  weakness  and  confusion  to  combination, 
the  mother- country  will  not  be  the  principal  sufferer. 


THE  ASSAULTS  BILL. 

IT  would  not  be  fair  to  blame  Mr.  Cross  for  not  giving 
a  good  reason  for  withdrawing  the  Assaults  Bill.  He 
might,  as  it  happened,  have  given  a  very  good  reason 
indeed,  but  then  it  would  not  have  been  the  one  which 
really  moved  him  to  withdraw  the  Bill,  and,  moreover,  it 
would  not  have  been  a  reason  which  any  Minister  likes  to 
give  if  he  can  help  it.  If  Mr.  Cross  could  have  seen  his 
Bill  as  others  see  it,  he  would  have  been  forced  to  confess 
that  it  was  about  as  bad  a  Bill  as  could  possibly  have 
been  brought  in  on  the  subject.  Of  the  two  changes  in  the 
law  which  experience  had  shown  to  be  wanted,  it  only 
effected  one,  and  that  in  a  very  imperfect  and  half-hearted 
way,  while  it  did  effect  a  change  which  no  one  had  ever 
supposed  to  be  wanted.  The  answers  of  the  Judges 
to  Mr.  Cross’s  questions  brought  out  two  things — 
first,  that  even  the  existing  punishments  for  brutal 
assaults  might  be  sufficient  to  restrain  them,  pro¬ 
vided  that  they  were  inflicted  with  greater  certainty ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  infliction  of  flogging  in  addition 
to  the  present  punishment  would  probably  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  especially  in  the  case  of  young  offenders.  Mr. 
Cross  made  no  attempt  to  ensure  greater  certainty  in  the 
administration  of  the  law  as  it  stands.  There  was  no 
question  as  to  the  cause  to  which  the  absence  of  certainty 
was  due.  It  came  from  the  disposition  of  the  Justices  to 
punish  brutal  assaults  summarily,  and  therefore  inade¬ 
quately,  instead  of  sending  the  case  to  the  Assizes  or  to 
Quarter  Sessions.  By  this  means  many  offenders  escaped  with 
from  one  to  six  months’  imprisonment,  who,  if  they  had 
been  committed  for  trial,  would  probably  have  been 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude.  If  Mr.  Cross  had  brought  in 
a  Bill  to  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justices  in  Petty 
Sessions  in  cases  of  assault,  and  had  refused  to  resort  to 
flogging  until  the  experiment  of  such  limitation  had  been 
tided,  it  would  have  been  a  perfectly  intelligible  course. 
We  should  have  held  it  to  be  a  needlessly  tentative 
method,  inasmuch  as  we  think  that  sufficient  evidence 
in  favour  of  flogging  as  a  punishment  for  brutal  crimes 
has  already  been  obtained  ;  but  it  is  not  a  method 
which  a  Minister  could  have  been  blamed  for  preferring. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  Mr.  Cross  brought  in  a  Bill  which 
added  flogging  to  the  punishments  which  can  be  inflicted 
for  brutal  assaults  after  conviction  at  Assizes  or  Quarter 
Sessions,  but  left  the  Justices  as  free  as  before  to  deal  with 
brutal  assaults  at  Petty  Sessions.  If  the  Bill  had  passed 
there  would  have  been  no  greater  certainty  than  there  is 
now  that  an  offender  would  get  what  he  deserved  ;  indeed, 
there  would  of  the  two  have  been  even  less  certainty,  since 
if  foolishly  humane  Justices  will  not  commit  a  man  for 
trial  when  he  can  get  only  penal  servitude,  they  would  be 
still  more  unwilling  to  send  him  for  trial  when  he  mitrht 
get  a  flogging  into  the  bargain.  It  was  a  further  fault  in 
the  Bill  that  it  did  not  allow  of  flogging  on  a  first  conviction 
for  brutal  assault — that  being  of  all  others  the  time  when  it 
is  most  likely  to  answer  its  purpose  ;  and  this  omission 
was  scarcely  atoned  for  by  the  infliction  of  flog¬ 
ging  for  sundry  crimes  which  have  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
increased  in  number  of  late  years,  and  which  seem  to  be 
already  adequately  punished  in  other  ways. 

If  Mr.  Cross  could  have  persuaded  himself  to  assign  the 
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badness  of  the  Bill  as  a  reason  for  abandoning  it,  his  ex¬ 
planation  might  have  been  accepted  in  silence.  The  reasons 
•which  he  did  assign  have  no  claim  to  a  similar  immunity 
from  criticism.  It  will  be  observed  that  he  carefully  avoids 
saying  that  the  Bill  is  withdrawn  for  want  of  time  to  carry 
it,  and  of  itself  this  would  be  a  ground  for  hoping  that  he 
had  at  last  been  brought  to  see  that,  in  omitting  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Justices  in  Petty  Session,  he  took 
up  the  question  at  the  wrong  end.  Unfortunately,  however, 
what  he  does  say  contradicts  this  theory.  The  Government, 
it  appears,  have  decided  to  make  further  inquiries  before 
going  on  with  the  Bill,  and  it  will,  if  necessary,  be  brought 
forward  in  another  year.  Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  which 
is  not  required  to  enable  Parliament  to  legislate  on  brutal 
assaults,  it  is  further  inquiry.  The  Government  are  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  opinions  of  the  Judges,  which  are  of  import¬ 
ance,  and  of  those  of  a  vast  number  of  other  persons,  which, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  of  much  importance.  It  is  hard  to  say  in 
what  direction  they  can  now  push  the  investigation,  unless, 
indeed,  they  take  the  opinion  of  the  persons  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  committing  brutal  assaults.  Perhaps  this  is  Mr. 
Cross’s  intention,  and  in  that  case  we  may  look  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  with  power  to  examine 
persons  suspected  of  crimes  of  violence  under  promise  of 
indemnity,  if  they  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  The  evidence 
thus  obtained  would  help  to  enliven  the  recess,  and  it 
would  at  all  events  be  as  valuable  as  any  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  likely  to  get  from  other  sources.  The  reasons 
which  Mr.  Cross  gives  for  thinking  further  inquiry  neces¬ 
sary  are  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any  panic  legislation 
on  the  subject,  and  that  the  Judges  have  lately  passed  more 
severe  sentences  for  brutal  assaults.  Certainly  if  the 
Home  Secretart  was  in  a  panic  when  he  introduced  the 
Bill,  he  contrived  to  keep  his  emotion  under  admirable 
control.  The  prevalence  of  brutal  assaults,  especially  in 
Lancashire,  had  been  a  matter  of  notoriety  for  more  than  a 
year.  The  introduction  of  the  Bill  was  delayed  until  the 
middle  of  the  Session,  and  its  author  seemed  to  care  so 
little  for  it  that,  when  it  was  withdrawn  on  the  26th  of  July, 
it  had  not  been  read  a.  second  time.  If  this  is  legislating 
in  a  panic,  what  is  Mr.  Cross’s  idea  of  legislating  at 
leisure  ?  Perhaps  to  bring  forward  a  Bill  one  Session, 
talk  about  it  the  next,  and  pass  it  in  a  third.  As  to  the 
increased  severity  of  the  sentences  passed  by  the 
Judges,  it  is  not  the  Judges  who  have  been  in 
fault.  If  they  had  had  sufficient  opportunities  of  punish¬ 
ing  this  class  of  offenders,  it  is  probable  that  brutal 
assaults  would  never  have  become  so  shamefully  common. 
If  Mr.  Cross  could  say  that  Justices  have  lately  been  less 
disposed  to  deal  with  crimes  of  violence  at  Petty  Sessions,  it 
would  be  something  to  the  purpose.  But  we  do  not  know 
that  any  evidence  in  support  of  this  theory  can  be  brought 
forward,  and  even  if  there  were  positive  proof  of  it,  the 
change  might  be  only  the  result  of  a  momentary  deference 
to  public  opinion.  At  all  events,  it  could  not  be  trusted  to 
survive  Mr.  Cross’s  little  speech.  He  has  chosen  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  those  pseudo-humanitarians  whose  tender¬ 
ness  for  the  criminal  leads  them  to  forget  the  sufferings  of 
those  whom  he  has  injured.  Whatever  be  the  motives 
which  lead  Justices  to  treat  brutal  assaults  as  matters  of 
little  moment,  those  motives  will  now  resume  their  former 
sway.  The  Liverpool  Town  Council,  which  so  bitterly  re¬ 
sented  the  comments  called  forth  by  the  murder  of  Morgan, 
will  in  future  be  able  to  quote  the  Home  Secretary  in  sup¬ 
port  of  their  serene  indifference  to  human  life.  When  they 
are  asked  to  increase  the  police  force,  or  to  take  any  special 
measures  for  making  certain  parts  of  the  town  less  of  a 
purgatory  for  quiet  people,  they  will  cry  “  No  panic  legis- 
“  lation  !  ”  It  is  difficult  to  take  up  such  a  subject  as  this 
and  let  it  drop  again  without  making  things  worse  than 
they  were  before. 

The  abandonment  of  the  Assaults  Bill  is  not  only  a  sign 
of  weakness  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  it  is  also  an 
additional  symptom  of  that  peculiar  form  of  weakness 
which  was  still  more  conspicuously  displayed  in  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  persons  to  whom  the  passing  of  a  good  Assaults 
Bill  would  have  been  of  immense  importance.  But  they 
are  persons  of  very  humble  condition,  and  absolutely  with¬ 
out  the  power  of  organization.  If  the  ordinary  victims  of 
brutal  assaults  had  belonged  to  the  upper  classes,  there 
might  not  have  been  any  panic  legislation,  but  there 
would  certainly  have  been  less  delay  in  legislation.  As 
it  is,  it  is  the  poor  who  suffer  by  the  prevalence  of  this 
form  of  crime,  and  the  poor  can  wait  without  the  stability 


of  the  Government  being  in  any  way  damaged.  Mr. 
Cross  forgets  how  many  women  there  are  who  live  in 
constant  terror  of  life  and  limb ;  how  many  towns  there 
are  in  which  inoffensive  dwellers  in  certain  streets  and 
lanes  cannot  go  about  their  business  without  running  the 
risk  of  being  maimed  or  left  for  dead,  to  gratify  the  aimless 
brutality  of  some  gang  of  roughs  ;  and  how  many  instances 
of  violence  would  be  brought  to  light,  if  those  who  witnessed 
them  were  not  afraid  of  provoking  the  vengeance  of  the 
offenders  by  venturing  to  give  evidence  against  them. 
If  the  needs  of  these  people  were  overlooked  by  the  late 
Government,  there  was  at  least  the  excuse  that  those 
who  overlooked  them  were  busy  about  large  measures. 
The  present  Government  have  overlooked  them  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  no  more  heroic  legislation  than  a  Bill  which 
allows  Friendly  Societies  to  be  frank  about  their  affairs, 
unless  they  prefer  being  reticent,  and  another  which 
creates  a  statutory  contract  of  which  landlords  and  tenants 
are  permitted  to  avail  themselves,  unless  they  like  another 
form  of  contract  better. 


FOREIGN  POOR  LAWS. 

THE  inquiries  into  the  Foreign  Poor  Law  system,  which 
were  instituted  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Stansfeld, 
have  been  published,  with  a  valuable  introduction  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Doyle.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  these 
Reports  is  the  account  they  give  of  the  experience  of  coun¬ 
tries  whose  legislation  on  this  subject  has  a  general  resem¬ 
blance  to  our  own.  Only  three  States — Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Prussia — fall  under  this  head,  and  of  these  only  Den¬ 
mark  has  a  tax  exclusively  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  The  right  of  every  destitute  person  to  receive  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  public  is  distinctly  recognized  in  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Charter  of  Denmark,  and  this  recognition  only 
embodies  in  a  positive  enactment  a  principle  which  has 
always  been  the  foundation  of  the  Danish  Poor  Law. 
Poor  relief  has  hitherto  been  distributed  with  the  same 
laxity  that  prevailed  in  England  before  1834,  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  system  which  destroys  all  inducements  to 
industry  and  thrift  among  the  poor  have  been  equally 
marked  in  the  'two  countries.  Count  Holstein,  writing  in 
1833,  describes  the  working  of  the  Poor  Law  in  terms 
which  might  have  been  borrowed  without  alteration  by  the 
English  Poor  Law  Commission.  He  points  out  that  there 
is  no  dread  of  poverty,  so  that  the  man  who  finds  himself 
becoming  less  prosperous  in  the  world  is  not  stimulated  to 
arrest  his  progress  downwards  by  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
destitution.  Reckless  marriages  are  encouraged  by  the 
certainty  that  the  family  will  be  provided  for  by  the  State. 
Economy  is  regarded  as  unnecessary  for  the  same  reason. 
The  poor  and  the  rich  are  alike  demoralized,  the  one  by 
looking  to  the  provision  made  for  him  by  others  as  a 
matter  of  right,  the  other  by  being  obliged  to  give,  and 
consequently  having  no  place  for  the  exercise  of  charity. 
In  the  Danish  workhouses  there  is  no  regular  discipline,  no 
restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  the  inmates  in  the  matter 
of  going  in  and  out,  and  no  prohibition  of  luxuries  like 
tobacco  and  brandy.  Free  medical  attendance  and  medicine 
are  enjoyed  by  almost  every  labourer.  The  evils  in¬ 
cident  to  this  state  of  things  led  to  the  appointment,  in 
1869,  of  a  Commission  of  Inquiry,  the  recommendations 
of  which  exactly  square  with  the  opinions  of  Poor 
Law  reformers  in  this  country.  The  Commissioners  ad¬ 
vise  a  complete  separation  between  public  and  private 
charity,  and  the  restriction  of  public  relief  to  “  such 
“  individuals  as  are  absolutely  unable  to  work — that  is  to 
“  say,  to  children,  aged  and  weak  persons.”  The  workhouse 
system  is  to  be  largely  developed,  outdoor  relief  is  to  be 
allowed  very  sparingly,  and  the  recipients  of  public  relief 
are  not  to  receive  any  further  aid  from  private  charity. 
As  regards  the  restriction  of  outdoor  relief,  and  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  public  and  private  relief  being  given  to  the  same 
person,  the  recommendations  of  the  Danish  Commission  are 
in  advance  of  our  own  practice. 

In  Sweden  a  still  more  stringent  system  has  actually  been 
in  operation  since  1871.  By  this  law  outdoor  relief  is  altoge¬ 
ther  forbidden,  and  a  kind  of  modified  servitude  is  esta¬ 
blished  for  all  paupers.  The  Swedish  Boards  of  Guardians  are 
invested  with  a  “  right  of  mastership”  over  every  person  who 
is  in  receipt  of  poor  relief,  or  whose  wife  or  child  is  wholly 
maintained  by  the  Union.  This  last  conception  is  one  that  is 
only  beginning  to  be  understood  in  England.  The  relation 
between  Guardians  and  paupers  in  the  case  of  outdoor 
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relief,  at  all  events,  is  too  often  regarded  as  at  an  end  when 
the  weekly  dole  has  been  given.  Mr.  Doyle  mentions 
that  at  a  recent  conference  of  representative  Guardians 
a  clergyman  declared,  in  answer  to  a  suggestion  that  relief 
should  generally  be  given  in  kind,  that  a  pauper  has  as 
much  right  to  spend  at  his  pleasure  the  relief  he  receives 
from  the  parish  as  a  working-man  has  to  spend  at  his 
pleasure  the  money  he  earns  by  his  labour.  This  gentle¬ 
man  is  an  ex  officio  Guardian  of  the  poor,  and  if  there  are 
many  like  him  in  his  Union  it  is  a  wonder  if  the  major 
part  of  the  population  are  not  pauperized.  Another  valu¬ 
able  provision  of  the  Swedish  Poor  Law  is  an  enactment 
that  employers  shall  be  liable  for  their  workmen  during  the 
time  for  which  they  are  engaged  in  their  service,  so  that 
they  may  not  become  chargeable  to  the  Union.  The  mis¬ 
chievous  doctrine  of  relief  in  aid  of  wages  is  thus  com¬ 
pletely  upset.  The  poor  have  to  choose  between  living  by 
their  own  labour  or  living  at  the  cost  of  the  community. 
They  cannot  mix  up  the  two  states  of  life,  and  accept  work 
at  insufficient  wages  with  the  intention  of  supplementing 
them  by  a  grant  from  the  rates.  If  this  principle  were 
adopted  in  England,  it  would  make  short  work  of  much  of 
the  distress  that  prevails  in  many  large  towns,  and  in 
some  of  the  worst  paid  agricultural  districts.  Wages 
could  not  ordinarily  fall  below  the  point  at  which  they  are 
sufficient  to  sustain  life,  because  so  long  as  a  man  was  in 
receipt  of  wages  at  all  he  would  not  be  able  to  claim  poor 
.relief. 

In  Prussia  relief  in  the  workhouse  is  regarded  as 
.  semi-penal.  It  has  the  character,  says  Mr.  Plunket,  “  of 
“  a  modified  House  of  Correction,  and.  is  principally  used 
“  by  the  police,  who  can  order  vagrants,  tramps,  or  drunkards 
“  to  be  confined  there  for  any  period,  from  one  day  to  two 
“  years.”  The  ordinary  relief  is  all  outdoor  relief,  the  object 
•of  the  authorities  being  “  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  sever- 
■“  ing  families.”  This  is  more  intelligible  than  the  state¬ 
ment  which  immediately  follows,  that  they  are  equally 
anxious  to  avoid  “  doing  anything  which  tends  to  diminish 
“  the  feeling  of  independence  and  self-reliance.”  Here  in 
England  we  have  learned  to  regard  outdoor  relief  as  almost 
incompatible  with  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  purpose. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  outdoor  relief  in 
Prussia  is  administered  with  very  much  more  care  and 
supervision  than  has  ever  been  brought  to  bear  on  it 
among  ourselves.  There  is  great  reason  to  doubt,  however, 
whether  this  care  and  supervision  can  be  continuously 
given  on  a  large  scale,  and  also  whether,  even  if  it  could, 
the  minute  and  inquisitorial  investigations  on  which  it  is 
necessarily  based  would  be  found  consonant  with  English 
ideas.  It  is  admitted  by  those  who  most  admire  the  system, 
which  is  seen  in  perfection  at  Leipzig  and  Elberfeld,  that 
an  inquiry  which  is  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  destitution 
without  the  aid  of  a  “  test  ”  such  as  that  furnished  by  the 
offer  of  relief  in  a  workhouse  must  be  very  searching.  In 
order  to  make  it  sufficiently  searching  it  must  be  conducted 
by  agents  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  duty  by  intelligence 
and  social  position.  And  to  secure  the  services  of  such 
agents,  it  must  not  involve  more  time  and  labour  than 
men  engaged  in  professions ,  or  in  business  can  afford 
to  devote  to  it.  If  such  a  system  were  now  intro¬ 
duced  into  England,  it  is  probable  that  these  condi¬ 
tions  might  for  a  time  be  fulfilled  in  large  towns. 
But  it  is  not  likely  that  a  sufficient  number  of  com¬ 
petent  inquirers  would  continue  to  be  forthcoming  after 
the  enthusiasm  attendant  on  the  first  trial  of  a  new 
experiment  had  passed  away.  In  Hamburg,  where  a 
similar  system  was  formerly  in  use,  the  inquiries  were 
undertaken  by  one  hundred  and  eighty  gentlemen,  and  the 
arrangement  seems  to  have  been  successful  only  so  long  as 
they  continued  to  work.  In  country  districts  there  would 
often  be  no  one  competent  to  investigate  with  sufficient 
minuteness  the  circumstances  of  the  applicants,  and  the 
result  would  be  that  the  administration  of  relief  would  in 
many  cases  fall  into  the  hands  of  benevolent  persons  whose 
one  idea  of  dispensing  it  would  be  to  give  to  every  one 
that  asked  them.  Mr.  Doyle  mentions  that  the  experiment 
“  has  been  tried  in  this  country,  and  tried  under  exception- 
“  ally  favourable  circumstances  ”  ;  but  he  adds  that  it  has 
not  succeeded. 

A  reference  to  the  list  of  inquiries  which  are  made  at  Leipzig 
will  be  enough  to  show  how  little  applicable  any  system  to 
which  they  are  indispensable  would  be  to  the  habits  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  Englishmen.  Every  applicant  for  relief  is  asked,  in 
addition  to  a  long  list  of  more  commonplace  questions, 
whether  he  keeps  any  domestic  animal,  whether  he  has  ever 


been  convicted  of  any  offence,  and  if  so,  what  has  been  his 
conduct  since  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  what  are  his 
earnings,  what  rent  he  pays,  whether  he  has  any  furniture 
or  jewelry  or  money  in  the  savings  bank,  or  money  due 
from  any  club  either  to  himself  in  sickness  or  to  his  re¬ 
presentatives  after  his  death,  and  whether  he  owes  any 
money  or  has  any  goods  in  pawn.  Similar  inquiries  are 
made  about  him  of  the  police,  who  in  Germany  come  a  good 
deal  nearer  to  omniscience  than  they  do  in  England.  The 
visitor  inquires  whether  the  applicant  has  a  settlement  in 
the  town,  whether  he  is  industrious  and  orderly,  or  idle 
and  drunken,  whether  he  is  of  dissolute  habits,  whether  he 
has  ever  been  punished  for  any  offence,  and  generally  what 
the  police  know  and  think  about  him.  “  Long  experience,” 
says  Mr.  Doyle,  “  has  convinced  German  administrators 
“  that  no  investigation  less  minute  and  inquisitorial  could 
“  be  safely  substituted  for  the  discarded  test  of  the 
“  workhouse.”  English  administrators  must  be  strangely 
ignorant  of  their  countrymen  if  they  think  that  an  investi¬ 
gation  equally  minute  and  inquisitorial  would  have  any 
chance  of  being  tolerated.  It  appears  that  the  countries 
from  which  we  have  most  to  learn  are  those  which  have 
learnt  most  from  us.  Denmark  is  on  the  eve  of  adopting, 
Sweden  has  already  adopted,  a  system  in  which  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Poor  Law  of  1834  are  carried  out  with  the 
greater  consistency  that  comes  from  an  additional  expe¬ 
rience  of  forty  years.  A  careful  study  of  this  new  experi¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  of  more  stringent  administration  of 
poor  relief  may  supply  our  own  authorities  with  several 
useful  lessons. 


BISHOP  TIIIRLYVALL  AS  AN  HISTORIAN. 

THE  name  of  another  great  scholar  has  to  be  added,  alongside  of 
the  names  of  Finlay  and  Willis,  to  the  list  of  those  whom 
death  has  'taken  from  us  within  a  year  of  which  little  more  than 
half  has  as  yet  passed.  It  may  he  that  a  generation  which  has  not 
3'et  learned  to  know  the  name  of  Finlay  has  already  forgotten  the 
name  of  Thirlwall.  But  those  who  know  what  writing  history 
really  is,  and  who  know  the  powers  which  it  calls  for — those  who 
hold  that  two  good  hooks  on  the  same  subject  are  better  than  one, 
and  who  do  not  think  that  the  appearance  of  the  second  makes  the 
former  useless — they  will  feel  that  one  of  the  few  men  at  whose 
feet  the  learner  might  sit  in  the  full  trust  that  he  would  never  he 
misled  has  passed  away  from  among  us.  Of  three  great  English 
historians  of  Greece,  three  men  of  whom  any  age  and  land  might 
have  been  proud,  all  now  have  gone,  and  two  have  gone  within  a 
few  months  of  each  other.  The  two  men  who  have,  between 
them,  told  in  our  own  tongue  the  tale  of  Greece,  from  her  earliest 
to  her  latest  days,  were  in  life  far  apart  from  one  another  in  their 
callings  and  iii  their  places  of  abode.  They  were  yet  further  apart 
in  the  motives  and  circumstances  which  led  them  severally  to 
undertake  the  task  of  which  each  of  them  so  well  discharged  his 
own  share.  In  the  life  of  each  there  was  a  contemplative  and  a 
practical  stage ;  but  those  stages  came  in  reverse  order  in  the  lives 
of  the  two  men.  The  writings  of  one  deal  wholly  with  a  distant 
past ;  the  writings  of  the  other  begin  indeed  from  the  distant  past, 
but  carry  on  the  tale  down  to  days  in  which  the  historian 
recorded  events  in  which  he  had  been  an  actor.  The  man  who 
went  out  to  fight  for  Greece  lived  on  in  the  land  which  he  had 
helped  to  free  to  be  at  once  her  historian  and  her  censor.  The 
other,  a  scholar  from  his  cradle,  finished  his  one  great  work  early 
in  life,  and  was  then  called  away  to  practical  life  in  a  post  as  toil¬ 
some  and  difficult  as  any  that  could  be  found  within  the  range  of 
his  calling.  This  marked  contrast  in  the  position  of  the  two  men 
leaves  its  impress  on  their  writings.  It  is  vain  to  argue  which 
does  his  work  the  better  of  the  two.  Each  does  it  as  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  do  it  in  the  position  in  which  he  found 
himself,  and  from  the  point  of  view  in  which  he  necessarily  looked 
on  his  subject.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  between  them,  they  have 
told  the  whole  tale  of  Greece,  and  that  each  has  told  his  part  of  it 
as  it  never  was  told  before  him.  It  may  well  be  that  the  tale 
which  they  have  told  at  least  by  halves  may  some  day  be  wrought 
into  a  connected  whole.  But  whoever  undertakes  such  a  task  as 
this  must  feel  like  the  man  who  deals  with  any  part  of  history 
which  comes  within  the  thirteen  hundred  years  that  Gibbon  has 
made  his  own.  Though  he  may  expand,  and  even  improve,  on 
particular  points,  he  is  still  only  building  on  the  foundations  cf  the 
great  ones  who  have  gone  before  him. 

The  position  of  Mr.  Finlay  and  that  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  differ 
again  in  this.  Mr.  Finlay  had  his  subject,  as  a  whole,  to  himself. 
It  is  only  in  the  latest  stage  of  his  narrative  that  he  has  any 
worthy  competitor  in  any  tongue.  Bishop  Thirlwall  too  may  be 
said  to  have  his  subject,  as  a  whole,  to  himself.  There  is  not,  in 
English  at  least,  any  work  of  the  same  class  which  goes  through 
the  whole  tale,  from  the  Achaians  of  Homer  to  the  Achaians  of 
Polybios.  But  if  he  has  no  rival  in  dealing  with  the  whole  tale, 
he  has  most  formidable  rivals  in  dealing,  not  merely  with  fragments 
of  it,  but  with  parts  only  just  short  of  the  whole.  We  said 
that  Bishop  Thirlwall  and  Mr.  Finlay  have  written  the  History  of 
Greece  by  halves,  Their  writings  might  really  be  read  as  a  con- 
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tinuous  story.  This  could  not  he  done  with  the  Histories  either  of 
Grote  or  of  Ourtius,  both  of  which  break  off  too  soon  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Mr.  Cox’s  History  cannot  enter  into  the  competition,  if  only 
because  it  is  as  yet  a  mere  fragment,  and  we  know  not  at  what 
point  it  may  end.  It  appears  from  his  preface  that  his  design  is 
to  tell  the  tale  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  to  write  the  two 
halves  represented  by  Thirlwall  and  Finlay.  But  as  yet  his  work 
can  be  spoken  of  only  as  a  fragment.  Arnold,  with  wonderful 
insio-ht,  saw  that  the  proper  ending  for  his  own  work  was  the 
coronation  of  Charles  the  Great ;  but  what  we  actually  have  of  it 
breaks  off  before  the  overthrow  of  Hannibal.  The  competitors  of 
Bishop  Thirlwall,  as  far  as  English  readers  are  concerned,  are 
Grote  and  Ourtius,  counting  Ourtius  as  English  in  his  English 
dress.  We  fear  that  a  generation  has  sprung  up  to  whom  it  may 
seem  strange  to  speak  "of  the  three  as  competitors.  If  it  be  so, 
the  seeming  strangeness  only  shows  in  how  shallow  and  hasty  a 
way  some  people  carry  on  their  studies.  We  have  said  often  before 
that  he  who  would  really  master  Grecian  history  cannot  afford  to 
part  with  any  of  the  three.  Each  is,  beyond  comparison,  better 
than  the  other  two,  in  some  essential  part  of  their  common  subject. 
We  cannot  do  without  Mr.  Grote’s  exposition  of  the  Athenian 
democracy.  We  cannot  do  without  the  pictures  of.  Greek 
geography,  of  Greek  art,  of  general  Greek  life  which  are  given  us 
by  Ourtius.  But  neither  can  we  do  without  the  narrative  of  those 
parts  of  Grecian  history  which  Mr.  Grote  slurred  over,  and  with  a 
great  part  of  which  Ourtius  has  not  grappled  at  all.  Ourtius  ends  at 
Chaironeia ;  Grote  ends,  it  is  not  exactly  easy  to  say  where  ;  Thirlwall 
alone  goes  on,  through  Macedonian  and  Federal  times,  down  to 
the  fall  of  Corinth.  And  it  is  in  a  part  of  these  later  times,  in  the 
age  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  that  Bishop  Thirlwall  rises  to 
his  highest.  He  soars  there  more  indisputably  and  immeasur¬ 
ably  above  his  two  competitors  than  we  can  say  that  his 
two  competitors  ever  soar  above  him.  And,  as  contrasted 

with  Ourtius,  he  has  this  special  merit.  Mr.  Grote  brought 
new  lights  to  bear  on  many  parts  of  Grecian  history,  and  conse¬ 
quently  explained  many  things  in  a  different  wav  from  that  in 
which*  Bishop  Thirlwall  explained  them  before  him.  On  these 
points  we  hold  that  Mr.  Grote  is  right ;  but  we  could  not  bring 
ourselves  to  say  that  Bishop  Thirlwall  is  wrong.  He  is  wrong  only 
in  the  sense  in  which  all  are  wrong  before  a  new  discovery  is  re¬ 
vealed.  But  Ourtius  on  several  important  points  shuts  his  eyes  to 
lights  which  he  might  have  used.  Thirlwall  is  prae-Grotian  only 
chronologically  because  he  wrote  before  Grote.  Ourtius  wrote 
after  Grote,  and  yet  in  many  places  he  is  prse-Grotian  wilfully. 
And,  if  we  are  driven  to  cast  away  parts  of  the  beginning  of 
Bishop  Thirlwall’s  work  as  pras-scientific,  we  must  do  the  same 
with  Mr.  Grote's  also.  That  we  have  so  to  speak  is  no  blame  to 
either  of  them ;  it  simply  shows  how  quickly  some  branches  of 
knowledge  have  advanced,  that  much  of  what  they  wrote  became 
antiquated  while  they  were  still  living.  But  because  we  have  got 
beyond  the  treatment  which  either  of  them  applied  to  the  earliest 
times,  beyond  the  half-believing  treatment  of  Thirlwall,  beyond 
the  negative  treatment  of  Grote,  that  in  no  way  lessens  the  value 
of  those  parts  of  their  Histories  in  which  each  in  his  turn  reigns 
supreme.  Because  we  now  go  elsewhere  for  an  exposition  of 
mythical  narratives,  we  must  still  go  to  Grote  if  we  would  do 
justice  to  the  democracy  of  Athens;  we  must  still  go  to  Thirlwall 
if  we  would  do  justice  to  those  by  whom  the  democracy  of  Athens 
was  brought  low. 

The  merits  of  Bishop  Thirlwall’s  History  are  those  solid  and 
sterling  merits  which  may  seem  but  little  attractive  either  to  those 
who  set  more  store  by  prettiness  or  brilliancy  than  by  accuracy, 
or  to  those  who  simply  run  after  the  newest  thing,  whether  it  be 
better  or  worse  than  the  old.  The  distinguishing  characters  of 
Bishop  Thirl  wall’s  narrative  are  unfailing  accuracy  and  unswerving 
judgment.  It  would  be  rash  to  say  that  even  he  never  made  a  mis¬ 
take,  but  he  certainly  made  as  few  mistakes  as  any  man.  And  no  his¬ 
torian  ever  wrote  less  in  the  spirit  of  an  advocate,  or  more  in  the 
spirit  of  a  judge.  No  man  was  ever  less  swayed  either  by  passion 
or  caprice.  The  natural  complaint  against  such  a  writer  is  that 
he  is  cold ;  and  oold  he  doubtless  is.  But  it  is  a  coldness  which  is 
consistent  with  clearness,  with  vigour,  with  high  narrative  power, 
with  many  passages  of  true,  if  condensed,  eloquence,  and  with  a 
sarcastic  turn,  one  form  of  which  it  might  have  been  better  to  have 
kept  more  under  restraint.  Bishop  Thirlwall  did  quite  right  to 
point  out  both  the  blunders  and  the  unfairness  of  Mitford  ;  but  it 
would  have  been  better  to  have  pointed  them  out  in  some  other 
shape  than  that  of  allusive  sneers  at  a  man  who  is  never  named. 
And  it  would  have  been  no  more  than  justice  to  have  pointed  out 
that  Mitford’s  work,  with  all  its  monstrous  faults,  still  had  the 
merit  of  being  the  first  to  deal  with  the  old  Greeks  as  with  living 
men.  But  sarcasm  was  part  of  Bishop  Tkirlwall’s  nature.  If  any 
one  wished  to  put  together  a  collection  of  the  calmest  and  most 
cutting  sayings  that  man  ever  uttered,  he  might  cull  them  from 
Bishop  Thirlwall’s  writings,  both  historical  and  official.  But  his 
sarcasm,  however  biting,  was  always  calm  and  unimpassioned. 
There  are  other  episcopal  writings  where  the  attempted  sarcasm 
reads  simply  like  a  display  of  ill-temper. 

For  we  must  not  forget  that  the  man  who  was  the  historian  of 
Greece  was  also  the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s.  There  may  be  a  doubt 
whether  that  calm  and  judicial  intellect  was  not  in  some  measure 
thrown  away  in  the  particular  post  in  which  he  was  placed. 
“  Embodied  8007,”  as  we  have  heard  him  called  by  one  who  knew 
him  well,  must  sometimes  have  seemed  strange  to  the  unlearned 
and  passionate  spirits  among  whom  his  lot  was  cast.  But  he 
carried  into  his  vast  and  rugged  diocese  a  sense  of  duty  in  which 


none  surpassed  him.  It  was  something  to  be  the  first  for  so  many 
generations  among  the  successors  of  St.  David,  who,  a  stranger  by 
birth  and  speech  to  those  to  whom  he  was  sent,  made  it  his  busi¬ 
ness  to  learn  the  tongue  of  so  large  a  part  of  his  people,  and  Eng¬ 
lishman  as  he  was  to  speak  to  Britons  in  the  British  tongue.  And 
though,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  that  diocese,  no  one 
would  call  on  a  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  to  fix  his  usual  dwelling- 
place  in  the  remote  home  of  his  early  predecessors,  still  it  was 
something  that  he  was  not  wholly  a  stranger  within  those  vener¬ 
able  precincts.  It  was  a  privilege  not  to  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  have  shared  it  to  see  such  a  man  on  such  a  spot. 

The  last  public  act  of  Bishop  Thirlwall’s  life  was  to  withdraw 
from  a  post  which  he  had  begun  to  find  beyond,  his  strength.  And 
it  must  have  been  no  small  satisfaction  to  him  in  his  short  remain¬ 
ing  time  (of  retirement  to  see  the  staff  which  he  had  laid .  down 
pass  into  the  hands  of  the  fittest  of  all  successors.  It  was  indeed 
no  small  matter  for  rejoicing  that  the  same  calm  judgment,  the 
same  judicial  and  historical  spirit,  the  same  unswerving  love  of 
truth,’  could  be  found  in  one  who  was  brought  immediately  from 
the  same  distant  part  of  England  as  Thirlwall  himself,  but  who,  in 
going  to  St.  David’s  as  the  scene  of  his  episcopal  labours,  was  only 
going  back  again  to  his  own  land  and  people. 

The  reputation  of  Bishop  Thirlwall  as  a  scholar  rests  of  course 
mainly  on  his  great  historical  work.  His  episcopal  writings  would 
form  an  instructive  collection,  illustrating  many  things  in  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  history  of  our  own  times.  But  we  must  not  forget  that, 
while  he  was  an  historian  of  Greece  in  his  own  person,  he  was  also 
one  of  the  two  who  introduced  the  Homan  History  of  Niebuhr  to 
English  readers.  And  one  feature  of  Thirl  wall’s  early,  life  must 
not° be  passed  by.  It  is  but  seldom  that  a  childish  prodigy  comes 
to  much  eminence  in  after  years.  At  all  events,  he  has  to  struggle 
against  great  difficulties,  if  he  is  allowed  to  know  that  he  is  a 
prodigy.  We  are  now  dealing  with  the  life  of  one  who  stood  that 
test.  With  more  than  doubtful  wisdom  the  father  of  the  late 
Bishop  published,  when  his  son  was  seven  or  eight  years  old,  the 
“  Primitiee  ”  of  Connop  Thirlwall,  with  the  child’s  likeness  as.  a 
frontispiece.  Many  a  boy’s  head  would  have  been  turned  for  life 
by  such  undesirable  prominence  at  so  early  an.  a°;e..  It  is  no  small 
praise  that  the  childish  writer  of  the  (i  Primitise  should  have 
lived  to  be  the  writer  of  the  History  of  Greece,  that  one  who  could 
look  back  to  a  sermon  printed  while  he  was  still  in  the  nursery 
should  live  to  sit  with  honour  on  an  episcopal  throne,  and  to  put 
forth  utterances  from  that  throne  of  which  one  can  only,  regret 
that  they  were,  to  some  extent,  a  case  of  preaching  in  the, 
wilderness. 


DRAMATIC  CONDITIONS. 

A  QUESTION  debated  in  many  minds  just  now  is  the  possible 
revival  of  the  drama.  When  one  of  the  chief  poets  of  the 
day,  who  had  previously  written  nothing  of  the  kind,  appears  as  a 
playwright,  hope  naturally  awakes.  Such  was  the  brilliancy  of 
our  Elizabethan  era  that  we  can  never  cease  to  be  dazzled  by  it — • 
never  cease  to  think  of  it  as  the  golden  age  of  our  literature,  and 
therefore  as  an  age  the  forms  and  modes  of  which  are  always  to 
be  aspired  after.  It  is  true  that  since  those  palmy  days  the  de¬ 
cline  and  fall  of  our  drama  has  been  steady  and  complete,  but  yet 
we  cannot  help  hoping  that  it  may  rise  again.  We  cannot  recon¬ 
cile  ourselves  to  the  extinction  of  the  glory  of  our  literature.  We 
know  that  there  are  “  flaming  ministers  ”  whose  former  light  can 
be  restored,  and  we  are  eager  to  believe  this  to  be  one  of  them.  And 
yet  for  that  “  cunning'st  pattern  of  excelling  nature,”  as  we  may 
well  call  the  Elizabethan  drama,  when  its  tiame  is  put  out,  who 
knows  “  where  is  that  Promethean  heat  that  can  ”  its  “  light 
relume  ”  ? 

It  may  be  worth  while  considering  for  a  moment  two  of  the 
conditions  under  which  our  drama  throve  so  splendidly  at  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Let  us  notice  first  the  active  intellec¬ 
tuality  of  the  Elizabethan  age ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  was  not  a 
time  when  books  were  abundant,  or  the  study  of  them  a  common 
habit.  Out  of  many  circumstances  that  must  co-exist,  if  a  drama 
is  to  prosper,  there  are  certainly  two  of  them  most  important. 
There  must  be  a  thirsty  nation,  and  it  must  slake  its  thirst,  not  at 
books,  but  at  plays.  The  demand  will  create  the  supply.  If  a 
people,  roused  by  keen  intellectual  impulses,  turns  to  the  stage  for 
the  satisfaction  of  its  wants,  the  stage  will  be  found  responsive. 
“  The  drink  divine  ”  which  is  asked  for  by  “  the  thirst  that  from 
the  soul  doth  rise  ”  will  assuredly  be  provided.  It  is  only  at  certain 
junctures  that  a  people  will  so  turn  ;  but  at  them  it  will  not  turn 
in  vain.  Both  at  Athens  and  in  London,  when  the  nation 
crowded  to  the  theatre,  the  theatre  gave  it  a  royal  welcome. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  how  various  and  how  intense 
was  the  mental  activity  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Life  in  England 
has  never  been  broader  and  deeper  than  it  was  then.  It  was 
morning  with  us,  so  to  speak.  We  were  waking  to  a  fresh  con¬ 
sciousness  of  ourselves  and  of  the  world  around  us.  The  old  things 
had  passed  away  ;  and  behold,  all  things  were  become  new. 

Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  alive  ; 

But  to  be  young  was  very  heaven  1 

A  strange  sense  of  power  thrilled  us  ;  and  the  revelation  of  unsus¬ 
pected  opportunities  for  exertion  and  enterprise  transformed  our 
inmost  being.  The  very  earth  widened  around  us ;  and,  where  but 
yesterday  there  rose  forbidding  barriers,  there  now  spread  far  away 
an  endless  expanse  of  unexplored  regions,  mysterious,  fascinating, 
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delightful.  And  as  with  material  confinements,  so  it  was  with 
spiritual.  In  the  universe  of  thought  the  mind  wandered  free. 
For  good  and  for  evil,  it  defied  the  restraints  of  previous  dog¬ 
matisms,  and  stepped  boldly  within  precincts  from  which  it  had 
been  rigorously  interdicted.  Was  there  ever  in  England  such 
another  age  of  movement  ?  an  age  so  eager,  so  fearless,  so  sanguine, 
so  exultant  in  its  liberty,  so  swift  to  do  or  die  ?  Never,  perhaps, 
was  the  national  imagination  so  quickened  and  so  vigorous.  Every 
day  produced  its  poet. 

The  isle  is  full  of  noises, 

Sounds  and  sweet  airs  that  give  delight  and  hurt  not. 

Nor  could  it  he  otherwise.  A  land  so  bright-hearted  could 
not  hut  break  forth  into  singing.  Joy,  even  as  sorrow,  must 
have  words  given  it ;  the  joy 

that  does  not  speak 

Whispers  the  o’erfraught  heart  and  bids  it  break. 

There  is  no  more  striking  recognition  of  the  keen  intelligence 
of  the  Elizabethans,  and  the  readiness  and  facility  of  their  imagi¬ 
nations,  than  is  afforded  by  Shakspeare  himself  in  the  choruses  of 
his  Henry  V.  Heading  them,  one  sees  how  a  Shakspeare  was 
possible.  '  They  show  us  how  he  could  rely,  and  how  he  did  rely, 
upon  his  audience.  Conscious  of  the  grotesque  contrast  between 
the  “  unworthy  scaffold  ”  of  the  Globe  and  the  “  so  great  an 
object  ”  brought  forth  upon  it — 

Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France  ?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  O  the  very  casques 
That  did  affright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? — ■ 

he  can  appeal  to  the  spectators  to  make  up  all  the  deficiencies. 
“  Let  us,”  he  says, 

On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 

*  *  *  * 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man, 

And  make  imaginary  puissance  ; 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i’  the  receiving  earth  ; 

For  ’tis  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings, 

Carry  them  here  and  there  ;  jumping  o’er  times. 

Turning  the  accomplishment  of  many  years 
Into  an  hour-glass. 

In  another  prologue  he  bids  them— 

Play  with  your  fancies,  and  in  them  behold 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle  ship-boys  climbing. 

*  *  *  * 

O,  do  but  think, 

You  stand  upon  the  rivage  and  behold 
A  city  on  the  inconstant  billows  dancing. 

.... 

Follow,  follow ; 

Grapple  your  minds  to  sternage  of  this  navy. 

*  *  *  * 

Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a  siege  ; 

*  *  *  * 

Still  be  kind, 

And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind. 

In  the  prologue  of  the  last  act  there  is  a  very  noticeable  phrase: — 

But  now  behold, 

In  the  quick  forge  and  working  house  of  thought, 

How  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens. 

The  fires  in  the  forge  of  thought  burnt  brightly  in  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  age,  and  the  hands  wrought  busily  in  its  working  house. 

“  When  the  cheerfulness  of  the  people  is  so  sprightly  up,  as  that 
it  has  not  only  wherewith  to  guard  well  its  own  freedom,  hut  to 
spare,  and  to  bestow  upon  the  solidest  and  sublimest  points  of  con¬ 
troversy  and  new  inventions,”  a  great  literature  may  he  reasonably 
expected ;  hut  the  form  will  not  always  he  the  same.  In  the 
Elizabethan  age,  with  its  social  habits,  with  its  gaiety  of  spirit,  its 
delight  in  action,  the  form  could  not  hut  he  dramatic.  The  parti¬ 
cular  consideration  we  have  here  to  entertain  is  that  it  was  not  an 
age  given  to  books  and  to  hook-study.  It  was  the  age  of  L' Allegro, 
rather  than  of  II  Penseroso.  It  found  its  pleasure  in  an  oral 
literature.  The  stage  exactly  answered  to  its  necessities  ,  and  so 
nil  of  a  sudden  it  sprang  up  to  its  perfection.  It  is  strange  to 
think  that  one  of  the  writers  of  Gorbocluc,  the  play  that  is  known 
as  our  first  tragedy,  lived  to  see  Hamlet  and  Macbeth.  Just  so  in 
< Ireece,  under  highly  similar  conditions,  the  drama  leapt  to  its 
maturity.  YEschylus  might  have  seen  Thespis  perform.  Sophocles 
was  nearly  twenty  years  old  when  Phrynichus  exhibited  his 
I'hoenissce. 

It  ought  to  be  carefully  remembered  that  the  Elizabethan  plays 
were  written  to  he  acted,  not  to  he  read.  This  characteristic  is 
stamped  upon  them.  They  are  the  result  of  immediate  contact 
between  the  people  and  the  author.  In  this  connexion  between 
the  dramatist  and  his  audience  there  is  something  not  to  be  found 
in  other  kinds  of  literature.  Criticism  is  not  distant  and  possibly 
powerless,  hut  instantaneous  and  decisive.  Every  genuine  dra¬ 
matic  literature  may  he  said  in  a  very  special  sense  to  he  the 
creation  cf  the  circle  to  which  it  belongs.  The  Elizabethan  drama 
was  the  creation  of  its  circle,  and  that  circle  was  the  nation. 
The  people  did  not  play  at  plays,  as  we  do  nowadays.  With  us 
books  are.  real  things,  with  them  the  theatre  was  a  real  thing. 
They  believed  in  it.  It  is  true  there  were  certain  religionists, 
well  meaning  hut  rudely  cultivated  men,  who  stood  aloof  from  it; 
hut  the  nation  as  a  whole  rejoiced  in  it  ardently.  Let  us 
thoroughly  realize  this  signal  fact,  that  in  the  absence  of  hooks  and 


newspapers,  and  other  now  most  common  means  of  information 
and  culture,  the  drama  was  then  the  one  literature  of  the  day.  It 
was  everything  to  that  age.  To  such  an  extent  was  it  so  as  to  be 
in  danger  of  degradation  in  artistic  respects.  It  was  in  danger  of 
being  used  for  political  and  controversial  purposes — a  danger  not 
always  escaped.  In  several  extant  plays  one  may  see  how  the 
drama  was  made  to  perform  the  function  of  the  pamphlet, 
or  of  the  modern  newspaper,  a  function  which  the  old 
comedy  at  Athens  performed  freely.  In  this  respect  the 
jealousy  with  which  the  drama  was  watched  by  authority  was  of 
real  service  to  its  true  development.  It  saved  it  from  a  thousand 
snares  to  which  it  was  exposed  by  its  very  popularity.  The  very 
existence  of  that  jealousy  is  highly  significant  of  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  drama  that  excited  it.  In  short,  the  theatre  was  at 
that  time  the  great  centre  of  English  art  and  thought.  It  drew 
to  itself  the  highest  intellects  of  the  time;  it  dealt  with  the 
highest  and  gravest  questions ;  it  portrayed  with  incomparable 
power  the  deepest  and  intensest  passions. 

All  thoughts,  all  passions,  all  delights. 

Whatever  stirs  this  mortal  frame — 

all  were  but  ministers  of  the  Elizabethan  drama,  and  fed  its 
“  sacred  flame.” 

A  time  came  when  the  intellect  of  the  nation  looked  elsewhere 
for  its  sustenance,  and  it  was  then  that  the  drama  decayed.  Books 
gradually  came  within  everybody’s  reach  and  to  everybody’s  liking ; 
and  in  delighted  communion  with  master  minds  through  such 
media,  men  no  longer  flocked  to  the  play-houses,  once  resonant 
with  the  life  and  the  joy  of  the  nation.  With  less  gregarious 
habits  the  quiet  and  calm  of  the  study  charmed  more  than  the  ex¬ 
citement  and  noise  of  the  theatre.  Fascinated,  as  we  must  ever 
be,  by  the  dramatic  form,  modern  days  may  perhaps  successfully 
develop  for  themselves  a  new  species  of  drama — the  Reading 
Drama,  as  we  may  call  it,  as  distinguished  from  the  Acting ;  and 
into  this  new  species  an  immortal  life  may  he  breathed  by  another 
race  of  genuises,  who  may  find  in  it  the  fittest  embodiment  for 
thoughts  that  wake  to  perish  never ;  hut  that  the  theatre,  however 
it  may  be  improved,  can  ever  again  he  what  it  once  was  seems 
merely  impossible.  Our  voices  change  as  we  grow  older,  and  so 
the  voice  of  literature  changes,  and  the  old  tones  cannot  he  brought 
hack,  charm  we  never  so  wisely. 


THE  ARCHiEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  AT  CANTERBURY. 

WE  know  not  whose  was  the  oracular  voice  which  hade  the 
Archaeological  Institute  turn  its  steps  to  the  cradle  of  the 
Society ;  hut  the  wisdom  of  his  counsel  has  been  proved  by  the 
result.  There  is  nothing  that  succeeds  like  success,  and  this 
second  Canterbury  meeting  has  been  a  remarkably  successful  one. 
The  attendance  has  been  large  and  of  a  good  class  ;  the  lectures  and 
papers  were  much  above  the  recent  average ;  the  objects  of  interest 
in  the  city  and  neighbourhood  everywhere  found  admirable  ex¬ 
ponents  ;  and  the  excursions  were  well  arranged,  and  not  too  long. 
The  Museum  was  unusally  rich  and  varied,  with  its  different  de¬ 
partments  well  represented ;  and  nothing  was  omitted  to  make  the 
meeting  a  pleasant  one.  In  regard  to  the  former  visit  of  archreolo- 
gists  to  Canterbury  in  the  year  1844,  the  earliest  of  all  the 
archaeological  congresses,  either  general  or  local,  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  cannot  correctly  he  spoken  of  as  a  meeting  of 
the  “  Institute.”  The  “Archaeological  Institute  ”  proper  dates  its 
birth,  as  a  separate  Society,  from  the  meeting  at  Winchester  in 
1845.  The  body  that  met  at  Canterbury  one-and-thirty  years 
ago  was  “  the  British  Archaeological  Association  ” ;  a  title  still 
retained  by  the  sister  Society,  to  whom  it  was  gracefully  yielded 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  schism  which  at  the  very  outset  of  its 
career  threatened  the  existence  of  the  new  confraternity.  If  the 
schism  was  a  necessary  evil  at  the  time,  the  necessity  has  passed 
away  with  the  chief  actors,  and  all  who  have  the  interests  of 
archaeology  at  heart  will  rejoice  if,  as  Canterbury  in  1 844  saw  the 
opening  of  the  breach,  Canterbury  in  1 875  may  witness  the  first  steps 
towards  its  repair.  The  counsels  for  reunion  given  by  Lord  Hough¬ 
ton  at  Ripon  are  not  less  salutary  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 

In  one  respect  the  meeting  of  1 844  was  an  example  to  all  sub¬ 
sequent  archaeological  meetings.  The  members  were  not  always 
running  away  from  the  place  of  gathering  to  distant,  and  often  far 
less  interesting,  spots,  but  seem  to  have  devoted  themselves  con¬ 
scientiously  to  the  investigation  of  the  antiquities  of  Canterbury 
itself.  With  the  exception  of  a  run  to  Brean  Down,  where 
harrows  were  opened  under  pitiless  rain,  and  Dr.  Buckland,  the 
geological  Dean  of  Westminster,  played  practical  jokes,  the  only  ex¬ 
cursion  was  that  to  Richborough.  On  the  late  occasion,  Canterbury 
was  certainly  not  left  out  of  the  scheme,  but  the  time  devoted  to 
it  was  too  limited  for  a  place  so  rich  in  archfeological  interest. 
On  the  opening  day,  after  the  inaugural  meeting,  with  its  address 
of  welcome  and  the  speech  of  Sir  Walter  James,  acting  for  Lord 
Eitz Walter,  the  invalided  local  President— the  chief  point  of  which 
was  the  hearty  recognition  of  Mr.  Green’s  History  of  the  English 
People  as  marking  a  new  period  in  historical  writing— the  after¬ 
noon  was  spent  in  a  perambulation  of  the  city.  After  traversing 
the  site  of  the  walls  and  earthworks,  which  Mr.  Clark  explained 
very  clearly,  the  huge  earthen  mound  of  Dane- John  gave  an  opening 
for  rival  theories  as  to  its  date.  For  once,  Mr.  Clark’s  view  was 
the  less  tenable,  and  the  British  origin  of  the  work,  as  asserted 
for  it  hv  Mr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  was  fully 
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confirmed  the  next  day  by  Mr.  Godfrey-Faussett’s  able  paper  on  the 
early  history  of  Canterbury.  The  discreditable  condition  of  the 
very  curious  Norman  keep  hard  by,  in  which  Lewis  the 
Dauphin  received  the  submission  'of  the  men  of  Canterbury,  now 
the  coal-store  of  the  gasworks,  called  forth  an  indignant  protest 
from  Mr.  Clark.  From  this  point  the  perambulation  became 
somewhat  vague,  and,  for  want  of  a  better  plan,  much  that 
ought  to  have  been  visited  was  omitted.  The  Eastgate  Hospital, 
with  its  very  curious  Early  English  hall — so  exactly  like  a  church 
in  plan  and  arrangement  as  to  deceive  the  best  informed — and  Per¬ 
pendicular  chapel ;  the  early  Decorated  Refectory  of  the  Black 
Friars,  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the  convent  by  a  branch  of 
the  Stour  ;  the  Grey  Friars,  actually  built  over  the  river  ;  and  not 
a  few  other  buildings  of  no  small  interest,  were  passed  over,  and 
left  to  be  discovered  by  individual  research.  Even  the  remains  of 
St.  Augustine’s,  the  most  interesting  site  in  England,  though  the 
party  passed  its  gates,  did  not  either  then  or  subsequently  receive 
any  official  visit  or  elucidation,  and  not  a  few  of  the  members  pro¬ 
bably  left  without  having  any  idea  that  there  was  more  to  be  seen 
than  the  buildings  of  the  front  court,  or  having  their  attention 
directed  to  the  grand  fragment  of  the  Norman  Abbey  church, 
or  to  the  remains  of  the  cloister,  refectory,  and  hexagonal 
kitchen,  recently  disinterred  by  the  antiquarian  zeal  of  the 
Warden.  At  St.  Pancras’  Chapel,  the  traditional  site  of  the 
early  Romano-British  church,  which  after  Pagan  desecration 
became  Queen  Bertha’s  Chapel,  and  still  bears  the  marks  of  the 
claws  of  the  demon  indignantly  fleeing  at  the  touch  of  holy 
water,  another  disappointment  awaited  the  party.  The  interior 
proved  inaccessible ;  even  the  most  adventurous,  who,  by  help 
of  a  ladder,  craned  over  the  wall,  could  discern  little.  Perhaps 
the  owner  had  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  indignation  that 
would  be  awakened  by  the  spectacle  of  its  desecration,  and 
wisely  forbade  all  access.  Is  there  no  hope  of  the  authorities 
of  St.  Augustine’s  obtaining  the  site?  The  walk  finished 
with  St.  Martin’s  Church,  the  supposed  place  of  Ethelbert’s 
baptism  and  Bertha’s  burial.  Beyond  the  old  materials  worked 
up  in  the  walls,  and  possibly  a  chancel  doorway  with  an  arch 
turned  in  Roman  brick,  the  existing  church,  as  was  pointed 
out  in  a  paper  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Strettell,  con¬ 
tains  hardly  anything  earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
font,  which  used  to  be  shown  as  that  in  which  Ethelbert  was 
baptized,  is  certainly  not  earlier  than  the  eleventh  century.  The 
shallow  carving  of  its  bowl  is  identical  with  that  on  the  tym¬ 
panum  of  the  belfry  door  of  the  Norman  tower  of  St.  Cle¬ 
ment’s,  Sandwich,  visited  on  Thursday.  It  was  pleasing  to  find 
this  interesting  church  in  such  good  condition  and  evidently  so 
well  cared  for.  Not  a  few  who  had  known  and  loved  him  paused 
to  look  sadly  at  the  last  resting-place  of  the  late  accomplished 
Dean  Alford.  Deversorium  viatoris  Hierosolymam  prnficiscentis. 

Wednesday  was  the  great  day  for  reading  papers.  The  hall  of 
St.  Augustine’s  had  been  courteously  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Institute  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows,  and  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  as  President  of  the  Architectural 
Section,  who  opened  the  proceedings  with  a  graphic  sketch 
of  the  gradual  degradation  of  the  buildings  to  a  brewhouse  and 
a  casino,  and  the  rededication  of  the  hallowed  site  to  the 
missionary  work  of  the  Church.  One  trifling  inaccuracy  in  Mr. 
Hope’s  address  may  be  noticed  lest  it  should  prove  misleading. 
The  building  occupying  the  site  of  the  present  library  may  have 
been  a  refectory,  perhaps  the  abbot’s  hall,  but  it  was  not  the 
refectory — i.e.  the  conventual  dining  hall.  That,  as  recent  ex¬ 
cavations  have  proved,  stood  in  its  normal  place,  parallel  to  the 
nave  of  the  church,  and,  as  at  the  sister  monastery  of  Christ 
Church,  on  the  north  side  of  the  cloister.  We  could  not  hear 
whether  Mr.  Mackenzie  Walcott’s  paper  on  St.  Augustine’s 
threw  any  fresh  light  on  the  purpose  of  the  buildings  to  the 
west  of  the  cloister.  The  mission  of  the  Precentor  of  Chichester 
lies  more  in  the  laborious  collection  than  in  the  sifting  or  ar¬ 
rangement  of  materials,  nor  are  his  conclusions  to  be  accepted 
without  question.  The  lecture  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  on  the  Transi¬ 
tional  style,  as  exemplified  in  the  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
which  formed  a  chief  feature  of  the  late  congress,  displayed,  as 
was  to  be  anticipated,  a  master’s  thorough  grasp  of  his  subject, 
“  focussing  his  facts  ”  as  never  before  had  been  done.  The  illus¬ 
trations  which  so  profusely  covered  the  walls  attested  the  wide 
range  of  his  observation.  The  examples  from  Jerusalem  and  Con¬ 
stantinople  were  especially  valuable  as  facts  in  the  history  of  com¬ 
parative  architecture.  The  germ  of  a  volume  on  the  history  of 
the  Transition,  as  Mr.  Hope  observed,  lay  in  this  remarkable 
essay.  We  trust  that  it  may  not  remain,  like  too  many  of  the 
promised  works  of  his  great  predecessor,  Professor  Willis,  an  un¬ 
written  book.  The  paper  that  followed,  by  Mr.  Godfrey-Faussett, 
on  the  primaeval  history  of  Canterbury,  already  referred  to,  was 
equally  a  masterpiece  in  its  own  department.  The  brief  title  of  the 
paper,  “  Canterbury  till  Domesday,”  read  rather  startlingly.  Some 
began  to  inquire  whether  the  mantle  of  Dr.  Cumming  had  fallen 
on  the  accomplished  Chapter  clerk.  But  the  paper  was  that 
of  an  historian,  not  a  prophet,  in  which  the  entire  absence  of 
hypothesis  or  theory  was  very  refreshing.  Every  step  was  on  solid 
ground,  and  each  was  made  good  before  another  was  taken.  The 
appearance  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal  of  this  invaluable  addition 
to  Kentish  topography  will  be  looked  for  with  interest.  The  Dean 
of  Westminster  was  to  have  succeeded  Mr.  Faussett  with  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  the  monastery  of  Christ  Church.  But  his  train 
was  unpunctual,  and  his  arrival  was  so  late  that  the  reading  was 
postponed  to  the  evening.  It  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether 


it  would  have  been  an  irreparable  loss  if  the  paper  had  been 
omitted  altogether.  It  was  evident  that  the  multitudinous  avoca¬ 
tions  of  Dean  Stanley  had  prevented  his  doing  justice  to  the  subject. 
His  lecture  was  gossiping  rather  than  historical,  consisting  of 
somewhat  desultory  selections  from  voluminous  notes,  in  which  it 
was  not  easy  to  trace  any  order  or  drift  of  argument.  Slips  are 
very  easily  made  in  a  lecture  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  best  informed 
are  not  always  safe  from  inaccuracy  of  statement ;  but  it  was  curious 
to  be  told  by  the  President  of  the  Historical  Section  that  all  our 
English  Cathedrals  were  originally  monastic ;  that  the  Norman  In¬ 
firmary  was  of  the  fourteenth  century ;  and  that  the  “  orienta¬ 
tion  ”  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  basilica  was  to  the  west  and  not  to 
the  east,  the  fact  being,  as  Willis  has  shown,  that  the  church  had 
two  apses,  and  that,  though  the  Archbishop’s  chair  was  behind  the 
altar  in  the  western  apse,  in  which  position  he  celebrated  facing 
eastwards,  the  principal  altar,  raised  on  its  confessio,  was,  as  was 
invariably  the  case  in  English  churches,  to  the  east.  It  seemed 
hard  also  that,  because  Lanfranc  had  removed  the  ruins  of  a  fabric 
which  had  been  burnt  down,  and  which,  if  it  had  been  standing 
unharmed,  would  have  been  insufficient  for  his  largely  increased 
monastic  body,  he  should  be  accredited  with  a  desire  to  eradicate 
all  traces  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  church  and  monastery.  We  had 
thought  that  the  notion  of  this  rooted  aversion  of  the  Norman  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  had  been  long  since  exploded.  Does  the 
Dean  still  swear  by  Thierry?  Our  narrow  limits  forbid  our  doing 
more  than  mention  the  excellent  papers  contributed  by  Mr.  Loftie 
on  the  stained  glass  of  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  Cathedral, 
illustrative  of  the  history  of  Becket,  and  by  Mr.  Sheppard  on  the 
Cathedral  muniments,  which  owe  much  to  his  care  and  skill  in 
deciphering  and  arranging  them. 

The  description  of  the  Cathedral  and  precincts  was  undertaken 
by  Precentor  Venables  of  Lincoln  and  Mr.  J.  IT.  Parker.  To  judge 
from  the  large  numbers  that  gathered,  this  was  the  most  popular 
part  of  the  whole  proceedings.  The  meeting  first  assembled  in  the 
Chapter-House,  where  Mr.  Venables  gave  a  sketch  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  history  of  the  Cathedral.  What  he  said  was,  as  he  plainly 
acknowledged,  based  entirely  on  the  researches  of  the  late  Pro¬ 
fessor  Willis,  by  whose  plans  and  drawings,  but  for  a  singular  and 
unfortunate  misapprehension,  the  lecture  would  have  been  illus¬ 
trated  ;  but  it  was  evident  both  in  the  lecture  and  the  subsequent 
descriptive  perambulation  that  Mr.  Venables  had  taken  great  pains 
to  verify  every  statement  and  understand  the  exact  meaning  and 
relative  bearing  of  the  facts.  He  called  special  attention  to  the  unique 
character  of  the  Metropolitical  Church  of  all  England  in  the  sin¬ 
gularity  of  its  ground  plan,  the  complexity  of  its  parts,  the  character 
of  the  architecture  of  its  eastern  limb,  the  stone  screens  which,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  more  customary  wooden  canopies,  surround  the  choir, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  noble  flights  of  steps,  tier  above  tier,  by 
which  the  altar  is  elevated  to  so  towering  a  height.  The  strong 
condemnation  passed  on  the  demolition  forty  years  ago  by  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  the  north-western  tower,  that  noble  frag¬ 
ment  of  Lanfranc’s  work,  so  grand  in  its  stern  simplicity,  called 
forth  a  loyal  defence  of  his  predecessors  from  Canon  Robertson. 
It  might  have  been  spared.  No  one  questions  that  Dean  Percy 
and  his  Chapter  acted  up  to  their  lights,  and  were  guided  by  a 
sincere  desire  for  the  improvement  of  their  Cathedral ;  but  past 
experience  unhappily  shows,  nowhere  more  forcibly  than  in  our 
Cathedrals,  how  much  mischief  may  be  done  with  the  best  in¬ 
tentions.  Canon  Robertson  did  better  and,  we  think,  more 
congenial,  work  when  later  on  he  exposed  the  modern  origin 
and  baseless  character  of  what  has  been  termed  “  the  verger’s 
tale,”  though  it  is,  we  believe,  given  up  by  the  more  sensible 
among  them,  of  the  little  piece  of  stone  said  to  have  been 
cut  out  as  a  relic  from  the  pavement  of  the  Martyrdom,  and 
to  be  preserved  at  St.  Mary  Major’s  at  Rome.  Each  strand  of 
the  triple  cord  of  evidence — local  tradition,  Baronius’s  state¬ 
ment,  and  the  supposed  existence  of  the  relic  at  Rome — was 
tested  and  proved  to  be  rotten.  The  tradition  cannot  be 
traced  higher  than  the  beginning  of  the  present  century ; 
Baronius  speaks  only  of  the  martyr’s  blood,  and  says  nothing 
about  any  stone ;  and,  finally,  no  such  relic  is  to  be  found  at  St. 
Mary  Major's. 

An  impending  work  of  restoration  to  which  Mr.  Venables  directed 
attention  called  forth  the  expression  of  some  well-founded  anxiety 
lest  again,  with  the  best  intentions,  another  step  should  be  taken  in 
the  wrong  direction.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  choir  of  Can¬ 
terbury  is  almost  unique  among  our  English  Cathedrals,  though  we 
have  a  similar  example  at  the  daughter  church  of  Rochester  of  stalls 
backed  with  lightly  pierced  stone  screens,  instead  of  being  cano¬ 
pied,  as  is  more  usual,  with  rich  tabernacle  work.  These  screens, 
long  concealed  with  Tenison's  rich  but  incongruous  Corinthian 
panelling,  were  brought  to  light  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by 
the  removal  of  the  wood-work  along  the  sides  of  the  choir. 
The  panelling  at  the  west  end,  with  the  stalls  for  the  digni¬ 
taries,  was  allowed  to  remain.  Behind  this,  as  Sir  Gilbert  Scott 
has  recently  discovered  and  made  known  in  the  pages  of  the 
Archceological  Journal,  the  Decorated  Screen  is  still  preserved, 
and,  as  far  as  the  upper  part  is  concerned,  in  all  its  pristine 
beauty.  The  carving  is  absolutely  uninjured,  and  no  words 
can  adequately  describe  its  exquisite  grace.  The  natural  course 
would  seem  to  be  at  once  to  complete  the  work  begun  thirty 
years  ago,  by  the  removal  of  the  classical  panelling,  and  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  original  screen,  “duly  and  faithfully  executed,” 
to  adopt  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  words,  “  according  to  existing  evidences, 
untampered  with  by  modern  ideas  and  prepossessions.”  But  we 
were  astonished  to  learn  that  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that  this 
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course  would  be  adopted,  and  that,  as  a  feeling  prevailed  that  the 
mediaeval  choir  arrangements  at  Canterbury  were  flat  and  cold  as 
compared  with  other  cathedrals,  it  had  been  proposed  to  erect 
a  set  of  canopied  stalls  in  oak  for  the  dean  and  canons  at  the  west 
end.  We  cannot,  however,  suppose  that  such  a  mistake  will  be 
committed.  Deans  and  Chapters  have  no  right  to  alter  the  medimval 
features  of  the  cathedrals  of  which  they  are  simply  the  guardians 
according  to  their  own  taste,  or  to  gratify  an  unintelligent  popular 
demand.  If  they  wish  to  relieve  the  present  baldness  and  bareness  of 
the  choir,  the  right  way  is  open  to  them.  Let  them  restore  the  rich 
mediaeval  colouring  still  to  be  seen  in  the  western  division,  and 
decorate  the  space  below  the  traceried  screens,  now  covered  with 
monotonous  red  cloth,  with  rich  hangings  of  varied  hues.  With 
so  much  vulgar  polychromatic  work  to  be  seen  in  some  restored 
churches,  where  crude  reds  and  greens  and  blues  have  been  pitilessly 
daubed  in  staring  contrast  over  stone  or  wood,  we  can  hardly  be 
surprised  at  the  Dean  and  Chapter  feeling  some  apprehensions 
of  the  effect  of  turning  a  decorator  into  their  choir.  But  there 
are  artists  to  whose  hands  so  delicate  and  difficult  a  work 
might  be  entrusted  with  confidence  as  to  the  result.  Any¬ 
how  we  can  afford  to  wait.  Let  nothing  be  done  rashly,  to  be 
repented  of  when  it  is  too  late.  Better  keep  up  Tenison’s  panel¬ 
ling,  which,  with  Grinling  Gibbons’s  carving,  is  so  good  in  itself 
that  we  shall  part  with  it  with  regret,  than  replace  it  with  modem 
arrangements  for  which  there  is  no  authority. 

Space  forbids  our  saying  anything  of  Mr.  Parker’s  lucid  exposition 
of  the  monastic  buildings,  based  necessarily  on  Professor  Willis’s 
work,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Precentor  Venables.  We 
would  only  express  a  hope  that  the  undercroft  of  the  Prior’s 
chapel,  till  lately  the  Library,  may  be  faithfully  restored.  The  re¬ 
production  of  the  central  row  of  piers  with  the  double  range  of 
groining  will  not  be  an  inexpensive  work,  but  it  will  be  a 
most  beautiful  one,  nor  do  we  see  that  any  other  course  is 
practicable. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  more  than  the  barest  mention 
of  the  excursions.  These  were  well  arranged,  and  included 
most  of  the  chief  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  in  East  Kent. 
Ohilham  Castle  and  Chartham  Church ;  the  grey  walls  of  the 
Homan  fortress  of  Richborough,  with  its  archaeological  “  crux  ” 
in  the  centre  of  its  area :  Sandwich,  with  its  walls,  gates,  and 
churches,  so  singular  in  plan  and  design,  not  forgetting  the  exqui¬ 
site  little  Early  English  hospital  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  the 
grand  cruciform  church  of  Minster,  with  its  vaulted  chancel 
and  transepts ;  the  Roman  station  of  Lymne,  “  Portus  Lemanis,” 
where  the  Institute  was  met  by  the  veteran  antiquary,  Mr. 
Roach  Smith ;  Saltwood  Castle,  with  its  stately  Richard  III. 
gateway ;  ITythe,  with  its  fine  Early  English  chancel  and  myste¬ 
rious  pile  of  skulls  and  bones ;  the  remarkable  church  at 
Lyminge,  containing  remains  of  the  Roman o-British  Basilica, 
were  successively  visited,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  a  pleasant 
and  instructive  visit  to  Dover,  in  conjunction  with  the  Kentish 
Archaeological  Society,  where  the  interesting  primaeval  church 
and  Roman  pharos,  so  admirably  restored  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
were  expounded  by  Mr.  Parker,  and  the  Castle,  by  the  first  autho¬ 
rity  on  military  architecture,  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark.  The  sketch  of  the 
history  of  military  architecture  in  England  from  times  anterior  to 
the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  carried  down  through  Roman,  Saxon, 
and  Norman  times,  to  the  latest  developments  in  the  great  Edwardian 
and  Lancastrian  castles,  was  a  masterly  discourse.  It  is  a  pity 
that  it  was  spoken,  not  written,  and  is  not  therefore  likely  to 
appear  among  the  records  of  this  meeting.  It  may  be  hoped, 
however,  that  Mr.  Clark  will  give  us  before  long  his  promised 
history  of  this  branch  of  architecture  in  England.  The  Norman 
castle  at  Colchester,  which  is  to  be  the  place  of  meeting  in  1876, 
and  the  adjacent  fortress  of  Hedingham,  will  afford  Mr.  Clark 
suitable  themes. 


DRESSMAKING  AS  A  FINE  ART. 

\\J  ITHIM  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  great  revival  in 

VV  many  minor  branches  of  decorative  art.  The  school  of 
needlework  at  South  Kensington  is  rich  in  designs  for  costly  and 
beautiful  hangings.  There  are  a  large  number  of  efficient  workers 
employed  there,  and  some  of  the  embroidery  produced  by  the 
ladies  is  extremely  good.  In  many  shop  windows  are  to  be  seen 
fine  plaques  of  china  and  admirable  tiles,  while  even  the  convicts 
at  Woking  turn  out  very  creditable  mosaic.  Wall  papers  have 
reached  the  point  of  being  really  decorative,  and  the  most  fas¬ 
tidious  person  can  hardly  fail  to  find  something  to  please  him 
amongst  the  many  patterns  brought  out  by  competent  people  who 
have  studied  the  subject.  It  is  now  possible  to  get  both  men  and 
women  so  well  educated  in  art  and  archaeology  that  they  are  able 
to  design  appropriate  furniture  to  suit  any  given  style  of  architec¬ 
ture.  It  is  surely  time  to  try  art  dressmaking.  So  long  as  we 
were  contented  to  follow  Erench  fashions  with  regard  to  the 
furnishing  of  our  houses  it  was  perhaps  natural  that  our  wives  and 
daughters  should  get  their  dresses  from  Paris.  Now  that  we 
have  ceased  to  look  across  the  Channel  for  the  patterns  of  our  carpets 
and  our  clocks,  there  is  no  reason  why  dress  should  not  also 
be  provided  at  home  in  harmony  with  other  decorations. 
When  we  walk  into  a  drawing-room  furnished  in  severe  “  Queen 
Anne,”  and  find  the  lady  of  the  house  sitting  in  an  upright  chair, 
sipping  her  tea  out  of  a  Bristol  cup  and  saucer,  but  dressed  in  the 
extreme  of  the  present  fashion,  our  {esthetic  teeth  are  set  on  edge. 
Everything  seems  out  of  tune  and  inharmonious.  It  is  as  if 


we  opened  a  Venetian  casket  and  found  that  it  contained  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Albert  Memorial.  Ladies  with  delicate  perception 
and  sufficient  skill  to  know  how  to  furnish  their  rooms  feel 
this  incongruity  instinctively.  They  often  express  a  wish 
that  they  could  order  their  dresses  from  the  same  artist  who 
paints  their  rooms ;  but  as  that  is  impossible,  they  go  to  Mr. 
Worth  instead,  and  try  to  conform  their  taste  to  the  last 
new  Paris  whim,  no  matter  how  ugly  or  indecorous  it  may  be.  The 
fashions  which  have  been  worn  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years  are 
certainly  much  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the  days  of 
crinoline.  More  care  has  been  taken  by  the  milliners  that 
colours  shall  be  few  and  harmonious.  The  wearing  of  black 
even  by  those  not  in  mourning  has  been  very  generally  adopted, 
and,  as  it  suits  almost  every  one,  and  looks  well  out  of  doors,  it  is 
at  least  unobjectionable.  Still  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  bad 
dressing  to  be  seen  everywhere  which  is  quite  needless,  and  which 
would  be  simply  impossible  if  the  art  was  at  all  understood  by 
either  dressmakers  or  dress  wearers. 

Dressmakers,  as  a  class,  are  vulgar  and  uneducated,  with  little 
appreciation  of  the  artistic  subtleties  of  their  art,  or  even  it# 
more  obvious  proprieties.  They  have  learnt  to  load  their  work 
with  ugly  and  senseless  frills  which  do  not  end  anything,  with 
bows  which  do  not  tie  anything,  and  with  buttons  which 
are  of  no  use,  until  their  eyes  are  incapable  of  seeing,  or  their 
minds  of  understanding,  the  grace  of  simplicity  and  the  charm 
of  suitability.  Of  what  constitutes  true  beauty  in  the  female 
form  they  are  entirely  ignorant,  and  they  adore  a  waist  that 
can  be  spanned.  They  think  that  a  dress  is  a  perfect  fit  in 
which  a  lady  can  neither  raise  her  arms  nor  use  her  legs.  Arti¬ 
ficial  flowers  and  glass  beads  are  their  highest  ideal  of  decoration, 
and  costly  trimmings  of  art.  A  novelty,  however  ugly,  if 
stamped  with  the  approval  of  Paris,  is  accepted  without  a 
thought,  but  the  suggestion  of  some  pretty  design  which  has 
not  emanated  from  that  centre  of  frivolity  is  at  once  rejected 
with  scorn  because  it  has  no  “  style.”  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  vigorous  efforts  made  on  the  part  of  some  ladies  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  thraldom  of  fashion  and  to  strike 
out  a  line  for  themselves.  Too  often  these  efforts  are  signal 
failures  from  want  of  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject.  There 
are  very  few  people  who  have  a  genius  for  dressing  themselves  or 
even  the  perception  to  know  what  style  suits  them  best.  Ignorant 
attempts  at  the  picturesque  are  often  much  worse  than  even 
a  servile  imitation  of  the  reigning  fashion.  A  good  design  is 
spoilt  when  badly  carried  out,  or  when  the  workmanship  is  not 
highly  finished.  Laces  of  different  periods  and  countries  are  often 
ignorantly  mixed  up  together,  and  sleeves  of  one  century  worn 
with  bodices  of  another.  It  is  unpleasant  to  see  a  Stuart 
costume  surmounted  by  a  Victorian  chignon  or  an  Elizabethan 
head-dress  finished  with  a  mob  cap.  Some  ladies  too  will 
appear  in  a  mediaeval  dress  one  day  and  in  a  Pompadour  robe 
the  next,  giving  one  the  impression  that  they  are  using  up 
their  fancy  ball  costumes.  Every  woman  has  a  certain  style  of 
appearance,  and  her  dress  should  correspond  with  it.  In  French 
fashions  there  is  generally  a  great  want  of  dignity — the  dignity  of 
simplicity.  How  refreshing  it  is  to  see  a  handsome  young  woman 
in  a  plain  gown  looking,  as  George  Eliot  describes  Dorothea 
Brooke,  like  a  “  fine  quotation  from  the  Bible  in  to-day’s  news¬ 
paper  ” ! 

Some  time  ago  a  “  Country  Critic  ”  expressed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Comhill  Magazine  his  bewilderment  after  having  made  a  tour  through 
the  studios  of  a  certain  class  of  painters.  His  politeness  and  old- 
fashioned  courtesy  probably  prevented  him  from  remarking  upon 
what  no  doubt  also  struck  him  with  astonishment — the  withered 
appearance  of  the  dresses  of  the  ladies  who  belong  to  the  set  of 
whom  he  speaks.  They  too  say,  “  Give  us  roses,  but  let  them  be 
faded  ones.”  They  sometimes  unfortunately  go  further  and  say, 
“  Let  them  be  soiled  ones.”  To  a  country  gentleman  accustomed 
to  see  his  womenfolk  in  fresh  muslins  and  clean  prints  it  is 
not  a  little  surprising  to  be  taken  to  the  homes  of  some  of  the 
literary  and  semi-artistic  families  living  in  and  near  London. 
An  atmosphere  of  mouldy  decay  pervades  the  house,  which  is 
painted  in  dark  green  blues.  The  walls  are  hung  with  every 
conceivable  absurdity — sconces  where  no  candles  are  ever  lighted, 
gongs  which  pre  not  to  sound,  curtains  which  have  no  purpose 
and  give  the  air  of  an  old  clothes  shop.  Whole  dinner  services 
of  china  are  strung  on  the  staircase,  and  everything  is  covered 
thick  with  a  black  oily  dust  made  by  smoke,  smuts,  and  fog. 
Ferhaps  one  of  the  sons  of  the  house  has  taken  to  painting  as  a 
profession,  and  brings  his  studio  friends  home  with  him.  His 
sisters  hear  a  constant  jargon  about  the  beauty  of  “  tone,”  which 
they  gradually  discover  to  consist  in  old  age  with  a  judicious 
addition  of  dirt.  They  see  their  brother  and  his  friends  go  into 
ecstasies  over  pieces  of  stuff  which  they  pick  out  of  the  rubbish  of 
a  neighbouring  pawnbroker.  Consequently,  the  poor  girls  try  to 
dress  in  a  way  which  they  fondly  believe  to  be  artistic,  and  end  in 
looking  like  rag  dolls.  They  tie  the  refuse  of  Cairo  round  their 
waists,  and  wisps  of  strange  fabrics  round  their  necks.  Peacock’s 
feathers  eye  us  from  unaccountable  situations,  and  frills  of  old 
lace,  so  dirty  as  to  be  almost  nasty,  garnish  throats  which  would 
look  much  better  in  clean  linen  collars.  But  clean  linen  collars 
and  cuffs  have  unfortunately  no  tone  ;  they  are  incompatible  with 
artistic  dressing.  Then,  too,  tidy  hair  is  inadmissible.  It  should 
give  the  impression  that  it  is  subject  to  being  torn  whenever  its 
owner  is  earned  away  by  the  tumult  of  feeling  produced  by  a 
passionate  poem  of  Rossetti’s  or  the  tragic  ending  of  a  three- 
volume  novel.  It  must  never  be  fastened  up  securely,  but  must 
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"be  ready  to  fall  down  at  the  slightest  provocation.  It  must 
he  free  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven,  and  look  like  well-tossed  hay. 
There  is  another  style  of  artistic  dressing  which,  when  badly  done, 
is  almost  as  offensive  as  the  withered  style.  We  may  call  it,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  Free  Classic.  It  is  generally  adopted 
by  short  fat  people  with  high  shoulders.  It  consists  for  the  most 
part  of  a  shapeless  cream-coloured  cotton  or  woollen  robe,  with  a 
gold  girdle.  On  stout  figures  the  effect  is  by  no  means  attractive. 
A  model  attired  in  a  night-gown  which  has  been  properly  damped 
and  draped  no  doubt  looks  very  well,  but  a  night-gown  over  a 
reasonable  amount  of  under-garments  is  merely  ungainly  and 
shapeless.  Dresses  of  this  pattern  must  be  either  ugly  or  indeli¬ 
cate.  Still,  freedom  to  live  as  we  like  and  dress  as  we  like  is  such 
a  desirable  thing  that  we  may  rejoice  to  think  a  lady  can  go  to  a 
dinner-party  in  a  white  flannel  dressing-gown  without  any  doubts 
being  raised  as  to  her  sanity.  Indeed,  we  must  be  glad  of  every 
nail  that  can  be  put  in  Mrs.  Grundy’s  coffin.  It  is  opening  up  a  way 
for  the  varieties  of  individuality  which  she  so  sternly  represses 
in  any  one  under  the  rank  of  a  countess.  The  sort  of  dressing, 
however,  we  have  been  speaking  of  unhappily  often  only  retards 
freedom.  It  bears  the  same  relationship  to  really  artistic  costume 
that  the  tawdry  imitations  of  litter-shops  in  back  streets  bear  to 
first-rate  French  fashions.  Good  artistic  and  good  fashionable 
dressing  both  involve  expense,  and  neither  of  them  can  be  well 
carried  out  without  thought,  knowledge,  and  money.  We  are 
very  unfortunate  in  having  no  national  costume.  It  would  save 
us  from  much  that  is  unbearably  hideous  in  the  dress  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  perhaps  enable  them  to  have  clean,  serviceable  clothing, 
instead  of  trumpery  second-hand  finery.  If  our  middle-class 
young  ladies  are  to  do  cooking  and  housemaid’s  work  they,  too, 
should  have  a  picturesque  costume.  Perhaps  the  authorities  at 
South  Kensington  might  spend  some  of  their  spare  time  in  de¬ 
signing  suitable  combinations  of  short,  bright  petticoats,  and  over¬ 
skirts  to  be  drawn  through  a  hanging  girdle  or  the  old-fashioned 
pocket-holes  of  our  great-grandmothers. 

Women  should  either  adopt  a  uniform  as  men  have  done,  or 
else  dressmaking  should  be  elevated  into  the  position  of  a  line  art, 
and  treated  as  such.  It  should  he  undertaken  by  people  of  culture 
and  refinement  in  the  same  way  that  cookery  has  been.  There 
•ought  to  be  a  school  of  art  dressmaking.  Perhaps  a  Royal  Princess 
would  patronize  it.  Certainly,  portrait-painters  would  be  only  too 
glad  to  know  of  a  place  at  which  their  sitters  could  be  becomingly 
got  up.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  the  bad  millinery  which  is  being 
perpetuated  in  pictures,  and  which  will  be  an  eyesore  to  future 
generations.  The  walls  of  the  Royal  Academy  are  every  year 
hung  with  portraits  which  look  like  enlarged  copies  from  Le  Follet 
or  the  Queen  newspaper.  Ladies  can  never  see  ugliness  in  a  dress 
so  long  as  it  is  made  in  the  height  of  the  reigning  fashion.  They 
have  their  portraits  taken,  if  possible,  in  “  the  last  new  thing,”  and 
then,  when  another  style  appears,  wonder  they  could  ever  have 
made  such  frights  of  themselves.  If  there  were  some  recognized 
rules  about  dressing,  as  there  are  about  almost  every  other  kind  of 
decoration,  in  time  they  would  be  followed,  to  the  great  relief  of 
people  of  taste,  and  to  the  comfort  of  people  with  no  taste  at  all. 
There  are  always  a  large  number  of  ladies  who  say  they  have  got 
no  work  to  do.  Here  is  an  opening  for  them.  Their  first  step 
ought  to  be  to  petition  Her  Majesty  not  to  insist  upon  ladies  who 
are  delicate  or  spare  in  figure  wearing  low  dresses  at  morning 
drawing-rooms.  Their  second  one  ought  to  be  to  abolish  the 
use  of  the  word  “  fashionable  ”  in  its  present  sense,  and  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  it  the  word  “  becoming,”  which  would  indicate  both 
economy  where  it  is  necessary  and  magnificence  where  it  is 
suitable. 


THE  “CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION.” 

ALTHOUGH  we  should  be  sorry  to  throw  discouragement  on 
the  American  International  Exhibition  of  next  year,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  notice  the  dangerous  assumption  that  what  is  called 
the  Memorial  Hall  is  fire-proof.  An  account  of  the  preparations 
for  the  Exhibition  lately  published  in  the  Times  states  that  this 
Memorial  Hall  “  is  designed  to  stand  for  all  time  ;  is  a  fire-proof 
structure  of  granite  and  brick,  and  will  be  the  Art  Gallery  of  the 
Exhibition.”  The  writer  is  evidently  possessed  with  that  mis¬ 
chievous  delusion  which  so  widely  prevails  in  England.  “  Being 
designed  for  an  absolutely  fire-proof  structure,”  he  says,  “  nothing 
combustible  is  used  ” ;  and  he  adds  that  the  dome,  1 50  feet  high, 
is  of  glass  and  iron,  of  unique  design.  It  was  inevitable  that  the 
Americans  should  erect  on  this  occasion  a  big  building  of  glass  and 
iron,  and  such  a  building  is  fire-proof  in  this  sense,  that  the  iron 
work  of  the  dome  will  not  burn,  but  only  bend  in  intense  heat. 
The  danger  of  all  such  buildings  is,  that  they  are  made  receptacles 
of  combustible  materials,  and  when  these  burn  the  building  tumbles 
down.  Assuming  that  all  possible  precautions  against  fire  will  be 
taken,  the  building  will  still  be  far  from  “  absolutely  fire-proof.” 
Perhaps  no  large  building  could  correctly  be  thus  described,  and 
■certainly  not  such  a  building  as  this  Memorial  Hall. 

A  building  that  has  a  dome  1 50  feet  high  must  of  course  be  made 
the  subject  of  correspondingly  elevated  writing.  After  mentioning 
all  the  energetic  gentlemen  who  form  Committees  for  this  work, 
the  correspondent  of  the  Times  tells  us  that  “  their  zealous  activity 
in  the  perfection  of  a  complete  plan  will  result  in  the  success  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  now  regard  as  assured.”  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  supreme  judges  of  this  matter,  and 


it  may  be  safely  asserted  that,  if  they  are  pleased,  nobody  else  cau 
effectively  find  fault.  The  United  States  contain  a  population  of 
45,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  one-tenth  of  this  population 
will  visit  the  Exhibition,  and  thousands  will  visit  it  over  and  over 
again.  The  calculation  of  10,000,000  admissions  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  Exhibition  is  apparently  not  excessive.  The  people 
are  fond  of  travelling,  have  money,  and  like  to  spend  it.  If  only 
it  be  the  fashion  to  go  to  the  Exhibition  everybody  will  go,  and  if 
the  energetic  Committees  know  how  to  make  a  fashion,  and  are 
taking  the  proper  means,  all  will  be  well.  But  in  the  view  of  the 
Correspondent  success  in  this  point  is  assured.  “  It  will  be  the 
fashion  to  go  to  the  Exhibition  just  as  it  is  to  flee  to  the  seaside 
or  the  mountains  in  Midsummer.”  In  his  enthusiasm  he  forgets 
that  an  Exhibition,  even  combined  with  a  centennial  celebration, 
is  not  exactly  what  doctors  call  a  health  resort.  The  centre 
upon  which  5,000,000  of  people  are  moving  would  hardly  be 
selected  as  specially  salubrious.  But  if  oratory  can  serve  instead 
of  fresh  air,  there  will  be  plenty  of  it.  We  fully  agree 
that  the  British  Government  did  right  in  responding  cordially 
to  the  invitation  to  take  part  in  this  Exhibition,  although 
we  are  so  defective  in  enthusiasm  as  to  doubt  whether  it  will 
have  much  influence  on  the  American  Protective  tariff.  At  this 
moment  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  and  Boston  prefer  or  submit 
to  consume  coal  raised  in  the  United  States  rather  than  import 
cheaper  coal  from  Nova  Scotia.  No  Exhibition  can  teach  them 
more  on  this  point  than  they  know  already.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
told  that  a  great  desire  for  British  fabrics  in  every  line  of  manu¬ 
facture  exists  in  America,  and  we  should  be  happy  to  believe  it. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond,  K.G.,  as  Lord  President  of  the  Queen’s 
Council,  has  taken  a  part  in  these  preparations,  which,  we  are  told, 
has  given  great  satisfaction  throughout  America,  and  if  a  ducal 
and  decorated  representative  of  this  country  would  be  acceptable 
as  an  “  official  delegate,”  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Disraeli  could 
supply  one.  We  feel,  however,  that  a  residence  of  some  months  at 
Philadelphia  in  the  midst  of  all  the  orating  and  perorating  that 
will  be  evoked  by  the  “  Centennial  Exposition  ”  would  be  a  service 
demanding  much  patience  and  self-devotion  in  those  who  under¬ 
take  it.  The  best  feature  of  these  centennial  celebrations  is  that 
they  tend  to  reconcile  North  and  South,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  on  this  account  the  representatives  of  our  own  and  other 
nations  will  listen  good-humouredly  to  a  large  quantity  of  tall 
talk.  Still,  there  are  limits  to  human  endurance,  and  if  the  talk 
is  to  be  as  big  as  the  buildings  of  the  Exhibition,  and  as  cease¬ 
less  as  the  flow  of  visitors,  the  only  resource  of  the  foreign 
visitors  will  be  to  go  to  sleep  under  it.  The  most  alarming  sym¬ 
ptom  of  the  prevailing  frenzy  is  the  formation  of  a  “  Centennial 
Association  ”  at  New  York,  where,  as  the  Royal  army  was  in 
possession  almost  throughout  the  war,  we  had  hoped  there  might 
be  nothing  to  commemorate.  It  is  true  that  on  the  Bowling  Green 
in  New  York  there  stood  a  leaden  statue  of  King  George  III. 
which  in  July  1776  was  prostrated  by  a  mob,  who,  if  this  statue 
was  like  some  other  statues  of  our  Kings,  deserved  the  thanks  of 
posterity  for  destroying  it.  The  actors  in  this  proceeding  were 
fond  of  boasting  that  42,000  bullets  were  made  out  of  King 
George’s  statue  to  shoot  King  George’s  soldiers.  But,  with  this 
exception,  New  York  was  tranquil  until  General  Howe’s  army 
entered  it  a  few  weeks  afterwards ;  and  as  this  city,  for  various 
reasons,  was  more  loyal  than  any  other  part  of  the  revolted 
colonies,  we  may  venture  to  assume  that  the  occupation  was  not 
generally  unwelcome.  At  any  rate,  the  orderly  rule  of  a  military 
Governor  rendered  any  further  display  of  patriotism  impracticable. 
It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  the  defeats  of  American  troops  in 
the  vicinity  of  New  York  were  not  dishonourable,  and  that  the 
victories  of  General  Howe  lost  much  of  their  effect  by  his  want  of 
energy  in  following  them  up.  But  we  do  not  see  in  the  events  of 
1 776  much  material  for  patriotic  oratory,  and  if  too  much  is  said 
about  the  uprising  of  a  united  people,  we  might  be  tempted  to 
quote  from  an  American  historian  the  remonstrance  of  certain  New 
York  Militiamen  in  Washington’s  camp  against  further  fighting  : — 
“  They  were  offered,”  they  said,  “  peace,  liberty,  and  safety  ;  and 
what  more  could  they  ask  ?  ” 

However,  it  appears  that  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  New 
York  are  determined,  “  without  any  regard  to  outlay  or  time,”  to 
make  the  occasion  memorable.  It  is  designed  particularly  to 
bring  forward  the  school  children  in  order  that  their  minds  may 
be  imbued  with  the  patriotic  sentiments  that  stirred  the  men 
who  fought  for  American  independence.  We  must  allow  that,  if 
America  has  not  much  history,  she  makes  the  most  of  what  she 
has.  If  the  bodies  of  the  school  children  are  supplied  with  tea  and 
cake,  their  minds  will  no  doubt  be  properly  receptive  of  patriotic 
sentiments.  At  a  meeting  adequately  organized  we  should  not 
wonder  if  the  fact  of  the  British  occupation  of  New  York  could  be 
wholly  forgotten  and  the  loyal  disposition  of  its  inhabitants  put 
out  of  mind.  By  fresh  portrayals  of  the  characters  and  deeds  of 
the  noble  men  of  1776,  bv  public  tributes  in  their  honour,  by  re¬ 
viewing  the  political  systems  which  they  established,  it  is  hoped 
that  the  old  spirit  of  patriotism  may  be  revived  and  perpetuated. 
Such  is  the  programme  of  the  Association,  and  we  think  it  highly 
probable  that  there  will  be  as  much  patriotism  in  New  York  next 
year  as  there  was  in  1776.  In  the  life  of  Major-General  John 
Sullivan,  published  at  Boston  a  few  years  ago,  a  discussion  occurs 
as  to  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  in  which  he  took  part,  and  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  defending  New  York,  and  as  a  reason  to  the  contrary 
it  is  stated  that  “  The  inhabitants  were  loyalists,  many  of  them  in 
the  British  camp.”  We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  the  statement 
refers  to  Long  Island  or  to  the  city  of  New  York,  but  that  is  not 
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very  important.  In  case  any  enthusiastic  centennialist  should  ar¬ 
rive  at  such  a  point  of  fervour  as  to  assert  that  all  the  New  Yorkers 
of  1776  were  patriots,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  statement  of  a 
native  writer  will  be  borne  in  mind.  Another  and  even  stronger 
testimony  to  the  same  effect  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  in  the 
winter  of  1779  the  British  Governor  of  New  York  resolved  to  arm 
the  inhabitants  in  aid  of  the  regular  garrison,  and  in  a  few  hours 
he  had  4,300  loyal  volunteers  under  his  orders. 

It  would  of  course  be  open  to  New  York  to  celebrate  the  day 
when  the  British  army  left  it,  but  a  centennial  on  that  account 
will  not  be  due  for  several  years,  and  we  should  think  that  long 
before  it  arrives  the  fire  of  patriotism  will  have  burnt  itself  out. 
Incessant  repetition  of  speeches  on  the  same  subject  will  tire  even 
the  most  sympathetic  audiences,  and,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  as¬ 
sertion  that  all  the  men  of  1776  were  great  and  good,  it  will 
begin  at  last  to  be  perceived  that  the  intellectual  stature  of  some 
was  moderate,  and  the  motives  of  some  were  selfish.  It  is  perhaps 
rather  hard  upon  America  that  her  heroic  age  should  be  so  ex¬ 
posed  to  sceptical  inquiry.  There  are,  however,  thirty-eight 
States  which  will,  or  may,  contribute  to  the  Exhibition,  and  only 
thirteen  of  them  have  any  revolutionary  memories  at  all.  That,  at 
an}7  rate,  is  some  mitigation  of  the  “  eloquential  ”  prospect.  The 
Governor  of  South  Carolina  expresses  the  interest  of  its  people  in 
the  Exhibition,  confessing  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  not 
yet  done  anything  towards  making  a  creditable  exhibition  of  the 
products  of  their  State.  Some  of  the  most  famous  battle-grounds 
of  the  Revolutionary  War  lie  in  South  Carolina  ;  she  cannot  send 
these  to  the  Exhibition,  and  from  well-known  causes  she  has  little 
else  to  send.  The  Governor  of  this  State  has  written  a  letter  on 
this  subject  to  the  New  York  Herald,  and  we  learn  from  it  that 
the  centennial  of  Lexington  has  awakened  in  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  a  desire  to  join  in  the  “  great  reunion  at  Philadelphia.” 
It  is  pleasant  to  note  these  symptoms  that  a  large  and  cheerful 
family  party  is  likely  to  meet  next  year,  and  we  only  wish  the 
managers  to  bear  in  mind  that  strangers  are  apt  to  find  such  a 
party  dull.  If  by  any  means  the  centennial  business  could  be 
separated  from  the  proper  work  of  the  Exhibition,  it  might  be 
convenient,  for  although  this  sort  of  thing  has  been  done  near  to 
death,  a  collection  of  the  products  of  all  America  is  likely  to  be 
more  interesting  to  visitors  than  the  proceedings  of  what  may  be 
called  a  mutual  admiration  society  of  Americans.  Let  the 
natives  tell  one  another  that  their  lathers  were  very  fine  fellows 
and  have  very  fine  sons,  but  do  not  compel  foreigners  to  listen. 
It  would  be  a  pity  if  Washington  should  become  a  bore,  and 
centennials  a  nuisance,  but  that  will  be  the  end  if  things  go  on  as 
they  have  begun. 


THE  QUEEN  ANNE  CRAZE. 

WHEN  we  complained  a  short  time  since  of  the  absence  of  any 
real  Architectural  Exhibition  in  London,  we  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  that  most  substantial  one  which  a  man  with 
good  legs  and  an  enthusiastic  temper  may  make  for  himself  if  he 
has  wind  and  pluck  to  bestride  uncounted  miles  of  flagging.  We 
shall  now  offer  some  remarks  upon  a  new  fashion  in  house-building, 
as  to  which  the  drawings  at  the  Royal  Academy  and  some  rather 
conspicuous  recent  productions  of  our  metropolitan  architects  illus¬ 
trate  each  other. 

Every  educated  gazer  who  takes  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the 
characteristics  of  rural  England  must  have  been  often  struck  with 
the  comfortable  dignit\r  of  those  square-cast  mellow  residences  of 
ourgess  squires  and  opulent  old  maids,  standing  back,  in  the 
homely  comeliness  of  honest  red  brick,  in  the  high  streets  of 
country  towns,  with  their  coped  enclosure  walls,  and  ball-topped 
gateways,  their  prim  grass  plots  loading  up  to  the  shell-topped  front 
door,  their  narrow  windows  darkened  with  casements,  the  heavi¬ 
ness  of  whose  framing  is  set  out  by  dingy  white  paint,  and 
their  well-moulded  cornices  capped  by  a  visible  lichened  roof. 
Nobody,  however,  we  venture  to  say,  dreamed  till  seven  or  eight 
years  since  that  a  school  of  clever  and  learned  architects  would 
arise  in  England  who  could  raise  that  class  of  house  into  an  ideal 
and  a  point  of  departure  for  a  new  style.  The  surprise  of  the  man, 
-who  may  be  supposed  to  have  heard  this  from  the  spirits,  would 
have  turned  to  bewilderment  if  he  had  further  learned  that  the 
leaders  of  the  movement  were  schismatics  from  the  Gothic  church. 
We  know  very  well  that  some  of  these  ingenious  gentlemen  are 
ready  to  prove  that  their  pet  style  is  “  free  classical  ” ;  but  we  can 
only  treat  the  assumption  as  a  solemn  joke.  All  in  it  which  they 
cling  to,  good  or  bad— the  honest  use  of  red  brick,  the  frequent 
resort  to  something  like  window  tracery,  the  indulgence  in  con¬ 
structional  decoration,  and  in  particular  the  adoption  of  the 
conspicuous  and  pyramidizing,  though  too  often  tortured,  sky 
line,  of  solid  chimney,  massive  dormer,  and  fantastical  gable — 
which  does  not  truly  belong  to  the  real  horizontal  “Queen 
Anne” — are  all  of  them  principles  of  Gothic  composition,  often  indeed 
found  in  the  post-Gothic  styles,  but  holding  their  places  there 
as  the  relic3  of  the  former  and  not  the  introduction  of  the  newer 
method.  To  take  the  prosaic  comeliness  of  a  Queen  Anne  house  in 
some  dull  suburb,  and  then  to  trick  it  out  with  gables  from 
Amsterdam,  tile-facings  from  Kent,  chimneys  from  Essex,  and 
sgraffito  from  Italy,  is  only  to  begin  again  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage,  and  in  an  artificial  way,  to  build  up  those  principles  of 
elastic  architectural  composition  which  centuries  of  healthy 
progress  had  naturally  developed  to  the  architect's  hand  in  the  re¬ 
cognized  phases  of  the  older  national  style. 


The  truth  is  that  the  apostles  of  Queen  Anne  architecture  have 
not  yet  agreed  upon  any  consistent  symbol  of  their  own  faith.  No 
more,  they  may  answer,  have  the  preachers  of  Gothic.  What  has 
the  Perpendicular  of  Pugin  or  the  Flowing  of  Carpenter  to  do  with 
the  Early  French  of  Mr.  Burges,  the  Venetian  of  Woodward,  or  the 
occasional  raids  into  Italy  and  Germany  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  ?  The 
answer  to  this  tu  quoque  is  very  simple.  The  advocates  of  Gothic 
based  their  claim  for  a  candid  hearing  upon  their  appeal  to  four 
centuries  and  almost  all  civilized  Europe,  and  they  had  not  the 
pretension  of  deciding  whether  there  would  ultimately  be  one 
Gothic  of  the  future  or  the  free  development  and  adaptation  of 
unreckoned  national  and  chronological  varieties.  The  Queen- 
Annists  take  the  narrowest  possible  standing  ground  in  the  acci¬ 
dental  results  of  a  single  short  reign  in  a  single  country  of  Europe, 
and  then  dream  of  expanding  indefinitely  from  that  centre.  They 
mean  to  build  anotherpyramid,but  they  propose  toreariton  its  apex. 
Accordingly,  Queen  Anne  in  the  hands  of  its  most  convinced 
votaries,  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Robson,  is  the  genuine  article, 
narrow  windows,  heavy  white  casements,  and  all.  When  it  is 
undertaken  by  Mr.  T.  II.  Wyatt,  the  only  elder  representative  of 
architecture  who  has  coquetted  with  the  fashion,  it  represents,  as  in 
his  houses  in  Park  Lane,  Upper  Berkeley  Street,  and  Birdcage 
Walk,  some  substantial  opulent-looking  mansion  of  the  con¬ 
ventional  London-Italian  form,  with  sash  windows  and  plate- 
glass,  but  with  the  healthy  substitution  of  red  brick  for  drab 
cement,  and  the  superposition  of  a  sky  line  which  may  be  a 
gable  from  Amsterdam  or  a  tourelle  from  France.  But  when 
we  come  to  the  light-hearted  Gothicists  who  flirt  with 
Duessa  without  abandoning  hopes  of  a  reconciliation  with 
their  forgiving  Una,  we  find  that  they  merely  embody  in 
concrete  structures  a  phenomenon  which  every  writer  on  the 
Gothic  revival,  and  every  tourist  who  has  tramped  Europe 
with  eyes  in  his  head,  have  appreciated  from  the  first  moment  of 
intelligent  discrimination.  They  have  simply  yielded  their 
judgment  captive  to  the  multitudinous  seductions  of  the  Gothic 
afterglow,  that  remanet  of  traditionary  forms  and  ideas,  which  in 
variously  incongruous  combinations  with  the  new-old  learning, 
covered  Europe,  continental  and  insular,  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  with  buildings  as  attractive  to  the  painter 
as  they  ought  to  be  suggestive  of  caution  to  the  architect.  We 
may  afford  to  smile  at  the  humorous  assurance  which  tickets  this 
unchecked  search  after  eclectic  picturesqueness  with  the  name  of 
good  Queen  Anne,  but  we  cannot  help  realizing  that  Mr.  Bodley’s 
offices  for  the  London  School  Board  on  the  Thames  Embankment 
recalls  nothing  with  which  Addison  or  Harley  would  have  been 
familiar,  while  they  suggest  strong  reminiscences  of  that  capri¬ 
ciously  attractive  offspring  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  the 
Butter  Market  at  Haarlem. 

Mr.  Norman  Shaw,  fond  as  he  may  be  of  toying  with  Eliza¬ 
bethan  and  Jacobean  prettinesses,  onty  succeeds  in  proving  that 
his  real  heart’s  affections  are  fixed  on  the  indigenous  Tudor,  the 
accommodation  of  which  in  his  hands  to  living  wants  has  made  the 
national  art  of  the  present  day  his  debtor.  His  New  Zealand 
■Chambers  in  Leadenhall  Street  prove  our  assertion,  while  Lowther 
Lodge,  so  unluckily  overshadowed  by  the  big  Albert  Hall,  is  in¬ 
trinsically  a  Tudor  manor-house  in  the  country  into  which  some 
uuassimilative  features  of  an  alien  style  have  been  wilfully  inserted 
without  succeeding  in  spoiling  the  picturesqueness  which  it  owes 
to  its  dominant  character.  His  neighbouring  house  in  Queen's 
Gate,  Kensington  (994  of  the  Academy  Catalogue),  as  re¬ 
presented  in  Burlington  House,  is  a  clever  adaptation  of 
a  town  mansion  such  as  a  prosperous  merchant  of  James  I.’s 
time  might  have  constructed  at  Aldersgate  or  Bishopsgate, 
with  gabling  well  pyramidized,  the  front  boldly  divided 
by  horizontal  pilaster  strips,  graceful  recessed  galleries,  a  semi¬ 
circular  projecting  balcony,  and  the  doorway  boldly  thrown  back 
under  an  arch.  The  windows  are  filled  with  rectangular  tracery, 
relieved  (as  often  occurs  at  the  date)  by  a  wide  centre  light 
with  semicircular  head  in  the  lower  range.  The  building  itself  is, 
however,  sufficiently  near  completion  to  allow  of  comparison,  and 
we  must  say  that  the  performance  lags  behind  the  intention.  The 
scale  is  too  pinched,  the  pilaster  strips  want  emphasis,  and  the 
tracery,  which  is  of  wood,  is  too  thin.  A  few  more  steps  west¬ 
ward  brings  us  to  Palace  Gate,  where  a  house  has  been  at  least 
externally  completed  in  the  most  rigorous  so-called  Queen  Anne, 
by  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Robson  (983).  The  sky  line  here  is 
thoroughly  Dutch,  while  the  red  and  light  bricks  are  well  con¬ 
trasted  in  the  construction.  But  the  narrow  windows,  with  their 
light-excluding  casements,  conspicuous  in  white  lead,  are  a  note 
very  difficult  to  be  wiped  out,  of  an  artificial  and  scholastic  re¬ 
vival.  Still,  this  composition  contrasts  favourably  with  one 
across  the  same  street,  bearing  the  date  of  1870,  in  which  a 
“  Queen  Anne  ”  outline  is  matched  with  rectangular  tracery  of 
heavy  square  unchamfered  stone  bars,  brick  ornamentation  over  the 
windows  recalling  the  fantastical  pediments  which  cabinet-makers 
of  the  last  century  placed  upon  bureaus  to  carry  plaster  busts,  and 
an  Italian  Gothic  cornice. 

In  contrast  to  the  private  house  of  their  design,  Messrs.  Ste¬ 
venson  and  Robson’s  London  Board  School  (1042)  proves  that  so- 
called  Queen  Anne  may  be  turned  to  practical  convenience  where 
broad  window  spaces  are  needed.  Why  should  these  be  less 
desirable  where  the  comfort  of  a  London  resident  is  in  question  ? 
Mr.  Calcctt  in  his  alterations  to  an  old  front  in  Fleet  Street  (960) 
produces  a  pleasing  architectural  character  by  the  simple  addition 
of  three  well-proportioned  hipped  dormers.  Mr.  Gosling’s  pre¬ 
mises  for  Mr.  Maw  in  Aldersgate  Street  (962)  are  in  fact  in 
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'  watered-down  Elizabethan.  Mr.  Emden  stands  clear  out  of  the 
I  current,  for  he  is  rebuilding  the  Piccadilly  front  of  St.  James's 

Illall  in  Italian  Gothic  (1019).  Mr.  Young,  in  his  Ilaseley  Manor, 
near  Warwick,  keeps  pretty  close  to  the  Tudor  idea,  while  Messrs. 
Belcher’s  clever  Hall  and  Warehouses  for  the  Curriers’  Company  in 
London  Wall  (1022)  reproduce  the  characteristic  brick  Gothic  of 
a  northern  German  town,  of  which  the  Dutch  gabled  mansion  is 
the  capricious  descendant.  Mr.  Beazley’s  house  at  Westgate-on- 
Sea  (10 1 1)  atfects  a  half-timbered  construction  which  would  be 
appropriate  in  the  Weald,  but  is  surely  out  of  place  in  dreary,  tree¬ 
less  Thanet. 

After  all  we  may  be  asked  why  between  taking  this  or  that  phase 
of  modern  Pointed,  and  this  or  that  phase  of  modern  “  Queen 
Anne,”  we  pass  the  one  and  remand  the  other.  We  haw  no 
hesitation  in  replying  that  in  accepting — without  attempting  to 
balance— a  painter’s  picturesqueness  as  characterizing  both  treat¬ 
ments,  we  are  able  in  one  case  to  discover  a  law  of  appropriate 
detail  and  ornament,  and  that  we  miss  such  a  test  in  the  other.  Of 
a  new  Gothic  building  we  can  say,  that  the  outline  is  good  but  the 
detail  is  clumsy,  or  thin,  or  incongruous,  or  an  anachronism,  or  that 
with  excellent  detail  the  mass  fails,  or  perhaps  that  both  qualities 
should  be  marked  as  it  may  be  with  a  plus  or  a  minus  sign.  In 
“  Queen  Anne  ”  there  is  no  such  criterion.  Natural  selection  may 
in  the  reign  of  some  Anne  II.  or  Anne  III.  have  paired  off  mass 
and  detail,  but  at  present  the  practice  of  the  new  method  is 
merely  the  proclamation  on  the  architect's  part  that  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  elements  of  his  structure  his  own  fancy  shall  be  with¬ 
out  appeal  his  referee. 

On  the  whole,  we  take  our  leave  of  the  Queen  Anne  craze  in 
perfect  good  humour  and  with  equal  scepticism.  It  is  an  incident 
in  the  general  revolt  against  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Vitruvius 
and  the  worship  of  the  five  orders  and  the  cornice,  of  which  the 
Gothic  movement  exhibits  the  most  perfect  development,  and  it 
contains  a  germ  of  truth,  inasmuch  as  it  places  adaptation  of  detail 
as  an  essential  of  the  style  of  the  future.  But  it  fails  completely 
in  the  hopeless  task  of  showing  that  the  high  road  of  freedom  lies 
along  the  short  path  strewed  with  the  scanty  and  inconsistent 
repertory  at  the  command  of  an  English  master  builder  between 
1660  and  1714,  even  if  enriched  with  the  more  exuberant  resources 
of  his  Dutch  brother  of  an  earlier  half-century. 

It  will  have  given  innocent  amusement  to  several  able  architects 
and  elicited  animated  conversation  from  their  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters,  and  it  will  have  played  a  not  inconspicuous  part  in  the  rapid 
transformation  of  the  grim  stale  London  of  our  youth  into  a 
city  in  which  the  infinite  variety  of  elevation,  of  sky-line,  of 
material,  and  of  detail,  will  in  conspicuous  disproportion  to  the 
value  of  each  constituent  part  result  in  a  big  whole  of  bewildering 
picturesqueness.  But  the  history  of  the  Queen  Anne  propaganda 
as  the  serious  and  scientific  development  of  a  successful  national 
style  out  of  an  existing  English  type  will  have  been  written  on 
water. 


ANOTHER  MUDDLE. 

IT  is  sometimes  said  that  imprisonment  for  debt  has  been 
abolished  by.  an  Act  of  1 869,  and  when  it  is  answered  that 
debtors  are  still  imprisoned,  the  reply  is  that  this  is  for  contempt 
of  court.  An  example  of— we  will  not  say  the  working,  but  the 
abuse — of  the  Act  of  1869  has  been  lately  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  and.it  would  seem  that  one  at  least  of  the  County 
Court  Judges  believed  his  power  of  imprisonment  for  contempt  to 
be  unlimited.  It  appears  that  William  Smallbone  was  defendant 
in  a  suit  in  equity  instituted  in  a  County  Court  by  his  brother’s 
widow  and  devisee  to  compel  him  to  convey  upon  the  trusts  of 
his  brother’s  will  a  certain  small  property  purchased  from  Small¬ 
bone  by  his  brother  and  paid  for,  but  which  had  not  been  conveyed, 
though  possession  had  been  given.  Smallbone  not  only  defended 
the  suit,  but  prosecuted  an  action  of  ejectment  for  the 
recovery  of  the  land  from  his  brother's  widow.  The  decision, 
which  was  given  in  April  1874,  was  adverse  to  Smallbone; 
he  was  decreed  to  convey  the  land  and  pay  the  plaintiff’s  costs, 
lie  conveyed  the  ^  land,  but,  not  having  paid  the  costs,  he 
was  summoned  in  September  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be 
committed  for  contempt,  and  on  the  i6th  of  that  month  he 
appeared  and  stated  that  lie  was  about  to  sell  some  property  out 
of  the  produce  of  which  he  intended  to  pay  the  costs.  The  Judge 
found  him  guilty  of  contempt,  but  in  consequence  of  his  statement 
directed  that  the  warrant  for  his  committal  should  not  be  executed 
if  within  one  month  he  paid  30k  and  the  balance  within  two 
months.  Not  having  paid  any  portion  of  the  costs,  he  was  on  the 
30th  of  October  committed  to  Winchester  Gaol.  In  February  he 
applied,  through  his  solicitor,  to  the  Judge  for  his  discharge  on 
the  grounds  of  ill  health  and  inability  to  pay,  and  it  was  then 
admitted  that  the  property  which  he  had  expressed  his  intention 
to  sell,  though  worth  300/.,  had  been  sold  to  his  brother  for  200 L, 
out  of  which  1  op l.  was  retained  by  his  brother  for  an  alleged 
debt,  and  Sol.  was  paid  to  the  defendant’s  solicitor  in  discharge  of 
the  defendant’s  own  costs.  The  Judge  thereupon  adjourned  the 
hearing  of  the  application,  to  enable  the  defendant  to  make  some 
reasonable  offer ;  but  none  being  made,  Smallbone  remained  in 
risen  until  the  2nd  of  this  month,  when  he  was  discharged 
y  order  of  Baron  Huddleston.  Thus  far  the  facts  are 
undisputed,  and  whereas  the  power  of  imprisonment  under 
the  Act  of  1869  is  limited  to  six  weeks,  it  appears  that  Small¬ 


bone  was  imprisoned  from  the  30th  of  October  to  the  2nd  of 
Juiy. 

A  question  upon  this  case  was  put  to  the  Attorney-General 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  0.  Lewis  on  Thursday  in  last 
week,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Sir  Richard  Baggallay,  in¬ 
structed  by  “  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Legal  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  of  great  experience,”  made  an  extraordinary 
muddle  of  his  answer.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Attorney- 
General  or  anybody  else  should  know  all  the  law.  Heaven  forbid 
that,  as  a  learned  Judge  once  said  at  JVisi  Prius.  But  a  Law  Officer 
of  the  Crown  usually  possesses  that  practical  knowledge  which 
enables  him — to  use  a  vulgar  phrase — to  smell  a  rat.  The  Attorney- 
General,  however,  failed  to  perceive  that  the  gentleman  of  great 
experience  from  the  Legal  Department  of  the  Treasury  was  putting 
into  his  mouth  an  absurd  statement.  He  was  made  to  say  that 
Baron  Huddleston  discharged  Smallbone,  “  on  the  ground  of 
his  age,  ill-health,  and  inability  to  pay,”  and  Baron  Huddleston, 
although  we  may  suppose  he  would  stand  a  good  deal 
from  the  Government  which  made  him  a  Judge,  could  not  quite 
stand  such  an  official  stultification  as  that.  “  Such,”  said  the 
Attorney-General,  “  as  I  am  informed,  are  the  facts  of  the  case,” 
and  he  felt  bound,  in  his  opinion,  to  add  that  Smallbone’s  im¬ 
prisonment  was  contrary  to  law.  This  was  the  unkindest  cut  of  all. 
He  had  taken  the  trouble  to  think  about  the  case,  and  yet  it  had 
not  occurred  to  him  as  improbable  or  unlikely  that  Baron 
Huddleston  would  mistake  the  law.  “  All  parties  concerned, 
Judge  [of  County  Court],  Registrar,  counsel,  and  solicitors,  were 
apparently  forgetful  of  the  provisions  of  the  Debtors’  Act  of  1 869  ” ; 
and  it  might  be  added  that  the  Attorney-General  himself  only 
imperfectly  remembered  them.  “  It  is  still  more  strange,”  he  said, 
“  that  the  mistake  which  had  been  made  was  not  discovered  when 
the  parties  were  before  Baron  Huddleston,  as  the  defendant  was 
not  discharged  from  prison  on  the  ground  of  any  illegality  or 
irregularity  in  his  committal,  but  upon  grounds  which  were 
quite  consistent  with  its  perfect  legality  and  regularity.”  Very 
strange  indeed,  if  true,  and  strange  that  the  Attorney-General 
should  think  that  possibly  it  might  be  true.  It  was  not 
Baron  Huddleston’s  enemy  that  had  done  this,  but  his  own 
familiar  friend.  They  had  taken  sweet  counsel  together — all  the 
sweeter  because  their  fees  were  paid  by  Government — and  they  had 
sat  together  on  the  Treasury  Bench  and  voted  in  the  same  lobby. 
No  wonder  Baron  Huddleston  was  angry,  especially  as  the  offence 
is  such  as  no  explanation  or  apology  can  repair.  The  Attorney- 
General,  we  may  believe,  was  simply  thoughtless,  and  until  the 
fusion  of  law  and  equity  is  very  complete,  we  must  be  prepared  to 
find  that  lawyers  only  know  thoroughly  the  branch  of  law  in 
which  they  habitually  practise.  But  the  experienced  legal  gentle¬ 
man  from  the  Treasury  has  allowed  it  to  appear  that  he  thought  a 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  capable  of  a  gross  blunder  in  a  matter 
which  he  was  particularly  bound  to  understand.  The  Judges 
of  the  Superior  Courts  are  specially  charged  with  the  duty 
of  guarding  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  when  they  find 
a  man  imprisoned  without  any  colour  of  right,  they  ought 
immediately  to  discharge  him,  not  because  he  is  old  or 
sick,  but  because  he  is  entitled  to  his  freedom.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  Attorney-General  found  himself  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  inviting  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Monday  last,  while  he  stated  to  them  the  substance  of  a  letter 
which  he  had  received  from  Baron  Huddleston.  That  learned 
Judge  appeared  to  consider — and  not  unnaturally — that  the  answer 
of  the  Attorney-General  to  Mr.  0.  Lewis  unfairly  reflected  on 
him,  and  that  the  statement  of  facts  contained  in  that  answer  was 
essentially  inaccurate.  He  appeared  to  be  under  the  impression, 
which  we  must  say  is  not  surprising,  that  the  Attorney-General 
had  charged  him  with  forgetfulness  of  the  Debtors’  Act  of  1 869. 
The  Attorney-General  explains  that  his  observation  that  “  the 
mistake  was  not  discovered  when  the  parties  were  before  Baron 
Huddleston  ”  had  reference  to  the  legal  advisers  of  Smallbone  and 
not  to  the  Judge.  But  this  is  only  saying  that  the  Attorney- 
General  does  not  expect  much  from  Judges  generally,  and  without 
special  reference  to  Baron  Huddleston.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  finds  out 
that  the  Judges  are  not  required  to  be  “  posted  ”  in  the  Debtors’ 
Act  of  1 869,  he  will  certainly  propose  to  cut  down  their  salaries. 
The  legal  advisers  of  Smallbone  would  be  rather  a  poor  lot 
if  they  could  not  find  out  that  he  was  entitled  to  his  discharge  as 
matter  of  right,  but  the  Attorney-General  seems  to  consider  it 
quite  possible  that  they  groped  for  a  long  time  among  the  clauses 
of  the  Act  before  arriving,  with  the  help  of  the'  Judge,  at  this 
conclusion.  According  to  the  information  afforded  to  the  Attorney- 
General,  they  asked  for  his  discharge,  not  upon  the  ground  that 
the  order  for  his  committal  was  illegal,  but  that  he  was  an  old 
man,  ill,  and  unable  to  pay.  If  experienced  legal  gentlemen  at  the 
Treasury  are  able  to  believe  such  fables,  we  almost  wonder  that 
the  “  Claimant”  was  not,  after  all,  too  much  for  them.  We  say 
nothing  about  Judges  or  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  but  if  an 
attorney  does  not  know  his  business,  it  is  likely  to  be  bad 
for  him. 

The  Attorney-General  correctly  reminded  the  House  that  this 
subject  was  not  under  his  cognizance,  that  the  County  Court 
Judges  are  not  responsible  to  him,  and  that  he  possesses  no  means 
of  investigating  any  cases  of  alleged  mistake  on  their  part.  But 
it  is  assumed  that  in  some  way  Government  supervises  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Judges,  and  it  appears  natural  to  put  any  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  their  conduct  either  to  the  Home  Secretary  or  to  the 
Attorney-General  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords,  It  is  remarkable  that,  although 
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these  three  officers  are  supposed  to  manage  amongst  them  the 
duties  which  would  properly  belong  to  a  Minister  of  Justice, 
yet  only  one  of  them  has  any  office  for  the  purpose.  When 
the  Lord  Chancellor  lately  called  upon  a  Coroner  for  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  conduct,  his  secretary  wrote  from  the  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor's  private  house,  just  as  he  would  if  he  had  been  ashing  the 
Coroner  to  dinner.  The  Attorney-General  does  his  business  of  all 
kinds,  public  and  private,  at  his  own  chambers.  It  is,  in  fact,  the 
duty  of  nobody  in  particular  to  answer  such  questions  as  those  of 
Mr.  C.  Lewis,  and  this  accounts  for  the  slovenly  manner  in  which 
they  are  often  answered.  If  Sir  Richard  Baggallay  were  to  be 
appointed  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  he  would  no  doubt  read  up 
the  Debtors’  Act  of  1869,  and  avoid  any  glaring  mistakes  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  a  case  under  it.  He  ought  to  have  remembered  that  Baron 
Huddleston  would  be  likely  todo  thesame.  Unfortunately  he  has  let 
the  world  see  that  an  Attorney-General  thinks  a  Judge  capable  of 
an  absurdity,  or  at  least  does  not  regard  such  absurdity  as  violently 
improbable.  The  Act  of  1869  empowers  any  Court  to  commit  to 
prison  “  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  weeks,  or  until  payment  of 
the  sum  due,”  any  person  who  makes  default  in  payment  of  any 
debt  or  instalment  of  any  debt  due  from  him  in  pursuance  of  any 
order  or  judgment  of  any  Court.  But  this  power  shall  only  be 
exercised  where  it  is  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  that 
the  person  making  default  has  means  to  pay  and  has  refused. 
Subject  to  this  and  other  exceptions,  which  for  our  present  pur¬ 
pose  are  immaterial,  no  person  shall,  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Act,  be  arrested  or  imprisoned  for  making 
default  in  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  As  Mr.  C. 
Lewis  has  given  notice  of  further  questions  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  we  shall  perhaps  obtain  some  elucidation  of  the  mental 
process  by  which  the  County  Court  Judge  arrived  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  he  might  lock  up  Smallbone  without  limit.  A  Bill  is 
pending  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  which  County  Court 
Judges  would  be  deprived  of  the  power  to  make  orders  for  com¬ 
mittal  ;  but  probably  this  Bill  will  be  involved  in  the  same  doom 
as  other  and  more  important  measures.  To  provide  that  the 
power  shall  only  be  exercised  by  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
would  go  nearly  to  abolish  it.  At  present  it  is  pretty  largely  exer¬ 
cised  by  Judges  of  County  Courts,  and  if  it  is  discreetly  exer¬ 
cised,  it  should  be  beneficial.  People  who  can  pay  and  won’t  pay 
must  be  made  to  pay.  That,  we  presume,  was  the  principle  of  the 
Act,  and  we  do  not  quite  see  why  it  should  be  superseded. 
The  Judge  summons  the  debtor  before  him  and  examines 
him  as  to  his  means  of  payment,  and  makes,  or  ought  to  make,  an 
order  for  payment,  by  instalments  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
debtor’s  means.  Gne  of  the  earliest  cases  on  this  Act  occurred  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  present  Lord  Justice  James,  then 
a  Vice-Chancellor,  said,  “  It  has  been  sworn  that  these  defendants 
are  in  receipt  of  good  salaries.  They  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
filing  an  affidavit  in  answer,  and  have  not  done  so.”  He 
made  an  order  for  payment  of  a  sum  of  31/.  due  for  costs  by  instal¬ 
ments  of  1 1.  per  month,  and  in  default  of  payment  the  plaintiff 
might  apply  for  a  committal.  That  seems  a  reasonable  order,  and 
such  as  a  County  Court  Judge  might  be  competent  to  make.  Of 
course,  if  the  sentimental  view  is  to  prevail,  the  Act  will  be 
repealed  or  largely  modified.  But  we  venture  to  think  it  sound 
policy  to  make  people  pay  their  debts,  if  possible.  Even  an  old 
man  in  weak  health  is  capable  of  honesty. 


METROPOLITAN  STREETS  AND  ROADS. 

COMMITTEE  of  the  Society  of  Arts  has  made  a  Report  on 
Street  Paving  and  Cleansing,  and,  whatever  be  the  value  of 
its  conclusions,  we  must  allow  that  it  has  conducted  an  interesting 
inquiry.  The  surface  dirt  of  the  streets  is  found  to  consist  chiefly 
of  horse-dung  combined  with  abraded  granite  and  iron.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  1,000  tons  of  horse-dung  are  deposited  daily  in 
the  streets  of  the  metropolis.  A  great  part  of  the  filth  accumulated 
on  the  skin  must,  therefore,  be  pulverized  refuse  of  this  kind.  The 
domestic  fire  acts  as  a  pump  which  draws  in  the  air  of  the  street, 
and  with  it  the  filth  of  the  street  for  deposit  on  the  person, 
clothes,  and  furniture.  The  estimated  washing-bill  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  is  upwards  of  5,000,000/.  per  annum.  Coal  soot  is  undoubtedly 
contributory  to  skin-dirt,  but  no  great  difference  is  observed  in  the 
filth  of  children  in  winter  as  compared  with  summer.  People 
who  are  nice  in  the  air  they  breathe  as  well  as  in  personal 
cleanliness  are  advised  to  let  as  little  as  possible  of  street  air  enter 
their  houses  except  through  screens  of  wire  gauze.  Various  con¬ 
trivances  are,  as  we  know,  adopted  to  screen  air  and  wash  it  for 
the  use  of  Parliament.  In  addition  to  the  evil  arising  from  dust, 
mischief  is  caused  by  emanations  from  matter  absorbed  between  the 
stones;  and  the  result  is  that  sanitary  science  demands  “imper¬ 
meability  of  street  covering,”  which,  as  we  find  further  on,  the 
authors  of  the  Report  consider  can  be  best  obtained  by  asphalte. 
They  approve,  however,  a  recommendation  urged  by  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston  and.  others,  to  provide  smooth  tracks  for  wheels  distinct  from 
the  provision  for  the  track  and  foothold  of  the  horses.  This  dis¬ 
tinct,  provision  has  long  existed  in  the  cities  of  Northern  Italy,  and 
it  exists  also  in  the  Commercial  Road  at  the  East-end  of  London, 
and  in  some  narrow  streets  in  the  City.  It  is  estimated  that 
the. tractive  force  required  for  transit  would  be  reduced  by  one- 
half  by  adopting  stone  tramways,  and  thus  there  would  be  a 
reduction  of  half  the  dirt  and  dust  of  the  streets.  These  stone 
tramways  may  be,  and  are,  used  both  when  the  rest  of  the 


street  is  paved  with  granite  and  when  it  is  macadamized. 
It  would  appear  that  the  further  extension  of  this  system  would 
be  a  distinct  benefit.  Another  valuable  idea  is  that  of  depending 
for  street  cleansing  on  washing  rather  than  on  sweeping.  But  it 
seems  to  be  admitted  that  unctuous  and  adhesive  mud,  such  as  that 
of  London,  would  require  the  street-sweeping  machine.  We 
should  think,  too,  that  the  use  of  powerful  jets  of  water  supposes 
the  streets  to  be  deserted  more  completely  than  is  often  the  case 
in  London.  It  also  supposes  water  to  be  abundant  and  cheap ; 
but  if  the  same  water  be  used  for  this  as  for  domestic  purposes, 
that  supposition  might  be  questionable.  For  this  purpose  Thames 
water  unfiltered  would  be  suitable,  but  that  water  is  not  generally 
laid  on,  and  the  expense  of  laying  it  on  for  this  special  purpose 
would  be  too  great.  The  Report  says,  indeed,  that  with  a  “  public 
system  of  water  supply  ”  for  the  metropolis  the  expense  would  be 
inconsiderable ;  but  here,  as  in  other  passages  of  the  Report, 
we  are  referred  to  some  age  of  comprehensive  scientific 
management  of  all  these  matters  which  certainly  has  not 
yet  arrived.  The  authors  of  the  Report  sometimes  display 
a  curious  faculty  for  adapting  facts  to  desired  conclusions.  Thus 
they  seem  to  assume  that  the  deaths  in  the  streets,  which  average 
more  than  two  hundred  in  the  year,  arise  from  the  conditions  of 
the  streets  and  of  the  traffic,  whereas  many  accidents  are  caused  by 
careless  driving.  The  evil  of  changes  from  one  system  of  paving 
to  another  does  not  need  to  be  insisted  on.  “  Horses  are  very 
nervous  on  going  from  one  pavement  to  another.”  But  before  we 
can  apply  one  system  of  paving  throughout  we  must  settle  what  it 
shall  be.  The  Report  insists  that  asphalte  would  not  be  slippery 
if  plentifully  washed,  and  this  condition  might  be  ensured  if  there 
were  a  constant  supply  of  water  in  the  mains,  which  again  would 
diminish  the  danger  to  life  from  fire.  It  is  perhaps  true  that 
horses  do  not  hurt  themselves  so  much  when  they  fall  on 
asphalte  as  on  stone,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  find  it 
much  more  difficult  to  get  up.  A  French  Report  which  is 
strongly  favourable  to  asphalte  admits  the  necessity  of  using 
sand  to  help  the  struggling  horses  to  their  feet.  A  shopkeeper  in 
Cheapside  stated  that  he  believed  that  asphalte  was  less  slippery 
than  granite  pavement.  He  put  the  falls  before  his  shop  at  two  a 
day  on  asphalte  as  against  three  on  stone.  Recently  the  slipping 
on  that  line  on  account  of  its  “greasy”  condition  occasioned  an 
outcry  for  better  cleansing,  which  the  authorities  met  by  flooding 
the  street. 

The  recommendation  of  asphalte  by  the  Committee  would  be 
more  forcible  if  it  dealt  more  completely  with  the  objections  to 
this  material.  Ratepayers  approve  of  that  which  lessens  expense, 
and  shopkeepers  of  that  which  diminishes  noise,  but  we  are  not  told 
what  owners  of  houses  say  to  this  form  of  road.  It  is  odd  that  in 
the  same  page  which  speaks  of  the  gain  from  noiselessness  in  wood 
and  asphalte,  the  opinion  is  quoted  of  a  French  Professor,  who  is 
evidently  regarded  as  an  authority,  objecting  to  wood  because  it 
deadens  noise  to  a  degree  that  is  dangerous  for  foot-passengers. 
The  Committee  were  surprised  at  the  few  answers  sent  by  occu¬ 
piers  of  houses  to  questions  propounded  by  them.  But,  on  conside¬ 
ration,  they  became  aware  that  there  are  in  the  City  very  few 
residents  living  and  sleeping  with  their  families.  They  have  all 
removed  to  the  purer  air  and  quiet  of  suburban  residence.  All 
the  Aldermen,  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  their  families,  and  many  even 
of  the  hotel-keepers,  are  stated  to  have  gone  into  the  suburbs. 
“  These  influential  persons  care  the  less  about  the  condition  of  the 
streets  on  account  of  the  shorter  time  they  are  there.”  The  like 
change  which  has  extended  to  other  districts  of  the  metropolis 
requires,  say  the  Committee,  to  be  taken  into  account  in  any  new 
administrative  arrangement  in  respect  to  them.  They  then  state 
certain  observations  of  the  wear  of  asphalte,  which  seem  to  show 
that  the  reduction  in  bulk  is  small,  and  due  to  compression  rather 
than  abrasion.  On  the  other  hand,  we  all  know  that  the  reduction 
in  bulk  of  granite  blocks  used  for  pavement  is  large  and 
rapid.  It  does  not  need  to  quote  figures  to  prove  that 
which  is  constantly  under  our  eyes;  and  if  there  be  less 
abrasion  from  asphalte,  there  must  be  less  dust  and  dirt. 
Tenacity  of  material  is  accompanied  by  a  feeling  almost 
of  elasticity  to  the  tread  of  the  foot,  and  yet  there  is  great 
non-conductibility  of  vibration  or  sound.  "We  assume  that 
these  qualities  are  truly  ascribed  to  asphalte,  but  surely  the  enume¬ 
ration  of  them  falls  short  of  a  demonstration  of  its  utility.  The 
Committee  do  not  of  course  pretend  that  it  is  suitable  to  inclines. 
They  tell  us  that  a  member  of  the  Committee,  who  has  given  much 
attention  to  the  construction  of  roads,  has  been  led  to  propose  a 
new  form  of  road  to  obviate  the  difficulties  as  to  inclines,  and  effect 
economy  in  road  construction  and  wear  and  tear,  reduction  of  dirt, 
and  facility  of  cleansing.  This  plan  is  based  upon  the  Italian 
principle  of  smooth  wheel  tracks,  substituting  hard  and  smooth 
asphalte  for  slabs  of  granite  or  other  stone,  while  the  whole  road, 
the  horse  track  and  the  wheel  track,  would  be  impermeable  and 
washable.  The  horse  track,  as  we  understand,  would  be  composed 
of  a  “concrete  macadam,”  which  would  perhaps  give  sufficient 
foothold  to  horses  ascending  a  hill,  but  the  author  of 
the  plan  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  horses  have  to  come 
downhill.  It  may  be  quite  true,  as  he  says,  that  London 
ought  to  have  been  built,  and  might  have  been  built,  without 
hills,  but  at  any  rate  the  suburbs  of  London  contain  hills  which 
must  always  be  inevitable.  We  should  like  to  know  upon  what 
principle  he  proposes  to  ascend  and  descend  Hampstead  Hill.  The 
“  impermeability  ”  of  streets  is  insisted  on  for  sanitary  reasons^ 
which  are  highly  important  in  towns,  but  lose  much  of  their  value 
as  we  get  into  the  suburbs.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  for  ordi- 
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nary  roads  any  improvement  is  likely  to  be  made  upon  Macadam’s 
plan,  but  it  cannot  fairly  be  applied  when  tbe  material  is  flint, 
which  reduces  itself  to  powder  within  three  weeks,  as  is  stated  to 
be  the  case  in  the  roads  leading  to  the  Crystal  Palace. 

On  the  whole,  we  must  call  this  an  unpractical  Report,  and 
we  think  this  condemnation  is  especially  deserved  by  the  chapter 
which  treats  of  the  application  of  steam-power  to  road  traction. 
The  difficulty  of  using  ordinary  steam-engines  in  crowded  streets 
is,  we  believe,  insuperable ;  for  although  some  horses  may  be 
trusted  to  face  them,  all  horses  will  not,  and  the  mischief  that 
may  be  done  by  a  frightened  horse  is  formidable.  We  are, 
indeed,  told  that  a  “  tireless  ”  locomotive  has  been  employed 
at  New  Orleans.  It  is  supplied  with  water  from  stationary 
boilers,  and  as  this  water  gives  off  steam  to  the  engine,  its 
temperature,  and  the  corresponding  pressure  of  the  steam,  con¬ 
tinually  diminish  until  a  new  station  is  reached,  and  a  fresh 
supply  of  steam  is  taken  in.  The  Report  complains  strongly  of 
the  want  of  unity  of  administration  in  the  metropolis ;  but  the 
defect  seems  rather  to  be  of  plan.  If  it  could  be  settled  what  is 
the  best  kind  of  paving,  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  in 
adopting  it.  But  this  Report  raises  questions  rather  than  settles 
them.  The  testimony  of  Continental  Europe  iu  favour  of  paved 
roads  is  strong,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Macadam’s  system 
is  now  fairly  tried  even  in  this  country,  because  few  roads  are  now 
as  well  maintained  as  they  were  in  the  period  between  the  close  of 
the  great  war  and  the  completion  of  the  chief  railways.  We  should 
certainly  think  that  the  suburban  roads  might  be  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  granite  tramways,  and  as  regards  asphalte, 
we  should  like  to  have  a  full  inquiry  by  some  body 
of  persons  less  crotchety  than  this  Committee  of  the  Society  of 
Arts.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  art  of  literary  composition  should  not 
be  one  of  those  which  the  Society  cultivates.  A  more  unpleasant 
composition  than  this  Report  we  have  seldom  read.  It  flies  off 
from  whatever  may  be  the  subject  in  hand  to  denounce  the  variety 
and  confusion  of  jurisdictions  in  the  metropolis  ;  and  although 
this  is  a  most  important  subject,  it  should  be  dealt  with  separately 
aud  once  for  all.  In  certain  parts  of  North  Wales  they  make  slate 
■serve  for  everything— benches,  bedsteads,  tables,  are  all  made  of  it. 
The  Committee  seem  to  be  possessed  with  a  belief  in  the  universal 
utility  of  asphalte,  and  they  would  think  better  of  the  British  Con¬ 
stitution  if  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  formed  of  the 
composition  called  Val  de  Travers. 


REVIEWS. 


MALLESON’S  NATIVE  STATES  OF  INDIA.* 

THE  appearance  of  this  work  strikes  us  as  singularly  oppor¬ 
tune.  The  recent  proceedings  at  Baroda  have  brought  into 
the  field  a  host  of  writers  who  have  discussed  the  relations  which 
exist,  or  which  they  think  ought  to  exist,  between  the  native 
States  of  India  and  the  British  Government.  Information  regard¬ 
ing  the  rise,  progress,  degradation  and  extinction  of  Hindu  and 
Mohammedan  lamilies,  regarding  their  territories,  tributes, 
and  privileges,  regarding  the  peculiarities  of  their  climate, 
and  the  tribes  over  which  they  exercise  or  claim  supre¬ 
macy,  is  certainly  to  be  had  in  standard  works  by  Anglo-Indian 
authors,  and  can  be  extracted  from  arrays  of  Blue-books  at 
the  India  Office.  But  some  of  these  works  are  out  of  print; 
others  are  not  easy  of  access.  Mr.  C.  U.  Aitchison’s  Collection  of 
Treaties,  each  of  which  is  prefaced  by  a  concise  historical  sum¬ 
mary  of  events,  stands  out  pre-eminent  for  accuracy  and  clearness. 
But  for  those  who  want  one  volume  to  take  the  place  of  eight, 
Colonel  Malleson’s  new  work  is  excellently  suited.  The  author 
makes  no  pretensions  to  original  views  or  independent  research.  He 
has  laid  under  contribution,  besides  the  collection  of  State  papers 
just  mentioned,  Sir  John  Malcolm,  Wilks’s  Mysore,  Mr.  Grant- 
Duff’s  History  of  the  Mahrattas,  and  the  delightful  but  somewhat 
discursive  Annals  of  Rajasthan.  He  has,  of  course,  not  overlooked 
such  weighty  authorities  as  Mill  and  Elphinstone,  and  he  has 
gleaned  from  gazetteers,  summaries,  articles  iu  Oriental  Reviews 
and  Asiatic  Journals,  a  mass  of  facts  which,  if  hard  and  un¬ 
interesting,  are  yet  most  necessary  to  be  mastered  by  all  who 
would  enlighten  the  English  public  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
laying  an  indictment  against  a  quasi-independent  ruler,  or  as  to  the 
■exact  etiquette  to  be  observed  during  the  tour  of  the  Prince  of 
W  ales. 

Colonel  Malleson  has  been  before  the  public  as  a  successful 
author  for  nearly  twenty  years.  One  of  the  most  common  com¬ 
plaints  made  by  the  Indian  official  of  the  present  day  was  touched 
on  incidentally  by  the  member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs  in  his  recent 
articles  in  the  Contemporary  Review.  It  is  that  hardworked  men 
have  no  time  to  generalize  their  conclusions.  Sinecures  have  long 
been  swept  away.  Offices  which  admitted  of  some  leisure  for 
scholarly  research  or  historical  investigation  are  now  amalgamated 
with  others.  New  duties  have  been  imposed  on  men  who  were 
already  severely  tasked.  District  officers  live  under  threats  of 
visitations  similar  to  that  which  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  intended 
for  his  disobedient  son.  They  may  not  have  to  ogle  an  ill- 
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featured  partner  all  day  and  to  sit  up  writing  sonnets  to  her  all 
night,  but  they  are  required  to  visit  gaols,  dispensaries, 
hospitals  and  ferries,  rest-houses,  and  subdivisional  courts,  at  some 
time  or  other  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  afterwards  to  satisfy 
Accountants  and  Commissioners  by  the  regulated  number  of  de¬ 
scriptive^  paragraphs  and  by  the  full  tale  of  statistical  columns. 
From  this  fate  Colonel  Malleson  has  been  rescued  by  three  suc¬ 
cessive  Viceroys,  and  for  the  last  five  years  he  has  filled  the  post 
of  Guardian  to  the  Maharaja  of  Mysore,  for  which  he  was 
specially  selected  by  the  late  Lord  Mayo.  It  must  be  obvious 
that  the  position  is  one  which  demands  tact,  good  sense,  and 
judicious  supervision,  rather  than  close  confinement  at  the  desk. 
Indeed,  the  strict  discharge  of  duties  by  a  conscientious  guardian 
is  not  in  the  least  incompatible  with  his  turning  an  ample  leisure 
to  good  account;  while  in  one  sense  his  office  is  far  more 
important  than  one  which  consists  in  the  collection  of  public 
revenue  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  pounds,  or  the  punctual 
decisions  of  cases  involving  property  and  life.  To  instil  into 
a  native  sovereign  the  first  principles  of  statecraft  may  lead  to 
more  striking  results  in  the  future  than  to  have  governed  a  British 
province  for  five  years  by  schools,  roads,  dispensaries,  and  taxa¬ 
tion  levied  in  strict  harmony  with  political  economy.  The  weakest 
point  in  Orientalism  has  been  the  early  training  of  the  sons  of 
successful  and  acknowledged  rulers.  Adversity,  hard  knocks, 
and  oppression  elevate  a  commandant  of  irregulars  into  the 
founder  of  a  powerful  dynasty  and  the  capable  ruler  of  a  great 
State.  But  few  natives  can  stand  prosperity.  We  of  course  have 
tried  various  means  to  teach  a  youngRajput  orMahratta  prince,  bom 
in  the  purple,  the  commonest  rudiments  of  government.  We 
have  lavished  on  him  grandmotherly  advice.  We  have  taken  minors, 
heirs  to  estates  in  our  own  provinces,  under  the  Court  of  Wards. 
We  have  administered  principalities  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  tempo¬ 
rarily,  until  the  young  princes  came  of  age.  The  experiment  of  a 
Rajkumar  college,  or  Eton,  for  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy  is  at 
this  moment  being  tried  with  some  success.  It  was  rightly 
thought  that,  if  the  despotic  ruler  of  Mysore  was  to  be  qualified 
to  raise  and  expend  properly  a  revenue  of  nearly  1,100, 000k 
from  a  population  of  5  millions,  covering  27,000  square  miles, 
this  consummation  would  be  best  attained  by  placing  him 
under  the  guardianship  of  a  highly-educated  official,  and  by  giving 
no  opening  for  the  intrigues  of  priests,  parasites,  and  vile  old 
women.  And  if  Colonel  Malleson  shall  succeed  in  turning  out  a 
genuine  specimen  of  the  benevolent  despot,  and  not  a  weak  puppet 
or  a  savage  tyrant ;  if  the  sovereign  of  this  splendid  region  shall 
show  no  inclination  to  oscillate  between  the  debaucheries  of  Nero 
and  the  rapine  of  Yerres  ;  if  he  shall  not  hide  the  sensuality  of  the 
harem  beneath  the  drapery  and  veneer  conferred  by  an  education 
in  Gray’s  Odes  and  Goldsmith's  Essays ;  if  his  religious  creed  shall 
be  something  higher  and  better  than  a  belief  in  expensive  cere¬ 
monies,  ridiculous  cosmogony,  and  childish  explanations  of  the 
Divine  attributes ;  if  he  engrafts  on  his  ancestral  traditions  and 
customs  something  beyond  a  mere  capacity  to  enjoy  beefsteaks 
and  to  consume  pale  ale — if,  in  short,  he  shows  himself  vigorous, 
just,  enlightened,  and  able  to  use  his  unrivalled  opportunities  for 
the  good  of  his  subjects,  his  own  honour,  and  the  permanence  of 
his  dynasty — then,  most  assuredly,  Colonel  Malleson  will  have 
amply  justified  his  own  selection,  and  will  have  silenced  the 
criticism  of  those  who  think  that  Lord  Salisbury’s  policy  of  1 867 
is  a  mere  attempt  to  rear  heart  of  oak  in  a  dark  cellar  or  to  set 
upright  an  empty  sack. 

The  author  has  shown  judgment  in  the  arrangement  and  division 
of  his  work.  He  groups  together  the  native  principalities  by 
their  geographical  position,  and  not  by  their  extent,  area,  or 
political  significance.  The  reader  is  not  distracted  by  having  to 
hurry  from  Sindia  to  the  Nizam,  or  from  Cashmere  to  Travancore, 
because  of  some  similarity  in  their  status  or  engagements.  The 
whole  Indian  panorama  is  divided,  in  fact,  into  six  tableaux. 
First  in  historical  dignity  come  the  Rajput  States,  eighteen  in 
number,  of  which  fifteen  are  Rajput  pure,  two  are  Jat,  and  one 
is  Mohammedan,  that  well-known  principality  of  Tonk.  It  was 
by  not  following  the  precedent  afforded  by  the  deposition  of  its 
Nawab  that  we  drifted  into  the  exemphmi  trahens  perniciem 
veniens  in  cevum  in  the  case  of  the  Gaikwar.  Next  come  the 
great  chiefs  of  Central  India,  and  they  are  succeeded  by  those  of 
Bundelcund,  neither  Rajputs  nor  Mahrattas,  but  known  as 
Bhagelas  or  Bundelas.  Of  the  origin  of  the  latter  Colonel 
Malleson  gives  a  curious  explanation,  characteristic  of  Oriental 
habits  of  thought.  From  Bundelcund  we  go  to  Western 
India,  to  Cutch,  Kolhapore,  Sawunt  Warree,  and  Baroda. 
Southern  India  gives  us  two  very  large  principalities,  Mysore  and 
Hyderabad ;  and  two  of  moderate  size,  Cochin  and  Travancore. 
The  section  of  Northern  India  comprises  Cashmere,  the  various 
Sikh  States,  and  Bahawulpore.  The  petty  chiefships  scattered 
all  over  the  Indian  peninsula,  from  Tipperah  in  Eastern  Bengal  to 
Kattywar  in  the  presidency  of  Bombay,  and  from  Puddocotta  in 
Madras  to  Garhwal  in  the  Himalayas,  are  collected  together  in  the 
final  or  seventh  chapter,  under  the  title  of  “  Minor  and  Mediatized 
Chiefs.”  There  is  thus  every  gradation  of  power,  from  the 
Mahratta  sovereign  who  maintains  a  disciplined  army — horse,  foot, 
and  artillery— exercises  a  criminal  jurisdiction  exceeding  that  of 
Highland  chieftains  before  1745,  and  has  a  Resident  accredited  to 
his  Court,  down  to  the  Thakur  who  holds  two  or  three  villages  on 
a  quit  rent  of  one  thousand  rupees. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  history  of  many  of  these  families  is 
not  attractive  or  edifying,  and  the  volume,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ordinary  reader,  is  liable  to  the  standard  objections  brought 
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against  all  summaries,  however  pregnant  with  instruction  or 
excellently  packed  with  facts.  Oriental  names,  spelt  after  a 
system  of  transliteration  which  is  the  delight  of  pedants  and  the 
despair  of  scholars,  are  plentifully  scattered  over  every  page. 
Assassinations,  violent  transitions,  examples  of  cruelty,  treachery, 
confiscation,  incapacity,  impart  a  family  likeness  to  successive 
groups  of  Rajputs,  Mahrattas,  and  Mohammedans.  Here  and 
there  the  career  of  a  vigorous  prince  affords  the  writer  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  he  does  not  throw  away.  The  sketches  of  Madhaji 
Sindia,  “  the  ablest  statesman  ”  and  the  “  most  far-seeing  ”  warrior 
of  the  Mahrattas ;  the  account  of  Bhopal  and  of  its  late  ruler,  the 
Secundra  Begum,  whose  administrative  talents  would  hardly  dis¬ 
credit  the  school  of  Monro  or  Thomason ;  and  that  of  Mysore,  a 
country  which  we  handed  hack  to  the  Plindu  family  overthrown 
by  the  celebrated  grandson  of  a  Lahore  trooper,  are  very  good  speci¬ 
mens  of  luminous  historical  exposition.  Colonel  Malleson,  of  course, 
leaves  the  historic  Hyder  and  Tippoo  to  the  ordinary  narrator  of 
battles  and  sieges.  But  one  anecdote  regarding  the  former,  if  not 
new,  is  certainly  not  often  quoted.  It  suited  this  Eastern  Caporal  to 
have  a  puppet  or  sham  Raj  a  chosen  from  the  children  of  the  dynasty 
which  he  had  supplanted.  And  one  little  fellow,  invited  at  a  child’s 
feast  to  make  his  selection  amongst  fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  toys, 
took  up  a  brilliant  dagger  in  his  right  hand,  and  afterwards  a  lime 
in  his  left.  “  That  is  the  Raja,”  said  the  astute  soldier  ;  “his  first 
care  is  military  protection ;  his  second  to  realize  the  produce  of  his 
dominions.”  Put  in  a  slightly  different  shape,  this  is  the  very 
moral  conveyed  to  the  unlucky  borderer  who  was  expelled  from 
the  cavern  on  the  Eildon  Hills  by  the  magician,  for  sounding 
the  trumpet  before  he  was  ready  to  fight : — 

“  Woe,  woe  !  ”  lie  cried,  “  thou  coward,  that  ever  thou  wert  horn  ; 

Why  drew  ye  not  the  knightly  sword,  before  ye  blew  the  hom  ?  ” 

We  may  be  quite  certain,  however,  that  Hyder  had  never  heard  of 
the  Border  Minstrelsy,  or  of  Walter  Scott. 

This  publication  of  Colonel  Malleson,  as  we  began  by  remarking, 
is  to  us  chiefly  valuable  for  its  lessons  and  deductions.  We  are 
sorry  to  say,  however,  that  the  author  has  accepted  some  of  the  com¬ 
monplaces  which  are  propounded  on  platforms  by  philanthropists 
who  insist  on  it  that  the  natives  were  far  more  comfortable  under 
Akbar  than  under  Wellesley;  in  the  hands  of  Shah  Jehan  than  in 
those  of  Lawrence  or  of  Bentinck.  The  Mohammedan  Govern¬ 
ment,  he  says,  “  lived  in  the  country,  acting  and  reacting  on  the 
people.”  And  he  goes  on  to  explain  how  the  splendour  of  their 
courts  and  the  wealth  of  their  aristocracy  redounded  to  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  while  the  administration  of  public  affairs  was  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  who  formed  the  civil 
administration  and  shared  in  the  command  of  the  armies.  He 
adds  that  these  advantages  touch  the  mainspring  of  national  life 
and  prosperity,  and  that  they  fail  in  our  system.  Now  no  more 
enlightened,  acute,  and  well-informed  traveller  than  Bernier  ever 
wrote  about  India,  and  he  wrote  just  two  centuries  ago.  There 
are  pages  after  pages  of  his  which  tell  a  very  different  story. 
He  had.  neither  constituents  to  gratify,  nor  theories  to  support 
by  subsequent  exhumation  of  facts,  nor  predictions  to  be  squared 
with  events  ;  and  yet  his  deductions  as  to  comfort  and  prosperity 
are  the  very  reverse.  As  regards  the  admission  of  natives 
to  higher  offices,  Colonel  Malleson  appears  to  forget  that  even 
such  men  as  Akbar  must  have  taken  into  service  the  supple 
and  astute  Hindus  just  as  he  found  them,  without  requiring 
a  high  standard  of  official  integrity  and  virtue.  The  Moham¬ 
medans,  far  mightier  with  the  sword  than  effete  or  undisci¬ 
plined  Rajas,  had  no  monopoly  of  administrative  skill,  and  hardly 
any  ideal  of  public  morality.  A  Mussulman  Subahdar  or  Viceroy 
delegated  to  distant  provinces  was  probably  very  little,  if  at  all, 
superior  to  the  ancient  representatives  of  the  States  of  Vidarbha, 
Magadha,  or  Gour,  who,  but  for  the  Moguls  and  Pathans,  would 
have  been  collecting  the  revenue  and  dispensing  the  patriarchal 
system  of  the  stick,  the  knife,  and  the  hot  irons,  which  we  read 
about  in  Manu.  If  the  natives  wish  to  share  “  in  the  principal 
offices  of  the  administration,”  they  must  ascend  to  our  level,  and 
discard  the  lax  notions  and  the  pliant  morality  with  which  they 
imbue  all  social  and  political  life.  One  main  justification  of 
our  being  in  India  at  all  is  that  we  do  not  intend  to  admit 
natives  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  their  own  country  except 
on  our  principles.  As  to  the  command  of  the  armies,  the  less 
said  of  this  the  better.  It  is  possible  to  conceive,  in  some  distant 
future,  the  appointment  of  a  native  financier  or  prefect  in  a  British 
State.  The  appointment  of  General  Jai  Mangul  Sing  or  of 
Brigadier  Ashraf-ud-Dowlah  to  command  the  Umballa  or  the 
Allahabad  Division,  with  English  regiments  under  him,  does  not, 
to  our  thinking,  enter  even  into  the  category  of  pleasing  prospects 
or  seductive  dreams. 

But  the  work  suggests  several  other  topics  of  the  gravest  cha¬ 
racter.  At  the  time  of  the  renewal  of  the  last  Charter  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  certain  statistical  papers  showed  that  the  native  States  of 
India  covered  an  area  of  more  than  700,000  square  miles,  contained 
races  numbering  more  than  50  millions,  and  enjoyed  revenues  of 
more  than  10  millions.  The  military  forces  of  the  same  States 
then  aggregated  400,000;  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery.  The  total 
tribute  paid  to  us  by  these  feudatories  barely  exceeded  one  million. 
Recent  statements  tend  to  prove  that  the  total  of  the  inhabitants,  of 
the  forces,  and  of  the  revenues,  was  probably  understated,  or  has 
since  increased.  Now  these  Rajas  contribute  a  sum  to  the  Imperial 
treasury  which  is  ludicrously  disproportionate  to  the  security  and 
protection  which  they  enjoy  under  our  rule,  and  to  their  opportu¬ 
nities  for  developing  commerce  and  amassing  wealth.  Eoreign 


invasion  is  simply  impossible.  Equally  impossible  is  it  that 
Sindia  should  march  a  detachment  of  his  troops  into  Indore, 
or  that  two  of  the  oldest  Rajput  princes  should  settle  by  the 
sword  a  dispute  as  to  precedence.  A  third  contingency, 
that  of  the  rebellion  of  ill-used  masses  against  the  cruelties  or 
exactions  of  an  irresponsible  despot,  is  also  beyond  the  pale  of 
ordinary  chances.  While,  then,  the  princes  of  the  first  or  second  rank 
owe  us  much,  the  host  of  chiefs  of  the  third  rank,  numbering  more 
than  three  hundred  in  Colonel  Malleson’s  catalogue,  literally  owe 
us  everything.  There  is  not  one  of  these  gentlemen  who  might  not 
be  absorbed,  annexed,  or  “  requisitioned”  to-morrow  by  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  but  for  our  presence.  And  scores  of  cases  happen  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  which  the  British  public  hears  and  cares  nothing,  when 
the  interference  of  the  Viceroy  is  sought  for  successfully  to  save  a 
State  from  bankruptcy,  a  family  from  extinction,  a  whole  people 
from  despair.  Now  the  main  deduction  we  draw  from  records  like 
the  present  is  that  there  must  be  henceforth  an  end  of  any  attempt 
to  erect  a  new  tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  mal-administration,  or 
any  other  contingency  arising  in  these  semi-civilized  States.  The 
late  well-meant  endeavour  to  make  the  Old  Bailey  paramount  over 
the  Eoreign  Office  should  never  be  repeated,  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  that  Lord  Salisbury  founds  a  sufficient  argument  “  against  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  procedure,  if  unhappily  a  similar  occasion 
for  it  was  ever  to  arise.”  The  Viceroy  cannot  again  be  permitted 
to  shift  his  own  responsibility  to  a  Commission,  or  to  invent  a  new¬ 
fangled  machinery,  however  eminent  the  offender  or  however  deli¬ 
cate  the  subject  of  dispute.  He  must  vigorously  govern  this  motley 
congress  of  powers  and  principalities  by  his  own  sense  of  what 
is  due  to  the  equities  which  they  can  claim,  and  to  the  dignity  and 
authority  which  he  is  bound  to  uphold.  If  he  does  wrong,  there 
is  a  direct  appeal  from  him  to  the  responsible  Minister  in  this 
country  and  to  the  British  Parliament.  We  thank  Colonel  Malle¬ 
son  for  enabling  us  to  point  this  moral. 


MURRAY’S  HANDBOOKS  FOR  NORTHUMBERLAND.* 

THESE  are  severally  the  latest  editions  of  these  Handbooks,  and 
there  is  only  the  difference  of  a  year  in  the  date  of  the  two. 
But  the  difference  in  knowledge  and  in  the  capacity  for  taking  in 
knowledge  which  is  displayed  in  the  two  is  less  that  of  a  year  than 
of  a  generation.  The  two  together  take  in  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  Northumberland,  as  it  stood  after  the  first  advance  of  the 
Scottish  power.  And  they  are  properly  divided  according  to  the 
two  great  divisions  of  that  kingdom.  But  Deira  and  Bernicia  have 
clearly  fallen  into  different  hands,  and  Deira  has  fallen  into  far 
better  hands  than  Bernicia.  The  Yorkshire  book  shows  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  history,  a  general  grasp  of  things,  a  readiness  to  make 
use  of  the  latest  lights,  which  are  utterly  wanting  in  the  book  for 
Durham  and  Northumberland.  .The  author  of  the  latter  makes  a 
kind  of  excuse  in  his  Preface,  because  “  the  interest  of  the  northern 
counties  rests  mainly  on  the  habits  and  customs  of  their  people, 
both  as  they  are  seen  at  present,  and  as  they  are  handed  down  by 
the  ballads  and  traditions  of  former  times.”  There  are  so  many 
stories  of  “  heroic  exploits  and  romantic  adventures  ”  that  “a  resi¬ 
dent,  to  whom  these  stories  are  familiar,  would  consider  no  hand¬ 
book  of  any  value  which  confined  itself  to  the  mere  description  of 
places  and  buildings,  which  would  be  all  that  would  be  required 
in  a  southern  county.”  Now  we  altogether  deny  both  that  heroic 
exploits  and  romantic  adventures  are  confined  to  the  northern 
counties,  and  that  mere  description  of  places  and  buildings 
would  be  enough  in  a  southern  county.  There  are  plenty  of 
ballads  and  traditions  in  the  South  also,  though  we  do 
not  say  that  they  are  so  thick  on  the  ground  as  they 
are  in  the  North.  And  both  in  the  North  and  the  South 

something  is  needed  besides  ballads  and  traditions,  besides 
descriptions  of  places  and  buildings.  A  handbook  of  such  pre¬ 
tensions  as  those  published  by  Mr.  Murray  should  be  written  in 
a  spirit  of  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  local  history.  By  this 
we  mean  both  the  distinct  history  of  the  district,  where  there  is 
any,  and  the  contributions  of  the  district  to  the  general  history  of 
the  country.  Now  the  Yorkshire  book  is  written  in  this  spirit  -t 
the  Durham  and  Northumberland  book  is  not.  Or,  it  might 
be  more  accurate  to  say  that  the  one  has  been  revised  in  such 
a  spirit  and  the  other  has  not.  For  we  remember  the  Yorkshire 
book  in  a  former  state  of  being,  and  it  was  not  then  what  it 
is  now.  In  short,  the  difference  between  the  two  is  very  aptly 
marked  out  in  their  several  title-pages.  The  Durham  and 
Northumberland  book  may  have  been  “  revised  ” ;  but  it  is  the 
Yorkshire  book  only  that  has  been  “  thoroughly  revised.” 

The  difference  begins  in  the  Introduction.  The  writer  of  the 
Yorkshire  book,  in  his  general  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  district, 
shows  that  he  has  really  mastered  the  history  of  southern 
Northumberland,  while  the  two  Introductions  to  the  two  counties 
comprised  in  the  other  book  show  equally  that  their  author  has  not 
mastered  the  history  of  northern  Northumberland.  His  sketch  of 
the  history  of  Durham  is  hardly  more  than  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  the  bishopric,  but  it  takes  care  to  confound  the  most  important 
points  in  the  history  of  the  bishopric.  For  instance,  the  writer 
tails  into  the  vulgar  way  of  talking  about  monks  when  there  were 
no  monks.  Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  the  monks  were 

*  A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Durham  and  Northumberland.  New  and 
revised  Edition.  London  :  Murray.  1873. 

A  Handbook  for  Travellers  in  Yorkshire.  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised.  London :  Murray.  1874. 
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brought  from  Jarrow  and  Monkwearmouth  to  Durham  under 
William  of  St.  Carilef,  though  oddly  enough  the  secular  priests  who 
had  before  held  the  church  had  a  fancy  for  choosing  monks  as  their 
bishops,  and  though  the  monastic  historian  of  Durham  tries  rather 
to  slur  over  the  fact  hy  using  vague  words  whenever  he  has  to 
speak  ®f  the  secular  canons.  In  the  Handbook  we  get  monks  in  the 
days  of  Ealdhun,  and  the  schemes  of  Watcher,  carried  out  by  his 
successor  William,  are  wiped  out.  So,  when  we  get  to  the 
church  of  Durham  itself,  the  description  is  of  the  most  un¬ 
intelligent  kind.  Of  the  remarkable  history  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  minster,  marking,  as  they  do,  one  of  the  great  epochs  in 
the  history  of  architecture,  the  contrast  between  the  magnificent 
work  of  the  Bishop  in  the  choir  and  the  feeble  continuation  of 
the  monks— when  the  monks  did  come — in  the  transept,  though  the 
tale  is  so  clearly  told  by  the  local  historian,  not  a  word  seems  to 
have  reached  the  author  of  the  Handbook.  All  that  he  can  do  is 
to  use  his  paste  and  scissors,  and  to  make  extracts  from  Billings,  a 
writer  who  fancied  that  the  pulpit  in  the  refectory  at  Carlisle  was 
a  confessional,  and  drew  a  picture  of  it  accordingly.  At  Monk¬ 
wearmouth,  just  iu  the  same  way,  he  shows  no  understanding 
whatever  of  the  process  by  which  the  porch  of  Benedict  Biscop 
grew  into  the  present  tower,  though  the  whole  thing  had  been 
brought  to  light  some  years  before  the  Handbook  was  printed. 
This  description  is  about  as  lucky  as  the  illustration  given  in  Mr. 
Parker’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architecture. ,  where 
the  most  characteristic  features  were  left  out,  and  things  which 
never  were  there  put  in  instead.  Some  further  points  have  indeed 
been  brought  to  light  still  more  recently,  hut  neither  the  de¬ 
scription  in  the  Handbook  nor  Mr.  Parker's  woodcut  gives  any 
notion  of  what  was  plain  to  be  seen  at  the  time  when  they  were 
both  published.  So,  when  he  passes  from  Durham  into  Northumber¬ 
land,  there  is  the  same  utter  lack  of  intelligence,  even  when 
tbe  description  is  not  positively  inaccurate.  Nothing,  for  instance, 
can  show  less  understanding  of  the  time,  even  when  the  statements 
are  not  actually  wrong,  than  the  account  of  the  Northumbrian 
earls  in  p.  139.  And  more  grotesque  still  is  the  statement  next 
before,  how  “  in  547  a  Saxon  called  Ida  the  Flamebearer  landed 
on  the  English  coast  and  became  king  of  Bernicia.”  It  would  have 
been  hardly  possible  to  devise  a  sentence  which  more  carefully  got 
rid  of  all  that  is  characteristic  in  the  early  history  of  the  Northum¬ 
brian  kingdom. 

In  all  these  points  the  Yorkshire  hook  is  a  marked  contrast. 
Here  and  there  doubtless  it  might  still  be  improved,  hut  it  every¬ 
where  shows  real  work  from  the  best  sources.  There  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  introductory  sketch  of  the 
history  of  Deira  and  the  introductory  sketch  of  the  history  of  Ber- 
nicia,  and  there  is  all  the  difference  iu  the  world  between  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  history  of  the  minster  at  York  and  the  description  of 
the  minster  at  Durham.  At  Kirkdale  the  writer  of  the  account 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Associated  Societies  might  have  learned 
something  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  building  about  which  he  was 
writing,  if  he  had  only  taken  the  trouble  to  look  in  the  Handbook. 
At  Lastinghamwe  are  not  quite  sure  that  the  writer  of  the  Hand¬ 
book  fully  understood  the  singular  and  very  difficult  history  of  the 
church ;  but  at  all  events  he  came  far  nearer  to  doing  so  than  the 
describer  who  has  come  since.  And,  fresh  from  the  confusions  of 
the  writer  of  the  Durham  book  about  the  Northumbrian  earls,  it  is 
a  comfort  to  turn  to  the  account  in  the  Yorkshire  hook  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Standard,  "where  the  true  position  of  David  is  much 
more  clearly  put,  though  it  is  a  pity  to  talk  about  the  eldest  son 
of  the  King  of  Scots  as  Prince  Henry.  And  so,  wherever  we  turn 
through  tbe  two  books,  we  tind  that  in  the  Durham  book  the 
chief  historical  or  architectural  fact  of  the  place  is  either  left 
out  or  slurred  over  or  told  in  the  dull  way  of  one  who  does  not 
thoroughly  understand  it ;  while  in  the  Yorkshire  book  all 
these  things  are  carefully  attended  to,  and  are  told  for 
the  most  part  in  a  clear  and  correct  way,  with  references  to 
the  best  sources,  old  and  new.  The  one  writer,  in  short,  has 
kept  himself  abreast  of  the  advances  in  knowledge  which  have 
been  made  in  later  years  on  all  these  points,  while  the  other 
has  either  never  heard  of,  or  has  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  to,  all  that 
scholars  have  been  doing  for  some  years  past.  It  is  amusing  to  go 
with  our  present  guide  to  Coningsborough  and  Sprotborough,  and 
to  see  how  calmly  the  inventions  both  of  the  twelfth  century  and 
of  the  nineteenth  are  laid  aside.  We  are  told  how  Wace  and 
Layamon  “  and  many  a  later  chronicler  ”  have  followed  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth.  “  So  has,”  the  Handbook  goes  on,  “  Mr.  Scott 
Surtees,  the  present  vicar  of  Sprotborough.  in  his  Waifs  and  Strays 
of  Northumber  History,  an  ingenious  writer,  whose  arguments  in 
roof  of  Geoffrey's  assertions  are  not  likely  to  be  accepted  by  many 
eside  himself.1’  Presently,  at  Sprotborough  itself,  we  read, 
“  According  to  Mr.  Surtees,  Sprotborough  is  one  of  the  centres  of 
early  English  history ;  but  the  tourist  who  desires  to  examine  its 
pretensions  must  he  referred  to  the  book  in  which  they  are  set 
forth.”  Then  our  guide  cruelly  adds: — “  To  most  persons  Sprot¬ 
borough  will  seem  a  place  of  no  very  great  interest,  with  a  church 
containing  some  ancient  portions,  and  a  singular  stone  chair,  with 
grotesque  sculpture,  which  Mr.  Surtees,  who  makes  Sprotborough 
the  ‘  Campodunum  ’  of  Bede,  thinks  ‘may  have  witnessed  the 
rites  both  of  Coili  and  Paulinus.’  It  is  not  earlier  than  the 
thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.”  It  is  however  hard  to  pass 
by  the  undoubted  fact  that  Sprotborough  and  its  neighbour 
Barnborough  are  both  among  the  few  places  in  Yorkshire  which 
are  not  marked  as  “  waste  ”  in  Domesday.  And,  while  we  are  told 
of  the  rector  of  Sprotborough,  who  believes  in  Geoffrey,  one 
might  have  looked  for  eome  mention  of  the  rector  of  Barnborough, 


who  has  re-edited  Giraldus  and  has  given  us  St.  Hugh.  From 
Sprotborough  we  turn  by  a  natural  impulse  to  Stamfordbridge — 
if  we  had  any  East-Anglian  Handbook  beside  us  we  would  turn 
to  Cromer — and  there  we  find  that  the  version  of  the  Handbook 
follows,  not  the  last  lights,  but  the  last  lights  hut  one.  That  is  to 
say,  Stamfordbridge  is  left  at  Stamfordbridge.  It  is  not  moved 
to  some  other  place,  we  forget  exactly  where,  but  most  likely,  if 
not  within  the  parish  of  Sprotborough,  at  any  rate  within  the 
postal  delivery  of  Doncaster. 

At  Goodmanham,  the  Godmundingaham  of  Breda,  the  scene  of 
the  famous  iconoclastic  exploit  of  Coifi,  the  Handbook  tells  us  that 
“  there  are  some  traces  of  a  vallum  encircling  the  churchyard.”  We 
will  not  say  that  there  are  not,  but,  though  we  wished  very  much 
to  find  them,  we  failed  in  the  search.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
good  authority  for  saying  that  the  “  extensive  and  strange-looking 
earthworks  in  a  field  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of  the 
church,”  whatever  they  are,  are  not  wholly  “  caused  by  a  modem 
chalk-pit.”  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  writer  mentions  only  to 
cast  aside  the  tale  of  St.  John  of  Beverley  being  a  Master  of 
Arts  of  Oxford  and  Fellow  of  University  College ;  but  we  should 
have  liked  some  stronger  protest  than  the  words,  “  not  to  add  that 
St.  John  had  been  dead  nearly  a  century  before  the  birth  of  Alfred, 
the  traditional  founder  of  the  University.”  In  other  places  the 
writer  of  this  Handbook  has  shown  himself  quite  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  real  tradition  and  wilful  falsehood. 

On  the  whole,  if  the  publisher  of  this  useful  series  will  take  our 
advice,  he  will  call  in  his  Northumberland  and  Durham  hook, 
which  is  of  very  little  use,  and  have  it  rewritten  by  the  reviser  of 
the  Handbook  for  Yorkshire. 


THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  TERESA.* 

I!>  ELIGION  has  at  all  times  offered  woman  an  undisputed  field 
for  the  development  and  exercise  of  her  highest  powers. 
However  repressed  elsewhere,  she  may  here  find  scope  for  what  is 
exceptionally  great  or  emotional  in  her  nature.  We  cannot  wonder, 
therefore,  that  in  days  when  the  question  of  woman’s  place  and 
influence  is  regarded  by  many  of  themselves  a9  the  question  of 
the  hour,  all  harbingers  of  the  movement  should  be  sought  out  and 
exhibited,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  their  services  as  leaders,  their 
principles  and  tbe  cause  they  advocated  should  sink  into  secondary 
questions  as  compared  with  their  power  in  working  out  and  their 
success  in  achieving  their  aims.  Women  of  the  most  diverse  and 
antagonistic  opinions  can  meet  on  the  same  ground  and  express  a 
kindred  enthusiasm  for  one  who  has  proved  to  the  world  what 
woman  can  do.  The  compiler  of  the  present  volume,  in  her  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  great  qualities  of  her  heroine,  writes  as  if  uncon¬ 
scious  of  theological  differences,  and  triumphs  “  in  the  vessel  of 
Reform  steered  by  the  hand  of  a  woman,  escaping  into  smooth 
waters,”  regardless  of  the  doctrinal  meaning  of  that  word  common 
with  English  readers.  In  the  same  spirit  “  George  Eliot  ”  accepts 
the  Saint  as  her  ideal  woman,  and  eloquently  sympathizes  with 
“  Theresa’s  passionate  nature  which  demanded  an  epic  life.”  What, 
she  asks,  “were  many- vol  tuned  romances  of  chivalry  and  the  social 
conquests  of  a  brilliant  girl  to  her  ?  Her  flame  quickly  burnt  up 
that  light  fuel,  and,  fed  from  within,  soared  after  some  illimitable 
satisfaction,  some  object  which  would  never  justify  weariness,  which 
would  reconcile  self-despair  with  the  rapturous  consciousness  of  life 
beyond  self.  She  found  her  epos  in  the  reform  of  a  religious 
order.” 

For  ourselves  we  confess,  in  pursuing  the  career  of  this  eager 
spirit,  and  watching  the  energy  of  its  self-devotion  and  self-denial,  to 
something  of  the  feeling  which  Cowper  expresses  when  asked  his 
judgment  on  public  affairs: — “A  man  that  lives  as  I  do,  whose 
chief  occupation  is  to  walk  ten  times  in  a  day  from  the  fireside  to 
his  cucumber  frame  and  back  again,  cannot  show  his  wisdom 
more,  if  he  has  any  wisdom  to  show,  than  by  leaving  the  mysteries 
of  government  to  the  management  of  persons  in  point  of  situation 
and  information  better  qualified  for  the  business.”  How  shall  we 
“  indolent  reviewers,”  whose  business  has  so  much  that  is  akin 
with  the  poet’s,  whose  calling  it  is  to  extract  whatever  sunbeams 
lurk  in  the  opacity  of  literary  and  symbolical  cucumbers,  coolly 
inspect  and  analyse  this  life  of  prayer  and  vision  and  almost  super¬ 
human  effort  ?  It  is  a  grave  question.  For  to  dispute  what 
purports  to  be  directly  miraculous  in  the  Saint's  narrative — the 
vision,  for  example,  of  an  angel — to  attribute  all  that  is  supernatural 
to  illusion  or  to  psychological  causes  not  then  sought  into,  scarcely 
removes  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  ordinary,  hut  still  candid, 
reader,  because  so  much  that  is  strange  and  contrary  to  common 
experience  still  remains.  There  is  this  in  St.  Teresa,  that  we  must 
believe  her.  She  has  both  the  intention  to  be  true  and  the  faculty 
of  distinct  statement.  What  she  says  she  emphatically  means,  and 
every  mental  phase  which  she  describes  she  apprehends  through  a 
clear  intellect.  We  may  call  whatever  is  beyond  our  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  beyond  our  experience  or  sympathy  in  this  direction 
“  mysticism ’’ ;  but  this  only  veils  by  a  word  the  wonderful  differ¬ 
ence  of  mind  from  mind.  Happily,  however,  for  our  humility  thus 
put  to  the  blush  before  the  transcendental,  the  Saint’s  human  nature 
was  quite  as  strongly  marked  as  her  spiritual  being.  She  had  as 
distinct  an  individuality — what  we  call  character — as  any  one 
amongst  us.  Her  sanctity  never  interfered  with  her  naturalness. 
Her  common  sense  is  as  eminent,  we  will  say,  as  the  spiritual  exal- 
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tation.  It  is  this,  perhaps  unusual,  combination  which  creates  the 
reliance  we  feel  in  her  candour  and  truth ;  there  is  an  understand¬ 
ing  between  us.  Wherever  there  is  nature  we  feel  at  home,  know 
where  we  are,  and  have  at  least  some  materials  whereon  to  form 
a  judgment. 

In  the  first  place,  through  all  the  genius,  indomitable  strength  of 
will,  and  powers  of  organization,  we  never  lose  sight  of'  the 
woman ;  we  might  say — with  reverence  be  it  spoken — the  charm¬ 
ing  woman.  She  wished  to  please— owning  the  desire  to  give 
pleasure  as  one  of  her  faults — and  knew  how  to  do  it.  As  she 
says  of  herself  in  girlhood,  “  Our  Lord  had  given  me  the  grace  to 
please  every  one  wherever  I  might  be.”  No  saint  had  ever  so  few 
enemies ;  she  had  none,  we  may  say,  who  ever  came  in  personal 
contact  with  her.  If  she  could  only  get  at  people — king  or  noble, 
bishop  or  vicar-general — she  felt  she  could  carry  her  point.  She 
had  a  ivay  with  her.  While  acting  most  as  the  master-mind,  it  is 
in  a  tone  of  deprecation : — “  Although  it  be  true  that  we  poor 
women  are  not  fit  to  give  advice,  yet  occasionally  we  hit  the 
mark.”  She  expresses  the  profoundest  respect  for  the  learning  of 
which  she  had  no  share.  “  Do  you,  my  daughters,  go  always  for 
direction  to  learned  men.”  “  It  is  very  necessary  for  prioresses  to 
have  learned  men  for  their  directors.”  But  throughout,  an  un¬ 
flinching  self-reliance,  not  uncommon  in  her  sex,  led  her  to  choose 
for  herself  the  learned  men  whom  she  was  implicitly  to  obey ;  and 
we  detect  a  tone  both  hot  and  cold  towards  learning  itself.  Thus,  in 
her  great  object  of  changing  the  Mitigated  Rule  of  the  Carmelite 
order  for  the  severer  original  Rule,  she  consults  learned  men ;  but 
when  Father  Ibanez  sends  her  a  reply  “  full  of  objections  and  theo- 
logy,”  she  answers  him  that,  in  order  to  escape  from  her  vocation, 
“  she  did  not  want  any  theology  to  help  her.”  The  obedience  for 
which  she  was  a  great  stickler  was  subject  to  the  same  feminine 
reservations.  Like  all  terrestrial  things,  the  rule  of  obedience 
has  its  loopholes,  and  cleverness  is  never  a  more  conspicuous 
ally  of  conscience  than  in  this  direction.  Thus,  “  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  be  hindered,”  and  knowing  that,  if  she  spoke 
to  her  superiors,  “  all  was  lost,”  she  took  the  course  of  asking  no 
leave,  since  “she  made  it  a  great  point  to  do  nothing  against 
obedience.”  In  fact,  the  two  great  steps  of  her  life  were  taken 
clandestinely.  For  at  the  outset,  as  she  could  not  prevail  on  her 
father  to  allow  her  to  become  a  nun,  at  least  in  his  lifetime, 
she  had  left  her  home  secretly  for  the  Carmelite  convent  of  the 
Incarnation,  where  previously  she  had  been  placed  by  him  for  a  time 
when  his  own  house,  without  a  mistress,  was  considered  unsuitable 
for  a  beautiful  girl  who  enjoyed  society,  “kept  the  conversation 
alive,”  and  felt  the  excitements  incident  to  such  a  position.  Of  course 
the  argument  is  that  she  was  led  by  a  higher  direction,  which  not  only 
ermitted,  but  necessitated,  these  deviations  from  ordinary  duty ; 
ut  there  is  a  natural  side  to  it  all.  We  recognize  in  St.  Teresa 
one  of  those  natures  which  are  conscious  to  themselves  of  a  guide 
impelling  them  forward,  which  never  allows  them  to  rest  in 
inaction  or  passive  agreement.  They  hear  a  voice  unheard  by 
others,  they  see  a  hand  others  cannot  see,  they  find  no  rest  in  any¬ 
thing  attained,  but  must  pass  it  by  and  reach  on.  This  inward 
guide,  whether  the  heat  of  their  own  spirit  or  a  diviner  inspiration, 
stands  in  the  way  of  passive  obedience — it  will  be  heard,  and  will 
be  master.  Those  who  are  most  strenuous  in  enforcing  a  rule  on 
others  accept  no  rule  quite  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  require 
others  to  observe  it.  A  paramount  obedience  to  private  judg¬ 
ment  strikes  us  sometimes  as  a  characteristic  of  sainthood.  At 
first  it  is  opposed  as  such ;  and  Teresa  had  to  endure  the  suspicions 
■  of  good  and  learned  men,  that  her  longings  after  a  stricter  life  were 
presumptuous,  and  her  inspiration  an  illusion  of  the  devil.  It 
was  her  woman’s  tact,  cloaking  her  indomitable  will,  even  to  her¬ 
self,  in  submission,  and  her  self-confidence  in  humility,  which 
carried  her  through  to  the  haven  where  she  would  be. 

Every  severity  of  rule  which  she  carries  out  is  counted  a 
triumph  of  divine  grace,  and  when  she  has  founded  vast  numbers  of 
monasteries  and  nunneries  of  Discalced  Carmelites,  all  observant  of 
the  primitive  rule,  it  is  treated  as  a  great  reform,  as  it  is  indeed  a 
wonderful  evidence  of  a  woman’s  genius ;  but  we  may  remark  that 
it  is  not  in  societies  thus  constituted  that  great  minds  are  trained. 
St.  Teresa  spent  her  youth  in  the  world,  saw  society  as  far  as  a 
Spanish  woman  of  that  day  could  be  said  to  see  it,  and  lived  for  years 
after  taking  the  veil  under  the  Mitigated  Rule.  At  no  time  of  her 
life  was  she  cut  off  from  the  society,  on  equal  terms,  of  men  of  cul¬ 
tivated  minds  and  large  experience.  This  liberty  and  intercourse 
was  essential,  we  see,  to  the  full  development  of  her  powers.  In 
no  school  where  women  have  been  teachers  has  the  same  strictness 
directed  their  own  training  which  they  would  enforce  on  their  pupils 
or  disciples.  It  is  this  narrowed,  restricted  life  imposed  by  others 
which  fills  the  external  observer  with  doubt  and  pity,  and  makes 
sacrifices  so  painful  in  our  idea.  It  is  not  the  founders  of  in¬ 
stitutions  who  excite  our  compassion.  The  secular  imagination, 
having  no  experience  of  the  pain  of  austerities,  makes  light  of  them 
when  they  are  enlivened  by  the  freedom  of  voluntary  selection  and 
the  stimulus  of  kindred  minds  working  in  the  same  path.  When 
Teresa  makes  merry  at  Fra  Antonio’s  sole  preparation  for  house¬ 
keeping — his  providing  five  hour-glasses  before  he  had  a  bed  to 
lie  on — saying  he  was  not  going  without  provision  for  keeping 
regular  hours ;  or,  again,  when  she  finds  him  sweeping  the  door  of 
the  church  with  a  joyful  countenance,  and,  on  her  asking  him  what 
has  become  of  his  dignity,  he  replies,  “  I  execrate  the  time  when  I 
ever  had  any,”  we  see  that  privation  and  humiliation  had  its  gay 
side.  Besides,  it  was  easy  to  execrate  dignity  under  the  approving 
•eye  and  smile  of  St.  Teresa,  whose  fascination  of  words  and 


manner  is  dwelt  upon,  and  who  always  found  men  more  easy  to 
manage  than  women.  But  it  is  sweeping  rooms  and  observing 
rigid  hours  without  sympathy,  or  anything  deserving  the  name  of 
companionship,  that  chills  the  fancy.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if 
founders  and  institutors  of  austerities  were  not  sensible  of  these 
differences  of  position.  It  was  the  cold  observation  of  two  of  her 
learned  friends  that  nuns,  for  the  most  part,  are  discontented 
people,  and  St.  Teresa  had,  we  are  told,  a  great  objection  to 
melancholy,  as  if  it  were  a  disease  of  which  she  saw  a  good  deal. 
She  was  constantly  warning  her  nuns  against  low  spirits,  and 
set  down  with  calm  ridicule  the  nervous  fears  which  seized  on 
less  courageous  tempers.  In  an  old,  rambling,  desolate  build¬ 
ing,  where  she  was  to  found  a  House,  one  poor  nun  could 
not  resign  herself  to  sleep  on  the  straw,  their  only  bed,  and 
excused  herself  when  questioned,  “  ‘  Mother,  I  am  thinking,  if  I 
were  to  die  now,  what  you  would  do  all  alone.’  I  answered 
her,  ‘  Sister,  when  that  shall  happen,  I  will  consider  what  I  shall 
do  ;  now  let  me  go  to  sleep.’”  Their  scruples  do  not  meet  with 
more  sympathy  than  their  fears.  “  If  the  nuns  are  to  have  shoes” — 
for  the  women  of  the  order  were  not  permitted  to  go  discalced — she 
begs  the  Provincial  not  to  say  what  they  are  to  be  made  of,  but 
simply  to  say  they  may  wear  them,  else  their  scruples  would  be 
endless.  She  recommended  in  theory  the  virtue  of  “  detachment” 
— that  crowning  point  of  alienation  between  the  secular  and  the 
technically  religious ;  but  this  was  a  stretch  of  sanctity  to  which 
her  affectionate,  cordial,  and  natural  character  could  not  attain.  To 
the  end  she  could  not  help  loving  her  nuns  and  her  friends  in  the 
world,  and  found  the  effort  of  detaching  herself  “  of  no  use.”  We 
regard  it  as  something  akin  to  this  human  weakness,  as  some  have 
deemed  it,  that  she  preserved  her  taste  for  clean  linen,  through 
all  austerities,  and  pleaded  for  even  clean  table  linen  for  her  nuns. 
Even  in  dying,  when  her  devoted  nurse,  whom  she  begged  not  to 
leave  her,  changed  her  coif  and  sleeves,  she  smiled  sweet  thanks, 
“  being  pleased  at  the  fresh  linen,  and  truly  during  her  life  she 
had  always  shown  this  care  for  cleanliness  and  grace  in  every¬ 
thing.”  Nor  is  her  death  itself  without  natural  touches.  “  When 
she  saw,”  writes  the  good  nun,  “  that  I  had  returned,  she  put  her 
arms  about  me  with  much  love,  and  caressing  me  tenderly,  laid 
her  head  in  my  arms,  and  thus  I  held  her,  and  was  embraced  by 
her  until  she  expired.” 

We  have  scarcely  yet  touched  on  the  mystical  side  of  St. 
Teresa’s  character ;  that  aspect  of  it  which,  however  suspected  at 
first,  so  much  so  that  her  friends  feared  for  her  the  censure  of  the 
Inquisition,  was  the  ground  of  her  twofold  renown  as  a  great 
Spanish  classic,  classed  with  Ignatius  Loyola  and  Cervantes,  and  a 
patron  saint  of  Spain.  Of  her  style  we  feel  that  a  translation  can 
give  little  idea.  Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  render  in  another  idiom 
as  graceful,  transparent  simplicity,  and  the  difficulty  is  scarcely  over¬ 
come  in  the  present  instance  ;  but  we  can  do  homage  to  her  sincer¬ 
ity  and  good  sense  even  when  we  are  disposed  to  see  the  truth  of 
Blanco  White’s  view,  who  as  a  Spaniard  had  experience  of  the 
temperament  of  mysticism : — “  The  modifications  of  enthusiasm  are 
indeed  innumerable,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  thoughts  of  things 
invisible,  constantly  dwelt  upon  with  vehemence,  can  affect  the 
nervous  system,  has  never  been  thoroughly  investigated.”  We  may 
note  that  Teresa  was  constitutionally  subject  to  acute  nervous 
pains,  and  that  her  supernatural  visitations  were  always  accom¬ 
panied  by  them.  Also  perhaps  we  may  add  that  she  was  disposed 
to  suspect  the  reality  of  such  assumed  visitations  in  her  nuns. 
Her  own  raptures  were  commonly  a  flash.  When  the  sisters  lingered 
in  them  she  set  them  down  to  extreme  austerities,  which  she  con¬ 
sequently  forbade  or  modified,  with  the  result  of  putting  an  end  to 
them.  She  is  regarded  as  the  head  of  the  school  of  Spanish  mystic 
philosophy — Catholic  mysticism— and  free  from  some  of  its  errors. 
“  ‘  La  presomption  ’  (says  Rousselot)  ‘  est  le  peche  mignon  des 
mystiques,’  a-t-on  dit.  Exceptons  Sainte-Therese.”  “  Jamais  elle 
n’a  ose  dire  que  c’est  aux  serviteurs  de  prier  et  non  a  l’epouse.”  Her 
parable  concerning  prayer  we  would  gladly  extract,  as  illustrating 
her  spiritual  nature;  she  pictures  the  soul  as  a  garden  which 
may  be  watered  in  four  different  ways,  representing  the  four 
distinct  modes  of  prayer  and  intercourse  with  God,  from 
prayer  as  ordinary  Christians  understand  it  to  the  fourth 
state,  rapture  and  ecstatic  trance,  of  which  she  records  her  own 
experiences.  Throughout  there  is  a  depth  and  gravity  of  tone, 
which  distinguishes  her  from  the  fanatic.  In  fact,  she  is  ex¬ 
tremely  jealous  of  pretentious  effusion  in  this  direction.  She 
exclaims,  “  From  silly  devotions,  good  Lord  deliver  us !  ”  and  also 
wonders  at  servants  of  God  who  are  men  of  weight  and  learning 
depending  so  much  as  some  of  them  do  on  their  own  emotions  in 
prayer.  “  I  am  disgusted  when  1  listen  to  them.”  She  advocated 
Scripture — meaning  the  Gospels— rather  than  the  “  best  composed 
books,”  as  a  preparation  for  prayer,  and  was  suspicious  of  all  enthu¬ 
siastic  direction,  preferring  a  learned  man  without  what  she 
calls  prayer — that  is,  mental  prayer — to  an  ignorant  director 
with  it. 

Her  relations  with  the  leading  religious  men  of  her  time  were 
marked  by  a  union  of  submission  and  spirited  remonstrance,  of 
profound  deference  and  the  most  free-spoken  counsels.  She  was 
emphatically  a  Mother  in  Israel  (though  the  Nuncio  did  once  call 
her  a  restless  gadabout  woman),  and  practically,  though  not  in 
word,  recognized  the  position.  We  extract  an  example  : — 

Nor  must  her  gentle  reproof  to  Gratian  be  omitted.  “  I  will  tell  you  of  a 
certain  temptation  which  I  have  perceived,  and  still  perceive,  in  Eliseus 
(Gratian  himself).  lie  seems  to  me  at  times  not  to  be  sufficiently  careful 
to  speak  the  whole  truth  in  every  matter  ;  although  I  know  it  is  in  things  of 
small  moment,  yet  I  could  wish  that  he  were  much  more  accurate  in  this 
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wav.  Out  of  love  I  wish  that  you  would  persuade  him  to  this  in  my  name, 
for  where  this  carelessness  exists  there  entire  perfection  cannot  be.  You  see 
in  what  things  I  interfere  as  if  no  other  cares  were  pressing  on  me. 

St.  Teresa  was  a  devoted,  undoubting  servant  of  her  Church.  The 
wave  of  thought  set  in  motion  by  Luther  only  reached  her  with 
the  effect  of  stimulating  her  powers  to  turn  it  back  from  Spain. 
Women  were  powerless.  She  must  call  men  to  the  rescue.  Hence 
her  foundations  of  Carmelite  Friars.  How  far  she  would  have 
succeeded  had  not  the  national  character  been  constitutionally 
opposed  to  the  ideas  which  told  so  powerfully  on  the  Teutonic 
nations  is  a  question,  or  perhaps  scarcely  a  question. 


THE  ENGINEER  HISTORY  OF  TIIE  WAR  OF  1870-71.* 

CAPTAIN  MAY,  who  was  as  many-sided  as  far-seeing  in  his 
views  of  modern  war,  devoted  a  chapter  of  his  Retrospect 
to  criticisms  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  Prussian  Engineers  in 
1866,  and  especially  of  that  defect  in  military  judgment  which 
made  them  ready  in  the  field  to  sacrifice  the  more  pressing  needs 
of  time  and  place  to  those  of  finish  and  appearance.  So  truthful 
and  close  were  the  remarks  of  this  writer  on  a  branch  of  which 
infantry  soldiers  would,  as  a  rule,  take  but  little  notice,  that  there 
were  not  wanting  those  who  claimed  the  anonymous  critic,  when 
his  first  essay  made  him  suddenly  famous,  for  one  of  the  Engineers 
themselves  ;  just  as  others  insisted  on  his  belonging  to  the  cavalry  or 
the  artillery,  since  no  one,  they  argued,  who  had  not  served  in 
those  arms  could  show  such  a  special  knowledge  of  them.  May 
formed  a  high  estimate  of  the  position  which  military  Engineers 
were  in  future  destined  to  occupy.  They  could  not  rise  to  the 
height  of  their  calling,  he  said,  until  the  chief  Engineer  of  each 
commanding  general  was  found  constantly  at  his  side,  sharing  his 
strategic  or  tactical  confidences,  and  ready  to  co-operate  instantly  in 
his  plans  with  the  full  power  of  the  arm. 

It  is  well  known — indeed,  the  actual  history  of  the  late  war  may 
be  read  as  a  commentary  on  the  fact — that  although  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  had  alike  chafed  and  protested  against  the 
strictures  of  the  Retrospect,  yet  each  came  into  the  field  prepared 
to  adopt  its  teachings.  The  very  first  great  action,  for  example, 
the  battle  of  Woerth,  at  once  showed  that  May’s  lessons  had  been 
taken  to  heart  by  the  artillery  of  the  Third  Army ;  as  the  first  great 
march  in  advance,  that  of  the  First  and  Second  Armies  from  the 
Saar  to  the  Moselle,  proved  that  the  cavalry  were  not  a  whit  behind¬ 
hand  in  bringing  into  practical  operation  that  part  of  the  essay 
which  exposed  their  shortcomings  in  Bohemia.  As  to  the  infantry, 
it  is  a  fact  known  to  every  tyro  that  the  whole  course  of  the  war 
tended  to  emancipate  more  and  more  this  most  important  of 
the  arms  from  the  bondage  of  tradition  against  which  May  had 
protested ;  as  it  is  not  less  notorious  that  the  new  experimental 
drill  recently  introduced  among  us  in  imitation  of  the  Prussians 
is  no  other  than  the  very  “  open  order  ”  system  recommended  by 
him  in  his  pamphlet  on  “  The  Prussian  Infantry,”  in  1869,  and 
controverted  semi-officially  at  the  time  under  Count  Moltke’s  own 
express  inspiration,  as  was  generally  believed.  The  volume  now 
before  us  is  a  testimony  that  the  fourth  arm  of  the  service  pro¬ 
fited  no  less  than  the  others  in  1870  by  the  teaching  of  this  born 
master  of  the  military  art.  But  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
even  May,  when  he  uttered  his  dictum  on  the  future  of  field 
engineering,  foresaw  how  soon  that  art  was  to  be  brought  into 
such  prominence  that  the  historian  would  be  able  to  trace  it  through 
every  turn  and  combination  of  the  widespread  operations  of  1 870. 

Yet  such  is  actually  the  case.  The  work  under  notice  (or  rather 
that  of  Captain  Goetze,  for  Colonel  Graham  has  given  us  as  yet 
but  the  first  volume  of  the  original  German)  undertakes  a  task 
which  has  never  before  been  tried,  as  indeed  it  has  not  been  neces¬ 
sary.  For  it  is  no  mere  technical  history  of  the  sieges  or  entrench¬ 
ments  that  formed  fragments  of  a  great  war,  but  actually  an 
Engineer’s  narrative  of  the  whole  of  it,  so  skilfully  done  that,  with¬ 
out  making  his  own  arm  unreasonably  obtrusive,  the  author  shows 
that  scarcely  a  single  movement  of  importance  was  made,  or  any 
operation  planned,  without  calling  upon  the  Engineers  for  assistance 
absolutely  needed  by  the  rest  of  the  army.  Lay  readers  can  of 
course  fully  understand  the  importance  of  the  Engineers  to  an 
army  engaged  in  sieges  ;  or  even  to  one  placing  itself  in  a  position 
deliberately  chosen  for  the  purpose  of  being  deliberately 
strengthened,  such  as  the  lines  round  Metz,  for  instance, 
which  served  their  purpose  of  hemming  in  Bazaine  so 
thoroughly.  Indeed,  the  novelty  and  importance  of  the 
works  constructed  for  such  objects  in  1870  by  Captain 
Goetze  and  his  comrades  were  singularly  exaggerated  in 
this  country ;  a  mistake  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  greatness  of  the 
results  obtained.  There  was  really  little  of  novelty  in  the 
lines  round  Paris  or  Metz,  still  less  in  the  elaborate  siegeworks 
before  Strasburg,  that  common  sense  would  not  at  once  have  sug¬ 
gested  to  trained  engineers  who  found  themselves  in  possession  of 
certain  new  materials.  But  what  non-professional  readers  could  not 
know  of  themselves,  for  military  men  axe  slow  to  grasp  it,  is  that 
the  two  chief  elements  which  have  come  into  such  vast  import¬ 
ance  in  late  wars — the  combination  of  great  numbers  on  the  field 
of  action,  and  the  movement  of  these  with  a  celerity  hitherto  un¬ 
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heard  of — depend  upon  a  constant,  and  almost  daily  application  of 
the  means  afforded  by  the  growth  of  engineering  science.  With- 
j  out  raih'oads  to  furnish  the  main  lines  of  supply,  telegraphs  to 
connect  the  scattered  operations,  and  the  means  of  completing  the 
ordinary  communications  along  which  the  masses  march,  such 
numbers  as  it  is  now  customary  to  bring  under  arms  would  be' 
rather,  what  in  Russia  they  proved  to  Napoleon,  a  burden  than 
an  advantage.  And  what  is  true  here  of  strategy  and  its  relation 
to  engineering  science  applies  hardly  less  to  tactics.  Hardly  any 
position  can  be  held  or  attacked,  in  these  .days  of  long-range 
weapons,  without  defence  and  assault  turning  on  the  stronger 
parts,  as  villages,  farmhouses,  and  the  like,  known  as  the  tactical 
points.  Here  the  rough  and  ready  skill  of  the  engineer  may  make 
that  almost  impregnable  which  would  of  itself  be  weak.  Here- 
too — which  is  at  first  not  quite  so  obvious — the  engineers  must 
accompany  the  infantry  in  its  advance  to  turn  the  first  lodgment 
to  good  account.  In  open  country  rude  entrenchments  must  of 
course  supply  the  place  of  natural  tactical  points.  But  in  either 
case  the  engineer’s  art  has  grown  to  be  an  integral  part  of  every 
great  action. 

All  this  supposes  a  sound  and  complete  engineering  organiza¬ 
tion.  Without  such  it  would  be  impossible  to  meet  the  demands 
that  must  come  in  from  every  quarter  except  by  training  a 
whole  army  of  Engineers,  a  useless  conception  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  European  education.  And  Captain  Goetze- 
therefore  only  undertakes  a  necessary  duty  in  commencing 
his  work  with  a  complete  review  of  the  resources  which  the 
Germans  possessed  in  this  respect  in  1870.  Unfortunately  here 
the  writer  naturally  assumes  such  a  knowledge  of  the  German 
military  system  as  general  readers,  in  this  country  at  least,  do  not 
possess.  And  his  translator,  said  to  be  as  skilful  in  his  profession 
as  his  services  have  shown  him  gallant  in  the  field,  has  not  sup¬ 
plied  the  need  for  those  less  well  informed  than  himself.  The 
only  note  given  on  the  “  technical  troops  ”  does  not  explain  the 
war  formation,  except  by  reference  to  a  table  in  the  appendix.  And 
although  the  fact  is  indicated  that  trained  Engineers  do  serve 
largely  in  the  Guards,  Line,  or  Landwehr,  the  exact  difference 
between  such  men  and  our  own  regimental  pioneers,  who  are  also- 
artisans,  is  not  made  clear.  It  consists,  in  fact,  chiefly  in  the  larger 
proportion  maintained  by  the  German  system  of  reserve.  Though 
enrolled  in  other  corps  for  registry  purposes,  such  reserve  men  as 
had  besides  their  trade  knowledge  some  training  as  field-engineers 
would  be  drawn  from  their  battalions  and  embodied,  as  needed  in 
war,  under  Engineer  officers  as  a  supplement  to  the  technical 
troops  whose  cadres  are  maintained  on  the  peace  establishment.. 
Indeed,  the  too  literal  translation  of  the  title  is  rather  perplexing 
here,  for  we  include  in  one  general  word  Engineers  those  special 
branches — the  field  telegraphists  for  instance— which  the  German 
author  distinguishes.  And  so  complete  was  the  peace  organization 
in  1870,  that  the  war  was  begun  with  a  strength  of  eighty- 
eight  Engineer  companies  (of  which  over  sixty,  formed  into  fifteen 
battalions,  were  equipped  for  the  field),  sixteen  Telegraph 
detachments,  six  Railway  detachments,  besides  several  small 
special  bodies.  But  neither  author  nor  translator  shows 
the  wonderful  elasticity  of  the  German  reserve  system.  Under 
this  depot  companies  grew  straight  into  battalions.  Engineers 
were  brought  in  from  all  branches  of  the  reserve  by  the  operation 
of  the  Landwehr  registry.  Reserve  officers  who  had  had  their 
engineering  training  in  old  days  and  gone  back  to  civil  life,  elderly 
men  many  of  them,  and  stiff  with  desk  work,  but  full  of  patriotic 
spirit,  came  forward  voluntarily  to  fill  the  new  cadres.  And 
so  as  siege  after  siege  went  on,  and  casualties  mrdtiplied — 
due  to  hard  work  and  exposure  far  more  than  to  chassepot  or 
mitrailleur — one  reserve  company  after  another  was  formed, 
officered,  equipped,  and  sent  into  the  field.  It  is  said 
that  the  end  of  the  war  found  forty  of  these  bodies  on 
duty,  officered  very  largely  by  men  of  the  civil  profession,  but 
doing  excellent  service  in  the  field.  Is  there  no  lesson  here  for 
those  who  know  what  vast  resources  of  patriotism  lie  hid  in  our 
own  imperfect  and  unorganized  auxiliary  forces  P  The  real  army 
reformer  will  be  he  who  shall  cause  unworthy  jealousies  to  be  laid 
aside,  show  the  military  authorities  how  to  develop  the  worth  of 
the  different  elements  of  our  defences,  and  bring  the  Legislature 
to  the  task  of  framing  of  the  now  disjointed  services  a  whole  that 
would  make  us  invulnerable ;  a  task  which  would  not  be  as  difficult 
as  it  seems,  if  party  spirit  were  once  in  this  matter  to  be  put 
behind  the  good  of  the  country  both  parties  profess  to  serve. 

One  consideration  more,  and  we  shall  leave  Captain  Goetze  and 
his  translator  (whose  mechanical  work  is  excellently  done)  to 
speak  for  themselves.  There  is  special  reason  why  Englishmen 
should  take  interest  in  this  novel  study  of  the  engineering  history 
of  a  great  war.  We  do  not  refer  here  to  the  fact  that  our  late 
Ashantee  expedition  and  the  previous  one  to  Magdala  have  been  fitly 
described  as  being  above  all  engineering  operations ;  though  that 
of  itself  might  be  enough.  But  it  is  a  fact  patent  to  the  least 
observant  that  war  by  land  and  sea  turns  more  and  more  to  be  a 
struggle  conducted  on  scientific  principles.  The  application  to  its 
purposes  of  steam  and  telegraph  is  but  a  part  of  a  general  move¬ 
ment,  tending  to  substitute  sound  organization  and  scientific 
principles  for  mere  brute  force.  Numbers  have  certainly  not  lost 
their  power  ;  but  numbers  without  organization  and  science  would 
mean  mere  useless  waste.  We  in  England  are  for  ever  complain¬ 
ing  of  our  special  difficulty  of  raising  men,  and  boasting  of  the 
special  superiority  of  our  mechanical  arts.  It  would  be  surely  an 
act  of  superlative  folly  for  a  people  ro  circumstanced  in  times  so 
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troubled  to  neglect  that  branch  of  war  in  which  we  may  most 
reasonably  hope,  not  merely  to  rival,  but  to  surpass  all  other 
nations. 


LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD’S  MEMOIRS.* 

milE  present  edition  of  La  Rochefoucauld’s  Memoirs  is  the 
_L  second  volume  of  his  works  in  M.  Hachette’s  series,  Les 
Grands  £crivains  de  la  France.  The  first  volume,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  contained  the  well-known  Maxims,  with 
ample  notes  and  indexes.  We  shall  recur  to  it  briefly  before 
opening  the  Memoirs  in  order  to  study  the  written  portraits  of  the 
Duke  which  immediately  follow  the  editor’s  preface.  One  of  the 
portraits  is  from  the  hand  of  the  Duke  himself,  the  other  is  by  the 
Cardinal  de  Retz.  La  Rochefoucauld  describes  his  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  as  well  as  some  of  his  mental  peculiarities,  but  the 
Cardinal  limits  himself  to  a  description  of  conduct  and  an  estimate 
of  capacity.  For  the  amusement  of  the  reader,  the  editor  has 
added  a  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  by  the  Duke,  the  evident  conclu¬ 
sion  from  this  mutual  portrait-painting  being  that  neither  of  the 
artists  had  a  very  cordial  admiration  for  his  subject ;  indeed  they 
are  both  almost  mediants ,  but  with  the  polite  and  delicate  mechan- 
cete  of  fine  ladies.  The  Duke’s  portrait  of  himself  is  believed  to 
have  been  published  in  1658  or  in  the  beginning  of  1659,  in  which 
year  it  was  printed.  Few  authors  would  venture  to  publish  such 
a  study  during  their  own  lives,  but  the  Duke  partially  sheltered 
himself  behind  three  initials,  calling  it  the  portrait  of  M.  R.  D. — 
the  first  letter  standing  for  Monsieur,  and  the  two  others  being 
the  first  and  last  letters  of  the  author’s  well-known  name.  It  is 
always  a  good  thing  to  know  something  about  the  physical  ap- 
earance  of  any  one  whose  history  occupies  us  ;  so  we  cannot  do 
etter  than  quote  the  portrait,  which  is  probably  more  faithful 
than  any  that  would  be  painted  by  an  artist  in  colour,  with  so 
great  a  nobleman  for  his  sitter : — 

Je  suis  d’une  taille  mediocre,  libre,  et  bien  proportionnee.  J’ai  le  teint 
bran,  mais  assez  uni ;  le  front  eleve  et  d’une  raisonnable  grandeur ;  les 
yeux  noirs,  petits,  et  enfonces,  et  les  sourcils  noirs  et  epais,  mais  bien 
tournes.  Je  serois  fort  empecheit  dire  de  quelle  sorte  j’ai  le  nez  fait,  car  il 
n’est  ni  eamus,  ni  aquilin,  ni  gros,  ni  pointu,  au  moins  k  ce  que  je  crois  ;  tout 
ce  que  je  sais,  e’est  qu’il  est  plutot  grand  que  petit,  et  qu’il  descend  un  peu 
trop  en  bas.  J’ai  la  bouche  grande,  et  les  levres  assez  rouges  d’ordinaire, 
et  ni  bien  ni  mal  taillees  ;  j’ai  les  dents  blanches,  et  passablement  bien 
rangees.  On  m’a  dit  autrefois  que  j’avais  un  peu  trop  de  menton :  je  viens 
de  me  tater  et  de  me  regarder  dans  le  miroir,  pour  savoir  ce  qui  en  est,  et 
jenesais  pas  trop  bien  qu’en  juger.  Pour  le  tour  dir  visage,  je  l’ai  ou 
earre,  ou  en  ovale  ;  lequel  des  deux  il  me  seroit  fort  difficile  de  le  dire.  J’ai 
les  cheveux  noirs,  naturellement  frise's,  et  avec  cela  assez  e'pais  et  assez  longs 
pour  pouvoir  pretendre  en  belle  tete.  J’ai  quelque  chose  de  chagrin  et  de 
fier  dans  la  mine  :  cela  fait  croire  a  la  plupart  des  gens  queje  suis  meprisant, 
quoique  je  ne  le  sois  point  du  tout.  J’ai  Faction  fort  aisee,  et  merne  un  peu 
trop,  et  jusques  a  faire  beaucoup  de  gestes  en  parlant.  Y oilh  nai vement 
comme  je  pense  que  je  suis  fait  au  dehors  ;  et  l’on  trouvera,  je  crois,  que 
ce  qui  je  pense  de  moi  lk-dessus  n’est  pas  fort  eloigne  de  ce  qui  en  est. 

So  much  for  the  physical  man.  Then  comes  the  moral  portrait. 
The  first  and  most  striking  peculiarity  which  the  Duke  notices  in 
himself  is  his  melancholy  temperament,  a  temperament  so  melan¬ 
choly  indeed  that  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  years  he  scarcely 
laughed  more  than  three  or  four  times.  Here  he  makes  an  odd 
distinction  between  the  melancholy  which  is  in  him  naturally  and 
the  melancholy  which  comes  to  him  from  the  outside.  The  first, 
he  thinks,  would  be  supportable  and  mild  enough  ;  but  the  second 
fills  his  imagination  so  much,  and  so  occupies  his  mind,  that  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  time  he  dreams  and  thinks  without  speaking 
a  word,  or,  if  he  speaks,  his  mind  hardly  follows  what  he  says. 
He  is  extremely  reserved  with  people  he  does  not  know,  and  not 
very  open  with  the  greater  number  of  those  whom  he  does  know. 
He  seems  perfectly  aware  that  these  characteristics  are  not  likely  to 
make  him  agreeable,  and  he  suspects  that,  whatever  he  may  do  to 
correct  his  faults  inwardly,  there  will  always  remain  external  traces 
of  them  on  his  countenance,  “  bad  marks  on  the  outside,”  as  he 
expresses  it.  La  Rochefoucauld  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that 
he  is  witty  and  intelligent,  but  says  that  his  wit  is  spoiled  by 
melancholy,  which  often  prevents  him  from  saying  what  he  desires 
to  say.  He  greatly  enjoys  conversation,  however,  in  the  sense  of 
hearing  people  talk,  especially  when  they  talk  earnestly  and  se¬ 
riously,  though  at  the  same  time  he  does  not  despise  trifles,  “  bien 
dites,”  and  appreciates  light  banter  when  conducted  promptly  and 
easily.  He  likes  reading  generally,  especially  the  reading  in  which 
something  may  be  found  to  form  the  mind  and  strengthen  the 
soul.  In  one  point  we  think  he  was  decidedly  mistaken,  for  he 
affirmed  that  ambition  had  no  influence  over  him,  whereas  we  have 
evidence  enough  in  his  Memoirs  that  he  was  intensely  ambitious. 
He  believed  himself  to  be  very  courageous,  declaring  that  he  feared 
few  things,  and  death  not  at  all.  This  may  have  been  true ;  he 
certainly  had  many  opportunities  of  putting  his  courage  to  the 
test,  and  always  behaved  like  a  brave  man.  He  was  “peu 
sensible  a  la  pitffi,”  and  wished  he  were  utterly  insensible  to  it,  a 
wish  wffiich  of  itself  is  enough  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  assertion 
which  precedes  it. 

The  portrait  by  the  Cardinal  de  Retz  is  not  more  flattering,  and 
it  agrees  in  some  points  with  that  of  the  Duke  himself.  The 
Cardinal  says,  for  example,  that  the  Duke  was  never  “  guerrier, 
quoiqu’il  fut  tres-soldat,”  meaning  thereby  that  he  was  not 

*  Les  Grands  Ecrivains  de  la  France.  Nouvelles  Editions,  publiees  sous 
la  direction  de  M.  Ad.  Regnier,  Membre  de  l’Institut,  sur  les  man  user  its,  ies 
copies  les  plus  authentiques,  et  les  plus  anciennes  impressions,  avec  variantes, 
notes,  notices,  portraits,  &c.  La  Rochefoucauld.  Paris  :  Hachette. 


qualified  to  direct  important  operations,  but  carried  himself  man¬ 
fully  in  the  field.  He  describes  an  “  air  de  honte  et  de  timidite  ” 
as  very  characteristic  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  this  agrees  with 
the  Duke’s  own  account  of  his  perpetual  absence  of  mind,  for 
absence  of  mind  makes  people  look  shy  and  timid  when  they  may 
not  be  so  in  reality.  The  Cardinal  ends  by  saying  that,  if  La 
Rochefoucauld  had  been  content  to  know  himself  for  what  he  was, 
and  pass  for  no  more  than  what  he  was,  he  might  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  the  most  polished  courtier  of  his  age.  The  sum  of  the 
character  as  painted  by  the  man  himself,  directly  in  the  portrait, 
and  indirectly  in  the  Maxims  and  Memoirs,  added  to  the  keen 
observations  (not  altogether  friendly)  of  De  Retz,  may  be  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  few  words.  He  was  a  combination  of  courtier, 
soldier,  and  philosopher,  capable  of  much  activity,  oddly  joined  to 
habits  of  reflection  which  made  him  very  absent.  His  nature 
was  essentially  a  very  cool  one,  almost  cold,  and  yet  endowed  (as 
the  Memoirs  prove)  with  great  personal  energy.  He  had  ample 
opportunities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  great  world,  and 
gained  a  most  intimate  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  some  of 
its  varieties,  so  that  his  philosophy  is  not  an  ideal  philosophy  of 
the  study,  but  a  philosophy  of  reality  as  he  found  it  in  court  and 
camp — a  low  kind  of  reality  rather,  yet  that  which  he  personally 
knew. 

The  Memoirs  begin  with  the  year  1624,  and  the  first  two  pages 
contain  two  portraits,  sketched  in  a  very  few  words,  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  Richelieu : — 

Le  roi  Louis  XIII.  avoit  une  saute  foible,  que  les  fatigues  de  l_a  chasse 
avoient  usee  avant  l’age  :  ses  incommodites  augiuentoient  ses  chagrins  et  les 
defauts  de  son  humeur  ;  il  etait  severe,  defiant,  halssant  le  monde  ;  il  vouloit 
etre  gouverne,  et  portoit  inipatiemnient  de  l’etre.  Il  avoit  un  esprit  de 
detail  applique  uniquement  a  de  petites  choses,  et  ce  qu  il  savoit  de  la  guerre 
convenoit  plus  k  un  simple  ofiicier  qu’  a  un  roi. 

Then  comes  the  sketch  of  Richelieu,  but  soon  afterwards  La 
Rochefoucauld  returns  to  the  King,  for  a  line  or  two,  that  he  may 
speak  of  his  feelings  about  the  Queen  : — 

Le  Roi  etait  naturellement  jaloux,  et  sa  jalousie,  fomentde  par  celle  du 
Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  auroit  suffi  pour  l’aigrir  contre  la  Reine,  quand  meme 
la  sterilite  de  leur  mariage  et  l’mcompatibilite  de  leurs  humeurs  n’y  auroient 
pas  contribue. 

The  portrait  of  Richelieu  is  very  vigorous  and  decided,  but  La 
Rochefoucauld  does  not  distinguish,  as  De  Retz  did,  between  the 
Cardinal’s  art  of  conferring  favours  and  a  real  liberality  of  spirit. 
De  Retz  said  that  he  was  not  liberal,  but  gave  more  than  he  pro¬ 
mised  and  seasoned  his  benefactions  admirably 

Le  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  gouvernoit  l’Etat,  et  il  devoit  toute  son  elevation 
h  la  Reine  mere.  Il  avoit  1’ esprit  vaste  et  pene'trant,  l’humeur  apre  et  diffi¬ 
cile  ;  il  etoit  liberal,  hardi  dans  ses  projets,  timide  pour  sa  personne.  Il 
voulut  etablir  l’autorite  du  Roi  et  la  sienne  propre  par  la  mine  des  huguenots 
et  des  grandes  maisons  du  Royaume,  pour  attaquer  ensuite  la  maison 
d’Autricbe  et  abaisser  une  puissance  si  redoutable  k  la  France.  Tout  ce 
qui  n’etait  pas  devoue  a  ses  volontes  etoit  expose  a  sa  haine,  et  il  ne 
gardoit  point  de  bornes  pour  elever  ses  creatures  ni  pour  perdre  ses 
ennemis. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  occur  in  the  volume  is  the  story  of 
Buckingham  and  the  Queen.  Everybody  knows  that  romantic 
page  of  history,  if  only  through  Alexandre  Dumas,  but  it  is  inte¬ 
resting  to  read  it  in  the  narrative  of  a  contemporary.  Although 
the  fame  of  Buckingham  had  still  all  its  dazzling  splendour  at  the 
time  when  the  French  Duke  wrote,  the  latter  never  mastered  the 
Eno-lish  orthography  of  the  name,  but  wrote  it  always  “  Bouquin- 
quan.”  This  way  of  spelling  was,  no  doubt,  simply  phonetic,  and 
therefore  is  interesting  as  evidence  of  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Court  in  those  days.  The  French  are  often  careless  about  spelling 
names,  especially  foreign  names,  whether  of  men  or  places,  but 
there  are  few  prettier  instances  of  it  than  this.  We  congratulate  M. 
Gourdault,  the  editor  of  this  volume,  on  his  extraordinary  know¬ 
ledge  of  foreign  affairs,  for  he  actually  gives  the  correct  ortho¬ 
graphy  of  the  name  in  a  note,  without  missing  a  letter.  He  also 
corrects  “  le  eomte  d’Hollande,”  making  it  “  le  comte  de  Holland,” 
which  is  certainly  a  nearer  approach  to  accuracy.  All  this 
shows  what  a  service  M.  Hachette  is  rendering  to  his  country¬ 
men  by  the  publication  of  these  excellent  editions,  which  are 
calculated  to  teach  them  history  and  orthography  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Court  of  France  under  Louis  XIII.  was  not  exactly 
the  place  to  which  a  prudent  English  lady  would  have  wished  her 
husband  to  go  as  ambassador,  especially  if  he  were  “  jeune  et  bien 
fait,”  qualities  much  appreciated  in  an  ambassador  in  those  days. 
Lord  Holland  is  sent  to  France  as  ambassador  extraordinary  to 
negotiate  the  marriage  of  the  King,  his  master,  with  Henrietta 
Marie,  the  French  King’s  sister.  At  the  French  Court  he  meets 
with  a  certain  great  lady,  the  Duchess  de  Chevreuse,  the  Queen’s 
bosom  friend,  who  by  all  accounts  must  have  been  a  very  lively 
sort  of  woman : — 

Madame  de  Chevreuse  avoit  beaueoup  d’esprit,  d’ambition,  et  de  beaute  ; 
elle  Jtoit  galante,  vive,  bardie,  entreprenante ;  elle  se  servoit  de  tous  ses 
charmes  pour  re'ussir  dans  ses  desseins,  et  elle  a  toujours  porte  malheur  aux 
personnes  qu’eile  y  a  engagees. 

This  clever  lady  took  a  fancy  to  Lord  Holland,  and  established  a 
liaison  with  him,  though  her  husband  appears  to  have  been  at 
Court  at  the  time ;  but)  according  to  the  courtly  manners  of  those 
days,  such  an  incident  as  the  establishment  of  a  new  intimacy  does 
not  seem  to  have  much  troubled  the  serenity  of  husbands.  The 
Duchess  and  the  English  nobleman  had  a  fancy  for  inducing  the 
Queen  to  enter  into  a  similar  arrangement  with  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  “  pour  honorer  leur  passion,”  as  La  Rochefoucauld 
curiously  puts  it,  though  the  Queen  and  Buckingham  had  never 
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seen  each  other.  The  most  extraordinary  tiling  about  this  scheme 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out  appears  to  have 
been  that  Buckingham  was  persuaded  to  go  to  France  for  the 
express  purpose  of  falling  in  love  with  the  Queen.  Lord  Holland 
is  described  as  being  “jeuue  et  bien  fait.”  but  Buckingham 
as  “jeune,  liberal,  audacieux,  et  l’hommo  du  monde  le  mienx 
fait.” 

II  se  fit  choisir  pour  venir  en  France  cpouser  Madame  an  nom  du  Roi  son 
maitre,  et  il  y  arriva  avec  plus  d’eclat,  de  grandeur  et  de  magnificence  que 
s’il  n’eut  etd  roi.  La  Iteine  lui  parut  encore  plus  aimable  que  son  imagina¬ 
tion  ne  lui  avoit  pu  representer,  et  il  parut  a  la  Reine  l'homme  du  monde 
le  plus  digne  de  l’aimer.  Ils  employment  la  premiere  audience  de  ceremonie 
k  parler  d’affaires  qui  les  touchaient  plus  vivement  que  celles  des  deux 
couronnes,  et  ils  ne  furent  occupes  que  des  interets  de  leur  passion.  Ces 
heureux  commencements  furent  bientot  troubles. 

Jealousies  were  awakened  by  this  glittering  star,  and  La  Roche- 
foucauld  tells  us  that,  however  brilliant  may  have  been  the  Court 
of  France,  it  was  at  once  effaced  “  par  l’eclat  du  due  de  Bou- 
quinquan.”  The  pride  and  jealousy  of  Richelieu  were  wounded 
or  awakened  by  the  Queen’s  behaviour,  so  he  communicated  to  the 
Fang  all  he  knew  or  suspected,  and  the  King  and  Richelieu 
hastened  to  get  through  with  the  marriage  as  soon  as  they  possibly 
could,  in  order  to  be  rid  of  Buckingham.  He  on  his  part  did  all 
in  his  power  to  remain  as  long  as  possible,  and  took  all  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  seeing  the  Queen  which  were  afforded  by  his  position 
as  Ambassador,  “  sans  manager  les  chagrins  du  Roi.”  The  Duke 
was  even  so  “  hardi  and  entreprenant  ”  in  his  passion  for  the 
Queen  that  on  one  occasion,  in  a  garden  at  Amiens,  when  her 
Majesty  was  resting  in  a  summer-house  after  her  walk,  he  went  so 
far  that  she  was  obliged  to  call  for  her  attendants.  Her  own 
conduct  in  the  matter  is  not  the  least  curious  part  of  the 
story.  She  was  delighted  with  Buckingham,  and  loved 
him  more  than  she  had  ever  loved  anybody,  but  she  was 
determined  to  remain  faithful  to  her  husband,  at  least 
literally,  if  not  in  spirit.  Buckingham  had  no  such  scruples, 
but  did  all  he  could  to  persuade  the  Queen  to  be  his  mistress. 
Probably  his  imagination  may  have  been  excited  by  the  romantic 
interest  which  would  be  attached  to  his  name  in  a  dissolute 
age  by  such  a  brilliant  “  bonne  fortune  ” ;  but  he  must  have 
been  madly  in  love  at  last,  when,  after  leaving  Amiens  and  the 
Queen,  on  his  way  to  England,  he  rode  back  in  great  haste,  without 
the  shadow  of  an  excuse,  merely  that  he  might  see  her  once 
again : — 

La  Reine  Jtoit  au  lit :  il  entrh  dans  sa  chambre,  et,  se  jetant  k  genoux 
devant  elle  et  fondant  en  larmes,  il  lui  tenoit  les  mains  ;  la  Reine  n’e'toit 
pas  moins  touchee,  lorsque  la  comtesse  de  Launov,  sa  dame  d’honneur,  s’ap- 
procha  du  due  de  Bouquinquan  et  lui  fit  apporter  un  sie'ge  en  lui  disant 
qu’on  ne  parloit  point  a  genoux  a  la  Reine.  Elle  fut  te'moin  du  reste  de  la 
conversation,  qui  fut  courte.  Le  due  de  Bouquinquan  remonta  k  clieval  en 
sortant  de  chez  la  Reine,  et  reprit  le  chemin  d’Angleterre. 

Then  we  come  to  the  well-known  story  of  the  diamond  tags. 
Richelieu,  being  jealous  of  the  Queen’s  preference  for  Buckingham, 
and  knowing  that  the  latter  had  had  an  attachment  for  the  Coun¬ 
tess  of  Carlisle,  determined  to  employ  the  Countess  as  his  agent. 
It  is  better  to  let  La  Rochefoucauld  tell  this  romantic  story  in  his 
own  words : — 

Le  Cardinal  sut  menager  si  adroitement  l’esprit  tier  et  jaloux  de  eette 
femme,  par  la  conformite  de  leurs  sentiments  et  de  leurs  interets,  qu’elle 
devint  le  plus  dangereux  espion  du  due  de  Bouquinquan.  L’envie  de  se 
venger  de  son  infidelite  et  de  se  rendre  neeessaire  au  Cardinal  la  portferent  a 
tenter  toutes  sortes  de  voies  pour  lui  donner  des  preuves  certaines  de 
ee  qu’il  soupqonnait  de  la  Reine.  Le  due  de  Bouquinquan  etait,  comme  j’ai 
dit,  galant  et  magnirique  ;  il  prenoit  beaucoup  de  soin  de  se  parer  aux 
assemblies  ;  la  comtesse  de  Carlille,  qui  avoit  tant  d’inte'ret  de  l’observer, 
s’nper<;ut  bientot  qu’il  affectoit  de  porter  des  ferrets  de  diamants  qu’elle  ne 
connoissoit  pas ;  elle  ne  douta  point  que  la  Reine  ne  les  lui  eut  donnes  ; 
mais  pour  en  etre  encore  plus  assuree,  elle  prit  le  temps,  k  un  bal,  d’entre- 
tenir  en  partieulier  de  due  de  Bouquinquan,  et  de  lui  couper  les  ferrets,  dans 
le  dessein  de  les  envoyer  au  Cardinal. 

Buckingham  becomes  aware  of  the  theft  the  same  evening,  con¬ 
cludes  at  once  who  has  committed  it,  closes  the  ports  of  England, 
has  other  diamond  tags  made  like  those  he  had  been  robbed  of, 
and  sends  them  to  the  Queen  by  a  special  messenger,  before  the 
ports  are  opened,  so  as  to  be  beforehand  with  Lady  Carlisle.  In 
the  earlier  editions  of  the  Memoirs  it  is  only  said  that  Buckingham 
closed  the  ports,  but  in  this  edition  we  have  “  tous  les  ports.” 
The  whole  story  of  the  diamond  tags  rests,  we  believe,  on  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  La  Rochefoucauld  alone.  It  is  as  romantic  as  possible, 
and  has  become  popular  through  the  effective  use  which  Dumas 
made  of  it  in  fiction.  La  Rochefoucauld  evidently  believed  it  to 
be  true,  which  proves  at  least  the  reputation  for  energy,  determi¬ 
nation,  and  devotion  to  the  Queen  which  Buckingham  had  left 
behind  him  at  the  Court  of  France.  The  author  of  these  Memoirs 
adds  that,  when  Buckingham  went  with  a  fleet  to  succour  La 
Rochelle,  Richelieu  accused  the  Queen  of  having  concerted  this 
enterprise  with  the  English  Duke. 

The  difficulty  of  reviewing  a  book  of  memoirs  such  as  these  of 
La  Rochefoucauld  is  simply  the  abundance  of  material  which  they 
contain,  and  the  great  number  of  persons  referred  to.  A  simple 
catalogue  of  these  would  almost  fill  our  space.  The  admirable  index 
to  the  volume,  for  which  every  reader  owes  M.  Gourdault  great 
thanks,  alone  occupies  twenty-two  pages  with  names  of  persons  and 
places.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  La  Rochefoucauld  did  not  divide 
his  work  into  chapters.  A  modern  editor  would  hardly  dare  to  do 
this;  but  a  synopsis  of  each  year  would  be  valuable.  M.  Gourdault 
has  taken  care  to  put  the  date  over  every  page ;  it  would  have 
been  better  to  place  the  date  in  the  margin,  and  reserve  the  top 
of  the  page  for  a  brief  indication  of  its  contents,  instead  of  re¬ 


peating  the  word  Memoires  432  times.  The  persons  of  whom 
most  is  said  in  the  course  of  the  volume  are  the  Prince 
de  Condd,  the  Cardinal  Mazarin,  Anne  of  Austria,  Gaston 
Duke  of  Orleans,  Louis  XIII.,  Louis  XIV.,  the  Duchess  de 
Longueville,  the  two  Cardinals  de  Retz  and  de  Richelieu,  and  the 
author,  who  always  speaks  of  himself  in  the  third  person,  first  as 
the  Prince  de  Marcillac,  and  afterwards  as  Duke  de  La  Rochefou¬ 
cauld,  when  the  title  came  to  him  through  the  death  of  his  father. 
The  most  interesting  part  of  the  action  is  that  which  concerns  the 
Fronde,  and  La  Rochefoucauld’s  participation  in  it.  There  are 
also  interminable  Court  intrigues,  on  which  additional  light  is 
thrown  by  the  Apolorjie  which  the  editor  has  wisely  reprinted  at 
the  close  of  the  volume ;  but  we  have  no  space  to  enter  iDto  such 
complicated  matters  as  these,  and  can  only  recommend  the  edition 
before  us  as  being  by  far  the  best  which  has  hitherto  appeared. 
The  general  impression  which  these  Memoirs  leave  upon  the  reader 
is  that  the  author  devoted  great  courage  and  craft  to  very  small 
purposes. 


SONGS  OF  TWO  WORLDS.* 

THIS  new  series  of  Somjs  of  Two  Worlds  contains,  besides  a 
number  of  shorter  pieces,  three  poems  of  an  important  char¬ 
acter — “  Evensong,”  a  speculative  and  quasi-Lucretian  poem  of 
some  forty  pages  ;  “  From  Hades,”  a  classical  sketch,  which  strikes 
us  as  the  type,  and  perhaps  the  germ,  of  a  future  poetic  success  ;  and 
an  enthusiastic  ode  to  Free  Rome,  which,  in  spite  of  its  rather 
hackneyed  subject,  has  merits  that  entitle  it  to  a  remembrance 
denied  to  the  mass  of  such  compositions.  The  first-named  poem 
shows  power,  thought,  and  courage  to  grapple  with  the  pro- 
foundest  problems.  A  cold  low  whisper  of  doubt  comes  at  even¬ 
song  over  a  dreamer  on  a  churchyard  slope,  silencing  the  echo  of 
hymns  and  dimming  the  glories  of  the  sunset ;  and  the  old  contro¬ 
versy  of  faith  and  doubt  i3  argued  over  again  with  much  mastery 
of  verse  and  poetic  power,  the  triumph  being  of  course  on  the  side 
of  faith.  As  the  goal  is  neared  our  poet  is  rapt  into  a  dream  of 
a  more  perfect  Christianity — 

Marching  on  through  an  ordered  life  in  the  strength  of  a  steadfast  will; 
and  the  conclusion  of  his  final  outburst  is  as  picturesque  as  it  is 
powerful.  Yet  we  doubt  whether  it  is  by  this  class  of  poems, 
which  are  more  or  less  experimental  tours  de  force,  that  the  author 
of  Sonr/s  of  Tivo  Worlds  is  most  likely  to  retain  the  ear  of  the 
public-,  refreshing  though  it  may  be  to  find  him  taking  the  side  of 
belief,  and  not  bitten  with  the  common  craze  of  poets,  that  gloom 
and  doubt  are  of  the  essence  of  their  calling.  In  the  “  Ode  to 
Free  Rome  ”  again  we  acknowledge  worthy  treatment  of  the 
subject,  and  passionate  expression  of  generous  sympathy.  The 
contrast  between  the  old  Rome,  the  dust  of  empires,  and  the  new 
is  forcibly  drawn  ;  the  “  freeing  of  the  sweet  South,”  in  p.  147,  is 
a  spirited  outburst ;  and  the  poetry  of  scorn  has  ample  scope  in 
tracing  the  motley  mass  that  helped  the  Pope  to  carry  his  dogma 
of  Infallibility : — 

The  Jesuit  suborned  from  every  clime, 

The  stolid  Eastern  left  behind  of  time. 

The  supple  Italian  mad  for  place  ; 

And  those  the  shame  of  every  freer  race 
Who  come  to  hate  the  liberty  they  kuow, 

And  thoughts  and  lives  that  grow  ; 

Who  into  freemeu’s  gatherings  slip — 

Smooth  actors  false,  who  play  their  part 
With  tolerance  upon  the  lip, 

And  tyranny  at  heart. 

Our  poet,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  good  hater.  Yet  we  incline  to  hope 
for  the  development  of  his  poetic  career  rather  in  such  finished  and 
highly- wrought  pictures  as  “  From  Hades,”  a  leaf,  as  it  were,  out 
of  a  classical  vucvoyavTtia,  a  dream  of  Actseon,  Orpheus,  and 
Eurydice,  and  Endymion  in  the  Shades  below.  The  poet  here 
exhibits  a  congenial  grace  of  description  and  a  delicate  touch  which 
only  a  true  scholar,  who  also  possessed  an  adequate  sense  of  the 
requirements  of  English  poetry,  could  apply.  Here  he  is  quite  at 
home ;  so  much  so  indeed  that  few  modern  or  neo-classical  studies 
in  this  kind  have  realized  in  equal  measure  the  art  of  reproducing 
Greek  myths  in  English  guise  and  interpretation.  The  conception 
of  each  of  the  characters  is  so  vivid,  and  the  moral  of  each  one’s 
crowning  mishap  or  adventure  so  touchingly  drawn  by  himself, 
that  the  author  might  be  trusted  to  tread,  classic  paths  of  song 
without  fear  of  swerving  from  the  clear  and  statuesque  grace  of 
the  models,  even  if  he  were  minded  to  make  them  the  subject  of 
a  larger  poem.  Here  is  an  extract  from  the  vision  of  Endymion, 
in  which  the  version  of  the  myth  adopted  by  Cicero  ( Tusc . 
Q,  1.  p.  38)  that  Selene,  enamoured  of  his  beauty,  sent  him  to 
sleep  that  she  might  be  able  to  lass  him  unobserved,  appears  to 
have  been  followed.  The  shepherd  from  his  eternal  sleep  on 
Mount  Latmos  thus  regards  his  doom  : — 

Yet  I  judge  it  best  indeed 
To  seek  in  life,  as  now  I  know  I  sought, 

Some  fair  impossible  Love,  which  slays  our  life, 

Some  high  ideal  raised  too  high  for  man, 

A  ad,  failing,  to  grow  mad  or  cease  to  be, 

Than  to  decline  as  they  do  who  have  found 
Broad-paunched  content,  and  weal,  and  happiness  ; 

’And  so  an  end.  For  one  day,  as  I  know, 

The  high  aim  unfulfilled,  fulfils  itself ; 

The  deep  unsatisfied  thirst  is  satisfied  ; 

And  through  this  twilight,  broken  suddenly, 
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The  inmost  Heaven,  the  lucent  stars  of  God, 

The  Moon  of  Love,  the  Sun  of  Life  ;  and  I, 

I  who  pine  here — I  on  the  Latmian  hill 
Shall  soar  aloft  and  find  them. 

This  sentiment  is  the  same  as  that  which  inspires  a  song  at  p.  66 
beginning  with  “  Beam  on  me,  fair  Ideal,  beam  on  me  ” ;  and  we 
may  say  here  that  the  songs  in  this  volume  have  in  general  the 
same  excellence  as  those  in  the  former  series.  One  of  them  rings 
some  sprightly  changes  on  the  rhyme  of  folly  with  melancholy,  in 
the  fashion  of  an  Elizabethan  dramatist ;  and  the  rest  hit,  for 
the  most  part,  the  required  combination  of  a  bright  idea  with  brief 
words  and  winning  numbers. 

Songs  and  classical  sketches,  however,  do  not  content  a  singer 
of  our  author’s  aspirations.  lie  is  never  more  worth  a  hear¬ 
ing  than  when  he  dwells  on  the  “Food  of  Song,”  the  “ Birth 
of  Verse,”  and  similar  subjects,  and  allows  us  an  insight  into 
his  views  of  what  should  be  a  poet’s  scope  and  standard ;  not 
idealities,  not  Nature’s  smiles  or  frowns,  not  the  “  clang  and  rush 
of  mightier  thought,”  so  much  as, 

Bather  mid  the  throng 
Of  toiling  men, 

To  find  the  food  and  sustenance  of  song 
Spread  by  hidden  hands,  again,  and  yet  again; 

Where’er  he  goes,  by  crowded  city  street 
He  fares  thro’  springing  fancies  sad  and  sweet. 

In  keeping  with  this  ideal  is  a  poem  entitled  “  The  Youth  of 
Thought,”  in  which  a  contrast  is  drawn  between  the  gayer  morning 
of  the  world  when  myth  or  fable  satisfied  men’s  craving  after  light 
and  its  mellow  earnest  evening,  our  “  living  present  ” ; — 

While,  if  we  seek  to  live  again 
In  careless  lives  the  Pagan  charm, 

We  only  prove  a  life-long  pain 

For  that  clear  conscience  void  of  harm. 

For  in  the  manhood  of  God’s  days 
We  live,  and  not  in  careless  youth ; 

The  essence  more  than  form  we  praise, 

And  Beauty  moves  us  less  than  Truth. 

F'rom  youth  to  age  :  till  cycles  hence 
Another  and  a  higher  spring, 

And,  with  a  truer  innocence, 

Again  the  world  shall  think  and  sing. 

The  bulk  of  the  poems  on  what  we  may  call  phases  of  home  life 
and  social  subjects  are  also  in  an  equally  earnest  strain.  In  the 
“  Children  of  the  Street,”  the  author  touches  a  chord  like  that  he 
touched  in  the  “  Organ  Boy  ”  of  the  second  series.  “  The  Enigma,” 
another  street-inspired  strain,  is  a  pathetic  protest  against  the  un¬ 
evenness  of  man’s  justice  in  the  case  of  those  outcasts  of  the 
pavement  on  whom  society  is  righteously  severe  while  their 
accomplices  go  scot-free.  Why  should  there  be 
A  high  post,  and  respect,  and  wealth 
For  the  one  who  is  guilty  indeed, 

While  the  innocent  walks  by  stealth 
Through  rough  places  with  feet  that  bleed  ? 

From  the  same  generous  impulse,  the  strength  of  which  in  the 
poet's  soul  and  brain  is  well  described  in  “  The  Birth  of  Verse,” 
spring  such  touching  little  pictures  of  life  in  its  sadder  aspects  as 
“  At  Chambers  ”  and  “  Frederick  ” ;  and — going  from  human  to 
animal  suffering — the  protest  against  reckless  vivisection  which  he 
has  addressed  “  To  the  Tormentors.”  We  are  inclined  to  doubt, 
however,  whether  the  author’s  “  milk  of  human  kindness  ”,  does 
not  betray  him  into  sentimental  weakness  in  the  pieces  headed 
“  Wasted”  and  “Souls  in  Prison.”  But  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
these  are  the  rare  extravagances  of  a  tender  and  deeply  sympa¬ 
thetic  nature,  whose  healthier  utterances  are  to  be  found  in  “  The 
Home  Altar,”  “  At  Last,”  and  the  ode  “  To  my  Motherland.”  “  A 
Separation  Deed  ”  shows  how  the  writer,  in  a  spirit  of  satire  and 
irony,  has  been  able  to  blend  the  language  of  poetry  and  convey¬ 
ancing.  The  last  poem  in  the  volume,  describing  Dynevor,  Drysllyn, 
and  the  Towy,  and  other  Welsh  scenes,  is  addressed  “  To  my 
Motherland,”  and  the  reference  which  it  contains  to 

Mona,  from  whose  fresh,  wind-swept  pastures  come 
My  grandsire,  hard  and  patriot,  like  in  name, 

Whose  verse  his  countrymen  still  love  to  sing 
At  bidding-feast  or  rustic  junketing, 

will  be  to  many  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  writer’s  personality, 
although  he  continues  to  be  anonymous  in  the  title-page.  Perhaps, 
however,  a  wider  sympathy  will  be  elicited  by  the  citation  of  the 
closing  stanzas  of  “At  Last,”  an  expression  of  faith  in  the  dis¬ 
embodied  spirit’s  continued  interest  in  the  scenes  and  persons 
left  behind  on  earth.  After  setting  forth  the  negative  view,  he 
proceeds : — 

Nay,  ’tis  not  so  indeed. 

With  the  last  fluttering  of  the  failing  breath 
The  clay-cold  form  doth  breed 
A  viewless  essence  far  too  fine  for  death ; 

And  ere  one  voice  can  mourn, 

On  upward  pinions  borne, 

They  are  hidden,  they  are  hidden  in  some  thin  air 
Far  from  corruption,  far  from  care, 

Where  through  a  veil  they  view  their  former  scene, 

Only  a  little  touched  by  what  has  been. 

Touched  but  a  little,  and  yet 
Conscious  of  every  change  that  doth  befall, 

By  constant  change  beset, 

The  creatures  of  this  tiny  whirling  ball, 

Filled  with  a  higher  being, 

Dowered  with  a  clearer  seeing, 

Kisen  to  a  vaster  scheme  of  life. 

To  wider  joys  and  nobler  strife, 

Viewing  our  little  human  hopes  and  fears, 

As  we  our  children’s  fleeting  smiles  and  tears. 


Then  whether  with  fire  they  bum 

This  dwelling-house  of  mine  when  I  am  fled 

And  in  a  marble  urn 

My  ashes  rest  by  my  beloved  dead, 

Or  in  the  sweet  cold  earth 
I  pass  from  death  to  birth, 

And  pay  land  Nature’s  life-long  debt 
In  heartsease  and  in  violet — 

In  charnel-house  or  hidden  ocean  wave, 

Where’er  I  lie,  I  shall  not  scorn  my  grave. 

Taken  altogether  it  may  be  said  that  the  new  series  of  Songs  of 
Tioo  Worlds  is  fully  equal  to  the  standard  of  the  other  two,  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  is  not  altogether  serious  in  his 
apparent  hesitation  as  to  continuing  his  poetic  labours. 


NORWAY.* 

1  [HIE  attractions  of  Norway  are  now  so  generally  appreciated 
J-  that  there  must  be  a  steady  demand  for  guide-books  to  that 
region,  and  there  will  probably  be  many  persons  who  will  be  anxious 
to  ascertain  whether  Mr.  Tonsberg’s  addition  to  an  already  pretty 
numerous  stock  is  distinguished  by  any  novel  feature.  One  of  its 
peculiarities  is  that  it  is  liberally  provided  with  illustrations  ;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  adds  to  the  practical  utility  of  the  volume. 
Portability  is,  we  should  say,  one  of  the  principal  requisites  for  a 
Handbook  for  Travellers,  and  it  is  plain  that  numerous  woodcuts 
must  seriously  add  to  its  bulk.  Again,  what  corresponding  ad¬ 
vantage  does  the  traveller  acquire  in  exchange  for  this  increase  in 
weight  ?  None  that  we  can  discern ;  for  he  most  assuredly  does 
not  require  the  image  when  he  has  the  original  before  his  eyes. 
Travellers  frequently  return  with  photographs  or  engravings  as 
reminiscences  of  scenes  they  have  visited ;  but  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  with  such  things  before  starting  seems,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  unnecessary.  We  are  forced  to  surmise,  then,  that  the  cuts 
in  this  volume  are  intended  as  advertisements  of  the  charms  of 
Norway,  if  they  have  been  inserted  with  any  definite  idea  at  all. 
Tourists  are  to  be  allured  by  a  faint  portraiture  of  the  treat  which 
is  in  store  for  them.  If  this  be  so,  the  illustrations  are  perfectly 
honest,  for  the  artist  does  not  exaggerate  the  beauties  he 
delineates.  The  engravings  are,  in  short,  excellent  of  their  kind, 
and  recall  at  a  glance  the  scenes  they  are  intended  to  represent. 
Considerable  boldness  is,  we  think,  displayed  in  entering  the 
lists  against  such  well-appointed  antagonists  as  Murray  and 
Baedeker  ;  though,  as  the  original  is  in  Norse,  the  work  may  not 
be  designed  principally  for  the  English  public.  Murray’s  Hand¬ 
book  to  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  is  of  dimensions  about 
equal  to  Mr.  Tiinsberg’s.  It  follows  that  the  latter,  which  refers  to 
Norway  alone,  must  be  either  more  complete  or  more  diffuse.  There 
is  a  class,  however,  for  whose  requirements  it  will  not  be  too 
minute  in  its  details  —  that  of  pedestrian  tourists.  Murray 
is  quite  comprehensive  enough  for  the  ordinary  traveller  who 
keeps  to  the  main  arteries  of  communication,  and  who  may 
possibly  include  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  one  and  the  same 
tour.  But  for  a  pedestrian  far  greater  detail  is  indispensable.  In 
a  thinly  peopled  country,  where  accommodation  is  not  always  to 
be  obtained,  accurate  information  regarding  distances  and  places 
must  be  had,  and  these  are  here  laid  down  with  great  pre¬ 
cision.  A  good  example  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  section 
devoted  to  the  Jotunfjelde,  or  Giant  Mountains,  a  part  of  Norway 
but  recently  explored  by  travellers.  Here  will  be  found  every 
particular  needful  for  a  trip  amongst  these  mountain  fastnesses, 
even  down  to  the  articles  of  personal  equipment  and  the  proper 
weight  of  the  packed  knapsack.  Ladies,  we  are  told,  need  not 
dread  undertaking  a  tour  in  this  distant  mountain  range.  Nor 
should  the  most  timorous  tremble  on  finding  a  “  pocket  pistol  ”  and 
a  “  sheath-knife  ”  amongst  the  outfit  recommended,  for  the  first 
is  mentioned  in  close  connexion  with  “  two  small  bottles  of 
rum  or  cognac,”  and  is  sometimes  carried  even  by  travellers  in 
England,  and  the  other  is  only  a  clasp-knife,  an  innocent  imple¬ 
ment  which  is  often  useful  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  work  commences  with  a  concise  account  of  the  climate 
and  natural  history,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  and  the  state  of  literature  and  art.  We  miss 
an  introductory  historical  sketch,  a  surprising  omission  when 
we  consider  that  the  book  comes  from  a  native  pen.  But  the 
scientific  part  of  this  section  is  satisfactory  enough.  A  sin¬ 
gular  combination  of  physical  conditions  renders  Norway  fit 
for  the  abode  of  man.  From  its  latitude  it  would  be  as 
barren  and  inhospitable  as  Greenland,  were  it  not  for  the  sea 
which  washes  its  shores,  and  forms  a  great  reservoir  of  heat, 
which  is  constantly  being  given  off'  into  the  atmosphere.  For  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  on  the  west 
coast,  is  higher  than  that  of  the  air.  This  high  temperature  is 
constantly  maintained  by  fresh  supplies  of  heated  water  from  the 
Gulf  Stream ;  and  a  succession  of  banks,  which  extend  far  out 
seawards,  prevent  this  surface  stream  from  losing  its  heat  by  con¬ 
tact  with  a  mass  of  cold  water  below.  Vast  quantities  of  aqueous 
vapour  are  also  generated  from  the  same  cause,  which,  though  they 
lend  a  gloomy  aspect  to  the  Northern  skies,  hinder  radiation 
during  the  long  nights  of  winter,  and  thus  materially  assist  in 
rendering  the  climate  more  genial.  To  such  an  extent  is  this  the 
case  that  on  some  parts  of  the  west  coast  there  are  four  cloudy  days 
to  every  clear  one.  But,  descending  the  eastern  slope  of  the  great 
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mountain  ranges  on  the  coast,  and  approaching  the  flatter  districts, 
the  climate  becomes  les9  humid,  and  the  number  of  fair  and  cloudy 
days  is  about  evenly  balanced,  though,  as  we  recede  from  the  sea, 
the  cold  becomes  of  course  proportionally  severe. 

The  general  plan  of  this  guide-book  is  as  follows  : — From  Chris¬ 
tiania  as  a  centre  radiate  seven  routes  which  traverse  the  interior  as 
fax  as  the  western  coast;  and  by  selecting  one  of  these,  with  reference 
to  the  amount  of  time  he  may  have  at  his  disposal,  the  traveller 
may  view  from  carriole  or  steamer  (for  fortunately  railways  have 
not  been  constructed  to  any  considerable  extent)  panoramas  of 
scenery  which  vary  materially  from  each  other  in  their  essential 
particulars.  The  coast  route  is  afterwards  adopted  ;  and,  starting 
again  from  the  capital,  we  are  conducted  along  the  western  coast 
as  far  as  the  Prussian  frontier,  exploring  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
numerous  fiords  as  we  proceed. 

No  more  delightful  base  of  operations  than  Christiania  could  be 
selected ;  and  the  judicious  visitor  will  not  quit  it  until  its  attrac¬ 
tions  have  been  thoroughly  explored.  The  loveliness  of  its  situation 
and  the  romance  of  its  surroundings  could  hardly  be  surpassed. 
Before  us  extends  the  vast  expanse  of  a  fiord  which  sweeps  up 
seventy  miles  from  the  ocean  before  it  washes  the  foundations  of 
the  city.  We  stand  under  the  grey  'walls  of  the  ancient  feudal 
castle  of  Akershus ;  in  the  foreground  lies  the  isle  of  Hovedo  with 
its  ruined  convent,  founded  bv  Cistercian  monks  from  Lincoln  in 
H47  ;  on  our  right  the  royal  villa  of  Oscar’s  Hall,  whose  Gothic 
architecture,  though  of  modern  date,  harmonizes  well  with  the 
scene ;  whilst  on  our  left  towers  a  gigantic  wooded  mass  of 
gneiss,  the  Egeberg.  Nor  should  the  environs  of  the  capital  be 
neglected.  The  Scceter,  or  chalet,  of  Frogner  commands  a  fine 
■expanse  of  fiord  and  fell.  This  is  not  a  scoter  as  it  is  usually 
understood  in  Norway — a  miserable  hut  in  the  mountains 
inhabited  by  herdsmen  in  summer  whilst  grazing  their  cattle — but 
a  conventional  scceter,  suggesting  no  ideas  of  discomfort.  The 
Maridal  Lake  should  also  be  the  object  of  a  morning  promenade ; 
a  small  brilliant  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by  pine-covered 
heights,  lying  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  which  it  supplies 
with  water.  A  pleasant  two  days’  exclusion  may  be  made  by 
going  down  the  fiord  by  steamer  to  Frederikstad  and  visiting 
the  mighty  cataract  of  the  Glommen,  near  Sarpsborg.  Should  the 
weather  prove  favourable,  the  transit  up  and  down  the  fiord  will 
alone  amply  repay  the  labour  ;  and  should  the  traveller  feel  dis¬ 
posed  to  prolong  his  trip,  he  may  wind  his  way  among  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  rocks  which  stud  the  coast  to  Frederikshald,  mount  to 
the  fortress  of  Frederiksten,  and  visit  the  monument  which  marks 
the  spot  where  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  met  his  death. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  advantageous  route  to  select  is  that 
which  leads  from  Christiania,  along  Lake  Miosen,  the  Gudbrand 
Valley,  and  the  Dovre  Mountains,  to  Trondhjem,  returning  by  the 
coast  as  far  as  Bergen  or  Christianssand,  where  steamers  call  on 
their  way  to  Hull  or  London.  This  plan  will  be  found  to  include 
most  points  of  interest.  Trondhjem,  the  ancient  Nidaros,  the 
former  capital,  and  still  the  coronation-place  of  the  Norwegian 
Kings,  deserves  particular  attention.  There  stands  the  fine  old 
cathedral,  founded  by  Olaf  Kyrri,  or  the  Peaceful,  in  1093,  and  in 
which,  as  we  learn  from  the  Saga  which  bears  his  name,  lie  him¬ 
self  was  interred.  Under  the  high  altar  were  preserved  for  cen¬ 
turies  in  a  massive  silver  shrine  the  bones  of  St.  Olaf,  that 
sanguinary  missionary  of  the  Gospel,  till  they  were  carried  off  by 
Swedish  marauders  from  across  the  frontier  of  Jiinitland.  Not  far 
off,  in  Vserdal,  lies  Stiklestad,  where  a  bloody  engagement  was 
fought  between  the  same  Olaf  and  the  rebel  peasants  of  Trondhjem, 
in  which  the  former  was  defeated  and  lost  his  life.  At  Hlade 
dwelt  Earl  Hakon,  “  The  Mighty,”  and  Melhus,  or  Medalhus,  was 
the  residence  of  that  Asbjom  who  threatened  Hakon  the  Good 
with  deposition  if  he  persisted  in  his  endeavours  to  introduce 
the  Christian  faith  into  Norway.  The  Thrdndelag,  or  union  of 
tribes  inhabiting  the  surrounding  district,  was  the  pith  and 
marrow  of  a  noble  and  martial  race. 

Pursuing  our  course  southwards  we  pass  the  Sogne  Fiord, 
which  stretches  nearly  a  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  of  the 
counriy.  Archaeologists  have  fixed  upon  this  as  the  scene  of  the  famous 
Frithiofs  Saga.  A  projecting  point,  Vangmes,  is  pointed  out  as 
the  home  of  the  hero  of  the  story,  whilst  opposite  lies  the  lovely 
Balestrand,  the  supposed  site  of  Baldur’s  temple.  Bergen,  the 
ancient  Bjorgvin,  or  the  “  pasture  between  the  mountains,”  is 
also  an  interesting  city,  possessing  a  fine  cathedral.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  one  of  the  chief  depots  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and  still 
does  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  in  fish  and  train-oil.  We  should 
•not,  however,  advise  a  visit  during  the  “  meeting  times,”  which 
occur  during  the  summer  months,  for  then  the  Nordland  fisher¬ 
men  descend  on  the  town  with  their  unsavoury  cargoes,  and 
business  becomes  active.  The  town  at  these  periods  is  all  bustle, 
but  we  are  told  that  our  “  olfactory  organs  must  not  be  too 
sensitive,  for  the  stench  of  fish  and  oil  is  ‘  a  caution.’” 

Sportsmen  will  still  find  an  attractive  field  of  operations  in 
certain  districts  of  Norway,  though  the  Government  appears  deter¬ 
mined  to  guard  the  national  property  from  the  spoliation  of 
foreigners.  By  Article  VII.  of  the  Game  Regulations,  “foreigners 
are  not  entitled  without  permission  to  carry  on  any  hunting  or  fish¬ 
ing  whatever  in  the  territory  of  the  realm.”  Of  the  larger  sorts  of 
game,  the  wolf,  the  bear,  and  the  lynx  exist  in  sufficient  numbers 
Id  the  extensive  forests  which  in  many  parts  still  shroud  the  face 
of  the  country.  Wolves  have  diminished  to  an  unaccountable 
extent  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  may  now  be  regarded  as 
the  rarest  of  Norwegian  carnivora.  The  bear  also  retires  as  the 
forests  which  are  his  home  disappear  before  the  axe;  but  he  is  still 


to  be  found  pretty  frequently  in  the  northern  Amts.  The  elk,  as  his 
natural  foes,  the  wolf  and  bear,  thin  out,  seems  to  multiply ;  he  is 
besides  exceptionally  protected  by  legislation.  He  is  found  in  the 
eastern  Amts,  and  never  inhabits  the  west,  which  is  the  home  of 
the  red  deer.  Large  herds  of  reindeer  are  found  on  the  mountain 
tracts  which  divide  the  east  from  the  west.  These  are,  however, 
subject  to  the  caprice  or  cruelty  of  the  peasant,  who  will  some¬ 
times  discharge  his  breechloading  rifle  at  long  range  into  a  herd, 
perhaps  maiming  many  animals  which  he  cannot  hope  to  take,  and 
which  perish  of  their  wounds  in  the  solitude  of  the  forest. 
The  reindeer  is  said  to  prey  upon  the  lemming,  a  rodent  which 
makes  its  appearance  at  certain  intervals  in  countless  multitudes. 
With  its  cloven  hoof  it  tears  open  the  stomach  of  its  victim  and 
devours  the  moss  and  other  vegetable  matter  with  which  it  is 
filled. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  pages  of  this  work  are  disfigured 
by  pretty  numerous  errors  in  orthography.  These  arise  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  translated  into  English  by  a  Norwegian, 
without  proper  revision.  The  iteration  of  words  misspelt,  such 
as  “  halrney,”  “  macrel,”  “  colosal,”  “  olefactory,”  is  somewhat 
irritating.  It  is  also  advisable  that  translations  should  be  complete, 
and  should  leave  nothing  to  conjecture.  Thus,  Sondre  Trondhjems 
Amt  would  be  far  more  intelligible  to  the  uninitiated  in  Norse  as 
South  Trondhjem  Amt ;  Harolds  Stotten,  as  the  Pillar  of  Harald,  &c. 
These,  however,  are  minor  blemishes,  and  do  not  much  affect  the 
practical  value  of  the  book,  which  may  be  confidently  recom¬ 
mended  to  travellers. 


THE  HIGH  MILLS.* 

“  A  SKETCH,”  we  are  told  in  a  note  to  the  first  volume  of  this 

-U*-  novel,  “entitled  The  High  Mills,  by  the  same  author, 
appeared  some  time  since  in  Good  Words,  and  although  that 
sketch  is  partly  incorporated  with  the  present  work,  yet  the  stories 
are  in  no  sense  the  same,  as  the  latter  contains  nearly  two-thirds 
more  matter  than  the  former.”  We  shall  next  be  told  that  Mr. 
Ooxwell’s  balloon  when  full  of  gas  and  ready  to  rise  is  in  no  sense 
the  same  as  the  case  of  silk  that  half-an-hour  or  so  before,  when 
only  one-third  full,  had  been  flapping  about  idly  in  the  wind.  Or 
better  still,  we  shall  be  told  that  a  paper  bag  when  empty  is  in  no 
sense  the  same  as  the  same  bag  when  some  idle  boy  has  puffed  it 
out,  and  is  ready  to  strike  it  on  a  comrade’s  back  with  a  loud 
report.  There  is,  indeed,  much  more  wind,  but  there  is  no  more 
matter.  We  cannot  but  believe  that  in  any  case  The  High  Mills  must 
have  been  tedious,  unspeakably  tedious.  Now  tediousness  is  far 
better  when  it  is  all  bestowed  in  one  volume  than  in  three,  and 
therefore  we  regret  that,  if  we  must  criticize  the  story  at  all,  it 
was  not  our  lot  to  criticize  it  as  it  appeared  in  Good  Words.  There 
is  a  sickly  sentimentality  running  through  the  whole  three 
volumes  that  cloys  the  appetite  almost  before  the  end  of  the  first 
chapter  is  reached ;  and  yet  the  chapters  are  very  short — nine  pages 
or  so  each.  If  we  must  dine  on  sweets,  we  should  not  think  the 
better  of  our  cook  if  he  told  us  that  in  the  first  sketch  of  his 
dinner  he  had  used  only  sugar,  but  that  by  “  incorporating  ” 
treacle  and  honey  he  had  so  increased  the  bill  of  fare  that 
it  contained  nearly  two-thirds  more  matter.  We  remember 
the  story  of  a  man  in  prison  who  was  killed  by  being  fed  on 
nothing  but  the  crumb  of  new  bread.  For  a  while  he  had  sup¬ 
ported  life  by  eating  only  the  crust,  but  when  this  had  been 
noticed  his  loaf  was  given  him  with  the  crust  first  cut  off,  and 
death  soon  followed.  His  fate  was  sad  indeed ;  but,  after  all, 
what  is  bodily  suffering  compared  with  that  of  the  mind  ?  He 
died  of  new  bread.  We  are  fed  on  these  sickly  stories,  and, 
tortured  though  we  are,  death  does  not  come  to  relieve  us.  It  has 
taken  us  a  whole  fortnight  to  get  through  The  High  Mills,  or, 
perhaps  we  should  say,  to  swallow  it  down.  When  we  had  read 
half-a-dozen  chapters  or  so,  like  the  grocer’s  apprentice  at  the  end 
of  his  first  week,  we  had  a  surfeit  of  sweetness.  We  threw  the 
book  aside,  and  vowed  we  could  not  road  another  chapter.  A 
fortnight,  as  we  have  said,  had  to  pass  before  we  could  bear  the 
sight  of  it  again,  and  then,  indeed,  we  managed  to  struggle 
through  to  the  end.  We  cannot  say  we  have  read  it;  we  have 
read  in  it.  And  yet,  we  have  no  doubt,  the  book  will  have  its 
readers.  Nay,  even,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
readers  find  that  they  have  tears.  Young  ladies  who  can  pass 
with  all  the  indifference  that  comes  from  familiarity  the  scenes  of 
real  suffering  that  open  out  to  them  every  day  and  all  around,  find 
the  April  in  their  eyes  when  they  hear  of  the  unreal  woes  of  some 
most  unnatural  hero. 

Such  a  hero  is  Michael  Swift,  the  miller’s  man  of  the  story 
before  us.  In  the  opening  chapter  he  is  seen  making  his  way 
towards  the  High  Mills,  which  are  described  as  “  looking  like 
two  pinned  insects  writhing  on  the  hill.”  It  is  almost  a  pity 
that  so  pretty  a  comparison  as  this  was  not  worked  into  the  title 
of  the  book.  The  High  Mills ;  or,  Two  Pinned  Insects  Writhing 
on  the  Hill,  would  not  have  read  at  all  amiss.  The  miller  Ambray 
was,  in  his  old  age,  going  down  in  the  world.  His  only  son 
George  had  set  off  for  London  to  be  an  artist,  and  for  a 
long  time  no  tidings  had  come  of  him.  The  Mills  belonged 
to  the  miller’s  wicked  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Moon,  and  she  was  on  the 
point  of  turning  him  out.  Her  property  she  intended  to  leave  to 

*  The  High  Mills.  By  Katherine  Saunders,  Author  of  “Gideon’s  Rock,” 
“Joan  Merryweather,”  &c.  3  vols.  London:  Henry  S.  King  &  Co. 
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her  favourite  niece  Nora,  who  was  engaged  to  George.  Michael  | 
from  the  very  beginning  is  an  utter  m}rstery — a  mystery  to  the  j 
miller  and  his  family  as  well  as  to  the  reader.  He  asks  for  employ-  j 
ment  at  the  mill,  and  by  his  industry  saves  the  miller  from  ruin,  | 
but  he  works,  not  as  a  journeyman,  but  as  a  sentimentalist.  The 
first  day  he  goes  into  the  mill  “he  shut  the  door  gently,  as  gently 
and  reluctantly  as  if  some  bright  form,  soft,  odour-breathing, 
and  lovely,  had  just  floated  out,  and  he  feared  that  the  edges  of  a 
silken  train  might  still  be  lingering  on  the  threshold.”  Not,  indeed, 
that  any  bright,  soft,  odour-breathing,  lovely  form  had  ever  been 
in  the  mill  or  in  Michael's  brain.  At  hist  it  turns  out  that  in  a 
scuffle  he  had  killed  the  miller’s  son,  and  that  he  had  come  to  the 
mill  to  do  his  best  by  steady  grinding  to  atone  for  his  crime,  and 
to  fill  George’s  place.  This  secret,  of  course,  is  kept  well  in  till  the 
third  volume,  so  that  the  reader  for  two  whole  volumes  has  the 
great  and  uncommon  satisfaction  of  not  in  the  least  understanding 
the  hero’s  doings.  He  is  not  happy,  that  is  clear.  It  is  before 
long  no  less  clear  that  by  the  end  of  the  third  volume  he  will  he 
made  happy  by  marrying  Nora.  For  the  wicked  old  woman  with 
all  her  money,  there  is  evidently  stored  up  somewhere  in  the  same 
volume  that  convenient  fit  of  apoplexy  which,  when  matters  look 
at  their  worst,  puts  a  hero  and  a  heroine  so  much  at  their  ease. 
Michael  does  not  know,  as  the  reader  does,  of  the  happiness  that 
awaits  him,  and  so  “in  the  sadness  of  his  exile  was  obliged  to  hang 
his  head  and  own  that,  grain  of  human  dust,  as  he  called  himself, 
the  story  of  that  grain  was  more  to  him  than  the  story 
of  all  creation — the  span  of  its  actual  existence  larger  to  him 
than  eternity.” 

It  is  a  pity  that  ladies  before  they  begin  to  write  novels  do 
not  take  a  hint  from  Moliere  and  his  housekeeper.  They  might 
try  if  they  could  write  a  recipe  for  making  a  pudding  in  lan¬ 
guage  that  could  be  understood  by  their  cook.  At  first,  no  doubt 
they  would  utterly  fail ;  but  with  time  and  patience  they  would  find 
that  it  is  possible  to  learn  how  to  write  something  like  sense.  There 
is,  however,  this  objection,  that  when  once  they  have  learnt  how 
to  write  sense,  they  would  find  it  a  very  hard  matter  to  fill  three 
volumes.  “  The  span  of  the  actual  existence  of  a  grain  of  human 
dust,”  and  sentences  of  a  like  kind,  help  wonderfully,  when  incor¬ 
porated  with  “  a  sketch,”  to  swell  it  out  to  three  times  its  former 
size.  Michael  steps  out  of  a  house,  as  journeymen  millers  occa¬ 
sionally  do  step,  and  he  looks  back,  as  journeymen  millers  occa¬ 
sionally  do  look  back.  He  sees  “  the  great  wind-swept  meadows, 
clean  and  ready  for  their  summer  wealth,  from  the  house  to  the 
sea,  and  the  poplars  swaying  their  heads  against  the  sky.”  If  every 
time  a  journeyman  miller  steps  out  of  a  house  and  looks  back  we 
are  to  be  told  what  he  sees,  even  if  the  simplest  of  language  is 
used,  a  book  may  soon  be  filled  up.  Michael  continues  his  walk 
and  arrives — and  here  the  author  does  not  offend  against  the 
laws  of  probability — at  a  garden.  “  Some  snowdrops  shivered  in 
the  wintry  garden,  looking  lost  and  strange,  like  pale  spirits  who 
had  mistaken  the  day  of  resurrection,  and  come  forth  before  the 
world  was  ready.”  We  cannot  help  wondering,  by  the  way,  why 
the  garden  was  not,  like  the  meadows,  ready  for  its  summer 
wealth.  Why  should  it  suggest  pale  spirits,  and  not  a  summer 
wealth  of  summer  cabbages  ?  Michael  goes  to  sleep  on  a  Monday 
night,  and— here  again  quite  true  to  nature — opened  his  eyes  on  a 
Tuesday  morning.  When  he  woke,  “  he  saw  ” — but  we  will  stake 
our  life  on  it  no  journeyman  miller  before  or  after  ever  saw  the 
like — “  the  upper  half  of  the  poplar  at  the  corner  of  the  mill-field 
stirring  in  golden  light,  tremulously — exultantly,  like  the  wand  of 
some  wizard  alchemist  in  a  crucible  when  a  loDg-looked-for  change 
has  come.”  He  goes  to  meet  a  wicked  old  blind  man  by  the  sea¬ 
shore.  The  old  sinner  appeared  to  him  there  “  less  repulsively 
wicked  than  pitifully,  almost  pathetically,  insignificant,  and  help¬ 
less.”  But  here  we  shall  let  the  author  tell  in  her  own  words  the 
thoughts  of  this  wonderful  journeyman  miller: — 

Perhaps,  Michael  thought,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  than  that  any 
form  of  evil  should,  shrink  and  appear  to  diminish  and  wither  here,  in  these 
grand  front  ranks  of  nature  merging  into  heaven,  from  which  they  seem 
curtained  only  by  excess  of  light. 

Or  might  it  be,  Michael  wondered,  that  even  the  man  whom  he  had 
thought  as  unlikely  to  change  his  sins  as  the  leopard  his  spots,  had  not  been 
able  to  sit  here  without  receiving  inwardly  some  cleansing  touches  from  that 
spirit  of  strong,  fresh  purity  that  breathes  here  always,  making  the  sands 
so  fair,  and  revealing  the  thousand  faint,  sweet  tints,  and  tender  graining  of 
the  pebbles  ? 

It  is  unlucky  that  all  this  finery  of  language  is  sometimes  sadly 
spoilt  by  the  author’s  ignorance  of  grammar.  She  wishes  to  tell 
us  that  the  journeyman  was  so  keen  a  worker  that  he  often  worked 
the  mill  at  night.  She  describes  him  as  “  laying  (sic)  iu  wait  to 
catch  and  yoke  to  his  master’s  service  each  wind  that  moaned 
across  the  dark  and  solitary  downs,  or  came  sighing  up  the  valley, 
moist  and  heavy  from  the  sea.”  Whether  the  wind  moans 
across  the  downs  and  sighs  up  the  valley,  or  moans  up  the 
valley  and  sighs  across  the  downs,  we  leave  for  the  author 
to  settle  as  she  pleases.  She  may,  too,  if  she  pleases, 
yoke  the  wind,  whether  moaning  or  sighing,  to  the  sails  of 
the  windmill  which  it  blows  round.  But,  in  the  name  of 
Bindley  Murray,  who  still,  we  believe,  presides  over  grammar 
in  young  ladies’  schools,  we  raise  our  solemn  protest  when  we  read 
of  any  one,  even  a  mysterious  journeyman  miller,  “  laying  ”  in  wait. 
When  Michael  was  giving  his  account  of  the  death  of  George, 
we  are  told  that  the  “  manifest  additions  ”  he  made  to  his  “  heart- 
learnt  story  threw  a  sort  of  lurid  reality  upon  the  moment  or 
thing  which  it  concerned.”  What  a  lurid  reality  is  we  are  not 
so  presumptuous  as  to  pretend  to  understand,  as  the  old  lady 
said  when  she  was  asked  if  she  understood  the  sermon  she 


had  so  greatly  admired.  If,  however,  an  error  in  grammar 
throws  a  sort  of  lurid  reality  over  the  author's  narrative,  we  at 
once  withdraw  our  objection  to  it.  One  more  quotation  to  illustrate 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  journeyman  miller,  and  we  have  done. 
He  was  spending  a  night  in  the  fields,  and  he  heard  the  corncrake 
and  the  crickets 

Sometimes — but  very  seldom — a  low  rich  murmur  went  through  and 
through  the  corn,  as  if  these  noisy  creatures  had  disturbed  the  earth’s 
slumber,  and  made  her  heart  sigh  under  its  rich  burden,  and  whisper 
“  Hush  !  ”  And  the  whisper  spread  from  field  to  field  all  over  the  dark 
undulations  of  the  valley  ;  the  wheat  uttered  it  mellowly  ;  the  barley 
rustled  with  it  more  than  the  wheat ;  the  rye  whispered  it  more  airily  than 
all  ;  the  long  fields  bore  it  to  the  sea ;  the  sea  turned  the  small,  low 
“  Hush  ”  into  a  mighty  one. 

We  had  set  out  with  the  intention  of  giving  our  readers  a  full 
account  of  the  plot  of  this  wonderful  story.  The  author  delights  in 
similes.  May  we  then  venture  to  say  that  we  soon  found  our¬ 
selves  so  hopelessly  sunk  in  a  very  slough  of  words  that  it  has 
been  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  we  have  escaped  out  of  it, 
and,  throwing  aside  our  purpose,  straggled  at  length  on  to  firm 
land. 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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MINISTERS  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

rrHE  review  of  the  Session  which  Air.  Disraeli  offered 
JL  to  his  audience  at  the  Mansion  House  was  in  most 
respects  very  much  what  it  was  sure  to  be.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  say  all  he  can  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  his  colleagues,  to  recount  their  achieve¬ 
ments,  to  glorify  their  circumstances,  and  to  ascribe  their 
shortcomings  to  the  malice  of  adversaries  or  the  in¬ 
herent  perversity  of  the  nature  of  things.  All  this  Air. 
Disraeli  did,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  he  did  it 
well.  By  painting  his  lilies  a  little  whiter,  and  throwing 
a  discreet  cloud  over  the  ugly  portions  of  the  landscape, 
he  made  a  very  nice  picture  for  after-dinner  admirers.  He 
remitted  to  discreet  silence  the  Regimental  Exchanges 
Bill,  the  solitary  measure  in  which  he  has  had  to  use  a 
Conservative  majority  to  put  down  a  Liberal  Opposition. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Judicature  Bills 
was  passed  over  with  a  natural  dislike  to  recall  the  painful 
fact  that  the  Chancellor’s  one  big  measure  was  burked 
by  a  knot  of  Conservative  peers.  The  Ministry  have 
passed  some  good  measures,  and  the  most  that  could  be 
said  of  them  was  said.  In  touching  on  the  Bills  relating 
to  the  contracts  and  crimes  of  workmen,  Air.  Disraeli 
even  took  occasion  to  go  back  to  his  celebrated  utterance 
of  last  autumn,  in  which,  by  an  unlucky  coincidence,  he  re¬ 
marked,  at  the  moment  of  Count  Arnim’s  trial,  that  the 
people  of  this  country  had  privileges  and  blessings  denied 
to  the  nobles  of  other  countries.  He  has  since  explained 
that  he  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  Count  Arniji,  and  that  he 
was  only  speaking  generally  ;  and  as  an  instance  of  what 
he  really  did  mean,  he  now  gives  these  Acts  relating 
to  workmen.  The  English  people  possess  at  last  what 
is  unhappily  denied  to  foreign  noblemen,  the  right 
to  have  most  engagements  for  manual  labour  treated 
as  civil  contracts,  criminal  responsibility  for  broken  con¬ 
tracts  of  service  limited  to  reckless  interference  with 
the  proper  distribution  of  gas  and  water,  and  an  ex¬ 
emption  from  the  aggravated  penalties  of  conspiracy  for 
the  offences  of  workmen.  Air.  Disraeli  omitted  to  specify 
what  are  the  countries  in  which  the  nobility  are  suffering 
under  the  sad  consequences  which  the  want  of  these  pri¬ 
vileges  must  entail.  But,  as  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  he 
meant,  it  must  be  held  to  be  irrefutable  that  he  could  not 
have  referred  last  autumn  to  Count  Arnim,  who,  we  may  he 
sure,  never  worked  in  a  gas  factory.  The  Bill  for  dealing 
with  the  National  Debt  filled  him  with  exultation,  as  a  theme 
specially  adapted  to  be  dilated  on  in  the  City.  It  can  be 
safely  viewed  in  the  most  rosy  colours,  as  its  operation 
belongs  entirely  to  the  future  ;  the  very  modest  provision 
for  reducing  the  Debt  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  the  present  year  being  liable,  as  he  has  just 
informed  the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  absorbed  in  any 
deficiency  created  by  supplementary  Estimates.  Of  his  own 
pet  measure,  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  Air.  Disraeli 
confidently  predicted  that  it  will  elevate  and  strengthen 
in  all  its  classes  the  great  landed  interest ;  and  this  cer¬ 
tainly  will  be  a  magnificent  result,  and  will  show  what 
large  things  may  be  done  with  small  means.  Altogether 
Air.  Disraeli  not  unreasonably  thought  he  might  compare 
the  harvest  of  the  Session  with  the  harvest  of  the  year. 
We  have  had  bad  weather,  but  still  the  corn  is  not  wholly 
spoiled.  Hay  will  be  dear,  but  root  crops  look  beautiful. 
There  is  no  cause  for  repining.  Farmers  need  not  lose 
heart,  and  the  country  need  not  lose  confidence  in  Air. 
Disraeli’s  Alinistry.  No  comparison  could  be  more  appo¬ 


site,  or  express  better  the  real  state  of  things.  He  and 
his  colleagues  have  seen  some  of  their  hay  washed  away, 
and  some  of  it  spoilt ;  but  they  can  point  with  legitimate 
pride  to  a  field  or  two  of  good  promising  turnips. 

On  one  topic,  however,  that  of  his  unfortunate  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill,  Air.  Disraeli  dilated  at  considerable  length, 
and  went  out  of  his  way  to  justify  himself,  principally,  as 
it  would  seem,  for  the  mere  fun  of  the  thing,  and  to  show 
what  he  could  do  even  with  an  unpromising  subject  if  he 
liked.  He  thought  that  his  dexterity  and  audacity  would 
be  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  great  blunder  of  his 
Alinistry  was  not  a  blunder  at  all.  To  give  up  his  Alerchant 
Shipping  Bill  and  get  a  temporary  measure  passed  enabling 
the  Government  to  do  all  it  wished  to  do  was,  he  said, 
exactly  what  he  had  been  aiming  at.  By  the  help  of 
the  public  he  has  realized  the  cherished  and  secret  aspi¬ 
rations  of  his  heart.  It  is  true  that  when  he  with¬ 
drew  the  Alerchant  Shipping  Bill  he  deprecated  the 
introduction  of  a  temporary  Bill ;  but  it  was  a  temporary 
Bill  unaided  by  the  gusts  of  popular  feeling — a  poor, 
weak,  ineffectual  Bill — that  he  dreaded.  In  the  recesses 
of  his  mind  he  was  all  the  time  shaping  his  own  sort  of 
temporary  Bill,  a  wholesome,  strong,  dictatorial  measure. 
All  he  wanted  was  the  public  to  help  him  to  launch  such 
a  measure,  and  he  is  not  the  man  to  rely  on  the  British 
public  in  vain.  Responding  to  his  unexpressed  invitation, 
leaping  at  the  conclusion  to  which  he  desired  it  to  come, 
it  pronounced  in  a  moment  with  a  thrill  of  passionate 
rapture  in  his  favour.  Out  came  his  secret,  strong, 
temporary  measure,  and  he  and  the  public  carried  it  toge¬ 
ther.  He  had  been  accused  of  abandoning  the  Alerchant 
Shipping  Bill  and  taking  up  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill  instead.  Nothing  could  be  more  false.  It  was  obvious 
to  every  one  that,  even  if  the  latter  Bill  had  been  dropped, 
the  former  Bill  could  not  have  been  carried.  The  Alerchant 
Shipping  Bill  was  dead  beyond  all  hope,  even  if  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Holdings  Bill  had  not  been  allowed  to  live.  But 
then,  only  a  few  days  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill,  Air.  Disraeli  had  solemnly  announced 
that  the  Government  intended  to  carry  both  Bills,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  easier,  as  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill  might  be  got  through  in  one  week,  and  the  Alerchant 
Shipping  Bill  in  another.  This  at  first  sight  looks 
odd  and  inconsistent.  If  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill 
could  be  carried  so  easily,  why  was  it  abandoned  F  This 
also  Mr.  Disraeli  undertook  to  explain.  When  he 
spoke  of  carrying  the  Alerchant  Shipping  Bill,  he  was 
speaking  in  the  spirit  and  language  of  prophecy.  His  Par¬ 
liamentary  hearers,  in  their  humdrum  human  way,  thought 
that  he  was  referring  to  the  Alerchant  Shipping  Bill 
brought  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  and  over 
which  the  House  had  already  spent  many  weary 
hours.  But  it  was  not  so.  His  real  thoughts  were 
far  away.  He  was  gazing  into  the  future.  It  was  the 
strong  temporary  measure  which  he  and  the  public  were 
to  carry  together  that  loomed  in  vague  but  grand  pro¬ 
portions  before  his  rapt  vision.  This  was  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  which  was  fated  to  be  carried ;  and  in  a 
trance  he  saw  the  whole  thing — the  aberration  of  Air.  Plim- 
soll,  the  excitement  of  the  nation,  the  easy  grace  with  which 
the  Ministry  would  propose  its  temporary  Bill,  and  carry  it 
after  it  had  been  largely  altered  in  Committee.  As  he  put 
it  in  his  grandest  style,  it  was  “a  prophecy,  not  a  mistake.” 
It  is  strange  to  think  that  there  is  something  even  more 
extraordinary  than  this  prophecy,  and  that  is,  that  Mr. 
Disraeli  can  offer  such  an  explanation  and  not  be  in  the 
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least  harmed  by  it.  It  will  be  merely  regarded  as  one  of 
those  flights  of  fancy  which  advantageously  separate  him 
from  other  men,  and  give  interest  and  lustre  to  his  curious 
career.  Possibly  there  may  be  two  men  in  England  who 
will  accept  the  explanation  as  an  accurate  record  of  facts ; 
but  there  will  certainly  be  two  millions  who  will  enjoy  the 
fun  of  it,  and  will  be  grateful  to  him  for  amusing  them  by 
giving  it. 

Even  when  he  concedes  that  he  has  not  done  this  Session 
all  that  he  could  have  wished,  Mr.  Disraeli  asks  that  it 
should  be  observed  with  what  extraordinary  difficulties  he 
has  had  to  contend.  Never  was  a  Minister  bothered  with  so 
dreadful  an  Opposition.  When  he  has  pacified  the  Whigs, 
up  jump  the  Radicals,  and  when  he  has  triumphed  over 
them,  a  reserve  of  Home  Rulers  forces  him  into  a  third 
contest.  There  is  some  truth  in  this.  If  all  the  members 
of  the  Opposition  thought  alike  and  acted  together,  it 
would  be  easier  to  deal  with  them.  But  in  real  life  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  not  had  much  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of 
opposition.  He  himself  allows  that  it  was  natural  and 
right  in  the  Irish  members  to  try  every  means  in  their 
power  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  measure  by 
which  Ireland  was  to  be  subjected  to  the  continued  pres¬ 
sure  of  coercion  laws.  Lord  Harrington  did  all  he  could 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  Peace  Preservation  Act ; 
and  to  the  general  measures  of  the  Government  the  Home 
Rulers,  as  such,  have  offered  no  opposition.  Only  one  Bill' 
during  the  Session  has  been  made  a  party  question ;  and  that 
was  aBillwhichwas  transparently  at  variance  with  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  predecessors,  and  the  Opposition  did  no 
more  than  try  to  uphold  the  policy  which  they  had  main¬ 
tained  successfully  in  office.  Many  of  the  social  measures 
of  the  Government  passed  without  more  opposition  than 
was  necessary  to  elicit  what  the  Government  meant.  To 
others  there  were  numerous  amendments.  But  in  regard 
to  measures  which  touch  the  pockets  and  interests  of 
special  classes  this  must  always  be  the  case.  Many  of  the 
amendments  proposed  by  the  Opposition  were  accepted  by 
the  Government,  and  thus  the  Opposition  only  helped  the 
Government  to  make  its  own  Bills  better.  Many,  too,  of 
the  amendments,  and  many  of  the  longest  speeches  in 
support  of  amendments,  have  come  from  friends  of  the 
Ministry ;  and  Lord  Derby  was  hitting  quite  as  near  the 
real  evil  as  Mr.  Disraeli  when,  a  short  time  ago,  instead 
of  complaining  of  the  Opposition,  he  recommended  Con¬ 
servatives  who  wished  to  help  the  Government  to  hold 
their  tongues.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  if  there  is  to  be 
an  Opposition  at  all,  it  could  have  done  much  les3  than  it 
has  done  this  Session.  Eor  what  it  has  failed  to  do,  as 
for  what  it  has  done,  the  Ministry  has  mainly  to  thank 
itself. 


FOREIGN  LOANS  AND  BRITISH  DUPES. 

TT  is  not  too  high  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Lowe  and  his 
-2-  colleagues  to  say  that  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Loans  Committee,  or  those  of  them  who  composed  the 
Report,  are  the  legitimate  successors  of  Balzac.  Truth 
is  for  once  as  amusing  as  fiction,  if  only  the  reader 
forgets  for  a  time  that  the  victims  and  the  villains  of  the 
piece  are  not  imaginary  characters.  Balzac’s  speculators 
and  German  bankers,  reproduced  in  novel  after  novel, 
gave  an  almost  irresistible  impression  of  vitality.  The 
principal  personages  of  the  Foreign  Loans  melodrama 
almost  seem  to  be  fabulous  representatives  of  ideal 
rascality.  Whether  the  precedent  of  appointing  Com¬ 
mittees  to  compose  didactic  and  descriptive  lucubrations 
ought  to  be  followed  is  a  question  which  the  House  of 
Commons  will  do  well  to  consider.  But  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance  the  merit  of  the  performance  supersedes  all  doubts 
of  the  expediency  of  the  inquiry ;  and  Sir  Henry  James 
may  congratulate  himself  on  having  caused  the  discovery 
and  publication  of  knowledge  which  ought  to  prove 
valuable.  The  passionate  desire  of  poor  clergymen,  single 
ladies,  and  other  minute  capitalists  for  precarious  in¬ 
vestments,  though  it  will  not  be  abated,  may  perhaps 
for  the  present  be  diverted  from  loans  issued  by 
Honduras  and  San  Domingo.  As  a  speech  in  the  House 
is  redeemed  from  the  charge  of  being  out  of  order  when  it 
concludes  with  a  motion,  the  copious  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  ends  with  the  practical  recommendation  that  draw¬ 
ings  of  loans  should  be  made  illegal  as  partaking  of  the 
nature  of  a  lottery.  It  would  have  been  possible  to  arrive 


at  the  conclusion  independently  of  the  evidence,  but  the 
suggestion  seems  in  itself  unobjectionable.  Another  result 
of  the  investigation  would  be  within  the  province  of  the 
Foreign  Office.  Lord  Derby  may  perhaps  think  fit  to 
inform  the  Governments  of  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica  that 
they  must  dispense  with  the  diplomatic  services  in  London 
of  their  present  representative.  The  duties  of  his  office 
probably  consist  exclusively  in  borrowing  money  ;  and  aS 
the  amount  of  the  various  Honduras  loans  exceeds  the 
value  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  Republic,  even  Don  Carlos 
Gutierrez  can  scarcely  expect  to  raise  any  further  contri¬ 
butions  in  England.  It  is  not  seemly  that  a  person  who 
has  incurred  the  comments  on  his  conduct  which  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Report  should  be  allowed  the  immunities  and 
privileges  of  the  diplomatic  body.  It  will  be  quite  un¬ 
necessary  that  the  Government  of  Honduras  should  be  in 
any  hurry  to  supply  the  vacancy. 

The  elaborate  machinery  of  finance  which  has  been  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  Committee  may,  by  means  of  attentive  study, 
be  comprehended  in  its  details,  but  scarcely  in  all  the 
motives  of  the  operators.  Their  general  purpose  of  cheating 
genuine  borrowers,  and  of  taking  every  possible  advantage 
of  one  another,  is  perfectly  intelligible  ;  but  when  all 
attainable  subscriptions  have  been  procured  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  the  process  of  repurchasing  stock  seems  to  be 
wasteful  and  rash.  No  amount  of  nominal  stock  has  any 
real  value  except  the  cash  price  which  it  fetches  in  the- 
market ;  and  there  seems  to  have  been  a  stage  in  all  the 
transactions  recounted  in  the  Report  when  a  profit  must 
have  been  realized  which  was  afterwards  sacrificed  or 
reduced.  The  explanation  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the 
greediness  of  the  several  confederates  who  grudged  each 
other  a  share  in  the  plunder.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  Honduras  scrip  is  still  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  various  agents.  That  it  should  lately  have  been 
quoted  at  even  a  nominal  price  is  another  insoluble  mys¬ 
tery.  It  may  be  assumed  that  financiers  who  deal  with 
Honduras  loans  understand  their  own  disreputable  busi¬ 
ness.  There  were  evidently,  after  all  deductions,  large 
profits  to  be  made,  and  even  the  crumbs  of  the  ban¬ 
quet  were  nutritious  and  abundant.  The  clerk  of  the 
attorney  who  draws  up  the  innumerable  agreements 
which  form  part  of  the  operations  has  the  chance  of 
receiving,  while  the  bubble  floats,  four  or  five  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  as  a  trustee,  without  giving  up  his  place 
in  the  office.  The  least  exacting  of  all  the  partners  in  the 
speculation  is  the  borrowing  Government.  Out  of  loans, 
amounting  to  six  and  a  half  millions  the  Republic  of  Hon¬ 
duras  received  less  than  ioo,oooZ.  It  is  true  that  whatever 
amount  was  obtained  might  be  considered  as  clear  gain, 
inasmuch  as  the  State  never  paid  nor  intended  to  pay  any 
portion  of  the  debt ;  but  as  the  whole  superstructure  re¬ 
quired  as  a  foundation  the  credit  of  the  Republic,  it  is 
surprising  that  the  Government  did  not  charge  a  higher 
price  for  the  use  of  its  name.  The  French,  or,  according  to. 
the  modern  dialect,  the  International  financier  with  judi¬ 
ciary  antecedents  ostensibly  gained  nearly  a  million.  The 
Committee  not  unreasonably  express  a  suspicion  that  the 
favourite  of  fortune  may  have  incurred  liabilities  to  his 
associates  which  they  have  not  been  able  to  trace. 

The  credulity  of  investors  and  the  success  of  financiers 
suggested  two  audacious  experiments  which  happily  failed 
in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Honduras  Government  or  its 
agents  were  so  profoundly  impressed  with  the  fatuity  of 
the  nation  which  they  had  already  fleeced,  that  in  1871 
they  proposed  to  borrow  15,000,000^.  for  a  railway  which 
was  to  carry  ships  with  their  cargoes  across  from  the. 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  In  the  prospectus  the  English 
tonnage  round  Cape  Horn  was  stated  at  16,000,000,  while 
the  real  amount  as  corrected  by  the  Economist  was  1,700,000. 
Having  by  this  time  grown  careless  with  success,  Don 
Carlos  Gutierrez  and  his  associates  did  not  even  take  the 
trouble  to  insert  in  their  prospectus  the  name  of  any 
banker  or  contractor.  The  omission,  and  perhaps  the  ex¬ 
travagance  of  their  demand,  were  fatal  to  their  latest 
venture ;  and  the  Honduras  Minister  soon  afterwards 
withdrew  the  prospectus,  but  not  before  considerable 
quantities  of  scrip  had  been  sold  in  the  market.  In 
answer  to  inquiries  from  bondholders  of  the  former  issue 
whether  funds  would  be  forthcoming  to  pay  the  interest 
and  sinking  fund,  letters  were  written  from  the  Honduras 
Legation,  under  the  official  stamp,  with  affirmative 
answers.  The  Minister  afterwards  repudiated  the  signa.  urcs 
which  had  been  made  in  his  name ;  but  he  has  not  thought 
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fit  to  explain  either  his  own  omission  to  answer  the  in¬ 
quiries  or  the  origin  of  the  spurious  answers.  The  ship 
railway,  which  was  as  feasible  as  a  railway  to  the  moon, 
appears,  if  the  statement  of  the  Honduras  Legation  is  accu¬ 
rate,  to  have  originated  in  the  ingenuity  of  the  solicitor 
who  had  managed  the  legal  department  of  the  loans. 
“  The  legal  adviser  of  the  than  of  Bischoffsheim  affirmed 
“  that  it  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  the  only  means  of 
“  obtaining  a  good  result,  to  propose  to  the  public  the  con- 
“  version  of  the  line  into  a  ship  railway,  and  to  solicit  as  a 
“  loan  the  sum  necessary  for  it.”  The  statements  of  the 
writer  employed  by  the  Honduras  Legation  are  not  to  be 
accepted  as  true,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  solicitor  may  be 
innocent  of  the  proposal ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  object 
of  the  ship  railway  was  not  to  carry  ships  or  cargoes,  but 
to  float  a  loan.  As  a  last  resort,  Don  Carlos  Gutierrez 
sent  Captain  Bedford  Pim  to  Paris  to  try  to  raise  a  loan 
of  2,000,000 1.  On  the  application  of  the  Honduras  Minister 
at  Paris,  the  English  agent  was  apprehended  by  the  police; 
and,  although  he  was  soon  released,  no  further  attempt  was 
made  on  French  credulity. 

As  Costa  Rica  shares  with  Honduras  the  inestimable  ser¬ 
vices  of  Don  Carlos  Gutierrez,  its  loan  was  contracted  on 
the  same  principles  and  with  similar  results,  except  that  the 
Government  of  Costa  Rica  received  half  a  million  of  the 
proceeds  before  it  repudiated  the  debt.  The  manager  of 
the  San  Domingo  loan,  who  was  also  Consul-General  for 
the  Republic,  admits  that  he  retained  for  the  purpose  of 
investment  in  his  private  business  a  large  balance  which 
remained  from  the  loan.  The  Senate  of  San  Domingo  in 
due  course  repudiated  the  loan.  The  Republic  of  Paraguay, 
content  with  not  providing  for  interest  or  sinking  fund, 
has  hitherto  dispensed  with  the  formality  of  repudiation. 
Although  the  transactions  recorded  by  the  Committee  vary 
in  detail,  they  have  all  a  common  element.  Rot  one  of 
the  petty  States  has  ever  paid  or  thought  of  piaying  a 
single  shilling  of  principal  or  interest  on  the  loans  ;  nor  is 
there  reason  to  suppose  that  any  person  concerned,  except 
the  innocent  purchasers  in  the  market,  at  any  time  believed 
that  either  the  credit  of  the  Governments  or  the  property 
which  was  supposed  to  be  mortgaged  had  any  substantial 
value.  Payments  of  interest  and  fragmentary  payments  of 
principal  were,  with  the  complicity  of  the  agents,  provided 
out  of  the  loans  themselves,  in  full  knowledge  that  when 
the  fund  provided  by  the  purchasers  was  exhausted,  their 
securities  would  become  absolutely  worthless.  Those  who 
negotiated  the  loan  cannot  have  expected  any  return  from 
the  receipts  of  Custom-houses  or  from  the  proceeds  of 
mines  or  forests,  which,  if  they  were  not  already  mortgaged, 
must  have  been  required  to  meet  the  expenses  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  At  one  time,  when  a  new  loan  was  about  to  be 
launched,  two  or  three  cargoes  of  mahogany  were  con- 
I  signed  to  the  contractors  in  England,  in  apparent  discharge, 

to  the  amount  of  their  value,  of  the  liabilities  of  Honduras. 
The  goods  had  in  fact  been  purchased  from  private  dealers 
by  members  of  the  Government,  who  paid  the  price  in 
bills  which  by  a  strange  coincidence  were  afterwards 
found  in  the  hands  of  the  contractor  for  the  loan  in 
England.  It  is  probable  that  members  of  syndicates  and 
financiers  who  deal  with  loans  to  insolvent  States  have  long 
since  ceased  to  understand  the  moral  character  and  effect  of 
their  own  operations.  Amongst  themselves  they  are  playing 
a  game  of  skill,  in  which  it  matters  nothing  to  the  rest  of 
the  community  whether  they  win  or  lose  ;  but  the  whole  of 
their  stakes  have  been  provided  by  the  employment  of 
loaded  dice.  The  purchasers  of  depreciated  stocks  are  for 
the  most  part  poor,  and  uniformly  ignorant.  The  tempta¬ 
tion  of  increasing  an  insufficient  income  is  irresistible,  and 
unfortunately  brokers  are  to  be  found  who  habitually  abuse 
the  confidence  of  their  clients  by  recommending  to  them 
unsound  investments  on  which  they  themselves  receive  a 
bonus.  The  researches  of  the  Committee,  though  they  are 
entertaining  to  disinterested  students,  produce  the  unplea¬ 
sant  effect  which  always  results  from  narratives  of  fraud. 
The  History  of  Ferdinand,  Count  Fathom,  and  the  Adven¬ 
tures  of  Barry  Lyndon  have  never  been  really  popular.  In 
the  absence  of  possible  sympathy,  the  biographies  of  Mr. 
Lefevre  and  his  associates,  though  they  are  amusing, 
produce  a  melancholy  reaction.  The  forcible  warnings  of 
the  Report,  will  too  probably  have  no  permanent  result. 
The  late  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  once  wrote  to  a  friend  who 
was  temporarily  occupying  his  house  to  say  that  he  had 
thought  of  warming  him  against  an  ill-tempered  dog  ;  but, 
he  added,  “  the  caution  would  have  been  useless,  because 
“  he  will  certainly  bite  you  whether  you  take  care  or  not.” 


The  successors  of  the  negotiators  of  the  Honduras  loan 
will  not  less  certainly  bite  the  successors  of  the  unfortunate 
holders  of  the  stock. 


THE  O’CONNELL  CENTENARY. 

IF  centenaries  are  worth  observing,  the  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  O’Connell’s  birth  may  naturally  be  cele¬ 
brated  by  his  admirers.  It  would  be  absurd  to  dispute  his 
ability  or  to  underrate  his  achievements.  The  admission 
of  Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament  might  probably  have 
been  postponed  if  the  Government  had  not  been  alarmed 
by  the  formidable  agitation  which  he  organized.  Some 
years  later  Mr.  Cobden  obtained  a  similar  success  on  a 
smaller  scale.  The  Corn  Law  League  was  copied  from  the 
Catholic  Association,  but  Mr.  Cobden  had  the  merit  of 
appealing  to  the  reason  as  well  as  to  the  fears  of  his  oppo¬ 
nents.  It  was  scarcely  the  fault  of  O’Connell  that  he 
contributed  little  to  the  controversy  except  its  practical 
conclusion.  The  folly  and  injustice  of  excluding  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  demonstrated  by  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  orators,  and  it  had  been  admitted  by  nearly  all 
the  statesmen  of  one  or  two  generations.  Pitt,  Fox, 
Grenville,  Grey,  Plunkett,  Castlereagh,  and  Canning 
were  supporters  of  the  Catholic  claims,  while  the  only 
authoritative  advocates  of  exclusion  were  Liverpool  and 
Peel.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  long  opposed  and  ul¬ 
timately  conceded  emancipation,  had  always  disclaimed  any 
conscientious  objection  to  the  principles  which  he  regarded 
as  subordinate  to  considerations  of  political  convenience. 
O’Connell’s  eloquence  was  addressed,  not  to  prejudiced 
Protestants,  nor  even  to  hesitating  statesmen.  He  spoke 
directly  to  the  great  mass  of  his  countrymen  with  a  power 
which  no  other  popular  leader  has  attained.  In  the  Catholic 
clergy  he  found  the  most  effective  of  local  agents,  and 
with  their  aid  and  by  his  own  eloquence,  directed  by  a 
sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  national  character,  he 
wielded  absolute  power  over  the  peasantry.  They  would 
have  rebelled  at  his  bidding,  and  they  obeyed  him  when 
he  told  them  only  to  threaten  rebellion.  His  declamation 
excited  all  then’  passions,  and  they  were  sufficiently  quick¬ 
witted  to  appreciate  his  broad  and  abundant  humour. 
They  were  even  proud  of  his  reputed  astuteness  in  using 
and  evading  the  law.  If  one  of  his  formidable  Associations 
was  dissolved,  he  immediately  revived  the  same  organiza¬ 
tion  under  another  name,  and  law  and  legislation  were  too 
slow  to  overtake  his  versatile  ingenuity.  During  his  prime 
no  competitor  attempted  with  success  to  promote  any  in¬ 
dependent  agitation.  He  and  his  followers  would  have 
made  short  work  of  little  religious  or  political  factions 
which  might  have  anticipated  the  squabble  of  the  Fenians 
with  the  policy  of  the  Centenary  Committee.  It  was  only 
when  O’Connell  was  broken  with  years  and  cowed  by  legal 
prosecution  that  the  Mitchells,  the  Meaghers,  and  the 
O’Briens  attempted  to  realize  the  rebellion  which  he  had 
all  his  life  held  out  as  a  threat. 

The  principal  objection  to  a  celebration  of  O’Connell’s 
memory  is  that  he  has  no  surviving  adherents.  Since 
his  time  political  issues  have  assumed  another  form  ;  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  has  adopted  or  proclaimed 
a  system  which  he  could  never  have  foreseen.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  know  what  he  would  have  thought  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  or  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  ; 
but  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  would  have  passively 
acquiesced  in  both  doctrines  as  mysteries  with  which  lay¬ 
men  had  no  concern.  He  would  certainly  not  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  secular  policy  of  the  Jesuits,  which  has 
brought  the  Holy  See  into  relations  of  hostility  with 
nearly  every  State  in  Europe.  With  O’Connell’s  con¬ 
nivance  and  approval,  and  probably  in  accordance  with 
his  sincere  opinion,  the  Irish  Catholic  prelates  of  his  day 
disclaimed  for  the  satisfaction  of  Parliament  all  the  most 
obnoxious  theories  which  have  since  been  propounded  in 
the  Syllabus  and  in  the  Vatican  Decrees.  Much  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  was  due  to  his  close  alliance  with  the  priests ;  but, 
although  they  might  be  indispensable  to  him  as  agents  and- 
auxiliaries,  they  were  the  subordinates,  and  he  was  the  un¬ 
disputed  chief.  His  orthodoxy  according  to  the  good  old 
type  of  hereditary  Catholicism  was  undisputed ;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  ever  troubled  himself  with 
the -study  of  theology.  He  can  scarcely  have  believed  in 
the  subordination  of  the  State  to  the  Church,  which  had  not 
been  seriously  claimed  for  three  centuries.  Irish  Catholics 
were  in  his  time  only  too  glad  to  be  admitted  to  equality 
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with  their  countrymen,  on  the  assumption  that  in  all  secular 
matters  they  were  absolutely  independent.  In  modern 
times  the  upper  classes  chafe  against  the  dictation  of  the 
priests,  who  employ  all  their  remaining  influence  oyer  the 
peasantry  for  the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  their  sect. 
Demagogues  are  no  longer  necessarily  zealous  Catholics  ; 
and  the  clergy  have  been  reduced  to  absolute  submission 
to  Rome.  ISfeither  the  party  which  would  use  Irish  Par¬ 
liamentary  influence  for  the  promotion  of  an  Ultramontane 
policy  in  Europe,  nor  the  supporters  of  Home  Rule  or  of 
an  Irish  Republic  of  the  American  kind,  can  rightfully 
claim  to  be  the  representatives  of  O’Connell.  It  is  an 
absurd  anachronism  to  identify  his  name  with  the  modern 
school  of  political  Popery. 

The  clerical  faction  which  is  bent  on  regarding  O’Connell 
as  an  exclusively  ecclesiastical  hero  has  the  merit  of  prior 
invention.  Cardinal  Cullen  or  his  dependents  were  the 
first  to  discover  that  the  O’Connell  Centenary  might  be 
adapted  to  controversial  uses.  Their  first  notion  seems  to 
have  been  a  gathering  of  Catholic  dignitaries  from  home 
and  from  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against 
recent  Prussian  legislation.  There  was  but  a  slight  con¬ 
nexion  between  O’Connell’s  opposition  to  Eldon  and  the 
Orangemen,  and  the  opposition  of  the  German  bishops  to 
Bismarck  ;  but  there  would  be  a  pleasure,  if  not  an  advan¬ 
tage,  in  reminding  the  Government  of  Berlin  of  the  triumph 
of  the  Catholic  Association.  When  the  meeting  of  prelates 
and  divines  had  been  already  arranged,  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin,  as  a  zealous  Catholic,  naturally  resolved  to  invite 
them  to  dinner ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  proposed  to 
extend  his  hospitality  to  laymen  who  might  be  inclined 
to  honour  the  memory  of  O’Connell.  He  considerately 
announced  that  the  health  of  the  Pope  would  be 
proposed  before  the  health  of  the  Queen.  As  he  has 
since  explained,  the  festivity  was  primarily  ecclesiastical, 
and  the  Catholic  clergy  in  modern  times  ostentatiously 
proclaim  in  the  first  place  their  spiritual  allegiance,  though 
they  afterwards  condescend  to  recognize  the  temporal 
sovereign  of  the  country.  Those  of  the  laity  who  may  be 
honoured  by  admission  to  a  clerical  banquet  must  conform 
themselves  to  the  customs  of  the  privileged  guests.  The 
profound  ignorance  of  English,  if  not  of  human,  nature 
which  distinguishes  the  Romish  priesthood  fully  explains 
their  obstinate  maintenance  of  an  offensive  practice.  A 
Lord  Mayor  who  asks  a  Cardinal  to  dinner  has  probably 
no  choice  between  a  refusal  of  his  invitation  and  an  affront 
to  the  Crown.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin  appears  to  have 
been  fair  and  straightforward  in  his  conduct,  but  he  adopted 
an  awkward  method  of  commemorating  the  services  of 
O’Connell.  No  Protestant  could  attend  the  dinner  with¬ 
out  incurring  the  imputation  either  of  disloyalty  or  of 
extreme  bad  taste.  If  O’Connell  had  meditated  on  the 
conditions  of  posthumous  fame,  he  would  scarcely  have 
wished  to  be  remembered  as  the  promoter  of  an  irrecon¬ 
cilable  schism  between  Protestants  and  Catholics.  The 
prelates  and  priests  who  have  accepted  invitations  to  the 
dinner  are  the  avowed  champions  of  the  doctrines  which 
the  Anti- Catholics  of  fifty  years  ago  attributed,  in  spite  of 
O’Connell’s  denial,  to  the  Romish  clergy  of  their  day. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  all  the  demagogues  and 
disaffected  factions  have  determined  to  claim  their  share 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Centenary  ;  and,  on  the  whole, 
their  title  is  better  than  that  of  the  Ultramontane  party! 
Apart  from  his  personal  convictions,  which  may  probably 
have  been  genuine,  O’Connell  in  his  public  career  was 
essentially  an  agitator,  and  only  incidentally  a  professed 
religious  zealot.  He  resembled  Gambetta  much  more  nearly 
than  he  resembled  Mgr.  Dupanloup.  Home  Rule  is  indistin¬ 
guishable  from  Repeal  of  the  Union,  which  had  no  direct 
connexion  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Cardinal 
Manning,  in  declining  an  invitation  to  the  dinner,  states 
that,  if  he  had  been  present,  he  would  have  dilated  on 
O’Connell’s  services  to  religion  ;  but  O’Connell’s  mantle 
fell  rather  on  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright  than  on  Car¬ 
dinal  Manning.  The  deliberate  or  involuntary  confusion 
which  leads  zealous  Catholics  to  revere  the  memory  of 
O’Connell  is  perfectly  intelligible.  His  foibles  of  menda¬ 
city,  scurrility,  and  readiness  to  tamper  with  sedition 
are  not  vices  which  are  regarded  with  harsh  in¬ 
tolerance  at  Rome.  Englishmen  have  never  been  able 
while  they  appreciated  O’Connell’s  genius,  to  respect  a 
man  who  never  respected  himself  or  others,  and  who 
in  his  public  capacity  seldom  told  the  truth.  Sectarian 
heroes  are  independent  of  the  vulgar  restraints  of  mo¬ 
rality.  It  is  unnecessary  for  clerical  eulogists  to  dwell 


on  the  defects  of  O’Connell’s  character.  As  Protection¬ 
ists  and  Anti-Catholics  formerly  drank  the  memory  of 
Pitt,  Ultramontanes  cannot  be  prevented  from  recognizing 
in  O’Connell  a  great  champion  of  their  cause.  It  is  true 
that  he  loudly  professed  the  doctrines  which  have  since 
been  anathematized  by  Pius  IX.,  but  it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  in  elevating  the  condition  of  the  Catholic  laity,  he 
increased  the  power  of  the  clergy.  In  his  own  time  he 
never  commanded  the  confidence  of  Englishmen  of  his 
own  persuasion.  A  Catholic  layman  not  long  since  quoted 
with  sympathy  the  answer  of  one  of  his  own  order  to  a 
Liberal  friend  who  reproached  him  with  indifference  to 
the  struggle  for  emancipation.  He  waited  till  his  chaplain 
left  the  room  before  he  replied,  “  That  man  is  now  my 
“  servant ;  I  don’t  want  him  to  become  my  master.”' 
As  far  as  O’Connell  contributed  to  snch  results, 
Cardinal  Cullen  and  Mgr.  Dupanloup  are  consistent 
in  doing  honour  to  his  memory.  The  Fenians  and  the- 
Home  Rulers  regard  O’ Connell’s  career  with  regretful  and 
envious  admiration.  No  mimicry  of  his  violence,  no 
flattery  of  the  prejudices  of  the  peasantry,  has  hitherto 
conferred  on  his  imitators  the  power  which  he  once  wielded 
without  dispute.  Mr.  Butt,  even  if  he  inherited 
O’Connell’s  genius,  will  never  succeed  by  the  most  eager 
overtures  in  having  the  priests  at  his  back.  The  Catholic 
gentry  dislike  both  priests  and  Home  Rulers ;  and  the 
Protestant  population  is  persistently  loyal.  With  protests 
uttered  in  Dublin  against  the  policy  of  the  Prussian 
Government  neither  England  nor  Ireland  has  any  concern. 


THE  ASSEMBLY  AND  THE  LEFT  CENTRE. 

THE  French  Assembly  has  separated  fpr  the  holidays, 
and  has  seemingly  been  anxious  to  show  how  easily  it 
could  have  separated  for  the  elections  had  it  been  so 
minded.  A  very  little  more  of  the  energy  which  has 
cleared  the  Order-book  for  the  present  would  have  sufficed 
to  dispose  of  the  few  necessary  Bills  which  stand  over  for 
consideration  in  November.  When  the  deputies  want  to 
get  away  to  amuse  themselves,  they  display  an  admirable 
eagerness  to  waste  no  time.  It  is  only  when  they  are 
asked  to  make  room  for  a  body  of  genuine  representatives 
that  they  find  speed  alike  impossible  and  unpatriotic. 
The  most  important  of  the  closing  sittings  was  taken  up 
with  the  third  reading  of  the  Senate  Bill.  The  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  Repubhcan  Constitution  was  carried  by 
559  votes  against  37.  The  irreconcilable  minority  was 
made  up  of  Legitimists,  a  few  Bonapartists,  and  a  few 
Radicals.  The  majority  includes  all  those  various 
sections  of  opinion  which  are  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the 
Repnblic  as  it  is,  provided  that  they  can  get  nothing  more 
to  their  liking.  The  sole  articulate  opponent  of  the  Bill  at 
this  stage  was  M.  de  Franclieu,  who  painted  a  gloomy 
picture  of  the  endless  constitutional  conflicts  to  which  Re¬ 
publican  France  is  doomed.  He  respects  the  law,  it  seems, 
while  it  remains  the  law,  but  that  which  a  majority  has 
made  another  majoi’ity  may  destroy.  The  new  Constitu¬ 
tion  contains  no  element  superior  alike  to  the  Executive 
and  to  the  electors,  and  for  this  reason  it  can  never  be 
anything  more  than  a  truce  between  political  parties.  It 
would  take  a  very  sanguine  Frenchman  to  dispute  the 
probable  truth  of  M.  de  Franclieu’s  predictions,  but  the 
members  of  the  majority  may  find  some  comfort  in  the  re¬ 
flection  that  Constitutions  which  did  contain  an  element 
superior  alike  to  the  Executive  and  the  electors  have  of  late 
years  been  no  more  permanent  than  those  which  are  desti¬ 
tute  of  this  controlling  principle. 

The  most  notable  event  of  the  week  has  been  the  speech 
of  M.  Laboulaye  at  the  meeting  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Left  Centre.  The  union  between  this  and  the  other  two 
sections  of  the  Left  is  still  unshaken,  and  the  more  decided 
members  of  the  party  have  yielded  to  the  moderate  mem¬ 
bers  by  consenting  not  to  provoke  any  discussion  on  the 
date  of  the  elections  until  after  the  recess.  M.  Laboulaye’s 
address  is  thus  invested  with  unusual  significance.  It  is 
the  speech,  not  merely  of  the  chief  of  a  section  of  the 
Opposition,  but  of  the  chief  of  what  is  for  the  time  the 
controlling  section  of  the  Opposition.  The  President  of 
the  Left  Centre  takes  on  the  whole  an  encouraging 
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view  of  the  Session.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem 
that  his  assumption  of  this  cheerful  tone  is  hardly 
justified  by  facts.  The  constitutional  majority  of 
the  25th  of  February  has  made  way  for  the  reactionary 
majority  of  the  15th  of  July,  so  that  if  the  Session  began 
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well,  it  has  ended  ill.  But  M.  Laboulaye  reminds  us  that  \ 
the  work  of  the  constitutional  majority  remains  although 
the  majority  itself  has  been  displaced,  and  there  was  a 
period  of  the  Session  earlier  than  the  25th  of  February 
when  it  seemed  impossible  that  any  such  work  could  be 
done.  In  January  France  was  still  under  a  provisional 
Government.  By  the  end  of  February  a  definitive  Consti¬ 
tution  had  been  framed  by  the  general  consent  of  all  the 
j  moderate  parties  in  the  Assembly.  This  is  a  victory  of' 
which  the  Left  may  be  permitted  to  be  pi’oud.  The  new 
Constitution  does  not  please  men  who  resent  all  compromise 
I  in  politics.  But  M.  Laboulaye  thinks  that  reasonable 
1  Royalists  will  rejoice  in  the  re-establislmient  of  constitu¬ 
tional  and  Parliamentary  government,  while  reasonable 
Republicans  will  see  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  their  principles  in  the  adoption  of  an  elective 
Executive  and  universal  suffrage.  There  is  no  further 
reform  that  may  not  be  had  peaceably  and  legitimately 
under  the  new  Constitution.  The  Republican  party  would 
have  been  the  principal  losers  by  the  maintenance  of  a 
provisional  Government  which  was  a  constant  menace  to 
the  Republic. 

Still  M.  Laboulaye  confesses  that  all  that  the  country 
needs  has  not  yet  been  accomplished.  The  vote  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution  ought  to  be  the  testament  of  the  Assembly  which 
has  framed  it.  The  commission  entrusted  to  the  deputies 
in  1871  should  consequently  have  been  handed  back  to  the 
electors  at  the  earliest  possible  date  after  the  25  th  of 
February,  and  this  might  easily  have  been  done  in  time  to 
allow  of  the  elections  being  held  in  October.  This  is  what 
the  Left  Centre  have  tried  to  secure,  but  all  that  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  is  the  return  of  the  Assembly  at  a 
time  which  makes  it  just  not  impossible  that  the  elections 
should  take  place  this  year.  When  the  Assembly  meets  on 
the  4th  of  November,  they  must  be  prepared  to  push 
on  the  dissolution  by  every  means  in  their  power.  But  if 
anything  is  to  be  gained  by  dissolving,  the  elections  must 
be  free,  'Land  free  elections  are  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  a  state  of  siege.  They  cannot  be  held  under 
an  arbitrary  law,  itself  the  creation  of  the  Empire,  and  for 
which  no  justification  can  be  pleaded  except  the  irrelevant 
one  of  the  necessity  of  passing  a  new  press  law  befoie  dis¬ 
pensing  with  exceptional  means  of  maintaining  order.  As 
M.  Laboulaye  happily  says,  one  liberty  ought  not  to  be 
ransomed  by  another.  When  a  new  law  on  the  press  is 
presented  to  the  Assembly  the  Liberal  party  will  be  ready 
to  consider  it.  But  they  are  not  prepared  to  make  the 
suppression  of  an  abuse  the  price  of  their  vote,  and  M. 
Laboulaye  does  not  conceal  his  disbelief  in  the  utility  of 
any  press  law  that  can  be  jiroposed.  It  is  not  laws,  he 
says,  that  we  want ;  it  is  a  little  more  confidence  in  the 
good  sense  of  the  country.  In  one-half  of  France  there  is 
no  state  of  siege  and  no  press  law.  Every  one  publishes  what 
newspapers  he  likes,  and  yet  there  is  no  more  dissatisfaction 
in  these  departments  than  in  the  departments  where  the 
state  of  siege  is  maintained.  There  is  an  obvious  fallacy 
in  this  reasoning,  because  it  may  be  owing  to  the  state 
of  siege  that  the  worst  half  of  France  is  almost  on  a 
level  with  the  best  half;  but  it  may  be  allowed  to  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  who  have  tried  the  system  of  repression  and 
the  system  of  license,  to  believe  that  in  the  long  run  the 
latter  is  the  sounder  of  the  two.  “  The  true  sphere  of  the 
“press,”  says  M.  Laboulaye,  “is  opinion,  and  it  must 
“  manage  it's  own  police.” 

M.  Laboulaye  is  equally  reasonable  in  his  demands  with 
regard  to  the  action  of  the  Executive  in  the  elections.  No 
one,  he  says,  is  obliged  to  be  a  servant  of  the  Republic ; 
but  it  is  expected  of  a  servant  of  the  Republic,  as  of  any 
other  servant,  that  he  be  found  faithful.  After  all,  Re¬ 
publicans  cannot  always  forget  that  they  are  living  under 
a  Republic,  and  they  will  naturally  be  disposed  to  resent 
the  discovery  that,  while  every  form  of  enmity  to 
the  Republic  is  condoned  as  consistent  with  patriot¬ 
ism,  the  one  unpardonable  sin  in  a  Republican  is  to 
behave  as  though  he  believed  in  the  Republic.  M. 
Laboulaye  is  not  unreasonable  in  his  demands.  He  allows 
the  Legitimists  to  retain  the  hope  that  live  years  hence 
France  will  be  again  a  Monarchy.  But  he  asks  that, 
so  long  as  the  Republic  remains  the  legal  Government  of 
France,  it  shall  be  accepted  as  such  and  obeyed  as  such. 
He  insists  that  the  determination  to  maintain  the  existing 
Constitution  shall  be  included  in  the  idea  of  Conservatism, 
and  that  the  term  shall  no  longer  be  applied  only  to  poli¬ 
ticians  whose  principal  desire  is  to  overturn  the  powers 
that  be.  Subject  to  these  stipulations  M.  Laboulaye  is 


willing  to  hope  for  the  best.  The  progress  of  events  is 
not,  according  to  him,  a  mere  phrase  ;  it  is  a  secret  logic,  a 
concealed  force,  which  in  the  end  carries  with  it  the  most 
obstinate  and  rebellious  wills.  Relying  on  this  influence, 
he  looks  forward  to  the  4th  of  November  as  to  a  time  by 
which  the  Government  will  have  convinced  themselves 
that  the  country  desires  to  enter  into  possession  of  its 
new  inheritance,  and  that  it  will  no  longer  regard  as  its 
friends  those  who  seek  to  interpose  themselves  between 
the  conception  and  the  realization  of  the  Republic.  If 
the  Government  have  opened  their  eyes  to  this  fact,  the 
Left  Centre  will  be  at  one  with  them,  and  if  they  refuse 
to  recognize  it,  the  Left  Centre  will  offer  a  steady  opposi¬ 
tion  to  their  policy.  Either  way,  the  Left  Centre  will  not 
act  by  itself.  The  several  groups  of  the  Left  are  united, 
not  only  by  common  efforts  and  common  sacrifices,  but  in 
the  pursuit  of  a  common  end.  In  future  Parliaments, 
parties  may,  and  probably  will,  be  differently  grouped,  but 
for  the  present  the  one  desire  of  every  member  of  the  Left 
is  simply  to  consolidate  the  Republic  and  to  hurry  on  the 
elections.  Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  It 
will  be  time  enough  for  the  Left  to  think  of  its  divisions 
when  it  has  made  good  the  point  from  which  these 
divisions  are  to  take  their  start. 


MR.  ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

fTJHE  death  of  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  recalls  a  part  of 
J-  American  history  which,  though  recent,  is  almost 
forgotten.  His  temporary  popularity  and  the  factious 
virulence  with  which  he  was  afterwards  assailed  by  the 
Republican  party  correspond  to  two  successive  stages  of 
political  opinion.  The  Legislature  of  his  State  displayed  a 
laudable  constancy  in  returning  him,  after  an  interval  of 
nine  or  ten  years,  as  Senator  for  Tennessee.  Of  former  ex- 
Presidents  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams  alone  continued  in 
public  life  after  the  expiration  of  his  term.  Mr.  Johnson 
had  probably  completed  his  career  as  a  political  leader,  but 
he  was  still  able  to  harass  the  successor  who  had  formerly 
given  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to  Mr.  Johnson’s  enemies. 
Vice-Presidents  who  have  succeeded  to  the  highest  office  on 
death  vacancies  have  seldom  been  popular.  Although  it  is 
known  that  the  nomination  to  the  Vice-Presidency  may  pos¬ 
sibly  have  important  consequences,  the  selection  of  a  candi¬ 
date  for  a  sinecure  office  is  generally  made  on  complimentary 
grounds,  and  the  casual  assumption  by  an  obscure  politician 
of  the  executive  power  produces  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction. 
In  1864  it  was  almost  unanimously  felt  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  earned  a  second  term  of  office ;  and  the  honorary  office 
of  Vice-President  seemed  to  afford  a  fitting  opportunity  of 
rewarding  a  slaveholder  and  Democrat  who  had  pre¬ 
ferred  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  to  his  former 
political  associations.  In  addition  to  the  services  which 
he  had  rendered  to  the  Federal  cause,  Mr.  Andrew  John¬ 
son  had  also  vulgar  claims  to  popularity.  The  elevation  to 
the  second  place  in  the  Republic  of  a  coarse  and  drunken 
partisan,  who  had  been  a  journeyman  tailor,  wyas  regarded 
as  a  tribute  to  the  sacred  principle  of  equality.  It  may 
perhaps  occur  to  a  few  Americans  during  the  coming  cele¬ 
bration  of  some  hundreds  of  daily  centenaries  to  remember 
that  their  famous  Revolution  was  conducted  by  gentlemen. 
In  the  days  of  Washington  and  Hamilton,  a  printer  who, 
like  Franklin,  had  become  an  eminent  man  of  science, 
was  not  excluded  from  high  employment ;  but  it  would  not 
have  been  thought  a  recommendation  to  a  candidate 
for  office  that  he  had  neither  received  education  in  his 
youth  nor  acquired  the  habits  of  refined  society  in  his 
maturer  years.  Even  the  admirers  of  journeymen-tailors 
were  slightly  shocked  when  Mr.  Johnson  took  the  oath  as 
Vice-President  in  a  visible  state  of  intoxication.  Chivalry, 
or  the  instinct  of  gentlemen,  is  so  far  the  cheap  defence 
of  nations  that  it  secures  them  without  cost  against  the 
occurrence  of  similar  scandals.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
only  high  American  office  which  has  in  late  years  been 
almost  always  reserved  for  gentlemen  is  that  of  Minister 
in  England. 

With  all  his  faults,  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  must  have 
possessed  much  natural  ability  and  great  force  of  character. 
He  was  forced  to  maintain  himself  by  his  own  labour 
before  he  could  read ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  wife  first 
taught  him  to  write.  By  remarkable  industry  and  ap¬ 
titude  for  business  he  gradually  acquired  property,  in¬ 
cluding  slaves  ;  and  he  was  in  succession  an  alderman  and 
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a  mayor  of  tlie  town  where  ho  lived,  a  representative,  a 
senator,  and  Governor,  of  his  native  State,  and  United 
States  Senator  for  Tennessee.  After  the  Secession  took 
place,  Tennessee,  like  Kentucky,  was  almost  equally 
divided  between  the  contending  parties.  Neither  State 
joined  the  Southern  Confederation  ;  but  both  contained 
powerful  parties  which  were  hostile  to  the  Northern 
Government.  Mr.  Johnson  used  all  his  influence  on 
behalf  of  the  Union ;  and  when  the  result  of  the  war 
proved  that  he  had  been  in  the  right  or  on  the 
winning  side,  the  Republicans  eagerly  welcomed  a  prose¬ 
lyte  who  was  supposed  to  be  a  demagogue  of  the 
most  popular  type.  Even  after  his  unexpected  accession 
to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Johnson  for  a  time  used  menacing 
language  to  the  defeated  party ;  but  when  he  found  that 
his  Republican  associates  were  bent  on  governing  the  South 
with  the  aid  of  the  negroes,  he  remembered  that  he  was  a 
citizen  of  a  slave  State,  and  opposed  with  all  his  energy 
a  social  revolution.  Succeeding  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  who 
had  been  allowed  during  the  war  to  act  as  a  dictator,  Mr. 
Johnson  estimated  too  highly  the  powers  of  his  office.  The 
result  of  the  contest  which  ensued  was  a  practical  usurpa¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate  of  the  patronage  which  had  been  vested 
by  the  Constitution  in  the  President.  The  nominations  of 
the  President  were  habitually  rejected  ;  and  be  was  not 
even  able  to  appoint  his  own  Cabinet.  General  Grant, 
then  Commander-in-Chief,  imprudently  aided  the  Repub¬ 
lican  majority  of  the  Senate  to  the  utmost  of  his  power. 
He  has  since  had  reason  to  regret  the  dependence  of  the 
President  on  the  favour  of  the  Senate.  The  House 
of  Representatives  was  even  more  violently  opposed 
to  the  President  than  the  Senate.  Its  leaders,  Mr. 
Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Mr.  Butler,  were  among  the  most 
unscrupulous  politicians  of  the  lime.  Their  wanton  and 
vexations  impeachment  of  the  President  was  baffled  by 
the  firmness  of  the  most  respectable  Senators.  Mr.  John¬ 
son  had  committed  no  crime  except  that  he  dissented  from 
the  policy  of  the  Republicans  as  to  the  treatment  of  the 
conquered  States.  His  desire  for  conciliation  which  might 
lead  to  cordial  reunion  was  in  itself  not  discreditable.  His 
ignorance  and  recklessness  on  other  questions  were  shared 
by  his  opponents.  The  House  of  Representatives  passed 
an  almost  unanimous  resolution  for  cheating  the  public 
creditor  by  paying  the  debt  with  paper  money.  The  Pre¬ 
sident  outbid  his  adversaries  by  recommending  that  the 
debt  should  not  be  paid  at  all.  Nevertheless  he  was  an 
honester,  and  perhaps  an  abler,  man  than  any  of  his 
principal  opponents. 

During  his  entire  term  of  office  Mr.  Johnson  retained  as 
Secretary  of  State  Mr.  Seward,  who  had  formerly  been  the 
most  conspicuous  chief  of  the  Republican  party,  and  who 
had  afterwards  been  Mr.  Lincoln’s  principal  Minister. 
Mr.  Johnson  probably  knew  little  of  foreign  politics,  but 
be  concurred  in  the  mission  of  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  to 
England,  and  he  approved  of  the  treaty  which  was  nego¬ 
tiated  with  Lord  Stanley.  Mr.  Sumner,  then  Chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Senate,  was  a 
bitter  enemy  of  the  President,  he  was  jealous  of  Mr.  Seward, 
and  he  had  an  inveterate  spite  against  England.  The 
notorious  oration  in  which  he  lirst  produced  the  disgraceful 
claim  for  indirect  damages  was  the  expression  of  both  per¬ 
sonal  and  national  ill-will.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Mr.  Sumner  was  a  scholar  accustomed  to  decent  society, 
the  predilection  of  the  American  people  for  illiterate  tailors 
almost  becomes  excusable.  Even  if  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson 
had  retained  his  popularity  with  the  Republican  party,  he 
could  scarcely  have  expected  a  second  term  of  office. 
General  Grant’s  great  military  services  ensured  him  a 
preference  over  any  rival  candidate.  In  the  actual 
circumstances  all  parties  were  glad  to  get  rid  of  a 
President  who  was  in  permanent  antagonism  to 
both  branches  of  tho  Legislature.  The  Additional  Arti¬ 
cles  of  the  Constitution  had  been  passed  over  his  veto ; 
and,  as  he  was  opposed  to  majorities  of  two-thirds  both  in 
the  Senate  and  in  the  House,  he  had  no  longer  any  power 
of  controlling  legislation.  It  seemed  probable  that,  like 
more  distinguished  predecessors,  the  ex-President  would 
retire  into  the  obscurity  of  private  life  ;  but  the  tough  old 
politician  still  liked  excitement  and  struggle,  and  he  even 
hoped  for  revenge  on  his  enemies  and  persecutors.  His 
quarrel  with  the  Republicans  natui’ally  restored  him  to  the 
ranks  of  his  former  Democratic  allies.  The  people  of  his 
State  were  proud  of  the  successful  adventurer  who  had 
attained  the  highest  rank  in  the  Union,  and  after  a  short 
interval  Mr.  Johnson  was  once  more  active  as  a  State 


Senator.  His  anticipations  were  more  than  justified  by  the 
reaction  which,  after  General  Grant’s  re-election,  swept 
over  the  entire  Union.  The  innumerable  peculations  ot' 
Republican  legislators  and  functionaries  had  provoked  just 
and  general  indignation.  Mr.  Johnson,  when  he  was  Pre¬ 
sident,  had  advocated  public  dishonesty,  through  ignorance 
of  history,  morality,  economy,  and  law  ;  but  he  was  nevei 
suspected  of  personal  malversation.  It  was  probably  not 
without  satisfaction  that  he  heard  how  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  which  impeached  him  had  accepted  a  bribe  of  a  few 
hundred  dollars  from  a  Railway  Company,  and  afterwards 
attempted  to  avoid  detection  by  a  long  series  of  falsehoods. 
Ilis  return  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  caused  some 
anxiety  to  his  former  enemies,  and  perhaps  to  the  President 
himself. 

The  issues  which,  with  much  superfluous  complication, 
were  raised  during  Mr.  Johnson’s  Presidency  have  not  yet 
been  determined  by  experience.  His  policy  was  to  efface 
as  soon  as  possible  the  traces  of  the  Civil  War  by  restoring 
the  defeated  party  to  all  their  rights  as  members  of  the 
Union.  The  Republican  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
above  all  things  anxious  to  provide  security  for  the 
negroes,  and  some  of  them  were  actuated  by  revengeful 
feelings  to  the  dominant  race.  The  triumph  of  the  Re¬ 
publicans  produced  in  the  first  instance  highly  mischievous 
results.  The  electoral  strength,  of  the  negroes  was 
manipulated  by  Northern  adventurers  of  the  lowest  class 
for  the  most  corrupt  purposes.  The  oppressed  white 
population  was  sometimes  provoked  into  violent  acts  and 
lawless  combinations,  which  again  were  grossly  exaggerated 
by  their  Republican  adversaries.  The  excess  of  the  evil 
tended  in  some  degree  to  cure  itself.  It  was  only  by  external 
aid  that  the  negroes  and  their  voluntary  leaders  could 
maintain  their  local  power  against  a  superior  race.  General 
Grant  in  many  cases  gave  military  support  to  the  Repub¬ 
lican  faction  in  the  South,  even  where  its  conduct  had 
been  clearly  illegal  ;  but  opinion  in  tbe  North,  even 
in  the  Republican  party,  has  greatly  changed.  Almost 
all  tbe  Southern  States  are  now  controlled  by  their 
natural  leaders,  and  through  the  operation  of  suc¬ 
cessive  amnesties,  and  by  lapse  of  time,  the  best 
citizens  are  no  longer  excluded  from  public  life.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  bow  far  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Southern  States  are  reconciled  to  the  failure  of  their 
gallant  struggle.  Eye-witnesses,  native  and  foreign,  publish, 
in  apparent  good  faith,  the  most  opposite  accounts  of  the 
present  state  of  feeling.  Local  circumstances  probably 
explain  much  difference  of  opinion.  The  victims  of  the 
mthless  inroads  of  Sheridan  and  Sherman  are  not  likely 
to  forget  their  losses  and  their  sufferings ;  but  there 
are  wide  regions  in  the  South  which  were  never  devastated 
or  traversed  by  Federal  troops.  It  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  the  celebration  of  the  War  of  Independence  at 
Philadelphia  may  have  a  sentimental  influence  on  both 
Northern  and  Southern  Americans.  The  ancestors  of  both 
took  part  in  the  rebellion  against  England  on  principles 
which  were  exactly  applicable  to  the  so-called  rebellion  of 
the  Confederate  States.  Sooner  or  later  national  pride 
will  predominate  over  provincial  hostility.  The  object 
which  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to 
promote  will  be  attained  by  other  means.  The  South  has 
not  yet  recovered  the  prosperity  which  was  impaired  by 
the  war  and  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  ;  but  the 
cotton  crops  are  larger  than  before  the  war,  and  tho 
prospects  are  brighter  than  in  the  days  of  Mr.  Johnson’s 
Presidency. 


STATE  OF  THE  FRENCH  ARMY. 

WRITER  in  the  current  number  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine  has  given  a  sketch  of  the  present  state  of 
the  French  army  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  attention, 
both  here  and  abroad.  He  writes  as  a  friend  of  France, 
and  evidently  has  arrived  with  sincere  regret  at  the  con¬ 
clusions  which  the  facts  ho  has  collected  have  forced 
on  him.  He  thinks  that  the  present  state  of  the  French 
army  is  a  poor  one,  and  that  the  great  oppoi’tunity  of 
giving  it  a  new  character  and  imparting  to  it  a  new 
strength  which  peace,  after  a  very  instructive  war,  afforded, 
has  hitherto  been  almost  entirely  thrown  away.  That  tho 
truth  should  be  known  can,  he  urges,  do  no  harm,  for  tho 
Germans  are  perfectly  aware  of  everything  that  he  has  to 
tell;  while  it  may  do  some  good,  as  it  is  only  through 
foreigners  that  the  French  can  learn  anything  about 
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their  own  army,  so  long  as  their  own  press  is  forbidden 
to  touch  on  a  subject  which  the  authorities  think  too 
delicate  and  dangerous  for  discussion.  The  first  point 
which  the  writer  seeks  to  establish — and  it  is  the 
cardinal  point  of  his  whole  criticism — is  that  the 
appointment  of  General  de  Cissey  as  Minister  of  War  was 
a  great  mistake.  He  was  selected  for  his  important  office 
by  M.  Thiers,  and  for  four  years  he  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  task  of  reorganizing  the  army.  But  he  has  done 
little  or  nothing.  He  surrendered  himself  from  the  outset 
to  the  dictation  of  the  bureaux,  and  the  permanent  officials 
have  made  him  work  in  the  old  grooves,  accept  the  old 
excuses,  retain  the  old  abuses.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a 
much  better  spirit  than  there  was  before  the  war  in  a  large 
portion  of  the  officers.  There  are  men  among  them  who 
are  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  study,  who  examine 
military  questions  by  the  light  of  modern  science,  and  who 
are  anxious  to  roach  the  highest  standard  of  German 
instruction.  But  the  war  introduced  into  the  list  of 
officers  numbers  of  discharged  non-commissioned  officers, 
who  were  often  the  only  men  that  could  be  got  to 
take  the  command  of  the  levies  raised  after  Sedan, 
and  who  now  hold  their  rank  without  any  capacity 
for  learning  anything  that  it  costs  mental  study  to 
learn  ;  and  the  more  enthusiastic  and  intelligent 
officers  are  getting  rapidly  disheartened  by  finding  that 
their  efforts  are  vain,  and  that  everything  is  paralysed 
by  the  blindness  and  adherence  to  routine  of  those  in 
authority.  If  an  enterprising  officer  provides  a  club  and 
libraries  for  the  purposes  of  military  discussion,  as  soon  as 
his  work  is  successful  enough  to  attract  notice,  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  institution  he  has  created  is  taken  away  from 
him,  and  given  to  a  nominee  of  General  de  Cissey.  If  an 
important  practical  detail  like  the  question  how  the  men 
are  to  be  shod  is  to  be  determined,  although  a  hundred 
officers  who  are  active  enough  to  try  themselves  whether 
shoes  or  half-boots  are  best  may  all  condemn  the  shoes, 
the  ultimate  decision  is  referred  to  a  Committee  of  seven 
old  generals  who  can  scarcely  hobble  about  in  a  boot  or 
a  shoe,  and  who  successfully  advise  the  Government  to 
stick  to  the  shoes  in  which  they  have  for  years  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  their  men  equipped.  Everywhere,  in  great 
things  as  in  small,  is  to  be  seen  what  the  writer  terms  the 
dissolving  influence  of  routine,  and,  among  other  things, 
this  influence  dissolves  the  confidence  of  the  best  officers 
and  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  France, 

The  Assembly  has  at  least  had  good  intentions,  and  has 
passed  Bills  which  were  intended  to  make  the  army  very 
different  from  what  it  was  in  former  days.  It  began  by  enact¬ 
ing  that  every  man  should  be  liable  to  serve  between  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  forty,  remaining  nine  years  in  the  active  army 
and  its  reserve,  and  eleven  years  in  the  territorial  army  and 
its  reserve.  This,  however,  gave  too  many  men  in  time  of 
peace,  and  so  it  was  arranged  that  half  of  the  conscripts 
of  each  year  should  be  merely  enrolled  for  a  short  period, 
so  as  to  give  them  some  notion  of  drill,  and  then  be  sent 
away.  The  system  of  one-year  volunteers  was  also  adopted 
from  Germany,  and  during  the  first  year  after  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  new  law  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  volun¬ 
teers  of  this  description  were  admitted.  As  no  one  can  be 
a  one-year  volunteer  without  paying  6o l.  to  the  State,  the 
exemption  from  longer  service  which  these  volunteers  enjoy 
is  looked  on  by  their  fellow- soldiers  as  an  unjust  privilege 
accorded  to  the  rich  ;  and  the  growing  want  of  persons  tit 
to  act  as  sous-officiers  caused  by  the  abolition  of  the  pre¬ 
mium  on  their  renewing  their  term  of  service,  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  the  withdrawal  at  the  end  of  a  year  of  those 
whom  a  somewhat  better  education  might  have  fitted  to 
fill  their  places.  The  law  of  military  organization  pro¬ 
vided  that  there  should  be  corps  d’armee  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  France  with  which  the  reserves  of  the 
district  might  be  drilled.  This  was  meant  to  supply  a 
means  of  rapid  mobilization.  But,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  local  connexion  between  the  troops  of  the  corps 
d’armee  and  the  district,  as  the  men  of  each  regiment  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  the 
reserves  when  they  arrive  find  themselves  among  entire 
strangers.  In  the  next  place,  the  French  are  said  to  be 
wanting  in  that  spirit  of  passive  obedience  which  makes 
the  Germans  assemble  together  like  so  many  machines 
when  mobilization  is  ordered.  And,  lastly,  the  Germans 
have  a  greater  strength  in  each  regiment  on  the  peace 
footing,  and  it  is  therefore  easier  for  them  to  fill  up  their 
companies  when  war  breaks  out.  More  recently,  the 
Assembly  passed  the  loi  des  cadres,  by  which  each  regiment 


is  to  consist  at  its  full  strength  of  18  companies  of  250  men 
each.  This  would  give  4,500  men  to  each  of  the  160  regi¬ 
ments  of  infantry.  In  time  of  peace,  or  at  any  rate  at 
present,  the  number  of  men  actually  serving  in  a 
regiment  is  supposed  to  be  i,Soo;  but  the  writer 
gives  reasons  for  conjecturing  that  the  actual  strength 
does  not  exceed  1,200.  In  other  words,  the  real 
active  force  of  French  infantry  is  one-third  less  than 
the  Ministry  of  War  states  it  to  be,  and  the  whole  French 
army  in  France  and  Algeria  does  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  exceed  250,000  men.  The  money  which  is  voted 
for  a  larger  number  of  men  is  really  expended  in  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  in  guns.  Of  the  new  system  of  fortifications  the 
writer  speaks  in  high  terms,  and  he  even  thinks  that  the 
Eastern  line  of  French  defence  will  hereafter  be  as  good  as  it 
was  before  1870.  In  four  years’  time  there  will  be  over 
three  millions  of  rifles  of  the  new  pattern,  and  steel  cannon 
are  being  rapidly  introduced  into  the  service.  Of  horses 
there  is  a  great  dearth  ;  but  a  law  has  been  passed  rendering 
all  horses  liable  to  be  used  for  military  purposes  on  payment 
of  proper  compensation.  Something,  therefore,  has  been 
done  to  make  France  once  more  a  great  military  power,  but 
it  is  very  little,  and  far  beneath  what  the  resources  of  the 
country  and  the  real  desire  of  the  French  to  regain 
their  position  in  Europe  would  have  led  foreigners  to 
expect. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  account  thus  given  of 
the  state  of  the  French  army  is  in  many  respects  a  true 
one.  That  routine  should  hang  heavily  over  all  attempts 
at  improvement  is  natural  in  France  and  in  most  other 
countries.  It  may  be  possible,  but  it  is  very  difficult,  for 
the  state  of  things  to  ai’ise  and  endure  in  which  active 
men  with  new  ideas  are  allowed  to  remodel  everything 
after  their  own  fashion,  and  those  who  have  already  risen 
to  power  and  eminence  are  summarily  and  entirely  pushed 
aside.  That  Napoleon  would  have  done  more  than  General 
de  Cissey  may  be  easily  conceded;  and  perhaps,  among 
existing  French  generals,  M.  Thiers  might  have  made  a 
more  fortunate  choice.  But  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  French  army  is  now  being  reorganized  ought  to 
be  taken  into  account.  The  Government  is  pledged  to  a 
policy  of  peace,  the  country  wishes  for  peace,  the  army 
itself  knows  that  it  is  not  for  some  time  to  come  to  expect 
a  new  war.  The  army  costs  more  than  twenty  millions 
sterling,  and  this  is  a  large  sum  for  a  country  to  pay  which 
has  been  subjected  to  a  heavy  burden  of  new  taxation. 
The  main  question  which  the  authorities  had  to  settle 
was  whether  they  should  begin  by  providing  new  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  guns,  or  by  getting  together  a  large  number  of 
drilled  men.  The  choice  was  made  in  favour  of  fortifica¬ 
tions  and  guns,  and  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  was  not 
a  wise  one.  To  have  got  together  a  big  army  without  the 
weapons  to  arm  them  or  fortifications  to  protect  the  country 
might  have  been  to  foment  the  military  spirit  of  the  nation, 
and  to  have  offered  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy  when  war 
broke  out.  If  the  figures  given  by  the  writer  in  Blackwood 
are  to  be  trusted,  there  cannot  be  now  much  more  than 
150,000  infantry  in  France.  This  is,  it  must  be  owned,  a 
very  small  force  for  France  to  have.  The  paucity  of  troops 
fit  for  immediate  service,  and,  if  the  estimate  given  of 
General  de  Cissey  is  correct,  the  want  of  a  man  with  large 
views  and  personal  weight  at  the  head  of  the  military  ad¬ 
ministration,  are  the  weak  points  of  the  present  state  of 
the  French  army.  France  is  not  in  the  least  prepared  for 
war,  and  as  the  Germans  are  always  supposed  to  know 
everything  about  the  French  army,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  the  Germans  who  invented  or  were  affected  by 
the  late  panic  credit  for  sincerity  when  they  professed 
to  believe  that  France  was  hurrying  on  the  hour  of  a  new 
contest.  But  the  other  side  of  the  picture  ought  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  The  writer  in  Blackwood  thinks  that  the 
new  scheme  of  fortifications  is  most  successful  and  credit¬ 
able.  The  new  rifles  are  said  to  be  as  good  as  the  new 
German  rifles.  If  the  French  do  not  get  hold  of  a  good 
field  gun,  it  will  certainly  not  be  for  want  of  experiments 
or  funds.  When  the  time  comes  for  attending  seriously  to 
an  increase  of  the  numerical  strength  of  the  army,  the 
military  authorities  will  be  able  to  get  hold,  under  the  ex¬ 
isting  laws,  of  as  many  men  as  they  can  arm  and  pay  for. 
The  material  has  been  provided  for  them,  the  men  who 
will  have  to  serve  are  sure  to  be  forthcoming.  As 
to  the  officers,  the  writer  in  Blackwood  himself  states  that 
the  majority  of  officers  are  fairly  educated,  filled  with 
zeal  for  the  service,  determined  to  be  real  soldiers, 
and  aware  that  to  do  their  duty  in  these  days  they  must 
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patiently  learn  how  to  do  it.  This,  surely,  is  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  thing  to  be  true  in  a  country  so  lately  accustomed 
to  the  type  of  officer  who  was  in  his  glory  in  the  latter  days 
of  the  Second  Empire.  With  fortifications  and  guns  and 
good  officers  and  a  system  of  military  territorial  arrange¬ 
ment  which  is  at  least  fairly  promising,  and  an  inex¬ 
haustible  supply  of  men  under  a  law  of  universal  obligation 
to  serve,  there  seems  no  reason  why  France  should  despair 
of  having  an  army  that  will  do  her  credit,  not  immediately, 
not  even  soon — for  to  look  to  that  would  be  contrary  to  the 
whole  policy  of  the  country  and  the  Government — -but  at  a 
time  when  a  different  policy  could  be  adopted  with  a  chance 
of  success. 


COLONEL  BAKER’S  CASE. 

IT  is  a  pity  that  the  proceedings  in  Colonel  Baker’s  case 
could  not  have  been  abridged.  It  was  idle  to  expect  to 
convict  him  on  the  graver  charge,  and  hopeless  to  try  to 
procure  his  acquittal  on  the  minor  charge.  The  expe¬ 
rienced  counsel  engaged  in  the  case  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  to  see  what  was  evident  to  almost  everybody  else, 
and  if  they  did  see  it  they  would  have  saved  trouble  by 
avowing  their  conclusions.  Colonel  Baker  was  indicted 
for  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a  rape,  and  in  order 
to  find  him  guilty  on  that  charge  the  jury  ought  to  be 
satisfied  that  when  he  laid  hold  of  the  young  lady  he  not 
only  desired  to  gratify  his  passion,  but  intended  to  do 
so  at  all  events,  and  notwithstanding  any  resistance  on 
her  part.  This  statement  of  the  law  is  taken  from 
a  charge  of  a  very  learned  and  able  Judge,  and  when  the 
question  is  thus  put  the  answer  to  it  is  obviously  negative. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  moral  guilt  of  seduction  is 
equal  to  that  of  rape,  and  it  certainly  is  true  that  many 
men  have  been  punished  for  rape  whose  real  crime  was 
seduction.  To  indict  Colonel  Baker  for  an  attempt  at  rape, 
and  to  press  for  a  conviction  against  him  on  this  charge, 
tended  to  confuse  the  provinces  of  morality  and  law,  which 
lawyers  generally  endeavour  to  keep  separate.  This  at¬ 
tempt,  ably  made  by  the  prosecution,  was  resisted  with 
equal  skill  by  the  defence,  and  thus  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  assault  had  to  be  minutely  described  and  criticized. 
We  regret  that  this  exhibition  of  forensic  cleverness  could 
not  have  been  spared.  But,  from  force  of  habit,  a  powerful 
advocate  can  hardly  help  putting  his  case  strongly,  and 
the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  get  another  powerful  advocate  to 
put  the  case  as  strongly  the  other  way.  This  at  least  is  how 
we  do  it  in  England,  when  money  is  forthcoming  for  the 
purpose.  But  whether  money  be  forthcoming  or  not,  the 
Judges  seldom  fail  to  correct  any  undue  pressure  against  the 
defendant.  In  this  case  Mr.  Justice  Brett  summed  up 
very  fairly  and  very  clearly,  and  he  expressed  the  view 
which  we  think  might  have  been  taken  at  the  outset  by  the 
prosecution,  and  which  certainly  was  generally  taken  by 
well-informed  society.  He  asked  the  jury  to  consider 
whether  the  evidence  showed  an  intention  to  commit  a 
rape,  or  whether  it  did  not  rather  show  an  attempt  to 
get  the  young  lady  into  such  familiar  intercourse  as 
might  lead  the  way  to  seduction.  The  question  was 
not  whether  he  intended  to  compass  his  object  partly 
by  force,  partly  by  persuasion,  and  partly  by  exciting 
passion,  but  whether  he  intended  to  use  all  the  force  of 
which  he  was  master,  and  to  use  brutal  violence  to  effect 
his  object.  The  learned  Judge  here  referred  to  what  every 
reader  of  the  trial  will  recognize  as  the  two  strongest 
points  of  evidence  against  the  defendant.  The  first  wit¬ 
ness  who  spoke  to  the  most  material  of  these  was  the 
guard  of  the  train,  and  he  was  made  to  look  exceedingly 
foolish  on  cross-examination  for  having  said  “  three-parts,” 
when  in  strict  accuracy  he  might  have  said  “  five- sixths,” 
or  “  six-sevenths.”  But  as  two  other  witnesses,  passengers 
by  the  train,  spoke  to  the  same  circumstance,  it  may  be* 
taken  to  have  been  sufficiently  established,  and  it  could 
hardly  be  ascribed  to  accident.  Supposing  the  “  im- 
pression  ”  of  the  principal  witness  to  be  correct,  the 
defendant  supplied  this  evidence  against  himself,  and  had 
no  opportunity  of  removing  it.  He  was  no  doubt  occupied 
in  a  genuine  desire  to  save  the  life  which  he  had  en¬ 
dangered,  and  as  soon  as  the  train  stopped  he  got  out,  and 
his  condition  was  observed.  But  even  supposing  that 
he  did  the  act  suggested,  still,  said  Mr.  Justice  Brett, 
that  did  not  suffice  to  prove  an  intention  to  commit 
rape.  “  If  you  arc  of  opinion  that  he  intended— most 
“  wickedly  intended — partly'  by  force,  partly  by  persuasion, 
and  partly  by  exciting  her  feelings,  to  got  from  her  a  re- 


“  luctant  consent,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to  attain  his 
“  object  by  force  and  violence  alone,  in  spite  of  any  re- 
“  sistance  she  might  make,  then  it  would  be  your  duty  to 
“  acquit  upon  this  charge,  for  it  would  not  amount  to  the 
“  attempt  to  ravish  which  is  charged.”  The  jury,  having 
this  distinct  direction,  were  able  after  brief  deliberation  to 
acquit  the  defendant  on  the  major  charge,  and  he  had  in 
effect  pleaded  guilty  to  the  minor  charge,  offering  by  the 
mouth  of  his  counsel  the  deepest  expression  of  his  remorse, 
regret,  and  self-reproach.  We  can  only  lament  that  this 
unedifying  drama  should  have  been  so  prolonged,  and 
further  that  a  general  holiday  should  have  been  chosen  for 
performing  it.  Monday  last  was  not  only  a  Bank  Holidays 
but — what  has  been  almost  as  rare  lately — a  fine  day,  and 
many  persons  could  find  nothing  better  to  do  with  them¬ 
selves  than  to  crowd  the  Assize  Court  or  its  approaches, 
standing  perhaps  for  hours  in  the  street  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  Judge’s  carriage  or  of  the  cab  which  was  supposed 
to  be  conveying  the  prisoner  to  gaol.  Of  course  all  the 
evidence  was  given  verbatim  in  the  newspapers,  but  we  are 
happy  to  observe  that,  by  repeated  protests,  the  nuisance  of 
descriptive  reporting  has  been  largely  mitigated. 

The  verdict  in  the  case  might  have  been  arrived  at  in 
half-an-hour,  but  there  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  sentence.  It  is  necessary  to  allow  to  the  Judges 
large  discretion  in  awarding  punishment,  and,  this  being 
so,  we  ought  not  lightly  to  question  a  particular  decision, 
although  onr  own  judgment  may  not  altogether  approve  it. 
It  was  stated  lately  by  one  of  the  Judges  that  they  have  a 
sort  of  tariff  of  punishment  among  themselves,  and  we  may 
conjecture  that,  in  preparing  to  deal  with  this  case,  Mr. 
Justice  Brett  consulted  his  experienced  colleague  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron.  It  may  be  remarked,  by  the  way, 
that  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  help  of  another 
opinion  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  employing  two  Judges 
on  each  circuit  which  economists  would  do  well  not  to 
undervalue.  But  whether  the  sentence  on  Colonel  Baker 
was  the  result  of  the  deliberation  of  one  Judge  or  two, 
it  was  certain  to  provoke  the  comment  that,  if  the  de¬ 
fendant  had  come  from  the  class  of  which  most  of 
our  criminals  belong,  he  would  have  been  sentenced 
to  not  less  than  twelve  months’  imprisonment  with  the 
ordinary  accompaniment  of  hard  labour,  from  which 
Colonel  Baker  has  been  spared.  Almost  inevitably  in  dis¬ 
cussing  this  aspect  of  the  matter  we  recall  to  mind  the 
case  of  Lord  Cochrane,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dundonald, 
who  was  convicted — wrongly,  as  is  now  generally  believed 
— of  a  conspiracy  to  commit  a  fraud,  and  was  sentenced 
by  Lord  Ellenborough  to  fine,  imprisonment,  and  the 
pillory.  The  enemies  of  Lord  Ellenborough  would  say 
that  on  this  occasion  he  determined  to  feed  fat  the  ancient 
grudge  he  bore  to  a  bitter  and  pertinacious  opponent  of 
the  Government  to  which  he  belonged.  The  apologists  of 
Lord  Ellenborough  would  urge  that  he  was  entitled  to 
assume  that  Lord  Cochrane  was  rightly  convicted  of  a 
disgraceful  crime  for  which  the  most  ignominious  punish¬ 
ment  was  the  most  appropriate.  Lord  Cochrane  was 
not  exposed  on  the  pillory  because  his  colleague  in  the 
representation  of  Westminster,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  de¬ 
clared  that  if  he  were  placed  there  he  would  stand  beside 
him,  and  the  Government  did  not  dare  to  face  the 
popular  outbreak  which  was  inevitable.  The  cases  are  so  far 
analogous  that  Lord  Cochrane  was,  after  Nelson,  the  most 
brilliant  commander  of  our  navy  in  its  most  glorious  age, 
and  Colonel  Baker  served  with  great  efficiency  in  the 
Crimea,  and  is  generally  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
cavalry  officers  in  the  army.  Suppose  that  Lord  Cochrane 
hadcommittedthe  fraudimputed  to  him,  would  not  a  general 
and  wholesome  feeling  have  deprecated  such  a  punishment 
as  the  pillory  ?  The  principle  of  excusing  distinguished 
soldiers  from  punishments  usually  appropriated  to  low  and 
infamous  persons  has  prevailed  in  all  ages,  and  probably 
therefore  corresponds  to  some  natural  sentiment  of  man¬ 
kind.  We  must  allow,  indeed,  that  in  our  army  this 
principle  has  been  strangely  violated,  for  it  is  beyond  doubt 
that  soldiers  who  had  fought  at  Waterloo  were  flogged 
afterwards.  But  still  the  principle  has  been  of  late  years 
conceded,  and  the  rule  was  adopted  with  general  approval, 
that  no  soldier  should  be  flogged  unless  his  character  had 
been  previously  lowered  by  some  offence. 

There  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  said  for  the  course 
taken  by  Mr.  Justice  Brett,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  an  officer  who  is  declared  by  competent  judges  to 
be  particularly  capable  of  serving  his  country  in  diffi¬ 
culties  which  may  possibly  arise.  The  marketable  quali- 
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fixations  of  a  working-man  fresh  from  the  treadmill 
are  perhaps  enhanced  by  the  wholesome  diet  and  exercise. 
Not  so  those  of  a  professional  man.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered,  too,  that  no  imputation  has  been  made  against 
Colonel  Baker’s  conduct  since  he  had  time  to  reflect 
upon  the  outrage  he  had  committed.  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  him  or  his  counsel  that  the  whole  painful  and 
disgusting  story  had  to  be  told  over  again  on  Monday.  At 
first,  indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been  under  the  impression 
that  he  had  not  done  anything  so  very  wrong.  He  was 
ready  to  play  the  part  of  Lovelace  with  no  more  compunc¬ 
tion  than  Lovelace  felt,  and  without  liability  to  the  penalty 
which  he  suffered.  If,  indeed,  the  moral  sense  of  society  had 
not  improved,  it  would  be  far  better  to  recur  to  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  a  century  ago.  If  in  those  days  the  seducer  was 
not  liable  to  cold  or  averted  looks  from  his  friends  and 
comrades,  there  was  at  least  some  hope  that  he  might  be 
shot  or  stabbed.  But  Colonel  Baker  has  fully  learned  how 
existing  society  views  his  conduct,  and  if  his  mind  was  at 
all  in  doubt  on  the  subject  when  he  entered  the  Assize 
Court,  he  must  have  been  fully  enlightened  by  the  speeches 
of  the  prosecuting  counsel,  of  his  own  counsel,  and  of  the 
Judge.  As  a  forcible  denunciation  of  vile  and  unmanly 
conduct,  Serjeant  Parry’s  address  to  the  jury  in  this  case 
must  have  been  heard  and  read  with  general  satisfaction  ; 
but  it  certainly  tended  to  confuse  the  boundaries  between 
immorality  and  crime,  and  was  just  the  kind  of  speech 
which,  unless  it  had  been  answered,  might  have  suggested 
to  the  jury  “  to  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong.”  Even 
if  the  Judge  has  erred  on  the  side  of  leniency  in  his  sen¬ 
tence,  the  error  will  not  be  likely  to  encourage  other  liber¬ 
tines  to  similar  atrocities.  There  have  been  few  more  impres¬ 
sive  spectacles  of  crime  and  punishment.  The  age  of  chivalry, 
if  it  ever  existed  except  in  the  imagination  of  poets,  has  long 
since  departed,  but  still  it  could  hardly  have  been  believed  that 
military  honour  did  not  imply  respect  for  youth  and  purity. 
Colonel  Baker  may  be  safely  left  where  the  Judge  has 
placed  him  ;  for,  although  the  sentence  might  well  have 
been  more  severe,  the  shame  and  ruin  which  it  entails  are 
so  complete  as  to  leave  only  the  most  feeble  and  distant 
hope  of  any  recovery  of  character  or  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
fessional  distinction. 

Let  us  add  that  a  more  striking  commentary  on  the 
doctrine  of  “  uncontrollable  impulse  ”  to  crime  could  not 
well  be  offered.  Colonel  Baker  was  for  the  moment  mad 
— as  the  mad-doctors  understand  madness  ;  he  was  mas¬ 
tered  by  the  overpowering  force  of  passion.  But  nobody 
dreamed  of  calling  in  experts  to  fritter  away  moral  and 
legal  responsibility  with  pseudo-scientific  sophisms.  In 
dealing  with  this  sort  of  criminal  insanity  society  is  clear 
that  the  law  must  still  be  a  terror  to  evil-doers. 


ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  IN  IRELAND. 

TIME  has  worked  a  singular  change  in  the  relative 
educational  positions  of  England  and  Ireland.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  the  Irish  National  system  used  to  be  held 
up  to  the  admiration  of  Englishmen  as  a  blessing  which, 
with  all  their  wealth  and  energy,  they  had  made  no  ap¬ 
proach  to  securing  for  themselves.  Now  it  is  the  English 
system  that  is  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  Irishmen  as 
the  pattern  on  which  they  must  strive,  and  may  one  day 
hope,  to  remodel  their  own  arrangements.  Of  late  years  the 
speech  of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  on  moving  the 
Education  Estimates  has  always  been  pitched  in  a  minor 
key.  The  utmost  he  attempts  to  say  is  that  things  are 
not  quite  so  bad  as  they  have  been  represented.  They  are  bad 
enough,  that  he  frankly  admits  ;  but  they  are  not  so  bad 
that  they  could  not  be  worse.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  was 
full  of  comforting  suggestions  of  this  kind  when  he  in¬ 
troduced  the  annual  vote.  The  average  attendance  of 
children  on  the  school  rolls  was  not  satisfactory  ;  but  on  this 
point  England  had  no  right  to  throw  stones.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  too,  that  Ireland  is  an  agricultural  country,  and 
that  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  secure  regular  attendance  in 
agricultural  districts  than  it  is  in  towns.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  illiteracy  in  Ireland,  but  then  in  Ireland  there  has 
been  an  Educational  Census,  while  in  England  there  has  not 
been  one,  so  that  the  extent  of  English  illiteracy  may  never 
have  been  discovered.  Again,  there  is  a  provoking  con¬ 
nexion  between  illiteracy  and  the  love  of  country.  Irish 
people  who  can  read  and  write  are  much  given  to  emigra¬ 
tion,  while  those  whose  education  has  been  neglected  perse- 
veringly  stay  at  home.  In  all  these  ways  the  Irish  National 


system  gets  more  than  its  fair  share  of  discredit.  Still, 
after  every  possible  allowance  has  been  made,  the  result 
remains,  what  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  stated  it  to  be, 
not  satisfactory. 

The  defects  of  the  Irish  system  are  principally  three — 
the  want  of  any  power  of  enforcing  attendance,  the  want 
of  any  power  of  drawing  money  from  the  rates,  and  the  want 
of  competent  teachers.  In  England  we  are  only  disputing 
whether  compulsion  shall  be  made  universal,  whereas  in  Ire¬ 
land  they  are  scarcely  even  debating  whether  it  shall  be  tried. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  absence  of  anything  in  the  nature 
of  an  education  rate.  There  is  very  little  voluntary  aid 
given  to  schools  in  Ireland,  and  no  Government  seems  bold 
enough  to  propose  as  an  alternative  the  English  practice  of 
laying  the  burden  on  each  locality.  It  is  clear  that,  unless 
the  Parliamentary  grant  is  largely  increased,  or  a  system 
of  rating  established,  Irish  education  must  remain  in  a 
very  disadvantageous  position  as  compared  with  England. 
The  immense  efforts  which  the  clergy  and  others  have 
made  during  the  last  thirty  years  have  been  found  to  leave 
a  large  part  of  England  unprovided  with  schools.  Volun¬ 
tary  aid  usually,  and  almost  necessarily,  breaks  down 
where  the  want  of  it  is  greatest.  In  the  poorest  neighbour¬ 
hoods  the  need  of  contributions  is  usually  greatest,  and 
the  number  of  contributors  is  usually  least.  In  Ireland,  at 
all  events  as  regards  the  maintenance  of  schools,  every 
neighbourhood  is  poor,  and  the  remedy  which  in  England 
has  been  made  coextensive  with  the  need  has  no  existence. 
Still  these  deficiencies,  great  as  they  are,  would  of  themselves 
affect  rather  the  quantity  than  the  quality  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  given.  Where  there  is  an  imperfect  provision  of 
schools,  and  no  means  of  forcing  children  to  attend  them, 
the  returns  of  attendance  will  of  course  be  bad,  but  the 
children  who  do  attend  may  be  well  taught.  But  if  the 
teachers  are  inefficient  into  the  bargain,  even  this  last 
chance  disappears,  and  this  is  unhappily  true  of  the  Irish 
National  system.  The  teaching  is  bad,  partly  because  the 
teachers  are  underpaid,  and  partly  because  there  is  no 
adequate  machinery  for  training  them.  To  the  first  of 
these  defects  the  Government  are  in  some  degree  alive.  Sir 
Michael  Hicks  Beach  has  not  been  able  this  year  to 
make  any  proposal  about  pensions  to  teachers ;  but 
the  Government  have  included  the  provision  of  houses  for 
teachers  of  non-vested  schools  among  the  objects  for  which 
the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  are  authorized  to  make 
loans,  and  they  propose  to  make  an  addition  of  60,000 1.  to 
the  annual  pay  of  the  teachers.  By  itself  this  last  pro¬ 
vision  would  be  less  than  was  last  year  distributed  over 
the  whole  body  of  National  School  teachers  in  the  shape  of 
additional  payments  for  results.  The  deficiency  is  to  be 
made  good,  however,  by  a  Bill  enabling  the  Irish  Poor 
Law  Guardians  to  raise  a  further  sum  of  60,000 l.,  to  be 
paid  in  result  fees  to  the  teachers.  Great  doubts  have  been 
expressed  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  Guardians  to  raise 
this  money.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  answered  several 
of  the  theoretical  objections  urged  against  the  proposal, 
but  he  wisely  did  not  say  much  about  the  probability  that 
the  Guai’dians  would  make  use  of  the  power  vested  in  them. 
It  may  be  true  that,  as  the  money,  if  given  at  all,  must  be 
given  to  all  the  National  Schools  in  the  Union,  there  will 
be  no  room  for  the  introduction  of  the  religious  difficulty.  It 
may  be  true  that,  as  the  payment  is  not  compulsory,  and 
is  only  to  be  made  on  results  ascertained  by  Government 
inspection,  the  Guardians  can  have  no  claim  to  a  share  in 
the  management  of  the  school  in  return  for  the  money 
jraid  to  the  teacher.  It  may  be  true  that  the  teachers  “  will 
“  properly  lay  great  blame  on  the  Guardians  if,  for  the  sake 
“  of  the  small  tax  of  one  penny  in  the  pound,  they  hesitate 
“  to  make  this  great  improvement  in  then-  position.”  None 
of  this  reasoning  affects  the  fact  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Morrin  in  his  letter  to  the  Times ,  that  the  Guardians  of 
some  of  the  most  important  Unions  of  Ireland  have  already 
passed  a  Resolution  protesting  against  any  increase  in  the 
salary  of  National  School  teachers  being  thrown  on  the 
local  rates,  as  they  are  of  opinion  “  that  the  education  of 
“  the  children  of  the  country  is  a  national  question, 
“  and  that  the  cost  should  be  borne  by  the  country.”  There 
are  few  oppositions  so  impracticable  as  the  opposition  to  any 
increase  in  local  rates,  and  wre  shall  not  be  surprised  if  the  Bill 
proves  to  be  little  better  than  useless  in  presence  of  the  re¬ 
sistance  of  which  the  first  note  has  thus  been  sounded. 

Supposing,  however,  that  in  these  two  ways  a  substantial 
addition  is  made  to  the  salaries  of  National  School  teachers 
in  Ireland,  the  want  of  good  teaching  will  not  necessarily 
be  met.  The  teachers  will  be  better  paid,  but  they  will 
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not  on  that  account  be  better  trained.  The  Irish  system, 
which  in  most  respects  is  an  exceedingly  elastic  one,  has  in 
this  particular  case  shown  a  rigid  adherence  to  form  which 
has  been  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  objects  which  it  was 
instituted  to  serve.  The  real  aim  of  the  Irish  National 
system  is  to  supply  elementary  education  in  schools  which 
may  safely  be  attended  by  children  of  the  two  religions  pro¬ 
fessed  by  Irishmen.  The  way  in  which  this  is  done  is  by  the 
prohibition  of  religious  teaching  in  the  hours  during  which 
Catholic  and  Protestant  children  are  together  in  school, 
and  of  the  use  of  religious  emblems  in  schools  which  are 
attended  by  Catholic  and  Protestant  children.  The  teacher 
of  every  school  will  of  course  be  either  a  Catholic  or  a 
Protestant,  “according  as  the  school  patrons  belong 
to  one  or  the  other  creed ;  but  the  necessary  security  for 
children  of  a  religion  dilTerent  from  that  of  the  teacher  is 
considered  to  be  obtained  by  these  provisions.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  teachers  trained  at  Denominational 
training  schools  would  bo  at  all  more  given  to  proselytism 
than  teachers  trained  at  a  training  school  from  which 
the  element  of  religion  is  altogether  excluded.  But 
even  if  there  were  reason  to  suppose  this,  the  distinction 
would  be  of  no  importance,  since  the  choice  does  not  lie 
between  proselytizing  teachers  from  a  Denominational 
training  school  and  non-proselytizing  teachers  trained 
at  a  mixed  training  school,  but  between  prosely¬ 
tizing  teachers  trained  at  a  Denominational  training 
school  and  proselytizing  teachers  trained  nowhere.  Catholic 
managers  will  not  employ  any  but  Catholic  teachers  in 
their  schools,  and  Catholic  parents  will  not  send  their 
children  to  training  colleges  from  which  religion  is  ex¬ 
cluded.  Consequently  the  National  Board  have  to  put  up 
with  untrained  teachers  as  a  better  alternative  than  having 
no  teachers  at  all.  Given  that  the  majority  of  Irish  children 
must  be  taught  by  extreme  Ultramontanes,  is  it  better  that 
these  extreme  Ultramontanes  shall  have  passed  through  a 
good  training  school  and  be  thoroughly  competent  to  give 
secular  instruction  to  their  pupils,  or  that  they  should  be 
ignorant  and  inefficient  as  regards  their  proper  work,  and 
probably,  if  anything,  rather  more  bigoted  than  their 
fellows  who  have  had  some  experience  of  intellectual  disci¬ 
pline  ?  There  is  no  third  alternative ;  and  as  between  these 
two  it  is  unintelligible  that  there  should  be  even  a  moment¬ 
ary  hesitation. 


HOLIDAY-MAKING. 

TAST  year  we  expressed  a  hope  that  the  part  of  the  public 
-i  whom  the  institution  of  stated  holidays  might  peculiarly 
affect  would  in  time  learn  to  turn  that  institution  to  good  account. 
It  is  natural  enough  that  to  those  who  are  constantly  employed  in 
manual  labour  the  primitive  idea  of  a  holiday  should  be  a  state  of 
complete  idleness,  a  vacant  interval  for  body  and  mind — i -ap  8e 
StVas  o’Lvoio  Tneiv  ore  6vfj.us  drcoyoi.  The  last  of  these  conditions 
has  indeed  been  thought  a  chief  constituent  in  holiday-making  by  a 
good  many  people  whose  labour  is  not  manual.  But  in  an  age  like 
this,  which,  warned,  perhaps,  by  Sir  Andrew  Agueeheek’s  regret  at 
not  having  followed  the  arts,  has  engaged  in  their  pursuit  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  an  understanding  equal  to  his ;  an  age  which 
delights  in  the  mystic  joys  of  symphonies  in  green,  and  dallies 
lovingly  with  the  hiddenbeauties  oi'Ohippendale  chairs;  whichhangs 
its  walls  with  china  whose  value  varies  directly  with  its  cracks,  so 
that  one  expects  a  plate  entirely  consisting  of  rim  to  fetch  a  fabu¬ 
lous  price,  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  stream  of  artistic  taste 
flowing  downwards,  as  streams  are  wont  to  do,  would  gradually 
fertilize  the  land  Ibat  was  barren  before,  and  cause  it  to  bear  trees 
after  its  own  most  admired  and  faded  fashion.  One  might  have 
expected  that  some  of  the  subtle  tones  wherein  the  present  artistic 
cant  delights  might  have  been  carried  from  the  haunts  of  artistic 
fanatics  to  those  of  men  untrained  to  art,  who  might  have  learnt 
from  their  sweet  influence  to  appreciate  the  precious  things  set  before 
them.  But  the  speech  of  the  present-day  prophets  of  art  is  a  thing 
too  rare — in  one  sense,  for  in  another  sense  it  is  common  enough — 
to  be  lightly  squandered  ;  their  vocation  is  to  instruct  the  members 
of  women’s  colleges  with  silvered  eloquence,  or  to  set  their  words 
of  wisdom  vibrating  with  soft  vagueness  about  the  rooms  of  a  bi¬ 
sexual  club.  None  of  them  has  as  yet  attempted  to  carry  in¬ 
struction  and  inculcate  taste  where  it  is  most  wanted.  There  are 
reasons,  however,  more  obviously  in  the  way  of  any  sense  of  the 
gratification  to  he  derived  from  art-works  being  acquired  by  the 
class  upon  whom  they  might  he  made  to  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  for  good.  Children  cannot  he  taught  to  read  by  being 
allowed  to  enter  a  library  once  or  twice  a  year,  and  the  conditions 
which  deny  to  men  who  are  actively  employed  throughout  the 
week  the  chance  of  making  any  acquaintance  which  might  beget 
a  desire  for  further  knowledge  with  public  galleries  or  museums 
have  not  been  altered  since  last  year.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  that 
the  number  of  artisans  found,  for  instance,  in  the  National  Gallery, 
should  not  have  increased,  and  that  most  of  the  few  who  were 


there  should  have  "one  about  their  picture-seeing  in  a  listless,  un¬ 
interested  manner.  There  were  some  whose  object  in  visiting  the 
place  appeared  to  he  anything  rather  than  seeing  the  pictures. 
The  rooms  of  the  National  Gallery  are  not,  apart  from  the  paint¬ 
ings  they  enclose,  so  cheerful  in  their  aspect  that  one  would 
expect  them  to  he  selected  as  an  agreeable  place  wherein  to  read 
a  newspaper ;  nevertheless  they  were  chosen  for  that  purpose  by 
some  visitors.  Others  who  did  take  some  heed  of  the  paintings 
seemed  to  care  little  for  any  modern  works,  and  to  he  attracted 
principally  to  the  early  Italian  pictures,  partly  by  their  quaintness, 
partly  by  a  mysterious  veneration  for  their  age,  and  partly  by  the 
splendour  of  their  setting.  Some  observations  overheard  upon 
this  point  recalled  to  mind  a  group  of  tourists  who  were  heard, 
while  gazing  at  the  San  Sisto  Madonna,  to  express  their  rapture 
in  these  words : — “  Lor  !  What  a  handsome  frame !  ”  There  is 
this  difference,  however,  between  the  two  cases,  that  the  tourists 
had  had  many  opportunities  of  learning  better  and  the  holiday¬ 
makers  have  not.  And  from  the  fact  that  these  visit  a  picture 
gallery  at  all,  it  may  be  argued  that  a  chance  of  going  there  more 
frequently  would  not  he  wasted  if  given  to  them.  _ 

However,  the  contemplation  of  inanimate  objects  is  very  far 
from  being  the  only  rational  and  advisable  way  of  spending  a 
holiday,  and  it  is  worth  while  to  consider  what  manner  of  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  other  ways  was  provided  for  and  accepted  by  a  happy  and 
intelligent  populace.  To  judge  from  the  advertisements  which 
heralded  the  holiday,  there  was  a  brisk  competition  among  various 
benevolent  persons  as  to  who  should  offer  the  most  brilliant  de¬ 
lights  to  an  expectant  crowd.  One  place  of  popular  entertainment, 
for  example,  announced  the  singular  attraction  of  dancing  from 
twelve  in  the  morning  till  twelve  at  night  to  the  music  of  three 
hands.  Whether  the  three  hands  were  to  play  all  at  once,  or  to 
relieve  each  other  in  turn,  so  that  there  might  he  an  unbroken  suc¬ 
cession  of  sweet  sounds,  was  not  stated.  But  the  vision  of  dancing 
from  noon  till  midnight  must  have  been  enticing  enough  without 
any  adventitious  aid.  Even  this,  however,  was  surpassed  by 
another  institution  which  put  forth  to  its  visitors  the  surprising 
offer  of  fifteen  hours’  enjoyment.  What  would  he  the  fate  of  any 
one  who  should  succeed  in  obtaining  fifteen  hours’  enjoyment  we 
hardly  dare  to  think.  It  suggests  elaborate  speculations  as  to  the 
difference  and  the  kinship  between  pleasure  and  pain,  the  point 
where  the  one  merges  into  the  other,  and  the  duration  of  time  neces¬ 
sary  to  convert  happiness  into  torture.  As  nothing  was  stated  to 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  assumed  for  the  credit  of  humanity  that  there 
were  intervals  in  the  fifteen  hours,  as  there  used  to  be  in  the  ap¬ 
plications  of  the  rack.  In  spite  of  such  boons  as  these  showered 
upon  them,  and  of  the  various  theatrical  morning  performances 
for  which  the  holiday  served  as  an  excuse,  there  was  the  same 
listless  and  stolid  air  among  the  holiday-makers  out  of  doors  as 
among  those  who  sauntered  through  the  National  Gallery  or 
crowded  with  gaping  admiration  around  a  garish  wooden  picture 
of  Royalty  at  the  Academy.  Whether  this  dulness  of  spirit  is 
due  to  climate  or  national  temperament,  or  to  the  absence  of  any 
cheering  circumstances,  it  is  certainly  not,  like  Miranda’s,  a  good 
dulness.  Walking  through  the  Parks,  and  observing  the  heaviness 
of  all  around,  it  was  impossible  not  to  remember  and  desire  the 
brightness  of  the  Champs  Elysees,  with  the  pleasant  chatter  and 
the  childish  gaiety  of  the  people  and  their  amusements.  It  is 
certainly  difficult  to  imagine  a  show  of  Punchinello  or  a  merry- 
go-round  attracting  little  knots  of  laughing  idlers  in  Hyde  Park ; 
probably  the  English  temper  is  too  heavy  to  handle  such 
airy  trifles  as  delight  the  French ;  for  gaiety  there  is  found  coarse 
buffoonery,  and  with  the  idea  of  excitement  is  coupled  that  of 
intoxication.  But  it  is  not  only  from  the  French  tha*  a  lesson  can 
he  got  in  the  art  of  amusement ;  the  Germans  have  not  the  French 
lightness  of  spirit,  hut  they  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves  in  a 
thorough  and  rational  manner,  as  may  he  learnt  from  a  visit  to 
any  one  of  the  gardens  of  which  the  Grosser  Garten  at  Dresden 
may  he  taken  as  a  type.  There  men  sit  with  pipes  and  beer 
while  their  wives  pursue  that  endless  knitting  which  stands  to 
them  in  the  place  of  tobacco  and  drink,  and  listen  to  music  which 
may  safely  he  asserted  to  he  better  worth  listening  to  than  the 
three  hands  which  were  to  accompany  the  long  career  of  dancing 
mentioned  above.  They  take  their  pleasure  with  a  placid  content 
and  ineffable  calm  which  is  very  different  from  the  French  hilarity. 
It  must  he  observed,  however,  that  the  German  respectability 
is  somewhat  overrated,  for  the  German  placidity  occasionally 
breaks  out  into  great  rowdyism  and  coarseness.  There  ap¬ 
pears  to  he  no  possible  reason  why  some  such  institution  as  the 
German  garden,  modified  to  suit  the  requirements  of  climate, 
should  not  find  a  place  in  London ;  and  it  is  strange  that 
none  such  has  ever  been  attempted.  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  cant 
talked  about  the  English  mechanic  and  his  suit  of  decent  black ; 
hut  as  that  is  frequently  assumed  with  the  intention  that  its 
wearer  shall  celebrate  the  freedom  of  his  limbs  from  work 
h)-  setting  them  free  also  from  all  constraint  of  reason,  one 
may  doubt  whether  there  is  any  such  mystic  virtue  iu  the 
garb  as  seems  frequently  to  he  ascribed  to  it.  It  cannot,  however, 
he  supposed  that  the  English  mechanic  is,  as  a  rale,  inferior  to  the 
German  or  French  in  mental  power  or  capacity  for  taste  ;  hut  it 
is  certain  that  he  has  far  less  chance  of  cultivating  his  faculties. 
It  is  not  on  him  that  the  discredit  of  his  spending  his  holidays  ill 
should  fall  so  much  as  upon  those  who  might,  and  do  not,  teach 
him  to  spend  them  better.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  time  free 
from  the  ordinary  calls  of  labour  should  he  employed  in  this  or 
that  particular  way  so  long  as  it  is  employed  in  a  manner  con¬ 
sistent  with  reason  and  decency.  It  is  very  conceivable  that  a 
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man's  great  longing  on  the  occasion  of  a  holiday  may  be  for  the 
breath  of  fresh  air  and  the  sight  of  green  trees  ;  hut  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  gratifying  this  longing  at  any  time,  and  especially 
when  a  vast  quantity  of  people  are  inspired  with  the  same  desire, 
are  considerable.  The  number  of  outlets  from  London  to  the 
country  are  very  limited  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  who  wish 
to  make  use  of  them  ;  and  the  insolence  of  office  is  nowhere  better 
exemplified  than  in  the  position  assumed  by  railway  authorities  to 
their  passengers.  It  is  not  only  exceptionally  sensitive  men  who 
might  well  be  deterred  from  an  excursion  from  town  to  country 
by  the  prospect  of  the  marvellous  discomfort  and  inconvenience 
involved  in  it.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  gain  access  to  such  pleasant 
haunts  as  men  may  dream  of  for  the  recreation  of  their 
weariness.  The  real  country  is  hard  to  come  at  in  these  days  when 
every  available  inch  of  ground  is  apt  to  the  hand  of  the  builder. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  example  set  by  Lord  Salisbury  and 
Lord  Essex,  who  threw  open  their  parks  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Bank  Holiday,  has  peculiar  force,  and  it  is  especially  desirable 
that  it  should  be  followed.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  majority  of 
the  English  public  require  nothing  more  than  to  be  met  half  way 
in  order  to  be  induced  to  take  their  pleasure  in  a  manly  and  orderly 
fashion. 

But  for  some  portion  of  those  who  seek  amusement  it  is  difficult 
to  entertain  any  agreeable  expectations.  Whatever  ideas  one  might 
have  formed  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  public  would  choose  to 
divert  itself,  it  must  have  been  something  of  a  shock  to  learn  that 
an  enormous  concourse  found  its  chief  delight  in  attempting  to 
hear  the  trial  at  Croydon  which  excited  so  much  attention  last 
Monday.  There  are  many  reasons — which,  however,  can  apply 
only  to  a  small  number  of  people  —  why  a  remarkable  trial 
should  be  a  subject  of  particular  interest.  There  is  also,  if  one 
may  judge  from  the  aimless  crowds  who  assemble  daily 
in  the  Law  Courts  at  Westminster,  an  inexplicable  attraction  in 
seeing  justice  administered  even  upon  the  dullest  subjects.  But, 
however  much  one  may  set  down  to  such  causes  as  these,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  chief  motive  which  brought  together  a 
disorderly  assemblage  at  Croydon  was  the  same  kind  of  morbid 
curiosity  which,  when  displayed  lately  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  excited  a  natural  and  commendable  disgust  on  this  side. 
And  from  those  whose  notion  of  pleasure  is  like  that  of  flies,  to 
congregate  wherever  they  think  they  may  find  an  infected  spot, 
what  can  be  hoped  ? 


DR.  DOLLINGER  OX  THE  MEDLEVAL  AND  MODERN 
EMPIRES. 

IT  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the  great  religious  trial  through  which 
Dr.  Dollinger  has  recently  passed  has  neither  dimmed  the 
clearness  of  his  insight  nor  diminished  his  interest  in  those  his¬ 
torical  studies  which  have  been  the  chief  labour  of  his  life,  and  in 
which  he  has  attained  so  high  an  eminence.  He  took  occasion 
last  week,  on  the  birthday  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  to  deliver  an 
address  to  the  Scientific  Academy  at  Munich,  of  which  he  is  the 
President,  and  in  doing  so  was  naturally  led  to  compare,  or  rather 
to  contrast,  the  restored  German  Empire  with  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  of  which  it  may  in  some  sort  be  regarded  as  the  heir. 
It  is  natural,  at  least  for  Germans,  in  view  of  the  vast  future 
opening  before  them,  to  look  to  a  time  when  their  country  “  may 
again  become  what  it  was  between  the  tenth  and  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  leader  of  the  great  movements  of  the  world,  with 
the  hegemony  of  Europe.”  Those,  however,  as  the  lecturer  ob¬ 
serves,  can  alone  form  any  reasonable  judgment  as  to  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  future  who  are  well  acquainted  with  past  history, 
and  can  thus  predict  from  the  basis  of  actual  knowledge.  It  be¬ 
comes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  practical  interest  to  consider  how 
Germany  and  Bavaria  came  to  be  what  they  are,  and  thus  we  are 
reminded  of  that  solitary  epoch  of  the  national  life  when  Bavaria 
was  called  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  general  history  of 
Europe,  in  the  time  of  Lewis  IV.,  “  the  only  Bavarian  prince  who 
held  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Grown  of  Germany,  with  the  exception 
of  the  shadowy  Emperor  Charles  VII.”  After  referring  to  some 
modern  works  on  the  subject,  none  of  which  can  be  regarded  as 
thoroughly  adequate,  and  to  the  light  thrown  on  some  parts  of  it 
by  recent  researches,  Dr.  Dellinger  observes  that  the  period  from 
1314  to  1347  is  still  one  of  the  most  obscure  in  German  history. 
There  is  no  such  work  on  the  reign  of  Lewis  the  Bavarian  as  on 
the  First,  Second,  and  Sixth  Henry,  or  on  Frederick  I.  and  II.  at 
an  earlier  date.  Vast  indeed  is  the  contrast  between  the  Empire 
of  Lewis  in  the  fourteenth  century  and  that  of  William  in  the 
nineteenth ;  “  there  a  kingdom  hopelessly  falling  to  pieces,  the 
dying  out  of  a  famous  order  which  had  lasted  for  centuries  ;  here 
an  auspicious  resurrection  and  regeneration ;  a  Hercules  strong 
enough  to  strangle  in  his  cradle  the  serpents  which  threaten  his 
life.”  And  yet,  amid  all  these  differences,  it  i3  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  parallels  and  resemblances  also.  The  whole  reign  of 
Lewis  was  a  Sisyphean  labour  with  no  result;  the  gentle  and 
philanthropic  Emperor  was  engaged  throughout  in  deadly  struggle 
with  the  two  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Empire — the  German 
princes  and  the  Papacy — behind  whom  stood  the  insidious  policy 
of  France,  and  was  at  last  compelled  to  succumb. 

The  Papacy  had  long  been  working  to  consolidate  its  dominion 
through  the  double  instrumentality  of  Imperial  and  episcopal 
elections.  The  great  German  prelates,  who  had  received  wealth  and 
influence  from  the  Emperors,  and  had  formerly  been  appointed  by 


them,  were  gradually  reduced,  through  the  investiture  controversy  and 
its  consequences,  to  the  condition  of  virtual  nominees  and  creatures 
of  the  Roman  Curia,  which  knew  howto  manage  or  overrule  the 
Chapters  to  whose  hands  the  right  of  episcopal  election  was  now 
consigned.  Not  unfrequently  the  Popes  actually  appointed  the 
Spiritual  Electors  to  the  Empire  themselves.  And  thus  it  had 
come  to  pass  before  the  fourteenth  century  that  the  election  of  an 
Emperor  was  mainly  determined  by  the  following  four  considera¬ 
tions.  First,  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  had  been 
altogether  set  aside,  partly  through  the  decision  of  Gregory  VII., 
accepted  by  the  German  princes,  against  the  succession  of  an 
unworthy  son,  partly  by  the  reservation  of  the  franchise  in  the 
thirteenth  century  to  the  seven  Electors  who  Were  represented  as 
deriving  their  rights  from  a  grant  of  Gregory  V.,  and  were  of 
course  expected  to  exercise  it  according  to  the  Papal  will.  In 
the  next  place,  a  weak  Emperor  was  generally  preferred  to  a 
strong  one.  Thirdly,  a  candidate  displeasing  to  the  Pope  or  to 
the  French  Court  wa3  excluded,  or  even  deposed,  if  elected. 
And,  fourthly,  a  regular  transaction  took  place  at  every  election, 
large  sums  of  money  being  paid  to  the  Spiritual  Electors,  and  land 
given  to  the  secular  princes.  The  fruits  of  this  system  are  seen  in 
the  miserable  interregnum  between  the  murder  of  Gonrad  IV.  and 
the  election  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  in  1273,  whose  son  again 
was  not  allowed  to  succeed  him.  The  election  of  Henry  of  Luxem¬ 
burg  in  1 308  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  Spiritual  Electors,  who 
were  heavily  bribed.  Lewis  of  Bavaria  next  ascended  the  throne, 
after  he  had  succeeded  in  conquering  Frederick  of  Hapsburg  ;  but 
against  him  stood  France,  supported  by  the  Avignon  Popes,  who 
were  in  the  French  interest,  and  both  powers  had  their  own  special 
ends  to  serve.  France  would  have  liked  above  all  to  get  the  Im¬ 
perial  Crown  itself,  which  Philip  had  vainly  endeavoured  in  1 308 
to  obtain  for  his  brother  Charles  of  Anjou;  and  there  was  another 
scheme  for  bringing  this  about,  and  deposing  Lewis  IV.  in  1 324. 
The  French  were  more  successful  in  their  second  object,  the 
acquisition  of  fresh  territory  from  the  Empire.  The  Pope  desired, 
first  the  suppression  of  the  Ghibellines,  and  next  the  transference 
of  the  Imperial  Crown  to  France,  as  is  testified  by  the  annalist  of 
the  Roman  Court,  who  had  seen  a  letter  of  the  Pope’s  to  this  effect 
to  the  King  of  France  in  the  Papal  archives.  It  was  the  received 
theory  of  Roman  theologians  and  jurists  then,  and  till  the  six¬ 
teenth  century,  that  the  Popes  had  taken  the  Empire  from  the 
Greeks  to  give  it  to  the  Franks,  then  to  the  Italians,  and  then  to 
the  Germans,  and  it  obviously  followed  that  what  they  had  given 
they  could  again  take  away.  An  Italian  Pope  indeed  would  have 
greatly  preferred  that  the  Imperial  Grown  should  remain  with  the 
Germans,  who  were  growing  weaker  and  weaker,  than  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  French  monarchy;  but  John  XXII.  and  his 
Cardinals  were  French  in  their  sympathies. 

Lewis  of  Bavaria,  being  excommunicated  and  deposed  by  the 
Pope,  allied  himself  with  a  section  of  the  Franciscans  called  the 
“  Spirituals,”  whose  history  very  naturally  attracts  the  attention  of 
Dr.  Dollinger,  from  the  curious  light  it  throws  on  the  contemporary 
estimate  of  Papal  infallibility.  The  question  at  .issue  between  the 
two  parties  among  the  Franciscans  touched  both  on  faith  and 
morals ;  it  concerned  the  ideal  law  of  poverty  as  laid  down  by 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  as  a  counsel  of  perfection,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  “  Spirituals,”  included  the  renunciation  of  all  property 
on  the  part  of  a  religious  order  corporately,  as  well  as  of  its  indi¬ 
vidual  members.  Nicholas  III.  and  Clement  V.  solemnly  con¬ 
firmed  this  view  in  dogmatic  Bulls,  and  as  the  new  orders  of 
Dominicans  and  Franciscans  had  been  preaching  up  the  idea  of  the 
exclusive  prerogatives  of  the  Popes  as  the  divinely  ordained  and 
infallible  representatives  of  God  on  earth,  they  might  naturally 
assume  these  decisions  to  be  “  irreformable.”  John  XXII.,  how¬ 
ever,  condemned  the  doctrine  as  heresy.  It  followed  on  infallibilist 
principles  that  he  was  a  heretic  himself,  and  therefore  no  true 
Pope,  and  this  was  maintained  by  the  “  Spiritual  ”  Franciscans, 
1 14  of  whom  were  burnt  by  the  Inquisition,  “  martyrs  for  their 
faith  in  Papal  infallibility,”  during  the  next  eighty  years,  besides  a 
large  number  who  suffered  imprisonment  or  died  under  torture  for 
the  same  cause.  As  late  as  1449  Nicholas  V.  had  several  of  them 
condemned  to  the  stake  by  the  Inquisitor  Giacomo  della  Marca,  who 
expressly  assured  them  that  a  Pope  could  teach  heresy,  only  Pro¬ 
vidence  was  sure  to  provide  that  an  heretical  Pope  should  always 
have  an  orthodox  successor ;  and  this  was  the  official  doctrine  of 
the  Curia  at  the  time.  Two  centimes  later,  in  1654,  the  Francis¬ 
cans  wanted  to  have  this  Giacomo  canonized,  but  the  Jesuits  had 
then  made  Papal  infallibility  the  dominant  belief  in  Southern 
Europe,  and  his  denial  of  it  was  a  hindrance.  The  canon¬ 
ization  was  therefore  deferred ;  but  at  last,  in  1726,  the 
Franciscans  carried  their  point,  when  it  was  urged,  in  ex¬ 
planation  of  Giacomo’s  alleged  heterodoxy,  that  it  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  that  the  book  describing  his  dealings  with  the  con¬ 
demned  Spirituals  was  written  by  his  own  hand  1  It  was  thus  by 
a  kind  of  “  historical  irony  ”  that  Lewis  became  the  champion  of 
Papal  infallibility,  and  he  failed  to  observe  that  he  was  thereby 
confirming  the  principle,  so  emphatically  laid  down  by  Boni¬ 
face  VIII.  in  the  Unam  Scmctam  not  long  before,  of  the  absolute 
dominion  of  the  spiritual  over  the  temporal  power.  lie  thought 
he  wa3  following  the  example  of  the  old  Christian  Emperors,  and 
acting  in  the  spirit  of  Constantine,  Justinian,  and  Charlemagne, 
when  he  declared  John  XXII.  to  he  a  heretic  and  usurper,  on 
account  of  his  contradicting  the  doctrinal  teaching  of  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  But  the  Pope  was  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  quailed 
I  before  the  terrible  weapons  of  excommunication  and  interdict. 

[  Hence  the  treaty  of  1333,  in  which,  to  gain  absolution,  he  promised 
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to  abdicate  in  favour  of  bis  cousin,  Henry  of  Bavaria,  who  had  in 
turn  engaged  to  hand  over  all  the  disputed  territories  to  the  King 
of  Frauce°;  but  this  treaty  was  not  carried  out.  The  next  year 
the  Pope  died,  and  in  1338  the  Electors,  under  the  lead  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Henry  of  Mayence,  who  had  for  seven  years  been  under 
excommunication  on  account  of  certain  money  payments,  put  out 
the  solemn  declaration  which  has  no  parallel  in  earlier  or  later 
German  history,  that  the  Imperial  election  depended  on  the 
majority  of  votes,  and  could  not  be  superseded  or  interfered  with 
by  the  Pope.  This,  however,  did  not  help  Lewis,  who  found  the 
successors  of  John  XXII.  no  less  servile  in  their  devotion  to  the 
French  Court,  and  in  1343  he  made  the  most  humiliating  submis¬ 
sion  to  Philip  in  order  to  regain  their  favour ;  nevertheless  he  died 
excommunicated  and  deposed.  Charles  of  Luxemburg  had  made 
larger  promises  to  the  Pope,  to  whom  the  Spiritual  Electors  were 
again  become  subservient.  Lewis  had  to  learn  by  experience  thenelp- 
lessness  of  a  potentate  whose  lofty  claims  had  been  discredited  by  the 
carelessness  of  his  predecessors,  the  want  of  competent  statesmen, 
and  the  constant  changes  of  dynasty,  in  face  of  such  a  power  as  the 
Papal  Curia.  He  had  no  written  guarantees  to  show  for  his  rights, 
while  the  elaborate  code  of  canon  law,  strengthened  by  the 
skilful  forgeries  of  the  past  150  years,  was  in  the  hands  of  his 
opponents. 

Yet  at  that  time  the  German  Church  and  clergy  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  in  the  world,  and  the  state 
of  things  just  noticed  can  only  be  explained  on  the  assumption  that 
their  position  was  partly  matter  of  indifference,  partly  in  direct 
hostility  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  and  German  people.  How, 
it  may  "be  asked,  was  this?  In  1288  a  German.  Franciscan  had 
written  that  the  Empire  could  not  sink  lower  without  being  de¬ 
stroyed,  nor  the  Papacy  rise  higher  without  losing  its  apostolic  cha¬ 
racter  altogether  and  becoming  wholly  secularized.  He  thought 
the  I  loly  See  with  the  aid  of  the  French  might  destroy  the  .German 
Empire,  in  which  case  Amtichrist  would  come,  and  he  specified  the 
clergy  generally  and  the  French  as  its  most  dangerous  foes.  Tounder- 
stand  this  we  must  remember  that  the  Empire  was  then  regarded  as 
the  great  representative  of  the  lay  power,  and  laity  and  clergy  were 
supposed  to  be  arrayed  in  hostility  against  each  other  by  a  kind  of 
natural  law.  This  is  assumed  as  a  notorious  fact,  known  from,  all 
antiquity,  in  the  famous  Bull  of  Boniface  VIII.,  Clericis  Laicos , 
and  it  passed  into  a  formal  principle  of  canon  law,  from  which  the 
inference  was  drawn  that  the  clergy  must  necessarily  be  exempted 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  civil  courts,  where  they  could  not  expect 
fair  play.  And  yet  Bishop  Alvarus  Pelagius,  who  notes  this,  in 
1328,  adds  the  confession  that,  on  the  whole,  the  laity  were  superior 
in  morality  and  piety.  A  Bavarian  theologian  had  explained,  with 
exquisite  naivete,  a  century  and  a  half  earlier,  the  ground  of  chronic 
hostility  between  the  clergy  and  the  Empire.  It  was  necessary,  he 
considered,  that  the  latter  should  be  split  up  into  small  and  weak 
principalities,  in  order  that  the  clergy,  under  the  shelter  of  the 
supreme  and  divine  Papacy,  might  be  secure  from  all  pressure  of 
the  secular  power. 

The  causes  of  the  ill  success  of  the  Emperor  Lewis  in  his 
struggle  with  the  Papacy  may  be  illustrated  from  the  very  op¬ 
posite  result  of  the  contest  carried  on  not  long  before  between 
Philip  the  Fair  and  Boniface  VIII.  Philip  succeeded  to  a 
monarchy  whose  powers  had  long  been  growing  and  were  gua¬ 
ranteed  expressly  by  the  French  law  ;  Lewis  found  the  Imperial 
dignity  feeble,  impoverished,  and  destitute  of  all  native  support, 
-ccrViot Viav  i rt  ni-mivOi  nv  fTPi’nitinv  V\nrl  npitlipr  noli tioi fins. 


whether  in  Church  or  State.  Germany  had  neither  politicians 
jurists,  nor  theologians  of  any  mark.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
University  of  Paris  was  the  oracle  of  Europe,  and  France  was  rich 
in  legists,  canonists,  and  divines  quite  capable  of  holding  their  own 
against  the  Roman  Court.  Lewis  knew  well  how  to  rouse  the 
national  feeling  of  his  countrymen,  and  when  they  found  that  the 
claims  put  forward  by  Innocent  III.  and  Boniface  VIII.  entitled 
the  Popes  to  interfere  at  their  pleasure  in  all  concerns  of  public  or 
private  life,  and  reduced  the  French  monarchy  to  a  fief  of 
Rome,  the  pride  of  the  nation  was  touched,  and  they  rose  up 
as  one  man — bishops,  priests,  and  theologians,  no  less  than 
laymen  and  legists — to  support  their  King  against  the  inroads  of 
a  foreign  power.  Philip  too,  like  Lewis  afterwards,  charged  the 
Pope  with  heresy,  though  without  specifying  his  particular  error, 
and  appealed  against  him  to  a  future  Council ;  and  he  had  many 
allies  even  among  the  Cardinals  in  his  quarrel  with  the  detested 
Boniface,  whose  successor,  Clement  V.,  was  compelled  virtually  to 
revoke  the  obnoxious  Bulls  of  Boniface.  But  while  Philip  came 
triumphant  out  of  the  contest,  the  ancient  Empire  may  be  said  to 
have  passed  away  with  Lewis.  The  Golden  Bull  of  his  successor, 
Charles  IV.,  sealed  its  fate,  and  by  handing  over  all  real  power  to 
the  seven  Electors,  virtually  reduced  the  Emperor  to  the  President 
of  an  Assembly.  The  hereditary  principle  was  restored,  for  it  was 
no  longer  worth  contesting.  And  thus,  with  the  exception  of  the 
ten  years’  reign  of  Rupert,  the  Luxemburg  family  continued  to 
reign  for  ninety  years,  and  when  it  became  extinct  with  Sigis- 
ruund,  the  Ilapsburg  line  regained  the  throne  and  held  it  thence¬ 
forth  to  the  end,  and  in  their  hands  the  Empire  was  simply  a  means 
and  instrument  for  the  aggrandizement  of  their  own  house. 
Since  the  seventeenth  century  their  power  depended  mainly  on  the 
non-German  portion  of  their  dominions,  and  in  every  collision  Im¬ 
perial  were  subordinated  to  dynastic  interests.  “  Now,”  adds  the 
lecturer  in  conclusion,  “we  have  entered  on  a  new  phase.  A 
dynasty  ruling  a  vast  kingdom,  entirely  German,  under  a  common 
system  of  government,  and  embracing  half  Germany,  has  succeeded 
to  the  Empire.  Thereby  most  of  those  troubles  and  hindrances 
which  prevented  Germany  under  her  Emperors  from  attaining  to 


corporate  power  and  prosperity  are  removed.  One  indeed,  and 
oue  of  the  worst,  is  now  again  in  full  activity.  But  yet,  without 
any  too  great  confidence,  we  may  veuture  to  say : 

Magnus  ab  integro  saiclorum  nascitur  ordo.” 

Considering  the  interest  of  the  subject,  both  in  its  historical  and 
practical  aspects,  and  the  high  authority  of  the  speaker,  we  have 
thought  it  best  to  let  Dr.  DSllinger  state  his  view  of  it  for  himself, 
and  have  done  little  more  than  condense  and  connect  the  leading 
points  of  his  discourse.  It  will  be  obvious  on  the  surface  that  he 
has  spoken,  to  use  his  own  phrase,  “as  a  prophet  looking  back¬ 
wards,  to  infer  the  future  from  the  past.”  But  there  are  few  living 
writers  so  deeply  and  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
past,  and  few  men  of  his  age  who,  at  the  close  ot  a  long  career,  still 
retain  in  all  its  freshness  their  interest  and  hope  about  the  future. 

It  is  this  combination  of  diverse  characteristics  which  distinguishes 
his  historical  researches  from  dry  antiquarianism,  and  his  pre¬ 
dictions  from  the  mere  enthusiasm  of  the  wish  which  is  father  to 
the  thought. 

HARVEST  PROSPECTS. 

IT  is  reported,  and  seems  to  be  truly  reported,  by  those  who  are 
engaged  in  manufactures  or  commerce,  that  almost  every  branch 
of  the  "trade  of  the  country  is  restricted  to  small  dimensions  as  to 
the  amount  of  business  transacted,  and,  as  to  the  profit  on  what  is 
being  done,  that  there  is  little  or  none ;  and  the  evidence  of  this 
depression  is  so  abundant  and  universal  that,  unpleasant  as  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  may  be,  the  fact  must  be  recognized  and  admitted. 
Under  any  circumstances  an  unproductive  harvest  makes  its  in¬ 
fluence  felt ;  but  in  the  present  condition  of  trade  a  bad  harvest  at 
home  would  be  a  very  serious  evil,  while  a  bad  cereal  yield 
throughout  the  world  would  simply  be  calamitous.  A  greater 
anxiety  than  usual,  therefore,  prevails  on  this  subject,  and  although 
the  opinions  recorded  to-day  may  have  to  be  materially  modified 
before  the  end  of  the  month,”  yet  as  the  sickle  is  already  at  work  in 
England,  it  is  not  altogether  too  soon  to  attempt  an  estimate  oi  the 
probable  yield  of  the  harvests,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  based  on 
such  information  as  can  now  be  obtained.  The  difficulty  of  making 
a  satisfactory  estimate,  and  of  arriving  at  any  trustworthy  and  ^un¬ 
impeachable  conclusion,  was  perhaps  never  much  greater  than  it  is 
this  year ;  for  the  accounts  of  the  state  of  the  crops  even  from  the 
same  districts  are  of  the  most  contradictory  character.  It  is  only 
by  a  careful  selection  of  the  evidence  of  those  whose  judgment 
has  been  proved  to  be  good  by  the  experience  of  former  years,  and 
by  the  rejection  of  that  of  the  over-sanguine  or  panic-stricken,  that 
any  approach  to  getting  at  the  truth  may  be  hoped  lor. 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  making  a  review  of  the  crops,  to  over¬ 
look  the  importance  of  the  produce  of  our  grass  lands  in  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  food,  and  the  more  so  when  the  experience  of  last  year  has 
shown  us  that,  at  the  existing  prices  of  meat — prices  which  must  be 
called  high  in  comparison  with  those  of  past  times,  but  probably 
will  be  the  current  prices  of  the  future — farmers  consider  that  it 
pays  them  better  to  turn  the  material  of  which  our  bread  is  made 
into  meat  than  to  sell  their  wheat  for  conversion  into  bread 
at  the  prices  that  have  been  ruling,  which  have  been  below  the 
average.  In  other  words,  if  the  grass  lands  yield  badly,  and  their 
crops  are  not  sufficient  to  provide  the  flocks  and  herds  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  food,  farmers,  to  a  certain  extent,  make  up  the  deficiency 
in  cattle  food  by  the  use  of  wheat.  That  a  large  quantity  of  home¬ 
grown  wheat  was  consumed  in  this  way  during  the  last  season  is 
certain,  but  how  much  was  so  used  is  uncertain,  and  cannot  by  any 
means  be  ascertained.  It  would  be  comforting  to  be  assured  that 
no  similar  need  for  the  use  of  wheat  as  cattle  food  is  to  be  antici¬ 
pated  in  the  coming  season.  Last  year’s  crop  of  hay  was  very  short, 
and  the  yield  of  the  pastures  was  poor,  as  they  were  parched  by  the 
dry  summer.  This  year  the  hay  crop  has  been  ruined  by  the  rain,  for 
the  meadows  promised  and  afforded  an  excellent  crop  of  grass,  but 
unfortunately  it  could  not  be  made  into  hay  and  gathered.  The 
rains  which  set  in  when  the  grass  was  fit  for  the  scythe  have  been 
continuous,  or  so  nearly  continuous,  till  the  last  fortnight,  that  even 
the  most  vigorous  and”  energetic  farmer  has  not  had  a  chance  to  get 
his  crop  dried  and  put  under  cover.  What  appears  to  be  a  fair 
calculation  is  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  crop  was  well  made  and 
saved ;  part  of  the  rest  that  was  cut  and  on  the  ground  was  soaked  by 
the  rains,  and  thus  damaged  and  spoilt ;  that  which  remained  uncut 
stood  so  long  as  to  have  ripened  and  shed  its  seeds,  so  that  even 
if  it  be  put  together  in  a  dry  state  it  will  be  comparatively  worth¬ 
less  as  fodder.  The  artificial  grasses  in  the  most  important  districts 
were  a  poor  crop,  and  suffered  damage  from  weather  like  the  natural 
grasses.  The  hay  crop  must  be  characterized  as  a  bad  one — more, 
however,  on  account  of  having  been  gathered  in  bad  condition 
than  on  account  of  short  yield.  There  is  a  compensation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  account— namely,  that  the  pasture  lands  not  used 
for  hay  have  given,  and  are  still  giving,  almost  a  superabundance  of 
keep,  though  the  cattle  are  said  not  to  thrive  on  this  grass. 
The  ground  is  so  well  covered  with  herbage  that  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  dried  up  during  the  autumn,  and  farmers  will  be  able 
to  save  all  their  resources  for  the  winter.  The  root  crops  promise 
abundance,  so  that,  after  all,  the  loss  of  the  hay  crop  may  not  have 
the  serious  consequences  which  imagination  may  at  first  sight  con¬ 
jure  up.  Hay  will  be  dear,  especially  good,  sound,  sweet  hay,  but 
not,  it  may  be  hoped,  dearer  than  last  year,  because  the  consump¬ 
tion  will  not  extend  over  so  long  a  period  for  stock-feeding  pur¬ 
poses,  and  the  roots  will  in  large  measure  supply  its  place.  The 
roots  promise  to  yield  very  heavy  crops.  The  importance  of  the 
yield  of  our  grass*  lands  will  be  recognized  when  it  is  remembered 
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that  the  last  agricultural  returns  show  that  about  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  cultivated  surface  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  occupied  by 
grass  in  some  shape. 

That  the  wheat  crop  always  succeeds  in  a  dry  summer  in  this 
country  is  a  statement  so  near  to  the  truth  that  it  has  been  received 
as  an  axiom,  and  it  is  certain  that  in  our  climate  the  wheat  plant 
has  never  perished  from  drought.  The  possibility  of  a  failure  in  a 
hot  summer  consists  in  there  not  being  “  a  plant”  on  the  ground  in 
spring.  Sunshine  cannot  make  wheat  grow  where  no  plants 
exist ;  but  if  there  be  “  a  plant  ”  there  cannot  be  too  much  sun.  If 
the  converse  proposition  were  true,  that  wheat  always  fails  in  a  wet 
summer,  we  should  have  but  a  sorry  account  to  render  of  the  crop 
this  year.  Again,  an  early  crop  is  generally  a  good  one,  and  good 
because  it  is  early,  aDd  has  been  forced  on  by  hot  sunshine ;  a  late 
crop  is  seldom  good,  because  it  has  lacked  warmth,  and  the  perils 
of  ingathering  are  increased  with  every  week's  delay.  This  year  tV 
crop  is  late.  Hardly  a  sheaf  was  cut  in  July,  while  last  year  har¬ 
vest  commenced  in  the  middle  of  that  month,  and  supplies  of  new 
wheats  reached  the  markets  before  the  month  was  out ;  so  that 
the  general  character  of  the  season,  and  the  backwardness  of 
the  harvest,  are  unfavourable  to  the  expectation  of  a  good 
crop.  The  untimely  and  violent  rains  which  visited  the 
south  and  midland  districts  of  England  in  the  middle  of  July 
undoubtedly  did  a  certain  amount  of  damage,  but  it  is  well  to 
consider  what  the  crop  was  likely  to  have  been  apart  from  that 
visitation.  A  careful  consideration  of  reports  from  all  quarters 
leads  us  to  this  general  conclusion ;  that  on  the  light  lands,  the 
chalks,  the  heaths,  and  the  sands,  the  plant  though  tolerably 
regular  was  thin,  and  would  have  yielded  certainly  less  than  last 
year,  probably  very  much  less,  and  possibly— indeed  in  many 
districts  almost  certainly — less  than  an  average  crop.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  on  the  heavy  lands  the  prospects  were  excellent ;  the  heavy 
clays,  the  loams,  and  the  black  fen  lands  were  covered  by  a  crop 
thick  in  plant,  with  stiff  healthy  straw  and  well-formed  ears  which 
were  tilling  well,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  their  yielding  a 
heavy  crop  of  good  corn.  The  superabundance  of  the  heavy  lands 
would  have  in  all  probability  more  than  compensated  lor  any 
deficiency  of  the  light  lands,  and  the  result  would  have  been  at 
any  rate  a  crop  fully  up  to  an  average,  and  possibly  exceeding  an 
average.  This  was  the  state  of  ailairs  when  the  rain  came,  and  it 
is  manifest  that  rain  so  violent  must  have  done  mischief.  1  luring  its 
continuance,  and  until  a  few  days’  sunshine  had  enabled  people  to 
recover  from  the  panic  into  which  they  had  not  unnaturally  fallen, 
the  most  exaggerated  accounts  of  damage  done  were  circulated  and 
believed.  It  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that  the  grain  had  passed  the 
critical  stage  of  formation,  that  the  heads  were  nearly  tilled,  and 
that  the  ripening  process  had  not  commenced ;  that  the  straw  was 
still  green  and  elastic,  and  that  the  crop  was  just  in  the  stage  when 
such  weather,  injurious  as  it  was,  would  do  least  harm.  As  was 
to  have  been  expected,  the  period  of  warmth  which  followed  the 
rain  has  put  altogether  a  more  cheerful  aspect  on  the  state  of 
affairs ;  and  from  some  districts  it  is  reported  that  the  crop  has 
received  no  injury  by  the  wet,  or  that  the  fields  which  had  been 
“  laid  ”  by  the  storms  have  recovered  themselves,  and  that  the  crops 
are  again  upright.  Erom  others  we  hear  that,  though  the  colour  of 
the  straw  and  chaff  has  been  affected,  yet  the  grain  appears  to 
be  ripening  well.  Other  reports  say  that  rust  and  mildew  have  been 
developed,  and  that  deterioration  of  the  corn  will  be  the  conse¬ 
quence  ;  while  the  worst  accounts  come  from  districts  where  the 
crops  were  not  only  “  laid  ”  but  were  also  twisted,  and  where  they 
remain  still  on  the  ground  in  a  state  of  entanglement.  Happily, 
however,  a  very  small  area  is  in  this  deplorable  condition.  The 
problem  to  be  solved  is  the  determination  of  the  proportion 
which  will  have  to  be  deducted  from  the  entire  crop  on  account  of 
these  various  damages.  We  have  estimated  the  crop,  as  it  stood  a 
month  ago,  as  promising  a  full  average  or  perhaps  somewhat  more 
than  an  average  yield.  We  believe  the  damage  done  by  the  rain, 
though  considerable,  not  to  be  very  serious,  and  that  with  a  con¬ 
tinuance  of  fine  weather  the  result  will  be  found  to  be  a  yield 
somewhat,  but  not  much,  less  than  an  average.  The  effect  of 
the  rain  we  estimate  to  be  the  conversion  of  a  crop  slightly 
over  an  average  into  one  slightly  under  an  average.  But  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  plant  is  no  longer  in  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  vigorous  condition  to  be  able  to  resist  untoward  weather, 
and  that  more  rain  w'ould  place  it  in  a  position  of  great  jeopardy. 
Not  only  on  the  ground  of  quantity,  but  also  in  order  that  the 
corn  may  be  garnered  in  a  dry  and  available  state,  it  is  much  to  be 
desired  that  unbroken  fine  weather  should  continue. 

Little  is  yet  known  of  the  yield  in  other  countries  of  the  world, 
but  the  harvests  of  the  Northern  hemisphere  are  sulficiently  ad¬ 
vanced  for  us  to  know  that  there  will  be  no  competition  with  our 
merchants  for  the  supplies  which  foreign  markets  can  afford. 
France  seems  to  be  better  satisfied  with  her  crop  now  that  it  is 
cut  than  wrhen  it  was  standing  in  the  fields ;  and  although  it  is  by 
no  means  a  good  crop,  yet,  added  to  the  large  surplus  which  re¬ 
mains  to  her  of  last  year’s  wheat,  she  is  well  provided  for.  fcihe  is 
not  likely  therefore  to  intercept  any  of  the  supplies  destined  for 
this  country.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  obtain  trustworthy  in¬ 
formation  from  the  immense  territory  of  Russia,  but  if  the  crops 
suffer  from  drought  or  rain  in  one  part,  they  are  almost  sure  to 
be  good  in  another,  so  that  we  may  depend  upon  that  country 
for  a  large  supply.  Some  quantity  of  wheat  is  on  its  way  from 
India  and  from  Australia,  and  Egypt  will  send  us  corn  this  year, 
and  Germany  will  help  us.  America  has  been  shipping  very 
largely  for  the  last  year  or  two  ;  this  year  her  surplus  for  export 
from  the  Pacific  will  not  be  so  great,  it  is  said,  and  the  winter 


wheat  erop  on  the  Atlantic  side  is  poor ;  the  spring  wheat  crop  is 
very  highly  spoken  of,  though  this  week’s  telegrams  report  rains 
during  the  harvest.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  recent  ad¬ 
vance  in  prices  will  attract  to  our  shores  ample  supplies  to  supple¬ 
ment  any  deficiencies  in  our  crop,  should  it  sufftr  no  further  in¬ 
juries.  Potatoes,  which  when  cheap  extensively  take  the  place 
of  bread,  will  yield  an  immense  crop,  but  unfortunately  much  of 
it  has  been  already  rendered  useless  by  the  disease.  If  August  be 
a  fine  warm  month,  it  may  be  expected  that,  although  bread  will 
be  dearer  for  the  coming  year  than  it  has  been  ‘during  the  last 
cereal  year,  yet  it  will  not  exceed  by  much,  if  at  all,  the  pre¬ 
sent  moderate  price.  A  wet  August  would  place  us  at  the  mercy 
of  speculators  and  the  foreign  producer.  Horsekeepers  will  again 
have  heavy  fodder  bills,  for,  as  we  have  seen,  hay  is  likely  to  be 
dear,  and  there  is  no  substitute  for  it  in  horse  feeding,  and  oats  will 
be  a  poor  crop.  Barley  was  largely  planted,  as  the  bigh  prices  of 
last  year,  when  fine  barley  was  dearer  than  wheat,  make  it  a  most 
remunerative  crop ;  the  crop  is  a  heavy  one,  but  the  quality 
will  be  very  variable,  for  it  suffered  more  than  the  wheat  from  the 
rain,  and  in  too  many  cases  the  grasses  and  clovers  that  are  planted 
with  it  have  grown  through  the  barley  and  smothered  it.  But  on 
account  of  the  large  growth  brewers  may  expect  to  buy  it  at  less 
than  the  prices  current  in  the  past  season. 


ARTISAN  COOKERY  AT  SOUTH  KENSINGTON. 

A  GREAT  many  conscientious  people  are  oppressed  with  an 
idea  that  they  should  give  alms  of  all  they  possess.  Those 
who  have  great  possessions  must  sometimes  be  puzzled  to  know 
how  to  spend  their  tithe.  Even  clergymen  nowadays  utter 
warnings  against  almsgiving.  Pauperism  must  not  be  encouraged. 
The  independence  of  the  labouring  classes  must  not  be  destroyed.  It 
would,  however,  be  difficult  to  destroy  what  never  existed ;  and  some 
charitably  disposed  persons  will  continue  to  be  thankful  whene’er 
they  take  their  walks  abroad  and  see  so  many  poor.  A  ready 
response  is  made  to  the  annual  appeals  for  a  “  Day  in  the  Country.” 
Why  should  not  some  wealthy  and  benevolent  person  take  a  party 
of  East-end  housewives  or  a  few  hundred  general  servants  to 
spend  a  Saturday  morning  at  the  South  Kensington  School  for 
Cookery  P  We  are  almost  sure  they  would  enjoy  eating  a  dinner 
they  had  seen  prepared.  They  could  not  possibly  go  away  un¬ 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  of 
doing  everything.  They  would  be  obliged  to  own  that  the 
materials  used  were  easily  within  their  reach,  and  that  good 
cooking  does  not  cost  more  than  bad  cooking.  This  alone  would 
be  a  great  benefit,  not  only  to  those  who  were  taken  to  South 
Kensington,  but  to  all  the  neighbours  who  would  hear  from  the 
excursionists  what  they  had  seen.  Books  of  recipes,  however 
simple,  are  not  of  much  use  to  the  labouring  poor ;  but  to  see 
things  properly  done,  and  then  to  taste  how  good  they  are,  would 
perhaps  encourage  them  to  try  and  learn  how  to  make  a  few  savoury 
dishes,  and  would  no  doubt  do  something  towards  keeping  the 
husbands  from  the  gin-shop.  Wholesome  food  for  children  who 
are  to  become  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation  is  a  matter  of  no 
mean  importance.  Wo  cordially  welcome  every  effort  to  help  the 
working  classes  to  make  the  most  of  the  materials  they  now 
ignorantly  waste.  AYe  have  heard  with  pleasure  that  a  lady  who 
has  had  much  experience  amongst  the  poor,  and  who  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  cookery  in  all  its  branches,  preposes  shortly  to  start 
a  training  kitchen  at  Westminster.  Sbe  is  going  through  the 
course  at  South  Kensington  so  as  to  take  out  a  diploma.  Her 
object  is  partly  to  educate  the  future  wives  of  artisans,  but 
specially,  we  are  glad  to  say,  to  try  to  increase  the  supply  of 
cooks  suitable  for  families  of  limited  incomes  or  for  lodging-houses. 
Each  class  will  consist  of  not  more  than  ten  pupils.  The  course 
of  training  will  require  three  months.  The  cost  for  each  pupil  will 
be  a  shilling  a  day,  but  this  charge  will  include  a  dinner.  Only  the 
most  ordinary  utensils  will  be  used,  and  the  fireplaces  are  to  be  of 
the  most  primitive  kind.  Every  pupil  is  to  be  taught  to  lay  a 
table  and  to  wait  in  the  simple  way  required  from  a  general 
servant.  She  must  also  learn  to  carve.  A  few  tickets  at  half  price 
will  be  issued  to  those  who  only  wish  to  look  on.  The  Poor  Law 
Board  of  G  uardians  seem  willing  to  help  the  scheme,  and  as  the 
promoter  has  already  trained  some  good  servants,  it  promises  well. 
Another  lady,  Mrs.  Catherine  Buckton,  gave  in  Leeds  during  last 
winter  some  admirable  lectures  to  the  elder  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Board  schools.  They  have  since  been  printed  under  the  title  Health 
in  the  House  (Longmans),  and  would  be  found  invaluable  in  the 
village  lending  library.  The  children  were  not  required  to  attend 
the  lectures,  as  they  were  given  after  school  hours  ;  but  the  class 
averaged  fifty,  and  the  teaching  seems  to  have  been  thoroughly 
enjoyed.  Mrs.  Buckton’s  lessons  on  cooking  were  excellent,  and  she 
gave  clear  sensible  reasons  for  everything  she  taught.  One  great  merit 
of  the  book  is  the  simple  language  in  which  it  is  written.  Mrs. 
Buckton  tells  of  giving  other  lectures  at  Saltaire  to  audiences  of 
several  hundreds,  all  working-women  and  their  daughters.  We 
wish  she  could  teach  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington  the 
secret  of  making  their  institution  equally  popular.  At  present  it  is 
most  discouraging  to  see  the  small  number  of  pupils  and  the  rows 
of  empty  chairs  wdiick  ought  to  be  filled  with  spectators.  The 
teaching  is  excellent,  and  the  same  staff  which  is  required 
to  instruct  twelve  pupils  could  almost  as  easily  instruct  a 
hundred.  The  number  of  lookers-on  need  only  be  limited  by 
the  size  of  the  room.  The  institution  will  never  be  a  real 
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success  until  it  is  self-supporting.  It  is  not  here  neces¬ 
sary  to  enter  into  details  about  the  arrangements  'with 
regard  to  different  classes,  nor  to  review  the  results  of  the 
efforts  made  last  year  to  encourage  ladies  to  treat  cookery  as  a  fine 
art.  We  do  not  anticipate  much  success  for  the  school  in  that 
direction,  and  only  direct  attention  to  it  now  as  a  means  of 
diffusing  amongst  the  working  classes  a  knowledge  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  rules  of  preparing  wholesome  food.  A  demonstration  lesson 
is  given  every  day.  On  Saturday  morning  it  lasts  three  hours  in¬ 
stead  of  two,  s8  that  the  pupils  have  time  to  see  most  of  the  dishes 
completed,  and  to  taste  of  them  afterwards.  The  room  is  the  same 
as  that  used  hy  Mr.  Buckmaster  last  year,  hut  it  has  been  purified 
from  the  flavour  of  quackery  which  then  pervaded  it.  Texts  and 
high  moral  sentiments  are  not  now  interlarded  with  directions  as 
to  the  proper  way  to  peel  onions ;  nor  is  the  audience  informed 
that  there  ought  to  he  a  “  Potiphar  ”  in  every  house.  The  pot  ctu 
feu  still  retains  its  place  of  honour  in  the  lessons,  as  does  also  the 
“  hokay  ”  of  dried  herbs  upon  which  Mr.  Buckmaster  used  to  wax 
eloquent.  Questions  are  quietly  and  kindly  answered  by  people 
who  understand  what  they  are  talking  about.  If  a  good  sugges¬ 
tion  is  made  hy  a  visitor,  it  is  gladly  adopted.  Any  one  by  giving 
his  or  her  card  can  see  the  pupils  at  work  in  the  practice  kitchen,  and 
examine  the  dishes  which  have  been  cooked. 

If  we  go  through  the  programme  of  one  Saturday  morning  it 
will  he  seen  how  many  useful  dishes  can  be  prepared  before  the 
eyes  of  the  pupils  during  even  one  lesson.  It  must.be  borne  in 
mind  that  artisan  cookery  is  being  taught,  not  cookery  as  a  fine 
art.  The  materials  to  be  used  are  placed  upon  a  table  which  runs 
the  whole  length  of  the  room.  In  it  are  inserted  two  gas  stoves. 
At  each  of  these  stoves  a  teacher  presides.  Nothing  but  common 
utensils  are  employed.  In  the  background  is  an  open  range  and  a 
gas  oven.  On  a  black  board  is  written  the  programme  for  the  .day. 
The  subjects  of  the  “  demonstration  ”  consist  of  a  tin  of  Aus¬ 
tralian  rabbit,  one  of  beef,  and  one  of  curried  minced  meat.  A 
fresh  beefsteak  lies  ready  for  stewing  with  its  accompanying 
vegetables  alongside.  Eggs,  flour,  oil,  vinegar,  and  other  condi¬ 
ments  are  grouped  at  intervals.  Everything  is  the  perfection 
of  cleanliness.  There  are  no  unpleasant  smells,  for  the 
demonstrators  are  handy  and  do  not  spill  the  things,  and  are  careful 
to  regulate  the  heat  applied  so  that  the  saucepans  do  not  boil  over. 
They  economize  their  time,  and  whilst  one  thing  is  stewing  another 
dish  is  fried  or  a  pudding  made.  The  lesson  begins  hy  some  batter 
being  mixed  for  pancakes  and  put  aside  to  swell.  Then  flour  and 
dripping  are  rubbed  into  a  paste  to  cover  the  rabbit  pie,  which, 
when  finished,  is  put  into  the  oven.  Some  more  paste,  slightly 
different,  is  made  into  rissole  cases  and  filled  with  the  spiced 
mincemeat.  The  beefsteak  is  next  discoursed  upon,  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  boiling  and  stewing  lucidly  explained.  An  ox-cheek 
is  prepared  and  part  put  into  a  bowl,  the  rest  being  retained  for  soup. 
What  was  made  the  day  before,  being  now  stiff,  is  turned  out  of 
Its  shape,  to  be  admired  in  all  its  glory  of  rich  brown  jelly  and  to 
show  what  the  dish  should  look  like  when  finished.  Then  comes 
a  concoction  which  in  England  is  called  Irish  stew.  It  resembles 
the  native  dish  about  as  nearly  as  coffee  at  a  railway-station  here 
resembles  coffee  at  Constantinople.  Irish  stew  ought  to  be  com¬ 
posed  of  layers  of  meat  and  raw  potatoes,  well  seasoned  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  finely  minced  onions.  It  should  not  be  stirred 
until  it  is  ready  to  serve,  and  it  ought  not  to  contain  any  gravy. 
It  is  best  when  it  partly  consists  of  roast  mutton  or  beef  bones. 
However,  this  is  a  matter  of  small  moment.  The  mess  made  of 
mutton  boiled  in  one  pot  and  potatoes  stewed  in  another  is  no 
doubt  nutritious,  economical,  and  wholesome,  but  Paddy  could  not 
cook  it  because  it  requires  two  saucepans,  and  it  is  not  Irish  stew. 
An  excellent  and  most  ornamental  salad  is  now  prepared  of 
Australian  beef.  It  is  destined  for  the  ladies  employed  in  the 
school  of  art  needlework.  They  have  petitioned  the  authorities  to 
allow  them  to  buy  their  luncheon  from  the  practice  kitchen,  and  it 
seems  a  capital  plan  for  all  parties.  Frying  then  commences,  and 
is  fully  explained  in  all  its  intricacies.  Sausages  are  done  at 
one  heat,  potato  chips  at  another,  and  the  reasons  are  demcmstrated. 
Savoury  and  cheese  omelettes  next  occupy  the  stage.  They  are 
not  so  good  as  they  used  to  be  last  year,  when  they  wrere  mixed 
in  a  larger  pan  and  dexterously  manipulated  so  as  to  be  lightly 
done  throughout,  yet  quite  set.  In  the  smaller  pan  the  omelette 
is  not  so  evenly  cooked,  and  is  hard  in  parts.  Still,  these  are 
French  omelettes,  not  English  ones,  and  the  present  teaching  is 
more  easy  to  follow. 

During  all  these  processes  the  pupils,  most  of  whom  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  become  teachers  elsewhere,  are  taking  notes.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  conversant  with  the  ordinary  principles  of  cooking. 
In  order  to  get  a  diploma  they  are  oblig;ed  to  pass  an  examination. 
Some  of  the  questions  propounded  last  year  we  should  not  like  to 
he  obliged  to  answer  without  a  little  preliminary  cramming. 
“  What  are  the  requisites  of  a  perfect  diet  P  ”  “  State  the  analysis 

of  a  potato,  a  mackerel,  and  a  mutton  chop,”  “  Describe  gener¬ 
ally  the  nature  of  the  Food  Collection  at  the  Bethnal  Green 
Museum” — are  questions  which  require  a  little  consideration. 
It  might  not  be  a  bad  plan  to  supplement  the  paper  work  by 
dinners  given  to  the  examiners  entirely  prepared  by  the  candidates 
for  diplomas.  It  is  possible  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
contents  of  a  food  museum,  and  yet  not  be  able  to  boil  a  potato. 
It  is  much  easier  to  answer  questions  as  to  how  paste  ought  to  be 
rolled  than  to  make  a  light  puff.  The  recipe  for  a  souffle  can 
be  committed  to  memory,  but  the  successful  production  of  the 
dish  is  quite  another  matter.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeling  amongst 
the  pupils  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  go  through  the  pre¬ 


liminary  class  for  cleaning.  To  judge  by  the  way  we  saw  a  student 
scorn-  an  unfortunate  kitchen  table,  teaching  in  this  department  is 
far  from  unnecessary.  It  is  well  to  learn  not  to  leave  the  scrubbing- 
brush  soaldng  in  the  hot  water,  to  wring  a  flannel  properly,  use  the 
sand  neatly,  and  finish  the  operation  without  being  drenched 
with  soapsuds.  We  do  not  prophesy  success  to  the  mistresses  who 
cannot  demonstrate  to  their  pupils  how  to  clean  a  saucepan  as 
well  as  how  to  make  a  sauce. 

We  believe  the  authorities  at  South  Kensington  intend  to  start 
branch  establishments  in  more  accessible  places  than  Exhibition 
Hoad.  These  branches  when  opened  ought  to  be  made  widely 
known.  A  class  to  which  penny  tickets  would  admit  might  not 
be  a  bad  plan.  Many  a  poor  woman  who  could  not  spare  an  hour 
for  instruction,  nor  pay  sixpence,  could  spend  a  penny,  and  devote 
ten  minutes  to  learning  how  to  do  one  simple  dish.  A  great  deal 
of  our  pauperism  is  caused  by  the  lethargy  arising  from  want  of 
nourishing  food,  and  the  languor  produced  by  breathing  impure  air. 
To  procure  a  milk  diet  for  the  children  of  artisans  would  do  more 
towards  checking  crime  than  all  our  reformatories,  and  hundreds 
of  men  would  return  to  their  homes  sober  instead  of  drunk  if  they 
knew  that  a  well-cooked  supper  awaited  them. 


STRAY  THOUGHTS  IN  NORTH-EASTERN  CHURCHES. 

"OERHAPS  the  truest  test  either  of  a  designer  or  a  describer  of 
JL  churches  is  the  power  at  once  to  hit  off  the  essential  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  character  of  churches  designed  for  different  purposes. 
We  sometimes  see  a  laborious  cicerone  personally  conducting  his- 
party  over  an  ancient  building,  pointing  out,  perhaps  accurately 
enough,  the  dates  of  its  different  parts,  yet  seeming  utterly  unable- 
to  grasp  those  features  which  give  the  church  its  really  distinctive 
character.  He  knows  perhaps  the  bare  fact  that  one  church  is  a 
Benedictine,  another  a  Cistercian,  minster ;  one  a  church  of 
secular  canons,  another  of  Franciscan  friars,  another  the  chapel  of 
a  college  or  hospital,  another  simply  a  parish  church.  We  are 
not  speaking  of  people  who  cannot  be  got  to  see  any  difference 
between  monks  and  canons,  nor  of  people  who  are  surprised  to- 
hear  that  there  were  any  parish  churches  in  Popish  times.  We 
are  speaking  of  people  who  know  their  details  and  dates,  but  who 
simply  miss  all  that  gives  artistic  life  or  historical  interest  to  the- 
thing  which  they  are  talking  about.  And,  as  it  is  with  the  de¬ 
scriber,  so  is  it  with  the  designer.  An  architect  is  called  on 
to  design  a  cathedral  or  monastic  church ;  all  that  he  turns- 
out  is  a  big  parish  church.  This  happened  in  a  good  many 
cases  to  the  elder  Pugin.  On  the  other  hand,  it  far  more  commonly 
happens  that  the  builder  or  restorer  of  a  small  parish  church  will 
drag  in,  for  the  sake  of  supposed  ornament  or  supposed  greater  dig¬ 
nity  of  outline,  features  which  are  utterly  out  of  place  except  in  a 
church  of  ten  times  the  scale.  And  yet  it  must  be  always  borne 
in  mind  that  the  difference  between  the  minster  and  the  small 
church  is  not  merely  a  difference  of  scale.  The  complete  effect  of 
the  great  church  may  be  had  on  the  scale  of  the  small  one,  a  fact 
which  perhaps  English  experience  would  hardly  suggest,  but  which 
is  plain  to  every  one  who  remembers  Norrey  near  Caen  and  the 
Lesser  Andelys  near  Chateau  Gaillard.  Of  the  other  case,  that  of 
the  church  of  the  purely  parochial  type  rivalling  the  mere  scale  of 
the  minster,  England  will  naturally  supply  the  best  examples,  as  it 
is  England  alone  which  has  developed  a  strictly  parochial  type  of 
church,  quite  distinct  from  the  type  of  the  minster.  And  yet  in 
many  of  our  greatest  parish  churches  we  cannot  help  wishing  that 
the  other  type  had  been  followed ;  the  pm-ely  parochial  type  does 
not  seem  to  suit  a  building  of  a  very  great  scale.  And  in  the- 
greatest  parish  churches,  even  when  nothing  is  wanting  in  point  of 
mere  detail  and  workmanship,  there  is  constantly  a  lack  of  strictly 
artistic  design  which  unpleasantly  strikes  the  critical  eye.  Take 
Boston  for  instance ;  the  outside  is  perfect ;  the  whole  design  of 
nave  and  aisles,  choir  and  western  tower,  with  the  famous  lantern, 
fits  in  with  admirable  harmony.  The  detail  is  excellent  through¬ 
out,  and  everything  fits  into  everything  else  In  a  way  that  leaves 
nothing  to  be  desired.  One  is  perhaps  tempted  to  wish  that  so- 
great  a  building  had  followed  the  type  of  the  cross  church  with 
the  central  tower ;  the  scale  seems  almost  too  vast  for  so  simple  a 
ground  plan  ;  still  the  building  is,  except  perhaps  some  of  the- 
windows  of  the  tower,  an  absolutely  perfect  carrying  out  of  its 
own  idea. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  such  a  church  as  this,  so- 
admirably  planned  and  executed,  with  the  utter  lack  of  design 
in  another  huge  parish  church,  that  of  St.  Nicolas  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne.  Here  the  building  is  vast  indeed,  but  it  is  low,, 
broad,  sprawling,  with  no  design  and  no  detail;  the  meanest 
and  rudest  village  church  is  more  pleasing.  Its  shapeless,  straggling 
nave,  transepts,  and  choir,  are  as  inferior  to  the  vast,  yet  compact, 
design  of  Boston,  as  the  boasted  crown,  the  flying  spire,  of  New¬ 
castle  is  to  St.  Botolph’s  wondrous  octagon.  Between  these  two 
last  the  difference  is  that  between  real  art,  the  production  of  some¬ 
thing  beautiful, and  the  mere  vanquishing  of  a  mechanical  difficulty, 
the  production  of  something  strange.  But,  if  we  enter  the  church 
at  Boston,  the  difference  between  the  two,  though  still  consider¬ 
able,  is  greatly  lessened.  Boston,  at  its  worst,  is  not  so  mean  and 
fiat  and  meagre  as  Newcastle;  still  the  disappointment  which  is 
felt  on  setting  foot  within  the  building  is  not  small.  The  outside 
leads  us  to  look  for  so  much,  and  we  find  so  very  little.  "We  should 
almost  counsel  a  visitor  to  Boston,  who  went  simply  to  please  his 
artistic  tastes  and  had  no  care  for  the  local  history,  to  study  the 
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outside  of  the  church  in  the  minutest  detail,  hut  not  to  go  inside 
at  all.  It  is  strange  that,  where  there  is  so  much  design  without, 
there  should  he  so  little  within.  The  outside  makes  us  hope,  if  not 
for  an  arcade,  triforium,  clerestory,  and  vault,  which  the  date  and 
style  of  the  church  makes  hardly  likely,  yet  at  least  for  an  arcade, 
clerestory,  and  timber  roof,  all  artistically  designed  and  carefully 
fitted  into  one  another,  such  as  may  he  seen  in  maujr  churches 
both  in  Somerset  and  East-Anglia  of  much  less  pretension  than 
Boston.  For  part  of  what  we  see  instead  of  it,  namely  for  the 
very  unsuccessful  attempt  at  a  timber  vault,  the  original  architect 
is  not  responsible,  as  the  former  roof  of  the  church  was  of  quite 
another  kind.  But  he  is  responsible  for  the  general  proportion,  or 
rather  disproportion,  of  building,  for  the  painful  effect  of  breadth  and 
lowness,  and  for  the  lack  of  any  artistic  unity  between  the  arcade  and 
the  clerestory  which  it  supports.  It  may  seem  strange  that  builders 
who  were  capable  of  so  much  without  should  be  capable  of  so 
little  within  ;  but  the  thing  is  really  not  very  wonderful ;  it  is  the 
inside  which  really  tests  the  skill  of  the  designer  of  a  church  on 
the  purely  parochial  plan.  A  minster  and  a  great  parish  church 
may  differ  widely  in  ground-plan,  and  therefore  in  outline  ;  but 
there  need  not  be  any  great  difference  in  the  external  design  of  the 
nave,  aisles,  and  clerestory.  The  body  of  Boston  Church  might, 
as  it  stands,  be  the  body  of  a  cathedral  or  monastic  church.  It  is 
the  single  western  tower,  the  lack  of  transepts,  the  lack  of  aisles 
to. the  choir,  which  in  England  stamp  it — in  Germany  or  Aquitaine 
they  would  not  necessarily'  stamp  it — as  purely  parochial.  The 
difficulty  is  inside.  How  are  the  simple  elements  of  the  arcade 
and  clerestory  without  triforium  or  vaulted  roof  to  be  wrought  into 
a  really  artistic  design  ?  The  means  are  very  simple;  but  just 
because  they  are  so  simple  they  are  less  obvious.  A  string  between 
the  arches  and  the  clerestory,  a  shaft  rising  from  the  pillar  to  the 
roof,  will  do  the  work  ;  further  enrichments  are  enrichments,  but  not 
matters  of  necessity.  This  easy  difference  between  design  and  lack 
of  design  was,  one  would  haye  thought,  within  the  reach  of  every 
builder  of  every  age.  It  is  wonderful  that  such  simple  means  have 
been  so  often  neglected. 

We  may  turn  from  Boston  to  another  great  parish  church  in  the 
same  shire,  which  is  really  more  satisfactory  as  a  whole,  because 
it  is  in  many  points  very  inferior.  This  is  the  church  of  St. 
Wulfran  at  Grantham.  Between  the  spire  of  Grantham  and  the 
octagon  of  Boston  it  is  a  fair  question  of  taste  ;  only  the  Boston 
tower  has  the  great  advantage  of  standing  clear  from  the  ground, 
while  that  of  Grantham  is  entangled  in  the  aisles.  The  attempt 
to  combine  a  lofty  western  tower  wfith  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
west  front  can  hardly  ever  be  successful.  Outside,  Grantham  can¬ 
not  for  a  moment  be  compared  to  Boston.  The  nave  and  aisles  of 
Grantham  could  never  be  the  nave  and  aisles  of  a  minster. 
They  have  not  even  a  clerestory.  But  for  that  very  reason 
the  whole  church  is  more  satisfactory.  The  outside  does  not  raise 
expectations  which  the  inside  disappoints.  Inside  and  outside 
agree  well  together.  They  form  together  a  grand  building  of  its 
own  kind;  a  church  of  an  inferior  type,  but  one  vdiich  is  far  from 
lacking  its  stateliness.  But  Grantham,  unlike  Boston,  shows  us 
that  the  church  as  it  now  stands  has  been  made  by  a  strange  trans¬ 
mutation  of  an  earlier  church,  smaller  in  scale,  but  of  an  essentially 
higher  type.  The  later  and  loftier  arches  rise  from  the  admirably 
graceful  piers  of  a  nave  of  the  latest  Romanesque,  whose  round 
arches  and  clerestory  must  have  formed  a  noble  range,  and  which 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  been  a  cross  church  with  a  central  tower. 
All  this  has  given  way  to  the  extreme  parochial  type  of  a  nave 
without  a  clerestory,  and  with  aisles  of  enormous  width.  Wo  are 
tempted  artistically  to  regret  the  change.  From  another  point  of 
view,  Grantham  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  skill  with  which 
mediaeval  architects  could  change  a  building  of  one  type  into  a 
building  of  a  wholly  different  type,  and  could  bring  out  of  the 
change  something  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  good  in  its  own  kind. 
To  pass  into  another  shire,  the  same  kind  of  disappointment  which 
is  felt  on  entering  the  church  of  Boston  is  felt  on  entering  the 
church  of  St.  Mary  at  Beverley.  It  was  going  too  far  when  the 
author  of  the  description  of  Beverley  in  the  York  volume  of  the 
Archaeological  lustitute  pronounced  fit.  Mary’s  to  he  almost  a  rival 
to  the  neighbouring  minster  of  St.  John's.  Yet  the  idea  might  pre¬ 
sent  itself  for  a  moment  when  looking  at  St.  Mary’s  from  the  south¬ 
west.  Beverley  minster  suffers  so  sadly  from  the  lack  of  its  central 
tower  that  the  general  outline  of  St.  Mary's,  far  smaller  as  is  its 
scale,  is  really  more  satisfactory.  Seen  from  outside,  it  has  per¬ 
fectly  the  air  of  a  minster  of  the  second  rank.  The  architect 
has  achieved  the  difficult  task  of  making  an  artistic  west  front 
out  of  the  ends  of  the  nave  and  aisles  without  either  towers  or  any 
extraneous  device.  The  nave  and  aisles  would  quite  rank  with 
those  of  some  of  our  smaller  cathedral  and  monastic  churches,  and, 
if  the  rest  of  the  church  is  not  quite  on  the  same  level,  it  is  not  so 
markedly  inferior  to  it  as  to  make  any  very  jarring  contrast.  Go  in¬ 
side,  and  the  disappointment  is  nearly  as  great  as  the  disappointment 
on  entering  Boston.  To  the  purely  artistic  feeling  it  is  perhaps  quite 
as  great;  only  it  is  lessened  by  there  being  so  much  more  architectural 
history  than  there  is  at  Boston.  We  can  hardly  complain  that  the 
two  sides  of  the  choir  do  not  agree,  when  we  see  the  same  thing  in 
the  great  nave  of  Selby,  and,  to  some  extent,  in  the  neighbouring 
minster  itself;  out  we  are  disappointed  when  we  find  that  the  nave 
which  looks  so  perfect  without  l  as  no  more  aitistic  design  within 
than  Boston  itself.  We  go  uut  comforting  ourselves  with  the 
purely  antiquarian  comfort,  that  nowhere  is  there  to  he  found  a 
more  instructive  case  of  the  way  in  which  old  work  could  be  used 
up  again  than  in  the  transepts  of  St.  Mary’s,  Beverley. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  types  of  English  churches — we 


sajr  English,  because  the  strictly  parochial  type  is  hardly  to  he 
found  out  of  England — is  more  easily  felt  than  put  into  words.  It 
needs  some  artistic  perception  thoroughly  to  enter  into  it.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  many  people  fail  to' catch  it,  that  many  pro¬ 
fessed  expounders  of  such  matters  go  fumbling  about  amid  a  mass 
of  detail,  without  ever  catching  the  points  which  give  life  and 
meaning  to  the  thing  which  they  are  talking  about.  It  is  because 
mediaeval  architecture  has  so  often  fallen  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  are  quite  incapable  of  entering  into  its  artistic  or  historical 
spirit,  that  the  study  of  mediaeval  architecture  has  often  become  a 
subject  of  ridicule.  Some  lines  which  have  been  lately  quoted  in 
two  or  three  newspapers  and  magazines  show  how  one  branch  of 
historical  study  has  come  to  look  in  some  eyes.  The  joke  is  to 
talk  about  a  church 

famished  with  mnllion  and  gable, 

With  altar  and  reredos,  with  gurgoyle  and  groin. 

That  is  to  say,  the  writer  of  this  silly  stuff  has  no  notion  what 
mullions  and  gables,  gurgoyles  and  groins,  are.  Any  mason  could 
tell  him  better ;  but  he  clearly  thinks  that  they  are  something  of 
the  nature  of  an  altar  or  a  reredos,  something  which  has  to  do  with 
religious  worship,  seemingly  with  some  particular  form  of  religious 
worship.  That  all  these  things  are  just  as  likely  to  he  met  with  in  a 
house,  a  castle,  a  town-hall,  a  Jew’s  synagogue,  as  the}’  are  in  a 
church — that  a  barn,  above  all,  in  any  age  or  style,  though  it  need 
not  have  groins  or  gurgoyles,  can  hardly  he  built  without  gables — - 
would  ho  news  to  such  a  one.  It  never  came  into  his  head  that 
he  was  ignorantly  mocking  at  a  subject  of  study  which,  when 
treated  as  it  ought  to  be  treated,  may  claim  its  place  alongside  of 
the  study  of  any  other  form  of  art,  poetry,  or  history.  But  when 
the  verse-maker  goes  on  to  talk  about  “  Lucifer  flying  from  Hades,” 
we  see  that  bis  theology  and  bis  Greek  are  much  on  a  level  with 
his  architecture.  We  see  that  there  still  are  people  who  believe 
that  the  song  of  Hebrew  triumph  over  the  fall  of  Babylon  has 
something  to  do  with  the  devil.  The  details  of  ancient  English  art 
may  perhaps  survive  being  mocked  at  by  one  who  cannot  distin¬ 
guish  Hades  from  Gehenna. 


THE  LATE  MUNICIPAL  FESTIVITIES. 

IT  was  an  ambitious  idea,  even  for  a  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon¬ 
don,  to  offer  a  series  of  municipal  entertainments  to  the  civic 
dignitaries  of  the  world  in  general.  It  may  have  been  that,  in  his 
desire  to  make  his  entertainments  thoroughly  cosmopolitan,  he 
issued  his  invitations  somewhat  too  promiscuously,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  assuming  a  good  deal  to  take  it  as  probable 
that  citizens  in  business  would  cross  oceans  or  continents, 
with  their  wives,  to  come  to  England  for  a  dinner  and  a  crowded 
dance.  In  spite  of  telegraph  wires  and  lines  of  swift  steamers, 
America  is  still  a  long  way  off,  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  hinted  in  bis  telegram,  when  be  observed  that  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition  would  be  well  worth  making  a  journey  for. 
We  can  imagine  the  amazement  with  which  the  invitation 
must  have  been  received  by  many  quiet-going-  burghers  in 
distant  Continental  cities,  whose  holiday  trips  have  been  con¬ 
fined  to  their  own  immediate  neighbourhoods,  and  who  have 
seldom  crossed  the  frontiers  of  their  own  countries.  Yet  quite 
enough  of  distinguished  foreigners  responded  in  person  to  the  cards 
circulated  from  the  mansion  House  to  absolve  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  our  civic  traditions  from  any  imputation  of  indiscretion, 
and  the  assemblage  was  sufficiently  characteristic  to  make  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  idea  a  success.  Of  course  w'e  had  the  Prefect  of  the 
Seine,  the  guest  whom,  after  all,  we  chiefly  intended  to  honour, 
and,  doubtless,  before  the  rest  of  the  programme  was  made  public, 
bis  coming  had  been  made  matter  of  special  arrangement.  He 
was  accompanied  by  his  scarcely  less  distinguished  colleague  the 
Prefect  of  Police,  who  directs  those  mysterious  forces  of  the  Rue 
Jerusalem  whose  prestige  even  exceeds  their  unmistakable 
efficiency,  and  by  the  Colonel  of  those  superb  veterans  the  Sapeurs- 
Pompiers  of  Paris,  who  are  at  once  the  sport  and  admiration  of  the 
light-hearted  populace.  There  was  the  Burgomaster  of  Brussels, 
whose  name  should  be  familiar  enough  to  readers  of  the  Inde- 
pendanca  Beige,  to  acknowledge  in  glowing  terms  the  standing 
debt  of  gratitude  for  favours  past,  present,  and  future  which  Bel¬ 
gium  is  never  slow  to  acknowledge;  and  there  was  the  Burgo¬ 
master  of  that  flourishing  seaport  of  Antwerp  whose  independence 
egotistical  Albion  is  confessed  to  have  dearly  at  heart.  Besides 
these,  those  States  of  the  second  or  third  order  which  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  the  freedom  of  their  municipal  institutions  were  more 
than  respectably  represented.  Holland,  the  Swiss  Cantons,  and 
Sweden,  all  sent  delegates  of  mark  ;  so  did  the  present  and  recent 
capitals  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  If  the  chiefs  of  Town  Coun¬ 
cils  from  cities  in  the  three  great  military  Empires  of  Central  and 
EasternEurope  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence,  there  were  obvious 
reasons  for  it  besides  the  plausible  apology  of  distance.  The  Free 
Towns  of  Germany  and  the  former  Hanseatic  League  can  scarcely 
congratulate  themselves  without  reserve  on  the  recent  changes  that 
have  consolidated  the  Fatherland  at  the  cost  of  local  privileges  and 
charters  which  have  been  treasured  from  time  immemorial ;  while 
the  magistrates  of  Vienna  and  Pesth,  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow, 
are  still  held  in  leading-strings,  though  allowed  considerably  more 
line  than  formerly.  It  might  have  been  embarrassing  for  them  to 
listen  to  speeches  about  liberty  that  would  only  serve  to  remind 
them  of  their  own  disabilities. 

We  may  trust,  however,  that  the  guests  who  did  come  have 
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carried  away  favourable  impressions  of  us.  The  entertainments 
were  perhaps  as  varied  as  was  to  be  expected,  and  the  Guildhall 
dinner,  which  was  the  grand  central  feature  of  the  whole  thing,  was 
undoubtedly  highly  creditable  of  its  kind.  We  may  denounce  the 
rudeness  of  our  English  cookery,  and  may  draw  comparisons  decidedly 
to  our  disadvantage  with  such  banquets  as  those  which  M.Haussmann 
and  his  successors  used  to  spread  in  the  halls  of  the  destroyed  Hotel 
de  Ville  during  the  palmy  days  of  the  departed  Empire.  We  have  no 
purpose  of  contesting  the  incontestable  supremacy  of  the  French 
school  in  its  aesthetic  variety  of  conception  and  its  artistic  refine¬ 
ments  of  execution.  But  its  very  refinement  is  a  drawback 
when  catering  must  be  conducted  on  an  extensive  scale, 
admirably  fitted  as  it  may  be  to  the  petit  souper  or  diner.  It 
is  impossible  to  do  justice  to  delicate  vols  au  vent  to  be  served 
by  the  gross,  or  to  the  fugitive  essences  of  the  scores  of 
supremes  that  should  be  sent  up  to  the  instant.  The  delicate 
sauces  have  time  to  curdle,  and  you  detect  traces  of  haste  and  smoke 
in  the  seasonings  of  the  fillets  and  cutlets.  Even  the  broad  sim¬ 
plicity  of  a  grand  English  repast  must  suffer  where  there  is  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  tables  and  guests,  but  not  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent.  Turtle  is  the  better  for  being  cooked  in  Brobdingnagian 
cauldrons,  and  the  fat  and  fins  will  preserve  their  caloric  for  any 
reasonable  time,  especially  in  London  in  the  dog-days.  Monster 
salmon  sent  up  in  ice-boxes  from  the  Tweed  or  Tay  are  not 
appreciably  the  worse  for  a  day  or  two’s  keeping.  With 
the  prize  turbot  that  has  been  the  cynosure  of  admiring  eyes  on 
City  fish-slabs,  they  may  be  hurried  to  table  in  their  original  pro¬ 
portions  from  the  fish-kettle,  and  set  down  steaming  before  the 
guests.  So  with  the  haunches  of  venison ;  the  slices  need  lose 
little  of  the  flavour  if  plates  of  the  precious  metals  have  only  been 
duly  warmed.  As  for  the  quails  and  the  ducklings,  and  such 
small  deer,  they  must  take  their  chance.  They  are  unconsidered 
trifles  thrown  in  by  way  of  interlude,  and  are  only  introduced  in¬ 
cidentally  in  the  general  scheme.  Such  a  bill  of  fare  is  in  happy 
harmony  with  the  credit  and  traditions  of  a  city  which  is,  after  all, 
the  wealthiest  in  the  world.  It  is  rich,  solid,  and  substantial  rather 
than  showy  and  fantastic,  like  the  plate  that  glitters  on  the  tables 
and  buffets.  Given  all  that,  together  with  a  profusion  of  flowers  and 
fruits  by  way  of  lighter  sacrifice  to  the  graces,  with  an  appropriate 
variety  of  wines  that  combine  the  old-fashioned  elements  of  cob¬ 
webs  and  beeswing,  with  concessions  to  the  fancies  of  more  modern 
fashion,  with  an  ancient  dining-hall  and  mediaeval  ceremonies,  and 
with  hosts  who  set  a  hospitable  example  of  hearty  enjoyment  of  the 
great  business  of  the  hour,  and  the  guests  are  likely  to  find  the 
atmosphere  of  good-fellowship  contagious,  and  to  carry  away  agree¬ 
able  recollections  of  an  evening  that  has  much  of  novelty  to  most 
of  them.  The  speech-making,  too,  is  less  of  a  drawback  on  these 
international  occasions  than  is  often  the  case.  In  the  first  place,  the 
Lord  Mayor  is  sure  to  have  secured  some  of  the  few  distinguished 
Englishmen  who  have  the  gift  of  speaking.  In  the  next  place, 
the  orations  being  delivered  in  a  foreign  tongue,  our  visitors 
may  listen  to  them  with  the  greater  complacency  since  they  make 
no  demand  on  the  attention.  And  lastly,  as  most  public  men 
from  the  Continent  have  the  power  of  expressing  themselves 
fluently,  and  are  seldom  troubled  with  mauvciise  honte,  they  find 
positive  pleasure,  instead  of  pain,  in  discharging  their  own  share 
of  the  duty. 

It  was  of  course  indispensable  to  the  thing  going  off  well  that 
the  mere  eating  and  drinking  in  solemn  civic  state  should  be  such 
as  to  do  the  City  no  discredit.  But  we  may  add,  without  laying 
ourselves  open  to  the  charge  of  vanity,  that  there  are  plenty  of 
objects  of  interest  in  London  for  the  entertainment  of  our  foreign 
friends,  especially  when  they  happen  to  be  strangers  as  well  as 
foreigners.  It  is  true  that  ours  is  in  no  sense  an  ornamental 
capital,  and  those  measures  of  municipal  legislation  over  which 
we  have  so  long  been  hesitating  show  that  its  internal  adminis¬ 
tration  leaves  a  great  deal  to  desire.  But  even  from  the  orna¬ 
mental  point  of  view,  we  have  been  doing  more  of  late  years  than 
prejudiced  home  critics  are  always  willing  to  admit ;  and  we  are 
informed  that  the  Prefects  of  the  Seine  and  of  the  Parisian  police 
have  carried  back  for  their  own  use  at  home  some  serviceable  hints 
from  corresponding  departments  in  London.  But  what  we 
have  to  show,  beyond  all  dispute,  is  the  wealthiest  and  most 
flourishing  city  in  the  world,  though  parts  of  its  revenues  may  be 
wasted  or  misapplied ;  a  vast  extent  of  acreage  densely  covered 
with  brick  and  mortar  that  can  only  be  even  dimly  realized 
by  some  superficial  personal  inspection;  and  such  a  collection 
of  shipping  as  is  to  be  witnessed  nowhere  else  in  what  would  be 
the  heart  of  any  capital  that  had  not  overgrown  itself  to  the  dis¬ 
tortion  of  its  normal  proportions.  Above  all,  there  are  the  endless 
crowds  that  swarm  along  interminable  thoroughfares,  whose  very 
side  streets  are  teeming  with  busy  industry,  till  the  traffic  chokes 
in  its  own  excess  of  activity.  There  is  a  telling  effect  enough  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  or  the  rival  edifice  on  Muswell  Hill,  when  the 
Directors  have  advertised  a  grand  gala  day,  and  well-dressed 
crowds  are  mobbing  distinguished  strangers.  But  spectacles  of 
this  sort,  where  the  sightseers  themselves  contribute  the  chief 
attraction,  are  common  enough  everywhere,  and  are  more  effec¬ 
tively  managed  abroad.  It  is  the  spectacle  of  our  every-dav  Lon¬ 
don  itself  that  is  unique,  and  not  to  be  matched  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Paris,  perhaps,  comes  nearest  to  it  in  Europe,  but  the 
grandeur  of  Paris  is  of  a  different  kind  altogether.  By  comparison 
it  is  dwarfed  altogether,  and  shrinks  into  something  commonplace. 
The  Arch  of  Triumph,  in  the  most  fashionable  quarter,  stands  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  out  in  the  country.  Ascend  it  and  you 
have  a  clear  view  in  all  directions  over  the  city  that  lies  gathered 


in  at  your  teet.  The  rarity  of  manufacturing  chimneys  may  be  agree¬ 
able  from  the  sanitary  and  aesthetic  points  of  view,  but  it  indicates 
a  comparative  stagnation  of  which  the  negative  signs  are  conspicuous 
everywhere.  The  people  in  all  the  arrondissements  are  taking  life 
more  or  less  easily ;  you  are  most  likely  to  find  your  movements 
embarrassed  among  the  idlers  and  pleasure-seekers  who  frequent 
the  boulevards  ;  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  with  its  scattered  knots  of 
speculators,  seems  crowded  by  comparison  with  everything  else. 
There  are  no  docks,  no  shipping,  no  sea-going  population — nothing 
but  some  barges  and  bateaux  mouches ;  for  the  port  of  the  capital 
is  142  miles  away  at  Havre.  But  Paris  is  a  miracle  of  size  and 
life  compared  to  any  other  city  that  was  represented  here¬ 
in  st  week.  Cheerful  little  Brussels  is  only  Paris  in  miniature. 
The  trade  of  Antwerp  might  be  compressed  into  one  of  our  docks. 
Geneva,  bright,  compact,  and  bustling,  is  not  so  much  given  over 
to  business  as  ever  to  soil  its  clean  face  and  clean  fingers. 
Florence,  after  being  woke  up  by  the  passing  visit  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  relapsing  again  into  her  former  attitude  of  artistic  languor  ; 
and  Home,  among  her  crumbling  ruins  and  her  deadly  Campagna, 
is  still  living  on  the  memories  of  the  past  rather  than  in  the  pro¬ 
spects  of  her  reviving  future.  London,  with  all  its  eyesores  and 
miseries,  with  its  extremes  of  vulgar  wealth  and  abject  poverty,  is 
still  the  greatest  triumph  of  indefatigable  energy,  liberal  institu¬ 
tions,  expanding  ideas,  and  advancing  civilization  that  the  Old 
World  has  to  show.  Advisedly  we  say  nothing  of  the  other  hemi¬ 
sphere,  because  we  do  not  wish  to  provoke  invidious  comparisons 
with  the  rapid  development  of  boastful  young  capitals  like  New 
York.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  abusing  London  freely,  and  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  finding  themes  for  abuse.  Yet  we  should  never  have- 
made  it  the  town  it  is  did  we  not  regard  it  at  bottom  with  a  cer¬ 
tain  complacent  admiration,  and  we  are  content  that  intelligent 
foreigners  should  examine  it  carefully,  and  form  their  own  impres¬ 
sions.  Although  the  features  which  we  are  ashamed  of  will  no 
doubt  strike  them  forcibly,  we  may  be  sure  they  will  see  much  to- 
admire. 


POSTAL  TELEGRAPHS. 

IT  is  calculated  that  for  the  current  financial  year  the  expendi¬ 
ture  on  the  Post  Office  Telegraphic  Service  will  exceed  the- 
revenue  by  nearly  270,000 1.,  and  dissatisfaction  is  naturally  ex¬ 
pressed  at  a  result  very  different  from  that  which  was  promised 
when  the  Post  Office  took  over  this  business  from  private  Com¬ 
panies.  Mr.  Scudamore,  who  very  lately  was  Secretary  to  the  Post 
Office,  reported  in  1871  that  “  the  financial  results  of  the  completed 
scheme  would  be  not  less  favourable  than  those  which  he  had  all 
along  predicted  for  it.”  He  had  confidently  supported  the  uniform 
rate  of  is.  in  1868,  when  the  Telegraph  Act  of  that  year  was 
before  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  and  had  even  expressed  his 
belief  that  we  should  come  to  a  sixpenny  rate  in  a  few  years. 
There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  telegraphic  business  since 
that  time,  but  unfortunately  working  expenses  have  increased  also, 
until  they  threaten  to  equal  and  even  to  exceed  the  receipts, 
leaving  nothing  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  capital  borrowed  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  telegraphs,  or  for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the 
debt.  This  result  is  deduced  in  a  Report  lately  presented  to  the- 
Treasury  by  a  Committee  appointed  by  it  to  investigate  the  subject, 
and  although  the  Report  makes  certain  suggestions  for  improve¬ 
ment,  we  cannot  regard  them  as  particularly  hopeful.  Unfortunately 
the  public  has  now  grown  habituated  to  telegraphic  facilities,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  them  would  be  resented  even  by  those  who- 
make  small  use  of  them. 

We  learn  from  this  Report  that  the  actual  number  of  words 
contained  in  every  message  for  which  one  shilling  is  paid  averages 
forty-three,  the  additional  words  in  excess  of  twenty  being  made 
up  of  the  words  contained  in  the  names  and  addresses  of  senders 
and  receivers,  which  are  not  charged  for,  and  the  words  sent  with 
each  message  which  comprise  the  service  instructions  stated  to  be 
necessary  for  proper  departmental  control.  The  average  number  of 
words  in  these  “  service  instructions”  is  put  at  fourteen ;  the  ad¬ 
dresses  of  sender  and  receiver  make  together  twelve  words ;  and, 
allowing  for  the  message  seventeen  words,  we  get  the  average  total 
of  forty-three  words.  The  statement  that  the  “  service  instruc¬ 
tions  ”  for  a  message  extend  to  fourteen  words  is  surprising  and 
almost  incredible,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Weaver,  an 
experienced  member  of  the  Commission,  thinks  that  this  number 
may  be  considerably  reduced.  If  a  message  has  to  be  sent,  say 
from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool,  the  clerk  at  Birmingham  must 
first  let  each  of  the  offices  which  may  be  connected  with  the  wire 
from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool  know  that  he  wants  to  send  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  Liverpool,  and  not  to  any  other  office  on  the  line.  He 
must  therefore  proceed  to  signal  the  name  of  the  office  to  which 
the  message  is  going.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  signal  the 
names  of  offices  at  lull  length ;  a  code  has  been  compiled  by  which 
an  abbreviated  name,  consisting  of  two  or  three  letters,  has  been 
given  to  every  postal  telegraph  office.  In  this  code  “  BM  ” 
stands  for  Birmingham,  and  “  LY  ”  stands  for  Liverpool. 
Having  gained  the  attention  of  the  office  to  which  the 
message  is  to  be  sent,  the  sending-clerk  must  send  the  signals 
representing  what  is  called  the  prefix  of  the  message.  This 
prefix  is  intended  to  show  the  receiving-clerk  what  sort  of 
message  is  coming  to  him  ;  whether,  for  example,  the  message  is 
to  be  delivered  from  his  office,  or  to  be  transmitted  by  wire  to 
another  office.  But  this  information  is  conveyed  bv'  a  single 
letter.  The  sending-clerk  then  sends  the  time  of  receipt  of 
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message,  which  may  usually  be  done  by  three  letters,  and  then 
he  informs  the  receiving-clerk  of  the  number  of  words  which  he  is 
about  to  send.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  we  suppose  is 
meant  by  “  service  instructions,”  but  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  can  extend  to  fourteen  words.  Abbreviations  are  used  for 
almost  all  expressions  that  occur  frequently.  Thus,  “  M  Q  ” 
means  “  engaged  with  another  circuit,”  and  “  K  Q  ”  means  “  say 
when  you  are  ready,”  and  so  on.  ITowevex-,  we  may  suppose  that 
“  service  instructions,”  whether  by  words  at  length  or  abbreviated 
signals,  will  be  reduced  in  number  as  far  as  may  be  consistent 
with  efficiency.  Mr.  Weaver’s  next  proposal  is  that  the  names 
and  addresses  of  sender  and  receiver  should  be  charged  for,  and 
he  would  charge  either  sixpence  for  ten  words,  or  a  penny  for 
every  word  sent.  Thus,  except  the  “  service  instructions,”  nothing 
would  be  sent  that  was  not  paid  for,  and  the  Committee  think 
that  either  of  these  changes  must  result  in  an  increase  of  revenue, 
allowing  reasonable  time  for  development  of  traffic. 

It  is  unsatisfactory  to  find  such  considerable  changes  pro¬ 
posed  within  a  few  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  system. 
When  Mr.  Scudamore  looked  forward  to  the  introduction  of 
a  sixpenny  rate,  he  certainly  did  not  contemplate  that  this 
would  be  proposed  because  a  shilling  rate  was  not  found  to 
pay.  And,  again,  Mr.  Scudamore  considered  in  1868  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  the  address,  because  that  was 
practically  given  at  that  time,  meaning  by  the  Companies,  and 
“  we  could  not  withdraw  it.”  Yet  now  it  is  proposed  to 
charge  for  the  address ;  and  something  must  be  done,  unless 
Parliament  is  willing  to  subsidize  the  telegraphic  service  to  the 
amount  of  200,000 1.  or  300,000/.  annualty.  It  was  hoped  that 
telegraphic  business  would  be  profitable  because  the  proper 
business  of  the  Post  Office  had  been  profitable ;  but  in  the  latter 
case  it  was  possible  to  increase  business  without  largely  increasing 
working  expenses,  and  in  the  former  case  this  has  not  been  found, 
possible.  A  wire  can  only  transmit  a  certain  number  of  words  in 
an  hour ;  and  as  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  messages  cannot 
properly  be  delayed,  it  follows  that,  as  business  increases,  a  second 
or  third  wire  must  be  provided.  The  Committee  state  that  the 
press  tariff  charged,  in  accordance  with  the  Telegraph  Act  of 
1868,  is  “another  fruitful  source  of  loss.”  One  shilling  is  charged 
for  every  100  words  transmitted  during  the  night,  and  the 
same  sum  for  every  75  words  transmitted  during  the  day,  two¬ 
pence  only  in  addition  being  charged  for  the  same  matter  for¬ 
warded  to  different  addresses.  “  The  consequences  of  such  a 
system  must  be  obvious  to  every  inquirer.”  At  extraordinary  times 
the  wires  are  absolutely  flooded  with  this  most  unremunerative 
traffic,  or,  in  other  words,  the  country  pays  for  transmitting 
intelligence  to  newspapers.  Perhaps  the  country  may  think  this 
worth  while,  but  the  country ,  ought  at  least  to  know  what  it  is 
doing.  Nearly  ten  millions  sterling  have  been  .sunk  in  the  purchase 
of  telegraphic  undertakings,  and  at  present  there  is  no  prospect  of 
getting  any  interest  upon  this  money.  The  country  may  be  will¬ 
ing  to  forego  this  interest ;  but  if  it  be  not,  some  alteration  must 
be  made  in  the  present  rate  of  charge  for  transmitting  messages. 

An  obvious  difference  between  the  system  of  the  Post  Office  and 
that  of  the  Companies  is  this,  that  the  former  only  maintained 
establishments  which  were  expected  to  pa}',  while  the  Post  Office 
has  an  establishment  in  every  post  town.  This  Report  notices 
that  the  salaries  of  all  the  officials  of  the  Telegraph  Companies 
were  very  largely  raised  after  their  entry  into  the  Government 
service.  It  appears  generally  that  higher  rates  are  paid  by  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  subordinate  work  of  the  Civil  Service  than  are  paid 
by  private  emploj'ers  for  similar  duties  ;  and  when  the  officials  of 
the  Telegraph  service  wei-e  transferred  to  the  public  service  it  was 
deemed  impossible  that  they  should  receive  lower  pay  than  the 
officers  of  that  department.  Another  source  of  expense  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  supervising  staff  is  much  more  costly  than 
that  formerly  employed  by  the  Companies.  It  was  expected  that 
a  saving  would  be  effected  by  the  amalgamation  of  the  working 
staff's  of  the  different  Companies  into  one  Government  establishment ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  the  staff  at  present  employed  for  the  supervision 
of  the  consolidated  service  is  greatly  in  excess  of  that  considered 
necessary  by  the  Companies.  The  Committee,  however,  declare  their 
opinion  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  the  Government  to  work 
at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  the  Telegraph  Companies  ;  and  this  opinion 
appears  to  be  well  founded,  and  deserves  attention  b}r  those  persons 
who  desire  that  Government  should  assume  the  management  of  all 
the  railways.  More  is  expected  of  a  Government  department, 
and  the  Report  acknowledges  the  increased  facilities  for  telegraph¬ 
ing  which  the  public  has  gained  by  the  transfer  to  the  Post  Office, 
and  the  amount  of  labour  by  which  these  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  “  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  certain  classes  of  the  work, 
notably  the  intercommunication  between  different  stations  within 
London  and  other  large  towns,  and  between  cross-co untry  stations, 
greater  advantages  are  now  given  to  the  public  than  were  given 
under  the  old  system,  and  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  this 
increased  efficiency  cannot  be  obtained  without  increased  cost.” 
There  are  between  four  and  five  hundred  offices  which  do  not  pay 
their  working  expenses,  and  it  is  open  to  Government  to  close 
these  offices  if  it  thinks  fit,  and  encounter  the  clamour  consequent 
thereupon.  The  Post  Office  is  strongly  opposed  to  any  general 
reduction  of  the  system,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  re¬ 
trace  steps  which  might  have  been  avoided  or  deferred. 
At  the  request  of  the  War  Office  a  district  was  allotted 
to  the  Royal  Engineers,  who  have  the  entire  management 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  telegraphic  system  in  that  district,  and 
have  also  been  extensively  employed  in  the  construction  of  new 


works.  The  total  pay  and  allowances  of  the  Royal  Engineers  thus 
employed  are  about  equal  to  those  of  civilians  similarly  employed, 
and  the  Post  Office  saves  that  part  of  this  expenditure,  which  is 
provided  by  the  War  Office.  The  Report  favours  a  further  exten¬ 
sion  of  this  system,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the  Royal  Engineers  thus 
employed  are  equally  paid  by  the  country  whether  the  War  Office 
or  the  Post  Office  supplies  the  hand  that  pays  them.  On  the  whole, 
it  appears  that  our  only  choice  lies  between  bearing  an  annual 
charge  on  the  public  revenue  and  submitting  to  some  curtailment 
of  the  convenience  and  cheapness  which  we  at  present  enjoy.  This 
sacrifice  might  perhaps  be  made  if  it  were  certain  to  be  effectual, 
but  we  have  had  so  many  falsified  predictions  that  we  can  no 
longer  believe  anything  except  actual  results.  Change  is  undesira¬ 
ble  in  any  matter  which  enters  largely  into  the  habits  of  the 
people,  and  particularly  when  one  change  may  make  occasion  for 
another.  But  if  it  were  reasonably  likely  to  have  the  desired 
effect,  the  public  would  probably  acquiesce  in  the  charge  of  id. 
for  every  word,  including  names  and  addresses.  Only  we  should 
like  better  assurance  on  this  head  than  the  Report  furnishes. 


A  PIOUS  AND  CHARITABLE  LOTTERY. 

THE  Honorary  Secretary  of  a  certain  Orphanage  in  Dublin, 
which  we  decline  to  advertise  by  naming  it,  entreats  us 
to  interest  ourselves  in  that  work  of  charity,  and  for  its  benefit 
to  accept  or  dispose  of  tickets  for  a  lottery.  He  encloses  twenty- 
one  tickets  in  his  letter,  and  we  find  that  one  coloured  green  is 
a  free  ticket,  and  twenty  coloured  pink  are  priced  at  sixpence  each ; 
so  that,  besides  -the  blessings  of  the  fatherless,  we  are  offered  a 
commission  of  five  per  cent,  for  our  exertions.  There  is  to  be  a 
grand  drawing  of  prizes  on  the  8th  of  September  next,  and  the 
first  prize  is  a  handsome  carriage,  horse  and  harness  to  match,  or 
50/. ;  while  among  the  other  prizes  are  a  Connemara  pony,  or  10/. ; 
a  sewing-machine,  or  5/. ;  a  case  of  chablis,  a  case  of  fine  hock,  a 
sweet-toned  violin,  a  silver-mounted  snuff-box,  and  many  other 
valuable  articles. 

Assuming  that  the  Orphanage  in  question  exists,  and  that 
there  is  such  a  person  as  the  gentleman  who  calls  himself  its 
Honorary  Secretary,  we  should  say  that  the  extreme  of  Dish 
impudence  has  been  reached  in  his  proposal.  He  announces  a 
grand  drawing  of  prizes  “  on  the  plan  of  the  Art  Union  ”  in  aid 
of  his  institution,  and  appears  to  be  ignorant  or  regardless  of 
the  illegality  of  his  proceeding.  He  perhaps  considers  it  an  un¬ 
important  detail  that  the  members  of  an  Art  Union,  “  so  long  only  as 
their  proceedings  are  carried  on  in  good  faith  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts,”  are  discharged  and  protected  from  pains  and 
penalties.  He  hopes  by  charitable  help  “  to  gladden  the  heart  of 
many  a  poor  child  of  sorrow,”  but,  however  laudable  may  be  this 
object,  it  has  not  been  recognized  by  the  Legislature  as  entitling 
pious  people  to  set  up  a  lottery.  A  few  years  ago  a  case  occurred 
at  Brighton  which  may  help  to  illustrate  the  position  in  which 
the  managers  of  this  'Dublin  Orphanage  may  find  themselves.  The 
programme  of  an  entertainment  stated  that  at  its  conclusion  “  the 
proprietor  would  distribute  amongst  his  audience  a  shower  of  gold 
and  silver  treasures  on  a  scale  utterly  without  parallel,  besides  a 
shower  of  smaller  presents,  all  of  which  would  be  impartially 
divided  amongst  the  audience  and  given  away.”  The  public  were 
admitted  on  purchasing  tickets  which  were  not  numbered.  The 
seats  of  the  audience  were  numbered.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
entertainment  the  proprietor  called  out  a  number  on  a  seat  and 
delivered  one  of  the  articles  to  the  person  occupying  that  seat, 
and  in  that  wajr  distributed  all  the  articles  amongst  the  audience. 
The  justices  of  Brighton  were  of  opinion  that  these  proceedings 
were  a  contrivance  to  conceal  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction, 
and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  a  game  or  lottery  within  the  provisions  of 
a  statute  passed  in  1 802,  and  they  convicted  the  defendants  and 
sentenced  them  as  rogues  and  vagabonds  to  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  They,  however,  stated  the  case  for 
the  opinion  of  a  court  of  law,  and  the  defendants’ 
counsel  argued  that  the  transaction  was  not  a  lottery. 
To  constitute  a  lottery,  there  must  be,  he  said,  a  con¬ 
tract  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor  that,  in  consideration  of  the 
money  paid  to  him  by  the  subscribers,  he  will  distribute  certain 
prizes  among  them.  In  this  case  the  proprietor  of  the  rooms  only 
contracted  to  furnish  the  purchasers  of  tickets  with  the  proposed 
entertainment.  The  distribution  of  gold  and  silver  treasures 
amongst  the  audience  was  a  mere  voluntary  gift  in  return  for 
patronage  received.  There  were  no  numbers  on  the  tickets,  and 
the  calling  out  the  numbers  on  the  chairs  was  only  a  matter  of 
convenience.  All  the  statutes  relating  to  lotteries  contemplate  a 
distribution  of  prizes  by  lot  or  chance.  Here  the  proprietor 
selected,  according  to  his  caprice,  the  person  to  whom  he  presented 
the  article.  The  definition  of  “  lottery  ”  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary 
is  “  a  game  of  chance,  a  sortilege,  distribution  of  prizes  by  chance, 
a  play  in  which  lots  are  drawn  for  prizes.”  The  Court,  however, 
were  not  persuaded  by  this  argument.  They  had  no  doubt  that 
not  one  of  the  audience  had  the  least  notion  that  the  proprietor 
of  the  rooms  was  to  give  the  articles  to  any  person  he  pleased,  but 
that  every  one  thought  that  he  had  a  chance  of  winning  them. 
What  was  intended,  and  what  the  public  understood,  was  that  in 
some  way  or  other,  either  by  chance  or  the  numbers  being  called 
out,  whether  by  drawing  or  in  any  other  way,  a  number  of  prizes 
should  be  distributed  among  the  audience.  It  cannot  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  quote  further  from  cases  to  show  that  the  managers 
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of  the  Dublin  Orphanage  are  advertising  a  lottery.  We 
invite  their  attention  to  a  statute  passed  in  1836,  which 
provides  that,  if  any  person  shall  publish  any  advertisement 
or  notice  relating  to  any  lottery  not  authorized  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  every  person  so  offending  shall  forfeit  50 l.,  to  be  recovered 
with  full  costs  of  suit  by  action  of  debt  in  any  of  the  Courts  in 
m  estminster  or  Dublin,  lliere  can  be  no  such  question  here  as 
arose  in  the  Brighton  case.  There  is  to  be  a  grand  drawing  of 
rizes  at  a  fixed  time  and  place,  and  the  winning  numbers  will 
e  published  in  certain  newspapers.  The  tickets  now  before  us 
bear  numbers  higher  than  25,000,  so  that  it  is  contemplated  to 
issue  at  least  that  number  of  tickets,  for  which  upwards  of  600 1. 
would  be  paid,  and  the  balance  of  this  sum,  after  providing 
numerous  valuable  prize.3,  would  be  applied  to  the  support  of  the 
Orphanage.  , 

The  Honorary  Secretary,  in  the  circular  which  he  has  been 
good  enough  to  send  us  with  the  tickets,  states  that  in  his  insti¬ 
tution  “  the  greatest  amount  of  good  is  done  at  the  least  possible. 
•  expense.”  But  we  must  say  that  money  raised  by  lottery,  even 
for  charity,  is  obtained  by  encouraging  a  mischievous  taste  for 
gambling.  State  lotteries  were  discontinued  on  this  very  ground, 
although  for  many  years  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  found 
m  them  a  valuable  source  of  revenue.  Suppose  that  we  had  now 
a  State  lottery  proportioned  to  our  national  wealth,  what  madness 
it  would  create !  The  notion  of  a  lottery  for  pious  or  charitable 
uses  is  not  new.  In  1619  a  lottery  was  held  at  Reading  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  a  sum  of  money  to  be  lent  on  certain 
conditions  to  poor  tradesmen,  and  one  of  the  conditions 
was  that  they  should  keep  neither  inn  nor  tavern.  In  the 
reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  lotteries  for  the  relief  of  indigent 
Royalists  were  common.  The  most  famous  of  these  lotteries 
was  called  the  Royal  Oak.  In  Queen  Anne’s  time  the  owner  of 
<1  park  invited  the  public  to  see  his  deer  killed,  and  the  carcases 
were  to  be  cut  up  and  distributed  among  the  purchasers  of  tickets 
for  this  spectacle.  It  seems  that  in  some  way  chance  came  iu  as 
an  ingredient  of  the  transaction,  and  therefore  this  was  taken  to 
be  a  case  of  lottery,  although,  like  the  Brighton  'case,  it  was  not 
altogether  free  from  doubt.  It  is  plain  from  the  instances  we  have 
cited  that  the  managers  of  the  Dublin  Orphanage  caunot  be  con¬ 
sidered  inventors.  Lotteries  for  every  purpose,  public  and  private, 
for  charity  and  for  plunder,  abounded  under  the  Stuart  Kings 
and  their  immediate  successors  until  the  Legislature  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  intervene  to  restrain  or  abolish  them.  The  only  species 
of  lottery  now  tolerated  by  law  is  that  of  Art  Unions,  and 
it  is  expressly  required  that  the  prizes  shall  be  either  works 
of  art  or  money  to  be  expended  in  such  works.  If  Parliament 
were  disposed  to  indulge  people  who  desire  to  establish  chari¬ 
table  lotteries,  we  do  not  think  it  would  listen  with  patience 
to  a  scheme  which  offered  among  its  prizes  a  case  of  hock  or 
chablis.  It  is  difficult  indeed  to  believe  that  such  a  grotesque 
proposal  can  be  serious.  We  can  only  suppose  that  this  is  a 
thoughtless  extension  of  a  practice  which  prevails  in  England. 
Charitable  bazaars,  as  most  of  us  know  to  our  cost,  are  common, 
and  towards  the  end,  when  sales  grow  dull,  raffles  are  set  on  foot, 
and  ladies  and  clergymen  skirmish  round  the  outskirts  of  the 
bazaar,  and  exert  gentle  pressure  on  modest  gentlemen  who  have 
not  ventured  to  approach  the  stalls.  It  never  occurred  to  the  fair 
and  zealous  managers  of  these  proceedings  that  they  were  organizing 
an  illegal  lottery ;  yet  we  apprehend  that  the  clergymen  might 
have  been  committed  to  prison  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and,  as 
ladies  are  now  claiming  all  the  privileges  of  the  other  sex,  they 
would  not  of  course  object  to  be  similarly  treated.  More  than  one 
Act  of  Parliament  has  been  passed  to  give  relief  against  penalties  in¬ 
curred  by  persons  who  conceived  themselves  to  be  engaged  in  an  inno¬ 
cent  and  laudable  work  in  promoting  Art  Unions.  The  Dublin  gentle¬ 
man  announces  that  he  is  proceeding  “on  the  plan  of  the  Art  Union,” 
but  if  he  consults  a  lawyer  he  will  be  told  that  a  case  of  chablis 
or  hock,  though  it  may  be  a  manufactured  product,  is  not,  in 
the  view  of  the  law,  a  work  of  art.  He  tells  us  that  his  institution 
was  founded  seventeen  years  ago  to  counteract  the  evils  of  the 
Irish  famine,  but  he  does  not  add  that  it  has  a  charter,  as  required 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  gives  protection  to  Art  Unions. 
Our  sympathies  for  the  destitute  and  the  fatherless  are  appealed  to 
for  support  to  this  charitable  lottery  as  if  the  same  plan  had  not 
been  adopted  many  times  before.  But  it  is  certain  that  Parliament 
did  not  interfere  with  such  plans  until  the  evil  effect  of  them  was 
clearly  felt.  At  a  time  when  advertisements  of  betting- agents  are 
being  rigorously  prosecuted,  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  such 
notices  as  that  which  lies  before  us  will  be  allowed  impunity. 
•Gambling  is  not  among  the  sins  which  charity  in  any  sense  of  the 
wprd  ought  to  cover. 


RACING  IN  SUSSEX. 

1 1  HIE  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  introduce  new  features 
J-  of  interest  into  the  Goodwood  programme  have  been  rewarded 
with  a  certain  measure  of  success  ;  but  the  distaste  entertained  for 
races  of  the  old  type  has  been  manifested  more  strongly  this  year  than 
on  any  previous  occasion.  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  the  managers 
of  the  meeting  to  observe  the  favour  with  which  such  handicaps  as 
the  Chichester  Stakes,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  Plate,  and  the 
Goodwood  Corinthian  Plate  are  received  by  owners  of  horses;  but 
against  this  partial  improvement  in  the  sport  must  be  set  off  the 
increasing  failure  of  the  weight-for-age  races  and  rich  sweepstakes 


for  which  Goodwood  was  once  so  famous.  Six  of  these  ended  in 
walks  over — namely,  the  Gratwicke,  the  Rous,  and  the  Racing 
Stakes,  the  Goodwood  Derby,  and  the  50  sovs.  sweepstakes,  all  for 
three-year-olds  ;  and  the  100  sovs.  sweepstakes  on  the  last  day  for 
four-year-olds.  Then  for  the  Craven  Stakes  there  were  but  three 
runners,  for  the  Drawing-room  Stakes  four,  for  the  Lennox  Stakes 
a  like  number ;  for  the  300  sovs.  sweepstakes  over  the  Craven  course 
two,  for  the  three-year-old  Bentinck  Memorial  three,  and  two  for 
the  four-year-old  race  of  the  same  name.  An  equally  paralysing 
influence  seems  to  have  fallen  over  the  two-year-old  races,  which 
at  this  period  of  the  season,  and  wTith  the  ground  in  such  favour¬ 
able  condition  for  racing,  might  have  been  expected  to  be  unusually 
well  patronized.  For  the  Ham  Stakes  there  were  three  runners, 
for  the  Ilalnaker  three,  for  the  Sussex  two^  for  the  Molecomb 
four,  for  the  two-year-old  Bentinck  Memorial  two,  for  the  Stafford 
Stakes  two  ;  and,  most  astonishing  of  all,  for  the  Nursery,  which 
used  to  attract  a  field  of  ten  or  a  dozen,  only  three  competitors 
appeared  at  the  post.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  handicap  to  which  we 
have  referred,  there  would  have  been  a  most  beggarly  array  of  horses 
on  each  day  of  the  meeting,  although  the  card  was  apparently  well 
filled ;  and  it  must  be  more  than  ever  a  matter  of  astonishment  to 
ordinary  observers  of  racing  affairs  how  the  price  of  blood  stock  is 
kept  up  at  its  present  enormous  average,  when  the  purchasers  seem 
so  increasingly  reluctant  to  exhibit  their  representatives  in  public. 
There  are  reasons  why  Goodwood  should  be  less-  attractive  to 
owners  of  horses  than  other-meetings,  for  it  is  not  easily  accessible, 
and  both  to  owners  and  to  ordinary  visitors  it  is-  one  of  the  most 
expensive  gatherings-  of  the  year.  The  natives  of  Sussex  have,  in¬ 
deed,  brought  to  a  pitch  of  excellence  which  can  hardly  he  sur¬ 
passed  the  art  of  extracting  money  from  the  pockets- of  those  who, 
either  for  business  or  for  pleasure,  attend  the  race-meeting  which, 
has  made  their  county  famous.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name,  and 
it  was  as  happy  a  thought  to  call  Goodwood  glorious  as  to  dub 
Ascot  royal.  The  visitor  to  either  has  to  pay  a  good  deal  more  in. 
consequence.  Goodwood  is  truly  glorious  in  one  respect ;  it  fur¬ 
nishes  a  glorious  opportunity  to  every  one  who  has  within  ten  miles 
of  the  course  a  cottage  of  the  humblest  dimensions,  or  a  vehicle  of 
the  most  unpretentious  appearance,  to  make  a  very  pretty  income- 
by  generously  giving  up  those  conveniences  for  the  last  week  in 
July ;  and  the  opportunity  is  rarely  if  ever  lost. 

Turning  to  the  leading  events  of  each  day’s  racing,  we  may  men¬ 
tion  that  after  Spinaway  had  walked  over  for  the  Gratwicke,  Lord 
Falmouth’s  Farnese  carried  off  the  Ham  Stakes  with  little  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  subsequently  showed  that  he  had  made  considerable 
improvement  since  the  July  week  at  Newmarket.  Indeed  it  was- 
gratifying  to  notice  how  well  Lord  Falmouth’s  horses  ran,  on  the 
whole,  throughout  the  Goodwood  meeting,  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  wretched  form  they  displayed  at  Ascot.  The  Ilalnaker 
Stakes  fell  to  Ventnor,  who  was- opposed  by  Brigg  Boy  and  Coro— 
nella.  The  flying  heroine  of  the  early  months  of  1875  has  had. 
enough  racing  for  the  present,  and  obviously  requires  rest,  bit. 
Brigg  Boy,  who  was  penalized  4lbs.,  made  a  great  light  with  Ven.t- 
nor,  and  suffered  defeat  by  a  head  only..  The  Lavant  Stakes  at¬ 
tracted  a  field  of  eight,  which  in.  these  days  must  be  accounted  a. 
comparative  success,  and  the  race  was  won,  after  a  good  struggle 
with  Retrospect,  by  M.  de  Fligny,  another  two-year-old  who  had. 
shown  immense  improvement  on  his  running  at  Newmarket  in 
July.  The  Stewards’  Cup  was  of  course  the  event  of  the  first  day 
and  proved  as  popular  as  ever.  The  twenty-two  runners  included 
a  fair  proportion  of  horses  well  known  for  speed  over  six-furlong 
or  mile  courses,  and  among  them  were  old  friends  like  Modena, 
Sister  Helen,  Whitebait,  Cachmere,  and  The  Ghost,  and  new  can¬ 
didates  such  as  Coomassie,  Trappist,  and  Killiecrankie,  the  latter 
being  especially  favoured  as  coming  from  the  stable  which  owns 
Thuringian  Prince,  the  winner  of  the  Hunt  Cup  at  Ascot.  Coo¬ 
massie  and  Trappist  both  showed  good  form  as  two-year-olds,,  and 
the  handicapper  had  not  forgotten  the  fact.  They  had  to  give  26 
lbs.  and  zolbs.  respectively  to  Killiecrankie,  who.turned  out,  however, 
not  only  a  vastly  overrated  horse,  hut  also  not  easy  of  management 
in  the  bands  of  a  boy.  The  result  of  the  race  was  in  direct  contra¬ 
diction  to  its  traditions,  for  not  one  of  the  leading  favourites, 
Killiecrankie,  Ascetic,  or  Monaco,  finished  in  the  first  three.  The 
finish  was  left  to  Trappist  and  Coomassie,  and  the  former,  carrying 
the  steadying  weight  fora  three-year-old  of  7  st.  10  lbs.,  won  easily 
at  last  from  Sir  A.  de  Rothschild’s  representative,  the  third  place 
being  obtained  on  sufferance  by  Berryfield.  There  were  no  disap¬ 
pointments  to  speak  of  in  the  race,  nor  could  any  complaint  he  made 
about  the  start.  Trappist  and  Coomassie,  however,  were,  undoubtedly 
the  quickest  ou  their  legs  when  the  flag  fell,  and  the  advantage 
they  gained  at  the  outset  was  never  lost.  Though  neither  the  win¬ 
ner  nor  the  second  took  much  part  in  the  great  two-year-old  races 
of  last  year,  a  study  of  their  performances  will  show  that  their 
form  was  considerably  above  the  average  level.  The  handicapper 
had  evidently  formed  no  mean  opinion  of  their  merits,  and  a  three- 
year-old  that  can  win  the  Stewards’  Cup  with  7  st.  lolhs.  on  his 
back  is  no  ordinary  animal. 

On  the  second  day  the  Goodwood  Stakes  kept  up  its  average  as 
far  as  numbers  were  concerned,  hut  we  can  say  little  in  favour  of 
their  quality.  Lilian  was  the  best  of  the  thirteen,  and  Lilian,  de¬ 
spite  the  number  and  variety  of  her  victories,  cannot  be  accounted 
a  first-class  mare.  Next  to  ber  may  be  mentioned  Bertram,  Miss 
To  to,  and  Polonaise,  tbe  North-country  Escort,  and  the  uncertain 
and  queer-tempered  Freeman.  The  latter  was  on  this  occasion  in 
the  hands  of  lordham,  and,  though  disappointed  more  than  once 
during  the  race,  was  so  delicately  handled  at  the  critical  moment 
as  to  snatch  the  victory  from  Bertram  and  Escort  just  when  they 
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•seemed  to  liave  it  at  their  mercy.  Bertram,  as  usual,  secured  a 
place,  and  he  lias  ruu  second  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  wear 
out  the  patience  of  any  owner.  Escort  did  well  enough  to  justify 
the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him  in  the  North,  but  the  positions 
attained  by  the  remainder  hardly  require  a  notice.  Tartine  won 
the  Drawing-room  Stakes  easily  from  Stray  Shot,  who  promises  to 
be  a  vastly  expensive  purchase  to  her  new  owner ;  and  Craig  Mil¬ 
lar’s  defeat  of  Earl  of  Dartrey  over  the  Craven  course  scarcely 
astonished  those  who  have  seen  that  neither  horse  is  to  be  relied 
on  two  days  running.  The  meeting  of  Lowlander,  Blenheim,  and 
Oxonian  in  the  Lennox  Stakes  was  highly  interesting,  and  though 
the  son  of  Dalesman  won  cleverly  at  the  finish,  he  had  to  gallop  liis 
best  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  Blenheim.  More  than  once  in  his  career 
has  Blenheim  tried  to  the  utmost  the  speed  of  Prince  Charlie,  and 
on  one  occasion  at  Ascot  it  will  be  remembered  that  he  fairly  beat 
the  mighty  son  of  Blair  Athol.  The  Findon  Stakes  fell  to  M.  de 
Fligny,  who  with  Farnese  swept  the  board  at  Goodwood  of  the 
chief  two-year-old  prizes ;  and  Activity  beat  Trappist  so  easily  in 
the  Bognor  Stakes  that,  had  she  started  for  the  Stewards’  Cup,  she 
must  have  been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  winner.  She  is  a  racing- 
like  filly,  and  although  by  an  unfashionable  sire  out  of  a  half- 
bred  mare,  she  was  snapped  up  at  a  large  price  directly  after  her 
second  victory  at  Goodwood. 

The  Cup  day  was  remarkable  for  the  length  of  the  programme, 
though  the  performance  by  no  means  came  up  to  the  promise.  A 
<lead  heat  for  the  Sussex  Stakes  between  the  Ravioli  colt  and 
Coltness  showed  that  Mr.  llouldsworth's  horse  was  lucky  to  win 
so  big  a  race  as  the  New  Stakes  at  Ascot ;  and  then  that  arrant 
rogue  Kidbrooke  won  the  Visitors’  Plate,  when  his  victory  was 
least  expected.  Half-a-mile  from  home  Kidbrooke  began  to  play 
his  old  tricks  and  stuck  his  toes  in  the  ground,  and  then  in  another 
moment  he  changed  his  mind  and  dashed  oft'  like  a  mad  horse, 
completely  overpowering  his  jockey.  Cat’s-eye  galloped  awjty  in 
such  style  from  Stray  Shot,  Horse-Chestnut,  Modena,  and 
Killiecrankie  in  the  Chichester  Stakes,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  failed  to  come  to  the  front  in  the  Stewards’ 
Gup  ;  and  Dreadnought  beat  the  provokinglv  uncertain  Earl  of 
Dartrey  for  the  three-year-old  Bentinck  Memorial.  Farnese  carried 
off  the  rich  Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  in  a  canter,  and  may  very 
likely  be  the  best  two-year-old  at  present  out.  The  two-year-old 
running,  however,  has  been  so  contradictory  up  to  the  present  time 
that  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is  much  first-class  form 
among  the  young  ones.  The  heroes  of  last  week,  however,  were 
unquestionably  Farnese  and  M.  de  Fligny.  It  was  quite  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  Goodwood  traditions  that  Polonaise  should  win  the 
four-year-old  Bentinck  Memorial  over  the  terrible  Queen’s  Plate 
•course  ;  for  Mr.  Bowes ’s  horses,  however  indifferently  they  may 
figure  in  the  great  two-year-old  and  three-year-old  contests,  have 
the  merit  of  improving  with  age,  and  the  rare  gift  of  being  able  to 
gallop  over  a  three-mile  course.  A  select  little  field  of  seven  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  for  the  coveted  trophy  of  the  week,  the  Good- 
wood  Cup  :  but  the  withdrawal  of  Marie  Stuart  and  the  absence 
of  Doncaster  robbed  the  race  of  much  of  its  interest.  In  their 
absence  Apology  seemed  to  have  it  at  her  mercy,  and  she  certainly 
looked  well  enough,  though  probably  she  has  been  indulged  in  her 
work  since  her  late  owner's  death.  She  was  opposed  by  Scamp 
and  Trent,  two  useful  wiry  horses,  bv  Kaiser,  who  also  looked  un¬ 
commonly  well,  by  the  game  and  racing-like  Aventuriere,  and  by 
two  three-year-olds  of  fair  pretensions,  Carnelion  and  Ladylove. 
The  pace  was  little  more  than  an  exercise  canter  for  the  first  mile 
and  a  half,  and  when  it  improved  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
Oaks  and  Leger  victor  of  1874  could  not  go  fast  enough.  She 
was  accompanied  in  her  retirement  by  Kaiser,  and  the  race  was 
then  left  to  four,  two  of  whom,  Carnelion  and  Trent,  were  beaten 
before  the  stand  was  reached.  A  good  struggle  ensued  between 
Scamp  and  Aventuriere,  the  former  showing  indisputable  gameuess  ; 
but  the  superior  quality  of  Lord  Ailesbury’s  mare  told  in  the  last 
few,  strides,  and  the  Cesarewiteh  winner  of  1874  gave  her  owner 
his  first  Goodwood  Cup  by  half  a  length.  No  victory  could  have 
been  more  popular,  and  though  Aventuriere  would  probably  have 
been  compelled  to  lower  her  colours  to  Doncaster  and  Marie  Stuart, 
she  is  quite  up  to  the  average  of  modern  cup  winners.  The  field 
also  was  as  good  as  can  be  expected  nowadays,  the  three-year- 
olds  only  being  badly  represented.  But  six  weeks  before  the  St. 
Leger  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  crack  three-year-olds  will 
stand  the  hazard  of  a  Gup  race. 

The  racing  on  the  last  day  began  with  the  Queen's  Plate, 
which  practically  ended  in  a  walk  over,  for  Kidbrooke,  who 
was  the  solitary  opponent  of  Lilian,  altogether  refused  to  go 
.so  long  a  journey  as  three  miles  and  five  furlongs,  and,  stopping 
in  the  middle,  was  rested  till  Lilian  rejoined  him  on  her  way 
back,  and  the  pair  then  cantered  home  at  their  leisure.  Eleven 
ran  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  Plate,  including  Blenheim,  Modena, 
Oxonian,  Dreadnought,  and  Horse  Chestnut;  but  Modena  was 
the  only  one  of  the  old  horses  who  could  make  any  fight  with 
the  last-named  speedy  son  of  Lord  Lyon,  who  won  at  the  end  by 
three  lengths.  Out  of  the  twenty-six  subscribers  to  the  Nursery 
Stakes,  a  race  which  in  former  years  has  provoked  some  good 
contests  at  Goodwood,  only  three  sent  representatives  to  the  post, 
and  M.  de  Fligny’s  two  opponents  might  as  well  have  remained 
at  home,  for  they  could  not  make  the  rapidly  improving  French 
horso  gallop.  A  good  field  of  seventeen  started  for  the  Chester¬ 
field  Clip,  and  Coomassie  made  up  for  her  disappointment  in  the 
Stewards’  Cup  bv  winning  in  very  handsome  style  from  Chieftain, 
who  was  second  in  the  Cambridgeshire  ol  1S74,  and  Tartine,  who 
finished  respectively  second  and  third.  Contrary  to  precedents, 


the  heavy  weights,  including  Thunder,  Bertram,  Trent,  and 
Spectator,  never  occupied  a  prominent  position  in  the  race ;  while 
Thuringian  Prince,  though  in  the  hands  of  Fordham,  showed  to 
as  little  advantage  as  his  stable  companion  Killiecrankie  on  two 
previous  days.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  bring  out  Fareham — 
who  had  been  a  great  favourite  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  Plate, 
but  had  failed  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  judge — a  second  time  in 
the  same  afternoon  ;  and  his  second  essay  was  even  more  disastrous 
than  the  first.  J ust  as  Coomassie  won  the  Chesterfield  after  being 
second  in  the  Stewards’ Cup,  so  Chieftain  carried  off  the  Goodwood 
Corinthian  Plate,  a  heavy-weight  handicap,  after  running  second 
in  the  Chesterfield.  His  victory,  however,  was  barely  gained  after 
a  desperate  struggle  with  Lady  Patricia,  who  has  an  unenviable 
knack  of  running  second,  old  Ashfield  securing  the  third  place. 
Finally,  the  Nassau  Stakes  fell  to  Spinaway,  who  had  no  trouble 
in  disposing  of  Confiance,  Maud  Victoria,  and  Skotzka,  and  who 
maintained  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  the  good  form  which  had 
been  shown  by  Lord  Falmouth’s  horses  generally  throughout  the 
four  days. 

The  course  at  Brighton  cannot  be  compared  for  a  moment  with 
that  at  Goodwood,  yet  the  capriciousness  of  public  favour  has 
made  the  Brighton  meeting  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the 
year.  While  at  Goodwood  it  was  difficult  to  get  fields  of  three 
or  four  to  contest  old-established  races  under  the  eyes  of 
Royalty,  there  was  hardly  a  race  at  Brighton  in  which  seven, 
eight,  or  nine  horses  did  not  take  part,  and  for  the  Marine  Stakes 
there  were  nineteen  runners,  for  the  Cliftonville  sixteen,  and  for 
the  Champagne  ten.  In  the  Corporation  Stakes  such  distinguished 
two-year-olds  as  Camelia,  Gilestone,  and  Levant  came  to  the 
post,  and  despite  her  7  lbs.  penalty,  Camelia  won  cleverly  from 
Gilestone,  who,  having  a  maiden  allowance,  ought  to  have  done 
better.  Levant,  good  mare  as  she  is  in  private,  is  disinclined  to 
try  in  public,  and  will  probably  never  forget  the  dressing  she 
received  at  Newmarket  when  Fordham  by  sheer  force  compelled 
her  just  to  win  the  July  Stakes  by  a  head.  Even  Fordham  will 
find  it  difficult  to  persuade  her  a  second  time  to  do  her  beet. 
Nine  ran  for  the  Brighton  Stakes,  including  Louise  Victoria, 
Trent,  Petition,  and  Lilian,  whose  legs  seem  able  to  endure  the 
almost  ceaseless  work  to  which  she  is  subjected.  A  fine  race 
between  Louise  Victoria  and  Trent,  both  of  the  same  age  and 
both  running  at  the  same  weights,  resulted  in  the  victory  of  Mr. 
Cartwright’s  mare.  The  Marine  Stakes  fell  to  Modena,  who  likes 
the  Brighton  course,  who  is  quite  indifferent  to  a  welter  weight, 
and  who  beat  Cat’s-eye,  Gleualmond,  and  the  largest  field  of  the 
meeting  with  great  ease.  She  also  won  the  Sussex  Welter  Handicap 
on  Wednesday,  carrying  1 1  st.  10  lbs.,  and  giving  3  st.  and  4  st. 
to  her  seven  antagonists.  For  the  Bevendean  Stakes  only  M.  de 
Fligny,  Levant,  and  Lucy  Ilawk  ran,  the  last-named  receiving 
11  lbs.  from  the  French  horse,  and  4  lbs.  from  Lord  Rosebery’s 
mare.  Lucy  Hawk  got  the  best  of  the  start,  and,  making  the 
most  use  of  her  advantage  in  the  weights,  went  oft'  with  a  great 
lead,  of  which  she  was  never  deprived,  Levant,  as  usual,  refusing 
to  make  an  effort  when  called  upon.  Marie  Stuart,  Louise 
Victoria,  Trent,  Kaiser,  and  Scamp  ran  for  the  Brighton  Cup, 
and  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Scottish  Chief  won  under  her  heavy 
weight  of  9  st.  10  lbs.  so  cleverly  as  to  show  what  a  certainty 
the  Goodwood  Cup  would  have  been  for  her  had  she  been  well 
enough  to  start.  Scamp,  who  was  a  good  second  at  Goodwood, 
and  gave  Aventuriere  some  trouble  to  shake  him  off,  could  never 
live  with  Marie  Stuart,  and  the  challenge  of  Louise  Victoria  was 
easily  met  by  Mr.  Crawfurd’s  mare,  while  Kaiser  and  Trent  were 
pulled  up  some  way  from  home.  The  latter  half  of  the  Sussex 
fortnight,  which  began  so  propitiously  on  Tuesday,  was  kept 
up  with  unabated  spirit  to  the  close  of  the  week ;  and  it  may 
fairly  be  said  that,  if  the  company  is  not  so  select  or  the  scene  so 
brilliant,  at  any  rate  the  sport  during  the  five  days  of  Brighton 
and  Lewes  meetings  quite  throws  the  racing  at  Goodwood  into  the 
shade. 


REVIEWS. 


JOYCE’S  IRISH  NAMES  OF  PLACES.* 

IV]’  0  class  of  men  better  deserve  every  kind  of  encouragement,  be- 
li  cause  none  have  to  struggle  against  greater  diiiicultiesand  temp¬ 
tations,  than  the  rational  school  of  Irish  antiquaries.  So  we  are  very 
glad  to  see  Mr.  Joyce  again  in  the  field  on  his  former  subject  of  Irish 
local  nomenclature.  He  has  the  gift  of  treating  his  subject  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  intelligible  and  interesting  even  to  those 
who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  the  Irish  language  or  of  Irish 
geography.  For  a  subject  of  this  kind,  when  treated  in  a  really 
intelligent  way,  has  an  interest  beyond  the  particular  laiiguage  and 
country  which  is  immediately  concerned ;  it  becomes  a  contribution 
to  the  general  history  of  nomenclature,  and  thereby  a  help  to  the 
illustration  of  several  remarkable  pages  in  the  history  of  the  human 
mind.  Whenever  the  Celtic  languages  or  Celtic  history  are  treated 
in  a  rational  way,  in  their  proper  relation  to  other-  languages  and 
other  history,  they  will  never  fail  to  have  their  value  and  interest 
freely  acknowledged  ;  it  is  only  because  of  the  nonsense  which  has 
been  so  largely  talked  about  them  that  they  have  ever  fallen  into 
discredit.  The  lecture  of  Professor  Geddes  on  the  Gaelic  language, 

*  The  Origin  and  History  of  Irish  Names  of  Places.  Second  Series.  Dl¬ 
l'.  W.  J  ovce,  LL.D.  Dublin  :  M'Ulashan  ik  Gill.  London  :  Whittaker  & 
Co.  1875. 
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which  we  reviewed  early  this  year,  is  an  instance  of  the  important 
results — important  results,  we  mean,  even  to  those  who  are  not 
Celtic  scholars — which  may  be  got  by  applying  a  rational  method 
to  the  Celtic  tongues.  And  what  great  results  may  be  dug  out 
of  the  mine  of  ancient  Irish  institutions  is  at  once  shown  by 
Sir  Henry  Maine's  last  volume.  In  the  same  way  Mr.  Joyce’s 
inquiries  often  throw  light  on  matters  beyond  the  immediate  range 
of  the  Irish  tongue.  Especially  when  we  remember  into  what 
close  collision  the  English  and  Irish  languages  have  been  brought, 
how  much  of  Irish  ground  has  been  occupied  by  English-speaking 
people,  and  how  large  a  part  of  the  Irish  nation  in  their  own  land 
have  adopted  the  English  language,  we  shall  at  once  see  how  much 
light  an  inquiry  like  this  may  throw  on  the  way  in  which  the  two 
tongues  influenced  one  another.  Most  Irish  names  have  an  Eng¬ 
lish  form ;  many  English  names  have  an  Irish  form ;  and  the 
number  of  native  Irish  words  which  have  been  adopted  into  the 
dialect  of  the  English-speaking  parts  of  Ireland  is  not  small.  This 
last  question  at  once  connects  itself  with  cases  of  the  same  kind  in 
other  languages.  The  Irish  infusion  which  has  made  its  way  into 
the  English  of  Ireland  exactly  answers  to  the  Gaulish  infusion 
which  made  itself  into  the  Latin  of  Gaul,  and  thereby  into  modern 
French.  It  is  a  subject  for  inquiry  what  is  the  relative  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  native  Celtic  infusion  in  the  two  cases.  In  French, 
as  every  philologer  knows,  the  number  of  Celtic  words  is  very 
small,  at  first  sight  amazingly  small.  Is  the  corresponding 
element  in  the  other  case  larger  ?  It  would  not  be  wonderful 
if  it  were  so.  Though  a  large  part  of  the  native  Irish  nation  has 
adopted  the  English  tongue,  they  have  not  adopted  English 
habits  and  feelings  to  anything  like  the  same  degree  in  which  the 
Gauls  adopted  Roman  habits  and  feelings.  It  would  be  no  more 
than  we  should  look  for  if  they  carried  with  them  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  native  words  into  the  acquired  tongue.  Mr.  Joyce, 
after  describing  the  use  of  an  Irish  word  in  local  nomenclature, 
often  adds  that  it  is  still  in  common  use,  even  with  those  who 
speak  English.  One  of  the  most  startling  cases  is  when  Mr.  Joyce 
explains  to  us  that  Druids  are  still  to  be  found  in  other  places 
besides  a  Welsh  Eisteddfod  and  a  dinner  to  the  members  for  the 
city  of  Oxford : — 

The  old  Celtic  word  for  a  druid  is  drui  [dree]  which  takes  a  d  in  the  end 
of  its  oblique  cases  (gen.  druad)  ;  the  Greek  and  Latins  borrowed  this  word 
from  the  Celts,  and  through  them  it  has  found  its  way  into  English  in  the 
form  dmid.  Notwithstanding  the  long  lapse  of  time  since  the  extinction 
of  druidism,  the  word  drui  is  still  a  living  word  in  the  Irish  language. 
Even  in  some  places  where  the  language  is  lost,  the  word  is  remembered  ; 
for  I  have  repeatedly  heard  the  English-speaking  people  of  the  south  apply 
the  term  shoundliree  ( sean-drui ,  old  druid)  to  any  crabbed,  cunning,  old- 
fashioned  looking  fellow.  This  very  term  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of 
Loughnashandree — the  lake  of  the  old  druids — a  very  small  lake  near  the 
head  of  Ardgroom  harbour,  south-west  of  Kenmare. 

The  odd  corruptions  of  Irish  names  on  English  lips  and  of 
English  names  on  Irish  lips  meet  us  in  every  page  of  Mr.  Joyce’s 
book.  He  has  a  chapter  on  Diminutives,  a  class  of  words  which 
in  Irish,  as  in  other  languages,  have  often  lost  their  diminutive 
force.  Words  like  the  Italian  sorella  form  an  obvious  instance. 
So  the  received  form  of  a  word  in  French  constantly  comes  from  a 
diminutive  form  in  Latin ;,  and  in  the  Swiss  dialect  of  German 
everything  is  spoken  of  in  a  diminutive  form  from  “  Kaiser 
Karli  ”  downwards.  Not  but  that  some  Irish  diminutives  are  real 
diminutives,  and  have  sometimes  found  their  way  into  EngVsh  in 
that  character.  A  “  squireen  ”  is  a  well-known  instance,  where  an 
Irish  diminutive  is  tacked  on  to  what,  as  far  as  Ireland  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  an  English  word.  When  an  Irish  child  in  a  story  is 
made  to  call  the  rooks  “  bii^leens,”  the  formation  is  exactly  the 
same,  though  the  strictly  diminutive  sense  is  not  quite  so  plain. 
But  what  the  Irish  have  done  to  English  words  in  themselves 
learning  to  speak  English,  they  have  also  done  to  Latin  words  in 
adopting  them  into  Irish.  Thus  an  is  an  Irish  diminutive  as  well 
as  the  better  known  in  or  een,  and  from  the  Latin  sanetus  was 
formed  santan,  as  if  we  were  to  talk  of  a  saintkin.  Then  a  place 
is  called  Killsantan  or  Killmosantan ;  it  gets  corrupted  into 
“Kill  St.  Anne,”  “St.  Anne's  Church,”  and  “St.  Anne's  Well,” 
and  lastly  a  neighbouring  house  gets  called  “  Anne  Mount.” 

Mr.  Joyce  has  a  chapter  on  “  Borrowed  Words,”  words  borrowed 
by  English  from  Irish,  and  words  borrowed  by  Irish  from  English. 
In  his  list  he  confines  himself  to  those  words  in  both  languages 
which  claim  a  place  in  his  own  subject  of  local  nomenclature ;  he 
confines  himself  also  to  words  which  are  still  in  use,  and  where  the 
borrowing  from  one  language  to  the  other  is  not  very  ancient. 
Boy,  for  instance,  a  truly  Irish  idea  certainly,  he  claims  as  an 
Irish  word  which  has  become  as  familiar  in  English  as  in  Irish,  or 
rather  which  lives  on  in  English  while  it  is  dying  out  in  Irish, 
for  there  it  seems  to  have  been  supplanted  by  the  derivative  from 
boyach.  That  boy  should  enter  into  Irish  nomenclature  is  not 
wonderful;  one  is  not  so  well  prepared,  not  only  to  find  the  familiar 
word  bother  claimed  as  Irish,  but  to  find  it  used  as  an  element  in 
Irish  names  and  places.  Bother,  according  to  Mr.  Joyce,  is  simply 
Irish  for  deaf,  bodhar.  “  To  turn  the  bothered  ear  to  a  person  ” 
seems  to  be  a  well-known  phrase  in  Ireland,  where  we  should  speak 
of  the  “  deaf  ear.”  If  bother  be  really  an  Irish  word,  we  have  had 
the  merit  of  keeping  the  sound  of  all  the  letters  of  the  ancient  Irish 
bodhar,  from  which,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Irish  language, 
the  thorn  has  fallen  out  in  Irish  pronunciation.  Mr.  Joyce  natu¬ 
rally  asks  why  a  glen  or  a  bridge  or  an  island  or  a  mill  should  be 
called  deaf ;  but  such  appears  to  be  the  case  with  several  objects 
of  those  kinds  in  Ireland,  whose  names  bear  in  modern  spelling  the 
sign  of  their  deafness  in  the  ending  bower.  Tory,  properly  tdruidhe 
— though  tdruidhe  is  to  the  ear,  by  the  law  just  mentioned, 


very  much  the  same  as  Tory — the  wo  I'd  which  first  meant  a  hunter, 
then  a  robber  or  outlaw,  then  a  supporter  of  Church  and  King,  is 
naturally  found  in  the  name  of  more  than  one  place  in  Ireland, 
and  it  also  lives  on  in  a  spoken  language,  in  a  sense  not  exactly 
the  same  as  it  bears  in  England.  A  nurse  will  call  a  naughty  child 
“a  young  Tory,”  much  as  we  have  heard  an  English  nurse  in 
the  same  case  speak  of  “  a  terrible  Turk.”  Barm-brack  is  quoted 
by  Mr.  Joyce  as  a  word  well  known  in  the  English  of  Ireland  to 
mean  a  certain  kind  of  cake,  but  the  word  has  not  found  its  way 
into  England.  The  first  syllable,  “  the  Irish  word  represented  in 
sound  by  baireen” — the  better  form  of  the  name  is  barreen-brack — 
“  is  bairyhin,  which  signifies  a  cake.”  The  name  is  sometimes 
applied  to  a  piece  of  land  of  a  round  shape ;  in  this  way  the  barreen 
has  found  its  way  into  local  nomenclature.  Among  the  English 
words  which  have  found  their  way  into  Irish  names  of  places,  Mr. 
Joyce  reckons  park,  in  the  form  of  pairc.  He  says,  “  It  exists  also 
in  the  Welsh,  but  it  is  probable  that  both  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish 
borrowed  it  from  the  Teutonic  dialects.”  Mr.  Earle,  it  will  be 
remembered,  sets  it  down  as  one  of  the  Welsh  words  which  have 
crept  into  English.  He  finds  it  both  in  Welsh  and  in  Breton,  and 
he  rejects  the  obvious  High-Dutch  cognate.  “  I  think  Forstemann 
(Ortsnamen,  p.  83)  is  mistaken  in  identifying  Park  with  adh. 
pfcrrich,  nhd.  pferch—  a  hurdle,  pen  for  cattle ;  except  in  so  far  as 
it  may  have  got  blended  with  the  Keltic  word.”  But  when  we 
find  parricus ,  parens  in  the  Ripuarian  and  continental  Anglian 
laws,  and  when  we  find  in  Notker’s  Psalms  “  Uzzer  dero  Gotes 
pare  werdent  sic  ferstozzen,”  one  is  perhaps  inclined  to  adopt  Mr. 
Joyce’s  history  of  the  word  rather  than  Mr.  Earle’s.  It  must  of 
course  be  understood  that,  both  in  Celtic  and  in  Teutonic,  the 
word  has  a  much  wider  sense  than  what  Mr.  Earle  calls  “  the 
modern  and  grandiose  use  ”  of  it.  In  all  these  cases  it  simply 
means  field  or  enclosure  of  any  Irind,  and  we  have  heard  it  sounded 
by  a  West-Saxon  witness  exactly  as  it  is  spelled  in  the  Chronicles 
under  the  year  918,  pearruc.  Among  the  other  English  words 
which  have  given  names  to  Irish  places,  Mr.  J oyce  reckons  Earl, 
in  the  form  of  Jarla.  The  word,  he  says,  “  was  borrowed  into 
Irish  at  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  invasion  ” ;  would  it  not 
rather  have  come  earlier  with  the  Danes  ?  At  any  rate  the  Irish 
form,  like  the  Scottish  Yerl,  seems  to  point  to  the  living  on  of  the 
older  sound  alike  of  the  English  Eorl  and  of  the  Danish  Jarl. 

Mr.  Joyce  has  several  chapters  on  English  and  Irish  personal 
and  family  names  and  nicknames,  when  he  says,  “  no  people  in  the 
world  are,  I  believe,  so  given  to  nicknames  as  the  Irish,  unless 
erhaps  tbe  Scotch.”  Surely  the  Italians  ought  to  be  excepted 
efore  all  other  people.  Mr.  Joyce  thus  explains  the  special  pre¬ 
valence  of  nicknames  in  Ireland  and  Scotland : — 

The  propensitj7  of  the  Irish  and  Scotch  for  nicknames  may,  I  think,  he 
explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  tradition  of  personal  names  being  significant 
and  descriptive  still  remains  fresh  on  the  minds  of  the  people  ;  and  that 
many  of  the  names  themselves  retained  their  significance — that  is,  they 
were  living,  intelligible  words — as  long  as  the  people  continued  to  speak  the 
Celtic  language. 

In  comparing  the  Irish  names  with  the  Norman  and  English 
names  which  have  come  in  alongside  of  them,  we  must  allow  not 
only  for  the  mutual  corruption  which  always  takes  place  in  such 
cases,  but  also  for  the  working  of  that  special  law  of  the  Irish  lan¬ 
guage  which,  as  we  have  seen,  makes  certain  letters  silent  in  the 
middle  of  a  word : — 

The  Irish  language  does  not  admit  to  such  an  extent  as  the  Teutonic 
languages,  of  the  union  of  two  or  more  consonants  in  pronunciation,  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  a  vowel  sound.  Where  such  combinations  occurred 
in  an  English  or  Danish  name,  the  Irish  often  omitted  some  of  the  conso¬ 
nants  ;  or  if  they  were  committed  to  writing  by  Irish  scribes,  the  letters 
were  inserted,  but  under  aspiration,  which  indicated  their  partial  or  total 
omission  in  pronunciation.  Thus  the  Danish  name  Godfrey,  which  rvas 
occasionally  adopted  into  Irish  families,  is  written  by  the  Four  Masters 
Gothfraith,  which  would  indicate  the  suppression  in  pronunciation  of  the 
d  (or  of  th  which  replaces  it  in  the  Irish  form)  : — Gothfraith,  pronounced 
Goffry.  But  in  actual  use  by  speakers,  the  f  was  also  generally  aspirated 
and  consequently  omitted  ;  and  the  name  is  exhibited  so  curtailed  in  Derry- 
gorry  in  Monaghan  (near  the  village  of  Aughnacloy),  Gorry’s  or  Godfrey’s 
oak  wood ;  and  in  Mullatigorrv  in  the  parish  of  Tedavnet,  same  county, 
the  hill-summit  ( mulla )  of  Godfrey’s  house. 

Geoffrey  by  the  same  process  becomes  Sherry  or  Sheara,  and  as  the 
Irish  has  no  sound  like  our  soft  g,  Georye  becomes  Shoresha,  a 
fitting  punishment  for  the  original  error  of  softening  the  Gammas 
in  rewpyios.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  strange  fashion  of 
identifying  genuine  Irish  names  with  names  with  which  they  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  Thus  v»~e  have  the  great  and  ancient  Irish 
name  JEdh,  the  sound  of  which  however  is  simply  that  of  the  first 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  but  which  is  said  to  be  cognate  with  the 
Gaulish  JEdui,  the  brothers  of  the  Romans.  “  Those  who  write  in 
Latin  use  the  form  Aidus,  and  in  English  it  is  always  made  Hugh, 
which,”  Mr.  Joyce  truly  observes,  “  is  a  Teutonic  name  with  an 
entirely  different  signification.”  So  Aenyus  “  is  still  in  use  as  a 
personal  name,  but  nearly  always  changed  to  riEneas.”  So 
again: — 

From  Bran,  son  of  Maehnordha  (king  of  Leinster,  slain  in  the  battle  of 
Clontarf),  arc  descended  the  family  of  O’Brain,  who  now  generally  call 
themselves  O’Byrne,  or  more  generally  Byrne,  sometimes  more  correctly 
O’Brin,  and  occasionally  Burn,  Byrnes,  Burns,  Brin,  and  sometimes  even 
Byron. 

The  Sfots  in  Irish  still  keep  the  ancient  name  of  Albanach,  which 
is  found  in  some  names  of  places.  The  Welshman  is  still,  as  he 
ought  to  be,  Breathnach.  That  we  are  ourselves  Sassonach 
is  one  of  the  great  facts  of  ethnical  nomenclature.  Mr.  Joyce 
adds : — 

The  word  Sassonach  is  still  used  in  the  spoken  language,  hut  it  is  now 
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generally  understood  to  mean  a  Protestant,  and  it  is  commonly  used  in 
an  offensive  sense;  but  these  shades  of  meaning  are  vulgar  and  very 
modern. 

Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  working  of  the  same  law  by  which 
Hindu  and  Parsee,  in  themselves  merely  national  names,  have 
become  the  names  of  religions,  and  by  which  not  so  long  ago 
Englishmen  called  all  Mahometans  “  Turks,”  and  sometimes  even 
spoke  of  Islam  as  “  Turkism.”  Just  in  the  same  way,  the  modern 
Greek,  till  he  took  up  again  the  forgotten  name  of  "E Wrjv, 
called  himself  'Pcogalos  or  Xpttmavds  as  interchangeable  names. 


LAST  LETTERS  FROM  EGYPT.* 

THERE  is  always  a  little  difficulty  in  dealing  with  a  posthu¬ 
mous  publication,  and  when  the  author  is  a  lady  the  difficulty 
is  increased.  Death,  like  charity,  not  only  covers  a  multitude  of 
sins,  but  imparts  a  fictitious  value  to  positive  merits.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  are  not  disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of 
publishing  the  last  letters  which  Lady  Duff  Gordon  ever  wrote  in 
the  country  which  certainly  helped  to  prolong  her  life,  though  it 
•witnessed  her  death  and  now  holds  her  remains.  But  while  we 
welcome  the  Last  Letters  from  Egypt,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why  the  other  half  of  the  volume  should  be  taken 
up  with  “  Letters  from  the  Cape.”  They  are  not  choice  legacies 
or  unexpected  windfalls.  They  date  fifteen  years  back,  and  they 
have  already  been  given  to  the  public  in  Mr.  F.  Galton's  edition  of 
Vacation  Tourists  and  Notes  of  Travel,  in  the  year  1864,  in  com¬ 
pany  with  Mr.  II.  B.  Tristram's  Winter  Ride  in  Palestine,  Mr.  W. 
G.  Clark’s  Poland,  Mrs.  Lubbock’s  Ancient  Shell  Mounds  of  Den¬ 
mark,  and  other  interesting  papers.  The  “  Letters  from  the 
Cape  ”  in  Mr.  Galton’s  compilation  are  introduced  by  a  short  pre¬ 
face  by  Mrs.  Austin,  the  mother  of  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  wherein 
the  genuineness  and  frankness  of  the  narrative,  as  well  as  the  writer’s 
sympathy  with  feeble,  subject,  and  uncivilized  people,  are  dwelt 
on  to  justify  the  publication.  In  the  present  volume  no  particular 
reasons  whatever  are  assigned,  and  we  can  only  suppose  that  it  was 
thought  desirable  to  swell  the  volume  to  an  orthodox  bulk.  How¬ 
ever, "we  accept  the  bequest,  and  do  not  quarrel  with  an  introduc¬ 
tion  of  forty  pages  which  gives  the  parentage,  life,  and  habits  of 
one  who,  to  mental  gifts,  personal  attractions,  and  literary  at¬ 
tainments,  united  a  wonderful  power  of  entering  into  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  prejudices  of  aliens,  and  of  leading  them  like  captives  in 
her  train.  The  events  of  Lady  Duff  Gordon’s  life  were  simple 
and  few.  Her  father  was  the  well-known  John  Austin,  the 
writer  on  Jurisprudence.  To  his  residence  in  Germany,  in  connexion 
with  his  profession,  his  daughter  owed  that  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  German  literature  and  language  which  enabled  her  to 
translate  into  English  some  very  excellent  authors.  Her  marriage 
with  Sir  Alexander  Dull' Gordon  took  place  in  1 840,  when  she  was 
only  nineteen  years  of  age  ;  and  before  and  after  that  event  she 
seems  to  have  lived  in  a  choice  circle  of  intellectual  friends 
and  acquaintances,  comprising,  with  others,  the  Mills,’  Luttrell, 
the  late  Marquess  of  Lansdowne,  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  Eliot 
Warburton,  and  occasionally  such  remarkable  foreigners  as  Dwar- 
kanath  Tagore,  Leopold  Ranke,  Heine,  and  the  late  Emperor  of  the 
French.  We  may  remark  that  the  world  is  hardly  concerned  to 
know  that  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  was  usually  addressed  by  Lady  Duff 
Gordon  as  “  Bun  Don”  or  Brother  John.  Viewed  either  as  poli¬ 
tical  economist,  philosopher,  member  of  Parliament,  or  social  re¬ 
former,  in  all  of  which  capacities  he  attained  distinction  of  some 
kind,  there  was  nothing  playful  or  socially  attractive  about  Mr.  Mill. 
We  should  be  much  surprised  if  a  treatise  on  nicknames  or  nuijce 
were  discovered  in  his  papers,  and  we  set  no  special  value  on  any 
pet  abbreviation  by  which  this  rather  dreary  prophet  was  known 
either  at  Esher  or  in  Queen's  Square,  Westminster.  Neither, 
again,  was  it  necessary  to  make  three  separate  references  to  a  ballad 
which,  when  sung  bv  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  seems  to  have  tickled  the 
fancy  of  Heinrich  Heine.  Doubtless,  the  fate  of  a  certain  Ladye 
Alice  and  her  humble  lover  Giles  Collins  may  have  been  very 
pathetical  when  set  to  music  and  cleverly  sung,  but  there  is  no  pathos 
in  the  announcement  that,  after  the  sad  finale,  a  certain  parson 
“  licked  up  the  gruel  ”  of  which  the  ill-fated  and  high-born  damsel 
had  only  drunk  one  spoonful.  It  has  been  often  remarked  that  in 
the  present  state  of  literary  criticism  there  is  no  room  for  a  despot 
like  Dr.  Johnson.  But,  for  all  that,  one  of  his  trenchant  sayings 
seems  to  be  very  much  needed  in  a  coterie  which  could  treasure  up, 
as  valuable,  twaddling  anecdotes  of  this  sort. 

These  letters  from  Egypt,  now  published  for  the  first  time,  have 
a  charm  and  a  novelty  of  their  own  which  make  us  willing 
to  forget  these  slight  violations  of  good  taste.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is  hardly  anJallusion  in  them,  from  first  to  last,  to  the  Egypt 
of  hieroglyphics,  of  Herodotus,  of  colossal  statues,  and  of  mysteries 
as  remote  as  the  Book  of  Exodus.  Boulak,  Luxor,  and  Thebes 
more  than  once  head  the  chapters ;  but  Lady  Duff  Gordon  has,  out 
of  her  wanderings  up  and  down  the  river,  created  a  new  Egypt  of 
her  own.  She  introduces  us  to  the  household  of  the  Sheikh.  She 
is  a  proficient  in  the  language  of  the  Reis  and  the  boatmen,  and 
can  catch  the  song  of  the  crew  when  they  drag  the  Dahabieh 
against  stream  at  the  rate  of  some  two  miles  an  hour,  and  chant 
the  return  of  the  bridegroom  to  his  bride.  We  think  it  was 
Thackeray  who  remarked  that,  on  his  first  visit  to  Aleppo  or 
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Damascus,  he  did  really  catch  a  few  glimpses  of  the  Arabian 
Nights,  but  that,  on  a  second  attempt,  the  whole  romance  vanished, 
as  it  needs  must  do  in  narrow,  dusty  streets,  plagued  with  swarms 
of  flies  and  beggars  suffering  from  every  variety  of  ophthalmic 
disease.  Now  Lady  Duff  Gordon  never  rhapsodizes  about  the 
Alif  Leila,  nor  does  she  discern  the  Vizier  Giaffar  in  some  Sheikh- 
al-Balad ;  but  she  brings  before  us  sights  and  scenes  which  show 
that  Mohammedanism  has  in  some  respects  not  much  altered  since 
the  days  of  the  Khalifs.  Something  rises  to  the  surface  near  the 
boat  as  the  Reis  was  sounding  with  a  pole.  It  turns  out  to  be 
the  dead  body  of  a  woman,  and  the  crew,  seeing  the  silver  brace¬ 
lets  untouched,  at  once  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  this  “  one 
more  unfortunate,  weary  of  breath,”  was  not  the  victim  of  robbers 
or  common  murderers,  but  had  been  strangled  by  her  father  for  in¬ 
continence  or  infidelity.  The  reader  may  imagine  that  the  boatmen 
would  have  him  brought  to  justice.  Nothing  of  the  kind  occurs. 
They  at  once  pray  compassionately  for  the  unhappy  parent  who  was 
compelled,  from  motives  of  honour,  “  to  whiten  his  face  ”  in  this 
way.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  there  was  neither  shame  to  be 
hidden  nor  foul  stain  to  be  washed  off’,  inasmuch  as  the  poor  woman 
had  been  accidentally  drowned.  Another  story,  however,  ad¬ 
mitted  of  no  such  favourable  interpretation.  Two  dead  bodies 
hitched  in  the  anchor  chain.  They  were  Circassians,  mother  and 
son,  and  not,  as  might  have  been  imagined,  the  wife  and 
the  paramour.  The  mother  had  taken  the  young  man  to  visit 
a  slave  girl,  the  wife  of  an  officer.  The  husband,  to  quote  Lady 
Duff  Gordon’s  own  words,  “caught  them,  killed  them,  tied  them 
together,  and  flung  them  into  the  Nile.”  He  then  gave  himself 
up  to  the  police,  when  all  was  very  properly  “  hushed  up,”  although 
“these  sort  of  things  happen  every  day.”  Something  of  the 
writer's  influence  over  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact 
must  have  been  due  to  the  simplicity  of  her  domestic  habits.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  piles  of  sardines  in  tin,  potted  meats,  and  preserved 
soups  with  which  Englishmen  are  wont  to  load  their  Nile  boats, 
she  was  contented  with  Arab  fare.  A  dish  or  two  of  fowl  or 
stewed  meat,  a  pile  of  rice,  some  bread,  and  a  few  dates,  composed 
her  usual  meals.  Occasionally  she  was  indulged  with  a  kind  of  maca¬ 
roni  ;  or  with  calves’  feet  put  in  an  earthen  pan,  seasoned  with  herbs, 
and  baked  in  the  bread  oven  ;  or  with  clotted  cream,  which  in  the 
letters  is  called  “  kishta,”  but  which,  we  suspect,  is  occasionally 
known  as  “  yaourt,”  and  largely  eaten  all  over  the  East.  But  even 
Lady  Duff  Gordon  could  not  escape  the  charge  of  extravagance  for 
requiring  a  few  sauce-boats  and  pie-dishes,  and  one  honest  Effendi, 
who  may  be  somewhat  akin  to  Mr.  Kinglake’s  celebrated  Pasha,  when 
amazed  attlae  preparations  for  the  Nile  journey,  was  still  more  scanda¬ 
lized  by  an  account  of  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  the  Alexandrian 
merchants,  who,  said  one  of  the  servants,  required  “  for  each  soul  ” 
“  seven  plates  of  all  sorts,  seven  knives  and  seven  forks,  and  seven 
spoons  large  and  small,  and  seven  different  glasses  for  wine,  and 
beer,  and  water.”  We  have  not  room  for  many  more  of  these  charac¬ 
teristic  anecdotes,  and  must  refer  readers  to  the  book  itself.  We  can 
well  understand  that  the  writer’s  fame  spread  from  the  river-bank 
to  the  clusters  of  clay  huts  termed  villages,  as  the  Sitti-al-Kabir,  or 
great  lady ;  that  she  was  saluted  respectfully  by  grave  Kazis  ;  that 
attendants  submitted  to  moderate  chastisement  at  her  behest, 
without  drawing  knives  or  running  away ;  that  she  was  applied  to 
by  Egyptian  ladies  for  the  loan  of  her  camp-stools,  umbrellas,  and 
side-saddle ;  and  that  merchants  were  williug  to  pay  something  for 
a  passage  down  the  river  on  her  boat. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Lady  Duff  Gordon  that  her  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  interior  of  households,  her  admiration  for  the 
better  parts  of  the  native  character,  and  her  friendly  intercourse 
with  Moollahs  and  Moulavis  never  blind  her  to  the  intensely 
Oriental  character  of  the  administration  in  the  Delta  of  the  Nile. 
No  advanced  M.P.  taking  notes  of  Egypt  in  winter  for  a  speech  in 
Parliament  in  the  ensuing  spring,  no  travelling  partner  in  a  great 
Manchester  house  who  holds  it  to  be  the  Pasha’s  business  to  make 
the  desert  sprout  everywhere  with  cotton  plants,  and  who  is  de¬ 
termined  that  his  city  shall  dictate  the  commercial  legislation  of 
the  year,  ever  drew  a  more  vivid  picture  of  grinding  taxation  from 
his  own  consciousness  or  his  limited  observation  than  Lady  Duff 
Gordon  has  done  from  the  abundance  of  her  resources.  The  system 
of  forced  labour  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave  us 
in  wonderment  how  any  fields  can  be  tilled.  From  Keneh  alone 
25,000  men  were  taken  to  work  for  sixty  days  without  food  or 
pay,  which  we  know  the  builders  of  the  Pyramids  were  not.  Sub¬ 
stitutes  could  only  be  had  at  exorbitant  prices.  Men  so  hurried 
away  from  their  homes  died  rapidly  from  cold,  exposure,  and  scanty 
food.  Of  course  camels  fared  no  better  than  human  beings.  And 
one  small  district  was  mulcted  to  the  amount  of  6,000  purses,  or 
18,000/.,  on  this  head  alone.  Yet,  while  works  advanced  without 
disbursements,  pensions  and  salaries  were  three  months  in  arrears, 
and  the  common  soldiers  were  never  paid  at  all.  The  sole  evidence 
of  governing  power  was  afforded  by  the  invention  of  new  taxes. 
Besides  camels  and  horses,  the  very  donkeys  and  sheep  were  made 
to  contribute ;  and  there  were  taxes  on  the  existence  of  an  animal 
in  the  field,  and  on  its  transfer  by  sale  in  the  market,  and  on 
charcoal,  butter,  and  salt.  Respectable  men  offered  Lady  Duff 
Gordon  one-half  of  their  standing  crop  of  wheat  if  she  would  only 
then  and  there  pay  half  their  taxes.  Headmen  of  districts  remained 
in  prison  for  failure  to  collect  the  impost  levied  on  their  villages. 
In  some  places,  men,  summoned  to  the  corvee,  preferred 
to  harvest  their  green  crops  before  their  departure;  and  in 
addition  to  hard  work  with  the  hoe  and  the  reaping-hooks,  their 
religion  compelled  them  to  go  through  450  rekahs  or  prostrations 
on  the  Mohammedan  Sunday.  The  consequences  of  this  oppres- 
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sion  cleared  the  country  not  only  of  men  and  asses,  hut  even  of 
hawks,  vultures,  and  birds  of  prey.  There  was  nothing-  to  spare 
for  the  mere  “  hangers-on  ”  of  social  life.  From  this  account  of 
universal  misgovernment  we  should  he  inclined  to  exempt  the 
alterations  effected  in  Cairo  itself.  It  may  he  that  houses  in  that 
city  have  been  knocked  down  to  make  room  for  new  streets,  while 
the  owners  get  no  compensation  ;  hut  those  who  recollect  the 
capital  of  Lower  Egypt  some  thirty  years  ago  will  acknowledge 
that  a  fine  square  and  broad  avenues  may  he  improvements  on  the 
arctus  vicorum  inflexm  where  two  donkeys  could  not  go  abreast. 
Nor  must  we  despise  the  possible  admission  of  light  and  air  into 
alleys  which  had  been  for  years  the  nursery-beds  of  contagion  and 
disease. 

W  e  were  told,  in  the  first  volume  of  these  letters,  published  in 
1865,  that  the  Arabic  names  and  expressions  had  been  corrected 
hv  an  eminent  Oriental  scholar  “  no  less  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  people  than  with  the  language  of  Egypt.”  "VVe  appre¬ 
hend  Mr.  Palgrave  to  he  the  person  indicated.  W e  are  not  quite 
certain  whether  the  same  skilled  revision  has  been  applied  iii  the 
present  instance,  but  explanations  are  wanting,  and  the  pronuncia- 
ation  of  several  words  must  he  taken  as  peculiar  to  Cairo  and 
Egypt.  JLazir,  meaning  “  ready,”  is  pronounced  h/rafer.  For 
Jumma,  a  total ,  or  an  assembly,  Gemma  is  substituted ;  and  a 
word  which  we  take  to  be  Saudagar,  originally  meaning  merchant, 
becomes  Howagar,  or  gentleman.  Bakloweh  we  imagine  to  he  a 
miscellaneous  dish  of  meat  and  flour,  sometimes  seasoned  with 
dates  and  milk ;  possibly,  baMlat  is  intended.  The  Mereessah  is 
the  African  beer,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  in  Sir  Samuel  Baker’s 
Ismailia.  Fateerah  is,  we  believe,  a  dish  of  paste,  hastily  served 
up  with  meat.  Ameer-el-Moor-neneen  is  obviously  a  misprint 
for  Ameer-al-Mominin,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful.  The 
rabab  is  something  between  a  rebeck  and  a  violin,  and  there  are 
other  expressions  which  require  a  note,  and  of  which  we  are  not 
quite  certain. 

The  second  part  of  this  volume  may  be  dealt  with  sum¬ 
marily.  The  observation  of  the  writer  was  just  as  keen  at 
the  Cape  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  The  dry,  exhilarating- 
climate  of  South  Africa,  the  luscious  grapes  and  peaches, 
the  last  survivors  of  the  Hottentot  race,  the  simplicity  of  the 
-old  Dutch  colonists,  the  “  spans  ”  or  teams  of  mules,  the  breeds  of 
fine  oxen,  the  horses  that  carry  ponderous  Boers  over  indifferent 
roads  for  days  together,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  and  sixty  miles  a  day — 
on  these  and  similar  topics  the  writer's  descriptive  vivacity  never 
fails.  But  the  chief  value  of  the  book  consists  in  its  evidence  of 
the  magic  of  sympathy.  Aliens  and  fatalists,  coerced  by  the  stick, 
worried  by  the  tax-gatherer,  and  often  misunderstood  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  voluntarily  bowed  down  with  something  almost  approaching 
to  chivalry  before  a  woman  who  had  a  kindly  glance  and  a  sym¬ 
pathizing  word  for  every  Ahmed  and  Mustafa.  Indian  adminis¬ 
trators  know  very  well  that  natives  in  uncivilized  provinces  will 
■endure  anything  and  go  anywhere  for  a  ruler  who  governs  like  a 
despot,  but  takes  the  trouble  to  interpret  the  feelings  and  to  study 
the  character  of  his  subjects.  But  here  we  have  a  lady  who 
might  have  ruled  a  large  district  by  the  people's  choice.  We 
should  have  been  glad  of  a  few  sentences  to  explain  exactly 
how  Lady  Duff  Gordon  acquired  her  knowledge  of  the  Arabic 
language,  probably  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  the  Semitic  tongues. 
And  we  lay  down  the  hook  with  regret  that  no  more  light  will 
be  thrown  on  the  interior  of  an  Arab  household  or  on  the  mal¬ 
administration  of  a  fine  province  by  one  who  to  something  of  the 
insight  of  Mr.  Palgrave  added  the  descriptive  power  which 
reminds  us  of  the  first  and  best  portion  of  Miss  Eden’s  Indian  cor¬ 
respondence. 


JACOX’S  SHAKSPEARE  DIVERSIONS.* 

IF  this  book  had  been  called  Jaco.r  Diversions  instead  of  Shak¬ 
speare  Diversions,  the  title  would  have  been  much  nearer  the 
mark.  Its  author,  or  compiler  rather,  is  evidently  a  man  of  ex¬ 
tended  and  promiscuous  reading,  and  a  singularly  industrious  and 
methodical  noter-down  and  classifier  of  every  passage  that  strikes 
his  fancy.  The  clerks  at  Mudie’s  must  groan  over  the  multitude 
of  entries  required  for  Jacox,  Francis,  and  he  must  have  had  as 
many  amanuenses  as  Southey  to  keep  pace  with  the  incessant 
demands  for  transcribers.  Under  such  a  continual  process  of 
acquisition  his  pigeon-holes  must  long  ere  this  have  become  filled 
to  the  mouth,  and  his  commonplace  books  bursting  with  repletion, 
if  he  had  not  from  time  to  time  hit  upon  some  scheme  for  giving 
back  to  the  public  a  portion  of  their  contents.  Belief  of  some  kind 
appears  to  be  necessary  every  second  year.  Cues  from  all  Quarters 
removed  the  plethora  of  1871;  the  oppressed  breathing  of  1873 
was  met  by  At  Nightfall  and  Midnight;  and  the  threatened 
apoplexy  of  1875  has  been  made  to  give  way,  at  least  temporarily, 
by  Shakspeare  Diversions.  In  time  every  man  becomes  his  own 
doctor,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  from  the  preface  that  Mr.  Jacox  is 
preparing  himself  for  further  remedial  measures  in  1877. 

We  had  hinted  that  the  title  might  have  been  improved  before 
we  observed  that  our  objection  had  been  anticipated  by  the  author 
himself,  under  a  threat  against  any  caviller,  such  as  old  Gifford 
shook  in  terrorcm  over  the  head  of  the  offender  who  should  dare  in 
future  to  lift  up  his  voice  in  favour  of  Drummond  of  Hawthomden. 


*  Shakespeare  Diversions:  a  Medley  of  Motley  T Pear.  By  Francis 
Jacox,  Autlior  of  “  At  Nightfall  an  1  Midnight,”  “  Cues  from  all  Quarters,” 
&c.  London  :  Daldy,  Isbister,  &  Co. 


In  the  stern  old  critic’s  case  the  words  could  only  proceed  from  the 
“  lips  of  hopeless  idiotism — longa  manantia  labra  saliva  ” ;  but  Mr. 
Jacox,  as  might  be  expected,  is  less  vigorous  in  his  denunciation. 
“  That  these  Diversions  are  not  very  diverting — it  were  churlish 
by  anticipation  to  grudge  to  gentle  Dulness,  that  dearly  loves  a 
joke,  one  so  mild  and  mediocre  as  that ;  so  ready-made  and  second¬ 
hand  ;  so  obvious,  and  so  obviously  small.  The  title  may  indeed 
seem  a  ready-made  invitation  to  that  jest.”  As  Mr.  Jacox  says 
that  the  joke  is  “  second-hand,”  we  wish  he  had  told  us  the  occa¬ 
sion  on  which  it  was  first  perpetrated.  The  only  similar  name  we 
can  call  to  mind  is  the  Diversions  of  Parley ,  and  any  man  is  little 
to  be  envied  who  failed  to  find  entertainment  of  a  very  high  kind 
in  the  sparkling  disquisitions  of  the  acute  and  philosophical  son  of 
the  “  Turkey  Merchant.”  But  we  are  not  certain  after  all  whether 
Perversions  of  Shakspeare  would  not  be  a  still  more  appropriate 
name  than  that  which  we  at  first  suggested.  To  justify  this  let  us 
endeavour  to  explain  what  appears  to  us  to  have  been  Mr.  Jacox's 
plan  of  proceeding.  Having,  as  we  before  said,  accumulated  a  vast 
amount  of  cuttings,  and  pasted  them  down  alphabetically  in  the 
fashion  of  a  catalogue-maker,  he  hit  upon  the  notable  device  of 
hunting  out  in  the  pages  of  the  inexhaustible  and  much  enduring 
Shakspeare  the  first  passage  which  contained  any  allusion  to  the 
heading  under  which  each  batch  of  his  extracts  was  classified,  and 
then,  converting  that  passage  into  a  beast  of  burden,  he  saddled  it 
with  as  much  of  the  “  motley  wear,”  or  rather  “  motley  ware,”  as 
in  decency  it  could  be  made  to  carry.  In  this  way  the  work  may 
be  described  as  the  converse  of  Mr.  Hazlitt’s  Shakspeare' s  Library. 
In  the  one  we  have  all  the  writers  presented  to  us  whom  Shak¬ 
speare  may  have  read ;  in  the  other  all  the  writers  who  may  have 
read  Shakspeare. 

We  cannot  give  a  better  specimen  of  Mr.  Jacox’s  method  than 
in  his  selection  of  Hotspur’s  description  of  “  that  neat,  trimly- 
dressed  lord,  who  came  mincingly  to  him  when  the  fight  was 
done,  and  so  exasperated  the  wounded  warrior,  spent  by  hard 
fighting,  with  his  fopperies  and  affectations.”  Now  here  the 
whole  effect  depends  upon,  and  is  produced  by,  the  particular  time 
at  which  the  lord  made  his  approach,  and  the  particular  mood  in 
which  he  found  the  fiery  warrior.  Had  the  circumstances  been 
different,  both  his  fopperies  of  person  and  affectations  of  con¬ 
versation  might  have  been  viewed  in  an  exactly  opposite  manner. 
The  poet  invented  the  details  to  illustrate  and  develop  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Hotspur,  not  as  indicating  his  own  ideas  of  the  character¬ 
izing  marks  of  a  ‘‘  would-be  warrior  ”  and  a  “  drawing-room 
carpet-knight,”  according  to  the  headings  of  Mr.  Jacox’s  pages. 
Indeed,  Shakspeare  knew  human  nature  too  well,  and  lived  in  an 
age  when  there  was  too  much  both  of  heroism  and  of  puppy¬ 
ism  to  suppose  for  an  instant  that  'there  was  anything  in¬ 
compatible  or  even  incongruous  in  the  co-existence  of  the 
two  in  the  same  person.  When  the  great  Queen  had  grown 
old  and  banished  looking-glasses  from  her  sight,  we  may  be  sure 
that  her  idea  of  “a  man”  became  considerably  more  artificial 
than  when  it  had  originally  been  formed  at  the  Court  of  her  grave 
young  brother.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  was  altogether  unrivalled 
in  getting  at  the  true  spirit  of  any  time,  has  well  illustrated  this 
in  his  first  introduction  of  the  youthful  Raleigh.  He  represents 
him  as  clad  in  the  gayest  habit  used  by  persons  of  quality  at  +he 
period,  a  richly  laced  and  embroidered  crimson  velvet  cloak,  with 
a  hat  of  the  same  material,  encircled  with  a  gold  chain  turned 
three  times  round  it,  and  secured  by  a  medal.  His  hair,  too,  was 
most  carefully  combed  upwards,  and  his  ears  were  pierced  to  receive 
a  pair  of  pearl  earrings.  If  in  this  attire  even  Walter  Raleigh  had 
presented  himself  to  Harry  Hotspur 

When  he  was  dry  with  rage  and  extreme  toil, 

Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  his  sword, 

we  are  afraid  he  would  have  been  spoken  of  as  contemptuously  as 
King  Henry’s  messenger.  It  happens  curiously  enough  that  Mr. 
Jacox  has  penetrated  with  his  scissors  into  the  very  scene  of  Kenil- 
ivorth  to  which  we  have  above  referred,  but,  as  the  description 
of  Raleigh  would  not  in  the  least  answer  his  present  purposes, 
he  chooses  for  his  clipping  a  cynical  remark  of  the  rough  old  soldier, 
the  Earl  of  Sussex.  What  Mr.  Jacox  would  have  us  to  understand 
is  that  Shakspeare  and  all  other  eminent  writers  have  united  in  re¬ 
presenting  men  of  apparently  feminine  habits  as  being  ipso  facto 
contemptible  as  soldiers.  In  this  view  we  suppose  he  would  have 
anticipated  an  immediate  “  skedaddle  ”  from  the  three  hundred 
young  Lacedaemonians  whom  the  spies  of  Xerxes  found  combing 
out  their  long  hair  in  the  morning  sun  in  the  defiles  of  Thermopylae  ; 
and  he  of  course  altogether  ridicules  Mr.  Tennyson’s  idea  that  the 
engaging  youth  who  has  passed  his  life  measuring  out  ribbon  to 
ladies  would,  in  the  event  of  “  the  enemy’s  fleet  coming  yonder 
round  by  the  hill,” 

leap  from  his  counter  and  till, 

And  strike,  if  he  could,  were  it  but  with  his  cheating  yard-wand  home. 

The  letter  in  which  a  certain  Robert  Olive  orders  “  two  hundred 
shirts,  the  best  and  finest  that  can  he  got  for  love  or  money,” 
must  be  a  felonious  invention  of  Sir  John  Malcolm’s  ;  and  Colonel 
Gurwood  must  have  interpolated  the  passages  in  which  the 
Duke,  speaking  of  the  arrival  of  certain  battalions  of  Guards, 
says  more  than  once,  and  evidently  with  all  his  heart, 
“  the  young  dandies  fight  well,”  In  fact,  it  would  be  easy  for  a 
person  of  ordinary  reading  to  speak  off  a  better  case  for  the  one 
side  than  Mr.  Jacox  with  all  his  pigeon-holes  has  been  able  to 
establish  for  the  other.  But,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already 
said,  we  will  only  mention  that,  in  the  roughest  of  our  Indian  wars, 
the  campaign  in  Afghanistan,  the  old  Colonel  whom  the  Duke  in 
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his  letters  to  Lord  Ellenborough  singled  out  as  his  “  favourite  ” 
was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  thorough  tailor’s  man  at  every 
moment  in  which  he  was  not  actually  engaged  with  the  enemy  in 
the  field,  when  he  at  once  became  soldier  all  over;  while  an 
officer,  who  was  marked  out  for  a  special  distinction  after  the  siege 
of  Delhi,  was  well  known  to  consume  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
every  morning  in  arranging  his  “  back  parting.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  cowards  of  the  old  poets  are  generally  selected  from  the 
rufflers  and  boasters  and  swaggering  bullies  who  seem  to  have  been 
such  regular  attendants  at  the  ordinaries  of  the  period.  Take,  for 
instance,  Bobadill,  who  used  to  be  represented  so  admirably  by 
the  late  Mr.  Dickens,  and  whom  we  believe  to  bo  the  best  coward 
that  ever  was  depicted.  He  had,  it  is  true,  a  single  pair 
of  silk  stockings,  as  we  know  from  the  fact  of  his  pawning 
them  to  procure  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  merchant  who  had 
threatened  to  beat  him,  but  his  raiment  in  other  respects  appears 
to  have  been  grave  and  unpretending.  The  mere  fact,  too,  of  being 
scented  could  not  have  been  regarded  as  unsoldierlike  in  the 
Shakspearian  times,  for  that  preux  chevalier  Lord  Herbert  of 
Cherbury  boasts  that  what  was  artificial  in  others  was  natural  to 
him,  and  that  the  pleasing  attribute  extended  to  his  dirty  linen, 
for  “  it  is  well  known  to  those  that  wait  in  my  chamber  that  the 
shirts,  waistcoats,  and  other  garments  I  wear  next  my  body  are 
sweet  beyond  what  easily  can  be  believed”  ;  and  the  noble  Puritan 
matron,  Lucy  Hutchinson,  tells  us  almost  exactly  the  same  about 
her  beloved  Colonel. 

We  must  mention  another  instance  in  which  we  cannot  but 
think  that  Mr.  Jacox  has  wandered  still  further  out  of  the 
course  proper  for  an  illustrator  of  Shakspeare.  After  remarking 
very  truly  that  “  such  a  tragedy  as  King  Lear  could  well 
afford  a  good  riddance  of  such  a  scene  as  the  plucking  out  of 
Gloster’s  eyes,  gouged,  scooped  out,  thrown  on  the  ground,  and 
stamped  upon  by  a  Duke  of  Cornwall  coram populo,”  he  does  not  pass 
on  to  the  next  act,  but  proceeds  to  dilate  upon  the  disgustingsubject 
in  a  chapter  all  to  itself,  which  we  observe  is  described  by  one  of 
our  contemporaries  as  being,  “  though  inexpressibly  painful,  singu¬ 
larly  full,  and  charged  with  many  strange  facts  and  allusions  ;  half 
spiritual  and  half  physiological  ” !  which  our  readers  will  recognize 
as  a  very  peculiar  species  of  Shalcspeare  Diversion.  Well  may  Mr. 
Jacox  himself  exclaim,  “  A  monstrous  chapter  might  be  made  up  of 
emptied  eye-sockets,”  and  we  are  only  surprised  that  he  did  not 
induce  his  publisher  to  give  a  copy  of  a  tail-piece  from  Bon  Gaul¬ 
tier s  Ballads,  where  a  suffering  American  duellist  is  making  his 
weaiy  wa}'’  out  of  the  wood  in  which  he  had  successfully  en¬ 
countered  his  rival.  Professor  Aytoun’s  tail-piece  and  Mr.  Jacox’s 
Diversion  are  conceived  in  one  and  the  same  spiiit.  But  is  not  the 
latter  altogether  wrong  in  describing  the  operation  of  extinguishing 
the  sight  as  attended  with  extreme  agony  and  danger  to  life  ? 
Thirty  years  ago  in  Egypt,  every  third  or  fourth  male  a  traveller 
met  with  had  voluntarily  sacrificed  his  right  eye  to  escape  from 
the  horrors  of  Mahomed  Ali’s  conscriptions,  and  many  an  English 
officer  may  still  be  found  in  Pall  Mall  and  St.  James’s  Square  who 
remembers  the  ancient  Shah  Zemaun  whose  threatened  march  upon 
India  in  1798  led  Lord  Mornington  to  add  twenty-eight  battalions 
to  the  Bengal  Army,  and  who  shortly  afterwards  being  seized  and 
blinded  by  the  eldest  brother  of  Dost  Mahomed  Khan,  lived  for 
forty  years,  full  of  vigour  and  of  vice  to  the  very  last.  This  is 
perhaps  the  very  latest  instance  of  a  sovereign  prince  being 
unished  in  this  way,  and  we  recommend  Mr.  Jacox  to  add  it  to 
is  list.  We  also  venture  to  recommend  as  a  fitting  text  for  a 
chapter  or  two  in  the  threatened  Diversions  of  1877,  the  pleasing 
stage  direction  in  Titus  Andronicus,  “Enter  Lavinia,  ravished; 
her  hands  cut  off,  and  her  tongue  cut  out.”  Here  is  altogether  un¬ 
trodden  ground  for  the  introduction  of  “  strange  facts  and  allusions, 
half  spiritual  and  half  physiological.” 

We  are  also  compelled  to  find  fault  with  a  method  of  quota¬ 
tion  Mr.  Jacox  has  fallen  into  which,  to  our  ears  at  least,  is, 
when  often  repeated,  singularly  offensive.  It  was  first  used,  we 
believe,  by  a  writer  of  a  very  different  class,  Mr.  John  Forster,  in 
his  admirable  essay  on  Charles  Churchill,  and  as  long  as  it  was  a 
novelty  had  a  tolerably  good  effect.  We  allude  to  the  trick  of 
quotiug  rhymed  verse  as  if  it  were  prose.  We  had  marked  down 
certain  instances  in  these  Diversions  which  had  moved  our  par¬ 
ticular  dislike ;  but,  having  mislaid  the  references,  are  reduced  to 
quote  the  first  that  catch  the  eye  on  turning  over  the  leaves : — 

The  moral  of  Waller’s  song  of  a  fading  rose  is  the  common  fate  of  all 
things  rare — “  How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share,  that  are  so  wondrous 
sweet  and  fair.” — P.  36. 

Again,  two  pages  further  on: — 

In  the  Siege  of  Corinth  we  are  pointed  to  a  ruined  temple  fashioned  by 
long-forgotten  hands,  “two  or  three  columns,  and  many  a  stone,  marble  and 
granite  with  grass  o’ergrown.” — P.  38. 

And  j  ust  below 

It  is  a  theme  that  Scott,  no  less  than  Byron,  loved  to  harp  on  ;  as  in  his 
sketch  of  the  ancient  Hall  of  Rokeby,  “  whose  battlements  and  turrets  gray 
seemed  half  abandoned  to  decay  :  on  barbican  and  heap  of  stone,  stem  Time 
the  focman’s  work  had  done.” — 1‘.  38. 

From  these  specimens  our  readers  will  imagine  the  effect  of  such  a 
course  pursued  for  a  page  at  a  time,  and  be  thankful  that  we  are 
unable  to  favour  them  with  the  specimens  originally  selected  for 
their  edification. 

We  are  unwilling  to  part  with  a  work  on  which  so  much  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  expended  without  bearing  testimony  to  the 
great  accuracy  with  which,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment,  the  multi¬ 
tudinous  quotations  appear  to  he  presented.  The  copyists  have 


evidently  been  up  to  their  work,  and  a  vigilant  eye  has  been  kept 
upon  the  printers.  But  the  most  watchful  are  sometimes  caught 
napping,  and  it  is  perhaps  our  own  fault  that  we  are  unable  to 
remember  auy  passage  iu  Quentin  Durward  iu  which  “  Charles  of 
Burgundy’s  injunctions  against  the  Countess  of  Crevecceur  excite 
a  general  murmur  of  remonstrance  ”  (p.  174). 


RUSSIAN  ROMANCE.* 

BY  a  singular  coincidence  two  translations  from  the  Russian 
have  appeared  simultaneously,  hut  independently,  which  serve 
to  give  some  idea  of  the  merits  of  two  of  the  most  gifted  writers' 
whom  Russia  has  as  yet  produced.  Those  two  writers  more¬ 
over  have  not  been  thus  linked  by  chance  in  an  incongruous  union  -r 
for  their  lives  were  in  some  points  alike,  their  talents  were  to  a 
great  extent  akin,  and  even  in  their  deaths  they  were  not  alto¬ 
gether  dissimilar.  For  each  of  them  was  killed  in  a  duel,  dying 
young,  before  the  promise  of  his  life  was  fulfilled,  but  not  before 
he  had  become  familiar  with  trouble  and  disappointment,  and  the 
languor  which  comes  of  energy  mis-spent.  Unlike  some  other 
Russian  authors,  moreover,  they  have  both  had  the  good  fortune 
to  he  represented  in  the  present  instance  by  interpreters  who 
appear  to  he  well  qualified  to  render  their  meaning  plain. 

Alexander  Poushkin,  the  author  of  the  seven  prose  stories  trans¬ 
lated  by  Mrs.  Telfer  under  the  title  of  Russian  Romance,  was  born 
in  the  spring  of  1799.  His  father,  a  Captain  in  the  Guards,  traced 
his  pedigree  up  to  a  certain  Radshi,  who  came  from  Prussia  to 
Novgorod  in  the  times  of ,  Saint  Alexander  Nevsky ;  he  was  also 
proud  of  counting  among  his  ancestors  a  highly  distinguished 
Boyar,  Gregory  Poushkin,  who  represented  the  Tsar  "Alexis 
Mikhailovich  at  the  Polish  Court,  and  was  Governor  of  Nijny 
Novgorod  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  mother  of  Alexander 
Poushkin  was  the  niece  of  a  General  Hannibal,  who  distinguished 
himself  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  and  the  granddaughter  of  the' 
celebrated  negro  Hannibal,  who,  after  being  sold  as  a  slave  at 
Constantinople  and  purchased  by  the  Russian  Ambassador,  found 
a  loving  protector  and  godfather  in  Peter  the  Great,  and  attained 
to  the  rank  of  general  in  the  Russian  service.  The  young  Alexander 
at  a  very  early  age  showed  signs  of  the  talents  which  were  destined 
to  render  him  famous,  hut  his  studies  were  at  first  directed  by 
French  tutors,  who  did  their  best  to  make  him  forget  that  he  was 
a  Russian.  Fortunately  for  him,  his  nurse,  Arina  Rodionovna,  had 
her  share  also  iu  his  education,  and,  by  the  songs  and  stories  of 
which  she  possessed  an  unfailing  store,  she  nurtured  and  developed 
in  his  mind  a  taste  for  such  fruits  of  the  imagination  as  were  of 
home  growth.  Still  he  was  long  known  among  his  comrades  by 
the  nickname  of  “  the  Frenchman,”  due  in  part  to  his  knowledge 
of  French,  and  in  part  also  to  his  vivacious  manner.  Having 
from  his  early  boyhood  revelled  in  reading,  he  soon  joined  the 
hand  of  youthful  poets  whom  he  found  in  the  halls  of  the  Tsarskoe 
Selo  Lyceum,  and  even  amidst  the  amusements  into  which  he- 
plunged  after  accepting  a  post  under  the  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  in  1817,  he  contrived  to  carry  on  his  poetical  pursuits.  In. 
1820  appeared  his  Ruslan  and  Ludmila,  the  first  really  original 
poem  of  which  Russia  can  boast,  the  first  success  in  that  country 
of  the  Romantic  school.  Founded  on  one  of  the  old  Popular 
Tales,  descriptive  of  the  abduction  of  a  Slavonic  Helen  by  a  de¬ 
moniacal  Paris,  its  plot  cannot  now  greatly  commend  itself  to  our 
judgment.  But  the  poem  deserves  no  small  credit  when  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  its  composition  are  taken  into  account,  and 
its  heroine  is  as  charming  as  are  its  pictures  of  Slavonic  life  and 
scenery. 

About  this  time  Poushkin  had  his  first  difficulty  with  the 
Government,  but  it  resulted  only  in  his  being  sent  in  an  official 
capacity  to  South  Russia.  There  he  spent  the  greater  part  of 
four  years,  during  which  time  he  made  acquaintance  also  with  the 
majestic  mountains  of  the  Caucasus  and  the  picturesque  coasts  of 
the  Crimea,  and  produced  a  number  of  poems  which  show  how 
deep  an  impression  had  been  left  upon  his  imagination  by  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  those  scenes.  One  of  the  best  of  his 
pieces,  “  The  Gipsies,”  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  a  chance  meeting, 
during  one  of  his  wanderings  at  that  time,  with  a  band  of  gipsies, 
in  whose  camp  he  abode  for  several  days.  Iu  1 824  a  disagreement 
with  his  official  chief  led  to  his  being  obliged  to  lead  a  somewhat 
secluded  life  iu  the  province  of  Pskof,  spending  a  good  deal  of  his 
time  in  listening  to  his  old  nurse’s  tales,  and  in  studying  Shak¬ 
speare,  who  now  began  to  supplant  Byron  in  his  affections.  These 
tranquil  pursuits  were  interrupted  by  the  outbreak  of  the  military 
insurrection  of  December  1825,  which  troubled  the  accession  of 
Nicholas  to  the  throne,  and  in  which  Poushkin  would  probably 
have  taken  part  had  he  been  in  St.  Petersburg.  However  this 
may  he,  he  made  his  peace  next  year  at  Moscow  with  the- 
Emperor,  who  ever  afterwards  treated  him  with  the  greatest  kind¬ 
ness.  In  1829  he  published  his  Boltava,  a  poem  in  honour  of 
Peter  the  Great,  and  in  1830  he  completed  Evyeny  Onegina,  by 
far  his  most  remarkable  work,  and  one  of  the  most  original  he 
produced,  although  confessedly  written  under  the  infimnee  of 
Byron’s  Don  Juan.  I11  it  is  most  vividly  described  that  languor* 
that  want  of  rational  and  manly  enjoyment,  which  was  then  the 

*  Russian  Romance.  By  Alexander  Serguevitck  Poushkin.  Translated, 
by  Mrs.  J.  Bucban  Telfer  (nee  Mouravieff).  London :  Henry  S.  King  A  Co. 
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The  Demon:  a  Poem.  By  Michael  Lermontoff.  Translated  from  the 
Russian  by  Alexander  Condie  Stephen.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 
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bane  of  Russian  fashionable  life,  and  from  which  Poushldn  him¬ 
self  suffered  acutely.  His  quick  and  jealous  temper  moreover 
was  for  him  the  cause  of  many  sufferings,  leading  him  eventually, 
six  years  after  his  marriage,  into  a  quarrel  with  a  Baron  Dantes, 
the  adopted  son  of  the  Dutch  Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  A  duel  ensued,  in  which  Poushkin  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  soon  afterwards  he  died.  His  death  took  place  in  the  early 
part  of  1 837,  before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-eighth  year. 

Poets’  prose  is,  as  a  rule,  notoriously  good,  and  Poushkin’s  is  no 
exception.  The  stories  which  Mrs.  Telfer  has  translated  were 
written  in  prose,  and  in  an  easy  and  simple  style  which  would  at 
any  time  he  meritorious,  but  which  deserved  special  praise  at  the 
time  when  these  tales  were  published.  The  chief  feature  in  the 
longest  of  their  number,  the  “  Captain’s  Daughter,”  is  the  picture 
it  offers  of  the  insurrection  headed  by  Pugachef,  the  Cossack  Pre¬ 
tender  to  the  throne,  whose  history  Poushkin  wrote,  thereby  ob¬ 
taining  much  Court  favour  and  a  large  pecuniary  reward.  The 
other  tales  are  sketches  of  Russian  life,  which  are  well  worthy  of 
being  attentively  read,  even  if  their  literary  merits  do  not  seem  to 
be  very  exalted  to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  work  of  English  and 
French  novelists. 

Great  as  was  the  influence  of  Byron  in  the  case  of  Poushkin,  it 
was  still  more  powerful  in  that  of  Lermontof.  Shakspeare,  as  we 
have  seen,  diverted  the  ideas  of  the  author  of  Evgeny  Onegina 
into  a  new  and  more  healthy  channel,  but  the  author  of  The  Demon 
remained  all  his  life  true  to  the  original  god  of  his  idolatry.  Had 
he  lived  a  little  longer,  however,  and  had  his  life  proved  rather 
more  sunny,  he  might  perhaps  have  followed  the  example  of  the 
band  of  Russian  writers  who  took  Scott  as  their  model  instead  of 
Byron.  Unfortunately  his  brief  career  was  clouded  by  constant 
troubles.  Cursed  by  a  morbid  love  of  self,  painfully  conscious 
of  his  want  of  good  looks,  and  impelled  by  a  restless  desire  to 
shine  in  a  circle  composed  of  persons  richer  and  nobler,  but  at  the 
same  time  less  intellectually  gifted,  than  he  was,  Michael  Lermontof 
consumed  his  own  heart,  a  prey  to  unfulfilled  desires,  and  con¬ 
stantly  fostering  a  savage  indignation  against  a  society  of  which 
he  saw  the  evil,  but  from  which  he  could  not  bear  to  sever  him¬ 
self.  Born  in  the  autumn  of  1815  in  Moscow,  he  was  educated  in 
the  country,  carefully  tended  by  a  doting  grandmother,  but  not 
initiated  into  popular  lore  like  Poushkin  by  a  Russian  nurse. 
While  preparing  for,  and  while  attending  the  classes  of,  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Moscow,  from  which  he  was  expelled  as  one  of  the 
hissers  of  an  unpopular  Professor  of  criminal  law,  the  young 
Lermontof  began  to  write  poetry,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  after 
he  had  entered  the  army.  In  1837  a  poem  of  his  on  Poushkin’s 
death,  the  closing  lines  of  which  were  very  uncomplimentary  to¬ 
wards  the  aristocratic  world,  resulted  in  his  being  sent  to  the 
Caucasus.  At  the  end  of  a  year  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  published  The  Demon,  as  well  as  another 
poem,  the  scene  of  which  also  was  laid  among  the  mountains  by 
which  his  imagination  was  as  deeply  impressed  as  Poushkin’s  had 
been.  Due  to  the  same  influences  also  was  the  prose  story  he 
soon  afterwards  brought  out,  The  Hero  of  Our  Time,  which  has 
been  translated  into  German  thrice,  into  English  twice,  into 
French  twice,  into  Danish  twice,  and  once  into  Polish.  In  1 840 
a  duel  with  the  son  of  the  French  Ambassador  again  led  to 
Lermontofs  exile,  and  he  was  sent  a  second  time  to  the  Caucasus. 
Thence  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg  for  a  short  time,  during 
which  he  seemed  incessantly  a  prey  to  gloom  and  discontent,  and 
in  April  1841  he  rejoined  his  regiment  in  the  Caucasus.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  he  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his 
comrades,  Martynof,  and  insisted,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remon¬ 
strances  of  his  friends,  on  provoking  a  duel  which  proved  fatal  to 
him.  It  took  place  near  Piatigorsk  on  July  15.  At  the  first 
fire  Lermontof  was  struck  by  a  bullet  which  went  straight  to  his 
heart.  He  sank  quietly  to  the  ground,  sighed  twice,  and  died. 
He  had  not  yet  completed  his  twenty-sixth  year. 

Had  he  breathed  the  open  air  more,  and  the  vitiated  atmosphere 
of  the  saloon  or  the  barrack  less,  and  had  not  his  hot  and  turbulent 
nature  ended  by  cutting  short  his  career,  Lermontof  might  have 
become  a  world-renowned  poet.  For  there  was  real  power  within 
him,  and  he  possessed  to  a  high  degree  the  genuine  inspiration  of 
one  who  is  born  a  singer.  His  brilliant  “  Song  about  Ivan  Yasilievich,” 
an  imitation,  so  far  as  form  goes,  of  the  old  builinas  or  historical 
poems,  shows  to  what  a  height  of  true  feeling  he  could  rise  when 
he  freed  himself  from  the  “  Byronism  ”  which  led  him  and  some  of 
his  contemporaries  to  study  and  describe  nothing  but  certain  morbid 
mental  processes,  and  when  he  had  recourse,  as  Poushkin  so  often 
had,  to  that  pure  well  of  Russian  poetry  which  the  memory  of  the 
common  people  had  served  to  keep  undefiled.  How  far  the  poem 
which  Mr.  Stephen  has  selected  for  translation  will  be  accepted  by 
English  readers  as  a  work  of  genius  it  is  hard  to  predict.  Its 
theme  is  not  novel,  nor  is  it  likely  to  commend  itself  to  the  taste  of 
the  present  day.  In  it  we  see  the  spirit  of  evil  sweeping  through 
space,  a  prey  to  the  scorn  and  hate  which  the  poet  so  often  felt 
raging  within  his  own  breast.  Presently,  however,  he  falls  in  love 
with  a  Georgian  maiden,  and  eventually  succeeds  in  making  her 
his  own.  But  she  dies,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  her  soul 
escapes  from  him,  borne  into  heaven  by  angelic  arms,  and  he  is 
left  “  alone,  as  formerly,  in  the  universe  without  hope  and  without 
love.” 

“  The  similarity  of  the  subject  with  that  of  Faust,  and  of  the 
character  with  that  of  Lucifer  in  Cain,  will  doubtless  strike  all 
at  first,”  says  Mr.  Stephen.  But  he  thinks  that  on  closer  perusal 
the  reader  will  find  a  certain  originality  in  Lermontofs  conception 
of  the  demon,  and  a  great  charm  in  his  description  of  “  the  soften¬ 


ing  effect  that  love  is  able  to  produce  for  the  time  being  on  the  im¬ 
personation  of  all  evil.”  To  our  own  eyes  the  chief  merits  of  the 
original  poem  seem  to  be  the  musical  flow  of  its  language,  and  the 
picturesqueness  of  its  descriptions  of  scenery.  Of  neither  of  these 
is  it  easy,  if  indeed  it  be  possible,  to  give  an  adequate  idea  in  a 
translation.  By  way  of  a  specimen  of  the  style  adopted  by  the 
present  translator,  who  appears  to  be  well  acquainted  with  his 
original  poem,  and  to  have  done  his  best  “  to  convey,  as  much  as 
possible,  some  of  the  quaint  complication,  yet  musical  flow,  that  is 
so  conspicuous  and  attractive  in  it,”  we  will  quote  his  opening 
stanza: — 

The  exiled  Demon,  Spirit  of  Despair, 

Was  flying  o’er  earth’s  sinful  climes  ; 

While  in  liis  weary  brain  rose,  dark  and  bare, 

Ilemembrances  of  happier  times — - 
When,  pure  and  holy,  in  the  realms  of  light 
He  shone  amid  God’s  Cherubim  ; 

When,  coursing  in  its  golden  tracks  at  night, 

The  fleeting  comet  ever  would  delight 
To  interchange  a  smile  with  him  ; 

When,  through  the  circling  ether’s  vast  extent, 

Thirsting  some  knowledge  to  achieve, 

He  watch’d  the  movements  of  the  firmament, 

And  all  its  wonders  could  perceive  ; 

When  he  could  love  and  still  believe. 

First  of  creation,  happy  and  devout. 

Guiltless  of  sin  and  ignorant  of  doubt ; 

Nor  had  his  tranquil  mind  beset 
A  range  of  fruitless  centuries  past  in  ill.  .  .  . 

Ilis  brain  could  hold  no  more.  .  .  .  and  yet 
The  past,  the  lost  came  crowding  still. 

The  Demon  bas  not  been  so  often  translated  as  tlie  Hero  of 
our  Times  ;  but  there  exist  two  French  versions  of  it,  as  well  as 
one  in  German.  Lermontofs  minor  poems  also  have  been  twice 
translated  into  German,  one  of  the  translators  being  Bodenstedt, 
and  twice  into  French.  So  that  he  is  by  no  means  a  writer  with 
whom  the  W  estern  world  is  entirely  unacquainted. 


THE  EPIGRAMMATISTS* 

IF  it  were  not  already  pretty  fully  established  that  the  true  and 
laudable  type  of  epigram  is  the  Greek  of  the  Anthology,  and 
not  the  Latin  or  the  French,  the  question  would  be  narrowed  to 
the  very  verge  of  settlement  by  Mr.  Garnett’s  article  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  103-6),  wherein,  after  having  given  proofs  in  his  Idyls  and 
Epigrams  of  intimate  appreciation  of  the  Greek  originals,  he 
gives  a  concise  estimate  of  their  merits  and  the  history  of 
their  long  hold  upon  the  world  of  letters.  A  body  of  fugitive 
poetry,  the  first  contributions  to  which  date  as  far  back  as 
Simonides,  whilst  it  received  constant  accessions  up  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  Circle  of  Agathias  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
and  which,  having  swelled  to  the  bulk  of  4,500  pieces  by  300 
writers,  was  welded  into  one  collection  during  the  temporary  re¬ 
vival  of  letters  in  the  tenth  century,  must  have  possessed  some 
more  perennial  charm  than  the  “sting”  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  modern  conception ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  overstate  the 
debt  of  subsequent  literature  to  the  Greek  Anthology  for  bright 
ideas,  tersely-put  phrases  and  fancies,  and  airy  conceits,  the 
destiny  of  which  is  to  acclimatize  themselves  in  every  civilized 
soil  and  to  take  fresh  life,  whilst  the  satire,  which  is  a  main  part 
of  the  later  type  of  epigram,  falls  stale  and  flat  after  a  couple  of 
generations.  No  one  who  takes  in  hand  Mr.  Dodd’s  new  edition 
of  the  Epigrammatists,  in  which,  after  the  advice  of  his  critics,  he 
has  filled  the  space  occupied  in  the  first  edition  by  fragments  of 
idyls  and  odes  with  bond  fide  translations  of  epigrams  from 
Jacobs’s  “  Anthology,”  and  with  illustrative  parallels  from  modern 
literature  in  foot-notes,  will  refuse  to  accept  Mr.  Garnett’s  assertion 
that  “ the  influence ”  of  the  Anthology  “on  European  literature 
will  be  appreciated  in  proportion  to  the  inquirer’s  knowledge  of 
each,”  and  that  “the  further  his  researches  extend  the  greater  will 
be  his  astonishment  at  the  extent  to  which  the  Anthology  has 
been  laid  under  contribution  for  thoughts  which  have  become 
household  words  in  all  cultivated  languages,  and  at  the  beneficial 
effect  of  the  imitation  of  its  brevity,  simplicity,  and  absolute 
verbal  accuracy  on  the  undisciplined  luxuriance  of  modern  genius.” 
A  further  claim  is  urged  for  it  in  regard  to  its  historical  continuity, 
when  the  perusal  of  the  entire  collection  is  likened  toassisting  at  the 
“  disinterment  of  an  ancient  city  where  generation  has  succeeded 
generation  on  the  same  site,  and  each  stratum  of  soil  enshrines  the 
vestiges  of  a  distinct  epoch ;  but  where  all  epochs,  nevertheless, 
combine  to  constitute  an  organic  whole,  and  the  transition  from 
one  to  the  other  is  hardly  perceptible.” 

For  the  thorough  appreciation  of  this  latter  statement  there 
needs,  of  course,  a  comprehensive  insight  into  the  wealth  of  the 
epigrammatic  treasury,  such  as  not  even  a  handbook  of  epigrams, 
as  full,  and  in  many  respects  satisfactory,  as  Mr.  Dodd’s  can 
afford  at  second-hand ;  but  of  the  indebtedness  of  modern  lite¬ 
rature  to  this  prolific  fountain-head,  the  new  edition  of  the 
Epigrammatists  will  afford  much  new  and  seasonable  testimony. 
To  go  no  further  than  the  retrenched  and  improved  specimens 

*  The  Epigrammatists.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Philip  Dodd,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London  :  George  Bell  &  Sons. 
1875. 

A ugee  Bucolicce.  Scripsit  W.  P.  A.  Coll.  Emman.  Cant,  olim  Soeius. 
London:  George  Bell  &  Sons.  1875. 

tin cyclopanlia  Britannica.  Ninth  Edition.  Yol.  II.  Art.  “  Anthology.” 
Edinburgh  :  Adam  &  Charles  Black.  1875. 
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of  Sappho  (pp.  4-7),  which  are  in  this  edition  epigrams  proper, 
and  not  mere  samples  of  her  erotic  vein,  we  observe  a  note 
on  her  “  Epitaph  on  a  Fisherman  ”  illustrative  of  the  ancient 
practice  of  carving  on  tombs  the  emblems  of  the  craft  of  the 
defunct.  Mention  is  here  made  of  a  picture  referred  to  by  Granger 
in  his  Biographical  History  as  in  the  Lexington  Collection,  which 
has  a  device  seemingly  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  A  woman  stands 
on  a  tortoise,  with  a  bunch  of  keys  by  her  side,  her  finger  on  her 
lips,  and  a  dove  on  her  head.  On  the  frame  is  a  Latin  epigram, 
believed  to  be  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  which  has  been  thus  trans¬ 
lated  : — 

Be  frugal,  ye  wives,  live  in  silence  and  love, 

Nor  abroad  ever  gossip  or  roam; 

This  learn  from  the  lips,  from  the  keys,  and  the  dove, 

And  tortoise  still  dwelling  at  home. 

Between  the  publication  of  the  first  and  second  editions  Mr.  Dodd 
has  traced  home  the  surmised  debt  to  a  Greek  original.  In  Dubner’s 
edition  of  the  Anthologia,  vii.  424,  p.  354,  will  be  found  an 
epitaph  on  Lycidice  by  Antipater  of  Sidon,  which  has  been  freely 
translated  by  one  of  Mr.  Dodd's  coadjutors,  and  which  certainly 
contains  the  germ  of  the  very  Greekish  inscription  on  the  picture 
in  question.  Amongst  the  specimens  of  Erinna’s  epigrams  intro¬ 
duced  happily  into  this  edition  is  one  “  On  a  Portrait,”  which  the 
editor  thinks  embodies  a  conceit  foreign  to  so  early  and  simple  an 
age,  the  conceit  being  that  only  voice  is  lacking  to  give  the  picture 
life.  Every  one  knows  that  the  same  compliment  occurs  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  forms  in  reference  to  Myron’s  Cow ;  and  to  us  it  seems  that 
the  compliment  may  well  have  been  coeval  with  the  very  earliest 
successful  portrait.  One  would  like  to  know  the  authorship  of  the 
clever  modern  variation  of  point  (where  silence,  not  speech,  is  made 
essential  to  the  truth  of  the  limner’s  work)  in  the  following 
epigram : — 

A  lord  of  senatorial  fame 

Was  by  his  portrait  known  outright  ; 

For  so  the  painter  play’d  his  game, 

It  made  one  even  yawn  at  sight. 

“  ’Tis  he,  the  same — there’s  no  defect 
But  want  of  speech,”  exclaimed  a  flat ; 

To  whom  the  limner — “  Pray,  reflect, 

“  ’Tis  surely  not  the  worse  for  that.” 

Of  Anacreon,  too,  we  have  in  this  edition  more  epigrams  to  the 
exclusion  of  love  ditties  and  drinking  songs,  and  we  have  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  substitution  of  a  four-lined  translation  of  that  on  the 
drowned  son  of  Cleenor  (p.  1 1),  suggested  by  ourselves  in  a 
review  of  the  first  edition,  for  a  more  diffuse  version  which 
appeared  in  it.  Indeed,  such  flattering  attention  has  been  paid  to 
our  suggestions  in  other  instances  that  we  are  emboldened  to 
plead  for  the  more  complete  rendering  in  another  edition  of  the 
words  yXvKepov  8e  p.e\c(ppovos  o’Uade  voarov  fjpnXaKes,  in  Simon¬ 
ides's  epitaph  “On  a  Young  Greek  Exile’s  Grave ”  (p.  13),  than 
“  To  Ohio’s  sea-girt  isle  thou’lt  come  no  more  ” ;  as  well  as 
(in  pp.  44-5,  “On  a  Bride  Dying  on  her  Wedding-Day,”  by  Philip 
of  Thessalonica)  for  a  fuller  expression  of  the  last  line,  avrbs  e<p’ 
apuaylpoLs  Tepnopevos  which  clearly  points  to  Pluto’s 

rape  of  Proserpine.  It  is  just  to  say  that  this  edition  is  richer  in 
samples  of  Theocritean  epigram  also,  and  that  such  additions  have 
been  generally  borrowed  from  the  excellent  translation  of  Mr. 
Calverley.  The  value  at  which  the  editor  rates  the  Greek 
epigram  proper  must  not  be  assessed  by  the  mere  calculation  of 
tbe  pages  he  allots  to  the  “  Greek  Epigrammatists  ”  section,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  in  the  annotations  to  the  rest  of  his  work  translations 
from  the  Anthology  are  continually  introduced,  so  as  to  make  this 
edition  a  more  considerable  repertory  of  this  class  and  period 
of  poetry  for  the  English  reader  than  any  other  we  are  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  A  retrenchment  has  been  made  in  the  “  Ancient 
Latin  ”  section,  with  manifest  advantage.  The  excision  of  scraps 
of  Tibullus,  Catullus,  and  Propertius  has  made  way  for  more  of 
Martial,  and  of  Martial  at  his  best,  the  selection  being  such  as  to 
exhibit  his  grace  of  description  as  well  as  his  satiric  power.  Mr. 
Dodd  corrects  an  error  into  which  we  had  been  led  in  ascribing  to 
James  Harris,  the  author  of  Hermes,  a  version  of  Martial’s  epigram 
(i.  14)  on  Paetus  and  Arria,  which  is  due  to  Dr.  John  Iloadley. 
In  atonement  we  present  him  with  a  neat  parallel  to  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  that  epigram  from  the  pen  of  the  scholarly  Gray,  who,  in 
an  epitaph  on  Airs.  Clark,  has  the  lines ; — 

In  agony  to  death  resign'd, 

She  felt  the  wound  she  left  behind. 

Amongst  translations  from  Martial’s  Epigrams,  the  editor  has  had 
strength  of  mind  enough  to  include  a  free  and  lively,  but  happy 
translation  of  that  to  Rufus  (ii.  48),  from  the  pages  of  the 
Graphic. 

We  take  some  credit  to  ourselves  for  a  clamour  which  has 
revived  the  appreciation  of  the  mediaeval  and  Italo-Latin  epigram¬ 
matists,  who  mostly  followed  the  Greek  model,  and  wrote  with  a 
grace  and  refinement  worthier  of  t'he  Greek  Anthology  than  their 
predecessors  in  their  chosen  language.  Articles  in  the  Quarterly  and 
Contemporary  Reviews  haveendorsed  this  appreciation,  and  the  more 
this  source  of  true  epigram-writing  is  approached,  the  more  correct 
value  will  be  set  on  it  as  a  model,  and  the  more  will  it  be  recognized 
as  a  measure  by  which  modern  work  of  the  kind  may  be  tested.  A 
good  many  of  the  samples  in  the  second  edition  are  borrowed  with 
acknowledgment  from  the  articles  referred  to  ;  but  there  are  yet 
one  or  two  which  we  should  like  to  see  amended.  Two  epigrams  of 
Santolius  (162-3),  from  the  French  Anas,  are  needlessly  diffuse 
in  the  translation.  We  cannot  praise  the  version  selected  for  ex¬ 
hibiting  Jerome  Amaltheus’s  epigram  on  the  “  Two  Beautiful 
Monoculi,”  p.  128.  Relph’s  version  of  “  An  Hour-glass  as  a  Lover’s 


Tomb,”  by  the  same  brilliant  Venetian,  hardly  does  it  the  justice 
of  which  Ben  Jonson’s  translation  clearly  fails.  The  original  is  in 
p.  59  of  Wright's  Delitice  Delitiarum.  Relph’s  version  will  be 
found  in  p.  129  of  the  Epigrammatists.  We  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  as  at  any  rate  a  closer  transcript  of  the  mind  of  the  original 
writer : — 

This  dust,  which  metes  the  hours  as  they  pass, 

Each  passage  clearly  noted  through  the  glass, 

Was  once  Alcippus.  Smitten  by  the  flashes 
Of  Galla’s  eyes  the  wretch  was  turned  to  ashes  ; 

Ashes  designed  by  their  unrest  to  show 
That  no  such  thing  as  rest  can  lovers  know. 

There  is  something  wanting  also  to  Mr.  Dodd’s  version  of  an 
epigram  to  a  lazy  lawyer  by  Martialis  Monerius,  a  French  poet  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  original  runs: — 

Sorhice,  to  juris  vehemens,  ais,  incitat  ardor, 

Terreret  studii  ni  salehrosa  via  : 

Non  quia  difficile  est  non  audes,  Sorbice,  niti  ; 

Sed  quia  non  audes,  Sorbice,  difficile  est. 

It  is  scantly  represented  by  a  version  which  does  not  even  tell  what 
the  hard  study  is : — 

Tli’  incentive  of  duty  urg’d  him  long, 

Sorbicus  stoutly  declares  ; 

But  study’s  too  hard,  he  complains  ;  and  strong 
The  dread  of  failure,  he  swears. 

We  submit  as  an  alternative  : — 

Did  not  the  toils  of  study  you  retard, 

Sorbic,  you  might  at  legal  fame  arrive  ; 

You  do  not  shrink  from  law  because  ’tis  hard, 

But  it  is  hard  because  you  will  not  strive. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  epigrams  in  this  section,  such 
as  that  on  the  beggar  Cerdo  by  Stephen  Pasquier  or  Pascasius, 
p.  141,  which  Air.  Dodd  has  handled  very  successfully.  His 
critical  discrimination,  too,  is  always  equal  to  the  occasion,  as 
where,  in  p.  252,  giving  Orashaw’s  famous  Latin  epigram  on  the 
Aliracle  at  Cana  of  Galilee,  he  reads,  “  Nympha,”  not  Lympha,  in 
the  concluding  line : — 

Nympha  pudica  Deum  vidit  et  erubuit. 

We  cannot  however,  assign  the  same  praise  to  Aaron  Hill’s  version 
as  to  others  found  in  Air.  Grosart’s  edition  of  Crashaw.  There 
is  a  rare  supply  of  models  yet  untried  and  unturned  in  the  Delitice 
Delitiarum,  by  the  study  and  manipulation  of  which  young  epi¬ 
grammatists  may  keep  their  hand  in.  And  that  the  knack  is  not 
gone  may  be  seen  from  the  Latin  and  English  versions  (we  know 
not  which  is  the  original  and  which  the  copy)  of  one  and  the  same 
epigram  written  by  a  scholarly  soldier  and  fisherman.  A  salmon  is 
supposed,  by  favour  of  Apollo,  thus  to  address  his  fair  captor : — 

Non  picta;  capior  deceptus  imagine  muse®  : 

Me  fateor  forma:  succubuisse  turn. 

Deprecor  haud  mortem  :  tantum  me,  me  extrahe  vivo  ; 

Suave  erit  in  tali,  suave,  perire  manu. 

Not  artificial  flies  my  fancy  took  ; 

Nature’s  own  magic  lured  me  to  your  hook. 

Play  me  no  more  !  No  thought  to  ’scape  have  I ; 

But  land  me,  land  me,  at  your  feet  to  die. 

Both  these  are  undoubtedly  smart.  A  little  brochure  of  epigrams 
by  a  former  college  tutor,  entitled  Nugce  Bucolicce,  is  full  of 
even  more  finished  jeu.v  d'esprit  on  passing  politics  and  events 
clothed  in  Alartialian  Latin.  Perhaps  they  would  be  more  widely 
enjoyable  if  they  were  less  personal,  and  this  very  drawback  is  one 
secret  of  the  inferiority  of  the  epigram  which  insists  upon  its 
sting.  Thus  we  had  almost  forgotten  the  “  Collier”  appointment 
till  we  read  the  following : — 

Iudex  creatur  ecce  Carbonarius, 

Vetante  lege,  calculo  Lfcto  tamen. 

At  qui  creavit,  calculis  ilium  omnibus 
Omnes  magis  carbone  quam  cretS.  notant. — P.  14. 

Another  generation  will  have  to  go  to  their  Biographical  Dic¬ 
tionaries  to  interpret  the  point  of  this  about  John  Stuart  Alill : — 

Millius  ille  ao(f>bs  sortem  est  expertus  iniquam  : 

Non  habuit  matrem,  non  habuitque  Deum. 

Sed  puerurn  Doctrina  eduxerat,  arida  nutrix  ; 
luque  loco  sacri  numinis  uxor  erat.— P.  28. 

Nevertheless,  in  his  elected  line  of  epigram-writing  W.  P.  A.  mani¬ 
fests  a  decided  aptness. 

Through  the  copious  section  of  “  Alodern  Epigrammatists  ”  it 
would  be  hypercritical  to  desire  a  pleasanter  guide  than  Air. 
Dodd,  and  he  has  gone  far  towards  perfecting  his  work  by  a  sup¬ 
plement  which,  while  chiefly  given  up  to  these,  traces  their 
obligation  to  medievalists  and  ancients  in  the  foot-notes.  Here 
and  there  it  would  be  well  if  an  impostor  could  be  shown  the 
door,  as  e.g.  in  p.  385,  Dr.  Johnson’s  “Hermit  hoar,”  which  is 
a  parody  rather  than  an  epigram.  Such  clearances  would  leave 
room  for  more  yet  unpublished  samples  of  divers  kinds.  For 
instance,  of  the  play  on  words  there  is  a  remarkable  example 
at  p.  297,  Nat  Lee’s  mad  retort  to  Sir  Roger  L’Estrange,  who 
visited  him  in  an  asylum : — 

Faces  may  alter,  names  can’t  change  ; 

I  am  strange  Lee  altered,  you  are  still  Le-strange. 

Another  and  more  modern  illustration  might  be  found  in  the 
epigram  on  Mr.  Stone,  a  canon  of  Canterbury,  declining  to  have 
his  arms  with  those  of  the  other  canons  placed  up  in  the  Cathedral 
Library : — 

Blame  not,  0  friends,  that,  ’mid  the  armorial  host, 

Blazoned  and  sculptured,  I  am  blank  alone. 

Beauty  when  unadorned  is  beaut}’  most ; 

And  stone  uncarved  best  representeth  Stone. 
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In  one  instance  (p.  202,  an  epigram  of  William  Garaage — a.d. 
1613 — on  “  Coytie  Castle  and  Radyr  House  exclaiming  on  Time  ”) 
we  could  wish  for  an  explanatory  note  to  say  that  Radyr  and  Coity 
are,  and  have  been  for  two  centuries,  little  more  than  names  of  a 
dilapidated  mansion  and  castle  in  Glamorganshire;  and  that 
Garnage,  a  Welshman,  knew  them  as  such  in  his  day.  Otherwise, 
except  here  and  there  a  printer's  error,  as  in  p.  19,  “Nicius”  and 
“Mnasaleus”  for  Nicias  and  Mnasaleas ,  there  is  commendahly 
little  to  find  fault  with  in  this  enlarged  edition  of  the  Epi¬ 
grammatists. 


PROTESTANT  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA* 

THE  author  of  this  history  is  no  inexperienced  writer.  We 
have  reviewed  in  these  columns  his  hook  upon  the  Tribes  and 
Castes  of  India,  and  a  previous  work  upon  the  City  of  Benares  had 
already  brought  him  into  notice.  The  present  volume  is  necessarily 
one  of  compilation ;  it  abounds  with  long  quotations  from  the 
books  and  reports  of  missionaries,  and,  although  the  author  has 
previously  shown  himself  to  be  master  of  a  clear  and  lively  style, 
the  subject  and  his  authorities  have  here  prevailed,  and  the  result 
is  a  book  in  “  Missionese.”  It  is  right,  perhaps,  that  it  should  be 
so ;  for  although  this  style  of  writing  is  unattractive  to  the  in¬ 
different,  any  other  style  might  be  distasteful  to  those  who  are 
specially  interested  in  the  subject.  The  book  shows  signs  of  haste 
and  a  want  of  condensation,  but  it  is  full  of  information,  historical, 
descriptive,  and  statistical.  In  it  the  progress  of  mission  work 
in  India  may  be  followed,  and  its  results  ascertained.  The  success 
achieved  may  not  answer  the  expectations  of  the  sanguine  ;  but  a 
clear  and  decided  impression  has  in  many  places  been  made,  which 
is  full  of  hope  and  encouragement.  There  is  truth  in  the  plea  of 
the  missionary  that  the  force  employed  in  the  mission  work  has 
been  inadequate  for  making  any  general  impression  upon  a  popu¬ 
lation  so  vast  as  that  of  India ;  there  is  also  truth  in  the  observa¬ 
tion  upon  the  other  side,  that  the  results  are  hardly  commensurate 
with  the  force  employed.  But  the  conversion  of  a  great  and  varied 
population,  unless  it  is  effected  by  some  unseen  influence,  some 
sudden  and  uncontrollable  impulse,  must  of  necessity  be  a  work  of 
time,  and  the  time  should  be  reckoned,  not  by  the  life  of  man,  but 
by  the  life  of  nations.  In  1 705  the  first  Protestant  missionaries, 
Ziegenbalg  and  Plutschau,  landed  in  India.  They  were  sent  out 
by  the  Danes,  who  had  then  held  possession  of  Tranquebar  for 
more  than  eighty  years.  Denmark  had  been  tardy  in  re¬ 
cognizing  her  duties  as  a  Christian  State,  but  she  wTas 
twenty  years  in  advance  of  her  more  powerful  neighbour 
England ;  and  when  she  had  once  entered  upon  the  work,  she 
pursued  it  with  zeal  and  perseverance,  while  the  early  efforts  of 
the  English  were  faint  and  often  received  every  kind  of  discourage¬ 
ment  and  opposition  from  the  governing  authorities  in  India. 
Sometimes  there  were  governors  and  officials  who  favoured  the 
exertions  of  the  missionaries,  and  it  happened  more  than  once  that 
the  Government  was  glad  to  avail  itself,  in  its  dealings  with  native 
princes,  of  the  knowledge  of  the  missionaries  and  of  the  esteem  in 
which  they  were  held.  But  the  Government  for  a  long  time 
maintained  an  attitude  of  cold  distrust  and  opposition,  and 
frequently  took  steps  for  the  repression  and  removal  of  mis¬ 
sionaries.  This  has  often  been  bitterly  complained  of.  Mr. 
Sherring  says : — “  The  principle  of  non-interference  in  the  religious 
prejudices  of  a  people  may  sometimes  be  carried  to  excess.  It  is 
certain  that  from  the  commencement  of  British  rule  in  India  down 
to  the  present  time  we  have  shown  greater  forbearance  towards  the 
religious  scruples  of  the  races  of  India  than  they  ever  showed  towards 
one  another,  or  than  any  other  power  ever  displayed  in  its  treatment 
of  a  conquered  nation.”  The  principle  thus  censured  is  surely 
deserving  of  commendation  rather  than  reproach.  The  people  have 
a  right  to  be  protected  against  all  authoritative  or  meddling  inter¬ 
ference  with  their  prejudices,  and  as  Mr.  Sherring  must  well  re¬ 
member  the  Mutiny,  he  ought  to  have  borne  in  mind  the  causes 
which  are  commonly  believed  to  have  helped  in  provoking  it.  The 
prevention  by  a  Christian  Government  of  mission  work  was  an  un- 
Christian  act,  a  stigma  upon  its  own  faith,  and  impolitic  in  its 
worldly  aspect ;  but  rash  and  over-zealous  interference  required  to 
be  carefully  guarded  against.  If  the  Government  in  its  early  days 
had  countenanced  and  encouraged  attacks  upon  the  religion  of 
its  subjects,  the  result  would  probably  have  been  disastrous  not 
only  to  its  own  power,  but  also  to  missionary  enterprise.  All  re-  [ 
strictions  upon  preaching  and  teaching  have  long  been  removed,  for 
they  ceased  to  be  necessary  when  the  natives  had  learned  that  they 
were  free  not  only  to  reject,  but  to  oppose,  the  doctrines  which  they 
could  not  receive. 

The  first  missions  were  sent  to  the  South  of  India,  and  met 
with  some  success.  The  personal  character  of  the  missionaries 
won  the  esteem  even  of  those  who  rejected  their  teaching. 
Ziegenbalg,  and  Schwartz,  who  came  after  him,  were  both  held  in 
the  highest  estimation,  and  the  latter  received  extraordinary 
marks  of  personal  trust  and  confidence  from  the  Raja  of  Tanjore, 
who  made  him  the  guardian  of  his  infant  son.  It  was  not  till  j 
1758  that  a  mission  was  sent  to  Calcutta.  This  also  proceeded 
from  the  Danes.  But  at  this  period  there  was  a  religious  awaken-  | 
ing  in  England,  and  Indian  missions  attracted  notice  and  support. 
Carey,  afterwards  the  famous  Dr.  Carey,  was  sent  out,  but  ho  was 
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obliged  to  make  his  way  to  Calcutta  surreptitiously  in  a  Danish 
vessel.  lie  met  with  friends  who  were  willing  to  aid  him  in  his 
labours,  but  the  repressive  action  of  the  Government  left  him  little 
opportunity.  He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the  languages 
and  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo  at  Malda.  While  he 
was  thus  employed  four  missionaries  arrived  from  England,  and 
the  Government  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  landing.  Thereupon 
they  hastened  to  Serampore,  a  small  Danish  settlement  fifteen 
miles  from  Calcutta,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  Governor,  who  refused  to  deport  them.  This  led  to  Carey’s 
proceeding  to  Serampore,  and  making  it  the  headquarters  of  the 
Baptist  mission.  There  he  established  that  printing  press  which 
has  made  the  name  of  Serampore  famous  to  all  Indian  missionaries 
and  to  every  Indian  scholar.  The  translation  of  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures  into  the  Indian  languages  was  the  first  and  dearest  object  of 
all  the  early  missionaries.  Ziegenbalg  began  a  translation  into 
Tamil  only  two  years  after  his  arrival  in  India,  and  the 
printing  of  a  Bengali  version  was  the  first  work  of  the 
Serampore  press.  Carey  was  a  man  of  great  linguistic  powers,  and 
upon  the  establishment  of  the  College  of  Fort  William  the  Govern¬ 
ment  appointed  him  Professor  of  Sanskrit  and  Bengali.  He  threw 
his  salary  into  the  Mission  Fund,  and  the  Serampore  press  was 
kept  continually  at  work  in  printing  translations  of  the  Bible  into 
various  languages,  Sanskrit,  Persian,  Uriya,  Marathi,  and  even 
Chinese.  From  that  time  till  now  the  work  of  translation  has 
gone  on,  so  that  there  remains  not  in  India  a  language  or  even  a 
dialect  of  any  importance  which  does  not  possess  a  perfect  or 
partial  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  services  rendered 
by  missionaries  in  acquiring  and  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  Indian 
languages  are  incalculable.  The  men  were  often  called  upon  to 
assist  the  authorities  as  interpreters,  and  their  grammars,  dic¬ 
tionaries,  and  translations  were  in  many'  cases  the  earliest  and  the 
only  ones  that  students  had  to  work  with.  Oriental  scholarship 
has  advanced  far  beyond  the  limits  it  had  reached  in  the  days  of 
Carey,  but  a  great  debt  of  respect  and  gratitude  is  due  to  him  and 
his  coadjutors. 

Two  things  particularly  attract  notice  in  reading  this  book— the 
great  variety  of  missions,  and  the  many  various  ways  in  which 
mission  work  is  carried  on.  A  specification  of  the  names  of  the 
different  missions  would  fill  many  lines,  for  there  are  at  least  thirty- 
three  of  them.  But  there  is  a  wholesome  and  cheering  absence  of 
contention  and  sectarian  strife.  Though  the  different  missions 
cannot  work  in  unison,  they,  with  the  exception  of  one  mission, 
refrain  from  interfering  with  each  other's  converts,  and  keep  to 
their  own  fields  of  labour.  Of  all  the  modes  of  carrying  on  the  work, 
the  education  of  the  young  is  the  one  most  favoured,  and  that  which 
is  generally  most  effective.  Preaching  in  the  highways  and  at  places 
of  public  resort  has  much  fallen  into  disuse,  for  it  was  not  found 
to  be  productive  of  good  and  lasting  results.  Some  impression 
was  occasionally  made  by  men  who  had  exceptional  knowledge 
of  language  and  powers  of  persuasion,  but  the  effect  was  often  transi¬ 
tory  and  unsatisfactory.  Education,  both  of  the  lower  and  higher 
land,  was  carefully  fostered  by  the  missionary  authorities,  and  the 
cause  of  education  in  India  at  a  critical  period  received  a  most 
important  and  decisive  bias  from  the  sagacity  and  foresight  of  a 
single  man.  In  1829  Dr.  Duff  was  sent  out  to  Calcutta  as  a 
missionary  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  chief  objects 
of  his  mission  “  was  the  establishment  of  a  collegiate  institution, 
which  should  confer  the  highest  education  on  native  youths.”  At 
the  very  outset  the  question  arose  as  to  the  language  in  which  the 
instruction  was  to  be  conveyed.  The  local  Bengali  was  at  once 
acknowledged  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  the  choice  was 
reduced  to  two  languages,  Sanskrit  and  English.  As  Dr.  Duff 
himself  has  stated  it,  the  question  was,  “  Which  shall  hereafter  be 
established  as  the  language  of  learning  in  India  P  Which  will 
prove  the  most  effective  instrument  of  a  large,  liberal,  and  en¬ 
lightened  education  ?  ”  In  these  days  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  there  could  have  been  any  question  to  decide,  but  at  that 
time  the  Government,  the  scholars,  the  practice  and  experience  of 
missions,  and  the  opinion  of  the  European  community  were  all  in 
favour  of  the  Sanskrit  and  against  English.  Fortunately  Dr.  Duff 
had  that  which  a  man  in  his  position  seldom  enjoys,  full  authority,, 
and  he  decided  in  favour  of  English.  So  he  opened  his  college 
with  five  young  men  as  students ;  in  the  course  of  the  first  week 
they  had  increased  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a  public  exami¬ 
nation  at  the  close  of  the  first  year  removed  all  doubt  as  to  the 
success  of  the  institution.  In  a  few  years  the  average  attendance 
increased  to  eight  hundred,  and  the  Governor-General  publicly 
spoke  of  the  “  unparalleled  results  ”  which  had  flowed  from  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  college.  From  that  time  to  the  present  the  study  of 
English  has  continually  advanced  and  spread.  A  knowledge  of 
English  is  the  ambition  of  all  the  aspiring  intelligence  among  the 
youth  of  India,  and  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  Indians  are  now 
able  to  read  and  speak  English  with  marvellous  accuracy  and 
fluency.  All  the  stores  of  English  literature  have  thus  been  opened 
to  them,  they  have  learned  to  understand  their  rulers  and  their 
modes  of  thought,  and  a  community  of  interest  and  feeling  has  been 
brougfit  about  which  no  other  means  could  have  effected. 

Missionaries  have  also  rendered  another  great  service  to  India  in 
respect  of  female  education.  This  was  a  matter  upon  which  the 
prejudices  of  the  natives  were  strong  and  the  timidity  of  the 
Government  great.  But  time  and  good  example  are  wearing 
away  the  dislike  entertained,  and  many  females  now  attend  the 
numerous  schools  which  are  open  to  receive  them.  Besides  the 
I  public  schools  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  carry  education  into 
I  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  and  the  proud,  who  disdain  to  allow  their 
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female  children  to  go  to  the  schools.  Educated  ladies,  who  are 
called  “  Zenana  women,”  visit  the  houses  of  the  wealthy,  and  are 
often  gladly  received.  They  impart  secular  instruction  as  well  as 
religious  teaching.  Some  success  is  said  to  have  attended  their 
exertions,  but  of  this  the  outer  world  is  unable  to  judge. 

Mr.  Sherring  is  very  candid  in  his  statements,  and  seems  to  be 
especially  desirous  of  not  overrating  the  results  of  mission  labour, 
lie  more  than  once  has  to  speak  of  relapses  into  heathenism  or 
semi-heathenism,  of  old  heathen  superstitions  and  customs  which 
cling  to  the  converts,  of  the  low  standard  of  religion  and  morality 
which  is  common  among  native  Christians,  and  of  the  many  dis¬ 
appointments  and  trials  which  all  missionaries  have  to  endure. 
The  great  majority  of  the  converts,  as  many  as  four-fifths  of  the 
whole,  come  from  the  lower  classes,  though  many  have  also  been 
gained  from  the  higher  and  more  intelligent  castes.  Some  of  them 
are  men  of  education  and  ability,  who  serve  as  ministers,  preachers, 
and  teachers.  Caste  has  been  a  great  obstacle  and  difficulty,  as  it 
usually  is,  to  civilizing  influences.  Pome  Roman  Catholic  missions, 
and  one  Lutheran  mission,  have  succumbed  to  its  influence,  and 
have  sanctioned  its  retention.  Even  in  some  Christian  communi¬ 
ties,  where  it  was  discountenanced  by  the  missionaries,  it  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  secretly  recognized,  and  the  writer  records  one 
instance  of  men  of  superior  caste  demanding  a  separate 
cup  for  themselves  in  the  Sacramento  A  resolute  stand 
is  now  generally  made  against  caste,  as  an  institution  ut¬ 
terly  irreconcilable  with  Christianity,  but  the  strength  of 
this  cherished  distinction  is  such  that  there  is  still  danger  of 
its  injuriously  affecting  the  Christianity  of  India.  A  large  part 
of  the  converts  come  from  the  aboriginal  races,  who  are  not  of 
Aryan  blood,  and  are  not  cramped  and  bound  by  Hindu  ca3te  pre¬ 
judices.  In  Chota  Nagpore,  two  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta  on 
the  west  of  Bengal  proper,  a  great  success  has  been  gained  among 
the  Kols,  more  than  twenty  thousand  of  whom  had  embraced  Chris¬ 
tianity  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1871.  Their  moral  and  social 
condition  has  greatly  improved  since  their  conversion,  and  the  de¬ 
scription  given  of  their  churches  and  services  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing.  A  similar  success  has  attended  the  mission  to  the  Santals  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  That  the  success  is  a  real  one  is  proved  by 
the  fact  of  some  Hindus  of  Calcutta  having  requested  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  render  them  the  same  assistance  as  that  granted  to  the 
missionaries  for  the  establishment  of  schools  among  the  Santals. 
The  chief  object  is  to  introduce  Hinduism,  but  the  Government, 
maintaining  its  neutral  position  in  religious  matters,  has  promised 
its  aid  towards  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  schools  if  a 
suitable  fund  is  raised  by  subscription.  A  similar,  though  not  so 
great,  a  success  has  been  gained  among  the  Gonds.  In  the  extreme 
south  of  the  peninsula  there  are  large  numbers  of  converts  at  the 
old  mission  stations.  In  Travancore  there  are  said  to  be  32,000 
and  in  Tinnevelly  59,000,  but  fresh  accessions  are  now  few  and  far 
between : — 

In  the  older  districts  [says  Dr.  Caldwell]  the  Christian  Church  has 
become  more  or  less  stationary.  .  .  .  The  heathen  are  beginning  to 

reconcile  themselves  to  the  Christianity  of  their  Christian  neighbours  as  a 
transmitted,  inherited  form  of  religion  peculiar  to  a  certain  circle  of 
families,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the  profound  respect  of  conservative- 
minded  Hindus  ;  and  the  Christians,  if  left  to  their  own  ideas,  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  accept  the  retention  of  heathenism  by  their  heathen  neighbours  as 
an  accomplished  fact,  which  may  be  regretted,  but  which  cannot  bo 
helped. 

Thus  we  see  repeated  what  has  so  often  been  seen  before,  and  in 
so  many  parts,  a  religious  fervour  working  for  a  time  and  influenc¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  people,  but  gradually  cooling  down  and  mak¬ 
ing  no  further  advance.  Some  fresh  spark,  some  new  stimulus,  may, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  again  warm  it  into  life  and  give  it  a  living  and 
active  force.  While  this  stagnation  has  fallen  upon  the  missions 
of  the  end  of  the  peninsula,  a  great  movement  has  taken  place  three 
hundred  miles  higher  up  iu  Cuddapa  and  Nellore,  where  the  con¬ 
verts  have  increased  more  than  ten  thousand  iu  ten  years,  and 
where  the  work  of  conversion  is  still  active  and  successful. 

The  author  at  the  end  of  eacli  chapter  gives  a  summary  of  the 
number  of  converts,  congregations,  ministers,  &c.,  of  each  mission. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  brought  all  these  into  one 
general  account  at  the  end  of  the  book,  so  that  comparisons  might 
be  readily  made  and  the  grand  totals  easily  ascertained.  There 
has  been  no  dearth  of  books  upon  missions  in  India,  but  most  of 
them  have  dealt  only  with  special  portions  ;  the  larger  works  are 
now  scarce,  and  are  incomplete  from  lapse  of  time.  A  book  of  this 
kind  was  wanted,  and  will  no  doubt  be  eagerly  read  and  consulted 
by  the  many  who  are  interested  in  mission  work. 


WRIOTIIESLEY’S  CHRONICLE  OF  ENGLAND  UNDER 
THE  TUDORS.* 

THE  importance  of  this  Chronicle  induces  us  to  notice  the  first 
instalment  of  it,  which  we  hope  soon  to  see  supplemented  by 
the  remaining  portion,  which  will  probably  be  dt  least  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  the  volume  now  before  us.  It  is  printed  from  a  manuscript 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  therefore  not  from  the  hand 
of  Charles  Wriothesley  himself ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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the  copy  from  which  it  is  printed  is  a  tolerably  exact  transcript  of 
a  chronicle  written  mostly  from  time  to  time  as  the  events  occurred, 
the  dates  being  given  very  exactly,  as  to  the  days  of  the  week, 
month,  and  year,  frequently  with  the  addition  of  notices  of  the 
festivals  of  the  Church  and  their  eves  and  vigils.  In  one  or  two 
cases,  indeed,  the  diary  supplies  a  correction  of  a  date  which  has 
hitherto  been  mistaken.  Occasionally  we  observe  a  wrong  date, 
which  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  transcriber  having  been  un¬ 
able  to  distinguish  between  the  figures  1  aud  2  of  the  original 
manuscript,  unless  indeed  he  himself  writes  these  figures  in 
such  a  way  that  they  are  not  easily  distinguishable.  The  editor  has 
stated  by  way  of  preface  all  that  could  be  known  or  discovered  as 
to  the  history  of  the  manuscript  and  its  writer  and  his  family,  and 
has  in  the  most  business-like  way  determined  beyond  all  doubt 
who  was  its  author,  although  no  name  of  a  writer  is  appended  to 
it,  and  there  were  no  means  of  judging  from  the  handwriting  of  a 
scribe  who  was  a  mere  copyist. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  Chronicle  is  nothing  but  a  plagiarism  from 
Richard  Arnold's  Customs  of  London ,  of  which  the  editor  con¬ 
siders  that  the  present  work  may  be  described  as  a  continuation. 
From  the  year  1520  to  the  end  of  1547,  where  the  present  volume 
concludes,  it  is  of  the  highest  interest,  as  it  is  unmistakably  the 
work  of  a  contemporary  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  much  that  he 
describes,  and  evidently  possessed  the  best  means  of  knowing  facts 
of  the  time  which  did  not  occur  under  his  own  immediate  observa¬ 
tion  ;  and  even  when  the  writer  states  his  own  inferences  on  belief 
as  regards  certain  points,  his  statements  are  frequently  of  consider¬ 
able  value.  We  suppose  the  editor  has  followed  the  spelling  of  the 
manuscript.  We  cannot,  of  course,  affect  to  regret  this,  although  it 
must  have  given  both  himself  and  the  compositor  a  great  deal  of  un¬ 
necessary  trouble.  But  the  spelling  of  a  copyist  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  which  may  have  varied  considerably  from  the  original  of 
the  sixteenth,  was  not  on  philological  grounds  worth  preserving. 
If  the  work  had  been  printed  from  the  autograph,  we  should  have 
pronounced  differently  as  regards  this  point. 

It  will  easily  be  understood  that  the  value  of  such  a  Chronicle  as 
this  consists,  not  in  supplying  us  with  any  new  readings  of  history, 
so  much  as  in  furnishing  small  supplements  to  accounts  of  trans¬ 
actions  with  which  we  were  already  tolerably  familiar ;  and  as  the 
writer  is  prior  in  point  of  time  to  Stow,  ITolinshed,  Grafton,  and 
even  Hall,  it  may  be  spoken  of  as  being  at  the  least  as  trustworthy 
as  any  of  these  early  authorities.  There  are  several  small  facts 
which  are  of  no  great  importance,  but  which  are  made  a  little 
more  certain  than  they  were  before  by  being  chronicled  in  this 
volume.  Thus  the  marriage  of  Henry  VIII.  to  Jane  Seymour  has 
always  been  correctly  assigned  by  historians  to  the  20th  of  May, 
the  very  day  after  the  execution  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  and  the  fact,  it 
must  be  admitted,  is  of  some  importance  in  our  estimate  of  Henry’s 
desire  to  get  rid  of  his  second  wife  to  make  room  for  a  Queen  who 
might  be  more  fruitful  of  a  male  heir  than  Anne  had  proved.  But 
the  evidence  of  this  was  very  feeble  till  the  publication  of  the  last 
volume  of  Mr.  Rawdon  Brown’s  Venetian  Despatches,  and  it  is  of 
some  importance  that  the  fact  should  be  stated,  as  it  is  here,  by  a 
person  who  was  living  at  the  time  in  London.  The  survival  of  Jane 
Seymour  for  twelve  days  instead  of  two  after  the  birth  of  Edward 
VI.  had  been  established  beyond  all  doubt ;  but  it  is  neverthe¬ 
less  interesting  to  have  this  again  stated  in  a  diary  of  the  time 
which  is  another  independent  witness  to  the  fact.  The  fact  itself 
is  of  course  of  very  small  importance,  though  it  has  been  made 
more  of  than  it  deserves  in  relation  to  the  story  told  by  Nicolas 
Sanders  about  the  Queen  having  been  subjected  to  the  Csesarian 
operation  in  order  to  effect  the  safe  delivery  of  the  prince.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  story  is  less  likely  if  she  survived  twelve  than 
if  she  had  only  outlived  the  operation  two  days ;  but  it  may  be 
observed  that  Sanders  is  quite  accurate  as  far  as  he  states  anything 
about  the  case,  and  there  is  really  no  reason  for  supposing  that  he 
invented  a  story  which  adds  so  small  a  degree  of  infamy  to  the 
already  sufficiently  damaged  character  of  Henry  VIII. 

Of  other  small  matters  for  the  first  time  brought  to  light  in  this 
Chronicle,  we  may  mention  the  names  of  the  preachers  at  Paul's 
Cross  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1536.  The  author  probably  was 
present  at  all  these  sermons,  as  he  was  living  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  bishops  who  preached  there  were  all  under  orders  to  prove 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  hath  no  jurisdiction  more  than  any  other 
bishop  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  own  particular  diocese.  How 
this  doctrine  was  to  be  reconciled  with  the  metropolitan  powers 
claimed  by  English  Primates  it  is  not  easy  to  see;  but  it 
served  the  King’s  purpose,  and  Cranmer,  with  his  usual  servility, 
seems  to  have  gone  beyond  all  his  brethren  in  executing  the  King’s 
orders,  for  he  actually  undertook  on  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany, 
which  fell  on  a  Sunday  this  year,  to  demonstrate  from  the  sayings 
of  holy  saints  and  doctors  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was  Anti- 
Christ.  The  sermon  by  Tunstall,  Bishop  of  Durham,  on  Quinqua- 
gesima  Sunday,  is  given  in  epitome,  and  the  writer  describes  what 
he  had  seen  when  he  speaks  of  Cranmer  and  eight  other  bishops  being 
in  front  of  the  preacher,  with  four  monks  of  the  Charterhouse, 
who  were  brought  to  hear  it  after  they  had  denied  the  King  to  be 
1  supreme  head  of  the  Church.  He  also  mentions  the  curious  fact 
that  several  lords  stood  behind  the  preacher  within  the  pulpit.  It 
is  notable  that  the  preachers  were  every  one  of  them  of  the  King’s 
own  promotion.  Whilst  we  are  on  the  subject  of  sermons,  we 
may  mention  what  does  not  appear  in  this  part  of  the  diary,  but 
what  is  referred  to  by  way  of  anticipation  in  the  editor’s  preface, 
that  Hooper,  the  new  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  in  1550  preached  at 
the  funeral  of  the  author's  cousin,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  whose 
deposition  from  the  Chancellorship  was  almost  the  first  act  of 
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Somerset’s  administration.  It  is  most  remarkable  because  tbe 
Chancellor,  as  well  as  his  cousin,  the  writer  of  the  Chronicle,  had 
not  the  smallest  sympathy  with  the  fanatical  opinions  of  Hooper, 
but  were  content  with  the  amount  of  reform  which  had  been 
carried  on  by  the  late  King.  Hooper  could  scarcely  with  honesty 
have  committed  himself  to  much  of  a  panegyric  of  Chancellor 
Wriothesley. 

The  most  graphic  description  in  the  diary  is  the  narrative  of  the 
meeting  of  the  King  with  Anne  of  Cleves  at  Rochester,  on  New 
Year’s  Day,  1 540.  The  story  is  so  different  from  anything  that  we 
meet  with  in  historians  that  we  think  it  worth  while  to  extract  the 
passage,  premising  only  that  we  have  modernized  the  spelling : — 

The  King’s  grace,  with  five  of  his  privy  Chamber,  being  disguised  with 
clokes  of  martle  with  hoods,  that  they  should  not  be  known,  came  privately 
to  Rochester,  and  so  went  up  into  the  chamber  where  the  said  Lady  Anne 
looked  out  at  a  window  to  see  the  bull-baiting  that  was  that  time  in  the 
court,  and  suddenly  he  embraced  her  and  kissed  and  showed  her  a  token 
that  the  King  had  sent  her  for  her  new  year’s  gift,  and  she  being  abashed, 
not  knowing  who  it  was,  thanked  him,  and  so  he  communed  with  her  ;  but 
she  regarded  him  little,  but  always  looked  out  of  the  window  on  the  bull- 
baiting,  and  when  the  King  perceived  she  regarded  his  coming  so  little,  he 
departed  into  another  chamber,  and  put  off  Ins  cloke  and  came  in  again  in 
a  coat  of  purple  velvet,  and  when  the  lords  and  knights  did  see  his  grace, 
they  did  him  reverence,  and  then,  perceiving  the  lords  doing  their  duties,  she 
humbled  her  grace  lowly  to  the  King's  Majesty,  and  his  grace  saluted  her 
again,  and  so  talked  together  lovingly,  and  after  took  her  by  the  hand  and 
led  her  into  another  chamber,  where  they  solaced  their  graces  that 
night  and  till  Friday  at  afternoon,  and  then  liis  grace  took  his  leave  and 
departed  thence  to  Gravesend,  and  there  took  his  barge  and  so  went  to 
Greenwich  that  night,  and  she  rode  to  Dartford  that  night  and  lodged  there 
till  the  morrow,  and  on  Saturday  she  took  her  journey  towards  Greenwich, 
where,  at  the  foot  of  Shooter’s  Hill,  there  was  a  pavilion  set  up  for  her  grace, 
where  met  her  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  &c. — P.  1 10. 

This  account  of  the  first  interview  of  the  King  with  Anne  of 
Cleves  is  more  circumstantial  than  any  that  has  yet  appeared,  as 
likewise  is  the  continuation  of  the  account  down  to  the  marriage 
ceremony  which  took  place  on  January  6  in  the  Queen’s  closet  at 
Greenwich.  The  whole  is  plainly  the  description  of  an  eye¬ 
witness.  The  symptoms  of  a  change  coming  over  the  spirit  of 
the  King,  and  his  inclining  from  Cranmer  to  Gardiner,  is  evidenced 
by  the  latter  being  chosen  to  preach  the  sermons  at  Court  on  the 
Fridays  during  Lent  of  this  year;  a  very  remarkable  change  when, 
as  we  gather  from  another  passage  in  the  Chronicle  (p.  104), 
Hilsey,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  had  had  the  admission  of  the  preachers 
at  Paul’s  Cross  these  three  years  and  more — i.e.  from  about  the 
beginning  of  1536  to  his  death,  which  happened  on  August  4, 
1539.  And  here  again  we  must  notice  that  this  is  the  only  record 
of  the  death  of  Hilsey,  which  is  placed  by  Le  Neve  in  1538, 
whilst  the  fact  that  this  writer  mentions  that  he  had  managed  the 
sermons  at  Paul’s  Cross  for  three  years  and  more  almost  settles  the 
disputed  point  of  Hilsey’s  consecration  to  be  of  earlier  date  than 

1 537,  though  of  course  it  does  not  prove  what  Strype  asserts, 
that  he  was  consecrated  in  September,  1535. 

Persons  who  are  not  very  conversant  with  the  history  of  this 
reign  will  perhaps  be  surprised  at  the  large  amount  of  space 
taken  up  in  this  Chronicle  with  detailing  the  executions  by 
hanging  or  burning  which  were  so  numerous  from  this  time  forward 
till  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII.  But  though  some  are  here  re¬ 
corded,  as  far  as  we  know,  for  the  first  time,  most  of  them  have 
appeared  in  print  before,  and  the  reason  of  their  being  so  circum¬ 
stantially  recorded  is  that  the  author  actually  witnessed  most  of 
them,  though  perhaps  he  can  scarcely  be  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  having  a  sort  of  fondness  for  detailing  horrors  even  when  he 
had  not  been  present  at  the  perpetration  of  them.  Occasionally 
the  accounts  are  even  more  horrible  in  their  details  than  has 
hitherto  been  upon  record. 

There  is  one  point  connected  with  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries  to  which  the  author  draws  attention.  It  is  well 
known  that  many  of  the  monks  were  employed  as  secular  clergy, 
and  were  presented  to  benefices  for  the  express  purpose  of  saving 
the  expense  of  their  pensions  ;  but  there  are  few  records  surviving 
which  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  mode  of  living  of  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  the  ordinary  occupations  of  business. 
It  appears  from  a  remark  made  upon  the  marriage  of  the  late 
Abbot  of  Warden  with  a  nun  who  had  been  professed  sixteen 
years  at  the  Minories,  that  about  the  same  time  several  priests  had 
followed  the  examples  of  the  monks,  and  had  taken  to  themselves 
wives,  and  devoted  themselves  to  secular  employments ;  whilst,  as 
regards  other  ecclesiastical  matters  which  were  in  an  unsettled  state, 
it  is  quite  worth  while  to  have  on  record  that  as  early  as  the  year 

1538,  not  only  the  Te  Deum  was  sung  in  English,  but  at  least 
in  two  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  the  “  consecration 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar  was  said  in  English  ”  (p.  83).  After 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles,  which  obliged  Cranmer 
to  dismiss  his  wife,  the  Chronicler  says  that  it  is  reported  that 
there  are  in  England  of  priests  and  religious  persons  that  have  pre¬ 
sumed  to  marry  above  three  hundred  persons,  “  which,”  he  con¬ 
tinues,  “  now  L>y  the  said  Act  must  be  divorced,  which  is  a  godly 
Act,  and  shall  cause  the  spiritualty  to  show  good  examples  by 
their  life  ”  (p.  103). 

It  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  pieces  of  information  on  small 
points  which  this  Chronicle  contains,  and  we  shall  conclude  with 
assigning  it  its  value,  which  we  consider  to  bo  quite  as  great  as 
that  of  the  Grey  Friars’  Chronicle  or  Henry  Machyn's  Diary,  which 
were  some  years  ago  published  by  the  same  Society.  The  volume 
is  well  edited,  but  we  should  have  been  glad  if  the  editor,  when  he 
makes  doubtful  statements  in  his  notes — as,  for  instance,  that 
Wriothesley  and  Rich  “  are  said  to  ”  have  tortured  Anne  Askewe 


with  their  own  hands — had  given  the  original  authority  from  which 
he  derived  his  information.  People  would  then  have  been  able  to 
j  udge  of  its  authenticity  for  themselves. 


LOVING  AND  LOTH.* 

IT  is  annoying  to  have  to  confess  that  this  book  is  disappointing. 

It  is  so  brilliant  in  parts,  and  so  original  in  some  of  its  con¬ 
ceptions,  that  we  are  sincerely  sorry  to  be  compelled  to  find  fault. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  why  it  has  fallen  short  of  perfection  ;  for  it 
is  bright,  interesting,  and  with  a  vivid  sense  of  humour  manifest 
throughout,  and  it  seems  as  if  a  very  little  more  thought  and  study 
might  have  made  it  a  really  first-rate  novel.  The  character,  too, 
of  Susie  is  original,  and  we  have  seen  many  a  more  insipid 
heroine  carry  off  higher  honours  ;  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains — 
Loving  and  Loth  falls  short  of  its  own  standard,  and  has  failed 
of  the  complete  success  that  appears  to  have  been  not  far  from 
attainment. 

The  first  fault  that  strikes  us  in  the  construction  of  the  story — 
we  will  come  to  the  technical  faults  of  composition  presently — is 
a  certain  want  of  unity  in  the  characters.  They  seem  to  have 
been  begun  on  one  plan  and  finished  on  another  ;  and  this  is  more 
especially  the  case  with  Susie  herself,  who  shifts  rather  than  de¬ 
velops,  and  seems  to  have  been  originally  intended  for  something 
quite  different  from  what  she  finally  becomes.  She  is  represented 
as  the  very  soul  of  truth  and  candour,  truthful  indeed  almost  to 
brutality,  candid  to  ill  manners ;  yet  in  the  beginning  of  things 
we  find  her  acting  a  part,  the  part  of  “  child,”  when  she  is  in 
reality  seventeen,  and  that  “  for  the  promotion  of  her  interests.” 
She  is  a  pale,  plain,  fortuneless  girl,  bidding  “  fair  to  be  one  of 
the  shabbily-served  many  for  whom  no  lover  has  ever  sighed,  and 
whom  no  suitor  has  wooed,”  but  with  a  passionate  longing  to 
enjoy  life,  and  “  feeling  herself  an  inadequate  cause  to  produce  any 
wished-for  effect,  aiming  at  having  brighter  fortunes  brought  to 
her  by  the  person  she  loved  best  in  the  world — her  mother.” 
This  mother,  Mrs.  Dawnay,  married  from  the  school-room,  widowed 
while  yet  in  her  teens,  was  at  four-and-thirty  “  still  beautiful  and 
redolent  of  youth.”  She  and  her  ugly  little  daughter  had  roamed 
about  on  the  Continent,  in  the  way  common  to  impecunious 
widows  with  portionless  daughters,  till  they  were  tired  of  it,  and 
had  now  “  nestled  themselves  down  in  the  little  home  that  had 
been  left  to  Mrs.  Dawnay  by  her  dead  mother  ” : — 

It  was  lonely,  quaint,  and  rustic.  They  suffered  whimsical  tortures  at 
first  from  terror  of  burglars,  earwigs,  and  horned  cattle ;  they  exhausted 
the  novel  enjoyments  of  their  own  cow,  their  culinary  experiments  in  their 
own  kitchen,  their  pedestrian  experiments  of  wandering  off,  and  getting  lost 
in  lonely  lanes. 

Then  came  a  weariness  of  this  dull  life  ;  a  sense  of  miss  and  loss  after  the 
thorny  pleasures  of  other  days.  But  this,  too,  passed  ;  the  current  of  their 
life  flowed  on  evenly,  if  a  little  sluggishly.  They  had  no  events  to  mark 
the  days  with ;  monotonous  and  neutral-tinted,  the  hours  succeeded  each 
other.  They  got  to  know  a  few  people  about  them ;  that  is  to  say,  they  had 
a  formal  acquaintance  with  them :  all  but  one. 

This  exception  is  Sir  Alfred  Ogle,  who  lived  near  their  own  rustic 
home  in  a  fine  old  place,  which  Susie  covets  for  her  mother  and 
herself.  She  thinks  that,  if  Mery,  as  she  calls  her  beautiful 
mamma — mere  in  patois — became  Lady  Ogle,  there  would  be  a 
great  deal  more  enjoyment  for  them  both,  and  a  general  lifting  up 
of  anxiety  respecting  short  purses  and  long  bills,  multitudinous 
wants,  and  no  money  wherewith  to  supply  them.  And  thinking 
this,  she  is  not  ashamed  to  plot  and  manoeuvre  for  favours  in  a 
manner  utterly  unlike  the  frank  straightforward  Susie  of  the  later 
development.  Her  object  is  to  make  Sir  Alfred  first  patronize  for 
pity,  and  then  propose  for  love,  always  keeping  to  her  pretence  of 
childish  ingenuousness  and  terrier-like  brusquerie,  pardonable  in  a 
girl  of  fifteen,  though  a  more  serious  defect  in  one  two  years 
older ;  but  we  can  scarcely  imagine  Susie  as  she  is  afterwards 
depicted  condescending  to  any  such  pitiful  devices  or  crooked 
measures.  In  that  little  episode  in  the  garden  when  she  puts  on 
half-infantile,  half-monkeyish  airs  on  Sir.  Eugene  Everard’s 
behalf,  we  are  conscious  of  an  unpleasant  jar  with  the  after  pre¬ 
sentation  of  absolute  sincerity.  That  whole  garden  scene,  indeed, 
is  unpleasant,  read  by  the  light  of  the  future  working  out  of  the 
story.  In  her  affected  abandon;  the  false  ingenuousness  of  her  de¬ 
scription  of  how  she  had  asked  one  of  mamma’s  lovers  to  luncheon 
on  her  own  responsibility,  and  “  since  he  was  reduced  to  a  mere 
jellyfish  by  love,”  had  given  him  cold  veal  as  most  in  con¬ 
sonance  with  his  condition ;  her  pretended  childishness,  as 
when  she  says  suddenly,  “  The  birds  ate  all  my  strawberries,” 
and,  sitting  on  the  asparagus  bed,  threads  a  necklace  of  the 
red  berries  which  she  fiings  round  Mr.  Everard’s  neck  and  in¬ 
sists  on  his  wearing — in  all  this  we  see  the  oddity  that  clings  to 
her  more  or  less  throughout,  but  also  we  see  a  certain  element  of 
pretence  which  we  cannot  in  any  way  reconcile  with  her  after-self. 

Mrs.  Dawnay,  too,  seems  to  have  been  reconstructed  according 
to  a  second  idea ;  the  second  idea  not  quite  matching  the  first.  In 
the  beginning  she  has  just  that  dash  of  the  half-adventuress 
about  her  proper  to  a  fascinating  widow  with  a  lovely  oval 
face,  apple  blossom  in  tint,  and  “  crowned  by  ropes  of  waving 
golden  hair,”  who  has  bills  for  furniture  and  millinery  to  the  value 
of  seven  hundred  pounds  eleven  shillings  and  sixpence,  and  not 
seven  hundred  pence  wherewith  to  meet  them  ;  who  receives  with 
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pronounced  affability  an  old  baronet  of  large  fortune  deeply  in  love 
with  her ;  and  allows  herself  to  be  corrected  by  her  daughter’s 
warning  look  when  she  says  to  him  with  a  dreamy  gentleness, 
Apropos  of  his  nephew,  “  I  like  pretty  boys.”  When  she  refuses 
Sir  Alfred,  and,  rather  than  sell  herself  to  a  prosy  old  gentleman 
whom  she  does  not  love,  writes  to  her  sister-in-law,  Aunt  Adria, 
for  help  in  her  straits,  and  accepts,  together  with  the  cheque, 
the  useful  advice  and  otter  that  Susie  shall  go  to  London  to  perfect 
her  education  with  Aunt  Adria’s  girls,  then  we  see  the  lines 
begin  to  change  as  in  a  dissolving  view ;  and  a  sweet,  lovely,  indo¬ 
lent,  but  perfectly  well-principled,  woman  takes  the  place  of  the 
half-adventuress  we  had  been  fearing  would  be  offered  to  us.  Still 
we  do  not  much  care  for  dissolving  views  in  the  characters  of  a 
novel.  We  prefer  distinctness  from  the  beginning. 

In  the  conduct  of  her  love  affairs  Miss  Susie  Dawnay  is  decidedly 
odd.  She  falls  in  love  with  Eugene  Everard,  Sir  Alfred’s  nephew, 
and  he  does  his  best  to  ripen  her  childish  fancy  into  a  woman’s 
passion ;  but  though  he  flirts  with  her  pretty  cousin,  Alice  Willis, 
and  makes  hot  love  to  Leontine,  the  Creole  medium,  before  her 
eyes,  she  has  not  pride  enough  to  banish  him  nor  sense  enough 
to  doubt  him.  Meantime  Ranicar  Hungerford,  who  hates  Eugene, 
and  with  cause,  a  grave,  true,  wealthy  man,  and  passionately  in 
love  with  this  odd  little  girl,  makes  her  an  oiler.  Susie  at  first 
accepts,  then  throws  over,  the  lover  she  had  so  often  wished  to 
win,  in  a  manner  scarcely  at  one  with  the  frank  determination 
which,  it  might  have  been  expected,  would  have  penetrated  her 
character,  not  merely  moulded  her  manners.  Her  waywardness  on 
the  first  occasion  might  have  passed,  however,  as  the  natural  dis¬ 
inclination  of  a  girl  to  sacrifice  her  youth  and  freedom  to  a  man 
whom  she  did  not  love,  however  much  she  might  be  flattered  by 
his  preference;  but  it  becomes  tiresome  and  inexplicable  when 
repeated  again  and  again,  and  after  she"  must  have  confessed  that 
she  did  love  Ranicar  and  did  desire  his  love  to .  be  given  to  her 
again.  Such  waywardness  is  mere  folly.  Equally  inexplicable 
is  Ranicar’s  unwearied  pursuit  of  this  reluctant  Daphne.  A 
roud  man,  who  is  really  in  love,  would  hardly  suffer  himself  to 
e  played  fast  and  loose  with,  as  he  does,  nor  do  we  think  that 
any  man’s  love  would  have  survived  the  rather  severe  shocks  given 
it  by  Susie’s  remarkable  frankness  and  apparent  inconstancy — 
certainly  not  such  a  man  as  Ranicar  Hungerford,  were  he  or  his 
like  to  be  met  with  in  real  life. 

Again,  is  the  character  of  Eugene  Everard  quite  true  to  itself? 
He  is  described  as  utterly  worthless  and  selfish  ;  a  mere  lady- 
killer,  caring  only  to  catch  hearts,  as  an  entomologist  catches 
butterflies,  to  impale  them  one  after  the  other  on  his  corking  pins. 
Granting  this  as  the  true  view  of  his  character,  would  he  have 
married  Leontine  ?  He  loved  her  in  the  way  common  enough 
among  a  certain  class  of  men  ;  but  it  was  not  the  way  that  leads 
to  marriage.  Nor  would  Leontine  herself  have  consented  to  a  union 
that  would  give  her  but  a  meagre  slice  of  bread  and  no  butter  to 
speak  of.  She  was  confessedly  a  young  woman  untroubled  by 
squeamishness,  and  would  have  certainly  preferred  a  lover  with 
money  to  a  husband  without.  Men  so  selfish  as  Eugene  do  not 
sacrifice  themselves  and  all  their  worldly  prospects  in  order  to 
marry  a  purchasable  Venus,  now  medium  and  now  ballet-girl ; 
still  less  do  they  plan  an  elopement  with  the  wives  of  such  men 
as  Captain  Eustace  the  Texan.  They  know  the  whole  thing  too 
well  to  run  such  a  risk.  To  grant  Eugene  so  much  self-forget¬ 
fulness  is  to  credit  him  with  a  certain  strain  of  nobleness  even 
in  his  evil,  which  is  far  from  the  author’s  intention.  In  all 
these  discrepancies,  then,  we  see  haste  or  negligence.  The  book 
has  not  been  thoroughly  thought  out,  and  therefore,  in  spite  of  its 
cleverness,  it  is  disappointing  and  insufficient. 

The  author  of  Loving  and  Loth  has  an  odd  kind  of  diction.  It 
is  a  queer  jumble  of  fine  writing  and  slipslop,  hard  words  and  in¬ 
elegances,  the  like  of  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  read  before. 
In  describing  a  camp  meeting  out  in  America,  this  remarkable  pas¬ 
sage  occurs — “  There'was  only  the  soft  susurrus  of  the  branches  that 
melted  into  the  sin-dirge  like  another  voice,  faint,  sad,  and  ethereal.” 
We  should  scarcely  expect  the  familiar  colloquialism  that  follows 
immediately  after: — “Hard  by,  rough  shanties  had  been  run  up, 
and  here  the  camp-meeting  folk  ate,  and  slept,  and  sheltered  them¬ 
selves.”  Nor  should  we  have  expected  that  an  author  who  could 
write  of  the  “  soft  susurrus  of  the  branches  ”  would  have  lapsed  into 
the  vulgarity  of — “  He  had  found  out  the  meaning  of  ‘  work  ’ 
since  he  came  to  the  Great  Republic,  had  Everard.”  “  The 
potential  elements  of  Eugene’s  character  were  unchanged,  and  he 
was  capable  of  vigorous  activity  still  where  his  old  proclivities 
were  concerned,”  is  one  kind  of  diction ;  and  “  Abbv,  stopping 
squeezing  a  lemon  to  laugh,”  is  another.  Bright  little  bits  of  l'un 
and  humour  are  ill  set  in  such  a  sentence  as  that  which  tells  how 
Abby  was  “  superintending  the  cracking  of  ice,  which  Eugene — ■ 
having  disposed  of  the  milk — was  making  himself  useful  in.” 
Ranicar  Hungerford,  when  he  quarrels  with  Eugene,  says,  “  I 
antagonize  with  you  no  longer,”  which  he  certainly  never  would 
have  said  ;  nor,  by  the  way,  is  it  like  an  English  gentleman  to  have 
a  verbal  wrangle  with  a  very  base  travesty  of  lion  Juan — a  man 
who  had  broken  his  sister's  heart,  come  between  him  and  his 
love,  put  that  loved  one  in  worse  than  bodily  peril,  and  proved 
himself  base  and  bad  all  through.  Men  of  breeding,  when  they 
are  foes,  do  not  wrangle.  In  spite,  too,  of  all  we  had  experienced 
of  Susie’s  method  of  speech,  we  winced  at  her  answer  to  Ranicar, 
when  he  questions  her  on  her  liking  for  Eugene.  “  Gone  for 
ever,”  she  says  ;  “  no  more  to  be  found  again  than  a  shilling  spent 
a  year  ago.”  Her  reply  to  his  inquiry  whether  she  would  “like  to 
have  Everard  go  back  in  the  steamer  with  her?”  is  even  worse. 


She  makes  a  wry  face  and  says,  “  Would  you  like  to  eat  a  sugared 
oyster  ?  ”  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  these  shortcomings  and 
mistakes,  the  book  is  clever  and  amusing ;  but  we  should  say  not 
equal  to  what  the  author  could  do  if  more  care  were  taken  to  think 
out  the  plot,  to  form  the  characters,  and  to  prune  and  polish  the 
diction.  He — or  shall  we  say  she  ? — has  ideas,  smartness,  and  facile 
fancy  and  originality  ;  more  steady  study  and  greater  thoroughness 
of  work  would  make  these  qualities  infinitely  more  valuable  than 
they  are  now,  when  they  are  uncomfortably  obscured  by  contradic¬ 
tion  in  character-painting,  and  slovenliness  of  style,  though  to  the 
last — we  will  add  in  mitigation — brightened  by  some  very  choice 
and  happy  phrases. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

THE  two  volumes  recently  published  * * * §  by  M.  Albert  Sorel  go 
far  towards  completing  the  mass  of  details  which  we  already 
possess  on  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  If  the  description  of  battles, 
sieges,  and  military  operations  is  the  chief  element  in  this 
momentous  chapter  of  contemporary  history,  it  is  equally  indis¬ 
pensable  that  we  should  be  acquainted  with  the  negotiations 
which  preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  it.  M.  Sorel  has 
contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  these  diplomatic  transactions  by 
a  collection  of  valuable  documentary  evidence  worked  up  in  an 
admirable  manner,  and  commented  on  with  abundant  tact  and 
judgment.  In  order  to  understand  thoroughly  the  character 
of  the  late  war,  we  must  study  not  only  the  incidents  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Hohenzollern  candidature,  but  also  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  and  even  causes  remoter  still. 
It  is  curious  to  note  the  perseverance  with  which  Napoleon  III, 
endeavoured  to  secure  for  Trance  important  alliances  in  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  awarwkich  appeared  imminent  manyyearsbeforeitactuafly 
broke  out.  The  particulars  given  on  the  subject  by  M.  Sorel  are 
not  generally  known,  and  they  refer  to  the  negotiations  begun  by 
the  Court  of  the  Tuileries  with  Russia,  Denmark,  Austria,  and 
Italy.  We  all  know  how  these  schemes  failed  ;  and  the  abortive 
results  of  the  later  diplomatic  efforts  made  after  Sedan  is 
ascribed  by  our  author,  first,  to  the  revolutionary  origin  of  the 
Government  of  September,  and,  secondly,  to  the  utter  incapacity 
of  the  men  then  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Attached  to  the  Dele¬ 
gation  des  Affaires  etrangeres  at  Tours  and  at  Bordeaux,  M. 
Sorel  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  new  Republican 
leaders  at  their  work,  and  he  confirms  in  every  point  the  testimony 
borne  by  M.  de  Mazade  to  the  deplorable  inefficiency  of  ambitious 
demagogues,  destitute  both  of  genius  and  of  special  knowledge, 
sans  superiority  d’esprit  ou  de  caractere.  The  narrative  of  all 
these  events  is  extremely  painful,  and  the  care  taken  by  M.  Sorel 
to  preserve  a  tone  of  impartiality  and  moderation,  whilst  it 
justifies  the  title  Histoire  diplomatique,  gives  to  the  book  a  some¬ 
what  colourless  appearance. 

M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  f  was  not  long  ago  elected  a  member 
of  the  Academie  des  sciences  on  account  of  the  services  rendered 
by  him  to  civilization  and  commerce  in  connexion  with  the  Suez 
Canal.  He  now  publishes  in  one  volume  all  the  letters,  memoirs, 
and  documents  connected  with  that  undertaking,  and  thus  enables 
the  reader  to  follow  the  progress  of  it  from  its  beginning  to 
its  successful  accomplishment.  The  first  letter,  bearing  date 
Paris,  July  8th,  1852,  is  addressed  to  M.  Ruyssenaer,  Consul- 
General  of  the  Netherlands  in  Egypt ;  and  it  shows  that  as  early 
as  1849  M.  de  Lesseps  was  studying  the  best  means  of  cutting 
through  the  Isthmus,  and  of  realizing  a  project  the  desirableness 
of  which  had  struck  both  the  Romans  and  the  Ptolemies.  Almost 
the  last  letter,  written  to  Mr.  Cobden,  explains  the  advantages 
of  the  enterprise,  and  expresses  regret  at  the  opposition  raised  by 
Lord  Palmerston’s  Government  against  it. 

M.  Pierron's  edition  of  the  Odyssey  |  is  distinguished  by  all 
the  qualities  which  characterize  his  annotated  reprint  of  the 
Iliad,  The  text,  given  from  a  careful  collation  of  the  best 
MSS.,  is  copiously  illustrated  with  footnotes,  in  which  philo¬ 
logical,  historical,  and  archraological  difficulties  are  carefully 
and  concisely  treated.  The  introduction,  comprising  two  parts, 
treats  (1)  of  the  Odyssey  amongst  the  ancients,  and  (2)  of 
the  Odyssey  in  modern  times.  Under  the  first  heading  we  find 
a  critical  estimate  of  the  various  MSS.,  and  of  the  labours 
of  scholiasts  and  commentators,  notices  of  Aristarchus,  Zoi'lus, 
&c.  &c.  M.  Pierron  once  more  takes  the  opportunity  of  protesting 
against  the  judgment  passed  upon  Homer  by  Plato,  declaring  that 
his  view  of  the  great  epic  poet  is  absurd,  and  that  he  alone 
rendered  Zoilus  possible.  M.  Pierron's  remarks  on  modern  editors 
are  generally  stamped  with  extreme  severity.  Of  course  he  turns 
Wolf  into  ridicule,  and  makes  great  fun  of  the  contest  between 
Nauck  and  the  philologists  of  the  Konigsberg  school.  Mr.  Paley 
comes  in  for  his  share  of  abuse ;  M.  Bekker’s  views  on  the  digamma 
are  eagerly  controverted  ;  and  Dr.  Dayman’s  edition  is  minutely 
discussed  in  several  pages,  with  more  vigour  than  fairness. 

M.  Gustave  Desnoiresterres  is  going  on  perseveringly  with  his 
very  interesting  work  on  Voltaire  ;  the  seventh  volume  §,  published 


*  Histoire  diplomatique  de  la  guerre  franco-allemande.  Par  M.  Albert 
Sorel.  Paris :  Plon. 

•j-  I. ettres,  journal  et  documents  pour  servir  a  V histoire  du  canal  de  Suez. 
Par  F.  de  Lesseps.  Paris  :  Didier. 

1  L'  Odyssee  d’Homere,  avec  des  notes,  unc  introduction,  etc.  Par  Alexis 
Pierron.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &•  Co. 

§  Voltaire  d  Geneve.  Par  Gustave  Desnoiresterres.  Paris:  Didier. 
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under  the  title  of  Voltaire  a  Geneve,  is  now  "before  us,  and  one 
more  instalment  will  conclude  an  excellent  piece  of  biographical 
research.  M.  Desnoiresterres  has  the  merit  of  selecting  judiciously 
from  a  mass  of  documents  those  which  are  really  worth  quoting, 
and  although  his  sympathies  are  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  arch¬ 
philosopher,  he  never  obtrudes  them  upon  the  reader.  He  gives 
his  extracts  with  fairness,  and  leaves  us  to  draw  our  conclusions. 
The  residence  of  Voltaire  in  Switzerland  is  not  one  of  the  least 
remarkable  episodes  in  his  busy  life ;  if  the  old  metropolis  of 
Calvinism  had'  lost  much  of  its  former  rigidity,  there  were  still 
amongst  its  influential  inhabitants  many  who  saw  with  deep  dis¬ 
pleasure  the  chief  representative  of  free  thought  settled  at  Geneva. 
Hence  quarrels,  bickerings,  pamphlets,  and  counter-pamphlets,  in 
which  the  ever  brilliant  wit  of  Voltaire  always  won  for  him  the 
superiority,  and  obliged  even  his  enemies  to  laugh  against  their 
will.  The  famous  history  of  what  is  usually  called  la  guerre 
de  Geneve  occupies,  of  course,  a  large  place  in  this  amusing  volume, 
where  the  well-known  names  of  Piron,  Bonnet,  Haller,  Delue,  and 
Jean  de  Muller  appear  repeatedly. 

M.  Joret  remarks  in  the  preface  to  his  volume  * * * * §  that  Herder  has 
not  yet  met  with  a  biographer ;  he  does  not  attempt  himself  to 
supply  the  want,  his  only  object  being  to  relate  so  much  ot  the 
critic's  life  as  is  connected  with  the  literary  revolution  of  Ger¬ 
many  during  the  last  century.  The  effects  of  the  Renaissance 
movement  had  been  felt  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  almost  as 
much  as  in  Italy  and  in  France ;  a  school  of  writers  had  arisen 
whose  highest  ambition  was  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  classical 
models,  and  the  combined  influence  of  Bodmer  and  Breitinger 
reigned  supreme  when  a  reaction  set  in  directed  by  Klopstock, 
Lessing,  and  Herder.  M.  Joret  has  well  discriminated  the  re¬ 
spective  merits  of  these  three  writers.  Klopstock  was  the  most 
timid  amongst  them ;  the  author  of  Emilia  Galotti  aimed  at 
replacing  the  imitation  of  French  literature  by  that  of  English 
poets ;  and  it  was  only  Herder  who  completely  broke  the  fetters 
under  which  German  art  had  so  long  been  cramped.  The  volume 
before  us  is  divided  into  three  books.  M.  Joret  begins  by  describ¬ 
ing  the  position  of  the  classical  school  at  the  time  when  Klopstock, 
Wieland,  and  Lessing  published  their  first  works ;  he  then  gives 
an  account  of  the  early  life  of  Herder  down  to  his  visit  to  France 
and  his  connexion  with  Goethe ;  notices  of  Kant,  Hainan,  and 
Winckelmann  will  also  be  found  in  this  book,  which  introduces  us 
to  the  birth  of  the  German  aesthetic  school.  Finally,  we  follow 
Herder  to  Biickeburg  and  Darmstadt ;  we  watch  the  influence  of 
Shakspeare  on  the  new  literary  outburst,  and  we  see  at  last  the 
German  drama  assuming  an  original  character  by  the  production  of 
Emilia  Galotti  and  Goetz  von  Her  lie  king  en.  M.  Joret  has  evidently 
mastered  his  subject,  and  his  volume  is  an  excellent  contribution 
to  the  study  of  modern  literature. 

The  question  discussed  by  M.  Deloche  in  his  learned  volume  f 
is  one  which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  many  historians.  In 
Germany,  Eichorn,  Grimm,  De  Savigny,  Maurer,  and  recently 
M.  Georg  Waitz ;  in  France,  MM.  Guerard,  Lehuerou,  De  Petigny, 
Guizot,  and Pardessus,  have  all  written  at  considerable  length  upon 
the  true  character  of  the  Trustis,  and  the  rank  held  by  the  Antras- 
tion  of  the  king  during  the  Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  dynasties. 
But,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  problem  of  the  Trustis  was  only  a 
small  point  in  the  whole  history  of  Teutonic  institutions,  even  the 
most  elaborate  disquisitions  on  the  subject  failed  of  complete¬ 
ness  ;  and,  further,  there  has  always  existed  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  Trustis,  the  nature  of  the 
institution  itself,  the  terms  of  admission,  the  privileges  it  con¬ 
ferred,  and  the  similarity  it  bore  to  the  position  of  the  conviva  regis 
during  the  Merovingian  sway  and  the  vitssus  of  the  Carlovingian 
period.  M.  Deloche  has  accordingly  examined  the  whole  subject 
afresh.  The  lirst  part  of  his  work  gives  an  explanation  of  the 
word  Trustis,  our  author  endeavouring  to  show  that  it  has  had  at 
successive  times  various  meanings,  and  that  the  error  of  most  his¬ 
torians  has  consisted  in  ascribing  to  it  one  permanent  signification. 
The  second  division  of  the  volume  is  taken  up  by  the  subject  of  the 
Antrustion.  M.  Deloche  shows  that,  under  the  rule  of  the  ancient 
Salic  law,  the  Franks  and  the  Salians  alone  were  admitted  to  it; 
that  the  conditions  of  the  Antrustion  were  totally  different  then 
from  those  of  the  conviva  regis ;  that  with  the  eighth  century,  and 
when  the  separation  of  races  which  constituted  the  Merovingian 
society  had  disappeared,  the  title  of  Antrustion  came  to  be  bestowed 
not  only  upon  Roman  landowners,  but  even  on  the  freedmen  of  the 
king  and  the  liti,  whose  position  was  very  nearly  that  of  slaves ; 
and,  finally,  the  privileges  and  duties  of  the  Antrustion  are  clearly 
defined,  and  the  passage  from  the  Trustis  to  the  feudal  system 
thoroughly  explained.  M.  Deloche  has  added  to  his  volume  an 
appendix  of  valuable  notes  and  a  copious  index. 

Among  the  scientific  works  recently  published  several  deserve 
to  be  noticed,  on  account  both  of  their  own  merit  and  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  subjects  they  treat.  M.  Schiitzenberger’s  volume 
on  Fermentations  f  deals  chiefly  with  alcoholic  fermentation, 
which  it  discusses  in  an  exhaustive  manner.  As  a  general  rule,  M. 
Schlitzenberger  upholds  the  theories  of  M.  Pasteur,  but  on  certain 
points  he  offers  objections  which  seem  to  us  to  have  much  force. 

M.  Lbon  Dumont  is  already  well  known  by  his  two  essays  on 
Laughter  and  on  the  Sense  of  the  Graceful,  and  the  volume  he  now 

*  Herder  et  la  renaissance  litteraire  en  Allemagne  au  XVLID  siecle.  Par 
C.  Joret.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Go. 

f  La  Trustis  et  V  Antrustion  royal  sous  les  deux  premieres  races.  Par 
M.  Deloche.  Paris :  Imprimerie  nationale. 

X  Les  fermentations.  Par  T.  Schulzenberger.  Paris :  Germer-Bailliere. 


contributes  *  to  M.  Germer-Bailliere's  International  Scientific 
Library  will  amply  repay  perusal.  The  author  describes  with  great 
minuteness  and  accuracy  the  theories  of  sensation  propounded  by 
different  philosophers ;  he  then  gives  a  classification  of  the  different 
soiu'ces  of  emotion,  and  shows  how  ajsthetics  are  modified  and 
influenced  by  the  various  manifestations  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
M.  Dumont’s  researches  are  equally  valuable  whether  we  con¬ 
sider  them  as  bearing  upon  abstract  metaphysics,  or  on  the  re¬ 
lations  between  metaphysics  and  physiology  on  the  one  side  and 
art  on  the  other. 

The  Lettres  a  une  autre  inconnue  f  hardly  deserve  a  moment's 
attention,  and  the  only  reason  why  we  notice  them  here  is  that  we 
wish  to  protest  against  the  system  of  puffing  worthless  produc¬ 
tions  into  notoriety  through  the  exceptional  success  obtained 
by  other  works.  The  autre  inconnue,  in  the  lirst  place,  is  no 
x  at  all,  and  the  habitues  of  Parisian  society  could  name  her 
without  the  slightest  hesitation;  in  the  next,  the  few  letters 
contained  in  this  volume  are  so  miserably  colourless  and  feeble 
that  for  the  sake  of  Merimee  himself  it  would  have  been  far 
better  to  leave  them  untouched.  M.  Blaze  de  Bury’s  preface  is  not 
much  more  satisfactory ;  it  gives  us  no  new  facts  about  the  author 
of  Colombo,  but  merely  repeats  what  M.  Taine  had  said  when  he 
introduced  to  us  the  correspondence  of  the  real  inconnue. 

General  Faidherbe  makes  no  mystery7  of  his  Darwinian  sympa¬ 
thies.  \  lie  explains  them  at  much  length  in  the  first  chapter  of 
an  otherwise  interesting  work  which  he  has  composed  on  the 
grammar  and  language  of  the  Poul  tribe,  whose  habits  and  civiliza¬ 
tion  he  has  closely  studied.  The  Pouls  came  probably  from  the 
East.  They  are  settled  in  Central  Africa,  where  they  have  acquired 
much  influence  since  their  conversion  to  Islamism — that  is  to  say, 
within  less  than  two  centuries.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  General 
Faidherbe  in  his  learned  disquisition  on  the  political  history  of  the 
Pouls ;  suffice  it  to  sayr,  that  these  people  are  almost  absolute 
masters  over  a  tract  of  territory  extending  from  Cape  Verde  to  the 
Lake  Tchad,  and  comprising  a  zone  of  between  80,000  and 
90,000  square  leagues.  This  fact  alone  would  be  enough  to 
justify  the  study  of  the  Poul  language  ;  but  the  grammar  on  which 
that  language  is  founded  offers  besides  certain  phenomena  of  the 
most  singular  description.  These  are  analysed  in  detail  by  the 
learned  General.  We  have  in  the  volume  before  us  not  only7  the 
necessary  rules,  but  also  a  set  of  phrases  one  hundred  in  number  and 
a  vocabulary.  We  need  not  say  that  the  Poul  language  has  no 
affinity  to  the  Semitic  ones.  It  has  borrowed,  however,  from 
the  Arabic  a  large  number  of  terms  relating  to  religion,  justice,  the 
calendar,  &c. 

We  have  to  notice  another  important  publication  for  which  we 
are  indebted  to  M.  Legrand§,  who  has  already  done  so  much  for 
the  revival  of  the  study  of  modem  Greek  literature.  It  is  nothing- 
less  than  a  Byzantine  epic  poem  composed  during  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  describing  the  exploits  of  the  hero  Digenis  Akritas. 
The  editor  begins  his  preface  by  reminding  his  readers  of  what 
has  been  accomplished  within  the  last  half-century  towards  a 
better  knowledge  of  modern  Greek.  Passow’s  Popularia  carmina, 
and  Fauriel’s  Chants  populaires  de  la  Grece  moderns  are  the  two 
most  noteworthy  publications  of  the  kind ;  the  latter  espe¬ 
cially,  for  Passow's  chronology  is  often  at  fault,  and  his  volume  is 
absolutely  devoid  of  method.  Amongst  the  national  poems  founded 
upon  the  struggle  between  Islamism  and  Christianity  many  might 
be  named  the  heroes  of  which  have  almost  been  transformed  into 
superhuman  beings  by  the  enthusiastic  gratitude  of  their  country¬ 
men.  One  of  the  best  among  them  is  the  romance  here  published;  it 
celebrates  the  exploits,  not  of  au  imaginary  being,  but  of  a  real 
warrior,  a  member  of  the  illustrious  family  of  Ducas.  Digenis 
Akritas  and  his  adventures  seem  to  have  repeatedly  engaged  the 
attention  of  Greek  poets,  and  around  his  biography  a  number  of 
rhapsodies  are  clustered,  forming  a  kind  of  cycle  such  as  the 
Arthurian  and  the  Carlovingian  ones  in  Western  Europe.  M. 
Legrand’s  preface  describes  every  detail  connected  with  the  epic 
now  under  consideration ;  it  extends  to  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  of  small  print,  and  is  extremely  interesting.  The  poem 
itself,  so  far  as  it  goes,  for  the  end  is  wanting,  comprises  3,182 
lines ;  it  is  divided  into  nine  books ;  the  French  version  is  printed 
opposite  the  Greek  original ;  and  the  volume  ends  with  notes  and 
a  glossary.  We  hope  to  take  a  future  opportunity  of  noticing 
more  fully  this  valuable  literary  curiosity. 

The  admirers  of  M.  Sainte-Beuve  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
excellent  biographical  sketch  he  has  given  of  the  revolutionist 
Proudhon ;  never  had  that  remarkable  agitator  been  so  thoroughly 
dissected,  and  the  portrait  drawn  of  him  by  the  causeur  will  not 
easily  be  forgotten.  Since  M.  Sainte-Beuve’s  death,  however, 
fresh  materials  respecting  him  have  been  made  available  in  the 
shape  of  a  voluminous  correspondence,  and  M.  Frederic  Baile  is 
thus  enabled  to  write  another  estimate  of  Proudhon,  one  of  the 
best  articles  in  the  Bibliotheque  universelle  for  last  July.] |  This 
is  an  unusually  interesting  number ;  M.  Naville  contributes  to  it 


*  Theorie  scientifque  de  la  sensibilite.  Par  L.  Dumont.  Paris  :  Germer- 
Bailliere. 

f  Lettres  u.  une  autre  inconnue.  Par  Prosper  Me'rimee.  Paris  :  Lew. 

1  Bssai  sur  la  langue  Poule.  Par  le  ge'ne'ral  Faidherbe.  Paris : 
Maisonneuve. 

§  Les  exploits  de  Digenis  Akritas,  epopee  byzantine  du  Xe  siecle.  rubiie'a 
pour  la  premiere  fois  par  C.  Sathas  et  L.  Legrand.  Paris  :  Maisonneuve. 

I  Bibliotheque  universelle  et  Iitvue  suisse.  Juillet  187^.  Lausanne: 
Bridel. 
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a  paper  on  the  Philosophy  of  Modern  Physical  Science,  and  M. 
AunSdtSe  Roget  an  episode  in  the  life  of  the  reformer  Viret. 

As  we  are  talking  of  biographical  sketches,  let  us  mention  M.  de 
Mazade’s  gallery  of  portraits  *  reprinted  from  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  Our  author  remarks  very  aptly  on  the  universal  incohe¬ 
rence  which  has  taken  possession  of  literary  as  well  as  of  political 
and  social  life,  and  which  is  the  natural  result  of  democratic  notions 
either  exaggerated  or  falsely  understood.  It  is  not  from  a  defi¬ 
ciency  of  able  men  that  France  is  now  suffering,  but  from  an 
absolute  want  of  principle. 

If  we  wished  to  illustrate,  by  way  of  contrast,  the  power  of 
principle,  we  could  not  do  better  than  select  the  life  of  the 
Yendean  general  Stofflet  t ;  it  is  admirably  related  by  one  of  his 
descendants,  in  a  small  volume  full  of  curious  details,  and  which  is 
really  less  a  biography  than  an  abridged  history  of  the  Royalist 
campaign.  A  good  map  enables  us  to  follow  the  movements  of 
the  contending  armies. 

Now  that  the  first  volume  of  the  illustrated  review  II Art  %  is 
before  us,  we  can  judge  of  its  merits  better  than  from  the  style  and 
appearance  of  one  or  two  detached  instalments.  The  aim  of  its 
conductors  is  a  most  praiseworthy  one.  Their  purpose  is  to  com¬ 
bine  the  utile  with  the  dulce,  and  to  show  that  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  and  architecture  have  their  scientific  merits,  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  pleasing  the  eye  and  satisfying  our  notions  of  beauty. 
For  variety  of  matter,  fulness  of  information,  and  elegance  of  style, 
this  first  volume  deserves  the  highest  praise.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  etchings,  woodcuts,  lithographs,  facsimiles,  &c. 

The  light  literature  of  the  last  month  has  produced  nothing  of 
very  great  importance.  M.  .Gilbert  Augustin  Thierry’s  Aventure 
d'une  time  en  peine  §,  published  in  an  attractive  form,  imme¬ 
diately  arrests  our  notice,  and  we  are  d  priori  disposed  to  receive 
favourably  any  work  bearing  so  illustrious  a  name.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  that  we  have  been  thoroughly  disappointed.  The  son  of 
M.  Amedee  Thierry  is  a  writer  of  considerable  talent,  but  he  has 
placed  that  talent  at  the  service  of  the  vulgarest  sensationalism,  and 
there  is  not  in  his  novel  a  single  character  which  interests  or 
pleases.  It  is  meant  to  be  a  satire  on  the  ancien  regime,  but  no  one 
will  be  won  over  to  the  cause  of  the  Revolution  by  so  grotesque  a 
caricature  of  a  society  which  could  not  have  lived  for  fifty  years  if 
all  the  priests  and  magistrates  had  been  cut  out  on  the  patterns 
drawn  by  M.  Thierry. 

M.  Charles  Buet  endeavours  to  revive  historical  novels,  and  his 
new  book  ||  is  really,  in  some  respects,  a  bright  exception  to  the 
trash  which  the  imitators  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Alexandre 
Dumas  have  so  liberally  inflicted  both  on  France  and  England. 
The  association  known  under  the  name  of  Les  gentilhommes  de  la 
miller  was,  as  all  students  of  modern  history  are  aware,  a  Catholic 
society  formed  in  Savoy  three  hundred  years  ago,  in  order  to  coun¬ 
teract  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  at  Geneva.  Our  praise  of 
M.  Buet  must,  however,  be  understood  as  applying  only  to  the  vigour 
with  which  the  characters  are  drawn,  and  the  clever  construction 
of  the  plot.  Ilis  fault  consists  in  the  controversial  tone  he  gives 
to  his  work ;  writing  from  the  strongly  Catholic  point  of  view, 
he  represents  all  the  Protestants  as  criminals  of  the  worst  dye. 

The  collection  of  tales  published  by  M.  Lemerre  includes  now  a 
reprint  of  M.  Leon  Gozlan’s  two  best  productions. If  If  you  want 
to  realize  the  full  meaning  of  the  well-known  proverb,  II  y  a  fagots 
et  fagots,  read  the  adventures  of  Polydore  Marasquin,  after  having 
closed  one  of  M.  Emile  Zola’s  repulsive  pictures  of  contemporary 
Parisian  life. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Hugo’s  translations  of  Shakspeare  ** 
includes  the  Taming  of  the.  Shrew,  Romeo  and  Juliet ,  King  John, 
and  Richard  II.  It  does  not  call  for  any  special  remark  in  this 
place ;  the  notes  are  perhaps  a  little  too  scanty. 

*  Portraits  cT/iistoire  morale  et  politique  du  temps.  Par  M.  de  Mazade. 
Paris :  Plon. 

f  Stofflet  et  la  Vendee.  Par  Edmond  Stofflet.  Paris  :  Plon. 

J  17 Art,  revue  hebdomadaire  illustree.  Paris:  Charles  Ileymann. 

§  L’aventure  d’une  uine  en  peine.  Par  Gilbert  Augustin  Thierry. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Cl LOBE  THEATRE,  Strand.—  Mile.  BEATRICE’S  COMEDlr- 

A-A  DRAMA  COMPANY  for  Twenty-fear  Nights,  commencing  Monday,  August  16. 
Sixth  year  of  this  Company- 

Mile.  Beatrice  has  the  honour  to  announce  that,  she  has  made  arrangements  for  a  limited 
number  of  nights  at  t  he  above  Theatre,  for  the  production  of  LOVE  AND  HONOUR;  or. 
Monsieur  Alphonse— Alexandre  Dumas  tils’  celebrated  Comedy-Drama,  translated  by  Campbell 
Clarke,  Esq. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— PICTURE  GALLERY,  open  all  tlie 

Y-V  year  round,  for  the  Reception  and  Sale  of  Pictures  by  celebrated  Artists  of  the  English 

and  Continental  Schools.  Sold  Works  are  removed  immediately _ Apply  for  particulars  to 

Mr.  C.  \V.  Wass,  Superintendent  of  the  Gallery.  _ 


TV  ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRvETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  ”  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion” 
“  La  Vigne,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  “  Gaining  Table,”  &c — DURE 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission.  Is. 


QT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

bX  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Two  Scholarships  in  Science  have  been  founded  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Ilospital : 

1.  An  Open  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £100,  tenabie  for  one  year,  to  he  competed  for  in 
September.  Subjects  of  Examination— Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology.  The  Successful 
Candidate  will  be  required  to  enter  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

2.  Preliminary  Scientitic  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £50,  tenable  for  one  year,  to  be  competed 
for  in  October  next,  by  Students  of  the  Hospital  of  less  than  six  months’  standing.  The 
Subjects  of  Examination  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Open  Scholarship. 

For  further  particulars,  application  may  be  made,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  The  Warden 
of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 


A  L  V  E  R  N _  COLLEGE. 

This  COLLEGE  contains  THREE  DEPARTMENTS-the  CLASSICAL,  MODERN, 
and  PREPARATORY  LOWER  SCHOOL. 

The  Master’s  Boarding  Houses  arc  within  the  College  Grounds. 

Boarding  and  Tuition  under  Fourteen,  £80  ;  over  Fourteen.  £90.  Non-Shareholders  pay  an 
extra  fee  of  £0.  Special  advantages  for  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Home  Boarders. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Faber,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  New  <  ollege,  Oxford. 

T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE  comprises  Classical,  Modern,  and 

^  Junior  Schools _ The  NEXT  TERM  commences  September  15 — Apply  to  the  Rev.  J. 

Wood,  M.A.,  Head-Master  ;  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 
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Tp  DUCATION  at  ZURICH. — Mr.  F.  de  BAUDISS,  formerly 

J  Assistant- Master  at  Wellington  College,  receives  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS,  and 
will  have  Vacancies  in  October.  The  House  is  healthily  situated,  and  the  style  of  living 
adapted  to  English  habits.  Mr.  de  Baudiss  is  assisted  by  competent  Masters,  and  is  able  to 
otter,  in  addition  to  French  and  German  and  the  usual  subjects  of  a  liberal  education,  special 
facilities  for  the  study  of  Physical  and  Mechanical  Science.  Advanced  Pupils  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attending  the  Lectures  of  the  Polytechnic  School  on  Engineering,  Agriculture,  and 
other  branches  of  Applied  Science.  Pupils  preparing  for  the  Army  receive  their  Mathematical 
instruction  in  English.— For  terms  and  references  apply  to  Mr.  F.  de  Baudiss,  Euglisches 
Viertel,  Ilottingen,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 


KOVE  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM. — An  EXAMI- 

NATION  for  THREE  SCHOLARSHIPS,  open  to  Boys  under  Fourteen,  will  be  held 
in  December.  The  School  course  is  arranged  to  suit  the  London  Matriculation*  and  the 
Entrance  Examination  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Credit  will  be  given  lor  general  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  Modern  Languages,  or  for  special  excellence  in  any  one 
of  these  subjects _ For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

*  Of  59  Pupils  who  have  passed  Examinations  at  the  University  of  London  under  the  new 
Charter,  51  were  placed  in  the  First  Division,  and  19  took  Honours. 


A  BINGDOX  SCHOOL,  Berks,  six  miles  from  Oxford. — This 

old  Foundation,  with  large  New  Buildings,  Extensive  Grounds,  and  University 
Scholarships,  gives  a  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  Classical  or  Modern,  at  a  Moderate 

Cost _ For  admission  in  September,  Entrance  Scholarships,  &e.,  apply  to  Rev.  E.  Summers, 

Head-Master. 


DURHAM  HOUSE,  FOLKESTONE.— Next  Term  will  begin 

on  September  16.  Thirty  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools  by  Rev.  A.  L. 
HUSSEY,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford. _ _ 

TDANGBOURNE,  Berks. — The  VICAR  (M.A.  Oxon)  of  a  very 

small  Parish  near  Pangbourne  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  under  Fourteen. 
Resident  Tutor.  Large  house,  on  high  ground.  Two  Pupils  hold  Scholarships  at  Public 
Schools. — Address,  Rev.  G.  S.  P.,  Post-Office,  Reading. 


DVERSLADE,  near  RUGBY. — A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

A/  SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  W RIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 

ARMY  DIRECT,  WOOLWICH,  CONTROL,  &c7— Rev.  Dr. 

HUGHES  (Wrang.  Camb.),  who  has  passed  over  300  for  the  above  Examinations,  occa¬ 
sionally  has  VACANCIES.  The  best  assistance  in  Sciences,  Languages,  &c — Ealing,  W. 


TY/T ORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A.  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able 

Staff  of  Graduates  in  First  Class  Honours  (including  a  Second  in  First  Class  of  Nat.  Sci. 
Tripos),  prepares  RESIDENT  and  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  Woolwich,  Cooper’s  Hill, 
and  Army  Examinations.  One  year  Three  out  of  Four  passed  for  Cooper’s  Hill,  and  last 
August  Three  out  of  Four  for  the  Army _ Address,  50  Cornwall  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 


TV/TAJOR  BARNARD,  late  H.M.  41st  Regt.,  B.A.,  F.L.S., 

receives  a  few  BOYS  to  educate  with  his  own  Children,  whose  ages  range  up  to  Fifteen. 
The  situation  is  very  healthy,  and  has  been  found  beneficial  for  Delicate  Boys — Bartlow,  Leck- 
hamptou  Hill,  Cheltenham. 


HP  WO  PUPILS,  if  earnest  workers,  would  be  received  in  Sep- 

tember  by  Bishop  STALEY  to  share  the  STUDIES  of  his  SONS  in  preparation  for  the 
University  and  Competitive  Examinations.  Provision  for  German,  Drawing,  Chemistry.  No 
Village.  Station  on  Midland  Line.  Terms  150  Guineas _ Croxall  Vicarage,  near  Tamworth. 


DELICATE  or  BACKWARD  BOYS.— 

A  GRADUATE  (Married)  ofTrin.  Coll.  Cam.,  an  old  Rugbeian.has  TWO  VACAN¬ 
CIES.  He  offers  Classics,  Mathematics,  French  and  German  ;  and  every  possible  care  and 
comfort  for  Delicate  Boys.  Shooting,  Fishing,  and  Hunting  if  desired.  Terms,  180  to  200 
Guineas.— Address,  Rev.  H.  R.  L.,  Holdgate  Rectory,  Much  Wenlock. 


D  DUCATION  in  GERMANY.  -  YOUNG  LADIES  or 

CHILDREN  will  find  a  comfortable  home  and  kind  attention  in  the  Family  of  a 
Medical  Gentleman,  residing  in  a  pleasant  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg,  where  there  is  a  very 
good  Ladies’  School.  Terms  moderate.  For  particulars  reference  kindly  permitted  to 
H.  Williams,  Esq..  Royal  Humane  Society,  Hyde  Park,  London  ;  C.  Koch,  Esq..  Pinneberg, 
Holstein  ;  Miss  Claire  Bauer,  care  of  Mr.  Ladeuburg,  Inverness  Terrace,  105  Kensington 
Gardens,  London,  W. 


UNIVERSITY  DEGREES.  —  GENTLEMEN  desirous  of 

obtaining  a  DEGREE  in  Divinity,  Arts.  Law,  Philosophy,  Science,  Music,  Medicine, 
or  Dentistry,  should  communicate  with  Medicus,  46  King  Street,  Jersey,  England. 


ARCHDEACON  JOHNSON’S  SCHOOL,  Oakham.— The 

•£-*-  Endowed  Schools  Commission  having  provided  a  new  Scheme  for  this  School,  the 
Trustees  will  proceed  to  Elect  a  HEAD-MASTER,  who  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  British 
University.  There  is  a  good  Master’s  House,  with  accommodation  for  sixty  Boarders.  There 
are  also  Exhibitions  attached  to  the  School  and  tenable  both  at  the  School  and  at  the  Universi¬ 
ties.  The  Head-Master’s  Salary  is  fixed  at  £150  a  year,  to  which  will  be  added  the  Capitation 
Fee  on  each  Scholar.  The  charge  for  Boarding  is  not  to  exceed  £50  per  annum.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  B.  A.  Adam,  Esq.,  Oakham,  to  whom  applications  for  the  Ilead- 
Mastership,  testimonials,  &c.  must  be  sent  on  or  before  Tuesday,  August  24, 1875. 


Brewery  pupil.— The  principals  of  a  brewery 

in  Surrey  have  a  VACANCY  for  the  above.  All  Ales  are  brewed  on  the  Burton 
system  ;  and  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  learning  Book-keeping  and  the  general  Manage¬ 
ment.  Premium  moderate.  Highest  references  given  and  required — Address,  V.  V.,  care  of 
E.  Chalk,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  53  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 


PERSONAL  SECURITY  WANTED.— A  CLERGYMAN 

wishes  to  meet  with  a  Gentleman  of  good  position,  to  join  himself  and  another  on  a  Bond 
in  connexion  with  Ecclesiastical  property— amount  £6,000  ;  but  the  risk  is  nominal  and  secured. 

Will  pay  £500  for  the  accommodation _ Address,  Rev.  J.  H.,  **  Ecclesiastical  Gazette  ”  Office, 

Dublin. _ 

"DELGUAVE  ROAD,  SHEPHERD’S  BUSH  (near  to  two 

Stations),  half  an  hour  from  the  City.-TO  BE  LET,  Nos.  17  and  19  ETON  VILLAS. 
Each  House  contains  Dining,  Drawing,  Breukfast.  and  five  Bedrooms,  also  Bath  Room  and  two 
w.c.’s,  and  the  usual  Domestic.  Offices.  Both  Houses  are  in  excellent  condition  and  have  neatly 
laid-out  Gardens.  Present  Occupants,  who  are  the  Owners,  are  leaving  owing  to  family 
arrangements.— Apply,  as  above,  between  the  hours  of  Twelve  aDd  Six,  except  on  Sundays. 


I  ('OR  SALE,  tbe  Property  of  a  Gentleman,  a  very  fine 

old  Red  and  Gold  Lac  Japanned  BUREAU,  containing  Five  Large  and  Six  Small 
Drawers,  also  Pigeon-holes.  The  Cabinet  above  contains  Twenty-one  Small  and  Eleven 
Secret  Drawers  enclosed  by  a  Pair  of  Folding-doors  with  old  Silvered  Glass  Panels,  the 
whole  profusely  decorated  with  Birds,  Animals,  Figures,  Flowers,  &c.  Extreme  height, 
8  ft.  Gin. ;  width,  3  ft.  6  in.  ;  depth  of  Bureau,  2  ft. ;  depth  of  Cabinet,  13  in.  Ormolu  Mounts.— 
To  be  seen  at  Mr.  Dear’s,  Picture  Dealer,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 


TX YDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A. ,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


RISE  IN  THE  TRICE  OF  WATER. 

TO  THE  RATEPAYERS  OF  LONDON. 


The  New  River  Company  have  lately  advanced  the  Water  Rate  very 
considerably,  and  different  tenants,  it  appears,  have  been  treated  in  different 
ways,  which  is  unreasonable.  The  present  case  is  as  follows,  and  the  rise 
is  objected  to.  The  Act  was  passed  in  June  1852,  and  I  have  been  a  tenant, 
more  or  less,  the  whole  time.  The  Company  have  hitherto  charged  as 
follows : 

FOR  HOUSE  AT  DALSTON,  £2  6s.  A  YEAR.  THIS  IS  ALLOWED 
TO  REMAIN  THE  SAME. 

HOUSE,  62  KINGSLAND,  RAISED  FROM  £3  7s.  TO  £6  Is. 

HOUSE,  67  BISHOPSGATE  STREET  WITHIN,  RAISED  FROM  £3  15s.  TO 

£8  12s.— TOTAL  RISE  ON  THE  LAST  TWO  PREMISES  £7  11s.  A 

YEAR,  THE  CONDITIONS  BEING  THE  SAME. 

From  inquiries  it  appears  that  some  have  been  raised  and  some  not.  If  a  rise 
was  really  justifiable,  it  should  have  been  done  uniformly  and  by  proper  notices, 
with  some  explanation.  The  principal  answer  given  by  the  Company’s  officials  is : 

DO  WE  CHARGE  YOU  MORE  THAN  THE  ACT  ALLOWS? 

This  is  only  half  the  question.  Every  Act  has  its  letter  and  its  spirit.  If  the  Act 
empowers  the  Company  to  charge  4  per  cent,  on  the  assessment,  it  means,  in  spirit, 
that  the  Company  shall  charge  all  and  everybody  alike ;  that  is,  in  fair  relative 
proportions,  and  not  jump  about,  rising  a  little  here,  a  good  deal  there,  and  in  some 
cases  nothing  at  all.  If  a  tight  shoe  is  to  be  put  on  to  one  man,  put  one  on  to 
everybody  at  once,  so  that  they  can  all  be  pinched  alike  and  cry  out  at  one  time 
loud  enough  to  make  rich  Companies  hear,  and  Parliament  too. 

By  next  Midsummer  Day  there  will  be  a  year  and  a  half’s  rate  due  on  67  Bishopa- 
gate  Street  Within,  resistance  having  been  made  the  whole  of  this  time. 

OBJECTIONS  CAN  BE  ADVANCED  AGAINST  THE  RISE  ON 
SEVERAL  GROUNDS. 

In  the  first  place,  if  the  old  rate  was  not  proper,  why  go  on  for  twenty-three 
years  ?  To  suppose  that  the  Company  didn’t  know  what  they  were  about  for  the 
whole  of  that  time  is  simply  foolish.  They  would  not  go  on  charging  a  losing  price 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century ;  it  is  not  likely  !  If  a  rise  was  reasonable,  it 
ought,  as  before  stated,  to  have  been  done  by  proper  notices  to  all  the  tenants,  one 
as  well  as  another,  and  an  explanation  given  to  show  the  reason  why. 

THE  ACT  ITSELF  IS  WRONG  AND  UNFAIR, 

and  therefore  ought  to  be  administered  rather  in  spirit  than  in  letter.  To  empower 
the  Company  to  charge  for  water  on  the  amount  of  the  present  assessment  is 
manifestly  unjust.  Since  this  Act  was  passed  property  has  increased  in  value  in  the 
City  some  hundredfold. 

A  HOUSE  THAT  FORMERLY  LET  FOR  £100  A  YEAR  IS  NOW, 

IN  MANY  CASES,  £300  TO  £400,  AND  NO  MORE 
WATER  USED,  INDEED  LESS. 

Therefore,  there  is  no  longer  any  proper  relation  between  rent  and  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  water.  The  regulation  of  the  Water  Rate  by  the  present  crushing  and 
preposterous  rentals  is  most  unfair  and  improper.  No  one  ought  to  be  called  upon 
to  pay  for  that  which  he  does  not  receive,  and  in  some  cases  premises  are  now 
assessed  at  £500  a  year, 

USING  LESS  WATER  THAN  A  HUMBLE  LAUNDRESS  AT  6s. 

OR  7s.  A  WEEK. 

The  Act  merely  states  that  the  rate  on  such  and  such  a  rental  shall  not  exceed 
three  or  four  per  cent.  It  don’t  say  that  the  Company  must  aud  shall  charge  four 
per  cent. ;  indeed,  they  have  been  charging  about  two  per  cent,  ever  since  the  Act 
has  been  in  existence,  which  no  doubt  has  paid  them  preciously  well,  and  now  they 
make  a  move  to  capriciously  raise  the  rate  up  to  double.  Further,  the  Act  is  wrong 
again  in  allowing  the  Company  to  charge  for  w.c.’s  8s.  each,  besides  charging  four 
per  cent,  on  the  assessment,  because  the  assessment  is  made  on  the  building  as  a 
whole,  including  the  closets.  Take  away  the  closets  and  the  building  would  not 
be  worth  the  assessment ;  therefore,  to  charge  four  per  cent,  on  the  full  value  of  the 
buildiDg  and  then  8s.  a  year  each  for  closets, 

IS  CHARGING  A  MAN  TWICE  OVER  FOR  THE  SAME  ARTICLE. 

The  closets  help  to  swell  the  amount  of  the  assessment,  and  ought  not  to  be 
charged  for  separately,  besides  the  percentage. 

Rates,  taxes,  and  rents  are  now  daily  increasing  to  that  oppressive  extent  that 
something  ought  to  be  done. 


TT  ILL  AND  RAILWAY.— TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS, 

1875.  Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  1st  and  3rd  class  Tourist  Tickets  will  be  in  force 


from  May  15  to  October  31,  1875. 

For  particulars,  see  Time  Tables  and  Programmes,  issued  by  the  Company. 

Derby,  May  1875.  JAMES  ALLPORT,  General  Manager, 


WATER,  AT  ALL  EVENTS,  OUGHT  TO  BE  CHEAP. 

THERE  OUGHT  TO  BE  EITHER  A  NEW  COMPANY  OR  A  FRESH 
ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT  SUITABLE  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


HOTELS. 

TP  RIGHTON.t— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 

QOUTIISEA. —  PIER  HOTEL  and  QUEEN’S  HOTEL. 

These  favourite  First-class  Hotels  are  unsurpassed  for  comfort,  convenience,  and 
position,  being  near  the  Beach,  Bath-rooms,  and  Pier.  Military  Bands  twice  a  day. 


1YTARG ATE.— CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  the  Sea.  For  Adult 

Boarders  only.— Address,  Mr.  Kerr,  Carlton  Hotel,  Margate. 


TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  Hfracomhe,  North  Devon. — Accessible 

from  all  parts  by  Steam  and  Rail — See  Time  Tables.  Appointments,  Cuisine  and 
Wines  perfect,  with  choice  of  250  Rooms.  Tariff  on  application  to  Manager. 


DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 
1  J  •  turers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES.  CLOCKS,  &c.  (Catalogues  free)  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  ot  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory.  Greenwich. 

Sole  addresses. Gl  Strand, 34  Royal  Exchange,  aud  Factory,  Savoy  Street,  London. 


Plenty  of  good  water  is,  like  the  air  we  breathe,  every  man’s  birthright,  and  no 
private  Company  ought  to  be  allowed  a  monopoly  to  gain  great  wealth  out  of  such 
an  all-essential  necessity  of  life  as  water.  The  question  is — Has  not  the  time 
arrived  when  the  ratepayers  of  London,  with  its  teeming  millions,  ought  to  take 
the  •water  supply  into  their  own  hands  ?  Surely,  in  this  clever,  rich  London  of  ours, 
there  are  civil  engineers  to  be  found  who  could  give 

LONDON  A  GOOD  SUPPLY  OF  WATER  AT  HALF 
THE  MONEY; 

And,  unless  some  resistance  is  soon  made,  the  oppressiveness  of  rates  and  taxes  will 
become  intolerable. 

A.  TEETGEN,  Tea  Dealer. 

June  9, 1875.  Warehouse,  29  Bishopsgate  Street  Without. 

67  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  and  Kingsland. 


Note. — Since  this  was  written  formal  notice  has  been  given  to  stop  the  supply, 
so  the  advanced  demand  has  now  under  protest  been  paid. 

July  1875. 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SESSION. 

fTIHE  Session  has  not  come  to  an  end  without  a  formal 
-L  passage  of  arms  between  the  head  of  the  Government 
and  the  leader  of  the  Opposition.  Lord  Hartington  gave 
his  version  of  the  history  of  the  Session,  and  then  Air. 
Disraeli  gave  his.  The  chief  interest  of  the  proceeding 
lay  in  the  uncertainty  whether  Lord  Hartington  could  do 
his  work  sufficiently  well.  It  is  one  thing  to  speak,  as 
occasion  may  suggest,  on  Bills  and  clauses  of  Bills,  and  it 
is  another  thing  to  make  a  long  studied  statement,  to  put 
together  many  facts  or  assertions  in  a  short  space  and  a 
telling  form,  and  to  attack  so  practised  a  combatant  as 
Mr.  Disraeli.  In  attempting  to  do  this,  Lord  Hartington 
attempted  to  do  something  considerably  beyond  what  he 
had  previously  done ;  and,  if  his  attempt  was  venturesome, 
it  was  successful.  He  made  a  decidedly  good  speech  ;  he 
selected  effective  points,  and  he  put  those  points  in  an  effective 
way.  He  said  as  much  that  was  good  of  the  Opposition,  and 
as  much  that  was  bad  of  the  Ministry,  as  an  Opposition 
leader  is  bound  to  do.  From  a  peculiar  turn  of  mind,  or  from 
a  sense  of  his  social  position,  or  from  some  cause  which  it 
would  be  futile  to  try  to  analyse,  Lord  Hartington  has  an 
attitude  towards  Air.  Disraeli  which  is  entirely  his  own. 
He  does  not  seem  at  all  vexed  or  inclined  to  take  things  to 
heart.  He  recognizes  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  his  way  of 
going  on,  and  that  his  way  must  be  accepted.  He  has 
none  of  that  sense  of  being  moved  to  righteous  indigna¬ 
tion  which  sometimes  animated  Air.  Gladstone  to  such  an 
extent  that,  as  Air.  Disraeli  once  said,  he  was  very  glad  to 
think  that  there  was  a  table  between  them.  Lord  Harting- 
ton  is  not  put  out  or  stung  to  indignation  by  Air.  Disraeli  ; 
but  then  neither  is  he  in  the  least  afraid  of  him.  He  is  no 
more  rendered  uncomfortable  by  the  thought  that  Air. 
Disraeli  has  to  follow  him  than  he  would  be  if  he  knew 
that  an  Under-Secretary  was  to  reply.  What  Lord  Har- 
tington  has  got  to  do  he  does  with  a  most  happy  in¬ 
difference  as  to  what  may  happen  when  he  has  done  it. 
Air.  Disraeli  had  a  night  or  two  previously  given  his 
story  of  the  Session  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  a  very 
strange  story  it  was.  Lord  Hartington  thought  that  this 
story  was  inaccurate,  and  he  undertook  to  show  on  what 
grounds  he  thought  so.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  the 
slightest  moment  to  him  whether  it  was  the  inaccuracy  of 
Air.  Disraeli,  or  of  Mr.  Smith,  or  of  any  one  else,  that 
he  had  to  expose.  He  had  to  expose  the  inaccuracy  of 
somebody,  and  he  exposed  it.  There  was  nothing  of  which 
any  one  could  complain.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
bitterness,  nor  any  want  of  courtesy  ;  no  attempt  to  shine, 
no  personal  hits.  A  piece  of  business  had  to  be  done,  and 
Lord  Hartington  did  it.  He  spoke  like  a  steady  railway 
official,  recapitulating  to  a  lady  complainant  the  rules  of 
the  Company,  and  dead  to  the  impression  which  a  lady 
complainant,  if  young  and  pretty  and  witty,  may  make  on 
ordinary  minds.  Of  all  forms  of  political  antagonism  this 
must  be  to  Air.  Disraeli  the  most  novel,  and  perhaps  the 
hardest  to  meet.  If  it  had  fallen  to  Air.  Gladstone  to 
review  the  Session  on  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  he  would 
have  made  a  much  more  eloquent  speech  than  Lord  Har¬ 
tington  made,  but  he  would  have  shown  that  he  wished  to 
wound,  and  was  open  to  being  wounded ;  and  in  an  en¬ 
counter  of  that  sort  Air.  Disraeli  is  sure  to  give  as  much 
as  he  gets,  and  to  make  the  victory  at  least  doubtful. 

The  details  of  the  speeches  of  Lord  Hartington  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  have  now  lost  much  of  their  interest.  For  bad  or 
for  good  ,  the  Session  is  over,  and  it  is  wearisome  to 
be  going  on  for  ever  in  the  same  round  of  discussion 
and  criticism.  Lord  Hartington  easily  and  conclusively 


showed  that  Mr.  Disraeli  had  no  reason  for  complaining 
that  he  had  been  obstructed  by  the  Opposition.  Mr. 
Disraeli,  on  the  other  hand,  praised  his  own  measures  to 
the  skies  ;  and  it  now  only  remains  to  see  how  they  will 
work.  But  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  notice,  not  so 
much  how  the  Ministry  has  done  its  work  as  a  whole  during 
the  last  six  months,  as  how  it  has  been  doing  it  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  days  of  the  Session.  Pushed  into  a  corner,  whether 
by  its  own  mismanagement  or  by  causes  over  which  it  had 
no  control,  it  has  had  to  rush  through  business  at  any 
cost  and  in  any  way.  What  was  in  a  Bill  seemed  im¬ 
material  so  long  as  a  Bill  of  some  sort  passed.  The 
Ministry  would  not  hear  of  any  attempts  to  make  the 
wording  of  the  Bill  as  to  trade  offences  clear.  There 
were  the  clauses,  and  every  minute  spent  in  improving 
them  was  so  much  time  lost.  The  Bill  anyhow  would 
be  a  Bill,  and  that  was  enough.  When  the  Ministry 
has  had  itself  to  frame  a  new  Bill  in  these  concluding 
hours  of  feverish  industry,  it  has  tried  to  save  itself  em¬ 
barrassment  by  making  the  measure  as  wide  as  possible. 
To  consider  what  a  Bill  should  properly  include  is  a 
troublesome  and  delicate  task,  but  if  it  is  made  very  wide 
it  may  be  made  very  simple.  The  second  Alerchant 
Shipping  Bill  was  produced  by  the  Government  with 
virtually  only  one  clause  in  it,  enabling  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  do  what  it  thought  proper.  This  was,  however, 
a  little  too  short  for  the  House,  and  the  sweet  simplicity 
of  the  Bill  was  spoilt  by  a  number  of  clauses  as  to  details 
being  inserted.  In  the  same  way  the  Government  had  in 
the  very  end  of  the  Session  to  frame  a  Bill  to  meet  the 
Brighton  Aquarium  case.  The  way  they  encountered  the 
difficulty  was  characteristic.  They  did  not  take  away 
the  legal  power  to  sue,  for  that  would  have  raised  the 
great  Sunday  question ;  nor  did  they  make  the  fiat  of 
the  Attorney-General  a  necessary  preliminary  to  an  action 
being  brought,  for  that  would  have  been  to  shut  out  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  common  informers  on  which  the  efficacy  of  the 
existing  Act  greatly  depends.  They  promised  that  the  Act 
should  continue  in  operation,  and  that  actions  might  go  on, 
but  that  after  an  action  had  been  brought  to  a  conclusion 
the  Home  Secretary  might  remit  any  penalties  that  might 
be  imposed.  But  then  the  Act  under  which  the  Brighton 
Aquarium  Company  was  attacked  is  only  one  of  numerous 
Acts  under  which  penalties  may  be  recovered  under  the 
form  of  a  civil  process.  Why  should  the  new  provision 
apply  to  one  of  such  Acts  only  ?  If  it  ought  to  apply  to 
others,  to  which  others  should  it  be  made  to  apply  ?  These 
were  puzzling  questions,  but  the  Governnent  soon  solved 
them.  They  spared  themselves  the  trouble  of  thinking, 
by  simply  making  the  Bill  general  and  providing  that 
all  penalties  imposed  under  civil  process  might  be  re¬ 
mitted.  The  Opposition  naturally  fastened  on  this.  As 
Air.  Lowe  urged,  “it  indicated  a  levity  of  legislation  and 
“  almost  took  away  one’s  breath  to  think  of  the  vast 
“  extent  and  great  number  of  circumstances  to  which 
“  the  Bill  was  applicable.”  The  Solicitor- General 
warmly  defended  the  general  character  of  the  Bill ;  but 
Air.  Henley  raised  a  warning  voice,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Air.  Cross  agreed  that  the  Bill  should  be  confined  to  the 
one  Act  under  which  the  Brighton  Aquarium  Company 
had  been  sued.  This  was  certainly  levity  of  legislation 
to  a  wonderful  degree  ;  but  Air.  Cross  got  his  Bill  through 
somehow,  and  was  happy. 

Bills,  however,  have  got  to  pass  the  Lords  as  well  as  the 
Commons,  and  under  Air.  Gladstone’s  Government  the 
Lords  used  to  be  always  complaining  that  Bills  were  sent 
up  to  them  at  a  period  of  the  Session  when  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  consider  them  properly.  But  things  are  changed 
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now.  A  Conservative  Government  is  in  office,  and  tire 
more  Bills  the  Lords  can  pass  in  an  hour  or  two  just  be¬ 
fore  the  prorogation  to  please  such  a  Government  the 
better  they  are  satisfied.  Lord  Granville  protested  that 
it  was  very  inconsistent  and  very  unfair  to  the  minority  of 
the  peers  that  there  should  be  so  much  fuss  about  rapid 
legislation  when  one  party  is  in  office  and  so  little  when 
another  party  is  in  office.  But  he  cannot  help  political  parties 
throwing  consistency  to  the  winds  when  they  want  to  help 
their  friends,  and  he  must  console  himself  by  reflecting  that 
the  Peers  have  now  established  a  precedent  of  which  it 
may  some  day  be  convenient  to  have  to  take  advantage. 
In  a  single  night  this  week  the  Lords  managed  to  get 
through  a  whole  batch  of  Bills  of  considerable  importance. 
They  were  told  to  accept  what  the  Commons  had  done  that 
the  holidays  might  not  be  put  off,  and  they  did  what  they 
were  told.  They  just  discussed  the  measures  submitted  to 
them  enough  to  show  that  they  knew  what  they  were 
doing,  and  that  was  all.  There  was  first  the  Irish  Teachers 
Bill,  which  was  brought  in  only  a  few  days  ago,  and  scarcely 
discussed  at  all  in  the  Commons.  It  provides  that  Irish 
local  authorities  may,  if  they  like,  grant  money  to  be 
spent  on  education,  and  it  was  said,  on  behalf  of  the  Bill, 
that  they  could  not  do  much  harm,  as  such  authorities 
might  talk  about  voting  money  for  a  public  purpose,  but 
would  never  vote  it,  so  that  the  Bill  would  be  simply  inopera¬ 
tive.  It  was  answered  that  wrangles  about  education  end¬ 
ing  in  nothing  were  bad  things  in  themselves,  as  leading 
to  the  expression  of  religions  differences,  and  to  displays 
of  religious  hatred ;  but  such  remarks  were  worth  prac¬ 
tically  nothing.  When  a  powerful  Government  merely 
asks  that  a  permissive  Bill  which  it  is  anticipated  will  be 
inoperative  should  be  passed,  and  asks  this  at  the  end  of 
a  Session,  discussion  is  useless.  The  second  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  was  of  course  accepted  as  it  stood.  The 
Peers  neither  wished  nor  expected  to  be  favoured  with  a 
history  of  its  singular  origin.  Revelations  of  visions  and 
prophecies  are  not  suited  to  their  tranquil  atmosphere. 
The  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  which  was  originally  their 
Bill,  came  back  to  them  quite  transformed.  They  could 
not  recognize  their  handiwork  ;  and  had  to  accept  a  new 
measure,  drafted  for  them  by  the  Commons,  and  based  on 
different  principles.  They  had  the  legitimate  satisfaction  of 
recording  that  their  Bill  was  much  more  favourable  to  the 
tenant,  and  that  it  was  not  the  great  landowners  who  had  been 
the  least  generous  to  the  occupiers  ;  but,  as  Lord  Salisbury 
said,  whether  the  new  measure  was  as  generous  to  the 
occupiers  or  not  as  the  old  one,  it  was  the  Bill  the 
Commons  had  passed,  and  it  must  be  accepted.  The  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  Judicature  Act  closed  the  evening,  and  it  may 
be  safely  said  that  it  meets  the  views  of  the  Chancellor  as 
little  as  it  meets  those  of  Lord  Selborne  ;  but  it  has  pleased 
the  barristers  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  pass  it  in  its 
present  shape,  and  the  Peers  had  to  take  what  was  given 
them.  At  last  their  evening’s  work  was  done,  and  if  it 
showed  nothing  else,  it  showed  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
the  assertion  of  the  Conservatives  that  theirs  is  the  real 
party  to  get  Bills  passed,  and  the  volume  of  the  Statute- 
book  increased. 


THE  INSURRECTION  IN  HERZEGOVINA. 

NSURRECTIONS  in  the  Turkish  provinces  would 
cause  less  anxiety  if  the  causes  of  disturbance  and  the 
motives  of  the  leaders  were  better  understood.  Differences 
of  race  and  religion  aggravate  any  local  discontent  which 
may  be  produced  by  the  extortions  of  tax-gatherers,  or  by 
the  misconduct  of  local  governors.  An  occasional  rebellion 
may  perhaps,  as  in  other  communities  of  similar  civiliza¬ 
tion,  form  a  rude  substitute  for  constitutional  checks  on 
the  caprice  of  provincial  rulers.  An  obscure  revolt  would 
scarcely  attract  the  notice  of  distant  observers  if  there  were 
not  reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  foreign  intrigue.  The 
insurgents  in  Herzegovina  have  apparently  hopedfor  Austrian 
support,  and  they  count  on  the  sympathy,  and  perhaps  on 
the  material  aid,  of  the  disaffected  principalities  of  Servia 
and  Montenegro.  If  the  rebellion  extends  into  Bosnia,  it 
may  perhaps  become  formidable.  The  small  province  of 
Herzegovina,  if  the  population  is  left  to  its  own  resources, 
can  offer  no  prolonged  resistance  to  the  Turkish  troops. 
Highlanders  from  Montenegro,  though  they  are  formidable 
in  the  defence  of  their  own  hills,  would  perhaps  scarcely 
be  welcome  auxiliaries  to  their  neighbours,  nor  could  they 
encounter  regular  forces  in  the  open  country.  The  skir¬ 


mishes  in  which  the  insurgents  have  claimed  victories  were 
probably  unimportant,  and  the  real  result  is  unknown.  The 
control  of  the  district  depends  on  the  command  of  the 
springs  and  watercourses ;  and  consequently  the  range  of 
military  operations  is  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The 
province  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Austrian  Croatia, 
which  is  inhabited  by  a  kindred  population.  On  the  west 
it  is  separated  from  the  coast  by  Dalmatia ;  and  on  the 
south  it  touches  Montenegro.  Bosnia  intervenes  between 
Hei’zegovina  and  Servia,  including  a  strip  of  territory 
which  is  coveted  both  by  Servia  and  Montenegro.  Prince 
Milan  has  since  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection 
paid  a  visit  to  Vienna,  where  he  seems  to  have  been 
cordially  received.  His  journey  is  naturally  supposed  to 
have  some  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  Herzegovina;, 
but  it  is  not  known  whether  any  ambitious  designs  which 
he  may  have  entertained  have  received  encouragement. 
His  approaching  marriage  may  perhaps  have  been  the  only 
reason  for  the  visit.  The  establishment  of  a  Slavonic 
kingdom  formed  out  of  the  Northern  provinces  of  Turkey 
u'ould  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  traditional  policy 
of  Austria,  and  the  Servians  would  greatly  prefer  the 
present  state  of  things  to  the  extension  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  to  the  south  ;  yet  it  is  asserted,  probably  without 
a  shadow  of  truth,  that  Count  Andrassy  has  so  tar  coun¬ 
tenanced  the  rebellion  in  Herzegovina  as  to  connive  at 
the  despatch  of  arms  and  reinforcements  to  the  rebels. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  present  sincerity  of  the 
alliance  which  was  formed  two  or  three  years  ago  by 
Russia,  Germany,  and  Austria.  One  result  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  seems  to  have  been  a  diminution  of  the  friendly  feel¬ 
ing  which  ordinarily  prevails  between  Anstria  and  Turkey. 
The  assertion  by  the  three  Imperial  Courts  of  the  right  of 
Roumania  to  contract  commercial  treaties  was  immediately 
important  to  Austria  alone,  if  indeed  Austrian  interests 
would  not  have  been  as  fully  satisfied  by  the  assent  of  the 
Porte  to  the  proposed  convention.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  the  motives  which  induced  Russia  to  loosen  still 
further  the  elastic  bonds  which  still  nominally  unite  the- 
Danubian  principalities  with  Turkey ;  and  in  all  Eastern 
questions  Germany  has  for  some  time  past  uniformly  sup¬ 
ported  the  policy  of  Russia.  It  is  possible  that  the  Austrian 
Government  may  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  the  dis¬ 
turbances  in  Herzegovina  to  apply  additional  'pressure  to 
the  Porte  in  the  matter  of  the  Roumanian  treaty.. 
Any  explanation  of  the  kind  is  to  be  preferred 
to  the  improbable  conjecture  that  the  great  Powers,, 
or  Austria  alone,  can  desire  at  the  present  moment  to 
attempt  the  dismemberment  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  A 
war  confined  to  South-Eastern  Europe  might  perhaps  bo 
regarded  with  indifference  or  complacency,  but  no  prudent 
statesman  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  consequences  which 
might  ensue  from  any  great  territorial  changes.  It  is. 
more  especially  improbable  that  Austria  and  Hungary 
should  promote  a  war  of  conquest  on  ethnological  pretexts 
of  identity  of  race  and  of  language.  Only  a  few  years  have- 
elapsed  since  the  Russian  Government  systematically 
favoured  the  aspirations  of  the  disaffected  Slavonic  subjects, 
of  Austria.  The  Prince  of  Montenegro  openly  professes- 
himself  a  Russian  vassal  ;  and  the  Servians,  wlio,  if  they 
were  wise,  would  cherish  their  feudal  connexion  with 
Turkey,  probably  prefer  the  protection  of  Russia  to  the 
nearer  and  more  dangerous  supremacy  of  Austria.  In  any 
case  the  division  of  the  Turkish  spoil  would  lead  to  endless 
quarrels,  and  probably  to  a  European  war.  The  pacific 
professions  of  the  three  Imperial  Courts  are  the  more 
credible  because  peace  is  evidently  consistent  with  their 
interests. 

The  accounts  of  the  actual  struggle  are,  as  in  all  similar 
cases,  conflicting  and  untrustworthy.  Unless  the  origin  of 
every  paragraph  which  appears  in  German  or  Austrian 
papers  is  accurately  known,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
its  accuracy.  The  contest  has  not  yet  become  serious 
enough  to  make  it  worth  the  while  of  English  newspaper 
managers  to  send  correspondents  of  their  own  to  the  scene 
of  disturbance.  Official  statements  published  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  are  only  one  degree  more  credible  than  reports 
which  are  evidently  furnished  by  writers  who  sympathize 
with  the  insurrection.  The  insurgents  have  attacked  or 
invested  the  town  of  Trebigne,  which  is  defended  by  a 
small  garrison.  Where  the  Turks  are  in  a  minority  they 
generally  congregate  in  the  towns,  while  the  agricultural 
population  is  Christian ;  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  are,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  province,  chiefly  Maho¬ 
metans,  their  defence  is  likely  to  be  obstinate.  The  insur- 
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gents  have  certainly  not  entered  Monas tir,  which  is  the 
head-quarters  of  the  regular  Turkish  army  in  the  North- 
Western  provinces,  hut  there  may  perhaps  be  other  places  of 
the  same  name.  Until  the  various  statements  have  been 
authentically  confirmed  or  contradicted,  it  is  unprofitable 
to  discuss  their  probability  or  to  estimate  their  import¬ 
ance.  Previous  experiments  of  rebellion  fomented  by 
hostile  neighbours  have  not  supplied  the  enemies  of  Turkey 
with  encouraging  precedents.  The  Cretan  insurrection  re¬ 
ceived  unconcealed  aid  from  Greece ;  Prance  and  Russia 
constantly  urged  on  the  Porte  the  expediency  of  conces¬ 
sion  ;  and  though  the  English  Government  adhered  to  its 
established  policy,  the  Cretans  were  not  without  advocates 
in  the  London  press.  The  Turkish  Government  was 
sluggish  and  lax  in  its  military  operations,  but  its  resolu¬ 
tion  never  wavered  until  the  rebellion  was  completely 
suppressed.  The  revolt  in  Herzegovina  is  far  less  formid¬ 
able,  even  if  Montenegro  lends  its  utmost  assistance  to  the 
insurgents.  The  Servian  Government  has  troubles  and 
dangers  of  its  own  without  engaging  in  a  gratuitous  quarrel 
with  a  superior  Power.  Since  the  evacuation  of  Belgrade 
by  the  Turkish  garrison,  the  Servians  have  no  reason, 
except  their  hereditary  feud,  for  cultivating  hostility 
against  the  Porte ;  and  even  if  they  postponed  domestic 
differences  to  national  animosity,  a  population  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  without  commerce  or  manufactures, 'is  incapable 
of  maintaining  a  regular  war.  The  army,  which  is  dispro¬ 
portionate  in  numbers  to  the  resources  of  the  State,  has 
lately  displayed  mutinous  .tendencies ;  and  a  civilization 
which  seems  to  have  become  rotten  before  it  is  ripe 
has  assumed  in  Servia,  as  elsewhere,  the  anarchical  form 
of  Socialism. 

It  is  highly  improbable  that  the  Government  of  Bucha¬ 
rest  should  interfere  in  aid  of  a  distant  rebellion  with 
which  it  has  no  concern.  More  populous,  more  civilized, 
and  less  warlike  than  Servia,  Roumauia  is  wholly  uncon¬ 
nected  by  race  or  language  with  its  Slavonic  neighbours. 
The  whole  breadth  of  Servia  and  of  Bosnia  is  interposed 
between  Herzegovina  and  Wallachia,  and  even  if  the 
Roumanian  Government  sympathizes  with  the  insurgents, 
it  has  no  means  of  affording  them  assistance.  It  is  said 
that  the  local  Radicals  have  attempted  to  provoke  a  revo¬ 
lution  in  Bulgaria,  but  they  are  also  occupied  with  con¬ 
spiracies  against  their  own  Government.  The  Minister  of 
War  lately,  before  his  departure  on  a  mission  to  St. 
Petersburg,  addressed  the  officers  of  the  garrison  of 
Bucharest  for  the  purpose  of  exhorting  them  to  use,  as  he 
said,  their  last  cartridge  in  the  event  of  a  disturbance  of 
order.  All  the  provinces  which  have  been  partially  or 
wholly  detached  from  the  Turkish  Empire  prove  on  all 
occasions  their  incapacity  of  maintaining  freedom  and 
order.  The  reason  of  their  failure  is  probably  the  artificial 
introduction  of  Western  notions  and  institutions,  and  especi¬ 
ally  of  French  theories  of  liberty  and  equality.  The  Prussian 
Prince  who  has  undertaken  the  establishment  of  a  dynasty 
and  a  Government  in  Roumania  is  probably  by  this  time 
aware  that  the  easiest  part  of  his  enterprise  was  the  adven¬ 
ture  which  placed  him  on  a  precarious  throne.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  explanation  has  yet  been  given  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention.  It  is  said 
that  the  Austrian  Governor  of  Dalmatia  has  favoured  the 
rebels,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  can  have  set  them 
in  motion.  It  is  not  known  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  have  complained  of  any  special  grievance,  and  they 
can  scarcely  hope  to  achieve  independence.  The  Monte¬ 
negrins,  who,  if  the  insurrection  lasts,  will  almost  certainly 
join  in  the  struggle,  are  never  at  a  loss  for  grounds  of 
quarrel  against  the  Turks.  Their  Christian  zeal  always 
seconds  the  intrigues  of  Russian  agents ;  and,  above  all,  they 
want  lowland  pastures  for  their  flocks  and  herds  in  winter. 
Unlike  the  neighbouring  tribes,  they  boast  that  they  have 
never  submitted  to  Turkish  sovereignty ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  have  in  fact  maintained  a  rude  indepen¬ 
dence.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  Turkish 
Government  will  suppress  the  insurrection  by  force,  and 
that  there  will  be  no  opening  for  foreign  interference. 


IRISH  PRIESTS  AND  PATRIOTS. 

ARDINAL  CULLEN  is  perhaps  by  this  time  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  scanty  attendance  of  foreign  ecclesiastics 
at  the  festival  which  he  had  designed  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  supremacy  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.  The  French 


bishop,  the  German  canon,  and  the  handful  of  dignitaries 
who  accepted  his  invitation  must  have  returned  home  with 
the  conviction  that  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  hierarchy  had 
made  a  serious  mistake.  It  was  easy  for  Romish  prelates, 
living  in  an  atmosphere  of  historical  fiction,  to  represent 
O’Connell  as  the  great  champion  of  doctrines  which  in  his 
time  were  unknown  to  laymen  and  disavowed  by  the  clergy. 
In  the  religious  part  of  the  ceremonial  the  prelates  had 
their  own  way.  Archbishop  Croke  boasted  in  his  sermon 
that,  as  a  result  of  O’Connell’s  efforts,  the  foreign  Church 
had  been  humbled ;  and  he  naturally  asserted  that  the 
decisive  test  of  Catholic  orthodoxy  was  devotion  and  abso¬ 
lute  obedience  to  the  Pope.  The  principle  of  religious 
equality,  which  had  been  consistently  and  eloquently 
proclaimed  by  O’Connell,  has  been  repeatedly  con¬ 
demned  by  Pius  IX.  as  a  damnable  error  ;  nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  every  priest  and  every  bishop  agreed 
with  the  preacher’s  sectarian  intolerance  rather  than 
with  the  popular  commonplaces  of  the  famous  agitator. 
The  edifying  unanimity  which  had  been  invoked  by 
the  promoters  of  the  celebration  scarcely  extended  further 
than  the  church  door.  Not  only  the  Home  Rule  party, 
but  the  Catholic  laity,  decline  publicly  to  prostrate  them¬ 
selves  before  the  official  representatives  of  Ultramontanism. 
Lord  O’Hagan,  an  eminent  Liberal  and  an  earnest  Catholic, 
had  been  properly  selected  to  deliver  the  formal  eulogy  on 
O’Connell  which  was  to  be  a  conspicuous  pai’t  of  the 
solemnity.  In  his  unavoidable  absence  for  private  reasons, 
no  acceptable  substitute  could  be  found.  In  this  instance, 
as  in  the  small  attendance  of  Continental  guests,  Cardinal 
Cullen  wYas  fortunately  disappointed.  Lord  O’Hagan  in 
his  proposed  address,  which  has  since  been  published, 
passed  over  without  notice  the  ecclesiastical  pretensions 
which  had  been  the  exclusive  object  of  the  clerical  devisers 
of  the  Centenary.  The  addi'ess  is  able  and  interesting, 
although  it  is  deformed  by  the  stilted  manner  of  a  comme¬ 
morative  oration,  which  is,  according  to  custom,  as  arti¬ 
ficial  and  as  remote  from  the  language  of  ordinary  life  as 
the  style  of  a  sermon.  In  his  youth  Lord  O’Hagan  was  a 
disciple  and  friend  of  O’Connell,  and  he  still  adheres  to 
the  precepts  of  his  master,  though  he  has  not  thought  fib 
to  imitate  his  questionable  practice.  One  description 
of  O’Connell’s  method  is  perfectly  accurate,  though  it 
sounds  strangely  as  the  ethical  and  political  prac¬ 
tice  which  commands  the  approval  of  an  ex-Chancellor. 
“  He  aimed  to  keep  Ireland  profoundly  submissive  to  the 
“  laws,  and  yet  morally  ungovernable.”  The  greatest 
injury  which  can  be  inflicted  on  a  community  is  to  render 
it  morally  ungovernable.  The  demagogues  who  are  Lord 
O’ Hagan’s  bitterest  enemies  inherit  from  O’Connell  the 
policy  of  making  Ireland  morally  ungovernable,  and  there¬ 
fore  to  be  governed  by  Coercion  Bills.  Although  Lord 
O’Hagan  declined  to  give  expression  to  the  aspirations  of 
the  clergy,  he  not  unwillingly  profited  by  their  request 
that  he  should  abstain  from  dealing  with  questions  of  con¬ 
temporary  politics.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  pass  over  in 
silence  the  twenty  years  of  O’Connell’s  mischievous 
activity  after  the  attainment  of  Catholic  Emancipation.  A 
member  of  a  Whig  Ministry  could  scarcely  have  advocated 
Repeal ;  and  the  Catholic  hierarchy  is  no  longer  inclined 
to  favour  seditious  movements  directed  to  the  disruption 
of  the  Empire.  A  Fenian  Republic  would  be  far  more 
formidable  to  the  Church  than  a  tolerant  Monarchy. 

The  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner  which  followed  the  religious 
ceremony  was  not  less  harmonious,  inasmuch  as  the 
guests  consisted  of  the  clergy  and  their  adherents.  On 
the  following  day  the  popular  element  could  no  longer  be 
repressed.  Many  thousands  of  persons  marched  through 
the  streets  with  a  suitable  provision  of  banners  and  bands 
of  music.  The  procession  wras  fortunate  in  the  sympathy 
of  an  admiring  reporter,  who  shared  the  sentiments  of  the 
mob  with  an  enthusiasm  which  is  seldom  expressed  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times.  It  seems  that  the  crowd  in  the 
streets  exhibited  among  other  things  “  their  own  moral 
“  greatness  ”  ;  and  that  the  procession  will  be  memorable 
“  as  the  greatest  event  of  the  kind  which  ever  occurred  in 
“  this  country.”  A  procession,  however  great,  is  not  an 
event  of  a  great  kind ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  display  moral 
greatness  by  joining  a  perambulating  mob.  The  candid 
chronicler  adds  that  the  shops  were  shut,  not  from  the 
slightest  sympathy  with  the  demonstration,  but  through 
fear  of  disturbance.  “  The  more  respectable  classes,  both 
“  professional  and  commercial,  kept  aloof  from  the  proces- 
“  sion,  and  gave  no  outward  sign  of  sympathy  or  concur- 
“  rence.”  Nevertheless  the  affair  was  “  the  most  imposing 
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“  and  significant  tliat  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  this 
“  city.”  “  Portraits  of  St.  Patrick,  Erin,  O’Connell, 
“  Sarsfield,  and  some  other  famous  patriots  ”  were  adorned 
with  appropriate  inscriptions.  It  must  have  been 
interesting  to  study  the  opinions  of  St.  Patrick  and 
of  the  celebrated  patriot  Erin  on  the  question  of 
Repeal.  The  marvels  of  the  procession  were  recorded 
in  a  telegraphic  despatch  to  the  Times  while  it  was 
still  passing  through  the  streets  of  Dublin ;  but  a  pro¬ 
cession  so  far  resembles  the  analogous  journey  of  human 
life  that  it  is  not  to  be  safely  counted  happy  before  its 
close.  The  goal  of  the  procession,  as  it  was  arranged  by 
the  original  contrivers  of  the  Centenary,  consisted  of  a 
platform  which  had  been  carefully  contrived  to  hold  only  a 
hundred  and  fifty  persons.  Admission  was  to  be  obtained 
by,  tickets,  which  were  cautiously  withheld  from  all  but 
the  ecclesiastical  party.  It  was  to  this  select  audience 
that  Lord  O'PIagan’s  oration  would  have  been  delivered  if 
he  had  been  present,  and  if  he  bad  been  allowed  to  speak. 
Unluckily  the  Fenians,  or  Amnesty  Association,  had  occu¬ 
pied  the  adjacent  ground,  and  some  of  their  number  climbed 
to  the  sacred  platform.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  coal- 
porters,  who  appear  not  to  belong  to  the  Amnesty  faction, 
cut  the  traces  of  an  Amnesty  vehicle,  and  that  a  Professor 
made  a  speech  to  the  malcontents,  which  was  cut 
short  by  an  announcement  that  they  would  fling  him 
over  if  he  persevered.  When  the  Lord  Mayor  arrived, 
and  attempted  to  speak,  he  was  silenced  by  seditious 
songs  with  an  accompaniment  of  clanking  fetters.  Eventually 
the  Home  Rulers  had  all  the  oratory  to  themselves ;  and 
Mr.  Butt,  Mr.  O'Connor  Power,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  pro¬ 
fited  by  the  occasion.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
speakers  agreed  with  the  Times'  Correspondent  in  thinking 
the  procession  imposing  and  magnificent.  Mr.  O’Connor 
Power  took  the  opportunity  of  declaring  that  “  it  was  an 
“insult  to  the  memory  of  O’Connell,  who  rejected  the 

proffered  bribe  of  England,  to  bring  Lord  O’Hagan,  a 
“  pensioner  of  the  Government,  on  that  platform.” 
O’ Connell  rejected  the  Mastership  of  the  Rolls,  not  because 
it  was  a  bribe  proffered  by  England,  but  because  he  could 
not  afford  to  lose  the  “  Rent,”  which  amounted  to  two  or 
three  times  the  salary  of  the  office.  He  would  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  that  it  would  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to 
an  Irish  Catholic  that  forty  years  after  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  he  became  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

The  breach  between  the  priests  and  the  lay  demagogues 
was  unavoidable ;  but  the  public  disclosure  of  the  schism 
was  premature  and  indiscreet,  especially  as  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  the  leaders  of  the  adverse  faction  have  proved  by 
subsequent  explanations  that  the  quarrel  between  them  was 
neither  casual  nor  superficial.  It  is  not  certain  how  the 
rupture  will  operate  in  future  elections.  The  Roman 
Catholics  may  perhaps  for  a  time  attempt  to  disguise  their 
loss  of  power  by  affecting  sympathy  with  the  popular 
party.  When  they  are  confident  of  their  strength,  they  will, 
if  possible,  return  candidates  of  their  own  ;  or  they  may 
even  make  an  unwilling  alliance  with  the  party  of  order. 
The  political  position  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
Ireland  has  long  been  exceptional  and  anomalous  ;  and  it 
will  soon  cease  to  be  tenable.  When,  under  the  guidance 
of  O’Connell,  the  pinests  were  the  chief  instruments  of 
democratic  agitation,  they  exercised  a  license  which  was 
compatible  with  the  insular  independence  which  they  had 
long  enjoyed.  Archbishop  MacHale,  almost  the  only 
surviving  ally  of  O’Connell,  long  since  incurred  the  dis¬ 
trust  of  Rome  because  he  was  an  Irishman  as  well  as  a 
Catholic.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  his  in¬ 
fluence,  and  of  diverting  the  clergy  from  political  activity 
to  the  pursuit  of  ecclesiastical  aggrandizement,  that  the 
Pope  appointed  as  his  principal  agent  in  Ireland  a  prelate 
who  was  Italian  in  education  and  sympathy,  though  he 
was  Irish  by  birth.  Cardinal  Cullen  has  succeeded  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  clergy  to  entire  dependence  on  Rome  ;  and  he 
has  consistently  denounced  the  Fenian  organization,  which 
is  equally  hostile  to  lay  and  clerical  authority.  As  the  chasm 
between  the  clergy  and  the  demagogues  gradually  widened, 
both  parties  continued  to  repeat  some  of  the  professions 
which  had  been  appropriate  to  their  former  alliance.  The 
Home  Rulers  and  Fenians  affect  an  interest  in  denomi¬ 
national  education,  which  in  all  other  countries  is  odious 
to  votaries  of  their  political  persuasion.  In  the  same 
manner  the  priests  denounce  from  habit,  and  for  the  sake 
of  popularity,  the  English  Government,  against  which  they 
have  no  real  ground  of  complaint.  By  an  intelligible  co¬ 
incidence,  two  legendary  O’Connells  have  been  invented 


to  represent  the  hostile  factions  which  in  his  time  were 
united  under  his  direction.  The  pious  and  docile  son  of 
the  Church,  whom  Cardinal  Cullen  and  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  Dublin  proposed  for  the  admiration  of  their  foreign 
guests,  has  little  in  common  with  the  champion  of  Repeal, 
who,  as  Mr.  O’Connor  Power  adroitly  reminded  his  Fenian 
audience,  was  once  a  political  prisoner.  Both  classes  of 
attributes  are  so  far  historical  that  O’Connell  was  personally 
orthodox,  and  that  he  agitated  for  the  Repeal  of  the  Union  ; 
but  with  all  his  many  faults  he  was  no  fanatic  in  religion  or 
in  politics.  His  great  powers,  and  especially  his  eloquence, 
are  not  exaggerated  by  Lord  0’ Hagan.  His  compass  of  voice 
has  probably  never  been  equalled  by  a  public  speaker,  and 
it  was  an  invaluable  gift  when  he  addressed  vast  multi¬ 
tudes  in  the  open  air.  His  subtle  intellect,  his  copious 
fancy,  and  his  ready  assumption  of  passion  and  enthusiasm, 
all  contributed  to  his  control  over  his  countrymen.  His 
genuine  and  ready  humour  would  scarcely  have  been  as 
well  appreciated  in  any  other  country  by  the  populace  and 
the  peasantry.  His  popularity  was,  if  possible,  the  greater 
because  he  affected  something  of  the  state  of  a  feudal  chief, 
for  among  revolutionary  dogmas  the  Irish  have  never 
heartily  sympathized  with  the  demand  for  equality.  That 
he  was  abusive,  mendacious,  insincere,  and  generally  un¬ 
scrupulous,  was  not  a  drawback  to  his  popularity.  His 
followers  were  not  unwilling  that  the  alien  oppressor  should 
be  alternately  libelled  and  cajoled,  nor  would  they  have 
regretted  to  learn  that  his  character  was  repugnant  to  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  Englishmen. 


FRAUD  AND  OVERTRADING. 

rjPHE  flight  from  justice  of  Alexander  Collie  has  ended 
JL  either  temporarily  or  altogether  an  inquiry  which 
was  throwing  much  light  on  overtrading  and  on  the  frauds 
to  which  it  is  allied  or  gives  rise.  That  Collie  should  have 
absconded  at  the  precise  moment  when  strength  was  appa¬ 
rently  about  to  be  given  to  the  prosecution  by  evidence  from 
a  new  quarter  is  in  itself  disappointing,  and  shows  that  the 
law  may  be  evaded  with  some  success  by  a  person  who  is 
at  large  on  bail.  It  has  been  urged  that,  when  a  trader 
who  has  failed  for  a  large  sum  is  released  on  bail,  a  much 
heavier  amount  of  bail  should  in  future  be  asked  for  than 
was  thought  necessary  in  this  instance.  But  it  is  obvious 
that,  if  bail  is  to  be  accepted  at  all,  the  process  would  be 
illusory  unless  a  sum  were  named  which  there  was  a  reason¬ 
able  hope  of  procuring.  After  the  flight  of  Lizardi  and 
Collie,  those  who  are  henceforth  asked  to  give  bail  cannot 
fail  to  take  into  account  the  probability  that  the  accused 
may  abscond,  and  that  the  sum  for  which  they  are  asked 
to  engage  themselves  will  be  a  certain  loss  to  them.  It 
will  be  hard  for  the  innocent  to  get  bail  to  a  consider¬ 
able  amount,  now  that  the  peril  that  bailsmen  run 
has  been  made  so  clear.  Nothing  can  be  more  idle  than 
to  suppose  that  bailsmen  enter  into  any  covenant  to  pro¬ 
duce  their  man,  or  are  at  all  accountable  for  his  actions. 
They  simply  make  a  kind  of  wager  that  they  know  him 
well  enough  to  be  right  in  thinking  that  he  will  not  run 
away.  They  cannot  keep  watch  over  him,  and  do  not  pre¬ 
tend.  to  do  so.  All  that  they  have  to  do  is  to  pay  their  bet 
if  they  lose  it.  But,  although  they  have  no  moral  duty  thrown 
on  them,  persons  asked  to  be  bailsmen  will  be  so  timid 
for  some  time  to  come  about  making  a  wager  of  the  sort  that, 
if  magistrates  are  guided  by  the  excitement  which  attended 
the  news  of  Collie’s  departure,  and  add  much  to  the 
amount  of  bail  they  ask  for,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of 
bail  being  obtained,  and  to  charge  a  trader  with  an  offence 
will  be  to  consign  him  to  immediate  imprisonment.  In  the 
case  of  Collie  it  seemed  not  improbable  up  to  the  time  of  his 
departure  that  he  would  be  content  to  stand  his  trial.  The 
London  and  Westminster  Bank  was  the  prosecutor,  and 
it  was  prosecuting  him  on  the  ground  that  he  had  induced 
the  Bank  to  part  with  money  by  false  pretences.  Of  course, 
as  the  inquiry  stopped  short,  it  is  impossible  to  guess  whether 
the  Bank  had  or  had  not  sufficient  evidence  to  produce  ;  but 
it  is  obvious  it  might  have  been  the  case  that  the  Bank  had 
parted  with  its  money,  and  that  Collie  had  been  guilty  of 
false  pretences  to  some  one,  but  that  the  Bank  had  not  been 
induced  to  pay  its  money  by  these  pretences,  but  by  its 
reliance  on  the  solvency  of  the  other  parties  to  Collie’s 
bills.  The  Union  Bank  of  Scotland  was,  however,  about 
to  join  in  the  prosecution,  and  Scotch  banks  do  not  do 
business  in  too  grand  a  way.  They  make  inquiries  and 
have  time  for  looking  after  people.  The  Union  Bank  of 
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Scotland  is  said  not  to  have  parted  with  its  money  until  it 
had  obtained  from  Collie  himself  positive  descriptions  of 
the  business  represented  by  his  bills.  That  these  descrip¬ 
tions  were  false  cannot  of  course  he  positively  asserted,  as  the 
trial  of  a  man  who  runs  away  when  out  on  bail  is  not  con¬ 
cluded  ;  but  it  may  be  asserted  that  Collie  did  run  away 
at  the  very  moment  when  a  new  witness  was  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  say  that  he  had  paid  money  under  the  induce¬ 
ment  of  statements  made  by  Collie  to  himself  personally. 

The  interesting  part  of  the  case  refers,  however,  not 
to  Collie,  but  to  the  trading  community  generally.  The 
Directors  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  have  done 
a  real  public  service  by  revealing  the  recent  history  of 
overtrading,  and  it  is  to  their  credit  that  they  were  not 
deterred  by  the  thought  that  the  exposure  they  were  pro¬ 
curing  would  show  that  they  had  lost  a  very  large  sum  of 
money  through  an  easy  and  careless  mode  of  doing  busi¬ 
ness.  The  overtrading  of  little  people  has  been  possible 
because  great  people  have  not  been  sufficiently  vigilant. 
The  London  and  Westminster  has  been  the  greatest  suf¬ 
ferer,  but  many  other  leading  joint-stock  banks  have 
suffered  also,  and  suffered  in  the  same  way  and  from  the 
same  causes.  The  banks  have  large  sums  on  which  they 
pay  interest,  and  which,  if  they  are  to  gain  a  higher  inte¬ 
rest  on  them  and  so  make  a  profit,  they  must  use.  The 
general  result  of  what  has  been  disclosed,  apart  from  any 
peculiar  circumstances  in  Collie’s  case,  may  be  said  to  be 
that  the  banks,  in  order  to  use  their  deposits,  have 
discounted  as  many  bills  as  respectable  discounters 
asked  them  to  discount.  They  had  the  security  of 
mercantile  drawers,  mercantile  acceptors,  and  of  these 
respectable  bill-discounters,  and  that  was  enough  for  them. 
These  bill-discounters  in  their  turn  were  so  anxious  to  do 
business  that  they  merely  looked  to  the  signatures  of  the 
drawers  and  acceptors.  They  chose  to  take  it  for  granted 
that  the  acceptors  would  not  have  accepted  unless  the 
drawers  had  real  value  to  meet  the  bills.  They  exercised 
no  more  vigilance  in  trusting  the  prior  parties  to  the  bills 
than  the  banks  did.  We  thus  come  to  the  acceptors,  and 
it  might  be  supposed  that  they  at  least  would  use  vigilance. 
But  it  turns  out  that  in  very  many  cases  they  exercised  no 
vigilance  at  all.  They  accepted,  not  because  they  had 
ascertained  that  the  bills  had  been  drawn  in  the  regular 
course  of  business,  but  because  they  got  a  commission  for 
accepting.  They  were  paid  something  extra  to  shut  their 
eyes,  and  they  shut  them.  The  main  basis  of  the  recent 
overtrading  was  that  there  were  so  very  many  people  to 
be  found  who  made  a  respectable  appearance,  but  who 
were  willing  to  shut  their  eyes  if  they  got  a  commission 
for  shutting  them.  They  knew  they  were  taking  a  risk, 
but  they  took  it  because  they  thought  the  price  paid 
for  their  taking  it  high  enough.  One  bank  alone  held 
fifty-seven  bills  drawn  by  Collie  and  accepted  by  different 
acceptors,  and  none  for  very  large  sums,  and  although  it  is 
not  easy  to  get  qt  the  history  of  every  bill,  the  bank  has 
sufficiently  traced  the  history  of  at  least  half  of  these  bills 
to  know  that  a  commission  was  given  for  accepting  them. 
So  long  as  the  process  goes  on,  so  long  as  such  acceptors 
are  found  and  the  bill-discounters  and  banks  promptly 
perform  their  easy  functions,  the  drawer  lives  in  golden 
glory  at  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  shareholders  of  the  banks. 
He  must  of  course  have  some  mercantile  business,  and 
engage  in  transactions  as  large  as  possible,  but  it  makes 
little  difference  to  him  whether  they  are  sound  or  unsound. 
He  can  trade  at  a  loss  and  live  in  a  palace.  His  only  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  the  more  he  loses,  the  more  he  must  extend  his 
operations.  At  last  he  reaches  his  limit.  He  cannot  replace 
old  bills  with  new  ones,  and  then  his  acceptors  fail,  and 
then  the  bill-discounters  fail,  and  then  the  banks  use  up 
their  reserve  and  cut  down  their  dividends. 

At  every  stage  some  one  is  to  blame,  The  drawer  preys 
upon  the  general  credulity,  and  he  does  harm  in  a  vast 
variety  of  ways.  Ultimately  he  brings  down  one  mer¬ 
cantile  or  bill-discounting  house  after  another,  and  he 
disappoints  and  cripples,  if  he  does  not  ruin,  bank  share¬ 
holders.  But  while  he  is  going  on  as  swimmingly  as 
possible,  and  while  his  career  is  as  brilliant  and  pleasant 
as  possible,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  hurting  many  per¬ 
sons  with  whom  he  has  nothing  directly  to  do.  He  can 
glut  markets  and  sell  at  a  sacrifice,  for  the  loss  does  not 
fall  on  himself,  but  on  those  who  have  aided  him  with 
money.  The  careful,  prudent,  regular  trader  cannot  com- 

!)ete  with  him.  There  are  many  merchants  who  for  years 
lave  not  made  as  much  on  their  capital  by  way  of  profit 
as  they  would  have  got  if  they  had  invested  their  capital 


in  Consols,  had  done  no  work,  and  run  no  risk.  As  they 
would  have  to  pay  their  losses,  they  could  not  afford  to 
stand  the  chances  of  a  market  constantly  depressed 
by  goods  being  thrown  upon  it  by  speculative  finan¬ 
ciers  who  had  the  joint-stock  banks  to  pay  for  their 
mistakes.  Prudent  traders  have  thus  heen  doino- 

O 

very  little  lately,  and  this  has  been  notoriously  the  ease 
in  the  Indian  trade  ;  and  they  can  have  no  chance  so  long 
as  the  reserves  of  the  joint-stock  banks  are  at  the  command 
of  their  unscrupulous  competitors.  Mercantile  houses 
which  accept  for  a  commission  are  in  the  next  degree  to 
blame.  They  do  not  perhaps  pretend  to  be  doing  a  mere 
trade  transaction  while  they  know  that  it  is  not  a  trade 
transaction  that  is  proposed  to  them ;  but  they  take  care 
not  to  know  whether  the  transaction  proposed  to  them  is 
a  trade  transaction  or  not.  In  the  next  degree  of  blame 
are  the  bill-discounters,  for  it  is  their  special  business  to 
look  closely  into  the  character  of  the  houses  which  have 
drawn  or  accepted  the  bills  proposed  to  them ;  and  the 
evidence  given  during  the  Collie  inquiry  by  a  partner  in 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  these  firms  shows  how  very 
imperfectly  this  business  is  apt  to  be  discharged.  Lastly  in 
degree  of  blame  come  the  bank  directors,  and  their  fault 
is  not  very  great,  because  they  are  in  a  great  measure  the 
victims  of  a  bad  system.  It  is  part  of  their  business,  as 
hitherto  understood,  to  take  money  at  one  per  cent,  under 
the  Bank  rate  and  to  lend  it  at  the  Bank  rate,  or  at  a  trifle 
above  that  rate  if  they  can  get  it.  If  they  could  always 
get  first-class,  sound,  unimpeachable  bills  for  the  money 
they  thus  lend  out,  the  one  per  cent,  of  difference  gives 
them  a  splendid  profit.  But  the  amount  they  have 
to  put  out  is  greater  than  can  be  represented  by  un¬ 
exceptionable  bills,  and  they  are  forced  to  take  bills  of  a 
somewhat  lower  character.  Their  deposits  are  more  than 
they  can  make  use  of  on  the  terms  on  which  they  accept 
them.  Nor  is  this  all.  Human  powers  are  not  unlimited, 
and  a  business  may  be  so  large  that  it  cannot  be 
managed  properly.  The  checks  that  may  be  sufficient 
to  guard  the  vigilant  and  wise  use  of  ten  millions 
of  deposits  may  be  insufficient  when  twenty  or  thirty 
millions  have  to  be  employed.  A  railway  with  four¬ 
teen  hundred  miles  of  length  may  be  managed  as  well 
as  the  North-Western  is  managed,  but  the  burden  might 
be  unendurable  if  the  system  were  four  times  as  great.  Ad¬ 
mirably  as  the  joint-stock  banks  are  managed  in  many 
respects,  it  may  be  apprehended  that  the  biggest  are  too 
big  ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  reception  of  an 
unlimited  amount  of  deposits  at  one  per  cent,  under  the  Bank 
rate  must  occasionally  force  them  into  difficulties  which 
shareholders  who  look  to  a  steady  profit  on  all  deposits 
should  perhaps  rather  deplore  than  censure. 


WAR  AND  CONSTITUTION-MAKING  IN  SPAIN. 

THE  general  advance  of  the  Alfonsist  forces  which 
seemed  to  promise  decisive  results  has  for  the  present 
been  suspended.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  Quesada  and 
his  lieutenants,  disposing  of  greatly  superior  numbers,  can 
be  occupied  merely  in  covering  the  siege  of  the  second-rate 
fortress  of  Seo  d’Urgel.  Perhaps  they  may  be  engaged  in 
the  collection  of  magazines  in  preparation  for  future 
movements ;  but  the  war  has  from  its  beginning  been 
languidly  conducted,  and  neither  combatant  has  shown 
himself  able  to  follow  up  a  partial  success.  The  contest 
has  hitherto  not  been  fruitful  in  the  higher  forms  of  mili¬ 
tary  capacity.  The  Madrid  Government  seems  to  possess 
abler  generals  as  well  as  greater  numbers  and  ampler 
resources ;  but  the  Carlist  soldiers  fight  better  than  their 
adversaries.  Don  Carlos  at  present  commands  his  army 
in  person,  or,  in  other  words,  his  chief  of^the  Staff  has 
superseded  generals  who  were  perhaps  thought  too  inde¬ 
pendent.  According  to  the  statement  of  a  well-informed 
Correspondent,  the  Carlist  army  was  about  a  month  ago 
ready  for  an  offensive  movement  into  Old  Castile.  The 
chiefs,  according  to  their  custom,  allowed  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  be  diverted  to  the  blockade  of  Vittoria,  and  ex¬ 
tended  their  lines  so  widely  as  to  expose  themselves 
at  several  points  to  the  attack  of  superior  forces. 
As  the  Alfonsist  army  about  the  same  time  com¬ 
menced  its  advance,  the  Carlist  movement  would  pro¬ 
bably  in  any  case  have  been  necessarily  suspended.  Since 
that  time  the  Carlists  have  evacuated  a  portion  of  their 
former  territory ;  but  it  is  not  known  that  they  have 
suffered  any  considerable  loss  in  the  field.  They  abandoned 
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the  town  of  Seo  d’Urgel  without  any  attempt  to  defend  it ; 
and,  as  the}7  are  not  strong  enough  to  raise  the  siege  of 
the  citadel,  its  fall  is  only  a  matter  of  time.  It  now  seems 
probable  that  the  war  will  linger  on  till  the  winter,  when 
active  operations  will  be  suspended.  The  severe  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  by  the  Madrid  generals  may 
perhaps  indicate  increased  confidence  on  their  part ;  but 
the  war  had  already  been  conducted  with  sufficient  cruelty  ; 
and  if  there  is  any  early  prospect  of  peace,  it  seems  injudicious 
to  render  the  animosity  of  a  hostile  population  still  more 
inveterate  than  before.  The  tenacious  loyalty  of  the  in¬ 
surgent  provinces  to  their  chosen  King  is  an  admirable 
quality.  It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  in  the  rest  of 
Spain  any  similar  attachment  to  any  ruler  or  any  form  of 
government ;  but,  as  it  is  impossible  for  Don  Caelos  to 
conquer  or  to  conciliate  the  rest  of  Spain,  the  paramount 
object  of  terminating  the  civil  war  can  only  be  attained 
through  his  defeat. 

The  unaccustomed  activity  of  the  fleet  on  the  Northern 
coast  has  not  assumed  a  satisfactory  form.  It  is  said  that, 
although  the  supplies  of  the  Carlists  are  principally  brought 
by  sea,  not  a  single  vessel  laden  with  warlike  stores  has 
been  captured  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  in  watching  a  coast  which 
cannot  be  legally  blockaded,  without  power  to  capture  in 
the  open  sea  vessels  with  cargoes  which  would  be  contra¬ 
band  of  war.  It  is  not  certain  that  it  might  not  be  worth 
the  while  of  King  Alfonso’s  Government  to  encourage  the 
recognition  by  foreign  Powers  of  the  belligerent  character 
of  the  Carlists.  Such  a  measure  would  enable  the  Spanish 
fleet  to  intercept  convoys  at  sea,  and,  if  it  were  thought 
expedient,  to  blockade  any  part  of  the  Northern  coast. 
At  present  ships  laden  with  munitions  of  war  are  safe 
from  search  till  they  approach  the  shore;  and  when  they 
come  into  Spanish  waters  they  have  little  difficulty  in 
evading  the  vigilance  of  the  cruisers.  Before  the  accession 
of  King  Alfonso,  the  apologists  of  the  navy  attributed  the 
slackness  of  the  officers  to  the  more  respectable  cause  of  dis¬ 
affection  rather  than  to  professional  incapacity.  As  the  navy 
is  now  supposed  to  be  loyal  to  the  King,  while  it  has  certainly 
no  predilection  for  Don  Caelos,  its  inefficiency  requires  some 
new  explanation.  In  former  times  Spaniards  displayed 
considerable  maritime  aptitude,  but  all  parts  of  the  public 
service  appear  to  have  become  thoroughly  disorganized. 
The  navy  will  gain  little  honour,  and  the  Madrid  Govern¬ 
ment  will  derive  no  advantage,  from  the  bombardment  of 
towns  of  the  coast.  It  may  of  course  be  necessary  to 
answer  and  destroy  Carlist  batteries,  but  non-combatants, 
including  friends  of  the  Government,  are  the  principal 
sufferers  by  the  promiscuous  destruction  of  life  and  property. 
In  this  case,  as  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Carlist  inhabitants 
from  inland  towns  occupied  by  the  invading  army,  the 
Government  or  the  commanding  officers  attach  undue  im- 
portance  to  the  object  of  proving  themselves  in  earnest. 
The  philanthropists  who  directed  the  proceedings  of  the 
Brussels  Conference  might  find  a  useful  lesson  in  studying 
the  details  of  the  Spanish  war.  They  might  indeed  allege 
that  the  necessity  of  their  own  legislative  enterprise  was 
proved  by  the  results  of  an  opposite  mode  of  conducting 
war  ;  but  it  is  more  important  to  learn  how  belligerents  use 
their  opportunities  of  reciprocal  injury  than  to  lay  down 
.rbitrary  rules  for  their  guidance. 

While  the  end  of  the  war  is  once  more  indefinitely  post¬ 
poned,  the  politicians  of  Madrid  have  been  allowed  to 
indulge  themselves  in  the  congenial  employment  of  making 
a  Constitution.  Not  even  France  can  rival  Spain  in  the 
number  of  organic  codes  which  have  been  constructed, 
sanctioned,  sworn  to,  and  disregarded.  The  so-called  Con¬ 
stitution  of  1812  was  the  model  of  the  revolutionary  forms 
of  government  which  were  some  time  afterwards  adopted 
by  insurgents  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  including  Spain 
itself.  The  theorists  of  sixty  years  ago  were  in  the  habit 
of  taking  the  English  Constitution,  according  to  a  version 
or  their  own,  for  their  groundwork,  and  afterwards  of 
eliminating  all  its  historical  peculiarities  and  characteristic 
securities  as  obvious  defects.  The  French  Constitutions  of 
1792  and  1796  furnished  additional  suggestions,  and  no 
democratic  projector  reflected  whether  his  model  had  either 
worked  or  lasted.  After  the  fall  of  Isabella,  who  had 
taken  little  notice  of  the  successive  Constitutions  which 
nominally  prevailed  during  her  reign,  the  Cortes  proceeded 
with  confident  enthusiasm  to  enact  once  more  the  various 
.  provisions  which  had  never  yet  been  found  effective 
or  useful.  Every  precaution  was  taken  against  the  abuse, 
and  almost  against  the  use,  of  any  kind  of  authority,  and  it 


was  carefully  stipulated  that  the  fundamental  law  should 
never,  under  any  pretence,  be  generally  or  locally  sus¬ 
pended.  The  scheme  was  so  symmetrically  democratic 
that  an  English  demagogue  of  the  moment,  the  same  who 
had  presided  over  the  demolition  of  the  Hyde  Park  rail¬ 
ings,  invidiously  contrasted  the  perfect  and  ideal  freedom 
of  Spain  with  the  antiquated  anomalies  of  the  English 
Constitution.  As  might  have  been  expected,  not  two 
years  passed  before  it  was  necessary  to  establish  military 
law  in  some  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  The  Government 
found  it  quite  as  easy  to  suspend  the  Constitution,  in¬ 
cluding  the  clause  of  non-suspension,  as  if  the  Cortes  had 
provided  no  security  against  exceptional  measures.  The 
next  Constitution  was  that  of  the  Republic,  which  indeed 
was  already  established  by  the  rabble  and  by  the  majority 
of  the  Cortes.  The  fabric  endured  for  four  or  five  months, 
till  the  typical  Republican  Castelar  found  it  necessary 
again  to  dispense  with  all  limitations  of  his  power.  In  six 
months  more  the  Republic  disappeared  in  its  turn,  and  since 
that  time  the  Provisional  Government,  and  afterwards  the 
King  and  his  Ministers,  have  not  troubled  themselves  with 
any  Constitution.  Whether  the  defect  is  supplied  or  not 
matters  nothing  to  any  human  being.  The  Government 
without  a  Constitution  will  not  be  more  despotic  than  the 
patience  of  the  country  will  allow  ;  and  with  a  Constitution 
it  will  be  as  despotic  as  it  can. 

The  details  of  the  new  scheme  have  not  been  published, 
and  they  will  be  expected  without  the  slightest  feeling  of 
impatience.  It  will  only  be  interesting  to  learn  whether  the 
latest  political  projectors  have  so  far  departed  from  former 
precedents  as  to  make  any  ostensible  provision  for  the 
government  of  the  country.  Their  predecessors  have  ex¬ 
clusively  occupied  themselves  with  the  rights  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  ;  and  consequently  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
preserve  order  and  to  protect  society  by  extra-constitu¬ 
tional  methods.  The  French  device  of  universal  suffrage 
practically  renders  freedom  and  constitutional  govern¬ 
ment  impracticable  on  the  Continent.  The  people,  or  the 
numerical  majority  of  the  population,  can  never  be  the 
legitimate  source  of  power ;  but  when  power  has  once 
been  nominally  transferred  to  their  hands,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  reclaim  it.  In  Spain  the  evil  has  been 
changed  in  character  rather  than  abated  by  the 
official  management  which  always  secures  the  return  of  a 
majority  in  favour  of  the  actual  Government.  If  the  King 
should  be  advised  to  summon  a  Cortes,  the  usual  result  will 
undoubtedly  follow.  On  one  point  the  reactionary  party 
has  thus  far  secured  but  an  incomplete  triumph.  According 
to  the  draft  of  the  Constitution,  dissenting  religious  sects 
are  to  be  tolerated,  on  condition  of  their  confining  their 
ceremonies  within  the  precincts  of  their  places  of  worship. 
As  Protestants  are  not  in  the  habit  of  marching  in  proces¬ 
sion  through  the  streets,  the  restriction  seems  harmless, 
unless  it  interferes  with  Nonconformist  funerals.  A 
minority  of  the  Committee  which  frames*  the  Constitution 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  clause  for  the  discouragement  c?E 
heresy.  A  jorotest  has  been  published  against  the  toleration 
of  schism  in  any  form ;  and  probably  the  more  stringent 
system  of  uniformity  would  be  approved  by  a  section  of 
the  Cabinet.  As  the  Irish  prelate  said  the  other  day  iu 
his  sermon  in  honour  of  O’Connell,  there  is  a  foreign 
Church  to  humble  ;  and  the  Pope’s  condemnation  of  every 
form  of  religious  liberty  is  not  to  be  disregarded.  The 
Spanish  Liberals,  though  few  of  them  have  any  sympathy 
with  Protestantism,  naturally  object  to  an  unqualified  con¬ 
cession  of  the  demands  of  a  bigoted  clergy.  The  Inquisi¬ 
tion  has  not  in  the  result  proved  itself  a  beneficial  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  modern  forms  of  persecution  are  more  likely 
to  produce  disgust  than  willing  obedience.  Absolutism 
and  intolerance  on  one  hand,  and  revolutionary  folly  and 
violence  on  the  other,  seem  likely  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  to  perpetuate  their  disastrous  alternation  in  Spain. 


THE  POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  FRANCE. 

WHEN  the  English  Parliament  is  prorogued  there  is 
usually  a  general  suspension  of  political  speculation 
until  the  approach  of  a  new  Session  awakens  a  languid 
curiosity  as  to  the  list  of  measures  which  will  be  announced 
in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne.  The  holidays  of  the 
French  Assembly  have  no  similar  effect.  It  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  during  the  Session  public 
attention  has  been  called  off  from  the  really  important 
problems  which  arc  awaiting  solution,  by  the  petty  contests 
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of  a  moribund  Legislature  and  the  manoeuvres  of  politi¬ 
cians  to  most  of  whom  a  dissolution  may  be  the  signal  of 
retirement  from  public  life.  In  England  political  con¬ 
troversy  is  for  the  time  at  an  end,  and  even  the  ghosts  of 
buried  disputes  do  not  revisit  the  earth  except  when  the 
House  of  Commons  is  sitting.  In  France  political  con¬ 
troversy  is  only  lying  quiet  until  a  now  Legislature  makes 
it  possible  to  reopen,  it  to  real  purpose.  Consequently  the 
more  completely  the  existing  Assembly  is  out  of  men’s 
minds,  the  more  room  there  is  in  them  for  considera¬ 
tion.  Whether  the  Constitution  which  has  been  built  up 
with  so  little  parade  is  likely  to  outlast  the  Pai-liamentary 
life  of  its  authors,  no  human  being  can  say.  No  one  can 
speak  positively  on  this  point,  because  the  feeling  of  the 
French  people  towards  the  system  under  which  they  have 
been  invited  to  live  has  never  yet  been  tested.  The 
acceptance  of  the  Constitution  by  the  great  majority  of 
the  Assembly  proves  nothing  one  way  or  the  other.  The 
whole  affair  was  a  “transaction,”  an  arrangement  under 
which  each  party  thought  they  had  got  sufficient  foothold 
to  give  them  a  star  ting-point  for  future  efforts.  M.  Buffet 
and  M.  Gambetta  may  be  each  of  them  sincere  believers  in 
the  work  of  the  25th  of  February  ;  but  their  conceptions 
of  the  object  of  their  faith  have  no  resemblance  to  one 
another.  To  M.  Buffet  the  Constitution  is  a  breakwater 
against  the  advance  of  the  Radical  tide.  To  M.  Gambetta 
it  is  rather  a  jetty  from  which  the  ship  of  the  State  may 
start  on  her  voyage  as  soon  as  the  tide  rises  high  enough. 
The  unanswered  question  is  what  the  Constitution  is 
to  Frenchmen  generally,  and  upon  this  point  the  opinion  of 
every  observer  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits.  There 
are  no  data  yet  forthcoming  which  justify  us  in  saying 
more  than  that  one  opinion  is  more  probable  than  another. 

A  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has  lately  drawn  a 
very  dark  picture  of  the  future  of  France.  The  best  that 
he  will  allow  to  be  said  for  it  is  that  the  country  is  “  in 
“  the  centre  of  a  cyclone,”  in  which  “  opposing  tempests 
“  produce  a  relative  calm.”  He  admits  that  the  French 
are  patriotic  in  relation  to  foreigners  ;  but  he  maintains 
that  their  patriotism  ceases  when  they  are  in  the  presence 
of  each  other.  Or,  rather,  their  patriotism  is  of  a  kind 
which  leads  each  party  to  desire  the  extermination  of  its 
adversaries  as  being  the  greatest  service  which  could  be 
done  to  France.  The  union  and  compromise  which  their 
English  advisers  preach  to  them  does  not  in  the  least  meet 
their  ideas.  “  They  wish  for  it  as  little  as  the  Covenanters 
“  wished  for  union  with  the  Jesuits,  as  the  Moors  of  Spain 
“  wished  for  union  with  the  Inquisitors  of  Ferdinand  the 
“  Catholic.  All  parties  hope  the  time  will  come  when  they 
“  will  be'  able  to  put  their  enemies  under  their  feet.”  With 
men  of  this  temper  political  toleration  is  an  impossible 
virtue.  Each  party  hates  and  despises  every  other  party, 
and  no  Government  which  did  not  hate  and  despise  in  its 
turn  would  be  safe  for  a  month  against  attack.  France  is 
a  country  in  which  irreconcilable  principles  are  constantly 
standing  face  to  face.  Circumstances  may  for  the  moment 
make  it  so  obviously  imprudent  to  begin  the  attack  that 
each  army  goes  on  mutely  asking  the  other  to  lire  first. 
But  this  is  only  a  truce  prolonged  from  moment  to  moment 
— a  truce  which,  if  it  imposes  inaction  externally,  does  so 
at  the  cost  of  a  more  bitter  exasperation  within. 

Mr.  Beesly  has  criticized  that  article  in  a  letter  in  the 
same  journal.  He  acknowledges  the  violence  of  party 
feeling  in  France,  though  he  says,  with  much  truth,  that  it 
is  more  philosophical  to  look  for  the  explanation  of  it  in 
the  facts  of  French  history  than  in  any  inherent  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  French  character.  But  he  distinguishes  between 
the  political  part  of  the  French  nation,  which  is  fiercely 
divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
which  is  not  thus  divided.  This  moderate  and  non-political 
mass  “  is  still  very  unimpassioned,  and  is  disposed  to 
“  throw  its  weight  on  the  side  of  the  party  which  may 
“  appear  most  likely  to  promote  the  welfare  of  France.” 
But  its  views  upon  this  point  have,  in  Mr.  Beesly’s 
opinion,  been  undergoing  a  slow  but  steady  change,  and 
“  within  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  possible  for  the 
“  first  time  to  say  with  truth  that  a  majority  of  the  nation 
“  desires  Republican  institutions.”  Mr.  Beesly  then 
undertakes  to  explain  in  what  M.  Gambetta’ s  moderation 
consists.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  imaginary  party  com¬ 
binations  in  which  the  reactionist  minority  ancl  the  Repub¬ 
lican  majority  will  obtain  their  precise  proportions  of 
Cabinet  influence.  This,  according  to  Mr.  Beesly,  would 
be  but  a  “  purblind  policy  of  conciliation.”  What  M. 
Gambetta  has  really  done  has  been  to  secure  time  for  the  j 


Republican  majority  in  the  country  to  assert  itself  by 
averting  “  the  only  events  that  can  defer  the  consumma- 
“  tion  a  coup  d’etat  or  a  popular  outbreak. 

This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  more  probable  account  of  the 
situation  in  France  than  that  given  in  the  article  which 
called  forth  Mr.  Beesly’s  letter.  It  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable  that  Republican  Administrations  should  long 
continue  to  be  constructed  on  the  principle  of  representing 
every  party  in  the  Assembly  except  the  Republicans.  If 
the  general  election  gives  the  Republicans  the  command 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  natural  result  will  be  the 
formation  of  a  homogeneous  Cabinet.  It  would  be  an 
excess  of  moderation  in  M.  Gambetta  if  he  were  to  choose 
M.  Buffet  as  a  colleague.  The  really  important  question 
which  the  future  will  have  to  decide  is,  not  with  whom 
will  M.  Gambetta  work,  but  what  will  be  his  policy  ? 
Hitherto  his  efforts  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  keeping 
his  followers  quiet.  If  he  had  failed  in  this,  the  mass  of 
the  nation  would  have  been  frightened  out  of  its  nascent 
Republicanism,  and  the  reactionary  party  would  once 
more  have  been  placed  in  power  by  the  faults  of  its  adver¬ 
saries.  It  is  M.  Gambetta’ s  distinction  among  French 
Republicans  that  he  has  recognized  and  allowed  for  the 
dislike  of  extreme  measures,  and  of  men  associated  with 
extreme  measures,  which  animates  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  nation.  If  the  leader  of  the  Left  had  refused  to  see 
this,  that  majority  which  is  now  believed  to  desire  Republi¬ 
can  institutions  would  have  been  driven  to  make  its  choice 
between  the  discredited  parties  which  are  hoping  to  found 
the  Government  they  specially  desire  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Republican  experiment.  Mr.  Beesly  is  silent  on  the  uses 
to  which  M.  Gambetta  will  put  the  majority  which  the 
elections  are  expected  to  give  him.  But  a  politician  who 
has  studied,  seemingly  to  so  much  purpose,  the  temper  of 
the  unimpassioned  mass  may  be  trusted  not  to  irritate,  when 
in  power,  those  whom  he  has  been  so  careful  to  conciliate 
when  in  Opposition.  At  least,  if  this  is  too  much  to  ex¬ 
pect  of  him,  his  labours  during  the  last  two  years  will 
have  been  thrown  away.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
labours  are  the  expression  of  a  genuine  conviction  that  the 
Republic,  if  it  is  to  last,  must  approve  itself  to  the  majority 
of  Frenchmen  as  the  Government  which  is  most  likely  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  France,  they  are  probably  approach¬ 
ing  their  term.  Englishmen  are  apt  to  argue  as  though 
M.  Gambetta  would  for  ever  have  to  work  with  the  same 
Parliamentary  tools  that  he  has  now.  But  if  the  future 
Legislature  truly  represents  the  electors,  and  if  the  Republi¬ 
canism  of  the  electors  is  a  Republicanism  not  of  the  old  type 
which  M.  Gambetta  has  abandoned,  but  of  the  new  typo 
which  he  has  divined  by  anticipation,  the  Left  which  he 
will  lead  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  be  a  very  diffe¬ 
rent  Left  from  that  which  he  has  led  in  the  Assembly. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  prospects  of  France  would  be  as 
gloomy  as  the  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  describes 
them.  The  forbearance  of  the  Left  would  come  to  an  end 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  Assembly,  and  of  the  Coali¬ 
tion  Cabinets  which  are  all  that  the  Assembly  can  furnish, 
and  the  worst  consequences  of  party  violence  would  soon 
become  manifest.  But  if  the  Left  itself  is  reconstructed  in 
the  electoral  cauldron,  and  becomes  the  embodiment  of 
that  practical  and  rational  Republicanism  which  many 
careful  observers  attribute  to  the  mass  of  the  nation,  M. 
Gambetta’s  party  in  Parliament  will,  for  the  first  time, 
correspond  with  his  party  in  the  country. 


ME.  MATTHEW  ARNOLD  ON  ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

ONCE  a  year  the  attention  of  persons  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  poor  is  recalled  from  speculations  as 
to  what  ought  to  be  done  to  the  narrative  of  what  is 
actually  doing.  The  Repoi’ts  of  the  School  Inspectors,  which 
are  annually  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  are  of  very  various 
degrees  of  merit,  but  they  agree  in  giving  the  results  of 
actual  experience  and  comparison  of  a  large  number  of 
schools,  and  from  this  point  of  view  they  have  all  a  certain 
value.  The  Appendix  to  the  Report  for  the  year  1874, 
which  has  lately  appeared,  is  especially  interesting  as  con¬ 
taining  a  renewed  attack  by  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  on  the 
principle  of  payment  by  results.  Mr.  Arnold  begins  by  a 
statement  which  we  are  perfectly  ready  to  accept.  The 
“  slightness  of  hold  upon  the  great  body  of  children 
“  attending  them,  which  is  the  weak  side  of  our 
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“  schools,”  can  only,  he  says,  be  remedied  by  “  an 
“  increased  sense  of  the  general  necessity  of  instrnc- 
“  tion,  leading  to  a  general  enforcement  of  school  attend- 
“  ance.”  In  1868,  when  the  Revised  Code  had  been 
five  years  in  operation,  Mr.  Arnold  insisted  that  irregular 
attendance  was  the  great  cause  of  a  school’s  badness,  “  not 
“  the  insufficient  attention  paid  to  the  younger  children  by 
“  the  teacher.”  At  that  time  he  had  lately  returned  from 
visiting  schools  on  the  Continent,  and  he  found  in  English 
schools,  as  compared  with  those  he  had  seen  abroad,  “  a 
“  lack  of  intelligent  life,”  which  he  thought  much  more 
striking  than  it  had  been  when  he  returned  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent  in  1859.  He  detected  a  corresponding  falling-off  in 
the  acquirements  of  the  pupil-teachers  at  the  yearly  ex¬ 
aminations,  and  he  attributed  both  the  lack  of  life  in 
the  children  and  the  falliDg-off  in  the  teachers  to  the 
“  making  the  Government  grant  in  a  country  where 
“  every  one  is  disposed  to  rely  too  much  on  mechanical 
“  processes,  and  too  little  on  intelligence,  depend  in 
“  the  main  on  a  mechanical  examination  in  a  minimum 
“  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.”  Writing  seven 
years  later,  Mr.  Arnold  finds  the  same  faults  both  in 
children  and  teachers.  The  minds  of  the  former,  even  of 
those  who  can  pass  the  examination,  are  unawakened  and 
uninformed  to  a  degree  which  “  exceeds  anything  of  the 
“  kind  to  be  found  in  foreign  countries.”  Mr.  Arnold 
mentions  that  in  a  school  of  seventy  children  which  he 
visited  last  year — a  school  with  annual  grants  and  pupil- 
teachers — there  was  not  a  single  child  who  knew  the 
meaning  of  the  word  “feeble”;  and  he  adds  that,  the 
longer  his  experience,  the  more  he  discovers  “how  prevalent 
“  among  our  school  children  is  the  condition  of  mind  which 
“  this  sort  of  ignorance  indicates.”  A  further  test  of  the 
same  deficiency  of  intelligence  is  furnished  by  the  grammar 
papers  of  candidates  for  admission  to  the  training  schools. 
It  is  the  paper,  says  Mr.  Arnold,  which  most  directly 
deals  with  letters  properly  so  called,  while  the  candi¬ 
dates  have  in  general  been  picked  scholars  of  our 
elementary  schools,  have  been  retained  under  instruction 
till  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  have  taught  in  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  as  assistants,  and  are  destined  to  teach  in  them 
as  principals.  At  no  time  during  the  last  four-and-twenty 
years  has  Mr.  Arnold  known  these  grammar  papers  worse 
done.  The  point  on  which  this  estimate  principally  rests 
is  the  paraphrase  of  a  passage  of  English  poetry,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  the  examples  given  by  Mr.  Arnold  do  show  an 
extraordinary  want  of  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  passage 
chosen. 

There  can  be  no  question,  unfortunately,  of  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Arnold’s  estimate  both  of  scholars  and  teachers.  He 
has  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  facts,  and  extraordinary 
qualifications  for  appreciating  them.  But  it  is  not  equally 
certain  that  the  faults  he  mentions  are  due  to  the 
operation  of  the  Revised  Code,  while  it  can  be  shown,  we 
think,  that,  if  they  can  be  traced  to  that  cause,  it  is 
to  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  the  Code  rather  than  to  the 
Code  itself.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  only  complete  cure 
for  the  evils  which  were  prevalent  before  the  introduction 
of  the  Revised  Code  would  have  been  a  general  enforce¬ 
ment  of  school  attendance.  But  that  remedy  would  have 
been  absolutely  impracticable  in  1862,  and  the  Education 
Department  of  that  day  had  to  consider  whether  any  other 
expedient  could  be  devised  to  ensure  that  children  should 
not  leave  school  without  at  the  least  some  mechanical  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  It  was  surely 
a  thing  to  be  expected  that,  if  the  Government  grant  de¬ 
pended  on  the  Inspector’s  estimate  of  the  general  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  scholars,  unconscientious  teachers  would 
devote  all  their  time  and  enei’gy  to  pushing  forward  the  most 
promising  children.  It  was  in  itself  a  much  less  wearisome 
process  than  bringing  on  the  backward  children,  and  inas¬ 
much  as  it  was  thesepromising  children  who  would  most  strike 
the  Inspector’s  attention,  it  was  the  process  best  calculated 
in  a  majority  of  cases  to  secure  a  large  grant.  Here  and 
there  no  doubt  an  Inspector  of  more  than  ordinary  discern¬ 
ment  and  energy  would  be  at  the  pains  to  ascertain  the 
proficiency  of  the  lower  classes,  and  would  have  the  sense 
and  the  fairness  to  give  the  results  of  his  investigation  in 
this  usually  unnoticed  quarter  their  full  share  in  his  ulti¬ 
mate  judgment  upon  the  state  of  the  school.  But  many 
Inspectors  would  not  take  this  additional  trouble.  They 
would  judge  the  school  by  the  children  whom  the  teacher 
offered  as  a  sample.  It  was  to  meet  this  state  of  things 
that  the  principle  of  payment  by  results  was  introduced. 
The  Revised  Code  may  not  have  done  what  nothing  but  what  a 


general  enforcement  of  school  attendance  can  do,  but  it  has 
done  theparticular  thing  contemplated  by  its  framers.  It  has 
compelled  teachers  to  pay  some  attention  to  all  the  children 
in  the  school,  and  it  has  compelled  Inspectors  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  this  minimum  of  attention  has  been  paid. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Education  Department  for  the 
present  year  there  is  a  significant  quotation  from  the  In¬ 
structions  issued  to  the  Inspectors  in  September  1862,  after 
the  introduction  of  the  Revised  Code.  This  passage  would 
of  itself  constitute  a  justification  of  the  changes  then 
made,  because  it  shows  conclusively  that,  in  so  far  as  that 
Code  has  had  the  deadening  effect  which  Mr.  Arnold 
laments,  it  has  been  attributable  to  misconceptions  or  care¬ 
lessness  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  had  to  administer  it. 
The  complaint  is  that  the  Revised  Code  substituted  a 
mechanical  mode  of  examination  for  the  free  play  of  intelli¬ 
gence  which  had  previously  been  all  owed  both  to  teachers  and 
Inspectors.  But  the  Inspectors  were  from  the  first  directed 
to  judge  every  school  by  the  same  standard  that  they  had 
previously  used.  “  The  grant  to  be  made  to  each  school,” 
say  the  Instructions  of  1862,  “  depends,  as  it  has  ever 
“  done,  upon  the  school’s  whole  character  and  work.” 
The  examination  by  standards  does  not  supersede  the  In¬ 
spector’s  general  judgment  on  the  state  of  the  school ;  it 
presupposes  it.  The  new  Code  “  does  not  prescribe  that  if 
“  thus  much  is  done  a  grant  shall  be  paid,  but  unless  thus 
“  much  is  done  no  grant  shall  be  paid.  It  does  not  exclude 
“  the  inspection  of  each  school  by  a  highly-educated  public 
“  officer,  but  it  fortifies  this  general  test  by  individual  ex- 
“  animation.”  It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that,  if  any 
Inspector  has  permitted  himself  to  rest  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  individual  examination  of  the  children,  and 
has  held  himself  excused  from  the  additional  labour  of 
testing  the  general  character  and  work  of  the  school,  he 
has  not  been  carrying  out  his  instructions.  That  some, 
perhaps  many,  Inspectors  have  overlooked  their  duty  in 
this  respect  seems  probable,  for  the  Report  of  this 
year  says  that  certain  “  branches  of  instruction  beyond 
“  the  standard  course  have  recently  been  neglected  by 
“  school  managers  and  teachers  on  the  insufficient 
“  ground  that  no  special  grants  were  offered  by  the  Code 
“  for  their  encouragement.”  It  is  in  reference  to  this 
omission  that  the  quotation  is  made  from  the  Instructions 
of  1862,  and  it  is  added  that  “the  spirit,  and  even  the 
“  letter,”  of  these  Instructions  “  appear  to  have  been 
“  strangely  forgotten.”  The  truth  probably  is  that  the 
Inspector  who,  when  he  was  not  obliged  to  examine  every 
child,  did  not  trouble  himself  to  ascertain  whether  every 
child  was  taught  something,  has  not  troubled  himself,  since 
he  has  been  obliged  to  examine  every  child,  to  do  anything 
more  than  this.  It  is  mechanical  Inspectors,  not  mechanical 
examinations,  that  have  created  mechanical  teaching. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

THE  complaint  that  the  Indian  Budget  is  not  brought 
forward  until  the  end  of  the  Session  is  more  serious 
in  appearance  than  in  reality.  It  is  easy  to  make  out  a 
plausible  case  against  the  indifference  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  Indian  affairs,  and  to  attribute  such  disaffec¬ 
tion  as  may  exist  in  India  to  the  irritation  of  the  natives  at 
the  neglect  with  which  they  are  habitually  treated.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  is  exceedingly  doubtful  whether 
any  appreciable  section  of  the  Queen’s  Indian  subjects 
draw  any  distinction  between  the  Executive  and  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  or  have  any  knowledge  of  the  theoretical  subordina¬ 
tion  of  the  Government  of  India  to  Parliament.  At  all 
events,  discontent  which  could  be  cured  by  a  particular 
statement  being  made  in  March  rather  than  in  August, 
and  by  the  discussion  arising  out  of  it  securing  the 
equivocal  honour  of  an  adjourned  debate,  can  hardly  be 
of  a  very  formidable  kind.  Apart  from  its  alleged  action 
on  native  feeling,  indifference  is  the  best  temper  that  the 
House  of  Commons  can  display  towards  India.  Even 
Mr.  Fawcett  admits  that,  if  we  were  reconstructing  our 
Indian  Administration,  there  would  be  reason  in  the  plea 
that  India  ought  to  be  governed  in  India.  But  he  contends 
that  under  the  existing  system  India  gets  all  the  disad¬ 
vantages  and  none  of  the  advantages  of  Party  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  he  may  therefore  be  compelled  by  the 
exigencies  of  English  politics  to  resign  his  office  just  as  he 
is  about  to  render  some  great  service  to  India.  Mr. 
Eawcett  contends  that,  in  return  for  this,  India  ought  to 
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have  the  benefit  of  free  Parliamentary  discussion.  This 
view  of  the  case  is  incorrect,  both  as  exaggerating  the  in¬ 
jury  likely  to  be  done  to  India  by  a  change  of  Ministry  and 
as  suggesting  a  remedy  which  would  only  make  matters 
worse.  A  change  of  Ministry  would  hardly  ever  have  the 
effect  which  Mr.  Fawcett  attributes  to  it.  The  essential 
service  to  India  which  he  pictures  as  being  about  to  be 
rendered  by  an  outgoing  Secretary  of  State  would  probably 
have  been  settled  in  consultation  with  the  Viceroy  rather 
than  with  the  Cabinet ;  and  if  it  was  as  plainly  beneficial 
as  Mr.  Fawcett  assumes,  the  succeeding  Secretary  of 
State  would  have  no  motive  for  overturning  his  prede¬ 
cessor’s  plans.  Even  if  a  change  in  the  Home  Government 
implied  more  than  this,  it  would  be  in  no  way  compensated 
by  a  larger  measure  of  Parliamentary  debate.  Mr.  Fawcett 
speaks  of  this  last  as  though  it  were  the  good  side  of  party 
Government,  the  liability  to  a  change  of  Ministry  being 
the  bad  side.  But  where  India  is  concerned  this  distinction 
does  not  hold  good.  Liability  to  have  the  measures  of 
the  Government  of  India  deranged  by  Cabinet  changes  at 
home  may  be  an  evil;  but  liability  to  have  the  measures  of 
the  Government  of  India  debated  with  the  prejudice  and 
half  knowledge  which  would  from  time  to  time  be  brought 
to  bear  on  them  in  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  a  much 
greater  evil. 

The  discussion  on  Monday  night  was  satisfactory,  as 
showing  how  completely  the  criticisms  of  some  Anglo- 
Indian  journals  on  the  famine  policy  of  the  Vicerot 
have  failed  to  find  a  representative  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Even  Mr.  Smollett,  who  had  nothing  to  say 
in  praise  of  Indian  administration  generally,  had  only 
commendation  for  Lord  Northbrook.  It  would  have 
been  unfortunate  if  English  members  had  shown  any 
scepticism  as  to  the  existence  of  a  need  for  extraor¬ 
dinary  exertions,  or  had  condemned  the  Government  for 
determining  to  save  life  even  at  the  cost  of  a  profuse 
expenditure.  The  display  of  such  a  temper  would  as  a 
matter  of  course  have  been  used  in  India  as  proof  of 
the  cruel  dispositions  of  the  English  race  towards  the 
native  population.  Whatever  other  faults  may  be  found 
with  the  part  played  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  Indian 
affairs,  it  cannot  be  said  that  it  tried  to  hold  the  hand  of 
the  Government  in  dealing  with  the  famine.  The  revenues 
of  India  have  unexpectedly  proved  able  to  bear  the  drain 
of  the  famine  expenditure.  The  total  outlay  incurred  by 
the  Government  amounted  to  6,500,000/.,  and  of  this  nearly 
two-thirds  has  been  defrayed  out  of  what,  but  for  the 
famine,  would  have  been  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  last 
two  years.  At  the  close  of  the  famine  about  ninety-five 
thousand  tons  of  rice  remained  over  out  of  a  total  purchase 
of  about  four  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  tons.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  necessary  uncertainty  as  to  the  amount  of  food 
that  would  be  required  for  the  relief  operations,  this  is  not 
too  large  a  discrepancy.  Had  the  spring  crops  of  1874 
been  less  productive  than  they  were,  the  whole  of  this 
surplus  stock  would  have  been  needed  to  keep  the  popu¬ 
lation  alive.  When  the  discussion  turned  to  the  mea¬ 
sures  by  which  future  famines  are  to  be  prevented,  there 
was  less  unanimity.  Mr.  Smollett  made  his  usual  attack 
upon  irrigation,  and  Lord  George  Hamilton  made  the 
usual  answer  that  there  is  irrigation  and  irrigation.  That 
the  prevention  of  famine  implies  a  large  outlay  on  public 
works  of  various  kinds  is  beyond  question,  and,  as  in 
all  similar  cases,  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  danger 
that  the  sense  that  something  ought  to  be  done  may  lead 
Indian  statesmen  to  spend  money  hastily  or  lavishly.  But 
the  Government  of  India  is  as  little  likely  as  any  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  world  to  fall  into  this  error.  It  has  had  a 
large  experience  of  unprofitable  irrigation  schemes,  and  it 
can  hardly  be  insensible  to  the  impropriety  of  burdening 
India  with  additional  debt  in  order  to  swell  the  list  of  unre- 
munerative  public  works.  But  “unremunerative”  is  a  word 
which  may  very  easily  be  misapplied.  In  one  sense  a  work 
is  unremunerative  when  it  does  not  pay  a  proper  percentage 
on  the  cost  in  the  form  of  rates  or  dividends.  In  another 
sense  a  work  is  unremunerative  when  it  does  not  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  consequently  does  not 
swell  even  indirectly  the  revenue  drawn  from  the  people. 
No  public  works  should  be  undertaken  which  threaten  to 
be  unremunerative  in  this  latter  acceptation  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
hibition  ought  not  to  be  extended  as  a  matter  of  course 
to  works  which  are  only  unremunerative  in  the  former 
acceptation. 

The  objections  which  Mr.  John  Cross  at  one  time  pro¬ 
posed  to  raise  to  the  Indian  import  duties  were  hardly  re¬ 


ferred  to  on  Monday.  The  Viceroy  has  just  informed  the 
Home  Government  that  he  has  made  certain  alterations  in 
the  tariff,  and  Lord  Salisbury  has  pointed  out,  in  a  despatch 
which  is  still  on  its  road  to  Calcutta,  that  even  without  an 
import  duty  the  manufactures  of  India  would  hold  their 
own  against  the  coarser  fabrics  of  Manchester.  In  the  long 
run  there  is  little  doubt  that  this  prediction  will  prove 
true.  India  has  the  raw  material  on  the  spot,  and  she 
has  an  unlimited  command  of  labour — advantages  which 
will  eventually  balance,  if  not  outweigh,  the  superiority  of 
Lancashire  in  other  respects.  But  at  present  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  Manchester  is  not  a  fair  competition.  It  is  not 
a  race  of  Manchester  cotton  goods  against  Indian  cotton 
goods,  so  much  as  of  Manchester  goods  which  have  the 
form  of  cotton  without  the  substance  against  Indian 
goods  which  have  the  substance  under  an  inferior 
form.  Import  duties  have  done  something  to  stimulate 
Indian  manufactures,  but  the  real  impetus  has  probably 
been  given  by  the  professional  dishonesty  of  English 
manufacturers.  The  policy  of  the  Government  of  India 
in  imposing  an  import  duty  on  cotton  goods  needs  no 
defence.  It  is  a  revenue  duty,  which  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  the  charge  of  Protection.  So  long  as  the  growth  of 
cotton  in  India  seemed  likely  to  supply  more  raw  ma¬ 
terial  to  the  Lancashire  mills,  the  English  manufacturers 
were  never  tired  of  pressing  on  the  Government  the  bene¬ 
fit  that  India  would  derive  from  the  increase  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  this  particular  crop.  Cotton  cultivation  ought, 
they  urged,  to  be  encouraged  and  extended  by  all  the 
machinery  that  the  Government  could  bring  to  bear. 
It  now  seems  likely  that  the  growth  of  cotton  will  bene¬ 
fit  India  in  a  very  direct  and  unmistakable  way ;  but 
the  benevolent  enthusiasm  of  Manchester  has  wonderfully 
cooled  in  the  interval.  There  is  no  reason,  of  course, 
why  millowners  should  be  more  unselfish  than  their  neigh¬ 
bours  ;  but  there  is  a  semblance  of  inconsistency  in  an 
objection  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton  by  the  natives, 
when  it  comes  from  men  who  ten  years  ago  were  full  of 
ingenious  demonstrations  that  the  prosperity  of  India  was 
indissolubly  associated  with  an  increased  production  of  the 
raw  material. 


THE  SESSION. 

THE  Session  which  has  now  come  to  an  end  has  not  been  a  very 
pleasant,  or  profitable,  or  interesting  Session;  but  it  has  at 
least  served  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  nation  to  judge  what  the 
new  Conservative  Government  is  like.  The  general  result  is  one 
of  disappointment.  The  Government  is  amiable,  but  timid.  It 
does  not  so  much  do  things  as  trust  to  the  ingenuity  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  explain  that  it  has  done  them.  The  business  of  the 
House  of  Commons  has  been  inadequately  managed.  Time  has 
been  wasted,  controversies  have  been  needlessly  multiplied.  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  not  shown  the  tact  and  readiness  which  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  he  would  display  in  guiding  the  House  through  the  thorny 
paths  of  personal  discussions.  But  although  the  Ministiy  has  not 
shown  itself  great  or  successful,  it  has  merits  sufficient  to 
call  for  recognition.  It  has  passed  some  measures  which  are 
fairly  good ;  it  has  been  moderate  in  aim  and  temper ;  and 
most  of  its  members  have  done  well  in  their  respective 
departments.  Lord  Cairns  has,  indeed,  as  Chancellor,  done  much 
less  than  might  have  been  anticipated  from  his  legal  power,  his 
width  of  view,  his  extensive  experience,  and  the  command  over  the 
House  of  Lords  which  he  displayed  in  opposition.  He  altered  the 
scheme  of  his  Judicature  Bills  in  deference  to  a  fraction  of  his 
party  which  did  not  even  condescend  to  submit  its  reasons  to  the 
test  of  a  public  debate.  He  invented  a  scheme  for  dealing  with  the 
Patent  Laws,  and,  having  invented  it,  allowed  it  to  go  quietly  to 
sleep.  He  shrank  altogether  from  treating  the  difficult  and  com¬ 
plicated  problems  which  are  suggested  by  the  confused  and  in¬ 
coherent  state  of  the  Marriage  laws.  But  if  Lord  Cairns  is  an 
exception,  he  is  the  only  exception.  Mr.  Cross  has  shown  vigour, 
firmness,  and  a  considerable  mastery  of  the  subjects  he  has  taken 
up.  Mr.  Hardy  and  Mr.  W ard  Hunt  have  brought  to  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  their  duties  an  amount  of  personal  industry  and  vigilance 
which  has  taught  them  that,  if  they  are  to  vary  from  the 
policy  of  then'  'predecessors,  the  variation  must  be  cautiously 
made  and  confined  within  narrow  limits.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  has  met  on  terms  of  equality,  and  sometimes  of  ad¬ 
vantage,  adversaries  so  formidable  in  financial  controversies  as 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe,  and  has  shown  himself  capable  of 
leading  his  party  in  the  occasional  absence  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  Lord 
Salisbury  has  continued  to  govern  India  with  prudence  and  zeal, 
although  he  found  himself,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  in  one 
unpleasant  scrape,  from  which  there  was  no  comfortable  mode  of 
extrication,  and  he  cut  the  knot  by  a  high-handed  act  which  at 
least  was  so  good  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  that  no  one  in  Par¬ 
liament  suggested  that  there  was  a  better  one.  Lord  Carnarvon 
has  displayed  patience,  firmness,  and  some  originality  in  dealing 
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with  Natal.  Lord  Derby  has  been  discretion  itself,  and  has 
avoided  with  the  utmost  care  every  semblance  of  a  spirited  foreign 
policy.  In  short,  the  Cabinet  has  done  its  daily  work  well,  has 
tried  to  conciliate  everybody,  and  has  never  wandered  for  a  moment 
into  the  paths  of  Conservative  reaction.  All  that  can  be  said 
against  it  is  that,  as  regards  legislation,  it  likes  its  day  to  be 
a  day  of  small  things,  and.  that  it  so  manages  its  business  as  to 
waste  a  good  deal  of  public  time.  There  is  no  wish  on  the  part 
even  of  Liberals  that  it  should  be  replaced  by  any  other  Ministry. 
The  country  is  satisfied  with  its  gentle  Liberalism,  and  if  there 
is  little  to  admire  in  it,  there  is  very  much  to  like. 

Small  sticks  will  make  a  respectable  faggot  if  there  are  enough 
of  them,  and  the  Bills  that  the  Ministry  has  passed  are  many,  if  for 
the  most  part  small.  Twelve  measures  were  announced  in  the 
Queen’s  Speech,  and  on  nine  out  of  the  twelve  subjects  to  he  dealt 
with  an  Act  of  some  sort  will  be  added  to  the  Statute  Book.  The 
institution  of  a  Public  Prosecutor  faded  away  altogether  like  a 
dream.  Lord  Salisbury,  after  having  applied  himself  with  his 
usual  avidity  of  work  to  the  cleansing  of  rivers,  was  obliged  to 
own  that  rivers  must  for  the  present,  and  perhaps  for  years,  re¬ 
main  as  dirty  as  ever.  Mr.  Cross,  after  having  introduced  a  Bill 
for  increasing  the  punishment  to  he  inflicted  on  persons  guilty  of 
aggravated  assaults — which,  however,  contained  no  provision  for 
ensuring  that  such  persons  shall  not  escape  with  almost  complete 
impunity  through  the  leniency  of  magistrates — and  after  having 
carried  his  flogging  clause  by  an  enormous  majority,  withdrew  his 
measure  towards  the  end  of  the  Session  on  the  extraordinary 
ground  that  we  must  not  legislate  under  a  panic.  But  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  got  through  a  Bill  on  every  other  subject  mentioned  in  the 
Queen’s  Gpeech.  It  has  invented  and  successfully  carried  out 
what  may  be  termed  the  sign-post  theory  of  legislation.  It 
puts  up  big  boards  showing  the  way  in  which  good  people 
may  travel  if  they  like.  If  had  people  like  to  go  some 
other  way,  they  may,  hut  at  any  rate  the  proper  road 
is  marked  out  for  nice-minded  persons.  If  an  owner  is 
seized  with  a  fancy  for  registering  his  laud,  he  c  m  do  it.  If  a 
tenant  and  his  landlord  like  to  come  under  clauses  regulating  com¬ 
pensation,  they  may  come.  If  Friendly  Societies  choose  to  have 
their  accounts  audited  by  an  efficient  accountant,  they  may  call  one 
in.  If  in  the  larger  towns  the  authorities  like  to  knock  down  bad 
houses,  they  may  knock  them  down,  and  see  whether  better  houses 
will  he  built ;  and  fortunately  there  seems  already  good  reason  to 
expect  that  advantage  will  be  taken  of  what  may  prove  to  he  a 
very  useful  Bill.  There  is,  of  course,  a  possibility  of  litigation 
arising  under  some  of  the  Government  Bills,  but  the  Government 
has  saved  itself  all  trouble  on  this  head  by  using  the  County  Court 
Judges  as  maids-of-all-work,  and  has  referred  everything  to  them, 
as  it  is  understood  that  they  can  be  made  to  get  up  at.  any  hour  of 
the  morning.  When  the  subject-matter  of  a  measure  was  too 
difficult  to  be  treated  iu  this  light  and  airy  way,  the  Government 
surmounted  the  obstacle  by  bringing  in  a  temporary  measure,  A 
Bill  may  be  a  bad  Bill,  but  it  is  pleaded  that  it  cannot  do  much 
harm  if  it  is  only  to  be  in  force  for  a  twelvemonth.  Baffled  by  the 
opposition  which  the  Judicature  Bills  created,  Lord  Cairns  slid 
out  of  iiis  embarrassment  by  proposing  that  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  House  of  Lords  should  Inst  at  least  another  year ;  and 
when  popular  grief  and  indignation  and  pity  lor  Mr.  Plimsoll 
forced  on  the  Ministry  a  sense  of  the  greatness  of  the  blunder  it 
had  made  in  abandoning  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  offered  to  guarantee  the  lives  of  seamen  fpr  a  twelve- 
month  it'  he  was  made  dictator.  Two  of  the  other  Ministerial 
Bilis  may  he  said  without  hesitation  to  he  creditable  to  their 
authors.  The  Bill  for  the  Preservation  of  Peace  in  Ireland  was 
drawn  with  a  desire  to  make  every  concession  consistent  with  the 
security  of  life,  property,  and  order,  and  was  fought  through  with 
equal  lirmness- and  good  temper.  The  Bills  for  regulating  the  re¬ 
lations  of  employers  and  employed,  and  for  denning  anew  the 
punishment  to  be  inflicted  for  oifences  committed  by  workmen, 
were  introduced  by  Mr.  Gross  in  one  of  the  best  speeches  of  the 
Session,  and  every  effort  was  made  to  please  Workmen  by  except¬ 
ing  breaches  of  contract  from  criminal  consequences,  by  using 
general  words  so  as  to  include  all  persons  where  it  was  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  mention  workmen  expressly,  and  by  altering 
the  law  of  conspiracy  iu  their  favour.  Mr.  Cross  did  indeed  get 
bis  Bill  into  a  verbal  muddle  before  it  left  the  Commons.  But 
the  Chancellor  mended  the  Bill  when  it  got  into  the  Lords,  and 
the  Ministry  generally  is  entitled  to  credit  wlieu  one  colleague 
thus  heips  another,  although  unfortunately  there  is  reason  to  tear 
that,  even  after  Lord  Cairns  has  done  his  best  to  mend  it,  the  Bill 
contains  ambiguities  that  will  make  both  employers  and  workmen 
wish  that  the  law  that  is  to  guide  them  had  been  clearer. 

Of  the  measures  beyond  those  noticed  in  the  Queen's  Speech, 
the  Regimental  Exchanges  Bill  was  the  one  which,  if  not  the 
most  important  in  itself,  provoked  the  warmest  discussion.  Mr. 
Hardy  urged  that  it  was  framed  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions 
of  Commissioners  who,  having  been  appointed  by  the  late 
Government,  ought  to  command  the  coulitlence  of  the  Op¬ 
position  :  to  which  it  was  replied  that  it  was  true  that  tne 
Commis-  ioners  had  suggested  the  restoration  of  bonuses  on  ex¬ 
changes,  hut  that  it  was  no  part  of  their  business  to  do  so.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  theoretically  the  Bill  was  inconsistent  with 
the  principles  on  which  Lord  Cardwell  had  carried  the  abolition 
of  purchase,  and  that  it  opened  the  door  to  some  possible  abuses. 
But  the  military  authorities  strongly  protested  that  they  would 
practically  see  that  the  Bill  did  no  harm  ;  it  gave  pleasure  to  officers, 
and  the  Ministry,  with  its  usual  anxiety  to  avoid  offence,  took 


care  to  refer  to  it  as  little  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  assuming 
the  air  of  having  gained  a  party  triumph,  although  the  passage  of 
the  Bill  afforded  them  the  only  occasion  on  which  they  had  in  the 
course  of  the  Session  to  use  a  strictly  party  majority,  and  to 
silence  argument  by  votes.  The  minor  measure  of  which  the 
Ministry  affects  to  be  really  proud  is  the  Bill  for  the  reduction  of 
the  National  Debt.  It  is  a  measure  that  may  possibly  do 
good,  for  it  no  doubt  provides  that  at  a  future  time  money 
shall  he  raised  by  taxation  to  reduce  the  Debt.  Whether, 
when  the  time  comes,  money  will  be  raised,  no  one  can  say,  as  the 
House  of  Commons  will  always  have  the  choice  before  it  of  really 
finding  the  money  or  suspending  the  operation  of  the  Bill.  The 
discussion  of  the  Bill,  however,  gave  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  an 
occasion  of  discussing  with  Mr.  Gladstone  the  merits  of  the  rival 
scheme  of  reducing  the  Debt  by  the  creation  of  Terminable 
Annuities,  and  of  showing  that  when  the  light  of  free  criticism  is 
turned  on  Mr.  Gladstone’s  favourite  device,  its  beneficial  operation, 
which  is  limited  by  the  extent  to  which  the  State  can  lend 
money  to  itself,  is  seen  to  consist  mainly  in  making  taxpayers  pay 
money  unconsciously  to  reduce  the  Debt.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  less  successful  in  his  Savings  Bank  Bill,  for  he 
was  beaten  in  his  attempt  to  mix  up  the  accounts  of  the  different 
classes  of  Savings  Banks  together,  and  had  to  engage  that,  although 
they  might  he  mixed  together,  they  should  also  be  kept  separate. 
The  Government  has  also  provided  St.  Albans  with  a  bishop,  and  has 
at  the  close  of  the  Session  earned  acuriousBill  by  which  theBrighton 
Aquarium  and  similar  places  will  he  permitted  to  be  kept  open  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  not  by  the  antiquated  Act  which  closes  them 
being  repealed,  hut  by  Mr.  Cross  being  able  to  remit  the  penalties 
which  opening  them  would  entail.  Experience  alone  can  decide 
how  the  provisions  of  so  guarded  a  measure  as  the  Food  Adultera¬ 
tion  Act  will  work  in  practice ;  and  the  same  may  he  said  of  a  very 
different  scheme  of  the  Government,  that  by  which  they  have  tried 
to  overcome  the  difficulty  presented  by  the  low  character  of  Irish 
education,  or  the  wretched  pay  of  the  teachers,  by  providing 
that  when  Irish  districts  come  forward  with  aid  for  education,  the 
Government  may  increase  the  grant.  It  seems  un-Irish  to  pay 
voluntarily  a  part  of  a  sum  instead  of  demanding  to  receive  the 
whole  as  a  right.  In  England  the  Government  has  in  the  region 
of  education  shown  itself  earnest  and  successful.  Lord  Sandon  has 
warmed  into  his  work,  has  set  himself  to  raise  the  standard  of 
education,  and  has  gradually  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  who 
want  the  poor  to  be  taught  little  and  badly  cannot  he  allowed  even 
by  a  conciliatory  Government  to  have  everything  their  own  way. 

The  Ministry  is  willing  to  concede  that  it  has  not  done  all  that 
it  could  have  wished ;  but  it  urges  that  it  has  had  unusual  diffi¬ 
culties  to  encounter.  The  debates  on  the  Irish  Peace  Preservation 
Bill  took  up  a  large  part  of  the  Session ;  a  whole  host  of  personal 
questions  amused  the  House,  hut  delayed  business;  the  various 
sections  of  the  Opposition  obstructed  the  progress  of  Government 
measures.  The  Ministry  had  done  their  best  to  narrow  as  much 
as  prudence  would  permit  the  range  of  the  measure  for  the  coercion 
of  disaffection  in  Ireland,  and  more  especially  had  abstained  from 
proposing  the  further  continuance  of  the  restrictions  on  the  press. 
But  the  Irish  members  were,  or  affected  to  be,  indignant  that 
Ireland  should  he  treated  in  any  way  differently  from  England  and 
Scotland.  They  protested  that  there  was  no  disaffection,  and 
offered  the  Irish  priests  as  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  their  assertion. 
The  members  of  the  Government  could  only  say  that  in  their 
opinion  some  degree  of  coercion  was  indispensable,  and  that,  as 
tiiey  were  responsible  for  the  security  of  life  and  property,  they 
must  rely  on  the  information  they  had  gathered  for  themselves. 
Day  alter  day,  and  night  after  night,  the  Irish  members  fought 
every  clause  and  almost  every  word  of  the  Bill ;  and  unfortunately 
it  was  drawn  in  the  worst  style  of  modern  drafting,  and  was 
utterly  unintelligible  to  ordinary  readers.  On  this  theme  Mr.  Biggar, 
among  others,  dilated  in  a  speech  which  lasted  four  hours,  the 
little  he  had  really  to  say  berng  tilled  out  with  copious  extracts  from 
Blackstone  and  Blue-books.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  however, 
never  lost  his  temper,  and  by  conciliation  and  lirmness  managed  at 
last  to  get  his  Bill  through  ;  and  the  good  management  of  the 
Government  was  rewarded  by  a  handsome  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Butt,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  instantly  accepted  as  a 
message  of  peace,  to  the  discontent  of  some  fiery  spirits,  who  vowed 
that  they  did  not  like  peace  at  any  time  or  under  any  circum¬ 
stances.  Nor  did  the  Government  complain  of  the  opposition  it 
had  met  with.  Mr.  Disraeli  owned  that  it  was  right  and  natural 
that  Irish  members  should  stick  up  for  Ireland,  and  if  many  pre¬ 
cious  weeks  had  been  consumed  in  the  passing  of  a  single  measure, 
yet  there  was  the  compensating  advantage  that  the  Irish  members 
had  had  their  say,  and  that  full  justice  had  been  done  to  their 
arguments  and  entreaties. 

No  .session  of  modern  times  has  seen  so  many  questions  of  a 
personal  nature  arise  like  clouds  of  the  size  of  a  baud  and  gradually 
overshadow  the  whole  Parliamentary  sky.  The  result  was  in 
some  instances  so  far  satisfactory,  that  important  points  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  practice  have  been  established.  It  was  decided  very 
properly  iu  the  case  of  Stroud  that  a  new  writ  should  issue,  be¬ 
cause,  although  there  had  been  a  series  of  contests  and  of  unseat¬ 
ing^  on  petition  in  a  limited  time,  no  J  udge  had  reported  that 
extensive  corruption  prevailed.  It  was  decided  with  equal  pro¬ 
priety  that  in  the  case  of  Norwich  a  writ  should  not  issue,  because 
a  Judge  had  reported  that,  although  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the 
inquiry  on  a  petition  prevented  him  from  following  out  thoroughly 
the  traces  of  misdoing,  yet  he  had  discovered  enough  to  make  him 
strongly  suspect  that  extensive  corruption  did  prevail.  The  return 
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of  Mr.  Mitchel  for  Tipperary  raised,  what  happily  for  the  dignity 
of  Parliament  was  quite  a  new  question,  whether  a  convict  who 
had  not  served  out  his  sentence  could  sit  in  Parliament.  Mr. 
Disraeli  acted  with  unusual  promptitude,  and  got  the  House  to 
declare  without  delay  that  the  election  was  void  and  that  a  new 
writ  should  issue.  Mr.  Mitchel  being  again  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  poll  and  the  candidate  in  the  minority  being  returned,  the 
validity  of  the  return  was  questioned,  and  established  by  an  Irish  law 
court,  and  Tipperary  has  acquiesced  contentedly  in  being  represented 
by  aConservative  member.  Some  of  the  Home  Riders  also  complained 
that  during  the  preceding  recess  Mr.  Lopes  had  used  very  disparaging 
language  about  them,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  advised  him  to  express 
regret  for  what  he  had  said  ;  but  when  Dr.  Kenealy  tried  to  call 
Mr.  Ashley  to  account  for  remarks  he  had  made  out  of  Parliament 
on  the  use  made  by  Dr.  Kenealy  of  the  witness  Luie,  it  was  felt 
to  be  necessary  to  uphold  the  salutary  rule  that  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  would  notice  nothing  said  of  any  of  its  members  unless  said 
of  them  in  their  Parliamentary  capacity.  Dr.  Kenealy  raised  a 
question  at  the  very  earliest  point  in  his  Parliamentary  career  at 
which  he  could  possibly  raise  one,  by  presenting  himself  for  ad¬ 
mittance  without  having,  any  one  to  introduce  him.  Mr,  Disraeli, 
with  kindness  and  tact,  surmounted  the  diliiculty  at  once  by  gain¬ 
ing-  permission  for  him  to  take  his  seat  without  having  the  counte¬ 
nance  of  any  one  to  introduce  him.  He  immediately  began,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Whalley,  to  besiege  Parliament  with  all 
kinds  of  notices,  questions,  and  petitions  about  the  Tichborne  trial. 
One  of  these  petitions,  known  as  the  Prittlewell  petition,  wdiich 
contained  not  only  charges  against  Judges,  but  abuse  of  the 
Speaker,  led  to  the  clearing  up  of  an  interesting  point  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure.  It  was  decided  that  petitioners  may  charge 
any  officials  with  any  offence,  but  that  they  must  not  abuse  Par¬ 
liament  or  a  Parliamentary  authority,  and  that  a  member  present¬ 
ing  a  petition  performs  a  purely  ministerial  act,  and  does  not  in 
any  way  intimate  that  he  approves  of  the  petition  he  presents. 
Dr.  Kenealy  indulged  in  the  wildest  language  out  of  the  House, 
and  attempted  to  bring  the  pressure  of  ignorant  mobs  to  influence 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  ho  would  not  bring  on  his  motion  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  Judges  he  accused  until  he  was 
forced  to  do  so  at  the  end  of  April  by  the  indignant  remonstrances 
of  men  of  all  parties  in  the  House.  In  a  single  night  his  gigantic 
bubble  was  burst  for  ever.  He  said  what  he  could,  but  had  nothing 
to  say ;  and  he  showed  once  for  all  that,  when  brought  to  the  test 
of  public  discussion  in  a  competent  assembly,  he  had  no  grounds 
whatever  for  the  virulent  accusations  by  which  he  had  been  for 
months  endeavouring  to  undermine  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the 
administration  of  law.  The  House  of  Commons  never  did  a  better 
piece  of  work  than  this  conclusive  exposure,  and  could  not  have 
done  its  work  in  a  better  way. 

In  all  these  personal  questions  Mr.  Disraeli  guided  the  House 
wisely  .and  well.  Rut  on  other  occasions  he  was  less  successful.  A 
letter  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Loans  Committee  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  two  of  the  daily  papers,  and  in  this  letter,  written  by  a 
foreigner  at  Paris,  remarks  were  made  adverse  to  the  character  of 
a  member  of  Parliament.  It  was  moved,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  per¬ 
mitted  the  motion  to  be  carried,  that  the  printers  should  be  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  bar  of  the  House.  He  invited,  but  invited  in 
vain,  some  member  of  the  Committee  to  state  how  it  happened 
that  this  letter  was  published,  which  was  the  only  question  the 
printers  were  summoned  to  answer.  It  did  not  occur  to  him  at 
the  time,  as  he  afterwards  frankly  owned,  that  the  House  might 
direct  the  Committee  at  once  to  report  on  the  matter.  When  it 
did  occur  to  him,  the  desired  information  was  immediately  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  House  was  placed  in  the  somewhat  ridiculous 
position  of  having  to  give  up  its  summary  process  against  the 
printers.  About  the  same  period  the  abuse  of  the  power  enjoyed 
by  members  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  presence 
of  strangers  excited  attention,  an  Irish  member  having  used  his 
privilege  to  turn  out  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  come  to  listen 
to  a  harmless  controversy  on  the  breeding  of  horses ;  and  this  was 
followed  by  another  Irish  member  causing  strangers  to  withdraw 
at  a  moment  when  Mr.  Hardy  was  commenting  on  the  very  subject 
of  the  exclusion  of  strangers.  Mr.  Disraeli  was  timid,  cautious, 
and  irresolute  in  dealing  with  these  matters,  and  left  it  to  Lord 
llartington  to  move  resolutions  by  which  it  was  sought  to  give  a 
proper  recognition  to  reporters,  and  to  limit  the  power  of  excluding 
strangers.  Finally,  Mr.  Disraeli  would  only  allow  the  latter  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  dealt  with,  and  he  passed  a  Sessional  order  that  strangers 
should  only  be  excluded  by  a  motion  adopted  by  the  House  without 
debate.  Tnesematters,  however,  though  interesting  in  their  way,  were 
dull  and  tame  compared  with  the  great  scene  in  which  Mr.  Plimsoll, 
who  had  been  driven  into  a  sort  of  temporary  madness  by  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  resolution  of  the  Government  to  abandon  its  Merchant  Shipping 
Rill,  made  specific  charges  against  another  member  of  Parliament, 
and  recorded  a  wild  protest  against  the  Ministry  whieh  had  refused 
to  take  thought  of  tire  lives  of  perishing  sailors.  The  charges 
made  by  Mr.  Plimsoll — which,  as  is  too  often  the  case  with  his 
charges,  were  made  at  random  and  with  a  deplorable  recklessness — • 
naturally  led  to  exculpatory  statements  from  the  member  attacked, 
and  a  whole  afternoon  was  spent  in  deciding  what  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  satisfactory  atonement  to  this  member,  when  made, 
not  by  Mr.  Plimsoll  himself,  but  by  one  of  his  friends  for  him. 
This,  however,  was  only  a  minor  consequence  of  the  scene  of  which 
Mr.  Plimsoll  was  the  hero.  It  produced  in  the  country  a 
sudden  and  extraordinary  effect.  The  Ministry  was  obliged  to 
turn  sharp  round,  and  to  bring-  in  a  new  Merchant  Shipping 
Rill.  There  was  no  time  for  a  Rill  of  a  general  character,  but  a 


short  temporary  Bill  was  brought  in  enabling  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  exercise  dictatorial  powers  for  a  twelvemonth.  The  House 
wmuld  not  accept  it  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was  presented,  but  in¬ 
sisted  that  most  of  the  special  precautions  on  which  Mr.  Plimsoll 
relied  should  be  adopted  in  it.  Subsequently  Mr.  Disraeli  amused 
himself  by  seeing  whether  he  could  not  explain  away  even  such  a 
breakdown,  and  he  invented  a  theory  that  somehow  he  and 
the  public  had  worked  together  and  finally  carried,  as  he  foresaw 
they  would  carry,  exactly  the  right  kind  of  Bill,  thus  achieving  a 
triumph  on  which  he  had  rightly  calculated  when  he  let  the 
old  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  die  away  and  selected  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  biddings  Bill  to  live  iu  its  stead.  The  next  best  thing, 
perhaps,  to  a  Prime  Minister  who  manages  well  is  a  Prime  Minister 
who,  when  he  manages  badly,  amuses  us  by  the  way  in  which 
he  explains  that  not  only  is  his  management  excellent,  but  its 
excellence  has  something  almost  superhuman  about  it. 

The  Ministry,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Session,  when  it  has  had  to 
do  many  questionable  things  in  a  very  hurried  way,  has  repeatedly 
tried  to  shift  at  least  a  large  part  of  the  blame  on  the  Opposition. 
There  has  been  nothing  personal  in  these  charges,  for  the  Ministry 
is  always  conciliatory  and  inoffensive  to  persons,  but  it  is  wearied 
with  having  any  Opposition  at  all.  There  seems  little  foundation 
for  the  complaint.  Before  the  Session  began,  Lord  llartington 
was  chosen  to  lead  his  party,  and  the  result  has  shown  the  wisdom 
of  the  choice.  Lord  Hartingtqn  is  not  brilliant,  but  he  works 
fairly  well ;  he  is  not  at  all  afraid  of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  he  always  re¬ 
tires  when  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  to  take  the  command ;  and  he 
openly  and  resolutely  supports  the  Government  when  he  thinks  it 
ought  to  be  supported.  During  the  Irish  Peace  Preservation  debates 
he  was  more  Ministerial  than  the  Ministry  itself.  The  Irish 
members  protracted  the  debates  on  the  one  subject  that  belonged 
to  them,  and  some  of  them  have  been  somewhat  troublesome  in 
personal  matters ;  but  they  have  not  interfered  to  stop  the  course 
of  general  business.  The  House  accepted  without  discussion  the 
Sanitary  Laws  Consolidation  Bill,  with  its  three  hundred  clauses, 
on  the  strength  of  the  assurance  given  it  by  a  member  of  the  late 
Government  that  he  had  looked  through  the  Bill,  and  that  it  was 
all  right.  Mr.  Lowe  helped  Mr.  Cross  to  remodel  his  Bill  re¬ 
garding  workmen,  and  Mr.  Cross  to  a  large  extent  accepted  his 
help.  The  whole  House  shaped  the  second  Merchant  Shipping 
Bill  for  itself.  When  Mr.  Hardy  proposed  at  too  early  a  period 
of  the  Session  to  claim  Tuesdays  for  the  Government,  Mr.  Forster 
saved  the  Government  from  a  probable  defeat  by  proposing  that  the 
question  should  stand  over  until  Mr.  Disraeli  had  time  to  withdraw 
Mr.  Hardy’s  proposal.  When  the  Government  was  attacked  for  pro¬ 
posing  that  India  should  bear  part  of  the  expense  of  the  visit  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Gladstone  stopped  discussion  by  de¬ 
claring  that  a  Government  with  jiroper  ideas  of  things  could  not 
propose  anything  else.  If  the  National  Debt  Bill  was  attacked  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Lowe,  it  was  supported  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Mr.  Fawcett.  No  doubt  there  were  amendments 
proposed  to  many  of  the  Government  Bills  ;  but  the  Government 
in  many  instances  accepted  the  amendments  as  improvements. 
One  of  the  great  causes  of  the  loss  of  time  has  been  that  a  habit 
has  sprung  up  of  one  member  of  the  Ministry  resolutely  and  at 
great  length  defending  a  clause,  and  then  another  member  of  the 
,  Ministry  getting  up  and  withdrawing  it.  Sir  Charles  Adderley 
defended  the  clauses  in  the  first  Merchant  Shipping  Bill  restraining 
the  use  of  advance  notes  until  Mr.  Disraeli  withdrew  them ;  the 
Solicitor-General  defended  the  application  of  the  scheme  of  the 
Brighton  Aquarium  Bill  to  all  cases  where  penalties  are  sued  for  by 
civil  process,  until  Mr.  Cross  suddenly  consented  that  only  cases 
arising  under  Bishop  Porteus’s  Act  should  be  touched  by  the  new 
Bill.  In  the  discussions  on  the  Judicature  Bill  it  became  evident 
that  the  Government  itself  had  two  ways  of  thinking  on  many 
points,  and  a  member  elicited  general  approval  when  he  declared, 
that  he  did  not  pretend  to  understand  the  subject,  but  that  he 
thought  the  Government  ought  to  defend  its  own  Bill.  Individual 
members  of  course  have  their  fancies.  Lord  Robert  Montagu 
made  an  elaborate  defence  of  rattening,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a 
great  fuss  over  the  salaries  of  two  or  three  Judges.  But  such  things 
must  happen  in  every  Parliament,  and  sometimes  a  member  speak¬ 
ing  for  himself  rather  than  for -the  Opposition  has  come  forward, 
if  not  directly  to  aid  the  Government,  yet.  to  assist  conspicuously 
in  producing-  the  effect  which  the  Government  desired  to  see  pro¬ 
duced.  Mr.  Bright,  for  example,  by  his  clear  and  effective  expo¬ 
sition  of  arguments  such  as  humble  minds  can  easily  embrace, 
greatly  added  to  the  wholesome  result  of  the  debate  on  Dr. 
Kenealy's  motion.  Considering  that  the  Government  has  brought 
in  a  great  many  small  Bills  on  a  great  many  subjects  mostly  of  a 
minor  order,  it  is  perhaps  surprising,  not  that  it  has  encountered 
so  much  opposition,  but  that  it  has  encountered  so  little.  The 
time  of  the  House  has  been  taken  up  as  much  by  Conservatives 
speaking  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  themselves  support  the  Ministry 
they  love,  as  by  critical  Liberals.  Amendments  made  by  Liberals 
and  accepted  by  some  presiding  Ministerial  authority  are  not  acts 
of  opposition  ;  they  are  contributions  to  legislation. 

The  Bills  and  motions  of  private  members  have  not  occupied 
"reater  prominence,  or  met  with  more  success,  or  consumed  more 
time,  than  usual.  Of  some  that  were  threatened  nothing  more  was 
heard.  Mr.  Russell  Gurney  on  an  early  day  announced  that  he 
had  no  intention  of  exciting  an  excitable  House  with  a  supplement 
to  the  Public  Worship  Act.  Lord  Llcho  abandoned  his  ill-digested 
scheme  for  remodelling  the  government  of  London  with  as  much 
precipitation  as  he  had  shown  in  taking  it  up.  Nothing  more  was 
ever  heard  of  the  wonderful  Bill  bearing  Mr.  Bright’s  name  on  the 
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back  of  it  for  enabling  amateurs  to  reclaim  waste  lands  in  Ireland. 
A  Bill  for  the  extension  of  Bishoprics  and  one  for  the  restriction 
of  Church  Patronage  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Lords,  but  they 
never  reached  the  stage  of  discussion  in  the  Commons.  The  former 
measure,  however,  was  incidentally  the  occasion  of  divisions  in 
which  the  House  showed  a  disposition  to  entertain  it  favourably. 
Some  familiar  Parliamentary  dummies,  such  as  the  Permissive 
Bill,  the  Wife’s  Sister  Bill,  and  the  Women  Voters  Bill,  received  a 
speedy  extinction,  and  so  did  a  cognate  proposal  for  opening 
the  Scotch  Universities  to  ladies  who  wish  to  become  female 
students.  The  Burials  Bill  had  a  fate  somewhat  different,  as 
it  was  rejected  by  an  unexpectedly  small  majority,  and  gave 
occasion  to  Mr.  Bright  to  make  an  effective  and  eloquent,  if  not 
strictly  logical  speech ;  just  as  a  proposal  to  close  all  public-houses 
in  Ireland  gave  Mr.  Gladstone  an  opportunity  of  saying,  some 
years  after  the  date  when  to  say  it  would  have  been  useful,  that 
what  he  meant  by  his  famous  dictum  that  Ireland  should  be 
governed  in  accordance  with  Irish  ideas  was  that  it  should  be  so 
governed  when  L-ish  ideas  did  not  conflict  with  Imperial  in¬ 
terests.  The  Bill  for  protecting  Public  Monuments  was  accepted 
by  a  majority  in  the  Commons  ;  in  the  Lords  a  Bill  for  changing 
the  nature  of  the  qualification  demanded  in  Justices  of  the  Peace 
was  altered  and  adopted  by  the  Government ;  and  an  Address  moved 
bv  Lord  Stanhope  praying  that  no  more  Irish  peers  might  be  created 
received  a  favourable  answer.  Mr.  Holms  in  some  degree  fore¬ 
stalled  the  Budget  by  a  motion  which  induced  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  to  promise  that  he  would  redress  the  grievance  which  their 
licences  inflicted  on  some  brewers ;  and  Mr.  Chaplin  and  Mr.  Sturt, 
in  two  of  the  best  speeches  of  the  Session,  discussed  with  spirit 
and  vivacity  the  question  whether  any  alarm  need  be  felt  about 
the  future  prospects  of  English  horses.  Politics,  strictly  so  called, 
have  not  afforded  much  material  for  the  aspiring  efforts  of  private 
members.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  so  far  succeeded  in  showing  that 
there  were  anomalies  in  the  working  of  the  Ballot  Act  as  to  get 
the  Government  to  promise  that  they  would  think  whether  they 
would  not  some  day  have  a  Select  Committee  on  the  subject. 
The  Bill  for  extending  household  suffrage  to  counties  was 
not  supported  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  was 
easily  extinguished  on  the  ground  that  no  one  was  ready  for  it 
just  now,  and  that,  when  taken  up,  it  must  involve  the  attempt  to 
solve  the  difficult  problems  which  a  redistribution  of  seats  would 
involve.  Some  of  the  more  impatient  spirits  of  the  Opposition  felt 
the  strength  of  this  objection.  If  any  one  would  but  tell  them 
how  seats  were  to  be  distributed,  their  path  would  be  straight 
before  them.  But  then  there  was  no  one  who  could  or  would  tell 
them  ;  and  so  in  their  desperation  they  came  to  the  comical  resolve 
to  appeal  to  the  Government,  as  a  mere  matter  of  Ministerial  duty, 
to  find  out  somebody  or  other  who  would  pump  thoughts  on  the 
subject  into  the  heads  of  amiable  Liberals. 

The  Government  was  deaf  to  this  appeal,  but  ordinarily  it  is 
very  fond  of  Select  Committees.  They  keep  people  quiet,  and 
seem  to  promise  something,  but  seldom  come  to  much.  A  Select 
Committee  afforded  a  convenient  means  of  saving  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  from  having  to  form  an  opinion  on  Mr.  Goschen’s 
Bill  for  restraining  Scotch  Banks  of  issue  from  setting  up 
business  in  England.  A  Select  Committee  has  reported  on  the 
drafting  of  Acts  of  Parliament  without  being  able  to  suggest  any 
material  improvements,  and  a  Select  Committee  on  election  peti¬ 
tions  has,  with  a  lavish  confidence  in  the  judicial  strength  of  the 
country,  proposed  that  petitions  shall  in  future  be  tried  by  two 
J  udges.  Much  greater  success  attended  the  labours  of  a  Committee 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  history  of  certain  foreign  loans. 
The  Committee,  with  much  patience  and  dexterity,  traced  out  a 
complicated  history  of  the  frauds,  the  schemes,  and  the  bold 
manoeuvres  by  which  innocent  and  ignorant  investors  were  induced 
to  send  millions  of  money  into  the  pockets  of  bankrupt  little  foreign 
States  and  of  the  adventurers  who  were  allowed  to  use  the  names 
of  these  States  as  screens  for  their  private  cupidity.  No  other 
machinery  could  have  elicited*  so  many  startling  and  conclusive 
facts,  and  the  justification  of  the  Committee  is  its  success.  But  it 
must  be  very  seldom  that  there  can  be  such  a  justification,  and 
the  Committee,  which  scarcely  affected  to  be  preparing  the  path 
for  future  legislation,  was  really  little  more  than  a  tribunal  for  the 
exposure  of  dangerous  devices  which  a  court  of  law  can  scarcely 
touch,  or  only  touches  very  slowly,  and  in  a  way  that  attracts 
little  attention.  If  to  act  as  such  a  tribunal  is  one  of  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  it  is  a  function 
that  should  be  exercised  very  seldom  and  very  cautiously. 

Neither  colonial  nor  foreign  affairs  have  had  sufficient  interest 
to  have  formed  this  Session  the  subject  of  anything  that  can  be 
called  Parliamentary  debates.  The  Indian  Budget  was  as  usual 
brought  forward  at  the  very  end  of  all  things,  and  the  practice  of 
putting  it  off  till  its  production  i3  a  pure  farce  was  gently  re¬ 
gretted  by  the  Under-Secretary,  but  defended  by  Mr.  Grant  Duff 
on  the  ground  that,  as  no  one  at  any  period  of  the  Session  cares  in 
the  least  degree  for  Indian  discussions,  it  is  wise  to  choose  the 
time  when  fewest  members  are  likely  to  be  bored.  Early  in  the 
Session  Lord  Granville  commented  in  a  tone  of  gentle  disparage¬ 
ment  on  the  precipitancy  with  which  the  Government  of  Marshal 
Serrano  had  been  recognized,  and  Mr.  Bourke  subsequently  ex¬ 
plained  the  reasons  which  had  prevented  the  Government  from 
recognizing  the  Carlists  as  belligerents.  Neither  topic  excited 
much  attention,  as  in  very  small  matters  the  Government  must 
exercise  its  discretion ;  and  if  Lord  Derby  has  liked  to  show  that  he 
has  not  much  sympathy  with  those  who  are  trying  to  make 
Spain  a  little  more  uncivilized  than  it  already  is,  public  | 


opinion  is  not  likely  to  find  fault  with  him.  The  Government 
displayed  much  good  sense  in  discouraging  such  attempts  as  were 
made  to  give  an  exaggerated  importance  to  the  diplomatic  con¬ 
troversy  between  Germany  and  Belgium,  and  judiciously  cooled 
the  ardour  of  those  who  were  longing  to  be  more  Belgian  than 
the  Belgians,  and  to  prove  that  Belgium,  which  made  no  com¬ 
plaints,  had  been  attacked,  humiliated,  and  overawed.  The  power  of 
Roumania  to  make  a  commercial  treaty  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Porte  is  one  of  those  disputable  points  on  which  there  is  enough 
obscurity  to  shelter  the  disputants  in  each  taking  the  view  con¬ 
genial  to  their  respective  interests  and  aims ;  and  Lord  Derby 
may  not  have  always  been  of  the  same  mind  about  it.  But  it  was 
not  a  matter  on  which  a  discussion  in  the  House  of 
Lords  could  be  of  much  use,  and  Lord  Derby  rightly  asked 
that  much  should  not  be  made  of  a  slight  thing,  and  that  diplo¬ 
macy  should  be  left  to  take  its  quiet  course  in  the  matter.  Lord 
Derby  equally  dislikes  making  a  fuss  himself  and  having  a  fuss 
made  by  others.  On  one  occasion  alone  he  used  somewhat  strong 
language.  He  warned  the  English  public  that  war  had  been  nearer 
than  was  generally  supposed,  when  in  May  last  there  was  an  ap¬ 
prehension  among  some  great  persons  in  Germany,  which  it  i3 
very  difficult  to  believe  to  have  been  sincere,  that  France  was  arm¬ 
ing  for  immediate  war  ;  and  he  also  intimated  that,  although  the 
danger  of  an  immediate  contest  had  been  averted,  the  causes  of 
this  danger  remained.  What  England  could  do  to  aid  in 
the  preservation  of  peace  had  been  done,  and  done  promptly 
and  not  ineffectually.  But  Lord  Derby  took  credit  for  no 
more  than  had  really  been  done,  and  discouraged  the 
notion  that  England,  in  seconding  the  efforts  of  Russia,  had 
by  its  spirited  interference  won  a  diplomatic  triumph.  Since  he 
spoke  the  general  situation  has  become  more  tranquil,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli  last  week  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  able  to  say  that  at 
the  end  of  the  Session  England  was  peaceful  and  prosperous.  For 
this  happy  state  of  things  he  and  his  colleagues  may  fairly  take 
some  credit  to  themselves  ;  and  if  they  have  not  been  altogether 
up  to  the  mark  which  it  was  hoped  they  might  reach,  and  if  in 
some  small  things  they  have  laid  themselves  open  to  criticism,  if 
not  blame,  yet  in  many  great  things,  in  administration,  in  the 
avoidance  of  quarrels,  in  general  conciliation,  they  have  won  the 
kind  of  success  on  which  they  themselves  are  inclined  to  put  the 
highest  value. 


DRAWING-ROOM  MUSIC. 

THE  exigencies  of  society,  which  demand  that  when  people  are 
assembled  together  for  the  space  of  a  few  hours  in  the  relation 
of  host  and  guest  they  must  keep  up  a  show  of  being  interested  or 
amused,  are  mercifully  supported  by  the  existence  of  music.  The 
English  have  not,  as  a  rule,  the  gift  of  conversation  which  at  a 
French  party  makes  all  extraneous  or  imported  forms  of  amuse¬ 
ment  unnecessary ;  one  will  hardly  ever  find  in  an  English 
drawing-room  that  kind  of  pleasant  river  of  talk,  filled  by 
auxiliary  streams  that  flow  into  it  without  disturbing  its  bright 
current,  which  is  a  feature  of  French  society.  The  state  of  con¬ 
versation  at  an  English  assembly  for  social  purposes  might  rather 
be  said  to  resemble  a  collection  of  stagnant  pools,  whose  waters 
require  some  such  violent  means  as  the  throwing  of  a  stone  to 
rouse  their  surface  into  a  semblance  of  activity.  And  music  is 
the  stone  which  comes  most  readily  to  hand.  It  is  curious  that 
an  art  should  be  turned  to  a  use  entirely  opposed  to  its  original 
object ;  that,  being  designed  to  make  people  listen,  it  should  be 
employed  to  make  them  talk ;  but  undoubtedly  music  is  con¬ 
stantly  relied  upon  as  an  instrument  for  this  effect,  and  generally 
with  success.  As  the  person  chosen  to  break  the  spell  of  silence 
frequently  suffers  from  shyness  or  nervousness,  an  optimist 
might  imagine  that  the  general  chatter  which  immediately 
drowns  his  or  her  efforts  was  caused  by  kindness  of  heart, 
and  was  intended  to  save  the  suffering  caused  by  the  per¬ 
former’s  consciousness  of  becoming  an  object  of  attention. 
But  as  the  same  result  follows  when  the  performer  is  neither 
nervous  nor  shy,  and  is  worth  hearing,  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
people  who  burst  into  talk  like  machines  set  working  by  the  keys 
of  the  piano  are  moved  by  the  mere  sympathy  with  noise  which 
leads  parrots  to  chatter  and  whistle  under  the  same  circumstances. 
When  the  person  selected  to  awaken  the  slumbering  faculties  of 
a  company  in  this  way  has  a  real  love  for  the  art  in  which  he 
dabbles,  the  suffering  endured  by  him  must  be  intense,  and  it  is 
attended  by  a  host  of  minor  torments.  For  instance,  he  may  be 
asked  to  sing,  and  be  unable  to  play  his  own  accompaniment.  A 
volunteer,  generally  a  lady,  is  found  who  “  will  do  her  best,  but 
really  plays  so  badly  unless  she  knows  the  music  well.”  That  she 
does  know  it  well  is  seldom  the  case,  but  the  singer,  for  fear  of 
seeming  ungracious  or  self-important,  is  obliged  to  accept  the 
proffered  service  thankfully.  It  may  be  that  the  accompanyist  is 
afflicted  with  a  nervousness  equal  to  or  greater  than  his  own,  and, 
perceiving  that  he  is  nervous,  straightway  assimilates  his  terror,  and 
so  gives  back  a  fresh  impulse  of  agitation  to  him.  In  this  case, 
although  the  affair  has  some  resemblance  to  the  blind  leading  the 
blind,  the  two  people  most  interested  in  it  have  at  least  the  comfort 
of  being  fellow-sufferers,  and  may  find  consolation  in  comparing 
notes  upon  their  feelings  and  joining  in  contempt  for  those  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  their  woes  or  appreciation  of  their  efforts. 
But  it  may  be  that  the  accompanyist  is  not  nervous,  but  is 
filled  with  a  sense  of  duty,  admirable  in  itself  but  disastrous  in  its 
consequences,  which  leads  her  to  play  straight  through  the  music 
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before  her  as  though  it  were  an  exercise  for  the  piano,  -without  halt¬ 
ing  a  moment  in  her  career  or  otherwise  taking  note  of  the  singer's 
existence.  In  this  case  there  is  no  comfort  or  escape  for  him  ;  his 
only  resource  is  to  accept  the  reversed  order  of  things  suggested,  to 
subordinate  himself  to  the  needs  of  the  moment,  and  accompany 
the  piano  instead  of  being  accompanied  by  it.  Or,  again,  although  not 
nervous  himself,  he  may  become  the  cause  of  nervousness  in  others ; 
the  player  who  accompanies  him  may  be  forced  into  that  position 
by  knowing  that  she  is  the  only  person  with  any  qualification  for 
it,  however  small.  She  may  play  each  note  with  a  dread  that  the 
next  will  be  wrong,  which  in  course  of  time  will  overmaster  her, 
turning  her  head  into  a  phantasmagoria  where  notes  shift  with  end¬ 
less  confusion,  and  her  fingers  into  things  of  a  woollen  consistency 
without  force  or  feeling.  If  the  singer  manages  to  maintain 
his  presence  of  mind  under  these  trying  circumstances,  he  may, 
by  a  rapid  dexterity,  omit  several  bars  and  bring  the  song  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  without  the  catastrophe  of  a  breakdown.  But  in  any 
case  he  will  be  overwhelmed  with  remorse  for  the  suffering  which 
he  has  caused  to  an  innocent  being  who  was  happy  before  he 
became  the  means  of  throwing  a  gloom  over  her  evening. 

These  are  some  of  the  misfortunes  to  which  amateurs  are  liable. 
They  may,  however,  find  comfort  for  the  want  of  understanding 
among  their  audiences  in  an  incident  which  may  be  taken  as 
typical.  A  professional  singer  who  had  retired  into  domestic  life 
appeared  as  a  private  guest  at  a  party,  and  sang  a  famous  piece  of 
Gluck’s  with  a  force  and  precision  which  only  the  best  professional 
singers  attain.  She  was  listened  to  with  a  cold  compassion  and 
kind  condescension  by  the  larger  portion  of  the  society,  amongst 
whom  one  who  held  himself  to  he  a  fine  musical  critic,  observed, 
“  Very  kind  of  her,  poor  thing  !  But  she  cannot  touch  that  music.” 
Then  came  forward  a  singer  of  great  renown,  who  had  been  un¬ 
noticed  in  the  crowd,  and  pressing  forward  to  the  piano,  enthusi¬ 
astically  seized  the  hands  of  the  performer  and  exclaimed,  “  Bo 
not  tell  me  that  you  are  an  amateur.  I  recognize  in  you  a  great — 
a  sister  artist.” 

For  want  of  judgment,  however,  on  the  part  of  those  who  listen  to 
music  in  drawing-rooms,  considerable  excusemay  be  found  in  the  kind 
of  music  which  they  are  often  condemned  to  hear.  Among  the  many 
rare  gifts  which  seem  to  be  nowadays  considered  common  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  world  that  of  musical  excellence  is  not  omitted. 
The  same  folly  which  induces  misguided  persons  to  imagine  that  they 
can  string  together  a  readable  novel  without  any  knowledge  of  cha¬ 
racter  or  grammar,  and  act  a  difficult  part  with  no  understanding 
of  stage  requirements,  has  led  them  to  say  with  Bottom,  “  I  have 
a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music ;  let  us  have  the  tongs  and  the 
bones.”  For  the  many  attempts  at  playing  by  those  who  have  no 
touch,  and  at  singing  by  those  who  have  no  ear,  the  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  which  teaches  children  a  certain  set  of  things  without  any 
reference  to  their  individual  capacity  for  them  is  in  great  measure 
responsible.  But  the  worst  specimens  of  musical  incompetency 
which  may  be  heard  in  drawing-rooms  are  due  to  the  want  of 
perception  and  the  vanity  of  those  who  exhibit  the  specimens. 
There  are  many  men  and  women  who  might  sing  or  play  agreeably 
if  they  would  confine  themselves  to  things  within  their  powTers  ; 
but  vaulting  ambition  carries  them  pell-mell  into  the  dangers  of 
difficult  music  which  can  only  be  encountered  successfully  after 
years  of  study  and  practice,  and  makes  of  the  struggles  which,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  are  more  painful  to  their  hearers  than  themselves, 
a  terrible  warning.  When  one  has  been  present  at  one  or  two 
performances  of  this  kind,  one  can  understand  the  feelings  of  a 
rofessor  of  music  who  was  gifted  with  a  very  tender  conscience 
esides  a  great  talent,  and,  being  asked  the  reason  of  an  unusual  fit 
of  gloom,  replied,  “  Well,  I  am  just  thinking  whether  I  ought  to 
go  on  teaching  these  amateurs.  They  come  and  learn,  but  they 
understand  nothing;  and  they  mostly  have  voices  like  little  cats.” 

No  le33  terrible  than  the  amateur  who  has  no  talent  for  music 
is  he  who  has  a  good  deal  of  talent  and  so  much  enthusiasm  that 
his  mind  is  incapable  of  taking  thought  for  anything  else.  If, 
having  some  love  for  music  yourself,  you  are  unfortunate  enough 
to  encounter  a  fanatic  of  this  description,  and  unsuspectingly  reveal 
that  you  have  some  sympathy  with  his  hard-ridden  hobby,  your 
doom  is  sealed.  Having  caught  a  congenial  spirit,  he  wilt  never, 
so  long  as  he  can  avoid  it,  let  go  his  grasp.  lie  will  discourse  to 
you  for  hours  upon  the  third  manner  of  Beethoven  and  the  dash 
exhibited  by  Verdi  in  his  terzetti.  His  own  life  is  written  upon 
music-paper,  his  minutes  are  counted  by  crotchets  and  quavers,  and 
he  is  unable  to  perceive  that  yours  can  possibly  have  any  other 
interests.  He  will  stop  you  in  the  middle  of  a  crowded  room 
through  which  you  are  making  your  way  with  great  difficulty  and 
danger  to  a  particular  object,  and  ask  if  you  have  heard  that  lovely 
thing  which  has  just  come  out,  which  he  proceeds  to  imitate  as 
well  as  he  can  under  his  breath,  with  an  indication  of  the  peculiarly 
fine  effect  of  the  drum  in  the  twenty-ninth  bar.  If  you  speak  of  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,heis  by  a  singular  feat  of  memory  reminded 
of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  and  launches  at  once  into  a  discussion 
of  its  beauties,  with  practical  illustrations.  If  you  rashly  quote  a 
line  of  poetry,  he  begs  you  to  listen  to  a  little  setting  of  his  own  of 
some  of  the  poet’s  words.  If,  in  despair,  his  victim  attempts  to 
make  a  diversion  to  any  political  question  of  the  day,  his  talk 
glides  with  surprising  swiftness  from  Bismarck  to  Wagner,  the 
King  of  Bavaria,  and  the  theatre  at  Bayreuth.  His  mission  -would 
seem  to  he  to  make  the  very  name  of  the  art  which  he  adores 
odious  to  all  who  come  under  his  influence.  Fortunately  it  is 
possible  to  meet  with  musical  enthusiasts  who  have  some  human 
feelings,  such,  for  instance,  as  Mr.  Trillo  in  Peacock's  Crotchet 
Castle.  Lady  Clarinda  Bossnowl,  in  that  brilliant  fiction,  describ¬ 


ing  the  company  at  dinner  to  Captain  Fitzchrome,  says : — “  Hush ! 
Here  is  music  to  soothe  your-  troubled  spirit.  Next  on  this  side 
sits  the  dilettante  composer  Mr.  Trillo ;  they  say  his  name  was 
O’Trill,  and  he  has  taken  the  0  from  the  beginning-  and  put  it  at 
the  end.  I  do  not  know  how  this  may  be.  He  plays  well  on  the 
violoncello,  and  better  on  the  piano ;  sings  agreeably ;  has  a  talent 
at  verse-making,  and  improvises  a  song  with  some  felicity.  He  is 
very  agreeable  company  in  the  evening  with  his  instruments  and 
music-books.”  People  with  such  exceptional  gifts  as  Mr.  Trillo  are, 
however,  rare ;  were  there  more  of  them  there  would  be  less  direct  and 
indirect  suffering  caused  by  the  cultivation,  or  rather  want  of  cultiva¬ 
tion,  of  music  which  seems  to  spread  with  increasing  power.  Reference 
to  Peacock  reminds  one  that  in  another  of  his  books,  Headlong 
Hall ,  there  is  a  curious  setting  forth  of  the  theory  of  music 
which  has  lately  been  put  forward  as  something  entirely  novel. 
There  Mr.  MacLaurel  concludes  a  dissertation  upon  music  and 
poetry  in  these  words : — “  As  gude  music  will  be  mail-  pooerfu’  by 
itsel’  than  wi’  bad  poetry,  sae  will  gude  poetry  than  wi’  bad. 
music  ;  but  when  ye  put  gude  music  an’  gude  poetry  thegither,  ye 
produce  the  loveliest  compound  o’  sentimental  harmony  that  can 
possibly  find  its  way  through  the  lug  to  the  saul.”  This  lovely 
compound  of  good  music  and  good  poetry  has  been  heard  in 
Wagner’s  opera  this  season,  which  is  a  good  thing.  Before  next 
season  it  is  likely  that  various  selections  from  that  opera  will  be 
heard  in  drawing-rooms,  which  may  be  not  so  good.  Drawing- 
room  music,  as  a  rule,  may  be  said  to  be  on  a  par  with  drawing¬ 
room  plays  ;  that  is,  it  is  sometimes  good,  sometimes  bad,  and 
often  indifferent. 


DEVONSHIRE  RIVERS. 

FIFTY  years  ago  Mr.  F.  0.  Lewis  published  certain  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  scenery  on  the  Dart,  the  Tamar  and  Tavy,  and 
the  Exe,  the  truth  and  beauty  of  which  have  never  yet  been 
exceeded.  Some  of  the  views  are  in  mezzotint,  but  the  greater 
part  are  copper-plate  etchings,  rich  in  delicate  and  varied  tones, 
full  of  sunshine  and  shadow,  and  full,  above  all,  of  the  most  loving 
and  sympathetic  feeling  for  the  country  in  which  the  artist  was  at 
work.  The  broad  distinction  between  the  best  photograph  and 
the  drawing  of  such  an  artist  as  Mr.  Lewis  is  at  once  evident. 
Valuable  as  a  photograph  is  as  a  memorial,  full  of  suggestions  as 
it  is,  and  much  as  it  can  do,  it  can  never  get  beyond  a  reflection  of 
the  actual  scene ;  and  it  is  for  the  landscape  artist  alone,  with  his 
sympathy  and  insight,  to  detect  the  heart  of  nature’s  mystery  and 
to  suggest  that  by  his  work.  Mr.  Lewis’s  plates  are  of  various 
degrees  of  merit ;  for  the  best  and  most  earnest  student  of  nature 
will  always  have  his  less  happy  seasons ;  and  as  Hawthorne  has 
somewhere  remarked,  he  may  now  and  then  have  to  wait  long 
before  the  mountain  or  the  lake  truly  reveals  itself  to  him.  But 
those  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  lovely  scenes 
through  which  he  leads  us,  who  have  wandered  by  the  rivers  of 
Devonshire  in  all  seasons  and  in  all  weathers,  who  know  the  wild 
hills  and  the  wooded  valleys  in  all  their  aspects,  “  spiritualized  ” 
by  floating  mists,  or  bright  with  spring  sunshine — such  persons 
cannot  but  recognize  in  the  entire  series  a  remarkable  truth  of 
nature,  combined  with  real  and  unexaggerated  feeling ;  a  percep¬ 
tion  of  the  special  characteristics  of  these  West-country  rivers. 
The  Dart  and  the  Teign  and  the  Tamar  have  of  course  much  in 
common  with  far-away  streams  that  flow  through  country  of  the 
same  wild  character.  In  Wharfedale  and  among  the  ruined  walls 
of  Bolton,  we  may  be  reminded  of  IToine  Chace  and  of  Buckland. 
Rokeby  and  the  Greta,  again,  may  call  up  visions  of  Dartside,  or  of 
the  gorge  of  the  Teign.  But  Yorkshire  is  not  Devonshire,  and 
much  alike  as  the  scenes  often  are  on  the  whole,  there  is  never¬ 
theless  a  positive  difference  between  them — a  difference  in  the 
expression  they  suggest  and  in  the  feelings  they  convey,  which 
it  is  the  part  of  a  faithful  and  sympathetic  artist  to  point  out 
and  to  emphasize.  This  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
photograph. 

Devonshire  is  in  truth  a  land  of  waters.  The  “  deep  valleys  ” 
which  perhaps  gave  the  country  its  ancient  name  (for  “  Dam- 
nonia”  is  but  a  Latinization  of  the  Celtic  “  Dyinaint”)  have  each 
its  rushing  stream,  gathered  at  last  into  one  of  the  main  rivers 
some  of  which  form  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Lewis’s  illustrations. 
Among  all  these  rivers  there  is  the  strongest  family  likeness.  Most 
of  them  rise  among  the  hills  and  morasses  of  the  granite ;  and  as, 
in  old  Risdon’s  words,  they  “  fleet  through  the  moores  with  a  long, 
solitarie  course,”  they  see  much  the  same  scenery,  are  haunted  by 
the  same  wild  birds,  and  bordered  by  the  same  moor  flowers.  As 
they  descend  to  the  lower  country,  common  influences  are  still  at 
work.  Ilill  mists  and  soft  Western  breezes,  sometimes  the  same 
rock  formation  and  outline,  produce  similar  effects  on  all  the 
streams,  whether  they  flow  southward,  like  the  Tamar  and  the 
Dart,  or  rise  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  watershed,  like  the  Taw 
and  the  Ockment.  And  yet  there  are  no  two  Devonshire  rivers 
which  are  completely  alike.  Each,  especially  as  it  flows  onward, 
“  a  broader  and  a  broader  stream,”  has  a  certain  character  of  its 
own — partly,  it  may  be,  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
country,  partly  to  a  thousand  causes,  each  minute  enough  it  may 
be  in  itself,  but  not  the  less  real  because  they  are  to  be  felt  rather 
than  distinctly  analysed.  Tamar  differs  widely  from  Dart.  The 
Dart  is  widely  parted,  in  its  main  features,  from  the  Teign,  al¬ 
though  through  much  of  their  courses  the  rivers  are  only  divided 
by  a  high,  wide  ridge^of  moorland.  There  is  not,  in  short,  one  of 
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tlie  main  rivers,  and  not  one  of  the  lesser  streams — often  as  beauti¬ 
ful  as  the  rivers  into  which  they  flow,  and  far  less  known — which 
those  who  are  really  acquainted  with  them  (and  a  day's  wandering 
along  their  banks  is  not  an  acquaintance)  do  not  know  to  be 
marked  by  features  as  distinct  as  those  which  separate  a  beech 
tree  from  an  oak.  The  ferns  and  the  wild  dowers  along  the  lower 
courses  of  the  Tamar,  the  Tavy,  and  the  Plyni — the  more  western 
rivers — are  often  very  different,  in  their  masses  and  quantity,  from 
those  which  brighten  the  Dart  and  the  Teign.  The  royal  fern,  the 
u  Herb  Christopher  ”  of  Gerarde,  is  hardly  known  on  the  Tamar. 
On  the  Dart,  and  in  the  rarely  trodden  woods  which  border  some 
of  its  lesser  tributaries,  this  fern  makes  a  thick  and  stately  under¬ 
growth,  hanging  its  broad  fronds  over  the  water,  and  dying  away 
in  autumn  with  all  the  vivid  colouring  of  the  sycamore.  The  wild 
hyacinth,  the  “  blue  bell  ”  of  the  south,  and  the  delicate  wood 
anemone,  are  almost  equally  local.  Along  the  Plyni  and  the 
Tamar  they  spread  in  great  “  docks  ”  and  crowds — as  bright  and 
as  full  of  life  as  Wordsworth’s  daffodils.  On  the  Dart  aud  further 
north  they  are  comparatively  rare.  The  foxglove  alone  is  common 
in  its  vast  ranks  and  regiments  to  all  the  rivers,  though  that  too 
seems  to  he  more  numerous  and  to  attain  greater  size  as  it  passes 
further  west.  But  it  is,  of  all  others,  the  plant  which,  in  its 
season,  gives  most  colouring  to  the  hill-sides,  and  contrasts  most 
strikingly  with  the  licheued  rock,  and  the  soft,  green  river  sward. 
The  same  belief  is  attached  to  it  in  Devonshire  as,  according  to 
Crofton  Oroker,  is  common  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  It  is  the 
“  great  herb  ”  of  the  pixies,  as  it  is  there  of  the  good  neighbours  ; 
and  it  recognizes  the  presence  of  the  small  people  by  bending  its 
stately  wand  as  they  sweep  by  in  the  air,  unseen  by  the  men  of 
“  middle  earth.” 

The  rivers  of  Devonshire  are  so  beautiful,  and  the  scenery  which 
marks  their  courses  is  in  itself  so  attractive,  that  the  wanderer 
beside  them  is  apt  to  rest  content  with  their  natural  charms,  and 
to  forget  the  historical  interest  which  is  attached  to  so  many  of 
them.  They  were,  of  coarse,  the  true  inlets  of  the  country.  If 
Phoenician  and  Greek  merchants  did  not  iind  their  wav  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Plyni  and  of  the  Exe — and  this  is  at  least  doubtful — 
the  rivers  were  the  highways  down -which  the  treasures  of  the  inland 
country  were  brought  to  the  sea.  At  Plymouth  and  elsewhere, 
“  finds  ”  of  bronze  weapons  and  ornaments  have  shown  that  certain 
spots  were  the  gathering  places  of  traders  long  before  Iloman 
legions  made  their  appearance  in  the  West.  Later  on,  the  AVest- 
dexe  (here  we  may  talk  of  Saxons  rather  than  English),  and  the 
Northmen  after  them,  made  themselves  well  acquainted  with  every 
creek  and  every  winding,  and  the  Benedictine  houses  of  Tavistock 
on  the  Tavy,  and  of  Buckfast  on  the  Dart,  the  two  earliest  mo¬ 
nastic  settlements  in  Devonshire,  experienced  the  disadvantages 
of  what  an  old  Danish  proverb  calls  one  of  the  “  three  bad  neigh¬ 
bours  ” — a  main  river  way.  (The  others  are  a  great  road  and  a 
great  castle.)  The  Northmen  plundered  and  burnt  both  bouses. 
Both  of  course  recovered,  and  rose  to  far  greater  importance  than 
before.  Each  became  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  its  own 
river,  and  each  found,  in  after  years,  that  a  “troutful”  stream, 
although  it  might  serve  as  a  guide  to  unwelcome  visitors,  was  no 
bad  adjunct  to  the  comforts  and  arrangements  of  a  great  monas¬ 
tery.  Tavistock  is  the  chief  place  on  the  Tavy.  The  river,  above 
and  below  the  town,  is  full  of  such  quiet  and  picturesque  beauty  as 
might  well  delight  the  “  brother  Pacificus  ”  of  his  house ;  and 
where  it  opens  toward  Hamoaze,  at  its  junction  with  the  Tamar, 
the  broad  stream,  especially  when  the  sun  is  setting  behind  Mount 
Edgcumbe,  affords  such  a  prospect — so  rich  in  colour,  and  in  the 
varied  outline  of  its  hanks — as  will  not  speedily  he  forgotten. 
Tamar  and  Tavy  have  had  their  own  historian,  and  the  chief 
“  memorables  ”  along  the  course  of  their  streams  have  been  duly 
collected  by  Mrs.  Bray.  The  old  border  river  of  Saxons  and 
Britons  is  a  more  important,  though  hardly  a  more  picturesque, 
stream  than  the  Tavy.  High  above  it,  and  conspicuous  from  every 
point  where  the  long  course  of  the  river  is  seen,  winding  and  gleam¬ 
ing  between  its  hills  of  hanging  wood,  rises  Iiingston  Down — the 
llengestesdune  of  the  Chronicles,  the  scene  of  the  great  light  of 
835,  when  the  Danes,  coining  to  West  'Wales  with  “  mycel  ships,” 
united  with  the  Britons,  and  Egbert,  who  “  fared  against  them 
with  his  army,”  overthrew  both  Danes  and  Wealas  on  this  high 
ground.  The  slope  of  the  down  toward  the  Tamar  is  dotted  with 
barrows  of  an  earlier  time,  and  belonging  perhaps  to  an  earlier 
race,  than  even  the  “  Wealas.”  The  river  marks  the  line  of  a  very 
ancient  colonization;  and  the  many  Tamertons  whose  church 
towers  are  reflected  iu  its  stream  may  indicate  some  of  the  earliest 
settlements  of  the  Saxon  conquerors.  They  are  all  on  the  left  or 
English  bank.  On  the  right  bank,  above  a  steep,  jagged  rid°-e  of 
rock,  towers  the  circular  Keep  of  Launceston — the  stronghold 
from  which,  in  its  earlier  form,  the  British  rulers  must  have  kept 
a  sharp  watch  on  the  progress  of  their  unwelcome  neighbours. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Dart  was  at  any  time  a  boundary 
stream.  But  of  all  Devonshire  rivers  it  is  that  to  which  most  old 
tradition  has  attached,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
with  most  reverence  by  all  the  earlier  inhabitants — Britons  and 
Saxons  alike.  Traces  of  primitive  heathendom,  of  river  worship 
and  of  the  Kelpie,  still  linger  about  it.  The  famous  story  of  Bru¬ 
tus  of  Troy  was  localized  on  its  banks,  and  the  castle  mound  of 
Totness  was  raised,  according  to  local  records,  by  that  mythical 
worthy.  From  the  stone  on  which  Brutus  is  said  to  have  landed 
(a  mass  of  natural  rock  projecting  in  the  midst  of  the  steep  street) 
royal  proclamations  were  always  read,  and,  smile  as  we  may  at  the 
legend,  it  is  impossible  not  to  look  with  some  interest  on  the  scene 
oi  it.  At  any  rate,  it  says  much  for  the  antiquity  and  the  former 


1  importance  of  Totness,  or  rather  of  the  harbour  which  opens  from 
this  point,  where  the  Dart  begins  to  be  navigable.  The  river  itself 
is  so  varied  and  so  beautiful  throughout  its  course — in  the  high 
moorland,  in  the  wooded  ravines  and  passes  of  Holne,  and  in  its 
land-locked,  lake-like  reaches  below  Totness — that  it  needs  hut 
little  such  enhancement  of  its  charms  as  may  be  gained  by  the 
association  of  legend.  There  is  not  the  smallest  necessity  for  talk¬ 
ing  of  it  as  the  “  English  Rhine.”  The  Dart  can  very  well  afford 
to  rest  on  its  own  reputation  and  its  own  beauty,  and  the  sole  point 
at  which  it  can  he  said  really  to  resemble  the  foreign  river  is  at  its 
mouth,  where  the  castles  of  Kingswear  and  Dartmouth  rise  on 
either  side,  and  suggest  something  of  defence  and  protection, 
though  not,  happily,  against  “  robber  knights.” 

Tire  Exe,  chief  Devonshire  river  as  it  is,  rises  out  of  the  county 
(although  the  wild  Exmoorforestformsapartofthe  true  geographical 
di  vision) ,  aud  differs  more  widely  from  therest  of  its  brethreutlian  they 
do  among  themselves.  It  is  one  of  the  most  rapid  of  them  all,  hut  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  it  is  one  of  the  most  tranquil — a 
broad,  full,  quietly  flowing  stream,  unbroken  by  such  rock  boulders 
and  ridges  as  often  force  the  Dart  and  the  Teign  into  a  succession 
of  waterfalls.  The  Exe  is  crowned  by  the  venerable  capital  of  the 
AVest — the  city  which  almost  alone  in  England  can  boast  of  an  un¬ 
interrupted  descent  and  occupation  from  the  flrst  centuries  of  our 
era  to  the  present  time.  “  Exauceastre  ”  was  at  no  time  left  al¬ 
together  desolate,  and  the  vast  earthworks  on  the  Red  Mount  have 
known  an  unbroken  line  of  defenders.  There  is  no  such  river  view 
iu  the  West  as  that  which  is  to  he  traced  'from  the  towers  of  Exeter 
Cathedral — the  slowly  widening  estuary  reaching  from  the  city  to 
Exmouth.  Here,  aud  for  some  distance  above  Exeter,  the  Exe  has 
its  special  character,  and  “  fleeteth,”  in  the  words  of  an  old  writer, 
“  like  the  waters  of  iShiloah,  with  a  still  current.”  It  is  in  the 
early  part  of  its  course  that  it  is  more  truly  a  moorland  stream, 
though  even  then  it  is  never  so  lively  or  so  full  of  music  as  its 
Dartmoor  brethren.  And  in  real  beauty,  in  the  depth  and  extent 
of  the  natural  greenwood  which  borders  it,  it  is  exceeded  by  one 
of  its  chief  tributaries — the  Water  of  Barle.  The  old  bridge  called 
“  Tor  Steps  ”  on  this  stream  is  set  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
scenes  imaginable.  Woods  of  great  age  are  reflected  in  the  brown, 
peat-stained  water,  and  the  “  steps,’’  a  series  of  huge  stone  blocks, 
are  rude  enough  for  the  days  of  stone  circles  and  of  cromlechs. 

But  whether  it  he  Dart  or  Exe,  or  any  one  of  the  smaller 
streams,  like  the  Lyd,  with  its  deep,  almost  awful,  gorge,  and  its 
gliding,  sparkling  waterfall,  or  the  Walkharu,  with  its  pools  loved 
of  the  angler,  there  can  be  no  more  delightful  pilgrimage  than  the 
following  of  a  Devonshire  river  from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  The 
few  hut  most  effective  touches  by  which  Mr.  Lewis  shows  us  the 
wild,  desolate  heart  of  the  moorland  where  the  Dart  and  the  Tavy 
steal  Irom  their  fountains,  are  alone  sufficient  to  make  the  heart  of 
the  eager  pedestrian  burn  within  him.  And  as  he  traces  the  stream 
onward,  in  picture  after  picture,  he  will  recognize,  such  is  the  fond 
care  with  which  the  characteristic  details  are  dwelt  on,  the  very 
lights  and  shadows,  the  sights  and  the  sounds,  which,  as  he  knows 
so  well,  make  the  true  life  of  his  favourite  haunts.  The  plants  that 
1  mat  themselves  together  on  the  brink  of  the  water — marsh  violet, 
pimpernel,  ivy-leaved  campanula — the  very  scent  that  rises  from 
the  short,  close  turf,  the  light  that  flits  across  the  stream,  the 
song  of  the  water-ouzel  that  rises  and  falls  on  the  breeze — all 
come  back  in  these  charming  drawings,  and  all  combine  to  send 
forth  the  pilgrim  statt'in  hand  to  rejoice  once  again  in  their  healing 
virtues.  Then  come  grey  “  moor  stone  ”  bridges,  with  their  angles 
and  their  pointed  arches,  tufted  with  ferns  and  spotted  with  lichens, 
structures  for  the  most  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  far  too 
picturesque  to  he  hastily  left :  great  wildernesses  of  hog  myrtle  and 
of  fern ;  mountain  ashes  with  their  scarlet  berries,  and  hollies  in 
clusters  ;  until  the  valley  sinks  deeper,  and  the  hills  as  they  close 
over  it  become  clothed  Irom  foot  to  crest,  at  first  with  oaken  cop¬ 
pice,  and  tlien  with  old  aud  “  patrician  ”  wood.  This  is  the  point 
at  which  all  these  Devonshire  rivers  become  most  striking.  The 
Lover’s  Leap  in  Holne  Chace  is  of  this  class,  and — with  a  wider  and 
more  open  view,  marking  the  difference  between  the  Dart  and  the 
Tamar — the  far-famed  scene  from  the  terrace  at  Endsleigh.  But 
we  cannot  journey  quite  onward  to  the  sea,  like  the  river  voyager  iu 
Thalaba.  VVe  would  only  suggest  that  many  a  tributary  streamlet 
that  dashes  along  between  its  own  quiet  hills  to  join  the  wider 
river  is  often  as  well  worth  tracing  to  its  source  as  the  latter 
— sometimes  even  more  so.  And  here  there  may  be  all  the  clnirm 
ot  discovery.  The  recesses  of  the  hills  are  little  known,  and  an 
adventurous  wanderer  may  almost  hope  to  come  upon  a  company 
of  the  small  people  in  the  midst  of  their  gambols.  At  any  rate, 
be  will  be  undergoing  the  proper  training  lor  a  poet. 

The  Muse — nae  poet  ever  fund  her 

Till  by  himself  he  learned  to  wander 

Adown  some  trotting  burn’s  meander, 

Aud  think  11a  tang. 


DISCOVERY  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 

TAT" E  lately  heard  a  story  of  a  child  being  taken  into  \Yest- 
’  »  minster  Abbey  for  the  first  time,  and  remarking  “  What  a 
large  church  !  lias  it  ail  been  discovered  ?  ”  AYe  will  not  attempt 
to  analyse  the  exact  train  of  ideas  which  may  have  passed  through 
the  mind  of  the  child  before  they  found  expression  in  the  word 
“  discovered.”  Perhaps  the  child  thought  that  the  abbey  had 
been  dug  out  of  the  ground,  like  Nineveh  or  Pompeii.  Or  perhaps 
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the  fact  that  the  child,  on  going  into  the  abbey*  knew  that  it  was 
a  church  may  point  to  another  interpretation.  One  would  think 
that  the  child  must  have  been  observant  beyond  children  in  general 
to  find  out  that  Westminster  Abbey,  in  its  present  state,  was  a 
church  at  all.  It  is  not  to  every  mind  that  the  idea  would  present 
itself  among  the  busts,  and  the  heathen  gods,  and  the  naked 
Indians,  especially  if  the  child  was  taken  in,  as  is  most  likely,  by 
one  of  the  transepts,  by  that  Poets’  Corner  which  is  happily  not  to 
receive  another  idol  in  the  form  of  Byron.  From  any  point  of 
view,  and  whatever  sense  vre  may  put  upon  the  word  “discovered,” 
there  is  still  room  for  a  good  deal  of  discovery  within  the  abbey 
and  its  precincts.  For  instance,  when  we  look  at  the  book  which 
calls  itself  Memorials  of  Westminster ,  can  we  venture  to  say  that 
the  abbey  has  been  fully  discovered  by  its  own  Dean  p  It  would 
.seem  that,  up  to  the  time  when  that  book  was  written,  no  part  of 
the  abbey  had  been  fully  discovered  by  the  person  most  in¬ 
terested  in  it  except  the  modern  tombs.  The  real  Memorials 
of  Westminster  Abbey  have  yet  to  be  written,  and,  when 
any  scholar  undertakes  the  task  thoroughly,  he  will  find  that 
he  has  a  good  deal  of  discovery  to  go  through.  Then  again, 
there  was  one  moment  in  the  history  of  the  abbey  when  it  really 
was  discovered ;  that  short  time,  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ago, 
when  the  whole  building  could  be  studied  without  let  or  hindrance, 
when  the  spirit  of  discovery  had  extended  itself  to  the  very  vergers, 
and  when  the  man  who  had  told  so  many  strangers  bent  on  disco¬ 
very  to  “  keep  with  the  party  ”  stood  up  in  the  apse  to  ask  a 
stranger  what  the  apse  was.  But  the  spirit  of  discovery  was  soon 
after  found  to  be  dangerous,  for  further  researches  were  presently 
forbidden,  and  the  special  home  of  the  English  nation  was  doomed 
again  to  become  an  undiscovered  land.  Nor,  again,  can  we  say 
that  some  discovery  both  at  Westminster  and  at  some  other  abbeys 
is  not  needed,  when  we  come  across  the  odd  reflections  which  were 
in  the  Times  a  few  days  ago.  It  would  seem  that  the  foundation  of  a 
Bishop's  see  at  St.  Albans,  and  the  repair  of  the  church  of  St.  Albans, 
are  no  longer  looked  on  in  that  quarter  with  the  same  disfavour  as 
they  were  a  few  months  back.  We  know  not  the  reason  of  the  change, 
but  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  make  some  reflections  about 
abbeys  in  general,  and  that  of  Westminster  alongside  of  St.  Albans 
in  particular.  Some  abbeys,  we  are  told,  “  like  Heading  and 
Glastonbury,  plundered  of  everything  that  was  worth  carrying  off, 
have  mouldered  away  in  silence  and  desertion.”  It  is  perhaps  unr 
kind  to  criticize  the  grand  styde  too  minutely,  but  “  moulder  away”  is 
exactly  the  thing  which  Glastonbury7  has  not  done.  Here  time 
has  done  nothing  ;  nothing  has  mouldered ;  where  the  stones  have 
not  been  wantonly  knocked  away,  they  are  as  good  as  when  they 
were  fresh  cut.  But  it  is  creditable  to  the  Times  to  know  that  ail 
monasteries  did  not  undergo  the  same  fate,  that,  while  some  were 
ruined,  “  others,  like  Gloucester  and  Peterborough,  have  remained 
ns  the  cathedral  churches  of  episcopal  sees,  adequately  supported  by 
some  portion  of  the  wealth  of  their  dispossessed  owners.”  As  to  the 
adequate  support  however,  the  British  Solomon  was  of  another 
way  of  thinking,  when  he  gave  Dr.  Field  the  Deanery  of  Gloucester, 
and  told  him  he  was  giving  him  a  nut  without  a  kernel.  But  the 
wonderful  sentence  is  that  which  follows  : — 

Neither  lot  awaited  the  great  Metropolitan  Abbeys  of  Westminster  and 
St.  Albans  when  their  ancient  rivalry  was  finally  extinguished  in  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  monkish  institutions,  and  both  have  survived,  though  in  a  dit- 
ferent  manner.  Westminster,  the  seat  of  our  national  ceremonials,  once  the 
burial-place  of  our  Monarclis,  and  now  of  those  whose  memory  the  nation 
rates  more  highly  than  that  of  most  Monarclis,  has  been  appropriately, 
though  somewhat  anomalously,  endowed. 

One’s  breath  is  taken  away  by  the  phrase  “  Metropolitan  Abbeys.” 
There  was  a  Metropolitan  Abbey  once ;  at  least  the  name  might  not 
have  been  unfittingly  given  to  the  monastery  of  Iona — to  give  the 
place  its  best  known  name — when  its  abbot  held  jurisdiction  over 
bishops.  But  if  such  jurisdiction  ever  belonged  to  Westminster 
or  St.  Albans,  we  must  withdraw  all  we  have  said  about  lack  of 
discovery  ;  a  fact  in  ecclesiastical  history7  has  been  discovered  which 
was  kept  hid  from  the  eyes  of  all  inquirers  until  a  few  days  ago. 
If  this  is  the  meaning  of  “  Metropolitan  Abbeys,”  it  was  really 
unkind  not  to  put  the  discovery  more  distinctly  on  record, 
for  no  one  can  he  expected  to  guess  at  it  for  himself.  The  common 
newspaper  meaning  of  “metropolitan”  is  “of  or  pertaining  to 
London.”  It  is  in  this  sense  that  we  have  so  often  heard  the 
churches  of  Loudon  and  Westminster  spoken  of  as  “  our  two  me¬ 
tropolitan  cathedrals,”  and  their  Deans  as  “  the  two  metropolitan 
Deans.”  It  is  doubtless  in  this  sense  that  the  Times  directly  after 
talks  about  “Metropolitan  Dioceses’’  and  “Metropolitan  Bishops,” 
as  it  is  clearly  not  Canterbury  and  York  which  are  meant.  W  e 
dare  say  that,  in  this  sense,  Westminster  has  been  called  a  “Metro¬ 
politan  Abbey  ”  over  and  over  again.  But  how  does  this  apply  to 
tit.  Albans  ?  The  word  “  metropolitan  ”  in  this  sense  is  very  vague, 
and  so  is  the  word  “  metropolis  ”  ;  indeed  this  use  of  the  word  has 
come  in  simply  because  it  was  vague.  People  began  to  talk  of 
“  metropolis  ”  and  “  metropolitan  ”  because  some  word  was  really 
needed  to  expresslarge  districts  which  were  practically  part  of  London, 
hut  which  were  not  London  in  any  legal  or  formal  sense.  Now 
of  _  course  people  use  it,  like  any  other  long  word,  simply  because 
it  is  thought  to  sound  line.  Still  we  can  hardly  conceive  that,  in 
any  sense  of  the  words  “  metropolis  ”  and  “  metropolitan,”  they  can 
he  stretched  so  far  as  to  take  in  St.  Albans.  If  the  borough  of 
St.  Albans  had  managed  to  keep  its  members,  would  anybody  call 
it  a  metropolitan  borough  ?  It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  Times 
should  have  made  any  confusion  between  St.  Albans  Abbey  and 
St.  Albans,  Ilolborn  ;  both  have  been  famous  lately,  and  St.  Albans, 
Holborn,  is  metropolitan  enough  in  one  sense  of  the  word. 


But  it  surely  cannot  he  that  even  one  who  writes  in  the  Times  about 
abbeys  can  have  been  led  to  jumble  things  together  in  this  way.  And 
presently  we  read,  with  feelings  of  no  less  amazement  than  any  which 
tlie  former  sentences  have  called  forth,  that  the  reason  why  St.  Albans 
Abbey  is  still  standing  is  that  it  was  “  given  as  a  present  to  one 
of  the  smallest  and  poorest  country  parishes  in  England.”  A  man 
must  himself  be  very  metropolitan,  in  the  sense  of  having  his 
thoughts  and  notions  very  much  pent  up  within  London  and  the 
coasts  thereof,  if  he  looks  on  the  town  of  St.  Albans  as  a  country 
parish.  And  he  must  know  very  little  indeed  of  country  parishes, 
if  he  faucies  that  the  abbey  parish  of  St.  Albans,  with  its  popu¬ 
lation  of  3,671— only  a  part,  of  course,  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  town — is  one  of  the  smallest  of  country  parishes.  Still 
every  man  may  have  his  own  standard  of  things  ;  only  it  is  hardly 
fair  that  he  should  have  two  opposite  standards.  We  had  always 
thought  that  the  “  country  ”  and  the  “  metropolis”  were  opposed  to 
one  another.  So,  if  the  parish  of  St.  Albans  is  one  of  the  smallest 
of  country  parishes,  we  cannot  understand  how  its  church  can  he 
a  Metropolitan  Abbey,  in  the  sense  of  an  abbey  in  London.  We 
are  thus  fairly  puzzled.  We  are  somewhat  in  the  same  state  of 
mind  as  the  child  with  whose  story  we  began.  Westminster  is  a 
very  large  church,  and  St.  Albans  is,  in  some  of  its  dimensions, 
larger  still.  But  we  cannot  say  of  either  of  them  that  it  has  “  all 
been  discovered,”  till  we  have  discovered  in  what  sense  either  of 
them  can  he  called  a  Metropolitan  Abbey,  and  still  more  in  what 
sense  both  of  them  can  he  called  so  at  once. 

But  our  difficulties  are  still  not  at  an  end.  Even  if  we  knew  in 
what  sense  W estminster  is  a  Metropolitan  Abbey,  we  still  cannot 
think  that  it  has  all  been  discovered,  till  we  have  got  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  which  Westminster  is  further  described  by 
the  Times.  “  Westminster  is  the  seat  of  our  national  ceremonials.  ’ 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  place  of  the  greatest  of  all  national  cere¬ 
monials — namely,  the  consecration  of  kings — hut  it  is  going  a 
little  too  far  to  imply  that  every  national  ceremonial  goes  on  in 
the  abbey.  Have  we  here  a  trace  of  the  same  state  of  mind  in 
which  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster  were  some  years 
back  when  they  made  it  a  matter  of  argument  in  a  police-court — 
it  was  not,  we  think,  before  any  higher  tribunal — that  the  corona¬ 
tion  banquet,  as  well  as  the  coronation  itself,  took  place  in  St. 
Peter’s  church  ?  But  here  again  we  must  allow  something  for  the 
grand  style ;  to  talk  vaguely  of  our  “  national  ceremonials  ”  doubtless 
sounds  finer  than  to  talk  detinitely  of  any  particular  ceremonial, 
even  though  it  he  the  crowning  or  burial  of  a  king.  But,  letting 
this  pass,  we  are  far  from  having  discovered  all,  till  we  know  what 
is  meant  by  the  church  of  Westminster  being  “  appropriately, 
though  somewhat  anomalously,  endowed.”  Mark  the  distinctions 
of  the  three  classes  of  abbeys,  Westminster  being  seemingly  a 
class  by  itself.  Reading  and  Glastonbury  were  left  to  “  moulder 
Gloucester  and  Peterborough  were  “adequately  supported  ”  as 
cathedral  churches.  Neither  fate  befell  Westminster,  but,  instead 
of  either  mouldering  or  being  adequately  supported,  it  was  appro¬ 
priately,  if  somewhat  anomalously,  endowed.  We  had  always 
fancied,  that  the  same  fate  which  befell  Gloucester  and  Peter¬ 
borough  did  also  befall  Westminster,  and  that  Westminster 
became,  though  only  for  a  season,  the  cathedral  church  of  an 
episcopal  see,  no  less  than  Gloucester  or  Peterborough.  The  Times 
says  that  this  did  not  happen,  but  that,  instead  of  this,  it  was 
appropriately,  though  somewhat  anomalously,  endowed.  How 
appropriately  ?  How  anomalously  ?  Where  is  the  special  pro¬ 
priety,  where  is  the  special  anomaly,  of  the  endowments  of  the 
church  of  Westminster  P  And  if  they  are  so  specially  appro¬ 
priate,  how  are  they  at  the  same  time  anomalous?  What 
would  “appropriate”  and  “anomalous”  mean  if  they  were  done 
into  plain  English  ?  We  can  only  venture  to  guess  that 
the  anomaly  in  the  eyes  of  the  Times  consists  in  the  fact  that, 
since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  Westminster  has  been  a  collegiate 
church.  A  Dean  without  a  Bishop  may,  to  people  who  talk  about 
metropolitan  abbeys,  seem  something  anomalous.  But  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  appropriateness  or  anomaly  of  its  endow¬ 
ments.  The  endowment  which  is  at  once  appropriate  and 
anomalous  is  almost  as  great  a  puzzle  as  the  small  country  parish 
which  has  a  metropolitan  abbey  for  its  parish  church. 

All  then  has  not  yet  been  discovered  about  either  the  church  of 
Westminster  or  its  fellow.  The  key  to  such  contradictions  as 
these  is  not  to  be  found  out  in  a  day.  The  discourse  of  the  Times 
ou  Metropolitan  Abbeys  did  not  appear  till  a  full  week  alter  the 
report  of  certain  speeches  at  St.  Albans  on  which  it  professed  to 
he  a  comment.  Let  no  one  blame  us  if,  with  our  rarer  opportunities 
of  speaking  our  mind,  we  were  driven  to  give  longer  time  for  re¬ 
flection  over  the  comments  of  the  Times  on  the  speech  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  than  the  'Tunes  had  given  to  reflection  on  the  speech 
itself.  Such  a  discovery  as  that  of  one  metropolitan  abbey  in  a 
poor  country  parish,  and  that  of  another  whose  endowment  is  at 
once  appropriate  and  anomalous,  may  well  he  more  than  a  nine 
days’  wonder. 


FLOODING  THE  SAHARA. 

'"F'HE  “long  parlour”  at  the  Mansion  House  serves  almost  as 
JL  many  and  various  purposes  as  the  public  room  of  a  county 
town,  and  it  begins  to  he  almost  a  necessary  qualification  for  the 
office  of  Lord  Mayor  to  he  able  to  get  up  any  subject  sufficiently 
to  makq  a  short  speech  upon  it.  A  meeting  was  lately  held  in 
support  of  what  is  truly  called  a  remarkable  scheme  for  opening 
North-West  Central  Africa  to  commerce  and  civilization.  It  had 
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been  suggested  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  seeing  that  the  slave  trade  had 
to  some  extent  been  stopped  by  the  Zanzibar  Treaty,  and  that,  if 
conducted  at  all,  its  headquarters  were  more  towards  Timbuctoo, 
that  it  was  very  important  to  reach  that  district  with  greater 
facility  than  at  present.  It  was  proposed,  with  that  object,  to  let 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  into  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara  by  re¬ 
moving  a  small  barrier  of  sand  which  separates  the  low-lying 
lands  of  the  Desert  from  the  sea  near  Cape  Juby.  The  Lord 
Mayor  had  been  told,  on  eminent  engineering  authority,  that 
this  scheme  was  by  no  means  impracticable  or  difficult,  and  the 
object  of  the  meeting  over  which  he  presided  was  to  lay  it  before 
the  public  with  a  view  to  a  preliminary  survey  being  made.  The 
distance  from  the  coast  to  Timbuctoo  across  the  Desert  is  eight 
hundred  miles,  and  in  the  event  of  the  sand  barrier,  five  or  six 
miles  in  extent,  being  removed,  there  would  be  uninterrupted  access 
to  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  America  would 
be  largely  developed,  besides  effecting  what,  said  the  Lord  Mayor, 
was  more  important,  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  opening  a 
way  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  among  the  African  tribes. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  find  that  whatever  Europeans  do  in  Africa  is  always 
for  the  good  of  the  natives.  The  slave  trade  was  established  for 
the  advancement  of  Christianity,  and  now  Christianity  is  to  be 
promoted  by  its  abolition.  It  is  a  pleasing  theory  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  commerce  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  moral 
and  physical  improvement  of  savage  races,  and  we  may  at 
least  be  sure  that,  if  these  races  are  improved  off  their  native 
soil,  they  can  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  slave  trade.  Until  the 
preliminary  survey  has  been  made  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  the 
Lord  Mayor’s  proposal ;  but  we  will  assume  for  the  moment  that 
the  sandy  isthmus  can  be  cut  through  and  the  sea  admitted  to 
flow  over  a  tract  extending  eight  hundred  miles  in  length  and  of 
considerable  breadth.  The  people,  if  there  are  any,  dwelling  on 
land  liable  to  be  flooded  would  be  warned,  and,  we  suppose,  com¬ 
pensated  ;  unless  their  losses  are  to  be  considered  as  recouped  by 
the  consciousness  of  contributing  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
and  the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  Lord  Mayor,  at  any 
rate,  sees  clearly  that  the  people  of  Africa  will  be  largely  benefited, 
and  that  the  interests  of  humanity,  religion,  and  commerce  will  be 
all  advanced  by  our  gaining  easier  access  to  the  centre  of  Africa. 
Another  speaker  mentioned  that,  under  existing  difficulties,  three 
millions  worth  of  British  produce  find  their  way  annually  to  the 
kingdom  of  Soudan,  which  has  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants. 
Caravans  now  perform  tedious  and  dangerous  journeys  of  many 
months’  duration;  two  thousand  miles  of  rugged  and  sterile 
country  have  to  be  traversed,  a  deadly  climate  and  hostile  tribes 
have  to  be  encountered,  but  still  our  goods  reach  their  market. 
If  only  we  could  feel  as  sure  on  the  humanitarian  and  religious 
aspects  of  the  case  as  this  speaker  makes  us  sure  on  the  commercial 
aspect  it  would  be  well.  The  importance  of  opening  those  regions 
to  commerce  is  unquestionable,  and  he  thinks  that  Timbuctoo 
forms  the  most  suitable  spot  for  this  intercourse,  placed,  as  it  is,  on 
the  edge  of  the  Desert.  He  says  that  the  engineering  difficulties 
are  inconsiderable.  A  great  tract  of  the  Desert  with  an  area  of 
126,000  square  miles,  known  as  Eljuf,  is  “  a  vast  depression  consi¬ 
derably  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.”  That  depression  is  im¬ 
pregnated  with  salt,  and  is  believed  to  have  heretofore  formed  part 
of  the  bed  of  the  sea.  If  once  the  mouth  of  the  river  Delta  could 
be  cleared  of  sand,  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  would  fill  their  former 
bed,  and  thus  direct  communication  would  be  established  with 
North  Central  Africa  within  easy  distance  of  our  ports,  and  this 
existing  trade  of  three  millions  annually  might  be  increased  ten¬ 
fold.  “  The  great  continent  of  Africa  would  be  opened  to  every 
wholesome  influence,”  including,  of  course,  measles  and  small-pox ; 
u  its  vast  resources  would  be  developed,  and  the  horrors  of  the  slave 
trade  would  no  longer  stain  its  history.”  We  may  add  that 
return  tickets  would  be  granted  for  trips  by  steamer  to  Timbuctoo, 
and  hotels  would  be  established  there,  and  it  might  speedily 
become  a  winter  resort  for  invalids.  Among  the  numerous  objects 
for  which  subscriptions  are  received  at  the  Mansion  House,  the 
preliminary  survey  of  this  new  route  to  Timbuctoo  is  now  in¬ 
cluded.  A  deputation  of  the  promoters  lately  visited  the  Colonial 
Secretary,  although  we  cannot  see  what  he  can  have  had  to  do 
with  it,  unless  it  be  to  take  care  that  another  British  colony  shall 
not  under  any  pretext  be  established.  There  must  be  some 
potentate  claiming  authority  over  the  sandy  tract  intended  to  be 
submerged,  and,  as  it  might  be  polite  to  ask  his  name,  and  perhaps 
desirable  to  give  notice  to  his  subjects,  some  intervention  by  the 
Foreign  Secretary  may  possibly  be  hereafter  necessary. 

A  deputation  went,  however,  as  we  have  said,  to  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  ;  but  their  plan,  when  produced  before  him,  looked  less 
definite  than  it  had  done  at  the  Mansion  House.  One  speaker 
said  that,  if  they  could  not  go  by  sea  they  could  go  by  land, 
and  the  important  point  was  to  get  to  Timbuctoo.  Another 
speaker  said  that  the  canal  was  the  essence  of  the  scheme,  but, 
if  the  survey  showed  that  it  was  impracticable,  then  they  could 
make  a  road.  It  is  a  pity  that  they  do  not  propose  a  railway  at 
once.  The  Sultan  of  Soudan  should  appoint  an  agent  in  London 
and  proceed  to  borrow  money  for  “  opening  up  ”  his  dominions. 
The  Cape  J  uby  and  Timbuctoo  Railway  might  be  built,  like  many 
other  commercial  enterprises,  upon  sand.  There  are  already 
several  caravan  routes  to  and  from  Timbuctoo  across  the  Desert, 
and  although  the  new  route  might  be  shorter  in  distance,  it  would 
not  necessarily  be  more  convenient.  Timbuctoo  stands,  as  we 
have  said,  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  Desert,  and  near  the  bend 
of  the  river  Niger.  Starting  from  Timbuctoo  in  a  direction 
slightly  to  the  west  of  north,  the  traveller  arrives  in  one  hundred 


and  fifty  miles  at  El  Arawan,  a  town  of  about  three  thousand 
inhabitants.  After  leaving  this  town  no  inhabited  place  is 
met  with  until  the  southern  declivities  of  the  Atlas  range 
are  reached.  The  road  then  passes  through  the  countries  of 
El  Harib,  El  Drah,  and  Tafilet,  and  then  over  the  mountains 
to  Fez.  The  general  direction  of  this  road  is  nearly  north, 
and  another  road  branching  from  it,  and  going  more  to  the 
west,  leads  to  Mogador.  The  proposed  road  from  Timbuctoo 
to  Cape  Juby  would  bear  still  more  to  the  west,  and  would  reach 
the  sea  sooner,  but  whether  it  would  find  a  port  there  appears 
doubtful.  It  is  part  of  the  present  plan  to  establish  a  commercial 
and  missionary  station  near  Cape  Juby,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Belta,  and  if  the  British  public  like  to  subscribe  their  money,  the 
station  may  be  built,  and  the  port  opened,  and  trade  with  Timbuctoo 
commenced.  The  inhabitants  of  that  desolate  region  are  probably 
too  few  to  threaten  serious  interruption,  but  of  course  they  will 
plunder  our  traders  if  they  can,  and  complications  may  arise  re¬ 
quiring  an  armed  force  at  the  new  station  or  along  the  route.  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  or  some  kindred  spirit  would  no  doubt  be  ready  to 
take  command  of  such  a  force,  and  would  slay  the  natives  on  the 
highest  principles  if  they  attempted  to  harass  or  plunder  the  civi¬ 
lizing  convoys.  The  western  part  of  the  Sahara  contains  rock-salt 
in  great  abundance.  The  town  of  El  Arawan  sends  the  produce  of 
the  salt  mines  of  Toudeny  to  the  countries  on  the  Niger,  and  re¬ 
ceives  their  produce  in  return.  This  town  and  these  mines  must  be 
on  the  verge  of  that  part  of  the  Desert  which  it  is  proposed 
to  flood,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  they  are  well  above  it.  Vege¬ 
tation  generally  seeks  the  lowest  spots  in  the  Desert,  and  where 
there  is  vegetation,  there,  if  anywhere,  there  are  inhabitants.  It 
would  be  unsatisfactory  if  any  considerable  number  of  persons 
should  be  washed  out  of  their  homes  or  drowned  in  the  interest  of 
civilization  and  Christianity.  It  is  all  a  question  of  levels,  and 
the  confidence  expressed  as  to  levels  at  the  Mansion  House  seems 
to  have  collapsed  before  Lord  Carnarvon.  It  is  true  that  the  most 
westerly  part  of  the  Desert,  called  Sahel,  is  the  worst  part.  Yet 
an  account  written  more  than  thirty  years  ago  states  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  find  subsistence  in  this  part  of  the  Sahara 
is  far  from  small,  and  they  subsist  on  the  produce  of  their  herds. 
It  is  true,  says  this  account,  that  the  great  commercial  road  which 
traverses  the  Desert  between  El  Drah  in  Morocco  and  Timbuctoo 
runs  through  a  country  which  is  incapable  of  affording  subsistence 
to  a  single  family.  It  is,  however,  stated,  and  with  some  proba¬ 
bility,  that  the  caravan  road  has  been  purposely  formed  through 
the  worst  part  of  the  Desert,  the  merchants  being  less  afraid  of 
the  dangers  of  the  country  than  of  those  which  they  would 
encounter  among  warlike  and  predatory  tribes.  It  is  at  least  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  country  along  the  coast  is  far  from  destitute  of 
inhabitants.  It  would  also  appear  that  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  sea  the  country  contains  extensive  pasture-grounds,  though  of 
inferior  quality,  and  frequently  interrupted  by  tracts  which  are 
completely  sterile.  Further  inland,  desert  tracts  entirely  destitute 
of  vegetation  and  inhabitants  occupy  a  much  greater  portion  of 
the  country,  but  it  is  perfectly  sterile  and  uninhabited  only  along 
the  caravan  road  leading  from  El  Drah  to  Timbuctoo. 

If  this  general  description  of  the  country  lying  between  this  cara¬ 
van  road  and  the  ocean  is  at  all  nearly  accurate,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  the  new  flood  must  be  abandoned.  Lord  Carnarvon  assured 
the  deputation  of  his  good  wishes,  and  advised  them  to  procure 
more  accurate  and  extensive  information.  We  can  only  say  ditto 
to  Lord  Carnarvon.  As  a  means  of  raising  money  the  deputation 
can  hardly  be  called  successful.  A  new  route  for  caravans  would 
compete  with  routes  which  have  been  followed  for  centuries,  and 
would  divide  trade  more  certainly  than  increase  it.  It  cannot,  how¬ 
ever,  be  doubted  that  the  trade  of  Timbuctoo  is  capable  of  exten¬ 
sion,  and  perhaps  the  Sultan  of  Soudan  may  be  induced  to  visit 
England  and  be  supplied  with  tracts  and  Bibles  and  receive  depu¬ 
tations  on  the  subject  of  the  slave  trade.  The  “  New  Flood 
Company,  Limited  ”  ought  at  least  to  be  able  to  float  itself,  and, 
being  both  commercial  and  missionary,  it  ought  to  attain  success 
either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.  Only  we  hope  that  the  sea 
will  not  drown  the  salt  mines. 


CARDINAL  MANNING  AND  LORD  ORANMORE. 

AVERY  amusing  illustration  has  lately  been  exhibited  of  “  the 
genesis  of  a  myth,”  if  indeed  such  dignified  phraseology  may 
be  applied  to  so  small  a  matter.  Our  readers  may  be  aware  that  a 
rumour  has  been  flying  about  in  society  during  the  last  few  weeks 
of  the  honourable  reception  accorded  to  Cardinal  Manning  by  Her 
Majesty  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  His  Royal  Highness’s  recent 
garden  party  at  Chiswick.  It  was  said  that  the  Prince  shook  hands 
cordially  with  his  Eminence  on  his  arrival,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  Queen,  who  remained  in  conversation  with  him  for  about 
twenty  minutes.  To  most  sensible  persons  it  would  probably  appear 
a  point  of  indifference  in  itself,  and  a  very  impertinent  question  to 
discuss  in  public,  how  long  Her  Majesty  chose  to  converse  with  the 
Cardinal,  and  whether  the  Prince  shook  hands  with  him.  There 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  Prince,  who  is  never  deficient  in 
courtesy,  would  shake  hands  with  a  distinguished  guest  if  he  hap¬ 
pened  to  meet  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  turns  out  that  he  did 
not  see  the  Cardinal  at  Chiswick,  and  therefore  did  not  shake 
hands  with  him.  But  we  are  anticipating.  There  are  minds  so 
peculiarly  constituted  that  the  fate  of  empires,  dynasties,  and 
Churches  appears  to  them  to  turn  on  some  petty  detail  of  precedence 
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or  etiquette,  and  there  are  nerves  so  abnormally  sensitive  as  to  be 
entirely  unhinged  at  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  the  Apocalyptic 
scarlet  which  Princes  of  the  Roman  Church  wear  in  common  with 
soldiers  of  the  British  army.  Lord  Oranmore  is  one  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  possessors  of  this  highly  nervous  organization,  and  hence 
the  amusing  scene  enacted  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  still  more  amusing  explanations  and  recriminations  which 
have  since  appeared  in  the  newspapers.  When  his  lordship  rose 
in  his  place  in  the  House  to  ask  the  President  of  the  Council  a 
question  which  he  had  previously  placed  on  the  Notice  Paper 
about  what  purported  to  be  an  extract  from  the  Weekly  Register 
of  July  17,  he  was  evidently  impressed  with  a  profound  conviction 
that  not  only  the  character  of  the  present  Government,  but  the 
position  of  the  Queen  herself,  and  the  future  destiny  of  the 
British  Empire,  threatened  by  a  “  veiled  treason,”  were  staked  on 
the  issue  of  his  inquiry.  This  is  no  exaggeration  of  the  solemn  tone 
of  his  speech  and  his  subsequent  letter  to  the  Times ;  the  alleged 
grievance,  about  which  “  every  loyal  subject  ”  was  represented  as 
anxiously  awaiting  some  satisfactory  explanation  from  an  authorita¬ 
tive  source,  is  set  forth  in  the  following  statement,  cited  by  Lord 
Oranmore  from  the  Weekly  Register,  which  he  was  careful  to  add 
is  a  paper  of  considerable  authority  among  Roman  Catholics  and 
enjoys  the  special  blessing  of  the  Pope : — 

Court,  Fashionable,  and  Home  News. 

The  Queen  and  the  Cardinal.  Reception  of  his  Eminence  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales’s  garden  party.  The  question  of  Cardinal  Manning’s  precedence 
was  indirectly  settled  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  garden  party  last  week,  when 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  was  present.  The  Prince  of  Wales  advanced  to 
meet  the  Cardinal  on  his  arrival,  cordially  shook  hands  with  him,  and  then 
presented  his  Eminence  to  his  Royal  Mother,  who  received  him  most 
graciously  and  conversed  with  him  for  a  while.  Ilis  Eminence  remained 
within  the  Royal  circle  for  some  time — a  privilege  accorded  only  to  those  of 
the  highest  rank. 

Here  then  is  tbe  corpus  delicti.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  reported  to 
have  cordially  received  Cardinal  Manning  and  presented  him  to 
the  Queen,  “  who  received  him  most  graciously,”  and  allowed  him 
to  remain  “  for  some  time  within  the  Royal  circle.”  Whether 
indeed  there  was  not  a  grievance  in  the  fact  of  Cardinal  Manning 
being  invited  to  the  garden  party  at  all  is  a  previous  question  on 
which  Lord  Oranmore  did  not  apparently  think  it  discreet  to 
enter,  though  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  his  real  feeling  on  the 
subject.  But  there  he  drew  the  line.  If  there  is  a  time  to  keep 
silence  there  is  also  a  time  to  speak,  and  when  it  was  “  suggested  to 
him  ”  that  there  was  a  certain  impropriety  and  disrespect  to  the 
Queen  in  making  her  conduct  at  a  social  gathering  the  subject  of 
public  inquiry,  he  felt  it  impossible  as  a  good  subject  to  acquiesce  in 
so  superficial  a  view  of  his  duty.  Her  Majesty  is  the  sole  fountain 
of  honour  in  this  country,  and  Cardinal  Manning  has  accepted  a 
foreign  title  without  her  permission  ;  if  she  gives  any  sanction  to 
such  an  unconstitutional  procedure,  and  especially  in  this  indirect 
manner,  “it  might  be  supposed  that  she  had  some  sympathy 
with  the  views  held  by  Dr.  Manning,  but,  thank  God ! 
her  whole  life  showed  that  her  principles  were  in  unison 
with  the  Act  of  Settlement  and  with  the  principles  on  which 
her  throne  was  based.”  That  a  Sovereign’s  principles  should  be 
in  harmony  with  those  on  which  her  throne  is  based  is  natural 
enough,  but  we  must  confess  it  is  the  first  time  we  ever  heard  of 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  however  valuable  it  may  be  for  political 
purposes,  as  a  standard  of  theological  truth,  which  appears  to  be 
Lord  Oranmore’s  meaning.  To  be  sure,  applicants  for  curacies  do 
sometimes  advertise  that  “  their  principles  are  in  accordance  with 
the  Record  ”  or  “  the  Rock,"  which  sounds  a  little  odd,  but  still  the 
Record  and  the  Rock  are  organs  of  a  tolerably  cognizable  form  of 
theological  sentiment.  Perhaps  the  time  may  come,  at  all  events 
in  Ireland,  when  we  shall  see  clergymen  advertising  for  curacies  or 
livings  whose  “  principles  are  in  accordance  with  Lord  Oranmore 
and  the  Act  of  Settlement.”  It  would  be  at  least  a  sufficient 
guarantee,  it  his  lordship  rightly  interprets  that  Act,  that  they  are 
not  disposed  to  stand  any  tampering  with  Romanism.  Yet,  after 
all,  it  is  not  quite  clear  on  what  precise  ground  Lord  Oranmore 
objects  to  Cardinal  Manning  being  received  by  the  Queen.  It 
seemed  at  first  to  be  simply  because  he  is  a  Cardinal,  and  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  has  no  business  to  be  a  Cardinal,  while,  as  plain  Dr.  Man¬ 
ning,  he  would  have  no  claim  to  any  special  distinction.  But  there 
is  something  more  than  this.  The  late  Dr.  Murray,  though  he 
was  not  a  Cardinal,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  and  the 
titular  occupant  of  a  see  filled  by  a  duly  appointed  prelate  of  what 
was  then  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland,  deriving  his  dignity 
from  the  true  fountain  of  honour  and  not  from  the  Pope.  Y’etLord 
Oranmore  thinks  it  was  quite  proper  that  Archbishop  Murray 
should  be  honourably  distinguished  by  Her  Majesty,  as  in  fact  he 
was,  when  she  visited  Ireland  during  his  lifetime ;  “  his  views 
were  not  those  held  by  the  two  Cardinals  now  within  the  United 
Kingdom.”  There  are,  therefore,  Cardinals  and  Cardinals,  and  it 
may  be  very  suitable  for  the  Queen  to  “  converse  for  awhile  within 
the  Royal  circle  ”  with  a  Cardinal  who  does  not  share  Dr.  Man¬ 
ning’s  aspirations  about  “  conquering  heresy.”  This  view,  it  must 
be  allowed,  doe3  very  seriously  complicate  Her  Majesty’s  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  the  matter.  She  is  neither  to  receive  all  Roman  digni¬ 
taries  who  wish  to  pay  their  respects  to  her,  nor  to  reject  all  of 
them,  nor  to  please  herself  in  the  selection ;  but  is  bound  to  exercise 
a  kind  of  Papal  infallibility,  and  regulate  her  favours  according  to 
the  approximate  orthodoxy — which  at  best  can  only,  we  fear,  be  a 
very  imperfect  one — of  those  who  seek  to  approach  her  presence. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  the  Duke  of  Richmond  should  have 
begun  his  reply  to  Lord  Oranmore  by  a  protest  against  the 
impropriety  of  asking  questions  in  Parliament  about  the  private 


entertainments  of  members  of  the  Royal  Family.  But  impropriety 
was  merged  in  absurdity  when  it  was  shown  that  Lord  Oranmore’s 
alarm  was  as  groundless  as  it  was  irrational.  The  paragraph 
quoted  from  the  Weekly  Register  proved  to  be  a  mere  tissue  of 
mistakes.  The  Prince  of  Wales  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Cardinal  at  the  garden  party,  and  therefore  of  course  did  not 
shake  hands  with  him,  either  “  cordially  ”  or  otherwise,  or  present 
him  to  the  Queen.  And,  as  “  those  of  your  lordships  who  have 
the  honour  and  privilege  of  being  invited  to  the  garden  parties  at 
Chiswick  must  be  aware  ” — but  as  Lord  Oranmore  was  not  aware — 
“  there  is  no  such  thing  there  as  a  Royal  circle.”  It  was  impossible, 
therefore,  for  Cardinal  Manning  to  remain  either  for  a  long  or  a 
short  time  within  it.  Whether  indeed  Her  Majesty  did  really 
speak  to  his  Eminence  at  all  was  not  explained,  and  Lord  Oranmore 
did  not  venture  to  ask  any  further  questions.  A  more  complete 
break-down  of  a  foolish  story  it  might  have  seemed  difficult  to 
imagine.  Yet  Lord  Oranmore’s  blunders  turn  out  to  be  greater  even 
than  the  Duke  of  Richmond  was  aware  of.  Not  only  was  the 
paragraph  he  quoted  from  the  Weekly  Register  full  of  mistakes,  but 
it  was  not  a  statement  of  the  Weekly  Register  at  all  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  in  which  it  became  his  own  statement  when  he  had 
quoted  it.  And  so  the  high  Roman  Catholic  authority  and 
special  Papal  benediction  under  whose  shelter  the  account 
of  Cardinal  Manning’s  informal  recognition  was  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  British  public,  col¬ 
lapsed  as  completely  as  the  story  itself.  The  editor  of  the 
Register  writes  to  the  Times  to  complain,  not  without  reason,  that 
in  the  paragraph  read  by  Lord  Oranmore  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  which  we  have  reprinted  above,  the  critical  words,  “  says  the 
Church  Herald  of  Wednesday,"  were  omitted ;  so  that  the  story, 
however  fabulous  or  foolish,  which  so  greatly  disturbed  his  lord- 
ship’s  peace  of  mind,  came  “  not  from  a  Catholic  but  a  Protestant 
source.”  In  short,  the  Register  had  simply  extracted  a  paragraph 
from  an  Anglican  newspaper  without  making  itself  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  contents.  But  the  most 
curious  part  of  the  affair  remains  still  to  be  narrated.  Lord 
Oranmore,  not  content  with  this  double  exposure,  first  of  his  facts, 
and  then  of  the  authority  on  which  he  had  based  them,  returns  to 
the  charge  in  a  letter  to  the  Times,  the  ingenuous  simplicity  of 
which  proves  alike  his  good  faith  and  his  hopeless  incapacity  to 
understand  the  point  of  an  argument.  The  editor  of  the  Register 
had  complained  of  the  suppressio  veri  which  credited  him  with 
words  he  had  only  professed  to  cite  from  another  source.  Lord 
Oranmore  replies  that  the  extract  was  sent  him  in  writing,  and 
that,  being  500  miles  away  from  London,  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  reading  the  Weekly  Register.  Why  the  Post  Office  should  be 
unequal  to  the  task  of  carrying  a  newspaper  500  miles,  or  why,  if 
there  was  no  time  for  this,  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  obtain  a 
copy  on  his  return  to  town  of  the  journal  on  which  he  intended  to 
comment  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  does  not  explain.  The  fact  no 
doubt  was  that,  like  the  Irishman  who  “had  his  own  consent”  to 
a  proposed  agreement,  Lord  Oranmore  considered  that  the  para¬ 
graph  and  the  authorship  of  the  paragraph  proved  itself.  Nor  does 
he  seem  quite  convinced  to  the  contrary  yet.  Of  one  thing  he  is 
very  sure,  that  the  rumour  is  due  to  no  “  Protestant  source.”  On 
this  point  it  is  only  fair  both  to  him  and. to  our  readers  to  allow 
him  to  state  his  argument  for  himself: — 

The  editor  says  this  rumour  is  referable  not  to  a  Catholic  hut  a  Protestant 
source.  How  far  this  is  the  case  maybe  best  judged  from  the  following 
reference  to  the  Church  Herald  in  the  Tablet  of  Saturday  last.  The  Tablet 
quotes  from  the  Church  Herald  as  saying  that : — “  The  Church  Review  and 
Church  Times ”  (two  High  Church  papers)  “are  detestably  Liberal”; 
“  that  quite  recently  the  Church  Review  spoke  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishop 
of  Westminster  in  language  which,  coming  from  a  man  who  calls  himself  a 
Catholic  and  professes  to  believe  in  the  Church  as  an  institution  not  bounded 
by  the  waters  that  separate  England  from  the  Continent,  is  positively 
sickening”;  and  speaking  of  another  article  from  the  Church  Review,  it 
says  “  the  man  who  wrote  that,  whatever  his  profession,  must  at  heart  be  a 
Protestant.”  It  seems  plain  from  this  that  the  Church  Herald  is  not  “  a 
Protestant  source.” 

That  tbe  dispute  turned  solely  on  whether  the  Church  Herald  is 
or  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic  organ  does  not  seem  to  have 
occurred  to  Lord  Oranmore.  Whole  columns  of  abuse  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  and  Liberalism  cannot  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  a  Pro¬ 
testant  paper  in  the  only  sense  of  the  word  at  all  germane  to  the 
controversy — i.e.  that  it  is  not  a  Roman  Catholic  one. 

But  Lord  Oranmore  is  prudently  resolved  to  have  two  strings  to 
his  bow.  Though  he  considers  the  Church  Herald  as  good  a  Catholic 
authority  as  the  Weekly  Register,  he  will  not  give  up  the  latter. 
There  is  something  quite  touching  in  his  childlike  confidence  in 
the  accuracy  of  any  newspaper  paragraph  which  happens  to  catch 
his  eye.  Though  he  had  already  burnt  his  fingers  by  his  un¬ 
suspecting  faith  in  the  Register,  he  at  once  accepts  with  equal 
readiness  the  assurance  of  “the  Echo  of  Saturday  last”  that  the 
Weekly  Register  is  “  the  authorized  mouthpiece  of  Mgr.  Capel 
and  he  also  finds — whether  in  the  Echo  or  elsewhere  we  are  not 
informed — Mgr.  Capel’s  name  among  those  who  were  invited  to 
the  Prince's  garden  party,  without  apparently  its  even  being  stated 
that  he  went  to  it.  And  so,  putting  two  and  two  together,  Lord 
Oranmore  infers  that  Mgr.  Capel  was  responsible  for  the  insertion 
of  the  obnoxious  paragraph  about  Cardinal  Manning’s  reception  in 
his  “  authorized  mouthpiece,”  and,  “  considering  the  means  of  in¬ 
formation  he  possessed,”  by  having  been  invited  to  the  same  party 
himself,  must  have  known  that  it  was  untrue,  and  ought  to  have 
corrected  it  accordingly;  and  therefore  the  rumour  which  has 
caused  all  this  disturbance  was  due  to  a  Catholic  and  not  a  Pro¬ 
testant  source.  Q.E.D.  This  specimen  of  ratiocination  is  so  re- 
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markable  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  illustrate  it  by  an  hypo¬ 
thetical,  but  strictly  analogous,  example.  Itusedtobe  said  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  in  office — whether  correctly  or  not  does  not  matter— 
that  the  Daily  Telegraph  was  his  “  mouthpiece.”  Let  us  suppose 
then  that  the  Telegraph  had  quoted  from  the  last  week's  John 
Bull  some  very  silly  story  about  something  or  other  said  to  have 
occurred  at  a  ball  at  Marlborough  House,  to  which  it  appeared 
from  the  Court  Circular  that  Mr.  Gladstone  among  others  had^ 
been  invited,  and  that  this  story  had  become  the  subject  of 
popular  gossip  and  eventually  of  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  It  would  have  been  open  to  the  questioner  to  argue,  by 
Lord  Oranmore’s  system  of  logic — first,  that  the  Telegraph  was 
responsible  for  the  paragraph  inserted,  though  it  was  in  fact  given 
as  a  quotation  from  the  John  Bull ;  secondly,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  responsible  for  it,  as  the  Telegraph  was  his  organ;  thirdly, 
that  as  he  had  been  himself  invited  to  the  ball,  and  thus  had. 
“  the  means  of  information  ”  as  to  the  precise  accuracy  .of 
the  story,  he  must  be  held  to  have  personally  endorsed  it ; 
fourthly,  and  in  consequence  of  all  this,  that  the  rumour  was 
referable  to  a  Liberal  and  not  to  a  Conservative  source; 
and,  fifthly,  that  it  more  or  less  implicated  the  whole  Liberal 
party,  as  Lord  Oranmore  holds  the  Homan  Catholic  body  to  be 
implicated  in  the  “  considerable  authority  ”  of  the  statements  or 
citations  of  the  IVeehly  Register.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  offer 
any  criticism  on  this  notable  method  of  argumentation.  And  into 
the  particular  question  which  Lord  Oranmore  was  so  anxious  to 
raise  we  have  no  desire  to  follow  him,  partly  from  its  extreme  in¬ 
significance,  and  still  more  from  what  the  Duke  of  Richmond  not 
obscurely  characterized  as  its  extreme  impertinence.  It  is  not  our 
privilege  to  be  familiar  with  either  of  his  lordship’s  two  leading 
authorities,  the  TVeeldy  Register  and  Church  Herald.  But  to  judge 
from  the  specimens  of  their  contents  which  he  has  supplied,  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  to  choose  between  them.  The 
folly  of  borrowing  the  nonsensical  paragraph  which  has  proved  the 
source  of  such  gratuitous  heart-burnings  and  equally  gratuitous 
congratulations  was  only  second  to  the  more  egregious  folly  of 
constructing  it. 


COUNSEL’S  FEES  AND  DUTIES. 

AN  attempt  was  made,  when  the  Judicature  Act  was  lately 
uuder  consideration  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  raise  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  of  counsel's  fees.  It  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  the  House  would  listen  with  interest  to  such  a  dis¬ 
cussion  in  the  month  of  August,  even  if  the  occasion  of  raising  it 
had  been  more  appropriate.  But  it  will  be  open  to  Mr.  Norwood 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  next  Session,  and  the  whole  question  of  the 
remuneration,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  barristers  can  then  be 
thoroughly  examined.  It  may  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  evil 
mentioned  by  several  speakers  will  by  that  time  be  mitigated  by 
the  operation  of  the  Judicature  Act.  At  present,  as  was  truly 
said  by  Mr.  Gregory,  there  is  no  arrangement  existing  at  the 
Common  Law  Bar  by  which  the  services  of  barristers  can  be 
secured  in  the  eases  for  which  they  have  been  retained.  The  most 
important  and  lucrative  part  of  the  business  of  this  Bar  is  the  trial  of 
special-jury  cases  ;  and  instead  of  allowing  this  business  to  proceed 
throughout  the  legal  year,  it  has  been  limited  to  a  certain  number 
of  davs  after  Michaelmas,  Hilary,  and  Trinity  Terms.  In  order 
to  make  any  head  against  the  arrears  thus  accumulated,  it  was 
necessary  that  two  Judges  of  each  court  should  sit  with  juries 
during  the  short  period  allowed  for  the  sittings,  and  thus  there 
would  be  six  courts  sitting  at  the  same  time,  and  counsel  taking 
briefs  in  all  of  them.  But  if  the  sittings  had  been  held  in  term, 
as  well  as  after  term,  it  is  possible  that  three  courts  might  have 
sufficed.  In  term,  however,  the  courts  would  sit  in  banc,  and 
counsel  might  be  engaged  in  arguing  before  one  of  these  courts  at 
the  moment  when  his  presence  would  be  required  at  nisi  prius. 
Even  after  term  the  courts  have  sometimes  sat  in  banc,  and  besides 
the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  which  might  thus  form  eight  or  nine 
different  divisions,  there  were  the  Divorce  Court,  the  Privy 
Council,  and  the  House  of  Lords,  in  all  which  courts  the  same 
counsel  might  take  briefs.  In  the  Divorce  Court  especially  the 
counsel  of  most  repute  at  nisi  prius  have  been  habitually  employed, 
and  in  that  court  it  is  worth  while  to  pay  high  fees. 

This  abuse  is  of  comparatively  modern  growth.  Formerly, 
serjeants  were  attached  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and  Sir 
James  Scarlett  habitually  practised  in  the  Queen’s  Bench,  and  did 
not  leave  *it  without  a  special  fee.  But  recently  all  Queen’s 
Counsel  and  serjeants  have  taken  briefs  in  Queen’s  Bench,  Common 
Pleas,  and  Exchequer,  and  it  might  happen  that  the  same  counsel 
would  be  engaged  in  three  or  four  cases  at  the  same  moment.  The 
client  who  has  paid  a  leading  counsel’s  fee  has  at  least  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  that  counsel  cannot  appear  against  him,  and 
perhaps  that  counsel  opens  the  case  in  a  neat  little  speech,  and 
leaves  his  junior  to  examine  the  witnesses,  coming  back  after  a  time 
to  make  another  speech  on  the  effect  of  evidence  which  he  has  not 
heard.  In  important  cases  it  has  become  usual  to  employ  two 
leading  counsel,  so  that  one  of_  them  at  least  may  be  at  hand  when 
wanted. 

In  the  Courts  of  Chancery  this  evil  did  not  prevail  to  nearly  the 
same  extent,  because  it  was  usual  for  each  leading  counsel  to 
attach  himself  to  one  court  and  only  to  leave  it  on  a  special  fee. 
Unless,  therefore,  a  particular  counsel  happened  to  be  engaged 
before  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery  or  the  House  of  Lords  or 


Privv  Council,  he  was  nearly  sure  to  be  available  in  the  court  in 
which  he  habitually  practised.  At  least  we  may  say  that  there 
was  one  court  in  which  he  was  ordinarily  to  be  found,  whereas  when 
the  Common  Law  Courts  were  sitting  at  nisi  prius  with  special 
juries  there  were  six  courts  in  which  a  leading  counsel  was  equally 
likely  to  be  engaged.  Supposing  that  under  the  J udicature  Act 
either  six  courts  or  three  courts  sit  continuously  for  the  trial  of 
special  and  common  jury  cases,  it  might  be  expected  to  be  advan¬ 
tageous  to  leading  counsel  as  well  as  to  suitors  that  these  counsel 
should  attach  themselves  to  particular  courts.  According  to  the 
Irish  dictum,  a  man  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  once  unless  he  is  a 
bird.  In  the  interest  of  the  Bar  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  love 
of  litigation  which  commonly  possesses  Englishmen  should  be 
checked  bv  difficulties  as  to  securing  the  services  of  counsel.  The 
system  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  may  suit  the  interest  of 
a  few  leading  counsel,  but  it  injures  the  great  majority  of 
the  Bar  by  discouraging  the  public.  The  uncertainty  of  the 
law  is  bad  enough  without  superadding  uncertainty  whether  the 
lawyer  whom  you  have  instructed  will  appear  to  conduct  your 
case.  The  limitation  of  sittings  at  Westminster  and  Guild¬ 
hall  to  a  fixed  number  of  days  after  term  was  intended 
to  prevent  their  interfering  with  the  Assizes.  But  under  the 
Judicature  Act  continuous  sittings  may  be  held,  and  if  enough 
Judges  can  be  found,  these  sittings  may  go  on  contem¬ 
poraneously  with  the  Assizes,  and  in  that  case  counsel  will 
be  obliged  to  choose  between  them.  Under  the  system  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  trials  by  jury  in  London,  except  in  the 
Divorce  Court,  have  ceased  by  the  ioth  of  July,  by  which 
time  both  Judges  and  counsel  had  engagements  at  the  Assizes,  but 
under  the  new  system  it  may  be  possible  to  hold  sittings  at  West¬ 
minster  or  Guildhall,  or  both,  for  at  least  a  month  longer.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  increased  facilities  will  increase  business,  and  the 
wonder  is  that  the  legal  profession,  in  its  own  interest,  did  not 
carry  this  reform  years  ago.  Within  the  last  fortnight  cases  which 
belong  properly  to  London,  or  at  least  which  do  not  belong  pro¬ 
perly  to  Surrey,  have  been  tried  at  Croydon,  and  although  there  is 
no  limit  except  human  weakness  to  the  time  to  which  these  Assizes 
might  be  protracted,  yet  experience  has  usually  shown  that  the 
reluctance  of  Judges,  counsel,  and  juries  to  enter  upon  long  cases 
increases  rapidly  after  the  middle  of  August.  One  of  the  J udges 
takes  the  criminal  cases  and  the  common  juries,  and  the  other 
Judge  takes  the  special  juries;  but  when  the  former  Judge  has 
finished  his  work,  he  helps  the  latter,  and  it  is  then  announced  that 
parties  must  be  ready  to  try  their  special  jury  cases  in  either  court. 
The  effect  of  this  often  is  that,  when  a  case  is  called  on  in  one 
court,  the  counsel  engaged  in  it  is  engaged  also  in  the  other  court, 
and  he  hands  over  his  brief  to  some  other  counsel  of  perhaps 
less  experience,  who  has  no  knowledge  of  the  case  beforehand. 
Counsel  are  not  to  blame  for  this,  but  it  is  not  less  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  the  client,  and  it  arises  from  the  general  desire  of 
Bench  and  Bar  to  finish  the  business  and  get  away  for  a  holiday. 
Thus  cases  are  tried  hurriedly  in  August  which  might  have  been 
deliberately  tried  in  June  or  July. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  better  arrangements  maybe  possible  under 
the  new  system.  The  interest  both  of  the  public  and  of  the  Bar 
requires  that  counsel  should  not  undertake  busines.  to  which  it  is 
not  reasonably  probable  they  will  be  able  to  give  attention.  Some 
application  to  the  Common  Law  Bar  of  the  Chancery  practice  of 
choosing  a  court  and  keeping  to  it  would  seem  feasible.  But  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  change  will  be  carried  beyond  that.  Mr.  Nor¬ 
wood’s  proposal  to  place  the  relations  between  barristers  and  clients 
on  the  footing  of  contract  would  be  intensely  unpopular  with  the 
former,  and  they  are  a  very  influential  body.  A  leading  counsel 
might  properly  say  that  he  would  do  his  best  for  his  various  clients, 
but  could  guarantee  nothing.  Even  under  the  best  arrangements 
he  might  be  arguing  before  a  court  in  banc  at  the  moment  of  a  case 
in  which  he  was  briefed  coming  on  at  nisi  pr  ius.  He  might  calcu¬ 
late  that  the  one  case  would  end  before  the  other  case  began  ;  but 
it  might  not,  and  if  a  contract  existed  between  him  and  his  client,, 
he  would  be  liable  for  whatever  damage  might  be  ascribed  to  his 
absence.  Under  the  present  system  clients,  or  at  least  attorneys, 
know  the  risks  they  run,  and  if  they  prefer  the  chance  of  a  great 
man  to  the  certainty  of  a  small  man,  they  can  only  blame  them¬ 
selves  for  disappointment.  A  further  complaint  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  a  practice  by  which  the  clerks  of  leading 
counsel  let  attorneys  know  when  they  consider  the  fees  marked  on 
their  masters’  briefs  inadequate.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the 
rule  that  counsel  is  bound  to  accept  any  fee  is  unpractical.  Even 
if  a  client  could  compel  a  counsel  to  work  for  a  small  fee,  he  could 
not  compel  him  to  work  well,  and  besides,  counsel,  as  well  as 
other  men,  have  to  maintain  themselves  and  families.  In  important 
cases,  indeed,  high  fees  are  seldom  grudged,  but  intense  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  is  felt  when  the  fee  has  been  paid  and  the  counsel  does  not 
turn  up.  If  the  case  was  lost  in  his  absence,  the  client  will 
believe  that  it  was  lost  because  of  his  absence,  and  would 
bring  an  action  against  him  if  the  law  allowed  it.  It 
was  properly  remarked  by  Mr.  Russell  Gurney  in  this  debate 
that  counsel  cannot  be  blamed  for  the  consequences  of  having  what 
is  called  a  second  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or  Ex¬ 
chequer,  to  which  a  case  may  be  transferred  at  a  moment’s  notice 
from  the  first  court.  This  practice  is  similar  to  that  which  is 
adopted  in  order  to  finish  business  expeditiously  on  circuit,  and  it 
has  been  adopted  in  London  as  the  only  mode  of  making  any  im¬ 
pression  within  the  allotted  time  on  the  arrears  of  work.  No  doubt 
its  adoption  shows  insensibility  to  some  considerations  which  suitors 
naturally  think  important,  and  they  would  have  to  console  them- 
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selves  as  they  best  could  under  the  loss  of  a  selected  counsel  by 
the  reflection  that  it  is  the  fortune  of  war,  and  that  these  things 
may  happen  to  all  alike.  But  when  it  is  urged  that  a  counsel 
ought  to  confine  himself,  say,  to  the  Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  he 
might  answer  that  it  is  equally  impossible  to  be  in  two  places  at 
once  as  to  be  in  six.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Russell  Gurney's  speech 
that  when  he  was  young  and  in  an  age  which,  in  a  very  figurative 
sense  of  the  word,  may  be  called  golden,  he  understood  that  a  bar¬ 
rister  was  bound  to  take  any  fee  marked  on  his  brief.  There  was 
then,  he  says,  nothing  like  bargaining  for  fees.  We  apprehend, 
however,  that  it  was  always  open  to  the  clerk  of  a  counsel  of  esta¬ 
blished  reputation  to  intimate  to  the  attorney  who  sent  a  brief  to 
his  master’s  chambers  his  dissatisfaction  at  the  size  of  the  figure 
endorsed  upon  it.  When  Mr.  Russell  Gurney  was  young,  he,  like 
other  voung  men,  was  probably  willing  to  do  business  for  moderate 
fees,  and  the  only  rule  with  which  he  would  come  in  contact  would 
be  that  which  fixes  a  minimum  fee.  Thus  a  counsel  may  without 
the  intervention  of  an  attorney  take  a  brief  from  a  prisoner  in  the 
dock,  but  he  must  have  a  fee  with  it,  and  the  usual  minimum  is 
one  guinea.  Yet  there  are  or  were  occasions  in  civil  practice  on 
which  counsel  might  take  half-a-guinea,  and  in  some  ages  and 
countries  fees  have  been  paid  in  kind,  as  by  a  fat  goose 
or  a  basket  of  fruit.  The  whole  subject  of  counsel’s  fees 
was  examined  a  few  years  ago  by  Mr.  Kennedy  in  arguing 
in  support  of  his  claim  against  the  lady  who  was  at 
one  time  known  as  Mrs.  Swinfen,  and  he  produced  from  early 
times  examples  of  bargaining  for  fees,  or  something  very  like  it, 
and  also  judicial  opinions  in  favour  of  the  liability  of  counsel  who 
did  not  perform  agreed  services.  But  in  giving  judgment  against 
Mr.  Kennedy’s  claim,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Erie  declared  that  in  the 
records  of  the  law  there  is  no  trace  whatever  either  that  an  advo¬ 
cate  has  ever  maintained  a  suit  against  his  client  for  his  fees  in 
litigation,  or  a  client  against  an  advocate  for  breach  of  a  contract 
to  advocate,  and  he  placed  the  reason  of  the  law  which  he  thus 
declared  on  very  high  ground  indeed.  If,  he  said,  the  law  allowed 
the  advocate  to  make  a  contract  of  hiring  and  service,  it  may  be 
that  his  mind  would  be  lowered,  and  that  his  performance  would 
be  guided  by  the  words  of  his  contract  rather  than  by  principles  of 
duty.  The  same  ground  was  taken  in  a  more  recent  case  by  the 
late  Lord  Justice  Gift'ard,  who  hoped  never  to  see  the  day  when  a 
counsel  coming  into  court  to  enforce  his  claim  for  fees  against  the 
client  would  be  successful.  This  view  is  held  by  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  judges  and  barristers,  and  Parliament  is  not  very  likely  to 
disregard  it.  But  if  it  is  to  prevail,  the  public  may  at  least  ask 
that  the  best  possible  arrangements  may  be  made  for  enabling 
barristers  to  attend  to  cases  in  which  they  accept  briefs. 


LAW  AND  CRIME  IN  THE  FAR  WEST. 

rTIHE  trial  of  certain  high  dignitaries  of  the  Mormon  Church  for 
JL  the  memorable  massacre  at  the  Mountain  Meadow  reminds 
us  of  the  marvellous  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  last 
twenty  years  in  what  used  to  be  called  the  “Far  West”  of  the 
Union.  The  Far  West  is  now  “  the  Midland  Counties.”  There 
are  still  vast  stretches  of  prairie  that  await  their  reclaimers,  although 
the  buffaloes  that  used  to  graze  them  in  countless  herds  are  being 
scared  away  to  their  remote  outskirts.  There  is  still  a  great  extent 
of  barren  mountain  and  salt-strewn  desert  which  will  probably  never 
be  made  productive  unless  the  mountains  prove  metalliferous.  But 
all  the  way  from  the  thickly  settled  States  of  the  East  to  the  Pacific 
seaboard  there  extends  a  chain  of  flourishing  and  comparatively 
respectable  communities,  which  is  being  linked  up  more  closely 
year  after  year.  The  great  continent  has  its  “  Midland  Line,”  too, 
and  the  city  of  the  Mormons  on  the  Salt  Lake  may  be  said  to  be 
its  central  terminus.  Uncle  Sam  has  stretched  out  his  long  and 
muscular  arm  and  laid  down  his  powerful  hand  upon  Brigham 
Young  and  his  industrious  flock.  Pushing  Gentiles  have  esta¬ 
blished  stores,  counting-houses,  and  warehouses  in  the  very  midst 
of  the  harems  of  the  Peculiar  People.  A  strong  garrison  in  an 
entrenched  camp  enforces  the  authority  of  a  Gentile  Governor,  and 
State  tribunals  which  take  their  instructions  from  Washington  act 
independently  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Prophet,  and  empanel  juries 
who  sift  evidence  more  or  less  impartially.  The  reign  of  fanatical 
terrorism  is  at  an  end,  and  not  only  are*  the  roads  made  tolerably 
safe,  but  half-forgotten  outrages  are  brought  up  for  judgment,  the 
prescription  of  long  immunity  notwithstanding.  A  few  years 
ago  extravagant  possibilities  of  this  kind  were  naturally  never 
taken  into  account.  Strong  in  the  revelation  they  professed  to 
believe,  stronger  still  in  their  absolute  isolation,  the' Mormons  did 
precisely  what  seemed  right  in  their  own  eyes.  This  Mountain 
Meadow  massacre  was  a  natural  fruit  of  the  jealous  and  revenge¬ 
ful  policy  that  turned  the  popular  sentiment  to  its  own  account, 
Brigham.  Young  is  said  to  have  cleared  himself  of  direct  complicity 
in  it, but,  notwithstanding  the  divinity  of  his  mission,  he  had  neither 
the  authority  to  prevent  it  nor  the  power  to  punish  the  culprits. 
The  “  persecution  ”  of  their  neighbours  in  the  border  States  had 
already  compelled  the  Saints  to  shift  their  quarters.  They  pioneered 
a  new  track  through  a  country  where  water  was  scarce  and  wild 
Indians  plentiful.  Skeletons  of  men,  horses,  and  oxen  marked  the 
lines  that  must  be  followed  by  immigrants  from  the  Union.  Un¬ 
flagging  industry,  stimulated  by  spiritual  enthusiasm,  had  assured 
the  success  of  the  new  settlement  in  the  wilderness.  But  its  very 
success  threatened  the  newly-won  security  of  its  founders,  and 
the  restless  Western  men  who  had  forced  'the  Mormons  to  move 


on  began  to  follow  with  their  families  and  substance.  Not 
without  reason  the  Saints  began  to  be  seriously  uneasy  lest 
they  might  be  crowded  out  a  second  time  if  this  sort  of 
thing  went  on.  So,  hearing  that  an  unusually  numerous 
company  of  the  enemy  had  started  from  Arkansas,  and 
might  be  shortly  expected  on  the  Salt  Lake,  they  resolved 
to  make  a  signal  example.  “  Bishop  ”  Lee,  who  has  just 
had  to  stand  a  trial,  was  supposed  to  have  charged  himself  with 
the  execution  of  the  enterprise.  We  learn  that  the  jury  have 
been  unable  to  agree  on  a  verdict,  so  we  have  no  right  to  as¬ 
sume  his  guilt ;  but  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  main  facts  of 
the  massacre.  Whoever  was  responsible  for  it  managed  it  well, 
according  to  the  practice  of  sabage  frontier  warfare.  The  camp  of 
the  unlucky  emigrants  was  surrounded  in  the  night.  There  was 
a  simultaneous  onslaught  on  all  sides  by  Mormons  in  Indian  dis¬ 
guise,  with  genuine  Indian  allies.  Many  of  the  defenders  were 
shot  down  and  scalped  offhand ;  the  rest  surrendered  on  the 
promise  of  quarter,  a  promise  which  was  only  kept  so  far  as  the 
youngest  children  were  concerned.  This  was  in  September  1857, 
and  ever  since  that  time  the  horrible  affair  has  been  common  talk, 
although  rumours  and  gossip  had  been  gradually  dissipating  them¬ 
selves  in  the  vague  atmosphere  of  myth  and  tradition.  The  old 
inhabitants  who  were  supposed  to  have  played  the  leading  parts 
in  the  atrocity  seemed  likely  to  go  down  to  their  graves  in  peace, 
after  having  lived  in  that  halo  of  local  notoriety  which  is  tanta¬ 
mount  to  general  respect  where  the  police  had  so  long  been  a  cipher. 
Unfortunately  for  them,  however,  California  had  meanwhile  be¬ 
come  respectable  in  a  different  way,  and  had  adopted  the  law- 
abiding  prejudices  of  the  Eastern  States,  while  running  them  hard 
in  the  matter  of  the  accumulation  of  riches.  The  manufacturers 
and  merchants  of  the  one  coast  reached  out  a  hand  to  the 
merchants,  gold-diggers,  and  grain-growers  of  the  other,  and 
sought  investments  and  openings  for  their  superfluous  dollars  in 
developing  intercourse  by  inter-oceanic  railways.  Brigham  Young, 
with  his  accustomed  shrewdness,  made  the  best  of  the  inevitable, 
took  a  lucrative  contract  on  the  line,  and  helped  to  make  the  rail¬ 
way.  But  the  result  is  that  the  cities  of  refuge  for  roughs, 
rowdies,  and  fanatics  have  been  brought  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  laws  and  military  forces  of  the  Union ;  and  a 
growing  sense  of  insecurity  among  those  whose  hands  have  hitherto 
been  turned  against  every  one  offers  materially  increased  guarantees 
for  the  general  safety  of  life  and  property. 

It  is  not  only,  nor  even  chiefly,  in  Utah  that  the  consequences  of 
this  new  state  of  things  have  become  apparent.  With  the  peculiar 
spiritual  privileges  which  they  claimed,  and  the  convenient  flexibility 
of  their  perverted  consciences,  the  Mormons  could  be  unscrupulous 
and  truculent  enough  when  it  was  a  question  of  discouraging  in¬ 
trusion  on  their  territory,  or  interference  with  their  cherished  mono¬ 
polies  of  money-making.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  only  asked  to  be  left 
alone,  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  members  of  the  extreme 
sect  of  the  Banites,  they  were  the  last  men  to  indulge  in  bloody 
tavern  brawls  or  to  draw  their  six-shooters  on  inoffensive  strangers. 
It  was  very  different  in  the  mountain  villages  which  sprang 
up  so  rapidly  into  towns  in  these  mining  districts.  There  the 
measure  of  respect  accorded  to  prominent  citizens  was  literally 
proportioned  to  the  number  and  quality  of  the  murders  they 
had  perpetrated.  “  Mark  Twain  ”  knew  the  country  well,  and 
we  believe  that  he  may  be  generally  trusted  when  he  is  talking 
seriously  of  its  condition.  He  tells  us  that  the  first  five-and- 
twenty  persons  buried  in  the  graveyard  of  Virginia  City  had  all 
been  assassinated,  and  that  no  one  of  the  assassins  had  ever  been 
brought  to  justice.  Aspiring  yoimg  men  had  to  “  make  their 
proofs,”  like  hangers-on  of  the  Court  of  France  in  the  times  of  the 
Teague  and  the  Fronde.  The  sheriffs,  the  State  marshals, 
and  the  local  policemen  used  to  go  “  on  the  shoot,”  like 
anybody  else,  and  chivalry  went  no  further  than  giving  the 
intended  victim  “  a  show  ” — that  is  to  say,  a  warning  before  firing. 
There  were  professional  bullies  who  boasted  of  the  honourable  scars 
from  pistol  shots  and  knife  stabs  which  seamed  their  persons ; 
who  went  from  one  drinking  bar  to  another,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
ready  to  provoke  the  quarrels  that  might  add  to  their  bloody 
laurels,  it  was  said  that  an  ordinarily  prudent  man  when  he  was 
drawn  into  a  casual  chat  with  a  stranger  always  kept  his  hand  on 
the  revolver  in  his  pocket,  that  he  might  anticipate  any  suspicious 
movement  of  his  interlocutor.  As  it  happened,  too,  the  most  law¬ 
less  communities  in  the  world  were  the  richest  in  valuable  portable 
property.  When  violent  deaths  were  matters  of  daily  occurrence, 
and  when  lucky  miners  carried  their  bags  of  gold  dust  or 
their  piles  of  dollars  on  their  persons,  crimes  that  went  un¬ 
punished  and  almost  unremarked  must  constantly  have  been 
prompted  by  sheer  cupidity.  Naturally  this  state  of  things  got  so 
desperately  bad  that  it  helped  to  cure  itself.  The  steadier  and 
more  sensible  men  who  were  making  money,  when  they  found 
they  could  count  neither  on  keeping  it  nor  on  living  to  enjoy 
it,  began  to  form  themselves  into  Committees  of  “  Regulators  ”  ; 
and,  as  might  have  been  expected,  once  launched  in  that  direction, 
they  were  easily  led  to  overshoot  the  mark.  On  hasty  charges, 
men  were  tried,  sentenced,  and  summarily  lynched  for  offences 
of  which  they  were  subsequently  proved  to  be  innocent ; 
and  the  last  state  of  things  threatened  to  be  even  worse  than 
the  first,  for  it  was  easier  to  keep  clear  of  revolvers  and  bowie- 
knives  than  of  suspicions  and  malicious  tongues.  But  gradually 
good  grew  out  of  the  evil,  and,  in  spite  of  frequent  miscarriages  of 
justice,  a  rude  system  of  repression  was  steadily  improved 
into  something  more  trustworthy.  It  was  a  great  step  towards 
the  establishment  of  order  when,  under  the  rigorous  proceedings  of 
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its  local  Regulators,  San  Francisco  ceased  to  be  a  sanctuary 
of  crime.  It  set  the  example  to  smaller  cities  in  California,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  Arizona,  and  checks  were  in  most  places 
set  to  criminal  license  when  the  population  attained  a  certain  figure. 
The  establishment  of  through  railway  communication  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  give  an  impulse  to  this  process  of  social 
regeneration,  and  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  law.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  in  spite  of  the  branch  railway  lines  which  follow 
the  course  of  discoveries  of  the  precious  metals,  the  distances 
are  still  great  that  divide  outlying  settlements  from  towns  that 
may  be  called  orderly.  But  troops  can  be  moved  easily  from 
place  to  place ;  garrisons  have  been  established  from  which  parties 
or  flying  columns  can  be  detached  at  any  moment ;  and  in  the 
event  of  the  perpetration  of  any  flagrant  crime,  the  telegraph  is 
there  to  stop  the  criminal. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  surest  sign  of  permanent  improvement  is 
the  confidence  with  which  capital  is  invested  in  undertakings  that 
are  best  superintended  by  the  owners.  In  the  infancy  of  mining 
ventures,  lucky  diggers  used  to  carry  their  lives  in  their  hands,  and 
hide  the  prizes  they  had  drawn  either  on  their  claims  or  about 
their  persons.  Now  joint-stock  enterprise  has  very  much  super¬ 
seded  individual  efforts.  Whole  ranges  of  mountain  are  under¬ 
mined,  and  pierced  for  miles  in  all  directions  with  labyrinths  of 
shafts  and  galleries.  Millions  of  dollars  are  laid  out  on  roads, 
railways,  and  tramways,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mining  produce, 
and  thousands  of  acres  of  forest  land  are  being  cleared  to  get  fuel 
for  the  smelting  furnaces  and  timber  for  propping  the  galleries  and 
adits.  Great  undertakings  of  this  kind  necessarily  attract  a  variety 
of  traders  of  all  sorts  who  are  making  money  fast,  and  these  men, 
having  lives  to  be  careful  of  and  property  to  protect,  exert 
their  influence  on  the  side  of  order.  The  local  journals  have 
to  write  for  a  public  opinion  which  is  setting  its  face  against 
rowdyism,  and  if  the  agents  of  the  law  mean  to  stand  well  with 
their  superiors  at  headquarters,  they  must  distinguish  themselves 
by  their  vigorous  dealing  with  desperadoes.  With  the  exception 
of  the  roughs  and  criminals,  the  only  people  who  have  to  com¬ 
plain  of  these  changes  are  the  Indians.  The  children  of  the  braves 
who  used  to  go  annually  on  the  war  path  have  been  hunted  down 
with  the  buffaloes  by  which  they  once  lived.  Where  they  have  not 
shifted  their  hunting-grounds  into  regions  where  the  white  miners 
follow  them  up  perseveringly,  they  have  dwindled  into  bands  of 
degraded  ragamuffins,  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  the  townships, 
and  ready  to  sell  themselves  or  their  families  for  firewater.  This 
steady  process  of  extermination  may  be  indefensible  on  grounds  of 
natural  justice,  but  undoubtedly  it  is  advantageous  to  the  whites  who 
are  replacing  the  Red  Men.  In  place  of  staggering  along  under  a 
ponderous  rifle  looking  out  for  signs  of  Indians,  and  setting  the 
watches  after  a  hard  day’s  work  when  he  lay  down  to  a  broken 
sleep  behind  a  breastwork  of  waggon-wheels,  the  settler  may  now 
take  his  ticket  by  train,  and  buy  his  stock  when  he  draws  near  his 
destination.  He  may  put  up  with  the  jolting  of  a  roughly-made 
line  now  that  he  only  recognizes  by  their  names  on  the  station- 
boards  the  notorious  “  Bloody  Bluffs  ”  and  “  Smoky  Forks  ”  where 
so  many  of  his  venturesome  predecessors  were  slaughtered  and 
scalped.  The  Americans  may  well  regret  if  tardy  justice  fails  to 
overtake  the  authors  of  the  atrocious  massacre  at  the  Mountain 
Meadow ;  but  at  all  events  they  may  comfort  themselves  by  re¬ 
membering  that  the  punishment  of  the  criminals  is  no  longer 
needed  as  a  warning. 


POETICAL  PADDING. 

THE  world  has  witnessed  many  strange  epidemics.  Some  have 
been  disorders  of  the  mind,  some  have  affected  only  the  body. 
Sneezing,  dancing,  and  fasting  have  been  diseases  as  virulent  and 
as  infectious  as  smallpox  or  scarlatina.  Those  who  are  learned  in 
such  matters  observe  how  sometimes,  without  any  apparent  cause, 
one  malady  breaks  out  with  peculiar  force,  and  sometimes  another. 
Now  it  is  cholera,  now  it  is  suicidal  mania.  At  one  conjuncture 
influenza,  at  another  infanticide,  regulates  the  increase  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Sometimes  milder  symptoms  prevail.  Influenza  becomes  a 
cold  in  the  head.  Murder  is  mitigated  into  wife-beating,  and  the 
man  who  at  one  period  would  give  way  to  fits  of  uncontrollable 
ferocity  at  another  sighs  forth  his  soul  in  doggrel.  We  appear  to 
be  passing  through  a  visitation  of  the  scribbling  mania.  It  has 
frequently  attacked  the  world  before.  Swift  and  Pope  noticed  its 
prevalence  in  their  day.  A  violent  form  of  the  complaint  is  men¬ 
tioned  by  the  classic  poets.  But  never  probably  in  the  world’s 
history  has  it  assumed  such  alarming  proportions  as  at  present. 
Hecker’s  German  method  would  be  needed  to  do  it  full  justice. 
A  man  who  recently  committed  murder  and  has  been  reprieved 
was  pronounced  to  have  suffered  from  the  “madness  of  conceit”; 
and  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  point  to  this  melancholy  example  as 
showing  what,  if  not  nipped  in  the  bud,  even  the  most  innocent  of 
valentine  writers  may  eventually  reach.  The  man  who  would 
make  a  pun  would,  as  everybody  has  heard  on  high  authority,  pick 
a  pocket ;  and  the,  man  who  once  discovers  the  affinities  existing 
between  love  and  dove,  rove  and  above,  may,  if  not  treated  with 
sufficient  promptitude,  finally  owe  his  forfeited  life  to  the  turning 
of  a  medical  phrase. 

The  editors  of  magazines  incur  a  serious  responsibility  when 
they  admit  such  poetry  as  that  which  now  abounds  in  their  pages. 
They  minister  encouragement  to  minds  diseased.  A  large  number 
of  otherwise  estimable  people  seem  to  labour  under  the  necessity  of 


putting  their  thoughts  into  metre.  Perhaps  we  should  not  say 
their  “  thoughts.”  Thoughts  are  what  their  compositions  most 
want.  They  put  nonsense  into  rhyme,  if  they  can,  or  else 
into  blank  verse,  and,  not  content  with  this  fatal  step,  further 
insist  on  rushing  into  print.  It  is  a  fact  that  many  people  who 
cannot  write  intelligible  prose  are  able  to  make  verse,  intelligible  or 
not,  and  their  mania  for  seeing  it  in  type  is  such  that  _  long  and 
repeated  applications  of  cooling  sentences  like  “  Declined  with 
thanks  ”  will  not  appease  the  fever  in  their  blood.  The  magazines 
of  this  month  offer  a  fair  test  of  the  severity  and  widespread  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  present  epidemic.  The  actual  number  and  condition  of 
those  infected  are  statistics  which  could  only  be  furnished  by  ob¬ 
taining  the  average  of  many  editorial  waste-paper  baskets ;  but 
some  light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  by  an  examination  of  such  a 
poem  as  that  contributed  to  London  Society  under  the  name  of 
“  May,”  in  which  the  unfortunate  gentleman  attacked  lays  the  blame 
on  another.  He  puts  Adam’s  excuse  in  this  form : — 

Must  I  then  write  a  poem  ?  I  sigh  at 
The  fate  that  I  cannot  refuse  ; 

For  it’s  May  that  has  issued  her  fiat 
To  my  very  incompetent  muse. 

Agreeing  entirely  with  the  gentleman  in  this  modest  estimate  of  his 
poetical  talents,  we  observe  as  we  read  that  he  must  still  be  labour¬ 
ing  under  an  incipient  form  of  the  disease,  for  he  modestly  allows 
that  he  talks  “  Just  like  a  pedagogue  glum,”  and  further  complains 
that  his  verses  won’t  flow,  that  they  are  “  unoriginal  and  tame,” 
that  the  metre  is  “halting  and  slow,  love,  the  sentiment  silly 
and  tame”;  in  all  which  we  fully  acquiesce.  We  cannot  but 
commend  the  critical  insight  he  exhibits.  He  measures  his  own 
abilities  so  justly  that  we  feel  astonished  that  he  allowed  his  better 
promptings  to  be  overruled.  Why  should  verses  of  whose  defects  he  is 
so  well  aware  have  been  sent  for  publication,  and  not  consigned  to 
the  fireplace?  After  two  stanzas  of  modest  complaint,  reason 
totters  on  her  throne.  The  poet  has  worked  himself  into  the 
fine  frenzy  required,  and  at  length  exclaims : — 

Well,  I’ll  hammer 
My  brains  till  I  hit  on  a  way. 

Ah  !  I  see  it. 

What  he  sees  does  not  transpire.  Whatever  it  is,  it  inspires  this 
verse : — 

But — you  think  me  a  croaker.  Confess  it. 

Come,  we’ll  price  and  dispose  of  you,  eh  ? 

Let’s  unite  our  craniuins  and  guess  it. 

The  price  and  the  buyer  of  May. 

By  the  cyclopean  process  indicated  above  he  contrives  to  forge  at 
length,  with  a  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  no  fewer 
than  1 12  lines,  many  of  which  are  quite  equal  to  these  specimens ; 
concluding  at  last  with  the  not  surprising  information  that 
May  is  yawning  terribly.  He  dismisses  her  and  himself  with 
the  wish  that  her  life  may  prove  “  one  infinite  dawn  ” — a  wish  of 
which  we  fail  to  catch  the  full  significance.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
poet  who  finds  himself  obliged  this  month  to  sing  against  his 
muse’s  will.  A  writer  in  Blackivood  confesses,  like  the  gentleman 
with  the  “  very  incompetent  muse,”  to  a  deficient  inspiration.  He 
has  no  wish  to  tune  the  lyre.  But,  like  those  who  sat  of  old  by 
the  waters  of  Babylon,  a  song  is  required  of  him.  A  mysterious 
influence  is  upon  him.  He  must  comply.  Having  complied,  he 
must  print ;  yet  he  sadly  complains  that  his  “  harp  hath  many  a 
broken  string,  and  few  that  keep  the  measure  ” ;  concluding  with 
pathetic  diffidence : — 

Defter  hands  fit  lay 

For  thine  ear  must  borrow ; 

Mine  are  weak  and  chill  to-day 
And  will  he  cold  to-morrow. 

Forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  we  trust  the  poet  purchased  a 
thick  pair  of  gloves  against  this  anticipated  accession  of  manual 
frigidity. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  some  of  our  periodical  poets  owe 
their  acceptance  by  editors  to  the  obscurity  of  their  language. 
Mystery  is,  as  we  know,  a  great  element  in  majesty.  The  un¬ 
known  is  always  magnificent.  There  are  people  who  pay  involun¬ 
tary  respect  to  what  they  cannot  understand.  They  think  that 
hidden  meaning  lurks  behind  the  veil  of  an  entangled  sentence. 
On  this  principle  much  of  the  verse  before  us  has  evidently  been 
selected.  In  the  Cornliill ,  for  example,  there  is  a  short  poem — and 
let  us  observe,  once  for  all,  that  we  use  the  word  “  poem  ”  here 
and  elsewhere,  so  to  speak,  without  prejudice— which  is  entitled 
“  Morning,”  and  having  read  it  more  than  once,  we  still  fail  to 
apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  last  stanza.  In  fact,  we  cannot 
parse  it : — 

Day  is  on  us.  Dreams  are  dumb. 

Thought  has  light  for  neighbour 
Room !  the  rival  giants  come — 

Lo,  the  Sun  and  Labour. 

In  days  gone  by  the  sun  and  labour  were  very  good  friends ;  they 
were,  in  fact,  almost  inseparable.  No  rivalry  between  them  existed ; 
and  so  far,  unless  they  have  been  affected  very  recently  by  Trade- 
Unionism,  wre  have  no  reason  to  fear  any  competition  outside  the 
lines  before  us.  But  if  this  little  piece  of  solar  economy  is  afforded 
in  the  Comhill,  it  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  what  in  other 
places  we  read  about  the  moon.  One  gentleman,  wdiom  the  pre¬ 
vailing  epidemic  seems  to  have  visited  with  unusual  severity,  de¬ 
clares  that  our  satellite  was  specially  created  to  he  witness  of  his 
love  and  because  his  life  is  cold.  He  thus  addresses  her : — 

O  Moon,  gentle  friend,  of  all  this 
Thou  knowest  alone. 
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A  strange  assertion  when  we  consider  that,  unless  two  persons  at 
least  were  in  the  secret,  thei  e  could  have  been  very  little  for  ex¬ 
clusive  lunar  information.  But  this  poet  goes  further.  Apparently 
he  has  himself  visited  the  moon.  He  describes  in  glowing  language 
the  treasures  stored  in  her  caves : — The  sweetest  wild  attars  of 
love  which  the  rose  of  the  heart  can  afford.”  All  the  treasures  of 
love,  including  no  doubt  the  store  of  attar  of  roses  laid  up  in  the 
moon,  will  one  day  he  cast  upon  the  floor  of  heaven  in  a  heap,  and 
the  writer  selfishly  intends,  as  he  informs  us,  to  pick  what  is 
best,  stepping  forth  “  from  the  bands  of  the  blest,”  and  “  not 
alone  ” ;  but  at  this  point  the  sentiment  so  closely  approaches  pro¬ 
fanity  that  we  must  desist  from  further  quotation ;  only  observing, 
that  while  we  give  the  writer  every  credit  for  the  honesty  with 
which  he  avows  his  greedy  intentions,  we  cannot  but  observe  with 
surprise  that  his  poem  is  published  in  Good  Words.  For  further 
information  regarding  the  moon  we  turn  to  another  poem.  It  may 
be  found  in  Tinsley,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  she  scorns  the  love 
of  the  sea — “  love  scorned,  but  not  impaired  ” ;  and  also  that 

The  waves  are  spread  across  with  path  of  adamant. 

As  if  they  thought  Diana  might  to  bathe  her  fair  face  pant, 

And  they  a  glittering  way  would  spread  to  shame  her  road  of  stars. 

And  notwithstanding  the  constancy  of  the  sea  generally,  we  find 
on  reading  a  little  further  that  the  waves  in  particular  have  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  a  little  flirtation  on  their  own  account  with  the  cliffs, 
even,  with  an  indiscretion  which  the  writer  omits  to  condemn, 
“  kissing  the  sands  a  thousand  times  with  lips  that  never  cloy.”  We 
also  get  some  interesting  information  regarding  mermaids.  One  of 
them  is  described  as  having  amber  hair,  which  she  combs  and 
combs,  but  never  plaits : — 

She  rests  her  hands  upon  the  land,  her  bosom  on  the  stone. 

She  starts  when  the  cold  waters  moan,  she  weeps,  she  pillows  her 
head  upon  a  stone,  and  altogether  acts  in  a  distraught  and  melan¬ 
choly  manner  very  different  from  the  gay  and  festive  habits  of 
the  sirens  whom  we  usually  meet  in  the  paths  of  fiction. 

We  might  multiply  examples  like  this  almost  without  an  end. 
In  CasseEs  we  read  of  a  cedar  that  has  a  “  tufted  roof  of  autumn 
gold.”  In  the  Gentleman’s  a  person  is  described  as  swooning 
far  down  the  subtly  threaded  maze  of  his  lover’s  eyes.  Of  mere 
jangling  rhymes  about  haunting  eyes  and  babies’  cries  and  how 
sunset  dies  there  is  an  unlimited  supply.  The  religious  poetry  is 
no  better.  Some  of  it  is  too  profane  for  quotation  here ;  but  what 
good  can  such  a  verse  as  this  do  to  anybody  P — 

But  she  lay  dead  as  white’s  a  sheet  ; 

She  lay  as  white  as  flour  of  wheat ; 

And  she  was  folded  all  in  white 

To  rise  an  angel,  ever  bright. 

It  sounds  like  the  epitaph  a  village  blacksmith  composes  for  a 
country  gravestone.  In  another  well-known  religious  magazine 
we  have  the  noble  and  simple  parable  of  the  Sower  thus  garbled 
into  unintelligible  bosh : — 

A  sower  went  to  sow  his  seed  ; 

Drear  was  the  place  in  fallow  need  ; 

Seemed  as  he  turned  the  barren  soil, 

The  cheerless  winds  to  mock  his  toil ; 

Fell  chill,  as  if  he  wrought  in  vain, 

Tears  of  the  melancholy  rain. 

The  saddest  feature  in  all  this  versification  is  its  utter  want 
of  originality.  If  here  and  there  we  meet  a  piece  which  is  a  little 
less  dreary,  it  is  borrowed  more  or  less  directly  from  Browning 
or  Swinburne.  Tennyson  is  less  often  imitated.  Tennyson  imita¬ 
tions  are  too  much  even  for  periodical  padding. 


REVIEWS. 

BREWER’S  GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS.— VOL.  IV.* 

CERTAIN  degree  of  irregularity  in  reviewing  the  series  of 
Chronicles  and  Memorials,  and  specially  in  reviewing  those 
of  its  volumes  which  contain  the  works  of  Giraldus,  will  perhaps 
be  forgiven  by  those  who  have  tried  to  grapple  with  the  exceeding 
irregularity  with  which  the  volumes  themselves  have  appeared. 
First  Mr.  Brewer  edited  the  first,  second,  and  third  volumes ; 
then,  with  a  leap  over  the  fourth,  Mr.  Dimock  edited  the  fifth  and 
sixth ;  and  a  seventh  volume  from  Mr.  Dimock  has  been  advertised 
as  in  the  press,  not  quite  so  long  indeed  as  the  long-promised  Sagas 
of  Mr.  Dasent,  but  still  for  a  good  while.  But  meanwhile  the 
missing  link  is  supplied.  We  have  now  the  fourth  volume,  edited 
by  Mr.  Brewer,  and.  it  may  be  better,  on  the  whole,  to  say  some¬ 
thing  about  it  at  once  without  waiting  for  Mr.  Dimock’s  seventh, 
whose  progress  seems  not  to  be  of  the  quickest.  The  present 
volume  contains  two  pieces  of  Giraldus,  the  Speculum  Ecclesicc 
and  the  Life  of  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  York,  the  natural  son  of 
Henry  the  Second.  The  Speculum  must,  as  Mr.  Brewer  says,  have 
been  troublesome  work  to  edit.  The  single  manuscript,  the  only 
one  which  Mr.  Brewer  believes  ever  to  have  existed,  was  carelessly 
written  in  the  first  instance,  it  was  mutilated  before  the  fire  in  the 
Cottonian  Library,  and  further  mutilated  by  the  fire.  Whole  chapters 
are  lost,  whole  sentences  in  other  chapters  are  so  mutilated  as  to 


*  Giraldi  Cambrensls  Opera ;  Scilicet,  Speculum  Ecclesicc.  De  Vita 
Galfridi  Arcluepiscopi  Eboraccnsis :  sive  Certumina  Galfridi  Eboracensis 
Archiepiscopi.  Edited  by  J.  S.  Brewer,  M.  A.  London:  Longmans  &  Co. 
1873. 


be  meaningless.  Here  there  is  no  work  for  the  collator,  no  light 
to  be  thrown  on  one  text  by  comparison  with  another ;  the  editor 
has  nothing  to  do  but  to  decipher  and  print  his  single  text  as  well 
as  he  can.  The  lack  of  more  copies  of  the  book  Mr.  Brewer  attri¬ 
butes  to  its  nature.  There  was  no  one  who  could  be  specially 
tempted  to  copy  it.  The  copyists  of  books  in  Giraldus’s 
days  were  mainly  monks,  and  no  monks  were  likely  to  feel 
any  special  call  to  copy  the  Speculum  Ecclesicc ;  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  book  consists  of  revilings  of  monks,  of  grave 
declamations  against  their  crimes,  and  of  every  kind  of  ludicrous 
or  scaudalous  story  that  could  be  put  together  about  them.  The 
chief  objects  of  his  attack  are  the  Cistercians,  the  order  which  had 
grown  in  the  twelfth  century  by  virtue  of  their  supposed  greater 
austerity  and  holiness ;  but  who,  if  Giraldus  is  to  be  believed — 
a  rather  important  “  if,”  we  must  allow — had  sadly  degenerated  by 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth.  Such  a  book  is  in  every  way  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  its  author ;  but,  if  it  were  a  book  of  which  we  could 
implicitly  believe  ever}'  word,  it  would  not  be  characteristic  of  its 
author.  We  take  every  statement  of  Giraldus,  whether  about 
particular  persons  or  about  whole  classes  of  men,  with  a  good  deal 
of  allowance.  We  need  not  settle  the  question  whether  Giraldus 
was  or  was  not  a  conscious  liar.  It  is  enough  that  he  was  so 
utterly  careless  about  truth  in  the  case  of  any  one  who  offended 
him,  that,  even  if  he  did  not  consciously  lie,  it  was  exactly  the 
same  to  every  one  but  himself  as  if  he  had  consciously  lied.  He 
was  at  least  ready  to  set  down  any  tale  that  told  against  any  of  his 
enemies,  without  stopping  to  weigh  the  evidence  for  it.  And  when 
the  tales  tell  against  whole  classes  of  men,  a  further  consideration 
comes  in.  The  tale  may  be  true,  and  yet  the  inference  drawn  from 
it  may  be  false.  In  all  classes  of  men  there  are  black  sheep,  and 
one  great  source  of  unfairness  is  to  attribute  the  faults  of  those  black 
sheep  to  a  whole  class  among  whom  they  may  be  quite  exceptional. 
It  may  sound  paradoxical,  but  it  is  certain  that,  in  such  a  case  as 
this,  a  false  tale  may  often  prove  more  than  a  true  one.  The 
general  run  of  Giraldus’s  tales  is  to  accuse  the  Cistercian  monks  of 
avarice  and  worldliness.  Now  a  perfectly  true  story  of  even  the 
grossest  avarice  on  the  part  of  a  Cistercian  monk  would  in  itself, 
if  it  stood  alone,  prove  nothing  against  Cistercian  monks  in  general. 
A  number  of  false  stories  would  really  prove  more.  They  would 
prove  a  common  belief ;  and  a  common  belief,  when  it  has  grown 
up  of  itself,  when  it  is  not  the  result  either  of  calumnies  or  of 
eulogies  invented  to  serve  a  purpose,  is  sure  to  contain  at  least  a  half 
truth.  Most  likely  it  will  not  contain  more  than  a  half  truth,  but  it 
will  contain  that  much.  A  common  belief  charging  the  Cistercians 
with  avarice  might  do  great  injustice  both  to  individuals  and  to 
the  order  as  a  whole  ;  but  it  would  be  sure  to  have  some  ground. 
It  would  show  the  direction  in  which  their  faults  lay ;  it  would 
show  what  was  likely  to  be  the  vice  of  those  individuals  or 
societies  of  the  order  who  were  vicious  at  all.  In  this  way  the 
charges,  both  of  avarice  and  of  other  faults,  both  against  the 
Cistercians  and  against  other  people,  with  which  the  Speculum 
Ecclesicc  abounds,  do  prove  something.  If,  as  Mr.  Brewer  suspects, 
some  of  them  are  mere  stock  stories,  they  prove  more  than  if  they 
were  of  Giraldus's  own  inventing  or  improving.  They  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  prove  the  general  belief. 

Mr.  Brewer,  as  it  strikes  us,  has  hardly  done  himself  or  his 
subject  justice  in  his  Preface.  After  waiting  so  long,  it  at  last 
shows  signs  of  hurry.  It  is  almost  wholly  about  the  Cistercians, 
and  about  Giraldus’s  treatment  of  them.  His  chief  argument  is  to 
show  that  many  of  the  faults  attributed  to  them  by  Giraldus  fol¬ 
lowed  almost  necessarily  from  their  position  as  a  poor  order,  who 
were  driven  to  make  the  most  of  their  property.  Poor  they  un¬ 
doubtedly  were,  as  compared  with  the  great  Benedictine  houses. 
But,  even  setting  aside  such  exceptional  cases  as  Fountains,  the 
buildings  which  they  raised  on  which  Mr.  Brewer  himself 
enlarges,  are  such  as  show  that  their  poverty  was  at  most  compa¬ 
rative.  And  we  think  that  Mr.  Brewer  insists  a  little  too  strongly 
on  the  lay  character  of  monasteries.  To  think  that  every  monk 
was  a  priest  is  of  course  as  much  a  mere  vulgar  error  as  to  think 
that  every  priest  was  a  monk,  but  this  does  not  make  monasteries 
lay  societies  in  the  sense  which  those  words  would  naturally 
convey.  When  the  main  object,  indeed  the  only  direct  object,  of 
a  body  is  religious,  and  when  the  higher  officers  of  the  society  are 
all  in  holy  orders,  it  is  no  fair  comparison  to  say  that  “  they  were 
associations  of  laymen,  like  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  or  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Taylors,  appointing  their  own  chaplains,  and  possess¬ 
ing  ecclesiastical  property,  but  not  ecclesiastics  on  that  account 
any  more  than  the  former.”  And  when  Mr.  Brewer  most  rightly 
complains  of  those  who  “  fall  into  inextricable  confusion  by 
jumbling  together  in  one  undistinguished  mass  clergy,  monks,  and 
friars,  as  if  there  were  no  essential  difference  between  them,”  he 
hardly  makes  matters  better  by  going  on  to  say : — 

This  is  as  unpardonable  as  if  they  should  imagine  that  the  House  of 
Convocation,  the  Wesleyan  Conference,  and  the  University  of  Oxford 
were  all  parts  of  the  same  body,  and  together  constituted  the  Church  of 
England. 

There  surely  can  be  no  kind  of  analogy  between  any  class  of  monks 
or  friars  and  the  Wesleyan  Conference.  Some  very  strict  Anglican 
writers  are  fond  of  calling  the  monks  schismatic,  on  account  of 
their  constant  exemptions  from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Those 
exemptions  were  undoubtedly  a  very  great  evil,  but  it  is  absurd  to 
speak  of  them  as  schismatic,  when  they  were  made  by  an  authority 
which  the  bishops  and  the  whole  Church  at  the  time  acknowledged. 
But  our  main  complaint  is  that  Mr.  Brewer  has  kept  himself  so 
wholly  to  this,  Cistercian  question.  The  whole  of  the  Speculum 
Ecclesicc  i3  not  devoted  to  Cistercian  matters,  still  less  is  the  whole 
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volume  formed  by  adding  the  life  of  Archbishop  Geoflrey  to  the 
Speculum  Fcclesiee.  And,  even  when  Giraldus  is  talking  about 
Cistercians,  he  is  sure  to  let  drop,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  matter 
which  illustrates  the  general  history  of  the  time.  To  the  life  of 
Archbishop  Geoffrey  Mr.  Brewer  does  not  give  a  word  of  comment. 
Perhaps  he  may  think  that  the  whole  period  to  which  Geoffrey 
belongs  has  been  fully  dealt  with  by  Professor  Stubbs ;  but  Pro¬ 
fessor  Stubbs  has  not  actually  edited  this  treatise  of  Giraldus,  and 
there  is  surely  something  still  left  to  be  said  from  Giraldus’s  own 
point  of  view.  This  life  of  Geoffrey  contains  Giraldus’s  fierce 
attack  upon  William  of  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  a  man 
who  doubtless  was  bad  enough,  without  believing  all  the  foul 
scandals  which  Giraldus  has  found  to  tell  about  him.  But 
this  life,  and  especially  the  account  of  William  of  Longchamp,  has 
an  importance  of  quite  another  kind.  Some  expressions  in  it  have 
been  made  use  of  to  foster  popular  notions  as  to  the  extraordinary 
contempt  with  which  the  Normans,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Richard  the  First,  looked  down  upon  the  English.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  from  certain  expressions  attributed  to  this 
Bishop  that  Lord  Macaulay  was  led  to  make  his  strange  statement 
that,  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  First,  the  ordinary  imprecation  of 
a  Norman  gentleman  was  “  May  I  become  an  Englishman  !  ”  that 
“his  ordinary  form  of  indignant  denial  was,  Do  you  take  me 
for  an  Englishman?  ”  Now  William  Longchamp  is  undoubtedly 
described  as  using  language  very  like  this,  but,  as  far  as 
we  can  see,  no  one  else  except  William  Rufus,  most  certainly  no 
one  else  in  the  time  of  Richard  the  First.  The  ordinary  language 
of  a  Norman  gentleman  can  hardly  be  inferred  from  the  language 
of  one  who  can  hardly  be  called  either  Norman  or  gentle¬ 
man,  and  whose  language  is  specially  commented  on  as  person¬ 
ally  characteristic  of  himself.  By  a  Norman  gentleman  Lord 
Macaulay  evidently  meant  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  original 
followers  of  the  Conqueror  settled  in  England.  But  though 
Bishop  William  was  a  native  of  Normandy,  his  father 
was  said  to  have  been  a  runaway  French  serf,  and  his  con¬ 
temptuous  language  towards  the  English  is  clearly  meant  to 
apply  to  the  inhabitants  of  England  generally,  on  whichever 
side  their  forefathers  may  have  fought  a  hundred  and  thirty 
years  before.  Again,  it  appears  from  the  curious  adventure  that 
happened  to  him  at  Dover,  that  Bishop  William  could  not  speak, 
and  seemingly  could  not  understand,  English  ;  but  then  this  fact  of 
one  Bishop’s  ignorance  of  English  is  pointed  out  as  something  re¬ 
markable  by  another  Bishop,  himself  also  a  native  of  Normandy. 
In  fact,  these  notices,  like  everything  else,  show  how  complete  the 
fusion  of  races  had  been  by  that  time,  and  we  wonder  that  Mr. 
Brewer  did  not  stop  to  point  this  out.  So  again,  Mr.  Brewer  tells 
at  some  length  in  his  Preface  a  story  which  Giraldus  tells  about 
Henry  the  Second — -Mr.  Brewer  says  Henry  the  First,  but  it  is 
“  Henricus  Secundus  ”  in  the  text  in  p.  2 1 3 — which  is  not  unlikely 
to  be,  as  Mr.  Brewer  says,  only  “  an  amusing  and  popular  fiction.” 
It  is  one  of  the  stories  of  which  there  are  many,  about  a  king  losing 
his  way  and  being  entertained  by  an  abbot,  who  takes  him  for  one 
of  the  king’s  retinue.  The  king  and  the  abbot  presently  talk  a  very 
odd  language  over  their  cups,  but  the  story  certainly  implies 
Henry  the  Second’s  knowledge  of  English,  which  is  also  proved  by 
another  and  better  known  story  in  another  work  of  Giraldus : — 

Abbas  autem,  ut  militis  aniumm  exliilararet,  ipsumque  sibi  placabilem 
magis  efficeret,  calices  ei  crebros  de  potu  electo  more  Anglicano  propinari 
fecit.  Ipsemet  quoque,  quatinus  ad  melius  potandum  militem  provocaret  et 
effieacius  invitaret,  loco  Weshail  ait  ei,  ‘■‘PHI.”  file  vero  ignorans  quid 
respondere  deberet,  edootus  ab  abbate  pro  Drincheil  respondit  ei,  “  Writ;” 
et  sic  provocantes  ad  invicein  et  compotantes,  cum  monachis  et  fratribus 
assistentibus  et  servientibus,  ingeminare  Pril  et  Vril,  et  alternatim  saepius, 
usque  noctis  ad  horam  profundioris  inculcare  non  destiterunt. 

Another  bit  of  monastic  drinking  language  is  given  a  few  pages 
before,  where  a  man  finds  certain  Cistercians  merrily  drinking : — 

talem  provocationem  ad  bene  potandum,  Anglico  more,  necnon  et  Anglice 
tanquam  Wesstil  proponentes  audivit : 

“  l.o  kt:  nu  fr  ere, 

“  Hu  strong  ordre  is  here.” 

Et  responsionem  banc  quasi  loco  drincheil : 

“  Hie,  laful  amis, 

“  Swide  strong  ordre  is  dhis,” 

cum  capitis  quoque  non  seria  quidern  sed  tanquam  irrisoria  concussione. 
Quod  et  Latinis  verbis  sic  exponi  potest :  “Tide  frater  quia  fortis  est  liic 
ordo  nimis ;  ”  et  responsio:  “Vere  intolerabilis  est  hie  ordo  frater,  et  im- 
portabilis.” 

This  odd  jumble  of  tongues  shows,  among  other  things,  that  the 
final  s  of  the  French  plural  was  then  clearly  sounded. 

In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Speculum  Ecclesiee  Giraldus  leaves 
the  Cistercians,  first  of  all  to  give  an  account  of  Rome,  and  then 
to  go  on  to  discom'se  on  various  ecclesiastical  points,  among  them 
the  appointment  of  bishops  by  temporal  princes.  This  last  subject 
brings  in  the  legend  of  St.  Wulfstan  at  the  tomb  of  the  Confessor, 
which  Giraldus  tells  after  a  fashion  of  his  own  which  differs  a 
good  deal  from  the  better-known  version  in  iEthelred  of  Rievaulx, 
but  which  brings  out  the  royal  supremacy  just  as  strongly  as  the 
other  story.  At  Rome  the  accoimt  which  Giraldus  gives  of  the 
great  basilicas  is  worth  looking  to.  He  mentions,  among  other 
things,  the  way  in  which  the  canons  of  St.  Peter  tried  to  upset  the 
precedence  of  the  mother  and  head  of  all  churches : — 

Harum  autem  v.  principalium  ct  patriarchalium  ecclesiarum  primam  et 
prsecipuam  principaliusque  fundatam  ecclesiam  esse  constat  Sancti  Salva- 
toris  Chrisli  Jesu,  Sanctique  Johannis  Baptistie,  necnon  et  Sancti  Joliannis 
Evangelistic  Lateranensem,  qua:  rationibus  astrui  potest  et  auctoritatibus 
multis ;  quamvis  tamen  altercationibus  variis  et  assertionibus,  probabilibus 


quidern  et  verisimilibus,  clerus  ecclesise  Sancti  Petri  constanter  obloqui 
videatur  et  oblatrare,  suam  praeponere  basilicam  moliendo  modis  omnibus  et 
enitendo. 

But  it  was  not  only  the  canons  of  St.  Peter's  who  made  a 
“  latratio  ”  against  St.  John  Lateran.  Giraldus  accepts  a  deriva¬ 
tion  of  the  last  name  which  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  earliest  com¬ 
parative  philologer : — 

Notandum  hie  autem  quod  Late.ranum  a  latentibus  ranis  vel  latrantibus, 
quia  in  loco  illo  antiquitus,  ut  dicitur,  palus  erat  ranis  abundans,  vocabulum 
accepit.  Alii  dicunt  ut  dictum  est  a  latere  leonis,  quoniam  urbs  formaru 
leonis  prsetendit,  et  palatium  Constantini  situm  fuit  in  latere  leonis,  sicut 
et  Capitolium  a  capite  fertur  denominatum  esse,  quasi  in  capite  leonis 
situm. 

A  little  way  on  he  speaks  of 

divisum  in  orbe  dominium,  proccipueque  post  translatum  ad  Theutonicos 
et  Buicarios,  online  infausto,  Romanian  imperium. 

Can  “Boicarios”  be  the  right  text  ?  Does  it  mean  Bavarians,  or 
whom  ?  And  what  had  Bavarians  to  do  with  the  possession  of  the 
Empire  before  their  own  Lewis,  more  than  a  hundred  years  later 
than  the  last  years  of  Giraldus  ?  Here  are  many  things,  and 
there  are  many  others,  on  which  we  could  have  wished  that 
Mr.  Brewer  had  found  time  to  say  a  word  or  two.  But  if 
this  means  that  Mr.  Brewer  is  so  busy  with  the  days  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  that  Henry  the  Second  and  his  sons  have  gone  out  of 
his  head,  we  will  not  complain.  Henry  the  Second  is  in  the 
very  best  keeping,  even  without  Mi'.  Brewer’s  help.  Henry  the 
Eighth,  till  Mr.  Brewer  can  get  full  possession  of  him,  is  in  worse 
than  no  keeping  at  all. 


PAPERS  OP  A  CRITIC.* 

THOSE  of  Mr.  Dilke’s  critical  papers  which  are  selected  for  re- 
publication  are  chosen,  as  his  editor  informs  us,  not  as  his 
best,  “  though  some  of  his  best  written  articles  are  contained  among 
them.  The  guide  as  to  what  to  reprint  and  what  to  leave  aside 
has  been  sought  in  asking  the  question  not,  ‘  Which  are  the  best  ?  ’ 
but  ‘  Which  are  most  asked  for,  and  used  ?”’  No  doubt  the  selection 
in  this  respect  has  been  a  wise  one ;  and  whether  the  papers  are 
Mr.  Dilke’s  best  or  not,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point  to  writing 
better  in  its  care  and  keenness  than  that  which  is  here  given.  The 
greater  part  of  the  matter  collected  appeared  in  the  Athcnceum, 
and  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Dilke’s  connexion  with  that  paper  found  in 
the  editor's  memoir  has  much  interest  both  for  the  picture  which 
it  affords  of  the  strict  rules  which  Mr.  Dilke  set  up  and  maintained 
in  the  conduct  of  his  duties,  and  for  the  little  bits  of  correspond¬ 
ence  from  distinguished  contributors  which  it  contains.  There  are 
notes  from  Keats,  Lamb,  and  Hood,  and  various  references  to  lite¬ 
rary  events  of  the  time,  which  may  be  curiously  contrasted  with 
the  importance  those  events  afterwards  assumed.  Allan  Cunning¬ 
ham,  for  instance,  says  in  one  letter,  “I  send  you  Montgomery’s  new 
poem.  He  wishes  for  justice,.  But  you  must  give  more.  You  must 
be  merciful.  He  is  now  suffering  under  the  double  misery  of  being  over 
and  under  praised.”  In  another  he  asks  “  Who  is  the  author  of  that 
odd,  queer,  natural  and  unnatural  book,  Contarini  Fleming  ”  ?  The 
“  natural  and  unnatural  ”  points  with  great  justice  to  a  striking 
characteristic  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  book,  in  which  true  poetry  and 
insight  into  character  are  marred  by  an  extravagance  of  idea  and 
diction  which,  however,  are  not  without  their  own  charm.  But 
for  what  it  professes  to  be,  “  a  psychological  romance,”  Contarini 
Fleming  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  unrivalled.  The  necessity  for 
what  might  otherwise  seem  the  affected  strictness  of  the  principles 
which  Mr.  Dilke  preserved  in  his  editorial  duties  is  shown  by 
several  instances,  amongst  others  by  a  curious  communication 
which  Mr.  Dilke  received  in  1840  from  the  editor  of  the  Official 
Journal  of  France,  who  wrote  “  informing  him  that  his  name  had 
been  placed  upon  the  free  list,  and  begging  Mr.  Dilke  to  ask  the 
English  publishers  for,  and  to  send  him,  six  English  books  which 
he  needed.”  Among  the  correspondence  published  in  the  memoir 
there  are  several  amusing  scraps  from  Hood,  one  of  which  may  be 
here  quoted.  He  had  been  ordered  by  his  doctor  not  to  speak : — 

The  silent  system  did  not  answer  at  all.  Jane  and  I  made  but  a  sorry 
game  of  our  double  dumby,  for  the  more  signs  I  made  the  more  she  didn’t 
understand  them.  For  instance,  when  I  telegraphed  far  my  nightcap  she 
thought  I  meant  my  head  was  swimming — and  as  for  Mary,  she  knew  no 
more  of  my  signals  than  Admiral  Villeneuve  of  Lord  Nelson’s.  At  last  I 
did  burst  out,  fortissimo,  but  there  is  nothing  so  hard  as  to  swear  in  a 
whisper.  The  truth  is,  I  was  bathing  my  feet,  and  wanted  more  hot  water — 
but  as  the  spout  poured  rather  slowly,  Mary,  whipping  off  the  lid  of  the 
kettle,  was  preparing  to  squash  down  a  whole  cataract  of  scalding.  I  was 
hasty  I  must  confess  ;  but  perhaps  Job  himself  would  not  have  been  patient 
if  his  boils  had  come  out  of  a  kettle. 

Mr.  Dilke's  editing  of  tbe  Athenceum  practically  ceased  in  1846, 
when  be  became  manager  of  the  Daily  Neivs,  which  had  then  been 
started  only  three  months,  and  remained  such  for  the  next  three 
years ;  after  which  he  retired  into  private  life. 

The  articles  on  “  Junius”  were  begun  in  1848.  In  the  first  of 
these,  which  opens  the  second  volume  of  the  Papers  of  a  Critic, 
and  takes  Mr.  Britton’s  work  upon  “  Junius”  as  a  starting  point, 
reference  is  made  to  Dr.  Popham’s  having  said  to  Mr.  Britton  that 
he  believed  Lord  Shelburne,  Counsellor  Dunning,  and  Colonel 


*  The  Papers  of  a  Critic.  Selected  from  the  Writings  of  the  late  Charles 
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Barre  to  be  either  the  authors  of  “Junius”  or  familiar  with  the 
writer : — 

“  On  a  certain  day,”  says  Mr.  Britton,  “  when  the  clergyman  and  the 
three  politicians  only  were  present,  Junius  was  not  only  noticed,  but  a 
certain  attack  on  his  writings,  which  had  just  attracted  much  attention, 
was  freelv  discussed.  On  this  occasion  one  of  the  party  remarked,  that  it 
would  be' shown  up  and  refuted  by  Junius  in  the  next  Advertiser.  When 
the  paper  arrived  the  next  day,  instead  of  the  Junius,  there  was  a  note  by 
« the  Printer’  stating  that  the  letter  would  appear  in  the  ensuing  number. 

‘  Henceforth,’  said  l)r.  Popham,  ‘  1  was  convinced  that  one  of  my  three 
friends  was  J  unius. 5  ’ 

This,  as  to  the  question  of  authorship,  has  in  itself,  as  Mr.  Dilke 
points  out,  no  greater  weight  than  the  story  told  to  prove  that 
“  Junius  ”  was  Single-speech  Hamilton,  who  one  clay  told  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  the  contents  of  a  “'Junius”  letter,  which  he  pre¬ 
tended  just  to  have  read  in  the  Public  Advertiser,  hut  which,  on 
reference  to  the  paper,  was  not  found  there,  “  an  apology  instead 
of  it  being  offered  for  its  postponement  till  the  next  clay,  when 
the  letter  thus  previously  adverted  to  by  Hamilton  did  actually 
make  its  appearance.”  Mr.  Dilke  goes  on  to  point  out  that,  it 
Barre  were  “  Junius,”  and  Lord  Shelburne  and  Dunning  knew 
it,  they  would  not  have  dreamt  of  revealing  to  Dr.  Popham  a 
secret  so  jealously  guarded  from  every  one  else.  lie  further 
says; — “We  must,  therefore,  believe  that  the  Doctor  mis¬ 
took  a  conjectural  probability — a  mere  speculative  opinion  - 
for  the  assertion  of  a  fact ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  iuierences 
would  he  all  the  other  way.”  Something  which  has  since 
appeared  goes  to  show  that,  on  Lord  Shelburne  s  part,  at  least, 
whatever  was  said  was  not  a  mere  speculative  opinion.  .  In 
the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  s 
Life  of  Lord  Shelburne  an  account  is  given  of  a  conversation  held 
between  Lord  Shelburne,  then  Lord  Lansdowne,  only  a  week 
before  be  died,  and  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  who  told  him  that  many 
people  believed  him  to  bethe  author  of  “  J  unius,  and  that  the  world 
at  large  was  convinced  he  at  least  knew  the  author.  Lord  Lans- 
downe  s  answer  was : — “  No,  no,  I  am  not  equal  to  Junius ;  I 
could  not  he  the  author ;  hut  the  grounds  of  secresy  are  now  so 
far  removed  b;/  death  and  changes  of  circumstances  that  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  the  author  of  Junius  should  much  longer  be  unknown. 

I  knew  Junius,  and  I  knew  all  about  the  writing  and 
production  of  those  letters.  .  .  .  I’ll  tell  you  this  for  your  guide 

generally.  Junius  has  never  yet  been  publicly  named.  .  None  ot 
the  parties  ever  guessed  at  as  Junius  was  the  true  Junius.  No¬ 
body  has  ever  suspected  him.  I  knew  him ;  and  knew  all  about 
it,  and  I  pledge  myself,  if  these  legs  will  permit  me,  to  give 
you  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject  as  soon  as  I  feel  myself  equal 
to  the  labour.”  In  reference  to  this  statement  of  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne  it  is  worth  remarking  that  he  died  in  1805,  thirteen 
years  earlier  than  Francis,  whose  claims  to  the  authorship 
of  Junius  are  as  much  strengthened  by  the  late  Mr.  Twisle- 
ton’s  work  as  damaged  by  the  searching  arguments  of  Mr. 
Dilke.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Lord  Shelburne  was  unable  to  carry 
out  his  intention  of  revealing  the  knowledge  he  possessed,  which 
might  have  set  at  rest  a  controversy  that  can  now 'hardly  ever  he 
finally  determined.  The  Papers  of  a  Critic  are  mainly  occupied 
with  the  attempt  to  prove  who  was  wot  “Junius.”  The  writer’s 
own  opinion  as  to  what  rather  than  who  he  was  .may  he  gathered 
from  a  specimen  of  his  notes  quoted  in  the  memoir  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  book.  “Junius  probably  obscure  man.  New  to 
writing  for  the  press.  Knows  obscure  press  writers  and  their 
private  habits.”  The  one  suggestion  thrown  out  in  the  course 
of  the  Papers  fixes  upon  Mason  as  the  possible  author,  and 
is  supported  with  much  ingenuity  by  a  setting  forth  ot  the 
agreement  discovered  in  the  views  of  “Junius”  and  of  Mason. 
It  is  no  doubt  curious  that  the  Heroic  Epistle,  which  was 
Mason’s,  should  have  been  said  by  Boyd  to  be  the  work  of 
“  Junius,”  and  that  Mason,  writing  in  1773,  should  observe: — 
“  After  all,  we  live  in  an  age  of  miracles,  that  two  such  writers  as 
he  (the  author  of  the  Heroic  Epistle)  and  Junius  should  keep 
themselves  concealed.”  Many  coincidences,  more  singular  than 
this,  are  instanced  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  “  Junius”  might 
have  been  Mason ;  hut  the  writer  is  careful  to  say  it  is  only  a  sup¬ 
position,  and  that  he  has  formed  no  definite  conclusion. 

The  “  Junius  ”  papers  are  followed  by  some  upon  Wilkes,  whose 
character  Mr.  Dilke  defends  with  great  pains  and  considerable 
success  from  the  obloquy  which  has  been  frequently  cast  upon  it. 
Some  of  the  best  passages  of  Mr.  Dilke’s  writing  are  found  in  these 
papers,  which  will  he  read  with  pleasure,  however  much  the  reader 
may  differ  from  the  writer's  views  of  the  character  discussed.  Mr. 
Dilke  dwells  upon  the  Duke  of  Grafton’s  verbal  answer  to  Wilkes’s 
letter  of  congratulation  upon  his  coming  into  office,  when  he  referred 
Willies  to  Lord  Chatham,  and  goes  on  to  say,  “  We  have  at  times 
thought  that  this  ‘  got  nothing  ’  must  he  the  true  explanation  of 
the  outcry  against  Willies  while  living,  and  with  which  his 
memory  has  been  pursued.  We  must  look  for  some  exceptional 
cause,  and  in  this  only  does  he  appear  to  have  been  the  exceptional 
man — he  got  nothing.”  It  may  be  hoped  that  Wilkes  was  ex¬ 
ceptional  in  some  other  matters.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Dilke  says  that, 
“  seen  in  the  dim  twilight  of  the  age,  Wilkes  was  not  a  had  man.” 
He  observes,  with  truth,  that  Wilkes  should  not  he  discredited 
with  all  the  blame  of  his  disagreements  with  his  wife,  hut  he  says 
nothing  of  Wilkes’s  subsequent  conduct  with  regard  to  the  annuity 
settled  upon  Mrs.  Wilkes  at  the  time  of  their  separation.  It  is 
certainly  interesting  to  compare  Smollett’s  account  of  Wilkes,  in 
his  Continuation  of  Hume— “  a  man  possessed  of  considerable  talent 
and  erudition,  with  an  abundance  of  ready  wit,  but  ruined  in 


fortune  and  disgraced  by  the  most  dissolute  morals  and  profligate 
habits — a  demagogue  of  scandalous  character” — with  a  private 
letter  to  Wilkes,  in  which  he  says,  “  My  warmest  regard, 
affection,  and  attachment  you  have  long  ago  secured.  That 

he  (Mr.  Wilkes)  may  continue  to  enjoy  his  happy  flow  of  spirits,  and 
proceed  through  life  with  a  full  sail  of  prosperity  and  reputation,  is  the 
wish,  the  hope,  and  the  confident  expectation  of  his  much  obliged, 
humble  servant— T.  Smollett.”  Mr.  Dilke  devotes  some  space  to 
clearing  Wilkes  of  the  authorship  of  the  Essay  on  Woman,  and  ad¬ 
duces  a  good  deal  to  show  that  the  real  author  was  Potter,  son  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  estimate  of  W ilkes’s  character 
given  in  the  Papers  of  a  Critic  may  seem  too  partial ;  hut  in  an 
age  when  writers  occupy  themselves  like  the  chiffonniers  of  Paris 
in  rescuing  something  good  and  useful  from  heaps  of  garbage, 
there  can  certainly  he  no  objection  to  having  some  of  the  dust 
cleared  away  from  the  memory  of  Wilkes. 

Mr.  Dilke’s  first  volume  is  occupied  chiefly  with  Pope,  with 
regard  to  whom  he  exhibits  much  discrimination,  extenuating  hut 
not  denying  his  undoubted  faults,  while  he  completely  _  refutes 
many  unjust  charges  which  have  been  brought  against  him.  In 
the  paper  on  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  one  may  note  a  passage 
upon  the  apology  for  Lady  Bute’s  burning  Lady  Mary  s  diary. 
Lady  Bute  had  noticed  it  had  been  “  too  much  her  custom  to  note 
down  and  enlarge  upon  all  the  scandalous  rumours  of  the  day 
without  weighing  their  truth  or  even  their  probability ;  to  record 
as  certain  facts  stories  that  perhaps  sprang  up  like  mushrooms 
from  the  dirt,  and  had  as  brief  an  existence,  hut  tended  to  defame 
persons  of  the  most  spotless  character.  In  this  age,  she  said, 
everything  got  into  print,  sooner  or  later.”  Upon  this  Mr.  Dilke 
remarks : — 

This  is  to  us  unsatisfactory :  the  “  getting  into  print  ”  is  not  quite  a 
matter  of  course  ;  and  if  it  did  happen  some  century  after  the  death  of  the 
parties,  no  great  mischief  would  result.  Memoirs,  however  scandalous,  are 
never  historically  or  biographically  worthless.  “Mushrooms,”  naturalists 
tell  us,  have  been  known  to  lift  stones  of  a  ton  weight ;  and  we  may  be 
assured  that  anecdotes— mushrooms  though  they  may  be— often  influence 
as  well  as  indicate  human  character.  Tew  are  so  self-sustained  as  to  be 
above  public  opinion.  Alter  all,  should  an  anecdote  turn  out  to  be  high- 
coloured,  or  absolutely  false,  a  little  editorial  alkali  in  a  note  would  neu- 
tralize  the  acid  of  the  text. 

We  can  hardly  agree  that  no  great  mischief  would  result  even 
some  centuries  after  the  death  of  the  persons ;  hut  we  cau 
sympathize  with  the  writer’s  regret  at  the  burning  of  Lady  Mary's 
diary.  Besides  those  which  have  been  spoken  of,  the  Papers  of  a 
Critic  contain  valuable  discussions  of  subjects  upon  which  there 
is  not  here  room  to  dwell.  It  may  he  safely  said  that  they  will 
he  found  to  possess  considerable  interest,  and  that  readers  will 
thank  Sir  Charles  Dilke  for  collecting  and  editing  the  Papers  of  a 
Critic, 


DANA’S  CORALS  AND  CORAL  ISLANDS.* 

riMIE  additions  which  Professor  Dana  has  made  to  his  work  on 
J-  Corals  and  Coral  Islands,  in  preparing  his  second  edition  for 
the  English  public,  have  made  it  the  fullest  and  most  advanced 
repertory  of  knowledge  upon  that  interesting  and  still  novel  branch 
of  natural  history.  Without  sacrificing  scientific  precision,  he  has 
succeeded  in  presenting  the  subject  in  a  form  intelligible  to  the 
ordinary  reader,  and  in  surrounding  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  dry  details  and  cumbrous  technicalities  with  the  charm  with 
which  a  true  lover  as  well  as  master  of  nature  never  fails  to  invest 
his  theme.  To  the  labours  of  those  who  have  led  the  way,  and 
to  whom  he  fully  acknowledges  his  obligations,  he  does  justice  in 
his  prefatory  observations.  It  will  he  seen  at  the  same  time  that 
he  is  no  mere  compiler  from  the  results  of  other  men’s  research  and 
observation,  having  himself  had  chief  charge  of  the  scientific  corps 
under  command  of  Admiral  Wilkes  in  the  United  States  Explora¬ 
tion  of  the  Pacific  from  1838  to  1842.  The  preliminary  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  great  theory  of  coral-reef  formation  by  Darwin  came 
in  happily  to  give  a  guiding  light  to  the  investigations  awaiting 
the  expedition.  And  of  the  fuller  explanations  since  brought  out 
by  that  great  naturalist  Professor  Dana  has  not  failed  to  avail  him¬ 
self,  whilst  adding  new  facts  and  scientific  solutions  in  abundance 
from  his  own  independent  researches  and  from  valuable  works  like 
those  of  Johnston,  Hincks,  and  Gosse.  The  illustrations  with  which 
the  book  abounds  are  of  great  service,  bringing  vividly  before  the 
eye  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  manifold  forms  of  coralline 
growth  and  structure,  and  imparting  additional  clearness  to  the 
writer’s  descriptions. 

The  popular  mind  has  been  all  along  under  much  mis¬ 
apprehension  as  to  the  nature  and  growth  of  corals,  speculation  or 
even  superstition  having  largely  held  the  place  of  facts.  A  special 
mystery  has  been  supposed  to  attach  to  the  domain  and  the  func¬ 
tions  of  these  minute  “  animalcules,”  as  it  was  thought  most  fitting 
to  designate  the  submarine  workers.  The  use  of  such  terms  as 
polypary  and  polypidom  sufficiently  expresses  the  popular  notion 
that  each  coral  was  the  house  or  hive  of  a  swarm  of  polyps,  like  the 
honeycomb  of  the  bee,  or  the  hillock  of  a  colony  of  ants.  Even 
now  that  the  extended  taste  for  natural  history,  and  the  general 
familiarity  with  the  contents  of  aquariums,  have  made  the  more 
intelligent  part  of  the  public  familiar  with  the  commoner 
forms  of  polyp  growth,  there  is  no  little  difficulty  in  realizing  the 
process  whereby,  through  the  agency  of  soft  molluscous  tissues, 
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which  alone  meet  the  eye,  a  substance  of  such  hardness,  and  masses 
of  such  stupendous  depth  and  volume,  have  been  built  up. 
There  is  however,  after  all,  no  greater  mystery  in  a  polyp  forming 
structures  of  stone  or  carbonate  of  lime  in  continuous  rftasses  than 
in  a  quadruped  forming  its  bones,  or  a  mollusc  or  crustacean  its 
shell.  It  is  a  simple  case  of  secretion,  and  no  more — a  process 
among  the  first  and  most  common  of  those  which  belong  to 
living  tissues ;  differing,  indeed,  in  different  organs  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  their  end  or  function,  yet  essentially  identical,  whether 
in  the  animalcule  or  in  man.  It  is  most  characteristic  of  the 
lowest  kinds  of  life.  Not  that  all  polyps  have  equal  powers  of 
secretion,  or  that  they  can  carry  on  their  functions  under  all 
external  conditions  alike.  But  among  them  are  found  the  greatest 
stone-makers.  In  their  simplicity  of  structure  they  may  be 
almost  all  stone,  and  still  carry  on  the  processes  of  nutrition  and 
growth.  Theirs  has  been  the  task  throughout  geological  time  of 
producing  the  material  of  limestones  and  marbles,  consolidating 
under  water  the  solid  rocks  which  were  one  day  to  be  upheaved 
and  to  form  islands  and  continents  for  the  abode  and  the  study  of 
man. 

Mr.  Dana's  exhaustive  treatment  of  his  subject  leads  him  to 
prepare  the  reader  for  the  comprehension  of  the  origin  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  reefs  and  islands  by  distinguishing  between  those  organisms 
which  have  the  secreting  power  and  those  which  have  not.  Coral 
is  never  the  handiwork  of  the  many-armed  polyps,  these  organs 
being  no  more  concerned  in  the  lime-secretion  than  our  limbs  or 
muscles  are  in  bone-rfaking ;  nor  does  coral  partake  of  the 
nature  of  a  cell  into  which  the  animal  may  withdraw  itself  like 
certain  molluscs.  Poets  have  drawn  fancy  pictures  of  the  toil  and 
skill  put  forth  in  the  elaboration  of  coral  masses,  or  of  the  shapeless 
worms  which  they  conceive  to  writhe  and  shrink  in  the  process  ; 
but  nothing  can  well  be  further  from  the  actual  formation  of  the 
corallum,  as  the  coral  skeleton  is  called,  which  is  secreted  among 
the  tissues  of  the  sides  and  lower  parts,  not  the  stomach  or  the 
tentacles  of  the  polyp.  To  the  compound  mass  produced  by  a 
process  of  budding  analogous  to  that  in  vegetation,  and  consisting 
■of  several  polyps  with  the  corallum  as  their  united  secretion  or 
base,  the  name  of  zoophyte  has  been  generally  attached,  it  being 
truly  animal  in  nature,  though  plant-like  in  point  of  budding. 
As  this  term,  however,  conveys  ,to  many  minds  the  idea  of 
something  between  a  plant  and  an  animal,  which  is  false, 
Professor  Dana  would  substitute  for  it  zoothome,  from  (wov, 
“  animal,”  and  6a>fxos,  “  a  heap,”  a  term  no  less  applicable  to  com¬ 
pound  groups  in  other  classes — e.g.  Rhizopods,  Bryozoans,  and 
Ascidians. 

Besides  polyps,  which  are  the  most  important  of  the  coral-reef 
builders,  there  are  three  other  classes  of  organisms  which  secrete 
corallum.  These  are  the  Hydroids,  related  to  the  little  hydras  of 
fresh  waters,  forming  the  very  common  and  often  large  corals 
called  millepores ;  the  Bryozoans,  or  lowest  tribe  of  molluscs, 
deriving  their  name  from  the  delicate  moss-like  corals  they  secrete, 
no  longer  prominent  as  builders,  but  in  Palaeozoic  ages  so  abundant 
that  some  beds  of  limestone  are  half  composed  of  them ;  and 
certain  Algae  or  seaweeds,  hardly  distinguishable  from  true 
corals,  save  that  they  have  neither  cells  nor  pores.  Each 
group  is  subjected  to  careful  and  minute  classification 
by  the  author,  the  plentiful  and  beautifully  defined  wood- 
cuts  greatly  aiding  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Following 
in  general  the  limits  of  tribe  and  species  assigned  by  Professor 
Verrill,  he  gives  reasons  for  diverging  from  them  in  some  cases. 
He  unites,  for  instance,  both  the  non-coral  making  and  the  coral¬ 
making  species  into  one  grand  division,  that  of  the  Actinoids,  on  the 
ground  of  the  close  resemblance  of  the  polyps  ;  and  he  also  separates 
from  the  latter  the  Cyathophylloid  corals,  which  differ  from  them 
in  having  the  number  of  tentacles  and  interior  septa  multiples  of 
four,  a  characteristic  of  the  Alcyonoids,  instead  of  six.  In  external 
aspect  and  in  internal  character  all  are  essentially  identical,  the 
general  type  being  that  of  the  sea-anemone.  In  all  alike  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  life  and  death  are  for  ever  going  on  together  pari  passu,  the 
coral  secretions  giving  to  the  polyp  a  base  whereon  to  mount  up¬ 
wards,  lengthening  itself  at  the  top  by  the  formation  of  fresh  cells. 
It  thus  leaves  the  dead  corallum  behind  as  the  upward  growth  pro¬ 
ceeds,  so  that  a  polyp  but  the  fourth  of  an  inch  long,  or  even 
shorter,  is  often  found  at  the  top  of  a  stony  stem  many  inches  in 
height.  In  Goniopom  columna,  lor  example,  the  living  part  com¬ 
bines  a  vast  number  of  living  polyp-cells,  growing  and  budding 
with  rich  exuberance,  while  below  the  old  polyps  have  undergone 
the  process  of  death,  their  cells  retaining  no  distinction  of  surface, 
and  blending  into  a  uniform  mass,  disclosing,  however,  imbedded 
shells.  Madrepores  may  branch  into  trees  almost  without  limit, 
all  below  a  slight  distance  from  the  summit  being  dead,  this  dis¬ 
tance  varying  in  different  species ;  the  dead  coral  below  serving 
as  an  ever-rising  basement  of  rock,  often  harder  than  ordinary 
limestone  or  marble,  for  the  still  expanding  and  rising  zoothome. 
The  large  domes  of  Astrseas,  attaining,  as  they  are  said  to  do,  a 
diameter  of  ten  or  fifteen  feet,  and  alive  over  the  whole  surface, 
owing  to  a  uniform  and  symmetrical  mode  of  budding,  are  through¬ 
out  the  whole  interior  nothing  but  lifeless  coral.  Could  the  living 
mass  which  meets  the  eye  be  separated,  it  would  form  a  hemi¬ 
spherical  shell  of  polyps,  in  most  species  not  more  than  half  an 
inch  thick.  There  is  thus  no  limit  to  the  possible  growth  of 
corals.  The  rising  column  or  dome  may  increase  upwards  in¬ 
definitely  until  it  reaches  the  surface  of  the  sea,  when  death 
ensues  from  exposure  to  the  air,  and  not  from  any  failure  in  the 
powers  of  growth.  If  the  land  supporting  the  coral  domes  or  trees 
goes  on  gradually  sinking,  the  upward  increment  may  proceed  till 


a  thickness  results  of  many  thousand  feet.  Subsequent  upheaval 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea  will  result  in  mountain  ranges  of 
limestone  or  coral  rag,  which  are  known  to  have  a  thickness  not 
much  short  of  a  mile. 

The  composition  of  coral  forms  an  important  part  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dana’s  inquiry.  Ordinary  corals  have  a  hardness  a  little  above 
that  of  common  limestone  or  marble,  giving  out  a  ringing  sound 
when  struck  with  a  hammer.  This  may  be  owing,  he  considers, 
to  the  carbonate  of  lime  being  in  the  state  of  aragonite.  It  is  a 
common  mistake  to  suppose  that  coral,  when  first  taken  from  its 
watery  bed,  is  soft,  and  hardens  through  exposure.  The  live  coral 
may  feel  somewhat  slimy  in  the  fingers,  but  if  the  animal  matter 
be  washed  away  it  is  found  quite  hard.  Chemically  the  chief 
constituent  of  all  is  carbonate  of  lime,  in  the  proportion  of  95  to 
98  parts  in  100,  with  to  4  parts  of  organic  matter,  and  some 
earthy  ingredients,  such  as  phosphate  of  lime,  with  a  trace  of 
silica,  amounting  usually  to  less  than  1  per  cent.  Forchhammer 
found  2*i  per  cent,  of  magnesia  in  Cor  allium  rubrum,  and  6'36  in 
Isis  hippuris.  The  sources  of  these  constituents  are  the  sea  water 
and  the  ordinary  food  of  the  polyps,  the  processes  of  absorption, 
assimilation,  and  secretion  going  on  in  them  as  in  all  animal 
organisms.  A  zoophyte,  be  it  kept  in  mind,  is  as  much  an  animal 
as  a  cat  or  a  dog  is. 

Since  Mr.  Darwin’s  luminous  exposition  of  the  origin  and 
growth  of  coral  reefs  and  atolls,  nothing  remained  but  to  multiply 
illustrations  of  the  working  of  this  great  primary  law,  besides 
collecting  such  facts  as  might  further  define  the  limit  or  local  con¬ 
ditions  of  its  action.  Professor  Dana’s  wide  range  of  observation 
gives  to  his  book  its  special  value  in  regard  to  the  causes  which 
influence  the  growth  and  distribution  of  corals.  These  causes 
are  most  directly  traceable  in  relation  to  latitude,  to 
depth,  and  to  local  influences.  Whether  or  not  the  coral-mak¬ 
ing  polyps  are  organically  distinguishable  from  others,  it 
is  abundantly  clear  that  a  certain  minimum  of  temperature 
is  essential  to  the  formation  of  coral.  Coral-building  is  con¬ 
fined  to  waters  which  through  even  the  coldest  months  never 
sink  below  68°  F.  A  pair  of  isothermal  lines  crossing  the  ocean 
where  this  is  the  winter  temperature  of  the  sea,  one  north  and 
another  south  of  the  equator,  each  bending  in  its  course  toward  or 
from  the  equator  wherever  the  marine  currents  change  its  position, 
will  include  all  the  growing  reefs  of  the  world,  and  the  included 
area  of  waters  may  properly  be  called  the  coral-reef  seas.  This 
isocryme,  or  cold  water  line,  of  68°  F.,  is  far  from  coincident  with 
latitude.  The  author’3  chart  shows  at  a  glance  the  extent  to 
which  observation  has  thus  far  found  it  to  range.  It  extends 
through  mid-ocean  in  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  basins  near 
the  parallel  of  28°,  but  varies  greatly  from  this  in  the  vicinity  of 
continents,  and  accordingly  affects  to  a  corresponding  degree  the 
geographical  distribution  of  reefs.  This  is  of  course  but  a  tem¬ 
porary  extreme,  the  summer  heats  greatly  raising  the  temperature. 
The  mean  for  the  year  is  about  73^-°  in  the  North  Pacific  and  7 o° 
in  the  South,  the  summer  mean  being  as  high  at  least  as  78°  and 
740.  Over  all  this  area  coral-reefs  grow  luxuriantly,  but  in  the 
greatest  variety  and  richness  where  the  waters  are  hottest.  A 
torrid  and  a  sub-torrid  region,  as  drawn  out  by  Professor  Dana, 
will  be  found  to  correspond  closely  with  a  marked  difference 
in  coral-growth.  Not  only,  however,  are  the  reef-building 
species  separable  generically  from  those  of  colder  seas,  but 
there  are  specific  differences  by  no  means  to  be  accounted  for 
between  corals  of  seas  identical  in  temperature.  Thus  not  a  single 
West  Indian  species  occurs  on  the  Panama  coast,  although  on  the 
Aspinwall  side  there  are  found  nearly  all  the  reef-building  species 
of  Florida,  nor  is  any  West  Indian  species  known  to  be  identical 
with  any  from  the  Pacific  or  Indian  Ocean.  While,  therefore,  tem¬ 
perature  has  much  to  do  with  the  distribution  of  reefs  in  latitude, 
there  are  certain  local  peculiarities  which  are  not  thus  to  be 
accounted  for. 

Contrary  to  the  notions  of  early  navigators,  who  judged  from 
finding  coral-reefs  at  immense  ocean  depths,  the  growth  of  coral 
is  now  known  to  be  limited  to  a  very  narrow  depth  of  water.  ( 
What  their  soundings  brought  up  were  specimens  of  deposits  sunk' 
long  ago,  and  far  below  their  living  bed.  The  range  within  which 
the  polyps  live  is  nowhere  found  much  to  exceed  twenty  fathoms, 
whilst  they  die  immediately  on  exposure  at  the  surface.  This  may 
be  taken  as  the  limit  of  coral  life.  A  further  condition  is  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  pure  ocean  water,  mud  or  sediment  being  as  fatal  to  the 
coral  polyp  as  to  the  oyster.  At  the  mouths  of  great  rivers  conse¬ 
quently  they  will  be  looked  for  in  vain.  A  more  recondite  cause 
must  be  sought  for  the  absence  of  corals  in  certain  areas  where 
there  are  uo  mud-banks,  volcanic  action  being  almost  certainly  in 
some  way  concerned.  That  the  effect  of  volcanoes  in  raising  the 
temperature  of  the  waters,  or  chemically  affecting  them,  had  been 
underrated  by  Mr.  Darwin,  was  an  opinion  put  forth  by  Professor 
Dana  in  the  earlier  edition  of  his  book.  In  reply  to  this  the 
question  has  been  asked  by  Mr.  Darwin,  by  what  means  could  the 
heat  or  poisonous  exhalations  from  a  volcano  affect  the  whole  cir¬ 
cumference  of  a  large  island  ?  We  are  surprised  to  find  this 
point,  on  which  wo  dwelt  in  noticing  Mr.  Darwin’s  recent  new 
edition,  left  here  without  further  proof  or  illustration.  The  most 
important  accessions  of  new  matter  relate  to  the  extent  and 
depth  of  ocean  subsidence,  as  shown  by  the  able  observations 
of  General  Nelson  upon  the  Bahamas,  and  those  of  Mr.  Matthew 
Jones  upon  the  Bermuda  group,  with  correlative  proofs  of  the 
like  geological  changes  over  the  wide  area  of  the  Pacific.  A 
great  secular  movement  of  the  earth’s  crust  may  be  inferred  from 
these  considerations,  or  rather  the  one  local  movement  may  be 
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taken  to  have  balanced  the  other.  A  vast  southern  area,  equal 
to  one-quarter  of  the  earth’s  circumference,  sinking  to  the  extent 
of  perhaps  ten  thousand  feet,  must  have  caused  a  revolution  in 
which  the  whole  sphere  of  the  earth  must  have  been  concerned. 
It  accompanied,  we  may  well  believe,  the  immense  upward 
movement  of  the  North  American  continent  preparatory  to  or 
during  the  great  Ice  epoch.  This  range  of  elevation  and  depression 
is  not  indeed  great  compared  with  the  upheaval  which  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  the  Andes,  Alps,  and  Himalayas  have  each,  undergone 
aince  the  close  of  the  Cretaceous  era  or  the  early  Tertiary.  Even 
our  own  country  shows  signs  of  disturbance  not  far  short  of 
this,  and  boundless  time  must  be  allowed  for  the  accumulation 
of  the  racitic  reefs  and  atolls,  considering  the  depths  to  which  the 
adjacent  soundings  bear  witness.  All  seems  to  confirm  the  belief 
that  the  main  continental  outlines  of  land  and  water  have  remained 
the  same  throughout.  Oceans  have  always  been  oceans.  Yet  from 
the  configuration  of  the  North  American  continent,  combined  with 
that  of  the  adjacent  reefs,  it  may  be  judged  that  the  peninsula  of 
Florida,  Cuba,  and  the  Bahamas  were  once  part  of  a  vast  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  south-eastern  angle  of  the  continent,  a  submerged  ridge 
being  traceable  between  Florida  and  Cuba.  The  lonely  Bermuda 
atoll  confirms  by  its  position  the  same  deduction.  The  submerged 
coral  banks  on  either  side  show  that  it  is  not  wholly  alone,  but 
forms  a  summit  in  a  long  range  of  heights.  So  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  the  oceanic  area  was  correspondingly  affected  by  the  coral 
island  subsidence.  As  the  islands  or  high  lands  sank  beneath 
the  sea,  the  corals  built  up  their  encircling  walls.  If  the 
rate  of  subsidence  kept  up  at  all  a  corresponding  pace 
with  the  coral-secretion,  the  resulting  atoll  ring  rose  up  as  a 
crown  far  above  the  sinking  intermediate  cone,  standing  up  from 
the  ocean  floor  a  monument  to  mark  the  site  of  the  buried  islet. 
A  rate  of  sinking  exceeding  five  feet  in  a  thousand  years  would, 
according  to  the  estimate  arrived  at  by  the  author,  as  well  as  by 
most  competent  calculators,  have  buried  islands  and  reefs  together 
in  the  ocean. 

Coming  nearer  home,  the  most  lively  interest  for  us  centres  in 
iSie  question,  under  what  conditions  of  temperature  and  depth 
were  built  up  the  thick  masses  of  coral  which  enter  into  the  lime¬ 
stone  system  of  the  British  islands,  not  to  speak  of  the  extensive 
Continental  range  of  dolomite  or  magnesian  carbonate  of  lime 
into  which  coral  structure  has  been  shown  by  analysts  largely  to 
enter.  Did  the  isocryme  of  68°  extend  as  far  as  our  Northern 
seas,  some  vast  divergence  or  expansion  of  the  equatorial  current 
misnamed  the  Gulf  Stream  imparting  the  necessary  heat  to  our  sub- 
temperate  seas  ?  or  did  a  hardier  class  of  corals  keep  up  life  and 
work  in  these  Northern  latitudes?  Beyond  doubt  a  coral  reef 
of  the  Astrsea  tribe,  and  wide  madrepore  deposits  during  part  of 
the  Oolitic  era  (middle  Jurassic),  bear  witness  to  the  active 
presence  thus  far  north  of  zoophytes  which  are  now  only  found  at 
work  in  tropical  or  sub-tropical  waters.  Upon  this  suggestive  and 
pregnant  fact  Professor  Dana  touches  sufficiently  to  prove  that  he 
estimates  aright  its  weight  and  the  vast  width  of  its  bearing.  We 
hope  to  see  it  pursued  more  fully,  and  studied  with  the  same  keen¬ 
ness  of  apprehension  and  the  same  patient  elaboration  of  truth 
which  characterize  the  work  before  us. 


WAR  IN  BOSNIA  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

EUROPE  is  probably  giving  itself  some  rather  needless  anxiety 
about  the  new  phase  of  the  Eastern  question  which  took  the 
place  of  the  Montenegrin  frontier  difficulty  on  the  settlement  of 
the  latter.  The  proportions  of  the  Herzegovina  insurrection  are 
thus  far  very  limited.  It  began  merely  as  a  local  protest  against 
certain  special  taxes,  w’hich  are  not  merely  levied  exclusively 
on  the  Christian  rayahs,  but  largely  added  to  by  the  rapacity 
of  the  collectors  ;  and  it  has  not  spread  over  any  part  of 
Bosnia  except  that  southern  corner  which  hopes  for  aid  from, 
or  in  case  of  defeat  for  escape  into,  the  neighbouring  free  territory 
of  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro.  Yet  it  is  important  enough  to 
cause  diplomatic  journeys  and  remonstrances,  to  supply  infinite 
food  for  those  modern  bulletin  writers,  the  concoctors  of  tele¬ 
grams,  and  to  draw  from  the  Turkish  Governor  (who  has  the 
reputation  of  being  the  ablest  of  his  class  in  the  Empire),  a  pro¬ 
clamation  in  terms  as  grandiloquent  and  sweeping  as  those  of 
Brunswick’s  manifesto  on  entering  France  to  put  down  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  The  insurrection  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  checked.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  foreign  aid  which  had  been  vaguely  reckoned 
on  is  not  at  present  to  be  got.  No  answering  movement  has  been 
made  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Bosnia  itself,  or  of  Bulgaria,  much 
less  in  any  of  the  other  Turkish  provinces.  The  disturbance  will 
probably  be  quieted  with  no  other  serious  effect  than  some  local 
severities  adding  new  bitterness  to  ancient  grudges,  a  slight 
increase  everywhere  of  the  tension  under  which  European  Turkey 
normally  exists,  and  a  fresh  proof  of  how  crumbling  and  insecure 
is  the  hold  of  the  Moslem  over  the  mongrel  population  that  lies 
contiguous  to  other  branches  of  the  Slav  race  lately  set  free. 

This  standing  insecurity  rests  apparently  mainly  on  the  fact  that 
the  favoured  Turkish  subjects,  who  pay  but  three  of  the  six  taxes 
wrung  from  their  Christian  neighbours,  are  too  insignificant  in  num¬ 
bers  to  maintain  the  predominance  of  their  religion,  which,  with  the 
Government  with  which  it  is  identified,  is  coming  fast  to  depend 
on  garrisons  for  its  maintenance.  But  if  one  asks  why  the  once 

*  History  of  the  JVar  in  Bosnia,  1737-9.  Tranlated  f  rom  the  Turkish  by 
C.  Fraser.  Printed  for  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund;  1830. 


despised  and  outnumbered  Christian  rayah  of  Bosnia  has  become  so 
formidable,  the  solution  is  difficult  to  arrive  at.  Of  the  popula¬ 
tion,  variously  estimated  at  from  six  hundred  thousand  to  three 
times  that  number,  which  occupied  the  province  iu  the  first  half 
of  the  last  century,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  professing 
Mahomedans  did  not  form  a  much  larger  proportion  than  now. 
Maltebrun  makes  only  a  third  of  the  sixty  thousand  inhabitants  of 
the  capital,  Serajewo  (or  Bosnia-Serai,  as  the  Turks  call  it),  to  be 
Greeks  ;  and  at  Banialuka,  a  more  commercial  place,  he  gives  the 
Christian  families  at  less  than  one-half.  Doubtless  the  ratio  was 
even  then  much  larger  in  the  country  districts.  But  where  the 
Turks  were  numerically  inferior,  they  were  not  only,  as  now  (for 
in  Bosnia  the  old  law  has  not  been  touched),  the  only  race  legally 
capable  of  bearing  arms,  but  were  fortified  with  the  still  powerful 
prestige  of  an  invading  and  conquering  people  whose  career  of 
triumph  had  not  long  been  checked.  Polygamy,  vulgarly  supposed 
to  be  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  ills  of  Turkey,  will  not  help  us  here.  It 
has  never  prevailed  in  the  province ;  and  the  choice  of  a  wife  or 
husband  is  managed  among  the  Bosnian  Mahomedans  very  much 
with  the  same  personal  freedom  as  among  the  Greeks  or  Catholics. 
The  true  secret  of  the  decay  of  the  Moslem  power  has  more  pro¬ 
bably  been  in  the  isolation  that  has  kept  the  Turks  apart  from  all 
the  conquered  races.  This  in  Bosnia  certainly  has  not  been  merely 
a  matter  of  religion.  The  Turks  there  have  never  learnt  that  branch 
of  the  Servian  tongue  which  the  native  Christians  chiefly  speak. 
In  this  they  resemble,  it  may  be  said,  the  English  in  Ireland ;  but 
then  the  latter  have  had  the  skill  to  introduce  their  own  as  the 
general  language  of  the  country,  and  have  long  since  thus  begun 
that  amalgamation  of  races  which  time  is  steadily  completing, 
despite  the  natural  struggle  against  absorption  into  a  stronger 
nationality  carried  on  from  the  time  of  Grattan  to  that  of  Mr.  Butt, 
in  the  successively  weaker  phases  of  Independence,  Repeal,  Young 
Irelandism,  Fenianism,  and  Home  Rule. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  certain  that  things  were  very  diffe¬ 
rent  indeed  in  Bosnia  a  hundred  and  forty  years  since.  So  far  from 
hearing  anything  then  of  Christian  movements  for  independence 
from  within,  when  Omar  Eft’endi,  a  native  of  the  province,  wrote 
the  history  before  us  of  the  war  that  ended  in  the  peace  of  Bel¬ 
grade  in  1739  (collected  and  published  by  Ibrahim,  a  renegade 
who  first  introduced  the  printing-press  in  Turkey),  the  peasants  of 
Bosnia  are  spoken  of,  in  an  interesting  descriptive  chapter  which 
concludes  it,  in  terms  that  evidently  apply  exclusively  to  the 
Mahomedans,  the  rayahs  not  being  thought  worthy  of  any  separate 
mention  in  a  Turk’s  account : — “  Strong,  courageous,  ardent,  lion- 
hearted,  professionally  fond  of  war,  and  revengeful ;  in  battle  they 
are  stout-hearted ;  to  high  commands  obedient  and  submissive  as 
sheep ;  .  .  .  .  they  are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  on  behalf  of 
their  religion  and  the  Emperor  (Sultan)  ;  this  being  an  honour 
which  the  people  of  Bosnia  have  received  as  an  inheritance  from 
their  forefathers  (it  had  been  Turkish  then  for  three  centuries), 
and  which  every  parent  bequeaths  to  his  son  at  his  death.” 
Allowing  for  much  rhetorical  flourish  (the  author,  among  other 
things,  declaring  that  his  countrymen  “  commit  no  villany,  and 
are  never  guilty  of  highway  robbery  ”),  we  see  here  a  picture  of  a 
compact  and  martial  race  placed  in  a  frontier  province,  and  full  of 
readiness  to  come  up  to  the  national  duties  thus  cast  upon  it.  By 
reason  of  its  vicinity  to  infidel  nations,  “  the  deceitful  Germans, 
Hungarians,  Serbs,  the  tribes  of  Croats,  and  the  Venetians,  strong 
and  powerful,  and  furnished  with  abundance  of  cannon,  muskets, 
and  other  weapons  of  destruction,  it  has  had  to  carry  on  fierce 
wars  from  time  to  time  with  one  or  other,  or  more,  of  their 
enemies ;  enemies  accustomed  to  mischief,  inured  to  deeds  of  vio¬ 
lence,  resembling  in  asperity  wild  mountaineers  ” — the  author  here 
having  possibly  his  robber  neighbours  of  Montenegro  in  mind. 
But  the  full  description  (which  we  must  greatly  shorten)  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Bosnia  as  they  then  were — and  here  again  the 
Turkish  part  must  be  taken  for  the  whole — shows  them 
not  unfitted  for  the  task  laid  on  them.  By  far  the 
greater  part,  we  are  told,  but  especially  the  warlike  chiefs,  in  order 
to  mount  and  dismount  without  inconvenience  and  walk  with 
greater  freedom,  wear  short  closely-fitted  garments.  They  wear  the 
furs  of  the  leopard  and  the  wolf,  with  eagles’  wings  in  their  skin 
caps.  Their  weapons  are  the  sword,  javelin,  axe,  spear,  pistols, 
and  muskets.  Their  cavalry  are  swift,  and  their  foot  nimble  and 
quick.  They  present  a  formidable  appearance,  and  “  never  fail  to 
inspire  their  enemies  with  a  dread  of  their  valour  and  heroism.” 

Such  was  certainly  the  case  with  them  in  the  war  of  1737-9,  which 
began  by  the  invasion  of  Bosnia  by  Austria  under  the  Prince  of 
Saxe-IIildburghausen,  and  ended  in  the  recapture  of  Belgrade  by 
Turkey,  a  prize  which  she  retained,  at  least  nominally,  almost  down 
to  our  own  time.  It  is  in  vain,  however,  that  we  study  the  discon¬ 
nected  chapters  of  Omar  Effendi  for  any  scientific  narrative  of  the 
events  of  the  struggle,  which  was  indeed  but  part  of  a  larger  one 
carried  on  throughout  the  Danubian  countries  between  the  two 
Empires  which  still  divide  them.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  a 
series  of  sketches  of  the  exploits  of  the  Turkish  Vali,  “  Ali  Pasha, 
the  illustrious  governor,  prudent  and  skilful  in  affairs,”  and  “  the 
intrepid  Mohammed,”  the  most  notable  of  the  generals  who  carried 
on  semi-independent  operations  under  his  orders.  At  first  the 
Austrians  met  with  some  successes,  and  reduced  the  well-known 
strong  place  of  Gradiska  ;  but  having  sat  down  before  the  city  of 
Banialuka,  then,  as  now,  the  most  important  in  the  province,  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  surprised  by  a  skilful  flank  march  of  the 
Governor  coming  up  to  relieve  it,  and  their  complete  defeat  fol¬ 
lowed.  Ali  Pasha  prepared  the  way  for  his  victory  by  imitatino- 
unconsciously  the  practice  of  the  Greek  generals  of  old  time,  and 
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malting  a  set  address  to  his  troops.  Or,  as  it  is  recorded  by  the 
Bosnian  historian — 

He  stepped  forward  to  the  front  and  delivered  to  them  a  speech  suitable 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  saying,  “  Brother,  this  is 
a  day  of  vengeance.  This  day  I  am  as  one  of  you,  I  am  nothing  more  than  a 
poor  humble  servant  of  God.  This  day  is  a  day  in  which  we  are  willingly  to 
offer  ourselves  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  our  great,  illustrious,  benevolent, 
merciful,  native  lord,  the  Ottoman  emperor,  under  whose  wings  we  have 
taken  refuge,  and  in  behalf  also  of  our  religion.”  In  this  way  did  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  prepare  the  minds  of  his  orthodox  army  for  meeting  with 
patience  and  calmness  the  tierce  battle  and  contest  which  was  soon  to  ensue. 
After  having  animated  and  encouraged  his  troops,  he  returned  to  liis  place, 
whilst  his  camp  presented  a  picture  of  glory  and  strength,  of  firmness  and 
union. 

The  “  execrated  ”  enemy  (be  is  seldom  mentioned  without  a 
fitting  epithet)  did  not  discover  that  the  Moslem  army  bad  crossed 
the  river  and  got  upon  his  Hank  until  he  saw  it  close  at  hand. 
Night  came  on  and  stayed  the  contest  for  a  while.  But  next  day 
“  the  pious  and  affectionate  commander,”  Ali,  having  first  de¬ 
scended  from  his  horse  to  pray  publicly  before  his  men,  led  them 
on  to  what  proved  a  crushing  success.  The  Austrians  before  the 
place  were  either  destroyed  or  driven  to  their  bridges  over  the 
Save,  many  being  cut  off  in  the  baste  with  which  these  were 
broken  down  by  their  divisions  protecting  the  siege  on  the  other 
bank.  The  Turks  speedily  repaired  them,  and  overtook  the  re¬ 
treating  army  on  the  following  day,  inflicting  further  heavy  losses 
on  it.  The  account  of  the  escape  of  the  main  body,  the  rearguard 
being  no  doubt  thoroughly  cut  up,  is  so  thoroughly  characteristic 
a  piece  of  Oriental  writing  that  we  transcribe  it  in  full : — 

During  this  pursuit,  which  continued  for  about  three  hours,  many  of 
them  were  killed,  and  many  more  were  taken  prisoners.  So  great  was  the 
■extremity  to  which  they  were  now  reduced,  that  those  who  had  escaped 
the  sword  supplicated  with  tears,  saying :  “  Oh,  if  you  know  or  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  God  of  the  Ottomans, — if  you  love  your  Mohammed,  show  us 
mercy  !  ”  The  true  believers,  after  perceiving  this  confession  of  guilt,  and 
it  being  the  peculiar  province  of  the  true  religion  to  forgive  injuries  and 
show  compassion  to  the  unfortunate,  restrained  their  hands,  and  permitted 
them  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  with  impunity.  The  entire  destruction 
■of  these  enemies  was  fully  in  the  power  of  the  faithful,  and  it  grieved  them 
not  a  little  afterwards  that  they  did  not  utterly  destroy  them.  The  number 
of  the  enemy  has  been  called  in  question,  but  according  to  the  account  given 
by  the  prisoners  who  were  taken,  the  number  that  came  against  Banialuka 
amounted  to  eighty  thousand,  with  about  twenty  thousand  German  pea¬ 
sants,  who  followed  the  chances  of  war,  with  the  view  of  possessing  them¬ 
selves  of  plunder  taken  from  the  Bosnian  peasants. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  action  as  the  chief  of  the  many  described 
as  fought  by  “  the  illustrious  and  victorious  Governor,  the  cream 
and  flower  of  felicity,”  and  his  lieutenants.  Of  course  it  is  not 
necessary  to  believe,  since  statements  of  numbers,  except  in  this 
•one  instance,  are  avoided,  that  the  true  believers,  or  “  orthodox 
troops,”  were  always  largely  outnumbered,  as  is  implied,  by  “  the 
■execrated  infidel  wretches  ”  whom  they  generally  contrived  to  beat. 
What  comes  clearly  out  to  a  critical  eye  is  that  the  Austrians  on 
entering  Bosnia  took  the  particular  plan  which  was  most  unfavour¬ 
able  to  themselves,  and  most  suitable  to  the  Turkish  ideas  of  fight¬ 
ing.  They  distributed  their  forces  in  five  columns,  which  made 
as  many  separate  invasions  of  different  parts  of  the  frontier,  and  so 
gave  their  foes  full  opportunity  of  exercising  their  natural  genius 
for  partisan  warfare  and  surprises.  Among  other  noteworthy  details 
we  find  the  Turks,  notwithstanding  their  boasted  superior  hardi¬ 
hood,  regularly  going  into  winter  quarters,  and  after  they  bad  driven 
the  Austrians  into  their  own  territory,  and  ravaged  much  of  this 
in  pursuit,  returning  to  Bosnia,  “considering  and  examining 
affairs  ” — in  plain  words,  taking  things  easily — “  until  the  happy 
•days  of  spring  arrived  which  announced  that  the  moment  for  active 
operations  has  now  come.”  At  the  close  of  the  second  winter’s  rest, 
“  the  dignified  Governor  ”  received  a  special  firman  ordering  him  to 
co-operate  in  a  general  advance  under  the  Grand  Vizier  against  Bel¬ 
grade.  This  advance,  with  its  accompaniment  of  a  regular  pontoon 
train,  a  proof  of  the  practical  training  the  Turks  had"  had  in  war, 
shall  he  our  last  extract : — 

By  the  instrumentality  of  one  Abdallah  Sehelcvi,  a  man  skilled  in  arts 
and  sciences,  which  he  had  sucked  in  with  his  mother’s  milk,  and  one  of 
the  thousand  artificers  of  Medina  Serai,— by  the  instrumentality  of  this 
man,  artificial  portable  bridges  had  been  constructed,  and  were  usually,  as 
occasion  required,  carried  in  waggons.  By  means  of  these  bridges,  easily 
and  quickly  placed,  the  army  crossed  without  difficulty  the  rivers  and 
ravines  it  had  to  pass  on  its  way  to  Belgrade.  They  passed  by  Tzwernick, 
crossed  at  Bucerdilin,  and  joined  the  royal  camp,  actively  engaged  under 
the  command  of  his  excellency  the  grand  vizir  in  the  siege  of  Belgrade. 

The  particulars  of  this^  great  operation,  lying  away  from  Bosnia, 
are  not  given.  Omar  Eil'endi  merely  says  that  “when  it  pleased 
God  to  grant  the  favour  of  vanquishing  the  place,  and  forcing  the 
enemy  to  make  peace,  permission  was  given  to  the  army  of  Bosnia 
to  return ;  which  the  Governor  and  army  did,”  with  which  words 
this  curious  narrative  closes,  that  description  of  Bosnia  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted  being  added  as  a  conclusion.  But 
from  history  and  description  alike  we  gather  plainly  that  the  now 
much  derided  Turk  in  Europe  was  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
a  formidable  enemy,  with  an  intense  and  aggressive  faith,  and  an 
almost  arrogant  assumption  of  bis  own  military  superiority  over 
bis  infidel  neighbours,  who  were  only  just  beginning  to  get  over 
their  hereditary  fear  of  the  Moslem  banner  and  the  Moslem 
battle-cry. 

ITis  Majesty  George  IV.  did  many  tilings  more  foolisli  than 
putting  liis  name  as  patron  to  the  Oriental  Translation  Fund  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society.  The  Turks  have  indeed  a  natural  taste  for 
military  history.  An  excellent  account  is  said  to  have  been 
already  printed  at  Constantinople  of  their  recent  reconquest  of 


Yemen  from  the  Arabs.  And  in  this  narrative,  rescued  from 
oblivion  by  the  Fund  in  its  early  days,  we  have  not  only  an  account 
of  a  forgotten  struggle  which  is.  in  its  way  a  real  contribution  to 
history,  but  a  volume  of  great  immediate  interest  for  its  vivid 
picture  of  a  country  which,  containing  still  the  same  elements,  and 
still  forming  the  disputed  frontier  of  opposed  religions  and  races, 
is  yet  as  changed  lor  political  purposes  in  the  last  century  and  a  half 
as  the  Spain  over  which  Alfonso  and  Don  Carlos  are  squabbling 
is  from  the  proud  monarchy  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 


THE  PHILIPPINES.* 

rjPIIE  different  groups  of  islands  situated  in  the  Eastern  Asiatic 
4-  Archipelago  have  been  unequally  treated  in  the  development 
of  their  natural  resources.  The  Dutch,  where  they  have  succeeded 
the  Portuguese,  have  contrived  in  a  thrifty  huckstering  way  to 
make  profitable  use  of  their  tropical  possessions.  But  the 
Spaniards  in  the  Philippines,  which  they  got  as  included  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  under  the  Pope’s  partition  of  the  globe  in 
1493,  seem  not  to  have  managed  so  well.  Mr.  Jagor,  who  fifteen 
years  ago  resided  and  travelled  some  time  in  Luzon,  has  since 
continued  to  study  the  reports  of  Spanish  officials  and  German 
scientific  inquirers  concerning  those  islands.  He  has  collected  a 
large  mass  of  details  relating  to  their  topography,  physical  struc¬ 
ture,  natural  history,  and  ethnology,  as  well  as  their  economic 
condition,  and  especially  their  defective  administration.  These 
matters  will  be  new  to  most  English  readers,  and  will  perhaps 
reward  their  perusal.  But  they  should  be  warned  that  Mr.  Jagor 
has  a  heavy  hand  for  book-making.  He  crams  us  with  clotted 
lumps  of  fact,  like  the  host  at  dinner  heaping  too  much  on  our 
plates  at  once,  liis  translator's  style,  too,  is  cramped  and  warped 
by  German  idioms.  There  is  a  certain  obscurity,  at  first  sight,  in 
the  main  outlines  of  the  author’s  statements,  though  in  particulars 
he  is  terribly  precise.  Yet  Mr.  Jagor,  in  spite  of  all  such  faults 
in  his  method  and  manner,  gives  an  abundance  of  rather  interesting 
information  for  those  who  can  digest  it. 

The  Philippines,  lying  between  five  and  twenty  degrees  north  of 
the  Equator,  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles  south-east  of  China, 
and  openly  commanding  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are  in  a  more  favour¬ 
able  position  for  commerce  than  either  the  Moluccas  or  Java. 
From  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  they  became  the 
emporium  of  a  lucrative  trade  between  China  and  Spanish 
America.  The  yearly  voyage  of  a  galleon  from  Manilla  to 
Acapulco,  with  silk  and  spices  to  exchange  for  silver, 
was  proverbially  the  richest  venture  of  that  age.  This  traffic 
was  destroyed  by  prohibitory  laws,  passed  in  the  interest  of 
mercantile  and  manufacturing  monopolists  in  Spain.  After  the 
English  conquest  of  Manilla,  soon  followed  by  its  restitution,  in 
the  early  years  of  George  III.’s  reign,  attempts  were  made  by  the 
Spaniards,  but  with  very  ill  success,  to  revive  its  commercial 
prosperity.  Their  failure  is  probably  due  to  a  narrow  and 
niggardly  fiscal  system,  and  to  the  restrictions  or  impositions  on 
foreign  shipping.  In  this  respect,  however,  a  great  reform  was 
effected  in  1 869,  which  now  promises  beneficial  results.  But  the 
Philippines  have  suffered  even  more  grievously  from  the  negleqt 
or  positive  discouragement  of  their  own  industrial  capabilities. 
Instead  of  giving  up  the  country  to  colonial  planters,  the  Spanish 
Government  has  preferred  giving  up  the  native  population,  in 
temporal  as  well  as  in  religious  affaire,  to  the  rule  of  parochial 
priests.  Neither  in  the  moral  nor  in  the  material  conditions  of 
the  poor  islanders  does  this  policy  appear  to  have  been  justified  by 
its  effects.  Mr.  Jagor’s  testimony  is  the  more  worthy  of  accept¬ 
ance  as  he  regards  the  creed  and  ritual  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  with  placid  toleration,  and  rather  likes  the  hospitable 
Spanish  clergy.  He  only  regrets  the  lack  of  those  social  and  legisla¬ 
tive  or  official  inlluenees  which  should  have  trained  and  bound 
together  the  various  races  and  classes  of  people^in  the  healthy  and 
vigorous  pursuit  of  secular  welfare. 

The  islands  visited  and  described  by  Mr.  Jagor  do  not  all 
belong  to  the  Philippine  group,  but  Luzon  is  one,  the  large 
northern  island,  which  contains  the  metropolitan  city  and  seaport 
of  Manilla,  and  so  are  the  two  small  eastward  islands  of  Samar  and 
Leyte-  He  did  not  go  to  Mindanao,  the  southern  large  island, 
which  is  partly  inhabited  bv  wild  “Moros”  or  Mohammedan 
tribes  never  yet  subdued  to  Spanish  allegiance.  During  nearly 
eighteen  months  from  March  1859  he  was  actively  making  trips 
by  land  and  water,  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  or  in  rude  carriages, 
or  in  river  and  coasting  boats,  about  the  southern  and  eastern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Luzon.  This  country  he  surveyed  at  leisure,  crossing  its 
lakes  and  climbing  its  mountains,  and  ending  with  a  cruise  on  the 
further  shores  of  the  two  neighbouring  isles  just  named.  He 
diligently  observed  and  recorded,  as  a  competent  naturalist,  the 
botany,  the  geology,  and  the  diverse  species  of  animal  life  in  the 
Philippines,  and  made  collections  for  the  museums  of  Europe. 
With  different  classes  of  the  inhabitants  he  associated  in  a  friendly 
spirit  of  inquisitiveness,  and  was  generally  well  received.  He 
seems  to  he  accurately  informed  with  reference  to  the  statistics  of 
agriculture  and  commerce,  and  the  political  situation  of  the  colony. 
The  single  word  “  laziness,”  we  regret  to  say,  would  sum  up  almost 
the  whole  practical  result  in  these  departments.  It  is  accompanied 
by  that  selfish  jealousy  of  effort  on  the  part  of  others  which  indo¬ 
lent  people  are  apt  to  betray.  Few  countries  in  the  world,  how- 
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ever,  seem  to  possess  greater  natural  advantages.  The  deeply 
indented  coasts,  the  numerous  and  convenient  harbours,  aud  the 
sheltered  passages  by  straits  between  the  several  islands,  should 
have  invited  brisk  navigation.  Still  more  remarkable  are  the 
facilities  which  the  many  rivers,  creeks,  and  broad  estuaries, 
open-mouthed  to  the  sea,  often  connected  with  large  inland  lakes, 
afford  to  interior  traffic.  The  land  is  mountainous,  but  extensive 
districts  have  a  fertile  soil,  and  there  is  abundance  of  mineral 
wealth.  The  climate,  with  its  south-west  monsoons  in  our 
summer-time,  and  its  north-east  monsoons  during  our  winter, 
i  has  a  great  deal  of  wet,  and  the  sky  is  seldom  entirely  cloud¬ 
less.  These  islands  crow  such  cacao,  cotl'ee,  aud  tobacco,  as, 
with  care,  would  be  equal  to  the  best  of  tropical  America 
or  the  West  Indies.  They  also  produce  sugar,  which  might  be 
raised  of  a  better  quality  than  has  yet  been  cultivated.  The 
abaca,  or  Manilla  hemp,  is  a  very  useful  commodity ;  and  much 
is  to  be  done  here,  as  elsewhere,  with  the  products  of  the 
cocoa-palm.  The  aggregate  population  of  all  the  Philippines  is 
estimated  at  five  millions.  Within  the  provinces  of  Luzon,  tra¬ 
versed  by  our  author — namely,  Manilla,  Bulacan,  Laguna,  and 
Batangas,  to  the  west,  Albay,  Tayabas,  North  and  South  Cama- 
rines,  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  its  southern  region,  the  pre¬ 
ponderating  native  race  is  Tagalo.  Next  comes  the  Bicol,  and  in 
Samar  and  Leyte,  the  Bisaya,  which  last  race  prevails  in  other 
islands.  As  might  be  expected  from  their  nearness  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  capital,  greater  progress  in  civilization  appears  among  the 
Tagalese  than  among  the  Bisayans,  whose  bodily  and  mental 
powers  seem  also  to  be  weaker.  These  “  Indians,”  as  they  are 
vaguely  called,  submissively  obey  the  Christian  priests  resident  in 
their  villages,  but  distrust  the  lay  officials  and  private  adventurers 
from  Spain.  The  half-castes  and  Creoles  here,  as  in  Cuba,  have 
often  shown  themselves  disaffected  towards  the  rule  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  kingdom.  The  latest  military  insurrection  at  Manilla,  in 
January  1872,  was  suppressed  and  punished  with  sanguinary 
vengeance. 

It  is  one  of  the  gravest  faults  of  the  Spanish  policy,  in  Mr. 
Jagor's  view,  to  have  sedulously  fostered  a  mutual  ill-will  between 
different  sections  of  the  community,  on  the  divide  et  impern  prin¬ 
ciple  of  old-world  statecraft.  That  system  does  not  seem  to  pay, 
at  least  in  an  economic  point  of  view.  It  is  probable  that  the 
subjects  of  Spain  in  the  isles  named  after  Philip  II.,  if  they  had 
been  frankly  and  fairly  dealt  with,  might  now  be  sending  her  a 
larger  contribution  of  revenue.  The  Manilla  tobacco  monopoly, 
guarded  by  mischievous  restrictions,  and  maintained  by  more  op¬ 
pressive  exactions  of  forced  labour,  has  become  a  declining 
source  of  income.  Its  net  profit  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Jagor, 
after  deducting  the  expenses  on  this  account,  at  1,367,000  dollars 
yearly,  but  the  estimate  given  by  the  British  Consul  in 
1867  was  nearly  four  million  dollars.  The  worst  of  it  is, 
that  the  Government  has  fallen  into  arrear  of  its  payments 
due  to  the  wretched  peasants  for  crops  already  raised,  to  say 
nothing  of  advances  in  aid  of  future  cultivation.  The  total  aboli¬ 
tion  of  this  monopoly  is  now  earnestly  recommended  ;  but  this  is 
an  operation  perhaps  too  difficult  for  a  Spanish  Minister  of 
Finance,  who  scarcely  ever  stays  two  or  three  months  in  office. 
Some  disposition  has  indeed  been  shown,  of  late  years,  by  the 
Colonial  Government  to  encourage  the  planting  of  large  estates  for 
hemp,  sugar,  and  other  kinds  of  culture.  Foreign  capitalists,  how¬ 
ever,  still  find  too  many  artificial  obstacles  in  their  way,  both  as 
planters  and  as  miners;  and  the  immigration  of  Chinese  labourers, 
though  most  expedient  on  account  of  the  Indians’  dislike  of  regular 
work,  is  yet  violently  opposed  by  the  clergy.  It  is  suggestive  of 
serious  reflection,  that  we  have  evidence  of  greater  industry  and  in¬ 
genuity  among  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  before  they  were  known 
to  Europeans.  Large  collections  have  been  made  of  brown  glazed 
pottery,  urns,  vases,  and  teapots,  dug  up  in  Luzon  ;  and  though  it 
is  considered  to  be  of  Chinese  or  Japanese  manufacture,  the  natives 
in  a  remote  age  must  have  earned  wherewith  to  buy  it.  The 
Ygorrotes,  a  race  of  pagan  mountaineers  on  the  slopes  of  the 
Yriga,  who  are  supposed  to  be  of  mixed  Indian  and  Chinese  breed, 
have  from  time  immemorial  practised  the  arts  of  copper-mining,  of 
smelting,  aud  of  smith's  work  in  that  metal,  as  here  precisely 
described.  The  same  people  in  these  days  are  half-naked  savages. 
It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Crawford  that,  before  their  intercourse 
with  the  Malays,  which  of  course  preceded  the  arrival  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  natives  of  these  islands  had  no  corn  or  grain,  and  no 
domestic  animals.  But  they  had  learnt  to  use  copper,  iron,  and 
gold,  and  to  weave  cloth  of  different  vegetable  fibres.  The 
Spaniards  have  introduced  the  horse,  the  ox,  and  the  sheep,  and 
many  valuable  products  of  the  West  Indies.  That  is  something  ; 
yet  it  might  have  been  possible  in  the  course  of  three  centuries  to 
develop  a  higher  state  of  social  civilization  under  the  rule  of  Euro¬ 
pean  masters. 

The  native  population,  however,  does  not  seem  to  be  harshly 
treated  by  the  Government,  except  where  subject  to  the  regulations 
for  the  growing  of  tobacco.  They  pay  ouly  a  small  poll-tax,  amount¬ 
ing  to  little  above  two  dollars  for  each  family  ;  and  the  men  have 
to  perform  some  not  very  onerous  public  services  in  road-mending 
or  police  attendance.  It  is  probably  to  the  influence  of  their  eccle¬ 
siastical  pastors,  whose  power  more  than  countervails  that  of  the 
colonial  administration,  that  the  Indians  are  indebted  for  a  life  gene¬ 
rally  almost  too  easy ;  and  this  indulged  condition,  with  a  relaxing 
climate  and  plenty  of  cheap  food,  has  spoilt  the  supply  of  labour 
for  the  capitalist  planter.  Mr.  Jagor  looks  for  a  remedy  to  some 
undefined  American  or  British  intervention,  not  political,  but  in 
the  way  of  mercantile  and  industrial  enterprise.  This  is  his  final 


anticipation,  seeing  that  we  and  the  United  States,  from  Australia 
and  from  California,  have  lately  spread  the  interlacing  lines  of 
traffic  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  do  not  know  as  yet  whether 
those  lines  will  speedily  touch  the  Philippines,  and  electrify  their 
now  sleepy  existence.  Gold  is  there,  which  has  hitherto  been 
procured  only  in  the  rude  fashion  of  our  own  colonial  diggers  above 
twenty  years  ago.  Copper,  to  the  miner  a  not  less  remunerative 
ore,  is  equally  abundant  in  those  islands.  Here  is  metal  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive  to  modern  adventurers,  but  we  should  hesitate 
to  recommend  the  investment  of  English  capital  in  such  under¬ 
takings. 

Apart  from  these  topics  of  economic  or  of  colonial  progress,  the 
natural  aspects,  especially  those  of  volcanic  formation,  described 
by  Mr.  Jagor  are  worthy  of  remark.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tibi,  east  of  the  great  Yriga  volcano,  hot  springs  like  those  of 
Iceland  and  New  Zealand,  or  those  of  the  Yellowstone  Lake  in 
North  America,  have  deposited  silicious  incrustations  displaying 
beautiful  varieties  of  form  and  colour.  These  are  enumerated 
as  “  shallow  cones  with  cylindrical  summits,  pyramidal  flights  of 
steps,  round  basins  with  ribbed  margins,  and  ponds  of  boiling 
water.”  They  seem,  therefore,  to  resemble  in  most  respects  the 
phenomena  lately  illustrated  by  Mr.  D.  L.  Mundy  and  Dr.  ILoch- 
stetter  at  Rotomahana,  in  New  Zealand.  Mr.  Jagor’s  sketches,  as 
engraved  for  the  present  volume,  are  more  quaint  than  artistic,  and. 
do  not  give  an  adequate  notion  of  anything  grand.  He  ascended 
the  volcano  of  Mayon,  in  Albay,  and  looked  from  the  edge  of  the 
summit-crater  into  a  sulphurous  cloud  of  steam  and  gas  which 
could  not  long  be  endured.  The  ascent  of  the  Yriga  and  Mazaraga, 
which  he  likewise  performed,  was  not  more  interesting  from  any¬ 
thing  he  could  see  at  the  top.  A  curious  thing  which  he  noticed 
about  the  Batu  Lake  was  the  surrounding  belt  of  tangled  and 
matted  aquatic  weeds,  nearly  a  hundred  feet  broad,  left  by  the 
subsiding  water.  He  admired  the  lovely  coral  beds  at  Catbalogan, 
a  submarine  fairy  garden  inhabited  by  the  most  beautiful  zoo¬ 
phytes,  which  have  the  forms  and  hues  of  blooming  flowers.  In 
the  narrow  strait,  too,  between  Samar  and  Leyte,  he  was  delighted 
with  the  rocks  of  marble  or  white  limestone  projecting  into  the 
sea,  having  their  dome-shaped  summits  thickly  covered  with 
luxuriant  vegetation.  This  scene  of  enchantment,  beheld  on 
entering  a  tranquil  place  of  refuge  from  the  rough  billows  of  the 
outer  sea,  has  made  a  superstitious  impression  on  the  native  mind. 
It  was  regarded  as  the  abode  of  superhuman  spirits,  and  the  heroic 
ancestors  of  the  Pintado  chieftains  were  laid  to  their  sepulchral 
rest  in  the  caverns  of  this  haunted  shore.  A  zealous  Spanish 
priest,  some  thirty  years  ago,  stormed  the  place  with  crosses, 
banners,  relics,  and  holy  water,  drove  out  those  pagan  spirits,  and 
destroyed  the  tombs  of  the  dead. 


AES  P ASTORIA.* 

npiIE  ideal  and  the  real  in  parochial  life  are  very  strongly 
-a-  contrasted.  In  most  of  those  things  which  are  privileged  to 
have  a  real  and  an  ideal — marriage,  for  example — the  ideal  fades 
away  and  soon  ceases  to  exist,  or  at  least  becomes  invisible  before 
stern  reality.  It  is  not  so  in  the  parish.  The  sentimental  side  of 
the  parson’s  life  which  was  discovered  by  Herbert,  described  by 
Goldsmith,  fostered  by  Young,  Gray,  Wordsworth,  and  many 
more  since,  exists  in  the  presence  of  the  stern  reality.  There  is 
poetry  in  his  work  as  well  as  povertj\  There  are  tears  as  well  as 
tithes.  Just  as  there  are  two  churchwardens,  one  of  whom  always 
sides  with  the  rector  and  the  other  against  him,  so  there  are  two 
aspects  of  almost  every  question  which  can  come  before  him  as  the 
parish  priest.  He  may  prefer  one  or  the  other.  But  whether  he 
takes  the  more  material  and  practical  view  of  his  work,  or  endea¬ 
vours  to  teach  only  and  leave  others  to  act,  there  is  always  a  large 
mixture  of  the  purely  intellectual  in  his  duties,  and  he  is  often  the 
only  representative  in  the  parish  of  any  theory  of  life  that  is  not 
absolutely  sordid,  selfish,  and  commonplace.  It  is  not  his  spiritual 
office  alone.  It  is  not  alone  that  he  is  bound  to  comfort  the  sorrowful 
and  support  the  dying.  His  connexion  with  the  church,  with  the 
actual  building  itself,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  this  ideal. 
There  are  few  Englishmen  whose  attachment  to  some  church  does 
not  survive  longer  than  any  other  mere  sentiment.  Ilissenters 
who  have  hated  the  Church  all  their  lives  would  yet  be  buried 
under  its  shadow.  They  scorn  its  rites,  and  hardly  ever  enter  its 
walls,  yet  it  is  their  parish  church.  They  have  heard  its  bells 
from  their  infancy.  Their  fathers  have  worshipped  in  it,  or  re¬ 
fused  to  worship  in  it,  since  England  was.  Heresy  and  schism, 
dissent  and  change,  have  left  nothing  as  it  was  when  the  church 
was  built,  but  the  church  itself  remains.  In  country  places  this 
sentiment  is  very  strong.  It  has  seldom,  except  in  large  manufac¬ 
turing  districts,  had  time  to  gather  about  a  meeting-house.  The 
idea  of  home  is  closely  bound  up  with  it.  Coleridge  has  left  no 
lines  more  popular  than  those  in  which  his  Ancient  Mariner  re¬ 
joices  to  “  walk  together  to  the  kirk  with  a  goodly  company.”  To 
an  Englishman  there  is  music  even  in  the  rough  and  tuneless 
jangle  of  the  Sunday  bells.  In  distant  lands  he  longs  again  to 
hear  them.  And  the  church  in  which  for  so  many  centuries  his 
forefathers  have  worshipped,  whose  aisles  in  so  many  places  are 
paved  with  their  tombstones,  the  quiet  churchyard  with  its  ancient 
yews,  even  the  high  dark  pews  and  the  half-defaced  monuments,  are 
sacred  in  his  eyes ;  unconsciously  perhaps  he  loves  them,  and  they 
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stand  to  him  for  poetry— the  only  element  of  poetry,  often,  in 
a  life  which  is  made  up  ©f  one  monotonous  round  of  labour. 
The  parish  clergyman,  as  the  parson,  or  embodiment  of  this  feeling, 
has  therefore  a  power  and  an  influence  which  many  times  is  missed 
altogether  or  else  misused.  But  he  stands,  or  should  stand,  among 
his  people  as  a  visible  and  tangible  remembrancer  of  something 
higher  and  better  than  the  mere  animal  life  around  him.  If  he  use 
his  influence  aright  it  may  he  to  his  people  a  thing  of  incalculable 
value  ;  while,  if  he  use  it  wrongly,  he  deprives  them  of  the  single 
chance  which  many  of  them  can  ever  meet  of  being  raised  above 
the  sadly  serious  business  of  bread-winning,  of  eating  and  drinking, 
and  making  money.  He  is  the  sole  representative,  oftentimes,  not 
only  of  religion,  hut  of  cultivation,  of  education,  and  of  intellectual, 
as  opposed  to  mere  animal,  life. 

That  Mr.  Parnell,  as  a  parish  parson  in  the  country,  should  have 
endeavoured  to  lay  down  rules  for  an  Ars  Pastoria,  and  that  his 
rules,  if  they  are  those  which  a  good  parish  parson  may  already 
have  followed  unconsciously,  should  be  for  the  most  part  common¬ 
place  and  even  trite,  is  not  surprising.  Too  often  the  duty  of  a 
clergyman  busies  him  about  the  infinitely  little  and  unimportant. 
He  has  no  need  for  the  calls  of  ambition  to  spur  him  to  his  work. 
He  can  only  do  his  duty,  and  the  less  obtrusively  the  better. 
That  the  history  of  bis  parish  while  under  his  care 
should  present  as  few  features  as  possible ;  that  he  should 
endeavour  to  keep  things  going  without  interruption  or 
disturbance ;  that  he  should  avoid  meddling,  yet  be  on  the  spot 
when  he  is  wanted  ;  that,  while  he  must  live  by  a  high  standard 
himself,  he  must  not  be  intolerant  of  those  who  live  by  a  lower 
one — all  these  rules  may  be  put  on  record,  but  nothing  can  add  to 
their  obvious  force.  Yet  Mr.  Parnell  does  not  content  himself 
with  such  rules.  He  goes  much  further,  and  prescribes  much  that 
is  wholesome,  both  as  to  the  clergyman’s  private  life  and  as  to  the 
duty  of  keeping  his  mind  well  stored  “  by  good  books,  by  good 
newspapers,  by  travelling,  and  by  corresponding  with  wise  friends  ” 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  parish.  He  gives  a  list  of  the  books  to 
which  every  day  he  endeavours  to  give  a  portion  of  his  time.  It 
is  not  long,  comprising  something  less  than  a  score  of  volumes. 
But  if  he  can  persuade  his  fellow-clergymen  to  read  daily  a  little 
of  Bacon  or  Montaigne,  of  Goethe  or  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  will 
do  much  for  the  relief  both  of  priest  and  people.  He  fears,  he 
says,  that  when  a  clergyman  stops  long  in  a  place,  especially  in  a 
country  parish,  he  will  acquire  a  tendency  towards  narrowness, 
and  will  shrink  into  a  small  local  habit  of  thought.  But  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  his  counsel  to  avoid  such  a  tendency  will 
fall  flat  with  too  many  of  his  readers,  and  that  not  even 
the  daily  study  of  Horace  or  Dante  will  suffice  to  counteract 
it.  All  persons  cannot  afford  to  travel.  To  many  the 
boundaries  of  the  parish  are  month  after  month,  nay,  year 
after  year,  hardly  passed.  And  his  advice  to  avoid  discon¬ 
tent  with  the  place  in  which  work  is  laid,  excellent  as  it  is, 
cannot  always  be  followed  without  difficulty.  The  mono¬ 
tonous  round  of  pastoral  work,  which  seems  never  to  be  done, 
always  beginning,  and  which  seldom  shows  signs  of  success,  is  dis¬ 
heartening  even  to  the  most  cheerful.  When  Mr.  Parnell  tells  the 
clergyman  to  take  care  of  his  health,  to  get  a  four-mile  walk  every 
day,  to  bathe  his  eyes  with  cold  water,  “  and  take  a  turn  with 
dumb-bells  of  5  lb.  weight  every  evening,”  he  offers  an  excellent 
prescription,  but  one  which  many  may  not  be  able  to  follow,  any 
more  than  his  advice  to  “  take  holidays  now  and  then,  and  throw 
off  the  clergyman.”  He  says  at  the  outset  that  “  for  the  right 
management  of  a  parish  there  are  twelve  requisites,”  and  he  goes 
into  the  reasons  for  several  of  them  at  some  length.  They  are 
uprightness,  unselfishness,  ability,  good  manners,  justice,  per¬ 
severance,  decision,  tolerance,  conciliation,  indifference  to  popular 
opinion,  concentration,  and  good  temper.  But  it  may  be  added  by 
way  of  corollary  that  the  parson  in  whom  all  these  qualities 
are  present  and  abound  need  not  read  the  rest  of  the  book.  lie 
will  be  thoroughly  furnished  for  his  walk  in  life. 

Mr.  Parnell’s  remarks  about  preaching — “  hints,”  he  calls  them, 
“  on  sermons ’’—strike  us  as  exceedingly  good.  Would  that  they 
were  often  followed  !  Lucky  is  the  parishioner  that  sits  under  a 
parson  who  does  not  argue  in  the  pulpit ;  who  does  not  preach 
too  long  sermons,  nor  draw  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer 
than  the  staple  of  his  argument ;  who  is  “  not  a  disconsolate 
preacher  ” ;  who  does  not  expound  two  doctrines  in  one  sermon, 
nor  even  two  views  of  one  doctrine  ” ;  who  thinks  first  of  making 
his  meaning  clear,  and  afterwards  of  his  style,  be  it  rugged  or 
ornate.  There  is  nothing  in  England  more  strange  than  the 
number  of  poor  sermons  preached  weekly,  except  perhaps  the 
patience  of  the  hearers.  But  it  so  often  happens  that  the  dullest 
preachers  are  the  best  visitors,  the  best  managers,  the  kindest  and 
most  fatherly  of  ghostly  comforters,  that  people  never  think  of 
finding  fault  with  a  country  parson  only  for  being  a  poor 
preacher : — 

Hi  mihi  doctores  semper  placuere,  docenda 
Qui  faciunt,  plusquam  qui  t’aeienda  docent. 

But  no  rules  will  suffice  for  the  guidance  of  the  parish  clergyman 
who  wants  tact.  Nor  can  Mr.  Parnell  provide  his  brethren  with 
rules  for  every  case  which  may  arise  in  the  ordinary  life  of  a 
country  village.  A  kind  of  clerical  Law  Library,  a  “  Statutes  at 
Large,”  a  Chitty’s  “  Index  to  all  Reported  Gases,  Statutes,  and 
General  Orders,”  would  not  be  enough.  What  is  he  to  do  when 
old  Betty  refuses  to  go  into  the  Union  because  she  knows  that  as 
long  as  she  holds  to  her  roofless  cottage  the  parson  will  support 
her  ?  or  when  Mrs.  Brown  refuses  to  pay  the  pence  for  the  school¬ 
ing  of  her  fifteen  children,  while  Mrs.  Gray  refuses  to  send  her 


children  at  all  ?  or  when  the  blacksmith,  having  promised  to 
come  to  church,  redeems  his  promise  by  coming  drunk  ?  or  when 
the  schoolmaster,  who  can  but  just  hammer  out  a  psalmtuneon  the 
harmonium,  is  offended  because  some  great  London  performer  is 
asked  to  play  a  voluntary  P  Such  cases  as  these  frequently  arise, 
and  others  of  still  greater  difficulty.  The  parson  is  most  sorely 
exercised  when  the  upper  classes  of  his  parish  set  a  bad  example 
to  the  lower.  How  can  he  lecture  Joseph  Styles  for  wishing  to 
marry  his  deceased  wife’s  sister  when  everybody  knows  that  the 
Squire  eloped  lately  with  the  pupil-teacher?  IIow  can  he  justify 
the  ways  of  the  magistrates  to  his  flock  when  John  Doe  gets  six 
weeks  for  half  killing  his  wife,  while  Richard  Roe  gets  six  months 
for  catching  a  hare  ?  These  are  small  matters  in  which  the  tact  of 
the  rector  is  tried,  and  while  we  thank  Mr.  Parnell  for  a  little 
book  which  may  be  useful  to  some,  and  especially  to  young  in¬ 
cumbents,  we  teel  sure  he  will  acknowledge,  and  all  the  more 
willingly  as  his  own  experience  increases,  that  the  “  Ars  Pastoria  ” 
is  not  to  be  acquired  from  books. 


THE  LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  MENCIUS.* 

AS  the  Vedas  are  to  Sanskrit  literature,  and  as  our  Scriptures 
are  to  Hebrew  literature,  so  are  the  Nine  Classics  to  Chinese 
literature.  They  are  the  foundation  of  the  political  and  social  life 
of  China,  and  by  them  are  the  opinions  and  beliefs  of  the  people 
moulded  and  developed.  The  principles  they  contain  have  been 
held  up  to  admiration  by  Chinese  scholars  for  more  than  twice  ten 
centuries,  and  their  style  has  been  eulogized  by  the  same  authori¬ 
ties  as  being  the  perfection  of  what  literary  composition  should  be. 
From  a  Chinaman’s  point  of  view  this  estimation  of  their  value  is 
correct  enough.  Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  knowing 
nothing  of  the  literature  of  any  country  but  his  own,  he  has  nothing 
with  which  to  compare  the  works  of  his  countrymen,  and  naturally 
therefore  looks  on  the  best  of  these  as  being  specimens  of  supreme 
excellence.  But  in  the  judgment  of  foreign  readers  acquainted 
with  the  wisdom  of  Christianity,  the  subtle  and  searching  meta¬ 
physics  of  ancient  Greece  and  modem  Europe,  and  accustomed  to 
the  varied  richness  of  thought  and  the  eloquent  and  graceful 
diction  of  the  writers  of  the  Western  world,  both  old  and  new, 
they  must  assume  a  less  exalted  position.  There  is  much 
both  in  the  nature  of  the  Chinese  language  and  in  the  tone  of 
the  national  mind  to  check  intellectual  enterprise,  and  to 
render  literary  periods  somewhat  stiff'  and  angular.  We  miss, 
therefore,  in  the  writings  of  their  philosophers  the  far-reaching 
speculations  and  searchings  after  truth  which  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  meet  with  in  the  works  of  such  authors  as  Plato, 
Aristotle,  Bacon,  or  Mill ;  nor  do  we  find  in  the  historical  and 
poetical  books  that  brilliancy  of  diction  and  wealth  of  metaphor 
which  add  zest  to  our  study  of  many  of  the  productions  of  the 
historians  and  poets  of  European  countries.  But  it  is  difficult  to 
make  comparisons  with  that  which  is  unique,  and  there  is  much  in 
the  circumstances  and  surroundings  attending  the  authors  of  the 
Nine  Classics  which  raises  their  writings  above  the  relative  position 
in  which  they  should  he  placed,  were  they  capable  of  being  weighed 
in  the  balance  with  the  best  philosophical  and  literary  works  of 
other  lands. 

If,  however,  there  were  nothing  more  interesting  about  them 
than  the  fact  that  they  have  for  many  centuries  exercised  an  un¬ 
limited  influence  over  the  minds  of  millions  of  men,  they  would  be 
well  worthy  of  study.  But  they  have  other  claims  on  our  atten¬ 
tion.  To  the  students  of  the  history  of  the  primitive  races  of 
mankind  and  of  political  ethics  their  pages  contain  much  that 
is  new  and  interesting,  and  their  translation  as  a  series  into  English 
is  likely  to  prove  a  great  boon  to  European  readers.  Dr.  Legge  has 
already  brought  out  translations,  accompanied  by  the  original  texts, 
of  seven  out  of  the  Nine  Classics,  and  the  work  before  us  is  the  second 
volume  of  a  popular  edition  of  those  already  published.  The  first 
volume  contained  the  Life  and  Teachings  of  Confucius,  and  the 
present  one  is  devoted  to  the  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius,  who,  as 
a  philosopher  and  teacher,  occupies  a  place  in  the  theocracy  of 
China  second  only  to  Confucius.  Of  the  events  of  his  life  we 
know  very  little.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  horn  about  the  year 
371  B.C.  His  father  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  and  he  was 
thus  left  to  the  care  of  his  mother,  who,  according  to  tradition,  is 
said  to  have  possessed  all  the  best  qualities  of  a  woman.  Thrice  she 
changed  her  residence  on  account  of  her  son ;  once  in  consequence 
of  his  imitating  the  sacrificial  ceremonies  performed  at  the  tombs 
near  her  house,  and  another  time  when  his  mimicking  propensity 
tempted  him  to  pick  up  the  higgling  tricks  of  the  salesmen  in  the 
neighbouring  market.  At  last  she  settled  close  to  a  public  school, 
and  then,  to  her  delight,  the  youthful  sage,  taking  the  scholars  as 
his  model,  learnt  to  practise  the  various  exercises  of  politeness 
which  they  were  taught.  “  This,”  said  his  mother,  “  is  the  proper 
place  for  my  son.”  Legend  says  that  in  his  early  years  he  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Tsze-sze,  the  grandson  of  Confucius;  but  since,  as 
Dr.  Legge  points  out,  Tsze-sze  would  have  been  at  least 
c  ne  hundred  and  twelve  years  old  when  Mencius  was  born,  legend 
is  in  this  case,  as  usual,  an  unsafe  guide.  “  Although,”  he  tells 
us,  “  I  could  not  he  a  disciple  of  Confucius  myself,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  cultivate  my  virtue  by  means  of  others  who  were.” 
This,  if  it  were  to  be  taken  literally,  is  as  little  to  be  relied  upon 
as  the  former  statement,  but  he  probably  meant  that  he  had  studied 

*  The  Life  and  Works  of  Mencius.  With  Essays  and  Notes.  By  James 
Legge,  D.D.,  LL.D.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1875. 
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under  one  who  was  an  ardent  follower  of  the  doctrines  of  Con¬ 
fucius.  That  such  was  the  case  every  action  of  his  after  life  is 
sufficient  to  prove.  Like  his  great  predecessor,  he  began  his 
career  as  a  teacher  of  wisdom.  In  this  capacity  he  collected  a 
band  of  faithful  disciples,  with  whom,  when  his  fame  spread 
abroad,  he  moved  to  the  Court  of  the  State  of  Tse,  where  he  esta¬ 
blished  himself  as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  to  the  King.  For 
some  time  he  seems  to  have  held  a  firm  hold  of  office,  though  not 
always  by  the  most  creditable  means.  “  I  am  fond  of  beauty,” 
said  the  King  on  one  occasion,  in  reply  to  some  political  advice 
offered  by  the  sage,  “  and  that  is  in  the  way  of  my  attaining  to 
the  royal  government  which  you  celebrate.”  “  Not  at  all,”  said 
Mencius.  “  Gratify  yourself,  only  do  not  let  your  doing  so  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  people’s  getting  similar  enjoyment  for  themselves.” 
But  when  his  own  dignity  was  assailed,  he  showed  a  very  stern 
front  to  his  patron,  and  after  one  or  two  severe  passages  of  arms 
on  this  score,  we  find  him  leaving  Tse  followed  by  his  disciples, 
and  taking  up  at  the  Court  of  T'ang  a  post  similar  to  the  one  he 
had  just  resigned.  Here,  however,  his  residence  was  but  a  short  one, 
and,  after  a  sojourn  at  the  Court  of  King  Hwuy  of  Leang,  he 
returned  once  more  to  Tse.  But  after  a  while  his  remonstrances 
became  unpalatable  to  the  sovereign,  and  later  we  hear  of  him  at 
intervals  and  for  short  periods  at  the  Courts  of  Sung  and  Loo. 
Finally,  he  retired  into  private  life  and  spent  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  existence  “  among  the  more  congenial  society  of  his  disci¬ 
ples,  discoursing  to  them,  and  compiling  the  works  which  have 
survived  as  his  memorial  to  the  present  day.” 

These  incidents  in  the  life  of  Mencius  point  to  the  leading  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  his  teaching  as  well  as  of  that  of  Confucius.  Unlike 
all  other  teachers  that  the  world  has  seen,  these  two  philosophers 
chose  the  courts  of  kings  as  their  schoolrooms,  and  instead  of 
searching  into  the  mysteries  of  man  and  his  relation  to  nature,  the 
whence  he  came  from  and  the  whither  he  is  going,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  the  science  of  government,  and  to  the  study  of  man 
as  a  ruler  and  as  a  subject.  Adopting  the  plan  of  inculcating 
virtue  into  the  masses  through  their  rulers,  they  did  not  concern 
themselves  much  as  to  the  duties  and  responsibilities  existing  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man ;  but  taught  that  it  was  only  necessary 
that  the  sovereign  should  be  virtuous,  righteous,  and  just, 
to  ensure  the  prevalence  of  the  same  qualities  throughout  the 
State.  Confucius  boasted  that,  if  a  king  were  to  employ  him, 
he  would  achieve  something  considerable  in  twelve  months,  and 
in  the  course  of  three  years  the  government  would  be  per¬ 
fected  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Legge  remarks,  his  follower  Mencius  had 
a  fair  field  at  the  Court  of  T'ang,  but  seems  to  have  failed 
to  have  made  good  the  promise  of  his  predecessor.  Far,  however, 
from  this  being  a  matter  of  surprise,  it  only  excites  one’s  wonder 
that  he  should  have  achieved  as  much  as  he  did,  when  the 
deadness  of  his  system  is  remembered.  There  is  no  real  life  in  it, 
and  instead  of  quickening  by  his  touch  the  dry  bones  of  tradition 
which  lay  re/idy  to  his  hand,  he  left  them  as  dry  as  he  found  them. 
Mere  trite  exhortations  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  without  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  any  motive  for  adopting  such  conduct,  form  the  staple 
of  his  discourses.  “  The  richest  fruit  of  love,”  he  says  in  one 
passage,  “  is  this — the  service  of  one’s  parents ;  the  richest  fruit  of 
righteousness  is  this — the  obeying  one’s  eldest  brothers ;  the  richest 
fruit  of  wisdom  is  this — the  knowing  these  two  things,  and  not 
departing  from  them ;  the  richest  fruit  of  propriety  is  this — the 
ordering;  and  adorning  those  two  things.”  There  is  a  painfully 
Talmudic  air  about  this,  and  his  teaching  general^  partakes  of  the 
same  cold  and  dead  morality.  The  nature  of  man,  he  held,  was 
originally  good,  and  it  was  in  the  power  of  every  one  by  prac¬ 
tising  virtue  and  following  righteousness  to  become  a  sage,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  lose  all  claim  to  honour  by  yielding  to 
the  surrounding  temptations  of  the  world.  This  belief  appears,  by 
a  seeming  inconsistency,  to  be  in  no  way  modified  by  a  faith  which 
he  sometimes  expressed  in  the  existence  of  an  overruling  Pro¬ 
vidence.  But  nothing  that  he  taught  touches  the  inner  life  of 
man.  Let  the  ruler  rectify  himself,  and  let  him  strive  to  enrich 
and  educate  the  people,  then  will  his  kingdom  be  established, 
and  virtue  will  prevail  throughout  the  land ;  such  was  the  sum 
and  substance  of  his  philosophy. 

But  while  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Mencius's  general 
system  was  defective,  there  is  much  to  admire  in  his  astuteness 
and  power  both  of  observation  and  argument.  His  views  on  the 
division  of  labour  were  well  defined  and  were  powerfully  set  forth 
in  a  conversation  with  a  friend  who  had  been  much  taken  with  the 
doctrines  of  a  dreamy  speculator  named  lieu,  who  held  that 
magistrates  should  be  labouring  men,  and  that  a  sovereign  should 
grow  his  own  rice  and  cook  his  own  meals.  To  him  Mencius 
“  lieu,  I  suppose,  sows  grain  and  eats  the  produce.”  “  Yes,” 
was  the  reply.  “  I  suppose  he  also  weaves  cloth,  and  wears  his 
own  manufacture.”  “  No  ;  he  wears  clothes  of  hair-cloth.”  “  Does 
he  wear  a  cap?”  “Yes.”  “Is  it  woven  by  himself?”  “No; 
he  gets  it  in  exchange  for  grain.”  “  Why  does  he  not  weave 
it  himself?”  “That  would  be  injurious  to  his  husbandry.” 

“  Does  he  cook  his  food  with  boilers  and  earthenware 
pans,  and  plough  with  an  iron  share  ?  ”  “  Yes."  “  Does  he 
make  them  himself?”  “No;  he  gets  them  in  exchange  for 
grain.”  Then  said  Mencius,  “  The  getting  such  articles  in  ex¬ 
change  for  grain  is  not  oppressive  to  the  potter  and  founder;  and 
are  the  potter  and  founder  oppressive  to  the  husbandman  when 
they  give  him  their  various  articles  in  exchange  for  grain  ?  ” 

“  Some,”  he  added,  “  labour  with  their  minds  and  some  labour 
with  their  strength.  Those  who  labour  with  their  minds  govern, 
and  those  who  labour  with  their  strength  are  governed.  Those  | 


who  are  governed  support  those  who  govern,  and  these  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  them.”  On  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  his 
opinion  was  equally  decided.  The  people,  he  held,  were  the  most 
important  element  in  a  State,  and  the  sovereign  the  lightest.  If, 
then,  the  government  of  a  ruler  were  injurious  to  the  country,  ho 
should  be  dethroned,  and,  if  necessary,  should  be  made  to  forfeit 
his  life.  “  Was  it  so,”  asked  King  Seuen,  “  that  T’ang  banished 
Keeh,  and  that  Woo  smote  King  Chow?”  “It  is  so  in  the  re¬ 
cords,”  replied  Mencius.  “  May  a  Minister  then  put  his  sovereign 
to  death  ?  ”  asked  the  King.  “  He  who  outrages  the  benevolence 
proper  to  his  nature,”  answered  the  philosopher,  “  is  called  a  robber; 
he  who  outrages  righteousness  is  called  a  ruffian.  The  robber  and 
the  ruffian  we  call  a  mere  fellow.  I  have  heard  of  the  cutting  off  of 
the  fellow  Ohow,  but  I  have  not  heard  his  case  spoken  of 
as  that  of  putting  a  ruler  to  death.”  This  and  similar  utterances 
have  caused  his  teachings  to  be  looked  upon  with  somewhat  less 
favour  than  that  with  which  those  of  the  more  cautious  Confucius 
have  ever  been  regarded  ;  and  for  a  short  season,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Ming  Dynasty  (1372),  his  Tablet  was,  in  consequence  of 
this  boldness,  degraded  from  its  place  in  the  temples  of  Confucius. 
But  his  memory  was  speedily  restored  to  favour,  and  he  now  holds 
the  same  position  in  the  public  estimation  which,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  short  interval  just  referred  to,  he  has  occupied  for 
two-and-twenty  centuries. 

The  style  of  his  writings  is,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  Classics, 
extremely  concise ;  and  since  many  of  his  arguments  are  such  as 
it  is  difficult  to  follow,  the  addition  of  commentaries,  notes,  and 
explanations  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
text.  Fortunately  the  best  native  scholars  have  left  on  record 
their  views  in  full  on  every  paragraph  and  almost  every  sentence 
of  his  work,  and  after  a  careful  sifting  of  these  Dr.  Legge  has 
appended  a  selection  to  his  translation  of  the  text,  accompanied  by 
expressions  of  his  own  opinions,  and  on  the  subject  in  hand  no 
one  is  better  entitled  to  a  hearing  than  he  is.  His  introductory 
chapters  on  the  text,  on  the  life  and  opinions  of  Mencius,  and  on 
the  doctrines  of  Yang  Choo  and  Mih  Teih  which  were  combated 
by  Mencius,  are  elaborate  essays,  full  of  information,  and  abound¬ 
ing  in  just  and  vigorous  criticism.  The  work  is  thus  as  far  as 
possible  complete,  and  English  readers  have  now  for  the  first  time 
a  full  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  and 
teaching  of  “  the  sage,  Mang-tsze.” 


A  LOSING  HAZARD.* 

XT  is  a  matter  of  very  little  moment  to  any  one  but  the  critic 
whether  the  author  of  such  a  story  as  this  is  a  man  or  a 
woman.  And  to  him,  indeed,  it  only  matters  in  so  far  as  in 
speaking  of  the  writer  it  is  convenient  at  times  to  use  either  “he”  or 
“  she.”  The  name  Courteney  Grant,  which  we  find  on  the  title-page, 
sounds  like  a  man’s,  but  ever  since  in  christenings  fashion  has  de¬ 
serted  the  saints,  names  are  no  longer  a  safe  guide.  The  style  in 
which  the  book  is  written,  and  the  wild  absurdity  of  the  plot, 
incline  us  to  the  belief  that  it  is  a  woman’s  work.  Nevertheless, 
as  the  author  seems  to  wish  to  pass  as  a  man,  we  shall  assume 
that  a  man  he  is.  He,  then,  has  written  his  story  in  two  volumes, 
and  so  far  he  is  entitled  to  praise.  Had  he  written  it  in  one 
volume,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  more  praise.  Had  he  not 
written  it  at  all,  he  would  have  been  entitled  to  most  praise.  We 
can  never  admire  enough  the  old  lady  in  Roman  history 
who  burnt  her  volumes  one-third  at  a  time ;  had  she  not 
stopped  short  in  her  good  work,  but  had  burnt  the  last 
third  as  well  as  the  other  two,  her  name  would  have  deserved 
to  rank  high  in  the  annals  of  literature.  We  should  be 
content  for  the  present  if  we  could  send  every  author  twice  back, 
and  make  him  bring  but  one  volume  out  of  three  that  he 
writes.  However,  we  must  not  forget  that  A  Losing  Hazard  is, 
as  we  have  said,  in  two  volumes,  when  there  was  no  reason  on 
earth  that  we  could  see  why  it  should  not  be  in  three. 

The  plot  opens  in  a  simple  enough  way,  though  later  on  it  gets 
very  complicated.  Baron  Roeland  von  Franckenburg,  a  Dutchman, 
is,  at  the  beginning  of  the  story,  in  love  with  Lisa  van  Hovenaar,  who 
is  in  love  with  George  Randolph,  who  is  in  love  with  Clara  Vin¬ 
cent,  who,  in  her  turn,  is  in  love  with  Baron  Roeland  van  Franck¬ 
enburg.  Randolph,  who  is  an  English  engineer,  engaged  in 
draining  one  of  the  Dutch  Meers,  is  joined  by  an  old  friend,  Guy 
Travers.  Guy  happily  falls  in  love  with  nobody,  but,  to  his  own 
disgust  and  to  the  disgust  of  everybody,  he  finds  that  he  has 
in  this  little  out-of-the-way  village  one  of  those  nuisances — 
a  long-lost  elder  half-brother.  There  was  not,  indeed,  much  pro¬ 
perty  for  either  to  inherit,  as  Guy’s  father,  an  old  English  squire, 
had  got  ruined  by  the  failure  of  a  bank.  But  the  efder  brother 
began  by  being  a  mystery,  and  ended  by  being  a  scoundrel,  and  a 
poor  scoundrel  into  the  bargain.  The  father,  the  squire,  had  never 
owned  to  the  marriage  with  his  mother,  and  the  boy  had  run  away 
from  home  before  Guy’s  birth,  so  that  the  two  brothers  were  not 
known  to  each  other.  The  elder  practised  as  a  doctor  under  the 
name  of  Saltichus.  He  was  not  a  Dutchman  it  was  clear,  and 
everybody  except  the  reader,  who,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes, 
does  not  care  a  rush  about  him,  is  eager  to  know  why  he  had  set¬ 
tled  in  a  small  village  in  Holland.  Guy  at  once  took  a  dislike  to 
him.  “  He  felt  one  of  those  senseless  feelings  of  prejudice  run 
through  him  that  so  often  influence  people  afterwards,  and  are  so 

*  A  Losing  Hazard.  By  Courteney  Grant,  Author  of  “Little  Lady 
Lorraine.”  2  vols.  London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1875. 
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hard  to  overcome.”  la  stories  they  never  are  overcome,  as  every 
one  knows.  They  are  a  far  surqr  indication  of  a  villain  than  the 
braying  of  an  ass  or  the  screaming  of  a  peacock  is  of  wet  weather. 
Later  on  in  the  story  the  two  men  were  talking  about  apiece  of  heather 
when  “  their  eyes  met  for  one  moment,  and  the  old  senseless  feeling 
of  fear  and  hatred  came  over  Guy  that  he  had  experienced  on  the 
very  first  day  that  he  met  him.”  This  feeling  of  hatred  was 
highly  improper  in  so  good  a  man  as  Guy,  for  already  “  the 
horrible  suspicion  had  crossed  his  brain  that  he  was  his  half- 
brother.” 

Saltichus  took  a  strange  interest  in  a  poor  woman  named 
Jane  Lord,  who  was  every  day,  though  without  any  reason, 
expecting  the  return  of  her  husband  from  sea,  after  an  absence 
of  five  year's  or  so.  She  happened,  by  a  strange  chance, 
to  he  at  the  same  out-of-the-way  spot  in  Holland.  The  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  interest  that  he  thus  took  was  simple  enough 
when  at  last  it  was  given.  The  sailor,  Lord,  had  been  to  Ilong- 
Kong,  and  there  his  ship  had  been  caught  in  a  typhoon.  Lor  a 
common  sailor  his  language  was  uncommonly  fine: — “  An  awful 
boom,  a  sound  as  of  a  world  iu  pain,  a  supernatural  terrible  roar, 
comiug  no  one  knew  whence,  ending  no  one  knew  where.  A  dead 
stillness,  and  danger,  destruction,  death  in  its  depth.  .  .  .  Their 
anchor  chains  gave  way,  and  drifting,  plunging,  tossed  by  the 
seething  waves,  on  they  went  through  a  thousand  perils,  dragging 
their  anchors  for  miles.”  What  the  depth  was  in  which  death 
was,  and  how  a  ship  dragged  its  anchors  after  the  anchor 
chains  had  given  way,  the  sailor  forgets  anywhere  to  tell 
us.  Ilis  language  is  magnificent,  but  it  is  scarcely  nautical. 
At  length  he  reached  Borneo,  and  fell  in  love  there  witli  “a 
beautiful  girl,  who,  it  seems,  was  already  bespoken  by  a  hand¬ 
some  young  Portuguese.”  The  Portuguese,  whose  name  was  Dino, 
and  “  whose  only  friends  for  years  were  the  monkeys,”  had  by  theft 
amassed  a  treasure  of  “  gems  and  brilliants,  pearls  and  gold  and 
diamonds.”  These  he  kept  iu  a  great  iron  chest  which  he  hid  in 
the  hollow  branch  of  a  great  tree  where  he  always  slept,  lie  did 
not  conceal  it  from  the  girl,  however.  She  told  Lord,  and  he  made 
off  with  it,  but  left  her  behind.  It  is  surprising,  hv  the  way,  that 
though  Dino  spoke  only  “  broken  English,  mixing  therewith  Dutch, 
French,  and  Portuguese,”  yet  his  language  is  every  hit  as  fine  as 
that  of  the  English  sailor  himself,  who  in  his  turn  does  not  fall 
short  of  Mr.  Courteney  Grant.  Lord  had  been  weak  enough  to 
say  that,  if  they  got  off  with  the  treasure  they  would,  to  keep  it 
safe,  “  bury  it  down  in  Maeslem  Meer  in  Holland.”  When  the 
woman  found  herself  deserted,  she  told  Dino  of  his  pro¬ 
posed  hiding-place,  who,  thus  having  a  clue,  sets  out  from  Borneo, 
and  before  the  story  is  far  on  joins  the  group  at  the  Dutch  village. 
Meanwhile,  Lord  had  gone  to  America,  and  there  falling  ill,  on  his 
death-bed  sent  for  Dr.  Saltichus,  and  gave  him  his  history  of  the 
treasure.  He  had,  as  he  said,  taken  it  to  Maeslem  Meer,  all  the 
way  from' Borneo,  and  there  had  come  across  a  diver  who  seemed 
likely  to  suit  his  purpose: — 

“  Down  for  two  or  three  nights  running  they  came  to  Maeslem  Meer,  and 
during  the  cold  moonlight  hours,  they — for  John  Lord  pumped  in  air  while 
his  confederate  dug — they  worked  till  they  had  found  a  holding  depth  in 
which  they  could  bury  the  prize.  As  luck  would  have  it,  for  Satan  helps 
his  own — the  diver,  who  might  have  turned  out  troublesome  in  the  end, 
died  the  next  week  after  the  feat.” 

“  Then  the  treasure  is  in  the  sea  now  ?  ” 

“  No  ;  it  isn’t !  ” 

“  Why,  if  everybody’s  dead  ?  ” 

“  The  place — the  . spot  in  the  sea — its  distance  from  the  land,  was  on  the 
scrap  of  paper  that  Lord  gave  me  for  liis  wile,  and  toil  and  weary  work  I 
have  had.  liut — Maeslem  Meer  has  been  reclaimed  since  they  ;  that  part 
of  it  at  least,  and  his  directions  were  almost  useless.” 

When  Lord  was  dead,  Saltichus  set  off  for  Holland,  and  managed 
to  buy  the  piece  of  the  reclaimed  Meer  iu  which  the  chest  had  been 
buried. 

As  the  story  goes  on,  the  weaved-up  follies  of  love  are  a 
little  unravelled,  and  before  very  long  the  Baron  marries  Lisa, 
and  Randolph  Clara.  The  author  evidently  felt  that  the  diamond 
mystery  called  for  all  his  strength,  and  that,  when  Dino  came  from 
the  East  and  Saltichus  from  the  West  to  search  for  a  treasure-box 
which  an  English  sailor  had  sunk  in  a  Dutch  swamp,  love-making 
was  altogether  out  of  place.  Clara,  however,  has  a  good  deal  to 
do  with  the  story.  She  visited  the  Baroness,  aud  there  was  moved 
to  envy  by  the  sight  of  a  blue  diamond.  There  were  only  two 
diamonds  like  it  in  the  world.  One  was  in  a  diamond-cutter’s  at 
Amsterdam,  the  other  was  buried  in  the  box.  After  the  visit  we 
are  told  “  a  volcano  of  envious  rage  had  been  smouldering- 
in  Clara’s  mind  —  an  ambitious  restlessness  to  be  first,  a 
senseless  craving  that  embittered  her  whole  nature,  and  lit 
a  fire  that  was  never  quenehed.”  When  once  a  person  has  a 
volcano  within  them,  it  matters  little,  we  should  have  thought,  if  a 
fire  more  or  less  is  lighted.  But  the  volcano,  we  must  remember, 
was  only  smouldering.  Saltichus  works  on  her  vanity  by  promising 
her  a  blue  diamond  if  she  will  persuade  her  husband  to  sell  him 
the  reclaimed  piece  of  the  Meer  in  which  the  treasure  was  known 
to  be  hidden.  Dino,  in  the  same  way,  tries  to  get  an  appoint¬ 
ment  among  Randolph's  workmen.  Meanwhile  Clara  visiting  the 
diamond-cutter’s  shop  and  seeing  the  blue  diamond  that  was  there 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  and  steals  it.  She  wears  it  the  same 
night  at  a  Grand  Court  Ball  at  the  Hague.  Saltichus  was  at 
the  ball : — 

The  diamond  flamed  like  a  beacon  star  in  the  room. 

The  Count  van  Rosenhagen  and  his  wife,  who  had  met  the  Randolphs  at 
Bloemenhof,  eagerly  renewed  acquaintance ;  Clara  hoped  that  they  would 
be  present  at  her  house  the  next  day.  Saltichus  was  dazzled  and  bewildered  ; 


at  first  mad  with  jealousy,  for  how  had  she  got  that  diamond — she  must 
have  trafficked  with  her  beaut}',  she  must  have  some  one  dearer  to  her  than 
he  was,  richer  ...  or  had  she  been  beforehand  with  him ;  had  she 
stepped  iu  and  found  his  treasure  ?  Had  he — fool  that  he  was  ! — told  her 
where  it  was,  just  for  her  to  pick  it  up,  and  put  it  in  her  hair,  and  madden 
him  with  her  recklessness  and  beauty  ?  Aud  then  a  sort  of  loathing  canu 
over  him,  as  he  leaned  against  the  wall,  wateliiug  her  dancing  and  talking 
• — for  men  cannot  bear  to  find  in  women  the  greed  that  they  suffer  in  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  an  anachronism  ;  a  woman  should  be  beautiful  and  innocent, 
should  take  what  the  gods  give  her,  and  wear  it  meekly,  hut  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  should  be  unknown  to  her. 

Why  an  anachronism  Mr.  Courteney  Grant  does  not  explain.  Pos¬ 
sibly  when  he  wrote  the  passage  he  had  not  an  English  dictionary 
within  reach.  The  diamond  of  course  is  missed  and  the  police 
are  after  Clara.  Her  one  hope  is  that  Saltichus  or  Dino,  who  are 
acting  in  ignorance  of  each  other,  may  dig  up  the  box  and  give  her 
the  blue  diamond  that  is  iu  it.  The  scene  becomes  exciting. 
Saltichus  promises  to  dig  it  out  that  very  night  and  makes 
!  an  appointment  with  her  at  the  Meer.  Nature  behaved 
in  a  most  suitable  manner.  The  night  wind  sighed ;  the 

moon  came  out  with  a  shivering  start ;  the  distant  moan  of 
the  sea  sounded  like  a  long  low  wail ;  the  dead  strokes  of 
the  falling  axe  were  so  many  death  knells  in  Clara’s  ear.  Out  she 
went,  hut  the  shutters  which  she  had  to  open  unfortunately  sympa¬ 
thized  with  nature,  and  also  made  a  noise.  Guy  heard  her,  aud 
watched  her  from  the  window.  Dino,  too,  was  lying  in  hiding  out¬ 
side  the  house,  aud  pounced  upon  her  as  she  came  along.  She 
escaped  from  him,  ran  up  to  Saltichus,  whom  she  saw  kneeling  on 
the  grass,  pulling  at  some  heavy  weight,  “  1  The  diamond  1  the 
diamond !’  hissed  she.  When  the  moon  shone  out  again,  Clara 
was  leaning  heavily  on  Saltichus’s  shoulder,  eyeing  greedily  the 
dark  depths  he  had  dug.”  Thereupon  up  came  Guy  and  Randolph 
and  Dino.  Guy  “thundered”  out  to  Saltichus  that  he  was  “a 
reckless  adventurer  and  a  nameless  villain.”  Saltichus  replies  by 
announcing  himself  as  his  long-lost  brother,  and  offers  to  show 
him  a  copy  of  his  mother's  marriage  register.  Dino  “  looking 
round  him  as  a  dog  might  who  sees  a  bone  to  be  reached  if  only 
he  can  stay  to  work  it  out,”  swore  an  oath,  and  then  fell  to  digging 
out  the  box.  The  nature  of  the  soil  was  as  wonderful  as  any  part 
of  the  story,  for  it  was  not  till  “  the  close  walls  of  earth  fell  in  ” 
that  they  pulled  out  the  chest.  Clara,  “  seeing  all  eyes  straining 
down  into  those  dark  depths  of  Mother  Earth  ” — the  hole,  we 
must  remember,  was  so  shallow  that  Saltichus  when  kneeling  on 
the  grass  could  reach  the  box — saw  that  her  opportunity  had  come, 
and  took  to  flight.  “  The  blue  sky  and  the  bright  moon  were 
!  hidden  away.”  She  had  almost  escaped,  “when  an  angry  yell 
behind  her  told  her  she  was  missed,  and  the  faithless  black  cloud, 
;  sailing  away  in  its  careless  course,  showed  her  flying  form  to  her 
enemies.”  There  was  a  policeman  on  the  spot,  who  pursued  her 
and  seized  her.  Saltichus  aud  Dino  have  a  fierce  fight  over  the 
box,  and  though  Saltichus  fires  a  pistol  at  his  rival  for  the  treasure, 
yet  he  does  not  hit,  and  after  “  a  deadly  conflict  ”  the  pistol  is 
wrested  from  his  hands  and  pointed  at  his  own  breast.  In  the  end 
j  Dino  gets  the  treasure,  blue  diamond  and  all,  Clara  repents,  the 
author  moralizes,  and  the  unfortunate  critic  brightens  up  at  catch¬ 
ing  sight  of  the  end  of  so  silly  and  so  tedious  a  tale. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

UNDER  the  title  of  Prussia's  Representative  Man*,  Messrs. 

Lloyd  and  Newton  have  produced  what,  in  spite  of  some 
affectations  and  an  unprepossessing  pretentiousness,  is  a  very  sug¬ 
gestive  and  interesting  work.  The  Representative  Man  is  not,  as 
some  persons  might  perhaps  he  led  to  imagine  from  the  title, 
either  Frederick  the  Great  or  Prince  Bismarck :  but  an  obscure  and 
unhappy  man  of  letters  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
Heinrich  von  Kleist,  whose  writings  are  very  little  known  in  his 
own  country,  and,  we  should  imagine,  scarcely  at  all  elsewhere. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  title  seems  obviously  a  misnomer. 
Kleist 's  works,  no  doubt,  breathe  a  national  spirit,  and  illustrate  in 
a  striking  manner  one  aspect  of  German  character — devotion  to 
patriotic  duty  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  exercised 
more  than  the  faintest  influence  on  either  his  contemporaries  or 
successors,  and  his  own  personal  character  was  weak,  puerile,  and 
morbid  in  the  extreme.  Kleist  was  horn  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Oder  in  1776.  Ilis  father  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and  of  good, 
but  not  wealthy,  family.  He  himself  entered  the  army  as  ensign 
when  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  took  part  in  the  campaign  on  the 
Rhine.  At  this  period  he  is  described  as  a  well-bred,  g'^.ial 
young  man,  with  a  passion  for  music.  A11  unfortunate  love  affair 
drove  him  into  a  life  of  seclusion,  in  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
a  severe  study  of  logic  and  mathematics;  and  his  distaste  for 
society,  especially  the  society  of  a  garrison,  continuing  to  increase, 
he  threw  up  his  commission.  It  would  appear  that  the  change  was 
not  productive  of  any  happy  results.  Returning  to  his  home 
circle,  Kleist  became  extremely  pedantic,  forming  classes  of  his 
sisters  and  other  girls,  and  even  establishing  a  professorial  chair, 
from  which  he  lectured  on  the  “  History  of  Civilization.”  Ilis 
temper  was  excessively  irritable,  and  he  regarded  the  slightest 
interruption  as  an  offence.  One  day  a  lady  went  to  the  window 
to  catch  a  passing  glimpse  of  a  procession,  and  he  suspended  his 
lectures  for  several  weeks.  He  now  fell  in  love  again,  and  was 
betrothed,  though  he  had  no  definite  plans  for  obtaining  a  livelihood. 


*  Prussia  s  Hrpresentative  Man.  Bv  Francis  Lloyd  (of  the  Universities 
of  Halle  and  Athens)  and  William  Newton,  F.R.G.S.  Triibner. 
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He  hoped  he  might  perhaps  get  a  diplomatic  appointment ;  and, 
to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  see  what  his  chances 
were,  he  went  to  Berlin  and  other  places.  His  letters  to  his 
betrothed  are  said  to  be  curiosities.  “  He  seemed  quite  to  forget 
that  he  was  addressing  a  woman,  and  treated  her  rather  as  a 
grindstone  whereon  to  sharpen  his  new-found  faculties  than  as  the 
confidante  of  unrestrained  feeling.”  lie  soon  had  doubts  of  his 
fitness  for  official  life,  and  proposed  to  settle  in  Paris,  in  order  to 
develop  the  newest  philosophy,  which  would  involve  a  postpone¬ 
ment  of  his  marriage  for  at  least  a  couple  of  years.  By  and  by 
the  conclusion  forced  itself  on  his  mind  that  Kant  was  a  delusion 
and  truth  unattainable,  and  he  sank  into  the  deepest  despondency. 
So  much,  however,  had  been  said  about  going  to  Paris  that  he  was 
ashamed  not  to  go ;  but  he  was  soon  seized  with  a  strong  dislike  of  the 
French,  and  next  thought  of  going  to  Switzerland  as  a  farmer.  Ilis 
betrothed,  however,  had  been  by  this  time  sufficiently  tried,  and  the 
engagement  was  broken  oft'.  Instead  of  taking  to  agriculture,  Kleist 
now  began  writing  plays,  and  his  restlessness  and  frequent  changes 
of  plan  were  as  troublesome  as  ever.  It  is  evident,  in  fact,  that 
his  morbid  state  of  mind  was  gradually  turning  into  actual  in¬ 
sanity.  “  Who  would  be  happy  in  this  world  ?”  he  wrote  to  a 
friend.  “  I  feel  like  crying  ‘  Fie,  for  shame  !’  when  I  hear  you 
speak  of  such  a  thing.  How  shortsighted  a  man  must  be  to  strive 
for  any  object  in  a  world  where  everything  ends  in  death  !” 
Another  love  affair  led  to  an  attempt  at  poisoning  with  opium.  His 
means  were  now  almost  gone ;  he  was  mortified  by  the  slight  im¬ 
pression  produced  by  his  dramas  and  other  writings;  and  an 
acquaintance  with  Madame  Vogel,  also  a  victim  of  hypochondria, 
fostered  his  gloomy  tendencies.  One  day  she  reminded  him  that 
he  had  promised  to  render  her  the  greatest  service  of  which  friend¬ 
ship  was  capable,  and  he  pledged  himself  again.  “Well,  then,” 
she  said,  “  kill  me ;  life  is  intolerable.”  Thereupon  they  went  a 
little  way  into  the  country,  and  Kleist  shot  first  his  friend  and  then 
himself.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch  that  Kleist  was  not  in  any 
9ense  a  national  representative,  but  only  one  of  those  exceptional 
types  of  melancholy  madness  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in 
all  countries.  As  specimens  of  his  works,  we  have  a  prose  narra¬ 
tive,  The  Story  of  Kolhaas,  and  a  play,  Prince  Frederick  of  Ilomburg. 
Kolhaas,  a  horse-dealer,  exasperated  by  the  oppressions  of  his 
baron,  was  driven  to  seek  revenge.  He  raised  a  body  of  men 
who  sacked  and  burned  the  baron’s  castle,  and  then,  the  move¬ 
ment  spreading,  carried  his  ravages  through  the  country.  In  the 
end  he  made  his  way  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  gave 
him  full  satisfaction  for  the  wrongs  which  had  been  done  him  ;  and 
he  then  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  to  justice  for  having  taken 
the  law  into  his  own  hands,  and  was  beheaded.  The  narrative  is 
vigorously  written  in  a  style  of  severe  simplicity,  and  is  very 
effective.  Tne  play  is  marked  by  similar  energy  and  terseness,  and 
avoidance  of  ornamental  excrescences.  Kleist  always  sticks  to  his 
story,  and  keeps  it  steadily  in  progress.  Prince  Frederick,  whose 
thoughts  were  wandering  on  a  love  affair,  misunderstood  an  order 
given  him  by  the  Elector,  and  charged  with  the  whole  of  the 
cavalry  brigade  in  a  battle  earlier  than  was  intended.  The  result 
was  a  defeat  of  the  enemy ;  but  the  Elector  held  that  a  military 
offence  had  been  committed,  and  the  Prince  himself,  though  offered 
his  life,  insists  on  being  shot  that  discipline  may  be  upheld.  Here 
the  moral  of  Kolhaas  is  repeated ;  only  means  are  contrived  for  not 
carrying  out  the  sentence  on  the  Prince.  It  is  a  pity  that  Messrs. 
Lloyd  and  Newton  were  not  content  with  writing  a  memoir  of 
Kleist  and  giving  some  specimens  of  his  writings,  of  which,  indeed, 
we  should  have  been  glad  to  have  more.  But  they  have  also 
deemed  it  necessary  to  “  erect  a  firmer  and  a  truer  basis  for  future 
criticism,  and  to  explain  in  detail  their  conception  of  “  a  few 
principles  of  life  deduced  from,  and  explanatory  of,  human  action 
generally.”  This  is  a  wide  subject,  and  our  authors  get  rather  lost 
in  it.  Much  of  what  they  have  to  suggest  is  thoughtful  and  in¬ 
genious  ;  but  the  limited  space  at  their  disposal  compels  them  to  be 
crude  and  dogmatic.  There  is  really  no  connexion  whatever 
between  Kleist  s  life  or  works  and  the  general  body  of  philosophy 
which  they  have  undertaken  to  propound.  Chapter  II.  begins 
“  AV  e  proceed  to  summarize  the  relations  of  Germany  to  Europe, 
Prussia  to  Germany,  and  Kleist  to  Prussia  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  which  will  be  found  at  length  in  the  Appendices  Nos.  I., 
II.,  and  III.,”  and  then  the  reader  is  expected  to  turn  to  the  end 
of  the  book  and  make  himself  master  of  the  writers’ general  notions 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects  as  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  study  of 
their  views  of  Kleist.  Apart  from  this,  however,  their  book  is 
realty  very  interesting. 

A  translation  has  been  published  of  a  work  by  a  German  Roman 
Catholic  exposing  the  iniquities  of  Freemasonry*,  which  deserves 
attention  from  those  who  wish  to  understand  the  reason  of  that 
intense  bitterness  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  on  the  subject 
which  excites  in  the  minds  of  most  Englishmen  a  feelinn'  of 
amused  surprise.  In  this  country  Freemasonry  is  of  all  things 
the  most  harmless.  It  may  be  difficult  to  comprehend  how 
men  of  education  and  intelligence  should  stoop  to  the  childish 
mummeries  which,  with  conviviality,  constitute  the  chief  business 
of  the  Lodges ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organization  is 
found  useful  lor  social  reasons,  and,  if  the  members  are  pleased, 
nobody  else  can  have  a  right  to  complain  of  so  perfectly  innocent 
a  body.  At  the  same  time,  no  impartial  person  can  deny 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  are  justified  in  their  hostility  to 
Freemasonry,  and  that  when,  for  instance,  Lord  Ripon  retired 

*  Tlie  Secret  Warfare  of  Freemasonry  against  Church  and  State.  Trans 
fated  from  the  German.  With  an  Introduction.  ,  Burns,  Oates,  &  Co. 


from  the  Society,  it  was  simply  a  logical  consequence  of  his  change 
of  faith.  The  existence  of  a  secret  society  which  repudiates  the 
authority  of  the  confessional,  and  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
Church,  is  clearly  opposed  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  system.  It  does  not  matter  how  innocent  may  be  the 
objects  of  the  society ;  it  is  enough  that  it  withdraws  itself  from 
the  supervision  of  the  Church.  Moreover,  although  English  Free¬ 
masonry  is  quite  harmless,  as  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  in  some  of  its  Continental  forms.  In  the  more  despotic  countries 
of  Europe  it  has  naturally  been  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  propa¬ 
gating  revolutionary  opinions,  and,  when  occasion  offered,  of  con¬ 
spiring  against  the  authorities ;  and  it  must  be  presumed  that, 
when  the  English  Freemasons  the  other  day  gave  the  hand  of 
fellowship  to  those  of  Italy,  they  knew  very  little  of  the  character 
of  the  latter,  and  of  the  uses  to  which  they  put  their  organization. 
The  German  writer  whose  essay  is  here  translated,  though  he  can¬ 
not  be  accepted  as  an  unprejudiced  witness,  is  no  doubt  justified 
in  his  general  description  of  Continental  Freemasons  as  free 
thinkers  and  enemies  of  the  Church  ;  and,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
this  is  just  what  might  be  expected.  Being  fiercely  denounced, 
the  Freemasons  are  likely  to  return  hatred  for  hatred  ;  and  where 
there  is  no  free  public  life  the  temptation  to  use  a  secret  organiza¬ 
tion  for  political  purposes  is  too  great  to  be  resisted.  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  put  English  and  foreign 
Freemasons  on  the  same  level,  and  it  is  here  that  the  writer  of  the 
introduction,  who  deals  with  our  own  country,  falls  into  absurd 
delusions.  ITis  theory  is  that  the  general  body  of  Masons,  as  a 
rule  loyal  and  respectable  men,  are  under  the  control  of  a  secret 
committee  of  wire-pullers.  “Would  it  be  matter  of  surprise,”  he 
asks,  “  if  it  should  turn  out  that  the  number  of  those  who  have 
been  admitted  in  our  country  into  that  thirtieth  degree  of  full  en¬ 
lightenment  is  very  small  indeed  ?  It  may  be  that  by  far  the 
majority  of  English  Freemasons  do  not  get  beyond  the  degree  of 
mere  apprenticeship,  and  are  utterly  unsuspicious  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  atheistic  schemes  that  are  being  insidiously  pushed  on 
to  their  final  issues  by  more  knowing  associates.”  Mr.  AVhalley  is 
fairly  matched  by  this  writer,  who  hints  mysteriously  that  the 
funds  for  the  Tichborne  Claimant’s  defence  were  provided  by  the 
Freemasons,  and  also  insinuates  that  they  organized  mob  meetings 
for  Orton,  and  put  Dr.  Kenealy  in  for  Stoke. 

Mr.  Vasev  has  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  laughter  *  with, 
as  he  says,  “  all  the  seriousness  and  gravity  becoming  a  scientific 
or  philosophical  inquiry,”  but  he  has  as  yet  only  a  “  rough  outline” 
of  liis  views  to  oiler.  Mr.  Yasey  is  of  opinion  that  laughing  has 
become  a  confirmed  habit  of  the  human  race  from  the  practice  of 
tickling,  babies,  and  doubts  whether  children  would  ever  begin  to 
laugh  if  they  were  not  stimulated  or  prompted,  “  but  let  alone, 
and  treated  naturally  and  rationally.”  He  is  very  severe  on  parents 
and  nurses  for  being  so  foolish  as  to  imagine  that  the  sounds  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  babies  under  such  circumstances  are  manifestations  of 
pleasure  and  delight.  His  own  view  is  that  they  are  “  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  spasmodic  and  involuntary  contractions  and  dilatations 
of  the  pectoral  muscles  and  the  lungs,  excited  into  action  by  absurd 
ticklings  and  stupid  monkey  tricks.”  “  The  conclusion  is  unavoid¬ 
able,  that  the  absurd  habit  of  laughing,”  which  Mr.  Vasey  also 
thinks  uncomfortable,  “  is  entirety  occasioned  by  the  unnatural  and 
false  associations  which  have  been  forced  upon  us  in  early  life.” 
One  of  the  chapters  is  devoted  to  “  the  degrading  and  vicious  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  habit  of  laughing.”  Sensible  people,  Mr.  Vasey 
holds,  rarely  laugh,  and  fools  who  like  laughing  do  a  great  deal  of 
harm  by  encouraging  folly  in  others  in  order  to  have  something  to 
laugh  at.  How  much  better,  he  thinks,  it  would  be  if  people 
would  be  content  with  smiling,  which  does  not  twist  the  face  into 
horrible  grimaces ;  and  he  gives  a  number  of  illustrations  to  deter 
his  fellow-creatures  from  making  frights  of  themselves  by  laugh¬ 
ing.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  pictures  of  the  “  entreating 
smile,”  the  “confiding  smile,”  the  “mother’s  sympathetic  smile,” 
the  “  infant’s  smile  of  delight,”  the  “joyous  smile  of  friendly  re¬ 
cognition,”  the  “  supremely  affectionate  smile,”  the  “  pensive 
smile  ”  (of  a  very  idiotic  character),  and  so  on,  which  readers  of 
the  work  can  practise  with  the  help  of  a  mirror.  We  suspect  Mr. 
Vasey  will  have  some  difficulty  in  putting  down  laughter,  but  it 
might  perhaps  be  well  if  people  were  more  reasonable  in  regard  to 
what  they  laugh  at. 

Dr.  Drewry  has  written  a  little  book  on  the  management  of  the 
stomach  f,  which  certainty  justifies  the  promise  of  common  sense 
conveyed  in  the  title.  While  avoiding  a  technical  style,  he  does 
not  attempt  to  place  his  readers  in  a  position  to  dispense  with 
professional  aid,  but  is  content  to  give  some  plain  directions  as  to 
ordinary  diet,  and  the  less  serious,  but  perhaps  not  less  irritating 
and  depressing,  disorders  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a  common  ex¬ 
perience  that  difficulties  of  this  kind  are  nowadays  for  some 
reason  almost  universal,  and  an  attempt  to  bring  people  back  to 
simpler  and  more  rational  habits  deserves  encouragement.  The 
great  fault  of  modern  dinners  is,  in  the  author’s  opinion,  the  ex¬ 
cessive  number  of  dishes,  and  he  suggests,  as  his  ideal  of  a  realty 
luxurious  dinner,  a  fried  sole,  a  chop  and  potato,  followed  by  a 
woodcock,  served  one  to  each  guest.  It  should  be  mentioned  in 
Dr.  Drewry’s  favour  that  he  avoids  crotchets,  and  takes  a  tolerant 
view  in  regard  to  certain  things  being  good  for  some  people, 
though  not  perhaps  for  everybody.  Thus,  while  he  deprecates 
the  use  of  alcohol  except  for  medical  reasons,  he  sees  no  harm 
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in  the  use  of  stimulants  to  feed  and  strengthen  the  nervous 
system,  and  speaks  very  strongly  in  favour  of  beer  as  the  most 
wholesome  beverage  for  this  climate.  He  adds  that,  in  his  ex¬ 
perience,  there  is  more  over-eating  than  over-drinking,  and  that 
the  former  is  decidedly  the  more  dangerous  to  life  in  its  results. 
Moreover,  there  are  cases  in  which  querulousness  and  irritability  are 
produced  by  abstaining  from  stimulants,  just  as  in  other  cases  the 
same  thing  is  caused  by  excessive  indulgence.  His  warning  against 
the  free  use  of  soda  and  other  effervescing  waters  would  seem  to 
he  much  wanted  at  the  present  time.  They  are,  he  holds,  weaken¬ 
ing  to  the  stomach,  and  should  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 
Oatmeal  porridge  is  strongly  recommended  to  dyspeptic  patients. 

Judging  by  the  amount  of  poetry,  or  at  least  of  verse  aspiring  to 
be  poetry,  which  is  now  published  every  year  in  England,  we  would 
seem  to  be  becoming  a  highly  poetical  people.  It  is  true  that 
the  circumstances  of  the  age  do  not  appear  to  be  favourable  to 
great  efforts  of  imagination,  and  the  poetical  crop  is  remarkable 
rather  for  its  quantity  than  its  quality.  Still  much  of  it  is  really 
of  respectable  merit,  and  even  the  poorer  specimens  at  least  indi¬ 
cate  a  fair  degree  of  cultivation,  as  well  as  a  capacity  to  enter 
into  and  enjoy  a  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling  beyond  and  above 
the  prosaic  conditions  of  daily  life.  All  this  is  very  satisfactory, 
since  it  may  be  supposed  to  show  that,  after  all,  we  are  not  so 
completely  given  over  to  a  dull  and  heavy  materialism  as  has  been 
supposed,  and  in  any  case  it  tends  to  supply  a  counterpoise  to  such 
deadening  tendencies.  The  innumerable  people  who  nowadays 
write  poetry  may  not  be  successful  in  producing  much  that  will 
not  be  willingly  let  die,  but  at  least  they  represent  a  certain 
amount  of  poetical  sympathy  and  sentiment  which  is  a  useful 
leaven  to  the  country ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  even  if  their  poems 
are  not  much  read  or  thought  of,  the  tone  of  mind  thus  cultivated 
may  be  not  without  its  effect  within  the  range  of  personal  influ¬ 
ence.  At  any  rate  the  writing  of  poetry  is  sufficiently  justified  by 
the  pleasure  which  it  affords  to  those  who  write  it.  Nobody, 
except  reviewers  perhaps,  ever  hears  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
poetical  works  which  are  published  in  such  profusion,  and  of  course 
nobody  is  bound  to  read  them  unless  he  likes.  They  have,  how¬ 
ever,  served  a  purpose  already  which  is  enough.  The  volume 
entitled  Sonnets  and  Songs  * * * * §,  by  a  writer  whose  assumed  name, 
Proteus,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  already  known  in  some 
other  line  than  that  of  poet,  is,  though  of  a  very  superior  charac¬ 
ter,  probably  one  of  those  collections  which  are  put  forth  rather 
for  personal  gratification  than  with  a  view  to  popularity.  The  tone 
of  many  of  the  pieces  is  morbid  and  monotonous ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  writer  has  thought  more  of  giving  frank,  and 
even  naked,  utterance  to  his  emotions  than  conciliating  his  readers. 
It  opens  with  “  Our  joys  are  gone,  and  what  is  left  to  us  ?  ”  and 
this  is  continued  pretty  uniformly  to  the  end,  “  Love,  life,  vain 
strength — Oh,  who  would  live  again  ?  ”  The  burden  of  the  book 
is  a  cynical  and  contemptuous  pity  for  miserable  and  helpless 
humanity,  the  sport  of  fate : — 

Knowledge  man  hath,  and  power  upon  the  earth. 

And  long  ago  he  had  himself  been  God, 

But  for  the  cruel  secret  of  his  birth 

Which  gave  him  kindred  with  the  dust  he  trod, 

And  for  the  hideous  ending  of  his  mirth, 

A  fly-blown  carrion  festering  ’neath  the  sod. 

Apart  from  this  depressing  moral  tone,  the  poems  are  marked  by 
passionate  vividness  and  bold,  yet  natural,  imagery.  There  is  a 
quiet  sustained  force  in  the  verse,  like  that  of  a  full  but  easy  tide, 
and  the  language  is  remarkably  expressive.  Indeed,  in  point  of 
literary  execution  this  volume  must  be  allowed  a  very  high  place. 
“  A  Rhapsody  ”  is  one  of  the  few  pieces  in  which  there  is  no  touch 
of  gloom  or  bitterness,  and  it  perhaps  gains  by  the  contrast ;  it  is 
certainly  a  delightful  study  of  the  sunshine  of  the  heart  and  of 
nature  in  jubilant  sympathy.  There  is  perhaps  no  poet  of  our  day 
who  has  written  anything  more  delicate  and  perfect  in  its  tone.  In 
“  At  a  Funeral  ”  the  writer  has  succeeded  in  imitating  Browning's 
dramatic  effects  at  their  best,  in  clear  and  manly  English. 
“  Requiescit  ”  is  also  very  impressive  in  its  simple  pathos,  but  we 
can  quote  only  a  passage  : — 

For  he  seemed  sunk  again  in  that  dull  trance 
Through  which  men  often  pass  away  from  life, 

When  death,  as  the  lion  does,  has  shaken  his  prey, 

And  he  lies  numb  and  dumb  and  powerless. 

The  poems  are  indeed  full  of  graphic  phrases.  In  “  Soul  and  Body  ” 
the  picture  of  the  Queen  in  the  galley  is  full  of  life  and  colour ; 
and  a  “  Day  in  the  Castle  of  Envy  ”  shows  a  happy  command  of 
picturesque  detail  that  will  compare  even  with  the  “  Moated 
Grange.”  Altogether  this  is  a  very  curious  and  interesting  volume, 
though  its  prevailing  spirit  is  to  be  regretted. 

Mr.  Norris  f  writes  with  a  pleasing  simplicity  and  tenderness, 
and  in  the  most  orthodox  tone.  Most  of  his  pieces  are  of  a  semi- 
religious  cast,  but  without  being  “  goody.” 

Those  who  take  up  Sappho  \  expecting  a  classical  tragedy  will 
be  disappointed,  agreeably  or  otherwise.  Although  the  subject  is 
classical,  the  style  is  as  remote  from  anything  of  that  character  as 
can  well  be  imagined.  There  is  a  skittish  liveliness  and  freedom 
of  language  about  it  which  indicates  a  modern  contempt  for  the 
conventional  dignity  of  tragedy.  Sappho  does  not  mince  matters 
when  she  has  to  speak  her  mind,  and  damns  and  talks  of  hell-fire 
a  good  deal  in  the  course  of  the  play.  There  is  an  odd  passage  in 
which  she  is  made  to  couple  Aphrodite  and  the  Witch  of  Endor, 
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though  one  must  wonder  how  Sappho  acquired  her  knowledge  of 
the  latter.  The  object  of  the  piece  appears  to  be  to  rehabilitate 
Sappho,  and  to  point  a  moral  against  slander.  One  of  the  features 
of  the  drama  is  “  a  Phallic  procession,”  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  that  it  is  not  intended  for  representation  on  the  stage. 

Miss  Dora  Greenwell  has  published,  under  the  title  of  Liber 
Humanitatis  *,  seven  or  eight  little  essays  on  various  aspects  of 
spiritual  and  social  life,  such  as  the  dignity  of  the  human  body, 
the  connexion  between  the  animal  and  spiritual  nature  in  man,  the 
weak  points  of  Utilitarianism,  &c.  Miss  Greenwell  advocates  a 
more  hearty  cultivation  of  spiritual  life,  and  writes  with  an 
earnestness  which  deserves  respect ;  but  the  thought  is  limp  and 
the  style  disfigured  by  a  hazy  sentimentality. 

Echoes  of  Old  Cumberland  j-  is  a  collection  of  poems  written  in  a 
simple,  unpretending  style,  the  chief  merit  of  which  lies  in  their 
interesting  representation  of  local  scenes  and  old  habits  and  customs 
now  passing  away.  The  arrangement  of  the  pieces  is  somewhat 
confused ;  for,  though  a  series  of  translations,  chiefly  from  the 
Danish,  are  very  properly  relegated  to  the  end  of  the  volume,  in 
the  earlier  part  we  find  such  odd  juxtapositions  as  “  Easter  Day  in 
Country  Churches  in  Cumberland  ”  and  “  Petrified  Forest  near 
Grand  Cairo.”  Some  of  the  pieces  are  written  in  the  local  dialect, 
but  for  the  most  part  they  are  in  ordinary  English,  though  an 
occasional  county  expression  is  used  to  give  colour,  as,  for  instance, 
in  “  The  Ileaf  on  the  Fell.”  “Heaf  ”  is  that  part  of  an  open  fell 
pasture  on  which  a  particular  flock  of  sheep  feeds,  and  the  instinct 
with  which  the  sheep  themselves  know  how  to  keep  to  their  own 
heaf  is  said  to  be  very  remarkable. 

What  is  called  co-operation 4  would  perhaps  have  a  better  chance 
if  the  co-operatives  could  understand  that  it  is  only  a  modification 
of  a  very  old  system  which  has  been  going  on  since  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  There  is  co-operation  in  everything,  or,  to  put  it  in 
another  way,  there  is  nothing  without  co-operation.  The  main 
difference  between  a  co-operative  factory  and  an  ordinary  factory 
is  that  in  the  latter  the  head  man  hires  and  directs  his  subordinates, 
whereas  in  the  other  case  it  is  the  subordinates  who  elect  and  more 
or  less  control  their  manager.  Apart  from  its  effect  on  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  business,  co-operation  is  merely  a  method  of  calculating- 
wages  which  answers  in  some  cases  and  not  in  others.  Mr. 
Ilolyoake,  who  has  undertaken  to  write  a  history  of  Oo-operation, 
is  naturally  not  disposed  to  regard  it  in  this  simple  practical 
light.  He  apparently  believes  in  the  possibility  of  regenerating 
mankind  by  means  of  artificial  industrial  arrangements  without 
reference  to  the  disturbing  fluctuations  of  human  nature,  and 
co-operation  is  elevated  accordingly  into  something  “  mystic, 
wonderful.”  He  traces  the  subject  back  to  Sir  Thomas  More  and 
other  Utopians,  touches  on  Babeuf,  St.  Simon,  and  Fourier,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  present  volume  is  devoted  to  an  account 
of  Owen’s  luckless  socialist  enterprises.  It  is  a  very  dull,  confused 
compilation. 

“  Don  Pedro  Verdad  ”§  has  written  a  little  tract  with  the  view 
of  explaining  to  Englishmen  the  composition  of  sherry  in  its 
different  forms.  There  is  first  the  natural  wine,  which  is  used  in 
Spain,  and  is  coming  into  use  in  England ;  next,  manufactured 
sherry,  which,  though  not  a  natural  product,  is  made  entirely 
from  the  Spanish  grape ;  and  thirdly,  the  adulterated  liquors  which 
are  passed  off  as  sherry.  Don  Pedro  thinks  that  manufactured 
sherry,  if  pure,  is  a  very  good  drink  for  those  who  like  it,  and 
that  the  English  are  only  beginning  to  acquire  a  taste  for  the 
natural  wine.  One  of  the  delusions  which  he  endeavours  to  ex¬ 
plode  is  the  notion  that  Vino  de  Pasto  is  a  superior  dry  wine ;  it 
being,  in  point  of  fact,  a  very  common,  cheap  wine,  the  vin 
ordinaire,  or  table-beer  of  Spain.  He  also  points  out  that  there  is 
not  the  faintest  trace  of  sweetness  in  real  Manzanilla  ;  it  is  of  a  pale 
straw  colour,  and  the  bitter  taste  is  at  first  unpalatable,  which  no 
doubt  accounts  for  the  late  Lord  Derby  saying  that  he  preferred 
the  gout  to  drinking  it.  Montilla,  deeper  in  colour  and  stouter 
than  Manzanilla,  and  also  a  natural  wine,  is  recommended  for  its 
bouquet  and  body.  The  great  obstacle,  however,-  to  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  natural  Spanish  wines  is  said  to  be  the  English  pre¬ 
judice  against  any  wine  which  is  not  bright  and  clear.  The 
natural  wine  is  sometimes  a  little  thick ;  but  Don  Pedro  thinks 
this  would  not  matter  if  it  were  drunk  out  of  red  glasses.  The 
fining  process  takes  away  from  the  delicacy  of  the  wine,  and  also 
adds  to  the  expense. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Society,  as  recorded 
in  their  annual  volume  ||,  appear  to  be  marked  by  .an  encouraging 
degree  of  culture  and  intelligence.  The  first  paper  is  a  sketch  of 
John  Byrom,  and  there  are  also  essays,  or  rather  lectures,  on  the 
works  of  the  late  Ford  Madox  Brown,  Mr.  Swinburne,  the  “  Phy¬ 
siological  Origin  of  Metrical  Poetry,”  “  Shakspeare’s  Country,”  &c. 
In  a  plea  for  the  dialect  of  Lancashire  as  a  vehicle  for  poetry,  the 
writer  offers  a  translation  of  Wordsworth’s  “Lucy”  into  the  local 
tongue,  of  which  one  verse  will  be  a  sufficient  specimeii : — 

Hoo’re  o’  unknown,  an’  few  could  know 
When  Lucy  coom  tor  t’  dee  ; 

But  hoo’s  i’  th’y  earth,  an’,  oh,  its  browt 
Another  day  to  me. 

*  Liber  Humanitatis.  By  Dora  Greenwell.  Daldy,  Isbister,  &  Co. 

t  Echoes  of  Old  Cumberland.  Poems  and  Translations.  By  Alary 
Powley.  Carlisle  :  Coward.  London  :  Bemrose. 

1  The  History  of  Co-operation  in  England :  its  Literature  and  its  Advo¬ 
cates.  By  G.  J.  Ilolyoake.  Vol.  I.  Triibner. 

§  From  Vineyard  to  Decanter.  By  Don  Pedro  Verdad.  E.  Stanford. 

||  Transactions  of  the  Manchester  Literary  Chib.  Sessions  1874-5. 
Vol.  I.  Manchester :  Ireland.  London:  Triibner. 
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And  yet,  as  he  says,  “  persons  unaccustomed  to  the  Lancashire 
dialect  declare  it,  at  first  sight,  to  be  harsh,  uncouth,  and 
awkward.” 

Mr.  Dickinson  remarks,  in  his  preface  to  a  collection  of  old 
Cumberland  stories  and  sayings  *,  that  the  people  of  his  country 
are  “  not  of  the  race  that  is  wont  to  set  the  lakes  on  fire  ” ;  but  his 
gatherings  contain  evidence  of  their  quiet  humour,  sagacity,  and 
sturdy  spirit.  It  would  have  been  a  more  interesting  book,  how¬ 
ever,  if  it  had  been  judiciously  condensed.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  stories  are  trivial  and  even  stupid. 

Messrs.  Collins's  Library  At.las\  is  very  suitable  for  those  who 
want  a  moderate-sized  book  of  maps  for  ordinary  use,  and  who  do 
not  care  for  that  scientific  elaborateness  which  requires  large  sheets. 
The  maps  are  clear  and  well  printed.  The  geographical  introduc¬ 
tion  is  by  Dr.  James  Bryce ;  that  to  historical  geography  by  Dr. 
W.  F.  Collier ;  and  that  to  classical  geography  by  Dr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Seymour  Haden  has  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet  form  his 
“  Earth  to  Earth”  letters },  containing  a  plea  for  a  change  of  system 
in  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Mr.  Haden  wishes  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  does  not  regard  the  wicker  coffin  as  an  essential  part  of  his 
scheme,  and  would  be  glad  to  support  any  other  agency  by  which 
the  principles  he  advocates  might  with  equal  efficiency  be  carried 
out ;  and  also  that  the  object  he  has  in  view  is  sanitary,  and  not 
sesthetical. 

Mr.  Cummings,  formerly  Vicar  of  Cury,  has  written  an  account 
of  the  antiquities  and  traditions  of  the  Lizard  district  of  Corn¬ 
wall  §,  which  contains  some  curious  matters  in  regard  to  old 
customs,  superstitions,  shipwrecks,  &e.  It  is  illustrated  with  wood- 
cuts  and  photographs. 

Mr.  Heather  Bigg  ||  has  brought  out  a  little  work  pointing  out 
the  superiority  of  the  gentle  treatment  of  spinal  curvature  over  the 
more  violent  applications  of  mechanical  force  formerly  in  use.  Mr. 
Bigg  holds  that  the  great  thing  is  to  attack  the  incipient  deformity 
at  an  early  stage ;  but  he  also  believes  that  a  great  deal  may  be 
done,  even  when  the  disease  has  made  way,  by  the  use  of  a  spring 
poise,  which  he  describes  in  detail,  and  which  gives  rest  to  the 
spine  and  support  and  assistance  to  the  weakened  muscles. 

Mr.  Bond,  of  the  Record  Office,  has  prepared  an  enlarged  and 
revised  edition  of  his  Handy-Book  of  Rules  mul  Tables  for  Verify¬ 
ing  Dates  with  the  Christum  Eraf\  He  gives  an  account  of  the 
chief  eras  and  systems  used  by  various  nations,  with  easy  methods 
for  calculating  the  corresponding  dates ;  and  also  tables  of  the 
regnal  years  of  English  Sovereigns  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to 
the  present  time,  with  the  leading  dates.  Mr.  Bond’s  work  is  an 
invaluable  manual  for  the  historical  student. 

Mr.  Jenkinson,  who  has  written  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the 
best,  guides  to  the  Lake  country,  has  now  followed  it  up  by 
one  to  the  country  further  north,  traversed  by  the  Newcastle  and 
Carlisle  section  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway.**  An  interesting  ex¬ 
cursion  is  described  in  the  chapter  entitled  “  A  Walk  along  the 
Roman  Wall,  from  Coast  to  Coast  ” — the  proper  route,  in  Mr. 
Jenkinson’s  opinion,  being  from  west  to  east,  as  the  interest  in¬ 
creases  on  the  way. 

The  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London ft,  which  Mr. 
Mackeson  has  compiled  for  Messrs.  Low,  is  now  so  well  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  mention  that  a  revised 
edition  has  just  been  issued,  bringing  the  facts  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  “  Cabmen’s  Shelter  ”  seems  to  be  the  latest  develop¬ 
ment  of  charitable  relief. 

If  Nottingham  does  not  possess  the  striking  picturesqueness 
of  some  of  the  neighbouring  counties,  it  has  attractions  of  its 
own,  especially  in  woodland  scenery,  which  should  prevent  tourists 
from  passing  it  over.  Captain  Lowe’s  Guide,  which  is  of  a  con¬ 
venient  size,  appears  to  be  accurate  and  sufficiently  minute. 

*  Cumbriana  ;  nr  Fragments  of  Cumbrian  Life.  Whitehaven  :  Callander. 
London :  Whittaker. 

t  The  Library  Atlas.  Consisting  of  One  Hundred  Maps,  with  Descriptive 
Letterpress.  Glasgow :  Collins. 

X  Earth  to  Earth.  By  F.  Seymour  Iladen.  Macmillan. 

§  The  Churches  and  Antiquities  of  Cury  and  Gunwalloe  in  the  Lizard 
District ,  including  Local  Traditions.  By  Alfred  Haymau  Cummings,  Vicar 
of  St.  Paul’s,  Truro.  Truro  :  Lake.  London  :  Marlborough. 

||  The  Gentle  Treatment  of  Sjrinal  Curvature.  By  Henry  Heather  Bigg. 
Churchill. 

If  Handy-Booh  of  Rules  and  Tables  fur  Verifying  Dates  with  the  Christian 
Era.  By  John  J.  Bond.  Bell. 

**  Practical  Guide  to  Carlisle,  Gilsland,  Roman  Wail,  and  Neighbourhood, 
By  FI.  J.  Jenkinson.  Stanford. 

tt  Low's  Handbook  to  the  Charities  of  London  Jor  1875.  Edited  by 
Charles  Mackeson.  S.  Low  &  Co. 

XX  Black's  Guide  to  Nottingham,  Sherwood  Forest,  and  the  Dultery.  Edited 
by  Capt.  A.  E.  Lawson  Lowe.  Edinburgh  :  Black. 
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LOBE  THEATRE.  —  Mile.  BEATRICE’S  COMEDY- 

A-'*  DRAMA  COMPANY  for  Twenty-four  Nights,  commencing  Monday,  August  16. 

Sixth  year  of  this  Company. — LOVE  AND  HONOUR;  or.  Monsieur  Alphonse _ 

GLOBE  THEATRE,  Strand,  Monday,  August  16,  at  7.30,  EARLY  IMPRESSIONS  ;  at 
*.15  precisely,  first  representation  of  Alexandre  Dumas’  Comedy-Drama,  entitled  LOVE  AND 
HONOUR  ;  or.  Monsieur  Alphonse,  translated  by  Campbell  Clarke,  Esq.  Characters  by 
Messrs.  J.  C.  Edwnrds,  Bennett,  Cowdery.  and  Frank  Harvey  ;  Mesdames  Charlotte  Saunders, 
Louie  Vere,  and  Mile.  Beatrice.  To  conclude  with  THE  WHITE  BOUQUET. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— PICTURE  GALLERY,  open  all  the 

A>  year  round,  for  the  Reception  and  Sale  of  Pictures  by  celebrated  Artists  of  the  English 
and  Continental  Schools.  Sold  Works  are  removed  immediately.— Apply  for  particulars  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wass,  Superintendent  of  the  Gallery. 


TAORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRASTORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  "  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” 

“  La  Vigne,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  "  Gaming  Table,”  ike _ DORfi 

GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission.  Is. 

QUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY  IN  IRELAND. 

(YUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  Galway.— The  SESSION  1875-6  will 

A^  commence  on  Tuesday,  October  19,  when  the  Supplemental,  Scholarship,  and  other 
Examinations  will  be  proceeded  with,  as  laid  down  in  Prospectus. 

The  Examination  for  Matriculation  in  the  several  Faculties  of  Arts,  Law,  and  Medicine,  and 
in  the  Department  of  Engineering,  will  be  held  on  Friday,  October  2 2. 

Further  information,  and  copies  of  the  Prospectus,  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Registrar. 

By  Order  of  the  President, 

Queen’s  College,  Galway,  August  7,  1875.  T.  W.  MOFFETT,  LL.D.,  Registrar. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.  — SCHOOL  of  PRACTICAL 

A^  ENGINEERING.  Principal-Mr.  J.  W.  WILSON,  Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  The  NEXT 
TERM  for  the  General  Course  and  for  the  Civil  Engineering  Section  opens  on  Monday. 
September  6.  Prospectus,  and  other  information  on  the  subject,  in  the  Office  of  the  School  of 
Art,  Science,  and  Literature,  Library,  Crystal  Paluce,  where  only  can  Students  enter  their 
names. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 

TfETTES  COLLEGE,  EDINBURGH.— Terms  £85  per  annum. 

For  SCHOLARSHIPS,  EXHIBITIONS,  and  other  particulars,  apply  to  Head- 
Master. 


TDANGBOURNE,  Berks. — The  VICAR  (M.A.  Oxon)  of  a  very 

small  Parish  near  Pangbourne  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  under  Fourteen. 
I  Resident  Tutor.  Large  house,  on  high  ground.  Two  Pupils  hold  Scholarships  at  Publia 
Schools — Address,  Rev.  G.  S.  1\,  Post-Office,  Reading. 
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THE  BYRON  MEMORIAL. 

AT  a  PUBLIC  MEETING,  held  in  Willis’s  Rooms,  on  Friday,  July  1G — 
The  Right  Hon.  B.  Disraeli,  M.P.,  in  the  Chair — it  was  moved  by  the  Earl 
Stanhope,  seconded  by  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  and  carried  nem.  con. : 

“  That  an  Appeal  be  made  to  the  Public  for  Funds  to  carry  out  the  proposal  of  the  Byron 
Memorial  Committee,  to  erect  a  Statue  of  the  Poet  in  some  conspicuous  place  in  the 
Metropolis.” 

President*—  Tim  Right  lion.  B.  DISRAELI,  M.P. 

Committee. 

Alfred  Tennyson,  Esq. 

Earl  Stun  hone. 

Earl  of  Rosslyn. 

Viscount  Barrington. 

George  Augustus  Sala,  Esq, 

Earl  of  Lovelace. 

A.  Raillie  Cochrane,  Esq..  M.P. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Esq. 

The  Lord  Houghton. 

Matthew  Am  11,  Esq. 

Viscount  Falkland. 

Wilkie  (’oil ns.  Esq, 

Earl  of  Bradford. 

Sir  Thomas  Fairbairn.  Bart. 

W.  P.  Frith.  Esq.,  R.A. 

Earl  of  Malmesbury. 

William  Cullen  Bryant. 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Cheques  marked  “Byron  Memorial  Fund”  or  Post-Office  Orders  should,  In  every  instance, 
be  sent  to  Messrs.  Drummond.  Charing  Cross,  and  will  invariably  be  acknowledged  in  the 
“Times.”  Amount  already  acknowledged.  £1.503  9s. 

RICHARD  EDGCUMBE,  Hon.  Sec. 

Grafton  Club,  W.  Byron  Memorial  Committee. 


Rev.  B.  H.  Drury. 

A 1  lied  A u s 1 1 n ,  E so.  . 

Veil.  Archdeacon  Trollope. 
Rev.  Hugh  Munro. 

Rev.  Alexander  Napier. 

W.  F.  Wehh,  Esq. 

The  Mayor  of  Nottingham. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 
General  James  Grant  Wilson. 
Sir  George  Osliorn,  Bart. 
Edward  Trelawny,  Esq. 

.John  Murray,  Esq. 

Colonel  Dudley  Carleton. 

Rev.  Curtis  Jackson. 

Rev.  George  Otter. 

Right  Hon.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart.,  M.P. 


rV  HE  OWENS  OOLLE  G  E,  Manchester. 

Principal— J.  G.  GREENWOOD,  LL.D. 


Professors  and  Lecturers. 

Greek  .  J.  G.  Greenwood,  LL.D.,  Fell.  TTniv.  Coll.  Lond. 

Latm;  Comparati-  e  Philology  .  A.  S.  Wilkins,  M.A.,  Fell.  TJniv.  Coll.  Lond. 

fS 1  A- w-  M-A-  st.  peter*,  on.  cm. 

English  Language.  . cilm'S.4®  Toller’M'A"lateFe11-  Christ’s 

Mathematics .  Thomas  Barker,  M.A.,  late  Fell.  Trin.  Coll.  Cam. 

Natural  Philosophy  ;  Physical  Laboratory  (f  homfs  H® "core.  M : A !  LL'D"  F'R'S' 


Civil  and  Mecha  vicalHnyineering . j  Osborne  Reynolds,  M.A., 


. . . . . . . ^ . . . . — - - -  - ,  Fell.  Queen’s  Coll. 

Geometrical  and  Mechanical  Drawing  ... .)  Cam. 

Logic  and  Philosophy  . 1  W.  Stanley  Jevons,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Fell.  Univ. 

Political  Economy . J  Coll.  Lond. 

Jurisprudence  and  Law .  Alfred  Ilopkinson,  B.A.,  Fell.  Univ.  Coll.  Oxon. 

Chemistry  .  II.  E.  Roscoe,  B.A.,  Pk.D.,  F.R.S. 

Organic  Chemistry .  C.  Sckorlemmer,  F.R.S. 

A nimal  Physiology  and  Zoology. ........  ...1  \xr  p  wniinmenn  v  t?  c: 

Vegetable  Physiology  and  Botany . I  W'  '' lll,amson'  F-R‘S* 

Physiology  awl  Histology  .  Arthur  Gamgee,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Geology  and  Palaeontology .  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S. 

Mineralogy .  Mr.  Charles  A.  Burghardt,  Ph.D. 

Oriental  Languages ;  German  and  Italian  T.  Theodores. 

French  Language  and  Literature .  Mr. 

Free  Hand  Drawing  .  Mr.  William  Walker. 

Harmony  and  Musical  Composition .  Mr.  J.  Frederick  Bridge,  Mus.  Doc. 

With  Assistant  Lecturers  in  all  the  principal  Departments. 


The  next  SESSION  will  commence  on  October  5. 

Candidates  for  Admission  must  not  be  under  Fourteen  years  of  age.  and  those  under  Sixteen 
will  be  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination  in  English,  Arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of 
Latin. 

Prospectuses  of  the  several  departments  of  Arts.  Science,  Law,  Medicine,  and  the  Evening 
Classes,  and  also  of  Scholarships  and  Entrance  Exhibitions,  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

J.  HOLME  NICHOLSON,  Registrar. 


M  ALVEEN  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Monday,  September  2u. 


T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE  comprises  Classical,  Modern,  and 

Junior  Schools — The  NEXT  TERM  commences  September  15 _ Apply  to  the  Rev.  J. 

Wood,  M.A.,  Head-Master  ;  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 


TA  OVER  COLLEGE. 

J-7  President- The  Right  Hon.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

Head-Master— The  Rev.  WM.  BELL,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Ch.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

A  liberal  education  by  Graduates  of  the  Universities. 

Tuition  Fees,  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  Guineas  per  annum.  Board  in  the  Head-Master’s  House, 
£40  per  annum. 

The  College  will  RE-OPEN  on  September  14. 

Apply  to  the  Head-Master,  or  the  Honorary  Secretary, 

WOLLASTON  KNOCKER,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk. 

IV  DUO  AT  ION  at  ZURICH.— MrT F.  JotTbAUDISS,  formerly 

*  Assistant-Master  at  Wellington  College,  receives  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS,  and 
will  have  Vacancies  in  October.  The  House  is  healthily  situated,  ami  the  style  of  living 
adapted  to  English  habits.  Mr.  PE  Baudism  is  assisted  by  competent,  Masters,  and  is  able  to 
offer,  in  addition  to  French  and  German  and  the  usual  subjects  of  a  liberal  education,  special 
facilities  for  the  study  of  Physical  and  Mechanical  Science.  Advanced  Pupils  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attending  the  Lectures  of  the  Polytechnic  School  on  Engineering,  Agriculture,  and 
other  branches  of  Applied  Science.  Pupils  preparing  for  the  Army  receive  their  Mathematical 
instruction  in  English — For  terms  and  references  apply  to  Mr.  F.  DE  BAUDISS,  Englisohes 
Viertel,  Hottiugen,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 


TpDUOATION.  in  GERMANY.— An  ENGLISH  GENTLE- 

^  MAN  of  position,  residing  with  his  Family  in  Stuttgart,  will  take  the  charge  of  a  few 
GENTLEMEN’S  SONS,  for  Education  with  his  own  Children  at  the  Schools  and  Institu¬ 
tions  of  the  City.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  for  a  varied  Education  are  unusual  and  of  the 
highest  order.  The  Climate  is  remarkably  salubrious  throughout  the  year.  The  comforts  of 
an  English  home  are  to  be  enjoyed.  Highest  references  given  and  requested _ For  full  par¬ 

ticulars  address,  in  the  first  instance,  to  F.  F.,  Hohenheimerstrasse  45,  Stuttgart. 

A  BINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks,  six  miles  from  Oxford. — This 

old  Foundation,  with  large  New  Buildings,  Extensive  Grounds,  and  University 
Scholarships,  gives  a  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  EDUCATION,  Classical  or  Modern,  at  a  Moderate 
Cost.— For  admission  in  September,  Entrance  Scholarships,  &c\,  apply  to  Rev.  E.  Summers, 
Head-Master. 

PREPARATION" for" the" PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— A  PBEPA - 

RATORY  SCHOOL  will  be  OPENED  in  September,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  REPTON, 
by  G.  S.  MESS  ITER,  M.A — Fur  further  particulars  address,  Wellington  House,  Willingtou, 
Burtou-on-Trent. 


TYURHAM  HOUSE,  FOLKESTONE.— Next  Term  will  begin 

on  September  16.  Thirty  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools  by  Rev.  A.  L. 
HUSSEY,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford. 


POLKESTONE. — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

-®-  Oxon,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  IIonours-Man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Seven 
Military  Examinations. 

ARMY  DIRECT,  WOOLWICH,  CONTROL,  .See.— Rev.  Dr. 

F\.  HUGHES  (Wrung.  Camb.),  who  has  passed  over  300  for  the  above  Examinations,  occa¬ 
sionally  has  VACANCIES.  The  best  assistance  in  Sciences,  Languages,  &c — Ealing,  W. 

(YVERSLADE,  near  RUG  BY.— A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT.  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll., Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant- Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 


PRIVATE  TUITION,  SCARBOROUGH. —A  MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN,  of  twenty  years’  experience  in  Tuition,  receives  NINE  PUPILS,  under 
Fifteen  years  of  age,  and  gives  them  his  whole  eare  and  attention.  Fees  from  80  Guineas— 
Address,  Rev.  G.  P.,  29  Prince  of  Wales  Terrace. 


IX/TAJOR  BARNARD,  late  H.M.  41st  Regt.,  B.A.,  F.L.S., 

-LT-I.  receives  a  few  BOYS  to  educate  with  his  own  Children,  whose  aces  range  up  to  Fifteen. 
The  situation  is  very  healthy,  and  lias  been  found  beneficial  for  Delicate  Boys— Bortlow,  Leck- 
hampton  Hill,  Cheltenham. 


DELICATE  or  BACKWARD  BOY  S.— 

-1-  A  GRADUATE  (Married)  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cam.,  an  old  Rugbeian.has  TWO  VACAN¬ 
CIES.  lie  oilers  Classics,  Mathematics,  French  and  German  ;  and  every  possible  care  and 
comfort  for  Delicate  Boys.  Shooting,  Fishing,  and  Hunting  if  desired.  Terms,  180  to  200 
Guineas— Address,  Rev.  II.  R.  L.,  Holdgate  Rectory,  Much  Wenlock. 


TTNIVERSITY  DEGREES.  —  GENTLEMEN  desirous  of 

obtaining  a  DEGREE  in  Divinity.  Arts,  Law.  Philosophy,  Science.  Music,  Medicine* 
or  Dentistry,  should  communicate  with  MediOUS.  16  King  Street,  Jersey,  England. 


A  WIDOW  LADY,  of  good  position,  residing  in  a  healthy 

■4-  Suburb  of  London,  having  a  larger  House  than  she  requires,  would  undertake  the  CARE 
and  EDUCATION,  with  her  own,  of  Two  or  Three  YOUNG  CHILDREN  whose  Parents  are 
abroad.  The  highest  references— Address,  A.  B.,  care  of  F.  T.  Aston,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  58  Lom¬ 
bard  Street,  E.C. 


A  GOVERNESS  PUPIL  is  WANTED  in  a  Ei rat-class 

GERMAN  BOARDING  SCHOOL _ Address,  M.  AUG  Engeut,  Limburg-a.-d.-Lahn, 

Germany. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO.— 

Applications  will  be  received  up  to  October  1  next,  from  Candidates  for  the 
PROFESSORSHIP  of  MATHEMATICS  and  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  in  this  College, 
which,  with  the  University  of 'Toronto,  constitutes  the  Provincial  University. 

The  initial  salary  is  $2,200  (£410  sterling)  per  annum,  rising  to  S*2.>  0  (£560  sterling)  by 
additions  of  $200  (£40  sterling)  at  intervals  of  five  years.  The  Applications,  with  Testimonials 
(originals  or  certified  copies)  are  to  be  addressed  tot  i"  I  lonnnihlc  the  Ploy'!  nci  yl  skcrktauy, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  in  envelopes  marked  “Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,”  and  should 
be  posted  so  as  to  reach  Toronto,  on  or  before  October  1  next. 

JOHN  Me  CAUL,  LL.D.,  President. 

University  College,  Toronto,  July  22,  1875. 


ARCHDEACON  JOHNSON’S  SCHOOL,  Oakham.— The 

-FX.  Endowed  Schools  Commission  having  provided  a  new  Scheme  for  this  School,  the 
Trustees  will  proceed  to  Elect  a  llEAD-MASTER.  who  must  be  a  Graduate  of  some  British 
University.  There  is  a  good  Muster's  House,  with  accommodation  for  sixty  Boarders.  There 
are  also  Exhibitions  attached  to  the  School  and  tenable  both  at  the  School  and  at  the  Universi¬ 
ties.  The  Ileiul-Master’s  Salary  is  fixed  at  £150  a  year,  to  which  will  be  added  the  Capitation 
Fee  on  each  Scholar.  The  charge  for  Boarding  is  not  to  exceed  £50  per  annum.  Full  informa¬ 
tion  may  be  obtained  from  B.  A.  Adam,  Esq.,  Oakham,  to  whom  applications  for  the  Head- 
Mastership,  testimonials,  &c.  must  be  sent  on  or  before  Tuesday,  August  21, 1875. 

fUVIL  ENGINEERING  PUPIL.  —  The” BOROUGH  and 

^  WATER  ENGINEER  of  LIVERPOOL  has  a  Vacancy  in  his  Office  for  a  well- 
educated  ARTICLED  PUPIL _ Municipal  Offices,  Liverpool. 


T>OYAL  ASIATIC  SOCIETY.— The  office  of  SECRETARY 

^  having  become  VACANT,  the  Council  will  be  prepared  to  receive  applications,  stating 
qualifications  and  accompanied  by  Testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  22  Albemarle  Street,  on  or  before  October  20  next.  Salary  £150  per  annum,  with  good 
Apartments  in  the  house,  in  which  the  Secretary  is  expected  to  reside.  No  one  need  apply  who 
has  not  some  knowledge  of  Asiatic  Languages  and  Literature. 


(CORNWALL.— FURNISHED  MANSION  and  SPORTING. 

TO  BE  LET.  Furnished,  with  immediate  possession,  all  that  delightfully  situate 
MANSION,  called  “  Boskenna,”  overlooking  the  Sea. 

The  House  contains  Three  good  Reception  Rooms  and  Nine  Bedrooms,  besides  Servants* 
Rooms,  with  Coach-houses  for  four  carriages,  and  stabling  for  seven  horses.  There  are  good 
Kitchen  Gardens,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  about  10  acres  of  wooded  and  ornamental  Ground. 

It  is  within  easy  distance  of  Penzance,  and  close  to  the  toYvn  of  St.  Bury  an. 

There  is  good  Fishing  and  Shooting  over  upwards  of  l,loo  acres. 

Two  Packs  of  Hounds  meet  in  the  vicinity. 

For  Terms,  and  Cards  to  View,  apply  to  Messrs.  Phelps.  Bennett,  &  Woodforde,  14  Red 
Lion  Square,  London  ;  or  to  Messrs.  ROSCORLA  &  Son,  Solicitors,  Penzance. 

Dated  August  5,  1875. 

T>ELGRAVE  ROAD,  SHEPHERD’S  BUSH  (near  to  two 

Stations),  half  an  hour  from  the  City — TO  BE  LET,  Nos.  17  and  19  ETON  VILLAS. 
Each  House  contains  Dining,  Drawing, Breakfast,  and  five  Bedrooms,  also  Bath  Room  and  two 
w.c.’s,  and  the  usual  Domestic  Offices.  Both  Houses  are  in  excellent  condition  and  have  neatly 
laid-out  Gardens.  Present  Occupants,  who  are  the  Owners,  are  leaving  owing  to  family 
arrangements— Apply,  as  above,  between  the  hours  of  Twelve  and  Six,  except  on  Sundays. 


T^OR  SALE,  the  Property  of  a  Gentleman,  a  very  fine 

old  Red  and  Gold  Lac  Japanned  BUREAU,  containing  Five  Large  and  Six  Small 
Drawers,  also  Pigeon-holes.  The  Cabinet  above  contains  Twenty-one  Small  and  Eleven 
Secret  Drawers  enclosed  by  a  Pair  of  Folding-doors  with  old  Silvered  Glass  Panels,  the 
whole  profusely  decorated  with  Birds,  Animals,  Figures,  Flowers,  &c.  Extreme  height, 
8ft.  6  in. ;  width,  3  ft.  6  in.  ;  depth  of  Bureau.  2  ft. ;  depth  of  Cabinet.  13  in.  Ormolu  Mounts — 
To  be  seen  at  Mr.  Dear’s,  Picture  Dealer,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C. 

XJ  YDROPATHY.  —  SUDBR( )( )K  PARK,  Richmond  HilL 

Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  aud  change.  TurkishBathson  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


(YVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— Under  Contract 

for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean,  India,  China,  Japan. and  Australia. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  South¬ 
ampton,  via  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 

with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday _ Ofliees,  122 Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur 

Street,  S.  W. 


HOTELS. 


“BRIGHTON.—  BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 


ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 


COUTHSEA.  — PIER  HOTEL  and  QUEEN’S  HOTEL. 

These  favourite  First-class  Hotels  are  unsurpassed  for  comfort,  convenience,  and 
position,  being  near  the  Beach,  Bath-rooms,  and  Pier.  Military  Bands  twice  a  day. 


QOUTHSEA. — The  ROYAL  BEACH  MANSION  is  the  only 

Hotel  in  Southsea  that  is  close  to  the  Sea.  It  contains  about  130  rooms,  including  superb 
Coffee  Room  and  Ladies’  Coffee  Room,  Billiard  Room,  luxurious  Private  Sitting  Rooms, 
numerous  Bath  Rooms,  and  about  80  Bedrooms.  The  whole  house  is  newly  furnished  in  the 
most  complete  manner.  The  Bathing  Machines  and  Pleasure  Boats  are  within  a  minute’s 
walk  of  the  house.  Nearly  all  the  rooms  have  undisturbed  Views  of  the  Sea  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Omnibuses  meet  every  train  at  the  Portsmouth  Railway  Terminus.  For  terms, 
which  are  exceptionally  moderate,  apply  to  Mr>  yr  MOORE,  Manager. 

IVT  ARGATE. — CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  the  Sea.  For  Adult 

Boarders  only — Address,  Mr.  Kerr,  Carlton  Hotel,  Margate. 

TLERACOMBE  HOTEL.  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. — Accessible 

from  all  parts  by  Steam  and  Rail — See  Time  Tables.  Appointments,  Cuisine  and 
Wines  perfect,  with  choice  of  250  Rooms.  Tariff  on  application  to  Manager. 


T9  DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

^  #  _  turers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  &c.  (Catalogues  free)  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory.  Greenwich. 

Sole  addresses,  61  Strand, 34  Royal  Exchange,  and  Factory,  Savoy  Street, London. 


T>  EFRIGERATORS  or  PORTABLE  ICE  HOUSES, 

A-t  at  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON’S. 


Ordinary  Construction*. 


Inches.  £  s.  d. 

23x18x26  .  3  10  . 

27x22x30  .  4  5  . 

34  X  24  x  30  .  5  .  . 

40x24x30  .  6  10 

45x27x30  .  7  17  . 


Patent  Ventilating  Ditto. 


Inches.  £  s.  d, 

22  x  20  >  29  .  4  4  . 

27  x21  x3() .  5  5  . 

33x22x31  .  6  10  . 

39X21x32 .  7  13  . 

45X25x33  .  9  6  . 

50X27x34  .  10  15  . 


Patent  Ventilating,  with  Water  Cistern  and  Filter,  from  £6  5s.  ;  a  large  Cabinet  ditto, 
£17  5s. ;  Ice  Pails  or  Pots,  8s.  6d.  to  30s. ;  ditto  Moulds,  8s.  to  14s.  ;  ditto  Making  Machines. 
£2  10s.  to  £4. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, General Furnishinglroumonger, by  appointment  to  H.R.II.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sendsa  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  containing  upwards  oi  mo  Illustrations 
of  lus  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  t'lie  30  large  Show-rooms, 
39  Oxford  Street.  W.;  1,  lA.  2,3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Berry’s  Place;  and 
1  Newman  Yard  ;  Manufactories,  si  Newman  Stro.  ;.,und  Newmun  Mews.  Lon  Imi,  W.  The  Cost 
of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  partsofthe  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 
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THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  AT  SHEFFIELD. 

TT7HEREVER  Royalty  goes  in  Great  Britain  it  is  sure 
\  V  to  receive  a  hearty  and  affectionate  welcome.  There 
is  so  strong  a  sense  in  every  rank  of  the  services  which  in 
her  long  reign  the  Queen  has  rendered  to  the  nation,  the 
sorrows  she  has  undergone  have  lent  so  much  pathos  to  her 
personal  history,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  play 
their  parts  with  so  much  frankness,  ease,  and  grace,  it  is 
so  pleasant  to  have  a  holiday,  and  so  delightful  to  see  for 
once  those  of  whom  every  one  has  heard,  that  every  town 
would  be  glad  to  be  honoured  by  a  royal  visit.  But  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  to  Sheffield  has  been 
peculiarly  successful.  In  the  first  place,  its  success 
was  enhanced  by  the  removal  of  an  apprehension  that 
the  visit  might  not  succeed  ;  and  in  the  next  place, 
Sheffield  had  taken  extraordinary  pains  to  make  every¬ 
thing  go  off  well.  There  are  melancholy  passages  in 
the  recent  history  of  Sheffield  which  inspired  a  fear  lest 
the  population  might  be  found  to  be  too  rude,  undisci¬ 
plined,  and  wilful  to  accept  the  burden  of  good  be¬ 
haviour  during  the  Royal  visit.  As  it  turned  out,  no 
set  of  people  could  have  behaved  better,  kept  better 
order,  or  shown  themselves  more  good-humoured.  It  was 
also  thought  that  Sheffield  might  be  too  democratic  to  care 
for  a  Prince  and  Princess ;  but  the  event  has  proved  that, 
of  all  places  in  the  world,  Sheffield  was  most  prepared 
to  welcome  the  Heir  to  the  Crown  and  his  wife.  How  far 
Sheffield  may  be  really  democratic  is  a  question  which  it 
requires  local  knowledge  to  answer;  but  even  if  it  is 
democratic,  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  a  democratic 
town  welcoming  Royal  personages  heartily.  The  antagon¬ 
ism  of  modern  democracy  is  not  to  the  Crown,  but  to 
those  institutions  which  depend  on  the  gradation  of 
classes ;  and  the  presence  of  persons  high  enough  to 
make  all  below  them  momentarily  equal  is  calculated 
to  please  democracy  rather  than  to  irritate  it.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  populations 
of  modern  towns  might  probably  be  found  wanting  in  that 
old-fashioned  loyalty  which  w7as  quite  regardless  of  the 
personal  qualities  of  kings,  and  loved  and  cheered  bad 
kings  as  much  as  good.  The  Prince  and  Princess  are 
welcomed  not  only  for  their  high  station,  but  because  they 
do  well  what  they  have  got  to  do.  They  take  their  proper 
part  in  public  life.  They  come  when  they  promise  that  they 
will  come;  they  say  what  they  ought  to  say;  they  look  as 
they  ought  to  look  ;  and  the  thought  that  to  please  and 
honour  them  will  be  to  please  and  honour  the  Queen  is 
ever  present  in  the  minds  of  those  who  have  to  welcome 
them,  and  who  gladly  seize  an  opportunity  of  bearing  their 
humble  testimony  to  the  merits  of  a  blameless  life  spent  in 
the  service  of  the  nation. 

Sheffield  deserves  great  credit  for  the  ingenuity  and 
thoroughness  with  which  the  preparations  for  the  Royal 
visit  were  made,  and  for  the  discipline  and  skill  with  which 
every  arrangement  was  earned  out.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
think  of  decorating  a  railway  station  ;  the  hard  thing  is  to 
do  it  in  good  taste.  It  is  not  difficult  for  ardent  Scotch¬ 
men  to  think  of  a  Scotch  gateway  made  of  canvas,  with 
real  ivy  growing  to  the  summit,  and  Highlanders  peeping 
in  their  national  dress  out  of  crevices  ;  the  hard  thing  is  to 
do  it  without  making  it  ridiculous.  It  is  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that,  if  enough  people  come  to  enjoy  a  sight  and  a 
holiday,  they  should  line  five  miles  of  road ;  but  it  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  there  can  be  five  miles  of  people 
cheerful,  orderly,  and  proud  of  the  decorative  effects 


interspersed  here  and  there  in  their  midst.  It  must 
have  taken  much  contrivance,  long  thought,  and  great 
willingness  in  co-operation  to  have  arranged  things  aa 
well  as  they  were  arranged  at  Sheffield.  It  is  true  that 
Sheffield  has  some  special  advantages  of  its  own.  If 
the  town  is  dull  and  dismal,  the  scenery  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  wild  and  picturesque.  The  sights  of  Sheffield 
are  really  worth  seeing.  The  Prince  and  Princess  came 
to  see  the  triumphs  of  British  industry  and  invention  in 
ironwork,  and  they  saw  them  to  perfection.  They  saw 
guns  made,  and  also  the  armour  made  which  is  to  baffle 
the  guns.  They  saw  iron  and  steel  in  their  different 
stages,  and  hammers  and  rollers  and  workmen  doing 
things  to  do  which  would  roast  any  one  else  alive.  The 
sights  offered  to  them  were  in  a  very  high  degree  curious 
and  interesting,  and  Sheffield  alone,  pei-haps,  could  show 
such  sights  in  equal  perfection.  The  great  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  did  their  best  to  contribute  to  the  pageant, 
and  Sheffield  has  the  distinction  of  being  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  first  of  English  families.  The  special  oc¬ 
casion,  too,  of  the  Prince’s  visit  was  the  commemoration 
of  a  great  act  of  local  munificence ;  and  a  Mayor 
who  gives  a  Park  to  a  town  deserves  to  have  a  Prince  to 
open  it.  For  once  this  summer  there  were  two  days  of 
magnificent  weather,  and  even  the  smoke  was  good  enough 
to  clear  off  as  the  Royal  party  stopped  to  take  their  farewell 
look  at  the  town.  Perhaps  if  there  was  any  little  blot  on 
the  proceedings — and  on  earth  nothing  is  ever  quite  per¬ 
fect — it  was  the  odd  prayer  offered  up  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  The  clerical  mind  delights  in  epigrammatic 
effusions  which,  under  the  form  of  an  address  to  the 
Almighty,  allow  free  play  to  the  feelings  of  the  speaker. 
Under  cover  of  his  supplications,  the  Archbishop  managed 
to  inform  the  people  of  Sheffield  that  they  had  not  seemed 
to  him  very  grateful  for  the  blessings  bestowed  on  them, 
to  suggest  that  heathen,  not  Christian,  nations  were  the 
proper  targets  for  rifled  guns,  and  to  lay  down  that  hitherto 
England  had  greatly  neglected  the  inhabitants  of  India. 
But  this  was  merely  a  slight  episode ;  and  it  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  on  the  other  hand,  that  all  the  lay  speakers 
appear  to  have  spoken  with  much  good  sense,  propriety, 
and  right  feeling. 

The  pleasure  with  which  the  Queen  must  have  heard  of 
the  brilliant  reception  given  to  her  son  and  her  daughter- 
in-law  at  Sheffield  has  unfortunately  been  dimmed  by  the 
lamentable  accident  of  which  she  was  a  witness,  and  which 
was  caused  by  the  collision  of  her  own  steamer  with  a 
yacht.  It  is  satisfactory  to  believe  that  no  blame  will 
be  found  to  attach  to  the  commander  of  the  Alberta, 
and  the  Queen  is  therefore  spared  the  regret  of  believing 
that  any  one  in  her  immediate  service  was  the  author  of 
the  disaster.  But  it  was  a  very  sad  sight ;  and  the  Queen, 
as  usual,  acted  not  only  with  the  consideration  for  others 
which  is  the  duty  of  a  Sovereign,  but  with  the  warm¬ 
hearted  kindness  of  one  who  is  a  woman  as  well  as 
a  Queen.  It  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one 
in  any  rank  to  have  shown  more  sympathy  with  the 
survivors  or  more  distress  at  what  had  happened.  The 
Queen  is  much  above  needing  praise  for  doing  what  is 
right ;  when  there  is  a  right  thing  to  be  done,  she  does 
it,  and  that  is  all  that  need  or  can  be  said.  But  when 
we  are  discussing  such  exhibitions  of  loyalty  as  that  of 
Sheffield,  nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  conditions 
of  that  loyalty  than  the  part  taken  by  the  Queen  under  the 
trying  circumstances  of  the  sudden  calamity  of  which  she 
was  a  witness.  There  is  no  need  to  exaggerate.  Any 
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other  lady,  kind-hearted,  sympathetic,  and  discreet,  would 
have  done  what  the  Queen  did,  although  even  to  the  suffer¬ 
ing-  and  the  afflicted  the  Queen  seems  different  from  any 
one  else.  But  it  is  precisely  the  qualities  and  the 
behaviour  most  prized  in  ordinary  life  which  com¬ 
mand  respect  and  attachment  when  exhibited  by 
a  Sovereign.  The  simple  observation  that  the  Queen 
seems  to  have  been  very  kind  will  be  made  by 
thousands  who  read  the  account  of  the  collision,  and 
they  will  feel  with  genuine  satisfaction  that  the  Queen  has 
come  up  to  the  standard  they  have  unconsciously  set  up 
for  her.  No  one  defines  such  a  standard  in  words.  No 
one  analyses  his  loyalty,  and  says  how  much  of  it  depends 
on  his  appreciation  of  the  personal  excellences  of  those  to 
whom  loyalty  has  to  be  rendered.  But  the  feeling  is 
never  absent  that  loyalty  is  a  tribute  hard  to  pay  to  the 
selfish  and  careless,  and  easy  to  pay  to  those  who  do  right 
and  think  rightly. 


THE  DELAGOA  BAY  ARBITRATION. 

THE  Delagoa  Bay  award  will  probably  prevent  for  some 
time  to  come  further  references  of  territorial  questions 
to  arbitration.  The  practice,  although  it  has  been  from 
the  earliest  times  occasionally  adopted,  has  been  of  late 
years  unusually  favoured  by  a  school  of  politicians  which 
is  itself  becoming  unpopular.  Some  of  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  late  Government  were  entirely  without  sym¬ 
pathy  for  the  Imperial  character  of  England.  They 
would  not  unwillingly  have  recognized  the  independence 
of  the  Colonies,  and  in  dealings  with  foreign  nations 
their  preference  of  peace  to  all  other  considerations  was 
so  obvious  that  their  policy  tended  to  defeat  itself.  The 
rash  timidity  of  the  Alabama  negotiation,  the  eager  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  affront  offered  by  Russia  in  repudiating 
the  Treaty  of  1856,  were  among  the  principal  causes  of 
the  ignominious  dismissal  of  the  Government  from  power. 
The  San  Juan  reference  to  arbitration  was  in  itself  de¬ 
fensible  ;  but  the  untoward  result  was  associated  in  general 
estimation  with  the  discredit  incurred  at  Washington  and 
Geneva.  It  was  perhaps  consistent  to  give  a  weak  State 
the  benefit  of  a  contrivance  which  had  been  devised  to 
satisfy  the  exigency  of  the  United  States;  but  the  award 
proves  the  inexpediency  of  making  an  important  right 
dependent  on  technical  conditions.  It  seems  to  have  been 
unnecessary  to  decide  the  question  whether  Delagoa  Bay 
and  the  adjacent  coast  belonged  in  full  sovereignty  to  the 
Portuguese.  Their  right  to  their  trading  post  on  the 
northern  curve  of  the  bay  is  undisputed ;  and,  if  it  had 
been  found  expedient  to  acquire  a  port  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  it  is  doubtful  wrhether  their  consent  would  have  been 
required.  There  is  no  general  rule  of  international  law 
which  defines  the  extent  of  territory  which  may  be  attached 
to  an  actual  settlement.  On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
before  the  recent  exchange,  English  and  Dutch  posts  were 
in  close  proximity,  and  there  is  still  an  intermixture  of 
French  and  English  possessions  on  the  Gambia.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Portuguese  have  never  occupied  the  part  of  the 
coast  which  was  claimed  by  England,  and  which  wras 
at  one  time  possessed  by  Holland.  It  would  have  been 
unjust  to  profit  by  superior  force  in  a  question  of 
disputed  sovereignty,  except  in  the  full  conviction 
that  Portugal  had  no  moral  or  equitable  right  to 
exclude  foreigners  from  an  unoccupied  tract  of  coast. 
The  reference  to  arbitration  involved  the  assumption 
that  Portugal  might  possibly  be  entitled  to  exclude  Eng¬ 
lish  trade  and  navigation  from  harbours  and  entrances 
which  would  in  their  absence  remain  unoccupied  and  use¬ 
less.  The  judgment  of  the  French  Government  is  of  course 
conclusive,  but  the  issue  ought  never  to  have  been  submitted 
to  a  judicial  decision. 

Delagoa  Bay  appears  to  be  the  most  convenient  maritime 
outlet  for  the  products  of  some  of  the  South  African  colo¬ 
nies  and  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  But  for  the  prohibi¬ 
tive  policy  which  is  common  to  Portugal  with  nearly  all 
foreign  countries,  it  would  matter  little  whether  the  terri¬ 
tory,  with  its  actual  and  possible  harbours,  belonged  to 
Portugal  or  to  England.  It  would  be  the  interest  of  the 
owner  to  encourage  the  transit  of  goods,  with  all  the 
attendant  advantages  of  an  active  trade.  The  result  of  the 
French  award  will  probably  be  to  shut  up  a  channel  of 
commerce  which  might  have  tended  to  the  benefit  of 
all  concerned.  It  is  possible  that  the  Portuguese  au¬ 
thorities  may  allow  special  facilities  to  the  Transvaal 


farmers,  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  English  colo¬ 
nists  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  exclusion  of  English 
trade  will  tend  rather  to  increase  the  shipping  of  the 
ports  further  south  than  to  enrich  either  the  Portuguese 
or  their  immediate  customers.  They  probably  care  rather 
to  exclude  local  competition  and  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  intrusive  neighbours  than  to  make  the  most  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  capabilities  of  their  possessions.  They  will  retain 
the  monopoly  of  the  ivory  and  other  products  which  they 
now  obtain  from  the  inland  tribes  ;  and  if  it  is  true  that 
the  slave-trade  is  still  practised  in  the  Portuguese  posses¬ 
sions,  there  is  an  additional  reason  for  excluding  trouble¬ 
some  and  officious  strangers.  The  abandonment  some 
years  ago  of  the  colonial  territory  which  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Dutch  Republics  was  short-sighted  and  injudicious. 
The  concession  of  independence  seemed  to  be  an  easy 
method  of  conciliating  alien  malcontents  ;  but  the  English 
Government  may  have  prepared  for  itself  in  the  future 
serious  embarrassment  by  relinquishing  its  control  over 
communities  which  have  in  some  respects  a  common 
interest  with  the  remaining  colonists.  The  policy  which 
for  the  moment  causes  little  trouble  is  always  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion. 

As  the  loss  of  Delagoa  Bay  will  fortunately  not  bo 
ruinous,  the  prejudice  against  arbitration  which  the  failure 
may  probably  create  will  not  be  an  unmixed  evil.  Garibaldi 
displayed  his  usual  levity  of  judgment  when  he  lately  pro¬ 
fessed  enthusiastic  zeal  for  the  principle  of  arbitration. 
The  extraordinary  career  which  has  enabled  him  to  assume 
the  post  of  a  political  counsellor  to  his  countrymen  would 
never  have  been  completed  nor  even  commenced,  if  he 
had  acted  on  the  theory  which  is  implied  in  his  present 
opinion.  Arbitrators,  if  their  functions  are  to  be  even 
approximately  judicial,  can  only  decide  territorial  disputes 
by  reference  to  legal  titles  derived  from  possession  or  from 
treaties.  When  Garibaldi  defended  Rome  against  French, 
Spanish,  and  Neapolitan  armies,  the  Republic  for  which  he 
fought  had  only  established  itself  within  a  few  weeks  after 
the  flight  of  one  of  the  most  legitimate  of  sovereigns.  The 
Pope  and  his  predecessors  had  reigned  in  Rome  for  more 
than  a  thousand  years,  though  they  had  probably 
ceased  to  rely  on  the  fabulous  donation  of  Constantine. 
to  Sylvester.  Garibaldi,  as  it  is  well  known,  disbelieves 
in  the  fact  that  St.  Peter  ever  existed,  and  he  might  with 
better  reason  dispute  his  Papal  character ;  but  if  the  title  of 
Pius  IX.  to  his  temporal  dominions  was  invalid,  the 
majority  of  reigning  sovereigns  might  have  been  regarded 
as  usurping  upstarts.  Garibaldi  and  his  friends  might, 
have  been  perfectly  justified  in  expelling  the  Pope,  if  only 
they  had  not  miscalculated  their  forces  ;  but  no  arbitrator 
could  have  hesitated  to  pronounce  them  wrongful  in¬ 
truders.  The  possession  of  Sicily  by  the  Kings  of  Naples, 
of  Lombardy  and  Venice  by  the  Austrians,  and  of  the 
Italian  dukedoms  by  their  respective  rulers,  was  guaranteed 
by  solemn  treaties  to  which  all  the  Powers  of  Europe  were 
parties.  It  was  highly  expedient  that  an  independent, 
kingdom  of  Italy  should  be  constituted  for  the  first  time 
in  history.  It  was  also  perhaps  desirable  for  the  world  at 
large,  and  certainly  for  the  unhappy  subjects  of  the  Pope, 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  his  territories ;  but  the  re¬ 
generation  of  Italy  was  accomplished  by  force,  on  the 
responsibility,  not  of  an  arbitrator  considering  conflicting 
titles,  but  of  a  King  and  a  nation  who  took  advantage 
of  unexpected  opportunities.  No  tribunal  would  a 
few  years  ago  have  awarded  to  the  King  of  Prussia 
the  Imperial  power  in  Germany  with  the  immediate 
sovereignty  of  Holstein  and  Schleswig,  of  Hanover  and 
of  Hesse  Cassel.  The  complicated  dispute  as  to  the 
succession  to  the  ducal  crowns  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein 
had  occupied  jurists  for  years  until  it  was  decided  by  the 
sword.  Neither  Germany  nor  Denmark  would  at  any  pre¬ 
vious  time  have  consented  to  refer  the  merest  fringe  of  the 
controversy  to  arbitration. 

England,  like  other  States,  will  always  reserve  to  itself 
the  decision  of  questions  in  which  a  genuine  and  profound 
interest  is  felt.  All  the  philanthropists  in  the  world  would 
waste  their  time  if  they  urged  on  any  English  Government 
the  propriety  of  referring  to  an  arbitrator  proposals  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Union  with  Ireland.  In  India  a  mimic  trial 
for  the  decision  of  a  grave  question  of  State  ended  in  a 
judgment  which  was  necessarily  altogether  independent 
of  the  verdict ;  and  the  experiment  of  Baroda  is  not 
likely  to  be  repeated.  If  a  future  generation  should 
for  any  unforeseen  reason  think  fit  to  evacuate  Gibraltar, 
the  surrender  will  be  effected  voluntarily,  and  not 
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in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  any  tribunal.  The 
true  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  untoward  awards 
which  have  been  made  in  recent  disputes  is  neither  that 
great  national  interests  should  not  be  subjected  to  the  cast 
of  a  die,  nor  that  arbitration  should  be  denounced  as 
universally  inapplicable.  Statesmen  should  rather  learn 
that  Home  Governments  have  of  late  years  been  too  care- 
less  of  considerable  national  interests.  The  Government 
which  referred  the  Delagoa  Bay  title  to  M.  Thiers  pro¬ 
bably  attached  little  value  to  the  territory  in  dispute.  The 
Treaty  of  Washington  can  scarcely  form  a  precedent, 
because  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  were  only 
anxious  to  find  a  pretext  for  submission.  It  may  well 
happen  that  frontier  disputes,  and  other  questions  of  a 
similar  kind,  may  be  properly  determined  by  some  kind  of 
judicial  process;  but  it  is  right  that  the  popular  cant 
which  describes  arbitration  as  the  alternative  of  war  should 
be  exposed  and  corrected.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  though 
perhaps  not  everywhere  and  always,  a  dispute  grave 
enough  to  be  a  cause  of  war  is  too  serious  to  be  a  proper 
subject  of  ai’bitration.  There  would  certainly  have  been 
no  war  for  Delagoa  Bay  ;  but  there  was  also  no  need  of  a 
reference  to  arbitration. 


LIBERATOR  GERMANISE. 

TT1HE  history  of  the  statue  of  ArminiuS,  the  conqueror 
JL  of  Varus  and  the  deliverer  of  Germany,  is  perhaps 
even  more  interesting  to  modern  reader’s  than  the  history 
of  Aeminius  himself.  The  statue  is  of  gigantic  size,  and 
is  placed  on  the  dome  of  a  sort  of  temple  which  crowns 
the  summit  of  the  Grotenberg,  a  hill  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Detmold.  The  temple  serves  to  raise  the  statue 
.above  the  surrounding  trees,  and  the  statue  of  Aeminius 
thus  overlooks  a  wide  extent  of  the  country  where  Aeminius 
fought  with  all  the  usual  ferocity  and  more  than  the  usual 
success  of  a  barbarian.  The  whole  work  is  due  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  energy  and  perseverance  of  one  man.  A  Cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Daily  News  has  given  a  graphic  and 
interesting  account  of  the  story  of  V ON  Bandel’s  life,  and 
the  story  is  one  which  shows  how  much  a  man  with  a  fixed 
idea,  with  unswerving  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  with  a  little 
luck  to  aid  him  after  long  battles  with  adverse  fortune, 
can  accomplish.  In  its  origin  the  conception  of  the  statue 
of  Arminius  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  politics 
of  modern  Germany.  The  execution  of  the  work  was 
begun  as  long  ago  as  1838,  and  the  temple-shaped  sub¬ 
structure  on  which  the  statue  was  to  be  placed  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1846.  Those  were  days  in  which  there  was 
nothing  of  a  nature  to  nourish  dreams  of  greatness  in 
Germany.  Everything  went  on  in  a  quiet,  sleepy  way  ; 
kings,  princes,  and  princelings  did  everything  in  their  own 
fashion,  and  the  best  deliverer  of  Germany,  not  only  from 
the  consequences,  but  the  dread,  of  war  was  reigning  at 
the  Tuileries,  busy  in  counting  his  money,  providing  for 
his  family,  and  steering  clear  of  troubles.  It  was  the 
poverty  of  their  political  history  that  made  imaginative 
and  patriotic  Germans  like  Von  Bandel  go  back  to  the 
distant  traditions  of  the  race,  and  seek  a  hero  in  Arminius. 
For  a  similar  reason  the  Scotch  are  always  going  back 
to  Wallace  and  Mart  Stuart,  because  they  are  never 
sure  that  there  is  any  one  else  in  their  national  history 
of  whom  other  people  have  ever  heard.  With  a 
keen  sense  of  national  greatness,  and  a  feeling  which  has 
been  growing  for  at  least  a  century,  that  if  Germany  could 
but  be  united  she  would  win  a  place  in  Europe  that  would 
astonish  the  world,  the  Germans  had  scarcely  any  names 
as  centres  of  association  and  as  symbols  of  their  aims  and 
hopes.  Luther  belongs  to  religious,  not  to  political  history, 
and  Frederick  the  Great  fought  for  Prussia,  not  for  Ger¬ 
many.  Arminius  is  a  very  shadowy  and  remote  historical 
figure,  but  at  any  rate  his  fame  belongs  to  all  Germany, 
while  his  successes  illustrate  what  German  valour  can  do, 
and  his  melancholy  end  illustrates  equally  well  how  effec¬ 
tually  the  dissensions  of  Germans  can  undo  the  work  of 
their  valour.  The  diffusion  of  classical  learning  in  Ger¬ 
many  makes  the  story  of  a  life  chronicled  by  Tacitus 
less  inaccessible  to  ordinary  people  than  it  would  be  in 
most  other  countries;  and  whenVoN  Bandel  announced  his 
ambitious  project  of  raising  a  colossal  statue  to  Arminius,  he 
met  with  perhaps  more  support  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected.  His  history  thenceforth  is  that  of  most  pro¬ 
jectors  ;  and  he  ultimately  succeeded  because  he  stuck 
to  his  purpose  with  an  energy  which  few  projectors 


exhibit.  He  quarrelled  with  his  early  pati’ons,  he  was 
very  poor,  he  could  only  do  a  little  now  and  then  towards 
carrying  out  his  object.  Fourteen  yeai’S  after  the  sub¬ 
structure  wras  finished  he  considered  it  a  wonderful  piece  of 
luck  that  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  him  a  few  hundred 
pounds  towards  the  statue.  There  seemed  no  chance  of 
his  completing  his  work  until  the  war  and  the  victories  of 
1870  gave  a  new  turn  to  his  undertaking.  Patriotic 
societies  decided  that  the  statue  of  Arminius  was  an  object 
of  national  interest,  and  the  Emperor  contributed  hand¬ 
somely  to  an  undertaking  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  calculated  to  do  honour  at  once  to  his  country  and  to 

V 

himself.  But  Von  Bandel  has  done  almost  all  the  work 
himself,  and  the  total  cost  has  been  extraordinarily  small. 
The  statue  is  a  testimony  not  only  to  the  national  glory, 
but  also  to  the  national  thrift.  If  there  is  no  other  nation 
than  the  Germans  which  could  go  back  eighteen  hundred 
years  to  find  a  national  hero,  there  is  also  no  other  nation 
which  could  have  got  a  temple  and  a  statue  each  ninety 
feet  high  for  thirteen  thousand  pounds. 

The  Emperor  himself  went  to  Detmold  last  Monday  for 
what  in  these  days  is  termed  the  inauguration  of  the 
statue,  and  there  was  much  rejoicing  and  much  patriotic 
enthusiasm  on  the  occasion.  That  Germans  generally 
should  have  felt  the  event  to  be  one  of  real  interest  was 
only  natural.  That  such  a  statue  should  have  ever  been 
completed  by  the  lifelong  exertions  of  one  poor  man  was 
wonderful  enough  ;  but  it  "was  still  more  wonderful  that 
its  completion  should  have  been  celebrated  in  the  presence 
of  an  Emperor  representing  the  Fatherland  victo¬ 
rious  and  united.  Down  to  1870  the  history  of  Ger¬ 
many  was  not  unlike  that  of  Arminius  himself.  He  had 
received  something  of  a  Roman  training  which  the  artist 
has  typified  by  clothing  his  head  with  a  helmet,  and  not 
with  the  barbaric  garniture  of  the  spoils  of  the  chase. 
Germany,  too,  if  she  owes  her  liberty  to  herself,  owes  her 
civilization  to  Rome.  Arminius  by  hard  fighting  and  by 
earnest  appeals  to  the  patriotism  of  his  countrymen  stayed 
the  progress  of  the  Imperial  army.  He  secured  the  existence 
of  Germany,  and  that  was  all.  For  centuries  Germany  has 
in  like  manner  just  managed  to  exist,  and  to  continue  as  a 
living,  though  disunited,  whole.  But  Arminius  was  always 
enfeebled  by  the  opposition  of  those  on  whose  alliance  he 
counted.  His  foes  were  those  of  his  own  household.  His 
father-in-law  and  his  brother  were  the  tools  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  Romans.  His  wife  was  carried  off  to  swell  the 
triumph  of  Germanicus,  and  to  live  in  captivity  at  Ravenna. 
Fie  himself  perished  at  an  early  age  by  assassination,  and 
the  life  of  the  deliverer  of  Germany  was  taken  by  German 
hands.  This,  too,  has  been  for  ages  the  story  of  Germany. 
It  has  been  always  divided  against  itself.  The  foreigner 
has  had  a  hold  on  it  by  arts  as  much  as  by  arms.  In  recent 
times  Wurtemberg,  Saxony,  and  Bavaria  were  the  humble 
slaves  of  the  first  Napoleon  ;  and  the  second  Napoleon 
would  probably  have  never  ventured  on  the  war  of  1870 
unless  he  had  fondly  calculated  that  Germany  would  be 
sure  to  be  true  to  the  history  of  its  past,  and 
that  the  South  might  be  relied  on  to  desert  the 
North  under  the  temptation  of  prospects  of  plunder, 
and  of  the  pleasure  of  fighting  on  what  was  supposed  to 
be  the  v'inning  side.  In  recurring,  therefore,  to  the  story 
of  their  ancient  hero,  Germans  see  that  they  have  now  for 
the  first  time  added  the  chapter  to  the  tale  of  his  life  which 
for  centuries  has  been  denied  it.  They  have  done  with  the 
old  interminable  history  of  the  Chauci  on  one  side  and  the 
Chatti  on  the  other.  Great  and  astonishing  as  have  been 
their  triumphs  in  war,  the  greatest,  the  newest,  the  most 
astonishing  of  their  triumphs  has  been  the  union  by  which 
their  military  victories  were  achieved. 

A  dome-like  structure  supporting  a  statue  was  sure  to 
become  the  repository  of  numberless  inscriptions,  and  the 
temple  of  the  Grotenberg  has  been  filled  with  records  of 
the  sentiments  under  the  influence  of  which  the  monument 
was  completed.  The  late  war,  its  causes,  and  its  in¬ 
cidents  are  brought  in  with  every  turn  which  ingenuity 
and  national  pride  can  suggest.  There  is  a  bust 
of  the  Emperor  William  made  from  cannon  taken 
at  Gravelotte ;  there  are  statements  that  the  Emperor 
is,  like  Aeminius,  the  Deliverer;  that  he  overcame 
victoriously  the  might  and  devices  of  France  ;  that 
he  chastised  the  insolence  of  the  French.  There 
is  even  a  moral  remark  in  bronze  that  it  was  only 
because  Germany  had  become  demoralized  by  foreign  in¬ 
fluence  that  Germany  passed  under  the  yoke  of  the 
stranger.  Such  inscriptions  must  in  fairness  be  re- 
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garded,  not  with  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  anxious  in 
the  interests  of  humanity  and  commerce  that  the  late  war 
should  not  be  renewed,  but  with  the  feelings  of  Germans. 
To  us  the  unity  of  Germany  appears  in  the  commonplace 
proportions  of  a  notorious  and  accomplished  fact.  We 
have  got  easily  used  to  it,  as  men  get  easily  used  to  the 
news  that  an  acquaintance  has  come  into  an  unexpected 
fortune.  But  to  Germans  their  unity  is  something  wonder¬ 
ful,  ever  fresh,  scarcely  credible.  They  are  the  people 
who  have  come  into  the  fortune.  They  can  hardly  believe 
that  they  are  not  dreaming,  and  that  their  new  position  is 
a  reality.  They  love  to  assure  each  other  that  they  are 
awake.  They  keep  poring  over  the  causes  that  so  long 
kept  them  disunited.  They  are  addressing  themselves,  and 
not  the  French  or  any  outsiders,  when  they  commemorate 
the  feats  which  union  enabled  them  to  accomplish.  They 
see  in  France  the  type  of  the  foreigner  pressing  on  them 
from  without ;  they  see  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  guided 
by  the  Jesuits,  the  type  of  discord  pressing  on  them  from 
within.  They  tremble  for  the  solidity  of  a  national  fabric 
which  has  lasted  only  five  years  after  having  seemed  im¬ 
possible  for  centuries.  It  was  only  after  the  war  of  1870 
broke  out,  and  showed  Germany  united,  that  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  appreciate  the  real  gain  of  Sadowa.  The  expulsion 
of  Austria  from  Germany  was  the  real  beginning  of  German 
unity,  but  the  inscriptions  of  Detmold  keep  a  prudent  and 
pious  silence  as  to  a  victory  won  over  a  German-speaking 
people,  and  rightly  treat  the  commencement  of  German 
unity  as  dating  from  the  war  in  which  it  was 
first  exhibited  as  a  fact.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
in  mind  that  this  unity  seems  to  patriotic  Germans  a 
blessing  as  unexpected  as  it  is  great.  They  are  as  sensi¬ 
tive  over  their  treasure  as  a  young  mother  is  over  the 
illnesses  of  her  first  child.  They  send  for  the  doctor  if  a 
shadow  passes  over  the  beloved  face.  They  love  to  show 
that  they  are  ready  to  fight  France  and  Rome  with  appro¬ 
priate  weapons  at  a  moment’s  notice.  This  state  of  mind 
is  too  natural  to  deserve  blame  or  to  provoke  criticism.  All 
that  their  friends  can  ask  of  Germans  is  that  they  shall 
not  let  enthusiasm  prevail  over  justice,  that  they  shall  not 
pounce  upon  France  while  weak  in  order  to  relieve  their 
excited  feelings,  and  that  they  shall  not  in  their  struggle 
with  Rome  go  beyond  what  is  strictly  necessary  to  uphold 
the  supremacy  of  the  civil  power. 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  THE  CHURCH  OF  ROME. 

rpHE  republication  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  controversial 
Jl  pamphlets,  and  the  preface  which  he  has  appended  to 
them,  prove  that  his  interest  in  questions  which  might  have 
been  thought  unattractive  to  a  statesman  has  in  no  degree 
subsided.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  authority  was  not  needed  to 
convince  students  of  civil  or  ecclesiastical  history  that  the 
pretensions  of  the  Roman  Church  have  only  been  limited 
by  real  or  imaginary  opportunities  of  engrossing  absolute 
power.  The  claims  of  the  Gregorys,  the  Innocents,  and 
the  Bonifaces  were  asserted  with  varying  success  in  times 
when  it  seemed  possible  that  the  Popes  might  establish 
their  supremacy  over  Emperors  and  Kings.  In  later  times, 
when  the  secular  authority  had  become  predominant  in 
Europe,  the  extreme  claims  of  Rome  were  tacitly  super¬ 
seded,  though  they  were  never  formally  withdrawn.  The 
traditional  style  of  bulls  and  briefs  and  letters  apostolic 
was  well  adapted  to  the  expression  of  a  policy  which 
always  varied  with  time  and  occasion.  Latin  super¬ 
latives  might  either  be  literally  construed  or  ex¬ 
plained  away  as  common  forms  of  the  same  nature 
with  the  obsolete  titles  and  fictitious  prerogatives  of 
ordinary  rulers.  A  King  of  England  who  habitually  signed 
himself  King  of  France,  a  King  of  Sardinia  who  professed 
to  reign  in  Jerusalem,  could  scarcely  affect  surprise  at  the 
assumption  by  the  Pope  of  attributes  which  seemed  harm¬ 
less  because  they  were  profane  or  incredible.  Two  hundred 
years  have  passed  since  Christian  saw  the  Giant  Pope  sitting 
at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  where  he  had  formerly  put  many 
men  to  death  ;  but  “  though  he  be  yet  alive,  he  is,  by  reason 
•'  of  age,  and  also  of  the  many  shrewd  brushes  he  met 
“  with  in  his  younger  days,  grown  so  crazy  and  stiff  in  his 
“  joints  that  he  can  now  do  little  more  than  sit  in  his 
"  cave’s  mouth  grinning  at  Pilgrims  as  they  go  by,  and 
“  biting  his  nails  because  he  cannot  come  at  them.” 
Modern  Pilgrims  are  more  easily  frightened,  because  the 
old  giant,  though  he  has  since  become  even  more  helpless 
than  in  Bunyan’s  days,  still  grins  and  bites  his  nails.  In 


the  eighteenth  century  a  Pope  who,  like  his  predecessors, 
persecuted  the  Jansenists,  exchanged  civilities  with 
Voltaire.  At  a  still  later  period  Napoleon  in  vain  re¬ 
proached  Pius  VII.  with  neglect  of  his  duty  because  he 
declined  to  use  his  spiritual  weapons  against  the  heretical 
English.  Mr.  Gladstone  cannot  have  anticipated  in  his  youth 
that  his  maturer  years  would  be  rendered  uneasy  by  Papal 
encroachments. 

The  popular  craze  which  culminated  in  the  Ecclesias¬ 
tical  Titles  Bill  of  1851  proceeded  from  a  surprise  which 
itself  originated  in  careless  ignorance.  Up  to  that  time 
the  majority  of  Englishmen  had  scarcely  believed  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  really  in  earnest.  No  class  of  the 
community  except  the  English  Catholics  had  any  interest 
in  the  transfer  of  certain  ecclesiastical  functions  from 
Vicars  Apostolic  to  territorial  bishops ;  but  unluckily 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Englisd  char¬ 
acter,  proclaimed  his  mission  in  verbose  flourishes  which 
were  taken  down  for  the  occasion  from  the  dustiest  pigeon¬ 
holes  of  the  Vatican.  At  the  instigation  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks  violently  resented  an  as¬ 
sumption  of  spiritual  authority  which  had  always  been 
implicitly  involved  in  the  existence  of  a  Romish  hierarchy 
in  England.  The  politicians  of  the  day  who  humoured  the 
prevalent  delusion  were  so  far  consistent  that  they  passed 
a  nugatory  Act  of  Parliament  instead  of  writing  irre¬ 
levant  pamphlets.  One  small  and  unpopular  body  of 
statesmen  alone  registered  a  protest  in  favour  of  tolera¬ 
tion  and  common  sense.  All  the  former  colleagues  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  including  Mr.  Gladstone,  opposed 
to  the  general  clamour  the  conclusive  argument  that 
power  exercised  by  consent  cannot  be  legally  regarded  as 
usurpation.  The  Pope  and  his  emissaries  for  the  time 
claimed  no  coercive  authority,  and  they  had  as  much  right 
to  establish  Romish  dioceses  as  the  Wesleyan  Conference 
to  rearrange  its  circuits.  The  proposed  reclamation  of 
“  the  most  flourishing  kingdom  of  England”  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Holy  See  was  but  a  harmless  figure  of 
rhetoric.  In  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  since 
elapsed  several  ladies  and  a  few  womanlike  men  of  the  upper 
classes  have  furnished  but  a  scanty  fulfilment  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman’s  prophetic  anticipations.  Not  a  single  grocer 
or  tailor  or  blacksmith  has  joined  the  little  band  of 
proselytes ;  and  the  kingdom  still  flourishes  with  the  same 
Protestant  character  which  it  has  borne  since  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  With  the  internal  changes  which  have  agitated 
the  Romish  communion  strangers  have,  except  for  reasons 
of  curiosity,  nothing  to  do.  The  Immaculate  Conception 
and  the  Infallibility  of  the  Pope  were  both  long  since 
professedly  believed  by  considerable  sects  within  the 
Church  and  by  entire  monastic  orders.  Both  propositions 
are  principally  interesting  as  illustrations  of  the  familiar 
process  by  which  metaphors  petrify  into  dogmas.  There  has 
also  been  an  instructive  spectacle  for  those  who  watched  the 
tendency  of  decaying  power  to  compensate  itself  by  in¬ 
creased  stringency  for  loss  of  external  influence.  The  pre¬ 
sent  Pope  has  during  his  reign,  by  ill-luck  or  mismanage¬ 
ment,  forfeited  the  support  of  all  the  Catholic  States  of 
Europe  ;  but  he  has  consoled  himself  by  crippling  his  own 
bishops  through  the  concentration  of  spiritual  authority  in 
himself.  In  other  Avords,  the  Giant  grins  and  bites  his  nails 
the  more  viciously  as  the  passing  pilgrims  are  more  and 
more  completely  removed  beyond  his  reach. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  never  satisfactorily  explained  the 
apparent  equanimity  with  which  he  seems  at  first  to  have 
received  the  terrible  Vatican  Decrees.  It  may  perhaps  be 
conjectured  that  as  Prime  Minister  he  was  too  busy  to 
trouble  himself  with  the  chimerical  alarms  which  now 
amuse  his  leisure ;  but  the  Vatican  Council  was  held  in 
1870;  and  in  1873  Mr.  Gladstone  risked  the  allegiance  of  his 
party  by  overtures  to  the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland.  His 
policy,  though  it  was  unpopular,  was  liberal  and  confiding ; 
and  his  Education  Bill  bore  no  trace  of  the  aversion  with 
which  he  now  regards  the  modern  Romish  system.  The 
truth  is  that  the  Irish  bishops  and  clergy,  though  in  com¬ 
mon  with  the  Catholic  world  in  general  they  had  accepted 
the  decrees  of  the  Council,  had  undergone  no  change  of 
character  or  opinion  through  their  acquiescence  in  an 
additional  and  unintelligible  dogma.  The  interference  of 
the  Roman  Court  in  their  domestic  affairs  was  more  effica¬ 
cious  and  more  damaging  to  their  interests  than  a  score  of 
miraculous  paradoxes.  If  they  had  been  left  to  themselves 
they  Avould  probably  have  accepted  Mr.  Gladstone’s  offers  ; 
but  the  Holy  See,  with  its  characteristic  ignorance  and  obsti¬ 
nacy,  overruled  their  discretion.  Irritation  at  an  undeserved 
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rebuff  seems  for  tlie  first  time  to  have  stimulated  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  indignation.  If  he  regrets  the  additional  obstacles 
■which  have  been  interposed  in  the  way  of  a  union  of  the 
Anglican  and  Roman  Churches,  he  can  have  appreciated  but 
imperfectly  the  objections  to  Popery  which  were  entertained 
in  England  long  before  the  meeting  of  the  Vatican  Council. 
The  decline  of  a  Prime  Minister  into  a  pamphleteer  is  as 
if  Pericles  had  abandoned  the  administration  of  Athens  to 
adopt  the  profession  of  an  itinerant  Sophist.  If  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  proposed  to  restore  the  penal  laws,  or  to  repeal 
Catholic  Emancipation,  his  object  would  be  that  of  a  poli¬ 
tician,  though  not  of  a  statesman  ;  but  his  hallucination  or 
hobby  has  not  so  far  impaired  the  honourable  consistency 
of  his  career  as  to  make  him  an  advocate  of  practical  in¬ 
tolerance.  His  arguments,  as  they  have  no  interest  for 
Protestants,  must  be  mainly  addressed  to  Catholics ;  and 
many  of  the  number  may  perhaps  privately  acknowledge 
the  force  of  his  appeal.  Two  or  three  laymen  of  good 
position  ventured  to  express  their  approval  of  his  first 
pamphlet ;  but  instantly  vigilant  prelates  pounced  on  the 
offenders,  and  reduced  them  to  retractation  or  silence.  A 
Roman  Catholic,  whatever  he  may  think  of  infallibilities 
and  conceptions,  must,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  desert  the 
communion  of  his  ancestors,  conciliate  those  who  can  give 
or  withhold  the  necessary  tickets  of  admission.  More 
accui’ate  knowledge  of  human  nature  would  have  proved 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  the  inutility  of  his  efforts  to  rouse  the 
Catholic  laity  to  resistance. 

One  proof  of  the  sinister  influence  of  the  Romish  Church 
it  was  perhaps  scarcely  compatible  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
dignity  to  notice.  He  has  been  informed  that  the  Duke 
Decazes  prohibits  the  sale  of  a  translation  of  his  pamphlet  at 
stalls  in  railway  stations  or  in  the  streets.  The  machinery  of 
Erench  administration  must  have  been  strangely  altered  if 
the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  meddles  with  matters 
which  belong  exclusively  to  the  department  of  his  colleague 
of  the  Interior  ;  but  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  may,  at  the  instigation  of  the  priests,  have  induced 
a  Minister  to  discountenance  an  attack  on  the  Church. 
It  was  hardly  worth  Mr.  Gladstone’s  while  to  enter  into 
a  supplementary  controversy  as  to  the  meaning  of  some 
empty  sentences  in  an  ecclesiastical  declamation.  In  one 
of  his  numerous  speeches  on  the  wrongs  of  the  Pope  it 
seems  that  Cardinal  Manning  thought  fit  to  announce 
that  the  Temporal  Power  would  hereafter  be  re¬ 
stored  at  the  cost  of  a  general  and  bloody  war. 
When  Mr.  Gladstone  complained  of  the  sanguinary 
spirit  of  the  prophecy,  Cardinal  Manning  explained  that 
he  had  only  inferred  the  probability  of  war  from  the  vast 
numbers  of  the  regular  armies  of  Europe.  Mr.  Gladstone 
justly  replies  that  the  military  establishments  have  no 
special  connexion  with  the  affairs  of  Rome ;  and  he  adds 
that,  if  circumstances  were  favourable,  the  representatives 
of  the  Holy  See  would  cease  to  explain  away  their  war¬ 
like  prognostication.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  ecclesi¬ 
astical  pretensions  vary  with  opportunities ;  nor  can  it  be 
doubted  that  a  Roman  Catholic  dignitary  would  welcome  an 
internecine  war  which  should  end  in  the  restoration  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope.  So  simple  a  knot  requires  no 
divine  intervention  to  untie  it.  It  is  a  waste  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  great  abilities  elaborately  to  demonstrate  con¬ 
clusions  which  his  inferiors  have  long  since  taken  for 
granted.  It  is  well  known  that  other  famous  statesmen 
have  been  proud  of  minor  accomplishments  which  had 
little  bearing  on  the  business  of  their  lives  ;  but  Richelieu 
w’rote  tragedies  or  danced  only  when  there  were  for  the 
time  no  Huguenot  combinations  to  dissolve,  andno  mutinous 
nobles  to  behead.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Gladstone  to 
concentrate  all  his  energies  on  the  exposition  of  a  trivial 
crotchet. 


THE  LIFE  ELEMENT  IN  THE  FRENCH  SENATE. 

EFORE  the  French  Assembly  votes  the  dissolution 
which  will  condemn  so  many  of  its  members  to  a 
lasting  seclusion  from  politics,  it  will  have  to  make  choice 
of  seventy-five  Senators,  who  will  hold  their  seats  for  life. 
There  are  two  alternative  principles  upon  which  this  im¬ 
portant  contingent  to  the  future  Second  Chamber  might  be 
selected.  The  Conservative  majority  in  the  Assembly  might 
agree  upon  a  list  of  candidates  which,  if  not  constructed 
on  a  too  exclusive  basis,  they  would  probably  succeed  in 
carrying.  The  Senators  so  elected  would  as  a  body  be 
favourable  to  the  existing  Constitution,  in  the  sense  that 


they  would  not  be  prepared  with  any  other  to  recom¬ 
mend  in  placo  of  it.  As  a  Right  Centre  newspaper 
aas  lately  said  with  remarkable  frankness,  they  would 
remember  that  Marshal  MacMahon  is  half  at  least  of 
the  Republic,  and  they  would  perhaps  hold  that  this 
is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  half  is  better  than 
the  whole.  On  the  other  principle,  the  choice  of  the 
Assembly  would  be  governed  by  a  different  set  of  con¬ 
siderations.  The  object  would  be  to  send  up  to  the  Senate 
those  among  its  members  who  possess  some  personal  distinc¬ 
tion,  and  yet  have  but  little  chance  of  being  elected  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  It  is  necessary  in  framing  a  list  on 
this  basis  to  take  some  test  of  distinction  which  will  be 
generally  admitted  as  valid,  and  no  better  one  can  be  sug¬ 
gested  than  past  or  present  official  position.  The  adoption 
of  this  rule  would  stop  the  mouth  of  the  Left,  while  the 
majority  of  those  who  have  held  high  place  of  any  kind 
since  the  elections  of  February  187 1  have  been  of  a  sufficiently 
Conservative  temper  to  make  it  possible  for  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly  to  vote  for  such  a  list  as  a  whole.  The 
proposed  list  would  contain  all  the  Cabinet  Ministers  who 
have  held  office  since  the  war  and  are  still  members  of  the 
Assembly,  the  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Assembly,  and  those  who  have  preceded  them  in  those 
posts,  tbe  Ambassadors  during  the  same  period,  the 
generals  who  have  commanded  in  chief,  and  the  Questors 
of  the  Assembly.  According  to  the  Paris  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times,  M.  Thiers  is  also  to  be  in¬ 
cluded,  though  he  falls  under  none  of  these  heads.  It  is 
reckoned  that  in  this  way  fifty  out  of  the  seventy-five  seats 
would  be  filled.  Twelve  places  would  then  be  allotted  to 
men  of  conspicuous  eminence  who  do  not  satisfy  the  re¬ 
quirement  of  official  rank,  such  as  the  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
M.  Wolowski,  and  M.  Lanfrey.  For  the  remaining  thir¬ 
teen  places  no  names  have  been  mentioned. 

The  objections  raised  to  this  proposal  are,  first,  that  in 
assuming  that  all  the  deputies  upon  whom  the  accidents  of 
political  life  have  thrust  official  position  are  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  Senate,  it  takes  too  much  for  granted ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  does  not  leave  room  enough  for  Senators  of 
literary  or  scientific  eminence  who  are  not  members  of  the 
Assembly.  It  is  not  likely  that  men  of  this  latter  type  will 
be  chosen  by  the  departments,  so  that  to  exclude  them 
from  the  Assembly’s  list  is  to  exclude  them  altogether. 
Neither  of  these  objections  seems  to  be  of  much  weight. 
It  is  true  that,  judged  by  any  standard  of  absolute 
merit,  many  of  the  Ministers  who  have  held  office 
during  the  last  five  years  would  not  take  a  very  high 
rank.  But  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  many  deputies 
among  those  who  have  not  held  office  who  would  have 
a  better  claim  to  be  elected  Senators.  For  a  man  to 
possess  this  superior  claim  it  is  not  enough  that  he  should 
be  personally  more  eminent  than  some  of  those  named.  He 
must  also  be  a  man  who  would  be  willing  to  become  a 
Senator,  and  whom  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  would 
be  willing  to  make  one.  M.  Gambetta,  for  example,  would 
be  excluded  by  the  first  condition.  Unless  the  new  Senate 
entirely  belies  expectation,  to  belong  to  it  will  be  to  play 
a  secondary  part  in  politics,  and  the  leader  of  the  Left  is 
still  only  beginning  his  Parliamentary  life.  Indeed  there 
is  reason  to  be  surprised  that  some  of  those  included  in 
this  list  are  willing  to  forego  the  chance  of  election  to  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  A  man  like  M.  Pressense,  again, 
would  perhaps  be  distasteful  to  the  majority  of  the 
deputies  by  the  fact  of  his  being  a  Protestant  pastor, 
and  would  thus  be  disqualified  under  the  second  con¬ 
dition.  The  force  of  the  objection  that,  if  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  Senators  to  be  elected  by  the  Assembly 
are  taken  from  among  the  deputies,  men  of  eminence  in 
other  walks  of  life  will  be  unduly  neglected,  will  depend 
upon  the  view  taken  of  the  function  which  the  new  Senate 
is  to  fulfil.  If  it  is  to  be  a  Second  Chamber  of  the  kind 
which  Napoleon  III.  wished  to  create,  the  objection  is  a 
sound  one.  The  only  avenue  through  which  illustrious  men 
of  letters,  eminent  ecclesiastics,  great  philosophers,  distin¬ 
guished  artists,  and  the  like,  have  any  chance  of  finding  an 
entrance  into  the  Senate  will  be  election  by  the  Assembly. 
Here  and  there,  perhaps,  a  Senator  of  mark  in  some  one  of 
these  ways  will  be  chosen  by  a  department,  but  if  he  is 
chosen,  it  will  almost  always  be  because  he  is  a  large  landed 
proprietor  or  a  wealthy  manufacturer  in  the  district.  But  is 
it  desirable  that  the  Senate  should  be  recruited  in  this 
way  ?  If  it  is  meant  to  play  an  effective,  even  if  secondary, 
part  in  politics,  the  fewer  non-political  members  introduced 
into  it  the  more  chance  there  will  be  of  this  design 
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being  realized.  Politics  need  an  apprenticeship  of 
some  sort  as  much  as  any  other  occupation,  and  though 
some  forms  of  intellectual  distinction  may  be  held  to  imply 
the  necessary  preparation,  this  cannot  be  said  of  in¬ 
tellectual  distinction  generally.  Five  years’  experience  as 
a  deputy  and  some  acquaintance  with  official  life  will 
ordinarily  do  more  to  prepare  a  man  for  the  Senate  than  a 
profound  knowledge  of  science  or  a  brilliant  poetical 
fancy.  Of  the  two  successful  Second  Chambers  in  modern 
times,  one,  the  United  States  Senate,  has  always  been 
composed  of  men  chosen  entirely  for  political  reasons, 
while  the  other,  the  English  House  of  Lords,  if  occasionally 
recruited  on  other  grounds,  has  never  lost  its  general 
political  character.  A  Senate  is  not  an  Academy  any 
more  than  an  Academy  is  a  Senate,  and  the  less  the  two 
bodies  are  confused  in  the  process  of  election,  the  more 
likely  each  v7ill  be  to  do  its  own  work  properly. 

There  is  one  fact  about  this  array  of  life  members  of 
the  Senate  which  may  prove  of  more  significance  than 
those  who  have  framed  the  list  perhaps  suspect.  If 
M.  Thiers,  M.  Buffet,  M.  Casimir-PiSrier,  the  Duke  of 
Broglie,  the  Duke  Decazes,  M.  de  Fourtou,  M.  Leon  Sat, 
M.  Jules  Favee,  M.  Dufauee,  M.  Poutf.e  Queetiee,  M. 
Bodel,  General  de  Cissey,  General  de  Chabaud-Latour,  M. 
Jules  Simon,  M.  Wallon,  M.  de  Meaux,  the  Duke  of 
Rochefoucauld-Bisaccia,  the  Duke  of  Audiffeet-Pasquiee, 
and  M.  Grevt  are  all  to  become  Senators,  wdiat  known  men 
will  be  left  to  fill  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  ?  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  members  of  the  Left,  these  comprise 
all  the  names  with  which  France  has  been  familiar  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  Assembly.  Many  of  them 
no  doubt  might  be  replaced  by  others  without  the 
country  sustaining  any  injury  by  the  change  ;  but 
when  this  has  been  frankly  admitted,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies  will  not  only  bear  no 
resemblance  to  the  Assembly  in  the  distribution  of  party 
strength,  but  that  it  wrill  be  utterly  unlike  it  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  composition  of  the  parties  included  in  it.  This 
prospect  adds  a  new  element  of  uncertainty  to  the  consti¬ 
tutional  future  of  France.  Marshal  MacMahon  will  hardly 
be  able  to  take  his  Ministers  exclusively,  or  even  princi¬ 
pally,  from  the  Senate  ;  but  unless  he  does  so,  he  will  be 
driven  to  a  great  extent  to  make  up  his  Cabinet  of  new 
materials— new,  that  is,  not  merely  as  regards  official 
antecedents,  but  also  as  regards  Parliamentary  experience. 
It  is  true  that  in  politics  untried  bands  are  sometimes  quite 
as  prosaic  and  as  little  given  to  wild  experiments  as  men  who 
have  grown  grey  in  harness.  But  it  cannot  be  predicted 
with  any  confidence  that  they  will  be  so,  and  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  this  list  impresses  ns  more  than  anything  else  with 
a  sense  of  the  rashness  of  its  authors  in  proposing  to  weed 
the  future  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  nearly  all  the 
elements  whose  action  can  be  precisely  calculated.  The 
only  explanation  that  suggests  itself  of  their  action  is 
one  that  is  in  itself  sufficiently  disquieting.  The  Conser¬ 
vatives,  who  control  the  Administration,  may  perhaps 
despair  of  getting  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  their 
liking,  and  may  consequently  have  resolved  to  govern 
rather  through  the  Second  Chamber  than  through  the  First. 
By  the  ingenious  process  of  transferring  every  man  of 
Cabinet  rank  into  the  Senate,  they  may  hope  to  create  an 
apparent  justification  for  this  policy.  The  country  must 
be  governed,  they  will  say,  by  men  who  have  had  some 
practice  in  the  art  of  conducting  public  affairs,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  the  men  who  answer  to  this  description 
happen  to  be  in  the  Senate.  If  this  is  their  design,  they 
may  claim  credit  for  their  courage ;  but  it  will  be  strange  if 
the  result  be  such  as  to  justify  their  foresight.  A  popular 
Chamber  which  is  a  nullity  in  comparison  with  the  Second 
Chamber  will  be  a  new  thing  in  European  politics. 


RELIGIOUS  PERSECUTION  IN  TURKEY. 

TT7HILE  the  insurrection  in  Herzegovina  is  becoming 
Y  Y  larger  in  its  dimensions,  and  assuming  the  character 
of  a  war  of  races  and  religions,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to 
receive  evidence  as  to  the  intolerant  policy  which  has  been 
attiibuted  to  the  Porte  in  its  administration  of  other  parts 
of  the  Empire.  The  Foreign  Office  has  lately  published  a 
Correspondence  on  cases  of  alleged  religious  persecution 
in  Turkey  which  contains  some  curious  information. 
Although  some  of  the  statements  of  zealous  missionaries 
suggest  in  the  first  instance  natural  feelings  of  irritation, 
the  result  of  the  whole  correspondence  is  not  unfavourable 


to  the  moderation  of  the  Turks.  The  Blue-book  includes 
the  story  of  the  eccentric  embassy  despatched  by  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  to  obtain  an  audience  of  the  Sultan  ; 
and  the  grievances  of  which  they  proposed  to  complain 
form  the  principal  subject-matter  of  the  correspondence. 
It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  European  and  Asiatic 
Turkey  should  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years  have 
only  furnished  two  instances  of  alleged  persecution  of 
Protestants  on  the  ground  of  their  religion.  In  both  cases 
the  English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  held  that 
the  main  charges  of  the  missionaries  were  unfounded, 
although  some  harshness  might  have  been  exercised 
by  military  or  local  authorities.  It  seems  that  the  Pro¬ 
testants  are  the  only  Christian  sect  who  extend  their 
proselytizing  efforts  to  the  Mahometan  population ;  and 
it  is  stated  that  their  few  converts  cause  unnecessary 
offence  by  retaining  after  the  change  names  such  as  Ahmed 
or  Mustapha,  which  are  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  Mussul¬ 
mans.  It  is  also  probable  that  provincial  Governors 
regai’d  with  some  jealousy  the  informal  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentation  which  Protestant  subjects  of  the  Porte  enjoy 
through  English  and  American  missionaries,  and  through 
the  Societies  which  they  represent.  Even  the  English 
Foreign  Office,  although  it  receives  with  inexhaustible 
patience  the  remonstrances  of  the  different  religious  bodies, 
finds  that  they  sometimes  encroach  on  its  forbearance.  A 
Presbyterian  dignitary  has  no  hesitation  in  advising  Lord 
Derby  to  dismiss  the  Ambassador  at  Constantinople  on 
account  of  his  lukewarm  patronage  of  Protestantism. 
Much  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  zeal,  though  it 
may  sometimes  be  excessive,  of  the  simple  and  earnest 
men  who  devote  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  Protes¬ 
tant  Christianity  in  the  East.  Absorbed  in  their  special 
object,  and  sympathizing  profoundly  with  converts  whom 
they  regard  as  brethren  in  the  faith,  they  may  be  excused 
for  appreciating  but  imperfectly  the  dispassionate  temper  of 
secular  diplomatists. 

Among  the  alleged  victims  of  religious  persecution  only 
one  was  a  convert  from  Islam.  For  the  reason,  or  on  the 
pretext,  that  his  residence  at  his  native  place  of  Marash 
might  cause  disturbance,  the  man  was  forcibly  removed  to 
Smyrna ;  and  probably  he  was  treated  with  harshness  or 
cruelty  on  his  journey.  At  the  request  of  the  English 
Ambassador  he  was  afterwards  allowed  to  live  where  he 
liked,  except  at  Marash,  to  which  he  was  forbidden  to 
return.  It  must  be  remembered,  though  missionaries  may 
forget  it,  that  Turks  who  embrace  the  Protestant  form  of 
Christianity  have  not  thereby  become  English  subjects. 
Even  the  friendly  intervention  which  is  customary  is  justi¬ 
fied  rather  by  the  spirit  of  the  international  relations 
between  the  English  Government  and  the  Porte  than  by 
the  express  stipulations  of  treaties.  It  is  possible  that  the 
expulsion  of  the  convert  Suleiman  from  his  native  village 
may  not  really  have  been  necessary  or  expedient,  but  it  is 
impossible,  and  in  every  way  undesirable,  to  become 
responsible  for  the  details  of  Turkish  administration.  An¬ 
other  case  which  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  Blue-book 
relates  to  converts  from  a  faith  which,  as  expounded  by  Sir 
FI.  Elliot,  is  both  eclectic  and  odd.  The  Ansaries,  who  oc¬ 
cupy  onepartof  therangesof  the  Lebanon, are  solittleknown 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  in  one  of  his  most  brilliant  romances 
desci’ibed  them  as  an  orthodox  remnant  of  the  Greek 
worshippers  of  the  Olympian  Gods.  In  Tancred  they  are 
governed  by  a  young  and  beautiful  Queen,  who  falls  in 
love  with  the  hero  of  the  story  on  account  of  his  re¬ 
semblance  to  her  favourite  image  of  Apollo.  Sir  H. 
Elliot’s  profounder  researches  have  produced  a  more  com¬ 
plicated  and  less  interesting  result.  The  Ansairieyeh  are 
no  other  than  the  Assassins  of  media) val  legend ;  and 
according  to  Sir  H.  Elliot  they  still  retain  much  of  then’ 
ancient  character  for  cruelty,  dishonesty,  and  revenge. 
Their  religion  is  more  composite  than  their  character ; 
though  not  Mahometans,  they  reverence  the  Koran  and 
practise  the  rite  of  circumcision ;  they  worship  the 
heavenly  bodies ;  they  are  fire-worshippers ;  and  they  re¬ 
tain  in  groves  and  high  places  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
worship  of  Baal.  They  also  worship  the  Caliph  Ali  ;  but 
some  of  them  find  an  impersonation  of  Ali  in  the  moon, 
and  another  sect  in  the  sun.  They  believe  in  transmigra¬ 
tion  of  souls  ;  and,  finally,  they  keep  their  faith  absolutely 
secret.  If  Sir  H.  Elliot’s  interpretation  of  the  mystery  is 
correct,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Ansaries  stand 
urgently  in  need  of  conversion. 

The  exemption  from  military  service  which  is  allowed  in 
practice,  though  not  by  law,  to  the  Christians,  is  not  ex- 
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tended  to  Pagans.  The  Ansaries  are  consequently  liable  to 
the  conscription,  while  Christian  communities  purchase 
exemption.  There  were  at  Latakia,  in  Syria,  three  sons  of 
an  Ansarie  convert  who  had  been  brought  up  as  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  had  been  employed  from  them  boyhood  as 
teachers  in  a  missionary  school.  In  1873  they  were 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  evading  the  conscription,  and  they 
were  sent  to  join  a  regiment,  where  they  were  afterwards 
harshly  treated.  According  to  some  accounts  they  were 
forced  to  conform  to  Mahometan  ceremonies,  on  the  ground 
that  the  existence  of  Christians  in  the  army  was  not 
recognized.  The  missionaries  immediately  complained  to 
the  Vice-Consul,  the  Consul,  the  Ambassador,  and  the 
Foreign  Minister,  and  both  Lord  Granville  and  Lord 
Derby  desired  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  procure  the 
release  of  the  conscripts.  The  Turkish  officials  at  first  held 
out  hopes  that  the  request  would  be  granted ;  but  they  after¬ 
wards  raised  various  difficulties,  and  the  unfortunate  men 
are  still  in  the  army.  The  Minister  suggested,  with  some 
apparent  force,  that  if  Christianity  was  allowed  to  be  a 
substitute  for  military  service,  the  whole  Ansarie  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Mountain  would  profess  themselves  Christians 
at  once.  The  missionaries  stated  that  the  converts  had  re¬ 
gularly  paid  the  tax  which  is  imposed  on  Christians  as  a 
composition  for  military  service ;  but  Sir  H.  Elliot,  after  he 
had  investigated  the  facts,  reported  that  the  tax  which 
they  had  paid  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  conscription. 
After  a  time  two  of  the  three  conscripts  deserted,  and  the 
third  was  brought  to  Constantinople  by  order  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  with  the  expected  result  of  securing  him  against 
further  severity  of  treatment.  The  Ambassador  even  sti¬ 
pulated,  at  the  request  of  the  missionaries,  that  the  con¬ 
script  should  be  allowed  to  attend  Protestant  service  on 
Sundays,  though,  as  he  remarked  in  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Derby,  there  was  no  such  service  in  Constantinople  in  any 
language  which  he  could  understand.  On  the  whole 
case  Sir  H.  Elliot  satisfied  himself  that  there  had  been  no 
violation  of  the  letter  or  spirit  of  the  law ;  and  he  held 
that  the  Turkish  Government  could  not  be  expected  to 
offer  the  Ansaries  an  irresistible  temptation  to  abandon 
their  own  errors  for  the  doctrines  of  Protestant  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

There  are  some  minor  matters  of  complaint,  such  as  the 
closing  of  certain  schools  and  the  recent  discouragement 
of  the  circulation  of  Turkish  versions  of  the  Bible.  To 
foreigners  and  to  the  recognized  sects  of  Christians  the 
policy  of  the  Porte  has  always  been  tolerant  and  liberal. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  Crimean  war  Lord  Shaftesbury 
assured  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  Sultan  was  the  best 
friend  of  the  Protestant  faith ;  and  he  contrasted  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
Turkey  with  the  prohibition  imposed  by  Russia.  After 
the  peace  the  Turkish  Government  renewed  its  assurances 
of  protection  to  the  publishers  and  distributors  of  the 
Bible ;  and  as  the  Minister  informed  Sir  H.  Elliot, 
not  the  slightest  objection  is  now  felt  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  the  Bible  in  any  language  spoken  by 
Christians.  Turkish  versions,  which  are  evidently  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  conversion  of  Mahometans,  are  naturally 
regarded  with  suspicion  and  dislike.  There  is  scarcely 
any  country  in  Europe  where  Protestant  proselytism  would 
meet  with  so  few  impediments.  It  was  probably  through 
some  confused  notion  that  the  Porte  was  in  some  way 
dependent  on  England  that  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
determined  on  its  singular  mission.  The  English 
Ambassador,  while  he  received  the  deputation  with  proper 
courtesy,  judiciously  declined  to  take  diplomatic  action  in 
their  behalf.  As  he  explained  to  Lord  Derby,  he  believed 
that  their  statements  of  facts  were  inaccurate,  and  their  1 
admission  to  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  would  have  i 
been  a  violation  of  all  precedent.  Their  application  was 
refused  ;  and  they  obtained  no  concession,  though  to  console 
themselves  for  their  failure  the  deputies  forwarded  to  the 
Alliance  by  telegraph  an  imaginary  statement  that  they  1 
had  received  an  important  communication  from  the 
Turkish  Government.  The  Porte  was,  in  fact,  anxious  to 
make  every  possible  concession  to  England.  The  Corre¬ 
spondence  closes  with  a  statement  that  the  publication  of 
the  Turkish  Bible  will  be  permitted,  on  condition  that  it  is 
without  note  or  comment.  The  Bible  Society  will  certainly 
not  object  to  the  restriction. 


THE  LABOURING  CLASSES  IN  FRANCE. 

Tin  HE  Report  on  the  material  and  economical  condition 
Jl  of  the  labouring  classes  which  has  recently  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  French  Assembly  goes  far  to  destroy  the 
belief  in  the  superiority,  as  regards  sobriety  and  thriftiness, 
of  the  French  over  the  English  poor.  It  was  mentioned 
the  other  day  that,  while  the  sanitary  condition  of  English 
factories  has  greatly  improved  of  late  years,  there  has 
been  no  corresponding  improvement  in  the  physical  strength 
of  those  who  work  in  them  ;  and  a  similar  discouraging 
statement  is  made  by  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  is  said,  employers  had 
but  little  capital,  and  consequently  no  money  to  spend  on 
bricks  and  mortar.  A  factory  was  too  often  little  more 
than  an  overcrowded  shop.  The  increase  of  wealth  has 
facilitated  and  necessitated  the  construction  of  new  and 
larger  buildings,  and  the  workman  is  no  longer  sensibly  the 
worse  either  in  health  or  longevity  by  reason  of  the  labour 
which  he  has  to  undergo.  Yet  French,  equally  with  English, 
observers  speak  of  the  premature  decay  which  they  observe 
in  manufacturing  districts,  and  which  is  evidently  due  to 
causes  that  have  no  connexion  with  the  necessary  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  occupations  pursued  there.  The  French 
Committee  are  disposed  to  trace  this  decay  to  premature 
excess  in  alcoholic  liquors.  The  merry  workman  who 
refreshes  himself  after  his  day’s  labour  with  a  glass  of 
sugar  and  water,  varied  on  holidays  by  a  little  light  wine,  is 
apparently  unknown  to  these  authorities.  If  he  ever 
existed,  he  has  disappeared  before  the  growing  tendency  to 
over-indulgence  in  unwholesome  stimulants.  We  believe 
that  the  spirits  ordinarily  sold  in  a  French  cabaret  are  im¬ 
measurably  more  poisonous  than  those  which  make  the 
stock-in-trade  of  an  English  publican,  and  in  that  case 
the  effects  which  the  Committee  mourn  over  cannot  be 
said  to  outrun  the  cause.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  to  what  this  increase  of  drunkenness  in  France 
is  to  be  attributed.  The  explanation  often  given  of 
the  same  fact  in  this  country  can  scarcely  hold  good  in 
France.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  preach  that  sobriety 
and  access  to  reasonable  opportunities  of  amusement  go 
hand  in  hand,  and  to  point  to  the  French  working-man  as 
a  striking  example  of  this.  It  now  turns  out  that  in  a 
country  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  especially  rich  in 
opportunities  of  amusement,  the  taste  for  drinking  is  also 
increasing.  The  French  artisan,  especially  in  the  South, 
breathes  a  lighter  air,  and  lives,  or  is  supposed  to  live,  a  more 
enjoyable  life  than  the  English ;  but  he  is  not  free  from  the 
drinking  habits  which  do  more  than  anything  else  to  de¬ 
grade  the  English  workman. 

The  attempts  to  improve  the  workman  by  improving 
his  dwelling,  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  England, 
have  also  been  made  in  France.  A  law  passed  in  1851 
has  nearly  put  an  end  to  the  occupation  of  cellars ; 
many  of  the  most  crowded  quarters  in  the  great  towns 
have  been  swept  away ;  and  wherever  the  municipalities 
have  applied  themselves  in  good  earnest  to  putting 
the  law  into  operation  very  beneficial  results  have  been 
obtained.  The  impression  left  on  the  reader  by  this 
Report  is  that  bolder  experiments  in  the  direction  of  im¬ 
proved  dwellings  have  been  tried  in  France  than  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  that  the  issue  of  these  experiments  has  not 
usually  been  such  as  to  suggest  the  repetition  of  them  in 
this  country.  Many  French  employers  have  tried  to  house 
their  workmen  better  by  selling  them  cottages  at  less  than 
cost  price  and  lending  them  the  money  to  buy  them.  In 
many  cases  this  latter  circumstance  has  deterred  the  work¬ 
man  from  availing  himself  of  the  offer.  The  process  of 
repayment  by  small  instalments  spread  over  a  long  period 
has  appeared  to  him  to  involve  a  state  of  dependence 
on  his  master  into  which  he  prefers  not  to  enter.  In 
other  cases,  where  the  money  lias  been  presumably  paid 
out  of  the  workman’s  savings,  or  has  been  borrowed 
from  his  relations,  the  purchase  has  been  treated  simply 
as  a  speculation,  and  the  house  has,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
been  disposed  of  to  a  higher  bidder.  Where  good  houses 
have  been  let  to  workmen,  instead  of  being  sold  to  them, 
this  difficulty  has  been  avoided.  Some  of  the  great  French 
industrial  Companies  have  shown  great  enterprise  in  this 
way.  Certain  mining  Companies  in  the  North  have  spent 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  7,000  houses,  which  they  let  at  a  rent  lower  by  30 
(  per  cent,  than  the  average  rents  in  the  neighbourhood. 

1  The  Creuzot  Company  lets  its  houses  at  a  rent  which 
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scarcely  covers  the  money  laid  out  in  taxes,  insurance, 
repairs,  and  street-paving,  thus  itself  bearing  the  cost  of 
the  original  building.  Other  Companies  devote  from 
20  to  25  per  cent,  of  their  profits  to  similar  objects.  Of 
course  the  French  employer  is  not  to  be  credited  with 
a  generosity  unknown  in  the  same  class  in  other 
countries,  and  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  Com¬ 
panies  recoup  themselves  for  the  money  thus  expended 
in  diminished  wages  to  the  workman.  But  when  this  has 
been  admitted,  there  are  still  many  advantages  accruing  to 
both  parties  from  this  species  of  payment  in  kind.  It 
gives  the  workman  a  far  better  house  than  he  would  be 
able  to  hire  from  a  private  builder,  and  it  secures  to  the 
Company  the  command  of  a  better  class  of  servants,  in  so 
far  as  workmen  are  either  tempted  by  the  offer,  or  benefited 
by  actual  experience,  of  improved  conditions  of  life.  It  is 
probable  that,  except  in  large  towns,  where  other  houses 
than  those  owned  by  the  employer  are  to  be  had,  this 
system  would  be  unpopular  with  working-men,  as  tending 
to  give  the  masters  exceptional  powers  over  them  in  case 
of  a  strike.  Supposing  a  mining  village  to  be  entirely 
let  on  these  terms  by  the  proprietors  of  the  mine  to 
their  workmen,  a  refusal  to  work  for  a  given  rate 
of  wages  must  necessarily  entail  eviction,  since  without 
this  the  men  would  go  on  drawing  a  part  of  their 
pay  without  giving  anything  for  it  in  return.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  strike  meant  banishment  from  their  homes, 
and  the  surrender  of  their  houses  to  such  new  workmen  as 
the  employers  might  be  able  to  import,  it  seems  likely 
that  it  would  be  less  frequently  resorted  to.  The  im¬ 
proved  houses  might  thus  appear  to  the  workman  in  the 
light  of  a  qualified  serfdom.  Where  this  obstacle  is  absent, 
as  it  is  in  towns  where  the  houses  owned  by  the 
employer  would  only  be  a  fraction  of  the  whole  available 
accommodation  for  the  working  classes,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  system  of  making  the  house  part  of  the 
wages.  Of  course  it  is  essential  that  the  desire  of  the 
employer  to  benefit  his  men  should  be  genuine  and  un¬ 
mistakable.  If  the  system  were  merely  a  cloak  for 
palming  off  inferior  houses,  or  for  getting  a  stronger  hold 
on  the  tenants,  the  results  would  inevitably  be  disastrous. 

This  objection  applies  with  yet  greater  force  to  such 
attempts  as  that  of  the  Orleans  Railway  Company  to  supply 
its  workmen  with  food  and  clothes  at  lower  prices  than 
those  charged  by  the  shops.  There  is  no  question  that  the 
working  classes  buy  at  a  great  disadvantage  at  the  retail 
shops,  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  employers  commanding 
a  large  capital  to  make  this  capital  useful  to  his  work¬ 
men  at  no  proportionate  cost  to  himself.  But  to  say  this 
is  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  truck  system  has  many 
apparent  advantages,  and  that  nothing  but  disinterested¬ 
ness,  or  even  a  rational  self-interest,  in  the  employer  is 
needed  to  turn  these  apparent  advantages  into  real 
ones.  Unfortunately  this  assertion  is  disposed  of  by  the 
fact  that  even  rational  self-interest  is  not  to  be  taken 
for  granted  in  any  class.  The  truck  system  was 
at  one  time  almost  universal  in  many  English  trades, 
and  in  all  of  them  it  was  found  to  produce  the  same  general 
results.  The  average  employer  was  not  superior  to  the 
temptation  of  making  an  additional  profit  out  of  the  goods 
supplied  to  his  workmen,  and  if  he  sold  them  at  lower 
prices  than  the  retail  traders,  he  took  care  to  make  a  more 
than  corresponding  reduction  in  the  quality.  The  system 
is  said  by  the  Committee  of  the  Assembly  to  excite  the 
suspicions  of  the  workmen,  and  the  example  of  England 
shows  that  these  suspicions  are  not  excited  without  cause. 
The  true  remedy  for  the  workman  against  extortion  on  the 
part  of  the  retail  dealer  lies  in  the  adoption  of  Co-operative 
Stores.  Apparently  these  Stores  are  not  much  favoured  by 
the  working  class  in  France  any  more  than  they  are  by  the 
working  class  in  London.  As  regards  co-operation  generally, 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  seems  hardly  to  deal  fairly  with 
it.  It  is  admitted  that  the  coup  d'etat  gave  it  a  mortal 
blow,  since  Co-operative  Societies  were  for  some  years  after¬ 
wards  regarded  as  politically  dangerous.  This  seems  to 
be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  failure  which  has  over¬ 
taken  so  mauy  Co-operative  Societies,  and  the  more  recent 
attempts  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  undo  its  own 
work,  and  even  to  encourage  co-operation  by  subventions, 
were  not  likely  to  mend  matters.  Unnatural  encourage¬ 
ment  is  often  quite  as  fatal  to  a  movement  as  unnatural 
suppression ;  and  if  the  independent  Co-operative  Societies 
were  regarded  as  dangerous  by  the  Government,  the 
officially  aided  Societies  were  probably  regai’dcd  as  danger¬ 


ous  by  the  workmen.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  under  a 
Government  more  disposed  to  let  the  working  classes 
alone,  the  success  which  attended  the  earlier  schemes  of 
co-operation  in  France  may  be  reproduced  and  extended. 


SANITARY  DIFFICULTIES. 

TTTE  have  insisted  from  time  to  time  on  the  paramount 
\  T  necessity  of  obtaining  a  better  knowledge  of  sanitary 
facts  before  proceeding  to  a  more  extended  application  of 
sanitary  theories.  The  Public  Health  Act  of  1872  was 
necessarily  to  some  extent  a  leap  in  the  dark.  It  had  to 
create  new  authorities  and  to  invest  them  with  new  powers  ; 
and  nothing  but  experience  could  determine  whether  either 
the  authorities  chosen  to  exercise  the  powers  or  the  powers 
committed  to  the  selected  authorities  were  such  as  the  ne¬ 
cessities  of  the  case  demanded.  Until  these  new  authorities 
got  to  work  and  began  to  exercise  their  new  powers,  only 
approximate  guesses  could  be  made  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
facts  with  which  they  have  to  deal.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
it  was  not  made  imperative  on  these  authorities  to  under¬ 
take  in  the  first  instance  a  thorough  investigation  into 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  districts  assigned  to 
them.  In  many  cases  little  more  is  known  upon  this 

point  than  was  known  three  years  ago.  In  one 
sense  indeed  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  less  need  for 
information  of  this  kind  about  every  sanitary  district  in 
the  country  than  there  was  at  that  time.  The  probability 
that  the  requisites  of  healthy  living  are  everywhere 
wanting  increases  with  each  fresh  fact  that  is  brought  to 
light.  It  used  to  be  suspected  that  the  causes  of  disease 
abounded  in  many  English  villages,  but,  as  one  case  after 
another  is  examined,  and  the  same  evils  are  invariably 
found  to  be  present,  it  becomes  more  and  more  likely  that 
what  it  was  once  hoped  were  only  frequent  exceptions  are 
really  the  almost  universal  rule.  But  though  the  absence 
of  any  instances  to  the  contrary  might  justify  us  in  treat¬ 
ing  the  sanitary  mischiefs  which  have  been  proved  to  exist 
in  many  places  as  existing  in  nearly  every  other  place, 
something  more  than  this  is  wanting  as  a  basis  for  particular 
action.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  able  to  infer  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  a  given  village  are  drinking  sewage,  if  the  object 
of  the  inference  is  to  sustain  an  application  for  an  im¬ 
proved  water  supply.  The  facts  must  be  established  one 
by  one  before  the  authorities  concerned  with  them  can 
proceed  to  take  the  case  in  hand ;  and  until  they  do  fake 
the  case  in  hand  it  is  impossible  to  say  positively  whether 
it  is  the  power  they  possess  or  the  will  to  exercise  it 
that  has  hitherto  been  wanting.  The  future  course  of 
sanitary  legislation  must  in  a  great  measure  be  determined 
by  the  conclusion  arrived  at  on  this  point.  For  the 
moment,  thei’efore,  the  investigation  of  sanitary  facts  is 
still  the  most  essential  part  of  a  sanitary  authority’s 
work.  It  is  discouraging,  no  doubt,  to  discover  how  little 
will,  and  sometimes  how  little  power,  there  is  to  deal  with 
these  facts  when  they  are  ascertained.  Government  after 
Government  acknowledges  the  importance  of  the  subject; 
Act  after  Act  is  added  to  the  Statute-book ;  and  yet  the 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  remains  incomplete,  and  with  an 
incomplete  diagnosis  no  radical  cure  is  possible.  But  the 
less  we  despise  these  first  steps  in  sanitary  progress,  the  less 
likely  we  shall  be  to  discover  hereafter  that  fortresses 
strong  enough  to  thwart  all  our  efforts  have  been  left  un¬ 
assailed  in  the  rear. 

The  best  evidence  of  the  need  of  this  kind  of  investiga¬ 
tion  will  be  found  in  the  results  obtained  from  it  in  an  actual 
example,  and  there  is  happily  one  ready  to  hand  in  two 
admirable  Reports  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Oxfordshire, 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  combined  sanitary 
authorities  of  the  county  by  Dr.  Child.  The  first  Re¬ 
port  extends  from  Lady  Bay  1873  to  Lady  Day  1874,  and 
the  second  Report  brings  down  the  narrative  to  the  close 
of  the  latter  year.  Dr.  Child  begins  by  a  general  account 
of  the  sanitary  conditions  common  to  the  county,  and  then 
describes  the  state  of  each  sanitary  district.  Oxfordshii-e 
may  be  taken  as  a  fair  sample  of  rural  England 
in  matters  affecting  health ;  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  evils  which  Dr.  Child  describes  as  univer¬ 
sal  in  Oxfordshire  are  universal  in  rural  England  gene¬ 
rally.  These  evils  relate  mainly  to  drainage,  water  supply, 
and  construction  of  houses.  As  regards  the  first,  four 
alternative  systems  are  in  use,  ,all  of  which  carry  the 
sewage  ultimately  into  the  natural  watercourse,  with  the 
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possible  exception  of  one,  which  generally  carries  it  into 
the  wells.  As  regards  the  second,  it  is  the  exception  to 
find  “  a  water  supply  which  is  at  once  plentiful  and  whole- 
“  some,  and  even  tolerably  accessible  to  the  people.”  As 
regards  the  third,  houses  are  constantly  built  in  situations 
and  in  ways  in  which  they  ought  not  to  be  built ;  they  are 
constantly  filthy  and  dilapidated,  and  they  are,  almost 
universally,  overcrowded.  Dr.  Child  speaks  well  in  most 
cases  of  the  zeal  displayed  by  the  sanitary  authorities  in 
effecting  temporary  improvements.  In  almost  every  part 
of  the  county  a  great  deal  of  improvement  is  going  on, 
but  it  is  hardly  ever  permanent  improvement.  There 
is  an  abundance  of  temporary  cleansing  of  filthy  dwellings, 
and  when  an  epidemic  disease  is  actually  present  a  good 
deal  of  trouble  is  taken  to  prevent  it  from  spreading. 
But  when  the  Officer  of  Health  looks  from  effects  to 
causes,  and  considers  what  is  being  done  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  those  conditions  which  have  brought  about 
the  evils  with  which  the  sanitary  authorities  are  every¬ 
where  confronted,  he  is  obliged  to  confess  that  the  per¬ 
manent  improvements  “  are,  with  few  exceptions,  slight, 
“  partial,  and  unsatisfactory.”  The  sanitary  authorities 
are  for  the  most  part  unable  to  provide  good  drainage  or 
good  water,  and  as  regards  houses,  they  cannot  even  pre¬ 
vent  bad  houses  from  being  built.  The  truth  is  that  the 
sanitary  authorities  in  country  districts  are  not  un¬ 
naturally  paralysed  by  the  magnitude  of  tn.v  work  that  lies 
before  them.  The  old  notion  of  sanitary  reform  was  that 
it  meant  the  abatement  of  particular  evils.  This  cottage, 
or  group  of  cottages,  might  be  unwholesome  ;  this  well  or 
watercourse  might  be  polluted  by  sewage  ;  this  particular 
system  of  drainage  was  known  to  be  imperfect  or  out  of 
date.  As  the  work  now  presents  itself,  even  with  the  in¬ 
complete  array  of  facts  which  is  already  presented  to  us,  it 
is  evident  that  this  estimate  of  it  is  altogether  inadequate. 
The  mischief  is  far  too  formidable  to  be  dealt  with  in  any 
such  hand-to-mouth  way.  Every  village  in  England  has 
to  be  drained,  and  until  this  is  done  it  cannot  be 
said  that  there  is  a  village  in  England  which  does  not  need 
a  fresh  water  supply.  It  is  true  indeed  that  these  are  in 
most  cases  alternative  labours,  and  that,  if  the  drainage 
were  rendered  satisfactory,  the  present  water  supply  might 
in  most  cases  serve  the  purpose  fairly  well.  But  either  one  of 
these  undertakings  is  a  very  serious  business  ;  and  one  of 
them  is  further  complicated  by  the  excessive  uncertainty 
that  still  prevails  as  to  the  means  of  setting  about  it.  It 
is  hard  to  say  what  is  the  best  system  of  drainage  for 
villages ;  and,  no  matter  on  what  system  the  sewage  is  col¬ 
lected,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  it  is  to  be  disposed  of.  Dr. 
Child  thinks  that  the  former  difficulty  would  be  solved  by 
the  adoption  of  the  system  in  use  at  Milan,  and  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  important  that  the  nature  of  this  process  should  be 
better  understood  in  this  country  than  it  is  at  present. 
But  the  difficulty  of  disposing  of  the  sewage  would  still 
remain,  and  until  this  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  removed,  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  of  country  sanitary  authorities  that 
they  should  show  much  zeal  in  the  collection  of  a  product 
which  it  is  so  difficult  to  know  what  to  do  with  when 
collected.  The  third  great  evil,  the  condition  of  the  houses 
in  which  so  many  of  the  poor  ordinarily  live,  presents 
another  class  of  obstacles.  The  sanitary  authorities  are 
the  persons  upon  whom  it  naturally  devolves  to  construct 
sewers  and  provide  a  water  supply.  But  they  are  not 
the  persons  upon  whom  it  naturally  devolves  to  build 
houses. 

It  is  plain  that  enterprises  which  in  the  aggregate 
would  give  ample  occupation  to  the  energies  of  a  strong 
Government  are  not  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  small  local 
bodies,  armed  indeed  with  considerable  powers,  but  for 
the  most  part  left  free  to  use  these  powers  or  to  leave 
them  unused.  The  sanitary  problem  is  not  yet  reduced  to  a 
question  of  administration  ;  it  is  still  a  question  of  legis¬ 
lation.  In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  one  thing 
which  every  sanitary  authority  might  do,  without  incurring 
any  great  expense,  or  forestalling  any  future  action  ;  and 
there  is  another  which  every  sanitary  authority  ought  to  be 
enabled  to  do.  Tanks  for  the  storage  of  rain-water  might 
be  constructed  wherever  the  existing  water  supply  is  in¬ 
adequate  or  polluted ;  and  the  erection  of  new  houses  in 
improper  situations,  or  constructed  in  a  way  which  is 
plainly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inmates,  ought  for  the 
future  to  be  prohibited.  Dr.  Child  says  that  new  houses 
are  frequently  built  which  offend  in  both  these  ways,  and 
yet  the  rural  sanitary  authorities  in  the  present  state  of  the 
law  are  unable  to  interfere.  When  it  is  found  so  difficult 


to  get  rid  of  unhealthy  houses,  it  is  the  utmost  folly  not 
to  take  measures  to  prevent  any  further  addition  to  their 
numbers. 


BRITAIN  AND  PALESTINE. 

rnilERE  is  a  remarkable,  and  indeed  startling,  article  in  Mac- 
-i-  viillan's  Magazine  for  August,  whose  title,  “  The  Arabs  in 
Palestine,”  by  no  means  suggests  its  real  subject.  It  is  a  record  of 
travel ;  but  it  is  not  a  mere  record  of  travel.  It  is  not  a  mere 
account  of  the  “  Arabs  of  Palestine  ”  in  their  character  of  Arabs. 
Its  main  object  is  to  put  forth  an  ethnological  theory  which  almost 
takes  away  one’s  breath.  According  to  M.  Clermont-Ganneau,  the 
writer  of  the  article,  that  large  part  of  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  who  commonly  pass  for  Arabs  are  nothing  less  than  the 
descendants  of  the  nations  which  occupied  the  land  before  the 
Hebrew  conquest  under  Joshua.  The  existing  peasantry  of  Pales¬ 
tine,  the  fellahs,  are,  according  to  this  view,  no  real  Arabs,  but 
Canaanites,  Perizzites,  and  others  of  the  seven  doomed  nations. 
Such  a  doctrine  as  this  sounds  at  first  sight  something  amazing 
beyond  words.  And  yet,  looking  at  it  merely  as  an  ethnological 
theory,  there  is  really  nothing  very  amazing  in  it.  The  new 
theory  about  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  is  in  itself  far  less 
startling  than  theories  which  we  hear  every  day  about  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  our  own  island.  About  these  last  we  have  some  fresh 
news  almost  daily.  We  are  not  only  told  that  a  great  number  of 
Englishmen  are  not  Englishmen,  but  Britons,  but  we  are  further 
told  that  a  great  number  of  Britons  are  not  Britons,  but  Basques. 
A  time  may  even  come  when  we  shall  be  told  that  a  great  number 
of  Basques  are  not  Basques,  but  Eskimos.  Now  when  we  hear 
these  things  about  our  own  land  and  people,  nobody  except  special 
students  of  such  matters  is  particularly  alarmed,  or  indeed 
particularly  concerned.  But  when  we  are  told  that  a  large 
part  of  the  existing  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  who  at  first  sight 
seem  to  be  Arabs,  are  not  Arabs,  not  Hebrews,  but  Canaanites, 
Jebusites,  Perizzites,  and  the  like,  amazement  almost  reaches  the 
measure  of  alarm.  Yet  in  itself  the  doctrine  differs  much  less  from 
the  received  belief  than  the  doctrine  that  Britons  are  Basques,  or 
even  that  Englishmenare Britons.  For  theCanaaniteand  the  Hebrew, 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Arab,  certainly  differed  much  less  from  one 
another  than  the  Basque  differs  from  the  Briton,  or  even  than  the 
Briton  differs  from  the  Englishman.  The  gap  between  Briton  and 
Basque  is  nothing  short  of  the  gap  between  Aryan  and  non-Aryan  ; 
the  gap  between  Englishman  and  Briton  is  of  course  a  trifle  com¬ 
pared  with  this  ;  still  it  is  the  gap  between  two  very  widely  dis¬ 
tant  branches  of  the  common  Aryan  stock.  But  Arab,  Hebrew, 
and  Oanaanite  were  all  alike  of  Semitic  speech  ;  between  Hebrew 
and  Oanaanite  the  likeness  rises  to  identity ;  whatever  may  have 
been,  the  difference  in  other  ways  between  the  doomed  Oanaanite 
and  his  Hebrew  conqueror,  they  at  least  spoke  the  same  language. 
As  far  as  language  goes,  the  difference  between  Arab,  Hebrew, 
and  Oanaanite  answers  to  the  difference  between  Dane  and  Eng¬ 
lishman,  or  even  to  that  between  Angle  and  Saxon,  rather  than  to 
the  wider  difference  between  Englishman  and  Briton,  and  the  yet 
wider  difference  between  Briton  and  Basque.  Why  then  does 
the  new  doctrine  with  regard  to  Palestine  strike  us  as  so  much  more 
amazing  than  the  new  doctrine  with  regard  to  Britain  ? 

The  immediate  cause  is  that  which  affects  our  whole  line  of 
thought  on  a  large  class  of  subjects — namely,  our  habit  of 
looking  at  a  large  part  of  the  history  of  the  world,  not  from  the 
point  of  view  of  Englishmen,  but  from  the  point  of  view 
of  Jews.  Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  a  book  which 
was  published  some  time  ago,  bearing  the  title  of  The  Nations 
Around.  There  was  nothing  in  the  mere  title  to  say  from  what 
geographical  point  we  were  to  look  around,  and  to  some  minds  the 
most  obvious  geographical  point  seemed  to  be  our  own  country. 
The  nations  around  seemed  to  be  the  nations  round  about  our¬ 
selves — Britons,  Piets,  Scots,  perhaps  even  our  nearest  neighbours 
beyond  the  sea,  Danes,  Flemings,  or  Normans.  But  no,  the  point 
of  view  was  not  chosen  in  England  but  in  Palestine ;  the  nations 
around  were  not  the  nations  which  surrounded  the  English  settle¬ 
ment  in  Britain,  but  those  which  surrounded  the  Hebrew  settlement 
in  Canaan.  They  were  not  Scots  or  Normans,  but  Ammonites  and 
Midianites.  One  can  hardly  get  a  better  illustration  of  the  way  in 
which  an  Englishman  is  so  often  ready  to  forget  that  he  is  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  and  to  think  and  speak  as  if  he  were  a  Jew.  There  is 
doubtless  a  very  large  class  of  people  to  whom  questions  about 
Hivites  and  Girgashites  not  only  have  the  deep  ethnological 
interest  which  really  belongs  to  them,  but  to  whom  they  seem  as 
if  they  were  something  which  came  more  home  to  themselves, 
which  more  nearly  touches  their  own  life,  than  questions  about 
Britons  or  Flemings.  In  short,  with  regard  to  the  nations 
around,  in  the  Hebrew  sense  of  around,  the  thing  has  passed 
from  the  region  of  historical  and  philological  study  into  the  region 
of  theological  belief.  A  doctrine  about  Englishmen  and  Britons 
is  merely  earthly,  a  mere  matter  of  human  opinion  ;  a  doctrine 
about  Hebrews  and  Canaanites  is  a  matter  of  faith.  Its  discussion 
is  a  matter  of  religious  reading,  of  Sunday  reading,  while  ourselves, 
our  enemies,  and  our  neighbours  may  not  intrude  beyond  the  six 
days  on  which  men  ought  to  work.  Mesopotamia,  we  all  know,  is 
a  sweet  word,  so  is  Nebuchadnezzar.  Some  people  have  gained 
spiritual  nourishment,  others  have  gained  literary  fame,  academical 
and  ecclesiastical  preferment,  by  judiciously  repeating  them.  Our 
own  land,  our  own  people,  our  own  conquerors,  have  no  such 
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privilege  ;  yet  if  we  compare  one  page  of  history  with  another,  we 
may  see  that  the  fates  of  our  own  despised  race  may  throw  some 
light  on  those  even  of  the  peculiar  people,  and  that  the  question 
which  has  been  raised  by  M.  Olermont-Ganneau  may  he  best  dealt 
with  by  comparing  the  ethnological  phenomena  of  Palestine  with 
the  ethnological  phenomena  of  Britain. 

The  analogy  between  the  English  conquest  of  Britain  and  the 
Hebrew  conquest  of  Canaan  is  one  which  can  hardly  fail  to  strike 
any  reader  of  the  two  narratives.  When  we  listen  to  the  faint 
echoes  of  the  lay  of  Anderida,  as  they  still  speak  to  us  in  the  Latin 
of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  we  seem  to  be  reading  the  tale  of  Jericho 
and  Ai  over  again.  In  each  case  the  land  is  won  and  mapped  out 
afresh  by  the  conquering  people ;  but  in  each  case  it  is  won  only 
bit  by  bit,  and  in  neither  case  is  it  wholly  won  ;  in  both  the  earlier 
inhabitants  remain,  and  preserve  more  or  less  of  independence, 
in  large  parts  of  the  invaded  country.  We  must  remember  that 
Tyre  and  Sidon  were  as  much  part  of  the  Promised  Land  as 
Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  that  they  were  just  as  much  marked  out 
as  part  of  the  lot  of  an  Israelite  tribe  as  those  parts  of  which  the 
conquerors  took  full  possession.  Yet  Tyre  and  Sidon  escaped  the 
power  of  the  invaders  ;  they  remained  the  Wales  and  Cornwall  of 
Palestine,  keeping  a  far  more  complete  independence,  and  a  far 
higher  position  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  than  Wales  and  Cornwall 
kept.  Indeed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  of  those  days,  those  doomed 
cities  which  escaped  their  doom  held  a  far  higher  position  than 
those  who  were  to  have  been  their  conquerors.  So  the  victory  of 
Arthur  over  Cerdic,  the  overthrow  of  Edwin  by  Cadwallader,  the 
might  and  glory  of  Gerent  in  his  western  realm,  even  the  last  suc¬ 
cesses  of  the  Briton  under  that  Gruffydd  who  fell  before  the  arm 
of  Harold,  remind  us  of  the  uprisings  of  the  Canaanites  under  Eglon 
and  Jabin,  and  the  long  warfare  of  the  more  abiding  and  more 
terrible  Philistines.  The  Gideonites,  spared  by  virtue  of  a  treaty, 
the  Jebusites  maintaining  their  hill  city  for  so  many  ages,  seem 
the  forerunners  of  the  long  endurance  of  the  Briton  in  northern 
Wiltshire,  and  of  those  British  robbers  whom  men  still  dreaded 
in  the  fen-land  in  the  days  of  Cnut.  The  broad  lines  of  the 
history  of  the  two  conquests  are  strikingly  the  same.  In  both 
cases  the  war  is  one  of  extermination  ;  but  in  both  cases  there  are 
large  districts  where  the  law  of  extermination  was  never  carried 
out.  The  point  which  is  open  to  dispute  in  either  case  is,  to 
what  extent  the  conquered  population  survived  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  which  really  were  conquered  and  settled  by  the  con¬ 
querors. 

On  this  point,  as  regards  the  case  of  Britain,  we  have  spoken 
our  mind  often  enough.  The  Britons,  as  a  nation,  were  extermi¬ 
nated  ;  they  did  not  survive  in  any  such  proportion  as  perceptibly 
to  affect  the  conquering  people ;  they  have  no  claim  to  be  spoken 
of  as  the  forefathers  of  Englishmen ;  the  few  British  words  of 
domestic  and  servile  use  which  have  crept  into  the  English  tongue 
teach  us  the  extent  of  the  slight  British  infusion  into  our  English 
blood.  Now  M.  Olermont-Ganneau  argues  for  a  much  greater 
survival  than  this  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  In  his 
view,  the  elder  inhabitants  of  Canaan  have  lived  through  all  con¬ 
quests,  all  settlements,  from  the  Hebrew  to  the  Ottoman  ;  ho 
holds  that  the  rural  districts  of  Palestine,  as  opposed  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  towns,  are  still  their  direct  descendants.  In  his 
view  the  position  of  the  Hebrews  in  Palestine  was  something  like 
the  position  of  the  Spartans  in  Laconia.  They  were  the  ruling 
race ;  but  they  were  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  country.  We 
will  not  presume  to  say  either  Yea  or  Nay  to  his  arguments, 
which  seem  to  rest  chielly  on  some  supposed  remains  of  Semitic 
polytheism  among  the  Arab-speaking  fellahs ;  we  will  only  say 
that  the  question  which  he  has  started  deserves  to  be  more 
fully  worked  out  than  it  is  in  his  article.  Meanwhile,  it  may 
be  useful  to  set  down  some  points  of  unlikeness  between 
the  Hebrew  and  the  English  conquests  which  may  be  not 
without  bearing  on  the  subject.  With  all  the  broad  features 
of  likeness  between  the  two,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
phenomena  of  language  were  wholly  different  in  the  two  cases. 
The  only  connexion  between  English  and  Welsh,  or  between  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Latin,  was  the  general  connexion  which  exists  between 
any  two  Aryan  tongues.  That  is  to  say,  for  practical  purposes, 
there  was  no  likeness  of  language  at  all.  But  no  one  can  doubt 
that  Hebrews  and  Canaanites  spoke  the  same  language.  Not  only 
is  the  connexion  between  the  several  Semitic  tongues — as  Semitic 
tongues  are  commonly  understood — much  nearer  than  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  the  several  Aryan  tongues  ;  in  this  case  the  con¬ 
querors  and  the  conquered  seem  strictly  to  have  spoken  the  same 
language.  From  this  point  of  view  the  Hebrew  conquest  of 
Palestine  was  quite  unlike  the  English  conquest  of  Britain ;  it  was 
more  like  the  Mercian  conquest  of  northern  "Wessex,  or,  at  most, 
the  Danish  conquest  of  Lincolnshire  and  Yorkshire.  One  great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  survival  of  the  conquered  is  thus  taken 
away  in  the  case  of  Palestine;  nobody  supposes  that  the  Mercian, 
or  even  the  Danish,  conquest  was  a  conquest  of  extermination. 
Again,  the  religious  phenomena  of  the  two  cases  differ.  The 
complaints  of  Gildas  seem  to  show  that  our  forefathers  entered 
Britain  as  a  kind  of  heathen  Crusaders,  who  took,  like  the  Danes 
afterwards,  a  special  pleasure  in  slaying  priests  and  overthrowing 
churches.  The  Hebrews  too,  ought  to  have  entered  Palestine  in 
the  same  destroying  spirit,  as  soldiers  of  the  God  of  the  Hebrews, 
bidden  to  root  out  all  other  gods  and  their  worshippers.  But 
we  learn  from  their  own  chroniclers  and  poets  that  they 
did  not  carry  out  this  mission.  “  They  were  mingled  among 
the  heathen  and  learned  their  works.”  The  Briton  offered 
to  his  English  conqueror  an  austere  and  provincial  Christianity, 


an  utterly  alien  faith,  which  he  might  accept  in  after  days  when  it 
came  to  him  from  the  capital  of  the  world,  but  which  he  was  not 
likely  to  accept  when  he  saw  it  only  as  the  faith  of  his  own 
victims.  The  Canaanite,  on  the  other  hand,  offered  to  the  Hebrew 
a  seductive  idolatry — the  idolatry  of  his  own  race — from  which 
his  own  immediate  forefathers  had  been  with  difficulty  weaned. 
In  both  these  ways  it  was  far  more  likely  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  conquered  should  survive  in  the  case  of  Canaan  than  in  the 
case  of  Britain.  And  the  later  conquests  of  Palestine  were  not 
conquests  of  extermination,  any  more  than  the  Danish  or  Norman 
conquests  of  England.  When  the  Israelites  were  carried  to 
Babylon,  we  are  expressly  told  that  the  poor  of  the  land,  who 
would  be  the  forefathers  of  M.  Clermont-Ganneau’s  fellahs,  were 
left  behind.  We  are  not  at  all  arguing  in  favour  of  his  theory; 
all  that  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  point  out  some  analogies  in  our 
own  history  which  bear  upon  it.  The  matter  is  one  which  should 
be  worked  out  by  those  who  have  competent  knowledge  in  a  real 
historical  spirit.  And,  if  a  real  historical  spirit  is  something  very 
different  from  the  way  in  which  Hebrew  and  Canaanite  history 
is  treated  in  a  sermon  or  in  a  Sunday  school,  it  is  equally  different 
from  the  spirit  which  takes  a  sort  of  pleasure  in  discrediting  and 
disbelieving  the  only  historical  records  that  we  have  to  guide  us. 


THE  REUNION  CONFERENCE  AT  BONN. 

mHE  Reunion  Conference  which  closed  its  proceedings  at  Bonn 
J-  on  Monday  evening  may  possibly  prove  to  be  an  important 
landmark  in  the  history  of  Christendom.  Last  year’s  Conference 
was  merely  tentative,  and  could  scarcely  claim  a  representative 
character.  The  chief  promoters  of  it,  we  believe,  were  the  excel¬ 
lent  persons  who  compose  the  “  Society  of  Spiritual  Enlighten¬ 
ment  ”  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  Russian  branch  of  the  Eastern 
Church  was  accordingly  almost  exclusively  represented,  the  only 
exception  being  a  professor  from  Athens.  This  year,  however,  the 
Eastern  Church,  as  Dr.  Dollinger  remarked  in  his  opening  address, 
has  been  represented  on  a  larger  scale  than  the  West  has  witnessed 
since  the  Council  of  Florence.  Russia  sent  a  strong  force  of  most 
able  and  accomplished  theologians.  The  historic  See  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  was  represented  by  two  Archimandrites,  who  Fad  evidently 
made  the  most  careful  preparation  for  a  thorough  discussion 
of  the  great  question  which  has  divided  Eastern  and  Western 
Christendom  for  so  many  centuries.  One  of  them  had  a 
book  in  which  were  carefully  written  out  and  annotated  all 
the  passages  in  the  Greek  Fathers  which  had  any  bearing  on 
the  question  of  the  Double  Procession.  Representatives  were 
also  present  from  Roumania,  Servia,  and  Dalmatia.  There  were 
altogether  upwards  of  twenty  Orientals,  including  an  Archbishop, 
two  Bishops,  three  Archimandrites,  and  live  Professors  of  Theology. 
The  Old  Catholics  were  also  well  and  ably  represented ;  and  so 
were  the  English,  though  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  none  of 
our  Bishops  were  able  to  attend.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester 
would  have  been  present  had  the  state  of  his  health  permitted  it ; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  in  whose  favour  Dr.  Dollinger  had 
gracefully  offered  to  resign  the  President's  chair,  was  detained  by 
unavoidable  engagements.  It  thus  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar  to  represent  the  English  Episcopate.  But  though  he 
performed  his  part  with  much  modesty  and  tact,  his  presence  can 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  absence  of 
the  entire  bench  of  our  home  Episcopate.  September  would 
probably  be  a  more  convenient  month  for  English  Churchmen 
than  August,  and  it  might  possibly  be  equally  convenient  for  the 
Orientals  and  Old  Catholics.  At  all  events,  we  trust  that  circum¬ 
stances  will  enable  more  than  one  of  our  Bishops  to  attend  the 
Conference  next  year. 

It  was  understood  beforehand  that  the  main,  if  not  the  only, 
question  before  the  Conference  this  year  was  to  be  that  of  the  Double 
Procession.  The  theology  of  the  question  had  scarcely  been  grazed 
last  year.  All  agreed  that  the  insertion  of  the  Filioque  into  the 
Creed  was  an  improper  interpolation,  but  it  was  only  after  keen 
discussion  and  much  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Orientals  that 
they  admitted  that  the  Filioque  expressed  any  true  doctrine  at  all. 
They  allowed,  of  course,  as  the  Easterns  always  have  done,  a 
temporal  procession  or  mission  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son ; 
but  they  stoutly  refused  any  form  of  words  which  could  possibly 
imply  an  eternal  procession  from  the  Son.  “  We  Orientals,'1  said 
Janysehew,  Rector  of  the  Clerical  Academy  at  St.  Petersburg, 
“  cannot  admit  that  the  doctrine  is  an  open  question.”  This  un¬ 
bending  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Orientals  certainly  did  not 
seem  to  augur  well  for  the  prospects  of  an  accommodation  in  the 
following  year.  And  yet  an  accommodation  has  been  arrived  at 
which  surpassed  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  Dr.  Dollinger,  and 
which  may  hereafter  be  destined  to  heal  the  wound3  of  centuries. 
It  may  be  convenient,  however,  to  preface  our  explanation  of  the 
concordat  agreed  upon  last  Monday  by  a  brief  narrative  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  which  led  up  to  it.  The  Conference  this  year  was 
summoned  to  meet  on  the  12th  of  August,  but  most  of  the  Orientals 
arrived  two  da ys  previously,  and  they  employed  that  interval  in  dis¬ 
cussing  among  themselves  and  with  the  Old  Catholics  the  questions 
most  likely  to  excite  discussion  during  the  Conference.  Last  year 
the  Orientalists  were,  with  one  exception,  all  Russians,  and  knew 
each  other’s  minds  sufficiently  well  to  make  any  previous  discus¬ 
sion  among  themselves  unnecessary.  In  consequence,  however,  of 
the  larger  and  more  various  representation  of  Eastern  orthodoxy 
this  year,  the  Orientals  deemed  it  advisable  to  compare  notes  as  to 
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the  attitude  they  meant  to  take  up  at  the  Conference,  more  especially 
on  the  question  of  the  Double  Procession.  The  result  was  that 
when  the  Conference  was  fairly  opened,  the  Orientals  were  pre¬ 
pared  to  recede  somewhat  from  the  rigid  attitude  which  com¬ 
manded  the  respect  of  the  Western  theologians  last  year,  though 
it  seemed  ter  make  reconciliation  all  but  hopeless.  They  told  Dr. 
Dollinger  that,  if  an  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  on  the  main 
question,  they  saw  nothing  else  which  need  separate  the  Eastern 
Church  either  from  the  Old  Catholics  or  from  the  Church  of 
England.  They  had  studied  the  question  of  Anglican  Orders  during 
the  past  year,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  historical 
argument  against  them  was  a  calumny.  But  there  was  one  point 
as  to  which  they  wished  to  he  further  enlightened.  Did  the 
Church  of  England  really  deny  that  orders  were  a  Sacrament  ? 
After  consultation  among  themselves  the  Anglo-Americans  resolved 
that  it  would  he  unbecoming  on  their  part  to  sanction  a  discussion 
on  the  validity  of  their  orders,  as  if  they  considered  it  a  moot 
point.  But  they  agreed  that  Dr.  Bollinger  should  explain  to  the 
Orientals  the  real  teaching  of  the  Anglican  Church  on  the  ques¬ 
tion.  This  he  did  on  the  last  clay  of  the  Conference,  and  his 
explanation,  which  was  approved  by  the  Anglo-American  divines, 
and  accepted  as  satisfactory  by  the  Orientals,  was  to  the  following- 
effect : — Owing  to  abuses  which  had  become  associated  with  some 
of  the  minor  Sacraments,  the  divines  of  the  English  Church  at  the 
Reformation  practically,  though  not  dogmatically,  limited  the 
word  Sacrament  to  those  two  which  had  been  instituted  hv  Christ 
Himself,  and  were  “  generally  necessary  to  salvation  ” — necessary, 
that  is,  for  the  whole  race  of  man.  But  the  English  Church  by 
no  means  denied  that  there  were  other  Sacraments  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Orientals  used  the  word  pvcrrripiou,  and  among  those 
pvarppia  they  certainly  included  Orders.  It  is  interesting  to  add 
that  among  the  Orientals  who  were  present  and  accepted  this 
explanation  was  Professor  Damalas  of  Athens,  who  published, 
eight  years  ago,  an  essay  against  Anglican  Orders.  Another  ques¬ 
tion  upon  which  the  Orientals  were  anxious  to  elicit  the 
opinion  of  the  Westerns  was  that  of  Purgatory,  and  this 
subject  also  was  explained  at  length  by  Dr.  Bollinger  on 
the  last  day  of  the  Conference.  The  doctrine  of  the  Eastern 
Church  uow,  as  of  the  whole  Church  till  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  is  that,  generally  speaking  and  upon  the  whole,  the  state  of 
the  faithful  departed  is  a  state  of  light  and  rest,  peace  and  refresh¬ 
ment  ;  of  happiness  far  greater  than  any  belonging  to  this  life,  yet 
inferior  to  that  which  shall  be  enjoyed  after  the  Resurrection  and 
the  final  Judgment,  when  the  souls  of  the  just  shall  enjoy  the  full 
bliss  of  the  Beatific  Vision.  It  was  also  believed  that  souls  in  the 
intermediate  state  might  receive  benefit  from  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  on  earth.  The  prevailing  doctrine  of  the  Latins,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  that,  generally  speaking,  and  upon  the  whole,  the 
state  of  the  faithful  departed  is  a  state  of  penal  torment  in  material 
fire.  The  Church,  however,  can  by  her  system  of  indulgences 
either  mitigate  the  pains  of  Purgatory  or  release  the  souls  im¬ 
prisoned  there  and  admit  them  into  Heaven.  It  was  very  natural, 
therefore,  that  the  present  Pope  should  claim,  as  he  had  done  in 
one  of  his  recently  published  discourses,  to  be  Lord  of  Heaven,  of 
Earth,  and  of  Purgatory.  “We,  however,”  said  Dr.  Bollinger, 
“  have  swept  away  all  purely  Papal  teaching  on  this  subject ;  but 
we  adhere  to  all  that  has  been  held  iu  the  undivided  Church.” 
The  Orientals  vigorously  applauded  this  declaration. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  question  of  the  Double  Procession, 
and  endeavour  to  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  what  really 
took  place.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  in  the  limited 
space  at  our  command  to  describe  all  the  steps  which  led  up  to 
the  final  agreement.  The  controversy  was  always  keen,  often 
subtle,  and  sometimes  turned  upon  the  meaning  of  technical  ex¬ 
pressions  which  it  is  hard  to  explain  to  ordinary  readers.  The 
Westerns  had  frequent  occasion  to  admire  not  more  the  keen  cdae 
and  subtle  play  of  the  Oriental  mind  than  tho  accurate  learning  and 
admirable  loyalty  to  truth  which  characterized  the  Eastern  theo¬ 
logians.  They  made  it  manifest,  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt, 
that  they  were  exceedingly  anxious  to  come  to  an  understands o- 
with  their  Western  brethren.  When  formula  after  formula  failed, 
they  were  ever  ready  to  consider  or  to  suggest  another.  But  they 
made  it  even  more  manifest  that,  much  as  they  longed  for  union, 
they  would  rather  leave  the  breach  unclosed  than  put  one  iota  of 
the  truth  in  jeopardy.  There  were  accordingly  many  ups  and  downs 
in  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  the  hopes  of  one  hour  being  d  ,shed 
to  pieces  by  the  controversy  of  the  next.  But  through  it  all  not 
one  angry  word  was  ever  spoken,  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  even 
a  fleeting  expression  of  impatience  was  heard.  Easterns  and 
Westerns  were  alike  bent  on  being  reconciled  in  the  truth,  not  on 
achieving  a  victory.  There  were  earnest  and  unceasing  elicits  to 
explain  differences,  never  once  an  attempt  to  overreach  one  another. 
At  the  end  of  each  discussion,  whether  in  private  Committee  or  in 
public  Conference,  the  representatives  of  each  side  went  back  to 
their  friends  to  report  progress  and  to  discover,  if  possible,  some 
new  point  of  departure  for  fresh  discussion.  The  following  pre¬ 
liminary  Resolutions  were  agreed  upon  by  Easterns  and  Westerns 
very  early  in  the  discussion  : — 

Wo  agree  (i)  in  the  reception  of  the  oecumenical  symbols  ami  dogmatic 
decisions  of  the  undivided  Church  ;  (2,)  in  the  acknowledgment  that  the 
addition  of  the  FUioquu  to  the  Creed  was  not  brought  about  in  an  ecclesi¬ 
astically  regular  way.  (3.)  We  admit  on  all  sides  the  representation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost, as  it  is  set  forth  by  the  Lathers  of  the  undivided 
Church.  (4.)  We  reject  every  representation  and  every  form  of  expression 
in  which  the  recognition  of  two  principles,  or  (i pxai  or  airiai,  in  the 
Trinity  could  possibly  be  contained. 


All  this,  however,  amounted  to  no  more  than  clearing  the  ground 
for  the  discussion  of  the  crucial  question  ;  and  it  was  not  till  tho 
morning  of  Monday  that  the  following  six  propositions  were  agreed 
upon.  On  Saturday  morning  Colonel  Kireef  was  full  of  hope  that 
an  understanding  would  he  arrived  at  iu  the  course  of  the  day.  In 
the  evening  he  left  to  join  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine  in  Paris, 
with  the  hopes  of  the  morning  considerably  overcast.  On  Sunday 
morning,  however,  the  Old  Catholic  and  Anglo-American  repre¬ 
sentatives  drew  up  the  six  propositions  which  follow,  and  sub¬ 
mitted  them  in  the  afternoon  to  the  Orientals,  who,  after  a  minute 
discussion,  accepted  them,  all  except  the  third.  That  evening  Dr. 
Liddon  was  obliged  to  leave,  worn  out  and  somewhat  dispirited. 
On  Monday  morning,  however,  the  Archbishop  of  Syra  announced 
that  the  Orientals  had  agreed  to  accept  all  tho  six  propositions,  and 
that  they  were  now  in  substantial  accord.  This  announcement  was 
greeted  with  acclamations  of  joy  by  all ;  and  Dr.  Bollinger  said, 
with  great  solemnity,  that  God  had  manifestly  blessed  their  work, 
since  they  had  evidently  assembled  with:  a  sincere  desire  for  peace 
in  the  truth,  and  not,  as  in  previous  attempts  at  conciliation,  for 
purposes  of  fraud  and  intrigue.  The  following  are  the  propositions 
finally  agreed  upon  : — 

We  agree  in  the  doctrine  of  St.  John  of  Damascus,  as  interpreted  in  tlie 
sense  of  the  ancient  undivided  Church — 

1.  That  the  Holy  Ghost  goes  out  from  the  Father  (geht  aus  aus  dem 
Yater,  Ik  too  trarpos)  as  the  origin  (apx>)),  the  cause  ( atria ),  and 
tlie  Fountain  (rtpyi)  of  Deity.  (De  recta  sententia  n.  1.  Contra 
Manieh.  n.  4). 

2.  The  Holy  Ghost  goes  not  out  of  the  Son  (Ik  rod  viod),  since  in  the 
Godhead  there  is  only  one  origin  (dpxv)>  one  cause  {curia),  through 
which  all  that  is  iu  the  Godhead  is  produced.  (De  fide  orthod.  I.  3  :  Ik  rod 
viod  be  rd  rrvedpa  ov  Xeyop.eu,  7 rvedpa  de  viod  ovopd^opev). 

3.  The  Holy  Ghost  goes  out  from  the  Father  through  the  Son.  (De 
fide  orthod.  I.  12 :  rd  de  Trued  pa  rd  ciyiov  e'leejiavropiKt)  rod  Kpvcpiov 
rrjs  deorqros  dvvapis  rod  trarpos,  etc  warp  bs  pev  di  viod 
iKtropevoplvtp  Ibidem  :  viod  de  Truedpa,  ovx  u?  l£  avrod,  aXX' 
(by  di  avrod  etc  rod  Trarpos  Ixtropevopevov.  c.  Munich,  n.  5 : 
did  rod  Xoyov  civrov  l£  avrod  rd  7 rvedpa  avrod  Ixtropevopevov. 
De  hymeo  Trisag.  n.  23  :  Truedpa  rd  ciyiov  etc  rod  Trarpos  diet  rod 
viod  Kai  Xoyov  trpoiov. 

Horn,  in  Sabb.  s.  n.  4 :  rour’  r/plv  lari  rd  Xarpevdpevov  .  .  . 
truedpa  ayiov  rod  Qeov  Kai  Uarpus,  d>y  1$  avrod  Ixtropevopevov, 
Strep  teal  rod  Yiod  Xtyerai,  as  di  avrod  (jtavepovpevov  i<ai  r ij 
tcriaei  peradtddpevov ,  dXX’  ovx  l(j  avrod  'l\ov  n)v  vt rapin’). 

4.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  the  image  of  tho  Son,  who  is  the  image  of  the 
Father  (De  fide  orthod.  I.  13 :  eacav  rod  trarpos  6  vids,  Kai  rod  viod  rd 
Truedpa).  Going  out  from  the  Father,  and  resting  in  the  Son  as  His 
outshining  force  (a  us  dem  Voter  attsgehond  uml  im  Sohne  ruhend  els  dessen 
ausstrahk'nde  Kraft.)  ((Do  fide  orth.  I.  7  :  rod  trarpos  trpoepxoplvrjv  Kai 
Iv  rcS  Xdya  uvatravopeinju  Kai  avrod  overav  IxcjxivriKrjv  dvuapiv. 

m  I.  ij  :  trartfp  .  .  .  did  Xoyov  trpoj3oXevs  IxcpauTOplKov 
Ttvevparos).) 

5.  The  Iloly  Ghost  is  the  personal  production  out  of- the  Father,  belonging 
to  the  Son,  but  not  out  of  the  Son,  since  He  is  the  Spirit  out  of  the  mouth 
of  tlie  Godhead  which  utters  the  word  (De  hymno  Trisag.  n.  £3:  rd 
7 rvedpa  evvtrdararov  Ixtrdpevpa  xai  TrpujiXrjpa  lx  trarpos  pev,  viod 
be,  xai  pi)  l£  viod,  ios  Truedpa  aruparos  9eod,  Xoyov  l^ayyeXrixuv). 

6.  The  Holy  Ghost  forms  the  mediation  between  the  Father  and  the  Son, 
and  Hois  connected  through  the  Son  with  tho  Father  (De  tide  orth.  I.  13: 
peaov  rod  ciyevvt/rov  ica'i  yevvtjrod  Kai  81  viod  red  trarpl  crvvatr- 
rdpevou). 

Any  one  acquainted  with  theological  language,  and  with  the  course 
of  this  long-standing  controversy,  will  see  at  once  that  these  propo¬ 
sitions  bring  the  Eastern  and  Western  statements  of  the  doctrine 
nearer  to  each  other  than  they  have  been  since  the  great  schism.  The 
propositions  imply  much  more  than  the  temporal  mission  of  the  Holy 
[Spirit  from  the  Son.  While  securing  the  incommunicable  attribute 
ol  the  Father  as  the  Fountain  of  Deity,  they  admit  that  the  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  the  Son  is,  iu  a  manner,  an  eternal 
procession.  It  must  he  understood,  of  course,  that  the  language  of 
the  propositions  —  “origin,”  “production,”  and  the  like^ — is 
strictly  technical,  and  must  be  read  in  the  light  of  its  traditional 
meaning. 

The  Conference  was  characterized  by  a  few  incidents  which  de¬ 
serve  a  passing  notice.  The  Anglicans  were  somewhat  surprised 
to  find  Dr.  Overbeck  seated  among  the  Oriental  divines.  It  may 
perhaps  he  necessary  to  explain  that  Dr.  Overbeck  is  a  gentleman 
of  whom  the  world  first  heard  as  a  fervid  Ultramontane  priest.  He 
then  became  a  Lutheran,  then  an  Anglican  clergyman;  and  for  the 
present  he  is  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Church.  Through  all  his 
theological  gyrations,  however,  he  has  been  faithful  to  the  in¬ 
grained  bitterness  of  his  Ultramontane  training,  and  he  has  accord¬ 
ingly  devoted  his  energies  as  an  Orthodox  Churchman  to  the  task 
of  vilifying  the  communions  which  he  has  abandoned.  Tlie  first 
note  of  discord  was  introduced  into  the  Conference  by  him,  and 
it  was  only  the  mingled  tact  and  firmness  of  Dr.  Bollinger  and  the 
|  honest  conciliatory  temper  of  the  Orientals  which  prevented  a 
rupture.  The  following  day  Dr.  Overheck  was  observed  to  take  his 
scat  no  longer  among  the  Oriental  divines,  but  among  the  re¬ 
porters.  He  had  evidently  received  a  hint.  The  other  ofl'ender, 
but  iu  a  different  spirit  and  with  very  different  intentions,  was 
the  Dean  of  Chester.  It  appears  that  some  of  his  friends 
in  England  have  been  taking  him  to  task  for  agreeing 
to  the  Resolution-  on  the  Eucharistic  Sacrifice  which  was  adopted 
by  last  year’s  Conference.  On  Saturday,  therefore,  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  readin:  a  kind  of  retractation  to  tlie  Con Tn: nee.  No 
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mischief  resulted  from  this  apparent  schism  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Anglican  divines,  partly  because  the  Dean’s  statement  was  dis¬ 
claimed  at  once  on  behalf  of  the  English  and  Americans  by  their 
chosen  representatives,  and  partly  because  the  Orientals  did  not 
understand  what  it  was  all  about.  The  Dean’s  intention  was,  of 
course,  excellent ;  but  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  will,  on  re¬ 
flection,  agree  with  us  that  the  proper  place  for  his  explanation 
was  the  Record.  The  misunderstanding  which  he  was  laudably 
anxious  to  remove  was  surely  a  matter  of  local,  rather  than  of  in¬ 
ternational,  importance. 

It  is  impossible  to  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  Bonn  Conference 
without  animadverting  on  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  treated 
by  two  or  three  of  the  leading  organs  of  the  metropolitan  press. 
A  distinguished  German  divine  truly  remarked  that  some  of  the 
leading  journals  of  England  seemed  to  think  that  the  more  entirely 
ignorant  a  man  was  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history,  the  more 
qualified  he  was  to  write  on  the  subject.  One  of  the  English  Cor¬ 
respondents,  for  example,  calmly  assured  the  English  public  that 
“  Bollinger  gave  in  a  long  paper,  containing  extracts  from  the 
Greek  Fathers,  which  seemed  to  favour  the  procession  of  the  Son 
from  the  Holy  Ghost."  Another,  after  listening  to  the  first  day’s 
discussion,  arrived  gravely  at  the  conclusion  that  the  Double 
Procession  was  a  question  of  a  religious  procession  in  the 
East  between  Easterns  and  Protestants,  like  the  Orange  and 
Ultramontane  processions  in  Ireland.  English  editors  may  care 
very  little  about  these  matters,  but  they  would  consult  their  own 
reputation  better  by  abstaining  altogether  from  the  treatment 
of  matters  which  they  do  not  understand  than  by  committing 
the  discussion  of  them  to  writers  who  do  not  possess  even  a  rudi¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  the  subject.  “  The  world,”  says  the  Times, 
“  has  long  passed  the  day  in  which  it  could  be  convulsed  by  a 
strife  about  a  diphthong.”  The  sneer  happens  to  be  a  plagiarism 
from  Gibbon,  aud  it  means  that  the  world  has  long  passed  the  day 
when  it  was  worth  while  to  contend  for  the  truth  of  Christ  s 
divinity,  for  on  that  diphthong  depended  the  momentous  question 
whether  Christ  was  very  God  or  only  a  creature.  Is  that  what 
the  writer  in  the  Times  really  means  ?  Or  did  he  merely  use  a 
fine  expression  without  understanding  its  meaning  or  know¬ 
ing  its  history  ?  It  is  a  pleasure  to  pass  from  these  crude 
exhibitions  of  English  philistinism  to  pay  a  tribute  of  admira¬ 
tion  to  the  wonderful  old  man  who  presided  at  the  Bonn  Con¬ 
ference.  To  his  tact,  and  learning,  and  wonderful  patience  are 
chiefly  due  the  happy  result  of  the  Conference.  W e  trust  that 
the  marvellous  series  of  addresses  which  he  poured  out  day  by  day, 
without  note  or  pause,  will  be  published  at  length  among  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  the  Conference.  And  equally  wonderful  was  his  physical 
energy.  He  hardly  ever  sat  down.  He  delivered  his  own 
addresses  standing,  and  being  a  little  deaf  he  stood  near  each 
speaker  so  as  not  to  lose  a  word  of  what  was  said.  That  such  a 
man,  so  full  of  learning,  of  eloquence,  of  piety,  aud  simplicity, 
should  lie  under  the  ban  of  a  Church  which  he  has  done  so  much 
to  make  illustrious,  is  a  significant  commentary  on  the  spirit  which 
now  rules  the  Vatican. 


MISTAKEN  AFFINITIES. 

MEN  of  the  world  are  presumed  to  have  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  moral  standing  and  social  condition  of  women  who  are 
met  with  by  accident  and  not  vouched  for.  They  are  supposed 
not  to  make  mistakes,  though  of  course  it  is  allowed  that  at 
times  even  the  acutest  observer  among  them  may  be  deceived  so 
far  as  to  take  for  twin  sisters  those  not  in  any  way  related.  At 
the  best,  however,  these  exceptional  cases  are  very  rare.  A  man 
who  knows  his  world  is  assumed  to  be  able  to  understand  at  a 
glance  in  what  category  to  place  an  unknown  woman,  even  though 
she  herself  has  not  been  careful  to  keep  the  line  of  demarcation 
sufficiently  clear,  but  has  shifted  the  ordinary  labelling  and  con¬ 
fused  the  accepted  lettering.  Young  women  in  England  have  a 
great  deal  of  liberty,  more  than  they  have  in  any  other  country 
except  America.  But  the  vital  difference  between  America 
and  England  is  that  there  they  are  in  the  minority,  while 
here  they  are  in  excess ;  hence  in  the  former  country  they  are  in 
the  position  of  the  courted  choosers,  here  in  that  of  the  glad- 
to-be-ehosen.  We  need  not  affect  false  sentiment  about  the  matter. 
If  marriages  are  often  unhappy  and  husbands  turn  out  badly, 
all  the  same  that  girl  is  considered  fortunate  who  has  found 
a  man  willing  to  marry  her,  more  especially  in  the 
class  where  marriage  portions  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule. 
Women,  therefore,  of  the  middle  class  begin  life  by  regard¬ 
ing  men  as  prizes  which  they  are  lucky  to  succeed  in  winning. 
This  of  itself  gives  a  certain  tone  to  present  manners,  of  which 
we  see  the  expression  in  the  greater  license  of  talk  allowed  between 
the  two  sexes,  in  the  almost  universal  prevalence  of  slang,  in  the 
undeniable  fastness  of  young  women  and  girls,  and  in  the  loung¬ 
ing  familiarity  characteristic  of  the  modern  youth ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  endeavour  of  women  to  attract  attention  by  false  and  reckless 
methods,  and  the  liberties  allowed  to  men  as  the  prized  and  privi¬ 
leged  class. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  it  would  have  been  almost  impossible 
to  mistake  a  modest  woman  for  a  courtesan.  When  in  those 
days  the  lines  of  demarcation  were  blurred,  it  was  by  the 
courtesan  aping  the  simplicity  of  the  modest  woman,  dressing 
with  studied  plainness,  as  if  desirous  not  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion.  Since  then  it  has  come  to  be  the  ladies  who  ape 


the  courtesan  in  the  showy  attractiveness  of  their  dress,  and  their 
utter  abandonment  of  simplicity ;  so  that  it  takes  a  very  prac¬ 
tised  eye  indeed  to  discern  which  is  which,  and  whether  the 
pretty  young  woman,  alone,  with  rouged  cheeks,  blackened  eye¬ 
lids,  whitened  forehead,  painted  eyebrows  and  dyed  hair,  clothed 
in  raiment  of  startling  picturesqueness,  and  in  a  fancy  hat  of 
marvellous  construction  and  as  becoming  as  marvellous — whether 
this  pretty  poppet  dressed  up  for  show  has  turned  out  into  the 
crowded  streets  only  to  be  admired  by  the  passers-by,  or  for  some¬ 
thing  more  than  admiration.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  three 
conditions  of  modern  womanhood — liberty ;  the  fact  that  men 
are  in  the  minority,  and  are  therefore  regarded  as  prizes ;  and 
close  approximation  in  speech,  bearing,  and  dress  between 
women  who  are  respectable  and  those  who  are  not.  It 
is  as  well  to  remember  that  between  the  two  classes  there 
hangs  a  ragged  fringe  of  quasi-adventuresses ;  women  not 
entirely  bad- — perhaps  not  bad  at  all,  in  any  serious  sense — 
but  certainly  of  a  more  facile  and  independent  kind  than 
fathers  and  brothers  for  the  most  part  approve.  They  are  crea¬ 
tures  floating  on  the  surface  of  society,  and  ready  for  any¬ 
thing.  Always  on  the  look  out  for  grist,  they  are  easy  of  approach, 
and,  having  seen  a  good  deal  of  life,  are  amusing  and  by  no  means 
squeamish.  Sometimes  they  may  have  been  nurses  on  the  field  ; 
and  at  any  rate  they  are  sure  to  have  travelled  much,  in  circum¬ 
stances  not  always  desirable  to  detail  at  length.  Wherever  there 
is  a  commotion,  there  they  are  to  be  found,  as  much  in  their 
element  as  Mother  Carey’s  chickens  in  a  storm,  ready  for  any¬ 
thing,  from  nursing  wounded  soldiers  to  living  in  the  desert  alone 
with  Arabs  or  studying  anatomy  in  French  class-rooms,  with 
from  time  to  time  excursions  on  to  English  platforms,  where  they 
lecture  on  woman’s  rights  and  man’s  iniquities.  In  this  ragged 
fringe  we  come  to  the  first  misleading  clue  in  the  way  of  our 
accomplished  man  of  the  world  who  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  tabulate 
unknown  women  at  a  glance,  and  not  liable  to  mistake  the  types. 
How  is  any  man  to  know  the  difference  between  a  woman 
of  this  class — facile  and  forward  —  and  a  girl  who  is  only  im¬ 
prudently  familiar  on  the  one  side,  or  a  masked  demirep  on 
the  other  P  The  lines  of  demarcation  are  blurred ;  the  distinctive 
characteristics  confused.  The  free,  familiar,  confident  young 
woman,  who  accepts  a  stranger’s  advances  with  the  sansfagon  of 
a  good  Bohemian,  who  is  dressed  to  attract,  and  lets  it  be  seen 
that  she  is  not  troubled  with  false  modesty,  may  be  any  one  of  the 
three.  Who  can  tell  ?  and  is  it  wonderful  if  her  position  chances 
to  be  wrongly  assigned  P 

We  do  not  expect  our  pretty  young  women  to  deny  their 
ordinary  womanhood  by  mortifying  garments,  nor  are  they  to 
be  condemned  as  forward  if  they  speak  beyond  monosyllables, 
or  enter  into  a  rational  conversation  with  even  a  stranger.  But 
they  might  make  more  distinction  than  they  too  often  do  between 
the  dress  of  the  house  and  that  of  the  street,  reserving  for 
the  safety  of  a  known  entourage  that  excess  of  attractiveness 
which  now  they  display  for  the  bewilderment  and  misleading 
of  strange  men.  And  they  should  also  be  more  reticent  than 
many  of  them  are  with  people  whom  they  do  not  know.  They 
must  be  strangely  ignorant  if  they  do  not  understand  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  a  man's  looks  and  tentative  approaches;  if  they  do  not 
know  where  they  are  drifting.  But,  indeed,  any  one  beyond 
first  childhood  or  imbecile  innocence  knows  quite  well  after  a 
time,  and  quite  sufficiently  in  time,  where  imprudent  confidence 
or  unreflecting  love  of  adventure  will  land  her  if  she  does  not 
take  care.  The  peril  lies  in  the  belief  that  it  is  possible  to  pull  up 
in  such  a  course  at  any  moment.  In  all  probability  a  girl  never 
means  things  to  go  too  far ;  but  if  she  will  play  with  fire,  is  it 
rational  to  be  surprised  if  she  is  burnt  ?  and  can  any  one,  not  a 
lunatic,  expect  to  treat  men  like  marionettes,  dancing  only  as  they 
are  jerked,  and  to  be  made  mute  and  motionless  at  the  wire-puller’s 
pleasure  ?  Human  nature  is  pretty  much  the  same  now  as  it  ever 
was  ;  and  the  sons  of  Adam  are  as  ready  as  their  great  progenitor 
to  accept  the  apple  which  the  daughters  of  Eve  hold  out  to  them. 

The  spirit  of  adventure  in  these  bold,  roving,  unblushing  days 
has  certainly  been  carried  to  a  dangerous  point.  Women  appear 
to  be  no  longer  persuaded  that  modesty  is  at  once  their  distinctive 
charm  and  their  best  protection ;  and  the  safety  of  comparative 
seclusion  is  an  infliction  which  they  resent  as  an  insult ;  as,  for 
instance,  in  travelling,  when  ladies’  carriages  are  specially  provided 
for  them,  they  will  rather  go  in  the  smoking  saloon  than  in  their 
own.  On  the  one  hand,  they  talk  of  doubtful  subjects ;  on  the 
other,  they  paint  and  dye  and  dress  like  the  flaunting  creatures 
with  whom  they  profess  to  be  horrified  at  being  confounded. 
There  is  no  intention  among  any  of  them  of  being  the  desert 
rose  wasting  its  sweetness,  or  of  hiding  the  light  of  personal 
charms  under  bushels  of  concealing  drapery.  The  craze  for 
notoriety,  excitement,  attention,  has  touched  them  almost  all,  and 
the  bloom  is  rubbed  off  long  before  the  fruit  is  ripe.  Startling 
portraits  in  the  Academy  are  matched  by  their  originals  in  even 
yet  more  startling  attire,  posed  before  their  likenesses  for  the 
benefit  of  a  gaping  crowd ;  and  the  man  who  nowadays  marries 
a  pretty  girl  in  her  teens  marries  the  “  flame  ”  of  half  a  hundred 
previous  aspirants — confessed  or  unconfessed.  Women  say  their 
lives  are  dull ;  hence  that  they  are  driven  into  these  questionable 
paths  for  excitement  and  diversion  ;  but  those  of  them  who  have 
kept  to  their  duties,  and  made  their  happiness  at  home,  do  not  find 
their  lives  uninteresting  or  their  hours  heavy.  On  the  contrary, 
they  find  their  portion  by  no  means  a  meagre  one,  and  they 
are  glad  to  confess  that,  if  they  do  all  they  have  to  do,  tliev 
have  no  time  left  for  repining,  and  none  for  the  prosecution  of 
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“  adventures.”  We  say  it  advisedly,  as  a  rule — no  rule  of  course  being 
without  occasional  exceptions — that  a  good  girl,  who  is  careful  in 
her  manners  and  modest  in  her  dress,  need  not  get  into  trouble 
anywhere.  That  indefinable  something  which  men  are  rarely 
backward  in  recognizing  makes  her  as  safe  with  a  stranger  as 
with  the  mythic  lion.  In  the  redundancy  of  women,  men  do 
not  care  to  lose  their  time  in  philandering  about  an  unresponsive 
stranger,  and  a  woman  who  is  really  on  guard  at  every  point 
is  very  unfortunate  if  she  cannot  travel  from  the  Land's  End  to 
John  o’Groat’s  without  annoyance.  If,  beside  being  beautiful, 
she  is  free  in  her  manner  and  audacious  in  her  attire,  can  she 
wonder  if  she  runs  the  risk  of  being  mistaken,  and  assigned  to  the 
class  with  which  she  has  identified  herself  by  outside  appearance  ? 

It  is  a  bad  sign  when  men  cease  to  respect  women  of  their  own 
or  indeed  of  any  class,  but  the  women  themselves  are  to  blame  for 
the  intolerably  flippant  and  impertinent  tone  pervading  young 
|  society.  We  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  formalities  of  Sir 
Charles  Grandison,  and  there  is  a  winning  charm  in  natural¬ 
ness  not  to  be  had  from  the  most  perfected  artificiality. 
Nevertheless,  a  slight  return  to  old-world  forms  of  courtesy,  a 
little  dash  of  that  stately  reverence  of  speech  and  demeanour  which 
our  forefathers  exaggerated  into  pedantry,  would  be  a  gain  in 
times  when  the  young  men  give,  as  their  greatest  praise  of  a  girl, 
“  there  is  no  nonsense  about  her” — meaning  no  bashfulness,  no 
reserve,  no  girlish  shrinking  modesty ;  while  the  girls  justify  the 
compliment  by  calling  the  young  men  “  dear  boys”;  and  some¬ 
times  when  they  have  less  nonsense  even  than  usual,  and  desire 
a  closer  assimilation  of  style,  “old  men.”  This  is  the  “form” 
which  is  taught  and  held  up  for  admiration  in  the  ladies’  novels  of 
the  day,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  degree  in  which 
these  writings  have  tended  to  corrupt  and  degrade  the  sex  who 
cbiefiy  write  and  read  them.  All  these  things  are  patent.  Patent, 
too,  is  the  inference  that  when  a  woman,  from  no  fault  of  her  own, 
falls  into  trouble,  she  sutlers  for  the  mistakes  and  follies  of  her 
class  and  the  time.  Personally  she  may  be  wholly  blameless ;  but 
with  all  these  lines  of  demarcation  blurred,  these  distinctive  cha¬ 
racteristics  confused,  it  is  almost  inevitable  that  there  should  be 
mistakes.  Until  we  come  to  a  more  ethereal  condition  of  existence 
the  burden  of  self-protection  must,  we  fear,  lie  on  the  women 
themselves.  That  burden  is  not  very  heavy,  and  the  penance  it 
includes  not  very  bitter.  It  is  only  that  modest  women  must 
show  what  they  are  by  a  series  of  negatives,  and  take  care  not  to 
expose  themselves  to  misconstruction  by  an  attractiveness  of  out- 
of-door  dress,  a  doubtful  manner  of  speech,  and  a  Bohemian  bon- 
Jwmie  of  behaviour  to  strangers  which  shift  the  labels,  mislead 
their  companions,  and  end  in  the  confusion  of  a  mistaken  affinity, 
by  which  they  themselves  are  the  greatest  sufferers  in  the  end. 


THE  PRACTICAL  WORKING  OF  GERMAN  CONSCRIPTION. 

\  RMY  reformers,  so  far  as  they  have  at  all  influenced  the 
jLA-  national  mind,  may  be  divided  broadly  into  two  classes. 
They  agree  perfectly,  as  indeed  every  one  appears  to  do  who 
chooses  not  to  regard  the  existing  system  of  recruiting  through 
official  spectacles,  that  we  are  not  filling  our  rank's  with  proper 
material,  nor  making  any  real  progress  towards  the  formation  of 
that  effective  Reserve  without  which  a  thin  first  line  is  no  sufficient 
defence.  But  from  this  point  they  diverge.  The  one  school  be¬ 
lieves,  with  General  Simmons,  Mr.  Holms,  and  a  recent  writer 
in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  that  we  have  adequate  means  of  creating 
all  that  is  necessary  by  voluntary  enlistment  and  subsequent 
registration,  and  that  it  is  even  possible  to  do  this  without  any 
serious  additional  expenditure — less,  they  assert,  than  that  which 
the  completion  of  the  Cardwell  Depot  system  implies — by  a  better 
arrangement  of  our  present  organization.  Those  of  the  other 
section  refuse  to  look  at  any  such  mild  means  of  producing  a 
national  force  sufficient  for  the  object  iu  view,  and  boldly  propose 
a  conscription,  either  general,  or  for  home  service  in  the  Line,  or 
(with  Lord  Elcho)  for  the  Militia  only,  as  the  sole  efficient  bul¬ 
wark  against  future  panics. 

It  would  be  a  great  misfortune  in  our  view  if  this  latter  opinion 
were  to  be  hastily  adopted.  It  was  a  poor  indication  of  the  value 
of  any  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  military  problem  to  be  expected 
from  a  professional  body  when  the  United  Service  Institution 
recently  awarded  its  first  gold  medal  to  an  essay  in  which 
universal  conscription  was  advocated  as  the  only  possible  remedy 
for  the  existing  evils.  For  the  present  at  any  rate,  the  failure 
of  any  such  plan,  so  far  as  it  is  to  supply  anything  more  than 
a  mere  civic  guard  like  the  Local  Militia  of  1805,  seems 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion.  And  this  for  a  plain  reason, 
which  should  strike  any  one  who  considers  carefully  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  our  complicated  society.  Conscription  as  now  prac¬ 
tised  in  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  or  even  free  Switzerland,  is 
based  on  a  system  of  personal  registration  and  supervision  which  is 
utterly  unknown  to  our  economy  and  alien  to  all  our  practice.  If 
once  attempted,  it  might  be  exercised  to  some  extent  no  doubt  in 
the  rural  districts  by  largely  extending  the  functions  and  powers 
of  the  local  police.  But  it  would  take  a  generation  at  the  least  to 
apply  it  to  our  large  towns,  if  indeed  the  independent  adult  popu¬ 
lation  of  these  could  ever  be  brought  under  it  at  all.  When  once 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  meshes  of  the  proposed  system  swept 
in  the  rural  labourers,  and  allowed  the  wandering  artisan  to  slip 
through,  its  abrogation,  if  enacted  ever  so  solemnly,  could  be 
but  a  question  of  time.  The  Swiss,  with  every  honest  desire 


to  make  universal  liability  to  service  more  real  than  it  has 
hitherto  been  in  the  Federation,  have  already  found  it  necessary 
to  modify  their  new  military  law  so  as  to  make  it  rather  a  sort  of 
special  Income-tax  on  those  better-off  classes  who  are  not  taken 
for  duty  ;  so  hard  is  it,  even  with  their  close  municipal  government, 
to  enforce  the  principle  which  some  persons  talk  of  introducing 
here  by  simple  Act  of  Parliament.  Laws  in  these  days,  at  least 
in  a  free  country,  must  be  in  some  conformity  with  national 
usages  and  feelings  if  they  are  to  be  carried  into  practical  effect. 
Of  this  truth  we  have  had  striking  warnings  recently.  And  with 
the  most  earnest  desire  to  see  our  army  filled  with  soldiers  who  are 
neither  weedy  boys  nor  hardened  deserters,  and  our  Reserve  made 
not  merely  numerous  on  the  rolls,  but  ready  to  undertake  the 
training  which  it  at  present  repudiates,  we  should  regret  deeply 
that  the  Legislature  should  stultify  itself  by  attempting  a  remedy 
so  inapplicable  to  our  national  condition. 

But  Germany,  we  shall  be  told,  proves  the  very  contrary.  Here 
is  a  great  nation,  with  a  population  largely  composed  of  classes 
much  like  our  own,  which  has  actually  undertaken  to  do,  and  is 
doing,  what  we  declare  impossible  for  England.  No  one  disputes 
the  fact  that  universal  liability  to  military  service  is  the  rule  in 
the  new  Empire.  What  hinders  us,  by  careful  treatment  of  our 
respective  conditions,  from  settling  the  problem  in  the  same  way  ? 
The  answer  to  this  has  been  already  partly  indicated.  A 
subject  of  the  Emperor  William  is  not  by  any  means  as  free  an 
agent  as  a  subject  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  pays  his  price  for 
the  glories  of  the  last  two  centuries,  from  Fehrbellin  down  to 
Sedan ;  glories  bound  up,  we  admit,  with  the  progress  of  a 
border  county,  one  of  the  petty  fiefs  of  the  Western  Empire, 
into  the  most  powerful  monarchy  of  modern  Europe.  And  the 
price  is  the  continuance  of  a  semi-feudal  system  which  tickets 
him  off,  watches  over  him,  and  often  disposes  of  a  large  part 
of  his  labour,  from  the  time  that  he  reaches  man’s  estate 
until  he  is  near  the  meridian  of  life.  Germans  tolerate 
this  for  two  chief  reasons — first,  for  what  it  gives  them;  and 
secondly,  because  for  generations  past  the  great  majority  of 
their  forty  millions  have  been  accustomed  to  be  thus  treated  for 
Government  purposes  like  living  machines.  But  those  who 
in  the  distance  praise  the  system  know  very  little  of  its  prac¬ 
tical  working  on  the  spot.  To  do  this  they  would  have  to  live 
among  the  lower  middle  classes  of  the  burgher  population ;  to 
watch  the  strain  and  anxiety  of  those  who  are  better-otf  to  get  the  son 
forward  for  his  Finjcihrigcr  test  in  hopes  to  save  him  the  dreaded 
private  soldier’s  service ;  to  observe  (which  is  the  saddest  feature 
of  all)  the  actual  regret  of  the  parents  that  their  boys  are  growing 
up  so  healthy  and  strong  that  there  is  little  hope  of  escape  or  even 
delay  on  phj'sical  grounds ;  to  pass  into  the  poorer  agricultural 
districts,  and  see  the  farms  left  untilled  because  the  labourers  who 
should  be  there  have  been  carried  off  by  their  parents  from  Ham¬ 
burg  and  Bremen  to  the  Western  States  that  they  might  see  their 
twentieth  birthday  arrive  without  its  bringing  enforced  separation 
from  their  families.  The  German  system  is  now  so  highly  organized, 
as  will  presently  appear,  that  it  takes,  or  it  professes  to  take,  only 
the  pick  of  the  male  adults.  But  the  evils  that  accompany  such 
selection  are  manifold.  In  centres  of  wealth  like  Hamburg  or 
Lubeck,  it  leads — as  we  are  credibly  informed — to  the  abuses  of 
bribery,  personation,  and  other  frauds.  In  poor  Pomeranian  and 
East-Prussian  hamlets  it  drives  those  very  lads  to  emigrate  who 
might  otherwise  live  to  be  their  country’s  pride  by  reason  of  their 
manlier  strength  and  greater  energy,  qualities  which  their  fathers 
know  to  have  marked  them  out  for  the  conscription.  Above  all, 
where  it  does  actually  fall,  it  falls  all  the  more  heavily  and  un¬ 
fairly,  and  is,  in  fact,  fast  becoming  a  blood-tax  which  is  levied 
mainly  on  those  finer  specimens  of  manhood  who  do  not  choose  to 
fly  from  it  as  others  have  done. 

The  statistics  of  last  year’s  recruiting  in  Germany,  excluding  only 
Bavaria  (whose  army  is  in  peace  on  a  semi-independent  looting), 
have  now  been  completed.  In  analysing  them  briefly  we  shall 
contrast  them,  where  essentially  differing,  with  those  of  1871,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  changes  in  the  system  which  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  time  is  introducing.  And  first  as  to  the  universality  of 
service.  It  will  surprise  many  readers  to  learn  that,  while  the 
roll  for  this  year  amounted  nominally  to  1,055,275  (437,567  being 
the  year’s  supply,  and  617,708  the  arrears  brought  on  from  former 
years),  only  119,327 — that  is,  a  bare  tenth — were  actually  as¬ 
signed  to  the  ranks.  If  we  even  add  to  the  latter  number 
1 7,682  who  are  retained  at  call — in  fact  as  surplus  to  the  author¬ 
ized  regimental  establishments,  liable  and  likely  at  any  moment  to 
be  called  on  to  fill  vacancies — we  find  that  the  outside  reckoning  of 
the  year's  contingent  fixed  on  makes  it  1 37,009,  out  of  considerably 
over  a  million  nominally  liable.  In  1871  it  was  178,706,  and  the 
difference  is  due  mainly  to  the  greater  stringency  of  selection,  or 
to  more  careful  examination  of  the  rolls.  For  the  “  permanentex- 
emptions  ”  of  1874  are  registered  as  389,778,  as  against  347,729  of 
1871.  And  when  we  look  i  nto  the  causes  of  this  considerable  increase, 
it  is  found  to  fall  almost  entirely  under  two  official  heads,  which 
two  are  really  one,  the  absentees  who  are  shirking  their  part.  To 
be  more  particular,  210,971,  as  against  172,699  in  1871,  are  “lost 
owing  to  change  of  residence,”  and  may  be  supposed  irrecoverable, 
or  they  would  not  be  classed  as  they  are;  and  80,193,  as  against 
75,059,  are  returned  “  stayed  away  without  auy  excuse,”  that  is,  as 
having  obviously  left  their  residence  to  avoid  service  without  even 
pretending  to  supply  au  address  at  all.  In  fact,  the  percentage  of 
stay-aways  has  increased  by  nearly  seventeen  per  cent,  in  the  last 
three  years  ;  and  of  course  the  draft  is  all  the  more  severe  on  those 
that  remain.  In  like  manner  it  shows  the  increased  severity  of 
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the  standards  used  that,  whilst  out  of  a  nominal  roll  of  just 
30,000  over  that  of  1871,  only  200  more  men  (122,770  against 
122,598)  are  assigned  permanently  to  the  Ersatz  for  special  family 
circumstances,  or  shortness  of  stature,  361,766  are  put  hack,  to 
he  brought  on  the  next  year's  rolls  for  examination,  against 
336,212  so  deferred  before.  Genuine  volunteers  for  the  ranks, 
although  these  are  usually  youths  who  believe  themselves  likely 
to  be  drawn,  have  actually  fallen  otf  since  1871,  there  being  but 
9,506  now,  against  9,584  then  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
pressure  to  escape  through  the  one-year  system,  with  payment  of 
one’s  own  charges,  known  briefly  as  the  JEinjahriger,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  constant  tendency  since  the  war  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  qualifying  examination,  the  number  of 
young  men  who  by  passing  it  claim  exemption  from  taking  their 
place  in  the  lists  for  ordinary  service,  last  year  stood  at  33,074, 
against  28,102  in  1871. 

Finally,  surveying  the  results  of  the  return  broadly,  we  find  that 
the  1,055,275  already  stated  as  nominally  registered  for  service  in 
1874,  were  subject  to  the  following  reductions: — “Permanent 
exemptions,”  composed  of  the  absentees,  convicted  criminals,  and 
men  bodily  unfit  for  service  (the  last  two  classes  standing  nearly 
at  the  total  of  1871),  389,778  ;  volunteers  for  the  ranks,  and  youths 
qualified  as  JEinjahrige,  42,580;  “  temporarily  exempted,”  including 
theological  students  (who  are  returned  as  only  1 56  in  this  year  of 
religious  troubles,  against  the  1,502  students  of  1871),  those  turned 
over  to  the  Ersatz  as  either  not  fully  qualified  by  stature  for  the  ranks, 
or  as  the  real  surplus  provisionally  “  disposable  ”  for  it,  122,926; 
“  sent  back  to  next  year's  draft,”  as  not  yet  sufficiently  grown,  or 
under  special  domestic  obligations,  or  subject  to  some  civil  or 
criminal  process,  362,982  (against  the  337,442  so  put  off  in  1871, 
when  the  medical  examination  was  plainly  iess  stringent)  :  making 
the  grand  total  of  deductions  918,266,  and  thus  reducing  the 
original  roll  to  137,009.  Or,  if  we  choose  to  add  the  so-called 
“  disposable  ”  young  men  mentioned  as  assigned  to  the  Ersatz, 
numbering  6,732  only,  who  are  therefore  lucky  enough  to  escape 
regular  service  except  in  case  of  war,  though  declared  fully  qualified 
for  it,  we  find  the  theoretical  universal  liability  of  over  a  million 
adult  males  on  the  register  reduced  to  an  actual  number  found 
available  of  143,741  in  all,  supplying  as  before  mentioned  a  draft 
of  119,327  sent  at  once  into  the  ranks. 

Flow  many  doors  may  be  open  for  evasion  in  the  making  of  these 
deductions;  what  a  large  proportion  of  the  918,266  exempted 
should  have  shared  the  chances  of  being  taken  for  duty ;  what 
heartburnings  there  must  be  among  the  less  than  14  per  cent, 
thus  set  apart  to  bear  the  whole  burden — may  be  left  for  those 
not  familiar  with  the  whole  interior  economy,  of  German  life  to 
imagine  for  themselves.  Sure  we  are,  that  if  those  who  press  on 
this  country  the  use  of  a  machine  which,  under  the  most  favour¬ 
able  conditions,  works  so  unequally,  and  bears  so  heavily  on  the  few 
for  the  advantage  of  their  more  fortunate  neighbours,  would  but 
study  this  instructive  return,  they  would  seek  the  remedy  for  our 
needs  in  a  proper  modification  of  our  own  voluntary  system  rather 
than  in  an  imitation  of  one  which  abroad  is  shown  to  be  oppres¬ 
sive,  and  is  in  these  islands  apparently  quite  inapplicable. 


AKOLLA. 

TFIIRTY  years  ago  the  valleys  which  descend  from  the  chain 
of  the  Pennine  Alps  between  the  Yisp  and  the  Dranse  were 
as  little  known  to  English  travellers  as  those  of  the  Caucasus  are 
at  present.  Of  none  had  the  few  who  had  penetrated  into  their 
recesses  brought  a  more  evil  report  than  of  the  Yal  d’Herens  (or 
d’Erin,  as  it  is  often  written),  which  joins  the  Rhone  opposite  to 
the  picturesque  but  desolate  town  of  Sion.  Their  testimony,  to 
quote  the  words  of  the  late  Principal  Forbes,  was  “  unanimous 
respecting  the  discomfort  and  incivility  experienced  at  Evolena 
(the  principal  village),  which  is  a  walk  of  about  six  hours  up  the 
valley.”  The  inhabitants  of  the  Val  d’Herens  were  supposed  to  be 
of  a  different  race  from  their  neighbours  in  the  rest  of  Switzerland. 
Some  considered  them  descended  from  a  colony  of  Huns  ;  others 
assigned  to  them  a  Saracenic  origin  ;  others  regarded  them  as  the 
representatives  of  a  Celtic  tribe,  and  so  the  survivors  of  prse-historic 
times.  All  agreed  that  they  had  remained  heathens  long  after 
their  neighbours,  until  at  last  they  were  gathered  into  the  fold  by 
the  efforts  of  the  bishops  of  Sion,  and  apparently  not  much  im¬ 
proved  by  the  process.  Strange  tales  were  told  of  their  habits  of 
life — how  they  lived  in  houses  hardly  better  than  sties,  and  ate 
from  troughs  (though  this  may  be  legend)  like  their  pigs.  Lazy, 
ignorant,  overweeningly  self-conceited,  grasping,  and  avaricious — ■ 
so  they  are  painted  by  a  German  writer,  quoted  by  Principal 
Forbes,  and  his  own  experience  did  not  enable  him  to  dip  his 
brush  in  brighter  colours. 

All  is  changed  now.  The  valley  has  shared  in  the  civilizing 
influence  which  railways  have  brought  to  bear  upon  so  large  a  part 
of  the  Alps.  Evolena  possesses  a  good  hotel  reached  by  a  fair 
carriage  road,  and  in  a  very  few  more  years  the  head  of  the  Val 
d’Herens  will  be  as  familiar  to  the  tourist  as  the  Bell  Alp  or 
the  Grimsel  is  at  the  present  time.  A  pass  has,  indeed,  existed 
for  at  least  some  centuries  over  the  glaciers  into  the  Yalpelline, 
which,  though  less  easy  than  tradition  asserts  it  to  have  been  in 
the  middle  ages,  was  frequented  by  herdsmen  and  smugglers  ;  but 
still  for  some  years  after  the  members  of  the  English  Alpine  Club 
had  discovered  the  so-called  High  Level  Route  from  Zermatt  to 
Chamouni,  only  a  few  groups  of  chalets,  pilose  fleas  were  a  proverb, 


offered  an  approach  to  shelter  in  the  Combe  d’Arolla,  a  walk  of  full 
three  hours.  The  present  settlement  may  be  almost  said  to  have 
“  growed,”'like  Topsy.  Some  ten  years  since  a  substantial  farmer  of 
Evolena  built  for  himself  on  the  Arolla  Alp  a  chfilet  of  rather  better 
character  than  the  average,  where  he  could  spend  the  hottest  part  of 
the  summer,  and  at  the  s^rne  time  look  after  his  herds  and  get  a 
little  quiet  sport  without  being  too  particular  about  the  game- 
laws  ;  for,  though  once  a  local  magistrate,  report  says  that  the 
juge  was  not  always  precise  in  the  observance  of  “  the  close  time.” 
Travellers  coming  over  the  glacier  passes,  as  the  author  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  paper  in  the  Alpine  Journal  states,  and  seeing  a  new 
chalet,  insisted  upon  sleeping  there.  And  so  the  owner,  made  a 
host  perforce,  built  two  or  three  more  rooms  and  converted  his 
“  mayen  ”  into  a  tiny  inn.  Guests  came  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  accommodation,  among  them  two — -well  known  to  all  who- 
have  visited  Arolla — who  were  so  charmed  with  its  wild  scenery 
that  they  not  only  lingered  for  weeks  instead  of  days,  but  returned 
year  after  year.  Though  in  former  times  this  permanent  occupa¬ 
tion  of  a  couple  of  rooms  occasionally  evoked  growls  not  loud,  but 
deep,  from  tired  mountaineers  who  had  to  be  littered  down  on  the 
floor  of  the  salle-a-manger,  yet  to  their  care  and  kindly  instruction 
all  the  present  comfort  of  the  place  is  due.  Success  begat  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  host,  and  a  new  hotel  has  sprung  up  by  the  side  of 
the  old  one,  in  which  a  fair  number  of  travellers  can  now  be  accom¬ 
modated. 

VVe  know  of  no  place  in  the  Alps  so  likely  to  become  a  favourite 
haunt  of  those  who  love  to  be  among  the  wildest  mountain 
scenery.  About  three  miles  above  Evolena,  the  Val  dTIorens, 
here  rather  level  and  open,  bifurcates.  One  branch  mounts  to  the 
south-east,  leading  to  the  glaciers  descending  from  the  Col 
d’Herens ;  the  other  continues  to  ran  southward,  and  takes  the 
name  of  the  Oombe  d’Arolla.  The  mountains  close  at  once  on  the- 
torrent,  which  rushes  through  a  wild  ravine;  the  rough  path  winds 
up  by  rugged  crag  and  dome  of  ice-worn  rock,  by  groups  of  pine 
and  grassy  alps,  till  at  last  the  upper  level  of  the  glen  is  gained, 
aud  the  grand  peaks  around  its  head  begin  to  reveal  themselves- 
Here  cliffs  give  place  to  broken  slopes,  a  strip  of  grass  or  a  level 
waste  of  stone  now  and  then  borders  the  torrent,  and  the  path  goes 
up  and  down,  as  Alpine  paths  are  wont  to  do,  till  the  little  knoll 
is  reached  where  stand  the  Mayens  d’Arolla — a  group  of  scattered 
chalets  on  the  rough  hill-side  a  little  above  the  stream  ;  the  inn 
being  built  nearest  the  glaciers,  by  a  wood  of  larch  and  weather¬ 
beaten  arven  or  arollas,  which  give  a  name  to  the  place.  It  is 
almost  unique  in  position.  At  Zermatt,  at  Grindelwald,  at 
Chamouni,  at  most  other  Alpine  haunts,  you  are  either  separated 
from  the  glacier  by  a  considerable  extent  of  more  or  less  cultivated 
land,  or  are  perched  on  the  mountain-side  at  some  distance  above 
it.  At  Arolla  you  are  on  the  very  verge  of  the  glacier  domain. 
Within  a  few  yards  of  the  inn  begins  a  wild  waste  of  boulders, 
and  the  stone-strewn  valley  runs  nearly  level  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  Glacier  de  l’Arolla,  which  seems  almost  within  a  stone’s 
throw,  and  can  really  be  reached  in  less  than  half-an-houiv 
But  this,  grand  as  its  almost  unbroken  stream  of  ice  appears,  is  not 
nearly  all.  It  is  but  a  causeway  leading  into  the  Alpine  recesses- 
Right  above  it,  blocking  up,  as  it  seems,  the  head  of  the  valley,, 
rises  a  vast  truncated  cone  of  rock  seamed  with  couloirs,  and 
capped  with  an  undulating  plateau  of  snow.  This  is  the  Mont 
Colon,  one  of  the  giants  of  the  district,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
12,264  feel  above  the  sea.  From  its  rear  two  glaciers  come  sweep¬ 
ing  down,  to  unite  in  the  level  plateau  of  the  Arolla  glacier  below- 
The  one  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Col  de  Colon,  and  many  a  time 
have  the  echoes  from  the  great  precipices  guided  the  travellers  lost 
in  clouds  on  its  trackless  neve.  Comparatively  easy  as  this  pass- 
usually  is  in  summer,  it  is  liable  to  fierce  tourmentes  at  other 
seasons,  and  has  taken  a  heavy  toll  of  human  life.  Principal 
Forbes  in  crossing  it  found  one  corpse,  and  came  upon  the  relics  of 
two  others  ;  and  these  are  not  the  latest  instances  where  men  have 
sunk  down  among  its  snows  in  a  sleep  that  knows  no  waking.  The 
other  glacier,  which  is  much  more  broken,  exhibits  well  the  curious 
phenomena  called  dirt-bands,  the  level  part  below  the  icefall  being 
marked  by  a  series  of  dusky  hyperbolic  belts,  with  the  points  of 
the  curves  directed  down  the  stream,  looking  almost  as  though 
they  had  been  painted  on  its  surface  by  the  sweep  of  a  broad 
brush. 

Further  away  to  the  right,  and  yet  nearer  to  the  inn,  rises  a 
pyramid  of  dark  rock,  edged  with  a  thick  coping  of  purest 
snow.  This  peak,  which  is  seen  to  greater  advantage  rather 
further  down  the  valley,  is  the  Pigne  d’Arolla,  the  highest  summit 
of  the  district.  It  can  be  reached,  if  the  right  way  be  followed,  with 
little  difficulty  ;  but  if  the  traveller  be  seduced  by  a  very  tempting 
couloir  on  the  lower  part  of  the  mountain,  and  prefer  the  broad  to 
the  narrow  way,  he  will  find  that  it  may  lead  to  destruction,  for  it 
will  conduct  him  to  a  sort  of  cul-de-sac,  where  he  will  be  pelted 
by  stones  from  the  glacier,  and  can  only  escape  by  a  bit  of  very 
difficult  rock-climbing.  The  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Pigne 
is  one  of  extraordinary  grandeur.  All  who  have  ever  looked  at 
this  part  of  the  Pennine  Alps  from  a  distance — as  from  one  of  the 
summits  in  the  Graians — will  remember  that  it  appears  not  so 
much  a  chain  of  mountains  as  a  lofty  plateau,  varied  by  a  series 
of  undulations  which  seem  hardly  deserving  of  the  name  of  peaks. 
The  Pigne  itself,  imposing  as  it  looks  from  the  north,  is  only  the 
precipitous  face  of  one  of  these  undulations,  and  does  not  really  rise 
more  than  a  few  hundred  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  snow-fields.  Still,  as  it  is  the  highest  of  the  group,  this 
just  suffices.  From  it,  as  from  an  island,  you  look  over  a  heaving 
sea  of  snow,  with  nothing  for  several  miles  elevated  enough  to 
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break  the  view.  A  brief  description  of  this  would  be  only  a  catalogue 
of  names  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  to  the  north  can  be  seen  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  Bernese  Oberland,  to  the  south  the  chain  of  the  Graians ; 
to  the  west  are  the  wild  group  of  the  Grand  Oombin  and  the 
range  of  Mont  Blanc ;  to  the  east,  and  nearest,  rise  the  familiar 
peaks  that  encircle  the  Visp  Thai,  almost  every  one  of  the  loop  from 
the  Weisshom  at  one  end  to  the  Mischabelkorner  at  the  other  being 
visible.  From  no  other  point  of  view  does  the  peak  of  the  Rotk- 
korn  look  more  tremendous,  ns  it  literally  flames  up  into  the  sky, 
or  the  south-western  ridge  of  the  Matterhorn  appear  of  more 
appalling  steepness  and  difficulty.  Beneath  the  pyramid  of  the 
Pigne  the  ends  of  two  glaciers  are  seen  from  the  inn,  peering  over 
the  top  of  a  vast  slope  of  boulders.  These,  the  Glaciers  de  Piece 
and  Cijorenove,  can  be  reached  in  about  an  hour’s  walk ;  and  are 
worth  a  visit,  if  it  were  only  to  see  the  enormous  size  of  their 
moraines,  which  lie  side  by  side  like  a  series  of  gigantic  railway 
embankments.  The  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  formed  by  a  steep 
ridge  of  rock,  from  which  rise  the  frowning  mass  of  the  1  lent 
Perroe,  and  the  pinnacle  of  the  Aiguille  de  la  Za,  a  sharp-splintered 
tooth  of  rock,  smaller,  but  even  more  extraordinary  in  shape  than 
the  Matterhorn  or  the  Dent  du  Gdant.  All  these  summits,  and 
•several  others,  are  accessible  with  more  or  less  difficulty,  and  as  at 
least  nine  glacier  passes  converge  on  Arolla,  it  is  obviously  a  para- 
-dise  for  mountaineers. 

Still  it  has  also  its  attractions  for  those  in  whom  the  climbing 
fever  has  never  raged  or  has  burnt  itself  out.  Such  points  as  the 
notch  of  the  Pas  de  Chevre,  with  its  outlook  over  glaciers,  or  the 
dolomitic  crag  of  the  Mont  Dolin,  with  its  far  wider  prospect,  are 
easy  of  access.  There  is  many  an  alp  bright  with  summer  flowers, 
anemones,  gentians,  nigritelles,  pansies,  lilies,  soldanelles,  and  a 
hundred  more  ;  for  what  may  we  not  expect,  when  round  the  hotel 
the  banks  glow  with  rhododendrons,  and  the  meadows  are  tur¬ 
quoise  with  forget-me-nots  ?  There  are  others  from  which  lovely 
views  may  be  gained  as  we  stroll  along  or  lie  among  the  scented 
herbage  dreamily  listening  to  the  tinkling  of  the  cattle-bells,  less 
frequent  now  unhappily  than  a  year  since  ;  for  last  autumn  the 
terrible  lung  disease  broke  out,  and  on  one  alp  ninety-nine  cows 
either  died  or  had  to  be  slaughtered.  Once  a  year,  in  the  month 
•of  July,  there  is  a  great  herdsmen’s  gathering,  and  the  cows  con¬ 
test  the  leadership  of  the  herd.  There  is  a  regular  “  bumachy,” 
which,  so  great  is  the  excitement,  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  extend¬ 
ing  to  the  masters.  Chief  among  these  minor  excursions  is  the 
Lac  de  Louvel,  a  tarn  fed  by  two  streams  which  break  out  from 
the  ground  a  few  yards  above  it,  clear,  cold,  and  exquisitely  blue, 
a  veiy  sapphire  set  in  emeralds.  The  botanist  and  entomologist 
need  not  be  idle  near  Arolla,  and  the  geologist  will  And  ample 
work :  for,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  phenomena  connected  with 
glaciers,  the  rocks  of  the  district  are  of  unusual  interest.  For  the 
•sportsman  there  is  occupation,  for  game  is  still  plentiful.  From 
the  inn  you  may  watch  the  chamois  in  its  haunts,  and  hear  the 
crack  of  the  rifle  which  tells  of  the  hunter's  success.  To  the  tra¬ 
vellers  then  who  are  weary  of  the  cockaigne  of  Chamouni  and  the 
•beggary  of  the  Oberland,  to  whom  Zermatt  and  the  Engadine  are 
becoming  familiar,  we  recommend  Arolla ;  they  will  And  there 
cleanliness  and  civility — nay,  more  than  this,  a  friendly  interest  in 
all  their  doings  on  the  part  of  the  host  and  his  brisk  cook,  who  has 
exercised  her  art  in  both  hemispheres ;  they  will  And  plain  but 
sufficient  food,  and  some  English  comforts  ;  let  them  do  their  best 
in  return  to  increase  these  by  taking  up  a  few  volumes  of  Taucknitz 
to  augment  the  library  which  “  the  Major  ”  has  collected  for  the 
solace  of  weatherbound  tourists. 


ST.  ALBANS  ABBEY. 

rpilERE  is  not  in  England  a  more  striking  building  than  the 
-L  abbey  church — soon,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  say,  the  cathedral 
church — of  St.  Albans,  its  position  is  good,  and  contributes  when 
approached  from  the  south  to  the  general  effect.  Occupying  the 
crest  of  a  long  hill,  or  rather  wave  of  elevated  ground,  rising  from 
the  green  valley  watered  by  the  little  river  Yer,  the  abbey  com¬ 
mands  a  wide  prospect  over  the  richly  wooded  undulations  of 
Hertfordshire,  with  the  remains  of  the  lvoman  city  of  Verulamium, 
the  old  English  J I  'aetling-cwster,  the  inexhaustible  mine  of  im¬ 
perishable  materials  from  which  the  vast  pile  was  constructed, 
breaking  the  opposite  slope.  The  view  of  the  abbey  from  all  the 
country  to  the  south  is  truly  grand.  Its  huge  bulk  seems  to  occupy 
the  landscape,  asserting  its  supremacy  iu  a  manner  which,  however 
out  of  harmony  with  its  fallen  fortunes  during  the  last  three  cen¬ 
turies  as  a  poverty-stricken  parish  church,  is  in  perfect  accord  with 
its  future  dignity  as  the  cathedral  church  of  a  large  and  wealthy 
diocese. 

But,  undeniably  striking  as  the  appearance  of  St.  Albans  is,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  be  at  first  sight  attractive.  It  arrests  bv  the 
immensity  of  its  mass,  the  grandeur  of  its  outline,  and  the  air  of 
gigantic  strength  which  wen  iu  its  decay  characterizes  it.  But  it 
overpowers  rather  than  charms.  It  awes  by  its  power  more  than 
it  delights  by  its  beauty.  And  this  must  always  have  been  so. 
The  stubborn  nature  of  the  Roman  brick  used  as  the  material 
stamped  on  the  building  from  the  first  the  severest  simplicity,  and 
forbade  the  adoption  of  that  richness  of  carving  in  capital  and 
archmould  which  is  common  in  buildings  of  the  same  date.  The 
Norman  style  is  here  seen  in  its  very  plainest  form,  and,  relying  for 
its  elliect  only  on  the  dignity  of  its  proportions  and  the  regularity 


of  its  arrangement,  asserts  its  true  grandeur  independently  of  all  ad¬ 
ventitious  decoration.  Vi  e  see  the  church  now  shorn  of  many  of 
its  grandest  features.  The  loss  of  its  western  towers,  soaring 
gables,  and  the  steep  leaden  roofs  both  of  aisles  and  nave,  not  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  ages  of  neglect  subsequent  to  the  Dissolution, 
but  to  that  mistaken  lust  for  alteration  which  has  ruined  so  many 
of  our  noblest  buildings,  to  which  are  due  the  huge,  sprawling 
Perpendicular  windows  that  disfigure  the  west  front  and  the 
transept  gables,  has  exaggerated  the  idea  of  lowness  and  flatness 
which  can  never  have  been  absent  from  the  immense  length  of 
its  nave,  unbroken  by  buttress  or  pinnacle.  This  has  been  further 
increased  by  the  comparatively  recent  destruction  of  the  slender 
spire,  that  characteristic  Hertfordshire  and  Essex  feature,  which  at 
some  unknown  date  took  the  place  of  William  de  Trumpington’s 
wooden  octagon,  which  seems,  from  Matthew  Paris’s  description, 
so  curiously  to  have  foreshadowed  the  glories  of  Adam  de  Walsing- 
ham’s  octagon  at  Ely.  Centuries  of  neglect  and  decay  have  also 
done  their  work.  Picturesque  as  the  vast  pile  is,  it  has  been  till 
lately  almost  with  the  picturesqueness  of  a  ruin,  a  condition  to 
which  some  parts  seemed  fast  approaching.  Nothing,  indeed, 
but  the  timely  interposition  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  has  saved  the 
central  tower  from  a  speedy  downfall,  which  would  certainly  have 
involved  a  large  portion  of  the  fabric  in  its  overthrow.  Now, 
thanks  to  the  marvellous  engineering  skill  which  has  so  often  been 
called  in  as  a  handmaid  to  Iris  architectural  genius  to  give  fresh 
stability  to  our  tottering  ecclesiastical  fabrics  and  preserve  them 
to  future  generations,  the  ruinous  piers,  rotten  in  some  places  seven 
feet  into  the  core,  have  been  rendered  adequate  to  the  support  of 
the  enormous  weight  which  had  been  crushing  them  to  powder, 
and  the  threatening  danger  has  been  entirely  averted.  Still,  vast 
as  the  operations  effected  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  have  been,  and  com¬ 
pletely  satisfactory  as  they  are  in  their  result,  the  work  has  only 
just  begun.  At  present  it  has  gone  little  further  than  the  crossing, 
and  the  parts  immediately  adjacent ;  and  even  here  it  has  been 
confined  to  mere  structural  repair,  while  the  nave  and  its  aisles  are 
still  waiting  for  the  measures  essential  to  arrest  the  further  pro¬ 
gress  of  decay,  and  the  whole  church  is  calling  for  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  its  decorative  features  and  a  general  conservative 
restoration.  When  the  building  is  so  vast,  and  the  decay  so 
general  and  so  great,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  what  sum  will  be 
needed  to  put  it  in  thorough  repair,  still  more  to  decorate  it 
suitably  and  furnish  it  with  appropriate  fittings.  It  is  certain  that 
the  amount  must  be  very  large.  But,  whatever  it  be,  we  feel 
confident  that  it  will  be  speedily  forthcoming.  Let  the  diocese 
only  be  actually  formed,  and  let  the  Bishop  of  St.  Albans  take  his 
seat  in  his  own  cathedral,  and  the  wealthy  laity  of  Hertfordshire 
and  Essex  will  be  found  vieing  with  one  another  in  the  munificence 
of  their  gifts  towards  the  completion  of  the  work.  The  object 
before  them  is  so  glorious,  and  the  prospect  of  its  attainment 
under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  guidance  so  well  assured,  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  anticipate  any  backwardness.  Before  ten  years  have 
expired,  we  may  hope  to  see  the  cathedral  of  St.  Albans  taking 
the  high  rank  among  the  cathedrals  of  England  in  architectural 
beauty  which  it  must  ever  hold  in  actual  dimensions. 

There  is  an  evident  fitness  in  a  church  dedicated  to  the  proto- 
martyr  of  England  becoming  the  cathedral  church  of  an  English 
see.  It  is  almost  strange  that  it  should  have  waited  for  it  so  long. 
But  while  the  tradition  of  the  Roman  soldier  who  was  the  first  to 
seal  his  faith  with  his  blood  on  British  soil  will  ever  deservedly 
hallow  the  site  of  his  martyrdom,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
how  vague  that  tradition  is,  and  how  very  far  the  story 
of  St.  Alban  is  from  taking  its  place  among  the  received  facts 
of  history.  We  will  not  lay  any  stress  on  the  absence  of 
proof  of  the  existence  of  any  persecution  in  Britain  at  that 
epoch.  Individual  deaths  of  Christians  for  their  faith  must 
have  frequently  occurred  without  any  actual  persecution.  But 
the  earliest  reference  to  St.  Alban  is  in  connexion  with  the  anti- 
Pelagian  mission  of  St.  Germanus,  a.d.  429,  who  is  said  to  have 
visited  his  relics,  presumably  at  Verulam.  Venantius  Fortunatus 
has  a  few  words  of  reference  to  him  in  his  poem,  about  a.d.  580. 
The  story  of  his  martyrdom,  with  its  picturesque  and  miraculous 
accessories,  which  has  been  so  often  repeated  by  subsequent  writers 
as  almost  to  be  accepted  as  historical,  is  first  found  in  Gildas,  two 
centuries  and  a  half  after  the  supposed  events,  and  can  be  regarded 
as  little  better  than  an  ordinary  religious  Action.  We  have  a  very 
curious  example  of  the  growth  of  such  Actions — in  close  correspond¬ 
ence  to  the  legend  of  St.  Veronica,  and,  like  that,  showing,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Max  Muller  has  somewhere  said,  that  “a  myth  is  a  diseased 
word  ” — in  the  twelfth -century  legend  which  has  transformed  the 
cloak,  cciracalla  or  amphibalus,  in  which,  according  to  Bseda,  Alban  was 
led  to  death,  into  the  Christian  priest  who  was  the  means  of  his 
conversion,  to  save  whose  life  he  laid  down  his  own,  and  who,  as 
St.  Amphibalus,  a  name  first  found  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth, 
has  obtained  a  fame  almost  rivalling  that  of  St.  Alban,  and  whose 
shrine  was  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  attraction  to  the  abbey. 
The  relics  of  Amphibalus  and  his  nine  companions — the  relics 
themselves  “invented,”  to  adopt  the  mediaeval  phrase,  true  in 
more  senses  than  one,  by  Abbot  Simon  “  of  undying  fame,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  blessed  Alban,”  a.d.  1177 — were  evidently  those 
of  some  pagan  Saxons,  who,  if  conscious  of  their  fortunes,  may 
well  have  been  astonished  at  their  strange  metamorphosis  into 
heroes  of  the  faith  they  sought  to  destroy.  The  description  of  the 
discovery  as  given  in  the  Historia  Major  corresponds  exactly  to 
the  opening  of  a  Saxon  burial-place,  and  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
heathen  character  of  the  interment.  There  are  few  more  instrue- 
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tive  lessons  as  to  the  origin  and  value  of  the  immense  mass  of 
mediaeval  hagiology  that  tills  the  volumes  of  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
than  that  which  may  be  read  at  St.  Albans. 

Founded  a.d.  791,  by  Olfa,  the  mightiest  king  of  Mercia,  recog¬ 
nized  as  his  equal  by  Charles  the  Great,  as  an  act  of  expiation 
for  the  murder  of  /Etheberht,  King  of  the  East  Angles,  in  which 
he  seems  to  have  played  the  part  of  Ahab  to  his  wife  Cynethry  th’s 
Jezebel,  the  abbey  long  retained  the  taint  of  its  origin.  The 
worst  character  is  given  by  Matthew  Paris  of  some  of  its  early 
abbots,  who  were  nearly  all  of  royal  affinity  or  noble  birth, 
fonder  of  gay  apparel,  field  sports,  and  sumptuous  banquets, 
than  of  the  frock  and  the  cowl,  of  prayers  and  fastings. 
Wulsig,  the  third  abbot,  who  hunted  in  silk,  invited  ladies  to  his 
banquets,  courted  the  great,  oppressed  the  poor,  alienated  the 
treasures  of  the  abbey,  and  enriched  his  relatives  by  grants  of  its 
estates,  ended  his  days  prematurely — not  “  by  excess  of  drinking  ” 
(a  rendering  of  potionatus  we  should  not  have  looked  for  from  Sir 
Frederick  Madden),  but  by  poison  administered  by  the  hatred  of 
his  monks.  Bad  as  he  was,  his  successor  Wulnoth,  described 
as  “pejor  priore,”  discarding  the  monastic  habit  altogether,  and 
assuming  the  garb  with  the  pursuits  and  character  of  a  huntsman, 
threw  off  all  restraint,  and  wasted  the  goods  of  the  monastery 
with  actors  and  lewd  persons.  Eadfrith,  the  fifth  abbot,  kept  up  the 
evil  tradition,  giving  himself  up  to  luxury  and  feasting,  “  in 
camera  assiduus,  in  claustro  rarus,  in  choro  nunquam  apparere 
dignabatur.”  This  scandalous  chronicle  is  relieved  by  the  learning 
of  HSlfric,  the  earliest  translator  of  Holy  Scripture  into  the  verna¬ 
cular,  whose  Homilies  and  Glossary  are  among  the  most  precious 
monuments  of  early  English  literature,  and  who  became  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  a.d.  995,  as  well  as  by  the  assiduity  of  later  abbots 
in  collecting  materials  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  abbey  from  the 
ruins  of  Verulam.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  early  history  of  St. 
Albans  is  anything  but  edifying. 

These  accumulated  building-stores  were  employed  by  the  first 
Norman  abbot,  Paul,  who  came  from  the  new  primate  Lanfranc's 
own  convent  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Caen,  and  whom  some  averred  to  be 
his  son,  in  rearing  what  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  well  calls  “the  vastest 
and  sternest  temple  of  his  age,  which,  for  size  at  least,  if  not  for 
beauty,  has  remained  the  wonder  of  all  succeeding  ages.”  The  date 
of  Abbot  Paul’s  appointment — 1077 — coincides  with  that  of  the 
completion  of  Lanfranc’s  cathedral  at  Canterbury.  Lanfranc  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  dissatisfied  with  the  more  modest  dimen¬ 
sions  of  his  foundation,  planned  before  the  Norman  power  had  been 
thoroughly  established,  and  to  have  heartily  seconded  his  kinsman’s 
ambitious  design  of  erecting  the  most  gigantic  church  yet  seen 
in  England  (Bishop  Maurice’s  still  vaster  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s 
in  London  was  not  commenced  till  ten  years  later — 1087).  Aided 
by  the  Archbishop’s  purse  and  that  of  his  successor  Anselm,  in 
eleven  years  the  vast  fabric,  half  as  large  again  as  Lanfranc's 
cathedral,  attained  completion.  Subjected  as  it  has  been  to  the 
reforming  hand  of  many  successive  abbots,  whose  architectural 
skill  has  compelled  the  unmanageable  masses  of  compact  Roman 
brickwork  to  assume  a  graceful  beauty  in  the  nave  arcades  and 
in  the  sanctuary,  which  is  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  original 
design,  Abbot  Paul’s  church  remains  at  heart  the  same.  Not 
only  does  it  cover  the  same  ground,  but  the  walls  and  piers, 
under  their  reduction  of  bulk  and  recasing,  preserve  in  the 
main  their  identity  within.  The  architectural  design  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  church  was  of  the  very  simplest  character.  It  consisted  of  a 
nave  of  thirteen  bays,  a  structural  choir  of  four,  with  solid  walls 
flanked  by  aisles  and  ending  in  the  invariable  apse,  transepts  of 
three  bays!  with  apsidal  chapels,  a  central  and  two  western 
towers.  The  latter,  as  it  old  St.  Paul’s,  and  now  at  Wells,  out¬ 
flanked  the  aisles.  Bay  succeeded  bay  throughout  the  whole  fabric 
without  the  slightest  variation  of  form  or  arrangement.  The  value 
of  repetition  of  plain  but  grand  forms,  so  much  lost  sight  of  by 
modern  architects  in  their  straining  after  variety,  but  in  which  the 
aesthetic  power  of  mediaeval  fabrics  so  greatly  lies,  is  nowhere  more 
remarkably  illustrated.  The  arcade  is  only  removed  by  the  two 
square  retiring  members  from  being  a  mere  succession  of  round- 
headed  holes  in  the  wall.  The  windows  are  unornamented  apertures, 
with  gradually  retreating  faces,  and  arch-heads  turned  in  brick¬ 
work.  The  surfaces  are  everywhere  perfectly  plain,  wholly  un¬ 
relieved  by  sculptured  ornament.  But  with  all  its  stern  simplicity 
it  is  impossible  to  name  a  more  impressive  pile,  or  one  which  ex¬ 
hibits  more  powerfully  the  innate  dignity  of  Norman  architecture. 
The  most  conspicuous  defect  within  is  the  absence  of  vaulting  in 
the  central  space.  It  is  singular  that  while  groined  vaults  were 
covering  the  naves  of  all  the  great  churches  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel,  it  took  architects  on  this  side  so  long  before  they 
could  venture  on  the  leap  which,  when  once  taken  in  the  choir 
of  Canterbury — our  earliest  English  example,  and  that  due  to  a 
French  architect — proved  so  easy  to  follow.  The  substitute  was 
chosen  instead  of  the  flat  boarded  ceilings,  of  which  the  best 
example  is  to  be  seen  at  Peterborough.  The  nave  ceiling  of  St. 
Albans  is  a  poor  late  work,  very  coarsely  painted. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  structural  alteration  in  St.  Albans 
Abbey  church,  the  magnificent  project  of  the  tasteful  but  un¬ 
practical  John  de  Celia  (1195- 1214)  for  rebuilding  the  western 
facade,  as  the  first  step  probably  to  the  reconstruction  of  the  whole 
in  the  new  style,  ended  in  mortifying  failure.  Had  the  Abbot’s 
designs  been  carried  out,  we  see  from  the  exquisite  grace  of  the 
triple  western  portals  that  ha  would  have  given  us  the  most 
beautiful  Early-English  front  conceivable,  surpassing  even  that  of 
Wells.  But  the  graduate  of  Paris,  the  accomplished  grammarian, 
poet,  and  physician,  “  more  scholarium  rei  familiaris  ignarus  ” — 


with  a  temperament  more  sanguine  than  calculating — was  not  the 
man  to  cope  with  a  knavish  builder,  and  struggle  successfully  with 
the  difficulties  of  so  vast  a  work.  Starting  with  the  meagre 
legacy  of  100  marks  (less  than  70/.)  of  his  predecessor  Abbot 
Warm,  with  infinite  difficulty  he  demolished  the  vast  Norman 
facade  with  its  flanking  towers,  and  forgetful,  writes  the  chronicler, 
of  the  taunt  against  those  “  who  begin  to  build  and  are  not  able  to 
finish,”  laid  the  foundation  of  his  new  work  before  he  had  collected 
money  for  it.  The  result  cannot  be  better  told  than  in  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott’s  words : — ■“  lie  had  scarcely  got  his  new  work  out  of  the 
ground  before  his  funds  were  exhausted.  Ilis  first  builder,”  one 
Master  Hugh  of  Goldcliff,“  vir  quidem  fallax  et  falsidicus,  sedartifex 
pneelectus,”  “  turned  out  a  rascal,  and  he  had  to  discharge  him ; 
the  stones  used”  (“  utpote  tenerrimae  ”)  “were  broken  up  by  the 
frost,  so  that  the  wreck  of  images  and  flowers  became  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  beholders.”  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sent  round  with  the 
begging-box  a  clerk,  namesake  of  St.  Amphibalus,  who,  after 
having  been  dead  for  four  days,  had  been  raised  by  the  merits  of 
the  saints.  Not  even  the  visible  rhetoric  of  one  who  had  come 
back  from  the  other  world  could  raise  sufficient  funds  for  this  un¬ 
lucky  undertaking,  which,  the  old  historian  tells  us,  “  like  the 
sea  which  swallows  up  all  the  rivers  and  is  never  the  fuller,  ab¬ 
sorbed  all  the  money  that  could  be  gathered,  and  seemed  never  the 
nearer  completion.”  We  fancy  we  see  something  more  than  mere 
bad  management  when  we  find  as  the  result  of  thirty  years’  over¬ 
sight  of  the  work  by  one  Master  Gilbert  of  Sisseverne  the  addition 
of  scarce  more  than  two  feet  to  its  height. 

Abbot  de  Celia  was  succeeded  by  William  of  Trumpington 
(1214-1235),  “  a  man  who  united  with  his  predecessor’s  taste  for 
building  ”  a  more  moderate  “  ambition,  and  greater  aptitude  for 
business.”  He,  continues  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  “  resumed  the  sus¬ 
pended  works,  but  moderated  their  costliness  ;  and  making  all  their 
details  plainer,  and  giving  up  or  postponing  the  flanking  towers,  he 
was  not  only  enabled  to  complete  the  rest  of  the  front,  but  also  to 
carry  on  the  new  work  a  long  way  down  the  nave,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  to  make  many  other  alterations.”  With  these  facts  as 
recorded  by  the  historian  it  is  very  instructive  to  inspect  the 
actual  building,  and  mark  the  sudden  change  in  the  work.  “  Below 
we  find  traces  of  the  artist ;  above  of  the  constructor  and  man  of 
business,  though  not  to  the  exclusion  of  art.  Thus  round  the 
internal  piers  at  the  west  end  are  bases  for  marble  shafts ;  some¬ 
what  higher  are  the  marks  where  their  moulded  bands  have  been 
broken  off ;  but  above  their  capitals  are  wanting.  Both  are  noble 
works.  Trumpington’s  are  bold  and  massive,  and  his  details  good 
and  simple  ;  but  for  mere  beauty  of  design  we  must  award  the  palm 
to  his  less  thrifty  but  more  spirituel  predecessor.”  Trumpington’s 
chief  work  was  the  recasting  of  the  western  bays  of  the  nave,  five 
to  the  south  and  four  to  the  north  ;  an  admirable  example  of  the 
skill  with  which  these  mediaeval  artists  without  demolition  forced 
a  building  of  one  style  to  assume  the  characteristics  of  another. 
On  comparing  this  arcade  with  that  at  Winchester,  where  a  similar 
work  of  transformation  was  somewhat  later  carried  out  by 
William  of  Wykeham,  we  notice  the  superior  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  the  piers  at  St.  Albans.  This  is  to  be  attributed  tx> 
the  greater  strength  and  cohesion  of  the  brick  core  over  Walkelyn’s 
masses  of  loose  rubble,  from  which  it  was  not  safe  to  do  much 
more  than  remove  the  coating  of  ashlar.  A  very  singular  proof  of 
the  carelessness  with  which  mediaeval  builders  brought  their  work 
into  the  closest  proximity  with  that  of  their  predecessors,  without 
any  attempt  to  conceal  the  discrepancy,  appears  in  the  easternmost 
bay  on  the  north  side,  where,  to  preserve  an  already  existing  altar, 
the  plain  square  Norman  pier  remains  for  nearly  its  full  height, 
with  a  stunted  cluster  of  early  English  columns  supporting  the 
pointed  arch  resting  on  its  flat  top  ;  almost  as  if,  as  we  feel  with 
some  of  Michael  Angelo’s  unfinished  statues,  the  finished  work 
were  within,  waiting  for  the  clumsy  covering  to  be  stripped  off.  Part 
of  the  south  aisle  fell  a.d.  1 323,  and  the  work  of  transformation 
was  carried  on  for  five  more  bays  on  that  side  of  the  nave  by 
Abbots  Hugh  of  Eversden  and  Richard  of  Wallingford.  This 
arcade  is  a  very  beautiful  example  of  the  Decorated  style,  a  com¬ 
parison  of  which  with  the  earlier  work  to  the  west  of  it  is  highly 
instructive.  The  levels,  divisions,  and  general  character  are  so 
accurately  maintained  that  an  inexperienced  observer  might  well 
be  pardoned  for  considering  them  to  be  works  of  the  same  date ; 
the  distinction  being,  however,  unmistakeably  marked  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  the  mouldings,  the  increased  use  of  sculpture,  and  the 
substitution  of  the  ball-flower  for  the  dog’s-tooth. 

Between  the  two  last-mentioned  works  must  be  placed  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  eastern  limb  by  Abbot  Roger  Norton  about  1280. 
This  is  a  plain  but  good  example  of  the  Early  Decorated  style ; 
“  less  forcible  than  the  earlier  works,”  is  Sir  G.  Scott’s  verdict, 
“  but  exceedingly  beautiful.”  For  some  unknown  reason  the  Norman 
side  walls  of  the  presbytery  were  unpierced.  Marked  out  with 
slightly  sunken  arches,  as  in  the  later  example  of  Rochester 
Cathedral,  the  partition  between  the  sacrarium  and  the  aisles 
remained  solid.  This  arrangement  was  continued  in  the  thirteenth- 
century  adaptation.  In  the  new  eastern  bays  the  arches  are  open. 
The  original  Norman  apse,  with  the  flanking  walls  to  the  west  of 
it,  was  pulled  down,  and  a  charming  arcade  of  three  arches,  as  at 
Wells  and  Exeter,  was  erected  on  the  chord  of  the  semicircle, 
affording  originally  a  picturesque  view  into  the  Lady  Chapel, 
erected  by  Abbot  Hugh  of  Eversden  when  the  Decorated  style 
had  attained  its  perfection  and  was  blossoming  forth  in  the 
most  lavish  beauty.  The  lofty  wall  of  tabernacle  work,  of 
the  same  type  as  the  reredos  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  St.  Mary 
Overeys,  Christchurch  Twynham,  and  Milton  Abbas,  erected  by 
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Abbot  William  of  Wallingford,  1476-84,  across  the  second  bay 
from  the  east,  entirely  shut  off  this  beautiful  vista,  while  it  secured 
greater  seclusion  to  the  space  beyond,  known  as  the  Feretory,  in 
the  centre  of  which  stood  the  shrine  of  the  patron  saint  till  its 
destruction  at  the  Reformation,  and  where  it  has  been  re-erected 
out  of  the  re-collected  fragments  with  but  little  loss  of  its  original 
loveliness,  by  the  patient  care  and  skill,  approaching  to  divination, 
of  Mr.  Chappie,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott’s  clerk  of  the  works.  Of 
the  curious  and  beautiful  structures  that  surround  the  eastern 
portion,  the  oaken  watching-loft,  the  chantries  of  Abbots  Ramryge 
and  Whethamstead,  if  it  be  his,  and  of  “  good  Duke  Humphry  ” 
of  Gloucester,  we  have  no  room  to  speak. 

The  Lady  Chapel,  which  may  be  safely  pronounced  to  be  the 
most  elaborately  beautiful  part  of  the  fabric,  after  having  been 
cut  off  from  the  church  by  a  public  right  of  way,  not  yet  we  fear 
closed,  and  degraded  to  the  purposes  of  a  grammar  school — by 
which,  however,  it  has  probably  been  saved  from  demolition  for  the 
sake  of  its  materials — is  now  happily  reassuming  its  original  loveli¬ 
ness  at  the  cost  of  the  ladies  of  Hertfordshire,  who  have  gracefully 
claimed  as  their  own  this  portion  of  the  vast  work  of  restoration. 
Its  delicate  carving,  having  been  boxed  up  by  wainscot  panelling, 
is  happily  much  less  injured  than  might  have  been  anticipated, 
and  the  groined  ceiling  of  oak,  with  its  curiously  carved  bosses, 
remains  wonderfully  perfect.  At  the  western  end  the  disjecta 
membra  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Amphibalus  are  being  gradually 
pieced  together.  Mr.  Chappie,  the  indefatigable  clerk  of  the 
works,  believes  that  he  has  recovered  nearly  the  whole,  and  only 
funds  are  wanting  to  complete  the  restoration. 

Another  minor  work,  belonging  to  the  same  period,  must  not 
be  passed  over.  This  is  the  low  stone  screen,  most  inaccurately 
and  unaccountably  called  the  Screen  of  St.  Cuthbert,  which, 
stretching  across  the  fourth  bay  from  the  crossing,  separated  the 
choir  from  the  nave,  and  originally  divided  the  church  of  the 
monks  from  that  of  the  laity.  It  is  an  exquisite  work  of  the  middle 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  remarkable  for  exhibiting  the  two 
processional  doors,  one  on  each  side  of  the  altar  of  Holy  Cross,  which 
here,  as  at  Canterbury  and  Durham  and  elsewhere,  stood  in  the 
centre  of  the  western  side  of  the  screen  below  the  great  rood.  If 
we  mistake  not,  this  is  the  only  instance  in  England  where  the  two 
doors  exist  and  are  in  use. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  very  remarkable  series  of 
paintings  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  one  of  the  Glories  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  usually  the  Annunciation,  below  it,  on  the  western  faces  of 
the  five  Norman  piers  west  of  the  screen.  These  indicate  the 
position  of  altars,  the  dedications  of  which  have  been  un¬ 
ravelled  by  the  patient  labour  of  Mr.  Ridgway  Lloyd, 
and  may  be  found,  together  with  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  most  interesting  excerpts  from  the  Gesta  Abbatum  and  other 
records,  in  his  unpretending  little  works  on  the  altars  and  monu¬ 
ments,  and  on  the  shrines  of  the  abbey.  As  furnishing  trustworthy 
materials  from  documentary  sources,  illustrated  and  interpreted  by 
a  sound  archaeologist,  they  are  indispensable  for  a  correct  view  of 
its  architectural  history.  In  this  respect  they  form  a  most  valu¬ 
able  supplement  to  Messrs.  Bucklers’  elaborate  history  of  the 
fabric,  which,  allowing  for  a  few  curious  errors — of  which  the  identi¬ 
fication  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Cuthbert  and  the  dormitory  over  it 
with  the  rood  screen  is  the  most  incomprehensible — still  remains 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  admirable  examples  of  that  school 
of  architectural  investigation  to  which  Professor  Willis  first 
publicly  led  the  way  by  his  lectures  and  published  works,  but  in 
which  the  elder  Mr.  Buckler  had  long  before  been  a  diligent 
student  and  most  trustworthy  guide. 


OUR  MEAT  SUPPLY. 

AS  we  are  threatened  with  an  increase  in  the  existing  high 
prices  of  meat,  it  might  be  desirable  to  try  to  introduce 
greater  economy  in  its  consumption.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
English  cookery  is  wasteful,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  esta¬ 
blish  schools  where  better  methods  may  be  taught.  A  writer  in 
the  Times  informs  us  that  an  organization  is  possible  which  would 
teach  cookery  not  only  in  elementary  schools,  but  to  ladies  of  the 
middle  classes  who  are  or  wish  to  be  wives,  and  not  to  be  ladies 
only,  to  domestic  servants,  and  artisans’  wives.  Let  a  “  locality  ”  feel 
the  want  of  a  school  for  cookery,  and  its  first  work  will  be  to  sub¬ 
scribe  about  25^.  and  send  a  competent  person  to  the  National 
Training  School  to  become  a  certificated  teacher.  Such  person 
should  be  well  educated ;  she  may  be  the  daughter  of  a  clergy¬ 
man,  doctor,  lawyer,  or  half-pay  army  or  navy  officer,  but 
she  must  have  the  desire  to  earn  her  own  living  and  be 
content  with  an  income  of  80Z.  or  100L  a  year  for  forty 
W'eeks’  instruction.  Her  age  should  be  between  twenty 
and  thirty.  We  pause  to  remark  that  a  locality  which  can  find 
25/.  can  probably  also  find  a  person  answering  this  description. 
A  nd  even  if  no  general  subscription  could  be  obtained,  the  lady  or  her 
friends  could  probably  raise  25L  among  them ;  and  we  are  told  that  for 
this  sum  she  might  go  through  a  complete  course  of  instruction  at 
South  Kensington,  lasting  twelve  or  thirteen  weeks,  entitling  her 
to  a  diploma,  and  qualifying  her,  as  we  understand,  to  give  useful 
instruction  in  cooking  to  her  neighbours,  and  to  earn  an  income  for 
herself  of  80/.  a  year.  If  these  promises  are  true,  and  we  by  no 
means  suggest  that  they  are  not  true,  we  should  expect  that  ladies 
of  the  middle  class  between  twenty  and  thirty,  and  well  educated, 
would  rush  to  South  Kensington  as  diggers  rush  to  a  newly  dis¬ 


covered  gold-mine.  It  would  be  rather  hard  upon  the  locality 
which  had  subscribed  its  25 1.  if  the  selected  lady,  returning  with  her 
diploma,  should  prefer  to  give  up  to  one  specimen  of  mankind  what 
was  meant  for  all,  or,  in  other  words,  to  confine  the  exercise  of 
her  acquired  skill  in  cooking  to  the  kitchen  of  her  husband’s  house. 
But  if  her  lessons  would  be  valuable  to  pupils,  it  follows  that  her 
management  would  be  useful  at  home,  and  if  a  good  knowledge  of 
cookery  can  be  got  for  25 1.,  ladies  of  the  middle  class  who,  as  this 
winter  puts  it,  wish  to  be  wives  and  not  to  be  ladies  only,  had 
better  go  to  the  Training  School  without  delay.  Not  only  would  many 
households  be  made  more  comfortable,  but  a  partial  remedy  would 
be  applied  to  that  ever-increasing  trouble  of  the  high  price  of 
meat.  Bad  cookery  implies  waste,  and  cooks  who  have  no  variety 
of  resource  necessarily  rely  on  what  are  called  plain  joints ;  or,  in 
other  words,  they  send  to  table  three  or  four  times  as  much  meat 
as  is  likely  to  be  consumed.  When  the  labouring  classes  are  ex¬ 
horted  to  overcome  their  prejudice  against  Australian  and  other 
preserved  meats,  it  would  be  well  to  teach  them  if  possible  to 
serve  these  meats  in  some  attractive  way.  The  labouring  man 
likes  for  his  Sunday's  dinner  a  joint  of  meat  baked  with  potatoes, 
and  no  possible  preparation  of  preserved  meat  will  satisfy  him 
while  he  can  get  his  joint ;  but  if  he  cannot,  he  may  perhaps  be  glad 
to  see  what  cookery  can  do  for  him.  It  must  be  allowed  that 
cookery  has  not  hitherto  done  much  with  Australian  meat.  It  is 
much  better  cold  than  hot,  and,  as  London  is  always  well  supplied 
with  vegetables,  it  might  be  useful  to  instruct  the  wives 
of  working-men  in  the  art  of  dressing  salads.  This,  like  the 
cooking  of  potatoes,  is  one  of  the  simple  things  which  few  persons 
can  do  well,  and  if  the  pupils  of  the  Training  School  could 
teach  each  in  her  own  neighbourhood  as  much  as  this,  they  would 
soon  pay  back  the  25 1.  expended  on  them.  The  writer  in  the 
Times  pathetically  refers  to  the  suffering  from  bad  cookery  which 
is  undergone  at  the  seaside.  “  Every  youthful  drab,”  he  says,  “  is 
turned  to  cooking,”  and  much  good  meat,  not  to  speak  of  many  tem¬ 
pers  and  digestions,  is  no  doubt  spoiled.  Indeed,  one  almost  expects 
bad  cooking  at  the  seaside,  just  as  one  expects  wretched  specimens 
of  horseflesh  in  the  carriages.  But  if  a  subscription  of  150/.  wrould 
provide  a  year’s  instruction  in  useful  cookery  for  an  entire  town, 
then  we  say  that  our  dinners  at  the  seaside  need  not  be  spoiled. 
We  are  told  that  in  a  moderate-sized  local  school  gentry,  shop¬ 
keepers,  servants,  and  artisans’  and  labourers’  wives  may  all  be 
taught,  and  the  fees  for  instruction  are  calculated  at  120/.  a  year, 
which  would  go  far  towards  meeting  the  expenditure.  We  must 
say  that,  if  useful  results  can  be  attained  for  anything  like  the  pro¬ 
posed  outlay,  there  ought  to  be  no  hesitation  in  incurring  it. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  considerable  economy  in  preparing 
food  is  possible,  and  the  general  introduction  of  more  thrifty  and 
wholesome  cookery  would  be  equivalent  to  a  large  increase  of 
national  wealth. 

It  is  only  too  probable  that  this  economy  will  soon  be  more 
necessary  than  ever.  The  newspapers  contain  alarming  accounts 
of  the  spread  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  several  English 
counties,  while  as  regards  foreign  cattle  the  apprehension  of  that 
disease  affects  supply  almost  equally  with  the  reality  of  it.  Im¬ 
porters  urge  that  existing  regulations  should  be  abrogated ;  and 
they  hint  that,  if  this  request  be  not  complied  with,  they  may  dis¬ 
continue  importation  altogether.  Their  complaint  is  that  foreign 
animals  are  subject  at  the  place  of  landing  to  regulations  which 
are  not  applied  to  home-bred  animals  exposed  for  sale  in  any 
market  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  latter  case  the  animals 
suffering  from  disease  only  are  required  to  be  slaughtered,  while 
the  remainder  are  allowed  to  go  all  over  the  country ;  whereas  in 
the  case  of  foreign  animals,  if  one  animal  of  any  class  is  even 
slightly  affected,  the  whole  of  the  cargo  is  ordered  to  be  slaughtered, 
and  thus  enormous  loss  is  sustained  by  the  importer.  This 
difference  in  practice  cannot  but  be  very  detrimental  to  the  foreign 
trade,  and  those  engaged  in  that  trade  urge  that  it  is  very  unfair. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  preference  [for  the  British  breeder 
over  the  importer  would  be  natural  in  a  Government  in  which 
the  landed  interest  is  strong.  But  we  doubt  whether  Mr. 
Disraeli,  or  any  member  of  his  Cabinet,  would  veuture,  even  if  dis¬ 
posed,  to  disregard  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  Politicians 
who  have  felt  and  suffered  by  the  potency  of  the  cry  for  “  cheap 
bread”  are  hardly  likely  to  provoke  an  agitation  for  “  cheap  meat.” 
The  difficulty  is  to  determine  on  impartial  consideration  what  the 
interest  of  the  consumer  really  requires.  It  is  certain  that  he  must 
suffer,  not  only  by  any  present  rise  in  the  price  of  cattle,  but  by  any 
suggestion  of  the  possibility  of  a  future  rise.  If  keep  is  scarce,  it 
is  said  that  meat  must  necessarily  be  dear,  and  if  keep  is  plentiful, 
it  is  said  that  farmers  are  holding  back  their  stock,  which  comes 
practically  to  the  same  thing.  A  deputation  of  foreign  importers 
who  lately  had  an  interview  with  the  Duke  of  Richmond  stated 
that  the  most  eminent  veterinary  authorities  were  almost  unani¬ 
mously  of  opinion  that  the  existing  regulations  should  be  with¬ 
drawn.  These  authorities  would  receive,  as  they  deserve,  attentive 
consideration,  but  it  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  the  existing  regu¬ 
lations  or  something  like  them  were  generally  considered  necessary. 
It  is  almost  impossible  without  more  information  than  we  possess 
to  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of  the  importers’  complaint. 
They  truly  say  that,  although  regulations  exist,  foot  and  mouth 
disease  prevails  to  a  great  and  increasing  extent  in  England,  and 
their  spokesman  treats  it  as  “  an  epidemic,  a  passing  evil,  and 
beyond  control.” 

The  suggestion  that  all  regulations  are  useless  is  not,  however, 
likely  to  be  generally  accepted.  Bad  as  the  condition  of  the 
country  now  is,  it  might  be  far  worse,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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persuade  any  class  of  Englishmen  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  ought  to  be  unrestricted.  There  will  be,  however,  a  general 
desire  that  regulations  should  not  be  more  stringent  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  and  perhaps  there  might  be  some  discretionary 
power  of  modification.  The  present  practice  is  twelve  hours’ 
quarantine,  and  if  within  that  time  one  case  of  disease  appears,  a 
whole  cargo  will  be  ordered  to  immediate  slaughter.  It  seems 
possible  that  in  such  cases  a  further  period  of  quarantine  might  be 
ordered,  and  execution  only  done  upon  the  mass  on  further 
evidence  of  disease  appearing.  The  expense  of  providing 
accommodation  for  this  purpose  might  be  prudently  incurred, 
for  the  sake  of  diminishing,  if  possible,  losses  that  must 
fall  ultimately  on  the  consumer,  and  also  in  order  to  con¬ 
vince  foreign  breeders  that  we  are  at  least  desirous  to  treat  them 
reasonably.  The  threat  of  stopping  the  trade  is  not  likely  to  be 
carried  out  unless  traders  have  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  they 
are  capriciously  and  unfairly  dealt  with.  We  are  told  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  cattle  into  London  lately  has  been  more  than 
half  of  the  total  quantity  brought  to  market,  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  any  Government  of  a  commercial  country  would  deal  lightly 
with  a  trade  of  such  magnitude  and  importance.  It  is  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  keep  in  mind  the  difficulties  under  which  this  trade  is  con¬ 
ducted,  because  these  difficulties  inevitably  translate  themselves 
into  a  rise  of  price  :  and  thus  we  come  back  to  the  point  from  which 
we  started,  that  the  only  remedy  against  scarcity  of  supply  is 
economy  in  consumption.  The  British  farmer  is  often  urged  to 
apply  himself  rather  to  producing  stock  than  grain,  and  it  is  dis¬ 
couraging  to  find  the  prospect  thus  held  out  to  him  so  seriously 
qualified  as  it  appears  to  be  by  recurring  liability  to  disease  among 
his  flocks  and  herds.  There  has  been  a  controversy  lately  whether 
sewage  farms  are  profitable,  and  it  seems  at  all  events  to  be  clear 
that  they  can  only  be  made  profitable  by  growing  heavy  crops  of 
grass,  and  feeding  cattle  on  it. 

But  here  again  the  liability  to  disease  comes  in  to  cause  a  large 
deduction  from  whatever  possibility  of  profit  there  may  be.  It 
appears  that  in  a  wet  summer  disease  develops  itself  alike  in 
potatoes,  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs,  and,  although  the  weather  has 
lately  changed  favourably,  much  mischief  has  been  done.  It  is 
therefore  more  than  ever  necessary  to  afford  all  reasonable  facility 
to  importation,  and  if  the  breeding  countries  are  as  desirous  to  send 
sound  cattle  as  we  are  to  receive  them,  the  difficulties  which  are 
now  causing  alarm  ought  to  be  greatly  mitigated.  We  are  told 
that  an  excellent  system  of  inspection  before  shipping  prevails  in 
Holland,  and  it  appears  that  the  percentage  of  diseased  cattle  found 
among  cargoes  coming  from  that  country  is  very  small.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  our  own  system  of  inspection  must 
be  efficient  and  above  suspicion,  and  if  any  improvement  is  possible 
in  this  respect,  Government,  for  its  own  sake,  will  be  disposed  to 
make  it.  The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  not  likely  just  at  present  to 
have  much  leisure  for  contemplating  the  legislative  achievements 
of  his  colleagues. 


BOYS  AT  HOME. 

EDUCATION  has  always  supplied  reformers  with  a  fruitful 
theme  for  discussion.  It  has  been  so  since  the  days  of  Hoplmi 
and  Phineas.  It  will  be  so  until  the  millennium  renders  education 
obsolete.  On  no  other  subject,  except  perhaps  that  of  religion,  do 
sensible  people  disagree  so  widely.  On  few  do  rival  doctors  differ 
more  completely  both  as  to  diagnosis  and  treatment.  One 
physician  asserts  that  hard  intellectual  labour  is  injurious  to  grow¬ 
ing  girls,  whilst  a  lady  M.D.  of  much  experience  writes  an  able 
paper  to  prove  that  mental  work  strengthens  their  constitutions. 
A  gentleman  proclaims  the  merits  of  the  present  system  of  pauper 
education,  because  he  is  acquainted  with  an  estimable  clergyman 
educated  in  a  pauper  school,  and  because  the  said  clergyman 
has  recently  been  presented  to  a  living  worth  a  thousand  a 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  a  lady  denounces  the  same  system  and 
favours  boarding-out  for  young  paupers,  because  the  account  she 
receives  of  the  subsequent  career  of  the  girls  is  not  edifying.  Old- 
fashioned  people  often  insist  that  servants  ha  ve  steadily  deteriorated 
ever  since  they  learnt  to  read  and  write  fluently.  Mrs.  Crawshay,  on 
the  contrary,  seeks  to  demonstrate  that  a  knowledge  of  music  makes 
the  housemaid  dust  the  rooms  better,  and  that  an  acquaintance 
with  modern  languages,  particularly  French,  will  assist  her 
maid  to  make  becoming  bonnets  out  of  apparently  useless 
materials.  One  mother  will  begin  the  education  of  'her  baby 
by  whipping  it  as  soon  as  it  has  cut  its  teeth,  whilst  another 
mother  will  spare  the  rod,  and  allow  her  children  to  run  wild  until 
they  have  changed  their  milk  teeth  for  a  more  permanent  set.  One 
father  will  teach  his  boy  to  fire  off  a  gun  before  he  can  carry  it, 
whilst  another  will  not  allow  his  boy  a  knife  to  cut  a  stick. 
Some  people  approve  of  competition  as  an  incentive  to  learning, 
and  others  think  such  an  element  highly  immoral.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  point  upon  which  almost  every  one  seems  to  be  agreed. 
It  is  that  a  knowledge  of  the  three  Rs  is  necessary  to  those  who 
are  obliged  to  earn  their  own  livelihood,  but  who  wish  to  do  so  in 
other  ways  than  by  manual  labour.  Curious  to  say,  it  is 
in  a  real  knowledge  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  that 
our  young  men  are  often  found  most  deficient.  Ask  an  average 
boy  of  sixteen  who  has  been  at  a  good  school  to  read  aloud  a  leader 
in  the  Tunes,  and  the  chances  are  you  have  to  stop  your  ears.  Ask 
him  to  write  a  simple  note  of  inquiry,  and  he  looks  aghast,  although 
perhaps  he  has  carried  off  a  prize  for  Latin  composition.  Give  him 


a  house  account-book  to  add  up,  and  request  him  to  make  an 
abstract  of  the  weekly  bills  of  the  grocer  for  a  month ,  and  he  is 
absolutely  helpless,  and  yet  he  may  have  reached  the  Sixth  Book 
of  Euclid.  Send  him  to  do  some  shopping,  and  he  can  scarcely  cal¬ 
culate  what  he  has  spent,  and  what  change  he  ought  to  bring  back. 
No  wonder  so  many  lads  get  into  debt  when  they  are  obliged  to  cater 
for  themselves,  and  have  never  learnt  the  price  ot  anything  beyond 
lollipops  and  lemonade. 

It  is  from  the  time  w'hen  a  child  need  no  longer  remain  in  the 
nursery  until  he  is  ready  to  go  to  school  that  a  wise  mother  will  claim 
him  as  her  pupil,  and  will  teach  him  those  lessons  which  are  only  to 
be  learnt  at  home,  and  which  are  of  considerable  importance  to 
him  in  after-life.  It  is  very  nice  that  a  boy  should  know  his 
Latin  grammar  well  before  he  goes  to  school,  and  even  some 
Greek;  but,  after  all,  the  dead  languages  will  be  pounded  into  him 
somehow,  and  there  are  other  things  which  he  ought  to  learn  while 
he  has  the  opportunity.  The  child  who  can  read  aloud,  modulate  his 
voice,  attend  to  the  stops,  and  enunciate  his  words  distinctly,  may  be 
a  dunce  in  other  things,  but  he  will  find  the  accomplishment  so  easily 
acquired  of  lifelong  advantage  to  him.  Much  may  be  done  to 
simplify  the  process  of  learning  to  write  by  encouraging  children  to 
send  play  letters  to  each  other,  or  to  absent  members  of  the  family. 
Governesses  have  hitherto  steadily  set  their  faces  against  their 
pupils  learning  to  write  in  any  but  the  orthodox  way  of  copying  a 
foolish  sentence,  with  long  words,  in  a  ruled  book.  They  persist 
in  saying  that  allowing  them  to  scribble  in  their  own  way  on 
stray  pieces  of  paper  or  on  a  slate  “  cramps  ”  their  hands, 
and  prevents  them  from  ever  learning  to  spell  correctly.  This 
is  a  pernicious  and  widespread  delusion.  Even  if  the  notion  had 
any  truth  in  it,  all  objections  might  be  got  over  by  encouraging 
the  children  to  copy  printed  letters — an  excellent  plan  by  the 
way  to  form  a  legible  hand.  There  is  nothing  that  cultivates  a 
boy  so  rapidly  and  in  so  satisfactory  a  direction  as  being  able  to 
put  into  writing  anything  he  wants  to  say.  The  inscription  so 
oddly  composed,  so  phonetically  spelled,  which  adorns  the  fiy-leaf 
of  the  Tennyson  presented  last  birthday  to  his  mother,  the  first 
lisping  numbers  in  which  mine  rhymes  to  Valentine,  the  mag¬ 
niloquent  prose  epitaph  on  a  dog  or  canary  bird  loved  and  lost — 
all  such  things  may  be  utterly  ridiculous,  and  may  bring  a  blush 
in  after  years  to  the  downy  cheek,  but  the  time  devoted  to  their 
composition  was  not  thrown  away.  It  is  very  desirable  that  when 
a  boy  goes  to  school  writing  home  should  present  no  difficulties. 
A  few  lines  in  pencil  to  tell  how  he  has  gained  a  place  in  his 
class,  or  had  a  splendid  paper-hunt,  the  power  of  easily  replying 
to  a  little  sister's  letter,  will  keep  up  the  close  ties  of  home  which 
ought  not  to  be  undervalued.  We  have  known  educated  gentle¬ 
men  who  would  rather  walk  a  mile  to  answer  a  letter  than  write 
half-a-dozen  lines.  The  strange  compositions  that  may  often  be 
seen  in  the  newspapers,  with  respectable  names  appended  to 
them,  show  how  very  useful  a  little  early  education  and 
practice  in  letter-writing  would  be  to  public  men.  A  little 
practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic  also  is  very  easily  acquired. 
The  first  three  rules  can  be  taught  by  a  few  pieces  of  paper  torn 
up  and  made  into  sums,  so  as  to  give  the  pupil  something  more 
than  an  abstract  idea  of  what  figures  mean.  Many  young  men  get 
into  debt  because  they  have  never  been  accustomed  to  manage  an 
allowance  ;  everything  has  been  paid  for  them.  The  number  of 
pence  in  a  shilling,  of  shillings  in  a  pound,  is  not  to  be  acquired  by 
learning  tables,  but  by  spending  money  and  keeping  an  account  of 
it.  The  boy  who  is  accustomed  to  provide  himself  with  certain 
articles  out  of  a  fixed  sum  will,  by  the  time  he  is  grown  up,  have 
an  idea  of  what  things  cost.  A  regular  allowance  can  scarcely  be 
begun  too  soon.  Parents  might  perhaps  confide  to  their  elder 
children  the  actual  state  of  their  finances  more  frequently .  than 
they  do.  They  would  often  be  rewarded  for  their  confidence  by  a 
sense  of  chivalry  amongst  the  boys  preventing  them  from  spending 
at  college  more  than  was  necessary.  The  lads  would  be  ashamed 
to  encroach,  as  they  so  often  do,  on  the  slender  portions  laid  by 
for  their  sisters.  In  families  not  engaged  in  business  there  is  no 
possible  reason  why  the  children  should  not  know  a  good  deal 
about  income  and  expenditure.  A  profound  mystery  is  generally 
made  of  the  subject.  The  consequence  is  that  the  young  people 
think  their  father  is  a  sponge  full  of  gold-dust,  out  of  whom  as 
much  money  as  possible  is  to  be  squeezed.  They  are  often  greatly 
surprised  when  upon  his  death  they  find  how  little  remains  to  be 
divided  amongst  them. 

To  be  shut  up  in  a  small  town  house  during  wet  weather 
with  half-a-dozen  youths  home  for  the  holidays  is  not  always 
heaven  upon  earth.  The  principal  use  they  make  of  their  fingers 
is  to  produce  disagreeable  and  unearthly  noises.  Their  feet  are 
employed  in  wearing  out  the  carpets  and  shuffling  on  and  off 
their  slippers.  They  cannot  even  strum  a  popular  tune  on  the 
piano  to  amuse  themselves,  nor  join  together  in  a  simple  glee. 
Writing  letters  they  find  such  hard  work  that  they  would  prefer 
to  spend  a  day  on  the  treadmill  rather  than  compose  one.  Read¬ 
ing  is  a  bore  after  the  story  books  have  been  exhausted.  To 
get  up  a  charade  would  be  too  much  trouble,  and  in  order 
to  kill  time  they  are  reduced  to  counting  the  raindrops  on 
the  window  and  beggar  my  neighbour,  or  to  teazing  their  sisters 
and  playing  practical  jokes  upon  the  servants.  It  is  not  to  schools 
that  we  ought  to  look  for  the  practical  and  primary  education 
which  is  imperatively  necessary  for  boys  who  are  to  make  their 
own  way  in  the  world  in  this  country  or  in  the  colonies.  It  ought 
to  be  given  at  home,  principally  before  they  go  to  school,  but 
partly  during  the  long  vacations  which  are  now  the  rule.  No  doubt 
the  boys  will  grumble  at  having  to  work  in  the  holidays  which  are 
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all  too  short  for  the  amount  of  listless  lounging,  the  busy  idleness, 
which  must  be  crammed  into  them.  Still  the  wise  parent  will 
not  let  them  pass  away  unimproved.  A  few  -walks  and  talks 
will  draw  out  and  satisfy  the  “  honest  curiosity  ”  always  to 
be  encouraged  in  young  people.  No  boy  will  object  to  learn 
how  to  distinguish  a  faint  from  a  fit,  how  to  tie  up  a  wound  or 
recover  a  person  from  drowning,  how  to  put  out  a  fire  or  sew 
■on  af  button,  knock  in  a  nail,  or  make  a  salad.  In  short,  the 
exigencies  of  a  picnic  or  a  journey  may  provide  him  with  resources 
to  be  developed  afterwards  beside  a  bush  fire  at  the  antipodes,  in 
a  shipwreck,  under  the  guns  of  an  enemy,  or  at  a  competitive  ex¬ 
amination.  It  can  do  him  no  harm  to  have  a  clear  idea  as  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  to  know  the  difference  between  a  bluebell  and  a 
buttercup,  a  crocodile  and  an  alligator,  a  barrister  and  a  solicitor. 
It  is  also  desirable  that  he  should  be  able  to  come  into  a  room 
without  slouching,  and  to  hand  a  lady  a  chair  with  politeness.  lie 
will  find  that  the  power  to  sing  a  simple  tune  at  sight  and  join  in 
a  rational  conversation  will  not  take  much  from  the  pleasures  of 
life,  nor  prevent  his  being  able  to  catch  a  ball  or  a  salmon.  A- 
few  weeks  will  often  suffice  to  teach  a  mere  infant  the  notes  of 
music  and  their  places  on  the  piano.  It  is  amusing  to  watch  the 
rays  of  delight  which  beam  from  the  faces  of  the  children  at  the 
Kindergartens  when  they  are  asked  to  sing  something.  Then  too, 
the  use  of  a  needle  and  thread  is  as  easily  learnt  by  a  boy  as  a  girl; 
he  does  not  instinctively  feel  that  there  is  anything  ridiculous  in 
the  employment  of  sewing,  and  the  accomplishment  is  sure  to  come 
Ih  usefully  in  many  ways.  Every  sailor  knows  something  about 
it,  and  does  not  think  himself  a  MisS  Molly  in  consequence. 

One  of  the  best  things  a  young  man  can  be  indulged  in  is  a 
taste.  It  will  save  him  from  the  ennui  which  might  drive  him 
to  gambling  or  undesirable  company.  Few  boys  with  a  real  love 
for  some  science  or  art  ever  come  to  much  harm.  The  intelligence 
developed  in  a  child  who  collects  specimens  of  stone  or  birds’ 
nests,  learns  to  cultivate  a  garden,  or  to  carve  a  piece  of  wood,  will 
make  him  a  betterman  of  business,  or  help  hi  min  a  profession,  as  the 
case  may  be.  A  few  hyacinth  bulbs  to  nurse,  a  fern-case  to  water, 
some  flowers  to  arrange,  will  give  a  feeling  of  home  even  to  a 
dingy  London  lodging ;  but  the  love  of  flowers,  like  many  other 
things,  must  be  learnt  in  childhood.  Tastes  are  not,  as  a  rule, 
exorbitantly  expensive ;  they  are  certainly  very  much  cheaper 
than  vices.  A  very  moderate  percentage  of  an  income  judiciously 
laid  out  will  soon  secure  an  excellent  library.  It  is  surprising 
how  small  a  sum  will  suffice  for  the  purchase  of  every  standard 
work  worth  having.  The  most  famous  private  libraries  cost  their 
owners  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  price  of  a  few  racehorses. 
Pictures  judiciously  selected  are  not  an  extravagance  to  those  who 
can  afford  them.  Any  collection  made  with  knowledge  and  love 
of  the  subject  is  almost  sure  to  be  worth  at  least  what  it  cost. 
The  time  it  occupied  in  collecting  is  in  many  instances  rescued 
from  being  employed  in  idleness  or  frivolity. 


used  to  disport  themselves  had  been  turned  into  cash  by  their 
owners  when  they  had  not  been  sent  to  the  butchers.  If  the  dancing 
gardens  and  salons  were  open  again,  the  clemi-monde  who  began  to 
crowd  back  to  them  were  dull  in  spirits  and  dingy  in  attire.  The 
theatres  hunted  up  old  pieces  in  their  repertories,  and  Feeries  that 
had  once  been  gorgeous  were  reproduced  with  faded  splendour. 
Some  famous  restaurants  had  put  up  their  shutters ;  the  cellars  of 
others  had  evidently  been  requisitioned  ;  the  kitchens  and  larders 
of  all  of  them  were  administered  on  a  more  frugal  system  than 
formerly.  The  hotels  which  had  once  been  most  popular  found  that 
they  must  tempt  customers,  and  the  Louvre,  among  others,  recon¬ 
sidered  its  scale  of  charges.  It  gave  a  better  table-d'hote  dinner  for 
a  smaller  price,  and  supplied  table  wine  at  discretion  that  any  one 
might  be  content  to  drink.  It  served  a  breakfast  at  a  fixed  price  that 
undersold  the  arrangements  a  la  carte  in  its  own  restaurant.  What 
with  these  prudent  concessions  to  circumstances,  and  what  with  the 
inevitable  attraction  whieh  Paris,  whatever  be  its  condition,  must  al¬ 
ways  exercise  upon  tourists,  the  Louvre  business  has  become  as  brisk 
as  ever  again,  and  we  sincerely  trust  it  may  continue  to  flourish. 
But  now,  when  we  hear  of  its  changing  hands,  is  the  time  to  offer  a 
word  of  warning  to  the  new  management.  Latterljq  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  the  hotel  has  made  a  practice  of  departing  from  its  legitimate 
line  of  business,  and  has  been  sacrificing  the  comfort  of  its  regular 
customers  for  the  sake  of  chance  patrons.  Its  public  rooms  are 
perpetually  being  let  for  private  entertainments.  You  arrive  from 
the  country  by  one  of  the  evening  trains,  looking  hopefully 
forward  to  a  quiet  supper  and  bed.  You  find  the  house  turned 
upside  down  for  a  ball  that  is  given  by  some  of  the  trade 
guilds,  or  in  celebration  of  some  magnificent  wedding  of  the  bour¬ 
geoisie.  The  courtyard  is  a  “  scene  of  fairy  enchantment.”  The 
grand  staircase  is  blazing  in  lights  and  flowers  ;  and  the  amateurs 
of  music  who  gather  on  its  landing-places  have  the  privilege  of 
listening  to  a  concert  gratis.  But  the  weary  traveller  resents  the 
absence  or  inattention  of  the  waiters,  draughted  oft'  for  exceptional 
duty ;  and  it  is  well  for  him  if  he  has  the  luck  to  be  provided 
writh  a  room  where  he  is  not  disturbed  by  the  sound  of  the  merry¬ 
making.  No  doubt  Joint  Stock  Companies  must  do  the  best  they 
can  for  themselves.  But  fair  consideration  for  their  regular 
customers  must  certainly  pay  best  in  the  end,  and  unless  they  can 
provide  separate  suites  of  sound-proof  rooms,  they  ought  to  erect  a 
succursale  where  they  might  encourage  these  exotic  entertainments 
1  as  a  distinct  branch  of  their  lucrative  business. 

Yret  in  common  gratitude  we  are  prepared  to  forgive  a  good 
deal  to  the  administrations  of  such  establishments  as  the  Louvre. 
We  remember  well  what  Paris  hotel  accommodation  used  to 
be  before  their  example  wrought  a  revolution.  There  were 
some  half-dozen  of  comfortable  establishments  to  be  sure,  where, 
if  you  did  not  mind  spending  money  freely,  you  had  no  great 
cause  to  complain.  But  in  tirese  establishments  even  money  did 
not  necessarily  buy  attention.  They  had  an  old  connexion  among 
the  aristocracy  and  millionaires,  and  their  principle  was  to 
j  give  the  preference  to  their  most  valued  patrons.  It  was  not 
every  gentleman,  travelling  with  a  wrife  and  family,  who  was  in¬ 
clined  to  commit  himself  to  the  occupation  of  a  grand  suite  of  apart¬ 
ments  in  the  front.  He  had  to  hold  it  at  an  exorbitant  charge 
on  the  chanee  of  the  arrival  or  non-arrival  of  some  illustrious 
stranger,  and  to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  chef  so  far  as  his 
table  was  concerned.  The  ordinary  bachelor  went  to  the  wall  of 
course,  however  well  filled  his  purse  might  be ;  and  if  he  were 
sensible,  he  learned  to  seek  quarters  elsewhere  where  he  could  be 
equally  uncomfortable  at  a  more  moderate  figure.  For  the  hotels  of 
the  French  capital  were  what  the  hotels  in  the  departments  mostly 
are  now — abodes  of  anything  rather  than  sweetness  and  light.  They 
were  situated  in  some  close  and  narrow  tkoroughiare,  for  the  best 
of  reasons — in  those  days  all  the  thoroughfares  in  Paris  were  close 
and  narrow.  House  had  been  added  to  house,  as  the  connexion 
went  on  developing.  A  succession  of  stifling  courts  had  come  to 
be  involved  in  labyrinths  of  rambling  architecture,  to  which  no 
one  had  the  clue  but  the  host  and  his  confidential  servants.  Parti¬ 
tions  had  been  pierced  promiscuously ;  chasms  between  floors  of 
different  elevations  had  been  bridged  over;  the  innumerable  little 
staircases  were  as  steep  as  the  companion  ladders  of  a  wall-sided 
steamer,  and  were  scented  in  a  way  that  recalled  sea-goiug  associ¬ 
ations.  Whether  you  did  not  come  to  signal  grief  over  brooms  and 
buckets  left  about  in  the  dark  passages  depended  on  the  habits  of 
the  house-maids,  or  rather  house-men.  And  there  was  no  burst  of 
light  to  dazzle  you  when,  leaving  the  outer  darkness  of  the  passages, 
you  opened  the  door  of  your  little  salon ;  although  its  shadowy 
recesses  might  be  resplendent  with  tarnished  gilding,  although 
cherubs  or  rosy  cupids  might  be  gambolling  among  faded  flowers 
in  the  ceiling,  and  a  masterpiece  of  ornamental  clockwork  might 
be  ticking  and  chiming  spasmodically  on  the  velvet-draped 
chimney-piece.  To  order  a  repast  in  rooms  like  these  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  issuing  invitations  to  all  the  blue  devils,  and  the  chances 
were  that  you  had  begim  the  day  in  anything  rather  than  a 
buoyant  frame  of  mind.  For  youhad  to  choose betweenshuttingyour 
bedroom  window  and  exposing  your  slumbering  form  to  the  critical 
animadversions  of  lodgers  over  the  way,  who  might  almost  have 
shaken  hands  with  you  from  their  windows.  Y  ou  had  to  intrigue 
for  a  bath  the  night  before,  and  resume  the  interrupted  negotia¬ 
tions  after  tolling  at  intervals  for  it  in  the  morning.  If  you  de¬ 
scended  to  the  public  breakfast-room  for  your  morning  meal,  you 
liad  the  choice  between  soles,  steaks,  and  chops,  or  cutlets,  filets  and 
Jilets  de  sole,  according  as  the  house  was  conducted  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  French  or  English  cookery ;  and  if  you  decided  to  escape 
from  its  monotony  and  launch  out  in  some  restaurant,  you  had  to 


OLD  AND  NEW  HOTELS  IN  PAEIS. 

WE  are  told  that  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre  has  changed 
hands,  and  that  the  price  of  the  goodwill  in  round  num¬ 
bers  was  rated  at  too.ooo /.  Although  the  hotel  has  found 

imitators  and  rivals  that  must  have  been  running  it  very  hard, 
thanks  to  decided  advantages  in  situation,  we  are  not  at  all 
sure  that  the  price  is  excessive.  The  Louvre  has  gone  through 
many  vicissitudes  since  it  first  threw  open  its  doors  to  delight  the 
travelling  public  with  the  sumptuousness  and  novel  convenience 
of  its  arrangements.  Perhaps  it  has  had  reason  to  regret  some 
want  of  forethought  in  its  original  projectors,  who  chose  to  in¬ 
vest  then-  money  in  a  site  which  has  been  becoming  less  and  less 
central.  The  centres  of  business  as  well  as  of  fashion  have  been 
shifting  westwards,  and  under  the  magnificent  auspices  of  M. 
Ilaussmann  and  his  Imperial  master  whole  quarters  of  mansions 
have  sprung  up  about  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  and  the  Faubourgs 
du  Houle  and  !St.  Honore.  In  common  with  all  other  establish¬ 
ments  of  the  kind,  the  Louvre  suffered  severely  during  the  two 
sieges  and  subsequently.  With  the  single  exception  of  “  The 
Chatham,”  we  believe  that  every  considerable  hotel  in  Paris  had 
been  turned  into  an  ambulance,  and  any  guest  who  lingered  in 
them  had  his  nerves  shaken  by  the  sight  of  perpetual  funerals,  and 
his  slumbers  broken  by  the  nailing  down  of  coffins.  Contagious 
and  infectious  diseases  had  been  far  more  fatal  than  sorties  and 
skirmishes,  and  even  after  the  ex-ambulances  had  been  purified, 
they  were  still  haunted  by  gloomy  associations,  and  their 
former  friends  shrank  from  returning  to  them.  Besides,  when 
the  first  outburst  of  curiosity  had  been  satisfied,  when  the 
more  enthusiastic  strangers  had  paid  their  visits  to  the  scenes 
made  notorious  by  crime  or  civil  bloodshed,  when  they  had 
inspected  the  devastation  in  Paris  and  its  purlieus  that  had  been 
wrought  by  shot,  shells,  and  petroleum,  the  influx  of  foreign 
tourists  was  checked.  The  gaiety  of  the  city  had  been  eclipsed, 
and  half  the  citizens  were  left  in  mourning.  There  was  no 
“  society,”  properly  so-called,  and  not  only  were  hospitable  houses 
closed  which  foreigners  used  to  frequent  when  they  came  to  Paris 
for  its  season,  but  the  social  dulness  re-acted  on  the  gay  externals 
that  used  to  make  it  so  attractive  to  the  million.  There  were 
hack-carriages  instead  of  showy  equipages  in  the  shady  alleys  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  and  the  broad  thoroughfare  of  the  Champs 
Elysees.  The  high-bred  horses  on  which  long-stirruped  equestrians 
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run  the  gauntlet  of  reproachful  eyes  in  the  bureau,  raised  in  mute 
indignation  from  over  the  pages  of  the  ledgers. 

The  establishment  of  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre  released  many 
a  grumbling  British  gentleman  from  this  state  of  comfortless 
slavery.  For  the  first  time  the  houseless  stranger  found  himself 
pretty  sure  of  a  comfortable  home  where  he  might  actually  be 
master  of  his  own  movements.  The  great  majority  of  some  seven 
hundred  lofty  rooms  looked  out  upon  airy  streets.  There  were 
spacious  windows,  opening  generally  upon  balconies.  The  rooms 
had  all  been  carefully  furnished  to  a  pattern,  with  something 
approaching  to  luxury,  on  a  tariff  regulated  according  to  their 
height  from  the  ground  and  their  outlook.  They  might  not  be 
positively  cheap,  but  you  felt  that  relatively  you  got  value  for 
your  money.  And  when  you  had  once  paid  for  your  room  and 
the  attendance,  you  need  do  nothing  more  for  the  good  of  the 
house.  You  put  a  key  in  your  pocket,  and  all  Paris  was  before 
you.  Yrou  might  breakfast  at  the  “  Trois  Freres  ” — the  “  Trois 
Freres”  was  still  in  existence  in  those  days — and  dine  at  the 
“  Rocher  du  Cancale”;  you  might  indulge  in  the  Bordeaux  of  the 
“  Caffi  Anglais,”  the  Sauternes  of  Bignon,  or  the  Burgundies  of  the 
“  Cafe  Voisin.”  Or  you  might  satisfy  nature  with  the  wholesome 
fare  of  some  crhnerie  round  the  corner,  or  partake  of  an  Apician 
banquet  at  a  couple  of  francs  over  the  colonnades  of  the  Palais 
Royal.  For  our  own  part  we  have  never  had  the  nerve  to  test  the 
enterprise  that  supplies  oysters  of  Marennes  and  pates  of  Perigordat 
something  like  the  price  of  potatoes  and  boiled  beef.  But  unques¬ 
tionably  the  real  enjoyment  of  Paris  consists  in  the  independence 
that  permits  you  to  try  everything  all  round,  down  to  the  mys¬ 
terious  matelottes  de  lapin  in  the  guinguettes  outside  the  barriers. 
Perhaps  the  pervading  sense  of  independence  was  occasionally 
carried  a  trifle  too  far  for  some  people’s  tastes  in  some  of  the  great 
new  hotels.  The  showiest  of  the  company  they  entertained  within 
their  gates  was  at  times  the  reverse  of  select.  The  management 
could  not  demand  certificates  of  moral  character  at  the  Bureau 
de  reception,  and  the  utmost  it  could  do  was  to  take  care 
that  appearances  were  scrupulously  respected.  Adventurers 
of  both '  sexes,  gentlemen  of  independent  fortune  and  morals, 
and  ladies  unattached,  found  a  novel  charm  in  establishments 
where  they  met  with  flights  of  birds  of  a  feather,  and  could 
find  congenial  acquaintances  who  helped  them  to  beguile  the 
time.  There  were  reading  and  lounging  rooms  where  they 
could  improve  the  acquaintances  that  had  arisen  out  of  chance 
vicinity  at  the  table-d'lwte,  and  there  were  weekly  dances  where 
the  only  voucher  demanded  was  a  certificate  of  occupation  in  the 
shape  of  a  reference  to  the  hotel  books.  But,  after  all,  such  ag¬ 
glomerations  of  society  all  the  world  over  must  be  more  or  less 
Broken  up  into  sets,  and  casual  visitors  to  these  grand  Parisian 
hotels  need  remark  nothing  whatever  of  the  flirtations  going  on 
around  them.  These  hotels  are  not  only  very  cheerful  places,  but, 
on  the  whole,  are  about  as  decorous  and.  respectable  as  any 
establishment  of  the  kind  can  hope  to  be.  It  is  certain  that, 
what  with  the  number  of  guests  they  collect  under  the  same 
roof,  the  careful  registers  they  keep,  and  the  luxuriously  covered 
courts  and  public  salons  which  imitate  the  most  taking  features  of 
the  clubs,  and  provide  an  agreeable  rendezvous  for  all  weathers, 
they  are  an  inestimable  blessing  to  bachelor  tourists.  When  we 
look  back  on  our  experience  in  the  makeshift  days  before  they 
came  into  being,  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  signs  of  their 
satisfactory  prosperity,  and  hope  that  their  shadows  may  never 
be  less. 


REVIEWS. 


RANDOLPH'S  WORKS.* 

FPIIOMAS  RANDOLPH  was  a  writer  of  remarkable  powers, 
-L  which,  although  he  died  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  he  already 
knew  how  to  use  with  the  best  effect.  He  was  born  in  the  same 
year  as  Waller,  but  Ben  Jonson  survived  him,  so  that  we  are  at 
some  loss  whether  to  class  him  with  the  “  giant  race  before  the 
Flood,”  or  with  those  who  reared  that  second  temple,  which, 
according  to  Dryden’s  confession,  was  so  very  unlike  the  first. 
Randolph  has  no  cause  to  fear  comparison  with  either.  The 
sustained  and  varied  power  with  which  he  writes,  and  the  absence 
of  dull  and  tedious  passages,  would  give  him  a  very  conspicuous 
place  among  the  former ;  whilst,  had  he  survived  the  Restoration, 
he  would  no  doubt  have  appeared  a  better  dramatist  than 
D’Avenant  or  Dryden,  and  as  good  a  poet  as  Waller  or  Denham. 
In  the  general  revival  of  all  that  is  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  in 
the  literature  of  his  period,  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  Mr.  Hazlitt, 
who  has  had  so  much  in  his  power  in  this  respect,  should  have 
reserved  one  of  whom  he  has  so  high  an  opinion  to  be  the  very 
last  on  whom  he  bestows  the  honour  of  a  reprint.  “  His  writings,” 
he  says,  “  must  be  allowed  to  hold  a  far  higher  place  in  our  litera¬ 
ture  than  those  of  Browne  and  Carew,”  whom  he  long  ago  gave 
to  us  in  all  the  majesty  of  quarto  and  half-Roxburgh  ;  while  others, 
equally  his  inferiors,  have  been  presented  to  us  in  more  attractive 
forms  than  the  dumpy  and  disproportioned  duodecimo  which  is 
now  before  us.  This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  pages  of  an 
indefatigable  little  contemporary  inform  us  that  so  long  as  eight 

*  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works  of  Thomas  Randolph,  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Now  First  Collected  and  Edited  from  the  Early  Copies  and 
from  MSS.,  with  some  Account  of  the  Author  and  Occasional  Notes,  by 
W.  Carew  Hazlitt.  London :  Reeves  &  Turner.  1875. 


years  ago  Randolph  was  fully  before  him,  and  he  had  rendered 
himself  so  fully  master  of  his  subject  as  to  make  him  feel  justified 
in  calling  Charles  Knight’s  English  Cyclopcedia  of  Biography 
“  that  most  egregious  book,”  of  which  for  his  sins  he  had  been  the 
infelix  emptor.  This  apparent  mastership  of  the  subject  led  us  to 
hope  that  the  “  some  account  of  the  author”  would  contain 
a  few  new  facts  about  one  in  whom  the  world  feels  interest ; 
but,  alas !  he  is  reduced  to  kill  him  off  summarily  in.  the 
third  page,  and  the  only  two  incidents  of  which  we  know  anything 
certain  are  dismissed  in  the  most  curt  and  unsatisfactory  fashion. 
In  the  text  we  are  told  that  “  at  some  festive  gathering,  a  fray 
arose,  in  which  the  poet  lost  one  of  his  fingers  ” ;  and  in  a  note  we 
find  that  “  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his  poems  that 
latterly  he  was  marked  by  the  small-pox.”  In  the  absence  of 
everything  else  in  the  way  of  information,  we  think  Mr.  Hazlitt 
might  have  told  us  that  it  was  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand 
which  was  lost,  and  that  the  fray  took  place  in  London.  He  might 
also  have  mentioned,  as  an  attack  of  small-pox  was  then  a  most 
serious  matter,  that  the  poem  in  which  Randolph  says  that 

>  My  physiognomy  two  years  ago 

By  the  small-pox  was  marred, 

must  have  been  written  after  1628,  as  it  refers  to  the  death  of  Dr. 
Lamb,  the  wretched  impostor,  who  was  hunted  down  that  year  by 
the  populace  of  London.  The  only  other  point  to  be  noted  in  the 
“  some  account  ”  is  that  Mr.  Hazlitt  is  led  to  state  that  “  we  do 
not  believe  that  of  Jonson,  and  the  circle  by  which  that  poet  was 
surrounded,  Randolph  ever  knew  actually  much.”  This  he  rests 
upon  an  anecdote  (Hazlitt’s  Neiv  London  Jest  Boole,  1871,  p.  338), 
which,  if  it  be  an  authority  at  all,  may  be  quoted  just  as  well  one 
way  as  the  other.  Our  own  belief  is  that  in  his  later  days  few 
stood  higher  in  Jonson’s  esteem,  or  were  more  familiarly  intimate 
with  him  than  Randolph,  who,  the  keen-witted  veteran  could  not 
help  seeing,  was  the  ablest  man  living  among  those  whom  he  had 
“  sealed  of  the  tribe  of  Ben.”  There  is  also  something  delight¬ 
fully  enthusiastic  in  the  affectionate  veneration  with  which  the 
neophyte  returned  the  regard  of  the  laurelled  patriarch 

I  am  akin  to  heroes  being  thine,  : 

And  part  of  my  alliance  is  divine. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  do  not  think  much  of  the  mode  in 
which  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  discharged  the  duties  of  a  biographer,  while 
those  of  an  editor  are  performed  in  a  still  more  perfunctory 
manner.  It  is  true  that  he  only  promises  to  furnish  “  occasional 
notes,”  but  what  is  the  meaning  of  such  a  phrase  when  applied  to 
an  editor  ?  Had  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  come  across  marginal 
scribblings  of  Coleridge,  or  Scott,  or  Lamb,  the  meaning  of  the 
■word  “  occasional  ”  would  have  been  perfectly  intelligible ;  but  as  a 
description  of  what  Mr.  Carlyle  delights  to  call  a  “competent 
editor’s  ”  labours,  it  is  surely  the  very  last  term  that  ought  to  have 
been  employed.  Nevertheless  we  are  afraid  that  it  is  the  only 
description  which  would  give  an  idea  of  what  Mr.  Hazlitt  has 
really  done.  His  notes  are  simply  the  jottings  down  of  a  man  who 
was  lying  on  his  back  reading,  and  not  at  all  those  of  an  editor 
whose  heart  was  engaged  in  securing  the  correctness  of  his  author’s 
text,  and  clearing  up  doubtful  points  in  his  meaning. 

Let  us  begin  with  his  “  conjectural  emendations,”  in  which 
the  poco-eurante  vein  comes  out  very  plainly.  At  p.  1 12  the  old 
copies  print: — 

I’ll  not  be  ungrateful. 

It  lies  in  you  to  turn  these  silver  hairs 
To  a  fresh  black  again,  and  by  one  favour 
Cut  forty  years  away  from  the  gray  sum.” 

Here  Mr.  Hazlitt  thinks  it  necessary  to  change  gray  to  great . 
Again,  at  p.  199,  when  the  one  speaker  is  labouring  to  get  the  other 
to  share  with  him  in  his  groundless  fears,  the  old  copies  of  the 
Muses' Looking  Glass  read : — 

Aphobus.  What  can  there  be 

That  I  should  fear  ?  The  gods  ?  If  they  be  good, 

’Tis  sin  to  fear  them  ;  if  not  good,  no  gods  ; 

And  then  let  them  fear  me.  Or,  are  they  devils, 

That  must  affright  me  ? 

Will  it  be  believed  that  Mr.  Hazlitt,  without  the  slightest  autho¬ 
rity,  changes  the  last  half  line  into  “  That  most  affright  ye  ”  ?  At 
p.  219  in  the  same  play  the  old  copy  reads,  in  speaking  of  the 
foundation  of  a  new  library : — 

I  will  put  down  Bodley’s  and  the  Vatican  ; 

of  which  the  meaning  one  would  think  is  sufficiently  clear,  but  not 
to  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Hazlitt,  who  changes  Bodley's  to  Bodley, 
and  calls  attention  to  his  discrimination  in  a  note.  At  p.  312  of 
Amyntas  the  old  copies  have : — 

’Tis  against  her  commands 
Whose  every ,  breath  has  power  to  stay  our  hands. 

Here  “  every  breath  ”  of  course  means  “  lightest  word,”  but  this 
does  not  satisfy  the  editor,  who  prints  “  very  breath,”  which  is 
comparatively  without  meaning  at  all.  At  p.  332  of  tbe  same  play 
the  old  copies  read : — 

Sure  Esculapius 

Revisits  earth  again,  and  in  this  shape 
Deals  health  among  us  !  I  before  was  nothing 
But  brute  and  beast. 

It  was  surely  unnecessary  to  change  this  into  “a  brute  beast,” 
which,  to  our  apprehension  at  least,  weakens  the  effect.  At 
p.  337  of  the  same  play  we  find  in  the  old  copies : — 

Damon.  Would  I  had  met  this  morning 

Infectious  vapours,  nursing  plagues,  not  thee. 
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Mr.  Ilazlitt  changes  “  nursing  plagues  ”  into  “  cursing  plagues,” 
with  an  effect  that  is  almost  ludicrous,  as  it  can  only  mean  that  the 
vapours  were  cursing  the  plagues.  But  a  still  more  amusing  instance 
of  one  of  these  happy-go-lucky  “  occasional  ”  emendations  occurs 
at  p.  536,  where  Randolph  speaks  of  an 

Inns-of-Court  man,  that  hath  pone 
To  buy  ail  Ovid  with  a  Littleton. 

Here  Mr.  Ilazlitt  changes  “  bug  an  Ovid  ”  into  “  bind  an  Ovid 
with  a  Littleton,”  and  justifies  this  extraordinary  effort  of  critical 
acumen  by  quoting  a  case  within  his  knowledge  of  “  a  book- 
collector  in  the  country  meeting  with  a  copy  of  Sliakspeare’s 
Lticrece  quarto,  1594,  bound  up  in  a  volume  with  some  law- 
tracts.” 

In  cases  where  this  occasional  editor's  ear  alone  is  concerned  he 
is  equally  infelicitous.  At  p.  485,  in  a  passage  which  has  evidently 
something  wrong  about  it : — 

Porn.  How  comes  it  that  you  dare  with  impudence 
Deny  the  priests  their  titles  r 

Dullpate.  Oh,  easily,  Sir.  A  learned  antiquary 
That  has  searched  [in] 

The  breech  of  Saturn  for  antiquities,  &c. 

Here  the  editor  thinks  he  has  most  ingeniously  set  all  to  rights 
by  the  insertion  of  the  little  word  in  hooks  !  How  did  he  miss 
seeing  that  the  whole  confusion  arose  from  printing  five  lines  as 
if  they  were  six : — 

Pope.  How  conies  it  that  you  dare  with  impudence 
Deny  the  priests  their  titles  ? 

Dullpate.  Oh,  easily,  Sir. 

A  learned  antiquary  that  has  search’d 
The  breech  of  Saturn  for  antiquities,  &c. 

As  a  final  example  of  Mr.  Ilazlitt’s  efforts  in  this  direction,  we 
must  point  out  his  treatment  of  one  of  Randolph's  best  pieces, 
“  An  Answer  to  Master  Ben  Jonson's  Ode,  to  persuade  him  not  to 
leave  the  Stage.”  The  original  ode,  both  from  its  intrinsic  merits 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  produced,  possesses 
great  interest  still,  and  attracted  particular  attention  from  Jonson’s 
contemporaries.  The  metre  appears  to  have  been  an  iuveution  of 
Ben’s  own,  and  has  something  about  it  which  attracted  Southey, 
and  makes  it  hang  upon  the  memory  in  a  manner  not  usual  with 
strange  metres.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following  stanza,  which 
has  always  appeared  to  us  full  of  touching  dignity  : — ■ 

Leave  things  so  prostitute. 

And  take  the  Alcaic  lute  ; 

Or  thine  own  Horace,  or  Aijicreon’s  lyre  : 

Warm  thee  by  Pindar’s  fire : 

And  though  thy  nerves  be  shrunk,  and  blood  be  cold 
Ero  I'ears  have  made  thee  old, 

Strike  that  disdainful  heat, 

Throughout  to  their  defeat, 

As  curious  fools,  and  envious  of  thy  strain. 

May,  blushing,  swear  no  palsy’s  in  thy  brain. 

This  was  answered  by  Randolph,  as  we  think  very  happily  : — • 

Why  should  the  Scene  be  mute 
’Cause  thou  canst  touch  a  lute  ; 

And  string  thy  Horace  ?  Let  each  Muse  of  Nine 
Claim  thee  and  say  thou  art  mine,  &c.,  &c. 

Of  these  four  lines  Mr.  Ilazlitt  makes  a  sad  mess.  The  scene 
means  the  stage,  which  Jonson  was  abjuring,  and  the  editor 
therefore  prints  it  with  a  little  s.  lie  was  abjuring  it  because  he 
found  the  pursuit  of  the  lyric  muse  more  easy,  more  appreciated, 
and  more  profitable,  and  the  editor  therefore  changes  the  ’came  of 
the  poet  into  while.  Lastly,  the  reader  will  notice  that  the  fourth 
line  must  consist  of  six  syllables,  but  Mr.  Ilazlitt  not  perceiving 
this,  and  his  peculiar  ear  failing  to  tell  him  that  thou  art  is  thou  'rt, 
prints  the  line — 

Claim  thee  and  say  [that]  thou  art  mine. 

In  his  introductory  note  to  the  ode  we  are  told  that  the  drama 
whose  ill  success  provoked  Jonson  to  the  abjuration  was  “  The 
New  Tune,  or  the  Light  Heart.  8vo.  1631.  See  Ilazlitt’s  edition 
of  Carew,  pp.  84-5,”  where,  however,  we  are  glad  to  find  the  play 
called  by  its  right  name  of  “  The  New  Inne.” 

We  agree  with  Campbell  that  the  Muses'  Looking  Glass  is  on 
the  whole  Randolph's  best  performance,  his  wit  and  humour  being 
particularly  conspicuous  in  the  Puritan  characters  whom  he  sup¬ 
poses  to  be  the  spectators  of  his  scenes.  We  were  therefore  a  little 
excited  when  we  read  in  Mr.  Ilazlitt’s  introduction  that  he  had 
discovered  that  the  piece  was  “  a  sort  of  translation  or  adaptation 
by  Randolph  from  a  prose — and  prosy — original.”  But  what  is  his 
authority  for  this  damaging  assertion  ?  Merety  a  copy  of  verses 
addressed  by  Sir  Aston  Cokain  “  To  my  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
Randolph,  on  his  play  called  the  Entertainment,  printed  by  the 
name  of  the  ‘  Muses’  Looking  Glass.’  ”  The  lines  on  which  he 
relies  are — 

In  the  pure  Thespian  spring  thou  hast  refined 
Those  harsh  rude  rules  thy  author  hath  designed  ; 

And  made  those  precepts  which  he  did  rehearse 
In  heavy  prose  to  run  in  nimble  verse. — P.  177. 

Now  Sir  Aston  Cokain  was  not  the  wisest  man  of  the  many 
hundred  on  whom  King  James  laid  his  sword,  but  he  happened  to 
have  read  the  play  about  which  he  was  writing,  and  remembered 
that  Randolph  himself  had  said  (p.  194): — 

His  desire  was  in  single  scenes  to  show 
IIow  comedy  presents  each  single  vice 
Ridiculous  ;  whose  number,  as  their  character, 
lie  borrows  from  the  man  to  whom  he  owes 
ALL  the  poor  skill  he  has ,  great  Aristotle. 


So  that  the  mighty  Stagyrite  was  the  author  from  whomhe  stole,  and 
that  great  critical  work,  The  Poetics,  we  suppose,  the  “  prose — and 
prosy — original.” 

We  can  imagine  no  system  more  entirely  unsuited  to  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  an  old  author  than  this  of  “  occasional  annotation,”  and 
of  this  we  must  find  room  for  two  or  three  instances.  There  can 
be  no  dispute  that,  if  a  word  or  a  phrase  requires  explanation, 
the  proper  place  for  giving  it  is  on  its  first  occurrence.  But  here, 
when,  at  p.388,  one  of  the  characters  says,  “  Therefore  I  repaired 
to  Delphos  to  ask  counsel  of  Apollo,  because  I  saw  myself  almost 
arrived  at  Gravesend,”  we  have  no  note  ;  but  when  the  same  joke 
occurs  eighty  pages  further  on,  we  are  carefully  informed  that  “  a 
play  011  the  name  of  the  place  ”  is  intended.  In  the  same  way,  at 
p.  404  we  are  supposed  to  know  all  about  the  fat  Archbishop  of 
iSpalatro,  while  at  p.  483  we  are  informed  that  his  name  was 
Marcus  Antonius  de  llominis,  and  that  he  “was  patronized  by 
James  I.”  The  places  where  explanation  is  required  and  none 
given  are  really  innumerable.  Taking  the  first  that  present  them¬ 
selves  at  a  single  opening  (pp.  40-41),  why  are  we  not  told  that 
“  Whist,  Tom,  it  is  dangerous  untrussing  the  time,'’  is  an  allusion 
to  the  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt  of  George  Wither,  the  publication 
of  which  made  so  great  a  sensation  ?  And  why  is  there  no  note 
to  the  lines — 

I  will  not  let  you  run  so  much  o’  (he  score  ; 

Poor  Duck-lane  brain,  trust  me,  I’ll  trust  no  more  ; 

where  the  poet  partly  refers  to  Skelton,  who  lived  in  that  lane, 
and  partly  to  the  trashy  literature  retailed  there  P  We  might  have 
been  reminded  too  that,  on  the  10th  April,  1668,  Mr.  Pepys 
pithily  records “  To  Duck  Lane,  and  there  kissed  bookseller's 
wife,  and  bought  Legend.”  But  Mr.  Ilazlitt  can  have  no  care  for 
old  London  localities,  or  else  he  would  not  have  i'ailed  to  call 
attention  to  two  interesting  references  to  the  classic  Grub  Street, 
which  appears  to  have  been  as  famous  in  the  first  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  bows  and 
arrow's  as  it  afterwards  became  for  productions  of  a  different 
description.  Sometimes  words  are  explained  of  which  every  one 
knows  the  meaning,  as  the  University  term  “  exhibition,”  which  is 
much  better  defined  in  Johnson’s  Dictionary.  People  too  in  1875 
have  begun  to  be  familiar  with  the  sight  of  “  caviare,”  and  will 
not  be  inclined  to  lay  out  seven  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  six¬ 
pence's  suggested  in  the  following  note: — “See  note  to  The 
Ordinary  in  Ilaylitt's  [sic]  Dodsley,  xii.,”  no  page  being  given. 

|  This  name  occurs  so  frequently  that  we  do  not  wonder  at  the 
printer’s  becoming  bewildered  as  to  the  spelling  of  it,  but  it  will 
present  itself  to  many  under  a  new  aspect  at  p.  471,  where  the 
editor  would  appear  to  have  prosecuted  some  well-known  offender. 
Randolph’s  line  is  : — 

And  she  will  look  worse  than  Gamaliel  Ratsey ; 
to  which  the  occasional  annotator  appends  “  a  very  curious  allu¬ 
sion  to  this  Northamptonshire  highwayman.  See  Hazlitt  v.  Ratsey." 
This,  however,  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  author,  which  is  only  a 
recommendation  to  the  reader  to  purchase  W.  0.  Hazlitt's 
Bibliography  of  Old  English  Literature,  where,  sub  voce  Ratsey,  he 
shall  see  what  he  shall  see,  and  which  could  easily  have  been 
given  in  a  couple  of  lines.  We  could  go  on  multiplying  these 
instances,  and  are  sorely  tempted  to  do  so,  but  must  content  our¬ 
selves  by  asking  the  editor  where  he  discovered  that  days  were 
daggers  (p.  225).  We  had  always  thought  that  a  dag  was  the 
largest  kind  of  horse-pistol,  almost  approaching  a  carbine.  Is  he 
quite  certain  that  the  word  “devil”  was  “  a  term  which  Webster's 
celebrated  drama  so  called,  printed  in  1612,  brought  into 
fashion”?  And  does  he  not  think  it  just  possible  that  readers  of 
old  dramatists  might  recognize  the  words  “  Do  not,  live  hare,  pull 
the  dead  lion's  beard  ”  as  an  old  acquaintance  without  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  note — “A  proverb.  See  Hazlitt's  Proverbs,  1869, 
p.  153  ”  ?  We  are  told  the  same  of  “  God  sent  us  meat,  the  devil 
cooks,”  but  not  one  word  is  given  to  “  Bate  me  an  ace,  quoth 
Bolton,”  which  really  requires  a  note,  the  materials  for  which  are 
at  hand. 

But  the  most  serious  charge  we  have  to  make  against  Mr. 
Ilazlitt  still  remains.  The  principal  feature  of  his  edition  is  the 
insertion  of  a  new  play  in  five  acts,  called  Hay  for  Honesty ! 
Down  with  Knavery !  which  was  printed  in  1651  in  a  separate 
form,  but  deliberately  rejected  by  the  editor  of  Randolph's  works 
in  1652,  1664,  and  1668,  whom  we  know  to  have  been  his  brother 
Robert,  no  bad  versifier  himself,  and  full  of  respect  for  Thomas 
Randolph’s  talents,  and  who,  as  Mr.  Hazlitt  himself  tells  ns 
(p.  500),  was  the  poet's  “  literary  executor.”  There  is  something 
therefore  very  suspicious  in  the  first  look  of  this  comedy,  and  Mr. 
Ilazlitt  must  have  begun  to  think  so,  when  in  his  introductory 
notice  he  hints  a  doubt  that  it  must  “  either  have  been  left  in  an 
incomplete  state  or  to  have  received  additional  touches  from  the 
editor,”  a  sentence  which  is  anything  but  dear  to  an  ordinary 
English  reader.  The  either  and  the  or  to  are  particularly  hazy.  In 
the  body  of  the  play  too  he  takes  five  “  occasions  ”  to  stop  and  to 
point  out  that  the  mention  of  Gregory  Brandon,  the  hangman 
(p.  412),  must  have  been  an  “  augmentation,”  as  he  did  not  hold 
the  appointment  in  1635  ;  that, at  p.  418, the  allusion  to  “royalists 
living  under  the  sequestration  planet  ”  is  another  passage  which  for 
the  same  reason  “  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  interpolated  ”  ; 
that, at  p.423,  the  question  “  Does  not  sheknowwe  are  all  Levellers, 
there’s  no  nobility  now  ?  ”  points  to  the  same  conclusion ;  that, 
at  p.  447,  an  allusion  to  “  the  ’mittees  too  ”  must  be  “  another 
augmentation  ” ;  and,  at  p.  440,  the  statement  that  “  first  we  made 
him  a  dipper,  we  ducked  him  overhead  and  ears  in  water,  and  then 
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we  made  Mm  anabaptist,”  is  another  augmentation,  “  as  the 
Anabaptist  controversy  made  no  great  stir  till  after  the  poet's 
death.”  Now  the  poet’s  death  took  place  in  1635  (we  must  ask 
the  reader  particularly  to  remember  the  date),  and  in  1620  and 
1625  the  god  of  Randolph’s  idolatry,  Ben  Jonson,  had  made  con¬ 
spicuous  characters  out  of  these  Dippers  or  Doppers  both  in  the 
New  World  in  the  Moon  and  The  Staple  of  News.  The  first  four 
points  we  cheerfully  give  up  to  Mr.  Hazlitt ;  but  who  but  an  “  occa¬ 
sional  ”  annotator  would  have  selected  them  as  alone  worthy  of 
notice,  when  we  find  frequent  direct  references  to  the  Committee  at 
Goldsmiths’  Hall,  which  did  not  begin  sitting  till  1642;  to  the 
battle  of  Marston  Moor,  fought  in  1644;  to  Pope  Innocent,  who 
obtained  the  tiara  in  the  same  year ;  to  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westminster  which  sat  from  1643  to  1647  ;  to  Montrose’s  doings 
and  to  Hopton’s;  to  the  siege  of  Bristol,  1645  ;  to  the  storming  of 
Basing-house,  1646;  to  the  punishment  of  Prynne  and  Burton, 
1637  ;  to  the  King’s  death,  1649  ;  and  to  Rupert’s  ships  at  Lisbon, 
1649  ?  Besides  all  these,  the  idea  of  sequestering  Royalists’  estates 
pervades  the  play  from  end  to  end.  We  do  not  think  it  creditable 
■even  to  an  “  occasional  ”  annotator  to  have  allowed  all  these,  and 
scores  more,  to  have  escaped  him,  while  he  finds  leisure  to  inform 
ns  (p.  577),  that  “  Charles  II.  was  born  on  the  29th  of  May,  1630. 
A  very  pretty  May-flower  1  ”  This  piece  of  jocularity,  it  is  fair 
to  suppose,  is  his  own,  and  he  deserves  credit  for  not  appending 
Hazlitt’s  New  English  Jest  Book,  MS.” 


TROUBLES  OP  OUR  CATHOLIC  FOREFATHERS. * 

WE  noticed  three  years  ago  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  as 
also  Father  Gerard’s  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Blot, 
■edited  by  the  same  hand.  A  previous  contribution  to  the  record 
■of  Elizabethan  persecutions  appeared  some  years  earlier  from  the 
pen  of  a  learned  and  liberal-minded  English  Roman  Catholic, 
in  Mr.  Simpson’s  Life  of  Edmund  Campion ,  which  was  also  re¬ 
viewed  (July  27,  1867)  in  our  columns.  The  sufferings  of 
“  our  Catholic  forefathers  ”  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  lie 
■on  one  of  those  bypaths  of  history  which  for  obvious  reasons 
English  historians  have  not  been  very  apt  to  pursue,  nor  have 
their  comments  always  been  accurate  or  just  when  they  have 
touched  on  the  subject.  Subsequent  events  conspired  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  “  Bloody  Mary  ”  and  her  Protestant  victims,  and 
the  current  tradition  of  horror  has  received  a  fresh  impetus 
from  the  latest  work  of  the  Laureate.  Yet  all  impartial  students 
•of  history  must  be  well  aware  that  the  popular  English  view  is  at 
best  a  very  one-sided  one.  It  had  come  to  be  almost  or  entirely 
forgotten  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  others  who  were 
hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn,  after  the  barbarous  fashion 
of  the  age,  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  Marian  martyrs  at 
Smithfield.  And  if  some  political  pretest  was  usually  put  for¬ 
ward  for  their  execution,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
practice  of  their  religion,  even  in  private,  was  in  itself  a  capital 
■offence,  apart  from  any  other  overt  act  against  the  laws ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  late  Dr.  Maitland  has  clearly  shown  how  large 
a  proportion  of  the  sufferers  in  Mary’s  reign  were  unquestionably 
open  to  the  charge  of  treason  against  the  existing  Government. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  quite  correct  to  say  that  English 
Roman  Catholics  were,  as  a  rule,  more  loyal  subjects  to  the 
Protestant  sovereign  who  persecuted  them  to  the  death  than 
English  Protestants  had  been  under  the  detested  rule  of  Mary 
.and  Philip  ;  though  it  is  of  course  another  question  how  far  their 
loyalty  was  consistent  with  the  wishes  and  directions  of  the  Pope. 
But  if  the  persecution  under  Elizabeth  was  to  the  full  as  cruel  and 
as  unjustifiable  as  the  persecution  under  Mary,  it  was  far  more 
plausible  and  politic.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  as  a  high  Roman 
Catholic  authority  has  observed,  that  Mary  and  her  counsellors  are 
responsible  for  the  origin  of  that  intense  hatred  of  everything  called 
Popery  which  has  for  the  last  three  centuries  shown  itself  stronger 
and  deeper  in  England  than  in  any  other  nation.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  certain  that  the  suicidal  policy  of  Paul  IV.  and  his 
successors,  their  repeated  excommunications  of  Elizabeth  and  pro¬ 
hibition  of  even  the  most  modified  oath  of  allegiance,  not  to  speak 
•of  the  theory  of  tyrannicide  maintained  by  many  contemporary 
Jesuit  divines,  mainly  occasioned,  though  it  did  not  justify, 
the  intolerance  of  the  English  Government  towards  “  Popish 
recusants.”  So  bitterly  did.  Urban  VIII.  feel  this  in  the  next 
■century,  that  he  said  his  predecessors  had  lost  England  to  the 
faith.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Simpson’s  biography  that  the  Jesuit 
Campion  might  have  saved  his  life  by  abjuring  the  deposing  power, 
in  which  he  did  not  himself  believe,  but  which  he  could  not  dis- 
■claim  without  disobedience  to  Papal  authority.  Our  sympathy 
with  the  sufferers  for  religion  under  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  need 
not  be  diminished  by  the  knowledge  that  their  suffering's  were  in 
great  measure  due  to  the  unwisdom — to  use  no  harsher  term — of 
their  spiritual  rulers ;  but  the  fact  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
reading  such  narratives  as  that  of  Mr.  Morris.  We  feel  no  doubt, 
indeed,  as  we  have  already  observed,  that  the  English  Roman  Catho¬ 
lics  as  a  body  were  loyal  and  patriotic,  and  that  the  most  merciful 
would  have  been  also  the  justest  and  most  expedient  method  of 
treating  them.  But  this  was  not  always  equally  evident  at  the 
time,  and  there  is  more  to  be  said  in  excuse  for  the  severities  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  harassing  and  even  revolting  as  the 
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details  often  are,  than  writers  like  Mr.  Morris,  whose  good  service 
in  bringing  the  circumstances  vividly  before  our  notice  we  readily 
aclmowledge,  are  willing  to  admit. 

This  second  volume  of  the  series  is  not,  like  the  former  one,  a 
miscellany  of  several  short  biographies.  It  contains  two  indepen¬ 
dent  and  continuous  narratives.  The  first  is  a  Life  of  Father 
Weston,  S.  J.,  who  passed  generally  by  the  name  of  Edmonds,  told 
mostly  in  his  own  words,  but  supplemented  by  some  additional 
chapters  and  parts  of  chapters  from  the  pen  of  the  editor.  This  is 
followed  by  “  The  Fall  of  Anthony  Tyrrell,”  a  secular  priest  who 
abjured  his  faith,  at  first  secretly,  and  acted  for  some  time  as  a 
spy  in  the  service  of  Elizabeth’s  Government,  described  at  length 
in  his  own  “  lamentable  confession,”  which  was  prepared  for  the 
press  by  the  famous  Father  Persons,  but  is  now  for  the  first  time 
published.  The  two  biographies  are  quite  distinct,  but  they  serve 
to  illustrate  one  another,  as  the  two  men  were  in  England  at  the 
same  time,  and  occasionally  came  into  contact.  Unlike  Campion, 
neither  of  them  were  converts,  though  both  studied  at  the  English 
Universities.  Weston,  who  was  born  in  1559,  was  at  Oxford  as  a 
youth.  Tie  left,  however,  immediately  on  taking  his  B.A.  degree, 
about  1570,  and  went  first  to  Paris  and  thence  to  Douay,  proceeding 
in  1575  to  Rome,  where  he  at  once  joined  the  Jesuit  Society ;  but  he 
was  first  sent  into  Spain,  and  it  was  not  till  nine  years  later  that 
his  superiors  placed  him  on  the  English  mission.  Ilis  autobiography 
was  written  some  thirty  years  afterwards  by  command  of  the 
General  of  the  Order ;  no  doubt  with  the  help  of  copious  notes, 
for  it  abounds  in  vivid  sketches  and  minute  details  of  the  scenes 
and  events  of  his  long  captivity.  Mr.  Morris  has  done  wisely  in 
printing  it  entire  ;  but  it  is  confused  and  prolix  in  parts,  and  the 
long  parentheses  inserted  by  the  editor  in  order  to  throw  light  on 
the  general  condition  of  the  Catholics  at  the  time,  though  contain¬ 
ing  much  interesting  matter,  make  it  rather  troublesome  to  follow 
the  thread  of  the  narrative.  It  seems  that  when  Father  Weston 
came  to  England,  the  prisons  were  full  of  Seminary  priests,  as  they 
were  called.  In  the  Marshalsea  alone  there  were  thirty,  and  in  the 
same  year  no  less  than  seventy-two  were  sent  into  exile,  from 
whence  however  most  of  them  gradually  found  their  way  back 
into  England,  of  course  at  the  peril  of  their  lives.  Weston  him¬ 
self  was  arrested,  after  two  years  of  wonderful  adventures  and 
hairbreadth  escapes,  which  he  has  minutely  recorded,  partly  through 
information  supplied  to  Walsingham  by  his  renegade  co-religionist, 
Anthony  Tyrrell,  on  the  charge  of  complicity  with  the  Babington 
plot,  from  which  he  entirely  cleared  himself ;  but  the  fact  of  his 
priesthood  was  sufficient  ground  for  detaining  him  in  prison,  and 
for  some  time  he  was  in  constant  expectation  of  death.  We  may 
smile  at  his  simplicity,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  his  good 
faith — though  the  statement  will  sound  strangely  in  the  ears  of 
those  who  knew  more  than  he  could  of  the  history  of  Jesuitism — 
when  he  pleads  in  his  defence  “  that  pious  principle  of  our  insti¬ 
tute  which  requires  us  only  to  interfere  in  such  business  and 
matters  as  may  concern  religion,  withholding  ourselves  from  political 
affairs.'”  He  is  no  doubt  equally  sincere  in  his  protestations  of 
personal  loyalty  to  his  Sovereign,  and  his  disbelief  of  any  further 
desigu  being  entertained  b}r  the  conspirators  than  the  release  of  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  “  not  indeed  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  as  the  heretics 
declare  falsely.”  The  question  as  to  how  far  Mary  Stuart  was  her¬ 
self  cognisant  of  this  part  of  Babington’s  scheme,  like  so  many 
other  points  in  the  conduct  of  that  unfortunate  Princess,  is  still,  and 
will  perhaps  always  remain,  in  dispute.  But  here  the  testimony  of 
the  latest,  who  is  also  one  of  the  most  impartial  of  historians,  is 
unfavourable  to  her.  Ranke,  in  his  recently  published  History  of 
England,  pronounces  his  deliberate  j  udgment  that  in  her  letters  to 
Babington  “  Mary  betrays  knowledge  of  the  plot  against  Elizabeth’s 
life,  and  there  is  not  a  word  against  it,  but  rather  an  approbation, 
though  indirect.”  Weston  was  in  prison  altogether  for  seventeen 
years,  first  in  the  Clink,  then  for  eleven  years  in  WTisbech  Castle 
near  Cambridge,  where  the  priests  seem  to  have  been  kept  in  a 
kind  of  libera  custodia,  then  for  four  years  and  a  half  in  the  Tower, 
till  he  was  finally  liberated,  and  sent  out  of  England  011  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  James  1.  in  1603,  when  a  royal  pardon  was  proclaimed. 
He  died  twelve  years  later  at  Valladolid.  The  Spanish  Father  who 
preached  his  funeral  sermon  told  what  Mr.  Morris  calls  “  a  capital 
story  ”  in  illustration  of  his  loyalty : — 

lie  said  that  in  the  midst  of  an  exorcism  Father  Weston  was  asked  by 
a  devil  for  leave  to  enter  into  Queen  Elizabeth.  “No,”  said  Father 
W  eston,  “  she  is  my  Queen,  though  she  is  not  of  my  religion.  I  would  do 
her  a  service,  but  I  wish  her  no  harm.”  “Well,  then,”  the  devil  asked, 

“  may  I  come  into  you  ?  ”  “  As  God  pleases,”  the  Father  replied.  “  I 

had  as  soon  go  into  a  holy  water  pot,”  said  the  devil. 

We  must  leave  our  readers  to  examine  the  details  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  for  themselves ;  but  one  or  two  curious  points  may  be  noted 
here  as  to  the  customs  and  feelings  of  the  English  Roman  Catholics 
at  the  time.  Their  intense  horror  of  attending  the  Anglican  service 
or  sermons,  which  had  been  done  without  scruple  during  the 
earlier  years  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  is  amusingly  exemplified  in 
several  stories.  A  certain  Father  Bosgrave,  a  Jesuit,  who  on  his 
first  apprehension,  when  asked  if  he  would  go  to  church,  told  the 
Bishop  of  London  he  “knew  no  cause  to  the  contrary,”  found  he 
had  greatly  scandalized  his  co-religionists,  to  whom  he  explained 
that  he  had  offered  to  go  to  church  as  he  should  go  to  the  Jews’ 
synagogue  in  Germany  or  the  Turkish  mosque  at  Constantinople, 
“to  hear  their  lolly  and  refute  the  same.”  But  on  their  replying 
that  in  England  this  was  ordered  by  public  authority  “as  an  act 
of  religion,”  he  resolved  to  write  to  the  Bishop  and  recall  his 
consent.  Still  stranger  is  the  story  of  a  layman  who  reported 
himself  to  Father  Weston  when  at  Wisbech.  After  staying 
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away  for  many  years  lie  resolved,  in  obedience  to  a  Royal  pro¬ 
clamation,  to  attend  the  Protestant  service  on  a  certain  festival  in 
order  to  save  himself  and  his  family  from  ruin.  The  sequel 
shall  be  given  in  his  own  words,  as  recorded  by  Father  Weston  : — 

“  When,  therefore,  the  festival  day  came  on  which  it  was  necessary  for  me 
to  be  present,  I  entered  the  church,  a  strange  new-fangled  place  to  me,  as 
for  many  years  I  had  not  been  there.  .Soon  my  bowels  began  to  be 
tormented,  a  tire  seemed  presently  to  be  lighted  in  them  which  gave  me 
vehement  pain,  so  that,  as  the  flame  ascended  to  my  breast  and  penetrated 
the  region  round  my  heart,  1  thought  that  I  was  broiling  and  consuming 
in  an  infernal  conflagration.  Neither  did  the  lire  cease  here,  but  it  gained 
my  head  and  raised  itself  far  above  my  head,  so  that  several  times  I  lifted  up 
m'y  hand  to  feel  whether  what  1  felt  were  a  real  flame  or  no.  At  length  I 
seemed  to  myself  to  be  all  on  fire  and  burning ;  and  what  I  was  to  do  1  did 
not  knorv,  for  to  bear  those  flames  any  longer  was  intolerable  to  nte,  but  to  go 
out  and  quit  that  pestilent  assembly  while  the  service  was  only  half  over,  would 
have  undone  all  my  trouble  and  reduced  me  to  a  still  worse  position  than 
before.”  He  held  on,  therefore,  controlling  both  himself  and  bis  sufferings 
with  courage,  until  the  profane  prayers  were  concluded ;  but  after  he  had 
left,  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  he  was  carrying  about  with  him  an  unbearable 
inward  hell,  and  he  was  oppressed  with  such  a  thirst  that  its  intensity  made 
him  take  refuge  in  the  nearest  tavern.  There  he  ordered  some  drink  to  be 
brought  to  him,  and  emptied  so  many  tankards  that,  although  it  sounds 
incredible,  he  swallowed  eight  gallons  and  more  without  suffering  any  in¬ 
convenience  or  sickness,  all  that  liquor  being  quickly  consumed  and  absorbed 
in  his  interior,  just  as  though  it  had  been  poured  down  into  an  extremely 
deep  furnace.  Notwithstanding  all  this  he  had  not  succeeded  in  extinguish¬ 
ing  the  secret  lire  within  him.  He  returned  home  in  despair,  with  a 
sorrowful  countenance  and  an  aching  heart. 

He  therefore  visited  “  the  so-called  Bishop  of  that  place  ”  to  say 
that  he  could  not  go  to  church  again,  and  was  thereupon  sent  to 
prison.  But  strangest  of  all  is  the  case  of  a  certain  youth  of 
seventeen  at  Hart  Hall  (now  Hertford  College),  Oxford,  who  was 
persuaded  to  attend  a  sermon  preached  by  “  a  certain  Lawrence 
Humphrey,  an  arch-heretic  and  dogmatizer.”  He,  too,  found  him¬ 
self  “tormented  by  the  furies,”  and  one  night  the  agony  be¬ 
came  insupportable : — 

What  was  he  to  do  ?  To  go  on  suffering  such  misery  appeared  to  him 
an  evil  worse  than  any  death.  Then  an  incredible  suggestion  occurred  to 
his  mind.  He  thus  disputed  and  meditated  with  himself :  “  My  sin  has 
been  most  grievous ;  there  is  no  greater  sin  that  1  know  of  than  a  sin 
against  religion  ;  there  has  been  public  scandal :  there  must  be  satisfaction 
as  public  as  the  sin.”  He  waited,  therefore,  until  about  evening,  when 
they  were  all  at  supper  ;  then,  having  stripped  off  iiis  clothes,  he  went  down 
to  the  gate,  and,  through  as  quiet  and  retired  streets  as  he  could  lind,  made 
his  way  with  all  speed  to  the  market-place  of  the  city.  He  had  got  a  good 
way,  and  was  making  haste,  when  he  suddenly  met  the  bursar  of  his  house, 
who  stared  in  surprise  to  see  a  naked  man  rushing  along  the  public  street. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  summer,  and  it  was  -till  light.  As  he  drew  nearer 
he  recognized  who  it  was,  and  called  out,  “  Why,  Mr.  March  (for  so  he  was 
called),  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  ”  “  Go  oil  your  way,”  said  the  boy, 

“  and  let  me  finish  what  I  am  doing,  for  it  is  necessary  for  my  soul.  I  am 
going  to  make  confession  before  all  the  people,  and  say  how  sorry  I  am  for 
my  great  sin.”  The  bursar,  taking  him  to  be  stark  mad,  made  him  come 
home,  put  him  to  bed,  and  reported  in  the  house  the  strange  conduct  of 
young  March.  They  all  ran  up  to  see  him,  scarcely  believing  him  sane. 
They  discovered  that  he  had  been  urged  by  tiie  pricks  of  his  conscience  to 
form  such  a  design,  because  of  the  heretical  sermon  preached  against 
religion  at  which  he  had  been  present.  Of  those  who  stood  round  him  some 
broke  forth  into  vehement  reproaches  and  arguments,  persuading  him  to 
give  up  all  his  scruples  and  religion  together.  March  answered  them  still 
more  sharply.  He  called  them  heretics,  condemned  and  lost  enemies  of 
God  and  of  all  that  is  good,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  his  room.  Iu  the 
midst  of  his  conversations  and  controversies,  however,  he  ever  and  anon 
betook  himself  to  prayer,  especially  calling  out  in  a  loud  voice,  “  And  lead 
us  not  into  temptation.”  In  these  religious  controversies  they  spent  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  night,  March  defending  himself  against  them  vigor¬ 
ously.  At  last  they  got  tired  and  went  to  bed. 

For  two  days  “they  excited  the  unhappy  hoy”  by  fruitless  at¬ 
tempts  to  convince  him  that  Papists  are  idolaters,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  “  deprived  of  all  human  succour,  he  breathed  his 
last.” 

Another  point,  concerning'  their  conduct  of  their  own  worship, 
comes  out  in  this  record  of  the  experience  of  the  imprisoned 
priests,  which  may  have  some  interest  in  connexion  with  pending 
controversies.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  the  so-called 
Ritualists  attach  much  more  importance  to  their  own  particular 
usages  than  Roman  Oatholics  do.  This  hardly  seems  to  be  an 
accurate  statement.  At  least  we  gather  from  various  incidental 
notices  that  these  priests  did  not  leel  at  liberty  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  celebrate  Mass  without  the  vestments  and  other 
ritual  accessories  prescribed  in  the  Missal.  Father  Weston  relates 
how,  when  he  was  in  the  Clink,  he  was  sometimes  able  to  say  mass, 
when  he  could  obtain  vestments  from  the  room  below,  which  was 
inhabited  by  Catholics,  by  letting  down  ropes  from  the  window 
in  the  early  morning  before  the  warders  were  awake.  On  another 
occasion  he  speaks  of  a  chalice  hid  under  a  hearthstone.  And  at 
Wisbech  Castle,  where  they  had  more  freedom,  “  we  had  learnt  to 
arrange  matters  with  so  much  ingenuity  that  we  did  not  want  for 
either  vestments,  chalices,  altar-breads,  or  wine.”  Considering  how 
much  has  been  said  in  connexion  with  formal  controversies  about 
the  ritual  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  Chapel  Royal,  it  may  interest  some 
persons  to  learn  that  conversions  seem  to  have  been  common 
among  members  of  the  choir.  We  read  of  a  certain  Father  Enghiam, 
“  who  had  been  a  boy  of  Her  Majesty's  chapel,  several  of  the 
choristers  of  which  had  become  Catholics.”  Elsewhere  there  is 
mention  made  of  William  Byrd,  who  was  senior  chorister  of  St. 
Paul’s  in  1554,  and  in  1570  became  “a  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel 
Royal,”  but  afterwards  gave  up  his  otiice,  on  religious  grounds,  to 
which,  however,  he  was  allowed  to  return  on  the  Queen's  death, 
for  he  sang  at  the  coronation  of  James  1. 

In  a  passage  too  long  for  extracting  here  Weston  gives  us  an 
account  of  his  answers  when  cross-questioned  by  the  authorities 
about  his  political  opinions.  lie  refused  to  take  any  oath,  denied 


having  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Pius  V.’s  Bull  of  Excommunica¬ 
tion,  and  declined  to  commit  himself  as  to  which  side  he  should 
take  in  a  war  for  religion  further  than  that  he  should  not  take  up 
arms  and  fight  on  either  side.  There  is  a  curious  account  of  an 
interview  which  appears  to  have  been  forced  upon  him  with  “  Dr. 
(afterwards  Bishop)  Andrewes,”  whom  he  calls  “  a  Puritan  — 

“  I  said  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  me  to  learn  from  him  as  a  master 
or  teacher  those  things  which  I  had  learned  already  from  faith  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church.  If  he  wished  to  ask  me  anything  since  we  were 
alone,  I  added,  let  him  say  what  he  would.  Our  discussion  fell  upon  sacra¬ 
mental  confession  and  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.  Whether  we 
talked  about  any  other  subject  I  do  not  well  remember ;  without  doubt  there 
were  several  articles  proposed  between  us,  for  we  remained  there  about  four 
hours.  And  with  regard  to  those  two  first  questions,  he  admitted  at  last 
that  he  did  not  allow  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  the  inconstant  and 
fallacious  spirit  of  private  persons.  In  speaking  of  confession,  he  did  not 
disapprove  of  the  use  of  it,  and  thought  it  not  only  lawful  in  itself,  but 
allowed  that  it  was  a  practice  that  he  was  not  altogether  without  experience 
of.  Though  this  Doctor  was  a  Puritan,  it  seems  he  tolerated  a  certain  sort 
of  confession  ;  indeed  his  temper  of  mind,  as  some  say,  was  not  entirely  in 
opposition  to  the  Catholic  faith. 

With  this  extract  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  Father 
Weston,  reserving  “The  Fall  of  Anthony  Tyrrell”  for  a  future 
occasion. 


TASWELL-LANGMEAD’S  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL 
HISTORY.* 

HERE  is  a  book  against  which  there  is  not  a  word  to  be  said 
beyond  the  grave  doubt  whether  it  ought  to  have  been 
written  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  a  remarkably  good  specimen 
of  its  own  class ;  but  it  provokes  a  question  whether  that  class 
ought  to  be  tolerated.  Is  paste-and-scissors  a  legitimate  way  of 
putting  together  a  thick  book  P  If  it  is,  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead 
may  pass  with  great  credit.  No  one  has  used  his  paste  and  scissors 
better,  with  more  industry,  or  with  more  discretion.  The  only 
question  is  whether  paste  and  scissors  should  be  allowed  at  all.  A 
book  of  extracts  is  another  thing.  The  extracts  are  avowedly 
extracts,  and  they  are,  very  often  at  least,  extracted  with  the 
consent  of  the  writers.  It  is  another  thing  to  put  together  a 
large  volume  on  a  great  subject  which  is  mainly  put  together 
out  of  scraps  of  other  books.  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  copies 
honestly ;  at  least  he  copies  openly.  He  gives  the  name  of 
each  writer  from  whom  he  copies,  and  he  puts  the  quotation- 
marks  in  the  right  places.  In  a  book  which  pretends  to  any 
literary  character,  which  is  put  into  any  kind  of  artistic  shape, 
the  fashion  of  extracts  in  the  text  ought  to  be  proscribed 
without  mercy.  It  is  thoroughly  bad  in  point  of  art.  But  a 
technical  book,  a  book  whose  object  is  simply  the  practical 
teaching  of  a  certain  subject,  does  stand  on  a  somewhat  different 
ground.  Mere  artistic  shape  is  here  of  comparatively  little 
account ;  that  is  the  best  shape  which  does  its  work  the  best. 
Still,  even  on  a  technical  subject,  one  is  tempted  to  doubt  the 
propriety  of  a  book  of  which  page  after  page  is  made  up  of 
scraps  from  other,  and  often  very  recent,  writers.  We  will  not 
argue  the  point  on  the  purely  commercial  ground.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  say  whether  the  hooks  which  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead 
lays  under  contribution  are  likely  to  gain  or  lose  in  point  of 
sale.  And  it  is  certain  that,  as  a  matter  of  mere  feeling,  dif¬ 
ferent  authors  have  different  feelings  as  to  this  kind  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  writings.  Nor  is  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead’s  class  by 
any  means  the  worst  class.  We  have  known  writers  who,  without, 
any  reference  or  mark  of  quotation,  with  perhaps  a  mere  general 
acknowledgment  in  a  preface,  have  copied  page  after  page  of 
original  matter,  which  has  been  afterwards  referred  to  by  third 
writers,  in  their  simplicity,  as  the  work  of  the  robbers.  Mr.. 
Taswell-Langmead  is  not  of  this  class.  His  borrowed  wares  are 
all  ticketed  with  the  names  of  their  real  owners.  And  there  is 
another  class  who,  without  copying  the  words  of  others,  borrow 
their  ideas  in  a  way  which  may  lead  to  credit  being  bestowed 
in  the  wrong  place,  just  as  much  as  in  the  case  of  open  piracy. 
Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  is  not  of  this  class  either;  when  he  bor¬ 
rows  an  idea,  he  borrows  along  with  it  the  words  in  which  the 
idea  was  clothed  by  its  first  owner.  Iu  short,  Mr.  Taswell- 
Langmead  is  all  above-board ;  he  wields  his  scissors  and  spreads 
his  paste  without  any  kind  of  disguise  or  pretence.  The  only 
question  is  whether  the  tools  are  in  themselves  contraband 
or  not. 

But,  if  we  once  grant  the  lawfulness  of  the  tools,  we  must  give 
Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  the  praise  of  having  used  those  tools  with 
great  discretion.  If  a  man  is  to  make  a  book  of  scraps,  it  makes  a 
great  difference  wbat  kind  of  scraps  be  makes  his  book  of.  Now 
Sir.  Taswell-Langmead's  scraps  are  very  wholesome  scraps.  Per¬ 
haps,  like  most  other  things,  they  are  better  in  their  right  places, 
but  they  are  not  amiss  in  any  place.  If  a  man  is  to  take  to 
compiling,  it  is  certainly  better  that  he  should  take  to  compiling  in 
quarters  where  there  is  something  worth  compiling  than  where  there 
is  not.  We  have  seen  how  some  other  compilers  of  Constitutional 
Histories — Sir.  Forrest  Fulton,  for  instance,  whom  we  reviewed 
early  in  the  present  year — when  they  go  out  foraging,  do  not  seem 
to  care  whether  it  is  wheat  or  tares  that  they  tie  up  iu  their 
bundles.  They  must  quote  somebody  to  show  that  they  have  read 
something ;  hut,  in  choosing  whom  they  shall  quote,  they  go  on  the 
great  principle  that  one  thing  that  is  in  print  is  as  good  as  another. 

*  English  Constitutional  History.  A  Text-book  for  Students  and 
Others.  By  Thomas  P.  Taswell-Langmead,  B.C.L.  London  :  Stevens  & 
Haynes.  1875. 
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Not  so  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead.  He  perfectly  well  knows  wheat 
from  tares ;  he  is  so  diligent  in  the  search  that  he  reaps  the 
very  newest  crops,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  volume  makes 
good  use  of  Mr.  Green’s  Short  History.  In  a  word,  the  matter 
of  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead’s  book  is  almost  always  very  good. 
The  only  fault  is  that  so  little  of  it  is  his  own  matter.  We 
feel  kindly  towards  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead,  as  we  must  always 
feel  kindly  towards  any  lawyer  who  has  screwed  himself  up  to 
take  in  that  William  the  Conqueror  did  not  introduce  the  Feudal 
system  at  the  Council  of  Sarum,  hut  did,  on  the  other  hand,  deal 
in  that  Council  the  greatest  blow  to  the  Feudal  system  that  ever 
was  dealt  to  it.  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead,  in  short,  has  got  up  his 
subject  exceedingly  well,  and  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  his 
own  studies.  The  only  question  is,  whether  he  was  therefore 
called  upon  to  write  a  hook  about  it.  It  is  not  a  new  saying  that 
of  making  many  books  there  is  no  end  ;  and  there  certainly  will  be 
no  end  of  making  them,  if  every  man  who  has  got  up  his  books 
well,  and  has  passed  with  credit  in  them,  presently  strings  together 
all  that  he  has  learned  of  his  tutors,  professors,  and  examiners,  in 
the  form  of  a  bulky  volume. 

It  follows  then  that  there  is  really  not  very  much  to  say  in  the 
way  of  reviewing  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead’s  book.  In  reviewing 
him  we  should  chiefly  be  reviewing  other  people.  When  he  copies 
from  good  authorities,  there  is  nothing  that  we  can  find 
fault  with ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  for  us  to 
praise,  as  far  as  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  is  concerned,  except  his 
discretion  in  copying  from  good  authorities  instead  of  from  bad 
ones.  He  does  not  give  himself  enough  scope  for  independent 
action  ever  to  go  very  far  wrong,  and  indeed  he  has  read  his 
books  too  carefully  often  to  go  very  far  wrong.  He  is  not  like 
those  who  copy  a  piece  out  of  some  good  writer,  and  directly 
after  put  in  another  piece  directly  contradicting  what  the  good 
writer  says,  sometimes  copied  from  a  bad  writer,  sometimes 
out  of  their  own  heads.  Still  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  now  and 
then  says  things  which  seem  a  little  odd,  and  which  we  are 
sure  that  he  did  not  learn  from  any  of  the  writers  from  whom 
he  is  so  fond  of  copying.  For  instance,  in  page  93  he  tells  us 
that  Richard  the  First,  “by  birth,  education,  and  sympathies, 
essentially  a  foreigner,  seems  to  have  regarded  England  merely  as 
an  appanage  to  his  Continental  possessions,  and  a  profitable  source 
of  revenue.”  We  have  nothing  whatever  to  say  against  the  general 
position  which  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  clearly  means,  but  we 
are  sure  that  any  of  his  favourite  authors  would  have  expressed 
himself  in  a  different  way.  If  the  passage  about  Richard  the 
First  had  been  entitled  to  be  marked  with  inverted  commas,  we 
should  not  have  heard  that  Richard  was  a  foreigner  by  birth.  The 
phrase  is  an  ambiguous  one,  and  it  is  perhaps  patient  of  an 
accurate  meaning ;  but  its  most  obvious  meaning  would  be  that 
Richard  was  born  somewhere  out  of  England.  Now,  whatever  we 
call  the  lion-hearted  King  genere,  he  was,  as  one  born  at  Oxford, 
“  natione  Anglicus and  how  about  the  appanage  ?  We  are  afraid 
that  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  has  not  studied  under  Sir  William 
Harcourt,  or  at  least  that  he  has  not  availed  himself  of  those  second 
thoughts  which,  in  the  case  of  the  learned  ex-Solicitor-General,  are 
so  specially  apt  to  be  better  than  the  first.  Sir  William  Flarcourt’s 
last  lights  told  him  that  an  appanage  was  not  only  for  younger  sons, 
but  also  for  other  classes  of  “  inferior  animals  ”• — we  do  but  copy 
Sir  William  Harcourt — and,  among  them,  specially  for  hogs.  Now 
in  which  of  these  senses  did  Richard  treat  England  as  an  ap¬ 
panage  ?  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  Richard’s  life,  he 
had  no  opportunity  Of  turning  England  into  a  provision  for 
younger  sons ;  the  conclusion  would  therefore  seem  to  be,  that 
he  looked  on  England  solely  as  the  feeding  place  for  his  hogs,  as  a 
“wood,”  in  the  Domesday  phrase,  “  of  so  many  swine,”  whether  we 
fill  up  the  blank  with  two  millions  or  any  other  number.  We  have 
in  romance,  never  in  history,  heard  people  speak  of  the  inhabitants 
of  England  in  Richard’s  day  as  “  Saxon  swine  ”  and  the  like ;  so 
we  get  a  pleasing  picture  of  England  in  Richard's  day  as  another 
Servia,  as  one  vast  pannage  or  appanage  of  more  swine  than  the 
most  prying  Conqueror  could  ever  have  set  down  in  his  writ.  In 
page  284  we  hear  as  usual  that  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  “almost 
annihilated  the  ancient  nobility  ” — a  point  on  which  Mr.  Kington 
Oliphant  lately  found  something  to  say ;  and  it  is  an  odd  summary 
of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  or  even  of  its  earliest  stage,  to  speak  of 
“  the  war  in  Germany  in  which  the  King’s  son-in-law,  Frederick 
Count  Palatine,  was  driven  out  of  his  hereditary  dominions  by 
Austria.”  When  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  next  wants  a  book  to 
copy  from,  there  are  one  or  two  both  on  the  Thirty  Years’  War 
and  on  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  general  which  he  might  find 
useful.  Then  a  lawyer  should  not,  as  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  does  in 
page  486,  fall  into  such  a  vulgarism  as  to  speak  of  “  presenting  a  man 
with  a  living  and  the  following  sentence  is  altogether  beyond  us : — 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Tudor  period  England  was  a  single  kingdom, 
distracted  and  impoverished  by  a  sanguinary  civil  war,  with  Scotland  as  a 
thorn  in  her  side,  and  Ireland  as  a  disturbed  dependency.  At  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,  she  had  reached  the  zenith  of  material  prosperity, 
and  assumed  the  position  of  a  United  Kingdom. 

Still  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  has  copied  so  many  good  things  that 
we  wish  to  part  with  him  In  good  humour  ;  so  we  will  end  with 
a  passage  where  he  vigorously  refuses  to  copy,  when  to  copy 
might  have  led  him  astray.  He  is  speaking  of  Parliaments  under 
Henry  the  Eighth : — 

The  Parliament  was  indeed  so  disgracefully  subservient  and  sycophantic 
that  there  was  little  temptation  for  the  king  to  endeavour  to  destroy  an 
institution  which  served  to  cover  his  most  outrageous  proceedings  with  a 
convenient  and  plausible  appearance  of  popular  approbation.  When  Henrv 


had  cut  off  Anne  Boleyn’s  head  on  one  day  and  married  Jane  Seymour  the 
next  morning,  the  Parliament  gravely  listened  to  a  speech  from  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  assuring  the  world  that  the  king  did  not  do  it  “in  any  carnal 
concupiscence,”  and  immediately  proceeded  to  pass  an  Act  declaring  that  it 
was  all  done  “  of  the  king’s  most  excellent  goodness  ”  ! 

Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  refers  to  Froude,  Hist.  Eng.,  ii.  503. 
Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  then  does  not  think  it  sufficient  interpre¬ 
tation  of  a  man’s  motives  that  it  is  “  found  in  the  Statute-book.” 
Perhaps  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead,  as  “  late  Yinerian  Scholar  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,” 
knows  at  least  too  much  of  the  Statute-book  to  go  to  it  for  an 
interpretation  of  motives. 


BRISTOL  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.* 

THIS  carefully  compiled  Guide  is  published  under  the  authority 
of  the  local  Committee  of  the  British  Association,  which 
next  week  meets  in  the  ancient  city  of  Bristol.  The  several 
writers  are  “  honorary,”  yet  something  more  than  dilettante ; 
each  has  been  chosen  for  special  knowledge  of  some  one  section 
of  the  subject.  Thus  the  antiquities,  the  physical  geography 
and  geology,  the  meteorology,  zoology,  entomology,  botany,  and 
even  the  anthropology  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  are 
treated  with  the  earnestness  peculiar  to  people  in  the  country 
addicted  to  the  riding  of  favourite  hobbies.  The  perusal  of  these 
somewhat  student-like  pages  leaves  on  the  mind  the  general  im¬ 
pression  that  during  the  approaching  philosophic  picnic  in  the 
capital  of  the  West  the  lines  of  the  members  are  likely  to  lie  in 
pleasant  places,  and  that  they  will  find  in  science  something  to 
learn,  and  in  art  and  the  beauties  of  nature  much  to  enjoy. 

Few  cities  hold  so  picturesque  a  position  as  Bristol  and  its  now 
incorporated  suburb  of  Clifton.  The  former  nestles  in  the  sheltered 
plains  and  valleys  of  the  Avon  and  the  Frome ;  the  latter,  as  its 
name  implies,  is  seated  on  the  hilltop.  The  ground  rises  and  falls 
on  every  side,  and  a  difference  of  three  hundred  feet  between  the 
highest  and  the  lowest  level,  traversed  by  winding  roads  and  zig¬ 
zag  paths,  gave  to  the  city,  at  least  within  living  memory,  the 
pictorial  and  architectural  aspect  of  a  Continental  city  of  the 
middle  ages.  Nature,  as  in  other  favoured  and  historic  sites, 
such  as  those  of  Nuremberg  and  Verona,  lends  herself  to  art;  rivers 
and  hills  and  woods  attracted  the  first  settlers.  And  though  the 
opening  of  new  roads  and  the  demolition  of  old  tenements  have 
made  sad  havoc,  still  immovable  monuments,  such  as  church 
towers  and  the  cliffs  which  rise  above  the  Hotwells  and  the  hang¬ 
ing  woods  of  the  Nightingale  Valley  which  flank  the  Avon 
gorge,  suffice  to  picture  to  the  stranger,  and  especially  to  the 
archaeological  student,  the  city  which  old  Fuller  says  answers  to 
its  name  of  “  Bright  Stow  ” ;  “  bright  in  the  situation  thereof, 
conspicuous  on  the  rising  of  the  hill ;  bright  in  the  buildings  fair 
and  firm  ;  bright  in  the  streets  so  cleanly  kept,  but  chiefly  bright 
for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  having  bred  so  many  eminent  persons.” 

Modern  architects  have  done  their  worst  to  dispel  this  pleasant 
illusion;  instead  of  replacing  the  old  tenements  by  structures 
kindred  in  style  and  material,  as  is  the  aim,  for  example,  in 
recent  renovations  in  the  ancient  city  of  Chester,  we  are  here  in 
Bristol  transported  to  Venice,  and  are  expected  to  admire  abor¬ 
tions  from  the  brick  architecture  of  the  Worth  of  Italy.  All  “the 
seven  lamps  of  architecture  ”  may  be  seen  blazing  together  in 
one  street,  and  some  of  the  freshly  formed  thoroughfares  are  as 
crude  and  startling  in  colour  as  a  cutting  in  a  neighbouring  cliff  of 
New  Red  Sandstone.  What  a  contrast  to  the  quiet  shadows  and 
the  venerable  forms  of  Bristowe  of  the  olden  time!  We  have 
known  persons  there  who  loved  to  dwell  in  a  kind  of  dream¬ 
land  of  antiquity,  who  in  imagination  built  again  the  castle 
towers,  the  monastic  walls,  the  cloisters  and  shady  avenues  which 
crowned  the  heights  and  clothed  the  dells  above  and  around  rivers 
innocent  of  commerce,  and  we  have  often  wished  that  some  one 
would  make  a  serious  attempt  to  depict  upon  paper  this  favoured 
spot  as  it  was  in  the  middle  ages.  Such  a  bird’s-eye  view  would 
be  scarcely  less  interesting,  though  in  a  very  different  way,  than 
the  attempted  restorations  of  the  Roman  Forum.  Awaiting  the 
completion  of  some  such  pictorial  project,  we  thank  Mr.  John 
Taylor,  a  competent  authority,  for  Iris  “  historical  sketch,”  from 
which  we  quote  the  following  graphic  passage : — 

Towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  at  the  time  William  Worcester 
wrote  his  Itinerary,  the  Saxon  area  of  the  town  had  increased  fourfold. 
Bristol  was  emphatically  then  a  city  of  towers.  When  tlie  hermit  looked 
down  from  his  retreat  on  Brandon  Mount  he  might  view  no  less  than  twenty- 
three  strong  towers  upon  the  lines  of  crenellated  walls  drawn  round  the  city, 
besides  nine  over  the  principal  gates,  one  of  these  walls  containing  in  its 
thickness  five  parish  churches,  of  which  St.  John’s  alone  remains.  Outside 
the  town  was  the  spire  of  Redcliffe  on  the  west,  and  towards  the  north  the 
spire  of  the  Carmelites  or  White  Monks,  each  two  hundred  feet  high.  To  the 
east  were  the  embattled  walls  and  seven  towers  of  the  Norman  castle,  of 
which  the  donjon  keep  was  like  in  form  and  dimensions  to  the  White  Tower 
of  London.  To  the  west  was  St.  Austin’s  Abbey,  with  the  nave  of  the 
church  and  the  architectural  members  of  its  conventual  arrangements  un¬ 
destroyed.  At  the  east  end  of  St.  Austin’s  was  the  church  of  St.  Augustine- 
the-less ;  and  just  by  was  the  College  of  Bons  Hommes,  the  beautv3  of  the 
buildings  of  which  may  yet  be  judged  from  its  existing  chapel  (now  the 
Mayor’s).  Then  followed,  in  quick  succession,  St.  Michael’s  Church,  with 
the  hermitage  close  to  its  walls  ;  the  Nunnery  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  at  tlie 
foot  of  the  green  hill  of  St.  Michael ;  the  Chapel  of  the  Three  Kings  of 
Cologue  ;  the  Hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew  ;  the  Convent  of  the  Franciscan 
or  Grey  Friars,  in  Lowan’s  Mead ;  the  magnificent  Benedictine  Priory  of 
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St.  James ;  and,  just  under  the  merlons  of  the  Castle,  the  Priory  of  the  Do¬ 
minicans,  some  important  relics  of  which  may  still  be  seen.  Besides  these, 
in  continuation  of  the  circuit,  was  the  Trinity  Hospital  at  Lafford’s  Gate,  and 
St.  John  the  Leper’s  House  close  by  ;  the  Church  and  sanctuary  of  St.  Philip  ; 
the  Chapel  of  St.  Anne,  on  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Avon  at  Brislington  ; 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross  or  Temple;  the  Eremite  Friars  at  Temple 
Gate-  the  Hospital  at  Brightlow,  Bedminster ;  the  House  of  St.John  of 
Jerusalem,  Redelifte  Hill ;  and,  recrossing  the  Avon,  the  Chapel  and  Her¬ 
mitage  of  St.  Vincent  on  the  romantic  cliffs.  We  have  not  mentioned  the 
religious  buildings  inside  the  walls ;  but  within  and  without  the  town 
were  no  less  than  nineteen  parish  churches,  two  of  which  were  attached  to 
convents.  In  short,  there  were  as  many  as  eighty  towers,  besides  crosses, 
fountains,  conduits,  and  the  numberless  houses  of  which  every  one  was  a 
study. 

The  fault  of  local  guide-hooks  is  that,  in  the  desire  to  make  things 
pleasant,  they  are  apt  to  state  partial  truths  and  throw  around  all 
subjects  a  sunshine  which  is  made  to  illumine  with  light  the 
deepest  shadows.  Thus  the  account  here  given  of  Bristol  Cathedral 
is  obviously  one-sided.  That  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  generous 
impulse  of  the  citizens  and  others  who  subscribed  more  than 
40,000/.  towards  the  erection  of  a  nave,  “  now  approaching  com¬ 
pletion,”  is  nothing  more  than  is  due.  But  we  regret  that  no  pro¬ 
test  should  be  entered  against  the  “  extensive  restoration  in  1861 
at  a  cost  of  12,000/.”  The  Saturday  Review  has  heretofore  shown 
that  the  choir  was  then  “  disfigured  by  the  most  grotesque  arrange¬ 
ments  and  the  most  paltry  fittings  of  any  cathedral  in  England.” 
And  during  the  coming  week  the  members  of  the  British  Association 
will  have  the  opportunity  of  smiling  “  at  the  ludicrous  self-import¬ 
ance  which  has  reared  for  the  Bean  an  opposition  throne  to  the 
Bishop.”  But  it  is  the  invariable  rule  with  local  guides  to  spare 
local  dignities,  at  least  while  living ;  though  we  think  courage  need 
not  have  been  wanting  to  speak  out  against  the  glass  manufactured 
in  College  Green  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  the  cathedral.  This 
modern  glass,  which  for  bad  drawing  and  crude  opacity  of  colour 
is  about  the  worst  in  England,  has  been  universally  condemned 
except  by  too  kind  patrons  who  might  have  known  better.  Some 
few  windows  equally  base  in  style  disfigure  the  otherwise  judi¬ 
cious  restorations  in  Bedcliffe  Church. 

A  very  melancholy  chapter  is  that  which  treats  of  all  the  fine 
doings  in  “  Modern  Bristol.”  Yet  the  literary  style — that  of 
puffery  and  penny-a-lining — is  eminently  suited  to  the  subject. 
New  hotels,  omnibuses,  and  tramways,  Young  Men's  Christian 
Associations,  an  abortion  falsely  called  the  “  High  Cross,”  with 
much  more  of  the  same  sort  besides,  are  all  favoured  with  in¬ 
discriminate  praise.  Yet,  speaking  in  the  aggregate,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that,  for  persons  of  educated  tastes  who  delight 
in  old  associations,  in  picturesque  forms  of  domestic  architecture 
with  such  surroundings  as  nature  alone  can  give  when  allowed 
to  grow  trees  and  green  swards  and  to  throw  about  broken 
foregrounds  at  her  own  free  pleasure,  “  Bristol  and  its  Environs  ” 
have  been  literally  spoilt.  We  regret  to  add  that  the  Bristol 
corporate  body,  always  famous  for  good  living,  have  for  long 
years  shown  a  positive  antipathy  to  intellectual  food.  They 
have  been  generous  in  granting  money  which  brought  as  its  re¬ 
turn  ships  to  the  port  and  gold  to  the  pocket ;  but  as  for  the 
advance  of  science,  literature,  and  art,  they  have  evidently  been 
of  opinion  that  writing  and  reading  may  “  appear  when  there 
is  no  need  of  such  vanity.”  We  understand  indeed  that  the 
municipal  authorities,  who  proverbially  “  sleep  with  one  eye 
open,”  plead  the  protection  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  against  giving 
any  pecuniary  aid  to  the  British  Association.  Fortunately,  the 
Mayor  for  the  year,  and  also  the  Honorary  Treasurer  and  the 
Honorary  Secretary,  have  by  their  acts  and  deeds  given  assurance 
that  “  Modern  Bristol”  cares  for  something  besides  trade. 

But  the  Bristol  Town  Council  are  proud  of  at  least  one  achieve¬ 
ment  in  which  literature  is  interested.  They  turned  out  from 
the  Old  Library  in  Kiug  Street  the  Bristol  Library  Society,  which 
had  among  its  governing  body  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  the 
Lev.  John  Eagles,  “  the  Sketcher  ”  of  Blackwood's  Magazine, 
“  Scholar,  Poet,  Painter,”  as  a  tablet  in  the  cathedral  records. 
This  quiet  studious  retreat  was  known  to  Southey,  Coleridge, 
Wordsworth,  Cottle,  and  others  of  their  company  ;  but  now, 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Bristol  Corporation,  instead  of 
readers  of  this  complexion,  the  rooms  are  occupied  — at  least 
whenever  we  have  happened  to  turn  in — by  boys  and  appren¬ 
tices  who  come  to  devour  illustrated  papers.  Mr.  Nieholls, 
the  present  Librarian,  naturally  boasts  of  “  the  chimney-piece, 
one  of  Grinling  Gibbons’s  chefs-d'oeuvre ,”  “  a  marvellous  specimen 
of  the  artist’s  skill,”  “valued  at  upwards  of  1,000/.”  Yet  he  fails 
to  tell  us,  though  no  one  can  be  more  competent  to  speak  to  the 
fact,  that  on  the  change  of  occupants  one  of  the  tirst  improvements 
was  to  daub  a  thick  coat  of  oil  paint  over  this  delicate  woodwork  ; 
we  speak,  having  been  witnesses  to  the  vandalism  perpetrated. 
Should  this  guide-book  reach  a  second  edition,  we  might  suggest 
one  or  two  other  items  to  be  added  to  this  very  superlative  ac¬ 
count  of  the  doings  in  “  Modern  Bristol.”  Take,  for  example,  the 
changed  aspect  to  the  entrance  of  what  was  once  the  Bishop's 
College.  While  we  write,  there  is  placarded  at  the  gateway  a 
ooloured  effigy  larger  than  life  of  Bristol’s  “  popular  clown.”  Never¬ 
theless,  if  we  mistake  not,  the  coming  visitors  will  still  find  much 
to  justify  Bristol’s  old  renown.  The  citizens  have  ever  been  known 
for  good  works,  and  down  to  the  present  day  they  devote  their 
gains  generously  to  religious  and  educational  ends,  and  to  the  en¬ 
dowment  of  benevolent  institutions,  such  as  “  Muller's  Orphan 
House,”  which  may  almost  rank,  in  its  way,  among  the  wonders 
ot  the  world.  The  city  throughout  bears  visible  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  present  generation  has  given  liberal  aid  to  important 
public  works.  Redcliile  Church,  “  the  finest  parish  church  in 
England,”  has  been  restored ;  a  nave  has  been  added  to  the  cathe¬ 


dral  ;  “  Clifton  College  ”  deserves  to  be  quoted  even  for  its  archi¬ 
tecture  ;  and  “  the  Bristol  Institution  and  Library,”  though  an 
architectural  miscarriage,  attests  that  science  and  literature  have  a 
power  over  the  purse-strings  of  more  than  a  select  few. 

Many  minor  details  might  be  worked  into  the  general  picture. 
Thus  in  Bristol  are  found  two  grand— not  quite  grotesque — his¬ 
toric  compositions  by  Hogarth  and  some  half-dozen  pieces  of 
sculpture  by  Baily.  Of  Bird  and  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
both  Bristol  men,  we  do  not  at  this  moment  recall  special 
examples.  Muller’s  pictures  have  been  much  dispersed,  but  his 
brother  still  retains,  if  we  mistake  not,  some  choice  works. 
Bristol  porcelain — the  only  true  English  porcelain,  as  Mr.  Owen 
contends — is  also  widely  distributed,  but  some  few  costly  specimens 
still  remain  within  the  city.  This  guide-book  quotes  from  our 
columns  the  fact  that  Mr.  Disraeli  when  at  a  Conservative  de¬ 
monstration  at  Manchester  drank  tea  out  of  a  cup  and  saucer  of 
Bristol  china  which  had  cost  the  owner  90/. 

The  members  of  the  Association  will  find  more  than  sufficient 
occupation  for  their  leisure  hours  in  Bristol  and  its  neighbourhood. 
At  Olevedon,  “  by  the  pleasant  shore  and  in  the  hearing  of  the 
waves,”  sleeps  Arthur  Llallam,  of  In  Memonam : — 

Break,  break,  break, 

O11  thy  cold  gray  stones,  0  sea. 

The  Suspension  Bridge  commands  the  grand  gorge  of  the  Avon, 
where,  as  Sydney  Smith  said,  “  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  have 
been  broken  into  stones  for  the  mending  of  roads.”  From  Brandon 
Llill  the  stranger  looks  on  “  the  City  of  Churches,”  among  which 
rises  pre-eminently  one  of  the  most  ornate  and  symmetric  of 
English  towers,  that  of  St.  Stephen’s,  described  by  Mr.  Freeman 
as  a  “  Gothic  version  of  an  old  Italian  campanile  magnificently 
worked  out,  having  aesthetically  dispensed  with  buttresses.”  The 
tower  of  St.  Mary  Redcliffe,  the  truncated  spire  of  which  has  re¬ 
cently  been  carried  to  an  apex,  stands  as  a  landmark  in  the 
annals  of  literature  ;  here  were  perpetrated  the  forgeries  of  Chat- 
terton,  the  “  marvellous  boy,”  “  who  perished  in  his  pride.”  The 
whole  city,  indeed,  is  rife  with  literary,  if  not  with  precisely 
scientific,  associations.  In  Dowry  Square,  Ilotwells,  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  dabbled  in  gases ;  and  it  may  not  be  unworthy  of  remem¬ 
brance  that  at  a  former  meeting  in  Bristol  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion,  in  the  year  1 836,  Mr.  Cross  of  Somerset  startled  the  world 
by  what  seemed  very  like  a  positive  assertion  that  he  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating,  by  means  of  electricity,  living  beings  out  of 
an  inanimate  piece  of  quartz.  In  the  sphere  of  literature  and 
of  art  Bristol  cherishes  many  “  recollections,”  gathered  together 
in  the  pleasant  volumes  of  Joseph  Cottle,  whose  brother  Amos 
became  immortalized  in  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers. 
“  The  Lake  poets  ”  may  be  said  to  have  tried  their  unfledged  wings 
in  the  city  of  Bristol  and  the  county  of  Somerset.  It  is  re¬ 
corded  that  Southey — of  course  before  he  was  Poet-Laureate — 
delivered  in  Bristol  one  dozen  historic  lectures  at  the  moderate 
charge  of  ten  shillings  and  sixpence  for  the  whole  course.  We  are 
informed  also,  on  excellent  authority,  that  Wordsworth  composed 
some  passages  in  the  poem  on  “  Tintern  Abbey  ”  while  he 
walked  down  Park  Street.  Of  Coleridge  there  are  extant  a  host 
of  local  anecdotes.  A  characteristic  story  of  him  is  told  by  his 
friend  Cottle.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  1814  Coleridge  started 
on  the  top  of  a  coach  from  the  “  White  Horse,”  Piccadilly,  to  lecture 
on  Shakspeare  in  Bristol.  He  is  described  by  an  eye-witness  as  a 
most  amusing  gentleman,  who  “  talked  incessantly  for  thirty  miles 
out  of  London.”  Suddenly  the  discovery  was  made  that  a  lady  in 
the  coach  was  “  a  sister  of  a  particular  friend,”  and  so  at  Bath 
“  this  entertaining  gentleman  ”  observed,  “  I  am  determined  not  to 
leave  this  lady,  who  is  going  into  North  Wales,  till  I  have  seen 
her  safe  at  her  brother's  door.”  In  the  meanwhile  the  audience 
assembled  to  hear  the  promised  lecture.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
days  Coleridge,  having  closed  his  performance  in  North  Wales, 
presented  himself  in  Bristol,  and  was  again  requested  to  lecture. 
vVhen  the  day  came  he  was  only  one  hour  late,  and,  beginning 
with  apologies,  spoke  about  Hamlet.  We  are  glad  to  think  that 
the  present  arrangements  for  the  British  Association  are  far  too 
strict  to  admit  of  a  like  escapade. 

This  local  guide  reiterates  what  was  well  known  before  from  the 
geological  map  of  Mr.  William  Sanders,  F.R.A.,  as  well  as  from 
other  sources,  that  Bristol  presents  peculiar  phenomena  in  “Physical 
Geography  and  Geology.”  The  fact  is  that  in  this  district  is  con¬ 
centrated,  within  what  may  be  termed  the  size  of  a  duodecimo,  a 
geological  history  which  elsewhere  needs  for  its  exposition  the  wide 
circuit  of  a  continent  or  the  dimensions  of  a  cyclopaedia.  It  is 
a  district  into  which  are  crowded  primary  rocks,  old  and  new  Rod 
Sandstone,  mountain  limestone,  coal  and  iron  formations,  lias,  with 
of  course  the  superimposition  of  alluvial  deposits.  And  it  is  an 
interesting  coincidence,  for  which,  however,  students  will  be  pre¬ 
pared,  that  this  physical  condition  of  the  earth  has  favoured  art 
and  science  as  much  as  it  has  fostered  wealth ;  the  painter’s  brush 
here  follows  close  on,  or  rather  has  preceded,  the  hammer  of  the 
geologist.  These  geological  strata,  especially  the  mountain  lime¬ 
stone — which  here,  as  at  Matlock  and  elsewhere,  give  footing  for 
luxuriant  forest  foliage — have  always  ottered  a  favourite  field  for 
artists  such  as  William  Muller,  Danby,  Pyne,  G.  Fripp,  and  Bran- 
white,  who  have  formed  what  may  fairly  be  called  “  the  Bristol 
school  of  painting.”  Neither  have  there  been  wanting  others 
who  have  done  much  to  rescue  Bristol  women  from  the  immemo¬ 
rial  stigma  of  ugliness,  though  we  are  sorry  to  note  the  verdict  of 
Dr.  Beddoo  that  there  is  even  now  “  a  certain  amount  of  physical 
degeneration  ”  “  among  native  Bristolians.”  On  these  delicate 
matters  we  may  leave  the  philosophers  to  judge  for  themselves. 
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ELLIS’S  PERUVIA  SCYTHICA.* 

IT  may  fairly  be  doubted  -whether  Comparative  Philology  pos¬ 
sesses  at  the  present  time  the  charm  which  attracted 
even  the  unlearned  not  many  years  ago ;  and  it  would  at  the 
least  be  wonderful  if  the  enthusiasm  then  awakened  should 
survive  the  demands  lately  made  upon  it  by  some  who  profess  to 
carry  to  their  logical  conclusions  the  principles  of  this  science. 
Even  for  those  who  made  no  pretensions  to  scholarship  it  was 
pleasant  to  learn  from  Professor  Max  Muller’s  essays  or  lectures 
that  the  seeming  labyrinth  of  languages  was  no  labyrinth  at  all, 
and  that  the  confusion  of  the  wilderness  mig-ht  soon  be  made  to 
give  place  to  order.  It  was  no  slight  gain  to  learn,  not  only  that 
Greek  was  not  derived  from  Hebrew,  but  that,  with  Latin  and 
Sanskrit,  Greek  was  closely  allied  to  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
dialects,  and  that,  in  short,  all  these  languages  belonged  to  the 
Aryan  family  of  human  speech.  It  was  still  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  learn  the  grounds  on  which  this  conclusion  rested,  to 
see  that  identity  of  sound  and  meaning  furnished  a  reason  for 
questioning  the  affinity  of  words,  and  that  in  cognate  languages 
derivatives  from  the  same  root  appear  in  similar,  but  not  in 
identical,  forms.  In  all  this  there  was  much  to  excite  attention, 
but  nothing  to  bewilder  the  mind.  No  pretence  was  made  to  solve 
problems  without  sufficient  data  ;  but  it  was  clear  that,  if  in  any 
given  set  of  languages  we  have  their  several  inflexions,  with  a 
vocabulary  of  their  pronouns,  numerals,  terms  of  kinship,  and 
other  words  relating  to  ordinary  human  sensations  and  wants,  we 
have  the  means  of  comparing  them,  and  determining  the  degrees 
of  affinity  traceable  between  them. 

For  those  who  went  somewhat  further,  the  researches  into  Aryan 
roots,  whether  demonstrative  or  predicative,  seemed  to  open  a 
prospect  full  of  allurements.  The  vast  German,  English,  Greek, 
and  Sanskrit  vocabularies  were  reduced  to  a  few  groups,  which  in 
their  turn  were  all  resolved  into  a  scanty  number  of  roots,  many  of 
which  seemed  to  be  directly  suggested  by  natural  sounds ;  e.g. 
the  Greek  ttoS-os,  tv ar-eiv,  the  Sanskrit  padam,  the  Latin  ped-em , 
the  English  foot  and  beat,  with  the  Latin  pot-ens,  the  Greek  ttot- 
vlos,  and  many  more,  being  suggested  by  the  pattering  sound  of  the 
foot  striking  the  ground,  or  of  the  blow  falling  on  the  victim. 
The  fact  that  a  very  large  number  of  words  might  be  traced  to 
their  source  in  onomatopoea,  as  it  is  called,  raised  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that  possibly  all  might  be  so  traced,  and  that  thus  the 
Bow-wow  theory  of  the  origin  of  human  language  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  at  the  least  plausible.  But  here,  it  might  have  been  thought, 
the  goal  of'  profitable  research  and  speculation  had  been  reached. 
If  human  speech  sprang  from  the  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  or 
rather  from  the  adaptation  of  them  as  signs  for  the  expression  of 
ideas,  it  was  manifest  that  any  number  of  tribes  might  in¬ 
dependently  adopt  the  same  sign  for  the  same  idea,  and  thus  lead 
to  the  growth  of  similar  derivatives.  In  other  words,  the  attempt 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  original  unity  of  man  from  such  data 
seemed  to  be  much  on  a  par  with  the  efforts  to  discover  the  philo¬ 
sopher's  stone  or  the  elixir  of  life.  Little  or  nothing,  it  might  have 
been  thought,  was  likely  to  be  gained  by  an  examination  of 
numerals,  even  if  it  should  be  shown  that  tire  roots  of  the  digits 
were  the  same  in  a  vast  number  of  dialects  which  otherwise  seemed 
to  have  no  affinities  whatever  to  each  other ;  for,  if  these  rdots  be 
onomatopoetic,  they  might  be  adopted  at  once  by  tribes  separated 
by  impassable  barriers  of  seas  and  mountains. 

Hence  the  sobriety  of  philological  method  would  seem  to  insist 
on  the  observance  of  certain  conditions  in  all  attempts  to  ascertain 
the  connexion  of  languages  and  dialects,  and  to  warn  us  that  we 
may  easily  go  wrong  if  we  trust  to  apparent  analogies  between 
isolated  groups,  whether  of  numerals  or  of  pronouns,  or  if  we 
attempt  to  draw  up  a  comparative  grammar  on  the  strength  of  two 
or  three  inflexional  forms  which  seem  to  have  a  common  origin. 
Mr.  Ellis,  it  has  long  been  known,  is  less  cautious  or  more 
courageous,  and  the  results  of  his  boldness  are  sufficiently  remark¬ 
able.  Zehn,  he  asserts,  has  been  connected  with  s eke,  decern  with 
dig-itus,  and  Sexa  with  SuktuAoj;  and,  starting  from  Grimm’s  axiom 
that  all  numerals  originate  with  the  hands  and  the  fingers, 
he  brings  together  a  series  of  African,  American,  and  Asiatic 
words,  denoting  the  fingers,  hands,  arms,  or  toes,  which 
have  furnished  terms,  not  for  the  same,  but  for  different 
numerals  in  different  languages.  Thus  the  African  Kum  sup¬ 
plies  tu-ko,  “  toe”  (Jco  being  “leg”)  ;  the  Gbande  of  Sierra  Leone 
tu  kui,  “  hand  ” ;  the  Mende  to  ko,  “arm,”  these  reappearing  in 
the  Galla  to  ko,  the  Borneo  teJcu  and  tek,  all  meaning  “  one,”  and  in 
the  Californian  aduk,  the  Unalashkan  atek,  meaning  “  ten.”  All 
these  are  compared  with  the  Asiatic  Tshuktshi  attaskek,  “  one,”  the 
Armenian  taon,  the  Sanskrit  dagan,  the  Paropamisan  das,  and  the 
Afghan  las,  “ten,”  and  in  another  list  with  Finnic  and  Aryan 
words  in  European  languages,  also  denoting  “ten.’ 

It  is  hard  to  see  what  purpose  such  comparisons  can  serve, 
unless  it  be  to  raise  a  mere  presumption  that  all  these  langua°-es 
may  possibly  have  started  from  the  same  source.  But  it  is  easy 
in  this  way  to  multiply  instances  of  likeness,  and  to  maintain 
that  the  African  Kum  word  tu  and  the  Mende  to  are  identical  with 
the  English  “toe,”  and  that  the  forms  tail,  taiui,  tanu,  tano, 
tyano,  running  through  a  long  series  of  African  dialects,  all  mean- 
ing  Jive,  are  the  same  as  the  English  ten,  although  we  can 
trace  our  ten  through  other  Aryan  dialects  without  troubling 
ourselves  to  consider  that  in  the  African  Wolof  tahk  means 
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“  leg,”  that  in  Bulanda  tahgbo  is  “  thigh,”  in  Soso  tuhgu 
“  shoulder,”  and  in  Darfur  donga  is  “  hand.  ’  The  method  seems 
to  introduce  us  into  a  region  where  forms,  apparently  substantial, 
resolve  themselves  into  mist  when  we  try  to  grasp  them ; 
and  we  are  driven  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Ellis  has  been  moving 
in  a  wrong  direction  from  the  outset.  Similarity  in  the 
names  of  numerals  is  for  him,  as  he  thinks  it  is  for  many  others, 
strong  evidence  in  favour  of  an  original  connexion  between  any 
languages  in  which  such  similarity  is  observed  to  exist.  We 
know  not  to  what  philologists  Mr.  Ellis  may  be  referring  ;  but  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  likeness  in  words  denoting 
three  or  four  numerals  can  warrant  any  such  conclusion,  unless  we 
can  further  compare  words  of  other  classes,  and  some  inflexional 
forms  of  nouns  and  verbs.  Still  less  are  we  justified  in  thinking 
that,  “  -where  neither  the  supposition  of  fortuitous  resemblance,  nor 
yet  that  of  borrowing  by  one  independent  language  from  another, 
can  adequately  explain  how  coincidences  of  this  nature  arose,  then 
those  coincidences  may  be  said  to  prove  a  common  origin  for  the 
words  in  question,  and  thus  to  imply,  at  least  probably,  though 
not  certainly,  a  common  origin  for  the  nations  which  employ 
them.”  In  point  of  feet,  if  any  words  in  any  language  have  sprung 
from  an  imitation  of  natural  sounds,  those  sounds  may  suggest  (as 
in  the  case  of  bat,  pit,  pat )  the  same  words  at  the  same  tinie  to  a 
hundred  different  tribes.  In  such  cases,  far  from  saying  that  the 
resemblance  is  fortuitous,  we  are  bound  to  admit  that  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.  The  words  undoubtedly  have  a  common  origin,  but  we  are 
as  far  as  ever  from  being  able  to  assert  the  common  origin  of  the 
nations  which  employ  them. 

Such,  however,  was  the  reasoning  which  satisfied  Mr.  Ellis 
in  his  work  On  Numerals  as  Signs  of  Primeval  Unity,  and 
much  of  it  appears  again  in  his  recently  published  Peruvia 
Scythica,  which  is  to  teach  us  that  the  Quichua  language 
of  Peru  is,  with  the  American  languages  generally,  derived  from 
Central  Asia,  and  is  connected  with  the  Turanian  and  Iberian  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Old  World,  including  the  Basque,  the  Lykian,  and 
the  pre-Aryan  language  of  Etruria.  We  are  not  called  upon  to 
prove  the  negative  to  this  sweeping  proposition ;  it  is  enough  to 
say  for  the  present  that  the  terms  are  so  elastic  as  fairly  to  elude 
our  grasp.  Mr.  Ellis,  citing  at  the  outset  a  long  passage  from  the 
work  of  Lopez,  Les  Itaces  Aryennes  du  Perou,  in  which  the  author 
contends  that  the  Quichua  is  an  Aryan  agglutinative  language, 
very  properly  adds  that  such  agglutination  as  may  still  be  traced 
in  Aryan  languages  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  agglutination  of 
Turanian  dialects ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Peruviana 
were  nevertheless  akin  to  the  Aryans,  although  not  next  of  kin 
(the  American  nations,  as  a  whole,  together  with  the  Turanian  and 
Iberian  nations,  coming  before  them),  he  leaves  us  much  in  the 
position  of  the  traveller  who  finds  that  he  has  been  comforting 
himself  with  the  forms  of  a  mirage.  Aryans,  Turanians,  Iberians, 
and  Peruvians  all  appear  as  members  of  one  family,  intangible  and 
unsubstantial.  To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Ellis’s  conclusions  seem 
as  unattractive  as  his  method  is  uncertain.  There  are  some,  we 
are  aware,  who  will  be  gratified  to  learn  that  the  (Caucasian). 
Lesgi  word  for  “  wife  ”  is  tlyadi,  and  a  few  perhaps  -who  may  think 
that  in  this  we  have  confirmatory  proof  that  the  Phrygian  lada 
reappears  in  the  English  lady.  The  Quichua,  it  seems,  has 
the  word  huasi  for  “  house,”  while  the  Basque  gives  eehe 
and  iche  (oocoy,  wield)  ;  in  Tusclii  khomo  means  “man.”  Quichua, 
Basque,  and  Tusclii  are  thus  shown  to  be  akin  to  Greek,  Latin, 
English,  and  other  Aryan  dialects. 

Amusing  though  such  comparisons  may  be  at  first,  the  process 
is  apt  to  become  dreary.  We  turned,  therefore,  with  some  eager¬ 
ness  to  the  chapter  in  which  Mr.  Ellis  takes  up  the  Etruscan 
problem  lately  handled  by  Air.  Taylor,  and  most  recently  by  Dr. 
Corssen.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  rest  of  his  wTork,  he  has 
done  good  service  by  showing  the  vast  demands  which  Dr. 
Corssen’s  method  makes  on  our  powers  of  belief.  We  have 
already  spoken  of  the  Toscanella  dice  and  the  six  monosyllables 
carved  upon  them,  when  we  noticed  Mr.  Taylor’s  Etruscan  Re¬ 
searches  ( Saturday  Revievt,  May  23,  1874);  but  we  were  not 
aware  at  the  time  that  these  syllables,  which  seemed  to  be  six 
words,  were  really  only  four  words,  making  a  very  fair  Latin 
sentence,  the  sounds  much,  thu,  zal,  huth,  hi,  sa  being  really — • 

Mach  thuzal  huth  cisa 

Magus  donarium  hoc  cisorio  fecit. 

On  this  astounding  version  Mr.  Ellis  pertinently  remarks  that 

an  Armenian,  while  accepting  the  loan  of  “  Magus  ”  as  a  sufficiently 
Oriental  rendering  of  much,  would  be  supplied  by  his  own  language  with 
the  words  tovzheal,  “  recompensed,”  ovkht,  ••  vow,  prayer,”  and  /due,  “  cuts,” 
for  the  explanation  of  thuzal,  huth,  and  cisa;  and  a  Caledonian  of  the  same 
class  would  employ  the  Gaelic  words  ud,  ‘"that,”  and  cis,  “tribute,”  after 
the  manner  in  which  Corssen  has  availed  himself  of  the  Latin  words  hue 
and  cisorium,  and  so  gain  for  huth  cisa  the  meaning  of  id  tribuit,  the  subject 
of  the  verb  ....  being  Mach-thuzal,  “  Mac-Dougal.”  The  objection  that 
g  ought  not  to  correspond  to  z,  is  obviated  by  Corssen,  who  considers  that 
the  Aryan  ten  takes  in  Etruscan  the  two  forms  tes-  and  tecu-.” 

O  si  sic  omnia  !  hut  unfortunately,  like  Dr.  Corssen,  Mr.  Ellis  is 
hampered  by  :tu  hypothesis.  The  Etruscan  is  an  Aryan  language, 
and  its  affinities  are  witfi  tfie  Iberian  dialects,  But  these  dice- 
monosyllables,  which  he  takes  to  he  numerals,  are  non-Aryan,  and 
hence  we  have  in  Etruscan  an  Aryan  form  of  speech  with  non- 
Aryan  numerals.  The  anomaly  is  perplexing;  and  when  we  re¬ 
member  the  elasticity  of  the  term  Aryan,  and  of  many  other  terms 
as  used  by  Mr.  Ellis,  the  question  becomes  more  perplexing  still. 
We  make  no  attempt  to  solve  it ;  hut  if  it  be  asked  which  of  the 
two  writers,  Mr.  Ellis  or  Mr.  Taylor,  has  taken  the  more  compre- 
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tensive  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and  treated  it  in  all  its  parts 
more  soberly  and  more  thoroughly,  the  answer,  wo  cannot  doubt, 
must  be  given  at  ouce  in  favour  of  the  latter. 


WILKINSON  ON  ENGLISH  COUNTRY  HOUSES.* 

jVf  OT  WITHSTANDING  the  many  epigrams  and  adages  in  exist- 
_LN  ence  to  deter  men  from  brick  and  mortar,  and  the  warnings  given 
from  time  to  time  by  the  collapse  of  scamped  houses  which  but 
recently  astonished  the  passer-by  with  their  pretension  and  prompt¬ 
ness  of  erection,  it  must  be  allowed  that  our  age  has  some  tempta¬ 
tions  to  prefer  building  de  novo  to  bolstering  up  what  is  old 
and  creaky.  The  whole  question  of  ventilation,  now  felt  to  be 
vital  and  urgent,  is  more  easily  handled  in  a  new  building  than 
in  tinkering  up  an  old  one.  Chimneys  and  flues  admit  of 
an  economy  and  concentration  in  the  former  which  is  impossible 
in  the  Latter ;  and,  to  mention  a  single  modern  improvement 
by  way  of  sample,  the  electric  bell  system  supersedes,  where  in¬ 
troduced,  that  free  range  and  network  of  wires'  which  not  unfre- 
quently  in  an  old  house  constituted  your  bellhanger’s  excuse 
for  a  visit  of  curiosity  to  the  wine-cellar.  There  is  much  less 
working  in  the  dark  on  both  sides,  and  though  contractors 
may  echo  the  cry  of  gardeners  and  farmers  that  you  cannot  de¬ 
pend  upon  book-knowledge,  still  the  projector  of  a  new  mansion 
has  a  choice  of  manuals  of  his  subject  to  help  him  through  per¬ 
plexities  which,  if  confided  to  his  architect  or  builder,  might  incon¬ 
veniently  betray  the  secret  of  his  ignorance.  One  such  manual,  attrac¬ 
tively  illustrated  and  commendably  compendious,  by  Mr.  Wilkinson 
of  Oxford,  appears  to  have  reached  in  live  years  a  second  and  enlarged 
edition — a  proof,  it  would  seem,  of  its  popularity  amongst  those 
who  have  building  on  hand  ;  and  as  it  embraces  “  mansions,  private 
residences,  parsonage-houses,  farmhouses,  lodges,  and  cottages,”  it 
appeals  to  a  variety  of  readers ;  to  none  perhaps  more  so  than  to 
those  who  desire  a  brief  book  of  reference,  or  a  hint  about  some 
nice  point  of  construction  which  demands  a  clear  understanding  in 
the  course  of  building  or  repairs.  We  may  sajr  at  once  that  Mr. 
Gervase  Wheeler's  Choice  of  a  House ,  and  Mr.  Kerr's  smaller  and 
handier  volume,  go  more  fully  into  detail,  and  are  more  in  the 
nature  of  “  Vade-mecums  ” ;  but  whilst  the  work  before  us  is 
rather  a  drawing-room  book,  it  will  be  found  to  afford  sufficiently 
suggestive  information  upon  most  of  the  moot  points  in  house¬ 
building.  One  great  concession  to  ordinary  readers  is  the  avoid¬ 
ance,  for  the  most  part,  of  technical  phraseology ;  another  is  the  clear 
and  concise  definition  of  various  terms  of  handicraft — to  wit,  in  the 
carpenter’s  department,  “  tonguing  or  pugging  ”  of  floors,  or  in  the 
plasterer’s,  “  rendering,  floating,  or  setting.”  Revile  it  as  we  may, 
the  cramming  system  has  to  be  resorted  to  on  some  occasions ; 
and  in  this  instance  it  will  furnish  the  uninitiated  with  some  in¬ 
sight  into  matters  where  to  profess  ignorance  might  be  to  give  a 
signal  for  imposition. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  author  gives  the  usual  cautions 
touching  site,  soil,  and  aspect ;  and  his  clients  are  directed  to  seek, 
where  it  can  possibly  be  had,  a  natural  basis  on  ground  rnoder- 
atelv  elevated  with  gravellv  subsoil  and  a  slope  southward. 
W  e  are  glad  to  see  the  prominence  which  he  gives  to  a  question 
which,  of  late  years  especially,  has  sorely  perplexed  and  harassed 
country  proprietors,  that  of  a  plentiful  water  supply.  The  slope 
of  a  hill  makes  an  excellent  site,  especially  when  water  of  good 
quality,  such  as  is  found  in  greensand  or  new  red  sandstone,  is 
procurable  at  a  greater  elevation.  In  such  cases  a  reservoir  may 
be  formed,  and  the  house  may  be  supplied  therefrom  by  gravita¬ 
tion,  the  cost  of  pumping  or  raising  water  being  avoided.  But 
often  this  is  not  the  case ;  and  then  deep  and  thorough  boring 
must  be  resorted  to,  as  the  only  safeguard  against  a  drought 
which  would  make  a  dwelling  almost  intolerable.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
assumes  that  the  prospects  of  a  sufficient  water  supply  will  have 
been  ascertained  before  a  site  is  finally  decided  on,  and  does  not 
therefore  go  into  the  relative  merits  and  aptitudes  of  ordinary,  or 
Artesian,  or  the  Norton’s  Patent  Tube,  Wells,  which  last  are  cheap 
and  useful  in  raising  water  from  within  thirty-two  feetof  the  surface, 
andcame  into  vogue  during  the  Abyssinian  Expedition.  Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son’s  experience  touching  “  stone  v.  brick  ”  for  walls  is  worth  rioting, 
as  is  also  his  comparison  of  stones  one  with  another.  Those  who 
have  a  predilection  for  freestone  will  have  the  masons  on  then- 
side,  because  it  is  so  easy  to  work;  but  it  behoves  them  to  remember 
that  there  is  “  Bath  stone  and  Bath  stone,”  and  that  few  Bath 
stones  will  stand  London  smoke,  or  exposure  to  weather  in  a 
damp  atmosphere.  Caen  stone  is  not  durable  enough  for  exteriors 
•or  exposed  situations,  though  the  neighbouring  quarries  of  Aubigny 
are  said  to  afford  a  harder  and  closer-grained  material ;  and  there 
is  more  durable  freestone  in  England  than  that  of  the  Bath  oolite. 
That  of  the  Grinsell  quarries,  near  Shrewsbury,  is  well  recom¬ 
mended.  We  believe,  however,  that  few  stones  are  more  durable 
than  that  of  the  Mansfield  quarries,  and  the  author  of  this  volume 
speaks  of  the  Derbyshire  (Bolsover)  butt'  and  dull  red  magnesian 
limestone  as  standing  the  weather  capitally.  It  is  essential  with 
any  stone  to  beware  of  using  it  green,  or  freshly  quarried,  as  in 
that  case  it  takes  long  to  dry,  and  gives  double  occasion  for  the 
inner  lining  of  brickwork,  which  is  often  resorted  to  in  the  houses 
built  of  the  best  stone.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  our  variable 
climate  any  building  stone  is  as  serviceable  as  good,  sound,  clear- 
ringing  kiln-bricks. 

*  English  Country  Houses.  Sixty-one  Views  and  Plans,  and  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  Housebuilding,  By  W.  Wilkinson,  Architect,  Oxford.  London 
juid  Oxford :  Parker  &  Go.  1875. 


On  the  subject  of  roofing,  valuable  aid  is  given  to  such  as  might 
hesitate  between  slates  and  tiles,  and  this  matter  is  so  well  under¬ 
stood  that  the  only  apparent  novelty  in  this  section  will  be  the 
reference  to  the  local  stone-slates,  or  Stonefield  slates,  peculiar  to 
Oxfordshire  and  Gloucestershire.  This  material  “  is  quarried  11  any 
feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  reached  by  means  of  shafts ;  it  is 
exposed  for  some  time  to  the  action  of  frost,  and  so  broken  into 
slabs  of  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,”  of  greyish  colour,  and 
of  various  sizes.  Out  of  the  counties  we  have  named  this  kind 
of  roof  would  be  very  exceptional,  and  still  more  so  would  the 
heavy  stone  slate  of  the  Forest  of  Dean.  This  latter,  we  recollect, 
ran,  some  quarter  of  a  century  back,  to  almost  any  length  and 
breadth  of  slab,  two  of  them  in  one  case  forming  the  entire  roof  of 
a  pigstye.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  done  well  to  go  pretty  thoroughly 
into  the  question  of  mortars  and  cements,  for  half  the  troubles  and 
disappointments  of  building  arise  from  the  abuse  and  misuse  of 
these.  “  In  damp  situations  mortar  should  be  made  with  hydraulic 
lime,”  which  hardens  under  water,  and  clear  sand,  sand  free  from 
grit  and  foreign  matter.  “  Loamy  earth  and  road  scrapings  should 
not  be  used  wholly  or  partially  in  the  place  of  sand  for  mortar,  as 
is  the  custom  in  some  localities.”  As  a  rule,  chalk  lime  is  best  for 
plastering,  stone  lime  for  building,  and  hydraulic  lime  for  concrete 
and  work  underground.  It  is  interesting  to  analyse  the  Roman 
mortar  which  has  endured  and  bound  substances  together  so  long 
at  Caerleon  and  elsewhere,  and  it  will  be  found  that  in  it  pounded 
or  crushed  bricks  or  tiles  were,  if  not  universally,  yet  almost  ne¬ 
cessarily,  an  ingredient.  It  is  worth  any  amount  of  pains  to  ensure 
the  cleanness,  and  sharpness  in  grit,  of  the  sand  mixed  with  Port¬ 
land  cement,  the  efficacy  of  which  in  external  stuccoing  is  so  often 
marred  by  carelessness  in  mixing  and  working.  Doubtless  it  is 
no  secret  to  masons  and  plasterers  that  soakiDg  brick  or  stone 
before  using  in  hot  weather  causes  the  mortar  to  unite  better  with 
them,  and  renders  the  work  stronger ;  but  we  suspect  that  the 
precaution  is  very  commonly  neglected. 

If  we  pass  on  to  the  question  of  flooring  and  its  collaterals, 
several  useful  hints  are  to  be  found  in  the  practical  treatise  before 
us.  Thus  the  problem  of  deadening  sound  between  the  ceiling  (say) 
of  the  drawing-room  a  nd  the  floor  above,  is  to  be  solved  by  pugying, 
i.e.  laying  rough  boarding  on  fillets  between  the  joists  two-thirds 
from  the  top,  and  on  this  placing  a  two-inch  coat  of  mortar.  Ends 
of  timbers  resting  on  walls  should  be  bedded  without  water,  and 
with  space  for  circulation  of  air.  Otherwise  it  is  in  these  parts 
that  old  timbers  will  be  found  decayed.  The  best  preventive  both  of 
dry  rot  and  wet  rot  is  careful  selection  of  timbers,  and  then 
thorough  ventilation.  The  ends  of  all  large  timbers  should  rest  on 
Portland,  York,  or  other  stone  templates,  with  a  dry  bed  and  no 
mortar.  For  timbers  inserted  in  the  ground  Mr.  Wilkinson  quotes 
the  piles  at  Gowey  Stakes  and  the  beams  at  Herculaneum,  to  prove 
that  there  is  no  preservative  like  “  charring.”  In  the  matter  of 
ventilation,  which  in  these  days  must  be  looked  to  at  once,  or  an 
Inspector  of  Nuisances  may  exercise  his  right  of  coming  in  and 
rearranging  your  new  house  after  his  own  fashion,  it  strikes  us 
that  this  volume  contains  sensible  advice  without  going  into 
tedious  detail.  The  most  thorough  system  of  warming  and  venti¬ 
lating  in  one,  by  supplying  to  each  apartment  fresh  air  warmed  by 
passing  through  a  heated  chamber  with  means  for  extracting  used- 
up  and  vitiated  air,  has  been  described  in  noticing  works  exclu¬ 
sively  on  this  topic ;  but  it  is  necessarily  very  expensive.  There 
are,  however,  intermediate  expedients  between  this  and  doing 
nothing,  which  will  probably  satisfy  most  occasions.  Sherringham’s 
inlet  ventilator  fitted  into  the  wall  near  the  cornice  will  suffice  for 
the  supply  and  check  of  air,  in  most  cases  ;  and  to  expel  foul  air  it  is 
well  to  have  a  separate  flue  by  the  side  of  the  smoke  flue,  or,  better 
still,  independent  of  it,  with  an  opening  close  to  the  ceiling  over 
the  centre  of  the  fireplace  fitted  with  Arnott’s  self-acting  flap  vent¬ 
ilator.  Another  plan  of  a  flue  between  the  joists  of  the  floor  above 
premises  the  use  of  gas,  and  is  described  in  p.  49.  Perforated  zinc 
and  glass  louvres  are  compromises  that  will  suggest  themselves  as 
limited  and  imperfect  solutions  of  the  question.  We  are  disposed 
to  hold  with  Mr.  Wilkinson  that  there  is  nothing  for  a  country 
house  like  a  good  hall  fire,  though  there  is  much  comfort  in  the 
hot-water  heating  apparatus  on  the  high  pressure  system,  which 
unites  economy  and  convenience.  Hot  air  is  more  suitable  for 
public  buildings ;  and  with  this  or  hot  water  in  a  house  it  is  to 
be  feared,  from  recent  experience,  that  the  risk  of  destruction  by 
fire  is  seriously  enhanced. 

We  have  so  often  discussed  the  question  of  labourers’ 
cottages  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  touch  upon  Mr.  Wilkinson’s 
arguments  and  suggestions  about  it,  further  than  to  say  that 
one  serious  drawback  to  effecting  loans  under  the  Lands’  Improve¬ 
ment  Act  is  the  expense  and  interference  of  Inspectors  and  Assistant 
Commissioners,  which  are  not  seldom  out  of  proportion  to  the 
advantage  derived.  Much  that  is  said  of  the  cost  of  prize  and 
model  cottages  having  been  estimated  too  low  is  undoubtedly 
true ;  but  we  doubt  whether,  when  our  author  sets  a  pair 
of  cottages  at  from  300L  to  350 1.  or  400 1.  to  450L, 
he  does  not  rim  into  the  other  extreme.  We  should  cut  down 
his  verandahs,  and  reduce  the  gables  and  such-like  prettinesses ; 
and  still  more,  putting  ourselves  in  the  proprietor’s  place,  should  we 
decline  to  rebuild  cottages  de  novo  until  it  was  quite  clear  that  the 
old  ones  might  not,  with  an  outlay  of  some  sixty  pounds  on  each,  be 
made,  if  not  ornamental,  tenantable  and  useful.  With  an  architect 
at -his  elbow,  the  squire  who  has  a  turn  for  model-cottage  build¬ 
ing  runs  a  serious  risk  of  paying  heavily  for  appearances.  The 
area  of  cubic  feet  in  each  bedroom,  the  number  of  fireplaces,  and 
so  forth,  are  far  more  vital  questions,  independently  of  the  fact 
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that  no  modern  cottages  will  restore  to  the  landscape  the 
thatched,  black  and  white,  timbered  dwellings  which  are  in  danger 
of  being  “  improved  ”  out  of  rural  England.  We  should  say,  indeed, 
that  Mr.  Wilkinson's  manifest  fondness  for  elaborate  porticoes, 
verandahs,  and  gabled  roofs  would  be  a  snare  to  him  in  cottage¬ 
planning,  whilst  even  in  higher  work  it  is  an  incontrovertible 
truth  that  “  many-gabled  roofs  and  picturesque  little  breaks  of 
the  outline  cost  money  and  lead  to  expense.”  This  is  the  im¬ 
pression  which  a  hasty  glance  at  the  sixty-one  views  and  plans 
which  adorn  this  really  useful  volume  would  be  apt  to  produce. 
On  examination,  however,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  it  is  modified  by 
an  obvious  subordination  of  ornament  to  convenience  in  external  and 
internal  planning.  Though  the  sizes  of  apartments,  halls,  and 
corridors  are  not  figured  on  any  of  the  plans,  and  the  ascertain¬ 
ment  of  them  by  means  of  the  scale  has  been  scantily  ,  resorted 
to,  it  strikes  us  that  generally  there  is  a  commendable 
avoidance  of  long  corridors,  a  handy  arrangement  of  living 
rooms  en  suite ,  an  easy  service  between  the  kitchen,  pantry, 
and  dining-room,  and  a  due  importance  given  to  the  hall,  or 
saloon,  so  important  in  a  large  house.  Of  typical  houses  in  this 
book  we  may  mention  Bignell  House,  Oxon,  as  one  of  the  best 
conceived,  though  w'e  should  have  said  that  the  lodge  thereto 
ought  to  have  had  three  bedrooms  for  the  cost  of  300 l.,  which  is 
nearly  as  much  as  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  well-planned,  roomy 
pairs  of  cottages  at  Black  Bourton,  Oxfordshire.  The  more 
sumptuous  residence  at  Buonas,  in  the  Canton  of  Zug,  Switzerland 
(Nos.  VII.,  VII.  a,  and  VIII.),  is  indeed  wonderfully  complete,  even 
to  the  closets  ;  but,  with  its  elaborateness  of  external  and  internal 
work,  one  should  like  to  have  learnt  what  it  costs.  The  item  of 
the  “  Gentleman's  Room  ”  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Tower,  so  ample 
and  indefinite,  is  suggestive  of  Scythrop  Glowry’s  sanctum  in 
“  Nightmare  Abbey.”  Elsewhere — at  PI.  XLII.,  XLHI. — the  farrn- 
bailitf1  s  house  and  laundry  at  New  Farm  Homestead,  Havering 
Park,  Essex,  has  wash-house,  ironing-room,  and  drying-room  en 
suite,  with  Huthnance’s  patent  stove  and  drying-room  fittings. 
Here  an  estimate  and  measurements  would  have  been  serviceable 
and  suggestive.  We  like  the  plans  of  Linton  Vicarage  (PI. 
XXI.  XXlII.),  and  there  the  larder,  though  oddly  placed  near  the 
entrance  door,  is  in  a  right  aspect,  whereas  in  some  plans  we  are 
surprised  to  see  it  facing  south.  Practically  this  room  cannot  be 
too  well  sheltered  from  the  sun,  or  have  too  free  a  current  of  air. 
A  north  aspect  is  best  for  it.  Mr.  Wilkinson  throws  in,  at  the  end 
of  His  plans,  drawings  of  four  interiors,  hall,  drawing-room,  dining¬ 
room,  library.  The  last  is  charmingly  conceived,  and  a  picture  in 
itself,  though,  like  many  country  libraries,  it  seems  scantily  fur¬ 
nished  with  books. 


TOLD  IN  THE  TWILIGHT.* 

Vt  WHATEVER  qualities  valuable  for  story-telling  Mrs.  Henry 

»  V  Wood  may  possess,  whatever  problematical  graces  time  may 
take  from  her  or  bestow,  one  thing  is  tolerably  sure  to  be  left  in 
its  integrity — namely,  the  ingrained  and  ineffaceable  vulgarity  of  her 
writing.  This  indeed  increases  as  time  and  use  wear  deeper  the 
grooves  in  which  her  style  runs ;  and  whether  she  is  didactic  or 
humorous,  descriptive  or  conversational,  she  bears  equally  as  her 
sign-manual  the  one  unalterable  stamp  which  makes  her  the  moral 
Paul  de  Kock  of  the  English  kitchen.  Never  so  much  at  home  as 
when  dealing  with  servants,  she  makes  her  noblemen  and  ladies 
only  butlers  and  cooks  in  thin  disguise.  She  puts  rather  more  un¬ 
sightly  touches  into  her  avowed  descriptions  of  what  she  calls  the 
common  people,  but  the  work  is  substantially  the  same  when  she 
comes  to  the  upper  ten ;  and  the  son  and  daughter  of  a  Home 
Secretary  are  in  all  essentials  of  the  same  clay  as  that  from  which 
she  creates  the  porter  and  charwoman  of  a  lawyer’s  office.  Cap¬ 
tain  Devereux,  the  son  of  Sir  Archibald  Devereux  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  the  brother  of  Lady  Tennvgal,  wife  of  the  Earl 
of  that  name,  is  not  only  an  unmitigated  scoundrel,  but  a  very 
vulgar  scoundrel,  too — a  man  who  might  be  exhibited  as  a  curio¬ 
sity,  given  the  class  to  which  he  is  supposed  to  belong.  “  Don't 
put  yourself  into  a  fantigue  over  the  matter”  is  one  of  his  elegant 
expressions ;  and,  knowing  nothing  of  the  repose  which  marks 
his  caste,  his  manners,  temper,  and  language  are  at  all  times  those 
of  a  surly  drunken  groom  rather  than  of  a  gentleman. 

Lady  Tennygal,  too,  is  odd  in  some  of  her  phrases,  for  a  pre¬ 
sumably  cultivated  woman.  She  and  her  husband  the  Earl  live 
with  their  children  at  Parkwater,  in  Ireland,  whence  the  title  of 
the  first  story  in  the  collection  Told  in  the  Twilight  takes  its  name. 
The  “  mansion  pertaining  ”  to  the  estate  deserves,  by  the  wajq  a 
little  word  to  itself.  It  was  “  not  erected  in  a  critical  style  of 
architecture,  for  it  was  a  straggling  in-and-out  sort  of  build¬ 
ing,  that  seemed  to  have  been  added  to  indiscriminately  at  different 
times,  a  room  here,  a  room  there ;  but  the  scenery  around  was 
beautiful.”  In  this  mansion  of  not  critical  architecture,  “at 
the  window  of  one  of  the  reception  rooms,  gazing  at  an  approach¬ 
ing  car,”  stands  Lady  Tennygal  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  new 
governess,  Miss  May,  the  heroine  of  the  very  disagreeable  little 
sketch  of  “  Parkwater.”  Presently,  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the 
pretentious  young  person  who  has  been  educated  out  of  her 
sphere — one  of  Mrs.  Wood’s  pet  windmills — another  carriage 
appears,  and  the  children  scream  with  delight,  “  Mamma !  it  is 
papa!”  “‘Never!’  cried  the  Countess,  running  also  to  look” 
— as  slipslop  in  speech  as  she  is  simple  in  her  manner  of  life. 

*  Told,  in  the  Tu’ilight.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Wood,  Author  of  “  East  Lynne.” 
3  vols.  Loudon  :  Itichaxd  Bentley  &  Son.  1875. 


The  story  of  “Parkwater”  may  be  told  in  a  very  few  words. 
Sophia  May  is  the  pretty  little  daughter  of  a  worthy  couple  with 
more  parental  affection  than  common  sense.  They  bring  her  up 
“  out  of  her  sphere,”  have  her  taught  music  and  singing,  send  her 
over  to  France  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  let  her  read  The  Cater¬ 
pillar,  or,  in  full,  Caterpillar's  Penny  Weekly  Repository  of  Ro¬ 
mance.  The  youngest  son  of  the  firm  where  old  May  is  porter 
sees  the  girl  on  her  return  from  France,  and  falls  in  love  with  her 
honourably.  His  social  suicide  is  checked  for  the  time  by  a  sudden 
dismissal  to  Valparaiso.  May  and  his  belongings  are  turned  off  at 
an  hour’s  notice ;  by  means  of  false  letters  Sophia  obtains  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  governess  in  Lady  Tennygal’s  house,  falls  in  love  with 
Captain  Devereux,  is  seduced,  and  has  a  child.  Meantime  the 
Captain  marries  Lady  Harriet  Ord,  whom  he  generally  calls  by 
some  opprobrious  epithet,  and  Frederick  Lyvett,  the  young  lover  of 
the  girl’s  innocent  days,  comes  home.  He  finds  Sophia  by  chance 
as  a  teacher  of  music  in  Brompton,  and  marries  her.  Here  again 
Mrs.  Wood  shows  that  remarkable  ignorance  of  law  which 
generally  pervades  her  writings.  She  seems  to  think  that  old 
Mr.  Lyvett,  Frederick’s  father,  could  have  stopped  the  marriage 
had  he  come  to  the  church  in  time — a  feat  which  his  partner,  Mr. 
Castlerosse,  attempts,  naturally  without  success.  Also,  later  in  the 
story,  she  seems  to  think  that  Frederick  Lyvett  could  have  freed 
himself  of  his  wife  “  by  a  legal  process  ”  had  she  been  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  murder — on  the  plea,  we  suppose,  of  deception  before 
marriage.  For  Sophia,  who  has  murdered  her  baby,  which  had 
been  returned  awkwardly  on  her  hands,  has  been  arrested,  tried, 
and  condemned  to  death.  After  her  condemnation  she  has  an  in¬ 
terview  with  her  mother,  to  whom  she  says  something  in  so  low 
a  tone  that  “  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  be  present  caught  but  a 
word  here  and  there,”  but  finally  is  reprieved  by  the  Home  Secre¬ 
tary,  influenced  by  his  son,  the  black-eyed  and  black-hearted 
Theodore  Devereux,  the  cause  of  all  this  mischief.  "Whereat  Mrs. 
Wood  remarks  in  her  own  naive,  elegant  style,  “  The  world  and 
his  wife  rose  up  in  wonder.”  The  moral  of  it  all  is— Don’t  educate 
garret-born  and  kitchen-bred  girls  beyond  their  natural  sphere  of 
pots  and  pans  ;  else  you  spoil  a  handy  scullery-wench  to  make  a 
forger  and  a  murderess,  not  to  speak  of  a  hussy,  and  the  sins  that 
come  from  vanity  and  the  love  of  dress. 

The  next  story  is  a  slight  French  sketch  remarkable  only  for  the 
number  of  vulgar  words  and  phrases  which  Mrs.  Wood  has 
managed  to  get  into  the  very  small  space  it  occupies.  A  mother 
is  said  to  have  jigged  “about  the  room  with  rage ”  because  her 
son  intimates  his  intention  of  not  marrying  his  cousin  Anastasie, 
but  Clara  Fitzgerald  instead ;  the  same  son  reproaches  his  mother 
for  “  magging  the  peace  out  of  him  ” ;  a  servant  relates  how  she 
“  was  scuttering  along  in  the  dark,”  when  she  sees  a  spirit  and  falls 
flat  on  her  face  in  a  pool  of  water,  never  daring  to  get  up  till  some 
passers-by  led  her  home  (was  she  face  downward  in  a  pool  of 
water  all  this  time  ?),  and  in  speaking  of  the  dress  of  her  mistress, 
which  is  to  be  rather  finer  than  usual,  she  finishes  her  report  by 
saying,  “  Won’t  some  cats  have  tails  !  ”  “  Times  and  again  ”  seems 
to  be  an  effective  form  of  speech  in  Mrs.  Wood’s  vocabulary ;  Mr. 
North  “  set  on  and  called  Archie  sundry  hard  names  ” ;  a  young 
gentleman  remonstrating  with  a  young  lady  says,  “  Took  myself 
off !  I  think  the  boot  was  on  the  other  leg  ” ;  and  “  Jack  had  j  ust  gone 
indoor  apprentice  ”  suffices  all  the  purposes  of  correct  language,  so 
far  as  the  author  of  Told  in  the  Twilight  understands  it. 

In  another  story  a  woman  who  has  been  visited  by  a  young 
lady  makes  a  benedictory  speech  in  the  queerest  way  that  even 
Mrs.  Henry  Wood  has  yet  devised  for  her  queer  saints  and  sinners. 
“  ‘  May  heaven  bless  you  both,  and  the  gentlemen  you  have  chosen !  ’ 
aspirated  (sic)  Mrs.  Rutt,  in  a  low  tone.”  This  is  said  to  the 
daughter  of  the  manufacturer  whom  the  defunct  Mr.  Rutt  had 
offended,  as  well  as  damaged,  by  going  to  the  works  when  tipsy ; 
costing  him  nearly  a  thousand  pounds  by  harm  done  to  the 
machinery,  the  stoppage  of  work,  loss  of  orders,  and  the  like. 
And  though  the  evil-doer  is  dead  now,  Mr.  Martyn,  the  offended 
master,  keeps  so  much  rancour  alive  as  to  forbid  his  daughters 
to  show  any  kindness  to  the  widow.  But  this  is  the  way  with 
Mrs.  Wood.  All  her  bad  people  are  so  abominably  bad,  if  her  saints 
are  so  supernaturally  good,  that  we  feel  ourselves  among  puppets 
rather  than  among  men  and  women — puppets  marked  and  labelled, 
not  natural  human  characters  working  out  their  own  development. 
She  has  one  or  two  of  these  heartless  men  in  her  stories,  and  one 
or  two  women  to  match  them.  One  mother,  who  does  not  specially 
like  the  marriage  which  her  daughter  is  about  to  make,  wishes  on 
the  eve  of  the  wedding  that  the  young  man  was  dead,  in  her 
daughter’s  hearing ;  another  woman,  having  the  guardianship 
of  her  well-endowed  niece — whom  she  keeps,  by  the  way, 
so  tightly  in  hand  that  “nobody  might  dare  look  at  her 
within  a  mile,  or  touch  her  with  a  long  pole” — intends  to 
force  her  to  marry  her  son,  or,  failing  her  success  in  this 
direction,  to  place  her,  a  Protestant  girl  with  a  stalwart  brother, 
in  a  Roman  Catholic  convent.  These  amiable  designs,  however, 
are  frustrated  by  the  girl  herself,  who  is  described  as  one  of  those 
seraphic  young  creatures  of  modest  demeanour  and  gowns  of  quiet 
colours  who  cry  on  small  provocation,  and  are  apparently  well 
known  to  Mrs.  Wood.  She  keeps  up  a  secret  affaire  with  the 

man  who  engages  himself  to  her  cousin  Caroline  for  a  blind _ 

the  man  being,  like  herself,  a  lay  figure  standing  as  the  emblem  of 
honour  and  honesty— and  these  pure-hearted  and  high-minded 
people  elope  on  the  very  morning  of  the  wedding  which  has  been 
arranged  between  Captain  Fitzhenry  and  Cousin  Caroline,  and 
while  they  are  on  their  way  to  church.  How  this  was  done, 
and  how  the  bride  had  to  wait  at  the  altar  for  the  bridegroom,  and 
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went  into  “  an  angry  faint  ”  when  the  truth  came  out ;  and  what 
became  of  the  breakfast ;  and  the  sickening  vulgarity  and  heart¬ 
lessness  of  the  whole  affair,  Mrs.  Wood  alone  is  able  to  explain 
and  describe.  But  if  the  incident  is  silly  and  improbable,  the  sen¬ 
timent  is  common  to  all  this  lady’s  productions.  It  is  simply  the 
spiteful  coarseness  of  what  she  would  call  “  tit  for  tat.”  Given  a 
coquettish  young  woman  like  Cousin  Caroline,  who  has  “  out¬ 
stayed  her  market,”  and  been  generally  unwise,  not  to  say  heartless, 
in  her  conduct  towards  men,  and  her  punishment  by  the  treachery 
and  dishonour  of  her  lover  and  cousin  comes  as  a  righteous  re¬ 
tribution.  The  treachery  and  dishonour  do  not  count ;  and  people 
who  violate  every  canon  of  good  taste  and  good  feeling  are 
apparently  justified  in  the  author's  esteem  if  they  are  the  means 
by  which  flirts  or  row's  are  castigated. 

We  do  not  care  to  soften  our  disapprobation  of  this  lady’s  work. 
Save  a  certain  knack  of  hiding  a  mystery,  which  told  with  some 
effect  in  her  earlier  books,  but  the  constant  repetition  of  which 
has  now  become  wearisome,  she  has  nearly  every  fault  that  a 
novel-writer  can  have.  Her  style  is  simply  that  of  the  servants’ 
hall,  and  her  sentiments  are  on  a  par  with  her  style.  While  she 
talks  of  the  reverence  due  from  the  young  to  the  old,  she  herself, 
in  her  quality  of  author,  shows  an  entire  want  of  reverence  for 
humanity.  Her  ethics  go  no  deeper  than  dress  and  deportment, 
and  she  is  as  shrewish  over  colours  and  materials  as  she  is  over 
vices  and  sins.  Where  her  characters  in  any  way  resemble  men 
and  women,  and  are  not  merely  the  wooden  dolls  that  most  of  them 
are,  they  are  tedious,  vulgar,  and  commonplace ;  while  all  that  is 
more  than  this  is  impossible  and  unnatural.  She  brings  about  the 
conversion  of  a  life,  the  change  of  a  whole  nature,  by  a  dream,  and 
thinks  to  do  the  cause  of  virtue  service  by  cant  and  folly.  She  is 
destitute  of  the  commonest  knowledge,  as  when  she  says,  “  The 
flowers,  closing  their  petals,  threw  out  their  sweet  scent,  so  that 
the  air  was  rich  with  perfume  ” ;  and  speaks  of  “  London  crows'1  as 
birds  not  easily  frightened.  On  the  whole,  we  can  only  regard  her 
books  as  a  perpetually  recurring  nuisance  in  the  literary  world. 


HULME  OX  OKNAMENTAL  ART.* 

THE  serious  study  of  decorative  art  has  of  late  years  become 
a  popidar  pursuit.  It  is  not  very  long  since  the  young 
ladies  who  made  wax  flowers  and  card  houses  had  no  better 
i  outlets  than  these  for  their  faculties.  They  added  monstrous 
glass  shades  to  the  furniture  of  the  drawing-room,  and  piled  up 
heaps  of  impossible  fruit,  and  bloomless  but  unfading  flowers 
in  every  corner  and  on  every  table.  Leather  frames  had  their 
day.  So  had  the  evanescent  charms  of  “  decalcomauia.”  In  all 
these  ways,  and  many  besides,  did  the  yearning  for  beauty  in 
the  home,  perhaps  we  should  write  it  Beauty  in  the  Home, 
manifest  itself.  At  best  it  was  but  groping  in  the  dark.  Dear 
papa  used  to  be  dreadfully  impatient  when  he  found  a  basket 
of  sticky  leither  where  he  expected  to  And  his  books.  The 
young  hopeful,  his  son,  has  been  heard  to  swear,  nay,  even 
to  curse,  when  his  stores  of  fishing-tackle  or  his  well-tempered 
tools  had  been  rifled  in  his  absence.  The  fondest  of  brothers 
have  their  ■weaknesses,  and  life  is  embittered  when  it  ought  to 
1  be  sweetened  by  aimless  accumulations  of  table  ornaments,  of 
dusty  picture-frames,  of  worsted  mats,  of  glass  jars  in 
distant  imitation  of  China.  Perhaps  we  have  not  yet 
passed  this  stage  of  social  development.  It  may  be  a  ques¬ 
tion  how  far  even  now  the  lovely  charmers  who  are  them¬ 
selves  at  once  the  chief  ornaments  and  the  chief  ornamenters 
of  our  dingy  lives  have  definite  ideas  on  decoration.  The  schools 
of  art  with  which  our  country  is  blessed  have  done  something  to 
disseminate  a  knowledge  of  style,  without  which  decoration  is 
wasted.  But,  to  judge  by  the  melancholy  effects  produced  each 
Christmas  and  Easter  when  the  young  ladies  and  the  curate  “  deco¬ 
rate  ”  the  country  church,  the  influence  of  the  schools  has  not 
leavened  the  whole  lump.  The  exceptional  difficulty  of  managing 
floral  decoration  must  be  admitted,  it  is  not  one  lady  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  who  can  put  flowers  into  a  glass.  To  hang  them  over  a  build¬ 
ing  requires  not  only  taste  but  skill.  It  is,  however,  at  home  that 
we  are  most  dependent  on  such  taste  and  skill.  It  is  not  impossible 
to  survive  a  Christmas  without  any  flowers  in  church.  But  a 
Christmas  without  a  few  sprigs  of  mistletoe  or  a  few  holly7  berries 
at  home  would  be  something  serious.  The  Christian  duty  of 
making  home  beautiful  has  been  insisted  on  byr  Mr.  Rusldn 
and  others,  and  we  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  any 
want  of  will  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  it  more  especially 
belongs.  That  women  are  particularly  fitted  by  natural  in¬ 
clination  as  well  as  by  circumstances  to  undertake  the  care 
of  whatever  is  ornamental  in  the  house  can  hardly  be  denied, 
and  few  people  are  disposed  to  object  to  their  employment  as 
professional  decorators.  It  is,  in  fact,  strange  that,  instead  of 
one  such  firm  in  London,  we  have  not  half-a-dozen  or  more.  If 
women  not  educated  to  the  work  can  do  so  much  to  make  a  house 
beautiful  and  pleasant  to  live  in,  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  woman 
who  understands  what  she  does  and  who  works  on  a  definite 
principle  should  be  eminently  qualified.  The  great  difficulty, 
unfortunately,  in  the  way  of  any  spread  of  scientific,  as  opposed 
to  haphazard,  decoration,  lies  in  the  expensive  character  of  the 
books  which  have  hitherto  been  accessible  on  the  subject ;  the 
expense  being  not  so  much  in  the  actual  price  of  the  books  them. 

*  Priuciji/es  of  Ornamental  Art.  By  F.  Edward  Ilulme,  F.E.S.,  F.S.A 
London  :  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Ualpin. 


selves  as  in  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  designs.  With  Owen 
Jones’s  Alhambra  and  an  unlimited  purse,  magnificent  effects 
might  be  produced.  But  what  has  hitherto  been  most  -wanted  is 
some  guide  to  the  taste  in  choosing  a  common  wall  paper 
or  a  stair-carpet.  There  are  few  more  humiliating  exhibi¬ 
tions  than  those  which  the  British  householder  makes  when 
he  goes  to  choose  a  pair  of  curtains  or  a  piece  of  oil-cloth.  He 
does  not  know  his  own  mind.  How  can  he  indeed  ?  for  he  has  no 
mind  on  the  subject.  Perhaps  he  has  heard  that  blue  is  a  trying 
colour.  He  dare  not  put  any  blue  on  his  drawing-room,  although 
in  their  effects  steel  blue  and  slate  blue  almost  contrast.  He  thinks 
that,  because  a  bunch  of  flowers  is  a  pretty  thing  in  nature,  it 
will  be  sure  to  look  pretty  in  a  carpet.  So  far  he  feels  as  if  he  has 
something  tangible  to  go  upon.  He  cannot  make  out  why  his 
armchairs  with  their  magenta  covers  should  have  such  a  staring 
look  on  his  new  green  carpet.  He  cannot  tell  why  the  roses  and 
ferns  in  the  wall  paper  make  his  grandmother’s  portrait  look  so 
dingy.  All  these  things  are  puzzles  to  him,  if  he  thinks  of  them, 
though  the  chances  are  he  does  not  think.  Unfortunately  very 
few  among  us  have  that  natural  instinct  which  enables  a  Hindoo 
or  a  Chinaman  to  harmonize  and  contrast  colours  without  any 
teaching.  And  if  we  want  to  learn,  we  are  immediately  deterred 
by  technicalities  and  proper  names.  Women,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  more  decision  in  choosing ;  and  having  made  their  choice, 
show,  for  the  most  part,  considerable  decision  in  defending  it. 
The  woman  who  gives  her  reasons  for  a  preference  is  indeed  lost. 
Her  best  reason  is  the  first.  She  prefers  it ;  and  that  should  be 
enough.  No  doubt  it  is  quite  enough  for  every  well-principled 
husband. 

Mr.  Hulme  proposes  apparently  to  disturb  this  pleasant  state  of 
ignorance.  He  does  not  see  the  folly  of  wisdom  in  such  matters.  On 
the  contrary,  to  judge  from  the  book  before  us,  and  from  his  former 
book  on  a  similar  subject,  he  is  determined  to  bring  the  principles 
of  taste  home  to  the  ordinary  household.  Mrs.  Smith  may  like  a 
thing  because  it  is  expensive,  Mrs.  Jones  because  her  aunt  liked 
it,  Mrs.  Brown  because  Brown  objected  to  it ;  but  now,  if  Smith, 
Jones,  and  Brown  wish  to  do  so,  they  can  call  in  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Ilulme.  A  new  element  is  introduced  into  the  family  con¬ 
troversies.  ID'S.  Robinson  may  long  for  a  chintz  covered  with 
tulips  in  full  blow ;  but  what  is  she  to  say  to  her  husband’s 
crushing  rejoinder,  “  My  dear,  Mr.  Ilulme  says  that  a  powerful 
motive  for  the  introduction  of  geometrical  forms  may  be  found  in 
the  inherent  beauty  of  many  of  them,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
lozenge,  the  hexagon,  or  the  six-pointed  star  formed  from  it” 
(p.  3).  This  would,  no  doubt,  be  conclusive  against  tulips.  But 
Mr.  Ilulme  does  not  object  to  flowers.  Ear  from  it.  lie  is  careful 
to  advocate  the  use  of  natural  forms,  but  he  would  have  them 
more  or  less  conventionally  treated ;  more,  indeed,  rather  than 
less.  In  support  of  this  view  he  quotes  a  large  number  of  autho¬ 
rities,  such  as  Ruskin,  Wornum,  Dresser,  Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson, 
Owen  Jones,  and  even  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  adds  examples 
from  the  plates  of  his  own  work  which  bear  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject.  In  concluding  this  portion  of  his  work  he  insists  above 
all  upon  “  fitness.”  He  says  (p.  1 1 5)  : — 

Having  entered  at  some  little  length  into  the  question  of  naturalism  and 
conventionalism  in  ornamental  art,  and  having,  as  we  would  fain  hope,  led 
the  student  into  the  right  path,  and  furnished  him  with  reasons  and  ex¬ 
amples  for  his  guidance,  we  found  that  these  remarks  of  ours  naturally  led 
to  the  consideration  of  the  principle  of  fitness  as  one  of  the  guiding  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  designer,  and  by  no  means  one  of  the  least  important,  since  it 
opens  out  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  art  to  daily  use.  Were  it 
more  studied,  we  should  find  the  benefit  in  even  the  commonest  things.  At 
present  the  housewife  buys  a  great  tub-like  jug  without  the  slightest  pre¬ 
tensions  to  beauty,  in  lieu  of  those  that  have  certain  claims  to  ornament ; 
since,  putting  aside  the  question  of  enhanced  price,  the  one  is  a  thing  at 
least  of  utility,  while  the  other,  if  beautiful  at  all,  has  frequently,  in  the 
attainment  of  it,  sacrificed  all  consideration  of  use.  The  first,  with  its 
broad  base  and  swelling  neck,  will  stand  where  it  is  put,  and  can  always 
be  kept  clean  and  serviceable  ;  the  other,  with  its  flowing  curves,  graceful 
foot,  and  narrow  neck,  appears  ready  at  any  slight  jarring  to  lose  its 
balance,  while  its  constricted  opening  effectually  prevents  the  hand  enter¬ 
ing  the  vessel ;  hence  it  is  beautiful  in  exterior  and  unclean  within. 

Ill  another  place  be  says  (p.  1 17)  : — 

It  is  an  error  of  judgment  painfully  to  imitate  in  some  antagonistic 
material  the  effect  that  might  naturally  be  produced  in  some  more  pliable 
medium.  All  sense  of  fitness  is  set  at  nought  when  forms  are  wrought  out 
in  one  material  that  belong  properly  to  another;  as,  for  instance,  an 
elaborate  attempt,  faulty  at  least,  but  apparently  very  popular,  to  imitate 
basket-work  in  earthenware.  We  have  seen  a  butter-dish  made  exactly 
like  a  straw  hat,  the  plaiting  of  the  straw,  the  band  of  blue  ribbon,  being 
horribly  real— the  junction  of  the  dish  and  lid  being  concealed  by  the 
ribbon."  These  things  err  in  good  taste  and  common  sense  no  less  than  in 
the  painful  imitation  of  processes  of  weaving  and  plaiting  in  an  inappro¬ 
priate  material,  since  no  one  would  really  have  the  milk  brought  up  to  table 
in  wicker-work  nor  the  butter  put  under  a  hat;  hence  the  more  realistic  the 
effect  the  more  objectionable  every  way  the  result. 

The  general  scope  of  the  work,  of  which  this  dissertation  on  fit¬ 
ness  is  only,  so  to  speak,  an  episode,  may  be  gathered  from  a  brief 
review  of  the  contents.  Mr.  Ilulme  sets  out  with  an  account  of  the 
chief  forms  and  examples  of  geometric  ornamentation  ;  and  having 
spoken  of  mosaic,  marquetry,  buhl,  and  window  tracery,  discusses 
the  proposition  that  “  the  higher  the  character  of  the  design  the 
less  should  the  merely  mechanical  geometric  basis  be  obtrusive.’’ 
lie  next  passes  to  a  consideration  of  the  uses  and  employment  of 
symbolism.  Here  he  speaks  of  the  religious  symbolism  of  all 
ages,  and  goes  on  to  notice  particularly  the  Christian  symbols, 
ending  with  a  review  of  the  heraldic  devices  in  common  use,  such 
as  the  rose  and  other  national  badges,  with  a  special  reference  to 
I  their  employment  in  window  glass.  His  fourth  chapter  deals  with 
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the  use  of  letters  and  inscriptions,  including  monograms) 
diverging  at  some  length,  by  the  way,  into  the  questions 
presented  hy  Assyrian  art.  Returning  to  heraldry  in  his  fifth 
chapter,  he  points  out  the  sources  of  study  to  he  found  in  manu¬ 
scripts,  brasses,  seals,  and  glass  painting  generally,  and  takes  occa¬ 
sion  to  speak  severely  of  the  pernicious  character  of  much  of  the 
modern  system  of  restoration,  against  which  we  have  so  often  sadly 
protested.  He  next  goes  into  questions  of  colour,  harmony,  trans¬ 
parent  and  opaque  colouring,  and  the  influence  of  colours  on  each 
other ;  coming  at  length  to  the  last  chapter,  from  which  we  have 
quoted  above,  upon  the  natural  and  the  conventional  in  ornament. 
It  will  he  seen  from  this  brief  summary  how  complete  is  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  hook  and  how  wide  its  range.  Mr.  Hulme  judici¬ 
ously  avoids  theorizing,  and  enforces  all  he  says  by  references  to 
plates,  of  which  there  are  upwards  of  thirty,  containing  more  than 
four  hundred  separate  figures,  chosen  from  all  sources,  ancient  and 
modern. 

That  a  hook  brought  out,  as  this  is,  in  an  accessible  and  compa¬ 
ratively  cheap  form  should  have  some  effect  on  contemporary 
taste  is  what  we  cannot  hut  hope.  Mr.  Ilulme  is  a  safe  guide. 
His  Hews  are  aesthetically  sound,  while  the  pictures  which  accom¬ 
pany  and  illustrate  his  remarks  are  in  themselves  extremely 
pleasing.  His  style,  as  may  have  been  gathered  from  the  extracts 
given  above,  is  open  to  criticism;  but  it  is  on  the  whole  very 
clear,  and  generally  free  from  faults  either  of  excessive  ditt'useness 
or  of  terse  obscurity.  He  deals  with  the  familiar  objects  of  every¬ 
day  life,  and  we  must  only  hope  that  his  words  and  pictures  may 
have  some  influence  on  the  ugliness  and  sordidness  too  common 
everywhere  in  the  English  home. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

tTlHOUGII  Herzegovina  is  not  Bulgaria,  there  is  abundant 
-JL  affinity  in  the  circumstances  of  the  two  districts,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  ol'  each  as  factors  of  the  Eastern  problem  is  so  nearly  on 
a  par  as  to  render  the  appearance  of  Herr  Kanitz’s  exhaustive 
work  *  on  the  one  especially  seasonable  at  a  period  when  the  other 
has  broken  out  into  open  revolt.  It  seems  hardly  likely  that  the 
Herzegovinian  movement  can  extend  into  Bulgaria  without  the  con¬ 
nivance  of  the  three  neighbouring  Empires  ;  but  should  it  do  so,  the 
materials  evidently  exist  for  a  war  of  creeds  and  races  of  such  fury 
as  to  necessitate  an  interposition  which  could  only  terminate  in 
one  way.  Alive  to  the  decay  of  its  power  and  the  progress  of  dis¬ 
affection  with  its  rule,  the  Turkish  Government  has  of  late  been 
strengthening  its  position  by  a  liberal  importation  of  Crim- 
Tartaric  and  Circassian  immigrants,  who  will  be  found  one  day 
to  have  added  a  new  element  of  difficulty  to  the  difficult 
problem  of  the  future  of  Bulgaria.  Herr  Kanitz  does  not 
himself  attempt  to  solve  this  problem,  and  leaves  it  to 
be  understood  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  not  yet  ripe  for 
solution.  He  contents  himself  with  bringing  before  us  all  the 
information  be  can  find  to  bear  upon  it ;  and  his  work,  though 
professedly  a  volume  of  travels,  is  especially  one  for  the  states¬ 
man  and  diplomatist.  In  an  interesting  historical  introduc¬ 
tion  he  sketches  the  history  of  the  original  Bulgarian  people,  a 
Ugrian  tribe  akin  to  the  Fins  and  Magyars,  superimposed  by  con¬ 
quest  upon  a  Slavonic  population,  and  eventually  absorbed  by  the 
latter.  After  the  fall  of  the  great  Bulgarian  kingdom,  which  at 
one  time  threatened  Constantinople,  the  annals  of  the  country  pre¬ 
sent  little  but  a  scene  of  misery  and  confusion  until  the  Treaty  of 
Adrianople  in  1829.  The  decisive  victory  of  Russian  arms  then 
taught  the  Sultans  the  necessity  of  conciliating  the  hitherto 
despised  Rayahs.  In  1837  and  1838  Sultan  Mahmoud  made  a 
progress  through  Bulgaria,  and  his  enthusiastic  reception  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  promulgation  of  the  Hatti-Gulhane  by  his  successor 
(November  1839).  This  document,  the  Magna  Charta  of 
Turkish  Christians,  is  translated  by  Ilerr  Kanitz.  The  more 
celebrated  Hatti-Humayoun  of  1856  should  have  been  a  further 
advance,  but  it  has  remained  to  a  great  extent  a  dead  letter. 
It  corresponds  to  the  inclination  of  neither  Mussulmans  nor 
Christians,  neither  of  whom  will  be  satisfied  with  anything 
short  of  absolute  preponderance.  Herr  Kanitz  still  thinks,  how¬ 
ever,  that  what  paper  constitutions  fail  to  effect  might  have  been 
accomplished  by  the  personal  rule  of  a  just  and  energetic 
governor,  and  he  believes  that,  had  Midhad  Pasha  remained  in  office, 
the  Bulgarians  might  for  the  present  have  been  almost  reconciled 
to  the  rule  of  the  Porte.  Since  the  recall  of  that  able  administrator 
the  province  has  been  but  indifferently  governed,  and  though  pro¬ 
found  peace  prevailed  at  the  time  of  Herr  Kanitz’s  visit,  every¬ 
thing  is  ready  for  a  war  of  races.  Sympathy  with  the  Bulgarians 
is  somewhat  "tempered  by  the  difficulty  of  forming  any  definite 
idea  of  the  probable  consequences  of  their  emancipation.  Their 
incorporation  with  Servia  would  be  inconvenient,  with  Russia 
dangerous,  and  it  seems  impossible  that  they  should  stand  alone. 
They  are  not  naturally  a  highly-gifted  people ;  their  education  is 
still  exceedingly  backward;  and  their  Church,  the  only  really 
national  institution  they  possess,  is  anything  but  an  auxiliary  to 
progress.  Herr  Kanitz  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the  reconciliation  of  Bulgaria  to  the  Roman  See,  which 
at  one  time  appeared  highly  important,  but  now  seems  to  be  dying 
a  natural  death.  He  also  has  a  chapter  on  the  popular  super- 

*  Donau — Bnlgarien  vnd  der  Balkan.  Historisch-  geographisch-  ethno- 
graphiscke  Reisestudiens  aim  den  Jakren  1860-1875.  Von  E.  Kanitz.  13d.  1. 
Leipzig  ;  E rics.  London  :  N  utt. 


stitions  of  the  people,  and  the  progress  of  the  incipient  educa¬ 
tional  movement  among  them.  The  second  part  of  this  volume 
contains  the  narrative  of  his  travels,  marked  by  few  striking  in¬ 
cidents,  but  full  of  interesting  particulars.  One  result  of  these  ex¬ 
plorations  is  a  map  more  accurate  than  any  hitherto  published. 

Johannes  Scherr's  narrative  of  the  events  of  184S  *  is  garnished 
with  two  mottoes,  implying  that  the  author  has  made  up  his  mind 
to  tell  the  truth  without  restraint,  and  that  he  expects  nobody’s 
thanks  for  doing  so.  It  is  probable  that  his  history  will  be  less 
decried  on  the  ground  of  unseasonable  veracity  than  of  rudeness 
and  oti'ensiveness ;  it  is  notwithstanding  undoubtedly  the  case  that 
a  truthful  historian  of  the  transactions  of  1848-49  is  hardly  likely 
to  earn  the  applause  of  the  principal  actors  in  his  narrative,  of 
whom,  a  few  brave  but  generally  unfortunate  soldiers  excepted, 
there  is  little  good  to  be  said.  The  story  is  equally  unsatisfactory 
to  revolutionists  and  to  reactionists ;  to  the  former  because  their 
failure  was  so  signal,  to  the  latter  because  their  triumph  was  so 
brief  and  hollow.  The  maxims  and  catchwords  of  each  party  are 
now  utterly  exploded  ;  old-fashioned  Republicanism  is  superseded 
by  Internationalism,  and  old-fashioned  Conservatism  by  Ultra- 
montanism;  while  the  great  mass  of  intelligent  opinion  has  in 
the  main  kept  to  the  path  of  constitutionalism,  which  the  con¬ 
vulsions  of  1S48,  and  the  subsequent  reaction,  were  supposed, 
to  have  effaced.  Herr  Scherr  is  tolerably  impartial  in  his 
disparagement  of  all  parties  ;  he  seems  to  have  at  one  time 
belonged  to  the  revolutionary  camp,  but  to  have  taken  refuge- 
in  a  species  of  political  cynicism  from  public  disappointments 
and  personal  mortifications.  This  frame  of  mind  is  not  inap¬ 
propriate  in  the  historian  of  a  thoroughly  unsatisfactory  period. 
Herr  Scherr’s  censure  is  not  always  misplaced,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
wished  that  he  would  administer  it  with  some  approach  to  ordi¬ 
nary  civility.  A  great  part  of  the  book  is,  indeed,  pure  Billings¬ 
gate,  excusable  in  an  infuriated  pamphleteer,  but  revolting  in  a 
writer  with  ever  so  distant  pretensions  to  the  dignity  and  impar¬ 
tiality  of  an  historian.  These  sallies  apart,  the  work  is  lively 
enough,  and  from  its  very  faults  well  adapted  to  convey  ail 
idea  of  the  moral  disorganization  and  general  political  imbecility  of 
the  period.  It  takes  up  the  leading  episodes  of  the  “Year  of 
Revolution  ”  in  chronological  order,  and  as  the  chief  political  crises 
in  the  various  nations  occurred  successively,  the  progress  of  the 
narrative  is  easy  and  natural. 

Adolf  Wohlwill  f  writes  a  little  tract  to  show  how  the  Swabians 
contrived  to  reconcile  cosmopolitan  enthusiasm  with  a  more 
restricted  spirit  of  national  patriotism  during  the  wars  of  the  first 
French  Revolution.  They  seem,  like  the  English  Liberals  of 
the  period,  to  have  sympathized  cordially  with  the  Revolution  as 
long  as  they  could  believe  in  its  wisdom  and  disinterestedness, 
and  no  longer. 

The  Florentine  chronicle  of  Dino  Compagni  |  professes  to 
describe  the  history  of  the  writer’s  own  times,  from  1280  to  1312. 
It  was  first  published  by  Muratori  in  1726,  and  has  from  that 
time  almost  to  the  present  passed  as  a  model  of  historical  compo¬ 
sition  for  its  period,  and  an  authentic  and  valuable  source  of 
Florentine  history.  Doubts  respecting  its  genuineness  were  first 
expressed  by  the  eminent  novelist,  Pietro  Fanfani,  in  1858.  They 
attracted  at  first  little  attention,  but  have  been  taken  up  in  Ger¬ 
many  by  Professor  Scheffer-Boichorst,  already  flushed  by  the 
demolition  of  another  Italian  chronicle.  Signor  Fanfani,  en¬ 
couraged  by  this  support,  has  returned  to  the  charge,  and  between 
the  two  and  their  numerous  supporters  in  Italy  and  Germany  the 
ancient  fame  of  this  reputed  classic  appears  to  be  in  the  utmost 
jeopardy.  The  Germans  are  scandalized  by  Compagni’s  anachron¬ 
isms  ;  the  Italians,  who  have  hitherto  dubbed  him  the  Tuscan. 
Sallust,  have  suddenly  become  alive  to  the  faults  of  his  diction. 
Dr.  0.  Hegel  adopts  a  middle  view,  considering  that  Compagni 
really  wrote  the  chronicle  we  possess,  but  that  this  has  been  inter¬ 
polated  and  recast  by  a  forger  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  seems 
to  be  admitted  that  the  earliest  MS.  only  dates  from  1514,  and 
that  there  is  no  certain  evidence  of  the  previous  existence  of  the 
work. 

Salvianus§,  a  presbyter  of  Marseilles  in  the  fifth  century,  is  one 
of  the  most  interesting  writers  of  his  period,  not  in  virtue  of  any 
extraordinary  ability,  but  of  his  practical  moral  earnestness,  and 
his  emphatic  testimony  to  the  degeneracy  of  his  epoch.  Half  a 
century  had  hardly  elapsed  since  Augustine’s  glowing  picture  of 
the  divine  polity  about  to  replace  the  extinct  religious  and  social 
order  of  classical  antiquity,  ere  we  find  Salvianus  loudly  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  things  are  worse  than  ever,  admitting  the  inefficacy  of  the 
change  ol  creed  to  accomplish  the  least  amendment  in  morals,  and 
welcoming  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  heretics  and  oppressors  as  they 
are,  as  the  sole  physicians  for  an  utterly  corrupt  state  of  society. 
Some  allowances  must  no  doubt  be  made  for  the  rhetoric  of  a 
period  when  every  writer  was  a  declaimer,  but  there  i3  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  invective  of  Salvianus’s  treatise,  De  Gubernatione 
Dei,  substantially  represents  the  mind  of  the  few  good  men  of  his 
age,  and  presents  an  accurate,  as  well  as  a  lively,  picture  of  a 
society  in  a  condition  of  dissolution.  Salvianus  is  a  writer  in 

*  1848.  Ein  weltgeschichtliches  Drama.  Von  Johannes  Scherr.  3  Bde. 
Leipzig:  Wigand.  London:  Trubncr  &  Co. 

+  IV iltb urgerthum  nnd  Vaterlandsliebe  der  Schwaben,  insbesondere  von 
1789  bis  1815.  Von  Adolf  Wohlwill.  Hamburg:  Meissner.  London: 
Nutt. 

$  Die  Chronik  des  Dino  Compagni.  Versuch  einer  Rettung.  Von  Dr. 
C.  Hegel.  Leipzig  :  Hirzel.  London :  Williams  and  Norgate. 

§  Salvianus,  der  Presbyter  von  Massilia ,  und  seine  Schriften.  Von  Dr. 
W.  Zschimmer.  Ilalle:  Niemeyer.  London:  Nutt. 
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every  way  worthy  of  respect ;  his  faults,  alike  of  style  and  of  feel¬ 
ing,  belong  to  his  age  rather  than  himself,  and  he  fully  merits  the 
praise  which  Dr.  Zschimmer  has  bestowed  upon  him. 

We  cannot  discover  anything  particularly  noteworthy  in  Dr. 
Asmus's  treatise  on  the  development  of  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
Aryan  race  * * * §,  beyond  a  faculty  for  repeating,  in  an  awkward  and 
technical  style,  what  others  have  already  stated  with  clearness  and 
simplicity.  The  chief  novelty  of  the  book  seems  to  be  the 
suggestion  of  an  alternative  term  for  Pantheism — henotheism — ■ 
which  hardly  seems  an  improvement,  and  is  mischievous  in  so  far 
as  it  leads  the  writer  to  fancy  that,  in  pronouncing  the  primitive 
creeds  of  the  Aryan  race  not  polytheistic,  but  henotheistic,  he  is 
propounding  something  original.  Considerable  use  is  made  of  the 
speculations  of  the  principal  modern  authorities  on  comparative 
mythology,  but  even  here  there  is  little  that  cannot  be  better 
learned  from  their  own  writings.  It  would  have  been  better, 
perhaps,  if  Dr.  Asmus  had  taken  the  whole  of  his  first  volume  for 
granted,  and  had  addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  leading  subject 
of  the  second  volume  which  he  promises — the  relation  of  the 
Aryan  natural  religion,  in  its  highest  development,  to  Chris¬ 
tianity. 

R.  A.  Lipsius's  investigation  of  the  earliest  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  on  the  history  of  Christian  heresies!  is  in  part  a  reply 
to  Dr.  Harnack’s  criticism  of  his  former  work  on  the  same 
subject.  The  chief  points  in  debate  are  two — the  original  source 
from  which  Irenseus,  Iiippolytus,  and  other  later  authorities  have 
derived  their  information,  and  the  period  ofMarcion.  Thefountain- 
liead  of  information  was,  in  Dr.  Lipsius’s  opinion,  Justin  Martyr, 
who  refers  in  his  “  Apologia  ”  to  a  lost  work  of  his  own,  containing 
a  list  and  confutation  of  ail  extant  heresies.  It  becomes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting  to  know  what  place  he  assigned  to  Marcion, 
whom  Tischendorf,  from  dogmatic  motives,  has  endeavoured  to 
carry  back  to  the  Apostolic  period.  This  view  is  countenanced  by 
Dr.  Harnack,  but  Lipsius  seems  to  establish  quite  clearly  that 
Justin’s  mention  of  Marcion  along  with  Simon  Magus  and 
Menander  has  no  chronological  significance ;  that  he  probably  began 
to  teach  at  Rome  in  144  a.d.  ;  and  that  the  ordinary  view  w  hich 
regards  his  development  of  Gnosticism  as  the  latest  is  perfectly 
correct.  Notwithstanding  the  abstruse  erudition  of  its  contents, 
the  essay  is  very  agreeably  written,  and  is  distinguished  by  ex¬ 
treme  courtesy  of  tone  and  a  rigidly  scientific  method. 

Herr  Dreydorff,  the  eminent  biographer  of  Pascal  |,  has  written 
a  terse  and  interesting  little  essay  on  his  hero  in  the  character  of 
an  apologist  of  religion.  He  shows  how,  beginning  with  ambitious 
aspirations,  Pascal  gradually  narrowed  these  down  until  little  re¬ 
mained  to  discriminate  him  from  the  ordinary  stamp  of  apologists, 
but  at  the  same  time  how  interesting  and  instructive  is  the  con¬ 
templation  of  the  various  positions  which  he  successively  took  up. 
Thus,  for  example,  his  views  on  the  cogency  of  miraculous  evidence 
were  considerably  modified  by  his  inability  to  procure  acceptance 
for  the  contemporary  Jansenist  miracle  of  the  Holy  Thorn,  of 
which  he  supposed  himself  to  have  had  ocular  demonstration.  The 
essay  contains  also  an  interesting  account  of  the  various  editions 
of  the  “Perishes,”  and  of  the  alterations  which  some  of  Pascal’s 
dicta  have  undergone  at  the  hands  of  timid  or  judicious  friends. 

Gustav  Meyer’s  §  philological  essay  relates  chiefly  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  cases,  the  most  obscure,  according  to  Curtius,  of  all  the 
problems  connected  with  the  grammatical  development  of  the 
Aryan  languages. 

The  press  of  Karl  Triibner  at  Strasburg  continues  to  send  forth 
a  host  of  little  scholarly  monographs  on  the  medireval  literature  of 
Germany.||  Herr  Heinzel's  essay  on  the  style  of  ancient  Germanic 
poetry  is  more  copious  in  subject  than  might  have  been  inferred 
from  the  title-page,  containing  a  pretty  full  discussion  of  the 
characteristics  of  Scandinavian  and  early  English  poetry  also.  The 
writer  dwells  particularly  on  the  comparative  tameness  and 
tenderness  of  the  ancient  English  poets,  in  contrast  with  the 
ferocity  of  the  Eddas.  The  Lcbasis  Captivi,  a  Latin  poem  of  the 
tenth  century,  described  as  a  sort  of  precursor  of  “  Reynard  the 
Fox,”  is  a  very  curious  allegory  of  the  repentance  of  a  rebellious 
monk  and  his  submission  to  the  discipline  of  his  society,  and  is 
regarded  by  the  editor  as  in  a  considerable  degree  autobiographical. 
The  piece  affords  indirectly  a  curious  picture  of  the  culture  of  the 
period;  the  author  has  borrowed  largely  from  Horace.  Ulrich 
von  Lichtenstein,  whose  poems  are  the  subject  of  an  elaborate 
monograph  by  Karl  Knorr,  was  a  Minnesinger  of  the  second 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  sixth  part  of  the  “  Romania” 
is  occupied  by  an  essay  by  E.  Koschwitz  on  the  old  French 
chanson  on  Charlemagne's  fabulous  expedition  to  Jerusalem. 

There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  acquiring  a  second-hand  know¬ 
ledge  of  English  literature  %  but  the  subject  is  too  vast  to  be 


easily  mastered  at  first  hand.  Herr  Gatschenberger  has  chosen 
the  more  compendious  method,  and  betrays  himself  by  the  smooth¬ 
ness  and  glibness  of  his  treatment  so  long  as  the  ordinary  hand¬ 
books  are  at  his  command,  contrasted  with  his  inequalities  and 
blunders  when  compelled  to  rely  on  his  own  knowledge.  It  is  a 
sufficient  test  of  his  competency  that,  out  of  fifty  pages  devoted  to 
contemporary  poets  and  novelists,  he  allots  George  Eliot  five  lines. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  read  so  much  or  so  little  of  Dr.  Gumming 
as  to  be  able  to  characterize  him  as  an  “  acute  ”  writer.  His  own 
acumen  has  enabled  him  to  attribute  a  mysterious  novel,  entitled 
“  Old  Margaret,”  to  Canon  Kingsley,  and  to  represent  “  Swine- 
burne,”  as  he  persistently  calls  him,  as  the  founder  of  the  Satanic 
school.  His  criticism,  when  he  does  not  copy  some  accredited 
authority,  is  on  a  par  with  his  accuracy :  the  arrangement  of  the 
matter  is  very  inconvenient,  and,  on  the  whole,  Herr  Gatschen- 
I  berger  has  produced  a  wretched  book.  He  has  been  better 
I  employed  in  translations  from  Massinger  and  Otway  *,  which  seem 
fairly  executed.  A  minor  production  of  the  same  indefatigable 
scribe  f  treats  of  the  poverty  of  German  authors,  and  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  literature  by  the  most  literary  nation  in  the  world. 
It  is  certainly  a  fact  that  the  belles  lettres  and  the  emoluments  of 
literary  men  are  both  at  a  low  ebb  in  Germany ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  which  is  the  cause  and  which  is  the  effect. 

Johannes  Scherr's  abridged  history  of  English  literature  J  is  a 
much  superior  performance  to  Giitschenberger’s,  not  distinguished 
by  any  remarkable  originality,  but  full  of  matter  and  fairly  accurate. 
Such  errors  as  that  of  mistaking  the  American  episode  in  Martin 
Ckuxdemit  for  the  entire  work  are  excusable  in  a  publication  which 
is  evidently  not  intended  to  be  estimated  by  a  very  high  standard. 

Herr  G.  II.  Haring’s  brief  course  of  lectures  on  the  palmy  period 
of  the  English  drama  §,  is  as  distinguished  by  knowledge  and  good 
taste  as  by  the  absence  of  assumption.  He  begins  with  a  sketch  of 
the  ideal  and  romantic  character  of  the  age,  and  the  social  and 
political  circumstances  which,  for  the  first  time  in  the  world’s 
history  since  the  days  of  the  Attic  stage,  rendered  a  poetical 
national  drama  possible.  A  brief  account  of  Shakspeare’s  chief 
contemporaries  follows,  with  admirably  translated  specimens,  and 
the  lectures  conclude  with  an  appeal  to  the  German  nation  to  take 
Shakspeare  himself  for  a  model  in  the  new  career  upon  which  it  is 
entering. 

Among  the  most  important  of  the  generally  very  interesting 
|  contents  of  the  July  number  of  the  Rundschau  ||  is  a  memoir  of 
the  naturalist  Haeckel  by  the  philosopher  Eduard  von  Hartmann, 
with  a  very  full  and  highly  appreciative  notice  of  his  last  work, 
the  Anthropogenic.  The  paper  is  remarkable  as  an  example  of  the 
reaction  against  the  excess  to  which  the  theory  of  natural  selection 
has  been  carried,  even  among  the  warmest  partisans  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution.  Adolf  Wilbrandt’s  versions  of  Tibullus’s  poems  to 
Sulpicia,  Fanny  Lewald’s  letter  on  old  age,  and  a  review  of  the 
graphic  and  original  novelettes  of  Gottfried  Keller  are  also  valu¬ 
able  accessions  to  the  number,  which  likewise  contains  a  thorough 
dissection  of  the  romantic  narrative  of  Captain  Lawson.  The  demo¬ 
lition  of  what  many  of  Captain  Lawson’s  critics  would  describe  as 
another  and  a  more  venerable  myth  is  the  subject  of  the  most 
important  contribution  to  the  August  number,  in  which  Professor 
Zeller,  from  a  lucid  demonstration  that  Peter  can  neither  have 
gone  to  Rome  in  Paul’s  company,  nor  before  him,  nor  after  him, 
arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he  cannot  have  gone  there  at  all. 
There  are  also  valuable  papers  on  Dalmatia,  and  on  education 
among  the  German  residents  in  the  United  States. 

The  last  number  of  the  Russian  Revieiv If  has  a  summary  of  the 
first  volume  of  General  Prshewalsky’s  important  work  on  the 
highlands  of  Mongolia,  and  on  some  curious  fragments  of  a 
Byzantine  popular  epic  on  the  achievements  of  the  national  hero  of 
the  tenth  century,  Digenis,  or  Deugeniu's,  Akritas,  which  have 
been  preserved  in  a  Russian  MS.,  and  of  which  a  French  version 
has  lately  appeared  in  Paris. 

*  Zwei  Meisterwerhe  cles  altenglischen  Dramas.  Fur  das  deutsehe  Theater 
bearbeitet  von  S.  Gatschenberger.  London  :  W ohlauer. 

f  Die  unwurdigen  Literaturzustande  im  neuen  deutschen  lieiche.  Yon 
S.  Gatschenberger-.  London  :  VV ohlauer. 

J  Geschichte  der  englischen  Literatur.  Von  Johannes  Scherr.  Leipzig: 
Wigand.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

§  Die  Bliithezeit  des  englischen  Dramas.  Yon  G.  IT.  Haring.  Hamburg: 
Meissner.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

||  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg. 
IJi'to.  11,  12.  Berlin:  Paetel.  London:  Nutt. 

ejf  ltussische  Revue.  Monatsehrift  fur  die  Kundc  Russlands.  Jalirg.  4. 
lift.  1.  St.  Petersburg  :  Sehiuitzdorff.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 


NOTICE. 


*  Die  indogermanische  Religion  in  der  Jfauptpunkten  Hirer  Entwichelunq. 
Von  Dr.  P.  Asmus.  Bd.  1.  Halle:  Pfeifer.  London:  Williams  & 
Norgate. 

f  Die  Quellen  der  altesten  Ketzergeschichte.  Neu  untersuclit  von  R.  A. 
Lipsius.  Leipzig  :  Barth.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

+  Pascal's  Gedanke  uher  die  Religion.  Von  J.  G.  Dreydorff.  Leipzig : 
Ilirzel.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Zur  Geschichte  der  Tndogermanischen  Stammbildung  und  Declination. 
Von  Gustav  Meyer.  Leipzig  :  Hirzel.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

||  Uher  den  Util  der  altgermanischen  Poesie.  Von  R.  Heinzel.  Ecbasis 
Captivi,  das  alteste  Thierepos  des  Mittelalters.  Herausgegeben  von  E. 
Voigt.  Ueher  Ulrich  von  Lichtenstein.  Von  Karl  Knorr.  Romanische 
Studien.  Herausgegeben  von  E.  Boehmer.  lift.  6.  Strassburg  :  K.  J. 
Triibner.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 

If  Geschichte  der  englischen  Diclitkunst,  nebst  einer  Skizze  der  wissenschaft 
lichen  Literatur  England’ s.  Von  S.  Gatschenberger.  London:  Wohlauer. 


We  beg  have  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Gd. ,  or 
$7  50  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at 
the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F. 
Stevens,  American  Agency,  17  Ifenrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance , 
may  commence  at  any  time. 
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PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  he  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Eotiierinuham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Boolcseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Oj/ice, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,to  whom  all  Communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  will  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- ♦ - 

(^LOBE  THEATRE,  Strand. — Great  success  of  LOVE  and 

^  HONOUR.  Mile.  BEATRICE’S  COMEDY-DRAMA  COMPANY  for  Eighteen 
Nights.  Sixth  year  of  this  Company. 


/  1.LOI1E  THEATRE,  Strand.  —  Every  Evening-,  at  7.30, 

EARLY  IMPRESSIONS.  Followed  at  8.15  precisely  by  Alexandre  Dumas  fils’  cele¬ 
brated  Comedy-Drama,  entitled  LOVE  AND  HONOUR  ;  or,  Monsieur  Alphonse.  Trans¬ 
lated  by  Campbell  Clarke,  Esq.  Characters  by  Messrs.  J.  C.  Edwards,  Bennett,  Cowdery, 
and  Frunk  Harvey;  Mesdames  Charlotte  Saunders,  Louie  Vere,  and  Mile.  Beutricc.  To 
conclude  with  THE  WHITE  BOUQUET. 


F CRYSTAL  PALACE.— PICTURE  GALLERY,  open  all  the 

year  round,  for  the  Reception  and  Sale  of  Pictures  by  celebrated  Artists  of  the  English 
and  Continental  Schools.  Sold  Works  are  removed  immediately.— Apply  fox  particulars  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wass,  Superintendent  of  the  Gallery. 


1  ACRE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR.<ETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion," 

"  La  Vigne,"  "Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  "Christian  Martyrs,”  "  Gaming  Table,"  &c _ DOKfi 

GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission.  Is. 


rPIIE  LONDON  SCHOOL  of  DENTAL  SURGERY  and 

J-  DENTAL  HOSPITAL  of  LONDON,  Leicester  Square. 

The  WINTER  SESSION  will  commence  on  Monday.  October  4,  at  Four  o'clock,  with  the 
Distribution  of  Prizes  to  the  successful  Pupils  of  the  Hospital,  at  which  Sir  James  PAGET, 
Bart.,  F.R.S.,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  England,  will  preside. 

LECTURES. 

Mechanical  Dentistry — Mr.  J.  S.  Turner,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  on  Wednesdays,  at  7  P.M.,  com¬ 
mencing  on  October  6. 

Metallurgy  in  its  Application  to  Dental  Purposes— Mr.  G.  II.  Makins,  M.R.C.S.,  F.C.S.,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  6.30  P.M.,  commencing  on  October  8. 

The  SUMMER  SESSION  will  commence  in  May,  1876. 

Dental  Surgery  and  Pathology — Mr.  Samuel  Hamilton  Cartwright,  M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  at  8  a.m. 

Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology  (Human  and  Comparative) — Mr.C.  S.  Tomes,  B.A.  Oxen, 
M.R.C.S.,  L.D.S.,  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  at  8  A.M. 

General  Fee  for  Special  Lectures  required  by  the  Curriculum,  £15  15s. 


DENTAL  HOSPITAL  OF  LONDON. 


Monday....  9  A.M. 
Tuesday  . .  „ 

Wednesday  „ 

Thursday..  „ 

Friday  ....  „ 

Saturday  ..  „ 


.  Dental  Surgeons. 

.  Mr.  Fox 

.  Mr.  Underwood 

. .  Mr.  Gregson 

.  Mr.  Coleman 

.  Mr.  H.  Harding 

.  Mr.  A.  Hill 


Assist.- Dental  Surgeons. 
...  Mr.  Moon. 

. ..  Mr.  Medwin. 

...  Mr.  D.  Hepburn. 

. ..  Mr.  Lane. 

. ..  Mr.  Bartlett. 

( Mr.  Samuel  Hamilton 
**•  \  Cartwright. 


Dental  House-Surgeon— Mr.  James  Merson,  who  attends  daily  from  9  a.m.  to  2  r.M. 


On  every  day  during  the  Lecture  Session  the  Surgeons  of  the  day  will,  if  practicable,  give 
demonstrations,  especially  intended  for  the  junior  Pupils,  of  the  operations  performed  in 
Dental  Surgery. 

Fee  for  Two  Years’  Hospital  Practice  required  by  the  Curriculum,  £15  15s.  Fees  for  Lectures 
and  Practice, £31  10s.  Further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Dental  Officer 
of  the  day  ;  or  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  S.  Cartwright ;  or  the  Dean,  Mr.  T.  A.  Rogers,  who  will 
attend  at  the  Hospital  from  4  till  5  o'clock  in  the  afternoons  from  September  27  to  October  1, 
inclusive. 


T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE  comprises  Classical,  Modern,  and 

'  Junior  Schools.— The  NEXT  TERM  commences  September  15.— Apply  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Wood,  M.A.,  Head-Master  ;  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College.  Oxford. 


TADIES’ COLLEGE,  POLYGON  HOUSE,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

*  Patrons. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER. 

The  Right  lion.  Viscount  EVERSLEY. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  NORTHBROOK. 

President- The  Right  lion.  W.  COWPER-TEMPLE,  M.P. 

The  TERM  COMMENCES  on  the  15th  of  September  for  Boarders,  on  the  16th  for  Day 
Students. 

Instruction  is  given  by  Professors  in  Literature.  Science,  and  Art.  English  and  Foreign 
Governesses  reside  in  the  College.  The  Senior  Classes  are  open  to  "Occasional  "  Students  who 
may  be  desirous  of  taking  up  any  given  subject. 

For  particulars,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Lady  Principal  (Miss  Daniels),  Polygon 
House,  Southampton. 

W.  C.  MACLEAN,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Hon.  Secretary. 


DUCATION  at  ZURICH.— Mr.  F.  de  BAUDISS,  formerly 

Assistant-Master  at  Wellington  College,  receives  a  limited  number  of  PUPILS,  and 
will  have  Vacancies  in  October.  The  House  is  healthily  situated,  and  the  style  of  living 
adapted  to  English  habits.  Mr.  DE  BAUDISS  is  assisted  by  competent  Masters,  and  is  able  to 
oiler,  in  addition  to  French  and  German  and  the  usual  subjects  of  a  liberal  education,  special 
facilities  for  the  study  of  Physical  and  Mechanical  Science.  Advanced  Pupils  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  attending  the  Lectures  of  the  Polytechnic  School  on  Engineering,  Agriculture,  and 
other  branches  of  Applied  Science.  Pupils  preparing  for  the  Army  receive  their  Mathematical 
instruction  in  English — For  terms  and  references  apply  to  Mr.  F.  de  Baudiss,  Englisclies 
Viertel,  llottingeu,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 


Xp  DUCATION  in  GERMANY.— An  ENGLISH  GENTLE- 

^  MAN  of  position,  residing  with  his  Family  in  Stuttgart,  will  take  the  charge  of  a  few 
GENTLEMEN’S  SONS,  for  Education  with  his  own  Children  at  the  Schools  and  Institu¬ 
tions  of  the  City.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  for  a  varied  Education  are  unusual  and  of  the 
highest  order.  The  Climate  is  remarkably  salubrious  throughout  the  year.  The  comforts  of 
an  English  home  arc  to  be  enjoyed.  Highest  references  given  and  requested. — For  full  par¬ 
ticulars  address,  in  the  first  instance,  to  F.  F.,  Hohenheimerstrasse  45,  Stuttgart. 


pANGBOURNE,  Berks.— The  VICAR  (M.A.  Oxon)  of  a  very 

small  Parish  near  Pangbourne  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  under  Fourteen. 
Resident  Tutor.  Large  house,  on  high  ground.  Two  Pupils  hold  Scholarships  at  Public 
Schools _ Address,  Rev.  G.  S.  P„  Post-Office,  Reading. 


ARMY,  WOOLWICH,  COOPER’S  HILL.  — MORGAN 

JENKINS,  M.A.  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  Staff  of  Graduates  in  First  Class 
Honours,  prepares  RESIDENT  and  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS  far  the  above.  The  only 
Two  Pupils  sent  up  for  Woolwich  have  passed,  one  at  the  last  Examination;  also,  at  other 
times,  Three  out  of  Four  sent  up  for  Cooper's  Hill  and  for  the  Army.—  Address,  50  Cornwall 
Road,  Westbourne  Park.  W. 


PREPARATION  for  tlie  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— A  PREPA- 

RATORY  SCHOOL  will  be  OPENED  in  September,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  REPTON, 
by  G.  S.  MESSITER,  M.A. —For  further  particulars  address,  Willington  House,  Willington, 
Burton-on-Trent. 


TYURIIAM  HOUSE,  FOLKESTONE.— Next  Term  will  begin 

on  September  16.  Thirty  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools  by  Rev.  A.  L. 
HUSSEY,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford. 


A  RMY  DIRECT,  WOOLWICH,  CONTROL,  &c.— Rev.  Dr. 

HUGHES  (Wrung.  Camb.),  who  has  passed  over  300  for  the  above  Examinations,  occa¬ 
sionally  has  VACANCIES.  The  best  assistance  in  Sciences,  Languages,  &c _ Ealing,  W. 


(  WERSLADE,  near  RUGBY.— A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 


PRIVATE  TUITION,  SCARBOROUGH. —A  MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN,  of  twenty  years’  experience  in  Tuition,  receives  NINE  PUPILS,  under 
Fifteen  years  of  age.  and  gives  them  his  whole  core  and  attention.  Fees  from  80  Guineas.— 
Address,  Rev.  G.  P.,  29  Prince  of  Wales  Terrace. 


11ELICATE  or  BACKWARD  BOYS.— 

A  GRADUATE  (Married)  ofTrin.  Coll.  Cam.,  an  old  Rugbeian.has  TWO  VACAN¬ 
CIES.  He  offers  Classics,  Mathematics,  French  and  German  ;  and  every  possible  cure  and 
comfort  for  Delicate  Boys.  Shooting,  Fishing,  and  Hunting  if  desired.  Terms,  180  to  200 
Guineas _ Address,  Rev.  II.  R.  L.,  Holdgate  Rectory,  Much  Wen  lock. 


UT.  BARTHOLOMEW’S  HOSPITAL  and  COLLEGE. 

^  SCHOLARSHIPS  IN  SCIENCE. 

Two  Scholarships  in  Science  have  been  founded  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital : 

1.  An  Open  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £100,  tenabie  for  one  year,  to  be  competed  for  in 
September.  Subjects  of  Examination— Physics,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Zoology.  The  Successful 
Candidate  will  be  required  to  enter  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 

2.  Preliminary  Scientific  Scholarship  of  the  value  of  £50,  tenable  for  one  year,  to  be  competed 
for  in  October  next,  by  Students  of  the  Hospital  of  less  than  six  months’  standing.  The 
Subjects  of  Examination  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Open  Scholarship. 

For  further  particulars,  application  may  be  made,  personally  or  by  letter,  to  Tiie  Warden 
of  the  College,  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital. 


QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL,  Albert  Embankment,  West- 

minster  Bridge,  S.E — The  MEDICAL  SESSION  for  1875  and  1876  will  COMMENCE 
on  Friday,  October  1,  1875,  on  which  occasion  an  ADDRESS  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
PAYNE,  at  Three  o’Clock. 

Gentlemen  entering  have  the  option  of  paying  £40  for  the  First  year,  a  similar  sum  for  the 
Second,  £20  for  the  Third,  and  £10  for  each  succeeding  year;  or,  by  paying  £105  at  once,  of 
becoming  Perpetual  Students. 

Any  further  information  required  will  be  afforded  by  Mr.  Whitfield. 


^JALVERN  COLLEGE. 

This  COLLEGE  contains  THREE  DEPARTMENTS-the  CLASSICAL,  MODERN, 
and  PREPARATORY  LOWER  SCHOOL. 

The  Master’s  Boarding  Houses  are  within  the  College  Grounds. 

Boarding  and  Tuition  under  Fourteen,  £80  ;  over  Fourteen,  £90.  Non-Shareholders  pay  an 
extra  fee  of  £6.  Special  advantages  for  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Home  Boarders. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  Faber,  M.A.,  Headmaster,  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford. 


PREPARATORY  SCHOOL,  GRASSENDALE  PARK, 

AIGBURTH,  near  Liverpool — Mr.  and  Mrs.  LAKIN  receive  a  limited  number  of 
BOARDERS,  from  Six  to  Thirteen  years  of  age,  to  prepare  for  various  Public  Schools.  The 
situation  is  remarkably  healthy,  and  the  house  and  grounds  are  spacious  and  well  adapted  for  a 
School.  Advantages  are  ottered  to  the  Children  of  Parents  residing  in  India  and  the  Colonies. 
Terms,  references,  &c.,  on  application. 


GOVERNESS  PUPIL  is  WANTED  in  a  First-class 

GERMAN  BOARDING  SCHOOL.-Address,  M.  Aug.  Engeut,  Limburg-a.-d.-Lahn, 
Germany. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO. 

ITNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  TORONTO.— 

Applications  will  be  received  up  to  October  1  next,  from  Candidates  for  the 
PROFESSORSHIP  of  MATHEMATICS  and  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  in  this  College, 
which,  with  the  University  of  Toronto,  constitutes  the  Provincial  University. 

The  initial  salary  is  $2,200  (£440  sterling)  per  annum,  rising  to  $2,800  (£560  sterling)  by 
additions  of  $200  (£40  sterling)  at  intervals  of  five  years.  The  Applications,  with  Testimonials 
(originals  or  certified  copies)  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Honorable  the  PROVINCIAL  SECRETARY, 
Toronto,  Ontario,  in  envelopes  marked  "  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,"  and  should 
be  posted  so  as  to  reach  Toronto  on  or  before  October  1  next. 

JOHN  Me  CAUL,  LL £>.,  President. 

University  College,  Toronto,  July  22,  1875. 


rpO  BE  LET  OR  SOLD.— TWO  HOUSES,  Nos.  17  and  19 

Belgrave  Road,  Shepherd’s  Bush— near  to  two  Stations  and  to  Omnibuses— half  an  hour 
from  the  City.  Both  Houses  contain  Ten  Rooms,  inclusive  of  Bath  Room,  with  the  usual 
Domestic  Ottices  and  good  Gardens,  and  are  in  excellent  condition,  being  at  present  occupied 
by  the  Owners,  who  are  leaving  owing  to  family  arrangements.  — Apply,  as  above,  or  to 
Mr.  Border,  Builder,  &e.,  Uxbridge  Iioad,  W. 
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THE  INSURRECTION  IN  HERZEGOVINA. 

IF  the  three  Imperial  Courts  had  proposed  to  mediate 
between  the  Porte  and  its  revolted  subjects,  the  insur- 
i-ection  in  Herzegovina  would  have  assumed  an  importance 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  actual  dimensions.  It  was 
scarcely  credible  that  such  an  offer  should  have  been 
accepted,  especially  as  the  Turkish  Government  is  exerting 
itself  to  send  large  reinforcements  into  the  disturbed  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  consistent  hostility  of  a  powerful  journal  to 
Turkey  has  apparently  taught  it  to  misconstrue  the  state¬ 
ments  of  its  own  informants.  It  appears  from  the  Times 
correspondence  that  the  Austrian  Government,  represent¬ 
ing:  in  this  instance  the  three  allied  Powers,  has  caused  the 
insurgents  to  be  informed  that  they  are  to  expect  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  Servia  or  Montenegro,  and  has  recommended  the 
Porte  to  send  into  the  revolted  districts,  simultaneously 
with  its  military  operations,  a  Civil  Commissioner  em¬ 
powered  to  make  just  and  necessary  concessions.  The 
success  or  continuance  of  the  insurrection  would  probably 
be  almost  as  distasteful  to  the  Austrian  Government  as  to 
the  Porte  itself.  Negotiations  unsupported  by  adequate 
force  would  be  only  regarded  as  proofs  of  weakness.  The 
official  reports  from  Constantinople  are  perhaps  only  one 
degree  more  credible  than  statements  which  bear  evident 
marks  of  sympathy  with  the  insurgents.  It  was  satis¬ 
factory  to  find  that  the  bloodthirsty  proclamation  attributed 
to  the  Turkish  Governor  of  the  province  was  a  pious 
forgery  of  some  Slavonic  newsmonger.  Accounts  of  the 
successes  and  preparations  of  the  insurgent  leaders  must 
be  received  with  distrust,  though  not  necessarily  with 
absolute  disbelief.  If  it  is  true  that  Dekvish  Pasha 
is  at  the  head  of  18,000  men,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  over¬ 
come  resistance.  It  may  be  collected  from  a  comparison  of 
reports  that  the  siege  of  Trebinje  was  raised  in  order  that  the 
investing  force  might  oppose  the  advance  of  the  detach¬ 
ment  which  had  been  disembarked  at  Kleck.  According 
to  some  Vienna  journals,  the  passes  which  intervened 
between  the  coast  and  the  plain  of  Herzegovina  were  capable 
of  being  defended  by  a  small  body  against  superior  forces. 
It  was  also  alleged  that  the  insurgents  occupied  an  impreg¬ 
nable  position  by  which  they  intercepted  the  communica¬ 
tions  with  Bosnia.  There  are  few  passes  which  cannot  be 
forced  or  turned;  and  it  has  been  stated  that  the  troops  both 
from  Kleck  and  from  Bosnia  have  effected  their  junction 
with  the  main  army.  If  Dekvish  Pasha  has  only  to  deal  with 
the  original  insurgents  he  will  probably  soon  suppress  the 
revolt ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  rising  has  extended  to  Bosnia, 
of  which,  indeed,  Herzegovina  properly  forms  a  part.  It 
is  probable  that  any  grievances  which  affect  the  Western 
population  are  equally  felt  in  both  parts  of  the  province. 
If  the  insurrection  spreads  throughout  Bosnia  the  mal¬ 
contents  will  have  the  opportunity  of  receiving  aid  from 
Servia,  where  the  warlike  party  appears  at  present  to  have 
the  upper  hand.  The  most  unusual  circumstance  con¬ 
nected  with  the  rising  is  the  alleged  reconciliation  of  the 
Orthodox  with  the  Catholic  population.  In  those  regions 
the  Christian  sects  have  generally  not  even  allowed  a 
common  enmity  to  interfere  with  their  mutual  hatred. 

If  Servia  and  Montenegro  were  to  remain  neutral,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  intervention  of  the  regular  army 
would  be  necessary  to  secure  the  final  defeat  of  the  insur¬ 
gents.  Although  the  Turks  are  in  some  provinces  an  alien 
and  dominant  minority  among  an  indigenous  Christian 
population,  the  Mahometans  of  Bosnia  are  of  the  same  race 


and  language  with  the  Christians,  and  they  are  nearly 
equal  to  them  in  number.  The  movement  which  is  an  in¬ 
surrection  as  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned  ought 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  a  civil  war.  The  withdrawal  of 
the  Turkish  forces  would  leave  the  Christians  and  Maho¬ 
metans  face  to  face,  pitted  against  one  another  in  an 
internecine  conflict.  Civil  wars  are  sufficiently  disastrous 
when,  as  in  Spain,  or  recently  in  the  United  States, 
different  provinces  belonging  to  the  same  political  com¬ 
munity  engage  in  deadly  quarrel.  The  evil  is  far  greater 
when  two  hostile  sections  are  intermixed  with  one  another 
in  the  same  district.  The  Mahometan  population,  which  is 
essentially  military  in  its  character,  will  not  submit  to  ex¬ 
pulsion  or  extermination  without  desperate  resistance.  The 
Servians  have  never  been  troubled  with  an  admixture 
of  Mahometan  residents,  though  some  of  their  fortresses 
were  until  lately  occupied  by  Turkish  garrisons.  In  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  from  the  time  of  the  original  con¬ 
quest,  the  inhabitants  were  exempt  from  the  intrusion  of 
Mahometans.  It  is  only  in  the  North-West  provinces  that 
the  Turks  were  sufficiently  adroit  or  fortunate  to  convert 
the  local  aristocracy.  When  the  Servians  or  the  Slavonic 
subjects  of  Austria  profess  sympathy  with  the  oppressed 
Bosnians,  their  good-will  never  includes  the  Mahometan 
landowners  and  townsmen.  As  long  as  the  province  is 
nearly  equally  divided  between  the  two  religions,  peace 
can  only  be  preserved  by  some  external  power.  If  the 
question  were  open,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  would  perhaps 
be  more  impartially  governed  by  Austria  than  by  Turkey  ; 
but  the  sovereignty  of  the  Porte  is  preferable  to  a  struggle 
for  supremacy  or  for  existence  between  the  adherents  of 
the  hostile  creeds.  If  the  Mahometans  were  finally  over¬ 
powered,  they  would  probably,  as  far  as  possible,  remove 
their  residence  into  provinces  still  retained  by  the  Porte. 
The  migration  of  the  Tartars  from  the  Crimea  into 
European  Turkey  is  an  illustration  of  the  antagonism  be¬ 
tween  Mahometan  subjects  and  a  Christian  Government. 
Projectors  of  schemes  for  the  regeneration  of  the  East 
generally  forget  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  the  Turks 
and  their  co-religionists. 

The  suppression  of  the  insurrection,  which  seems  on  the 
whole  the  more  probable  event,  would  furnish  the  three 
Powers  with  an  opportunity  of  recommending  a  concilia¬ 
tory  and  humane  policy  which  would  be  in  accordance 
with  the  modern  practice  of  the  Turkish  Government. 
With  the  exception  of  Russia,  none  of  the  allies  has  any 
motive  for  promoting  the  separation  of  the  disturbed  pro¬ 
vinces  from  the  Empire.  If  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  were 
to  succeed  in  throwing  off  their  allegiance  to  the  Porte,  it 
wxould  be  absurd  for  them  to  constitute  themselves  into  an 
independent  State.  The  remaining  alternatives  would  be 
subjection  to  Austria  or  annexation  to  Servia,  including 
perhaps  Montenegro.  Germany  has  no  concern  with  the 
question  except  to  gratify  allies  whose  support  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  useful  in  relation  to  the  politics  of  Western  Europe. 
To  Austria  the  acquisition  of  a  new  dominion  occupied  by 
Mahometans  and  Slavonic  Christians  would  be  a  heavy 
and  unwelcome  burden.  It  is  not  desirable  to  provide 
additional  leverage  for  Russian  intrigues,  which  have  per¬ 
haps  been  only  temporarily  suspended.  A  still  stronger 
objection  would  be  felt  to  the  creation  on  the  borders  of 
Austria  of  a  Slavonic  State  which  might  perhaps  be¬ 
come,  like  Montenegro,  a  mere  dependency  of  Russia. 
The  German  population  of  Austria  has  experienced 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  Czechs  of  Bohemia ;  and 
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the  Hungarians  know  that  the  dominant  race  forms  but 
a  minority  of  the  population  of  the  kingdom.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  Austro-Hungary,  himself  a  Magyar,  is  probably  but 
little  disposed  to  encourage  a  Slavonic  Confederation.  If 
Turkish  statesmen  possess  any  part  of  the  diplomatic 
sagacity  for  which  their  predecessors  were  celebrated,  they 
will  appreciate  the  reasons  which  must  prevent  the  allies 
from  affording  decided  supjDort  to  the  insurgents.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  conjecture  the  nature  of  the  counsels  which 
may  have  been  tendered  by  the  English  Government. 
Lord  Derby  may  probably  have  profited  by  the  occasion  to 
urge  on  the  Porte  the  practical  toleration  and  impartiality 
which  have  long  been  adopted  into  Turkish  legislation.  It 
is  odd  that  the  special  grievances  which  may  have  formed 
the  pretext  or  cause  of  the  insurrection  have  never  been 
publicly  stated.  The  time  of  the  outbreak  may  perhaps 
have  been  determined  by  casual  circumstances,  such  as 
the  weakness  of  the  regular  force  in  the  province,  or  the 
absence  or  negligence  of  the  Governor.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  the  ingenious  authors  of  the  supposed  pro¬ 
clamation  of  Dervish  Pasha  may  have  circulated  similar 
statements  among  a  credulous  and  irritable  population. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  the  apparent  apathy  of  the  Maho¬ 
metans  in  the  province  that  the  insurrection  was  unex¬ 
pected.  When  they  are  once  aroused,  they  are  not 
likely  to  acquiesce  tamely  in  the  abolition  of  their 
supremacy. 

Political  theorists  who  have  for  many  years  incessantly 
announced  the  impending  disruption  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  naturally  regard  every  provincial  disturbance 
which  may  from  time  to  time  occur  as  a  beginning  of  the 
fulfilment  of  their  predictions.  There  is  a  certain  levity  in 
recommendations  to  the  Turkish  Government  to  constitute 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  into  one  or  more  tributary  prin¬ 
cipalities  because  an  insurrection  three  weeks  old  has  not 
yet  been  suppressed.  The  precedents  of  Servia,  where 
there  was  only  a  Turkish  Governor,  and  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  from  which  the  Turks  were  by  ancient  con¬ 
ventions  excluded,  are  entirely  inapplicable  to  provinces  of 
which  the  population  is  nearly  equally  divided  between  the 
two  religions.  The  non-interference  of  the  Porte  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Bosnia  would  be  immediately  followed 
by  a  civil  war,  in  which  the  Christians  would  probably  be 
worsted  unless  they  received  aid  from  their  neighbours  of 
the  same  religion.  The  distinction  of  race  between  the 
Turks  and  the  Slavonic  Mahometans  ma,y  in  political 
calculations  be  disregarded.  In  practice,  as  in  theory,  all 
Mussulmans  are  equal ;  nor  have  ethnological  differences 
at  any  time  been  recognized  by  the  professors  of  Islam. 
Turks,  Bosnians,  and  Slavonians  of  the  Mahometan  faith 
are  all  faithful  subjects  of  the  Sultan  ;  and  it  may 
be  added  that  they  are  all  soldiers  by  birth  and  by  habit. 
Even  if,  in  accordance  with  the  hasty  suggestions  of 
jommalists,  the  Mahometans  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
could  be  summarily  banished  or  exterminated,  the  addition 
of  one  or  two  half-civilized  States  to  the  outlying  de¬ 
pendencies  of  Turkey  would  only  create  fresh  complications. 
The  present  restlessness  of  Servia  indicates  a  desire  to 
form  by  conquest  or  alliance  a  union  with  the  adjacent 
provinces.  Even  with  that  addition,  the  proposed  State 
would  contain  a  population  of  less  than  two  millions,  and 
it  could  only  secure  the  object  of  independence  by  further 
encroachments  on  the  Turkish  dominions.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  England  to  protect  Turkey  against  rebellions 
which  the  Porte  will  probably  be  always  able  to  suppress  ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  departing  from  the  established 
policy  of  discountenancing  foreign  intrigues  which  tend 
to  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  anarchy.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  temporary  combinations,  the  interests  of  England 
and  Austria  in  Turkish  questions  are  now,  as  formerly, 
identical. 


HOW  ACTS  OF  PARLIAMENT  ARE  MADE. 

HE  evidence  taken  before  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  improvement  of  the  manner  and 
language  of  current  legislation  has  been  published  in  a 
Blue-book  which  is  very  well  worth  studying.  The  witnesses 
who  were  examined  were  eminent  and  competent ;  they 
knew  the  subject,  and  had  for  the  most  part  decided 
opinions,  which  they  were  willing  to  express.  Perhaps  the 
chief  interest  of  the  evidence  given  lies  in  the  greatness  of 
the  difficulties  which  it  suggests  attend  the  making  of 
Acts  of  Parliament.  It  is  very  difficult  to  draw  an  Act  of 


Parliament  so  as  to  make  it  clear,  compact,  and  intelligible; 
it  is  still  harder  to  get  it  passed  so  that,  in  being  passed, 
it  shall  not  lose  some  of  its  virtues.  We  must  always  take 
into  account  that  there  are  two  standing  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  good  current  legislation.  In  the  first  place,  the 
legislator  can  scarcely  ever  start  afresh.  He  must  to  a 
certain  extent  be  going  over  old  ground.  There  is  a  mass  of 
existing  law  on  the  subject,  and  it  is  nearly  always  a  very 
confused  mass.  If  the  work  had  but  been  well  done  up  to 
the  point  at  which  the  legislator  proposes  to  begin,  he  would 
start  with  a  light  heart  and  a  clear  field.  But  he  is  gene¬ 
rally  only  going  to  add  one  more  Act  to  a  series  of  Acts 
passed  at  different  epochs,  expressed  in  obscure  language, 
and  themselves  in  their  day  the  victims  of  the  difficulties 
of  legislation.  The  first  point  that  arises,  therefore,  in 
considering  the  improvement  of  current  legislation  is  the 
possibility  of  putting  existing  legislation  into  a  coherent 
shape.  But  this  is  a  question  full  of  thorns,  and  provoca¬ 
tive  of  an  endless  diversity  of  opinions.  Sir  Henry 
Tiieing,  for  example,  believes  in  the  consolidation  of  the 
law,  and  thinks  it  ought  to  be  an  aim  persistently  carried 
out  by  successive  Governments.  Mr.  Lowe  disbelieves  in 
it,  and  thinks  it  a  mistake.  Every  one  concedes  that 
the  practical  difficulties  are  enormous.  Consolidation 
inevitably  glides  into  new  legislation.  To  express  a 
thing  better  than  it  is  expressed  already  is  to  express 
it  differently,  and  Parliament  is  too  jealous  of  its  pre¬ 
rogative  to  allow  improvements  to  be  made  without 
criticism.  And  for  criticism  of  Consolidation  Acts  there 
is  no  time.  Current  legislation  absorbs  sufficiently  the 
scanty  moments  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government.  Some¬ 
thing  may  be  done,  especially  where  the  need  of  consolida¬ 
tion  is  the  least,  where  the  Acts  to  be  consolidated  are  few 
and  comparatively  clear,  and  the  subject  is  one  that  ex¬ 
cites  no  public  interest.  But  all  the  witnesses  spoke  in  a 
tone  of  utter  hopelessness  as  to  consolidation  being  practi¬ 
cable  where  consolidation  is  most  "wanted.  The  Church 
Building  Acts,  for  example,  are  in  such  a  state  of  hopeless 
confusion  that  no  human  being  ever  pretends  to  under¬ 
stand  them ;  but  to  consolidate  and  make  them  clear  would 
force  a  Minister  to  tread  on  dangerous  ground,  and  every 
religious  sect  or  party  would  be  up  in  arms  lest  it  should 
be  losing,  or  its  rivals  gaining,  something  by  the  law  in  its 
new  shape.  Then,  again,  Bills  may  be  altered  or  spoilt  by 
amendments,  or  there  may  be  obscurities  and  even  blunders 
which  have  escaped  the  notice  both  of  the  draftsman  and  of 
the  Minister  for  whom  he  is  working.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  every  witness  should  be  asked  in  turn 
whether  he  could  not  suggest  some  scheme  by  which 
Bills  might  be  revised  and  put  into  a  decent  shape 
before  they  were  passed.  The  suggestions  were  many. 
Some  witnesses  thought  that  the  House  of  Commons  might 
have  a  revising  official  of  its  own.  Others  thought  that 
there  should  be  a  revising  official,  but  that  he  should  be 
the  servant  of  the  Government,  who  should  employ  one 
man  to  draw  the  Bill  and  another  to  revise  it  and  keep  it 
right  in  its  various  stages  of  progress.  Mr.  Lowe  thought 
that  the  best  thing  was  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  do 
its  duty,  and  spend  the  requisite  trouble  and  be  furnished 
with  the  necessary  machinery  to  supervise  the  Bills  sent 
up  from  the  Commons  and  put  them  in  proper  shape.. 
Gradually,  as  the  evidence  of  one  witness  after  another  is 
gone  through,  there  comes  over  the  mind  of  the  reader  the 
same  feeling  of  hopelessness  which  was  suggested  by  the 
discussion  on  consolidation.  Revising  Bills  means  delay¬ 
ing  their  progress,  and  the  Ministry  and  Parliament  cannot 
afford  to  have  the  progress  of  the  main  Bills  of  the  Session 
delayed.  It  is  only  just  possible  to  pass  them  unrevised; 
the  country  expects  many  Bills  to  be  passed,  and  the 
country  is  not  to  be  disappointed. 

But  we  may  go  further  back  than  this  when  we  trace 
the  difficulties  of  drawing  Acts  of  Parliament.  We  may 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  ask  how  are  Acts  of  Parliament 
to  be  drawn  ?  For  example,  is  the  language  used  to 
be  popular  or  technical  ?  Most  people  would  say  that  it 
ought  to  be  popular,  and  they  may  have  the  comfort, 
of  knowing  that  Sir  Henry  Thring  is  strongly  on  their 
side  ;  and  as  most  Acts  of  Parliament  of  any  importance 
are  drawn  by  Sir  Henry  Thring,  they  have  already  got 
what  they  wish  for,  and  enjoy,  probably  without  knowing 
it,  the  pleasure  of  living  in  days  when  Acts  are  couched  in 
popular  language.  But  the  opinions  on  the  other  side  arc 
very  strong.  Vice-Chancellor  Hall,  for  example,  says  that 
Acts  of  Parliament  have  to  be  construed  and  dealt  with 
by  Judges  ;  and  invariably  the  result  of  using  words 
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in  a  popular  sense  will  only  lead  to  this,  that  it  is  ! 
necessary  to  have  a  judicial  interpretation  of  what  is 
the  popular  sense.  Such  a  word  perhaps  as  “  owner  ”  is 
nsed,  and  common  people  think  they  know  what  an 
“  owner”  means.  That  is  not  at  all  the  view  of  the 
Vice-Chancellor.  “  Owner,”  he  thinks,  would  be  a  very 
difficult  word  to  construe ;  it  would  be  necessary  to  look 
through  all  the  previous  Acts  bearing  on  the  subject,  and 
to  consider  “  who  could  have  been  intended  to  bo  described 
“  and  designated  by  the  term  owner.”  This  is  not  encou¬ 
raging  to  persons  who  may  have  been  delighted  with  a 
word  they  thought  so  intelligible,  and  who  innocently  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  as  easy  to  interpret  “owner  ”  as  to  interpret 
beef  or  mutton.  But  why  do  most  people  say  that  Acts 
should  be  couched  in  popular  language  ?  It  is  because  they 
take  for  granted  that  laws  are  to  be  understood  by  those 
whom  they  bind.  This,  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  most  emi¬ 
nent  witnesses,  is  a  pure  assumption.  They  scout  the  notion 
that  Acts  of  Parliament  are  to  be  so  expressed  that  those 
who  are  bound  by  them  may  understand  them.  This  is,  in 
their  view,  simply  impossible.  The  Mastek  of  the  Rolls 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  even  practising  lawyers  who  are 
called  on  to  advise  as  to  the  meaning  of  Acts  cannot,  if 
unaided,  understand  them.  They  must  have  text-book 
writers  to  help  them.  Some  one  must  make  an  Act  or  a 
group  of  Acts  a  special  study,  must  analyse  them,  re¬ 
arrange  them,  and  put  an  index  and  notes  to  them. 
Then  the  practising  lawyers  can  begin  to  grapple 
with  them,  and  can  get  up  arguments  as  to  the  possible 
meaning  of  the  Acts  ;  and  then  the  Judges,  enlightened  by 
hearing  arguments  on  both  sides,  can  decide  what  the 
meaning  is.  In  one  solitary  instance  a  set  of  uninformed 
persons  have  really  tried  to  understand  the  Act  specially 
•affecting  them.  These  are  the  London  cabmen,  as  Mr. 
Reilly  informs  us  ;  and  they,  he  thinks,  probably  arrive  at 
some  fairly  correct  conclusions.  But  to  do  even  thus  much 
the  cabman  has  to  work  hard.  He  must  go  through  a 
considerable  amount  of  research.  He  must  study  not  only 
the  Cab  Act,  but  also  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act.  But 
then  Mr.  Reilly  thinks  that  cabmen  are  quite  exceptional 
people.  They  are  intelligent,  and  they  have  abundance  of 
time.  A  cabman  waiting  for  a  fare  has  an  extraordinary 
quantity  of  leisure,  such  as  is  denied  to  other  men.  For 
the  rest  of  the  public  it  is  vain  to  think  of  trying  to  make 
Acts  of  Parliament  intelligible.  They  must  be  content 
to  wait  for  the  exposition  of  Judges,  who  must 
wait  for  the  arguments  of  counsel,  who  must  again 
wait  for  the  expositions  of  text-book  writers.  It  is  these 
last  who  really  put  life  into  the  inert  mass  of  an 
Act;  and  sometimes  unfortuuately  they  kill  the  Act 
they  are  trying  to  vivify.  Lord  St.  Leonards  drew  and 
got  passed  an  Act  for  the  Relief  of  Trustees.  A  com¬ 
mentator  seized  on  the  Act,  and  examined  it,  and  com¬ 
mented  on  it,  and  showed  so  conclusively  how  very  diffi¬ 
cult  it  would  be  to  put  it  in  operation  that  no  one 
ventured  to  make  any  use  of  it,  and  it  became  a  dead 
letter.  Thus  an  Act  drawn  by  an  ex-Chancellor  was  snuffed 
out  at  once  by  a  commentator,  and  never  reached 
lawyers,  Judges,  or  the  public  at  all. 

But  it  may  be  asked  whether  the  difficulty  of  inter¬ 
preting  Acts  of  Parliament  is  not  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Judges  often  criticise  very  severely  the  language  of  Acts 
which  they  are  called  on  to  construe,  and  perhaps  this 
criticism  may  be  a  little  too  severe.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  confessed  that,  now  he  is  a  Judge,  he  can  generally 
put  a  meaning  upon  any  clause  of  any  Act  of  Parliament. 
When  he  was  at  the  Bar  he  felt  very  differently, 
and  was  often  puzzled  to  guess  Avhat  he  should  advise  was 
the  meaning  of  an  Act ;  but  that  was  because  he  had  to 
guess  what  a  Judge  would  think  to  be  the  meaning,  and  he 
could  not  read  the  secrets  of  another  man’s  mind.  There 
are,  indeed,  certain  rules  of  construction  by  which  statutes 
are  supposed  to  be  interpreted  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Lowe 
said,  there  are  generally  two  rules,  one  of  which 
will  fit  one  side  of  the  argument  and  one  the  other, 
and  the  doubt  is  which  rule  the  Judge  will  take.  That 
somehow  a  meaning  can  be  given  to  Acts  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  is  given  without  any  very  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  was  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Archibald  as  con¬ 
fidently  as  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.  But  some  of 
the  witnesses  thought  that  the  Judges,  while  own¬ 
ing  that  Acts  can  be  interpreted,  were  somehow 
prone  to  spoil  the  operation  of  an  Act  by  a  narrowness 
of  view  and  an  indisposition  to  construe  it  liberally. 
Mr.  Lowe,  who  in  office  took  very  great  pains  with 


the  framing  of  the  Bills  belonging  to  his  department, 
and  Sir  Henry  Turing,  who  naturally  desires  that 
the  creations  of  his  skill  should  bo  handsomely 
treated,  both  complained  of  the  tendency  of  Judges 
to  cut  down  the  force  of  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
to  treat  them  in  too  literal  and  cramped  a  manner. 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Act  that,  according  to  their  view, 
Judges  ought  to  catch  ;  they  should  see  what  the  Legis¬ 
lature  meant,  and  strive  to  give  effect  to  the  intention  of 
Parliament.  To  adopt  an  expressive  metaphor  used  in 
the  course  of  the  evidence,  Judges  should  study  an  Act 
until  they  scent  its  peculiar  aroma.  They  ought  to  go 
fondly  through  its  clauses  as  through  a  garden  of  roses,  and 
then  they  will  do  justice  to  it.  The  Judges  who  were  exam¬ 
ined,  and  more  especially  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  would  not 
accept  this  poetical  view  of  their  functions.  They  were  quite 
willing  to  allow  that  the  Judges  ought  to  look  through  the 
whole  Act  in  order  to  see  the  bearing  of  any  particular 
clause.  But  this,  they  affirmed,  is  precisely  what  Judges 
always  do,  and  they  generally  find  themselves  much  helped 
in  doing  it  by  the  arguments  of  opposing  counsel,  who  take 
them  well  uji  and  down  through  the  Act  before  they  have 
done.  But  if  it  was  meant  that  a  Judge  should  guess 
the  general  intentions  of  Parliament,  and  put  into  the 
Act  what  he  did  not  find  there  in  order  to  carry 
these  intentions  out,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  dis¬ 
carded  such  a  notion  altogether.  He  entirely  objected  to 
a  Judge  “deciding  according  to  his  notions  of  natural 
“justice.”  In  former  times  Judges  did  give  a  very  liberal 
interpretation  to  statutes  ;  but  modern  Judges  shrink  from 
the  responsibility  ;  and  the  reasons  for  their  so  shrink¬ 
ing  will  appear  very  strong  to  those  who  are  aware 
of  the  extraordinary  and  embarrassing  latitude  of  inter¬ 
pretation  which  Judges  used  formerly  to  think  they 
might  adopt.  Parliament  may  rely  on  the  Judges 
giving  some  meaning  to  statutes,  but  it  cannot 
rely  on  the  Judges  curing  the  imperfections  of  legis¬ 
lation  by  straying  beyond  the  terms  of  Acts.  Here, 
again,  we  get  no  further  than  that  Parliament  and  the 
draftsman,  being  left  without  the  aid  of  Judges  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  work,  find  the  framing  of  statutes  a  very  diffi¬ 
cult  task.  This,  indeed,  is  all  that  the  evidence  collected 
in  the  Blue-book  tends  to  show  ;  but  it  is  something  to 
begin  with,  that  the  difficulties  attending  any  subject 
should  be  thoroughly  explained  and  realized. 


THE  RISE  OF  PRINCE  BISMARCK. 

WRITER  in  the  Revue  des  Detox  Mondes,  M.  Julian 
Klaczko,  has  lately  given  an  elaborate  sketch  o. 
the  history  of  Prince  Bismarck  from  his  accession  to  office 
in  September  1862  to  the  triumph  of  his  policy  at  Sadowa. 
M.  Klaczko  does  not  pretend  to  be  an  impartial  writer. 
He  has  set  himself  to  say  all  against  Prince  Bismarck  that 
he  can  find  to  say,  and  he  says  it.  He  thinks  everything 
Prince  Bismarck  does  very  clever,  but  very  wicked.  He 
does  not  hesitate  to  interrupt  his  narrative  with  a  long 
digression  on  a  photograph  in  which  Prince  Bismarck  was 
depicted  by  the  side  of  a  prima  donna.  He  is  in  that 
stage  of  wit  in  which  he  finds  it  humorous  to  call  Lord 
Russell  le  bon  Jolmny.  His  political  opinions  appear  to 
be  substantially  those  of  the  late  Sir  Archibald  Alison. 
He  regrets  everything,  and  considers  everything  a  mis¬ 
take.  The  slightest  change  in  the  existing  order  of  things 
stings  him  into  moral  remarks.  But  he  has  collected 
many  materials,  many  of  which  need  verification,  but 
many  of  which  also  are  collected  from  public  documents. 
He  tells  most  readers  enough  to  remind  them  of  passages 
in  Prince  Bismarck’s  career  which  the  rapid  progress  of 
more  recent  events  has  effaced  from  their  memory. 
These  reminders  of  the  stories  of  great  contemporaries 
ai-e  never  without  interest,  and  M.  Klaczko  strings 
his  different  topics  together  with  a  definite  purpose  and 
aim.  His  main  theme  is  the  adroitness  with  which  Prince 
Bismarck  invented  and  used  the  alliance  with  Russia.  This 
has  been  the  prop  on  which  he  has  leant  in  his  audacious 
enterprises,  and  it  is  a  prop  which  has  never  betrayed  him. 
The  alliance  of  Russia  with  Prussia  dates  from  1863,  when 
Prussia  alone  of  the  Great  Powers  gave  satisfaction  to  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg  during  the  crisis  of  the  Polish 
insurrection.  Prince  Bismarck  had  previously  been  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Prince  Gortchakoff  when  they 
:  were  both  stationed  at  Frankfort,  and  this  early  connexion 
|  was  made  the  foundation  of  a  cordial  intimacy  when 
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fortune  gave  Prince  Bismarck  a  chance  of  determining  the 
relations  of  Prussia  to  foreign  Powers.  Up  to  that  time 
Russia  had,  since  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war,  leant 
chiefly  to  France.  But  France  had  joined  England  in 
countenancing  the  Polish  insurrection,  and  Austria  had 
gone  still  further,  and  by  her  action  in  Galicia  had  seri¬ 
ously  contributed  to  the  anxieties,  if  not  to  the  dangers, 
of  Russia.  At  first,  as  M.  Klaczko  informs  us,  Prince 
Bismarck  had  some  doubts  as  to  the  power  of  Russia  to 
put  down  the  insurgents,  and  had  even  dreamt  that, 
by  offering  to  mediate  on  behalf  of  the  Poles,  he  might 
push  forward  the  Prussian  frontier  to  the  Vistula.  But 
lie  soon  made  up  his  mind  that  his  best  chances  lay  in 
another  direction.  He  restrained  Lord  Russell  from  diplo¬ 
matic  attacks  which  might  have  easily  led  to  a  general 
war.  He  shone  forth  as  the  only  trustworthy  friend  of 
the  Czar  ;  and  when  the  insurrection  was  finally  subdued, 
Prince  GortchakOFF,  alienated  from  France,  England,  and 
Austria,  was  ready  to  regard  with  indifference  or  com¬ 
placency  whatever  its  one  ally  might  think  fit  to  do. 

Having  made  himself  sure  of  the  support  of  Russia, 
Prince  Bismarck  set  himself  to  cajole  France  into  letting 
him  deal  singlehanded  with  Austria.  Immediately  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Polish  insurrection  came  the  Danish 
war.  The  Emperor  Napoleon  was  as  little  pleased  with 
the  issue  of  that  war  as  he  had  been  with  that  of  the  Polish 
insurrection.  It  was  beginning  to  be  seen  that  he  was  not 
the  arbiter  of  Europe.  He  had  let  his  wishes  be  known, 
and  no  one  had  regarded  them ;  he  had  summoned  a 
European  Congress,  and  no  one  had  listened  to  his  sum¬ 
mons.  He  wanted  to  do  something  or  to  cause  some¬ 
thing  to  be  done  which  should  do  more  credit  to  his 
policy,  dazzle  France  and  the  world,  and  make  him  once 
more  seem  to  have  the  keys  of  Europe  in  his  hands. 
Prince  Bismarck  managed  to  persuade  him  that  the  road 
to  distinction  lay  in  encouraging  the  ambition  of  Prussia 
and  Italy.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Emperor 
dreamt  that  Prussia  would  ever  grow  into  a  giant  strong 
enough  to  alarm  France.  He  imagined  that  he  might 
create  a  moderately  strong  Power  in  North  Germany, 
which  would  feel  eternally  grateful  to  him  for  allowing  it 
to  come  into  existence,  and  would  keep  Austria  and  Russia 
in  check.  He  disagreed  with  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys,  who 
shrank  from  any  further  pursuit  of  a  policy  of  mere  adven¬ 
ture,  made  M.  de  la  Valette  a  Minister,  and  sent  M. 
Benedetti,  of  unhappy  memory,  to  deal  personally  with 
Prince  Bismarck.  The  best  and  most  interesting  part  of 
At.  Klaczko’ s  sketch  is  that  which  deals  with  the  inner 
history  of  the  French  Court.  He  is  capable  of  doing 
justice  to  every  one  except  Prince  Bismarck.  He  thinks 
the  Emperor  and  his  advisers  were  very  silly,  for  they 
were  dancing  after  a  phantom  in  order  to  let  an  enemy 
gain  a  triumph  over  them.  But  he  allows  that  their  folly 
had  its  generous  side.  M.  Rouher  and  Prince  Napoleon 
were  among  those  who  fostered  the  new  views  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  ;  and  M.  Klaczko  recognizes  that,  speaking  generally, 
the  advisers  of  the  Emperor  thought  that  they  were  doing 
not  only  a  clever  but  a  rather  noble  thing  in  treating 
Prussia  as  a  Power  sufficiently  civilized  to  deserve  to  be 
the  associate  of  France  in  her  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  It  was,  however,  of  Italy  that  the  Emperor 
chiefly  thought,  and  he  longed  to  give  Venice  to  Italy, 
both  to  show  that  he  could  do  it,  and  also  to  gratify  the 
generous  feeling  which  made  him  above  all  things  desire  to 
be  known  as  the  deliverer  of  Italy.  The  success  of  Prince 
Bismarck’s  foreign  policy  was  based  mainly  of  course  on 
his  own  audacity  and  ability ;  but  he  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  offered  him  two  pieces  of  extraordinary  luck — the 
possibility  of  being  the  one  friend  of  Russia,  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  concentrating  the  attention  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  on  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  Italy.  The  early 
months  of  1864  witnessed  the  Danish  wai’,  and  convinced 
Prince  Bismarck  that  he  might  do  many  novel  and  high¬ 
handed  things  without  provocating  the  censure  of  a  Power 
once  so  conservative  and  dictatorial  in  its  conservatism  as 
Russia.  In  the  autumn  of  1864  Prince  Bismarck  went  to 
France,  and  saw  what  use  was  to  be  made  of  Italy.  He 
began  at  once  to  show  how  bold  he  could  be,  threw  over 
the  puppet  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  ignored  the  German 
Diet,  and  by  the  convention  of  Gastein  in  1865  forced 
Austria  to  commit  herself  by  sharing  the  plunder  of  the 
Danish  war,  and  yet  to  put  up  with  a  very  disproportionate 
amount  of  what  was  gained. 

Soon  after  the  convention  of  Gastein  was  concluded, 
Prince  Bismarck  went  again  to  France,  and  this  time  his 


visit  was  that  famous  visit  to  Biarritz  which  forms  so  re¬ 
markable  an  event  in  the  annals  of  modern  diplomacy. 
The  Emperor  listened  to  the  counsels  both  of  those  who 
supported  the  schemes  of  Italy  and  Prussia  and  of  those 
who  discountenanced  them.  He  also  listened  with  his  usual 
abstracted  silence  to  the  vehement  arguments  and  protes¬ 
tations  of  Prince  Bismarck,  whom  he  thought  a  little  out 
of  his  senses — an  opinion  shared  by  the  astute  Benedetti. 
To  think  that  Prussia  could  have  a  chance  of  beating 
Austria  in  a  fair  fight  seemed  to  the  French  Court  a  sign 
of  insanity.  At  last  the  Emperor  terminated  his  vacilla¬ 
tions  by  a  policy  of  his  own.  He  thought  he  would  let 
Prussia  and  Austria  fight,  and  then  impose  his  terms  on 
the  conqueror.  In  all  probability  Austria  would  win  ;  but 
Austria  might  be  willing  to  give  up  Venice  in  exchange  for 
Silesia,  and  some  arrangement  might  be  made  for  bettering 
the  position  of  Prussia  in  Germany.  If  conquered,  Prussia 
gained  in  the  long  run  through  the  protection  of  France, 
she  would  be  a  grateful  and  useful  ally,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Emperor’s  dream  of  a  united  Italy  might 
be  realized.  The  upshot  of  these  confused  negotiations 
was  the  treaty  made  between  Italy  and  Prussia  in  the 
April  of  1866  ;  and  Prince  Bismarck  was  then  ready  to  play 
what  he  himself  felt  to  be  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
hazardous  strokes  ever  played.  It  was  impossible  for  him, 
even  had  he  been  the  most  sanguine  of  dreamers,  to 
imagine  that  he  would  join  the  Prussian  army  on  the  30th 
of  June,  and  that  on  the  3rd  of  July  a  single  great  battle 
would  lay  Austria  in  the  dust.  Before,  however,  he  could 
get  the  opportunity  of  finally  tempting  fortune,  Prince 
Bismarck  had  a  series  of  enormous  difficulties  to  encounter. 
The  King  did  not  like  the  proposed  war.  He  thought  it 
wrong,  and  Prince  Bismarck  had  to  take  infinite  pains  to 
make  him  understand  that  it  was  right.  The  Prussians 
themselves  shrank  from  the  war.  They  had  tasted  the 
sweets  of  unbroken  peace  for  half  a  century ;  they  had 
been  too  long  accustomed  to  the  preponderance  of  Austria 
in  Germany  to  resent  it,  and  they  could  not  believe 
that  they  were  likely  to  win.  Not  only  were  the 
favourable  conditions  under  which  the  war  was  fought, 
with  Russia  and  France  for  different  reasons  standing 
aloof,  due  exclusively  to  Prince  Bismarck,  but  the  war 
itself  w'as  due  to  him.  He  made  Prussia  fight.  He  dared 
when  no  one  else  dared.  He  saw  the  risk,  and  was  willing 
to  encounter  it ;  while  every  one  else  in  Europe  hesitated, 
he  did  not  hesitate  for  a  moment.  It  is  not  often  that  the 
influence  of  one  man  tells  so  decisively  on  the  course  of 
history.  Prince  Bismarck  has  made  Germany  great  and 
united,  contrary  to  all  its  expectations  and  to  many  of  its 
wishes.  Gratitude  for  this  is  the  debt  he  made  his  country 
owe  him,  and  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  a  debt  which  his 
country  fully  recognizes  and  does  its  best  to  satisfy.  In 
accomplishing  his  task  he  did  many  deceitful,  many  high¬ 
handed,  many  unjust  things ;  but  when  the  part  played  by 
his  antagonists  is  studied,  the  main  difference  seems  to  be 
that,  while  they  schemed  and  lost,  he  schemed  and  won. 


RAILWAY  DIVIDENDS. 

NEARLY  all  the  English  Railway  Companies  have  now 
published  their  half-yearly  reports  and  held  their 
meetings,  with  the  result  of  causing  disappointment  to 
their  shareholders,  but  not  of  justifying  despondency.  In¬ 
creased  traffic,  and  a  large  reduction  in  the  price  of  coal 
and  iron  have  been  followed  on  the  average  by  stationary 
dividends.  The  Brighton  and  Metropolitan  lines  show  an 
exceptional  improvement  of  1  per  cent.  The  almost 
nominal  dividend  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and 
Lincolnshire  Company  has  advanced  from  ^  to  1  per 
cent.  The  Great  Northern,  the  Lancashire  and  York¬ 
shire,  and  the  London  and  South-Western  are  stationary. 
The  London  and  North-Western  loses  \  per  cent.,  and  the 
Bristol  and  Exeter  i£.  The  Great  Western,  in  consequence 
of  the  strike  in  South  Wales,  has  reduced  its  dividend  from 
4  per  cent,  to  3J .  The  same  cause  brought  down  the  Taff 
Vale  dividend  from  10  per  cent,  to  5,  and  the  Monmouth¬ 
shire  from  7^  to  x.  The  better  fortune  of  the  Great 
Western  illustrates  the  advantage  of  a  large  mileage  extend¬ 
ing  through  many  districts.  Railway  proprietors  may  find 
some  consolation  in  the  reflection  that  every  branch  of  in¬ 
dustry  has  been  depressed  during  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  natural  expansion  of  traffic  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  permanent,  with  a  certainty  that  it  will  be  largely  ac¬ 
celerated  by  any  future  revival  of  trade.  The  same  facts 
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prove  that  if  traffic  should  hereafter  lose  the  elasticity 
which  it  has  hitherto  displayed,  the  present  rate  of 
dividend  will  not  be  maintained.  The  uninterrupted 
progress  of  working  expenses  baffles  calculations  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  sound.  Within  six  years  the 
cost  of  working  railways  has  increased  by  an  amount 
varying  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  The  most  important  item 
in  the  increased  charge  is  that  of  wages.  The  Companies 
are  forced  to  employ  more  servants,  and  to  pay  them  at  a 
higher  rate  ;  and,  as  all  employers  have  of  late  years  found, 
a  rise  of  wages  involves  deterioration  in  efficiency  of 
service.  Among  other  elements  of  increased  expense  is 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  horses.  The  Chairman  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Company,  which  stands  only  fourth  in  its  mileage 
among  the  English  systems,  stated  at  the  late  meeting  that 
their  2,500  horses  now  cost  them  on  an  average  20 1.  per 
annum  more  than  a  few  years  ago.  The  addition  on  this 
account  alone  of  50,000 1.  a  year  to  the  working  expenses 
represents  a  deduction  of  about  -1-  per  cent,  from  the  divi¬ 
dends  of  ordinary  stockholders.  Sir  Edward  W Atkin  told 
the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  proprietors  at  their  meeting 
that,  if  the  proportion  of  working  expenses  to  gross  revenue 
which  existed  in  1869  could  have  been  maintained  to  the 
present  time,  the  dividend  would  have  been  5  per  cent, 
instead  of  1  per  cent.  A  saving  which  cannot  average  less 
than  30  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  coal  during  the  past  half- 
year  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  absorbed  by 
the  general  growth  of  expenditure.  In  the  comparison  of 
present  and  past  working  expenses  sufficient  allowance  has 
not  always  been  made  for  the  cost  of  substituting  steel 
rails  for  iron,  which  is  not  injudiciously  charged  by  the 
principal  Companies  to  revenue,  although  it  strictly  belongs 
to  the  capital  account.  Mr.  Bessemer  has  been  the  greatest 
of  all  benefactors  to  railway  shareholders.  A  steel  rail, 
which  will  outlast  four  or  five  iron  rails,  now  costs  less 
than  twice  as  much ;  and  when  the  change  is  completed 
the  charge  for  wear  and  tear  will  be  proportionately 
diminished.  The  shareholders  at  present  get  the  benefit 
of  the  reduction  on  the  parts  of  the  line  which  are  already 
relaid  ;  but  they  invest  a  larger  fraction  of  their  dividends 
in  the  continuous  process  of  substitution.  Dissentients 
from  time  to  time  question  at  railway  meetings  the  self- 
denying  policy  of  their  Boards ;  but  in  doubtful  cases  it  is 
safer  to  put  a  charge  on  revenue  than  on  capital,  and  the 
mode  of  keeping  accounts  is  in  any  case  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance.  The  complaint  that  the  actual  shareholder  is  mulcted 
for  the  benefit  of  his  successor  is  founded  on  a  confused 
notion.  An  advance  to  capital  from  revenue  increases  the  sale¬ 
able  value  of  shares  to  the  benefit,  not  of  the  future  purchaser, 
but  of  the  actual  holder,  who  may  become  the  vendor. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  inconvenience  and  practical  inj ustice 
in  any  serious  disturbance  of  the  due  distribution  of  capital 
and  revenue  accounts.  The  simpletons  who  formerly  re¬ 
commended  that  extensions  should  be  made  out  of  revenue 
were  incapable  of  understanding  the  first  rudiments  of 
commercial  economy. 

Unfortunately,  the  same  causes  which  have  injuriously 
affected  working  expenses  have  also  aggravated  capital 
outlay.  Mr.  Ellis  informed  the  Midland  shareholders 
that  new  lines  which  would  formerly  have  cost  30,000 1. 
per  mile  could  not  now  be  constructed  under  45,000?. 
The  inference  that  Companies  ought  to  close  their 
operations  is  natural,  but  in  many  cases  erroneous.  As 
traffic  increases  it  becomes  necessary  at  almost  any  cost  to 
provide  relief’  lines  ;  and  branches  must  be  made  to  mineral 
fields  which  are  likely  to  be  opened,  and  to  other  sources 
of  traffic.  The  detention  of  a  train  with  its  engine 
for  an  hour  costs  an  appreciable  sum,  which,  multi¬ 
plied  and  capitalized,  may  often  be  larger  than  the 
cost  of  construction  of  a  line  to  render  the  stoppage 
unnecessai'y.  The  impossibility  of  closing  capital  accounts 
has  long  since  been  proved  by  experience ;  and  the  in¬ 
crease  continues  at  a  progressive  rate.  The  Parliamentai’y 
powers  of  the  Midland  Company  have  been  enlarged  in  the 
recent  Session  by  more  than  five  millions  and  a  half  ;  and 
in  six  months  the  share  capital  created  has  been  increased 
by  two  millions  and  a  half.  The  capital  expenditure  within 
the  year  will  have  amounted  to  about  three  millions,  of 
which  somewhat  more  than  half  will  have  been  incurred 
for  the  construction  of  new  lines.  The  Settle  and  Carlisle 
line  is  now  open  for  goods  traffic  ;  but  it  may  probably 
require  some  further  outlay.  The  Great  Northern  Company 
has  about  the  same  time  completed  its  line  into  the  Derby¬ 
shire  coalfields  alongside  of  the  Midland  line.  Companies 
which  have  made  no  recent  addition  to  their  mileage  are 


compelled  to  expend  capital  on  new  stations,  on  additional 
sidings,  on  rolling  stock,  and  for  other  purposes  which  are 
necessary  for  the  accommodation  of  traffic.  Some  Com¬ 
panies,  including  the  Midland  and  the  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
and  Lincolnshire,  are  paying  interest  or  dividend  on  large 
sums  for  works  which  are  still  unproductive.  In  estimating 
the  value  of  railway  property,  it  is  as  necessary  to  con¬ 
sider  the  actual  and  probable  state  of  the  capital  account 
as  to  calculate  the  amount  of  traffic  and  the  working 
expenses. 

The  rapid  increase  of  competing  lines  introduces  another 
element  of  uncertainty  or  complication.  The  Settle  and 
Carlisle  line  will  secure  to  the  Midland  Com,pany  a  share  of 
the  Scotch  goods  traffic  which  has  hitherto  between  Car¬ 
lisle  and  the  rest  of  England,  belonged  almost  exclusively 
to  the  London  and  North-Western.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Great  Northern  and  London  and  North-Western  will 
deprive  the  Midland  of  a  portion  of  its  vast  mineral  traffic  ; 
but  the  probable  amount  of  gain  and  loss  can  only  be  esti¬ 
mated  with  the  aid  of  minute  local  knowledge.  In  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  traffic  increases  during  the 
construction  of  a  competing  line  fast  enough  to  make  good 
the  loss  incurred  by  the  disturbance  of  the  previous  mono¬ 
poly.  Of  competition  in  the  form  of  a  reduction  of  rates 
there  has  been  of  late  years  only  one  conspicuous  instance. 
The  Boards  of  the  London  and  North-Western,  of  the  Great 
Northern,  and  of  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincoln¬ 
shire  railways  have  complained  in  their  Reports  or  at  the 
half-yearly  meetings  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  them 
by  the  Midland  experiment  of  abolishing  second- 
class,  or  rather  first-class,  accommodation.  The  neigh¬ 
bouring  railways  have  consequently  been  compelled  to 
reduce  their  first-class  fares,  and  the  result  has  been 
in  all  cases  a  diminution  of  revenue.  It  might  have  been 
conjectured  that  the  same  effect  must  have  been  produced 
on  the  receipts  of  the  Midland  Company,  if  the  Chairman 
had  not  intimated,  though  with  some  hesitation,  his  belief 
that  the  new  system  had  been  on  the  whole  beneficial.  Of 
an  increase  of  220,000 1.  in  the  gross  half-yearly  receipts  of 
the  Midland  Company,  50,000 1.  arises  from  passenger 
traffic,  producing  perhaps  a  net  profit  of  nearly  25,000 /. 
The  number  of  first-class  passengers  has  been  less  than  that 
of  first  and  second  class  before  the  alteration.  The  number 
of  third-class  passengers  has  increased  by  1,380,000.  As 
the  third-class  fares  have  not  been  altered,  the  increase' 
must  be  attributed  mainly  to  the  natural  growth  of  traffic, 
and  partly  to  the  transfer  of  passengers  front  the  second  to 
the  third  class,  which  involves  a  loss  to  the  Company.  The 
pecuniary  advantage  of  the  change  is  evidently  either 
imaginary  or  infinitesimal,  but  it  is  stated  that  the  trains 
have  been  more  punctual.  The  London  and  North- 
Western,  by  maintaining  the  existing  scale  of  accommoda¬ 
tion,  will  retain  the  monopoly  of  the  first-class  passenger 
traffic  between  the  South  and  Carlisle ;  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  it  can  be  the  interest  of  the  Midland 
Company  to  enforce,  to  the  injury  of  both  Companies,  a 
reduction  of  fares.  Travellers  to  whom  comfort  is  more 
acceptable  than  cheapness  will  be  unanimous  in  the  hope 
that  the  Midland  experiment  will  fail.  No  retrograde  step 
of  equal  importance  has  been  taken  since  the  first  in¬ 
troduction  of  railways. 

The  high  market  price  of  railway  stock  for  some  weeks 
past  is  fully  explained  by  the  slackness  of  trade,  by  the 
consequent  abundance  of  money,  and  by  the  discredit 
which  has  fallen  on  the  more  doubtful  class  of  foreign 
loans.  The  price  of  the  best  dividend-paying  stocks  even 
now  fairly  represents  their  permanent  value.  It  is  evident 
that  speculative  investors  greatly  prefer  the  chance  of 
large  future  gain  to  immediate  income.  North  British 
stock,  though  the  revenue  was  in  the  coi’responding  half- 
year  of  1874  inadequate  to  meet  the  dividends  on  prefer¬ 
ence  stock,  has  nearly  reached  par.  Other  stocks,  which 
will  not  pay  a  dividend  for  some  years,  are  worth  from 
30  to  50  per  cent,  in  the  market.  It  is  probable  that  in  some 
instances  prospective  advantages  have  been  discounted  at 
too  high  a  rate ;  but  the  most  desirable  stocks  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  those  of  railways  which  combine  with  un¬ 
developed  capabilities  a  high  proportion  of  fixed  charges 
to  ordinary  capital.  The  same  school  of  wiseacres  which 
taught  the  expediency  of  making  extensions  out  of  revenue 
had  formerly  almost  persuaded  simple-minded  investors 
that  debentures  and  preferences  must  be  fatal  to  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  a  railway.  The  easiest  calculation  shows  that 
the  elasticity  of  ordinary  stock  is  proportionate  to  the 
rigidity  of  the  residue  of  the  capital ;  because  the  whole 
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increase,  from  the  moment  when  the  fixed  charges  are 
covered  by  the  revenue,  belongs  to  the  unsecured  partner 
in  the  undertaking.  Eight  or  nine  years  ago  the 
Great  W estern  Company  paid  no  dividend,  and  the 
price  of  shares  sank  below  50.  Since  that  time 
the  line  has  paid  6  and  7  per  cent.,  and  the  stock 
has  been  quoted  at  124.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
investors  anticipate  a  similar  rise  in  the  value  of  rail¬ 
ways  which  now  barely  pay  their  expenses.  The  more 
prosperous  Companies  have  for  some  years  wisely  raised 
their  additional  capital  by  the  issue  of  loans  and  preference 
shares.  Whether  the  application  of  sounder  financial  prin¬ 
ciples  to  railways  and  the  general  growth  of  population 
and  trade  will  counterbalance  the  constant  increase  of 
working  expenses  is  still  uncertain.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  the  experiment  will  be  fairly  tried  at  the  risk  of 
private  capitalists.  The  temporary  miscarriage  of  the 
telegraph  purchase  will  postpone  for  some  time  projects 
for  a  compulsory  transfer  of  railways  to  the  State. 


FRANCE. 

flUHE  Departmental  Councils  have  met  and  parted,  and 
JL  their  sittings  have  not  been  marked  by  any  but  com¬ 
monplace  incidents.  Here  and  there  the  Orleanists  have 
combined  with  the  Republicans  to  defeat  a  Bonapartist  can¬ 
didate  for  the  presidency  or  vice-presidency  of  a  Council.  A 
subordinate  member  of  the  Ministry  has  rejoiced  the  hearts 
of  all  sound  constitutionalists  by  the  unexpected,  though  to 
foreigners,  obvious  remark,  that  the  Republic  is  now  the 
legal  government  of  France.  M.  Waddington,  who  was 
a  Minister  under  M.  Thiers,  has  given  the  Republicans 
some  good  advice  as  to  their  conduct  in  the  coming 
elections.  This  makes  up  the  political  history  of  a  fort¬ 
night  in  which  what  has  not  happened  is  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  what  has  happened.  Some  curiosity  had  been 
felt  as  to  the  line  which  the  Prefects  would  take  if 
the  President  of  a  Council-General  introduced  politics 
into  his  opening  speech.  In  former  years  there  have  been 
some  angry  contests  between  the  elected  and  the  nominated 
heads  of  the  department,  but  this  time  the  Prefects  have 
confined  themselves  to  an  occasional  protest.  The  Repub¬ 
licans  have  not,  as  a  rule,  at  all  abused  this  forbearance. 
At  no  time  have  the  Councils-Gencral  so  little  concerned 
themselves  with  politics  as  in  the  sittings  which  have  just 
closed.  There  are  two  possible  ways  of  accounting  for 
this.  The  popular  interest  in  politics  may  have  grown 
slack,  or  it  may  have  grown  practical.  Events  have  given 
some  degree  of  probability  to  both  explanations.  There 
has  been  enough  of  delay  and  vacillation  in  the  action  of 
the  Assembly  to  weary  out  a  nation  which  had  only 
lately  become  accustomed  to  interest  itself  in  its  own 
affairs.  More  than  two  years  ago  it  was  plain  that  the 
country  wished  to  see  what  a  Republican  Government 
would  be  like,  and  from  that  time  the  efforts  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  party  in  the  Assembly  have  been  steadily  directed, 
first  to  prevent  the  experiment  from  being  tried,  and  next  to 
put  off  the  day  on  which  the  trial  was  to  begin.  It  would 
not  be  strange  if  this  mode  of  dealing  with  a  dawning 
political  aptitude  should  prove  to  have  extinguished  it  alto¬ 
gether.  Hope  deferred  may  be  a  cause  of  careless  minds 
as  weli  as  of  sick  hearts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  so  plain 
that  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  majority  in  the  Assembly 
cannot  postpone  the  dissolution  for  more  than  a  few  months 
that  the  members  of  the  Departmental  Councils  may  feel 
that  there  is  no  need  for  them  to  insist  on  talking 
politics  illegally  when  they  must  shortly  have  such  abundant 
opportunities  of  talking  politics  legally.  Whether  the  result 
of  the  elections  be  satisfactory  or  not  as  regards  the  com¬ 
plexion  of  the  Legislature  returned,  there  is  not  much 
doubt  but  that  this  Legislature  will  fairly  represent  such 
active  political  feeling  as  there  is  in  France.  If  adminis¬ 
trative  pressure  will  not  be  entirely  wanting,  it  will  at  all 
events  be  applied  in  a  very  modified  form.  A  voter  who  really 
cares  about  one  candidate  rather  than  another  will  not 
have  to  make  any  serious  sacrifices  to  give  effect  to  his 
preference.  With  this  prospect  so  immediately  in  view,  it 
may  not  have  cost  the  Councils- General  much  to  abstain 
for  once  from  defying  a  Prefect. 

M.  Waddington  divides  the  candidates  who  will  shortly 
present  themselves  to  the  electors  into  two  classes — those 
who  have  submitted  to  the  Constitution  of  the  25th  of 
February,  and  those  who  have  accepted  it.  He  advises  the 
Republicans  not  to  be  too  curious  in  investigating  the  motives 


which  have  prompted  the  latter  course.  The  candidates  may 
have  been  genuinely  satisfied  with  the  settlement  which  the 
Constitution  provides,  or  they  may  have  simply  grown 
weary  of  going  on  so  long  without  a  settlement.  Their 
opinions  on  questions  lying  outside  the  Constitution  may 
be  as  diverse  as  their  antecedents.  They  may  be  Royalists 
or  Republicans  in  theory7,  as  they  may  have  been  Royalists 
or  Republicans  by  education.  None  of  these  distinctions, 
says  M.  Waddington,  are  anything  to  the  electors’  pur¬ 
pose.  They  have  only  to  ask  what  the  candidate  is  now. 
If  he  is  a  Republican  to-day,  it  does  not  matter  what  he 
was  yesterday.  If  he  is  a  Republican  in  the  sense  of 
being  ready  to  live  and  die  under  the  Constitution  of 
Febi’uary,  thei’e  is  no  need  to  quarrel  with  him  because 
he  would  have  liked  to  see  the  Constitution  of  February 
something  other  than  it  is.  M.  Waddington  finds  it  neces¬ 
sary,  however,  to  guai’d  this  counsel  with  one  proviso. 
Thei-e  is  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  allows  of  its 
future  revision  ;  and  a  candidate  who  intends  to  use  this 
clause  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  Monarchy  may 
still  say  that  he  accepts  the  Constitution  until  such  time 
as  it  is  revised.  The  electoral  catechism  must  therefore 
include  the  inquiry  whether  the  candidate  is  resolved  to 
use  the  right  of  revision  for  the  consolidation  and  amelio¬ 
ration  of  the  Constitution,  but  not  for  its  destruction.  If 
the  Legitimists  were  given  to  fencing  on  the  hustings,  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  question  would  be  searching 
enough  to  bi-ing  out  their  true  character.  A  moderate 
Royalist  who  thinks  the  present  Constitution  just  en¬ 
durable  might  perhaps  persuade  himself  that,  in  making 
the  Executive  hereditary,  he  was  only  consolidating 
and  ameliorating  the  Republic.  Casuistry,  howevei’,  is 
not  a  branch  of  theology  which  the  Legitimists  much  cai'e 
lor.  Then’  professions  of  loyalty  to  their  King  usually 
include  a  direct  announcement  that  they  detest  the  Govern¬ 
ment  which  for  the  present  keeps  him  out  of  his  inbei’it- 
ance.  The  touchstone  proposed  by  M.  Waddington  would 
not  do  much  to  detect  a  Bonapartist,  but  it  may  fairly  be 
said  that  no  other  that  can  be  suggested  would  be  more 
effectual.  The  partisans  of  the  Appeal  to  the  People  have 
too  much  of  the  chameleon  in  their  composition  to  be 
accurately  described  by  an  elector  of  only  average  intel¬ 
ligence.  Considering,  therefore,  that  of  the  two  chief 
enemies  of  the  Republic  one  will  refuse  to  swallow  any 
pledge,  while  the  other  will  be  ready  to  swallow  all,  M. 
Waddington’s  form  of  question  is  at  least  as  good  as  any 
other. 

The  Extreme  Republican  party  in  France  seem  to  have 
hai’dly  any  time  to  spai’e  for  politics  just  at  present. 
Whether  M.  Gambetta  x’eally  thinks  the  use  which  the 
Bishops  are  making  of  the  newly  conceded  libei’ty  of 
teaching  the  most  important  matter  with  which  he  can 
now  concern  himself,  or  only  welcomes  it  as  a  means  of 
diverting  attention  from  a  possible  schism  among  his 
followers,  is  not  clear.  For  one  or  the  other  reason,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Republique  Franqaise  devotes  the  larger  part  of 
its  available  space  to  attacks  upon  the  clergy  for  their  in¬ 
tolerable  px-esumption  in  taking  immediate  advantage  of  the 
law  which  lias  just  been  made.  M.  Gambetta  may  perhaps 
have  contributed  to  the  promptness  which  the  clei’gy 
have  certainly  shown  in  the  matter  by  the  warning 
which  his  oi’gan  has  steadily  given  that  the  law 
will  be  changed  as  soon  as  ever  the  Republicans  have  a 
majority  in  the  Legislature.  By  the  time  the  present  burst 
of  religions  sunshine  is  ovei’,  a  good  deal  of  hay  will  have 
been  made  in  the  shape  of  lecture-rooms  which  it  will  be 
difficult  to  close,  and  endowments  which  it  will  be  difficult 
to  confiscate.  A  Catholic  University  is  at  once  to  be 
opened  at  Paris,  and  others  probably  at  Lille  and  Angers. 
If  they  ai’e  all  to  be  conducted  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  Bishop  of  Angers,  the  Secularist  party  will  not  have 
much  l’eason  to  fear  the  results  of  the  competition.  The 
students  in  a  Catholic  University,  says  the  Bishop,  must  be 
protected  against  unlawful  passions  by  an  active  and 
watchful  solicitude  \vhich  must  follow  them  wherever  they 
go,  and  not  shrink  from  intruding  on  their  privacy.  They 
must  hear  none  but  authorized  woi’ds,  they  must  join  in  none 
but  authoi’ized  amusements  ;  and  in  this  way  they  may  hope 
to  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  their  University  career  in 
the  possession  of  unshaken  faith  and  unsullied  purity.  It 
is  easy  to  pi’edict  what  the  issue  of  the  ti’aining  thus  de- 
sci’ibed  will  be.  The  students  will  leave  the  Catholic 
University  either  absolute  infants  or  accomplished  hypo¬ 
crites.  The  better  soi’t  will  have  been  kept  free  from 
the  temptations  which  commonly  assail  youth,  and 
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will  consequently  have  no  experience  how  to  deal  with 
them  when  they  can  no  longer  bo  shut  out.  The  worse 
sort  will  have  learnt  to  seek  out  temptations  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  conceal  the  fact  from  the  notice  of  the  most 
vigilant  tutor.  It  was  not  thus  that  the  great  Catholic 
Universities  of  the  middle  ages  left  their  mark  upon  the 
society  of  their  time.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  seems 
equally  blind  to  the  teachings  of  her  past  successes  and  of 
her  present  failures. 


THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  British  Association  still  flourishes,  forty- four  years 
after  it  first  met  at  York  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Rev,.  W.  Vernon  Harcourt.  Of  late  its  managers  have 
so  far  deviated  from  the  original  purpose  of  the  institution 
as  to  allow  discussions  on  moral  and  political  questions 
which,  however  important,  are  not  susceptible  of  scientific 
treatment ;  but,  side  by  side  with  more  or  less  serious  gossip 
on  social  topics,  questions  of  science  are  still  discussed  with 
profitable  results.  The  British  Association  is  the  parent  of 
all  the  innumerable  Congresses  which  annually  furnish  the 
votaries  of  special  pursuits  with  instructive  recreation. 
All  sorts  of  religious  and  professional  bodies  have  adopted 
the  same  method  of  prolonging  their  special  business  into 
seasons  of  vacation.  The  utility  of  such  meetings  is  pro¬ 
bably  in  direct  proportion  to  the  special  character  of  the 
subjects  which  are  discussed.  A  few  days  since  a  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Congress  entered  with  keen  enjoyment,  and  pro¬ 
bably  not  without  practical  benefit,  into  a  series  of  minute 
disquisitions  on  the  properties  of  drugs.  Even  the  Social . 
Science  Association  has  sometimes  received  and  communi¬ 
cated  information  which  has  perhaps  not  been  absolutely 
worthless.  The  most  valuable  papers  of  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  are  read  in  the  several  sections  which  deal  with  single 
branches  of  science.  Itis  notthe  faultof  the  eminentmenwlio 
succeed  one  another  as  Presidents  that  their  more  ambitious 
addresses  are  comparatively  superficial.  Science,  especially 
in  modern  times,  is  too  various  and  too  extensive  to  be 
treated  as  a  whole.  Methods  of  scientific  inquiry,  such  as 
those  which  are  pojralarlv  attributed  to  Bacon,  are  at  the 
best  generalizations  which  belong  to  the  domain  rather  of 
metaphysics  or  of  psychology  than  of  science.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  not  surprising  that  those  who  deliver  the  opening 
addresses  are  constantly  tempted  to  wander  outside  the 
sphere  of  the  Association.  Professor  Tyndall  and  Sir 
John  Hawkshaw  have  in  two  successive  years  uninten¬ 
tionally  contributed  to  the  definition  of  the  limits  of  science 
above  and  below.  The  Belfast  address  soared  into  the 
region  of  theology,  unless  indeed  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  add  a  negative  prefix.  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  less 
ambitiously  confined  himself  to  the  antiquities,  the  history, 
and  the  statistics  of  mechanical  discovery.  First  causes 
or  non-causes  are  unapproachable  by  any  process  more 
scientific  than  the  system  which  Lucretius  borrowed  from 
Epicurus  and  Democritus.  Professor  Tyndall  showed 
that  it  was  impossible  to  disprove  the  fortuitous  concourse 
of  atoms  which,  on  the  other  hand,  will  never  be  demon¬ 
strated.  His  able  successor  contented  himself  with  com¬ 
monplaces  which,  however  interesting,  might  easily  be 
compiled  by  an  industrious  writer  who  had  never  studied 
a  proposition  of  Euclid. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  civil  engineer  should,  even 
when  he  addresses  a  scientific  audience,  think  rather  of 
ingenious  contrivances  and  of  large  material  results  than 
of  the  intellectual  problems  which  properly  constitute 
science.  Successful  engineers  are  necessarily  men  of  great 
ability,  and  some  of  them  cultivate  science  for  its  own 
sake,  as  statesmen  are  not  unfrequently  men  of  letters ;  but 
original  discovery  and  abstruse  calculation  are  not  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  those  who  spend  their  lives  in  constructing  railways 
and  canals.  When  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  enumerated  with 
natural  sympathy  the  great  exploits  of  Egyptian  or  Indian 
kings,  he  might  have  remembered  that  their  engineers  were 
possibly  ignorant  of  the  properties  of  a  circle  or  a  triangle.  The 
ancient  Suez  Canal,  like  that  excavated  by  M.  de  Lesseps, 
was  probably  devised  by  a  layman,  and  it  must  have  been 
executed  by  means  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  manual 
labour.  The  Pharaohs  had  no  steam  dredging  machines  ; 
but  those  useful  implements  were  not  invented  by  the 
engineers  who  employ  them.  Perhaps  one-half  of  the  most 
valuable  knowledge  of  an  engineer  consists  in  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  strength,  the  tenacity,  and  theother  qualities 
of  the  materials  which  he  uses.  The  best  part  of  his  education 


is  in  the  workshop,  and  his  most  indispensable  faculty  is 
accurate  observation.  It  is  convenient  that  he  should  be 
rapid  and  accurate  in  arithmetical  calculation ;  but  lie 
wastes  his  time  if  he  invents  formulas  for  himself  instead  of 
taking  them  ready-made  from  manuals.  The  mechanical 
engineer  is  more  nearly  concerned  with  science ;  but  in 
general  the  discovery  of  natural  laws  and  the  application  of 
ascertained  facts  to  useful  purposes  are  separate  depart¬ 
ments.  When  a  civil  engineer  engaged  in  the  construction 
of  a  difficult  work  requires  extraordinary  mechanical  power, 
or  contemplates  a  new  arrangement  of  materials,  he 
consults  mechanists  like  the  author  of  the  hydraulic  lift, 
or  workers  in  metal  such  as  the  makers  of  the  tubular 
bridge  at  Barmor.  Sir  John  Hawkshaw  has  made  ad- 
mirable  railways  ;  he  has  drained  an  inland  sea ;  and  he 
may  not  improbably  end  his  career  by  depriving  Great 
Britain  of  its  purely  insular  character.  He  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  postpone  the  construction  of  his  tunnel  between 
England  and  France  to  excursions  into  the  domain  of  pure 
science.  The  first  Stephenson  had  not  a  scientific  educa¬ 
tion,  but  he  had  great  natural  power.  Brunel,  who  was 
both  a  man  of  genius  and  a  man  of  science,  was  inferior  to 
many  of  his  contempoi-aries  in  the  indispensable  power  of 
estimating  commercial  expediency.  A  civil  engineer  ought 
to  have  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  general,  and  his  whole 
career  is  essentially  practical. 

Some  of  Sir  John  Hawkshaw’s  figures  are  interesting, 
though  they  have  no  relation  to  any  branch  of  science.  He 
estimates  the  expenditure  within  half  a  century  on  public 
works  at  five  thousand  millions  sterling  ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  outlay  has  been  far  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  results.  Although  the  engineers  who  have 
superintended  the  expenditure  of  themoney  have  been  rather 
administrators  thau  men  of  science,  they  have  conferred 
benefits  on  society  which  almost  excuse  Mr.  Lowe’s  hyper¬ 
bolical  estimate  of  their  intellectual  rank.  One  of  Sir  John 
Hawkshaw’s  critics  has  explained  his  selection  as  President 
of  the  Association  by  the  far-fetched  theory  that  it  was  in¬ 
tended  to  suggest  that  engineers  should  for  the  future  bo 
men  of  science.  It  is  much  more  desirable  to  maintain 
the  existing  division  of  labour.  Mr.  Froude,  who  is  not 
less  eminent  in  mechanical  science  than  his  brother  is  in 
literature,  Mr.  Bramwell,  Sir  William  Armstrong,  and 
Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  are  not,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  civil  engineers,  although  they  probably  belong 
to  the  Institute.  It  might  almost  be  said  that  the  members 
of  the  British  Association  recognized  in  the  constructors 
of  public  works  the  most  conspicuous  illusti’ations  of  the 
utility  of  scientific  inquiries.  Almost  every  chemical 
and  mechanical  discovery  ultimately  produces  the  material 
advantages  which  seemed  to  Bacon  the  chief  objects 
of  science.  Perhaps  the  profoundest  of  his  brilliant 
apophthegms  is  the  assertion  that  experiments  which 
give  light  should  be  preferred  to  those  which  tend 
to  immediate  gain.  Sir  John  Hawkshaw’s  antiquarian 
researches  seem  to  prove  that  the  greatest  works 
can  be  constructed  by  sheer  force  without  any  ad¬ 
mixture  of  science ;  but  modern  engineers  have  sur¬ 
passed  the  Pharaohs  through  the  mechanical  advantages 
which  they  enjoy.  If  there  were  now  a  demand  for 
Pyramids,  machinery  for  elevating  the  blocks  of  stone  or 
masses  of  brick  to  their  destined  position  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  forthcoming.  The  architects  of  the  great  Euro¬ 
pean  cathedrals  must  have  possessed  remarkable  engineer¬ 
ing  genius,  but  they  could  not,  even  if  they  had  been 
wdlling  to  forget  their  instinct  of  beauty,  have  erected  the 
Midland  Station  at  St.  Pancras. 

The  world  at  large,  which  is  necessarily  ignorant  of  the 
principles  and  details  of  science,  ought  to  maintain  in  the 
presence  of  adepts  an  attitude  of  respectful  admiration,  but 
sparingly  interspersed  with  wonder.  It  is  indeed 
impossible  to  repress  an  occasional  feeling  of  as¬ 
tonishment  on  learning  that  scores  of  metals  have 
been  identified  in  the  solar  atmosphere,  or  that  extinct 
animals  have  been  reconstructed  by  induction  from  a  few 
fossilized  bones  ;  but  the  philosophical  outsider  well  knows 
that  he  is  incapable  of  judging  of  the  comparative  difficulty 
and  merit  of  various  discoveries.  Only  blundering  pre¬ 
sumption  will  measure  the  genius  of  inventors  by  the 
utility  of  their  contrivances.  The  discovery  of  printing 
was  itself  principally  remarkable  as  a  proof  of  the  dulness 
of  many  generations  which  had  printed  seals  with  signets, 
and  had  never  thought  of  printing  books  with  types.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  the  discovery  of 
the  marvels  revealed  by  the  solar  spectrum  has  hitherto 
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added  a  shilling  to  the  wealth  of  the  community.  The  re¬ 
searches  of  the  British  Association  are  probably  less  and 
less  valuable  as  they  become  from  time  to  time  generally 
intelligible.  Chemists  speak  to  chemists  and  astronomers 
to  astronomers  in  a  language  untranslatable  into  the  vulgar 
dialect.  It  is  perhaps  well  that  there  should  be  inter¬ 
mediate  prophets,  such  as  civil  engineers,  to  in¬ 
terpret  and  communicate  to  the  multitude  below 
some  fragments  of  the  revelations  of  scientific  oracles.  All 
intelligent  persons  recognize  the  utility  and  magnitude  of 
railways  and  harbours,  and  the  great  services  of  the 
engineers  by  whom  they  are  designed  and  executed.  A 
power  which  is  itself  mysterious  to  the  uninstructed  is 
naturally  confused  with  science,  to  which  in  truth  it  has  a 
certain  relation.  If  some  enthusiasts,  such  as  Mr.  Lowe, 
bow  down  in  idolatrous  admiration  of  the  workers  of 
material  miracles,  they  are  perhaps  sometimes  uncon¬ 
sciously  influenced  by  a  desire  to  express  contempt  for 
their  own  immediate  equals  and  associates. 


SOUTH  AFRICAN  POLITICS. 

rip  HE  local  opponents  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  South  African 
JL  policy  have  made  a  grand  discovery.  They  have  been 
accustomed  to  think  that,  however  faint  the  line  between 
Conservatives  and  Liberals  may  have  become  on  all  other 
questions,  there  is  still  a  radical  distinction  in  their  view 
of  the  relation  of  the  Colonies  to  the  mother  country.  The 
Liberals  are  anxious  to  shake  off  the  responsibilities 
imposed  by  distant  possessions.  The  Conservatives  are 
anxious  to  promote  the  consolidation  of  the  English  domi¬ 
nions  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  to  make  the  most 
remote  dependency  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire. 
Lord  Carnarvon’s  share  in  the  constitution  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  was  supposed  to  bear  out  this  theory  of  Con¬ 
servative  policy,  and  his  desire  to  bring  about  a 
confederation  of  the  South  African  communities  promised 
to  form  a  fresh  example  of  the  same  centralizing 
disposition.  Lord  Carnarvon’s  adversaries  now  allege  that 
their  eyes  have  been  completely  opened  by  a  speech  of  Mr. 
Feoude’s  at  Worcester.  Mr.  Fronde,  they  rightly  argue, 
is  the  latest  and  most  authorized  exponent  of  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon’s  views.  If  he  preaches  disintegration  instead  of 
union,  it  is  because  the  Secretary  of  State  is  determined 
to  give  the  lie  to  his  Conservative  antecedents,  and  to  break 
up  the  English  Empire  with  as  little  compunction  as  Lord 
Kimberley  himself.  Happily,  the  South  African  colonists  are 
not  to  be  caught  with  fair  words  about  confederation.  They 
are  determined  to  maintain  their  present  relationship  with 
England  unimpaired,  the  most  valuable  element  in  that 
relationship  apparently  being  an  unlimited  right  of 
quarrelling  with  one  another  under  the  protection  of  the 
mother  country. 

As  an  historian,  Mr.  Froude  has  not  invariably  been 
found  in  strict  agreement  with  his  authorities ;  and  before 
seeing  his  speech  it  seemed  just  possible  that  this  habit 
might  have  clung  to  him  in  his  character  of  amateur  diplo¬ 
matist.  The  speech  itself  soon  dispelled  any  such  notion. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  sensible  exposition  of  the  position  in 
which  England  wishes  to  stand  towards  her  colonies, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  com¬ 
pletely  reproduces  the  spirit  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  instruc¬ 
tions.  This  being  so,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  it 
does  not  contain  one  word  about  separation  in  the  sense  of 
a  solution  desired  by  the  English  Government.  What 
Mr.  Froude  says  is  that  every  growing  colony  must  pass 
through  two  consecutive  stages  of  political  progress.  The 
first  is  that  in  which  Lord  Carnarvon  now  wishes 
to  place  the  South  African  communities.  It  is  a  position  of 
internal  independence  and  external  protection.  The  Cape, 
Mr.  Froude  observes,  is  a  tempting  station  to  ambitious 
or  aggressive  Powers.  If  England  were  out  of  the  way  it 
would  not  be  long  before  some  other  European  nation 
would  try  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  South  African  coast. 
Young  colonies  cannot  be  asked  to  take  on  themselves  the 
heavy  burden  of  defence  against  maritime  aggression. 
England  offers  them  the  protection  of  her  fleet  and  of  her 
flag,  and  asks  nothing  in  return  except  an  Imperial  station 
at  Simon’s  Bay,  and  an  assurance  that  when  she  is  at  war 
the  resources  of  South  Africa  will  be  at  her  service,  not  at 
that  of  her  enemies.  By  and  by,  in  their  sons’  days,  or  it 
may  be  in  their  grandsons’,  the  South  African  colonies 
will  have  grown  too  strong  to  need  to  bo  protected.  They 
will  have  become  a  full  and  perfect  nationality,  and  | 


it  will  be  for  them  to  choose  whether  in  this  new 
character  they  will  become  an  independent  Power  or 
remain  associated  with  England  as  an  equal  partner.  Upon 
that  choice,  when  the  time  comes  for  making  it,  no  influence 
will  be  exercised  from  home.  If  South  Africa  wishes  to  go, 
Englishmen  will  see  her  go  with  regret,  but  they  will 
offer  no  opposition  to  her  departure.  If  she  prefers  to 
remain,  she  will  share  to  the  full  the  honours,  the  glories, 
and  the  dangers  of  the  Imperial  State.  Mr.  Froude  has 
very  happily  defined  the  difference  between  the  present 
and  future  relations  of  a  colony  to  the  mother  country. 
England  begins  with  the  concession  of  internal  in¬ 
dependence,  just  as  a  girl  is  given  an  allowance  for  gloves 
and  ribbons  before  her  whole  wardrobe  is  made  over  to 
her  own  care.  Internal  matters  the  colonists  can  usually 
manage  best  for  themselves,  and  it  is  only  by  learning  to 
manage  them  that  they  can  gain  experience  in  practical 
statesmanship.  But  a  foreign  policy  is  for  the  present 
beyond  them ;  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  saddle  them  with 
the  burden  of  self-defence  against  dangers  not  of  their  own 
provoking.  A  time  will  come,  however,  when  they  will  have 
grown  strong  enough  to  have  a  foreign  policy  of  their  own, 
and  it  will  then  be  necessary  for  them  to  determine 
whether  this  foreign  policy  shall  be  one  of  isolation  or  of 
association.  So  long  as  South  Africa  is  too  weak  to  main¬ 
tain  a  fleet,  it  is  reasonable  that  she  should,  as  regards 
foreign  countries,  be  at  once  secure  and  silent.  When  she 
is  able  to  maintain  a  fleet,  she  will  also  have  to  settle 
whether  she  will  go  on  her  own  way  or  be  a  sharer  in  the 
action  and  a  contributor  to  the  burdens  of  the  parent 
State. 

It  is  hard  to  say  precisely  in  what  part  of  this  speech 
Mr.  Froude’s  critics  find  the  material  for  a  charge  of 
“  disintegration.”  For  the  present,  and  probably  for  many 
years  to  come,  he  wishes  to  see  the  most  complete  union 
maintained  between  South  Africa  and  England.  It  is 
only  in  preparation  for  a  time  when  most  other  theorists 
have  assumed  that  the  connexion  between  the  Colonies  and 
the  mother  country  must  come  to  an  end,  that  Mr.  Froude 
suggests  a  modified  connexion.  The  truth  probably  is 
that  Mr.  Froude’s  theories  of  colonial  policy  are  denounced 
as  a  convenient  method  of  throwing  discredit  on  the  pro¬ 
posals  with  which  he  is  at  present  charged.  The  idea  of 
confederation  appears  to  be  popular  with  the  majority  of 
the  colonial  public,  but  it  is  naturally  distasteful  to  a 
minority  of  colonial  politicians.  Confederation  would  soon 
bring  out  the  fact  that  the  officials  are  needlessly  many  for 
the  work  that  would  still  have  to  be  done,  and  none  pro¬ 
bably  of  the  Ministers  of  the  several  colonies  feel  confident 
that  they  would  survive  the  necessary  reconstruction  of 
the  staff.  It  is  not  only  in  South  Africa  that  reforms 
are  popular  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  reformers 
for  whom  they  are  likely  to  provide  places.  So 
far  as  the  opposition  to  Lord  Carnarvon’s  scheme 
is  not  due  to  personal  considerations  of  this  kind,  it 
may  be  explained  by  the  dislike  of  some  of  the  colonists 
to  put  on  paper  the  principles  by  which  their  treatment  of 
the  native  races  is  ordinarily  governed.  Mr.  Froude  has 
discharged  this  part  of  his  mission  with  considerable  tact. 
It  would  have  been  of  no  avail  to  tell  the  colonists  that  they 
must  give  some  guarantee  that  they  will  treat  their  coloured 
subjects  properly  before  the  Colonial  Office  can  possibly 
leave  them  in  their  hands.  The  implied  doubt  whether  their 
treatment  of  them  in  times  past  had  been  such  as  it  should 
have  been  would  certainly  have  been  resented,  and  the 
whole  negotiation  would  have  broken  down  on  this 
single  point.  Mr.  Froude  approaches  the  question  from  a 
different  side.  You  and  I,  he  says,  know  very  well  that 
your  management  of  the  native  population  is  very  good 
indeed.  But  Englishmen  generally  do  not  know  this. 
Where  the  coloured  races  are  concerned,  they  are  eager, 
sensitive,  and  suspicious,  and  until  their  suspicions  can 
be  laid  to  rest  they  will  not  allow  the  Home  Government 
to  hand  over  the  entire  control  of  them  to  the  colonists. 
If  these  sensitive  Englishmen  can  only  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  excellent  government  which  the 
natives  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  their  scruples  will  disap¬ 
pear.  To  this  end  Lord  Carnarvon  has  proposed  that 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  South  Africa  should  lay 
out  before  him  the  principles  of  native  management  as  they 
prevail  in  the  several  States  ;  and  when  these  have  been 
furnished,  he  will  be  able,  if  he  finds  them  satisfactory,  to 
ask  the  English  people  to  say  whether  there  is 
any  need  for  the  exercise  of  further  supervision  over 
rulers  of  such  humanity  and  wisdom.  Lord  Carnarvon 
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does  not  need  to  be  reminded  that  excellent  principles  and 
excellent  practice  are  not  inseparably  united,  and  that 
something  more  than  a  statement  of  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  South  African  colonists  intend  to  govern  the 
native  races  may  be  required  before  the  protection  of  the 
Home  Government  is  withdrawn  from  them.  He  is  pro¬ 
bably  right,  however,  in  thinking  that  the  necessity  of 
framing  such  a  statement,  and  the  knowledge  that,  unless 
it  be  such  as  will  satisfy  English  opinion,  it  may  as  well 
not  be  framed  at  all,  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  some 
important  improvements  in  colonial  native  management. 


A  VISION  OF  HOLBORN. 

AVERY  interesting  Report  on  the  application  of  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Act  has  been  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Works  for  the  Holborn  district  by  their  Surveyor. 
As  the  Act  must  be  put  in  operation  on  the  motion  of  the 
Officer  of  Health,  this  Report  can  only  be  regarded  as  an 
amateur  contribution  to  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 
But  it  is  so  valuable,  as  showing  the  uses  to  which  the  Act 
may  be  turned,  and  the  change  in  the  aspect  of  London 
which  would  follow  upon  its  judicious  employment,  that 
there  seems  no  need  to  wait  for  its  adoption  either  by  the 
Officer  of  Health  or  by  the  Board  of  Works  before  describ¬ 
ing  what  it  proposes  to  do.  Mr.  Isaacs  has  chosen  as  the 
theatre  of  his  suggested  revolution  an  area  lying  between 
Gray’s  Inn  Road  and  Leather  Lane.  The  length  from 
north  to  south  is  i,ioo  feet,  and  from  east  to  west  550 
feet,  and  the  well-known  church  of  St.  Alban  stands  almost 
in  the  centre  of  the  space  thus  defined.  This  district 
has  not,  it  seems,  been  neglected  by  the  local  authorities. 
It  does  not,  Mr.  Isaacs  states,  contain  a  single  undrained 
place.  Every  court  and  alley  is  periodically  flushed  with 
water,  and  the  paved  surfaces  are  thoroughly  cleansed. 
Unfortunately  the  efforts  of  the  Board  have  not  been 
seconded  by  the  owners  of  the  houses,  and  until  the  passing 
of  Mr.  Cross’s  Bill  there  was  no  means  of  either  compelling 
the  landlords  to  act  or  of  overriding  their  inaction.  The 
courts  are  too  narrow  to  admit  the  necessary  light  and  air. 
The  entrances  to  them  are  by  doorways  passing  through  a 
house.  The  houses  themselves  are  often  built  back  to  back ; 
and  Mr.  Isaacs  probably  does  injustice  to  the  earliest  state 
of  society  when  he  describes  the  provision  for  the  collection 
of  dust,  the  storage  of  water,  and  the  discharge  of  refuse 
of  every  description,  as  “primitive.”  Nothiug  can  be  done 
to  improve  houses  of  this  type  ;  they  must  either  be  pulled 
down  or  let  alone.  Hitherto  the  local  authority  has  had 
no  choice  but  to  let  them  alone,  since  the  poverty  of  the 
owners  and  the  worthlessness  of  the  sites  have  made  the 
alternative  course  impossible.  The  law  provided  no  means 
of  paying  the  owner  the  value  of  his  property ;  and  even  if 
this  difficulty  could  have  been  got  over,  no  “  prudent  per- 
“  son  would  care  to  employ  capital  in  building  in  a  situa- 
“  tion  where  the  surroundings  were  such  as  almost  to 
“  ensure  his  investment  proving  a  loss.”  Even  when  a 
house  has  been  so  ruinous  or  so  unhealthy  that  the  autho¬ 
rities  have  been  compelled  to  pull  it  down,  the  site,  once 
cleared,  has  remained  unbuilt  upon  for  many  years.  ' 

Mr.  Isaacs  proposes  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the 
buildings  within  this  area,  with  the  exception  of  St. 
Alban’s  Church  and  the  street  which  leads  to  it  from 
Holborn.  He  would  then  begin  by  widening  the  southern 
part  of  Gray’s  Inn  Road.  At  present  this  great  thorough¬ 
fare  is,  at  the  Holborn  end,  little  more  than  thirty 
feet  wide.  On  the  new  plan  it  would  be  fifty 
feet  wide.  Leather  Lane,  which  bounds  the  area  on 
the  east,  and  Portpool  Lane,  which  bounds  it  to  the  north, 
would  each  be  made  forty  feet  wide.  The  remaining 
streets,  with  the  single  exception  of  Brooke  Street,  would 
be  pulled  down,  and  in  their  stead  Mr.  Isaacs  would  make 
four  new  roadways.  Of  these  one  would  run  from  Gray’s 
Inn  Road  to  Leather  Lane,  a  second  would  connect  Gray’s 
Inn  Road  and  Brooke  Street,  the  third  would  lead  from 
Gray’s  Inn  Road  to  the  west  end  of  St.  Alban’s  Church, 
and  the  fourth  from  the  first-mentioned  new  street  to  the 
north  doorway  of  St.  Alban’s  Church.  These  two  ap¬ 
proaches  Mr.  Isaacs  would  make  forty  feet  wide,  and 
plant  with  trees.  He  would  also  leave  an  open  space  on 
the  north  and  east  sides  of  the  church,  and  plant  this  too 
with  trees.  The  frontage  on  the  east  side  of  Gray’s  Inn 
Road  and  the  frontage  on  the  west  side  of  Leather  Lane 
would,  on  Mr.  Isaacs’  plan,  be  appropriated  to 


houses  of  a  superior  class,  but  the  whole  remaining 
would  be  devoted  to  houses  for  working  men.  The  number 
of  families  at  present  inhabiting  the  area  is  1,019,  contain¬ 
ing  3,661  persons,  and  living  in  239  houses,  but  with  a 
better  distribution  of  the  space  room  would  be  obtained  for 
a  much  larger  number.  Mr.  Isaacs  gives  a  plan  of  the 
ground  as  laid  out  for  this  purpose,  which  shows  five  dis¬ 
tinct  blocks  of  artisans’  dwellings;  one  in  the  angle  between 
Gray’s  Inn  Road  and  Brooke  Street,  one  on  each  side  of 
the  new  street  leading  to  the  west  end  of  St.  Alban’s,  a 
fourth  running  round  the  open  space  at  the  north  and 
east  ends  of  the  church,  and  a  fifth  on  the  south  side  of 
Portpool  Lane.  All  these  blocks  are  so  grouped  as  to 
allow  of  ample  courtyards,  which  would  secure  abundance  of 
light  and  air  and  provide  wholesome  and  safe  playgrounds 
for  children.  This  last  object  would  be  further  secured  by 
building  the  houses  over  an  arcaded  basement  with  an 
asphalt  floor.  Above  this  would  be  a  ground  story, 
and  four  upper  stories,  with  a  flat  roof  for  drying 
clothes  and  washhouses  on  the  highest  floor.  The  rooms 
would  be  reached  by  an  external  staircase,  and  each  set 
would  contain  “  all  the  requisites  of  a  healthy  home  appro- 
“  priated  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  family  inhabiting  it.” 
Mr.  Isaacs  has  gone  carefully  into  the  probable  cost  of 
carrying  out  this  scheme,  and  his  conclusion  is  that,  with 
the  exception  of  part  of  the  outlay  to  be  incurred  in 
widening  the  streets,  which  may  fairly  be  reckoned  as  a 
general  metropolitan  improvement,  the  ground-rents  ob¬ 
tained  for  the  building  plots  would  recoup  the  cost  of 
execution.  The  fourteen  acres  included  in  the  area  to  be 
dealt  with  are  covered  with  very  poor,  and  consequently 
very  worthless,  houses  ;  while  the  houses  to  be  built  in 
their  place  would,  from  their  situation,  be  in  great  demand. 
Grays’s  Inn  Road  is  a  very  central  thoroughfare ;  it  is  not 
far  from  the  river,  and  the  Earringdon  Street  station  of 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  is  close  by. 

If  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  should  see  their 
way  to  the  adoption  of  this  plan,  the  Holborn  autho¬ 
rities  will  deserve  to  be  congratulated  on  finding  in  their 
district  an  occasion  for  the  application  of  Mr.  Cross’s  Act 
under  unusually  favourable  conditions.  The  land  can  be 
had  at  what  for  London  is  a  low  price ;  the  soil  and  situa¬ 
tion  are  healthy;  the  space  cleared  would  easily  accommodate 
more  than  the  population  at  present  housed  in  it;  and  the 
presence  of  a  strikingly  handsome  church  in  the  centre  of 
the  area  gives  an  architectural  dignity  to  the  scheme  which 
cannot  often  be  had  in  connexion  with  buildings  erected  for 
strictly  utilitarian  objects.  If  Mr.  Isaacs’s  calculations 
prove  correct,  the  twenty-five  miserable  courts  and  alleys 
which  now  encumber  the  ground  will  give  place  to 
four  streets  of  fair  width,  while  a  larger  number  of 
persons  than  are  now  crowded  together  in  this  space 
will  find  ample  and  wholesome  accommodation.  Mr. 
Isaacs  apologizes  to  the  Officer  of  Health  for  having  taken 
the  initiative  in  suggesting  a  field  for  the  application  of 
the  Act.  The  Officer  of  Health  will  probably  be  grateful 
for  having  his  course  made  clear  to  him  by  a  professional 
opinion  on  the  architectural  possibilities  of  one  of  the  worst 
districts  under  his  care.  There  will  be  little  difficulty  un¬ 
fortunately  in  finding  areas  in  London  which  Officers  of 
Health  can  conscientiously  condemn.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  the  worst  areas  will  always  be  the  easiest  to  cover 
with  a  better  class  of  houses  ;  and  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  the  earliest  experiments  under  the  Act  should  be  con¬ 
spicuously  successful — successful,  that  is,  in  housing  in  a 
thoroughly  satisfactory  way  more  persons  than  have  been 
displaced  by  the  clearance,  and  in  doing  this  at  a  cost  which 
shall  not  impose  any  ultimate  burden  on  the  rates.  The  plan 
suggested  by  Mr.  Isaacs  seems  to  combine  all  these  requisites 
in  a  very  eminent  degree.  It  fulfils  the  substantial  objects 
at  which  all  such  plans  must  aim,  and  it  fulfils  them  with 
a  certain  amount  of  magnificence  which  is  likely  to  attract 
attention  and  to  provoke  imitation.  No  doubt  Mr.  Cross 
was  right  when  he  said  that  he  wished  to  improve  the 
dwellings  of  the  poor,  not  to  facilitate  metropolitan  im¬ 
provements.  But  if,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  first  pro¬ 
cess,  something  is  done  in  the  direction  of  the  second,  it  is 
at  all  events  an  additional  merit  in  a  scheme  that  it  com¬ 
bines  the  two  objects.  Widened  streets  and  better 
approaches  to  one  of  the  finest  of  modern  churches  are 
collateral  gains  which,  in  making  the  experiment  better 
known,  would  be  likely  to  make  the  repetition  of  it  more 
popular. 
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INDEFINITENESS. 

IN’  one  of  the  formularies  around  which,  like  fortresses,^ 
from  time  to  time  the  stir  of  combat  gathers,  a  change  of 
existing  practice  is  parenthetically  spoken  of  as  “  much  to  be 
wished,’’  for  which  a  scrupulous  reader  is  said  to  have  once  sub¬ 
stituted  the  words  “  scarcely  to  be  expected.”  Considered  in  view 
of  the  speaker's  judgment  of  the  probability  of  an  event,  the  two 
expressions  may  be  taken  as  almost,  if  not  exactly,  equivalent.  It 
is,  for  example,  “  much  to  be  wished  ”  that  people  when  they 
propose  to  speak  or  write  on  any  point  in  dispute  would  agree 
beforehand  to  use  the  same  terms  in  the  same  sense  on  both  sides ; 
while  it  is  “  scarcely  to  be  expected  ”  that  they  ever  will.  In¬ 
terpretation  clauses  are  practically  confined  to  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  are  not  always  very  successful  there.  The  two  old-fashioned 
squires  who  engaged  in  dispute  as  to  the  number  of  bushels  of 
malt  which  were  needful  for  a  hogshead  of  good  old  English  ale, 
and  who  waxed  so  hot  in  the  contest  that  a  friendship  of  many 
years  seemed  in  jeopardy,  were  fortunate  in  the  presence  of  a 
judicious  bystander,  who  inquired  how  many  gallons  of  liquor  the 
measure  called  a  hogshead  contained.  Unluckily  few  questions 
admit  of  a  definition  of  terms  quite  so  simple  as  this.  But  while 
it  is  impossible  to  expect  two  men  always  to  use  a  word  in  the 
same  sense,  or  either  of  the  two  to  be  careful  to  ascertain  the 
sense  in  which  the  other  uses  it,  it  is  desirable,  and  in  most 
cases  possible,  that  a  speaker  or  writer  should  have  some  distinct 
and  communicable  idea  of  the  sense  of  words  which  he  himself 
is  using.  Precise  definition  is  not  always  to  be  had ;  but  this  is 
no  excuse  for  a  negligent  and  hazy  habit  of  mind.  It  is  a  disputed 
point  whether  we  necessarily  think  in  words ;  and  those  who 
maintain  the  negative  have  no  slight  justification  in  the  fact  that 
one  language  is  continually  obliged  to  borrow  from  another  terms 
for  the  thought  which  its  own  resources  cannot  convey.  It  is  not  our 
practice,  nor  is  it  our  present  intention,  to  enter  into  any  discussion 
on  the  t  heological  aspects  of  this  or  any  other  question  ;  but  there  is 
a  borderland  here  and  there  on  the  confines  of  the  province  of 
theology  where  its  language  is  common  to  the  Church  and  the 
world  ;  and  the  use  of  words  in  ordinary  life  cannot  be  put  out  of 
consideration  because  they  are  used  also  in  a  religious  sense.  Nor 
is  it  trespassing  in  any  way  upon  the  province  of  theology  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion  that  preachers  and  religious  writers  are  just  as 
much  bound  as  writers  on  science  or  on  any  other  subject  to  give 
as  definite  a  form  to  their  thoughts  as  they  can,  and  to  state  their 
meaning  in  well-considered  and  intelligible  words.  The  old  story 
about  “  the  blessed  word  Mesopotamia  ”  may  not  be  strictly  true, 
but  there  is  truth  enough  contained  in  it  to  be  worth  attention. 
Sounds  that  convey  no  meaning  may  be  very  soothing  at  times,  but 
they  can  no  more  assist  any  mental  process  than  the  nonsense- 
ditties  with  which  a  mother  sings  her  baby  to  sleep.  There  are  a 
good  many  forms  and  densities  of  intellectual  log  besides  that 
which  the  late  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  has  satirized  in  the  Phrontis- 
terion : — 

The  great  Nothing-Something,  the  Being-Thought, 

That  mouldeth  the  mass  of  chaotic  Nought, 

Whose  beginning  unended,  and  end  unbegun, 

Is  the  One  that  is  All,  and  the  All  that  is  One. 

In  what  sense,  to  take  a  common  instance,  does  anyone  speak  or 
write  about  “  the  sides  ”  ?  The  sound  rhymes  with  “  rise,”  it  is 
true,  and  very  likely  the  exigencies  of  rhyming  have  brought  the 
word  into  use,  first  in  poetry,  and  then  in  that  form  of  diluted 
poetry  which  passes  for  sentimental  prose.  “  The  sky,”  in  the  sin¬ 
gular,  is  a  word  which  every  one  understands.  If  in  this  form  it 
is  used  metaphorically  as  an  equivalent  for  the  word  “  heaven,” 
that  is  outside  the  range  of  our  present  purpose,  which  is  to  ask 
simply,  What  are  the  “skies”?  The  “sky”  must  become  the 
“  skies  ”  either  by  multiplication — as  when  we  compare  the  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  one  day  or  month  with  that  of  another,  and  thus  speak 
of  April  and  December  skies — or  by  division,  which  may  bo  either 
vertical  or  horizontal,  and  in  the  former  view  it  is  both  usual  and 
correct  to  distinguish  between  English  and  Italian  skies  or  the 
like.  In  neither  of  these  senses,  however,  has  the  word  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  point  in  question.  A  division  of  the  sky  such  as  we 
have  roughly  described  as  horizontal  does  indeed  make  “the  skies” 
correspond  with  the  equivalent  and  ancient  expression  “  the 
heavens.”  But  that  expression  represented  a  well-understood  cos- 
mical  belief,  by  which  the  regions  overhead  were  supposed  to  be 
portioned  out  in  separate  stages  or  spheres,  one  above  the  other, 
and  in  accordance  with  which  the  Greek  fancy  might  picture 
the  gods  dwelling  serenely  on  the  other  side  of  the  blue  vault. 
Apparently,  when  any  one  now  speaks  of  “  the  skies  ”  in  the  way  to 
which  we  are  referring,  he  must  either  use' the  word  in  this  mean¬ 
ing  or  in  no  intelligible  meaning  at  all;  and  as  no  one  would  now 
think  of  admitting  the  former  alternative,  there  seems  to  be  no 
escape  from  the  latter. 

Of  another  still  more  common,  and  far  more  questionable,  instance 
of  indefiuitencss,  an  illustration  was  not  long  ago  supplied  iu  a 
quarter  where  it  might  least  have  been  anticipated.  In  a  well- 
known  work  exhibiting  a  great  mastery  of  critical  detail  and  much 
industry  and  care  in  collecting  and  collating  materials,  we  find  a 
translation  of  a  very  early  ecclesiastical  manuscript  in  which  the 
Latin  words  iu  Jinan  temporuin  are  rendered  by  the  very  familiar 
English  phrase,  “  to  the  end  of  time.”  There  is  no  need  to  quote 
the  context,  which  is  not  to  our  present  purpose ;  hut  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  the  singular  iu  the  English  for  the  Latin  plural 
appears  to  follow  a  suggested  Greek  original  which  reads  to 
r'i\uQ  rub  yjiiwuv.  As  a  matter  of  scholarship,  the  rendering  is  an 


evident  oversight,  since  the  English  singular  without  the  article 
can  no  more  represent  the  Greek  with  the  article  than  it  can 
the  Latin  plural;  and  it  must  be  through  the  general  and 
almost  thoughtless  use  of  the  English  phrase  that  such  an 
oversight  became  possible.  What  sort  of  meaning,  in  the 
present  state  of  human  knowledge,  can  attach  to  the  expression  “  the 
end  of  time  ”  may  be  worth  some  investigation.  If  it  has  formerly 
derived  any  authority  from  a  now  recognized  mistranslation,  the 
inquiry  is  only  thus  thrown  into  a  dili'erent  form,  which  would 
ask  how  such  a  mistranslation  became  possible.  An  expression 
which  once  was  held  to  be  scientifically  accurate  can  claim  no 
permanence  on  the  ground  of  long-established  use  when  its  in¬ 
correctness  or  inadequacy  has  been  satisfactorily  shown.  But 
it  may  do  a  great  deal  of  mischief  by  its  continued  use,  and  may 
be  made  the  basis  of  inferences  which  are  alike  untenable  and 
unfair.  It  is  right  to  state  that  no  reference  is  here  intended  to 
the  author  whom  we  have  quoted  above  ;  and  indeed  the  writer 
whose  words  he  renders  would  perhaps  have  seen  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  The  idea  of  time,  like  that  of  space,  involves  the  possibility 
of  measurement.  “The  end  of  the  time,”  or  “of  the  times,”  the 
end  of  an  seon  or  age,  the  end  of  a  state  of  things  existing  in  time, 
or  the  end  of  a  cosmos  or  world,  are  thus  all  of  them  intelligible 
expressions,  and  represent  the  limit  of  distinct  portions  of  time. 
But  “  the  end  of  time,”  if  it  conveys  any  definite  meaning,  must 
represent  the  limit  of  time  in  the  abstract ;  or,  in  other  words,  a 
boundary  beyond  which  the  succession  of  events  must  cease — a 
thing  inconceivable  under  any  form  in  which  the  mind  can  take 
cognizance  of  events.  The  poetical  shapes  into  which  well-known 
writers  have  thrown  this  idea  are  vague  and  contradictory  in  the 
extreme.  When  we  read  of  “  echoes  when  time  shall  he  no  more,” 
the  musical  idea  which  is  implied  in  an  “  echo  ”  itself  assumes  a 
succession  of  vibrations — that  is,  a  measurement  of  time.  No 
better  test  of  the  accuracy  or  vagueness,  whichever  it  may  be,  of 
this  form  of  popular  expression  can  be  found  than  the  very  practi¬ 
cal,  and  almost  humorous,  reasoning  which  is  brought  to  bear  by 
Lucretius  upon  the  cognate  subject  of  the  limitation  or  the  infinity 
of  space : — • 

.  .  .  .  Si  jam  finitum  consti tuatur 
Omne,  quod  est,  spatium — si  quis  procurrat  ad  oras 
Ultimus  extremas,  jaciatque  volatile  telum : 
****** 

.  .  sive  est  aliquid,  quod  proliibeat  efficiatque 
Qub  minu’  qub  missum  est  veniat,  finique  locet  se ; 

Sive  foras  fertur  :  non  est  a  fine  profectum. 

If  any  one  who  is  disposed  to  adopt  the  cm-rent  way  of  speaking 
of  “  the  end  of  time”  will  make  a  similar  experiment,  and  “project 
the  flying  dart  ”  of  his  thought  onward  from  this  stand-point,  he 
will  probably  arrive  at  a  conclusion  similar  to  that  of  the  quaint 
old  material  philosopher.  The  non-existence  of  time  is  a  condition 
as  simply  inconceivable  as  the  non-existence  of  space ;  and  both 
may  he  placed  in  the  same  catalogue  of  things  unimaginable  as  a 
geometry  of  four  dimensions.  An  Oxford  prize  poem,  if  we  re¬ 
member  rightly,  of  a  generation  since  contains  a  picturesque 
description  of  Petra  as 

A  rose-red  ruin,  half  as  old  as  Time ; 

and  the  chronological  statement,  though  vague,  represents  a  very 
definite  stage  in  the  history  of  scientific  knowledge.  A  condition 
of  belief  which  accepted  the  absolute  non-existence  of  any  material 
order  of  things  at  a  period  less  than  six  thousand  years  ago  might 
not  inconsistently  conceive  of  an  “  end  of  time  ”  as  a  terminus  ad 
quem,  corresponding  to  the  beginning  of  the  material  order 
which  was  its  terminus  ct  quo.  Even  thus,  however,  the  expression 
is  inexact  and  illogical.  Time  does  not  cease  when  the  instruments 
by  which  men  measure  its  passage  are  absent  or  out  of  order ;  and 
it  matters  nothing  to  this  principle  what  may  he  the  dimensions  of 
the  mechanism,  or  the  origin  of  its  motive  power.  But  with  the 
advancement  of  knowledge  and  the  wider  field  fhus  opened  to 
thought,  there  must  of  necessity  follow  an  advancement  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  which  expresses  thought,  and  the  man  cannot  content  himself 
with  the  vocabulary  of  the  child.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  fruitful 
causes  of  the  alleged,  and  popularly  believed,  contradiction  between 
science  and  religion  is  to  be  found  in  a  conservatism  of  traditional 
language  which  becomes  almost  a  consecration  of  words.  To  pre¬ 
serve  an  expression  which  conveyed  a  once  admitted  meaning,  but 
which  now  conveys  a  sense  that  no  educated  man  aclmowledges, 
or  else  no  sense  at  all,  is  merely  to  speak,  he  the  subject-matter 
what  it  may,  in  “  a  tongue  not  understanded  of  the  people  ” ;  and  if 
it  has  any  useful  mental  influence,  it  can  only  he  of  that  sedative 
land  which  sends  the  listener  to  sleep. 

There  are  other  forms  of  iudefiniteness  upon  which  criticism  or 
remonstrance  would  he  labour  thrown  away.  People  who  use 
long  words  which  they  do  not  understand,  instead  of  short  words 
which  they  do  understand,  probably  imagine  that  they  increase 
in  some  way  their  dignity  and  reputation  by  the  process. 

!  When  a  man  is  hanged  at  Newgate,  or  a  vessel  goes  down  at 
sea,  it  is  of  no  sort  of  use  to  ask  the  reporter  who  writes  that  the 
criminal  or  the  crew  were  “  launched  into  eternity  ”  why  he  uses 
the  words  or  what  he  means  by  them.  The  impulsive  incum¬ 
bent  who,  on  the  strength  of  writing  D.B.  after  his  name,  was 
allowed  by  the  Times  to  interfere  at  some  length  in  the  recent 
tombstone  controversy  in  Lincolnshire,  probably  thought  it  a  piece 
of  very  effective  writing  when  he  described  the  feelings  of  a 
bereaved  father  towards  bis  “  departed  cherub  ”  ;  and  many  readers 
of  the  Times  no  doubt  thought  the  words  as  appropriate  as  they 
were  touching.  It  is  useless  to  expect  untrained  minds  to  abandon 
fine  terms  for  simple  ones,  or  popular  for  exact  expressions ;  but 
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at  any  rate  people  who  are  able  to  weigh  the  force  of  words  may 
begin  by  setting  the  example.  Perhaps,  in  the  presence  ot  a  style 
of  poetry  which  has  found  of  late  no  small  acceptance,  it  is  a 
mere  crying  in  the  wilderness  to  offer  any  such  advice  as  this ;  and 
when  a  writer  who  has  already  obtained  a  reputation  as  a  critical 
scholar  and  editor  of  University  classics  prefaces  a  volume  of  poetry 
with  an  address  “  To  the  Beloved,”  beginning — 

Mv  holy  love  of  many  names 
Whose  face  I  have  not  seen, 

With  rosy  dews  and  subtle  flames 
Anointed  for  a  queen — 

we  ongbt  rather,  it  may  be,  instead  of  finding  fault  with  some 
prevailing  forms  of  indefiniteness  in  the  use  of  words,  to  feel  | 
thankful  that  there  is  any  language  left  which  it  is  possible  to 

understand  at  all. 


PROFESSOR  GEDDES  ON  THE  HOMERIC  POEMS. 

\\7  E  had  occasion  some  time  hack  to  notice  a  small  phjlolo- 
V  V  gical  tract  by  Professor  Geddes  of  Aberdeen,  in  which  we 
gladly  recognized  the  marks  of  real  thought  and  scholarship  of 
a  high  order.  The  July  number  of  the  Contemporary  Renew 
contained  an  article  by  the  same  writer,  beaded  “  A  New 
Theory  of  the  Homeric  Question,”  which,  to  sav  the  very  least, 
deserves  to  he  most  carefully  examined.  About  Homer,  as 
about  the  Old  Testament,  so  much  has  been  written,  such 
mountains  of  commentary  have  been  piled  on  the  original 
writings,  that  we  have  sometimes  formed  the  impossible  wish  to 
find  some  man,  of  competent  scholarship  in  other  ways,  hut  who 
should  know  absolutely  nothing  of  what  has  been  said  on  any  of 
the  controverted  points.  If  we  could  find  sucli  a  one,  and  set  him 
to  work  on  either  the  Greek  or  the  Hebrew  writings,  we  should 
get,  what  there  seems  no  hope  of  getting  in  any  other  way,  the 
result  of  a  really  impartial  study  of  the  hooks.  Mr.  Geddes  will 
certainly  not  serve  our  turn  for  this  purpose,  as  far  as  Homer  is 
concerned  ;  he  knows  a  great  deal  too  well  what  has  been  already 
written  about  Homer.  But  he  has  certainly  not  gone  to  work 
in  any  spirit  of  slavish  submission  to  any  earlier  writer,  nor 
yet  in  any  spirit  of  mere  striving  after  something  different  from 
what  any  earlier  writer  has  said.  Mr.  Geddes  Lias  formed  what 
he  truly  calls  a  “  new  theory  ” ;  hut  it  is  a  theory  which  falls 
in  with  another  theory,  and  is  indeed  the  complement,  if  not  the 
natural  consequence,  of  that  other  theory.  Mr.  Geddes  would 
hardly  have  lighted  on  his  own  theory,  if  Mr.  Grotc  had  not  already 
put  forth  his  ;  and  Mr.  Grote  would  hardly  have  lighted  on  his 
theory,  if  it  had  not  been  suggested  by  other  theories  which  he 
casts  aside. 

Mr.  Grote,  it  will  he  remembered,  held  a  view  which  differed 
widely  alike  from  the  doctrine  that  the  two  Homeric  poems  are 
mere  collections  of  independent  ballads  arbitrarily  worked  into  two 
wholes,  and  from  the  doctrine  that  the  two  poems  as  they  stand  are 
—  allowing  of  course  for  lesser  interpolations — the  actual  work  of  a 
single  poet.  He  held  that  the  Odyssey,  as  we  have  it — allowing  again 
for  interpolations  and  corruptions  of  the  text — is  a  work  designed 
and  carried  out  by  a  single  poet.  The  Iliad,  on  the  other  hand,  lie 
held  to  he  an  enlargement  of  an  original  Achilleid.  We  have  the 
Achilleid ;  but  several  hooks,  forming  no  mere  interpolation,  hut  a 
large  and  important  part  of  the  poem,  have  been  inserted  by  a 
later  hand,  so  as  to  change  the  Achilleid  into  an  Iliad,  to  change 
a  poem  of  which  Achilleus  was  the  special  subject  into  a  poem 
dealing  with  the  Trojan  war  and  its  heroes  generally.  Mr.  Grote 
did  not  attempt  to  rule  when  or  by  whom  this  insertion  was  made ; 
he  did  not  rule  that  it  might  n^t  even  have  been  the  original  poet 
who  enlarged  his  own  work.  It  was  enough  for  his  view  that 
there  had  been  enlargement,  whether  such  enlargement  was  made 
a  long  or  a  short  time  after  the  original  composition.  And  he  care¬ 
fully  guarded  against  the  notion  that  an  insertion  of  this  kind  im¬ 
plied  any  inferiority  in  the  inserted  hooks.  AVhile  they  doubtless 
injured  the  symmetry  of  design  in  the  poem,  they  might  he,  and  iu 
roint  of  fact  they  were,  fully  equal  in  poetical  merit  to  the  original 
rooks.  Such  was  Mr.  Grote’s  view — an  Odyssey  in  its  original 
shape ;  an  Iliad  formed  at  an  early  time  by  insertions  iu  an 
original  Achilleid.  As  to  the,  personality  and  date  of  the  one,  two, 
or  three  poets  whom  the  theory  implies,  Mr.  Grote  did  not  commit 
himself  to  any  positive  opinion. 

The  theory  of  Mr.  Geddes  assumes  that  of  Mr.  Grote.  He  too 
believes  in  an  original  Odyssey  essentially  the  same  as  the  Odyssey 
which  we  now  have,  and  in  an  Iliad  formed  by  enlargement  of  an 
earlier  Achilleid.  But  he  ventures  to  assign,  if  not  a  date,  yet  a 
personal  author  to  the  Odyssey  and  to  the  Iliad  as  we  now  have 
it.  Mr.  Geddes  fully  believes  in  a  personal  Homer.  In  that 
Homer  he  sees  both  the  original  poet  of  the  Odyssey  and  the  poet 
who  enlarged  the  Achilleid  iuto  an  Iliad.  In  this  sense  then 
Odyssey  and  Iliad  alike  are  the  works  of  Homer.  The  essential 
part  of  this  theory  is  that  it  attributes  that  enlargement  of  the 
Achilleid  for  which  Mr.  Grote  contended  to  the  same  poet  who 
was  the  original  author  of  the  Odyssey.  Mr.  Grote’s  argument 
that  certain  books  of  the  Iliad  were  insertions  later  than  the 
original  scheme  of  the  poem  was  grouuded  wholly  on  his  view  of 
the  scheme  of-the  poem — that,  without  these  hooks,  the  poem 
would  really  he  what  it  professes  to  he  iu  its  first  verse,  a  lay  of 
the  wrath  of  Achilleus,  a  true  Achilleid,  while  iu  the  Iliad,  as 
we  now  have  it,  Achilleus  and  his  wrath  are  so  long  kept  out  of 
eight  that  they  cannot  he  called  the  main  subject  of  the  whole 


poem.  Mr.  G  rote  argued  that  these  hooks  were  inconsistent  wi  th  the 
structure  and  design  of  the  poem,  hut  he  did  not  argue  that  they 
differed  in  any  material  respect,  in  spirit  or  language  or  in  the 
way  of  looking  at  particular  persons,  from  the  other  hooks  of  the 
Iliad.  He  could  not  have  drawn  any  marked  distinction  between 
them  when  he  thought  it  possible  that  the  enlargement  of  the 
poem  might  have  been  the  work  of  the  original  poet  himself. 
Mr.  Geddes,  starting  from  Mr.  Grote’s  position,  tries  to  show  that 
there  are  marked  differences  of  several  kinds  between  these  sup¬ 
posed  inserted  hooks  and  the  other  hooks  of  the  Iliad ;  and  he 
strives  to  show  that,  in  all  the  points  in  which  the  inserted  hooks 
differ  from  the  (paginal  hooks,  they  show  a  likeness  to  the 
Odyssey.  First  and  foremost,  Odysseus,  the  hero  of  the  Odyssey, 
fills  a  part  and  appears  in  a  character  in  these  inserted  books 
which  agrees  with  the  part  which  he  plays  in  the  Odyssey,  hut 
does  not  agree  with  the  part  which  he  plays  in  the  other  hooks  of 
the  Iliad.  '  This  main  point  of  difference  and  of  agreement  is  ac¬ 
companied  by  lesser  points  of  agreement  with  the  Odyssey  and  of 
difference  from  the  other  hooks  of  the  Iliad.  Mr.  Geddes’s  in¬ 
ference  is,  not  only  that  the  Iliad  as  we  have  it  was  formed  by 
enlargement  out  of  an  earlier  Achilleid,  but  that  it  was  the  poet 
of  the  Odyssey  who  enlarged  it. 

The  theory  is  a  hold  one,  and  one  which  it  would  he  rash  to 
accept,  as  it  would  he  rash  to  reject  it,  without  long  and  careful 
thought.'  'Its  strong  point  is  its  relation  to  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Grote.  Mr.  Grote  is  led  to  his  conclusion  by  one  set  of  arguments  ; 
Mr.  Geddes  steps  in  and  strengthens  that  conclusion  by  quite 
another  set  of  arguments  which  Mr.  Grote  seems  not  to  have 
thought  of.  Mr.  Geddes  notices  certain  peculiarities,  certain 
points  of  likeness  to  the  Odyssey,  in  certain  hooks  of  the  Iliad,  and 
iu  those  hooks  only.  It  is  certainly  a  strong  point  that  these 
should  he  the  very  books  which,  on  quite  other  grounds,  have  been 
thought  to  he  insertions  in  the  original  poem.  Doubtless  the  case 
for  Mr.  Geddes’s  theory  would  have  been  yet  stronger  if  the  coinci¬ 
dence  had  been  altogether  undesigned,  if  Mr.  Geddes  had  come  to  his 
conclusion  quite  independently,  without  any  knowledge  of  what  Mr. 
Grote  had  written.  But  this  could  hardly  he;  and,  even  without  it, 
the  ease  has  the  strength  of  a  case  which  is  supported  by  two 
wholly  distinct  lines  of  argument.  The  books  which  Mr.  Geddes 
conceives  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  to  have  inserted  in  the  original 
Achilleid  are  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  ninth, 
tenth,  twenty-third,  and  twenty-fourth,  together  with  certain 
particular  episodes  in  the  other  hooks.  In  all  these  he  sees  certain 
features  of  agreement  with  the  Odyssey  whicli  are  not  shared  by 
the  other  hooks  of  the  Iliad.  He  mentions  four  chief  points  which 
we  had  best  give  in  his  own  words : — • 

1.  A  large  outlook  to  and  acquaintance  with  the  outside  world,  and  a 
considerable  familiarity  with  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean,  in¬ 
cluding  Egypt  and  Phoenicia. 

2.  Pathos  and  humour  in  large  measure — the  humour  in  the  case  of  the  ' 
gods  falling  occasionally  into  the  burlesque. 

3.  High  appreciation  of  conjugal  honour  and  affection. 

4.  Lofty  estimate  of  intelligence,  and  of  Ulysses  as  its  highest  imper¬ 
sonation. 

The  first  and  the  last  of  Mr.  Geddes’s  four  points  seem  to  us  the 
strongest ;  at  all  events  they  are  the  most  obvious.  The  Odyssey, 
as  every  one  must  have  remarked,  shows,  011  the  whole,  a  much 
wider  range  of  geographical  knowledge  than  the  Iliad.  But  the 
particular  passages  in  the  Iliad  which  show  anything  like  the  same 
amount  of  geographical  knowledge  as  the  Odyssey  belong  to  those 
books  which  Mr.  Grote,  on  quite  other  grounds,  ruled  to  he  inser¬ 
tions  in  an  earlier  Achilleid.  So  it  is  with  the  passages  which 
show  any  approach — hut  a  faint  approach  at  the  best — to  the  fuel¬ 
ing  of  Hellenic  nationality,  any  approach  to  the  later  and  more 
extended  use  of  the  name  Hellas,  any  feeling  of  the  difference  of 
language  between  Greek  and  barbarian.  Sidon  and  Egypt  were 
known  to  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  and  to  the  poet  of  these  hooks 
of  the  Iliad.  There  is  no  sign  of  such  knowledge  in  the  other 
books.  So  too  the  famous  passage  which,  alone  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  seems  to  show  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing,  is  found 
in  that  part  of  the  Iliad  which  shows  this  special  knowledge  of  the 
land  whence  writing  came  to  Greece. 

Mr.  Geddes  goes  on  to  reckon  up  several  other  points  of  like¬ 
ness  between  these  hooks  and  the  Odyssey,  specially  in  the  strik¬ 
ing  analogy  between  Hector  and  Andromache  in  the  one  poem, 
Odysseus  aud  Penelopeia  in  the  other.  fc>o  the  Thersites  of  one 
answers  to  the  Iros  of  the  other,  and  in  each  case  it  is  by  the 
hind  of  Odysseus  that  the  chastisement  is  given.  So  in  each 
poem  we  find  -ires  and  Aphrodite  in  a  shameful  and  ludicrous 
position,  though  the  nature  of  the  position  is  quite  different  in  the 
two  cases.  But  of  course  the  great  point  is  that  iu  these  books  of 
the  Iliad  Odysseus  assumes  an  importance  which  does  not  belong 
to  him  elsewhere,  and  along  with  Odysseus  his  chosen  companion 
Diomedes.  This  Mr.  Geddes  works  out  at  length,  and  the 
analogies  are  certainly  very  striking.  Nor  does  he  fail  to  lay  stress 
on  two  passages  of  the  Iliad  which  contain  a  singular  form  of 
speech  which  is  found  nowhere  else  in  the  poems.  Odysseus  twice 
speaks  of  himself  as  “the  father  of  Telemachos.”  Nowhere  else 
in  the  Homeric  poems  does  any  man  describe  himself  in  this  way, 
like  the  Abou,  So-and-so  of  the  Arabs.  As  applied  to  the  story  of 
the  Iliad,  it  has  no  force  whatever ;  as  applied  to  the  story  of  the 
Odyssey,  it  has  the  greatest  conceivable  force.  The  description 
could  have  occurred  only  to  one  who  had  the  story  of  the  Odyssey 
strongly  in  his  thoughts.  Vv  e  must  confess  that,  long  before  wo 
saw  Mr.  Geddes’s  article  or  heard  of  his  theory,  we  had  been 
struck  by  these  passages  and  their  manifest  connexion  with  the 
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story  of  the  Odyssey.  But  the  only  explanations  which  came  into 
our  mind  were,  either  that,  after  all,  and  notwithstanding  the 
many  arguments  against  such  a  belief,  the  Odyssey  was  really  the 
older, poem,  or  else  that  the  poet  of  the  Iliad,  when  he  made  those 
passages,  was  already  planning  the  Odyssey.  And  we  may  add 
another  kindred  point  which  has  also  struck  us,  and  which  we 
think  Mr.  Geddes  does  not  mention.  In  the  Doloneia  Odysseus 
receives  the  epithet  of  t\!7/x<m v.  Nothing  in  the  Iliad  iu  the  least 
justifies  such  an  epithet.  Take  in  the  story  of  the  Odyssey,  and  its 
fitness  becomes  clear  at  once. 

All  this  makes  at  least  a  plausible  case  for  the  belief  that  the 
Iliad  was,  as  Mr.  Grote  held,  enlarged  out  of  an  older  Achilleid, 
and  that  the  poet  who  so  enlarged  it  was  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey. 
Then  comes  Mr.  Geddes's  last  proposition,  that  this  poet  was  no 
other  than  the  personal  Homer.  We  do  not  see  that  this 
doctrine  involves,  as  Mr.  Geddes  puts  it,  “  an  vo-repo v  nporepov 
by  giving  the  critical  precedence  to  what  is  assumed  to  be  the 
secondary  and  inferior  poem.”  It  leaves  to  the  Iliad,  or  rather 
to  the  original  Achilleid,  the  precedence  in  age  and  originality. 
The  Achilleid  must  have  suggested  the  Odyssey  ;  the  poet  of  the 
Achilleid  may  have  been  the  first  to  take  up  a  Trojan  subject ;  the 
poet  of  the  Odyssey  clearly  was  not.  In  the  plan  of  the  whole  poem 
no  one  can  doubt  that  the  Odyssey  is  superior  to  the  Iliad  as  it 
stands ;  only,  as  Mr.  Grote  says,  the  plan  of  the  original  Achilleid 
would  be,  not  perhaps  equally  skilful,  because  it  would  be  less 
complex,  but  quite  as  symmetrical  and  harmonious.  And,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Geddes’s  view,  it  was  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey 
wlio  destroyed  the  syrmnetery  of  plan  in  the  Achilleid.  Mr. 
Geddes  argues  that  the  character  of  Odysseus  the  TroXvrporros 
is  more  Greek  than  the  character  of  Achilleus.  The  implied  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  the  character  of  Odysseus  is  more  likely  to  have  come 
from  the  ideal  Greek  poet  thau  the  character  of  Achilleus.  It  is 
more  to  the  purpose  when  Mr.  Geddes  points  out  that  the  popular 
legends  about  Homer,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin, 
connect  themselves  rather  with  the  Odyssey  and  with  the  sup¬ 
posed  inserted  books  of  the  Iliad  than  with  the  original  Achilleid. 
He  remarks  also  that  our  earliest  notice  of  Homer,  namely  in 
Pindar,  is  a  reference  to  the  story  of  Odysseus,  not  to  that  of 
Achilleus.  But  when  it  comes  to  fixing  the  exact  measure  of  the 
works  of  a  personal  Homer,  the  ground  certainly  becomes  a  little 
slippery.  Mr.  Geddes  has  pointed  out  some  very  remarkable 
points  of  connexion  between  the  Odyssey  and  certain  books  of 
the  Iliad  as  contrasted  wdth  others.  No  doubt  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question.  No  doubt  some  one  will  be  found  to  answer 
Mr.  Geddes,  and  to  bring  objections,  possibly  conclusive  objections, 
to  his  conclusions.  But  Mr.  Geddes  has  certainly  done  enough  to 
claim  a  right  to  a  hearing.  His  arguments  are  at  least  strong 
enough  to  deserve  to  be  carefully  and  impartially  weighed.  His 
theory  is  one  which  should  be  answered  and  not  lightly  cast 
Aside. 


BRUGES. 

J  N  the  National  Gallery  there  are  few  pictures  more  interesting 
-  than  the  portrait  of  J  ohn  Arnolfini.  It  is  evidently  truthful. 
It  tells  us  exactly  what,  four  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  a 
Flemish  interior  was.  There  is  the  settle  with  its  lofty  seat. 
There  is  the  bed  with  its  rich  hangings.  There  is  the  window 
filled  w  ith  tinted  glass,  and  the  small  round  mirror  set  in  a  frame¬ 
work  of  minute  paintings.  A  brass  chandelier,  the  despair  of 
modern  metal-workers,  hangs  above,  and  in  it  a  candle  still  seems 
to  burn,  as  it  burnt  when  the  inscription  on  the  wall  first  testified 
Johannes  de  Eyckfuit  hie,  1434.  John  Arnolfini  was  evidently  a 
man  of  taste  and  a  wealthy  merchant.  He  was  proud  of  his 
beautiful  wife,  Jeanne  de  Ghenany,  of  the  house  he  had  built,  of 
the  furniture  he  had  put  into  the  house.  Even  his  little  dog  is  to 
be  admired,  as  well  as  the  carpet  he  has  brought  from  the  Levant, 
the  tiny  oranges  from  Malta,  the  currants  from  Greece.  His  own 
dark  purple  gown,  his  wife’s  green  dress  with  its  lace  and  its  pre¬ 
cious  fur,  even  his  clumsy  and  her  dainty  pattens,  all  are  preserved 
for  us  bv  the  painter.  Within  the  last  seven  years  the  house  has 
been  pulled  down,  notwithstanding  a  strong  effort  on  the  part 
of  an  Englishman  to  save  it.  The  sentimental  traveller  may 
stand  where  it  once  stood,  near  a  corner  of  the  hideous  theatre 
recently  erected,  and  may  endeavour  to  console  himself  for 
its  loss  by  reflecting  that  it  had  come  to  the  basest  uses  before  its 
destruction,  that  careful  drawings  had  been  made  of  every  chamber, 
and  that  dozens  of  houses  of  the  same  period  still  exist  in  Bruges. 
Of  these  another  is  even  more  interesting  to  the  English  traveller. 
It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  Bourses  all  over  the  world 
take  their  name  from  a  family  of  merchants  whose  house  at  Bruges 
was  used  as  an  exchange.  But  the  word  is  older  than  the  house, 
or  even  than  the  family.  Mr.  Weale,  in  the  new  edition  of  his 
Bruyes  et  ses  Environs,  which  has  just  appeared  (Bruges,  Beyaert- 
De  Eoort,  1875),  shows  the  fallacy  of  the  story.  A  branch  of  the 
De  Baves  settled  in  the  Place  de  la  Bourse  perhaps  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  here  their  house  is  still  to  be 
seen — gutted,  altered,  restored,  and  otherwise  maltreated — but 
still  bearing  their  arms,  and  at  one  side  the  device  of  a  city  guild, 
the  Smiths,  two  horse-shoes  connected  by  a  chain,  and  the  motto, 
which,  with  little  alteration  of  sound,  reads  like  English — Yser 
houdt  vast,  “  iron  holds  fast.”  There  are,  in  fact,  few  foreign  cities 
more  full  of  interest  than  Bruges,  and  few  also  more  easily  reached 
from  England.  The  middle  passage  from  Dover  to  Ostend  is  short, 
if  severe.  Ostend  itself  is  a  place  to  induce  melancholy.  But 


Bruges  is  close  at  hand,  and,  once  within  its  walls,  with  Mr.  Weale 
as  a  guide,  the  traveller  who  has  archaeological  inclinations  is  in  a 
paradise.  Tourists  of  this  class  have  been  known  to  go  to  Bruges 
“just  for  a  run,”  and  have  never  returned.  There  is  nothing 
which  can  be  left  unseen,  nothing  which  is  not  worth  seeing.  The 
man  who  has  thoroughly  explored  Bruges  must  have  made  an  ex¬ 
cursion  of  several  years’  duration.  It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the 
cathedral  no  longer  exists,  that  the  authorities  of  the  place  have 
displayed  the  same  activity  which  characterizes  our  insular  muni¬ 
cipalities,  and  have  put  some  of  the  most  absorbing  antiquities  out 
of  reach.  Restoration  has  nowhere  done  more  for  the  emancipation 
of  the  traveller  than  in  Belgium.  Yet  only  too  much  remains, 
and  the  man  who  hopes  by  the  help  of  a  return  ticket  to  do  equal 
justice  to  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  domestic  buildings,  to  the 
pictures  and  the  manuscripts,  to  the  outward  appearance  and  the 
historical  associations  of  Bruges,  will  find  at  the  end  of  many  days 
that  the  task  is  still  before  him  and  is  hopeless. 

Bruges  was  last  enlarged  in  1332,  and  has  not  suffered  from  any 
very  destructive  fire  or  siege  since  then.  The  fifty-two  bridges  are 
stili  in  existence,  though  live  of  the  seven  gates  have  disappeared. 
Although  the  princely  mansions  of  the  foreign  merchants  are 
far  too  large  tor  the  modern  residences  of  her  impoverished 
citizens,  and  have  been  split  into  two  or  more,  and  divided 
into  tenements,  many  of  them  remain.  The  contests  between 
the  people  and  their  rulers  which  first  injured  their  prosperity 
did  not  of  necessity  destroy  the  buildings,  and  the  number 
of  specimens  of  domestic  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  even  of  the  thirteenth,  which  may  be  found  in  every 
street  is  very  large.  For  the  most  part,  these  old  houses  are 
of  brick,  but  in  many  cases  the  front  has  been  whitewashed  or 
plastered  over  ;  a  few,  however,  have  been  restored,  and  glow  in  all 
their  pristine  ruddy  splendour.  Of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Dukes 
nothing  remains.  Mr.  Weale  tells  us  that  it  was  sold  by  Philip  II. 
in  1576,  and  afterwards  underwent  great  alterations.  In  1662  the 
ruins  wereboug'ht  by  the  English  Sisters  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  and 
their  church,  dedicated  to  “  Our  Lady  of  the  Seven  Dolours,”  was 
consecrated  in  1664.  The  Sisters  fled  to  England  in  1794,  and  their 
convent  was  seized  and  sold  by  the  French.  A  palace  of  the 
Counts  of  Flanders  stood  near  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  part  of  the 
site  is  now  occupied  by  one  of  the  most  picturesque  buildings  in 
Bruges.  It  dates  as  far  back  as  1534,  but  looks  to  English  eyes 
like  a  Stuart  building.  The  chamber  over  a  gateway  leading  out 
of  the  square  is  occupied  now  by  the  city  archives,  among  which 
the  curious  may  see  the  book  of  a  lottery  held  in  1446,  in  which 
the  name  of  J  ohn  Van  Eyck's  widow  occurs.  A  portrait  of  the 
lady  was  found  some  years  ago  serving  as  a  fishwife's  bench.  It 
is  now  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Academy.  Adjoining  the  Archives, 
but  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  itself,  is  the  Library,  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  the  number  of  books  printed  by  Colard  Mansion,  whom 
Mr.  Blades  has  clearly  proved  to  have  been  the  teacher  of  our 
own  Caxton.  The  back  of  this  range  of  buildings  looks  on 
a  canal  whose  waters  reflect  a  singular  medley  of  every 
style  of  Flemish  architecture  from  the  twelfth  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries ;  but  injudicious  restoration  is  labouring  hard 
to  deprive  it  of  some  of  its  best  features.  As  at  Ghent,  where 
the  municipality  has  done  much  to  renew,  it  would  be  untrue  to 
say  restore,  the  Town  Hall,  so  here  the  front  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville  now  presents  few  features  which  date  further  back  than 
1854.  Mr.  Weale  complains  dolefully  of  the  scraping  to  which 
the  whole  fafade  was  subjected,  of  the  removal  of  every  old  piece 
of  stone,  and  the  substitution  of  stone  of  an  inferior  quality ;  of 
the  altered  mouldings,  and  the  sculpture  all  renewed  in  a  debased 
style ;  of  the  chimney,  formerly  of  red  brick,  now  copied  in  white 
stone,  and  many  other  feats  of  restoration  for  which  we  could 
find  some  parallels  in  our  own  country.  In  fact,  to  quote 
Mr.  Weale’s  words : — “Aujourd  hui  il  n'e.xiste  de  vieux  dans  la 
fajade  que  quelques  rares  morceaux,  faciles  du  reste  a  reconnaitre.” 
Some  of  the  ancient  carving,  however,  has  been  preserved  in  the 
museum  of  the  local  Archceological  Society,  now  placed  in  the 
great  Belfry,  but  shortly,  we  understand,  to  be  removed  to  a  more 
convenient  situation. 

A  distant  view  of  Bruges  is  not  easily  obtained.  The  flat 
country  which  surrounds  it  on  every  side,  the  strait  roads  flanking 
every  canal,  planted  on  both  sides  with  formal  rows  of  poplars, 
afford  long  and  sometimes  quaint  vistas  of  the  kind  of  scenery 
which  Hobbema  loved  to  paint.  But  charming  as  some  of  these 
landscapes  are,  and  novel  as  they  seem  to  our  eyes,  when  we  get 
a  few  miles  out  of  the  town  and.  turn  round  hoping  for  a  view  of 
the  towers  and  spires,  the  disappointment  is  great.  Sometimes  a 
glimpse  may  be  obtained,  but  it  is  rare,  and  limited  in  extent.  A 
nearer  view  from  one  of  the  windmill  mounds  which  border  the 
western  side  is  the  best.  An  elevation  of  twenty  feet  on  the  dila¬ 
pidated  rampart  gives  a  fine  prospect  of  tall  churches,  gables,  and 
chimneys,  and  enables  the  visitor  to  judge  of  the  comparative 
height  of  the  three  principal  towers.  That  of  the  Belfry,  which 
from  the  Place  appears  so  tall,  is  now  seen  to  be  the  lowest,  and 
the  patched  spire  of  Notre  Dame,  which  at  a  nearer  view  is  dis¬ 
appointing,  comes  out  boldly  as  the  tallest.  The  superiority  of  a 
square  tower  for  eflect  is  clearly  demonstrated.  The  Belfry  once 
boasted  of  a  conical  roof  surmounted  by  the  dragon  which  is  now 
on  the  clock  tower  at  Ghent.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  story  which  tells  us  that  this  famous  dragon  was  brought 
from  the  East.  Whether  it  really  formed,  as  some  say,  the  finial 
of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  is  not  so  clear.  The 
men  of  Ghent  carried  it  oil'  in  1 382,  and  it  still  remains  with  them. 
The  belfry  of  Bruges  boasts  to  this  day  of  its  forty-seven  bells, 
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and  the  tourist  is  often  first  made  to  realize  his  absence  from  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  sound,  faint  and  confused,  of  the  carillons  which  play 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  of  which  he  tries  in  vain  to  catch 
the  tune.  They  jangle  pleasantly,  but  with  a  purposeless  kind  of 
melody,  as  if  the  wind  had  got  among  the  hundred  and  ninety 
little  hammers;  and,  to  add  to  the  traveller’s  confusion,  the  clock 
strikes  the  hour  half  an  hour  before  the  time  comes,  a  curious  rule 
which  obtains  universally  throughout  Belgium. 

But  even  more  remarkable  than  the  churches,  halls,  and  houses 
of  Bruges  are  the  paintings.  The  Academy  is  still  called  by  the 
citizens  “  de  poorter’s  looge,”  a  name  which  does  not  need  transla¬ 
tion,  and  its  exterior,  in  spite  of  much  reparation,  is  sufficiently 
quaint  and  picturesque.  A  grand  Van  Eyck,  representing  the 
Virgin  and  Child  between  St.  George  and  St.  Donatian,  with 
Master  George  van  der  Bale,  a  canon  for  whom  it  was  painted, 
is  the  chief  treasure  of  the  gallery,  and  the  largest  picture  of  the 
artist  extant.  It  will  not  compare  with  some  of  his  smaller  works, 
and  is  almost  eclipsed  by  a  beautiful  triptych  of  Mending's,  which 
hangs  beside  it.  There  are  several  other  fine  works  here,  but  the 
lover  of  this  school  of  art  finds  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the 
gallery  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  near  the  Church  of  Notre 
Dame,  where  the  casket  of  St.  Ursula  and  so  many  other  grand 
works  of  Memling  are  preserved.  This  great  painter  was  not  a 
native  of  Bruges  any  more  than  Van  Eyck,  but  here  he  was  esta¬ 
blished  before  1478,  and  his  name  appears  in  the  list  of  citizens 
who  in  1480  joined  to  lend  the  money  required  for  the  war  be¬ 
tween  Maximilian  and  the  French.  According  to  tradition,  he  did 
more  than  lend  money,  for  he  served  himself  and  was  wounded, 
and  it  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  careful  nursing  he  received  in  the 
hospital  that  he  painted  for  the  institution  so  many  beautiful 
works.  The  best  of  them,  but  one  of  the  smallest,  is  the  triptych 
painted  for  the  bursar,  John  Floreins ;  and  the  largest,  the 
“  Mystic  Marriage  of  St.  Catherine,”  on  the  wings  of  which  in 
grisaille  are  the  portraits  of  two  of  the  Sisters,  we  may  presume 
those  to  whose  care  he  owed  his  recovery.  Other  pictures  of  the 
school  are  in  all  the  churches,  and  Mr.  Weale  has  rescued  from 
oblivion  the  names  of  more  than  one  artist  whose  talents  have 
been  long  eclipsed  by  the  glory  of  Van  Eyck  and  Memling.  The 
anecdote  is  well  known  of  his  finding  in  a  picture  of  the  Last 
Judgment  the  name  of  Cornelis  written  on  the  open  page  of  the 
Book  of  Life ;  and  Gerard  Davids,  whose  masterpiece,  now  at 
Rouen,  was  long  considered  to  be  bv  Memling,  owes  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  his  fame  to  the  same  industrious  antiquary. 


DINNER  PARTIES. 

IN  an  age  of  scientific  advance  it  is  curious  to  note  how  each 
branch  of  knowledge  has  been  developed  from  the  earliest  efforts 
of  study.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  science  of  dining,  upon  which  it  has 
been  held  by  many  that  the  success  of  all  other  sciences  depends, 
does  not  in  the  act  of  progression  leave  a  record  of  the  various 
steps  in  its  onward  career,  and  that  we  are  therefore  reduced  to 
speculation  concerning  its  most  remote  forms  and  then-  course 
of  improvement.  In  untutored  races  the  idea  of  courtesy  is 
knit  closely  with  that  of  eating,  and  the  friendship  of  one  man 
for  another  is  measured  by  the  quantity  of  food  transferred 
from  his  fingers  to  the  other’s  mouth.  In  lonely  places  where  food 
is  hard  to  come  at,  its  bestowal  might  be  the  best  possible  form 
that  courtesy  could  assume,  and  quantity  would  be  a  more  im¬ 
portant  consideration  than  quality.  As  civilization  grew,  and  the 
conditions  of  life  became  more  assured,  one  would  expect  that  the 
ancient  method  of  expressing  regard  for  one's  fellow-men  would 
become  modified  according  to-the  altered  circumstances  of  living. 
Friendship  would  still  be  implied  by  giving  food  and  drink  to  one’s 
neighbours,  but  that  would  cease  to  be  the  highest  form  of  social 
intercourse,  and  would  become  a  pleasant  adjunct  of  meeting,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  its  main  object.  When  it  was  no  longer  difficult  to 
provide  a  sufficient  quantity  for  his  guests,  a  host  would  devote  his 
attention  to  an  artistic  view  of  his  entertainment,  and  arrange  it  so 
as  to  lend  a  touch  of  poetry  to  the  material  processes  of  eating  and 
drinking. 

The  first  great  step  in  this  direction  may  be  taken  to  have  been 
the  introduction  of  servants,  plates  and  knives  and  forks,  as 
middle  terms  between  host  and  guest.  In  the  present  day  the 
spread  of  wealth,  and  the  consequent  conversion  of  what  were 
luxuries  into  things  of  daily  use,  have  opened  an  almost  bound¬ 
less  field  to  the  possibilities  of  dining — a  field,  however,  which  has 
hardly  been  cultivated  to  the  utmost.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  in  the  last  few  years ;  the  introduction,  for  instance,  of  the 
Russian  dinner  has  lifted  a  vast  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  hosts 
in  allowing  them  to  mix  in  conversation  with  their  guests  without 
having  to  devote  thiir  attention  at  the  same  time  to  the  trouble¬ 
some  task  of  carving.  And,  in  spite  of  the  good  old-fashioned 
people  who  like  to  see  their  dinner  before  them,  and  like  that 
dinner  to  be  a  heavy  joint,  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  the 
improvement  in  this  respect  is  considerable.  But  the  advance  of 
excellence  in  other  matters  has  hardly  kept  pace  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge.  Dinners  are  still  disfigured  by  a  useless  profusion,  an 
absurd  piling  together  of  dishes  out  of  which  by  skilful  arrange¬ 
ment  an  admirable  dinner  might  be  constructed,  and  an  oppressive 
length,  that  come  from  vanity  and  lead  to  vexation  of  spirit. 
That  the  barbarous  magnificence  of  private  English  dinners  is  not 
caused,  as  was  that  of  Roman  dinners,  by  greediness  may  be  fairly 
assumed  from  the  fact  that  no  single  guest  ever  makes  acquaint¬ 


ance  with  more  than  half  the  dishes  offered  to  him.  It  may  no 
doubt  be  urged  on  the  other  side  that  it  is  well  to  provide  a  variety 
from  which  judicious  selection  may  be  made,  but  amid  an  ex¬ 
cessive  variety  the  will  is  puzzled  and  the  judgment  confused. 

Superfluous  variety  also  causes  the  inordinate  duration  which  is 
ruinous  to  the  well-being  of  dinners.  If  one  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  a  pleasant  companion  during  dinner  the  edge  of  even  the 
brightest  conversation  is  liable  to  be  dulled  by  being  employed  too 
long.  The  torment  experienced  under  the  same  circumstances  in 
the  case  of  ungenial  companionship  most  people  have  probably 
experienced.  It  is  bad  enough  if,  having  opened  up  subject  after 
subject  and  produced  nothing  better  than  monosyllabic  answers, 
you  are  forced  to  subside  into  a  dreary  silence,  and  to  concentrate 
your  faculties  upon  making  the  best  combination  possible  out  of 
the  heterogeneous  materials  for  dinner  set  before  you.  A  yet 
worse  thing  than  this,  however,  may  befall  you.  It  may 
be  that  the  lady  whom  you  are  privileged  to  take  into 
dinner  imagines  herself  to  be  charged  with  a  mission,  and  has  cut 
short  all  endeavours  on  your  part  at  conversation,  not  from  shy¬ 
ness  or  ignorance,  but  with  a  deliberate  purpose.  If  this  be  so, 
she  will  follow  the  course  which  has  been  seen  to  be  adopted  by  a 
distributor  of  tracts  in  a  railway-carriage,  who,  observing  a  nervous- 
looking  boy  occupied  in  reading  a  novel,  begged  for  permission  to 
glance  at  his  book  for  a  moment,  and  immediately  filled  its  place  with 
a  selection  from  his  own  provision  of  literature.  In  like  manner  the 
woman  with  a  mission  will  carefully  exhaust  all  her .  neighbour’s 
resources,  and,  when  he  is  completely  defenceless,  will  attack  him 
with  all  her  eloquence.  It  is  useless  for  him  to  hint  at  the 
outset  that  his  opinions  upon  the  subject  which  engrosses  her  have 
been  formed  long  ago,  and  are  not  likely  to  be  altered.  Herein 
she  will  only  discern  a  greater  possible  glory  to  be  gained 
by  bringing  him  over  to  her  views.  In  this  case  the  con¬ 
stant  handing  round  of  endless  dishes  which  breaks  in  disagree¬ 
ably  upon  a  pleasant  conversation  may  become  a  blessing  by  giving 
the  victim  at  least  a  temporary  escape.  But  he  may  not  be  able  to 
avail  himself  of  any  such  chance,  and  then  he  will  be  in  a  parlous 
state.  He  will  be  compelled  not  only  to  listen,  which  is  bad,  but 
to  answer,  which  is  worse,  either  until  the  company  is  broken  up, 
or  until  he  is  driven  by  sheer  despair  and  weariness  to  give  such 
kind  of  assent  to  the  propositions  offered  as  will  satisfy  their  sug- 
gestor.  If  he  is  so  far  overmastered  by  fatigue  as  to  take  this  step, 
to  the  sufferings  already  inflicted  upon  him  will  be  added  the  self- 
inflicted  one  of  an  uneasy  conscience. 

For  the  ill-advised  assortment  of  guests  which  leads  to  such 
miseries  as  these  the  rules  of  etiquette  and  precedence  are  partly 
responsible,  as  it  may  be  impossible  without  outraging  these  to 
place  together  the  persons  among  the  company  whose  thoughts  and 
speech  would  harmonize  most  happily.  And  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  the  matter  of  assorting  guests  we  have  made  an  advance 
upon  the  habits  of  our  forefathers,  who  considered  that  if  the 
dinner  was  sufficient  it  mattered  little  in  whose  immediate 
company  each  guest  should  eat  it,  A  little  more  attention, 
however,  paid  to  making  each  person  acquainted  with  his  fellows' 
tastes  or  specialities  would  make  a  great  difference  in  general 
comfort.  It  would  be  easy,  lor  instance,  to  take  such  precautions 
that  one  sitting  next  to  a  zealous  Roman  Catholic  should  avoid 
discussion  of  the  Vatican  decrees,  and  that  the  neighbour  of  an 
unsuccessful  author  should  make  no  comment  upon  the  indis¬ 
criminate  habit  of  writing.  It  would  of  course  involve  endless 
trouble  if  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  other  invited  guests  were 
sent  out  with  each  invitation.  But,  considering  that  the  extent  of 
modem  dinner-tables  renders  anything  like  general  conversation 
impossible,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  consider  a  suggestion  made  in 
Walker’s  Original — a  book,  or  rather  a  collection  of  papers,  which, 
in  spite  of  a  new  edition,  is  too  little  known  in  the  present  day. 
The  writer  of  that  work,  who  devoted  not  a  little  consideration 
and  skill  to  his  essays  “  On  the  Art  of  Dining,”  suggested  that  at 
dinners  where  there  were  so  many  guests  that  they  were  unable  to 
mix  in  common  talk,  and  conversed  in  knots  of  three  or  four,  the 
practice  which  was  then  beginning,  and  has  since  become  common, 
at  ball  suppers  of  providing  a  quantity  of  small  tables,  in  place  of  a 
single  long  one,  should  be  turned  to  account.  If  this  were  done,  and 
if  the  people  destined  to  come  in  contact  at  each  table  were  carefully 
assorted,  it  would  be  no  great  trouble  to  inform  each  one  of  what 
companions  he  might  expect ;  and  then  the  meaningless  phrase 
“  To  meet  So-and-So  ”  appended  to  evening  invitations  might  ac¬ 
quire  a  special  value  witn  reference  to  dinners.  The  privilege  of 
meeting  distinguished  personages  conveyed  by  this  phrase  usually 
amounts  to  a  gracious  extension  from  the  host  to  the  guest  of  the 
common  rights  of  humanity.  For,  unless  the  guest  also  is  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  personage,  he  will  probably  gain  no  more  by  the  favour 
thus  accorded  to  him  than  he  might  get  for  himself  any  day  with 
no  mor^  pains  in  a  public  thoroughfare.  The  person  who  is  the 
central  point  of  the  party  is  certain  to  be  beset  by  a  crowd  of 
people  composed,  in  the  first  place,  of  those  who  like  and  admire 
him ;  in  the  second,  of  those  who  like  and  admire  the  fashion  of 
the  day  which  makes  an  idol  of  him.  And  there  will  be  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  piercing  this  complicated  crowd  so  as  to 
obtain  any  better  acquaintance  with  its  object  than  might  be  got 
by  watching  him  as  he  passed  in  the  street,  or  even  studying  his 
photograph  in  the  shop  windows.  To  a  man  of  a  sensitive  tempe¬ 
rament,  besides  the  physical  obstacles  presented  by  such  a 
state  of  things,  the  fear  of  appearing  forward  or  pushing  will 
arise  ;  while  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  doing  that  which 
he  is  invited  to  do,  he  will  weary  of  the  things  which  he  is  forced 
to  watch ;  and,  having  gone  with  a  strong  desire  to  become  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  person  whom  he  is  asked  to  meet,  he  may  go 
away  with  a  determination  never  to  make  such  an  attempt  again. 
And,  further,  his  gradual  conversion  from  pleasant  expectation  to 
disappointed  ill  humour  will  very  likely  take  the  shape  of  unjust 
rancour  against  the  former  object  of  his  devotion,  who  is  probably 
fully  as  much  the  victim  of  circumstances  as  himself.  To  avoid 
the  occurrence  of  such  mishaps  as  this,  at  least  at  dinners,  by  some 
modification  of  Walker's  idea,  seems,  if  not  easy,  at  any  rate  possible. 
It  is  true  that  telling  off  two  or  three  favoured  people  to  be  the 
companions  during  dinner  of  one  person  with  whom  all  desire  to 
be  in  company  would  give  rise  to  great  difficulties  in  the  direction 
of  jealousy  and  other  evil  passions ;  but  that  is  equally  true  of  all 
innovations.  There  is  also  this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  system,  that,  if  one  really  good  talker  is  secured,  he  may 
carry  upon  his  shoulders  the  whole  weight  of  any  dinner  of 
ordinary  size  and  ordinary  want  of  arrangement.  But  if  that 
one  good  talker  fails  at  the  last  moment,  what  becomes  of  the 
other  components  of  the  feast,  whose  province  it  is  to  listen, 
and  who  are  left  without  anything  to  listen  to  ?  The  important 
part  of  the  performance  cannot  well  be  understudied  in  case  of  a 
hitch,  and  the  aflhir  has  to  run  its  course  without  even  the  resource 
of  some  one  kindly  volunteering  to  read  the  part.  Disappointment 
and  discontent  will  set  in  at  the  first  news  of  failure,  and,  unless 
the  manager  of  the  entertainment  is  gifted  with  unusual  resources, 
will  overshadow  the  whole  night.  A  sullen  gloom  will  prevail, 
expressed  in  a  dropping  half-hearted  attempt  at  talk  which  is  far 
more  depressing  than  the  deepest  silence,  until  every  one  will  longfor 
some  such  accident  as  the  fall  of  the  hangings  at  Nasidienus’s  dinner 
to  break  the  terrible  monotony. 

Besides  the  inherent  defects  in  a  typical  modern  dinner,  some  of 
which  have  been  here  touched  upon,  it  may  be  observed  that  the 
late  hour  at  which  dinners  take  place  is  likely  to  be  prejudicial  to 
their  success.  People  should  come  to  a  feast  with  minds  and 
bodies  in  such  a  state  that  they  require  only  a  slight  stimulant  of 
cheerfulness  and  refreshment  to  arouse  them  into  full  life.  But 
when  one  considers  the  amount  of  social  hard  work  got  through  in 
the  course  of  a  day  in  the  season  by  women,  one  can¬ 
not  think  it  probable  that  they  at  least  should  arrive 
at  their  hardly-earned  dinner  in  this  desirable  condition. 
Every  hour  in  the  day  has  its  appointed  task,  and  there 
is  probably  more  of  duty  than  pleasure  in  leaving  the  cool¬ 
ness  of  the  park  to  make  one  item  in  a  crowd  around  a  dinner- 
table.  As  far  as  men  are  concerned,  the  fashion  of  entertaining  at 
breakfast  may  possibly  give  to  some  extent  the  opportunity  for 
social  intercourse  which  dinner  seldom  affords.  But  while  there 
are  some  happy  men  who  are  invariably  fresh  and  unwearied  at 
breakfast,  there  are  others  to  whom  it  is  the  most  trying  time  of 
the  day,  who  feel  unfitted  to  cope  with  society  at  that  early  time, 
and  who  find  it  as  difficult  to  talk  as  players  do  to  act  in  broad 
daylight.  Also  men’s  business  and  desires  are  apt  to  spare  them 
little  time  to  devote  to  society  in  any  form  during  the  morning. 
Thus,  unless  the  French  method  of  getting  one’s  morning  work 
over  by  eleven  or  twelve,  and  then  having  an  interval,  could  be 
adopted,  there  must  always  be  considerable  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  breakfast  parties.  But  there  is  in  them  this  advantage  at  least, 
that  a  man  who  sets  himself  to  collect  a  party  at  breakfast  is  less 
under  the  influence  of  convention  than  one  who  gives  a  dinner, 
and  is  therefore  likely  to  invite  his  guests  more  for  their  indi¬ 
vidual  qualities  than  to  complete  the  furniture  of  his  table. 


THE  CAMBRIANS  AT  CARMARTHEN. 

;j  N  spite  of  the  heavy  rains  which  tried  their  perseverance  in  the 
TL  first  two  days’  excursions,  many  things  conduced  to  render  the 
gathering  of  the  Cambrian  Archseologists  at  Carmarthen  ex- 
eptionally  successful.  In  the  first  place,  the  President  of  the  year 
■  as  one  who  had  been  connected  with  the  Association  from  the 
outset,  and  given  it  valuable  help  in  its  day  of  small  beginnings; 
, ;  nd  who,  after  what  he  politely  called  his  long  exile  in  England, 
iad  been  by  common  consent  chosen  for  President  at  the  Thirtieth 
Congress,  the  first  after  his  return  to  the  Principality  as  a  Bishop. 
In  the  next  place,  the  presidency  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  was 
supported  by  the  presence  of  the  historian  of  theNorman  Conquest, 
his  colleague  in  the  history  of  St.  David’s,  and  his  like-minded 
fellow-worker  at  Oxford  and  in  after  life.  No  better  illustration 
of  the  gain  of  intellectual  working  in  couples  could  be  found  than 
the  opportune  enforcement  of  Dr. Basil  Jones's  suggestive  opening 
address  to  his  fellow-Cambrian  archaeologists  by  Mr.  Freeman, 
in  his  remarks  upon  a  myth-beclouded  paper  on  the  history  of 
Llanstephan  Castle,  and  in  the  canons  of  historical  criticism  which 
he  took  occasion  to  lay  down  during  the  excursions  and  evening 
meetings.  Too  long  has  the  Cambrian  Association  rested*  on  its 
oars  as  if  the  race  had  beeu  won,  and  seemed  to  forget  that  the 
accumulation  of  unconnected  papers  and  descriptions  of  camps, 
cairns,  and  castles  ought  to  be  only  viewed  as  preliminary  to  a 
systematic  structure  of  Welsh  history,  philosophic  and  critical. 
There  has  been  enough  of  this  sort  of  straggling  iu  disconnected 
papers  of  the  Archccolvt/ia  Cambremis,  which,  however  valuable  in 
their  way,  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  raw  material  of  archaeo- 
-  Ogical  science. 

Dr.  Basil  Jones,  after  gracefully  referring  to  the  rise  and 
i  rogress  of  a  Society  which  since  he  first  knew  it  had  doubled 
s  numbers,  established  its  status  among  Archteological  As30- 
c.utions,  and  done  good  service  by  its  researches,  proceeded 


to  sketch  out  the  work  still  remaining  for  it  to  achieve — 
work  in  the  ethnological,  philological,  linguistic,  and  histo¬ 
rical  lines.  He  urged  the  importance  of  concentrating  com¬ 
petent  research  upon  the  ancient  literature  of  Wales  (for  example, 
in  the  sifting  of  its  Triads,  and  early  Bardic  remains),  upon  the 
question  of  the  vitality  of  the  Latin  language  among  the  Welsh 
after  the  withdrawal  of  the  race  that  introduced  it,  and  upon  the 
problems  of  comparative  mythology  which  Welsh  literature  might 
assist  them  to  solve.  He  invited  skilled  inquirers  to  the  task  of 
piercing  “the  twilight  of  the  old  Eoman  world— the  dawn  of 
the  middle  age — an  epoch  beset  with  difficulties  historical  and 
ethnological,”  and  opening  a  vast  number  of  subsidiary  problems. 
F urther,  he  touched  on  the  department  of  early  monumental  epi¬ 
graphy  both  in  Wales  and  elsewhere,  and  urged  renewed  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  cases  “  where  beside  a  Latin  inscription  in  debased 
Roman  characters  ”  was  found  “  another  inscription,  sometimes 
a  Celtic  rendering  of  it,  in  a  rude  cryptic  alphabet,  the  key  to 
which  was  discovered  in  Ireland.”  This  timely  impetus  to  the 
zeal  of  Mr.  John  Rhys,  the  philologist  and  scholar  whose  re¬ 
searches  bid  fair  to  supply  what  has  hitherto  been  lacking  to 
Welsh  palaeography  as  expounded  by  Professor  Westwood,  did  not 
miss  its  mark  during  the  week,  when  the  veteran  reader  of  in¬ 
scribed  stones,  and  the  more  youthful  enthusiast  who  has  so  great 
an  advantage  in  the  extent  and  breadth  of  his  observation  and  the 
keenness  of  his  intellectual  tools,  might  be  seen  afield  passing  from 
the  stage  of  amcivtivm  irce  into  that  of  amoris  integratio,  cemented 
by  every  fresh  rubbing  of  an  incised  stone,  and  every  candid  con¬ 
cession  of  a  doubtful  and  disputable  letter.  But  the  Bishop’s  great- 
point  was  when  he  pleaded  for  “  a  continuous  history  of  Wales 
from  the  Teutonic  conquest  of  England  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.”  It  is  true  that  the  preliminary  researches  which 
he  laid  down  as  essential,  into  charters,  letters,  family  relics,  and 
documents  of  a  kindred  nature,  over  and  above  the  chronicles  and 
national  poetry,  amounted  to  so  formidable  a  task  that  members  of 
the  Association,  as  well  as  mere  casual  listeners,  might  almost  have 
suspected  a  dash  of  irony  in  the  speaker's  requirements  for  the 
coming  historian ;  but  his  wrords  bore  fruit  ere  the  week  was 
ended  in  the  summary  suppression  of  that  haphazard  sort  of 
history  which  has  hitherto  been  freely  offered  for  the  satisfaction 
of  uncritical  ears,  without  regard  to  the  rules  of  experience 
and  common  sense  as  to  the  average  duration  of  human  life 
and  the  number  of  generations  that  can  find  probable  room  in  a. 
century.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Freeman  on  the  true  method  of 
writing  Welsh  history  arose,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  out  of 
a  paper  read  at  the  evening  meeting  on  the  day  when  Llanstephan 
Castle  was  visited  ;  and  it  need  be  no  matter  of  regret  that  in  that 
paper  the  names  of  such  mythic  personages  asBanquo  and  Fleance 
and  Macbeth  jostled  with  Nest  and  Llewelyn  and  Rhys  and  other 
local  names,  inasmuch  as  it  provoked  some  plain  speaking  on  the 
need  of  a  critical  history  of  W  ales  from  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
till  the  merging  of  Welsh  and  English  history  into  one.  “  No  one 
had  attempted  to  write  the  history  of  Wales  in  the  critical  spirit 
in  which  other  histories  had  been  written,”  and  the  consequence 
was  that  the  historian  of  the  reigns  of  Harold,  Rufus,  or  Henry  II. 
had  to  grope  in  darkness  when  seeking  to  unravel  the  collateral 
admixture  of  Welsh  history  with  these  reigns. 

Even  in  the  duel  of  palaeographers  Mr.  Freeman  interposed  to 
good  purpose  by  asking  if  !any  approximation  to  the  date  of 
Welsh  inscribed  stones  could  be  arrived  at,  and  suggesting  modes 
of  divining  it  by  such  inquiries  as  that  of  the  duration  of  the  use 
of  prcenomina  in  Britain  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans.  They 
were  not  found  after  the  sixth  century.  But  historic  truth  is 
still  more  indebted  to  him  for  his  bold  endeavours  to  lay  the 
ubiquitous  ghost  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  here,  as  elsewhere,  crop¬ 
ping  up  in  the  popular  account  of  every  castle,  crag,  or  ruinous 
church,  and  flitting  past  us  at  Llanstephan  and  Laugharne  as  a 
destructive  of  fabulous  locomotive  powers.  The  story  of  his 
horses  at  Llanstephan  was  capped  by  one  of  the  Towyn  sexton 
about  the  nose  and  toes  of  an  effigy  in  that  church ;  and  it  was 
certainly  rash  in  the  local  secretary  to  stop  the  carriages  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  at  Cynfel  Elfed  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  a  chimney- 
corner  in  an  ancient  public-house,  on  the  not  ancient  bench  of 
which  the  Protector  is  said  to  have  sat.  He  had  certainly  set  no 
mark  upon  it,  such  as  the  votaries  of  “St.  Canneu”  have  set  upon 
the  stone  seat  of  that  Cambro-British  saint  of  healing  virtues  near 
Llangan  and  Whitland,  the  detrition  of  which  is  said  to  be  due  to 
a  still  current  faith  that  they  will  be  heard  for  their  much  sitting. 
The  inscription  on  this  stone  struck  us  as  proving  too  much  to 
be  really  genuine.  The  saint's  name  was  certainly  there,  but 
the  last  syllable  looked  like  the  work  of  a  recent  botcher,  laudably 
anxious  to  give  a  finish  to  the  imperfect  first  syllable,  even  at  the  risk 
of  dubious  orthography.  On  the  whole,  we  do  not  doubt  that  consi¬ 
derable  additions  were  made  to  the  list  of  interpretable  incised  stones, 
though  it  would  need  familiarity  with  horizontal  Is,  and  quaintly- 
shaped  Q’s,  and  varieties  of  A  and  R,  and  N’s  not  joined  at  the 
vertex  of  the  angles,  to  be  able  to  follow  the  experts,  who  are 
only  as  yet  in  distant  prospect  of  agreement  in  these  matters. 
But  a  great  deal  may  be  done  by  accurate  transcripts  ;  and 
here  we  may  remark  that  the  presence  of  so  experienced  an  artist 
as  Mr.  Worthington  Smith,  an  engraver  of  long  experience,  and  as 
well  known  to  English  botanists  as  to  Irish  archaeologists,  is  a 
new  feature  in  the  Cambrian  Society,  and  we  hope  a  permanent 
one.  lit  addition  to  the  rubbings  of  the  professors,  there  will 
now  be  the  veracious  though  rapid  reproductions  of  the  camera, 
faithfully  perpetuated  in  wood-engraving.  In  Wednesday’s  pro¬ 
ceedings  little  light  was  thrown  on  the  inscribed  stones  at"  Traws- 
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mawr,  where  .one  stone  has  the  inscription,  “Severini  Fili  Severi”; 
another  cvat.cn ;  and  another  a  cross  of  a  peculiar  character ; 
hut  in  the  Thursday’s  excursion  on  the  farm  of  Parkau,  in  the 
parish  of  Ilenllan  Amgoed,  a  stone  with  the  inscription  which 
Camden  mentioned  and  read  c.vri  iTEN'VEXDAXi  fili  isakcuni, 
the  final  is  of  the  second  and  fourth  words  being  horizontal,  was 
shown,  by  exact  transcription  and  enlarged  experience  of  paleo¬ 
graphic  lettering,  to  afford  no  warranty  for  the  Roman  prtenomen, 
as  the  c  is  really  a  Q,  and  the  first  word  reads  “  Quenvendani.” 
In  an  inscription  discoursed  upon  by  Professor  Westwood  early  in 
the  week  there  was  a  difference  of  reading,  in  which  the  variants 
were  Juli  and  Justi.  But  this  kind  of  epigraphic  inquiry  is  really 
in  its  infancy,  and  cautious  inquirers  will  suspend  their  decision 
•until  the  appearance  of  Professor  Westwood’s  promised  volumes, 
which  will  be  all  the  more  valuable  if  the  overtures  of  peace  and 
amity  between  himself  and  Mr.  John  Rhys  should  develop  into  a 
hearty  alliance. 

More  impressive,  because  even  more  mysterious,  were  the 
cromlechs  visited  in  the  week’s  campaign — prehistoric  memo¬ 
rials  in  which  Wales  is  rich,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Car¬ 
marthen  more  especially  so.  Near  the  singular  and  unexplained, 
but  possibly  pre-Roman  earthworks  of  Olawddmawr,  visited  in 
Wednesday’s  excursion — a  dyke  which  stretched  at  right  angles 
■over  a  mile  and  a-half — -were  visited,  at  Meini  Cerrig  Llwyddion, 
the  remains  of  no  fewer  than  five  “  cromlechau,”  close  to  which 
was  a  cairn  embracing  a  circle  of  70  ft.  by  60,  and  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty-six  yards  a  circular  camp  unmistakably  traceable. 
Of  these  cromlechs  the  curious  were  enabled  to  learn  the  most 
recent  history  from  one  Davy  Davies,  who  volunteered  his  services 
as  guide,  and  ingenuously  (perhaps  relying  on  the  screen  of  his 
vernacular)  confessed  to  having  blasted  the  capstone  of  one  of  these 
sepulchral  memorials  for  the  purpose  of  getting  road-materials. 
But  the  group  even  in  its  present  condition  is  impressive  in 
its  grandeur  and  mystery.  There  is  one  depressed  but  tolerably 
perfect  cromlech  with  a  capstone  of  1 1  ft.  in  length  and  of  unequal 
width,  resting  on  a  couple  of  upright  stones  ;  whilst  other  support¬ 
ing  stones  of  this  or  one  of  the  other  caps  have  been  made  to  do 
duty  in  a  stone  boundary  fence,  or,  as  in  so  many  other  instances, 
to  pay  the  double  debt  of  cromlech  props  and  gateposts.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  excursions  g  detour  was  made  to  the  ruined  crom¬ 
lech  of  Llwyndu,  on  the  return  from  Llanstephan  ;  but  there  the 
■capstone  is  clean  gone,  and  though  the  use  of  the  remaining  stones 
is  sufficiently  pronounced,  the  chief  interest  lay  in  the  fact  of 
their  belonging  to  different  geological  formations  from  those  which 
might  have  been  expected  in  this  neighbourhood.  Here,  as  else¬ 
where  during  the  week,  the  experience  of  Professor  McKenna 
Hughes  of  Cambridge  was  as  helpful  in  his  own  department  as 
was  that  of  the  veteran  Mr.  Matthew  Holbeche  Bloxam  amidst 
church  monuments  and  architecture.  Mr.  Hughes’s  lucid  speech  at 
Thursday's  evening  meeting  as  to  the  evidence  of  the  Coygan  bone 
caves  touching  the  antiquity  of  man  will  not  soon  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  hear  it.  The  grand  cromlech 
of  the  week,  however,  was  that  at  Dolwylym,  on  the  slope  of  a 
secluded  valley  not  far  from  Llanboidy  Church,  in  the  course  of 
the  river  Taf.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  hitherto  overlooked 
by  explorers,  though  a  drawing  of  it  by  Miss  Schaw  Protheroe,  the 
sister  of  the  proprietor,  has  been  engraved  in  Dr.  Nicholas’s 
Annuls  and  Antiquities  of  the  Welsh  Counties.  The  capstone 
here  is  exceptionally  massive,  standing  on  four  prop-stones,  as 
usual,  fine-drawn  towards  their  apex ;  and  whilst  it  cannot 
compare  in  grace  with  the  cromlech  at  Pentre-Evan,  noticed  in  our 
recent  article  on  Pembrokeshire  and  Teifiside,  we  are  not  sure  that 
it  does  not  give  a  grander  impression  of  the  prehistoric  engineering 
skill  which  so  effectually  perpetuated  the  memorials  of  “  some 
great  chief  without  a  name.”  In  the  interior  of  this  cromlech  there 
appeared  to  be  tokens  of  an  inscription,  a  rare  thing,  not  to  say  sus¬ 
picious,  in  British  cromlechs ;  but  the  “  finds  ”  of  the  week  afforded 
no  parallel  to  the  orifice  in  the  rear-stone  at  St.  Lythian’s  in  Gla¬ 
morganshire,  which  seems  to  be  the  only  argument  against  the 
theory  that  these  cromlechau  were  mounded  over,  and,  as  it  were, 
barrowed. 

Of  camps  and  earthworks  seen  during  the  week,  the  small  but 
perfect  mediaeval  one,  of  perhaps  the  twelfth  century,  at  Cwm 
Castell,  and  another  castell  or  two  of  ancient  date  near  Llan¬ 
boidy  and  Llanglydwen,  were  the  most  noticeable ;  but  we 
must  pass  them  by  to  speak  of  the  churches  and  castles  of  the 
district.  The  first  of  the  former,  St.  Peter's  at  Carmarthen, 
possesses  little  of  interest  save  a  very  fine  altar  tomb  of  Sir  Rhys 
ap  Thomas,  K.G.,  an  historic  Welshman  who  died  in  1527,  and 
whose  effigy  on  the  tomb  measures  7  ft.  6  in.,  though  there  was 
■evidence  to  show  that  in  life  he  stood  but  5  it.  8  in.  Mr. 
Bloxam  did  the  honours  of  this  monument  with  his  usual  nicety 
of  description,  noticing,  inter  alia,  the  ilowing  locks  which  Sir 
Rhys  is  represented  as  wearing,  instead  of  the  close-cut  hair  of 
the  period.  The  abnormal  length  of  his  effigy  is  explained  by 
the  tact  of  its  having  been  made  to  order  in  his  lifetime ;  and  a 
comparison  of  the  length  of  his  wife  Eva  beside  him  may  perhaps 
show  his  ideas  as  to  the  inferiority  of  the  weaker  vessel.  The 
Castle  at  Carmarthen,  on  the  site,  like  Llanstephan,  of  an  ancient 
British  fortress,  which  had  traces  also  of  Roman  occupation,  is  so 
much  built  upon  by  the  county  gaol,  which  Cambrian  thrift  appa¬ 
rently  regards  as  the  best  way  of  preserving  ancient  memorials, 
that  it  is  hard  to  discriminate  old  from  new.  Llanstephan  Castle 
is  a  fine  shell  on  a  commanding  outlook  over  the  village  and  the 
Towy,  having  two  remaining  gateways  worth  notice,  one  blocked 
up  and  the  other  beside  it.  A  great  deal  of  unsystematic  lore  as 


to  its  dates  and  history  was  offered  at  the  evening  meeting, 
though  the  rain  had  forbidden  much  personal  survey  in  the  morning. 
What  does  remain  tolerably  perfect  or  intelligible  of  the  building 
is  of  the  ordinary  work  of  the  fourteenth  century.  There  are 
remains  in  one  chamber  of  a  handsome  fireplace.  The  church  at 
Llanstephan  has  one  of  those  embattled  towers,  so  common  in 
South  'Wales,  which  are  of  an  early  and  military  type,  but  run  on 
until  the  sixteenth  century ;  for  the  rude  arches  of  the  interior, 
rising  from  the  ground  and  having  no  piers,  no  date  could  be 
assigned.  At  another  of  the  churches  visited  during  the  week 
similar  arches,  though  a  little  less  rude,  were  to  be  observed.  The 
Norman  castle  of  Laugharne  was  visited  only  by  a  section  of  the 
archaeologists,  but  these  brought  back  a  report  of  an  imposing 
ruin,  and  of  a  set  of  priest's  robes  in  the  church,  given  to  its 
ministers  by  Sir  Guido  de  Brian,  who  has  thg  credit  of  having  re¬ 
built  the  castle.  The  rest  of  the  party,  greatly  reinforced  by 
weekly-ticket  holders,  pursued  their  way  to  Llandilo  Bridge,  so  as 
to  include  in  their  afternoon's  work  a  sight  of  Dryslwyn  Castle, 
a  scanty  but  bold  ruin  commanding  the  fords  of  the  Towy  opposite 
Golden  Grove ;  and  thence  they  repaired  to  Dynevor  itself, 
where  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  stand  high  on  a  sheer  rock 
amidst  a  mass  of  sheltering  oaks.  Little  can  be  divined  as 
to  the  date  or  characteristics  of  the  fortress  because,  in  the 
language  of  a  local  gossip,  “  the  ruin  is  draped  in  the  immortal 
green  of  ivy.”  We  could  have  wished  the  excursion  had  included 
Cerrig-Cennen  Castle,  a  striking  ruin  seated  on  an  insulated  lime- 
rock  four  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Llandilo,  and  affording  a3  good  a 
view  of  the  Yale  of  Towy  as  the  keep  of  Dynevor  Castle.  The 
three  castles  are  associated  in  a  tradition  that  Dynevor  was  the 
residence,  Dryslwyn  the  coronation  place,  and  Cerrig-Cennen  the 
stronghold  of  the  Rhys  family  while  they  were  princes  of  Wales. 
The  present  interest  of  Dynevor  is  centred  in  its  undulating  deer- 
park,  its  magnificent  trees,  and  the  evidences  of  cultivation  and 
improvement  of  a  splendidly  situated  demesne.  Llandilo  Church, 
of  which  but  a  glimpse  was  had  on  the  road  back,  is  modern  in  all 
but  its  tower,  having  been  one  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott's  earliest  restora¬ 
tions.  It  resembles  the  Yale  of  Clwyd  churches  somewhat  in  struc¬ 
ture  :  but  we  trust  that  some  guardian  angel  or  patron  saint  may 
avert  the  execution  of  a  scheme  of  which  we  hear  for  raising 
some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  its  quite  characteristic  tower.  By  far 
the  most  memorable  church  and  castle  of  the  week  were 
those  of  Kidwelly,  an  ancient  and  decaying  town  still  contain¬ 
ing  a  certain  number  of  Edwardian  houses,  and  an  old  bridge 
over  the  tidal  Gwendraeth,  which  serves  as  a  moat  to  two 
sides  of  the  castle.  Traces  still  exist  of  the  English  and  Welsh 
towns,  and  the  visitor  who  has  leisure  might  find  tokens  of  the 
Englishry  and  Welshry  which,  up  to  the  time  of  Athelstan,  shared 
this  quaint  historic  settlement  between  them.  The  archteologists 
had  but  time  to  examine  the  church,  which  is  a  mixture  of  the 
monastic  and  the  parish  church,  not  quite  cruciform,  the  transepts 
merely  projecting  from  the  nave  of  unusual  width,  which,  to 
judge  from  a  buttress  now  apropos  of  nothing,  must  have  stretched 
further  to  the  west  and  been  of  very  unusual  length.  The  tower, 
too,  is  of  an  uncommon  type,  not  rising  from  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
nor  yet  the  east,  but  springing  from  very  near  the  middle  of  the 
church,  and  having  the  appearance  of  a  thirteenth-centuiy  tower, 
on  which  a  local  architect  has  grafted  a  quasi-Northamptonshire 
spire.  The  church  itself,  which  is  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was 
lucidly  described  by  Mr.  Freeman,  who  also,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Clark  of  Dowlais,  led  the  archteologists  round  the  ancient  castle. 
This  was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  Clark  in  one  of  the  earlier 
volumes  of  the  Archccoloyia  Cambrensis.  The  castle  is  in  form 
quadrangular,  with  four  curtains  and.  round  towers,  and  a  grand 
gate-house  at  the  south  end.  Its  date  would  seem  to  be  of  the 
era  of  Edward  I.  Its  gem  is  the  chapel,  with  a  polygonal  apse 
and  a  clerestory  with  a  priest’s  room  or  vestry  attached.  Whether 
regarded  from  within  or  without  the  walls,  this  chapel  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  beautiful.  The  whole  of  Kidwelly,  however,  merits  a  much 
fuller  commemoration  than  our  limits  will  allow.  The  hospitalities 
of  the  week  will  have  left  a  pleasant  remembrance  of  Carmarthen 
and  Abergwili  on  the  minds  of  visitors ;  and  all  who  were  pre¬ 
sent  will  gladly  look  forward  to  the  meeting  of  1 S76,  which  is  to 
be  held  at  Abergavenny,  with  Mr.  Freeman  as  President. 


THE  TIMES  ON  THE  BONN  CONFERENCE. 

IT  was  “  a  gr/.ve  mistake,”  in  the  opinion  of  the  Times,  to  admit 
Special  Correspondents  to  the  debates  of  the  Reunion  Con¬ 
ference  at  Bonn ;  and  the  Times,  it  must  be  owned,  has  excellent 
cause  to  think  so.  All  the  world  knows  by  this  time  that  a  bull 
in  a  china-shop  is  not  a  more  incongruous  apparition  than  the 
Times  at  a  theological  conference ;  but  even  those  most  familiar 
with  the  speculations  of  the  leading  journal  in  the  regions  of 
theology  and  ecclesiastical  history  must  have  been  startled  by.  the 
series  of  articles  in  which  it  discussed  the  proceedings  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Bonn  Conference.  Those  articles  are  more  than  a 
literary  curiosity ;  they  rise  to  the  dignity  of  a  portent.  For 
whom  were  they  written  P  Can  it  really  be  true  that  there  is  still 
a  considerable  section  of  the  British  public  whose  intellectual 
organs  are  so  crude  and  undeveloped  that  they  can  digest  the  kind 
of  stuff  with  which  the  Times  has  lately  been  feeding  them  ? 
It  would  seem  so,  for,  if  there  had  been  no  demand,  the  supply 
would  hardly  have  been  so  abundant.  But  the  question 
is  a  serious  one.  Here  we  are  in  the  latter  half  of 
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the  nineteenth  century,  with  all  the  lights  of  the  modern  world 
gleaming  around  us ;  and  here,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  great 
journal  of  Printing  House  Square  rubbing  its  eyes  and  betraying 
as  much  ignorance  as  if  it  suddenly  emerged  from  the  Catacombs 
after  some  centuries  of  unbroken  slumber.  The  divines  assembled 
at  Bonn  went  thither,  according  to  the  Times ,  to  “  seek  for  the  re¬ 
unification  of  Christianity.”  We  have  often  heard  of  the  reunion 
of  Christendom,  but  what  “  the  re-unification  of  Christianity  ” 
means  we  are  quite  unable  to  divine.  From  some  remarks  which 
the  writer  drops  further  on  we  are  led  to  infer  that  “  the  re-unifica¬ 
tion  of  Christianity  ”  is  something  analogous  to  “  the  codification 
of  our  own  laws,”  and  is,  therefore,  “  a  task  which  would  give  all 
the  theological  acuteness  and  learning  in  the  world  abundant  work 
for  at  least  half-a-dozen  centuries.”  Having  arrived  at  this  con¬ 
clusion,  the  Times  proceeds  to  lecture  the  “  ecclesiastical  anti¬ 
quaries  ”  assembled  'at  Bonn  from  the  lofty  pedestal  of  its  own 
superior  knowledge.  And  very  curious  and  original  are  some  of 
the  suggestions  and  a  good  deal  of  the  information  which  it  im¬ 
parts.  The  Conference,  it  appears,  was  “  made  up,  in  the  first 
place,  of  a  few  German  divines  who  believe  the  whole  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  creed,  except  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope.”  We 
had  always  thought  that  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  been  for  some  time  a  dogma  of  “  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed ;  ”  and  the  Times'  own  report  of  the  Bonn  Conference 
last  year  chronicled  the  repudiation  of  that  dogma  by  the  Old 
Catholics,  while  its  report  this  year  recorded  the  appeal  of  the  Old 
Catholics  to  the  creeds  and  dogmatic  decisions  of  “  the  ancient  un¬ 
divided  Church.”  This  implies,  of  course,  the  repudiation  of  all  subse¬ 
quent  innovations.  But  the  Times  probably  thinks  that  “  the  Roman 
Catholic  creed  ”  is  synonymous  with  Christianity  from  the  death 
of  the  Apostle  John  to  the  marriage  of  Martin  Luther.  It  appears 
further  that  “  the  English  clergymen  ”  who  took  part  in  the  Con¬ 
ference  are  persons  “  who,  if  they  could  believe  the  Pope  to  be 
infallible,  would  differ  from  him  only  in  a  few  metaphysical 
subtleties  and  a  few  trivial  points  of  ritual.”  Now,  to  ordinary 
intellects  it  would  seem  that,  if  men  “could  believe  the  Pope  to 
be  infallible,”  that  would  be  a  very  good  reason  for  agreeing  with 
him,  but  a  very  odd  reason  for  “  differing  from  him.”  But  then  the 
intellectswkichpresideoverthe  theological  department  of  the  Times 
are  not  ordinary  intellects.  The  one  which  has  been  enlightening 
the  world  with  its  ideas  on  the  Bonn  Conference  belongs,  in  parti¬ 
cular,  to  an  extraordinary  type.  We  have  seen  how  well  he 
understands  the  intentions  and  theological  positions  of  Old  Catholic 
and  Anglican  Churchmen.  But  there  happened  to  be  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  also  churchmen  from  the  wonder-laden  East,  and  the 
theologian  of  the  Times  felt  that  he  must  rise  to  the  occasion. 
The  Special  Correspondent,  writing  ingenuously  on  unfamiliar 
themes,  had  telegraphed  that,  among  the  strange  creatures  which 
had  just  arrived  from  the  East,  were  a  couple  or  more 
of  “  Archimandrids.”  What  could  an  “  Archimandrid  ”  be  ? 
Was  it  the  first  specimen  of  a  new  species  in  ecclesiastical 
zoology,  or  the  archaic  relic  of  a  moribund  one  ?  The  Times’ 
theologian  evidently  could  not  tell,  yet  was  ashamed  to  say  so. 
So  he  “  dipped  his  pencil  in  the  splendour  of  Oriental  skies,”  to 
quote  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Bisraeli’s,  and  veiled  his  perplexity  by  an 
ambiguous  periphrasis.  “  An  Oriental  haze,”  he  said.,  “  is  added 
by  some  Greek  Churchmen.”  And  out  of  that  “  Oriental  haze  ” 
the  theologian  of  the  Times  never  succeeded  in  finding  his  way 
during  the  remainder  of  his  lucubrations.  This  must  be  borne  in 
mind  while  we  trace  the  development  of  his  ideas.  People  are  apt 
to  be  nervous  in  a  mist.  Surrounding  objects  assume  distorted 
shapes,  and  are  magnified  beyond  their  due  proportions.  Bearing  in 
miud,  then,  the  “Oriental  haze”  diffused  in  Printing-house 
Square  by  the  apparition  of  the  unsuspecting  “  Archimandrids,” 
our  readers  will  have  less  dilliculty  in  understanding  the  state  of 
mind  which  could  produce  the  following  excerpts  of  curious  infor¬ 
mation. 

The,  Times, being  in  “  an  Oriental  haze,”  naturally  does  “not  see 
why,  if  the  Council  of  Trent  was  infallible,  as  Ur.  Dollirujer  holds 
it  to  have  been,  Pius  IX.  may  nut  be  infallible  too.”  The  rest  of 
the  world,  however,  is  aware  that  Hr.  Bollinger  has  more 
than  once  repudiated  the  opinion  here  attributed  to  him,  and  that 
this  repudiation  was  put  on  the  formal  records  of  the  Bonn  Con¬ 
ference  last  year.  But,  even  if  this  were  not  so,  the  argument  of 
the  Times  Will  not  bear  examination.  It  thinks  that  “  it  is  quite 
as  easy  to  believe  in  the  infallibility  of  one  man  as  iu  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  five,  six,  or  seven  hundred.”  That  is  to  say,  the  Times 
does  not  see  the  difference  between  historical  testimony  and 
personal  illumination.  The  Church  has  accepted  the  infallibility 
of  early  (Ecumenical  Councils,  not  from  any  belief  in  the  personal 
infallibility  of  the  assembled  Fathers,  but  because  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  morally  impossible  that  witnesses  assembled  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  delivering  their  testimony  in  respect  of 
some  disputed  historical  fact,  could  be  mistaken  when  their  verdict 
was  unanimous.  The  question  decided  in  the  Nicene  Council 
was,  no  doubt,  a  dogma  of  laith  ;  but  it  was  a  dogma  because  it 
was  proved  by  historical  evidence  that  it  had  always  been  part  of 
the  original  deposit.  “  All  who  are  distinctly  Protestant,”  says 
the  Times,  “  kuow  that  they  differ  from  Hr.  Bollinger  as  much 
as  they  differ  from  the  Pope,  and  that  they  could  come  to 
an  agreement  with  him  only  by  surrendering  beliefs  to  which 
they  attach  immeasurably  more  importance  than  they  do  to  their 
dissent  from  the  decree  of  Papal  Infallibility.”  We  do  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  know  what  the  Times  means  by  “  all  who  are  distinctly 
Protestant  ”  :  but  it  is  clear  that  they  are  persons  outside  the  pale 
of  the  English  Church.  For  the  English  Church  has  emphatically 


appealed  to  the  faith  and  practice  of  the  undivided  Church  as  the 
standard  by  which  she  desires  to  be  guided.  The  Old  Catholics 
have  made  the  same  appeal ;  and  therefore  it  follows  that,  however 
much  “  all  who  are  distinctively  Protestant  ”  may  differ  from  Dr. 
Bollinger,  all  who  are  distinctively  loyal  to  the  English  Church  must 
.agree  with  him.  But  there  is  something  worse  than  flippant  igno¬ 
rance  in  the  passage.  It  shows  that  the  Times  and  those  whose 
knowledge  it  represents  in  this  matter  have  not  the  faintest 
glimmer  of  the  portentous  revolution  which  the  Vatican  dogma  has 
consummated.  Ingenious  apologists  may  seek  to  explain  away  its 
import,  but  the  fact  remains  that  it  is  now  an  article  of  faith  in 
the  Church  of  Rome — of  faith  as  imperative  in  its  character  and 
momentous  in  its  consequences  as  belief  in  the  existence  of  God — 
that  the  dogmatic  decisions  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  are,  “  of  themselves,  and  not  from  the  consent  of  the 
Church,”  infallible.  That  is  the  literal  fact  tvliich  stands  plainly  out 
in  the  midst  of  a  chaos  of  contradictory  explanations.  To  those- 
who  accept  the  Vatican  decrees  the  irresponsible  will  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff  is  henceforth  the  supreme  and  irrevocable  arbiter  of  that 
which  is  to  be  believed  or  denied  in  the  sphere  of  faith  and  morals — 
that  is,  in  the  entire  province  of  human  conduct.  Yet  the  Times 
prattles  about  it  as  if  it  were  a  question  of  less  importance  than 
the  paving  of  the  Strand,  or  the  comparative  value  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Messrs.  Boy  ton  and  Webb  in  crossing  the  Channel. 

Tirno  and  space,  however,  would  alike  fail  us  were  we  to  expose 
in  detail  all  the  absurdities  with  which  the  Times  regaled  its  readers 
on  the  subject  of  the  Bonn  Conference.  “  The  re-unification  of 
Christianity,”  it  oracularly  tells  us,  is  an  impossible  task,  and  here 
are  the  wonderful  reasons.  “  Churchmen  would  instantly  ask, 
‘  Can  we  work  with  our  new  brethren  ?  Bo  we  look  at  the  duties 
of  family,  social,  and  political  life  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  ? 
Has  their  form  of  Christianity  taken,  as  a  whole,  the  same  prac¬ 
tical  tendencies  as  ours  ?  Should  we  manage  our  Parliaments,  our 
colonies,  our  subject  races,  and  the  immense  responsibilities  of  our 
Empire  as  well  as  we  do  now  if  we  were  to  cast  in  our  lot  with 
the  Eastern  Church  and  the  Old  Catholics  ?  ’  ”  What  is  one  to 
think  of  a  journal  which  could  permit  the  publication  of  such 
sorry  stuff  as  this  ?  “  Our  Parliament  ”  would  be  ruined, 

“  our  colonies  ”  dismembered,  “  our  subject  races  ”  goaded 
into  rebellion,  and  “  the  immense  responsibilities  of  our  Empire  ” 
would  be  blunted,  because,  forsooth,  an  English  mechanic 
in  the  interior  of  Russia  was  admitted  to  communion  in  the 
Eastern  Church  without  renouncing  his  own.  Would  it  surprise 
the  Times  to  learn  that  the  catastrophe  from  which  it  anticipates 
such  a  national  cataclysm  is  even  now,  and  has  been  for  some 
centuries,  an  actual  fact?  Whatever  a  skilful  casuist  might 
have  to  say  as  to  the  complicity  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  the 
excommunication  of  the  Eastern  Church  by  the  Pope  of  Rome, 
certain  it  is  that  ever  since  our  breach  with  the  Papacy  the  Church 
of  England  has  placed  no  barrier  whatever  between  her  children 
and  the  Eastern  Church.  But  then,  says  the  Times,  “  Englishmen 
are  Protestants  to  the  backbone,”  and  that  is  a  sufficient  barrier. 
And  certainly  it  is  so  if  we  are  to  accept  the  Times  as  an  exponent 
of  Protestantism.  “  The  world  has  long  passed  the  day,”  it  thinks, 
“  in  which  it  could  be  convulsed  by  a  strife  about  a  diphthong.” 
This  sneer  came  naturally  enough  from  the  pen  of  Gibbon,  and 
Gibbon,  no  doubt,  was  a  Protestant,  though  he  ridiculed  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  But  is  this  the 
sort  of  Protestantism  which,  according  to  the  Times,  penetrates 
Englishmen  “to  the  backbone  ”?  Wehave  too  good  an  opinion  of  our 
couutrymen  to  believe  it ;  and  when  the  Tunes  has  emerged  from 
the  “Oriental  haze  ”  which  the  “Archimandrids”  have  thrown 
over  it,  it  will  probably  agree  with  us.  One  cannot  but  regret  the 
discredit  which  our  contemporary’s  eccentric  excursions  into  the 
regions  of  theology  are  calculated  to  inflict  not  only  upon  its  own 
reputation,  but  upon  the  character  of  English  journalism  in 
general.  The  writer  of  the  articles  which  we  have  been  criticizing 
plainly  knowTs  nothing  of  the  doctrine  or  wrorship  of  the  Eastern 
Church,  or  of  the  intellectual  culture  of  its  clergy  ;  and  his  know'- 
ledge  of  Western  Christianity  may  be  gauged  by  the  extracts 
quoted  above.  Yet  this  writer  is  selected  to  enlighten  the  readers 
of  the  Times  on  a  theological  controversy  w'hich  has  shaken 
Christendom  to  its  centre. 


LIFE  AT  NAPLES. 

rnilERE  can  be  as  little  question  that  Naples  is  one  of  the  most. 
--  attractive  cities  in  the  world  as  that  summer  is  the  season 
to  see  it  to  the  best  advantage.  Naples  in  the  winter  time  is  too 
often  simply  dismal.  The  mountains  iu  the  neighbourhood  draw 
the  damp  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  wThen  it  does  not  fall  on  the. 
city  in  sleet,  it  comes  down  in  rain  or  envelops  it  in  mist.  Naples 
in  the  early  spring  is  still  more  trying,  because  the  weather  is  so 
treacherous.  You  are  tempted  thither  by  thoughts  of  its  warm 
latitude,  by  romantic  impressions  drawn  from  operas  or  poetry,  or 
by  delightful  reminiscences  of  visits  you  have  paid  later  in  the 
year.  Possibly  your  welcome  is  all  that  you  could  w'ish.  The  skies- 
are  serene,  the  air  is  limpid  and  balmy,  the  sun  is  shining  with  a 
steady  warmth,  tempered  by  a  refreshing  breeze ;  the  views  all 
around  are  so  clear  that  the  panorama  is  enchanting.  You  are 
lured  into  prolonging  your  afternoon  drive,  although  possibly  you 
have  an  invalid  in  the  party,  and  very  likely  you  are  improvident 
enough  to  dispense  with  wraps.  Coming  to  the  hotel  towards 
sunset,  you  are  taken  by  surprise  in  the  narrow  streets  and 
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under  the  shadows  of  the  tall  houses.  Strong1  though  you  may 
be  yourself,  you  are  unpleasantly  conscious  of  a  sudden  chill, 
and  may  carry  home  with  you  an  unpleasant  souvenir  in  the 
shape  of  a  cold  in  the  head.  As  for  your  invalid,  it  is  lucky 
if  he  or  she  come  oft'  so  cheaply.  For  Naples  is  not  unlike 
Madrid,  where,  as  the  proverb  says,  human  life  may  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  more  easily  than  the  flame  of  a  candle.  Or  if  you  do 
come  home  cheerful  and  comfortable,  the  cloudless  skies  may  be 
overcast  next  day ;  something  very  like  a  half-frozen  cyclone  may 
sweep  down  upon  you  from  the  chilly  heights  of  Vesuvius  ;  in  the 
intervals  of  heavy  plashes  of  rain  that  dry  almost  as  fast  as  they 
fall,  whirlwinds  of  dust  and  straw  may  be  drifting  along  the  ex¬ 
posed  terraces  of  the  Ohiaja  ;  the  fierce  gusts  of  wind  are  tearing 
your  window-shutters  from  their  fastenings,  and  you  scarcely  dare 
open  your  windows  to  make  all  secure.  As  likely  as  not,  the  panes 
are  being  bombarded  by  volleys  of  monstrous  hailstones ;  and  as 
you  are  held  storm-bound,  nothing  can  well  be  more  depressing 
than  the  expanse  of  leaden-coloured  waves  that  are  rolling  and  break¬ 
ing  before  you.  As  for  the  romantic  life  of  Naples  and  the  scenes 
that  inspired  the  spectacles  of  Masaniello,  they  are  nowhere.  The 
shivering  inhabitants  have  sought  shelter  in  their  tireless  rooms  ; 
and  heaven  and  St.  Januarius  only  know  what  becomes  of  the 
miserable  poor  who  have  slunk  away  to  their  horrible  dens. 

In  the  summer,  or  later  in  the  spring,  all  is  as  different  as  possible. 
In  the  first  place,  you  may  count  with  confidence  on  the  weather. 
All  through  the  day  the  motionless  waters  of  the  bay  reflect  the 
profound  blue  of  the  sky  ;  they  are  only  rippled  after  sunset  or  in 
the  early  morning,  when  the  light  breeze  blows  up  to  fan  the  stag¬ 
nant  air  in  the  city.  It  is  extremely  hot,  no  doubt;  that  you 
must  lay  your  account  with.  But  then  the  Neapolitan  ices  are 
the  most  famous  in  the  world;  the  cocomeros  or  water  melons  are 
sold  for  a  song ;  spring  fruits  and  Southern  vegetables  circulate 
everywhere  in  trucks  and  panniers  dragged  or  drawn  by  philo¬ 
sophic  donkeys ;  and  the  most  refreshing  drinks  made  from 
the  most  inexpensive  materials  are  cooled  by  the  snows 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.  You  are  indolently  disposed 
of  course,  thanks  to  the  temperature,  and  are  in  the  very  humour 
for  the  laziness  of  passive  enjoyment.  You  have  it  to  your 
heart’s  content  in  the  varied  range  of  views,  of  which  you  can 
never  weary.  To  the  right  is  the  stretch  of  the  heights  towards 
the  points  of  classical  Misenum,  with  the  white  villas  and  the 
cottages  gleaming  out  of  terraced  and  trellised  gardens  and 
vineyards.  To  the  left  is  the  long  sweep  of  the  white 
suburban  villages  by  the  skirts  of  Vesuvius  ;  and  beyond  lies 
Sorrento,  with  the  dark  masses  of  its  stone  pines  rising  clear 
above  the  undergrowth  of  cool  vegetation.  Nothing  can  be 
grander  than  the  Background  of  mountains,  from  St.  Angelo  of  the 
three  peaks  onwards  and  downwards  ;  while,  full  in  front  of  you 
are  the  graceful  precipices  of  Capri,  and  to  the  right  again  the 
bolder  heights  of  Procida  or  Ischia.  The  bay  is  dotted  with  every 
sort  of  picturesque  sail,  from  the  seagoing  speronares,  with  their 
stumpy  masts  and  interminable  yards,  to  the  light  fishing-boats 
going  back  in  ballast  after  having  discharged  their  loads  within 
the  moles.  Being  lazily  inclined,  and  having  your  mind  soothed 
into  sympathy  with  your  surroundings,  you  take  naturally  to  the 
national  siesta.  You  find  yourself  punctually  nodding  at  a  certain 
hour  after  a  substantial  foreign  breakfast,  and  you  rouse  yourself 
again,  refreshed  and  ready  for  some  mild  exertion,  just  as  all  the 
fashionable  world  is  thinking  of  emerging  like  yourself.  If  you 
choose  to  take  your  drives  abroad  you  may  luxuriate  in  occasional 
intervals  of  cooling  shade  under  the  steep  hills  and  hanging  cliffs 
of  a  country  that  is  happily  varied ;  and  may  admire  the 
effects  of  the  sloping  sun  as  he  gilds  the  distant  summits  with 
his  rays,  or  throws  them  across  the  bay  in  dazzling  floods  of 
light.  Or,  if  you  prefer  keeping  to  the  Rotten  Row  of  the 
place,  you  are  locked  in  streams  of  crossing  carriages,  while  the 
lines  of  lounging  pedestrians  crowd  themselves  on  the  pave¬ 
ments  in  the  shadow,  or  group  themselves  among  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  of  the  royal  gardens.  Nowhere  else  perhaps  does  so  poor 
a  city  make  so  gay  a  show.  There  is  a  money-making  element  in 
Naples,  no  doubt,  which  tries  hard  to  hoid  its  own  by  the  ostenta¬ 
tion  of  its  luxury.  But  the  scions  of  noble  families  make  it  a  point 
of  honour  not  to  be  beaten  so  far  as  appearances  go.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  fast,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  starve,  in  an  upper 
floor  of  the  family  palace,  turn  out  of  an  afternoon  in  the  smartest 
of  equipages  and  the  liveliest  of  summer  toilets.  Neapolitans  of 
all  classes  have  learned  to  take  life  easily,  and  make  it  a  matter  of 
conscience  to  give  little  thought  to  the  morrow.  Keen  as  he  is 
after  gain,  the  shopkeeper  will  scarcely  disturb  himself  to  serve 
you  if  you  are  indiscreet  enough  to  go  about  your  shopping  at  an 
hour  when  customers  should  stay  at  home.  The  lazzaroni  who 
have  earned  coppers  enough  in  the  morning  for  the  frugal  mid-day 
meal  will  stretch  themselves  under  the  shade  of  some  pile  of  casks 
and  dismiss  all  care  for  their  next  repast.  The  beggars  only, 
and  there  are  plenty  of  them,  are  comparatively  industrious  in 
their  avocation.  But  even  the  beggars  seem  in  no  way  cast  down 
if  you  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  importunities,  although  they  may 
turn  on  a  stream  of  voluble  curses  in  place  of  sending  you  on  your 
way  with  a  blessing.  The  truth  is  that  the  professional  men¬ 
dicants,  with  whom  strangers  have  the  most  to  do,  are  about  the 
most  well-to-do  class  of  the  community ;  for  their  wants  are 
few  and  their  receipts  considerable,  and,  taking  the  average  of  one 
day  with  another,  experience  tells  them  that  their  bread  and  their 
water-melons  are  sure. 

Still,  in  summer  as  in  winter,  Naples,  like  many  other  cities  oi* 
the  South  and  the  East,  is  very  much  of  a  whited  sepulchre. 


Under  a  brilliant  exterior  there  is  much  heartaching  and 
wretchedness,  with  a  great  deal  more  of  crime  and  misery 
than  even  those  who  are  tolerably  familiar  with  the  place  sus¬ 
pect.  A  long  letter  which  appeared  the  other  day  in  the  Times 
calls  attention  to  some  remarkable  reports  that  have  lately 
been  published  in  the  Italian  papers  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  Neapolitan  poor.  As  in  Dante’s  Inferno,  there  are  shown 
to  be  successive  circles  of  abject  misery,  and  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  even  for  the  imagination  of  a  Dante  to  picture  a  lower  depth 
than  the  lowest  of  these.  One  of  these  reports  is  founded  on  the  in¬ 
vestigations  of  an  architect  who  had  been  officially  employed  by  the 
municipality,  and  whose  statements  may  consequently  be  supposed  to 
be  exceptionally  trustworthy.  lie  tells  us  that  in  Naples  there  are 
ninety-four  fondaci,  or  courts,  inhabited  by  the  very  lowest  of  the 
population.  Poverty  that  is  comparatively  honest  is  of  course 
occasionally  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  them,  but  then  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  demoralization  must  inevitably  be  rapid ;  for  their 
tenants,  as  a  rule,  are  the  very  offscourings  of  the  criminal  classes. 
Unless  the  police  were  to  organize  a  razzia  in  force,  it  is  difficult 
to  imagine  that  they  can  often  penetrate  them.  These  dens  are 
“  rendered  impenetrable  by  the  stench  from  muck-heaps,  which  lie 
and  rot  from  all  time ;  there  is  often  nothing  but  a  bundle  of  straw 
on  which  a  whole  family,  males  and  females,  sleep  together.  Of 
cesspools  there  is  truly  not  a  thought.”  For  many  of  their  in¬ 
habitants  it  is  almost  impossible  to  venture  out  of  them  to  enjoy 
a  glimpse  of  the  light  and  sun  so  dear  to  Southerners,  or  to 
inhale  a  breath  of  the  fresher  air  from  the  bay;  for  most 
of  the  women  are  covered  with  nothing  but  a  single  garment, 
and  that  hangs  floating  about  them  in  rags.  In  these  places 
anything  like  labour  is  the  rare  exception  ;  only  a  very  few  of  the 
women  are  to  be  seen  occupied  in  mat-making  or  plaiting  straw 
bottoms  for  chairs.  But  in  Naples  there  are  some  even  of  those 
who  may  fairly  claim  to  be  numbered  among  the  industrious 
classes  who  are  scarcely  more  comfortably  or  creditably  housed. 
The  rocks  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and  which  give  it  its  pic¬ 
turesque  appearance  from  the  sea,  are  singularly  friable.  Some 
of  these  rocks  have  been  hollowed  out  into  habitations  called 
“  grottoes,”  and  these  grottoes  have  hitherto  been  chiefly  occupied 
by  rope  and  twine  makers.  Many  of  them  were  closed  in  consequence 
of  the  sanitary  measures  taken  during  the  last  serious  outbreak  of 
cholera.  Some  of  them,  however,  still  remain  open,  and  their 
internal  economy  is  thus  reported  on : — “  The  entrance  did  not 
prepare  one  for  the  horrors  within.  .  .  .  There  are  only  barred 

openings  or  windows  here  and  there.  .  .  .  All  this  grotto  is 

crowded  with  beds  as  close  to  each  other  as  those  in  the  Hospital 
for  Incurables.  With  few  exceptions,  they  are  large  beds  made  to 
contain  several  people.  To  describe  the  filth  and  poverty  would 
be  impossible.”  Yet  even  here,  as  it  is  pointed  out,  there  is  a 
kind  of  social  scale.  Far  away  from  the  light  and  air-holes,  lodging 
may  be  had  for  a  franc  and  a  half  pet-  month,  but  where  the  light 
and  the  air  occasionally  filter  in,  the  tariff  for  accommodation  rises 
as  high  as  ten  francs.  It  is  evident  that  the  house  accommodation 
provided  for  the  poor  of  Naples  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with 
the  growing  population  and  prosperity  of  the  city.  Five  pounds 
sterling  per  annum  represents  a  large  sum  in  Naples,  where  the 
cost  of  labour  and  of  many  other  things  still  remains  exceptionally 
moderate. 

The  unhappy  people  who  tenant  these  grottoes  are  fully  conscious 
of  their  own  degradation  and  misery,  although  they  would  be  almost 
powerless  to  better  themselves  even  if  they  came  of  a  more  ener¬ 
getic  race  and  lived  in  a  more  invigorating  climate.  They  crowded 
round  the  unaccustomed  visitor  with  their  entreaties  and  com¬ 
plaints,  as  prisoners  sentenced  to  solitary  confinement  beset  the 
inspector  on  his  periodical  calls.  They  complained  that  “  they 
were  obliged  to  live  without  light,  without  air,  without  medical 
help.  When  they  fall  ill,  unless  they  can  get  to  the  hospital,  they 
are  left  to  die.”  And  it  appears  that  even  a  cavern  which  owes  its 
construction  chiefly  to  nature  has  its  landlord  and  its  middleman 
like  the  rookeries  and  dens  in  the  crowded  courts  and  closes  of 
London  ;  and  although  it  must  repi-esent  to  its  proprietor  the  value 
of  a  handsome  country  estate,  he  declines  to  do  even  the  most 
urgent  repairs.  Unfortunately,  the  reports  to  which  we  have  referred, 
sensational  as  they  may  be  thought,  seem  to  have  the  genuine  ring 
of  truth  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  how  the  evil  is  to  Be  promptly 
remedied.  Even  if  a  municipality  that  admits  its  subjection  to 
the  tyranny  of  the  Camorra  were  to  interfere,  the  evil  of  over¬ 
crowding  would  only  be  aggravated  by  shutting  up  more  of  those 
fearful  dens.  In  summer  the  Neapolitan  poor  would  be  rather  the 
better  than  the  worse  for  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  but  for  a  good 
part  of  the  year  the  days  are  damp  and  the  nights  are  piercing.  If 
the  central  Government  of  Italy  were  to  interest  itself  actively 
in  the  matter,  we  fear  that  it  would  have  to  burden  its  budgets  with 
votes  to  meet  similar  claims  from  every  considerable  city  in  the 
country.  One  thing  is  certain  in  the  meantime.  So  long  as 
such  a  state  of  things  exists,  it  is  idle  to  hope  to  cut  at  the  roots 
of  crime.  These  uneducated  and  uncared-for  savages  must  go 
on  preying  on  the  community,  were  there  neither  Camorra  nor 
Maflia  to  seek  ready  tools  among  them  ;  and  sightseers  at  Naples 
will  find  as  startling  sights  in  these  fondaci  and  grottoes  as  in 
those  infamous  State  prisons  of  the  Bourbons  which  inspired  the 
indignant  eloquence  of  English  statesmen. 
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THE  EXPERIMENT  IN  RAILWAY  CLASSES. 

NE  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  the  Reports  of  the  Rail¬ 
way  Companies  for  the  last  half-year  is  the  light  which  they 
throw  upon  the  results  of  the  recent  changes  in  railway  fares  and 
classes.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  abolition  of  second-class 
carriages  and  the  reduction  of  first-class  fares  to  the  second-class 
rate  was  last  year  suddenly  announced  by  the  Midland  Directors, 
who,  it  appeared,  had  bad  the  project  for  several  years  under 
consideration,  but  had  previously  deemed  the  practical  objections 
to  it  insuperable.  The  difficulties  attaching  to  the  position  of  the 
Midland,  an  ambitious  and  aggressive  Company  pushing  its  lines 
in  all  directions  in  competition  with  other  railways,  and  by  its 
restless  scheming  rather  incurring  increased  financial  liabilities  than 
adding  to  its  resources,  probably  accounted  for  the  adoption  of 
this  startling  policy,  which  the  Directors  no  doubt  hoped  would 
tend  to  advertise  their  line  in  a  striking  way,  and  also  enable 
them  to  steal  a  march  upon  their  rivals.  It  is  usual  for  the 
different  Companies  to  take  counsel  together  in  regard  to  important 
questions  of  policy  affecting  the  railways  generally ;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  Midland  concealed  its  plans  in  order  to  throw  other 
Companies  off'  their  guard,  and  to  take  advantage  of  their  per¬ 
plexity  and  embarrassment  under  a  sudden  attack  in  an  unex¬ 
pected  direction.  As  the  innovating  Company  refused  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  of  its  scheme  or  to  postpone  its  operation,  the  Com¬ 
panies  which  came  into  competition  with  it  at  any  point  had  no 
alternative  but  to  follow  its  example,  at  least  as  far  as  the  new 
scale  of  fares  was  concerned.  They  in  fact  adopted  the  Midland 
tariff  for  first  and  third  class,  but  at  the  same  time  resolved  to 
continue  running  another  class  of  carriages  at  an  intermediate 
price.  Those  changes  have  been  in  force  during  the  last  half-year, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  what  has  been  their  effect. 

Eirst  of  all,  we  may  take  the  experience  of  the  Midland  Company 
itself.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Board  are  anxious  to  make  the 
best  of  a  situation  in  which  their  reputation  for  practical  sagacity 
is  at  stake,  and  the  Report  and  the  Chairman’s  speech  both  give  as 
favourable  an  account  of  it  as  possible.  An  increase  of  50,736 1.  in 
passenger  receipts  is  announced,  and  this  the  Directors  think  is 
highly  satisfactory.  An  examination  of  the  figures,  however, 
scarcely  leads  to  the  same  conclusion.  As  Mr.  Baines  has  pointed 
out,  the  question  tarns  on  two  considerations — first,  whether  the 
increase  in  passenger  receipts  goes  beyond  the  average  and 
regular  increase  which  may  be  usually  expected ;  and  next,  from 
what  mileage  it  has  been  derived.  It  appears  that  in  the  first  half 
of  1873  the  passenger  receipts  increased  by  53,300/.,  and  in  the  first 
half  of  1874  by  44,000/.,  so  that  the  50,700 Z.  of  the  last  half-year  is 
less  than  what  might  have  been  expected  in  an  ordinary  way. 
Again,  an  extended  mileage  naturally  yields  increased  returns;  and 
the  Midland  lines  open  and  worked,  which  in  the  first  half  of  1873 
were  only  958  miles,  @,nd  in  that  of  1874  997  miles,  have  since 
stretched  to  1,085.  In  other  words,  88  miles  have  been  added 
in  the  last  half-year  to  the  working  length  of  the  Company,  and 
it  is  therefore  evident  that  the  increase  of  passenger  receipts,  as 
a  test  of  profit,  exists  only  in  appearance ;  in  reality,  the  increase 
of  passenger  receipts  has  been  on  the  whole  less  than  the  normal 
rate.  As  we  examine  the  figures  in  detail  we  also  find  that  the 
experiment  has  in  other  ways  failed  to  realize  the  sanguine 
expectations  of  the  Board.  It  was  set  forth  in  the  Chairman’s 
circular  announcing  the  change  that  it  would  “  obtain  a  greater 
number  of  passengers  at  lower  first-class  fares.”  Instead  of  this 
being  the  case,  there  has  been  a  positive  decline  in  the  number  of 
the  amalgamated  first  and  second-class  passengers.  In  the  first  half 
of  1874  there  were  567,386  first-class  passengers,  and  1,275,047 
second  class,  or  together  1,842,433.  In  the  last  half-year  there 
were  only  1,292,419  first-class  passengers — that  is,  of  passengers 
paying  second-class  fare  for  first-class  accommodation,  being 
fewer  by  550,000  than  the  separate  classes  together  in  1874. 
And  the  money  receipts  of  course  show  a  proportional  falling- 
off.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  indeed  been  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  third-class  passengers  ;  but  the  third-class  arrange¬ 
ments  were  just  those  which  were  allowed  to  remain  unchanged, 
and  the  increase  in  this  branch  of  traffic  has  been  going  on 
ever  since  greater  facilities  were  provided  for  it.  What  we 
6ee  then  is  this,  that  there  has  been  an  actual  decline  in  the 
number  of  first  and  second-class  passengers,  now  forming  one 
class,  and  an  increase  in  third-class  passengers  ;  and  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  these  facts  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  is  simply  this,  that 
many  of  the  old  sort  of  first-class  passengers  have  been  driven  away 
by  the  loss  of  personal  comfort  caused  by  crowding  the  second- 
class  people  into  first-class  carriages,  and  that  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  second-class  travellers,  when  left  to  choose  between 
first  class  at  a  rate  (through  the  withdrawal  of  the  reduction  on 
return  tickets)  somewhat  higher  than  the  old  second  class,  and  the 
third  class,  prefer  the  economy  of  the  latter.  The  Chairman  also 
stated  that  the  new  system  had  led  to  diminished  working  ex¬ 
penses  ;  but  this  is  hardly  made  out  by  the  accounts  rendered. 
It  is  of'  course  true,  as  he  remarked,  that  “the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  change  came  into  operation  has  not  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  long  fully  to  test  its  results  ” ;  but  it  is  at  least  perfectly 
clear  that  as  yet  the  change  has  not  been  advantageous  to  the 
Company,  nor  has  it  been  accepted  by  the  public  in  the  way 
expected.  The  Midland  has  merely  increased  its  lowest-paid 
traffic  at  the  expense  of  its  highest,  and  pleased  nobody,  except 
perhaps  a  few  commercial  travellers. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Reports  of  the  Companies  which  chiefly 
come  into  competition  with  the  Midland,  we  find  this  view  of  the 


case  fully  confirmed.  These  Companies  considered  that  they  had 
no  alternative  but  to  lower  their  rates  to  the  level  of'  the  Mid¬ 
land  tariff',  and  they  have  thus  been  compelled  to  make  a  sacrifice 
of  revenue  which  nobody  had  ever  asked  for.  First-class  pas¬ 
sengers  had  never  been  heard  complaining  of  the  dearness  of 
railway  tickets,  and  were  content  to  pay  for  the  special  advantages 
of  ease  and  room  which  they  were  allowed.  On  the  Midland  first- 
class  travelling,  as  hitherto  known,  is  practically  abolished,  and  it 
is  evident  that  the  cramped  accommodation  and  mixed  company 
of  the  present  system  are  by  no  means  relished  by  the  old  class  of 
passengers.  The  other  Companies,  however,  were  wise  enough  to 
abstain  from  going  too  far  in  the  direction  of  the  Midland's  revo¬ 
lutionary  policy,  which  logically  points  to  the  ultimate  abolition 
of  all  classes  save  one;  and,  while  reducing  their  fares  so  as 
to  prevent  their  rivals  from  having  any  advantage  over  them  in 
this  respect,  they  retained,  as  most  consistent  with  prevalent  habits 
and  tastes,  the  old  division  of  travellers  into  three  classes — 
upper,  middle,  and  lower — corresponding  to  the  actual  and 
well-marked  composition  of  society.  In  this,  it  seems, 
experience  has  justified  them.  They  have  lost  something  by 
the  reduction  of  fares,  but  they  have  at  least  kept  up  their 
traffic.  On  the  London  and  North-Western  the  number  of  first- 
class  passengers  has  risen  in  the  half-year  by  100,000,  and  of 
second-class  passengers  by  254,000,  the  third  class  remaining  for 
the  present  stationary.  On  the  Great  Northern  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  177,349  first-class  passengers,  with  a  decrease  of 
38,677  in  the  second  class,  and  an  increase  of  1,208,871  in  the  third. 
It  may  be  supposed  that  the  decrease  in  second-class  passengers 
is  due  to  some  of  them  taking  advantage  of  the  reduced  first-class 
fare ;  but  the  Company  has  resolved  to  continue  the  three  classes. 
It  is  stated  that  the  North  London  Railway  Company,  which  has 
been  running  only  first  and  second-class  carriages  for  twenty  years, 
has  recently  found  it  desirable  to  provide  third-class  carriages,  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  travellers. 

Summing  up  the  general  results  of  the  experiment  to  the 
present  moment,  it  would  appear  that  railway  shareholders  have 
been  wantonly  deprived  of  a  considerable  amount  of  revenue 
upon  which  they  might  otherwise  have  confidently  reckoned, 
without  any  corresponding  benefit  to  the  public.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  than  that  the  first-class  travellers,  who  were 
perfectly  contented  with  the  old  fares,  and  would  perhaps  have 
had  no  serious  objection  even  to  an  increase,  should  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  comfort  to  which  they  have  grown  accustomed, 
and  have  forced  upon  them  a  saving  in  money  to  which  they 
are,  as  a  rule,  indifferent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  desire  of 
the  second-class  passengers  is  rather  for  cheapness  than  for  super¬ 
fine  accommodation ;  and  this  is  the  large  and  respectable 
class  which  by  the  Midland  system  is  left  to  choose  between 
paying  for  a  luxury  which  is  not  appreciated,  or  enduring 
the  unpleasant  associations  of  the  lowest  class.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  true  policy  of  Railway  Companies  is  to  give 
people  just  what  they  want,  and  not  to  attempt  to  change  the 
manners  and  social  conditions  of  a  nation  by  fantastic  rules. 
There  is  a  body  of  rich  people  who  do  not  mind  what  they 
pay  as  long  as  they  are  made  comfortable  and  allowed  to 
enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  isolation  and  distinction.  This 
may  be  described  as  selfishness  and  vanity,  but  it  does 
no  great  harm,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  should  not  make  what  they  can  of  it.  Then  there 
is  a  vast  body  of  the  respectable  middle  class  who  cannot 
afford  to  be  careless  in  regard  to  pecuniary  matters,  and  who  feel 
that  there  are  things  better  worth  paying  for  than  soft  cushions 
and  room  for  stretching  your  legs.  These  are  quite  content  with 
simple  accommodation,  as  long  as  it  is  cleanly,  but  they  naturally 
shrink  from  the  third  class,  in  which  they  may  have  to  sit  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  very  lowest,  roughest,  and  dirtiest  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  We  do  not  mean  of  course  that  this  is  the  general 
character  of  the  third-class  people,  but  only  that  this  unpleasant 
companionship  is  a  possible  contingency  which  must  at  times  be 
encountered.  It  may  be  expected  that  the  experience  of  the  Mid¬ 
land  Company  will  before  long  open  their  eyes  to  the  true  state  of 
the  case. 


SWIMMING. 

IT  is  easy  of  course  to  make  too  much  of  Captain  Webb’s  swim 
across  the  Channel ;  yet,  with  every  deduction,  it  is  a  remark¬ 
able  feat,  and,  though  useless  in  itself,  may  prove  useful  in  its 
results  by  inspiring  an  interest  in  a  very  important  exercise,  and 
encouraging  practice  in  it.  The  first  time  that  Captain  Webb 
attempted  the  passage,  the  sea  was,  as  it  usually  is  oft'  Dover,  heavy, 
and  lie  had  soon  to  abandon  the  effort  as  hopeless.  On  the 
second  occasion,  when  he  succeeded,  the  sea  was  exceptionally 
calm,  until  a  short  time  before  his  arrival  at  the  other  side.  There 
was  not  wind  enough  even  to  fill  the  sails  of  the  lugger  which, 
with  two  rowing-boats,  attended  him,  and  the  crew  had  to  take  to 
their  oars.  The  water  was  therefore  as  “smooth  as  a  pond.” 
Captain  Webb  was  also  fortunate  in  catching  the  right  tide,  and 
getting  a  good  start  on  the  ebb ;  and  he  had  further  the  assistance 
of  the  people  in  the  lugger  and  the  boats,  who  supplied  him  from 
time  to  time  with  refreshments,  and  from  whose  company  he  derived 
that  moral  support  which  lay  in  the  knowledge  that,  at  the  worst, 
he  would  only  have  to  be  hauled  on  board.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  this  method  of  crossing  the  Channel  will  supersede 
the  present  system  of  transit,  or  render  unnecessary  the  projected 
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tunnel.  It  would  clearly  have  heen  mere  madness  in  Captain  Webb. or 
any  one  else  to  attempt  this  feat,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  without  the  assistance  of  friends  in  a  vessel ;  and  it 
is  obvious  that,  if  a  vessel  has  to  be  employed,  the  labour  of  the 
swimmer  is,  as  regards  the  passage,  simply  idle  and  superfluous. 
One  boat,  we  are  told,  kept  constantly  in  front  of  Captain  Webb 
to  direct  his  course  and  to  supply  him  with  nutriment  or  stimu¬ 
lants,  such  as  beef-tea,  hot  coffee,  ale,  brandy,  &c. ;  and  in  the 
bow  of  this  boat,  for  the  whole  twenty-one  and  three-quarter 
hours  of  transit,  sat  his  cousin,  who  watched  his  move¬ 
ments  and  was  ready  at  any  moment  to  attend  to  his  wants.  The 
other  boat  followed  the  lugger,  on  board  of  which  a  diver  was  at 
hand ;  and  at  one  time  Webb  seemed  so  much  exhausted  that  the 
diver  stripped  so  as  to  be  ready  for  a  plunge  if  the  necessity  arose. 
Indeed,  before  the  close  the  diver  did  enter  the  water  in  order  to 
cheer  the  Captain  by  his  presence  and  advice.  A  large  rowing-boat 
from  the  French  side  also  joined  the  retinue,  and,  by  keeping 
on  the  weather  side,  proved  useful  in  forming  a  bulwark  for  the 
swimmer  against  the  waves,  which  had  now  become  somewhat 
rough.  It  is  stated  that,  “  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
arrangements,  no  one  assisted  Captain  Webb  in  the  least; 
but  every  means  were  used  to  give  him  heart.”  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  that  the  feat  was  accomplished  only  by 
the  co-operation  of  a  number  of  persons  and  boats ;  and  it 
may  be  assumed  that,  if  Captain  Webb  had  been  alone,  he 
would  certainly  have  perished.  A  couple  of  men,  or  even  one 
man,  might  have  easily  crossed  at  such  a  time  in  a  boat,  whereas 
a  lugger,  three  boats,  and  several  crews  were  required  to  give 
the  swimmer  a  chance  of  success.  The  value  of  the  experiment, 
therefore,  lies,  not  in  its  immediate  utility,  but  in  the  proof  which 
it  affords  of  what  can  be  done  by  a  strong  and  resolute  man  in 
contest  with  the  waves.  It  must  be  supposed  that  Captain  Webb 
is  not  only  a  vigorous  but  a  skilful  swimmer,  for  even  his  ex¬ 
ceptional  fortitude  and  power  of  endurance  must  have  given  way 
if  he  had  not  known  how  to  obtain  intervals  of  rest,  and  to 
economize  his  store  of  force  during  his  tedious  and  fatiguing 
progress. 

It  is  clear,  at  least,  that  Captain  "Webb’s  success  casts  into  the 
shade  the  much-vaunted  feat  of  Captain  Boyton.  The  latter  had 
the  aid  of  an  elaborate  apparatus  which  buoyed  him  up  in  the 
water  and  lessened  the  strain  on  his  physical  resources,  and  he 
had  also  a  paddle  and  sail.  Captain  Webb  has  shown  what 
it  is  possible  to  do  without  any  special  equipment ;  and  this 
is  a  very  important  thing,  as  it  will  no  doubt  encourage  people 
to  trust  rather  to  skill  in  swimming  than  to  extraneous  aids,  which 
in  most  cases  of  danger  will  not  be  at  hand,  and  which,  even 
if  they  are  at  hand,  there  may  not  be  time  to  adjust  properly. 
Captain  Webb's  achievement  is  a  triumph  of  swimming  pure  and 
simple ;  and  though  it  could  not  have  been  accomplished  single- 
handed,  it  is  an  impressive  demonstration  of  the  value  of  the 
exercise.  There  are  probably  few  persons  who  could  do  what  he 
has  done,  and  he  may  be  presumed  to  be  of  an  exceptionally  robust 
constitution.  Yet  a  vast  saving  of  life  might  be  effected  if  people 
could  only  be  persuaded  to  take  a  little  pains  to  acquire,  even  in  a 
moderate  degree,  the  sort  of  skill  which  has  enabled  Captain  Webb 
to  cross  the  Channel.  At  this  season  of  the  year  we  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  be  shocked  by  the  number  of  bathing  accidents  which 
periodically  happen  with  the  regularity  of  the  harvest  or  the  tides. 
►Scarcely  a  day  passes  without  one  or  more  disasters  of  this  kind 
being  recorded  in  the  newspapers  ;  and  it  would  appear  that  the 
majority  of  them  are  due  to  ignorance  of  a  very  simple  art, 
which  may  be  acquired  with  comparatively  little  trouble,  and 
which,  once  acquired,  is  not  likely  to  be  forgotten.  Some  of  the 
cases  which  have  recently  occurred  will  be  in  the  recollection  of 
our  readers.  Only  a  few  days  ago  the  pupils  and  tutors  of  a  school 
were  bathing  in  the  sea  near  Rhyl,  when  some  of  the  lads  ventured 
beyond  their  depth  and  were  “  encompassed  by  the  incoming  tide.” 
Five  were  drowned,  and  several  others  had  a  narrow  escape.  The 
masters  naturally  did  what  they  could  to  save  the  boys,  but  it 
would  seem  that  they  were  almost  as  helpless  in  the  water  as  their 
charges.  It  might  be  supposed  that  at  any  school  where  the  pupils 
were  in  the  habit  of  bathing  care  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
taken  to  train  the  bathers  to  at  least  such  a  degree  of  expertness  in 
swimming  as  would  render  them  safe  near  the  shore,  especially 
when  the  current  of  the  tide  was  in  their  favour.  At  the  least,  the 
tutors  in  charge  should  be  able  to  swim,  or  a  man  in  a  boat  should 
be  stationed  outside  the  range  of  bathers.  In  another  instance  a 
young  man  was  drowned  in  the  Mole,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  his 
companions  to  rescue  him.  Two  young  ladie3  were  lately  drowned 
at  Whitby,  and  there  have  been  other  cases  in  close  succession  at 
the  Solway  Frith,  Menai  Straits,  Isle  of  Man,  the  Thames,  and 
elsewhere.  A  boat,  with  twelve  young  men  in  it  was  capsized 
near  London  Bridge  on  the  day  of  the  Thames  Regatta, 
and,  though  only  one  was  drowned,  the  preservation  of 
the  rest  was  due  simply  to  the  fact  that  there  were  other 
boats  near  the  spot  to  help  them.  It  is  a  singular  thing 
that,  considering  the  fondness  of  Englishmen  for  physical  exer¬ 
cises,  and  the  opportunities  for  bathing  afforded  in  this  country, 
swimming  should  be  an  accomplishment  of  such  comparative 
rarity.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Parisians  are  not  more  at 
home  in  the  water  than  Londoners.  The  other  day  a  little  girl 
got  beyond  her  depth  in  a  pond  in  an  English  country  village,  and, 
though  she  was  seen  by  a  number  of  people,  none  would  venture  to 
her  rescue  until  at  last  a  young  man,  bolder  than  the  rest,  went  in 
and  got  her  out,  but  she  was  then  dead.  It  is  possible  that  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  apparent  inhumanity  of  the  bystanders  may  be 


found  in  their  consciousness  of  helplessness  in  the  water  which 
they  share  with  so  many  of  their  countrymen. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  when  so  many  people  enjoy 
bathing,  the  exercise  of  swimming  should  be  so  much  neglected. 
Every  now  and  then  there  is  an  outcry  for  more  elaborate  arrange¬ 
ments  at  bathing-  resorts  for  the  protection  of  bathers,  but 
it  would  be  surely  much  better  if  bathers  would  only  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  the  art  of  taking  care  of  themselves.  It 
would  hardly  suit  the  spirit  of  the  age  to  propose  that 
no  one  should  be  allowed  to  bathe  who  was  not  provided  with  a 
certificate  of  efficiency  in  swimming,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  a 
few  strokes,  or  of  floating.  But  there  is  certainly  great  need  of 
more  general  training  in  this  exercise.  There  is,  we  believe,  a 
society  which  undertakes  to  teach  swimming  gratuitously,  and 
we  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  movement  for  extending-  the 
number  of  swimming-baths  is  making  progress.  The  system  of 
river-baths,  with  which  every  visitor  to  Paris  is  familiar,  has  now 
been  introduced  on  the  Thames  at  Charing  Cross,  and  will  help 
to  supply  an  important  want.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the 
ordinary  aspect  of  Thames  water  as  it  appears  in  the  river  is  not 
attractive,  but  the  Water  Companies  have  long  been  engaged  in 
educating  the  public  to  drink  it  in  its  dirty  state,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  filtered  clean  enough  for  bathing. 
What  is,  however,  above  all  important  is  that  swimming  should 
be  established  as  a  regular  and  unfailing  part  of  school  education 
both  for  boys  and  girls.  If  the  fashion  were  once  set,  it  would 
soon  be  generally  followed,  and  a  school  which  undertook  this 
duty  would  have  a  great  superiority  in  the  eyes  of  parents  over 
those  which  ignored  it.  The  necessary  arrangements  might 
be  made  without  much  difficulty,  since  the  art  may  be 
learned  in  a  small  piece  of  water  almost  as  well  as  in  a  large 
one.  In  Mr.  Blackmore’s  well-known  novel,  Lorna  Doone,  there  is 
a  graphic  account  of  the  way  in  which  Devonshire  lads  used  to 
be  taught  swimming  at  a  former  day,  which  is  worth  quoting : — 

Now  the  large  boys  take  the  small  boys,  crying  sadly  for  mercy,  and 
thinking,  mayhap,  of  their  mothers  ;  with  hands  laid  well  at  the  back  of 
their  necks,  they  bring  them  up  to  the  crest  of  the  bank  upon  the  eastern 
side,  and  make  them  strip  their  clothes  oft".  Then  the  little  boys,  falling  on 
their  naked  knees,  blubber  upwards  piteously  ;  but  the  large  boys  know 
what  is  good  for  them,  and  will  not  be  entreated.  So  they  cast  them  down, 
one  after  other,  into  the  splash  of  the  water,  and  watch  them  go  to  the 
bottom  first,  and  then  come  up  and  fight  for  it,  wit1'  a  blowing  and  a 
bubbling.  It  is  a  very  fair  sight  to  watch,  when  you  know  there  is  little 
danger,  because,  although  the  pool  is  deep,  the  current  is  sure  to  wash  a 
boy  up  on  the  stones,  where  the  end  of  the  depth  is. 

The  moral  of  the  passage  is  contained  in  the  remark  that  all  the 
boys  learned  to  swim,  “  for  the  greatest  point  in  learning  that  is  to 
find  that  you  must  do  it”;  and  even  boys  who  hated  it  most 
came  to  swim  in  some  fashion  when  they  had  been  flung 
for  a  year  or  two  into  Taunton  pool.  We  do  not  exactly 
recommend  this  process  in  its  rude  and  simple  form  for 
adoption  at  the  present  time ;  but  it  would  be  better  for  all  if 
Englishmen  were  in  early  youth  made  to  feel  themselves  quite 
at  ease  in  the  water,  and  not  afraid  of  a  good  plunge.  It  is  when 
young  that  swimming,  like  riding,  is  most  readily  and  thoroughly 
learned.  In  each  case  confidence  and  self-possession  are  more 
than  half  the  battle,  and  these  are  not  so  easily  acquired  in  after 
life,  when  the  mind  has  settled  into  a  habit  of  timidity  and  dis¬ 
trust.  It  is  possible  that  at  present  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  properly  qualified  teachers  of  the  exercise,  but  it  is  really  so 
simple  in  itself  that  there  would  be  little  difficulty  in  supplying  this 
deficiency.  It  might  be  less  easy  of  course  in  some  places  to  provide 
baths  to  practise  in;  but  if  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
education  were  once  generally  appreciated,  the  means  of  carrying  it 
on  would  soon  be  forthcoming.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  many 
persons  should  be  able  to  emulate  Captain  Webb’s  daring  feat ; 
nor  would  there,  indeed,  be  much  advantage  in  their  doing  so. 
There  are  quicker  and  more  convenient  ways  of  crossing  the 
Channel ;  but  this  bold  swimmer  has  done  a  service  in  showing  that 
to  a  man  of  resolution  the  waves  are  not  so  terrible  and  over¬ 
mastering  as  might  have  been  supposed.  Any  one  who  found 
himself  suddenly  overboard  in  the  middle  of  the  Channel,  and 
away  from  help,  would  no  doubt  have  small  chance  of  reaching 
the  shore ;  but  the  power  of  being  able  to  keep  afloat  and  moving 
for  an  horn-  or  so,  or  even  for  a  shorter  time,  would  in  many  cases 
be  sufficient  to  save  a  life.  We  can  only  hope  that  this  event 
will  bring  swimming  more  into  fashion.  It  appears  that  Captain 
Webb  has  already  done  good  service  in  saving  life,  and  in  any 
case  an  example  of  courage  and  intrepidity  is  never  thro  wn„away. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  INNER  LIFE  OF  SYRIA.* 

r  jWIESE  two  volumes  are  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  Life 
JL  in  the  East  is  not  by  any  means  exhausted.  Several  things 
might  have  been  omitted  or  condensed.  But  a  good  deal  more 
could  only  have  been  picked  up,  annotated,  and  explained  by  the 
wife  of  Hadji  Abdullah,  to  give  him  the  title  by  which  Captain 
Burton  is  familiarly  known  in  Syria.  A  lady  enjoys  facilities  fox- 
penetrating  Oriental  households  which  are  denied  to  men;  and 
when  these  advantages  are  united  to  a  spirit  of  adventure,  a  quick 

*  The  Inner  Life  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  the  Holy  Land.  By  Isabel 
Burton.  2  vols.  London :  Henry  S.  King  &  Co.  1875. 
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perception  of  native  ways,  a  genuine  sympathy  with  the  poor  and 
friendless,  an  eye  for  scenery,  and  considerable  powers  of  descrip¬ 
tion,  they  result  in  a  book  which  takes  us  pleasantly  over  old 
ground,  and  discloses  some  scenes  hitherto  familiar  only  to  such 
travellers  as  M.  Yambery,  Mr.  Palgrave,  or  Captain  Burton  him¬ 
self.  For  details  or  disputed  points,  the  author  could  always 
refer  to  her  husband,  and  the  position  and  duties  of  a  Consul  con¬ 
ferred  a  prestige  which  even  the  robbers  of  the  desert  were  bound 
to  respect,  and  which  native  officials  could  only  indirectly  subvert. 
Her  Majesty's  representative  could  take  long  rides  which  brought 
him  near  to  Bagdad  in  one  direction  and  to  Aleppo  in  another. 
He  had  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  Druses  of  the  hills ; 
his  camp  in  the  desert  was  the  resort  of  stragglers  who  wanted  the 
protection  of  the  English  dag  to  accomplish  the  not  easy  feat  of 
getting  in  safety  from  one  settlement  to  another.  He  visited 
Tadmor  in  the  wilderness  with  as  little  danger  as  ordinary  travellers 
encounter  in  performing  the  much  shorter  trip  to  Baalbak ;  and 
when  a  Turkish  subordinate  displayed  more  than  ordinary  im¬ 
pudence,  he  could  cause  the  offender  to  be  ducked  in  what  would 
be  a  horse-pond  in  England,  but  in  the  East  was  a  pool  ad  limum 
tepef actum.  Then  the  rides  across  the  wilderness,  performed 
under  cutting  blasts,  or  hot  winds,  and  blinding  glare,  were  full  of 
incident.  The  residence  at  Damascus  was  exchanged  during  the 
heats  of  summer,  on  the  principle  sanctioned  by  all  Indian  admi¬ 
nistrators  who  can  manage  it,  for  a  sojourn  at  Jebel  Bludan, 
twenty-seven  miles  from  head-quarters,  and  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Here  the  climate  was  almost  perfect ; 
the  views  were  splendid,  and  the  solitude  complete ;  while,  with 
the  exception  of  the  loss  of  the  services  of  a  cook,  who  was  so  fat 
that  he  had  to  be  hoisted  on  to  his  horse  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day  and  let  down  only  at  the  close  of  it,  there  was  no  drawback 
to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  shooting  small  and  large  game,  practising 
with  rifle  and  pistol,  receiving  Sheikhs,  and  writing  out  petitions 
in  the  Oriental  style  for  injured  persons  or  claimants. 

In  noticing  a  work  which  has  decided  pretensions  to  originality 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  mainly  to  points  which  have  either 
escaped  the  penetration  or  defied  the  scrutiny  of  other  travellers. 
But  we  must  record  our  regret  that  Mrs.  Burton  has  thought  fit 
to  fill  no  less  than  fifty  pages  of  her  second  volume  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  one  of  her  wonderful  dreams,  which,  so  she  tells  us,  habitu¬ 
ally  reveal  to  her  all  contingencies,  and  make  her  acquainted  with 
strange  places,  people,  and  books.  While  rapt  in  this  state  of 
mesmeric  sleep  she  was  enabled  to  take  a  survey  of  the  whole  of 
creation,  heaven,  earth,  and  mankind,  besides  having  time  enough, 
with  other  comparatively  trifling  matters,  to  sever  the  connexion 
between  Church  and  State,  to  send  Prince  Leopold  to  Canada  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge  to  Australia,  to  select  her  own  Prime 
Minister,  to  find  means  to  make  Ireland  happy  and  contented,  and 
to  settle  the  Tichborne  case  in  half-an-hour.  We  infer  from  the 
spirit  of  her  dream,  as  well  as  from  the  general  tenor  of  her  expe¬ 
riences  and  remarks,  that  her  estimate  of  this  latter  incident  is  not 
that  of  Mr.  Whalley,  but  of  men  of  average  good  sense.  If  it 
were  possible  to  conceive  a  secoud  extinction  of  all  literature  and 
civilization,  and  the  survival  of  a  few  standard  or  stray  books, 
including  these  volumes,  after  another  period  of  the  dark  ages,  we 
are  quite  certain  that  plenty  of  critics  would  be  found  to  prove  incon¬ 
testably  that  Chapter  XVII.  was  by  a  different  hand.  It  is  a  work  of 
serious  exertion  to  recognize  the  practical  English  lady  who  manages 
Sheikhs  and  Dragomans,  and  adapts  herself  so  gracefully  to  all  the 
hardships  and  drawbacks  of  life  in  the  East,  in  the  dreamer  who 
patronizes  the  Queen  for  ten  pages  and  troubles  Her  Majesty  with 
a  diffuse  statement  of  reasons  why  her  husband  should  be  rewarded 
by  a  K.C.B.-ship.  Neither,  again,  can  we  contemplate  with  unmixed 
satisfaction  the  introduction  of  Catholic  legends  wholesale  into  the 
account  of  Jerusalem.  Many  tolerant  people  have  found  fault 
with  the  persiflage  of  Eotlirn  at  sacred  places,  and  entirely  repudiate 
the  tone  in  which  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  wrote  of  names  and  shrines 
that  have  attractions  for  pilgrims  of  more  than  one  creed  ;  but 
the  same  class  of  readers  will,  we  feel  sure,  conclude  that  the 
cause  of  true  religion  gains  nothing  by  a  connexion  with  legendary 
stories  about  the  greatest  event  in  history,  and  minute  and  positive 
identifications  of  spots  celebrated  in  the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  loose  traditions  are  intro¬ 
duced  with  an  apology,  and  dismissed  with  a  doubt.  But  as  aids 
to  real  devotion  we  can  allow  them  very  little  weight,  while,  in 
the  hands  of  readers  or  tourists  predisposed  to  scepticism,  they 
are  weapons  of  controversy  which  impress  us  with  the  danger  of 
ladies  or  unskilled  amateurs  playing  with  edged  tools.  No  one, 
however,  will  be  disposed  to  question  the  perfect  sincerity,  the 
good  faith,  and  the  devotional  spirit  of  the  narrator ;  and  it  is 
creditable  to  her  that  her  keen  enjoyment  of  life  in  tents,  and  her 
undisguised  contempt  for  yigmanity,  never  carry  her  off  to  the 
other  extreme.  Possibly  the  annoyances  and  vexations  to  which 
a  Consul  is  subject  may  have  had  the  effect  of  opening  her  eyes  to 
the  degradation  of  the  Syrian  character,  and  to  the  iniquities  of 
Dragomans,  Zabtiyehs  or  policemen,  Khicajahs,  and  even  Walis.  No 
tourist  who  had  been  fleeced  in  the  bazaars,  or  waylaid  and 
plundered  in  the  wilderness,  could  write  more  severe  censures  than 
have  been  penned  by  one  who  had  a  jest  for  the  miserly  old  shop¬ 
keeper,  and  a  sisterly  greeting  for  the  recluses  of  the  harem.  Lord 
Macaulay  has  said  that,  if  Voltaire  had  carried  out  his  intention  of 
writing  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  Bengal,  he  would  very  likely 
have  stolen  some  sublime  theo-philauthropy  from  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  have  put  it  into  the  mouths  of  virtuous  and  philoso¬ 
phical  Brahmins.  Mrs.  Burton  is  too  good  a  Catholic  and  too 
acute  an  observer  to  make  similar  blunders.  Her  old  men,  with 


flowing  abbas  or  loose  robes,  turbans  of  silk  gracefully  wound 
round  their  heads,  long  beards,  and  grave  aspects,  are  by  no  means 
incarnations  of  primitive  wisdom  or  moral  excellence.  The 
Bedawi  is  shown  not  to  be  an  unsophisticated  child  of  nature, 
but  very  often  a  low  villain  who  will  murder  a  solitary  wayfarer 
to  rob  liim  of  his  donkey  and  his  shirt.  The  Arab  boys  are  not  at 
all  like  Victor  Hugo’s  Gavroche,  but  practise  cruelties  for  which  they 
ought  to  be  soundly  whipped.  The  dealer  in  curiosities  and  an¬ 
tiquities  is  a  miserly  cheat,  who  for  a  long  string  of  fancy  articles 
asks  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent,  above  their  value.  The 
Ilarims  are  ladies  of  elegant  manners,  pleasant  speech,  and  some 
few  accomplishments,  which,  put  in  the  most  favourable  light, 
are  noton  a  par  with  the  defective  education  of  neglected  girls  of  our 
own  period.  The  Dragoman,  however  useful  in  difficulties,  cannot 
avoid  the  temptation  of  betraying  his  friends  in  order  that  his 
inherited  art  of  treachery  may  not  be  lost  by  want  of  practice. 
And  the  Sais,  or  groom,  like  the  Indian  servant  of  the  same  name, 
is  a  lazy  rascal,  who  pockets  the  barley  intended  for  his  animals, 
neglects  to  give  them  their  pailful  of  water  on  a  hot  ride,  drives 
long  nails  into  the  soft  parts  of  the  hoof,  and  puts  the  saddle 
on  raw  backs  dotted  with  holes  hig  enough  to  contain  the  human 
fist. 

Readers,  may  be  left  to  compare  for  themselves  Mrs.  Burton’s 
account  of  well-known  sites  and  places  with  the  narratives  of  the 
many  other  writers  who  have  treated  of  the  Holy  Land  under  the 
various  phases  of  secular  history,  topography,  sacred  annals,  and 
scientific  research.  We  gladly  accept  her  guidance  elsewhere,  and 
avail  ourselves  of  her  introduction  to  any  “  Inner  Life  ”  except 
that  of  her  own  dreams  and  visions,  and  of  her  suggestions  for 
comfort  in  travel.  W e  are  glad  to  see  that  she  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  as  a  head-dress  and  protection  against  the  sun  the 
kuffiyah,  “  a  large,  coloured,  and  tasselled  handkerchief  of  pure 
silk,  or  more  generally  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton,  also  gold 
powdered.”  It  wards  off  the  wind  and  the  rain,  keeps  the  sun 
from  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  serves  at  once  for  “  umbrella,  hat, 
puggri,  veil,  and  spectacles.”  It  has  always  been  a  marvel  to  us 
why  any  Englishman,  Frenchman,  or  Italian  should  persist  in 
wearing  the  odious  fez  cap,  which  keeps  the  brain  hot,  allows  the 
sun’s  rays  to  smite  full  on  the  temples,  and  serves  no  one  single 
purpose  intended  by  a  head-dress  in  tropical  regions.  The  com¬ 
monest  coolie  in  the  bazaars  of  Bombay  or  Calcutta  can  make  a 
better  defence  against  heat  than  Europeans,  who  imagine  that 
with  the  fez  cap  they  at  once  put  on  the  weeds  of  the  Arab, 
or,  as  the  Muslim  “  think  to  pass  disguised.”  Those  women 
who  would  really  be  taken  for  Orientals  had  better  pur¬ 
chase  the  tzar i  which  covers  the  person,  or  the  Mandil , 
a  white  handkerchief  embroidered  with  flowers  and  figures, 
or  wrap  themselves  in  a  plain  white  sheet  with  a  thicker  veil,  or 
don  an  embroidered  jacket  of  white  open  sleeves,  or  have  recourse 
to  the  costume  with  which  Mrs.  Burton  in  long  and  wearisome 
rides  deluded  a  Greek  priest  into  the  belief  that  she  was  Captain 
Burton’s  son.  At  any  rate,  all  travellers  will  do  well  to  avoid 
the  demeanour  and  language  of  some  of  the  well-known  class  of 
tourists  who  descend  like  locusts  to  swallow  up  the  provisions  of 
the  hotel  and  to  raise  the  tariff  for  horses  and  camels,  and  who 
are  already  known  to  the  Arab  servants  by  a  peculiar  title.  “  These 
are  not  ordinary  travellers,”  the  natives  say,  when  Mr.  Cook  and 
his  party  suddenly  invade  the  town ;  “  they  are  Kookies  ” 
(kukiyyah).  Yet  Mrs.  Burton  has  a  word  of  praise  for  a  scheme 
which  enables  hundreds  of  men  to  see  the  East  for  a  stipulated 
sum,  in  a  reasonably  short  space  of  time,  without  risk  of  robbery 
or  detention.  A  solitary  Indian  civilian  was  plundered,  we  are 
told,  in  the  desert.  But  a  Sheikh  who  ventured  to  attack 
“  Cook’s  tourists  ”  would  either  get  the  worst  of  it,  or  would  lead 
an  unquiet  life  for  the  next  six  months  at  the  hands  of  exasperated 
Consuls. 

Advice  to  missionaries  from  such  a  sincere  and  devout 
worshipper  comes  with  peculiar  grace  and  ought  to  be  welcome. 
Preachers  of  Christianity  should  recollect  that,  with  good  Mahom- 
medans,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  already  ranks  high  as  a  prophet ;  and 
they  should  learn  the  exact  significance  of  a  combination  of 
Arabic  letters  which,  pronounced  in  one  way,  may  mean  “  dog,” 
and  in  another  “  the  heart,”  or  else  the  result  may  remind  us  of 
the  very  old  story  of  the  Greek  actor,  who  said  “  weasel  ”  when  he 
meant  a  “  calm  after  storm.”  We  do  not  put  much  faith  in 
the  statistics  of  the  population  of  the  various  creeds  in  Syria. 
Indeed,  the  author  herself  confesses  that  she  cannot  be  “answer- 
able  for  exactness.”  “  It  is  so  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  truth  in 
Syria.”  But  the  main  sects,  with  their  subdivisions,  are  graphically 
passed  in  review.  Mahommedans  in  two  great  divisions,  Muta- 
walis  and  Babis  from  Persia,  Shazli  Darvishes,  Jews  and  Druses, 
Catholics,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Maronites,  and  others,  some  divided 
outwardly  by  broad  barriers,  others  by  thin  lines,  but  nearly  all 
animated  by  irreconcilable  antipathies,  would  make  the  task  of 
government  no  easy  one  even  lor  administrators  ot'  lofty  intention 
and  tested  skill.  It  is  instructive  to  find,  pretty  much  as  we  found 
originally  in  India  with  the  Persian  and  Hindi,  that  there  is 
an  official  language,  which  in  Syria  is  in  Turkish,  and  a 
national  language,  Arabic.  But  Persians,  Hindustanis,  and 
Greeks  are  met  with  ;  and  Afghans,  whose  vernacular,  Mrs. 
Burton  may  be  reminded,  is  usually  known  as  Pushtoo,  and  not 
Afghanani.  The  taxation  contributed  by  this  motley  collection 
of  races  reminds  us  very  much  of  the  Egyptian  system  as  recently 
described  by  Lady  Duff  Gordon.  Some  journalists  occasionally 
talk  and  write  as  ’f  the  Oriental  mind  concealed  somewhere  in  its 
inmost  recesses,  if  you  could  only  get  at  them,  a  capacity  for 
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levying'  public  revenue  in  a  fashion  which  would  shame  our 
insular  economy  and  clumsy  devices.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  exhume  the  facts  which  would  justify  these  expectations. 
Capacity  to  fill  the  exchequer  and  to  make  the  Fellah  or  the 
Ryot  contented  and  prosperous  has  certainly  not  been  displayed  in 
the  native  States  of  India,  or  in  Persia,  according  to  recent  tra¬ 
vellers,  or  in  Egypt,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
Syria,  with  its  duty  on  tobacco,  on  goats  and  kids,  and  on  fifty- 
three  other  articles,  according  to  Mrs.  Burton,  is  no  exception. 
The  whole  mystery  of  Oriental  finance  seems  to  be  contained  in  the 
maxim  of  levying  as  much  as  possible,  on  numerous  articles  of  con¬ 
sumption,  by  the  worst  of  instruments,  from  the  poorest  and  most 
defenceless  people  in  the  world.  But  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that 
in  such  a  country  and  with  races  so  governed  there  is  always  some 
element  to  attract  and  interest  persons  who  can  live  on  skinny 
chickens,  ill-fed  goats,  and  coarse  mutton ;  who  resolutely  bid 
farewell  to  English  comforts,  and  who  can  brave  fever  and  dysen¬ 
tery  when  out  on  long  marches.  The  account  of  the  dishes  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  seclusion  of  the  harem,  however,  reads  as  if  it  might 
provoke  an  appetite.  A  kid  roasted  whole  and  stuffed  with 
pistachio  nuts,  like  the  lamb  in  the  Barmecide's  feast,  meat  chopped 
up  with  bruised  wheat,  vegetable  marrow  or  cucumbers  hollowed 
out  and  stuffed  with  force-meat,  the  kabab  grilled  on  long  sticks — 
all  these,  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  bowls  of  sour  cream, 
might  reanimate  a  jaded  palate,  especially  if  they  could  be  relied 
on,  after  more  than  twelve  hours  on  horseback.  And  to  those  who 
can  converse  with  ordinary  fluency  there  would  always  be  some¬ 
thing  novel  in  the  tent-life.  Now  it  is  a  Sheikh  who  kisses  the 
lady’s  bands  as  a  mark  of  respect ;  or  a  storyteller  who  amuses 
a  crowd  of  listeners  by  the  exploits  of  Antar,  or  the  loves 
of  Leila  and  Majnim;  or  a  girl  who  performs  the  swrord  dance, 
which  is  really  a  fight  with  imaginary  enemies ;  or  a  Christian 
claiming  damage  from  a  Mohammedan  because  his  cows  have  done 
damage  to  an  orchard. 

We  have  no  space  for  the  controversy  regarding  Captain  Burton’s 
removal,  especially  as  there  must  probably  be  another  side  to  the 
genuine  but  partial  testimonials  to  the  Consul's  merits,  given  by 
persons  and  associations  of  all  creeds  and  colours.  But,  granting  that 
the  Foreign  Office  had  some  grounds  for  its  action,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  Captain  Burton’s  removal  was  managed  in  the  most  offensive 
and  insulting  way,  and  with  that  happy  knack  of  discrediting  its 
subordinates  and  alienating  its  supporters  in  which  the  late  Govern¬ 
ment  pre-eminently  excelled.  Lord  Palmerston  would  never  have 
so  displaced  an  able  official,  even  if  in  the  wrong,  in  order  to  please 
a  Sultan,  a  Czar,  or  an  Emperor.  That  Mrs.  Burton’s  volumes 
ought  henceforth  to  form  part  of  an  Eastern  tourist’s  equipment,  we 
need  hardly  say.  With  all  her  vigour,  determination,  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  character,  she  has  no  lack  of  womanly  sympathy.  She 
can  use  a  gun,  bind  up  a  woimd,  nurse  a  dog,  manage  a  household, 
and  rebuke  an  offender,  without  insulting  him  by  pulling  his  beard 
as  a  French  Consul  is  shown  to  have  done.  There  are  many 
passages  in  the  two  volumes  which  would  do  credit  to  a  practised 
writer  of  the  male  sex,  and,  putting  aside  some  hallucinations, 
there  is  no  one  sentence  which  an  English  matron  would  desire  to 
be  unwritten  or  an  English  maiden  would  wish  unread. 


FRESIIFIELD'S  ITALIAN  ALPS.* 

IT  may  be  selfish,  it  may  be  exclusive,  it  may  be  anything  naughty 
you  choose  to  call  it,  but  we  cannot  help  owning  to  a  wish 
that  those  who  have  discovered  delightfully  beautiful  spots  within 
easy  reach  of  London  or  Berlin  would  not  straightway  go  and  tell 
all  the  world  about  them.  Let  some  regions,  not  too  far  away 
for  a  busy  man’s  holiday,  remain  unpolluted  by  the  rush  of  feet. 
Population  and  wealth  increase  so  fast,  and  communication  be¬ 
comes  so  much  cheaper  and  swifter,  that  every  part  of  the  Alps  is 
now  laid  open  to  the  tourist,  and  the  number  of  secluded  places 
where  the  life  of  the  people  is  still  primitive,  and  one  can  enjoy 
scenery  all  to  one’s  self,  diminishes  visibly  every  year.  If  the 
ordinary  tourist  or  climber  enjoyed  intensely  the  new  valleys  which 
his  invading  army  overspreads,  one  would  have  no  right  to  com¬ 
plain.  But  he  does  not.  Sometimes  it  is  mere  fashion  or  restless¬ 
ness  that  sends  him  to  the  Alps,  and  when  he  gets  into  the  remoter 
corners  he  complains  of  the  want  of  his  familiar  comforts,  for 
which  he  really  cares  far  more  than  for  the  glories  of  nature.  In 
course  of  time  big  inns  follow  him  and  provide  bitter  beer,  beef¬ 
steaks,  and  mattresses ;  but  then  half  the  charm  of  the  valley  is 
gone.  We  have  therefore  never  been  quite  able  to  forgive  Messrs. 
Gilbert  and  Churchill  for  sending  so  many  of  our  countrymen  to 
the  Venetian  Alps ;  and  now  one  could  wish  that  Mr.  Douglas 
Freshfield,  who  has  already  won  his  laurels  both  as  a  traveller  and 
a  writer  by  his  spirited  book  on  the  Caucasus,  had  kept  his  pen  for 
the  description  of  some  such  remote  and  difficult  region,  rather 
than  of  those  North  Italian  mountains  to  which  this  book  is  de¬ 
voted. 

Having  thus  relieved  our  spleen,  we  will  admit  that,  if  the  bad 
deed  had  to  be  done,  Mr.  Freshfield  has  done  it  in  a  pleasant  and 
creditable  way.  lie  writes  with  an  unaffected  enjoyment  of  the 
scenes  he  describes,  which  communicates  itself  to  his  readers. 
His  descriptions  themselves  are  often  vigorous  and  poetical,  and 
if  some  traces  linger  of  that  effort  to  be  jocular  which  is  the 
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abiding  bane  of  nearly  all  Alpine  writers,  they  have  with  him 
become  so  few  and  so  comparatively  harmless  that  in  another 
volume  we  may  expect  to  see  them  altogether  extirpated.  In  a 
literary  point  of  view,  his  book  perhaps  suffers  from  the  number  of 
the  expeditions  described  and  the  consequent  brevity  with  which 
each  is  treated.  It  is  almost  as  true  of  nature  as  of  man,  that  it 
is  the  details  which  most  interest  us,  since  by  them  we  best  grasp 
the  reality.  This  is  especially  true  of  scenery  and  of  expeditions 
which  indeed  must  have  a  certain  sameness  about  them.  To  in¬ 
dividualize  each  particular  valley,  to  give  a  distinctive  title  to 
remembrance  to  each  ascent  of  some  dominating  peak  or  long- 
hidden  pass,  it  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  them  with  considerable 
minuteness,  bringing  out  many  features  of  the  landscape,  many 
incidents  of  the  walk,  which  may  not  be  much  in  themselves,  but 
in  skilful  hands  go  to  complete  the  reality  of  the  picture.  Having 
so  large  a  field  to  cover,  Mr.  Freshfield  has  seldom  ventured  to 
do  this ;  he  has  thought  rather  more  of  his  mission  to  open  these 
unfrequented  regions  to  his  countrymen,  and  has  therefore  chosen 
to  include  many  valleys  scattered  far  along  the  chain  in  the  record 
of  his  explorations.  But  that  record,  however  brief,  is  so  un¬ 
affected  in  style,  and  often  so  happy  in  its  touches,  that  even  those 
who  have  no  thought  of  scaling  the  peaks  to  which  the  author 
calls  them  may  read  it  with  interest,  and  perceive  that  then- 
sympathetic  guide  is  something  much  better  than  an  average  Alpine 
Clubbist. 

The  valleys  which  Mr.  Freshfield  describes  are  all  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  Alps,  ranging  from  Val  Maggia  above 
Locarno  eastward  as  far  as  the  magnificent  group  of  mountains 
between  Predazzo  and  Belluno.  As  he  truly  remarks,  it  is  on  the 
Italian  side  that  the  most  perfect  beauty  of  the  Alps  is  to  be 
found ;  and,  we  will  add,  a  full  share  of  their  grandeur.  For  not 
only  is  the  vegetation  much  richer  and  more  varied  than  in  the 
central  valleys  or  on  the  northern  slopes,  but  as  the  declivities  are 
more  rapid,  snows  and  glaciers  present  a  more  striking  contrast  to 
the  luxuriance  of  the  deep,  hot  valleys,  and  the  outlines  of  the 
mountain  masses  are  usually  bolder  and  more  imposing.  Of 
course  this  is  not  universally  the  case  ;  but  the  contrast  between 
Courmayeur  and  the  Allee  Blanche  on  the  one  side  of  Mont 
Blanc — to  take  the  most  familiar  example — and  the  valley  of 
Chamouni  on  the  other,  represents  not  unfairly  the  general  re¬ 
spective  characters  of  the  northern  and  southern  aspects  of  the 
chain.  Considering,  however,  the  terrible  heat  of  North  Italy, 
the  want  of  inns  high  up  in  the  valleys,  the  dirt  and  discomfort  of 
nearly  all  resting-places,  except  those  few  sumptuous  establishments 
which  fringe  the  great  lakes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  so  many  of  these 
vales  should  still  preserve  their  primitive  seclusion. 

We  cannot  give  any  analysis  of  a  book  which  is  itself  a  kind  of 
summary  ;  but  some  passages,  taken  almost  haphazard,  will  show 
the  author’s  manner  of  handling  his  subject.  Here  is  his  de¬ 
scription  of  the  view  from  the  summit  of  the  Grigna,  above  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Lake  of  Oomo,  which  is  now  beginning  to 
be  recognized  as  one  of  the  great  panoramic  points  of  the  Italian 
Alps : — 

A  moment  before  reaching  the  crest  a  rock  was  before  your  eyes.  Now 
there  is  nothing  but  the  straight-drawn  line  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines.  The 
vast  plain  of  Lombardy  has  for  the  first  time  all  day  burst  into  sight. 
Surely  there  are  few  sights  which  appeal  at  once  to  the  senses  and  imagina¬ 
tion  with  so  much  power.  Possibly  the  Indian  plains  from  some  Himalayan 
spur  may  have  richer  colours  ;  certainly  the  northern  steppe  from  Elbruz 
has  greater  boundlessness.  But  they  are  not  so  much  mixed  up  with  asso¬ 
ciations.  This  is  Italy;  there  are  Milan,  Monza,  Bergamo,  a  hundred 
battle-fields  from  the  Trebia  to  Magenta.  .  .  .  From  mountains  of 
middle  height  the  general  aspect  of  the  range  is  ordinarily  one  of  w-ild  dis¬ 
order.  It  is  but  rarely  any  distinct  group  is  completely  seen  ;  only  wherever 
the  nearer  ridges  subside,  one  or  two  peaks  come  into  view  disconnectedly, 
and  as  it  were  by  chance.  From  more  commanding  summits  the  contrary 
effect  is  produced ;  intervening  and  minor  masses  sink  into  their  proper 
place ;  they  no  longer  produce  the  impression  of  a  hopeless  labyrinth,  but 
combine  with  the  greater  peaks  to  form  well-defined  groups.  In  most 
Alpine  districts  the  Grigna  (7,909  feet)  would  rank  among  minor  heights  ; 
on  the  shores  of  the  Lago  di  Como  and  at  the  edge  of  the  Lombard  plain  it 
is  a  giant.  Its  extra  2,000  feet  enable  it  to  look  not  only  over  neighbour¬ 
ing  bills,  but  into  the  hollows  which  separate  them — hollows  filled  with  an 
air  like  a  melted  jewel  in  its  mingled  depth  and  transparency  of  colour. 
The  snowy  Alps  raised  now, not  merely  head,  but  head  and  shoulders  above  the 
crowd,  range  themselves  before  the  eyes  in  well-ordered  companies.  .  .  . 

Perfect  peace  and  radiance  filled  the  heaven.  The  morning  breeze  had  died 
away,  no  cloud  had  lifted  itself  from  the  valleys  ;  all  was  calm  and  sunny, 
from  the  lake  at  our  feet  to  the  pale  shadowy  cone  scarcely  defined  in  the 
glowing  horizon  which  was  Monte  Yiso.  For  hours  we  lay  wrapt  in  the 
divine  air,  now  watching  Monte  Rosa,  as  it  changed  from  a  golden  light  to 
a  shadow,  now  gazing  over  the  plain  as  the  slant  sunbeams  falling  on  white 
walls  and  towers  gave  detail  and  reality  to  the  dreamlike  vision  of  noon. 

An  interesting  account  is  given  of  wanderings  round  and  to  the 
top  of  tlie  Adamello,  that  remarkable  peak  which  one  sees  more 
frequently  and  knows  less  about  than  perhaps  any  other  in  the  Alps. 
It  is  the  distant  mass,  conspicuous  by  its  glittering  snows,  that 
from  the  lagoons  of  Venice  so  often  catches  the  eye.  It  closes  the 
western  horizon  from  the  mountains  of  Cadore  or  Primiero.  It  is 
the  last  ice-peak  which  one  can  discern  to  the  east  from  Monte 
Rosa,  and  all  the  giants  that  lie  round  Zermatt.  And,  in  favour¬ 
able  weather,  it  shows  from  Monte  Viso  like  a  faint  white  cloud 
hanging  above  the  furthest  point  of  the  haze-spread  Lombard 
plain.  It  is  the  more  strange  that  it  should  have  remained  so  little 
visited,  because  the  ascent  presents  no  difficulties ;  and  active 
walkers,  with  a  herdsman  to  carry  their  knapsack  and  provisions, 
may  make  their  way  from  Val  Oamonica,  as  a  party  of  young  Eng¬ 
lishmen  did  in  1 870,  unguided  to  the  top,  and  down  over  the  wide 
snowfields  into  the  Brenta  and  Molveno  country.  Mr.  Freshfield 
lingers  long  over  this  region  ;  and  then,  winging  his  flight  across 
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the  Adige,  ends  by  describing  some  rambles  among  the  Alps  of 
Primiero  and  Oadore.  The  most  exciting  of  these  is  his  account 
of  the  ascent  of  the  Pelrno,  “  a  tower-like  mass  ”  girt  round  by 
apparently  inaccessible  crags,  and  surmounted  by  a  path  which  is 
described  as  “  a  horizontal  ledge  or  groove,  narrowing  at  places  so 
as  to  afford  only  sufficient  standing  ground.  The  cliffs  around  us 
bent  into  deep  recesses,  and  each  time  a  projecting  angle  was 
reached,  the  side  of  the  bay  seen  opposite  appeared  wholly  smooth 
and  impassable.”  We  cannot,  however,  either  abridge  or  extract 
the  whole  account  of  this  singular  ascent.  It  seems  to  have  been 
made  four  times  only — first  by  Mr.  Ball  a  good  many  years  ago  ; 
then  some  years  later  by  Messrs.  Bryce  and  Ilbert ;  then  in  1870  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Packe,  following  a  different,  and  it  would  seem 
somewhat  easier,  route ;  and,  finally,  by  Mr.  Freshfield  and  his 
companion. 

Another  ascent  of  great  interest,  though  apparently  less  difficult, 
is  that  of  the  Cima  d.i  Vezzana,  the  second  (and  barely  second)  in 
height  of  the  ITiiniero  peaks.  The  ascent  was  made  without 
guides,  an  Italian  turning  back  on  a  perfectly  easy  glacier,  with 
the  remark  that  “life  is  worth  more  than  gulden ” ;  and  in  de¬ 
scribing  the  view  from  the  summit  an  observation  is  thrown  out 
which  must  be  true  of  pretty  nearly  all  the  mountain  prospects  of 
this  strange  country : — 

In  this  region  the  common  rule  is  reversed.  While  the  troughs  of  the 
streams  are  narrow  and  rugged,  their  summits  are  wooded  downs  covered 
with  villages.  Seen  from  any  moderate  eminence,  such  as  the  Carena  Pass, 
the  hill-tops  compose  instead  of  confining  the  landscape,  they  spread  out 
their  broad  backs  to  the  landscape  in  place  of  cutting  it  off.  Instead  of 
striking  against  one  opposite  range  the  eye  sweeps  across  twenty  surging 
ridges,  and  wanders  in  and  out  of  a  hundred  hollows,  distinct  or  veiled 
according  as  the  sunlight  falls  on  them,  until  it  meets  on  the  horizon  the 
snows  of  the  distant  range  extending  from  the  Adamello  to  the  Weisskugel. 

Some  there  are  who  maintain  that  the  summit  views  in  this  part  of 
the  Alps  suffer  from  this  openness,  that  there  ought  to  be  more  snow 
in  the  foreground,  and  that  while  the  hare  rock  of  the  peaks  is  too 
savage,  the  green  of  the  pastures  when  seen  from  this  height  loses 
some  of  its  vividness.  Mr.  Freshfield,  we  are  pleased  to  lind,  does 
not  lapse  into  this  heresy,  which  commends  itself  only  to  a  mind 
bigotedly  devoted  to  Swiss  models.  And  Switzerland — that  is, 
Switzerland  north  of  the  main  chain — is  not,  take  it  all  in  all, 
.and  excepting  some  few  such  exquisite  spots  as  the  valley  of 
Rosenlain,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  Alps. 

We  must  not  part  from  Mr.  Freshfield  without  calling  attention 
to  the  useful  information  his  appendix  contains  on  routes,  inns, 
and  guides,  and  without  quoting  one  passage  more,  a  sensible  view 
of  the  often  canvassed  question  how  far  the  high  Alps  are  fit 
subjects  for  landscape  art : — 

A  certain  amount  of  truth  underlies  the  current  criticisms  on  Alpine 
scenery.  In  the  “  blue  unclouded  weather  ”  which  sometimes,  to  the  joy  of 
mountaineers  and  sightseers  who  reckon  what  they  see  by  quantity  rather 
than  by  quality,  extends  through  a  Swiss  August,  the  air  is  deficient  in 
tone  and  gradation.  In  the  central  cantons  the  prevailing  colours  are  two 
tints.  The  vivid  hue  of  pasturages  and  broad-leaved  trees  is  belted  by  the 
heavier  shade  of  pine-woods,  and  both  are  capped  by  a  dazzling  snow-crown, 
producing  an  effect  to  a  painter’s  eye  crude  and  unmanageable.  The  Alps 
have,  in  common  with  most  great  natures,  rough  and  rugged  places,  such 
as  are  not  found  in  more  everyday  lives  or  landscapes.  Tlieir  outlines  are 
often  wanting  in  grace,  and  of  a  character  which  does  not  very  readily  fall 
into  a  harmonious  composition.  But  to  allow  all  this  is  only  to  show  that 
here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  need  for  selection  before  imitation.  Familiarity 
with  what  he  represents  is  essential  to  the  painter’s  success.  Men  paint 
best  as  a  rule  the  scenery  of  their  own  homes.  Perugino  gives  us  Umbrian 
hills  and  the  Lake  of  Thrasimene  ;  Cima  and  Titian  Venetian  landscapes 
and  colours  ;  Turner  loves  most  English  seas  and  mists.  It  is  useless, 
except  for  a  rare  genius,  to  go  once  to  Switzerland  and  paint  one  or  two 
pictures  ;  for  in  the  mountains  knowledge  is  especially  needed.  ...  If 
the  painter  wishes  to  paint  the  central  snowy  range  as  portions  of  the  land¬ 
scape  rather  than  to  study  them  for  themselves,  he  should  begin  with  the 
further  side  of  the  Alps.  There,  even  in  the  clear  summer  weather,  when 
the  Swiss  crags  seem  most  hard  and  near,  and  the  pine  trees  crude  and  stiff, 
all  the  hollows  of  the  hills  are  filled  with  waves  of  iridescent  air  as  if  a 
rainbow  had  been  diffused  through  the  sky .  The  distances,  purple  and 
blue,  float  before  the  eye  with  a  soft  outline  like  that  of  the  voung  horns 
of  a  stag.  Even  the  snows  are  never  a  cold  white ;  after  the  red  flush 
of  dawn  has  left  them  they  pass  through  gradations  of  golden  brightness 
until,  when  the  sun  is  gone,  they  sink ‘into  a  soft  spectral  grey.  And  in 
the  foreground  woods  of  chestnuts  and  beeches  spread  their  broad  branches 
over  wayside  chapels  bright  with  colour  and  mossy  hanks,  the  home  of 
delicate  ferns  and  purple-hearted  cyclamens.  To  those  who  know  them 
the  names  of  Val  llendena,  Val  Sesia,  Val  Anzasca,  and  Val  Maggia  call 
•up  visions  of  the  sweetest  beauty. 


MR.  BROOKFIELD.* 


IVTR.  BROOKFIELD’S  name  as  a  preacher  is  well  known 
-L.X  in  London,  and  his  popularity  in  that  respect  justifies  the 
posthumous  publication  of  a  volume  of  his  sermons.  Before 
speaking  of  his  character,  it  may  be  desirable  to  give  a  few 
facts  of  his  life.  Mr.  Brookfield,  the  son  of  a  Sheffield  solicitor 
was  horn  in  1809,  and  was  designed  for  his  father’s  profession  hut 
eventually  went,  in  1829,  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  there 
was  the  chosen  companion  of  men  whose  names  are  now  famous. 
After  taking  his  degree,  he  became,  in  1834,  resident  tutor  for  six 
months  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  now  writes  his  memoir,  or  rather 
brings  together  the  testimonies  of  others  to  his  peculiar  talents. 
He  was  ordained  to  the  curacy  of  Maltby,  near  Bawtry  • 
thence  he  soon  moved  to  Southampton,  and  in  1840  became 
curate  and  afternoon  preacher  at  St.  James's,  Piccadilly.  In 
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1841  he  married  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Elton, 
of  Clevedon  Court,  Somersetshire,  whose  sister  married  Mr. 
Hallam,  the  historian.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  one  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Inspectors  of  Elementary  Church  Schools,  an 
office  he  held  for  seventeen  years,  during  part  of  which  he 
was  morning  preacher  at  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair.  When  weak 
health  compelled  him  to  resign  the  Inspectorship,  he  accepted  the 
living  of  Somerby,  near  Grantham.  Together  with  this  he  held 
the  post  of  Reader  at  the  Rolls  Chapel,  and,  as  we  gather,  lived 
mainly  in  London  till  residence  at  his  living  was  enforced.  He 
died  (July  1874)  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  London  was  his  sphere, 
and  it  is  regretted  that  the  preferment  bestowed  on  him  in  tailing 
health  should  have  interfered  with  this  obvious  fitness.  That  his 
friends  felt  this  at  the  time  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  on  a  vacancy 
occurring  among  the  canonries  of  Westminster  Abbey,  Lord 
Palmerston  told  Lord  Houghton  that  he  was  pressed  by  seventy- 
two  persons,  all  of  some  weight,  to  give  it  to  Brookfield. 

It  will  interest  many  of  our  readers  to  he  told,  on  the  authority 
of  Miss  Thackeray,  that  her  father's  essay,  “  The  Curate's  Walk,” 
was  founded  on  Mr.  Brookfield’s  parish  ministrations :  that  he  was 
the  Frank  Whitestock  who  visited  Sedan  Court,  and  came  to  the 
rescue  when  the  journeyman  shoemaker  of  advanced  opinions  was 
in  direst  distress.  Of  his  special  gift  of  preaching  to  a  cultivated 
congregation  his  colleague  at  the  Rolls  speaks  warmly ;  there  is 
equal  cordiality  in  Lord  Houghton’s  tone.  Lord  Lyttelton,  judging 
rather  as  a  reader  than  a  hearer,  pronounces  the  leading  charac¬ 
teristics  of  this  volume  to  he  vigorous  common-sense  eloquence, 
pathos,  and  force  of  general  application,  adding  that  no  one  ever 
heard  from  him  anything  at  variance  ■with  our  best  and  soundest 
standards.  Some  defects  of  taste  and  judgment,  “  to  which  we 
would  add  some  independent  view’s  ou  points  where  there  is  gene¬ 
rally  a  consensus  of  opinion  among  churchmen,”  he  admits  to  have 
alloyed  these  high  qualities,  but  “  such  must  he  expected  in  writers 
and  orators  of  original  genius.”  And,  saying  this,  we  willingly 
accept  the  estimate  of  so  competent  an  authority,  leaving  the  body 
of  the  volume  before  us,  without  further  entering  into  its  merits, 
to  the  judgment  of  our  readers.  Mr.  Brookfield  was  a  man  of 
practical  ability  and  force  of  character  ;  hut  it  is  on  the  ground  of 
social  qualities  w’hich  have  little  scope  in  sermons  that  he  was 
valued,  and  is  now  commemorated  by  the  hand  of  distinguished 
friends  who  have  striven  to  impart  to  those  to  whom  he  was  person¬ 
ally  unknown  some  idea  of  his  special  powers.  Mr.  Brookfield  was  an 
earnest  as  well  as  popular  preacher,  hut  above  all  things  he  was  a 
man  of  wit  and  humour.  It  is  not  often  that  an  idea  of  social  wit 
is  more  convincingly  brought  before  non-hearers  than  in  the  effort 
made  by  Mr.  Brookfield's  friends  to  convey  their  own  impressions. 
Every  circle  has  its  wit,  present  and  in  remembrance ;  there  is  no 
association  or  society  which  has  not  some  standard  of  good 
company,  some  favourite  mirth-provokiug  companion  to  whose 
sallies  they  have  responded  with  laugh  and  answering  jest,  who 
lives  in  their  memory  unsurpassed.  With  small  people  a  small 
joke  goes  a  long  way.  But  Mr.  Brookfield  was  the  chief  wit  of 
an  undergraduate  circle  of  dawning  genius.  The  reader  cannot 
hut  feel  interest  in  the  man  who  could  reduce  future  historians, 
dramatists,  poets,  divines — above  all,  the  pair  of  friends  who  share 
a  joint  immortality  in  In  Memoricim — to  one  brotherhood  of  help¬ 
less  laughter  ou  the  floor.  Men  of  first-rate  power  can  he  amused 
only  by  kindred  power  in  its  own  line.  Even  without  having  known 
Mr.  Brookfield,  it  is  safe  to  believe  from  the  effect  of  his  sallies  on 
his  hearers — and  such  hearers — that  he  really  was  a  wit  and 
humourist  of  the  highest  distinction,  and  we  feel  an  interest  in  him 
accordingly. 

How  hard  it  is  to  perpetuate  humour,  to 'give  any  permanence 
to  the  exuberances  of  a  playful  fancy,  to  catch  and  imprison  a  spoken 
jest !  Written  humour  starts  at  the  disadvantage  of  appealing  more 
entirely  to  the  intellect :  but,  as  in  the  fable  of  the  flower  and  the 
leaf,  it  gains  in  vitality  what  it  loses  in  vivacity  and  bloom.  The 
most  exhilarating  wit  lias  only  its  hour.  Like  wine,  it  makes  glad 
the  heart  of  man  ;  but,  like  dew,  it  exhales.  Laughter  holding  both 
his  sides  rather  hears  than  reads  his  jest,  and  can  give  but  a  lame 
account  of  it  after.  hat  Swift  says  in  satire  is  literally  true  of  a 

vast  deal  of  genuine  wit — wit  that  fulfils  its  purpose  and  has 

adapted  itself,  as  wit  only  can,  in  keen  appreciation  of  the  occasion. 
“  I  have  remarked,”  he  says,  “  that  nothing  is  so  very  tender  as  a 
modern  piece  of  wit,  or  which  is  apt  to  suffer  so  much  in  the 
carriage.  Some  things  are  extremely  witty  to-day,  or  in  this 

place,  or  at  eight  o’clock,  or  over  a  bottle,  or  spoke  by  Mr. 

Y\  hat-d’y -call-’em  on  a  summer  morning,  any  one  of  which  by  the 
smallest  transposure  and  misapplication  is  utterly  annihilate.”  This 
is  very  true,  and  j  et  it  may  he  wit  all  the  same.  Certain  it  is  that  Mr. 
Brookfield’s  friends  are  so  alive  to  the  necessity  of  given  conditions, 
the  conditions  of  the  hour,  so  sensible  that  it  was  not  only  the 
words,  but  a  thousand  accessories  in  him  and  in  themselves,  that 
none  of  them  venture  on  an  example,  and  frankly  own  that  his 
witticisms  grew  too  much  out  of  the  occasion  not  to  suffer,  in  the 
telling.  Without  a  repetition  of  every  other  circumstance  the  words 
would  fall  dead.  Spoken  and  acted  humour  appeals  to  more  parts 
of  us  than  written  humour ;  we  are  caught  at  more  points ;  the 
contact  between  speaker  and  listener  is  more  diffusive  and  more 
intimate.  It  was  achieved  for  us,  and  in  a  sort  of  way  it  is  a 
joint  effort.  A  spirit  is  at  work  amongst  us  all.  We  go  out  and 
meet  the  fun  half  way.  But  though  we  have  no  specimens  of  Mr. 
Brookfield’s  humour,  we  have  some  excellent  writing  to  show  why 
specimens  were  impossible.  Mr.  Spedding,  one  of  his  earliest 
friends,  delayed  long  his  answer  to  an  application  for  his  personal 
recollections,  excusing  his  delay  “  because  of  the  difficulty  of  cou- 
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veying  an  idea  of  the  man  as  I  knew  him,  in  words  that  would 
be  rightly  understood  by  others.”  And  then  he  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  attempt : — 

I  do  not  remember  the  exact  date  of  my  first  introduction  to  William 
Brookfield — it  must  have  been  almost  forty-five  years  ago — but  I  remember 
very  well  the  place,  the  occa  ion,  and  the  company.  It  was  in  those  rooms 
in  the  New  Court,  and  in  that  company,  that  a  new  and  original  form  of 
human  genius  was  revealed  to  me. 

He  was  then  a  very  handsome  youth,  with  a  remarkably  attractive  counte¬ 
nance  and  manner,  and  already  full  of  that  indescribable  humour  with 
whicli  I,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  large  acquaintance,  became 
afterwards  so  familiar,  and  from  which  i  at  least  for  one,  have  derived 
so  much  matter  both  for  amusement  and  meditation.  I  call  it  indescribable, 
because  its  effect  depended  so  much  upon  things  which  cannot  be  described ; 
the  humour  of  the  time,  the  characters  of  the.  persons  present,  the  sensitive 
places  in  each  that  were  so  delicately  touched,  the  places  which,  as  too 
sensitive,  were  so  delicately  avoided  ;  and  numberless  other  proprieties  of 
time,  place,  and  person,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  was — I  do  not  say 
nothing  (for  there  generally  lay  beneath  it,  when  properly  understood, 
both  good  sense  and  fine  observation) — but  something  so  far  short  of  the 
reality  that  1  am  unwilling  to  destroy  my  recollection  of  lire  life  by  trying 
to  preserve  it  in  a  bad  copy.  It  was  a  humour  that  seemed  to  take  notice 
of  everything ;  and  being  accompanied  with  remarkable  powers  of  expres¬ 
sion  both  by  voice  and  action,  it  made  itself  intelligible  to  those  whom  it 
addressed  by  methods  of  its  own,  not  to  be  imitated  in  writing  with  any 
characters  yet  in  use. 

lie  next  speaks  of  Sir.  Brookfield’s  accomplishments — “  he  could  act, 
sing,  mimic,  and  read,  and  had  spirits  for  anything  ” — and  of  that 
further  mysterious  power  appertaining  to  some  people  of  trans¬ 
posing  themselves  into  the  person  imitated,  a  power,  we  should  say, 
illustrated  bv  the  authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses: — 

But  though  he  was  a  good  actor  and  mimic  iu  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
words,  he  was  something  far  more  than  either  ;  for  ho  could  make  the  part 
while  he  acted  it ;  and  his  assumption  of  anoth  r  man’s  character  went  so 
deep  that  it  seemed  to  endow  him  for  the  time  with  his  capacities,  and 
almost  his  acquirements.  In  his  own  person  I  never  saw  that  he  had  any 
great  gift  of  oratory.  But  if  he  had  had  a  fancy  to  personate  Lord  Brougham 
iu  a  character,  he  would  have  found  himself  gifted  for  the  occasion  with  the 
powers  of  rolling  forth  long  periods  of  complicated  structure  and  elaborate 
melody  to  clear  and  grammatical  conclusions.  I  could  almost  fancy  that,  if 
he  had  been  called  on  to  represent  Sir  Robert  Peel  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  would  have  extemporized  a  very  judicious  Budget — merely 
to  make  the  likeness  complete.  And  though  he  did  not  for  his  own  part 
deal  in  gnomes  or  aphorisms,  if  his  part  had  required  him  to  appear  as  one 
of  the  wise  men  of  Greece,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have  improvised 
a  sentence  as  wise  as  any  of  the  Seven. 

Of  course  such  powers  imply  the  study  attributed  to  him — “  he 
was  a  reader  of  men  ”  ;  “  he  knew  better  than  any  I  have  met  witli 
how  much  people  meant, and  what ;  andwkattliey  were  likely  to  do.” 
Ministering  through  this  faculty  to  the  gaiety  of  others,  Mr.  Brook¬ 
field  was  not  himself  light-hearted.  “  I  limey  all  this  time,”  writes 
Mr.  Spedding,  “  when  he  left  his  party  aucl  retired  within  himself,, 
he  found  himself  in  very  grave  company.”  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen 
speaks  of  his  wit  being  set  oil'  by  the  excessive  gravity  of  his 
manner.  And  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  owning  himself  incapable  of 
describing  wit  and  humour  which  was  exclusively  his,  dwells  on 
one  thing  which  was  not  distinctive,  but  common  to  most  men  in 
whom  wit  and  humour  go  deep — a  constitutional  melancholy 
which  goes  deeper  still.  The  Master  of  Trinity,  owning  him 
to  he  “  by  far  the  most  amusing  man  I  ever  met  or  shall  meet,” 
speaks  of  a  certain  moodiness  or  melancholy  from  which  he 
suffered  greatly  when  alone.  With  the  fun  at  its  height  he  was 
still  grave : — 

At  my  age  it  is  not  likely  that  I  shall  ever  again  see  a  whole  party  lying 
on  the  floor  for  purposes  of  unrestrained  laughter,  while  one  of  their 
number  is  pouring  forth,  with  a  perfectly  grave  face,  a  succession  of 
imaginary  dialogues  between  characters  real  or  fictitious,  one  exceeding  the 
other  in  humour  or  drollery. 

His  temperament,  said  a  writer  in  the  Times,  was  serious  and 
almost  sad,  and  he  was  roused  to  the  exercise  of  his  special 
faculty  oulyi  by  sympathy  with  the  pleasure  he  was  causing. 
The  same  friend  testifies  to  his  keen  enjoyment  of  the  wit  of 
others,  whether  epigram,  paradox,  or  sophism,  while  confining 
himself  with  unerring  tact  to  the  inspirations  of  his  peculiar 
genius : — 

His  business  was  with  human  nature,  and  more  especially  with  the 
oddities  and  eccentricities  which  are  often  more  instructive  than  the  regular 
and  conventional  course  of  commonplace  life.  It.  seemed  to  strangers 
that  Mr.  Brookfield’s  experience  must  have  lain  among  extraordinary  per¬ 
sons  and  improbable  scenes,  until  nearer  observation  showed  that  lie  had 
only  given  permanence  and  reality  to  some  characteristic  and  insignificant 
trifle.  If  his  treatment  occasionally  verged  on  caricature,  it  never  de¬ 
viated  into  ill  nature  and  scarcely  into  satire.  The  amusement  which  lie 
felt  and  transmitted  to  others  seemed  always  to  suggest  a  kindly  feeling 
for  the  personages  of  his  story. 

When  we  add  that  more  than  one  of  his  friends  testify  to  his  ad¬ 
mirable  narrative  power,  and  that  all  these  gifts  were  set  oft'  by  a 
lino  voice  and  perfect  enunciation,  and  finally  that  bis  gifts  only 
showed  a  part  of  the  man,  it  being  a  saying  of  Sir  Ileury  Taylor 
“  that  his  talents  masked  his  abilities,”  we  see  that  we  have  a  re¬ 
markable  man  before  us.  But  while  we  recognize  singular  original 
powers,  we  must  also  observe  how  much  the  brilliancy  of  these 
powers  must  have  owed  to  the  mental  atmosphere  in  which  they 
were  developed.  Wit  is  a  climbing  plant,  and  needs  strong  aucl 
lofty  supports  before  it  can  reach  its  full  excellence.  Though  not 
a.  literary  man,  or  technically  a  reading  man,  Mr.  Brookfield's  asso¬ 
ciates  in  college  were  all  of  a  high  type.  With  Arthur  Ilallam  and 
the  Tennysons  he  almost  lived,  we  are  told,  and  Mr.  Kinglake 
remarks  on  his  capacity  for  friendships  of  the  intellectual  sort,  and 
his  keen  and  subtle  appreciation  of  ihe  powers  which  his  com¬ 
panions  were  beginning  to  disclose  in  their  early  days  at  Cam¬ 


bridge.  It  was  through  these  powers  that  his  own  grew ;  it  was 
through  the  hearts  and  souls  and  minds  of  such  associates,  which 
he  studied  rather  than  books,  that  bis  own  intelligence  was  quick¬ 
ened  to  become  their  humorous  exponent.  He  could  not  have  been 
an  eminent  wit  among  ordinary  men.  Even  if  we  bad  space  we 
would  not  extract  the  Laureate’s  testimony  “  in  character  ” — the 
touching  sonnet  with  its  felicitous  definition,  helpless  laughter  ;  for 
we  would  rather  send  the  reader  to  the  book  itself,  where  be  will 
find  much  on  the  character  of  our  subject  beyond  wbat  we  have 
touched  upon  that  will  excite  bis  interest  and  raise  bis  respect  and 
sympathy. 


BLUNT’S  TEWKESBURY  ABBEY.* 

AS  Mr.  Blunt  has  gained  a  certain  reputation  by  his  writings 
about  other  matters,  it  is  rather  a  pity  that  he  should  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  write  a  book  to  show  bow  little  he  knows  of 
early  English  history,  and  how  incapable  be  is  of  judging  of  the 
authorities  on  which  that  history  is  founded.  The  book  is  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  way  in  which  people*  sometimes  clever 
people  enough,  rush  at  things.  Mr.  Blunt  has  got  hold  of  a  manu¬ 
script  about  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  and,  as  commonly  happens  with 
those  who  light  unexpectedly  on  treasures  of  this  kind,  he  at  once 
greatly  overrates  its  value,  and  does  not  know  how  to  use  it  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  might  be  used.  Pleased  with  the  find 
of  his  manuscript-,  Mr.  Blunt  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  it 
needful  to  see  how  far  the  statements  of  a  late  local  writer  could 
he  brought  into  harmony  with  the  authentic  history  of  England. 
It  does  not  seem  to  have  come  into  his  head  to  test  its  fables  and 
genealogies  by  the  light  either  of  the  original  authorities  or  of  their 
modern  expounders.  Mr.  Blunt,  with  his  newly-found  register 
of  Tewkesbury,  is  like  a  child  with  a  new  toy  or  a  church 
with  a  new  dogma.  “  It  is  a  poor  thing,  but  mine  own,”  is  a 
natural  feeling  ;  but  Mr.  Blunt  bas  not  stopped  to  think  whether 
that  which  is  his  own  is  a  poor  thing  or  not.  His  manu¬ 
script  is,  by  bis  own  showing,  of  the  date  of  1540  to  1550,  and  its 
contents  seem  to  he  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  chronicle  of 
Tewkesbury  which  was  long  ago  printed  in  the  Monaslicon,  and 
the  mythical  character  of  whose  early  portions  no  scholar  needs  to 
have  pointed  out  to  him.  Armed  with  his  new  treasure,  Mr. 
Blunt  sits  down  to  write  the  history  of  Tewkesbury  in  happy 
ignorance,  it  would  seem,  that  the  criticism  of  modern  research, 
has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  tales  which  in  the  sixteenth 
century  could  pass  for  the  history  of  the  tenth.  Mr.  Blunt’s  way 
of  dealings  with  things  is  an  instructive  comment  on  the  way  in 
which  men  who  know  something  about  other  subjects  will  deal 
with  matters  that  they  have  not  carefully  studied,  when  they  have 
got  a  hobby  and  write  in  a  hurry.  The  truth  is  that  very  little  is 
known  of  the  history  of  Tewkesbury  before  the  foundation  of  the 
present  church  by  .Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester.  But  a  legend¬ 
ary  history  was  naturally  enough  invented  for  the  early  days, 
and  the  history  and  geographical  position  of  Tewkesbury 
brought  it  into  connexion  with  several  later  persons  who  were 
special  subjects  of  legend.  All  these  stories  Mr.  Blunt 
writes  down  without  criticism  or  examination  of  any  kind. 
He  is  quite  ready  to  believe  in  the  “  Dukes  Oddo  and  Doddo  ”  in 
the  seventh  century,  only  he  is  a  little  puzzled  at  finding-  more 
than  one  Odda  and  more  than  one  Dodda ;  at  other  times  espe¬ 
cially  the  well-known  Earld  Odda  of  the  time  of  the  Confessor, 
who  seems  to  come  upon  Mr.  Blunt  quite  as  a  new  light,  and 
who,  I19  half  ventures  to  think,  has  something  to  do  with  his 
mythical  namesake  in  the  eighth  century.  Then  he  stumbles  on 
King  Beorhtric  and  Queen  Eadburh,  and  he  believes  in  a  great  Earl 
of  the  Mercians  named  Hugh,  who  lived  in  their  days.  The  West- 
Saxons,  according  to  Mr.  Blunt,  were  in  784  “  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  now  known  as  Wiltshire,  Berkshire,  and  Dorsetshire  ”-y 
whether  he  thinks  that  those  shires  had  other  names  then, 
or  why  he  cuts  the  West-Saxons  off  from  their  own  royal  city,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  lands  further  to  the  West,  is  not  explained. 
Beorhtric,  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  was  buried  at 
Wareham.  Mr.  Blunt,  professing  to  quote  him,  adds,  “in  a 
chapel  where  other  Kings  of  Wessex  lay,”  which  we  cannot  find  in 
our  boobs ;  but  the  Register  of  Tewkesbury,  written  between  1540 
and  1550,  makes  Earl  Hugh  bury  him  at  Tewkesbury ;  and  Air. 
Blunt  adds,  with  charming  simplicity,  that,  as  William  of  Malmes¬ 
bury  “  says  nothing  of  Earl  Hugh,  the  more  circumstantial 
chronicle  of  Tewkesbury  is  probably  correct.”  We  suspect  that, 
whatever  people  did  in  1 540-50,  and  whatever  they'  may  do  in 
1875,  William  of  Malmesbury  knew  the  history  of  nomenclature 
too  well  to  say  anything  about  an  Earl  Hugh  in  the  days  of 
Beorhtric. 

Presently  Mr.  Blunt  gets  hold  of  Alfred.  He  turns  the  siege  of 
Buttington  in  Montgomeryshire  in  894,  at  which  Alfred  was  not 
present,  into  “  the  last  great  and  crowning  victory  of  the  English 
King  in  893,  gained  at  a  place  about  five  miles  from  Tewkesbury,  in 
the  parish  of  Boddington  ’ ;  that  it  was  neither  Oddington  or  Dod- 
dington  is  surely  a  little  hard.  Then  we  get  the  story  about 
“  Iiaylwardus  Snow,”  one  of  those  strangely  longlived  people  so 
common  in  legend  and  so  rare  in  history.  According  to  the 
version  in  the  Monasticon  he  was  flourishing  in  930 ;  and  yet,  as  the 
grandfather  of  that  Brihtric,  who  ceased  to  flourish  in  1068,  Mr. 
Blunt  first  turns  him  into  a  Frenchman  by  the  name  of  Ilaylward 

*  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  and  its  Associations.  By  John  Henry  Blunt' 
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de  Meaux.  Then  he  boldly  identities  him  with  yEthelward, 
Ealdorman  and  chronicler,  whom  he  again  boldly  identities  with 
the  East  Anglian  HSthelward  who  was  slain  at  Assandun.  Then 
again  he  gives  to  this  compound  person  the  “  Algarus  filius  Meawes,” 
who  appears  in  Florence  at  Sherstone  as  a  son ;  and  then  we  come 
to  the  legend  of  the  single  combat  of  Cnut  and  Eadmund,  which 
Mr.  Earle  got  rid  of  some  years  back,  and  to  the  other  legend 
about  Brihtric  and  Matilda — who  appear  under  Mr.  Blunt’s  hand  as 
“  an  English  gentleman  and  Lady  Maud  ” — which  has  been  got  rid 
of  yet  more  recently.  Lastly,  we  have  a  wonderful  pedigree, 
seemingly  out  of  Mr.  Blunt's  new-found  manuscript,  though  he 
does  not  say  so  in  so  many  words.  We  are  astounded,  not  by 
William  Longsword  being  made  the  son  of  Rolf  and  Clisla,  which 
is  a  light  matter,  but  by  the  parents  of  the  Conqueror  appearing  as 
“Robert  and  Ellen  [«c],”  the  said  “Ellen”  being  further  sister  to 
the  Confessor  and  to  a  nameless  wife  of  Harold  : — 

William  “  the  Bastard  ”  is  said  to  have  been  bom  to  “  Elena,”  a  sister  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  and  of  Harold’s  wife,  before  marriage,  and  to  have 
been  afterwards  legitimated  by  marriage,  inheriting  the  crown  of  England 
in  right  of  his  mother. 

All  this  is  very  wonderful,  but  Mr.  Blunt  has  much  Latin  to  prove 
it.  Still  we  think  that  we  can  trace  the  confusions,  whether  of  Mr. 
Blunt  or  his  chronicler,  to  certain  strange  stories  to  be  found  in  T  homas 
Rudborn,  Adam  of  Murimuth,  and  the  Tours  Chronicle,  among 
which  Rudborn  or  his  copyist  has  certainly  turned  Herleva  into 
Helena.  Mr.  Blunt  seemingly  does  not  know  that  all  these  stories, 
even  the  wildest,  have  been  sifted  in  their  minutest  details ;  to 
him  they  are  just  as  good  as  if  they  were  written  in  Domesday  or 
the  English  Chronicles. 

This  is  perhaps  enough  to  show  how  far  Mr.  Blunt  is  fitted  to 
deal  with  the  early  history  of  Tewkesbury,  or  of  anything  else.  But 
the  early  history  of  Tewkesbury  would  be  well  worth  sifting.  The 
church  of  Tewkesbury  appears  in  Domesday  as  holding  lands, 
though  there  is  no  authentic  account  of  its  history  before 
Earl  Robert’s  foundation.  The  Oddo  and  Doddo  story,  as 
Mr.  Blunt  himself  suggests,  has  probably  grown  out  of  the 
real  Odda  at  Deerhurst  in  the  twelfth  century ;  and  the 
Haylwardus  story  has  doubtless  grown  out  of  something,  if  one 
could  find  out  what  it  was.  But  it  is  one  thing  critically 
to  sift  a  story,  another  either  to  copy  it  without  inquiry  or  to 
make  guesses  about  it.  We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Blunt  through  his 
whole  history  of  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Lords  of  Tewkes¬ 
bury  ;  but  it  is  worth  noting  that,  after  describing  the  ends  of 
the  two  Spensers  at  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  he  adds, 
“  The  King  himself  was  with  equal  lawlessness  ” — that  is  Mr. 
Blunt’s  way  of  speaking  of  an  Act  of  Parliament — “  deposed.” 
The  architectural  account  of  the  church  of  Tewkesbury  is  not  very 
clear.  Mr.  Blunt  would  seem  to  know  nothing  of  Mr.  Petit’s 
book  on  the  subject.  It  is  queer  to  be  told : — 

The  nave  is  one  of  a  class  familiar  to  the  eye  which  is  familiar  with 
English  minsters.  Gloucester,  St.  Alban’s,  Norwich,  Ely,  Peterborough, 
Durham,  all  show  the  massive  single  columns  which  the  western  nations  at 
first  used  in  their  churches  as  the  natural  adaptation  of  the  basilica,  or 
Imperial  Hall  of  Justice,  which  was  so  often  consecrated  as  the  grand  home 
of  Divine  worship  when  Christianity  became  an  imperial  religion. 

Now  the  nave  of  Tewkesbury  is  as  unlike  any  of  the  other 
churches  which  are  here  mentioned,  save  only  Gloucester,  as  any 
of  them  is  unlike  a  basilica.  The  peculiarity  of  Tewkesbury  and 
Gloucester  is  that  they  have  “  single  columns,”  if  we  may  honour 
them  with  the  name,  while  the  other  buildings  on  the  list  have 
not,  Durham  alone  excepted ;  and  an  eye  familiar  with  the  perfect 
proportion  of  Durham  would  certainly  not  be  familiar  with  the 
disproportion  of  Gloucester,  and  the  still  greater  disproportion 
of  Tewkesbury.  Mr.  Blunt  himself  presently  goes  on  to  remark 
the  small  size  of  the  triforium,  though  he  again  jumbles  together 
buildings  so  unlike  as  Durham  and  Ely.  Mr.  Blunt  goes  through 
all  this  part  of  his  work  laboriously,  but  with  very  little  apprecia¬ 
tion  ;  he  is  more  at  home  in  declaiming  against  Puritans,  whom 
he  begins  to  kick  some  centuries  before  there  were  any.  The 
sale  of  the  church  to  the  parish  by  Henry  the  Eighth  is  called  a 
“  most  disgraceful  act  of  the  Crown  ” ;  surely  it  would  have  been 
more  disgraceful  if  he  had  pulled  it  down,  as  he  originally  de¬ 
signed.  Then  we  get  a  list  of  the  monks  at  Tewkesbury  at  the 
time  of  the  Dissolution,  on  which  Mr.  Blunt  makes  this  strange 
comment : — 

It  is  singular,  and  gives  a  suspicion  of  fictitiousness  to  the  document, 
that  thirty-one  of  these  names,  those  in  italics,  are  the  names  of  manors 
belonging  to  the  abbey,  of  benefices  in  its  patronage,  or  of  places  from 
which  it  received  tithes.  All  the  other  eight  are  names  of  places  in  the 
diocese  of  Worcester,  in  which  the  abbey  was  situated.  Were  these 
pensioners  men  of  straw  ?  And  were  the  real  monks  sent  adrift  penniless  ? 
No  hypothesis  of  fraud  or  crime  could  go  beyond  the  real  frauds  and 
crimes  committed  by  the  iniquitous  men  who  managed  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries. 

We  are  no  defenders  of  Henry  the  Eighth  or  of  his  agents,  but,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  the  pensions  were  honestly  paid,  and  Mr.  Blunt’s 
insinuation  is  one  of  the  wildest  things  that  we  ever  saw.  Does 
Mr.  Blunt  really  not  know  that  the  monks  commonly  took  their 
names  from  their  places  of  birth,  and  that  the  monks  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  monastery  were  likely,  as  a  rule,  to  be  born  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  monastery  or  in  places  where  its  property  lay  P 

Lastly,  we  see  by  his  title-pag®  that  Mr.  Blunt  is  Rector  of 
Beverstone.  Let  him  take  warning  by  his  ill  luck  at  Tewkesbury 
how  he  lays  hand  on  the  memories  of  the  historic  spot  where 
his  own  lot  is  cast. 


THE  LIFE  OF  BUDDHA.* 

MR.  BEAL  is  an  ardent  student  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  his  work  on  the  travels  of 
Fa-hien,  European  scholars  had  studied  the  doctrines  of  Sakya 
Muni  almost  entirely  through  the  medium  of  the  Sanskrit  or  Pali 
works  on  the  subject.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Beal  to  disclose 
from  Chinese  sources  much  that  has  proved  to  be  of  great  interest, 
and  to  furnish  a  key  to  difficulties  which  would  probably  other¬ 
wise  long  have  remained  unexplained.  Many  of  the  Buddhist 
sculptures  at  Sanchi,  for  instance,  were  unintelligible  until  Mr. 
Beal  discovered  in  Chinese  books  the  descriptions  of  the  scenes 
which  they  are  intended  to  portray,  and  the  reader  of  the  early 
Christian  legend  of  Barlaam  and  J  osephat  has,  in  his  work  before 
us,  an  additional  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  incidents  in  the  narrative 
which  are  there  told  as  relating  to  Josephat  are  no  other  than 
events  in  the  life  of  Buddha. 

There  are,  however,  other  points  in  the  present  work  which,  as 
Mr.  Beal  says  in  his  preface,  “  naturally  arouse  curiosity  and  re¬ 
quire  examination  "  ;  and  these  are  the  resemblances  which  are  to 
be  traced  between  many  of  the  incidents  recorded  and  the  events 
narrated  in  the  Gospels.  For  example,  “  the  previous  existence  of 
Buddhisatwa  in  heaven,  his  miraculous  incarnation,  the  songs  of 
the  Suddhrasa  Devas  (angels)  at  his  birth,  the  events  of  his  early 
childhood,  his  temptation  in  the  desert,  and  his  life  of  continual 
labour  and  travel,”  are  all  points  of  agreement  with  the  Gospel 
narrative ;  and,  were  we  to  trace  out  further  resemblances  ob¬ 
servable  to  parts  of  the  apocryphal  gospels,  we  might  add  very 
considerably  to  this  list.  These  similarities  are  too  numerous  and 
too  striking  to  allow  us  to  look  upon  them  as  accidental.  The 
question  then  arises  as  to  the  date  of  the  original  Sanskrit  work 
from  the  Chinese  version  of  which  Mr.  Beal  has  translated.  Of  this 
work,  the  Abhinishkramana  Sutra,  Mr.  Beal  considers  that  several 
versions  have  appeared  in  Chinese,  the  earliest  of  which  is  said  by 
the  author  of  a  well-known  Chinese  Encyclopaedia  to  have  been 
made  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ming-te 
of  the  Han  Dynasty  (a.d.  69),  by  the  priest  Chu-fa-lan.  If  this 
statement  could  be  shown  to  be  correct,  a  date  considerably  earlier 
must  be  assigned  to  the  Sanskrit  original.  But  the  Chinese  text  of 
Chu-fa-lan ’s  book  has  been  lost,  and.  the  only  ground  therefore  on 
which  Mr.  Beal  founds  his  belief  here  expressed  is  that  the  work 
referred  to  in  the  Encyclopaedia  bears  the  same  Chinese  title  as 
the  version  of  the  Abhinishkramana  Sutra  made  five  hundred 
years  later,  of  which  the  volume  before  us  is  a  translation.  Of 
course  this  is  evidence  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  Chu-fa-lan’s 
work  was  a  translation  of  the  same  original,  but  it  does  not 
amount  to  positive  proof.  It  should,  however,  be  taken  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  testimony  afforded  by  the  supposed  date  of 
the  Buddhist  ruins  recently  discovered  in  India. 

The  narrative  begins,  like  a  monkish  book  of  the  middle  ages, 
at  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  Buddha  is  represented  as  re¬ 
counting  in  detail  to  his  faithful  disciple,  Ananda,  the  different 
names  of  his  predecessors.  The  scene  then  shifts  to  the  Tusita 
heaven,  where,  amid  the  lamentations  of  the  Devas,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  Bodhisatwa  is  about  to  descend  from  heaven  to  be 
born  on  earth,  “  not  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  wealth,  or  enjoying 
the  pleasures  of  sense ;  but  .  .  .  simply  to  give  peace  and  rest 
to  ail  flesh  ;  and  to  remove  all  sorrow  and  grief  from  the  world,” 
and  “  to  preach  the  incomparable  truth.”  After  due  consideration, 
the  family  of  King  Suddhodana  was  chosen  as  that  into  which 
Buddha  should  be  born ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass  that  Queen 
Maya,  as  she  slept,  dreamed  that  she  saw  “  a  six-tusked  white 
elephant,  his  head  coloured  like  a  ruby,  descend  through  space  and 
enter  her  right  side,”  and  at  the  same  instant  Buddha  descended 
from  heaven  and  rested  in  perfect  peace  in  the  side  of  the  Queen. 
As  the  time  drew  near  that  she  should  be  delivered,  she  returned 
to  her  father’s  house,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  a  tree  in  the 
garden  she  brought  forth  her  son.  Instantly  there  shone  around 
a  marvellous  light,  while  the  Devas  chaunted  in  exultation,  “  All 
joy  be  to  you,  Queen  Maya!  rejoice  and  be  glad!  for  this  child 
you  have  born  is  holy.”  The  babe  then  “  forthwith  walked  seven 
steps  towards  each  quarter  of  the  horizon ;  and  as  he  walked  at 
each  step  there  sprang  from  beneath  the  earth  a  lotus  flower  ;  and 
as  he  looked  stedfastly  in  each  direction  his  mouth  uttered  these 
words ;  first  looking  towards  the  East,  he  said  in  no  childish  ac¬ 
cents,  but,  according  to  the  words  of  the  Gatha,  plainly  pro¬ 
nounced,  ‘  In  all  the  world  I  am  the  very  chief ;  from  this  day 
forth  my  births  are  finished.’  ” 

Now  at  this  time  there  dwelt  at  peace  above  the  thirty-three 
heavens  an  aged  Rishi,  called  Asita,  who,  having  heard  of  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  Bodhisatwa,  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  the  babe. 
Having  seen  and  admired  the  wondrous  child,  he  addressed  the 
King  in  these  words : — 

Alas,  I  am  old,  and  stricken  in  years  ; 

My  time  of  departure  is  close  at  hand  ; 
lieflecting  on  this  strange  meeting  at  his  birth 
I  rejoice  and  yet  I  am  sad  ! 

Maharaja !  greatly  shall  this  redound  to  the  glory  of  your  race  ! 
What  happiness  from  the  birth  of  this  child  shall  ensue ! 

The  misery — the  wretchedness  of  men,  shall  disappear ; 

And  at  his  bidding  peace  and  joy  shall  everywhere  flourish. 

And  he  added  the  prophecy  that,  if  the  babe  became  a  recluse, 
he  would  be  a  supreme  Buddha.  These  words  ever  remained  in 
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the  recollection  of  the  King,  and  when  Bdhhisatwa  grew  np  to 
he  nineteen  years  of  age  he  consulted  with  his  ministers  as  to  the 
best  means  to  prevent  the  prince  from  assuming  a  religious  life. 
Following  their  advice,  he  established  three  separate  palaces, 
where  “  the  prince  passed  his  time  in  the  midst  of  a  hundred 
thousand  most  beautiful  and  accomplished  women,  enjoying  every 
species  of  delight,  and  receiving  every  service  and  attention  at  their 
hands,  whilst  these,  adorned  with  every  kind  of  ornament  of  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones,  conspired  to  amuse  and  gratify  him 
with  music  and  dancing.”  Thus  the  King  hoped  to  banish  from 
his  mind  all  knowledge  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  and  he  might  have 
been  successful  had  not  the  prince's  good  genius,  the  Devaputra 
T’so  Ping,  exerted  himself  to  snatch  him  from  the  vices  which 
were  darkening  his  mind  and  deluding  his  senses.  With  this 
object  T’so  Ping  miraculously  caused  the  songs  of  the  ladies  of  the 
hareem  to  encourage  in  the  prince  thoughts  of  Nirvana  instead  of 
fostering  in  him  lustful  desires,  and  to  suggest  to  him  the  idea  of 
passing  beyond  the  garden  walls  into  the  outer  world.  The  en¬ 
chantment  soon  worked  its  end,  and  the  prince  ordered  his  chario¬ 
teer  to  make  ready  his  chariot.  The  King  in  the  meantime  heard 
of  his  son’s  intention,  and  straightway  gave  orders  that  the  city 
should  be  thoroughly  swept  and  garnished,  and  that  everything 
offensive  either  to  sight  or  smell  should  be  banished  from  view, 
as  well  as  any  object  that  could  suggest  to  the  prince  the  idea  of 
old  age,  disease,  or  death.  But  here  again  T’so  Ping  interfered  to 
defeat  the  scheme  of  the  King.  As  the  prince  drove  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  his  eyes  rested  upon  the  form  of  an  old  man, 
whose  shrivelled  skin,  bald  head,  empty  jaws,  and  bent  body  ex¬ 
cited  his  surprise  and  compassion.  “  What  human  form  is  this,” 
he  cried,  “  so  miserable  and  so  shocking  to  behold  P  ”  “  Great 

prince,”  replied  the  charioteer,  “  this  man  is  what  is  called  ‘  old,’  ” 
and  he  then  went  on  to  explain  that  old  age  with  its  infirmities  is 
the  lot  of  all  those  who  live  out  life’s  span.  The  incident  at  first 
shocked  the  prince,  who  returned  to  the  palace  saddened  and  dis¬ 
mayed,  but  the  increased  means  of  indulgences  and  objects  of 
desire  which  the  King  threw  in  his  way  soon  destroyed  the  effect 
of  his  adventure,  and  he  again  gave  himself  up  to  the  enjoyment  of 
carnal  pleasures  and  pursuits. 

Again  T’so  Ping  caused  the  prince  to  drive  abroad,  and  though 
strict  directions  were  repeated  by  the  King  for  the  cleansing  and 
purifying  of  the  city,  yet  it  so  happened  that  a  sick  man,  pale  and 
miserable,  “  with  cramped  limbs  and  swollen  body,”  obtruded  him¬ 
self  on  the  notice  of  the  prince.  Again  the  prince  had  recourse 
to  his  charioteer  for  information  as  to  this  new  experience,  and 
when  he  learnt  that  sickness  and  ill-health  were  common  to  all 
living  creatures,  he  returned  to  the  palace  and  “  sat  pensively  and 
sadly  reflecting  on  the  truth  which  he  had  learnt.”  After  a  while 
he  again  mounted  his  chariot  and  drove  into  the  city.  This  time 
he  met  a  corpse  being  carried  to  the  grave,  while  weeping  women, 
tearing  their  hair  and  beating  their  breasts,  followed  on  either 
side  of  the  bier.  At  first  he  wondered  with  amazement  why  the 
man  should  “  lie  there  on  his  bed,  covered  with  strange-coloured 
garments,”  but  when  the  light  dawned  upon  him,  and  when,  in 
reply  to  the  question,  “Must  I  also  die  P  ”  he  was  told  that  his 
“  sacred  body  must  come  to  this,  and  die,”  he  returned  to  his 
palace  and  sat  down  silently  to  ponder  on  death  and  the  imperma- 
nency  of  all  things.  It  was  necessary  now  that,  having  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  miseries  flesh  is  heir  to,  he  should  learn  how  to 
overcome  them  :  and  so,  on  his  next  excursion  into  the  city,  he  met 
a  Shaman,  or  begging  priest,  who  expatiated  to  him  on  the  virtue 
of  regarding  all  objects  of  sense  as  transitory,  of  thinking  no 
evil  and  of  doing  none,  of  doing  good  to  all,  and  of  thus  finding 
deliverance  for  himself  and  of  giving  life  to  all  mankind.  The 
prince  was  so  impressed  with  these  lofty  aims  that  he  descended 
from  his  chariot  and  bowed  himself  to  the  ground  before  the 
Shaman,  and  then,  returning  to  the  palace,  he  announced  to  the 
King  his  intention  to  become  a  mendicant  and  to  seek  Nirvana. 
This  only  made  the  King  redouble  his  efforts  to  keep  his  son 
within  the  palace  walls.  The  ladies  of  the  hareem  were  urged  to 
use  every  wile  to  engross  the  prince  in  pleasure.  But  vain  were 
their  endeavours;  the  prince  sat  amongst  them  unmoved,  and  that 
very  night,  while  all  save  himself  slept,  he  rose,  and,  quietly 
mounting  his  favourite  steed  Ivantaka,  passed  out  of  the  city.  As 
he  rode  through  the  streets,  Mara  Ilaja,  the  cruel  and  malignant, 
fearing  the  consequence  of  his  becoming  a  recluse,  caused  by  his 
spiritual  power  all  sorts  of  strange  shrieks  and  cries  to  be  heard  in 
the  air,  and  all  kinds  of  weird  and  horrible  sights  to  meet  him  in 
the  way.  But  the  prince  was  not  to  be  daunted,  and  when  arrived 
at  a  safe  distance  from  the  palace,  he  got  off  his  horse,  and  having 
cast  from  him  his  jewels  and  ornaments  and  exchanged  his 
princely  robe  for  the  garment  of  a  passing  hunter,  he  assumed  the 
life  of  a  recluse. 

But  his  onward  path  towards  a  perfect  state  of  enlightenment 
was  strewn  with  difficulties.  He  had  to  overcome  the  entreaties  of 
his  father  to  return  to  the  palace ;  he  had  to  match  himself  in  wordy 
disputes  against  trained  casuists  belonging  to  other  and  corrupt 
forms  of  faith;  he  had  to  endure  fasting  accompanied  by  tempta¬ 
tions  “  to  the  commission  of  some  small  sin,”  and  he  had  to  with¬ 
stand  the  enticements  to  sensual  vice  held  out  to  him  in  tempting 
array  by  Mara  Baja,  the  cruel  and  malignant.  Out  of  all  these 
fires  he  came  like  tried  gold,  and,  having  passed  through  the 
various  grades  of  perfect  self-abstraction,  and  so  having  put  away 
for  ever  all  remnants  of  selfishness  and  evil  desire,  he  attained  to 
supreme  wisdom.  Ilis  lustful  heart  was  destroyed,  and  with  it  all 
sources  of  sorrow.  From  henceforth  his  life  became  that  of  a 


teacher,  and  with  many  parables,  not  a  few  of  which  appear  in  dis¬ 
guised  forms  in  the  story  books  of  Eastern  and  Western  lands,  he 
expounded  his  doctrines  to  his  followers  and  disciples. 

The  Romantic  Legend  of  Sakya  Buddha  appeals  to  a  large  class 
of  readers.  Archseologists,  ethnologists,  mythologists,  and  the 
ordinary  readers  of  boobs  will  find  in  its  pages  much  interesting 
matter  and  much  valuable  information.  Of  the  accuracy  of  Mr. 
Beal’s  translation  we  are  unable  to  speak  from  personal  knowledge, 
since  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  original ;  but  having  com¬ 
pared  for  review  other  translations  of  Mr.  Beal  from  the  Chinese, 
we  may  fairly  apply  the  doctrine  ex  nno  disce  omnes  to  this  one,  and 
so  doing  we  have  no  hesitation  in  proclaiming  this  to  be  a  faithful 
version  of  a  very  interesting  book. 


ELBA  D’lTALIA.* 

B.  IIECKETIIOBN  in  his  preface  informs  his  readers  that 
he  has  not  written  Roba  cV Italia  as  a  guidebook,  but  as  a 
record  of  his  personal  experience.  He  mentions  that  “  the  technical 
aspect  of  things,  whether  social,  artistic,  historical,  religious,  or 
political,  had  little  interest  ”  for  him.  His  intention  was  that 
“  the  poetic  and  intellectually  epicurean  side  of  Italy  ”  should  be 
the  chief  feature  in  his  recollections.  To  this  programme  Mr. 
Ileekethorn  scarcely  seems  to  have  adhered.  He  has  apparently 
changed  his  mind  as  the  book  proceeded,  unless  indeed  some  pages 
of  details  concerning  his  quarrels  with  porters  about  a  few  lire  re¬ 
present  the  poetic,  and  gossiping  scandal  about  cardinals  and 
princesses  “  the  intellectually  epicurean  side  of  Italy.”  Mr.  Hecke- 
thorn  is  quite  aware  that  his  book  will  irritate,  shock,  and  dis¬ 
please  many  people.  But  he  does  not  attempt  to  write  for  “  those 
who  choose  to  live  in  barrels  and  see  the  world  through  the  bung- 
holes.”  He  is  good  enough  not  to  include  a  class  whom  he  desig¬ 
nates  as  “the  critics”  amongst  those  who  see  the  world  from  such 
a  disadvantageous  outlook.  So  he  particularly  invites  them  to 
read  and  give  their  opinions  upon  his  book.  He  says : — All  I 
beg  is  that  some  of  the  critics  who  reviewed  my  last  work  ( Secret 
Societies')  will  not,  if  they  honour  me  with  their  notice,  misrepre¬ 
sent,  by  garbled  extracts,  my  meaning,  nor  found  their  critiques, 
after  cutting  the  leaves,  on  the  smell  of  the  paper-knife,  as  they 
seem  to  have  done  in  the  case  in  question.”  The  reviewer  who 
has  used  his  paper-knife  on  Section  III.  of  the  first  volume  had 
better  not  smell  it.  Mr.  Ileekethorn  fairly  warns  ladies  to  skip  a  few 
pages  at  that  place — advice  which  we  cordially  second,  adding  that 
to  skip  the  rest  of  the  book  would  be  better  still.  The  author  is  fully 
prepared,  from  painful  experience  no  doubt,  to  be  accused  of  “  pre¬ 
judice,”  “  strange  dogmas,”  and  “  odd  philosophy.”  We  have  not 
been  able  to  discover  any  philosophy,  odd  or  other.  We  have 
been  disgusted  at  the  coarseness  of  the  book,  shocked  at  the  bad 
taste  in  which  personal  matters  are  discussed,  and  bewildered  by 
trying  to  find  the  “  intellectual  epicureanism.” 

We  have  no  intention  of  entering  into  any  argument  upon  the 
historical  questions  which  Mr.  Ileekethorn  treats  with  such  easy 
familiarity,  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  ask  why  George  III.  is 
bracketed  with  Henry  VIII.  as  one  of  a  pair  of  “  monsters  as 
foul  as  ever  polluted  the  earth.”  lie  goes  on  in  this  place,  “  But 
as  the  anaconda  covers  its  food  with  a  horrid  slaver  which  makes  it 
go  down,  so  these  monsters  made  their  crimes  1  go  down  ’  with 
the  unctuous  slaver  of  sanctimonious  words,  and,  lo !  they  are 
held  up  to  us  as  patterns  of  goodness  and  morality  and  Chris¬ 
tianity !  But  why  pursue  the  subject  further?  ”  We  have  really 
no  desire  to  do  so.  Let  us  change  it,  and  endeavour  to  find  out 
the  aesthetic  side  of  Mr.  Ileckethorn’s  character.  To  begin  with 
music,  his  taste  seems  to  be  for  barrel-organs.  Will  he  be  angry 
if  we  say  he  has  a  prejudice  for  them  ?  Tie  tells  us  that  once,  on  a 
road  crossing  a  lonely  Derbyshire  hill,  he  met  an  Italian  organ- 
grinder  slowly  toiling  along.  Delighted  with  the  encounter,  he 
sat  down  and  made  the  wandering  musician  play  over  the  whole 
repertory  of  his  organ.  After  betraying  so  absorbing  a  passion  for 
this  attractive  instrument,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  Mr. 
Ileekethorn  should  resolve  to  visit  the  happy  land  which  supplies 
us  with  them, or  that,  as  accompaniment  for  a  night  of  romance  upon 
the  Lagoon,  he  should  have  engaged  the  services  of  a  genuine 
Italian  organ-grinder.  He  is  described  as  “  a  seedy  old  man  with¬ 
out  whiskers ;”  and  we  are  told  that  “  Time  with  his  scythe  has 
mowed  his  head  as  clean  as  an  onion.”  The  precise  object  of  Mr. 
Ileekethorn  in  engaging  him  does  not  transpire.  The  instrument 
was  execrable,  “  the  envy  of  cats  ”  and  “  lugubrious.”  Before  the 
night’s  excursion  is  completed  the  organist  is  “  already  fuddled, 
or,  as  I  may  appropriately  say,  half  seas  over.”  One  of  Mr.  Hecke- 
thorn’s  favourite  jokes  seems  to  be  hidden  in  this  sentence ;  but 
we  fail  to  see  its  appropriateness  any  more  than  the  good  taste  of 
the  “  intellectual  epicureanism  ”  which  prompted  him  to  make  the 
poor  man  drunk.  So  much  then  for  Mr.  Ileekethorn  on  music. 
Let  us  see  what  are  his  views  upon  art.  He  considers  Baffaelle’s 
early  work  worth  very  little  ;  and  that  he  did  nothing  great  until  he 
had  known  the  Fornarina,  remarking,  “  how  basely  did  Baffaelle 
behave  to  her  at  last,  banishing  her  from  him  in  his  last  hours  at  the 
command  of  arrogant  priests.”  “  The  Espousals”  at  the  Brera  is  of 
no  value,  as  it  is  a  “  fancy  picture,”  and  so  contrary  to  all  traditional 
reality  ;  it  is  to  his  mind  “  perfectly  offensive.”  The  old  masters  he 

*  Baba  d  Italia  ;  or,  Italian  Sights  and  Shadows.  By  Charles  William 
Ileekethorn,  Author  of  “Secret  Societies,”  Translator  of  the  “Frithiof 
Saga,”  &c.  Loudon :  Samuel  Tinsley.  1875. 
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considers  to  have  had  “  very  little  invention  either  in  the  matter  of 
subject-  or  treatment.'’  Happily, Mr.  Ileckethorn  says  but  little  more 
about  art.  Here  he  shows  commendable  prudence.  We  can  only 
regret  he  did  not  carry  this  prudence  a  little  further,  and  spare  the 
world  his  opinions  on  several  other  subjects.  Fortunately,  he 
touches  lightly  upon  architecture.  Milan  Cathedral  is  thus  briefly 
described “  A  marble  vision  which  iu  size  is  second  only  to 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome,  and  in  my  opinion,  by  its  simplicity  and 
monolithic  character,  surpasses  that  building.”  The  “  simplicity 
and  monolithic  character  ”  of  Milan  Cathedral  have  escaped  all 
travellers  not  prepared  to  look  for  the  “  intellectual  epicureanism  ” 
of  Italy.  At  Florence  he  is  equally  brief.  All  that  lie  has  to  say 
about  the  magnificent  interior  of  the  Duomo  is  that  it  is  “  bare.” 
The  outside  he  compares  to  a  harlequin’s  dress. 

Mr.  Heckethorn  is  good  enough  to  inform  us  that  he  is  neither 
what  is  “  conventionally  called  a  religious  man  nor  a  purist  ”  ;  and 
we  are  inclined  to  accept  this  account  as  substantially  true,  though 
he  puts  it  forward  as  a  kind  of  apology  for  the  uncompromisingly 
conventional  and  moral  tone  of  the  following  sentiments: — 

I  do  think  that  when  a  man  marries  lie  is  bound  to  oe  satisfied  with  his 
wife,  unless  she  be  a  devil.  He  ought  even  to  be  able  to  do  without  his 
club  and  male  parties.  And  if  he  must  have  forbidden  fruit,  no  gentleman 
will  add  insult  to  injury  by  openly  buying  a  handsome  dish  for  it  before  his 
wife. 

There  is  some  confusion  of  metaphors  here.  Mr.  Ilecke- 
thorn’s  views  on  conjugal  morality  are  not  more  clear  than 
the  language  in  which  he  conveys  them,  lie  is  much  more 
distinct  as  to  matters  in  which  he  has  apparently  greater  experi¬ 
ence,  and  travellers  of  the  male  sex  may  find  his  warnings  of  use. 
He  says : — “  Let  the  traveller  show  an  Italian  chambermaid  any 
of  those  attentions  her  English  congener  almost  looks  upon  as  her 
due,  and  he  will  quickly  find  that  he  has  brought  his  pigs  to  the 
wrong  market.  And  even  where  his  advances  are  favourably  re¬ 
ceived,  be  will,  if  be  has  any  experience  that  way,  be  bound  to 
admit  that  the  Englishwoman’s  love  was  worth  a  great  deal  more.” 
Really  we  cannot  guess  for  what  kind  of  audience  Mr.  Hecke¬ 
thorn  intends  his  hook.  Concerning  religious  matters  his  tone  is 
equally  offensive.  Many  people  are  angry,  and  many  more  are  sorry, 
at  the  conversions  to  Roman  Catholicism  which  almost  yearly 
occur  in  Rome  amongst  the  English  visitors  ;  hut  Mr.  Ileckethorn 
is,  we  hope,  alone  in  ascribing  all  such  conversions  to  either  money 
or  caprice.  He  is  simply  nauseous,  aud  not  the  least  funny,  in  the 
way  he  rakes  up  scandals  about  popes  and  cardinals ;  and  to  assert, 
as  he  does,  that  the  young  Irishmen  who  joined  the  Pontifical  army 
iu  i860,  arrived  “covered  with  potato-sacks,  with  a  hole  for  the 
head  and  two  for  the  arms,  without  shirts  underneath  or  shoes  to 
their  feet,”  is,  as  every  one  know;s,  an  utter  absurdity.  Mr.  Ilecke- 
tboru  s  .own  religious  views  are  in  some  mysterious  way  centred 
in  tbe  cultus  of  a  personage  of  whom  he  speaks  more  than  once  as 
the  “  ideal  Virgin  Sophia,  the  universal  spirit  of  Goodness  and 
Beauty,  of  w’hom  the  Virgin  Mary  is  only  the  gross  and  degraded 
corporization.”  Where  he  obtained  this  piece  of  liagiology  it 
would  he  impossible  to  say.  It  is  at  least  clear  that  the  “  ideal 
Sophia”  is  not  the  saint  of  that  name  who  is  commemorated  in 
the  Roman  calendar,  as  she  was  a  widow  and  the  mother  of  three 
daughters. 

It  would  he  unfair  to  close  a  notice  of  Hoba  cl' Italia  without 
some  reference  to  what  is  evidently  intended  by  its  author  to  be  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  hook.  Some  specimens  of  his  wit  have 
been^  already  quoted.  A  few  more  may  suffice  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  forced  tun  and  vulgar  slang  of  which  it  is  compounded.  Here, 
lor  example,  is  an  impromptu,  made  “  after  a  few  days’  meditation,” 
and  this  unconscious  hull  is  the  only  funny  thing  about  it : — 

Here  lie  I,  Eurysaces  the  baker, 

Aqueduct  o’erseer  I  was  too  ; 

Overpower’d  by  an  undertaker. 

All  my  dough  is  shortened  to  a  do. 

Now  I  lie  in  this  sepulchral  oven, 

And  by  fermentation  hope  to  rise. 

Quicker  than  my  bread,  always  so  sloven, 

As  a  “  reg’lar  brick  ”  to  Paradise. 

About  Paradise  he  makes  another  little  joke,  so  original  that  it  is 
worth  quoting.  Speaking  of  Monaco,  he  says,  “  If  some  modern 
Milton  would  write  a  poem  on  it  he  might  perhaps  entitle  it 
Pair  0’  Dice  Lost.’  Of  Milton  he  remarks  iu  another  place  that 
he  is  praised  by  everybody  and  read  by  nobody.  Mr.  Heckethorn 
should  only  speak  for  himself. 

To  those  who  have  travelled  in  Italy,  revelling  in  its  old  associ¬ 
ations,  enraptured  with  its  works  of  art,  interested  in  its  people, 
and  able  to  see  picturesqueness  even  in  their  poverty  and  dirt,  this 
offensive  and  impudent  hook  will  he  so  disagreeable  that  tkev  will 
find  it  impossible  to  read  it.  To  those  who  have  not  been  there  it 
will  convey  false  impressions  and  degrading  ideas  about  the  most 
interesting  country  perhaps  in  the  world.  "  Mr.  Heckethorn  says 
in  his  remarkable  preface  that  bis  object  was  “to  connect  tbe 
dry  and  .  hard  details  of  ordinary  grades  with  entertaining 
or  romantic  associations.”  He  has  utterly  failed  in  this  design, 
and  his  overweening  conceit  has  concealed  from  him  the  com¬ 
pleteness  of  his  failure. 


FORGOTTEN  LIVES.* 

EARNEST  people  are  often  heard  to  complain  that  the  constant- 
reading  of  novels  unfits  the  mind  for  severer  studies,  aud 
weakens  the  power  of  attention.  Such  persons  ought  to  welcome 
Forgotten  Lives,  which  they  will  find  to  combine  the  allureipents 
of  romance  with  the  merits  of  the  sort  of  hooks  which  are  said  to 
afford  “  intellectual  gymnastics.”  No  one  who  can  unravel  the 
adventures  of  Barbara  in  Forgotten  Lives  need  experience  the 
slightest  difliculty  in  dealing  with  the  Barbara  of  Aldrich’s  Logie. 
Forgotten  Lives  is  so  ingeniously  muddled,  and  the  number  and 
hardness  of  the  complicated  situations  are  so  great,  that  we  pur¬ 
pose  to  attempt  a  sketch  of  the  plot.  Authors,  as  a  rule,  object  to 
this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  critics,  hut  the  author  of  Forgotten 
Lives  ought  to  feel  real  gratitude  to  us.  One  of  her  characters  says  to 
another,  “  I  don’t  think  one  human  being  ever  could  live  so  long  as 
you.”  We  don’t  think  that  one  human  being  ever  could  under¬ 
stand  Forgotten  Lives  without  a  digest  of  the  plot  and  an  account 
of  the  relationships  of  the  persons. 

There  are  several  causes  which  combine  to  darken  this  remarkable 
tale.  In  the  first  place,  the  writer  has  not  written  with  one  purpose 
only,  which  is  common,  hut  with  two.  Her  first  purpose  apparently 
is  to  outdb  Miss  Becker  and  her  friends,  her  second  to  outdo  Mrs. 
Radcliffe.  She  may  be  congratulated  on  having  surpassed  the 
angry  discontent  of  the  one  and  the  romantic  fancy  of  the  other 
kiud  of  model,  but  the  general  result  is  the  reverse  of  artistic. 
When  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  grappling  with  the  statements  that 
“  Man  is  the  natural  enemy  of  woman,”  and  that  “  Man  stands  on 
his  physical  strength  alone,  and,  knocking  woman  down  as  his  last 
argument,  he  wins  like  an  athlete,”  it  is  disconcerting  to  be  hurried 
off  to  enchanted  castles,  mad  heroines,  secret  staircases,  mysterious 
hells,  and  mouldering  skeletons.  The  reader  of  Forgotten  Lives 
must  he  prepared  for  jumps  of  this  sort.  He  first  meets  the 
two  heroines,  Barbara  Lethbridge  and  Rose  Carteret,  at  St. 
Cecilia’s  Orphan  Asylum,  where  (as  it  is  particularly  explained) 
woman  is  not  allowed  to  wear  drawers,  and  where  the 
pupils  are  worse  fed  and  taught  than  at  Lowood  in  Jane  Eyre . 
Barbara  is  expelled  from  school,  and  thence  taken  rather  hastily  to 
her  mother’s  death-bed,  indulging  in  a  brief  hut  energetic  flirtation 
on  the  way  with  Oliver  de  Beauvoir,  who  is  also  speeding  to  his 
sister's  death-bed — as  he  fancies — in  an  old'  Cornish  country- 
house,  called  Bosanken.  From  this  old  Cornish  house,  where 
Lady  Theresa  Bosperis  is  tormenting  her  husband  and  sicken¬ 
ing  of  fear  caused  by  mysterious  letters  written  by  a  lunatic, 
and  carried  by  a  “grey-grim”  woman  called  Deborah,  we  are  led 
off  to  a  still  older  Cornish  house,  called  Caerlerriek,  and  a  very 
much  older  woman  servant,  named  Primrose  Behemia.  “  She  had 
a  century’s  marks  on  her ;  Time  had  clawed  her  with  cruel  talons,” 
and  she  had  a  voice  “  sweet,  clear,  and  low.”  The  duty  of  this 
singular  being  was  to  show  to  strangers  every  Wednesday  the 
secret  chamber  of  Caerlerriek  Castle,  and  the  mouldering  bones  of 
tbe  wicked  Sir  Malins  Tregethas,  who  was  starved  to  death  there 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  As  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas,  the  owner 
of  Caerlerriek,  was  a  man  of  stern,  retiring  character,  and  as  the 
secret  of  his  life  was  connected  with  the  secret  chamber,  he  naturally 
liked  to  have  it  shown  to  strangers,  who  also  beheld  mysterious 
visions  in  the  park,  on  Wednesdays  only,  without  extra  charge. 
All  this  iu  half  a  volume  is  calculated  to  take  away  the  breath 
of  the  most  hardened  novel-reader,  hut  all  this  is  only  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  mysteries. 

Whoever  would  understand  Forgotten  Lives  must  carefully  dis¬ 
miss  the  notion  that  any  character  in  the  work  is  what  he  or  she 
seems  to  he.  Very  few  of  the  personages  first  appear  under  their 
real  names,  nor  are  they  of  the  nationalities  to  which  they  appa¬ 
rently  belong,  and  they  are  hut  rarely  the  cousins,  daughters,  wives, 
husbands,  or  ghosts  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
stand  in  these  relations.  We  are,  therefore,  obliged  to  start  from 
Sir  Malins,  who  certainly  was  Sir  Malins,  and  the  beginner  of  tbe 
feud  between  tbe  Tregethas  and  Bosperises,  before  he  became,  like 
Niuus  the  Assyrian,  “  a  little  heap  of  dust,”  and  was  shown  to 
visitors  on  Wednesday  afternoons.  Sir  Malins,  then,  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  was  lord  of  Caerlerriek  Castle,  and  of 
the  heart  of  Rose  Behenna,  who  drowned  herself,  as  her  descendant 
whom  “  Time  had  clawed  with  his  cruel  talons  ”  observes,  “  for  want 
of  a  wedding-ring.”  Sir  Malins,  meanwhile,  as  we  have  seen,  got 
shut  up  and  starved  in  his  own  secret  chamber,  where  his  bones- 
vrere  discovered  by  a  descendant  of  his  mistress,  the  elderly,  time- 
clawed  housekeeper,  generally  referred  to  as  the  Raven.  Primrose 
Behenna,  the  Raven,  holds  the  real  clue  to  the  exciting  mystery, 
and  the  reader  must  never  lose  sight  of  her.  She  appears  to  think 
that  she  is  the  daughter  of  the  original  Rose,  who  took  the  want 
of  a  wedding-ring  so  much  to  heart,  but  there  are  grave 
reasons  for  doubting  the  correctness  of  this  view.  In  the  first 
place,  she  must  have  been  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  old 
at  the  date  of  the  story,  and,  more  than  that,  her  grand-daughter, 
Mrs.  Carteret,  the  mother  of  Rose,  the  second  heroine,  would  be 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty,  whereas  she  is  represented  as  still 
young  and  beautiful.  By  another  calculation  the  Raven  must 
have  had  a  child  -when  she  was  about  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven.  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  the  Raven  is  aware  of  the 
secret  of  Caerlerriek,  aud  is  more  or  less  iu  league  with  the  other 
grey,  grim  woman  Deborah  to  torment  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  castle  of  Bosanken. 


*  Forgotten  Lives.  By  the  Author  of  “Olive  Varcoe.”  London: 
Tinsley  Brothers.  1875. 
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It  tnay  not  seem  very  easy  to  connect  tlie  aristocratic,  if  rather 
mad,  Tregethas  and  Bosperises  with  the  children  in  St.  Cecilia’s 
Orphan  Asylum,  with  Barbara,  who  was  expelled,  and  with  Rose 
Carteret,  who  was  taken  away  by  her  mother.  Their  fortunes, 
however,  are  all  interlaced,  and  by  steady  attention  to  business  we 
hope  to  show  how  this  came  about.  In  the  first  place,  SirCuthbert 
Tregethas,  some  years  before  this  story  opens,  had  a  wife  whom  he 
did  not  love,  and  who,  after  a  resolute  but  unsuccessful  attempt,  in 
which  she  apparently  has  the  author’s  sympathies,  to  make  her 
cousin  run  away  with  her,  fled  with  her  little  daughter  to  Turkey. 
In  Turkey,  as  we  are  told,  “  she  found  among  Mahommedans 
and  Polygamists  juster  laws  for  women  than  those  made  bjr  moral 
English  Christians.”  Polygamy  is  not,  as  the  writer  appears  to  think, 
the  same  thing  as  polyandry,  and  it  maybe  doubted  whether  Turks 
approve  of  too  affectionate  relations  between  their  wives  and  their 
I  wives’  cousins.  This  is  by  the  way.  About  the  same  time  that  Lady 

Tregethas  fled  to  Pera,  and, to  make  everything  smooth,  gave  out  that 
she  was  an  Irish  Mrs.  Linton,  a  quarrel  grew  up  between  the  Tregethas 
and  Bosperises,  and  ended  in  the  heir  of  the  Bosperises  being  killed 
by  a  keeper  in  a  poaching  fray.  His  father  thereon  made  his 
nephew,  a  “  clever,  cynical  young  barrister,”  named  Ernest  Bosperis, 
his  heir,  and  added  a  “  curious  codicil  ”  that  Ernest  should  not 
come  into  possession  of  his  estates  till  he  married  a  lady  who  was 
not  a  Tregethas.  In  the  event  of  such  a  marriage  he  bequeathed 
his  property  to  a  distant  relative,  Lady  Theresa  de  Beauvoir. 
Ernest  had  been  engaged  in  the  poaching  fray,  and  “  feeling  very 
galled,  and  being  now  free  to  quit  his  profession,”  he  travelled 
through  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  In  Turkey,  by  a  probable 
coincidence,  he  met  Lady  Tregethas,  then  bearing  the  name  of 
Linton,  and  introduced  himself  to  her  as  Mr.  Ernest,  an  American. 
Under  this  designation  he  married  her  daughter  on  board  a 
British  ship.  The  ceremony  was  performed  by  the  “  schoolmaster 
and  chaplain,”  and  whether  it  was  binding  or  not  the  author  does 
not  know,  and  the  “  clever  young  barrister  ”  unluckily  quitted  his 
profession  too  soon  to  find  out.  At  the  close  of  the  tale,  however, 
the  validity  of  the  marriage  seems  to  be  assumed.  After  a  few  years 
Ernest  Bosperis  deserted  the  girl  and  a  daughter  whom  she  bore  him ; 
the  wife  became  a  confirmed  maniac,  only  coherent  when  talking 
about  the  rights  of  women;  and  the  child  Barbara  supposed 
herself  to  be  the  daughter  of  a  certain  Mrs.  Lethbridge, 
who  adopted  her,  sent  her  to  St.  Cecilia’s  Orphanage,  and 
then  died,  leaving  her  to  the  care  of  a  nephew,  Walter 
Lethbridge.  Ernest  Bosperis  was  now  in  the  position  of  having 
unwittingly  married  a  descendant  of  the  Tregethas,  and  thus,  as 
unwittingly,  disinherited  himself.  His  next  move  was  to  imagine, 
without  any  apparent  reason,  that  he  had  seen  his  wife's  dead  body, 
and  he  promptly  married  Lady  Theresa  de  Beauvoir,  who  was  now, 
though  no  one  knew  it,  the  real  proprietor  of  the  Bosperis  estates. 

After  a  few  years  of  unhallowed  enjoyment,  Nemesis  came  to 
Ernest  Bosperis  in  the  person  of  the  “  grey,  grim  woman,” 
Deborah.  Deborah  had  been  the  nurse  of  his  first  wife.  Deborah 
recognized  in  him  the  American  Mr.  Ernest,  and  determined  to 
punish  him  for  having  deserted  her  darling.  She  forced  him  to 
take  her  into  his  house  as  his  wife’s  maid,  and  put  herself  into 
communication  with  Sir  Cuthbert  Tregethas.  Sir  Cuthbert  had 
by  this  tune  admitted  his  lunatic  daughter  to  Oaerlerrick,  where 
she  found  a  congenial  friend  in  the  Raven,  had  the  run  of  the  secret 
chamber,  played  at  being  a  ghost,  and  “  darned  her  clothes  with 
threads  of  her  own  long  silver  hair.”  Deborah  carried  mad  letters 
from  this  interesting  creature  to  Lady  Theresa  Bosperis  (nee  De 
Beauvoir),  who  led  her  husband  a  melancholy  life  when  she  saw 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  had  a  predecessor  still  among  the  living. 
She  gave  poor  Bosperis,  whom  one  cannot  help  pitying,  no  peace 
about  his  lost  child,  and  took  up  the  notion  that  she  ought  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  befriend  her.  A  fresh  complication  is  produced  by  her 
casual  encounter  with  Barbara  Lethbridge,  whom  she  of  course 
does  not  know  to  be  the  object  of  her  search.  As  if  matters 
were  not  mixed  enough  already,  Sir  Cuthbert  marries  a  Mrs. 
Carteret,  mother  of  Rose,  the  second  heroine,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  his  own  mad  housekeeper,  Primrose  Behenna. 
Mrs.  Carteret  brings  Rose  to  live  at  Oaerlerrick,  while  Barbara 
is  staying  at  Bosauken,  and  the  two  young  ladies  struggle 
for  the  fickle  affections  of  Oliver  de  Beauvoir.  The  plot 
now  thickens  more  than  ever.  Oliver  mistakes  Barbara’s  mother, 
the  silver-haired  lunatic,  for  Barbara ;  Barbara  disappears  in  a 
thunder-storm ;  Rose  is  accidentally  stabbed  by  one  of  the  lunatics, 
the  silver-haired  one ;  Barbara,  Bosperis,  and  Sir  Cuthbert  are  sus¬ 
pected  of  the  deed ;  the  Raven  and  the  other  maniac  die.  Coroners, 
policemen,  magistrates,  and  the  Cornish  public  at  large  conduct  an 
absurd  inquiry  in  Caerlerrick.  Barbara  is  proved  to  be  the  heiress, 
heaven  knows  why,  of  Sir  Cuthbert ;  Lady  Theresa  marries  Bosperis 
over  again,  and  has  a  little  boy ;  Rose  pairs  off  with  a  curate, 
Barbara  with  Walter  Lethbridge,  generally  called  the  American 
cousin  because  he  was  English  and  in  no  way  related  to  Barbara. 
The  book  closes  with  the  abrupt  remark  that  “  Orphanages  still 
flourish,  and  hidden  behind  their  gates  are  still  the  pale  hordes  of 
untaught,  sickly,  charity  children,  England’s  wasted  and  forgotten 
lives.” 

Forgotten  Lives  is  the  epic  of  martyred  woman.  Just  as  Victor 
Hugo’s  great  romances  are  the  trilogy  of  man's  struggle  with 
Nature,  the  Church,  and  Society,  so  Forgotten  Lives  depicts  woman’s 
war  with  man.  The  strife  begins  with  the  drowned  Rose  Behenna, 
and  ends  with  the  maniac's  diatribes  against  society,  and  with 
Barbara's  peevish  denunciations  of  most  male  creatures.  The  con¬ 
stant  desire  for  battle  with  man  makes  Barbara  the  most  querulous 


and  unpleasant  of  heroines.  Her  early  ill-treatment  at  St.  Cecilia’s 
is  described  as  bad  enough  to  sour  any  life;  but  then  soured 
heroines  are  not  worth  writing  about.  The  author  of  Forgotten 
Lives  has  of  course  a  right  to  describe  and  protest  against  the 
abuse  of  charities  if  she  pleases,  and  she  may  say  that  it  is  only 
through  a  novel  that  she  can  make  her  protest  heard.  She  is 
mistaken,  however,  if  she  thinks  that  constant  harping  on  the 
subject  improves  a  tale  as  a  work  of  art,  or  that  the  rich  absurdi¬ 
ties  of  her  narrative  will  gain  credit  for  her  statement  of  what  she 
calls  facts.  We  know  that  country  gentlemen  do  not  keep  silver- 
haired  maniacs  running  loose  in  haunted  houses,  and  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  doubt  whether  St.  Cecilia’s  is  not  as  unlike  anything 
really  existing  as  Caerlerrick. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  imposing  list  of  other  works  on  the 
titlepage,  we  might  have  taken  Forgotten  Lives  for  the  first  attempt 
of  an  author  who  might  learn  to  prune  her  fancy,  and  keep  her 
social  views  in  the  background.  As  things  are,  we  doubt  whether 
any  mortal  will  give  Forgotten  Lives  a  second  reading,  and  we 
doubt  still  more  whether  any  mortal  will  understand  the  plot  at 
one  reading,  for  all  our  pains  as  expositors. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

WE  have  yet  another  volume  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Territories ;  a  survey  extending  over  many  years,  over  more 
than  a  million  of  square  miles,  and  entering  into  every  department 
of  inquiry  that  can  be  included  in  or  connected  with  the  wide 
science  of  physical  geography.  The  geology  and  paleeontology, 
the  soil  and  climate,  the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  the 
rainfall  and  watersheds,  the  mountain  ranges  and  rivers,  of  the 
vast  interior  region  of  the  Union,  from  the  borders  of  Missouri  and 
Arkansas  to  those  of  Oregon  and  California,  and  even  to  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  from  the  frontiers  of  Canada  to  those  of  Mexico, 
have  all  been  minutely  investigated,  and  reported  upon  in  volume 
after  volume  as  large  as  or  larger  than  that  before  us,  which  devotes 
some  seven  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  close  and  solid  type  to  the 
description  of  the  birds  of  the  North-West.*  Dr.  Coues,  who  has 
written  this  huge  treatise  on  so  limited  a  subject  at  the  request  of 
the  officer  in  chief  command  of  the  Survey,  has  given  no  ordinary 
labour  to  the  task.  The  native  birds  of  a  territory  poor  in  wood, 
consisting  in  great  part  of  utterly  barren  deserts  and  almost  im¬ 
passable  mountain  chains,  are  neither  many  nor  peculiarly  interest¬ 
ing,  and  the  inquiry  is  not  one  which  an  ardent  ornithologist  would 
naturally  select.  Dr.  Coues  began  his  work  in  1862  with  a  report 
upon  a  collection  of  specimens  made  by  Dr.  Hayden  and  Mr.  Trook 
as  naturalists  attached  to  an  earlier  exploring  expedition  under 
General  Reynolds,  U.S.  Engineers.  In  1867  he  recommenced 
and  extended  the  work,  including  collections  made  by  Dr.  Hayden 
so  long  ago  as  1856  in  the  region  of  the  Yellowstone ;  and  finally, 
in  1872,  being  stationed  in  the  Territory  of  Dakotah,  and  having 
several  later  collections  placed  in  his  hands,  he  undertook  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  the  present  supplement  to  the  vast  library  of  information 
concerning  the  Territories  which  has  been  edited  by  Dr.  Hayden, 
and  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Washington  Government.  Dr. 
Coues  has  theories  of  his  own  respecting  the  proper  classification  of 
the  Avcs,  which  would  distribute  them  into  three  principal  orders 
only,  of  which  two  fossil  species  would  form  one  and  the 
struthious  birds  another,  the  whole  remaining  mass,  with  its  vast 
number  of  distinctions,  being  grouped  in  a  single  order.  lie  does  not, 
however,  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  him  by  official 
publication  either  to  insist  on  or  to  carry  out  this  theory,  but, 
having  stated  it  in  a  single  page,  proceeds  to  his  proper  work,  and 
arranges  the  birds  known  to  the  North-West — few  or  none  of  them 
peculiar  to  that  region — according  to  the  usual  classification.  The 
book  is  one  of  reference  rtither  than  of  use ;  for  public  libraries 
rather  than  for  the  private  studies  even  of  ornithologists  ;  but  it  is 
a  necessary  link  in  that  chain  of  information  concerning  the  natural 
history  and  physical  geography  of  their  vast  Empire  which  the 
Federal  and  State  authorities  of  the  American  Union  have  spared 
no  labour  or  expense  to  amass,  preserve  in  print,  and  render  acces¬ 
sible  to  students  who  may  digest  it  for  the  general  reader,  or  to  in¬ 
quirers  who  may  desire  an  answer  to  a  particular  question.  As  we 
have  often  said  before,  it  is  only  by  means  of  such  liberal  official 
patronage  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  could  be  collected  and 
published  ;  and  it  is  chiefly,  if  not  only,  in  these  official  Reports 
that  it  is  to  be  found. 

We  have  at  hand  also  some  Massachusetts  “  Blue-books  ”  of  a 
more  ordinary  character,  Reports  of  authorities  charged  with 
regular  official  functions ;  but  also  containing,  year  after  year,  the 
collected  experience  of  a  number  of  local  and  central  Boards  and 
Committees  working  under  different  conditions,  and  undertaking 
their  tasks  with  different  bias,  on  subjects  of  universal  interest; 
sometimes  revealing  for  our  benefit  the  result  of  experiments 
which  enthusiasts  or  theorists  at  home  are  urging  us  to  make.  A 
study  of  these  State  documents,  especially  those  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Pennsylvania,  should  form  a  part  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  every  English  politician  who  desires  to  form  an  indepen¬ 
dent  opinion  of  the  suggestions  of  philosophical  Radicals  and 

*  Department  of  the  Interior.  United.  States  Geological  Survey  of  the 
Territories-  l'.  V.  Hayden,  U.S.  Geologist  in  Charge.  Misceila7ieous  Pub¬ 
lications,  No.  3 — Birds  of  the  North-  It  est ;  a  Handbook  of  the  Orni¬ 
thology  of  the  Region  drained  by  the  Missouri  River  and  its  Tributaries. 
By  Elliot  Coues,  Captain  and  Assistant-Surgeon  U.S.  Army.  Washing¬ 
ton  :  Government  Printing  Office.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1874. 
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social  reformers,  and  not  to  espouse  tliem  blindly  nor  reject  them 
peremptorily  at  the  bidding  of  a  party  or  a  constituency.  We 
have  in  the  first  place  the  yearly  Report  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  *,  which  possesses  in  many  respects  powers  co-ordinate 
with  and  concurrent  with  those  of  the  local  Boards  with  whose 
functions  we  are  ourselves  sufficiently  familiar,  but  with  more 
extensive  jurisdiction  and  more  absolute  authority.  And  we  find 
in  New  England  the  same  complaint  that  is  made  among  ourselves, 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  inducing  these  local  Boards  to  exercise 
their  powers  against  local  nuisances,  and  especially  to  interfere  with 
noxious  trades.  The  State  Board  repeats  this  complaint,  and 
almost  immediately  goes  on  to  describe  its  own  dealings  with 
certain  large  and  established  nuisance  factories,  in  a  spirit  which 
induces  the  reader  fully  to  believe  in  the  slackness  of  the  minor 
authorities,  and  enables  him  to  comprehend  what  seems  greatly 
to  surprise  the  Board,  the  reluctance  of  complainants  to  proceed 
with  their  suits  until  full  redress  is  attained.  On  general  principles, 
however,  the  Report  is  explicit  and  decided.  The  recent  contro¬ 
versy  concerning  the  effects  of  interment,  and  the  facts  that  from 
time  to  time  crop  up  regarding  the  contamination  with  sewage  of 
streams  from  which  large  villages  and  even  towns  derive  their 
water  si>pplv,  give  interest  to  the  official  declaration,  based  on 
actual  experiment,  that  the  disinfecting  and  oxidizing  powers  of 
the  natural  elements  are  much  overrated;  that  even  where  no 
change  of  taste  and  colour,  no  unpleasant  smell,  betrays  the  fact  to 
our  senses,  we  are  breathing  and  drinking  contamination';  the 
earth  having  by  no  means  that  power  of  rapidly  and  continuously 
filtering  and  '  rendering  harmless  great  masses  of  putrid  matter 
which  is  ascribed  to  it,  and  which  alone  could  render  our  existing 
practices  safe.  In  another  page  we  find  a  remonstrance  against 
the  promiscuous  sale  of  chloroform,  and  its  use  by  untrained 
persons ;  not  that  this  anaesthetic  is  much  used  as  a  means  of 
murder,  but  that  it  is  very  likely  to  become  the  instrument  of  un¬ 
intentional  suicide.  English  physicians  have  argued  the  case  of 
nitrous  oxide  against  chloroform ;  the  Massachusetts  authorities 
rely  on  ether  as  equally  effective  with  chloroform  in  relieving 
pain,  and  unattended  by  the  dangers  that  attach  to  all  but  the 
most  careful  and  instructed  use  of  the  more  formidable  drug. 
It  is  observable  that  neither  this  Report  nor  the  letters 
that  have  been  addressed  to  English  papers  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  allege  that  the  increasing  use  of  chloroform  has  actually 
been  attended  by  any  large  number  of  fatal  accidents.  Passing 
from  these  every-day  matters,  we  come  to  a  variety  of  practical 
essays  on  questions  falling  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Board 
which  seem  to  require  the  action  of  the  Legislature — as  on 
the  Meat  Supply,  on  the  Transportation  of  Live  Stock,  and  one 
very  interesting  paper  on  the  treatment  of  drunkards,  recommend¬ 
ing  the  establishment  of  Inebriate  Asylums  or  hospitals,  to  which 
habitual  drunkards  might  be  sent,  either  with  their  goodwill  or 
without  it,  to  be  cured  of  their  vice,  or,  where  that  is  hopeless,  to 
be  confined,  not  as  offenders,  but  as  quasi-lunatics,  for  the  safety 
of  society.  It  may  be  admitted  that  it  is  at  any  rate  less  un¬ 
just  and  unreasonable  to  lock  up  the  few  drunkards  out  of  the 
way  of  liquor  than  to  lock  up  all  liquor  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
many  sober  and  temperate  people,  lest  the  drunkards  should  get  it. 
But  of  course  the  main  drift  of  the  paper  is  to  prove  that  drunkards 
are  de  jure  lunatics,  and  should  be  restrained  as  such  when  it  is 
once  established  that  they  cannot  or  will  not  restrain  themselves. 
The  writer  fails  to  perceive  that  many  drunken  men,  so  long  as 
their  liquor  is  not  drugged,  are  not  madmen  at  all,  but  only  harm¬ 
less  simpletons  or  sleep-walkers,  and  that  it  would  at  least  be 
right  to  put  down  the  adulterations  that  make  intoxication 
so  dangerous,  before  assuming  that  it  always  must  be  so. 
However,  the  plan  has  been  tried  here  and  there  in  the  United 
States,  and,  where  tried,  seems  to  be  popular;  nor  perhaps  can  we. 
reason  with  confidence  from  English  experience  to  the  effects  of 
intoxication  in  a  climate  where  stimulants  have  certainly  a  quicker 
and  a  worse  operation. 

Next  comes  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Board  of  State 
Charities  t,  which  has  charge  of  the  State  poor,  lunatic  asylums, 
schools  for  idiots,  deaf  mutes,  &c.,  and,  in  some  measure,  of 
the  State  prisons.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that,  as  regards 
the  adult  State  poor  (i.e.  the  poor  who  have  no  local  settle¬ 
ment,  the  law  on  that  point  being  derived  from  the  old  English 
law,  and  still  retaining  much  of  its  jealous  vigilance  and  consequent 
severity  of  operation),  a  partial  system  of  outdoor  relief  has  of  late 
years  come  into  operation.  The  sick  and  aged  were  formerly  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  State  almshouse;  this  has  now  been  abolished,  and 
it  is  found  better,  cheaper,  and  infinitely  kinder  to  let  them  remain 
in  their  actual  place  of  residence,  and  provide  for  them  there — in 
the  local  almshouse,  if  they  have  no  residence.  Another  point  de¬ 
serving  attention  is  that  the  practice  of  boarding  out  orphan 
paupers  in  charge  of  the  State  appears  to  have  found  favour  in  the 
eyes  both  of  the  Board  and  the  Legislature  ;  but  for  some  technical 
reasons,  arising  partly  out  of  the  clumsy  wording  of  a  recent  Act, 
it  is  not  yet  brought  fairly  into  operation.  The  want  of  such  an 
arrangement  is  shown  in  unmistakable  figures.  At  the  State 
almshouse  the  deaths  of  children  under  five  years  of  age  were 
more  than  25  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  among  motherless 


*  Public  Document,  No.  30 — Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health  of  Massachusetts.  January  1875.  Boston  :  Wright  &  Potter. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 

j  Public  Document,  No.  17 — Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
State  Charities  of  Massachusetts ;  to  which  are  added  Reports  from  its 
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infants  there  the  rate  was  as  high  as  70  or  80  per  cent ! .  The 
Board  moreover  recognizes  the  fact  that  children  cannot  grow 
up  to  healthy,  self-dependent  manhood  and  womanhood  in 
a  vast  charitable  institution  ;  and  that  “  the  position  in  life  which 
is  the  birthright  of  every  American  ”  can  never  be  recovered  by 
those  who  are  detained  in  a  “public  establishment”  till  they 
are  old  enough  to  appreciate  their  situation  and  too  old  to  shake 
off'  the  impress  of  the  unnatural  life  and  the  brand  of  social  degra¬ 
dation. 

The  last  of  these  documents  is  the  Report  of  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  City  of  Boston  *,  which  contains  the  record  of  a  con¬ 
troversy  as  to  the  right  of  women  to  be  members  of  such  Boards, 
if  elected.  The  Committee  decided  against  them  on  the  general 
assumption  that  all  public  offices  and  political  franchises  are  con¬ 
fined  by  the  Common  Law — that  is  to  say,  by  those  immemorial 
English  customs  which  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  New 
England  States — to  the  male  sex.  The  question,  in  a  general  form, 
was  submitted  by  order  of  the  Legislature  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  which  decided  that  by  common  law  women  could 
hold  public  offices,  and  could  only  be  excluded  from  the  School 
Board  by  some  express  provision  to  that  effect,  and  that  no  such 
provision  appeared  to  have  been  made.  The  Board  then  caused 
its  past  action  to  be  submitted  to  the  Court  in  the  form  of  a  suit 
by  its  excluded  members.  The  decision,  which  caused  not  a  little 
surprise,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Board  had  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  validity  of  its  own  elections,  and  that  the  Court  had  no 
power  to  interfere ;  and  the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  a  legis¬ 
lative  Act  admitting  women  to  School  Boards.  The  only  other 
topic  of  special  interest  in  the  Report  is  the  thoroughly  unsatis¬ 
factory  nature  of  the  examination  of  schools  by  the  School  Com¬ 
mittees,  consisting  of  gentlemen  of  local  influence  and  repute  but 
with  no  special  knowledge  either  of  the  methods  or  subject-matter 
of  education,  the  result  of  which  has  been  to  compel  the  teachers 
to  follow  closely  the  routine  of  the  manuals,  which  in  America 
are  for  the  most  part  extraordinarily  bad,  but  which  furnish  the 
amateur  examiners  with  their  only  guide  and  standard.  This 
absurdity  appears,  however,  to  be  in  process  of  amendment. 

Dr.  William  Blasius,  formerly  Professor  of  Natural  Sciences 
in  the  Hanover  Lyceum,  gives  to  the  world  a  theory  of  his  own 
regarding  the  origin  and  course  of  Storms  t — that  is,  according  to 
his  definition,  a  theory  of  the  entire  system  of  aerial  circulation. 
He  seems  to  refuse  to  recognize  the  existence  of  that  permanent 
counterflow  of  hot  air  from  the  upper  equatorial  regions,  and  of 
cold  air  from  the  lower  level  in  the  Arctic  atmosphere,  which, 
modified  by  the  motion  of  the  earth,  gives  us  our  two  prevalent 
winds  of  the  temperate  zones,  the  north-east  and  south-west ;  and 
accounts  for  the  equatorial  calm-belt  and  the  Trades.  But  with 
regard  to  the  origin  of  local  storms,  his  scheme  is  more  distinctly 
worked  out  on  practical,  though,  as  it  seems  to  us,  only  limited 
and  local  evidence,  and  conflicts  strongly  with  the  conclusions 
most  generally  accepted  by  the  leading  meteorologists  of  the  world ; 
and  his  confidence  in  his  power  to  predict  exactly  the  course  of 
coming  weather  contrasts  forcibly  with  the  caution  and  reserve 
adopted  by  those  who  have  had  the  largest  and  longest  experience. 
Of  course  we  shall  not  attempt  in  this  place  to  estimate  the  value 
of  his  doctrines,  nor  do  we  propose  to  enter  into  that  detailed 
account  of  his  views  without  which  we  should  run  some  risk  of 
appearing  to  do  them  injustice.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  they  are 
unquestionably  the  result  of  careful  and  painstaking,  if  somewhat 
I  narrow,  investigation,  and  of  patient  study. 

We  have  three  works  on  political  science,  none  of  them  entirely 
without  claim  to  attention.  Mr.  R.  J.  Wright,  in  his  Principia  £, 
undertakes  to  reconstruct  not  merely  the  basis  of  social  science, 
but  that  of  political  society  itself.  His  political  order  is  to  be 
founded  on  the  aggregation  of  a  multitude  of  Precincts  or  Com¬ 
munes,  with  a  population  ranging  from  that  of  a  village  to  that  of 
a  moderate-sized  town.  Each  of  these  is  to  constitute  itself,  by 
force  of  social  affinities  and  the  attraction  of  like  to  like,  of 
families  in  much  the  same  state  of  moral  advancement,  intellectual 
education,  refinement,  and  general  social  character ;  room  is  also 
to  be  made  for  societies  of  special  tenets  and  tendencies — 
Teetotallers,  Saints,  Shakers,  and  Eree-lovers  ;  and  each  Precinct  is 
to  make  its  own  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  p^eace,  the  regulation 
of  social  morals,  and  so  forth.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  now 
Utopia ;  the  general  construction  of  the  edifice,  the  details  of  each 
successive  enlargement  of  the  self-governing  area  and  corresponding 
reduction  of  the  powers  of  government,  and  the  distribution 
of  different  functions  among  the  different  ruling  bodies, 
we  must  leave  the  reader  to  study  in  the  volume  itself, 
where,  if  he  has  leisure  to  peruse  some  five  hundred  pages, 
printed  with  American  solidity,  and  of  the  largest  octavo  size, 
he  may  find  considerable  amusement. 

When  Mr.  Ellis  Thompson  tells  us  that  his  doctrines  of 
Social  Science  and  National  Economy  §  are  chiefly  drawn  from 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston,  1874. 
Boston:  Blackwell  &  Churchill.  London:  Trubner  &  Co.  1874. 

f  Storms :  their  Nature,  Classification,  and  Laws.  With  the  Means  of  pre¬ 
dicting  them  by  Means  of  their  Embodiments — the  Clouds.  By  William 
Blasius,  formerly  Professor  of  the  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Lyceum  of 
Hanover.  Philadelphia :  Porter  &  Coates.  London :  Trubner  &  Co. 

X  Principia,  or  Basis  of  Social  Science :  being  a  Survey  of  the  Subject 
from  the  Moral  and  Theological ,  yet  Liberal  and  Progressive,  Stand-point, 
By  li.  J.  Wright.  Philadelphia :  Lippincott  &  Co.  London :  Trubner 
&  Co.  1875. 

§  Social  Science  and  National  Economy.  By  Robert  Ellis  Thompson, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Social  Science  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia :  Porter  &  Coates.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 
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the  works  of  Mr.  II.  C.  Carey,  we  know,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  that  we  have  to  do  with  another  of  those  utterly  un¬ 
sound  economists  who  are  growing  rarer  every  decade,  except  in 
America;  but,  even  so,  we  were  hardly  prepared  to  meet  with 
an  earnest  argument  against  the  modern  system  of  credit,  and  a 
revival  of  the  mercantile  theory  that  the  wealth  of  nations  depends 
on  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  they  can  accumulate  and  retain, 
or  to  be  told  that  the  policy  of  England  is  founded  on  her  desire 
to  draw  these  treasures  out  of  the  possession  of  other  nations,  in 
order  that  she  may  remain  the  workshop  of  the  world.  For  the 
crude  absurdity  that  in  commerce  between  the  producers  of 
raw  material  and  the  manufacturers  of  finished  goods  the  former 
must  always  be  the  losers,  Mr.  Thompson  himself,  we  fancy,  is 
responsible.  No  one  else  would  have  assumed  that  the  producer 
in  each  case  pays  the  whole  freight  on  his  produce,  without  a 
shadow  of  reason  for  such  an  assumption  ;  or  would  have  enumerated 
the  various  casualties  peculiar  to  agriculture  as  serving  to  put  the 
cultivator  at  a  disadvantage,  as  if  the  price  of  his  goods  were  not 
in  the  long  run  calculated  on  the  basis  of  his  average  yield,  so  that 
his  customers  rather  than  he  pay  the  common  losses  of  his  business. 

Mr.  Butts’s  Protection  and  Free  Trade  * * * §  is  a  more  valuable, 
as  it  is  a  smaller  and  less  ambitious,  book.  The  proof  that  Pro¬ 
tection  can  do  nothing  but  “  diversify  ”  industry,  and  that  in  the 
wrong  direction,  turning  the  capital  and  labour  which  could  have 
produced  wheat  enough  to  buy  ten  tons  of  iron  from  England  to 
roduce  directly  five  tons  of  iron  in  Pennsylvania,  often  as  it  has 
een  reiterated  in  vain,  has  not  often  been  much  more  clearly  and 
tersely  stated  than  here. 

Mrs.  Evans’s  Abuse  of  Maternity  t  deals  with  a  very  painful 
subject,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  these  columns — the  un¬ 
willingness  of  women  in  the  Northern  States,  and  especially  in  New 
England,  with  none  of  our  Old  World  difficulties  in  maintaining  a 
family,  to  become  mothers.  From  a  feminine  point  of  view,  and 
as  regards  the  physical  and  moral  harm  these  women  are  doing  to 
themselves,  she  treats  the  question  rightly  and  vigorously.  But 
when  she  comes  to  other  issues,  and  recommends  her  own  remedies 
for  supposed  social  wrongs  and  evils,  she  goes  as  far  astray  as  those 
whom  she  denounces  ;  and  we  fear  that  the  general  tendency  of  her 
book  will  be  to  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  whole  value  of  her 
little  volume  consists  in  its  testimony  to  the  bitter  repentance 
which  almost  invariably  follows  the  error  in  question,  and  to  the 
fact  that  repentance  is  almost  invariably  too  late,  the  mischief 
lasting  for  life. 

Mr.  Dana  tells  the  Geological  Story  J  briefly  and  clearly  enough  ; 
but  he  has  told  it  as  well,  or  better,  before.  Some  fancied  neces¬ 
sity  has  induced  him  in  this  volume  to  reduce  it  to  the  formal 
divisions  and  intolerable  tediousness  of  an  American  schoolbook ; 
and  even  Mr.  Dana’s  skill  cannot  emancipate  him  from  the  bondage 
of  that  style  of  writing,  or  make  an  American  schoolbook  other 
than  detestable. 

Mrs.  Henry  Field  was  a  Frenchwoman  by  birth — the  governess 
whose  name  was  mentioned  so  prominently  in  the  accounts  of  the 
fearful  tragedy  of  the  Duchess  of  Praslin.  In  the  present  volume  § 
she  described  some  of  the  habits  and  institutions  of  France  for 
the  benefit  of  American  reader’s ;  the  charities  of  Paris  being 
especially  interesting,  and  their  arrangements,  cost,  and  operation 
told  with  admirable  distinctness  and  brevity.  The  book  is  pub¬ 
lished  since  her  death,  with  memoirs  and  notices  in  which  the  chief 
event  of  her  life  is  either  slurred  over  or  entirely  omitted. 

One  Summer \\  is  a  pretty  and  graceful  story;  A  Mad 
Marriage a  wild  sensational  novel ;  the  Rainbow  Creed  ** * * §§  a  not 
very  coherent  medley  ;  Love  Afloat,  ff  an  American  nautical  story, 
not  devoid  of  spirit.  Paul  Hayne  develops  into  graceful  verse,  in  j 
the  Mountain  of  the  Lovers%%,  the  legend  of  the  lover  who  wou 
his  bride  and  lost  his  life  by  carrying  her  up  a  steep  hill ;  and  fills 
up  the  volume  with  a  variety  of  lesser  pieces,  chiefly  lyrical,  in 
which,  as  in  his  Legends  and  Lyrics, §§  a  certain  want  of  rhythmical 

*  P rotection  and  Free  Trade;  an  Inquiry  whether  Protective  Duties  can 
benefit  the  Interests  of  a  Country  in  the  Aggregate ;  including  an  Examina¬ 
tion  into  the  Nature  of  Value ,  and  the  Agency  of  the  Natural  Forces  in 
producing  it.  By  Isaac  Butts.  New  York  :  Putnam’s  Sons.  London : 
Trttbner  &  Co.  1875. 

f  The  Abuse  of  Maternity .  By  Elizabeth  Edson  Evans.  Philadelphia:  | 
Lippincott  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 

J  The  Geological  Story  briefly  Told.  An  Introduction  to  Geology  for 
the  General  Reader  and  for  Beginners  in  the  Science.  By  James  I).  Dana, 
LL.D.,  Author  of  a  “Manual  of  Geology,”  &c.  &c.  With  numerous  1 
Illustrations.  New  York  and  Chicago  :  Ivison,  Blackman,  Taylor  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 

§  Home  Sketches  in  France,  and  other  Papers.  By  the  late  Mrs.  Henry  M. 
Field.  With  some  Notices  of  her  Life  and  Character.  New  York  :  Putnam’s 
Sons.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

||  One  Summer.  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
1875. 

A  Mad  Marriage:  a  Novel.  By  May  Agnes  Fleming,  Author  of 
“ Guy  Earlscourt’s  Wife,”  &c.  &c.  New  York:  Carleton  &  Co.  London  ’ 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

**  The  Rainbow  Creed :  a  Story  of  the  Times.  Boston:  Gill  &  Co.  Lon¬ 
don  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

ft  Love  yl float :  a  Story  of  the  American  Navy.  By  F.  II.  Sheppard, 
U.S.N.  New  York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.  London:  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

JJ  The  Mountain  of  the  Lovers;  with  Poems  of  Nature  and  Tradition. 
By  Paul  H.  Hayne.  New  York  :  Hale  &  Sons.  London  :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co.  1875. 

§§  Legends  and  Lyrics.  By  Paul  II.  Hayne.  Philadelphia  :  Lippincott 
Sc  Co.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 


care  and  correctness  is  not  compensated  by  power  of  that  high 
order  in  which  we  lose  sight  of  rule  and  metre.  Miss  Larcom’s 
Idyl  of  Work*  is  now  and  then  verse,  but  remains  nevertheless  the 
more  prosaic  that  it  is  not  prose.  Exoticsf  is  a  tiny  volume  of 
translations,  mostly  very  brief,  from  Latin  and  German,  and  from 
the  Oidistan ;  some  of  them  of  very  considerable  merit,  and  most 
of  them  of  more  than  fair  quality. 


*  An  Idyl  of  Work.  By  Lucy  Larcom.  Boston:  Osgood  &  Co. 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 

t  Exotics:  Attempts  to  Domesticate  them.  By  “  J.  F.  C.”  and  “  L.  C.” 
Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— PICTURE  GALLERY,  open  all  the 

year  round,  for  the  Reception  and  Sale  of  Pictures  by  celebrated  Artists  of  the  English 
and  Continental  Schools.  Sold  Works  are  removed  immediately— Apply  for  particulars  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  WA8S,  Superintendent  of  the  Gallery. 

ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRiETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  ”  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion.’’ 

“  La  Yigne.”  “Soldiers  of  tire  Cross.”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  “  Gaming  Table,”  &.c _ DURE 

GALLERY,  35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

■BRITISH  MUSEUM.— The  BRITISH  MUSEUM  will  he 

CLOSED  on  the  1st  and  REOPENED  on  the  8th  of  September,  1875.  Visitors  cannot 
be  admitted  from  the  1st  to  the  7th  of  September,  inclusive. 

J.  WINTER  JONES,  Principal  Librarian • 

British  Museum,  August  26,  1875. 

THE  BYRON  MEMORIAL. 

QPEOIAL  NOTICE. — In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  as  to 

A  the  manner  in  which  Donations  of  less  than  one  guinea  should  be  paid,  I  am 
directed  to  inform  the  Public  that  sums  of  less  than  one  guinea  should  be  sent  to 
the  Honorary  Secretary,  either  by  Post-office  order  payable  at  Charing  Cross,  or  by 
Cheque  Bank  cheque.  These  Subscriptions  will  invariably  be  acknowledged. 

RICHARD  EDGCUMBE,  Hon.  Sec. 

Grafton  Club,  W.  Byron  Memorial  Committee. 

QOCIAL  SCIENCE  CONGRESS,  Brighton,  October  6  to  13. 

President _ The  Right  Hon.  Lord  ABERDARE.  Presidents  of  Departments— I.  Juris¬ 

prudence  and  Law  Amendment — The  lion.  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  Ex-Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon. 
II.  Education— Sir  Charles  Reed,  Chairman  of  London  School  Board.  III.  Health— Benjamin 
W.  Richardson,  Esq..  M.D..  F.R.S.  Council— G.  W.  Hastings,  Esq.  Chairman  of  Repression 
of  Crime  Section  — Lieut. -General  E.  F.  Ducaue,C.B.,  R.E..  Chairman  of  Board  of  Directors 
of  Convict  Prisons.  Prospectuses  and  information  may  be  obtained  at  the  Offices  of  the  Con¬ 
gress,  Brighton,  or  1  Adam  Street,  Adelphi,  W.C.  c.  ^V.  RYALLS,  General  Secretary. 

(ORYSTAL  PALACE  COMPANY’S  SCHOOL  of  ART, 

XV  SCIENCE,  and  LITERATURE _ LADIES’  DIVISION _ The  Sixteenth  Session 

will  OPEN  on  Wednesday,  October  13. 

Water-Colour  Painting  (Landscape,  Architect.  Edward  Goodall 

ture,  &c.) . J 

Water-Colour  Painting  (Figure,  Life.  &c.)  .  Mr.  Frcdk.  Smallfield. 

Drawing  (Figure,  Antique,  &c.).  Modelling  Mr.  W.  K.  Shenton. 

Painting  in  Oils  (Life,  &c.)  .  Mr.  George  Harris. 

English  Language  and  Literature .  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger.  M.A. 

French  Language  and  Literature  .  Professor  A.  Mandrou,  M.A. 

German  Language  and  Literature .  Dr.  Heineman,  F.R.G.S. 

Italian  Language  and  Literature  .  Cavalier  Professor  G.  Volpc. 

Latin  .  .  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger.  M.A. 

General  History,  including  History  of  Art  .  Dr.  G.  G.  Zerffi,  F.R.  Hist.  Soc. 

PhymabcaG.e.°.S^1’!1.J;'. .  ,A.r! l!™?.1.1?: .  Mr-  A-  Sonnenschein. 

Botany .  Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett.  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Explanatory  Demonstrations  of  Music,  Piano-1  Herr  Ernst  Pauer.  Sir  Julius  Benedict, 

forte  Playing . J  Mr.  E.  Prout.  B.A. 

Organ  .  Mr.  E.  Prout,  B.A. 

Harmony  and  Composition  .  Dr.  John  Stainer.  M.A. 

Singing  .  Signor  Rizzelli,  Madame  St. Germaine. 

Cooking  and  Domestic  Economy  .  Miss  Mary  Hooper. 

Dancing  . {Ail tan  D'EgvlUe’  Ml's-  GeorSe 

Artistic  Carving  in  Wood .  Mr.  G.  A.  Rogers. 

A  Register  is  kept  of  Private  Houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palace  whereat  Ladies 
from  a  distance  can  be  Lodged  and  Boarded  on  satisfactory  terms. 

Prospectuses  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  in  the  Office  of  the  School,  Crystal  Palace, 
Sydenham. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

F.  K.  J.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 

(5  UY’S  HOSPITAL.— The  MEDICAL  SESSION  commences 

in  October.  The  Introductory  Address  will  be  given  by  THOMAS  STEVENSON, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  on  Friday,  October  1,  at  Two  o’clock. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

Consulting  Physicians— Sir  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. ;  G.  Owen  Rees, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Physicians—  S.  O.  Habershon,  M.D.;  S.  Wilks,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  F.  W.  Pavy,  M.D., 
F.R.S.;  W.  Moxcm,  M.D. 

Assistant- Physicians  —  C.  Hilton  Fagge,  M.D.;  P.  II.  Pye-Smith,  M.D.;  Frederick 
Taylor,  M.D. 

Consulting  Surgeons — J.  Hilton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.;  E.  Cock,  Esq. 

Surgeons—  J.  Cooper  Forster,  Esq.;  Thomas  Bryant,  Esq.;  Arthur  E.  Durham,  Esq.; 
H.  G.  Howse,  M.S. 

Assistant- Surgeons — N.  Davies-Colley,  M.C. ;  R.  Clement  Lucas,  B.S.  ;  C.  n.  Golding- 
Bird,  Esq. 

Consulting  Obstetric  Physician — Hen ry  Oldham,  M.D. 

Obstetric  Physician— J .  Braxton  Hicks,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 

Assistant-Obstetric  Physician — A.  L.  Galabin,  M.D. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon — C.  Bader,  Esq.  < 

Assistant- Ophthalmic  Surgeon — C.  Higgens,  Esq. 

Surgeon-Dentist — S  J.  A.  Salter,  M.B.,  F.R.S. 

A  ssistant-Surgeon-Dentist—H.  Moon,  Esq. 

A  ural  Surgeon — W.  Laidlaw  Purves,  Esq. 

Medical  Registrars — Frederick  Taylor,  M.D.;  J.  F.  Goodhart,  M.D. 

Surgical  Registrar — Frederic  Durham,  Esq. 

Apothecary  —James  Stocker,  Esq. 

The  Hospital  now  contains  690  Beds.  Of  these  220  are  for  Medical  Cases;  250  for  Surgical 
Cases  ;  26  for  Diseases  of  Women  ;  48  for  Syphilitic,  and  50  for  Ophthalmic  Cases.  There  are 
also  3t>  Children’s  Cots,  and  60  Reserve  Beds,  with  8  in  private  rooms. 

In  connexion  with  the  Lying-in  Charity,  about  2,500  Cases  are  annually  attended  by  the 
Students. 

Number  of  Patients  relieved  during  the  year,  about  91,000. 

LECTURES,  DEMONSTRATIONS,  AND  PRACTICAL  COURSES. 

Medicine — Dr.  Habershon  and  Dr.  Wilks. 

Clinical  Medicine— Dr.  Habershon,  Dr.  Wilks,  Dr.  Pavy,  and  Dr.  Moxon. 

Surgery — Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Durham. 

Clinical  Surgery—  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Durham,  and  Mr.  Ilowse. 

Practical  Surgery— Mr.  Davies-Colley. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women — Dr.  Braxton  Hicks. 

Morbid  A natomy—Dr.  Ililton  Fagge  and  Dr.  Goodhart. 

Cutaneous  Diseases— Dr.  F.  Taylor. 

Anatomy  ( Descriptive  and  Surgical) — Mr.  Howse  and  Mr.  Davies-Colley. 

Practical  Anatomy —  Mr.  Clement  Lucas.  Mr.  Golding-Bird,  and  Mr.  Jacobson. 
Physiology  and  General  Anatomy —Dr .  Pavy  audDr.  Pye-Smith. 

Practical  Physiology— Dr .  Pye-Smith. 

Chemistry—  Dr .  Debus  and  Dr.  Stevenson. 

Experimental  Philosophy — Mr.  A.  W.  Reinold. 

Practical  Pharmacy — Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  Hospital  Dispensary. 

Clinical  Lectures  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  weekly. 

Special  Classes  are  held  in  the  Hospital  for  Students  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  Museum  of  Anatomy.  Pathology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy  (Curator,  Dr.  Fagge), 
contains  11,000  Specimens,  4,500  Drawings  and  Diugrains,  an  unique  collection  of  Anatomical 
Models,  and  a  Series  of  600  Models  of  Skin  Diseases. 


Appointments — The  House-Surgeons  and  Ilouse-Physicians,  the  Obstetric  Residents,  Clinical 
Assistants  and  Dressers  are  selected  from  the  Students  according  to  merit  and  without  pay¬ 
ment.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Junior  Appointments,  every  part  of  the  Hospital 
practice  being  systematically  employed  for  instruction. 

Prize'.— Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  one  of  X60  and  the  other  of  £30  are  awarded |in  October 
to  first  year’s  Students  for  proficiency  in  Classics  and  Mathematics,  Modern  Languages,  Botany, 
Physics,  and  Chemistry. 

Six  Scholarships,  varying  in  value  from  £10  to  £50  each,  are  awarded  at  the  close  of  each 
Summer  Session  for  general  proficiency. 

Two  Gold  Medals  are  annually  given  by  the  Treasurer— one  in  Medicine,  and  one  in  Surgery. 


Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  Students  must  give  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  their 
Education  and  Conduct. 

Pees— The  payment  of  One  Hundred  Guineas  in  one  sum  on  entrance,  or  in  two  moieties,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  first  Winter  and  of  the  following  Summer  Session,  entitles  a  Student 
to  a  Perpetual  Ticket. 

Payment  may  be  made  by  instalments  at  the  commencement  of  each  sessional  year,  ns  follows: 
first  year,  £40  ;  second  year,  £40;  third  year,  £30  ;  on  payment  of  this  instalment  the  Student  is 
entitled  to  a  Pe  petual  Ticket. 

Several  of  the  Lecturers  have  Vacancies  for  Resident  Private  Pupils. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  F.  TAYLOIt,  or  the  Secretary,  Mr.  STOCKER. 

Guy’s  Hospital,  July  1875. 


QT.  THOMAS'S  IIOSMTAL,  Albert  Embankment,  West- 

*■-  minster  Bridge,  S.E _ The  MEDICAL  SESSION  for  l«7.r>  and  1S7G  will  COMMENCE 

on  Friday.  October  1,  1M 70,  on  which  occasion  an  ADDRESS  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  PAYNE, 
at  Three  o’clock. 

Gentlemen  entering  have  the  option  of  paying  £10  for  the  First  year,  a  similar  sum  for  the 
Second, £20 for  the  Third,  and  £10  lor  each  succeeding  year;  or,  by  paying  £105  at  oucc,  of 
becoming  Perpetual  Students. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

Honorary  Consulting  Physicians — Dr.  Barker  and  Dr.  J.  Risdon  Bennett. 

Honorary  Consulting  Surgeon — Mr.  Frederick  Le  Gros  Clark. 

Physicians— Dr.  Peacock,  Dr.  Bristowe,  Dr.  Murchison,  Dr.  Stone. 

Obstetric  Physician—  Dr.  Gervis. 

Surgeons — Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Sydney  Jones,  Mr.  Croft,  Mr.  MaeCormac. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon— Mr.  Liebreich. 

A ssistunt- Physicians — Dr.  Ord,  Dr.  J.  Harley,  Dr.  Payne. 

Assistant-Obstetric  Physician —  Dr.  Cory. 

Assistant-Surgeons— Mr.  F.  Mason,  Mr.  Henry  Arnott,  Mr.  W.  W.  Wagstafie. 

Dental  Surgeon—  Mr.  J.  W.  Elliott. 

Assistant- Dental  Surgeon — Mr.  W.  G.  Ranger. 

Resident  A  ssistant-  Physician — Dr.  T urner. 

Resit  but  A  ssistan  t  -  Surgeon—  M  r.  M  eKellar. 

Apothecary—  Mr.  R.  \V.  Jones. 

LECTURERS. 

Medicine — Dr.  Peacock  and  Dr.  Murchison.  Surgery — Mr.  Sydney  Jones  and  Mr.  MacCor- 
muc.  Gaunt/  Pathology—  I)r.  Bristowe.  Physiology  and  Practical  Physiology — Dr .  Ord  and 
Dr.  John  llarley.  Descriptin  Anatomy—  Mr.  Franr.L  Mason  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Wagstafie. 
Anatomical  J)-  ministrations  in.  the  Jiis.o  rting  Roam — The  Anatomical  Lecturers,  Dr.  R.  W. 
Reid,  and  Assistants.  Spicial  Anatomical  and  Microscopical  Demonstrations — Mr.  Rainey. 
Practical  and  .1/ a n  i  aulatirc  Snrgi  ry — Mr.  Croft  and  Mr.  MucKellar.  Chemistry  and  Practical 
Chemistry— Dr.  A.  J .  Bernays.  Midirifery — Dr.  Gervis.  Physics  and  Natural  Philosophy — 
Dr.  Stone.  Mutant  Medirtt  —  Dr.  Payne.  Forensic  Medicine  —  Dr.  Stone.  Comparative 
Anatomy—  Mr.  C.  Stewart.  Ophthalmic  Surgery — Mr.  Liebreich.  Botany — Mr.  A.  W. Bennett. 
Dental  Surgery  —  Mr.  J.  W.  Elliott  and  Air.  \V.  G.  Ranger.  Demonstrations  of  Morbid 
Anatomy— \)r.  Greenfield.  Lectures  on  Morbid  Anatomy  and  Practical  Pathology— Mr .  H. 
Arnott  and  Dr.  Greenfield.  Mental  Diseases — Dr.  Wm.  Rhys  Williams. 

T.  B.  PEACOCK,  M.D.,  Dean. 

R.  G.  WHITFIELD,  Medical  Secretary-, 
Any  further  information  required  will  be  afforded  by  Mr.  Whitfield. 
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LONDON. 


The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  4. 
INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  at3l».M.,by  Professor  CORFIELD,  M.A.,  M.D. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  (including  the  Department  of  the 
Fine  Arts)  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  October  5.  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  at  3  P.M..  by 
Professor  ALEX.  \Y.  B.  KENNEDY,  C.E.  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  for  the  DE- 
PA  UTMENT  of  FINE  ARTS  on  the  same  day,  at  4.30  f.m.,  by  Professor  E.  J.  POYNTER, 
A.R.A. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  SCIENCE  (including  the  Department  of  the  Applied 
Sciences)  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  October  5. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOYS  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Sixteen  will  RE-OPEN  on  Tuesday, 
September  21. 

Prospectuses  of  the  various  Departments  of  the  College,  containing  full  information  respecting 
Classes,  Fees,  Days  and  Honrs  of  Attendance,  &c.,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the 
Entrance  andyother  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  and  Prizes  open  to  Competition  by  Students  of 
the  several  Faculties,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

The  Examination  for  the  Medical  Entrance  Exhibitions,  and  also  that  for  the  Andrew? 
En  trance  Prizes  <  Faculties  of  Arts  arid  Laws,  aud  of  Science),  will  be  held  at  the  College  on  the 
28th  and  29th  of  September. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a 
few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North-Western,  Alidlund,  and  Great  Northern 
Railways. 

August  1875.  JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 

A  L  V  E  R  N  COLLEGE. 

The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Monday,  September  20. 
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TN  OVER  0  O  L  L  E 

"U  President— The  Right  Hon.  Earl  GRANVILLE,  K.G. 

Head- Master— The  Rev.  WM.  BELL,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Ch.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 

A  liberal  education  by  Graduates  of  the  Universities. 

Tuition  l  ees,  from  Ten  to  Fifteen  Guineas  per  annum.  Board  in  the  Head-Master’s  House, 
£40  per  annum. 

The  College  will  RE-OPEN  on  September  14. 

Apply  to  the  Head-Master,,  or  the  Honorary  Secretary, 

WOLLASTON  KNOCKER,  Esq.,  Town  Clerk. 

T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE  comprises  Classical,  Modern,  and 

*  Junior  Schools _ The  NEXT  TERM  commences  September  15 _ Apply  to  the  Rev.  J . 

Wood,  M.A.,  Head-Master  ;  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 


T  ADIES’  COLLEGE,  POLYGON  HOUSE,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Patrons. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER. 

The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  EVERSLEY. 

The  Right  lion.  Lord  NORTHBROOK. 

President— The  Right  Hon.  W.  COWPER-TEMPLE,  M.P. 

The  TERM  COMMENCES  on  the  15th  of  September  for  Boarders,  on  the  16th  for  Day 
Students. 

Instruction  is  given  by  Professors  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  English  and  Foreign 
Governesses  reside  in  the  College.  The  Senior  Classes  are  open  to  “  Occasional  ”  Students  who 
may  be  desirous  of  taking  up  any  given  subject. 

For  particulars,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Lady  Principal  (Miss  Daniels),  Polygon 
House,  Southampton. 

W.  C.  MACLEAN,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

pANGBOURNE,  Berks.— The  VICAR  (M.A.  Oxon)  of  a  very 

-®-  small  Parish  near  Paugbourne  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  under  Fourteen. 
Resident  Tutor.  Large  house,  bn  high  ground.  Two  Pupils  hold  Scholarships  at  Public 
Schools.—  Address,  Rev.  G.  S.  P.,  Post-Office,  Reading. 

| FOLKESTONE. — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

Oxon ,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Eight 
Military  Examinations. 

P  DUO  ATI*  )N  at  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— TWO  GENTLE- 

-*— ■ ^  MEN,  who  receive  only  Twelve  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  Eton,  Harrow,  &c.,  have  One 
or  Two  VACANCIES.  Great  individual  attention  is  secured  for  backward  and  delicate  Boys. 
References  to  Noblemen,  &c. — For  Prospectus,  address  Principals,  Roselle,  Mount  Ephraim , 
Tunbridge  Wells. 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— A  PREPA- 

RATORY  SCHOOL  will  be  OPENED  in  September,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  REPTON, 
by  G.  S.  MESSITER,  M.A. —For  further  particulars  address,  Willington  House,  Willingtou, 
B  u  rton-on-Tren  t. 

TVURHAM  HOUSE,  FOLKESTONE.— Next  Term  will  begin 

on  September  16.  Thirty  BOYS  prepared  for  the  Public  Schools  by  Rev.  A.  L. 
HUSSEY,  M.A.,  Ch.  Ch.  Oxford. 

A  RMY  DIRECT,  WOOLWICH,  CONTROL,  &c.— Rev.  Dr. 

IIUGIIES  (Wrang.  Camb.),  who  has  passed  over  300  for  the  above  Examinations,  occa¬ 
sionally  has  VACANCIES.  The  best  assistance  in  Sciences,  Languages,  &c — Ealing,  W. 

PRIVATE  TUITION,  SCARBOROUGH. —A  MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN,  of  twenty  years’  experience  in  Tuition,  receives  NINE  PUPILS,  under 
Fifteen  years  of  uge.  and  gives  them  his  whole  care  and  attention.  Fees  from  80  Guineas — 
Address,  Rev.  G.  P.,  29  Prince  of  Wales  Terrace. 

A  FRENCH  GENTLEMAN,  who  has  had  considerable  ex- 

pericnce  in  Tuition,  and  is  now  preparing  the  son  of  a  General  and  the  son  of  a  Minister 
of  the  Foreign  Office  for  the  Army,  is  anxious  to  meet  with  Two  or  Three  PUPILS  of  good 
English  Families,  to  whom  he  will  devote  his  whole  attention.  The  Pupils  have  peculiar 
advantages,  and  there  are  great  advantages  for  acquiring  the  French  language — For  further 
particulars,  address,  M.  A.  BCfDART,  33  rue  du  Prince  Albert,  Boulogne-sur-Mcr,  France. 

PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

39  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  Pictures  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Restored,  if  in  the  worst 
condition.  Frames  Cleaned  or  Ilegilt  equal  to  New.  Sales  attended  on  Commission. 

CHARLES  DEAR,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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INSURRECTION  AND  ITS  ABETTORS. 

A  LITTLE  episode  which  is  in  itself  both  amusing  and 
pathetic  might  serve  as  a  text  for  a  homily  on  the 
duty  of  prudent  politicians  in  relation  to  the  disturbances 
in  Turkey.  When  Lord  Russell,  like  the  legendary 
Emperor  in  the  Kiffhaiiser,  looks  out  from  time  to  time  on 
the  contemporary  world,  his  observations  partake  of  the 
mixed  accuracy  and  confusion  of  a  dream.  The  ideal  type 
which  he  presents  to  himself  is  no  other  than  his  own  con¬ 
duct  in  his  prime ;  and  he  attempts  to  reproduce  it  with 
excusable  disregard  of  times  and  seasons.  When  he  had 
lately  occasion  to  propose  an  Income-tax,  the  estimated 
produce  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  was  that  of  thirty  years 
ago,  although  it  has  since  been  doubled.  He  now 
recurs  to  an  earlier  chapter  in  that  complacent  auto¬ 
biography  which  exhibits  no  deviation  from  the  standard 
of  the  purest  Whig  orthodoxy.  Fifty  years  ago  Lord 
John  Russell  attended  a  meeting  at  the  house  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  grandfather  of  the  present  Earl,  a  Whig 
magnate  of  the  highest  rank,  once  the  friend  of  Fox,  and  a 
welcome  seceder  from  a  temporary  coalition  with  Pitt. 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  lived,  it  seems,  as  a  nobleman  should 
live,  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and  in  that  appropriate  place 
Lord  John  Russell  subscribed  50L  in  aid  of  the  Greek  in¬ 
surrection.  Havingnow  heard  that  other  insurgents  are  in  the 
field  against  Turkey,  it  naturally  occurs  to  Lord  Russell 
that  his  proper  course  of  action  is  to  subscribe  another 
50I,  without  reference  to  the  merits  of  the  quarrel, 
to  the  interests  of  England,  or  to  the  complications  of 
European  politics.  The  establishment  of  the  German 
Empire,  the  Crimean  war  and  its  consequences,  and  all  the 
changes  of  half  a  century  disappear  as  the  vision  of  youth 
arises.  Lord  Russell  even  forgets  that  he  has  since  been 
Foreign  Secretary  and  Prime  Minister,  and  that  in  both 
capacities  it  has  been  his  duty  to  cultivate  friendly  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Porte.  If  a  foreign  statesman  of  high 
official  rank  had  publicly  subscribed  50 1.  in  aid  of 
the  Fenian  conspiracy  of  a  few  years  ago,  Lord  Russell 
might  perhaps  have  felt  and  expressed  just  indignation  ; 
but  his  first  duty  is  to  maintain  the  outward  consistency  of 
a  career  in  which  he  has  never  been  conscious  of  error. 
As  he  lately  inverted  in  his  reminiscences  the  occasions  of 
his  entering  and  leaving  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Cabinet,  he  now 
imagines  himself  the  young  and  irresponsible  partisan  of 
Lord  Liverpool’s  era.  In  those  days  enthusiasts  thought 
that  Spain  would  become  free  and  great  by  means  of  a 
representative  Constitution,  and  that  a  regenerate  Greece 
would  supersede  the  moribund  Mahometan  conqueror,  who 
nevertheless  still  survives.  Whether  the  Christians  of 
Herzegovina  and  Bosnia  are  capable  of  winning  and  using 
liberty,  and  whether  it  is  the  business  of  foreign  nations  to 
help  them,  are  questions  only  suggested  by  experience 
acquired  since  the  meeting  at  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s. 

The  writers  who  hastily  and  loudly  adopt  the  cause  of 
the  insurgents  are  entitled  to  less  allowance.  The  first 
question  for  political  moralists  in  considering  any  civil 
war  is  whether  resistance  to  a  Government  is  likely  to  be 
successful.  A  mistake  on  this  point  is  the  only  error  for 
which  English  advocates  of  the  Confederate  cause  have 
reason  to  feel  regret.  The  successive  insurrections  in 
Poland  would  have  commanded  general  sympathy  if  the 
prospects  of  the  national  party  had  been  as  favourable  as 
their  cause  was  just.  For  the  present  the  rebellion  in 
Herzegovina,  even  if  it  has  extended  throughout  Bosnia, 


cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  result  in  the  attainment 
of  independence  by  the  Christian  population.  The  worst 
friends  of  the  race  which  is  said  to  be  oppressed  are 
those  who  encourage  a  struggle  against  forces  which 
may  probably  be  found  irresistible.  In  that  rude 
warfare  it  is  certain  that  cruelty  and  rapine  will  be 
practised  on  both  sides.  The  rumoured  flight  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  women  and  children  into  Austrian  territory 
indicates  a  great  amount  of  misery  already  incurred, 
and  disproves  in  some  degree  the  rumours  circulated 
by  the  insurgents  and  their  supporters  of  constant  victories 
over  the  Turks.  The  population  of  Herzegovina  is  three 
or  four  hundred  thousand,  and  that  of  Bosnia  about  twice 
as  large ;  and  the  addition  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  to 
the  league  would  oppose  less  than  three  millions  to  the 
power  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  regular  army  of 
Turkey  is  unsurpassed  in  the  soldierly  qualities  of  the 
men,  although  the  officers  and  generals  may  not  be  worthy 
of  the  troops  which  they  command.  The  Mahometans  of 
the  insurgent  provinces  are  themselves  warlike  in  cha¬ 
racter  ;  and,  if  they  have  to  deal  only  with  their  neighbours 
in  the  insurgent  provinces,  they  are  well  able  to  defend 
themselves.  The  upper  classes  and  the  townsmen  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  dominant  faith  ;  and  they  will 
both  fight  themselves  and  supply  the  regular  army  with 
stores  and  with  information.  If  the  accounts  from  Con¬ 
stantinople  are  true,  the  reinforcements  which  were  de¬ 
spatched  by  sea  to  Klek  have  already  traversed  the 
impassable  ravines  which  were  to  stop  their  march.  If 
the  great  Powers  adhere  to  their  policy  of  discountenancing 
the  insurrection,  it  will  probably  be  determined  in  con¬ 
formity  with  many  local  precedents. 

The  Sultan  and  his  Ministers  would  be  guilty  of  criminal 
baseness  if  they  were,  except  under  pressure  of  irresistible 
necessity,  to  follow  the  counsels  of  their  volunteer  advisers. 
NTo  denunciation  would  be  too  strong  to  be  applied  to  a 
Government  which  should  voluntarily  abandon  loyal  sub¬ 
jects  to  inevitable  spoliation  and  slaughter.  Those  who 
glibly  propose  the  establishment  of  a  republic  or  a  princi¬ 
pality  in  Herzegovina  forget  that  the  community  includes 
two  hostile  races  and  religions.  The  comparative  merits  of 
Islam  and  of  the  Orthodox  creed  as  it  is  held  by  half- 
civilized  tribes  may  be  fitly  discussed  by  theologians ;  but 
even  Mussulmans  have  rights  which  must  be  maintained 
by  force,  as  they  will  certainly  not  be  regarded  by  their 
Christian  neighbours.  In  former  insurrections  the  Christians 
have  committed  their  full  share  of  atrocities,  and  if  they 
established  their  independence,  they  would  not  dream  of 
communicating  the  blessings  of  freedom  and  security  to 
their  infidel  neighbours.  It  was  easy  to  foresee  that  one 
result  of  their  success  would  be  the  dissolution  of  the 
truce  which  is  said  to  have  been  formed  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches,  and,  according  to  a  pro¬ 
bable  rumour,  the  rupture  has  been  already  accomplished. 
In  consideration  of  a  payment  of  money  by  the  Porte,  the 
Catholic  clergy  have  excommunicated  their  schismatic  allies ; 
and  the  chronic  state  of  religious  antipathy  has  been  re¬ 
stored.  If  the  Greek  Christians  were  to  establish  their 
supremacy  the  Catholic  minority  would  share  the  perse¬ 
cutions  to  which  the  Mahometans  would  be  undoubtedly 
exposed.  If  the  Turkish  dominion  were  abolished,  the  only 
possible  security  for  peace  and  order  would  be  found  in  the 
transfer  of  the  province  to  another  foreign^  sovereignty. 
Austria  for  excellent  reasons  deprecates  the  acquisition  of 
additional  Slavonic  territory,  especially  as  it  would  include 
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a  disaffected  Mahometan  population.  None  of  these  risks 
or  difficulties  are  considered  by  the  projectors  who  have 
long  been  engaged  in  devices  for  the  dismemberment  of 
the  Turkish  Empire.  The  Mahometans  of  the  disturbed 
provinces,  even  where  their  existence  is  recognized,  are 
dismissed  with  the  facile  suggestion  that  they  may  transfer 
their  residence  to  some  other  part  of  European  Turkey.  The 
loss  of  property  and  compulsory  exile  are  matters  of  no 
account  where  Turks  or  Mussulmans  are  to  be  the  sufferers. 
Their  own  disposition  is  not  that  of  patient  vdetims.  j 
If  they  were  accustomed  to  read  newspapers  they  would 
perhaps  be  puzzled  to  find  that  an  ex-Prime  Minister  of 
England  has  offered  50/..  to  buy  weapons  for  the  slaughter 
of  distant  foreigners  who  have  done  him  no  offence.  They 
might  learn  from  the  same  sources  of  information  that 
Garibaldi  has  proposed  a  subscription  in  Italy  for  the 
same  purpose.  It  would  be  difficult  to  explain  to  a 
Bosnian  Mahometan  how  hostility  to  Turkey  was  a  part  of 
the  Whig  doctrine  of  fifty  years  ago.  Garibaldi,  though 
he  loses  no  opportunity  of  pi’oclaiming  his  hatred  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  Christianity,  retains  all  the  traditional  prejudices 
of  an  Italian  peasant  against  the  worshippers  of  Mahound. 

The  statement  that  the  European  Powers  have  inter¬ 
vened  in  the  contest  has  not  been  confirmed.  The  Turkish 
Government  willingly  accepted  the  services  of  the  Consuls 
when  it  was  proposed  to  negotiate  with  the  insurgents,  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that  Server  Pasha  has  been  instructed  to 
bring  the  rebellion,  if  possible,  to  an  early  and  peaceable 
close.  It  happens  by  a  curious  and  significant  chance  that 
the  Russian  Consul-General  is  too  unwell  to  proceed 
to  Herzegovina.  His  indisposition  may  perhaps  casually 
coincide  with  a  divergence  of  policy  between  Russia  and 
Austria.  That  the  Porte  should  bo  disquieted  by  re¬ 
bellions  and  threatened  wars  may  perhaps  not  be  disagree¬ 
able  to  Russian  statesmen,  even  when  they  have  no  imme¬ 
diate  purpose  of  precipitating  measures  of  disruption.  The 
dependence  of  the  Porte  on  Russian  influence  which  has 
prevailed  since  the  repudiation  of  the  Black  Sea  Treaty 
may  perhaps  be  rendered  more  complete  as  political  and 
financial  embarrassments  accumulate.  On  the  other  hand, 
Austria  has  an  earnest  interest  in  the  restoration  of  peace, 
because  the  excitement  extends  beyond  the  border  of  the  two 
adjacent  Empires.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  if  the  Turkish 
forces  ultimately  fail  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  Austrian 
troops  from  Dalmatia  may  interfere  for  the  establishment 
of  order.  The  foolish  and  mischievous  proposal  in  the 
Diet  of  Croatia  for  giving  aid  to  the  insurgents  was  for¬ 
tunately  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  but  it  is  inconvenient 
to  the  Governments  both  of  Vienna  and  of  Pesth  that  such 
questions  should  be  raised.  As  the  prospects  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  both  at  home  and  abroad  are  discouraging,  it 
seems  imprudent  to  urge  them  to  their  possible  ruin. 


M.  GAMBETTA  AND  M.  NAQUET. 

M  NAQUET  has  for  the  moment  succeeded  to  M. 

®  Louis  Blanc  as  the  prophet  of  the  irreconcilable 
Republicans.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  unappreciated 
statesman  that  he  can*  only  get  reported  in  Legitimist 
organs.  When  M.  Louis  Blanc  speaks  he  cannot  be  put 
aside  in  this  way.  Frenchmen  are  curious  to  see  what 
an  orator  and  a  logician  has  to  say  for  his  opinions, 
and  newspaper  editors  are  compelled  to  consult  the  taste 
of  their  readers.  No  such  desire  is  felt  to  become 
acquainted  with  M.  Naquet’ s  views  on  public  affairs,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  his  speeches  only  appear  in 
journals  whose  conductors  see  their  way  to  turning 
them  to  useful  account.  The  existence  of  a  latent  schism  ' 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  has  long  been 
an  essential  article  of  the  French  Conservative  creed ; 
and  as  M.  Naquet,  unlike  M.  Louis  Blanc,  has  attacked 
M.  Gam-betta  personally,  it  is  the  cue  of  newspapers  like 
the  Union  or  the  Frangais  to  make  the  most  of  the  happy 
chance  which  the  recess  has  afforded  them.  M.  Naquet 
has  been  proclaiming  at  Arles  his  unmeasured  and  undying 
hostility  to  the  present  Constitution  of  France.  It  is 
wrorse,  he  holds,  than  most  of  the  Constitutions  under  which 
the  country  has  suffered,  because  it  is  mendacious  as  well 
as  wicked.  The  Monarchy  of  the  Restoration,  the  Mon-  ; 
archy  of  July,  the  Second  Empire,  were  all  vile,  but  not  | 
one  of  them  had  the  audacity  to  call  itself  the  Republic.  I 
This  is  the  unpardonable  sin  of  the  existing  Government. 
It  borrows  the  name,  and  even  some  of  the  clothes,  j 
of  an  angel  of  light,  and  -would,  if  it  were  possible,  j 


deceive  even  the  true  believers.  Happily  the  genuine 
Republican  has  a  triple  touchstone  by  which  ho  can  at 
once  detect  the  imposture.  Is  the  Legislature  elected  by 
direct  universal  suffrage  P  Is  the  President  re-eligible  ? 
Has  he  the  power  of  dissolving  the  Chamber  ?  An  un¬ 
certain  sound  on  any  one  of  these  points  destroys  the  Re- 
publican  character  of  a  Constitution,  no  matter  by  what 
title  it  may  choose  to  christen  itself.  This  invaluable  test 
is  now  found  to  have  a  secondary  use,  to  which  M.  Naquet 
has  been  putting  it  with  much  enjoyment.  The  answers  to 
these  three  questions  decide  whether  a  Government  is  a 
Republic  ;  the  willingness  to  abide  by  the  answers  decides 
whether  a  man  is  a  Republican.  M.  Gambetta,  as  all  the 
world  knows,  has  refused  to  abide  by  them.  Notwith¬ 
standing  that  the  Senate  is  returned  by  indirect  election 
that  the  same  man  can  be  elected  President  a  second 
and  even  a  third  time,  that  the  President  has  the 
powers  of  adjourning  and  dissolving  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  he  still  insists  that  the  new  Constitution  is 
Republican,  and  may  be  accepted  and  even  welcomed  by 
Republicans.  M.  Naquet  wants  no  more  enlightenment  as 
to  M.  Gambetta’s  character.  He  will  never  again  consent 
to  call  him  leader,  unless  he  confesses  and  does  penance  for 
his  errors.  The  Republican  party — that  is  to  say,  M. 
Naquet  and  a  few  of  his  friends — can  have  no  further 
fellowship  with  men  who  have  betrayed  the  good  cause,  and 
been  privy  to  a  restoration  of  the  Monarchy  in  the  person, 
for  the  time  being,  of  the  Duke  of  Magenta. 

At  last,  therefore,  the  breach  between  M.  Gambetta  and  a 
portion  of  his  supporters  seems  to  have  been  effected.  The 
leader  of  the  Extreme  Left  no  longer  commands  a  united 
section  of  the  Assembly.  Beyond  the  Radical  minority  there 
is  a  more  pronounced  minority  still,  a  minority  which  is  more 
hostile  to  those  from  whom  it  has  just  severed  itself  than  to 
the  Conservatives  and  Royalists  who  have  been  its  enemies 
all  along.  The  exultation  of  the  Royalist  organs  at  this 
state  of  things  is  a  little  short-sighted.  Jn  their  delight 
that  the  split  in  the  Republican  party  which  they  have  so 
persistently  predicted  has  at  length  come  to  pass,  they  have 
apparently  forgotten  to  examine  the  precise  line  which  the 
cleavage  has  taken.  Less  excited  observers  will  be  disposed 
to  think  that,  before  deciding  that  such  a  schism  can  be 
of  any  service  to  the  cause  of  Monarchy,  the  Royalists 
would  have  done  well  to  inquire  on  which  side  of  the 
gulf  M.  Gambetta  is  to  be  found.  If  the  Moderate  Left  had 
rejected  M.  Gambetta,  and  only  politicians  like  M.  Naquet 
had  adhered  to  him,  there  would  have  been  a  solid  foundation 
for  their  joy.  The  real  danger  which  the  French  Royalists 
have  to  dread  is  the  formation  of  a  Moderate  Republican 
party  which  shall  embrace  the  great  body  of  the  rural 
voters.  It  is  essential  to  the  construction  of  such  a  party 
that  it  should  have  a  leader  who  is  at  once  a  political  Re¬ 
publican  and  a  social  Conservative.  If  he  lacks  the  first 
qualification  the  party  w'ill  not  take  a  sufficiently  decided 
colour,  and  the  genuine  Republicans  will  remain  a  separate 
and  powerless  organization.  If  he  lacks  the  second  quali¬ 
fication,  the  suspicions  of  the  peasantiy  will  not  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  there  will  be  no  cordial  co-operation  between 
them  and  the  politicians  who  are  bidding  for  their  con¬ 
fidence.  A  quarrel  between  M.  Gambetta  and  the  Moderate 
Left  would  have  destroyed  his  chance  of  being  frankly  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  chief  of  this  new  party,  and  would  at  the  same 
time  have  removed  from  practical  life  the  only  politician  who 
promises  to  combine  inany  marked  degree  the  two  character¬ 
istics  which  its  leader  must  possess.  As  it  is,  it  is  probable 
that  the  very  schism  to  which  the  Royalist  journals  are 
giving  an  ill-judged  publicity  will  have  an  opposite  effect  to 
that  which  they  expect.  The  peasantry,  no  doubt,  will  see 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  Republicans,  who  differ  from 
one  another  at  least  as  widely  as  the  moderate  Republicans 
differ  from  the  Monarchists.  But  the  existence  of  these 
two  classes  has  never  been  doubtful;  the  uncertainty  has 
been  to  which  of  them  the  strength  of  the  Republican  party 
belongs,  and,  still  more,  to  which  of  them  M.  Gambetta 
belongs.  The  secession  of  a  few  -irreconcilable  Radicals 
makes  these  two  points  clear.  M.  Naquet  and  his  friends 
are  but  a  handful  after  all,  and  their  hostility  to  M. 
Gambetta  is  evidence  that  he  has  been  weighed  in  the 
Irreconcilable  balance  and  found  wanting.  This  fact 
ought  to  help  the  Republican  cause  at  the  coming  elections. 
The  more  loudly  the  Royalists  proclaim  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  party  has  broken  in  two,  the  more  obvious  will  be 
the  answer  that  the  leader  in  whom  the  vast  majority  of  the 
Republican  candidates  declare  their  confidence  has  cast  in 
his  lot  with  the  Conservative  section  of  the  party.  It  will 
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be  useless  for  the  Royalists  to  rejoin  that  there  is  no  real 
difference  between  M.  Gambetta  and  M.  Naquet.  There 
is  M.  Naquet’s  own  testimony  to  prove  the  contrary, 
testimony  whicli  the  Royalists  have  themselves  put  on 
record,  and  which  they  have  consequently  shut  them¬ 
selves  out  from  disputing. 

The  one  thing  that  would  probably  have  been  fatal 
to  M.  Gambetta’s  prospects  would  have  been  a  pro¬ 
fession  of  belief  in  him  on  the  part  of  the  minority  who 
have  just  repudiated  him.  If,  holding  the  views  he  does, 
M.  Naquet  had  still  called  M.  Gambetta  his  leader, 
and  had  declared  that,  despite  all  appearances  to  the 
contrary,  the  alliance  between  them  was  unbroken, 
the  Republican  leader  would  have  been  placed  in  a  very 
awkward  situation.  It  is  never  graceful  to  disown  those 
who  profess  allegiance  to  you ;  yet,  without  disowning  M. 
Naquet,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  deprive  his  words 
of  their  disastrous  significance.  It  was  M.  Gambetta’s  in¬ 
ability  to  dissociate  himself  from  M.  Barodet  that  did  such 
damage  to  the  Republican  cause  in  1873,  and  if  he  had 
been  equally  unable  to  dissociate  himself  from  M.  Naquet 
in  1875,  the  injury  would  in  all  probability  have  been  still 
more  conspicuous.  It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  political 
incapacity  of  the  anti-Republican  party  in  France  that 
they  cannot  set  themselves  free  from  their  slavery  to 
commonplaces.  They  are  accustomed  to  hear  that 
disunion  among  your  adversaries  is  an  earnest  of  victory, 
and  they  do  not  stop  to  ask  whether  in  the  present  instance 
what  they  call  disunion  is  not  really  the  emancipation  of 
their  adversaries  from  a  connexion  which  can  do  them 
nothing  but  harm.  Had  their  adversaries  remained  united, 
the  Royalists  would  have  had  a  very  good  card  to  play.  They 
might  have  got  together  all  the  wild  things  that  have  fallen 
from  M.  Naquet,  from  M.  Louis  Blanc,  from  M.  Madier 
de  Montjau,  and  have  paraded  them  as  the  opinions  of 
M.  Gambetta,  prudently  kept  back  by  himself,  but  inno¬ 
cently  betrayed  by  his  more  candid  subordinates.  M. 
Naquet’ S  vanity,  or  perhaps  his  impracticable  consistency, 
has  denied  the  Royalists  this  excellent  opportunity.  We 
were  hardly  prepared  to  see  the  Royalists  themselves 
accepting  his  plain  speaking  as  a  gain,  and  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  event  which  has  set  M.  Gambetta  free 
from  a  connexion  which  might  easily  have  worked  his  ruin. 


FISCAL  FALLACIES. 

R.  HUBBARD  has  published  a  speech  on  the 
Income-tax  which  had  already  received  a  commentary 
when  the  House  was  counted  out  soon  after  its  commence¬ 
ment.  The  interruption  was  probably  not  caused  by  any 
waut  of  respect  to  Mr.  Hubbard,  whose  character  and 
financial  knowledge  are  generally  appreciated.  The  draw¬ 
back  to  the  value  of  his  arguments  was  that  they  had  been 
frequently  urged,  and  that  the  entire  question  commands 
no  immediate  interest.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  audacious  and 
unsuccessful  effort  to  repurchase  popularity  and  power  by 
the  surrender  of  the  Income-tax  practically  exploded  the 
traditional  fallacy  that  the  tax  was  only  of  a  temporary 
character.  In  the  hurry  of  the  moment  Mr.  Disraeli, 
having  no  financial  opinions  of  his  own,  bid  against  his 
adversary  for  the  favour  which,  in  his  own  as  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  judgment,  was  to  be  acquired  by  a  wanton 
and  unjustifiable  sacrifice  of  revenue.  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  has  since  plainly  intimated  his  intention  of 
maintaining  the  tax  ;  and  the  tradesmen  who  had  agitated 
against  an  impost  which,  as  they  complained,  offered  to 
them  irresistible  temptations  to  fraud  have  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  excite  even  their  own  class  into  active  co-operation. 
It  was  known  that  Mr.  Hubbard  approved  of  the  tax  as  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue,  and  that  he  still  adheres  to 
some  fanciful  theories  of  his  own  as  to  the  just  method  of 
assessment.  If  the  speech  had  proceeded,  the  House  would 
have  been  reminded  that  Mr.  FIubbard  regards  certain 
modes  of  acquiring  money  as  exceptionally  meritorious, 
and  that  he  would  encourage  skiff  and  intelligence  by 
deducting  for  their  possessors  a  due  remuneration  before 
he  taxed  the  income  which  they  contributed  to  produce. 
Mr.  Hubbard’s  erroneous  assumptions  have  been  often 
exposed ;  and  those  who  differed  from  him  seem  to  have 
thought  that  the  suppression  of  his  argument  was  less 
troublesome  than  an  answer  which  might  not  have  been 
accepted  as  conclusive.  One  of  Mr.  Hubbard’s  objections 
to  the  present  method  of  levying  the  Income-tax  is  well 
founded.  The  contributors  under  Schedule  A.  are  over¬ 


taxed  by  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  the  net  and 
the  gross  rent ;  and  it  is  hard  on  the  owners  of  real  pro¬ 
perty  to  pay  more  than  their  share  of  general  taxation, 
while  they  also  bear  the  whole  of  the  rates.  Nevertheless 
owners  of  land  and  of  houses  are  better  off  under  the 
present  system  than  if  they  were  unfairly  taxed,  as  Mr. 
Hubbard  proposes,  for  the  relief  of  Schedule  D.  Thirty 
years  ago  these  questions  were  discussed  with  more  than 
abundant  heat,  and  with  still  greater  confusion  of  thought. 
Since  that  time  economy  and  arithmetic  have  gradually 
made  converts  ;  and  a  more  general  effect  has  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  taxation.  It  is  much 
easier  to  convince  a  manufacturer  that  he  is  liable  to  pay 
twopence  in  the  pound  on  his  income,  than  that  he  ought 
to  have  no  exemption  from  a  tax  of  sevenpence.  The  tax 
will  probably  hereafter  be  assessed,  in  accordance  with  Mr. 
Hubbard’s  suggestion,  on  the  same  valuation  which  is 
employed  for  purposes  of  rating.  His  complaint  that  the 
house-owners  of  the  metropolis  were  last  year  taxed  on 
25, 000, oooh  instead  of  21,000,000/.  produces  but  a  languid 
feeling  of  sympathy  and  indignation.  It  would  be  well  if 
no  greater  irregularity  attached  to  other  branches  of  direct 
aud  indirect  taxation.  With  all  its  faults,  the  twopenny 
Income-tax  is  more  equal  in  its  incidence  and  less  mis¬ 
chievous  than  any  other  general  or  local  impost. 

A  larger  controversy  has  been  raised  by  Mr.  Greg  in 
the  current  number  of  the  Contemporary  Review.  As  he 
forcibly  remarks,  politicians  are  often  misled  by  phrases 
and  propositions  which  have  become  obsolete  and  inapplic¬ 
able,  though  they  formerly  represented  practical  and  imme¬ 
diate  expediency.  As  long  as  the  system  of  taxation 
impeded  production,  it  was  of  paramount  importance  that 
expenditure,  which  was  at  the  same  time  often  wasteful, 
should  be  kept  within  the  narrowest  limits.  It  accordingly 
became  customary  to  insist  on  saving  and  on  reduction  of 
taxes  as  ultimate  objects.  It  was  to  this  state  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  referred  in  his  whimsical  lament  for 
the  obsolete  prejudices  of  his  youth.  There  was  a  time,  as 
he  truly  said,  when  all  parties  professed  their  anxiety  to 
reduce  public  expenditure,  and  to  remit  all  taxes  which 
could  possibly  be  spared.  In  these  degenerate  days  the 
House  of  Commons  does  not  hesitate  to  provide  a  salary 
for  an  additional  Judge  for  no  better  reason  than  that  his 
services  are  considered  indispensable  to  the  due  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice.  The  preference  of  other  considerations 
to  mere  parsimony  was,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  mournfully  con¬ 
fessed,  common  to  both  political  parties.  He  may  perhaps 
be  shocked  to  find  that  Mr.  Greg  not  only  vindicates  the 
occasional  expediency  of  increasing  expenditure,  but  de¬ 
nounces  as  a  superstition  the  orthodox  doctrine  to  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  fondly  clings.  It  is  certainly  conceivable 
that  too  little  may  be  spent  on  objects  which  are  more  im¬ 
portant  to  the  community  than  any  diminution  of  taxes. 
National  safety,  public  health,  and  some  other  advantages 
are  worth  whatever  they  may  cost.  The  economists  who 
would  put  the  administrators  of  the  army  or  the 
navy,  like  schoolboys,  on  an  allowance,  provoke  Mr.  Greg’s 
just  contempt.  Mr.  Cojsden’s  favourite  doctrine  had  been 
long  before  his  time  exemplified  by  Mr.  Perceval,  who 
informed  Lord  Wellington  that  he  must  take  care,  in  a 
great  crisis  of  the  Peninsular  war,  not  to  exceed  the  supplies 
which  had  been  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
country  like  England  can  afford  to  pay  for  whatever  it 
requires,  and  if  Ministers  were  exempt  from  errors  of 
judgment,  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought  to  provide 
means  for  the  expenditure  of  his  colleagues  without  any 
independent  control  over  the  Estimates.  In  practice  it  is 
found  convenient  to  apply  pressure  on  the  side  of  economy 
for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  the  tendency  to  excess 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  zealous  conduct  of  sjiecial 
departments.  Much  cant  is  habitually  talked  as  to  the 
obduracy  of  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  par¬ 
simonious  tendencies  of  a  House  of  Commons  which 
never  refuses  a  demand  from  the  proper  authorities 
for  promoting  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service.  The 
patriotism  of  the  House  will  be  tested  when  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  or  his  successors  propose  votes  for  the 
Sinking  Fund  which  was  theoretically  established  by 
the  Budget  Resolutions  of  the  last  Session.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  nearly  unanimous 
opinion  that  the  National  Debt  ought  to  be  reduced  may 
not  possibly  be  erroneous.  It  is  lor  the  present  purpose 
enough  that  all  parties  and  their  leaders  agree  with  Mr. 
Greg  that  the  whole  or  part  of  the  Debt  should  be  paid 
off  during  a  season  of  prosperity.  Mr.  Gladstone  aud 
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Mr.  Lowe  will  perhaps  think  it  necessary  to  fulfil,  as  far 
as  then’  votes  are  concerned,  their  own  prophecy  that 
Parliament  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  repudiate  its 
self-imposed  obligations  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  a  majority 
may  nevertheless  vote  measures  of  which  it  already  ap¬ 
proves. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  theory  that  reduction  of  public  ex¬ 
penditure  is  the  first  duty  of  a  Minister  involves  the  re¬ 
markable  assumption  that  national  expenditure  is  more 
wasteful  and  less  useful  than  that  of  private  persons  ;  yet 
it  is  evident  that  many  necessary  or  desirable  objects  can 
only  be  attained  by  common  exertions  and  by  a  joint  purse. 
Mr.  Lowe,  though  less  enthusiastic  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  is 
not  wholly  exempt  from  the  delusions  which  are  usually 
found  in  conjunction  with  wholesome  or  cynical  scepticism. 
When  he  was  in  office  he  steadily  refused  public  grants  for 
scientific  purposes,  although  discoveries  often  prove  to  be, 
even  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  worth  infinitely  more  than  their 
cost,  which  is  generally  moderate.  Mr.  Lowe  contended 
that  scientific  outlay  should  be  provided  by  scientific  per¬ 
sons,  who  had  already  contributed  far  more  than  their  share 
in  the  form  of  genius  and  of  labour.  The  worst  and  most 
unequal  kind  of  taxation  was  to  be  preferred  merely  because 
it  would  not  be  included  in  the  Parliamentary  Estimates. 
The  main  duainage  of  London  has  cost  several  millions ; 
but  probably  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  would  scarcely  think 
that  the  funds  which  have  been  expended  would  have  fruc¬ 
tified  to  greater  advantage  in  the  pockets  of  the  ratepayers. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  sanitary  improvement 
has  scarcely  begun,  and  that  the  operations  which  will 
hereafter  be  found  necessary  will  be  enormously  expensive  ; 
but  if  disease  can  be  effectually  checked  and  longevity 
increased,  the  result  will  be  worth  its  cost.  Even 
economists  are  for  the  most  part  pledged  to  the  doctrine 
that  national  education  ought  to  be  more  general  and 
better  in  quality,  or,  in  other  words,  more  expensive.  It 
matters  nothing  whether  the  cost  is  paid  out  of  local  or 
public  funds,  as  in  any  case  it  can  only  be  raised  by  tax¬ 
ation  or  by  the  more  unequal  method  of  voluntary  contri¬ 
bution.  Mr.  Greg’s  warnings  are  perhaps  applicable  rather 
to  a  limited  number  of  politicians  than  to  Parliament  or  to 
the  general  community.  There  is  some  reason  to  fear  that 
constituencies  in  which  the  majority  is  almost  exempt 
from  taxation  may  hereafter  incline  rather  to  profusion 
than  to  parsimony.  The  old  connexion  between  taxes  and 
representative  power  has  been  greatly  relaxed ;  and  the 
further  extension  of  the  suffrage  which  is  threatened  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  democratic  politicians  will 
diminish  the  direct  and  visible  interest  of  voters  in  sound 
and  careful  financial  administration.  For  the  present,  it  is 
not  urgently  necessary  to  diminish  payments  which  are  in 
the  nature  of  club  subscriptions. 


THE  RUSSIAN  EXPEDITION  TO  MERV. 

THERE  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  an  expedition  has 
been  despatched  to  Merv,  which  has  been  frequently 
mentioned  during  recent  discussions  on  Russian  policy  in 
Central  Asia.  Of  Merv  itself  geographers  and  politicians 
seem  to  know  little  except  that  it  has  been,  and  may 
perhaps  again  become,  a  place  of  importance.  It  lies  about 
two  hundred  miles  to  the  north  of  Herat,  so  that  a  Russian 
force  in  possession  of  Merv  would  be  in  a  position  to 
threaten  or  influence  the  ruler  of  Afghanistan.  The  Persians 
have  more  than  once  attempted  to  enforce  ancient  claims  on 
Herat ;  and  the  Afghan  Governors  of  the  city  have  some¬ 
times  affected  independence  of  the  Ameer  of  Cabul.  His  own 
son,  lately  Governor  of  the  city,  was  cajoled  into  a  journey 
to  Cabul  which  resulted  in  his  imprisonment  as  a  rebel  or  a 
hostage.  A  Russian  general  stationed  at  Merv  would  be 
courted  as  an  ally  or  a  patron  by  every  malcontent  faction 
in  Herat  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  English  frontier  is 
three  times  as  distant  from  Herat ;  and  the  alliance  with 
Shere  Ali  would  prevent  insurgents  or  conspirators  from 
applying  for  assistance  to  the  Government  of  Calcutta. 
For  these  and  other  reasons  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  proposed 
that  the  advance  of  the  Russians  to  Merv  should  be 
followed  by  an  English  occupation  of  Herat,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  consent  of  the  Ameer.  Many  disputants  on  the 
ether  side  have  adduced  arguments  to  prove  that  Merv 
lies  within  the  range  of  legitimate  Russian  operations.  It 
is  expedient  as  long  as  possible  to  postpone  demonstrations 
which  might  be  regarded  as  hostile  to  Russia ;  and  the 
difficulty  and  risk  of  a  siege  of  Herat  would  not  be  incon¬ 


siderable.  It  is  not  certain  that  Shere  Ali  would  be  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  an  English  garrison;  and  an  adverse 
possession  would  perhaps  induce  him  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  Russia.  It  is  not  only  in  connexion  with  Herat  that  a 
Russian  advance  to  Merv  may  endanger  the  neutrality  of 
Afghanistan.  The  Turcomans,  who  will  be  incapable  of 
resisting  the  Russian  troops,  may  probably  cross  the 
Afghan  frontier  with  the  purpose  of  continuing  hostilities 
against  the  invader.  The  Ameer  may  be  unable  or  unwill¬ 
ing  to  repress  their  depredations,  and  consequently  he  may 
be  exposed  to  a  violation  of  his  territory.  Assurances 
of  the  harmless  nature  of  Russian  movements  in  the 
direction  of  India  are  not  unnaturally  regarded  with 
suspicion. 

The  immediate  object  of  the  Russian  expedition  is  to 
acquire  additional  control  over  the  robber  tribes.  Merv  is 
the  centre  of  an  oasis  which  is  probably  necessary  for  the 
support  of  their  horses  and  cattle.  The  town  which  for¬ 
merly  existed  there  is  perhaps  only  represented  by  an  en¬ 
campment  ;  but  the  position  may  nevertheless  be  command¬ 
ing  and  important.  If  it  were  worth  while  to  discuss  the 
political  morality  of  Russian  enterprises,  itivould  be  absurd 
to  dispute  the  justice  of  systematic  repression  of  the 
outrages  of  roving  barbarians.  The  Turcomans  of  Central 
Asia  may  perhaps  possess  the  savage  virtue  of  courage  ; 
but,  if  the  testimony  of  travellers  may  be  trusted,  they  are 
in  other  respects  amongst  the  worst  specimens  of  mankind. 
From  time  immemorial  they  have  robbed  and  murdered 
and  kidnapped ;  and  their  inveterate  habits  can  only  be 
controlled  by  superior  force.  M.  VambIsry,  the  consistent 
opponent  of  Russian  aggrandizement,  found  that  moral 
degradation  which  existed  in  the  positive  degree  at  Con¬ 
stantinople  became  comparatively  greater  at  Teheran,  and 
rose  to  the  superlative  at  Bokhara.  The  desert  tribes 
are  perhaps  less  corrupt  than  the  settled  population ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  carry  cruelty  and  extor¬ 
tion  to  the  highest  point.  Any  civilized  Power 
which  comes  voluntarily  and  accidentally  into  contact 
with  the  Turcomans  requires  no  parchments  as  a  title  to 
conquer  them,  and,  if  possible,,  to  improve  them.  It 
is  of  course  possible  that  expeditions  ostensibly  under¬ 
taken  against  predatory  tribes  may  be  incidentally  or 
primarily  designed  for  the  purpose  of  despoiling  Persia  or 
of  threatening  Afghanistan,  but  the  Russians  cannot  be 
expected  to  suspend  justifiable  operations  because  they 
may  tend  to  secure  some  collateral  advantage.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  ambitious  generals  may  from  time  to  time 
extend  the  Russian  possessions  in  Central  Asia  without  the 
excuse  of  necessity ;  but  Indian  experience  proves  that 
sooner  or  later  a  civilized  Power  must  establish  its  autho¬ 
rity  over  unsettled  neighbours.  The  theory  of  natural 
boundaries  which  has  sometimes  furnished  in  Europe  a 
pretext  for  conquest  and  annexation  has  a  definite  mean¬ 
ing  in  Central  Asia  as  in  India.  The  Russian  dominion 
properly  includes  regions  conterminous  with  settled  dis¬ 
tricts  and  at  present  occupied  by  predatory  tribes.  The 
Turcomans  are  not  likely  soon  to  become  docile  or 
desirable  subjects,  but  as  independent  neighbours  they 
are  more  objectionable.  Hereafter  they  may  probably  serve 
their  new  masters  as  irregular  cavalry,  as  their  ancestors 
followed  Oriental  conquerors  into  Europe  or  the  plains  of 
India. 

It  might  be  convenient,  if  it  were  possible,  to  confine  con¬ 
troversies  on  the  affairs  of  Central  Asia  to  an  exclusively 
English  audience ;  but  unluckily  the  objects  of  criticism  or 
apology  are  themselves  present  at  the  discussion.  Every 
denunciation  of  Russian  policy  causes  irritation,  and  the 
arguments  which  are  adduced  to  dispel  uneasiness  not  un- 
frequently  provoke  contempt.  Intelligent  Russians  despise 
the  transparent  affectation  of  writers  who  incessantly  pro¬ 
claim  their  sympathy  with  the  extension  of  Russian  terri¬ 
tory  in  Asia.  The  approach  of  a  great  European  Power  to 
the  frontier  of  India  cannot  be  regarded  with  complacency 
or  indifference ;  but  it  is  weak  to  protest  against  move¬ 
ments  which  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  oppose.  The 
injudicious  and  disastrous  attack  on  Afghanistan  five-and- 
thirty  years  ago  was  caused  by  premature  apprehensions 
of  Russian  encroachment.  Since  that  time  the  Indian 
Empire  has  included  annexations  far  more  important  than 
the  acquisitions  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  The  Sikh 
army  which  in  1S3S  served  Runjeet  Singh  now  marches 
under  English  banners ;  and  Scinde,  Oude,  and  part  of 
Burmah  have  since  the  Afghan  war  been  reduced  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Indian  Government.  In  almost 
every  quarter  the  Empire  has  attained  a  frontier  which 
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it  would  be  imprudent  to  pass,  and  the  whole  of 
the  available  force  of  India  might  in  a  few  weeks 
be  concentrated  on  any  point  which  might  be  threatened 
with  invasion.  It  may  perhaps  be  an  inconvenience  that 
the  native  population  should  suspect  that  England  has  a 
possible  competitor  for  the  sovereignty  of  Asia ;  but  there 
were  Russian  agents  in  Cabul  while  both  Turkestan  and 
the  Caucasus  were  still  independent ;  and  unwelcome  facts 
must  be  accepted  without  complaint.  A  long  time  must 
elapse  before  Russia  acquires  a  solid  military  basis  for 
operations  against  India.  At  present  it  would  be  easy  to 
meet  any  invading  army  at  the  foot  of  the  passes  with 
greatly  superior  force.  Before  an  actual  collision  ap¬ 
proaches  it  is  at  least  possible  that  existing  jealousies  may 
have  subsided,  and  that  the  rival  Governments  may  have 
arrived  at  a  permanently  friendly  understanding.  Within 
a  generation  or  two  the  Russians  will  perhaps  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  their  subjects  are  losers  by  the  exclusion  of 
English  commerce  from  Central  Asia.  The  principal 
impediment  to  a  friendly  understanding  is  the  unfortunate 
facility  which  is  afforded  by  the  press  in  both  countries  for 
international  controversy.  Diplomatists  and  Ministers, 
not  being  in  the  habit  of  saying  all  that  they  think,  have 
better  opportunities  of  cultivating  friendly  relations. 

The  conditions  of  English  acquiescence  in  the  extension 
of  Russian  dominion  southward  have  been  approximately 
defined  by  Lord  Derby’s  declaration  that  interference 
with  Afghanistan  would  probably  not  be  regarded  by  the 
English  Government  with  indifference.  The  negotiation 
which  was  commenced  by  Lord  Clarendon  and  concluded 
by  Lord  Granville  resulted  in  an  admission  by  Prince 
Gortchakoff  that  the  policy  of  Afghanistan  ought  to  be 
controlled  by  England.  For  this  purpose  Herat  is  an 
Afghan  province,  and  an  attempt  to  support  the  title  of 
Persia  would  be  regarded  as  unfriendly.  If  a  collision 
should  at  any  future  time  unhappily  become  inevitable,  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  advance  to  meet  an  enemy  who 
would  become  weaker  as  he  moved  further  from  his  re¬ 
sources.  The  Afghans  themselves  would  be  able  greatly  to 
impede  the  progress  of  the  invader ;  and  they  might  be 
glad  of  the  aid  of  an  auxiliary  defensive  force,  although  they 
would  resent  a  precautionary  occupation  of  their  country. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  the  more  prudent  course  to  watch  and 
to  wait;  and  there  is  one  conclusive  reason  against  the 
advocacy  of  a  more  hasty  course  of  action.  Sir  H.  Rawlin- 
SON’s  arguments  are  forcible  in  themselves  ;  and  they  derive 
weight  from  his  extensive  knowledge  and  long  experience  ; 
but  it  is  inexpedient  to  advocate  an  active  policy  which  will 
certainly  not  be  adopted.  Even  if  the  expedition  against 
Merv  were  a  distinct  menace  to  India,  no  English  Govern¬ 
ment  would  undertake  the  heavy  cost  and  serious  risk  of  a 
forcible  occupation  of  Herat  without  some  urgent  pressure 
of  necessity.  It  is  unpleasant  to  be  taunted  by  a  foreign 
rival  with  abstinence  through  fear  from  an  enterprise 
which  some  soldiers  and  statesmen  recommend  as  expedient. 
It  can  never  be  the  policy  of  England  to  meddle  with  the 
Russian  conquests  as  far  as  they  have  been  already  com¬ 
pleted.  An  appeal  to  the  Mahometan  fanaticism  of  Central 
Asia  would,  even  if  it  were  certain  to  succeed,  be  both 
morally  and  politically  questionable.  If  the  population  of 
Russian  Turkestan  is  disaffected  and  turbulent,  the  com¬ 
munications  of  armies  operating  further  south  may  possibly 
be  exposed  to  danger ;  but  the  Russians  must  in  any  case 
be  left  to  manage  their  conquests  without  external  inter¬ 
ference.  Remonstrances  against  the  expedition  to  Merv 
would  be  utterly  disregarded,  even  if  they  could  be  justified 
by  argument.  It  is  therefore  judicious  to  tolerate  what 
cannot  be  prevented ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
English  Government  has  formed  for  itself  the  same  con¬ 
clusion. 


CANDIDATES’  CONFESSIONS. 

THE  town  of  Boston  is  undergoing  the  unpleasant 
ordeal  of  an  Election  Commission.  It  would  be  pre¬ 
mature  and  improper  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  result 
of  the  inquiry.  Some  of  the  facts  disclosed  seem  hard  to 
explain  on  the  theory  of  the  borough  being  perfectly  pure, 
but  until  the  Commissioners  have  made  their  Report  the 
electors  of  Boston  are  welcome  to  the  benefit  of  any  doubt 
that  an  ingenious  advocate  can  conjure  up.  Certain  por¬ 
tions,  however,  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission 
seem  to  stand  apart  from  the  rest.  There  can  be  no  harm 
in  commenting  on  the  statements  of  gentlemen  who  have 
at  various  times  desired  to  represent  the  borough,  when 


these  statements  have  reference  to  the  acts  of  those  who 
make  them.  The  conclusions  suggested  by  the  admissions 
of  Mr.  Malcolm,  Mr.  Ingram,  Mr.  Parry,  and  Mr.  Collins 
are  not  novel,  but  unfortunately  their  significance  has  not  > 
been  lessened  by  age.  It  is  plain  that  the  Ballot  has 
not  put  an  end  to  corruption,  though  it  has  done  a 
good  deal  to  change  its  shape.  There  is  at  least  as 
much  money  spent  as  there  used  to  be,  only  a  large 
part  of  it  is  spent  in  a  different  way.  As  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  trace  the  effect  of  bribery  in  the  case 
of  individual  voters,  the  expenditure  is  more  general  and 
more  trustful.  A  candidate’s  friends  look  less  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  purse  at  the  time  of  the  election,  and  more 
to  the  reputation  gained  by  a  virtuous  life  passed  in  the 
borough.  The  form  which  this  virtuous  life  takes  is 
always  the  same.  Almsgiving  is  the  one  merit  recognized 
in  the  constituency,  and  the  more  indiscriminate  it  is  the 
better  for  the  candidate.  Indeed  it  is  obvious  that  dis¬ 
crimination  would  more  than  anything  else  defeat  his 
purpose.  It  cannot  be  based  on  character  or  need,  for 
a  voter  may  be  very  disreputable  and  not  at  all  in 
want.  It  cannot  be  based  on  political  opinion,  for 
to  give  good  things  only  to  one  party  would  at  once 
suggest  a  suspicion  of  illegality.  The  candidate  must  open 
his  heart  and  his  hand  and  give,  seeking  for  nothing 
again.  He  will  cherish  a  secret  hope,  of  course,  that  his 
liberality  will  not  go  unrewarded ;  but  he  must  not  attempt 
to  make  terms  beforehand. 

Perhaps  an  optimist  might  find  comfort  in  the  re¬ 
flection  that  corruption  is  at  least  less  selfish  than 
under  the  old  system.  Mr.  Collins  describes  Boston  as 
animated  by  a  peculiar  sort  of  local  patriotism.  The 
test  applied  to  every  candidate  is,  Is  he  good  for 
Boston?  He  adds  that  in  1868  Mr.  Malcolm  was 
thought  to  be  good  for  Boston,  while  Mr.  Staniland  was 
regarded  as  an  unsatisfactory  politician  in  this  respect. 
Mr.  Malcolm’s  evidence  enables  us  to  form  some  idea  of 
what  being  good  for  Boston  means.  He  remarks  that 
there  are  charities  in  the  town  which  the  wealthy  are 
expected  to  support.  He  himself  supports  them  to  the  extent 
of  200 1.  or  250I.  a  year.  Mr.  Parry’s  evidence  is  to  the 
same  effect.  His  average  subscriptions  to  the  local 
charities  down  to  1874  were  about  200 1.  a  year.  Besides 
this,  “  at  the  turn  of  every  year  ”  he  sent  50Z.,  sometimes  to 
the  Vicar,  sometimes  to  the  Mayor,  to  be  expended  in 
charity.  Mr.  Ingram  thinks  that  200 1.  a  year  would  cover 
his  subscriptions.  Besides  these  regular  contributions  to  the 
local  charities,  there  is  an  occasional  distribution  of  coal,  to 
which  great  importance  seems  to  be  attached.  Mr.  Mal¬ 
colm  does  not  say  in  so  many  words  that  he  practises  this 
counsel  of  perfection,  but  he  states  that  it  is  customary  to 
distribute  coals  in  the  winter,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  a 
candidate  who  knows  so  well  what  is  expected  of  the  wealthy 
in  Boston  would  not  omit  the  practice  of  any  customary 
usage.  The  coal  harvest  is  not  gathered  exclusively  in  the 
winter,  for  in  May  1872  Mr.  Ingram’s  mother  gave  away  a 
thousand  sacks  to  the  poor  of  Boston  on  the  occasion  of 
her  daughter’s  marriage.  This  naturally  set  other  candi¬ 
dates  considering  what  special  plea  they  could  set  up  for 
following  Mrs.  Ingram’s  example.  Mr.  Parry  was  fortunate 
in  this  respect,  because,  being  connected  with  a  colliery, 
he  “knew  of  the  dearth  of  coal,  and  the  difficulty  the  poor 
“had  in  getting  it,”  and  in  1873  was  able  to  turn  his 
knowledge  to  account  by  giving,  coal- tickets  to  the  needy 
of  all  classes.  Mr.  Collins,  on  the  other  hand,  seems  to 
have  neglected  his  duty  in  this  matter,  and  was  accord¬ 
ingly  punished  for  it  last  year.  In  1868  the  electors  knew 
nothing  about  him,  but  they  were  willing  to  give  him 
credit  for  future  virtues.  “As  I  was  an  untried  man,”  he 
says,  “it  was  thought  I  might  be  good  for  Boston  too.” 
But  in  1874,  when  he  again  presented  himself,  the  time 
of  probation  was  over.  “  I  was  told  that  Parry  had  done 
“  good,  but  that  I  had  not.  I  had  sent  no  coals.”  Mr. 
Collins  had  the  courage  to  stand  after  this  announcement 
had  been  made  to  him,  but  he  must  have  known  that  it 
was  a  hopeless  enterprise.  Boston  public  spirit  is  very 
active,  but  very  limited.  It  deals  entirely  with  local  matters, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  either  Mr.  Disraeli 
or  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  a  chance  there  if  they 
trusted  solely  to  their  reputation  outside  Boston,  and  did 
nothing  to  establish  a  character  within  the  borough. 
Indeed  a  reputation  outside  Boston  might  be  rather  a 
drawback  to  a  candidate,  for  when  Mr.  Collins  asked,  on  his 
first  coming  down,  what  he  ought  to  speak  about,  he  was 
told  to  speak  about  anything  he  liked — except  politics. 
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Politics,  being  of  the  earth  earthy,  are  probably  considered 
to  dull  the  mind  to  the  superior  charms  of  heavenly  charity. 

It  may  further  be  gathered  from  the  evidence  of  these 
gentlemen  that  recent  legislation  has  made  party  managers 
exceedingly  careful  not  to  affect  candidates  with  notice  of 
any  expenses  beyond  those  returned  to  the  proper  officer. 
Mr.  Malcolm  did  not  know  that  in  1868  370 l.  was  paid  on 
his  account  over  and  above  the  returned  expenses  until  he 
read  the  evidence  given  before  the  Commission.  Mr.  Ingram 
has  only  now  learnt  from  the  same  source  that  “  there  were 
“  sums  paid  in  reference  to  the  election  over  and  above  the 
“  returned  expenses.”  Mr.  Collins  avows  that  he  looks  on 
these  matters  “as  a  man  of  the  world,”  and  consequently 
the  entire  innocence  of  evil  which  characterizes  Mr. 
Malcolm  and  Mr.  Ingram  is  not  to  be  expected  from  him. 
He  paid  200 1.  more  than  the  returned  expenses.  This  was 
less  than  the  sum  demanded  from  him,  but  it  was  the  sum 
which  he  thought  most  exactly  satisfied  “  the  moral  equities 
“  of  the  case.”  There  is  a  considerable  distinction 
between  Mr.  Malcolm’s  and  Mr.  Ingram’s  views  of  their 
obligations  under  this  head.  Both  are  in  the  same  boat  in 
so  far  as  a  great  deal  of  money  has  been  illegally  spent  on 
their  behalf.  But  Mr.  Malcolm  is  “not  in  the  least 
“  afraid  ”  that  any  amount  whatever,  over  and  above  the 
returned  expenses,  will  bo  charged  to  him,  whereas  Mr. 
Ingram  is  less  assured  on  this  head,  and  confesses  that 
“  as  a  man  of  honour  ”  he  will  feel  bound  to  repay  his 
agent  the  additional  money  he  has  spent  in  procuring  his 
return,  provided  of  course  that  it  has  not  been  spent  in 
bribery.  So  little  money  somehow  ever  is  avowedly  spent 
in  bribery  that  Mr.  Ingram’s  agent  need  not  be  afraid 
of  being  out  of  pocket  when  he  has  settled  accounts  with 
his  principal.  But  Mr.  Malcolm’s  example  ought  to 
stimulate  election  agents  to  keep  candidates  more 
entirely  in  the  dark.  His  father  paid  his  expenses, 
and  took  care  that  his  son  should  never  know  that 
any  money  was  passing  beyond  the  strictly  neces¬ 
sary  outlay.  Mr.  Collins  is  also  fortunate  in  having  a 
liberal  father ;  but  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  found  the 
money  which  was  wanted  to  satisfy  the  moral  equities, 
or  restricted  his  generosity  to  the  discharge  of  his  son’s 
legal  liabilities.  At  all  events,  his  son’s  mind  was  not 
kept  unsullied  by  even  a  thought  of  corrupt  expenditure, 
as  was  Mr.  Malcolm’s  happy  case.  Mr.  Parry,  perhaps 
because  lie  has  no  father,  seems  to  liave  managed  matters 
for  bimself.  He  confesses  to  a  discrepancy  of  nearly 
1,000 1.  between  the  returned  expenses  of  his  election  and 
the  amount  he  actually  paid,  but  this  latter  sum  in¬ 
cluded  the  expenses  of  the  petition,  and,  as  he  had  no 
bill  furnished  to  him,  he  may  possibly  have  persuaded 
himself  that  the  whole  of  the  balance  over  and  above  the 
returned  expenses  was  included  under  the  latter  head. 
In  most  places  this  would  involve  rather  a  severe  effort 
of  imagination,  but  familiarity  with  Boston  seems  to  de¬ 
velop  such  a  childlike,  trustful  temper  in  those  who  desire 
to  represent  it  that  Mr.  Parry’s  faith  may  have  been  equal 
to  the  strain. 


THE  FEMININE  ELEMENT  AT  BRISTOL. 

nnHE  absurd  abuse  of  tbe  term  “science,”  by  which  all 
JL  sorts  of  loose  speculations  and  discussions  entirely 
devoid  of  anything  approaching  to  scientific  precision  or 
coherence  are  allowed  to  be  included  under  that  name,  is 
an  old  reproach  to  the  British  Association;  but  never 
before  have  the  gossips  and  twaddlers  been  allowed  to  run 
riot  so  madly  as  they  have  this  year.  It  has  been 
a  perfect  saturnalia  of  silliness,  and  what  little  real 
science  came  to  hand  has  been  swamped  out  of  sight 
by  a  deluge  of  inane  verbiage  and  crazy  crotchets. 
There  never  before  was  such  a  parade  of  fussy  empti¬ 
ness  and  pretentious  nonsense.  The  mania  was  at  its 
worst,  as  might  be  expected,  in  the  Economic  Section, 
where  the  stalest  commonplace  or  the  wildest  chimera 
equally  found  an  open  door.  Ho  attempt  appears  to 
have  been  made  to  apply  any  test  or  standard  of  what 
constitutes  science  to  the  papers  which  were  showered  in 
for  reading  and  discussion.  In  this  department  what  may 
be  called  the  feminine  olement,  represented  by  both  sexes, 
reigned  supreme.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  all  the  gabble  uttered 
in  this  coterie  is  to  be  considered  science,  then  there  is 
absolutely  nothing  that  is  not  scientific.  When  tbe 
British  Association,  or  any  other  Society  of  the  kind,  meets 
in  a'  town  of  course  that  particular  town  expects  to  be 


made  tbe  most  of  in  the  proceedings  ;  but  surely  something 
more  scientific  might  have  been  found  in  Bristol  than  its 
sugar  trade  or  its  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  Every 
other  kind  of  shopkeeping  has  an  equal  title  to  attention, 
and  if  the  fashion  of  introducing  such  subjects  goes  on, 
the  reports  of  the  proceedings  will  read  like  a  commercial 
directory.  Professor  Levi  had  indeed  some  difficulty  in 
making  his  sugar  go  down  ;  but  this  was  only  because  the 
audience  wanted  something  not  quite  so  sandy.  Free 
libraries  was  another  subject  which  was  taken  up  under  a 
pretence  of  being  science.  Of  course,  if  science  means  mere 
maundering  about  anything  that  happens  to  strike  any¬ 
body’s  fancy,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  a 
supply  of  contributions  to  balf-a-dozen  British  Associations, 
or  indeed  it  might  meet  weekly  instead  of  yearly.  Ho 
doubt,  opportunities  for  reading  are  conducive  to  the  spread 
of  knowledge,  and  it  is  a  very  good  thing  that  knowledge 
should  he  extended  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  science 
has  to  do  with  this  obvious  reflection.  Something  of  the 
surprise  with  which  M.  Jourdain  discovered  that  he  had 
all  his  days  been  talking  prose  may  be  expected  to  come 
over  many  simple-minded  people  when  they  learn  that  not 
only  is  it  so  easy  to  be  scientific,  but  that  they  have  been 
letting  oft’  science  ever  since  they  could  speak  without 
havino-  anv  idea  of  their  own  cleverness.  There  is  no  doubt 
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a  true  sense  in  which  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  a  science 
of  political  economy,  and  there  are  certain  relations  of 
capital  and  labour  which  naturally  fall  under  this  head  ; 
but  what  can  be  more  trite  and  worthless  than  such  twaddle 
as  may  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
this  subject,  as,  for  instance,  that  “  the  minimum  rate  of 
“  wages  which  workmen  are  at  any  time  prepared 
“  to  accept  is  the  least  which  they  think  they  are 
“  entitled  to  have  ” ;  or  that,  “  unfortunately  what 
“  workmen  think  themselves  entitled  to  have  does  not 
“  always  correspond  with  what  employers  find  tbem- 
“  selves  able  to  grant  ” ;  or  that,  “  in  the  opinion  of 
“  your  Committee,  a  well-devised  system  of  conciliation 
“  is  the  only  proper  and  legitimate  method  of  solving 
“  labour  disputes  ”  ?  And  the  climax  of  this  Committee’s 
amazing  wisdom  is  that  the  solution  of  the  great  problem 
is  to  be  found  in  “  a  proper  sense  of  the  necessity  and  utility 
“  of  continuous  labour  ;  an  earnest  desire  for  the  achieve- 
“  ment  of  excellence  in  workmanship ;  and  a  keen  and 
“  lively  interest  on  the  part  of  one  and  all  to  promote  national 
“  prosperity.”  What  possible  help  or  nourishment  of  any 
kind  can  be  got  out  of  such  childish  inanities  as  these  ? 
Abi’acadabra  would  be  of  as  much  use  to  anybody.  And 
yet  a  Committee  of  men  who  are  not  all  exactly  fools  took  tbe 
trouble  to  sit  and  batch  this  addled  rubbish,  and  an  audi¬ 
ence  consented  to  hear  it  read  as  if  there  were  really  some¬ 
thing  in  it ;  and  nobody  got  up  and  protested  against  the 
imposture,  or  the  equally  hollow  word-mongery  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  which  followed. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  this  sort  of  dull  stupidity 
was  pretty  well  monopolized  by  the  male  part  of  the 
Section.  The  women  were  naturally  more  volatile  and 
lively,  and  dashed  into  the  fray  in  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
which  soon  introduced  some  excitement  into  the  de¬ 
bates.  The  men  were  perhaps  in  some  measure  op¬ 
pressed  by  a  dim  sense  of  their  own  hollowness ;  but  the 
ladies  had  no  suspicions  on  this  point,  and  flaunted  their 
fancies  and  crotchets,  and  general  incapacity  for  scientific 
argument,  with  an  innocent  confidence  and  candour 
which  was  almost  pathetic.  Mrs.  Crawshay  led  the 
way  with  a  repetition  of  her  now  familiar  scheme 
for  getting  young  ladies  to  do  the  work  of  domestic 
servants,  which  is  pretty  much  like  asking  the  stream 
to  turn  round  and  run  back  from  the  sea.  There 
can  he  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  household 
work  which  was  once  honourably  undertaken  as  a  necessary 
and  appropriate  duty  by  mothers  and  daughters,  but  which 
has  since  been  given  up  to  servants ;  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  see  that  some  of  these  duties  may  have  to  lie  resumed. 
The  control  and  authority  of  a  house  passes  away  in  the 
delegation  of  almost  everything  to  inferiors,  and  one  of 
these  days  heads  of  families  will  perhaps  get  tired 
of  being  domineered  over  by  domestics.  The  re¬ 
medy  will  have  to  be  sought  in  dispensing  with 
personal  service  as  much  as  possible,  and  it  may  be 
found  that  there  is  no  great  scandal  in  a  family  of 
moderate  means  waiting  on  itself.  The  servant-girl  diffi¬ 
culty,  which  is  no  doubt  serious  enough  for  the  present, 
simply  consists  in  this,  that  the  servant  girls  are  aspiring 
to  be  more  like  young  ladies,  and  to  be  allowed  to  indulge 
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;astes  and  habits  which  their  predecessors  never  thought 
}f.  And  these  aspirations  happen  to  coincide  with,  or 
ire  indeed  in  a  great  measure  prompted  by,  the  opening  up 
of  new  employments  for  women  in  which  they  can  have 
more  personal  freedom  and  independence  than  in  service. 
Mrs.  Crawshay’s  proposal  amounts  to  this,  that  the 
young  ladies  should  come  down  and  let  the  servants 
go  np.  There  is  of  course  no  disgrace  in  any 
kind  of  honest  labour,  but  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  an 
educated  woman  can  readily  adapt  herself  to  menial  duties. 
The  natural  course  would  be  for  the  women  of  the  class 
contemplated  by  Mrs.  Crawshay  not  to  descend  to  the 
lowest  gi’ade,  but  to  apply  themselves  to  some  of  the  other 
employments  which  the  servant  girls  are  now  aiming 
at,  or  make  up  their  minds  to  do  service  at  home.  There 
is  of  course  all  the  difference  in  the  world  between  attending 
on  one’s  own  family  and  going  into  a  strange  one.  Mrs. 
Crawshay  was  obliged  to  admit  that  at  present  there  are 
very  few  women  of  refinement  who  have  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  a  cook  in  a  large  establishment,  and  that, 
though  she  thought  her  experiment  had  been  suc¬ 
cessful,  her  daughter  refused  to  manage  the  house  except 
with  servants  of  the  ordinary  kind.  The  discussion  of  the 
paper,  in  which  ladies  and  gentlemen  both  joined,  was  con¬ 
ducted  with  much  vivacity,  but  with  little  enlightenment ; 
and  one  of  the  reporters  complains  that  it  was  hard  to  tell 
what  was  the  prevailing  opinion  of  the  meeting,  as  both 
sides  had  partisans  who  cheered  vigorously,  while  every¬ 
body  seemed  to  enjoy  the  fun.  It  was  no  doubt  a  nice  sort 
of  chat  on  an  interesting  subject ;  but  what  on  earth  had  it 
to  do  with  science?  Another  day  there  was  talk  about 
the  education  of  women,  in  which  Sir  Willoughby  Jones  put 
the  portentous  question,  What  could  be  done  to  raise  the 
gills  of  this  country  from  the  depths  of  frivolity  into  which 
they  had  fallen  ?  and  attributed  to  “  the  repulsive  garbage” 
of  modern  fiction  the  passion  for  dress,  extravagance,  and 
fastness  of  the  girls  of  the  present  day.  As  the  girls  pre¬ 
sent  all  felt  sure  that  he  must  mean  some  .other  girls,  and 
not  themselves,  they  did  not  quarrel  with  the  speaker,  but 
rather  applauded.  It  was  suggested  that,  after  all,  the  novels 
of  the  day  are  more  decent  than  those  which  our  grand¬ 
mothers  read,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  if  modern  fiction 
has  become  less  gross,  it  has,  on  the  other  hand,  in  a  certain 
class  of  novels  written  by  women,  become  more  poisonous. 
Miss  Becker  appeared  as  the  champion  of  her  sex  to  re¬ 
pudiate  and  denounce  the  charge  of  frivolity,  and  certainly 
she  did  not  spare  the  ruder  sex.  Then  the  curiosity  of  the 
meeting  was  gratified  by  the  appearance  of  a  real  live 
young  lady  doctor,  who  made  a  little  speech  in  which  she 
said  that  when  ladies  came  to  her  complaining  of  that 
peculiarly  feminine  complaint,  “  all-overishness,”  she  often 
prescribed  work  as  the  best  tonic. 

Of  course  there  is  no  harm  in  people  meeting  to  have 
talks  of  this  kind,  though  it  might  certainly  be  possible  to 
make  them  more  instructive  ,-  but  it  is  obviously  reducing 
the  British  Association  to  a  mere  farce  to  pretend  that 
such  loose  tattle  has  any  connexion  with  science  or  can 
in  any  way  promote  its  advancement.  Discredit  is  thrown 
on  the  serious  and  useful  part  of  the  proceedings  by  such 
ridiculous  vagaries.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Social 
Science  Congress  affords  sufficient  scope  for  vague  specu¬ 
lation  and  personal  advertisement,  and  that  the  British 
Association  should  be  able  to  maintain  itself  without  lend¬ 
ing  its  countenance  to  such  a  degrading  burlesque  of  the 
objects  for  which  it  was  established. 


THE  GERMAN  PILGRIMAGE  TO  LOURDES. 

IT  is  very  easy  to  show  the  political  folly  of  the  proposed 
German  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes.  The  weak  point  in 
such  criticisms  is  that  they  assume  that  the  pilgrims 
and  the  critics  start  from  the  same  premisses.  Count 
Stolberg  would  not  only  remain  unconvinced  by  any 
arguments  that  could  be  brought  forward  to  prove  the 
imprudence  of  giving  colour  to  the  popular  identification 
of  Ultramontanism  with  want  of  patriotism ;  he  would 
probably  reply,  if  he  were  candid,  that  he  does  not  in  the 
least  mind  being  set  down  as  unpatriotic.  He  belongs  to 
a  small  minority  of  Catholics  who  are  willing,  and  even 
anxious,  to  sink  all  other  considerations  in  the  single  desire 
to  show  their  hatred  of  Prussian  ecclesiastical  legislation. 
To  tell  him  that  people  will  believe  that  he  loves  Prance 
better  than  Prussia  would  be  to  prove  to  him  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  making  it  perfectly  clear  what  his  state  of 


mind  is.  In  so  far  as  Prance  is  a  Catholic  country  and 
Prussia  an  aggressively  Protestant  country,  he  does  like 
France  better  than  Prussia.  Like  all  other  Sou”  German 
Ultramontanes,  Count  Stolberg  is  a  Particularist — if  in¬ 
deed  he  can  be  said,  speaking  politically,  to  be  anything  at 
all ;  and  to  try  to  prick  his  conscience  by  accusing  him 
of  disloyalty  to  Germany  would  be  as  hopeless  as 
an  attempt  to  persuade  a  Virginian  seceder  that  he 
was  wrong  in  rebelling  against  the  United  States. 
Count  Stolberg  doubtless  thinks  that  a  Bavarian 
who  is  true  to  the  Empire  is  false  to  his  own  country, 
and  perhaps  he  regards  the  pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  as 
j  a  convenient  touchstone  to  discern  genuine  from  sham 
!  patriotism.  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  calcula¬ 
tions  of  this  kind  do  not  enter  into  his  head.  He  hates 
Prince  Bismarck  and  all  his  works,  and  he  guesses  bv  a 

.  .  *  c> 

very  correct  instinct  that  the  surest  way  to  make  bis 
hatred  plain  is  to  identify  himself  with  a  religious  move¬ 
ment  which  Prince  Bismarck  especially  dislikes.  It  is  of 
no  avail  to  tell  him  that  by  so  doing  he  makes  a  com¬ 
promise  between  Rome  and  Prussia  more  improbable  than 
ever.  There  is  nothing  he  desires  so  little  as  to  see  any 
such  compromise  brought  about.  The  extreme  men  of  a 
party  are  always  in  fear  of  their  own  moderate  allies,  and 
the  greater  part,  perhaps,  of  what  is  called  their  im¬ 
prudence  may  be  traced  to  thei\’  desire  to  commit  these 
moderate  allies  beyond  the  possibility  of  retreat.  They  are 
always  burning  other  people’s  boats. 

Mixed  with  these  motives  are  probably  some  of  a  more 
distinctly  religious  character.  The  pleasure  of  shocking 
others  by  our  religious  observances  or  non-observances,  is 
not  peculiar  to  Ultramontanes.  Most  extreme  forms  of 
religion  or  irreligion  show  a  similar  tendency.  English 
converts  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  have  often  taken 
a  peculiar  pleasure  in  showing  their  disbelief  in  the  validity 
of  Anglican  orders,  or  their  contempt  for  English  prejudices 
about  Sunday,  or  their  pleasure  in  drinking  the  Pope’s 
health  before  the  Queen’s.  To  a  German  Ultramontane  a 
pilgrimage  to  Lourdes  gives  an  opportunity  of  offending  his 
neighbours  to  an  infinitely  greater  extent  than  any  of  these 
agreeable  diversions.  In  addition  to  this,  there  is  a  very 
great  charm  in  carrying  out  your  views  more  consistently 
than  those  who  profess  to  think  with  you.  Count  Stolberg 
and  his  fellow-pilgrims  are  but  a  minority  of  a  minority, 
and  to  prove  that  they  are  the  very  salt  of  the  salt,  the 
most  devout  of  the  devout,  gives  them  an  importance  in 
their  own  estimation  which  they  have  hitherto  perhaps 
found  it  difficult  to  realize  sufficiently.  Henceforward  no 
one  will  contest  their  claim  to  be  considered  righteous  over¬ 
much.  They  are  more  Ultramontane  than  ordinary  German 
Catholics,  more  Ultramontane  than  the  French  Government, 
and  if  the  Pope  should  be  persuaded  to  withdraw  his  approval 
from  the  pilgrimage,  they  will  have  the  invigorating  con¬ 
sciousness  of  being  more  Ultramontane  than  the  Pope  him¬ 
self.  This  is  net  a  chance  to  be  thrown  aside  in  deference 
to  any  chatter  about  imprudence  or  the  danger  of  giving 
offence.  Besides,  laymen  who  join  in  this  pilgrimage  are 
not  likely  to  reap  any  unpleasant  consequences  from  their 
zeal.  It  would  be  difficult  to  frame  a  retrospective  law 
making  a  visit  to  Lourdes  penal.  The  German  authorities 
will  probably  be  too  well  satisfied  with  the  odium  which 
the  pilgrimage  will  entail  upon  the  Ultramontane  cause  to 
risk  any  reaction  by  making  the  pilgrims  suffer  for  their 
defiance  of  popular  sentiment. 

It  is  well  that  there  should  be  so  many  collateral 
!  pleasures  attached  to  the  pilgrimage,  for  the  direct  enjoy- 
I  ment  to  be  derived  from  it  will  be  very  seriously  curtailed 
by  the  precautions  of  the  French  Government.  The  pilgrims 
are  to  be  passed  through  Paris  with  no  more  ceremony  than 
if  they  were  so  many  bales  of  goods.  The  solemn  visit  to 
Notre  Dame  des  Yictoires  has  been  forbidden,  and  the 
associations  connected  with  that  church  made  this  part  of 
the  programme  especially^  obnoxious  in  Prussian  eyes.  If 
the  pilgrims  could  have  begun  their  devotions  under  the 
roof  which  has  echoed  so  many  supplications  for  victory 
over  the  Germans,  their  enterprise  would  have  borne  the 
label  of  hostility  to  Prussia  even  more  conspicuously  than, 
without  such  a  preliminary,  it  can  hope  to  do.  As  it  is,  the 
only  demonstration  that  will  be  allowed  them  in  Paris  is  a  dis¬ 
play  of  their  banner  in  a  private  room  in  the  hotel  attached 
to  the  station  of  the  Orleans  Railway.  But  as  nobody 
will  be  allowed  to  enter  this  room  except  the  pilgrims, 
the  publicity  of  this  act  will  be,  to  say  the  least, 
exceedingly  qualified.  It  will  need  a  strong  effort  of 
imagination  to  maintain  a  consciousness  that  they  aro 
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marching  under  the  banner  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
when  the  banner  in  question  has  been  rolled  up  and  is  being 
conveyed  with  no  more  ceremony  than  if  it  were  a  bundle 
of  secular  railway  rugs.  This  is  a  very  different  prospect 
from  marching  across  Paris  with  the  moral  glory  ot  disre¬ 
garding  all  that  radical  violence  can  do,  coupled  with  the 
physical  safety  conferred  by  a  strong  guard  of  police.  Holy 
persons  can  make  holy  things,  and  the  presence  of  the 
pilgrims  as  passengers  may  serve  to  consecrate  the  useful 
little  line  which  connects  the  Northern  and  the  Orleans 
stations.  But  the  consecrators  will  still  wish  that  they 
had  been  able  to  try  their  powers  on  a  larger  stage,  and 
that  the  streets  of  the  capital,  instead  of  the  carriages 
of  the  girdle  railway,  had  been  allowed  to  profit  by  their 
beneficent  presence. 

The  annoyances  caused  by  this  German  pilgrimage  will 
not  fall  on  those  who  take  part  in  it.  The  real  sufferers 
will  be  the  quiet  Catholic  population  in  Prussia,  who  must 
lately  have  found  it  hard  enough  to  live  in  peace  with  their 
neighbours,  and  will  find  the  difficulty  very  much  in¬ 
creased  by  this  unexpected  evidence  that  there  are  German 
Catholics  who  sympathize,  or  are  willing  to  be  thought  to 
sympathize,  with  Prance  more  than  with  Germany.  For 
some  time  to  come  every  Protestant  sneer  will  be  pointed 
by  a  reference  to  Lourdes,  and  a  Catholic  against 
whom  nothing  else  can  be  alleged  can  always  be  accused 
of  having  accompanied  the  pilgrims  in  will  though  not 
in  deed.  Ordinarily  speaking,  the  popular  sense  is  acute 
enough  to  distinguish  in  each  individual  case  between  the 
fanatic  and  the  commonplace  believer,  but  the  theo¬ 
logical  passion  which  every  good  Prussian  seems  to 
think  it  his  duty  to  display  on  every  possible  opportunity 
is  not  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  nice  discernment. 
There  must  be  many  of  the  B-oman  Catholic  clergy  in 
Prussia  who  will  wish  that  the  zeal  of  the  pilgrims  had 
not  been  of  that  cheap  kind  which  leaves  others  to  pay  the 
piper.  Prince  Bismarck  has  done  his  best  to  get  all  the 
Prussian  Catholics  into  one  boat,  but  underneath  {he 
superficial  unity  developed  by  his  ecclesiastical  policy  there 
are  probably  two  well-marked  currents  of  ecclesiastical 
feeling.  The  more  sanguine,  who  are  perhaps  identical 
with  the  younger,  priests  may  believe  that  the  Church  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  hold  out  in  order  to  ensure 
the  ultimate  retreat  of  the  Prussian  Government 
from  a  position  which  it  never  meant  to  occupy,  and 
which  it  has  grown  sick  of  maintaining.  The  older 
men  naturally  care  less  for  a  future  which,  even  if  certain, 
is  still  distant.  They  have  grown  attached  to  the  flocks 
they  have  known,  to  the  churches  in  which  they  have 
ministered,  and  no  prospect  of  ultimate  victory  can  make 
up  to  them  for  present  exile.  They  are  faithful  to  their 
ecclesiastical  superiors,  but  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
they  would  be  very  glad  if  their  ecclesiastical  superiors  saw 
their  way  to  compromise  or  submission.  Count  Stolberg’s 
enterprise  will  not  make  such  a  solution  easier. 


THE  RAILWAY  EXCURSION  SYSTEM. 

THE  railway  accident  season  has  set  in  this  year  a  little 
later  than  usual.  It  is  pretty  much  a  question  of  the 
weather.  If  it  is  fine  weather  in  August,  the  excursion 
system  is  in  full  opei’ation,  and  the  ordinary  arrangements 
of  the  railways,  already  greatly  overstrained,  are  pretty 
sure  to  give  way  at  some  point  under  the  increased  burden. 
This  year  the  unsettled  weather  at  the  beginning  of  last 
month  rather  discouraged  the  holiday-makers,  but  the  rush 
is  now  at  its  height ;  and  we  fear  that  only  extreme  good 
luck  will  prevent  the  collision  of  Saturday  last  on  the  Mid¬ 
land  at  Kildwick  from  being  the  forerunner  of  a  series  of 
similar  ghastly  events.  We  must  of  course  await  the  evi¬ 
dence  at  the  inquest  for  positive  information  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  accident,  but  it  will  probably  be  found 
that  the  disturbing  influences  of  an  irregular  excur¬ 
sion  train  thrust  into  the  midst  of  the  regular  traffic  had 
much  to  do  with  it.  The  excursion  train  shares  with  the 
goods  train  the  passion  of  the  Malay  for  running  a-muck. 
It  is  always  running  into  something  or  other  or  getting 
run  into,  and  is  perhaps  the  most  deadly  and  unfailing 
engine  of  destruction  which  the  perverse  ingenuity  of 
railway  managers  has  yet  devised.  In  thinking  of  it  we 
have  impressed  upon  us  a  painful  sense  of  the  dull,  stolid, 
sordid  stupidity — we  can  use  no  other  term — which 
on  certain  points  is  displayed  by  railway  managers. 
Nothing  can  be  more  imbecilely  shortsighted  than  the  ex¬ 


cursion  system  as  it  is  usually  worked  on  English  lines. 
It  has,  no  doubt,  a  look  of  easy  profitableness.  It  seems 
such  a  good  way  of  netting  a  big  sum  all  at  once,  and  with 
very  little  trouble ;  but  this  is  only  in  appearance.  As 
many  people  as  ordinarily  travel  in  perhaps  half-a-dozen 
trains  are  crammed  into  one  long  train,  and  the  working 
expenses  per  head  are  of  course  proportionately  reduced. 
But  is  this  fancied  economy,  when  we  look  into  it,  really  a 
saving  ?  Certainly  not ;  because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
fares  charged  have  had  to  be  reduced  too  ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  one  of  the  effects  of  the  excursion  system  is  more 
or  less  to  empty  the  regular  trains.  And  then  to  the 
wrong  side  of  the  account  must  also  be  added  the  cost  of 
compensation  and  the  injury  to  plant  and  rolling  stock 
from  accidents  due  to  this  cause,  to  say  nothing  of  the  un¬ 
popularity  which  is  bred  from  the  general  irritation  of  the 
great  body  of  railway  travellers,  who  are  thrown  out  of 
their  reckoning  and  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  unnecessary 
perils  simply  in  order  that  the  Companies  may  make  a  greedy 
clutch  at  the  earnings  of  several  days  in  one.  It  is  notorious 
that  the  ordinary  traffic  of  nearly  all  the  railways  is  at 
least  as  much  as  they  can  possibly  manage  in  the  time 
available  for  it,  and,  we  should  be  tempted  to  say,  much 
more  than  they  can  satisfactorily  keep  up  with.  While 
there  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
railway  passengers  during  the  last  few  years,  it  is  only  in  a 
comparatively  trifling  degree  that  any  attempt  has  been 
made  to  provide  extended  accommodation  to  keep  pace 
with  it.  It  will  be  understood,  therefore,  that  if  the  regular 
everyday  work  of  the  railways  fully  taxes  them  strength, 
any  addition  to  it  must  tend  to .  produce  disorder,  and  the 
next  consequence,  disaster.  Trains  follow  each  other  so 
quickly  in  an  ordinary  way  that  it  is  impossible  for  an 
excursion  train  to  run  for  any  distance  worth  speaking  of 
without  upsetting  all  the  usual  arrangements  over  its  whole 
course.  Room  must  be  found  for  it,  and  either  it  has  to 
make  its  way  by  snatches,  now  shunted  into  one  siding, 
then  into  another,  or  it  has  a  clear  run  at  the  expense  of 
the  regular  trains,  which  in  this  case  get  the  benefit  of  the 
shunting  process,  with  its  alternation  of  tiresome  waits  and 
dangerous  rushes  over  bits  of  the  line. 

Sir  John  Hawkshaw  was  engaged  last  week  at  Bristol 
in  the  congenial  task  of  celebrating  the  triumphs  of  railway 
enterprise,  and  expatiating  on  the  beneficence  of  its  opera¬ 
tion  ;  and  much  that  he  had  to  say  on  behalf  of  Railway 
Companies  was  of  course  perfectly  true.  There  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  bright  side  to  the  picture,  but  there  is  a  dark 
one  too ;  and  Sir  John  in  his  outlook  on  the  future  was 
certainly  not  very  consoling.  He  predicted  that  the  limit 
of  improvement  in  the  mechanical  working  of  railways 
would  probably  be  reached  before  long,  and  that  the 
number  of  accidents  would  then  increase  with  the  increase 
of  traffic,  and  the  greater  frequency  of  trains.  We 
agree  with  him  that  human  fallibility  must  be  admitted  to 
be  an  important  element  in  the  production  of  railway 
accidents.  No  elaborate  regulations  or  improved  machinery 
will  ever  entirely  prevent  stupid  blunders  or  sudden  loss 
of  head  under  bewildering  circumstances.  But  it 
may  be  asked  whether  the  Railway  Companies  give 
their  servants  a  fair  chance  in  this  way.  Is  it  not 
constantly  found  that,  from  the  loose,  reckless,  and 
unpunctual  way  in  which  traffic  is  worked,  important 
questions  as  to  whether  trains  should  be  sent  on  or 
kept  back  have  to  be  decided  offhand,  in  the  midst  of 
hurry  and  confusion,  by  some  official  possibly  of  inferior 
rank,  and  of  doubtful  capacity  for  such  responsibility.  This 
was  the  cause  of  the  horrible  slaughter  on  the  Great 
Eastern  not  long  since.  The  trains  at  Norwich  were  con¬ 
stantly  unpunctual,  and  the  station-master  had  each  night 
at  a  particularly  busy  moment  to  make  up  his  mind 
whether  one  train  should  be  despatched  or  another  called 
up.  At  last  he  forgot  himself,  and  made  the  inevitable 
mistake,  and  had  to  suffer  for  it ;  but  it  may  be  thought 
that  his  superiors  were  more  guilty  than  he  was  in  produc¬ 
ing  a  state  of  things  in  which  at  some  time  or  other  a  mis¬ 
take  was  certain  to  happen,  and  that  some  good  might 
have  been  done  if  the  Chairman  or  Manager  had  got  a 
year’s  imprisonment,  even  as  only  a  first-class  misde¬ 
meanant,  with  a  heavy  fine  on  the  Company.  Again,  the 
Railway  Companies  have  not  shown  much  alacrity  in 
making  obviously  necessary  improvements  in  signalling, 
such  as  self-locking  instruments,  which  would  help  to 
steady  the  officials,  and  even  in  some  degree  protect  them 
against  their  own  carelessness  or  stupidity.  The  interval 
allowed  between  different  trains  on  the  same  line  is  also 
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dangerously  short  in  many  cases.  It  would  seem, 
i  indeed,  that  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Kild- 
i  wick  collision.  An  excursion  train  from  Morecambe 
i  Bay,  which  was  of  course  late,  left  Skipton  with  only 
some  five  minutes’  start  of  the  Scotch  express,  which 
was  dashing  on  behind  it.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
lamps  of  the  excursion  train  had  not,  in  the  confusion, 
been  properly  attended  to  at  Skipton,  and  one  of  them 
either  went  out  or  had  never  been  lighted.  This  led  to  a 
stoppage,  which  brought  the  express  down  upon  it.  It 
'  may  be  said  that  the  driver  of  the  express  ought  to  have 
i  seen  the  danger  signal,  and  also  the  lighted  lamps  of  the 
j  excursion  train,  but  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  the  signal 
was  shown,  and  in  any  case  it  is  obvious  that,  if  the  excur¬ 
sion  train  had  not  been  in  the  way,  there  would  have  been 
no  accident.  Moreover,  the  block  system,  which  would 
have  prevented  the  accident,  was  not  in  operation  on  this 
part  of  the  line.  The  best  way  to  reduce  human  fallibility 
to  a  minimum  is  not  to  expect  too  much  from  it,  but  to 
simplify  arrangements  as  much  as  possible  and  avoid  hur¬ 
ried  complications.  Whatever  may  turn  out  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  collision  in  this  particular  instance,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  guerilla  trains 
which  have  to  dodge  their  way  through  the  regular  time¬ 
table  traffic,  and  which  produce  confusion  and  uncertainty 
on  every  side,  has  a  very  bad  effect  on  the  officials.  They 
are  kept  in  that  anxious,  worried  state  of  mind  which  is  in 
itself  a  fruitful  source  of  demoralization  and  blundering. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  railway  management  than 
the  contrast  between  the  ability  with  which  as  a  rule  the 
engineering  work  is  carried  out,  and  the  utter  want  of 
common  sense  which  is  shown  in  business  arrangements. 
The  booking-office  nuisance,  and  the  curiously  absurd 
caprices  about  return  tickets,  are  a  proof  of  this.  The 
fact  is  that  Railway  Directors  have  never  been  able  to  lay 
down  any  logical  principles  for  their  guidance  in  regard  to 
fares  or  accommodation.  They  start  with  the  premiss, 
which  is  no  doubt  true,  that  some  people  travel  because 
they  must  ti’avel,  while  others  travel  simply  because  they 
please  to  do  so ;  and  they  imagine  that  it  is  possible 
to  deal  with  these  two  classes  separately,  exacting  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  first,  who  are  supposed  not 
to  be  able  to  help  themselves,  and  offering  a  great  re¬ 
duction  to  the  others  as  a  temptation  to  travel.  To  some 
extent  this  plan  is  no  doubt  practicable,  but  the  Companies 
foi’get  that  the  same  people  are  sometimes  found  in  one 
category  and  sometimes  in  another.  The  man  who  has  no 
choice  but  to  travel  by  railway  on  account  of  business  en¬ 
gagements  or  otherwise  has  it  in  his  power  to  limit  his 
business  journeys  to  those  of  absolute  necessity,  and  also 
to  time  them  so  that  he  may  profit  by  the  cheapness  of  the 
excursions.  If  the  Companies  would  only  devote  to  the 
cultivation  of  regular  traffic  half  the  pains  which  they  take 
in  cultivating  the  troublesome,  dangerous,  and,  in  the  end, 
unprofitable  excursion  traffic,  they  would  soon  find  them¬ 
selves  in  every  way  much  better  off.  If  encouraged  by 
proper  facilities  being  held  cut  to  them,  most  people 
would  be  tempted  to  make  more  journeys,  both  of  business  and 
pleasure,  than  they  do  now.  In  all  trades  the  same  rule  holds 
good,  that  it  is  the  steady  week-by-week  returns  all  the 
year  round,  and  not  fitful  gains  at  odd  times,  which  con¬ 
stitute  a  solid  and  stable  prosperity.  There  would  be  no 
necessity  for  killing  people  by  the  letting  loose  of  wild 
bulls  in  the  form  of  excursion  trains  if  proper  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  about  return  tickets,  or  if  certain  of  the 
regular  trains  on  fixed  days  of  the  week  or  month  took 
passengers  at  a  reduced  rate.  Apart,  however,  from  finan¬ 
cial  considerations,  the  excursion  system  is  condemned  on 
grounds  of  public  safety.  It  is  idle  to  prepare  time-tables, 
and  lay  down  a  regular  course  of  working,  if  everything 
is  to  be  upset  and  thrown  into  confusion  from  time  to  time 
by  irregular  excursion  trains. 


CHARACTER  CONNOISSEURS. 

HE  vulgar  tendency  to  simulate  a  knowledge  about  things 
where  the  requisite  conditions  of  accurate  information  are 
clearly  wanting  has  ever  been  a  theme  for  philosophic  satire.  It 
is  the  recognition  of  this  tendency  which  has  led  the  thinking  few 
to  despise  the  opinion  of  the  many  as  a  spurious  and  counterfeit 
kind  of  cognition.  From  Plato,  who  distinctly  excluded  mere 
opinion  from  the  category  of  certain  knowledge,  to  the  modern 
idealist  who  pays  no  heed  to  the  strongest  assurances  of  common 
sense,  philosophers  have  made  light  of  prevailing  convictions  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  formed  in  haste  and  with  no  due  appre¬ 


ciation  of  the  conditions  of  a  rational  certainty.  Not  only  so,  but 
science  itself,  which  might  he  supposed  to  maintain  a  more  amicable 
attitude  towards  prevailing  beliefs,  has  long  since  learnt  to  imitate 
philosophy  in  its  contempt  for  vulgar  ideas ;  and  a  scientific  lecture 
would  now  be  deemed  wanting  in  spirit  and  point  if  it  failed  to 
illustrate  by  some  startling  example  the  wide  opposition  between 
the  habitual  inferences  of  common  minds  and  the  verified  conclu¬ 
sions  of  the  savant. 

Nowhere  perhaps  does  popular  belief  exhibit  its  hastiness  and 
inadequacy  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  readiness  of  most  per¬ 
sons  to  pronounce  an  opinion  respecting  the  characters  and  motives 
of  others.  The  confidence  with  which  many  a  man  and  woman 
will  talk  about  the  desires  and  habits  of  a  comparatively  new  ac¬ 
quaintance  must  strike  a  reflective  miud  as  a  signal  illustration  of 
the  eagerness  of  mankind  to  seem  wise.  There  are  many  whose 
modesty  and  good  sense  would  prevent  their  giving  an  opinion  on 
any  point  of  scientific  knowledge  or  aesthetic  appreciation,  who 
nevertheless  feel  no  hesitation  in  passing  judgment  respecting 
matters  of  conduct  of  which  their  knowledge  is  infinitesimal. 
Numbers  of  people  who  do  not  in  the  least  seem  to  be 
ashamed  of  ignorance  respecting  most  matters  of  discussion, 
are  quite  sensitive  as  to  their  reputation  for  knowledge  with 
respect  to  the  intricacies  of  human  character.  When,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  an  addition  to  the  society  of  a  small  town 
through  the  arrival  of  a  new  family,  there  is  the  greatest  im¬ 
patience  to  have  a  definite  and  fixed  opinion  respecting  the  idio¬ 
syncrasies  of  the  new  comers.  There  will  certainly  be  more  than 
one  knowing  person  whose  supposed  quickness  of  perception 
will  at  once  enable  them,  satisfactorily  to  themselves,  to  define  and 
characterize  the  man  or  woman  about  whom  curiosity  is  naturally 
aroused.  It  is  curious,  too,  to  notice  the  readiness  of  others  to 
accord  to  these  persons  the  special  faculty  for  intuition  which  they 
claim  for  themselves.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  first 
condition  of  winning  the  confidence  of  others  is  to  display  a  fair 
amount  of  self-confidence,  and  this  truth  is  fully  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  the  people  whom  we  are  now  considering.  When  a  lady 
gives  out  among  her  acquaintance  that  she  is  an  expert  in  matters 
of  character  and  disposition,  she  speedily  gains  an  enviable  reputa¬ 
tion  for  this  kind  of  prescience.  If  there  is  any  new  character  to 
be  deciphered  about  which  there  hangs  a  certain  mystery,  she  is 
the  authority  to  whom  all  repair  in  order  to  acquire  definite  infor¬ 
mation.  If  a  scandal  is  just  germinating,  and  everybody  is  on 
tiptoe  respecting  its  real  nature  and  results,  it  is  this  connoisseur 
who  is  resorted  to  for  a  final  solution  of  the  problem.  In  this  way 
people  are  sustained  in  the  pleasing  belief  that  they  possess  some 
easy  avenue  to  the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  fellows,  thanks  to 
which  they  are  enabled  to  dispense  with  the  tardy  methods  of  ob¬ 
servation,  comparison,  and  analysis,  and  to  read  a  new  character  as 
confi  dently  as  an  unfolded  letter. 

Yet  it  does  not  call  for  any  remarkable  powers  of  reflection  to 
see  that  this  intuitive  kind  of  knowledge  of  others  must  be  very 
delusive.  For,  first  of  all,  human  character  is  an  exceedingly  com¬ 
plex  and  variable  thing,  and  cannot  be  known  except  after  patient 
attention.  The  facile  perusal  of  character  of  which  we  now 
speak  always  involves  two  inferences,  either  of  which  may  be  a  mis¬ 
taken  one.  In  the  first  place,  the  self-styled  observer  argues  that 
certain  things  which  have  held  good  of  other  people  will  hold  good 
of  the  new  character  ;  and  since  it  is  exceedingly  easy  to  mistake  a 
quality  of  a  certain  order  of  minds  foir  a  universal  attribute  of 
mankind,  there  is  always  a  chance  of  a  wrong  induction.  In  the 
next  place,  the  observer  is  compelled  to  judge  the  whole  of  a  cha¬ 
racter  from  a  very  few  data ;  and  here  again  there  is  ample  room 
for  error  in  reasoning  that,  because  a  person  felt  or  acted  so  and  so 
to-day.  this  must  be  his  cliaract eristic  mode  of  feeling  or  acting.  In 
other  words,  human  nature  is  too  variable,  both  as  a  whole,  and 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  individual,  to  allow  of  the  rapid  kind 
of  prevision  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

There  is  a  second  obstacle  to  this  instantaneous  reading  of  character 
which  calls  for  special  notice.  Not  only  is  character  a  phenomenon 
of  great  complexity,  but  it  is  also  one  in  a  high  degree  inaccessible. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  thoughts  and  purposes  of  another  have 
to  be  inferred  from  external  signs ;  and  this  process,  however  care¬ 
fully  carried  on,  must  always  be  liable  to  error.  The  real  uniformi¬ 
ties  of  connexion  between  feeling  and  expression,  for  example,  can 
only  be  known  approximately  after  a  wide  and  careful  comparison 
of  individual  peculiarities.  This  reflection  never  occurs  to  the 
confident  connoisseur  of  physiognomy,  who  fondly  imagines  that 
every  moral  peculiarity  is  distinctly  indicated  by  some  one  form  of 
facial  structure  or  movement.  In  the  second  place,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  all  of  us  have  a  certain  power  of  dissimulation, 
and  most  of  us  are  accustomed  to  put  some  kind  of  watch  on  our 
words  and  actions.  This  is  especially  the  case  when  we  have  to 
confront  a  new  observer.  We  do  not  care,  in  most  instances,  to 
be  conned  too  easily  by  our  fellows.  Nearly  everybody  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  some  measure  of  reticence  before  strangers,  while  there 
are  a  few  who,  from  a  certain  kind  of  pride  and  force  of  indivi¬ 
duality,  are  wont  even  to  mislead  casual  observers  respecting  their 
real  aims  and  sentiments.  Thus  it  happens  that  a  person  who  is 
ready  at  a  glance  to  classify  any  new  variety  of  character  runs  the 
risk  of  accepting  as  an  essential  ingredient  of  the  phenomenon 
something  which  is  wholly  adventitious.  It  may  be  said,  of 
course,  that  the  instances  we  have  selected  are  exceptional 
ones,  that  the  great  majority  of  people  are  both  too  much 
alike  and  too  transparent  in  their  words  and  actions  to  occa¬ 
sion  any  serious  difficulty  to  a  skilful  noter  of  men's  natures 
and  ways.  That  there  is  a  certain  force  in  this  consideration  may 
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be  readily  granted.  At  tlie  same  time,  this  fact  does  not  alter  the 
truth  of  our  contention,  that  iu  every  hasty  judgment  of  character 
there  is  always  an  element  of  risk  which  forbids  the  process  being 
described  as  an  intuitive  one.  So,  too,  we  may  concede  that  a 
certain  few  possess  an  indisputable  faculty  of  quick  perception  of 
the  complexities  of  human  character.  Yet  when  we  come  to 
analyse  this  faculty,  we  find  that  it  resolves  itself  into  a  happy  skill 
in  conjecture,  which  no  doubt  includes  a  certain  range  of  past 
observation  as  well  as  a  quickness  of  imaginative  insight  into  other 
persons’  feelings,  but  which  nevertheless  always  remains  what  Plato 
would  have  called  an  empirical  knack,  wholly  destitute  of  the  exact 
certainty  of  scientific  inference.  Those  who  see  in  this  conjectural 
skill  a  mysterious  power  of  intuition  are  dazzled  by  the  instances 
of  correct  prediction  which  they  happen  to  have  witnessed,  and 
fail  to  take  account  of  the  errors  to  which  this  process  is  certain 
to  lead. 

It  would  probably  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  trace  out  the 
various  impulses  in  human  nature  which  serve  to  sustain  and  foster 
this  impatience  in  the  observation  of  others.  Some  of  the  principal 
influences  at  work  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  a  thoughtful 
mind.  It  is  obvious  that  the  mere  gratification  of  pride  which 
attends  all  consciousness  of  knowledge,  real  or  imaginary,  will  not 
account  for  the  peculiar  force  of  this  tendency.  That  is  to  say , 
though  it  is  true  that  the  motive  of  vanity  leads  men  to  imagines 
that  they  are  conversant  with  many  matters  of  which  they  are 
in  reality  profoundly  ignorant,  it  does  not  explain  why  they  should 
be  especially  liable  to  assume  this  appearance  of  intelligence 
with  respect  to  their  fellows.  It  is  evident  that  these  special 
influences  must  be  looked  for  in  the  peculiarities  of  the  relations ' 
which  people  hold  to  one  another.  The  following  sugges¬ 
tions  may  perhaps  roughly  indicate  the  character  of  these  in¬ 
fluences.  First  of  all,  it  is  manifestly  of  practical  importance  to 
everybody  to  gain  something  like  a  definite  opinion  respecting  those 
whom  he  has  to  meet  in  social  intercourse.  If,  as  some  philoso¬ 
phers  contend,  the  first  motive  of  all  inquiry  is  the  need  of  a 
definite  basis  for  action,  we  may  understand  how  it  is  that  most 
people  are  so  eager  to  come  to  a  decision  respecting  the  dispositions 
of  their  acquaintances.  Nothing  is  more  embarrassing  and  annoy¬ 
ing,  for  example,  to  a  hospitably  disposed  lady  than  to  have  "to 
do  with  a  person  whose  tastes  and  ideas  are  shrouded  in  mystery. 
By  the  very  painfulness  of  the  situation  she  is  driven  to  frame 
some  hypothesis  as  to  the  person’s  real  character,  however  little 
ground  she  may  have  for  plausible  conjecture.  In  this  way 
people  come  to  delude  themselves  that  they  have  ascertained 
a  man’s  real  character,  when  they  have  simply  been  driven  by 
the  inconveniences  of  conscious  ignorance  to  construct  a  purely 
hypothetical  conception  with  regard  to  the  object.  Another 
influence  at  work  in  these  cases  is  a  form  of  the  primitive 
fetichistic  impulse  to  interpret  everything  outside  one’s  own 
conscious  life  in  terms  of  the  same.  The  same  tendency  which 
accounts  for  the  savage  projecting  his  own  feelings  and  intentions 
into  tree  or  river  accounts  for  people  transferring  their  own 
modes  of  thought  and  sentiment  to  every  new  mind  which  comes 
under  their  notice.  It  is  quite  curious  to  remark  the  inveteracy 
of  this  habit,  even  after  ample  opportunity  has  been  given  for 
discovering  the  endless  diversities  of  individual  temperament. 
Possibly  there  is  a  charm  to  many  persons  in  the  spectacle  of  a 
mind  retaining  up  to  mature  years  the  naive  belief  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  must  feel  and  act  precisely  as  it  does,  and  this 
aesthetic  consideration  may  serve  still  further  to  confirm  the  habit. 
People  are  encouraged  in  the  cultivation  of  this  mode  of  regarding 
others  by  the  reflection  that  it  is  taken  to  indicate  a  singular  inno¬ 
cence  of  nature  and  a  touching  unfitness  to  deal  with  the  harsh  in¬ 
tricacies  and  contradictions  of  human  character.  However  this 
may  be,  the  habit  does  prevail  in  many  minds,  and  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  hasty  inference  and  delusive  misconception.  May  one 
not  see  illustrations  of  this  tendency  in  the  great  liability  of"  both 
men  and  women  to  delude  themselves  with  respect  to  the  characters 
which  they  chose  for  the  matrimonial  relation  ?  It  is  not  only 
the  innocent  girl  who  commits  this  error  by  fondly  imagining  in 
the  absence  ot  evidence  that  her  lover  must  necessarily  share  her 
own  pure  thoughts  ;  the  highly  ^cultivated  man  too  may  fall  into 
it  by  taking  for  granted  that  the  young  woman  whom  he  selects  as 
his  most  intimate  companion  feels  the  same  high  aspirations  that 
he  himself  feels. 

The  other  influences  which  appear  to  favour  this  impatience  of 
belief  with  respect  to  the  characters  of  others  are  special  emotional 
forces.  The  operation  of  feeling  in  sustaining  assurance  even  when 
there  is  the  minimum  of  evidence  has  been  a  favourite  theme  of 
philosophers.  There  are  two  modes  of  this  operation,  accordino-  as 
the  feeling  predisposes  to  belief  in  any  shape  or  favours  some  par¬ 
ticular  variety  of  conviction.  Both  of  these  modes  may  be  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  class  of  beliefs  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 
An  example  of  the  first  is  given  us  iu  the  action  of  a  love  of 
power  on  our  observation  of  others’  characters.  A  readiness  in 
unravelling  the  threads  of  human  sentiment  and  purpose  has  always 
been  looked  on  as  a  ground  for  selbgratulation  and  for  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  others.  A  man  who  thinks  himself  capable  of  divining 
instantaneously  another’s  unspoken  thoughts  has  not  only  the 
pleasing  consciousness  of  power  which  every  supposition  of  know¬ 
ledge  brings  with  it,  but  also  a  gratifying  feeling  of  equality  with 
this  seecud  person.  That  is  to  say,  he  thinks  himself  on  a  level 
with  this  other  in  respect  to  the  knowledge  of  any  thoughts 
or  impulses  which  may  occur  to  him.  Not  only  so,  but  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  this  omniscient  insight  into  character  will  pretty  cer¬ 
tainly  inspire  awe,  if  not  dread,  in  many  other  minds,  so  that  the 


man  or  woman  who  can  make  any  pretensions  to  this  fine  penetra¬ 
tion  will  be  able  to  indulge  in  the  most  delicious  emotions  of  power 
and  superiority.  A  supposition  so  intensely  gratifying  as  this 
must  be  will  pretty  certainly  be  secure  from  that  close  scrutiny 
and  careful  verification  which  alone  would  prove  its  validity. 

The  feelings  which  predispose  men  to  entertain  a  priori  a  cer¬ 
tain  kind  of  notion  respecting  the  character  of  others  are  too 
numerous  to  be  dwelt  on  here.  It  may  suffice  to  mention 
a  few  of  them.  There  is  the  desire  for  sympathy,  which  is 
very  strong  in  most  minds,  and  which  prompts  a  person  to  anti¬ 
cipate  that  every  new  character  will  respond  in  a  kind  of  grateful 
resonance  to  his  individual  sentiments.  Then  there  are  the  im¬ 
pulses  of  love  and  admiration  which  predispose  the  mind  to  be¬ 
lieve  in  human  goodness  and  render  it  optimistic  in  its  conceptions 
of  character.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  less  pleasing  senti¬ 
ments  of  distrust,  hostility,  and  contempt,  which  sustain  the  con¬ 
ception  that  everybody  is  mean  and  ignoble  till  he  has  proved 
himself  to  be  the  contrary.  These  and  other  feelings  always  dispose 
their  possessors  to  form  certain  opinions  respecting  any  new 
character  long  before  they  have  the  necessary  foundation  for  such 
opinions.  To  any  one  who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  of  work¬ 
ing  out  the  many  and  complicated  influences  which  tend  to  produce 
conviction  respecting  matters  of  character,  quite  apart  from  the 
force  of  evidence,  it  cannot  be  surprising  that  people’s  judgments 
on  the  ideas  and  motives  of  others  are  often  so  crude  and  inexact, 
and  so  little  deserving  to  be  called  intuitions. 


HISTORY  AT  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION. 

NO  scholar  will  for  a  moment  grudge  that  the  British  Associa¬ 
tion  should  enlarge  its  range,  and  should  take  in  fields  which 
come  distinctly  within  the  range  of  historical  and  philological 
research.  The  wonder  rather  is  that  men  could  ever  have  been 
satisfied  with  an  “  advancement  of  science  ”  which  did  little  or 
nothing  for  the  highest  branch  of  science,  the  science  of  man. 
Scholars  may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  smile  when  they  see  historical 
and  philological  science  stealthily  creeping  in  under  the  name  of 
“  anthropology,”  while  “  anthropology  ”  is  only  a  department  or 
a  sub-section  or  some  inferior  kind  of  thing  under  the  higher  head 
of  “  biology.”  The  hard  names  are  not  attractive;  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  subject  is ;  for  i£  anthropology,”  in  forms  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  history  and  philology,  seemed  to  have  been  almost 
the  best  filled  section  at  Bristol.  The  way  in  which  the  thing  is  done 
is  amusing,  but  the  thing  itself  is  a  distinct  gain.  It  is  perfectly 
right  that  Mr.  Pengelley’s  researches  into  human  remains  in  bone- 
caves  and  Mr.  Earle’s  researches  into  dialectic  forms  should  come 
side  by  side  as  what  they  really  are,  as  researches  both  alike 
belonging  to  the  same  branch  of  Imowledge.  The  position 
taken  by  these  studies  at  the  Bristol  meeting,  under  the 
guidance  of  Dr.  Rollestou,  has  been  a  distinct  acknowledgment 
of  the  truth  that  physical,  linguistic,  and  documentary  evidence 
must  all  be  made  to  pull  together  as  friendly  yoke-fellows  in  the 
search  after  historic  truth.  Dr.  Rolleston  himself  made  a  short 
discourse  in  which  he  dealt  in  a  vigorous  and  pungent  style  with 
some  of  the  popular  confusions  as  to  the  early  history  of  our  own 
island.  But  the  Linacre  Professor  sat  down  too  soon,  unless  in¬ 
deed  he  sat  down  out  of  sheer  mischief  to  make  way  for  his 
Camden  brother.  Mr.  Rawlinson,  Professor  at  Oxford  and  Canon 
at  Canterbury,  undertook  a  third  sphere  of  usefulness  by  dis¬ 
coursing  about  the  Cimbri  at  Bristol.  Whether  the  Cimhriwhom 
Marius  overthrew  were  Celtic  or  Teutonic  is  an  old  question,  and 
one  on  which  men  who  know  what  they  are  about  have  come  to  op¬ 
posite  conclusions.  The  truth  is  that  there  is  not  evidence  enough 
to  come  to  any  certain  conclusion  either  way ;  paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem  to  say  so,  it  would  be  very  rash  to  assert  dogmatically  even 
that  the  Teutones  were  Teutonic.  Mr.  Rawlinson  maintained  the 
Celtic  view,  and  we  are  not  going  to  argue  against  him.  But 
any  scholars  who  listened  to  him  must  have  stood  amazed 
at  the  singular  displays  which  the  Professor  made  in 
matters  of  philology  and  historical  criticism.  We  say  amazed, 
because,  though  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  talk  at  Bristol  was  exactly  of  a 
piece  with  his  translation  of  Herodotus,  yet  that  translation  was 
published  seventeen  years  ago.  In  those  seventeen  years  many 
people  have  learned  a  great  deal ;  and  it  seemed  not  unreasonable 
to  hope  that  Mr.  Rawlinson  might  have  learned  something  also. 
No  scholar  would  willingly  be  judged  in  1875  by  an  unrevised 
writing  of  1858;  and  if  Mr.  Rawlinson  were  to  show  sound 
scholarship  in  1875,  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  twit  him  with  the 
blunders  of  1858.  The  memorable  derivation  of  dame  and 
lady;  the  deliberate  pains  with  which  the  translator  so  care¬ 
fully  confused  the  distinction  between  the  words  /3ao-tXehv  and 
Tvpawos  so  carefully  observed  by  the  historian;  the  astounding 
belief  that  Welsh  stood  to  English  in  the  same  relation  as 
Norwegian  to  Swedish,  and  again  that  Gothic  was  to  German, 
that  Provencal  was  to  French,  what  “  Anglo-Saxon  ”  was  to 
English — all  this,  far  as  it  was  below  the  standard  of  1858, 
might  have  been  forgiven  and  forgotten  in  1875,  if  only  Mr. 
Rawlinson  had  shown  in  1S75  that  he  had  advanced  a  single  step 
beyond  the  level  on  which  he  stood  in  1858.  But  Mr. 
Rawlinson,  in  the  exhibition  which  he  made  of  himself 
at  Bristol,  seemed  actually  to  have  fallen  below  the  level  of 
1858.  It  was  not  easy  to  forget  how  “  lady  ”  was  once  connected 
with  a  Lykian  “  lada,”  and  “  dame  ”  with  a  Iiamite  “  dam,”  when 
Mr.  Rawlinson  stood  up  to  deal  with  Mommsen’s  derivation  of 
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Cimbri  from  the  same  root  as  Kampf,  Kampfer,  Chempho,  Cempa 
■ — in  the  language  of  our  old  ballads,  Kempery  men.  We  should 
he  sorry  irrevocably  to  commit  ourselves  to  Mommsen's  derivation 
— that  is  quite  another  matter — but  to  Mr.  Rawlinson  the  mere 
words  seemed  strange.  The  Teutonic  words,  ancient  and  modern, 
seemed  as  mysterious  to  him  as  Chinese  or  Cherokee ;  the  Teutonic 
guttural  and  its  relation  in  Old-Iiigh-Dutch  use  to  the  later  k 
■  'emed  a  matter  of  special  difficulty.  The  Professor  felt  and 
handled  the  words,  and  fumbled  and  ventured  and  suggested  that 
Mommsen  might  perhaps  mean  this  and  that.  Then  as  to 
Greek.  In  1858  Mr.  Rawlinson  had  a  marvellous  gift  of  mis¬ 
construing  plain  pieces  of  Greek  ;  but  we  do  not  remember  that  lie 
made  any  actual  false  concords.  But  here  was  the  Professor  and 
Canon  talking  over  and  over  again  about  the  “  Chersonesus 
Cimbricws,”  till  some  of  his  hearers,  in  that  state  of  mind  which  is 
often  produced  by  some  astounding  blunder,  began  to  doubt  whether 
after  all  he  might  not  be  right,  and  whether  their  own  remembrance 
of  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Strabo,  might  not  be  mistaken.  But 
no,  vrjaos  and  ^epo-oicjo-os-  are  feminine  ;  the  form  employed  by  the 
Professor  and  Canon  suggests  that  Greek  of  Babylon,  like  French 
of  Stratford-atte-Bow,  is  not  tied  down  by  the  bondage  of  those 
delicate  distinctions  of  gender  and  the  like  which  are  observed  by 
Greek  of  Athens. 

It  was  asked  by  a  critic  thirteen  years  ago  whether,  when  Mr. 
Rawlinson  had  shown  that  he  did  not  know  Greek,  Latin,  English, 
or  French,  we  were  bound  to  take  his  word  for  his  knowing 
Hamitic,  Scytkic,  and  Babylonish.  The  question  was  strongly 
put,  but,  after  the  exhibition  of  last  Monday,  it  may  really  be  asked 
again.  Can  Western  scholars  be  expected,  in  cases  where  they 
must  have  some  guide,  to  accept  the  guidance  of  a  man  who  thus 
ostentatiously  proclaims  his  ignorance  of  those  ancient  and  modern 
languages  of  Western  Europe  some  knowledge  of  which  is  taken 
for  granted,  not  only  in  professors  and  canons,  but  in  every  man  of 
decent  education  F  But  Mr.  Rawlinson  went  on  further  to  show 
that  his  notions  of  historical  criticism  are  as  amazing  as  his  notions 
of  comparative  philology.  His  chief  object  seemed  to  be  to  show 
that  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  two  writers  to  whom  every  German  or 
English  scholar  goes  for  the  earliest  glimpses  of  the  social  and 
political  state  of  his  forefathers,  were  writers  of  no  kind  of  authority 
in  such  matters.  The  Germania  of  Tacitus,  according  to  Mr.  Raw¬ 
linson,  is  no  trustworthy  account  of  Germany,  but  simply  a  satire 
on  the  state  of  things  at  Rome.  Mr.  Rawlinson  explained  to  his 
hearers,  with  much  solemnity  and  with  a  certain  air  of  triumph, 
that  this  notion  was  not  his,  but  had  been  often  put  forth  before. 
His  hearers  doubtless  knew  that  perfectly  well,  just  as  if  any 
lawyer  had  got  up  and  told  them  that  William  the  Conqueror 
introduced  the  feudal  system  into  England,  they  would  have  known 
that  that  too  had  often  been  said  before.  But  what  Mr.  Raw¬ 
linson  did  not  know,  and  what  many  of  his  hearers  did  know,  was 
that  this  notion  has  been  so  utterly  thrown  aside  by  all  modern 
scholarship  that,  when  Mr.  Rawlinson  puts  it  forward  again  in  the 
year  1875,  it  really  has  something  of  an  air  of  novelty.  Of 
the  whole  range  of  learning  suggested  by  the  names  of 
Waitz  and  Stubbs,  of  Maurer  and  Maine,  Mr.  Rawlinson 
seems  to  have  lighted  on  no  trace  either  at  Oxford  or  at 
Canterbury.  That  real  scholars,  who  have  traced  the  history  of 
Teutonic  institutions  from  Caesar  to  our  own  time,  have  found  the 
accounts  of  Caesar  and  Tacitus  confirmed  in  every  respect  by  the 
whole  course  of  recorded  Teutonic  history,  and  by  all  the  analogies 
of  the  kindred  nations,  is  something  of  which  Mr.  Rawlinson  has 
never  dreamed.  He  has  perhaps  got  some  glimmering  that  one 
class  of  scholars  has  thrown  out  suspicions  against  the  authority 
of  Tacitus  in  quite  other  matters,  but  of  the  great  constitutional 
writers  of  Germany  and  England,  who  all  take  Caesar  and  Tacitus 
as  their  starting  point,  the  Professor-Canon  had  never  heard.  It  was 
not  that  he  had  read  Waitz  and  Stubbs  and  thought  them  wrong — as 
we  remember  that  he  once  took  upon  himself  to  think  Bishop  Thirl- 
wall  wrong — but  that  he  knew  nothing  about  Waitz  and  Stubbs  at 
all.  Mr.  Rawlinson’s  notion  of  Tacitus  is,  as  he  most  truly  says, 
not  original ;  but  his  notion  of  Caesar  is  surely  most  strictly  ori¬ 
ginal  ;  we  cannot  believe  that  it  can  ever  before  have  entered  into 
the  mind  of  any  human  being.  According  to  him,  Caesar  was  no 
ethnologist.  The  man  who  found  out  the  ablative  ease  one  winter 
in  his  quarters  was  too  busy  with  war  and  politics  to  think  of  any¬ 
thing  but  war  and  politics.  One  is  really  inclined  to  ask  whether 
the  Professor  has  ever  read  Cassar,  whether  he  really  knows  any 
more  about  him  than  he  does  of  the  great  writers  of  our  own  time. 
If  anything  stands  out  boldly  from  one  end  of  the  Commentaries 
to  the  other,  it  is  that  Caesar,  as  he  was  master  of  all  the  learning 
and  science  of  his  age,  was,  according  to  the  lights  of  his 
age,  an  ethnological  student  of  the  highest  order.  Almost  every 
page  bears  witness  to  the  keen  and  careful  observation  with  which 
the  warrior  and  conqueror  marked  every  feature  which  distin¬ 
guished  the  various  tribes  against  whom  he  fought.  The  minute 
and  careful  distinctions  which  Csesar  everywhere  draws  show  that 
he  gave  special  attention  to  matters  of  this  kind,  and  stand  out  in 
honourable  contrast  with  the  confusions  of  other  writers,  from 
Strabo  himself  onwards,  who  seem  to  have  been  hardly  able  to 
distinguish  between  Gaul  and  German.  Yet  here  we  have  a  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Ancient  History  standing  up  to  tell  us  that  Csesar  was 
no  ethnologist,  that  Tacitus  was  a  mere  satirist,  and  that  neither 
of  them  is  any  trustworthy  authority  for  the  antiquities  of  our 
race.  Western  scholars,  who  are  unable  to  follow  Mr.  Rawlinson 
through  the  mazes  of  Hamites  and  Scyths,  of  Alarodians  and 
Orthocorybantes,  have  a  right  to  ask  on  what  principles  it  is 
that  Eastern  history  is  written.  AVhat  are  they  to  believe? 


How  far  can  they  trust  their  guides,  when  all  that  they  know  is 
that  their  guides  follow  some  kind  of  principle  which,  when  applied 
to  Western  matters,  will  pull  down  Csesar  and  Tacitus  from  the 
place  where  modern  scholarship  has  placed  them  as  the  earliest 
and  best  authorities  for  the  most  ancient  form  of  Teutonic 
institutions  ? 

Mr.  Rawlinson  would  seem  to  have  two  homes  and  two  phases. 
His  home  is  in  the  East ;  but,  like  so  many  of  the  Eastern  monarchs 
of  his  own  story,  he  pays  occasional  visits  to  the  West,  where  he  is 
certainly  less  at  home.  It  is  characteristic  that,  when  Mr.  Raw¬ 
linson’s  book  on  the  four  great  monarchies  was  first  announced,  it 
was  announced  as  The  Four  Great  Monarchies  of  the  Ancient 
World.  The  oddness  of  a  list  of  four  great  monarchies  of  the 
ancient  world  among  which  Macedonia  and  Rome  held  no  place 
seems  then  to  have  struck  him,  and  the  title  was  qualified  by  a 
limitation  to  the  “  Ancient  Eastern  world.”  So  it  is  still ;  Mr. 
Rawlinson  ever  and  anon  leaves  Hamites  and  .Scyths  to  make  a  raid 
upon  Celts  and  Teutons,  with  what  success  those  who  heard  him  at 
Bristol  can  bear  witness.  Surely  he  had  better  keep  in  his  safer 
and  more  familiar  quarters,  where  the  arm  of  Western  criticism  is 
not  likely  to  find  him  out.  By  judiciously  repeating  the  names  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  Ilolofernes,  he  may  both  make  his  soul  and 
win  reputation  in  the  eyes  of  a  considerable  number  of  clergymen 
and  old  women  ;  but  talk  about  Cimbri  and  Teutones  has  never 
been  held  to  make  the  soul  of  any  man,  nor  will  he  win  reputation 
in  the  eyes  of  any  man  who  can  read  or  write  any  Aryan  tongue, 
by  proclaiming  before  a  scientific  body  that  he  has  not  understood 
the  earliest  authorities  for  the  history  of  our  own  people,  and  that 
of  their  best  modern  commentators  he  has  never  heard. 


TRAVELLING. 

THOUSANDS  of  people  think  it  necessary  to  travel,  but  few 
are  able  to  enjoy  travelling  as  they  might.  They  take  an 
autumn  tour  on  the  Continent,  spend  a  winter  on  the  Nile,  or  even 
go  round  the  world  with  Mr.  Cook.  The  recollections  many  of 
them  bring  back  are  only  of  the  little  discomforts  from  which 
they  have  suffered  on  the  way.  They  remember  all  about  the 
train  for  which  they  were  too  late,  but  nothing'of  the  curious  old 
town  they  explored  while  waiting  for  another.  They  can  give  a 
full  account  of  the  number  of  courses  served  at  the  Louvre  hotel 
dinner,  but  would  not  know  a  photograph  of  Notre  Dame  from  one 
of  the  Madeleine,  unless  the  names  were  printed  beneath.  They 
can  discourse  feelingly  about  the  journey  they  took  when  the 
luncheon  was  left  behind.  They  have  forgotten  all  about  the 
picturesque  country  through  which  they  passed.  The  highest 
mountains  and  deepest  ravines  could  not  attract  their  attention  or 
stop  them  from  grumbling  at  the  temporary  discomfort  of  missing- 
one  meal.  There  are  a  great  many  things  required  to  make  a 
perfect  traveller.  By  a  perfect  traveller  we  mean  a  person  who 
enjoys  himself  to  the  full,  and  almost  forces  those  with  whom 
he  comes  in  contact  to  do  the  same.  He  must  have  a 
good  temper  and  a  perfect  digestion,  a  love  of .  scenery,  and 
sympathy  with  his  fellow-creatures.  He  must  not  require,  like 
the  snail,  to  carry  all  his  home  arrangements  about  with  him, 
but  be  able  to  make  himself  at  home  even  in  a  dusty  railway 
carriage.  He  must  have  a  liberal  education  and  strong  eyesight. 
He  ought  to  be  able  to  fast  when  necessary,  and  to  feast  when  he 
gets  the  opportunity  ;  to  enjoy  a  comfortable  bed,  or,  if  needful,  to 
sleep  on  the  floor.  He  must  be  able  to  remember  to  pack  up  his 
toothbrush  and  soap,  and  not  to  lose  sight  of  his  umbrella.  He 
must  have  a  watch  that  keeps  time,  and  a  pocket  in  which  his 
tickets  are  always  to  be  found.  He  should  know  how  to  make 
himself  comfortable,  or  to  put  up  cheerfully  with  discomforts  which 
cannot  be  avoided.  To  such  a  traveller  everything  seems  to  give 
pleasure.  What  he  has  seen  before  he  is  glad  to  see  again,  and  to 
verify  his  recollection.  What  is  new  he  finds  full  of  fresh  interest. 
Each  table- dihote ,  will  be  a  pleasing  excitement ;  he  may  meet  a 
friend,  he  will  almost  certainly  make  one.  In  any  case  he  will 
discover  plenty  to  amuse  him  in  watching  his  neighbours.  In 
frequented  places  there  will  no  doubt  be  a  collection  of  the  usual 
well-known  types,  but  they  will  always  exhibit  a  certain  variety, 
which  may  prevent  them  from  becoming  altogether  monotonous. 
There  will  be  the  beautiful  and  elegantly  dressed  American  girl, 
with  her  obedient  and  assiduously  attentive  mother  as  lady-in- 
waiting.  She  may  talk  about  being  “  pretty  crowded  ”  when  you 
offer  her  another  peach,  but  she  will  have  plenty  of  shrewd 
things  to  say  well  worth  listening  to.  There  will  be  the 
shoddy  American  family  talking  through  their  noses ;  but 
if  you  take  a  quiet  smoke  with  the  ’cute  Yankee  who 
has  “  struck  oil,”  the  views  he  expresses  upon  things  social  and 
political  will  be  worth  remembering  and  be  food  for  thought. 
There  will  be  the  typical  American  child  who  asks  for  everything, 
but  will  only  eat  what  is  unwholesome  and  sure  to  make  him  sick, 
who  drinks  champagne  and  cafe  noir,  and  talks  the  whole  time  of 
dinner  in  a  shrill  penetrating  treble,  but  probably  in  excellent  French. 
He  spills  the  salt-cellar,  to  the  consternation  of  the  superstitious  old 
Scotchwoman,  who  watches  the  urchin’s  behaviour  with  unconcealed 
amazement ;  and,  by  upsetting  the  vin  ordinaire,  spoils  the  only 
decent  dress  she  has  brought  with  her.  A  meek  country  clergyman 
sent  abroad  for  his  throat,  clothed  in  fine  black  cloth,  and  with  the 
largest  and  whitest  of  ties,  may  be  seen  sitting  beside  a  Queen’s 
chaplain  in  a  well-worn  shooting  suit  and  scarlet  neckkerchief. 
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There  will  be  Jews  with  many  gold  rings  and  much  assurance  not 
of  a  religious  kind,  and  undergraduates  taking  their  first  tour.  There 
will  be  the  German  officer  with  his  black  and  white  button,  who 
tears  his  meat  with  his  fingers ;  and  the  Frenchman  with  his 
crimson  rosette,  who  takes  a  toothpick  from  the  bundle,  and  when 
he  has  used  it  calmly  replaces  it  for  the  next  comer.  There 
will  be  Russians  conversing  in  all  European  languages  with  equal 
facility,  and  Englishwomen  talking  the  horrible  jargon  which  they 
believe  to  be  French.  One  and  all  will  contribute  something  to 
entertain  the  man  who  is  ready  to  be  amused. 

The  great  mistake  which  most  people  make  about  travelling  is 
that  they  travel  without  any  object  except  that  of  doing  as  other  people 
do.  They  think  they  must  follow  certain  routes,  adhere  to  a  certain 
routine,  and  see  certain  things,  even  if  they  do  not  interest  them  in 
the  least.  Those  who  never  care  to  look  at  a  picture  at  home  spend 
days  in  wearily  dragging  themselves  through  interminable  picture  gal¬ 
leries.  They  in  ay  be  seen  standing  bored  to  death  before  the  masterpieces 
of  Tintoret  and  Veronese.  Those  who  do  not  know  whether  their 
own  parish  church  is  Norrnau  or  Tudor,  and  moreover  do  not  care 
a  straw,  spend  weeks  in  rushing  from  one  cathedral  town  to  an¬ 
other,  vainly  trying  to  remember  which  had  a  campanile  and 
which  a  baptistery,  so  that  they  may  have  some  new  dinner 
talk  when  they  return  from  abroad.  Those  who  can  barely 
distinguish  a  manuscript  from  a  printed  book  will  take  the 
greatest  trouble  to  obtain  introductions  to  all  the  principal 
librarians  in  Europe,  who  will  be  expected  to  waste  valuable 
time  in  showing  them  treasures  which  they  can  neither  appreciate 
nor  understand.  All  this  is  very  foolish,  and  a  useless  waste  of 
time  and  money.  Almost  every  one  has  some  taste,  and  is  capable 
of  enjoying  something  which  travelling  can  procure  for  him.  If 
a  man  is  fond  of  his  garden  at  home,  but  does  not  know  a  Titian 
from  a  Greuze,  why  does  he  pretend  to  look  at  pictures  when  he 
goes  abroad,  instead  of  trying  to  see  some  fine  gardens,  and  to  find 
out  what  new  plants  he  could  acclimatize  ?  He  will  always  be 
able  to  get  hints,  even  from  those  who  may  not  know  so  much  as 
he  does  himself,  and,  what  he  will  find  still  more  pleasant,  he  may 
air  his  favourite  theories  before  an  audience  who  have  not  heard 
them  at  every  public  dinner  and  every  magistrates’  meeting  in  his 
county  for  twenty  years.  If  a  country  gentleman  likes  turnips 
and  mangold  wurtzel,  and  is  great  upon  the  fattening  of  pigs,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  in  so  useful  a  taste ;  and  when  he 
travels  let  him  stop  at  country  places,  and  see  how  the  inha¬ 
bitants  farm,  and  find  out  what  different  breeds  of  cattle  are  kept 
in  different  provinces.  There  is  no  occasion  for  him  to  stare  at  early 
stained  glass  until  his  eyes  ache,  or  spend  hours  in  the  catacombs 
listening  to  a  lecture  on  the  primitive  Christians,  when  he  would 
rather  be  in  a  pigstye.  One  man  takes  an  interest  in  social  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  pauperism  and  compulsory  education,  but  does  not  in 
the  least  care  what  particular  ornament  was  discovered  on  the 
vases  last  dug  up  at  Pompeii.  Why  should  he  pretend  to  do  so  ? 
Fie  can  easily  get  introductions  to  native  reformers,  who  will  show 
him  how  the  poor  are  housed  and  take  him  to  as  many  schools 
and  prisons  as  he  likes  to  inspect.  Another  may  care  more  for  a 
beetle  or  a  butterfly  than  for  the  most  hardened  criminal  or  the 
most  illiterate  peasant ;  but  he  too,  by  the  operation  of  the  same 
law,  will  probably  confine  his  attention  to  early  Italian  reliefs  and 
Etruscan  inscriptions. 

Of  all  the  senseless  and  provoking  people  who  travel,  middle- 
class  Englishwomen  of  a  certain  age  are  perhaps  the  chief.  Oue 
always  feels  ashamed  of  them  out  of  their  own  country.  They 
can  readily  be  recognized  abroad  by  their  dress.  It  is  either 
dowdy,  outrS,  or  the  ugliest  development  possible  to  imagine  of 
the  reigning  fashion.  They  seem  to  think  anything  good  enough 
in  which  to  travel,  yet  they  have  probably  twice  as  much  luggage 
as  the  Frenchwoman,  who  always  looks  so  neat.  They  drive 
their  husbands  or  fathers  crazy  with  the  number  of  their  boxes, 
yet  never  seem  able  to  extract  from  their  depths  anything 
in  which  they  are  fit  to  be  seen.  They  travel  in  a  blue 
serge  costume  of  the  ugliest  possible  shade  of  colour.  It 
is  trimmed  with  quantities  of  thick  heavy  braid,  which  is 
always  getting  torn  and  hanging  off  in  untidy  loops.  They  wear 
brown  fiats,  with  feathers  which  have  long  ceased  to  show  the 
slightest  inclination  to  curl.  They  buy  hideous  boots  with  elastic 
sides,  which  are  so  uncomfortable  that  they  are  obliged  to  take 
them  off  in  the  railway  carriage,  and  cannot  get  them  on  again 
when  they  arrive  at  their  destination.  They  will  not  provide 
themselves  with  a  couple  of  white  dressing-gowns,  which  are 
easily  washed,  and  delightful  to  put  on  when  tfiey  arrive  hot  and 
tired.  They  appear  on  Sundays  and  at  the  table-d’hute  in  an  old 
crushed  black  silk,  and  perhaps,  that  horror  of  horrors,  a  white 
Garibaldi.  Tfiey  have  their  reward  in  feeling  undeniably  respect¬ 
able.  They  are  proudly  conscious -that  they  look  like  nothing  but 
Englishwomen,  and  with  this  consciousness  they  are  more  than 
satisfied.  They  are  most  careful  to  whom  they  speak,  and  think 
everything  to  which  they  are  unaccustomed  extraordinary  and 
contemptible.  They  ladle  out  Ituskin  diluted  in  tepid  water,  and 
read  Mrs.  Jameson  at  great  length  before  pictures  at  which  they  have 
not  time  to  look.  They  will  not  kneel  down  in  a  Roman  Catholic 
church,  though  tfiey  have  gone  to  hear  mass,  nor  will  tfiey  bow 
politely  to  the  benighted  foreigner  who  is  so  foolish  as  to  take  off 
his  hat  when  he  passes  them  on  the  staircase.  They  return  to 
their  native  country  as  narrow,  as  ignorant,  and  as  prejudiced  as 
when  they  left  it,  but  more  unbearable,  for  they  have  added  the 
conceit  of  travel  to  their1  other  disagreeable  qualities.  They  com¬ 
plain  of  discomforts  which  they  might  easily  have  avoided  by  a 
little  forethought  and  common  sense  ;  tfiey  grumble  at  mistakes 


which  only  occurred  because  they  were  unpardonably  ignorant 
of  even  that  small  quantity  of  French  which  will  carry  one  any¬ 
where  on  the  Continent. 

When  a  large  party  intend  to  travel  together  it  will  save  much 
trouble  and  fatigue  if  a  couple  of  the  most  capable  are  told  off, 
one  to  see  after  the  engaging  of  rooms,  the  other  to  order  the  food 
required.  When  a  hungry  party  arrive  late  at  an  hotel  cold  and 
tired,  or  hot  and  tired,  as  the  case  may  be,  it  is  distressing  to  see 
how  long  they  often  take  to  make  up  their  minds  what  tfiey  will 
have  for  supper.  The  weakest  and  most  starving  have  to  wait  for 
the  rest.  But  see  a  pair  of  Frenchmen  in  a  similar  case.  They 
order  provisionally  at  once  the  inevitable  omelette.  Africandeau 
cold  iromthetable-cr/iote  helps  themon.  Cheese, salad,  fruit, and  some 
biscuits  finish  a  very  sufficient  repast,  before  their  English  fellow- 
travellers  have  spelled  out  half  the  carte.  We  may  wonder  how 
foreigners  can  be  content  to  live  under  “  such  a  government,”  but 
they  may  well  wonder  how  we  can  continue  to  exist  without  find¬ 
ing  out  fiow  to  feed  ourselves. 


ARCH/EOLOGY  IN  SOMERSETSHIRE. 

V 4  J  HEN  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Archseo- 
»  *  logical  Institute  at  Canterbury,  remarked  that  the  great 
difference  between  that  meeting  and  the  first  gathering  of  anti¬ 
quaries  in  the  same  city  some  thirty  years  ago  was  that  on  their 
former  visit  they  came  to  teach,  and  in  1875  to  learn,  he  said 
what  may  well  be  laid  to  heart  by  all  such  county  Societies  as 
that  which  has  just  held  its  annual  congress  at  Frome.  The 
result  of  the  thirty  years’  teaching  by  such  great  archaeological 
bodies  as  the  Institute  and  the  Association,  which  assemble  in  their 
ranks  the  most  competent  antiquaries  and  scholars  of  the  kingdom, 
has  been  that  few  of  the  local  Societies  are  now  without  members 
fully  competent  to  deal  with  the  antiquities  of  their  own  districts, 
or  at  any  rate  to  bring  them  forward  for  the  consideration  of 
those  whose  experience  in  such  matters  is  wider  and  more  matured. 
In  this  manner  the  greatest  antiquary  or  the  greatest  historian  may 
leam  much  from  the  honest  work  of  a  Kentish  or  a  Somersetshire 
Archaeological  Society.  There  are  few  counties  at  present  with¬ 
out  some  such  body,  generally  publishing  (or  at  least  printing) 
Transactions,  and  often  combining  natural  science  with  the  pursuits 
of  the  antiquary.  Not  one  of  these  Societies  is  more  than  thirty- 
years  old.  All  have  arisen  under  the  influences  of  the  larger 
bodies,  and  their  history  and  the  character  of  their  work,  when¬ 
ever  they  shall  be  fully  traced,  will  form  a  very  remarkable  chapter 
in  the  intellectual  story  of  the  present  century. 

The  Somersetshire  Society  is  one  of  these,  which,  without 
neglecting  the  reading  of  papers — witness,  of  late  years,  Mr. 
Freeman’s  important  contributions  to  the  history  of  King  Ine,  and 
Mr.  Irvine’s  “  Wells  Cathedral  ” — gives  the  greater  part  of  its  three 
days’  meeting  to  long  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  meet¬ 
ing-place.  Thus  nearly  all  the  great  churches  of  Somersetshire  have 
been  visited,  and  have  been  duly  commented  on  by  Mr.  Freeman  and 
Mr.  Parker.  The  district  round  Frome  is  not  only  of  very  great 
beauty,  especially  where  the  deep  wood  and  broken  outlines  of  the 
greensand  come  into  play,  but  it  is  rich  in  geological  interest,  and 
it  abounds  in  antiquities  of  all  periods  and  of  all  classes — churches, 
castles,  manor-houses,  hostelries;  and  to  these,  it  now  appeal's, 
must  be  added  the  remains  of  a  great  primaeval  monument  hitherto 
either  unknown  or  unrecognized.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
great  discovery  of  the  meeting.  When  it  was  proposed  that  the 
Society  should  visit  certain  stones  which  are  prominent  on  a 
knoll  in  the  beautiful  park  of  Orchardleigh,  many  of  the  memberq, 
and  especially  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Frome,  insisted  that 
the  time  to  be  so  employed  would  be  utterly  thrown  away ;  that 
the  stones  were  not  ancient,  and  that  they  had  been  placed  where 
they  now  stand  by  a  well-known  former  proprietor  of  Orchard¬ 
leigh,  Sir  Thomas  Champneys.  It  was  curious  to  note  how  com¬ 
pletely  these  assertions  faded  away  before  an  examination  of  the 
remains  by  competent  persons.  Mr.  Robert  Barnwell,  who  was 
happily  among  the  visitors,  saw  at  once,  as  any  one  accustomed  to  the 
study  of  such  monuments  could  hardly  help  seeing,  that  the  great 
blocks  of  oolite  still  standing  are  the  supporting  stones,  or  some 
of  the  supporting  stones,  of  a  cromlech,  the  quoit  or  covering  slab 
of  which,  no  doubt  of  very  large  dimensions,  has  altogether  disap¬ 
peared.  The  cromlech  stood  on  the  edge — that  is,  close  within  the 
ring — of  a  circle  of  stones,  one  of  which  remains,  not  in  situ,  but 
fallen  lengthways.  The  circle  was  apparently  raised  on  a  low  bank  of 
earth  and  stones,  still  to  be  traced  for  the  greater  part  of  its  extent. 
The  whole  was  no  doubt  buried  beneath  an  earthen  mound.  The 
mere  appearance  of  the  stones  and  of  the  bank  of  the  circle  is 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  true  character  of  the  monument.  But,  in 
addition  to  this,  the  largest  stone,  which  is  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
height  and  perhaps  three  feet  broad,  has  been  examined  below  as 
well  as  above  ground,  and  it  has  been  found  that  nearly  as  many 
feet  as  are  visible  are  concealed  by  the  soil.  Moreover,  all  the 
usual  traditions  which  gather  about  such  relics  are  here  iii  full 
force.  The  stones  are  haunted.  No  cottager  will  pass  them  at 
night  (Mr.  Barnwell,  at  the  evening  meeting,  forgetting  that  it  is 
the  especial  business  of  the  Church  to  grapple  with  such  antique 
phantoms,  read  “  clergyman  ”  for  “  cottager  ”)  ;  and  a  golden 
coffin  lies  somewhere  in  the  depths  of  the  earth  within  the  circle. 
Such  beliefs  as  these  do  not  associate  themselves  witli  modern 
erections  or  with  sham  memorials ;  and  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
we  have  here  another  great  monument,  of  unknown  antiquity  and 
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Taised  by  an  unknown  race,  to  be  added  to  those  of  which  Somerset¬ 
shire,  at  Stanton  Drew  and  elsewhere,  possesses  such  noteworthy 
examples.  We  heard  something  about  the  Druids  at  Frome,  but 
in  so  far  as  these  monuments  are  concerned  they  are,  we  trust,  in  a 
declining  condition.  Even  Mr.  Fergusson  prefers  the  priests  of 
Buddha. 

Of  later  antiquities — antiquities  which  seem  only  of  yesterday 
compared  to  these  grey  old  stones — the  most  interesting  visited 
from  Frome  was  certainly  the  castle  of  Nunney.  The  village  of 
Nunney  has  gathered  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  the  course  of  which 
is  singularly  picturesque,  and  is  hemmed  in  at  one  part  by  steep 
rocky  boundaries,  of  great  interest  to  the  geologist.  Yallis,  by 
which  name  the  ravine  is  known,  is  apparently  related  to  the 
■“Falaise”  of  Normandy — the  “  fels  ”  of  our  German  cousins — and 
the  seeming  reduplication,  Vallis  Yale,  may  signify  the  valley 
of  “  rocks.”  Nunney  is  further  down  ;  and  the  "castle  was  begun 
by  Sir  John  Delamere  about  the  year  1373.  It  is  rather  a 
strongly  fortified  house  than  a  castle,  though  with  its  moat 
and  its  massive  towers  it  might  have  stood  a  formidable  siege. 
The  plan  is  unusual;  indeed,  there  is  nothing  quite  like •  it  in 
the  south  of  England.  Raglan  may  resemble  it  to  some  extent ; 
but  its  truest  brother  will  be  found  at  Harewood,  in  Yorkshire, 
which  must  have  been  in  building  about  the  same  time,  and  on 
a  larger  scale.  It  is  a  parallelogram,  with  round  towers  at  the 
angles.  These,  at  Nunney,  are  placed  very  near  together,  and 
only  half  of  the  round  projects  beyond  the  curtain  wall  that  con¬ 
nects  them.  The  towers  are  machicolated,  and  had  conical  roofs, 
giving  altogether  an  effect  rather  French  than  English.  The  castle, 
which  then  belonged  to  the  Marquess  of  Winchester,  was  taken  in 
Fairfax’s  western  campaign.  The  sketcher  need  wish  for  no  better 
subject.  The  grey  stone  of  the  stately  ruin  contrasts  exquisitely 
with  the  greenery  that  clusters  round  the  walls — the  heavy  masses 
of  ivy,  the  tall  ash  trees  with  their  leaves  fluttering  in  the  breeze, 
the  loosestrife  and  willow  herb  that  hang  over  the  broad  moat. 
From  some  points  the  castle  groups  well  with  the  church,  which 
is  mainly  of  the  same  date,  and  contains  the  effigy  of  the  Sir 
Edward  Delamere  who  was  probably  the  builder  of  both.  In  the 
church,  which  has  of  course  been  restored — where  can  we  now 
find  one  which  retains  what  Horace  Walpole  called  “its  native 
stonehood  ”  ? — there  are  some  unusually  formed  hagioscopes  ;  and 
there  was  a  veiy  richly  carved  screen,  which  by  a  process  familiar 
to  Walpole  and  his  friends,  but  happily  little  known  among  our¬ 
selves,  has  quite  lately  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  private  collector, 
and  will,  it  is  said,  find  its  way  to  South  Kensington.  The  much 
shattered  hall  of  a  Tudor  manor-house  adjoins  the  church.  Roman 
pavements  have  been  found  at  no  great  distance  ;  and  altogether 
Nunney  is  a  place  where  an  antiquary  may  spend  a  summer  after¬ 
noon  with  much  satisfaction. 

The  church  of  Nunney  is  perhaps  the  least  remarkable  of  those 
visited  by  the  Society  on  this  occasion.  The  famous  church  of 
St.  John  at  Frome  has  been  almost  rebuilt ;  and  in  spite  of  some 
fragments  of  carved  stone  which  may  be  older  than  the  Conquest, 
there  is  little  in  the  building  which  retains  a  really  ancient  charac¬ 
ter.  The  interior,  on  which,  as  on  the  whole  edifice,  no  cost  has 
been  spared,  is  dignified  and  imposing ;  and  yet  bands  of  inlaid 
mosaic,  and  roundels  of  sculptured  figures  with  gilded  backgrounds, 
carry  us  far  away  to  Lucca  or  to  Pisa,  and  are  surely  out  of  keep¬ 
ing,  not  only  with  local  tradition,  but  with  the  character  of  English 
church  architecture  altogether.  For  full-sized  statues  on  a  level 
with  the  eye  there  is  nothing  to  be  said ;  and  one  turns  gladly  to 
the  quiet  grave  of  Ken,  close  under  the  eastern  window,  where  he 
was  laid  in  accordance  with  bis  own  desire,  so  that  the  first  rays  of 
the  rising  sun  might  touch  the  place  of  his  rest.  Even  here,  how¬ 
ever,  there  has  been  a  change.  The  coffin-shaped  stone  on  which 
the  tomb  was  laid  has  been  replaced  by  a  tiled  pavement ;  and  a 
sort  of  shrine  with  open  arcaded  sides  has  been  raised  above  the 
whole,  and  is  connected  with  the  eastern  wall  of  the  chancel.  The 
three  churches  of  Lullington,  Norton  St.  Philip’s,  and  Beckington, 
are  all  more  attractive  to  the  antiquary  proper  than  Frome, 
and  each  has  some  noticeable  feature.  At  Lullington,  besides 
a  very  fine  Norman  portal,  and  a  Norman  font  with  an  inscrip¬ 
tion,  “  Hoc  fontis  sacro  pereunt  delicta  lavacro,”  the  church  has  a 
very  unusual  outline,  caused  by  a  great  transeptal  chapel  which 
projects  from  the  nave,  and  by  the  position  of  the  tower 
with  its  attached  stairease  turret.  At  Norton  St.  Philip's  the 
church  both  inside  and  outside  is  strangely  irregular,  and 
the  tower  departs  altogether  from  the  Somersetshire  type,  in 
having  the  greatest  amount  of  richness  in  the  lower  stages, 
rather  than  above.  Here,  too,  a  rather  cruel  restoration  has  been 
at  work,  and  the  ancient  open  roof  has  been  replaced  by  one  of 
much  more  elaborate  design.  The  village  was  a  great  centre  of 
the  cloth  trade  formerly  _so  important  in  the  west ;  and  its  small 
houses  are  dominated  by  the  long  roofs  of  a  vast  hostelry,  designed 
for  the  convenience  of  such  “  Jacks  of  Newbury  ”  as  journeyed  to 
and  fro  with  their  strings  of  packhorses.  This  house,  which  is 
perhaps  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  when  the  trade  was  in  full 
vigour,  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  received.  There  is  a 
large  room  under  the  roof,  which  looks  like  the  hall  of  a  guild ; 
and  all  the  details — chimneys,  woodwork,  and  windows — are  good 
and  interesting.  The  most  noteworthy  feature  in  Beckington 
Church  is  the  Norman  work  of  its  tower,  an  excellent  example  of 
the  latest  Romanesque,  when  the  style  was  on  the  point  of  develop¬ 
ing  into  First  Pointed.  Here,  however,  the  restorers  of  the  interior 
have  been  pleased  to  adopt  the  modern  fashion  of  removing  every 
particle  of  plaster  from  the  walls,  and  leaving  them  in  a  condition 
which  suggests  that  the  church  has  been  turned  completely  inside 


out.  This  is  an  architectural  freak  of  the  day,  without  so  much  as 
the  shadow  of  ancient  authority.  It  of  course  renders  wall  decora¬ 
tion  an  absolute  impossibility.  There  can  be  neither  historical 
painting  nor  sculpture  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  is  gained  by 
the  process  except  a  very  ugly  novelty.  Among  the  monuments 
which  the  Restoration  has  happily  spared  is  a  mural  tablet,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  wreathed  bust  in  white  marble,  and  bearing  the 
following  inscription  : — “Here  lyeth,  expecting  the  second  comyng 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  the  body  of  Samuel 
Danyell,  Esq.,  that  excellent  Poet  and  Historian  ;  who  was  Tutor 
to  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford  in  her  youth ;  she  that  was  the  daughter 
and  heir  to  George  Clifford  Earle  of  Cumberland;  who  in 
gratitude  to  him  erected  this  monument  to  his  memory,  a  long 
time  after,  when  she  was  Countesse  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  Dorset, 
and  Montgomery.  He  died  in  October,  1619.”  This  great  lady 
owed  much  to  Daniel ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to  find  her  recognizing 
this,  although  even  here  she  cannot  forget  the  dignities  which 
figure  so  largely  in  the  inscriptions  wTith  which  she  decorated 
her  northern  castles. 

From  Beckington  Church  the  Society  adjourned  to  the  very 
pleasant  grounds  surrounding  a  vicarage  not  unworthy  of  the 
birthplace  of  an  open-handed  prelate  like  that  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells  whose  name,  says  F uller,  “  doth,  like  a  becon,  signal  to 
future  ages  that  they  should  do  even  as  he.”  And  here  it  appeared 
that  a  considerable  wrong  had  been  sustained  by  no  less  a  func¬ 
tionary  than  the  parish  clerk  of  Road,  a  place  with  no  very  plea¬ 
sant  memories,  the  church  of  which,  like  every  other,  has  been 
restored,  but  was  left  unvisited  on  this  occasion.  The  “  rusticus 
sacrista  ”  of  Road  is  perhaps  hardly  so  accomplished  as  Mr. 
Young’s  delightful  follower,  but  he  is  a  ready  poet,  and  he  sent  at 
once  the  following  document  to  his  vicar,  who  read  it  on  the  lawn 
at  Beckington : — 

Bev.  Sir, — 

I  went  to  church  at  half-past  two 
As  I  had  time  to  spare, 

I  waited  then  till  four  o’clock 
And  not  a  soul  came  there. 

I  took  the  key  and  locked  the  door  ; — 

Of  course  I  thought  it  best, — 

The  parties  all  were  absent  then, 

Thinks  I — ’tis  all  non  est. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  publicity  we  thus  give  his  verses  will  be 
some  little  consolation  to  the  “  sacrista  ”  for  the  injury  offered  to 
him. 

Among  the  houses  visited  were  Longleat  and  Marston.  The 
latter,  a  house  of  the  last  century,  with  considerable  additions, 
contains  some  very  interesting  Boyle  portraits,  the  library  of  the 
philosopher,  and  the  original  air-pump  invented  by  him.  Here  is 
also  the  first  Orrery,  invented  by  Graham,  and  named,  on  the  re¬ 
commendation  of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  after  the  third  Earl  of 
Orrery.  The  members  of  the  Society,  most  hospitably  entertained 
at  Marston  by  their  president,  had  lull  opportunity  for  admiring 
the  noble  view  from  the  terrace,  which  embraces  the  long  hill  range 
of  the  ancient  Selwood,  with  Stourton  tower  on  the  extreme 
point.  The  view  is  almost  finer  than  that  from  “  Heaven’s  Gate  ” 
in  the  Longleat  woods,  and  it  certainly  gives  a  more  clear  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  importance  of  the  great  forest  ridge  as  an  ancient  boun¬ 
dary.  Longleat  itself  derives  its  chief  beauty  from  the  natural 
outlines  of  the  ground,  which  are  singularly  graceful,  and  from  the 
manner  in  which  the  woods  and  the  advanced  sentinels  of  trees 
have  been  disposed  and  grouped  with  the  skill  of  a  great  landscape 
artist.  There  is  a  scene  from  the  flower  garden  which  at  once 
suggests  Watteau,  and  can  only  be  fitly  peopled  by  his  courtly 
shepherds  and  shepherdesses.  In  the  grand  Elizabethan  hall  Canon 
Jackson  read  an  interesting  paper  on  the  printed  and  manuscript 
treasures  preserved  at  Longleat.  One  of  these,  the  “  Liber  ruber 
Bathonie,”  a  manuscript  once  belonging  to  Bath  Abbey,  with  a 
curious  hollow  in  its  wooden  cover,  in  which  scales  and  weights 
for  gold  were  kept,  has  long  been  known.  A  more  important 
volume,  and  a  more  recent  discovery,  is  a  large  book  of  charters 
and  other  documents  relating  to  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  and 
dating  about  1 1 80.  This  may  contain  unexpected  treasures  ;  and 
it  has,  we  believe,  been  commended  to  the  notice  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls.  May  it  find  a  competent  Editor ! 


TIIE  COLLISIONS  AT  SEA. 

LJMIE  subject  of  collisions  at  sea  promises  to  be  fully  eluci- 
J-  dated  by  a  succession  of  most  deplorable  accidents.  The 
dense  fog  which  enveloped  the  Channel  Squadron  supplies 
an  excuse  for  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  which  did  not  exist 
in  the  case  of  the  collision  in  the  Solent,  and  there  was 
happily  no  loss  of  life ;  but  the  disaster  raises  a  further 
series  of  questions  as  to  the  rule  of  the  road  at  sea.  The 
Iron  Duke  has  proved  in  a  very  conclusive,  though  distressing, 
manner  the  terrible  power  of  a  ram-ship  by  piercing  the  side  of 
a  companion  ship  of  the  same  class  in  strength  and  power. 
The  obscurity  in  which  the  accident  happened,  and  which  in  fact 
led  to  it,  is  naturally  reproduced  in  the  first  accounts  which  have 
been  received.  Each  ship  can  speak  only  for  itself,  and  the  de¬ 
tached  pieces  of  evidence  will  have  to  be  put  together  in  order  to 
form  a  comprehensive  view  of  what  occurred.  The  broad  incidents 
of  the  affair  seem,  however,  to  be  these.  On  Wednesday  forenoon 
the  Reserve  Squadron  oi  the  Channel  l'leet  left  Kingstown  on  its  way 
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to  Queenstown.  Next  morning  a  dense  fog  covered  the  ships,  so 
that  they  could  not  see  each  other,  and  had  to  grope  their  way 
along,  as  it  were,  blindfold.  OIF  Wicklow  Head  the  Vanguard 
became  suddenly  aware  of  a  large  sailing-vessel  looming  through 
the  fog,  and  so  close  that  a  collision  was  imminent.  The  Vanguard 
put  her  helm  hard  a-port,  and  in  doing  so,  while  avoiding  the 
sailing-ship,  backed  upon  the  Iron  Duke,  which  was  about  a  cable 
length  astern.  This  second  danger  was  immediately  demonstrated 
by  the  bowsprit  of  the  Iron  Duke  being  dimly  discerned  from  the 
Vanguard,  pointing  amidships.  The  engines  of  the  latter  were 
instantly  reversed,  but  before  they  could  tell  on  the  ship,  the  ram 
of  the  Iron  Duke  struck  the  Vanguard  about  4  feet  below  the  water 
line,  between  the  main  and  mizen  masts,  and  made  a  fearful  gash  in 
her  side.  The  Vanguard  at  once  began  to  fill  with  water,  hut  for¬ 
tunately,  being  built  in  compartments,  she  did  not  go  down  for 
about  an  hour,  and  all  the  crew  were  taken  on  board  the  Iron  Duke. 
It  appears  that  the  Vanguard  was  going  at  the  rate  of  seven 
knots  an  hour,  and  the  Iron  Duke  at  about  the  same  speed. 
Under  the  circumstances,  this  may  be  thought  to  be  somewhat  a 
dangerous  pace ;  indeed,  in  the  case  of  a  fog  in  the  Baltic 
four  or  five  knots  was  once  held  to  be  excessive.  From 
the  hasty  accounts  which  have  as  yet  arrived  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  whether  any  of  the  ordinary  precautions  of  letting  oil  fog- 
signals,  blowing  steam-whistles,  or  ringing  bells  were  resorted  to. 
These  are  all  points  which  will  have  to  be  closely  investigated ; 
and  another  question  is  why  a  ship  built  in  water-tight  compart¬ 
ments  should  have  been  able  to  keep  alloat  only  for  one  hour,  and 
then  have  gone  down  bodily ;  but  in  order  to  deal  with  this  the 
divers  will  have  to  be  referred  to.  The  disaster  settles  decisively 
the  question  of  the  power  of  steam-rams  in  action ;  but  it  also 
shows  that  even  our  strongest  ships  cannot  resist  the  fatal 
thrust. 

Although  the  subject  of  the  collision  in  the  Solent  is  getting  to 
be  somewhat  exhausted,  it  is  well,  now  that  popular  excitement 
has  subsided,  to  take  a  cool  and  prosaic  survey  of  the  facts  as 
brought  out  in  evidence.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  the 
circumstance  of  the  Royal  yacht,  with  the  Queen  on  board,  being 
one  of  the  vessels  involved  in  the  collision  does  not  in  any  degree 
aftect  the  rules  of  seamanship  by  which  the  issue  must  be  tried ; 
and  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  a  calm  and  impartial  judgment  is  to 
set  aside  this  element,  and  to  deal  with  the  question  as  if  it  were 
an  ordinary  running-down  case  between  a  couple  of  vessels  of  the 
most  vulgar  kind. 

The  Mistletoe  had  been  round  the  Nab,  so  well  known  to  yachts¬ 
men,  and  was  returning  to  llyde.  In  order  to  get  there  she  had 
first  to  make  a  port  tack  into  Stokes  Bay,  and  then  to  tack  about 
for  Hyde.  The  wind  being  “  shy,”  she  was  going  at  a  very 
moderate  rate,  not  more  than  some  three  knots  an  hour.  The 
Alberta,  when  first  sighted,  was  about  two  miles  off,  coming  across 
the  bows  of  the  Mistletoe,  which  was  steadily  keeping  her  star¬ 
board  course.  There  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Ileywood  and  the 
other  survivors  from  the  yacht  that  she  continued  to  make  for 
Hyde,  and  did  not  alter  her  ‘course  in  any  way  until  the  two 
vessels  were  close  together,  and  that,  in  fact,  she  had  not  time 
to  answer  her  helm.  Two  of  the  sailors  of  the  Mistletoe  seem 
to  have  thought  that  their  Captain  was  rather  trying  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  lloyal  yacht  in  order  to  give  the  ladies  a  good  look  at 
the  Queen;  but  no  order  to  that  eil'ect  was  given,  and  it  is  dilficult 
to  see  how  the  course  could  have  been  really  changed  without  the 
fact  being  patent  to  all  on  board.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alleged 
by  the  officers  of  the  Alberta  that  it  was  a  sudden  change  of  course 
on  the  part  of  the  Mistletoe  that  took  them  by  surprise  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  accident.  The  critical  question  therefore  is,  whether 
the  Mistletoe  changed  her  course  at  a  time  when,  if  she  had 
kept  on  as  she  was  going,  she  might  have  cleared  the  steamer,  or 
whether  it  was  not  till  the  steamer  was  all  but  over  her  that  the 
helm  was  ported  as  a  desperate  chance  of  escape.  On  this  point  it 
is  important  to  observe  the  evidence  of  the  officers  of  the  Alberta. 
Captain  W elch  said  that  before  he  saw  the  Mistletoe  a  couple  of  other 
yachts  had  successively  come  up  very  close,  and  he  had  each  time 
made  up  his  mind  to  put  his  helm  to  starboard  and  go  astern,  when 
each  yacht  in  turn  put  her  helm  up  and  ran  in  a  parallel  line  with 
the  Alberta.  When  he  observed  the  Mistletoe,  he  again  made  up 
his  mind  to  pass  astern,  but  she  seemed  to  keep  away,  and  “  as  he 
took  it  for  granted  that  she  would  remain  on  the  course  on  which 
she  was  going,  he  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  to  look  after 
other  vessels.”  When  in  this  position  one  of  the  funnels  of  the 
steamers  intercepted  his  view  of  the  Mistletoe,  and  he  saw  no  more 
of  her  till  the  collision  was  on  the  point  of  occurring,  when  one  of 
the  quartermasters  told  him  the  yacht  had  put  her  helm  down.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  Captain  Welch,  as  far  as  his  own 
watching  was  concerned,  took  the  course  of  the  yacht  very  much  for 
granted.  Brince  Leiningen  also  assumed  that  the  Mistletoe  was  going 
quite  clear  of  the  Royal  yacht  at  two  miles  off,  and  “  paid 
no  further  attention  to  her  at  that  time.”  Two  minutes  afterwards, 
hearing  Captain  Welch  call  out,  “  he  rushed  over  to  his  side  of  the 
vessel,  and  saw  the  schooner  on  the  starboard  tack  trying  to  cross 
their  bows,”  and  “the  collision  was  then  quite  inevitable.”  Com¬ 
mander  Fullerton,  -who  was  also  on  the  bridge,  “  did  not  see  the 
Mistletoe  till  Captain  Welch  came  running  over  to  the  port  side.” 
Driscoll,  one  of  the  quartermasters  at  the  wheel,  could  not  see  how 
far  the  Mistletoe  was  off  when  he  first  noticed  her,  but  it  must 
have  been  four  or  live  minutes  before  the  collision,  and  she  was 
then,  he  thought,  running  free.  He  could  not  exactly  say  what 
time  elapsed  between  his  touching  Captain  Welch  and  the  collision, 
“  but  it  was  seconds,  not  minutes  ;  in  fact,  almost  immediately.” 


“  Our  helm,”  he  went  on,  “  was  not  put  a-starboard  until  I  saw 
her  jibboom  come  in  front  of  our  bows,  and  I  then  said  to  Captain 
Welch,  ‘  She’s  pat  her  helm  down,  sir.’”  This  witness  also  stated 
that,  if  he  had  not  called  Captain  Welch’s  attention  to  the  yacht, 
or  if  Captain  Welch  had  not  himself  happened  to  see  her 
at  the  same  moment,  .they  would  have  run  “  right  over 
her” — a  statement  which  not  unnaturally  produced  what  the 
reporters  call  a  “  sensation  in  court.”  Atkins,  the  other 
quartermaster,  gave  similar  evidence.  When  the  helm  was 
put  down,  he  said,  the  Mistletoe  was  about  eighty  feet  off; 
and  the  Mistletoe  had  only  three  seconds  to  clear  the  Alberta. 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  the  Alberta  was  allowed  to  bear 
down  upon  the  Mistletoe  in  a  way  which  rendered  a  collision 
almost  inevitable,  without  its  being  observed  by  Prince  Leiningen 
or  Captain  Welch ;  nor  was  any  change  made  in  the  speed  or 
direction  of  the  Alberta  until  three  seconds  before  the  collision. 
Rogers,  the  signalman  on  the  Royal  yacht,  also  said  that  the 
Mistletoe  was  only  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yards  oft’  when  the 
Alberta's  helm  was  starboarded,  and  that  “  until  then  nothing  was 
done  to  his  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Alberta."  Some  inde¬ 
pendent  evidence  was  called  which  was  much  to  the  same  effect. 
George  Parker,  a  sailing-master  of  another  yacht,  said  he  saw  no 
alteration  in  the  movement  of  the  Mistletoe  from  the  time  she 
went  on  the  starboard  tack  until  the  Alberta  ran  into  her.  It  was, 
he  added,  then  impossible  for  the  Mistletoe  to  get  away.  When 
asked,  “  Would  you,  if  on  the  Alberta,  have  starboarded  the  helm  ?  ” 
he  replied,  “  Yes ;  but  I  should  not  have  run  into  the  yacht”— 
meaning,  we  presume,  that  he  would  have  starboarded  earlier, 
when  there  was  yet  time  for  it  to  he  of  any  use.  He  added  that, 
if  a  proper  look-out  had  been  kept  on  the  Alberta,  she  could  then 
have  stopped  before  she  touched  the  yacht. 

This  then  is  the  substance  of  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  and  it 
obviously  raises  one  or  two  important  questions.  The  history  of 
the  collision  may  be  divided  into  two  parts — first,  as  to  the  way 
in  which  the  vessels  were  brought  so  dangerously  near  to  each 
other ;  and,  secondly,  what  was  done  by  each  at  the  last  moment 
to  avoid  the  disaster.  As  far  as  the  Mistletoe  was  concerned,  it 
is  evident  that  she  was  endeavouring  to  get  to  Ryde,  and  was 
taking  the  direct  and  natural  course  in  the  then  state  of  the  wind 
to  get  there.  There  is  no  rule  that  all  yachts  must  get  out  of  the 
way  of  the  Royal  yacht,  and  therefore  the  Mistletoe  was  entitled 
to  a  free  course.  There  is,  however,  a  rule  that  a  steamer  is 
bound  to  give  way  to  a  sailing-vessel,  and  the  Mistletoe  had  ac¬ 
cordingly  a  right  to  expect  that,  when  the  Alberta  saw  her,  the 
latter  would  take  care  to  clear  her.  It  appears  that  the  two 
vessels  first  sighted  each  other  pretty  much  about  the  same  time, 
when  they  were  some  two  miles  apart.  As  the  Alberta  was  going 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  knots  an  hour,  or  a  nautical  mile  in  four 
minutes,  she  would  in  a  very  few  minutes  he  down  on  the  yacht, 
and  what  could  the  latter  do,  going  at  three  knots  on  a  slack  wind, 
to  get  out  of  the  way  ?  The  Alberta  was  not  only  hound  by  rule 
to  starboard  her  helm  and  go  astern  as  soon  as  this  dangerous 
proximity  was  noticed,  but  this  was,  in  fact,  obviously  the  only 
way,  whether  prescribed  by  rule  or  not,  of  averting  a  collision.  The 
power  of  doing  so  lay  with  the  Alberta,  and  with  her  alone.  At 
the  speed  at  which  she  came  rushing  down  upon  the  yacht,  the 
latter  was  necessarily  all  hut  helpless.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this,  the 
speed  of  the  Alberta  was  not  reduced,  nor  was  her  course  in  the 
least  altered  till  two  or  three  seconds  before  the  collision.  It  is  no 
doubt  in  the  range  of  human  possibilities  that,  if  the  Mistletoe  had 
not  ported  her  helm  hut  kept  on,  she  might  have  escaped ; 
but  for  the  Alberta  to  trust  so  much  to  a  Imre  chance  was, 
to  say  the  least,  strange  seamanship.  The  only  explanation  is 
that  the  officers  of  the  Alberta  acted  on  an  assumption  of 
their  own  that  the  Mistletoe  would  waive  the  regular  rule  of 
the  road,  and  get  out  of  their  way  to  oblige  them.  But  this 
was  of  course  a  pure  hypothesis,  and  it  ought  to  have  been 
seen  that,  at  the  relative  speed  of  the  two  vessels,  the 
Mistletoe  could  hardly  get  out  of  the  way,  even  if  she  had 
wanted  to  do  so,  unless  the  Alberta  gave  her  either  more  sea- 
room  or  more  time.  As  to  what  happened  in  the  seconds  of 
bewilderment  and  confusion  just  before  the  crash,  great  allowance 
must  be  made.  Captain  Welch  then  mechanically  followed  the 
rule  he  had  previously  ignored,  and  the  helm  was  put  hard  to  star- 
hoard.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  rule  thus  obeyed  was  intended 
to  apply,  not  to  a  couple  of  vessels  in  almost  actual  collision,  but 
to  vessels  approaching  each  other  at  a  distance  sufficient  to  allow 
of  the  course  being  changed  in  time.  Still  it  must  have  been 
very  difficult,  even  for  an  experienced  sailor  like  Captain  Welch, 
to  know  what  to  do  at  such  a  time.  Prince  Leiningen’s  order  to 
reverse  the  engines,  though  it  seems  to  have  unfortunately  added 
to  the  loss  of  life,  may  perhaps  be  excused  on  the  same  ground. 
Whether  the  delay  in  taking  thought  for  the  yacht,  and  giving  it 
a  free  berth,  is  equally  excusable  is  of  course  another  question, 
upon  which  every  one  will  form  his  own  judgment. 

Commander  Fullerton,  in  complaining  of  the  way  in  which 
yachts  crowded  round  the  Queen’s  steamer,  said  it  was  “  because 
of  the  uncertainty  of  their  movements  that  the  Alberta  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  wait  and  watch  them  before  determining  her  course.”  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  as  the  evidence  at  present  stands,  that 
in  this  instance  the  Alberta  watched  or  waited  till  it  was  too 
late.  Commander  Fullerton  further  remarked  that  Captain  Welch 
“  adopted  the  safe  course  in  not  acting  precipitately  when  he  saw 
the  Mistletoe  ” ;  but  precipitancy  can  scarcely  take  a  more  com¬ 
mendable  form  than  reducing  speed  in  a  doubtful  case,  and  this 
Captain  Welch  did  not  apparently  do.  The  account  given  of  the 
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watching  on  board  of  the  Alberta  must  also  excite  attention. 
There  is  no  word  of  any  watch  in  the  hows  ;  but,  in  addition  to 
the  two  quartermasters,  l’rince  Leiningen,  Captain  Welch, 
and  Commander  Fullerton  were  all  on  the  bridge,  and 
failed  to  discover  or  to  appreciate  the  peril  till  it  was  too  late 
to  avert  it.  We  are  aware  of  course  that  these  officers 
contend  that  it  was  not  too  late  if  the  Mistletoe  had  kept  her 
course ;  but  it  is  evident  at  least  that  the  margin  of  safety  was 
dangerously  narrow ;  iu  fact,  not  more  than  a  bare  possibility. 
The  main  point  in  their  favour  is  the  immunity  from  accidents  which 
the  Alberta  has  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  here  may  perhaps  be  found 
a  snare  to  which  they  may  have  succumbed.  As  a  rule,  no  doubt, 
the  yachts,  though  sometimes  troublesome,  have  hitherto  managed 
to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  this  may  have  encouraged  the 
officers  of  the  Royal  steamer  to  trust  to  the  yachts  getting  out  of 
their  way  as  a  matter  of  course  more  than  they  should  have 
done.  It  has  been  rather  wildly  proposed  that  all  vessels  should 
be  bound  to  give  a  wide  berth  to  the  Royal  yacht,  in  order 
that  she  may  go  where  she  likes  at  full  speed.  All  that  is 
known  of  the  Queen's  constant  and  anxious  consideration  for 
others  renders  it  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  Her 
Majesty  would  either  desire  or  sanction  such  a  rule  ;  but  at  least 
it  has  never  been  thought  of  before,  and  cannot  therefore  apply  to 
the  recent  collision.  If  we  could  imagine  it  to  be  adopted,  the 
result  would  of  course  be  either  that  timely  public  notice  would 
have  to  be  given  that  on  such  a  day  the  Royal  yacht  would  be 
out  on  such  a  course,  or  that  sailing  yachts  would  be  driven  from 
the  Solent  duiing  the  Queen’s  residence.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  a  sailing  yacht  has  very  limited  powers  of  movement,  and 
cannot  at  all  times  quickly  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  steamer  which 
unexpectedly  appears  and  is  close  upon  it  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye. 


COUNTRY  TOWNS. 

rglllE  remarkable  likeness  which  exists  between  all  country 
-L  towns  is  perhaps  due  to  the  tact  that  in  them  there  is  none  of 
the  excitement  and  pressure  which  stimulates  to  change  in  cities. 
It  may  be  urged  by  those  whose  love  for  one  particular  town  of  the 
class  extends  to  all  others,  that  there  is  really  no  more  resemblance 
between  them  than  there  is  between  all  members  of  the  human 
race.  It  would  probably,  however,  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that 
there  is  as  much  difference  between  country  towns  as  there  is 
between  members  of  the  same  family.  There  are  certain  well- 
marked  features  which  are  common  to  all  of  them  ;  there  is,  for 
instance,  the  market-place,  paved  with  stones,  whose  roughness 
recalls  memories  of  Alpine  pine-wood  paths,  in  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  town  pump,  w  ith  which  in  some  cases  an  economical 
ingenuity  has  combined  a  lamp-post.  Whether  the  object  of  this 
combination  is  that  water  should  be  in  readiness  at  all  times  to 
put  out  the  lamp,  or  that  thirsty  souls  should  never  miss  their 
way.to  the  pump  in  the  darkness  of  night,  cannot  be  determined. 
On  market  days,  or  when  some  such  extraordinary  attraction  as  a 
cracked  and  incompetent  German  band  oilers  itself,  the  market¬ 
place  is  tilled  by  what  is  termed  “  a  seething  crowd,”  and  on 
these  occasions  the  vast  superiority  of  the  French  or  German  over 
the  English  country  town  in  point  of  picturesqueness  is  especially 
remarkable.  The  duller,  or,  as  seme  would  call  it,  the  steadier, 
character  of  the  English  peasant  finds  expression  in  the  monotony 
of  his  attire,  of  which  the  dingy  whiteness  or  sombre  mud  colour 
is  never  relieved  by  a  speck  of  brilliancy ;  and  the  crowd  whicli  the 
flat  scarlet  caps  of  some  of  the  Swiss  and  German  peasants,  or  the 
bright  blouses  of  the  French,  would  light  up  into  liveliness, 
becomes  a  mere  heavy  mass.  The  market-place  is  generally  over¬ 
looked  by  a  church,  which  is  to  a  cathedral  what  a  hobbledehoy  is 
to  a  grown  man ;  and  not  far  from  this  is  the  high  street,  upon 
which  the  whole  building  energy  of  the  town  seems  to  have  ex¬ 
pended  itself,  so  that  the  word  street  applied  to  the  other  roadways 
of  the  place  is  a  mere  courtesy  title.  In  the  case  of  an  assize  town 
an  abnormal  importance  is  at  the  time  of  assizes  assumed  by  the 
courts,  which  for  the  most  part  are  stully  narrow  buildings,  of  which 
the  ventilation  and  general  arrangement  rival  in  badness  the  Law 
Courts  at  Westminster.  The  coming  round  of  Her  Majesty's  J  udges 
of  Assize  throws  a  halo  of  glory  and  responsibility  not  only  upon  the 
court-house  but  upon  all  the  officials  connected  with  it.  These  indeed 
have  been  known  to  become  so  filled  with  a  stern  sense  of  duty  as  to 
refuse  admission  to  the  bench  to  a  judge's  marshal,  who,  on  proclaim¬ 
ing  his  title,  was.informed  that,  “  Marshal  or  General  it  made  no  dif¬ 
ference  ;  he  couldn’t  go  on  the  bench  without  his  lordship's  per¬ 
mission.”  It  is  perhaps  hardly  fair,  however,  to  speak  of  as»ize 
towns  under  the  general  heading  of  country  towns  ;  for  to  most  of 
these  there  comes  no  such  frequent  diversion  with  the  revolving 
months  as  is  brought  by  the  advent  of  judges,  barristers,  and  their 
following. 

To  some  of  those  which  are  not  dignified  by  the  periodical  visits 
of  the  gown,  arms,  in  the  shape  of  the  militia,  bring  an  annual 
excitement  which  can  hardly  be  called  wholesome,  depending 
as  it  does  in  one  class  upon  the  amount  of  flirtation,  in  another 
upon  the  amount  of  beer  got  through.  Where  there  is  neither 
militia  nor  assizes,  there  is  probably  a  fair,  which  for  the  two 
or  three  days  that  it  lasts  completely  upsets  and  demoralizes 
the  aspect  of  the  place.  All  these  things,  however,  only  disturb 
and  change  the  ordinary  current  of  life  in  a  country  town, 
as  a  “  bore  ”  does  that  of  the  river  which  it  passes  over ;  and 
it  is  to  the  every-day  aspect  of  atiairs  that  one  must 


look  for  the  characteristics  of  the  place  and  its  inhabitants.  As 
there  is  a  considerable  likeness  iu  the  buildings  of  most  countiy 
towns,  so  is  there  in  the  kind  of  people  that  they  contain.  It 
might  indeed  be  supposed  that  the  outer  resulted  from  the  inner 
resemblance,  and  that,  as  the  sameness  of  national  characters  pro¬ 
duces  national  types  of  face,  so  does  the  sameness  of  the  internal 
life  collected  in  small  towns  mark  itself  in  external  objects.  There 
will  always  be  found  a  magnate  or  two,  who  are  at  the  periods  of 
their  residence  to  the  populace  of  a  small  town  what  Royalty  is 
to  that  of  a  city.  Next  to  these  come  they  wTho,  upon  the  strength 
of  being  on  visiting  terms  with  them,  assume  the  position  of  the 
resident  aristocracy,  and  who,  with  a  due  regard  for  their  station, 
are  so  particular  in  their  choice  of  acquaintance  that  they  incur 
an  infinite  amount  of  dislike  and  contempt  from  the  people  whom 
they  wish  to  inspire  with  the  same  reverence  which  they  them¬ 
selves  entertain  for  the  magnates.  It  is  remarkable  that  this 
class  pride  and  jealousy  seldom  extend  to  the  tradespeople  of 
country  towns,  whose  manners  and  education  are  frequently  far  better 
than  those  of  their  fellows  in  London.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  business  of  each  has 
often  been  handed  down  to  him  through  a  long  line  of  ancestors, 
and  that  their  dealings  are  almost  exclusively  with  ladies 
and  gentlemen.  Another  class  who  are  generally  found  at 
their  best  in  towns  remote  from  the  stir  of  cities  are  the 
old  maids,  of  whose  simplicity  and  single-heartedness  Mrs. 
Gaskell  writes  with  such  admirable  skill  in  Cranford.  On  account 
of  their  position,  unless  they  possess  either  wealth  or  rank,  the 
so-called  society  of  the  place  where  they  dwell  is  not  kind  to 
them — a  fact  which  they  seldom  resent,  but,  accepting  it  as  the 
natural  and  proper  order  of  things,  concentrate  their  energies  upon 
the  poor  people  of  their  districts,  to  whom  their  kindly  presence 
and  attention  is  invaluable.  That  they  should  spend  much  of 
their  spare  time  in  gossip  is  only  natural ;  the  human  mind  has  a 
taste  for  excitement,  and  when  there  is  none  at  hand  provided  by 
circumstance,  is  driven  to  make  it  for  itself.  Thus  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  to  these  good  creatures  the  arrangement  of  a  neigh¬ 
bour's  tea-party,  the  meaning  of  the  curate's  attentions  to  the 
rector's  daughter,  or  why  Miss  So-and-So  wore  pink  ribbons 
instead  of  her  usual  blue  at  the  Horticultural  Show,  become  ques¬ 
tions  of  absorbing  interest.  The  afternoon  visits  and  tea-parties 
at  which  matters  of  this  importance  are  discussed,  when  fresh 
visitors  keep  dropping  in,  each  with  a  fresh  bundle  of  news, 
remind  one  somehow,  perhaps  by  the  fatuous  excitement  of  the 
persons  concerned,  of  the  constant  and  aimless  journeys  to  and  fro 
which  may  be  observed  going  on  in  a  rabbit-warren.  For  the 
most  part  such  gossips  as  these  are,  if  trivial,  harmless  enough,  and 
usually  no  great  mischief  results  from  the  employment  of  putting 
two  and  two  together  and  making  five  of  them,  which  is  their  chief 
resource.  If,  however,  one  of  the  members  of  the  society  happens  to 
be  of  a  malignant  disposition,  she  may  by  assiduous  collection  of 
tittle-tattle  manage  to  construct  a  formidable  scandal,  just  as  by 
heaping  together  enough  odds  and  ends  of  wood  one  may  in  time 
make  a'  faggot.  ^ 

In  former  clays  the  bookseller’s  shop  was  the  centre 
from  which  all  news,  social  and  personal,  radiated.  Any  one 
anxious  to  diffuse  a  piece  of  information  had  only  to  visit 
this  shop  at  a  certain  time  of  the  day  in  order  to  be  sure  of  finding 
a  small  crowd,  all  of  whom  were  as  anxious  as  were  the  Athenians 
for  some  new  thing,  and  each  one  of  whom  was  desirous  of  being 
the  first  to  give  general  currency  to  any  novel  statement.  From 
the  eagerness  with  which  each  picked  up  the  story  only  to 
drop  it  elsewhere,  it  generally  resulted  that  no  one  listened  long 
enough  to  gain  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  tale  put  forward ; 
and  thus,  a  variety  of  versions  being  spread,  the  original  inventor's 
or  adapter's  object  was  thoroughly  attained.  In  the  bookseller's 
shop,  also,  the  few  men  who  were  constituent  parts  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  were  accustomed  to  meet  and  interchange  their  ideas,  or  what 
served  them  in  their  stead.  But  the  facilities  of  obtaining  books 
from  London  have  greatly  changed  the  position  of  the  book¬ 
seller’s  shop  in  most  country  towns ;  where,  from  having  served  the 
purpose  of  a  club,  it  has  descended  to  occupying  at  best  the  position 
of  a  circulating  library.  In  some  cases  the  bookseller  may  also  be 
the  editor  of  the  local  paper,  of  which  the  principles  sometimes 
illustrate  strangely  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  English  press.  A 
visitor,  for  example,  who  was  staying  for  some  time  in  a  small 
country  town  heard  many  complaints  of  a  nuisance  which  a  very 
little  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  would  have  removed, 
and  imagined  that  a  paragraph  in  the  local  paper  might  be  the 
best  way  of  calling  attention  to  this  circumstance.  On  asking  for 
the  insertion  of  such  a  paragraph  he  was  met  with  an  awed  and 
indignant  refusal ;  the  reason  of  which,  elicited  by  severe  cross- 
examination,  was  given  in  these  words,  spoken  with  a  mixture  of 
admiration  for  the  daring  of  the  suggestion  and  contempt  for  its 
ignorance : — “  Why  !  it  would  be  censuring  the  police  !  ” 

The  notion  of  the  English  emulating  the  Continental  police  by 
swooping  upon  the  journal,  suppressing  it,  and  imprisoning  its 
staff  for  sending  forth  such  a  paragraph,  which  would  seem  to  be 
the  origin  of  this  reply,  may  have  arisen  from  a  laudable  want  of 
knowledge  and  consequent  exaggeration  of  the  powers  and  habits 
of  the  law’s  representatives.  Where  a  policeman’s  province 
seldom  extends  beyond  parading  the  streets  in  solemn  dignity,  he 
may  well  be  invested  with  mystic  and  terrible  attributes,  as  silent, 
stately  Englishmen  were  wont  to  be  by  the  Indian  natives  under 
their  rule.  And  it  is  fair  to  observe  that  in  the  general  run  of  small 
country  towns  the  police  have  a  remarkably  easy  time  of  it,  and  dis¬ 
charge  their  duties,  which  consist  mainly  in  persuading  drunken  men 
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to  go  home,  and  acting  as  peacemakers  when  a  fight  seems  likely 
to  set  in,  with  excellent  discretion.  But  it  is  also  to  he  observed 
that  the  quietness  which  lends  a  charm  to  picturesque  country 
towns  on  moonlit  nights,  when  the  outlines  of  buildings  stand 
out  clear  against  the  far-off  sky,  is  apt  to  be  disturbed  by  sounds 
of  revelry  which  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  a  London  back  slum. 
The  country  labourer’s  notion  of  enjoying  himself  does  not  often 
go  far  beyond  beer,  and  when  he  has  enjoyed  himself  for  long,  his 
temper  is  frequently  fractious  and  his  language  invariably  offen¬ 
sive.  But  for  him,  as  for  the  powers  of  the  press,  the  law  has  a 
mysterious  terror ;  and,  so  long  as  there  is  a  policeman  within 
sight  or  reach,  the  disturbances  of  a  small  country  town  seldom  go 
further  than  words. 


ROYAT-LES-BAINS,  AUVERGNE. 

IN  central  France  a  great  plateau  rises  like  an  island  to  an 
average  height  of  about  two  thousand  five  hundred  feet  above 
the  sea  level.  Formed  of  ancient  rocks,  granite,  schist,  and  car¬ 
boniferous  beds,  it  has  probably  been  a  land  surface  since  no  long 
time,  geologically  speaking,  after  the  plants  entombed  in  the  last- 
named  strata  flourished  in  its  marshes.  Its  shores  are  surrounded 
by  the  deposits  of  seas  long  ago  dried  up,  and  some  of  the  most 
important  rivers  in  France  have  their  sources  among  its  recesses. 
Here  and  there  groups  of  strangely  shaped  hills  rise  from  this 
plateau.  These  are  volcanic  cones  in  every  stage  of  ruin.  In 
some  the  craters  are  as  fresh  as  though  but  a  few  centuries  had 
elapsed  since  the  last  eruption  ;  of  others  not  a  trace  is  left.  Most 
of  these  cones  range  from  about  three  to  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  but  a  few  are  still  higher ;  and  the  Pic,  or  Puy-de- 
Sancy,  to  use  the  local  name  given  to  all  these  hills,  attains  an 
elevation  of  more  than  six  thousand  feet. 

Their  past  history  may  be  briefly  and  readily  sketched.  About 
the  middle  of  the  epoch  called  Miocene  by  geologists  we  must 
picture  to  ourselves  this  upland  plateau  partially  occupied  by  a 
series  of  great  lakes.  From  hills  around  their  shores  volcanic 
eruptions  took  place,  and  great  sheets  of  basalt  were  poured  forth, 
like  those  on  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  The  lakes  in  course 
of  time  were  drained  ;  the  valleys  in  the  uplands  were  deepened  ; 
their  streams  carved  the  basalts  and  marls  of  the  old  lake  beds 
into  bastion-like  masses,  till  the  new  plains  by  the  river  side  lay  a 
thousand  feet  or  more  below  the  old  water  level.  But  the  subter¬ 
ranean  fires  had  not  yet  burned  out.  Among  the  older  cones  new 
orifices  were  opened,  new  craters  were  built  up  ;  the  plateaux  were 
covered  deep  beneath  showers  of  scoria,  and  again  overflowed  by 
new  streams  of  lava,  which  in  many  cases  poured  into  the  valleys, 
partially  choking  them  up,  and  even  spreading  out  on  the  river 
plain  below.  This  was  the  last  convulsive  effort ;  since  then  the 
streams  have  slowly  fretted  their  way  down  to  their  ancient  chan¬ 
nels,  and  in  most  places  herbs  and  trees  have  softened  the  surface 
of  the  rugged  lava  cheire  and  the  barren  slopes  of  scoria.  It  is  indeed 
possible  that  some  slight  eruptions  may  have  occurred  in  Auvergne 
in  the  fifth  century  of  the  present  era ;  but  it  is  almost  certain  that 
no  important  disturbance  has  taken  place  there  in  the  historic 
period.  Now  abundant  warm  mineral  springs  are  the  only  indica¬ 
tions  that  the  Plutonic  hearths  are  not  absolutely  cold. 

These  springs  have  of  course  medicinal  properties,  and  have 
given  rise  to  bathing  establishments,  of  which  one  of  the  most 
considerable  and  accessible  is  Royat,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Clermont-Ferrand,  once  the  old  capital  of  the  province  of  Auvergne, 
now  the  chief  town  of  the  department  of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Tirtaine,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Allier.  This 
valley,  never  a  very  wide  one,  has  been  partly  filled  up  by  a 
lava  stream  from  an  adjacent  volcano,  and  the  re-excavated  channel 
is  in  places  a  mere  glen.  In  the  higher  part  of  this  the  old  village 
of  Royat,  with  its  narrow  winding  streets  and  picturesque  church, 
a  singular  structure,  built  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century 
and  fortified  in  the  thirteenth,  is  perched  on  the  brow  of  a  lava 
cliff ;  lower  down,  where  the  glen  first  begins  to  widen  out  to  the 
plain  of  the  Allier,  the  Baths  are  situated.  This  newer  village 
consists  of  a  number  of  restaurants,  lodging-houses,  and  hotels, 
built  either  by  the  side  of  the  Tirtaine  or  on  its  precipitous  right 
bank.  Chief  among  them  is  the  principal  hotel,  or  group  of 
hotels,  for,  either  by  a  process  of  annexation  or  mode  of  growth 
like  that  called  gemination  by  naturalists,  several  separate  houses, 
bearing  different  names,  but  communicating  one  with  another,  are 
under  the  same  management.  The  steepness  of  the  ground  causes 
these  buildings  to  be  not  a  little  puzzling  to  a  newly-arrived 
guest.  Alighting  at  the  door  of  one  of  them,  on  a  terrace  just 
above  the  little  “  park  ”  of  Royat,  and  opposite  to  the  Baths,  he 
is  conducted  to  a'  bed-room,  say  au  troisieme,  and,  on  asking  for 
the  salle-a-mancjer ,  is  requested  to  go  up  more  stairs.  Rather 
puzzled  at  this  unusual  mode  of  reaching  a  dining-room,  he  mounts, 
and  finds  a  terrace  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of  the  valley 
on  which  are  raised  two  pavilions,  one  a  salon,  the  other  an  im¬ 
mense  dining-room.  On  looking  more  carefully  round,  the  terrace 
is  seen  to  become  a  garden,  the  salle-a-manger  to  be  on  the  level 
of  the  ground  floor  of  another  house,  in  which  there  are  the  usual 
number  of  stories. 

The  mineral  springs,  as  has  been  proved  by  some  remains  found 
during  recent  excavations,  were  known  to  the  Romans  ;  but  their 
existence  was  almost  forgotten  during  the  miseries  that  followed 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  and  for  centuries  the  most  valuable  was 
concealed  under  debris.  It  now  bubbles  up,  an  ever-troubled 


Bethesda,  in  a  stone  basin  beneath  a  little  pavilion  at  the  end  of 
the.  “  park,”  whence  its  waters  are  conducted  to  the  baths.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  is  950  Fahrenheit;  it  is  alkaline  and 
chalybeate,  and  is  beneficial  in  rheumatic  and  scrofulous  affections, 
and  in  most  diseases  that  proceed  from  want  of  tone  in  the  system. 
Another  spring,  which  issues  nearer  the  river,  has  a  lower  tempe¬ 
rature  and  a  less  decided  mineral  taste ;  its  waters  are  used  at 
table. 

Royat  has  its  “  distractions  ”  for  the  lovers  both  of  the  boule¬ 
vard  and  of  nature.  The  former  are  solaced  by  a  casino  and  music 
in  the  “  park,”  occasional  theatrical  and  other  entertainments,  and 
a  special  musical  Mass  at  church  on  Sunday,  when  it  is  duly  ad¬ 
vertised  in  the  hotels  that  this  air  will  be  sung  by  Mile.  A.,  and 
that  by  Mons.  B.,  of  the  Opdra  Comique.  For  the  latter  class 
there  are  numerous  objects  of  interest,  some  close  at  hand.  Even 
the  hotel  terrace  commands  a  view,  not  readily  forgotten,  across 
the  wide  valley  of  the  Allier,  over  a  carpet  of  verdure  woven 
of  many  colours,  where  the  grey  cathedral  of  Clermont-Ferrand 
crowns  an  insular  cluster  of  red  house-roofs ;  where  the  lights 
and  shadows  play,  and  the  colours  change  from  morning  to. 
evening  on  the  far-off  chain  of  the  Forez  Hills.  Clermont- 
Ferrand  itself  will  claim  more  than  one  visit ;  it,  too,  has  its 
mineral  springs,  one  of  which  is  used  at  table,  another,  that 
of  St.  Alyre,  supplies  baths,  but  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  petrify¬ 
ing  properties.  Its  waters  have  built  a  natural  bridge  over  the 
Tirtaine,  and  at  the  present  moment  are  shedding  their  conserva¬ 
tive  influence  over  a  stuffed  horse ;  hard  by  stands  a  very  Niobe  of 
a  cow,  gazing  with  stony  eyes  at  an  unhappy  calf,  which  seems  to- 
have  met  an  untimely  fate  by  being  smothered  in  whitewash. 
The  virtues  of  the  waters  are  not,  however,  wholly  expended  on 
these  and  other  deplorable  objects,  for  a  brisk  trade  is  driven  in 
casts  deposited  in  moulds,  some  of  which  are  rather  pretty.  But 
the  cathedral,  from  its  position  and  architecture,  will  be  to  most 
visitors  the  chief  attraction.  Its  architects,  building  with  the 
hard  grey  lava  of  the  district,  have  been  forced  to  depend  upon 
vigour  of  design  rather  than  on  delicacy  of  detail,  and  have  raised 
a  structure  which  is  refreshing  to  eyes  weary  of  the  aimless  nig¬ 
gling  of  much  nineteenth-century  Gothic.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
two  preceding  cathedrals.  The  first,  of  which  Gregory  of  Tours  has 
left  a  description,  was  built  in  the  fifth  century ;  of  the  second, 
the  ruins  of  the  west  front  have  but  recently  been  removed.  The. 
present  choir  was  begun  about  the  year  1260,  and  consecrated 
a  century  later ;  then,  after  the  greater  part  of  tbe  nave  had  been 
finished,  the  work  was  interrupted,  and  the  building  is  only  now 
approaching  completion  under  the  able  superintendence  of  M. 
\  iollet-le-Duc.  It  differs  in  several  respects  from  the  rest  of  the 
French  cathedrals,  excepting  Limoges  .and  Narbonne,  which  are 
probably  the  work  of  the  same  hand.  The  greater  breadth  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  height  (it  has  five  aisles),  and  the  simplicity  of  its 
outline,  lor  the  transepts  do  not  project  beyond  the  outer  wall  of  the 
choir,  distinguish  it  at  the  first  glance.  The  arrangement  of  the 
triforium  and  clerestory  is  also  peculiar,  for  the  former,  instead  of 
occupying  the  whole  wall  space  between  the  main  columns,  is 
combined  with  the  latter,  so  as  to  be  the  lowest,  but  unpierced, 
stage  of  a  great  window.  The  ends  of  the  transepts  are  lighted, 
only  by  great  rose  windows,  and  in  those  of  the  ambulatory  at  the 
east  end  is  some  fine  stained  glass,  which  must  be  nearly 
contemporaneous  with  the  building.  The  church  of  Notre 
Dame  du  Port  is  a  wonderful  example  of  tenth-century  work. 
The  semicircular  east  end,  with  its  four  radiating  apsidal  chapels, 
produces  an  effect  not  often  surpassed.  The  whole  church,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  cultus  of  the  little  black  image,  is  well  worth  careful 
study  at  the  present  time.  Clermont-Ferrand  possesses  also  a  good 
geological  museum,  the  legacy  of  one  of  its  citizens,  M.  Lecoq,  well 
known  from  his  contributions  to  science ;  and  another  building 
contains  a  magnificent  collection  of  Gaulish  and  Roman  antiquities 
chiefly  discovered  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  certain  locali¬ 
ties  in  the  town  itself  and  the  plateau  of  Gergovia  having  contri¬ 
buted  most  largely. 

All  about  Royat  are  pleasant  rambles  under  the  shade  of  the 
Spanish  chestnuts  and  walnuts  which  clothe  the  sides  of  the 
Tirtaine  glen.  In  a  garden  close  at  hand  is  a  cavern  in  the  lava, 
containing,  like  the  celebrated  Grotto  del  Cane  at  Naples,  a  pool 
of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  around  the  village  is  more  than  one  site 
made  historic  by  the  struggles  of  Eudes  and  his  descendants 
against  the  Saracens  and  the  Kings  of  Neustria.  Here  a  Roman 
road,  its  basalt  pavement  yet  in  many  places  intact,  descends 
a  valley;  there  some  monument  of  ancient  days  meets  us  unex¬ 
pectedly — a  fragment  of  masonry  among  the  vines,  or  an  old 
church  porch  or  a  Gothic  window  at  a  turning  of  some  narrow 
village  street.  Not  far  away  is  the  plateau  of  Gergovia,  still 
encircled  by  a  ruined  wall  of  loose  stones,  where  Caesar  and 
Vercingetorix  struggled  for  the  mastery  of  Gaul,  and  in  later  times 
antiquaries  have  contended,  with  results  almost  as  dubious.  Be¬ 
sides  the  lava  stream  of  the  Tirtaine  valley,  with  its  rude  columns, 
its  grottoes,  and  cliffs,  a  large  part  of  the  volcanic  district  of  the 
Puy-de-D6me  can  be  visited  from  Royat.  Almost  above  the  village 
rises  the  cone  from  which  this  lava  has  been  ejected,  a  pine-clad  hill 
of  dark  scoria  whence  its  name  Gravenou-  or  “  black  gravel.”  The 
crater  has  long  perished,  and  now  great  pits  are  being  dug  into  its 
flanks  for  the  liner  scoria,  which  makes  excellent  mortar.  Home  dis¬ 
tance  behind  it,  but  within  a  walk,  are  the  ruined  craters  of  the 
Puy-de-la-Vache  and  the  Puy-de-la-Sola,  from  which  issue  great 
lava  flows,  which  still,  rugged  and  often  bare  of  vegetation,  can  be 
traced  for  miles  among  the  cornfields.  The  valley  of  the  Tirtaine 
itself  leads  past  the  modern  pepinikre  and  the  springs  of  Fontanas, 
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which  in  Roman  times  supplied  water  to  Clermont,  to  the  great 
plateau  at  the  foot  of  the  Puy-de-D6me,  and  its  attendant  cluster 
of  volcanic  craters.  Here  the  geologist  finds  occupation  at  almost 
every  step,  while  the  magnificent  panoramic  views  over  the  valley 
of  the  Allier  and  the  Sioule  delight  the  eye ;  and  the  archaeologist 
is  surrounded  by  scenes  associated  with  Gaulish  chiefs  and  Roman 
emperors,  with  struggles  against  foreign  foes,  and  with  the  memories 
of  the  cent-jours,  and  finds  employment  even  on  the  summit  of  the 
Puy-de-Dome  itself,  for,  as  the  ruins  recently  discovered  testify,  it 
was  a  “  great  high  place  ”  even  in  Roman  times. 


EXPEDITION  OF  THE  NOKTH-WEST  MOUNTED  POLICE. 

UNDER  an  unpretending  title,  and  in  a  simple  unvarnished 
narrative,  the  Commissioner  of  the  North-West  Mounted 
Police,  Lieutenant-Colonel  French,  has  placed  before  the  Canadian 
Government  his  report  of  a  march  from  the  borders  of  Manitoba 
to  the  Bow  and  Belly  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Saskatchewan,  a 
distance  of  nine  hundred  and  forty  miles,  and  of  a  return  march 
of  upwards  of  a  thousand  miles  to  Dufferin,  in  Manitoba,  the  place 
from  which  the  force  started.  That  this  enterprise  has  excited  so 
little  interest  in  England,  and  has  failed  even  in  Canada  to  at¬ 
tract  the  attention  it  deserves,  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
truth  is,  that  unless  good  newspaper  reporters  accompany  an  ex¬ 
pedition,  or  unless  its  progress  is  signalized  by  bloodshed,  there  is 
little  to  provoke  attention  or  to  fire  the  imagination,  and  events 
which  in  future  years  may  be  regarded  retrospectively  as  the 
beginning  of  a  new  era  pass  almost  unnoticed  by  those  from  whom 
the  actors  are  entitled  to  look  for  approbation  and  encouragement. 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  made  its  first  effort  to  establish 
law  and  order  and  to  enforce  justice  in  the  vast  territory  described 
by  Captain  Butler  as  the  Great  Lone  Land ,  where  sufficient 
elements  of  discord  existed  to  provoke  murder  and  rapine,  and  to 
threaten  the  terrible  misfortune  of  an  Indian  war.  In  1873  a 
considerable  number  of  peaceful  Assiniboine  Indians  were  murdered 
by  a  party  of  American  whisky  traders,  who,  in  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  of  those  of  Canada,  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  selling  their  poisonous  and  deadly  wares  to  the  Indian 
tribes.  It  was  reported  that  they  were  entrenched  in  fortified 
positions  near  the  Bow  and  Belly  rivers,  and,  having  crossed  the 
frontier,  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  United  States  officers.  They 
were  said  to  be  trading  largely  with  the  Blackfeet  tribes,  and  the 
usual  results  of  this  traffic  were  reported  as  everywhere  discernible  in 
the  demoralization  of  the  Indians  and  in  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  buffalo,  their  sole  means  of  support.  To  arrest  these  mur¬ 
derers,  to  break  up  the  whisky  traffic,  and  to  protect  the  Indians, 
was  evidently  the  duty  of  a  Government  which  had  acquired  from 
the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company  the  suzerainty  over  the  North-West. 
The  late  Administration — Sir  John  Macdonald’s — acknowledged 
the  responsibility,  and  the  present  Ministry  energetically  pushed 
forward  the  necessary  preparations,  under  the  careful  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Governor-General  of  Canada.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
French,  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  Commandant  of  the  School  of 
Gunnery  at  Kingston,  was  offered  and  accepted  the  appointment 
of  Chief  Commissioner,  and,  with  the  help  of  Colonel  Bernard, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Justice,  commenced  the  organization  and 
equipment  of  a  sufficient  body  of  men.  It  was  determined  that 
this  force  should  be  a  police  in  regard  to  discipline,  although 
armed  as  soldiers ;  and  the  pay  and  promises  of  future  grants 
of  land  attracted  many  active  young  men  from  all  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  several  of  whom  had  served  either  in  the  regular  army 
or  in  the  Canadian  militia. 

In  the  winter  of  1873,  and  in  the  early  spring  of  1874,  men  and 
horses  to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred  were  collected  at 
Fort  Garry  and  at  Toronto,  and  no  time  was  lost  in  disciplining  and 
training  them.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment,  who  were  as  anxious  as  that  of  the  Dominion  that  law 
should  be  enforced  in  the  North-Western  territories,  the  force  at 
Toronto  were  permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  United  States 
line  of  railway,  and  with  arms,  horses,  and  material  to  proceed 
to  its  furthest  station— namely,  Fargo,  in  Minnesota.  Thence 
they  marched  to  Dufferin,  160  miles,  the  frontier  station 
on  Canadian  territory,  and,  having  met  the  detachment 
from  Winnipeg  or  Fort  Garry,  began  their  long  journey 
across  the  plains  that  stretch  westwards  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  The  force  was  organized  in  six  divisions,  equipped 
for  fighting,  with  two  light  field  guns,  whilst  in  rear  fol¬ 
lowed — to  use  the  words  of  the  Commissioner — “  a  motley 
string  of  ox-carts,  ox-waggons,  cattle  for  slaughter,  cows,  calves, 
mowing-machines,  &c. ;  ”  showing  the  double  purpose  of 
restoring  order,  by  force  if  necessary,  and  of  maintaining  it  by  the 
establishment  of  posts  at  various  points,  such  as  Forts  Edmonton, 
Carlton,  Ellis,  and  Pelly,  the  Hudson’s  Bay  stations.  The  train, 
when  closed  up,  was  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  but  on  the  line  of 
march  usually  extended,  from  front  to  rear  guard,  for  four  or  five 
miles.  Men,  horses,  and  cattle  soon  settled  down  to  their  work. 
Not,  however,  without  some  slight  difficulties  ;  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  expedition  a  fearful  thunderstorm  during  the  night  fright¬ 
ened  the  horses,  causing  them  to  break  loose  from  their  picket- 
posts,  knock  over  some  of  the  waggons  and  the  men  who  endeavoured 
to  stop  them,  and  to  gallop  off  into  the  prairie.  Some  were  found 
at  thirty-five  miles  distance  from  the  camp,  and  many  days 
were  spent  in  tracing  and  in  bringing  them  back.  Before 


leaving  Dufferin,  the  prospect  of  hardships  and  dangers,  and 
the  discouraging  reports  of  hunters  and  half-breeds,  led  to  the 
desertion  of  a  few  faint-hearted  men ;  but  after  quitting  the  frontier 
all  appear  to  have  acquitted  themselves  with  great  courage  and 
energy,  and  to  have  gone  heart  and  soul  into  their  work.  The  first 
part  of  the  route  had  been  surveyed  by  the  Boundary  Commis¬ 
sion,  and  lay  through  a  comparatively  fertile  country,  where  grass 
could  be  procured  for  the  cattle.  At  La  Roche  Pored,  three  weeks’ 
march  from  Dufferin,  the  force  struck  northwards  from  the  line  of 
the  boimdary,  and  consequently  were  dependent  for  their  right 
direction  on  guides,  not  always  trustworthy,  and  on  the  frequent 
observations  and  surveys  of  the  Chief  Commissioner.  The  hard¬ 
ships  were  often  severe — want  of  water  for  men  and  horses,  stam¬ 
pedes  among  the  latter  occasioned  hy  the  frequent  thunderstorms,  and 
the  constant  labour  of  marching  and  making  roads  for  the  waggons. 
Still,  although  the  work  was  hard,  the  men  were  healthy,  and 
the  horses,  whilst  losing  flesh,  were  in  fair  condition,  the 
Canadian  horses  being  found  very  superior  to  the  Red  River  ponies. 
Indians  and  half-breeds  now  and  then  visited  the  camp,  bring¬ 
ing  tidings  of  the  armed  strength  of  the  whisky  traders,  and  of  the 
formidable  forts  they  had  erected.  Thus  the  force  marched 
through  July  and  August,  and  on  September  11  found  themselves 
somewhat  unexpectedly  on  the  forks  of  the  Bow  and  Belly  rivers 
and  in  sight  of  three  deserted  log  huts,  the  only  signs  of  forts  that 
were  to  be  found.  The  traders  had  dispersed,  and  there  was  little, 
except  a  few  empty  whisky  kegs  and  the  reports  of  the  Indians,  to 
tell  of  their  recent  presence  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  now  late 
in  the  season,  snow  had  fallen  during  the  previous  year  on  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  and  nearly  a  thousand  miles  separated  the  expedition  from 
the  Red  River  settlements.  Small  detachments  were  sent  to  recon¬ 
noitre  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers,  to  kill  buffaloes,  which  were 
now  seen  moving  southwards  in  thousands,  and  to  open  communica¬ 
tion  with  Fort  Benton  in  the  United  States  territory,  where  stores 
were  purchased  for  the  detachment  which,  under  Assistant-Com¬ 
missioner  Macleod,  was  to  be  left  to  keep  the  peace  on  the  Bow 
and  Belly  rivers,  and  to  prevent  a  re-establishment  of  the  whisky 
trade. 

On  September  22  the  main  body  of  the  force  started  on  its 
homeward  journey.  Snow  had  already  fallen  on  the  hills,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  traverse  a  great  extent  of  country  where  little  fodder 
was  to  be  found,  and  over  which  prairie  fires  had  spread  desolation. 
Nothing  of  especial  interest  occurred  to  vary  the  monotony  of  the 
homeward  march.  Soon  after  leaving  the  Bow  and  Belly  rivers  a 
vast  herd  of  seventy  or  eighty  thousand  buffaloes  was  seen  on  their 
way  to  warmer  latitudes  ;  but  the  Lone  Land,  as  the  force  moved 
eastwards,  justified  its  name,  and  only  the  fatigues  of  the  long  and 
constant  march,  the  cold,  which  in  November  became  intense,  and 
the  difficulties  of  keeping  alive  horses  and  cattle,  awaited  men  who 
would  have  far  more  readily  encountered  the  excitement  of 
danger  from  an  enemy.  Detachments  were  sent  to  Fort  Edmon¬ 
ton,  lying  to  the  northwards ;  to  Fort  Carlton,  on  the  Saskatche¬ 
wan  ;  and  to  Forts  Pelly  and  Ellice.  At  the  former  place  it  had 
been  intended  that  the  main  body  of  the  force  should  winter ; 
but  the  Chief  Commissioner  did  not  consider  that  it  possessed 
sufficient  resources,  and  consequently  marched  to  Winnipeg,  and 
thence  to  Dufferin,  which  he  reached  in  the  beginning  of 
November.  So  much  for  the  main  expedition ;  but  the  de¬ 
tachment  left  at  the  deserted  forts  under  Assistant-Commissioner 
Macleod  did  good  service,  and  his  Report  is  very  interesting.  He 
established  friendly  relations  with  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  arrested 
some  of  the  whisky  traders,  built  barracks,  and  restored  order  and 
confidence  in  a  region  where  drunkenness,  murder,  and  rapine  had 
been  rife.  The  Indian  chiefs  expressed  themselves  deeply  grateful 
for  this  change  ;  and  at  an  interview  with  Mr.  Macleod  con¬ 
trasted  their  former  condition  with  the  alteration  that  had  taken 
place  since  the  arrival  of  the  force.  They  told  how  they  had  been 
robbed  and  ruined  by  the  whisky  traders ;  how  their  horses,  robes, 
and  women  had  been  taken  from  them ;  how  their  young  men 
had  continually  been  engaged  in  drunken  riots,  and  several  of 
them  had  been  shot.  Now,  they  said,  all  was  changed,  and  as  one 
old  chief  expressed,  suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  “  Before  you 
came  the  Indian  crept  along,  now  he  is  not  afraid  to  walk  erect.” 
Mr.  Macleod  considers  the  Indians  with  whom  he  has  been  brought 
in  contact  as  very  intelligent  men,  hospitable  to  strangers,  and  not 
averse  to  white  men  settling  in  their  country. 

The  work  performed  by  this  small  body  of  men  left  in  the 
wilderness  is  probably  a  sample  of  what,  more  or  less,  the  other 
detachments  have  been  able  to  effect ;  and  it  must  be  a  source  of  no 
slight  satisfaction  to  the  Canadian  Government  that  an  expedition 
organized  under  many  difficulties  and  in  uncertainty  as  to  the 
dangers  it  would  have  to  encounter,  has  been  able,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  life,  not  only  to  break  up  a  pernicious  and  de¬ 
moralizing  trade,  but  to  establish  friendly  connexions  with  the  first 
really  warlike  Indian  tribe  with  whom  they  have  had  to  deal.  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  French  and  the  officers  and  men  under  his  command 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  efficient  performance  of  a  severe, 
dangerous,  and  difficult  duty ;  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  pride  to 
many  of  his  former  companions  in  arms  that  a  young  officer  of 
the  Royal  Artillery  should  have  acquitted  himself  so  well. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  Report  news  has  arrived  that  the 
murderers  of  the  Assiniboines  have  been  arrested.  Thus  all  the 
objects  of  the  expeditionary  force  have  been  accomplished,  and 
a  sound  foundation  has  been  laid  for  a  system  of  government  which 
the  present  Canadian  Administration  has  determined  to  organize 
in  the  North-West.  Fort  Pelly  is,  we  believe,  to  be  the  seat  of 
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flie 'new  Governor,  and  liis  powers  will  extefld  to  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  to  the  lands  watered  by  the  great  Mackenzie 
river.  In  future  years,  when  the  settler  has  converted  the  deserts 
of  the  Saskatchewan  into  fertile  farms,  and  when  the  railway 
traverses  the  vast  country  between  Manitoba  and  British  Columbia, 
the  expedition  of  the  three  hundred  mounted  constabulary  will  be 
looked  on  as  the  era  from  which  law  and  order,  the  precursors  of 
prosperity,  date  their  birth;  and  this  incident  in  Lord  Dufferin’s 
administration  will  probably  take  rank  among  events  which  have 
aroused  more  vivid  present  interest,  but  of  which,  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sults  cannot  be  of  greater  importance. 


PROPOSED  OCCUPATION  OP  NEW  GUINEA. 

HHHE  meetings  of  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  furnish  conve- 
-*■-  nient  occasions  for  discussing  topics  interesting  to  colonists, 
and  among  the  Proceedings  of  this  Society,  during  the  past  year-, 
which  it  has  lately  published,  we  find,  as  might  he  expected,  a 
discussion  upon  the  proposed  annexation  of  New  Guinea.  The 
Australian  view  of  this  question  was  stated  in  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Michie,  Agent-General  of  Victoria,  and  it  is  identical  with  that 
which  is  expressed  by  Americans  when  they  speak  of  the  “  mani¬ 
fest' destiny  ”  of  their  country.  In  effect,  he  says,  New  Guinea  and 
Australia,  by  reason  of  their  near  neighbourhood,  and  their  pos¬ 
sessing  so  many  natural  resources  in  common,  are  one  territory,  and 
nature  herself  seems  to  have  suggested  that  the  power  which  already 
holds  sovereignty  over  the  one  should  also  have  dominion  over  the 
other,  lie  further  argues  that,  whether  the  existing  relation  or  any 
other  he  maintained  between  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  this 
country  must  always  have  large  commerce  with  Australia,  which, 
in  case  of  war,  she  must  protect;  and  she  cannot  do  this  effectually 
without  the  command  of  Torres  Straits :  and  she  cannot  command 
those'  straits,  if  New  Guinea,  which  forms  one  side  of  them,  is  under 
the  Control  of  an  enemy  ;  and,  therefore,  we  ought  to  occupy  New 
Guinea.  Indeed,  whether  England  he  at  peace  or  at  war,  it  is  all 
important,  he  says,  that  she  should  have  command  of  these  straits. 
He  further  suggests  that  possibly  some  European  Power  other  than 
England  may  take  a  fancy  to  establish  a  penal  settlement  in  New 
Guinea,  and  to  prevent  this  nuisance  to  Australia,  he  submits 
that  England  is  “  morally  hound,”  whether  she  retains  her 
colonies  or  not,  to  do  he  does  not  exactly  say  what.  He 
assures  us  that  we  should  not  be  permitted  to  send  convicts  to 
New  Guinea,  and  for  fear  that  France  or  Germany  should  do  so, 
he  suggests  that  we  should  annex,  or  think  about  annexing,  that 
island.  But  this  he  feels  will  hardly  go  down ;  so  he  turns  to 
what  he  calls  the  “•  breeckes-poeket  argument,”  which  seems  to  us 
even  more  futile.  Nature,  or  destiny,  or  Providence  will  no  doubt 
work  in  its  own  way,  hut  to  ask  this  country  to  help  the  process  for 
the.  sake  of  what  may  he  got  by  it  is  extremely  wild.  He  describes 
Graham's  Town  in  New  Zealand,  which  grew  out  of  the  discovery 
‘■of.  the  Thames  River  diggings.  Onty  three  years  before  the  spot 
•was  bush,  and  now  it  shows  many  hundreds  of  houses,  besides 
hotels,  churches,  chapels,  and  even  omnibuses  and  cabs,  while  on 
the  hills  around  steam-engines  are  busy  driving  machinery  which 
has  come  from  England.  No  doubt  the  settlers  at  Graham’s  Town 
are  valuable  customers  of  this  country,  and  it  is  probable  that 
•settlers  in  New  Guinea  might  also  send  home  profitable  orders.  If 
•there  are,  as  reported,  extensive  gold-fields  in  New  Guinea,  that 
which  has  been  done,  whether  for  good  or  evil,  in  New  Zealand 
will  he  done  there.  W e  cannot  prevent,  and  we  may  possibly  usefully 
regulate,  colonization  by  private  enterprise.  It  was  said  by  a  speaker 
at  The,  meeting  referred  to  that  the  magic  word  “  gold  ”  has  been 
spoken,  and  that  this  will  urge  on  some  form  of  settlement  in  New 
Guinea;  and,  if  there  really  be  a  promising  gold-field  in  the 
island,  we  may  admit  that  the  usual  consequences  of  its  discovery 
are  likely  to  ensue.  There  will  he  a  rush,  and  an  ugly  rush,  unless 
some,  government  he  set  up.  Natives  will  he  treated  by  energetic 
settlers,  in  the  usual  way,  and  authority  will  he  invoked  to  prevent 
scandal.  It  is  well  known  that  New  Guinea  contains  two  distinct 
races — the  Papuans  proper,  who  are  . fierce  and  warlike,  and  the  in¬ 
teresting  and  intelligent  people  whom  Captain  Moresby  has  lately 
visited.  The  country,  which  contains  many  thousands  of  the 
gentler  race,  is  only  eighty  miles  distant  from  Australia,  and  it 
offers  one  or  two  harbours,  which,  if  we  do  not  occupy,  may  tempt 
some  rival  nation.  Lord  Derby  lately  said  that,  while  he  was 
in  favour  of  the  extension  and  consolidation  of  the  empire  in  all 
temperate  climates,  he  thought  that,  as  a  general  rule,  liable  to 
exception  in  special  cases,  “  England  has  already  black  subjects 
enough.”  This  seems  a  reasonable  view,  but  we  must  allow  that  a 
desirable  military  position  would  furnish  one  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  a  gold-field  would  furnish — whether  we  allowed  it  or 
not — another.  Captain  Moresby,  who  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
said  that  “  he  had  constantly  at  heart  a  desire  that  the  natives 
•  who  had  given  him  such  a  hospitable  welcome  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  honest  and  true  Englishmen,  who  would  raise  them  to  a 
higher  and  happier  state.”  It  is  a  pity  that  hard  experience  : 
■  should  oppose  itself  to  this  laudable  aspiration.  But  it  seems  to 
he  agreed  that  the  natives  of  New  Zealand  are  doomed  to  dwindle 
and  disappear,  and  yet  they  are  an  exceptionally  fine  race  Of 
savages,  and  many  earnest,  although  perhaps  ill-directed,  efforts 
have  been  made  to  promote  their  welfare.  If  we  said  that 
‘*  manifest  destiny”  dooms  the  fierce  Papuans  to  perish  by  the 
sword,  and  their  docile  neighbours  to  perish  by  disease,  we  should 
probably  be  much  too  nearly  right. 


The  present  Government,  to  do  them  justice,  are  always  ready 
to  listen  to  deputations;  and  it  was  to  he  expected  that  the 
Colonial  Institute  would  urge  upon  Lord  Carnarvon  the  necessity 
of  at  once  annexing  the  eastern  half  of  the  island  of ’New  Guinea 
to  the  British  Empire.  The  memorial  prepared  for  this  purpose 
submits  that,  as  the  natives  must  soon  he  brought  into  contact 
with  Europeans,  it  will  he  desirable  for  them  to  be  placed  under 
British  rule.  It  proposes  the  immediate  occupation  of  such  one 
or  more  positions  as  shall  he  sullicient  to  make  good  by  actual 
possession  our  claim  to  the  whole  of  the  coast  line  of  the  eastern 
moiety  of  the  island.  This  occupation,  it  is  believed,  might  he 
effected  at  small  expense.  The  memorialists  do  not  suggest  how 
far  inland  British  settlements  should  he  extended.  That  question 
can  only  he  decided  after  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  climate 
and  of  the  natives  has  been  acquired  by  occupation  of  the  coast. 
This  occupation  would  secure  to  us  many  fine  harbours,  and  two 
important  straits,  and  would  give  us  the  command,  not  only  of 
most  valuable  strategic  positions,  hut  also  of  the  trade  of  an  island 
which  is  reported  to  he  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Having 
the  coast  under  our  command,  we  should  also  he  able  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  kidnapping,  which  will  most  probably  spring  up 
unless  the  authority  of  some  civilized  nation  be  established.  The 
fact  that  explorers  of  other  nations  are  already  in  Eastern  New 
Guinea  is  urged  as  an  additional  reason  why  the  possession 
formally  taken  by  Captain  Moresby  in  the  Queen’s  name  should  he 
followed  by  immediate  occupation.  The  sale  and  quiet  enjoyment 
of  the  territories  already  possessed  by  Great  Britain,  the  security 
of  her  commerce,  and  the  welfare  of  the  natives  of  New  Guinea, 
are  thought  by  the  memorialists  to  require  that  the  shores  of  this 
island  should  be  added  to  the  empire  without  delay. 

The  answer  of  Lord  Carnarvon  to  this  memorial  was  in  official 
•form.  The  speeches  had  been  interesting;  the  subject  was  im¬ 
portant,  and  it  would  he  his  duty  to  look  at  the  question  on  all 
sides.  Captain  Moresby  discovered  an  opening  in  the  barrier  reef 
near  the  south-eastern  corner  of  New  Guinea,  by  which  the 
passage  from  Australia  to  China  may  ho  shortened  by  three 
hundred  miles.  The  trade  between  India  and  Australia  passes 
through  Torres  Strait,  and  tkebreadtk  of  this  Strait  from  Cape  York 
in  North  Australia  to  New  Guinea  is  only  sixty  miles.  Lord 
Carnarvon  admits  that  the  .geographical  position  is  tempting,  and 
that  Captain  Moresby’s  discovery  of  a  new  passage  to  China  may 
lead  to  important  consequences.  Lie  mentions,  hut  scarcely  presses 
as  an  objection,  the  undoubted  fact  that  the  gentle  and  amiable 
savages  visited  by  Captain  Moresby  are  cannibals.  King 
Tkakombau  of  Eiji,  whose  Minister  lately  addressed  despatches  to 
Earl  Granville,  was  a  cannibal,  and  on  one  occasion  hinted  that  he 
might  he  disposed  to  eat  a  creditor  who  dunned1  him  for  thirty 
pounds,  intending,  we  suppose,  to  work  what  lawyers  call  a  merger 
of  the  debt.  The  flesh  of  white  man,  lie  said,  is  like  ripe 
bananas.  A  recent  visitor  to  New  Guinea  •  interrogated  the  natives 
as  well  as  he  could  by  signs  on  this  subject  of  cannibalism,  and 
was  only  too  satisfactorily  answered.  He  inquired  whether,  if  he 
were  dead,  his  friendly  host  would  eat  him,  and  the  native 
politely  answered  that  he  might  have  that  pleasure.  The  same 
visitor  makes  the  significant  remark  that  he  saw  no  tombs  in 
New  Guinea.  This,  however,  is  for  the  present  purpose  im¬ 
material.  If  there  is  believed  to  he  gold  iu  New  Guinea  diggers 
will  go  there,  and  among  a  numerous  population  one  tribe  is 
sure  to  be  ready  to  sell  another  tribe  to  the  kidnapper.  A 
paper  in  this  same  volume  forcibly  describes  the  evils  of 
irregular  immigration  into  Fiji,  and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the 
author’s  conclusion  that  the  establishment  of  British  govern¬ 
ment  in  these  islands  was  delayed  too  long.  At  all  events,  he  and 
other  writers  and  speakers  iu  the  colonial  interest  may  be  trusted 
when  they  describe  the  proceedings  of  colonists  in  Fiji,  and  it  is 
only  too  probable  that  New  Guinea  will  soon  he  what  Fiji  was, 
only  on  a  larger  scale.  Those  who  have  the  best  means  of  know¬ 
ing  what  the  Polynesian  slave-trade  has  been  are  not  mealy- 
mouthed  in  speaking  of  it.  “  See,”  says  Mr.  Chesson,  i(  what  has 
grown  out  of  the  policy  we  have  pursued.  Lawlessness  and 
anarchy  iu  Fiji,  and  the  prevalence  of  an  odious  system  of  slave¬ 
trading  in  the  Pacific.  There  can  he  no  question  that  the  horrible 
iniquities  which  have  desolated  so  many  islands  of  the  South  Seas, 
and  the  suppression  of  which  has  entailed  upon  this  country  great 
responsibility  and  expense,  took  their  root  in  the  disorganization 
and  unbridled  lieense  that  prevailed  in  Fiji  before  British  authority 
made  itself  distinctly  felt  in  the  island.”  Bishop  Perry,  in  com¬ 
menting  upon  Mr.  Chesson’s  paper,  said  that  he  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  opinion  expressed  in  it,  that  anj?  country  ruled  over  by 
English  subjects,  hut  not  subject  to  the  laws  of  England,  nor  under 
the  authority  of  the  Queen  of  England,  must  be  the  scene  of  op¬ 
pression,  and  cruelty,  and  lawlessness.  Sir  James  Pergusson,  who 
has  been  a  Colonial  Governor,  said  in  the  same  discussion  that, 
from  a  disinclination  to  assume  fresh  responsibilities,  we  had  run 
the  risk  of  allowing  a  valuable  possession  to  fall  into  other  hands, 
and  “  this  led  to  sin  which  could  never  he  atoned  •  for,  hut  which 
might  have  been  prevented  had  advantage  been  earlier  taken  of 
the  great  opportunity  afforded  to  us.”  It  is  at  least  probable  that 
these  expressions  will  before  long  become  applicable  to  New 
Guinea,  and  at  any  rate  it  is  useful  that  the  question  of  occupying 
that  island  should  he  temperately  and  in  good  time  discussed. 
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REVIEWS. 


LEWES’S  PROBLEMS  OF  LIFE  AND  MIND.* 

IN  the  present  volume  Mr.  Lewes  pursues,  iu  continuation  of 
Volume  I.,  the  examiuation  of  the  conditions  of  knowledge. 
And  further,  he  outers  upon  the  second  part  of  the  task  he  has  set 
himself — namely,  the  investigation  of  that  which  is  known.  The 
qualities  of  style  and  composition  which  we  found  to  distin¬ 
guish  his  first  volume  reappear  with  undiminished  force  in  the 
present.  The  composition  is  not  finished.  It  has  not  had  the 
Trench  polish  put  upon  it.  It  was  probably  not  Mr.  Lewes's  in¬ 
tention  to  lay  himself  out  on  elaborating  the  style.  He  is  pre¬ 
occupied  with  the  more  important  object  of  expounding  his 
views.  There  is  even  a  negligence  and  repetition  observable  which 
rewriting  would  have  chastised  and  pruned.  But  in  the  place  of 
symmetry  of  form  we  have  the  earnestness  of  conviction.  Distinct¬ 
ness  of  statement  and  energy  of  conception  combine  to  form  an 
interesting  text.  Mr.  Lewes  is  eminently  readable.  No  attractions 
of  language  would  induce  the  majority  of  readers  to  open  any  book 
the  title  of  which  threatens  them  with  any  call  for  mental  effort. 
But  that  inner  circle  of  readers — narrower  than  the  reading  public, 
but  etill  not  inconsiderable — who  interest  themselves  in  philoso¬ 
phical  questions,  will  find  that  Mr.  Lewes's  volume  will  offer  them 
every  allurement  which  easy  and  agreeable  statement  can  provide. 
That  such  readers  must  be  tolerably  numerous  in  this  country 
seems  to  be  proved  by  the  lact  that  the  first  volume  of  Problems 
of  Life  and  Mind  has  speedily  reached  its  third  edition. 

We  have  heard  it  objected,  and  we  have  indeed  just  remarked, 
that  there  is  much  repetition  in  these  pages.  But  though  repetition 
is  generally  wearisome,  it  is  not  always  so.  Where  apprehension  is 
instantaneous,  repetition  is  impertinent.  But  where,  as  in  abstract 
discussion,  the  words  require  to  be  dwelt  upon  in  order  to  he  ap¬ 
prehended,  repetition  is  an  aid  to  understanding.  It  is  emphasis, 
the  emphasis  of  a  writer  who  has  a  clear  conception  of  his  own 
meaning,  and  wants  his  reader  to  he  made  equally  clear.  That 
feeling  is  the  source  and  ultimate  test  of  knowledge ;  that  in  all  its 
infinite  varieties  knowledge  is  but  a  classification  of  virtual  feeling, 
.sense  differentiating,  thought  integrating  ;  that  vre  can  have  no 
abstract  ideas  hut  such  as  are  derived  from  concretes,  and  represent 
them  symbolically — this  is  the  one  doctrine  of  the  hook,  and  it  is 
reiterated  with  every  possible  variation  of  language.  There  can  be 
no  mistake  about  it,  nor  can  it  possibly  bo  forgotten.  As  it  is 
necessary  that  the  reader  of  his  discussions  should  bear  this  doc¬ 
trine  in  mind  in  every  chapter  and  on  every  occasion,  Mr.  Lewos 
thinks  it  not  amiss  to  remind  him  of  it.  As  an  experienced 
literary  artist,  Mr.  Lewes  knows  the  lax  habits  of  the  modern 
reader,  how  that  which  is  out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind ;  and  he 
therefore  thinks  it  expedient  to  keep  before  his  eye  what  he 
would  have  present  to  his  memory.  It  saves  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  reader.  Such  iteration  may  he  a  fault  of  composition, 
hut  it  is  a  fault  which  is  to  be  charged  upon  the  reader  of  the 
present  day,  and  not  upon  the  writer.  The  classical  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  which  a  thing  was  said  once  in  its  neatest  and 
most  compact  form  and  then  left,  is  not  adapted  to  our  habits. 
We  not  only  do  not  appreciate  classical  English,  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  Unless  a  thing  is  dinned  into  us,  we  cannot  attend  to  it. 
31r.  Lewes  is  not  to  be  alone  made  responsible  for  a  method  of 
treating  his  reader  which  he  shares  with  all  the  impressive  writers 
of  our  day,  in  prose  or  poetry,  with  Carlyle,  Macaulay,  or  Grote, 
as  well  as  with  Browning  and  Swinburne. 

But  there  is  a  further  motive,  beyond  that  emphasis  which  is 
horn  of  conviction  and  the  desire  to  convince,  which  has  probably 
impelled  Mr.  Lewes  to  dwell  with  varied  profusion  of  statement 
on  his  cardinal  doctrine  that  all  ideas  are  generated  by  or  out  of 
sense-perception.  This  is,  that  he  appears  to  us  to  he  urged  by  a 
suspicion  that  bis  doctrine  on  this  head  is  a  dogma  and  not  a  proved 
inference.  He  does  not  appear  to  hold  distinctly  that  it  is  so, 
hut  he  appears  to  feel  that  it  is  so.  We  do  not  accuse  Mr.  Lewes 
hv  any  means  of  wishing  to  pass  off  on  his  reader  confident  asser¬ 
tion  in  the  place  of  argument.  But  he  does  not  offer  argument  in 
support  of  his  main  thesis,  and  he  does  reiterate  it.  He  may 
possibly  hold  that  the  sensational  origin  of  knowledge,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  true,  is  incapable  of  proof  to  those  who  do  not  admit  it. 
If  he  does  hold  this,  he  does  not  say  so  in  explicit  terms.  Perhaps 
he  would  say  that  the  proof  of  sensationalism  lies  not  in  any  dis¬ 
tinct  line  of  argument,  but  in  the  fact  that  the  whole  complex  of 
abstract  ideas  possessed  or  inherited  by  the  human  race  is  reduced 
to  terms  of  feeling.  But  he  has  precluded  himself  from  appealing 
to  this  resolution  of  thought  as  a  proof  of  his  general  position.  He  has 
himself  distinguished  abstract  ideas  into  metaphysical  and  nietem- 
pfrical  ones.  The  metaphysical  are  those  which  have  been  elaborated 
by  thought  out  of  the  data  of  sensation,  and  which  can  he  verified 
by  being  again  resolved  into  sense-experience.  The  metempirical 
are  all  other  abstracts,  which,  though  found  in  the  human  mind, 
did  not  originate  in  sensation,  and  do  not  therefore  represent  any 
concretes.  This  latter  class  of  ideas  are  fictitious  ideas  whicn 
ought  to  he  banished  from  thought,  which  they  only  ohsefre  and 
confound.  The  former  class  of  abstract  signs  are  alone  true  and 
useful.  But  on  what  ground  does  this  distinction  of  the  meta¬ 
physical  and  true  from  the  metempirical  and  illusory  rest  ?  On 
the  principle  that  no  ideas  are  true  except  those  derived  from  sense- 
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j  perception.  We  cannot,  therefore,  rest  the  principle  itself  on  the 
fact  that  all  true  ideas  are  resolvable  into  sense-data. 

The  opponents  of  the  empirical  philosophy  in  this  country  have 
hitherto  invariably  taken  up  the  ground  of  trying  to  prove  that 
sensuism  is  not  equal  to  a  complete  explanation  of  knowledge. 
Little  by  little  they  have  been  compelled  to  relinquish  these 
attempts.  The  empirics  have  triumphantly  shown  that  all  ques¬ 
tions  which  can  he  rationally  asked,  all  problems  which  are  real 
problems  of  thought,  can  he  answered  and  solved  on  the  basis  of 
experience  being  the  only  source  of  knowledge.  But  this  analysis  of 
abstract  ideas  into  symbols  of  particular  sense-perceptions  has  only 
been  effected  by  first  eliminating  certain  ideas  which  cannot  be  so 
analysed.  Of  these  general  terms  or  ideas  no  other  account  can  he 
given  than  that  they  are  figments  of  the  imagination,  attempts  on 
a  theological  or  metaphysical  hypothesis  to  explain  classes  of  phe¬ 
nomena  of  which  some  admit  of  a  physical  explanation,  others 
cannot  he  explained  at  all.  There  are  questions  which  are  irra¬ 
tional,  problems  which  are  transcendental.  These  questions  ought 
never  to  be  asked,  these  problems  are  mot  to  be  solved,  they  are  to 
be  banished  from  legitimate  speculation.  Favourite  playthings  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  past,  they  are  now  discarded  by  philosophy 
in  its  maturity.  Metaphysics  are  not  exploded,  hut  they  have 
entered  upon  their  scientific  stage,  the  substitution  of  intelligible 
for  unintelligible  questions. 

The  objection  to  this  new  system  of  metaphysics  may  he  brought, 
that  it  is  an  evasion  of  the  difficulty,  aud  nut  a  solution  of  it.  It 
is  a  system  by  which  all  the  mysterious  questions  are  put  on  one 
side  as  unanswerable  ;  all  the  attractive  ground  of  speculation  is 
declared  to  he  fairyland.  What  is  left  is  not  a  metaphysical  resi¬ 
duum,  hut  a  logical.  The  empirical  philosopher  has  a  perfect  right 
to  say  that  he  will  treat  of  no  ideas  but  such  as  are  generalized  from 
concrete  feelings,  hut  he  is  not  authorized  to  present  us  with  this 
as  a  complete  system  of  metaphysics.  Such  a  system  is  not 
metaphysics  at  all,  for  it  does  not  deal  with  things,  but  with  words. 
It  is  not  ontology,  it  is  only  logic.  We  said  above  that  in  this 
volume  Mr.  Lewes  entered  upon  an  investigation  of  u  what  is 
known.”  So  he  does,  but  it  is  only  to  resolve  what  is  known  into 
a  concatenated  system  of  terms.  Will  he  reply  to  this  by  saying 
that  he  treats,  not  of  “  terms,”  but  of  “  thoughts  ”  P  This  is  true, 
but  they  are  only  “  sign  thoughts  ” ;  they  are  not  thoughts  of 
really  existent  entities,  they  are  only  shorthand  representatives  of 
many  grouped  experiences.  The  only  really  existent  thing  is  the 
single  u  feeling,”  as  he  insists  on  calling  it.  The  wrhole  world  of 
thought  is  not  only  ideal — i.e.  has  no  real  existence — it  is  wholly 
symbolical.  It  not  only  is  nothing,  hut  it  means  nothing,  apart 
from  the  individual  experiences  which  it  is  its  only  use  to  in¬ 
terpret.  Mr.  Lewes's  metaphysics  are  a  nominalist  logic.]  Indeed 
he  occasionally  confesses  this  himself.  lie  says,  e.g. : — 

Chemists  ask  what  is  the  cause  which  determines  oxygen  to  quit  the 
atmosphere,  and  unite  with  iron  or  lime  ?  The  tact  ot'  combination  is 
observed,  and  the  agents  are  known  ;  but  something  behind  is  imagined. 
When  they  have  called  this  combination  affinity,  many  suppose  they  have 
a  new  agent,  a  cause.  Wiser  heads  know  perfectly  well  that  only  a  word 
has  been  invented.  The  word  is  a  symbol  which  expresses  the  observed 
fact. 

In  short,  Mr.  Lewes’s  two  volumes  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  treatise  on  logic.  It  is  the  logic  of  science  which  he  is 
expounding.  We  rather  regret  that  he  has  not  published  his 
system  under  that  intelligible,  though  not  novel,  title.  The  justi¬ 
fication  of  hi3  procedure  is  that  his  logic,  like  Mill’s,  takes  the 
form  of  a  polemic  against  metaphysics,  and  further,  that  he  has 
successfully  shown  that  notions  vulgarly  considered  metaphysical 
denote  nothing  more  than  groups  or  series  of  registered  per¬ 
ceptions.  It  is  in  Mr.  Lewes’s  treatment  of  the  notions,  blatter, 
Force,  Cause,  Energy,  Motion,  Absolute,  that  the  interest  of  this 
second  volume  centres.  It  is  possible  that  in  wbat  he  has  to 
advance  on  these  several  topics  he  may  have  been  often  anticipated 
by  others  of  the  many  recent  writers  in  England  and  Germany  who 
have  occupied  themselves  with  philosophical  problems.  But  we 
think  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  any  writer  wdio  has  stated  the 
results  towards  which  recent  thought  has  for  some  time  been 
tending  with  so  much  originality  of  detail  and  force  of  personal 
conviction  as  is  here  done  by  Mr.  Lewes.  We  may  particularly 
point  to  bis  identification  of  Matter  and  Force,  and  bis  exposition 
of  the  doctrine  that  motion  is  a  mode  of  feeling.  The  latter  of 
these  two  discussions  has  the  greatest  novelty,  if  indeed  it  he  not 
entirely  original. 

The  received  doctrine  of  modern  physicists  is  probably  this — that 
along  with  every  condition  of  consciousness,  sensation,  perception, 

!  or  conception,  a  certain  definite  molecular  condition  is  set  up  in  the 
nervous  centres ;  that  this  relation  of  the  living  nervous  mechanism 
to  the  mental  states  is  constant,  so  that,  given  the  state  of  brain, 
the  corresponding  state  of  thought  might  he  inferred.  But  the 
physicists  go  on  to  affirm  that  this  connexion  between  two  worlds, 
the  world  of  bodily  organism  and  the  world  of  thinking  spirit,  is  a 
connexion  of  empirical  association.  We  know  the  fact  of  associa¬ 
tion  between  the  two  worlds,  but  nothing  more  than  the  fact.  We 
cannot  explain  the  connexion  between  two  phenomena  so  wholly 
unlike. 

This  received  psychological  doctrine  Mr.  Lewes  unhesitatingly 
rejects.  As  the  organic  life  of  the  animal  frame  is  physiologically 
explicable  without  having  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  vital 
principle,  so  there  is  no  necessity  to  assume  a  psychical  principle 
to  explain  the  life  of  thought.  The  mental  function  varies  with 
the  variations  in  the  physical  conditions ;  the  sentient  phenomenon 
is  the  nervous  phenomenon.  As  the  conditions  of  thought  are  a 
combination  of  the  elementary  facts  of  sensibility,  so  these  facts 
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are  in  their  turn  reducible  to  molecular  movements  in  the  nervous 
mechanism.  The  objective  process  of  motion  and  the  subjective 
process  of  feeling  are  two  different  aspects  of  one  and  the  same 
fact.  Motion  is  felt  motion,  and  nothing  else.  Neural  excitation 
is  not  transformed  into  a  sensation  as  a  different  and  merely  asso¬ 
ciated  state;  it  is  the  objective  aspect  of  the  sensation  itself.  Mr. 
Lewes  thus  reverses  the  point  of  view  of  Greek  philosophy. 
Though  Aristotle  pronounces  against  it,  the  habitual  view  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  schools  was  that  feeling  was  a  mode  of  motion. 
We  are  now  invited  from  the  subjective  point  of  view  to  regard 
motion  as  a  mode  of  feeling.  It  is  the  symbol  of  a  particular  class 
of  feelings,  as  colour  is  of  another  class,  sound  of  another,  heat  of 
another.  All  external  changes  are  symbolized  as  motion,  because 
that  is  the  mode  of  feeling  into  which  all  others  are  translated 
when  objectively  considered. 

This  explanation  of  motion  as  a  mode  of  feeling,  though  Mr. 
Lewes  expresses  himself  with  much  confidence  about  it,  is  that 
part  of  his  speculations  which  he  expects  to  be  impugned  even  by 
those  who  share  his  general  view.  On  another  important  point 
he  differs  from  the  generality  of  empirical  philosophers.  By  them 
the  Absolute  is  posited  as  an  unattainable  point.  They  suppose 
that  beyond  the  sphere  of  knowable  phenomena  there  is  an  ex¬ 
istent  of  which  these  phenomena  are  an  outcome,  but  which  is 
something  wholly  different  from  and  beyond  the  phenomena,  and 
not  cognizable  by  us.  This  is  the  Absolute,  or  existence  as  it 
really  is,  to  which  knowledge  never  penetrates.  The  Kantist  calls 
this  a  necessity  of  thought,  and  infers  its  existence  from  that 
necessity.  From  the  slight  sketch  we  have  given  of  Mr.  Lewes’s 
view,  it  will  be  obvious  that  he  has  no  place  for  such  an  absolute, 
or  for  any  noumena  impenetrably  hidden  behind  phenomena.  His 
Absolute,  so  far  as  he  uses  at  all  a  term  which  he  does  not  require, 
is  the  totality  of  feeling,  actual  and  virtual.  Things  and  feelings, 
though  logically  distinguished,  constitute  an  inseparable  unity. 
There  is  no  real  break  in  the  continuity  of  existence  ;  all  its  modes 
are  but  differentiations.  Out  of  the  infinite  modes  of  existence 
a  group  is  segregated  as  a  planet,  and  assumes  individual  form  ;  out 
of  the  infinite  modes  of  this  planetary  existence  smaller  groups  are 
segregated  in  crystals,  organisms,  societies,  nations.  Out  of  the 
forces  of  the  animal  organism  a  special  group  is  segregated  in  the 
nervous  mechanism  which  has  its  own  laws.  We  may  contrast 
ideally  any  of  these  groups,  and  dwell  upon  the  unlikeness.  This 
act  of  contrasting  is  knowledge,  and  accurate  contrasting  is  scien¬ 
tific  knowledge.  The  whole,  of  which  any  of  these  segregated 
groups  is  a  part,  is  the  only  “  absolute.”  This  whole  we  can  never 
know,  only  because  it  is  too  vast  to  be  all  known,  not  because  it  is 
unknowable  in  its  own  nature.  On  the  contrary,  our  knowledge  of 
the  absolute  is  wide,  varied,  and  may  be  exact.  We  know,  or  may 
know,  much  about  many  groups  which  come  within  our  ken.  To 
say  that  we  do  not  know  all  existence  is  indisputable,  but  idle. 
We  know  concrete  existences,  and  we  also  know  the  abstract — 
existence — by  which  we  condense  these  into  a  symbol.  And  there 
is  nothing  else.  The  absolute  of  the  metaphysicians,  the  “  thing 
in  itself  — Ding  an  sich — a  deeper  impenetrable  real,  is  an  illusion 
of  speculation  substantiating  its  own  abstractions.  If  ordinary 
men  fail  to  see  the  inseparable  unity  of  things  and  feelings,  and 
hold  the  logical  distinction  of  aspects  to  represent  a  real  separation 
of  existents,  the  metaphysicians  are  equally  blind  to  the  fact  that 
their  “  thing  in  itself  ”  is  only  a  product  of  a  logical  operation. 

The  mode  of  thought  which  has  thus  been  applied  to  the 
highest  and  last  abstraction  which  we  are  capable  of  making— 
namely,  absolute  existence — is  equally  applicable  to  such  abstrac¬ 
tions  as  Matter  and  Cause.  Matter  is  not  an  uuperceived  something 
at  the  back  of  the  sensible  phenomena.  It  is  an  abstraction  of  the 
mind  standing  for  the  sum  of  all  the  sensible  relations,  not  differ¬ 
ing,  except  by  its  accidents,  from  any  one  of  them.  The  causal 
nexus  again  is  a  mere  device  of  logic  which  has  no  external  reality. 
Cause  and  effect  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing.  The  cause  is 
the  analysis  of  the  thing  into  its  conditions.  If  cause  be  used  as  a 
singular  noun,  that  is  only  because  one  of  the  conditions  is  usually 
more  prominent  than  the  rest,  and  is  therefore  exclusively  dwelt 
upon.  But  the  word  is  always  the  expression  of  at  least  two  con¬ 
ditions.  Effects  are  equivalent  to  their  causes ;  the  expressions 
are  different,  the  processes  are  identical. 

Especially  clear,  and  consistently  deduced  from  his  point  of 
view,  is  Mr.  Lewes’s  exposition  of  the  fallacies  which  have  clouded 
the  subject  of  “  Cause.”  When  Hume  had  startled  the  world 
with  his  annihilation  of  the  mjrsterious  nexus  called  causation, 
Kant  came  to  the  rescue  by  announcing  causality  as  one  of  the 
forms  of  thought,  and  thus  a  prae-condition  of  all  experience.  Men 
breathed  again,  and  thought  the  fabric  of  the  universe  secure. 
Then  came  the  experiential  school,  who,  denying  all  a  priori  con¬ 
ceptions,  were  content  to  explain  “  Cause  ”  as  “  invariable  ante¬ 
cedent.”  Every  reader  of  Mill’s  Logic  must  have  felt  an 
uncomfortable  sense  of  confusion  coming  over  his  intellect  in  read¬ 
ing  that  usually  clear  thinker’s  discussion  of  Cause.  The  inseparable 
association  to  which  the  empirical  school  referred  the  genesis  of 
the  idea  led  them  to  the  preposterous  conclusion  that  there  might 
be  worlds  where  the  laws  of  nature  might  be  wholly  different ; 
where,  as  Mr.  Mill  once  stated  it,  “  2  +  2  might=5.”  This  true 
result  of  his  premisses  might  have  opened  Mr.  Mill’s  eyes  to  their 
erroneousness.  But,  instead  of  questioning  the  premiss  of  effects 
being  distinct  from  their  causes,  the  whole  weight  of  doubt  fell 
upon  the  idea  of  Cause  as  a  psychological  necessity.  Mr.  Mill  pro¬ 
nounced  it  only  worthy  of  the  schoolmen  to  say  “  causa  tequat 
effectual, ”  and  he  insisted  on  the  necessary  unlikeness  of  cause  and 
effect.  Here  the  mists  became  hopeless.  Mill’s  “  unconditional- 
ness  ”  of  antecedence  is  a  word  with  no  meaning  in  this  connexion. 


What  has  to  be  explained  is  the  fact  of  observation,  and  this  fact 
is  a  phenomenon  here  and  a  phenomenon  there,  +  the  dependence 
of  the  one  upon  the  other.  Dependence  is  something  more  vital 
than  antecedence  in  time.  Why  does  this  particular  sequence  and 
not  another  follow  this  antecedent  P  The  old  notion  of  a  power, 
or  will,  creating  the  effect,  though  misleading,  was  better  than  the 
“  invariable  antecedent  ”  which  the  experiential  philosophy  sub¬ 
stituted  for  it. 

It  will  not  be  supposed  that  in  this  brief  notice  we  have  even 
indicated  a  quarter  of  the  matters  for  reflection  contained  in  this 
suggestive  volume.  If  there  is  one  quality  more  than  another 
which  might  be  selected  as  distinguishing  Mr.  Lewes’s  pages  it  is 
perfect  intelligibility.  We  should  be  inclined  to  refer  this  intel¬ 
ligibility  not  to  any  laboured  trick  of  style,  but  to  the  perfect 
unity  of  thought  which  has  presided  over  the  composition  of  the 
whole.  The  whole  construction  is  based  upon  one  conception 
which  is  carried  throughout  it,  and  this  conception  is  constantly 
brought  before  the  reader,  so  that  he  may  never  lose  it  from  view. 
What  that  conception  of  knowledge  is  we  have  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated.  But  we  may  place  it  before  our  readers  in  Mr.  Lewes’s  own 
words : — 

Our  visible  Cosmos,  our  real  world  of  perceptions,  is  one  of  various  and' 
isolated  phenomena,  most  of  them  seeming  to  exist  in  themselves  or  for 
themselves,  rising  and  disappearing  under  changing  conditions.  While 
some  relations  seem  necessarily  linked  together,  others  seem  wholly  inde¬ 
pendent — e.ff.  we  cannot  deduce  from  one  property  of  a  circle,  such  as  that  of 
its  circumference  being  everywhere  concave  to  its  centre,  the  other  pro¬ 
perty  that  it  contains  the  greatest  area  within  the  smallest  circumference.. 
But  opposed  to  this  discontinuous  Cosmos  perceived  there  is  the  invisible 
continuous  Cosmos,  which  is  conceived  as  a  uniform  existence,  all  the  modes- 
of  which  are  interdependent,  none  permanent.  The  contradiction  is- 
palpable.  On  the  one  side  there  is  ceaseless  change  and  destruction,  birth  and 
death.  On  the  other  hand,  destruction  is  only  transformation,  and  the  flux 
of  change  is  only  continuous  manifestation  of  an  indestructible,  perdurable 
existence.  This  is  the  twofold  aspect  with  which  philosophy  is  occupied;, 
under  different  impulses.  The  facts  of  feeling  which  sensation  differentiates, 
theory  integrates.  What  we  experience  as  feeling,  we  systematize  as 
science.  Hence  the  speculative  effort  to  reduce  all  phenomena  to  one  cause, 
all  laws  to  one  law,  to  see  the  “  many  ”  in  the  “  one,”  and  the  “  one  ”  in  the 
“  many,”  as  Plato  divined.  Plato  failed  to  see  that  this  twofold  aspect  of 
the  problem  was  finally  reducible  to  a  common  term,  and  that  the  logic  of 
signs  was  simply  an  analytic  artifice  applied  to  the  logic  of  feeling. 


THE  PASTON  LETTERS.* 
f First  Notice.) 

ITESE  letters,  telling  as  they  do  tbe  minute  details  of  tbe 
business,  tbe  pleasures,  and  tbe  pains  of  those  wbo  penned 
them  four  centuries  ago,  almost  seem  to  realize  Elia’s  ideal  corre¬ 
spondence  with  tbe  Man  in  the  Moon.  They  make  us  feel  thoroughly 
at  home  in  a  state  of  society  so  different  from  our  own  that 
it  might  well  be  taken  for  another  world.  For  this  cheap  and 
portable  edition  of  these  curious  memorials  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  public  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Arber,  who  has  already,  by  means  of 
his  “  English  Reprints,”  done  so  much  to' place  correct  editions  of 
our  early  English  writers  within  the  reach  of  readers  of  the  most 
slender  means.  The  letters  in  this  edition  are  arranged  chrono¬ 
logically  with  as  much  exactness  as  can  be  attained  considering 
that  their  writers  were  more  careful  to  specify  the  Holy  Day, 
whether  feast  or  fast,  that  was  nearest  to  the  day  on  which  their 
epistles  were  penned  than  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  it  fell.  The 
contents  of  these  two  volumes  range  from  1 42  2  to  1 47 1 .  But,  th  ough 
the  Paston  Letters  were  written  in  the  stirring  and  troubled  times  of 
the  contest  between  the  two  rival  Roses,  it  is  astonishing  how  little 
the  writers  seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  about  the  great  politi¬ 
cal  changes  going  on  in  the  State.  On  the  issue  of  the  contest 
hung  the  question  whether  the  Crown  of  England  was  to  be  kept 
by  an  imbecile  King  or  won  by  the  popular  heir  of  a  popular 
house,  who  based  his  pretensions  on  a  claim  of  hereditary  right. 
These  letters  show  us  how  little  the  mass  of  the  people  cared 
whether  the  White  Rose  or  the  Red  were  triumphant.  The  war 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  a  struggle  for  power  between  two 
factions  of  the  nobles.  The  people  were  ready  to  acknowledge  the 
master  that  the  party  in  power  placed  over  them.  Nor  was  it  in 
England  alone  that  there  was  much  to  mark  the  times.  On  the 
Continent  of  Europe  strange  things  were  happening  that  were  to 
make  the  fifteenth  century  noteworthy  to  all  dwellers  in  the  civi¬ 
lized  world.  The  first  gleam  of  the  light  that  was  destined  to 
make  manifest  the  gloom  of  ignorance  and  error  had  flashed  out. 
Already  Fust  and  Schoeffer  were  reaping  a  golden  harvest  from 
the  seed  that  Gutenberg  had  cast.  The  citadel  of  learning,  too,  had 
fallen  before  the  power  of  the  Crescent.  The  scholars  driven  from 
the  shelter  of  its  walls  had  in  their  wandering  exile  brought 
the  treasures  of  their  learning  and  their  books  to  Western  Europe. 
A  spirit  of  restlessness  and  inquiry  was  abroad,  stirring  the  minds 
of  men  to  search  out  the  secrets  of  the  natural  world,  and  to  seek 
out  new  paths  to  the  fabled  riches  of  the  East.  The  century 
which  first  revealed  to  barbarian  eyes  the  old  world  mirrored  in 
the  writings  of  its  master-minds  saw  a  new  world  rise  through  the 
mists  of  the  Atlantic  before  the  India-bound  bark  of  the  adven¬ 
turous  Genoese.  But  no  echo  of  the  new  discoveries  or  of  the  new 
learning  had  as  yet  come  to  the  ears  of  the  PastoDS.  Of  books  they 
never  speak.  Indeed  it  seems  strange  that  people  who  had  read 
so  little  could  write  so  well.  The  only  inklings  we  get  of  their 
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acquaintance  with  literature  in  any  shape  are  a  bill  sent  in  to  Sir 
John  for  the  copying  of  sundry  books  and  documents,  and  the  com¬ 
parison  drawn  by  John  the  younger  between  the  pageants  at  the 
Lady  Margaret’s  wedding  and  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.  As  for 
public  matters,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  the  writers  of  these 
letters  touched  on  them  as  lightly  as  if  they  had  lived  in  the  days 
of  penny  newspapers  and  Special  Correspondents.  When  they  were 
penned  letter-writing  had  not  yet  become  an  art.  In  those  days 
writers  wrote  because  they  had  something  to  say  which  they 
knew  the  receivers  of  the  letters  would  be  glad  to  hear,  not  to 
show  how  witty  or  how  wise  they  could  be  on  paper. 

Where  the  affairs  of  the  State  are  touched  on  at  all,  it 
is  with  a  keen  eye  to  their  probable  bearing  on  family  affairs, 
and  not  to  express  any  feeling  of  loyalty  or  patriotism,  or  even 
of  sympathy,  with  one  side  rather  than  the  other  in  the  party 
strife.  Indeed,  to  secure  the  patronage  of  the  local  magnate, 
duke  or  baron,  whichever  he  might  be,  and  so  to  live  secure 
from  the  aggressions  of  his  adherents,  seems  to  have  been  a 
subject  of  much  greater  anxiety  to  the  smaller  gentry  than  the 
question  whether  the  Crown  of  England  was  to  encircle  the 
brows  of  the  heir  of  Lancaster  or  of  the  heir  of  Clarence.  Nor 
can  one  wonder  that  it  should  have  been  so  ;  for  if  we  may  judge  of 
the  state  of  other  counties  by  the  picture  here  given  us  of  the 
lawless  condition  of  Norfolk,  the  King’s  authority  existed  in  name 
alone,  and  justice  might  be  clamoured  for  in  vain  by  those  who  had 
no  powerful  patron  to  fall  back  upon.  The  Pastons  themselves  seem 
to  have  had  their  full  share  in  the  brawls  and  disputes  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  The  family  was  one  that  was  rising  in  the  world — a  cir¬ 
cumstance  in  itself  sufficient  to  ensure  them  plenty  of  enemies.  They 
took  their  surname  from  a  small  village  near  the  sea  some  twenty 
miles  north  of  Norwich,  and  when  the  letters  begin,  early  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  their  position  socially  was  that  of  small  landed 
gentry.  William  Paston,  the  first  man  among  them  to  bring  the 
family  name  prominently  forward,  was  a  justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  earned  for  himself  the 
honourable  title  of  the  “Good  Judge.”  ITe  also  bettered  his 
fortunes  by  marrying  an  heiress,  and  bought  divers  lands,  which  he 
added  to  the  family  estate.  Some  of  these  acquisitions,  indeed, 
were  a  fertile  source  of  worry  and  discomfort  to  his  widow  Agnes, 
and  his  son  John  and  his  wife.  The  correspondence  in  the  first 
volume  is  chiefly  carried  on  among  these  three  ;  for  John,  like  his 
father,  was  a  lawyer,  and  therefore  it  fell  to  his  mother  and  his 
wife  to  keep  him  posted  up  in  what  was  doing  at  home  during 
term-time,  when  his  profession  called  him  to  London.  It  is 
amusing  to  find  a  bone  of  contention,  just  such  a  one  as  in  our 
own  day  has  set  many  a  quiet  neighbourhood  by  the  ears — a  vexed 
question  about  a  right  of  way — come  cropping  up  every  now  and 
then  through  the  reckonings  of  domestic  losses  and  gains,  the  notices 
of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  the  gossip  about  neighbours,  the 
treaties  of  marriage,  the  commissions  now  for  household  stores,  now 
for  articles  of  dress,  the  kindly  inquiries  and  friendly  greetings, 
with  which  the  letters  are  for  the  most  part  filled.  Then,  as  now, 
the  public  seem  to  have  had  but  one  way  of  asserting  their  rights 
and  resenting  any  infringement  of  them,  real  or  fancied  ;  for  again 
and  again  come  complaints  of  how  the  “  doles  ”  have  been  pulled 
up  or  the  wall  knocked  down  by  which  the  Pastons  strove  to  carry 
out'  their  unpopular  diversion  of  the  King's  highway,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  Royal  license  which  had  empowered  them  to  make 
that  diversion.  But  the  dispute  concerning  the  ownership  of 
Gresham  Manor  was  a  more  serious  matter,  for,  though  the 
Pastons  had  bought  and  paid  for  it,  the  Lord  Molynes,  heir  to  a 
former  owner,  chose  to  assert  his  claim  to  it  in  a  somewhat  sum¬ 
mary  way  by  simply  turning  them  out  of  doors.  In  a  petition  to 
the  King  for  justice  John  Paston  sets  forth  how 

the  seid  Lord  sent  to  the  soid  mansion  a  riotous  peple,  to  the  nombre  of  a 
thowsand  persones,  with  blanket  bendes  of  a  sute  as  riseres  ageyn  your  pees, 
arrayd  in  maner  of  werre,  with  curesse,  brigaunders,  jakks,  salettes,  glevfes, 
bowes,  arows,  pavvse,  gonnes,  pannys  with  tier  and  teynes  brennyng 
therein,  long  eromes  to  drawe  doun  howsis,  ladders,  pikoys,  with  which  thei 
myned  down  the  walks,  and  long  trees  with  which  thei  broke  up  yates  and 
dores,  and  so  came  in  to  the  seid  mansion,  the  wiff  of  your  besecher  at  that 
tyme  beyng  ther  in,  and  xij.  persones  with  her;  the  which  persones  thei 
dreve  oute  of  the  seide  mansion,  and  myned  down  the  walle  of  the  chambre 
wher  in  the  wiff  of  your  seid  besecher  was,  and  bare  here  oute  at  the  yates, 
and  cutte  a  sondre  the  postes  of  the  howses  and  lete  them  falle,  and  broke 
up  all  the  chambres  and  coferes  within  the  seid  mansion,  and  rifelyd,  and 
in  maner  of  robery  bare  awey  all  the  stuffe,  arav,  and  money  that  your  seyd 
besecher  and  his  servauntes  had  ther,  on  to  the  Valew  of  ec li. 

To  such  outrages  tbe  Norfolk  people  must  have  been  at  that  time 
pretty  well  accustomed.  In  1 524  John  Grys  of  Wyghton,  with  his 
son  and  a  man-servant,  had  been  dragged  by  force  from  his  own 
house  and  all  three  “  mordered  in  the  most  horrible  wvse  that  ever 
was  herd  spoken  of  in  that  country,”  and  a  certain  Walter  Aslak, 
who  had  a  difference  with  William  Paston,  had  set  up  bills  on  all 
the  city  gates  of  Norwich 

makyng  mension  and  beryng  this  undyrstondyng  that  the  seyd  William, 
and  hese  elerkes,  and  servauntes  schuld  be  slayn  and  mordered  in  lyke  forme 
as  the  seyd  John  Grys  in  the  seyd  forme  was  slayne  and  mordered  :  con- 
tcyning  also  these  too  wordes  in  Latvn,  et  cetera,  by  which  wordes  com- 
munely  it  was  undyrstandyn  that  the  forgeers  and  makers  of  the  seyd  billes 
imagynd  to  the  seyd  William,  hese  elerkes  and  servauntes,  more  malice  and 
harm  than  in  the  seyd  billes  was  expressed. 

There  are  constant  complaints  of  the  wrongs  done  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  of  Sir  Thomas  Tudenham  and  his  agent,  John  Ileydon,  but 
it  was  found  impossible  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice,  even 
though  the  King  himself,  as  was  said,  “  had  been  greatly  displeased 
to  hear  of  a  riotous  fellowship  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  was 


maintained  at  the  instigation  of  one  or  two  evil-disposed  persons.” 
At  a  later  date  we  find  John  Paston  writing  to  the  Sheriff  to  com¬ 
plain  how 

Cliarlis  Nowell  with  odir  hath  in  this  cuntre  mad  many  riot  and  sautes  ; 
and,  among  othir,  he  and  v.  of  his  felachip  set  upon  me  and  mo  of  my 
servants  at  the  Chathedrall  chireh  of  Norwich,  he  smyting  at  me,  whilis  on 
of  his  felawis  held  myn  armes  at  my  bak,  as  the  berer  herof  shall  mor 
playnly  inform  yow. 

There  seems,  too,  to  have  been  some  attempt  to  follow  the  example 
of  Jack  Cade’s  rising,  made  by  Roger  Church,  who  got  a  small 
company  of  idle  fellows  to  join  him.  Their  leader  was  to  have 
been  called  John  Amend-all,  but  their  project  came  to  nothing,  for 
Church  himself  turned  King's  evidence,  with  a  view  to  getting  some 
of  the  gentry  of  the  county  into  trouble  by  accusing  them  as  his 
accomplices.  Among  those  he  named  was  John  Paston,  but  he 
was  let  off  on  the  evidence  of  another  of  the  band,  who  bore 
witness  that  he  was  free  from  any  connexion  with  them. 

But,  however  strange  and  unlike  our  own  peaceful  days  these 
times  might  be,  the  men  and  women  who  moved  in  them  display 
characters  so  like  those  now  living  and  acting  around  us  as  to 
prove  very  abundantly  that  human  nature  is  at  all  times  the  same. 
They  one  and  all  seem  to  have  been  tinctured  with  a  pretty  strong 
dash  of  that  selfishness  which  Voltaire  declared  to  be  the  “cement 
of  society.”  A  lively  desire  to  promote  their  own  interests  quite 
overpowered  all  other  questions,  social,  religious,  or  political.  In 
these  pages  we  find  Sir  John  Fastolf  exhibited  as  a  very  different 
character  from  the  Falstaff  of  the  boards.  Instead  of  the  thriftless, 
needy,  jovial,  rowdy  knight  of  Shakspeare’s  fancy,  he  appears 
in  real  life  as  a  cruel  and  unjust  stepfather  and  guardian,  and  a 
very  hard-fisted  and  avaricious,  unpopular  man,  eager  to  scrape 
together  all  the  money  he  can  in  his  lifetime,  quite  regardless  of 
the  ill  will  he  may  gain  by  doing  so,  if  only  he  may  be  reverenced 
as  the  founder  of  a  college  and  hospital  after  his  death.  John 
Paston  was  his  cousin  and  executor,  and  the  progress  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Fastolf’s  great  castle  at  Oaister  is  the  subject  of  several  of 
the  letters  that  passed  between  him  and  his  wife  Margaret.  This 
lady  seems  to  have  been  in  all  things  a  model  wife,  and  the  happy 
wedded  life  of  herself  and  her  husband  would  prove  the  truth  of 
the  proverb  that  “  Happy’s  the  wooing  that’s  not  long  a-doing.” 
The  treaty  of  marriage  between  them  was  easily  arranged,  if  we 
may  judge  by  Agnes  Paston's  account  of  the  courtship  : — 

And  as  for  the  furste  aqwevntaunce  be  twhen  John  Paston  and  the  seyde 
gentylwomman,  she  made  hym  gentil  cher  in  gyntyl  wise,  and  seyde,  he 
was  verrayly  your  son.  And  so  I  hope  ther  shall  nede  no  gret  trete  be 
twyxe hym. 

The  parson  of  Stoeton  toold  me,  y if  ye  wolde  byin  her  a  goune,  here 
rnoder  wolde  yeve  ther  to  a  godely  furre.  The  goune  nedyth  for  to  be  had  ; 
and  of  colour  it  wolde  be  a  godely  blew,  or  erlys  a  bryghte  sangueyn. 

The  bride’s  fondness  for  scarlet  gowns  seems  to  have  continued  in 
her  matron  days,  for  she  tells  her  husband  when  he  had  been  ill, 

yf  I  mythe  have  had  my  wylle,  I  xulde  a  seyne  yow  er  dystyme  ;  I  wolde 
ye  wern  at  horn,  yf  it  wer  your  ese,  and  your  sor  myth  ben  as  wyl  lokvth 
to  her  as  it  tys  ther  ze  ben,  now  lever  dan  a  goune  zow  [ though ]  it  wer  of 
scarlette. 

His  mother  had  shown  her  affection  and  anxiety  on  the  same  occa¬ 
sion  in  a  different  way.  “  My  rnoder, ”  writes  Margaret  in  the 
same  letter,  “  he  bestyd  a  nodyr  ymmage  of  wax  of  the  weiytte  of 
yow  to  oyer  Lady  of  Walsingham.”  Agnes  Paston,  the  mother, 
was  altogether  a  strong-minded  woman,  bent  on  maintaining  her 
own  rights  and  on  training  up  her  children  in  the  way  they  should 
go,  though  her  code  of  education  was  based  on  a  literal  application 
of  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.  To  escape  from  this  strict  discipline 
her  daughter  Elizabeth  was  most  anxious  that  her  brother  John 
should  find  a  husband  for  her,  and  was  even  willing  to  accept 
Stephen  Scrope,  Falstolfs  ill-favoured  and  by  that  time  rather 
elderly  stepson.  Nor  can  we  much  wonder  at  her  eagerness  to 
change  her  state  when  we  find  her  cousin  reporting  that  “  sche 
hath  sen  Esterne  the  most  part  he  betyn  onys  in  the  weke  or 
twyes,  and  som  tyme  twyes  on  0  day,  and  hir  hed  broken  in  to 
or  thre  places.”  The  mother  who  administered  this  rough  disci¬ 
pline  writes  of  her  son  Clement  in  a  strain  that  would  terrify 
most  modern  mothers  : — 

To  prey  Grenefeld  to  send  me  feythfully  word,  by  wrytyn,  who  Clement 
Paston  hath  do  his  dever  in  lernyng.  And  if  he  hathe  nought  do  well,  nor 
wyll  nought  amend,  prey  hym  that  he  wyll  trewly  belassch  hym,  tyl  he 
wyll  amend  ;  and  so  ded  the  lastmavstr,  and  the  best  that  ever  he  had,  att 
Caumbrege.  And  sey  Grenefeld  that  if  he  wyll  take  up  on  him  to  brynge 
hym  in  to  good  rewyll  and  lernyng,  that  I  may  verily  know  he  doth  hys 
dever,  I  wyll  geve  hym  x.  marcs  for  hys  labor,  for  I  had  lever  he  wer  fayr 
berved  than  lost  for  defaute. 

John  Paston  must  have  been  a  meeker  man  than  one  could  have 
expected  in  the  son  of  such  a  mother,  for  his  wife  is  not  afraid  to 
charge  him  with  all  sorts  of  commissions.  The  pressing  want  of 
“  ij  doseyn  trenchors,”  or  a  “boke  wyth  chardeqweyns,”  or  a  cer¬ 
tain  “Ungwentum  Album,”  his  “fayr  dowgteris  gyrdyl,”  and  an 
ornament  for  his  wife’s  neck,  are  all  at  sundry  times  impressed 
upon  his  memory.  These  and  suchlike  homely  details,  in  which 
the  letters  abound,  ought  to  make  all  writers  of  historical  tales  at 
once  buy  aud  carefully  study  this  new  edition.  The  book  will  prove 
a  perfect  godsend  to  them  in  enabling  them  to  dres6  up  their  puppets 
in  the  costumes  really  in  vogue  in  those  day6.  “  Musteldevers,” 
a  material  which  seems  to  have  been  much  in  favour,  will  come  in 
well  in  contrast  to  the  “  Lincoln  green,”  the  “  samite,”  and  the 
“frieze,”  in  which  the  characters  in  such  tales  are  commonly 
draped. 
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DARWIN’S  INSECTIVOROUS  PLANTS.* 

THAT  certain  plants,  many  of  tliem  of  a  common  or  homely 
kind,  have  the  power  and  the  habit  of  catching  insects  by 
means  of  a  sticky  secretion  given  out  by  their  leaves  or 
tentacles,  has  been  from  time  immemorial  a  fact  widely  known 
amongst  observers  of  nature.  Of  plants  thus  endowed  the  most 
familiar  is  the  common  sun-dew  ( Drosera  rotundifolia )  of  English 
heaths  or  downs.  Others  amongst  the  Droseracese  were  observed 
to  have  more  or  less  the  same  habit  of  retaining  insects,  as  had 
also  numberless  other  vegetable  forms  possessing  a  viscid  secretion, 
such  as  the  horse-chestnut.  That  this  habit  was  connected,  in  the 
case  of  certain  special  plants  of  the  order,  with  a  power  of  digestion 
and  assimilation — the  plant  deriving  its  nourishment  therefrom  as 
truly  as  any  form  of  animal  life  does  from  the  digestion  of  its  food — 
is  one  of  the  most  recent  as  well  as  the  most  startling  additions  to 
our  knowledge  of  natural  history.  What  chiefly  led  to  this  re¬ 
markable  discovery  in  botany  was  the  observation  of  the  plant 
known  as  Venus's  flytrap,  or  Dioncea  muscipula,  a  member  of  the 
limited  family  of  Droseracese,  found  only  in  damp  places  in  the 
eastern  part  of  North  Carolina.  At  home,  however,  the  attention 
of  Mr.  Darwin  had  been  drawn  lifteen  years  ago  to  the  large 
number  of  insects  which  were  caught  by  the  leaves  of  the  sun-dew 
upon  a  heath  in  Sussex.  That  insects  were  so  caught  he  had  often 
heard,  hut  he  knew  nothing  further  about  the  matter.  Since 
that  time,  however,  he  has  set  himself  to  accumulate  facts 
hearing  upon  this  interesting  subject;  and  the  result  of  his 
observations,  combined  with  what  has  been  contributed  by  the 
research  and  thought  of  other  scientific  labourers  in  the  same 
field,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  volume  recently  put  forth,  which  marks 
an  important  advance  in  the  development  of  the  physiology  of 
plant  life. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  sun-dew,  with  its  glandular  filaments 
or  tentacles,  two  hundred  or  so  in  number,  covered  with  a  viscid 
secretion  glittering  in  the  sun,  must  be  well  known  to  observant 
dwellers  in  the  country.  Mr.  Darwin’s  opening  description  gives 
ample  details  of  its  inner  structure  and  physiological  action,  of  the 
cellular  tissue  of  which  the  glands  are  made  up,  and  the  fluid  secre¬ 
tion  which  they  give  forth.  The  mode  in  which  these  tentacles 
are  affected  by  the  contact  of  various  objects — paper,  bits  of  glass, 
wood,  cinders,  or  chemicals,  and  especially  of  organic  bodies 
such  as  bits  of  meat,  or  living  things  such  as  insects — gave  Mr. 
Darwin  scope  for  long  and  minute  experimental  observation. 
Insects  are  in  general  killed  in  something  like  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
their  trachea  being  closed  by  the  sticky  secretion,  which  is  slightly 
antiseptic.  They  are  clasped  by  the  tentacles,  and  carried  in  a 
period  varying  from  ten  to  forty-eight  hours  to  the  central  vascular 
orifice  or  stomach,  where  they  are  gradually  absorbed  as  proto¬ 
plasm  and  merged  in  the  substance  of  the  plant.  It  is  owing  to  its 
being  thus  nourished  by  the  absorption  of  animal  matter  from  cap¬ 
tured  insects  that  drosera  is  able  to  flourish  upon  extremely  poor 
peaty  soil,  in  some  cases  where  nothing  else  grows  but  sphagnum 
moss,  depending,  as  all  mosses  do,  upon  the  atmosphere  for  nourish¬ 
ment.  Although,  from  the  fact  of  the  pedicels  of  the  central  tentacles 
.as  well  as  the  petioles  containing  chlorophyll,  it  is  clear  that  the 
plant  obtains  and  assimilates  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  neverthe¬ 
less,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  soil  whereon  it  grows,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  supply"  of  nitrogen  would  be  extremely 
limited,  if  not  wholly  wanting,  had  not  drosera  the  power  of 
■obtaining  this  important  element  from  captured  insects : — 

W  e  can  thus  understand  how  it  is  that  the  roots  are  so  poorly  developed. 
These  usually  consist  of  only  two  or  three  slightly  divided  branches,  from 
half  to  one  inch  in  length,  furnished  with  absorbent  hairs.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  the  roots  serve  only  to  imbibe  water ;  though,  no  doubt, 
they  would  absorb  nutritious  matter  if  present  in  the  soil ;  for,  as  we  shall 
hereafter  see,  they  absorb  a  weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia.  A 
plant  of  Drosera,  with  the  edges  of  its  leaves  curled  inwards,  so  as  to  form 
a  temporary  stomach,  with  the  glands  of  the  closely  iutlected  tentacles 
pouring  forth  their  acid  secretion,  which  dissolves  animal  matter,  after¬ 
wards  to  be  absorbed,  may  be  said  to  feed  like  an  animal.  But,  differently 
from  an  animal,  it  drinks  by  means  of  its  roots ;  and  it  must  drink  largely, 
so  as  to  retain  many  drops  of  viscid  fluid  round  the  glands,  sometimes  as 
/nany  as  260,  exposed  during  the  whole  day  to  a  glaring  sun. 

Before  the  experiments  made  by  Mr.  Darwin  no  sucb  power  as 
that  of  true  digestion  was  known  to  exist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  most  weighty  and  interesting  Chapter  of  bis  book  is  that 
in  which  he  establishes  by  careful  experiment  and  induction 
the  fact  that  the  leaves  of  drosera  have  the  power  not  only  of 
dissolving  animal  matter  and  reducing  it  to  protoplasm,  but  of 
digesting  the  matter  thus  reduced,  which  is  absorbed  by  the 
glands  and  incorporated  with  the  tissues  of  the  plant.  It 
was  found  that  nitrogenous  fluids  acted  on  the  leaves  of 
drosera  differently  from  non-nitrogenous  fluids,  and  that  the  leaves 
remained  clasped  for  a  much  longer  time  on  various  organic 
bodies  than  on  inorganic  bodies,  sucb  as  bits  of  glass,  cinder, 
wood,  &e.  The  irritation  set  up  was  consequently  more  than  a 
merely"  librile,  if  not  merely  mechanical,  one,  sucb  as  that  of 
the  mimosa,  or  so-called  sensitive  plant.  Following  up  this 
phenomenon,  the  question  arose,  could  the  leaves  not  only  absorb 
matter  already  in  solution  but  render  it  soluble — that  is,  had  they 
the  power  of  digestion  ?  This  process,  as  is  well  known,  is  elfected 

in  animals  by  means  of  a  ferment,  pepsin,  together  with  an  acid _ 

generally  weak  hydrochloric  acid — neither  pepsin  nor  the  acid  having 
by  itself  this  power.  Now  when  the  glands  of  the  disc  in  drosera 
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were  excited  by  the  contact  of  any  object,  especially  one  containing 
nitrogenous  matter,  it  was  found  that  the  outer  tentacles  and  often 
the  blades  of  the  leaf  became  inflected,  the  leaf  being  converted 
into  a  temporary  cup  or  stomach,  the  discal  glands  at  the  same 
time  secreting  more  copiously,  and  the  secretion  becoming  acid. 
These  glands,  moreover,  were  seen  to  transmit  some  influence  to 
the  glands  of  the  exterior  tentacles,  causing  them  to  pour  forth  a 
more  copious  secretion,  which  also  became  acid,  or  more  acid  than 
it  was  before,  as  tested  by  litmus  paper.  On  presenting  various 
substances  it  was  found  that  they  were  acted  upon  precisely  as 
they  are  by  the  gastric  juice  in  the  higher  animals.  In  the  case  of 
albuminous  substances  the  secretion  similarly  lost  its  power  when 
neutralized  by  an  alkali,  recovering  it  when  an  acid  was  added. 
Like  the  ferment  in  animals  it  appeared  to  be  antiseptic,  arresting 
the  discoloration  and  decay  of  substances  such  as  the  white  of  egg, 
cheese,  &c.,  and  checking  the  growth  of  mould  or  infusoria.  Par¬ 
ticles  of  roast  meat  were  affected  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  by 
the  gastric  juice.  Pure  fibrin  was  completely  absorbed,  though 
but  slowly,  the  leaves  being  imperfectly  excited.  Syntonin,  on 
the  contrary,  extracted  from  muscle,  acted  quickly  and  energetically, 
its  presence  in  raw  meat  making  it  even  too  powerful  a  stimulant, 
the  leaves  being  injured  or  even  killed.  Areolar  tissue  was  easily 
and  quickly  digested  by  the  secretion,  elastic  tissue  and  cartilage 
only  in  part.  Bone  was  softened  and  decalcified,  and  even  dentine 
and  enamel  were  made  somewhat  tender  and  flexible.  No  very 
energetic  effect  was  produced  by  gelatine,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  gelatine  has  little  power  of  nourishing  animals.  Ohondrin, 
both  in  a  dry  state  and  liquified,  had  far  more  effect.  Milk  was 
rapidly  coagulated,  and  so  was  casein,  when  in  the  state  in  which 
it  exists  in  milk,  but  far  less  so  in  the  state  in  which  it  is 
prepared  by  chemists — a  further  point  of  resemblance  to  gastric 
juice.  Pollen  and  gluten,  the  latter  especially  when  fresh,  were 
quicldy  and  completely  digested  by  the  secretion.  But  many  other 
substances,  some  of  them  containing  nitrogen,  were  not  in  the  least 
acted  on  by  it,  and  induced  inflection  of  the  tentacles  no  longer 
than  inorganic  or  insoluble  objects.  Such  unexciting  and  in¬ 
digestible  substances  were  those  of  epidermic  origin,  like  bits  of 
human  nails,  balls  of  hair,  or  quills  of  feathers,  fibro-elastic  tissue, 
mucin,  pepsin,  urea,  chitine,  chlorophyll,  cellulose,  gun-cotton,  fat, 
oil,  and  starch.  To  these  Mr.  Darwin  adds  dissolved  sugar  ani. 
gum,  diluted  alcohol,  and  vegetable  infusions  not  containing  albu¬ 
men,  none  of  these  substances  exciting  the  least  inflection — a 
further  important  proof  of  the  identity  of  the  ferment  of  drosera  with 
pepsin.  A  series  of  elaborate  experiments  with  chemical  agents,  such 
as  salts  of  ammonia,  or  uric,  malic,  tartaric,  and  other  acids,  showed 
a  strong  tendency  to  cause  inflection  of  the  tentacles,  nineteen  out  of 
the  twenty-five  acids  tried  acting  either  rapidly  and  energetically  or 
slowly  and  slightly.  The  acids  contained  in  the  tissues  of  the  plant 
itself  may  hence  be  thought  to  play  au  important  part  in  their 
economy.  Alkaloid  poisons,  including  strychnine,  quinine,  nicotine, 
atropine,  tbeine,  curare,  morphia,  and  byoscyamus,  together  with 
the  cobra  poison,  were  tried  with  instructive,  whilst  varying,  results. 
Some  of  these  seem  to  act  on  elements  in  no  way  analogous  to  the 
nerve-cells  of  animals.  Those  which  affect  only  nerves  connected 
with  the  muscles,  like  curare,  colchicine,  and  veratrine,  could  not 
he  expected  to  act  on  drosera.  The  venom  of  the  cobra,  which 
paralyses  the  nerve  centres  in  animals,  had  no  deadly  effect,  merely 
causing  strong  inflection.  In  other  respects  a  remarkable  parallelism 
is  to  be  traced.  Various  metallic  salts,  many  of  which  are  highly 
poisonous  to  animals,  such  as  those  of  silver,  mercury,  gold,  tin, 
arsenic,  chromium,  copper,  and  platina,  are  equally  so  to  drosera. 
Not  so,  however,  strange  to  say,  are  chloride  of  lead  and  two  salts 
of  barium.  Equally  strange  is  the  fact  that,  though  acetic  and 
propionic  acids  are  highly  poisonous,  their  ally,  formic  acid,  is  by 
no  means  so,  and  that  while  certain  vegetable  acids — namely, 
oxalic,  benzoic,  and  others — are  deadly  in  a  high  degree,  gallic, 
tannic,  tartaric,  and  malic  (all  diluted  to  an  equal  degree),  are  not 
so,  although  malic  alone  of  them  induces  inflection.  But  a  phar¬ 
macopoeia,  as  Mr.  Darwin  remarks,  would  he  requisite  to  describe 
the  diversified  effects  of  various  substances  on  drosera.  Six 
other  species  of  drosera  beside  rotundifolia,  some  of  them  in¬ 
habitants  of  distant  countries,  came  under  Mr.  Darwin's  observa¬ 
tion.  Widely  as  the  leaves  of  some  of  these  species  differ  in 
shape,  in  functional  powers  they  differ  very  little,  all  of  them 
being  adapted  to  catching  insects  by  nearly  the.  same  means.  Two 
of  these,  1).  spathulata  and  I),  binata,  or  dichotoma,  are  from  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  one,  1).  capensis,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Another 
Australian  species,  1).  heterophyllu,  is  made  by  Lindley  a  distinct 
genus,  Sondera ;  but  our  author  has  nothing  to  say  of  its  insect- 
catching  properties,  having  seen  none  but  dried  specimens. 

Mr.  Darwin’s  original  researches  on  the  power  of  absorption  and 
true  digestion  in  Dumcea  muscipula,  as  well  as  in  drosera,  have  to  a 
great  extent  been  already  made  public  through  the  lectures  or 
addresses  of  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  and  Dr.  Hooker.  We  have  here 
at  greater  length,  and  in  their  most  authentic  form,  the  series  of 
experiments  by  which  the  functions  of  this  remarkable  plant  were 
for  the  first  time  established  as  a  matter  of  science.  The  filaments 
or  spicules  whereby  dionasa  catches  its  prey,  equally  sensitive  as 
they  are,  and  closing  with  as  rapid  a  movement,  have  not  the  same 
viscid  secretion  as  those  of  drosera.  They  interlock  on  the  closing  of 
the  lobes,  like  the  teeth  of  a  rat-trap.  The  upper  surface  of  the  lobes 
is  thickly  covered  with  small  purplish  or  reddish  glands,  the  rest 
of  the  leaf  being  green.  In  these  glands  rests  the  power  of  secre¬ 
tion  and  absorption,  though,  unlike  drosera,  they  do  not  secrete 
until  excited  by  absorption  of  nitrogenous  matter.  Bits  of  wood, 
cork,  paper,  glass,  &c.,  may  be  left  any  length  of  time  on  the 
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surface  of  a  leaf,  it  remaining  quite  dry.  If,  however,  the  lobes 
close  over  a  bit  of  meat  or  an  insect,  the  glands  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  leaf  secrete  copiously.  The 
cells  of  the  glands  were  found  under  microscopic  examination  to 
bear  evidence  of  the  process  of  absorption,  having  their  contents 
aggregated  in  a  beautiful  manner  into  dark  or  pale  purple,  or 
colourless  masses  of  protoplasm,  these  masses  undergoing  incessant 
changes  of  form,  sometimes  separating  from  one  another  and  then 
re-uniting,  exactly  as  in  the  cells  of  drosera.  Herein  is  seen  the 
preliminary  condition  of  digestion.  When  a  leaf  closes  over  any 
object  it  may  be  said  to  form  itself  into  a  temporary  stomach.  If 
the  object'  yields  ever  so  little  of  animal  matter  this  serves  as  a 
peptogene,  the  glands  on  the  surface  pouring  forth  an  acid 
secretion  similar  in  action  to  that  of  the  gastric  j  uice  in  animals. 
Dionoea  is  not  indeed  so  well  lifted  as  drosera  for  observation,  since 
the  process  goes  on  within  the  closed  lobes,  and  in  consequence 
not  so  many  experiments  were  tried  upon  it,  but  these  were  amply 
sufficient  to  prove  that  it  truly  digests.  Insects,  even  beetles,  after 
being  subjected  to  the  secretion  for  several  days  are  surprisingly 
softened,  though  their  hard  chitinous  coats  are  not  corroded. 

The  nature  of  the  sensitiveness  possessed  by  drosera  and 
dioucea,  in  common  with  certain  other  plants,  draws  Mr.  Darwin’s 
special  attention,  and  is  marked  out  by  him  for  future  re¬ 
search.  Although  the  cells  of  these  plants  are  quite  as  sensitive 
to  certain  stimulants  as  are  the  tissues  which  surround  the  termi¬ 
nations  of  the  nerves  in  the  higher  animals,  yet  these  plants  are 
inferior  even  to  animals  lowest  down  in  the  scale  in  not  being 
affected  except  by  stimulants  in  contact  with  their  sensitive  parts. 
By  radiant  heat  they  might  indeed  be  affected,  warm  water  ex¬ 
citing  energetic  movements.  But  the  motor  impulse,  however 
engendered,  is  transmitted  at  a  far  slower  rate  than  in  animals, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  absence  of  nerves.  Still  more  plainly  do 
these  plants  exhibit  their  inferiority  in  the  absence  of  any  reflex 
action  save  of  the  most  rudimentary  kind,  and  above  all  in  the  lack 
of  a  central  organ  able  to  receive  impressions  from  all  points,  to 
transmit  their  effects  in  any  delinite  direction,  to  store  them  up 
and  reproduce  them.  Still,  that  vegetable  organisms  should  so  far 
share  functions  hitherto  supposed  to  distinguish  the  animal  king¬ 
dom  as  to  digest  animal  matter  and  to  draw  nutriment  therefrom, 
is  perhaps  as  remarkable  a  fact  as  has  ever  been  recorded  in  the 
history  of  science.  It  brings  another  and  a  most  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  and  continuity  of  nature. 


TRAVELS  IX  PORTUGAL* 

MR.  LATOUCIIE  modestly  prefaces  his  book  with  an  apology 
for  the  pretension  of  his  title.  When  the  contents  originally 
appeared  in  the  form  of  articles  in  the  New  Quarterly  Magazine, 
he  called  them  simply  “  Notes  of  Travel,"  and  even  that  appears 
to  have  been  in  some  degree  a  misnomer.  For,  as  he  travelled  with 
no  idea  of  publishing,  he  took  no  memoranda  at  all,  and  his  book 
is  the  fruit  of  an  afterthought  and  an  effort  of  memory.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that,  or  possibly  because  of  it,  it  is  a  very  good  one  so 
far  as  it  goes  ;  nor,  except  that  it  may  have  made  some  of  his  re¬ 
collections  fainter,  do  we  see  that  he  need  plead  in  extenuation  of 
shortcomings  the  fact  that  his  riding  tour  was  interrupted  by 
long  periods  of  residence.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  the  delibera¬ 
tion  of  his  movements  that,  he  was  indebted  for  an  unusual 
familiarity  with  the  Portuguese  and  their  habits,  as  well  as  for  his 
proficiency  in  a  difficult  language,  in  which  the  visitor  should 
be  pretty  thoroughly  at  home  if  he  means  to  profit  by  Portuguese 
travel.  The  scheme  of  Mr.  Latouche’s  work  is  decidedly 
original,  and  we  wish  it  were  more  generalty  adopted.  If  he 
does  not  avoid  the  capital  and  the  chief  cities,  at  least  he  does 
not  dwell  upon  them.  Sometimes  he  may  take  advantage  of  the 
railway  or  diligences,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  rides  ;  he  sticks  to  the  by¬ 
ways  in  preference  to  the  highways,  and  sometimes  he  heads 
adventurously  across  country,  finding  his  way  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  the  ■wastes  where  there  is  no  track  of  any  kind. 
Generally,  of  course,  he  put  himself  in  charge  of  a  guide ;  occa¬ 
sionally  he  dispensed  with  hired  companionship,  availing  bimself 
of  the  friendly  offices  of  the  chance  acquaintances  be  might 
pick  up  on  the  road  or  at  his  resting-places.  He  engaged 
horses  or  bought  them  to  sell  again.  He  could  make  himself 
very  independent  of  hotel  comforts  ;  and  it  was  j  ust  as  well  that  he 
could  do  so,  for  in  Portugal  the  inns  are  few  and  miserable,  and 
the  intelligent  traveller  must  look  out  for  billets  as  best  he  may. 
As  is  usually  the  case  -where  strangers  are  scarce,  the  natives  are 
inclined  to  be  hospitable,  and  although  they  cannot  understand 
that  a  man  should  travel  for  mere  pleasure  or  mental  improvement, 
yet  they  are  flattered  by  his  coming  among  them  and  showing  an 
interest  in  their  country.  Repeatedly  a  friendly  farmer  would 
Insist  on  taking  Mr.  Latouche  in  and  making  him  feast  on  his 
home  produce  and  try  his  wine.  Now  and  then  a  cure  would  do 
the  honours  of  his  own  parish,  and  show  the  way  to  the  next.  A 
man  of  accommodating  temper,  frank  manners,  and  an  inquiring 
turn  of  mind  who  rides  about  in  that  way  naturally  picks  up  a  great 
deal  of  knowledge ;  and  although  the  plan  of  Mr.  Latouche’s  move¬ 
ments  may  have  been  desultory,  he  appears  to  have  sampled  the 
country  fairly.  There  is  one  marked  feature  in  his  book — he 
abstains  on  principle  from  dilating  on  the  scenery.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  cannot  appreciate  it,  for  in  the  single  exception 
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which  he  makes  he  describes  a  landscape  admirably.  But, 
generally  speaking,  the  country  seems  to  be  monotonous.  You 
have  careful  cultivation  in  the  low  grounds,  interspersed  with 
patches  of  scrub  or  brushwood.  You  have  arid  stretches  of  bare 
hills  and  broad  extents  of  dull,  waterless  woodland.  When  you 
do  come  upon  running  streams,  the  timber  changes  its  character, 
and  there  are  pleasant  oases  of  rich  foliage  hanging  over  verdant 
meadows.  But,  on  the  whole,  Mr.  Latouche’s  account  of  the 
country  is  by  no  means  encouraging  to  those  who  may  be 
disposed  to  follow  in  his  footsteps.  They  ought  to  know 
themselves,  and  to  reflect  whether  the  game  is  worth  the  candle. 
He  warns  them  that  they  will  have  to  rough  it ;  he  points  out 
that  objects  likely  to  be  popularly  interesting  are  few  and  far 
between,  and,  as  we  have  said  already,  he  insists  primarily  on  the 
necessity  of  the  traveller's  having  fairly  mastered  the  language 
beforehand.  Then  there  are  an  infinity  of  shades  of  ceremonious 
courtesy  that  must  be  scrupulously  observed  if  you  would  avoid 
ruffling  the  susceptibilities  of  the  natives.  It  is  not  as  in  Spain, 
where  the  greater  includes  the  less,  and  where,  if  you  address  every¬ 
body  as  “  Your  Worship,”  you  may  travel  through  the  country 
without  having  your  manners  reflected  on.  In  Portugal,  it  is  true, 
the  ragged  boys  in  the  streets  style  each  other  “Your  Worship” 
while  indulging  in  the  most  offensive  personalities.  But  there  are 
at  least  four  separate  degrees  of  address  which  must  be  employed 
discriminatively  in  communicating  with  the  different  ranks  of 
society,  from  the  high-born  noble  down  to  the  peasant. 

Mr.  Latouche  at  his  start  purchased  a  horse  at  Vigo,  and  struck 
into  the  country  from  the  north,  entering  by  the  Galician  frontier. 
There  the  river  Minho  forms  the  boundary.  The  Spanish  town 
of  Tuy  is  almost  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  Valenca,  on  the  Portu¬ 
guese  bank,  but  “the  inhabitants  of  either  town  are  in  customs, 
habits,  manners,  and  dress  almost  as  distinct  as  the  people  of 
Dover  and  those  of  Calais.”  There  is  little  or  no  inter¬ 
course  between  the  two,  and  there  never  has  been  much. 
Where  there  is  a  jealous  Custom  examination,  and  where 
papers  must  be  produced  before  passing  the  frontier,  there 
can  be  little  opportunity  for  the  acquaintanceships  that  end  in 
intermarriage.  Childe  Harold  in  his  time  sings  of  the  Spaniard 
beyond  the  little  rivulet  that  traces  the  frontier  of  Portugal  on  the 
east,  looking  down  on  “  the  Lusitanian  hind  the  lowest  of  the  low,” 
and  it  is  certain  that  that  feeling  of  contemptuous  antipathy  is  still 
very  universal  even  in  Spanish  Estremadura,  one  of  the  most  back¬ 
ward  and  barbarous  provinces  in  Spain.  Mr.  Latouche,  an  im¬ 
partial  observer,  unhesitatingly  gives  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the 
Portuguese,  where  the  two  races  show  themselves  in  contact. 
“  The  Portuguese  is,  at  least  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  the 
better  looking,  better  dressed,  and  better  mannered  of  the  two.” 
He  confesses,  however,  that  to  the  stranger  approaching  from  the 
north  the  contrast  would  naturally  be  more  marked  than  elsewhere. 
The  Gallengans  are  among  the  rudest  of  the  motley  population  of 
Spain ;  it  is  they  who  are  the  drawers  of  water  and  bearers  of 
burdens  to  all  the  rest  of  the  peninsula,  while  the  Entre  Douro 
e  Minho  is  the  most  flourishing  part  of  Portugal.  Mr.  Latouche’s- 
earliest  experiences  on  horseback  showed  him  how  little  he  could 
count  upon  in  the  way  of  regular  accommodation,  and  prepossessed 
him  at  the  same  time  in  favour  of  the  people  among  whom  he  was 
venturing.  Towards  nightfall  he  overtook  a  respectable  farmer,  and 
asked  how  far  he  might  be  from  food  and  shelter.  The  farmer 
laughed,  and  assured  him  his  chances  were  bad  anywhere  nearer 
than  the  town  of  Viana,  which  was  still  distant,  but  offered  to 
show  him  the  way  to  a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he 
might  make  shift,  failing  anything  better.  The  house  proved  to  be 
a  favourable  specimen  of  the  picturesque  residence  of  a  well- 
to-do  farmer.  The  road  that  led  to  it  was  a  rough  ox  track, 
but  it  was  carried  under  the  interlacing  foliage  of  oaks  and 
chestnuts,  intertwined  with  trellised  vines  growing  in  untrimmed 
luxuriance.  It  opened  into  an  outer  courtyard,  also  roofed  in  with 
the  vine  leaves  that  trailed  across  from  the  side  walls  to  the  stone 
pillars  in  the  centre.  “  It  is  a  private  house,”  exclaimed  Mr. 
Latouche.  “  It  is  the  house  of  your  Excellency,”  returned  the 
farmer,  courteously  uncovering  himself,  and  he  invited  the  stranger 
in,  and  gave  him  of  his  best.  That  night’s  hospitality  showed  Mr. 
Latouche  more  of  the  habits  and  ways  of  thought  of  the  farming- 
class  than  he  would  have  learned  in  many  days  of  riding  from  inn 
to  inn.  The  fare,  if  plain,  was  excellent.  It  consisted  of  soup 
made  of  beef,  bread,  and  cabbage,  and  the  boiled  bacalhao  or 
dried  codfish,  both  of  which  are  national  dishes,  with  full- 
flavoured  wine  which,  judging  from  the  description,  must  have  been 
a  rough  but  sound  natural  port.  But  the  way  of  serving  was 
primitive.  There  were  neither  plates  nor  table-cloth.  Each  man 
had  his  own  earthenware  bowi  and  wooden  spoon,  and  when  those 
above  the  salt  had  satisfied  their  hunger,  the  dishes  were  pushed 
down  to  the  servants  who  sat  below.  The  conversation  was  at 
least  as  piquant  as  the  repast.  The  host  was  a  strange  mixture 
of  shrewdness  and  simplicity,  childishly  innocent  of  the  mode  of 
life  of  other  men  who  lived  under  different  conditions  of  climate, 
and  profoundly  imbued  with  local  superstitions,  which  he 
was  persuaded  to  illustrate  by  stories  told  in  perfect  good  faith. 
His  farm,  like  most  of  those  in  Northern  Portugal,  was  copy- 
hold.  He  paid  a  nominal  rent  to  a  landlord  who  had  no  power  of 
ejecting  him,  and  he  had  inherited  as  eldest  son  at  the  death  of 
his  father,  being  responsible  for  the  portions  of  the  younger 
children. 

Riding  through  a  great  part  of  Portugal,  you  may  imagine  your¬ 
self  in  some  respects  transported  to  Arcadia.  It  is  not  only  the 
picturesque  meadow-scenery  by  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  the 
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visions  of  jovial  husbandmen  draining  great  draughts  from  the 
wine  jars  in  the  cool  shade  of  the  trellised  vines,  hat  the  people 
have  an  idyllic  fashion  of  singing  at  the  top  of  their  voices, 
answering  each  other  in  responsive  couplets.  Nothing  can  he 
more  rudely  primitive  than  their  implements  of  farm-labour.  The 
ox-cart,  for  instance,  according  to  Mr.  Latouche,  is  a  legacy  of  the 
Roman  occupation,  and  scarcely  changed  since  then ;  the  plough,  a 
crooked  branch,  that  merely  scrapes  the  soil,  and  can  easily 
be  shouldered.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Moors  have  left  the  grace¬ 
ful  traces  of  their  art  behind  them,  especially  on  articles  of  crockery 
and  ornament.  The  yokes  of  the  oxen  are  characteristically  embel¬ 
lished  with  genuine  Moorish  designs.  The  earthenware  might  be 
Moorish  pottery ;  the  slippers  commonly  in  use  are  Eastern  ;  so  are 
the  gold  ornaments  of  the  women.  In  the  way  of  sport,  Portugal 
will  not  repay  English  visitors,  wild  as  much  of  the  country  is. 
In  the  more  solitary  mountains  there  are  a  few  wolves,  wild  goats, 
lynxes,  and  roedeer,  and  in  the  less  peopled  districts,  not  much  shot 
over,  a  good  many  red-legged  partridges  may  be  picked  up,  but  then 
the  shooting  of  'red-legged  partridges  is  tame  sport  at  best.  There 
are  great  flights  of  woodcock  in  the  winter-time,  but  they  scatter 
themselves  through  the  extensive  forests,  so  that  very  few  are 
brought  to  bag.  Snipe  are  plentiful,  but  finding  them  is  a  lottery ; 
the  marsh  that  is  swarming  with  them  one  week  may  be  altogether 
deserted  the  next.  The  middle-class  inhabitants  of  the  towns 
compare  disadvantageously  with  the  sturdy  farmer  and  industrious 
peasant.  The  indolent  shopkeeper  is  “  apparently  quite  indifferent 
as  to  whether  he  sells  his  goods  or  keeps  them,”  but  at  the  same 
time  he  takes  it  as  a  compliment  to  be  called  “  muy  fino,” 
which  may  be  translated  “cute”  at  swindling.  We  cannot 
follow  Mr.  Latouche  in  his  observations  on  art,  arclneology,  &c., 
although  on  these  matters  he  shows  equal  independence  of  judg¬ 
ment  and  intelligence.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  he  pro¬ 
nounces  a  picture  which  he  admired  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  out- 
of-the-way  town  of  Visieu  one  “  of  the  six  or  eeven  masterpieces 
of  the  world.”  On  the  whole,  his  impressions  of  the  Portuguese 
are  highly  favourable  to  them,  although  the  report  he  gives  of  the 
style  of  travelling,  away  from  the  high  roads  and  the  lines  of  rail¬ 
way,  is  hardly  such  as  to  encourage  his  countrymen  to  follow  in  his 
footsteps.  The  distinctive  merit  of  his  book  is  its  marked  freshness 
and  originality.  lie  carries  almost  to  a  fault  his  dislike  to  touching 
on  ground  or  subjects  which  have  been  traversed  or  described  by 
previous  visitors  or  writers  ;  and  we  may  mention  as  an  example  of 
this,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  episode  of  the  passage  of 
the  Douro,  he  scarcely  makes  any  allusion  to  those  campaigns 
of  Wellington  which  would  have  been  so  rich  a  mine  for  ordinary 
book-making  tourists. 


THE  BRIC-A-BRAC  HUNTER.* 

}j)ROLIXITY,  repetition,  and  twaddle  are  elements  of  import- 
-  ance  in  many  books  at  the  present  day.  Some  readers  can 
bear  more  of  them  than  others.  When  a  profound  thought  has  to 
be  mastered  it  is  well  to  have  it  put  in  as  many  different  ways  as 
possible.  But  when  the  amount  of  original  thought  in  a  "book 
would  hardly  occupy  half-a-dozen  lines,  two  hundred  and  ninety 
pages  become  monotonous  and  even  wearisome.  At  the  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-first  page  of  the  present  volume  (it  would  be 
mockery  to  say  the  present  work)  the  author— if  a  writer  can  be 
called  an  author  who  has  nothing  to  say,  and  takes  two  hundred 
and  ninety  pages  to  tell  you  so — makes  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : — 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  those  who  have  so  far  followed  my  footsteps 
are  for  the  most  part  ardent  lovers  of  the  ceramic  art — in  fact,  bric-a-brac 
hunters— and  that  it  is  therefore  their  especial  pleasure,  when  visiting  the 
capitals  of  Europe,  to  seek  the  abodes  of  dealers  in  such  articles,  and  visit 
them  wheresoever  they  are  to  be  found. 

At  such  a  statement,  made  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  middle  of 
the  book,  we  pause.  Major  Byng  Hall  assumes  first  that  “  ardent 
lovers  of  the  ceramic  art”  are  “  bric-a-brac  hunters,”  and  he  goes 
on  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  will  hasten  to  visit  dealers 
in  every  capital  in  which  they  arrive.  Nothing  can  better 
show  the  scope  and  execution  of  Major  Hall's  present 
design  than  these  two  assumptions.  The  person  who  admits 
their  truth  may  find  some  pleasure  in  reading  on.  The  man 
who  denies  it  may  as  well  stop.  lie  will  have  read  only  too 
much  by  the  time  he  has  arrived  at  this  hundred  and  forty-first 
page.  Unfortunately  for  our  pleasure  in  following  Major  Hall’s 
footsteps  so  far,  we  are  of  this  latter  opinion.  If  to  “love  the 
ceramic  art  ”  is  to  be  a  bric-a-brac  hunter,  we  prefer  not  to  pursue 
bric-a-brac.  But  we  do  love  the  ceramic  art.  We  should  be  glad 
to  “  visit  the  capitals  of  Europe,”  and  even  occasionally  to  “  seek 
the  abodes  of  dealers  ” ;  but  we  deny  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  by 
this  book,  Major  Hall  knows  or  cares  anything  for  what  is  properly 
called  “  ceramic  art,”  and  we  desire,  if  following  his  steps  is  to 
be  a  bric-a-brac  hunter,  to  draw  back  before  it  is  too  late,  and  seek 
for  ourselves  and  not  under  his  guidance.  Ilis  object,  he  tells  us 
elsewhere  (p.  32),  in  “  writing  these  pages  is  to  ofler  some  practical 
remarks,  which  may  tend  to  aid  the  inexperienced  lover  of  bric-a- 
brac  in  his  researches.”  This  is  a  very  definite  account  of  the 
object  of  the  book.  Yet,  having  read  it  carefully,  we  venture  to 
say  that  the  “  lover  of  bric-a-brac  ”  will  not  find  in  it  a  single  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  slightest  use  to  him  in  his  researches.  Major  Byng 
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Ilall  tells  nothing  about  marks,  nothing  about  pastes,  nothing 
about  glazes,  nothing  about  dates,  nothing  about  colours — nothing, 
in  short,  about  anything  that  an  “  ardent  lover  of  the  ceramic  art  ” 
may  not  find  better  in  his  Murray  or  any  ordinary  guide-book.  He 
takes  his  reader  into  the  “  abodes  of  dealers,”  but  he  passes  no 
opinion  upon  then-  comparative  honesty,  knowledge,  skill,  or  re¬ 
sources.  He  mentions  wonderful  bargains,  yet  he  never  gives  a 
hint  of  what  are  great,  and  what  are  little,  prices.  He  speaks  of  great 
fortunes  given  for  Sevres,  and  hints  that  he  is  acquainted  with  much 
gossip  about  some  recent  sales ;  but  whenever  he,  so  to  say,  looks 
particularly  mysterious,  and  buttonholes  the  “  ardent  lover  ”  in  a 
corner  to  tell  him  something  especially  remarkable,  he  always 
leaves  off  before  he  gets  any  further  ;  and  if  ever  it  could  be  said 
that  “  parturient  mountains  have  produced  muscipular  abortions,” 
it  would  be  of  Major  Byng  Hall,  with  his  “  swelling  openings  ” 
and  his  “  insignificant  conclusions.”  Here  and  there  we  have  a 
long  story  without  point  or  object,  and  may  read  page  after  page 
to  find  the  denouement  without  reaching  anything  but  the  end  of 
the  chapter.  Such  is  the  story  of  the  Palissy  dish  at  St.  Peters¬ 
burg.  What  a  story  might  be  written  on  the  theme  !  How 
delicately  Mr.  Thackeray  would  have  tinned  it  about  and  looked 
at  it  and  held  it  up  to  be  admired  !  But  in  Major  Hall's  hands 
it  is  utterly  wearisome,  totally  devoid  of  meaning  or  object  or 
interest.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  story  should  have  been  “  im¬ 
proved.”  It  is  good  enough  in  its  naked  truth.  But  it  would  bear 
a  great  deal  of  telling,  and  it  has  not  got  it  from  Major  Hall. 
There  are  elements  of  tragedy  in  the  tale,  and  elements  of  comedy. 
But  he  has  not  made  the  most  of  them.  One  sentence  will  show 
how  he  has  handled  them.  “  In  the  hurry  of  starting,  not  having 
been  able  to  superintend  the  careful  packing  of  my  dish,  I  found, 
on  arriving  at  the  end  of  my  journey,  that  it  was  smashed  into 
twenty  pieces.”  Divested  of  supernumerary  commas,  this  is  a 
curious  sentence,  and  very  typichl  of  Major  Byng  Hall’s  style.  He 
delights  in  commas,  and  peppers  his  page  with  them.  But  no  adjust¬ 
ment  of  stops  will  make  sense  of  a  sentence  which  tells  us  that  he 
was  in  the  hurry  of  starting  on  arriving  at  the  end  of  his  journey,  or 
give  consistency  and  sequence  to  a  narrative  wholly  made  up  of 
this  kind  of  writing.  When  he  returns  home,  “in  the  hurry  of 
starting  ”  perhaps,  his  son  is  thus  brought  in : — “  ‘  What  did  you  do 
with  the  Palissy  dish,  dad  ?  ’  said  the  heir  to  my  Spanish  chateau.” 
This  young  gentleman  is  several  times  introduced.  “  Love,”  we 
are  told  at  p.  21,  “  induces  ”  Major  Byng  Hall  “  to  mention  ”  him. 
A  true]'  love  would  have  left  him  out. 

As  to  Major  Hall’s  taste  we  may  quote  this  passage  from 
p.  16: — 

In  my  early  boyhood,  I  confess  for  many  a  year  to  have  imagined  that 
all  the  fine  specimens  of  china  I  looked  on  were  the  productions  of  the 
Chinese.  I  believed,  in  fact,  that  china  was  made  in  China,  and  in  China 
only.  But  years  passed  on,  and  I  found  that,  after  all,  that  which  is 
termed  Oriental  china  and  Japan  ware  was  far  less  jdeasing  to  my  eye  and 
taste  than  those  works  of  art  which  are  purely  European. 

Having  thus  early  in  the  book  made  his  confession  of  faith,  Major 
Hall  can  hardly  expect  much  sympathy  except  from  those  who 
are  bitten  with  a  mania  for  collecting  the  hideous  ware  now  so 
constantly  in  the  market.  One  after  another  all  tire  European 
manufactories  have  endeavoured  to  imitate  “  Oriental  ”  porcelain. 
In  proportion  as  they  approached  or  receded  from  it  their  success 
was  great  or  little.  The  pure  taste  in  form  and  colour  with  which 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  appear  to  have  been  gifted  by  nature 
raises  their  ceramic  work,  and  especially  those  examples  of  it  which 
were  made  before  any  contamination  with  European  taste,  or  it3  sub¬ 
stitute,  to  a  level  so  high  that  none  of  our  “  Sevres,  Dresden,  Chelsea, 
Worcester,  Derby,  Frauhental,  Ilochst,  Capo  di  Monte,  or  Buen 
Eetiro,”  to  quote  Major  Hall's  list,  have  ever  done  more  than 
approach  it ;  and  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  ungrateful  in  Major  Byng 
Hall  and  the  collectors  of  whom  he  pleases  to  constitute  himself 
the  spokesman,  to  pretend  now  that  they  despise  the  art  of  which 
their  own  is  at  best  an  imitation.  When  we  speak  of  a  beautiful 
Chelsea  figure  or  a  graceful  Derby  vase,  we  only  mean  that,  in. 
comparison  with  other  Chelsea  or  Derby,  this  specimen  is  fine. 
Sevres  has  taken  a  line  of  its  own,  and  thrown  off  the  Oriental 
taste.  In  this  it  has  been  sometimes  very  successful.  There  is 
Sevres  which  is  not  only  comparatively,  but  really,  beautiful. 
Worcester  again,  so  carefully  and  servilely  copied  the  colouring 
and  style  of  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  that  some  of  the  best 
Worcester  is  almost  as  pretty  as  the  inferior  sorts  of  Oriental.  But 
as  for  all  the  other  English  and  for  most  of  the  French  porcelains  of 
the  last  century,  it  is  only  as  curiosities,  as  links  in  the  chain  of 
ceramic  history,  as  examples  of  tentative,  experimental — we 
might  almost  say,  barbaric — art,  that  they  have  the  slightest  real 
value. 

This  book  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of  making  a  formal 
protest.  It  is  the  natural  product  of  the  present  fashion  in  china. 
Major  Hall  expounds  the  views  of  a  school  of  collectors.  To  call 
it  a  “  school  ”  is,  indeed,  to  honour  it  too  much,  but,  allowing  the 
term  for  convenience  sake,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  see  what 
are  its  characteristics.  It  calls  itself  a  school  of  art.  Yet 
beauty  is  not  studied.  Old  Chelsea  is  rare,  and  it  has  ab¬ 
solutely  no  other  claim  on  our  regard.  Our  ancestors  were 
so  unskilled  in  the  arts  when  good  Ring  George  came  to  the 
throne  that  foreigners  had  to  be  imported  to  paint  for  them  and 
to  play  them  tunes.  England  had  a  school  of  real  art  in  the 
thirteenth,  but  none  in  the  seventeenth,  century.  And  when  they 
began  to  make  jugs  and  tea-cups  they  made  them  so  hideous  that, 
except  to  show  us  how  far  behind  the  Orientals  we  were,  we  can 
take  no  real  interest  in  what  they  made.  The  best  piece  of  Chelsea 
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or  Bow  we  ever  saw  would  disfigure  the  room  in  which  it  stood. 
Bristol  is  sometimes  not  absolutely  ugly,  and  Derby,  at  a  later  date,  is 
often  harmoniously  coloured.  But  before  Wedgwood  there  was  no 
real  and  abstract  beautyin  any  English  ware, except  whatwas  copied 
from  Chinese  or  Japanese  originals.  There  is  for  the  most  part  a 
dulness,  a  dinginess  in  the  colours,  a  tawdriness  in  the  gilding,  a 
want  of  jjower  in  the  modelling,  which  make  it  simply  con¬ 
temptible  from  any  but  the  antiquarian  point  of  view.  But  it  is 
always  for  ware  of  this  character,  whether  English  or  foreign, 
that  collectors  like  Major  Hall  will  give  the  highest  prices.  The 
three  jars  which  one  Earl  sold  and  another  bought  last  year,  for 
some  eleven  thousand  guineas,  were  of  this  kind.  The  green  and 
the  pink  were  dirty.  They  were  the  early  attempts  of  the 
French  manufacturers  to  paint  such  colours,  and  they  must, 
except  from  Major  Hall's  point  of  view,  be  pronounced  failures. 
But  they  have  all  the  marks  and  characteristics  required  by  the 
“  bric-a-brac  hunter,”  and  they  were  worth — that  is,  they 
fetched— a  fortune.  As  long  as  people  have  not  taste  enough 
to  know  what  is  pretty,  they  must  depend  upon  such  criterious  as 
rarity,  marks,  and  names,  and  must  follow  such  guides  as  Major 
Byng  Hall.  It  is  sad  enough  that  rarity  without  merit  is  so 
praised  and  admired ;  but  it  is  sadder  still  to  observe  how  the 
fashion  of  the  time  is  moulded  by  such  examples.  Because  a  noble 
lord  has  so  much  money  and  so  little  taste  as  to  collect  things  that 
are  rare  and  to  call  them  beautiful,  other  smaller  folk  are  quite 
ready  to  follow  suit,  and  not  only  to  buy  but  to  extol  articles  in 
which,  when  they  pretend  to  art,  every  canon  of  good  art  is  set  at 
nought,  but  which  for  the  most  part  have  not  the  slightest  claim 
to  be  considered  anything  but  curiosities  and  relics  of  a  time  of 
low  civilization  and  deficient  knowledge  of  the  aims  and  means  of 
art  manufacture. 

It  is  very  wearisome  and,  what  is  worse,  very  unprofitable,  to 
follow  Major  Hall  in  his  travels.  He  seldom  tells  us  anything 
new,  and  repeats  over  and  over  again  certain  sentences  which  seem 
to  have  a  peculiar  meaning  for  him  and  his  disciples.  He  has  a 
way  of  beginning  as  if  he  would  tell  us  something  worth  knowing, 
and  then  changing  the  subject  immediately.  At  “  Stamboul  ”  he 
goes  into  the  bazaar.  “  Let  us,”  he  invites  his  reader,  “  pass  a  morn¬ 
ing  therein.”  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  generally  of  the  kinds  of 
china  to  be  found  in  them.  There  is  no  more,  be  it  remarked, 
about  Persian,  or  Rhodian,  or  Turkish  ware,  beautiful  as  they 
are,  than  there  is  of  majolica  in  the  chapters  on  Italy,  and 
that  is  as  little  as  possible.  When  we  have  read  the 
paragraph  to  the  end,  and  have  not  yet  been  taken  to  the  bazaars, 
we  come  upon  a  fresh  paragraph  beginning  thus  : — “  In  bidding 
adieu  to  the  Eastern  capital,”  and  so  on.  “  Bidding  adieu,”  when 
we  have  never  got  to  it !  How  can  we  leave  the  place  before 
we  have  reached  it  P  By  the  same  process,  we  suppose,  by  which 
we  arrive  at  the  end  of  a  journey  in  the  hurry  of  starting.  A  few 
pages  later,  however,  the  bazaar  crops  up  again,  and  we  have  the 
well-worn  description  of  the  merchant  with  his  pipe  and  his 
coffee,  his  politeness,  his  deliberation,  and  his  demand  of  twice  as 
much  as  he  will  take.  There  is  plenty  of  this  kind  of  thing  in 
the  book.  The  reader  is  invited  in  much  the  same  fashion  to 
other  capitals ;  and  when  he  has  read  to  the  end,  if  he  survive  so 
long,  he  will  find  his  knowledge  of  where  to  go  for  “  bric-a-brac  ” 
and  how  much  to  give  for  it,  precisely  where  it  was;  while,  unless 
he  is  very  forgiving  indeed,  he  will  feel  towards  Major  Byng  Hall 
much  as  Major  Byng  Ilall  himself  may  be  supposed  to  feel  towards 
some  dealer  in  Bond  Street  or  Vienna  who  has  taken  him  in. 


NALOPAKHYANAM  ;  THE  TALE  OF  NALA.* 

THE  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  at  Cambridge  has  brought 
out  this  book  under  the  auspices  of  the  Syndics  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  with  a  special  object,  and  he  specifies  that  object  so 
succinctly  in  his  few  lines  of  preface  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  it.  The  work  is  “  intended  for  the  benefit  of  those  persons 
who  are  deterred  from  the  study  of  Sanskrit  in  consequence  of  the 
complicated  characters  in  which  that  language  is  usually  printed.” 
Our  duty  as  reviewers  confines  us  to  this,  the  declared  purpose  of 
the  work ;  but  as  the  Tale,  of  Nala  is  not  familiar  to  all  the  world, 
we  may  be  spared  a  few  words  to  say  briefly  what  it  is.  The  tale 
forms  a  favourite  episode  of  the  Maha-bharata.  It  relates  how 
the  Princess  Damayanti,  at  a  swayamvara,  or  public  choice  of  a 
husband,  selected  Nala  from  a  host  of  cofnpetitors  human  and 
divine ;  how  the  pair  married,  were  blessed  with  offspring,  and 
lived  a  life  of  happiness,  until  Nala  was  seized  with  that  fatal  love 
of  gambling  which  was  so  prevalent  among  the  old  Hindus. 
Nala  played  at  dice  with  a  crafty  brother.  He  lost  his  money, 
jewels,  clothes,  kingdom,  everything ;  one  stake  only  was  left,  his 
wife.  He  was  urged  and  taunted  to  make  her  the  last  stake,  but 
had  the  strength  to  refuse.  The  pair  were  driven  out  destitute 
and  all  but  naked  into  the  wilderness,  and  then  Nala  endeavoured 
to  persuade  his  wife  to  return  to  her  father’s  Court.  She  refused, 
and  the  distracted  husband  abandoned  her  while  she  slept.  Both 
passed  through  many  adventures,  but  at  length  they  and  their 
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children  were  reunited,  Nala  regained  his  throne,  and  recommenced 
a  reign  of  justice  and  wisdom.  The  text  of  this  story  has  been 
printed  several  times.  It  has  been  rendered  into  literal  Latin  by 
Bopp,  and  into  English  verse  by  Dean  Milman,  in  a  metre  imita¬ 
tive  of  the  original  measure.  The  story  is  of  moderate  length,  it 
is  written  in  a  simple  style,  and  is  told  with  much  pathos.  It  has 
consequently  been  a  favourite  book  for  the  use  of  students,  and  it 
has  been  printed  with  vocabularies  and  other  helps  to  assist  their 
progress.  We  may  add  that  it  was  one  of  the  Sanskrit  works 
translated  into  Persian  by  the  celebrated  Shaikh  Faizi  under  the 
orders  of  the  Emperor  Akbar,  and  that  his  translation  is  still 
read. 

The  “  complicated  characters  ”  in  which  Sanskrit  is  written  are 
undoubtedly  an  obstacle  to  the  study  of  the  language.  But 
the  difficulty  is,  we  think,  more  imaginary  than  real,  and  it  is  one 
that  must  be  got  over  if  anything  more  than  a  mere  superficial 
knowledge  of  the  language  is  desired.  We  are  well  aware  that 
the  power  of  mastering  a  new  character  varies  greatly.  One  mind 
will  accomplish  more  in  a  few  hours  than  another  will  achieve  in 
as  many  days.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  books  like  the 
one  before  us  are  intended  chiefly  for  men  already  versed  in  more 
than  one  language,  men  whose  linguistic  tastes  are  carrying  them 
onwards  to  the  study  of  language  in  general.  To  such  minds  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  character  can  rarely  be  a  matter  of  real  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  learning  of  it  ought  at  least  to  be  attempted, 
not  shrunk  from  in  despair.  In  this  work  the  whole  of  the 
story  is  printed  in  Roman  letters.  This  is  followed  by  a 
Vocabulary  in  which  the  words  occurring  in  the  text  are  arranged 
and  explained  under  their  respective  roots.  Accompanying  this 
there  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  words,  directing  the  student  to 
the  root  under  which  each  will  be  found  in  the  Vocabulary. 
Lastly,  there  is  “a  Sketch  of  Sanskrit  Grammar,”  consisting  chiefly 
of  tables  of  inflections.  The  transcription  in  Roman  characters 
is  a  mechanical  work  requiring  only  steady  attention,  and  but  one 
error  has  met  our  eye.  The  compilation  of  the  Vocabulary  was  an 
easy  task,  as  Bopp  had  supplied  the  materials  for  it  in  his  Glossa- 
rium  Sanscritum.  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  contains  only  a 
mere  sketch  of  grammar,  the  Vocabulary  ought  to  be  very  full, 
and  should  contain  many  things  not  necessary  for  students  who 
have  gone  through  a  regular  course  of  grammar.  Better  far  that 
it  should  be  redundant  than  deficient.  But  the  very  first  entry  is 
defective.  In  Sanskrit  a  and  an  are  negative  prefixes  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  Greek  a  av.  We  find  nothing  about  this  under  a, 
though  we  do  find  an  explanation  under  an.  There  would 
have  been  no  harm  done  either,  if  the  learner  had  been 
told  or  reminded  that  a  is  a  temporal  augment  equivalent  to  e. 
Professor  Monier  Williams  has  thought  this  worthy  of  notice 
in  his  great  Dictionary.  If  needful  there,  how  much  more 
necessary  here  !  The  completeness  and  worth  of  a  vocabulary  can 
only  be  tested  by  actual  use.  We  have  accordingly  taken  up  at 
random  the  first  six  couplets  of  Section  VIII.  and  have  used  the 
Vocabulary  in  working  them  out,  with  the  following  results.  In 
the  second  line  the  word  unmattavad  occurs ;  the  Vocabulary  ex¬ 
plains  unmatta ,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  the  effect  of  the  affix 
vad.  In  the  next  line  we  meet  with  the  compound  word  samd- 
vislita,  but  on  turning  to  the  Index  and  Vocabulary  we  do  not  find 
it,  and  then  we  are  set  speculating  as  to  the  way  in  which  com¬ 
pounds  have  been  dealt  with,  whether  upon  principle  or  at  random. 
We  find  sarn-a-kula,  sam-a-hita,  and  other  compounds  with  sam-a, 
but  why  sam-d-vishta  should  have  been  omitted  we  have  been 
unable  to  discover.  The  reader,  it  is  true,  may  find  the  word 
vishta  under  its  proper  root,  and  he  may  then  look  out  the  preposi¬ 
tions  sam  and  d,  and  endeavour  to  discover  their  effect.  Having 
done  this,  he  may  perhaps  arrive  at  a  general  idea  of  the  meaning 
of  the  compound,  just  as  a  tiro  in  Latin  might  possibly  work  out 
the  meaning  of  compromissum  if  he  were  told  that  it  came  from 
mitto  with  con  and  pro  prefixed.  If  this  were  a  solitary  instance 
of  omission,  it  might  be  'passed  over  as  an  oversight ;  but  in  these 
six  couplets  we  meet  with  the  prepositional  compounds  anu-rakta, 
ava-sishta,  and  d-vrajan ;  and  although  in  the  Vocabulary  there 
are  other  compounds  formed  with  emu,  ava,  and  a,  these  parti¬ 
cular  words  are  not  to  be  found,  so  the  learner  is  left  to  develop 
their  signification  from  the  meaning  of  their  component  parts. 
The  influence  of  prepositions  in  verbal  compounds  is  at  least 
as  varied  and  as  subtle  in  Sanskrit  as  it  is  in  Greek  or  Latin ;  it 
is  a  subject  deserving  of  critical  attention,  and  therefore  it 
is  one  that  should  be  explained  and  illustrated  for  students,  not 
left  open  to  their  unaided  sagacity.  We  shall  have  more  to  say 
upon  this  subject  in  dealing  with  the  Grammatical  Sketch,  but  it 
may  more  appropriately  be  observed  here  that  the  author  would 
have  done  well  to  imitate,  not  only  occasionally  but  invariably, 
that  learned  and  systematic  work  which  he  refers  to  as  his  guide, 
Westergaard’s  Radices  Linguee  Sanscritee.  In  that  work  there 
are  subjoined  to  every  root  the  various  compounds  formed  from 
it  by  means  of  simple  and  compound  prepositions.  But  the  six 
couplets  are  not  yet  exhausted.  The  word  hrita  in  the  third 
couplet  does  not  appear  either  in  the  Index  or  in  the  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  though  its  root  and  other  forms  appear  in  the  latter.  This 
omission,  however,  may  be  passed  over  as  trivial,  and  not 
likely  to  trouble  even  a  young  student.  In  the  fourth  couplet 
comes  Vrihatsena,  a  name  it  is  true,  but,  as  the  Orientals 
say.  “a  name  with  a  meaning.”  Vrihat  is  explained,  but  send 
is  not,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  this  word  should  never 
occur  by  itself  in  the  course  of  so  many  pages.  At  any  rate,  the 
name  Vrihatsena  was  as  worthy  of  explanation  as  the  name 
l\tnyasloka,  which  occurs  a  few  lines  before  it,  and  finds  a  defini- 
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tion  in  the  Vocabulary.  On  looking  out  the  word  Bhaga,  which 
occurs  in  the  sixth  couplet,  we  find  the  derivatives  of  the  roots 
bhaj  and  bhanj  ranged  indiscriminately  under  the  latter,  though 
the  radicals  and  their  respective  derivatives  have  a  clear  difference 
of  meaning.  We  have  now  got  to  the  end  of  our  six  couplets,  and 
have  only  to  express  our  hope  that  chance  has  led  us  to  a  bad 
specimen  of  the  work.  Before  quitting  the  Vocabulary  entirely  it 
may  be  well  to  notice  the  references  to  what  the  author  calls 
a  derived  languages.”  So  far  as  Pali  and  Hindi  are  concerned,  the 
term  “  derived  ”  is  applicable,  but  it  is  somewhat  startling  at  the 
present  day  to  find  a  Professor  classifying  Greek,  Latin,  Gothic, 
&c.,  among  the  derivatives  from  Sanskrit. 

On  turning  to  the  “  Sketch  of  (Grammar,”  which  we  take  in  the 
order  in  which  it  is  given  us,  we  are  struck  with  amazement  at  the 
elementary  instruction  given  in  the  second  page.  Sanskrit,  as  is 
well  known,  pays  especial  attention  to  the  combination  and  permu¬ 
tation  of  letters,  and  it  is  this  which  has  made  it  so  powerful  an 
instrument  for  philological  criticism.  The  rules  for  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  vowels  are  very  simple  and  precise.  They  are  subject  to 
two  changes  called  respectively  Gunn  and  Vriddhi ,  which  are  all- 
important.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  but  still  tbe  principle  upon 
which  these  changes  are  based  is  here  mis-stated  ;  the  rule  given 
for  tbe  formation  of  the  Vriddhi  is  wrong,  and  so  are  several  of  the 
examples.  If  a  little  more  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  Grammar 
from  which  the  Sketch  has  been  avowedly  taken,  this  error  could 
not  have  been  made.  There  is  no  such  fault  to  be  found  with  tbe 
other  rules  of  what  is  technically  called  Sandhi  (junction),  but  it 
would  have  been  better  in  tbe  section  beaded  Visarga  to  have  dealt 
with  that  alphabetical  sign  itself  rather  than  with  the  letter  s,  its 
occasional  representative.  We  do  not  profess  to  have  waded  through 
all  tbe  Paradigmas  of  terminations,  but  we  ha  ve  glanced  over  them, 
and  have  marked  only  one  inaccuracy,  by  which  the  neuter  form 
of  the  present  participle  is  given  as  the  masculine  ;  but  as  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  referred  to  the  scheme  of  declension,  he  may  rectify  this 
error  himself.  Long  tables  of  terminations  are  dry  and  wearisome 
things  to  deal  with.  They  are  useful  for  reference,  hut  they  are 
the  most  repulsive  of  all  the  uninviting  forms  that  grammar  assumes. 
Some  few  rules  are  given  explanatory  of  the  principles  and  varia¬ 
tions  of  conjugation,  hut  these  might  have  been  dealt  with  more 
fully,  and  certainly  they  would  have  been  simplified  if  the  writer 
had  made  use  of  the  grammatical  terms  Guna  and  Vriddhi ,  instead 
of  describing  the  process  on  each  occasion  of  its  being  required.  In 
all  rules  brevity  combined  with  perspicuity  is  most  effective,  and 
what  could  more  briefly  and  effectually  describe  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  two  conjugations  than  saying  that  one  requires  China  of 
the  radical  vowel  and  tbe  other  forbids  it  ?  The  grammar  in  this 
volume  claims  to  be  only  a  sketch,  and  it  would  therefore  be  unfair 
to  be  severe  upon  its  deficiencies.  Yet  there  are  two  matters  which 
are  not  merely  important  to  students,  but  are  interesting  also 
to  men  seeking  only  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  tbe  opera¬ 
tion  of  Sanskrit  grammar.  Prepositions  are  little  used  in  Sanskrit, 
except  in  combination  with  verbs  and  their  derivatives.  Their 
effect  upon  verbal  roots  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  has  a  special 
interest  for  classical  scholars.  The  only  explanations  of  them  to 
be  found  in  this  book  are  tbe  brief  definitions  of  tbe  vocabulary. 
All  grammars  give  lists  of  these  words  with  examples  of  their 
varied  effects.  Such  a  list  in  the  present  work  would  have  occupied 
but  little  space,  and  would  have  added  much  to  its  use¬ 
fulness.  Besides  tbe  compounds  of  verbs  with  preposi¬ 
tions,  there  are  many  other  varieties  of  compounds,  of 
nouns,  adjectives,  participles,  and  adverbs,  and  in  the  later 
Sanskrit  writings  this  power  of  forming  compounds  has  in  a 
great  degree  usurped  the.  place  of  the  inflections  of  nouns  and 
verbs.  To  use  tbe  words  of  Mr.  Monier  Williams,  Sanskrit  abounds 
in  compounds  “  to  a  degree  wholly  unequalled  in  any  other 
language,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  study  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  constructed  before  the  learner  can  hope  to  under¬ 
stand  tbe  simplest  sentence  in  the  most  elementary  book.”  But 
not  a  word  in  explanation  of  these  compounds  appears  in  tbe 
Grammar  before  us.  Translations  of  some  of  them  are  given  in  tbe 
Vocabulary,  but  tbe  principles  of  their  construction  deserve  special 
notice. 

Mr.  Jarrett  has  devised  a  new  system  of  transliteration  for  bis 
book,  the  chief  feature  in  which  is,  that  instead  of  using  accents 
or  prosodial  long  marks,  he  distinguishes  the  long  vowels  by  a  dot 
placed  over  them.  This  compels  him  to  use  an  i  without  a  dot 
when  the  vowel  is  short,  which  is  at  first  rather  troublesome  to 
the  reader.  His  system  is  simple  enough  and  sound  enough  ;  but 
it  is  not  likely  to  oust  those  previously  in  use,  and  hut  little  good 
can  be  gained  by  adding  another  discordant  element  to  the  long- 
vexed  question  of  spelling,  which  is  continually  widening,  and 
now  seems  further  than  ever  from  settlement.  There  appeared  to 
be  some  prospect  of  an  approach  to  uniformity  when  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  India  settled  a  scheme  of  spelling  to  be  followed  in  all 
public  documents ;  but  now  that  tbe  Lidia  Office  lias  authorized 
another  system  for  use  at  home,  that  expectation  must  be  abandoned, 
and  every  man  is  left  as  before  to  adopt  that  mode  of  spelling 
which  seemeth  him  good. 

An  opinion  as  to  tbe  worth  of  this  book  might  be  expressed  in 
a  few  words ;  but,  taking  into  consideration  tbe  position  of  the 
author  and  the  auspices  under  which  the  work  appears,  we  have 
entered  into  details,  and  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  give  its  own 
character.  If  tbe  result  is  unsatisfactory,  we  may  regret,  but 
cannot  help  it. 


TROUBLES  OF  OUR  CATHOLIC  FOREFATHERS.* 
{Second  Notice.) 

NTIIONY  TYRRELL,  “  who  was  four  times  a  Catholic  and 
three  times  turned  Protestant,”  was  a  very  poor  creature  in¬ 
deed.  It  perhaps  hardly  becomes  those  wdio  have  never  bad  tbe 
terrible  alternative  forced  upon  them  to  judge  severely  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  renegades  who  abjure  their  convictions  under  the  fear  of  an 
excruciating  death.  But  nothing  can  excuse  tbe  baseness  of  a  man 
who  turns  king’s  evidence,  as  Tyrrell  did,  against  bis  own  friends 
and  co-religionists,  whose  faith  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  be 
never  ceased  really  to  share,  but  many  of  whom  be  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  to  tbe  gibbet,  and  that,  too,  on  charges  which, 
by  bis  own  admission,  were  for  the  most  part  wholly  false.  His 
confession  was  written  after  his  first  return  to  his  original  creed, 
and  placed  in  tbe  bands  of  Father  Persons,  who  prepared  it  for 
publication,  but  naturally  judged  that  “  tbe  relapses  of  tbe  subject 
of  tbe  narrative  would  have  spoiled  the  edification  of  tbe  story.” 
Mr.  Morris,  regarding  the  matter  from  a  dilferent  point  of  view 
after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  as  naturally  considers  it  well 
worth  publishing  for  tbe  light  it  throws  on  “  the  historical  features 
of  a  very  interesting  period,”  and  has  thus  very  properly  included 
it  in  tbe  records  be  is  engaged  in  editing.  If  the  story  is  dis¬ 
graceful  to  Tyrrell  himself,  it  is  hardly  less  discreditable  to  those 
who  consented  to  employ  bis  services  and  encouraged  him  in  his  long 
course  of  systematic  dissimulation.  Mr.  Morris  has  used  a  tran¬ 
script,  preserved  in  tbe  Public  Record  Offce,  of  tbe  original  MS. 
in  tbe  Archives  of  tbe  English  College  at  Rome.  Tyrrell’s  family, 
it  may  be  observed,  claimed  descent  from  the  famous  Sir  Walter 
who  shot  William  Rufus.  He  was  himself  at  one  of  tbe  English 
Universities,  but,  being  unable  to  pay  tbe  fees  for  his  degree,  left 
for  the  Continent,  whence  be  shortly  returned,  and  was  seized  as  a 
Popish  recusant  and  detained  a  year  and  a  half  in  prison.  His 
father  bad  previously  left  England  on  account  of  bis  religion.  On 
bis  return  Anthony  repaired  to  Rome,  where,  after  two  years’ 
study  at  the  English  College,  be  was  ordained  priest,  and  returned 
to  England ;  but  be  never  became  what  Mr.  Eroude,  with  charac¬ 
teristic  inaccuracy,  calls  him,  a  Jesuit.  Soon  after  bis  arrival  be 
was  again  seized,  and  imprisoned  in  tbe  Gatehouse,  but  managed 
to  escape.  His  third  imprisonment  was  in  1586,  when  be  was 
sent  to  tbe  Counter,  and  here  commences  bis  own  interesting, 
though  somewhat  long-winded,  narrative.  He  was  sent  for  by 
Mr.  Justice  Young,  who  appears  to  have  acted  throughout  as  bis 
evil  genius,  and  was  plied  with  threats  and  promisesYhrough  many 
interviews,  till  be  at  length  agreed  to  take  “  an  ungodly  oath  on  an 
ungodly  book ’’—the  English  Prayer-book ;  and,  being  still  further 
alarmed  by  tbe  apprehension  and  condemnation  of  Ballard  and  others 
mixed  up  in  tbe  Babington  plot,  be  finally  resolved  “  to  become  a 
Judas  in  kind,”  and  wrote  to  tell  Justice  Y’oung  that  be  would  serve 
bis  behests,  and  would  turn  Protestant.  His  overtures  were  eagerly 
accepted.  Young  assured  him  that  the  Lords  of  tbe  Council  were 
rejoiced  to  bear  of  bis  conversion,  and  at  bis  own  request  procured 
him  an  interview  with  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burghley,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  very  graciously  : — 

I  came  before  liis  presence,  and  prostrating  myself  at  his  feet  he  bade  me 
arise,  and  with  unctuous  words  began  to  tell  me  how  glad  he  was  to  hear 
of  my  penitent  mind,  and  should  be  much  gladder  if  1  meant  that  I  had 
written  unfeignedly.  He  told  me  as  he  doubted  not  but  that  God  could  call 
a  man  home  at  all  times  miraculously,  as  He  called  Paul  and  others,  yet  my 
conversion  could  not  be  but  strange,  both  by  reason  of  my  bringing  up  and 
long  conversation  ;  adding  that  sulritt e  mutationes  were  valde  pericnlosce,  or 
at  least  suspiciosiB,  which,  as  I  remember,  were  then  his  words,  and  there¬ 
fore  lie  willed  me  to  deal  sincerely  and  plainly  in  everything.  I  protested 
unto  him  that  so  I  would,  and  that  I  would  halt  in  nothing,  and  protested 
moreover  that  I  would  become  a  conformable  man  in  all  respects  unto  her 
Majesty,  and  was  sorry  with  all  my  heart  that  I  had  swerved  from  her 
Majesty’s  laws,  which  was  only  by  reason  of  my  perverse  opinions,  and 
therefore  most  humbly  craved  pardon  for  that  which  was  past,  and  I  did 
swear  to  be  true  and  obedient  for  the  time  to  come.  “  Deceived,”  quoth  I, 
“  I  might  be  in  my  religion,  but  traitor  in  my  heart  I  was  never.  But  well 
I  perceived  how  hard  a  thing  it  was  to  be  a  Rapist,  and  no  traitor,  and 
therefore  I  was  fully  minded  to  relinquish  both  the  one  and  the  other.” 

He  now  asked  Mr.  Young  to  lend  him  some  “  virtuous  books,” 
and  was  accordingly  provided  with  “  a  comfortable  piece  of  work 
to  bring  a  man  headlong  unto  the  devil,  forsooth,  Galvin’s  Justifica¬ 
tions  in  English.”  But  Burghley,  who  was  not  slow  in  perceiving 
with  whom  he  bad  to  deal,  took  care  also  to  keep  him  well  supplied 
with  copious  interrogations,  bis  answers  to  which,  inculpating 
various  innocent  persons,  were,  according  to  his  own  account,  almost 
wholly  false.  Meanwhile  be  was  to  continue  to  act  as  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  confessing  and  saying  mass  iu  tbe  prison,  in  order 
to  discover  and  betray  the  secrets  of  bis  unsuspecting  brethren. 
Some  qualms  of  conscience  be  could  hardly  help  feeling  from  time 
to  time,  but  these  were  easily  set  aside  by  his  new  masters  : — 

“Dissemble,”  quoth  Justice  Young,  “marry,  what  else,  Mr.  Tyrrell? 
Dissemble,  and  spare  not,  remember  always  the  cause  wherefore  and  why 
you  do  it.  You  can  do  God  no  better  service  than  in  hunting  and  decipher¬ 
ing  out  traitors  ;  and  as  for  their  works  of  abomination  that  you  are 
forced  to  exercise,  remember  always  the  example  of  Naainan  Syrus,  that 
when  you  are  in  the  midst  of  all  idolatry,  as  hearing  or  saying  of  Mass,  lift 
up  your  heart  to  the  only  Lord  of  Israel,  although  you  suffer  your  knees  to 
bow  before  this  wicked  Baal.” 

Burghley  wrote  to  him  in  the  same  sense : — 

I  have  three  or  four  days  past  read  your  letters  written  since  you  came  to 
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the  Clink,  and  by  reason  of  my  continual  business  I  have  deferred  to  answer 
vou,  which  in  truth  at  this  time  I  cannot  do  so  largely  as  if  I  were  free  from 
business  I  would.  Therefore  in  brief  this  know  you,  that  1  like  both  your 
wisdom  and  lo37alty  so  well,  as  I  can  find  nothing  to  advise  you  of  other¬ 
wise  than  I  see  yourself  hath  thought.  Tour  dissimulation  is  to  a  good 
end,  and  therefore  both  tolerable  and  commendable.  1  pray  you  therefore 
persevere  therein,  as  I  will  persevere  in  good  will. 

In  haste,  23rd  of  September,  1586. 

Your  loving  friend, 

W.  Burghley. 

The  Queen  herself,  to  -whom  Burghley  had  submitted  a  letter  of 
Tyrrell's,  condescended  to  express  her  approval.  “  The  letter  was 
very  agreeable  to  her,  both  for  the  style  and  affection  of  the  man, 
which  she  greatly  commendeth.” 

Meanwhile  Tyrrell’s  own  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  evidence 
he  had  supplied  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passage  in  his 
narrative : — 

O  mind,  fraught  full  of  malice,  what  cause  had  I  to  write  thus,  either 
against  Pope,  priest,  Queen  of  Scots,  Catholic,  or  other?  From  Pope  I 
never  heard  hurt  or  harm  against  our  Queen  or  country  ;  I  have  seen  him 
shed  tears,  and  have  heard  him  wish  that  all  the  blood  in  his  body  were 
spilt  to  do  our  country  good.  For  Catholic  priests,  I  protest  on  my  soul, 
that  since  the  time  I  have  conversed  with  them  myself  in  England,  which 
is  now  more  than  six  years,  I  never,  heard  of  any  of  them  but  that  he  wished 
as  well  to  her  Majesty  as  to  his  own  soul,  and  would  willingly  bestow  his 
own  life,  to  the  loss  of  the  uttermost  drop  of  his  blood,  for  the  preservation 
and  safety  of  her  Majesty,  aud  that  in  ail  their  sermons  and  exhortations, 
as  well  public  as  private,  they  persuade  her  subjects  to  all  obedience,  and  to 
pray  for  her  Majesty,  as  also  to  suffer  the  iutiiction  of  her  penal  laws  with 
all  patience,  and  not  to  resist  or  move  sedition  for  an}7  cause  whatsoever. 
This  is  all  I  know  of  all  priests,  I  protest  before  Almighty  God,  and  no 
other,  wherefore  I  have  most  deeply  slandered  them,  and  am  on  my  knees 
to  ask  them  pardon  and  forgiveness. 

And  be  goes  on  to  say  tliat  he  knows  nothing  whatever  about  the 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  will  therefore  neither  accuse  nor  excuse  her. 
Ilis  employers  were  insatiable  in  their  thirst  for  information  of 
the  kind  to  suit  their  purposes,  hut  he  expresses  his  conscientious 
conviction  that,  while  they  never  found  any  fault  with  his 
“  abominable  lies,”  they  must  have  been  well  aware  of  them ; 
“  my  Lord  Treasurer  is  not  so  simple  hut  that  he  might  perceive 
how  that  in  many  places  I  lied  grossly.”  After  some  months 
Tyrrell  was  liberated  from  the  Clink,  and  sent  to  play  the  spy 
abroad,  when  he  at  once  again  professed  himself  a  Catholic  and 
wrote  his  confession.  However,  he  returned  to  England  and  to 
his  former  practices,  and  was  induced  to  promise  to  retract  his 
confession,  and  make  a  second  abjuration  of  his  religion  publicly  at 
St.  Paul’s  Cross.  Sunday,  Jan.  31,  1588,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
purpose,  and  a  great  concourse  of  people  came  together  to  hear 
him.  But,  instead  of  carrying  out  his  engagement,  when  brought 
into  the  pulpit  he  began  an  address  of  an  exactly  opposite  drift, 
reaffirming  the  contents  of  his  confession,  and  solemnly  protesting 
his  unshaken  adherence  to  the  “  holy  Catholic  faith  of  the  Roman 
Apostolic  and  Universal  Church.”  As  he  did  not  expect  to  he 
allowed  to  proceed  with  this  discourse,  he  had  taken  the  precaution 
of  preparing  copies  of  it  to  scatter  among  the  crowd,  one  of  which 
was  picked  up  aDd  preserved  by  a  young  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
notwithstanding  the  proclamation  instantly  made  hv  Mr.  Justice 
Young  that  none  should  he  read  or  retained  on  pain  of  death  ;  and 
from  this  other  copies  were  afterwards  taken  and  spread  abroad. 
Father  Persons’s  narrative,  appended  to  Tyrrell’s  confession,  ends  as 
follows : — 

But  in  the  main  space,  all  was  in  marvellous  hurly  and  burly  at  Paul’s 
Cross,  where  the  people  hud  heard  three  sermons  in  one  hour,  all  contrary 
the  one  to  the  other  ;  the  first  of  the  preacher  in  praise  and  credit  of 
Tyrrell ;  the  second  of  Tyrrell  himself  in  derog'ation  of  the  preacher  ;  the 
third  of  Justice  Young  threatening  death  to  those  that  should  believe 
Tyrrell.  But  the  concourse  of  people  was  so  unruly  as  Tyrrell  was  carried 
away  on  men’s  shoulders  to  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  by  St.  Nicholas’s  shambles 
in  Newgate  market,  the  Protestants  crying  out  vengeance  upon  him,  and 
he  weeping  bitterly  and  knocking  his  breast,  and  affirming  that  he  had 
done  nothing  that  day  but  upon  mere  force  and  compulsion  of  his  con¬ 
science  ;  and  the  concourse  was  so  great  about  the  prison  as  they  were 
forced  to  change  him  within  two  hours  after  to  the  Counter,  where  none 
came  unto  him  but  Topcliffe  and  Young.  And  by  a  certain  chink  of  a  wall 
he  conferred  daily  for  three  months  with  one  Alexander  Hambleton,  a 
Scotchman  and  Catholic,  that  was  prisoner  for  his  conscience  in  the  next 
chamber,  what  passed  between  them,  and  what  spies  the  two  said  persecu¬ 
tors  had  among  the  Catholics,  whereof  advice  was  given  and  much  hurt 
avoided.  And  in  this  case  did  the  said  Alexander  leave  him  ;  and  when 
he  got  ills  liberty  to  come  over  into  Flanders,  Tyrrell  remained  still  in 
prison. 

Anthony  Tyrrell,  however,  was  destined  to  give  another  proof  of 
his  incorrigible  weakness  and  inconstancy.  On  the  8th  December 
following  he  again  appeared  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross,  and  this  time 
actually  delivered  his  “  recantation  or  abjuration  ”  of  all  he  had 
said  before,  denouncing  the  “  notorious  and  outrageous  trespass  ” 
he  had  committed  in  that  same  place  the  previous  January,  and 
attributing  his  reconversion  to  Protestantism  to  a  dangerous  ill¬ 
ness  he  had  since  suffered  in  prison.  He  had,  in  fact,  when  wearied 
out  with  his  confinement,  written  again  to  Burghley  to  supplicate 
his  favour  on  any  terms  that  might  be  prescribed,  and  hence  his 
second  appearance  at  St.  Paul’s  Cross.  After  this  his  name  dis¬ 
appears  from  public  life.  He  lived  fur  many  years,  officiating 
apparently  as  an  Anglican  clergyman.  But  in  liis  old  age  he 
yielded  to  the  persuasion  of  his  brother,  and  retired  to  Belgium, 
where  he  could  openly  profess  the  religion  which  he  had  all  along 
in  his  heart  believed.  Ilis  name  is  found,  Mr.  Moms  tells  us,  in  a 
manuscript  list  of  apostates,  v7ith  the  note  added,  Mortuus  est 
pwnitens.  He  had  certainly  much  cause  for  repentance.  But  the 
chief  interest  of  the  narrative  to  us  arises  from  the  curious  and 
unpleasant  light  it  throw’s  on  the  tactics  of  Elizabeth’s  Govern¬ 


ment  in  its  dealings  with  Papists.  For  the  case  of  Anthony 
Tyrrell  was  not  singular.  There  was,  for  instance,  a  Mr.  Johnes 
or  Jhones,  “  a  minister  who  got  into  the  Marshalsea  prison,”  and 
being  there  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  used  his 
means  of  information  thus  procured,  as  Tyrrell  did,  for  purposes  of 
espionage  in  the  service  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Morris’s  editorial  task  has  been  a  simpler  one  in  this  than 
in  the  previous  volume,  and  we  have  less  to  complain  of  in  the 
execution.  But  it  would  he  a  convenience  to  his  readers  if  he 
would  supply  dates  more  frequently,  in  a  narrative  which  some¬ 
times  rivals  the  involutions  of  Herodotus,  as  also  if  he  placed  the 
titles  of  the  chapters  at  the  head  of  the  alternate  pages,  instead 
of  merely  continuing  one  running  title  throughout.  We  gather 
from  the  preface  that  a  third  series  is  likely  soon  to  follow. 


WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAY?* 

R.  GIBBON  has  given  himself  a  difficult  task  in  his  last 
novel.  The  inconsistencies  of  a  wayward  nature,  where  a 
passionate  and  uncertain  temper  is  mated  with  a  good  heart  at 
bottom  and  a  fierce  uncertain  kind  of  conscience,  are  as  hard  to 
depict  in  words  as  are  the  more  subtle  atmospheric  effects  of  sea 
or  mountain-side  by  pigments.  The  fleeting  changes  ’of  mood 
caused  by  things  said  and  done,  and  due  as  much  to  personal  in¬ 
fluences  which  cannot  he  rendered  by  a  writer  as  to  the  self-evident 
effects  of  the  cause  assigned,  are  hard  to  make  manifest  even  by 
set  scenes ;  hut  we  confess  that  Mr.  Gibbon  has  done  at  least 
as  well  as  any  one  not  a  giant  in  the  art  would  have  done,  and  his 
attempt  is  in  itself  creditable.  So  much  of  the  novel  literature  of  the 
present  day  is  mere  sign-painting  that  we  are  thankful  for  any¬ 
thing  of  deeper  and  more  delicate  intuition;  and  a  study  of 
character  is  always  interesting.  The  whole  meaning  of  What 
will  the  World  Say  ?  is  character-painting  ;  though  also  there  are 
some  scenes  and  descriptions  in  it  which  are  specially  bright  and 
vigorous,  and  the  story  does  not  lack  that  intricacy  of  action,  those 
mysteries  and  mistakes,  which  are  assumed  to  he  necessary  to  the 
existence  of  a  perfect  plot. 

Of  all  the  scenes  and  descriptions  in  this  novel,  the  opening  one 
seems  to  us  the  best.  It  is  fresh,  full  of  colour,  sweet  with  the 
sweetness  of  youth  and  nature,  hope  and  innocence ;  one  of  those 
pure  idyls  which  find  a  responsive  chord  in  all  hearts,  and  lighten 
up  the  imagination  with  pleasant  imagery.  It  sets  the  measure  of 
graceful  thought  and  language,  and,  had  the  whole  been  equal  to 
that  first  scene,  What  ivill  the  W oriel  Say  ?  would  have  been  one  of 
the  most  decided  successes  of  its  day.  But  we  are  hound  to  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  is  that  Mr.  Gibbon’s  later  work  is  not  nearly 
so  excellent  as  this  earliest  portion.  The  character  of  Bess  is  a 
little  revolting,  in  spite  of  the  good  heart  at  bottom ;  and  Ooila’s 
sacrifice  is  unnatural  and  irritating.  Unselfishness  is  an  admirable 
quality  when  held  in  due  subordination  to  intellect  and  honour ; 
hut  the  unselfishness  which  consists  in  giving  up  a  lover  who 
loves,  and  peremptorily  refusing  to  continue  even  the  shadowy 
kind  of  engagement  already  existing,  because  another  girl 
loves  him  who  would  he  a  better  match  for  him,  is  a  little 
overstrained.  And  when  virtues  are  thus  overstrained,  they 
make  the  whole  thing  go  crookedly,  and  spoil  the  beauty 
and  cohesion  of  a  story.  Besides,  is  there  not  an  honour 
in  fidelity?  How  could  Ooila  reconcile  it  to  herself  to  give 
Austin  so  much  unhappiness  for  the  doubtful  chance  of  his  taking 
her  cousin  Bess  in  place  of  herself?  Where  was  the  intrinsic 
modesty  of  a  loving  woman  when  she  thus  took  it  on  herself 
to  carve  out  the  future  of  her  lover  and  to  arrange  his  life  for 
him?  We  wish  that  Mr.  Gibbon  had  at  all  events  given  her 
some  kind  of  excuse  in  the  misapprehension  which  generally 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  novels  when  lovers  have  to  he  sepa¬ 
rated.  He  is  more  original  in  dispensing  with  the  familiar 
machinery,  hut  less  probable.’  For  the  clinging  fidelity  of  love  is 
not  selfishness  when  it  is  love  coveted  and  returned.  It  has  then, 
as  we  have  said,  the  additional  ties  of  honour  and  tenderness 
to  keep  it  in  its  place ;  and  a  woman  who  can  give  up  her 
lover  because  another  woman  has  a  passion  for  him  is  one 
not  worth  loving  at  all.  But  the  character  of  Coila  is  well 
sketched  for  what  it  is,  and  especially  is  that  small  thread  of  sullen¬ 
ness  and  obstinacy  which  would  naturally  run  through  such  a 
temper  as  hers  nicely  indicated.  In  this  again  Mr.  Gibbon  shows 
courage ;  he  has  dared  to  make  his  saint  human,  and  to  credit  his 
fairest  and  most  devoted  heroine  with  a  fault  which  is  neither 
romantic  nor  lovely,  but  only  natural. 

Of  Bess  Marjoribanks  we  have  not  so  much  good  to  say.  She 
strikes  us  as  unpleasantly  coarse  and  overdrawn.  Granting  the 
ethnological  value  of  her  mother’s  blood,  still  she  was  English  by 
her  father’s  side,  and  the  influences  of  education  and  surrounding 
would  surely  have  had  more  weight  with  her  than  Mr.  Gibbon 
has  allowed.  A  very  little  toning  down  would  have  brought  her 
into  better  form  and  clearer  colour  ;  hut  her  easily  aroused  passion 
and  sharp  language,  her  hold  deeds  and  her  wild  selfishness,  alter¬ 
nated  with  better  impulses  as  wild,  and  the  one  as  warmly  ex¬ 
pressed  as  the  other,  leave  an  uncomfortable  impression  on  one’s 
mind ;  and  the  verdict  of  most  readers  will  he  summed  up  in  one 
word — virago.  Now  a  handsome  young  heiress,  co-heroine  with 
the  saint,  if  not  indeed  supreme  on  her  own  account,  ought  not  to 
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be  painted  so  as  to  make  you  tbink  of  a  fisb-wife  as  ber  natural 
type,  and  that  to  which  she  will  come  by  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment.  Let  ber  have  dash  and  spirit,  and  even  temper,  still  there 
should  always  be  that  distinction  made  between  fire  and  coarse¬ 
ness,  spirit  and  rudeness,  unconventionality  and  vulgarity, 
which  divides  the  Amazon  from  the  virago.  And  this  distinc¬ 
tion  is  just  that  which  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Gibbon  has 
made ;  hence  we  are  compelled  to  pronounce  Bess  a  failure,  and 
we  fancy  that  the  opinion  of  women  would  mostly  coincide  with 
our  own.  In  the  opening  scene,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  we  have  indications  of  her  character  very  graphically  and 
spiritedly  given,  with  nothing  of  the  violence  by  which  she  is 
spoilt  as  the  story  goes  on ;  and  at  the  last,  when  her  better  nature 
asserts  itself  with  somewhat  startling  suddenness,  we  find  her 
well  presented ;  but  in  all  the  middle  term,  when  she  is  wavering 
between  her  nobler  and  her  more  ignoble  self,  between  taking 
Coila’s  happiness  from  her  and  giving  up  her  own  desires,  she  is 
overdrawn,  and  therefore  less  than  satisfactory.  We  think,  how¬ 
ever,  that  Mr.  Gibbon  did  well  in  keeping  her  with  the  Major.  It 
would  have  been  weak  to  kill  him  off  just  at  the  nick  of 
time,  and  so  to  save  her  from  the  consequences  of  her  own  folly. 
Novel  writers,  as  a  rule,  are  cowards  in  their  work.  They  create 
difficulties,  and  put  their  people  into  traps ;  but,  unlike  real  life, 
they  always  contrive  a  way  of  escape  when  things  are  at  the  worst, 
and,  when  they  give  sour  grapes  to  be  eaten,  forbear  the  natural 
consequence  of  teeth  set  on  edge.  Most  writers  would  have  killed 
off  Major  Kilgour,  alias  Macbeth,  when  his  presence  had  become 
troublesome  and  a  hindrance  to  the  smooth  running  of  Bess’s 
fortunes ;  that  is,  they  would  have  first  made  their  peccant  heroine 
fling  herself  into  an  abyss,  and  then  would  have  pulled  her  up 
again.  But  it  is  better  art  and  truer  nature  to  let  seeds  fructify 
according  to  their  kind,  and  not  insist  on  thistles  growing  figs  for 
their  latest  harvest.  The  more  repulsive  circumstances  may  of 
course  be  modified,  as  they  might  he  in  real  life,  but  the  truest  art 
is  always  that  which  has  least  effort,  least  strangeness,  and  makes 
least  use  of  chances  and  improbabilities. 

Both  Mr.  Marjoribanks  and  Major  Kilgour  are  good  characters ; 
both  morally  faulty,  yet  by  no  means  bad  all  through,  but  each 
with  his  due  share  of  goodness.  The  former  is  of  the  order  of 
the  self-made,  and  reads  like  a  portrait.  Some  of  the  anecdotes 
too  are  apparently  copied  from  life,  and  we  note  what  we  presume 
to  be  a  curious  coincidence  in  one  which  Punch  illustrated  almost 
simultaneously  with  the  appearance  of  What  will  the  World  Say  ? 
We  will  extract  it : — 

There  were  those,  however,  who,  whilst  bowing  before  him,  laughed  at 
him  behind  his  back  and  told  all  sorts  of  queer  stories  about  what  they 
playfully  called  his  eccentricity. 

This  was  one  of  them.  When  fitting  up  the  library  at  Ravelston,  a 
bookseller’s  assistant  attended  to  learn  with  what  works  he  desired  to  fill 
his  shelves. 

“  Oh,  anything  from  six  inches  to  a  foot-and-a-half,”  was  the  answer. 

The  man  was  astonished,  but  made  a  note  of  the  order. 

“  Will  you  have  them  bound  in  Russia  or  Morocco,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Confound  you,  what  should  I  send  my  siller  from  home  for  ? — get  them 
bound  in  Glasgow.” 

Also,  the  expression  immediately  following,  “  He  was  munifi¬ 
cent  to  charities — which  the  wicked  ones  said  was  his  fire-insur¬ 
ance,”  reads  like  a  current  mot  caught  and  applied ;  and  the  para¬ 
graphs  still  further  elucidating  his  character  are  just  as  full  of 
the  subtle  indications  of  a  living  model : — 

He  accomplished  much  good  ;  he  conferred  many  favours,  but  he  had  an 
unfortunate  way  of  letting  everybody  know  what  he  had  done,  and  that 
robbed  his  benevolence  of  much  of  its  savour.  Those  who  would  have  been 
most  grateful  felt  that  he  had  deprived  them  of  the  highest  privilege  of 
gratitude — that  of  being  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  debt. 

Perhaps,  for  a  man  of  iron  will,  Mr.  Marjoribanks  ruled  his  woman¬ 
kind  with  too  light  a  hand,  and  gave  them  their  heads  too  entirely  ; 
but  the  manner  in  which  he  maintains  his  position  with  Bess 
when  she  has  run  off  with  Major  Kilgour,  and,  while  neither  afraid 
to  meet  her  lest  he  should  be  over-softened  nor  willing  to  see  her 
really  starve,  does  just  what  bare  duty  demands,  and  is  not  too  harsh 
nor  too  kind,  is  a  point  well  made  and  a  clever  distinction  admirably 
shown.  The  character  of  Major  Kilgour  is  as  happy  in  its  way. 
True,  he  is  an  adventurer  and  not  over-scrupulous,  but  he  is  not  a 
ruffian,  nor  a  villain,  and  we  know  that  Bess  will  do  well  enough 
in  the  future  as  his  wife.  She  might  have  had  worse  bread  to  eat 
from  that  bitter  brewing  of  hers,  and  on  the  whole  she  gets 
bravely  out  of  the  coil  which  she  wound  about  herself.  The  friends 
to  whom  the  Major  introduced  her  are  admirably  touched  : — 

He  presented  her  to  many  friends  :  ladies  in  faded  finely  ;  gentlemen  with 
all  the  airs  of  princes,  aDd  with  very  hungry  faces.  Counts  and  countesses, 
generals,  colonels,  and  majors  seemed  to  be  very  numerous  in  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintances.  All  spoke  of  a  good  time  coming,  when  the  “  Restora¬ 
tion  ”  should  take  place  ;  but  all  seemed  to  suffer  much  privation  in  the 
meanwhile,  although  they  bore  it  with  much  gaiety  of  heart.  One  set  be¬ 
longed  to  Spain,  the  other  to  France,  and  the  latter  seemed  to  be  much  the 
more  prosperous  of  her  husband’s  friends. 

She  was  interested,  amused,  and  sometimes  puzzled  ;  for  there  were  fre¬ 
quent  mysterious  meetings,  and  once  or  twice  the  Major  hinted  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  leave  her  suddenly.  He  awaited  instructions  from 
Don  Carlos,  and  they  might  arrive  at  any  moment.  The  novelty  had  not 
quite  worn  off  when  she  began  to  realise  that  she  was  moving  in  a  society 
of  theatrical  nobility  ;  the  decorations  and  jewels  appeared  to  her  like  those 
of  the  players  in  daylight — mere  tinsel  and  paste.  She  felt  as  if  she  had 
become  the  associate  of  smugglers,  or  worse. 

She  held  her  tongue,  and  tried  to  shut  her  eyes  to  the  equivocal  character 
of  the  soviet}'  to  which  she  was  introduced. 

But  to  one  brought  up  as  Bess  bad  been  it  was  not  easy  to  adopt  the 
habits  of  an  entirely  new  world  and  a  new  system.  The  people  were 


strange,  and  their  ways  were  strange  ;  they  talked  so  grandly  of  Empires, 
Republics,  and  Communes,  that  every  man  seemed  to  hold  the  fate  of  a 
nation  in  liis  hand,  and  every  lady  seemed  to  be  conscious  of  the  power  of 
directing  what  that  fate  was  to  be.  All  this  contrasted  so  oddly  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  people  that,  after  the  first  bewilderment  of  novelty, 
she  began  to  wonder  whether  or  not  they  were  sane.  The  men  were  all 
heroes ;  the  women  all  heroines.  Bess  was  unfortunate  in  this  : — she  could 
not  recognise  a  hero  in  a  threadbare  coat,  or  a  heroine  in  faded  silk. 

There  is  always  something  to  admire  in  Mr.  Gibbon’s  work.  It  is 
for  one  thing  good-tempered,  and  for  another  not  hysterical.  A 
sensible  and  manly  strain  runs  through  it,  and  is  in  this  present 
book  nowhere  seen  more  than  in  the  two  facts  of  which  we  have 
spoken — -namely,  the  method  of  treatment  adopted  by  Mr.  Marjori¬ 
banks  to  his  disobedient  daughter,  and  the  finer  dash  of  nobleness 
that  redeems  the  character  of  Major  Kilgour  from  the  common¬ 
place  odiousness  of  a  vulgar  adventurer.  For  all  that,  however, 
we  always  have  a  feeling  that  the  author  of  Robin  Gray  could  do 
better  if  he  tried,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  certain  want  which, 
if  supplied,  would  lift  his  work  into  a  higher  region  of  art.  He 
has  talent,  observation,  good  temper,  cleverness  ;  but  he  apparently 
wants  that  supreme  quality  of  genius  by  which  art  is  made  immortal,, 
and  without  which  artists  are  at  the  best  only  clever  and  con¬ 
scientious  journeymen. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

MDE  MOUY’S  new  volume  brings  before  us  two  distin- 
•  guished  personages  of  the  last  century,  Stanislaus  Augustus, 
King  of  Poland,  and  Mme.  Geoffrin.*  It  consists  of  letters  pub¬ 
lished  from  the  originals  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Ponia- 
towski  family  ;  and  this  interesting  correspondence  gives  us  day  by 
day  the  principal  events  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Stanislaus, 
and  especially  the  incidents  which  preceded,  accompanied,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  M.  de  Mouy’s  introductory 
essay  and  the  numerous  illustrative  notes  scattered  throughout  the 
volume  elucidate  the  facts  related  in  the  letters,  and  show  the 
importance,  from  a  political  point  of  view,  of  the  confidential  reve¬ 
lations  made  by  the  King  to  the  lady  who  had  obtained  his  friend¬ 
ship.  Rulhiere's  Histoire  de  Vanarchie  de  Pologne  must  henceforth 
be  studied  by  the  light  of  M.  de  Mouy’s  collection,  and  this  series 
of  letters,  written  with  the  utmost  abandon,  brings  out  in  a  pleasing 
manner  the  honest,  frank,  and  upright  character  of  the  unfortunate 
monarch.  We  need  not  say  anything  of  Mme.  Geoffrin,  whose  salon 
occupied  so  important  a  place  in  the  history  of  Parisian  society ; 
it  may  be  observed,  however,  that  very  few  of  her  letters  had  pre¬ 
viously  appeared  in  print,  a  fact  which  gives  additional  value  to 
the  present  publication.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  an  excellent 
portrait  of  Stanislaus  Augustus  and  two  facsimiles. 

M.  Taxile  Delord  has  in  his  sixth  volume  brought  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion  the  history  of  the  Second  Empire. t  It  is  of  course  not  easy 
to  examine  events  calmly  and  impartially  so  soon  after  their  oc¬ 
currence,  and  many  documents  will  probably  be  hereafter  discovered 
and  published  which  M.  Delord  was  not  in  a  position  to  consult ; 
nevertheless  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  his  work  is  one  of  consider¬ 
able  merit.  The  first  chapter  places  before  us  the  intellectual  state 
of  France  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  III. ;  it  describes  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Imperial  Government  to  obtain  the  adhesion  of  literary 
and  scientific  men  of  note,  and  shows  how,  in  spite  of  the  Bona- 
partist  sympathies  of  MM.Nisard,  Sainte-Beuve,  Veron,  and  Mtiri- 
mde,  all  the  writers  and  thinkers  whose  support  was  really  worth 
having  arrayed  themselves  in  opposition  to  the  Empire.  As  an 
unfortunate,  but  natural,  consequence  of  this  state  of  things,  the 
spirit  of  satire  crept  in  everywhere ;  even  archaeology  was  trans¬ 
formed  by  M.  Beufe  into  materials  for  pamphlets,  and  the  stage 
became  a  means  of  appealing  to  the  public  by  the  help  of  trans¬ 
parent  allusions.  The  decay  of  literature,  art,  and  philosophy  under 
the  Second  Empire  is  too  notorious  a  fact  to  be  questioned,  and 
M.  Delord’s  instructive  first  chapter  supplies  plenty  of  materials 
to  illustrate  it.  The  political  part  of  the  book  begins  with  the 
murder  of  Victor  Noir  in  1870,  and  takes  us  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Republic  after  the  capitulation  of  Sedan.  The  author  closes 
with  a  general  survey  of  the  whole  subject. 

M.  Sainte-Beuve  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  history  of 
French  literature  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  we  believe  that  his 
reputation  is  likely  to  rise  instead  of  declining  as  time  goes  on.  After 
having  sat  as  judge  over  the  works  both  of  his  contemporaries  and 
of  generations  long  gone  by,  he  is  now  amenable  himself  to  the 
tribunal  of  criticism.  The  pages  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
which  the  distinguished  author  of  Port  Royal  had  so  often 
enriched  with  his  masterly  sketches,  have  lately  admitted  a  full- 
length  portrait  of  him,  drawn  by  the  clever  hand  of  Viscount 
d’Haussonville ;  and  this  piece  of  genuine  discriminating  criticism 
now  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  duodecimo  volume  which  will  probably 
command  much  attention. f  A  journalist  has  remarked  somewhere 
that  M.  d’llaussonville’s  malveillance  towards  M.  Sainte-Beuve  is 
impartial ;  for  our  part,  we  cannot  admit  the  appropriateness  of  the 
word  “  malevolence  ”  as  applied  to  a  writer  whose  moral  character 
and  utter  want  of  principle  were  open  to  the  severest  criticism.  M. 
d’llaussonville  is  simply  and  strictly  just ;  nay  more,  he  never 

*  Corresjjnndance  inedite  du  rot  Stanislas- Auguste  Eoniutowski  et  de 
Madame  Ceoffrin.  PublWe  par  Charles  de  Mouy.  Baris :  Blou. 

+  Histoire  du  second  Empire.  Bar  M.  Taxile  Delord.  Tome  6.  Paris 
Germer  Bailliere. 

J  C.  A.  Sainte-Beuve ;  sa  vie  et  ses  oeuvres.  Par  le  Vicomte  d’Hausson¬ 
ville.  Paris :  Levy 
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loses  the  opportunity  of  praising  what  deserves  to  he  praised  in  the 
literary  career  of  the  great  causeur,  and  no  one  has  yet  described 
■with  such  accuracy  the  successive  transformations  of  M.  Sainte- 
Beuve’s  genie  ondoycmt  et  divers,  as  Montaigne  would  have  said. 

A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  French  Protestant 
refugee  named  Mauvillon  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  four  small 
volumes,  a  history  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  Having  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  read  that  work,  and  to  collect  for  himself  materials 
on  the  same  subject,  M.  de  Parieu  now  presents  us  with  the 
result  of  his  investigations. * * * §  *  It  is  a  well-written  monograph, 
containing  the  life  of  the  hero  of  Liitzen,  and  intended  to  be  a 
development  of  the  following  not  very  recondite  propositions: — ■ 
I.  No  prince  becomes  really  great  unless  he  has  received  a  great 
inheritance,  either  by  blood  or  otherwise.  2.  To  a  certain  extent 
the  superiority  of  numbers  in  war  is  compensated  by  that  of 
tactics.  3.  The  ambition  of  conquerors  possesses  an  almost  in¬ 
definite  elasticity  when  it  is  not  checked.  4.  The  religious 
struggles  of  modern  times  have  unavoidably  been  complicated  by 
political  causes.  5.  If  a  State  borrows  the  assistance  of  a  prince 
who  is  naturally  its  enemy,  and  whose  forces  are  not  strictly 
limited,  the  danger  resulting  from  this  anomalous  alliance  breaks 
out  sooner  or  later. 

General  Ducrot’s  volume,  published  with  the  authorization  of 
the  Minister  of  War,  has  no  pretensions  to  be  a  literary  workt  ; 
it  merely  aims  at  presenting  an  exact  statement  of  facts  which 
have  frequently  been  either  incorrectly  given  or  purposely 
misinterpreted.  The  task  attempted  by  General  Ducrot  was 
particularly  difficult,  inasmuch  as  the  records  and  papers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  staff  of  the  Second  Army  had  been  seized  by  the 
men  of  the  Commune ;  assisted,  however,  by  the  indefatigable 
zeal  of  Captains  Louis  and  Gillon,  the  writer  has  arranged  me¬ 
thodically  all  the  documents  still  remaining  at  his  disposal,  and  he 
is  thus  able  to  give  us  a  complete  historical  account  of  the  strate¬ 
gical  movements  performed  by  the  various  troops,  regular  and 
irregular,  which  fought  against  the  Prussians  under  the  walls  of 
Paris.  The  volume  now  before  us  is  only  the  first  of  General 
Ducrot’s  work;  it  takes  us  to  the  20th  October,  1870,  and  is 
illustrated  with  43  excellent  maps,  besides  tables  and  documents  of 
every  kind. 

The  history  of  Christianity  divides  itself  naturally  into  two  parts. 
Questions  relating  to  doctrine,  discipline,  and  Church  govern¬ 
ment  form  a  distinct  subject,  which  can  be,  and  often  is,  treated 
separately.  There  is  also  what  we  may  call  the  external  history 
of  the  Church — that  is  to  say,  the  narrative  of  the  various  facts 
which  helped  or  retarded  the  establishment  of  Christianity  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  social  institution.  M.  Aubd  takes  as  the  topic  of 
his  volume  {  this  second  division  of  Church  history  ;  and  in  a  very 
able  and  impartial  sketch  he  describes  the  persecutions  encountered 
by  the  early  Church  till  the  end  of  the  era  of  the  Antonines. 
The  documents  available  to  the  historian  of  the  primitive  Chris¬ 
tians  are,  as  he  justly  observes,  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  nature.  Iu 
the  first  place,  we  have  next  to  nothing  written  on  the  heathen 
side,  for  it  is  impossible  to  make  much  of  the  scanty  notices  given 
by  Tacitus  and  others ;  then  the  acta  sanctomm  and  the  monuments 
of  hagiography,  rich  as  they  are  in  examples  of  the  most  edifying 
nature,  are  not  always  trustworthy.  M.  Aube  has  turned  to  the 
best  account  the  various  sources  of  information  accessible  to  him, 
and  his  volume,  written  from  the  Christian  point  of  view,  is  full  of 
real  learning  and  unflagging  interest.  By  way  of  appendix,  it  con¬ 
tains  (1)  an  essay  on  the  legal  position  of  the  Christians  in  the 
Roman  Empire  during  the  first  century ;  (2)  a  disquisition  on  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Felicity  and  her  seven  sons. 

Rene  d’ Anjou,  le  bon  roi  Rene ,  as  he  is  often  called  in  France, 
found  many  years  ago  an  historian  in  M.  de  Yilleneuve-Bargemont ; 
we  have  now  to  notice  a  fresh  biography  of  him,  composed  by 
M.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche  §,  a  writer  favourably  known  for  his  work 
on  pulpit  oratory  in  France  during  the  middle  ages.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  a  Life  of  the  King  of  Anjou  implies  a  description 
of  all  classes  of  society  in  the  fifteenth  century.  Equally  distin¬ 
guished  as  a  sovereign,  a  soldier,  and  a  man  of  letters,  Rend  appears 
before  us  in  M.  Lecoy  de  la  Marche’s  volume  surrounded  with 
a  kind  of  halo  which  makes  him  perhaps  the  most  original  figure 
of  the  declining  middle  ages.  The  subject  was  one  worth  studying, 
and  our  author  has  thoroughly  grappled  with  it.  It  would  be 
endless  to  enumerate  the  documents  which  he  has  consulted. 
Anjou,  Lorraine,  Marseilles,  Paris,  and  Naples  have  all  contributed 
to  the  rich  store  accumulated  by  M.  de  la  Marche ;  and  the  real 
difficulty  in  his  case  was  to  abridge— to  neglect  nothing  important, 
and  yet  to  admit  nothing  useless.  The  first  volume  contains  the 
political  and  administrative  history  of  Rene  ;  the  second  describes 
what  he  did  for  poetry,  architecture,  sculpture,  &c.  This  part  of 
Rene’s  career  is  better  known  than  the  other ;  but  still  the  facts 
connected  with  it  had  often  been  either  exaggerated  or  imperfectly 
described,  and  M.  de  la  Marche  has  done  much  towards  the  illus¬ 
tration  of  his  hero’s  real  character.  The  most  valuable  and  novel 
discoveries  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  him,  which  bear  upon  the 
King’s  merits  as  an  administrator,  appear  to  have  been  very  con¬ 
siderable  ;  amongst  other  things,  he  contributed  to  reorganize  the 


*  Ilistoire  de  Gustave- Adolphe,  roi  de  Suede.  Par  E.  de  Parieu.  Paris  : 
Didier. 

t  La  Defense  de  Paris.  Par  le  Ge'ne'ral  Duerot.  Vol.  I.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

1  Ilistoire  des  persecutions  de  Vitalise  jusqu’a  la  fois  des  Antonins.  Par 
B.  Aube.  Paris  :  Didier. 

§  Le  roi  Bene,  sa  vie  et  scs  travaux.  Par  M.  de  Lecoy  de  la  Marche. 
Paris :  Didot. 


French  army  during  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.,  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  the  military  innovations  which  were  so  imperatively  called 
for  after  the  disasters  of  the  Hundred  Years’  War. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  first  two  instalments  of  M.  Ldon 
Carre’s  rather  ponderous  work ;  the  last  two  volumes  are  now 
published,  and  require  a  brief  notice.*  In  the  third,  the  author 
treats  of  Palestine  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  establishment 
of  Christianity.  His  views  are  those  of  the  extreme  Liberal 
school,  as  it  is  styled,  and  he  repeats  the  assertions  of  Strauss, 
M.  Renan,  and  M.  Vacherot  with  the  same  assumption  of 
scientific  infallibility  which  characterizes  his  models.  The 
concluding  volume,  forming  an  appendix  to  the  whole  work, 
is  an  elaborate  attack  upon  the  Scriptures  and  the  truths  of  revela¬ 
tion.  M.  Carre’s  views  are  thus  summed  up  by  himself: — “  All  re¬ 
ligions,  in  their  external  forms  and  practices,  depend  upon  chance 
and  upon  the  influence  of  climate.”  A  Calvinist  placed  in  Hin- 
dostan  would  infallibly  become  a  fervent  Buddhist,  and  a  Moham¬ 
medan  Ulema  transplanted  from  Constantinople  to  London  would 
be  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Science  has 
now  definitively  got  rid  of  the  notion  of  the  supernatural,  and  we 
must  remain  satisfied  with  the  three  dogmas  of  the  existence  of 
God,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  dispensation  of  rewards  and 
punishments  in  a  future  life.  M.  Carre  thinks  that  he  thus  makes 
sufficiently  ample  concessions ;  but  would  not  M.  Littrd,  M.  Taine, 
and  M.  Viardot  be  of  opinion  that  he  yields  a  great  deal  too  much  P 

The  fifth  instalment  of  M.  Franck’s  Rictionnaire  des  Sciences 
philosopkiques  t  comprises  a  number  of  most  interesting  articles, 
such  as  those  on  Hobbes,  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  some 
of  the  leading  representatives  of  Arabic  philosophy.  These  last, 
written  by  M.  Munk,  and  subsequently  collected  by  him 
in  his  valuable  Melanges  de  Pkilosophie  juive  et  arabe,  are  gene¬ 
rally  recognized  as  distinguished  by  learning  and  scientific  accu¬ 
racy.  The  sixth  fasciculus  contains,  amongst  other  important  notices, 
one  on  Lamennais  and  one  on  Laromiguiere.  It  would  have  been 
impossible  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  to  analyse  the 
doctrines  which  have  rendered  the  author  of  the  Paroles  d’un 
croyant  so  famous ;  but  M.  Caro  has  well  shown  how  the  force 
of  logic  led  the  rabid  Ultramontanist  to  become  in  his  latter  days 
the  champion  of  republicanism,  and  the  eloquent  apologist  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people.  From  the  Essai  sur  l' indifference  to  the 
Esquisse  d’une  pkilosophie  the  transition  is  more  natural  than  many 
people  would  perhaps  suppose ;  and  the  theologians  of  the  Vatican 
were  perfectly  right  when  they  received  with  suspicion  the  second 
volume  of  a  work  which  took  as  the  criterion  of  truth  the  consensus 
universalis.  Lamennais  had  hoped  that  the  Papacy  would  shake 
off  the  fetters  of  the  State,  and  proclaim  the  independence  of  the 
Church ;  when  he  saw  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  sacrifice  religious 
truth  to  political  convenience,  he  appealed  to  the  people  as  to  the 
only  representative  of  justice,  and  proclaimed  in  the  Paroles  d’un 
croyant  the  triumph  of  democracy.  Lamennais  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  writers  whom  contemporary  France  can 
boast  of.  When  we  come  to  Laromiguiere,  we  find  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  thinker  of  an  entirely  different  kind.  When  he 
began  to  lecture  on  metaphysics  the  school  of  Condillac  still 
reigned  supreme  in  France,  represented  by  men  such  as  Destutt 
de  Tracy,  Cabanis,  Broussais,  and  the  other  eminent  members  of 
the  societe  d’Auteuil.  The  alliance  of  these  writers  with  the 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  Opposition  had  never  contributed  to  give 
popularity  to  doctrines  which  resulted  from  an  incomplete  study 
of  human  nature.  Laromiguiere  endeavoured  not  to  destroy 
Condillacism,  but  to  modify  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  why,  as  a 
philosopher,  he  has  been  outlived  by  Maine  de  Biran  and  Royer- 
Oollard.  As  M.  Mallet  observes  in  the  Rictionnaire  des  Sciences 
philosopkiques,  Condillacism  is  one  of  those  exclusive  absolute 
doctrines  which  admit  of  no  compromise,  and  which  must  either 
rule  supreme  or  disappear  entirely. 

Since  the  late  war  the  history  of  Prussia  has  been  repeatedly 
studied  by  our  French  neighbours,  and  numerous  writers  have 
endeavoured  to  discover  in  the  earlier  records  of  the  house  of  Bran¬ 
denburg  both  the  reason  of  its  power  and  also,  if  possible,  the  sym¬ 
ptoms  of  its  ultimate  decay.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  like¬ 
wise  the  events  of  the  war  of  1870-71  appear  to  have  told  upon 
the  study  of  history,  and  Professor  Ranke,  in  publishing  the  second 
edition  of  his  Neun  Bucher  der  Preussischen  Geschichte,  openly 
confesses  that  recent  events  have  led  him  to  alter  some  of  his 
views.  In  1847  he  made  Prussia  date  from  the  Hohenzollern 
dynasty.  In  the  Genesis  des  Preussischen  Staates,  which  forms  the 
introductory  book  of  his  revised  work,  he  traces  back  the  Kings 
of  Prussia  to  the  Margrave  Albert  the  Bear,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
the  twelfth  century.  The  author  of  the  present  work,  H. 
Lavisse  J,  adopts  this  theory,  and,  in  describing  the  history  of  the 
“  march  ”  of  Brandenburg  under  the  Ascanian  dynasty,  he  contends 
that  the  political  position  and  difficulties  of  the  old  Margraves 
explain  the  character  of  modern  Prussian  diplomacy.  Placed  in 
the  midst  of  enemies,  obliged  to  fight  constantly  for  their  very 
existence,  these  petty  princes  were  always  under  arms,  and  their 
policy  of  aggression  has  never  changed  since.  Mirabeau  said  once, 
“  War  is  the  national  industry  of  Prussia ;  ”  M.  Lavisse  now  re¬ 
echoes  this  terse  observation. 


*  L’ancien  Orient,  etudes  historiques,  reliyieuses  et  philosopliiques.  Par 
Leon  Carre.  V ols.  3  and  4.  Paris :  Levy. 

■f  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  philosopliiques.  Publie  sous  la  direction 
de  M.  Pranck.  5°  et  6B  fascicules.  Paris  and  London:  L.  Hachette 
&  Co. 

J  La  marche  de  Brandebourg  sous  la  dynastie  ascanienne.  Par  Ernest 
I  Lavisse.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 
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The  Louvre  library,  with  its  valuable  collections  of  MSS.,  was 
completely  destroyed  by  the  Communists  in  the  night  of  May  23, 
1871.  Fortunately  M.  Louis  Paris,  the  learned  editor  of  the 
Cabinet  histonque,  had  conceived  the  excellent  idea  of  calendaring 
all  the  papers  preserved  in  the  Noailles  series  which  formed  part  of 
that  library,  and  of  transcribing  upwards  of  two  hundred  of  the 
most  interesting  of  them  with  a  view  to  publication  * * * §;  they  are  now 
issued  in  two  octavo  volumes,  and  competent  bibliographers  tell 
us  that  they  constitute  the  really  important  items  of  the  library. 
The  letters  so  happily  saved  from  destruction  are  of  the  highest 
value  for  the  history  of  France  during  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
we  may  mention  in  particular  those  of  Marshal  de  Gramont  written 
from  Madrid  in  1703  ;  the  Princess  of  Conti,  the  Duchess  of  Bur¬ 
gundy,  the  Marechale  de  Schomberg,  Mesdames  de  Beauvilliers, 
de  la  Valliere,  and  de  Montespan,  with  the  Queens  of  Poland  and 
of  Spain,  also  contribute  several  items  to  this  curious  collection. 
The  JN'oailles  family  played  a  conspicuous  part,  as  is  wTell  known, 
during  the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  several  of  its  most  distinguished  members  from  1559 
to  1597  will  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  M,  Paris’s  excellent 
publication.  Some  of  the  letters  here  printed  refer  to  the  adventures 
of  the  accomplished  but  rather  legere  Queen  Marguerite :  they  are 
extremely  amusing,  and  copies  of  them  may  be  found  in  the 
Paris  National  Library.  The  learned  editor  has  borrowed  from  the 
same  source  a  variety  of  illustrative  notes. 

The  life  of  Michel  de  l’Hospital,  Chancellor  of  France,  has 
often  engaged  the  attention  of  historians.  One  of  M.  Villemain’s 
earliest  literary  attempts  was  an  6loye  of  that  distinguished 
magistrate,  and  quite  lately  M.  Taillandier  devoted  to  him  a 
volume  of  much  merit  partly  derived  from  documents  previously 
unknown.  M.  Dupre-Lasale,  the  author  of  the  monograph  of 
which  we  have  now  to  speak  f,  has  undertaken  a  biography  of 
more  ambitious  pretensions,  the  first  part  of  wThich  is  now 
published.  The  early  years  of  great  men  often  reveal  what 
they  are  to  be  afterwards,  and  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  education 
has  prepared  them  for  the  work  to  which  they  were  destined. 
M.  Duprd-Lasale  begins  ab  ovo,  and  explains  how  the  son 
of  a  man  under  sentence  of  exile,  almost  an  accomplice  of 
the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  managed  to  rise  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  magistracy.  We  follow  Michel  de  l’Hospital  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  to  Padua,  Rome,  Bologna,  Ferrara ;  we 
see  him  mixed  up  with  the  most  illustrious  promoters  of  the 
Renaissance  movement ;  and  his  appointment  as  Chancellor  to 
Marguerite  of  France,  Duchess  of  Berry,  gives  M.  Dupre-Lasale 
an  opportunity  of  introducing  us  to  Alciatus,  Bartolus,  and 
Duaren,  who  three  hundred  years  ago  did  so  much  for  the 
revival  of  law  studies  in  France.  The  volume  before  us,  accom¬ 
panied  by  numerous  pieces  justijicatives,  stops  with  the  year  1558. 
M.  Dupre-Lasale  has  still  to  deal  with  the  most  noteworthy  part 
of  the  life  of  his  hero,  and  we  have  only  to  hope  that  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  his  work  will  be  worthy  of  its  beginning. 

M.  le  Chevalier  de  Ohatelain  has  contributed  very  much  to 
make  French  readers  acquainted  with  the  beauties  of  English 
literature.  His  translations  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  and  of  Tiinon 
of  Athens  are  full  of  vigour,  and  the  version  of  the  Winters  Tale 
which  he  has  just  published  J  is  a  wonderful  performance  for  a 
writer  seventy-live  years  old.  We  regret  to  find  the  accomplished 
author  taking  leave  of  his  readers  in  a  valedictory  epistle  (see 
p.  I5S))  but  we  are  glad  to  observe  that  his  intended  retirement  is 
not  quite  a  settled  resolution.  There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why 
the  announced  Souvenirs  dun  Octogenaire  and  the  metrical  render¬ 
ing.  of  Measure  for  Measure  should  not  complete  the  series  of  works 
which  he  has  given  to  the  public,  and  we  trust  that  he  may  long 
enj°y  the  success  which  he  has  so  deservedly  obtained  in  litera¬ 
ture.  The  volume  is  introduced  by  a  summary,  written  in  French, 
of  Shakspeare’s  play,  and  by  Letourneurs  preface. 

The  handsome  octavo  for  which  we  have  to  thank  M.  Loys 
Brueyre  § .  contains  a  translation  of  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  and 
Welsh  fairy  tales,  preceded  by  a  learned  essay  on  the  origin  of 
popular  mythology,  and  on  its  use  as  a  source  of  historical  infor¬ 
mation.  M.  Brueyre  notices  the  legendary  narratives  which  are 
common  to  various  nations,  and  he  explains  this  similarity  by  the 
emigrations  and  invasions  of  the  tribes  and  political  societies  into 
which  the  human  race  is  split  up,  Popular  tales  may  be  divided, 
he  says,  so.  as  to  form  three  distinct  groups ;  we  have,  first,  the 
Aryan  fictions  introduced  into  Europe  and  Asia  by  colonists  who 
had  brought  them  from  the  banks  of  the  Ganges ;  secondly,  the 
local  development  of  religions  based  upon  the  worship  of  nature 
introduced  a  modified  series  of  legends  or  traditions,  which  in  the 
case  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  owe  their  immediate  origin  to 
the  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  conquerors ;  and,  lastly,  a  group  of 
comparatively  recent  growth  includes  the  tales,  ballads,  songs, 
proverbs,  &c.,  arising  from  historical  facts,  either  general  or  local, 
subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  Christianity.  After  having  laid 
down  this  threefold  division,  M.  Brueyre  goes  on  to  give  a  biblio¬ 
graphical  account  of  folk-lore  in  England,  and  to  describe  the  plan 
he  adopted  for  the  preparation  of  his  work.  The  tales  translated  by 
him,  sometimes  in  their  entirety,  occasionally  under  an  abridged 

*  Les  papiers  de  Noailles  de  la  bibliotheque  du  Louvre.  Publics  par 
M.  L.  Paris.  Paris:  Dentu. 

t  Michel  de  VHdpital  avant  son  elevation  au  paste  de  Chancelier  de  France 
OS^^SS^)*  Par  E-  Dupre-Lasale.  Paris  :  Thorin. 

+  Le  mule  d’ Hirer.  Traduit  en  vers  frangais  par  Ie  Chevalier  de  Chate- 
lain.  London :  Roland. 

§  Contes  populai res  de  la  Grande  Bretagne.  Par  Loys  Brueyre.  Paris 
and  London  :  ilacliette  &  Co. 


form,  are  one  hundred  in  number ;  several  of  them  are  illustrated 
with  notes  showing  bow  the  same  legend  has  been  treated  at 
various  times  and  by  different  authors. 

The  speeches  which  M.  Dareste  has  translated  *  into  French 
are  those  devoted  by  Demosthenes  to  non-political  topics,  such  as 
civil,  commercial,  or  criminal  cases ;  they  are  not  so  generally 
known  as  the  Philippics,  but  they  are  equally  remarkable,  whether 
as  illustrating  the  literary  skill  erf  the  illustrious  orator  or  as 
illustrating  questions  of  archeological  and  historical  interest.  M. 
Dareste’s  version  is  well  done,  and  the  introduction  which  begins 
the  first  volume  is  full  of  valuable  information  on  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  at  Athens. 

*  Les  plaidoyers  civils  de  I) emosthene.  Traduits  en  Frangais  par  E. 
Dareste.  Paris :  Plon. 
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SPAIN. 

THE  capture  of  Seo  de  Urgel  and  of  its  gallant  de¬ 
fender  Lizarraga  completed  a  long  and  uninterrupted 
series  of  Royalist  successes.  Doeeegaray,  who  has 
escaped  with  a  small  force  into  Navarre,  may  perhaps  keep 
the  war  alive  till  the  winter ;  hut  the  Carlists  no  longer 
possess  any  important  stronghold,  with  the  exception  of 
their  fortified  position  at  Estella.  The  severity  which  has 
since  the  commencement  of  the  summer  campaign  been 
exercised  against  the  partisans  of  the  Pretender  indicates 
the  confidence  of  the  Alfonsist  Ministers  and  Generals  in 
their  ultimate  success.  The  bombardment  by  the  Royal 
navy  of  the  towns  on  the  Northern  coast  seems  to  he  an. 
unnecessary  display  of  earnestness.  The  Spanish  fleet  has 
not  covered  itself  with  glory  during  the  war ;  and  it  would 
now  be  better  occupied  in  preventing  the  landing  of  sup¬ 
plies  than  in  inflicting  indiscriminate  ruin  on  soldiers  and 
civilians.  The  bombardment  of  Spanish  villages  by  Spanish 
ships  furnishes  an  instructive  commentary  on  the  proposals 
of  the  Brussels  Congress.  It  has  probably  never  occurred  to 
either  belligerent  in  Spain  that  it  is  desirable  to  mitigate  the 
hardships  of  war.  The  massacres  of  former  times  have  not 
been  repeated ;  but  it  is  still  thought  that  the  best  way  of  pro¬ 
moting  peace  is  to  render  the  sufferings  of  war  intolerable. 
The  naval  operations  on  the  coast  have  probably  the  excuse 
that  the  little  seaport  towns  have  encouraged  the  contra¬ 
band  trade  in  munitions  of  war  which  has  enabled  the 
Carlists  to  prolong  the  struggle ;  but  as  long  as  wars  occur, 
there  will  always  be  provocation  on  both  sides,  and  plausi¬ 
ble  excuses  for  revenge.  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  the 
Governments  which  are  professedly  bent  on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  laws  and  customs  of  war  have  intimated  their 
disapproval  of  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Government 
of  Madrid.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  severe  measures 
which  have  been  adopted  may  tend  to  produce  sub¬ 
mission.  The  abuse  of  force  has  often  provoked  resist¬ 
ance,  but  nevertheless  superior  force  ultimately  decides 
the  fate  of  war.  Another  symptom  of  the  failure  of 
the  Carlist  cause  may  be  found  in  the  language  used 
by  the  Papal  organs.  The  devotion  of  Don  Carlos  to 
the  interests  of  the  Church  has  never  been  rewarded 
by  definite  support,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  his 
rival’s  prospects  were  better  than  his  own.  He  is  now 
assured  that  he  would  do  well  to  retire  from  a  hopeless 
contest,  and  to  wait  for  future  opportunities.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  Holy  See  will  interfere  to  save  the 
Bishop  of  Urgel  from  a  prosecution  which  may  cause  a 
certain  amount  of  scandal.  It  is  said  that  the  warlike 
prelate  formerly  murdered  a  priest,  and  that  he  has  been 
guilty  of  various  atrocities  during  the  war.  After  the 
surrender  of  the  fortress,  Martinez  Campos  refused  to 
extend  to  the  Bishop  the  courtesies  which  he  willingly  ac¬ 
corded  to  Lizarraga. 

The  war,  though  it  is  brought  within  narrower  limits, 
is  not  yet  over.  Large  quantities  of  ammunition  have  been 
landed  while  the  fleet  was  bombarding  the  towns  on  the 
coast ;  and  a  Carlist  success  is  reported  from  Yiana.  If  the 
young  King  were  indifferent  to  the  sufferings  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  he  might  perhaps  have  cause  to  congratulate  himself 
on  the  continuance  of  a  struggle  which  has  the  effect 
of  postponing  internal  dissensions.  In  the  meantime  he  is 
approaching  the  age  at  which  he  will  be  able  to  exercise 
personal  authority ;  and  the  unpopularity  which  is  perhaps 
unavoidably  incurred  by  his  Ministers  is  not  formally 


j  attributed  to  himself.  To  those  who  are  familiar  with  the 
j  previous  history  of  Spain  it  seems  strange  that  the  pai’ties 
which  formerly  succeeded  one  another  in  power  have  for 
the  time  disappeared.  No  Moderates  or  Progressists  or 
Republicans  advance  their  respective  claims  while  the 
Government  exercises  a  provisional  dictatorship  which  will 
probably  last  as  long  as  the  Civil  War.  Periodical  rumours 
of  proposals  for  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  excite  as  little 
attention  as  they  deserve.  The  country  is  for  the  time 
tired  not  only  of  revolutions,  but  of  political  action.  The 
recent  victories  of  the  Royalist  troops  will  have  strengthened 
the  Government,  and  increased  the  general  disinclination 
to  the  revival  of  party  dissensions.  The  project  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution  has  already  fallen  into  oblivion,  although  some 
scheme  of  the  kind  may  probably  be  resumed  when  the 
war  is  over ;  but  it  is  possible  that,  in  accordance  with 
many  former  precedents,  military  rivalry  may  take  the 
place  of  political  agitation. 

One  result  of  the  war  has  been  the  creation  of  an  effec¬ 
tive  army  in  place  of  the  force  which  was  disorganized  and 
almost  destroyed  by  the  folly  of  the  Republicans.  Expe¬ 
rience  proved  that  a  regular  and  disciplined  army,  though 
it  may  sometimes  menace  civil  liberty  in  Spain,  is  the 
indispensable  condition  of  order  and  of  national  unity.  The 
anarchy  which  culminated  in  the  revolt  of  Carthagena  was 
produced  by  the  inability  of  the  Government  to  suppress 
rebellion.  The  same  cause  accounted  for  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  in  the  North  which  has  since  attained  pro¬ 
portions  so  formidable.  The  reconstruction  of  the  army 
by  Serrano  and  his  colleagues  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  military  revolution  which  placed  King  Alfonso 
on  the  throne.  Since  that  time  it  is  believed  that  the 
various  generals  have  watched  each  other  with  jealous 
anxiety,  which  has,  among  other  results,  caused  the 
exclusion  of  some  of  the  most  eminent,  including 
Concha  and  Moriones,  from  active  service.  General 
Martinez  Campos,  who  began  the  movement  in  favour 
of  Don  Alfonso,  has  now  acquired  additional  repu¬ 
tation  by  the  capture  of  Seo  de  Urge!.  There  is  pro¬ 
bably  no  foundation  for  the  report  that  he  is  conspiring  for 
the  recall  of  Queen  Isabella.  His  services  to  the  young 
King  give  him  a  claim  to  any  reward  which  he  may  have 
sufficient  influence  to  secure.  General  Jovellak,  who  joined 
the  besieging  force  before  the  surrender  of  Urgel,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  another  candidate  for  power.  It  is  not  known 
whether  Serrano  or  any  other  unemployed  general  com¬ 
mands  any  considerable  interest  in  the  army.  Exploits 
performed  in  earlier  civil  wars  are  probably  forgotten ;  and 
the  victory  of  Alcolea,  which  overthrew  the  throne  of 
Isabella,  would  not  establish  a  claim  to  the  confidence  of 
her  son.  Moriones  is  suspected  of  Republican  opinions, 
and  Concha,  like  Serrano,  belongs  to  an  earlier  genera¬ 
tion.  It  seems  probable  that  Martinez  Campos,  Jovellae, 
and  Quesada  will  take  the  place  of  the  Prims,  the 
O’Donnells,  and  the  Narvaezs  who  formerly  succeeded 
one  another  in  power. 

The  reasons  of  the  dissimilar  course  of  events  in  Spain 
and  in  Prance  are  not  uninteresting.  The  Septennate 
might  have  seemed  a  copy  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Prim  and  Serrano  ;  and  there  were  in  both  countries  a 
Legitimist  and  a  Constitutional  Pretender,  and  a  Republi¬ 
can  party  of  which  the  resources  and  prospects  were  un¬ 
certain.  Don  Carlos,  though  he  has  proved  himself  a 
more  vigorous  claimant  than  the  Count  of  Chambord,  is 
equally  unlikely  to  succeed ;  and  the  Spanish  Republicans 
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have  been  allowed  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating  their 
incapacity  which  has  fortunately  been  withheld  from  their 
political  allies  in  France.  Don  Alfonso,  having,  luckily 
for  himself,  no  temptation  to  imitate  the  blunder  of  the 
Count  of  Paris,  has  now  undisputed  possession  of  the 
throne,  while  in  France  the  moderate  Republic  owes  to  the 
general  dread  of  the  Bonapartists  its  legal  establishment. 
The  superiority  of  France  in  civilization  and  political 
capacity  is  best  proved  by  the  undisputed  supremacy 
of  the  Assembly  during  the  five  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  the  war.  The  first  condition  of  free¬ 
dom  is  voluntary  submission  of  a  nation  to  its  own 
chosen  delegates.  Spain  appeal's  to  be  incapable  of 
constitutional  government,  though  it  retains  the  great 
advantage  of  an  hereditary  dynasty.  Another  proof  of  low 
political  organization  is  the  uncertainty  of  the  relations 
between  the  State  and  the  Catholic  Church.  The  French 
clergy,  though  they  are  sometimes  courted  and  employed 
as  election  agents  by  successive  Governments,  exercise  no 
independent  power.  In  Spain  they  appear  to  have  derived 
strength  from  the  foolish  persecution  to  which  they  were 
exposed  during  the  Republican  supremacy,  and  a  section  of 
the  Cabinet  is  inclined  to  discountenance  in  their  favour 
religious  toleration  and  freedom  of  education.  While  the 
democratic  party  in  France  is  irritated  and  alarmed  by  the 
law  which  permits  the  establishment  of  Catholic  Universi¬ 
ties,  the  Spanish  Liberals  are  compelled  to  witness  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  teachers  who  are  obnoxious  to  the  dominant 
Church.  If  the  young  King  should  inherit  the  bigotry  of 
his  mother,  he  will  sooner  or  later  share  her  fate.  It  is 
perhaps  more  probable  that  the  religious  observances 
which  are  forced  upon  him  during  his  present  state  of 
tutelage  will  produce  their  natural  result  in  repugnance  or 
indifference. 


M.  THIERS  AND  IIIS  COUNTRYMEN. 

HE  sudden  intrusion  of  Admiral  de  la  Ronciere  le 
Nouey  on  the  political  scene  in  France,  though  it  has 
naturally  caused  some  momentary  uneasiness,  is  not  an 
event  of  any  real  importance.  An  Admiral  who  flaunts  his 
contempt  for  discipline  and  loyalty  by  a  prospective  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  authority  of  any  Government  which  does  not 
implicitly  adopt  his  own  political  predilections  does  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  conspirators  from  whom  France  has 
most  to  fear;  and  his  inopportune  explosion  will  scarcely 
gain  him  the  gratitude  of  his  friends  and  accomplices. 
Both  as  a  soldier  and  a  statesman,  Marshal  MacMahon 
must  have  seen  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  in¬ 
stantly  to  remove  the  Admiral  from  the  command 
which  he  had  publicly  proclaimed  himself  ready  to 
betray  as  soon  as  it  suited  his  own  views.  M. 
Thiees’s  speech  at  Geneva  has  come  at  a  timely  moment 
in  order  to  impress  on  all  who  may  require  such  a  re¬ 
minder  the  point  at  which  France  has  arrived,  and  the 
hopelessness  of  attempting  to  revive  dynastic  competition. 
When  an  impartial  judgment  comes  to  be  pronounced  on 
the  treatment  which  M.  Thiebs  has  received  at  the  hands, 
not  of  his  countrymen,  but  of  the  politicians  who  had 
usurped  the  right  of  speaking  on  their  behalf,  there  will 
be  no  need  to  seek  for  grounds  on  which  to  justify  a  convic¬ 
tion.  The  fact  that  France  is  no  nearer  either  to  a  Boua- 
partistor  Bourbon  restoration  than  she  was  in  May  18731s 
a  sufficient  condemnation  of  the  tactics  which  drove  him 
from  office.  When  the  Duke  of  Broglie  determined  that 
M.  Thiers  should  be  out- voted  in  the  Assembly,  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  his  resigning,  Marshal  MacMahon  should 
come  forward  to  take  his  place,  there  was  one  excuse  which 
it  was  at  least  conceivable  that  he  might  afterwards  be 
'able  to  allege.  The  overthrow  of  a  statesman  who  had 
rendered  such  vast  services  to  France  was  necessarily 
an  ungrateful  act ;  but  there  are  times  when  nations 
must  be  preferred  to  men,  and  if  M.  Thiers  had  mistaken 
the  true  interests  of  his  country,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
oppose  him  even  at  the  cost  of  driving  him  from  office.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Royalist  Liberals  M.  Thiers  had  been 
guilty  of  this  error.  He  had  convinced  himself  and  done 
his  best  to  convince  others  that  Monarchy  had  become  im¬ 
possible  in  France,  and  that  the  only  Government  which 
could  command  that  general  assent  which  is  indispensable 
to  political  permanence  was  the  Republic.  To  carry  out 
the  policy  involved  in  this  conclusion  all  his  labours  were 
directed,  and  it  followed  that  those  who  thought  this  policy 
mistaken  might  have  no  choice  but  to  disregard  the  good 
he  had  done  in  consideration  of  the  evil  he  was  preparing 


to  do.  The  Duke  of  Broglie  found  himself  in  one 
of  those  dilemmas  in  which  a  man  must  submit 
to  be  judged  by  the  event.  If  the  Count  of  Chambord 
or  the  Count  of  Paris  were  now  reigning  over  a  united 
people,  united  even  in  the  very  imperfect  sense  in  which 
the  word  is  understood  in  France,  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  question  but  that  M.  Thiers  had  been  rightly  dis¬ 
placed.  It  would  be  clear  that  he  had  misread  the  feeling 
of  his  countrymen  towards  the  Monarchy,  since  his  theory 
that  a  restoration  was  impossible  would  have  been  dis¬ 
proved  by  the  most  conclusive  of  all  arguments.  It  is  the 
exact  contrary  of  this  that  has  really  happened.  The 
Government  of  France  is  substantially  the  same  as  it  would 
•  have  been  if  M.  Thiers  were  still  President.  The  birth  of 
the  new  Constitution  was  delayed  for  nearly  two  years,, 
and  this  is  all.  The  Duke  of  Broglie  committed  an  act 
of  political  ingratitude  almost  without  a  parallel,  in 
order  to  avert  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  and 
he  ended  by  helping  to  set  up  the  very  Government 
which  he  had  chosen  to  be  ungrateful  rather  than 
endure.  All  that  M.  Thiers  had  predicted  has  come  to 
pass,  and  come  to  pass  all  the  more  conspicuously  because 
he  has  had  no  hand  in  its  accomplishment.  If  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Laws  had  been  passed  under  him  instead  of 
under  Marshal  MacMahon,  the  tribute  to  his  foresight 
would  not  have  been  nearly  so  striking.  The  Executive 
has  so  long  exercised  immense  influence  in  France,  that  it 
has  come  to  be  credited  with  even  more  influence  than  it 
possesses ;  and  if  M.  Thiers  had  remained  President,  the 
acceptance  of  the  Republic  by  the  country  might  have  been 
quoted  as  merely  a  fresh  example  of  this  general  law.  No 
one  can  suppose  that  either  the  President  or  the  Ministry 
under  which  the  Republic  has  actually  been  accepted 
by  the  country  has  used  any  pressure  to  produce  that 
result.  The  actual  founders  of  the  existing  Government 
have  for  the  most  part  been  men  who  voted  against 
M.  Thiers  because  he  proposed  to  do  willingly  what 
they  have  since  done  against  their  will.  They  would 
have  liked  to  give  affairs  a  different  turn  if  they  had 
the  power,  and  it  was  not  until  they  had  proved  the 
truth  of  M.  Thiers’s  warning  that,  much  as  the  several 
sections  of  Monarchists  hated  the  Republic,  they  would  find 
when  it  came  to  the  trial  that  they  hated  one  another 
more,  that  they  could  bring  themselves  to  vote  for  the 
Constitutional  Laws. 

M.  Thiers’s  summer  retreat  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva  is  not  vexed  therefore  by  any  sense  that  his 
countrymen  have  by  this  time  discovered  how  easily  he 
allowed  himself  to  mistake  wishes  for  facts.  Even  in 
that  case  he  might  still  be  proud  of  the  benefits  he  has 
conferred  upon  them,  and  still  be  entitled  to  compare  the 
state  in  which  he  found  France,  devoured  by  anarchy  and 
“  occupied  by  600,000  enemies,”  with  that  in  which  he  left 
it,  “  delivered  from  anarchy,  and  without  a  single  foreign 
“  soldier  on  its  soil.”  Still  the  consciousness  of  success¬ 
ful  prediction  perhaps  gives  M.  Thiers  greater  pleasure 
than  the  recollection  of  the  more  substantial  benefits  which 
he  has  conferred  upon  France.  When  the  congratulations 
of  the  French  residents  at  Geneva  were  tendered  to  him  in 
the  name,  not  of  one  political  party  only,  but  of  all  French 
citizens  who  value  the  independence  of  their  country, 
M.  Thiers  thanked  the  spokesman  for  thus  “  general- 
“  izing  the  question.”  But  he  was  careful  to  assure  them 
that  he  should  not  have  been  disposed  to  repulse  a  mani¬ 
festation  which  had  addressed  itself  to  the  political  opinions 
which  for  five  years  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  triumphant 
in  France.  It  was  with  keen  satisfaction,  doubtless,  that 
he  referred  to  the  “  vain  and  powerless  efforts  ”  of  those 
who  have  succeeded  him  in  power,  in  proof  of  his  assertion 
that  “  every  Monarchy  has  become  impossible.”  If  there 
were  any  unconvinced  Royalists  among  M.  Thiers’s  hearers, 
they  must  at  least  have  owned  to  themselves  that  events 
had  hitherto  borne  out  his  view.  A  Republic  founded  by 
the  Centres  is  at  all  events  a  Republic  which  owes  its  ex¬ 
istence  to  necessity,  not  to  choice. 

In  an  interesting  conversation  with  a  Correspondent  of 
the  Journal  des  Debuts,  M.  Thiers  has  described  the  ground 
of  this  confidence  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Republic.  He 
believes  that  underneath  and  outside  the  several  political 
parties  there  is  a  large  body  of  orderly  and  industrious 
citizens  who  like  the  Republic  as  it  now  exists,  because  it 
is  the  Government  which  least  gratifies  the  political  pre¬ 
judices  which  have  been  handed  down  from  foi'mer 
Governments.  Moderate  Royalists  and  moderate  Repub¬ 
licans  must  alike  feel  that  it  gives  them  much  to  be 
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thankful  for,  and  yet  but  little  to  boast  of.  The 
former  get  the  substantial  of  good  administration,  though 
presented  in  a  form  which  awakens  no  enthusiasm. 
The  latter  get  the  recognition  of  popular  sovereignty 
involved  in  an  elected  Executive,  though  there  is  but 
a  superficial  resemblance  between  the  Republic  as  ruled 
by  Marshal  MacMahon  and  the  Republics  of  those 
more  imposing,  but  perhaps  less  permanent,  types  which 
have  preceded  it.  Men  of  this  character  abound,  M.  Tuieks 
believes,  not  in  the  middle  classes  only,  but  “  in  the  ranks 
“  of  the  people.”  All  that  they  need  to  confirm  them  in 
their  present  frame  of  mind  is  a  homogeneous  Assembly — an 
Assembly,  that  is,  in  which  parties  are  so  distributed  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  in  any  one’s  mind  as  to  the  side  on  which 
the  majority  will  be  found.  For  this  reason  M.  Thiees 
prefers  the  scrutin  de  liste  to  the  scrutin  d' arrondissement, 
not  necessarily  as  a  permanent  system,  but  as  a  means  of 
putting  an  end  to  fundamental  controversies.  In  ordinary 
times  he  thinks  the  scrutin  d’ arrondissement  a  preferable 
system,  because  it  brings  the  candidate  into  closer  contact 
with  the  constituency ;  and  wrhen  he  believed  that  the 
existence  of  the  Republic  had  been  placed  beyond  question, 
he  himself  proposed  this  plan.  Events  have  since  shown 
that  the  Republic  has  still  another  trial  to  go  through,  and 
M.  Thiers  now  wishes  to  see  the  scrutin  de  liste  main¬ 
tained,  because  it  is  of  more  importance  that  thei'e 
should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  political  significance 
of  the  elections  than  that  the  deputies  should  be  in¬ 
timately  acquainted  with  the  wants  of  their  constituents. 
The  scrutin  d' arrondissement  is  only  one  among  many 
means  of  securing  the  representation  of  minorities,  and  the 
unfortunate  element  of  French  politics  at  present  is  the 
over-representation  of  minorities.  The  majority  which 
most  heartily  supports  the  Government  when  they  are  more 
than  commonly  reactionary  in  their  measures  does  but 
represent  a  small  minority  of  the  French  people.  The  first 
object  of  every  reasonable  politician  in  France  must  be  to 
import  into  the  Legislature  a  working  political  majority, 
a  majority  which  knows  its  own  mind  and  is  determined 
that  what  it  wishes  shall  be  done.  The  finer  shades  of 
representation  may  be  considered  later  on.  What  is  wanted 
at  present  is  the  strong  common-sense  substance  of  repre¬ 
sentation.  M.  Thiees  has  given  another  proof  of  the  wise 
elasticity  of  his  political  views  in  this  frank  admission  that 
in  one  important  respect  his  own  Electoral  Reform  Bill 
took  a  wrong  direction.  The  substitution  of  the  scrutin 
d’ arrondissement  for  the  scrutin  de  liste  might  go  far  to 
deprive  the  approaching  elections  of  the  decisive  political 
result  which  has  so  long  been  expected  from  them.  Such 
a  loss  as  this  would  be  dearly  bought  by  a  long  series  of 
petty  improvements  in  the  electoral  machinery. 


TWO  VETERAN  LIBERALS. 

IN  a  season  of  political  stagnation  there  is  time  to  con¬ 
sider  questions  which  are  not  practically  urgent ;  as, 
for  instance,  whether  Mr.  Roebuck  or  Mr.  Bright  is  the 
more  consistent  politician.  The  two  veterans  have  repre¬ 
sented  different  types  of  Liberalism  now  mitigated  in  un¬ 
equal  degrees  by  experience,  by  success,  and,  above  all,  by 
advancing  years.  Mr.  Bright,  though  he  still  on  suitable 
occasions  repeats  the  conventional  language  of  agitation, 
now  seldom  interferes  in  Parliamentary  debate,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  conciliation,  or  to  discountenance  popular 
■errors.  He  supported  the  grant  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  visit  to  India,  and  he  took  a  principal 
part  in  suppressing  the  nuisance  which  has  been  inflicted 
on  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  country  by  the  electors 
of  Stoke-upon-Trent.  Mr.  Bright  nevertheless  still  pro¬ 
fesses  himself  the  advocate  of  further  constitutional  changes. 
The  dissatisfaction  with  which  he  formerly  regarded  nearly 
all  parties  and  institutions  has  become  too  habitual  to  be 
laid  aside  even  after  the  adoption  of  many  of  the  measures 
which  he  formerly  recommended.  From  time  to  time 
Mr.  Bright  complacently  assures  his  adherents  at  Bir¬ 
mingham  or  elsewhere  that  he  has  been  always  in  the 
right  in  the  past,  with  the  inference  that  any  addi¬ 
tional  changes  which  he  may  desire  will  be  equally  in¬ 
nocuous.  His  early  antipathy  to  the  Established  Church  has 
not  abated  with  age,  though  he  has  probably  no  intention 
of  taking  an  active  part  in  attempting  its  destruction. 
He  still  holds  that  a  Liberal  or  reforming  party  must  find 
occupation  for  itself,  and  reasons  to  justify  its  existence. 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  he  should  listen  favourably  to 


the  application  of  certain  active  persons  who  requested  his 
advice  as  to  the  objects  and  methods  of  a  proposed  agita¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  determined  that  the  autumn  should  be 
employed  in  promoting  a  demand  for  something,  which 
Mr.  Bright  was  requested  to  specify  and  sanction.  The 
response  of  the  oracle,  suggested  perhaps  by  a  leading 
question,  was  that  it  would  be  expedient  to  select 
the  scheme  for  extending  household  suffrage  to  counties. 
Those  who  desire  the  extension  of  democratic  influence 
are  already  convinced  on  the  subject,  and  neither  speeches 
nor  pamphlets  are  likely  at  present  to  produce  con¬ 
verts  ;  but  if  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  that 
which  is  called  in  the  American  dialect  an  autumn 
campaign,  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  Bill  will  be  as  convenient  a 
topic  as  any  other.  According  to  strict  constitutional 
theory,  an  Opposition  exists  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  redress  of  grievances ;  but  by  a  natural  and  con¬ 
verse  process  it  becomes  necessary  to  invent  grievances 
in  order  that  employment  may  be  provided  for  an  Op¬ 
position.  That  Mr.  Bright’s  counsels  to  his  disciples  were 
not  violent  or  revolutionary  may  be  inferred  from  the 
approval  bestowed  on  Lord  Haetington  for  his  conduct  as 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  It  was  perhaps  not  convenient 
to  remember  that,  after  an  ambiguous  speech  on  Mr. 
Trevelyan’s  Bill,  Lord  Haetington  walked  out  of  the  House 
without  voting. 

At  the  Master  Cutlers’  table  at  Sheffield  Mr.  Roebuck 
proved,  after  his  usual  fashion,  that  his  turbulent  youth 
and  contented  age  were  parts  of  one  consistent  whole. 
Forty  years  ago  he  demanded  many  changes  which  have 
since  been  effected,  and  he  is  satisfied  with  success. 
If  Alexander,  according  to  the  story,  sighed  for  more 
worlds  to  conquer,  he  had  not  attained  half  of  Mr. 
Roebuck’s  present  years  when  he  died.  In  one  sense 
it  is  consistent  to  end  as  a  Conservative  the  career 
which  was  begun  as  a  Radical.  Southey’s  answer  to 
innumerable  denunciations  of  his  political  apostacy  was 
as  conclusive  as  it  was  witty.  He  was  no  more 
ashamed,  he  said,  of  having  been  a  Republican  than  of 
having  been  a  boy.  In  the  same  way  an  elderly  politician 
may  bear  with  equanimity  the  charge  that  he  is  less  hope¬ 
ful,  less  restless,  and  more  cautious  than  the  new  genera¬ 
tion  which  calls  him  a  Tory.  Mr.  Roebuck  may  be  excused 
for  forgetting  some  former  doctrines  which  he  no  longer 
holds.  He  now  appreciates  the  utility  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  of  the  Established  Church  ;  and  he  tolerates 
the  few  restrictions  which  are  still  imposed  on  popular 
suffrage.  If  he  needs  defence,  his  apology  is  to  be  found 
in  his  return  for  Sheffield  after  an  interval  of  exclusion  from 
Parliament.  When  the  majority  of  a  democratic  con¬ 
stituency  approves  of  his  present  opinions,  it  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  inquire  whether  they  have  undergone 
modification  in  the  course  of  years.  The  best  proof 
that  the  Liberal  party  has  on  the  whole  been  in  the 
right  is  that  the  mass  of  the  people  is  comparatively  free 
from  disaffection.  It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  to 
excite  interest  in  autumn  campaigns  or  in  other  modes  of 
professional  agitation.  Mr.  Bright  is  still  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  machinery  which  he  formerly  employed,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  feels  enthusiasm  for  the 
cause  of  household  county  suffrage.  According  to  the  au¬ 
thorized  report,  Mr.  Trevelyan's  Bill  was  recommended  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  unite  the  Liberal  party.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  and  at  county  elections  the  question 
has  produced  the  opposite  effect,  but  there  is  at  present  no 
political  issue  which  would  not  be  liable  to  the  same  objec¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Bright’s  mild  encouragement  of  convent:  >nal 
agitation  is  perhaps  more  conducive  to  tranquillity  than 
Mr.  Roebuck’s  ostentatious  optimism.  No  community 
likes  to  be  told  that  it  has  nothing  to  complain  of;  and  it 
is  necessary  to  find  ambitious  politicians  something  to 
do.  The  promoters  of  autumn  campaigns  may  regard 
with  envy  the  annual  elections  which  in  the  United 
States  furnish  the  same  class  with  unfailing  occupation. 
Contests  for  the  office  of  Governor,  of  Senator,  or  of 
Representative  arc  not  only  exciting  in  themselves,  but 
they  have  a  secondary  interest  in  their  bearing  on  the 
probabilities  of  the  next  Federal  contest.  Autumnal  meet¬ 
ings  and  speeches  are  duller  in  England,  because  they  lead 
to  no  definite  result.  Within  two  or  three  years  the 
facilities  of  platform  eloqueuce  have  been  suddenly  curtailed. 
During  Mr.  Gladstone’s  administration  his  colleagues  and 
followers  were  constantly  in  the  habit  of  devising  extem¬ 
poraneous  and  unnecessaiy  reforms.  One  projector  would 
suggest  a  fundamental  change  of  landed  tenures ;  another 
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threatened,  colleges  and  corporations  with  the  compulsory 
sale  of  their  estates.  The  subsequent  reaction  illustrated 
the  dislike  of  officious  interference  which  might  have  been 
anticipated  by  students  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Roebuck 
and  his  contemporaries  are  fortunate  in  the  coincidence 
of  their  present  opinions  with  a  condition  of  general 
quiescence. 

Prudent  statesmen  know  that  when  their  path  is 
smoothest  they  are  only  walking  on  a  crust  over  burning 
ashes.  More  than  once  within  living  memory  political 
agitation  has  been  suspended  so  entirely  that  it  seemed 
to  be  extinct.  When  Lord  John  Russell  sought  in 
the  project  of  a  second  Reform  Bill  the  means  of  reviving 
his  waning  reputation,  he  could  scarcely  arouse  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons.  At  a  later 
period  Lord  Palmerston’s  popularity  was  largely  founded 
on  the  general  conviction  that  he  was  opposed  to  all 
serious  innovation.  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  to  power 
when  the  country  was  tired  of  repose  ;  and  some  successor 
will,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval,  renew  his  experience. 
It  was  well  that  the  periodical  recurrence  of  calm  coincided  j 
with  the  adoption  of  the  Ballot.  The  possible  results  of 
secret  voting  have  not  yet  been  adequately  tested,  though 
as  long  as  the  so-called  anomalies  of  the  electoral  system 
are  maintained  some  protection  will  be  afforded  to  mino¬ 
rities.  Whatever  may  be  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Bright’s 
proposals  to  unite  the  Liberal  party,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  measure  which  he  recommends  may,  after  no  very 
long  interval,  he  carried.  When  the  control  of  the 
counties  is  transferred  to  the  labourers,  as  it  has  al¬ 
ready  been  withdrawn  from  the  landowners,  a  redis¬ 
tribution  of  seats  will  follow,  not  so  much  by  logical 
consequence  as  through  the  additional  strength  which  will 
have  been  acquired  by  the  democratic  party.  The  issues  of 
the  future  will  not  be  of  the  same  kind  with  those  which 
have  been  determined  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Roebuck, 
and  with  the  powerful  aid  of  Mr.  Bright.  By  that  time 
perhaps  the  young  and  eager  Liberals  of  the  present  day 
will,  like  Mr.  Roebuck,  prove  that  they  are  most  consistent 
when  they  are  resolutely  opposed  to  further  change.  There 
will  always  be  substitutes  in  plenty  to  fill  their  vacant 
places.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  Conservative  ten¬ 
dency  of  advancing  years  is,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  reversed;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  novelty 
becomes  more  and  more  distasteful  as  early  illusions  dis¬ 
appear.  The  names  of  the  Liberal  politicians  who  lately 
consulted  Mr.  Bright  at  Manchester  have  not  been  men¬ 
tioned  ;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that,  if  they  anticipate 
any  advantage  from  political  agitation  during  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  recess,  they  belong  to  the  younger  and  more  san¬ 
guine  generation. 


THE  HAGUE  CONFERENCES. 

TWO  Societies  for  the  reform  of  International  Law 
which  met  last  year  at  Geneva  have  lately,  at  the  risk 
of  some  confusion  as  to  their  identity  or  difference,  held 
their  sittings  at  the  Hague.  The  objects  of  both  bodies  are 
indistinguishable,  and  they  include  several  of  the  same 
members  ;  but  the  Institute  of  International  Law  is  more 
select  and  professional  in  its  composition  than  the  Inter¬ 
national  Association  for  the  Reform  and  Codification  of  the 
Law  of  Nations.  The  number  of  active  members  of  the 
Institute  is  limited  to  fifty,  who  must  be  all  lawyers  or 
jurists.  As  vacancies  occur,  new  members  are  elected  on 
the  ground  of  their  special  qualifications.  The  present 
Institute  includes  several  eminent  lawyers  and  well-known 
writers  on  public  law ;  and  any  conclusions  at  which  it 
may  arrive  will  be  entitled  to  greater  respect  than  if  they 
proceeded  from  the  deliberations  of  laymen.  The  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  voluntary  and  miscellaneous 
assemblage  of  amateur  philanthropists  and  politicians ;  and, 
except  that  it  consists  of  members  of  different  nations,  it 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  section  of  the  Social  Science 
Association.  A  large  portion  of  its  time  was  occupied 
with  an  address  from  Mr.  Richard  of  Merthyr  on  the 
well-  worn  subject  of  arbitration ;  but  it  is  fair  to  admit 
that  the  subsequent  discussion  was  not  exclusively  coi. fined 
to  stale  and  useless  generalities.  It  happens  that  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  Association  is  more  practical  and  business¬ 
like  than  that  of  the  Institute.  It  would  be  both  possible 
and  desirable  to  assimilate  by  concerted  municipal  enact¬ 
ments  the  laws  of  different  countries  on  bills  of  exchange, 
and  on  the  method  of  dealing  with  foreign  judgments.  It 


would  also  be  desirable  to  establish  some  general  rules  as 
to  patents.  The  kindred  subject  of  copyright  forcibly 
illustrates  the  unavoidable  imperfection  of  international 
law.  Between  France  and  Belgium,  and  among  the  prin¬ 
cipal  European  States,  copyright  is  regulated  by  treaties  ; 
but  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  recognition  of  English  copy¬ 
right  by  the  American  Legislature.  As  long  as  it  is 
cheaper  to  steal  than  to  buy,  American  publishers  will  have 
influence  enough  to  prevent  legislation  for  the  protection 
of  the  property  of  English  authors.  It  is  only  when  inter¬ 
national  interests  are  reciprocal  and  equal  that  equitable 
principles  are  likely  to  be  embodied  in  a  code. 

The  Institute  has  referred  to  a  Commission  the  extremely 
speculative  question  of  the  conditions  and  limits  within 
which  the  international  law  of  Europe  is  applicable  to 
Oriental  countries.  A  reference  to  the  troublesome  ques¬ 
tions  which  have  lately  arisen  at  Pekin  would  perhaps  have 
suggested  the  expediency  of  postponing  the  inquiry  for  one 
or  two  centuries.  The  Imperial  Government  of  China, 
if  it  really  gives  satisfaction  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Margaey,  will  have  acted  with  exclusive  reference  to  its 
peaceful  or  warlike  inclination  and  its  means  of  resistance. 
The  most  ingenious  jurist  would  fail  in  the  attempt  to 
construct  a  formula  by  which  the  obligations  of  the 
Chinese  Government  will  in  any  similar  case  be  practically 
regulated.  The  King  of  Buriiah  also  must  be  dealt  with 
irrespectively  of  general  rules.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  right  of  an  English  mission  to  be  accompanied  through 
his  dominions  by  an  escorting  force  would  be  recognized 
at  the  Hague.  The  Supreme  Government  of  India 
will  certainly  not  submit  any  demands  which  it  may 
think  necessary  to  the  judgment  of  an  external  tribu¬ 
nal.  The  first  condition  of  international  law  is  seldom 
applicable  to  Asiatic  Courts.  Independent  Western  States 
are  theoretically  assumed  to  be  equal ;  but  the  King  of 
Buemah  is  no  more  the  peer  of  the  Yiceroy  of  India 
than  the  Khan  of  Khokan  is  the  equal  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  or  of  his  Governor- General  in  Turkestan.  As 
might  be  expected  from  an  Institute  which  finds  leisure  to 
discuss  the  principles  of  Asiatic  jurisprudence,  the  greater 
part  of  its  time  was  occupied  with  such  matters  as  arbi¬ 
tration  according  to  the  Geneva  precedent,  the  Three  Rules 
of  Washington,  the  proposals  of  the  Russian  Government 
at  Brussels,  and  the  proposed  immunity  of  enemy’s  ships 
and  goods  from  capture  at  sea.  On  all  points  the  majority, 
consisting  of  Continental  and  American  jurists,  decided 
against  the  English  doctrine.  That  the  first  maritime 
Bower  should  be  crippled  in  a  contest  with  great  military 
States  is  a  theory  which  approves  itself  to  all  foreigners. 
The  exemption  of  vessels,  if  it  were  recognized,  would 
be  practical  and  absolute;  whereas  the  supposed  exemption 
of  private  property  on  land  is,  as  Mr.  Hosack  accurately 
stated,  habitually  and  almost  necessarily  disregarded 
by  belligerents.  A  more  or  less  unconscious  bias  of 
the  same  kind  perhaps  accounts  for  the  approval  by  a 
foreign  majority  of  the  Three  Rules  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Mountague  Bernard,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  which  originally  assented  to  the  Rules,  Sir  Travers 
Twiss,  and  Mr.  Westlake,  had  the  good  sense  to  vote 
against  the  majority.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
the  contracting  parties  had  by  their  subsequent  action 
furnished  a  sufficient  comment  on  the  device  of  the 
English  Government  for  preparing  the  way  for  its  own 
submission  and  defeat.  Both  the  English  and  the  American 
Governments  bound  themselves  to  recommend  to  foreign 
States  the  adoption  of  the  Rules ;  but,  although  two  or 
three  years  have  elapsed,  both  Governments  have  by  tacit 
mutual  consent  abstained  from  encountering  an  inevitable 
rebuff. 

Mr.  Richard’s  platitudes  were  neither  more  nor  less 
plausible  than  on  many  former  occasions ;  nor  could  he  be 
expected  to  apply  his  nostrum  to  the  special  case  of  any 
past  or  probable  war.  It  would  have  been  ludicrous  to  pro¬ 
pose  arbitration  to  Napoleon  when  he  was  meditating 
the  fraudulent  occupation  of  Spain  or  the  rash  enterprise 
of  the  invasion  of  Russia.  Before  the  Crimean  war  the  only 
doubt  was  whether  it  was  for  the  interest  of  England  and 
France  to  oppose  the  lawless  aggression  of  Russia  upon 
Turkey.  An  arbitration  on  the  contested  claims  of  Greek 
and  Latin  fanatics  to  the  possession  of  the  keys  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  would  have  tried  the  gravity  even  of  a 
congress  of  philanthropists.  The  wars  of  1S59  and  of 
1866  lay  entirely  outside  the  domain  of  arbitration.  It  suited 
the  purpose  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.  to  strengthen 
his  position  in  France  by  undertaking  the  partial  liberation 
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of  Italy.  An  arbitrator,  if  he  regarded  public  law  as  de¬ 
fined  by  treaties,  must  have  adjudged  Lombardy,  Tuscany, 
Modena,  and  Parma  to  their  actual  sovereigns.  Moral 
justice  was  on  the  other  side,  and  for  once  it  was  backed 
by  superior  force  and  by  fortune.  Count  Bismarck  re¬ 
quired  no  arbitrator  when  he  resolved  to  expel  Austria 
from  the  Confederation  and  to  establish  Prussian  supre¬ 
macy  in  Germany.  Finally,  the  war  of  1870  was  pre¬ 
cipitated  by  France  and  accepted  by  Germany  without 
the  smallest  consideration  of  legal  rights  or  wrongs. 
At  this  moment  peace  is  superficially  disturbed  or 
threatened  by  the  insurrection  in  Herzegovina,  with 
which  foreign  Powers  have  no  legal  right  to  interfere. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  draw  up  an  order  of  reference 
which  would  raise  the  issues  really  in  dispute.  Austria 
and  her  allies  will  act  or  remain  neutral  with  exclusive 
regard  to  their  own  interests,  which  fortunately  require 
the  maintenance  of  peace.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Richard  approves  of  the  offer  of  Lord  Russell 
to  subscribe  5 -ol.  for  the  promotion  of  war.  The  Peace 
Congress  of  so-called  working  men  at  Paris  applauded 
Garibaldi,  who,  like  Lord  Russell,  has  offered  to  subscribe 
in  aid  of  civil  war  in  Turkey.  Civil  wars  in  more  settled 
regions  than  Turkey  are  caused  by  conflicts  of  interest  and 
by  passions  which  overrule  all  judicial  intervention.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  American  Civil  War  Mr.  Seward 
scornfully  denounced  an  unauthorized  proposal  of  arbitra¬ 
tion.  As  long  as  Don  Carlos  disputes  the  title  of  his 
adversary  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  he  will  not  ask  any 
arbitrator  to  determine  whether  the  Salic  law  was  legally 
abolished  by  Ferdinand  VII.  and  his  Cortes. 

The  discussions  at  the  Hague  will  not  have  been 
altogether  useless  if  sanguine  philanthropists  have  learnt 
that  tribunals  without  coercive  power  bear  but  a  remote 
analogy  to  courts  of  justice.  Some  of  the  members  of  the 
Association  delivered  useful  criticisms  on  the  popular 
commonplaces  of  their  colleagues.  One  amusing  debate 
turned  on  the  expediency  of  a  simultaneous  and  propor¬ 
tionate  reduction  of  national  armaments  ;  but  none  of 
the  speakers  grappled  with  the  preliminary  inquiry,  who 
should  bell  the  cat?  An  American  resident  at  Berlin, 
Germanis  ipsis  Germcmior,  boldly  declared  that  the  Empire 
could  not  afford  to  diminish  its  army,  which  he  estimated 
at  1,700,000  men,  by  a  man  or  a  horse.  It  seems  to 
follow  that  France,  Austria,  and  Russia  must  keep  millions 
of  men  under  arms  until  international  relations  have  as¬ 
sumed  some  new  and  different  form.  Even  the  more 
scientific  Institute  employs  itself  mainly  in  barren  re¬ 
searches.  The  function  of  lawyers  is  to  declare  the 
law,  or,  at  most,  to  amend  its  details ;  but  the  Insti¬ 
tute  attempts  to  frame  laws  instead  of  merely  collecting 
the  opinions  of  jurists.  As  the  Three  Rules  of  Wash¬ 
ington  are  only  binding  on  England  and  the  United 
States,  a  vote  by  a  majority  of  jurists  in  their  favour 
can  have  no  judicial  weight.  The  Courts  of  Admiralty 
in  England  and  the  United  States  will  not  notice  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  Institute  against  the  capture  of  enemy’s  pro¬ 
perty  at  sea.  The  increase  of  commercial  and  social 
relations  between  different  countries  may  perhaps  render 
necessary  some  extension  of  the  rules  which  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  generally  binding.  It  is  possible  that  Institutes 
and  even  Associations  may,  in  the  intervals  of  their  vague 
debates  on  arbitration  and  disarmament,  make  useful  sug¬ 
gestions  on  private  international  law  which  may  afterwards 
obtain  the  sanction  of  different  legislative  bodies,  or  may  be 
included  in  treaties.  Conventions  on  postal  and  tele¬ 
graphic  services  have  been  advantageously  concluded  ;  and 
it  would  be  for  the  general  benefit  to  determine  the  rights 
and  liabilities  which  are  connected  with  negotiable  instru¬ 
ments.  More  ambitious  measures  for  the  promotion  of 
cosmopolitan  goodwill  are  not  at  present  hopeful. 


MODERN  SEAMANSHIP. 

T  has  often  been  asserted  by  Admiral  Rous  and 
other  naval  veterans  that  the  application  of  steam- 
power  to  the  navy  has  been  accompanied  by  a  steady  dete¬ 
rioration  in  the  seamanship  of  the  service.  It  is  natural, 
of  course,  that  officers  of  the  old  school  who  have  in  their 
recollection  the  brilliant  exploits  which  used  to  be  achieved 
by  wooden  sailing-vessels  should  distrust  new-fangled  in¬ 
ventions  ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  recent  events  would 
seem  to  give  countenance  to  the  fears  of  the  elder  gene¬ 
ration.  Iron  steamers  no  doubt  possess  some  advantages 


over  wooden  ships,  which  have  to  depend  upon  their  sails, 
and  which  are  consequently  in  a  great  degree  at  the  mercy 
of  the  winds  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  something 
in  the  conditions  of  navigation  in  former  years  that  tended 
to  develop  those  qualities  of  attention,  foresight,  and  ready 
tact  which  are  essential  to  successful  navigation,  and  which, 
judging  by  recent  evidence,  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  con¬ 
spicuously  characteristic  of  our  modern  navy.  It  would 
certainly  appear  that  the  effect  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  steam  has  been  to  encourage  a  false  confidence  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  rashness,  not  to  say  recklessness,  which  are 
necessarily  detrimental  to  sound  seamanship.  There 
is  too  much  trusting  to  “close  shaves”  and  clever 
clearing.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  understand  why  this 
should  be  so.  Under  the  old  system,  close  watch¬ 
fulness  and  caution  were  sharply  enforced  by  the  very 
necessities  of  the  case.  A  sailing-ship  has  in  herself  no 
power  of  independent  motion ;  but  for  external  agencies, 
which  cannot  be  commanded  at  pleasure,  and  must  be  taken 
as  they  come,  she  is  a  mere  log  on  the  water.  At  any 
moment  the  wind  may  change,  and  then  the  trim  of  the 
ship  must  be  changed  too.  Hence  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  to  be  thought  of  and  looked  after  in  a  sailing-vessel. 
It  is  not  enough  to  put  the  head  of  the  ship  on  the  intended 
course,  and  expect  to  go  straight  on  unless  some  other 
vessel  happens  to  come  in  the  way.  The  course  may  be 
perfectly  clear,  but  the  elements  are  variable,  and  must  be 
studied.  In  this  way  the  attention  of  the  captain  is  con¬ 
stantly  exercised,  and  habit  makes  it  in  time  a  second 
nature.  The  wind  is  not  an  Ariel  at  his  bidding,  but  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  capricious  ally  to  whose  vagaries  the  ship  must 
be  adroitly  adapted.  The  highest  skill  is  usually  owing  to 
the  obstacles  which  it  has  to  surmount ;  and  the  marvellous 
power  in  handling  ships  and  making  them  do  almost  any¬ 
thing  which  was  displayed  by  the  men  whose  names  are 
associated  with  the  most  glorious  chapters  in  the  history  of 
the  British  navy,  may  be  directly  traced  to  the  habit  of 
close  vigilance,  and  what  may  be  called  ready-mindedness, 
which  was  developed  by  a  constant  struggle  with  all 
kinds  of  difficulties.  Lead,  log,  and  look-out  was  the  old 
rule  of  the  sea ;  all  the  risks  of  the  voyage  were  fairly 
faced  and  carefully  encountered  ;  and  the  result  was  a 
steady,  disciplined  power  of  attention  which  seldom  failed 
in  an  emergency.  Now  that  steam  is  used,  the  captain  of 
a  ship  finds  himself  relieved  from  this  strain  of  watchful¬ 
ness,  which,  however  irksome,  was  wholesome  in  its  effect. 
The  wind  is  comparatively  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him. 
He  does  not  depend  on  it,  and  can  take  his  course  without 
consulting  it.  He  has  only  to  touch  a  knob  and  flash  a 
message  to  the  engine-room,  and  the  required  power  and 
velocity  are  at  once  put  on.  With  the  help  of  charts  and 
compass  the  keeping  of  a  given  course  is  reduced  to  a 
mere  mechanical  task ;  and  all  that  has  to  be  done  is  to 
keep  clear  of  other  ships.  It  often  happens,  however, 
that  the  less  there  is  to  do  the  less  is  done.  It  is  true, 
no  doubt,  that  steam  gives  increased  command  over  a 
vessel,  and  enables  the  course  to  be  changed  with  a  quick¬ 
ness  and  certainty  which  may  be  of  vital  importance  at  a 
critical  moment,  and  which  could  not  possibly  be  attained 
with  sails  ;  but  then  there  is  the  temptation  to  trust  too 
much  to  this  power,  and  to  forget  that  the  consequences  of 
a  moment’s  heedlessness  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  speed 
maintained. 

A  “  Rear-Admiral  ”  wrote  to  the  Times  a  few  days 
ago  to  say  that,  as  far  as  his  own  experience  went, 
“  caution  and  prudence,  almost  amounting  to  timidity,” 
characterized  the  management  of  all  Her  Majesty’s  ships; 
but  to  this  rule  there  are  certainly  some  exceptions.  It  is 
impossible  until  the  authentic  evidence  to  be  given  before 
the  court-martial,  or  series  of  courts-martial,  on  the 
officers  of  the  Iron  Dulce  and  Vanguard  is  completed, 
and  its  piecemeal  fragments  —  for  the  crews,  hidden  in 
the  fog,  can  only  speak  as  to  what  happened  at  isolated 
points  within  their  limited  range  of  vision — are  put  to¬ 
gether  in  order  of  sequence,  to  say  whether,  or  how 
far,  there  was  negligence  or  blundering  in  the  case  of 
either  ship.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this 
disaster  is  not  exactly  unprecedented,  for  a  year  or  two 
ago  the  Northumberland  somewhat  similarly  impaled  her¬ 
self  on  the  prow  of  the  Nereides ;  and  the  circumstance 
that  the  Northumberland  had  been  left  to  ride  with  a 
single  anchor  in  a  notoriously  bad  anchorage,  and  off  a, 
dangerous  coast,  in  rough  weather,  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  imply  a  degree  of  caution  amounting  to  timidity.  A 
dense  fog  suddenly  corning  down  and  enveloping  a  squadron 
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has  necessarily  such  a  bewildering  and  paralysing  effect 
that  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  difficulties  of 
.the  position.  The  rate  of  speed  has  in  this  instance  pos¬ 
sibly  been  exaggerated;  bnt  the  nearness  of  the  two  ships 
to  each  other  which  made  the  accident  possible  hardly 
looks  like  an  excess  of  caution.  Any  rash  assumption, 
however,  against  the  officers  of  these  ships  would  be  ob¬ 
viously  ungenerous  and  unfair  ;  and,  even  if  it  should  be 
proved  that  they  in  any  degree  lost  their  self-possession, 
or  omitted  precautions  within  their  power,  their  error 
will,  under  the  circumstances,  be  entitled  to  the  most  in¬ 
dulgent  consideration.  A  fog  is  an  element  in  which  the 
most  careful  and  able  seaman  may  go  astray  in  spite,  or 
even  in  consequence,  of  his  own  efforts  to  be  careful. 
There  is  another  case,  however,  which  has  been  exciting 
much  attention,  and  in  which,  if  there  has  been  carelessness 
or  recklessness,  it  is  wholly  without  excuse  on  the  ground 
of  weather  ;  and  now  that  the  evidence  on  the  first  inquest 
has  been  followed  by  the  reconsidered  and  explanatory 
evidence  of  a  second  one,  it  is  worth  while  to  see  how  far 
the  “  Rear-Admiral’s  ”  epithets  will  apply  to  this  branch  of 
the  Royal  Navy.  Some  of  the  evidence  at  the  second 
inquest  is  perhaps  even  more  extraordinary  than  that  at  the 
first. 

It  is  admitted  by  the  officers  of  the  Royal  yacht  that  in 
a  crowded  thoroughfare  like  the  Solent  navigation  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  full  of  danger  ;  and,  the  safety  of  the  Queen  and 
of  the  public  being  both  at  stake,  it  might  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  especial  caution  would  be  observed.  Yet  we 
find  that  the  Alberta  dashes  along  at  “  fifteen  knots  ”  an 
hour — a  rate  of  speed  which  might  not  be  inconsistent 
with  safety  if  a  careful  look-out  were  kept,  and  the  pace 
slackened  in  case  of  doubt.  How  far,  however,  these  con¬ 
ditions  are  fulfilled  may  be  judged  from  the  statements  of 
the  two  chief  officers.  It  is  the  almost  universal  practice 
of  all  kinds  of  vessels  to  have  a  look-out  in  the  bows  ;  bnt 
this,  we  are  told,  is  deliberately  dispensed  with  on  board  the 
Alberta.  Prince  Leiningen  gives  as  a  reason  for  it  that 
“  the  duty  of  a  look-out  was  to  give  notice  of  vessels  when 
“  they  came  in  sight ;  after  which  they  took  no  further 
“  notice  of  them.”  “  Not  even,”  the  Prince  is  reported  to 
have  added,  “  when  they  saw  that  danger  was  imminent”  ; 
bnt  this  must  surely  be  a  mistake.  Any  cabin-boy  could 
tell  Prince  Leiningen  that  the  duty  of  a  look-out  is  not 
merely  to  report  new  arrivals  on  the  scene,  but  to  give 
notice  of  any  change  of  course  on  the  part  of  vessels  already  1 
there  which  may  bring  them  into  a  new  relation  to  the  j 
vessel  on  which  the  look-out  is  kept.  Captain  Welch 
gave  a  different  reason,  which  was  that  he  could  himself 
look  out  much  better  from  the  steering  bridge  than  anybody 
in  the  bows.  Captain  Welch  is,  under  Prince  Leiningen,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  navigation  of  the  vessel,  and  takes  his 
place  on  the  bridge  along  with  the  two  quartermasters  at 
the  wheel,  who  steer  under  his  orders.  This  bridge  is  so 
arranged  that  there  is  a  funnel  in  front  of  it  which  partially 
obstructs  the  view;  and  there  is  also  “a  small  shelter- 
“  house  on  the  bridge  to  protect  the  commanding  officer 
“  when  the  vessel  is  head  to  wind,”  which  further  blocks 
the  view,  though  it  has  two  windows,  and,  as  Dbiscoll 
said,  you  can  look  round  the  corner.  In  consequence 
of  these  obstructions,  and  in  order  to  get  a  clear  view 
on  each  side,  it  is  necessary  for  Captain  Welch  to 
keep  on  moving  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  indeed 
the  Prince  says  he  cannot  move  too  much.  It  can,  how¬ 
ever,  hardly  be  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  his  movements 
that  the  Prince  and  Commander  Fullerton  should  keep 
him  company  on  the  bridge,  and  that  it  should  also  be 
freely  open  to  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  suite  who 
have  a  fancy  for  a  blow  and  a  little  conversation.  A 
crowded  bridge  with  promiscuous  gossip  going  on  is  not 
perhaps  the  most  advantageous  position  for  a  look-out. 
Captain  Welch  stated  that  he  had  before  been  under  three 
captains  who  did  not  come  on  the  bridge,  and  possibly  the 
steering  was  all  the  better  for  it.  Too  many  cocked  hats, 
especially  on  a  narrow  bridge,  shut  in  by  a  funnel  and  a 
shelter-house,  may  be  as  bad  as  the  proverbial  superfluity 
of  cooks.  After  the  Mistletoe  had  been  first  seen,  and  her 
course  “  taken  for  granted,”  she  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
taken  any  notice  of  again  till  Atkins,  the  port  quarter¬ 
master,  pointed  her  out  to  the  other  quartermaster, 
Driscoll,  and  Driscoll,  in  a  fright,  tapped  Captain  Welch 
on  the  shoulder.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  is 
not  the  way  in  which  quartermasters  in  the  navy 
usually  communicate  with  their  superiors,  and  nothing 
could  indicate  more  strongly  poor  Driscoll’s  state  of  mind.  [ 


It  is  not  the  business  of  a  quartermaster  at  the  wheel,  as 
Driscoll  said,  to  be  gaping  about ;  all  he  has  to  do  is  to 
keep  his  eye  on  “  the  captain  and  the  ship  s  head  ” ;  and 
Driscoll’s  intervention  was  therefore  irregular.  The  value 
of  this  unsystematic  look-out  is  to  be  tested  by  its  result, 
which  was  that  everybody  helped  everybody  else  to 
look,  and  nobody  saw  anything  till  the  Mistletoe  was  across 
their  bows,  and  it  was  too  late  to  avoid  a  collision.  The 
material  point  in  the  case  is  not  what  happened  after  this 
time,  but  what  happened  before  it.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  Mistletoe  could  in  the  interval  after  she  was  first  seen 
have  changed  her  course  without  its  being  known  to 
every  one  on  board  ;  and,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  that 
Air.  Hetwood  and  the  other  survivors  are  in  a  conspiracy 
to  conceal  the  truth,  their  evidence  that  there  was  no 
change  whatever  till  the  final  moment  cannot  be  set  aside. 
On  the  other  hand,  accepting  with  implicit  confidence  in 
its  honesty  the  testimony  of  Prince  Leiningen  and 
Captain  Welch,  it  may  certainly  be  doubted  from  the  way 
in  which  they  kept  a  look-out  whether  the  impression 
they  formed  is  altogether  trustworthy.  Nor  do  Commander 
Sullivan’s  observations  on  board  the  Victoria  and  Albert 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  possess  much  weight.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  management  of  the  Alberta 
was  of  a  kind  very  remote  from  that  “  caution  and  pru- 
“  dence  amounting  to  timidity  ”  which  the  “Rear-Admiral” 
speaks  of.  To  say  that  other  vessels  do  the  same  is  no 
excuse.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  the  “  close 
“  shave  ”  system  of  navigation  is  sometimes  adopted  by 
other  steamers  beside  the  Alberta,  for  nothing  is  so  con¬ 
tagious  as  the  influence  of  a  bad  example  in  high  places. 


AN  ORLEANIST  REMONSTRANCE. 

Tiff  HE  remarkable  pamphlet  which  has  just  appeared  in 
J-  Paris  with  the  title  Les  Responsabilites  is  chiefly  inte¬ 
resting  as  a  symptom  of  long-repressed  Orleanist  feeling. 
It  may  be  taken  as  certain  that  it  will  not  exert  the 
slightest  influence  on  the  exalted  personage  to  whom  it  is 
addressed.  If  the  Count  of  Chamboed  were  meditating 
abdication,  the  presumption  of  a  subject  in  reminding  his 
sovereign  of  a  neglected  duty  would  be  enough  to  make 
him  dismiss  the  thought.  Indeed,  the  pamphlet  cannot 
be  said  to  be  at  all  of  the  conciliatory  or  persuasive  order. 
It  contains,  for  example,  an  historical  parallel  put  into  the 
I  mouth  of  an  Archbishop  which  might  offend  a  less  sensitive 
nature  than  the  Count  of  Chamboed’ s.  The  prelate  in  ques¬ 
tion  was  present  in  July  1871  in  the  drawing-room  of  a  cer- 
tain  great  lady  avhile  the  manifesto  which  had  just  been 
issued  by  the  Count  was  under  discussion.  The  Arch¬ 
bishop’s  contribution  to  the  conversation  was  the  remark 
that  the  Count  of  Chamboed  reminded  him  of  Pope  Celes- 
tin  V.,  who  knew  neither  the  Roman  Court,  nor  foreign 
Courts,  nor  the  manners  aud  customs  of  his  age,  and  who 
wisely  abdicated  five  ntontlis  after  his  election.  A  temporal 
prince  who  has  passed  his  life  abroad,  and  who  knows  neither 
men  nor  things,  and  cannot  estimate  either  the  possibilities 
or  the  difficulties  of  his  time  and  country,  is  no  better  fitted 
to  rule  than  the  saintly  monk  whom  the  Conclave  took  from 
the  cloister.  Pope  Celestin  repented  that  he  had  not 
abdicated  before  reigning-,  instead  of  waiting  until  he  had 
reigned  five  months.  “  Why,”  asked  the  Archbishop, 
“  should  Henry  V.  store  up  for  himself  a  similar  regret  P  ” 
The  force  of  the  archiepiscopal  reasoning  is  indisputable, 
but  it  would  hardly  have  been  reproduced  in  print  if  the 
writer  had  entertained  the  slightest  hope  of  bringing  the 
Count  of  Chamboed  round  to  his  view.  The  conclusion 
of  the  pamphlet  again,  though  undoubtedly  eloquent,  is 
calculated  rather  to  confirm  than  to  shake  the  Count’s  de¬ 
termination.  When  a  king  of  the  type  of  Henry  Y.  is 
asked  whether  he  has  thought  over  his  refusal  to  abdicate 
at  the  foot  of  the  Crucifix,  and  is  bidden  to  contemplate  the 
paradox  that  a  descendant  of  the  kings  who  made  Prance 
should  destroy  Prance,  that  a  son  of  St.  Louis  should  de¬ 
stroy  the  House  and  kingdom  of  St.  Louis,  the  reader  is 
justified  in  inferring,  not  merely  that  the  appeal  will  go  for 
nothing,  but  that  to  go  for  nothing  was  the  best  fate  ever 
expected  for  it. 

The  importance  of  the  pamphlet  as  an  Orleanist  mani¬ 
festo  depends  of  course  on  the  extant  to  which  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  views  of  the  leaders  of  the  party.  There  can  bo 
little  doubt  that  the  writer  himself  would  be  glad  if  the 
Fusion  could  be  undone.  The  catalogue  of  the  Count 
[  of  Chamboed’s  misdeeds  in  the  way  of  manifestoes  is 
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drawn  up  with  extreme  bitterness.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  tbo  Count,  he  says,  the  Monarchy  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  been  re-established.  The  Princes  of 
Orleans  have  done  their  duty ;  the  Royalist  deputies  have 
done  their  duty  ;  it  is  only  the  Count  of  Chambord  who 
has  been  found  wanting.  In  1S71  he  made  an  unprovoked 
attack  on  the  Tricolour.  In  1872  he  declared  that  ho 
would  never  abdicate,  and  never  become  the  legitimate 
King  of  the  Revolution.  Notwithstanding  these  repeated 
blows,  the  Royalists  went  on  working  for  him.  The  Count 
of  Paris  went  to  Frohsdorf  in  August  1S73,  and  in  the 
following  October  nine  deputies  of  the  Right  and  the  Right 
Centre  drew  up  a  Bill  re-establishing  the  Monarchy,  under 
certain  conditions,  in  which  was  included  the  maintenance 
of  the  Tricolour,  and  calling  the  Count  of  Chambord  to  the 
throne.  A  majority,  small  indeed,  but  sufficient,  was 
secured  for  this  proposal  in  the  Assembly.  M.  Chesnelong 
communicated  to  its  supporters  the  assent  of  the  King  to 
its  provisions.  All  the  preparations  were  made  for 
a  restoration  when  there  came  the  letter  of  the  27th 
of  October,  in  which  the  Count  of  Chambord  de¬ 
clared  that  lie  retracted  none  of  his  former  statements, 
rejected  all  the  conditions  which  his  friends  had  assumed 
that  he  ■would  assent  to,  and  described  himself  as  the  one 
indispensable  pilot  who  could  bring  the  ship  of  Prance  into 
port.  From  that  time  the  Orleanists  have  been  trying  to 
make  the  best  of  such  substitutes  for  constitutional 
monarchy  as  circumstances  have  offered  them.  They 
created  the  Septennate,  and  when  Marshal  MacMahon  re¬ 
fused  to  govern  without  a  Constitution  of  some  kind,  they 
consented  to  accept  the  Republic.  Even  at  the  last 
moment,  the  writer  of  the  pamjihlet  hints,  a  word  from  the 
Count  of  Chambord  might  have  defeated  the  Constitutional 
Laws  and  reconstructed  the  monarchical  majority.  A  final 
and  pressing  appeal  was  addressed  to  him  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  Legitimists,  but  it  remained  unanswered,  and 
the  Republic  was  founded.  Whether  these  lost  ojyportu- 
nities  will  ever  repeat  themselves  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
does  not  undertake  to  say.  If  the  Republic  gives  to 
France  peace,  prosperity,  and  strength,  he  is  prepared  to 
rejoice  at  so  unlooked  for  a  result.  If  it  procures  for 
France  alliances  more  unexpected  still,  he  would  think  it 
wrong  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  its  way.  But  if  this 
best  of  Republican  Constitutions  disappoints  the  hopes  of 
its  friends,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  constitutional 
Royalists  to  make,  if  possible,  one  more  effort  to  save 
France  from  destruction.  Whether  that  effort  shall  succeed 
or  fail  may  rest  with  the  Count  of  Chambord  to  decide. 

The  pamphlet  gives  us  no  means  of  forecasting  what 
would  be  the  action  of  the  Orleanists  under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  if  the  Count  of  Chambord  still  refuses  to  abdicate. 
Possibly  the  writer  may  hope  that  as  years  pass  on  the 
Legitimists  will  get  irritated  at  the  self-imposed  exile  of 
their  sovereign,  and  may  not  be  unwilling  to  accept  the 
legitimate  heir  as  the  substitute  imposed  on  them  by  circum¬ 
stances  for  the  legitimate  King.  It  is  useless,  however,  to 
speculate  on  events  wThich  are  so  completely  in  the  nature 
of  a  contingency  upon  a  contingency.  If  the  Republic 
breaks  down,  it  will  possibly  be  succeeded  by  a  Monarchy 
under  which  the  Count  of  Chambord  and  the  Count  of 
Paris  will  be  alike  pretenders.  Nor  is  the  writer’s  reading 
of  the  past  sufficiently  accurate  to  lead  us  to  place  much 
value  on  his  predictions  of  the  future,  supposing  that  he 
were  daring  enough  to  hazard  any.  It  is  true  no  doubt 
that  the  obstinacy  of  the  Count  of  Chambord  prevented 
the  monarchical  experiment  from  being  tried  in  1873.  But 
there  is  great  reason  to  believe  that,  even  if  it  had  been 
tried,  it  would  have  tailed,  and  the  causes  of  this  failure  date 
from  a  time  before  the  Count  had  written  the  earliest  of 
his  numerous  letters.  When  the  Assembly  met  in  February 
1871,  it  is  probable  that  there  was  an  interval  during  which 
either  the  Count  of  Chambord  or  the  Count  of  Paris  might 
have  seizedand  kept  the  throne.  France  was  so  prostrated  by 
misfortune,  and  her  misfortunes  were  so  closely  associated 
with  the  Republic  which  had  inherited  them  from  the  Em¬ 
pire,  that  the  boldest  policy  might  have  proved  the  most 
successful.  Whether  the  inaction  of  the  Royalists  at  that 
time  was  due  to  the  obstinacy  of  their  chief,  or  to  a  mean 
desire  to  let  others  have  the  trouble  and  possibly  the  dis¬ 
grace  of  extricating  France  from  the  toils  in  which  war 
and  misgovernment  had  involved  her,  or  to  a  patriotic 
desire  not  to  hamper  the  process  of  paying  off  the  in¬ 
demnity,  and  setting  the  territory  free,  by  any  premature 
introduction  of  political  strife,  it  is  impossible  to  decide. 
But  to  whatever  cause  the  Royalist  inaction  is  to  bo 


attributed,  events  shortly  decreed  that  it  should  be 
fatal.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  the 
Government  which  put  clown  the  Commune  was  des¬ 
tined  to  be  the  first  regular  Government  of  which 
France  would  make  trial.  The  traditional  associations 
between  the  Republic  and  anarchy  and  between  the  Re¬ 
public  and  weakness  wero  for  the  time  broken  through.  It 
was  seen  that  the  Republic  was  not  necessarily  the  author 
of  confusion,  and  that  when  disorder  raised  its  head  under 
a  Republican  Government,  it  could  be  put  down  with  as 
much  firmness  as  under  a  Monarchy. 

At  that  later  time  to  which  the  regrets  of  the  pamphleteer 
refei’,  the  Orleanist  position  was  open  to  a  special  charge 
of  inconsistency.  Much  stress  is  laid  in  the  pamphlet  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Count  of  Chambord  in  allowing  his 
friends  to  sign,  in  February  1S72,  a  programme  in  which 
the  Right  declared  that  they  looked  forward  only  to  a 
restoration  effected  by  the  will  of  the  nation  freely  ex¬ 
pressed  through  its  representatives.  If,  it  is  argued,  the 
existence  of  the  Monarchy  itself  could  be  treated  as  dependent 
on  this  condition,  how  much  more  ought  not  the  choice 
between  rival  flags  to  have  been  so  treated  P  A  party  which 
attached  so  much  significance  to  the  expression  of  the 
national  will  by  the  national  representatives  ought  to  have 
thought  a  little  more  about  the  quality  of  the  representatives 
to  whom  it  appealed.  The  Assembly  elected  to  conclude  a 
peace  in  1871  was  not  a  fit  body  to  establish  the  Monarchy 
in  1873.  There  was  no  connexion  between  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  chosen,  and  the  purpose  to  which 
it  was  proposed  to  apply  it.  If  this  want  of  con¬ 
nexion  had  been  merely  formal,  it  would  have  mattered 
little  ;  but  the  determination  of  the  Royalists  not  to  abide 
by  the  result  of  a  general  election,  even  when  their  own 
party  was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  showed  unmistakably 
that  they  knew  that  the  country,  if  consulted,  would  give  its 
verdict  against  them.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  the  Assembly 
was  competent  to  found  the  Republic  last  February,  it  was 
equally  competent  to  restore  the  Monarchy  two  years 
ago.  But  those  who  most  desired  the  Republic  were  most 
willing  to  take  the  judgment  of  the  country  upon  the  issue. 
The  general  election  was  postponed  until  after  the  Consti¬ 
tution  had  been  framed,  not  because  the  majority  feared 
that  the  constituencies  would  pronounce  against  them,  but 
because  they  feared  that  they  might  wish  to  entrust  the 
work  to  more  distinctly  Republican  hands.  The  reverence 
professed  by  this  Orleanist  writer  for  “les  mandataires  ” 
of  the  nation  would  have  a  more  genuine  ring  if  it  had 
prompted  a  wish  to  ascertain  whether  the  Assembly  was 
likely  to  interp  ret  rightly  the  mandate  committed  to  it. 


THE  INDIAN  TARIFF. 

rjlHE  changes  effected  in  the  Indian  Customs  duties  by 
JL  the  new  Tariff  Act  have  at  all  events  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  they  seem  likely  to  give  equal  displeasure  to 
extreme  partisans  on  both  sides.  In  England  it  is  alleged 
that,  though  an  apparent  concession  has  been  made  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Manchester  manufacturers  by  the  im¬ 
position  of  an  import  duty  on  long-stapled  raw  cotton,  the 
position  of  the  English  exporter  is  really  changed  for  the 
worse,  inasmuch  as  the  import  duty  on  English  cotton  goods 
is  maintained,  while  the  export  duty  on  Indian  cotton  goods 
is  abolished.  In  India  the  import  duty  on  long-stapled  raw 
cotton  seems  to  be  condemned  as  “  a  sop  to  Manchester,” 
dictated  solely  by  a  desire  to  please  English  manufacturers, 
and  make  the  position  of  the  home  Government  jdeasanter, 
and  as  displaying  entire  indifference  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  important  Indian  industry.  The  speeches 
of  Lord  Northbrook  and  of  Mr.  Hope,  who  introduced 
the  Bill,  in  the  Legislative  Council  will  enable  us 
to  see  how  far  either  of  these  objections  is  sustained  by 
facts.  The  Viceroy  began  by  pointing  out  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  must  expect  to  see  its  financial  policy 
judged  by  the  highest  standard  in  the  woi’ld.  This  comes 
from  its  close  association  with  the  Government  of  England. 
The  dependencies  of  other  countries  may  play  fast  and 
loose  with  the  pi'inciples  of  Free-trade  and  yet  escape  criti¬ 
cism  ;  but  the  greatest  dependency  of  England  cannot 
hope  to  do  this.  This  position  of  affairs  has  all  along  been 
recognized  in  India.  There,  as  much  as  in  England, 
Finance  Ministers  have  bidden  farewell  to  the  doctrine 
that  in  framing  tariffs  any  favour  should  be  shown  to 
foreign  possessions  by  the  mother  country  or  to  the  mother 
country  by  foreign  possessions.  “In  all  financial  measures  the 
“  true  interest  of  the  people  of  India  is  the  only  consideration 
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“  which  the  Government  of  India  has  to  regard.”  Lord 
Northbrook  then  went  on  to  apply  this  canon  to  the  Indian 
Customs  tariff  as  it  stood  at  the  date  of  his  speech.  The  expoi’t 
duties  levied  upon  articles  of  Indian  produce  were  utterly 
indefensible.  Of  the  nine  articles  on  which  it  was  formerly 
levied,  six  have  been  exempted  by  the  Tariff  Act.  One  of 
these  is  manufactured  cotton,  upon  which  the  export  duty 
pressed  with  peculiar  weight.  In  all  cases  it  put  Indian 
piece  goods  at  a  disadvantage  in  foreign  markets,  and  in 
cases  where  the  goods  were  manufactured  from  foreign 
cotton  which  had  already  paid  an  import  duty,  it  q>ut  them 
at  a  double  disadvantage.  It  will  hardly  be  maintained 
even  at  Manchester  that  the  Indian  Government  is  bound 
to  check  native  manufactures  because  they  happen  to 
employ  the  same  raw  material  which  has  made  the  fortunes 
of  Lancashire. 

It  is  urged,  however,  in  England  that,  if  the  Indian 
Government  wished  to  be  perfectly  just,  it  should  not  only 
have  abolished  a  duty  which  put  Indian  manufactures  at  a 
disadvantage  in  foreign  markets,  but  also  a  duty  which 
put  English  manufactures  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  Indian 
market.  Repeal  the  export  duty  on  manufactured  cotton 
by  all  means,  but  do  not  at  the  same  time  maintain  the 
import  duty.  The  Viceroy  and  Mr.  Hope  met  this  reason¬ 
ing  in  different  ways.  The  ideal  Customs  tariff,  said  Lord 
Northbrook,  is  one  which  imposes  duties  on  a  few  main 
articles  of  consumption,  and  these  articles  which  cannot 
be  produced  in  the  country  in  which  the  duty  is  levied. 
In  this  respect  England  has  at  last  attained  to  a 
point  of  perfection  from  which  India  is  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  shut  out.  India  is  so  poor  a  country 
that,  in  order  to  obtain  an  adequate  Customs  reve¬ 
nue,  it  is  necessary  to  tax  a  large  number  of  articles. 
This  is  the  reason  why  simplicity  of  tariff  is  unattainable. 
The  Times  argues  that  it  would  have  been  much  more 
efficacious  to  have  cleared  out  of  the  list  one-third  of  the 
articles  subject  to  the  ad  valorem  rate  of  7 1  per  cent.,  than 
to  have  reduced  this  rate  to  5  per  cent,  all  round.  “We 
“  might  ....  strike  out  four-fifths  of  the  commodities 
“  taxed  without  causing  any  serious  diminution  of  Indian 
“  revenue.”  “  Serious,”  however,  as  applied  to  diminution 
of  revenue,  is  entirely  a  relative  term.  Anything  is  serious, 
however  small,  which  the  Government  does  not  see  its  way 
to  replace.  Upon  this  point  Lord  Northbrook  spoke  with 
perfect  confidence,  and  we  believe  with  perfect  truth.  “  The 
“  political  evil  of  giving  up  our  Customs  duties  or  a  large 
“  part  of  them,  and  of  imposing  fresh  taxes  in  their  place, 
“  would  be  great.  Whatever  may  be  the  objections  to 
“  Customs  duties,  they  possess  the  advantages  of  being 
“  collected  easily  and  paid  without  pressui-e.  These  advan- 
“  tages  are  of  peculiar  importance  in  India,  where  new 
“  taxes  are  peculiai’ly  liable  to  occasion  popular  discontent.” 
The  change  to  5  per  cent,  will  at  all  events  enable  the 
Indian  Government  to  discover  the  articles  of  which  the 
consumption  is  most  increased  by  a  reduction  of  duty.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  limit  Customs  duties  to  articles  which  can¬ 
not  be  grown  in  India.  Such  a  restriction  would  leave  every 
imported  commodity  untaxed,  except  wines  and  some  classes 
of  spirits.  Every  other  article  India  either  does  or  could 
produce.  This  is  the  reason  why  it  is  impossible  to  deprive 
the  Indian  Customs  tariff  of  its  apparently  protective  char¬ 
acter.  As  regards  the  particular  duty  on  manufactured 
cotton,  it  is  justified  by  this  general  argument,  and  also  by 
the  fact  that  it  brings  in  more  than  800,000 1.  annually. 

Mr.  Hope  defended  the  import  duty  on  cotton  goods  on 
the  ground  that  the  case  which  the  Manchester  Chamber 
of  Commerce  had  tried  to  make  out  against  it  had  broken 
down.  Only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  cotton  goods  im¬ 
ported  are  of  the  coarse  description  which  is  alone  manu¬ 
factured  in  India,  so  that  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  duty 
has  no  semblance  of  protection  about  it.  This,  in  Mr. 
Hope’s  opinion,  is  a  sufficient  argument  against  total 
abolition.  To  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  duty  on  the 
coarser  sorts  of  cloth  only,  he  objected,  first,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  draw  a  well-defined  line  between  coarse 
and  fine  goods  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  local  mills  would 
be  stimulated  to  manufacture  goods  just  above  the 
line,  so  that  more  harm  than  good  would  be  done 
to  the  English  maker.  The  former  argument  does 
not  necessarily  dispose  of  the  Manchester  case.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  represented  in  1874  that  the  duty 
was  “  absolutely  prohibitory  ”  to  the  trade  in  yarn  and  cloth 
of  the  coarse  and  low-priced  sorts.  We  should  natm’ally 
expect  therefore  to  find  that  the  amount  of  these  sorts  im¬ 
ported  into  India,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  duty 


paid  on  them,  would  be  exceedingly  small.  The  fact  that 
only  one-twentieth  of  the  cotton  goods  which  enter  England 
are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  manufactured  in  the  country 
may  be  the  best  possible  proof  that  the  existing  duty  does 
virtually  prohibit  this  particular  branch  of  trade.  It  is 
safer  to  rely  for  the  justification  of  the  import  duty  on  the 
more  strictly  political  considerations  adduced  by  Lord 
Northbrook. 

Nothing  was  said  by  Lord  Northbrook  in  defence  of  the 
new  duty  on  long-stapled  raw  cotton.  Mr.  Hope  at¬ 
tributed  its  imposition  to  the  desire  of  the  Government 
“  to  do  whatever  seemed  to  be  in  accordance  with  sound 
“  policy  to  prevent  what  little  evil  might  be  thought  to 
“  exist  from  assuming,  through  their  neglect,  undue  pro- 
“  portions.”  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  means  that, 
as  the  financial  necessities  of  the  Government  will  not 
allow  Manchester  to  compete  with  India  in  the  production 
of  coarse  goods,  India  shall  be  discouraged  from  competing 
with  Manchester  in  the  production  of  fine  goods.  Thus, 
Persian  cotton,  which,  being  similar  to  that  grown 
in  India,  is  quite  useless  for  fine  fabrics,  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  admitted  free.  It  is  only  the  American 
cotton  which  is  exclusively  suitable  for  these  fine 
fabrics  that  will  be  affected  by  the  change  in  the 
tariff.  It  may  be  objected  perhaps  that  this  principle  of 
selecting  articles  for  taxation  conflicts  with  Lord  North¬ 
brook’s  rule  that  the  true  interest  of  the  people  of  India  is 
the  only  consideration  which  the  Government  of  India  have 
to  regard.  If  the  import  duty  on  manufactured  cotton  is 
imposed  solely  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  the  Government  of 
India  owes  no  reparation  to  Manchester.  Why  then 
should  it  undertake  to  tax  a  particular  kind  of  raw  cotton, 
and  thus  place  an  additional  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this 
kind  of  cotton  being  employed  in  Indian  manufactures  ? 
It  is  certainly  unfortunate  that  the  duty  should  have  been 
determined  on  while  the  Legislative  Council  was  sitting  at 
Simla,  and  was  consequently  unable  to  hear  the  opinions  of 
the  native  members  on  the  industrial  results  of  its  im¬ 
position. 


THE  NORWICH  FARCE. 

IE  anything  could  possibly  add  to  the  painful  scandal 
which  is  involved  in  the  exposure  of  the  miserable  and 
beggarly  corruption  of  the  electors  of  Norwich,  it  would  be 
the  extremely  indecorous  manner  in  which  the  investigation 
is  conducted,  not  only  with  the  passive  assent,  but,  as  far 
as  one  can  judge  from  the  reports  in  the  newspapers,  with 
the  complacent  concurrence,  of  the  Commissioners  who 
have  been  sent  to  represent  the  calm  dignity  of  justice. 
There  will  be  aching  sides  in  Norwich  when  this  inquiry 
is  over.  Erom  day  to  day  the  proceedings  go  on  amidst 
a  continuous  roar  of  laughter.  No  screaming  farce  at  the 
'  Adelphi  in  the  days  of  Wright  and  Bedford  was  ever  so 
j  steadily  and  unintermittently  powerful  in  its  effect  on  the 
risible  faculties  of  an  audience.  If  a  Commissioner  scratches 
;  his  nose  or  mends  his  pen,  there  is  a  giggle  ;  if  he  makes 
the  most  ordinary  remark,  there  is  a  buzz  of  gleeful  amuse- 
I  ment ;  when  he  descends  into  the  arena  with  the  wretched 
creatures  whom  he  is  examining,  and  bandies  slang  and 
jokes  with  them,  a  universal  guffaw  shakes  the  walls,  and 
sends  its  echoes  t hrough  the  adjoining  streets.  And  if  a 
brazen  rogue  makes  a  leering  justification  of  his  roguery, 
the  enthusiasm  rises  to  a  climax.  It  is  hard  to  say  why 
there  should  be  all  this  merriment.  In  itself  there  is 
nothing  particularly  amusing,  that  we  can  see,  in  the  de¬ 
monstration  that  there  are  apparently  a  good  many  people 
in  Norwich  who  are  open  to  corruption  of  the  most  paltry 
and  pitiful  kind,  who  have  not  even  a  rudimentary  sense  of 
common  civic  honesty,  and  who  are  ready  at  any  moment 
to  sell  their  votes  for  a  few  shillings  or  a  sack  of  coals,  and 
then  perhaps  cheat  the  purchaser  by  selling  them  again. 
Without  bringing  any  very  elevated  considerations  into  the 
question,  and  taking  human  nature  at  a  very  moderate 
estimate,  this  is  surely  very  sad.  The  people  of  Norwich 
are  not  like  poor  savages  of  the  South  Seas,  from  whom 
nothing  better  can  be  expected,  and  the  question  of  their 
morality  is  of  national  importance.  It  is  often  said,  in 
excuse  of  such  a  state  of  mind,  that  we  must  make 
allowance  for  custom  and  traditions.  Cattle-lifting  was 
once  a  gentlemanly  employment,  and  highway  robbery  had 
an  excuse  in  social  circumstances  and  public  sympathy ; 
that  which  everybody  is  ready  to  do  in  a  community  has  a 
certain  sanction  in  the  general  conformity.  All  this  may 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth.  There  are,  no  doubt,  reasons 
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why  Norwich  is  what  it  is,  and  much  the  same  thing  will 
probably  be  found  everywhere  else  where  the  old  freemen 
continue  to  fester.  But,  making  every  allowance  for  the 
continuous  degradation  of  successive  generations,  and  the 
transmitted  purulence  of  the  disease,  still,  for  the  life  of 
us,  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  funny.  To  a  surgical  taste  it 
may  be  interesting  as  a  study  in  the  morbid  anatomy  of 
human  nature  ;  to  a  cynical  mind  it  may  present  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  confusion  of  popular  morality,  for  no  doubt 
in  other  respects  apart  from  their  votes  these  poor  rogues 
may  be  honest  enough,  and  might  even,  some  of  them, 
he  trusted  in  their  better  moods  to  fetch  change  for  half 
a  crown  from  round  the  corner.  But  we  must  say  that  all 
this  being  taken  for  fun  puzzles  us.  That  the  sort  of  people 
who  mainly  compose  the  constituency  of  Norwich  should 
not  hang  their  heads  in  this  day  of  their  exposure  and 
disgrace  is  natural  enough.  That  is  the  nature  of  the 
species.  That  they  should  even  put  their  tongues  in  their 
cheeks  and  chuckle  on  the  sly  would  not  surprise  us. 
But  the  bravado  and  shamelessness  of  making  it  an  open 
joke — all  the  town,  as  it  were,  coming  out  into  the  market¬ 
place  to  split  their  sides  with  explosions  of  delight 
at  every  fresh  exhibition  of  their  own  iniquity — is  cer¬ 
tainly  one  of  the  strangest  illustrations  of  that  spread  of 
education  and  moral  consciousness  on  which  people  who 
live  in  these  days  have  to  submit  to  be  so  constantly  con¬ 
gratulated.  It  has  been  observed  that  criminals  on  the 
scaffold  occasionally  give  way  in  their  last  moments,  even 
though  not  by  nature  merry,  to  a  sudden  outbreak  of 
spasmodic  gaiety  very  fearful  to  behold,  and  it  is  possible 
that  the  strange  mirth  of  Norwich  may  be  traced  to 
somewhat  similar  sensations  in  the  prospect  of  an  electoral 
execution.  The  passion  for  dying  game,  with  a  catch  and  a 
hornpipe,  is  perhaps  common  to  corrupt  constituencies 
and  the  heroes  of  the  Newgate  Calendar. 

We  are  willing  to  take  the  most  charitable  view  of  the 
matter  that  is  open  to  us.  We  can  fancy  that  Norwich  is, 
as  a  rule,  but  a  dull  place  at  the  best  of  times.  It  is, 
perhaps,  in  that  sort  of  dead-alive  state  into  which  the 
stupider  country  towns  sometimes  fall,  when  even  a  monkey 
and  an  organ  is  a  relief.  Norwich  never  attracted  so  much 
attention  before,  and  its  sense  of  self-importance  is  flattered. 
But  when  every  excuse  is  made  for  the  town,  what  are  we 
to  say  for  the  Commissioners  ?  Two  of  them  are  bar¬ 
risters,  if  not  of  eminence  in  their  profession,  yet  pos¬ 
sessing  that  degree  of  distinction  which  is,  or  used  to  be, 
known  as  “  standing,”  though  perhaps  they  may  not  fre¬ 
quently  have  assumed  that  posture  in  the  courts  in  which 
they  may  be  conventionally  described  as  practising ; 
and  one  of  them  is  an  attorney.  They  must  be 
presumed  to  have  at  least  heard  enough  of  law  to 
understand  the  very  serious  nature  of  the  alleged  offences 
into  which  they  have  been  sent  to  inquire.  If  there 
is  any  object  at  all  in  such  an  investigation,  it  must 
he  to  try  to  excite  in  the  constituency  a  feeling  of 
shame  for  the  past,  and  a  more  healthy  sense  of  the 
degradation  of  corruption  in  the  future.  It  is  true  that  the 
Commissioners  are  not  themselves  empowered  to  put  on 
the  black  cap  ;  but  it  is  at  least  not  their  business  to  join 
in  and  encourage  laughter  at  their  mission,  or  to  make 
themselves  needlessly  ridiculous.  It  should  rather  be  their 
aim  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  at  the  bar  to  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  evil  of  their  ways,  and  the  disgrace  which 
goes  with  it.  When  Judges  take  to  joking  with  the  accused 
and  treating  the  whole  proceedings  in  the  style  of  a  Great 
Comic  at  a  music-hall — or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  appro¬ 
priate  to  say  in  the  style  of  the  presiding  genius  of  a 
Judge  and  Jury  Club— all  sense  of  gravity  or  respect 
for  the  proceedings  is  necessarily  destroyed.  Here 
again,  however,  we  would  fain  find  some  extenua¬ 
tion,  if  not  excuse.  It  is  not  perhaps  very  often  that 
the  gentlemen  in  question  get  such  a  chance  of 
being  heard,  and  even  the  applause  of  an  ordinary  mob 
has  in  it  a  subtle  intoxication  to  which,  before  now, 
sterner  spirits  have  been  known  to  yield.  There  is 
nothing  that  tells  on  a  man  so  insidiously  as  the  sudden 
discovery  that  he  is  accepted  as  a  wit.  The  poor  fellow 
may  have  sometimes  thought  it  to  himself  in  the  silent 
confidences  of  his  heart,  but  the  reception  of  any  of  his 
attempts  in  that  way  among  his  companions  has  de¬ 
cided  him  to  abandon  the  pretension.  Wounded  vanity 
is  deliciously  consoled  when,  after  all,  one  day  he 
comes  upon  an  audience  that  appreciates  him.  It  is 
very  hard  to  resist  this  sweet  seduction,  and  not  indulge, 
if  only  once  in  a  way,  in  the  exultation  of  such  a  moment. 


The  club  may  have  been  cold,  the  bar  mess  cynical; 
but  here  at  last  is  human  sympathy,  and  it  is  as  irresistible 
as  a  cup  of  water  in  the  everlasting  desert.  Besides, 
when  one  thinks  of  it,  are  the  Commissioners  really  guilty 
of  being  funny,  or  justly  suspected  of  any  capacity 
that  way  ?  It  might  be  easy  to  prove  a  defence  from  their 
remarks.  Is  this  wit,  is  that  humour  ?  it  might  he  asked, 
and  it  would  he  difficult  to  say  yes.  Nothing  is  more 
dangerous  than  a  reputation  for  being  funny,  however 
groundless.  Sydney  Smith,  when  he  had  the  tooth¬ 
ache,  found  everybody  stuffing  their  pocket-handkerchiefs 
into  their  mouths  to  stifle  their  laughter  at  his  drollery ; 
when  he  asked  for  salt  at  table,  a  burst  of  admiring 
laughter  was  the  answer.  Perhaps  all  that  can  be  said 
with  certainty  is  that  at  Norwich  the  people  laughed,  and 
the  Commissioners  may  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  whether  there  was  anything  to  laugh  at. 

Whatever  may  be  the  explanation  of,  or  whoever  may 
be  most  to  blame  for,  this  extraordinary  spectacle,  a  court 
of  judicial  inquiry  convulsed  with  hysterical  laughter  at  the 
thought  of  the  open  shamelessness  of  the  offences  which 
are  being  examined  into,  and  of  the  absurdity  of  making  a 
gravematter  of  them,  is  certainly  not  a  pleasant  one.  What, 
the  bribed  and  bribers  may  ask,  can  be  the  harm  of  practices 
the  narration  of  which  produces  so  much  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment  ?  And  they  will  readily  be  persuaded  of  the  humbug 
and  hypocrisy  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings.  It  would 
be  unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  Commissioners  are  alto¬ 
gether  responsible  for  the  behaviour  of  the  people  who 
come  before  them  ;  but  they  at  least  have  it  in  their  power 
to  show  their  opinion  of  indecent  mirth  by  an  indignant 
protest,  followed  up,  if  need  be,  by  an  order  to  clear  the 
room.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  have  found  any  inconvenience  or  breach  of 
decorum  in  the  general  course  of  the  proceedings,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  construe  their  comments  and  epigrams 
except  as  an  encouragement  to  pnblic  contempt  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  duties.  There  is,  we  suppose,  no  way  in 
which  such  a  scandal  can  be  put  a  stop  to  by  any  external 
interference,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  is  now  very  near 
its  close.  There  must,  however,  he  some  people  in  Nor- 
wdch  who,  like  other  people  throughout  the  country,  are 
shocked  and  pained  by  this  unseemly  revelry  over  a  sad 
side  of  public  life,  and  they  deserve  sincere  sympathy.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  the  borough  is  not  immedi¬ 
ately  disfranchised,  the  tone  of  the  present  inquiry  will  tend 
very  much  to  perpetuate  corruption  on  the  old  footing. 


SENSATIONAL  SCIENCE. 

IT  is  impossible  to  reflect  with  feelings  of  unmixed  satisfaction 
upon  the  able  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution 
and  divers  institutes,  and  the  large  audiences  attracted  by  many 
of  them.  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  all  the  expenditure  of 
energy,  time,  and  money,  all  the  goodly  show  of  well-filled 
benches,  the  respectful  semblance  of  attention,  the  applausive 
enthusiasm,  even  the  industrious  taking  of  notes,  excites  and  in¬ 
dicates  very  little  true  appreciation,  of  scientific  method  and  truth. 
The  educational  result  is  lamentably  small  in  proportion  to  the 
ostentatious  display  of  devotion  to  science.  More  melancholy  still 
is  the  flattering  opinion  as  to  their  intellectual  advancement  held 
by  the  very  persons  who  derive  least  benefit  from  such  playing  at 
study.  These  are  the  scatter-brained  auditors  who  dabble  in 
science  out  of  shifting  caprice,  or  in  deference  to  the  dictates  of 
fashion,  and  again  those  who,  with  the  best  and  steadiest  in¬ 
tentions,  are  incapacitated  by  lack  of  general  education  from 
grasping  any  special  subject.  It  is  to  accommodate  such  feeble 
votaries  that  “  popular  science  ”  has  been  invented.  Obvious 
benefits  accrue  to  real  science  from  being  fashionable  and  popu¬ 
lar;  but  its  “hard  facts  and  crooked  figures”  can  hardly  be 
expected  to  retain  the  favour  of  the  multitude.  It  therefore 
employs  an  eidolon,  or  counterfeit — a  very  respectable  person¬ 
age,  but  rather  a  humbug  for  all  that — to  stand  for  it  upon 
public  platforms,  and  in  its  sacred  name  to  practise  the  arts 
which  secure  the  patronage  of  the  vulgar.  A  popular  lecturer  is 
apt  to  garnish  the  information  he  imparts  with  many  rhetorical 
flourishes,  and  to  lay  stress  on  phenomena  and  the  explanations 
thereof  rather  in  proportion  to  their  strangeness  and  peculiarity 
than  to  their  intrinsic  importance.  He  has  a  strong  propensity 
for  paradox.  To  surprise  and  astonish  his  auditors  is  his  frequent 
endeavour.  He  illustrates  the  most  abstruse  points  by  reference 
to  familiar  objects  and  circumstances,  to  the  present  delight,  but 
future  bewilderment,  of  such  of  his  auditors  as  are  not  intimate 
with  the  uses  of  analogy.  By  rapid  strides  he  passes  from  first 
principles  to  the  last  refinements  on  the  newest  theories.  All  is 
smooth  and  coherent.  Facts  that  are  familiar  and  facts  that  must 
be  taken  for  granted  follow  each  other  so  quickly  and  promiscuously 
that  the  listener,  failing  to  separate  them,  begins  to  l'eel  himself 
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profoundly  learned.  There  is  a  similar  confusion  as  to  the 
arguments  which  he  follows  step  by  step  and  those  which  so 
puzzle  him  that  he  accepts  the  conclusion  in  blind  faith.  The 
result  is  that,  immediately  after  the  lecture,  he  feels  op¬ 
pressed  and  distended  with  a  mighty  access  of  wisdom.  After 
a  short  interval  comes  the  inevitable  collapse.  The  discourse, 
as  an  integral  whole  made  up  of  consecutive,  co-ordinate  ideas, 
has  gone  into  nothing.  All  that  the  memory  retains  is  a 
few  isolated,  undigested  scraps  of  information  or  shreds  of 
theory  which  happen  to  have  astonished  the  weak  mind,  the  real 
hearings  of  which  are  most  likely  quite  misconceived,  owing  to 
lack  of  context  in  the  mental  record  and  to  the  undue  prominence 
given  to  them  by  the  lecturer.  If  the  auditor  wakes  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  only  been  amused,  interested,  and  perhaps  flattered, 
the  advantage  of  having  had  his  curiosity  stimulated  to  genuine 
study  and  research  abides ;  if  not,  he  is  liable  to  all  kinds  of  in¬ 
tellectual  crudities  and  vapours,  not  to  mention  the  moral  detriment 
of  vain,  unwarrantable  self-satisfaction. 

But  the  humble,  earnest,  intelligent  student  can  hardly  escape 
injury  from  the  introduction  of  the  “sensational”  element  into 
scientific  expositions.  His  view  must  he  altogether  distorted  by 
the  strong  artificial  glare  thrown  upon  sundry  detached  points. 
Loyalty  to  rigid  method  is  not  fostered  by  a  system  which 
habitually  begins  at  the  wrong  end,  which  introduces  the  latest 
cometary  theory  to  the  notice  of  an  audience  innocent  of  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  “  light,”  or  any  other  department  of  physics, 
and  which  attempts  to  dogmatize  on  the  origin  of  language  before 
people  to  whom  philology  is  foolishness.  Such  practices  incline  the 
most  sober-minded  to  expect  royal  roads  to  learning,  and  engender 
in  them  feelings  of  disappointment  and  even  disgust  at  the  unexcit¬ 
ing,  monotonous  drudgery  which  is  requisite  for  substantial  progress. 
The  anticipation  of  something  extraordinary  throws  the  mind 
altogether  out  of  gear  for  the  reception  and  assimilation  of  simple, 
steady-going  instruction.  Those  who  have  no  constitutional  craving 
for  sensation  miss  the  stimulant  if  they  have  been  expecting  it,  and 
thc.vieious  appetite  is  speedily  acquired.  Professors  themselves  are 
thus  in  part  responsible  for  the  false  taste  of  the  public.  They 
spoil  their  best  auditors  for  the  sake  of  their  worst.  Peal  devotees 
to  science  are  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  the  hypocrites  of  fashion  or 
the  victims  of  ignorance.  Nor  does  their  procedure  fail  to  react 
upon  themselves.  Viewed  steadily  through  the  clear  medium  of 
scientific  principles,  phenomena  appear  fairly  equal  in  point  of  wonder 
and  interest,  scientific  sensations  being  effected  by  the  chromatic 
coruscations  due  to  a  medium  of  ignorance.  It  follows  that  the 
professor  who  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  astounding  features  of  his 
subject  must  impair  his  power  of  discerning  the  true  relations  of 
phenomena  to  one  another.  In  the  act  of  lowering  science  to  the 
level  of  the  average  intellectual  capacity  of  a  mixed  assemblage,  he 
runs  a  great  risk  of  lowering  the  intelligence  of  his  audience  and 
his  own  into  the  bargain.  It  is  a  hopeless  task  to  endeavour  to 
make  sound  disquisitions  on  any  scientific  subject  thoroughly  in¬ 
telligible  to  those  who  have  not  undergone  special  training,  unless 
they  have  received  a  thorough  general  education.  Broad  truths, 
even  when  correctly  and  j  udiciously  stated,  are  often  beset  with 
erroneous  implications,  only  to  be  disentangled  by  severe,  minute 
study.  Comprehensive  culture  leads  the  mind  to  suspect  the 
existence  of  undefined  limitations,  instead  of  holding  obstinately  to 
the  letter  of  a  statement. 

Technical  language  is  a  very  delicate  instrument.  To  use  it 
safely  either  long  practice  under  efficient  guidance  is  necessary,  or 
else  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  powers  and  functions  of 
its  component  parts,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  capacities  and 
shortcomings  of  language  generally.  Words  and  phrases  in 
most  cases  admit  of  such  various  application  that,  without 
considerable  knowledge  of  literary  usage  and  a  firm  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  range  of  possible  meanings  of  this  or  that  ex¬ 
pression,  it  is  frequently  impossible  to  catch  the  exact  im¬ 
port  ot  the  language  used  in  the  rapid  solution  of  intricate  or 
abstruse  problems,  especially  if  the  field  of  discussion  is  unfamiliar. 
Old  associations  have  a  terrible  trick  of  clinging  to  simple  forms 
of  speech  used  in  a  new  sense  which  they  serve  to  obscure,  and  the 
ordinary  mind  has  a  desperate  tendency  to  run  in  the  old  grooves 
which  lead  it  away  provokingly  from  fresh  paths.  Consequently 
the  scientific  teacher  has  almost  insuperable  obstacles  to  contend 
with  in  conveying  his  instructions  unwarped  and  ungarbled  to  the 
understanding  of  a  casual  proselyte.  He  might  well  he  appalled 
to  see  the  grotesque  shapes  which  his  most  lucid  explanations  take 
in  many  a  note-book.  Their  perusal  would  constitute  a  first- 
rate  purgatorial  torment.  Confusion  worse  confounded  results, 
as  has  been  pointed  out,  from  the  usual  attempts  to  work  up 
dry  topics  into  an  attractive  form.  Sensational  science  may 
have  its  uses,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  has 
much  direct  effect  iu  advancing  the  culture  of  the  age.  In 
literature  a  dilettante  may  be  tolerable.  A  dilettante in  sci¬ 
ence  prone  to  make  small-talk  out  of  Huxley’s  or  Tyndall’s 
lectures,  inflated  with  fallacies  of  his  or  her  own  extraction,  and 
crammed  with  frusta  of  technical  phraseology,  is  a  social  pest. 
IIow  much  the  wiser  is  the  unenlightened  multitude  for  babbling 
ot  the  green  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  deep,  or  of  the  possible  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  planets  on  commercial  panics  ?  If  the  green  mud 
or  the  Transit  of  Venus  coaxes  a  little  hard  cash  out  of  the  pockets 
of  crass  smatterers  into  the  ill-furnished  wallet  of  true  science,  that 
is  probably  the  best  result  of  popular  science.  The  meetings  of 
the  British  Association  elicit  papers  and  discussions  of  divers 
degrees  oi  merit,  but  the  subscription  is  the  only  transaction  of 
the  Society  which,  as  regards  quality,  is  beyond  criticism. 


Among  the  collateral  evils  entailed  by  really  competent  teachers 
catering  for  the  frivolous  and  illiterate,  two  call  for  special  notice. 
One  is  that  the  very  existence  of  such  a  style  of  teaching  holsters 
up  the  vicious,  preposterous  notion,  so  dangerous  to  the  cause  of 
national  education,  that  general  education  can  be  superseded  by 
technical  instruction.  It  has  been  already  implied  that  the  former 
is  almost  always  necessary,  and  invariably  most  serviceable,  to 
sound  and  sure  progress  in  the  other.  If  any  evidence  be  wanted 
in  support  of  this  position,  it  is  at  once  afforded  by  a  reference 
to  the  courses  prescribed  in  the  best  technical  institutions  on  the 
Continent.  The  other  mischief  to  which  we  refer  is  that  under 
the  present  system  anybody  of  sufficient  social  standing  to  draw 
an  audience  considers  himself  entitled  to  hold  forth  at  penny 
readings,  Mechanics’  Institutes,  and  so  forth,  on  scientific  subjects 
perfunctorily  crammed  up  for  the  occasion. 

No  antagonism  to  the  spread  of  scientific  knowledge  is  implied 
in  these  animadversions  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  dictated  by  a 
desire  to  see  solidity  substituted  for  hollowness.  Sound  science 
has  won  so  splendid  a  position  that  she  can  command  atten¬ 
tion  without  stooping  to  win  favour.  Her  professors  should 
show  proper  confidence  in  the  paramount  recommendations  of 
their  subject,  and  should  over-estimate  rather  than  undervalue 
the  moral  and  mental  stamina  of  their  hearers,  who  should  be 
assumed  to  possess  the  fundamental  knowledge  requisite  for  enter¬ 
ing  into  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  matter  in  hand.  If,  as  a 
distinguished  Professor  has  acknowledged  before  a  learned  Society, 
chivalrous  feelings  incline  scientific  men  to  slur  over  dry  business 
iu  the  presence  of  ladies,  let  them,  remembering  the  dame  in  whose 
opinion  the  incomprehensible  word  “  Mesopotamia  ”  was  the  salt 
of  a  sermon,  not  scruple  to  mystify  their  female  auditors.  There 
are  many  of  both  sexes  who  will  endure  much  for  the  sake  of  ap¬ 
pearing  wise,  and  iu  being  treated  as  bond  fide  students  lies  their 
best  chance  of  gliding  unconsciously  from  the  mere  pretence  into  a 
fraction  of  the  reality.  In  a  word,  the  right  way  to  infuse  a 
healthy  enthusiasm  for  science  into  all  classes  of  society  is  for  its 
representatives  to  exhibit  themselves  in  their  true  character,  and 
to  abandon  all  the  meretricious  allurements  of  thaumaturgy  and 
“  sensation,”  giving  the  public  clearly  to  understand  that  the 
genuine  pursuit  of  scientific  truth  is  work  and  not  play. 


SCHOOLS  POE  PARENTS. 

AS  so  much  has  been  done  for  children  of  late  years,  we  think 
it  is  high  time  to  take  some  thought  for  parents.  It  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  glorious  thing  to  be  a  child  in  these  days.  What  adult 
would  not  be  a  boy  or  girl  again  if  it  were  anyhow  possible  ?  To 
see  how  all  the  arts  and  sciences  strive  to  render  themselves  agree¬ 
able  to  childhood  1  The  thorns  are  all  removed  from  its  path,  and 
no  device  is  neglected  that  can  make  the  progress  of  every  small 
pilgrim  easy.  Schools' nowadays  vie  with  each  other  in  making 
themselves  attractive  and  delightful.  We  say  then  that,  the  lines 
having  fallen  to  the  children  in  such  pleasant  places,  it  might  he 
well  to  give  the  parents  a  turn. 

There  was  a  time  when  “  home  ”  and  “  school  ”  were  held  to  de¬ 
note  opposite  and  conflicting  things,  like  “  theory  ”  and  “  practice,” 
“  poet  ”  and“  critic,”  “  promise  ”  and  “  performance.”  The  term,  or 
the  “  half-year,”  as  they  used  to  say,  was  a  time  of  distress  and  dark¬ 
ness.  The  master  and  his  satellites  were  regarded  with  implacable 
suspicion,  if  not  with  deep-rooted  hatred.  Places  of  instruction 
were  scenes  of  perpetual  torture  and  agony.  “  Many  a  school¬ 
master,”  says  Fuller,  “  better  answereth  the  name  of  7raiSoTpi/3?;s 
than  iraihaywyos  ;  rather  tearing  his  scholars’  flesh  with  whipping 
than  giving  them  good  education.  No  wonder  if  his  scholars  hate 
the  Muses,  being  presented  unto  them  in  the  shapes  of  fiends  and 
furies.  Junius  complains  ‘  de  insolenti  carnificina  ’  of  his  school¬ 
master,  by  whom  ‘  conscindebatur  flagris  septies  aut  octies  in  dies 
singulos.’  Yea,  hear  the  lamentable  verses  of  poor  Tusser  in  his 
own  Life : — 

From  Paul’s  I  went  to  Eaton  sent, 

To  learn  straightwaies  the  Latin  phrase. 

When  fifty-three  stripes  given  to  me 
At  once  I  had. 

F or  fault  but  small,  or  none  at  all, 

It  came  to  passe,  thus  beat  I  was ; 

(See,  U  dall,  see  the  mercy  of  tlioe, 

To  me,  poor  lad. 

Such  an  Orbilius  mars  more  scholars  than  he  makes.  Their 
tyranny  hath  caused  many  tongues  to  stammer  which  spake  plain 
by  nature,  and  whose  stuttering  at  first  was  nothing  else  but  tears 
gnawing  ou  their  speech  at  their  master's  presence,  and  whose 
mauling  them  about  their  heads  hath  dulled  those  who  in  quick¬ 
ness  exceeded  their  master.”  And  there  is  endless  evidence  of  a 
much  later  date  than  that  of  the  author  of  the  Holy  State  as  to  the 
plagosity  of  the  schoolmaster  of  the  old  day.  Nor  were  there 
counterbalancing  comforts.  The  domestic  arrangements  were 
rough  and  rude.  “  Shades  of  the  prison-house  ”  did  indeed  “  close 
upon  the  growing  hoy,”  and  he  must  have  inclined  to  think  that 
hell  rather  than  heaven  “  lay  about  ”  him  in  those  direful  hours. 
It  may  well  grieve  our  hearts  to  thiuk 

Wliat  man  has  made  of  man, 

and  what  he  has  made  of  boy,  and  also  what  hoy  has  made  of  boy. 
No  wonder  if  suffering  humanity  at  times  broke  out  in  open  rebel¬ 
lion.  One  could  not  have  wondered  if  a  French  Revolution  on  a 
small  scale  had  been  occasionally  enacted.  What  a  significant 
feature  of  the  old  school  life  was  that  custom  of  “  barring  out”  ! 
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There  was  scarcely  any  disguise  as  to  the  relation  between  pupil 
and  teacher.  “  Tu  pulsas,  ego  vapulo  tantum.”  In  those  rough 
times  home  was  indeed  dear  to  the  youthful  Briton.  It  was  his 
refuge,  his  asylum,  his  strong  fortress.  We  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  there  flagellation  was  unknown ;  nor  do  we  forget  that  there 
were  cases  where  the  teacher  was  milder  than  the  parent.  “  When 
I  am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,'’  says  Lady  Jane  Grey, 
according  to  Ascham,  in  a  well-known  passage,  “  whether  I  speak, 
keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry,  or  sad,  be  sewing, 
playing,  dancing,  or  doing  anything  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  wrere, 
in  such  weight,  measure,  and  number,  even  so  perfectly  as  God  made 
the  world  ;  or  else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened, 
yea  presently  sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  bobs,  and  other 
ways  which  I  will  not  name  for  the  honour  1  bear  them,  so  with¬ 
out  measure  misordered,  that  I  think  myself  in  hell  till  time  come 
that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Aylmer,  who  teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  plea¬ 
santly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to  learning,  that  I  think  all  the 
time  nothing  whiles  I  am  with  him.  And  when  I  am  called  from 
him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  because  whatsoever  I  do  else  but  learning  is 
full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole  misliking  unto  me.”  In  the  old 
days  as  in  the  new  there  were  harsh  parents,  who  made  life  bitter 
to  every  one  depending  upon  them ;  and  in  such  instances  even 
school  may  have  been  found  a  delicious  contrast.  But,  as  a  rule, 
“  breaking-up”  day  was  hailed  with  unqualified  exultation.  What 
school  song  can  compare  with  the  Dulce  Domum?  That  is  the 
only  song  we  know  that  is  the  genuine  inspiration  and  offspring 
of  school  life.  Whoever  wrote  it  was  a  faithful  interpreter  of 
that  life.  It  is  the  one  schoolboy  anthem — “  Nobile  canticum, 
dulce  melos  ” : — 

Post  grave  tedium 

Advenit  omnium 

JJeta  petita  luburum. 

*  *  * 

Concinamus  ad  Penates 

Vox  et  audiatur. 

Phosphore,  quid  jubar 

Segnius  emicans 

Gaudia  nostra  moratur  ? 

But  suppose  we  should  now  have  to  revise  this  famous 
ode.  Just  suppose  a  new  version  whose  burden  should  he 
“Dulce  scholam  resonemus”- — “  Scholam,  scholam,  dulce  scholam, 
dulce  scholam  resonemus.”  Our  ancestors  are  probably  at  this 
moment  turning  in  their  graves  at  the  mention  of  such  a 
supposition.  And  yet  is  it  so  extravagant?  It  is  a  positive 
fact  that  the  end  of  the  scholastic  term  is  not  welcomed  with 
the  fervent  avidity  with  which  it  used  to  be.  The  development 
of  those  games  which  can  only  be  really  enjoyed  where  boys  are 
gathered  together  in  large  numbers  accounts  for  much  of  this 
change.  Cricket  is  made  difficult  when  the  eager  votary  can 
secure  only  the  co-operation  of  an  occasional  friend,  or  John  the 
footman,  or  the  coachman's  son.  The  character  of  that  manly 
exercise  is  modified  when  a  lady  cousin,  however  fascinating, 
stands  “  point,”  or  an  aunt,  however  well  meaning,  keeps 
wicket.  And  our  young  friend  in  the  very  midst  of  his  holidays 
pines  for  the  society  of  Robinson  minor  and  Jones  tertius  and 
Smith  centesimus,  albeit  such  intercourse  can  only  be  secured  by  a 
return  to  the  domains  of  “  the  Doctor.”  We  may,  indeed,  take  this 
development  of  school  games — whether  it  is  over-clone  or  not  is  not 
here  the  question — as  a  sign  of  the  school  change  we  are  noticing. 
It  has  taken  place  mainly  because  masters  have  begun  to  interest 
themselves  in  such  matters.  And  they  have  done  so  because  they 
have  wished  to  improve  and  ennoble  their  relations  to  their  pupils. 
Friendship  between  boy  and  master — a  rare  relation  indeed  in  the 
older  days — has  become  not  uncommon.  The  great  gulf  that 
seemed  fixed  between  them  has  been,  if  not  altogether  filled  up 
and  removed — perhaps  it  may  never  be  that — yet  narrowed  and 
made  shallow,  so  that  they  can  embrace  across  it,  and  pass  over  it 
one  to  the  other.  The  schoolmaster's  idea  of  his  office  has  mate¬ 
rially  improved.  He  is  not  content  to  he  a  mere  “  gerund-grinder.” 
He  sees  in  his  work  something  worthy  of  the  exertion  of  his  best 
powers  and  energies.  The  boy  has  responded  well  to  the  interest 
shown  in  him.  He  has  ceased  to  hate  his  usher  as  a  matter  of 
custom  and  necessity.  What  a  bond  of  affection  when,  work  hours 
over,  his  form-master  howls  him  out,  or  he  pays  his  form-master 
that  compliment !  The  work  hours  themselves  are  less  heavy¬ 
winged  and  tedious  than  they  were  wont  to  be.  All  work  and 
no  play  may  make  Jack  a  dull  boy  ;  but  all  play  and  no  work 
makes  the  said  Jack  a  yet  duller  boy.  And  Jack  has  some  ink¬ 
ling  that  it  is  so.  He  begins  to  see  a  connexion  between  vigour 
in  the  class-room  and  vigour  in  the  held.  Thus  school  life  has 
undergone  a  transformation.  It  is  no  longer  the  pure  weariness 
and  misery  it  once  was.  The  accommodation  and  the  food 
have  been  correspondingly  improved.  We  believe  that  there  are 
many  cases  where  boys  live  better  at  school  than  at  home.  At 
all  events,  all  ground  for  complaint  on  this  score  has  been  taken 
away.  It  can  no  longer  be  said  that  schoolboys  are  generally  ill 
housed  and  ill  fed. 

Now,  the  schoolmaster  having  so  much  improved  and  the  school¬ 
boy  flourishing  so  abundantly,  ought  not  something,  we  ask,  to  be 
attempted  for  the  parent  ?  In  one  way  danger  may  spring  from  a 
prevalence  of  good  schools.  We  mean  that  parents  may  be  in 
danger  of  leaving  everything  to  the  master,  and  forgetting  what 
they  themselves  ought  to  do  for  their  children.  Is  it  not  so  ? 
How  suspicious  in  more  ways  than  one  are  the  discussions  that 
arise  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  length  of  the  vacation  !  Is  not  some 
relief  generally  felt  when  the  j'oung  gentlemeu’s  furlough  is  ex¬ 


hausted  ?  “  Ileus  Rogere  !  fer  caballos !  ”  cries  Paterfamilias,  not 

without  an  inner  exhilaration  :  while  his  spouse  views  her  young 
Hopeful's  receding  form  rectis  oculis,  and,  says  grandmamma, 
“  Now  for  a  little  peace.”  And  the  bov  himself  does  not 
break  bis  heart  about  going.  “  Some  natural  tears”  be  sheds 
perhaps,  if  he  is  in  the  lower  school ;  but  certainly  he  “  wipes  them 
soon.”  And  he  is  as  happy  to-morrow  as  he  knows  how  to  he. 
One  would  really  think,  to  look  round  nowadays,  that  the  admoni¬ 
tion  in  the  Bible — a  hook  to  which  people  still  profess  to  listen  with 
deference — about  the  bringing  up  of  children  was  addressed  not  to 
parents,  as  it  is,  but  to  schoolmasters  ;  or,  to  pass  from  St.  Paul 
to  Juvenal,  that  the  great  satirist's  words  were  to  he  accepted  in  a 
quite  literal  sense,  and  the  opinion  held  that  preceptors  should  take 
the  place  of  parents,  and  make  them  superfluous.  The  preceptor 
should,  no  doubt,  he  parentis  loco ;  but  also,  and  this  is  what  seems 
becoming  obsolete  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  parent  should  he 
prceceptoris  loco.  It  is  not  that  the  schoolmaster  usurps  the  autho¬ 
rity  and  position  of  the  parent.  Indeed  one  may  hear  him  grievously 
complaining  that  so  much  is  devolved  upon  him.  He  does  not  carry 
off  the  children  ;  but  they  are  thrust  into  his  arms  by  their  amiable 
kinsfolk.  In  these  times  parents  have  no  time  to  look  after  their 
offspring.  The  claims  of  society  are  so  exacting  and  absorbing  that 
it  is  a  marvel  they  even  know  them  by  sight.  Presently  a  son 
will  need  a  letter  of  introduction  to  his  own  father  ;  and  a  mother 
meeting  her  daughter  casually  will  say,  looking  at  her  neighbour, 
to  speak  Ilomerically,  “  Who  is  that  sweet  girl  ?  ” 

How  can  this  danger  he  encountered — this  danger  of  good  school¬ 
masters  making  had  parents?  Shall  we  organize  a  Baptismal 
Service  Reform  League?  For  the  way  in  which  parents  are 
ignored  in  that  ritual  is  singular  in  the  extreme.  We  fear  that 
such  a  movement  would  scarcely  suffice.  Shall  we  turn  to  the 
pulpit,  and  beg  for  sermons  on  the  subject?  But  sermons  are  so 
seldom  up  to  the  mark  or  heard  with  attention  ;  and 

C pOelpovaiv  ijdri  opik'iai  naKal. 

That  is,  bad  homilies  corrupt  good  manners — an  obvious  rendering 
of  a  well-known  passage,  which  has,  we  believe,  escaped  notice 
hitherto,  and  which  we  beg  to  recommend  to  the  New  Testament 
Revisionists.  What  we  venture  to  suggest  is  that  one  or  two  large 
schools  should  he  founded  for  the  especial  behoof  of  parents.  We 
cannot  here  go  into  any  minute  details  of  our  scheme.  We  will  only 
say  that  the  terms  need  not  he  long,  so  that  “  society  ”  need  not  be 
defrauded  of  its  victims  to  any  serious  extent.  The  system  should 
be  one  of  what  is  called  “  mixed  education,”  papa  and  mamma  being 
placed  in  the  same  form.  The  forms  should  he  constituted  according 
to  the  sizes  of  the  various  families  patronizing  the  establishment. 
Thus,  the  first  form  should  consist  of  parents  with  one  darling ;  the 
second  of  those  with  two,  &c.  For  those  with  families  of  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  number,  any  number  exceeding  six — ■“  unhappy  is  he 
who  hath  liia  quiver  full  of  them  ”  (that  is  the  right  reading  in  these 
times)  some  special  provision  would  he  made.  There  should  be  a 
constant  supply  of  other  people’s  children,  hired  by  the  day  or  the 
week,  for  the  pupils  to  do  their  exercises  with  or  on.  For  those 
at  the  top  of  the  school  one  or  two  picked  undergraduates  would 
be  provided  for  experiments.  A  prodigal  son  would  he  always 
kept  on  the  premises  for  reclaiming  lessons.  But  we  have  no  space 
now  to  elaborate  our  proposal.  We  throw  our  bread  upon  the 
waters — not  to  find  it  perhaps  after  ever  so  many  days  ;  but  yet 
we  throw  it.  Surely  some  City  Company  might  he  found  to  do 
something  in  the  way  of  endowment.  Is  there  no  Mr.  Holloway 
to  he  found  ? 

If  the  scheme  we  have  ventured  briefly  to  sketch  finds  no  favour 
with  the  public,  we  hope  somebody  will  devise  some  satisfactory 
substitute  for  it ;  for  indeed  the  danger  we  have  indicated  is  a 
real  one.  A  race  of  mothers  that  are  no  mothers,  and  fathers  that 
are  no  fathers,  if  we  may  use  a  Greek  way  of  speaking,  is  not 
one  to  be  contemplated  with  pleasure,  or  that  can  prevail  with 
impunity. 


THE  ANNIVERSARY  OF  AN  ENGLISH  DEFEAT. 

JF  English  tourists  in  Switzerland  were  given  to  reading  the 
Swiss  newspapers,  we  should  certainly  have  heard  some  outcry 
about  an  extraordinary  festival  which  has  just  been  celebrated  in 
the  canton  of  Bern.  The  Swiss  have  no  very  recent  victories  to 
celebrate.  They  have  to  go  back  some  centuries  in  order  to  find 
battles  about  which  men  of  the  whole  Confederation  can  sing, 
drink,  march,  fire  guns,  and  decorate  in  common.  From  the 
Reformation  to  the  French  Revolution  the  battles  of  the  cantons 
were  mainly  against  each  other.  All  the  cantons  can  join  in  a 
festival  of  Morgarten,  hut  only  the  Catholic  cantons  in  a  festival  of 
Cappel.  The  citizens  of  Bern,  however,  have  been  reminding 
themselves  for  the  last  few  months  of  a  victory  of  their  ancestors 
which  they  can  solemnize  without  giving  great  offence  to  their 
confederate  cantons.  They  have  just  kept  the  five  hundredth 
“  Erinnerungsfeier  ”  of  the  “  Glorious  defeat  of  the  Guglers 
by  the  Berners  at  Fraubrunnen.”  Oar  fellow-citizen  in  the 
Bernerhof  or  the  Bellevue,  as  he  has  thrust  aside  the  piles  of 
Swiss  newspapers  to  reach  his  Times,  has  had  no  conception 
of  the  explosive  material  lying  undiscovered  in  the  columns 
of  the  foreign  journals.  lie  would  no  doubt  stare  incredulously 
if  any  one  were  to  tell  him  that  the  English  had  been  at  any 
time  beaten  by  the  Swiss.  He  would  stare  still  more  if  he 
were  told  that  thousands  of  the  persons  around  him,  whom  he 
conceives  to  be  drawing  great  profits  from  his  presence  in  their 
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land,  were  actually  singing,  drinking,  processioning  in  historical 
costume,  and  making  somewhat  “  Chauvinist  ”  speeches  in  celebra¬ 
tion  of  a  bloody  victory  over  his  ancestors.  For  the  “  Cuglers  ” 
who  were  beaten  so  severely  at  Fraubrunnen  have  been  called  for 
five  hundred  years,  and  are  still  called,  the  “  Englanders.”  Such 
a  celebration  offers  richer  material  for  complaint  to  the  Times  than 
the  annual  grievance-mongers  can  find  in  foreign  railways  or 
foreign  hotels,  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  entirely  new. 
The  Swiss  victory  over  the  English  army  has  never  before  been 
celebrated,  and  it  cannot  well  be  celebrated  again  earlier  than  the 
year  1975. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  Swiss  Confederates  five  hundred  years  ago 
did  not  merely  win  a  single  victory,  but  a  group  of  victories,  over 
the  so-called  English.  In  the  end  of  October  1375?  Ingelram,  Lord 
of  Coucy,  w'ho  had  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Edward  III.,  and 
upon  whom  that  King  had  bestowed  the  titles  of  Count  of  Soissons 
and  Earl  of  Bedford,  proclaimed  war  against  the  Duke  of  Austria. 
Duke  Leopold,  son  of  the  Kaiser  Albrecht,  who  was  slain  at  Mor- 
garteu  in  1315,  was  the  grandfather  of  De  Coucy,  and  had  engaged 
to  give  his  daughter  Catharine  (De  Coucy ’s  mother)  as  ner  mar¬ 
riage  portion  certain  towns  and  villages  now  lying  mostly  in  the 
cantons  of  Bern  and  Luzern.  During  the  long  peace  of  half-a- 
centurv  between  the  Confederates  and  the  Austrian  Dukes,  which 
lasted  from  the  great  fight  at  Morgarten  to  that  great  fight  at 
Sempach  which  was  saddened  by  the  death  of  the  second  hero  of 
the  Confederacy,  Arnold  von  Winkelried,  most  of  these  towns  and 
villages  had  become  settled  possessions  of  the  Confederates.  This 
fact  was  made  a  plea  for  not  paying  the  marriage  portion  of 
De  Coucy’s  mother.  The  peace  between  England  and  France  had 
thrown  a  large  number  of  professional  soldiers  out  of  work,  cort- 
dottieri  by  calling,  who  were  read}'  to  follow  any  leader  of  birth 
and  reputation  who  would  promise  them  plenty  of  booty.  Ingel¬ 
ram  de  Coucy,  in  the  autumn  of  1375,  forced  his  way  into  the 
Aargau  with  some  40,000  of  these  men,  as  Swiss  historians  roughly 
compute.  In  this  composite  force  were  to  be  seen  Flemings, 
Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  Normans,  Italians,  and  indeed  soldiers  of 
half  the  European  tongues  and  lands.  Those  amongst  De  Coucy’s 
followers  who  had  the  fortune  to  be  born  in  England  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  soldiers  first  and  Englishmen  afterwards.  The  whole 
horde  was  roughly  named  “the  English  Army  ”  by  the  Swiss  Con¬ 
federates,  either  because  the  majority  of  them  had  lately  fought  for 
the  English  King  in  his  French  wars,  or  because  of  the  relationship 
of  their  leader  to  the  English  King,  or  because  the  prominent 
captains  in  the  marauding  host  were  Englishmen.  Our  country¬ 
men,  it  is  plain,  made  the  deepest  impression  upon  the  senses  of 
the  men  of  Bern  ;  they  were  conspicuous  for  their  valued  English 
horses  and  their  gorgeous  high-crowned  helmets  ( Gw/el-huf) ; 
from  these  latter  the  Swiss  nicknamed  the  whole  army  “  Cuglers,’’ 
the  name  which  they  still  bear  in  Bernese  tradition  and  song : — 
Die  man  in  diesem  Land  die  Gugler  hat  genennt. 

This  huge  army  of  freebooters  passed  through  Elsass  burning  and 
robbing.  Neither  Pope  nor  Caesar  dared  to  stay  them.  They 
struck  a  terror  into  the  hearts  of  the  Austrians  and  the  Confeder¬ 
ates  of  which  the  descendants  of  the  latter  make  no  commemora¬ 
tion.  The  old  Forest  Cantons  round  the  Vierwaldstatter  See 
refused  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  Austria,  Bern,  and  Zurich. 
They  declared  that  they  had  no  inclination  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of 
their  herdsmen  to  assist  in  defending  the  lands  of  their  ancient  foe. 
By  November  1375  the  “Cuglers”  or  “Englanders”  had  pos¬ 
sessed  themselves  of  nearly  all  the  Austrian  hereditary  lands  in 
the  triangle  between  the  Jura,  Bern,  and  Zurich.  Towns  and  for¬ 
tresses  fell  into  their  hands  without  offering  a  stroke  of  resistance ; 
they  rifled  the  convents  of  Konigsfelden,  Gottstadt,  Wettingen, 
St,  Urban,  and  Fontaine-St.-Andre ;  destroyed,  burned,  or  deso¬ 
lated  Wallenburg,  Altreu,  Falkenstein,  Aarwangen,  and  other 
places,  of  which  a  full  list  was  given  by  one  of  the  festal  orators. 
The  villagers  of  Langenthal  were  reduced  to  such  destitution  by 
the  demands  of  De  Coucy’s  army  that  they  could  scarcely  defend 
themselves  from  the  wolves  in  that  miserable  winter  ;  at  the  best 
the  produce  of  the  lands  was  barely  enough  for  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  freebooters  themselves  suffered  fearfully.  The  first  victory 
of  the  Swiss  over  “  the  English  ”  was  not  won  by  the  men  of  Bern 
(as  some  of  their  confederates  in  other  cantons  have  lately  reminded 
the  present  festival-keepers),  but  by  the  men  of  Luzern,  by  the  vale- 
dwellers  of  the  Entlebuch,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  latter 
canton.  On  the  23rd  of  December  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley, 
roused  by  the  oppressions  which  one  of  the  divisions  of  De 
Coucy’s  army,  under  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  heaped  upon  them 
out  of  mere  necessity  of  self-preservation,  attacked  “  three  thou¬ 
sand  English  warriors,”  and  defeated  them.  They  were  helped  by 
volunteers  from  Luzern  and  Unterwalden.  As  the  victorious  herds¬ 
men  were  riding  homewards  on  English  horses,  exhibiting  the 
splendid  arms  of  the  fallen  soldiers,  a  certain  Graf  Peter  von 
Dorrenberg  cried  out  to  them,  in  a  kind  of  trade-union  spirit  of 
sympathy  with  the  defeated  gentlemen-highwaymen,  “  (3  noble 
blood,  alas  that  herdsmen  should  wear  your  honours.”  The  tour¬ 
ist  who  has  used  the  diligence  from  Luzern  to  Bern,  supplanted  a 
few  days  ago  by  the  railway,  may  have  seen  the  “  English  Barrow” 
at  Buttisholz  ;.  it  is  the  burial-place  of  his  defeated  ancestors. 

I11  this  first  defeat  of  the  “  English,”  the  news  of  which  pro¬ 
bably  first  awoke  the  courage  to  resist  in  Aargau  and  in  Bern, 
the  ancestors  of  our  exuberant  Bernese  festival-keepers  played 
no  part  at  all.  The  “  500th  Festival  ”  ought  to  be  kept  by 
the  canton  of  Luzern,  if  kept  by  any  canton  at  all,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  one  of  their  valleys  were  the  first  to  stand 
up  against  the  mighty.  The  Catholic  cantons,  however,  are 


scarcely  in  the  humour  at  present  to  keep  national  feasts,  and 
the  “  Light-City,”  as  Luzern  delights  to  call  itself,  is  too  entirely  a 
city  of  hotels,  and  too  intent  on  defeating  and  spoiling  the  con¬ 
temporary  English  in  a  more  bloodless  manner,  to  be  able  to  afford 
to  celebrate  the  bloody  defeat  and  spoliation  of  our  ancestors. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  fact  that  Bern  cannot  claim  to  have  given 
the  first  check  to  the  “  English  ”  host ;  she  cannot  claim  to  have 
added  the  second  check.  The  slaughter  of  the  Armagnacs  or 
English  at  Fraubrunnen  by  4,500  Bernese  under  Hans  von 
Bubenberg,  Schultheiss  of  Bern — which  was  Bern’s  own  work,  and 
which  Bern  has  been  so  gorgeously  celebrating — did  not  take  place 
until  the  25th  of  December,  Christmas  Day ;  or,  according  to  other 
accounts,  on  the  26th,  St.  Stephen’s  Day;  or,  according  to  the 
Denkmal  erected  at  Fraubrunnen,  on  “St.  John’s  Day,  which 
occurs  about  Christmas-time.”  But  two  days  earlier,  Otto  von 
Bubenberg  and  1,000  inhabitants  of  Aarberg,  Nidau,  and  Laupen, 
assisted  indeed  by  500  Bernese,  had  defeated  an  “  English  corps  ” 
at  Ins,  between  the  lakes  of  Neuchatel  and  Biel.  Thus  both  from 
the  east  and  the  west  the  Bear  of  Bern  received  news  that  his  foe 
had  been  crippled  before  he  himself  went  out  to  close  grapple  with 
him.  So  the  “  Siegeslied  ”  says  : — • 

Und  von  gefang’nen  Guglem  ward 
Zu  Bern  erzahlt  die  Mahre, 

Wie  ihnen  lange  keine  Fahrt 
So  schlecht  bekommen  ware. 

Als  Herzog  Yvo  nun  sein  Ziel 
Fraubrunnen  zu  genommen, 

Sclirie  ilim  der  Bar  :  Du  hist  mil-  viel 
Zu  langsam  zum  Entkommen. 

The  convent  of  Fraubrunnen  stood  where  its  Amtshaus  now 
stands,  about  halfway  on  the  road  between  Solothurn  and  Bern. 
When  the  Council  of  Bern  heard  that  a  great  swarm  of  English¬ 
men  were  so  near  their  gates,  and  had  possessed  themselves  of  the 
convent  of  Fraubrunnen,  they  were  by  no  means  so  ready  at  the 
first  to  go  forth  upon  the  Solothurn  road  as  their  descendants 
have  just  shown  themselves  to  be.  They  proposed  to  burn  all 
the  intervening  barns,  leave  the  country  to  its  fate,  and  await 
the  approach  of  the  Guglers  within  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
citizens,  however,  would  not  agree  to  this  delay.  Encouraged 
by  the  reports  of  the  two  victories,  they  demanded  to  be  led  out 
that  very  night  ;  at  midnight  they  stood  under  the  walls  of 
Fraubrunnen,  set  it  on  fire,  and  while  the  convent  was  burning, 
Swiss  and  “  English,”  Berner  and  Gugler,  fought  fiercely  for  two 
hours  hand  to  hand.  When  1,500  Guglers  hurried  from  Herzo- 
genbuchsee  the  next  morning  to  the  help  of  their  comrades,  they 
found  the  ground  strewed  with  their  corpses.  The  Bernese  festival- 
orators  speak  as  if  this  fight  immediately  cleared  the  land  of  its 
invaders  ;  historians  of  other  cantons  declare  that  it  was  not  a 
decisive  battle  at  all,  and  that  Bern  has  no  title  to  be  so  very 
exuberant  over  it.  It  is  the  historical  fact  that  Ingelram  de 
Coucy  did  not  withdraw  from  the  Aargau  until  March  1376,  three 
months  after  the  fight  at  Fraubrunnen. 

The  fifth  centenary  was  celebrated  in  a  fashion  now  common 
amongst  the  Swiss,  especially  in  the  wealthy  and  cultivated  Pro¬ 
testant  cities.  Possibly  they  wish  to  show  that  the  Nationalists 
can  rival  the  Ultramontanists  in  the  splendour  and  picturesqueness 
of  their  processions.  Any  one  who  has  seen  Basel  or  Zurich,  for 
instance,  in  full  decoration  for  a  Sclifitzenfest  or  Sangerfest  must 
have  been  surprised  at  the  unanimity  with  which  all  classes  and 
orders,  local  artists,  wits,  poets,  ladies,  and  children,  contribute  to 
the  common  work.  Miles  of  evergreen  wreaths  are  twisted,  cart¬ 
loads  of  artificial  flowers  manufactured,  patchworks  wrought, 
transparencies  painted,  verses  and  mottoes  in  German,  in  Schweizer- 
Deutsch,  and  in  Latin  (often  of  great  point)  are  composed,  and 
stretched  across  the  streets  and  lanes  in  hundreds  of  places  ;  not  a 
house  is  without  its  garland,  flag,  or  tapestry ;  many  houses  are 
decorated  from  the  pavement  to  the  roof;  the  fountains  are  decked 
with  trees  and  flowers.  To  the  decoration  of  the  buildings  they 
now  add,  when  the  festival  is  an  historical  one,  a  wholesale  masque¬ 
rading  procession,  a  “  costumirte  Zug,”  a  string  of  persons  in  the 
costume  of  the  period,  got  up  with  archaeological  exactitude.  The 
banners  of  the  guilds  and  clubs  take  the  place  of  the  ecclesiastical 
banners  used  in  the  Catholic  processions.  “  Kufst  du,  mein  Yater- 
land,”  and  “  Heimat,  Heimat  fiber  Alles,”  are  sung  by  the  singers’ 
clubs  and  accompanied  by  bands  of  music  in  place  of  the  hymns  or 
litanies  of  the  Catholic  processions.  Such  a  procession  started 
very  early  in  the  morning  from  Bern  for  Fraubrunnen,  to  dedicate 
the  monument  in  commemoration  of  the  great  Bernese  victory  over 
the  English,  not  less  than  15,000  persons  taking  part  in  it  as 
spectators  or  performers.  There  our  countrymen  might  have  seen 
(some  of  them  must  surely  have  seen  at  this  tourist  season) 
Ingelram  de  Coucy,  “  Ivan  of  Wales  and  Frant,”  and  a  whole  com¬ 
pany  of  old  English  knights  and  squires,  and  groups  of  “  Guglers,” 
little  suspecting  how  nearly  the  business  concerned  their  own 
land.  If  any  were  tempted  to  accompany  the  show  along  the 
Solothurn  road  through  Zollikofen,  Jegenstorf,  and  Grafenried, 
they  must  have  noticed  the  inscriptions  erected  at  some  of  those 
places,  glorifying  “  Mutz,”  the  famous  Bear  of  Bern,  but  speaking 
in  very  uncomplimentary  terms  of  “  the  English  ”  who  felt  his 
“  dreadful  claws.”  Thus  on  the  triumphal  arch  through  which  the 
procession  passed  at  Jegenstorf  was  written : — 

Der  Bar  mit  seinen  gewaltigen  Tatzen 

Kann  selirecklich  uraarmen  und  furchtbar  kratzen : 

Dies  erfuhr  denn  auch  vor  500  Jahr 
Die  burbarisch  rohe  Guglersehaar. 

We  have  no  objection  to  the  Gugler  freebooters  being  called 
barbarous  and  rude ;  but  we  protest  against  the  mixed  multitude 
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being  called  “  English.”  This,  however,  was  the  title  given  them 
upon  the  principal  inscription  at  the  goal  of  the  procession  on  the 
granite  monument  set  up  at  Fraubrunnen : — 

Tausend  dreihundert  siebenzig  und  fiinf  Jahr, 

Auf  St.  Johannes-Tag,  der  uni  Weihnachten  war, 

Zu  Fraubrunnen  ward  die  von  Bern  vertrieben 

Das  Englisch’  Heer,  davon  achthundert  todt  geblieben. 

If  the  celebration  had  taken  place  “  about  Christmas,”  at  which 
time  the  fight  took  place,  it  would  have  been  a  strict  fifth  cen¬ 
tenary,  and  there  would  have  been  few  English  in  the  land  to  be 
amused  or  astounded  at  it.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  five  hun¬ 
dredth  anniversary  of  Fraubrunnen  is  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
fight  which  the  Bernese  have  thought  of  keeping.  Many  persons 
ask  why  they  keep  it  now,  having  so  long  allowed  it  to  pass  by 
without  any  celebration.  Some  answer  that  Republicans  love 
splendid  dress  and  spectacle ;  a  few  months  ago  the  Ziirichers  were 
parading  their  city  in  historical  and  symbolical  costumes.  Others 
say  that  the  little  ancient  United  States  of  Europe  are  as  fond  of 
occasions  for  speech-making  and  speech-hearing  as  the  great 
modern  United  States  of  America ;  the  high  flights  of  the  Yankee 
eagle  are  quite  matched  by  the  loud  roars  of  the  Bernese  “  Mutz  ”; 
the  bull  of  Uri  makes  less  noise.  The  speeches  at  the  celebrations 
are  usually  all  of  one  type.  After  a  sober  historical  student  has  given 
a  patiently  studied  account  of  the  cause  of  the  festival,  the  professional 
politicians  take  up  the  business  ;  each  orator  declares  that  he  is  sure 
that  in  any  danger  the  Switzer  of  the  present  day  will  remember  that 
he  is  the  heir  of  the  men  of  Fraubrunnen,  the  men  of  Riitli,  the 
men  of  Morgarten,  the  men  of  Sempach,  and  will  be  on  the  frontier 
with  his  sword  and  gun.  One  can  scarcely  help  reflecting  that 
the  fifth  century  after  the  victory  of  Fraubrunner  is  perhaps  the 
first  century  in  which  Bern  can  honestly  celebrate  it.  The 
victory  was  the  triumph  of  a  national  army  over  a  horde  of 
hirelings  and  partisans.  In  nearly  all  the  wars  in  which  the 
Swiss  have  taken  part,  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Fraubrunnen,  either  they  have  fought  against  one  another 
— Catholic  against  Protestant,  Bund-man  against  Sonderbund-man 
— or  else  they  have  fought,  exactly  like  Be  Coucv’s  soldiers,  as 
hirelings  and  partisans.  It  was  in  Bern  itself  that  the  “  Jeremias 
Gotthelf  ”  of  Albert  Bitzius,  that  favourite  hero  of  the  Bernese, 
enlisted  in  the  French  army  about  a  hundred  years  ago  and  be¬ 
came  one  of  Napoleon’s  “Guglers.”  Gotthelf  has  described  most 
wonderfully  the  romantic  devotion  of  the  splendid  Swiss  fighting- 
men  of  the  last  century,  not  to  Switzerland,  nor  to  France,  but 
simply  to  the  greater  Ingelram  de  Coucy  of  that  period,  of  whom 
they  spoke  so  affectionately  as  “  Ber  Kleiner,”  and  whom  some  of 
them  still  expected  to  appear  alive  from  St.  Helena  during  the 
July  Revolution  of  1S30.  The  old  captain  and  the  young  private 
in  the  French  army  who  refused  to  believe  that  Napoleon  was 
dead  were  men  of  Bern.  The  men  of  Bern,  we  may  say  therefore, 
were  themselves  fifty  years  ago  possibly  too  much  of  “  Guglers  ” 
to  celebrate  the  victory  of  their  ancestors  over  the  “Guglers.” 
The  celebration  may  be  an  act  of  repentance,  and  a  sign  of  the 
returning  national  self-respect.  We  only  hope  that  at  the  six 
hundredth  anniversary  they  will  not  call  the  freebooting  horde  an 
English  army. 


ELIGIBLE  SUBURBAN  RESIDENCES. 

A  COUPLE  of  victims  have  lately  raised  a  wail  in  the  Times 
over  the  injustice  they  have  suffered  as  occupants  of  houses. 
Their  cases  were  nearly  identical.  Each  took  an  unfinished  house, 
on  the  understanding  that  the  work  was  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
landlord  according  to  certain  precise  stipulations.  Nothing  could 
be  more  liberal  or  straightforward  than  the  landlords’  behaviour  ; 
they  not  only  expressed  themselves  eager  to  consider  the  tastes  of 
the  tenants  and  consult  their  convenience  in  evei’y  respect,  but 
they  bound  themselves  firmly  in  black  and  white.  The  leases  once 
signed,  the  aspect  of  things  altered.  Each  victim,  having  neces¬ 
sarily  left  his  former  abode  on  the  expiration  of  his  term,  had  no 
choice  but  td  take  possession  of  an  unfinished  tenement.  What  their 
landlords  had  delayed  to  do  they  did  themselves,  consoling  them¬ 
selves  with  the  idea  that  they  had  security  for  those  covenanted 
specifications  in  the  shape  of  living  free  of  house-rent.  In  both 
cases  they  soon  discovered  their  mistake.  The  man  they  had  dealt 
with  was  absolutely  insolvent,  and  prior  creditors  held  a  lien  on 
the  property.  The  tenants  had  to  pay  the  rent  under  penalty  of 
being  sold  up  ;  and  probably  in  each  instance  they  are  saddled  with 
a  scamped  piece  of  building  which  will  furnish  them  with  unfail¬ 
ing  interest  and  excitement  in  repairing  so  long  as  they  may  be 
bound  to  it  by  the  contract.  The  two  gentlemen  who  have 
sought  relief  under  their  grievances  by  describing  their  sorrows  in 
the  columns  of  the  Times  are  doubtless  much  to  be  pitied ;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  theirs  were  extreme  cases.  But  it  is  a  painful 
thought  that  perhaps  the  majority  of  suburban  residents  find  the 
homes  that  should  be  happy  continual  sources  of  heartburning,  and 
their  landlords  severe  taskmasters  who  have  had  the  best  of  them 
in  a  sharp  bargain.  If  you  are  content  to  be  old-fashioned,  and  have 
no  special  predilection  for  breathing  the  air  that  blows  across  damp 
clay-fields  and  fresh  brick  and  mortar,  it  may  not,  we  imagine,  be 
hopelessly  difficult  to  find  both  substantial  and  reasonably  cheap 
quarters  in  London  proper.  The  atmosphere  of  the  great  squares 
and  endless  streets  aboutBloomsbury,for  example,  may  lie  somewhat 
heavily  on  the  spirits  of  those  who  are  susceptible  to  external  in¬ 
fluences  ;  but  at  least  the  shells  of  the  houses  must  have  been 
originally  solid  to  have  lasted  so  long  and  yet  show  so  few  signs  of  I 


decay.  The  roofs  are  water-tight,  or  may  be  easily  made  so  ;  the 
ceilings  are  substantial,  although  they  may  be  coated  with  grime  ; 
the  doors  and  windows  fit  their  frames,  the  staircases  do  not 
tremble  beneath  your  tread,  and  there  is  a  thorough  system  of 
subterraneous  drainage.  If  you  live  there,  you  may  think  it  a  wise 
precaution  to  give  your  family  frequent  changes  of  air ;  but  at 
least  you  are  seldom  driven  away  by  sickness  unless  some  epidemic 
chance  to  be  raging  in  the  neighbourhood. 

But  if  you  decide  on  the  suburbs  rather  than  the  city,  your  lot 
is  likely  to  be  much  more  sensational.  Most  people  are  familiar 
with  the  aspect  of  those  rows  of  uniform  villas,  built  singly  or 
in  pairs,  which  shoot  up  simultaneously  from  the  damp  soil  of  the 
suburbs.  It  would  perhaps  be  fortunate  for  intending  tenants  if 
they  enjoyed  the  same  opportunities  of  inspecting  them  as  the 
passengers  who,  living  further  afield,  travel  to  and  fro  daily  by 
suburban  trains.  All  that  you  remark,  in  the  first  place,  is  the  slight 
preliminary  disturbance  of  the  soil,  which  implies  surface  rather 
than  subsoil  drainage,  to  say  nothing  of  the  very  slenderest  of  founda¬ 
tions.  The  next  signs  of  activity  take  the  shape  of  waggon-loads  of 
half-baked  bricks  shot  down  in  heaps  which  look  as  if  they  had  been 
made  on  the  shortest  possible  allowance  of  straw  and  heat  and 
everything  else  that  should  be  indispensable.  Perhaps  they  lie  there 
for  some  time  undisturbed.  The  enterprising  builder,  now  that  he 
has  given  material  guarantees  of  being  in  earnest,  is  busy  negotiating 
accommodation  on  the  security  of  his  mansions  in  embryo.  But 
when  once  the  accommodation  has  been  found,  and  the  work  is 
fairly  under  way,  he  makes  up  for  lost  time  with  a  vengeance. 
The  structures  grow  under  the  hands  of  the  bricklayers  like  the 
enchanted  marvels  of  a  fairy  tale;  the  walls  positively  run  up  the 
poles  of  the  skeleton  scaffolding  like  so  many  summer  creepers 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  June.  The  secret  is  of  course 
in  the  slimness  of  the  workmanship.  You  shudder  to  see  the 
workmen  balancing  themselves  aloft  when  they  are  finishing  oil' 
the  attics ;  and  the  superimposition  of  a  roof  reminds  you  of 
one  of  those  feats  of  delicacy  of  touch  with  which  a  clever 
child  crowns  its  card  castle.  And  the  work  within  follows 
fast  upon  the  work  without,  if  it  does  not  precisely  keep  pace 
with  it.  Linings  of  lath  and  plaster,  leaving  inevitable  in¬ 
tervals,  speedily  defy  embarrassing  researches  unless  everything 
should  be  submitted  to  technical  examination.  You  are  your¬ 
self  surprised  at  the  growing  attractiveness  of  the  structure,  all 
things  considered.  There  is  a  neat  little  Gothic  porch  with 
its  finial,  opening  out  into  what  may  one  day  be  a  garden; 
nothing  can  be  more  complete  than  the  small  washhouse  behind, 
and  nothing  more  ornamental  than  the  iron  poles  in  the  tiny 
bleaching  green.  There  is  gorgeous  stained  glass  in  the  grand 
window  on  the  staircase,  and,  to  crown  all,  there  is  a  charming 
miniature  conservatory  breathing  over  the  whole  an  indefinable 
sense  of  luxury.  If  even  a  casual  spectator  who  has  been  watching 
the  works  with  a  purely  critical  interest  is  filled  with  a  sense  of 
admiring  wonder,  what  must  be  the  effect  on  the  enthusiastic  young 
matron  who  comes  down  on  a  hurried  errand  of  house-hunting,  when 
the  trap  has  once  been  baited  and  advertised  ?  She  is  enraptured 
with  the  scheme  of  the  apartments,  which  has  really  been  carefully 
studied  and  conceived ;  for  it  is  quite  as  cheap  to  scamp  on  a  good 
plan  as  on  a  bad  one.  And,  surveying  the  smooth  ceilings  and 
the  clean  plastered  walls  with  a  general  sense  of  their  lightness  and 
brightness,  she  probably  never  thinks  of  investigating  the  treacherous 
secrets  of  that  whited  sepulchre.  It  is  true  that  prudence  would 
suggest  the  having  the  thing  regularly  examined  by  an  expert.  But 
examinations  in  any  case  cost  money,  and,  should  their  result 
be  unsatisfactory,  it  would  be  money  apparently  thrown  away. 
Besides,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  plausible  person  at  her  elbow 
who  has  an  answer  ready  for  every  objection,  who  gives  dis¬ 
interested  advice  with  an  air  of  impressive  conviction,  and 
who  has  the  art  of  fanning  the  fancy  of  intending  lessees  into 
a  warm  passion  for  prompt  acquisition.  The  good  lady  rushes 
home  to  her  husband,  unaffectedly  eager  to  close  the  bar¬ 
gain  ;  and  probably  she  seduces  him  into  sharing  her  enthu¬ 
siasm.  His  time  is  money  to  him ;  or,  if  he  should  make  a 
flying  visit  to  j  udge  for  himself,  he  is  prepared  to  see  everything 
with  her  eyes,  being  very  likely  as  innocent  as  she  is.  The 
complaisant  landlord  is  ready  to  save  his  tenant's  precious  time  by 
smoothing  over  the  indispensable  preliminary  arrangements,  and  a 
lease  is  promptly  signed,  containing  all  the  “  customary  clauses.” 

Even  supposing  ail  the  engagements  on  the  landlord’s  part  to 
be  duly  executed,  down  to  the  papering,  the  disenchantment  is 
only  delayed.  As  the  summer  heat  draws  out  the  damp  in 
the  walls,  spots  discolouring  the  paper  spread  slowly  out 
into  patches ;  gorgeous  crimson  roses  wither  away  in  dull  claret 
tints ;  the  gold  spangles  change  into  dismal  black.  Presently,  under 
heavy  footsteps  in  the  rooms  overhead,  patterns  like  gigantic  cob¬ 
webs  begin  to  meander  about  over  the  ceilings ;  there  are  cracks 
that  will  grow  later  into  rifts,  until  at  length  the  plaster  begins  to 
crumble.  All  this,  disagreeably  suggestive  as  it  is,  proves  to  be 
but  the  beginning  of  graver  evils.  The  first  gale  that  rudely 
rattles  the  casements  goes  howling  about  the  house,  as  if  in  disgust 
at  not  getting  out  again ;  whistles  piteously  through  the  keyholes, 
and  raises  the  carpets  in  cold  billowy  swells.  The  little  house 
gets  so  chilly  that  you  must  think  reluctantly  of  untimely  fires, 
and  at  last  you  kindle  them  only  to  find  that  the  chimneys 
smoke  atrociously.  The  coughing  that  follows  the  swallowing 
the  acrid  smoke  is  but  a  prelude  to  the  chronic  colds  which  the 
family  soon  begins  to  lay  in.  The  next  gale  comes  accompanied  by 
rain,  and  the  downpour  is  driven  in  jets  through  the  window- 
sashes  on  to  the  new  carpets.  A  slate  gets  loose,  and  falls  on 
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the  conservatory  roof,  smashing  the  gloho  of  gold  fish  below 
it,  while  the  wet  that  comes  streaming  through  the  hole  iu 
the  roof  floods  the  servants  out  of  the  back  attic.  You  send  in 
hot  haste  for  the  slater,  but  only  to  find  his  services  bespoken 
by  neighbours  on  either  side  of  you,  all  in  very  similar  plight.  If 
these  things  are  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  will  happen  in  the  dry  P 
If  these  are  your  summer  and  autumn  experiences,  what  is  to  be¬ 
come  of  you  in  the  depths  of  the  winter  ?  The  damp  hunts  you 
from  room  to  room,  till  you  are  all  huddled  together  like  Esquimaux 
in  the  small  close  parlour  that  happens  to  be  over  the  kitchen 
lire.  "When  a  weight  of  snow  has  settled  on  the  roof,  it  melts 
and  soaks  in  everywhere  between  the  ill-secured  slates,  till  at  last 
the  water  may  be  heard  dripping  in  'streams  behind  the  lath 
and  plaster,  and  the  wails  positively  steam  under  an  inor¬ 
dinate  consumption  of  coal.  In  those  first  frosts  the  cold 
was  hard  enough  to  bear,  yet  you  look  wistfully  back  on  that 
time  of  suffering,  when  your  pipes  have  burst  everywhere 
in  the  thaw,  and  the  scullery  becoming  absolutely  untenant¬ 
able  has  brought  the  operations  of  cooking  to  a  standstill. 
You  may  somehow  survive  a  single  winter,  having  spent  it 
very  much  to  the  profit  of  your  coal-merchant,  doctor,  and 
chemist,  to  say  nothing  of  the  corps  of  builders,  plumbers,  &c.  It 
is  true  that  for  the  first  time  iu  your  life  you  have  been  conscious 
of  ilying  twinges  of  rheumatism  ;  that  your  wife,  who  seldom 
was  out  of  sorts  before,  complains  that  she  has  never  had  a  day’s 
health  since  the  autumn  ;  that  the  doctor  shakes  his  head  over  the 
cough  which  threatens  to  settle  on  the  lungs  of  the  elder  child, 
while  the  bahv  has  been  crowing  away  in  incipient  whooping 
cough  like  the  bantam  cock  in  your  neighbour's  backyard.  Spring 
air  coming  in  through  the  open  windows  may  tide  you  for  the 
time  over  your  ailments,  if  you  and  your  family  have  naturally 
sound  constitutions ;  hut  in  the  heats  of  the  next  summer  a  more 
insidious  enemy  lies  in  wait  for  you.  In  hot,  muggy  days  you 
have  been  sensible  of  a  suspicious  smell,  which  sometimes  becomes 
actually  offensive  towards  the  small  hours  of  the  night.  Then 
there  comes  through  your  area  railings  a  whisper  of  au  ugly 
case  of  typhoid  fever  only  three  doors  ott‘;  on  inquiry,  you  learn 
that  the  whole  family  there  is  sickening,  and  from  the  other  side 
of  you  come  similar  reports  similarly  confirmed.  The  Sanitary 
Inspector,  fetched  in  haste,  reports  the  condition  of  the  drains  to  he 
must  discreditable,  and  all  along  the  row  the  internal  arrangements 
of  sewers  and  pipes  are  found  to  leave  everything  to  be  desired. 
Whoever  pays  in  the  end  for  putting  them  to  rights,  you  must 
change  your  quarters  in  the  meantime  while  the  necessary  work  is 
being  done,  if  you  set  any  store  by  the  health  of  yourself  and  family. 
You  are  naturally  anxious  as  to  the  seeds  of  disease  which  you  may 
he  carrying  away  with  you ;  the  more  so  that  you  meet  the  hearse 
ou  its  way  to  your  neighbour’s,  just  as  you  are  driving  oft'  in  a 
procession  of  cabs.  The  worst  of  it  is  that  you  are  hound  to 
your  bargain,  and  are  driven  to  the  dilemma  of  either  buying  your¬ 
self  oft'  or  coming  hack  iu  the  assured  expectation  of  an  uncomfort¬ 
able  and  unhealthy  life.  All  things  considered,  it  is  at  least  as  needful 
for  the  tenant  to  insist  on  references  with  regard  to  his  landlord,  as 
for  the  landlord  to  inform  himself  with  regard  to  his  tenant.  In 
the  one  case  it  is  mainly  a  question  of  solvency,  for  leases  are 
liberally  construed  in  the  landlord’s  favour ;  in  the  other  case  it 
is  a  question  of  character  and  of  solvency  as  well.  Of  course  it 
is  also  most  imprudent  to  take  a  house  without  a  thorough  previous 
examination  by  competent  experts ;  but  then,  il'  residents  in  the 
suburbs  were  over-particular,  we  kuow  uot  how  they  would  manage 
to  house  themselves  at  all. 


JIONT  DOEE-LES-BAIXS. 

HHIIE  volcanic  group  of  Mont  Dore  is  the  loftiest  and  most 
JL  restricted  in  area  of  the  Auvergne  mountains,  its  scenery  is 
thus  holder  than  that  of  the  Tuy-de-I)ome ;  holder  also  than  that 
of  the  Cantal,  with  which  it  has  more  points  of  resemblance.  The 
igneous  action  appears  to  have  been  almost  quiescent  here  at  a 
time  when  the  cones  around  the  Puy-de-l)6me  wore  in  full 
activity ;  for,  though  not  a  stone  is  visible  which  is  not  of 
volcanic  origin,  no  trace  of  a  crater  remains  upon  the  higher  hills, 
and  only  a  few  sporadic  vents  are  visible  down  in  the  valleys  on 
the  edge  of  the  district.  The  region  in  fact  is  exactly  in  the 
same  condition  as  the  Siebengebirge  on  the  Rhine,  and  hears  a 
relation  to  the  Puy-de-Pome  district  similar  to  that  which  those 
hills  hear  to  the  volcanoes  of  the  Eil'el  on  the  opposite  hank  of  the 
river. 

Almost  hidden  in  a  valley  beneath  the  highest  summit  of  the 
group  lies  Mont  Dore-las-Bains,  a  village  thronged  during  some 
three  months  of  the  year  by  French  invalids,  but  unknown  to  the 
ordinary  British  tourist ;  for  it  is  a  good  six  hours’  journey  from 
any  railway  station.  Piligenees  ply  two  or  three  times  iu  the 
day  from  Clermont-Ferrand,  and  furnish  the  readiest  way  of 
reaching  it.  From  that  town  it  is  a  long  and  often  steep  ascent 
till  the  watershed  of  the  uplands  of  Auvergne  is  reached,  whence 
the  streams  flow  on  one  side  to  the  Loire,  on  the  other  to  the 
Pordogne.  The  vineyards  and  apricot  orchards  of  the  Limngne 
are  left  behind  after  the  first  steep  ascent,  which  brings  us  to  a 
rolling  upland  country,  generally  bare  of  trees,  and  covered  with 
corn,  on  which  the  higher  hills  are  placed  like  groups  of  models  on 
a  table.  Here  and  there  on  the  plateau,  or  from  the  flanks  of  a 
wooded  glen,  grey  granite  tors  rise  up,  reminding  us,  though  on  a 
smaller  scale,  ol  the  scenery  of  Dartmoor ;  hut  the  plateau  gene¬ 


rally  is  dull  and  featureless,  an  almost  unbroken  expanse  of  rotten 
granite  or  dark  volcanic  sand,  with  here  and  there  the  rugged  sur¬ 
face  of  a  lava  stream.  So  we  pass  on  for  some  four  hours,  the 
road  generally  rising  just  enough  to  render  progress  slow,  enlivened 
only  by  the  fine  views  of  the  Puy-de-Pome  chain,  which  is  gradually 
left  behind.  A  change,  however,  is  at  hand  ;  already  we  have 
noticed  that  the  shallow  glens  which  rise  about  us  have  a  west¬ 
ward  instead  of  an  eastward  trend,  when,  as  the  road  is  winding 
up  yet  higher  along  the  shoulder  of  a  hill,  some  rough  crags  are 
noticed  rising  over  it.  In  a  few  minutes  more,  a  view  no  less 
beautiful  thau  strange  lies  before  us.  We  have  reached  the  head 
of  a  glen,  round  which  the  road  runs.  Its  densely-wooded 
walls  form  a  kind  of  cirque,  and  its  level  floor  lies  several 
hundred  feet  below.  Two  great  crags  stand  on  either  hand,  the 
gateway  towers  of  this  mountain  oasis.  Fach  is  a  huge  cluster 
of  natural  columns;  these,  in  the  cliff  on  the  right  hand,  are  very 
perfectly  defined,  hut  are  bent  into  strange  forms  as  they  diverge 
from  a  common  centre  like  a  tuft  of  flexible  rushes.  Those  on 
the  other  side  are  ruder  and  on  a  vaster  scale,  but  more  regular  iu 
their  arrangement.  They,  however,  are  cut  by  such  numerous 
cross  fissures  that  they  appear  as  if  built  up  of  great  paving  stones. 
The  hold  forms  of  these  precipices  are  welcome  after  the  monotonous 
outlines  of  the  plateau,  and  their  grey  masses  contrast  pleasantly  with 
the  rich  greenery  on  the  adjacent  slopes  and  the  meadows  below. 
These  have  scarcely  been  passed  when  the  road  turns  sharp  to 
the  left,  and  begins  its  descent  over  hare  moorland  pastures.  A 
little  lake  is  soon  reached,  where  in  the  background  we  catch  our 
first  view  of  the  Puy-de-Sancy.  The  stream  from  this  lake 
plunges  down  a  narrow  glen.  Trees  at  once  clothe  its  side,  and 
with  crags  and  pines  on  either  hand,  and  the  leaping  water  below, 
we  seem  to  have  been  suddenly  transported  into  the  Alps.  Indeed 
this  impression  remains  with  us  so  long  as  we  are  near  Mont 
Dore.  The  mountains  are  hold  and  rugged ;  their  upper  slopes  are 
pastures,  where  not  a  few  Alpine  flowers  are  growing ;  their  lower 
are  clad  with  the  pine  and  beech  ;  the  air  also  is  fresh  and  keen, 
tempering  even  the  J11I37  sun  of  Central  France. 

The  baths  are  situated  in  a  broad  trough- like  glen  which  runs 
up  into  the  heart  of  the  Puy-de-Sancy,  and  is  enclosed  by  its 
steep  precipitous  slopes.  It  is  a  cluster  of  grey  and  white  houses, 
with  grey  roofs.  They  build  with  lava,  they  slate  with  a 
fissile  lava,  and  whitewash  is  their  ouly  attempt  at  polychrome,  so 
the  effect  is  dull  enough.  When  the  throng  of  bathers  has  de¬ 
parted — and,  like  summer  butterflies,  they  only  come  for  three 
months — the  place  must  be  dreary  indeed.  For  the  season,  how¬ 
ever,  its  streets  are  gay  enough,  except  that  the  number  of  real 
invalids  in  the  crowd  is  not  enlivening.  The  waters  are  beneficial 
in  various  afl'ections  of  the  throat  and  lungs ;  thus  the  diseases 
which  bring  patients  are  of  a  more  serious  class  than  those  treated 
at  springs  frequented  by  the  dyspeptic  and  the  enfeebled,  where 
the  malada  imaginaire  contributes  largely  to  the  population. 
The  stairs  of  the  hotels,  the  streets,  and  the  little  square  in  front 
of  the  baths,  are  all  alive  at  an  early  hour  with  blue-bloused 
porters  trotting  up  and  down  with  primitive  sedan-chairs,  which 
look  very  like  converted  sentry-boxes.  In  these  chairs  patients  are 
shrouded  from  the  keen  morning  air,  or  it  may  he  from  eyes  too 
prone  to  notice  the  absence  of  art's  finishing  touches.  Not  a  few 
patents,  especially  of  the  male  sex,  go  on  foot  to  the  baths, 
and  custom  has  sanctioned  costumes  which  would  hardly  do 
in  Bond  Street.  Little  more  can  be  seen  than  a  voluminous 
garment,  of  coarse  white  flannel,  something  between  an  Ulster  and 
the  robe  of  a  Carmelite  friar,  from  below  one  end  of  which  appear 
a  pair  of  sabots,  and  deep  in  the  recesses  of  a  conical  hood  at  the 
other  the  tip  of  a  nose  is  visible — nay,  not  always  visible,  for  the 
face,  especially  after  the  bath,  is  often  swaddled  in  a  voluminous 
“  cloud.”  The  treatment  consists  in  drinking  glasses  of  the  luke¬ 
warm  water,  in  walking  up  and  down  a  foggy  room,  like  an  ill- 
ventilated  laundry,  to  inhale  the  vapour,  for  which  sprinkling 
with  the  spray  is  sometimes  substituted,  and  in  ordinary  bathing 
— the  last  two  processes  being  separated  by  an  hour  of  bed.  The 
day’s  discipline  being  now  over,  the  dejeuner  follows,  after 
which  the  “  world  ”  makes  excursions,  returning  to  dinner  about 
five  or  six.  There  is  a  tiny  park  near  the  baths,  with  a  cafe  at 
one  end,  and  a  pile  of  ruins  at  the  other,  consisting  of  hits  from 
an  early  Romanesque  church,  aud  various  fragments  of  Roman 
buildings  (for  these  baths  have  been  in  use  since  days  before  those 
of  Caesar)  ;  here  society  drinks  its  coflee,  and  walks  up  and  down 
to  listen  to  rustic  music  or  chaffer  with  itinerant  pedlars,  till  the 
evening  chill  drives  all  indoors. 

All  the  world  of  course  goes  up  the  Puy-de-Sancy,  hut  all  do 
not  make  the  ascent  in  the  same  manner.  The  English  traveller, 
untrammelled  by  the  morning  duties  at  the  springs,  drinks  aneai’jy 
cup  of  coffee,  puts  a  little  food  into  his  satchel,  and  is  oft'  before 
the  sun  has  begun  to  glitter  on  the  dew-drops  in  the  valley.  For 
nearly  an  hour  the  ascent  along  the  floor  of  this  is  gentle,  through 
luxuriant  pastmes,  and  by  clusters  of  pine  and  beech.  Then  there 
is  a  choice  of  routes  ;  the  steeper  aud  shorter  track  leads  by  the 
side  of  a  sulphur  name  directly  up  from  the  head  of  the  valley  to 
the  alps  beneath  the  peak;  the  other,  the  ordinary  horse  path, 
swerves  round  to  the  left,  and  is  the  longer  hut  much  the  easier 
w'ay.  Both  these  tracks  unite  on  an  undulating  tract  of  upland 
meadow,  from  which  the  Puy-de-Sancy  rises;  on  this  side  a  grassy 
pyramid,  broken  here  and  there  by  short  steps  of  rock.  It  is  ac¬ 
cessible  bj7  either  ridge,  and  by  that  on  the  left  it  is  possible  to 
ride  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  top.  The  difficulty  of  the  ascent 
is,  in  fact,  about  equal  to  that  of  Snowdon  from  Llanberis. 
The  view  from  the  summit  is  one  in  many  respects,  so  far  as 
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our  experience  goes,  unique.  The  configuration  of  the  group 
already  mentioned  produces  a  sense  of  isolation,  and  causes  the 
mind  to  exaggerate  unconsciously  the  elevation  which  has  been 
reached.  Central  France  appears  to  he  seen  from  a  gigantic  watch- 
tower.  For  a  short  distance  the  broken  grassy  fells  of  the  Mont 
Dore  group  partially  surround  us  on  the  north  and  west,  hut  on  the 
east  and  south  they  fall  down  rapidly  to  the  general  level  of  the 
Auvergne  plateau.  In  the  one  direction  the  eye  ranges  over  end¬ 
less  fields  of  corn  till  it  is  arrested  by  the  chain  of  the  Puy-de- 
Dome ;  beyond  this  lies,  dim  iu  tlie  morning  haze,  and  almost  like 
a  lake,  the  rich  valley  of  the  Allier,  to  which  the  glen  of  the 
Chambon,  starting  almost  from  beneath  our  feet,  makes  its  way  byr 
the  castled  crag  of  Murols.  The  Forez  Hills,  grey  shadows  in 
the  distance,  hound  the  view  ir.  this  direction  ;  in  the  other,  beneath 
the  crags  of  the  Puy-de-Sancy,  extends  a  hare  moorland  district, 
dotted  here  and  there  with  a  forest  or  a  crater  lake,  till  it  again 
rises  to  the  rugged  group  of  the  Cantal.  From  this,  right  away 
almost  to  the  north,  the  ground  beyond  the  limit  of  our  island 
group  declines  gently  westward  till  the  undulating  carpet  of  corn¬ 
field,  forest,  and  meadow  melts  away  into  the  distance.  It  is 
only  in  these  central  districts  of  France,  with  all  their  wealth  of 
arable  land  and  vineyards,  of  pasture  and  woodland,  that  one  begins 
to  understand  wherein  the  life  of  the  nation  consists,  and  how  it 
lias  weathered  so  many  storms. 

As  the  day  becomes  hotter  we  saunter  homewards,  and  learn 
what  we  have  escaped  in  our  solitary  musings  on  the  peak.  In 
descending  we  meet  string  after  string  of  excursionists,  almost  all 
mounted,  who  have  duly  waited  to  do  justice  to  all  the  courses  of 
the  dejeuner,  and  are  now  too  full  to  do  aught  hut  ride.  Invalids 
of  course  have  no  choice,  hut  many  of  these  are  neither  old  nor 
unhealthy.  Young  England  would  scorn  the  idea  of  riding  up  a 
mere  hill,  and  would  insist  on  an  early  start.  Young  France  must 
wait  till  the  all-important  dejeuner  is  over,  and  then  equips  himself 
in  the  most  correct  costume  for  a  promenade  ii  cheval.  He  would 
have  a  better  chance  with  the  Teutons  if  he  thought  less  of  panem 
et  eircenses,  the  table-d'hute  and  the  cafe,  and  more  of  outdoor  plea¬ 
sures  and  manly  exercises.  But  let  the  chattering  throng  pass  ; 
by  the  time  they  reach  the  top  the  view  will  probably  he  spoiled 
by  clouds. 

The  charms  of  Mont  Dore  are  not,  however,  exhausted  by  the 
Puy-de-Sancy — there  is  the  wild  scenery  of  the  Gorge  d'Enfer,  with 
its  trachyte  crags ;  the  glen  beneath  the  Cacadon,  with  its  grassy 
lawns  and  pretty  woods,  an  Alpine  glen  in  miniature  ;  the  Grande 
Cascade,  which  Mr.  Scrope  has  made  classic  ground  to  geologists  ; 
the  Salon  de  Mirabeau,  and  a  dozen  more.  At  a  greater  distance 
is  the  little  Lac  de  Chambon  and  the  ruined  castle  of  Murols, 
and  yet  further  the  two  villages  of  St.  Nectaire — the  one  with  its 
grand  Romanesque  church,  the  other  with  its  endless  mineral 
springs,  all  different,  and  all,  to  say  the  truth,  rather  nasty.  But 
to  enlarge  on  these  would  he  too  long  a  task ;  the  reader  who  is 
tired  of  the  sound  of  his  own  language,  and  wants  to  see  a  thorough 
French  bathing-place,  cannot  do  better  than  go  to  Mont  Dore  and 
examine  them  for  himself. 


MR.  RUSKIN  ON  LOCAL  MUSEUMS. 

MR.  RUSKIN  has  a  very  touching  belief  in  his  personal  in¬ 
fallibility.  It  may  he  questioned  whether  even  Pius  IX.  is 
so  fully  convinced  of  the  validity  of  his  own  claims.  Like  the 
Pope,  Mr.  Ruskin  has  a  way  of  snubbing  his  warmest  admirers. 
Some  of  them  resent  this  treatment,  hut  he  will  have  nothing  hut 
complete  submission.  Adherents  who  only  partly  believe  are 
reckoned  as  infidels.  Whether  the  list  of  disciples  whom  Mr. 
Ruskin  would  acknowledge  is  extensive  no  one  can  tell.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  anybody  to  know  whether  or  not  he  satisfies  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  requirements.  Speke  told  us  of  an  African  king  whose  code 
of  court  etiquette  was  such  that  every  morning  a  lady  or  two  had 
to  be  beheaded  for  unconsciously  violating  it.  Mr.  Ruskin  orders 
his  friends  for  instant  execution  for  transgressions  which  he  alone 
sees  to  be  sinful.  The  list  of  true  believers  may  come  before  long 
to  contain  only  one  name.  In  fact,  there  are  grounds  for  supposing 
that  nobody  is  quite  pleasing  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  that  the  list  of 
•devotees  is  already  limited  to  his  own  name.  What  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  chief  or  sole  admirer  may  want  in  numbers  he  more 
than  makes  up  in  other  ways.  It  would  he  absurd  to  praise  his 
unanimity,  hut  the  ardour  of  his  admiration  is  undoubted.  Had 
Mr.  Bragge,  when  smarting  last  week  under  one  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
most  infallible  utterances,  spoken  of  him  as  a  man  whom  much 
self-contemplation  had  deranged,  he  would  perhaps  have  been 
nearer  the  truth  than  in  saying  that  “  much  learning  had  made 
him  mad.”  Learned  as  Mr.  Ruskin  certainly  is,  he  may  still  he 
able  to  grapple  successfully  with  considerable  additions  to  his 
stock  of  knowledge.  If  Mr.  Bragge  must  needs  compare  him  with 
St.  Paul,  he  could  have  found  expressions  to  lit  him  far  better. 
St.  Paul  tells  us  in  one  place  that  he  speaks  “  as  it  were  foolishly 
in  this  confidence  of  boasting.”  But  Mr.  Ruskin  never  thinks  it 
necessary  to  apologize  for  his  confidence,  and  if  he  alienates  ardent 
admirers,  such  as  Mr.  Bragge,  he  at  least  satisfies  himself  and  those 
who,  like  the  Corinthians,  will  hear  even  foolishness  from  their 
favourite  teacher.  Like  the  Pope,  he  fulminates  encyclicals  against 
modern  learning,  and  would  abolish,  not  only  railways,  hut  cast 
iron.  But  even  infallibility  does  not  justify  rudeness,  and  if  Mr. 
Bragge  ever  writes  again  to  Mr.  Ruskin  or  ever  quotes  Fors 
Clavigera  in  another  Sheffield  speech,  he  will  prove  himself  the 
most  forgiving  of  men. 


To  Mr.  Bragge,  indeed,  a  great  part  of  the  credit  is  due  for 
getting  up  the  Sheffield  Museum.  He  has  spared  neither  trouble 
nor  cost.  Ilis  own  splendid  collection  of  wrought-iron  work, 
formed  by .  years  of  unremitting  care,  makes  the  nucleus  of 
a  show  which  ironworkers  have  already  been  enabled  to  study ; 
hut  it  has  been  halt  hidden  in  the  rooms  of  the  School  of  Art. 
Now,  however,  he  has  persuaded  his  fellow-townsmen  to  make  an 
adequate  building,  and  has  laboured  hard  to  store  it  well  with 
contributions  from  others,  until,  to  use  his  own  words  in  a  recent 
speech,  it  contains  specimens  of  “the  whole  of  the  historic  period 
and  the  mediieval  period  down  to  the  present  time.”  He  is  sure 
that  the  money  which  has  been  spent  by  Sheffield  will  come  hack 
to  it,  and  that  “  no  investment  which  Sheffield  can  make  will  give 
so  large  and  so  handsome  a  return.”  When  Mr.  Ruskin  complains 
of  the  “  capitals  of  the  iron  shafts  in  any  railway  station,”  and 
thinks  that  they  are  “  things  to  make  a  man  wish,  for  shame  of  his 
species,  that  he  had  been  horn  a  dog  or  a  bee,”  he  is  talking 
wholly  beside  the  mark,  and  discouraging  the  public  spirit  of  men 
who  hold  with  Mr.  Bragge  “  that  no  man,  however  well  informed, 
can  go  through  an  establishment  in  which  he  can  see  the  successive 
range  of  processes  or  stages  of  manufacture  of  any  article  which 
he  was  not  in  the  daily  habit  of  working  upon,  without  getting 
clearer  and  better  ideas  as  to  the  manufacture  than  he  had  before.” 
And  it  may  he  added,  by  way  of  corollary,  that  to  metal-workers, 
whether  in  wrought-iron,  cast-iron,  or  cutlery,  the  value  of  such  a 
museum  as  that  now  happily  opened,  though  without  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
assistance,  is  incalculable,  ami  its  advantages  are  only  commensurate 
with  the  amount  of  study  and  the  facilities  for  study  with  which 
they  are  presented.  Mr.  Ruskin’s  sneers  at  the  Sheffield  Museum 
are  worth  no  more  than  his  sneers  at  the  Oxford  Museum,  with 
its  rows  of  “  distorted  skulls.”  If  Sheffield  wishes  to  add  to  its 
collections  one  of  ethnological  remains,  it  should  return  Mr. 
Ruskin’s  compliments  by  a  request  for  a  cast  of  his  own  to  head 
the  row  of  dolichocephalic  and  brachyceplialic  specimens.  Whether 
the  new  museum  is  or  is  not  “  an  exhibition  of  the  possible  mode 
of  doing  wrong,”  the  Sheffield  folk  have  done  wisely  in  making  it, 
and  have  no  need  to  fear  that  anything  Mr.  Ruskin  has  said  or  can 
say  will  prevent  its  being  of  the  greatest  use  to  their  designers  and 
workmen.  Mr.  Bragge  is  perhaps  too  much  inclined  to  lean  upon 
South  Kensington  and  its  reproductions,  hut  he  has  enough,  and 
more  than  enough,  already  in  the  museum  to  justify  the  expense 
into  which  their  public  spirit,  which  he  has  so  successfully 
awakened,  has  led  the  authorities  of  his  town.  When  Mr.  Bragge 
hopes  to  see  branch  classes  for  the  study  of  art  established  iu  the 
Board  schools — a  wish  partly  accomplished  already — he  shows  the 
practical  nature  of  his  present  enterprise,  and  every  one,  except  Mr. 
Ruskin,  will  join  in  congratulating  him. 

It  is  so  far  true  that  art  workmanship  in  England  is  at  a  low 
level.  Beautiful  objects  of  everyday  use,  and  especially  objects  in 
metal-work,  are  scarce  among  us.  The  French  with  their  re¬ 
markable  skill  in  such  things  have  completely  overshadowed  us. 
They  produce  articles  superior  to  ours  in  all  mechanical  qualities. 
The  brilliancy  of  their  talents  in  this  respect  commands  our  admi- 
tion,  and  their  faults  of  taste  are  too  often  condoned  in  consequence. 
In  our  own  manufactures  we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  solidity 
and  completeness  are  not  enough.  For  ornamentation  we  are  too 
willing  to  fall  hack  on  the  meretricious  and  showy  French!;  work. 
Schools  of  excellent  metal-work  have  existed  and  do  exist  among 
us.  There  are  ancient  door-hinges  in  our  old  churches  which  vie 
with  anything  ever  produced  elsewhere.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
years  ago  wrought-iron  railings  were  made  and  set  up  in  London 
of  which  we  have  no  cause  to  he  ashamed.  And  even  in  cast  iron 
good  things  have  been  made,  though  our  knowledge  of  how  to  use 
it  properly  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  is  the  same  with  gold  and 
silver  work,  though  here,  perhaps,  we  have  reached  a  lower  depth 
than  in  any  other  department.  Elizabethan  cups  and  centre 
pieces  are  often  very  good,  but  modern  racing  plate  is  gene¬ 
rally  what  Mr.  Ruskin  calls  a  “  barbarous  abortion.”  The 
old  vessels  for  the  holy  table  in  many  a  country  church 
would  throw  the  chalices  and  flagons  of  our  own  day, 
costly  and  magnificent  as  they  sometimes  are,  quite  into  the 
shade.  Our  candlesticks  are  too  often  not  only  useless,  hilt 
hideous.  Our  fenders  and  fire-irons  for  the  most  part  disgrace  our 
hearths  and  homes.  Our  door-knockers  are  distorted,  and  our  bell- 
pulls  forbidding.  We  cannot  so  much  as  scrape  our  feet  without 
being  reminded  how  little  our  workmen  know  of  art.  But  iu  such 
movements  as  this  at  Sheffield  we  may  see  the  dawn  of  a  better 
day.  It  is  possible  to  make  a  cannon  or  a  bedstead  full  of  true 
beauty,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  things  with  any  pretension  to 
style  should  be  dearer  than  others.  Sheffield  steel  is  already 
famous  for  its  temper  and  endurance.  The  time  may  come  when 
it  will  add  beauty  to  its  other  qualities.  And  if  such  a  time  should 
ever  arrive,  the  efforts  now  being  made  for  showing  good  examples 
to  the  working  class  may  he  thanked.  If  the  teachers  and  lecturers 
are  wise  they  will  not  inculcate  mere  imitation.  All  the  re¬ 
productive  power  of  South  Kensington  has  not  succeeded  in 
making  a  student  able  to  forge  such  a  railing  as  that  on 
Queen  Eleanor's  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  But  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  true  principles  of  art  among  workmen  already 
mechanically  skilful  may  lead  to  results  far  beyond  any  which  are 
to  he  seen"  even  at  Antwerp  or  Nuremberg.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  one  of 'Mr.  Ruskin’s  fellow  Slade  Professors  that  the 
working  classes  of  Birmingham  heard  him  gladly,  and  profited  by 
his  lectures  ;  and  we  may  confidently  assert  that  to  discourage  such 
attempts  as  this  at  Sheffield  is  a  piece  of  wauton  stupidity,  such  as 
Mr.  Ruskin  would  have  been  the  first  to  condemn  in  anv  one  hut 
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himself.  English  workmen  have  produced  worthy  work,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  do  so  again.  At  present  we  are 
behind  other  nations,  especially  France.  We  are  accustomed  to 
talk  of  the  excellence  of  French  taste,  and  are  inclined  to  forget 
that  our  home  supply  is  by  no  means  deficient  either  in  quantity  or 
quality.  In  a  speech  delivered  at  Sheffield  last  year  Mr.  Bragge 
made  some  remarks  on  this  head  which  have  not  received  the 
notice  they  deserved.  He  pointed  out  that  we  have  until  now  so 
neglected  the  education  of  our  children  that  “  the  coming  genera¬ 
tion  will  have  to  fight  such  a  battle  as  only  English  pluck  and 
English  perseverance  can  win  ” ;  and  he  went  on  to  apply  his  re¬ 
mark  to  a  subject  everywhere  acknowledged  to  be  of  the  utmost 
importance.  Foreign  workmen  have  beaten  ours  through  their 
superior  technical  education.  Our  mechanics  will  have  to  fight 
those  highly-educated  artisans  who  are  rising  up  by  the  hundred 
thousand  in  every  part  of  the  Continent,  and.  who  are  far  better 
qualified  to  execute  their  work,  because  they  understand  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  whiqh  they  work.  Their  tastes  are  more  highly  cultivated, 
and  even  their  morality  is  better.  And  Mr.  Bragge  did  not  pause 
here.  “The  next  generation  of  English  artisans,”  he  predicted,  “  will 
have  to  fight  a  battle  much  more  severe  than  is  being  fought  at 
present.  The  severity  of  foreign  competition  will  be  felt  in  Shef¬ 
field  perhaps  more  severely  than  in  any  town  in  England  ;  and  it 
is  necessary  that  employers  should  do  what  they  can  to  help  the 
working-man  to  fight  for  them  the  great  battle  which  has  to  be 
fought.” 

To  do  Mr.  Buskin  justice,  the  worst  fault  to  be  found  with  his 
views,  so  far  at  least  as  we  can  make  them  out,  is  their  unpractical 
character.  By  the  time  he  has  refined  and  refined  back  to  first 
principles,  it  may  be  hoped  Sheffield  workmen  will  have  learnt 
something  to  guide  them  from  their  new  museum.  Mr.  Buskin,  un¬ 
justly  perhaps,  depreciates  the  value  of  the  collections.  They  may 
contain  much  that  is  good,  even  though  they  have  also  much  that 
is  bad  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Bragge  and  his  coadjutors 
will  find  lecturers  competent  to  distinguish  the  bad  from  the  good. 
Mr.  Buskin  always  aims  at  the  truth,  and  often  hits  his  mark. 
There  is  no  doubt,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  that  one  should  never 
look  at  ugly  things  or  buy  bad  work.  Nature  agrees  with  Mr. 
Buskin.  But  an  important  factor  is  left  out  of  all  his  calculations. 
Call  it  Original  Sin,  or  human  nature,  or  Satanic  influence,  or  by 
any  other  name,  it  is  a  force  with  which  Mr.  Buskin  does  not  even 
attempt  to  cope.  He  makes  the  mistake  made  by  Communists  and 
Comtists  :  his  philosophy  will  only  instruct  those  who  do  not 
need  its  instruction,  those  who  already  love  their  brethren  as 
themselves.  There  is  one  point  of  view  from  which  he  has  never 
had  so  much  as  a  peep.  It  is  that  of  people  who  “  have  nothing 
a  year  and  find  themselves.”  He  seems  to  forget  that  such  people 
must  live  ;  or  rather,  he  does  not  think  they  should  if  they  cast 
iron  capitals.  It  is  easy  for  a  man  with  ever  so  many  thousands  a 
year — we  forget  how  many,  but  he  tells  us  in  Furs — to  put  such 
considerations  aside.  Had  Mr.  Buskin  been  so  fortunate  as  to  be 
ruined  in  early  life  he  might  have  bloomed  into  the  greatest  reformer 
we  have  ever  had.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Bragge  and  his  coadjutors,  in  seek¬ 
ing  for  a  man  of  name  to  open  their  museum,  committed  the  usual 
mistake  of  provincials,  and  betrayed  themselves  into  Mr.  Buskin's 
jaws.  They  may  learn  from  their  present  mishap  a  useful  lesson. 
They  are  quite  able  to  stand  by  themselves.  Let  us  venture  to 
counsel  them  to  avoid  alike  abstract  principles  and  Broinpton 
reproductions. 


WORKSOP  AND  BLYTI1. 

rjMIE  county  of  Nottingham  contains,  at  a  short  distance  from 
each  other,  two  churches  of  a  class  in  which  the  historical 
inquirer  finds  perhaps  more  to  attract  him  than  any  other.  We 
mean  the  class  where,  technically  speaking,  the  monastic  and  the 
parochial  church  stood  close  together  under  one  roof.  But  of 
course  the  effect  is  better  described,  and  the  description  is  often 
historically  accurate,  by  saying  that  the  church  was  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  monks  and  the  parish,  the  parish  taking  the  western  part 
and  the  monks  the  eastern.  What  was  architecturally  a  single 
chinch  was,  as  regards  the  right  of  possession,  two.  When  the 
Dissolution  came,  the  monastic  part  of  the  building  went  the  way 
of  all  monastic  property,  and  was  preserved,  destroyed,  or  simply 
dismantled,  as  might  happen.  But  the  dissolution  of  the  monastery 
in  no  way  affected  the  rights  of  the  parishioners,  and  the  part  of 
the  church  which  belonged  to  them  remained  their  parish  church 
as  beforetime.  In  such  cases  then  the  existing  parish  church 
consists  of  the  nave  of  a  minster,  the  eastern  part  of  which  has 
commonly  either  vanished  or  remains  as  a  ruin.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  two  neighbouring  churches  of  which  we  speak,  the  Bene¬ 
dictine  priory  of  St.  Mary  at  Blyth,  and  the  priory  of  Austin 
Canons  of  St.  Cuthbert  at  Worksop.  In  each  case  the  nave,  the 
parish  church,  alone  stands ;  of  the  monastic  church  there  are 
no  remains  at  Blyth,  and  only  a  ruined  fragment  at  Worksop.  The 
dates  of  the  two  foundations  are  not  far  apart.  Both  monasteries 
arose  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror's  sons.  But  the  surviving  part 
of  Blyth  still  keeps  the  architecture  of  the  date  of  its  foundation, 
while  at  Worksop  we  find  the  Bomanesque  style,  if  Bomanesque  we 
can  still  call  it,  in  its  latest  form.  The  effect  of  the  two  buildings  as 
we  draw  near  to  them  is  widely  different.  Worksop,  with  its  twin 
towers,  proclaims  at  the  first  glimpse  its  character  as  a  minster. 
Blyth,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  itself  in  the  distance  by  a  single 
tower,  not  without  stateliness,  but  which  would  not  suggest  that  it 


belonged  to  anything  but  an  ordinary  village  church.  Indeed,  if 
a  visitor  could  be  set  down  immediately  under  the  south  wall  of 
the  church,  he  would  not  be  the  least  inclined  to  suspect  either 
the  antiquity  or  the  stateliness  of  the  inside.  Where  the  nave 
alone  is  left,  where  the  cruciform  shape  of  the  building  has  there¬ 
fore  vanished,  a  slight  change  may  easily  destroy  the  external  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  church  which  within  follows  the  full  type  of  a  minster 
of  a  high  order. 

In  this  respect  Blyth  is  the  exact  opposite  to  Boston.  No 
one  could  be  disappointed  on  entering  the  church  of  Blyth,  be¬ 
cause  no  one  could  have  suspected  from  its  comparatively  humble 
exterior  that  a  nave,  keeping  among  many  disfigurements  all  the 
grandeur  of  a  great  early  Bomanesque  church,  was  to  burst  upon 
him  as  soon  as  he  entered  the  door.  The  name  of  Blyth  is  found  at 
least  once  in  general  English  history  without  any  relation  to  its 
monastery.  In  1102,  when  Henry  the  First  was  putting  down 
the  rebellion  of  Bobert  of  Belesme,  when  Bridgenorth  had  al¬ 
ready  surrendered,  the  King  marched  to  Blyth,  which  is  described 
by  Orderic  as  “  castrum,”  and  was  there  joyfully  received  by  the 
garrison.  Orderic  speaks  of  the  place  as  having  been  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Boger  “  de  Buthleio.”  Ilis  name  is  spelt  in  endless 
ways  ;  in  Domesday  he  is  “  De  Busli,”  in  the  charters  of  Blyth  the 
name  is  “  Builly,”  “  Bullei,  “  De  Bulleio,”  seemingly  anything  that 
seemed  good  to  the  scribe.  But,  with  all  this  variety  of  name,  there 
is  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  man;  he  appears  in  Domesday 
the  owner  of  a  great  estate  in  Nottinghamshire  and  elsewhere,  and 
he  wTas  the  founder  of  the  Priory  of  Blyth.  The  house  was  in  a 
certain  degree  of  dependence  on  the  monastery  of  the  Holy  Trinity 
at  Boueu.  Yet  the  Priory  of  St.  Mary  at  Blyth  was  an  independent 
corporation.  It  was  not  counted  as  an  alien  priory  at  the  dissolution 
of  alien  priories,  though  it  was  at  least  once  taken  into  the  King’s 
hands  during  the  war  with  France.  All  that  now  remains  of  the 
monastery  and  its  belongings  is  the  parochial  part  of  the  church, 
the  constructive  nave.  Within  we  at  once  see  that  the  main 
fabric  cannot  be  much  later  than  the  time  of  the  original  founda¬ 
tion.  The  features  of  the  nave,  triforium,  and  clerestory  are  all  of 
them  early  Norman.  Some  of  the  details  are  strikingly  like 
those  of  the  chapel  of  the  White  Tower.  Any  one  would  at 
first  sight  set  down  the  nave  of  Blyth  as  being  fully  a  generation 
earlier  than  the  choir  of  Durham,  which  must  have  been  going  on 
at  the  same  time.  That  is  to  say,  Boger  of  Busli  did  not  call  to 
the  work  an  architect  of  the  same  genius  as  Bishop  William  of  St. 
Carilef,  or  whoever  it  was  that  Bishop  William  employed.  His 
work  therefore  lags  a  little  behind.  It  is  work  which  not  only 
Boger  of  Salisbury  but  Bandolf  Flambard  would  certainly  have 
looked  on  as  old-fashioned.  Every  instance  of  this  kind  is  in¬ 
structive,  as  teaching  the  lesson  to  all  who  can  take  it  in  of  the 
wide  difference  between  questions  of  style  and  mere  questions  of 
date.  The  nave  of  Blyth  can  hardly  have  been  finished  before  the 
early  days  of  Henry  the  First,  yet  it  has  all  the  simplicity  as  well  as 
the  grandeur  of  the  earliest  Norman.  Its  vaulted  roof  was  not  con¬ 
templated  by  its  original  builders,  but  no  one  can  regret  its  addi¬ 
tion  here  any  more  than  at  Malmesbury.  That  the  triforium  on 
one  side  has  given  way  to  a  range  of  very  late  windows  we  cer¬ 
tainly  regret,  but  we  would  not  in  any  repair  of  the  building  wipe 
out  the  record  of  a  change  which  is  part  of  its  history. 

But  more  remarkable  than  these  changes  was  the  change  in  the 
general  character  of  the  building  which  makes  the  stateliness  of 
the  Bomanesque  interior  come  upon  us  as  something  of  which  the 
outside  gave  no  sign.  As  not  uncommonly  happened  in  such 
cases,  the  parishioners  seem  to  have  striven  at  a  somewhat  later 
time  to  give  their  part  of  the  church  a  distinctly  parochial  charac¬ 
ter.  They  built  a  new  and  wide  south  aisle,  after  the  manner  of 
Grantham,  a  change  which  was  also  made  at  Wymondham,  and, 
on  the  greatest  scale  of  all,  at  Leominster.  As  at  Leominster,  the 
new  aisle,  and  not  the  Norman  nave  of  the  minster,  seems  to  have 
become  the  main  body  of  the  parish  church.  At  all  events,  it  is 
so  at  present.  Later  again,  as  at  Wymondham  also,  they  built 
a  western  tower,  in  this  case,  as  at  Shrewsbury  and  Malmesbury, 
within  the  original  nave,  so  that  we  have  to  add  another  to  the 
long  list  of  former  examples  of  the  now  rare  arrangement  of  a 
central  and  western  tower  grouped  as  at  Wimborne.  Altogether 
this,  we  fancy,  very  little  known  church  of  Blyth  is  a  highly  in¬ 
structive  building,  both  in  the  character  of  its  original  architecture 
and  in  the  changes  which  it  has  since  gone  through. 

The  greater  neighbour  of  Blyth,  the  Augustine  Priory  of  Work¬ 
sop  or  Badford,  supplies  in  some  points  a  contrast  to  its  fellow. 
The  beginnings  of  Worksop  were  rather  later  than  those  of  Blyth, 
the  foundation  having  been  made  in  1103  by  William  of  Lovetoft. 
His  name  is  not  to  be  found  in  Domesday,  which  suggests  the 
belief  that  he  was  one  of  the  many  new  men  who  rose  to  import¬ 
ance  under  Henry  the  First.  But  if  the  foundation  of  Worksop  is 
only  a  little  later  than  that  of  Blyth,  the  style  of  the  building  is  a 
good  deal  later.  It  is  still  Bomanesque,  so  far  as  it  keeps  the 
round  arch  and  something  of  Bomanesque  proportion,  but  the 
style  is  the  very  latest  to  which  the  name  of  Bomanesque  can  be 
given.  That  is  to  say,  the  comparatively  small  church  of  Blyth 
was  probably  finished  from  east  to  west  by  its  original  founder, 
while  the  much  larger  pile  of  Worksop  took  a  much  longer  time 
to  build,  and  was  not  finished  till  quite  the  last  years  of  the 
twelfth  century.  As  at  Durham,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we 
can  see  that  the  eastern  limb,  and  just  so  much  of  the  western 
as  was  needed  to  form  a  support  for  the  central  tower,  was 
built  first,  and  that  the  western  part  was  not  carried  on  till 
after  a  longer  or  shorter  interval.  The  break  is  easily  to  be 
seen  in  the  change  of  detail  of  the  nave  of  Worksop.  All  that 
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is  now  left  of  tlie  first  work,  that  is,  tlie  eastern  bay,  is,  as 
compared  with  Blyth,  late  and  rick  Romanesque,  but  the  nine 
bays  to  the  west  of  it  are  again  much  later  and  richer.  We  may 
be  sure  that  their  architect,  had  he  been  designing  a  perfectly 
new  building,  would  have  used  the  pointed  arch.  As  at  Peter¬ 
borough  and  Ely,  he  used  the  round  arch  only  because  his  own 
taste  or  the  bidding  of  his  employers  told  him  to  adapt  the  new 
work  to  the  general  proportions  of  the  old.  In  fact,  he  did  use  the 
pointed  arch  where  he  could.  He  could  not  venture  to  alter  the 
great  lines  of  the  pier-arch,  triforium,  and  clerestory,  but  in  the 
smaller  and  purely  ornamental  arches  of  the  triforium  range 
the  pointed  arch  is  actually  used.  This  reverses  the  usual  rule, 
according  to  which  the  pointed  shape  appears  first  in  the  construc¬ 
tive  and  afterwards  in  the  merely  decorated  arches.  Here  again 
we  see  how  far  the  ancient  architects  were  from  following  any  in¬ 
flexible  rule,  and  how  readily  they  adapted  themselves  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  any  particular  set  of  circumstances.  The  whole 
nave  is  a  study  both  for  the  grandeur  of  its  general  effect  and  for 
the  richness  and  beauty  of  its  detail ;  but  we  feel  that  that 
detail  would  have  been  more  in  place  if  it  had  been  adapted 
to  other  constructive  forms.  The  internal  elevation  of  Worksop 
nave  is  a  stately  one,  but  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  trick 
in  the  treatment  of  the  triforium  and  clerestory.  Greater 
space  is  found  for  the  triforium  range  by  placing  the  cle¬ 
restory  windows  over  the  piers,  which  take  the  form  of 
columns  alternately  round  and  octagonal.  Worksop  had  two 
western  towers  from  the  beginning,  so  that  the  change  which  was 
made  in  the  general  outline  of  the  church  at  Blyth  could  not  be 
made  here.  But  an  old  drawing  shows  that  a  good  deal  had  been 
done  in  the  way  of  lowering  roofs  and  putting  in  windows  in  the 
triforium  range,  just  as  at  Blyth.  These  changes,  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  made,  but  which,  when  once  made,  form  part 
of  the  history  of  the  building,  were  with  questionable  judgment 
wiped  out  in  a  restoration  made  some  years  back.  As  we  have 
already  said,  the  existing  church  consists  only  of  the  parochial 
part,  the  constructive  nave  of  the  minster.  But  the  extent  of 
the  monastic  church  has  been  traced,  an  unusually  long  eastern  limb 
ending  in  an  apse.  A  chapel  of  the  thirteenth  century  attached  to 
the  east  of  the  south  transept  still  remains,  though  ruined.  Parts 
of  the  cloister  and  dormitory  may  be  traced  to  the  north  of  the 
nave,  and  the  noble  gateway  of  the  priory  remains  at  some  distance 
to  the  south.  We  may  add  that  the  visitor  to  Worksop  will  find  a 
really  useful  guide  in  the  present  parish  clerk,  a  man  of  un  usual 
knowledge  of  the  building  of  which  he  is  keeper,  and  who  can 
point  out  real  discoveries  of  his  own  making.  Men  of  this  class 
are  not  common ;  there  was  just  such  another  at  Romsey  Abbey, 
but  he  is  now  dead.  When  we  meet  with  such  a  guide  as  this,  we 
have  no  objection  to  be  personally  conducted,  otherwise  the  visitor  is 
best  pleased  when,  as  is  the  case  at  Blyth,  he  can  get  the  key  for 
himself,  and  is  freed  from  the  company  of  any  guide  at  all. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  MATTERS  IN  ITALY. 

R.  GOLDWIN  SMITH  has  somewhere  observed,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Roman  Church, 
that  “  there  is  still  some  life  in  the  extremities,  but  the  heart  of 
the  great  theocracy  is  growing  cold.”  It  is  no  doubt  the  fact, 
however  we  may  choose  to  explain  it,  that  the  authority  of  Rome 
is  most  efficiently  exercised  and  most  readily  obeyed  in  regions 
furthest  removed  from  the  shadow  of  the  Vatican.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  that  English  Roman  Catholics  are,  as  a  rule,  ultra- 
montcinis  ultrarnontaniores,  and  the  same  criticism  might  be 
applied,  perhaps  with  still  greater  force,  to  their  Transatlantic 
brethren.  The  first  elevation  of  an  American  prelate  to  the 
Sacred  College  in  the  person  of  Cardinal  McCloskey  shows,  as  we 
have  before  had  occasion  to  point  out,  that  the  Curia  has  at  last 
become  alive  to  the  significance  of  this  state  of  things.  In  one 
sense,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  new  in  it.  “  The  nearer  the  Church 
the  further  from  God  ”  is  a  very  ugly-sounding  proverb,  but  it  has 
always  had  a  certain  meaning  which  an  intelligent  Italian  would 
not  be  slow  to  appreciate.  It  has  even  been  made  a  boast  by 
some  of  the  most  zealous  apologists  of  the  Papacy  that 
it  is  never  so  successful  in  achieving  fresh  conquests  in  dis¬ 
tant  lands  as  when  it  is  powerless  or  oppressed  at  home. 
The  Popes  of  the. tenth  or  fifteenth  century,  whose  scandalous 
lives,  and  sometimes  very  doubtful  orthodoxy,  shocked  or 
alienated  their  own  subjects,  could  still  command  the  religious 
reverence  of  Catholic  Europe.  When  Italy  was  honeycombed 
with  secret  unbelief,  and  not  indisposed  to  listen  to  the  preaching 
of  the  Protestant  Reformers,  Spain  came  forward  to  fight,  both 
with  carnal  and  spiritual  weapons  of  the  most  trenchant  kind,  the 
battle^  of  a  Church  which  seemed  for  the  time  almost  to  have  lost 
faith  in  itself.  To  be  sure,  the  champions  of  Rome  had  an  awkward 
way  of  discriminating  between  their  spiritual  and  their  temporal 
obligations,  which  ought,  on  the  principles  proclaimed  by  Pius  IX., 
to  have  subjected  them  to  the  greater  excommunication.  Ranke 
has  described  the  horrors  of  the  sacking  of  Rome  by  the  unim¬ 
peachably  Catholic  soldiers  of  the  leading  secular  representative  of 
the  Catholic  cause.  But  still  the  hold  of  the  Papacy  on  the 
spiritual  allegiance  of  its  foreign  supporters  was  a  very  real  one, 
far  more  real  than  the  reverence  usually  accorded  to  it  in  the 
nearer  neighbourhood  of  the  Holy  City  itself.  So  far  then  there 
is  nothing  new  or  particularly  worthy  of  notice  in  the  phenomenon 
to  which  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  calls  attention,  nor’  would  it  be  at 


all  safe  to  accept  without  much  reservation  the  inferences  as  to  the 
future  which  he  is  disposed  to  draw  from  it.  But,  while  the  fact 
itself  is  familiar,  and  not  perhaps  very  difficult  to  explain,  there 
is  a  notable  difference  in  the  manner  and  circumstances  of 
its  manifestation  in  the  present  day.  Here  also  we  have  need  to 
be  on  our  guard  against  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  importance 
of  events  which  may  be  striking  to  the  eye  of  an  outsider  rather 
than  really  indicative  of  any  permanent  change.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  since  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  Italian 
troops  on  its  conversion  into  the  civil  capital  of  the  new  kingdom, 
the  Papacy  has  entered  on  a  new  phase  of  its  chequered  existence. 
And  if  Protestants  are  too  ready,  as  may  well  be  the  case,  to 
connect  its  temporal  with  its  ecclesiastical  humiliation,  they  may 
at  least  plead  the  very  highest  Papal  authority  for  pursuing  such 
a  line  of  argument. 

These  considerations  give  an  interest  which  it  would  not  other¬ 
wise  possess  to  a  dispute  which  occurred  the  other  day  at  Mantua, 
and  which  moreover  does  not  stand  alone.  A  very  similar  occurrence 
was  reported  some  little  time  before  from  Sicily.  The  Italian 
Parliament  has,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  passed  a  law  authorizing 
the  parishioners,  under  certain  conditions,  to  elect  their  own 
parish  priest,  though  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  interfere  with 
the  ordinary  course  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  unless  wffiere  local 
circumstances  call  for  special  intervention.  It  has,  indeed,  throughout 
been  the  policy  of  the.  Government  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  Church  authorities,  probably  in  the  hope, 
which  is  by  no  means  unreasonable,  that  under  the  next  Pontiff 
some  recognized  modus  vivencli  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the  rival 
powers.  Cardinal  Vitellescki,  for  instance,  whose  elevation  to  the 
purple  was  announced  the  other  day,  and  who  is  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  theological  repute,  is  supposed  to  favour  moderate 
counsels.  But  meanwhile  this  matter  of  parochial  elections  is  one 
which  may  obviously  have  important  results.  The  election  of 
bishops  and  pastors  by  their  flocks  is  a  reform  which  has  long  been 
popular  with  an  influential  section  of  Liberal  Catholics  in  Italy, 
and  is  one  of  the  five  points  enumerated  in  his  Cinque  Piaghe  by 
Rosmini,  who  viewed  it  as  a  return  to  the  primitive  discipline  of 
the  Church.  Into  the  historical  question  we  need  not  enter  here, 
nor  is  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  abstract  expediency  of  the  measure. 
The  reported  proceedings  of  the  election  the  other  day  to  the  vicarage 
of  Clerkenwell  will  hardly  encourage  a  desire  for  the  introduction  of 
the  proposed  system  into  England.  But  the  circumstances  of  Italy 
and  England  are  very  different,  and  at  all  events  some  new  infusion 
of  the  lay  element  into  ecclesiastical  affairs  can  hardly  be  re¬ 
garded  as  other  than  desirable  by  Italians  whose  Catholicism 
is  not  of  the  Ultramontane  type.  The  sharply  drawn  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  which  at  present  separates  priest  and  people  has 
never  in  the  long  run  proved  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of 
religion,  and  the  virtual  exclusion  of  the  laity  from  anything  but  a 
mere  otiose  and  formal  participation  in  the  concerns  and  ordi¬ 
nances  of  the  Church  was  the  point  mainly  dwelt  upon,  under 
various  aspects,  in  Rosmini’s  well-known  work. 

What  has  taken  place  in  the  diocese  of  Mantua  is  thus  reported. 
On  the  death  of  the  parish  priest  of  San  Giovanni  del  Losso  a 
successor  named  Lonardi  was  nominated  to  the  cure,  and  received 
the  placet  of  the  Procurator- General  of  Brescia.  For  some  reason, 
which  is  not  specified,  the  Bishop  of  Mantua,  Mgr.  Rota,  did  not 
approve  the  appointment,  and  named  another  priest,  Prati  by  name, 
to  the  cure  of  the  parish,  to  whom  the  royal  placet  was  refused. 
Hereupon  the  parishioners,  who  resented  the  Bishop’s  interference, 
held  a  meeting,  and  elected  Lonardi  by  a  large  majority;  the 
election  was  duly  recorded  by  a  notary  public,  and  Lonardi  was 
formally  inducted  into  the  benefice  by  the  archpriest  of  Cavriana, 
amid  popular  rejoicings,  and  appointed  one  Coelli  as  his  curate. 
The  Bishop,  however,  declared  both  appointments  null  and  void, 
excommunicated  the  two  priests,  and  maintained  the  exclusive 
right  of  his  own  nominee,  in  vindication  of  which  he  appealed  to 
the  legal  tribunals : — 

In  the  interests  of  the  minority — a  very  small  one — who  did  not  vote  for 
Don  Lonardi,  Monsignor  Rota  proceeded  to  cite  that  priest  and  his  assistant 
before  the  Civil  Tribunal  of  Mantua  for  unlawful  possession  of  the  church 
and  benefice.  The  trial  came  on  before  the  Oavaliere  Cristani,  and  botli 
sides  were  represented  by  very  able  counsel.  The  plea  of  the  plaintiffs  was 
dismissed,  and  Don  Lonardi  and  his  curate  Don  Coelli  declared  in  legal 
possession  of  their  respective  posts  in  the  parish  of  San  Giovanni  del  Dosso. 
Rending  the  inevitable  appeal  of  Monsignor  Rota,  and  the  ultimate  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  case  before  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  civil  tribunal  of  Mantua 
has  laid  down  the  two  following  principles  in  ecclesiastical  law  : — First, 
that  the  appointment  of  a  parish  priest  by  popular  election  is  in  perfect  keep¬ 
ing  with  Italian  legislation.  The  parishioners,  by  such  election,  exercise 
no  more  than  their  right,  as  guaranteed  them  by  the  principle  of  freedom 
of  conscience  and  of  worship  inscribed  in  the  laws  of  the  land.  Second,  the 
churches,  being  the  property  of  the  community,  belong  to  it  in  legal 
right — the  community  being  represented  by  its  Syndic  as  often  as  he  is 
authorised  by  the  Municipal  Council. 

The  clerical  journals  are  of  course  very  indignant,  and  wax 
eloquent  over  “  the  new  canon  law,”  which  treats  the  parish 
church  as  a  “  communal  chattel,”  and  the  parsons  as  holding  their 
commission  not  from  the  bishop  but  from  their  parishioners.  The 
trial  appears  to  have  turned  on  these  two  points,  which  were 
elaborately  discussed  by  the  counsel  on  either  side  with  much 
learning  and  ability.  The  Council  of  Trent  was  quoted  for  the 
Bishop’s  rights ;  the  practice  of  the  early  Church  for  the 
electoral  rights  of  the  parishioners,  based  on  the  ancient 
maxim,  Ab  omnibus  debet  eligi  is  cui  otnnes  debent  obedire. 
The  canon  law,  it  was  argued,  is  irreconcilably  opposed  to 
public  right  and  is  the  negation  of  all  liberty,  The  proprietorship  of 
the  benefice,  added  Signor  Portioli — the  couusel  for  the  parishioners 
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of  San  Giovanni — belongs,  to  them,  and  not  to  the  Universal 
Church,  as  was  fallaciously  argued  on  the  other  side.  And  the 
attempt  to  restrict  the  efficacy  of  the  placet  and  exequatur  to  tem¬ 
poralities  only  was  “  an  old  device  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
which  the  House  of  Savoy  had  never  given  in.”  It  remains  still 
to  be  seen  whether  the  sanction  of  the  civil  tribunal  at  Mantua 
will  be  confirmed  on  appeal  by  the  Court  of  Cassation,  but  we  may 
presume  that  such  is  likely  to“  be  the  case.  And  it  is  obvious  that 
if  many  parishes  were  to  emulate  the  example  of  San  Giovanni, 
the  existing  relations  of  the  hierarchy  and  the  clergy  would  be 
materially  affected. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  section  of 
tlm  Italian  priesthood  who  have  little  sympathy  with  Ultramon- 
tanism,  but  that  they  are  afraid  to  speak  out,  seeing  that  their 
prospects,  and  in  most  cases  their  livelihood,  are  dependent  on  the 
will  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors.  The  number  of  clerical  signa¬ 
tures. — about  ten  thousand,  if  we  remember  rightly — .obtained  some 
years  ago  for  a  manifesto  put  forth  by  Passaglia  tells  in  support  of 
this  view.  But,  if  it  be  so,  the  clergy  may  be  expected  to  recover 
their  voices  when  they  find  their  position  dependent  on  the  votes 
ot  their  parishioners  instead  of  the  fiat  of  the  bishops.  And  if  the 
elective  principle  were  to  be  extended  to  the  bishops  themselves, 
which  has  also  been  talked  of,  still  wider  consequences  would  follow. 
At  present  the  appointment  to  the  Italian  sees  is  more  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Pope  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  the  first  fruits 
of  this  increased  autocracy  appeared  in  the  conduct  of  the  supple 
majority  at  the  Vatican  Council.  An  election  by  the  diocesan 
clergy,  and  still  more  by  the  clergy  combined  with  lay  deputies 
from  the  various  parishes,  would  make  a  repetition  of  the  event 
of  July  1 8,  1870,  morally  impossible.  But  the  cause  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  reform  in  Italy  is  hampered  by  two  serious  impedi¬ 
ments  over  and  above  the  direct  opposition  of  the  Gesuitanti 
party  from  within.  There  are  those  in  the  Italian  Government 
who  are  willing  to  purchase  peace  with  the  Church  at  almost  any 
price  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  civil  rights  of  the 
newly  established  monarchy.  And  while  such  a  policy  may 
appear  for  the  moment  the  most  practically  convenient,  it  is 
further  supported  by  the  dead  weight  of  that  religious  indifferentism 
which  is  so  prevalent  among  the  politicians  and  the  upper  classes 
generally.  There  are  but  too  many  Italian  statesmen, it  may  be  feared, 
who  pretty  much  share  Gibbon’s  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of 
different  religions,  and  who  do  not,  therefore,  feel  sufficient  interest 
in  the  matter  to  care  to  interfere  with  any  whim  of  Pope  or  pre¬ 
late,  so  long  as  the  machinery  of  civil  government  work's  smoothly. 
If  Pius  IX.  and  his  counsellors  should  bring  the  edifice  of  the 
Church  about  their  ears,  so  be  it ;  it  is  their  own  affair,  and  they 
may  take  the  consequences.  Whether  such  a  method  of  reasoning 
is  really  the  most  statesmanlike,  religious  considerations  apart,  we 
need  not  stay  to  inquire.  Happily  there  are  those  in  Italy  and  in 
the  Italian  Parliament  who  are  otherwise  minded,  and  whose  in¬ 
fluence  is  sure  to  be  exerted  in  furtherance  of  such  moderate 
reforms  as  they  judge  to  be  conducive  to  the  truest  interests  of 
their  Church.  That  there  are  maDy  who  more  or  less  sympathize 
with  them  within  the  precincts  of  the  Vatican  is  no  secret,  though 
no  overt  manifestations  of  their  sympathy  can  well  be  looked  for 
during  the  present  pontificate. 


THE  CANADIAN  MILITARY  COLLEGE. 

CJAHERE  are  few  questions  more  important  in  the  present  un- 
JL  settled  condition  of  the  political  relations  between  the  nations 
of  the  world  than  those  which  have  reference  to  the  application 
of  the  means  of  defence  which  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  possesses, 
but  which  as  yet  have  not  been  fully  developed.  As  space  becomes 
diminished  by  rapidity  of  communication,  and  as  time  is  virtually 
annihilated  by  the  telegraph,  the  several  portions  of  the  Empire 
approach  each  other  more  closely,  and  their  powers  of  self¬ 
protection  should,  in  place  of  being  regarded  separately,  form 
parts  of  a  grand,  scheme  of  national  defence.  As  yet  the 
great  colonies,  content  with  the  material  progress  they  are  yearly 
making,  and  relying  on  the  armed  strength  of  the  mother-country, 
have  done  little  for  their  own  protection,  still  less  for  the  defensive 
power  of  the  Empire ;  but  signs  are  not  wanting  that  some  of  them 
at  least  are  awakening  to  a  due  appreciation  of  their  responsibi¬ 
lities,  and  are  taking  steps  to  supply  their  deficiencies  in  this 
important  respect.  The  scheme  for  the  establishment  in  Canada  of 
a  military  school  with  the  view  of  educating  as  officers  of  the 
home  force  the  youth  of  the  country  who  show  an  inclination  for 
the  profession  of  arms  has  been  already  matured,  and  only  awaits 
the  appointment  of  an  officer  of  the  English  army  as  superintendent 
to  begin  its  work.  The  Canadian  Government  has  done  all  in 
its  power  to  place  the  establishment  on  a  proper  footing,  and 
is  entitled  to  look  for  cordial  encouragement  and  assistance  from 
the  Imperial  Government,  as  well  as  for  the  support  which  the 
public  opinion  of  England  ought  to  afford. 

As  long  as  Canada  was  garrisoned  by  the  Imperial  forces,  and 
whilst  the  regiments  and  batteries  stationed  at  the  principal  towns 
throughout  the  country  were  available  for  the  instruction  of  the 
officers  of  the  militia,  there  was  little  need  of  other  means  of  mili¬ 
tary  education ;  but  when  the  troops  were  suddenly  withdrawn, 
and  the  country  was  left  to  its  own  resources  without  any 
care  haying  been  evinced  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  the  day 
to  provide  tor  the  want  which  the  departure  of  the  regular  forces 
had  left  totally  unsupplied,  the  Canadians  were  forced  to  improvise 


on  a  very  small  scale  some  method  of  training  officers  for  their 
active  militia.  The  drill  instruction  organized  at  the  headquarters 
of  the  several  regiments  w'as  still  continued,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  militia  staff,  and  two  schools  of 
gunnery  formed  at  Quebec  and  Kingston  under  Imperial  officers 
provided  for  the  education  of  a  few  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  Canarian  artillery.  These  gunnery  schools  have 
done  their  work  well,  and  have  preserved  the  type  of  the  regular 
troops,  the  memory  of  whom  is  even  now  fading  away ; 
but  the  ordinary  militia  training  establishments  have  gradually, 
owing  to  unavoidable  causes  arising  from  the  absence  of  any 
permanent  regular  force,  deteriorated,  and  are  productive  of  little 
benefit ;  consequently  it  has  become  evident  to  all  who  believe  in 
the  future  development  of  Canada  that  some  steps  ought  to  be 
taken  for  placing  her  military  organization  on  a  sounder  founda¬ 
tion.  Men  and  arms  are  to  be  found ;  but  unless  Canada  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  depend  on  England  for  officers,  few,  owing  to  absence  of 
instruction,  would  be  available  if,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years, 
war  were  to  break  out.  Now  no  country  beyond  the  stage  of 
childhood  would  be  content  to  resign  all  the  higher  appointments 
in  her  army  to  another  Power,  however  intimately  connected  with 
her ;  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  would  not  permit,  such  an 
acknowledgment  of  weakness ;  and  therefore  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  day  (Mr.  Mackenzie),  looking  forward  to  future,  needs, 
determined  on  his  accession  to  office  to  establish,  on  a  plan  some¬ 
what  similar  to  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  a  school  of 
instruction  for  Canadian  officers.  Colonel  Fletcher,  the  late  Mili¬ 
tary  Secretary  to  the  Governor-General,  was.  sent  to  make  a  report 
on  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  and  Kingston  was  selected 
as  the  place  which  on  the  whole  promised  the  best  site  for  the  new 
College.  Many  persons  who  have  visited  Canada  or  who  have 
been  quartered  there  will  recollect  the  massive  and  oddly  shaped 
stone  building  on  the  borders  of  Ontario  Lake,  below  the  crest  of 
the  hill  crowned  by  Fort  Henry,  called  the  Stone  Frigate,  and  built 
on  the  model  of  a  vessel  of  war.  This  edifice,  the  result  of  a 
legacy  left  to  the  Government  on  condition  that  a  frigate  should 
be  built  for  service  on  Lake  Ontario — which  condition,  owing  to 
a  subsequent  treaty  with  the  United  States,  couldnot  be  fulfilled — - 
was  constructed  to  suit  the  terms  of  the  will,  in  the  form,  as  far 
as  the  interior  was  concerned,,  of  a  ship  of  war,  and  was  used  as  a 
barracks  for  sailors.  More  recently  it  has  served  as  a  depot  for 
militia  stores,  and  it  has  now  been  determined  to  convert  it  into 
a  residence  and  class-room  for  about  forty  cadets,  who  are  to  be 
the  first  pupils  of  the  Canadian  Military  College.  A  suitable 
residence  for  the  superintendent- is  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
the  organization  of  the  system  only  awaits  his  arrival.  The 
Canadian  Government  has  in  all  matters  connected  with  the 
College  acted  wisely  and  unselfishly.  It  has  resisted  the  tempta¬ 
tion  of  patronage,  and  has  freely  and  unreservedly  vested  the  re¬ 
commendation  and  the  virtual  appointment  of  the  superintendent 
in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Government,  leaving  to  the  latter 
carte  blanche  to  select  a  really  able  man. 

The  importance  of  the  step  thus  taken  by  our.  greatest  colony 
towards  military  organization  has  scarcely,  we  fear,,  met  with  the 
recognition  it  deserves.  If  successful,  it  may  very  probably  be 
the  beginning  of  a  system  which  our  other  selfegovermng  colonies 
will  follow,  and  will  form  a  sound  foundation  for  a  force  bound 
to  England,  not  only  by  the  existing  ties  which  unite  the  colonies 
to  the  mother  country,  but  by  the  strong  military  feeling  which  the 
cadets  will  imbibe  with  the  instruction  they  will  receive  from 
trained  officers  of  our  regular  army,  and  by  the  intimate  connexion 
which  will  be  kept  up  between  these  colonial  Colleges  and  our  own 
Staff  College  in  England.  No  departmental  difficulties  or  questions 
of  small  economy  should  prevent  our  Government  from  selecting 
and  sending  out  the  best  men  possible  to  fill  the  important  posi¬ 
tions  of  instructors  for  this  new  College.  All  depends  on  a  good 
start,  and  no  ordinary  qualities  are  required  from  the  officers  who 
will  commence  in  Canada  an  institution  parallel  to  the  Academy  of 
West  Point  in  the  United  States.  Kingston  College  should  be  the 
Sandhurst,  the  Woolwich,  and  the  Staff  school  combined ;  there, 
in  peace  time,  should  be  preserved  the  traditions  of  the  Canadian 
army  ;  and  all  plans  for  its  organization,  and  all  schemes  for  the 
defence  ofthe  country,  should  be  carefully  studied  and  worked  out 
by  the  scientific  and  practical  officers  who  would  be  the  instructors 
of  the  youth  of  the  Lominion  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  profession 
of  arms.  Not  that  all  who  pass  through  the  College  need  neces¬ 
sarily  adopt  a  military  career ;  in  fact,  the  openings  for  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  Dominion  force  would  probably  at  present  not  be 
sufficient  for  all ;  but  from  the  experience  of  West  Point  it  may 
be  presumed  that  the  majority  would  desire  some  employment 
in  which  their  military  education  might  find  development. 
The  staff  of  the  militia  requires  a  steady  influx  of  active  and 
instructed  officers ;  the  police  force  in  the  North-West  will  need 
the  presence  of  men  trained  to  command,  and  who  have  acquired 
the  rudiments  at  least  of  engineering  skill ;  the  schools  of  gun¬ 
nery,  and  the  small  force  permanently  embodied  at  Winnipeg, 
would  absorb  an  annual  quota ;  and,  although  we  would  not  un¬ 
necessarily  forebode  evil,  history  shows  that,  with  the  growth  of 
a  country  and  with  the  development  of  its  wealth,  causes  of 
strife,  necessitating  the  employment  of  men  trained  to  arms,  are 
not  unlikely  to  arise  from  time  to  time. 

It  is  but  little  that  England  has  been  asked  to  contribute  towards 
this  important  scheme.  To  send  out  a  trained  and  accomplished 
officer  without  removing  him  directly  or  indirectly  from  his  career 
in  the  army,  and  to  furnish  half-a-dozen  officers  as  instructors  at 
the  College  on  similar  conditions,  is  not  much  for  Canada  to 
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solicit.  Our  Staff  College  would  probably  be  only  too  glad  to 
meet  such  a  proposal,  as  there  is  a  difficulty  in  finding  employ¬ 
ment  for  the  many  able  and  hard-working  officers  who  annually 
pass  through  the  curriculum  at  Sandhurst ;  and  all  thoughtful  men 
who  regard  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  as  an  inheritance  to  be 
preserved  intact  by  those  who  have  succeeded  to  its  responsibilities 
and  to  its  duties  will  welcome  a  project  which,  humble  in  its 
commencement,  yet  promises  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  system 
calculated  to  convert  our  great  colonies  from  possible  elements  of 
weakness  into  sources  of  additional  military  strength.  The  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  garrison  from  Canada  arose  from  political  con¬ 
siderations  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  well  founded,  but  the 
results  of  this  removal  of  the  visible  signs  of  England's  power 
have,  we  venture  to  think,  been  greater  than  were  anticipated  by 
those  who  introduced  the  policy  of  leaving  our  colonies  to  provide 
their  own  means  of  defence.  If,  without  again  attempting  the 
task  of  garrisoning  Canada,  we  could  utilize  our  regular  army  as  a 
meaus  for  the  instruction  of  our  colonial  forces,  we  should  not  only 
produce  the  directly  beneficial  results  of  increasing  their  efficiency, 
but  should  indirectly  replace  the  link  which  our  former  policy 
tended  to  weaken. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  STAIR  ANNALS.* 

rI1IIE  necessity  of  telling  an  old  tale  over  again  is  unfortunately 
J-  at  times  incident  to  literary  as  well  as  to  professional  effort ; 
and  as  the  historian  is  often  obliged  to  walk  in  the  tracks  of  the 
monographer  or  family  chronicler,  it  would  be  unfair  to  object  to 
an  occasional  inversion  of  the  process.  But  there  are  limits  even 
to  long-suffering ;  and  the  best  excuse  for  Mr.  Murray  Graham’s 
life  of  the  first  and  most  eminent  of  the  Stairs,  following,  as  it 
does,  so  closely  on  Mr.  yEneas  Mackav’s  satisfactory  book  on  the 
same  subject,  is  the  probability  that  both  authors  entered  upon 
their  task  independently,  the  (relatively  speaking)  lighter  vessel 
naturally  coming  first  into  port.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
perhaps  a  pity  that  Mr.  Murray  Graham  did  not  take  fuller  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  hint  given  him  by  Mr.  Mackay  in  the  last  page  of  his 
Memoir,  and  develop  his  account  of  the  first  three  Lords  Stair 
into  a  completer  chronicle  of  the  Dalrymple  family,  instead  of  dis¬ 
missing  even  so  distinguished  a  collateral  as  Lord  Hailes  with  a 
brief  notice  in  an  appendix.  As  it  stands,  this  book  gives  us 
either  too  little  or  too  much.  The  first  Lord  Stair — apart  from 
his  legal  reputation,  on  which  abundant  comment  is  hardly  to  be 
expected  south  of  the  Tweed — played  a  part  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance  in  the  affairs  of  his  country ;  and  the  lustre  of  his 
honourable  name  is  undimmed  by  the  attacks  to  which  his  mode¬ 
ration  and  his -success — two  things  the  world  rarely  likes  to  see 
combined — subjected  him  in  his  lifetime.  Neither  the  Lollard 
blood  which  ran  in  his  veins  nor  the  Covenanting  antecedents 
of  his  youth  prevented  him  from  adopting  in  his  later  public 
life  a  course  of  conduct  against  which  no  charge  of  inconsist¬ 
ency  can  fairly  be  brought.  In  his  proceedings  with  regard  to  the 
Declaration  against  the  Covenant  he  built  himself  a  bridge 
over  which  even  a  brother-lawyer  found  it  impossible  to  pass 
— by  means  of  a  device  which  Mr.  Murray  Graham  is 
fain  to  consider  “  more  ingenious  than  satisfactory,”  though  it 
appears  to  cause  no  uneasiness  to  Mr.  Mackay.  But  from  that 
time  forth  he  cannot  be  accused  of  having  allowed  prudence  to 
temper  the  impulses  of  conscience ;  and  if  the  event  proved  his 
wisdom  in  opposing  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  preferring 
dismissal  and  exile  to  compliance  with  the  designs  of  the  High 
Commissioner,  the  national  and  Protestant  cause  was  not  the  less 
indebted  to  his  firmness.  In  the  discussion — in  this  instance  more 
theoretical  than  practical — as  to  the  terms  in  which  the  Scottish 
throne  should  be  declared  vacated  by  James,  Stair  entertained  an 
opinion  more  logical  than  that  which,  as  supported  by  his  son,  was 
actually  adopted.  On  the  nature  of  his  counsels  to  William  little 
light  will  ever  be  thrown  ;  but  it  is  clear  that  they  were  as  judi¬ 
cious  as  they  were  welcome,  and  characterized  by  a  moderation 
which,  together  with  motives  of  professional  jealousy  and  the  not 
unjustifiable  prejudices  excited  by  the  career  of  the  Master  of 
Stair,  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  unpopularity  under  which  both 
father  and  son  had  to  suffer.  In  the  case  of  the  President,  this 
unpopularity  led  to  no  worse  consequences  than  the  publication  of 
a  virulent  pamphlet,  against  which  he  thought  it  necessary  to  vin¬ 
dicate  himself  in  an  Apology  which  constitutes  the  most  important 
document  of  his  political  biography.  One  ghastly  tradition  con¬ 
nected  with  his  family  life,  and  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  is  better  remembered  than  his  literary  labours  not 
devoted  to  the  law ;  but  whatever  the  value  of  his  Physiologia 
Nova  Experimentalw,  with  the  composition  of  which  he  beguiled 
his  exile  at  Leyden,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  increasing  the  resem¬ 
blance,  superficial  no  doubt  rather  than  real,  between  the  life  of 
the  most  renowned  of  Scottish  Presidents  and  that  of  the  greatest 
of  English  Chancellors. 

The  name  of  Sir  James  Dalrymple’s  son  John,  afterwards  first 
Earl  of  Stair,  but  more  familiarly  known  under  the  title  of  Master 
of  Stair,  borne  by  him  during  his  father's  lifetime,  is  of  course  in- 
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separable  from  the  dark  memory  of  the  Massacre  of  Glencoe.  But 
here  again  there  was  nothing  new  to  be  added  to  a  story  from 
which  the  last  grain  of  misrepresentation  has  long  been  sifted ; 
and  Macaulay’s  own  favourite  schoolboy  requires  no  further  warn¬ 
ing,  in  this  instance  at  least,  to  read  Macaulay  himself  with  care. 
Apart  from  this  transaction,  which  in  the  end  became  the  handle 
rather  than  the  cause  of  Stair's  political  overthrow,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  his  political  career  is  not  one  likely  to  inspire  unquali¬ 
fied  respect.  Its  original  blot  is  his  acceptance  of  the  oilice  of  Lord 
Advocate  under  King  James  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  exile, 
coupled  with  his  subsequent  prompt  and  vigorous  identification  of 
his  interests  with  those  of  the  new  regime.  The  skill  and  energy 
with  wffiich  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  new  Government  cannot 
obscure  the  fact  of  this  tergiversation ;  and  if  it  was  a  hard  task 
to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  Grown  in  the  face  of  an  adverse  ma¬ 
jority  composed  of  heterogeneous  factions,  it  was  one  of  which 
such  a  politician  at  all  events  had  no  right  to  complain.  Mr. 
Murray  Graham’s  narrative  is  judiciously  confined  within  bio¬ 
graphical  limits ;  what  he  has  to  say  of  Church  affairs  has,  how¬ 
ever,  been  anticipated,  at  all  events  essentially,  by  Mr.  Story’s 
recent  concise  but  readable  Life  of  Carstairs,  to  whose  exertions 
the  Church  of  Scotland  owed  such  settlement  and  peace  as  is  recon¬ 
cilable  with  the  conditions  of  her  being. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Mr.  Murray  Graham  has  little  new  to 
tell  till  he  arrives  at  what— in  a  strain  of  liveliness  in  which  he 
happily  is  not  prone  to  indulge — he  calls  “  the  pi'ece  cle  resistance 
of  his  bill  of  fare,”  the  biography  of  the  second  Earl  of  Stair.  A 
popular  German  writer  is  at  the  present  day  engaged  in  a  task 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  limits  of  human  life  may  permit  him 
to  accomplish — of  tracing  in  a  series  of  fictions  the  transmission  of 
an  ancestral  type  from  a  contemporary  of  Procopius  to  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  M.  Gustav  Freytag  himself.  Among  the  amusing  instances 
of  the  difference  which  time — though  not  of  course  time  alone — 
makes  in  the  tone  and  manners  of  a  family,  we  have  rarely  met 
with  any  surpassing  that  furnished  by  these  Annals  of  the  Stairs. 
“  John,”  writes  the  widow  of  the  first  Earl  of  Stair  to  his  son  and 
heir,  referring  to  the  overthrow  of  the  intrigues  which  had  ended 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  “  John, — The  last 
great  show  of  Providence  has  been  so  conspicuous  that  it  has  put 
the  great  part  of  strangers  to  acknowledge  that  the  scales  of  the 
earth  belong  unto  the  Lord,  and  that  lie  governs  the  nations  ” ; 
adding  in  a  parenthesis,  either  in  the  indicative  or  the  imperative 
mood,  “  (make  no  question  of  your  acting  under  this  impression).  ’ 
Meanwhile  the  head  of  the  family,  who  had  served  with  distinc¬ 
tion  under  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  Flanders,  and  hjd  inci¬ 
dentally  begun  his  diplomatic  career  on  a  mission  to  the  Court  of 
Augustus  the  Strong,  was  in  his  habits  a  thorough  child  of  the  age 
into  which  he  had  been  born.  The  style  of  his  letters  in  the  early 
part  of  his  life  is  that  with  which  we  are  familiar  from  the 
Memoirs  of  Lord  Hervey,  Bubb  Doddingtfin,  and  other  classics  of 
this  description.  He  is  not  indeed  so  thorough  an  adept  in  the 
tone  of  gay  badinage  as  his  friend  and  correspondent,  Lord  Finch — - 
a  Finch  the  very  reverse  of  “  funereal  ”  in  his  tastes  and  expres¬ 
sions,  whatever  may  have  been  his  family  complexion.  But 
“  champagne  ”  and  “  burgundy  ”  fitfully  sparkle  in  the  young 
Lord  Stair’s  letters,  and  to  one  of  the  favourite  vices  of  the  age  he 
seems  to  have  become  an  early  victim.  Afterwards,  when  Ambas¬ 
sador  at  Paris,  we  find  him  lectured  on  the  subject  with  the 
utmost  candour  by  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs ;  and,  though  he  expli¬ 
citly  disclaims  the  impeachment,  his  virtuous  declaration,  that  “  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  misfortune  he  had  in  meddling  with  Stocks 
he  should  have  been  able  to  pay  his  debts  here,”  may  seem  to 
suggest  no  very  radical  change  in  his  tastes.  Y’et,  on  his  return  to 
his  Scotch  estates,  he  showed  great  zeal  and  ability  as  a  landlord ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  his  early  love  of  hazard, 
which  is  even  said  to  have  led  the  ambassador  on  one  occasion  to 
bet  on  the  duration  of  the  lii'e  of  the  sovereign  to  whom  he  was 
accredited,  materially  added  to  his  pecuniary  difficulties.  His 
pride  and  love  of  magnificence,  which  were  signally  displayed  on 
his  long-deferred  public  entry  as  ambassador,  probably  contributed 
more  to  make  his  embassy,  like  so  many  other  embassies,  the  re¬ 
verse  of  profitable  to  himself. 

The  public  services  of  the  second  Earl  of  Stair  were  many  and 
conspicuous ;  but  though  at  different  periods  of  his  life  he  found 
himself  placed  in  positions  as  brilliant  and  important  as  even  a 
man  of  his  birth  and  claims  could  have  expected  to  hold,  and 
though  his  abilities  cannot  be  denied  to  have  been  adequate  to 
those  positions,  an  evil  star,  whose  influence  was  to  some  extent 
assisted  by  peculiarities  in  his  own  disposition,  seems  to  have 
ruled  his  political  fortunes.  For  the  difficult  and  delicate  post  of 
the  Paris  embassy  he  was  probably  chosen  with  special  reference 
to  the  proved  fidelity  of  his  house  to  the  cause  of  the  Protestant 
succession  at  a  time  when  such  a  qualification  was  rare  among 
noblemen  of  high  rank  and  capacity.  He  afterwards  confessed  to 
having  had  “  greater  temptations  than  any  man  ever  had  to  be  a 
Frenchman,”  i.e.  to  abandon  the  unswerving  devotion  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  dynasty  and  the  policy  which  he  represented  ;  but  110 
breath  of  suspicion  clouds  the  loyalty  of  his  conduct,  though  the 
mortifications  which  he  had  to  undergo  surpassed  those  to  which 
diplomatists — a  sorely-tried  class  of  public  servants  at  all  times — 
are  ordinarily  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  seems  to  have 
given  himself  much  trouble  to  gain  the  personal  good  will  of  the 
Court  and  Ministers  with  whom  he  had  to  deal.  St.  Simon's 
sketch  of  him  is  perhaps  more  epigrammatic  than  consistent ;  but 
his  official  friend  at  home,  Craggs,  speaks  more  plainly  in  a  private 
letter  printed  in  one  of  Mr.  Murray  Graham’s  innumerable  appendices, 
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a  letter  indeed  plain-spoken  enough  to  make  one  almost  look  out 
for  marginal  comments  in  Count  A  mini’s  style ;  hut  Craggs  was  a 
good  friend  to  Stair,  and  liis  reproof  was  no  doubt  well  grounded, 
however  fully  the  Ambassador  was  justified  by  the  event  in  his 
suspicions  of  Law : — 

Would  you  have  us  then  continue  in  everything  to  oppose  and  irritate 
Mr.  Law  ?  I  remember  you  being  very  near  with  the  Abbe  Dubois,  as  you 
have  since  been  with  Law.  You  are  now  going,  I  see,  to  fall  out  at  home 
with  Lord  Stanhope  ;  and  pray  what  is  to  come  of  all  this  ?  I  vow  to  God 
you  put  me  in  mind  of  what  I  have  so  often  seen  you  do  at  play,  that  when 
once  you  began  to  lose  you  would,  though  it  was  against  all  the  sharpers 
and  swordsmen  in  the  Den,  play  on  for  all  you  was  worth.  If  a  friend 
spoke  or  pulled  you  by  the  sleeve,  nay,  had  a  lady  required  your  attendance, 
’twas  all  one  to  the  Earl  of  Stair — mistress,  friend,  estate,  tout  au  diuble 
rather  than  yield  !  And  then  one  heard  and  agreed — This  man  ‘has  vast 
qualifications,  he  is  a  good  soldier,  an  able  statesman,  a  fine  gentleman,  an 
excellent  scholar,  an  agreeable  companion,  mats  voicy  qui  gate  tout.  So  in 
this  matter  you  have  been  jealous  of  the  correspondence  first  between 
Lord  Stanhope  and  the  Abbe,  then  piqued  at  Law’s  conduct,  now  that 
Lord  Stanhope  has  not  entered  entirely  into  your  sentiments  of  these 
affairs. 

It  must  at  the  same  time  be  allowed  tbat  the  ineffable  sublimity 
of  Louis  XIV. — already  in  his  dotage  and  on  the  eve  of  failure — 
and  afterwards  the  unparalleled  slipperiness  of  Dubois,  to  whom 
even  his  master,  the  Regent,  is  said  ou  one  occasion  (as  Mr. 
Graham  reminds  us)  to  have  recommended  un  peu  cle  droiture,  and 
the  equally  trying  insolence  of  the  schemer  Law,  whom  Stair  saw 
through  sooner  than  his  chiefs  in  London,  may  excuse  much  in  the 
manner  of  a  Minister  whose  duty  as  well  as  pleasure  it  was,  as 
representing  a  new  Government,  to  allow  no  doubts  to  be  cast  on 
his  and  its  determination  to  hold  their  own.  The  dangers  of 
1715  were  to  a  great  extent  obviated  by  Stair’s  vigilance  ;  and  if 
the  negotiations  for  the  Triple  Alliance  were  transferred  from 
Paris  to  the  Hague  and  Hanover,  while  in  those  for  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  (of  which  work  Dubois  politely  states  Stair  to  have  been 
“the  Apollo  ”)  Stanhope  personally  intervened  by  the  side  of  the 
Ambassador,  no  conclusion  is  thence  to  be  drawn  unfavourable  to 
the  activity  or  ability  of  the  latter.  The  overthrow  of  Alberoni 
(to  whose  interesting  despatch  in  an  appendix  to  Vol.  II.  Mr. 
Graham  is  right  in  drawing  particular  attention)  was  due  to  the 
volunteer  exertions  of  Lord  Peterborough ;  and,  finally,  Stair  had 
to  quit  his  post  in  deference  to  the  susceptibilities  of  an  ad¬ 
venturer  of  his  own  nationality — the  schemer  Law.  But  though 
he  cannot  be  said  to  have  achieved  any  individual  success  sufficient 
to  entitle  his  name  to  brilliant  distinction  in  the  annals  of  British 
diplomacy,  it  deserves  to  be  there  recorded  as  that  of  a  loyal, 
spirited,  «nd  sagacious  representative  of  a  thankless  and  selfish, 
though  vigorous  and  intelligent.  Government. 

We  can  follow  this  biography  and  its  appendices  (which  are 
arranged  with  the  cumbrous  perspicuity  of  a  model  diplomatic  Blue- 
book)  neither  into  Lord  Stair’s  Scottish  retirement — relieved  by 
various  transactions  in  black  cattle  and  some  vigorous  intriguing 
against  Sir  Robert  Walpole — nor  into  the  brief  second  act  of  his 
public  life,  iu  which  he  appears  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
British  forces  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  (Maria 
Theresa,  we  take  leave  to  remind  Mr.  Murray  Graham,  was  not, 
as  he  seems  to  think,  a  candidate  in  person  for  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  Germany.)  It  is  well  known  that  of  the  laurels  of  Dettingen 
the  greater  share  was  claimed  by  King  George  II.,  whose  refusal, 
in  spite  of  Stair’s  advice,  to  allow  a  pursuit  had  left  the 
victory  incomplete.  Stair  soon  at  his  own  request  withdrew 
from  the  Commandership-in-Chief,  vindicating  his  conduct  in  a  re¬ 
markably  candid  memorial  to  his  Sovereign,  to  whom,  mindful 
of  his  own  experience,  he  leaves  it  as  his  political  testament 
“  never  to  separate  yourself  from  the  House  of  Austria.”  lie  was, 
however,  afterwards  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
South  Britain,  and  thus,  as  it  happened,  in  1 745  could  only  in¬ 
directly  contribute  to  the  defeat  of  the  last  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  order  of  things  which  he  and  his  house  had  served  so  well. 
The  one  important  piece  of  advice  which  he  gave  as  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  affairs  in  the  North — he  suggested  a  scheme  of  raising 
troops  by  private  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and 
gentry — was  rejected  as  unsafe.  He  lived  to  see  the  rebellion 
crushed  at  Culloden;  and  died,  an  eager  politician  to  the  last,  in 
May  1747. 

Mr.  Murray  Graham’s  estimate  of  Field-Marshal  the  Earl  of 
Stair  seems  to  us  moderate  and  just ;  and  the  various  letters  and 
other  documents  which  he  has  selected  from  the  abundant  stores  at 
his  command  are  amply  sufficient  to  bear  out  the  conclusions  at 
which  he  has  arrived.  Much  that  is  amusing  may  be  gathered  by 
the  way  in  these  volumes,  which  will  very  well  serve  the  purpose 
for  which  they  were  composed,  and  render  unnecessarv  any  further 
annals  of  the  first  three  Stairs.  Among  the  amusing  details  we 
may  direct  attention  to  the  demands  made  by  friends  at  home — 
especially  of  the  fair  sex — upon  that  all  but  obsolete  institution, 
the  Foreign  Office  Messenger  and  his  despatch-bag,  or  upon  the 
obliging  disposition  of  the  diplomatist  abroad  and  his  staff  in 
general.  “  Molly  Bellenden  desires  Mr.  Gardiner  will  remember 
her  combs  ” — and  many  and  various  are  the  requests  of  a  similar 
character  from  many  and  various  quarters ;  but  the  climax  is  per¬ 
haps  reached  in  an  extraordinary  letter  to  Stair  from  the  old 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  though  certainly  he  had  good  reason  at 
all  times  to  be  attentive  to  so  staunch  a  friend.  The  letter  defies 
abridgment,  and  is  too  long  for  quotation,  but  its  contents  may  be 
darkly  gathered  from  the  opening  reference  to  “  the  messenger  that 
brought  me  the  favour  of  your  lordship’s  letter  with  the  bodyes 
When  we  add  that  “  she  never  had  anything  so  easy  and  so  well 
made  in  her  life  as  this  pair  of  bodyes,  and  Lady  Harriott’s  is  the 


same,”  and  proceeds  to  furnish  minute  instructions  for  a  further 
supply,  it  will  be  conceded  that,  in  one  sense  at  all  events,  she  proves 
herself  superior  to  the  reproach  which  in  the  same  letter  she  hurls 
against  French  ladies,  that  “  she  never  had  the  luck  to  meet  with 
one  woman  that  was  bred  in  France  that  was  sincere.”  But  sin¬ 
cerity  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  prized  in  this  world  of  shams ;  and 
we  are  therefore  tempted  to  close  with  three  apophthegms, 
culled  from  these  biographies,  on  the  subject  of  party-govern¬ 
ment  and  party-life.  Of  all  three  we  desire  to  make  a  present 
to  the  author  of  the  next  treatise  on  the  theory  of  politics, 
but  the  third  we  think  deserving  of  more  general  attention. 
The  first  Earl  of  Stair  (whose  political  life  was  a  struggle 
against  parties  and  party  combinations)  cynically  remarks  that 
“  there  is  indeed  a  charm  in  being  engaged  into  a  party,  for  common 
cants  take  men  off  from  their  own  reason.”  Mr.  Secretary  Craggs 
(“  statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth  ”)  declares  that  “  he  goes  on  one 
inviolable  principle  in  business ;  when  men  are  embarked  in  it, 
they  must  support  the  contrary  opinion  to  their  own  with  equal 
vigour,  if,  on  a  consultation  of  friends,  it  prevails  ....  when  a 
house  falls  you  seldom  see  a  closet  standing  by  itself.”  But  how 
poorly  do  such  sneers  or  maxims  contrast  with  the  golden  simpli¬ 
city  of  the  following  reflection,  proceeding,  like  the  letter  referred 
to  above,  from  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough : — 

I  think  opposition  is  of  great  use  and  necessary  against  all  Ministers, 
except  the  D  uke  of  Marlborough  and  the  late  Lord  Godolphin,  who,  without 
any  partiality,  I  am  sure,  never  meant  anything  but  the  good  and  security 
of  England. 

What  Minister  or  ex-Minister,  what  Minister’s  or  ex-Minister’s 
wife  or  widow,  would  hesitate  ( mutatis  nominibus )  to  subscribe  to 
this  ? 


NADAL’S  IMPRESSIONS  OF  LONDON  SOCIAL  LIFE.* 

THE  longer  a  man  forms  part  of  any  given  society  the  less 
willing  will  he  be  to  endeavour  to  define  its  actions  or  its 
motives.  Those  who  recognize  all  the  varied  elements  of  which 
it  is  composed,  the  different  forces  and  passions  at  work,  might  well 
despair  of  reducing  their  impressions  to  any  definite  form.  Therefore, 
if  a  book  is  to  be  written  on  such  a  subj  ect,  the  sooner  it  is  written  the 
better.  Mr.  Nadal  spent  eighteen  months  in  England  as  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  American  Legation,  and  on  his  return  home  he  wrote 
a  series  of  papers  on  our  habits  and.  customs,  which  have  been  col¬ 
lected  together  and  reprinted  in  the  volume  before  us.  They  are 
amusingly  and  pleasantly  written,  and,  if  the  judgments  are  some¬ 
times  hasty,  they  are  not  more  so  than  the  slight  acquaintance  of 
the  author  with  his  subject  must  necessarily  imply.  In  those 
eighteen  months  Mr.  Nadal  saw  something  of  English  society,  and 
compared  it  with  his  own :  he  belonged  to  a  club,  went  to  Court 
and  to  church,  and  thought  the  services  in  the  West  End  very 
dull  and  vapid;  he  took  dancing  lessons  at  a  school  in  Tavistock 
Square  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Watson,  and  we  only  wish  his  example  may 
be  followed  by  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  men,  attaches  or  others, 
who  believe  they  have  nothing  to  learn  before  the  beginning  of 
next  season ;  he  made  a  torn'  in  Wales  and  went  to  Llangollen, 
( where  he  saw  a  “  picture  of  Sir  William  Somebody  in  the  coffee- 
room,”  How  are  the  mighty  fallen,  when  Sir  Watkin  is  thus 
spoken  of!  In  these  days  our  ways  of  speaking  about  our 
neighbours  has  very  much  changed,  and  there  is  also  less 
national  sensitiveness.  We  are  kind  to  one  another’s  virtues,  we 
leave  out  their  defects  and  peculiarities.  If  Mrs.  Trollope  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  this  month,  and  her  book  appeared  next  year, 
there  would  have  been  no  criticisms,  no  good  stories  in  it,  and  the 
Americans  would  have  been  delighted  by  her  accuracy  of  observa¬ 
tion  and  kindness  of  treatment.  In  former  times  the  publication 
of  every  work  which  described  social  manners,  or  comxuented  upon 
individual  habits,  raised  a  storm  in  the  country  that  was  criticized, 
aud  an  amount  of  ill  feeling  was  created  which  is  difficult  to- 
understand  when  we  read  the  books  which  were  its  cause.  Now  we 
no  longer  travel  to  spy  out  the  nakedness  of  the  land ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  interview  the  landlord,  the  farmer,  and  the  clergyman, 
obtain  statistics  with  regard  to  the  number  of  acres  under  cultiva¬ 
tion,  and  of  children  under  education  in  the  parish,  and  take  con¬ 
siderable  pains  to  speak  the  truth.  Mr.  Nadal  has  treated  us  in 
the  most  kindly  manner ;  he  has  taken  Washington  Irving  as  1ms 
model,  and  has  said  many  good-natured  things  about  our  mode  of 
life,  our  Universities,  and  our  scenery.  He  has  found  no  rat  as 
large  as  Captain  Lawson’s  New  Guinea  tiger,  and  refuses  to 
speculate,  as  one  of  his  countrymen  did  in  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  on  the  influence  which  the  sale  of  wives  has 
had  upon  the  national  character.  Nor  does  he  think  it  necessary 
to  refute  the  opinion  prevalent  not  long  since  among  the  English 
upper  classes,  that  the  suburbs  of  Boston  and  New  York  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  ravages  of  Indians  and  wild  beasts. 

Though  London  social  life  is  the  title  of  the  volume,  only 
a  small  space  is  taken  up  by  this  subject,  which  is  just  as 
well,  considering  the  difficulty  there  must  ever  be  in  master¬ 
ing  the  unwritten  laws  which  are  part  of  every  social  code. 
In  their  estimate  of  English  society  foreigners  can  never 
understand  that  rank  does  not  necessarily  confer  an  exalted 
social  position,  and  that  Lord  St.  Leonards  is  not  a  greater 
personage  than  Mr.  Gladstone.  Mr.  Nadal  says  of  the  man  who 
makes  going  out  a  profession,  “  When  he  has  attained  the 
Marquis  of  That,  the  Duke  of  That  shines  yet  ahead  of  him.”  He 

*  Impressions  of  London  Social  Life ;  with  other  Papers  suggested  by  an 
English  Residence.  By  E.  S.  Nadal.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1875. 
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might  as  well  have  said,  After  dancing  for  seven  years  at 
Dorchester  House,  he  will  find  admission  into  the  house  of  Sir 
William  Fraser,  who  is  a  haronet.  To  be  “  connected  with  the 
aristocracy,”  as  Sir  William  beautifully  phrased  it  the  other  day  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  though  of  undoubted  service  to  men  who 
do  not  pay  their  debts  and  to  women  who  settle  in  cathedral  towns, 
does  not  of  itself  constitute  greatness.  What  the  condition  must 
be  of  male  chaperons  in  the  States  we  shudder  to  think,  when  Mr. 
Nadal  says  of  London  that  “  the  old  gentlemen  who  go  to  a  ball  to 
look  on  and  take  their  daughters  get  the  most  out  of  it.  It 
is  especially  pleasant  for  them  by  contrast  with  the  treatment 
they  receive  in  this  country.  The  old  men  in  England  are  much 
more  defiant  and  unmanageable.”  If  we  had  to  select  out  of  the 
units  which  go  to  form  a  society  some  object  for  peculiar  com¬ 
passion,  it  would  be  a  father  in  charge.  If  he  is  solicitous  about 
his  daughters,  and  anxious  that  they  should  make  acquaintances, 
he  becomes  ridiculous ;  if  he  stands  still  he  goes  to  sleep,  while  if 
he  goes  to  supper  he  ruins  his  digestion.  We  wonder  who  it  was 
that  told  Mr.  Nadal  that  “  to  read  poetry  out  of  a  book  to  the 
ladies  would  be  rather  compromising  to  a  young  man.”  The  only 
difficulty  would  be  to  find  an  audience  for  the  young  man ;  but 
when  it  was  once  found,  we  should  say  that,  if  he  would  sit  at 
home  in  the  morning  and  read  the  Olney  Hymns ,  the  Excursion, 
or  the  Essay  on  Man,  he  would  immediately  be  placed  iu  the 
category  of  the  tame  and  celibate  cat.  At  the  end  of  the  week 
there  would  be  no  schoolroom  where  he  might  not  play  with 
safety  ;  he  might  go  alone  to  the  dairy  with  the  youngest  daughter 
of  the  house,  would  be  consulted  on  the  choice  of  the  next 
governess,  and  would  be  asked  by  the  whole  party  to  go  out  of  his 
way  a  score  of  miles  to  execute  their  commissions  when  he  left 
the  country  house  at  which  he  had  been  staying. 

The  habits  of  the  English  world  seem  to  have  pleased  our  author, 
though  the  absence  of  any  originality  of  thought  and  the  poverty 
of  conversation  struck  him  as  remarkable  features 

In  the  clubs,  from  what  I  saw,  there  rarely  seemed  to  be  any  abandon 
or  heartiness.  The  j’ouug  men  have  deteriorated  from  the  energy  of  their 
fathers  of  forty  years  ago,  who  must  have  been  a  very  amusing  class  of 
men.  The  strong  pressure  of  public  sentiment  prevents  these  young  men 
from  acquiring  the  old  physical  vigour  and  freedom  of  the  British  upper 
class  ;  and  as  they  have  no  task  set  them,  they  are  driven  unavoidably  into 
dulness.  The  few  men  who  are  literary  and  intellectual  make  perhaps  the 
weakest  impression.  The  thin  wash  of  opinion  which  forms  their  conver¬ 
sation  evaporates,  and  leaves  a  very  slight  sediment. 

The  club  spoken  of  is  evidently  the  St.  James’s,  as  further  on  a 
somewhat  sweeping  generalization  is  made  with  regard  to  the  size 
and  character  of  dining  rooms  which  is  not  true  of  the  majority  of 
the  old-established  clubs.  Mr.  Nadal  does  not  quite  understand 
the  primary  use  of  these  institutions.  They  exist  for  the  purpose 
of  quiet  and  repose.  A  man  who  embraced  his  friend  in  the 
morning  room  would  be  a  nuisance  ;  with  our  insular  habits  he 
would  probably  upset  the  inkstand  in  doing  so.  The  foreigner 
who  asks  in  a  stentorian  voice,  pointing  at  the  beef,  “  Is  she  well 
done  f  ”  is  also  a  nuisance.  Club  life  is  so  constituted  as  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  social  intercourse  together  with  the  most  com¬ 
plete  regard  for  the  comfort  of  the  individual.  Therefore  all 
animals  other  than  man  are  excluded,  and  the  result  i3  one  of  the 
most  perfect  forms  of  life  that  have  hitherto  been  struck  out.  If 
the  St.  James’s  is  accused  of  a  want  of  vivacity,  what  would  be 
thought  of  the  more  ancient  clubs,  where  every  one  is  asleep,  the 
porter  at  his  desk,  the  steward  over  his  accounts,  and  the  two 
members  in  the  library,  each  with  his  leg-rest  ?  In  the 
evening  literature  is  pursued,  and  the  opening  of  a  door 
or  some  similar  interruption  will  cause  the  fall  of  six  or  seven 
volumes  from  their  respective  readers’  hands.  These  are,  or  were, 
our  “  fathers  of  forty  years  ago,”  who  would  certainly  in  the  days 
of  their  youth  have  been  far  more  afraid  of  committing  a  solecism 
in  manners  or  dress  than  their  sons  are  at  present.  During  the  last 
five  years  men  have  dressed  themselves  very  much  as  they  have 
chosen.  In  1 782  Cowper  was  shocked  because  his  uncle  on  the 
verge  of  fourscore  wore  a  white  hat  with  a  yellow  lining,  and 
wrote,  “he  can  go  but  one  step  further  in  the  road  of  impropriety, 
and  direct  his  executor  to  bury  him  in  it.”  Somebody  else  offended 
him  “  by  bathing  upon  the  open  beach  without  the  decent  use  of  a 
machine.”  Mr.  Nadal  praises  the  unconventional  tone  of  the  past, 
and  protests  against  the  bondage  of  the  present,  fashion,  but  we 
fancy  that  if  his  lot  had  been  cast  among  the  earlier  types  of  Eng¬ 
lish  society,  the  heroes  of  Mr.  Piumer  Ward’s  novels,  or  the  Mrs. 
Unwins  of  real  life,  he  would  have  found  himself  the  victim  of  a 
much  more  disagreeable  tyranny,  though  a  different  one  from  that 
to  which  he  now  objects.  Mr.  Nadal  complains  of  the  want  of 
ladies’  society  in  the  evening : — 

There  may  be,  here  and  there,  people  you  may  run  in  upon ;  but  the 
universal  opening  of  doors  which  takes  place  from  eight  to  nine  in  American 
towns  is  quite  unknown.  The  British  bachelor,  therefore,  as  he  rises  from 
his  dinner  at  his  club,  is  an  object  of  commiseration.  What  is  he  to  do  till 
bedtime?  He  may  have  a  rubber  of  whist  in  the  card-room,  but  that  is 
expensive.  He  may  go  to  the  theatre,  but  the  play  is  not  always  good ; 
and  if  it  were,  he  does  not  want  the  play  every  night,  any  more  than  waffles 
every  morning. 

We  pause  to  ask  what  are  waffles  ?  Are  they  akin  to  terrapins,  or 
eaten  with  cream,  or  fried  in  bread  crumbs  P  It  had  never  before 
occurred  to  us  that  the  British  bachelor  was  to  be  pitied.  The 
ieasures  of  life  are  ordained  for  his  amusement.  He  settles  the 
ours  of  society.  He  will  not  dance  imtil  twelve,  and  balls  do  not 
begin  before.  lie  must  have  a  good  supper,  and  there  are  but  few 
hosts  who  dare  give  him  Rheingau  champagne.  He  can  come  to 
dinner  late,  or  not  at  all.  It  he  wants  to  go  out  in  the  evening, 


there  are  in  all  likelihood  two  or  three  houses  open  to  him.  If  he 
wishes  to  play,  he  certainly  does  not  forego  that  amusement  be¬ 
cause  it  is  expensive  or  because  he  has  no  money.  High  stakes 
are  obviously  more  exciting  when  the  loser  has  no  means  of  paying 
his  losses.  If  the  British  bachelor  appears  to  do  anything  under 
constraint,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  in  reality  he  is  only  con¬ 
sulting  his  own  sweet  will,  and  that  if  anything  struck  him  as 
irksome  or  disagreeable,  it  would  be  at  once  discarded  or  avoided. 
The  habit  of  paying  evening  calls  appears  to  answer  in  America, 
but  the  attempts  to  introduce  it  in  London,  though  made  by 
charming  and  accomplished  women,  have  never  succeeded.  Salons 
have  been  open  three  or  four  times  a  week,  yet  the  invitations  have 
never  been  responded  to  cordially.  Less  constraint  is  felt  in  a  crowd 
than  among  thirty  or  forty  people,  and  a  guest  may  be  unable  to 
find  in  so  small  a  number  those  whom  he  may  wish  to  see.  Nor 
indeed  do  we  think  it  desirable  that  more  opportunities  should 
exist  for  social  meetings.  Every  man  who  has  anything  to 
do  finds  it  difficult  enough  to  obtain  the  privacy  and  the 
quiet  he  requires.  The  tendency  of  modern  life  in  London 
during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  one  continued  protest 
against  solitude.  One  association  after  another  is  started  for  the 
waste  of  time.  It  is  better  to  “  slide  all  on  a  summer’s  day,”  to 
shoot  pigeons,  or  to  sleep  away  the  afternoon  at  the  club,  than  to 
spend  it  alone,  and  thus  gain  the  credit  of  being  a  madman  or  a 
poet.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Nadai  when  he  says  that  a  great 
disadvantage  for  any  person  desiring  to  look  at  an  English  land¬ 
scape  is  the  absence  of  good  fences  to  sit  upon.  “I  missed  very 
much  the  rail  fences  of  my  own  country.  I  would  come  to  a 
pretty  prospect,  and,  my  legs  sinking  under  me,  I  would  look  about 
for  a  place  to  sit.  The  inhospitable  landscape  had  not  a  single 
suggestion.  IIow  different  the  stake-and-rider  fences  of  this  land 
of  ours.”  If  tenants  would  erect  comfortable  seats  at  intervals  of 
two  hundred  yards  to  command  the  most  beautiful  views  on  the 
estate,  we  should  have  no  objection  to  include  them  in  the  list  of 
unexhausted  and  permanent  improvements. 

There  is  one  notable  omission  in  these  papers.  Mr.  Nadal  seems 
never  to  have  paid  a  visit  to  a  country  house,  where,  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  think,  the  ordinary  Englishman  is  on  the  whole  seen  to  the 
best  advantage.  If  the  house  is  not  too  full,  the  host  is  sure  to  be  at 
his  ease  and  less  reserved  than  elsewhere.  He  has  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  there  is  no  rival  close  by  in  comparison  with  whom  he 
will  be  found  wanting.  If  he  will  only  be  reasonably  anxious 
about  the  comfort  of  his  guest,  and  give  him  his  best  claret,  he  is 
certain  to  be  remembered  with  gratitude.  When,  as  in  Dibdin’s  and 
Waagen’s  cases,  the  visit  is  avowedly  made  with  a  view  to  future 
publication,  hospitality  will  work  wonders.  Under  the  influence 
of  a  good  luncheon  geese  become  swans,  windmills  castles,  and 
bric-a-brac  treasures  of  art.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Nadal  when  he 
next  crosses  the  Atlantic  will  give  out  that  he  means  to  write  a 
book  on  English  country  life,  and  then  make  a  tour  through  the 
provinces. 


WALCOTT’S  SCOTI-MOX  AST  I  COX.* 

OF  the  abbey  of  Saggadil,  Saddele,  or  Sandal,  in  Cantire,  Mr. 

Walcott  tells  us  that  “  there  remains  only  a  mass  of  feature¬ 
less  confusion.”  It  would  seem  to  have  been  Mr.  Walcott's  chief 
object  in  his  large  volume  to  bring  his  work  on  the  churches  of 
Scotland  to  as  close  a  likeness  as  possible  to  the  present  state  of 
this  particular  one  among  them.  We  have  looked  through  his 
book  with  some  care,  and  what  remains  on  our  mind  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  its  author’s  own  happy 
phrase.  The  book  is  “  a  mass  of  featureless  confusion  ”  ;  but  so  to 
make  books  has  been  Mr.  Walcott’s  custom  ever  since  he  began  to 
make  books  at  all.  And  there  is  really  a  kind  of  ingenuity  in 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Walcott  has  contrived  to  bring  in  con¬ 
fusion  where  everything  tended  to  bring  in  order.  He  arranges 
the  greater  part  of  his  book  in  an  orderly  fashion,  putting  the 
various  foundations  under  their  several  classes.  But  under  each 
description  there  is  a  good  deal  of  room  for  confusion  iu  detail. 
It  is  always  possible  to  bring  in  some  story  which  has  been 
told  already,  and  to  tell  it  in  a  different  way.  It  is  alwajrs 
possible  to  speak  of  somebody  who  has  been  spoken  of  already, 
and  to  speak  of  him  by  a  different  name.  It  is  always  pos¬ 
sible  to  arrange  the  events  in  the  history  of  each  foundation 
in  some  order  which,  to  speak  delicately,  shall  differ  both 
from  the  order  of  time  and  from  the  order  of  subject.  It 
is  always  possible  to  bring  in  some  story  about  John  Knox; 
whether  John  Knox  said  or  did  the  thing  which  he  is  made 
to  say  or  do,  whether  it  agrees  or  not  with  something  which  he 
is  made  to  say  or  to  do  in  some  other  story,  does  not  greatly 
matter.  By  these  different  processes  a  good  deal  may  be  done  in 
the  way  of  confusion,  even  in  an  antiquarian  notice  of  a  particular 
cathedral  or  abbey.  Mr.  Walcott  has  in  truth  succeeded  iu  doing 
something  in  that  way  in  nearly  every  page.  We  may  perhaps 
except  the  pages  which  contain  mere  lists  of  names.  We  have  not 
noticed  that  Mr.  Walcott  arranges  a  list  of  Deans  or  Prsecentors  in 
other  than  chronological  order.  But,  besides  the  description  of 
each  particular  church  or  monastery,  there  come,  first  of  all,  a  good 
many  pages  about  things  in  general  which  have  no  particular 
heading.  Here  the  likeness  to  the  ruins  of  Sandal  Abbey  comes 

*  Scoti-Monasticon.  The  Ancient  Church  of  Scotland :  a  History  of  the 
Cathedrals,  Conventual  Foundations,  Collegiate  Churches,  and  Hospitals  of 
Scotland.  By  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  B.D.,  E.S.A.  With  Steel  En¬ 
gravings,  Ground  Plans,  and  a  Map.  London  :  Virtue,  Spalding,  &  Daldy. 
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out  in  its  full  force.  “  Featureless  confusion  ”  is  indeed  tlie  order 
of  tlie  day.  Mr.  Walcott  has  really  reached  the  highest  place  in 
his  own  art.  There  is  one  passage,  above  all,  in  page  21,  which 
the  men  of  Babel  themselves  could  hardly  make  into  confusion 
worse  confounded.  Mr.  Walcott  is  describing  the  doings  of  the 
reign  of  Mary  Stuart — reformation  or  destruction,  as  we  choose  to 
call  them : — 

The  Privy  Council,  in  February,  1568,  ordered  the  cathedrals  of  Elgin 
and  Aberdeen  to  be  unroofed,  and  the  lead  sold  in  Holland  to  pay  the 
Regent  Murray’s  troops.  Whether  the  soldiers  ever  received  the  money 
admits  of  doubt.  In  156T  the  priors  of  Coldingham  and  St.  Andrew’s  took 
as  wives  the  daughters  of  noble  families.  The  same  year,  on  June  11,  saw 
the  glorious  Cathedral  of  St.  Andrew’s  wrecked  in  a  single  summer’s  day, 
although  Archbishop  Hamilton  with  one  hundred  men  was  prepared  to 
make  resistance,  and  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and  Lord  James  Stuart  in  vain 
attempted  to  dissuade  the  iconoclasts  from  their  purpose,  owing  to  a  fiery 
sermon  by  Knox,  whose  suggestion  “  to  destroy  the  nests,  that  the  ravens 
do  not  come  back,”  was  anticipated  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Thacker  of  Repton. 
In  1566  the  jurisdiction  of  the  primate  was  abolished ;  and  then,  as  Dr. 
Johnson  suggests,  “  every  man  carried  away  the  stones  who  imagined  he 
had  need  of  them.” 

Unless  a  man  was  really  trying  to  put  things  in  disorder,  be  would 
hardly  have  lighted  on  the  peculiar  arrangement  of  events  which 
is  followed  in  this  passage,  and  only  one  who  was  in  the  like  way 
studious  of  confusion  would  have  described  the  same  man  in  three 
different  ways  in  three  all  but  consecutive  sentences.  It  is  bardly 
possible  that  Mr.  Walcott  can  really  fancy  that  the  Regent 
Murray,  the  Prior  of  St.  Andrews,  and  Lord  James  Stuart 
were  three  different  people.  He  has  surely,  to  judge  from  his  list 
of  authorities  and  the  references  at  the  bottom  of  his  pages,  read 
too  much  for  such  utter  ignorance  of  hi3  subject  as  that.  lie 
must  surely  know  that  when  the  Priors  of  Coldingham  and  St. 
Andrews  “took  as  wives  the  daughters  of  noble  families ” — the 
phrase  sounds  as  if  marriage  with  wives  of  less  degree  would  have 
been  a  smaller  scandal — the  fault  was,  not  that  there  was  any 
breach  of  monastic  vows,  but  that  men  who  had  not  taken  monastic 
vows  were  made  commendators  of  religious  houses.  It  cannot  be 
that  a  man  who  writes  a  large  book  on  Scottish  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
tory  can  fail  to  have  heard  of  these  things ;  indeed,  if  we  turn  to 
Sir.  Walcott’s  own  lists  of  Priors  of  Coldingham  and  of  St. 
Andrews,  the  thing  is  put  right  in  a  trice  ;  the  lay  commendators 
stand  out  in  their  proper  places.  It  must  he  in  the  same  spirit  of 
sportive  malice  that  Mr.  Walcott  tells  the  story  of  the  Farl 
of  Cassilis,  and  the  man  whom  he  roasted.  The  story  is  told 
three  times,  which  are  referred  to  in  the  index  in  this 
entry: — “Cassilis,  Earl  of,  inhuman,  17,  275,  294.”  The  first 
time  the  Earl  is  simply  an  “  unscrupulous  noble,”  and  the  mau 
whom  be  roasts  is  an  abbot.  The  second  time  he  has  be¬ 
come  “the  inhuman  Earl  of  Cassilis,”  and  it  comes  out  that 
the  abbot  is  only  a  commendator.  The  third  time  we  reach  the 
climax,  and  the  culprit  is  “  that  inhuman  monster  the  Earl  of 
Cassilis.”  It  cannot  he  that  Mr.  Walcott  was  each  time  uncon¬ 
scious  that  he  had  told  the  story  already.  He  is  rather  leading  up 
the  general  reader  by  gentle  steps  from  the  mere  unscrupulous 
noble  to  the  inhuman  monster.  But  it  is  not  only  at  Cassilis  that  Mr. 
Walcott  comes  across  inhuman  earls.  In  the  same  page  of  the 
index  we  find  “  Caithness,  inhuman  Earls  of,”  and  so  we  come  to 
several  deeds  which  are,  iu  truth,  inhuman  enough,  and  especially 
to  the  story  of  the  burning  of  Bishop  Adam  in  1222.  This  Mr. 
Walcott  tells  after  a  fashion  of  his  own.  lie  gives  an  extract  from 
Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather ,  and  corrects  it  by  other  versions, 
remarking,  with  great  truth,  that  “  Scott  seems  to  have  borrowed 
inadvertently  the  cry  of  the  mob  at  the  murder  of  a  Bishop  of 
Durham.”  It  would  not  have  been  much  trouble  to  find  out  what 
Bishop  of  Durham,  as  Walcher  is  not  altogether  an  unknown  man ; 
but  Mr.  Walcott  adds,  “  Forduu  says  that  he  was  also  stoned  by 
hand  and  sling.”  We  have  not  as  yet  found  the  sling  anywhere,  nor 
have  we  found  the  stones  in  Foiclun,  though  they  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Melrose.  But  perhaps  these  doings  at  Hakirk  iu 
1222  were  but  a  prelude  to  the  more  complete  doings  at  St.  Andrews 
in  1660.  At  such  a  moment  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  was  at 
least  practically  abolished,  and  doubtless  every  man  who  thought 
he  had  need  ol  stones  not  only  carried  them  away  but  used  them 
as  he  thought  good. 

The  truth  is  that  Mr.  Walcott  has  treated  Scottish  eccle¬ 
siastical  history  very  much  as  he  treats  all  other  things— 
that  is  to  say,  he  shovels  out  all  that  he  has  read  witiiout 
any  regard  to  the  authorities  whence  he  gets  his  scraps, 
without  a  thought  whether  each  scrap  agrees  with  or  contra¬ 
dicts  its  neighbour  scrap,  and  without  any  thought  as  to  the 
order  in  which  the  scraps  may  fall  on  the  ground.  It  is  further 
plain  that,  while  he  has  been  diligently  grubbing  at  the  history  of 
particular  Scottish  churches,  he  has  never  made  the  slightest  effort 
ro  get  any  plear  view  of  the  general  history  of  Scotland.  His 
notion  of  Scotland  is  simply  the  Scotland  of  the  modern  map,  a 
Scotland  of  which  Jedburgh  and  Kirkwall  are  alike  parts.  Mr. 
Walcott  is  not  easily  surprised ;  yet  he  does  seem  a  little  surprised 
when  he  comes  011  any  signs  of  Lothian  being  English.  That 
Caithness  and  Orkney  were  ever  Scandinavian  has  never  come  fully 
Rome  to  him.  Kirkwall  is  to  him  as  much  a  Scottish  church  as 
Elgin;  yet,  when  he  comes  across  a  notice  of  the  connexion  between 
Kirkwall  and  Trondhjem  he  copies  it  with  perfect  calmness.  In 
the  art  of  copying  extracts  without  understanding  them  Mr. 
Walcott  has  surely  reached  the  highest  place,  and  it  is  this  gilt 
which  is  more  characteristic  of  his  writings  than  positive  mistakes, 
though  a  good  many  of  those  may  he  found  also.  To  take  the 
martyred  J  art  Magnus  lor  a  bishop  is  a  mere  mistake  which  anybody 


could  make ;  blit  it  is  not  everybody  who  could  write  a  good  deal 
about  the  history  of  Orkney  seemingly  without  a  thought  whether 
he  was  dealing  with  an  outlying  part  of  Scotland  or  an  outlying 
part  of  Norway,  and  without  being  the  least  disturbed  when  lie 
has  at  different  stages  to  copy  extracts  which  speak  of  it  in  both 
characters.  Anybody  can  give  a  wrong  date,  but  it  is  not  every¬ 
body  who  can  write  the  history  of  the  nuns  of  Coldiugham  in  this 
fashion.  Mr.  Walcott  begins  by  saying,  doubtless  with  great 
truth,  that  “  the  history  of  the  early  foundation  on  this  site  is  sin¬ 
gularly  confused.”  But  there  was  also  a  second  foundation,  and  it 
might  have  been  unfair  if  its  history  had  been  any  less  confused 
than  that  of  its  predecessor.  Therefore  Mr.  Walcott  disposes  of 
it  in  the  following  sentence : — 

A  second  convent,  of  women  only,  afterwards  built  here,  was  burned  by 
the  Danes  in  709,  but  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  heroism  of  its  inmates, 
who,  in  870,  mutilated  themselves  to  preserve  their  honour  from  the  northern 
pirates. 

The  reference  is  to  Bteda  and  the  Chronicle  for  things  which 
happened  in  679 — namely,  for  the  history  of  the  earlier  foundation. 
We  have  no  reference  to  explain  how  Danes  came  to  Coldingham 
so  early  as  709,  still  less  how  the  heroism  of  the  nuns  in  870  could 
have  been  any  safeguard  against  invaders  one  hundred  and  sixty 
years  earlier. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  test  Mr.  Walcott  on  his  favourite  subject 
of  “  minsters  and  abbey  ruins,”  he  will  find  it  amusing  to  compare 
the  notices  of  St.  Rule’s  tower  at  St.  Andrews  in  pp.  3,  25,  71. 
And,  still  keeping  at  St.  Andrews,  though  turning  to  other  kinds  of 
subjects,  Mr.  Walcott  in  his  list  of  Archbishops  gives  us,  under 
1198,  “  Hon.  Roger,  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,”  as  a  little 
way  on,  in  1466,  we  have  “Hon.  Patrick  Graham,  son  of  Lord 
Graham.”  Wre  have  seen  some  odd  descriptions  in  our  time,  but 
really  an  “Hon.  Roger”  in  the  twelfth  century  beats  everything. 
Does  Mr.  Walcott  really  think  either  that  the  modern  etiquette 
of  complimentary  adjectives  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  or  that 
it  “  came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror  ”  P  If  so,  we  should 
surely  get  something  very  curious  if  Mr.  Walcott  would  favour 
us  with  his  views  on  the  kindred  “  title  of  Reverend.”  But 
the  care  which  he  shows  in  providing  bis  Archbishops  with 
proper  temporal  titles  does  not  extend  to  providing  them  with 
the  right  dates  or  the  right  executioners  when  they  happen  to 
have  gone  irregularly  out  of  the  world.  He  tells  us  that  Arch¬ 
bishop  Hamilton  “  was  hanged  in  steel  cap  and  mail  shirt  at 
Stirling,  April  1,  1570.”  Two  pages  on,  among  the  Priors  of  St. 
Andrews,  he  gives  this  odd  account  of  “  Lord  James  Stuart,  Earl 
of  Murray  ”  : — “  At  the  suppression  he  joined  the  plundering  party, 
and  came  to  a  violent  end,  being  shot  at  Linlithgow  in  1570.” 
Anybody  would  have  thought  that  the  Regent  went  out  casually 
on  a  plundering  party  and  got  shot  in  the  course  of  it.  But  a 
little  care  might  have  shown  that,  as  Murray  was  shot  in  February 
1570,  he  could  not  have  had  anything  to  do  with  hanging  any  one 
even  in  April  1570,  still  less  in  April  1571,  the  real  date  of  Hamil¬ 
ton’s  hanging.  But  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Walcott  does  not  fully  take 
in  that  the  Regent  and  the  Prior  are  the  same  person,  and  probably 
by  this  time  the  Regent  Murray  has  in  some  miuds  gained  the 
same  place  which  belongs  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in  England.  Auy 
kind  of  mischief  done  within  a  century  or  so  on  either  side  of  him 
may,  with  writers  of  Mr.  Walcott’s  stamp,  he  safely  set  down  to 
him  personally. 

We  have  of  course  only  been  culling  flowers.  To  point  out  all 
the  strange  things  in  Mr.  Walcott’s  book  would  call  for  a  space 
almost  as  great  as  the  book  itself.  With  Mr.  Walcott  mere  mis¬ 
takes  or  blunders,  in  the  common  sense,  are  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance.  What  chiefly  distinguishes  the  Prascentor  of  Chichester 
from  other  men  is  that  gift  of  failing  to  see  the  meaning  of  any¬ 
thing  which  leads  him  to  pile  together  a  mass  of  confused  and 
contradictory  statements,  and  to  fancy  that  the  result  is  a  hook,  and 
even  a  history.  Mr.  Walcott  evidently  writes  with  a  strong  theo¬ 
logical  bias.  We  might  hint  that  a  writer  to  whom  it  is  clearly  a 
matter  of  interest  that  the  American  Episcopal  Church  derived 
its  first  episcopal  consecration  from  Scotland  might  have  at 
least  known  the  name  of  the  Bishop  so  consecrated,  and  not 
have  turned  “  Seabury  ”  into  “  Sealrny.”  But  this  or  that  posi¬ 
tive  mistake  is  a  light  matter.  With  Mr.  Walcott  indeed  a  posi¬ 
tive  blunder,  as  implying  a  certain  meaning,  stands  out  as 
a  kind  of  relief  in  the  midst  of  the  chaos  of  sentences 
without  any  meaning.  Perhaps  the  oddest  thing  of  all  is  his 
notion  that  he  is  writing  for  the  general  reader.  It  is  for 
tlie  sake  of  the  general  reader,  who  is  therefore  conceived  as 
not  understanding  Latin,  that  Mr.  Walcott  translates  in  his 
text  a  long  extract  from  Henry  Wharton,  which,  if  he  under¬ 
stood  it,  might  have  put  him  up  to  a  thing  or  two.  It  is 
perhaps  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader  that  he  puts  in  long 
extracts  from  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  novels,  forgetful  of  the  risk  that 
the  general  reader  may  thereby  be  led  astray  into  believing  that 
Catherine  Seyton  and  Roland  Graeme  are  persons  as  historical  as 
I  any  of  the  priors  and  deans  whose  names  he  must  conceive  the 
1  general  reader  as  eagerly  mastering  in  Mr.  Walcott’s  list.  And  it 
I  must  be  for  the  general  reader  too  that  Mr.  Walcott  has  used  up 
again  some  old  steel  plates  which  we  remember  thirty  years  ago  ; 
and  we  suppose  it  is  for  the  general  reader  too,  for  it  can  hardly 
I  be  for  the  architectural  student,  that  he  gives  us  a  number  of 
ground  plaus  of  buildings  without  any  scale.  Mr.  Walcott  ends 
by  telling  us  that  he  hopes  that  the  result  of  his  labours  “  has 
been  to  roll  away  the  reproach  uttered  by  Bishop  Russell,  that 
‘  a  proper  account  of  the  religious  houses  of  Scotland  remains  a 
,  desideratum  in  antiquarian  literature.’ ”  Thu  “desideratum” — in 
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plain  words,  the  lack— still  remains.  There  are  plenty  of  materials, 
published  and  unpublished  ;  there  are  scholars  quite  competent  for 
such  a  task  ;  but  as  for  the  chaotic  writings  of  the  Praecentor  of 
Chichester,  all  that  we  can  hope  for  them  is  that  they  may  be,  in 
a  phrase  of  his  own  quotation,  “  shouldered  in  the  swallowing 
gulph  of  dark  forgetfulness  and  oblivion.” 


A  NARROW  ESCAPE.* 

MRS.  CUDLIP’S  novels  have  generally  belonged  to  that  class 
which,  by  some  touch  of  truth  in  character  or  ingenuity  in 
incident,  discovered  among  a  vast  quantity  of  rubbish,  have  given 
a  hope  to  the  reader  that  the  writer  will  do  better  with  her  next 
attempt.  The  difference  between  her  former  productions  and  her 
last  novel  is  that  it  inspires  no  such  hope.  This  is  the  more  to 
be  regretted  as  one  learns  from  the  dedication  prefixed  to  the  book 
that  its  author  considers  it  “  her  least  undeserving  work.” 

One  knows  pretty  well  what  one  has  to  expect  in  A  Narrow 
Escape  from  the  description  of  its  hero  which  is  given  in  the 
fourth  page.  He,  we  are  told,  is  “a  marked  man  in  the  room  ”  (a 
ball-room  at  Torquay).  In  order  that  the  reader  may  fully  take  in 
the  meaning  of  this  statement,  it  is  repeated  twice,  and  on  the 
second  occasion  he  is  told  why  Captain  Bellairs  was  a  marked  man. 
It  was  “  by  right  of  several  attributes  which  women  (the  arbiters) 
deem  almost  divine.”  He  was  of  course  a  gallant  and  skilful 
rider — what  hero  ever  was  not  P— and  equally  of  course  he  was 
“  as  handsome  as  anything  that  is  not  the  creation  of  a  Greek 
sculptor  can  be.”  It  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of  every  writer  of  the 
class  to  which  Mrs.  Cudlip  belongs  to  do  thus  much  for  the  hero 
of  a  novel ;  and  these  statements  are  safe  enough ;  for  as  no 
accurate  description  is  given  of  Captain  Bellairs 's  beauty  or  horse¬ 
manship,  it  is  impossible  to  question  their  excellence.  But  in 
endowing  this  brilliant  person  with  the  “  winning  tongue  and 
grace,  the  mixture  of  effrontery  and  chivalry  which  only  belong  to 
the  sons  of  Erin,”  the  writer  has  done  a  rash  thing.  She  has 
assumed  a  responsibility  which  overweights  her.  For  if  the  con¬ 
versation  and  conduct  of  Captain  Bellairs  are  good  specimens  of  the 
winning  tongue  and  the  chivalry  which  belong  only  to  the  sons  of 
Erin,  one  must  be  thankful  that  it  is  to  them  alone  that  such 
precious  things  are  given.  Captain  Bellairs’s  winning  tongue  is  at 
the  time  of  his  first  appearance  employed  in  conversing  with  a  girl 
who  is  standing  in  the  shade  on  a  balcony  outside  the  ball-room. 
Concerning  her  this  remarkable  statement  is  made.  “  But 
though  no  fierce  light  beats  upon  her,  she  is  very  clearly  revealed 
to  many  people,  for  she  is  no  power,  but  only  a  casual  visitor 
in  this  place.”  Why  she  should  have  been  less  clearly  revealed  if 
she  had  been  “  a  power  in  this  place,”  whatever  that  may  mean, 
is  as  difficult  of  explanation  as  why  Mrs.  Cudlip,  having  already 
said  that  she  stood  in  the  shade,  should  add  that  no  fierce  light 
beat  upon  her.  The  obscurity  of  the  sentence  just  quoted  is 
rivalled  by  the  incoherence  of  the  next,  which  informs  us  that  “  the 
girl  is  a  beauty,  and  she  has  no  friends  here ;  she  rides  well  and 
boldly,  and  her  father  is  a  reserved  invalid  who  keeps  people  at 
bay.”  IIow  it  happens  that  Miss  Mervyn  is  present  at  a  public  ball 
without  having  any  friends  to  take  her  there  is  not  thought  worthy 
of  explanation  by  the  writer.  If  she  had  gone  by  herself  it  would 
not  have  been  out  of  keeping  with  her  general  conduct.  The  talk 
which  goes  on  between  her  and  the  hero  of  the  winning  tongue 
may  be  judged  by  one  sample,  the  first  speeches  which  they  ex¬ 
change  : — - 

“  You  tell  me  how  you  spend  your  mornings,”  the  man  says.  “  You  go 
down  to  the  baths  with  your  father  and  wait  while  lie  boils  himself  first 
and  chills  himself  down  to  the  proper  degree  afterwards;  but  wliat  do  you 
do  with  your  afternoons  ?  and,  by  Jove,  they  must  be  long  here  !  ” 

“  I  ou  unconscious  lotus-eater,”  the  girl  laughs  out ;  “  you’ve  come  into  a 
land  in  which  it  seemeth  always  afternoon,  and  you’re  tripping  over 
Tennyson  without  knowing  it.  Vi’ ell,  to  answer  your  question,  i  ride  after 
luncheon.  I’ve  a  dear  mare,  and  I  ride — oh!  everywhere.” 

“  Do  you  ever  ride  to  Newton  Abbott  ?  ”  the  man  asks. 

“  I  should  think  so.  Guinevere  and  I  take  Newton  as  our  preliminary 
canter,  and  then  we  go  on  to  Ashburton  or  on  the  moor,  or  anywhere ; 
I  don’t  care  much  where  it  is,  if  the  roads  don’t  knock  her  legs  to  pieces.” 

“  \t  hat  a  jolly  picture  you  must  make  on  Guinevere,”  he  says 
enthusiastically ;  and  all  his  Irish  love  of  fair  women  and  line  horses 
wakes  up. 

Miss  Mervyn  afterwards  remarks  of  Guinevere,  “  I  wish  you  could 
see  her.  fc>he  looks  like  ‘  going  ’  all  over  ;  she  jumps  like  a  cat, 
.  .  .  .  and  I  am  the  only  woman  who  has  ever  been  on  her 

back.”  It  is  the  natural  result  of  Kate  Mervyn's  conversation  with 
Captain  Bellairs  that  she  should  undertake  to  ride  over  to  Newton 
the  next  day  in  order  that  he  may  see  Guinevere,  and  that  she 
may  see  the  last  of  hint,  as  he  is  going  away  on  leave  for  six 
weeks.  This  arrangement  having  been  carried  out,  it  is  also  quite 
natural  that  Miss  Mervyn  should  agree  to  go  with  him  as  far  as 
Dawlish  in  order  that  Guinevere  may  have  a  rest,  and  that  the 
train  in  which  she  travels  with  Captain  Bellairs  should  not  stop  at 
Dawlish  at  all.  This  being  so,  the  Captain  proposes,  and  she 
agrees  to  his  proposal,  that  they  should  go  on  to  London  and  be 
married  the  next  day.  It  is  noteworthy  that  no  hint  is  given  of 
the  means  whereby  the  legal  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of 
a  marriage  at  such  short  notice  were  to  be  evaded  or  overcome. 
But  another  difficulty  arises  at  Paddington  in  the  shape  of  a  man 
who  knows  Bellairs,  and,  bent  on  saving  Miss  Mervyn  from  de¬ 
struction,  “  comes  to  them  and  says  to  the  girl’s  lover,  ‘  You’re  on 
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vour  way  to  Paris  to  your  wife,  are  you  not  ?  ’  ”  That  he  should 
be  interrupted  by  “  a  subdued  cry  ”  front  Miss  Mervyn,  and  that 
she  should  take  the  next  train  hack  to  Torquay  would  he  natural 
enough,  only  it  afterwards  appears  that  Bellairs  never  had  a  wife, 
and  that  the  kindly  interferer  was  speaking  under  a  mistake.  The 
question  which  suggests  itself  when  this  is  made  clear  is,  "Why 
did  not  Captain  Bellairs  explain  all  this  to  Miss  Mervyn  ?  And 
the  obvious  answer  is,  Because  then  we  should  have  been  spared 
all  hut  the  “  Prologue,”  as  it  is  afiectedly  termed,  of  A  Narrow 
Escape. 

Miss  Mervyn’s  next  appearance  is  in  the  house  of  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
Forest,  in  London.  Frank  Forest,  her  son,  is  a  successful  play- 
writer,  who  deals  in  a  dry  irony  which  hits  the  public  taste.  Un¬ 
fortunately  for  the  reader’s  belief  in  this  circumstance  Mrs.  Cudlip 
makes  the  same  mistake  here  as  with  Captain  Bellairs’s  winning 
tongue.  She  proceeds  to  illustration  instead  of  relying  upon  mere 
statement,  and  represents  Frank  Forest  as  saying  that  “  he  couldn’t 
cast  away  all  feeling  for  a  kitten  for  which  he  had  cared.’’  To  this 
the  girl  to  whom  he  is  talking  replies,  “Your  present  task  is 
easier,  I  am  only  a  woman.”  And  of  this  brilliant  retort  Frank 
Forest  says,  “  That’s  too  much  like  a  line  in  one  of  my  own  pieces 
for  me  to  he  touched  by  it.”  After  this  one  is  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  when  Frank  Forest,  having  given  up  dramatic  writing 
for  a  time,  wishes  to  return  to  it,  managers  should  tell  him  that 
his  vein  was  played  out.  In  spite  of  Frank’s  extraordinary  stu¬ 
pidity,  which  shows  itself  in  various  ways  although  the  author 
would  fain  have  us  believe  that  he  was  rather  a  clever  young  man, 
and  in  spite  of  his  being  engaged  to  marry  a  certain  May  Con¬ 
stable,  Kate  Mervyn  is  desperately  in  love  with  him,  and  has  no 
hesitation  in  letting  him  see  that  this  is  the  case.  Perhaps  her 
previous  practice  with  Captain  Bellairs  had  cured  her  of  all  shyness 
in  this  respect.  It  is  unfortunate  for  her,  however,  that  Frank, 
though  he  would  much  rather  marry  her  than  Miss  Constable, 
is  afraid  to  say  so,  so  that  she  is  reduced  to  appeal  to  him  in 
this  womanly  fashion:— “  Frank,  can  you’ have  kissed  me  as  you 
have  done,  and  yet  love  me  so  little  that  you  can  rack  my 
heart  to  pieces  with  caution  P  One  of  us  must  suffer. 
Am  I  to  be  the  victim  r  ”  But,  after  all,  it  matters  very 
little,  for  the  rapidity  with  which  Miss  Mervyn  transfers  her 
young  affections  from  Captain  Bellairs  to  Frank  Forest,  and  then 
hack  again  from  Frank  Forest  to  Captain  Bellairs,  who  of  course 
appears  again  at  the  right  or  wrong  moment,  is  not  the  least 
striking  point  in  her  character.  It  may  here  be  observed  that 
there  are  no  less  than  four  women  desperately  in  love  with  Captain 
Bellairs  at  one  and  the  same  time,  which  seems  “  a  simple  coming- 
in  for  one  man,”  hut  it  must  he  remembered  that  he  had  a  winning 
tongue.  What  is  more  remarkable  is  the  utter  absence  of  any 
reticence  on  the  subject  which  they  all  display,  and  his  own  su¬ 
preme  indifference  as  to  which  of  them  he  marries. 

Captain  Bellairs  is,  by  means  of  the  first  coach  accident  which, 
takes  place  in  the  hook,  thrown  upon  the  hands  of  the  Forest 
family  until  he  recovers  from  the  effect  of  a  fall.  The  accident 
itself  serves  to  bring  upon  the  scene  a  certain  Mrs.  Angerstein,  who 
on  seeing  him  walks  away  as  fast  as  she  can,  leaving  her  brougham 
to  convey  him  back  to  the  Forests.  She  is  one  of  the  four  women 
who  are  in  love  with  him.  The  sequel  of  the  accident  leads  to 
Gertrude  Forest  also  falling  in  love  with  him,  and  making  another 
of  the  four.  Meanwhile  Frank  Forest,  who  is  engaged  to  Miss 
Constable,  has  made  a  very  lame  excuse  for  going  down  to  the 
country  with  Kate  Mervyn  and  leaving  Miss  Constable  to  take 
care  of  herself — a  state  of  things  in  which  one  might  pity  her  were 
she  not  so  thoroughly  and  hopelessly  odious  a  person.  In 
the  country,  by  a  singular  chance,  Kate  and  Frank  meet  both 
Mrs.  Angerstein,  who  is  staying  near  the  house  of  Kate’s  father, 
and  Captain  Bellairs,  who  comes  down  to  see  Mrs.  Angerstein, 
who  has  been  a  kind  of  ward  of  his.  It  is  strange  how  often 
these  unexpected  meetings  take  place  in  the  pages  of  novelists  of 
the  hour.  It  no  doubt  saves  a  good  deal  of  trouble  if  a  hero  or 
heroine  can  always  he  travelling  in  the  same  part  of  the  country 
with  the  persons  whose  destinies  are  to  he  intertwined  with  theirs, 
or  can  he  passing  through  a  street  overlooked  by  the  balcony  of  a 
villain  who  repeats  his  plan  of  action  to  himself  in  a  loud  voice 
lest  he  should  forget  it,  just  when  the  person  most  nearly  con¬ 
cerned  in  it  is  at  Hand  to  listen.  It  is  perhaps  to  he  regretted  that 
things  do  not  more  often  arrange  themselves  after  this  fashion  in 
real  life,  or  in  the  fiction  which  has  an  importance  equal  to  that  of 
real  life.  It  would,  for  instance,  have  given  another  and  less 
appalling  turn  to  Othello’s  conduct  if  he  had  been  passing  by 
hidden  in  the  shade  while  his  Ancient  talked  with  Cassio  or 
Roderigo.  It  is  true  that  nothing,  or  very  little,  came  of  Kate 
Mervyn’s  overhearing  in  this  way  a  conversation  between  May 
Constable,  after  she  had  become  Mrs.  Frank  Forest,  and  her  re¬ 
lations  ;  but  a  good  deal  unfortunately  comes  of  events  always 
happening  so  that  wherever  Kate  Mervyn  goes,  even  when  she 
crosses  over  to  Ireland  to  become  companion  to  a  widow,  another 
of  the  women  who  are  in  love  with  Captain  Bellairs,  she  is  sure 
to  meet  all  the  chief  persons  of  the  story,  who  happen  by  the 
merest  chance  to  he  going  the  same  way.  Before  this  curious 
piece  of  good  or  ill  luck  brings  her  and  Captain  Bellairs  together, 
a  good  many  events  equally  curious  have  taken  place.  A  second 
coach  accident  has  occurred,  and  been  the  means  of  removing  Mrs. 
Angerstein’s  husband  from  the  world,  thus  leaving  her  free  to  give 
full  scope  to  her  love  for  Captain  Bellairs.  Frank  Forest  has  become 
the  husband  of  May  Constable,  and  the  editor  of  a  new  maga¬ 
zine,  to  which  Kate  is  a  leading  contributor.  Not  long  alter 
this  Mrs.  Frank  Forest  dies,  and  Frank  proposes  to  marry  Kate, 
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■who  Las,  however,  by  this  time  gone  back  to  her  first  love, 
Captain  Bellairs.  It  is  to  he  regretted  for  her  sake  that  he  at  the 
same  time  has  heard  of  her  second  love  for  Frank  and  her  efforts 
to  part  him  from  the  girl  to  whom  he  was  engaged,  and  has  very 
wisely  resolved  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  her.  This  blow,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  death  of  Frank’s  new  magazine,  drives  her  to  reply 
to  the  advertisement  for  a  companion  published  by  Mrs.  Durgan, 
the  widow  in  Ireland.  By  the  time  that  she  arrives  there,  having 
crossed  in  the  same  boat  with  Frank  Forest  and  some  of  his  dead 
wife’s  relations,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  to  be  engaged  to  one  of  these 
relations.  From  this  fact  various  complications,  which  need  not 
be  gone  into  at  length,  arise  during  the  stay  of  the  persons  con¬ 
cerned  in  Ireland.  To  show,  however,  by  the  writer's  own  words 
in  what  kind  of  persons  she  hopes  to  interest  her  readers,  a  conver¬ 
sation  which  takes  place  between  Frank  Forest  and  Charlotte 
Grange  after  she  has  become  engaged  to  him  may  be  quoted : — 

“  My  appearance  is  the  last  thing  I  think  of,  Frank,”  she  says  accord¬ 
ingly,  with  well  simulated  meekness. 

“  Lucky  thing  for  you,  dear,”  Frank  says  good-humouredly  ;  “  for  you’re 
getting  so  fat  that  very  soon  you’ll  have  no  appearance  worth  mentioning.” 
Then  he  takes  a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pencil,  and  makes  a  sketch  of  what 
she  will  be  in  a  year  or  two  :  preserving  a  likeness  to  her  plump  person, 
but  exaggerating  it  greatly. 

“  I  think  you  stick  on  too  much  gear,”  he  says  presently,  his  mind  still 
dwelling  upon  that  appearance  of  hers  which  she  professes  to  so  entirely 
disregard,  and  unobservant  of  the  wrath  and  fury  that  flash  from  her 
offended  eyes.  “  All  these  puffings  and  furbelows  are  very  well  for  the 
sylphs,  you  know,  but  you  ought  to  go  in  for  the  plainer  lines  and  the 
darker  colours.” 

Such  stuff  as  this  speaks  for  itself  and  carries  its  own  condemna¬ 
tion.  The  upshot  of  Frank’s  engagement  to  Charlotte  Grange  is 
that  she  manages  to  captivate  a  richer  man  and  marry  him  on  the 
day  fixed  for  her  wedding  with  Frank.  Captain  Bellairs  mean¬ 
while  has  proposed  to  Mrs.  Durgan,  who  accepts  him,  and  hands 
him  over  to  Kate.  Mrs.  Angerstein,  who  has  been  reduced  to 
poverty,  is  offered  a  cottage  rent  free  on  Captain  Bellairs’s  estate, 
and,  disdaining  so  lowly  a  home,  establishes  herself  as  mistress  of 
his  own  house  while  he  is  away  on  his  wedding  tour  with  Kate. 
He  is  so  unwilling  to  oust  her  from  this  position  when  he  returns 
that,  unless  she  kindly  solved  the  difficulty  by  marrying  his  agent, 
one  cannot  tell  what  might  have  happened.  It  is  best  to  convey 
some  idea  of  the  possibilities  suggested  in  Captain  Bellairs’s  own 
refined  and  considerate  language : — 

“  Poor  Kate  !  it’s  been  a  near  thing  for  you,  for  I  doubt  if  I  should  ever 
have  had  the  heart  to  turn  the  poor  little  thing  out.” 

“  Never  mind  what  you  would  have  done,”  Kate  cries  :  “  nothing  will 
alter  the  resolve  of  the  admirable  Corkran,  let  us  hope.  Oh  !  I  ll  bear  her 
so  beautifully  during  these  inevitable  few  weeks;  but  if  she  had  once  driven 
me  away  from  you  and  home,  I  should  never  have  come  back  to  either.” 

“  We’ve  had  a  narrow  escape  of  getting  astray  from  each  other,  and  no 
mistake,”  he  says  anxiously.  “  It’s  been  a  nearer  thing  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago.  After  this,  don’t  you  think  we  had  better  agree  to  speak  out  to 
each  other  before  we  resort  to  extreme  measures,  eh,  dear  ?  ” 

Tbe  grammar  of  A  Narrow  Escape  may  be  estimated  from  tbe 
fact  that  one  character  addresses  another  in  a  tone  of  “  anguished 
appeal.”  We  thought  that  a  long  experience  had  enabled  us  to 
fathom  the  depths  of  triviality  and  vulgarity  reached  by  novelists 
of  the  hour.  We  have  learnt  something  from  A  Narrow  Escape. 


THE  GREAT  GAME.* 

THIS  is  not  a  book  about  lions  and  elephants,  like  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond’s,  and  we  do  not  wonder  that  the  author  of  such  a 
bewildering  political  pamphlet  thought  it  expedient  in  the  first 
edition  to  withhold  his  name.  A  new  and  untried  writer  on  such 
a  series  of  subjects  would  be  laughed  down  or  contemptuously 
passed  over.  A  politician  of  mark  would  merely  have  gratified  the 
wish  of  rivals  that  their  opponents  would  not  only  deliver  speeches 
but  write  books.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Horatian  dropsy,  the  thirst 
for  print  seems  to  have  increased  with  self-indulgence,  and  we  have 
to  notice  a  revised  edition  ere  we  have  fully  digested  the  first.  The 
author  now  takes  pains  to  inform  us  that  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Madras  Civil  Service ;  that  he  wrote  his  first  book  under  a  “  period 
of  intense  excitement”  ;  that  he  now  sees  several  of  his  expressions 
to  be  “  violent  and  undignified,”  as  well  as  “  inconsiderate  and  un¬ 
necessary”;  thathis  first  chapterwas  full  of  “rhapsody  and  hysterical 
grandiloquence,”  and  that  he  has  made  numerous  alterations  as  well 
as  extensive  and  important  additions.  We  are  compelled  to  say  that 
we  have  been  at  pains  to  compare  the  two  editions  without  discern¬ 
ing  any  signs  of  repentance  or  tokens  of  improvement.  We  merely 
find  that  21 1  pages  of  rhapsody  have  swelled  to  216.  Some 
few  expressions  have  been  modified,  but  the  original  tone  and 
structure  of  the  work  are  unimpaired,  and  the  evidence  of  cerebral 
irritation  is  still  to  be  traced  in  every  page.  That  the  competitive 
system,  to  which  the  author  evidently  owes  his  entrance  into  the 
Civil  Service,  has  been  in  some  points  a  success  may  be  taken  for 
granted  on  tbe  authority  of  Lord  Lawrence  and  other  statesmen. 
It  has  delivered  us  from  what  used  to  be  popularly  called  John 
Company's  hard  bargains.  It  has  sent  to  India,  from  the  public 
schools  and  Universities,  intellectual  men  who  have  done 
excellently  in  the  Secretariat,  as  well  as  when  in  charge 
of  populous  districts  stricken  with  fever  or  famine.  We 

may  hope  that,  with  added  experience,  some  of  these  men  will 
prove  quite  as  capable  of  ruling  provinces  and  of  dealing  with  the 
new  problems  of  a  native  society  just  aroused  from  slumber  as 
were  Metcalle,  Thomason,  or  Grant.  But  the  active  young  magis- 
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trate  of  the  Delhi  division  forty  years  ago,  or  the  civilian  soldiers 
who  in  1 805  mounted  the  breach  at  Deeg,  we  may  be  quite  certain 
never  amazed  their  friends  or  gratified  their  enemies  by  pro¬ 
pounding  such  remedies  for  the  regeneration  of  the  British  Empire 
and  its  dependencies.  And  Mr.  Thorburn  may  rely  on  it  that  he 
would  have  spent  his  time  and  labour  to  more  advantage  in 
studying  gaol  discipline,  the  Ryotwari  tenures,  the  preservation 
of  the  Todas,  or  any  other  dry  and  repulsive  subject  of  his 
polyglot  Presidency.  But  we  must  now  deal  with  his  Imperial 
policy,  such  as  it  is.  The  publication  may  be  briefly  described 
as  an  attempt  to  alter  the  map  of  the  world,  and  to  recast  the 
British  Empire  in  a  new  mould.  We  do  not  deny  to  this  writer 
the  possession  of  some  qualities  fitting  him  to  take  part  in  political 
discussions.  He  has  studied  a  large  subject  in  many  parts.  He 
writes  in  an  animated  style,  and  occasionally  with  epigrammatic 
terseness  and  vigour.  He  does  not  lack  independence,  audacity,  or 
earnestness.  But  he  has  entirely  discarded  the  consideration 
of  obstacles  to  be  removed,  inertness  to  be  quickened,  and  impedi¬ 
ments  to  be  surmounted,  of  which  writers  and  speakers,  however 
bent  on  great  reforms,  are  accustomed  to  take  some  account.  Solemn 
pledges  and  national  treaties  give  him  no  sort  of  trouble.  lie  talks 
like  a  conqueror  at  the  head  of  thirty  victorious  legions,  or  a  reformer 
with  an  overwhelming  majority,  just  about  to  reach  his  goal  after 
a  seven  years’  contest.  He  evidently  has  no  recollection  of  the 
prolonged  efforts  which  it  cost  Lord  Grey  to  carry  the  first  Reform 
Bill,  or  Cobden  to  ensure  free  trade  in  corn.  And  when  we 
descend  to  the  details  of  his  scheme  we  find,  as  might  be  expected, 
several  errors  of  fact,  frequent  misconceptions  of  national  feeling, 
visionary  schemes  for  setting  creation  to  rights,  bits  of  vulgar 
abuse  or  strong  language  applied  to  great  people  and  statesmen 
which  are  needlessly  irritating,  and  a  disposition  to  put  aside  the 
rights  and  claims  of  petty  States  as  if  they  were  so  many  dumb 
cattle  to  be  driven  to  the  market.  The  work  is  a  curious  in¬ 
stance  of  a  reformer  who,  having  hit  on  one  or  two  excellent  ideas 
capable  of  development,  bas  lost  all  control  of  his  imagination  and 
his  reason. 

The  author’s  main  contention  is  that,  unless  England  is  willing 
to  abdicate  her  position  and  to  sink  contentedly  into  national  de¬ 
crepitude,  she  must  be  prepared  to  go  forward.  To  this  end  India 
is  to  be  remodelled  ;  the  British  Constitution  at  home  is  to  be  put 
into  Medea's  cauldron  ;  and  England  and  Russia,  instead  of  looking 
with  distrust  at  each  other  across  the  range  of  the  Hindu  Kush, 
are  to  join  hands  and  to  divide  Asia  between  them.  In  sober 
truth,  and  after  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Thorburn’s  second  thoughts, 
we  hardly  know  whether  he  expects  serious  criticism  of  some 
of  these  startling  proposals,  and  are  half  inclined  to  believe  that 
he  has  acted  on  a  well-known  Asiatic  principle — that  of  asking  for 
three  times  as  much  as  you  think  the  customer  or  the  judge  will 
give.  We  might  simply  make  extracts  and  allow  the  author  to 
commit  suicide.  But,  as  space  is  limited,  the  following  condensed 
summary  of  his  startling  suggestions,  with  a  few  comments,  seems 
to  us  a  simple  duty.  VVe  begin  with  the  Imperial,  before  passing 
on  to  the  Indian,  policy.  The  three  dangers  which  menace  the 
“  collective  existence  ”  of  Great  Britain  are  stated  to  be  the  loss  of 
our  commercial  pre-eminence,  the  ambition  of  statesmen  in  the 
colonies,  and  the  rise  of  national  aspirations  in  India.  To  meet 
them,  a  sagacious  statesman  is  wanted  who  shall  extend  our  terri¬ 
tory  and  “  found  the  United  Kingdom  on  a  wider  material  base,  by 
taking  in  new  English-speaking  kingdoms  to  be  integral  parts 
of  the  Union.”  England  “  must  stoop  to  conquer,”  and  must 
become  “  the  leading  member  of  a  great  and  undivided  family  of 
sovereigns,  all  controlling  a  huge  common  estate.”  In  this  view 
the  House  of  Commons,  instead  of  troubling  itself  with  such 
petty  modifications  of  the  national  structure  as  Mr.  Trevelyan’s 
Bill  or  Sir  Charles  Dilke's  theories,  will  be  kind  enough  to  pass 
“  a  short  and  simple  Act  ”  reforming  itself  into  a  Convention. 
Members  who  dread  all  numerical  increase  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  this  proposal  will  have  the  effect  of  slightly  decreasing  the 
total,  which  is  to  be  652.  The  whole  Convention,  however,  will 
consist  of  1,000  members,  the  House  of  Commons  being,  as 
shown,  the  larger  half,  and  the  remaining  quotas  being  fur¬ 
nished  by  200  peers,  48  members  from  India,  and  100  from 
the  colonies.  In  order  to  prevent  unseemly  differences  be¬ 
tween  two  great  parties  pretty  well  matched,  the  peers  on  the 
Ministerial  side  are  always  to  number  no,  while  those  on  the 
Opposition  benches  will  be  90.  Lord  Granville,  or  whoever  may 
occupy  his  position,  we  are  happy  to  add,  is  to  have  the  privilege 
of  supplying  a  list,  from  which  the  latter  will  be  chosen. 
Natives  of  India  are  to  contribute  one-fourth  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  that  dependency,  but  will  be  nominated  by  the  Government 
of  the  place ;  and  in  the  allotment  of  members  to  our  colonies  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  that  even  Fiji  and  the  Isle  of  Man  are 
not  left  out  in  the  cold  shade,  but  are  to  send  each  one  member 
to  the  World’s  Debate.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  find  that  Her 
Majesty’s  rights  and  prerogatives  are  to  remain  intact ;  that  all 
Crown  lands  in  England  and  elsewhere  will  become  “  the 
common  heritage  of  the  Empire,”  and  that  the  sovereign  is  to 
have  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  religion  to  be  “  preferentially 
acknowledged  in  its  ceremonials,  and  at  its  diplomatic  and  con¬ 
sular  posts.”  All  “  important  religions,”  outsiders  and  Dissenters 
will  be  gratified  to  learn,  “  could  be  recognized  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  military  and  naval  chaplaincies.”  This  permission  reminds 
us  that  many  years  ago  the  founder  of  a  great  Code  remarked 
that  the  word  “  important  ”  was  no  word  for  a  law  which  pre¬ 
tended  to  define  criminal  cases  or  to  guide  tribunals.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  know  at  what  point  the  line  could  be  drawn, 
or  what  sects  would  find  themselves  left  out  as  “  un- 
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important.”  The  outline  of  the  Convention  is,  we  admit,  grand 
in  its  simplicity,  but  a  little  confusion  and  disturbance  of  sym¬ 
metry  will  be  caused  by  the  proposed  creation  of  a  separate  British 
Senate  as  the  Legislature  for  all  Britain,  as  well  as  by  a 
hint  that  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  might  one  day  have 
“  separate  local  Legislatures.'’  Wo  own  ourselves  slightly  puzzled 
to  make  out  who  are  to  compose  the  Convention  of  i  ,000  members, 
and  who  the  Senate  of  450.  The  latter  body  is  to  consist  of  300 
representatives  from  the  United  Kingdom  ;  70  from  India,  including 
the  nominees  of  the  Viceroy,  the  representatives  of  Native  States, 
and  the  deputies  from  British  provinces ;  and  80  from  the  colonies. 
Universal  suffrage  is  conceded  to  the  people  of  European  blood 
everywhere  except  in  the  Fiji  Islands,  and  in  India  the  qualifica¬ 
tion  might  be  taken  from  the  Income-tax  returns ;  this  apparently, 
in  the  writer’s  estimation,  being  a  cherished  popular  impost,  based, 
like  everything  supplied  by  Asiatics  interested  in  avoiding  liabili¬ 
ties,  on  trustworthy  materials,  and  easily  worked.  But  then  some 
electors  would  have  additional  votes  according  to  age,  pay¬ 
ment  of  house-tax  on  an  ascending  scale,  and  certificates  of 
success  in  matriculations  at  Universities,  competitive  ex¬ 
aminations,  academical  degrees,  and  other  perplexing  tests. 
By  these  simple  means  graduated  Parliamentary  suffrage  would  be 
introduced  to  “  an  enlightened  and  delighted  world.”  Some 
eminent  members  of  the  Liberal  party — Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Horsman, 
Mr.  Roebuck,  and  others — would  support  the  Conservative 
Premier ;  and  a  mysterious  set  of  men  who  are  termed  “  stag¬ 
nant  practicals  ”  would  collapse  like  pricked  bladders.  It  is  also 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  this  revolution,  instead  of  being  stu¬ 
pendous,  would  “scarcely  be  seen  or  felt  by  anybody  except  those 
who  had  brought  it  to  completion.” 

Scarcely  less  startling  are  the  remedies  proposed  for  the  solution 
of  some  of  the  new  problems  which,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands, 
have  arisen  out  of  the  very  civilization  engrafted  by  us  on  India. 
That  this  author  has  correctly  apprehended  some  of  the  new 
doctrines  which  have  routed  old  beliefs,  and  that  he  does 
full  justice  to  several  of  the  great  men  without  whose  sagacity 
and  determination  we  should  have  no  Indian  possessions  to 
disquiet  us,  may  be  conceded.  He  is  alive  to  the  merits 
of  Bentinck  as  an  internal  reformer,  without  undervaluing 
the  splendid  triumphs  of  Wellesley  and  Dalhousie.  Sensual 
princes,  corrupt  native  agents,  members  of  Parliament  who 
balance  flattery  of  English  demagogues  by  lamentation  over 
the  downfall  of  the  worst  of  Indian  despotisms,  find  in  him 
no  supporter.  He  dissipates  loose  popular  notions  about  the 
identity  of  national  and  social  feelings  between  the  rulers  and  their 
subjects  in  half-a-dozen  principalities.  He  makes  out  a  very  good 
case  against  those  who  contend  that  the  Mutiny  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  Lord  Dalhousie’s  annexations.  Indeed  the  pre¬ 
valence  of  this  idea  is  a  notable  example  of  the  force  of  pure  reite¬ 
ration,  not  only  without  facts,  but  in  the  teeth  of  them.  Of  the 
four  great  provinces  added  to  the  Empire  between  1848  and  1856, 
one,  Burmah,  was  beyond  seas,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was 
actually  denuded  of  English  regiments  during  the  crisis.  In  a 
second,  Nagpore,  the  display  of  a  six-pounder  and  a  couple  of 
executions  were  enough  to  preserve  quiet.  Every  Englishman  knows 
what  we  owed  to  the  Punjab  and  the  Sikhs  when  Delhi  had  to  betaken. 
The  absorption  of  Oudh  for  misgovernment,  after  half  a  dozen 
warnings,  was  the  act  of  the  English  Cabinet  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
difference  between  that  province  under  its  Nawab — for  the  natives 
never  would  give  the  title  of  king  to  their  ruler — and  the  same  pro¬ 
vince  even  during  the  height  of  the  Mutiny  was  not  that  between 
Philip  drunk  and  Philip  sober,  but  between  this  personage  half  and 
wholly  drunk.  Koer  Sing  was  driven  into  rebellion  by  the  loss  of  a 
huge  civil  suit  in  the  highest  Court  of  Appeal,  which  left  him 
without  resources  or  hope.  Only  in  the  case  of  the  Nana  was  the 
rancour  engendered  by  Lord  Dalhousie's  righteous  retrenchments 
in  any  way  perceptible.  Equally  cogent  and  clear  are  the  arguments 
against  maintaining  native  principalities  intact  in  order  that  evil 
characters  may  gravitate  to  such  centres  and  indigenous  tyranny 
may  contrast  unfavourably  with  our  own  exotic  but  equitable  rule. 
To  make  a  Raja  or  Nawab  act  the  part  of  the  drunken  Ilelot  is  a 
political  axiom  which  needs  something  more  than  the  support  of 
the  honoured  names  to  which  it  has  been  occasionally  ascribed. 
If  we  are  always  to  have  ninety-five  princes  of  the  first  rank,  and 
some  three  hundred  of  the  second,  who  are  to  waylay  the  Prince  of 
Wales  on  his  visit,  and  who  are  to  be  rewarded  with  musical  snuff¬ 
boxes,  Parisian  clocks,  and  highly-chased  breechloaders,  they  must 
alter  their  political  maxims  arid  copy  ours,  even  at  the  risk  of  losing 
their  own  exquisite  originality  of  character.  So  far  we  go  a  good 
way  with  the  views  expounded  in  twm  out  of  the  seven  chapters 
into  which  this  book  is  divided.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
Indian  remedies,  we  find  them  scarcely  worth  serious  discussion. 
Some  are  impolitic,  and  others  are  impossible ;  a  third  class  is 
both.  We  have  no  desire  for  any  extension  of  the  Indian  Empire 
as  suggested,  either  on  the  Irrawaddy  or  on  the  Cabul  river. 
And,  though  a  readjustment  of  the  boundaries  of  the  local 
Governments  is  sometimes  feasible,  as  in  a  late  instance,  when 
Assam  was  separated  from  Bengal  and  placed  under  a  Chief  Com¬ 
missioner,  there  is  nothing  which  requires  more  forethought,  or 
which  is  more  likely  to  irritate  and  annoy  the  native  community, 
than  a  sudden  dislocation  made  in  order  to  ensure  symmetry  or 
to  meet  some  fancied  exigency  of  language  and  race.  Again,  that 
natives  should  be  eligible  for  higher  Imperial  offices  is,  as  a 
theory,  accepted  by  every  Indian  administrator.  But  when  we 
come  to  work  it  in  practice,  a  thousand  points  of  detail  arise 
to  teach  us  the  imperative  necessity  of  moderation  in  speed. 
We  much  fear  that  India  is  not  to  be  regenerated  by  adopting  in 


all  schools  the  Roman  character  instead  of  the  Devanar/ari  or 
the  Shiknstah ;  that  J ubbulpore,  or  the  Deyrah  Dhoon,  in  spite 
of  its  central  position,  would  be  a  doubtful  exchange  for  the 
capitals  of  Bombay  or  Calcutta ;  that  English  emigrants  had 
better  try  the  backwoods  of  Canada  or  New  Zealand  than 
settle  in  the  Central  Provinces,  or  even  in  Mr.  Tennyson’s  “  half- 
English  Neilgherry  air  ” ;  and  that  younger  sons  of  English  squires 
would  find  Zemindaries  very  little  to  their  tastes,  even  if  they  had 
the  capital  to  purchase  them,  and  even  though,  as  purchasers,  they 
were  to  be  made  “  baronets  and  J.  P.’s.” 

We  cannot  pursue  other  schemes  in  detail.  Indeed  one  of  the 
difficulties  of  this  book  is  the  magnitude  of  its  topics.  Not  content 
with  changing  the  British  Constitution  and  reforming  India  in  less 
than  one  hundred  pages,  Mr.  Thorburn  is  prepared  to  divide  Asia 
with  Russia.  As  a  preliminary  the  Sultan  is  to  be  pensioned  off 
on  half  a  million  a  year ;  a  suggestion  which  reminds  us  that  the 
late  Bishop  Wilson  once  recommended  the  pensioning  of  Brahmans 
as  a  preliminary  to  the  spread  of  Christianity.  This  slight  trans¬ 
formation  being  accomplished,  Austria  is  to  get  the  Adriatic  pro¬ 
vinces,  with  perhaps  Servia  and  Roumania  ;  Greece  may  think 
herself  lucky  if  she  has  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Crete.  Russia  may 
then  carry  off  the  remainder  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  to  English¬ 
men  will  fall  the  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Cyprus,  and  the  “suzerainty  of  Egypt.”  By  this  bold 
Turkish  partition,  we  shall  be  no  longer  like  dogs  in  the  manger,  but 
friendly  and  comfortable.  Good  will  not  be  done  by  stealth,  nor 
shall  we  blush  to  find  it  fame.  The  question  asked  in  the  last 
chapter  of  this  book  on  Dreamland  is  “  What  will  hinder  P”  Possibly 
the  author  himself  may  on  reflection,  and  before  he  favours  us 
with  his  third  edition,  have  thought  of  a  few  impediments.  We 
conclude,  however,  with  one  sentence  to  the  effect  that  “  great 
principles  advance  slowly.”  We  readily  grant  the  slow  rate  of 
progression.  What  we  wish  to  be  assured  of  is  that  the  princi¬ 
ples  advocated  are  as  practicable  as  they  undoubtedly,  in  one  sense, 
are  “  great.” 


SCHOPENHAUER.* 

TTjTITILE  Schopenhauer  is  the  most  readable  of  German  philo- 

V  V  sophers,  his  utterances  are  peculiarly  capable  of  being 
brought  within  a  small  compass  and  presented  in  a  condensed 
form.  lie  who  should  undertake  by  means  of  a  small  book  to  con¬ 
duct  the  uninitiated  into  even  the  outermost  porch  of  that  temple 
where  Hegel’s  mysteries  are  taught  would  be  as  reasonable  as 
a  mathematical  preceptor  who  commenced  his  course  by  placing 
in  the  hands  of  his  pupils  an  algebra  destitute  of  illustrative 
examples,  as  some  perhaps  have  found  to  their  cost  who  have  tried 
to  learn  the  opinions  of  that  master  through  the  medium  of  an 
abbreviating  disciple.  A  very  brief  compendium  of  Aristotle  would 
be  a  work  of  doubtful  utility,  and  a  pocket  Plato  would  involve 
a  sacrifice  of  form  in  a  case  where  form  is  about  as  essential  as 
matter ;  as  all  will  be  convinced  who  have  read  that  remarkable 
work  the  Initia  Philosophies  Platonicce  of  the  learned  Dutchman,  Van 
ITeusde.  On  the  other  hand,  Berkeley  is  notable  as  a  fascinating 
writer :  nevertheless  his  exposition  of  doctrine  can  be  reduced  as 
readity  as  spinach  can  be  diminished  in  volume  by  the  process  of 
boiling.  For  instance,  here  is  a  description  of  Berkeleyism 
written  by  Kuno  Fischer,  who,  approaching  Kant’s  system,  gives 
it  as  a  sort  of  hors-d'oeuvre  which  is  as  lucid  as  it  is  concise,  and  would 
triumphantly  carry  through  any  candidate  for  office  whom  his 
examiner  might  try  to  perplex  with  questions  about  the  amiable 
Bishop  of  Cloyne : — 

The  so-called  “  Idealism  ”  of  Berkeley  was,  in  truth,  sensualism  brought  to 
perfection,  and  rigidly  a  consequence  of  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  and 
Locke.  In  sensible  things  there  is  manifestly  nothing  which  is  not  sensible 
or  perceptible.  Therefore  all  perceptions  are  impressions  in  ourselves,  pre¬ 
sentations  (  VorsteUungeri),  which  in  those  days  everybody,  Locke  as  well  as 
Berkeley,  Descartes  as  well  as  Locke,  called  “  Ideas.”  It  follows  that  after 
the  elimination  of  our  perceptions,  sensible  things  remain  =  o.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  are  none  but  perceiving  and  perceived  Beings,  or,  in  other 
words  which  have  precisely  the  same  meaning,  there  are  only  minds  (or 
spirits)  and  ideas.  But  whence  come  these  ideas,  which,  as  sensible  impres¬ 
sions,  are  to  us  as  things  ?  They  are  given  facts  (Thatsaehen)  which  we 
perceive,  but  do  not  cause.  There  can  then  be  no  other  cause  of  them  than 
the  Deity,  who  evokes  in  us  the  presentations,  produces  in  our  minds  the 
ideas  or  impressions  which  we  perceive  and  acknowledge  to  be  things. 
Therefore,  again,  our  knowledge  of  things  is  only  possible  through  God. 

We  have  preferred  to  make  use  of  the  unseemly  word  “  presen¬ 
tation”  in  lieu  of  the  more  agreeable  “representation,”  not  so 
much  because  it  literally  corresponds  to  the  German  “  Vorstellung  ” 
as  because  the  prefix  “re”  acts  as  a  disturbing  influence  on  the 
conveyance  of  meaning. 

As  will  presently  be  seen,  we  have  not  cited  Dr.  Fischer’s  sum¬ 
mary  of  Berkeleyism  merely  as  an  instance  of  concise  lucidity.  In 
the  meanwhile,  we  would  remark  that  in  the  Bishop’s  doctrine  as 
it  appeared  to  his  own  mind  there  is  not  the  remotest  approach 
to  nihilism.  The  circumstance  that  Berkeley,  an  orthodox  theolo¬ 
gian,  accepted  as  an  absolute  fact  the  existence  of  a  personal  Deity, 
whereas  Hume  did  not,  sinks  a  gulf  between  these  two  mighty 
thinkers  which  can  only  be  crossed  by  a  leap.  That  a  man  cannot 
knock  his  head  against  a  brick  wall  save  to  his  own  personal 
detriment  was  as  obvious  to  the  Bishop  of  Oloyne  as  to  the  cox¬ 
combs  who  thought  to  answer  him  with  a  grin.  But  he  did  not 
see  why  in  the  production  of  the  sensible  world  the  Deity,  instead 
of  acting  immediately  on  the  human  senses,  should  employ  an 
infinitely  stupid  agent  called  matter ;  and,  what  made  things  worse, 
people  were  beginning  to  set  up  this  lubberly  pretender  to  entity 
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as  an  idol  to  be  preferred  to  tbe  real  Creator.  So  be  did  bis  best 
to  improve  matter  from  off  tbe  face  of  tbe  intellectual  world.  It 
was  tbe  abstract,  not  tbe  concrete,  matter  wbicb  be  attacked,  and 
be  thought  that  a  world  perpetually  sustained  by  an  All-wise  Being 
was  in  a  more  secure  position  than  one  which  on  close  investigation 
seemed  to  stand  upon  nothing.  It  may  be  observed,  by  the  way, 
that  Berkeley’s  doctrine  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  freedom  of 
the  will,  and  is  therefore  utterly  distinct  from  Pantheism. 

But  to  return  to  Schopenhauer.  We  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  Frankfort  sage  can  be  so  thoroughly  compressed 
by  anybody  as  that  of  Berkeley  is  compressed  by  Dr.  Fischer.  Still, 
as  we  have  said,  it  may  be  compressed  pretty  freely,  and  we  may 
add  that  the  work  of  compression  has  been  well  done  by  M.  Ribot. 
lie  makes  the  reader  acquainted  with  the  man  as  well  as  with  the 
writer,  and  Schopenhauer,  unless  he  be  regarded  in  both  capacities, 
can  scarcely  be  appreciated.  The  result  of  his  labours,  which 
cannot  have  been  slight,  is  one  of  those  tempting  little  volumes 
which  belong  to  the  “  Bibliotheque  de  la  philosophic  contem- 
poraiue.” 

The  distinctive  feature  in  the  philosophy  of  Schopenhauer  is  the 
extraordinary  power  which  he  extends  to  what  he  calls  the  Will ; 
and  the  whole  of  his  system  is  virtually  embraced  in  his 
principal  work,  Die  Welt  als  Witte  unci  Vorstellung  (“  The  World 
as  Will  and  Presentation  three  editions  of  which  respectively 
appeared  in  1819,  1844,  and  1859.  The  first  edition,  published 
when  he  was  about  thirty-one  years  of  age,  fell  completely  Hat. 
Before  the  publication  of  the  second  he  had  written  a  treatise  on 
the  “  Liberty  of  the  Will,”  which  was  crowned  by  the  Royal 
Society  of  Sciences  in  Norway.  Had  it  not  been  for  this  halo  of 
Northern  light,  there  would  probably  have  been  no  second  edition 
of  his  chief  work.  But  in  1 844  he  at  once  attained  an  immense 
celebrity,  which,  though  he  has  now  been  dead  for  more  than 
thirteen  years,  is  rather  increasing  than  otherwise. 

So  far  as  the  world  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  presentation  ( Vor~ 
stettimg),  Schopenhauer  is  essentially  at  one  with  Immanuel  Kant, 
who,  reducing  time  and  space  into  forms  of  the  intuition 
( Anschauung ),  and  the  most  general  categories  into  forms  of  the 
understanding  (  Ver stand),  arrived  at  a  result  as  completely  adverse 
to  the  view  of  so-called  “  common  sense  ”  as  that  of  Bishop 
Berkeley.  The  sensible  world,  cognizable  by  experience  alone,  may 
be  regarded,  if  considered  apart  from  experience,  as  a  vast  illusion, 
to  which  Schopenhauer,  with  his  Indian  proclivities,  loves  to  give 
the  pretty  name  “  Maya.”  It  is,  however,  to  be  specially  noted 
that  the  forms  of  the  intuition  and  of  the  understanding  belong 
to  tbe  human  mind  generally,  and  are  therefore,  though  in  one 
sense  subjective,  perfectly  objective  as  far  as  each  individual 
mind  is  concerned.  All  that  consistent  Positivists  can  require  is 
given  to  them  by  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  theoretical  reason.  The 
fact  that  mathematics  present  the  exceptional  case  of  an  a  priori 
science  is  consequent  upon  the  view  that  space  is  a  form  of  the 
mind.  The  world  that  is  spread  before  us  is  still  enough 
for  all  practical  and  experimental  uses,  though  all  speculation 
about  it  that  transcends  the  bounds  of  empirical  inquiry  is  a 
delusion  and  a  snare.  If  to  the  student  of  natural  science 
this  is  not  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  it  is  at  any  rate 
good  enough  for  his  purpose.  In  our  primary  perceptions, 
moreover,  there  is  something  which  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  mental  forms — namely,  the  mere  sensation,  the  “  secondary 
quality,”  of  John  Locke.  Of  the  science  of  this  we  know  no¬ 
thing  ;  and  as  its  source  lies  beyond  the  limit  of  experience,  it 
cannot  even  be  reasoned  about  consistently.  It  is  simply  to  be 
called  the  “  Ding-an-sich "  (Thing-it-self),  apart  from  all  mani¬ 
festations,  and  with  this  honourable  name  is  to  be  dismissed  with¬ 
out  further  inquiry.  In  Berkeley’s  system  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  “  Ding-auTsich”  is  a  personal  Deity.  To  Kant’s  view  of  the 
theoretical  reason  such  a  Being  is  altogether  foreign ;  with  his 
re-establishment  of  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality,  as  necessary 
Ideas,  by  means  of  the  so-called  “  practical  reason,”  we  have  here 
nothing  to  do. 

The  great  exploit  of  Kant  was  achieved  in  that  portion  of  his 
Critique  of  Dure  Reason  which  is  headed  “  Transcendental 
TFstketics,”  and  in  which  the  reduction  of  space  and  time  to  mere 
mental  forms  is  performed  with  consummate  acuteness.  Less 
satisfactory  is  the  “  Transcendental  Logic,”  by  which  it  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  where  the  theory  is  propounded  that  the  conceptions  with¬ 
out  which  expression  is  impossible  are  mere  forms  of  the  under¬ 
standing  exhibited  by  Kant  as  twelve  categories,  classed  under 
four  separate  rubrics.  These  are  not  rigorously  deduced  from  any 
fundamental  principle,  but  are  simply  the  formal  characteristics  of 
propositions,  to  be  found  in  all  scholastic  treatises  of  logic.  Quanti¬ 
tatively,  propositions  are  singular,  particular,  or  universal,  and  yield 
us  the  categories  unity,  plurality  ( Vielheit ),  and  universality. 
According  to  the  relations  to  each  other  in  which  two  conceptions 
are  presented,  propositions  are  categorical,  hypothetical,  and  dis¬ 
junctive.  Hence  we  derive  the  duplex  categories,  Substance  and 
Accident — Cause  and  Effect,  Action  and  Reaction,  and  so  on  with 
the  other  two  divisions.  Thoughts  necessarily  take  the  shape  of 
judgments,  judgments  are  expressed  by  propositions,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  whole  region  of  thought  is  circumscribed  by  the 
categories. 

Schopenhauer,  who  boasted  of  being  a  consistent,  but  by  no 
means  subservient,  disciple  of  Kant,  was  dissatisfied  like  many 
others  by  the  manner  in  which  the  categories  were  established,  and 
found  the  table  in  which  they  were  placed  rather  arbitrary  than 
scientific.  The  master's  theory  of  space  and  time  he  retained; 
but  he  reduced  the  forms  of  the  understanding  to  one — namely, 


causality.  The  function  of  the  understanding  is  simply  to  connect, 
by  the  laws  of  causality,  the  phenomena  presented  to  the  intuition. 
To  the  faculty  of  forming  abstract  conceptions  he  gives  the  name 
Reason  (  Vemunft ),  herein  differing  greatly  from  Kant,  who  uses 
the  word  in  its  special  sense  to  denote  the  faculty  of  (Kantian, 
not  Lockeian)  ideas.  It  may  be  observed  that  his  views  on  the 
subject  of  causality  were  given  to  the  world  in  1813,  six  years 
before  the  publication  of  his  chief  work,  in  a  separate  treatise, 
entitled  Ueber  die  vierfache  Wurzel  des  Satzes  vom  zurcichenden 
Grunde.  Still,  in  spirit,  the  World  of  presentation  is,  with  minor 
differences,  the  same  as  that  of  Berkeley  and  of  Kant.  Considered 
apart  from  the  perceiving  mind,  it  is  to  be  studied  experimentally 
only,  and  abstract  conceptions,  though  useful  for  purposes  of  classi¬ 
fication,  are  without  objective  value.  Had  Schopenhauer  stopped 
at  this  point  he  would  have  been  forgotten  long  ago,  or  only  remem¬ 
bered  as  one  of  the  body  of  small  philosophers  who  built  transient 
systems  on  the  foundations  laid  at  Konigsberg.  But  to  come 
to  the  World  as  a  Will  (die  Welt  als  Wille),  it  is  another  matter. 
The  place  of  the  mysterious  Ding-an-sich  is  by  him  filled  up 
with  the  Will,  which,  far  from  being  unknown,  appeals  even  more 
directly  to  our  consciousness  than  any  objects  in  the  external 
world.  Abstractions,  some  of  which  even  Locke  venerated  under  the 
name  of  “  primary  qualities,”  are  as  devoid  of  objective  reality 
with  Schopenhauer  as  with  Berkeley.  Things  concrete  are  with 
him  even  much  less  than  they  are  with  Berkeley,  being  simply 
portions  of  a  vast  illusion.  Whether  we  dream  or  are  awake,  we 
are  conscious  of  our  will,  and  if  Schopenhauer  had  wished  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  fundamental  proposition  of  Descartes,  he  would  have  said, 
“  Volo,  ergo  sum.” 

The  word  “  Will,”  however,  is  with  him  of  large  comprehension, 
embracing  every  variety  of  what  is  commonly  termed  “  force.” 
The  tendency  of  the  fluid  to  find  its  level,  the  direction  of  the  mag¬ 
netic  needle  towards  the  North  Pole,  in  a  word,  the  mechanical, 
the  physical,  and  the  chemical,  are  all  manifestations  of  a  blind, 
will.  In  the  vegetable  kingdom,  when  the  power  of  excitement 
comes  into  play,  the  Will  has  made  one  step  towards  conscious¬ 
ness,  but  it  is  a  very  small  one,  and  it  is  blind  as  b  efore.  In  the 
animal  kingdom  it  is  otherwise.  Here  begins  the  influence  of 
“  motives.”  The  individual  animal,  as  a  representative  of  its  species, 
must  choose  its  food,  take  care  of  its  young,  &c.,  and  therefore 
requires  intelligence.  Strongly  self-impelled  to  live,  and  to  be 
conscious  of  existence,  it  produces  one  organ  (say  the  brain)  which 
renders  intellectual  action  possible,  and  the  outer  world  (die  Welt  als 
Vorstellung')  rises  before  it.  The  brute  animal  has  understanding, 
every-  action  of  its  life  proving  that  it  is  guided  by  the  law  of 
causality.  The  faculty  of  forming  abstract  notions,  and  thus  of 
pursuing  scientific  investigations,  belongs  to  man  alone,  who  stands 
facile  princeps  of  the  animal  creation.  Otherwise  he  is  not  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  brute ;  and  this  view  of  his  position  leads 
Schopenhauer  to  express  himself  with  marked  severity  against 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  highly  to  commend  the  English  people 
(whom  he  generally  respects)  for  laws  which  tend  to  its  repression. 
In  the  absence  of  an  especial  precept  urging  kindness  towards  the 
brute  he  finds  a  defect  in  Christianity,  which  renders  it  in  his  view 
inferior  to  the  leading  religions  of  India.  The  man  who  freely  for¬ 
gives  his  human  enemies  is  in  his  eyes  but  a  poor  specimen  of 
all-comprehending  love  compared  with  the  incarnate  Buddha,  who 
stood  still  and  unresisting  while  the  dogs  devoured  the  calves  of 
his  lesjs.  Brutes  are  not  to  be  treated  merely  with  forbearance,  but 
011  the  principle  that  they  are  essentially  the  same  as  ourselves — • 
that  they  are,  like  ourselves,  entitled  to  justice.  “Love  me,  love 
my  dog,”  would  have  been  a  fitting  motto  for  Schopenhauer,  and 
he*  would  have  been  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  if  the  dog  had 
had  the  preference. 

To  the  objection  that  the  word  “  Will  ”  is  arbitrarily  applied  to 
an  agent  which  might  as  well  have  been  called  force,  Schopenhauer 
has  the  answer  that  he  has  deliberately  chosen  the  particular  ex¬ 
pression  which  is  always  applied  to  the  particular  force  with  which 
we  are  best  acquainted.  Of  our  own  will  we  are  directly  con¬ 
scious  ;  at  its  identity  with  other  forces  hitherto  supposed  to  be 
different  we  arrive  by  a  process  of  analogy.  Nothing-  has  indeed 
been  demonstrated  a  priori,  but  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  the 
hypothesis  of  an  unknown  agent  when  a  known  agent  will 
answer  every  purpose.  By  those  who  deny  the  completeness 
of  the  analogy  the  whole  theory  must  of  course  be  rejected. 
Schopenhauer  believes  that  by  propounding  the  functions  of  his 
all-potent  Will  he  has  effected  a  reconciliation  between  the  advo¬ 
cates  and  the  assailants  of  the  doctrine  of  final  causes.  As  final 
causes  are  supposed  to  arise  through  the  influence  of  an  intelligence 
on  a  will,  it  is  rather  hard  to  comprehend  how  they  direct  a  will 
which,  as  our  philosopher  maintains,  precedes  intelligence.  We 
should  be  inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  an  anti-teleolog-ist,  did 
not  a  curious  sort  of  Platonism  manifest  itself  in  the  middle  of 
his  system.  In  the  three  very  distinct  actions  of  the  will  re¬ 
spectively  shown  in  the  inorganic,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal 
kingdoms,  we  have  already  seen  a  tendency  towards  objective 
idealism.  But  he  also  admits  universals,  as  the  schoolman  would 
call  them,  of  less  wide  comprehension.  He  advocates  the  fixity 
of  species,  and  as  this  part  of  his  system  is  somewhat  dark,  we 
will  give  the  definition  of  an  “  Idea,”  extracted  from  Dr. 
Fraunstadt’s  Schopenhauer  Rexicon,  the  articles  in  which  are  all 
excerpts  from  the  master's  works : — 

Ideas,  in  the  genuine,  original  signification  of  the.  word,  introduced  by 
Plato,  are  the  different  steps  of  tfie  objectivation  (sic)  of  the  Will  (as  the 
Ding-an-sich),  which,  expressed  in  countless  individuals,  stand  as  their 
unequalled  patterns,  or  as  the  eternal  forms  of  things.  They  do  not  enter 
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into  time  and  space,  the  medium  of  individuality  ;  but  are  precisely  fixed, 
subject  to  no  change,-  always  being,  never  having  become  (nie  geworden), 
while  individuals  rise  and  sink,  are  always  becoming  and  never  are.  Ideas 
do  not  manifest  the  essence  in  itself  (Wesen-an-sicb),  but  only  the  objective 
character  of  things  ;  therefore  only  phenomena,  but  still  the  complete  and  per¬ 
fect  phenomena,  or  adequate  objectivity  of  the  Will.  Idea  and  Ding-an-sich 
are  therefore  not  identical ;  rather  is  the  Idea  the  immediate  and  therefore 
adequate  expression  of  the  Ding-an-sich,  which  is  itself  the  Will,  the  Will 
so  far  as  it  has  not  yet  become  an  object  for  a  cognizant  subject — not  a 
presentation  (  Vorstcllung ).  The  Ding-an-sich  is,  as  such,  free  not  merely 
from  all  particular  forms  adhering  to  cognition  as  such,  but  also  from  the 
first  and  most  universal  form  of  all  phenomena,  i.e.  presentation ,  or  the 
Being-an-object-for-a-subject  (das  Objeet-fur-ein-Subject-sein).  The  Platonic 
Idea,  on  the  other  hand,  is  necessarily  an  object,  something  known,  a  pre¬ 
sentation,  and  therefore,  but  therefore  only,  distinct  from  the  Ding-an-sicli. 
It  has  merely  cast  aside  the  subordinated  forms  of  phenomena,  which  are  all 
comprehended  under  the  law  of  causality  (<S 'atz  vom  Grunde),  or  rather  it  lias 
not  put  them  on.  Ilut  it  has  retained  the  first  and  most  universal  form, 
that  of  presentation,  that  of  being  an  object  for  a  subject. 

If  we  understand  this  passage  rightly,  the  World  first  projects  itself 
into  the  Ideas,  and  through  the  medium  of  these  into  the  phenomena, 
which  are  thus  separated  from  the  beginning  into  distinct  species. 
Sometimes  the  species  acts  with  immense  energy  on  the  subordinate 
individual,  as  in  the  case  of  love,  where  it  only  seeks  its  own  self- 
preservation,  regardless  of  the  safety  or  happiness  of  its  victim. 
Schopenhauer’s  dissertations  on  the  subject  of  love  are  almost  as 
elaborate  as  those  of  Plato,  and  he  is  most  ingenious  in  showing 
that  the  particular  form  of  love  on  which  Plato  largely  expatiated 
in  the  Phaidros  and  the  Symposium  is  an  exception  that  proves  the 
general  rule.  Here,  of  course,  we  do  not  care  to  he  explicit.  In 
all  this  doctrine  of  Ideas  there  is  something  which  looks  exceed¬ 
ingly  like  teleology,  hut  many  readers  will  perhaps  doubt  whether 
it  harmonizes  with  the  rest  of  the  system. 

Schopenhauer  is  a  pronounced  pessimist,  and,  as  his  pessimism 
frequently  expressed  itself  in  a  very  stinging  manner,  it  is  perhaps 
to  this,  as  well  as  to  his  generally  agreeable  and  intelligible  style, 
that  he  partly  owes  his  popularity.  History  and  experience  have 
taught  him  that  this  is  the  worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  that  the 
highest  duty  of  man  is  to  free  himself  as  much  from  it  as  possible. 
Genuine  artists — and  Schopenhauer  had  much  taste  for  art — take  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  inasmuch  as  they  contemplate  not  in¬ 
dividuals,  hut  ideas  :  hut  more  perfect  are  the  religious  ascetics, 
who,  by  severe  abstinence,  and  especially  by  defeating  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  the  efforts  of  the  species  to  perpetuate  itself,  over¬ 
come  the  desire  to  live,  and  ultimately  are  absorbed  into  a 
Buddhistic  Nirwana.  Suicide,  he  it  emphatically  remarked, 
will  not  answer  the  purpose ;  it  is  the  mere  selfish  act  of  one  who 
is  not  weary  of  life  as  such,  hut  dissatisfied  with  the  particular  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.  The  desire  to  live  may  there¬ 
fore  continue  after  his  death,  and  result  in  a  very  unpleasant  palin¬ 
genesis.  For  this  notion  Schopenhauer  is  avowedly  indebted  to 
the  Indians.  Ilis  view  may,  however,  he  compared  with  a 
portion  of  the  discourses  of  Socrates  in  the  Phuidon  of  Plato. 


HANDBOOK  OF  GERMAN,  FLEMISH,  AND  DUTCH 
PAINTING.* 

mHIS  well-known  Handbook  of  the  German,  Flemish,  and 
JL  Dutch  Schools  of  Painting  has  been  more  thoroughly  edited 
than  the  companion  volumes  on  Italian  art  which  we  recently 
passed  under  review.  We  recall  at  least  three  prior  versions  of 
this  Handbook  of  the  Northern  schools.  First,  we  have  before  us 
a  translation  from  the  German  of  Kugler,  edited  with  notes  by  Sir 
Edmund  Head.  These  volumes,  published  more  than  twenty  years 
ago,  received,  as  might  he  expected,  hut  slight  benefit  from  the 
superficial  researches  of  the  English  editor.  Next  came  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  “  the  early  Flemish  painters,”  from 
the  joint  pens  of  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Oavalcaselle ;  and  then,  some 
years  later,  hut  still  fifteen  years  ago,  Dr.  Waagen  gave  to  the 
English  public  a  Handbook  based  on  the  work  of  Kugler,  hut 
“  enlarged  and  for  the  most  part  rewritten.”  Now,  fourthly  and 
lastly,  the  volumes  “  based  on  the  Handbook  of  Kugler,”  and  “  re¬ 
modelled  ”  by  the  late  Dr.  Waagen,  have  been  “  thoroughly  revised 
and  in  part  rewritten  ”  by  that  most  searching  of  critics,  Mr.  J.  A. 
Crowe.  It  will  be  observed  that  his  fellow-labourer  iu  these  historic 
fields,  Signor  Cavalcaselle,  does  not  on  the  present  occasion  lend 
his  usual  aid,  the  reason  probably  being  that  the  Italian  critic  is 
hard  at  work  on  his  native  soil,  partly  in  the  preparation  of  a  new  Life 
of  Titian,  and  partly  in  seeing  through  the  press  au  Italian  edition, 
with  important  additions  and  corrections,  of  “  the  new  Vasari.” 

It  may  perhaps  he  thought  that  these  successive  labourers — and 
we  have  not  named  one-half  or  even  one-fourth  of  the  number  to 
be  found  on  German  territory — must  have  well  nigh  exhausted  the 
historic  treasures  which  lie  scattered  over  Teutonic  lauds.  But  we 
are  reminded  that  during- the  years  which  have  elapsed  since  Dr. 
Waagen  wrote  the  new  edition  of  Kugler  “art  criticism  has  done 
a  great  deal  to  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  lives  of  painters, 
and  much  that  was  then  accepted  as  historic  and  true  is  now 
looked  upon  as  fabulous  or  doubtful.”  The  earlier  masters,  such 
as  the  Van  Eycks,  Van  del  Weyden,  Quentin  Matsys,  and  others, 
have  naturally  been  subjected  to  change  under  comparatively  recent 
investigations.  -Vs  to  later  men,  Mr.  Crowe  sums  up  the  present 
state  of  the  case  as  follows  — 

Some  novelty  will  be  found  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  lives  of  the 
painters  of  the  Low  Countries, rwlio  -were  the  precursors,  contemporaries, 

*  Handbook  of  Painting — t/ij  German ,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  Schools; 
based  on  the  Handbook' of  Kuyllr.  Remodelled  by  the  late  Professor  Dr. 
Waagen.  A  New  Edition,  tin  roughly  revised,  and  in  part  rewritten,  by 
J.  A.  Crowe.  With  illustrations!  iu  Two  Pacts.  London:  Murray. 


and  followers  of  Rubens  and  Rembrandt.  Of  Rembrandt  himself  and  his 
pupils  the  lives  have  been  remodelled  or  rewritten  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  public  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  style  and  productions.  Almost 
all  the  dates  illustrating  the  history  of  the  later  Dutch  have  been  subjected 
to  necessary  revision. 

Changes  of  no  less  magnitude  will  he  found  in  the  accounts  of  German 
schools.  Hans  Holbein  the  grandfather  disappears  from  the  pages  of  the 
Handbook,  his  existence  proved  to  be  a  myth.  Llans  Holbein  the  father 
is  welcomed  back  to  the  rank  which  he  had  lost,  and  we  assign  to  him 
anew  the  pictures  which  critics  had  learnt  to  attribute  to  his  son.  It 
might  have  been  considered  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  add  anything  to 
the  history  of  men  hitherto  so  patiently  studied  as  Holbein  and  Diirer, 
yet  it  will  be  seen  that  much  has  been  done  to  complete  the  lives  and  correct 
the  lists  of  works  of  these  eminent  artists. 

Mr.  Crowe,  in  his  attempt  “  to  remodel  Dr.  Waagen’s  Kugler,” 
does  not  rest  solely  on  biographic  details  ;  he  ventures  on  new 
and  not  always  improved  readings  of  general  history.  Thus  he 
cuts  out  from  the  titles  of  the  two  opening  chapters  the  word 
“  Byzantine,”  and  yet,  with  some  minor  modifications,  facts  are 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  text  which  undoubtedly  show  that  the 
art  of  Byzantium  crept  down  the  Rhine  and  penetrated  into 
Teutonic  territories.  The  heading  to  Dr.  Waagen’s  second  chapter 
reads  thus: — “The  Byzantine-Romanesque  Epoch,  a.d.  1150- 
1250.”  The  descriptive  word  “Byzantine”  being,  as  we  have 
said,  now  omitted,  the  inference  is  that  the  style  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  seated  at  Constantinople  had  given  place  to  the  Romanesque 
manner  which  Transalpine  provinces  had  borrowed  and  adapted 
from  Rome,  the  throne  of  the  Empire  of  the  West.  Yet  such  an 
interpretation  of  extant  monuments  is  incorrect.  To  quote  a 
familiar  example,  the  west  front  of  Wells  Cathedral,  the  two 
styles — the  Byzantine  and  the  Romanesque— are  in  juxtaposition. 
The  sculpture  too,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  the  Cathedral  of 
Chartres  displays  a  like  intermixture.  In  fact,  any  student  who  has 
made  the  art  tour  of  Europe,  commencing,  let  us  say,  with  Rome, 
touching  at  Ravenna,  passing  through  Lombardy,  crossing  the 
Alps  into  Germany,  entering-  France,  and  returning  home  by  way 
of  Normandy  and  Brittany,  will  obtain  abundant  proof  of  how,  in 
adjacent  countries,  sometimes  on  the  same  plot  of  ground,  and 
within  and  without  the  same  building,  the  subtle,  attenuated,  and 
enfeebled  art  of  Byzantium  is  intermingled  with  the  ruder,  more 
massive,  and  vigorous  style  known  as  the  Romanesque.  We  do 
not  presume  to  speak  dogmatically  on  the  vexed  question  how 
precisely  the  Romanesque  and  other  cognate  styles  became  con¬ 
solidated  and  localized ;  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that,  in  the  Teu¬ 
tonic  territories  treated  of  in  the  Handbook,  the  two  generic  and 
somewhat  hostile  forms  exist  side  by  side.  We  repeat  then  that 
we  see  no  sufficient  reason  why  “  Byzantine  ”  should  he  cut  out, 
especially  in  a  book  dealing  almost  exclusively  with  painting — an 
art  having,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  pictures  of  Meister  Wilhelm  of 
Cologne,  closer  affinity  with  Byzantium  than  with  Rome  or  the 
possibly  indigenous  centres  of  Northern  art. 

Again,  the  present  editor  informs  us  that  “  an  attentive  reader 
will  observe  that  I  discard  Dr.  Waagen’s  theory  of  a  Teutonic 
school.”  We  are  not  very  sure  what  that  theory  is,  hut  at  any 
rate  we  find  that  Dr.  Waagen  gives  four  hooks  and  more  than 
four  hundred  pages  to  what  he  calls  “  the  Teutonic  style.”  The 
dates  range  from  1250  to  1690.  The  first  epoch  comprises  illumi¬ 
nations  ;  the  second,  which  includes  the  brothers  Van  Eyck,  is 
pronounced  “  the  Complete  Development  of  the  Teutonic  Feeling 
for  Art  in  the  Spirit  of  the  Middle  Ages  ” ;  the  third  epoch  shows 
“  the  Deterioration  of  the  Teutonic  Style  of  Art  as  regards  Historical 
Painting,  arising  from  the  imitation  of  the  Italians.”  The  fourth 
and  last  boasts  of  Rubens  and  of  Rembrandt.  Mr.  Crowe,  pre¬ 
serving  the  same  four  divisions,  sees  fit  to  omit  wholly  the  word 
Teutonic ;  yet  he  allows  the  existence  in  the  time  of  Rubens  and 
of  Rembrandt  of  a  “  Second  Development  of  Northern  Feeling  for 
Art,”  hut,  while  admitting  a  “Second  Development,”  he  ignores 
a  First.  We  confess  that  the  distinction  here  drawn  seems  to  us 
almost  without  a  difference.  Mr.  Crowe,  having  told  us  that  he 
wholly  discards  this  “  theory  of  a  Teutonic  School,”  substitutes  in 
its  place  a  “  Second  Development  of  Northern  Feeling  for  Art.” 
We  cannot  compliment  Mr.  Crowe  on  the  special  choice  of  a  term 
so  ill  defined  as  “  Feeling.”  We  are  by  no  means  partial  to  the 
word  “  Teutonic  ”  or  to  similar  anthropological  phrases  which  Mr. 
James  Fergusson  has  with  ill  success  sought  to  import  into  art 
literature.  The  mistake  lies  iu  the  assumption  that  phenomena 
hitherto  inexplicable  can  he  solved  by  a  high-sounding  nomen¬ 
clature  which  needs  in  itself  explanation.  And  it  is  necessary  to 
take  care  that  such  quibbles  over  words  shall  not  confound  clear 
facts.  In  the  present  instance  few,  if  any,  will  call  in  question  the 
broad  demarcations  between  Italian  and  German  art. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  with  every  new  version  of  this 
Handbook  a  fresh  generic  term  has  been  coined  for  the  expressly 
national  works  falling  under  review.  At  one  time  these  Northern 
schools  are  designated  “  Gothic,”  at  another  “  German” ;  then,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  called  in  aid  the  semi-scientific  phrase  “  Teutonic,” 
till  at  last  refuge  is  taken  in  the  amplified  description  “  a  Develop¬ 
ment  of  Northern  Feeling  for  Art.”  Now  it  may  he  some 
consolation  to  discover  that  under  the  disguise  of  these  divers 
designations  very  much  the  same  thing  is  signified.  What  then 
is  the  historic  truth  here  pointed  at  ?  Kugler,  whom  it 
is  now  the  fashion  to  decry  as  uncircumstantial,  dreamy,  and 
rhapsodical,  may  aid  us  to  a  solution.  We  are  rightly  told  that 
the  history  of  German  art  can  scarcely  he  traced  hack  prior  to  the 
|  age  of  Charlemagne.  Then  we  are  taught  that  “  in  the  early  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  a  style  different  from  the  so-called 
I  Byzantine  developed  itself  in  German  art  and  soon  prevailed 
universally”;  “  that  is  to  say,  in  France,  England,  and  Germany, 
j  ve  hnd  in  full  vigour  that  romantic  principle  which  pervaded  life 
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in  all  directions,  and  winch  has  peculiar  interest  to  us,  as  it 
manifests  itself  both  in  the  numerous  productions  of  a  popular 
poetry  and  in  a  new  style  of  architecture,  the  so-called  Gothic.  With 
this  last  the  new  style  of  painting  exactly  corresponds.”  Further¬ 
more,  with  “  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  new 
element  in  art  again  appears  among  the  nations  of  the  German 
race.”  This  element  is  seen  in  “  the  feeling  for  nature,”  “  in  a  more 
thorough  and  complete  study  of  all  individual  minutiae,  and  in  a 
more  lifelike  representation  of  objects.”  The  early  history  of 
German  art  presents  greater  difficulties  than  that  of  Italian  art, 
and  recent  investigations  establish  the  suggestive  fact  that  the 
revival  was  earlier  in  the  North  of  Europe  than  in  the  South.  But 
then  we  are  met  by  the  discouragement  that  a  fatal  finality  stopped 
progress  in  Germany.  The  causes  of  this  stagnation,  the  mode 
in  which  the  onward  flowing  stream  became  congealed  and  sta¬ 
tionary,  are  clearly  stated  by  Dr.  Waagen  when  treating  of  what 
he  terms  “  the  Teutonic  style.”  The  reasons,  in  brief,  are  a  fixed 
realism  as  opposed  to  a  progressive  idealism  ;  a  naturalism  which, 
from  the  first  being  indifferent  to  beauty,  at  length  degenerated 
into  the  grotesque  ;  and,  lastly,  for  better  or  for  worse,  the  intrusion 
of  the  Reformation,  which  broke  the  chain  of  continuity  in  a 
previous  line  of  progression.  Thus  we  appear,  by  the  aid  of  a 
succession  of  critics,  to  approach  to  an  analysis  of  the  “  German,” 
“  Gothic,”  or  “  Northern  ”  schools  of  art. 

But  any  scheme  for  the  interpretation  of  the  national  schools  of 
either  Germany  or  of  Italy  would  be  faulty  and  fragmentary  did  it 
not  expound  the  mutual  art  relations  subsisting  from  age  to  age 
between  the  two  nations.  The  interchange  maintained  between 
the  arts  on  the  north  and  the  south  of  the  Alps  reached  an  early  cul¬ 
mination  with  the  return  of  Charlemagne  from  Rome  ;  centuries 
later  Italy  is  supposed  to  have  imported  the  so-called  discovery  of 
oil-painting  by  the  Van  Eycks.  Yet  we  are  glad  to  find  that  in  this 
last  edition  of  the  Handbook  the  too  often  asserted  “  discovery  ” 
dwindles  down  to  an  improvement,  and  among  other  claimants  to 
the  process  we  now  beg  to  suggest  the  Singhalese.  In  Tennant's 
Ceylon  we  read  of  the  use  in  the  second  century  before  Christ  of 
“  vermilion  paint  used  with  oil.”  “This  therefore,”  continues  the 
author,  “  is  the  earliest  testimony  extant  of  the  use  of  oil  as  a 
medium  for  painting,  and,  till  a  higher  claimant  appears,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  discovery  may  be  permitted  to  rest  with  the 
Singhalese.”  In  this  Handbook  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  additional 
data  as  to  the  traffic  in  art  between  Germany  and  Italy  during  that 
most  active  and  progressive  of  epochs,  the  fifteenth  century.  And, 
as  an  instance  of  the  student-like  care  of  Mr.  Crowe,  we  are  inter¬ 
ested  to  note  the  pedigree  of  two  remarkable  pictures  with  which 
we  have  been  long  acquainted,  and  about  which  heretofore  too 
little  has  been  known.  The  one  is  the  noble  “  St.  Jerome  taking 
the  Thorn  from  the  Lion’s  Paw,”  in  the  Museum  of  Naples,  for¬ 
merly  assigned  to  Hubert  van  Eyck,  but  now  transferred  to  the 
school :  the  other,  the  solemn,  severe,  and  most  important  picture, 
“  ‘  The  Communion  of  the  Apostles,’  now  exhibited  in  the  Town 
Gallery  of  Urbino,”  and  here  ascribed  to  Justus  of  Ghent,  “  better 
known  in  Italy  than  in  Flanders.”  Yet  on  this  crucial  question  of 
the  presence  and  power  of  Germany  in  Italy  we  regret  to  find  a 
schism  between  the  late  Dr.  Waagen  and  Mr.  Crowe,  which 
shows  that  critics,  like  doctors,  can  never  agree.  Dr.  Waagen,  who 
seldom,  if  ever,  has  been  charged  with  carelessness,  penned  an 
elaborate  passage  which  provokes  from  his  successor,  the  present 
editor,  the  following  foot-note: — 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  this  comparison  between  Flemish 
and  Italian  art  is  peculiar  to  Dr.  Waagen,  and  would  probably  meet  with 
but  slight  countenance  from  any  but  a  small  circle  of  enthusiasts.  I  confess 
my  inability  to  discover  or  to  understand  what  feeling  in  respect  of  art  was 
carried  by  the  Germanic  races  to  Italy.  But  I  know  that  German  art 
began  to  dawn  after  Charlemagne  had  been  to  Rome. 


We  have  already  seen  that  Mr.  Crowe  “  discards  Dr.  Waagen's 
theory  of  a  Teutonic  School,”  and  here,  in  aggravation,  we  find  a 
depreciation  of  “  the  Germanic  races.”  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
question  we  would  not  only  point  to  the  recurrent  invasions  of 
Northern  tribes  who  devastated  the  garden  of  Italy,  but  to  more 
peaceful  and  prolonged  settlements  planting  Lombardic  monuments 
along  the  northern  confines  of  the  peninsula.  We  also  cannot  but 
remember  that  there  was  something  more  than  a  mountain  path 
which  connected  Nuremberg  and  other  cities  of  Central  and  Southern 
Germany  with  Venice,  and  that  among  successive  pilgrims,  Albert 
Diirer,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  sixteenth  century,  found  himself  a 
fellow-worker  in  the  city  ot  the  Bellini.  Surely  Mr.  Crowe  must 
have  written  this  startling  foot-note  in  forgetfulness  of  the  joint 
labours  of  himself  and  of  Signor  Cavalcaselle ;  for,  turning  to  the 
History  of  Painting  in  Northern  Italy,  we  find  in  the  valuable 
chapter  which  treats  of  the  early  art  of  Murano  recurrent  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  potent  sway  of  Germany.  Thus,  in  the  sketch  of  the 
career  of  Giovanni  and  Antonio  of  Murano — “  the  earliest  masters 
of  any  note  in  these  parts  ” — whose  joint  work  may  be  examined 
in  the  Academy  of  Arts  at  Venice,  we  find  a  Germanic  element,  if 
not  an  exclusive  German  personality,  stoutly  contended  for  and 
firmly  established.  Giovanni  is  shown  to  have  been  actually  a 
German,  yet  such  was  the  jealousy  of  the  Venetians  that  we  are 
deliberately  told  by  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  that 

An  effort  was  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  the  Italian  Giovanni,  and 
for  this  purpose  an  ingenious  fraud  was  perpetrated  by  certain  dealers,  who 
dismembered  an  altar-piece  purchased  from  San  Stefano  at  Venice,  and  sold 
the  fragments  to  a  wealthy  collector,  called  Ascanio  Molin.  On  these  frag¬ 
ments  they  forged  the  name  of  an  entire  tribe  of  Muranese,  Johannes 
V  lvaum  amongst  the  number,  and  thus  created  not  only  a  rival  to  Giovanni 
Aiamannus,  but  a  new  and  imaginary  member  of  afamily  known  at  a  later 
period  as  that  of  the  Vivarini. 


Had  Venetian  historians  been  willing  to  smother  the  jealousy  which 
tends  to  diminish  the  services  done  to  Italian  art  by  one  not  born  on  Italian 
soil,  they  would  have  been  more  honest  and  more  just. 

Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  are  at  much  pains  to  show  that 
the  early  school  of  Murano — the  parent  of  the  school  of  Venice — 
was  the  joint  product  of  Umbria  and  of  Germany.  We  are  rightly 
told  that  the  school  of  Venice  was  “  tinged  inevitably  with  some 
of  that  German  blood  which  so  greatly  troubles  the  critics  of 
early  Venetian  art.”  And  we  need  scarcely  remind  the  reader  that 
Murano  was  the  school  in  which  the  Bellini  of  Venice  were  reared, 
and  that  from  the  Bellini  sprang  Giorgione,  Titian,  and  others 
identified  with  the  gloiy  of  Venetian  art.  We  therefore  cannot 
think  Dr.  Waagen  wholly  “  peculiar  ”  in  instituting  a  com¬ 
parison  between  Flemish  and  Italian  art,  and  we  must  again 
express  our  astonishment  when  Mr.  Crowe  confesses  his  “  in¬ 
ability  to  discover  or  to  understand  what  feeling  in  respect  of  art 
wTas  carried  by  the  Germanic  races  to  Italy.”  In  conclusion,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  happy  to  state  that  we  have  never  met  with  volumes 
more  closely  packed  with  valuable  data,  though  here,  as  in  the 
companion  Handbook  on  Italy,  the  want  of  a  topographical  index 
renders  the  information  all  but  unavailable  to  travellers  wishing  to 
identify  pictures  on  the  spot. 


BANCROFT’S  NATIVE  RACES  OF  THE  rACIFIC  STATES 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA.* 


OF  Mr.  Bancroft’s  first  volume,  and  of  the  plan  and  scope  of 
his  work,  wre  have  given  some  account  already  ( Saturday 
Revieiv,  March  6,  1875).  The  second  volume,  as  describing  the 
political  and  social  state  of  the  more  highly  cultivated  tribes  with, 
whom  the  Spaniards  were  brought  into  conflict,  has  almost  of  ne¬ 
cessity  a  deeper  interest  than  the  chapters  which  gave  a  portraiture 
of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  word,  must  be  called  the  savagery  of 
the  aboriginal  races  of  Central  America.  The  accident  of  the  great 
struggle  with  the  European  invaders  has  brought  the  Aztec  name 
into  a  prominence  to  which  it  is  scarcely  entitled  ;  and  one  part  of 
Mr.  Bancroft’s  purpose  in  the  present  volume  is  to  show,  not  merely 
the  relation  of  the  Aztecs  to  the  other  members  of  their  confedera¬ 
tion,  but  to  give  an  exact  picture  of  their  polity  and  of  that  of  the 
other  nations  which  occupied  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  great 
isthmus  W'kicli  joins  the  two  American  continents.  He  has  thus 
to  deal  with  the  manners,  customs,  government,  and  laws  of  two 
groups  of  peoples  ;  the  former  being  known  as  the  Nahua  nations 
(comprising,  among  other  tribes,  those  of  the  Aztecs,  the  Acol- 
huas,  and  the  Tepanecs),  the  latter  being  distinguished  as 
the  Mayas,  and  occupying  the  region  extending  eastwards  from 
the  bay  of  Tehuantepec  to  Nicaragua.  In  the  second  chapter 
he  gives  the  history  of  these  two  stocks,  so  far  as  it  can  be  said 
to  be  ascertained  ;  and  much  of  it,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  vague 
and  misty  enough.  The  difficulties  of  fixing  the  limits  of  the 
Aztec  empire  are  freely  admitted,  its  bounds  being  constantly 
changed  by  the  conquest  of  newr  tribes  or  by  the  successful  revolt 
of  former  subjects.  The  ground  must  be  even  less  sure  as 
we  follow  the  supposed  guidance  of  Aztec  or  other  tradition  to 
times  not  much  less  ancient  than  those  of  Julius  Caesar ;  nor  can 
we  speak  with  any  confidence  as  to  the  meaning  of  their  names. 
With  amusing  simplicity  Brasseur  de  Bourbourg  derives  that  of 
the  Mayas  from  some  divinity  or  ancient  Eponyinos  of  the  land, 
just  as  Arkadians  and  Thessalians  traced  back  their  history  to  a 
primitive  Arkas  or  Tkessalos.  Other  guesses  interpret  Maya  as  a 
word  denoting  “earth”  or  “earth  without  water,”  while  Nahua,  with 
perhaps  equal  reason,  has  been  supposed  to  mean  “  wise  men.” 

But  if  Mr.  Bancroft,  with  almost  needless  persistency,  insists 
that  in  his  accounts  of  these  nations  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
their  origin,  and  although  in  his  descriptive  chapters  he  has  con¬ 
scientiously  excluded  all  theorizing,  he  has  in  the  present  volume 
indemnified  himself  for  these  self-imposed  restrictions  by  prefixing 
to  it  an  introduction  on  Civilization  and  Savagery,  which  may  be 
profound,  but  is  certainly  not  easy  reading.  The  discussion  seems 
scarcely  called  for,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  throw  much  light  on  the  pro¬ 
blem.  If  wemay  venture  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  an  essay  which 
surveys  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  it  is  neither  clear,  definite,  nor 
consistent.  Throughout,  the  terms  godcl  and  evil,  cause  and  force  are 
used  with  perilous  looseness ;  in  one  page  we  find  freedom  asserted 
as  vigorously  as  in  another  Mr.  Bancroft  ascribes  the  course  of  all 
human  affairs  to  an  irresistible  external  influence.  There  are  both 
good  and  evil  in  the  world,  but  there  is  much  more  evil  than  good, 
and  of  the  two  evil  has  been  of  far  more  use  to  mankind.  The  paradox 
is  startling,  but  it  suggests  rather  a  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  terms  used  than  the  trustworthiness  of  the  opinion  itself. 
Man,  acting  as  a  free  agent,  performs  his  part,  it  seems,  uncon¬ 
sciously  in  the  great  evolution  of  the  world’s  life,  “  his  baser 
passions  being  as  powerful  instruments  of  progress  as  his  nobler, 
for  avarice  drives  on  intellect  as  effectually  as  benevolence,  hate  as 
love,  and  selfishness  does  infinitely  more  for  the  progress  of  man¬ 
kind  than  philanthropy  ”  (p.  24).  On  this  point  Mr.  Bancroft  will 
leave  us  in  no  doubt.  “  To  the  all-pervading  principle  of  evil, 
civilization,”  he  insists,  “  is  as  much  indebted  as  to  the  all-pervad¬ 
ing  principle  of  good  ”  (p.  29).  If  the  sentence  already  cited 
speaks  the  truth,  and  if  Mr.  Lecky,  whom  he  quotes,  is  right  in 
saying  “  that  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  mankind  are  evolved 
much  more  from  our  selfish  than  from  our  virtuous  acts,”  it  follow's 
that  evil  is  far  more  useful  and  beneficial  to  men  than  good, 
and  that  selfish,  griping,  and  oppressive  men  deserve  in  fact 

*  The  Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  Statesof  North  America.  By  Hubert 
Ilowe  Bancroft.  Yol.  II.  Civilized  Nations.  London  :  Longmans. 
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the  gratitude  of  society.  For  men  who  have  no  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  sin  in  order  that  grace  may  abound,  the  gospel  thus 
preached  may  be  a  pleasant  one ;  hut  it  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  assertion  that  “Christianity,  by  its  exalted  un¬ 
utilitarian  morality  and  philanthropy,  has  greatly  aided 
civilization  ”  (p.  66).  But,  in  truth,  as  we  read  this  treatise,  we 
are  at  some  loss  to  know  what  is  good  and  what  is  evil.  “  Human 
experience,”  we  are  told,  “  teaches  us  that  in  the  effort  is  greater 
pleasure  than  in  the  end  attained,  that  labour  is  the  normal  condi¬ 
tion  of  man  ” ;  and  then  we  are  asked  to  say  what  the  world 
would  be  if  “this  spirit  of  evil”  were  absent  from  it  (p.  32).  But 
although  labour  is,  it  seems,  the  spirit  of  evil,  and  although  the 
lower  passions  of  men  help  on  progress  more  than  the  higher,  yet 
civilization  is  expedient,  is  a  good,  is  better  than  savagism  (p.  38). 
The  savage,  we  are  told,  will  never  move  onward  of  his  own 
free  will ;  and  the  primitive  man  was  strictly  a  savage,  pure  and 
simple,  such  as  cannot  be  found  even  amongst  the  most  degraded 
tribes  of  the  present  day.  Savages  must  be  compelled  to  move. 
“  Extrinsic  force  must  be  employed,  an  iron  hand  must  be  laid 
upon  them  which  will  compel  them  to  unite,  else  there  can  be  no 
civilization ;  and  to  accomplish  this  first  great  good  to  man — to 
compel  mankind  to  take  the  initial  step  towards  the  amelioration 
of  their  condition — it  is  ordained  that  an  evil,  or  what  to  us  of 
these  latter  times  is  surely  an  evil,  come  forward,  and  that  evil 
is  war  ”  (p.  28).  But  war,  it  seems,  must  come  under  certain 
conditions,  or  else  it  will  fail  to  produce  these  good  effects.  It 
may  be  waged  on  savages  to  their  great  advantage  ;  it  is  worse  than 
useless  when  waged  by  a  people  with  one  form  of  civilization 
against  a  nation  which  has  grown  up  under  another  form.  Hence 
the  conflicts  of  the  Spaniards  and  the  Mexicans  ended  in  nothing 
but  mischief,  both  being  equally  civilized,  yet  differing  wholly 
from  each  other.  But  in  another  page  (59),  for  the  term  “  war,”  Mr. 
Bancroft  substitutes  the  “  Soul  of  Progress  ”  as  the  “  extraneous 
inffuence  ”  which  drives  man  on  to  his  greater  good  “  without  his 
knowledge  and  against  his  will  ”  ;  and,  lastly,  overwhelmed  with 
the  vastness  of  his  subject,  he  warns  us  against  forming  rash 
judgments,  until  we  have  “  anatomized  the  universe  of  man  and 
matter.”  “  Then,  when  we  know  all,  when  we  know  as  God 
knoweth,  shall  we  understand  what  it  is,  this  Soul  of  Progress  ” 
(p.  80). 

We  cannot  help  thinking  not  merely  that  the  undecided  balancing 
which  marks  this  introduction  is  unwholesome  for  those  who  may 
not  see  the  traps  and  sophisms  thus  laid  in  their  path,  but  that  the 
theory  is  historically  inadequate  as  an  explanation  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  of  civilized  or  savage  life.  Having  spoken  of  war  as  the  first 
step  in  human  progress,  Mr.  Bancroft  argues  that,  though  it  brings 
men  together  for  a  purpose,  it  is  insufficient  to  hold  them 
together.  “  When  the  cause  which  compacted  them  no  longer 
exists,  they  speedily  scatter,  each  going  his  own  way.  Then  comes 
in  superstition  to  the  aid  of  progress.  A  successful  leader  is  first 
feared  as  a  man,  then  reverenced  as  a  supernatural  being,  and 
finally  himself,  or  his  descendant,  in  the  flesh  or  in  tradition,  is 
worshipped  as  a  God  ”  (p.  29).  Whether  this  be  or  be  not  a 
true  account  of  the  origin  of  civil  polity  is  just  the  point 
to  be  proved.  At  first  sight  it  would  seem  to  be  extremely 
unlikely,  and  it  is  not  the  view  taken  by  those  who  have  made  the 
origin  of  Aryan  civilization  the  subject  of  their  researches.  In 
Mr.  Bancroft's  hypothesis  we  are  dealing  with  what,  so  far 
as  we  may  see,  are  by  comparison  later  stages ;  we  must 
start  from  the  isolated  primitive  man  living  with  his  mate  in 
his  cave  or  den,  lord  of  all  within,  and  deadly  foe  of  all  with¬ 
out  it,  absolute  master  of  his  offspring  while  he  lives,  and  their 
god  after  his  death.  This  view,  too,  must  stand  or  fall  on  its  own 
merits  :  but  it  certainly  seems  to  explain  fairly  the  phenomena  of 
forms  of  civilization  much  higher  than  that  of  any  American  tribes. 
It  probably  explains  even  the  conditions  of  Aztec  and  Toltec  life ; 
and  assuredly  these  conditions  could  not  be  described  more 
thoroughly  and  conscientiously  than  by  Mr.  Bancroft.  Under  five 
distinct  heads,  taking  first  the  Nahua  or  north-western  and  the 
Maya  or  south-eastern  nations,  he  examines  (1)  their  system  of 
government,  the  succession  of  the  sovereigns,  the  ceremonies  of 
election  and  coronation,  the  Court  forms  and  observances,  the  roval 
palaces  and  gardens ;  (2)  their  social  system,  with  the  gradations 
of  ranks,  the  tenure  and  distribution  of  lands,  taxation,  vassalage 
and  feudal  service,  with  their  family  and  private  relations  ;  (3)  their 
system  in  war,  their  orders  of  knighthood,  and  treatment  of  pri¬ 
soners  ;  (4)  their  commercial  system,  sciences,  arts,  and  manufac¬ 
tures  ;  and  (5)  their  processes  of  law  and  judicial  administration. 

Having  thus  given  the  divisions  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft’s  great  task  which  is  comprised  in  this  volume,  we  can  only 
notice  one  other  point  which  seems  to  us  of  importance  not  to  the 
moralist  only  but  to  the  historian.  The  Aztecs  were  unwearied 
speakers,  and  Mr.  Bancroft  is  inclined  to  regard  their  eloquence  as 
sometimes  overlaboured,  tedious,  and  dull.  He  is  probably  not 
altogether  wrong,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  there  are  parts  at 
least  in  a  coronation  speech  addressed  by  a  nobleman  to  a  newly 
elected  king  which,  if  genuine,  singularly  reproduce  thoughts  and 
expressions  familiar  to  us  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New: — 

It  behoves  thee  [says  the  speaker],  with  all  thy  strength  to  do  that  which 
is  right  in  the  fulfilment  of  thine  office,  taking  care  that  this  be  done  with 
tears  and  sighs  and  continual  prayer  to  the  Lord  our  God,  the  invisible,  the 
impalpable.  Draw  near  to  Him,  Sire,  weeping,  and  in  all  sincerity,  that 
He  may  help  thee  to  govern  in  peace.  Beware  that  thou  receive  with  kind¬ 
ness  and  humility  those  that  approach  thee  in  grief  and  despair.  .  .  . 

Be  no  respecter  of  persons,  but  punish  all  alike,  and  justly,  for  thou  hast  thy 
pow  er  of  God.  ...  Do  justice,  therefore,  heeding  the  wrath  of  none. 

.  .  .  Take  care  that  in  the  high  places  of  the  lords  and  judges  there  be 
nothing  done  snatchinglv  nor  in  haste,  that  there  be  no  hot  words  nor  deeds 


done  in  anger.  Say  not  now  in  thine  heart,  I  am  the  lord,  my  Will  is  Law  ; 
but  rather  let  this  be  an  occasion  for  humbling  thy  valour,  and  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  thj'  self-esteem.  Look  to  it  that  thy  new  dignities  be  not  the  means 
of  puffing  thee  up  with  pride  and  haughtiness  ;  but  in  place  thereof  ponder 
often  on  thy  former  lowly  estate,  from  which,  without  desert,  thou  wast 
taken  and  placed  wffiere  thou  now  art.  Say  to  thine  heart,  Who  was  I  ? 
Who  am  I  ?  Not  by  my  own  deserts  did  I  attain  this  high  place,  but  by 
the  will  of  God. 

The  man  who  spoke  thus,  and  the  person  whom  he  addressed, 
belonged,  as  is  well  known,  to  a  people  amongst  whom  the  customs 
of  human  sacrifice  and  cannibalism  reached  proportions  beside 
which  the  holocausts  of  Phenicians  to  Moloch  pale  their 
ineffectual  fires.  “  Upon  almost  every  monthly  feast,  and 
upon  numerous  other  grand  celebrations,  several  hundred 
human  hearts  were  torn  hot  from  living  breasts  as  an  accept¬ 
able  offering  to  the  Nahua  gods  and  a  pleasant  sight  to 
the  people.”  The  bodies  of  the  sucking  babes  slaughtered  in 
honour  of  Tlalocs,  the  rain  god,  were  brought  back  from  the  place 
of  sacrifice  and  “  the  flesh  eaten  as  a  choice  delicacy  by  the  priests 
and  chief  men  ”  (305).  One  of  the  months  of  the  year  received  its 
name  from  the  flaying  of  men,  and  at  stated  times  children  were 
shut  up  in  caverns  and  left  to  die  of  fear  and  hunger.  At  the 
feast  of  Xiuhtecutli,  the  god  of  fire, 

each  naked  and  bound  captive  was  borne  upon  the  shoulder  of  a  priest  up 
to  the  summit  of  the  temple,  where  smouldered  a  great  heap  of  glowing 
coal.  Into  this  the  bearers  cast  their  living  burdens,  and  when  the  cloud 
of  dust  was  blown  off,  the  dull  red  mass  could  be  seen  to  heave,  human  forms 
could  be  seen  writhing  and  twisting  in  agony,  the  crackling  of  flesh  could 
be  distinctly  heard.  But  the  victims  were  not  to  die  by  fire ;  in  a  few 
moments,  and  before  life  was  extinct,  the  blackened  and  blistered  wretches 
were  raked  out  by  the  watching  priests,  cast  one  after  another  upon  the 
stone  of  sacrifice,  and  in  a  few  moments  all  that  remained  upon  the  summit 
of  the  temple  was  a  heap  of  human  hearts  smoking  at  the  feet  of  the  god 
of  fire. — P.  330. 

In  the  face  of  the  loathsome  horrors  described  with  terrible 
fidelity  in  Mr.  Bancroft’s  plain-spoken  chapter,  we  must  protest 
against  the  judgment  which,  after  comparing  Europe  and  America 
during  the  millennium  ending  with  the  sixteenth  century,  pro¬ 
nounces  that  “  the  difference  between  the  two  civilizations  was 
less  than  most  people  imagine  ”  (pp.  97,  805).  If  words  have  any 
meaning,  and  if  there  is  any  difference  in  the  character  of  actions, 
we  may  say  that  the  sweeping  away  of  Aztec  civilization  was  a 
boon  to  mankind,  and  that  commiseration  is  thrown  away  on  a 
people  to  whom  the  feeling  of  mercy  was  unknown.  Ev<sd 
Carthaginians  and  Jews  suffered  the  fire  to  consume  their  victims ; 
it  was  the  special  glory  of  Montezuma  and  his  people  to  banquet 
on  the  flesh  of  men,  women,  and  children,  slaughtered  and  flayed 
in  honour  of  their  gods. 


RECENT  EDITIONS  OF  GREEK  PLAY'S.* 

TWO  out  of  the  three  commentaries  on  select  plays  of  the 
Greek  dramatists  which  lie  before  us  are  by  editors  whose 
names  are  already  known  in  connexion  with  work  of  this  descrip¬ 
tion.  We  have  met  with  Mr.  Blaydes  before,  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Classica  series,  as  an  editor  of  Sophocles ;  and  Mr.  Green,  it  is  well 
known,  edited  some  four  plays  of  Aristophanes  in  the  Catena 
Classicorum.  One  great  fault  of  Mr.  Blaydes’s  edition  of  the  first 
three  plays  of  Sophocles  in  the  Bibliotheca  Classica  was  his 
excessive  fondness  for  emendation  and  conjectural  alteration  of 
his  author’s  text ;  another  was  his  wearisome  and  unprofitable 
accumulation  of  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  comments  on  a  hard 
passage,  with  but  little  assistance  to  the  reader  in  discriminating 
between  the  conflicting  opinions.  Time  was  precious  with  students 
even  in  1859;  how  much  more  then  in  1875,  when  there  is  so 
much  more  work  to  be  crowded  into  the  school  or  college 
course  !  Now,  therefore,  more  than  ever,  the  scholar  who  under¬ 
takes  to  guide  a  reader  through  the  difficulties  of  a  Greek  play 
must  sift  and  resift  his  critical  and  illustrative  matter  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  everything  which  is  not  vitally  ad  retn.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  Mr.  Blaydes  has  Sophocles  at  his  fingers’  ends,  and  is  of 
all  men  one  of  the  most  competent  from  thorough  acquaintance 
to  illustrate  the  poet  by  himself,  not  to  speak  of  his  col¬ 
lateral  reading,  his  new  collation  of  manuscripts,  and  other 
kindred  work.  But  to  read  Sophocles  with  profit,  much  more 
with  pleasure,  one  flies  from  the  commentary  that  leaves  a 
whole  mass  of  conjecture  and  criticism  to  one’s  own  private 
judgment,  and  takes  refuge  with  such  editors  as  Mr.  Jebb, 
whose  edition  of  the  Ajax,  without  being  as  curt  and  brief 
as  Linwood’s  Sophocles,  may  be  said  to  represent  the  happy 
mean  between  excessive  and  defective  commentary.  If  there  is  a 
choice — and  happily  even  our  English  scholarship  affords  this 
as  regards  the  Greek  drama  without  need  of  resort  to  the 
Germans — sensible  students  will  eschew  the  help  of  a  dubious  and 
hesitating  guide,  such  as  Mr.  Blaydes,  despite  his  experience  and 
acquaintance  with  his  author,  is  proved  to  be  by  a  glance  at 
two  or  three  notes  on  the  early  part  of  the  Ajax.  For  instance, 
in  v.  4,  at  ev6a  ra^iv  iaxaT-qv  eyct,  where  the  subject  of  the 
verb  is  obvious,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  suggest  the  removal 
of  the  comma  after  A’lavros,  and  an  ellipse  of  before 

rdtjiv.  “  But  ”  (he  adds  in  the  same  breath)  “  such  an  ellipse  is 
perhaps  hardly  tolerable.”  In  v.  15,  upon  the  clause  icrjv  an  dittos  r]s 

*  The  Ajax  of  Sophocles.  Critically  Revised  and  Explained  by  F.  H.  M. 
Blaydes,  M.A.  &c.  London :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1875. 

The  Birds  of  Aristophanes.  Edited  by  W.  C.  Green,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of 
King’s  College,  Cambridge.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co.  1875. 

Aristophanes.  The  Acharnians.  By  Herbert  Hailstone,  B.A.  Cambridge : 
E.  Johnson.  1875. 
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Specs,  where  we  quite  agree  with  his  punctuation,  he  strikes  us  as 
unduly  wavering  as  to  interpretation.  It  means,  he  first  tells  us, 
“albeit  you  are  invisible,”  “out  of  sight,”  “unseen.”  Mr.  Jebb 
has  adduced  good  reasons  why  Pallas  should  not  be  regarded  as 
hidden  from  the  spectators  in  this  colloquy,  to  sav  nothing  of  the 
fact  that  the  use  of  dnonros  in  the  sense  of  dvonros  is,  as  Lobeck 
notes,  late  and  less  classical.  There  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  we  should  not  construe  the  passage,  “  albeit  you  are  seen  but 
at  a  distance,”  and  to  this  view,  after  having  raised  the  question, 
Mr.  Blaydes  seems  to  come  round  in  his  “addenda.”  One  more 
example.  In  v.  216  we  read:— 

pavla  yap  ciXovs  rjp.lv  6  icXeivos 
vvKrepos  A’cas  dneXco(3r'jdr]. 

No  one  would  have  dreamed  that  there  could  be  two  minds 
about  the  passive  sense  of  the  verb,  save  for  the  second  and  alter¬ 
native  interpretation  of  the  scholiast ;  and  this  latter  would  only 
deserve  consideration  if  we  could  make  nothing  of  his  first  inter¬ 
pretation.  But,  as  usual,  Mr.  Blaydes  gives  the  qualified  approval 
contained  in  the  comment  “  perhaps  rightly  ”  to  the  commentator 
who  regards  the  verb  as  used  in  a  passive  sense ;  and  then  he 
reopens  the  question,  and  tries  to  unsettle  the  judgment  by  the 
remark,  “  But  the  construction  may  be  rjplv  dneXcofBrjdr),  ‘  has  in¬ 
flicted  injury  upon  us.’”  Such  indecision  is  both  disappointing  to 
readers  looking  for  help,  and  necessarily  tends  to  book-making — a 
matter  which,  it  is  true,  is  Mr.  Blaydes’s  own  concern  rather  than 
ours. 

Worse,  however,  than  indecision  is  the  “  cacoethes  emendandi,” 
and  this  is  really  the  cause  of  the  scant  acceptance  of  Mr.  Blaydes’s 
critical  labours.  The  best  results  of  modern  classical  scholar¬ 
ship  have  come  from  a  conservative  rather  than  a  destructive 
study  of  the  accredited  text  of  an  ancient  author.  There  is 
more  merit  in  explaining  the  text  as  we  find  it  than  in  the 
most  brilliant  and.  ingenious  substitution  of  words  suggesting 
what  the  original  “  ought  to  have  said,”  but  for  which  unfor¬ 
tunately  there  is  no  warranty  whatever.  Mr.  Blaydes  does 
not  appear  to  see  this.  He  has  a  perfect  mania,  uncured  by 
sixteen  years  of  experience  since  his  first  volume,  for  unau¬ 
thorized  alteration.  In  vv.  51-2  Athene  uses  in  reference  to 
Ajax  the  not  unpoetical  expression,  tvacpdpovs  en  oppacn  yvcbpas 
j3a\ovcra,  “having  cast  over  his  vision  vexatious  phantasies,” 
which  is  just  what  she  is  represented  as  having  done.  Because 
Mr.  Blaydes  cannot  see  how  hallucinations  can  be  thrown  over 
the  eye,  as  well  as  the  mind,  we  are  invited  to  pick  and  choose 
among  five  conjectural  resorts  —  namely,  (1)  Suer cjropov  npos 
oppaerc  Kve'cpas  fiaXovaa,  (2)  err  oppacnv  biaarpocpois  icvecfras 
(BaXovaa,  (3)  raiy  cfypecrlv  ScaerTpoCpovs  yveopas  (BaXovcra,  (4) 
SvcnroTpov  npos  oppacri  Kvecpas  fBaXovcra,  and  another,  in  which  still 
less  of  the  text  as  we  have  it  survives,  and  which,  after  all,  is 
not  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  its  author  to  keep  him  from  the 
sixth  alternative  of  turning  yvcbpas  into  Xenibas,  or  perhaps 
Xr'jpas  or  yXr/pas,  at  the  suggestion  of  Act.  Apost.  ix.  18.  Could 
there  be  a  stronger  argument  for  accepting  the  text  as  it  stands 
than  this — not  halting  between  two,  but  oscillating  among  seven, 
opinions  ?  In  some  instances  the  student  might  afford  to  smile 
in  passing  at  this  craze  of  his  guide,  as  c.g.  where,  at  p.  140,  Mr. 
Blaydes  jumps  approvingly  at  Pierson’s  emendation  of  nTrjvrjs  cos 
bppa  neXe las — (jrrjVTjs  cos  bppa  neXeiiis,  h.e.  “  as  the  dove  (fears)  the 
sight  of  the  vulture  ” ;  or  where,  five  lines  before,  he  is  so 
enamoured  of  Burges’s  correction  of 

cos  1 1  pep  a  ycXivec  re  Kavdyei  naktv 
dr ravra  ravOpcbneia — 

namely,  &>s  if  pap  ev  KXlvec  re  k.t.X. — that  he  says  it  had  already 
occurred  to  him  also,  though  apparently  not  vividly  enough  to 
prevent  him  from  coining  two  reserve  readings — e.<j.  pc  rjpepa,  and 
ij  polpa  yap.  In  these  cases  the  text  needs  no  improvement ;  and  in 
one  or  two  others,  where  he  suggests  it,  it  is  in  the  face  of  an  idiom 
which  is  eminently  classical  and  of  constant  use  in  the  dramatists. 
Thus  at  v.  465  occurs  the  expression,  cov  avTos  ecrye  crreefiavov  evKXecas 
peyav,  in  which  the  double  genitive  connected  with  erTecpavov 
(translate  “  the  great  glory-crown  of  which  ”)  is  as  common  and 
as  Sophoclean  as  anything  can  be.  Nothing  but  an  itch  for  mending 
or  marring  could  make  Mr.  Blaydes  “  much  prefer  ”  reading  bv, 
put  in  apposition  with  areepavov.  There  are,  however,  passages 
where  it  is  a  real  grievance  to  be  distracted  from  the  quest  of  the 
simplest  clue  to  a  textual  labyrinth  by  the  addition  out  of  hah  d  of 
half-a-dozen  new  windings  and  intricacies.  Invv.  3i9-2oTecmessa 
says  of  Ajax : — 

npos  yap  KaKov  re  teal  fBapvty-vxov  yoovs 

Tocovcrd  aec  hot  avbpbs  e^rjyecT  e'xeiv, 
where  undoubtedly  v  Trpbs  kukov  dvSpbs,  in  the  sense  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  cowardly  man,  is  harsh  but  not  unparalleled.  Mr.  Jebb 
cites  (Ed.  Tijr.  709.  Mr.  Blaydes  condemns  the  passage  as  cor¬ 
rupt,  and  e^rjyciTo  and  yyetr  as  yielding  no  satisfactory  sense. 
XV hat  then  does  he  do?  lie  offers  a  choice  of  fjyecO’  ~uvat,  or 
yjyelro  erreveev,  or,  worst  of  all,  e^rjyeiro  yriV  (to  utter),  for  endings 
of  the  line,  forgetting,  apparently,  that  he  is  not  improving  a  copy 
of  iambics,  but  tampering  with  the  fairly  intelligible  text  of  an 
Attic  dramatist.  Another  field  for  his  corrective  skill  has  offered 
itself  to  him  in  vv.  475-6: — 

rt  yap  nap’  rjpap  rjpepa  repneiv  e'xei 

npocrBeiaa  KavccOeiera  rov  ye  KaraOvecv ; 
which  Mr.  Jebb  finds  it  possible  to  construe  by  understanding  rjpas 
after  npoadelcra  and  dvadehra.  “For  what  power  to  please  hath 
day  by  day,  with  its  dooming  or  delaying,  just  of  death”?  or, 
more  literally,  “what  in  the  way  of  pleasure  hath  day  suc¬ 


ceeding  day  to  offer,  in  doom  or  reprieve,  except  from  death 
after  all  ”  ?  Something  of  this  kind  is  W under’s  view  of  the  pas¬ 
sage.  But  Mr.  Blaydes  can  see  no  resort  but  alteration;  and 
though  he  leans  towards  Nauck's  least  violent  conjecture,  Kavadeier 
del  rb  Kardavelv,  he  is  not  content  without  hazarding  two  competing 
guesses  of  his  own,  the  loosest  of  which  is 

npoaOcicra  to'iovS ’  uvSpa  7 tXtjv  ye  KaToaveiv. 

We  could  cite  many  other  passages  where  Mr.  Blaydes's  con¬ 
jectures  are  equally  sweeping  and  wide  of  the  received  text,  and  it 
is  probable  that,  though  he  has  his  merits  in  adducing  apt  parallels 
on  occasion,  and  in  supplying  neat  illustrations,  such  as  in  v.  161 
(pent  yap  peydXcc v  (Baios  k.t.X.'),  where  he  shows  that  the  allusion 
is  to  the  picked  blocks  and  smaller  interstitial  stones  in  masonry, 
others  have  found  his  love  of  improving  Sophocles  from  off  the 
face  of  the  plays  which  go  by  his  name  a  drawback  to  satisfactory 
editing. 

With  Mr.  Green  this  fault  cannot  be  found.  lie  is,  so  far  as 
we  have  observed,  commendably  chary  of  emendations,  and  laudably 
disposed  to  make  the  best  of  the  Greek  text  as  he  finds  it.  TIis 
present  edition  of  the  Birds  appears  to  us  to  exhibit  more  con¬ 
servatism  in  this  way  than  the  plays  which  he  edited  for  the 
Catena  Classicorum.  An  instance  occurs  to  us  in  v.  480,  where, 
in  place  of  the  common  reading — 

vr\  tov  AnbXXco.  ndvv  tocvvv  xpp  pvyxos  ftoo-Keiv  ere  to  Xocnbv. 
ovk  ajrodcbaei  rayecor  6  Zevs  to  aKrjnTpov  to3  dpVKoXdnTp — • 

(i.e.  you  (the  hoopoo)  must  feed  up  your  beak,  and  make  it  a  stout 
weapon ;  not  in  a  hurry  will  Jove  yield  up  his  sceptre  to  the  oak- 
tapper),  Meineke,  for  the  sake  of  greater  clearness,  would  read 
cos  l’or  ovk.  Mr.  Green  rightly  sets  his  face  against  a  supposed 
improvement  which,  besides  being  no  improvement  at  all,  savours 
of  a  logical  and  grammatical  sequence  foreign  to  dramatic  dia¬ 
logue.  When  alteration  is  urgently  necessary  or  distinctly  ad¬ 
vantageous,  he  does  not  set  his  face  against  it ;  e.g.  in  v.  495,  Kal 
nplv  beenveiv  tovs  clXXovs  ovros  dp’  rjae,  the  context  shows  that 
bemveiv  is  out  of  place,  for  there  is  no  sense  in  making  the  cock 
crow  and  wake  up  the  boozy  Euelpides  before  the  others  supped  or 
drank.  Here,  therefore,  Mr.  Green  would  approve  epeoveiv,  or  perhaps, 
with  the  modern  translator  Iiudd,  inacvelv,  in  place  of  Semveiv — the 
first  meaning  “  before  the  other  cocks  crowed  ” ;  the  second, 
“  before  the  rest  assented  to  ”  or  “  confirmed  their  brother’s 
morning  crow.”  We  could  point  out  other  slighter  alterations 
(at  412,  150,  &c.)  which  are  really  improvements.  In  one  place, 
however,  there  is  a  strange  discrepancy  between  his  text  and  his 
notes— namely,  at  v.  645.  The  former  has  TcSdeSl  EveXmdy/s 
KpccbSev.  The  latter  assumes  that  0 pcrjOev  is  the  reading  of  the 
text.  Accordingly  the  note,  though  throwing  light  on  either 
word,  sounds  odd  and  mal  apropos: — ■“  645.  Qpirjdev.  Tliria  was  a 
deme  of  Attica ;  so  was  Orius,  according  to  the  scholiast  who 
reads  Kpdbdev.”  Stiff  less  have  we  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Green's 
interpretation  of  passages  and  words  that  call  for  comment.  He 
does  good  service  at  v.  232,  enreppoXoycov,  by  correcting  Liddell 
and  Scott’s  limitation  of  the  word  to  “  crows,  or  rooks  that  pick 
up  seed,”  whereas  “  the  term  includes  many  species  of  birds,  but 
chiefly  the  small,  hard- billed  ones,  which  one  sees  in  flocks  about 
rickyards  in  winter.”  And  on  yvcompaxrjo-r]  (555)  we  think  he 
has  equally  hit  a  flaw  in  the  interpretation  of  the  same  lexi¬ 
cographers,  when  they  explain  y vcccnpaxeiv  “  to  contest  one’s 
own  opinion.”  “  It  is  rather,”  says  Mr.  Green,  “  to  get  a 
knowledge  of  your  own  and  your  enemy's  fighting  power.”  Per¬ 
haps  the  Lexicon  Aristophanicum  of  Sanxay  gives  the  most 
exact  sense,  “  to  submit,  acknowledging  weakness  ” — an  act  follow¬ 
ing  the  mental  process  implied  in  the  explanation  of  Mr.  Green.  In 
general  illustration,  too,  of  Aristophanes  from  ancient  and  modern 
literature  and  customs,  Mr.  Green  will  not  be  found  wanting. 
On  the  passage  where  it  is  said  by  Peisthetaerus  that  with  the 
kite's  kingship  began  the  custom  of  prostration  and  salutation, 
when  this  bird  makes  its  appearance  (as  a  harbinger  of  spring),  he 
notes  that  “  in  many  parts  of  England  magpies  are  saluted  by 
taking  oil'  the  hat.”  He  brings  Ilesiod  to  bear  upon  the  genera¬ 
tions  of  the  crow  in  a  note  on  v.  609  ;  and  on  the  military  promo¬ 
tions  of  Diitrcphes,  the  former  widow-twig  plaiter  (vv.  798)  he 
is  as  full  of  needful  information  on  the  grades  in  the  Athenian 
cavalry  as  he  is  illustrative  of  the  satire  implied  in  the  lines  :— 

y)pe8yj  cpvXapxos,  eiO'  innapxos,  e it  etj  ovdevbs 

peyclXa  nparrei  ’  Kaarl  vvvl  ijovdbs  InnaXeKTpvcov. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  Professor  Kennedy’s  humorous 
and  perhaps  eccentric  version  of  these  lines.  They  will  not  deny 
that  Mr.  Green’s  explanation  of  InnaXeKTpvcov  is  worth  any  amount 
of  approximate  translations.  “  It  plainly  means  here  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  grandeur  in  the  bird  way  ;  and  the  Inn  in  "innapxos  leads 
up  to  it.  _  From  having  been  a  mean  scrubby  bird  with  willow- 
wings,  Diitrcphes  rises,  by  purchase,  to  be  captain,  colonel,  and 
— capercailzie,  cock  of  the  woods.” 

In  his  former  plays  we  should  have  said  Mr.  Green’s  foible  was 
a  weakness  for  trying  the  impossible  task  of  reproducing  the 
puns  of  Aristophanes  in  English.  It  is  a  rock  which  in  his 
edition  of  the  Birds  he  has  generally  avoided,  though  the  inter¬ 
mittent  disease  breaks  out  in  such  coinages  as  “  Green-funk  ” 
suggestive  of  “  greenfinch  ”  for  the  supposed  bird  vn obebecos  (v.  65), 
and  such  play  on  words  as  “  grand-feathers  ”  and  “  grandfathers  ” 
apropos  of  nclnnovs  and  eppurepas,  in  v.  765.  On  the  whole,  this 
edition  deserves  to  find  favour,  though  the  relegation  of  the  notes 
to  the  end  of  the  volume  stamps  it  rather  as  a  school-book  than  a 
book  to  hold  readily  in  the  hand,  and  enjoy  withal  the  lively  hjts 
of  the  great  comic  poet  of  Athens. 
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Though  Mr.  Hailstone  in  his  Acharnians  sticks  to  the  fashion  of 
foot-notes,  his  work  may  he  regarded  as  specially  adapted  for 
scholastic  purposes.  It  contains  a  somewhat  lengthy  argument,  a 
sprinkling  of  grammatical  notes,  which  acquire  some  value  from 
the  fact  that  tiiey  are  often  the  dicta  of  Shilleto  or  Elmsley,  and 
some  very  obvious  parallels  from  English  literature,  such  as  a  verse 
from  Milton’s  “  Ode  on  the  Nativity  ”  in  illustration  of  Ach.  57, 
Kpe/xacrai  rcis  acnridas.  l’  or  punning  and  play  011  words  it  “  goes 
in  ”  con  amore,  and  so  far  may  possibly  suit  the  taste  of  those 
into  whose  hands  it  w'ill  be  put.  The  stupid  johe  upon  at 
Tpayaacua  (palvercu  might  at  least  have  escaped  repetition  by  an 
Eton  master.  Of  the  three  volumes  before  us,  Mr.  Green's  Birds 
deserves  most  encouragement  as  a  helpful  commentary. 


ETYMONIA.* 

CTOYPER,  in  one  of  his  letters,  gives  his  correspondent  an 
->  amusing  account  of  a  visit  he  had  just  received  from  a  parish 
clerk: — “  On  Monday  morning  last,  Sam  brought  me  word  that 
there  was  a  man  in  the  kitchen  who  desired  to  speak  with  me.  I 
ordered  him  in.  A  plain,  decent,  elderly  figure  made  its  appear¬ 
ance,  and,  being  desired  to  sit,  spoke  as  follows : — ‘  Sir,  I  am 
clerk  of  the  parish  of  All  Saints  in  Northampton  ;  brother  of  Mr. 
Cox  the  upholsterer.  It  is  customary  for  the  peison  in  my  oliice 
to  annex  to  a  bill  of  mortality,  -which  he  publishes  at  Christmas, 
a  copy  of  verses.  You  would  do  me  a  great  favour,  Sir,  if  you 
would  furnish  me  with  one.’  To  this  1  replied,  ‘  Mr.  Cox,  you 
have  several  men  of  genius  in  your  town,  why  have  you  not  ap¬ 
plied  to  some  of  them?  There  is  a  namesake  of  yours  in  par¬ 
ticular,  Cox  the  statuary,  who,  everybody  knows,  is  a  iirst-rate 
maker  of  verses,  lie  surely  is  the  man  of  all  the  world  for  your 
purpose.’  ‘Alas  !  Sir,  I  have  heretofore  borrowed  help  from  him, 
but  he  is  a  gentleman  of  so  much  reading  that  the  people  of  our 
town  cannot  understand  him.’  ”  The  author  of  Etymonia — we 
wish  he  had  not  kept  his  name  secret — runs  much  the  same  risk 
as  Mr.  Cox — Mr.  Cox  the  statuary,  we  mean,  not  the  upholsterer 
ncr  the  parish  clerk.  If  he  gets  any  readers  at  all,  which  we  very 
much  doubt,  he  is  likely  to  have  much  such  an  audience  as  would 
be  enjoyed  by  a  literary  tradesman  of  a  country  town.  Doubtless 
he  has  already  often  appeared  in  some  local  journal,  and  in  his 
writing-desk  are  carefully  treasured  up  snippings  out  of  perhaps 
half-a-dozen  country  papers.  He  has,  we  should  imagine,  at  length 
become  too  learned  for  localreaders,  and  has  in  consequence  found  his 
communications  too  often  rejected  by  the  editor.  When  this  takes 
place,  a  man  mustfeit  her  prepare  papers  for  some  Association,  or  else  he 
must  bring  out  a  book.  But,  whichever  course  he  takes,  his  learning 
unfortunately  still  clings  to  him,  and  still  keeps  him  outside  the 
understanding  of  any  readers  he  is  likely  to  find.  People  of  any 
learning  loathe  fluent  nonsense,  and  loathe  it  the  more  the  more 
it  bears  along  in  its  course  scraps  of  learning,  while  readers  who 
delight  in  the  commonest  of  thoughts  so  long  as  they  are  fluently 
expressed  yet  ask  for  as  little  learning  as  possible.  Such  readers 
as  these — and  they  are  the  only  readers  this  author  can  ever  hope 
to  get — will  be  as  much  scared  at  his  title-page  as  any  benighted 
child  at  a  scooped-out  turnip  with  a  candle  stuck  in  it.  They  will 
find  facing  them  as  they  open  the  book  quotations  from  Kant, 
J.  S.  Mill,  Plato,  and  the  author.  They  will  at  once,  respectfully 
indeed  but  resolutely,  close  the  book,  and  if  their  thought  find 
utterance,  they  will  say,  in  words  that  will  remind  us  of  the  late 
parish  clerk  of  Northampton,  “  This  writer  is  a  gentleman  of  so 
much  reading  that  such  sort  of  people  as  we  are  cannot  understand 
him.”  They  will  not,  indeed,  deny  his  claim  to  great  learning 
and  great  genius.  They  will  allow  him  all  that  his  modesty  could 
ask  for,  only  they  will  not  read  him.  They  will  see  nothing  impu¬ 
dent  in  a  newr  writer  who  thus  introduces  himself  with  Kant  and 
Mill  on  one  side  of  him  and  Plato  on  the  other.  Why  should 
they  ?  These  three  also  doubtless  w'ere  in  their  day  gentlemen  of 
so  much  reading  that  the  people  of  their  towns  could  not  understand 
them.  And  should  any  persons  venture  to  read  the  quotations  that 
are  given,  they  would  at  once  allow  that  the  author  of  Etymonia 
must  be  the  man  of  the  most  reading  of  all  the  four,  for  of  all  the 
lour  he  is  by  far  the  hardest  to  understand.  What  would  the  people 
of  Northampton,  for  instance,  even  with  the  help  of  all  the 
modern  enlightenment  that  the  shoe  trade  and  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
have  brought  into  that  towm,  make  of  such  a  passage  as  the 
following  P  — 

Society,  like  the  earth's  crust,  feebly  contextured  and  void  of  cohesion— 
weak,  inane,  and  without  soul — spreads  itself  over  humanity,  checking  all 
its  nobler  aspirations  ;  hut  the  comparison  may  be  pursued  "further  iu  this, 
that  it  equally  contains  within  its  bosom  liquid  fires,  which,  in  default  of  an 
outlet,  find  vent  in  eruption. 

Parochial  readers,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  wTould  no  doubt 
enjoy  the  author’s  attacks  on  “  the  rules,  laws,  and  regulations  of 
political  economy.”  Though  they  do  not  know  what  political 
economy  means,  yet  they  know  well  enough  that  it  is  something  or 
other,  like  Popery,  which  every  one  has  attacked  these  forty 
years  and  more.  But  while  they  would  like  well  enough  to  have 
hard  names  thrown  at  it,  what  would  they  care  for  a  writer  who 
called  it  an  “  omnific  science  ”  ?  On  the  whole,  we  fear  that  our 
author  has  missed  his  mark,  and  yet  it  is  a  pity.  For  he  is  so 
very  silly,  so  very  shalloQ,  so  very  conceited,  he  has  such  a 
talent  for  saying  nothing  jin  many  words,  that,  so  far  as  these 
qualilications  are  concerned,  he  deserves  quite  as  many  readers  as 
the  gentleman  who  has  so  pleasantly  told  us  of  the  Recreations  of 
a  Country  Parson. 


lie  has,  however,  besides  his  ambitious  display  of  learning, 
one  luult  which  is  latal  to  a  foolish  writer,  at  all  events  in  this 
country.  He  may  perhaps  succeed  better  in  “the  authorized 
versions  ”  which,  as  bis  title-page  tells  us,  “  will  shortly 
appear  in  Leipzig,  Paris,  and  New  York.”  But  no  writer  in 
England,  however  silly  and  commonplace  he  may  he,  ever  has  any 
large  number  of  readers  unless  he  is  respectable.  Our  author,  it  is 
quite  clear,  thirsts  lor  fame.  \\  hat  would  he  say  to  some  middle- 
aged  tradesman  who,  bent  on  being  elected  churchwarden,  should 
always  wear  decent  black  clothes  and  a  still  more  decent  white  tie, 
should  talk  in  a  loud  and  pompous  voice  and  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  oracle  ol  bis  street,  should  attend  the  parish  church 
and  the  parish  vestry  with  the  utmost  regularity  and  decorum,  and 
then  should  take  to  play  at  skittles  publicly  onaSunday  afternoon  ? 
And  yet,  we  grieve  to  say  it,  the  author  of  Etymonia  has  been 
guilty  of  even  greater  folly  and  extravagance  than  this.  lie  bad, 
as  we  have  said,  almost  everything  in  his  favour.  Here,  on  the 
one  side,  was  that  ever-growing  class  of  quiet  dull  folk  who  look 
upon  reading  as  a  very  proper  and  respectable  occupation,  and 
who,  in  fact,  can  read  so  long  as  there  is  nothing  in  what  they 
read  to  make  them  think  that  they  have  a  brain ;  and  here,  on  the 
other  side,  was  a  writer  who  might  at  one  leap  have  sprung  into 
favour  among  them.  Here,  if  we  may  venture  to  use  the  terms  of 
the  despised  “  omnific  science,”  was  a  demand,  and  here  was  a  dealer 
capable  of  the  most  unlimited  supply.  Why  then — we  ask  it  more  in 
sorrow  thanin  anger — did  he  take  to  recommend  abortion  and  child- 
murder?  Why  does  be  ridicule  marriage,  and  why  does  be  astonish 
bis  readers  by  the  Great  Focal  Luminary  of  Truth  ?  The  capital 
letters  in  which  these  words  are  printed  at  once  shows,  by  the'way, 
that  the  author  is  here  describing  Ids  god.  However  much  "a 
powerful  mind  may  shake  itself  free  from  superstitions,  we  never 
knew  one  that  was  powerful  enough  to  shake  itself  free  from 
the  superstition  that  hangs  round  a  succession  of  big  letters.  This 
term,  perhaps,  he  thought  too  long  for  daily  use  in  the  new  state 
of  society  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  book  to  found.  The  coal- 
heavers  of  Etymonia  would  certainly  find  it  hard  to  use  in  swear¬ 
ing.  He  has  accordingly,  in  Unitic  Finite,  provided  an  equivalent 
which,  though  still  somewhat  unwieldy,  might  serve  all  common 
uses.  But,  to  return  from  this  digression,  why  has  he  thus 
spoilt  his  own  market?  We  can  scarcely  he  angry  with  him; 
we  much  more  pity  him.  He  evidently  expects  that  the  reviewers 
will  rise  in  anger  against  him,  and  he  thus  guards  himself  from 
their  fury  in  a  Notice  signed  “The  Author”: — “What  we  have 
written  has  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  philosophic  dispassionate¬ 
ness.  Let,  then,  those  who  would  criticize  passionately  remember 
this  and  forbear.  We  address  ourself  to  the  masters  of  reason 
and  to  the  intellectual  man ;  and  not  to  those  who  are  the 
mere  slaves  of  prejudice.  Let  these  stand  aside,  since  with  them 
we  have  no  business.”  No  one  criticizes  conceit  and  folly,  rant 
and  fustian  passionately,  so  that  the  author  might  have  laid  aside 
his  cares  and  his  Notice  at  the  same  time.  When  Sedley  and 
Rochester  stripped  themselves  naked  and  made  an  indecent 
harangue  to  a  nob,  even  then  they  were  not  criticized  passionately. 
They  were  wc’  i  pelted,  and  pelted  with  everything  that  came  to 
hand,  but  no  one  criticized  them.  Non  opus  est  verbis,  sed  fustibus. 
A  man  who  goes  into  the  public  market  cannot  criticize  either 
passionately  or  dispassionately  stinking  fish  or  rotten  fruit.  All 
he  can  do  is  to  say  that  they  are  fit  for  nothing  but  tbe  common 
sewer. 

"When  we  read  such  a  book  as  this,  we  cannot  kelp  wishing 
that  there  were  some  place  through  which  every  genius  of  his 
village  or  his  school  might  pass,  like  what  Oxford  was,  if  only  we 
may  believe  the  Tatter,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne.  “  There  is,” 
says  the  writer,  “  in  the  place  such  a  true  spirit  of  raillery  and 
humour  that,  if  they  can’t  make  you  a  wise  man,  they  will  certainly 
let  you  know  you  are  a  fool,  which  is  all  my  cousin  wants 
to  cease  to  he  so.”  Oxford,  we  fear,  of  late  years  has  had  too 
many  philosophic  reformers  to  have  retained  to  the  full  its  old 
reputation.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  even  manufactured  a  new  kind 
of  fool  of  its  own.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  recover  its  old 
spirit,  and  with  its  new  system  of  unattached  students  may  he  able 
every  year  to  let  a  vast  number  of  young  men  know  that  they  are 
fools.  "When  a  young  man  w'ko  is  a  fool  once  knows  that  he  is  a 
fool,  he  not  only  ceases  to  he  so,  hut  at  the  same  moment  he  ceases 
to  wish  to  appear  in  print.  It  unfortunately  happens  that  many  a 
man  who  has  lived  to  he  passably  wise  has  in  tbe  days  of  bis 
folly,  for  want  of  learning  in  time  enough  that  be  was  a  fool,  put 
bis  folly  iuto  print.  We  fear  that  tbe  author  of  Etymonia  will,  in 
spite  of  all  we  have  said,  look  upon  us  as  passionate  critics.  When 
be  is  a  little  older,  when  he  has  reached  the  ripe  age  of  say  five- 
and-twentj',  we  hope,  though  he  may  never  go  to  Oxford,  that  he 
will  nevertheless  he  utterly  ashamed  of  the  miserable  work  which 
he  has  had  the  folly,  and  we  will  add  the  impudence,  to  publish. 


In  an  article  on  “  Mr.  Brookfield  ”  which  appeared  in  the  Satttedat 
Review  of  August  28th,  the  following  sentence  occurred : — 
“  Some  defects  of  taste  and  judgment,  ‘  to  which  we  would  add 
some  independent  views  on  points  where  there  is  generally  a  con¬ 
sensus  of  opinion  among  churchmen ,’  he  [ji.e.  Lord  I . yttelion J 
admits  to  have  alloyed  these  high  qualities.'’  We  find  that  the 
inverted  commas  in  this  sentence  were  inadvertently  misplaced , 
and  that  the  woids  apparently  quoted  from  Lord  Lyttelton's 
Memoir  are  not  his, 
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NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  ive  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 
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TYORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR^ETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” 
“  La  Vigne,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross,”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  “  Gaming  Table,”  &c. — DORE 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE.— PICTURE  GALLERY,  open  all  the 

year  round,  for  the  Reception  and  Sale  of  Pictures  by  celebrated  Artists  of  the  English 
and  Continental  Schools.  Sold  Works  are  removed  immediately.— Apply  for  particulars  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wass,  Superintendent  of  the  Gallery. 


IVTOTICE.— ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Jermyn  Street, 

AX  London— The  TWENTY-FIFTH  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  FRIDAY,  October  1. 
Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application.  TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


TTNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  SCHOOL. 

^  Head- Master— T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A.,  F.ILS. 

Vice-Master— E.  R.  IIORTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  SCHOOL  will  RE-OPEN  for  New  Pupils  on  Tuesday,  September  21,  at  9.30  A.ii.  The 
School  Session  is  divided  into  Three  equal  Terms.  Fee  £8  per  Term,  to  be  paid  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  Term.  Gymnastics,  Fencing,  Drilling,  and  Advanced  Drawing  are  extra. 

Extensive  additional  buildings,  including  spacious  Lecture-rooms  for  the  Classes  of  Chemis¬ 
try- and  Experimental  Physics,  have  recently  been  completed  for  the  use  of  the  Pupils 
attending  the  School,  and  further  additions  are  now  in  course  of  erection. 

A  Playground  of  about  two  acres  in  extent,  including  several  Fives’  Courts  and  a  Gym¬ 
nasium,  is  attached  to  the  School. 

Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment  or  “  impositions.” 

Boys  are  classified  in  each  subject,  according  to  individual  proficiency;  and  their  classes  are 
changed  from  time  to  time  in  the  course  of  the  Session,  so  as  to  suit  best  their  varying  attain¬ 
ments  and  requirements. 

A  monthly  report  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  each  pupil  is  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Guwer  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a  lew 
minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North-Western,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
ways.  Season  Tickets  are  granted  at  half-price  to  Pupils  attending  the  School. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  full  information  respecting  the  Courses  of  Instruction  given  in 
the  School,  with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College.. 

August  1875.  JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Council . 

QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  43  and  45  narley  Street,  W. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladies, 
and  1'or  granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

Patrons. 

HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

II.R.II.  the  PRINCESS  ot  WALES. 

Visitors The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

The  Entrance  Examination  for  New  Pupils  and  for  Scholarships  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
September  30,  at  Ten  A. m.  The  Classes  will  meet  for  work  on  Monday,  October  4.  Classes  in 
Greek  and  for  Conversation  in  Modern  Languages  will  be  formed  on  the  entry  of  Six  Names, 
individual  instruction  in  Vocul  and  Instrumental  Music.  Boarders  are  received  by  Miss 
Wood  at  the  College,  Harley  Street,  and  by  Miss  Evans,  at  7  Melcombe  Place,  Dorset  Squaic, 
N.W.  Prospectuses  may  be  obtamed  on  application  to  Miss  Grove,  the  Lady  Resident. 

E.  II.  PLUMPTliE,  D.D.,  Principal. 


COLLEGE  SCHOOLS,  43  and  45  Harley  Street, W. 

For  GIRLS  from  Five  Years  of  age  upwards. 

Lady-Superintendent — Miss  1IAY. 

The  CLASSES  of  the  Schools  will  meet  on  Monday.  September  27.  Prospectuses  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Miss  Grove,  the  Lady  Resident. 

_  E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  D.D.,  Principal. 

QT.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE,  TENBURY,  Worcestershire. 

^  Warden — The  Rev.  Sir  FREDERICK  A.  GORE  OUSELEY,  Bart.,  M.A.  and  Mu-.  Doc. 
Oxon,  Precentor  of  Herefurd.  Iiead-Master— The  Rev.  V.  lv.  COOPER,  13. A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Brasenosc  College,  Oxou.  The  Sons  of  Gentlemen  are  carefully  grounded  in  Religious 
knowledge.  Classics,  Mathematics,  French,  Drawing,  uc.  .xc.,  with  a  view  to  their  entering  the 
Upper  f  orms  uf  Publie  Schools,  &c.  Germau  and  Music  also  taught  if  required.  Boys  are 
admitted  between  the  ages  of  Nine  and  Fourteen,  The  College  is  situated  on  a  hill  in  one  of 
the  healthiest  and  most  beautiful  parts  of  England,  about  Two  miles  from  Tenbury  Station, 
Terms  £120  per  annum.— For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


at  a  l  v  e  r  n  college. 

A'-L  The  NEXT  TERM  commences  on  Monday.  September  2U, _ 

T-I  YDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

The  JUNIOR  TERM  begins  September  16. 

The  SENIOR  TERM  November  1. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c.,  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Lady-Resident.  _ _ 

T  ADIES’  COLLEGE,  POLYGON  HOUSE,  SOUTHAMPTON. 

Patrons. 


The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  WINCHESTER. 
The  Right  Hon.  Viscount  EVERSLEY. 

The  Right  lion.  Lord  NORTHBROOK. 


President — The  Righfr  lion.  W.  COWPER-TEMPLE,  M.P. 

^  The  TERM  COMMENCES  on  the  15th  of  September  for  Boarders,  on  the  16th  for  Day- 
Students. 

Instruction  is  given  by  Professors  in  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  English  and  Foreign 
Governesses  reside  in  the  College.  The  Senior  Classes  are  open  to  “Occasional  ”  Students  who 
may  be  desirous  of  taking  up  any  given  subject. 

For  particulars,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Lady  Principal  (.Miss  Daniels),  Polygon 
House,  Southampton. 

W.  C.  MACLEAN,  M.D.,  C.B.,  Hon.  Secretary. 


F  DUOATION,  RENNES,  near  St.  Malo.— FRENCH  PRO- 

-LA  TESTANTS’  BOARDING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG  LADIES _ Principal.  Madame 

WAGNER,  of  Paris.  A  thorough  Education  in  every  branch  of  study.  Inclusive  Terms  £60 
a  year.  Excellent  London  references.  Full  prospectuses  on  application.  Madame  Wagner 
leaves  Londou  on  the  14tli  instant _ Address,  2  Fernhead  Road,  Westbourne  Park  Station,  W. 


L>  O  S  S  A  L  L  SCHOOL. 

-L  ^  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

NINE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  Vacant  at  Michaelmas,  value  from  £20  to  £10  a  year 
each. 

The  Examination  will  be  on  September  29,  and  two  following  days. 

Candidates  may  be  examined,  either  at  Rossall  School  (where  Board  and  Lodging  will  be 
provided)  or  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  as  they  prelcr. 

Seven  of  these  Scholarships  are  open  to  all  Boys  (whether  Members  of  the  School  or  not) 
under  Fourteen  years  of  age  last  Lady-day  (March  25).  Two  to  Boys  under  Fifteen  at  the 
same  date. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall  School,  Fleetwood. 


A  BINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks  (six  miles  from  Oxford). — 

4a.  Boarders  return  on  Monday,  September  20.  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TRAINING  is 
given  to  the  SON’S  uf  GENTLEMEN  on  Moderate  Terms.  The  School  possesses  large  New 
Buildings,  Extensive  Grounds,  and  University  Scholarships — Apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  Summers, 
Head-Master. _ _  _ 

l\/rR.  0.  II.  LAKE’S  SCHOOL,  WITHERNDEN,  Caterham, 

Surrey,  RE-OPENS  September  21.  Two  Vacancies. 

TJRIGHTON.— A  C LERGYMAN,  late  Scholar,  &c.,  at  Cam- 

bridge,  and  his  WIFE,  prepare  TWENTY  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools.  Terms,  85 
Guineas  ;  or  70  Guineas  fer  Boys  under  Ten — Address,  Rev.  F.  J.  N.,  4  Belmont. 


13ANGBOURNE,  Berks. — The  VICAR  (M.A.  Oxon)  of  a  very 

small  Parish  near  Pangbourne  receives  TWELVE  PUPILS  under  Fourteen. 
Resident  Tutor.  Large  house,  on  high  ground.  Two  Pupils  hold  Scholarships  at  Public 
Schools _ Address,  Rev.  G.  S.  P.,  Post-Olhee,  Reading. 


EDUCATION  at  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— TWO  GENTLE- 

*  MEN,  who  receive  only  Twelve  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  Eton,  Harrow,  &c.,  have  One 
or  Two  VACANCIES.  Great  individual  attention  is  secured  for  backward  and  delicate  Boys. 
References  to  Noblemen,  &c — Fur  Prospectus,  address  Principals,  Roselle,  Mount  Ephraim, 
Tunbridge  Wells. _ 

F  DUOATION.— BLACKHEATH  PREPARATORY 

^  SCFIOOL  for  LITTLE  BOYS.  Terms,  £30,  £40,  and  £50  per  annum.  No  extras. 
A  thorough  Education  for  Eton,  Harrow,  and  other  Schools.  Resident  Governesses,  and 

assisted  by  Graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Every  home  comfort.  Number  limited _ 

Apply  to  Mrs.  A.,  32A  George  Street,  Hanover  Square. 


1 T  D  U CATION. — A  CLERGYMAN  wishes  to  Educate  a  BOY 

*  of  any  age  between  Eight  and  Sixteen.  Inclusive  Terms  (part  of  the  year  in  Germany) 

from  £60  to  £80 _ Address,  A.  B.  D.,  care  of  Messrs.  Terry,  Stoneman,  &  Co.,  6  Hatton  Garden, 

London.  E.C.  _ _ 

TUITION  at  the  SEASIDE.— Mr.  HOWARD  WILLIAMS, 

M.A.,  Cambridge  (of  fifteen  years’  experience  in  Tuition)  has  now  TWO  VACANCIES 
for  GENTLEMEN’S  SONS,  from  the  age  of  Thirteen.  Special  attentiun  given  to  backward 
Boys.  Number  of  Pupils  limited  to  Five.  The  house  6tands  in  its  own  grounds,  and  the  place 

is  noted  as  a  remarkably  healthy  Winter  residence.  Highest  references _ Address,  Mythop 

House,  Lytham,  Lancashire. 


A  RMY  DIRECT,  WOOLWICH,  CONTROL,  &c.— Rev.  Dr. 

HUGHES  (Wrang.  Camb.),  who  has  passed  over  300  for  the  above  Examinations,  occa¬ 
sionally  has  VACANCIES.  The  best  assistance  in  Sciences,  Languages,  &e — Ealing,  W. 


Woolwich,  army,  cooper’s  hill.  — Morgan 

JENKINS,  M.A.  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  Staff  of  Graduates  in  First  Class 
Honours,  prepares  RESIDENT  ami  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  the  above.  The  only 
Two  Pupils  for  Woulwich  have  passed,  each  at  first  Examination  ;  one  time  Three  out  of 

Four  for  Cooper's  llill.  another  time  Three  out  of  Four  for  the  Army  passed _ Address, 

50  Cornwall  Ruad,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 


FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

Oxon,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  IIonours-Man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Eight 
Military  Examinations. _ 

]  >  RUSSELS— PRIVATE  TUITION.— Rev.  Dr.  MOFFATT, 

Chaplain  of  the  English  Church,  Porte  de  Namur,  receives  a  limited  number  of 
PUPILS,  for  the  study  of  French,  German,  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  all  the  branches  of  a 
sound  English  Education.  Resident  French  and  German  Tuturs.  Terms  muderate.  Young 
Men  desirous  uf  perfecting  themselves  in  French  and  German  received  fur  a  shorter  period.— 
Address,  Rue  dc  la  Vanne,  31, _ 

WESTON-SUPER-MARE.  — SELECT  BOARDING 

SCHOOL,  conducted  by  IRWIN  SHARP,  JOHN  SHARP,  B.A.,  and  ISAAC 
SHARP,  B. A.  Established  1856.  1-urther  particulars,  and  Names  of  Gentlemen  whose  Sons 

have  been  educated  at  this  School,  will  be  forwarded  on  application _ Address,  Woodside, 

Weston-super-Mare. _ 

PRIVATE  TUITION,  SCARBOROUGH.  —  A  MARRIED 

CLERGYMAN,  of  twenty  years’  experience  in  Tuition,  receives  NINE  PUPILS,  under 

Fifteen  years  of  age.  and  gives  them  his  whole  care  and  attention.  Fees  from  80  Guineas _ 

Address,  Rev.  G.  P.,  29  Priuce  of  Wales  Terrace. 


TAVERSLADE,  near  RUGBY.— A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  W RIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Muster  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 


A  j  AJOR  BARNARD,  late  II. M.  41st  Regt.,  B.A.,  F.L.S., 

AvJL  receives  a  few  BOYS  to  educate  with  his  own  Children,  whose  ages  range  up  to 
Filtecn.  The  situation  is  very  healthy,  and  has  been  found  beneficial  for  Delicatif  Boys.— 
Bartlow,  Leckhampton  Hill,  Cheltenham. 


TV'TR.  BERNSTEIN  prepares  junior  and  senior  CANDIDATES 

for  all  EXAMINATIONS,  in  Classics,  English  Composition,  French,  German,  and 

Italian.  Classes  for  Ladies.  High  testimonials  and  references _ Address,  10  Southampton 

Street,  Strand. _ 


A  EITIIMETIC.  —  A  LADY  (Certificated)  is  prepared  to 

READ  with  CANDIDATES  for  the  Cambi idge*an<l  Lornlun  University  FXAMIXA- 
TIONS  lor  WOMEN. — Address,  S.  M.  II.,  care  of  May’s  Advertising  Offices,  IGo  Piccadilly. 


A  CLERGYMAN  RECOMMENDS  the  LADY  who  finished 

his  Three  Daughters’  EDUCATION,  near  Liudon.  Twelve  Pupils  received.  Two 

Vacancies.  Resident  French  and  German  Governesses.  London  Masters _ Apply  Rev. 

Sandilands,  Newton  Abbott,  Devonshire. 


(AUEEN’S  UNIVERSITY,  IRELAND.— The  PROFESSOR- 

SHIP  of  MATERIA  MEDICA,  in  the  Queen’s  College.  Cork,  being  now  VACANT, 
Candidates  for  that  office  are  requested  to  furward  their  Testimonials  iu  the*  Under 
Secretary,  Dublin  Castle,  on  or  befurc  the  20th  instant,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be*  sub¬ 
mitted  to  II is  Gruce  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  may  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  have  to  enter  upon  his 
duties  at  once. 

Dublin  Castle,  September  6, 1875. 


THE 


REVIEW 


SATURDAY 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE.  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 


No.  1,038,  Vol.  40.  September  18,  1875.  Price  6^. 


THE  INSURRECTION  IN  HERZEGOVINA. 

THE  premature  applause  which,  attended  the  insurrection 
in  Herzegovina  has  rapidly  subsided.  It  is  not  a  light 
thing  for  those  who  are  at  the  same  time  safe  from  risk  and 
ignorant  of  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  to  encourage  a  perilous 
and  unequal  struggle  with  an  established  Government.  The 
only  possibility  of  success  for  the  insurgents  lay  in  their 
chance  of  obtaining  foreign  aid ;  and  the  interference  of 
Russia  or  Austria  would  have  gravely  endangered  the  peace 
of  Europe.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  English  good  sense  that 
the  hasty  language  of  prejudiced  journalists  has  produced 
no  response.  Yet  even  the  insignificant  meeting  of  a  few 
busybodies  in  London  to  support  the  rebellion  may  possibly 
mislead  foreigners  who  have  no  means  of  appreciating  the 
obscurity  of  the  promoters.  The  chair  was  taken  by  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  agitator  of  the  days  of  Mr.  Beales,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  was  a  former  Turkish  official  who  could 
not  have  spoken  with  more  violence  if  he  had  had 
some  personal  grievance  to  avenge  on  the  Porte.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  managers  of  the  affair  made  the  most 
of  a  letter  from  Lord  Russell,  whose  promise  of  a  sub¬ 
scription  in  aid  of  the  rebellion  is  said  to  have  already 
misled  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents.  The  substance  of  the 
communication  was  contained  in  its  earliest  paragraphs, 
which  defined  what  “  I  consider  the  gist  of  the  Turkish 
“  question.  On  the  nth  of  September,  i860,  I  wrote  a 
“  despatch  of  strong  remonstrance  to  Sir  Henry  Bulwer.” 
It  matters  little  what  was  the  occasion  or  the  tenor  of  the 
despatch.  The  gist  of  every  question  with  which  Lord 
Russell  has  dealt  during  sixty  years  is  whatever  he  said 
or  wrote  on  the  question.  Contemporary  history  is  to  him 
a  branch  of  his  personal  reminiscences,  and  his  occasional 
triumphs  and  frequent  blunders  are  retrospectively  contem¬ 
plated  with  equal  complacency.  Lord  Russell’s  recent  lucu¬ 
brations  resemble  the  productions  of  his  prime  as  objects 
seen  through  a  magnifying  glass  are  the  same  which  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  eye,  while  their  defects  and  peculiarities  are 
exaggerated.  The  same  egotism  which  dictated  the  Durham 
letter,  and  which  broke  up  Lord  Aberdeen’s  Cabinet,  still 
survives  in  the  quotation  of  the  despatch  which  forms 
“  the  gist  of  the  Turkish  question.”  Students  of  Lord 
Russell’s  manner  will  recognize  the  habitual  application 
of  English  constitutional  standards  to  the  most  irrelevant 
subject-matters.  “Men  who  would  be  furious  if  the  sums 
“  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  were  not  applied  ac- 
“  cording  to  the  Appropriation  Act  hear  calmly  that  the 
“  moneys  raised  by  an  oppressive  system  of  taxation  are 
“  applied  in  Turkey  to  purposes  of  corruption  and  waste.” 
It  would  perhaps  be  invidious  to  expose  so  transparently 
absurd  an  analogy  if  it  were  not  a  reproduction  in 
larger  type  of  a  common  fallacy.  The  legal  expenditure  of 
the  revenue  of  England  concerns  all  Englishmen.  The 
taxation  and  outlay  of  the  Turkish  Government  are  the 
business  of  itself  and  its  subjects ;  nor  are  ordinary  men 
likely  to  put  themselves  in  a  passion  because  the 
appropriation  of  the  Sultan’s  revenue  is  not  regulated 
by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Lord  Russell’s  statement 
that  the  finances  of  Turkey  were  mismanaged  in  i860 
is  no  reason  for  encouraging  bloodshed  and  rapine  in  a 
Turkish  province  in  1875.  The  parallel  of  the  Appro¬ 
priation  Act  with  the  application  of  the  Turkish  revenue  is 
but  a  simpler  or  cruder  expression  of  much  nonsense  which 
has  been  promulgated  by  more  responsible  politicians. 

It  is  from  no  fanciful  preference  of  Mahometans  to 
orthodox  believers  that  judicious  observers  regard  with 


satisfaction  the  early  collapse  of  the  rebellion.  As  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  stronger  combatant 
would  win,  it  was  well  that  the  contest  should  end  as  early 
as  possible.  The  accounts  of  atrocities  on  either  side, 
though  they  are  seldom  reported  on  good  authority,  are 
unfortunately  only  too  credible.  The  rebellion  has  been 
agrarian  rather  than  political,  and  the  first  victims  of 
Christian  ferocity  were  probably  not  the  troops  of  the 
Sultan,  but  the  Mahometan  landowners.  If  the  an¬ 
tipathy  of  Ribbonmen  and  Orangemen  is  imagined  as 
existing  in  a  more  aggravated  and  savage  form,  it  probably 
represents  the  conflict  to  which  Lord  Russell  subscribes 
50 Z.  His  advice  has  not  hitherto  been  taken  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Thessaly  and  Albania,  or  by  the  Government  of 
Greece,  whom  he  invites  to  complicate  the  present  state  of 
things  by  civil  and  foreign  war.  The  local  struggle  in 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  must  have  been  sufficiently  disas¬ 
trous.  A  German  writer  has  suddenly  discovered  that  the  in- 
surgentsbelongto  that  Pelasgianrace  which  has  long  furnished 
pedants  with  inexhaustible  opportunities  of  nonsensical 
disquisition.  Pelasgian  or  not,  the  South  Slavonic  tribes 
are  undoubtedly  fierce  and  warlike ;  and  the  Mussulmans 
of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  of  the  same  race  with  their 
inveterate  enemies.  The  dominant  minority  would  probably, 
when  the  first  surprise  was  over,  have  been  able  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  indigenous  rebels ;  but  auxiliaries  from 
Servia  and  Montenegro  would  have  turned  the  scale,  if 
reinforcements  had  not  been  despatched  into  the  disturbed 
provinces.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  combatants  in 
the  skirmishes  which  have  been  magnified  into  battles 
came  over  the  Eastern  or  Western  border ;  but  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Montenegro  has  been  held  in  check  by  the  com¬ 
mands  of  Russia  ;  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  it  has 
adroitly  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  obtain  by  negotiation 
some  concessions  from  the  Porte.  In  Servia  an  Assembly  has 
been  returned  for  the  professed  purpose  of  declaring  war 
against  Turkey;  but  in  the  presence  of  superior  force  the  pro¬ 
ject  of  an  utterlyunjustifiable  aggression  will  probably  at  the 
last  moment  be  abandoned.  The  Servians  have  no  ground  of 
quarrel  with  the  Porte,  and  it  is  still  more  to  the  purpose 
that  they  are  no  match  for  the  Turkish  army.  The  Sultan 
seems  to  have  been  well  advised  in  the  selection  of  a 
Minister  who  abides  by  the  wholesome  doctrine  that  the 
first  step  to  the  pacification  of  a  disturbed  province  is  to 
suppress  rebellion  by  force.  The  old  Turkish  party,  to 
which  the  Grand  Vizier  is  reputed  to  belong,  is  in  this 
respect  perfectly  in  the  right.  The  warlike  declarations 
of  Servian  agitators  were  probably  experiments  intended 
to  ascertain  the  policy  of  Austria  and  Russia.  If  it  should 
at  any  time  suit  the  purposes  of  the  Great  Powers  to  com¬ 
mence  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  the  aid  of  Servia 
will  not  be  ineffective.  The  militia  of  the  province,  though 
it  possesses  soldierly  qualities,  is  unequal  to  the  task  of 
opposing  the  regular  army  of  Turkey  in  the  field. 

More  or  less  authentic  statements  of  the  policy  of  Russia 
and  Austria  correspond  with  conjectures  which  might  have 
been  founded  on  their  respective  interests  and  motives. 
The  rumoured  mobilization  of  the  Russian  cavalry  and 
horse-artillery  seems  to  admit  of  a  professional  or  technical 
explanation.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  for  the  present 
the  Russian  Government  is  bent  on  maintaining  peace ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  diverted  from  a  settled  policy  by 
provincial  agitation  against  Turkish  rule.  Montenegro, 
although  it  has  become  a  Russian  dependency,  is,  like 
Servia,  beyond  the  immediate  reach  of  Russia ;  and  in  the 
event  of  a  frontier  war  both  provinces  would  be  controlled 
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by  Austria.  It  is  less  easy  to  understand  the  proceedings 
of  the  Austrian  Government ;  but  its  apparent  vacillation 
may  perhaps  be  explained  by  a  wish  to  conciliate  Croatia 
and  Dalmatia  without  endangering  the  supremacy  of 
Hungary  and  of  German  Austria.  One  political  or  social 
peculiarity  of  the  Austrian  Empire  finds  no  parallel  among 
other  mixed  populations.  A  part  of  the  highest  and  most 
powerful  aristocracy  belongs  to  races  which  are  politically 
subordinate  to  the  Germans  and  the  Magyars.  Members  of 
the  Bohemian  nobility  inspired  the  resistance  of  the  Czechs  to 
the  present  Constitution and  Croatian  and  Dalmatian  mag¬ 
nates  are  frequently  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  said  that  the  Governor  of  Dalmatia,  himself  a 
member  of  a  Slavonic  family,  sympathizes  with  the  insur¬ 
gents  of  Herzegovina;  and  perhaps  he  may  have  in  the 
first  instance  connived  at  the  participation  of  Austrian 
subjects  in  the  contest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
impossible  that  Count  Andrassy  or  his  colleagues  at  Pesth 
and  Vienna  should  approve  of  a  movement  which  might 
have  encumbered  Austria  with  a  new  and  unwelcome  pos¬ 
session,  or  with  an  upstart  and  troublesome  neighbour.  If 
an  Atlantis  were  to  emerge  to  the  West  of  Ireland  with  a 
Celtic  and  Catholic  population,  its  acquisition  would  not 
be  coveted  by  English  statesmen.  The  annexation  of 
Bosnia  to  Croatia  would  disturb  the  internal  balance  of 
power  in  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy.  Accordingly 
the  Turks  have  been  allowed  to  use  Austrian  territory  for 
their  operations,  nor  will  the  defeated  insurgents  receive 
further  encouragement.  In  the  improbable  contingency  of 
a  Servian  attack  upon  Turkey,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Austria  would  interfere  by  force  to  extinguish  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  and  dangerous  conflagration. 


LORD  ELCHO  AND  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  LONDON. 

THE  extreme  difficulty  of  devising  prospective  occu¬ 
pation  for  Parliament  in  the  next  Session  in  some 
degree  excuses  the  revival  of  the  abortive  project  of  a 
Meti’opolitan  Corporation.  Mr.  Beal’s  official  organ 
announces  that  Lord  Elcho  is  once  more  to  take  charge  of 
a  measure  which  he  probably  disapproves  on  principle  and 
in  detail.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  genuine  projectors 
are  but  imperfectly  satisfied  with  their  chosen  agent.  Lord 
Elcho  gauged  with  perfect  accuracy  the  temper  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  House  of  Commons  when  he  withdrew  the 
most  objectionable  part  of  his  Bill  and  allowed  the  rest 
silently  to  drop.  If  Lord  Elcho  consents  once  more  to 
head  a  deputation  to  the  Home  Office,  he  will  perhaps  be 
embarrassed  by  his  own  ample  concessions,  which  neverthe¬ 
less  failed  to  conciliate  opposition.  A  year  ago,  under  Mr. 
Beal’s  instructions,  Lord  Elcho  asked  that  the  control  of 
the  police  and  the  revenues  of  the  City  of  London  should 
be  transferred  to  the  new  Corporation.  When  he  still 
probably  intended  to  move  the  second  reading  •  of  the  Bill, 
and  even  to  proceed  to  a  division,  Lord  Elcho  admitted 
that  the  Government  must  retain  the  means  of  preserving 
public  order ;  and  he  confessed  his  inability  to  overcome 
the  unexpected  unwillingness  of  the  City  to  part  with  its 
ancient  revenues,  which  amount  to  about  half  a  million 
a  year.  If  the  Bill  of  next  Session  is  framed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  Lord  Elcho’s  later  opinions,  it  will  excite 
but  little  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  his  former  supporters. 
At  the  same  time  it  will  be  difficult  to  reproduce  in  its 
integrity  a  project  which  was  voluntarily  curtailed.  When 
Lord  Elcho  last  visited  the  Home  Office  he  was  able  to 
announce  that  the  Avhole  press  was,  with  one  exception, 
favourable  to  his  scheme.  It  is  not  likely  that  even  during 
the  barren  season  of  autumn  the  London  newspapers  will 
again  commit  the  same  mistake.  The  project  of  a  London 
Corporation  is  neither  better  nor  worse  for  the  interval  of 
a  year,  but  the  discovery  that  it  has  no  supporters  in  the 
House  of  Commons  has  a  tendency  to  repress  enthusiasm. 

When  the  plan  was  first  pi’oposed,  the  promoters  either 
held  or  affected  a  belief  that  the  City  Corporation  would 
concur  in  their  views.  It  was  supposed  that  the  simple- 
minded  citizens  would  be  deluded  by  an  offer  of  extended 
jurisdiction  as  the  condition  of  an  application  of  their 
revenues  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  metropolis.  A 
proposal  that  a  bank  should  strengthen  itself  by  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  a  score  of  new  partners  bringing  no  capital 
into  the  business  would  be  exactly  analogous  to  Mr.  Beal’s 
overture.  It  is  not  known  that  he  has  cajoled  a  single 
proselyte  into  desertion  of  the  cause  of  the  City  and  its 
ancient  Corporation.  Around  the  Guildhall  and  the 


Mansion  House  local  patriotism  has  attained  its  highest 
perfection  ;  and  even  dispassionate  politicians  might  resent 
a  demand  for  surrender  which  was  tendered  as  a  boon. 
The  Corporation  has  always  been  a  formidable  opponent 
of  its  various  assailants,  and  it  now  enjoys  a  respect  and 
popularity  which  its  conduct  of  late  years  has  fairly  de¬ 
served.  The  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  have  no 
intention  of  putting  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  vestry¬ 
men  of  the  metropolis ;  and  it  will  be  impossible  to  convince 
the  citizens  that  a  newfangled  Lord  Mayor  could  emulate 
the  glories  of  their  own  principal  dignitary.  It  oddly 
happens  that  the  more  modern  Board  of  Works  is  equally 
unwilling  with  the  Corporation  to  abdicate  its  functions. 
The  Y estries  will  not  be  convinced  by  eloquent  exposure  of 
their  alleged  misconduct,  nor  indeed  is  there  any  reason 
why  the  same  persons  under  a  new  name  should  disclose 
additional  faculties  of  administration.  It  may  perhaps  be 
possible  hereafter  to  win  over  minor  dissentients,  but  the 
City  will  never  voluntarily  submit  to  spoliation.  “  All  that 
“  is  asked,”  according  to  the  advocates  of  the  scheme,  “  is 
“  that  the  whole  of  London  should  share  in  the  benefits 
“  which  are  now  limited  to  the  small  central  area  of  the 
“  City.”  A  small  community  which  enjoys  the  benefits  of 
property  is  seldom  anxious  to  extend  them  to  its  less  fortu¬ 
nate  neighbours. 

As  if  for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  and  multiplying  hos¬ 
tility,  the  introduction  of  the  Municipal  Bill  is  to  be  preceded 
by  a  menace  offered  to  the  City  Companies.  Lord  Elcho  is  to 
move  for  returns  of  the  revenue,  expenditure,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  eighty-nine  Companies  which  have  survived  as 
formal  representatives  of  the  ancient  guilds.  The  projectors 
indeed  announce  that  they  are  not  desirous  of  interfering 
with  the  Companies,  except  in  the  removal  of  acknowledged 
abuses.  It  is  highly  probable  that  their  revenues  may  not 
always  have  been  applied  to  the  best  public  advantage 
but  Lord  Elcho’s  long  political  experience  might  have 
taught  him  that  sticks  are  more  easily  broken  when  they 
are  detached  from  the  bundle.  The  influence  of  the  Com¬ 
panies  would  probably  in  any  case  have  been  used  on  the 
side  of  the  Corporation ;  but  the  motion  for  returns  will 
convert  all  their  members  into  active  opponents  of  the 
Municipal  Bill.  In  defiance  of  proverbial  and  mechanical 
expediency  the  thick  end  of  the  wedge  has  been  constantly 
thrust  forward  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  the  Corporation. 
The  subsequent  mutilations  of  the  scheme  have  failed  to 
reassure  the  interests  which  were  threatened,  because  it 
was  evident  that  the  promoters  had  changed  their  mode  of 
operation  rather  than  their  ultimate  design.  It  would  have 
been  more  prudent  to  encourage  in  the  Companies  a  hope 
that  they  would  be  allowed  to  co-exist  with  the  new  Cor¬ 
poration.  An  inquiry  into  their  affairs,  accompanied  by 
an  assm’ance  that  they  are  not  to  be  molested,  will 
deceive  no  Goldsmith,  or  Fishmonger,  or  Skinner.  Pro¬ 
bably  Mr.  Beal,  though  not  Lord  Elcho,  meditates  an 
extension  of  the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  Mercers  and  the 
Merchant  Taylors  to  the  whole  metropolis.  One  concession 
which  was  tendered  in  the  hope  of  averting  opposition 
was  the  assimilation  of  the  municipal  form  of  election  to 
that  which  has  been  tried  with  tolerable  success  in  the 
case  of  the  School  Boards.  In  this  case  also  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  measure  are  content  to  suspend  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  their  own  principles  until  they  have  obtained 
nominal  recognition  of  the  expediency  of  constituting  a 
Corporation.  Mr.  Beal,  in  a  letter  to  the  Daily  News,  pro¬ 
fesses  a  suspicious  readiness  to  obviate  all  objections  by  a 
compromise  ;  but  his  opponents  cannot  forget  that  his 
original  proposal  was  that  a  Town  Council  elected  by  the 
householders  of  the  metropolis  should  exercise  the  or¬ 
dinary  functions  df  municipal  Corporations,  including  the 
control  of  the  police,  and  should  appoint  the  Recorder,  the 
Common  Serjeant,  and  other  judicial  officers.  It  is  not 
the  business  of  a  Legislature  to  create  a  dangerous  and 
mischievous  institution  in  the  hope  that  its  operation  will 
be  impeded  by  artificial  precautions. 

The  reprodxtction  of  the  forcible  reasons  which  might  be 
urged  against  the  establishment  of  a  Metropolitan  Corpo¬ 
ration  may  bo  conveniently  deferred  until  there  is  a  proba¬ 
bility  that  any  scheme  of  the  kind  will  be  seriously 
considered  by  Parliament.  The  support  of  the  City  is 
worth  having  ;  and  it  would  bo  hopelessly  forfeited  by  any 
Government  which  attacked  its  privileges.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
not  long  before  the  dissolution,  made  a  speeoh  against  the 
Corporation  which  helped  at  the  next  election  to  procure 
the  return  of  three  Conservatives  out  of  four.  It  may  be 
confidently  predicted  that  neither  Mr.  Disraeli  nor  Mr. 
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Cross  will  perform  a  similar  act  of  self-sacrifice.  No 
public  necessity  or  expediency  requires  a  revolutionary 
change.  London  might  perhaps  be  governed  better  than 
at  present,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would 
be  better  administered  by  the  nominees  of  three  or  four 
hundred  thousand  ratepayers.  Streets  would  still  be 
opened  for  the  repair  of  sewers,  of  water-pipes,  and  gas- 
pipes,  which  would  not  all  be  out  of  order  at  the  same 
moment.  There  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  reduction 
of  rates,  unless  indeed  the  City  revenues  were  distributed 
among  the  outlying  parishes.  Although  the  projectors 
of  the  scheme  will  scarcely  for  the  present  have  the  au¬ 
dacity  to  demand  the  control  of  the  police,  the  new  Cor¬ 
poration,  when  it  was  once  constituted,  would  not  fail  to 
claim  additional  privileges.  It  might  possibly,  like  many 
other  institutions,  work  better  than  had  been  expected ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  might  also  become  the  cause 
of  unforeseen  dangers.  If  any  more  exciting  topic  can  be 
discovered,  perhaps  the  promoter’s  of  the  Bill  may  be  in¬ 
clined  to  direct  their  energies  to  a  more  plausible 
object. 


TIIE  DISASTER  IN  THE  SOLENT. 

IP  anything  could  possibly  add  to  the  in  every  way 
deplorable  character  of  the  recent  disaster  in  the  Solent, 
it  would  be  the  letter  which  has  just  been  published,  pur¬ 
porting  to  be  written  from  Balmoral  by  “  Henry  P. 
“  Ponsonby,”  by  command  of  the  Queen,  and  addressed  to 
the  Marquess  of  Exeter,  Commodore  of  the  Royal  Victoria 
Yacht  Club.  The  letter  begins  by  referring  to  “  the  recent 
“  inquiry  at  Gosport,”  and  it  must,  therefore,  be  read  as  in¬ 
tended  to  bear  directly  on  the  subject  of  that  inquiiy,  which 
was  the  running  down  of  the  Mistletoe.  The  writer  remarks 
that  it  has  appeared  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry  that  “  it  is 
■“  a  common  practice  for  private  yachts  to  approach  the  Royal 
“  yacht  when  Her  Majesty  is  on  boat’d,  from  motives  of 
“  loyalty  or  curiosity,”  and  “  that  it  is  evident  that  such  a 
“  proceeding  must  at  all  times  be  attended  with  con- 
“  siderable  risk,  and  in  summer,  when  the  Solent  is 
“  crowded  with'  vessels,  such  manoeuvres  are  extremely 
“  dangerous.”  “  The  Queen  ” — so  the  letter  goes  on — 
“  has  therefore  commanded  me  to  request  that  you  will 
“  kindly  assist  Her  Majesty  in  making  it  known  to  all 
“  owners  of  yachts  how  earnestly  the  Queen  hopes  that 
“  this  practice,  which  may  lead  to  lamentable  results, 
“  should  be  discontinued.”  It  is  stated  that  Lord  Exeter 
has  directed  this  communication  to  be  printed  and  cir¬ 
culated  among  members  of  the  Club,  and  there  is,  there¬ 
fore,  we  fear,  no  alternative  but  to  suppose  that  it  is 
genuine.  Whether  the  Commodore  or  the  Committee  will 
take  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of  answering  it 
remains  to  be  seen ;  but  in  the  meantime  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  surprise  and  pain  with  which  it  must  have 
been  yesterday  read  throughout  the  country.  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that,  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  appeared,  it  pro¬ 
ceeds  directly  from  the  Queen.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  way  in  which  private  yachts  occasionally  approach 
the  Royal  yacht  while  Her  Majesty  is  on  board  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  troublesome  and  dangerous,  and  any  appeal  on  the 
part  of  the  Queen  to  be  relieved  from  this  incon¬ 
venience,  and  even  peril,  would  in  itself  be  certain  to  com¬ 
mand  sympathy  and  attention.  Indeed  the  impertinence, 
as  Mr.  Heywood  justly  called  it,  of  this  practice  is  instinc¬ 
tively  understood  by  the  great  body  of  yachting  people, 
whose  social  position  is  perhaps  the  best  guarantee  that 
they  would  not  be  likely  to  be  so  forgetful  of  good 
manners.  The  yachting  public  is,  however,  like  most 
classes  nowadays,  a  very  mixed  one,  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  there  is  ground  for  remonstrance  with  some  of 
them.  It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  a  reasonable 
request  of  this  kind  should  have  been  made  in  such  a  way 
as  to  convey  an  imputation  of  grave  misconduct  on  the 
owner  and  crew  of  a  yacht  in  a  case  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  still  under  judicial  investigation.  It  is  impossible 
not  to  see  that  the  Mistletoe  is  pointed  at,  and  that  the 
tendency  of  the  letter  is  virtually  to  fasten  the  whole  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  disaster  upon  Mr.  Heywood  and  his 
crew.  If  any  reply  were  to  be  made  to  the  letter  of  the 
Queen’s  Secretary,  it  would  naturally  be  pointed  out  that 
other  things  “  have  appeared  in  the  course  of  the 
“inquiry  at  Gosport”  which  the  writer  has  apparently 
overlooked,  such  as,  for  instance,  that  it  has  been  the 


practice  of  the  Royal  yacht  to  go  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
knots  an  hour,  without  the  usual  precautions  for  ensuring 
an  efficient  look-out.  It  might  be  added  that  “  such  a 
“  proceeding  must  at  all  times  be  attended  with  considerable 
“  risk,  and  in  summer,  when  the  Solent  is  crowded  with 
“  vessels,  such  manoeuvres  are  extremely  dangerous ;  ” 
and  would  Her  Majesty  therefore  kindly  make  known  to 
the  officers  of  the  Royal  yacht  “  how  earnestly  she  hopes  that 
“  this  practice,  which  not  only  may,  but  has,  led  to  lament- 
“  able  results,  should  be  discontinued  ?  ” 

There  is  here  an  assumption,  which  is  certainly  not  fully 
supported  by  the  evidence,  that  the  disaster  to  the 
Mistletoe  was  owing  to  that  vessel  approaching  too  closely 
to  the  Royal  yacht.  The  people  in  the  Mistletoe 
had  not  come  out  to  see  the  Queen,  and  indeed  none  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  aware  that  she  was  to  cross  that 
day  until  the  Royal  yacht  was  seen.  Mr.  Heywood  and 
the  other  survivors  of  the  Mistletoe  have  declared 
on  oath  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  get  close 
to  see  the  Queen,  and  that  no  change  whatever 
was  made  in  her  course  till  at  the  last  moment  the 
helm  was  ported.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  at  the 
compai’ative  rates  of  speed  of  the  two  vessels,  it  was 
scarcely  in  the  power  of  the  Mistletoe  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  if  the  Alberta  did  not  alter  her  course,  in  the  very 
brief  interval  which  was  allowed.  It  is  admitted  by  the 
navigating  officer  of  the  Royal  yacht  that  his  look-out  was 
fitful,  and  that,  having  on  first  seeing  the  Mistletoe  adopted 
a  theory  as  to  what  she  would  be  likely  to  do,  he  did  not 
see  her  again  till  the  quartermaster  in  terror  tapped 
him  on  the  shoulder.  There  are  no  doubt  two  sides  to 
the  stoi’y,  but  the  verdict  of  the  Ryde  jury  at  least 
shows  distinctly  enough  to  which  side  the  balance 
of  evidence  is  thought  to  lean.  The  assumption, 
therefore,  upon  which  the  argument  of  the  letter 
is  based — namely,  that  the  collision  has  been  proved 
to  be  due  entirely  to  the  fault  of  the  Alberta— is 
one  which  is  quite  unwarrantable,  especially  under  pre¬ 
sent  circumstances.  Nor  is  the  indiscretion  lessened  by 
the  way  in  which  the  imputation  on  Mr.  Heywood  is  in¬ 
sinuated,  as  if  it  were  an  established  fact  which  nobody 
questioned,  instead  of  being  put  forth  in  a  direct  and 
straightforward  manner.  As  to  the  suggestion 
which  seems  to  be  implied  that  when  the  Royal 
yacht  comes  out  all  other  vessels  are  immediately  to 
give  her  a  wide  berth,  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  practical  conditions  of  navigation  in  the  Solent 
must  see  that  it  is  quite  impossible  that  this  can  be  done. 
Timely  notice  would  of  course  require  to  be  given  in  the 
Gazette  or  in  some  other  official  way ;  and  it  w'ould  also  be 
necessary  to  organize  some  kind  of  water-police  to  enforce 
the  law,  and  give  warning  to  vessels  which  had  come  from 
other  quarters  in  ignorance  of  the  order.  A  piece  of  water 
like  the  Solent  is  not  like  a  street  which  can  be  cleared  by 
an  escort,  or  a  railway  which  is  kept  open  by  special 
arrangement.  Vessels  from  all  parts  are  constantly 
arriving,  and  the  peril  to  everybody,  the  Queen  included, 
would  be  increased  by  a  false  sense  of  security  tempting 
the  Royal  yacht  to  keep  up  its  dangerous  rate  of  speed. 
And  all  this  merely  to  save  some  ten  minutes  in  a  passage 
of  half  an  hour. 

The  circumstances  of  the  moment  at  which  this  letter 
appears  make  it  still  more  unfortunate  that  it  should  have 
been  allowed  to  go  forth  in  such  a  crude  and  one-sided 
form.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  unpleasant  scenes  at  the 
two  inquests  to  show  how  strongly  public  feeling  is 
excited  on  this  question  ;  and  anything  that  has  the  effect 
of  suggesting  or  confirming  a  suspicion  that  in  such  a 
case  officers  of  the  Royal  yacht  are  in  any  way  to  be 
screened  or  favoured  is  deeply  to  be  regretted.  What  is 
urgently  wanted  is  a  thorough  inquiry  by  a  competent 
tribunal  without  further  delay.  We  quite  agree  with  the 
Times  in  a  feeling  of  sympathy  with  the  officer’s  in  question 
under  the  cruel  suspense  to  which  they  are  still  subjected. 
They  have  already  been  put  through  a  painful  examina¬ 
tion  at  two  inquests,  and  they  will  have  to  appear  once 
more  at  the  adjourned  sitting  of  the  Portsmouth  jury  at 
the  next  Assizes,  which  may  or  may  not  be  in  December, 
but  certainly  not  before.  It  is  natural  under  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  ask  whether  it  is  necessary  that  all  other 
judicial  steps  should  be  suspended  while  waiting  for  a 
verdict  which,  after  all,  may  never  be  arrived  at,  or  which, 
when  obtained,  may  be  a  mere  piece  of  foolishness  after 
the  common  fashion  of  such  decisions.  The  Admiralty 
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has  already  had  a  private  inquiry  into  the  subject  for  its 
own  information,  and  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  can 
have  been  decided  that;  the  matter  is  to  be  left  there.  Why 
then  should  not  the  count-martial  sit  at  once  ?  or,  if  it  is 
'thought  better  to  leave  the  case  to  the  criminal  courts, 
why  is  an  indictment  delayed  ?  There  is  one  thing  quite 
certain,  and'that  is,  that  the  public  will  never  be  satisfied 
unless  there  is  a  searching  investigation,  and  a  distinct  de¬ 
cision  as  to  what  has  been  hitherto,  and  is  to  be  henceforth, 
the  rule  of  the  sea  under  the  circumstances  of  this  collision. 

'How  important  it  is  that  this  question  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  without  delay  is  evident  from  the  consideration,  not 
merely  of  the  injustice  which  delay  inflicts  on  the  accused, 
but  of  the  disaster  which  are  likely  to  occur  from  the 
oontinuanbe  of  any  doubt  as  to  the  rule  of  navigation.  The 
narrow  escape  ofayacljtoff  Kingstown  from  being  rnn 
down  by  the  Government  tug-steamei’  Garron  a  few  days 
ago  is  a  significant  warning  of  the  consequences  of  the 
example  set  by  the  Alberta,,  and  the  high  ground  taken 
by  her  officers  in  maintaining  their  right  to  steam 
at  full  speed  without  altering  their  course,  and  to 
leave  the  Mistletoe  to  choose  between  keeping  her  natural 
course  or  being  run  down.  There  is  another  point  which 
has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  considered,  and  that  is 
whether,  even  supposing  that  there  has  been  some  blunder¬ 
ing  or  pervefsity  on  the  part  of  a  yacht,  such  offenbes  are 
to  be  punishable  by  immediate  slaughter,  without  trial, 
art  the  discretion  of  the  commander  of  the  superior  vessel. 
We  do  not  presume  to  anticipate  the  decision  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  tribunal  as  to  wbat  is  actually  proved  by  the  evidence 
in  regard  to  the  coHision  in  the  Solent ;  hut  it  is  clear  at 
least  thai  the  'Solent  is  a  crowded  thoroughfare  where 
many  passengers  are  constantly  passing,  and  that  there  is 
a  rule  of  the  Board  of  Trade  as  to  steamers  giving  way  to* 
sailing  vessels.  If  an  engine-driver  runs  through  his 
signals  it  'is  manslaughter ;  what  is  it  if  the  captain  of  a 
steamer  runs  through  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Trade  P 
The  question  thus  raised  is  a  very  serious  one  to  he  hang¬ 
ing  over  the  heads  of  the  commanders  of  the  Royal  yacht, 
and,  in  justice  to  them,  it  ought  to  be  put  in  a  way  of 
being  decided  without  delay. 


THE  ORLEANS  PRINCES  AND  TIIE  REPUBLIC. 

rilHE  Journal  de  Paris  has  replied  to  the  pamphlet  Les. 

JL  Besponsabilites.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Orleanist 
organ,  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  has  altogether  mis¬ 
understood  the  meaning  of  the  Count  of  Paris’s  visit  to 
Frohsdorf  when  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  events 
which  have  followed.  The  design  of  the  Count  of  Paris 
was  to  annihilate  the  supposed  antagonism  between  the 
hereditary  and  the  constitutional  Monarchy.  For  the 
future  the  Monarchy  will  be  hereditary,  or  it  will  be 
nothing.  After  the  visit  to  Frohsdorf,  the  restoration  of 
the  hereditary  Monarchy  was  fairly  tried  and  honestly 
abandoned.  Since  that  time  the  Orleanists  have  not 
thought  of  setting  up  any  other  kind  of  Monarchy.  They  • 
have  rallied  first  to  the  Septennate,  and  then  to  the  Con¬ 
servative  Republic,  as  organized  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
25  th  of  February.  To  demand  the  abdication  of  the  Count 
of  Ciiamboed  is  to  return  to  the  forgotten  distinction  be¬ 
tween  one  Monarchy  and  another,  and  to  imply  that  because 
the  hereditary  Monarchy  has  failed,  the  constitutional 
Monarchy  can  be  revived.  This  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
Orleanist  party,  and  until  it  becomes  so,  they  will  have 
nothing  in  common  with  the  author  of  Les  Besponsabilites. 

There  is  an  impression  in  Paris  that  this  disclaimer  of 
any  intention  of  returning  to  the  specially  Orleanist  position 
is  meant  to  serve  as  a  prelude  to„a  formal  adhesion  on  the 
part  of  the  Princes  of  Orleans  to  the  new-born  Republic. 
The  Princes  of  Orleans  may  fairly  be  supposed  to  have 
appreciated  the  significance,  first  of  their  submission  to  the 
head  of  their  house,  and  next  of  the  series  of  self-denying  or¬ 
dinances  which  the  head  of  their  house  has  imposed  upon 
himself  and  upon  his  heirs.  It  was  plain  two  years  ago 
that  the  first  step  towards  a  restoration  was  the  reduction 
of  the  two  Monarchical  parties  to  one.  It  subsequently 
became  plain  that  the  obstinacy  of  the  hereditary  King 
would  deprive  this  union  of  the  two  parties  of  all 
the  virtue  which  had  been  attributed  to  it.  The  position 
of  the  Count  of  Paris  in  presence  of  these  facts  is  one  of 
entire  freedom.  If  be  is  disposed  to  accept  the  Republic, 
he  has  nothing  to  do  except  to  sit  still  and  let  the  Republic 


be  established  without  bis  aid.  If  be  prefers  to  trust  to 
fate  and  accident  to  do  wbat  they  can  for  the  throne  of 
St.  Louis,  he  has  only  to  maintain  a  similar  indifferenoe. 
The  Republic  is  the  legal  Government  of  Prance,  and  a* 
the  Count  of  Paris  has  never  advanced  any  pretensions  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  recognition  of  this  fact,  he  has  nothing 
in  the  past  to  withdraw  and  nothing  in  the  future  to 
disclaim. 

v 

The  formal  adhesion  of  the  Princes  of  Orleans  to  the 
Republic  would  stand  for  something  more,  therefore,  than 
an  intimation  that  they  are  not  looking  forward  to  a  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Monarchy.  That  has  been  the  attitude 
alike  of  the  family  and  of  the  party  since  the  25th  of 
February.  Particular  politicians  who  were  formerly  set 
do-wp.  as  Orleanists  may  not  have  altogether  given  up 
all  hope,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  shared  in 
any  way  by  the  CcTunt  of  Paris  or  his  friends.  He  is 
not  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  and  consequently  his 
position  is  not  changed  when  the  throne  disappears  into 
an  indefinite  future.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  Princes  pf 
Orleans  stand  in  this  relation  towards  the  Republic  that 
makes  an  explanation  of  their  adhesion  to  it  necessary. 
Why  should  they  take,  or  allow  it  to  be  understood  that 
they  are  taking,  a  perfectly  superfluous  step  ?  They  have 
no  hostility  to  the  Republic  to  purge  themselves  of.  They 
have  no  disabilities  which  will  be  removed  on  condition  of 
their  making  a  public  recantation.  Are  there  any  honours 
to  which  they  may  be  admitted  if  they  are  willing  to 
make  a  public  profession  of  their  faith  P  It  is  in  this 
last  direction  perhaps  that  the  significance  of  the  rumour 
is  to  be  sought.  It  is  one  thing  for  them  not  to  put 
forward  any  pretensions  inconsistent  with  a  recognition 
of  the  Republic,  and  another  thing  to  declare  themselves 
Republicans.  In  the  former  case,  the  most  that  they  can 
look  for  is  to  live  unmolested,  to  be  regarded  not  so  much 
as  French  citizens  as  exiles  living  in  France.  In  the 
latter  case  they  may  fairly  cherish  a'larger  ambition.  The 
Republic  owes  its  existence  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
Orleanist  party,  and  if  the  Princes  of'  Orleans  formally  de¬ 
clare  themselves  Republicans,  their  technical  position  wiH 
be  only  that  of  the  most  important  members  of  the  Orleanist 
party.  What  can  be  more  natural  than  that  the  greatest 
offices  in  the  Republic  should  be  reserved  for  the  chiefs 
of  the  party  which  created  the  Republic  ?  Under  a  con¬ 
stitutional  Monarchy  the  position  of  a  party  leader  can  only 
be  held  by  a  man  engaged  in  the  actual  business  of 
politics.  The  ornamental  function  of  the  Executive  is  dis¬ 
charged  by  a  personage  who  succeeds  to  it  in  right  of  his 
birth.  But  under  a  constitutional  Republic — at  all  events 
under  a  Republic  in  which  the  President  and  the 
Prime  Minister  are  different  persons — the  ornamental 
equally  with  the  practical  functions  of  the  Executive 
have  to  be  provided  for  by  some  process  of  selection.  It 
follows  from  this  that  one  man  will  often  be  designated  by 
public  opinion  as  the  future  President  and  another  as  the 
future  Prime  Minister.  During  M.  Thiers’s  tenure  of 
office  the  two  functions  were  united  in  the  same  statesman, 
but  at  that  time  the  Constitution  of  the  new  Republic  had 
not  been  settled,  and  the  President  had  not  been  assimilated 
to  a  constitutional  sovereign.  If  M.  Thiers  had  remained 
in  power,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  this  process  would  somehow 
have  been  averted.  M.  Thiers  would  never  have  endured 
to  be  a  President  who  reigns  but  does  not  govern. 
Marshal  MacMahon’s  selection  determined  the  future 
character  of  the  office.  He  is  not  a  politician,  and 
he  takes  but  a  secondary  part  in  political  affairs.  M. 
Gambetta  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  his  possible  suc¬ 
cessor,  supposing  the  advanced  Republicans  to  have  a 
majority  in  a  future  Legislature ;  but  in  that  case  the 
relations  between  the  President  and  the  Ministry  must 
undergo  another  change.  Ministerial  responsibility  can¬ 
not  co-exist  with  avowed  political  activity  on  the  part 
of  the  President.  If  his  Ministers  are  to  be  responsible  for 
his  acts,  his  independence  must  be  confined  within  limits 
resembling  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree,  those  which  hedge  in 
a  constitutional  King.  He  may  exercise  a  greater  per¬ 
sonal  influence  than  most  Kings  are  able  to  exercise,  be¬ 
cause  be  may  be  a  man  of  greater  personal  energy ;  but  it 
will  be  an  influence  similar  to  that  which  was  exercised  by 
the  late  King  of  the  Belgians,  not  to  that  which 
was  exercised  by  Louis  Napoleon  when  he  was  Pre¬ 
sident  of  the  Republic.  If  the  functions  of  President 
and  First  Minister  are  to  remain  distinct,  there  would 
be  a  certain  convenience  in  the  former  beino-  chosen 
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from  a  family  of  great  historical  distinction  and  great 
personal  intelligence,  whose  members  are  at  the  same  time 
prevented  by  their  antecedents  from  taking  an  active  part 
in  the  business  of  the  Legislature.  The  President  of  the 
French  Republic  ought  not  to  be  a  mere  nobody,  yet  it  is 
not  easy  to  define  the  precise  distinction  which  he  ought  to 
possess.  He  must  not  be  an  eminent  politician,  because 
an  eminent  politician  will  not  consent  to  be  guided,  in  form 
at  all  events,  by  Ministers  imposed  on  him  by  a  majority 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  ought  not  to  be, 
as  a  rule,  a  successful  soldier,  because  successful  soldiers 
have  so  often  shown  a  turn  for  founding  dynasties-.  He 
cannot  well  be  merely  a  great  noble,  because  if  a  great 
noble  has  not  achieved  fame  either  as  a  statesman  or 
a  soldier,  the  selection  of  him  for  President  would  imply  a 
deference  to  wealth  and  ancestry  unaccompanied  by  any 
personal  qualities  whioh  would  give  immense  opportu¬ 
nities  to  revolutionary  eloquence.  At  this  moment,  if 
Marshal  MLacMahon  were  to  die,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
suggest  a  successor  of  whose  undisputed  acceptance  by  the 
nation  any  reasonably  'certainty  could  be  felt. 

It  is  possible  that  the  conversion  of  the  Princes  of 
Orleans  from  simple  subjects  of  the  Republic  into  avowed 
Republicans  might  be  welcomed  by  many  Frenchmen 
as  offering  a  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  The  Duke  of 
Aumale  or  the  Count  of  Paris  cannot  -well  become  the 
leader  of  a  party  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  Though  as 
citizens  of  the  Republic  their  position  is  one  of  titular 
equality  with  every  other  citizen,  it  is  universally  felt  that 
they  are  not  altogether  as  other  men  are.  The  family 
which  for  eight  hundred  years  gave  Kings  to  France 
cannot  in  a  generation  descend  to  the  common 
level.  The  members  of  such  a  family  have  some  obvious 
Eecommendation  as  regards  the  supply  of  Presidents  of 
the  Republic.  They  haye  an  eminence  special  to  them¬ 
selves,  an  eminence  which  marks  them  off  from  other  great 
nobles,  without  implying,  as  in  the  case  of  other  great 
nobles,  a  presumptive  inability  to  rise  to  .eminence  in 
other  ways.  The  Duke  of  Aumale  or  the  Count  of  Paris 
would  be  a  President  of  whom  any  Republic  might  fairly 
be  proud.  Either  would  have  the  personal  distinction 
which  the  post  demands  if  it  is  to  be  filled  worthily,  and 
yet  this  distinction  would  not  be  of  a  kind  which  would 
'make  its  possessor  feel  that  in  accepting  the  office 
he  had  bartered  real  for  nominal  power.  No  doubt 
the  suspiciousness  which,  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the 
French  character  might  stand  in  the  way  of  their  election. 
It  might  be  thought  that  they  were  only  making 
the  President’s  chair  a  mounting  block  to  the  throne. 
But  for  a  Prince  of  the  younger  branch  to  become 
President  of  the  Republic  would  probably  make  an  irre¬ 
parable  breach  between  him  and  the  Legitimists,  and 
would  thus  diminish  instead  of  increasing  his  chance 
of  becoming  King.  And  in  the  uncertain  condition  of 
French,  politics,  the  adhesion  of  the  Princes  of  Orleans 
would  give  the  Republic  so  much  present  strength  that 
some  even  of  those  who  think  that  they  would  be  sources 
of  ultimate  danger  might  be  willing  to  leave  the  future  to 
take  thought  for  itself. 


POLITICAL  PARTIES  IN  AMERICA. 

THE  preparations  of  both  parties  for  the  American  State 
elections  in  the  autumn  indicate  a  difficulty  in  finding 
an  issue  on  which  they  may  differ.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  contest  itself  will  be  sufficiently  animated  and 
earnest.  In  the  course  of  next  summer  the  Presidential 
Conventions  will  be  held,  and  in  the  following  November 
the  choice  between  the  rival  nominees  will  be  determined. 
In  the  United  States,  as  in  other  countries,  majorities  have 
a  tendency  to  accumulate,  and  minorities  to  decline.  The 
Republicans  or  the  Democrats  will  derive  much  encourage¬ 
ment  from  the  success  which  one  party  or  the  other  will 
obtain  within  a  few  weeks  in  Ohio  and  some  other  power¬ 
ful  States.  The  questions  which  were  raised  during  and 
after  the  war  have  for  the  most  part  become  obsolete.  The 
Southern  States  have,  with  few  exceptions,  emancipated 
themselves  from  the  control  of  the  Northern  adventurers 
and  the  negroes ;  and  their  natural  leaders  have  been 
relieved  from  political  disabilities.  It  is  possible  that 
both  parties  may  have  exaggerated  for  election  pur¬ 
poses  the  importance  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
white  population  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
discovered  in  Georgia.  The  Democrats  will  insist  on  the 


necessity  of  taking  precautions  against  the  disaffection  of 
the  negroes,  and  the  Republicans  will  assume  that  the 
coloured  population  has  been  provoked  by  injustice  and 
oppression.  Greater  interest  is  perhaps  felt  in  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  some  parts  of  the  Union  to 
expose  official  corruption.  The  Republicans,  having  con¬ 
trolled  Federal  affairs  for  many  years,  have  incurred  more 
than  their  proportion  of  scandals,  but  the  most  notorious  of 
the  innumerable  frauds  which  have  been  committed  were 
perpetrated  by  the  Democrats  in  the  City  of  New  York.  The 
Democratic  Governor  of  the  State  is  now  engaged  in  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  an  inquiry  into  another  series  of 
fraudulent  transactions,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  that 
his  conduct  and  motives  are  systematically  assailed  by  the 
Republican  papers.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  credit 
which  Mr.  Tilden  has  acquired  by  his  investigation  of  the 
State  Canal  frauds  may  recommend  him  to  the  choice  of 
his  party  as  Democratic  nominee  for  the  Presidency. 

The  prevalence  of  political  mediocrity  renders  it  difficult 
to  conjecture  the  names  of  candidates  for  the  Presidency. 
Mr.  Tilden’s  Republican  predecessor,  General  Din,  bears 
a  high  character,  though  his  reputation  is  scarcely  national. 
Mr.  Schurz,  who  is  perhaps  the  ablest  of  contemporary 
orators  and  politicians  in  the  United  States,  is  a  foreigner 
by  birth,  and  he  is  also  practically  disqualified  as  a  Liberal 
Republican.  The  party  has  taken  warning  by  the  failure 
of  an  independent  section  to  establish  a  position  of  its 
own  at  the  last  two  elections.  The  next  contest  will  be 
waged  with  the  undivided  force  of  the  Republicans  on 
behalf  of  some  candidate  who  will  be  chosen  with  especial 
reference  to  his  party  orthodoxy.  His  personal  claims  will 
certainly  not  be  conspicuous,  for  General  Grant’s  preten¬ 
sions  to  re-election  appear  to  have  been  definitively 
rejected.  At  local  Republican  conventions  it  has  become 
the  fashion  to  profess  implicit  confidence  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  in  his  Administration,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  repudiate  as  an  unconstitutional  novelty  the  scheme 
of  a  second  re-election.  The  Republican  managers  have 
.  discovered  that  the  President’s  toleration  of  corrupt  prac¬ 
tices  has  offended  the  most  respectable  class  of  politicians  ; 
and  a  jealousy  of  military  government  which  may  have  at 
one  time  seemed  excessive  was  justified  by  General  Sheri¬ 
dan’s  insolent  proceedings  in  Louisiana,  and  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  habitual  readiness  to  use  the  army  in  aid  of  the 
faction  which  he  favoured.  The  objection  to  a  third  term 
of  Presidency,  whatever  may  be  its  intrinsic  merits,  is 
curious  and  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  tendency 
of  nations  to  escape  from  the  control  of  written  rules.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  belonged  until  lately  to  the 
straitest  sect  of  political  Protestants,  and  endeavoured  to 
conform  exclusively  to  the  sacred  precepts  of  their  inspired 
Constitution.  It  might  have  been  inferred  that  the  absence 
of  a  limitation  of  the  number  of  terms  of  office  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  recognition  of  the  power  of  re-election ;  but  the 
example  of  Washington  has  sufficed  to  establish  an  authori¬ 
tative  tradition  of  equal  -weight  with  the  constitutional 
Scripture. 

As  the  elections  approach,  the  speeches  of  partisans  on 
both  sides  have  been  more  and  more  occupied  with  the 
question  of  the  currency.  The  opinions  on  either  side  have 
hitherto  but  imperfectly  coincided  with  the  lines  of  party 
division.  The  Eastern  States,  and  more  especially  the 
great  commercial  cities,  are  disposed,  irrespectively  of  party, 
to  accelerate  the  return  to  specie  payments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Western  populations,  in  general  ignorance  of 
economical  principles,  are  for  the  most  part  inclined  to 
support  a  paper  circulation.  Some  of  their  leaders,  in¬ 
cluding  Mr.  Pendleton,  have  propounded  the  wildest 
theories  on  the  subject,  either  from  conviction  or  in  pursuit 
of  popularity.  The  heresies  of  their  opponents  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  confirm  the  sounder  doctrines  of  the  Republicans ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  struggle  in  the  autumn 
may  turn  on  the  question  of  currency.  The  President 
himself,  though  he  knows  nothing  of  political  economy  in 
general,  has  since  his  entrance  into  office  paid  great 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  currency,  with  the 
result  of  arriving  at  a  just  conclusion.  It  was 
in  some  degree  at  his  instance  that  Congress  resolved  to 
return  to  specie  payments  in  1879;  and  the  party  will 
probably,  while  it  rejects  his  personal  claims,  confirm  the 
decision.  Although  election  managers  are  habitually  averse 
to  principles,  the  best  chance  of  permanent  supremacy  for 
the  Republican  party  is  to  identify  itself  with  the  interests 
of  the  general  community.  A  cynical  contempt  for  right 
or  wrong  is  generally  a  mistake  in  policy ;  and  a  scientific 
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blunder  affords  an  insecnre  footingfor  a  great  political  party. 
The  unexpected  victory  which  the  Democrats  attained  in 
1874  may  possibly  be  reversed  if  they  depend  exclusively  on 
the  discredit  which  attaches  to  the  Republicans.  No  con¬ 
siderable  member  of  the  dominant  party,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  lately  been 
accused  of  corrupt  practices.  The  scandals  of  the  Pacific 
Railway  have  probably  by  this  time  been  condoned  or 
forgotten.  If  the  Democrats  had  the  sagacity  to  adopt 
the  cause  of  Free-trade,  their  ultimate  triumph  would  be 
secured. 

The  effects  of  the  commei’cial  panic  of  two  years  ago  are 
not  yet  exhausted.  Immigration  has  since  that  time  been 
almost  entirely  suspended,  and  trade  has  but  partially 
revived.  It  would  seem  that  the  recent  monetary  dis¬ 
turbance  at  San  Francisco  has  not  been  seriously  felt  in 
Hew  York.  Although  California  is  not  less  closely  attached 
to  the  Union  than  the  Central  or  Eastern  States,  it  has 
always  maintained  to  some  extent  its  commercial  in¬ 
dependence.  It  has  even  been  found  possible  to  maintain 
a  gold  currency  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  while  specie  was 
almost  unknown  in  the  other  States.  The  adventurer 
whose  gorgeous  success  ended  suddenly  in  bankruptcy  and 
suicide  appears  to  have  occupied  himself  exclusively  with 
local  speculations.  TIis  own  rise  and  fall  reproduce  on  a 
large  scale  all  the  well-known  features  of  the  vulgar  specu¬ 
lator.  In  business,  as  in  politics,  the  Americans  from  time 
to  time  experience  the  disadvantages  of  their  boasted 
indifference  to  birth,  station,  education,  and  character.  The 
President  of  the  Bank  of  California  was  probably  the 
more  popular  because  he  had  worked  on  a  Mississippi 
steamboat  a  few  years  before  he  exercised  unbounded  in¬ 
fluence  as  a  gigantic  capitalist.  He  was  perhaps  not 
morally  worse  than  the  English  and  German  heroes  of  the 
romance  which  was  lately  published  by  the  Foreign  Loans 
Committee  ;  but  in  England  millionaires  of  doubtful  cha¬ 
racter,  though  they  often  receive  excessive  indulgence,  are 
not  yet  the  highest  class  of  society.  The  proximity  of 
great  mineral  wealth  probably  facilitates  commercial 
gambling  in  California ;  and  the  collapse  appears  to  have 
been  produced  by  extravagant  investments  in  a  single 
mine.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  misfortune 
will  produce  any  effect  on  the  local  politics  of  California, 
unless  the  personal  relations  of  party  managers  are  in  some 
degree  connected  with  the  rival  banks.  The  domestic  con¬ 
tests  of  the  various  States  and  of  Federal  parties  supply  a 
certain  innocent  amusement  to  foreign  spectators,  who  have 
some  difficulty  in  recognizing  their  significance. 


MR.  FORSTER  ON  THRIFT. 

R.  FORSTER  undertook,  in  his  speech  at  Otley  last 
Saturday,  to  advocate  the  maintenance  of  a  Poor- 
law,  and  at  the  same  time  to  impress  upon  working-men  the 
duty  of  making  a  provision  for  old  age.  A  duty  which 
legally  devolves  upon  some  one  else  if  it  is  neglected  by 
the  person  on  whom  it  is  originally  imposed  is  not  easily 
enforced.  When  the  poor  see  that  the  State  holds  itself 
bound  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  starve,  it  is  not  won¬ 
derful  if  they  think  it  an  unnecessary  heroism  on  their  part 
to  disqualify  themselves  for  the  State’s  liberality.  Yet  the 
reason  which  Mr.  Forster  assigned  for  continuing  to  make 
State  provision  for  paupers  scarcely  admits  of  an  answer. 
The  “  excessive  fierceness  ”  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
no  doubt  due  to  many  causes  besides  the  absence  of  a  Poor- 
law  ;  but  the  class  hatreds  which  so  greatly  contributed  to 
that  fierceness  could  hardly  have  existed  in  the  same  violent 
degree  if  the  well-to-do  members  of  the  community  had 
been  charged  in  the  last  resort  with  the  maintenance  of  all 
who  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence.  The  feeling  that, 
at  the  worst,  you  will  be  kept  from  actually  starving,  and 
be  kept  from  it  at  the  cost  of  all  those  who  are  better  off 
than  yourself,  must  a  little  soften  the  sense  of  social  in¬ 
equality,  and  the  consequent  passion  for  social  equality, 
which  characterizes  the  working  classes  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent  as  compared  with  the  same  classes  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  knowledge  that  life  at  least  is  safe  has 
probably  had  a  considerable  influence  in  diffusing  a  general 
respect  for  the  laws  which  defend  property.  The  greater 
the  temptation  to  steal,  the  more  severe,  as  a  rule,  the 
punishment  for  stealing  has  to  be  made ;  and  as  no  tempta¬ 
tion  to  steal  is  so  great  as  the  feeling  that  it  is  a 
choice  between  stealing  and  starving,  the  penalty  has  to 
be  increased  as  the  excuse  for  incurring  it  increases.  Thus 


the  absence  of  a  Poor-law  leads  to  this  dilemma.  Either 
men  are  punished  for  an  offence  committed  to  save  life,  in 
which  case  a  keen  sense  of  wrong  is  generated  in  the  class 
which  is  thus  treated  ;  or  society  shrinks  from  going  this 
length,  and  then  a  general  laxity  overspreads  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  question 
that  the  practical  results  of  imposing  this  obligation  on  the 
community  have  been  exceedingly  disastrous.  England  was 
on  the  way  to  ruin  before  1834,  and  there  are  not  wanting 
prophets  who  say  with  too  much  reason  that  her  forgetful¬ 
ness  of  the  experience  she  then  gained  is  likely  again  to 
lead  her  along  the  same  bad  road. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Poor-law  and  the  Poor-law  itself.  The 
principle  of  the  Poor-law  is  satisfied  when  every  one  is  as¬ 
sured  against  starvation,  but  it  is  no  part  of  that  principle 
that  they  should  be  assured  against  starvation  in  any  par¬ 
ticular  way.  The  experience  of  the  working-men  whom  Mr. 
Forster  was  addressing,  as  compared  with  the  experience 
of  the  agricultural  labourers,  seems  to  show  that  such  an 
assurance  as  is  conveyed  by  the  existence  of  workhouses, 
in  which  those  who  cannot  support  themselves  will  be  sup¬ 
ported,  has  little  or  none  of  the  demoralizing  effect  which 
follows  from  a  similar  assurance  conveyed  in  the  form  of 
outdoor  relief.  The  dislike  of  the  workhouse  which  pre¬ 
vails  among  the  English  poor  indicates  plainly  enough  that 
the  true  safeguard  against  the  abuse  of  a  Poor-law  is  the 
administration  of  relief  under  conditions  which  necessitate 
a  complete  change  of  life.  So  long  as  a  man  can  get  relief 
from  the  parish  and  yet  go  on  living  in  his  own  cottage,  keep¬ 
ing  his  own  hours,  wearing  his  own  clothes,  choosing,  so 
far  as  his  scanty  means  will  allow,  his  own  food,  he  looks 
on  the  half-crown  which  he  weekly  draws  from  the  rates 
as  an  addition  to  his  income  which  it  would  be  exceedingly 
foolish  in  him  to  forego.  If  this  same  man  is  compelled  to 
live  in  a  barrack,  to  wear  a  pauper  uniform,  to  go  out  only 
on  certain  days,  and  to  eat  a  prescribed  dietary,  he  will 
make  very  great  efforts  to  support  himself  by  his  own 
labour.  The  standard  of  living  among  the  artisans  is  so 
much  higher  than  it  is  among  the  agricultural  labourers  that 
among  them  there  is  little  inducement  to  look  to  outdoor 
relief.  But  in  the  country  districts,  where  wages  are  often 
very  little  above  the  subsistence  point,  outdoor  relief  comes-, 
to  be  regarded  as  a  fund  on  which  every  labourer  tries 
to  draw  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  influence  of  these 
different  ways  of  looking  at  the  Poor-law  is  seen  in 
the  comparative  condition  of  the  two  classes.  Mr. 
Forster  can  say  that  he  believes  there  are  no  in¬ 
dependent  working-men  who  look  to  the  poor-rates 
receiving  them  in  their  old  age.  The  significance  of 
this  statement  greatly  depends  on  the  meaning  which 
Mr.  Forster  attaches  to  the  word  “  independent.”  But, 
however  strictly  he  may  mean  to  limit  the  extension  of 
the  term,  the  fact  remains  that  of  a  certain  section  of 
working-men  throughout  England  he  can  say  that  they  do 
not  look  to  the  Poor-law  as  their  natural  succour  in  old 
age.  Of  how  many  farm-labourers  could  this  be  said  P 
It  is  true  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the 
wages  of  the  two  classes,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
as  yet  a  higher  rate  of  wages  is  any  guarantee  for  thrift, 
while  in  the  few  rural  unions  in  which  outdoor  relief  has 
been  steadily  discouraged,  the  proportion  of  paupers  to  the 
population  has  decreased  in  a  most  encouraging  way.  If 
the  town  workman  depended  as  much  as  the  country 
workman  on  outdoor  relief,  he  would  probably  think  quite 
as  little  about  the  future. 

Unfortunately,  the  State  takes  particular  pains  to  dis¬ 
courage  thrift  in  the  poor.  The  only  means  by  which  they 
can  save  money  to  any  purpose  is  by  making  periodical 
payments  to.  Societies  which  undertake  to  assure  them 
against  sickness  and  old  age.  There  are  many  Societies 
founded  for  the  former  purpose,  and  Mr.  Forster  looks 
forward  to  a  speedy  future  in  which  the  latter  object  will 
be  equally  well  attained  by  the  same  machinery.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  nature  of  things  to  prevent  this  happy  con¬ 
summation.  The  statistics  of  life,  and  by  consequence  of 
old  age,  are  better  ascertained  than  the  statistics  of  sick¬ 
ness  ;  and  though  the  demand  on  the  wages  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  Friendly  Societies  should  be  doubled,  it  would 
rarely  even  then  be  beyond  what  the  majority  of 
them  can  afford  to  pay.  If  Parliament  had  wished  to 
dissuade  the  poor  from  joining  Societies  of  this  kind,  it 
could  hardly  have  chosen  a  method  better  adapted  to  its 
purpose  than  that  which  it  has  thought  fit  to  pursue.  There 
is  hanging  over  very  many  of  these  Societies  a  terrible  dis- 
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aster,  the  disaster  of  inevitable  bankruptcy.  Unless  they 
raise  their  subscriptions  or  curtail  the  benefits  promised  in 
return,  a  time  must  come  when  they  will  be  compelled  to 
stop  payment.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to 
shield  these  insolvent  Societies  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  misdeeds.  To  receive  too  little  and  to  give  too 
much  in  return  is  a  mode  of  doing  business  against  which 
the  Gods  themselves  fight  in  vain.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
accord  to  these  insolvent  Societies  the  very  same  degree 
of  recognition  which  is  given  to  Societies  which  are  already 
perfectly  solvent,  or  are  at  all  events  in  the  way  to  become 
so.  No  Government  recognition  is  a  system  for  which  there  is 
something  to  be  said.  Discriminating  Government  recogni¬ 
tion  is  a  system  for  which  there  is  much  to  be  said.  But 
an  undiscriminating  Government  recognition,  a  recogni¬ 
tion  accorded  to  all  Societies  alike — to  those  whose  in¬ 
solvency  can  be  foretold  by  the  very  officer  who  registers 
them,  as  well  as  to  those  of  whose  solvency  he  is 
perfectly  convinced — converts  thrift  into  a  lottery.  The 
system  of  registering  Friendly  Societies  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  insists  on  keeping  on  foot  is  a  system  of  undiscrimi¬ 
nating  recognition.  Parliament  does  not  leave  these 
Societies  to  themselves,  and  tell  the  poor  that  they  must 
use  their  own  wits  to  ascertain  which  of  them  are  likely  to 
do  what  they  promise,  and  which  are  likely  to  fall  short  of 
what  they  promise.  Nor  does  it  limit  the  privilege  of  re¬ 
gistration  to  those  Societies  which,  by  adopting  sound 
tables  of  contributions  and  by  submitting  their  accounts  to 
an  independent  audit,  and  their  liabilities  and  assets  to  an 
independent  valuation,  give  substantially  conclusive  evi¬ 
dence  that  they  are  in  a  position  to  meet  all  demands 
on  them.  What  it  does  is  to  register  any  Societies 
that  ask  to  be  registered  and  are  willing  to  submit  to 
certain  formal  conditions.  In  this  way  the  least  solvent 
Society  can  allege  the  same  authorization  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  which  is  enjoyed  by  the  most  solvent. 
Mr.  Forster  certainly  did  not  overstate  the  case  when  he 
said  that  he  should  have  liked  to  see  the  Friendly  Societies 
Act  of  last  Session  made  more  stringent.  Until  it  is  made 
more  stringent  Parliament  must  bear  the  blame  of  making 
it  appear  that  there  is  one  end  alike  for  the  thrifty  and  the 
reckless. 


ST.  BEECHER  AND  THE  NONCONFORMISTS. 

THE  recent  dedication  of  the  City  Temple  to  the  worship 
of  that  strange  idol  Mr.  Beecher  has  supplied  a 
significant  commentary  on  the  insidious  invitation  just 
before  addressed  to  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  institution.  It  is  un¬ 
pleasant  to  discover  that  there  is  in  any  part  of  our  com¬ 
munity  a  sympathetic  weakness  for  those  peculiar  tenets 
which  have  borne  their  natural  fruit  in  the  scandal  at 
Brooklyn.  It  is  some  comfort,  however,  to  observe  that 
respectable  Nonconformists  are,  as  a  body,  by  no  means 
disposed  to  submit  quietly  to  the  humiliating  imputation 
which  has  been  cast  upon  them  by  Dr.  Parker  and  his 
friends.  For  the  trap  which  was  cunningly  laid  for  the 
unsuspecting  congregation  of  the  City  Temple,  when  a 
vote  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Beecher  was  suddenly  let  fly  in 
their  name,  Dr.  Parker  may  have  been  alone  responsible. 
But  the  meeting  nest  day,  at  which  a  still  more  sickly 
and  fulsome  resolution  was  put  forth,  as  if  on  behalf  of  Non¬ 
conformist  ministers  generally,  naturally  involved  more 
serious  consequences  to  the  character  of  the  whole  body  ; 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  audacious  assumption 
of  authority  should  have  produced  a  commotion  which 
has  not  yet  subsided.  There  was  at  once  an  indignant 
repudiation  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  this  has 
been  followed  up  by  continued  protests  in  the  denomina¬ 
tional  organs,  and  a  series  of  denunciatory  pamphlets, 
some  of  which  have  reached  us.  The  line  of  defence 
which  has  been  taken  by  some  of  the  chief  offenders  is 
certainly  rather  an  extraordinary  one  ;  for,  apart  from  the 
main  charge  against  Mr.  Beecher,  on  which  they  are 
of  course,  like  other  people,  entitled  to  their  own  opinion, 
they  eagerly  seek  to  extenuate  and  justify  the  peculiar 
practices  which  tend  to  confirm  the  suspicions  against 
him,  and  which,  in  any  case,  show  how  little  his  per¬ 
sonal  conduct  and  habits  were  in  accordance  with  the 
sobriety  and  decorum  demanded  in  his  position.  Dr. 
Raleigh,  for  instance,  admitting  that  there  have  been 
'peculiarities” — he  “will  even  add  improprieties” — in 
Air.  Beecher’s  behaviour,  does  not  see  why  on  this  account 


he  should  not  be  approached  with  sympathy  by  those 
who  believe  that  he  has,  “  with  complete  success, 
“  shown  himself  innocent  of  the  heavier  charge.” 
This  assumption,  which  also  pervades  the  resolu¬ 
tion  passed  by  Dr.  Raleigh  and  his  associates,  that 
the  charge  against  Mr.  Beecher  has  been  completely  dis¬ 
proved,  is  of  course  a  flagrant  perversion  of  the  notorious 
fact  that  the  jury  could  not  agree  on  a  verdict  of  acquittal; 
and  not  a  word  of  censure  or  admonition  is  hinted  as  to 
the  dangerous  consequences  to  others  of  the  example  of 
Mr.  Beecher’s  “  peculiarities.”  It  is  extremely  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  any  controversy  on  this  unsavoury  subject  should 
have  spread  to  our  shores ;  but.  as  this  has  happened,  it  is 
necessary  that  any  misrepresentation  of  the  positive  facts 
of  the  case  should  be  exposed.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  everybody  to  toil  through  the  voluminous  mass  of 
wearisome  and  unpleasant  evidence  ;  but  those  who  care  to 
read  a  keen  yet  impartial  summary  of  the  case,  in  which  the 
essential  facts  are  separated  from  the  mass  of  verbiage  and 
irrelevant  matter,  will  find  it  in  a  statement  that  has  been 
reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times.  The  Beecher  case, 
like  the  Tichborne,  becomes  much  clearer  when  it  is  studied 
in  a  strictly  historical  form,  step  by  step ;  and  we  will  briefly 
endeavour  to  exhibit  it  in  this  order,  even  at  the  risk  of 
troubling  our  readers  with  a  nauseous  repetition  which  we 
would  gladly  have  avoided. 

The  theory  of  the  defence  at  the  trial  was  that 
Mr.  Beecher  was  led  by  his  accusers  into  a  series 
of  discussions  or  negotiations  which  he  imagined  to 
have  no  reference  to  anything  more  serious  than  an  im¬ 
putation  of  undue  interference  on  his  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Tilton  family,  which  was  supposed  to  have  had  the 
effect  of  producing  an  estrangement  between  the  husband 
and  wife ;  and  that  the  graver  charge  came  upon  him 
afterwards  as  a  complete  surprise.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  Beecher  must  at  least  have  known  the  gravity  of  the 
charge  after  the  29th  December,  1870,  when  Tilton, 
following  up  his  formal  demand  on  the  26th  to  his 
pastor  to  resign  his  office  and  quit  Brooklyn,  showed 
Beecher  his  wife’s  written  confession,  which  Beecher 
persuaded  Mrs.  Tilton  next  day  to  retract  out  of 
compassion,  as  she  said,  for  his  misery.  Yet  from  that 
day  down  to  the  middle  of  last  year  we  find  Beecher 
in  close  and  obsequious  attendance  on  Tilton  and  Moulton. 
He  has  plenty  of  hard  words  for  himself,  groans  and  tears, 
and  pleadings  for  mercy,  but  not  a  word  against  his 
accusers.  He  does  not  attempt  to  deny  anything,  makes 
no  preparation  for  a  defence  or  for  the  punishment  of  his 
calumniators,  but  tries  to  coax  and  wheedle,  and  touch 
their  hearts  by  his  weeping  and  despair.  The  day  after 
he  gets  Mrs.  Tilton’s  retractation,  he  humbly  attends  by 
command  at  Moulton’s  house  to  meet  Tilton,  though  it  is  a 
prayer-meeting  night,  and  he  has  in  haste  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  substitute.  He  expresses  no  indignation  at 
the  nature  of  the  accusations  against  him,  but  merely  com¬ 
plains- — this  is  his  own  evidence — that  “an  unfair  ad- 
“  vantage  has  been  taken  of  him  ”  in  getting  Mrs.  Tilton's 
confession;  and  when  Tilton  rejoins  that  the  unfairness 
was  on  his  side  in  extorting  the  retractation,  he  “  argues  the 
“  point  with  him,”  and  then  surrenders  the  document  to 
Moulton  with  an  apology.  On  New  Year’s  Day  (Sunday) 
the  famous  “letter  of  contrition  ”  is  written,  in  which  he 
“  humbles  himself  before  Theodore  Tilton  as  before  God,” 
and  begs  forgiveness ;  or,  he  admits,  used  words  to  that  effect. 
On  February  7th  he  sends  a  whining  letter  to  Moulton 
begging  for  a  reconciliation  with  Tilton,  whose  “  noble- 
“  ness  ”  he  extols;  and  he  writes  to  Mrs.  Tilton  begging  her 
to  trust  implicitly  to  Moulton,  “  whose  hand  tied  up  the 
“  storm  that  was  ready  to  burst  upon  our  heads.”  On  the 
20th  May  he  goes  to  Tilton’s  house,  and  they  fall  into  “  an 
easy  and  unbusiness-like  chat.,”  Beecher  sitting  on  Tilton's 
knee  “to  make  the  appeal  closer,”  and,  when  Mrs.  Tilton 
comes  in,  the  three  kissing  and  fondling  all  round.  Early  in 
1872,  Beecher  repeats  an  offer  he  had  before  made  to  “  step 
“down  and  out”  if  his  “destruction”  would  satisfy 
Tilton  ;  but  fears  it  would  make  a  “  clouded  future  ”  for 
Tilton’s  family.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  year  again 
he  is  “  suffering  the  torments  of  the  damned,”  and  living- 
on  “  the  sharp  and  ragged  edge  of  anxiety,  remorse,  fear, 

“  and  despair.”  And  so  it  goes  on  from  the  last  day  of 
1870  down  to  well  on  in  1874.  Beecher  is  continually 
whining,  cringing,  and  suppliant  before  Moulton  and 
Tilton,  and  beseeching  mercy  and  forgiveness.  In 
October  18  73  a  private  Committee  of  Plymouth  Church  sum¬ 
moned  Tilton  on  a  charge  of  slandering  the  pastor.  Mrs. 
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Bradshaw  had  in  1870  heard  Tilton  accuse  Beecher  of 
adultery,  and,  as  the  report  spread,  in  the  autumn  of  1873 
she  felt  bound  to  ask  Beecher  whether  the  “awful  story  ” 
was  true.  He  advised  her  not  to  interfere,  as  he  had  made 
it  all  up  with  Tilton.  Even  when  confronted  with  Tilton 
before  the  tribunal,  he  said  he  had  no  charge  against 
him;  everything  had  been  “amicably  adjusted,  and,  as 
far  “  as  he  was  concerned,  buried.”  In  1S74,  however, 
Beecher  began  to  change  his  tone  of  a  whipped  hound, 
and  became  blustering  and  defiant ;  but  this  did  not  happen 
until  Tilton’s  secret  had  become  public  property  through 
the  newspapers.  Down  to  about  this  time  there  had  been 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  and  talks  a 
tacit  assumption  that  Beecher  was  a  great  culprit,  and  the 
Tiltons  his  victims,  and  yet  it  was  not  till  after  three  years 
had  passed  on  this  footing  that  he  ventured  to  turn  upon 
his  accusers. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  such  a  succession  of  facts 
can  bear  any  but  one  interpretation ;  but,  even  apart 
from  the  actual  charge,  there  is  something  singularly 
outrageous  in  asserting  that  this  exhibition  of  Beecher’s 
pastoial  “  peculiarities  — his  loose  freedom  in  kissing  and 
other  endearments  ;  his  insidious  philandering  with  a  weak 
woman ;  his  slimy  sycophancy  and  abject  crouching  to 
people  who  accused  him  of  a  shocking  crime ;  his 
hypocritical  subserviency  even  to  such  a  one  as  old  Mrs. 
Morse,  Mrs.  Tilton’s  mother,  who  wrote: — “Do  you 
“  know,  when  I  hear  of  your  cracking  your  jokes 
“  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  and  think  of  the  misery  you 
“  have  brought  upon  us,  I  think  with  the  Psalmist, 
“  ‘  There  is  no  God  ’  ”  ;  and  his  histrionic  effrontery  in 
the  witness-box,  again  cracking  jokes  even  on  sacred  sub¬ 
jects,  as  in  the  description  of  Mrs.  Moulton  as  “  a  slice 
“of  the  day  of  judgment” — that  all  this  is  “so  entirely 
“  favourable  to  the  Christian  character  of  our  honoured 
“  brother.”  Even  if  Mr.  Beecher  did  not  slip  himself,  he  gave 
evil  encouragement  by  his  example  to  try  a  slippery  descent. 
The  terms  on  which,  before  the  scandal  broke  out,  he  lived  in 
Tilton’s  house  as  his  “  second  home,”  at  once  the  confessor 
and  cicisbeo  of  the  wife,  recall  Tartuffe  almost  to  the 
letter: — “Ah!  pour  etre  devot,  je  n’en  suis  pas  moins 
“  homme!”  though  perhaps  the  “  feu  discret”  hardly  applies. 
Here  is  some  of  Dr.  Parker’s  ingenious  argument  on  this 
point  from  a  letter  in  the  Christian  World.  He  argues  that 
allowance  must  be  made  for  “  great  gifts,”  which  “would 
“  seem  to  provoke  great  temptations.”  “  When  there  is 
“  high  sensitiveness  of  nature,  when  everything  is  looked 
“  at  through  a  moral  rather  than  a  logical  medium,  when 
“  sympathy  is  large  and  unsuspecting,  the  probability  is 
“  that  there  will  be  many  temptations  unfelt  by  men  of 
“  another  mould.”  It  is  therefore  unfair,  in  his  opinion, 
“  to  set  one  man  against  another  when  so  much  depends 
“  upon  circumstances  which  are  rather  to  be  felt  than  ex- 
“  plained.”  This  last  touch  is  an  exquisite  one.  Dr. 
Parker  goes  on  to  argue  that  preachers  who  make  “  the 
“  pulses  tingle  with  a  life  mysterious  and  mighty  as  Eter- 
“  nity  ”  are  not  to  be  judged  by  ordinary  men  if  they  indulge 
in  any  “  peculiarities  ” ;  and  he  winds  up  by  the  astounding- 
assertion  that  “  every  English  minister  with  whom  he  is 
“  acquainted  is  in  deep  sympathy  with  Mr.  Beecher — a 
“  noble  man — and  when  he  comes  to  England,  they  will 
“  tell  him  something  of  their  great  love.”  It  is  not  very 
likely  that  Mr.  Beecher  will  pay  us  this  honour,  but,  if  he 
does,  we  fancy  he  will  discover  from  his  reception  that  the 
sort  of  “  large  and  unsuspecting  sympathy  ”  which  he  typi¬ 
fies,  and  which  Dr.  Parker  apparently  wishes  to  see  widely 
cultivated  in  domestic  circles  in  England,  is  not  exactly 
to  the  taste  of  a  race  old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  ordi¬ 
nary  decency  and  a  morality  that  is  prudent  in  keeping 
clear  of  wanton  temptations.  It  is  time  that  the  Congre¬ 
gational  Union  took  some  definite  public  step  to  exonerate 
itself  from  any  connexion  with  this  poisonous  propaganda. 


WHAT  MR.  CROSS’S  ACT  DOES  NOT  DO. 

IT  is  probable,  judging  from  the  customary  course  of 
English  reforms,  that  a  good  number  of  experiments 
will  be  tried  in  the  way  of  improving  the  houses  of 
the  poor  before  recourse  is  had  to  the  simplest  and  most 
efficacious  of  all  the  means  that  have  been  suggested. 
Even  Mr.  Cross’s  Act,  decidedly  the  most  thoroughgoing 
and  promising  effort  that  has  been  made  in  this  direction, 
leaves  the  source  of  the  mischief  untouched.  It  provides 
lor  the  compulsory  purchase  and  demolition  of  unwhole¬ 


some  houses,  but  it  docs  nothing  to  prevent  the  erection  of 
unwholesome  houses  for  the  future.  It  creates  a  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which,  when  a  given  area  in  a  town  is  found 
to  be  overcrowded  or  ill-drained  or  ill-ventilated,  a  better 
state  of  things  can  be  introduced.  But  the  causes  which 
have  brought  such  areas  into  existence,  the  carelessness, 
the  greed,  the  shortsighted  economy,  the  want  of  capital, 
the  want  of  sense,  which  have  done  so  much  to  en¬ 
sure  a  never-failing  supply  of  sanitary  mischiefs,  will  be 
suffered  to  go  on  ensuring  them  for  the  future.  So  far  as 
Mr.  Cross’s  Act  is  concerned,  the  only  change  will  be  that 
there  will  now  be  a  way  of  dealing  with  these  mischiefs 
when  they  have  come  to  a  given  height.  It  is  a  great  gain 
that  even  so  much  as  this  should  be  obtained,  but  it  is 
strange  that  a  nation  calling  itself  practical  should  so  en¬ 
tirely  forget  the  proverbial  relation  between  prevention  and 
cure.  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  in  the  preface  to  her  reprinted 
essays  on  the  “  Homes  of  the  London  Poor,”  draws  a  very 
sound  distinction  between  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Cross’s 
Act  ought  to  be  remunerative  and  the  sense  in  which  it 
cannot  be  remunerative,  except  indirectly  and  after  a  con¬ 
siderable  interval.  When  once  the  ground  has  been  cleared, 
she  says,  the  buildings  erected  on  it  ought  to  be  remunera¬ 
tive,  and  she  expresses  a  hope  that  “  no  shortsighted  benevo- 
“  lence  will  ever  deceive  our  legislators  into  losing  sight 
“  of  this.”  But  “  the  clearing  away  of  old  accumulated 
“  nuisances,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  allowed  to 
“  grow  up  at  all,”  cannot  be  remunerative.  “  The  com- 
“  munity — the  dulled  conscience  of  which,  the  ignorance 
“  of  which,  allowed  them  to  grow  up — must  pay  for  re- 
“  moving  them.”  Mr.  Cross  got  as  far  as  this  when  he 
designed  his  Bill,  and  he  persuaded  Parliament  to  go  as 
far  as  this  by  making  his  Bill  law.  But  neither  Mr. 
Cross  nor  Parliament  has  got  any  further  than  this.  The 
community,  as  Miss  Hill  puts  it,  is  to  pay  for  removing 
the  nuisances  which  in  its  ignorance  and  dulness  of 
conscience  it  allowed  to  grow  up.  But  no  care  is  to  be 
taken  that  this  ignorance  and  dulness  of  conscience 
shall  not  allow  precisely  similar  nuisances  to  grow 
up  in  the  time  to  come.  It  may  be  said  that  the  com¬ 
munity  is  now  better  instructed,  that  it  realizes  how  much 
hai-m  has  come  from  the  manner  of  building  which  has 
hitherto  been  tolerated,  and  that  it  can  be  trusted  to  tolerate 
it  no  longer.  The  answer  is  that  this  is  notoriously  untrue 
of  the  community,  if  the  term  is  meant  to  include  every 
owner  of  small  house  property  in  the  community,  and  that 
it  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  if  the  term  is  restricted  to  the 
more  enlightened  elements  of  the  community.  There  is 
scarcely  an  owner  among  all  those  who  will  be  dispossessed 
and  compensated  under  Mr.  Cross’s  Act  who,  if  he  spends 
the  money  given  to  him  in  building  new  houses,  will  not 
build  them  with  just  as  little  attention  to  the  health  and 
decency  of  the  future  inmates  as  was  shown  by  the 
builders  of  the  houses  he  has  just  got  rid  of.  And  though 
every  one  who  sees  the  houses  built  may  know  that  they 
will  have  all  manner  of  defects — that  they  will  be  damp  from 
the  foundation  upwards,  that  the  drainage  will  be  utterly 
insufficient,  that  there  will  be  next  to  no  ventilation,  in 
short,  that  a  curious  and  perverse  ingenuity  will  be  shown 
in  making  the  most  of  every  fault  that  can  breed  disease  in 
the  inmates — no  one  can  count  upon  being  able  to  prevent 
the  builder  from  following  his  own  pleasure. 

It  is  true  that  under  the  Public  Health  Act  an  urban  sa¬ 
nitary  authority  may  make  bylaws  with  respect  to  the  venti¬ 
lation  and  drainage  of  new  buildings.  But  the  excessive 
generality  of  this  clause  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  pre¬ 
venting  any  sanitary  authority  from  putting  it  in  opera¬ 
tion.  When  people  have  been  accustomed  to  do  what  they 
will  with  their  own,  to  build  what  kind  of  houses  they 
like,  and,  so  long  as  they  keep  within  their  own  ground,  to 
build  them  where  they  like,  the  responsibility  of  limiting 
their  liberty  ought  not  to  be  left  to  any  local  authority. 
If  it  is  so  left,  the  fear  of  exceeding  the  undefined  powers 
committed  to  them  will  almost  certainly  prevent  the  local 
authorities  from  moving  in  the  matter.  If  Parliament  is 
really  anxious  to  see  such  powers  put  in  force,  it  ought  to 
begin  by  strictly  defining  them.  Again,  most  of  the  by¬ 
laws  which  a  wise  sanitary  authority  would  make  relate  to 
matters  which  need  enforcing  in  the  country  quite  as 
much  as  in  towns.  There  are  few  towns  of  any  size, 
for  example,  of  which  it  can  now  be  truly  said  that  the 
inhabitants  drink  unfiltered  sewage.  But  as  we  have 
often  pointed  out,  there  are  few  villages  of  which  any¬ 
thing  else  could  be  said  with  truth.  In  towns,  again, 
there  is  commonly  some  provision  for  the  ventilation  of 
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Bewers,  and  at  all  events  the  sewage  is  not  stored  up  close 
to,  if  not  actually  under,  the  house.  But  in  the  country 
the  cesspool  constantly  forms  a  part  of  the  cottage,  and 
there  would  be  no  means  of  ventilating  it  if  the  gases  gene¬ 
rated  in  it  did  not  as  a  rule  escape  freely  into  the  cottage. 
The  country  no  doubt  has  an  advantage  over  the  town  in 
respect  of  external  ventilation.  Land  is  not  so  valuable, 
and  consequently  houses  are  built  far  apart  from  one 
another.  But,  in  respect  of  internal  ventilation,  there 
is  nothing  to  choose  between  them.  There  is  the  same 
ignorance  of  the  simple  law  that,  if  a  room  is  to  be  whole¬ 
some,  there  must  be  proper  openings  for  the  admission  of 
fresh  air  and  for  the  escape  of  foul  air.  In  every  part  of 
England  there  are  numberless  cottages  which  offend  against 
every  condition  of  healthy  living.  Mr.  Ckoss  has  said  very 
reasonably  that,  though  these  cottages  ought  to  be  dealt 
with  in  the  way  of  repair  or  reconstruction  just  as  much 
as  faulty  houses  in  towns,  yet  the  conditions  of  the  problem 
were  so  distinct  from  those  that  present  themselves  in 
towns  that  the  same  Act  could  not  conveniently  be 
applied  to  both  cases.  But  there  can  be  no  reason  in  the 
country  any  more  than  in  town  why  the  multiplication  of 
unwholesome  houses  should  go  on  without  let  or  hindrance. 
The  difficulties  of  dealing  with  them  when  they  are 
once  built  are  not  so  slight  that  we  can  afford  to 
be  indifferent  to  the  building  of  more  of  them.  There 
is  nothing  to  prevent  Parliament  from  enumerating,  or 
giving  power  to  the  Local  Government  Board  to  enumerate, 
certain  essential  requisites  of  a  healthy  house,  and  enacting 
that  no  house  shall  be  allowed  to  be  inhabited  until  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  it  possesses  these  essential  requisites. 
In  this  way  things  would  at  least  not  go  on  getting  worse 
than  they  are,  whereas  at  present  there  is  no  security  that, 
even  if  Mr.  Cross’s  Act  is  thoroughly  carried  out,  each 
successive  year  will  not  provide  a  fresh  and  larger  supply 
of  houses  to  which  it  will  ultimately  have  to  be  applied. 

Fortunately,  the  more  energetically  Mr.  Cross’s  Act  is 
carried  out  the  more  likely  the  public  will  be  to  appreciate 
the  need  of  the  simple  provision  here  recommended.  A 
community  which  is  actively  engaged  in  pulling  down  un¬ 
wholesome  houses  and  in  paying  heavily  for  the  indulgence 
of  its  taste  will  naturally  be  irritated  at  the  spectacle  of 
new  needs  for  similar  outlay  continually  growing  up. 
Miss  Hill’s  preface,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
contains  a  useful  exposition  of  the  ways  in  which  private 
energy  can  co-operate  in  giving  effect  to  the  intentions  of 
Parliament.  “  It  is  for  us,”  who  have  demanded  the  Act, 
“  to  elect  to  the  Vestries,  and  through  them  to  the  Metro- 
“  politan  Board  of  Works,  or  to  the  Town  Councils  of  our 
“  various  neighbourhoods,  men  who  will  try  heartily  to 
“  make  the  Bill  work  ;  to  see  that  men  who  care  for  sani- 
“  tary  reform  are  elected  as  Medical  Officers ;  to  master 
“  the  provisions  of  the  Bill,  and  see  them  enforced  ;  to 
“  know  the  spots  where  it  should  come  into  force ;  to  see 
“  that  public  opinion  brings  it  to  bear  on  them ;  and  to 
“  devise  suitable  schemes  of  reform  for  bad  neighbour- 
“  hoods.”  In  this,  as  in  every  other  sanitary  matter,  it  is 
of  no  use  to  look  to  legislation  to  do  everything.  Legis¬ 
lation  can  give  us  a  machine  that  will  work,  but  the 
public  at  large  must  supply  the  hands  to  work  it. 


ILLUSIONS  OF  TRAVEL. 

LT1EAVELLING  is  a  human  experience  which  is  appreciated 
-L  more  olten  from  its  objective  than  its  subjective  side.  For 
one  man  who  travels  to  l'eel  there  are  twenty  who  travel  to  see,  or  to 
say  that  they  have  seen.  And  this  assertion  may  be  made  without 
any  finical  disparagement  of  the  more  ordinary  motive  of  travel. 
In  spite  of  the  aii  of  udicule  which  hangs  round  Cook’s  tourists 
and  Americans  “  doing  ”  Europe  after  their  eccentric  zigzag  fashion, 
the  lust  of  the  eye  remains  a  most  natural  and  laudable  motive  for 
visiting  foreign  lands.  To  stock  one’s  memory  with  a  series  of  in¬ 
effaceable  pictures  of  mountain  and  lake,  city  and  cathedral,  is  not 
merely  a  pleasure,  but  an  intellectual  gain,  and  a  precaution  more 
efficacious  to  many  persons  than  even  whist  against  that  sad  old  age 
which  people  of  few  resources,  according  to  Talleyrand,  prepare  for 
themselves.  But  there  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  veteran 
traveller  when  the  curiosity  to  see  sights  ceases  to  be  the  powerful 
incentive  which  it  was  in  his  earlier  and  more  active  summers. 
Then  it  is  that  he  falls  back  on  the  sensations  which  travel  arouses 
as  a  new  and  hitherto  untapped  source  of  enjoyment,  on  the  reali¬ 
ties  within  rather  than  outside  him  which  it  discloses,  on  its  subtle 
suggestions  of  new  views ;  above  all,  on  the  illusions  which  it 
conjures  up,  and  to  the  influence  of  which  he  yields  himself  a 
willing  prey.  The  scene  around  him  becomes  a  shadowy  panorama 
w'hich  ministers  to  his  reverie,  and  of  which  he  himself  is  the 


central  point.  When  once  a  man  learns  the  secret  of  yielding  him¬ 
self  up  to  the  operation  of  its  reflex  action,  travelling  acquires  a 
new  charm  which  may  be  warranted  to  last  into  sexagenarianism. 

Foremost  and  most  welcome  among  the  illusions  of  travel  is  the 
sensation  of  localizing  one’s  life-burden  within  the  limits  of  the 
“  tight  little  island  ”  which  is  parted  from  the  Continent  by 
the  historic  “  silver  streak  of  sea.”  It  is  not  merely  that  the 
traveller  places  himself  out  of  the  reach  of  letters  and  news¬ 
papers.  The  cares  which  attend  the  former  and  the  interest 
which  is  excited  by  the  latter  seem  temporarily  to  die  out.  He 
feels  for  the  nonce  like  the  hero  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  when  his 
burden  had  rolled  off  his  shoulders.  It  is  like  a  fresh  start  in 
life.  Former  things  have  passed  away  ;  for  the  moment  all  things 
are  new ;  new  scenes,  new  people,  a  new  career.  The  old 
familiar  faces  fade  from  his  retina,  and  certainly  inspire  no  pa¬ 
thetic  recollections.  He  has  turned  over  the  soiled,  blotted,  and 
dog’s-eared  page  of  his  life’s  diary ;  a  fresh  page  of  virgin 
purity  lies  open  before  him,  and  what  bright  and  delightful 
characters  may  not  be  upon  the  point  of  being  inscribed  there¬ 
upon  ?  Of  course  Reason,  if  interrogated,  would  quickly  inform 
him  that  he  is  indulging  in  a  fool’s  paradise,  that  this  seem¬ 
ingly  unbounded  horizon  of  new  experience  is  a  mere  mirage, 
and  that  the  return  of  November  will  see  him  once  more  re¬ 
ascending  his  professional  treadmill.  But  then  he  takes  good 
care  not  to  consult  this  unpleasant  and  obtrusive  organ. 
On  the  contrary,  he  fortifies  himself  against  her  mementoes 
by  calling  to  his  aid  the  faculty  which  is  her  most  potent  rival. 
And  the  result  of  Fancy’s  intervention  is  the  kindly  illusion 
of  which  we  speak,  that  in  quitting  England  you  leave,  like 
Christian,  your  burden  behind  you,  neatly  packed  and  labelled  as 
yours,  to  be  stowed  away  in  a  corner  of  the  British  Islands. 
Fancy  may  go  a  step  further,  and  conjure  up,  by  way  of  a 
delicious  contrast,  a  double  or  eidolon  of  yourself,  still  perched  on 
the  stool  of  office  or  still  buried  among  the  cobwebs  of  the 
Temple,  still  haranguing  the  courts,  or  still  consuming  the  mid¬ 
night  oil,  while  you,  the  real  you,  are  hurrying  up  the  Rhine  or 
floating  down  the  Danube.  How  you  pity  the  poor  drudge  con¬ 
demned.  to  toil  on,  while  you  are  tasting  the  sweets  of  a  new  and 
careless  existence !  What  flavour  the  phantom  imparts  to  your 
Rhenish  ;  what  magic  melody  to  Strauss’s  strains ;  what  radiant 
loveliness  to  Italian  lakes  and  Tyrolese  valleys !  Or  perhaps  it  is 
rather  with  the  luxurious  apathy  of  a  lotus-eater  that  you  con¬ 
template  a  lot  so  strangely  resembling  that  which  seems  in  some 
previous  state  of  existence  to  have  been  your  own.  How  faint  is 
the  memory  of  those  troublesome  antecedents,  into  what  a  distant 
past  they  seem  to  have  receded  !  Like  Bottom,  you  are  dreaming 
a  dream,  and  like  Bottom  you  will  awake  in  November  to  some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  suspicion  that  you  have  been  an  ass.  But  mean¬ 
time  the  illusion  that  you  have  slipped  an  oppressive  burden,  and 
deposited  it  in  a  corner  of  your  native  land,  continues  to  be  a 
delightful  and  refreshing  accompaniment  of  your  Continental 
rambles. 

Another  illusion  of  travel  is  the  fancy  that  you  have  entered  the 
realm  of  perpetual  holiday.  Looking  at  the  surface  of  things  only 
as  you  pass  along,  you  refuse  to  look  below  the  surface.  No  sombre 
shadows  fleck  the  gay  scene.  Your  mood  resembles  that  of  the  hue 
lady  who  did  not  know  that  poor  people  existed,  and  who  regarded 
aged  paupers  in  the  light  of  picturesque  specks  in  a  landscape 
which  required  to  be  enlivened  by  red  cloaks.  To  you  all  people 
and  places  seem  in  festival.  Some  magician  has  gone  before  to 
create  an  Arcadia  along  your  path,  like  that  with  which  Potemkin 
gratified  the  eyes  of  his  imperial  mistress  in  her  journey  to  the 
Crimea.  You  flash  by  hamlets  which  seem  to  you  like  the 
painted  villages  of  a  child’s  toy-box.  The  groups  of  peasants  be¬ 
long  not  to  the  gross  race  of  horny-handed,  weather-beaten  sons  of 
toil.  They  are  idealized  into  Elvinos  and  Masettos,  and  it  would 
hardly  surprise  you  to  hear  them  burst  into  recitative,  or  to  see 
them  join  hands  in  a  rustic  dance.  An  air  of  almost  operatic 
levity  envelops  them.  They  are  actors  iu  a  pre-arranged  pageant. 
And  the  same  illusion  haunts  you  in  grey  old  cities  redolent  of  the 
middle  ages.  It  never  occurs  to  you,  as  you  thread  their  quaint 
alleys,  that  business  in  all  its  ramifications  is  going  on  around  you 
with  the  same  prosaic  routine  which  attends  it  in  far-off  England, 
or  that  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  you  clerks  are  docketing  accounts, 
tradesmen  selling  their  wares,  clients  consulting  their  attorneys, 
attorneys  revolving  bills  of  costs,  farmers  puffing  their  samples, 
doctors  going  their  rounds,  priests  tending  their  flocks,  students 
assembled  in  their  classes,  professors  enlightening  them  from  the 
chair,  and,  above  all,  hundreds  of  artisans  engaged  in  all  the  varie¬ 
ties  of  manual  labour.  To  the  holiday-maker  all  around  him  seems- 
a  holiday ;  his  own  contentment  is  contagious,  and  infects  all  his 
surroundings.  His  capacity  for  realizing  the  fact  that  the  new 
world  into  which  he  has  strayed  has  its  labours,  its  cares,  and  its 
sorrows  is  temporarily  suspended.  In  a  few  weeks  his  sympathies 
with  workaday  humanity  will  revive,  and  he  will  re-awaken  to  a 
proper  sense  of  his  responsibilities  to  his  fellow-men.  But  for  the 
present  he  contemplates  them  as  the  puppets  of  a  theatric  show  of 
which  he  is  the  spellbound  and  impassive  spectator. 

One  more  illusion  of  travel  is  that  the  people  you  meet  in  the 
course  of  your  wanderings  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  pleasant 
people.  Viewing  mankind  from  Calais  to  Constantinople  through 
a  highly  genialized  medium,  you  credit  your  companions  with 
good  qualities  which  in  your  normal  mood  you  would  be  slow  to 
detect  in  them.  The  companions  we  refer  to  are  the  men  and 
women  whom  chance  throws  in  your  way,  not  chosen  fellow- 
travellers,  whose  merits  are  much  less  indulgently  scanned,  and 
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between  whom,  from  the  apostolic  age  downwards,  the  relations 
are  apt  to  become  strained.  It  is  the  solitary  traveller  who  profits 
most  by  this  illusion.  Forced  to  throw  himself  for  society  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  humanity,  he  must  accept  whatever  issues  in  a 
companionable  form  from  that  capacious  reservoir  of  character. 
Now  and  then  confidence  in  the  broad  bosom  of  humanity  is 
shaken  by  certain  virulent'  specimens  of  the  British  and  Trans¬ 
atlantic  Philistine ;  but  on  the  whole  it  is  not  misplaced.  To  the 
observant  eye  one's  neighbours  are  a  source  of  constant  diversion, 
and  it  is  a  useful  lesson  in  social  science  to  contemplate  them  with 
tolerance  and  a  disposition  to  be  pleased.  The  effect  of  this  in¬ 
dulgent  mood  is  to  transfigure  very  commonplace  people.  Men 
with  slender  claims  to  be  thought  entertaining  pass  muster  as 
wits.  You  laugh  at  the  nimble  sallies  of  the  French  farceur,  and 
even  at  the  ponderous  skits  of  German  humour.  You  profit  by 
the  airy  affability  of  the  commercial  traveller,  which  his  morose 
analogue  in  England  sadly  lacks.  The  interest  which  your  passing 
friends  take  in  your  route  is  of  itself  a  fact  to  be  recorded 
to  the  credit  of  human  nature,  and  is  only  equalled  by  their 
communicativeness  about  their  own  movements.  Even  the  familiar 
types  of  your  own  countrymen  appear  to  unusual  advantage.  The 
insipid  young  lady  of  these  islands  brightens  into  sprightliness,  the 
old  maid  on  her  travels  is  positively  piquant,  the  British  pater¬ 
familias  softens  into  quite  a  gracious  personality,  his  young  hope¬ 
ful  is  frank  and  friendly  without  the  formality-  of  an  introduction. 
It  is  not  till  your  rambles  are  over,  and  you  find  yourself  once 
more  a  member  of  settled  society,  that  you  realize  the  extent  of 
your  hallucination.  When  your  friend  of  the  road  turns  up  in 
England,  the  scales  fall  from  your  eyes.  The  merits  of  which  you 
were  so  appreciative  at  Salzburg  or  Dresden  undergo  in  London  a 
total  eclipse.  You  wonder  that  you  could  ever  have  seen  in  him 
anything  but  a  bore,  or  a  prig,  or  an  inanity.  Looldng  to  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  disillusionment,  it  ought  to  be  an  accepted  canon  of 
roadside  friendship  that  it  shall  end  as  a  rule  with  the  occasion 
which  gives  rise  to  it.  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  to  be 
terminable  on  parting.  Two  persons  accidentally  thrown  to¬ 
gether  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  an  hour,  a  day,  or  a  week 
more  pleasant  to  each  other.  They  may  do  this  without 
committing  themselves  to  lifelong  relations,  or  incurring  the  risk 
of  a  future  charge  of  fickleness.  What  is  wanted  is  not  a  life- 
interest  in  each  other,  hut  a  short  lease  of  each  other’s  powers  of 
pleasing.  With  a  little  tact  this  sort  of  mutual  accommodation 
can  he  managed  without  any  formal  interchange  of  names  and 
addresses.  But  such  is  the  curiosity  of  one  half  of  the  world  to 
know  the  name  of  the  other  half  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
preserve  au  incognito. 

There  are  some  seusatious  of  travel  which  are  uot  illusions,  hut 
realities  of  a  very  sterling  kind.  In  no  other  way  does  the  strength 
and  the  significance  of  the  sentiment  of  nationality  make  itself  felt 
so  vividly.  Once  across  the  Channel  you  no  longer  belong  to  the 
majority ;  you  are  one  of  a  tiny  minority.  There  is  something 
almost  oppressive  in  the  feeling  of  sinking  from  a  citizen  into  a 
cipher.  On  all  sides  of  you  are  signs  of  a  vigorous  and  fertile 
national  life  in  which  you  have  neither  part  nor  lot.  This 
abeyance  of  citizenship  brings  forcibly  home  to  you  the  advantage 
of  belonging  to  a  majority,  as  well  as  the  power  of  those  common 
ties  which  knit  it  together.  Y~ou  realize  that  a  nation  is  much 
more  than  a  geographical  expression.  And  last,  not  least,  as  a 
patriotic  exercise,  travel  is  highly  to  he  recommended;  you  dis¬ 
cover  that  there  is  a  local  element  in  your  feeling  towards  Eng¬ 
land,  that  you  love  it  not  merely  for  what  it  contains,  but  for  what 
it  is.  You  begin  to  understand  the  yearnings  of  Indian  civilians 
and  Australian  settlers  towards  the  island  in  the  distant  West. 
And  upon  the  whole  it  strikes  you  as  a  very  tolerable  country  to 
live  in.  One  may  keep  an  open  eye  to  the  good  points  of  Con¬ 
tinental  life  and  manners,  and  yet  return  with  a  conviction  that, 
alter  all,  Mr.  Disraeli  is  right,  and  that  the  English  artisan  enjoys 
privileges  which  the  foreign  nobleman  does  not  possess ;  that  if 
England  is  nut  exactly  the  homo  of-  the  fine  arts,  its  culture  has 
the  merit  of  being  not  imposi  d  but  sjwntaueous,  and  that,  if  it 
cannot  boast  of  a  Bismarck,  m.  ;  tlier.' has- it1  needed  one  to  dragoon 
it  into  unity  and  strength. 


SELBY  ABBEY. 

YPO  that  large  class  of  people  who  seem  to  hold  that  every  abbey 
A-  must  he  a  ruin,  and  that  every  ruin  must  he  an  abbey,  it  may 
appear  strange  to  claim  the  first  place  among  the  abbeys  of  York¬ 
shire  for  Selby.  That  great  church  has  had  the  luck,  good  or 
had,  to  he  preserved  in  an  almost  perfect  state,  and  for  that  cause 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  there  are  .many  to  whom  its  name  would  not 
occur  at  all  in  running  over  a  list  of  Yorkshire  abbeys.  That  Selby 
ought  actually  to  hold  the  very  first  place  among  the  monastic 
remains  of  the  land  richest  in  monastic  remains  we  will  not  dog¬ 
matically  alfirm.  Such  a  classification  depends  on  many  questions, 
questions  to  he  looked  at  from  many  points  of  view,  and  it  allows 
wide  room  for  fair  differences  of  taste.  It  is  hard,  for  instance,  to 
compare  Selby  and  Fountains.  At  Selby  the  church  is  nearly 
perfect,  hut  the  adjoining  buildings  have  utterly  perished  ;  at 
Fountains  the  series  of  monastic  buildings,  church,  and  everything 
else,  are,  as  a  whole,  more  perfect  than  anywhere  else,  hut  they 
are  all  ruined,  or  at  least  rootless.  If  by  an  “  abbey  ”  we  under¬ 
stand,  not  the.  church  only,  but  the  whole  monastery,  Fountains 
may  surely  claim  the  first  place  in  Yorkshire  and  in  England.  But 


if  the  church  of  Fountains  stood,  like  the  church  of  Selby, 
roofed  and  iu  use,  with  only  a  comparatively  small  mutilation,  we 
may  doubt  whether,  of  the  two  churches,  taken  alone,  Selby 
would  not  commonly  he  allowed  to  claim  the  higher  place.  The 
difference  is  between  a  Benedictine  abbey,  which  remains  as  the 
parish  church  of  a  considerable  town,  and  a  Cistercian  abbey, 
which,  like  other  Cistercian  abbeySj  was  planted  in  a  wilderness 
and  remains  only  as  a  ruin. 

The  monastery  of  Selby  was  a  foundation  of  the  Conqueror,  and 
Selby  itself  was,  according  to  a  tradition  which  its  very  unlikeli¬ 
hood  makes  likely,  the  birthplace  of  his  one  English-horn  child. 
Selby  and  Yorkshire  may  indeed  count  it  something  if  the  Lion  of 
Justice,  the  mighty  Henry,  was  horn  among  them.  But  the  tale 
rests  on  no  more  certain  authority  than  tradition.  The  King  who 
made  peace  for  man  and  deer  was  undoubtedly  by  birth  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  ;  we  cannot  say  for  certain  that  he  was  a  Yorkshireman.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  the  story  is  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  Henry’s 
birth  at  Selby  with  the  other  traditions  of  the  place.  The  name 
Selby ,  with  its  Danish  ending,  whether  we  hold  that  the  place  is 
really  called  from  the  plioca  or  sea-calf  or  not,  would  seem,  to 
imply  that  there  was  there  a  town,  or  village,  or  human  settlement 
of  some  kind,  before  the  days  of  the  Conqueror  and  his  son.  But, 
if  we  accept  the  received  legend  of  the  foundation  of  the  abbey,  it 
is  hard  to  understand  whereabouts  at  Selby  any  one,  not  to  say  an 
YEtheling,  could  just  then  have  been  horn  at  all.  For,  according 
to  the  story  of  the  abbey,  the  first  building  at  Selby  was  the  mo¬ 
nastery,  and  the  monastery  was  then  at  most  only  j  ust  rising.  Selby, 
in  short,  was  one  of  the  last  of  those  cases  where  the.  cell  of  an  an¬ 
chorite  grew  into  a  monastery,  and  round  the  monastery  there 
gradually  sprang  up  a  town.  Benedict  of  Auxerre,  charged  with 
a  finger  of  his  patron  St.  German,  fixed  his  cell  by  the  Uuse  as  a 
lonely  hermit,  and  lived  to  he  abbot  of  a  rising  monastery.  Such 
was  the  origin  of  Crowland  and  a  crowd  of  the  older  monasteries, 
and  it  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  usual  origin  of  a 
Cistercian  house.  The  Cistercian  houses  were  strictly  founded 
from  the  beginning ;  Benedictine  houses  of  this  class  began  of  them¬ 
selves  and  were  founded  afterwards.  And,  though  the  Benedictine 
house  might  begin  on  a  spot  as  solitary  as  the  site  of  the  Cistercian 
houses,  it  scarcely  ever  remained  solitary ;  if  a  Benedictine  house  was 
not  founded  iu  a  town,  a  town  presently  grew  up  around  it.  A  town 
therefore  grew  up  at  Selby ;  no  town  ever  grew  up  at  Fountains. 
Such  at  least  is  the  story  ;  but  we  are  met  by  the  difficulties  both 
of  the  name  of  the  place  and  of  the  tradition,  whatever  it  may  he 
worth,  about  the  birth  of  Henry.  That  tradition  must  he  taken 
for  whatever  a  mere  tradition  is  worth ;  the  fact  that  at  Selby,  as 
at  a  crowd  of  other  places,  a  building  of  impossible  date  used  to  be 
shown  as  the  birthplace  of  the  local  hero,  as  it  proves  nothing  for 
the  tale,  really  proves  nothing  against  it.  But,  if  Henry  was  horn 
at  Selbjq  unless  his  birth  there  was  the  result  of  the  merest  chance, 
there  must  have  been  some  place  for  him  to  he  horn  in  other  than  the 
cell  of  an  anchorite.  And,  as  we  have  hinted,  the  fact  that  the  place 
hears  a  name  which  was  much  more  likely  to  be  given  to  it  before 
1068  than  after  that  year  does  look  as  if  there  might  have  already 
been  some  human  dwelling-place  at  Selby  besides  the  hermitage  of 
Benedict  of  Auxerre,  even  it  we  can  conceive  him  to  have  got  to 
Selby  so  soon  as  the  time  of  Henry’s  birth.  There  is  something 
therefore  to  he  said  both  ways  ;  hut,  if  Henry  was  not  horn  at  Selby, 
we  can  see  an  intelligible  reason  why  he  should  he  horn  at  least 
in  that  neighbourhood.  His  birth,  if  not  specially  at  Selby,  yet  at 
all  events  in  England  and  in  Yorkshire,  would  exactly  answer  to  the 
birth  of  Edward  II.  at  Caernarvon ;  for  we  need  hardly  repeat 
that  Edward  II.  was  horn  at  Caernarvon,  though  assuredly  not  in 
the  tower  of  his  own  building.  If  the  Conqueror  took  care  that 
the  one  son  who  was  horn  to  him  as  a  king  should  he  horn,  not 
only  in  his  kingdom,  hut  in  that  part  of  his  kingdom  which  it 
had  cost  him  most  trouble  to  win  —  and  this  would  he  true  of 
York  even  in  1068,  though  it  became  truer  still  in  1069 — his 
policy  would  he  exactly  the  same  as  the  policy  by  which  Ed¬ 
ward  I.  took  care  that  the  son  whom  he  designed  to  he  Prince 
of  Wales  should  he  horn  upon  Welsh  soil. 

The  early  history  of  Selby  is  therefore  hard  to  put  together ; 
we  have  to  make  out  what  we  can  between  two  legendary  tales, 
neither  of  which  rests  on  any  direct  or  trustworthy  evidence.  But 
it  is  in  any  case  certain  that  we  have  at  Selby  a  foundation  of  the 
Conqueror  which  grew  up  into  a  high  position  among  the  monastic 
houses  of  England,  to  a  specially  high  position  among  the  monastic 
houses  of  its  own  district,  where  it  could  have  had  no  rival  of  its 
own  order  except  the  house  of  St.  Mary  at  York.  The  earlier 
monasteries  of  the  North  had  been  swept  away  in  the  Danish  in¬ 
vasion.  The  four  great  churches  of  the  county  and  diocese,  the 
metropolitan  church  and  its  three  satellites,  the  three  churches 
which  sent  forth  their  banners  to  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  to¬ 
gether  with  more  distant  Southwell,  were  all  of  them,  in  their 
later  estate  at  least,  secular  foundations ;  the  other  houses  which 
have  made  Yorkshire  famous  as  a  specially  monastic  district  are 
of  the  Cistercian  or  other  later  orders.  Selby  and  St.  Mary’s 
stand  alone  in  their  own  region  as  Benedictine  houses  of  the 
first  rank,  and  of  these  two  Selby  stands  alone  as  having  its 
church  preserved  iu  au  all  hut  perfect  state.  This  rarity 
of  great  Benedictine  houses  of  any  date,  this  absolute  lack  of 
monasteries  which  went  on  uninterruptedly,  or  nearly  so,  from 
the  earliest  times,  distinguishes  the  monastic  history  of  York¬ 
shire  from  the  group  of  great  monastic  houses  in  the  fen  land 
and  from  the  other  great  group  in  the  diocese  of  Worcester.  In 
the  last-named  region  we  have  Worcester,  Gloucester',  Tewkesbury, 
and  the  lesser  houses  of  Malvern  and  Deerhurst,  all  near  together  j 
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so  in  the  other  land  there  was  the  great  gathering  of  mighty 
abbeys,  of  which  Ely  and  Peterborough  still  remain  as  two  of  our 
noblest  episcopal  churches,  while  Crowland  and  Thorney,  if  sadly 
mutilated,  have  not  wholly  vanished  like  Ramsey.  But  these  dis¬ 
tricts,  so  rich  in  their  own  way,  have  nothing  to  set  against  the 
Cistercian  remains  of  Yorkshire.  Wo  can  hardly  conceive  Cister¬ 
cians  within  the  range  of  the  Bedford  Level.  There  would  be  rivers 
indeed  for  them  in  plenty,  but  where  are  the  hills  and  valleys  ? 
A  Rievaux  by  the  Ouse  or  the  Nen  is  a  thing  which  no  imagina¬ 
tion  can  conjure  up,  and  even  the  other  more  favoured  land  could 
hardly  supply  exactly  the  same  kind  of  sites  as  those  supplied  so 
abundantly  in  the  land  of  Northern  monasticism.  The  Cotswolds 
and  the  range  of  Malvern  would  supply  plenty  of  heights  and  hill¬ 
sides,  but  they  would  supply  but  few  distinctly  Cistercian  valleys. 
In  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  districts  then  wo  tind  the  great 
and  ancient  Benedictine  houses  either  founded  in  already  existing 
cities,  or  else  surrounded  by  a  town,  greater  or  smaller,  which  has 
grown  up  tmder  their  shadow,  and  therefore,  as  a  rule,  still  surviving 
in  a  more  or  less  perfect  state.  In  the  North— the  comparative 
North  ;  for  the  furthest  North  presents  other  features — we  tind  the 
churches  of  the  later  orders  standing  solitary  and  in  ruins.  Selby 
and  St.  Mary’s,  exceptional  in  their  own  district,  form  a  link  be¬ 
tween  the  two ;  they  belong,  .together  with  several  other  houses  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  the  zeal  of  the  days  immediately 
following  the  Norman  Conquest,  before  the  specially  Cistercian 
reform  had  reached  England. 

We  have  thus,  by  a  kind  of  process  of  exhaustion,  marked  out 
the  abbey  of  Selby  as  holding  a  unique  position  as  the  one  great 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Northern  England  surviving  as  a 
parochial  church.  Wle  may  doubt  whether  it  has  any  .  fellow 
north  of  Tewkesbury.  Like  Tewkesbury,  like  Malvern,  like  the 
greater  St.  Albans,  it  is  not  merely  that  the  parochial  part  of  a 
divided  church  has  remained  untouched  ;  the  minster  itself  has,  at  a 
time  since  the  Dissolution — in  the  case  of  Selby  in  the  time  of 
James  the  First — become  the  church  of  the  parish.  And  the 
minster  of  Selby  is  iu  truth  a  building  worthy  of  a  unique  positiou. 
In  outline  it  is  certainly  lacking ;  the  western  towers  ware  never 
carried  up  ;  the  south  transept  is  gone — the  only  mutilation  of  the 
church  itself,  as  distinguished  from  the  utter  sweeping  away  of 
the  conventual  buildings  which  joined  it  on  the  south  side.  And 
even  this  mutilation  was  negative  rather  than  positive.  The 
ancient  central  tower  fell  in  the  year  1690,  and  crushed  the  south 
transept.  The  tower  was  rebuilt  in  the  mean  style  of  the  time  ; 
the  transept  was  not  rebuilt  at  all ;  down  to  that  time  the  whole 
of  the  building  must  have  been  perfect.  As  we  see  it  now,  the 
general  aspect  of  bulk  and  stateliness,  which  is  the  impression 
which  the  church  gives  at  the  hrst  glimpse  from  the  railway,  is 
not  belied  upon  a  nearer  examination.  In  the  lantern  and”  the 
surviving  transept  we  have  the  remains  of  the  original  Norman 
building.  The  nave,  in  its  full  length,  is  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  varied  examples-  of  the  Transition,  exhibiting  a 
feature  shared  by  some  other  churches  of  the  same  region  ;  in  no 
single  bay  do  the  south  side  and  the  north  agree.  Some  difference 
or  other  seems  to  have  been  studiously  made  between  each  arch 
and  the  arch  opposite  to  it.  It  is  this  part  of  the  building  which 
supplies  the  greatest  study  of  remarkable  architectural  forms.  It 
is  one  which  it  would  be  instructive  to  compare  with  the  contem¬ 
porary  nave  of  Worksop  in  the  same  diocese,  though  not  in  the 
same  shire.  But  in  most  eyes  the  glory  of  Belby  will  be  its 
choir,  ending  in  a  window,  which  may  claim  at  least  the  second 
place  of  its  own  class  in  England,  and  therefore  in  the  world.  Like 
York,  Lincoln,  Ely,  and  Carlisle,  Selby  has  neither  apse  nor  low 
chapels  spreading  beyond  the  main  building.  The  ends  of  the 
choir  and  its  aisles  form  the  grand  and  simple  east  end  of  a  tvpe 
exclusively  English.  Within,  the  choir  may  be  thought  to  sutler 
somewhat  from  the  common  English  fault  of  lowness.  A  somewhat 
larger  triforium  range  would  have  made  the  difference.  The 
vaulting  of  wood  is  clearly  the. right  thing,  if  the  walls  and  pillars 
were  found  uuable  to  support  a  vault  of  stone.  A  wooden  vault 
is  of  course  a  mere  makeshift,  but  it  is  an  allowable  and  necessary 
makeshift.  The  wooden  vault  of  Selby  is  thoroughly  good  of  its 
own  kind,  and  it  is  a  special  relief  to  one  who  comes  to  it  from 
the  paltry  roofs  of  its  metropolitan  neighbour  at  York. 

Altogether,  while  we  must  leave  it  uncertain  whether  the  one 
English-born  son^  of  the  Conqueror  really  was  born  at  Selby,  we 
must  allow  that  Selby  has  at  least  grown  into  a  birthplace  worthy 
of  him.  And  one  would  the  more  gladly  believe  the  tale  because 
though,  as  wo  have  seen,  the  architectural  history  of  Selby  is 
spread  over  several  centuries,  its  history  as  distinguished  from  its 
architecture  belongs,  save  one  not  very  important  tight  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  wholly  to  the  age  of  Henry's  birth. 


GIRLS  IN  THE  SCHOOLROOM. 

T\7  E  are  beginning  as  a  nation  to  acknowledge  the  necessity  of 
V  sanitary  reform,  and  to  desire  a  higher  education  for  oui- 
artisan  classes.  Something  has  been  done  to  mitigate  the  over¬ 
crowding  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  which  is  so  fatal  alike  to 
health  and  to  decency.  The  School  Boards  are  determined  not 
only  to  have  competent  teachers,  but  to  have  a  sufficient  supply  of 
oxygen  in  their  schoolrooms  to  enable  the  scholars  to  benefit  by  the 
good  instruction  provided  for  them.  We  are  easily  interested  in 
gutter  children,  training  ships,  and  orphan  asylums.  This  is 
all  most  important  and  necessary  work,  and  we  do  not  for  a 


moment  wish  to  undervalue  it.  It  is,  however,  strange  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  interest  that  is  at  present  aroused  about 
education,  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Newdegate,  has  agitated  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  our  little  girls  of  the  better 
classes.  No  one  has  proposed  an  inspection  of  the  stuffy  and  ill- 
ventilated  schoolroom,  where  they  too  often  toil  and  weep,  yet  grow 
up  delicate,  ignorant,  and  useless.  No  one  insists  upon  having 
training  colleges  and  compulsory  Government  examinations  for  the 
women  who  are  to  have  the  teaching  of  our  upper  and  middle 
classes.  People  of  a  certain  rank  are  supposed  to  be  able  to  take 
care  of  the  health  and  education  of  their  own  children.  But  ex¬ 
perience  shows  this  to  be  an  entirely  false  supposition.  Disregard 
of  the  laws  of  health  is  not  confined  to  those  who  live  in  cottages, 
and  the  fact  that  a  girl  has  had  a  governess  for  ten  years  does  not 
prove  that  she  is  well  educated.  One  mother  from  ignorance  will 
fail  in  having  her  daughters  properly  taught,  whilst  another  will 
consider  an  expert  French  maid  a  person  of  much  more  importance 
than  her  nursery  governess,  and  will  pay  her  ungrudgingly  a  much 
higher  salary.  We  want  an  Elizabeth  Fry  to  inspect  the  school¬ 
room  prisons,  and  take  up  the  cause  of  our  little  English  girls,  who 
only  confide  their  troubles  to  sympathizing  old  nurses  or  to  half- 
incredulous  schoolboy  brothers. 

The  uncomplaining  endurance  of  nice  children  brought  up 
in  large  families  is  something  very  remarkable.  “  Telling  tales  ” 
they  think  an  unpardonable  crime.  They  are  therefore  usually 
silent  about  a  great  deal  that  goes  on  in  the  nursery  which 
their  parents  would  disapprove  were  they  aware  of  it.  They 
take  as  a  matter  of  course  any  ill-temper,  deceit,  or  injustice 
of  which  their  governesses  may  be  guilty  in  the  school¬ 
room.  At  least  they  generally  do  so,  and  will  keep  quiet  unless 
roused  by  seeing  a  little  brother  or  sister  bullied.  They 
then  tell  tales  in  their  righteous  indignation,  and  their  parents 
perhaps  discover  that  the  governess  who  was  so  highly  recom¬ 
mended  to  them  as  a  universal  genius  is  entirely  unfit  to  have 
the  charge  of  children.  They  discharge  her,  and  as  likely  as  not 
get  some  one  quite  as  unfit  for  her  post.  It  is  a  pity  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  could  not  unseen  spend  a  few  morn¬ 
ings  in  some  of  the  schoolrooms  in  which  little  girls  wash  their 
slates  with  their  tears,  yet  never  thoroughly  master  the  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic  .  where  they  labour  over  Mangnall's  Questions, 
but  know  nothing  of  history ;  and  where,  hating  music,  they  are 
yet  compelled  to  practise  many  weary  hours  every  day.  The  room 
is  probably  the  smallest  iu  the  house.  If  in  a  town,  it  is 
perhaps  a  dingy  back  room  looking  out  on  the  leads.  As  it 
contains  a  piano,  a  bookcase,  a  large  table,  a  reclining  board,  and 
at  least  half  a  dozen  chairs,  there  is  not  much  cubic  space  left  for 
air  to  breathe.  On  a  hot  summer  day  it  would  be  a  hard-hearted 
person  who  did  not  commiserate  the  victims  of  what  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  height  of  barbarism,  but  is  in  reality  the  result  of  a 
high  state  of  civilization.  A  child  may  be  heard  attempting  by  the 
aid  of  memory  alone,  no  map  being  allowed  in  this  lesson,  to 
describe  the  courses  of  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  the  Dniester,  and  the 
Danube,  in  which  attempt  she  is  signally  unsuccessful,  and  only 
manages  to  puzzle  herself  hopelessly  and  for  life  on  the  subject. 
The  geography  is  put  aside  to  be  relearnt,  and  she  goes  on 
with  her  task  in  mangnall's  Questions.  Out  of  that  mine  of  in¬ 
formation  her  governess  has  crammed  her  with  a  little  undigested 
information.  The  child  has  succeeded  with  much  pains  in  retain¬ 
ing  a  few  facts,  such  as  that  “  the  two  distinguishing  traits  in 
Cromwell's  character  were  hypocrisy  and  ambition,”  that  “  stops 
were  first  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,”  and  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge  was  commenced  by  Sigbert,  King  of  the 
East  Angles,  in  630.  She  also  learns  that  it  is  a  most  remarkable 
fact  that  John  of  Gaunt  never  came  to  the  throne.  Her  sister  is 
meantime  gazing  dejectedly  at  an  exercise  in  syntax,  and  vainly 
trying  to  discover  the  mistake  in  such  a  sentence  as,  “  We  have 
the  power  of  retaining,  altering,  and  compounding  those  images 
which  we  have  once  received  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and 
vision.”  Poor  child !  what  with  heat  and  the  indolence  of  mind  which 
has  been  allowed  to  grow  upon  her,  she  has  no  power  of  retaining 
anything  except  a  vision  of  how  delightful  the  garden  must  be 
looking,  particularly  the  honeysuckle  ”  seat  under  the  beech-tree. 
She  tries  another  sentence,  and  here  she  is  quite  willing  to  allow  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in  such  an  assertion  as  that  “  Our 
tutors  are  benefactors  who  we  owe  obedience  to,  and  who  we  ought 
to  love.-’  It  would  be  trying  to  assent  to  the  proposition  under  the 
circumstances,  so  she  feels  quite  ready  to  correct  it  in  sense,  if  not  in 
grammar.  Another  sister  is  involved  in  a  painful  struggle  with 
a  sum  which  she  could  easily  do  if  she  had  the  faintest  idea  what  all 
these  figures  meant.  It  is  not  much  help  to  the  pupils  that  all 
through  lesson  time  a  jangling  noise  called  practising  the  piano 
should  be  going  on,  nor  does  it  help  the  teacher  to  keep  her  head 
clear.  Governesses  as  a  rule  are  subject  to  toothache,  and  do  not 
like  open  windows ;  consequently  before  half  the  morning  lessons 
are  over  the  pupils  feel  exhausted,  stupid,  and  cross,  and  their 
teacher  has  not  improbably  become  unreasonable  and  undiscrimi¬ 
nating.  She  praises  the  girl  who  repeats  her  lesson  with  parrot¬ 
like  precision  and  thus  saves  her  trouble.  She  scolds  the  slower 
but  perhaps  more  painstaking,  child  who  has  no  faculty  for  learning 
by  rote  what  her  understanding  has  not  completely  mastered.  The 
poor  little  wretch  is  accused  of  idleness  and  obstinacy,  and  kept  in 
to  learn  texts  of  Scripture  during  her  playhours.  Complaints  are 
made  to  her  parents,  who  think  it  their  duty  to  support  the 
governess.  The  child  becomes  bewildered  by  the  accusations  made 
against  her,  and  cannot  explain  matters  to  her  own  or  any  one 
else  s  satisfaction.  AV  hen  she  goes  to  bed  she  cries  herself  to 
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sleep  over  lier  unlearnt  lessons,  her  lost  play  hours,  and  feels 
weighed  down  with  the  sense  of  remorse  which  blame,  just  or  unj  ust, 
always  brings  to  a  child.  She  awakes  unrefreshed  to  begin  over 
again  the  same  weary  round,  which  is  only  lightened  by  the  hope 
that  a  day  will  come  when  Joyce’s  Scientific  Dialogues  may  be  re¬ 
placed  by  the  last  three-volume  novel,  and  the  dancing  lessons 
practised  in  the  county  ballroom.  Instead  of  wishing  to  continue 
her  studies  when  she  leaves  the  schoolroom,  she  is  sick  to  death  of 
them,  and,  if  she  marries,  is  only  too  glad  to  find  an  excuse 
to  discontinue  her  practising  or  put  aside  her  paint-brush. 
Poets  sing  about  happy  childhood,  but  we  are  not  sure  that 
civilization  has  not  robbed  childhood  of  much  of  its  joy.  No  doubt 
children  forget  their  woes  sooner  than  their  parents  can,  and 
perhaps  they  enjoy  their  pleasures  with  a  keener  zest.  They  have 
the  consolation  of  toffy  and  pets,  dolls  and  unripe  fruit,  and  find  a 
heavenly  calm  sometimes  in  sucking  their  thumbs.  Still  they 
have  sorrows,  and  they  suffer  more  than  most  people  suspect.  The 
worst  of  it  is  that  their  sufferings  are  very  likely  to  do  them  per¬ 
manent  harm.  Many  a  valuable  intellect  has  been  rendered  use¬ 
less  by  inj  udicious  early  training,  and  many  a  fine  character  spoilt 
in  passing  through  the  schoolroom. 

One  of  the  most  melancholy  features  of  this  question  of  middle- 
class  girls’  education  is  that  the  very  children  who  are  now 
growing  up  under  inefficient  governesses,  and  without  even  that 
useful  household  training  which  was  given  to  their  grandmothers, 
are  to  be  our  governesses  of  the  future.  A  professional  man  dies ; 
his  daughters  are  left  unprovided  for.  Friends  interest  themselves 
in  getting  them  situations,  and  have  no  compunction  in  seeing 
them  undertake  work  which  requires  years  of  special  training. 
These  helpless  young  women  mourn  their  sad  fate,  but  are  obliged 
to  accept  a  small  salary,  or  even  none,  for  the  sake  of  a  roof  to 
shelter  them.  This  does  not,  however,  prove  that  they  are  fit  to 
be  governesses.  Many  a  clergyman  sees  the  children  in  his  parish 
school  getting  a  really  better  education  than  he  can  procure  for 
his  own.  He  tries  to  persuade  himself  that  a  smattering  of 
European  languages,  and  the  power  of  playing  Mendelssohn’s 
“  Songs  Without  Words  ”  wrong  on  the  piano,  will  make  up  for 
the  want  of  the  solid  foundation  which  the  certificated  master,  who 
has  learnt  to  teach,  is  able  to  give  to  the  labourer’s  child.  At  any 
rate  he  thinks  he  has  no  choice,  for  he  cannot  afford  to  spend 
more  money  than  he  already  does.  It  perhaps  cannot  be  expected 
that  he  should  dispense  with  a  governess,  teach  his  little  girls 
Latin  and  cricket,  imbue  them  with  a  love  for  the  best  literature 
in  their  own  language,  encourage  them  to  spout  Shakspeare  and 
make  their  own  clothes.  After  all,  it  is  not  so  much  matter  what 
children  learn  so  that  they  acquire  the  power  of  concentrated  atten¬ 
tion.  When  they  strike  out  a  line  for  themselves,  as  they  are 
almost  sure  to  do,  if  they  have  the  gift  of  application  they  will  get 
on.  Lady  Duff  Gordon  was  not  the  less  well  educated  because  she 
was  not  taught  what  are  called  accomplishments.  She  learnt  to 
use  her  eyes,  and  her  memory,  and  her  reason,  and  truly  valuable 
she  found  her  desultory  but  excellent  training.  The  great  aim 
of  education  ought  to  be  to  teach  children  how  to  make  use  of 
their  own  minds.  The  mental  activity  which  is  at  first  an  effort 
will  gradually  become  a  habit,  and  a  good  and  enduring  foundation 
will  be  laid.  The  mental  indolence  which  girls  now  acquire  in 
the  schoolroom  is  fatal  to  intellectual  development.  They  learn 
it  partly  from  being  helped  over  difficulties  instead  of  being  made 
to  master  them,  and  partly  from  the  dawdling  and  waiting  to 
say  their  lessons  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  help  when  each 
child  of  a  number  is  in  a  different  stage  of  proficiency. 

Then,  too,  our  middle-class  girls  suffer  from  the  want  of 
vigorous  healthy  play  and  suitable  exercise.  Cricket  and  football 
and  rowing  help  a  boy  with  his  lessons,  and  fresh  air  is  one  of 
the  best  stimulants  for  the  brain.  Some  schools  now  judiciously 
allow  a  ten  minutes’  run  between  each  class,  and  do  not  have  two 
consecutive  classes  in  the  same  room.  In  Germany  children  do  a 
great  deal  of  their  studies  in  the  vine  arbours  of  which  foreigners 
are  so  fond.  Although  our  climate  is  uncertain,  still  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  weather  when  out  of  doors  would  be  preferable  to  a 
small  stuffy  room.  If  parents  who  cannot  afford  efficient 
governesses  would  be  content  to  have  their  little  girls  taught 
writing,  geography,  and  arithmetic  by  the  village  schoolmaster, 
and  would  read  with  them  history  and  general  literature ;  if  they 
would  encourage  them  to  learn  botany  and  a  little  chemistry,  and 
to  draw  from  common  objects  ;  if  they  would  allow  them  to  help 
in  the  garden,  the  house,  and  the  dairy,  we  should  have  a  better 
educated,  more  refined,  and  less  frivolous  race  than  our  present 
governesses  are  likely  to  give  us.  Knowing  what  girls’  schools 
too  commonly  are,  we  almost  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of 
adding  that,  if  they  want  a  really  thorough  education  for  their 
girls,  such  as  boys  can  get,  they'  must  send  them  to  school.  Still 
there  really  are  fairly  good  girls’  schools  to  be  found  in  the  world, 
and  the  painstaking  quest  of  a  sensible  parent  may  very  possibly  be 
rewarded. 


THE  WHITECHAPEL  MYSTERY. 

HP  HERE  is  something  really  instructive  in  the  way  in  which 
-I-  the  newspapers  have  taken  up  the  supposed  murder  case 
of  the  past  week.  If  it  had  come  to  light  during  the  Par¬ 
liamentary  Session  we  should  probably  have  heard  little  or 
nothing  about  it.  A  member  might  possibly  have  called  the 
attention  of  the  Home  Secretary  or  the  Attorney-General  to  the 
matter,  but  it  would  soon  have  dropped  out  of  sight.  A  very 


similar  discovery  to  the  present  one  excited  but  little  interest  a 
few  months  ago,  and  would  have  excited  none  but  for  certain 
elements  of  comedy  in  the  tragic  story,  including  the  disappear¬ 
ance  and  subsequent  return  to  her  home  of  an  elderly  woman  given 
to  drink.  But  now,  when  Parliament  is  out  of  Session,  when  the 
peace  of  Europe  is  undisturbed  except  by  those  chronic  little  wars 
in  which  it  is  so  hard  to  take  an  interest,  when  even  the  gift  of 
50/.  by  Lord  Russell  has  failed  to  encourage  the  people  of  Herze¬ 
govina,  and  when  an  unusually  equable  season  has  given  us  no  giant 
gooseberry  or  six-footed  calf,  the  discovery  in  the  Borough  proves  a 
blessing  to  all  but  those  directly  concerned.  The  air  is  full  of  the 
“  effluvium”  which  pervaded  cab  No.  so  many  thousand  and  six.  To 
have  called  it  a  smell  would  have  been  to  estimate  the  case  below 
its  true  importance.  To  say  there  was  a  stink  would  be  simply 
flippant.  In  fact,  we  have  been  favoured,  in  the  midst  of  an 
exceptionally  dull  vacation,  with  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
unsavoury  of  a  class  of  horrors  which  has  at  last  a  recognized 
name  as  the  Oarpet-bag  Mystery.  In  the  present  case  American 
cloth  appears  to  have  fulfilled  the  functions  usually  assigned  to  the 
carpet-bag,  but  such  distinctions  are  not  worth  dwelling  upon. 
They  go  to  prove  a  rule,  and  one  of  which  we  have  recently  had 
but  too  many  examples.  Bodies  carbonadoed,  cut  up,  and  dissected, 
like  that  of  Gengulphus,  have  been  a  little  too  common  of  late 
years ;  and  unfortunately  for  the  ends  of  justice,  a  considerable 
number  of  them  have  never  been  identified.  It  is  very  hard  to 
apply  any  of  the  known  tests  of  identity  to  a  mutilated  corpse. 
Even  measurements  cannot  be  trusted.  Dr.  Guy  and  others  give 
elaborate  tables  by  which  the  height  may  be  calculated  from  the 
spine  or  the  thigh  bone.  But  their  fallacy  as  tests  may  be  deduced 
from  the  fact  that  a  uniform  length  of  the  vertebral  column  may 
be  found  in  persons  whose  whole  height  differs  almost  three 
inches,  and  that  a  femur  of  eighteen  inches  may  exist 
in  men  varying  from  five  feet  seven  to  six  feet  in  height.  All 
the  calculations  of  Orfila  may  be  applied  in  vain  where  such 
diversities  exist.  Identification  may  be  eluded  even  where  strong 
individual  marks  occur,  and  much  more  where  there  are  no  such 
marks,  and  nothing  to  distinguish  the  fugitive  or  the  corpse  from 
the  multitude.  An  absconding  bankrupt  has  just  escaped,  although 
his  face  is  well  known  and  peculiarly  scarred  ;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  six  months  ago  a  murderer  was  convicted  on  the  conclusive 
testimeny  of  a  tartan  pattern.  Even  where  the  identity  of  a  body 
is  settled,  the  mode  of  death  may  remain  uncertain,  and  abundance 
of  evidence  may  yet  fail  to  convince  a  jury.  When  the  late  Prince 
of  Conde  was  found  hanging  in  his  bed-room  at  St.  Leu,  any  one 
might  have  concluded  that  he  had  committed  suicide,  but  a  long 
subsequent  trial  turned  on  the  question.  As  usual  in  France,  poli¬ 
tical  considerations  were  brought  in,  and  although  a  verdict  in 
accordance  with  common  sense  was  eventually  returned,  popular 
prejudice  continued  for  years  to  take  the  opposite  view.  But 
where  a  body  has  been  cut  up,  it  is  not  always  right  to  infer  the 
previous  commission  of  murder,  and  many  a  supposed  tragedy  has 
dwindled  on  examination  into  body-snatching  at  the  worst.  One 
curious  case  is  on  record  in  which  mistaken  identity  and  body- 
snatching  were  pleasingly  combined.  A  man  was  convicted  of 
stealing  the  body  of  a  young  woman  from  her  grave  at  Stirling. 
The  corpse  was  identified  by  the  relatives  by  the  fact  that  the 
left  leg  of  the  deceased  was  shorter  than  the  right.  But  the 
medical  reporter  of  the  case,  which  is  well  known  in  the  text¬ 
books,  adds  calmly  that,  though  the  man  was  rightly  convicted, 
this  particular  corpse  came  from  a  grave  at  Falkirk,  and  that  the 
Stirling  body,  which  he  had  also  stolen,  was  never  found. 

J ust  as  questions  of  identity  are  difficult,  so,  too,  are  questions 
relating  to  the  time  at  which  a  murder  was  committed.  The  state 
of  decomposition  of  the  remains  gives  no  clue,  or  at  best  a  very 
slight  one.  Dr.  Taylor  goes  largely  into  the  subject.  It  is  beset 
with  difficulty,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  go  into  it  here. 
But  it  seems  that  sudden,  and  especially  violent,  deaths  favour 
rapid  putrefaction,  and  that  the  murderer  is  more  often  detected 
by  the  annoyance  he  creates  in  this  way  than  by  any  other  failure 
ia  his  scheme.  But  as  to  time  no  rules  can  be  laid  down,  and 
while  in  some  cases  the  body  lies  forgotten  for  months  with  but 
the  slightest  partition  between  it  and  crowds  of  the  living,  in  others 
a  grave  beneath  the  pavement  and  loads  of  lime  fail  to  secure  a 
day’s  peace  for  the  murderer.  The  police  in  the  present  case  may  find 
much  to  turn  on  the  exact  date  which  they  endeavour  to  fix  for  the 
murder — assuming  that  there  has  been  a  murder— and,  in  the 
absence  of  direct  evidence  as  to  the  mode  and  motive  of  the 
victim’s  death,  they  may  try  to  connect  it  with  some  event  too 
near  or  too  remote  to  have  any  possible  effect  on  it.  The  fear  that 
justice  may  miscarry  is  a  feeling  almost  as  prevalent  as  horror  at 
the  discovery.  The  woman  may  not  have  been  murdered.  She 
may  have  died  in  her  bed.  She  may  have  closed  a  quiet  and 
virtuous  life  with  an  easy  and  comparatively  comfortable  death. 
But  appearances  are  clearly  against  any  such  supposition.  And  in 
touching  at  all  on  so  unpleasant  a  subject,  we  do  a  certain  violence 
to  our  feelings  because,  as  it  must  seem  to  every  reader  of  daily 
papers  for  the  last  few  years,  crimes  of  this  kind  are  becoming  too 
common.  Even  if  no  violence  was  done  to  the  deceased  in  her 
lifetime,  it  is  still  a  crime  to  cut  up  a  body  in  that  fashion  and 
to  carry  it  in  a  public  vehicle  through  the  streets.  The  horror 
which  half  a  dozen  similar  cases  failed  to  evoke  has  been  roused 
at  length.  The  subject  is  brought  home  to  us  by  the  use 
of  the  cab  and  by  the  open  method  employed  in  conveying  the 
corpse.  The  nervous  classes  have  been  awakened  to  a  new  cause 
of  alarm.  Their  fears  may  be  groundless  or  they  may  not.  But 
it  is  not  to  be  questioned  that  within  a  few  years  several 
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men  and  women  have  been  found  done  up  in  brown  paper  parcels, 
American  leather,  or  carpet-bags.  Such  recollections  are  calculated 
to  cause  great  uneasiness.  The  police  have  signally  failed  in 
tracing  most  of  these  mysteries.  Nervous  people  are  entitled  as 
much  as  their  neighbours  to  the  full  protection  of  the  law.  It  is 
a  matter  of  very  frequent  occurrence  that  a  cab  dashes  down  the 
street  followed  by  a  mau  who  vociferates  loudly,  while  the  police¬ 
man  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  passes  by  on  the  other  side.  Is  every 
timid  person  justified  in  concluding  that  each  cab  is  numbered  five 
thousand  and  something,  and  that  it  contains  the  corpse  of  a  ballet 
dancer  ?  It  is  a  very  common  thing  for  two  men  to  carry  a  black  or 
even  a  white  parcel  by  a  string  along  the  street,  and  to  lay  it  down 
at  the  corner  to  wait  for  the  clothes’  cart  or  the  Parcels’  Delivery. 
Is  every  frightened  old  lady  to  imagine  that  the  packet  is  made  up 
of  the  head  and  body  of  a  woman  from  the  East  End,  that  dark 
and  distant  source  of  all  terrific  mysteries  ?  Assuredly  not ;  but  a 
certain  number  of  people,  nervous,  old,  irritable,  rich,  unprotected 
or  otherwise,  will  always  be  excited  by  the  news  of  these  events, 
and  the  only  art  that  can  soothe  their  melancholy  apprehensions 
is  the  art  of  the  detective,  which  seems  never  to  be  called 
into  play,  notwithstanding  our  increasing  police  rates,  except 
in  divorce  cases  or  bank  robberies  or  trivial  matters  of  the 
kind.  It  is  well,  of  course,  that  now  and  then  a  forger  should 
be  pursued  and  taken.  It  is  quite  right,  too,  that  all  due 
formalities  should  be  gone  through,  all  proper  spies  appointed,  and 
all  other  precautions  taken  when  Lord  and  Lady  Maladroit  have 
determined  to  separate  for  ever.  But  it  is  a  little  hard  ou  quiet 
and  peace-loving  citizens  of  London,  or  villagers  of  Middlesex, 
that  one  after  another,  since  the  body  of  the  supposed  Swedisli 
sailor  was  let  over  Waterloo  Bridge  iu  1857  until  now,  a  series  of 
crimes  has  been  committed  year  by  year  without  detection,  and  a 
number  of  human  beings,  after  undergoing  a  secret,  if  not  a  violent, 
death,  have  been  removed  in  sections  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
for  concealment.  When  Dr.  Parkman  was  cut  up  by  Professor 
Webster,  or  rather  when,  six  months  later,  the  crime  was  detected 
and  punished,  society  here  bore  the  shock  with  remarkable 
equanimity.  An  American  tragedy  was  nothing  new.  We  were 
quite  accustomed  to  hear  of  such  things  from  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  Indeed,  some  of  us  thought,  and  still  think,  that  bowie 
knives  and  revolvers  are  ingredients  in  all  scientific  arguments  as 
well  as  gambling  quarrels  in  the  United  States.  But  when  such 
terrors  are  brought  home  to  our  own  doors — into  our  own  cabs,  so 
to  speak— the  thrill  is  more  lasting.  The  endurance  of  the  English 
mind  is  remarkable.  It  is  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
since  Martinus  Scriblerus  discovered  how  well  we  are  able  to  bear 
the  misfortunes  of  others.  But  a  tragedy  like  this  is  too  much. 
The  East  End  is  no  doubt  very  distant.  Men  habitually  beat  their 
wives  in  that  barbarous  region.  They  kill  each  other  in  public- 
houses,  in  lanes,  in  garrets,  daily,  almost  hourly.  But  when  it 
comes  to  cutting  up  the  corpses  of  their  victims,  packing  them  in 
parcels,  and  conveying  them  through  well-frequented  thorough¬ 
fares  in  hackney  carriages — carriages  in  which  we  may  one  day 
take  our  wives  to  a  wedding,  or  our  innocent  children  to  the  play 
— the  matter  becomes  serious,  and  it  is  high  time  something  should 
be  done. 

But  as  a  question  of  sober  importance  this  event,  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  has  been  attracted  to  it,  may  not  be  without  its  uses. 
Great  as  is  our  personal  security,  fond  as  we  are  of  the  privacy  of 
our  home  life,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  there  are  many 
among  us  whom  what  we  call  mere  immorality  may.  any  day 
betray  into  crime,  and  that  the  safeguards  so  far  instituted  are  not 
sufficient.  The  population  of  London  is  great,  no  doubt.  But  the 
police  force  is  not  great  enough  in  proportion  if  a  single  individual, 
however  humble,  can  disappear  without  inquiry  and  subsequent 
identification.  That  the  law  does  not  care  for  the  insignificant, 
was  a  maxim  of  ancient  jurisprudence.  But  at  our  present  pitch  of 
civilization  it  is  disgraceful  that  almost  every  week  people  are 
found  drowned,  or  murdered,  or  simply  dead,  about  whom  nobody 
knows  anything,  whose  names  are  never  discovered,  whose  bodies 
are  never  identified,  whose  lives  are  apparently  valued  at  no  price, 
and  wdiose  deaths  only  form  an  item  in  the  coroners’  quarterly  ac¬ 
counts.  There  is,  in  truth,  really  no  more  to  excite  us  in  the  present 
case  than  in  that  of  the  unknown  body  found  floating  in  a  canal 
last  week,  or  in  the  numberless  cases  of  a  similar  kind  which  occur 
in  every  police  report.  It  is  ridiculous  to  boast  of  our  civilization 
while  such  things  can  occur,  and  it  is  still  more  ridiculous  to  be 
seared  about  the  “  Whitechapel  Mystery  ”  while  there  remains  a 
possibility  that  any  old  woman  can  be  starved  in  a  garret  without 
policemen  or  relieving  officers,  magistrates  or  clergymen,  knowing 
anything  about  it.  To  be  obliged  to  call  attention  to  such  things 
is  no  doubt  disagreeable,  but  we  shall  have  gained  our  object  if  their 
number  can  be  reduced,  with  or  without  legislative  interference. 


A  CALIFORNIAN  CAPITALIST. 

P  ONDON  has  a  considerable  reputation  for  money-making  ;  in 
the  palmy  days  of  the  Second  Empire  money  used  to  change 
hands  pretty  quickly  in  Paris ;  and  in  New  York  the  proceedings 
of  the  Tammany  Ring  show  how  inviting  are  the  openings  there 
for  men  of  enterprise  and  ability.  But  of  all  cities  in  the  known 
world,  San  Francisco  is,  we  suppose,  the  most  likely  place  to 
make  a  fortune  swiftly.  In  old  countries  it  is  advisable,  as  a 
rule,  to  start  in  business  with  some  small  capital,  and  when  you 
make  a  slender  capital  the  basis  of  a  credit  system  your-  opportuni¬ 


ties  of  amassing  wealth  must  be  comparatively  circumscribed. 
In  New  York  there  is  much  to  be  done  by  brains  and  brass, 
or  even  by  brass  without  brains ;  but,  as  New  York  is  cramped 
up  between  the  sea  and  the  settled  States,  even  at  New  York 
the  field  for  new  undertakings  has  its  limits.  At  San  Francisco 
it  is  very  much  the  reverse.  San  Francisco  is  practically  the 
capital,  or  at  all  events  the  commercial  centre,  of  a  vast  tract  of 
semi-savage  territory  traversed  by  metalliferous  ranges  of  mys¬ 
terious  value.  It  is  the  shipping  port  for  those  vast  harvests  of 
golden  grain  which  are  forced  to  luxuriance  in  soil  of  unfathomable 
depth  by  the  burning  sun  of  summer  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 
People  go  there  to  make  money ;  many  more  crowd  thither  to  spend 
or  invest  it.  The  happy  shareholder  in  some  great  Comstock  Lode, 
whose  original  shares  have  been  advancing  to  fabulous  premiums, 
cannot  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  his  profits  in  dissipation  at  the  bars 
of  a  mountain  mining  town,  even  if  his  tastes  lie  that  way  ;  nor 
can  the  hospitable  proprietor  of  some  great  agricultural  ranche 
exhaust  the  rich  yield  of  his  plains  in  a  round  of  wild  local 
hospitalities.  There  must  always  be  much  money  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  seeking  reasonably  safe  channels  for  remunerative  invest¬ 
ment;  so  that  a  shrewd  promoter  who  acts  as  judicious  inter¬ 
mediary,  who  jobs  the  spare  money  of  the  comparatively  few  to 
cater  for  the  necessities  or  pleasures  of  the  many,  may  always 
have  a  great  future  before  him,  and  will  be  honoured  to  boot 
as  a  public  benefactor.  Thus  fortunes  in  San  Francisco  are  of 
as  rapid  and  gigantic  growth  as  the  mammoth  wheat  of  the 
Sacramento  plains  or  the  colossal  trees  of  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
The  earlier  achievements  of  men  like  Jacob  Astor  of  New  York 
are  here  thrown  into  the  shade,  although  Astor  enjoyed  somewhat 
similar  advantages  in  his  time,  speculating  on  a  practical  monopoly 
of  the  almost  limitless  wastes  of  the  iur  countries.  Thriving 
tradesmen  like  Stewart,  though  they  may  make  “big  piles”  in 
the  end  by  assiduous  attention  to  branches  of  retail  trade,  remind 
one  by  comparison  of  the  tortoise  in  the  fable,  in  the  slow 
though  sure  rate  of  their  accumulation ;  and  even  railway  poten¬ 
tates  like  Drew  and  Vanderbilt  must  feel  inclined  to  hide  their 
diminished  heads.  But  as  nothing  is  absolutely  satisfactory  in 
this  chequered  existence,  there  is  a  fatal  drawback  to  this  wonder¬ 
fully  rapid  accumulation.  It  seems  inevitably  to  involve  propor¬ 
tionate  risks ;  and  a  Nemesis  dogs  the  heels  of  the  men  who,  Lasting 
to  be  rich,  appear  to  be  hurrying  towards  their  ambitious  goal  with 
the  smooth  velocity  of  “  greased  lightning.” 

Among  the  many  “  remarkable  men  ”  who  have  been  “  raised  ”  in 
the  great  Pacific  State  and  its  adjacent  Territories,  decidedly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  William  0.  Ralston,  who  came  to  such 
signal  and  sudden  grief  iu  the  recent  panic  at  San  Francisco,  which 
had  its  origin  in  his  multifarious  ventures.  Ralston  was  not 
merely  a  remarkable  man,  but  a  representative  one,  and  his 
countrymen  may  draw  any  amount  of  warning  or  of  encouragement 
from  his  story,  according  as  they  may  choose  to  apply  it.  Ralston 
made  his  start  in  life  with  nothing  or  next  to  nothing.  Setting 
out  as  a  shoemaker,  he  found  subsequent  opportunities  of  educat¬ 
ing  himself  for  business  as  clerk  on  board  a  Mississippi  steamboat. 
But  he  had  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  turning  his  hand  to  any¬ 
thing  or  everything,  as  well  as  a  boundless  confidence  in  his  own 
resources,  which  to  a  certain  point  results  seemed  to  justify. 
From  his  little  cabin-office  on  the  Mississippi  boat  it  was  but  a 
natural  step  to  a  more  extensive  connexion  with  a  line  of  Californian 
steamers.  Thence  he  committed  himself  to  that  tide  in  the  affairs 
of  man  which  sets  to  fortune,  and  his  financial  turn  drifted  him 
into  banking  business.  He  settled  at  San  Francisco,  where  he 
started  the  Bank  of  California,  for  which  we  may  presume  that 
the  million  of  capital  was  found  by  other  people  who  recog¬ 
nized  his  talents.  At  all  events,  the  ex-steamboat  clerk  con¬ 
tented  himself  at  first  with  the  modest  nominal  position  of  cashier, 
although  in  reality  he  administered  the  funds  and  absolutely 
directed  the  business.  Two  years  later,  however,  he  openly  assumed 
a  rank  which  doubtless  strengthened  his  hands  and  augmented  his 
commercial  influence,  standing  out  before  the  Californian  commu¬ 
nity  as  president  and  dictator  of  the  new  undertaking.  The  bank 
from  the  first  paid  a  steady  dividend  of  x  2  per  cent. ;  undoubtedly 
a  handsome  return  on  the  capital,  but  by  no  means  an  excessive  one, 
all  things  considered.  Now  that  we  are  admitted  to  a  glimpse  of 
the  business  done  by  its  managers,  we  may  assume  without  any 
lack  of  charity  that  its  cash  and  its  credit  were  turned  over  to 
much  better  purpose  than  that  which  these  figures  represent.  At 
all  events,  taking  his  habits  of  life  into  account,  Ralston  could 
not  have  laid  by  much  money  even  on  his  liberal  salary  of  10,00 ol. 
a  year  ;  yet  only  the  other  day  his  fortune  was  roughly  estimated 
at  four  millions  sterling.  The  truth  is  that,  with  indefatigable 
industry,  he  had  been  assiduously  watching  any  quantity  of  irons 
he  might  have  thrust  into  exceedingly  warm  fire.  It  was  a  mere 
incident  in  his  engagements,  and  as  a  sort  of  hobby,  that  he  was 
running  up  the  grandest  hotel  in  the  world,  which  was  to  cost 
when  completed  3,000,000  dollars.  His  real  business  was  gambling 
in  mining  stock,  and  the  magnitude  of  his  transactions  and  lia¬ 
bilities  gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  the  value  of  mining 
undertakings  in  those  parts.  He  had  invested  in  the  famous  Com¬ 
stock  mine  as  in  most  other  things.  A  “  bonanza  ”  was  discovered 
there  which  promised  marvels,  and  in  the  meantime  sent  the 
shares  up  with  a  bound.  Ralston  was  desirous  to  increase  his 
holding  so  as  to  get  the  virtual  control  of  the  whole  concern,  and 
he  might  perhaps  have  found  it  a  good  speculation  had  there  been  no 
organized  counter-influence.  But,  unhappily  for  him,  two  other  self- 
made  men  who  had  given  up  bar-keeping  for  metal-digging  were 
in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  stock.  They  took  advantage 
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of  the  great  millionaire’s  eagerness,  and  accommodated  him  at 
rapidly  advancing  prices  with  shares  in  a  trio  of  mining  Companies 
which  were  interested  in  the  Comstock.  Messrs.  Flood  and 
O’Brien  proved  to  he  too  much  for  Mr.  Ralston.  The  “  bonanza” 
was  a  bond  Jicle  discovery,  and  the  shareholders’  property  had 
naturally  risen  in  consequence,  hut  Ralston  had  been  provoked  into 
buying  at  extravagant  fancy  prices.  The  extent  of  his  engagements 
had  been  stupendous,  otherwise  he  would  probably  have  escaped 
with  scorched  fingers.  As  it  was,  he  had  dealt  in  the  mine  on 
behalf  of  his  Bank  of  California  as  freely  as  on  his  personal 
account,  and  when  the  shares  were  falling  as  fast  as  they  had 
risen,  with  the  expedients  to  which  he  was  driven,  the  bank’s 
eredit  was  shaken.  A  run  came,  and  there  were  neither  funds 
nor  available  securities  to  meet  it.  What  was  worse  still, 
Flood  and  O'Brien  had  turned  bankers  also,  and  of  course  refused 
all  accommodation  to  the  rival  house.  When  its  last  over¬ 
tures  were  rejected  the  Bank  of  California  had  to  close  its 
doors,  and  then  its  directors  assembled  in  solemn  session.  They 
averred  that  .they  had  been  merely  the  tools  of  Ralston ;  they 
reproached  him  with  the  pitfall  into  which  he  had  led  them,  and 
demanded  his  immediate  resignation.  He  resigned  accordingly, 
left  them,  and  repaired  to  a  bathing  establishment ;  and  while  they 
were  still  sitting  the  news  was  brought  that  their  late  president 
had  been  drowned.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  agitation  had 
brought  on  a  fit  or  whether  he  had  deliberately  decided  on  suicide. 
If  the  statement  should  be  confirmed  that  the  day  before  his  death 
he  had  executed  an  assignment  of  his  whole  property  for  the  benefit 
of  his  creditors,  we  may  assume  that  the  latter  suggestion  is  the 
more  probable. 

The  sequel  of  the  story,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is  almost  more 
sensational  than  the  story  itself.  By  a  course  of  most  reckless 
speculation,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  Ralston  had  thrown  the  great 
city  into  a  panic  which  must  have  cost  many  of  the  citizens 
dearly.  Tie  had  made  ducks  and  drakes  of  the  funds  of  a  large 
body  of  confiding  shareholders,  and  probably  many  of  his  con¬ 
stituents  have  been  ruined.  Yet,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was 
actually  dead,  he  was  raised  into  something  like  a  martyr.  The 
Stock  Exchange,  which  his  proceedings  had  convulsed  to  its  founda¬ 
tions,  sent  deputations  to  condole  with  his  widow,  while  his 
funeral  is  described  as  “  the  most  imposing  event  ever  witnessed 
in  the  city,”  and  twenty  thousand  people  crowded  to  the  services 
on  the  occasion.  To  a  certain  extent  we  can  understand  this. 
Ralston  was  notorious  as  “  a  good  fellow,”  as  well  as  a  bold 
speculator,  and  he  had  long  been  considered  a  glory  to  his  city. 
He  had  his  town  mansion,  where  he  extended  overflowing 
hospitality  to  all  and  sundry ;  and  he  had  his  seat  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  he  had  made  a  show  place,  lavishing  fabulous 
sums  upon  it.  What  is  more,  his  hand  was  always  in  his  pocket, 
his  money  streamed  out  almost  as  freely  as  it  poured  in,  and.  he  is 
said  never  to  have  stinted  his  charity  in  answer  to  endless  appeals. 
It  is  not  altogether  to  the  discredit  of  the  Californians  that  they 
forgave  much  to  the  man  thejrhad  idolized,  and  refused  to  be  hard 
upon  him  in  his  fall,  heavily  as  they  suffered  by  it.  But,  when 
all  is  said,  the  fact  shows  a  strange  laxity  of  moral  principle,  and 
an  inveterate  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  foolhardy  speculation. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  States  on  the  Pacific  seaboard  and  of  the 
rising  Territories  lying  behind  them  are  understood  to  be  sharp 
enough  and  fairly  able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ;  but  from  this 
sudden  collapse  of  one  of  their  best-established  reputations,  -we 
may  infer  a  condition  of  their  commercial  and  credit  system  which 
might  terrify  the  boldest  among  our  English  dealers  in  time 
bargains,  to  say  nothing  of  the  shareholders  in  our  Joint-Stock 
Banks.  Foreign  mines  are  ignominiously  described  as  “rubbish  ” 
on  the  London  Stock  Exchange,  and,  save  in  exceptional  instances, 
are  only  dealt  in  with  extreme  caution.  In  San  Francisco,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  regular  objects  of  investment  with  the  leading 
capitalists.  Even  where  these  mines  are  not  “  wild  cat,”  or  mere 
traps  for  the  unwary,  we  see  that  their  stock  may  be  inflated  to 
values  as  illusory  as  the  bulbs  from  the  Haarlem  Gardens  in  the 
time  of  the  Dutch  tulip  mania.  We  fancy  that  there  are  not  a  few 
Englishmen  interested  in  American  mines.  We  know  that  schemes 
too  visibly  water-logged  to  be  launched  out  there  are  sometimes 
sent  over  to  Europe  to  be  floated.  We  have  never  had  much  faith 
in  the  international  philanthropy  that  exports  its  best  things  for 
the  benefit  of  foreigners,  and,  on  the  next  occasion  of  some  similar 
oiler  being  made  to  British  investors,  we  should  strongly  recom¬ 
mend  our  countrymen  to  recall  this  story  of  Mr.  Ralston. 


THE  SWIMMING  MANTA. 

T!  HE  newspapers  announce  almost  daily  a  remarkable  Teat  of 
swimming  and  a  death  by  'drowning,  and  we  could  wish  that 
for  every  person  who  can  swim  a  mile  there  were  a  hundred 
persons  who  could  swim  twenty  yards.  People  seem  to  be 
ignorant,  not  only  of  swimming,  but  of  the  strength  and  variability 
of  winds  and  currents.  A  young  man  has  been  drowned  at 
Barmouth,  and  complaint  is  made  in  the  Times  against  the  local 
authorities  of  that  town  because  the  spot  was  not  indicated  as 
dangerous.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  such  notices  are  un¬ 
necessary,  but  surely  the  demand  for  them  assumes  in  bathers  a 
great  want  of  common  sense.  The  wind  was  fresh,  the  tide  was 
running  in  strongly,  and  the  young  man  was  carried  off' his  legs  and 
swept  away.  This  is  all  the  explanation  that  is  afforded  of 
this  and  some  other  accidents  at  the  same  spot.  It  will  be  re¬ 
membered  by  those  who  have  visited  the  place,  and  may  be  under¬ 


stood  by  others,  that  the  tide  runs  strongly  into  and  out  of  the 
river,  and  it  is  possible  that  even  a  swimmer,  caught  by  this 
current  and  foolishly  struggling  against  it,  might  be  drowned. 
The  Local  Board  of  Barmouth,  who  are  accused  of  going 
to  sleep  over  the  business,  might  perhaps  defend  them¬ 
selves  by  asking  what  sort  of  notice  they  ought  to  have 
put  up.  The  deceased,  who  was  clerk  to  the  School  Board  at 
Birmingham,  seems  to  have  been  deficient  in  knowledge  equally 
important  with  the  celebrated  three  Rs.  But  it  might  be 
urged  in  his  behalf  that  there  is  very  little  water  at  Birmingham, 
and  that  little  is  very  dirty,  and  so  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he 
could  not  swim,  and  knew  nothing  about  currents.  A  notice  might 
specify  that  a  place  is  dangerous  generally,  or  in  particular  states 
of  weather,  or  to  clerks  to  School  Boards  and  other  incompetent 
persons.  But  it  has  been  pertinently  asked  whether,  supposing 
that  the  local  authority  puts  up  a  notice,  and  it  is  disregarded,  any 
penalty  should  be  inflicted  on  transgressors.  The  inscription  on  a 
board  of  “  dangerous  ”  is  just  as  likely  as  not  to  attract  foolhardy 
persons  to  the  spot.  There  used  to  be  such  boards  along  the  Ser- 
entine,  indicating  places  where  the  regularity  of  slope  of  the 
ottom  was  broken  by  some  hole.  Before  these  boards  were  put 
up  the  situation  of  holes  could  only  have  been  traditionally  known, 
but  this  knowledge  always  exists,  and  may  be  acquired  by  those 
who  will  take  the  trouble.  Many  of  us  have  known  as  boys  every 
hole  in  a  river  for  several  miles,  and  we  did  not  need 
to  be  admonished  by  a  Local  Board  that  a  strong  current 
might  carry  us  from  a  place  where  we  could  stand 
to  another  place  where  we  could  not.  There  is  a  great  expanse 
of  flat  sand  at  Barmouth  upon  which  it  would  probably  be  im¬ 
possible  for  a  person  of  determined  suicidal  tendency  to  drown 
himself.  Why  did  not  the  clerk  to  the  School  Board  of  Bir¬ 
mingham  go  there  p  or  why  did  he  not  take  a  machine  ?  He 
had  been  several  days  at  the  place,  and  might  have  made  such 
observations  as  would  have  kept  him  out  of  danger — that  is,  if 
he  had  the  faculty  of  observing  local  circumstances,  which  perhaps 
he  had  not.  We  rather  incline  to  the  opinion  of  a  member  of 
the  Local  Board  of  Barmouth,  that  everybody  must  know  that  the 
place  is  dangerous ;  but  it  could  at  least  do  no  harm  to  put  up  a 
notice  to  that  effect,  unless  indeed  such  notice  would  attract, 
more  than  it  would  deter.  A  visitor  to  Barmouth  suggests  that 
even  the  bathing-place  for  ladies  and  children  is  not  particularly 
safe,  and  that  a  man  with  a  boat  should  be  on  the  spot  to  render- 
assistance  in  case  of  need,  which  may  of  course  be  done  if  the 
visitors  or  the  townsmen  are  willing  to  pay  for  it.  But  here 
again  it  were  to  be  wished  that  recourse  could  be  had  to  common 
sense.  A  flat  sandy  beach  on  a  fine  calm  day  with  a  gently 
rising  tide  is  as  sale  and  pleasant  a  place  as  can  be  imagined. 
But  the  same  beach  with  a  strong  wind  and  current 
might  be  dangerous,  or  at  least  might  appear  so,  and  bathers 
might  lose  their  presence  of  mind,  and  so  their  lives. 

All  this  makes  us  wish  that  the  interest  now  excited  in  swim¬ 
ming  might  result  in  increased  practice  of  the  art.  But  the 
difficulty  is  to  find  water  in  -which  to  practise  it.  We  may  re¬ 
member  with  gratitude  some  German  towns  where  a  small  river 
is  made  to  supply  a  capacious  bath.  It  is  unhappily  difficult  for 
us  to  copy  this  example,  because  our  rivers,  small  or  large,  which 
flow  near  towns  have  for  the  most  part  been  converted  into  sewers. 
Still  it  is  felt  to  be  necessary  to  provide  approximately  clean 
water  for  drinking,  and  it  would  not  be  going  much  further  to  pro¬ 
vide  it  also  for  bathing.  An  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  filter  the 
water  of  the  Thames  to  supply  a  swimming-bath,  and  if  experience 
shows  this  process  to  be  moderately  successful,  it  ought  to  be  ex¬ 
tended.  We  believe  that  some  ingenious  persons  have  undertaken 
to  teach  swimming  without  any  water  at  all,  but  we  have  doubts, 
perhaps  unfounded,  as  to  the  practical  value  of  such  instruction.. 
Lessons  in  swimming  differ  from  some  other  lessons  in  this,  that 
they  woiff d  be  willingly  accepted.  No  compulsory  powers  would  be 
needed  to  bring  children  to  a  swimming-school,  and  we  could 
almost  venture  to  hope  that  a  rate  levied  for  erecting  such  a  school 
would  be  paid  without  grumbling.  The  inclination  of  English  boys 
for  swimming  is  sufficiently  shown  by  the  fact  that  thirty  or  more 
deaths  from  drowning  have  lately  occurred  in  the  same  place  on  a 
canal  which  contains  probably  as  much  filthy  mud  as  water.  The 
managers  of  this  canal  are  blamed  for  not  keeping  the  boys  away 
from  it ;  but  that  is  a  tiling  more  easily  talked  about  than  done. 
Some  of  us  may  perhaps  remember  when  there  were  a  few  places 
accessible  for  bathing  to  Londoners  who  were  very  early  risers. 
Almost  any  extent  of  walking  would  be  cheerfully  undertaken  for 
a  swim,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  same  disposition  continues, 
although  opportunities  for  indulging-  it  have  become  almost  extinct. 
But  now  that  almost  every  town  has  its  “.park”  or  “recreation 
ground,”  it  would  be  easy  to  cover  some  of  the  space  dedicated  to. 
public  use  with  water,  and  to  offer  instruction  in  swimming  to  all 
who  wish  for  it.  We  mean,  of  course,  that  this  would  bo  easy  to 
a  town  which  chose  to  pay  for  it,  and  it  deserves  considera¬ 
tion  that  there  are  not  either  in  town  or  country  too  many 
reservoirs  of  water,  and,  on  various  accounts,  there  could  hardly 
be  a  greater  benefit  to  modern  England  than  the  general  esta¬ 
blishment  of  baths.  Even  Mr.  L’ewdegate  could  hardly  sus¬ 
pect  a  Jesuit  of  insinuating  theology  into  a  swimming  lesson. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  utility  of  a  bath  would  not  be  com¬ 
promised  by  any  wealth  of  architectural  embellishment.  If, 
therefore,  any  millionaire  desires  to  benefit  his  country,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  now  offers.  Let  him  build  a  bath. 

Among  the  reports  which  appear  daily  of  swimming  feats,  new 
and  old,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  that  of  Samuel  Brock,  of 
Great  Yarmouth,  in  1835.  The  story,  which  has  been  before  pub- 
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lished,  lias  appeared  this  week  in  the  Times.  There  were  in  this 
case  no  spectators,  no  opportunity  for  refreshments  or  cheering 
words,  and  the  only  stake  was  a  man's  life.  Brock,  with  two  other 
men,  had  gone  on  board  a  Spanish  brig’  which  was  off  Yarmouth  in 
distress,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  brig  capsized  in  a  squall ;  all 
the  other  hands  perished,  and  Brock  struck  out  frr  the  shore.  It 
was  6  o’clock  on  an  October  evening,  and  the  nearest  land  was  six 
miles  distant.  With  the  help  of  a  rush  horse-collar  Brock  got  rid 
of  his  clothes,  and  then  parted  with  this  support,  which  helped  him 
to  float,  but  retarded  his  swimming.  After  some  hours  he  reached 
a  buoy  opposite  Yarmouth,  but  four  miles  distant,  and  this 
was  something  to  hold  on  to ;  but  the  cold  night  air 
might  soon  finish  him,  so  he  let  go  the  buoy  and  steered 
for  land.  As  he  approached  it  the  surf  was  breaking  heavily,  and 
he  knew  that,  even  if  he  could  get  through  it,  he  could  not  climb  the 
cliffs  and  reach  a  house,  so  he  turned  his  back  to  it,  struck  out  for 
a  brig,  and  hailed  her.  He  was  heard,  and  taken  on  board  at 
1.30  a. M.,  having  been  seven  and  a  half  hours  in  the  water,  and 
having  swum  or  floated  fifteen  miles.  Captain  Webb's  exploit 
proves  that  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  this  and  other  similar 
stories,  This  week  a  gentleman  is  reported  to  have  swum  from 
Weston-super-Mare  to  the  Steep  Holm  Island,  a  distance  of  nine 
miles.  Another  gentleman,  who  is  said  to  have  learned  to  swim 
only  last  year,  swam  from  Saundersfoot  to  Caldy  Island,  off  Tenby, 
a  distance  of  seven  miles.  A  person  who  is  absurdly  called  Professor 
Oavill  swam  from  Putney  to  Blackwall.  He  owns  baths  in  the 
Fulham  Road,  and  he  seems,  like  all  other  teachers  of  the  art  of 
swimming",  to  have  felt  called  upon  to  show  what  he  could  do. 
The  present  warm  weather  cannot  last  long,  and  probably  the 
swimming  mania  will  not  survive  a  change,  but  at  present  it  is  in 
full  force.  Mr.  Oavill  was  considerably  impeded  bv  a  north-east 
breeze,  which  knocked  up  an  unpleasant  surf.  lie  did  his  work, 
however,  comfortably,  aud  finished  at  about  7  r.M.,  warm,  and 
showiug  no  sign  of  exhaustion.  He,  like  Captain  Webb,  was 
accompanied  by  boats  and  supplied  with  refreshments,  such  as 
brandy  and  water  and  beef-tea.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
whether  any  rival  of  Captain  Webb  on  what  are  called  “  tem¬ 
perance  principles  ”  will  reveal  himself.  The  doctriue  that  alcohol 
never  does  good  and  often  does  harm,  has  been  lately  set  forth  in 
much  scientific  detail  by  Dr.  Richardson  in  the  Cantor  Lectures, 
delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  aud  published  by  Macmillan 
and  Co.  We  should  like  to  hear  from  this  or  some  other  autho¬ 
rity  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  brandy  is  almost  invariably 
administered  to  the  performers  of  these  swimming  feats  during  or 
after  the  performance. 

The  same  thing  occurs  in  winter  when  the  ice  breaks,  and  a 
skater  gets  dipped  in  cold  water.  “  He  partook  of  stimulants,  and 
was  enabled  to  proceed  to  his  home.”  This  is  the  penny-a-liner’s 
phrase  always  used  on  such  occasions.  Another  example  of  the 
same  kind  is  furnished  by  the  crowd  of  tourists  who  have  been 
going  up  mountains  and  over  passes  during  the  last  few  weeks.  It 
is  of  course  possible  that  those  basketed  flasks  which  many  tourists 
carry  slung  about  their  persons  are  a  mistake.  All  we  say  is,  that 
the  mistake  is  very  generally  made.  It  will  not  be  denied  that 
Swiss  guides  are  a  temperate  set  of  men.  Yet  when  they  make 
out  a  list1  of  supposed  necessaries  for  an  ascent,  they  usually 
include  brandy,  aud  we  believe  that  the  supply  of  this  article 
does  not  often  outlast  the  descent.  It  is  a  matter  of  duty  to  carry 
it  up,  and  a  matter  of  pleasure  to  drink  it  on  coming  down.  There 
may  of  course  have  been  ascents  of  mountains  on  “temperance 
principles,”  and  there  may  even  be  a  Teetotal  Alpine  Club, 
although  we  do  not  happen  to  have  heard  of  it.  Dr.  Richardson, 
we  observe,  is  not  a  mere  ranter.  He  has  no  interest  in  “  regalia,” 
nor  does  he  compose  hymns.  He  professes  to  treat  his  subject 
scientifically,  and  we  do  not  question  the  honesty  of  his  conclusions. 
The  many  strong  and’  active  Englishmen  whom  we  see  mixing- 
brandy  with  water  from  the  streams  they  pass  in  walking  would 
perhaps  be  stronger  and  more  active  if  they  drank  the  water  pure 
and  simple.  If  a  Swiss  guide  has  been  heard  to  say  that  he  feels 
rather  weak  and  thinks  he  may  have  taken  too  much  water,  he 
may  be  nothing  more  than  one  of  many  holders  of  a  popular  de¬ 
lusion.  Perhaps  if  Mir.  Cavil!  had  not  taken  bran dy-and- water 
while  he  was  swimming  he  might  have  swum  onto  the  Nore.  All 
we  can  say  is  that  this  practice  of  putting  brandy  inside  when 
there  is  water  or  snow  outside  deserves  scientific  considera¬ 
tion.  It  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say  that  the  effect 
is  transient,  if  it  be  sufficient  for  the  occasion.  The  swimmer 
wants  to  complete  his  swim,  and  the  mountaineer  wants  to  reach  his 
summit  and.  make  his  observations.  We  do  not,  however,  desire 
to  pursue  this  subject  on  its  controversial  side.  We  can  at 
least  agree  with  the  Good  Templars  in  praising  water  for 
external  application,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  agree  with  us 
in  urging- the  construction  of  baths  and  the  practice  of  swimming. 
It  is  distressing  to  hear  of  the  thirtieth  death  by  drowning  in  a 
foul  canal;  aud1  as  we  do  not  believe  that  either  schoolmasters  or 
policemen  will  ever  be  able  to  keep  boys  from  water,  the  only  wise 
course  is  to  regulate  that  which  cannot  be  controlled.  School 
Boards  are  not  generally  popular,  but  we  believe  that  a  rate  for 
making  a  swimming-bath  would  be  paid  almost  with  cheerfulness. 
Boys  and  girls  should  not  only  be  taught  to  swim,  but  instructed 
to  observe  and  utilize  the  power  of  water,  so  that,  although  they 
might  not  rival  the  exploits  of  Captain  Webb  or  Miss  Beckwith, 
they  would  at  least  know  how  to  bathe  in  safety  on  a  sandy 
beach. 


A  NIGHT  ON  A  MOUNTAIN. 

fin  HE  passion  for  ascending  mountains  threatens  to  develop  itself 
-t  to  a  troublesome  extent.  As  new  facilities  for  travelling  are 
provided,  travellers  increase  in  number,  and  a  few  days  of  fine 
weather  may  attract  to  any  point  of  interest  more  persons  than 
can  be  conveniently  received.  It  has  become  the  custom  in 
Switzerland  to  erect  cabins  in  which  the  night  may  be  spent 
before  attempting  a  peak  or  pass,  instead  of  sleeping,  as  used  to  be 
necessary,  in  the  open  ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  energies 
both  of  traveller  and  guides  would  be  better  preserved  by  rest  and 
shelter  than  by  exposing  them  to  preliminary  hardship.  But  it  is 
easy  to  convert  one  of  these  cabins  from  an  accommodation  into  a 
nuisance,  and  we  propose  to  show  by  an  example  how  this  may  be 
done. 

The  range  of  mountains  of  which  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Matter¬ 
horn  are  the  most  conspicuous  peaks  is  traversed  by  several  passes 
now  well  known  and  much  frequented.  The  highest,  but  not  the 
most  difficult,  of  these  passes  is  the  Lys  Joch,  leading  from  Zer¬ 
matt  to  Gressoney,  in  the  Val  de  Lys.  The  height  of  this  pass  is 
14,252  feet,  and  its  course  is  up  the  snow  slope  between  the  Parrot 
peak  of  Monte  Rosa  and  the  Lyskamm,  which  is  such  a  familiar 
object  to  all  visitors  to  the  Eiffel  Hotel.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
working  of  this  attractive  pass,  the  landlord  of  an  hotel  at 
Gressoney  has  erected  a  cabiu  on  the  Italian  side,  and,  supposing 
that  a  traveller  wishes  to  cross  from  Gressoney  to  Zermatt,  he 
■would  spend  the  night  at  this  cabin ;  and  ascend  the 
pass  in  the  earliest  hours  of  the  morning.  Supposing 
that  several  travellers  wished  to  cross  the  pass,  they  would  all 
assemble  with  their  guides  and  porters  at  this  cabin,  and  it  hap¬ 
pened  to  the  present  writer  to  form  one  of  a  party  thus  assembled, 
which  was  too  numerous  for  comfort,  not  to  mention  pleasure.  He 
arrived  at  Gressoney  la  Trinite,  the  highest  village  in  the  Val  de 
Lys,  and  arranged  to  go  up  to  the  cabin  on  the  next  afternoon  with 
a  guide  and  a  porter  carrying  provisions.  Presently  afterwards 
an  Italian  gentleman  arrived  and  made  similar  arrangements.  It 
was  announced  that  two  Englishmen  were  at  Gressoney  St.  Jean, 
lower  down  the  valley,  preparing  to  ascend  to  the  cabin,  each 
■  accompanied  by  one  guide.  It  also  happened  that  the  landlord  of 
the  inn  at  Gressoney  la  Trinite  selected  that  occasion  to  cross  to 
Zermatt  on  business.  Thus  there  were  eleven  persons  proposing  to 
occupy  for  the  night  a  building  which  might  -with  moderate  con¬ 
venience  have  held  six.  The  successive  parties  arrived  about  six 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  surveyed  with  limited  satisfaction  the 
cabin  and  its  furniture.  In  the  first  place  there  was  the  hut,  and 
about  sunset  on  a  misty  evening,  at  the  height  of  10,000  ft.  above  the 
sea  level,  it  is  something  to  be  assured  of  even  imperfect  covering 
for  the  night.  The  cabiu  is  newly  built  of  wood,  and  is  at  present 
only  too  impervious  to  the  air.  A  sort  of  shelf  furnished  with  a 
mattress  and  two  blankets  is  intended  to  afford  sleeping 
accommodation  for  two  travellers.  An  upper  shelf  unfur¬ 
nished  is  probably  intended  for  two  guides.  A  small  table, 
which  when  not  in  use  may  be  iastened  up  against  the 
wall,  and  a  narrow  bench,  which  may  be  let  down,  complete 
the  fittings  of  the  cabin.  It  is  supplied  with  a  kettle  and  pot 
for  heating  water  and  making  soup,  and  with  bowls  and  spoons. 
There  is  no  fireplace,  and  the  cookiug  is  transacted  outside  the 
hut,  the  heating  power  being  some  preparation  of  "petroleum,  of 
■which  an  advertisement  is  stuck  to  the  wall  of  the  hut.  Supper, 
under  these  circumstances,  is  readily  attainable,  but  sleep  begins, 
on  taking  a  view  of  the  cabiu  and  its  destined  occupants,  to  appear 
improbable.  A  porter  who  had  come  up  with  the  two  Englishmen 
from  Gressoney  St.  Jean  exhibited  some  inclination  to  stay  and 
make  a  jolly  night  of  it,  but  he  was  paid  andsummarily  dismissed. 
The  landlord  from  Gressoney  la  Triuite  was  in  the  highest  spirits, 
evidently  determined  to  enjoy  his  outing,  and  he  had  as  much 
right  to  cross  the  Lys  J  och,  using  the  cabiu  on  his  passage,  as  any¬ 
body  else.  The  present  writer  and  the  Italian  gentleman,  by  priority 
of  arrival,  were  entitled  each  to  a  blanket  and  an  undivided  moiety 
of  the  mattress.  Lying  at  length  with  his  head  touching  one 
wall  of  the  cabin,  he  coukl  almost  touch  the  other  wall  with  his 
feet,  and  therefore  its  extreme  breadth  could  not  exceed  six  and  a 
half  feet.  It  may  beinferred,  from  observations  which  will  be  presently 
recorded,  that  the  length  of  the  cabin  would  be  at  the  outside 
eight  feet.  Within  this  space  eleven  full-grown  men,  of  whom 
six  at  least  were  of  the  stature  of  six  feet  or  more,  were  destined 
to  pass  the  night.  The  guides,  with  much  patience  and  good 
humour,  remained  outside  in  the  cold1  while  they  prepared  their 
masters’  suppers  and  took  their  own,  but  at  last  the  moment  "arrived 
for  the  party  to  make  itself  comfortable  for  the  night. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  from  that  moment  to  day¬ 
break  the  aggregate  slumbers  of  these  eleven  men  did  not  amouut 
to  five  minutes.  Some  of  the  travellers  wished  the  cabin 
door  to  be  kept  open  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  two,  but 
the  guides,  who  had  no  blankets  or  wrappers,  wished  it  to  be  shut, 
and  shut  it  was.  No  figure  of  speech  that  readily  occurs  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  describe  the  state  of  things  which  followed.  We  have 
heard  of  the  Little  Ease,  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  of  herrings 
in  a  barrel,  of  stewing  in  your  own  gravy,  and  some  master  of 
forcible  expression  once  said  that  he  was  as  snug  as  a  bug  in  a  rug. 
The  guides  elected  a  president  lor  the  night,  and  at  first  let  down 
the  table  and  fixed  up  the  bench,  and,  seating  themselves  on  it  and 
on  the  edge  of  the  traveller's  shelf,  smoked  and  played  at  cards. 
It  occurred  to  the  writer  that,  if  he  were  going  to  sleep  upon  a 
floor,  he  would  not  spend  the  evening  in  expectorating  all  over  it  ; 

1  but  that  is  purely  a  matter  of  taste.  At  last  the  amusements  of 
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the  evening  ceased,  and  it  became  urgently  necessary  to  arrange 
the  party  for  the  night.  The  four  travellers  were  long  since  dis¬ 
posed  upon  their  shelves.  One  of  the  porters  crept  under  the 
lowest  shelf,  which  was  about  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet  above 
the  floor,  and  there  remained  all  night,  still  and  silent,  except 
occasionally  emitting  a  sound  like  the  Ghost  in  Hamlet  when  he 
says  from  underground  “  Swear.”  Allowing  eighteen  inches  for 
the  breadth  of  the  porter’s  body,  and  deducting  this  from  the 
length  of  the  room,  there  would  be  a  space  of  six  and  a  half  feet 
measurement  each  way,  in  which,  under  the  direction  of  the  pre¬ 
sident,  the  remaining  five  members  of  the  party  might  arrange 
themselves  as  they  might  find  most  convenient  and  agreeable.  It 
is  believed,  however,  that  these  dimensions  are  an  outside  esti¬ 
mate,  because  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  of  the 
five  occupants  of  the  ground  floor  lying  at  length,  and  when  a 
match  was  struck  to  see  the  time,  one  of  the  guides,  whose 
stature  was  at  least  six  feet  three,  bore  on  his  face  an 
expression  of  subdued  agony  not  to  be  forgotten.  Lights 
were  put  out  when  the  party  had  been  as  neatly 
packed  as  possible,  and  silence,  but  not  sleep,  prevailed.  When 
it  seemed  that  the  night  must  be  far  spent,  a  candle  was  lighted, 
and  to  the  severe  disappointment  of  the  whole  party  it  proved  to 
be  only  two  o’clock.  It  was  useless  to  stir  for  another  hour,  and 
for  that  space'  the  horrors  of  night  resumed  their  sway.  About 
three  o’clock  the  travellers  rose,  and  seated  themselves  upon  the 
lower  shelf  to  take  breakfast,  and  it  was  really  pitiable  to  see  the 
guides  creep  into  their  masters’  places,  and  fall  so  soundly  asleep 
that  they  were  with  difficulty  roused  to  make  preparations  for 
departure.  If  any  expectations  had  been  entertained  of  hot 
chocolate  for  breakfast,  they  were  disappointed,  and  the  party  had 
to  content  itself  with  wine.  It  should  have  been  mentioned  that 
the  only  mitigation  of  the  night’s  misery  was  the  introduction  of 
a  can  of  ice-cold  water,  which  was  served  all  round,  and  helped 
to  make  the  stifling  heat  supportable.  Blankets  were  of  course 
useless,  except  for  the  few  moments  when  the  night  air  rushed  in 
at  the  open  door.  That  cabin,  be  it  observed,  contained  not  only 
eleven  men,  but  the  same  number  of  sets  of  garments  which  had 
borne  all  varieties  of  stprm  and  sunshine,  and  of  pairs  of  heavily 
nailed  well-greased  boots.  One  of  the  guides,  handing  to  his  master  a 
knapsack  for  a  pillow,  either  forgot  that  it  contained  the  next  morn¬ 
ing's  breakfast,  or  considered  the  circumstance  immaterial.  In 
the  morning,  on  producing  from  this  store  a  battered  egg,  he  plea¬ 
santly  remarked  “  Vous  vous  etes  couche  sur  cet  oeuf.”  There  were 
numerous  jokes  about  first-class  places,  and  first,  second,  and  third 
floors,  and  all  bore  their  troubles  with  exemplary  patience  and 
good  humour,  but  they  were  not  the  less  supremely  miserable.  The 
tall  guide  already  mentioned,  when  the  table  which  had  been  let 
down  for  breakfast  was  not  in  use,  curled  himself  into  a 
space  of  less  than  nine  square  feet,  and  attempted  to  go 
to  sleep.  He  looked,  to  use  a  vulgar  metaphor,  like  a 
ha’portk  of  soap  after  a  hard  day’s  wash,  and  if  there  had  been 
any  serious  work  to  do  the  next  day  it  might  not  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  prudent  to  subject  him  and  his  fellows  to  the  depressing- 
influences  of  such  a  night.  Nerve  and  energy  could  hardly  be  at 
their  best  after  six  or  seven  hours  of  unrelieved  torture. 

However,  at  4.30  a.m.  there  was  light  enough  to  proceed.  The 
cooking  utensils  were  replaced,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  egg  shells  and 
ashes  of  cigars,  was  left  for  the  next  occupants  of  the  hut.  A  brilliant 
morning  gradually  revealed  itself,  and  the  passage  of  the  Lys  Joch 
was  transacted  with  no  incident  calling  for  remark.  One  at  least  of 
the  travellers  went  to  bed  that  night  at  Zermatt  without  giving 
any  order  to  be  called  next  morning.  It  may  be  asked  whether,  if 
the  door  must  be  closed,  there  are  or  could  be  no  other  means  of 
ventilating  a  cabin  at  night.  There  certainly  was  a  window  to 
this  cabin,  but  not,  it  is  believed,  of  the  kind  which  is  called  upon 
the  stage  “  practicable.”  Ingenuity  has  been  so  much  exercised  iu 
providing  travellers  with  portable  necessaries  of  all  kinds,  that  it 
would  be  easy  to  supply  a  knapsack  with  a  long  and  strong- 
gimlet  suitable  for  boring  holes  in  the  side  of  a  hut  to  let  in  the 
air.  It  may  also  be  observed  that,  although  this  particular  hut  is 
fresh  from  the  builder’s  hands,  and  tight,  staunch,  and  strong  as  an 
A  1  ship,  these  qualities  have  a  tendency  to  exhaust  themselves 
amid  the  atmospheric  influences  of  an  altitude  of  ten  thousand  feet. 
Probably  few  travellers  have  had  to  complain  of  suffering  from 
heat  during  a  night  passed  at  such  an  elevation.  Last  year  this 
cabin  did  not  exist,  and  in  order  to  pass  the  Lys  Joch  from  the 
Italian  side  the  most  convenient  plan  was  to  betake  oneself  over¬ 
night  to  a  chalet  high  up  iu  the  valley  of  Alagna-Sesia,  where  the 
ringing  of  cattle  bells  and  other  local  concomitants  of  a  night  in  a 
chfilet  were  to  be  enjoyed  in  full  perfection.  The  hut  lately 
erected  cuts  off  some  three  hours’  walking  from  the  work 
of  actually  passing  the  Lys  Joch,  and  thus  renders  this 
grand  pass  more  accessible  than  it  has  hitherto  been.  It  follows 
that  many  more  people  than  before  will  want  to  “  do  ”  this  pass, 
and  unless  the  hut  be  enlarged  the  discomfort  of  overcrowding  is 
likely  in  fair  weather  to  be  frequently  experienced.  It  is  perhaps 
surprising  that,  with  stone  so  plentiful  all  around,  this  hut  should 
have  been  built  of  wood,  which  must  have  been  shaped  at  and 
carried  up  from  Gressoney.  It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  add 
to  it  a  rough  structure  of  stone  in  which  half-a-dozen  guides  and 
porters  might  keep  themselves  warm  at  night.  The  principle  of 
these  huts  somewhat  resembles  that  of  the  Eastern  caravanserais. 
You  are  sure  of  shelter  and  must  provide  yourself  with  food,  and 
as  a  Swiss  porter  will  carry  anything  anywhere,  it  is  your  own 
fault  if  you  arrive  at  a  hut  insufficiently  provided.  The  steadiness 
VTith  which  these  men  carry  their  burdens  up  and  down  through 


all  the  difficulties  of  a  stiff  pass  is  admirable.  Few  Englishmen 
can  carry  more  than  themselves,  and  even  in  the  descent  of  the 
Lys  J och  there  are  some  awkward  corners  where  a  few  pounds 
1  weight  on  the  back  might  upset  one  into  a  bottomless  crevasse. 
But  the  natives  never  seem  to  mind.  For  a  sufficient  considera¬ 
tion  they  would  carry  up  a  four-post  bedstead  and  a  bath  to  a 
height  of  ten  thousand  feet.  Early  habit  has  much  to  do  with 
this,  and  probably  nature  in  successive  generations  has  adapted  the 
Swiss  mountaineers  to  the  labour  by  which  they  earn  their  bread. 
Since  the  extinction  of  the  London  porters,  we  seldom  see  at  home 
weights  carried  on  the  back.  But  in  Switzerland  men,  women, 
and  children  all  practise  at  this  work,  and  probably  the  passion  of 
Englishmen  for  traversing  high  passes  with  well-filled  knapsacks 
will  afford  plentiful  encouragement  to  the  natives  in  this  branch 
of  industry. 

The  remark  that  increase  of  accommodation  brings  increase  of 
occupants  will  probably  be  found  true  of  hotels  as  well  as  of 
huts.  A  well-known  proprietor  of  two  hotels  at  Zermatt  and 
one  upon  the  Riffelberg,  has  lately  opened  the  new  dining-room 
which  he  has  added  to  the  Hotel  du  Mont  Cervin  at  Zermatt. 
This  room  will  seat  comfortably  200  guests,  and  when  the  new 
buildings  now  in  hand  are  completed  the  hotel  will  contain 
220  beds.  There  will  also  be  rooms  for  reading,  smoking, 
and  conversation,  and  the  range  of  the  premises,  which  will 
include  a  flower  garden  and  shrubbery,  will  be  almost  to 
the  English  church.  Some  of  the  new  bedrooms  which  are 
already  finished  afford  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  Matterhorn  and 
adjacent  glaciers.  Iu  fact,  the  plan  of  these  improvements  in¬ 
cludes  all  that  can  well  be  done  for  loungers,  and  as  provision  for 
wet  days.  Active  walkers  on  fine  days  can  take  care  of  themselves 
at  Zermatt.  But  as  soon  as  it  becomes  known  that  there  is  a 
large  and  complete  hotel  at  a  place  moderately  accessible,  tourists 
will  flock  to  it.  There  will  be  more  visitors  to  Zermatt,  and, 
unless  fashion  changes,  more  climbers  of  the  Matterhorn  ;  and  it 
will  soon  come  to  this,  that  eitlier  the  hut  which  M.  Seiler 
has  built  on  that  mountain  must  be  enlarged,  or  persons 
who  wish  to  ascend  it  will  have  to  put  down  their  names 
and  take  their  turns.  There  are,  however,  other  mountains 
in  the  neighbourhood  to  which  the  attention  of  climbers  might 
conveniently  be  transferred,  and  thus  the  disagreeable  alternative 
between  frost-bites  and  a  Turkish  bath  would  be  avoided.  At 
present  Zermatt  is  rather  decidedly  an  English  place ;  but  when 
the  accommodation  is  enlarged  it  will  probably  become  a  more 
general  resort.  We  could  not,  if  we  would,  keep  it  to  ourselves, 
and  we  must  allow  that  larger  bedrooms  and  more  elbow-room  at 
dinner  are  advantages  for  which  something  of  exclusiveness  may  be 
sacrificed  with  moderate  regret. 


THE  PORTER  OF  HAVRE. 

r  fTHERE  could  hardly  be  a  better  opportunity  for  the  production 
J-  of  a  new  opera  than  the  return  of  Mr.  Santley  to  the  operatic 
stage.  He  is  probably  the  only  baritone  singer  who  can  compare 
with  M.  Faure  in  excellence ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  his  ap¬ 
pearance  with  Mr.  Carl  Rosa’s  oompany  in  what  is  called  English 
opera  (the  English  being  confined  thus  far  to  the  words)  maj-  be 
the  prelude  to  his  re-appearance  in  what,  for  a  like  reason,  is 
called  Italian  opera. 

Signor  Cagnoni,  the  composer  of  the  opera  in  which  Mr.  Santley 
takes  the  principal  part,  is  known  best  by  his  short  comic  opera 
of  Han  Bucefalo,  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  music  which  is 
both  bright  and  funny.  In  the  Porter  of  Havre  there  are  several 
passages  which  are  lively  and  pleasant,  and  many  which  are 
pretty ;  but  the  composer  here  has  had  to  deal  with  a  subject 
which  demands  great  command  of  gaiety  and  of  pathos,  and  he 
has  not  always  succeeded  in  rising  to  the  level  required  iu  either 
instance.  Without  Mr.  Santley 's  singing  and  acting  the  Porter  of 
Havre  might  not  obtain  any  marked  success.  The  greatest 
works,  however,  depend  much  upon  the  skill  and  power 
of  their  interpreters,  and  it  is  needless  to  imagine  what 
might  be  the  effect  of  Signor  Cagnoni’s  music  under  less 
favourable  circumstances.  The  book  of  the  opera,  as  may 
be  guessed  from  its  name,  is  taken  from  Les  Crochets  du,  Pere 
Martin,  in  the  English  version  of  which,  under  the  title  of  the 
Porter's  Knot,  Mr.  Robson  made  a  striking  impression  by  his 
acting.  The  plot  of  the  opera  is  developed  in  a  sequence  of  scenes- 
somewhat  different  from  that  employed  in  the  play ;  and  the 
mysterious  law  which  forbids  an  opera  to  be  played  in  the  costume 
of  the  present  day  has  put  the  time  of  action  back  before  the  date 
of  trousers  aud  tall  hats.  Something  is  gained  no  doubt  in  pictur¬ 
esqueness  by  this  change,  but  the  custom  which  dictates  it  is 
senseless.  There  is  surely  no  greater  difficulty  in  singing  than  in 
acting  in  the  costume  of  everyday  life,  and  it  would  be  quite  as 
reasonable  to  play  the  Demi-Monde  in  the  costume  of  the  last 
|  century  as  La  Traviata,  Signor  Cagnoni  s  opera  opens  in  the 
garden  of  a  house  at  Auteuil  occupied  by  Armand,  son  of  Martin, 
who,  having  acquired  a  competence  in  following  his  trade  as  a 
porter,  has  sent  his  son  to  Paris  to  study  law,  and  fondly  hopes 
that  he  will  make  himself  a  name  and  a  fortune.  Armand’s  name, 
however,  is  in  fact  known  by  his  dissoluteness,  and  his  fortune 
consists  iu  a  collection  of  debts.  As  the  curtain  rises,  to  quote  from 
the  book,  “  a  party  of  students,  grisettes,  and  opera  dancers  have 
just  left  off'  dancing.”  This  is  not  strictly  true,  as  the 
opera  dancers  are  still  dancing;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
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able  that  they  have  chosen  to  come,  it  may  he  presumed 
from  Paris,  to  a  party  at  Armand’s  house  in  Auteuil  in 
the  short  skirts  and  tights  of  the  ballet.  The  music,  however,  to 
which  they  dance,  and  the  chorus  sung  by  those  who  are  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  dancing,  is  lively  and  pretty,  and  leads  up  well  to  the 
entrance  of  Armand,  which  is  quickly  followed  by  the  news  that 
his  father  has  just  arrived  to  visit  him,  and  the  consequent  hiding 
away  of  guests  and  glasses.  There  is  something  rather  affected  in 
the  "prelude  to  Martin’s  appearance  while  the  stage  is  empty ; 
a  kind  of  effect  which  seems  to  belong  more  properly  to 
opera  of  a  graver  order  than  the  Porter  of  Havre.  Martin  enters 
accompanied  by  Arnelie,  his  niece,  destined  to  become  Armand’s 
wife,  and  the  interval  between  their  arrival  and  Armand’s  coming 
to  receive  them  is  tilled  by  a  duet  of  considerable  melody  and 
feeling,  which  was  well  sung  both  by  Mr.  Santley  and  Miss 
Ilersee.  Mr.  Santley’s  singing  was  perhaps  yet  more  remarkable 
for  its  excellence  in  the  recitative  which  ensues  after  Armand  comes 
out  from  the  house.  In  the  latter  part  of  this  he  used  a 
shake  with  surprising  effect.  Not  less  good  was  his  acting.  A 
singer  of  Mr.  Santley  s  power  might  well  be  excused  if  his  acting 
fell  somewhat  short  in  a  part  which  is  associated  with  the  per¬ 
formance  of  such  actors  as  M.  Eavel  and  Mr.  Robson  ;  and  it  is 
Mr.  Santley’s  merit  that  he  does  not  fall  short.  It  is  the  greater 
merit,  inasmuch  as  when  Mr.  Santley  first  appeared  some  years  ago 
in  opera,  his  acting  was  remarkable  only  for  its  stiffness ;  and 
it  is  by  dint  of  work  that  he  has  risen  to  his  present  dis¬ 
tinction  as  an  actor.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  other 
singers  would  imitate  him  in  this  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 
The  simplicity  and  good  humour  of  Martin,  and  his  pride  in  his 
son  and  delight  at  seeing  him  again,  are  expressed  in  this  scene  by 
Mr.  Santley  with  a  just  appreciation,  and  without  a  touch  of  ex¬ 
aggeration.  The  scene  between  him  and  the  two  young  people  is 
interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  Ckaranzon,  the  money-lender,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Felicien,  a  friend  of  Armand’s,  and  Olympia,  a  leading- 
spirit  in  the  party  assembled,  who  combine  to  prevent  Oharanzon 
from  asserting  his  demands  or  revealing  his  profession  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  Martin  and  Arnelie.  There  is  some  comic  force  in  the 
music  of  this  scene,  where  the  hidden  guests  peep  out  occasionally 
from  behind  the  balcony,  while  Ckaranzon  and  Olympia  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  Martin  as  his  son’s  high-born  clients.  The  scene  concludes 
with  a  triumphant  chorus  by  the  guests  after  Martin  has  gone  back 
to  Havre  with  Arnelie. 

The  second  act  passes  in  Martin’s  cottage  at  Havre,  and  opens 
with  a  pretty  song  for  Arnelie,  sung  with  a  good  deal  of  expression 
by  Miss  Ilersee.  Upon  this  follows  the  entrance  of  Armand,  and 
consequent  rejoicing  of  the  family.  There  is  much  brightness  in 
the  air  in  -which  Martin  directs  his  wile  to  make  arrangements  for 
dinner,  to  which  he  has  invited  Captain  Dubourg,  a  naval  friend  ; 
and  here,  as  before,  the  joyous  energy  of  Mr.  Santley’s  acting  added  to 
the  impression  caused  by  lii3  fine  singing.  His  best  opportunity, 
however,  is  found  in  the  interview  with  Oharanzon,  who  calls  to 
demand  payment  of  Armand’s  debt — thirty  thousand  francs.  The 
first  look  of  suspicion,  and  the  gradual  change  to  conviction  and 
overwhelming  grief,  were  admirably  rendered ;  and  the  singer  dis¬ 
played  a  singular  power  in  his  delivery  of  the  passage  wherein  he 
gives  way  to  his  sorrow,  and  implores  Oharanzon  to  conceal  his 
intelligence  from  Armand’s  mother.  One  wonders  indeed  why 
Mr.  Santley,  with  so  excellent  a  conception  of  the  pathetic,  does  not 
succeed  in  producing  tones  which  touch  the  heart  yet  more  nearly. 
The  singer’s  exit  with  bowed  head  and  faltering  steps,  just  after  he 
has  driven  Oharanzon  from  the  room  in  a  fury  aroused  by  his 
insolent  grasping,  is  very  effective.  Oharanzon  is  better  sung  than 
acted  by  Mr.  Ludwig,  who  gives  him  none  of  the  oily  respectability 
which  belongs  to  him  in  the  French  play.  This,  however,  maybe 
more  the  fault  of  the  writer  of  the  opera’s  words  than  of  the 
singer.  The  second  scene  of  this  act  takes  place  in  the  garden 
of  Martin's  house  where  Felicien  and  Captain  Dubourg  arrive 
to  dinner.  Martin,  to  account  for  his  evident  depression, 
invents  a  story  of  a  neighbour’s  misfortune,  caused  by  rash 
speculating  on  the  Bourse  and  his  son’s  extravagance.  The 
son  he  begs  Captain  Dubourg  to  take  to  sea  with  him,  and 
despatches  his  wife  and  niece  to  make  a  bundle  of  Armand’s 
clothes,  which  will,  he  says,  fit  his  neighbour’s  son.  The 
bundle  and  the  voyage  are  of  course  really  intended  for 
Armand.  Considering  that  he  is  going  away  for  an  indefinite 
time  the  small  size  of  the  bundle  prepared  is  noteworthy.  Perhaps 
if  Armand’s  mother  had  known  that  it  was  for  her  own,  and  not 
her  neighbour’s,  son  that  the  bundle  was  intended  she  might  have 
made  it  larger.  Mr.  Santley’s  acting  throughout  this  scene  is  ex¬ 
cellent  in  conception  and  execution,  llis  gesture  as  ho  sees 
Armand  go  away  is  especially  fine.  The  act  concludes  by  his 
telling  his  wile  and  niece,  in  order  to  screen  Armand,  that  it  is  he, 
not  liis  neighbour,  who  has  ruined  himself  by  speculation,  and  that 
for  that  reason  his  son  has  gone  to  sea.  The  situation  is  effective, 
and  is  well  sustained  by  ail  concerned  in  it.  The  wife  is  well 
played  and  sung  by  Mrs.  Aynsley  Cook,  as  is  the  small  part  of 
Captain  Dubourg  by  Mr.  Aynsley  Cook,  whose  costume,  it  may  be 
observed,  is  a  curious  combination  of  the  dress  of  an  Albanian,  a 
river  sailor,  and  a  pirate  in  a  nautical  melodrama.  Nothing  has 
yet  been  said  of  Mr.  Packard,  who  plays  Armand,  and  uses  a  pretty 
voice  with  correctness  and  feeling.  As  yet  he  has  no  power  of 
acting,  but  that,  as  has  been  already  observed,  is  a  thing  which 
may  be  acquired. 

The  last  act  is  in  an  open  place  at  Havre,  and  begins  with  a 
spirited  chorus  of  sailors,  who  relate  the  terrors  of  a  storm  which 
has  just  occurred.  Felicien  is  present,  having  been  reduced  to 


become  a  postman,  and  to  him  enters  Charanzon  with  Olympia, 
whom  he  has  imprudently  married,  and  endowed  with  all  his 
fortune.  Martin  presently  appears  with  his  truck,  having  taken 
to  his  old  employment  as  a  porter.  There  is  an  opportunity 
which  is  not  missed  by  Mr.  Santley  for  a  fine  piece  of  acting  in 
his  scornful  refusal  of  the  money  offered  to  him  by  Olympia ;  and 
one  of  Mr.  Santley’s  best  efforts  in  vocal  execution  and  expression 
is  found  in  the  prayer  w7kick  he  makes  when  he  falls  exhausted  by 
the  heavy  burden  which  he  is  wheeling.  A  deep  impression  is 
made  by  the  singer’s  representation  of  Martin’s  suffering ;  and  it 
is  a  relief  when  he  comes  on  once  more  bright  and  joyous  at  the 
news  of  the  return  of  Armand,  who  has  behaved  with  great  gal¬ 
lantry  in  a  shipwreck.  The  opera  concludes  with  the  happiness  of 
Martin  and  his  family  and  the  discomfiture  of  Charanzon,  whose 
wife  has  decamped  with  all  his  money.  The  most  striking  piece 
of  music  in  this  act  is  a  song  for  Olympia,  sung  with  spirit  by 
Miss  Yorke,  who  has  some  line  low  notes.  Where  strength  is 
most  wanted — that  is,  in  the  music  sung  by  Martin,  and  accom¬ 
panying  his  entrances  and  exits — Signor  Cagnoni  is  weakest.  The 
constantly  recurring  phrase  which  he  employs  has  no  particular 
merit,  and  becomes  tedious ;  and  he  has  fallen  into  the  not  un¬ 
common  mistake  of  thinking  that  pathos  is  secured  by  monotony. 
The  same  kind  of  mistake  led  M.  Thomas  in  his  Hamlet  to  write 
the  music  for  the  Ghost,  or  the  Spectre  as  he  is  called  in  the  book 
of  the  French  opera,  in  a  monotonous  drone  which  is  intended  to 
be  impressive  and  is  indescribably  wearisome.  But  M.  Thomas 
is  not  singular  in  his  belief  that  dulness  of  speech  indicates  the 
supernatural ;  the  creed  is  common  to  most  actors.  To  the  chorus 
at  the  Princess’s  Theatre  and  to  Mr.  Carl  Rosa’s  orchestra,  con¬ 
ducted  by  himself,  much  praise  is  due  ;  if  we  should  point  out  any 
fault  in  the  conductor,  it  would  be  the  tendency  which  grows 
more  and  more  common  to  drown  the  singers’  voices  with  the  in¬ 
struments. 


THE  ST.  LEGEE. 

LAST  year,  it  will  be  remembered,  the  great  autumn  three- 
year-old  race  was  spoiled  by  the  withdrawal,  at  the  very  last 
moment,  of  George  Frederick,  whose  meeting  with  Apology  had 
been  looked  forward  to  for  months.  This  year  other  accidents 
have  happened  to  mar  the  interest  of  the  St.  Leger,  and  to  cause 
its  issue  to  be  regarded  with  a  feeling  of  indifference  rather 
than  excitement.  In  the  first  place,  neither  Galopin,  winner  of  the 
Derby,  nor  Spinaway,  winner  of  the  Oaks,  was  among  the  entries  ; 
Holy  Friar  was  disqualified  through  the  death  of  his  nominator ; 
and  then  Camballo,  the  winner  of  the  Two  Thousand  Guineas,  and 
Salvator-,  winner  of  the  French  Derby  and  the  Grand  Prix,  failed 
to  stand  their  preparations,  and  were  struck  out  before  the  day. 
Furthermore,  Claremont,  the  second  in  the  Derby  when  not  fully 
wound  up,  and  by  many  looked  upon  as  a  likely  horse  to  improve 
during  the  summer  and  to  exhibit  his  real  merits  at  Doncaster, 
had  gone  backwards  instead  of  forwards,  and,  after  occupying  a 
dubious  position  during  the  summer,  was  struck  out  on  the  eve  of 
the  race.  Thus,  through  one  unfortunate  casualty  and  another, 
the  contest  was  left  to  a  string  of  second-rate  horses  hardly  one  of 
which  was  on  public  running  within  a  stone  of  the  Derby  winner. 
We  ought  perhaps  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  St.  Cyr,  who 
in  the  French  Derby  ran  Salvator  to  a  head ;  but  his  subsequent- 
performances  were  not  up  to  the  same  standard  of  merit,  and  it 
was  remarked  that,  while  he  was  victorious  over  mile-and-a-half 
courses,  when  he  attempted  a  longer  distance  he  was  invariably 
unsuccessful,  and  this  fact  did  not  say  much  for  his  chance  at  Don¬ 
caster.  The  other  French  representative,  Rabagas  II.,  was  on  his 
latest  public  running  about  the  equal  of  St.  Cyr ;  at  least  he  beat 
M.  Lupin’s  horse  by  three  lengths  over  a  mile  and  seven  furlongs 
course  at  Caen,  and  was  beaten  in  turn  by  him  at  Deauville  over  a 
mile  and  a  half  course.  Then  we  come  to  the  Anglo-French  horse 
Gilbert,  whose  claims  to  consideration  rested  on  his  defeat  of  Spin¬ 
away  and  Earl  of  Dartrey  at  Ascot.  Against  that  solitary  victory, 
however,  were  set  his  defeats  in  the  Two  Thousand  and  the  Derby, 
in  neither  of  which  races  he  showed  to  any  advantage.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  plain  to  any  observer  that  all  Lord  Falmouth’s  horses 
were  altogether  out  of  form  at  Ascot,  while  Earl  of  Dartrey 
is  so  uncertain  a  horse  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
his  running.  Undoubtedly  Earl  of  Dartrey  s  victory  in  the  Prince 
of  Wales's  Stakes  at  Ascot  was  a  good  performance,  and,  taken  by 
itself,  would  have  justified  his  being  made  a  prominent  favourite 
for  the  St.  Leger,  considering  the  generally  moderate  quality  of  the 
field.  But  the  running  of  Mr.  Savile’s  horse  at  Stockbridge  and 
Goodwood — not  to  speak  of  his  defeat  in  the  Ascot  Derby — was 
such  as  to  seriously  tarnish  his  reputation.  At  Stockbridge  he 
could  only  just  beat  Town  Crier  by  a  head,  and  at  Goodwood  he 
was  beaten  first  by  Craig  Millar,  and  afterwards  by  Dreadnought. 
Still  it  was  said  that  Earl  of  Dartrey  went  off  after  Ascot  and 
was  not  himself  at  Goodwood — in  which  case  it  was  almost  a  pity 
to  run  him — but  had  been  doing  very  well  since  ;  so  that  his  friends 
indulged  the  hope  that  when  the  St,  Leger  day  came  he  would 
prove  that  he  had  returned  to  the  form  he  exhibited  on  the  first 
da}7  of  the  Ascot  meeting.  It  was  impossible,  however,  to  deny 
that  he  was  a  queer-tempered  horse,  and  not  always  disposed  to  do 
his  best ;  and  the  danger  of  trusting  to  such  animals  in  big  races 
is,  we  should  think,  sufficiently  well  known  by  this  time.  Of  Balfe 
and  New  Holland  we  need  only  say  that  the  former  has 
never  shown  staying  powers,  nor  the  latter  anything  approaching 
to  first-class  form ;  anti  of  Craig  Millar,  Seymour,  and 
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Breechloader  we  may  remark  that  a  study  of  their  performances 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  not  one  of  the  trio  was  likely 
to  he  formidable  in  a  contest  of  first-class  importance  unless  by 
accident  the  field  was  of  most  moderate  quality.  The  wretched 
exhibition  of  Craig  Millar  in  his  deciding  heat  with  Bay  of  Naples 
.-and  at  Ascot  was  of  itself  sufficient  to  deter  most  persons  from 
, -supporting  a  horse  so  obviously  devoid  of  stoutness  and  stamina. 
Finally,  we  may  say  of  Dreadnought  that  last  year  he  was  a  g'ood- 
lookin"  horse  who  was  never  thoroughly  wound  up,  and  that  this 
year  his  solitary  victory  over  Earl  of  Dartrey  at  Goodwood  must 
be  taken  for  what  it  was  worth  under  the  circumstances  to  which 
we  have  previously  referred.  Dreadnought’s  principal  recom¬ 
mendation  lay  in  the  fact  of  his  being  a  stable  companion  of 
Spinaway,  and  it  was  known  that,  taking  the  line  through  her,  his 
trainer  would  be  able  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  guess  of  what  the 
son  of  Young  Melbourne  would  be  able  to  accomplish  in  the  St. 
Leger. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  the  quality  of  the- 
competitors  for  the  great  Northern  race  was  most  moderate;  and 
though  it  was  likely  that  for  this  very  reason  the  field  might  be 
swelled  by  the  addition  of  a  certain  number  of  handicap  horses,  the 
search  for  a  promising  outsider  was  attended  with  little  success. 
There  were  whispers,  indeed,  that  St.  Leger,  the  high-priced  son  of 
Trumpeter  and  Marigold,  who  was  a  prominent  favourite  for  the 
Great  Yorkshire  Handicap,  had  pretensions  to  fly  at  higher  game,, 
and  might  prove  as  good  on  the  great  dayas  any  of  the  favourites.  St. 
Leger’s  antecedents  were  not  very  magnificent,  for  after  winning  the 
Newmarket  Handicap — and  that  he.  only  secured  after  a  scrambling 
and  unsatisfactory  finish  with  Peeping  Tom— he  failed  on  live  oc¬ 
casions  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  judge.  One  thing,  however, 
was  evident,  that  if  his  trainer  considered  he  had  a  chance  for  the 
St.  Leger  with  8st.  iolbs.  on  his  back,  he  was  bound  to  win  the 
Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  with  6  st.  2  lbs. ;  and,  to  do  him  justice, 
lie  accomplished  this  preliminary  feat  cleverly,  if  not  easily, 
winning  by  a  length  and  a  half  from  Louise  Victoria,  Freeman,  and 
.a  good  Held.  And  it  was  quite  right  that,  after  that  victory,  he 
should  come  into  prominent  notice  for  the  great  race,  although 
winning  a  handicap  and  winning  a  weight-for-age  race  are  two 
very  different  matters ;  and  it  is  no  light  task  for  a  three-year- 
old  to  do  the  trying  mile  and  three-quarters  on  two  successive 
days. 

The  visitors  to  the  racecourse  in  the  early  morning  were  as 
numerous  as  ever,  but  the  universal  verdict  was  that  there  was 
very  little  worth  seeing.  St.  Oyr  was  not  liked,  and  indeed  it 
was  roundly  asserted  that  he  was  lame ;  Gilbert's  action  and  style 
of  going  won  him  many  more  enemies  than  friends  ;  Dreadnought 
was  considered  too  big;  and  Earl  of  Dartrey  too  light;  Balfe 
looked,  as  usual,  smart  and  full  of  quality ;  and  the  appearance  of 
Seymour  was  deemed  satisfactory.  The  critics  shook  their  heads, 
however,  and  declared  that  there  was  not  a  real  Leger  horse  in  the 
lot,  and  that  anything  might  win.  When  people  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  any  one  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  competitors  has  as 
good  a  chance  as  his  neighbours,  the  difficulty  of  discovering 
which  the  particular  one  will  be  that  the  judge  will  proclaim  the 
winner  is  materially  increased.  Hence,  almost  up  to  the  last, 
opinions  as  to  the  issue  of  the  race  were  either  surprisingly  contra¬ 
dictory,  or  people  refrained  from  arriving  at  any  definite  opinion 
whatever ;  the  public  had  no  real  favourite,  and  the  partisans  of 
the  various  stables  supported  their  several  candidates  with  singular 
lukewarmness.  Matters  did  not  mend  much  when  the  day  of  the 
race  arrived,  and  the  preliminary  inspection  took  place  in  the 
paddock.  To  the  question  which  everybody  asks  everybody  on 
such  occasions,  What  looks  well  and  what  looks  ill  ?  everybody 
answered  that  nothing  looked  well.  One  horse  was  big  and  un¬ 
gainly,  another  was  common  and  coarse,  a  third  was  undersized 
and  mean-looking,  a  fourth  had  a  suspicious  leg,  a  fifth  was  dull  in 
his  coat  and  overtrained,  a  sixth  looked  soft  and  deficient  in 
muscle,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  string.  The  levee 
in  the  paddock  was,  as  may  be  guessed,  not  very  numer¬ 
ously  attended,  and  was  very  soon  over ;  while  backers  regarded 
the  race  with  such  apathy,  that  up  to  the  very  last  moment 
there  was  no  very  conspicuous  favourite  for  money.  We  do  not 
concern  ourselves  much  with  betting  matters,  but  we  may  mention, 
as  a  curiosity  of  racing,  that,  on  inquiring  the  current  state  of  the 
odds,  we  were  informed  that  we  could  have  five  to  one  about  any 
horse  we  liked  to  choose,  and  six  to  one  about  most  of  the 
remainder. 

In  addition  to  the  horses  we  have  mentioned,  the  field  included 
Seymour,  Breechloader,  Perkin  Warbeck,  New  Holland,  and 
Dalbreck,  so  that  altogether  thirteen  runners  came  to  the  post. 
In  the  preliminary  canter  Seymour,  Balfe,  Craig  Millar,  and  Earl 
of  Dartrey  were  perhaps  the  most'liked,  and  certainly  nothing  moved 
with  greater  ease  and  freedom  than  the  first-named  of  these  four.  At 
the  same  time  he  gave  signs  of  a  fretfulness  of  disposition  which 
was  more  fully  displayed  when  the  starter  took  them  in  hand. 
In  fact,  the  start  was  delayed  for  quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
by  the  vagaries  of  Seymour,  who  showed  a  desire  to  get  away 
in  front  of  his  companions  when  they  were  not  marshalled 
in  line,  and  a  great  unwillingness  to  join  them  when  they  were 
only  waiting  for  him.  At  length  the  flag  fell  to  a  fair 
start,  and  Seymour  at  once  rushed  to  the  front,  closely 
attended  by  New  Holland,  whose  mission  was  to  make 
the  running  for  his  stable  companion  Balfe.  St.  Leger,  Perkin 
Warbeck,  and  liabagas  II.  were  for  some  distance  the  immediate 
attendants  of  the  two  leaders,  while  Gilbert  occupied  a  good  posi¬ 
tion,  and  Earl  of  Dartrey  figured  conspicuously  in  the  rear.  After 


a  time  Mr.  Savile's  horse  began  to  take  a  belter  place,  while  Balfe, 
on  the  retirement  of  his  stable  companion,  joined  the  leading 
division.  Up  to  the  Red  House  the  field  were  pretty  well 
together,  as  might  have  been  expected  when  a  number  of  moderate 
horses  meet  in  a  race ;  but,  coming  down  to  the.  bend  into  the 
straight,  Perkin  Warbeck  was  beaten,  and  soon  after  Fordham  was 
observed  to  be  hard  at  work  on  Gilbert.  On  entering  the  straight 
Seymour  held  a  decided  advantage,  but  almost  immediately  after 
he  broke  down  badly,  and  the  lead  was  then  left  with  Craig 
Millar,  Earl  of  Dartrey,  and  Balfe — St.  Leger,  who  had  lost  a  good 
deal  of  ground  in  making  the  turn,  being  their  nearest  attendant. 
The  contest  between  the  three  was  well  sustained  up  the  straight 
till  opposite  the  Stand,  when  Chaloner  called  on  Craig  Millar,  and 
Mr.  Crawfurd’s  horse,  drawing  away,  won  easily  by  three  lengths. 
A  good  fight  for  second  honours  between  Earl  of  Dartrey 
and  Balfe  resulted  in  favour  of  Prince  Soltykolf's  elegant 
little  horse  by  half  a  length,  while  St.  Leger,  who  acquitted 
himself  very  fairly  well,  was  a  good  fourth.  Of  the  remainder, 
Seymour,  as  we  have  said,  broke  down,  and  could  with  difficulty 
hobble  into  the  paddock.  He-  was  going  so  well  at  the  time  when 
he  met  with  the  accident,  that  he  must  have  very  nearly  won  had 
he  stood  up  to  the  end.  Gilbert  pulled  up  very  leg-weary,  if  not 
lame,  and  Dreadnought’s  appearance  on  his  return  to  the  paddock 
showed  plainly  how  small  an  amount  of  work  he  must  have  done. 
That  a  notorious  non-stayer  like  Balfe  should  be  second  in  the  St, 
Leger  was  an  additional  proof  of  the  moderate  quality  of  the  field, 
yet  it  would  hardly  have  created  surprise  had  he  succeeded  in 
heating  Craig  Millar.  Mr.  Crawfurd’s  horse  has  always  run  soft, 
and  on  Wednesday  his  appearance  gained  him  few  friends,  though 
it  must  he  said  that  his  colour — a  washed-out  chestnut — is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  prejudice  people  against  him.  Craig  Millar  has  not  only 
by  his  Doncaster  victory  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  Goodwood 
running,  hut  has  improved  upon  it,  increasing  to  three  lengths  the 
length  by  which  he  then  beat  Earl  of  Dartrey.  The  success  of 
Craig  Millar  was  popular,  for  he  was  ridden  by  a  Northern 
jockey,  Chaloner,  who  is  deservedly  held  in  high  esteem  in  York¬ 
shire,  and  who  lias  now  won  the  great  Doncaster  race  no  less 
than  live  times. 


BE  VIEWS. 


RANKE’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.* 

HP  HE  Delegates  of  the  Oxford  Press  are  to  be  thanked  for- 
J-  giving  us  this  translation  of  a  large  part  of  our  own  history 
as  written  by  a  veteran  historian  of  another  land.  Englishmen, 
have  reason  to  feel  at  once  pride  and  shame  when  they  see  how 
great  a  share  of  attention  English  history  draws  to  itself  among 
the  scholars  of  the  Continent,  how  many  volumes  foreign  scholars 
have  written  on  English  matters,  and  how  very  little  England  has 
given  hack  in  the  way  of  elucidation  of  Continental  history.  Every 
student  of  our  own  early  antiquities  knows  how  much  help  is 
given  by  German  scholars  who  have  taken  in  hand  either  the 
general  subject  of  English  constitutional  history  or  some  particular 
branch  of  it.  So  in  later  times  the  long  controversy  about  Eliza¬ 
beth  and  Mary  has  drawn  forth  as  much  discussion  in  other  lands  as 
it  has  in  their  own  island.  Here  we  can  again  trace  our  later  history, 
as  it  is  treated  by  a  veteran  historical  writer,  who  deals  with  the 
history  of  England,  during  the  times  to  the  study  of  which  he  has 
specially  given  himself,  as  one  part  of  a  general  survey  of  European 
history.  There  can  he  no  greater  witness  to  the  intrinsic  importance 
of  English  history,  to  the  part  which  England  has  played  in  the 
general  affairs  of  the  world,  than  the  fact  that  English  history 
should  he  thus  recognized  by  Continental  writers  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  own  subject.  And  this  comes  out  yet  more  strongly 
in  the  times  with  which  our  present  historian,  the  famous  Ranke, 
has  chiefly  to  deal.  The  main  subject  of  his  present  work  is  Eng¬ 
lish  history  in  the  seventeenth  century.  During  a  great  part  of 
that  century  England  looks  very  much  like  a  secondary  power  in 
Europe.  The  days  of  Cromwell  and  the  days  of  William  of  Orange 
alternate  with  the  two  periods  of  Stuart  kingship,  in  which  Eng¬ 
land,  either  occupied  by  her  own  affairs  or  kept  hack  by  the  policy 
or  lack  of  policy  of  her  kings,  seems  to  hold  no  place  in  Europe  at 
all.  The  impression  which  a  reader  of  English  history  gets  from 
his  own  history,  as  told  by  English  writers,  is  that,  during  the  time 
of  the  great  Thirty  Years’  AYar,  we  were  always  eager  for  the  reco¬ 
very  of  the  Palatinate,  hut  that,  as  a  nation,  we  did  nothing  to 
recover  it.  We  get  glimpses  ever  and  anon  of  dealings  with 
foreign  Powers,  and  of  changes  of  policy  with  regard  to  foreign 
Powers.  But  the  general  impression  which  we  get  of  our  own 
history  during  the  reigns  of  James  the  First  and  Charles  the  First 
is  that  it  is  almost  wholly  an  internal  history.  We  hear  of  foreign 
affairs  now  and  then  in  a  vague,  unconnected,  and  seemingly 
purposeless  fashion,  in  marked  contrast  to  certain  other  times,  both 
earlier  and  later.  And,  in  that  rough  kind  of  way  in  which  alone  such 
general  impressions  are  either  true  or  false,  we  cannot  say  that  the 
impression  is  a  wrong  one.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  either  that 
England  was  without  influence  on  other  countries,  or  that  other 
countries  were  without  influence  on  England  ;  hut  the  influence  ou 
either  side  is  not  of  the  kind  which  stands  out  among  the  great 
events  of  the  time.  The  ordinary  reader  may  perhaps  be  forgiven 
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if,  from  most  of  our  own  historians  of  the  Civil  War,  he  carries  away 
little  more  than  the  fact  that,  even  after  England  and  Scotland 
had  hut  a  single  king,  there  were  men  hotli  in  France  and  Scotland 
who  remembered  the  old  times  when  France  aud  Scotland  had 
Feen  allied  against  England.  From  Ranke  he  may  learn  how 
much  of  really  busy  negotiation  went  on  at  this  time  between 
France  and  one  Scottish  party.  Here  we  have  the  history  of 
England  during  those  times,  written  by  a  great  Continental  scholar 
from  a  Continental  point  of  view,  whose  main  object  is  to  deal 
with  the  history  of  England,  not  as  a  piece  of  isolated  internal 
history,  but  in  its  bearings  as  part  of  the  general  history  of  Europe. 
We  feel  thankful  to  our  new  guide  for  the  matter  which  he  has 
brought  together,  illustrating  the  foreign  relations  of  England 
during  the  first  two  Stuart  reigns.  We  are  amazed  at  its 
positive  amount ;  yet  we  feel  that,  after  all,  the  common  impres¬ 
sion  is  not  very  far  wrong.  In  all  ages  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  diplomacy  going  on  between  different  States  which  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  influence  on  the  course  of  affairs,  without  having  any  right 
to  be  set  down  among  the  great  causes  of  events.  Diplomacy  of 
this  kind  often  attracts  but  little  attention  at  the  time,  for  indeed  it 
is,  for  the  most  part,  in  its  own  nature  secret.  For  the  same  reason, 
till  the  general  ransacking  of  diplomatic  archives  in  late  years,  it 
was  not  likely  to  draw  to  itself  much  attention  at  the  hands  of 
later  historians.  It  is  most  important  that  materials  of  this  kind 
should  be  valued  at  their  full  value,  but  not  at  more  than  their  full 
value.  In  the  hands  of  such  an  historian  as  Ranke  we  have  the 
best  opportunity  of  estimating  them  at  their  full  value.  lie  has 
been  far  too  long  at  his  work  to  be  tempted  by  the  charm  of  mere 
novelty,  or  to  run  off  in  reckless  pursuit  of  some  taking  theory. 
Looking  at  things  under  his  guidance,  we  see  that,  in  the  time  of 
Charles  the  First,  which  is  the  time  we  are  specially  thinking  of, 
the  intercourse  between  England  and  foreign  courts  was  much 
more  busy  and  more  important  than  one  would  think  from  the 
ordinary  aspect  of  English  history  during  that  time.  Even  with¬ 
out  Ranke’s  help,  even  without  foreign  materials  of  any  kind,  we 
might  be  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by  merely  looking  through  a 
calendar  of  contemporary  State  papers.  By  Ranke’s  help  we  see 
all  t  his  much  more  clearly  than  we  can  see  it  from  the  other  side.  W e 
learn  that  England  was  by  no  means  so  isolated  as  we  are  tempted 
to  think.  We  learn  that  men  in  England  were  thinking  much 
more  of  foreign  matters,  and  that  men  abroad  were  thinking  much 
more  of  English  matters,  than  we  should  suppose  at  first  sight.  But 
we  also  learn  that,  after  all,  things  were  not  so  very  different  from 
what  we  had  before  fancied.  The  general  impression  after  all  is 
not  wrong.  We  were  always  having  some  little  dealings  with 
foreign  Powers,  and  foreign  Powers  were  always  having  some  little 
dealings  with  us,  but  on  the  whole  we  really  managed  our  own 
affairs  for  ourselves. 

The  great  value  of  Ranke's  work,  then,  is  its  setting  before  us 
some  of  the  most  important  periods  of  English  history  in  the  light 
in  which  they  seem  when  looked  at  from  a  point  of  view  in  which 
England  is  not  the  chief  centre.  The  strength  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  periods  to  which  it  is  specially  devoted.  The  sketch  of  early 
times  is  poor  enough,  and  it  shows  how  very  superficially  a  scholar 
so  great  within  his  own  range  must  have  looked  at  times  which 
were  not  his  immediate  business.  Naturally  the  work  improves  as 
it  gets  nearer  to  the  times  of  which  its  author  is  confessedly 
master,  and  it  may  be  looked  on  as  really  beginning  with  the 
Tudor  dynasty.  But  even  then  it  is  only  beginning.  The  Tudor 
times  are  not  dealt  with  on  at  all  the  same  scale  as  the  times  that 
follow,  and  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  at  least  is  treated  with 
less  reference  to  external  affairs  ihan  we  might  have  looked  for. 
The  broad  outlines  of  that  memorable  reign  are  clearly  seen  and 
firmly  grasped ;  but  we  feel  throughout  that  we  are  walking  with 
one  who  looks  at  the  matter  only  from  the  outside.  Ranke  is  the 
last  man  to  be  carried  away  by  mere  fancies  ;  he  is  always  calm,  fail', 
and  rational  in  his  estimates ;  but  he  has  not  that  living  under¬ 
standing  of  Henry  and  his  work  which  probably  none  but  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  can  have.  That  streak  of  silver  sea  does  make  a  difference. 
We  are  a  peculiar  people.  Perhaps  we  do  not  fully  understand  our¬ 
selves;  certainly  nobody  else  fully  understands  us.  We  feel  this 
as  we  go  along  over  our  history  under  the  guidance  of  Ranke. 
We  learn  something  at  every  step;  we  understand  ourselves  the 
better  for  looking  at  ourselves  through  Continental  spectacles ; 
but  we  still  feel  that  Ranke  is  not  at  home  with  our  forefathers  in 
the  way  in  which,  with  Ranke’s  amount  of  knowledge,  we  might 
be  at  home  with  them  ourselves.  The  historical  position  of 
Henry's  reign,  its  bearing  on  times  before  and  times  after,  is  fully 
worked  out ;  a  clear  understanding  is  shown  of  the  peculiar  eccle¬ 
siastical  position  of  England  during  his  reign— Popery  without 
the  Pope — but  we  miss  the  living  picture  of  the  tyrant  ruling 
according  to  law,  turning  the  forms  of  right  into  the  instruments 
of  his  foulest  crimes.  So  again,  Ranke  understands  Elizabeth 
far  too  well  to  be  led  away  into  the  depreciating  tone  which  some 
writers  have  taken  up  towards  the  great  Queen.  He  grows  almost 
■dramatic  over  her  changes  of  purpose  about  the  death  of  Mary ; 
he  knows  too  much  of  the  vagaries  of  human  nature  to  set  all 
down  as  apiece  of  acting.  James  the  First  again  he  understands, 
the  “  wisest  fool  in  Christendom,”  the  man  who  always  had 
intellectual  sharpness  to  see  what  was  the  right  thing  to 
do,  but  never  had  moral  energy  to  do  it.  Nor  does  he 
show  the  least  inclination  either  to  set  up  Charles  the  First 
as  a  saint  and  martyr,  or  to  run  him  down  in  Lord  Macaulay’s 
fashion.  Perhaps,  however,  as  Hallam  has  shown,  he  goes 
rather  too  far  when  he  says  of  Charles  in  his  youth — 11  He 
was  one  of  those  young  men  of  whom  it  is  said  that  they  have 


no  fault.”  But,  with  all  this  appreciation,  the  figures  do  not 
live;  they  do  not  stand  out.  Nor  does  Ranke  seem  ever  quite 
to  enter  into  that  ecclesiastical  and  political  position  of  the  first 
Stuarts  which  is  in  all  things  so  purely  insular.  To  them, 
reigning  by  virtue  of  hereditary  descent  in  defiance  of  the  written 
law,  the  doctrine  of  divine  right  was  a  matter  of  absolute  neces¬ 
sity.  With  them,  for  the  first  time,  despotism  becomes  a  real 
matter  of  principle,  and,  for  that  very  reason,  it  becomes  more 
annoying  and  provoking  than  the  personal  supremacy  of  Henry 
and  Elizabeth.  So  again,  that  peculiar  theory  of  royalty,  common 
to  Stuart  England  with  the  Eastern  Empire — the  theory  which 
makes  the  king  supreme  governor  of  the  Church,  not  as  a  power 
from  without,  but  rather  as  the  chief  officer  from  within — exactly 
fell  in  with  the  position  in  which  those  princes  found  them¬ 
selves.  Into  views  of  this  kind  Ranke  does  not  fully  enter. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  he  should.  His  primary 
object  is  not  constitutional,  still  less  ecclesiastical,  matters, 
but  the  general  history  of  Europe,  the  relation  of  the  States 
of  Europe  to  one  another,  and  the  history  of  England  as 
part  of  that  general  story.  Here  lies  Ranke’s  strength.  In  his 
treatment  of  our  purely  internal  affairs  we  find  matter  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  every  page ;  but  still  his  treatment  is  the  treatment  of  one 
who  stands  outside,  and  does  not  really  live  among  the  scenes  and 
actors  of  whom  he  speaks.  This  is  the  great  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  the  history  of  a  foreign  country  in  recent  times.  In  earlier 
times  the  difficulty  is  slighter.  The  differences  between  one 
country  and  another  are  less  marked,  and  the  native  and  the 
foreign  historian  are  brought  more  nearly  to  a  level  by  their  common 
distance  of  time  from  the  events  of  which  they  write.  We  pro¬ 
pose  then  in  a  future  article  to  look  at  some  special  points  in 
Ranke’s  treatment  of  English  affairs  as  a  part  of  European  affairs, 
especially  with  regard  to  the  mutual  bearings  of  foreign  and  Eng¬ 
lish  affairs  during  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Stuarts.  Here  and 
elsewhere  Ranke  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  his  work  by  the 
appendices  containing  illustrations  in  detail  from  original  docu¬ 
ments.  Throughout  the  work  he  relies  much  on  the  reports  of 
ambassadors,  and  in  this  part  specially  on  those  of  the  Venetian 
ambassadors,  whose  important  series  of  Relazioni  still  go  on  as  in 
earlier  times.  No  source  of  information  can,  lrom  one  point  of 
view,  be  more  valuable.  An  ambassador  writing  home  to  his  own 
Government  has,  unless  he  be  an  actual  traitor,  no  temptation  to 
tell  anything  except  the  truth  as  he  understands  it.  Such  reports, 
not  intended  for  any  eye  but  that  of  the  home  Government,  are 
specially  designed  to  be  truthful,  while  manifestoes  which  are 
meant  for  the  eye  of  the  world  in  general  are  often  designedly 
meant  to  be  untruthful.  And  an  ambassador  is  in  many  ways 
likely  to  come  to  the  truth  on  large  points  of  policy ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  as  a  foreigner  moving  almost  wholly  among  special 
classes  in  the  country  to  which  he  is  sent,  he  is  olten  likely  to  be 
deceived  as  to  the  real  motives  of  parties,  and  he  may  often  fail 
fully  to  understand  either  the  details  of  institutions  or  their  prac¬ 
tical  working.  Reports  of  this  kind  therefore,  with  all  their  value, 
are  to  be  used  with  great  caution.  And  the  caution  specially  pre¬ 
sents  itself  in  dealing  with  Ranke’s  work,  because  Ranke  himself 
really  occupies  a  position  very  like  that  of  the  ambassadors  of 
whose  reports  he  makes  use.  He  understands  the  general  posi¬ 
tion  of  England  in  the  European  world ;  he  does  not  always  under¬ 
stand  the  working  of  English  affairs  within  their  own  world. 

(  To  be  continued.') 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  NORTH  WIND.* 

THE  North-Eastern  parts  of  Europe,  beyond  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  have 
seldom  attracted  the  ordinary  summer  tourist.  But  in  1 873  and 
1874  two  young  gentlemen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool, 
who  had  already  visited  Norway  and  passed  round  the  North  Gape 
to  the  Varanger  Fjord,  put  in  execution  a  more  ambitious  design 
of  travel.  Their  example  is  most  likely  to  be  followed  in  the  less 
difficult  journey  of  the  first  year,  from  the  Alten  Fjord  to  Tornea, 
across  Finland  and  Lapland,  a  straight  cut  through  the  broad  neck 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  The  Alten  is  a  well-known  salmon¬ 
fishing  preserve  of  British  sportsmen,  one  of  whom,  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh,  rents  the  lower  part  of  its  stream.  On  its  banks  higher 
up  in  the  ijeld  stands  the  lonely  metropolitan  village  of  the  Lapp 
country,  which  is  little  known  to  the  world  by  its  name  of  Ivauto- 
Ixeino.  Three  or  four  days’  further  journey  brings  one  to  the 
rocky  gorges  of  the  Muonio,  a  noble  river  flowing  southward 
through  forests  of  birch  or  pine,  with  cataracts  and  rapids  which, 
like  those  of  Canada,  will  treat  an  Englishman  to  the  pleasurable 
excitement  of  apparent  danger.  This  is  the  boundary  that  divides 
Swedish  from  Russian  Lapland.  In  the  frontier  towns  or  villages, 
rustic,  but  secure  and  peaceful,  of  Karesvando  and  Muonio- 
niska,  and  of  Kardis  and  Pello  on  the  Tornea  river  below, 
there  is  comfortable  lodging  and  feeding.  Hospitality  reigns  in 
the  intermediate  farmhouses.  All  classes  of  people  in  these 
cultivated  districts  of  Lapland  were  disposed  to  be  civil  and 
obliging  when  Mr.  Edward  Rae  and  Mr.  Henry  Brandreth  came 
past  their  remote  abodes.  The  Laplanders  were  less  inquisitive 
than  the  Finlanders  whom  our  travelling  couple  afterwards  met 
with  in  the  seaport  towns  of  East  Bothnia.  These  two  gentle¬ 
men,  indeed,  from  Mr.  Rae’s  account  of  their  behaviour,  would 
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seem  to  have  made  themselves  quite  at  home  with  the  natives  of 
every  land  they  explored.  With  the  abundant  spirits  of  youth, 
and  a  lively  sense  of  humour,  they  were  fond  of  airing  their  talent 
for  that  sort  of  ironical  “  chaff  ”  which  some  persons  consider  a 
becoming  ornament  of  good-natured  patronage  in  dealing  with 
strangers  of  inferior  rank.  It  was  Mr.  ftae  whom  the  Lapp  guide 
they  chose  to  call  Jones  held  in  chief  esteem  as  “  the  tall,  ill- 
favoured  Engelmand  that  makes  me  laugh.”  The  author  of  this 
volume  was  the  self-appointed  jester  of  the  party.  It  is  con¬ 
ceivable,  in  spite  of  the  vapid  state  of  his  jokes  when  here  un¬ 
corked  for  us,  that  the  harmless  tricks  of  prepense  comicality,  the 
nicknames,  the  grimaces,  and  the  bursts  of  mock-heroic  speech, 
may  have  diverted  a  travelling  companion.  To  the  “  Doctor,”  as 
Mr.  Brandreth  was  gratuitously  styled  in  their  long  excursions  to¬ 
gether,  this  private  fun  was  no  doubt  the  solace  of  many  fatigues 
on  the  road,  of  torments  amid  the  cloud  of  mosquitoes,  and  waiting 
hours  of  dulness  by  the  roadside.  But  the  reader,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  sitting  at  home  in  ease,  could  well  have  spared  its  tasteless 
exhibition. 

If  ever  Mr.  Rae  should  write  another  book  of  travel,  let  him 
forego  this  desperate  attempt  to  be  amusing  by  force  of  eccentric 
personalities.  lie  might  well  rely  upon  the  stores  of  really  enter¬ 
taining  knowledge  that  he  has  the  faculty  to  gather.  He  has  not 
only  got  a  smattering,  at  least,  of  several  languages  which  few  of 
our  flitting  tourists  care  to  learn ;  but  he  has  dipped  into  the  books 
of  ancient  geographers  and  historians,  whose  quaint  descriptions  he 
likes  to  transcribe  with  a  smack  of  literary  relish.  And  he  has,  pre¬ 
sumably  with  some  view  to  learning,  collected  a  variety  of  specimens 
of  native  silversmiths’  work,  old  Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  and  other 
curiosities  of  domestic  or  ecclesiastical  furniture.  With  these 
acquirements,  so  far  as  they  go,  and  with  a  fairly  cultivated  intel¬ 
ligence,  the  author,  putting  F.R.G.S.  after  his  name,  could  bestow 
a  little  serious  investigation  upon  the  past  and  present  condition 
of  Northern  Scandinavia.  We  are  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for 
having  really  done  so  ;  but  the  result  has  been  sacrificed  to  a  mis¬ 
taken  purpose  of  jocular  entertainment.  This  infelicitous  vein  of 
affected  mirth  is  abated,  to  the  sensible  relief  of  his  readers,  when 
he  gets  into  the  White  Sea  provinces  of  the  Russian  Empire.  The 
task  for  which  he  had  volunteered,  as  a  practical  ethnologist, 
was  to  observe  and  converse  with  the  Samoyedes  of  the  Ivanin 
peninsula,  situated  east  of  that  sea,  between  Mezen  Bay  and 
Tcheskaya  Bay.  This  race  of  poor  nomads  lingering  on  the  cold 
doorstep  in  the  empty  backyard  of  Europe  seem  indeed  to 
have  a  claim  on  somebody’s  compassion.  They  inhabit  also  the 
adjacent  territory  of  Malaia  Zemlia,  to  the  great  river  Petschora  ; 
and  Mr.  Rae  considers  them  as  the  link  between  the  Lapps  and 
the  Mongol  nations  of  Siberia.  His  account  of  this  obscure  folk 
and  their  dreary  country,  which  supplements  the  account  given  by 
Professor  Oastren  of  Helsingfors  some  thirty  years  ago,  is  quite 
worthy  of  attention.  A  collection  of  Samoyede  words  is  supplied 
by  him  for  the  use  of  philological  students.  There  is  a  freshness 
of  interest  too  in  his  report  of  the  new  Russian  commercial  settle¬ 
ments  in  Mezen  Bay.  These  subjects  make  up  nearly  all  the 
valuable  part  of  the  book ;  still  it  contains  information  enough  to 
repay  the  travellers  for  their  rather  laborious  and  tedious  expedi¬ 
tion  of  last  year  to  the  region  beyond  Archangel.  The  author’s  com¬ 
ments  indeed  upon  Russian  Government  policy  and  administration, 
and  upon  the  Russian  Church,  only  prove  that  he  felt  annoyance, 
which  may  have  been  due  to  his  personal  experiences,  while  sojourn¬ 
ing  in  a  remote  corner  of  Russia.  A  foreigner  who  should  proclaim 
his  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Empire  derived  from  hasty  observations  in  County  Mayo,  or  in  the 
Outer  Hebrides,  would  scarcely  command  our  assent.  Archangel, 
to  be  sure,  though  a  town  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Rae,  is  a  mercantile 
port  of  some  resort.  But  he  was  probably  misinformed  when  he 
learnt  in  that  place  how  the  Russian  army  in  the  Khiva  expedition 
had  really  mustered  90,000  men.  His  views  of  the  Polish  ques¬ 
tion,  of  Siberian  exile,  and  of  the  knout,  appear  somewhat  out  of 
date.  They  may  have  been  picked  up  here  at  home  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  when  Mr.  Rae  was  a  small  boy. 
Notwithstanding  these  drawbacks,  his  labour  as  an  inquiring 
traveller  has  not  been  in  vain.  Mezen  Bay,  the  Samoyedes,  and 
the  Kanin  Nos  will  henceforth  be  much  better  known  to  English 
readers.  For  this  achievement,  which  cost  him  much  persecution 
by  the  sanguinary  mosquitoes,  we  endure  and  forgive  his  jokes. 

The  town  of  Mezen,  distant  from  St.  Petersburg  fifteen  days’ 
journey,  seems  to  be  declining,  from  the  impeded  navigation  of  its 
river  estuary,  and  numbers  less  than  twelve  hundred  people.  It  is 
regarded  as  the  last  frontier  post  of  European  civilization,  and  the 
next  place  of  much  resort  is  Pustosjersk,  the  winter  market  of  the 
fur-hunting  tribes,  on  the  banks  of  the  Petschora.  Mr.  Rae  gives 
us  only  his  general  impression  of  Mezen,  which  is  a  dull  and  dreary 
village  of  grey  wmoden  houses  roughly  built  on  the  low  shore  of  a 
muddy  tidal  stream.  But  it  is  the  official  capital  of  a  territory 
equal  in  size  to  one  of  the  secondary  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The 
Ispravnik,  a  stout  jolly  little  gentleman  wearing  military  uniform 
and  spectacles,  was  very  civil  to  our  countrymen,  but  came  to  grief 
in  trying  to  follow  them  as  they  leaped  a  ditch  while  strolling 
about  the  town.  They  talked  in  German  freely  enough  with  the 
Poles  who  are  doomed  for  their  political  disaffection  to  reside  at 
Mezen.  They  also  made  acquaintance  here  with  a  tribe  of  reduced 
Samoyedes,  compelled  by  the  loss  of  their  reindeer  to  seek  food  in 
a  Russian  suburb,  instead  of  their  native  tundra.  But  there  is 
little  to  be  said  for  life  at  Mezen.  Mr.  Rae  consoles  himself 
with  the  prediction  that  its  inhabitants  will  soon  remove  their 
dwellings  to  Rusanova,  sixteen  miles  nearer  the  sea,  where  his 


kind  host,  Mr.  Rusanoff,  the  proprietor  of  the  great  saw-mills  and 
timber-wharfs,  and  lessee  of  immense  forests,  has  founded  a 
thriving  industrial  colony  within  three  or  four  years.  In  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  such  wealthy  establishments,  and  in  the  comfortable 
aspect  of  towns,  villages,  and  hamlets  along  the  road  from  Arch¬ 
angel,  by  those  fine  rivers  the  Dvina,  the  Pinega,  and  the  Kuloi,  is 
shown  the  brighter  side  of  provincial  Russia.  The  author  and 
his  friend  the  “  Doctor  ”  had  too  many  disagreeable  encounters, 
not  only  with  the  relentless  insects  of  a  Northern  summer  clime, 
but  also  with  the  shameless  tricksters,  both  in  office  and  in  private 
business,  who  swarm  under  a  system  of  irresponsible  rule.  Their 
hearty  dislike  of  the  Russian  Government,  and  of  those  features  in 
Russian  society  which  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  moral  influ¬ 
ence  of  its  less  wholesome  traditions  and  practices,  was  not  entirely 
unprovoked  ;  but  it  carries  Mr.  Rae  too  far  when  he  says  “Just 
like  Russia  ”  of  everything  that  chances  to  displease  him. 

He  gives  us  a  prospect  of  Kanin  and  its  tundras,  or  waste  and 
wet  plains  of  peat  and  moss,  resembling,  we  believe,  all  the 
Northern  zone  of  the  Asiatic  continent  between  the  Steppes  and 
the  Arctic  sea.  It  is  the  merit  of  Mr.  Rae  and  Mr.  Brandreth  to 
have  annexed  this  strange  country,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  domain  of 
ordinary  travel  within  the  limits  of  Europe.  Oastren  did  not  go 
there  because,  at  the  time  of  his  being  near  it,  the  Samoyedes  would 
have  quitted  their  usual  haunts  for  the  season ;  and  there  are  no 
settled  inhabitants.  The  pair,  of  English  tourists  last  year,  by 
coasting  the  western  shore  of  this  peninsula  in  a  hired  boat,  and  by 
landing  here  or  there,  got  a  fair  general  acquaintance  with  Kanin, 
but  did  not  reach  its  Nos  or  promontory,  nor  did  they  cross  the 
isthmus  eastward  to  Tcheskaya  Bay.  Their  explorations,  indeed, 
were  attended  with  more  toil  and  trouble,  by  land  as  well  as  by 
sea,  than  most  of  our  holiday  tourists  would  have  cared  to  undergo. 
A  perfect  campaigning  equipment,  a  tent  of  model  pattern,  water¬ 
proof  sheets  and  mattrasses,  warm  rugs,  and  Ulster  coats,  with 
portable  cooking  apparatus,  preserved  meats  and  fruits,  groceries 
and  confectionary,  brought  from  London,  just  kept  them  alive. 
For  defence  against  those  direst  enemies  which  some  one  has 
called  B  flats  and  F  sharps,  a  small  jest  improved  by  Mr. 
Rae  with  the  use  of  musical  printed  notation,  they  found 
some  virtue  in  a  lotion  of  alum-water,  dashed  with  aromatic 
vinegar,  and  strengthened  with  glycerine.  These  preparations 
cannot  safely  be  neglected  by  the  pampered  minion  of  Western 
civilization  who  would  go  to  visit  the  forlorn  Samoyede  on  his 
native  heath.  But  those  half-heathen  wandering  people  of  the 
Northern  wilderness  have  a  few  good  things  of  their  own  to 
invite  the  admiration  of  the  curious  stranger.  Their  handsome 
birch-bark  tents,  which  Mr.  Rae  inspected  and  photographed  at 
Miesna,  are  kept  scrupulously  clean,  as  well  as  the  furniture  and 
cooking  utensils.  He  describes  the  dress,  both  of  men  and  women, 
which,  consisting  of  reindeer  skins  and  furs,  seems  to  be  decent  and 
convenient,  graceful  in  form  and  even  beautiful  in  simple  decoration. 
The  sledges  are  constructed  with  remarkable  ingenuity  and  skill ; 
their  lightness,  their  strength,  and  their  fitness  to  the  rough  usage 
of  North  country  travelling  cannot  be  overpraised.  It  is  perhaps 
worth  going  to  Malaia  Zemlia,  or  at  least  to  Lapland,  merely  to 
enjoy  the  sensation  of  a  drive  with  reindeer,  which  Mr.  Rae  finds 
the  most  delightful  mode  of  locomotion.  Our  amateur  coachmen 
may  fancy  what  it  is  on  the  boundless  tundras : — 

Not  level  mossy  plains,  but  swamps  and  hillocks  and  brushwood,  and 
streams  and  pools  ;  the  reindeer  trotting  with  their  swift  but  ungainly 
step,  the  sledges  bounding  from  one  great  lump  of  peat  to  another — hissing 
through  shallow  pools,  leaping  fissures  in  the  turf  which  they  could  barely 
span  ;  tumbling  on  shifting  mosses,  which,  like  yellow  sponges,  floated  and 
sank,  bubbling  and  swaying  under  the  light  runners ;  tearing  through 
brakes  of  sage  bush,  with  water  gurgling  at  the  roets ;  rocking  from  side 
to  side,  climbing  hillocks  or  dyke-like  barriers,  diving  into  streams  and 
out  again ;  then  the  delicious  exhilarating  gliding  over  soft,  wet,  level 
moss. 

This  seems  to  us  much  better  fun  than  the  author’s  clumsy  at¬ 
tempts  at  ironical  humour.  We  get  some  pleasure,  after  all,  from 
the  long  journey  in  his  company  to  “  the  back  of  the  North 
Wind.” 


O’CLEEY’S  ITALIAN  .EE VOLUTION.* 

ND  as  for  the  other,  though  he  be  yet  alive,  he  is  by  reason 
of  age,  and  also  of  the  many  shrewd  brushes  that  he  met 
with  in  his  younger  dayes,  grown  so  crazy  and  stiff  in  his  joynts, 
that  he  can  now  do  little  more  than  sit  in  his  cave's  mouth, 
grinning  at  Pilgrims  as  they  go  by,  and  biting  his  nails,  because 
he  cannot  come  at  them.”  John  Bunyan  would  perhaps  be  disap¬ 
pointed  to  learn  that  the  Giant,  if  not  even  somewhat  mended  in 
liis  joints,  can  grin  and  bite  bis  nails  at  least  as  well  as  he  could 
two  centuries  ago.  There  are  certain  hands  of  pilgrims  who  after 
many  troubles  and  losses  have  gone  by  of  late  years,  and  seem 
well  on  their  way  to  the  places  of  their  desire ;  moreover,  certain 
English  poets  have  made  songs  for  them,  not  wholly  in  John 
Bunyan ’s  manner.  At  the  escape  of  these  the  Giant  is  angered 
beyond  measure,  forasmuch  as  they  were  wont  to  be  in  a  peculiar 
manner  within  his  dominion  and  danger ;  so  that  he  not  only  bites 
his  nails  at  them  himself  every  day,  but  sets  all  his  servants  to  do 
the  like.  Wherefore  the  Chevalier  O’Clery,  being  moved  to  pious 
indignation  by  the  wrongs  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  oppressions 
that  are  done  by  Italian  Liberals  and  heretics,  has  come  forth  to 

*  The  History  of  the  Italian  Revolution.  First  Period  ;  The  Eevolution 
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enlighten  the  world  with  the  true  history  of  the  Italian  revolu¬ 
tion.  From  this  hook  we  may  learn  that  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  Roman  pontiffs  is  “  the  source  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  in 
the  history  of  Italy  and  of  the  world,’’  and  the  temporal  power  the 
next  thing  to  it ;  that  the  French  Revolution  was  entirely  got  up 
by  Voltaire  and  the  secret  societies,  and  in  its  turn  fostered  the 
Italian  secret  societies,  who  in  their  turn  got  up  the  Italian  revo¬ 
lution  (it  is  easy  to  throw  it  all  on  secret  societies,  as  if  such 
associations  were  ever  known  to  acquire  political  importance  except 
where  free  speech  and  public  justice  had  been  suppressed)  ;  that  any 
trifling  breaches  of  faith  which  may  have  been  committed  by  princes 
andrulers  after  the  Congress  of  Vienna  merely  served  the  Italians  right 
for  not  having  been  as  inconsolable  as  they  ought  when  Napoleon 
deprived  them  of  their  Pope  ;  that  Ferdinand  of  Naples  was  the 
most  amiable  and  beloved  of  kings,  and  the  best  friend  of  his 
country ;  and  that  Garibaldi  is  a  vulgar  bravo,  with  a  curious 
faculty  of  collecting  red-shirted  ragamuffins  about  him.  The  arch¬ 
conspirator  Mazzini  is  spoken  of  with  more  gravity  and  reserve, 
with  an  approach,  indeed,  to  the  kind  of  respect  accorded  by 
legend  and  poetry,  if  not  by  orthodox  theology,  to  the  ghostly 
enemy  of  mankind.  As  for  Cavour,  he  is  an  arch-conspirator 
too,  but  of  a  wickedness  quite  beyond  Mazzini’s,  which  is  to 
appear  in  a  future  volume,  if  human  language  is  found  adequate 
to  expose  it.  What  more  can  we  say  ?  In  one  word,  Vaticanism 
has  found  its  Mr.  Whalley.  Such  is  the  general  tone  of  the  book, 
and  we  assure  our  readers  that  we  have  exaggerated  nothing.  We 
trust  that  no  Englishman  would  be  capable,  and  we  are  sorry  that 
any  British  subject  is  capable,  of  such  a  production.  It  would  be 
perfectly  idle  to  follow  the  writer  through  the  details  of  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  history.  There  is  only  this  one  remark  to  be 
made,  that  if  his  imaginations  were  anything  near  the  truth,  not 
only  the  history  of  Italy  for  the  last  fifty  years,  but  the  whole 
course  of  events  in  Europe  for  the  last  three  centuries,  would  be 
absolutely  unaccountable.  The  merits  of  particular  questions, 
and  the  conduct  of  individuals  on  particular  occasions,  may  be 
disputed  ;  but  the  broad  fact  remains,  that  the  rulers  who  are  the 
object  of  Mr.  O'Clery's  panegyric  somehow  found  it  impossible  to 
administer  the  blessings  of  good  government  to  their  ungrateful 
subjects  without  the  aid  of  foreign  bayonets,  and  that  their 
dynasties  tumbled  down  like  houses  of  cards  whenever  and 
wherever  the  foreign  bayonets  were  removed.  Indeed  Mr.  O'Clery 
does  sometimes  discover  faint  traces  of  a  certain  kind  of  suspicion 
that  the  Austrians  were  not  beyond  measure  popular  in  Italy,  and 
he  almost  goes  the  length  of  admitting  that  their  presence  was  in 
some  respects  more  necessary  than  desirable.  As  a  rule,  he  men¬ 
tions,  when  he  has  occasion  to  mention  it,  that  “  three”  or  more 
“  Liberal  thieves  were  shot,”  as  part  of  the  natural  order  of  things, 
like  Mr.  Browning’s  Italian  person  of  quality.  Of  course  it  is  a 
political  axiom  that  all  Liberals  are  thieves,  and  deserve  to  be  shot ; 
and  of  course  the  Austrians  could  do  nothing  with  them  but  shoot 
them. 

We  see  no  reason  to  think  that  Mr.  O'Clery  wilfully  misrepre¬ 
sents  facts  ;  he  writes  in  the  strength  of  a  fanaticism  that  disdains 
such  ordinary  means.  We  do  indeed  find  a  good  deal  of  judicious 
silence  on  various  points,  but  that  may  be  set  down  to  the  way  in 
which  things  present  themselves  to  the  writer’s  temperament.  For 
instance,  Leo  XII.  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  model  Pope.  We  are 
told  that  he  dispersed  brigands,  reduced  taxation,  improved  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  ruled  by  love  and  not  by  fear.  These 
be  brave  words  indeed  ;  but  there  were  other  virtues  of  this  paragon 
of  spiritual  and  temporal  princes  of  which  we  are  not  told,  and  we 
learn  them,  not  from  an  anti-Catholic  or  anti-monarchical  writer, 
but  from  the  cautious  and  moderate  Farini,  from  whom  Mr.  O'Clery 
himself  is  glad  enough  to  quote  (and  even  in  this  very  place)  any 
detached  passages  that  serve  his  purpose.  Leo  XII.  put  all  educa¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  the  care  of  all  charitable  institutions,  under 
the  control  of  the  priesthood.  He  enlarged  ecclesiastical  juris¬ 
diction.  He  deprived  the  Jews  of  their  rights,  imposed 
new  burdens  upon  them,  and  put  them  under  the  charge 
of  the  Holy  Office,  insomuch  that  many  worthy  merchants 
took  flight  into  Lombardy,  Venice,  and  elsewhere.  Another  small 
but  not  insignificant  part  of  his  reforms  was  that  he  abolished 
public  vaccination.  Brigandage  was  put  down,  indeed,  but  by 
corruption  rather  than  by  force.  The  strength  of  the  police  was 
thrown  into  political  prosecutions.  Informers  were  encouraged, 
and  arbitrary  imprisonments  multiplied,  till  convents  had  to  be 
turned  into  prisons,  with  the  natural  result  that  all  sense  of  justice 
was  lost,  and  those  who  suffered  even  righteously  became  objects 
of  popular  sympathy.  Meanwhile  special  blessings  and  favours 
were  bestowed  on  the  Duke  of  Angouleme  as  the  leader  of  the 
French  expedition  that  had  restored  despotism  in  Spain.  Mr. 
O'Clery  would  have  us  believe  that  none  were  molested  by  the 
Papal  Government  but  common  malefactors,  such  as  Targhini  and 
Montanari.  The  deed  for  which  these  two  were  executed  was  in 
intention,  though  as  it  happened  not  in  success,  a  vulgar  murder 
enough.  Mr.  O'Clery  says  the  revolutionists  spoke  of  them  as 
martyrs,  and  refers  to  Farini  and  Azeglio  in  a  way  which  might 
at  least  suggest  to  the  reader  that  these  are  specimens  of  the 
writers  who  speak  so  ;  the  convenience  of  the  reader’s  drawing  that 
inference  would  obviously  be  great,  as  it  would  at  once  seriously 
diminish  both  Farini’s  and  Azeglio’s  credit.  The  fact  is,  however, 
that  Farini  simply  calls  the  two  men  homicide  and  accomplice — 
significantly  adding  that  the  example  did  not  produce  the  effects 
which  follow  upon  just  punishments  inflicted  by  Governments  who 
are  respected ;  anil  Azeglio  in  like  manner,  though  with  more 
detail,  describes  Targhini  as  an  unmitigated  assassin  and  Montanari 


as  an  enthusiastic  dupe.  Such  were  the  reign  and  the  rule  which 
an  English-speaking  writer  dares  to  hold  up  to  the  admiration  of 
English  citizens ;  such  was  the  paternal  benevolence  against  which 
the  Romans  revolted  with  monstrous  and  unexampled  in¬ 
gratitude,  and  to  which,  we  presume,  the  welfare  of  the 
Church  and  of  mankind  demands  that  they  should  be  restored. 
Coming  to  a  later  time,  we  find  it  stated  in  a  single  vague  para¬ 
graph  that  in  the  early  part  of  1848  “the  voice  of  Pius  IX.  was 
heard  above  the  din  of  mustering  armies  ”  warning  the  Italian 
people  “  in  such  noble  language  as  extorted  admiration  even  from 
his  enemies.”  Who  would  think  that  this  meant  the  fatal  Allocu¬ 
tion  of  the  29th  of  April,  when  the  wielder  of  a  power  that 
might  have  become  almost  unlimited,  the  object  of  a  faith  that 
might  have  become  an  adoration,  was  called  upon  to  speak  a  word 
that  should  reinforce  and  unite  the  efforts  of  men  and  cities  sepa¬ 
rately  struggling  towards  Italian  freedom,  and  he  spoke  to  divide 
and  to  paralyse  ? 

One  of  the  exploits  by  which  the  “  much  calumniated  ”  Ferdi¬ 
nand  of  Naples  earned  the  fame  which  his  memory  now  enjoys, 
and  notwithstanding  Mr.  O'Clery  will  continue  to  enjoy,  was  per¬ 
formed  on  May  15,  1848,  when,  after  a  few  months  of  constitutional 
professions,  belied  by  secret  tbwartings  of  the  cause  he  pretended 
to  support,  he  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  treat  his  own  capital 
as  a  city  taken  by  storm.  Various  tender  and  compassionate  say¬ 
ings  the  lung  is  said  to  have  uttered  during  the  fighting  are  here 
carefully  recorded.  But  another  is  omitted  which  rests  on  at  least 
as  good  authority ;  the  answer  he  gave  to  some  of  the  deputies 
who  thought  further  bloodshed  might  be  stopped  was  that,  as  the 
work  had  begun,  it  must  be  finished.  As  to  the  end  of  the  day, 
Mr.  O’Clery  does  admit  that  there  was  some  little  plundering,  but 
“  it  was  tbe  work  of  the  revolutionists  and  of  the  crowds  who 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  troops  ”  /  Comment  is  wasted  upon 
this.  The  history  ends  with  the  entry  of  the  French  troops  into 
Rome,  and  apparently  is  to  be  taken  up  in  a  subsequent  volume  at 
1859.  Thus  are  judiciously  omitted  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
Papal  restoration,  and  the  notable  amnesty  which  the  clemency  of 
Pius  IX.  extended  to  all  political  offenders — except  various  speci¬ 
fied  categories  so  framed  as  to  include  almost  every  one  who  could 
possibly  have  committed  a  political  offence.  Another  such 
amnesty,  doubtless,  would  be  forthcoming  if  the  hopes  were 
realized  which  our  author  thus  sets  forth : — 

Pius  IX.  has  ruled  a  wider  empire  than  any  pontiff  that  ever  wore  the 
tiara.  And  now,  in  this  time  of  tribulation,  when  he  is  despoiled,  perse¬ 
cuted,  and  imprisoned  in  his  own  palace,  that  empire  is  still  firm  and  secure 
in  the  hearts  of  his  children,  who  look  forward  with  unshaken  confidence  to 
the  day  when  the  darkness  of  this  night  of  mourning  will  be  dissipated 
before  the  dawn  of  a  triumph  whose  brightness  will  eclipse  even  the  former 
glories  of  his  reign. 

So  plot  the  plotters  and  dream  the  dreamers  of  the  Vatican  ;  so  re¬ 
peat  after  them  the  docile  worshippers  of  brand-new  infallibility 
and  the  desperate  Chevaliers  of  we  know  not  what  Ultramontane 
knight-errantry.  So  they  put  darkness  for  light  and  light  for 
darkness,  not  knowing,  they  alone  of  all  men,  that  their  imagination 
is  vain. 

For  all  things  come  by  fate  to  flower 

At  their  unconquerable  hour  ; 

and  after  many  days  the  time  was  full,  and  the  hour  of  Italy  came 
indeed ;  not  as  this  or  that  man  willed  it,  nor  wholly  as  friends 
most  hoped  it,  or  as  enemies  most  feared  it,  but  in  the  gradual 
process  of  events  which  no  man  can  put  back ;  and  the  day  of 
right  and  freedom  is  risen  upon  her,  that  the  powers  of  darkness 
may  no  more  prevail  against  her. 


FIGHTING  THE  AIR.* 

IGIITING  the  Air  is  an  advance  on  its  predecessors  in  that 
it  is  somewhat  less  coarse  and  not  quite  so  improper.  It 
deals  to  be  sure  with  bigamy,  but  then  it  is  bigamy  by  mistake, 
discarded  as  soon  as  discovered ;  an  “  innocent  adultery,”  to  be 
pitied  and  admired  rather  than  condemned ;  hence  a  tragedy 
affording  occasion  for  a  vast  amount  of  pretty  sentiment  and  heart¬ 
breaking  eloquence.  So  far  we  are  grateful  to  the  author,  though 
still  we  could  have  spared  one  or  two  scenes  where  the  physical 
nature  of  a  man’s  passion  is  the  main  theme,  and  a  suggestive 
mixing  together  of  hunger,  fierceness,  and  kisses  creates  anything 
but  a  pleasant  image.  We  have  no  hope,  however,  that  any  of 
the  writers  of  the  school  to  which  this  lady  belongs  will  take  heed 
to  their  ways  to  consider  and  amend  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
make  water  flow  uphill,  or  to  change  the  leopard’s  spots.  As 
they  are,  so  will  they  continue ;  and  we  must  be  content  to  be 
grateful  when  a  novel  is  written  by  one  of  them  which  has  fewer 
than  the  average  number  of  revolting  scenes,  and  where  the 
doubtful  incidents  are  a  little  softened. 

The  story  of  Fighting  the  Air  is  spun  out  and  flavoured  with 
much  unnecessary  bitterness.  The  scene  where  George  West 
accompanies  Laurence  Fane  to  Lady  Flitter’s  party  is,  we  venture 
to  think,  overdone.  We  say  this  under  correction.  The  author 
may  be  right,  and  we  may  simply  show  our  ignorance  in 
questioning  her  accuracy,  for  we  do  not  profess  to  know  the  society 
of  which  she  writes,  and  would  not  make  our  ignorance  the 
standard  of  her  knowledge.  The  literary  men  and  women  known 
to  us  are,  we  think,  rather  decent  creatures  on  the  whole,  and 
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such  people  as  those  described  (or  imagined  ?)  by  her  do  not  come 
in  our  way : — 

“  What  do  you  think  of  a  fellow,  West,  who  after  possessing  himself,  law¬ 
fully  or  unlawfully,  of  the  secrets  of  women  of  fashion,  extorts  sums  of 
money  from  them  by  threatening. betrayal,  and  boasts  of  bis-success  after¬ 
wards  ?  ” 

“  I  should  say  he  ought  to  be  kicked  by  every  honest  gentleman.” 

“  Sigismund  was  turned  out  of  his  club  for  it.” 

“  Turned  out  of  his  club  aud  admitted  here ” 

“  Hush,  my  dear  hoy,  don’t  talk  so  loud.  I  must  answer  you  as  I  did 
about  the  libels.  Every  one  is  admitted  into  society  in  London.  That  man 
leaning  against  the  mantelpiece  in  the  next'  room  poisoned  his  wife.” 

“  Good  heaven  !  Fane,  you  must- be  joking;!  ” 

“  Sober  earnest,  my  dear  West.  It  wasn’t  proved  against  him,  of  course ; 
but  every  one  knows  he  did  it.  I  confess  it  makes  me  shudder  to  touch  his 
hand,  and  I  avoid  the  ceremony  as  much  as  possible.  Here  comes  Miss 
Poppingham.  She  is  a  strong-minded  woman  of  the  very  first  water  ;  wears 
cropped  hair ;  writes  for  the  Reviier,  and  gives  out  publicly  that  she  doesn’t 
believe  in  anything.” 

Of  course  this  may  be  true  of  the  circle  from  which  the 
author  has  taken  her  models ;  hut  we  would  like  to  put  in  our 
protest  against  her  portraits  as  fair  types  of  the  class  to  which  she 
herself  belongs,  and  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  modern  literary 
man  and  woman  as  we  know  them.  And  though  we  grant  that 
publishers  are  too  often  lions  in  the  path  of  genius,  aud  that  critics 
are  sometimes  ill-natured  and  even  unjust,  still  we  think  the  state¬ 
ments  concerning  Laurence  Fane  and  his  literary  experience  must 
surely  he  overdrawn,  as  well  as  the  sort  of  language  in  which  they 
are  conveyed : — 

Had  his  work  been  done  justice  to,  it  might  have  accomplished  as  much 
as  its  author  hoped  for ;  for  it  was  a  clever,  brilliant  exposition  of  the  theory 
it  professed  to  uphold.  But  unfortunately  Pane,  like  all  literary  men,  had 
his  enemies  as  well  as  his  friends,  and  his  late  conduct,  with  respect  to  the 
- newspaper,  had  tended  . to  increase  rather  than  diminish  their  number. 

“  There’s  that  conceited  brute,  Pane,  bringing  out  a  work  on  the  ‘  Imagi¬ 
native  Faculties’  I  see,”  said  Horne,  the  very  man  who  had  supplanted  him. 
“  Thinks  he’ll  teach  us  all  our  business  I  suppose.  I’ll  put  a  spoke  in  his 
wheel  if  I  can,  he  may  depend  upon  that.” 

“  I  hear  he’s  got  a  chapter  devoted  to  *  False  Imagination,’  in  which  he 
accuses  half  the  craft  of  being  pillagers  of  each  other's  ideas,”  cried  a  little 
red-faeed  fellow  who  was  well  known  to  have  cribbed  the  plot  of  a  celebrated 
author  for  his  last  novel,  and  been  shown  up  in  the  papers  for  it.  “  D — d 
impertinence !  that’s  what  I  call  it.  What  should  Pane  know  about  other 
people’s  brains.  Hasn’t  gob  a  notion  of  his  own,  if  the  truth  were  told.” 

“  He  wants  putting  down,”  said  a  third.  “I  hate  fellows  who  come  out 
with  their  beastly  new  theories  and  expect  all  the  world  to  adopt  them.” 

“  No  one  will  read  him  but  the  reviewers,  that’s  one  comfort,”  quoth  a 
fourth.  “  Everything  Pane  writes  is  as  dull  as  ditch-water.” 

“  And  almost  as  shallow,”  said  the  newspaper  critic.  “  Wait  till  his  book 

comes  iuto  my  hands  and  see  what  a  slating  I’ll  give  it  in  the - .  Thu 

is  an  awfully  dull  time  of  year,  we  want  something  to  make  the  paper  gp 
a  bit.” 

And  consequently  “  slate "  it,  the  critics  did,  until  one  would  have 
thought,  instead  of  being  simply  a  well  written,  well  meaning  ventilation 
of  a  new  and  perfectly  innocent  idea,  poor  Laurence  Fane’s  book  was  some¬ 
thing  too  gross,  too  indecent,  and  too  libellous  to  place  on  any  respectable 
table. 

We  do  not  believe  in  the  absolute  honesty  and  innocence  of  the 
world,  hut  we  imagine  there  is  a  fair  amount  of  both,  taken  on  the 
whole,  and  we  cannot  see  how  society  would  hold  together  at  all 
and  not  fall  to  pieces  of  its  own  corruption  were  the  pictures  drawn 
in  Fighting  the  Air  in  any  way  near  the  truth.  We  fancy  the 
sting  of  it  all,  and  the  application,  lies  in  the  little  sketch  of  “  Mrs. 
Littleton,”  who  writes  novels  which  have  been  denounced  for 
their  impropriety,  and  thinks  it  very  hard,  “particularly  when  it 
affects  one’s  daily  bread.” 

The  story  of  Fighting  the  Air  contains  nothing  new,  and  not 
much  that  is  true.  Laurence  Fane,  the  literary  man  whose 
“  friends  ”  the  biographer  has  sketched  with  so  much  acrimony, 
goes  down  to  Maple  Farm,  where  his  friend  George  West  lives 
with  his  father,  sister,  and  cousin.  The  sister  and  cousin  have 
■each  the  same  name,  Margarita,  but  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
the  former  is  Daisy  and  the  latter  Rita.  Daisy  is  from  home 
when  Laurence  first  goes  down,  but  Margarita,  the  cousin, 
is  to  the  fore,  and,  being  of  a  saintly  and  Madonna-lilse  type, 
forthwith  falls  in  love  with  Laurence,  who  does  not  fall 
in  love  with  her,  though  he  does  like  and  admire  her. 
When  Daisy  comes  the  charm  is  wrought  almost  at  sight, 
and  in  a  very  short  time  the  man  of  mind  and  letters  has 
conquered  the  baslifulness  of  the  country  girl,  and  wooed  and 
married  the  farmer’s  daughter.  They  come  up  to  London,  where 
Laurence  experiences  many  pangs  because  he  is  not  asked  out  by 
the  Flitters  and  Stringers  of  his  acquaintance,  as  he  used  to  be 
in  his  bachelor  days ;  and  where  he  comes  to  grief  over  his  book 

and  the  action  that  he  brings  against  the - paper  in  consequence. 

Being  ruined,  he  resolves  on  Australia,  and  they  set  out  in  the 
Queen  of  the  Wave-.  But  the  ship  takes  fire,  and  Laurence  and 
his  wife  are  separated,  she  being  put  into  the  first  boat  pushed 
off,  while  he  is  left  on  hoard  and  rescued  later.  He  arrives  safe 
at  Deal ;  but  it  is  not  until  some  time  after  that  the  crew  and 
passengers  of  the  longboat  are  beard  of,  and  tbis  suspense  is  the 
most  pathetic  part  of  the  hook ;  and  when  they  do  turn  up 
neither  the  name  nor  the  personality  of  Mrs.  Fane  can  he  re¬ 
cognized  among  them.  Laurence  is  of  course  very  ill  after  this, 
and  Rita  comes  from  Maple  Farm  to  nurse  him.  He  returns  with 
her,  and  when  he  knows  that  George,  her  cousin,  has  asked  her 
to  be  his  wife,  he  then  discovers  that  he  loves  her,  and  in  due 
time  they  marry,  and  live  in  London  as  literary  people.  For  she, 
too,  has  genius ;  and  their  joint  work  culminates  in  prosperity 
and  sleekness  for  both,  with  velvet  and  sable  specially  for  her. 

Always  philanthropic,  Margarita  is  no  less  noble  as  a  wife  than 
she  was  as  a  maiden ;  and,  among  other  places,  goes  to  a  lunatic 


asylum,  whence  she  returns  desperately  disturbed  in  her  mind. 
She  has  been  married  to  Laurence  six  years  now,  and  they  have  a 
little  daughter,  as  well  as  a  nice  house  close  to  the  Park,  with 
a  brilliantly-lighted  hall  covered  with  well-dressed  skins,  a  con¬ 
servatory,  and  the  power  of’  giving  dainty  dinners  a  la  russe. 

No  hitch  is  anywhere  to  he  found  in  the-  silken  line  of  their 

life;  but  this  visit  to  the'  lunatic  asylum  betrays  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  disturbance.  And  so  it  proves;  for  among  those 

contined  there  is  Daisy,  with  part  of  her  skull  pressing  on 
her  brain,  a  lunatic  under  the  name  of  Jane  Ellis,  but,  mad  or 
sane,  Laurence  Fane’s  lawful  wife.  As  soon  as  they  both  recog¬ 
nize  this  fact,  Margarita  leaves  her  husband  and  goes  hack, 
to  Maple  Farm,  where  Mrs,  George  West,  her  cousin’s  wife, 
makes  her  exceedingly  uncomfortable,  hut  whence  no  prayers  of 
Laurence  can  dislodge  her.  She  loves  him  passionately  and  is 
;  afraid  of  herself;  so,  after  one  interview,  when  “he  sprung  at 
her  like  a  tiger  springing  on  its  prey,”  aud  “  panted  ”  out  his 
love*  she  refuses  to  meet  him  because,  says  the  author  in 
italics,  “  she  dared  not.”  On  this  ensue  six  pages  of  verbiage, 
wherein  “  Lady  Applecheeks  ”  and  “  Mrs.  Flittertigibbet,”  “  Miss 
Butterfly”  aud  “Captain  Daddy  Longlegs”  figure  by  way  of 
signs  and  symbols ;  the  upshot  of  all  being  that  virtue  is 
a  very  hard  thing  to  practise,  and  that  when  “  Love  and 
Life”  beckon  to  you  from  one  side,  cry  “come”  with  joyous 
voices,  and  open  their-  arms,  waiting  to  receive  you,  every  pulse 
in  your  body  leaps  to  go  forth  to  them,  and  the  marble  hand 
which  holds  you  hack  is  a  nuisance,  and  makes  you  cry.  In  the 
end  Margarita,  disguised  as  a  nurse,  watches  over  Daisy  in  the 
house  of  a  private  lady,  where  Fane  and  George  West  once  see 
her.  Daisy’s  skull  is  put  right,  and  her  reason  is  restored,  hut  she 
sinks  soon  after  the  operation,  and  dies,  having  closed  Rita’s  hand 
and  her  husband’s,  and  given  them  to  each  other.  Thus  there  is 
nothing  to  stand  between  Laurence  and  Margarita,  and  they  come 
together  again,  we  presume,  with  proper  ceremonies.  All  the 
same,  the  author  leaves  their  little  daughter  illegitimate. 

The  “  thoughts  ”  that  possess  Laurence  when  he  hears  of  the 
success  of  the  operation  give  a  key-note  to  the  character  of  the 
love  which  the  author  chiefly  paints.  “  Daisy — able  to  speak 
coherently  —  to  recognize  him  as  her  husband  —  to  fly  to  hia 
arms  and  nestle  in  bis  embrace  as  of  old.”  “  He  dreamed  of 
Daisy,  bis  first  love,  his  first  wife,  as  he  had  parted  with  her, 
and  revelled  in  wild  imagination  of  the  future  until  he  almost  felt 
her  arms  tight  about  his  neck,  and  her  warm  breath  heralding  the 
advent  of  her  sweet  girlish  lips.”  So  too  when  he  hears  that  the 
Queen  of  the  Have  longboat  has  come  in,  and  he  believes  he  shall 
find  her,  he  says  to  his  friend  Jack  Reeves  what  we  do  not 
imagine  any  man  would  say  of  his  wife  to  his  friend,  “  I  have 
thought  of  those  dimpled  limbs  lying  beneath  the  water,  of  those 
dear  eyes  closed,  that  bright  hair  dank  and  tangled,  till  I  wonder  I 
have  not  made  away  with  myself.”  We  know  what  followed  on 
the  proud  parade  made  by  a  husband  of  old  time  of  bis  wife’s 
beauty ;  and  we  do  not  think  that  an  English  gentleman  could  he 
found  who  would,  in  imitation  of  Candaules,  expatiate  on  his  wife's 
“dimpled  limbs  ”  to  his  companion.  For  the  rest  we  repudiate 
“  Mrs.  Littleton’s  ”  plea  for  lenient  judgment;  that  critical  severity 
“  affects  one’s  daily  bread.”  Work  is  good  or  bad  as  work,  and  has 
to  be  judged  of  as  an  achievement,  not  as  a  means-  of  living. 
If  people  cannot  paint  good  pictures  or  write  good  novels,  they 
may  possibly  he  able  to  do  something  else  welL  Let  them  then 
turn  to  that  something  else,  and  cease  to  afflict  the  world  with 
fourth-rate  “art,”  which  does  no  good  to  any  one. 


THE  COUNT  OF  PALIS  ON  THE  AMERICAN  WAR.* 

THE  Count  of  Paris  in  the  two  fresh  volumes  of  his  History 
now  issued  shows  that  he  has  escaped  the  temptation  which 
certain  critics  pointed  out  as  in  his  path.  When  the  first  two 
appeared,  and  it  was  found  that  the  five  hundred  pages  of  the  one 
were  devoted  to  purely  preliminary  matter,  and  those  of  the  other 
to  the  uninteresting  and,  with  the  exception  of  Btill  Run,  un¬ 
important,  events  of  1861,  the  opening  year  of  the  struggle,  in 
which  neither  party  realized  its  magnitude,  there  was  a  general 
impression  that  the  Count  had  undertaken  that  which  he  could 
hardly  he  expected  to  perform  completely.  It  was  feared  either 
that  these  two  volumes  would  he  left  alone  as  a  standing  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  military  insight  of  the  writer  who  could  review 
the  whole  conditions  precedent  to  the  contest  in  their  military 
aspect  with  a  thoroughness  which  no  American  historian  or  critic 
had  approached ; '  or  that  they  would  he  followed,  for  the  sake  of 
nominally  completing  the  work,  by  others  that  would  read  after 
them  as  mere  abstracts  of  the  vast  series  of  scattered  events  and 
separate  campaigns  which  the  author  had  to  go  over.  Such  a 
belief  was  the  more  natural  when  it  was  remembered  how  absorb¬ 
ing  have  been  and  still  are  the  political  interests  and  combinations 
with  which  the  Count’s  name  is  closely  associated'  in  his  own 
country,  and  on  which  his  first  attention  must  inevitably  he  fixed. 
He  must  be  subject  further  to  the  usual  temptation  of  all  Erench 
historians  to  make  the  brilliant  prose  to  which  their  language 
readily  lends  itself  do  duty  for  depth  of  thought  aud  accuracy  of 
detail.  Happily  these  conditions  have  not  affected  perceptibly 
the  execution  of  the  task.  The  two  volumes  now  issued  as  a 
fresh  instalment  of  what  will  undoubtedly  he  the  most  complete 

*  Jiistoire  de  la  Guerre  Civile  en  Amerique.  Par  M.  le  Comte  do  Paris, 
anritn  aide-de-camp  du  General  MacClellan.  Tomes  3  et  4.  Le'vy  ;  Paris. 
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History  of  the  American  War  are  in  all  points  worthy  of  those 
that  went  before  them.  Indeed,  as  they  are  less  political,  so  they 
will  be  the  more  acceptable  to  those  who  look  for  strict  imparti¬ 
ality.  For,  in  his  introductory  chapters,  as  we  pointed  out  last 
year,  the  Count  unfortunately  took  up  his  story  rather  in  the  spirit 
of  a  partisan  of  the  North  than  in  that  of  a  judge  reviewing  the 
causes  which  for  a  time  broke  the  Union  in  two.  It  was  well 
enough  for  Northern  journalists  to  do  this  in  the  full  heat  of  the 
struggle,  or  in  the  unchecked  triumph  of  military  success.  Hut 
their  readers  are  growing  wiser  already,  to  judge  by  the  accounts 
that  reach  us  of  centenary  gatherings ;  and  it  ill  becomes  a  foreign 
writer  to  maintain  the  assumption  which  Americans  themselves 
are  abandoning,  that  the  argument  was  all  on  the  successful  side. 
The  war  was,  in  truth,  a  genuine  national  struggle  for  inde¬ 
pendence  on  the  part  of  the  South,  forced  on  by  the  united  sen¬ 
timent  of  four  millions  of  whites  descended  mainly  from  those 
who  joined  in  the  former  struggle  for  independence  as  ardently 
as  their  kinsmen  in  the  North.  It  may  be  said  that  they  over¬ 
strained  the  principle  of  the  integrity  of  State  rights ;  but 
precedent,  down  to  the  time  of  the  great  disruption  of  1861, 
was  so  entirely  on  the  side  of  those  who  held  to  the  idea 
of  State  sovereignty,  that  they  may  be  pardoned  for  not  fore¬ 
seeing  that  their  favourite  principle  must  in  the  end  succumb  at 
one  time  or  another  to  the  stem  logic  of  events. 

In  his  new  volumes  the  author  throws  oft'  much  of  the  political 
partisanship  which  disfigured  the  work  at  its  opening.  Partisan 
indeed  he  is  again,  but  in  a  more  limited  and  more  amiable  sense, 
whenever  the  genius  of  his  old  chief,  MacClellan,  comes  athwart 
the  political  influences  that  in  the  end  marred  his  career.  To  the 
Count  these  seem  wholly  malign ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  personal  jealousy  of  the  young  General's  growing  power  had 
much  to  do  with  them.  But  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
singular  divisions  of  opinion  in  the  North  at  the  outset  of  the  con¬ 
test  that  political  considerations  continually  interfered  with  the 
conduct  of  the  war  until  its  progress  warmed  and  drew  into  har¬ 
monious  action  the  States  that  held  for  the  Union.  To  such  poli¬ 
tical  considerations  the  career  of  MacClellan  was  sacrificed. 
And  since  he  had  plainly  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the 
Moderates,  in  whose  hands  war  would  hardly  have  been  pressed 
“  to  the  bitter  end  ’’ — in  other  words,  conducted  with  the  vigour  ne¬ 
cessary  to  triumph — it  is  no  matter  of  surprise  that  he  should  have 
been  laid  aside  when  no  longer  essential.  His  friends  very  natu¬ 
rally  resent  this,  as  the  Count  does  wherever  it  is  possible.  But 
the  fact  is  that  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise  where  a  conspicuous 
military  man  took  views  opposed  to  those  of  his  Government  on 
the  conduct  of  the  war,  which  formed  the  one  political  question  to 
which  all  others  were  subservient.  Headers  of  the  early  Virginian 
campaigns  in  these  volumes  must  make  some  allowance  for  the 
author's  strong  personal  predilections  in  this  matter. 

In  these  chapters  lies  that  special  interest  which  in  all  military 
narrative  attaches  to  events  witnessed  by  one  who  is  thoroughly 
able  to  describe  them,  and  who  unites,  in  fact,  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  with  descriptive  power.  As  before  noticed,  the  Count  is 
never  happier  than  when  dealing  with  the  connexion  which  other 
writers  have  usually  overlooked  between  the  history  of  the  past 
wars  in  America,  fought  partly  in  the  same  scenes,  and  that 
enacted  in  those  years  of  bloodshed  when  armies  numbered  by  the 
hundred  thousand  confronted  each  other  in  the  Virginian  forests. 
Yet  both  to  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  the  word  Yorktown 
should  have  brought  up  the  thrilling  memories  of  a  brave  and 
skilful  commander  abandoned  there  by  incapacity  or  jealousy,  after 
a  march  in  its  way  no  less  remarkable  than  Sherman’s  larger 
exploit,  to  be  overpowered  by  a  combination  of  Britain’s  ancient 
foes  in  America  with  the  old  provincial  levies,  in  which  men  of 
British  descent  had  fought  gallantly  by  the  side  of  her  regulars.  But 
let  us  take  from  the  author  himself  a  description  of  the  march  up 
the  peninsula  which  found  its  first  check  before  the  works  of  York¬ 
town,  then  held  by  a  very  moderate  force  of  Confederates  under 
Magruder,  and  of  the  army  with  which  MacClellan  made  the  first 
serious  essay  against  Richmond  : — 

General  MacClellan  had  still,  when  he  disembarked  on  the  Virginian 
peninsula,  despite  all  contretemps  [there  is  a  reference  here  to  the  reduc¬ 
tions  Lincoln  had  made  in  his  force],  a  large  and  line  army  under  his 
orders  ;  one  still  strong,  though  imprudently  reduced,  composed  of  men 
devoted  to  their  cause,  vigorous,  brave,  and  intelligent,  if  somewhat  raw. 
Raised  from  all  classes,  it  had  in  its  ranks  much  talent  as  yet  unknown, 
part  doomed  to  perisli  without  opportunity  of  displaying  itself,  part  to  be 
summoned  later  to  long  and  toilsome  duty.  In  spite  of  the  faults  which  the 
Government  had  committed,  this  army  might  still  well  hope  for  a  brilliant 
career  upon  that  ground,  so  classic  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,  where 
it  now  was  to  encounter  the  elite  of  the  pro-slavery  troops.  For  it  was  in 
fact  on  the  very  peninsula  where  the  soldiers  of  Washington  and  Rocham- 
beau  had  completed  the  glorious  work  of  freeing  America,  it  was  round 
Yorktown  itself,  famous  already  for  the  capitulation  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
that  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  to  fight  its  first  actions.  And  if  it  may 
be  permitted  to  an  obscure  member  of  that  army  here  to  recall  a  thought 
personal  to  himself,  the  remembrance  of  the  common  victory  gained  on  this 
soil  by  France  and  America  made  the  blood  rush  warmer  through  the 
hearts  of  the  exiles  who  had  been  so  generously  received  under  the  shelter 
of  the  young  Republic’s  'flag. 

Hero  is  another  passage  to  show  why  history  often  repeats 
itself,  as  at  Yorktown,  in  making  certain  sites  of  old  actions  im¬ 
portant  in  new  wars.  After  describing  the  two  great  rivers  which 
torm  the  Richmond  peninsula,  and  the  course  of  the  Chickahominy 
between  them,  the  author  continues: — 

But  near  the  entrance  of  the  York  River,  the  two  shores  of  this  arm  of 
the  sea  approach  one  another  and  form  a  strait  commanded  by  batteries  at 
Yorktown  anti  Gloucester  Poiut.  Hence  the  importance  this  small  place 


Yorktown  has  always  had,  and  indeed  there  are  round  it  slight  undulations 
overgrown  with  rich  turf,  which  still  mark  out  the  parallels  traced  by  the 
French  and  American  soldiers  in  178  r.  And  the  peninsula  itself  is  here 
cut  by  a  marshy  brook,  known  as  Warwick  Creek,  which,  starting  from 
within  less  than  two  thousand  yards  of  the  old  bastions  of  Yorktown,  runs 
across  and  falls  perpendicularly  into  the  James.  Here,  then,  Nature  had 
made  for  the  Confederates  their  proper  line  of  defence.  Holding  James 
River  secure,  thanks  to  their  ironclad  the  Virginia,  and  York  River  by  the 
Gloucester  Point  batteries,  they  could  not  be  turned  by  the  Federal  fleet. 
The  two  streams  brought  them  supplies,  instead  of  giving  any  aid  to  their 
adversary  for  his  attack,  and  so  long  as  they  held  the  line  of  Warwick 
Creek  Yorktown  could  not  be  invested. 

Not  that  MacClellan  can  be  fully  justified  for  the.  long  delay  that 
followed  his  arrival  before  this  position.  It  is  true  that  the 
warriors  of  the  old  Revolutionary  War  were  lamentably  careless  as 
to  their  reconnoitring.  Hence  the  only  maps  existing  in  1861 
showed  the  Warwick  Creek  so  imperfectly — as  we  have  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  from  General  MacClellan's  lips  in  detail — as  to 
mislead  the  Federate  into  the  notion  that  they  could  easily  pass 
between  it  and  the  Yorktown  lines.  This  was  soon  found  to  be 
quite  impracticable.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Magruder  had  but 
11,000  men  under  him,  and  had  disposed  more  than  half  of  them 
about  Yorktown,  leaving  but  5,000  to  guard  some  miles  of  the 
course  of  the  Creek.  The  banks  of  this  were  marshy  and  the 
passages  few  and  difficult.  But  they  could  not  have  been  held  as 
successfully  as  they  were  in  face  of  the  25,000  Federate  who 
suddenly  came  on  them  under  Keyes,  had  it  not  been  for  a  certain 
amount  of  over- caution  on  the  part  of  that  general  and  his  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  The  Count  explains,  without  justifying,  the 
conduct  of  MacClellan  when  he  tells  us  that,  “  deceived,  like  Keyes, 
by  appearances,  he  expected  to  find  behind  those  mysterious  forests 
the  Confederate  army  that  had  evacuated  Manasses  a  month  before, 
and  so  hesitated  to  strike  a  blow  which  must  have  torn  aside  the 
light  screen  bis  adversary  bad  skilfully  drawn  across  his  view.” 
There  was  a  good  deal,  in  fact,  at  this  time  on  MacClellan’s  part  of  that 
sort  of  “  fumbling  ”  which  Napoleon  took  care  to  point  out  in  the 
earlier  German  operations  of  bis  own  great  rival,  Moreau.  Much 
may  be  excused  to  the  best  general  who  leads  masses  of  inexperienced 
troops  into  an  unknown  country.  Ytet  the  impartial  critic  who 
contrasts  MacClellan  at  Yorktown  with  Grant  in  his  first  campaign 
at  Fort  Donnelson  will  not  fail  to  note  that  the  latter  at  once  dis¬ 
played  that  innate  vigour  of  purpose  which  is  not  less  necessary  as 
a  qualification  for  military  leadership  than  the  judgment  and  power 
of  organization  with  which  the  Count  justly  credits  his  old  com¬ 
mander. 

These  volumes  carry  the  story  of  the  war  in  Virginia  through 
the  unsuccessful  campaign  which  ended  in  the  historic  “change  of 
base,”  and  retreat  to  the  James ;  the  strange  performances  of  Pope 
and  his  series  of  well-merited  disasters  ;  the  rally  of  the  Federate 
before  Washington  under  MacClellan,  with  his  fine  check  of  Lee 
at  Antietam  ;  his  final  supersession  by  Burnside,  and  the  disaster 
of  the  latter  at  Fredericksburg,  which  led  to  his  being  disgraced  in 
turn.  Antietam,  as  is  well  known,  gave  President  Lincoln  tbe  op¬ 
portunity  of  launching  bis  long  meditated  declaration  of  entire 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  which  came  into  effect  with  the  first  day 
of  1 863.  Here  the  Count  of  Paris  closes  his  present  instalment ;  and 
those  who  would  study  the  Western  campaigns  in  which  Grant  and 
Sherman  gradually  forced  their  way  onwards  to  the  distinction  they 
merited,  will  find  them  carried  to  the  same  point  with  hardly  less 
care  than  those  better  known  struggles  on  the  Atlantic  side  in 
which  the  world  took  a  deeper  interest,  as  was  natural  from  its 
closer  knowledge  of  the  theatre  and  actors. 

Skilled  as  the  Count  is  in  describing  scenes  of  action,  and  tbe 
powers  that  move  masses  to  victory  or  defeat,  and  thorough  as  is  his 
knowledge  of  the  springs  of  American  history,  his  volumes  have, 
in  our  opinion,  one  marked  defect  pervading  them  which  detracts 
from  then-  merit  as  works  of  art.  The  author  seems  to  lack  the- 
biographical  power  which  should  clothe  his  chief  actors  with 
personal  interest.  With  the  exception  always  of  MacClellan,  there 
is  a  tendency  in  his  pages  to  treat  commanders  rather  too  much 
like  machines  than  men  of  various  characters,  as  they  are.  We 
note  this  drawback,  however,  as  well  as  the  political  and  private 
bias  already  mentioned,  with  tbe  less  regret,  because,  after  every 
possible  deduction  is  made,  we  have,  in  these  volumes  a  history  of 
the  contest  throughout  its  opening  years  which  is  so  superior  to 
all  those  preceding  it  that  there  is  not  one  in  America  or  Europe 
worthy  to  be  placed  in  tbe  same  class.  There  is,  in  fact,  as  much 
difference  between  this  narrative  and  its  predecessors  as  between 
the  splendid  atlas  that  accompanies  it  and  the  cheap  and  shabby 
maps  with  which  we  were  supplied  for  our  first  studies  of  the 
American  campaigns. 


MYERS’S  TRANSLATION  OF  PINDAR* 

PINDAR  tells,  in  one  of  the  best  of  all  his  Odes,  how  Jason 
came  hack  to  Iolckos,  and  took  counsel  with  his  kinsmen,, 
and  then  went  in  to  speak  with  the  usurper  Pelias,  saying  to  him 
that  he  might  keep  the  flocks  of  sheep,  the  tawny  herds  of  kine 
and  the  lands  that  he  had  seized,  but  must  give  back  the  kingly 
throne  whereon  the  son  of  Kretheus  sat  of  old.  Jason’s  cousins 
had  come  with  great  alacrity  to  the  family  council  which  led  up  to 
these  demands.  “  And  Jason,”  says  Mr.  Paley  in  his  translation  of 

*  The  Extant  Odes  of  Pindar.  Translated  into  English,  with  an  Intro¬ 
duction  and  short  Notes,  by  Ernest  Myers,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Wudliam 
College,  Oxford 
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Pindar,  “  receiving  them  at  a  common  banquet  with  honeyed  words, 
prepared  for  them  friendly  cheer,  and  devised  every  festive  amuse¬ 
ment,  for  five  whole  nights  and  days  together  culling  the  sacred 
flower  of  life's  best  pleasures.  But  on  the  sixth,  the  hero  proposed 
a  serious  subject  to  discuss,  and  communicated  the  whole  matter 
to  his  relations  from  the  beginning ;  and  they  took  his  view  of 
the  case.”  To  ask  whether  Mr.  Paley’s  can  be  regarded  as  the  final 
translation  of  Pindar  would  he  to  deviate  in  one  respect  from  the 
example  thus  set  by  Aeson’s  son — it  would  not  he  to  propose  a 
serious  subject  for  discussion ;  though  we  fancy  that  most  people, 
even  without  having  culled  for  five  days  the  sacred  flower  of  life’5 
best  pleasures,  would  so  far  resemble  the  young  pretender’s  rela¬ 
tives  as  to  be  inclined  to  take  our  view  of  the  case. 

Pindar  has  not  had  a  very  good  time  of  it  lately.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that  an  age  which  combines  a  passion  for  athletics 
with  a  weakness  for  commemoration  odes  andcentenaries  wTould  have 
had  some  sympathy  with  the  greatest  professional  panegyrist  of  muscle , 
greatness,  and  gold.  Almost  the  only  original  joke  in  Lot  hair  was 
the  recognition  of  two  analogies  between  the  youth  of  to-day  and  the 
youth  of  ancient  Greece— namely,  that  they  live  chiefly  in  the  open 
air,  and  are  unacquainted  with  any  language  except  their  own  ;  but 
the  recent  wrongs  of  our  poet  have  not  sprung  simply  from  the 
neglect  of  the  magnificently  illiterate.  An  ingenious  writer  on  social 
life  in  Greece,  who  has  traced  the  position  of  Greek  women  from  the 
time  of  Homer  partly  with  a  view  of  showing  that  Plutarch  is  the 
first  suggestive  man,  has  talked,  if  we  mistake  not,  of  “  the  bom¬ 
bastic  Pindar.”  We  do  not  doubt  that  this  writer  is  an  excellent 
judge  of  tall  talk ;  but  we  confess  that  it  would  cost  us  a  pang 
to  think  of  the  Theban  eagle  as  merely  a  domestic,  though 
ambitious,  fowl.  At  the  bare  thought,  we  feel  inclined  to  borrow 
a  form  of  deprecation  from  one  of  Pindar’s  contemporaries,  and  to 
exclaim,  with  the  change  of  one  word : — 

ivoiKiov  8’  opvidos  ov  Xiya>  \jr6yov. 

But  then,  when  we  set  about  defending  Pindar,  we  are  met  by  one 
great  difficulty — Pindar  himself,  as  clad  in  English  by  Mr.  Paley. 
“  With  willing  mind  I  do  avow,  O  King,”  cries  the  Pindar  of  Mr. 
Paley,  “  that  it  is  through  thee  that  I  have  an  eye  for  tune  in  all 
that  I  say  of  every  victor.”  How  is  it  possible  to  stand  up  for  a 
foreign  friend  and  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  is  a  sublime 
lyrist,  when  he  persists  in  shrieking  aloud  to  the  British  public, 
through  a  respected  interpreter : — “  I  have  an  eye  for  tune  in  all 
that  I  say  of  every  victor  ”?  Such  an  attempt  could  be  dictated 
only  by  a  foolish  fondness ;  it  could  have  no  result  but  what 
Aeschylos  calls  Kapdlas  kXv8o>vio v  ^oXf/s,  which,  as  Mr.  Paley  has 
remarked,  may  be  rendered  indifferently  “  heart-surge  of  bile,”  or 
“bile-surge  of  heart.”  In  this  sore  embarrassment  Mr.  Ernest 
Myers  comes  to  our  aid.  He  shows  how  Pindar  may  be  done  into 
English  prose  by  a  scholar  who  in  feeling  is  a  poet  too,  and  how  an 
artist  may  save  that  grandeur  which  a  translation  of  Pindar  into 
pure,  plain  English  must,  as  a  whole,  possess  from  being  marred 
by  the  occasional  quaintness  of  the  imagery  or  by  the  frequent 
abruptness  of  the  transitions. 

A  translation  may  be  readable,  it  may  be  even  beautiful,  but  it 
is  not  first-rate,  it  is  not  a  true  work  of  art,  unless  it  will  bear  the 
most  minute  comparison  with  its  original.  The  thorough  worker 
in  this  kind  will  always  wish,  in  fairness  to  himself,  that  the  text 
which  he  has  translated  could  be  printed  opposite  his  version,  and 
compared  with  it,  not  merely  sentence  by  sentence,  but  phrase  by 
phrase,  word  by  word.  No  one  who  has  not  tried  such  work  can 
know  the  labor  -  and  the  thought  which  often  go  to  the  decision 
on  this  or  that  shade  of  expression ;  the  shade  chosen  at  last 
is  a  compromise;  a  slap-dash  reader  thinks  it  clumsy  or  tame, 
and  would  at  once  put  in  some  more  telling  phraie,  for 
he  has  not  gone  through  the  difficult  and  delicate  poising  of 
the  scales;  he  does  not  see  that,  of  many  conditions  which 
the  translator  must  regard,  the  greatest  number  is  satisfied  by 
just  this  particular  word  or  turn,  and  could  be  satisfied  by  no 
other,  though  the  general  sense  might  be  far  more  brilliantly  ex¬ 
pressed.  Translation  that  aims  at  conscientious  and  artistic  com¬ 
pleteness  is,  as  a  rule,  thankless  work ;  the  pinchbeck  passes 
muster  well  enough  with  the  world.  Mr.  Crawley's  translation  of 
Thucydides  is  vigorous,  painstaking,  faithful  to  the  general  sense ; 
but  it  is  not  a  work  of  art.  The  translation  of  Pindar  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Myers  is  a  work  of  art;  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  as 
powerful,  as  grand,  as  it  might  have  been  in  many  of  the  great 
passages ;  when  we  recollect  the  translator’s  own  early  poem,  The 
Puritans,  we  miss  somewhat  that  free  and  strong  control  of 
sonorous  rhythm  which  is  never  more  effective — especially  to  ears 
for  which  Isaiah  has  been  made  English  without  ceasing  to  be 
Hebrew — than  in  rhythmical  prose.  The  self-restraint  which,  in 
translating  Euripides,  would  have  been  correct,  has,  in  trans¬ 
lating  Pindar,  been  carried,  we  venture  to  think,  just  too  far. 
Greek,  indeed,  it  is ;  but  it  is  too  Greek  to  be  happily  Pindaric. 
We  cannot  help  fancying  that  Mr.  Myers,  conscious  of  his 
brilliant  rhetorical  gift,  has  kept  a  strict  rein  upon  himself 
throughout.  Seldom,  indeed,  is  it  that  a  translation  from  the 
Greek  strikes  one  as  too  severely  chaste ;  but  our  feeling  about 
this  one  certainly  is  that,  for  Pindar,  it  is  often  too  severe.  That 
does  not  prevent  its  abounding  with  grand  and  beautiful  passages 
— the  whole  of  the  Fourth  Pythian  strikes  us  as  especially  line ; 
and,  all  through,  we  have  not  met  with  one  phrase  which  will  offend 
an  English  reader  as  disagreeably  grotesque.  What  this  praise 
means  will  be  understood  well  enough  by  any  one  who  has  ever 
tried  to  translate  an  ode  of  Pindar  straight  through.  For  those 
who  have  not,  it  may  be  easily  illustrated.  Few  readers  of 


Horace,  probably,  have  not  at  least  gone  through  a  phase  of  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  famous  passage  about  the  Vindelici — 

quibus 

Mos  unde  deduetus  per  omne 
Tempus  Amazonia  seeuri 

Dextras  obarmet,  quaerere  distuli ; 

Nec  scire  fas  est  omnia — 

was  a  clumsy  interpolation.  It  is  now  pretty  well  made  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  merely  Horace’s  way  of  imitating  Pindar  s 
parentheses  or  abrupt  pauses.  If  such  was  the  effect  of  modified 
imitation  in  the  hands  of  a  consummate  Latin  artist,  what  is  apt 
to  be  the  effect  of  a  direct  version  in  English  ?  The  greater  is  the 
merit  of  having  prevented  this  effect  from  being  displeasing. 

Now,  but  very  briefly,  we  shall  apply  to  Mr.  Myers's  translation 
the  one  sure  test  of  thorough  work  in  this  kind.  We  shall  take 
one  or  two  short  pieces,  not  show-passages,  or  places  of  peculiar 
difficulty,  hut  fair  average  samples.  In  the  Fifth  Nemean  Ode, 
vv.  14-25  (aiSeopai  .  .  .  Travroiav  vopi ov)  are  thus  translated  by 
Mr.  Myers: — 

Of  their  deed  portentous  and  unjustly  dared  I  am  loth  to  tell,  and  how 
they  left  that  famous  isle,  and  of  the  fate  that  drove  the  valiant  heroes  from 
Oinone.  I  will  make  pause  ;  not  for  every  perfect  truth  is  it  best  that  it 
discover  its  face  :  silence  is  oft  man’s  wisest  thought. 

But  if  the  praise  of  good  hap  or  of  strength  of  hand  or  of  steel-clad  war 
be  my  resolve,  let  one  mark  me  a  line  for  a  long  leap  hence :  in  my  knees  I 
have  a  nimble  spring  :  and  even  beyond  the  sea  the  eagles  wing  their  way. 

With  goodwill  too  for  the  Aiakidai  in  Pelion  sang  the  Muses’  choir  most 
fair,  and  in  the  midst  Apollo  playing  -with  golden  quill  upon  his  seven- 
toned  lyre  led  them  in  ever-changing  strains. 

For  valiant  heroes,  av8pas  aXieipovs,  we  should  have  written 
either  “  heroes  ”  or  “  valiant  men  ”  ;  for  “  good  hap,”  which  sug¬ 
gests  evrvxiav  rather  than  oXftov,  we  should  have  preferred  to  say 
simply  “  wealth  ”  ;  and,  in  rendering  el . . .  8e8d/cqrat,  instead  of  umy 
resolve,”  rather  “  the  destined  theme.”  But  these  are  specks  ;  the 
only  point  to  which  we  take  serious  exception  is  the  rendering 
of  the  splendid  (cat  nepav  ttovtoio  ndXXovr'  aleroi.  Mr.  Paley  has 
“  and  eagles  can  wing  their  way  even  beyond  the  sea.  ’  Mr. 
Myers  has  “and  even  beyond  the  sea  eagles  wing  their  way.” 
The  “and”  has  no  business  there  at  all,  and  spoils  the  spirit;  and 
then  “  wing  their  way  ”  is  utterly  inadequate  to  7rd\\ovTcu. 
Rather: — “In  my  knees  I  have  a  nimble  spring;  eagles  are 
whirled  even  across  the  sea.”  For  dyelro  iravroiwv  vopcav,  we  prefer 
Mr.  Paley’s  “led  the  varied  strains ’’—though  “strain”  would 
have  been  better.  Now  let  us  take  a  few  lines  in  the  Second 
Pythian,  VV.  62—80,  evavBea  8’  dvaSdaopai  ittoXov  .  .  .  . 

tpeXXos  vTvep  epieos,  aXpas.  Mr.  Myers  turns  them  thus : — 

Upon  the  flower-crowned  prow  I  will  go  up  to  sing  of  brave  deeds  done. 
Youth  is  approved  by  valour  in  dread  wars  ;  and  hence  I  say  that  thou  hast 
won  boundless  renown  in  thy  battles,  now  with  horsemen,  now  on  foot  ; 
also  the  counsels  of  thine  elder  years  give  me  sure  ground  of  praising  thee 
every  way. 

All  hail !  This  song  like  to  Phenician  merchandise  is  sent  across  the 
hoary  sea  ;  do  thou  look  favourably  on  the  strain  of  Kastor  in  Aeolian 
mood,  and  greet  it  in  honour  of  the  seven-stringed  lute. 

Be  what  thou  art,  now  I  have  told  thee  what  that  is  ;  in  the  eyes  of 
children,  the  fawning  ape  is  ever  comely  ;  but  the  good  fortune  of  Khada- 
manthos  hath  come  to  him  because  the  fruit  that  his  soul  bare  was  true, 
neither  delighteth  he  in  deceits  within  his  heart,  such  as  by  whisperer’s 
arts  ever  wait  upon  morlal  man. 

An  overpowering  evil  are  the  secret  speakings  of  slander,  to  the  slandered 
and  to  the  listener  thereto  alike,  and  are  as  foxes  in  relentless  temper.  Yet 
for  the  beast  whose  name  is  of  gain  what  great  thing  is  gained  thereby  ? 
For  like  the  cork  above  the  net,  while  the  rest  of  the  tackle  laboureth  deep 
in  the  sea,  I  am  unmerged  in  the  brine. 

Ill  the  second  sentence,  vedran  pev  dpgyei  Bpaaos  deiviov  rroXipcov  • 
r66eu  <papl,  k.t.X.,  odev  =  r’x  iroXepcov :  and  for  “  hence,”  which  is 
rather  awkwardly  ambiguous,  we  should  have  written  “  thence,” 
or  “  thereby.”  The  Greek  for  “  in  thy  battles,  now  with  horsemen, 
now  on  foot,”  is  ra  pev  iv  innoaoaimv  uvbpeaai  papvapevov,  t a 
8’  iv  TTe(optixai(Ti.  Here  is  a  small  instance  of  what  we  meant 
by  the  sometimes  undue  severity  of  taste  in  this  version ;  “  horse¬ 
men  ”  is  a  bald  version  of  'nnrocroai  av8pes  :  to  give  Pindar’s  tone, 
the  translator  ought  to  have  said,  “  now  with  the  rushing  horse¬ 
men,  now  on  foot.”  There  is  a  doubt  about  the  construction  of 
to  Kaaropeiov  8’  iv  AloXldeaai  ^opSalj  eKU>v  lidpr/aov  X(lPLV 
enraKTonov  (froppiyyos  dvropevos,  Donaldson,  like  Mr.  Myers, 
takes  dvropevos  as  used  absolutely,  and  x^Plv  as  meaning  “  for 
the  sake  of.”  Mr.  Paley  renders,  “  accepting  the  compliment  of 
the  seven-stringed  lute.”  To  our  ear,  the  place  of  x"Plv  in  the 
verse — too  emphatic  if  it  was  merely  adverbial — makes  it  probable 
that  it  is  governed  by  dvropevos,  and  means  the  Kastoreion  itself, 
the  “  grace  ”  or  “  tribute  ”  of  the  lute.  For  the  accusative, 
ef.  Pyth.  v.  40,  eKovri  roivvv  Trpeirei  via  top  evepyirav  viravTuurai. 
“  Be  what  thou  art,  now  I  have  told  thee  what  that  is” — i.e.  yivoC 
oi os  eercr'i  pa8d>v=yevoi  oios  el,  padibv  olos  el.  This  is  probably  right, 
but  the  version  is  hardly  elegant,  and  we  do  not  quite  like  “  be  ”  for 
yevoio.  "Why  not  “Prove  true  to  the  self-knowledge  thou  hast  won”? 
“Because  the  fruit  that  his  soul  bare  was  true  ”  ;  oti  (j)peva>v  eXaxe 
Kapirov  dpioptjTov.  Something  is  lost  here,  even  in  poetry,  by  the  turn 
to  avoid  e\axe — say  rather,  “  because  to  him  was  given  the  ripe 
wisdom  of  a  blameless  soul-”  In  the  next  clause,  we  should  have 
tried  to  avoid  the  jingle  of  heart  and  arts ;  and  after  “  listener  ”  we 
should  have  omitted  “  thereto.”  “  And  are  as  foxes  in  relentless 
temper.”  Here  there  is  a  a  puzzle  in  the  text ;  opyais  driveao-’ 
d\unri<a)v  ‘UeXoi  would,  doubtless,  be  highly  probable  if  it 
were  not  against  the  metre  ;  to  opyais  drevea-'  aXameKcov 
’UeXoi,  though  supported  by  the  MS.  ’Ap/cdtr’  divdcrcrmv  in  Olymp. 
xiii.  107,  there  is  this  drawback,  that  the  1  of  the  dat.  plur.  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  cut  'ff  after  a  single  <r.  What  remains, 
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then,  is  to  read  opyais  areves  (“  intensely’’)  aXcoireKcov  IVfXot :  and 
in  this  Donaldson  and  Mr.  l’aley  acquiesce.  Very  likely  Mr. 
Myers  has  reasons  for  his  reading — which  gives  incomparably  the 
best  sense — but  we  should  have  liked  to  know  them.  Lastly, 
we  should  have  liked  to  hear,  in  the  closing  words  of  the  passage, 
more  echo  of  the  proud,  triumphant  music  of  d^anriaros  dpi, 
<pe\\6s  vnep  epKos  ahpas.  “  I  am  unmerged  in  the  brine  ”  is 
classical,  but  a  trifle  too  stiff  and  tame  for  a  real  correspondence ; 
would  it  have  been  too  bold  to  translate — “  I  ride  buoyant  on  the 
brine  ”  P 

Criticism  of  detail  is  profitable  only  where  the  whole  is  good ; 
it  is  because  we  so  highly  admire  the  translator’s  work  that  we 
have  thought  it  worth  while  to  attempt  a  microscopic  analysis  of 
one  or  two  bits.  Want  of  space  forbids  us  to  give  long  extracts; 
but  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote  these  fragments  of  lost  Dirges  : — 

I. 

.  .  .  For  them  shineth  below  the  strength  of  the  sun  while  in  our 
world  it  is  night,  and  the  space  of  crimson-flowered  meadows  before  their 
city  is  full  of  the  shade  of  frankincense-trees,  and  of  fruits  of  gold.  And 
some  in  horses,  and  in  bodily  feats,  and  some  in  dice,  and  some  in  harp- 
playing  have  delight ;  and  among  them  thriveth  all  fair-flowering  bliss  ; 
and  fragrance  streameth  ever  through  the  lovely  land,  as  they  mingle 
incense  of  every  kind  on  the  altars  of  the  gods. 

III. 

.  .  .  But  from  whomsoever  Persephone  accepteth  atonement  made  for 

an  ancient  woe,  their  souls  unto  the  light  of  the  sun  above  she  sendeth  back 
again  in  the  ninth  year.  And  from  those  souls  spring  noble  kings,  and  men 
swift  and  strong  and  in  wisdom  very  great ;  and  through  the  after-time 
they  are  called  holy  heroes  among  men. 

It  would  be  a  compliment  of  which  he  might  justly  complain 
if  we  were  to  assure  Mr.  Myers  that  he  has  equalled  the  free¬ 
dom  of  Mr.  Dawson  Turner  without  sacrificing  the  grammatical 
correctness  of  Mr.  Daley,  or  that  he  has  shown  how  prose  superior 
to  Mr.  Turner's  or  Mr.  Daley’s  may  at  the  same  time  be  superior 
in  poetical  tire  to  the  verse  of  Mr.  Abraham  Moore.  Comparisons 
are  not  always  least  odious  to  the  person  whom  they  favour ;  and 
we  will  rather  end  this  notice  by  touching  on  a  different  matter 
which  its  subject  suggests — the  manifest  influence  on  the  trans¬ 
lator’s  style  and  mind  of  his  familiarity  with  Greek  sculpture.  In 
Dindar  the  plastic  has  so  much  picturesque  alloy  that  a  translator 
of  Dindar  might  easily  be  overchastened  for  that  one  work  by 
living  too  much  in  the  world  of  Greek  sculpture  ;  perhaps  it  may 
have  been  so  here  ;  but  at  all  events  we  have  been  given  an  excel¬ 
lent  translation.  The  translator’s  prologue — some  beautiful  lines 
of  his  own — shall  be  his  reviewer's  epilogue  : — 

Son  of  the  lightning,  fair  and  fiery  star, 

Strong-winged,  imperial  Pindar,  voice  divine. 

Let  these  deep  draughts  of  thy  enchanted  vine 
Lift  me  with  thee  in  soarings  high  and  far 
Prouder  than  Pegasean,  or  the  car 

Wherein  Apolio  rapt  the  huntress  maid. 

So  let  me  range  my  hour,  too  soon  to  fade 
Into  dull  presence  of  the  things  that  are. 

Yet  know  that  even  amid  this  jarring  noise 

Of  hates,  loves,  creeds,  together  heaped  and  hurled, 

Some  echo  faint  of  grace  and  grandeur  stirs 
From  thy  sweet  Hellas,  home  of  noble  joys. 

First  fruit  and  best  of  all  our  western  world  ; 

Whate’er  we  hold  of  beauty,  half  is  hers. 


GLENNIE’S  PILGRIM-MEMORIES.* 

WE  are  not  of  those  who  tbink  that  Christianity  has  any 
serious  ground  of  complaint  against  critics  who  sift  its 
claims  with  the  keenest  severity.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary, 
that  no  greater  injury  could  be  done  to  it  than  by  jealously 
sheltering  it,  even  if  that  were  possible,  from  the  scrutinizing 
analysis  of  free  inquiry.  But  there  are  limits  to  the  tactics  of 
civilized  controversy  as  to  those  of  civilized  war,  and  our  objection 
to  Mr.  Stuart  Glennie’s  book  is  not  that  it  is  a  virulent  attack  on 
Christianity,  but  that  the  attack  is  conducted  in  a  style  more  be¬ 
fitting  the  customs  of  savage  warfare  than  the  rules  of  polite 
controversy.  This  is  a  heavy  accusation,  but  not  heavier  than 
the  facts  support,  as  we  shall  presently  show.  But,  first  of 
all,  let  us  enlighten  our  readers  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  book 
and  the  position  of  the  writer  in  the  intellectual  firmament.  The 
world,  it  is  said,  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men,  and  truly  Mr. 
Stuart  Glennie  is  an  apt  illustration  of  the  adage.  He  is  the 
Apostle  of  a  new  Revelation,  before  whose  coruscating  genius  all 
sages  and  prophets  who  have  preceded  him  must  “  pale  their 
uneffectual  fire,”  and  confess  themselves  but  “  infants  crying  for 
the  light  ”  in  comparison.  Having  sifted  to  the  very  bottom  all  the 
previous  philosophies  and  religions  of  the  world,  he  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  are  all  full  of  “  tragic  ironies,”  all  more 
or  less  immoral  and  debasing,  but  Christianity  incomparably  the 
most  debasing  of  them  all.  After  much  brooding  over  this  chaos 
of  “  tragic  ironies  ”  and  perishing  faiths,  Mr.  Glennie  has  at 
length  discovered  “an  Ultimate  Law  of  History,”  which  shall 
bring  order  out  of  chaos,  combining  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
Ultramontane  creed  with  the  unbounded  liberty  of  the  Free¬ 
thinker.  Such  is,  in  brief,  Mr.  Glennie’s  wonderful  discovery  in 
the  realm  of  thought,  and  the  book  before  us  is  the  “  Drooemium  ” 
of  a  great  design,  the  preface  in  fact  of  “  The  Modern  Revolu¬ 
tion” — for  that  is  the  title  Mr.  Glennie  gives  to  the  gospel 

*  Pilgrim-Memories ;  or,  Travel  and  Discussion  in  the  Birth-Countries  of 
Christianity  with  the  late  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  By  John  Stuart  Glennie, 
M.A.,  Barrister-at  Law.  London  :  Longmans  &  Co. 


which  the  “Eternal  Verities”  have  commissioned  him  to  preach. 
This  “  Ultimate  Law  of  History  ”  is  defined  by  the  author, 
with  all  the  emphasis  of  italics,  as  “  A  Law  of  Change  in  Man's 
Notions  of  the  Causes  of  Change ,”  and  he  vexed  Mr.  Buckle’s  ears 
with  ponderous  expositions  of  this  law  all  through  the  rocky  soli¬ 
tudes  and  desolate  plains  of  Dalestine.  Door  Mr.  Buckle !  He 
bore  the  infliction  heroically,  and  displayed  a  modesty  for  which 
we  were  scarcely  prepared  in  his  intellectual  combats  with  his  travel¬ 
ling  companion  over  this  “  Ultimate  Law  of  History.”  He  was 
evidently  bewildered  by  the  swallow-flights  of  Mr.  Glennie  over 
the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge.  For  a  time  indeed  the  historian 
of  Civilization  in  England  argued  seriously  with  the  author  of  “  The 
Modern  Revolution” — a  work,  by  the  way,  which  is  still  in  process 
of  gestation  in  Mr.  Glennie’s  brain.  But  he  soon  gave  it  up  as 
hopeless,  and  Mr.  Glennie  tells,  with  charming  naivete,  how  Mr. 
Buckle  retired  to  his  tent,  or  lit  his  chibouque,  or  fell  asleep  during 
a  discussion  of  the  Laic  of  Change  in  Man's  Notions  of  the  Causes 
of  Change.  Onee  or  twice,  indeed,  his  companion’s  philosophical 
flights  were  too  much  for  Mr.  Buckle’s  stoical  equanimity,  and  he 
bluntly  told  Mr.  Glennie  that  he  was  willing  to  “  provide  him  with 
reasons,  but  could  not  provide  him  with  an  understanding.”  On 
the  whole,  however,  he  bore  up  against  the  infliction  wonderfully 
well ;  but  he  died  at  Damascus  on  the  way  home.  The  author’s 
“  rushing  thoughts,”  to  quote  his  own  ever-recurring  expression, 
appear  to  have  reached  the  climax  of  garrulity  in  Jerusalem,  and 
Mr.  Buckle  fairly  fled.  Mr.  Glennie  mildly  complains  that  his  com¬ 
panion  could  not  be  persuaded  to  turn  aside  to  visit  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  places,  or  to  stay  in  any  spot  longer  than  was  necessary 
for  sleep  and  refreshment.  On  he  sped,  like  Egyptian  Io,  across 
plains  and  over  mountains,  with  the  voice  of  Mr.  Glennie  ever  in 
his  ear,  and  the  hum  of  the  “  Drooemium  ”  ever  on  the  air — a 
depressing,  mysterious,  dreamy  sound,  which  pursued  him  to  his 
grave. 

But  we  are  anticipating.  Mr.  Glennie  frankly  tells  us  that  his 
motive  for  accompanying  Mr.  Buckle  through  the  Holy  Land  was 
“  rather  with  a  view  to  discussion  than  from  any  special  interest  ” 
in  the  scenes  through  which  they  were  to  pass.  And  yet  those  scenes 
furnished  him  with  some  very  remarkable  discoveries.  At  the 
Wells  of  Moses,  for  example,  “  it  burst  in  upon  me,”  he  says,  “  that 
here  on  the  legendary  scene  of  the  first  entrance  of  the  Hebrews  on 
the  World-stage  I  was  on  the  legendary  scene  also  of  the  first  en¬ 
trance  on  the  World-stage  ”  of  “  Yah  veh.”  But  who  or  what  is 
“  Yahveh  ”  ?  It  is  Mr.  Glennie’s  affected  way  of  spelling  Jeho¬ 
vah.  For  “  The  Modern  Revolution,”  it  seems,  extends  to  ortho¬ 
graphy  and  English  grammar,  both  of  which  meet  us  in  unwonted 
and  uncouth  garb  in  Pilgrim- Memories.  Expressions  like  “  Salah- 
ed-Deen  ”  (Saladin),  “  humanital,”  “  naturianism,”  “  fanatising,” 
for  acting  the  part  of  a  fanatic,  “racial  distinctions”  for  “dis¬ 
tinctions  of  race,”  bespeckle  almost  every  page  of  the  volume.  And 
if  these  outrages  on  good  taste  can  also  be  pressed  into  the  service 
of  an  irreverent  flippancy,  so  much  more  welcome  are  they  to  Mr. 
Glennie.  He  sneers  at  “  Jehu’s  zeal  for  his  God  and  godfather, 
Jehu-vah” — a  play  upon  sacred  words  which  he  evidently  thinks 
witty,  but  which  his  readers,  whatever  their  religious  convictions, 
will  describe  as  simply  coarse.  It  was  said  of  Voltaire  that  his 
hatred  of  Christianity  was  such  that,  if  he  had  seen  Christ,  he 
would  have  struck  Him.  A  feeling  of  this  sort  pervades  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Glennie’s  book.  For  every  form  of  paganism  he  shows 
some  sympathy  and  respect.  The  impure  mythology  of  Greece, 
indeed,  stirs  his  soul  to  an  enthusiasm  of  admiration.  But 
Christianity,  whenever  he  has  to  speak  of  it,  throws  him  into  a 
frenzy  of  foaming  vituperation.  He  cannot  believe  its  professors 
to  be  other  than  unprincipled  hirelings  who  have  bartered  their 
consciences  for  sordid  gain.  He  proclaims  aloud  his  “  loathing  at 
the  base  dishonesty  ”  of  their  lives.  “  The  great  mass  of  thinking 
men,”  he  says,  “  will  more  and  more  scout  such  theologians 
as,  though  of  a  lucrative  godliness,  sophistical,  dishonest,  and 
time-serving.”  “  The  orthodox  creed,”  we  are  told,  “  is 
too  baleful  at  once  and  too  false,”  being  an  “  Ideal  whose 
symbol  is  a  Bason  of  Blood.”  And  as  to  the  argument 
from  prophecy,  he  dances  on  it  like  a  Red  Indian  over  a  fallen 
foe.  “  So  much,  indeed,  is  the  non-fulfilment  of  the  Hebrew 
prophecies  the  rule,  that  one  is  filled  with  amazement  at  the  blind, 
or  impudent,  audacity  of  putting  forward  the  fulfilment  of  these 
prophecies  as  evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.”  And  not 
only  do  these  prophecies  remain  unfulfilled,  but  they  teach 
doctrines  which  are  saturated  with  immorality.  There  are  not 
“  to  be  found  in  any  Aryan  literature  of  a  high  religions  character 
passages  so  simply  beastly  as  we  come  upon  in  Ezekiel,  for  instance, 
or  Isaiah.”  These  being  the  author’s  feelings  towards  the  Bible 
and  its  writers,  it  is  natural  that  spots  and  scenes  whose  very 
sounds  are  sacred  to  Christian  ears  should  excite  in  him  nothing 
but  derision.  All  the  associations  of  Sinai  are  hateful  to  him, 
and  he  goes  “  contemptuously  up  through  the  thunder  and  lightning, 
the  darkness,  the  voices  of  trumpets,  and  such  other  coups  de 
theatre,”  as  the  preachers  of  the  Christian  revelation  are  wont 
to  employ  in  propagating  their  impostures.  We  are  left  to 
speculate  on  the  marvellous  stage  machinery  by  means  of  which 
Moses  was  able  to  produce  “  thunder  and  lightning  and  darkness  ” 
on  the  summit  of  a  bleak  mountain  in  an  Arabian  wilderness ;  but 
the  author  will  doubtless  explain  it  all  in  “  The  Modem  Revolu¬ 
tion,”  and  we  must  restrain  our  curiosity  till  then. 

But  we  have  not  yet  said  the  worst  that  must  be  said  of  Mr. 
Glennie’s  Pilgrim-Memories.  We  have  given  some  specimens  of  the 
abnormal  pleasure  which  he  finds  in  trampling  rudely  on  spots  hal¬ 
lowed  bv  centuries  of  Christian  sentiment  and  touching  associations 
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But  even  this  did  not  prepare  us  for  the  brutality  of  certain  coarse 
suggestions  which  no  man  of  the  slightest  refinement  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  feeling  would  have  permitted  himself  to  indulge  in,  still  less 
to  publish  to  the  world.  There  are  three  characters  ill  sacred  history 
which  even  unbelievers  have  hitherto,  on  the  whole,  treated  with 
respect — dhe  Divine  Redeemer  of  mankind,  His  Virgin  Mother, 
and  the  penitent  Magdalene.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Glennie  to 
make  them  the  butt  of  a  prurient  ribaldry.  Surely  one  of  the 
most  touching  incidents  in  any  story,  sacred  or  profane,  is  the 
interview  of  the  sorrowing  Magdalene  witli  the  risen  Saviour  by 
the  side  of  the  empty  tomb.  But  to  Mr.  Glennie’s  mind  it  sug¬ 
gests  only  a  thought  which  we  shall  certainly  not  transfer  to  our 
pages.  The  tender  memories  of  Bethlehem,  too,  one  would  have 
imagined,  might  have  curbed  the  unchastened  imagination  even  of 
a  scoffing  “  pilgrim.”  On  the  contrary,  they  stimulate  Mr.  Glennie 
to  the  expression  of  what  he  himself  anticipates  the  reader  in 
characterizing  as  “  ribaldry.”  This  is  his  description,  and  this  his 
reflection,  as  he  stood  on  the  spot  which  tradition  venerates  as  the 
birthplace  of  Jesus : — 

That  in  which  God  was  bom  is  a  rocky  vault,  thirty-six  feet  by  eleven 
feet ;  and  in  the  apse,  at  the  east  end  of  the  chapel  into  which  this  cave  is 
now  converted,  round  a  silver  star  on  the  pavement,  beneath  sixteen  silver 
lamps  for  ever  burning',  we  read  the  words  “  Hie  de  Virgine  Maria  Jesus 
Christus  natus  est.”  True,  however,  was  the  old  sarcasm  which  I  recalled 
to  Mr.  Buckle — “Multi  nomine  Divorum  tlialamos.iniere  pudicos.” 

And  then  follows  a  paragraph  which  we  gladly  leave  enshrined 
in  the  pages  of  his  Pilgrim-Memories.  Two  passages,  however, 
which  are  somewhat  less  gross,  we  must  quote  to  justify  the 
severity  of  our  censure.  The  scene  is  the  “Fountain  of  the 
Virgin,”  and  here  are  Mr.  Glennie’s  edifying  meditations,  em¬ 
bodying,  by  the  way,  a  calumny  which  is  as  old  at  least  as  the 
days  of  Origen: — 

In  this,  according  to  the  elder  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  was  the  scene  of 
the  Annunciation,  and  here  it  was  that  Mary,  while  drawing  water,  re¬ 
ceived  the  salutation  of  the  angel  Gabriel.  And  the  beauty  of  the  Virgins 
of  the  Fountain,  the  supple  grace  of  their  figures,  and  the  Syrian  languor 
and  passion  of  their  eyes,  make  such  a  local  legend  still  appropriate.  These 
daughters  of  men  are  still  worthy  the  salutation  of  the  Sons  of  God. 

And  lest  the  reader  should  miss  the  point  of  this  coarse  insinua¬ 
tion,  this  delicate-minded  apostle  of  a  new  religion,  whose 
ethereal  refinement  of  soul  is  shocked  by  the  manly  simplicity  and 
directness  of  Holy  Writ  in  its  denunciations  of  sin,  returns  to  the 
subject  and  treats  his  readers  to  ^passages  like  the  following.  After 
describing  “  the  Maidens  of  Nazareth  ”  as  “  shamef  ully  pretty  ’’  (the 
italics  are  his)  he  goes  on: — 

And  as  the  maidens  of  Nazareth  have,  from  of  old,  had  rather  a  distin¬ 
guished  reputation  for  frailty  as  well  as  beauty,  remark  could  hardly  but 
arise  on  the  possible  secrets  which  that  Virgin  of  the  Fountain,  who  has  had 
a  destiny  so  wonderful,  “  kept  in  her  heart  ”  ;  and  then  thought,  which  there 
were  scarce  words  to  utter,  on  the  ineffable  mockery,  so  often,  of  human 
beliefs  by  the  actual  facts  respecting  the  objects  bedizened  with  these  beliefs. 

Our  readers  will  now  he  able  to  estimate  the  moral  qualification 
of  the  Apostle  of  “  The  Modem  Devolution  ”  for  his  self-imposed 
task.  His  intellectual  qualifications  are  on  a  par  with  his  moral. 
All  through  his  tour  with  Mr.  Buckle  he  was  perpetually  “  burst¬ 
ing  out”  with  the  “  meditations  borne  in  oil  him  ”  by  his  “  rushing 
thoughts  ”  and  “  tension  of  mind.”  The  extraordinary  fecundity 
of  his  mind  seems,  indeed,  to  keep  him  in  a  chronic  state  of  intel¬ 
lectual  birth-pangs.  And  the  liveliness  of  these  “  rushing  ”  ideas  is 
such  that  they  occasionally  play  odd  pranks  with  their  parent.  A 
“  rushing  thought  urged  ”  him  “  into  the  rushing  motion  of  a 
glorious  gallop  along  the  sands”  of  Tyre.  Another  “rushing 
thought  ”  ran  away  with  him  across  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon ;  and  a 
third  actually  made  his  nose  bleed,  as  he  gravely  tells,  while  he 
stood  gazing  from  a  height  on  the  glory  of  Damascus.  It 
is  fair  that  our  readers  should  be  told  some  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  these  wonderful  “rushing  thoughts”  which  kept 
Mr.  Glennie  in  perpetual  motion,  and  we  will  accordingly  quote 
two  of  them  before  we  take  our  leave  of  Pilgrim-Memories.  It 
will  be  admitted  that  a  writer  who  aspires  to  the  glory  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  brand-new  religion  on  the  ruins  of  all  existing -faiths 
ought  to  combine  in  rare  perfection  the  critical  and  the  con¬ 
structive  faculties  ;  the  former  to  expose  and  destroy  the  false  re¬ 
ligions,  of  the  world,  the  latter  to  construct  on  their  ruins  the 
glorious  edifice  of  the  new  Evangel— that  is,  the  gospel  of  gross 
materialism  and  individual  annihilation.  Here,  then,  is  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Glennie’s,  critical  acumen.  The  Israelites’  Pillar 
of  Cloud  by  day  means  their  dragoman,  and  his  cloud  of  baggage 
camels'!  And  the  Pillar  of  Eire  Try  night  was  merely  the  light  of 
the  camp  fires  !  Mr.  Glennie  scarcely  condescends  to  argue  the 
point,  lie  lays  it  down  as  an  exegeticaL  dogma  from  which  there 
can  he  no  appeal.  We  think  that  Christianity,  on  the  whole,  is 
likely  to  survive  a  good  many  criticisms  ofitkis  quality.  Whether 
it  has  more  to  fear  from  the  attractive  simplicity  of  the  “  New 
Religion,”  our  readers  shall  judge  for  themselves  from  the  following 
summary  of  its  contents  : — 

Mr.  Buckle  exclaims,  “  Lock,  that  must  be  Jerusalem!”  “'Yes!”  I 
said,  “  but  something  very  different  from  all  that  is  to  my  mind  typified  by 
the  City  of  the  Great  King  will  be  that  New  Ideal,  that  Ideal  of  Co¬ 
existence,  Mutual  Determination,  Co-oneness  ;  that  ideal  of  Love  which, 
in  accordance  with  the  Verities  of  Science,  not  the  fables  of  Superstition, 
will  be,  at  length,  acknowledged  as  the  true-Sumnuun  Bonum,  and  be,  in 
fact,  a  New  ' Religion. 

Do  our  readers  understand  all  this?  If  not,  we ‘fear  we  cannot 
help  them.  But  let  them  not  take  their  failure  too  much  to  heart. 
Mr.  Buckle  tried  to  understand  it  too,  and  died  in  the  vain 
attempt. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

rip  HERE  is  perhaps  no  function  of  modem  journalism  which, 
-h-  when  conscientiously  performed,  is  so  valuable  to  the  public, 
and  which  it  is  so  much  the  duty  and  policy  of  newspaper  managers 
to  preserve  in  its  integrity,  as  that  which  is  discharged  by  the 
correspondents  who  supply  information  on  subjects  of  the  day 
from  personal  observation  or  local  inquiries;  and  it  is  to  he 
regretted  that  this  service  should  at  times  he  discredited  by 
the  practices  of  unscrupulous  writers  whose  only  object  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  startling  article.  Any  one  who  has  happened  to  he 
acquainted  with  the  private  history  of  some  of  those  feats  of 
Special  Correspondence  at  home  and  abroad  which  have  excited 
admiration  cannot  hut  feel  that  the  character  of  the  press  is  seri¬ 
ously  imperilled  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth  to  the  necessities  of 
sensation,  and  the  habit  of  exaggeration,  not  to  say  invention, 
which  such  license  naturally  engenders.  Indeed  this  has  already  been 
shown  by  some  of  the  exposures  which  have  taken  place.  It  is  only 
justice,  however,  to  the  principal  English  journal  to  say  that  in  this 
respect  it  has  always  presented  a  marked  contrast  to  some  of  its 
contemporaries.  It  justifies  its  authority  by  the  scrupulousness 
with  which  it  avoids  loose  or  extravagant  reports,  and  by  the 
sobriety  of  tone  which  it  requires  from  its  contributors.  The 
letters  to  the  Times  describing  the  agricultural  lock-out  of  1874*, 
which  have  just  been  reprinted  by  the  writer,  Mr.  Frederick 
Clifford,  iu  a  connected  form,  are  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
compare  favourably  with  the  style  of  the  fanciful  and  highly 
coloured  descriptions  which  were  at  the  same  time  published  by 
some  of  the  other  newspapers.  They  are,  in  fact,  a  model  of  how 
such  work  should  he  done.  There  is  perhaps  no  subject  on 
which  so  much  ignorance  prevails  among  the  generality  of  towns¬ 
folk  as  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  population. 
The  whole  life  of  the  two  classes,  both  in  social  and  other  condi¬ 
tions,  is  so  different  that  it  is  only  natural  that  there  should  he 
a.  tendency  to  misconception  on  the  part  of  those  who  study  the 
agricultural  labourer  from  a  distance,  and  without  any  knowledge 
of  the  balance  of  compensation  in  what  is  in  many  respects 
often  a  wretched  enough  existence.  Hence  the  value  of  such  a  work 
as  Mr.  Clifford’s,  in  which  the  facts  are  first  stated  with  minute 
j  and  careful  accuracy,  and  then  weighed  with  caution,  modera- 
!  tion,  and  due  regard  for  each  side  in  the  controversy.  Perhaps 
|  the  highest  praise  that  can  he  given  to  Mr.  Clifford  is  to  say  that 
!  he  has  discharged  his  duty  in  the  spirit  of  a  Parliamentary  Oom- 
|  mittee  or  a  judicial  Commissioner ;  and  his  report  is  therefore  an 
l  important  contribution  to  the  economical  and  industrial  history  of 
the  time.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  prepossessions 
;  on  either  side  when  he  entered  upon  his  inquiry.  At 
any  rate,  he  was  content  in  the  first  instance  to  collect 
information,  leaving  conclusions  to  he  charily  drawn  as  he 
went  on.  He  describes  in  detail,  on  the  one  hand,  the  actual  con¬ 
dition  of  the  labourers  as  he  found  them,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
difficulties  of  the  farmers.  It  must  be  presumed,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  contest  has  terminated,  that  the  farmers  were  in  the 
right  in  regard  to  the  economic  part  of  the  question.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  amount  of  labour  was  in  excess  of  tbe  demand,, 
and,  though  in  some  respects  wages  have  been  a  little  raised,  the 
farmers  have  on  the  whole  for  the  present  maintained  their  ground. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  not  the  most 
serious  part  of  the  controversy.  This  might  have  been  arranged 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  alarm  with  which  the  farmers  regarded 
the  probable  extension  of  the  dictation  which  the  Union  assumed 
to  exercise,  and  the  communistic  feeling  which  seemed  to  be 
springing  up  amongst  their  men.  The  Union  agitators  went  about 
vilifying  the  landlords  .and  farmers  as  “  brutal  oppressors,”  and 
predicting  a  happy  day  when  the  labourer  would  come  into  the- 
enjoyment  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  of  which  others  now 
robbed  him.  Even  the  children  in- the  road  bawled  after  the  farmers 
that  labourers  would  soon  he  riding  in  gigs  and  the  masters  in. 
carts.  Some  of  this  feeling  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  gradual  social 
elevation  of  the  farmers,  who  formerly  lived  more  on  a  footing 
with  their  men.  The  separation  which  had  occurred  had  led  to  a 
certain  degree  of  estrangement,  and  naturally  diminished  the 
sympathy  which  springs  from  intimate  personal  communication. 
No  doubt  the  labourers  thought.it  was  time  they  should  have  their 
turn  of  rising  in  the  world,  too,  and  foolishly  believed  in  the- 
promise  of  the  agitators  that  this  improvement  would  be  brought 
about  by  land  and.  gigs  being  directly  handed  over  to  them.  That  the 
advance  of  wages  asked  for  might  have  been  easily  got,  if  it  bad  stood 
alone,  is  proved  by  the  voluntary  rescinding  by  the  farmers  of  their 
agreement  not  to  go  beyond  twelve  shillings  a  week  for  day  work, 
as  soon  as  they  felt  that  they  had  made  the  men  feel  their  mistake 
in  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Clifford’s  figures  con¬ 
clusively  prove  that  the  labourers  were  not  pinched  by  any  actual 
distress,  and  that  the  nominal  rate  of  wages  fell  very  far  short  of 
the  actual  payments  when  allowances  were  taken  into  account. 
In  point  of  fact,  there  seems  to  he  no  doubt  that,  from  a  com¬ 
mercial  point  of  view,  the  average  wages  were  above  the 
average  value  of  the  services  rendered.  The  labourers,  there¬ 
fore,  committed  a  great  mistake  in  demanding  an  increased 
price  for  what  was  already  not  quite  worth  its  co3t,  without 
offering  any  better  work  in  return.  The  solution  which  has  been 
forced  upon  the  farmers  by, their  experience  during  the  strike  and 
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lock-out  has  keen  tliat  they  must  rely  to  a  greater  extent  on 
machinery,  and  keep  only  good  hands.  The  first  result  of  the  move¬ 
ment  has  undoubtedly  been  very  unfortunate  for  that  large  section 
of  the  labourers  who  are  hardly  worth  their  salt,  but  it  may  be 
hoped  that  it  will  in  time  lead  to  a  general  elevation  of  the 
whole  class.  The  old  relations  between  labourers  and  their 
employers  have  gradually  been  undermined  by  a  variety  of  cir¬ 
cumstances — the  social  movements  which  have  separated  the  two 
classes  in  domestic  life ;  the  spread  of  education,  which  temporarily 
unsettles  the  minds  of  those  who  get  a  new  out-look  on  the  world, 
even  though  they  may  not  have  much  chance  of  taking  advantage 
of  it ;  the  facilities  for  locomotion,  and  so  on.  The  old  system  had 
got  to  a  point  at  which  it  could  hardly  be  continued,  but  it  was  the 
labourers  themselves  who  precipitated  a  change.  One  of  the  consoling 
aspects  of  the  case  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  vapouring  of  the  men 
under  the  influence  of  the  agitators  did  not  lead  to  any  actual 
violence  of  a  serious  kind;  and  that  in  the  majority  of  instances 
farmers  and  labourers  have  resumed  friendly  relations.  Tor  the 
present  the  Union  is  clearly  in  a  bad  way,  and  the  eyes  of  its 
victims  have  been  opened  to  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
misled ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  old  state  of 
things  will  ever  be  restored,  or  that  a  Union  of  some  kind  will  not 
continue  to  exist.  The  labourers,  however,  have  been  taught  that,  if 
they  wish  to  rise,  it  must  be  by  making  themselves  more  valuable 
in  service,  not  by  attempting  to  overcome  the  natural  laws  of 
trade.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  chapters  in  Mr. 
Clifl’ord’s  book  is  that  on  small  farms,  in  which  practical  experi¬ 
ence  is  brought  to  bear  on  fantastic  theories  in  a  very  decisive 
manner.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  though  he  does  justice 
to  farmers  and  landlords,  that  he  takes  altogether  a  rosy  view  of 
things  as  they  are ;  and  what  he  has  to  say  on  the  dwellings  of  the 
labourer  and  his  want  of  rational  amusement  deserves  especial 
attention.  An  appendix  contains  some  specimens  of  the  songs 
and  caricatures  which  were  used  as  weapons  in  the  contest ;  and 
there  are  scattered  through  the  narrative  many  amusing  glimpses 
of  rural  life  and  character.  It  should  be  added  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  work  to  renew  the  irritation  of  the  past  or  to 
distiu'b  the  good  feeling  which  has  now  been  restored.  Through¬ 
out  the  author  has  adhered  steadily  to  his  aim,  which,  in  his  own 
words,  has  been  to  “  say  nothing  which,  consistently  with  the 
facts,  should  widen  the  breach  between  classes  whose  solid 
English  qualities  win  for  both  of  them  on  acquaintance  the  highest 
respect.” 

Ur.  "Woolsey’s  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  International  Law  *, 
of  which  the  first  edition  appeared  some  fifteen  years  ago,  has 
already  acquired  the  rank  of  a  standard  work ;  and  the  fourth  edition, 
now  issued,  contains  the  author’s  additions  and  corrections  down  to 
the  middle  of  last  year.  The  broad  and  liberal  character  of  Dr. 
"Woolsey’s  writings  is  well  known  ;  and  though  he  naturally,  and 
we  may  say  necessarily,  writes  from  an  American  point  of  view, 
which  cannot  be  in  all  cases  identical  with  an  English  one,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  he  does  not  pander  to  the  popular  prejudices  and 
delusions  of  his  coimtrymen,  but  points  out  candidly  the  errors 
into  which  on  various  occasions  they  have  fallen.  That  his  views 
on  more  than  one  important  point  cannot  be  implicitly  accepted  by 
English  jurists  is  only  what  might  be  expected;  but  the  general 
tone  and  spirit  of  the  work  deserve  respect,  and  a  comparison  of 
opinions  is  always  advantageous. 

In  the  beginning  of  last  year  Mr.  W.  Spottiswoode  circulated  a 
letter  urging  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  Musical  Association 
of  the  same  character  and  organization  as  other  scientific  societies 
in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  subjects  connected 
with  the  art  and  science  of  music,  f  The  idea  was  at  once  warmly 
taken  up  by  a  number  of  persons  interested  both  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  music,  and  the  Association  has  now  been  in  existence 
for  some  months,  and  has  completed  its  first  session.  The  general 
plan  of  the  society  is  to  have  meetings  for  the  reading  of  papers, 
in  some  cases  illustrated  by  actual  performances,  and  the  exhibition 
and  discussion  of  experiments  bearing  on  the  form  of  musical  in¬ 
struments  and  the  general  principles  and  combination  of  musical 
sounds.  The  first  session,  which  began  in  November  and  termi¬ 
nated  in  J uue  last,  included  eight  meetings  ;  and  the  nature  of  the 
proceedings  may  be  gathered  from  the  list  of  subjects  brought 
forward— such  as  the  means  of  extending  the  compass  and  in¬ 
creasing  the  tone  of  stringed  instruments  (illustrated)  ;  the  sim¬ 
plification  of  pitch-notation;  a  new  stop  action  (illustrated  by  a  rueso- 
tonic  harmonium  playing  from  seven  flats  to  seven  sharps);  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  wind  to  stringed  instruments  (illustrated  by  an  apparatus 
giving  some  of  the  varied  tones  of  a  string  organ)  ;  musical  nomen¬ 
clature  ;  temperament,  or  the  division  of  the  octave,  and  so  on.  The 
names  of  the  chief  members  of  this  society  are  a  sufficient 
guarantee  of  the  spirit  in  which  it  will  be  carried  on,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  supplies  what  has  long  been  felt  to  be  a  great 
want,  and  has  a  career  of  much  usefulness  before  it. 

Mr.  Hart  J,  who  modestly  says  of  himself  that  he  has  “  lived  in 
the  atmosphere  of  fiddles  all  his  days,  and  has  perhaps  possessed 
peculiar  advantages  for  learning  much  about  them,”  is  an  authority 
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on  this  subject  who  commands  general  respect,  and  the  volume  in 
which  he  has  embodied  the  results  of  his  experience  and  researches 
will  he  gratefully  received  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  what  he 
justly  calls  “  the  leading  instrument.”  Mr.  Hart  appears  to  he 
aware  that  there  are  people  in  the  world  who  make  light  of  fiddles, 
and  cannot  conceive  why  such  a  simple  contrivance  should  he 
thought  so  much  of ;  but  he  takes  high  ground  with  them,  and 
asserts  that  not  only  cultivated  taste,  but  a  spark  of  genius,  is 
required,  for  the  appreciation  of  a  fine  violin,  as  of  a  poem,  or  a 
picture,  or  any  other  great  work  of  art.  We  feel  sure  at  least  that 
no  one  who  reads  Mr.  Hart’s  account  of  the  fifty-eight  pieces 
which  compose  a  violin,  and  of  the  sort  of  inspiration  which  is 
required  in  the  choice  of  the  different  woods,  and  in  the  delicate 
and  finished  adaptation  of  the  parts,  can  fail  to  catch  some  of  his 
artistic  enthusiasm.  In  the  history  of  the  instrument,  as  well  as 
of  the  strange  adventures  of  some  famous  makers  and  specimens 
of  it,  there  is  moreover  a  touch  of  seductive  romance.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  strange  that  not  only  should  there  have  been  no  modem 
improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  violin,  hut  that  even  by 
the  closest  imitation  of  the  old  masters  nothing  deserving  of  com¬ 
parison  with  their  best  work  has  ever  been  produced.  After  a  sketch 
of  the  early  history  of  the  violin,  Mr.  Hart  takes  the  various 
schools  in  turn,  analysing  the  characteristics  of  the  chief  makers, 
which  are  further  illustrated  by  photographs  transferred  to  wood. 
We  then  have  an  account  of  the  more  famous  collectors 
of,  composers  for,  and  players  on  the  instrument,  with  an 
appendix  of  anecdotes,  new  and  old.  We  cannot  of  course 
attempt  to  follow  the  writer  through  his  interesting  and 
graphic  descriptions  of  the  different  styles  of  the  instrument 
to  which  he  has  devoted  the  study  of  a  lifetime ;  hut  they  are 
well  worth  reading,  both  by  those  who  have  already  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  subject  and  those  who  care  to  have  their  ignorance 
enlightened  as  to  the  subtle  perfections  which  may  he  attained  in 
this  art.  The  great  feature  of  the  Italian  violins  of  the  best 
period  is,  Mr.  Hart  points  out,  their  marked  individuality  ;  whereas 
the  modern  violins  which  are  turned  out  in  thousands  are  made, 
like  ordinary  cabinet-work,  by  several  workmen,  who  each  take  a 
part,  one  the  hack,  another  the  sides,  another  the  belly,  and  so  on, 
the  various  parts  being  then  put  together  by  a  finisher.  Mirecourt 
is  the  chief  seat  of  this  wholesale  industry,  and  the  writer,  ad¬ 
mitting  that  a  supply  of  cheap  instruments  has  thus  been  secured, 
regrets  that  it  has  destroyed  the  gallant  little  hand  of  makers 
who  were  once  common  in  France,  Germany,  and  England,  and 
who  were  guided  by  a  loyal  reverence  for  the  art.  Copies  of 
Amati,  Maggini,  Guarnerius,  and  Stradiuarius,  all  duly  provided 
with  lying  labels  and  dates,  are  now  scattered  broadcast ;  and  a 
new  kind  of  modern-antique  of  a  very  deceptive  kind  is  said  to 
he  now  producing  a  revolution  in  the  Mirecourt  manufacture.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  having  been  boiled  in  some  mixture  of 
acids,  giving  it  the  aged  look  of  the  genuine  thing.  It  is  blackened 
and  charred  in  the  most  merciless  manner,  and  sends  forth  a  smell 
of  a  most  disagreeable  kind.  On  the  question  as  to  how  far 
the  tone  of  a  violin  depends  on  the  varnish,  our  author  has 
some  sensible  remarks.  On  one  side,  he  says,  varnish  has  been 
made  too  much  of,  as  if  it  could  overcome  the  defects  of  form ; 
and  on  the  other  it  has  been  unduly  depreciated.  The  truth  is 
that  the  finest  varnishes,  those  of  oil,  require  great  skill  and 
patience  in  their  use  ;  they  take  time  to  mature,  and  will  not  be 
forced ;  hut  in  the  end,  when  the  oil  dries,  it  leaves  the  wood 
mellowed  and  wrapped  in  an  elastic  covering,  which  yields  to  the 
tone  of  the  instrument,  and  imparts  to  it  much  of  its  own  softness. 
Spirit  varnish,  now  commonly  used  because  it  dries  rapidly,  is 
hard  and  unyielding,  and  is  fatal  to  richness  of  tone,  though  it 
gives  a  metallic,  piercing  resonance,  suitable  for  common  purposes. 
Mr.  Hart  also  correots  a  popular  error;  the  strings  of  violins 
are  not  of  cat-gut,  hut  of  the  intestines  of  the  sheep  or  goat,  or, 
best  of  all,  of  the  lamb. 

“  Mercade’s  ”  work  on  the  interpretation  of  Shakspeare’s  Hamlet  * 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  recent  perform¬ 
ances  of  this  play,  for  these  are  only  casually  referred  to  in  the  last 
page.  Ilamlet,  in  fact,  is  one  of  those  inexhaustible  problems 
which  have  a  constant  fascination  for  speculative  minds,  and  are 
continually  undergoing  examination.  The  present  writer  at  the 
outset  takes  care  to  give  warning  that  his  work  is  not  addressed 
to  those  “  who  see  no  mystery  in  the  works  of  Shakspeare,”  hut' 
most  people  who  read  it  will  probably  feel  that  here  at  least  the  mys¬ 
tery  is  rather  overdone.  The  critic  scorns  to  accept  the  commonplace 
idea  that  the  play  is  only  a  play  ;  to  his  discerning  eye  it  reveals 
itself  as  a  grand  allegory  of  human  life,  “  a  Dramatic  Philosophy  of 
History.”  Shakspeare,  he  holds,  has  endeavoured  “  to  embody 
in  characters  the  conflicting  forces  of  history,  which  emerge  in 
that  resultant  called  Progress.”  Hamlet  is  Progress,  resulting 
from  liberty,  individualism,  and  the  rights  of  man.  On  the  other 
hand,  superstition,  tyranny,  falsehood,  and  every  form  of  despotic 
authority  and  oppression  are  ranged  on  the  side  of  the  King, 
whom  it  is  Hamlet’s  business  to  overthrow.  Polonius  represents 
traditional  bigotry,  Ophelia  the  influence  of  the  Church ;  the  two 
together,  Church  and  State  as  before  the  lieformation.  All 
through  the  play  Hamlet  or  Progress  is  killing  the  King — that  is 
historical  oppression — in  the  persons  of  his  supporters,  and  on  the 
removal  of  the  last  of  them  the  tyrant  vanishes.  Each  of  the  two 
hostile  forces  is  illustrated  by  a  group  of  characters,  and  the  Ghost 
represents  “  the  revival  and  shadow  of  ideal  truth  and  justice.” 

*  Hamlet :  or,  Shakspeare’s  Philosophy  of  History.  A  Study  of  the 
Spiritual  Soul  and  Unity  of  Hamlet.  By  Mercade.  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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Again,  Progress  is  epitomized  in  the  churchyard  scene,  where  “  the 
ridicule  which  kills  by  criticism,  metaphysical  discussion,  and 
satire  are  given  in  two  clowns.”  We  are  treated  to  a  good  deal 
more  of  this  sort  of  interpretation,  hut  perhaps  this  sample  is 
enough  to  indicate  the  character  of  the  work.  In  these  days  there 
is  no  book  too  foolish  or  insane  to  find  a  publisher. 

Dr.  Davies  *  has  already  achieved  distinction  or  notoriety  as  one 
of  the  most  prolific  and  unabashed  penny-a-liners  of  the  day; 
and  it  is  not  sin-prising  to  find  that,  even  though  the  subjects 
with  which  he  first  started  have  long  been  worked  out,  he 
still  possesses  in  the  resources  of  his  own  rich  nature  an  inexhaust- 
able  supply  of  vapid  verbiage  and  vulgar  twaddle.  When  he  has 
nothing  else  to  write  about  he  can  always  write  about  himself,  and 
this  indeed  is  what  he  is  now  pretty  well  reduced  to.  If  the  pre¬ 
sent  volume  is  utterly  empty  and  worthless  in  other  respects,  it  has 
at  least  a  certain,  though  not  very  pleasant,  interest  as  a  picture  of 
the  author's  general  character.  “  Smoking  my  after-dinner  cigar 
one  summer  day  in  1873, 1  was  startled  from  my  suburban  repose 
by  the  far  from  infrequent  apparition  of  a  Hansom  cab  driving  up, 
tenanted  by.  a  rather  dirty  little  boy,  whom  I  at  once  divined  to  be 
a  ‘  devil  ’ — I  mean  of  course  a  printer’s  devil.”  This  is  the  sort 
of  wretched  slop  which  the  writer  pours  out  by  the  mile.  It  intro¬ 
duces  a  narrative  which  relates  how  the  clerical  Special  Cor¬ 
respondent  thrust  himself  into  the  midst  of  a  private  gathering 
of  Homan  Catholic  ecclesiastics  at  Ware,  and  made  himself  free 
of  the  table,  though  the  Archbishop  pointedly  apologized  for  “  the 
exclusion  of  the  press  from  the  proceedings,”  to  report  which  was  the 
pretext  of  his  visit.  Still,  if  we  do  not  learn  much  about  the  Council, 
we  are  treated  to  something  much  more  important.  It  seems  that 
Dr.  Davies’s  neighbour  in  the  next  bed-room — a  Franciscan  friar — 
“  snored  most  vigorously ;  but  the  fresh  air  and  the  country  walk 
the  Doctor  might  have  added  the  good  dinner  he  got  by  his  impu¬ 
dence — “  made  me  pretty  well  proof  against  this,  and  I  daresay  I 
was  soon  doing  the  same.”  We  also  hear  plenty  of  the  eating  and 
drinking  during  the  Pontigny  Pilgrimage.  At  the  hotel  in  Paris 
he  could  get  nothing  for  supper  except  some  “wretched  cold 
meat.”  But  at  Pontigny  all  his  appetites  were  fully  indulged. 
After  “a  capital  cold  collation  in  the  refectory,”  he  pried 
into  the  room  where  the  body  of  Father  Barbier,  the  procu¬ 
rator,  who  had  just  died  suddenly,  was  lying.  After  this  refresh¬ 
ing  sight,  “  we  then  adjourned  to  the  refectory  of  the  monastery  to 
tax  the  hospitality  of  the  good  Fathers,  which  we  did  to  the  fullest 
extent ;  cold  viands,  ripe  fruits,  and  capital  Burgundy  was  pro¬ 
vided  ” — and  apparently  consumed — “  without  limit ;  and  when  we 
had  fed  to  our  hearts’  content,  we  sought  our  baggage  and  lodgings, 
and  so  passed  the  time  till  vespers,”  when  we  hope  he  was  at  no 
loss  for  supper.  The  disturbance  of  his  slumbers  after  this  heavy 
feeding  by  a  “  lively  Burgundian  baby  ”  and  an  asthmatic 
landlady  is  minutely  recorded.  Next  morning  he  again 
sponged  on  the  “  hospitable  Fathers  ”  for  breakfast,  and 
took  another  peep  at  the  dead  procurator,  and  was  in  fine  trim  for 
a  final  visit  to  the  refectory  for  dinner,  with  no  doubt  a  few  good 
bumpers  to  finish  up  with .  And  here  we  come  upon  a  highly  character¬ 
istic  touch : — “  I  sympathized  with  the  announcement  made  by 
Mgr.  Patterson  to  the  ell'ect  that  a  collection  would  be  made  for 
the  expenses  to  which  the  Fathers  of  St.  Edme  had  been  put  in 
entertaining  us.  It  must  have  been  simply  ruinous,  and  I  am 
quite  afraid  to  calculate  the  thousands  of  bottles  of  Burgundy  we 
must  have  extracted  from  the  priory  cellars,  or  the  depredations  we 
must  have  made  in  the  poultry-yards  and  fruit-trees  of  the  com¬ 
munity.”  After  all  the  guttling  and  guzzling,  however,  which 
figures  in -this  “phase  of  religious  life,”  his  sympathy  with  the 
hint  about  a  bill  to  pay  quickly  evaporated,  and  he  is  not  ashamed 
to  put  his  shabbiness  on  record : — “  I  never  found  out  that  the 
proposed  collection  was  made,  or  I  would  gladly  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  it,  for  I  had  lived  en  prince  at  Pontigny.”  And  then 
he  went  to  Paris  with  as  “jolly  a  party  of  priests  and  friars  as 
ever  he  met,”  which  perhaps  accounts  for  his  admiration  of  the 
“rollicking  students  in  the  Oloserie  des  Lilas ’’which  he  avows 
in  a  succeeding  chapter.  There  is  more  smacking  of  lips 
over  the  good  feeding  and  drinking  at  Pontigny  before  he 
can  wind  up ;  and,  forgetting  all  about  the  expected  subscrip¬ 
tion  which  he  took  such  good  care  to  remember  to  forget 
to  pay,  he  is  enthusiastic  about  the  “  old  virtue  of  hospi¬ 
tality.”  Among  other  confidences,  we  learn  how  he  spent  last 
Good  Friday : — “  Having  gone  to,  I  will  not  say  how  many 
churches,  personally  or  by  deputy  (Specials  have  even  to  go  to 
church  by  proxy  !),  in  the  morning,  I  ate  my  salt-fish — of  which  I 
am  particularly  fond — and  then,  in  the  intervals  of  editing  a  local 
journal,  sallied  forth  to  a  fair  on  Wormwood  Scrubs.”  And  then, 
after  more  so-called  literary  work,  he  was  off  to  a  postmen’s  tea¬ 
meeting  in  the  East  End,  where  he  had  a  good  tea,  “  which  was 
more  like  dinner.”  This  did  not,  however,  prevent  him  from  later  on 
“coquetting  with  a  dainty  little  souper ,  and  drinking  success.” 
There  is  a  touching  chapter  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  a  dinner 
on  Sunday  in  Inverness,  in  which  we  are  incidentally  informed 
that  the  reverend  gentlemen  allowed  “an  old  goat”  of  a  Scotch 
drover  who  got  into  his  company  to  tell  him  “  lots  of  unsavoury 
stories  of  his  youth.”  On  the  whole,  the  low  wit,  sniggering 
irreverence,  and  intense  vulgarity  of  mind  displayed  in  this  volume,  - 
under  the  pretence  of  describing  “  phases  of  religious  life,”  make 
it  a  most  offensive  production. 

Dr.  Fayrer,  a  member  of  the  Bengal  Medical  Service,  has 
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written  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  natural  history  and  habits  of 
the  royal  tiger  of  Bengal  *,  who,  according  to  this  account  of  him, 
would  seem  to  be  better  entitled  to  the  rank  of  king  of  beasts 
than  the  lion,  whom  he  is  said  to  surpass  in  size,  strength,  activity, 
and  beauty,  though  not  in  courage  or  dignity.  The  writer  has 
evidently  had  good  opportunities  of  observing  the  tiger  in  the 
swamp  and  jungle,  and  has  studied  the  subject  thoroughly.  We  have 
first  an  analysis  of  the  anatomy  of  the  tiger,  which  is  chiefly  re¬ 
markable  for  its  powerful  muscular  development  in  the  neck, 
shoulder,  and  forearm.  The  special  senses  of  hearing  and  vision 
are  acute,  while  smell  seems  to  be  comparatively  defective.  There 
is  extreme  sensibility  in  the  whiskers  upon  the  chin,  cheeks,  and 
eyebrows,  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  use  as  feelers  in  the  stealthy 
movements  of  the  tiger.  Dr.  Fayrer  has  measured  tiger-skins  more 
than  ten  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail,  which,  he  holds,  is 
beyond  the  size  of  any  lion ;  and  he  has  heard  of,  and  believes  in, 
tigers  up  to  twelve  feet  long,  but-  has  no  faith  in  Bullbn’s  fifteen-feet 
tiger,  or  Hyder  Ally’s  eighteen-feet  one.  In  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
tiger,  which,  as  he  admiringly  contends,  “  in  ferocity  cannot  be  ex¬ 
ceeded,”  he  hesitates  between  incredulity  as  to  the  reality  of  the 
alleged  noble  and  generous  qualities  of  the  lion,  and  a  suspicion 
that,  if  they  exist,  they  are  due  to  “  a  more  apathetic  and  less 
energetically  savage  nature.”  The  tigress  is  more  bloodthirsty  than 
the  male ;  and  Dr.  Fayrer  has  seen  one,  with  her  young,  charge  a 
line  of  elephants.  In  one  case  a  tigress  in  a  bound  reached  a 
sportsman  in  his  howdah,  and  dragged  him  down.  As  a  rule, 
however,  the  tiger’s  instinct  is  to  escape  pursuers.  There  is  only 
one  species  of  tiger,  though  they  vary  in  colour  and  even  shape. 
When  teaching  her  young  ones  to  catch  small  deer,  calves,  or  pigs, 
the  tigress  is  wanton  and  extravagant  in  her  cruelty,  as  if  on  pur¬ 
pose  to  excite  her  pupils.  A  tiger  usually  has  a  “  kill  ”  or  larder 
where  he  stores  the  carcases  of  his  victims.  The  elder  tigers  are 
less  destructive  than  the  young,  being  content  with  one  or  two 
cows  or  buffaloes  a  week,  whereas  the  young  tigers  will  kill 
three  or  four  cows  at  a  time.  When  hard  up  tigers  will  eat 
frogs  and  small  animals,  and  even  each  other.  Dr.  Fayrer  tells 
some  thrilling  stories  of  conflicts  with  tigers,  but  he  thinks  the 
ravages  of  the  man-eaters  somewhat  exaggerated.  The  fangs  of 
the  tiger  are  not  poisonous,  and,  though  the  wounds  they  inflict 
are  dangerous  on  account  of  their  depth,  it  is  wonderful  how 
often  people  recover  from  them.  Although  a  keen  sportsman. 
Dr.  Fayrer  does  not  advocate  the  preservation  of  his  favourite 
game,  but  asks  only  that  it  should  be  kept  down  by  hunting,  and 
not  by  poison  or  snares. 

Major  Evan  R.  Jonest,  at  present  United  States  Consul  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  served,  first  as  a  private,  and  afterwards  as 
an  officer,  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  during  the  whole  of  the 
Civil  War;  and  he  therefore  brings  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
experience  to  the  task  of  writing  the  history  of  the  period.  His 
sketches  are  biographical  in  form,  but  they  necessarily  embrace 
the  general  course  of  events  which  afforded  Lincoln,  Stanton,  and 
Grant  an  opportunity  of  distinguishing  themselves.  It  is  credit¬ 
able  to  the  writer  that,  though  he  was  an  active  partisan  of  the 
North  diuring  the  war,  he  can  look  back  upon  it  in  an  impartial 
spirit  and  with  feelings  of  kindness  and  consideration  towards 
those  against  whom  he  formerly  bore  arms.  Nor  does  he  stoop 
to  any  of  that  mystification  so  common  in  most  American  works 
on  the  subject,  by  which  it  is  attempted  to  disguise  the  fact  that 
it  was  not  till  a  late  period  of  the  conflict  that  it  became  on 
the  part  of  the  North  an  anti-slavery  movement.  Lincoln  con¬ 
sistently  regarded  the  question  of  slavery  as  entirely  subordinate 
to  the  one  great  object  of  preserving  the  Union.  His  speech  on 
the  Kansas-Nebraska  measure,  in  which  he  said,  “  Much  as  I  hate 
slavery,  I  would  consent  to  its  extension  rather  than  see 
the  Union  dissolved,  just  as  I  would  consent  to  any  great  evil  to 
avoid  a  greater  one,”  distinctly  foreshadowed  his  future  policy. 
Combining  his  own  personal  knowledge  and  the  materials  furnished 
by  other  writers,  Major  Jones  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  work 
which,  in  a  moderate  compass,  presents  a  good  general  view  of  the 
history  of  an  important  crisis. 

Most  people  are  apt  to  fancy  that  the  world  was  expressly  made 
to  suit  their  own  purposes,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
Messrs.  Cook’s  periodical  issue  of  tourist  literature  j  is  prefaced 
by  some  lines  from  Wilhelm  Meister  which  suggest  that 
To  give  room  for  wand’ring  is  it 
That  the  world  was  made  so  wide  ? 

which  means,  in  other  words,  we  suppose,  that  the  globe  fulfils  its 
chief  object  in  providing  scope  for  Cook’s  excursions.  The  first 
volume  of  this  publication  contains  a  short  novel  and  a  number  of 
papers  describing  tourists’  adventures  or  places  recommended  to 
their  attention,  and  is  illustrated  with  pictures  and  maps.  The 
literature  is  perhaps  rather  too  much  in  the  style  of  forced  gaiety  to 
which  tourists  are  in  the  habit  of  writing  home  to  their  friends ; 
but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  miscellaneous  gossip. 

Mr.  Wood,  having  made  repeated  yacht  voyages  amongst  the 
South  Sea  Islands  §,  sums  up  his  experiences  in  an  account  of  his 
last  cruise  in  1873-4.  Mr.  Wood  takes  a  very  hopeless  view  of  the 
future  of  the  Polynesians  under  “  the  advance  of  so-called  civiliza- 

*  The  Royal  Tiger  of  Bengal ;  his  Life  and  Death.  By  J.  Tayrcr,  M.D. 
J.  &  A.  Churchill. 

f  Lincoln,  Stanton,  and  Grant.  Historical  Sketches,  by  Major  Evan 
Roland  Jones.  With  Steel  Portraits.  P.  Warnc  &  Co. 

j  All  the  World  Over.  Edited  by  Edwin  Hodder.  Vol.  I.  T.  Cook  & 
Son  ;  Dodder  &  Stoughton. 

§  A  Yachting  Cruise  in  the  South  Seas.  By  E.  C.  Wood.  With  Photo¬ 
graphic  Illustrations.  King  Sc  Co. 
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tion,”  and  expects  to  see  them  soon  die  out.  He  makes  no  pre¬ 
tensions  to  scientific  investigations  of  any  land,  but  jots  down  in 
a  plain,  simple  way  what  came  under  his  own  eyes  during  the 
cruise.  The  volume  is  illustrated  by  excellent  photographs  exe¬ 
cuted  by  a  photographer  whom  Mr.  Wood  carried  with  him. 

As  Mr.  Iiarting  *  specially  commends  the  branch  of  natural 
history  on  which  he  has  written  a  little  manual  to  the  attention 
of  young  ladies,  he  has  certainly  done  well  to  give  it  as  euphonious 
and  prepossessing  a  name  as  possible.  If  he  had  blurted  out  snails 
and  slugs  he  would,  we  fear,  have  frightened  away  some  of  the 
fair  pupils  to  whom  he  appeals.  Yet  these  are  really  the  main 
subjects  of  his  inquiries ;  and  though  they  may  be  anything  but 
attractive  in  name  or  appearance,  they  are  not  without  interest 
from  the  naturalist’s  point  of  view.  The  mouth  of  a  slug,  for  in¬ 
stance,  with  its  innumerable  teeth,  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  machinery, 
and  the  young  snails  present  a  curious  study  as  they  burrow, 
head  uppermost,  in  the  earth  in  order  to  promote  the  growth  of  their 
shells,  reappearing  in  a  week  double  their  former  size.  Mauy  persons 
may  be  surprised  to  learn  that  these  mollusca  are  provided  with  half- 
a-dozen  ganglionic  centres,  well-developed  organs  of  sight,  smell, 
hearing,  and  touch.  Mr.  Iiarting  takes  his  readers  on  a  ramble  in 
search  of  land  and  water  shells  over  the  London  clay,  and  in  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  chapter  over  the  chalk  downs  and  moist  beech-woods  of 
Sussex,  where,  he  tells  us,  “  snail  syrup  ”  is  still  regarded  by  the 
old  dames  as  a  prime  specific  for  cough  or  cold.  We  also  learn 
that  the  snail  is  not  only  a  thorough  scavenger,  but  has  been 
known  to  produce  musical  sounds  by  the  friction  of  its  foot  or  shell 
on  a  window-pane  which  has  been  wetted  by  the  rain.  Mr.  Hurt¬ 
ing  shows  that  the  slug  is  not,  as  popularly  supposed,  a  snail 
that  has  slipped  out  of  its  shell,  but  a  distinct  species  with  a  shell 
of  which  it  would  find  it  difficult  to  divest  itself. 

Mr.  Bunyan,  who  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  useful  book  on  the 
law  of  Life  Assurance,  has  published  a  revised  edition  of  a  co  m- 
panion  volume  on  the  laws  relating  to  fire  assurance.!  As  a  rule 
the  Companies  find  it  good  policy  to  be  liberal  to  insurers,  but  the 
latter  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  limits  of  the  risk  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Offices  and  the  exceptions  from  it,  and  on  this  point 
there  is  a  chapter  in  Mr.  Bunyan’s  work  well  worth  perusal. 

Dr.  Donkin  in  a  treatise  on  diabetes  %  expresses  his  want  of 
faith  in  purely  medicinal  remedies,  and  urges  the  importance  of 
the  exclusive  administration  of  casein  and  lactose  as  food  in  the 
form  of  skim-milk,  which  is  better  for  this  purpose  than  entire  milk. 
This  has  been  found  successful,  he  says,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases.  Care  must  be  taken,  however,  to  lay  down  regulations  as  to  the 
quantity  of  and  intervals  between  the  doses,  which  must  be  rigidly 
enforced  under  the  eye  of  watchful  nurses.  One  of  the  great  diffi¬ 
culties  is,  it  seems,  to  prevent  the  patient  from  indulging  clandes¬ 
tinely  in  prohibited  articles  of  food. 

Messrs.  Bacon  and  Co.  have  just  issued  a  new  series  of 
pocket  maps  of  English  counties  §  of  a  convenient  size,  and  very 
cheap.  They  are  sufficiently  minute  for  pedestrian  guidance,  and 
they  also  give  the  name  of  every  railway  station.  Even  on  a 
hurried  journey  by  train,  looking  out  the  places  passed  on  the 
map  is  a  pleasant  occupation  ;  and  when  one  can  get  out  and  walk, 
a  pocket  map  not  only  helps  to  save  time,  but  to  open  up  the 
country,  and  leads  one  to  the  right  spots  without  trouble  or  delay. 

A  new  style  of  binding  for  Bibles  and  Prayers  ||  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Oxford  University  Press,  by  which,  in  one  case,  a 
chain  combined  with  the  clasps  forms,  when  the  book  is  closed,  a 
convenient  handle,  while  in  the  other  there  is  a  clasp  by  which  a 
natty  little  Prayer-book  may  be  attached  to  the  waistbelt.  There  is 
perhaps  a  nice  calculation  of  feminine  weakness  in  thus  making 
Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  as  it  were,  part  of  the  fashionable 
costume  of  the  day  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  taste  for  devotional 
exercises  might  be  still  further  developed  if  a  small  mirror  could 
be  inserted  inside  the  cover.  The  same  Press  has  also  produced 
what  is  said  to  be  the  smallest  Bible  in  the  world.  It  is  of  the 
size  and  type  technically  known  as  diamond  24mo.,  and  is 
certainly  an  excellent  specimen  of  clear,  though  almost  microscopic, 
typography. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

ARABIA*!  is,  so  to  speak,  just  now  at  a  premium.  The  travels 
of  Palgrave,  Maltzan,  and  Wrede  have  recently  laid  open  to 


*  Rambles  in  Search  of  Shells,  Land  and  Fresh-water.  By  J.  E. 
Iiarting.  Van  Voorst. 

t  The  Law  of  Fire  Insurance.  By  C.  J.  Bunyan.  Second  Edition. 
C.  and  E.  Layton. 

J  On  the  Relations  between  Diabetes  and  Food.  By  A.  S.  Donkin  M  D 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

§  Racon's  New  Pocket  Maps  of  English  Counties.  From  the  Ordnance 
Survey ;  with  the  Name  of  every  Railway  Station.  G.  W.  Bacon  &  Co 
Strand. 

||  The  Holy  Bible.  (With  Enchained  Clasp.)  Oxford  University  Press. 
London :  Erowde.  Oxford  University  Press  W  arehouse :  Paternoster 

Row. 

The  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  (With  Suspension  Clasp.)  Oxford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press. 

The  Holy  Bible.  Diamond  24mo.  Oxford  University  Press. 

H  Die  alte  Geographie  Arabiens  als  Grundtage  der  Entujicklungsgeschichte 
des  Semitismus.  Von  A.  Sprenger.  Bern :  Huber  &  Co.  ‘Londun : 
Triibner  &  Co. 

Arabxen  und  die  Araber  seit  hundert  Jahren.  Eine  geographisehe  vnd 
yeschicht/irhe  Skizze.  V on  A.  Zehme.  Ilalle  :  Buchhandlung  des  Waisen- 
nauses.  London  ;  Williams  &  Norgate. 


European  curiosity  the  jealously  guarded  mysteries  of  the  Wahabee 
capital  and  of  Mecca,  and  the  hitherto  inaccessible  oases  of  Haclra- 
maut ;  and  now,  contemporaneously  with  the  masterly  compendium 
of  our  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject  in  the  article  by  the  first 
of  these  writers’  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ,  appear  two  other 
works  aiming  at  presenting  an  exhaustive  survey  of  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  subject.  Herr  A.  Sprenger,  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  Life  of  Mohammed,  devotes  himself  to  the  restoration  of 
Arabian  geography  as  known  to  the  ancients.  Taking  Ptolemy  as 
his  text,  he  investigates  one  by  one  the  statements  of  that  singu¬ 
larly  accurate  geographer,  endeavouring  to  construe  them  by  the 
light  afforded  by  subsequent  Arabic  writers.  The  second  clause  of 
J  his  title-page  must  not  lea'd  readers  to  expect  an  essay  on  the 
fascinating  but  difficult  theme  of  the  characteristics  of  the  Semitic 
race ;  the  scope  of  his  treatise  is  mainly  geographical.  History, 
legend,  and  references  to  natural  products  are,  ho  wever,  inevitably 
blended  with  drier  geographical  detail,  and  short  digressions  of 
even  greater  interest  occur,  as,  for  example,  one  on  the  influence  of 
scientific  grammarians  on  the  language.  What  Sprenger  has  done 
for  Arabic  antiquity,  Herr  Zehme  has  attempted  for  the  internal 
history  and  geographical  exploration  of  the  last  century.  By  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  by  a  geographical 
description  of  the  various  regions  of  the  country,  followed  by  a 
condensed  narrative  of  the  political  events  of  the  last  hundred 
years.  The  author’s  spirit  is  excellent,  his  arrangement  clear,  his 
learning  ample,  and  his  book  deserves  strong  recommendation  as  a 
manual  of  the  actual  condition  of  Arabia. 

It  is  now  about  a  year  since  we  noticed  the  late  Dr.  Oorssen’s 
great  work  on  the  Etruscan  language*  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
erudition,  diligence,  and  sincerity  of  the  author,  but  with  an  inti¬ 
mation  of  considerable  scepticism  respecting  the  results  which  he 
considered  himself  to  have  established.  The  subsequent  course  of 
investigation  has  not  been  favourable  to  his  theory.  We  are  not 
aware  that  his  method  of  interpretation  has  received  the  unqualified 
adhesion  of  any  scholar,  while  the  advocate  of  a  rival  hypothesis, 

I  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  has  pointed  out  a  fatal  flaw  in  it.  To  admit  with 
|  previous  inquirers  that  the  word  a  oils,  of  frequent  occurrence  upon 
j  sarcophagi,  denotes  atatis,  but  at  the  same  time  to  insist  that  it 
J  is  frequently  a  proper  name  denoting  a  member  of  a  certain  guild 
or  family  of  sculptors,  who  would  seem  to  have  had  a  monopoly  of 
the  trade,  is  so  glaring  an  absurdity  that  common  sense  can  but 
summarily  decree  that  on  this  count  Corssen  is  plane  non  audiendus. 
The  paradox,  however,  is  apparently  essential  to  his  theory  of  the 
Italian  affinities  of  Etruscan.  This  unlucky  word  avils  is  commonly 
followed  by  some  other  word  which,  if  avils  signifies  cetatis,  can 
be  nothing  else  than  a  numeral.  Corssen  himself,  however, 
abandons  the  endeavour  to  establish  that  affinity  between  these 
words  and  the  Latin  numerals  which  his  theory  requires.  He  is 
therefore  driven  to  deny  that  they  are  numerals  at  all,  and  his 
discomfiture  on  this  point  must  be  held  to  invalidate  his  system 
from  the  foundation.  Alter  a  full  confirmation  of  Mr.  Taylor’s 
criticisms  on  this  point,  Dr.  Deecke,  in  the  first  of  his  recent  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Etruscan  discussion,  proceeds  to  point  out  other 
apparent  fallacies  in  the  work  under  his  review.  In  the  second 
he  addresses  himself  to  the  task  of  reconstruction,  and  investigates 
the  nature  of  the  supposed  Etruscan  conjunction  -c-  and  of  the 
genitive  in  al  as  a  contribution  to  the  determination  of  the  philo¬ 
logical  relationships  of  this  mysterious  tongue.  His  own  conclu¬ 
sion  is  for  the  present  withheld,  but  he  expresses  a  suspicion  that, 
in  spite  of  the  great  difficulties  still  existing,  Mr.  Taylor’s  view 
will  be  ultimately  established,  and  the  Etruscan  referred  to  the 
Ugrian  family  of  languages. 

Herr  Robert  Keil  f  is  enabled  to  offer  a  signal  addition  to  the 
extensive  mass  of  literature  on  Goethe  already  extant,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  approaching  centenary  anniversary  (November  7 
next)  of  the  poet’s  taking  up  his  abode  at  YVeimar.  Goethe,  it 
appears,  kept  a  diary  from  the  year  1 776  until  a  very  late  period  of 
his  life.  This  valuable  document  is,  we  are  led  to  infer,  in  the 
possession  of  his  representatives,  but  Herr  Keil  has  somehow  ob¬ 
tained  two  copies  of  the  MS.  from  its  commencement  to  March 
1782.  This  record  constitutes  by  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
first  of  his  two  volumes.  The  entries  are  at  first  very  brief ;  in 
process  of  time  they  become  more  detailed,  but  at  the  same  time 
less  consecutive.  The  first  half  of  the  year  1781  is  wanting,  and 
the  diary  seems  at  that  time  not  to  have  been  kept  up.  The  im¬ 
pression  conveyed  is  on  the  whole  very  agreeable ;  the  terse,  rapid, 
precise  entries  bespeak  manly  energy  and  decision,  and  though  the 
commemoration  of  the  incidents  recorded  is  for  the  most  part  ex¬ 
ceedingly  brief,  their  extreme  variety  gives  a  vivid  impression  of 
strenuous  action  always  directed  to  some  fit  end,  and  of  a  life  rich 
in  occupations  and  enjoyments.  The  entries  are  in  general  confined 
to  the  record  of  events,  but  highly  interesting  passages  of  reflection 
are  occasionally  interspersed.  These  are  not  seldom  sad  and  self- 
reproachful  ;  but  even  when  this  is  the  case  the  reader  is  attracted  by 
their  good  sense  and  freedom  from  all  morbid  feeling.  The  pro¬ 
gress  of  Goethe’s  intellect  is  very  apparent,  and  he  is  clearly  by  no 
means  unconscious  of  continuous  development.  This  was  espe¬ 
cially  marked  by  his  increasing  interest  in  practical  matters  and  his 
fondness  for  business,  which  for  a  time  no  doubt  operated  to  repress 

|  *  Corssen  und  die  Sprache  der  Etrusker.  Eine  Kritik.  Von  W.  Deecke. 

Stuttgart :  Heitz.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

Etruskische  Forschungen.  Von  W.  Deecke.  lift.  1.  Stuttgart:  Heitz. 
j  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

t  Vor  hundert  Jahren.  Mittheilungen  uber  Weimar,  Goethe,  und  Corona 
\  Schroter.  Von  Robert  Keil.  2  Bde.  Leipzig :  Veit  &  Co.  London : 

|  Williams  &  Norgate. 
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his  poetical  faculty.  There  are  abundant  notices  of  his  labours  as 
a  Minister  of  State,  enlivened,  it  must  be  said,  by  such  interludes 
of  amusement,  both  courtly  and  homely,  as  few  Ministers  have  op¬ 
portunity  for  enjoying.  On  the  whole,  Goethe  seems  to  be  living 
the  lives  of  several  men,  and  maldng  more  of  each  than  any.  ot 
them.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Herr  Keil  should  have  im¬ 
paired  the  gracefulness  and  appropriateness  of  his  centenary 
memorial  by  coupling  it  with  another  volume  whose  slight 
interest  is  almost  wholly  derived  from  its  revival  of  a  forgotten 
scandal.  This  is  the  memoir  of  the  celebrated  actress  and  singer 
Corona  Schroter,  a  lovely  and  amiable  woman  who  shone  for  many 
years  at  the  little  Court  of  Weimar,  and  was  the  first  to  enact  the 
part  of  Iphigenia  in  Goethe’s  drama.  A  liaison  between  the  poet 
and  the  actress  has  frequently  been  alleged,  but  the  rumour  had 
almost  died  away  for  want  of  corroboration,  when  Herr  Keil  is 
pleased  to  revive  it,  mainly,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  on  the  strength 
of  two  passages  in  Goethe’s  diary  which  may  bear  the  construction 
he  places  upon  them,  and  may  also  bear  the  most  innocent  con¬ 
struction  in  the  world.  He  also  refers  to  some  correspondence 
recently  published  in  a  periodical,  which,  for  anything  that  appears, 
may  be  just  as  little  to  the  purpose.  The  matter  would  be  of 
little  moment  but  for  the  author’s  endeavour  to  exalt  Corona 
Schroter  as  a  rival  to  Frau  Stein,  to  whom  Goethe  was  notoriously 
devoted  at  the  time.  All  this  lady’s  feminine  caprices  and  in¬ 
equalities  of  temper  are  set  down  to  her  spite  against  Corona,  and  all 
the  parties  are  exhibited  in  a  light  which,  unless  absolutely  au¬ 
thentic,  must  be  utterly  misleading,  and  is  seriously,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  gratuitously,  detrimental  to  the  only  one  among  them 
whose  repute  is  of  importance  to  posterity.  Herr  Keil’s  opinion  of 
Frau  Stein  is  probably  not  very  wide  of  the  mark,  but  his  enthu¬ 
siasm  for  Corona  renders  him  quite  rancorous  towards  her  imagi¬ 
nary  rival.  There  seems  little  to  justify  this  Platonic  adoration. 
Corona’s  personal  attractions  are  sufficiently  attested,  and  the 
actress  who  successfully  embodied  the  conception  of  Iphigenia 
cannot  have  been  devoid  of  feeling ;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  she  was.  anything  but  an  ordinary  person  off  the  stage.  Had 
she  possessed  any  intellectual  claims  to  notice  she  coukl  hardly 
have  dropped  so  completely  out  of  Weimar  society  as  was  the  case 
in  her  latter  years.  She  died  in  1S02.  We  are  informed  that  a 
diary  by  lliemer,  Goethe’s  intimate  friend  for  nearly  thirty  yearn, 
exists,  and  is  intended  for  publication. 

F.  L.  Schmidt  *  was  an  actor  who,  after  a  successful  professional 
career  with  itinerant  companies,  became  early  in  the  present 
century  manager  of  the  Hamburg  theatre,  a  position  which  he 
retained  until  a  few  weeks  before  his  death  in  1841.  His  manage¬ 
ment  appears  to  have  been  distinguished  by  enterprise  and  a  dis¬ 
position  to  encourage  the  higher  branches  of  art  as  far  as  possible. 
It  may  have  been  partly  on  this  account  that  it  proved  unproduc¬ 
tive  to  him  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  that  his  opinion  of 
the  theatrical  profession  is  unfavourable.  He  complains  bitterly 
of  the  want  of  esprit  de  corps  among  actors ;  it  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  these  disconsolate  passages  were  penned  under  the 
influence  of  the  disappointment  occasioned  by  his  enforced  retire¬ 
ment  from  the  Hamburg  theatre.  The  autobiography  is  written 
with  spirit,  and  possesses  some  value  as  a  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  German  stage.  For  general  readers  it  is  too  long, 
and  the  narrator  does  not  seem  to  have  frequently  come  into  con¬ 
tact  with  persons  of  eminence  beyond  his  own  professional  walk. 
Some  of  the  details  respecting  Hamburg  are  of  considerable  local 
interest.  Schmidt  was  a  successful  playwright,  and  one  of  his 
pieces,  the  Siege  of  Magdeburg,  still  keeps  the  stage.  It  should 
be  added  that  the  memoir  has  been  put  together  from  very  imper¬ 
fect  materials,  which  have  sometimes  needed  to  be  transposed  into 
the  autobiographical  key.  Some  of  the  views  it  expresses  may 
consequently  belong  to  the  editor  rather  than  the  writer,  as,  for 
instance,  the  opinion  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  appear  on 
the  stage  without  having  received  a  liberal  education — a  test  which 
would  have  excluded  Edmund  Kean  and  admitted  Charles. 

Dr.  Weygoldthas  gained  a  prize  by  refuting  the  pessimism  of 
Schopenhauer  and  E.  von  Hartmann. t  His  polemic  is  not  quite 
so  entertaining  as  Voltaire’s  refutation  of  the  rival  doctrine  of 
optimism,  but  it  is  no  doubt  equally  convincing.  The  question  is 
mainly  one  of  temperament,  and  might  as  such  be  dismissed  in  a 
few  words,  were  not  the  pessimistic  view  presented  in  the  works 
of  both  Schopenhauer  and  his  successor  as  the  corollary  froma  theory 
of  the  universe  with  which  it  has  in  fact  no  inevitable  connexion. 
Dr.  Pangloss  might  have  adopted  Schopenhauer’s  definition  of  the 
ground  of  phenomena  as  “  the  Will,”  or  Hartmann’s  as  “  the  Un¬ 
conscious,”  without  any  prejudice  to  his  contention  that  the 
existing  is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds. 

Dr.  Gideon  Spicker  J  has  attained  “  with  the  simplest  means  ”  a 
result  which  Kant  was  unable  even  to  affirm,  much  less  to  demon¬ 
strate,  “with  all  his  ponderous  apparatus.”  We  do  not  know 
what  Dr.  Spicker’s  idea  of  a  complicated  process  may  be ;  the 
simple  one  has  extended  itself  over  two  hundred  and  ten  tedious 
pages. 

F.  H.  Geffcken’s  §  work  on  the  historical  development  of  the 

*  Denkwiirdigkeiten  des  Schauspie/ers,  Schavspieldichters  und  Schauspiel- 
directors  F. L.  Schmidt.  Herausgegeben  von  H  Uiide.  2 The.  Hamburg: 
Manke.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Kritili  des  philosophischen  Pcssimismus  der  neuesten  ~*eit.  Von  Or  G.P 
Weygoldt.  Leiden.  Brill.  London:  Asher  &  Co 

1  Kant,  Hume  und  Berkeley.  Eine  Kritik  der  Erkenntmsstheorie,  /on 
Dr.  Gideon  Spicker.  Berlin:  Duncker,  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Staat  und  Kirche,  in  ihrem  Verhaltn-  geschichtlich  entwickelt.  Von 
S'.  H.  G  tt  ken.  Berlin :  Hertz.  London  .  Williams  &  Norgate 


relations  between  State  and  Church  is  much  more  lively  and  in¬ 
teresting  than  the  title  would  have  led  us  to  infer.  Instead  ol  a 
mere  disquisition,  it  is  in  the  main  an  historical  narrative  of  the 
conflicts  occasioned  in  all  ages  by  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  pre¬ 
tensions  ever  since  the  Church  acquired  a  legal  status.  The  earlier 
part  might  have  been  condensed  with  advantage,  but  the  later 
chapters  admirably  supply  the  want  of  a  general  survey  of  Euro¬ 
pean  Church  politics  during  the  last  century,  including  such 
weighty  episodes  as  the  Josephine  reforms,  the.  French  and 
Austrian  Concordats,  the  Vatican  Council,  and  the  existing  struggle 
in  Germany.  It  is  perhaps  the  first  German  publication  of  mark 
in  which  a  Protestant  and  an  adversary  of  Ultramontanism 
has  ventured  to  tell  the  Government  that  they  are  on  a  false 
course,  which  they  must  reverse  under  penalty  of  ultimate  disaster. 
It  is  true  that  Herr  Geffcken’s  admonition  seems  partly  dictated  by 
his  aversion  to  extreme  Liberalism,  and  his  perception  that  the 
present  conflict  is  likely  to  turn  to  its  profit. 

E.  Bernhardt’s  edition  of  Ulphilas’s  venerable  Gothic  rendering 
of  the  New  Testament  * §  is  .  a  valuable  boon  to  students  of  Ger¬ 
manic  philology.  The  text  is  handsomely  printed,  and  accompanied 
by  the  original  Greek,  an  indication  of  various  readings,  a  brief 
commentary,  and  a  critical  introduction. 

Dr.  Hoelemann  has  achieved  a  unique  reputation  among  divines 
as  the  commentator  of  Satan  f,  whose  speeches,  as  cited  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments,  he  discusses,  first  exegetically,  secondly  com¬ 
paratively,  thirdly  pragmatically,  fourthly  rhetorically,  and  lastly 
practically. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  arrangements  prescribed  by 
authority  or  carried  out  by  private  persons  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Prussian  miners  J  describes  very  circumstantially  the  regula¬ 
tions  respecting  the  provision  of  dwelling-houses  and  schools,  and 
the  administration  of  mutual  assistance  and  other  philanthropic 
associations  among  them,  adding  particulars  of  the  improvements 
carried  of  late  years  into  actual  operation,  with  copious  statistical 
tables. 

“  Art  and  Artists,  Mediaeval  and  Modern  ”  §,  promises  to  prove 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  class  of  illustrated  publications  to 
which  it  belongs,  the  illustrations  being  copious  and  excellent, 
and  the  letter-press  contributed  by  some  of  the  best  known  among; 
modern  German  critics  and  students  of  art.  The  plan  of  the  book 
is  that  of  a  series  of  biographies,  and  the  subject  of  the  first  part, 
which,  probably  for  the  sake  of  making  an  attractive  commence¬ 
ment,  is  not  the  first  in  the  chronological  order,  is  the  biography  of 
the  Van  Eycks  and  of  Martin  Sehongauer. 

B.  Grueber’s  manual  for  the  use  of  art  students  ||  is  a  service¬ 
able  introduction  to  the  subject,  beginning  with  the  laws  of 
colour,  form,  and  perspective,  and,  after  an  abridged  history  of  the 
general  development  of  art,  terminating  with  the  specifically  distinc¬ 
tive  part  of  the  author’s  labours — namely,  a  review  of  the  condition 
of  art  in  Germany,  with  remarks  on  the  peculiar  temperaments  and 
various  degrees  of  aesthetic  susceptibility  of  the  different  members 
of  the  German  family.  The  writer  is  an  advocate  for  the  Greek 
and  Italian  styles  in  domestic  architecture,  and  declares  that  the 
problem  of  making  a  Gothic  house  comfortable  has  never  been 
solved  in  Germany.  In  this  ease  German  architects  have  still 
something  to  learn  from  England. 

Nothing  but  the  utter  decay  of  interest  in  politics  is  likely  to 
extinguish  “  Gregor  Samarow  ”  ^[,  whose  success  as  a  novelist  has 
abundantly  shown  that  the  reputation  of  possessing  State  secrets, 
along  with  an  inclination  to  reveal  them,  is  enough  to  atone  for 
the  lack  of  every  quality  in  art.  It  is  no  doubt  an  exquisite  en¬ 
joyment  to  be  admitted  into  the  society  of  crowned  heads  and 
eminent  statesmen,  and  to  ascertain  that  their  conversation  is  a 
trifle  below  the  average  of  that  of  the  ordinary  world.  The  title 
of  Herr  Samarow’s  last  work  shows  a  disposition  to  make  lite¬ 
rary  capital  out  of  the  present  religious  dissensions  in  Germany. 
He  has  not,  however,  as  yet  worked  round  to  this  point.  The 
interest  of  his  present  volume  mainly  consists  in  its  professed  re¬ 
velations  of  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  ex-King  of 
Ilanover  after  his  abdication  ;  its  pretensions  to  art  are  accordingly 
strictly  on  a  par  with  its  pretensions  to  style. 

Adolf  Stern  **  is  a  writer  of  very  different  calibre.  German 
novelists  usually  succeed  well  in  short  stories,  and  Herr  Stern 
well  upholds  the  tradition  by  a  number  of  novelettes,  usually 
turning  upon  some  pathetic  incident,  and  narrated  with  true  feeling 
and  fidelity  to  nature.  The  artifice  of  construction  is  peihaps 
occasionally  too  apparent. 

Mitford’s  Talcs  of  Old  Japan  ft  appear  in  an  excellent  German 

*  Vulfila,  oder  die  Gotische  Bi7iel.  Herausgegeben  und  erkliirt  von  E. 
Bernhardt.  Halle:  Buchkandlung  des  Waisenhauses.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

t  Tie  Redan  des  Satan  in  der  Heiligen  Sclirift.  Neueste  Bibelstiicke 
von  H.  G.  Hoelemann.  Leipzig:  Hinrichs.  Loudon:  Williams  &  Nor¬ 
gate. 

J  Die  Einrichtungen  zum  Besten  der  Arbeiter  auf  den  Bergwerken 
Preusseus.  Berlin  :  Ernst  ,&  Korn.  Loudon  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Runst  und  K'unstler  des  Mitlelalter  und  der  JYeureit.  Biograpkien  und 
Charakteristiken.  Herausgegeben  von  Dr.  K.  Dolune. 

||  Die  Elemente  der  Kunstthiitigkeit.  Erlautert  von  Bernhard  Grttebcr. 
Leipzig :  Brockhaus.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

Kreuz  und  Schwert.  Vierte  Abtheilung  von  “  Um  Szepter  und 
Kronen.”  ^pitroman.  Yon  G.  Samarow.  Bd.  1.  Stuttgart :  Hallberger. 
London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

**  IVi cue  Novellen.  Yon  Adolf  ,Stern.  Leipzig:  Weber.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

tf  Geachichten  aus  Alt- Japan,  Yon  A.  B.  Mitford.  Aus  dem  Englischen 
ttbersetzt  von  J  G.  Kohl.  Bde.  2.  Leipzig:  Grunow.  London  :  Williams 
&  Norgate. 
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■version,  with  the  original  Japanese  woodcuts  faithfully  repro¬ 
duced.  The  translator  has  added  a  judicious  explanatory  preface. 
It  will  he  a  gain  to  German  literature  if  this  quaint  exotic  flower 
should  prove  capable  of  naturalization  in  it. 

The  September  number  of  the  Itundschau  *  has  an  interesting 
essay  bv  Felix  Jtalin  on  the  traces  of  ancient  heathenism  in  the 
medifeval  legends  of  evil  spirits,  an  article  by  Vambery  on  the 
relation  of  modern  Mohammedan  sovereigns  to  European  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  the  continuation  of  General  Brandt’s  extremely  graphic 
and  lively  memoirs  of  the  Polish  insurrection  in  Fosen  in  1 848. 
The  complete  autobiography  of  the  General,  of  which  only  frag¬ 
ments  have  hitherto  appeared,  promises  to  be  a  most  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  recent  history  of  Prussia. 

Nme  Monatshefte\  have  completed  their  first  volume,  which  has  ; 
undoubtedly  been  the  means  of  bringing  together  a  very  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  original  literary  matter,  some  of  it  greatly  above 
the  average  standard  of  magazine  contributions.  Bodenstedt, 
Geibel,  Hieronymus  Lorm,  E.  Grisebach,  Kinkel,  and  Bauernl'eld 
are  among  the  contributors.  The  proportion  of  poetical,  and  in 
particular  of  dramatic,  contributions  to  the  entire  mass  is  a 
phenomenon  not  likely  to  be  paralleled  in  France  or  England. 
Among  the  poetical  pieces  are  translations  by  Victor  von  Strauss 
from  the  Chinese  She-King,  or  book  of  ancient  ballads,  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  a  complete  version  made,  unlike  JRiickert's,  from  the 
Chinese  original.  E.  Grisebach’s  essay  on  Heine  contains  some 
curious  information  respecting  a  long-suppressed  poem  of  Goethe's, 
mentioned  in  his  conversations  with  Eckermann,  which  has  at 
length  been  restored  to  its  place  in  his  works. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  a  literature  so  abounding  in  excel¬ 
lent  metrical  translations  as  the  German  should  hitherto  have  pos¬ 
sessed  but  one  complete  version  of  Moore's  Irish  Melodies},  and 
this  a  very  indifferent  one,  by  Herr  Kissner’s  account.  His  own 
version,  though  not  super-excellent,  is  fairly  adequate. 

*  Deutsche  Itundschau.  Ilerausgegeben  von  Julius  Eodenberg.  Jahrg.  1. 
Hft.  12.  Berlin  :  Paetel.  London  :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 

t  JYeue  Monatshefte  fur  Dichtkunst  und  Kritik.  Ilerausgegeben  von 
Oscar  Blumenthal.  Bd.  1.  Berlin :  Stilke.  London :  Williams  & 
Xorgate. 

}  Thomas  Moore's  Irische  Melndien.  In  den  Versmaassen  iibe.rtragen  von 
A.  Kissner,  mit  Beitragen  von  F.  Bodenstedt.  Hamburg  :  Hoffmann  & 
Campe.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 
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Mr.  c.  \\  .  W ASS,  Superintendent  of  the  Gallery. 
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ntriXv  ...  toldlL:r*  ot  the  Cro! “Christian  Martyrs,”  “  Gaming  Table,”  me _ DORfi 
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CT.  THOMAS'S  HOSPITAL,  Albert  Embankment,  West- 

^  minster  Bridge,  S.E — The  MEDICAL  SESSION  for  1875  and  1876  will  COMMENCE 
on  Friday,  October  1,  1875,  on  which  occasion  an  ADDRESS  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
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( 1J-UY’S  HOSPITAL.— Tbe  MEDICAL  SESSION  commences 

in  October.  The  Introductory  Address  will  be  given  by  THOMAS  STEVENSON, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  on  Friday,  October  1,  at  Two  o’clock. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

Consulting  Physicians— Sir  W.  Gull,  Bart.,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.;  G.  Owen  Rees* 
M.D.,  F.It.S. 

Physicians—  s.  O.  Ilabershon,  M.D.;  S.  Wilks,  M.D.,  F.R.S.;  F.  W.  Pavy,  M.D., 
F.R.S.;  W.  Moxon,  M.D. 

Assistant-Physicians — C.  llilton  Fngge,  M.D.;  P.  II.  Fye-Smitli,  M.D.;  Frederick 
Taylor,  M.D. 

Consulting  Surgeons — J.  ITilton,  Esq.,  F.R.S.;  E.  Cock,  Esq. 

Surgeons— J.  Cooper  Forster,  Esq.;  Thomas  Bryaut,  Esq.;  Arthur  E.  Durham,  E6q.  ; 
II.  G.  IIowsc,  M.S. 

Ass  istant-Suryeuns — N.  Davies-Colley,  M.C. ;  R.  Clement  Lucas,  B.S. ;  C.  H.  Golding  - 
Bird,  Esq. 

Consulting  Obstetric  Physician — Henry  Oldham,  M.D. 

Obstetric  Physician— J .  Braxton  llicks,  M.D.,  F.It.S. 

Assistant-Obstetric  Physician — A.  L.  Galabiu,  M.D. 

Ophthalmic,  Surgeon — C.  Bader,  Esq. 

Ass i stunt-Ophthalmic  Surgeon — C.  Iliggens,  Esq. 

Surgeon- Dentist — S  J.  A.  Salter,  M.ll.,  F.R.S. 

A ssist anl-s urgeon-De nt ist —)  l .  Moon,  Esq. 

Aural  Surgeon — W.  Laidlaw  Purves,  Esq. 

Medical  Registrars— Frederick  Taylor,  M.D.;  J.  F.  Goodhort,  M.D. 

Surgical  Registrar — Frederic  Durham,  Esq. 

Apothecary — James  Stocker,  Esq. 

The  Hospital  now  contains  690  Beds.  Of  these  220  are  for  Medical  Cases:  250  for  Surgical 
Cases  ;  26  for  Diseases  of  Women  ;  48  for  Syphilitic,  and  50  for  Ophthalmic  Cases.  There  are 
also  30  Children’s  Cots,  and '60  Reserve  Beds,  with  8  in  private  rooms. 

In  connexion  with  the  Lying-in  Charity,  about  2,500  Cases  are  annually  attended  by  the 
Students. 

Number  of  Patients  relieved  during  the  year,  about  91,000. 

LECTURES,  DEMONSTRATIONS,  AND  PRACTICAL  COURSES. 

Medicine — Dr.  Ilabershon  and  Dr.  Wilks. 

Clinical  Medicine-Ait.  Ilabershon,  Dv.  Wilks,  Dr.  Pavy,  and  Dr.  Moxon. 

Surgery — Mr.  Bryant  and  Mr.  Arthur.  E.  Durham. 

Clinical  Surgery—  Mr.  Forster,  Mr.  Bryant,  Mr.  Durham, and  Mr.  Howse. 

Practical  Surgery— -Mr.  Davies-Colley. 

Clinical  Lectures  on  Midwifery  and  Diseases  of  Women— Dr.  Braxton  Hicks. 

Morbid  Anatomy— Dr.  llilton  Fagge  and  Dr.  Goodhurt. 

Cutaneous  Diseases — Dr.  F.  Taylor. 

'  A  natomy  ( Descriptive  and  Surgical)— Mr.  Howse  and  Mr.  Davies-Colley. 

Practical  A natomy—  Mr.  Clement  Lucas.  Mr.  Golding- Bird,  and  Mr.  Jacobson. 
Physiology  and  General  Anatomy— Dr.  Pavy  and  Dr.  Pye-Smith. 

Practical  Physiology — Dr.  Pye-Smith. 

Chemistry — Dr.  Debus  and  Dr.  Stevenson. 

Experimental  Philosophy— Mr.  A.  W.  Reinold. 

Practical  P/iai’TWac^z— Instruction  will  be  given  in  the  Hospital  Dispensary. 

Clinical  Lectures  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Midwifery,  weekly. 

Special  Classes  are  held  iu  the  Hospital  tor  Students  preparing  for  the  Examinations  of  the 
University  of  London,  and  of  the  College  of  Surgeons. 

The  Museum  of  Anatomy.  Pathology,  and  Comparative  Anatomy  (Curator,  Dr.  Fagge), 
contains  11,000  Specimens,  4,500  Drawings  and  Diagrams,  an  unique  collection  of  Anatomical 
Models,  and  a  Series  of  600  Models  of  Skin  Diseases. 


Appointments — The  House-Surgeons  and  Honse-Physicians,  the  Obstetric  Residents,  Clinical 
Assistants  and  Dressers  are  selected  from  the  Students  according  to  merit  and  without  pay¬ 
ment.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  Junior  Appointments,  every  part  of  the  Hospital 
practice  being  systematically  employed  for  instruction. 

Prizes— Two  Entrance  Scholarships,  one  of  £60  and  the  other  of  £30,  are  awarded  in  October 
to  first  year’s  Students  for  proficiency  in  Classics  and  Mathematics, Modern  Languages,  Botany, 
Physics,  and  Chemistry. 

Six  Scholarships^  varying  in  value  from  £10  to  £50  each,  are  awarded  at  the  close  of  each 
Summer  Session  for  general  proficiency. 

Two  Gold  Medals  are  annually  given  by  the  Treasurer— one  in  Medicine,  and  one  in  Surgery. 


Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  Students  must  give  satisfactory  testimony  as  to  their 
Education  and  Conduct. 

Fees — The  payment  of  One  Hundred  Guineas  in  one  sum  on  entrance,  or  in  two  moieties,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  first  Winter  aud  of  the  following  Summer  Session,  entitles  a  Student 
to  a  Perpetual  Ticket. 

Payment  may  be  made  by  instalments  at  the  commencement  of  each  sessional  year,  as  follows: 
first  year,  £40  ;  second  year,  £40;  third  year,  £30  ;  on  payment  of  this  instalment  the  Student  is 
entitled  to  a  Perpetual  Ticket. 

Several  of  the  Lecturers  have  Vacancies  for  Resilient  Private  Pupils. 

Fur  further  information  apply  to  the  Dean,  Dr.  F.  TAYLOR,  or  the  Secretary,  Mr.  STOCKER. 

Guy’s  Hospital,  July  1875. 


T>OTAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

During  t lie  Twenty-fifth  Session,  1875-76.  which,  will  commence  on  October  1,  the  following 
COURSES  of  LECTURES  and  PRACTICAL  DEMONSTRATIONS  will  be  given  : 

1.  Chemistry- By  E.  Franklaud.  Ph.D.,F.R.S. 

2.  Metallurgy— by  John  Percy,  M.D.,F.R.S. 

3.  X< it. ural  History. — By  T.  11.  Huxley,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

t.  Mining  °J!I\  Waring  ton  W.  Smyth,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ,  Chairman, 

6.  Geology— by  A.  C.  Ramsay,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

7.  Applied  Mi  cJuiuics — By  T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A. 

8.  Physi'-s—Uy  Frederick  Guthrie,  I’ll. D..  F.R.S. 

9.  Mechanical.  Drawing— by  llev.  J.  H.  Edgar,  M.A. 

The  Lecture  Fees  for  Students  desirous  of  becoming  Associates  is  £30  in  one  sum,  on 
entrance, or  two  Annual  Payments  of  £2>k  exclusive  of  the  Laboratories. 

Tickets  to  separate  Courses  ot  Lectures  are  issued  at  £3  and  £4  each. 

Officers  in  the  Queen’s  Service,  llor  Majesty’s  Cuuouls,  Acting  Mining  Agents  and  Managers, 
may  obtain  Tickets  at  reduced  prices. 

Science  Teachers  are  also  admitted  to  the  Lectures  at  reduced  fees. 

For  a  Prospectus  and  information  apply  to  the  Registrar,  Royal  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn 
Street,  London,  S.W. 

TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 


T  TNI  VEILS  IT  Y  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  SCHOOL. 

Head- Master— T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

Vice-Master — E.  R.  IIORTON,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  St.  Peter’s  College,  Cambridge. 

The  SCHOOL  will  RE-OPEN  for  New  Pupils  on  Tuesday,  September  21,  at  9.30  A.M.  The 
School  Session  is  divided  into  Three  equal  Terms.  Fee  £8  per  Term,  to  be  paid  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  Term.  Gymnastics,  I  encmg.  Drilling,  and  Advanced  Drawing  are  extra. 

Extensive  additional  buildings,  including  spacious  Lecture- rooms  for  the  Classes  of  Chemis¬ 
try  and  Experimental  Physics,  have  recently  been  completed  for  the  use  of  the  Pupils 
attending  the  School,  and  further  additions  are  now  in  course  of  erection. 

A  Playground  of  about  two  acres  in  extent,  including  several  Fives’  Courts  and  a  Gym¬ 
nasium,  is  attached  to  the  School. 

Discipline  is  maintained  without  corporal  punishment  or  “  impositions.” 

Boys  are  classified  in  each  subject,  according  to  individual  proficiency  ;  and  their  classes  are 
changed  from  time  to  time  in  the  eourse  of  the  Session,  so  as  to  suit  best  their  varying  attain¬ 
ments  and  requirements. 

A  monthly  report  of  the  progress  and  conduct  of  each  pupil  is  sent  to  his  parent  or  guardian. 

The  School  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a  few 
minutes’ walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North-Western,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern  Rail¬ 
ways.  Season  Tickets  are  granted  at  half-price  to  Pupils  attending  the  School. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  full  information  respecting  the  Courses  of  Instruction  given  in 
the  School,  with  other  particulars,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College.. 

August  1875.  JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A.,  Secretary,  to  the  Council. 


T  TNI  YERSIT  Y  HALL,  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Principal  and  Classical  Tutor— E.  S.  BEESLY,  M.A.  Oxon,  Professor  of 
History  in  University  College,  London. 

Vice-Principal  and  Mathematical  Tutor— J.  J.  WALKER,  M.A.,  Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin. 

Students  at  University  College  arc  received  into  the  Hall,  and  reside  under  Collegiate 
discipline.  Some  of  the  sets  of  Rooms  are  now  vacant,  at  rents  varying  from  £12  to  £48  for  the 
Session.  Satisfactory  references  will  be  required  by  the  Principal  from  all  gentlemen  desirin'*- 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Hall. 

The  Hall  will  Re-open  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  tho  day  on  which  the  Session  of 
the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  und  of  Science  will  begin  at  University  College,  in  close 
proximity  to  which  it  is  situated. 

SCHOLARSHIPS — The  Trustees  of  the  Gilchrist  Educational  Fund  have  founded  Three 
Scholarships  of  £50  per  annum,  each  tenable  for  Three  years  by  Students  residing  in  the  Hall 
one  being  awarded  every  year  to  the  candidate  passing  highest  in  the  June  Matriculation 
Examination  of  the  University  of  London. 

Prospectuses,  containing  further  information,  may  be  obtained  on  written  application 
addressed  to  the  Principal,  or  to  the  Sec  RATARY,  at  the  Hall. 

J  une  1875. 
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QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  43  and  45  Harley  Street,  W. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter,  1853,  for  the  General  Education  of  Ladle*, 
and  for  granting  Certificates  of  Knowledge. 

Patrons. 

ITER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

1I.R.H.  the  PRINCESS  ol  WALES. 

FistVor— The  LORD  BISHOP  of  LONDON. 

The  Entrance  Examination  for  New  Pupils  and  for  Scholarships  will  be  held  on  Thursday, 
September  30,  at  Ten  a.m.  The  Classes  will  meet  for  work  on  Monday,  October  4.  Classes  in 
Greek  and  for  Conversation  in  Modern  Languages  will  be  formed  or.  the  entry  of  Six  Names, 
individual  instruction  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music.  Boarders  ure  received  by  Miss 
Wood  (.who  has  Three  Vacancies  left)  at  the  College,  Harley  Street,  and  by  Miss  Evans,  at 
7  Melcombc  Place,  Dorset  Square,  N.W.  Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  Mias 
Gro\ve,  the  Lady  Resident. 

E.  IL  PLUMPTRE,  D.D.,  Principal. 

(QUEEN’S  COLLEGE  SCHOOLS,  43  and 45  Harley  Street,  W. 

For  GIRLS  from  Five  Years  of  age  upwards. 

Lady-Superintendent— Miss  HAY . 

The  CLASSES  of  the  Schools  will  meet  on  Monday,  September  27.  Prospectuses  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  Miss  GROVE,  the  Lady  Resident. 

E.  H.  PLUMPTRE,  D.D.,  Principal. 

Ct.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE,  TENBURY,  Worcestershire 

JlVirden—The  Rev.  Sir  FREDERICK  A.  GORE  OUSELEY,  Bart.,  M. A  and  Mu-.  Doc. 
Oxon,  I’raJcentor  of  Hereford.  Head-Master — The  Rev.  V.  K.  COOPER,  B.A.,  late  Scholar 
Of  Brasenose  College.  Oxon.  The  Sons  of  Gentlemen  are  carefully  grounded  in  Religious 
know. edge.  Classics.  Mathematics,  French,  Djawing,  &c.  &c.,  with  a  view  to  their  entering  the 
Upper  Iyorms  of  Public  Schools,  &C.  German  and  Mvsic  also  taught  if  required.  Boys  are 
admitted  between  the  ages  of  Nine  and  Fourteen.  The  College  is  situated  on  a  hill  in  one  of 
th'c  healthiest  and  most  beautiful  parts  of  England,  about  Two  miles  from  Tenbury  Station. 
Terms  £120  per  annum _ For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 

TTNIVERSITY  EDUCATION.— A  NEW  COLLEGE,  adapted 

Ay  for  JUNIOR  STUDENTS  about  the  age  of  Sixteen,  is  being  founded  in  Cambridge, 
under  the  patronage  of  II is  Grace  the  Chancellor  of  the  University.  A  few  Students  can 
be  received  in  Temporary  Premises  for  this  October  Term,  and  a  portion  of  the  Permanent 
Buildings  will  be  ready  for  Sixty  Students  in  October  1876.  Inclusive  Charge  for  Board, 
Tuition,  and  University  Fees,  £2  2s.  per  week Address,  Rev.  J.  L.  Brereton,  Cambridge. 

O  S  S  A  L  L  S  0  H  0  0  17. 

SCHOLARSHIPS. 

NINE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  Vacant  at  Michaelmas,  value  from  £20  to  £40  a  year 
each. 

The  Examination  will  be  on  September  29,  and  two  following  days. 

Candidates  may  be  examined,  either  at  Rossall  School  (where  Board  and  Lodging  will  be 
provided)  or  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  as  they  prefer. 

Seven  of  these  Scholarships  are  open  to  all  Boys  (whether  Members  of  the  School  or  not) 
under  Fourteen  years  of  age  lust  Lady-day  (Marah  25).  Two  to  Boys  under  Fifteen  at  the 
same  date. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Rossall  School,  Fleetwood. 

ABINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks  (six  miles  from  Oxford).— 

Boarders  return  on  Monday.  September  20.  A  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TRAINING  is 
given  to  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  on  Moderate  Terms.  The  School  possesses  large  New 
Buildings,  Extensive  Grounds,  and  University  Scholarships.— Apply  to  the  Rev.  E.  Summers, 
Head-Master,.  _ _ 


R 
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C.  H.  LAKE’S  SCHOOL,  WITHERNDEN,  Caterliam, 

Surrey,  RE-OPENS  September  21.  Two  Vacancies. 


WOOLWICH,  ARMY,  COOPER’S  HILL. 

’  *  JENKINS,  M.A.  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  Staff  of  Gra 


ip  DUCATION  at  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS.— TWO  GENTLE- 

-*— * *  MEN,  who  receive  only  Twelve  PUPILS  to  prepare  for  Eton,  Harrow,  &c.,  have  One 
or  Two  VACANCIES.  Great  individual  attention  is  secured  for  backward  and  delicate  Boys. 
References  to  Noblemen,  &c — For  Prospectus,  address  Principals,  Roselle.  Mount  Ephraim, 
Tunbridge  Wells. _ 

Tj1  DUCATION. — A  CLERGYMAN  wishes  to  Educate  a  BOY 

' *  of  any  age  between  Eight  and  Sixteen.  Inclusive  Terms  (part  of  the  year  in  Germany) 
from  £60  to  £80 — Address,  A.  B.  D.,  care  of  Messrs.  Terry,  Stoneman,  &  Co.,  6  Hatton  Garden, 
London,  E.C. _ ^ _ 

,  —  MORGAN 

_  ‘  Graduates  in  First  Class 

Honours,  prepares  RESIDENT  and  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  the  above.  The  only 
Two  Pupils  for  Woolwich  have  passed,  each  at  first  Examination  ;  one  time  Three  out  of 

Four  for  Cooper’s  Hill,  another  time  Three  out  of  Four  for  the  Army  passed _ Address, 

50  Cbm  wall  Road,  Westbourne  Park.  W. 

A  KMY  DIRECT,  WOOLWICH,  CONTROL,  &c.— Rev.  Dr. 

HUGHES  (Wrang.  Camb.),  who  has  passed  over  300  for  the  above  Examinations,  occa¬ 
sionally  has  VACANCIES.  The  best  assistance  in  Sciences,  Languages,  &c _ Ealing,  W. 

(YVERSLADE,  near  RUGBY. — A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

A'  SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll-.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 

TVTAJOR  BARNARD,  late  H.M.  41st  Regt.,  B.A.,  F.L.S., 

receives  a  few  BOYS  to  educate  with  his  own  Children,  whose  ages  range  up  to 
Fifteen.  The  situation  is  very  healthy,  and  has  been  found  beneficial  for  Delicate  Boys.— 
Bartlow,  Leckhampton  Ilill,  Cheltenham. 

TV/TR.  BERNSTEIN  prepares  junior  and  senior  CANDIDATES 

.  for  all  EXAMINATIONS,  in  Classics,  English  Composition,  French.  German,  and 

Italian.  Classes  for  Ladies.  High  testimonials  and  references _ Address,  10  Southampton 

Street,  Strand. _  _ ^ 

“R  RUSSELS — PRIVATE  TUITION.— Rev.  Dr'  MOFFATT, 

Chaplain  of  the  English  Church,  Porte  de  Namur,  receives  a  limited  number  of 
PUPILS,  for  the  6tudy  of  French,  German,  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  all  the  branches  of  a 
sound  English  Education.  Resident  French  and  Genman  Tutors.  Terms  moderate.  Young 

Men  desirous  of  perfecting  themselves  in  French  and  German  received  for  a  shorter  period _ 

Address,  Rue  de  la  Vanne,  31. _ 

1YELICATE  or  BACKWARD  BOYS  requiring  a  comfortable 

HOME — A  GRADUATE  (Married)  Qf  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  an  old  Rugbeian, 
who  takes  Five  Pupils,  has  TWO  VACANCIES.  He  offers  Classics.  Mathematics,  French, 
and  thorough  German,  and  every  possible  care  and  Home  comfort  for  Delicate  Boys.  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Fishing,  and  Hunting,  if  desired.  Terms  180  to  200  Guineas _ Address,  Key.  H.  It.  L 

Holdgate  Rectory,  Much  Wen  lock. 

OVERMAN  Y. — 0 ARLSRUHE.  —  Superior  EDUCATION  for 

YOUNG  LADIES.  German  and  French  resident  Governesses.  Professors  of  eminence. 
Large  Garden  and  Playground.  Terms  from  30  Guineas.  References  to  English  parents 
Lady  Principal  now  in  Loudon — Mrs.  L.  Nickles,  10  Aldine  Villas,  Shepherd’s  Bush. 

MISS  MARY  LEECH’S  MORNING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 

LADIES  will  RE-OPEN  October  1,  at  14  Radnor  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

rPHE  Misses  A.  and  R.  LEECH’S  SCHOOL  (late  Belgrave 

Cottage)  for  LITTLE  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  October  1,  at  65  and  66  Kensington 
G ardens  Square,  Hyde  Park,  W. _ 

'T'O  the  NOBILITY  and  GENTRY.— MENTAL  DEBILITY. 

A  MEDICAL  MAN  has  a  Vacancy  for  a  YOUNG  GENTLEMAN  who,  either  from 
illness  or  mental  debility,  is  backward  in  his  education.  He  would  have,  besides  experienced 
Medical  attention,  a  careful  supervision  of  his  studies  (competent  Tutors  being  eiwa  -ed)  and 
every  domestic  comfort — Address,  G.  F.,  St.  George’s  Hospital,  W. 

AN  ENGLISH  GENTLEWOMAN  or  TWO  SISTERS  can 

be  received  into  the  House  of  a  LADY  (German),  residing  in  one  of  the  best  parts  of 
Hanover.  Comfortable  home.  Lc-sons  in  Music  and  Languages  if  desired.  References 
required _ For  particulars,  apply  to  Mrs.  H.  S.,  75  Widmore  Road,  Bromley,  Kent. 

A  CLERGYMAN  RECOMMENDS  the  LADY  who  finished 

his  Three  Daughters’  EDUCATION,  near  London.  Twelve  Pupils  received.  Two 

Vacancies.  Resident  French  and  German  Governesses.  London  Masters _ Apply  Rev 

Sandilands,  Newton  Abbott.  Devonshire. 


[TRAVELLING  LAW  TUTOR.— An  experienced  SOLICITOR, 

who  took  Honours,  intends  Travelling  in  America  for  some  months  next  year,  aud  will 
take  with  him  One  or  Two  PUPILS  Articled  or  otherwise.  The  present  is  a  good  opportunity 
lor  a  Young  Man,  intended  for  public  life,  who  wishes  to  6tudy  American  institutions  and  to 
gain  an  insight  into  English  Law  ;  or  for  a  Gentleman  wishing  to  be  articled  at  once,  and  at 

tne  same  time  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  short  Foreign  Tour _ Address,  X.,  care  of  Messrs. 

James  &  Co.,  Solicitors,  23  Ely  Place,  E.C. 

I  I  YDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

n.Gr;r,rr^ilSlCI?,<7“'L)r'  LANE.  M.A. ,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 

quiring  rest  and  change.  TurkishBathson  the  premises.  Privateentranee  to  Richmond  Park. 


HOTELS. 

pRIGIITON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  aud  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 

T LFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. — Accessible 

from  all  parts  by  Steam  and  Rail _ See  Time  Tables.  Appointments,  Cuisine  and 

Wines  perfect,  with  choice  of  250  Rooms.  Tariff  on  application  to  Manager. 


QOUTIISEA.—  PIER  HOTEL  and  QUEEN’S  HOTEL. 

A-’  These  favourite  First-class  Hotels  are  unsurpassed  for  comfort,  convenience,  and 
position,  being  near  the  Beach,  Bath-rooms,  and  Pier.  Military  Bands  twice  a  day. 


■ROYAL  IRISH  LINEN  WRITING  TAPERS  and  ENVE- 

^  LOPES.— Maker’s  name  and  following  Trade  Marks  woven  in  every  sheet.  First  quality, 
“Royal  Irish  Linen  "  and  Crown.  Second  quality,  “  Pure  Flax,”  Irish  Harp  and  Crown.— 

Sold  by  all  Stationers.  Samples  post  free  lor  6d _ Wholesale  of  MARCUS  WARD  &  Co., 

Royal  Ulster  Works,  Belfast,  and  London.  _ _ 

“  The  source  of  many  a  writer’s  woe  has  been  discovered.” 

]\T  A  C  N  I  V  E  N  &  0  A  M  E  R  O  N’S  PENS  ! 

“  They  come  as  a  boon  and  a  blessing  to  men. 

The  Pickwick,  thp  Owl,  and  the  Waverley  Pen.” 

“The  misery  of  a  bad  pen  is  now  a  voluntary  infliction.” 

Another  Blessing  to  men  I  The  Hindoo  Pen. 

1,200  Newspapers  recommend  them.  See  “  Graphic,”  February  20,  1875. 

***  The  Patentees  would  caution  the  Public  to  beware  of  parties  offering  spurious  Imitations 
_ _ of  these  Pens — 23  to  33  Blpir  Street,  Edinburgh. _ 

EDENT  &  GO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,,  Manufac- 

•  turers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES.  CLOCKS,  &c.  (Catalogues  free)  bo 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 

Sole  addresses,  61  Strand,  34  Royal  Exchange,  and  Factory,  Savoy  Street, London. 


'T’lIE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870)  on  40 Chronometers entered'for  annual  competition,  “M.F. DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.”— M.  F.  DENT, Chronometer,  Watch, alid  Clock  Muker 
tothe  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


/^UTLERY,  Warranted.^-The  most  varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

2fl-inch  Ivory  Handles . per  Dozen 

34  ditto  Balance  ditto  .  „ 

3f  ditto  ditto  .  „ 

4  ditto  fine  Ivory  Handles  .  „ 

4  ditto  extra  large  ditto  .  „ 

4  ditto  finest  African  Ivory  ditto  . .  „ 

Ditto,  with  Silver  Ferules .  ,, 

Ditto,  with  Silvered  Blades  .  „ 

Nickel  Electro  Silvered  Handles  ..  „ 


Table  Knives. 

Dessert  Knives.. 

Carvers. 

s.  d.  5 

s.  d. 

per  Pair  s.  d. 

16  . 

11  . 

„  6  9 

19  . 

14  . 

„  6  9 

27  . 

21  . 

„  7  6 

35  . 

26  . 

„  9  6 

37  . 

28  . 

,,  10  . 

42  . 

33  . 

„  14  . 

42  . 

36  . 

„  16  6 

52  . 

40  . 

„  18  6 

33  . 

19  . 

m  7  6 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishinglrotimonger, by  appointment, to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations 
of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  aud  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms. 
39  Oxford  Street,  W.;  1,  1a,  2,3,  and  4  Newman  Street;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  arid 
1  Newman  Yard  ;  Manufactories,  84  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews.  London,  W.  The  Cost 
of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

TABLE  CUTIiEBT. 

A/T  A  P  P  I  N  &  WEBB, 

Manufacturers. 

TABLE  OTTLERY. 

Blades  made  of  the  best  double  shear  Steel,  and  Rivetted  to  Handles. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free.  Larger  Edition  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps. 
OXFORD  STREET  (76,  77,  and  78).  WEST  END,  LONDON,  AN4D 
MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY,  E.C. 

MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOMS-ROYAL  CUTLERY  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD. 

PL  AC  K  S* ILK  C  O  S  T  U  M  E  S. 

Standard  prioe,  64  Guineas. 

JAY’S. 


BLACK  SILKS,  full  width*  4s.  per  yard,  late  5s.  6d. 

BLACK  SILKS,  4s.  9d.,  late  6s.  9d. 

BLACK  SILKS,  6s.  3d.,  late  H«.  fld. 

BLACK  SILKS.  Patterns  free. 

"ly/TESSRS.  JAY  having  effected  a  large  Contract  at  Lyons  for 

these  SILKS,  warranted  by  the  Manufacturer  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  invite 
special  attention  to  this  importation. 

JAY’S. 


AJEW  MANTLES,  from  Paris. 

JAY’S. 


MEW  MILLINERY,  from  Paris. 

JAY’S. 


yEW  BLACK  TEXTURES,  from  Roubaix.  AH  Wool. 


]\  I  ESSES.  JAY  have  always  at  command  experienced  Dress- 

makers  and  Milliners,  who  act  as  Travellers,  so  that  in  the  event  of  immediate 
Mourning  being  required,  or  any  other  sudden  emergency  for  Dress,  one  can  be  despatched  to 
any  part  of  the  Kingdom  on  receipt  of  letter  or  telegram,  without  any  expense  whatever  to  the 
Pureliaser.  All  Articles  are  marked  in  plain  figures,  and  charges  are  the  same  as  if  the  goods 
were  bought  for  ready  money  at  the  Warehouse  in  Regent  Street. 

JAY’S 

LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

_ 243,  245,  247,  249,  and  251  REGENT  STREET. 

HARLAND  &  FISHER/ 

33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C.  ? 

ART  DECORATORS. 

JrX-  CHURCH  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION. 

PAINTED  MAJOLICA  TILES.  EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS  AND  ART  FURNITURE. 

XT  O  WARD'S  PATENT  WOODTAPESTRY  DECORATE  )\s 

can  be  applied  to  all  even  surfaces,  being  an  adaptation  of  real  Wood  in  lieu  of 
painting  or  paper-hanging  ;  beautiful  in  effect  and  exceedingly  durable. 

HOWARD  &  SONS,  Deeoratore,  25,  26,  and  27  Berners  Street,  London,  W. 

CTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  and  CHURCH  DEC( )- 

RATIONS.  — HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  Prize  Medals,  London  and  Paris. 

rjLARK’S  ‘  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS. 

A*'  Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free.— CLARK  &  CO.,  Sols  Patentees,  Rathboue  Place,  W . ;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Dublin. 

rFHE  LITERARY  MACHINE  (Patented),  for  bolding  a 

_  Book  or  Writing  Desk,  Lamp,  Meals,  &c.,  in  any  position  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or 
Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  ihoossaut  stooping  while  Reading  or  Writing 
Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  Gift. 
Prices  from  21s.  Illustrated  Pamphlets  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6A  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

P  A  IT  TION,  —  W  ATERMARK.—  TOB  AC  0  O. 

A^  Messrs.  W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS  intimate  that,  to  prevent  Fraud,  every  packet  of  their 
“  BEST  BIRDSEYE  ”  Tobacco  now  bears  the  NAME  and  TRADE-MARK  of  their  firm 
both  printed  on  a i id  WOVEN  IN  1 1  \e  paper. _ 

TY  1  N  A  II  A  ITS  L  L  .  WHISK  Y. 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandy.  Notethe  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  “  Kinahan’s .  LL  .  Whisky.” 
Wholesale  Depot,  29  GREAT  TITCllFIELD  STREET, OXFORD  STREET,  W. 
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SPAIN. 

THE  war  against  the  Carlists  seems  still  to  proceed  with 
unabated  success.  If  Estella  falls  before  the  winter 
has  set  in,  the  obstinacy  of  Don  Carlos  himself  will 
perhaps  shrink  from  continuing  the  contest.  As  the  ulti¬ 
mate  victory  of  the  central  Government  becomes  more 
certain,  the  complications  which  have  been  obscured  by  the 
civil  war  assume  a  natural  prominence.  The  promotion 
of  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army  to  the  first  place  in  the 
Ministry  is  suspicious,  if  not  ominous.  General  Jovellar 
had  temporarily  transferred  to  General  Primo  de  Rivera 
the  administration  of  the  War  Department,  that  he  might 
himself  share  the  labours  and  the  credit  of  the  campaign 
in  the  North.  His  presence  at  the  siege  of  Seo  de  Urgel 
was  attributed  to  jealousy  of  Martinez  Campos,  who  had 
already  on  an  important  occasion  used  his  military  position 
for  political  purposes.  As  soon  as  the  fortress  surrendered 
General  Jovellar  returned  in  haste  to  Madrid,  and  General 
Primo  de  Rivera  retired  from  the  War  Office.  A  few  days 
afterwards  it  became  known  that  dissensions  had  arisen 
among  the  Ministers  on  a  question  which  was  probably 
the  ostensible  rather  than  the  real  ground  of  difference.  It  is 
thought  that  it  will  be  expedient  either  for  financial  or  for 
political  reasons  soon  to  summon  a  Cortes,  and  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  determine  the  elective  franchise.  According  to 
the  provisions  of  two  or  three  recent  Constitutions  which 
are  perhaps  supposed  to  be  practically  in  force,  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  system  in  Spain  is  based  on  universal  suffrage. 
The  Moderate  members  of  the  Government  held,  not 
without  plausible  reason,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
provide  a  better  constituency  ;  while  the  Liberals  argued 
that  the  change,  if  any,  should  be  effected  by  the  Cortes 
themselves.  The  issue  was  in  fact  practically  unimportant, 
because  a  Spanish  Parliament  always  reflects  the  opinions  of 
the  Government  by  which  it  is  convoked.  Sagasta,  Zorrilla, 
and  Castelar  have  within  a  few  years  been  respectively 
supported  by  unanimous  Assemblies,  returned  to  support 
the  most  conflicting  political  systems.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  next  Cortes  will  both  recognize  the  title  of 
Alfonso  XII.  and  the  claim  of  the  Minister  for  the  time 
being  to  direct  the  policy  of  the  nation.  The  late  Ministers 
are  not  to  blame  for  desiring  a  nominal  explanation  of  the 
reasons  which  really  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  Cabinet. 
It  is  possible  that  Queen  Isabella  had  more  to  do  with  the 
change  than  any  electoral  theory. 

Canovas  del  Castillo,  to  whom  the  young  King  is 
chiefly  indebted  both  for  his  education  and  for  his  elevation 
to  the  throne,  has,  since  the  restoration,  presided  over  a 
Cabinet  selected  from  different  parties.  It  was  his  object  to 
postpone  political  divisions  until  the  Carlist  war  should  be 
ended,  and  the  dynasty  firmly  established.  During  the  late 
discussions  the  Prime  Minister  sided  with  the  Liberal 
minority ;  or  perhaps  he  hoped  to  effect  a  compromise. 
When  it  became  impossible  to  maintain  the  union  of 
parties,  Canovas  del  Castillo  declined  to  retain  office, 
because  the  coalition  which  he  had  formed  was  now  finally 
dissolved.  It  is  not  certain  whether  his  successor  was  pre¬ 
ferred  as  a  neutral  politician,  or  as  a  general  and  Minister 
of  War.  The  politicians  of  Madrid  cannot  but  be  conscious 
that  any  power  which  they  exercise  is  held  at  the  will  of 
the  military  chiefs.  The  dissolution  of  the  army  by  the 
treasonable  imbecility  of  the  Republicans  produced  the 
Carlist  war,  and  in  return  the  civil  contest  has  created  an 
army  which  may  now  control  at  its  pleasure  the  destinies  of 


Spain.  The  Cortes,  whether  they  are  elected  by  limited  or  by 
universal  suffrage,  will  be  but  formal  representatives  of 
national  sovereignty.  Not  two  years  have  passed  since  a 
Captain-General  of  Madrid,  who  was  not  even  actuated  by 
motives  of  personal  ambition,  turned  a  Cortes  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage  out  of  doors,  to  the  general  satisfaction. 
Twelve  months  afterwards  two  or  three  subordinate  gene¬ 
rals  substituted  a  Monarchy  for  a  Republic,  without  think¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  submit  to  the  farcical  form  of  consulting 
any  supposed  representatives  of  the  nation.  The  King 
himself  is  so  far  independent  of  the  chiefs  of  the  army  that 
they  have  nothing  to  put  in  his  place.  No  one  of  their 
number  is  sufficiently  eminent  to  exercise  supreme  power 
in  his  own  name  ;  and,  with  perhaps  the  solitary  exception 
of  Moriones,  they  are  unanimously  opposed  to  a  Republic. 
The  only  new  combination  which  could  be  attempted  with 
a  temporary  prospect  of  success  would  be  the  restoration  of 
Isabella  as  Queen,  or  perhaps  as  Regent ;  but  it  would  be 
a  hazardous  experiment  to  depend  on  the  favour  of  a  Queen 
at  the  cost  of  incurring  the  hostility  of  her  successor.  In 
three  or  four  years  Alfonso  will  have  attained  full  age ; 
and  his  popularity  would  be  contrasted  with  the  tainted 
reputation  of  his  mother. 

A  more  serious  controversy  than  any  theoretical  dispute 
on  the  suffrage  fundamentally  divides  the  Liberals  from 
the  so-called  Moderates  in  Spain.  The  Church  treats  as 
an  independent  power  with  the  State ;  and  its  claims  have 
warm  supporters  and  bitter  opponents.  When  the  restora¬ 
tion  first  took  place,  the  Government  courted  the  good  will 
of  the  clergy  by  offering  them  protection  from  the  affronts 
of  the  Republicans,  and  by  tendering  the  restoration  of  all 
ecclesiastical  property  which  had  nob  yet  been  sold.  Pro¬ 
fessors  whose  opinions  were  obnoxious  to  the  priests  were 
silenced  or  expelled ;  and  a  new  project  of  Constitution, 
framed  in  concert  with  the  Ministry,  narrowly  restricted 
the  right  of  Nonconformist  worship.  The  deference  of  the 
Goveimment  to  the  Church  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
result  of  personal  bigotry  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  ;  but  it  was  also  an  object  of  political  calculation  to 
detach  the  Holy  See  from  the  side  of  Don  Carlos.  The 
Pope,  although  he  has  never  positively  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  either  claimant,  has  on  the  whole  inclined  to  the 
winning  side.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  blindness  of 
Romish  policy  that  the  demands  of  the  Church  become 
more  extravagant  as  its  power  of  serving  the  Government 
declines  with  the  waning  fortunes  of  Don  Carlos.  The 
outrageous  pretensions  of  the  Nuncio,  though  they  have 
only  been  published  since  the  change  of  Government,  had 
probably  been  communicated  to  the  late  Ministry,  and  may 
have  furnished  the  cause  of  their  disagreement.  The 
Holy  See  publicly  insists  on  the  maintenance  of  a  Concor¬ 
dat  by  which  twenty  years  ago  Isabella  II.  purchased  at 
the  expense  of  her  subjects  condonation  for  her  personal 
eccentricities.  The  Nuncio  requires  that  Protestant¬ 
ism  and  schism  should  be  totally  prohibited,  that  the 
Church  should  exercise  an  absolute  censorship  over  litera¬ 
ture,  and  possess  exclusive  control  of  education.  The 
secular  power  is  to  carry  into  effect  the  censures 
of  the  Church;  and  in  general  Spain  is  to  be 
placed  under  the  same  system  of  Government  which 
prevailed  in  England  during  the  reign  of  the  Queen 
whom  proselytes  and  writers  of  school-books  approved  by 
Cardinal  Manning  designate  as  “  Mary  the  Good.”  As  if 
for  the  purpose  of  identifying  himself  with  the  most 
offensive  demands  which  can  be  urged  in  his  name,  the 
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Pope  Las  taken  occasion  to  elevate  the  Nuncio,  Monsignor 
Simeoni  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal.  It  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  audacity,  or  rather  the  impudence,  of 
the  Papal  claims  with  the  sagacity  which  llatterers 
attribute  to  Pome.  Cardinal  Manning’s  gentle  speeches 
are  more  effectually  answered  by  the  Nuncio  than  in 
a  score  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pamphlets.  Irish  prelates 
who  complain  of  restraints  on  their  spiritual  freedom 
perhaps  regret  the  candid  avowal  of  the  policy  which  the 
Church  pursues  wherever  it  can  hope  for  obedience.  The 
folly  of  risking  the  alienation  of  the  only  European  State 
which  still  acknowledges  the  authority  of  Rome  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  present  Pope.  In  a  late  allocution 
Pius  IN.  pathetically  deplored  the  fall  of  a  petty  South 
American  tyrant  whose  unscrupulous  devotion  to  the 
Church  had  at  last  worn  out  the  patience  of  his  country¬ 
men.  He  may  probably  soon  have  occasion  to  record  the 
rebellion  of  Spain  against  his  own  mediaeval  autocracy.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Cabinet  will  summarily  reject  the 
Nuncio’s  demands;  and  if  he  consequently  asks  for  his 
passports,  he  will  have  been  the  instrument  of  the  silliest 
measure  yet  adopted  by  the  most  blundering  of  contem¬ 
porary  potentates. 

The  dynastic  projects  of  some  members  of  King 
Alfonso’s  family  are  recorded  in  a  curious  and  interesting 
letter  of  a  French  Correspondent  to  the  Times.  It  may  be 
presumed  that  the  writer,  who  appears  to  be  familiarly 
acquainted  with  the  illustrious  personages  assembled  at 
Vichy,  has  received  their  sanction  for  publishing-  their 
conversation.  He  has  discussed  the  interests  of  Spain  and 
of  the  Bouebon  dynasty  with  Mofjones,  with  Topete,  and 
with  the  Duchess  of  Montpensiee.  It  would  seem  by  his 
silence  that  he  has  not  been  admitted  to  the  confidence  of 
Queen  Isabella.  The  Montpensiee  family  appear  to  limit 
their  aspirations  to  a  marriage  between  the  young  King 
and  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  ;  and,  if  the  young  lady  de¬ 
serves,  as  is  probable,  the  praises  of  the  Correspondent,  the 
arrangement  seems  to  be  prospectively  feasible  and  judi¬ 
cious.  Unluckily  the  proposed  bridegroom  is  not  yet 
eighteen  years  old,  and  the  Princess  is  only  fourteen.  The 
announcement  of  the  scheme  is  probably  intended  as  an 
informal  proposal  of  the  alliance,  and  as  a  disclaimer  of  any 
more  ambitious  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  or 
Duchess  of  Montpensiee.  A  confidential  statement  of  the 
projects  of  the  Queen  would  be  still  more  interesting.  It 
is  known  that  she  is  not  on  friendly  terms  with  her  brother- 
in-law,  nor  will  she  pardon  Admiral  Topete  for  his  leading 
share  in  her  expulsion  from  the  throne.  It  is  understood 
that  Canovas  del  Castillo  had  consistently  opposed  her 
return  to  Spain.  His  successors  will  do  well  to  follow  his 
example. 


TIIE  O'CONNELL  CENTENARY  SQUABBLE. 

HP  HE  O’Connell  Centenary  continues  to  supply  Irish 
JL  factions  with  unexpected  occupation.  The  Church  had 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  remember  that  O’Connell 
was  born  in  1775.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  as  the 
obedient  follower  of  the  clergy,  determined  to  celebrate  the 
memory  of  the  great  demagogue  as  a  saint,  and  only 
secondarily  as  a  patriot.  The  appropi’iation  to  a  religious 
communion  of  the  popularity  which  still  attaches  to  the 
name  of  O’Connell  was  apparently  a  deliberate  scheme. 
The  Pope  himself,  in  one  of  his  late  addresses,  took  occasion 
to  mention  the  celebrated  Irish  orator  as  an  example  to  the 
laity  of  the  present  day.  Nothing  was  easier  than  to 
forget  that  on  one  side  O’Connell  had  more  in  common 
with  Mazzini  or  Gaeibaldi  than  with  the  modern  Ultra- 
montanes  of  Germany  and  Italy.  His  professed  devotion 
to  the  principle  of  religious  equality  was  perhaps  con¬ 
doned  or  applauded  as  a  pious  fraud.  On  the  other  hand, 
secular  agitators  claimed  with  equal  plausibility  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  legitimate  successors  of  the  Liberator. 
He  had  achieved  his  triumphs  by  intimidating  the 
English  Government  ;  and  during  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  perpetually  held  out  the  threat  of 
rebellion  and  civil  war.  Lord  O’Hagan,  though  his 
interference  in  the  festivities  was  repudiated  by  the  Home 
Rule  Association,  boasted  in  his  formal  eulogy  that 
O’Connell  had  performed  the  transcendently  meritorious 
feat  of  making  Ireland  ungovernable  except  by  force.  The 
votaries  of  rival  shrines  of  Apollo,  of  Hercules,  or  of  the 
saints  of  mediaeval  mythology,  have  often  been  engaged  in 
analogous  quarrels.  O’Connell,  like  Mercury,  discharged 


many  various  functions,  and  received  corresponding  recog¬ 
nition  in  diverse  spheres — 

Superis  deorum 
Gratus  et  imis. 

Archbishops  and  Bishops  acknowledged  him  as  their 
leader,  while  Whiteboys  and  Four- Year- Olds  suspended  their 
outrages  at  his  command.  The  Home  Rulers  naturally  in¬ 
sisted  on  recalling  his  connexion  with  the  subterranean 
powers  ;  but  Mr.  M'Swiney,  adhering  faithfully  to  his  in¬ 
structions,  maintained  the  prominence  of  the  higher  or 
ecclesiastical  element,  and  affronted  or  silenced  the  merely 
political  malcontents.  O’Connell’s  pugnacious  career  was 
in  one  sense  fitly  celebrated  by  a  general  disturbance ;  but 
his  admirers  may  perhaps  have  regretted  that  the  profane 
Saxon  should  be  allowed  an  occasion  of  triumph. 

That  the  rupture  which  occurred  at  the  festival  had  been 
intentionally  contrived  by  the  clerical  party  is  proved  by 
their  determination  to  prosecute  the  controversy.  The 
Lord  Mator  proposes,  in  evident  competition  with  the 
Home  Rule  Association,  to  establish  an  O’Connell  Club 
or  Society,  with  the  device  of  “Faith  and  Fatherland.” 
Since  Faith  means  the  creed  of  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is- 
evident  that  Mr.  M'Swiney  would  exclude  heretics  and 
schismatics  from  all  interest  in  Ireland,  or,  as  it  is  called 
for  the  sake  of  alliteration,  in  their  Fatherland.  In  the 
course  of  a  generation  the  O’Connell  tradition  has  been 
altered  or  perverted.  It  is  true  that  scarcely  any  Irish 
Protestants  followed  the  formidable  agitator  who  used  the 
priests  as  his  election  agents  and  as  collectors  of  his  private 
revenue;  but  O’Connell  always  cherished  his  alliance  with 
English  politicians  who  would  not  have  countenanced  a 
professedly  sectarian  party.  “  Faith  and  Fatherland,”  like 
the  priority  given  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner  to 
the  Pope  over  the  Queen,  is  a  phrase  inconsistent  with 
the  professions  and  the  practice  of  O’Connell.  If 
the  clerical  version  of  the  O’Connell  legend  is  imperfectly 
accurate,  the  devotion  of  Mr.  Butt  and  his  adherents  is  not 
less  heterodox.  O’Connell  never  separated  himself  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ;  nor  would  he  have  sympathized 
with  the  efforts  of  the  Home  Rule  party  to  undermine  their 
influence  with  the  people.  Both  the  contending  factions 
have  a  partial  right  to  use  his  name,  but  neither  is  entitled  to 
a  monopoly.  The  admiration  for  his  character  and  exploits 
which  may  perhaps  be  compatible  with  squabbles  over  his 
memory  is  confined  to  his  native  country  and  his  sect. 
Although  the  majority  of  intelligentEnglishmen  sympathized 
with  the  object  of  his  early  energies,  the  personal  qualities 
of  O’Connell  have  never  commanded  respect  in  England. 
Ability  which  rose  to  genius,  and  eloquence  which  in  its  own 
kind  has  rarely  been  equalled,  a  j  ust  cause,  and  a  genuine 
impulse  of  patriotism,  were  all  tarnished  by  cunning,  by 
unscrupulous  violence,  and  by  habitual  employment  of  all 
the  resources  of  calumny  and  vituperation.  O’Connell 
was  a  model  demagogue,  and  perhaps  a  presentable  saint, 
but  he  scarcely  attained  the  position  of  a  statesman. 

The  comparative  influence  of  the  rival  schools  of 
O’Connellism  will  be  tested  in  future  Irish  elections;  but 
some  time  must  elapse  before  the  result  of  the  contest  can 
be  definitively  ascertained.  In  Ireland,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  Roman  Catholicism  is  declining  while  demo¬ 
cracy  advances.  The  modern  Papal  policy  which  is  repre¬ 
sented  and  directed  by  Cardinal  Cullen  is  an  innovation 
on  the  earlier  system  which  was  known  to  O’Connell  and 
to  Archbishop  MTIale.  The  predecessors  of  Pius  IX.  had 
not  anticipated  his  suicidal  passion  for  symmetric  despotism 
and  ostensible  unity.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ire¬ 
land  had  always  been  thoroughly  national ;  and'its  loyalty 
to  Rome  was  not  less  sincere  because  it  involved  little 
Papal  interference  in  domestic  affairs.  The  Irish  peasantry 
and  the  educated  section  of  their  number  who  form  the 
priesthood  can  understand  hereditary  disaffection  to  Eng¬ 
land  and  hatred  of  Protestants ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  care  greatly  for  the  attributes  which  have 
been  recently  assumed  by  the  Pope,  or  for  his  claims  to  the 
obedience  of  mutinous  kingdoms  and  empires.  The  Fenian 
Republic,  which,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Butt’s  euphemisms, 
must  be  the  practical  embodiment  of  Home  Rule,  would 
probably  share  the  bitter  hostility  to  Rome  which  is 
the  fiercest  passion  of  European  democracy.  There  is 
happily  no  longer  a  Protestant  Establishment  to  denounce, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Catholic  clergy 
were  well  advised  in  supporting  its  successful  assailants. 
The  gentry  of  all  religious  persuasions  are  opposed  alike 
to  the  agitation  of  the  Home  Rule  demagogues  and  to 
the  political  dictation  of  the  clergy.  The  mass  of  the  people 
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may  perhaps  be  almost  equally  divided  ;  but  hints  of  dis¬ 
affection  are  less  attractive  than  the  open  attacks  of  Home 
Rule  orators  on  the  Imperial  Government.  Mr.  Bott  has 
hitherto  affected  extreme  deference  to  the  national 
hierarchy,  and  in  his  speech  at  Limerick  he  ostentatiously 
professes  confidence  in  “the  true-hearted  Catholic  clergy  of 
“this  nation”;  but  events  will  probably  compel  him  to 
accept  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  clerical  party  as  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  Faith  to  which  the  proposed 
O'Connell  Society  will  be  pledged  would  exclude  Mr. 
Butt  from  all  share  in  the  government  of  the  country 
which  is  affectedly  designated  as  his  Fatherland.  In  the 
long  run  appeals  to  popular  prejudice  will  be  found  more 
attractive  than  worn-out  religious  associations. 

The  details  of  the  Dublin  squabble  and  the  language 
which  has  been  used  on  either  side  are  rather  amusing  than 
important.  Irish  controversy  has  always  been  conducted 
in  superlatives  of  the  vituperative  kind,  and  Mr.  M‘Swiney 
has  no  reason  to  complain  of  abusive  language  which  has 
often  been  applied  to  alien  tyrants.  He  would  probably 
have  been  more  leniently  treated  if  his  Centenary  and  his 
Association  had  been  his  own  personal  crotchets.  The 
Home  Rule  journals  are  well  aware  that  he  represents  more 
important  personages  than  himself,  and  it  must  be  a  satis¬ 
faction  to  employ  missiles  of  abuse  and  contempt  which,  if 
the  screen  of  the  Lord  Mayor  were  withdrawn,  would  im¬ 
pinge  directly  on  Cardinal  Cullen.  The  Synod  which  has 
lately  continued  the  work  which  began  at  Tliurles  has 
perhaps  excited  the  suspicion  of  the  secular  agitators. 
When  the  decrees  of  the  unanimous  hierarchy  are  pub¬ 
lished,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  Church  denounces 
the  preference  of  political  objects  to  sectarian  education. 
Strangers  and  common  enemies  may  doubt  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  the  interest  of  the  Home  Rule 
party  to  disguise  for  the  present,  at  the  cost  of  some 
self-denial,  their  unavoidable  antagonism  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy ;  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  those 
who  instructed  Mr.  M‘Swiney  had  offered  an  irritating 
challenge.  It  is  some  satisfaction  that  the  prosecution  of 
Home  Rule  will  be  impeded  or  delayed  by  the  internal 
struggles  of  the  two  classes  which  have  chiefly  opposed  the 
English  connexion.  The  Ballot  has  weakened  the  clergy, 
who  had  in  a  great  measure  previously  superseded  the 
landowners  in  electoral  influence ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  popular  candidates  will  for  the  present  be  able 
to  dispense  with  clerical  agency.  If  the  Lord  Mayor,  finds 
any  lay  supporters  to  join  his  Faith  and  Fatherland  Club, 
the  list  of  members  will  to  some  extent  indicate  the 
remaining  strength  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  among 
the  middle  classes;  but  the  leaning  of  the  multitude 
which  determines  the  fate  of  elections  is  more  important 
than  the  opinion  of  lawyers  and  tradesmen.  The  diver¬ 
gence  of  the  two  elements  of  the  O’Connell  tradition 
proves,  not  that  they  were  incompatible  with  his  character 
and  career,  but  that  in  the  course  of  thirty  years  there 
have  been  many  ecclesiastical  and  political  changes. 


THE  ADMIRALTY  AND  FUGITIVE  SLAVES. 

NEW  edition  of  the  Admiralty  “  Instructions  ”  in 
regard  to  the  way  in  which  fugitive  slaves  are  to  be 
treated  by  officers  of  the  navy  has  lately  been  issued ; 
and  the  attempt  which  has  been  made  in  it,  no  doubt  with 
the  best  intentions,  to  give  clearer  and  more  precise 
guidance  to  officers  who  have  often  very  difficult  duties  to 
perform,  has  led  to  some  very  sharp  criticism.  The  subject 
is  in  every  way  a  very  important  one,  for  it  is  of  the 
gravest  consequence  to  this  country  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
she  should  not  surrender  rights  at  sea  which  she  has 
hitherto  claimed,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  she  should  not 
assume  responsibilities  which  she  is  either  unable,  or  at  least 
not  distinctly  and  fully  prepared,  to  bear,  with  all  their 
consequences.  The  question  with  which  the  revised 
“  Instructions  ”  deal  is,  “  how  far  officers  in  command  of 
“Her  Majesty’s  ships  are  justified  in  receiving  on  board 
“  fugitive  slaves  who,  escaping  from  their  masters,  may 
“  claim  the  protection  of  the  British  flag.”  This  sentence 
prepares  us  for  a  good  deal  of  loose  writing.  “  Fugitive 
“  slaves  ”  who  “  escape  from  their  masters  ”  is  of  course  a 
silly  tautology.  It  is  then  laid  down  that  “  the  broad  rule 
“  to  be  observed  is  that  a  fugitive  slave  should  not  be 
“  permanently  received  on  board  any  description  of  ship 
“  under  the  British  flag,  unless  his  life  would  be  endangered 
“  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  come  on  board.”  Here  again 
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is  another  piece  of  slipshod  nonsense.  It  is  quite  clear  that, 
as  a  rule,  neither  a  fugitive  slave,  nor  anybody  else 
not  belonging  to  the  ship’s  company,  or  without  re¬ 
cognized  business  on  board,  can  be  permanently  received 
on  board  auy  description  of  ship  under  the  British 
flag,  for  the  obvious  and  simple  reason  that  the  British 
fleet  is  not  a  general  passenger  service,  and  that  the 
Estimates  make  no  provision  for  the  permanent  lodging 
and  maintenance  of  everybody  who  chooses  to  come 
on  hoard  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  vessels  for  his  own  con¬ 
venience.  What  is  meant  is,  no  doubt,  that  a  fugitive  slave 
is  not  to  be  received  at  all  unless  he  is  in  actual  danger  of 
his  life ;  but  when  taken  on  board  this  accommodation  can 
of  course  only  be  considered  temporary.  The  whole  rule, 
however,  as  it  stands,  is  absurd,  because  when  a  man  is 
seen  on  the  point  of  drowning  in  the  water,  or  otherwise 
in  peril  of  his  life,  it  is  a  natural  instinct  and  duty  to 
try  to  save  him,  whether  he  is  a  fugitive  slave  or  not. 
The  “Instructions”  then  go  on  .to  say — in  the  same 
foolish  style — that  “  were  it  otherwise,  the  practical  result 
“  would  he,  in  the  first  instance,  to  encourage  and  assist  a 
“  breach  of  the  law  of  the  (slave-holding)  country,  and, 
“  next,  to  protect  the  person  breaking  that  law.”  It  is 
obvious  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  effect  would  be  to 
save  the  life  of  a  person  in  danger  of  losing  it,  and  that,  in 
the  second  instance,  it  would  amount  to  protection  while 
the  person  was  on  hoard,  which  would  throw  the  breach 
of  the  law  of  the  slave-owning  country  into  the  third  in¬ 
stance.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that  a  contrary  rule 
would  lead  to  endless  disputes  and  difficulties  with  the 
legal  masters  of  slaves,  which  is  as  much  as  to  say  that 
the  masters  of  the  fugitive  slaves  would  not  like  it,  which 
will  be  readily  understood.  As  an  illustration  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  might  thus  arise,  it  is  remarked  that  the 
“  whole  slave  portion  of  the  crews  ”  engaged  in  the  pearl 
fishery  in  the  Persian  Gulf  might  take  refuge  on  board 
British  ships,  and,  if  made  free  then,  their  masters  would 
be  entirely  ruined,  and  “  the  mistrust  and  hatred  caused 
“  in  their  minds  "would  be  greatly  prejudicial  to  British 
“  interests.” 

After  these  general  considerations,  some  specific  rules 
follow.  When  a  slave  comes  on  board  a  ship  or  boat  in 
harbour,  or  within  territorial  waters,  either  to  escape  from 
the  alleged  cruelty  of  his  master,  or  to  avoid  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  own  misdeeds,  “  the  slave  must  not  be 
“  allowed  to  remain  on  board  after  it  has  been  proved  to 
“  the  satisfaction  of  the  officer  in  command  that  he  is 
“  legally  a  slave,”  and  he  must  therefore  be  given  up. 
This  extraordinary  sentence  conveys  the  impression  that 
it  has  hitherto  been  the  habit  of  British  naval  officers  to 
afford  hospitality  on  board  their  vessels  to  the  criminal 
classes  of  the  countries  which  they  visit.  Nothing  can  he 
more  preposterous  than  the  notion  that  any  British  officer 
would  have  the  slightest  doubt  or  hesitation  as  to  sur¬ 
rendering  a  regular  criminal  who  claimed  his  protec¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  as  to  actual  criminals,  but  only  as  to 
fugitive  slaves  whose  offence  is  that  they  wish  to  get 
away  from  their  masters,  that  any  instructions  are 
required.  In  the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave  who  claims 
protection  on  the  ground  that  he  has  been  detained  con¬ 
trary  to  treaties  existing  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
country  from  which  he  has  escaped,  officers  are  directed 
to  inquire  into  the  law  and  the  fact,  and,  in  the  event  of 
the  claim  being  made  good,  “  the  local  authorities  should  he 
“  requested  to  take  steps  to  ensure  his  not  relapsing  into 
“  slavery.”  The  contingency  of  the  local  authorities  de¬ 
clining  or  neglecting  to  take  these  steps  does  not  of  course 
for  a  moment  enter  into  the  mind  of  the  Solomon  who 
indited  this  amazing  document.  Then  there  is  a  third 
case  where  a  British  ship  or  boat  is  on  the  high  seas,  and 
the  fugitive  slave,  who  may  have  escaped  from  a  vessel 
also  at  sea,  would  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  if  not  re¬ 
ceived  on  board ;  here  “  the  slave  should  be  retained  on 
“  hoard,  on  the  ground  that  on  the  high  seas  the  British 
“  vessel  is  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  Queen  ;  but 
“  when  the  vessel  returns  within  the  territorial  limits  of 
“  the  country  from  a  vessel  of  which  the  slave  has  escaped, 
“  he  will  be  liable  to  be  surrendered  on  demand  being 
“  made,  supported  by  necessary  proofs.” 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  an  extremely  confused  and 
absurdly  worded  circular,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  the  Naval  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  Rear-Admiral 
Hall,  whose  signature  is  attached,  cau  possibly  have 
written  it,  or  hoxv  My  Lords  can  have  passed  it,  if,  as  is 
perhaps  doubtful,  they  ever  read  it.  What  the  Lords  of  the 
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Admiralty  wished  to  do  was  of  course  to  put  officers  on  their 
guard  against  making  themselves  direct  accomplices  of  fugi¬ 
tive  slaves,  and  offering  the  temptation  of  free  accommoda¬ 
tion  to  the  latter  whenever  they  chose  to  avail  themselves 
of  it.  This  warning  is  very  necessary,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  be  conveyed  in  a  few  plain  and 
simple  sentences.  If  any  man  is  found  swimming  to  a  ship 
or  boat,  and  in  danger  of  drowning  if  he  is  not  taken  on 
board,  common  humanity  requires  that,  whether  he  is  a 
slave  or  not,  he  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  on  board.  It  is 
another  question,  however,  how  long  he  is  to  be  allowed  to 
stop  there.  If  the  ship  is  in  the  open  sea,  it  seems  rea¬ 
sonable  enough  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
until  she  touches  some  point  where  he  can  land,  or 
passes  some  vessel  which  will  take  him  on  board.  If  the 
ship  is  in  a  port  or  harbour  of  the  country  claiming  the 
slave,  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  British  Navy  to  do  slave- 
catching  for  it,  and  the  slave  may  be  allowed  to  slip  off 
when  he  can.  All  that  he  has  a  right  to  expect  is  temporary 
accommodation  at  a  time  of  danger  to  life.  The  position 
of  this  country  in  regard  to  the  slave-trade  has  already 
been  sufficiently  well  defined.  We  all  detest  and  abomi¬ 
nate  slavery  in  every  form,  and  are  anxious  that  it 
should  be  done  away  with  ;  but  there  are  at  least  a 
good  many  of  us  who  think  it  necessary,  before  making 
an  attempt  to  suppress  slavery  by  direct  intervention  in 
any  way,  to  count  the  cost  and  consider  whether,  after 
all,  it  is  an  effort  which  is  practicable.  The  sentimentalists 
are  of  course  up  in  arms  at  the  idea  of  leaving  the  slave  at 
the  mercy  of  his  master,  but  they  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
responsibilities  which  would  be  assumed  if  free  passages 
were  to  be  offered  to  all  fugitive  slaves  who  chose  to  claim 
the  accommodation.  It  is  perhaps  not  very  likely  that  the 
“  whole  slave  portion  ”  of  the  pearl  fishers  of  the  Persian 
Gulf  would  rush  to  our  ships,  but  it  is  quite  certain  that, 
if  facilities  were  offered  to  slaves  to  escape,  large  numbers 
would  from  time  to  time  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity. 
The  British  fleet  is  kept  up  for  our  own  use  and  not  for 
the  use  either  of  slaves  or  slave-owners.  The  slaves  have  no 
right  to  come  on  board,  except  by  grace  and  favour,  and 
except  temporarily  there  is  no  place  for  them  on  board  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  slave-owners  have  no  right  to 
claim  the  use  of  our  ships  as  a  sort  of  pound  for  lost 
cattle.  If  they  cannot  keep  their  slaves,  they  must  catch 
them  for  themselves  as  best  they  can.  Nothing  can  be 
more  monstrous  than  the  idea  that  the  British  Navy  is  to 
be  degraded  by  rendering  services  of  such  a  kind.  If, 
however,  we  are  going  to  organize  a  regular  system  of 
deporting  slaves  and  giving  them  freedom,  let  it  be  done 
openly  and  systematically,  and  with  a  full  appreciation  of 
the  responsibilities  thus  undertaken.  The  sentimental¬ 
ists  are  now  asking,  in  the  usual  tones,  whether  this 
is  the  country  of  Clarkson,  Granville  Sharp,  and 
Wilberforce  ?  We  believe  it  is,  but  we  have  also  an  im¬ 
pression  that  the  great  act  with  which  these  names  are 
associated  was  a  voluntary  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  this 
country,  which  was  quite  within  its  power,  and  not  an 
attempt  to  enforce  similar  measures  on  independent  States. 
This  is  a  case  in  which  common  sense  is  wanted  on  both 
sides.  We  cannot  allow  men  to  be  drowned  within  an 
arm’s  length  of  safety  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  our  ships 
are  not  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  helping  off  fugitive 
slaves.  These  new  “  Instructions  ”  ought  to  be  with¬ 
drawn  if  only  on  account  of  their  looseness  and  con¬ 
fusion  of  mind,  for  they  are  calculated  to  make  the 
country  a  laughing-stock  wherever  they  are  read;  but 
there  is  also  a  much  more  serious  reason  why  this  should 
be  done,  and  that  is,  that  the  writer  of  the  document  has  in 
his  utter  fatuity,  and  no  doubt  unconsciously,  given  notice 
of,  the  surrender  of  rights  at  sea  which  this  country  has 
always  claimed,  and  is  by  no  means,  we  fancy,  ready  to 
abandon.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  thing  is 
an  oversight,  and  will  be  immediately  apologized  for  and 
withdrawn. 


RUSSIAN  NIHILISM. 

AN  enterprising  Correspondent  of  the  Daily  News  has 
published  a  report  which,  if  it  is  authentic,  throws  a 
curious  light  on  the  social  and  political  state  of  Russia. 
The  document  purports  to  be  the  judicial  record  of  an  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  religious  and  communistic  organization  of 
the  Nihilists.  Bakounln,  the  leader  or  prophet  of  the  sect, 


having  long  been  an  exile,  enjoys  almost  unlimited  facility 
for  producing  lucubrations  which  are  afterwards  circulated 
by  contraband  methods  within  the  Empire.  Even  if  the 
account  is  spurious,  it  probably  represents  a  general  belief 
which  is  in  some  degree  founded  on  the  actual  state  of 
facts.  The  principles  of  co.\imunism  admit  only  of  limited 
variety,  although  the  preachers  of  the  system  naturally 
adapt  their  doctrines  to  the  tastes  and  prejudices  of  the 
various  communities  which  they  address.  In  the  Western 
parts  of  the  Continent  and  among  English  artisans  the 
agitation  is  hostile  to  every  form  of  religion.  Among  the 
agricultui’al  labourers  attacks  on  property  are  generally 
connected  with  phrases  borrowed  from  the  popular  lan¬ 
guage  of  Dissent.  The  hereditarily  devout  Russian  peasant 
would  probably  refuse  to  listen  to  any  demagogue 
who  neglected  to  prove  that  the  spoliation  of  the  rich  was 
the  command  of  Heaven  as  well  as  the  interest  of 
the  poor.  Neither  religious  fanaticism  nor  infidelity  has 
any  necessary  connexion  with  schemes  for  the  abolition  of 
social  distinctions  and  for  the  equal  partition  of  property. 
The  object  is  in  itself  sufficiently  attractive  to  large  classes 
in  every  community,  but  experience  shows  that  even  selfish 
cupidity  desires  to  veil  itself  in  a  theoretical  or  imaginative 
disguise.  The  anarchists  and  assassins  of  the  Paris  Com¬ 
mune  professed  to  have  discovered  the  secret  of  universal 
reformation  ;  and  they  have  so  far  succeeded  in  imposing  on 
their  contemporaries  that  even  in  England  romances  have 
since  been  written  in  their  honour.  Since  the  days  of  the 
first  French  Revolution  Jacobins  and  Socialists  have  been 
rather  a  sect  than  a  party,  and  it  is  by  an  accident  that 
they  have  become  irreconcilably  hostile  to  the  only  form  of 
Christianity  which  has  been  brought  to  their  knowledge. 
Their  tenets  are  substantially  the  same  with  those  which 
the  Anabaptists  of  Munster  professed  to  derive  from  divine 
inspiration,  or  from  a  literal  interpretation  of  selected 
Scriptural  passages.  Although  the  Russian  peasantry 
know  nothing  of  the  Bible,  demagogues  who  address 
them  can  have  no  difficulty  in  contending  that  spiritual 
and  temporal  equality  ought  to  begin  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  In  more  cultivated  regions,  and  in  higher  social 
ranks,  men  are  always  ready  to  be  convinced  that  the  evils 
which  they  suffer  are  grievances  or  wrongs  inflicted  by 
others  rather  than  unavoidable  misfortunes. 

The  Russian  heresy  of  Nihilism  corresponds  in  character, 
as  might  be  expected,  rather  with  the  theological  com¬ 
munism  of  the  sixteenth  century  than  with  the  subversive 
atheism  of  modern  French  demagogues.  The  numerous 
Nonconformist  sects  which  have  openly  or  secretly  sepa¬ 
rated  themselves  from  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Russia  are, 
like  the  earlier  English  Nonconformists,  impelled  by  excess 
and  not  by  defect  of  religious  zeal  to  desert  the  lukewarm 
majority.  Some  of  the  sects  practise  or  profess  the  wildest 
asceticism.  The  Nihilists  fancy  themselves  to  be  a  chosen 
people ;  and  their  religious  and  political  opinions  are 
closely  connected.  One  doctrine  which  they  hold  in 
common  with  the  anarchists  of  France,  Spain,  and  Germany 
is  recommended  by  indigenous  tradition.  The  demagogues 
of  the  West  projected  an  arbitrary  and  artificial  return  to 
barbarism  in  the  abolition  of  central  government,  in  the 
autonomy  of  local  communities,  and  in  the  equal  participa¬ 
tion  of  property.  The  Russians  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  familiar  with  the  tenure  of  land  in  common  by  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  village.  Among  them  the  institution  of  pro¬ 
perty  is  imperfectly  developed,  nor  is  it  strengthened  by  the 
existence  of  minute  social  gradations.  The  neighbouring 
lord  and  his  agents  are  probably  regarded  as  strangers,  if 
not  as  enemies ;  and  when  the  illiterate  village  priest  is  no 
longer  the  representative  of  an  inspired  Church,  he  also  is 
likely  to  be  deemed  an  intruder.  The  Emperor  is  probably 
still  an  object  of  loyal  and  superstitious  reverence  to  the 
masses  of  the  population  ;  but  it  seems  that  the  Nihilists 
recognize  no  authority  beyond  the  limits  of  the  parish,  and 
that  human  regeneration  in  Russia,  as  at  Paris,  is  to  consist 
in  a  kind  of  cellular  organization  of  society.  It  is  probable 
that  the  conscription  presents  to  the  people  the  most  tangible 
operation  of  Imperial  power.  The  Russian  peasant,  though 
he  is  capable  of  becoming  an  excellent  soldier,  abhors  mili¬ 
tary  service,  which,  until  lately,  involved  a  lifelong  separa¬ 
tion  from  home.  The  denunciation  of  capital  which  is 
common  to  anarchical  reformers  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
probably  assumes  in  rural  Russia  the  form  of  hatred  of 
money-lenders  and  Jews. 

According  to  the  alleged  Act  of  Accusation,  the  Nihilists 
resemble  in  influence  and  in  ubiquity  the  Jesuits  of  melo- 
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dramatic  fiction.  Not  confined  to  remote  villages  or  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  rank  of  peasants,  they  are,  according  to 
the  supposed  Act  of  Accusation,  to  he  found  among  Uni¬ 
versity  students  and  professors  and  among  the  higher 
nobility,  and  some  of  them  are  generals  or  governors 
of  provinces.  An  ex-Judge  is  said  to  have  expended 
some  thousands  of  pounds  in  propagating  the  doctrines 
of  the  sect,  and  a  rich  proprietor  has  become  the  travelling 
distributor  of  prohibited  Nihilist  books.  It  is  more  credible 
that  ladies  of  good  family  have  devised  for  themselves 
occupation  and  amusement  in  the  management  of  the  widely 
spread  conspiracy.  The  frivolous  and  weary  life  described  in 
Russian  novels  justifies  the  well-known  epigram  on  a  society 
which  was  rotten  before  it  was  ripe.  It  is  possible  that, 
instead  of  a  round  of  corrupt  and  frivolous  intrigue,  young 
men  and  women  in  search  of  excitement  may  dabble  in  re¬ 
volutionary  and  anarchical  projects.  If  it  is  true  that  in  one 
large  province  the  local  Board  of  nobles  subscribes  in  support 
of  the  agitation,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  upper  classes 
desire  to  use  for  their  own  purposes  the  discontent  of  the 
peasantry.  It  has  long  been  the  policy  of  the  Imperial 
Government  to  exclude  the  gentry  from  political  influence, 
and  to  rely  on  the  devotion  of  the  mass  of  the  people.  The 
conspiracies  of  former  generations  were  always  managed  by 
nobles,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  in  their  turn  ex¬ 
press  their  dissatisfaction  by  allying  themselves  with  ple¬ 
beian  malcontents.  The  emancipation  of  the  serfs,  of  which 
the  Emperor  not  unjustly  received  the  credit,  was  effected 
at  the  expense  of  the  landed  proprietors.  Although 
common  enmities  may  for  a  time  unite  the  most  dissimilar 
associates,  it  is  certain  that  Nihilism  will  make  no  real 
progress  among  the  upper  classes.  They  at  least  have  no 
religious  enthusiasm  which  could  tempt  them  to  encourage 
a  revolution  which  would  only  be  accomplished  at  their 
own  expense.  Although  the  tenets  of  the  sect  extend  to 
the  negation  of  other  institutions  as  well  as  of  property, 
those  who  have  something  will  instinctively  revolt  from  the 
doctrine  of  Nothing.  It  is  more  probable  that  teachers  of 
Nihilism  may  be  found  in  the  Universities,  for  sophistry 
and  pedantry  have  often  an  affinity  for  revolution. 

Although  it  is  probable  that  many  extravagant  doctrines 
are  taught  in  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  involve  any  serious 
danger  to  the  Government.  There  is  no  instance  in  history 
of  great  results  produced  by  secret  societies,  although  they 
may  sometimes,  as  in  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  from 
time  to  time  in  Ireland,  render  exceptional  measures  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  preservation  of  public  order.  Since  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Nicholas  there  has  been  no  symptom  of  disaffection 
in  the  army,  which  is  strong  enough  to  suppress  with  the 
greatest  ease  any  popular  rising.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Government  may  regard  with  indifference  theoretical 
conspiracies  which  are  directed  more  immediately  against 
private  property  than  against  the  State.  The  spread  of 
disaffection  with  social  institutions  would  furnish  an  addi¬ 
tional  reason  for  strengthening  the  central  power.  To  the 
peasantry  Nihilism  can  mean  little  except  the  abolition  of 
the  rents  and  other  payments  which  have  since  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  serfs  been  substituted  for  personal  services. 
The  commune,  which  is,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
sect,  to  be  the  sole  political  organization  of  the  future, 
already  exists.  The  burdens  of  the  conscription  and  of 
Imperial  taxation  are  imposed  by  irresistible  force ;  and 
they  are  probably  regarded  as  dispensations  not  less  in¬ 
evitable  than  pestilence  or  conflagration.  No  considerable 
part  of  the  Russian  population,  except  in  the  large  towns, 
depends  on  wages ;  and  the  mention  of  the  “  proletariat  ” 
as  a  principal  element  of  society  indicates  the  importation 
of  French  phrases  and  fallacies.  It  is  not  known  that 
distress  is  common  among  a  rural  population  which  is 
scattered  over  a  vast  territory.  Ignorance,  superstition, 
and  the  exertions  of  agitators  are  much  less  effective 
agents  than  hunger,  though  they  may  easily  produce  a  crop 
of  delusions.  The  domestic  troubles  to  which  Russia  may 
perhaps,  like  other  countries,  be  at  some  time  exposed  are 
probably  remote.  The  middle  class  is  small  and  feeble ; 
the  nobility  have  no  political  influence  ;  and  the  mass  of 
the  people  are  incapable  of  understanding  any  but  an 
absolute  Government.  On  the  whole,  Russian  society  is  in 
a  position  of  stable  equilibrium  which  would  be  imme¬ 
diately  resumed  if  it  had  been  temporarily  disturbed. 


FRENCH  I* ARTIES. 

LOVE,  as  we  know,  if  put  out  at  the  door,  will  come 
in  at  the  window,  and  though  politics  have  been 
banished  from  the  French  Councils- General,  they  seem  to 
find  ready  admittance  at  agricultural  meetings.  M.  Buffet 
and  the  Duke  of  Broglie  have  each  taken  this  opportunity 
to  make  political  speeches.  The  Vice-President  of  the 
Council  has  of  late  been  in  such  bad  repute  with  the  Liberal 
party  in  the  Assembly  that  he  was  perhaps  glad  of  an  occa¬ 
sion  for  saying  that  he  and  his  colleagues  have  never 
differed  for  a  single  day  as  to  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  by 
the  Government.  Yeu  cannot  call  me  reactionary,  he  says  in 
effect,  without  at  the  same  time  calling  M.  Dufaure  and 
M.  Leon  Sat  reactionary.  There  has  never  been  any  dis¬ 
agreement  between  us.  All  that  I  have  done  they  have 
approved.  They  are  as  much  responsible  for  the  measures 
you  dislike  as  I  am  myself.  This  assurance  would  be  more 
significant  if  similar  statements  were  not  habitually  made 
by  every  Prime  Minister  about  every  Cabinet.  If  a  dozen 
men  are  to  work  together  in  the  government  of  the 
country,  it  is  plain  that  they  cannot  all  have  their  own  way 
at  once.  There  must  be  a  certain  amount  of  give  and  take 
between  them,  and  so  long  as  each  member  of  the  Cabinet 
thinks  that  his  continuance  in  office  is  on  the  whole  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  cause  he  is  anxious  to  serve,  he  will  be  content 
to  yield  as  much  as  he  must  and  to  get  as  much  as  he 
can.  It  is  part  of  this  system  of  necessary  compromise 
that  each  man  should  be  willing  to  share  the  blame  pro¬ 
voked  by  the  acts  of  his  colleagues.  He  may  personally 
disapprove  these  acts,  but  so  long  as  he  remains  in  the 
Ministry  he  is  bound  to  keep  his  opinions  to  himself 
after  he  has  failed  to  impress  them  on  his  colleagues. 
M.  Buffet’s  assurances  as  to  the  perfect  accord  of  the 
Cabinet  really  tell  us  nothing  more  than  that  M.  Dufaure 
and  M.  L£on  Sat  have  not  yet  sent  in  their  resignations. 
So  long  as  they  retain  office,  they  must  be  bound  by  the 
decisions  of  the  majority.  The  fact  of  their  remaining  at 
their  posts  is  sufficient  evidence,  even  without  the  Prime 
Minister’s  counter  signature,  that  they  do  not  as  yet  differ 
so  widely  from  M.  Buffet  as  to  make  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  wasb  their  hands  of  his  policy. 

When  M.  Buffet  ceased  to  be  unmeaning  he  prudently  be¬ 
came  obscure.  He  and  his  colleagues  have,  it  seems,  thought 
it  their  first  duty  to  prove  that  the  passing  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Laws  did  not  imply  the  abandonment  of  a  clearly 
Conservative  policy,  nor  even  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
which,  without  being  itself  revolutionary,  would  pave  the 
way  to  revolution.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  M.  Buffet  had 
defined  what  he  means  by  this  latter  phrase.  What  is  it  that 
he  has  in  view  when  he  speaks  of  a  policy  which,  without  being 
revolutionary,  would  pave  the  way  to  revolution  ?  The 
most  natural  interpretation  is  that  he  is  referring  to  the 
measures  which  have  been  pressed  upon  him  by  the  Con¬ 
servative  Republicans — measures  such  as  the  abolition  of 
the  state  of  siege,  the  dismissal  of  the  Prefect  of  the  Rh6ne, 
the  prosecution  of  Bonapartist  newspapers,  or  at  all  events 
the  extension  of  similar  impunity  to  Republican  news¬ 
papers.  These  are  certainly  measures  which  are  not  revo¬ 
lutionary,  but  M.  Buffet  would  have  done  well  to  explain 
in  what  sense  they  can  be  said  to  pave  the  way  for  revolution. 
The  maintenance  of  a  state  of  siege  is  rather  an  invitation 
to  revolution  than  a  discouragement  of  it.  It  is  a  pro¬ 
clamation  to  all  the  world  that  the  Government  is  unable  to 
keep  order  by  the  ordinary  means  at  its  disposal,  and  that  the 
Legislature  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  give  it  any  additional 
powers.  France  must  be  already  a  prey  to  revolutionary 
ideas  if  something  like  half  the  departments  have  to  be 
governed  as  though  they  were  in  imminent  danger  of  in¬ 
vasion  or  insurrection.  If  M.  Buffet  is  in  possession  of 
any  evidence  to  this  effect,  he  has  been  careful  to  keep  it  to 
himself.  Of  the  two  parties  from  which  the  existing  Con¬ 
stitution  has  anything  to  fear,  the  Socialist  and  the  Im¬ 
perialist,  one  is  still  too  much  cowed  and  broken  to  be  a 
source  of  immediate  peril — and  it  is  only  against  immediate 
peril  that  a  state  of  siege  is  any  protection — while  the  other 
appears  to  enjoy  as  much  impunity  under  a  state  of  siege 
as  under  the  ordinary  law.  Even  in  Paris  Bonapartist 
newspapers  are  constantly  predicting  the  speedy  restoration 
of  the  Empire,  and  warning  the  supporters  of  the  present 
Constitution  that  a  day  of  reckoning  is  near  at  hand. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  policy  of  inaction  as  regards 
these  truculent  declarations,  but  a  policy  of  inaction  is 
altogether  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  siege.  There  is  no 
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reason  why  the  Executive  should  arm  itself  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  powers  of  repression  and  then  allow  itself  to  be  defied 
in  a  manner  which  would  probably  be  punishable  if  these  ex¬ 
traordinary  powers  had  never  been  assumed.  It  is  open  to 
M.  Buffet  to  introduce  a  system  of  entire  liberty  or  of  im¬ 
partial  repression.  To  keep  special  powers  of  repression  in 
his  hands,  and  then  to  omit  to  use  them  against  the  one 
adversary  from  whom  the  Government  has  anything  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  fear,  is  a  sign  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength. 

Perhaps  it  is  a  consciousness  of  this  fact  that  has  led 
the  Duke  of  Broglie  in  his  recent  speech  to  adopt  a  more 
conciliatory  tone  towards  the  Left  Centre.  He  is  not  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  but  he  is  supposed  to  enjoy  the 
confidence  of  Marshal  MacMahon,  and  not  to  be  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  views  of  M.  Buffet.  In  the  present  state 
of  parties  in  the  Assembly  the  action  of  a  wire-puller  may 
sometimes  be  quite  as  significant  as  the  action  of  the 
Prime  Minister  himself.  It  may  be  only  a  coincidence 
that,  just  at  the  moment  when  observant  politicians  are 
beginning  to  speculate  whether  it  will  be  possible  for 
M.  Buffet  to  retain  office  after  the  meeting  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  November,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  abandon  the 
attitude  of  exaggerated  tolerance  which  he  has  hitherto 
maintained  towards  the  Bonapartists,  the  Duke  of  Broglie, 
from  whom  M.  Buffet  inherited  the  Bonapartist  staff 
whose  doings  have  so  often  brought  him  into  trouble, 
should  preach  a  frank  acceptance  of  existing  institutions, 
and  a  vigorous  effort  to  maintain  them,  as  the  means  of 
avoiding  the  miserable  alternation  between  anarchy  and 
absolute  power  from  which  Prance  has  twice  suffered. 
The  Duke  of  Broglie  has  further  discovered  that  M. 
Thiers  was  as  much  concerned  as  M.  Pouyer-Quertier 
in  the  payment  of  the  indemnity,  and  the  consequent  libe¬ 
ration  of  French  territory ;  and  the  tardy  tribute  which 
he  pays  the  Ex-President  in  this  same  speech  gives  it  to 
some  extent  the  air  of  an  olive-branch  held  out  to  the 
moderate  Republicans.  The  difficulty  of  attaching  this 
meaning  to  the  Duke’s  words  arises  from  the  extreme 
obviousness  of  the  facts  whose  recognition  is  involved  in  it. 
The  Duke  of  Broglie  has  been  so  successful  in  blinding 
himself  to  the  simplest  truths  in  French  affairs,  that  it 
seems  scarcely  possible  that  his  political  vision  should  have 
survived  the  violence  done  to  it.  But  for  this  the  drift  of 
his  speech  would  be  intelligible  enough.  He  does  not  like 
the  Constitution  which  the  Assembly  has  given  to  France, 
but  he  admits  that  it  was  the  best  which  it  was  in  its 
power  to  give.  That  perfect  combination  of  tradition  and 
progress,  of  movement  and  order,  of  authority  and  liberty, 
which  has  been  praised  by  all  the  masters  of  political  science, 
and  was,  we  may  suppose,  seen  incarnate  in  the  Orleanist 
Monarchy,  has  not  been  re-established.  The  Assembly 
attempted  to  re-establish  it  and  failed.  But  the  essentials 
of  this  marvellous  triumph  of  political  art  have  been  pre¬ 
served  in  the  Wallon  Constitution.  The  Executive  is  not 
hereditary,  but  it  is  still  strong.  The  Senate  will  represent 
the  peasantry,  and  so  counteract  the  violence  of  the  great 
towns.  The  seat  of  Government  remains  outside  Paris. 
While  these  blessings  are  preserved  all  is  not  lost,  and  with 
good  sense  and  patriotism  what  remains  may  be  made  to  do, 
not  its  own  work  only,  but  also  the  work  of  what  is 
wanting.  It  is  possible  that  this  evident  disposition  to 
make  the  best  of  the  existing  Constitution  may  foreshadow 
the  adoption  by  the  Government  of  a  less  timid  policy  to¬ 
wards  the  adversaries  of  the  Republic.  There  would  have 
been  more  reason  to  feel  sure  of  this  if  the  Duke  of  Broglie 
had  not  gone  out  of  his  way  to  recall  how  willing  in  1873 
Marshal  MacMahon  was  to  destroy  the  Republic  of  which  he 
had  just  been  chosen  President.  He  instances,  as  one  of  the 
Marshal’s  titles  to  the  respect  of  his  countrymen,  his 
readiness,  when  other  solutions  seemed  possible,  to  descend 
from  the  first  place  in  the  State.  If  Marshal  MacMahon 
was  prepared  to  make  way  for  the  Count  of  Chambord  in 
1873,  without  being  at  the  pains  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Assembly  which  was  meditating  a  restoration  expressed 
the  opinions  or  the  wishes  of  the  electors  whom  it  pro¬ 
fessedly  represented,  he  may  at  some  future  time  be  equally 
prepared  to  make  way  for  Prince  Louis  Napoleon.  It  is  a 
gaiu  no  doubt  for  France  to  have  a  President  who  wall  not 
be  privy  to  a  coup  iVetat  unless  the  consent  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  has  first  beeu  secured.  It  would  be  a  further  gain 
for  her  to  have  a  President  who  is  able  to  understand  that 
the  consent  of  a  Legislature  is  only  valuable  in  so  far  as  it 
embodies  the  consent  of  the  nation  by  which  it  is  elected. 


THE  MONTREAL  RIOTS. 

rfOIIE  judgment  of  the  Judicial  Committee  in  the  case  of 
JL  “  Brown  v.  les  Cure  et  Marguilliers  de  Notre  Dame 
“  de  Montreal  ”  has  unfortunately  not  been  accepted  as 
binding  by  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  primarily  addressed. 
The  order  to  allow  the  body  of  JOSEPH  Guibord  to  be  buried 
in  that  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cemetery  in  which  alone 
ecclesiastical  funerals  can  take  place  has  been  set  at  defiance 
indirectly  by  the  Cure  and  directly  by  the  Montreal  mob. 
It  was  said  during  the  trial  that  the  Canadian  Institute 
would  not  rest  satisfied  with  simple  burial  in  the  larger 
part  of  the  cemetery,  without  the  performance  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual. 
This  further  demand  appears  to  have  been  abandoned  after 
the  Privy  Council  had  given  judgment  in  their  favour  as  re¬ 
gards  the  place  of  interment.  The  Institute  even  proposed  to 
the  Cure  and  the  Churchwardens,  that  if  they  would  accotpt 
the  news  that  the  decree  had  been  made  as  equivalent  to  the 
exhibition  of  the  decree,  Gcibord’s  body  should  be  buried 
in  a  perfectly  unostentatious  manner.  The  Cure  answered 
that,  whether  the  actual  decree  was  or  was  not  shown 
him,  his  part  in  the  matter  would  be  precisely  the  same. 
He  cherished  a  profound  respect  for  the  Queen,  and  was 
prepared  to  submit  to  her  authority  in  everything  relating 
to  secular  affairs.  But,  as  regards  spiritual  matters,  he  was 
under  a  paramount  obligation  to  obey  his  Bishop  ;  and  so 
long  as  the  Bishop  forbade  it,  he  should  be  compelled  to 
refuse  burial  to  Joseph  Guibord  in  consecrated  ground. 
The  Institute  accordingly  did  nothing  until  after  the 
arrival  of  the  decree,  and,  due  notice  having  been  given  to  the 
priest,  the  funeral  was  fixed  for  the  2nd  of  September.  The 
Cure  appears  no  further  in  the  business.  The  funeral  pro¬ 
cession  found  on  reaching  the  cemetery  that  the  gates  had 
been  closed  and  barred,  and  that  a  mob  of  some  five  hun¬ 
dred  persons  were  prepared  to  prevent  their  being  opened. 
The  authorities  were  appealed  to,  but  they  felt,  or  said 
they  felt,  unable  to  act  without  the  presence  of  a  stronger 
military  force  than  could  be  collected  at  a  moment’s  notice. 
The  body  was  then  taken  back  to  the  Protestant  cemetery 
where  it  has  lain  for  the  last  five  years,  and  for  the  present 
the  Catholic  mob  enjoy  the  honours  of  victory. 

As  no  further  steps  seem  to  have  been  taken  since  the  2nd 
of  this  month,  it  may  be  suspected  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  are  not  unwilling  to  accept  some  kind  of  com¬ 
promise.  They  must  be  perfectly  aware  that  when  once 
the  burial  of  Joseph  Guibord  in  the  larger  part  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  cemetery  has  been  ordered  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  Empire,  it  is  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  allow  the  decree  to  be  set  at  defiance.  So  long  as 
Canada  continues  to  be  apart  of  the  British  dominions,  it  must 
be  ruled  by  British  law,  and  according  to  British  law  the 
terms  of  the  contract  under  which  the  representatives  of 
Joseph  Guibord  claim  admission  for  his  body  into  the 
cemetery  must  be  ascertained  and  interpreted  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  by  the  temporal  Courts.  A  civil  claim  is 
advanced  on  behalf  of  the  dead  man,  and  the  State  cannot 
be  content  to  accept  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  contract  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  its  meaning.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rules  accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholic  commu¬ 
nity  in  Canada,  ecclesiastical  burial  is  to  be  refused  to 
“  pecheurs  publics  qui  seraient  morts  dans  l’impenitence,” 
and  these  “  pecheurs  publics  ”  are  further  defined  to  be 
“  les  concubinaires,  les  filles  ou  femmes  prostituees,  les 
“  sorciers  et  les  farciers,  usuriers,”  &c.  Joseph  Guibord’s 
crime  consisted  in  being  a  member  of  a  literary  Society 
which  keeps  prohibited  books  in  its  library,  and  this,  not 
being,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Privy  Council,  an  offence 
ejusdem  generis  with  those  specified,  was  not  held  to  be 
included  in  the  “  &c.”  of  the  Quebec  Ritual.  The 
attempt  of  the  Cure’s  counsel  to  show  that  Guibord  was  a 
public  sinner,  because  he  had  offended  against  the  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  which  pronounces  all  who  read  or 
possess  prohibited  books  to  be  ipso  facto  excommunicate, 
broke  down  because  the  Judicial  Committee  could  find  no 
evidence  that  the  decrees,  either  of  the  Council  of  Trent  or 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  had  ever  been  received  in 
France  or  accepted  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of  LowerCanada 
si  nee  the  cession  of  the  province  to  GreatBritain.  As  they  had 
determined  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  judgment  that  the  refusal 
of  burial  in  the  ordinary  place  of  sepulture  was  an  act  of  a 
mixed  spiritual  and  temporal  character, itnecessarily  followed 
that  Guibord,  being  under  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  entitled  to  this  burial, 
could  not  be  denied  it  without  his  representatives  having 
|  a  claim  to  the  enforcement  of  it  by  the  State.  It  will  bo 
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seen,  however,  that  the  question  turned  exclusively  upon 
the  admission  of  the  body  to  that  part  of  the  cemetery  in 
which  the  bodies  of  Roman  Catholics  who  receive  ecclesi¬ 
astical  burial  are  ordinarily  interred.  Ecclesiastical  burial 
-tself— that  is,  burial  with  the  funeral  rites  of  the  Church — - 
was  not  asked,  and  has  not  been  ordered.  All  that  the 
Judicial  Committee  decrees  is  that  the  body  shall  be  buried 
in  a  particular  part  of  the  cemetery.  It  is  further  to  be 
noticed  that  the  refusal  of  the  Cure  was  not  in  words  a  re¬ 
fusal  to  admit  the  body  into  that  part  of  the  cemetery  in 
which  ecclesiastical  funerals  take  place.  It  was  merely  a 
refusal  to  bury  him  in  consecrated  ground.  It  appears 
that  even  the  part  of  the  cemetery  in  which  ecclesiastical 
funerals  take  place  is  not  consecrated  as  a  whole,  so  that 
a  burial  performed  in  it  without  the  ecclesiastical  rites  would 
not  be  a  burial  in  consecrated  ground — a  character  which 
only  attaches  to  a  burial  accompanied  with  the  funeral 
ritual,  of  which  the  consecration  of  the  separate  grave 
is  a  part.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  intend  in  the  last  resort  to  shelter  themselves 
under  this  distinction,  and  to  say  that,  though  they  must 
under  any  circumstances  refuse  to  perform  the  act  of  con¬ 
secration,  they  are  not  bound  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
body  into  the  part  of  the  cemetery  which  contains  conse¬ 
crated  graves,  when  that  entrance  is  demanded  by  superior 
force.  If  the  decree  of  the  Privy  Council  had  extended  to 
burial  with  the  prescribed  ecclesiastical  ceremonies,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  it  could  have  been  executed.  Any  number 
of  priests  might  have  been  brought  to  the  cemetery,  but  it 
might  have  been  impossible  to  compel  one  of  them  to  con¬ 
secrate  a  grave.  As  the  judgment  does  not  go  this  length, 
this  ultimate  difficulty  will  not  arise. 

According  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald,  the 
Bishop  of  Montreal  has  already  contemplated  the  forcible 
burial  of  Joseph  Guibord  in  the  larger  part  of  the  cemetery, 
and  has  given  notice  that  the  ground  covering  it  shall  in 
that  case  be  laid  under  an  interdict,  and  so  be  made  ac¬ 
cursed  for  ever.  The  writer  goes  on  to  speculate  whether 
the  decree  of  the  Privy  Council  will  be  sufficiently  obeyed 
by  burial  within  the  limits  of  the  cemetery  if  the  ground 
in  which  the  interment  takes  place  is  immediately  after 
declared  accursed.  The  reasoning  of  this  correspondent 
would  be  more  conclusive  if  he  were  better  informed  as  to 
the  facts.  “  The  particular  lot,”  he  says,  “  owned  by 
“  Guibord  was  purchased  when  its  value  was  enhanced  by 
“  consecration.  .  .  .  The  Crown  orders  consecrated 

“  ground  for  the  remains  and  insists  upon  its  consecration.” 
It  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  this  argument  that  the  ground 
when  bought  was  not  consecrated,  that  the  Crown  has  not 
ordered  consecrated  ground  for  the  remains,  and  that  it 
does  not  insist  upon  its  consecration.  If  the  Bishop  of 
Montreal  contents  himself  with  withholding  the  funeral 
ceremonies,  including  the  consecration  of  the  grave,  which 
the  decree  does  not  direct  him  to  allow,  he  will  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  Supposing,  however, 
that  the  Bishop  carries  out  his  intention  of  laying  the 
grave  under  an  interdict,  a  further  question  may  arise. 
The  Judicial  Committee  held  that  the  refusal  of  burial  in 
the  ordinary  place  of  sepulture  “  implied  degradation,  if  not 
“  infamy.”  Now,  supposing  that  Joseph  Guibord  is 
buried  in  the  ordinary  place  of  sepulture,  but  that  his 
burial  is  immediately  followed  by  an  ecclesiastical  act 
which  marks  out  his  grave  from  all  other  graves  in  the 
ordinary  place  of  sepulture,  will  not  degradation,  if  not 
infamy,  be  still  implied  F  and,  if  so,  may  not  the  Privy 
Council  regard  such  a  burial  as  merely  an  evasion  of  their 
decree  ?  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  Bishop  will 
not  give  occasion  to  any  new  controversy  of  this  kind.  A 
contest  with  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities  of  Lower 
Canada  would  be  matter  for  grave  regret  in  the  interests 
of  the  peace  of  the  province,  and  of  the  mutual  goodwill 
of  its  inhabitants.  A  contest  with  the  Montreal  mob, 
which,  if  the  dispute  relates  solely  to  the  admission  of 
the  body  into  a  particular  part  of  the  cemetery,  is  all 
that  will  be  involved,  is  an  affair  of  much  less  import- 
ance.  The  French  Canadians  require  a  lesson  in  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  the  law.  They  now  threaten  a  riot  rather 
than  allow  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  rights  of  the 
Church  to  be  infringed.  The  other  day  they  did  the  same 
thing  in  defence  of  the  right  of  a  parent  to  keep  his  child 
unvaccinated.  In  the  latter  case  they  were  unwisely 
yielded  to,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Municipal  Council  has 
probably  encouraged  them  to  this  more  open  defiance  of 
the  law.  It  is  not  now  a  case  for  the  municipal  authorities 
to  deal  with.  The  burial  of  Guibord  in  the  larger  part  of 


the  cemetery  must  be  proceeded  with,  no  matter  what 
.  exercise  of  force  is  required  for  the  purpose.  The  ecclesi¬ 
astical  authorities  can  have  no  intelligible  motive  for  quar¬ 
relling  with  the  British  Government,  and  they  will  do 
well  to  withdraw  from  the  controversy  under  such  pro¬ 
tests  as  they  may  think  necessary  to  save  their  dignity, 
.and  to  leave  the  mob  to  its  fate. 


THE  VANGUARD  COURT-MARTIAL. 

nHHE  court-martial  on  the  officers  and  ship’s  company  of 
-S-  the  Vanguard,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary 
inquiry,  to  he  followed  by  a  series  of  specific  charges, 
has  now  reached  a  stage  at  which,  though  any  attempt  to 
draw  positive  conclusions  would  be  premature,  it  is  possible 
to  form  a  very  good  general  idea  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  ship  was  lost.  The  subject  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  questions ;  first,  how  it  was  that  the  Vanguard  and  Iron 
Duke  came  into  collision  ;  and,  secondly,  whether,  after  the 
collision,  proper  measures  were  taken  for  the  preservation 
of  the  Vanguard.  On  the  former  of  these  the  evidence  is 
now  tolerably  complete ;  and  we  will  endeavour  briefly  to 
summarize  it,  using  as  far  as  possible  the  exact  language  of 
the  witnesses.  The  squadron  left  Kingstown  on  the 
morning  of  the  ist  September,  and  this  is  the  date  at 
which  the  official  inquiry  begins.  It  might  have  been  well, 
however,  to  have  carried  it  back  a  little  further.  The 
squadron  had  just  before  been  engaged  in  a  series  of 
festivities,  giving  and  receiving  hospitality  on  the  Irish 
coast,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
this  was  the  best  preparation  for  the  sort  of  difficul¬ 
ties  which  it  was  destined  to  encounter.  This  kind  of 
fraternization  no  doubt  tends  to  promote  the  popularity  of 
the  navy,  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  altogether 
advantageous  to  its  discipline.  At  any  rate  this  is  a  point 
which  ought  to  be  investigated.  The  squadron  started  from 
Kingstown  at  io  A.M.  in  single  column,  line  ahead,  close 
order,  the  flag-ship  Warrior  leading,  followed  by  the 
Hector,  Vanguard ,  and  Iron  Duke.  They  had  orders  to  go 
at  seven  knots  an  hour,  as  the  Admiral  was  anxious  to 
catch  the  ebb  tide  at  Queenstown,  and  there  was  then  no 
sign  of  a  fog.  About  a  quarter  past  twelve  the  Admiral 
signalled,  “Form  column  of  divisions,  line  ahead.”  The 
weather  was  still  moderately  clear  when  the  ships  began  to 
get  into  their  new  order.  In  five  or  ten  minutes  the  fog 
came  on,  and  gradually  became  more  dense,  so  that  the 
ships  completely  lost  sight  of  each  other.  It  was  observed 
that  the  Vanguard  and  Iron  D  uke  as  they  disappeared  in  the  fog 
were  still  astern  of  their  respective  stations.  The  ships  being 
hidden  from  each  other,  the  Admiral  had  to  decide  whether 
he  should  give  any  special  instructions,  or  leave  the  cap¬ 
tains  to  follow  the  ordinary  rules  at  their  discretion.  He 
came  to  the  conclusion  that,  “  on  the  fog  coming  on  so 
“  suddenly,  it  would  be  safer  and  more  judicious  to  leave 
“  the  handling  of  the  ships  to  the  individual  discretion  of 
“  the  officers  in  command  ” — which  he  afterwards  ex¬ 
plained  to  apply  only  to  a  captain  leading  a  column — “  as 
“  it  would  distract  their  attention  if  he  did  more  than  indi- 
“  cate  the  position  of  the  flag-ship,  which  he  did  by  firing 
“  guns  every  half-hour,  and  sounding  continuously  the 
“  steam-trumpet.”  He  fired  the  first  gun  at  12.25,  hut  it 
was  by  some  oversight  a  small  gun,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
it  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  have  been  heard  by  any  but 
the  Hector,  the  ship  next  the  Warrior.  The  big  gun,  which 
ought  to  have  been  used,  was  not  fired  till  1  o’clock.  The 
pennants  were  also  sounded  by  the  steam-whistle,  but  an 
answer  was  heard  only  from  the  Hector.  The  Admiral 
was  asked  whether  the  meaning  of  firing  a  gun  as  he  did 
was  that  given  in  the  Signal  Book,  “  Continue  at  the  same 
speed;”  and  he  replied  that  it  would  have  that  signification 
without  the  preparative  gun  fired  at  ten  seconds’  interval, 
and  that  in  this  case  the  preparative  gun  was  not  fired. 
He  explained  that  he  feared  a  ten-seconds’  firing  would 
distract  the  attention  of  the  captains  “  under  the  circum- 
“  stances.”  Yet  the  circumstances  were  only  those  of  a 
fog,  and  this  signal  was  specially  ordered  for  use  in  a  fog. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  in  the  Admiral’s  opinion  there 
are  no  means  of  giving  orders  to  reduce  speed  in  a  fog  which 
would  not  distract  instead  of  enlightening  the  captains.  The 
signal  which  he  actually  used  indicated  no  change  of  speed, 
and  this  interpretation  was  distinctly  adopted  by  his  own 
flag-lieutenant.  It  merely  served  as  an  indication  of  the 
Admiral’s  whereabouts,  if  it  was  heard,  which,  from  the  in¬ 
sufficiency  of  the  gun,  is  more  than  doubtful. 
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The  captains,  being  thus  left  to  themselves,  had  two  rules 
before  them  ;  one,  that  during  a  fog  the  speed  of  the  fleet, 
except  under  special  circumstances,  should  not  exceed 
“  three  or  four  knots  per  hour,”  and  the  other,  that 
“  during  a  fog  the  fleet  is  to  maintain  the  same  speed  and 
“  steer  the  same  course  as  it  may  have  been  doing  before 
“  the  fog  came  on.”  As  the  Admiral  did  not  give  any 
order  to  reduce  speed,  but  fired  a  gun,  which  meant  “  Go 
“  on  as  you  are,”  the  captains  had  a  right  to  suppose  that 
this  was  what  they  were  to  do,  unless  indeed  there  were 
special  circumstances  which  urgently  required  that  they 
should  do  something  different.  The  Admiral  himself  went 
on  at  seven  knots,  and  so  did  the  Hector,  which  kept  up 
with  him.  Captain  Dawkins  of  the  Vanguard  expected  a 
signal  to  reduce  speed  from  the  flag-ship,  but  as  none 
came,  he  felt  bound  to  reduce  speed  on  his  own  responsi¬ 
bility.  Captain  Hickley,  of  the  Iron  Duke,  observing  that 
no  fresh  orders  were  given  to  reduce  speed,  and  that  at  the 
moment  when  the  flag-ship  was  obscured  the  Admiral  him¬ 
self  was  not  slackening,  kept  to  the  rate  of  speed  originally 
ordered. 

Captain  Dawkins  was  below  when  the  fog  came  on, 
but,  as  soon  as  it  was  reported  to  him,  he  went  on  deck 
(12.43),  and  ordered  the  pennants  to  be  sounded  on  the 
steam- whistle,  which  was  done  three  or  four  times,  and 
then  the  cowl  of  the  whistle  to  be  opened  to  a  full,  con¬ 
tinuous  blast.  He  heard  no  response  from  the  Iron 
Duke,  and  concluded  that  she  was  still  the  same  distance 
astern  (three  cables)  as  before  the  fog.  When  he  went 
on  deck  the  Vanguard  was  going  at  over  eight  knots,  and 
was  not  far  from  her  station.  He  instantly  ordered  the 
speed  to  be  reduced  to  six,  and  then  to  five,  knots,  which, 
however,  could  not  actually  be  accomplished,  on  account  of 
the  way  on  the  ship ;  and,  having  given  these  orders,  he 
was  in  consultation  with  some  of  his  subordinates  as  to 
how  he  could  signal  to  the  Iron  Duke  the  slackening  of 
speed,  when  (12.47)  a  strange  ship  was  reported  right 
ahead,  and  his  attention  was  thus  diverted.  He  instantly 
gave  orders  to  stop  the  ship,  while  the  officer  of  the  watch 
put  her  to  starboard ;  but  before  a  quarter  of  a  minute 
elapsed  he  observed  that  they  had  cleared  the  strange  ship, 
and  called  out  “  Full  speed  ahead.”  At  that  very  moment 
another  ship  was  seen  looming  through  the  mist,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Iron  Duke,  and  immediately  (12.50)  the 
collision  occurred.  Only  a  minute  elapsed  between  seeing 
the  strange  ship  and  the  coming  in  sight  of  the  Iron  Duke  ; 
and  it  is  said  there  was  no  time  to  signal  a  stoppage  to  the 
latter.  It  appears,  however,  that  there  was  some  doubt  as 
to  what  the  signal  should  be,  which  led  to  a  conference 
between  the  captain  and  the  signalmen,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  some  loss  of  time.  It  also  appears  that 
when  the  fog  came  on  some  extra  signalmen  were 
posted,  but  no  instructions  were  given  to  keep  a  particular 
look-out  for  the  Iron  Duke,  and  the  ordinary  sentry  on  the 
life-buoy  was  left  to  do  duty  as  look-out  astern.  At  the 
time  of  the  collision  the  Vanguard  was  going  at  six  knots. 

We  now  come  to  Captain  Hickley’s  evidence.  He  also 
was  below  when  the  fog  came  on,  and  while  his  ship  was 
still  out  of  station.  When  he  went  on  deck,  he  found  that 
the  officer  of  the  watch  had  yawed  a  little  out  of  line  to  get 
clear  of  the  Vanguard,  and  at  once  ordered  his  ship  into 
line  again.  He  heard  the  Vanguard's  whistle  blowing,  as 
it  seemed,  about  two  points  on  the  starboard  bow,  and, 
supposing  she  was  continuing  her  speed,  he  ported  “  with 
“  confidence.”  He  also  ordered  the  Vanguard's  whistle  to 
be  answered,  but  the  steam  was  not  turned  on,  and  before 
it  was,  the  collision  happened.  During  this  time  the  course 
was  being  altered,  and  the  time  from  porting  to  the  collision 
was  not  more  than  three  minutes.  No  signals  of  any  kind 
were  heard  on  board  the  Iron  Duke,  except  the  whistle  of 
the  Vanguard,  which  was  heard  only  once.  When  the 
Vanguard  and  Iron  Duke  saw  each  other  in  the  fog  they 
were  from  forty  to  fifty  yards  apart.  Captain  Hicklby 
heard  “a  confused  combination  of  sounds”  from  the 
whistle  of  the  Vanguard,  and  could  not  distinguish  the  pen¬ 
nants.  The  Iron  Duke  was  going  at  over  eight  knots. 
Captain  Hickley  admitted  that  “  it  is  regarded  as  neglect 
“  on  the  part  of  the  officer  of  the  watch  if  a  ship  is  out  of 
“  station,  and  it  is  certainly  a  serious  thing  to  haul  out  of 
“  line  through  temporary  want  of  'judgment  or  any  other 
“  cause  ”  ;  and  that  in  this  instance  the  officer  of  the  watch 
made  a  mistake.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  certain  loose¬ 
ness  in  the  management  of  the  engines,  which  the  captain 
was  astonished  to  find  had  worked  up  to  sixty.  The  flag- 
lieutenant  gave  the  order  “  as  fast  as  possible,”  but  with¬ 


out  knowing  exactly  how  fast  they  were  actually  going ; 
nor  did  he  know  how  much  of  a  sheer  out  of  course  had 
been  given  in  the  first  instance,  though  ordered  by  himself, 
until  he  was  told  next  day.  One  of  the  signalmen  was  deaf 
in  one  ear. 

This  is  roughly  the  substance  of  the  evidence  relating  to 
the  first  partof  the  inquiry.  The  Admiral  fired  a  signal  which 
implied  “  Go  on  as  you  are,”  but  which,  being  fired  from 
too  small  a  gun,  did  not  sound  far  enough.  The  captain  of 
the  Vanguard  reduced  speed  without  waiting  for  a  signal,  and 
then  stopped  to  avoid  a  strange  ship,  but  without  signalling 
to  the  Iron  Duke.  At  starting  for  her  new  station  at  12.15 
the  Vanguard  is  said  to  have  gone  off  with  a  spurt  that  left 
the  Iron  Duke  three  cables  behind ;  and  the  Iron  Duke 
went  out  of  course  without  orders,  and  also  increased  her 
speed  to  eight  and  a  half  knots.  If,  when  the  fog  came  on, 
everything  had  been  done  with  cool  reflection,  the  disaster 
would  probably  not  have  happened.  But  everybody  seems 
to  have  been  more  or  less  flurried,  and  various  injudicious 
things  were  done.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  the 
Vanguard  and  Iron  Duke  had  both  kept  the  same  speed, 
whether  fast  or  slow,  the  collision  would  not  have 
occurred ;  but  the  resolution  of  the  Admiral  not  to  distract 
the  squadron  by  any  special  orders  left  the  captains  in  an 
uncertainty  as  to  what  the  others  were  doing.  The  captain 
and  signalmen  of  the  Vanguard  were  apparently  not 
very  well  up  in  their  signals  ;  and  there  was  a  delay 
in  turning  steam  on  to  the  Iron  Dtike's  whistles.  There 
also  seems  to  have  been  a  general  confusion  both  as  to 
hearing  signals  and  interpreting  them.  A  combination  of 
irregularities  and  uncertainty  thus  led  up  to  the  disaster. 
In  justice,  however,  to  the  officers  and  crews,  the  difficulties 
which  arise  in  a  fog  must  be  borne  in  mind  ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  one  result  of  this  inquiry  will  be 
some  attempt  to  improve  the  fog  signal  arrangements. 

The  other  branch  of  the  inquiry,  as  to  the  measures 
taken  for  saving  the  Vanguard  after  the  collision,  as  far 
as  it  has  gone  exhibits  on  the  part  of  the  whole  com¬ 
pany  a  steady  discipline  and  cool  courage— everything  being 
done  as  promptly  and  quietly  as  if  in  harbour,  the  men 
when  the  ship  was  fast  sinking  coming  back  at  the  double 
to  the  pumps,  and  to  the  last  attending  to  their  duties, 
and  not  trying  to  save  anything  for  themselves — which  it 
is  impossible  to  read  of  without  a  feeling  of  the  strongest 
admiration.  Whatever  conclusion  may  be  suggested  as 
to  the  seamanship  of  modern  times,  it  is  at  least  clear  that 
the  seamen  to-day  are  the  same  hearts  of  oak  as  in  the 
noblest  period  of  the  English  navy.  Captain  Dawkins’s  tes¬ 
timony  to  the  skill  and  judgment,  as  well  as  nerve,  shown 
by  the  Iron  Duke  in  steaming  up  to  the  Vanguard  after  the 
collision,  will  also  be  received  with  satisfaction.  No  time 
seems  to  have  been  lost  in  ordering  the  doors  of  tlib  water¬ 
tight  compartments  to  be  closed ;  but  the  water  was  already 
coming  in  fast,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  after  the  collision 
the  engine  fires  were  out,  and  there  was  about  five  feet  of 
water  above  the  stoke-plates.  One  of  the  bulkhead  doors 
was  rather  weak,  and  had  been  imperfectly  closed,  so  that 
it  leaked,  and  there  were  also  leaks  elsewhere,  and  the 
engineers  and  their  assistants  allege  that  they  were  driven 
away  by  the  rising  water.  Lieutenant  Thompson  of  the 
Iron  Duke,  who  visited  the  Vanguard  after  the  collision, 
appears,  however,  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  ship  was  given 
up  too  soon.  This  is  of  course  a  very  serious  question,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  wait  until  the  evidence  in  regard  to  it  is 
complete  before  attempting  to  form  an  opinion. 


MR.  CROSS  ON  COMPULSION. 

MR.  CROSS  has  been  giving  the  people  of  Orrell 
some  excellent  advice  about  the  education  of  their 
children.  He  had  seen,  he  said,  in  that  district,  as  in 
many  other  districts,  a  great  number  of  children  running 
about  the  streets  whom  he  had  much  rather  have  seen  at 
school.  And  when  he  came  to  think  how  these  children 
were  to  be  got  to  school,  he  was  struck  with  the  disadvan¬ 
tage  which  some  parts  of  the  country  labour  under  in  this 
respect  as  compared  with  other  parts.  The  people  of 
Orrell  have  been  very  active  in  providing  additional  school 
accommodation,  and  by  reason  of  this  activity  they  have 
been  able  to  do  without  a  School  Board.  But  when  the 
utmost  possible  advantage  has  been  claimed  for  the 
ability  to  dispense  with  a  School  Board,  there  re¬ 
mains  one  serious  disadvantage.  The  education  pro¬ 
vided  by  voluntary  schools  may  be  cheaper,  at  least 
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bo  far  as  the  ratepayers  are  concerned  ;  the  schools  may  be 
managed  by  persons  who  are  keenly  interested  in  their 
prosperity,  and  anxious  to  keep  the  instruction  given  in 
them  np  to  the  highest  attainable  standard ;  the  religious 
teaching  may  be  more  thorough  because  it  is  free  from 
the  foolish  restraints  imposed  on  School  Boards  by  the 
Cowper-Temple  Clause.  But  when  full  allowance  has 
been  made  for  all  these  things,  when  it  has  been  conceded 
that  the  schools  provided  by  voluntary  agency  are  cheaper, 
better,  and  more  religious,  there  remains  the  unpleasant 
fact  that  they  may  be  empty.  The  managers  of  voluntary 
schools  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  there  is  not  the 
smallest  use  in  building  schools  unless  they  are  filled, 
or  that  to  fill  a  school  is  more  difficult  than  to  build 
one.  The  sight  of  the  unoccupied  benches  which 
they  have  provided  at  so  much  cost  and  labour 
to  themselves  is  sure  to  bring  these  facts  home 
to  them.  It  may  even  have  seemed  like  a  mockery 
to  he  reminded  that  it  will  require  great  exertion  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  the  charge  of  schools  not 
under  School  Boards  to  get  children  to  school,  which 
other  people  can  do  by  compulsion  of  law.  Where  is 
the  voluntary  school  manager  who  has  not  occasionally 
wished  that  he  could  take  out  summonses  against  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  are  kept  at  home,  or  who  play 
truant  ?  Mr.  Cross  probably  felt  that  it  was  needless  to 
say  much  on  this  point  to  those  who  provide  schools,  for  as 
he  went  on  with  his  speech,  he  by  degrees  addressed  him¬ 
self  more  and  more  to  those  for  whose  use  schools  are  pro¬ 
vided.  How  children  are  to  be  got  to  school  is  a  problem 
which  must  be  solved,  and  if  the  parents  of  Orrell  listen 
to  Mr.  Cross  they  will  solve  it  for  themselves.  He  warns 
them  that  they  must  not  expect  that  when  the  State  finds 
that  the  schools  which  have  been  built  remain  empty  it 
will  be  content  to  let  matters  rest.  The  State  at  present 
says,  “We  give  you  time  to  show  whether  you  yourselves 
“  will  send  your  children  to  school  when  there  is  no  School 
“  Board.  But  depend  upon  it  the  State  will  again  inter- 
“  fere  and  see  that  the  children  are  brought  to  school.” 

In  considering  whether  any  given  warning  is  likely  to 
be  attended  to,  the  first  question  is,  what  is  likely  to  be  the 
effect  of  not  attending  to  it  ?  In  this  case  the  sanction 
appears  to  be  of  the  smallest  possible  force.  Mr.  Cross’s 
threat  amounts  to  this,  that  if  the  parents  in  a  certain  dis¬ 
trict  do  not  send  their  children  to  school,  they  will  in  the 
end  be  made  to  send  them.  Upon  any  reasonable  calcula¬ 
tion  of  the  time  that  it  would  take  to  get  a  law  enforcing 
school  attendance  passed  and  applied,  it  is  clear  that  none 
of  the  parents  whose  children  Mr.  Cross  saw  running 
about  the  streets  would  he  in  the  least  affected  by  it.  It 
may  not  he  long  before  the  State  makes  up  its  mind  to 
interfere  again,  but  it  will  be  long  enough  to  give  every 
child  now  in  Orrell  time  to  pass  beyond  the  school 
age.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  parents  will  be 
moved  to  forego  what  Mr.  Cross  calls  the  luxury  of  their 
children’s  wages  by  any  fear  lest  the  next  generation  of 
parents  should  suffer  by  their  carelessness.  Supposing  that 
B  is  made  to  send  his  children  to  school  five  years  hence 
because  A  keeps  his  children  at  home  to  day,  wherein  is  A 
the  worse  ?  By  the  time  that  A  has  learned  to  take  so 
much  thought  for  others  as  is  implied  in  the  course  which 
Mr.  Cross  urges  him  to  follow,  he  will  have  ceased  to  need 
any  exhortations  as  to  his  duty  to  his  neighbour.  Let  it 
be  granted  however  that  an  Act  enforcing  school  attend¬ 
ance  could  be  passed  in  the  coming  Session,  and  that  its 
introduction  depended  on  the  action  of  the  parents  in 
Orrell  during  the  present  recess,  we  fail  to  see  that  they 
would  be  under  any  additional  inducement  to  send  their 
children  to  school.  The  threat  amounts  to  this  ;  send  your 
children  to  school  to-day,  or  you  shall  be  made  to  send  them 
to  school  next  year.  If  the  parent  dislikes  the  cost  and  in¬ 
convenience  of  sending  his  children  to  school,  why  should 
he  voluntarily  incur  it  in  order  to  avoid  incurring  it 
against  his  will  ?  It  is  not  any  abstract  theory  of  liberty 
that  he  is  contending  for;  what  he  wishes  to  retain 
is  the  shilling  or  two  a  week  that  his  child’s  labour 
represents,  either  in  the  shape  of  wages  or  of  ser¬ 
vice.  It  does  not  matter  to  him  whether  the  sacrifice  of 
this  shilling  or  two  a  week  is  voluntary  or  involuntary. 
What  he  dislikes  is  having  to  make  it  at  all.  If  by  making 
it  this  year  he  could  avoid  having  to  make  it  in  any  future 
year,  tie  might  set  present  loss  against  future  gain  ;  but  so 
long  as  his  child  is  within  the  school  age,  the  fact  that  he  has 
voluntarily  sent  it  to  school  in  1875  will  not  relieve  him  from 
the  obligation  of  sending  it  to  school  in  1876.  We fear  that  the 


parents  to  whom  Mr.  Cross  was  speaking  were  quite  shrewd 
enough  to  appreciate  this  aspect  of  the  question.  They 
have  probably  already  convinced  themselves  that  there  is 
no  use  in  anticipating  evil ;  that  if  they  must  send  their 
children  to  school  anyhow,  they  may  just  as  well  send 
them  under  compulsion  as  of  their  own  free  will ;  and  that 
the  more  they  can  keep  them  at  home  now  the  shorter  will 
be  the  time  of  their  attendance  when  it  has  become  illegal 
to  keep  them  at  home  any  longer. 

It  is  clear  that  this  is  not  a  conclusion  calculated  to 
satisfy  the  managers  of  voluntary  schools.  Their  object  is 
to  fill  their  own  empty  benches,  not  to  convince  parents 
that  they  will  lose  nothing  by  waiting  until  School  Boards 
have  become  universal,  and  compulsory  attendance  has  been 
made  a  part  of  every  School  Board  bylaws.  What 
these  managers  want  is  to  have  some  machinery  in¬ 
vented  for  them  which  shall  give  them  the  power 
of  doing  what  at  present  only  School  Boards  can  do. 
The  position  in  which  they  are  placed  by  Mr.  Cross’s 
speech  is  certainly  a  hard  one.  Orrell  is  only  one  among 
many  instances  in  which  voluntary  energy  has  saved  the 
ratepayers  the  cost  of  a  School  Board  by  building  schools 
large  enough  to  contain  all  the  children  in  the  district  who 
are  within  the  school  age.  A  Conservative  Minister  comes 
down,  looks  at  their  work,  praises  their  zeal,  and  ends  by 
telling  them  that  all  will  be  of  no  avail  unless  they  can 
get  the  school  filled.  When  they  make  answer  that  this  is 
exactly  what  they  want  to  do,  and  ask  for  suggestions  how 
it  is  to  be  done,  they  are  told  that  they  must  either 
persuade  the  parents  to  forego  the  luxury  of  their  children’s 
wages,  or  else  expect  before  long  to  see  a  School  Board  set 
up  to  do  for  them  what  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  for 
themselves.  This  is  worse  comfort  than  they  used  to  get  at 
the  hands  of  the  Liberals.  They  might  then  be  threatened 
with  School  Boards,  but  they  were  not  first  incited  to  do  all 
in  their  power  to  avert  School  Boards.  If  the  managers  of 
voluntary  schools  are  wise  in  their  generation,  they  will 
extract  a  moral  from  Mr.  Cross’s  speech  which  he  may  not 
have  intended  them  to  find  in  it.  It  is  quite  true  that  the 
more  complete  the  provision  of  school  accommodation  be¬ 
comes  the  more  unwilling  the  State  will  be1  to  see  this 
accommodation  lying  unused  ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  no 
other  plan  is  proposed  in  the  interval,  compulsion  will 
ultimately  be  brought  to  bear  through  the  agency  of  School 
Boards.  Parliament  may  not  think  this  the  best  machinery 
for  the  purpose,  but  if  it  is  the  only  machinery  in  existence 
it  will  be  pretty  sure  to  be  adopted.  Those  persons  who  wish  to 
avert  the  establishment  of  School  Boards  every  where  ought 
to  urge  upon  the  Government  the  importance  of  at  once  set¬ 
ting  up  some  alternative  method  of  enforcing  attendance 
at  school.  They  may  fairly  found  their  application  on  Mr. 
Cross’s  speech  at  Orrell.  Our  position,  they  may  say,  is 
this  :  At  your  recommendation  we  have  built  schools  which 
in  all  respects  but  one  will  stand  comparison  with  those 
built  by  the  School  Boards.  The  one  respect  in  which 
they  will  not  stand  comparison  is,  the  number  of  children 
in  attendance.  It  is  not  in  our  power  to  remedy  this  defect, 
because  Parliament  will  not  allow  attendance  to  be 
enforced  except  by  a  School  Board,  and  it  is  the  avoidance 
of  a  School  Board  that  has  been  the  principal  motive  of 
all  our  efforts.  Will  not  you,  who  profess  to  have  our  in¬ 
terests  at  heart,  devise  some  means  of  bringing  children  to 
school  which  shall  not  involve  the  creation  of  a  School 
Board  ?  It  is  of  no  avail  to  tvarn  us  of  the  consequence  of 
our  schools  remaining  empty,  unless  at  the  same  time  you 
supply  us  with  the  means  of  filling  them.  It  is  hard  to 
see  how  such  an  appeal  as  this,  made  by  the  class  which 
has  shown  itself  most  devoted  to  the  Conservative  Govern- 
!  ment,  could  fail  to  have  its  effect. 


THE  QUEEN’S  LETTER. 

rrtHE  prompt  and  authoritative  assurance  which  has  just 
A  been  given  as  to  the  intended  meaning  of  the  letter 
addressed  to  Lord  Exeter  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  puts 
an  end  at  once  to  a  most  unfortunate,  though  under  the 
circumstances  not  unnatural,  misconception.  It  appears 
that  the  date  of  the  letter  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the 
published  copy,  and  that  it  was  written  three  weeks  before, 
when  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  a  second  inquest.  It 
is  also  stated,  in  a  way  which  removes  all  doubt,  “  that  the 
“  letter  was  intended  solely  to  convey  the  simple  request 
“  contained  therein,  that  any  expression  of  opinion  upon 
“  the  cause  of  the  accident  \vas  studiously  avoided,  and  that 
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“  no  blame  whatever  was  imputed  to  the  owner  of  the 
“  Mistletoe  or  any  other  person.”  The  feeling  of  relief 
with  which  this  statement  has  been  received  sufficiently 
indicates  the  necessity  which  existed  for  some  explanation 
on  the  subject.  Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  the 
request  which  was  conveyed  to  the  yachtsmen  on  behalf  of 
Her  Majesty,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  it  should  have 
been  connected  with  the  “inquiry  at  Gosport  ”  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  expressing  an  opinion, 
not  on  an  incidental  statement,  but  on  the  general  results  of 
the  evidence.  The  absence  in  the  letter  of  any  reference  to 
the  second  inquest  at  Ryde,  which  at  first  seemed  strange, 
is  accounted  for  by  the  time  at  which  the  letter  was  written ; 
and,  as  it  appears  that  the  Queen  has  studied  the  evidence 
in  the  one  case,  her  attention  will  no  doubt  also  be  given  to 
the  opinion  which  has  since  been  expressed  by  the  jury  at 
the  second  inquest. 

It  is  of  coui'se  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  question  as 
to  the  side  on  ■which  culpability  for  the  recent  disaster  lay 
can  be  left  where  it  is,  especially  as  an  important 
principle  of  navigation  is  involved.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  articles  of  the  “  Regulations  for  Prevent- 
“  iug  Collisions  at  Sea,”  issued  under  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  Amendment  Act  of  1S62,  and  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  know  on  the  authority  of  some  competent 
tribunal  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  still  in 
force  : — 

“  Art.  15.  If  two  ships,  one  of  which  is  a  sailing  ship 
“  and  the  other  a  steam  ship,  are  proceeding  in  such  direc- 
“  tions  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  the  steam  ship  shall 
“  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  sailing  ship. 

“  Art.  16.  Every  steam  ship  when  approaching  another 
“  ship  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  shall  slacken  her 
“  speed,  or,  if  necessary,  stop  and  reverse ;  and  every  steam 
“  ship  shall,  when  in  a  fog,  go  at  a  moderate  speed. 

“  Art.  17.  Eveiy  vessel  overtaking  any  other  vessel  shall 
“  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  said  last-mentioned  vessel. 

“  Art.  1 8.  Where,  by  the  above  rules  one  of  two  ships 
“  is  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  the  other  shall  keep  her  course, 
“  subject  to  the  qualifications  contained  in  the  following 
“  article. 

“  Art.  19.  In  obeying  and  construing  these  rules  due 
“  regard  must  be  had  to  all  dangers  of  navigation;  and 
“  due  regard  must  also  be  had  to  any  special  circumstances 
“  which  may  exist  in  any  particular  case  rendering  q  de- 
“  parture  from  the  above  rules  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
“  immediate  danger. 

“  Art.  20.  Nothing  in  these  rules  shall  exonerate  any 
“  ship,  or  the  owner,  or  master,  or  crew  thereof,  from  the 
“  consequences  of  any  neglect  to  carry  lights  or  signals,  or 
“  of  any  neglect  to  keep  a  proper  look-out,  or  of  the  neglect 
“  of  any  precaution  which  may  be  required  by  the  ordinary 
“  practice  of  seamen  or  by  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
“  case.” 


THE  CRITICAL  DISEASE. 

A  CRITIC  may  be  described  as  a  being  hateful  to  men  and 
gods.  By  the  law  of  his  nature  he  is  always  taking  the  nega¬ 
tive  and  destructive  view.  He  has  to  fix  his  attention  on  the 
spots  in  the  sun,  to  pick  holes  in  the  masterpieces  of  all  ages,  to 
disperse  all  the  pleasant  illusions  which  have  gathered  round  cele¬ 
brated  names ;  and,  at  best,  to  measure  out  his  praises  carefully 
and  gnulgingly,  with.a  keen  sense  that  it  is  generally  safer  to  make 
a  mistake  on  the  side  of  blame  than  on  the  side  of  praise.  Like 
legislators  in  a  different  sphere,  he  can  enforce  laws,  but  he  cannot 
supply  positive  motives.  lie.  can  indict  condign  punishment  upon 
those  who  murder  their  mother-tongue,  or  steal  other  men's  goods, 
or  pander  to  unworthy  passions.  But  he  can  do  comparatively  little 
in  the  way  of  supplying  a  stimulus  to  great  achievements.  He  is 
prejudiced  against  originality,  and  cannot  help  checking  spon¬ 
taneity.  An  original  writer  must  generally  break  through  some 
hitherto  accepted  law,  and  the  critic  is  inclined  to  invest  his  own 
laws  with  supernatural  sanctity.  The  first  dramatist  who  neglects 
the  unities,  the  poet  who  discards  the  old  forms  of  verse,  the 
writer  who  boldly  appeals  to  sentiments  which  have  acquired  an 
artificial  tinge  of  vulgarity,  will  naturally  find  the  great  body  of 
critics  against  him.  It  is  their  duty  to  repress  deviations 
from  the  model  which  has  hitherto  been  accepted  by  the  com¬ 
mon  sense  of  previous  generations.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred  they  are  perfectly  right,  and  eveu  in  the  hundredth 
case  it  is  w7ell  that  the  original  artist  should  have  to  encounter  a 
strong  opposition  as  a  test  of  the  real  vigour  of  his  conceptions. 
Some  conventions  must  he  maintained,  or  we  should  live  in  hope¬ 
less  anarchy  ;  and  therefore  there  is  a  general  presumption  against 
those  who  despise  conventions.  It  is  only  the  few  whose  genius 
entitles  them  to  disregard  the  established  order,  and  it  is  part  of 
a  general  law  that  they  should  he  forced  to  do  it  at  their  peril. 


The  critic's  fuuction  is  therefore  useful,  hut  it  is  not  the  less  dis¬ 
agreeable,  and  often  injurious  to  the  critic  himself.  In  any  case, 
too,  ho  runs  a  risk  of  injuring  the  spontaneity  of  his  victims.  In 
an  age  of  criticism  a  poet  cannot  hurst  into  song  because  he  is  sim¬ 
ply  overpowered  hv  the  singing  instinct,  nor  can  a  painter  represent 
delightful  objects  simply  because  the  sight  of  them  gives  him 
pleasure.  To  he  spontaneous  is  one  of  the  first  conditions  of 
successful  art.  A  great  writer  indeed  must  to  a  certain  extent 
criticize  himself,  and  consider  the  reasons  which  justify  his  devia¬ 
tions  from  accepted  types.  But  he  will  he  the  more  successful 
in  proportion  as  the  laws  by  which  he  works  have  become  in¬ 
stinctive,  and  are  therefore  not  regarded  as  a  set  of  external  regu¬ 
lations,  hut  accepted  as  organic  principles  which  unconsciously 
mould  the  form  of  his  utterance.  The  more  abundant  the  critics, 
the  less  easy  it  must  he  to  preserve  this  mental  attitude.  The 
artist  must  avoid  asking  himself  what  will  he  said  by  such  or 
such  a  school,  and  what  defence  he  can  make  to  their  hostile 
remarks.  He  has  to  check  himself  in  full  swing  to  be  sure  that 
he  is  not  overleaping  some  recognized  harrier,  and  perhaps  to  adopt 
the  plausible  hut  pernicious  advice,  so  often  quoted  with  thoughtless 
approbation,  of  cutting  out  all  his  finest  passages.  If  the  object  he 
to  escape  criticism,  the  advice  is  excellent ;  hut  though  it  would  lead 
to  the  suppression  of  a  great  many  gross  blunders,  it  would  also 
cause  the  loss  of  the  most  original  and  characteristic  passages 
written  by  men  of  true  genius. 

That  a  critic  should  frequently  he  regarded  as  a  hateful 
personage  is  therefore  natural  enough.  It  may  he  a  consolation  to 
some  of  his  victims  to  reflect  that  he  suffers  himself  from  the 
pain  which  he  inflicts  upon  others.  We  do  not  mean  that  he 
suffers  by  sympathy  with  those  whom  he  has  hurt.  That  would 
he  a  weakness  unworthy  of  the  genuine  critic.  But,  like  members 
of  other  trades,  lie  has  a  disease  peculiar  to  his  art.  The  painter’s 
colic,  and  that  paralysis  which,  as  we  were  told  the  other  day,  affects 
telegraphic  clerks,  are  similar  cases.  The  critic  suffers  from  a 
morbid  perversion  of  the  literary  appetite.  He  is  attacked  by 
sudden  nausea,  and  regards  hooks  in  general  as  a  man  who  has 
suffered  from  a  surfeit  regards  the  food  which  has  been  too  much 
for  his  digestion.  He  has  the  peculiar  annoyance  that  he  is  unable 
to  avow  the  existence  of  his  complaint.  If  he  once  admitted  it, 
his  profession  would  he  gone.  The  persons  who  taste  tea  are  said, 
to  he  unable  to  retain  the  necessary  fineness  of  palate  for  more 
than  a  few  years.  The  organ  becomes  jaded  and  indifferent.  The 
critic,  on  the  contrary,  is  supposed  to  acquire  a  more  refined 
taste  the  longer  he  lives.  He  may,  like  Sainte-Beuve,  write 
studies  for  years  upon  hundreds  of  authors,  and  become  only  more 
acute  by  practice.  But  too  often  he  becomes  sensible  that  he  is 
suffering  like  the  tea-taster.  He  remembers  the  good  old  days 
when  he  could  take  up  a  volume  of  Shakspeare,  roar  over  Falstaff's 
jokes,  and  weep  over  Desdemona,  though  he  had  wept  and  laughed 
a  hundred  times  before.  He  had  then  two  or  three  favourite  old 
volumes,  dog’s-eared  and  thumb-marked  with  constant  study ;  their 
leaves  are  stained  at  the  places  where  he  nodded  off’  in  his  pet  arm¬ 
chair  and  allowed  them  to  drop  into  the  ashes,  to  he  rescued  at  the 
peril  of  his  fingers ;  or  the  covers  are  spoilt,  because  he  has 
thoughtlessly  left  them  in  some  retired  garden  haunt,  where  an 
old-fashioned  arbour  seemed  to  harmonize  with  the  sentiment  of 
the  author.  Every  spot  and  stain  has  its  association,  and  recalls 
the  time  when  he  could  enjoy  a  book  without  asking  why  he  en¬ 
joyed  it  or  whether  he  had  a  right  to  he  happy.  But  things  have 
cruelly  changed  with  him.  If  lie  takes  up  a  Shakspeare  he  sees  in 
the  background  whole  phalanxes  of  intelligent  critics,  of  Germans 
with  an  aesthetic  philosophy,  and  English  Dryasdusts  with  armfuls 
of  various  editions  and  corrections  of  the  press,  and  a  whole  Shak¬ 
speare  Society  wrangling  over  the  results  of  counting  syllables  and 
altering  punctuation.  Before  he  has  got  through  a  speech  he  has 
to  ask  himself  whether  he  will  accept  the  reading  of  the  first  folio 
or  of  one  of  the  quartos ;  whether  the  ingenious  emendation  sug¬ 
gested  by  Theobald  or  Walker  is  really  an  improvement ;  whether 
the  number  of  double-endings  in  a  paragraph  proves  conclusively 
that  Fletcher  must  have  had  a  hand  in  the  play  as  well  as  Shak¬ 
speare  ;  whether  Gervinus,  or  Goethe,  or  Coleridge,  has  given  the 
right  interpretation  of  the  poet's  design ;  and  whether  Shakspeare 
made  his  happiest  hits  by  pure  accident,  or  was  a  profoundly  philo¬ 
sophic  writer  who  had  foreseen  everything  that  can  he  made  out 
of  his  plays  by  all  the  ingenuity  of  all  his  commentators.  Such 
suggestions  come  in  shoals  and  distract  the  unlucky  reader  at  every 
verse.  He  feels  himself  hound  to  have  an  opinion  upon  every¬ 
thing  ;  if  he  has  not  the  supreme  good  fortune  of  introducing  one 
more  perplexity  into  the  text  in  the  name  of  a  conjectural  emenda¬ 
tion,  he  can  at  least  add  one  more  atom  to  the  heap  of  conflicting 
arguments.  If  he  has  a  momentary  seuse  of  admiration,  he  is 
hound  to  think  how  he  can  express  it  in  the  most  becoming  lan¬ 
guage,  so  as  to  strike  out  a  phrase  more  sounding  than  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne’s,  or  more  delicately  piquant  than  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold’s. 
To  enjoy  is  nothing.  He  mast  work  up  the  enjoyment  into 
forms  capable  of  publication.  He  suffers  from  the  disease  which 
we  may  call  the  critic’s  eye.  His  sight  is  strained  to  even  micro¬ 
scopic  acuteness,  and  has  lost  its  old  keen  sensibility.  Even  if  he 
has  no  immediate  thoughts  of  publishing  his  sentiments,  the  habit 
has  become  his  nature.  He  cannot,  if  he  would,  forget  that  he  is 
a  very  clever  person,  hound  to  he  eternally  discovering  some 
new  and  pointed  thin"  to  say  upon  a  subject  which  has 
been  already  treated  by  hundreds  of  acute  and  ambitious 
observers.  When  we  read  some  modern  critics  we  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that,  after  all,  people  frequently  entered  into  the  true  spirit 
of  old  authors  more  heartily  in  the  old  days  before  the  modern 
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ideal  of  scholarship  had  dawned  upon  the  world.  Pope  undoubt¬ 
edly  caricatures  Ilomer,  aud  falls  iuto  blunders  of  taste  which  set 
the' teeth  of  a  modern  critic  on  edge.  But  the  very  fact  that  the 
modern  critic  had  not  appeared  to  complain  of  his  teeth  at  every 
moment  enabled  him  to  throw  himself  into  the  work  with  a  spirit 
which  makes  his  translation  still  readable  when  more  recent  and 
accurate  work  has  already  become  obsolete.  Now  one  quality  of 
Homer,  which  certainly  ought  not  to  be  left  out,  is  precisely  the 
quality  of  being  readable.  It  maybe  a  very  excellent  thing  to 
talk  about  Zeus  instead  of  Jove,  but  Zeus  maybe  an  intolerable 
bore  when  Jove,  in  spite  of  his  affectations,  had  still  a  certain 
amount  of  vitality. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  how  this  loss  of  the  sense  of  enjoyment  can 
be  remedied  when  it  has  once  gone.  To  be  pleased,  according  to 
some  philosophers,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  know  that  you  are  being 
pleased.  The  reverse  seems  to  be  more  like  the  truth.  As  long 
as  you  are  enjoying  yourself  unconsciously  you  are  happy  ;  directly 
you  insist  upon  thinking  about  your  enjoyment  it  vanishes, 
as  a  faint  Star  is  perceptible  when  you  look  at  its  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  disappears  when  you  turn  your  gaze  directly 
on  it.  Some  critics  indulge  in  a  quack  remedy  which  is, 
if  anything,  worse  than  the  disease.  They  consider  that  the 
evil  consists  in  the  weakening  of  the  faculty  of  admiration ;  and 
so  they  lash  themselves  into  a  fit  of  admiration  whenever  they  ap¬ 
proach  the  works  of  a  good  writer.  This  is  the  origin  of  what  is 
called  appreciative  criticism,  though  it  is  neither  critical  nor  ap¬ 
preciative  in  any  good  sense.  Nothing  can  be  less  critical,  because 
it  extinguishes  all  comparison.  When  you  have  exhausted  the 
vocabulary  of  praise  in  talking  about  Satan  Montgomery,  you  are 
inn  difficulty  when  you  come  to  Paradise  Lust.  It  is  like  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  you  can  make  people  richer  by  changing  everybody’s 
penny  iuto  a  pound  ;  or  that  the  temperature  will  be  higher  if  you 
lower  the  zero  point  of  the  thermometer  bv  a  hundred  degrees.  It 
does  not  matter  on  what  scale  merit  is  marked,  so  long  as  the  in¬ 
tervals  are  preserved.  But  indiscriminate  flattery  is  exactly 
equivalent  tq indiscriminate  abuse.  The  habit,  moreover,  of  finding 
out  that  every  smart  writer  is  a  master  of  scathing  satire,  and  every 
fluent  rhymester  a  marvel  of  imaginative  intensity,  and  every  amusing 
novelist  a  profound  master  of  the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart,  is 
simply  incompatible  with  any  true  appreciation  of  good  work. 
There  are  several  dozen  writers  in  the  present  generation  who  are 
capable  of  throwing  the  genial  critic  into  ecstasies  of  admiration. 
TV  e  wish  we  could  believe  that  our  age  was  so  fertile  in  men 
of  the  first  order  of  intellect.  Unluckily  we  are  forced  to  prefer 
the  more  probable  hypothesis,  that  the  gentlemen  who  are  so  lavish 
of  their  compliments  never  really  appreciate  a  first-rate  writer,  or 
they  would  be  able  to  retain  their  self-possession  in  the  presence 
of  the  tenth-rate. 

The  true  aim  of  the  man  doomed  to  be  a  critic  is  to  retain  his 
acuteness  of  sensibility.  He  should  be  able  to  feel  pain  as  well  as 
pleasure,  to  know  (a  very  difficult  task)  what  his  real  feelings  are, 
and  to  express  them  frankly.  To  stimulate  artificially  his  faculty 
for  admiration  is  just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  pursue  the  re¬ 
verse  process.  Probably  the  most  healthy  plan  is  a  different  one. 
The  critic  who  feels  that  his  eye  is  growing  dim  should,  if  we 
may  speak  irreverently,  turn  himself  out.  to  grass.  He  should  give 
lrimself  a  holiday,  and  try  to  regain  the  natural  elasticity  of  the 
organ.  To  read  nothing  is  impossible  ;  but  be  should  repose  him¬ 
self  upon  some  of  those  writers  who  lie  outside  the  sphere  of  re¬ 
fined  criticism.  Mr.  Browning  gives  the  recipe  in  one  of  his 
poems,  where  he  forgets  the  pedant  by  throwing  himself  on  the 
grass  with  a  bottle  of  Ghablis  and  having  a  laugh  “over  a  jolly 
chapter  in  Rabelais.”  The  Ghablis  is  only  necessary  when  you 
are  forced  to  rhyme,  and  to  some  tastes  Rabelais  is  not  very  enter¬ 
taining  reading.  We  should  prefer,  we  confess,  some  writer  in 
whom  the  comic  element  has  not  been  tarnished  by  the  lapse  of 
years.  We  should  return  to  Dickens’s  earlier  volumes,  and  roar 
once  more  over  Pickwick  and  Sam  Weller,  or  sing  songs  over 
camp-fires  with  Harry  Lorrequer,  or  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
Three  Musketeers,  or  perhaps,  in  spite  of  the  revelations  of  the 
Tiehborne  trial,  amuse  ourselves  with  a  volume  of  Paul  de  Koch. 
A.  good  hearty  laugh,  such  as  one  can  get  out  of  the  semi-buffoonery 
or  sheer  animal  spirits  of  a  rollicking  writer  to  whom  artistic  rules 
are  simply  a  joke,  is  by  its  nature  genuine.  Nobody  can  laugh  be¬ 
cause  be  is  ordered  to  laugh.  And  when  once  the  old  springs 
have  been  set  flowing,  when  we  have  broken  through  the  weary 
bandage  of  festbetic  philosophers,  and  recruited  ourselves  in  the 
fresh  open  air  of  sheer  good-humoured  fun,  the  critical  retina  re¬ 
covers  its  sensibility,  and  we  can  again  sit  down  iu  the  seat  of 
authority,  and  pronounce  our  acute  judgments  with  a  certain  belief 
iu  their  reality. 


THE  FALAISE  F£TES. 

THE  people  of  Falaise,  and  with  them  so  many  of  the  people  of 
Normandy  in  general  as  felt  any  call  to  betake  themselves  to 
Falaise,  have  been,  after  the  manner  of  men  in  other  places,  keep¬ 
ing  a  feast  in  honour  of  their  historic  memories.  The  town  of 
Falaise  is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the  birthplace  of  one  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  world’s  history,  and  it  does  well  not  to  forget  the 
fact.  And,  if  we  are  to  heap  up  the  memory  of  the  famous  men 
of  past  ages  by  setting  up  their  real  or  supposed  likenesses  in  stone 
or  bronze,  no  one  will  grudge  the  town  of  Falaise  the  possession  of 
a  statue  of  William  the  Great.  And,  if  it  is  thought  good  to  sur¬ 


round  the  figure  of  the  greatest  of  a  great  line  with  lesser  figures 
of  his  forefathers — renowned  forefathers  most  of  them,  though  less 
renowned  than  himself — one  point  for  cavil  only  is  suggested. 
When  the  Conqueror  is  surrounded  hv  the  Dukes  of  the  Normans 
who  went  before  him,  we  cannot  help  asking  why  the  Dukes  of  the 
Normans  who  came  after  him  are  left  out  of  the  illustrious  com¬ 
pany  ?  By  all  means  set  up  William  Longsword  and  Richard  the 
Fearless ;  but  why  leave  out  the  Henry  who  died  at  Lions- 
le-Foret  and  the  Henry  who  was  horn  at  Le  Mans,  and 
who  still  happily  sleeps  at  Fontevrault  P  Perhaps  Nor¬ 
man  patriotism  may  he  so  exclusive  as  not  to  feel  loudly 
towards  the  second  of  the  name,  the  Angevin  Duke,  the  son 
of  the  Angevin  conqueror,  the  representative  of  Rolf  and  Wi.iiam 
by  tbe  spindle  side  only.  Yet  tbe  day  when  Falaise  saw  a  captive 
King  do  homage  to  its  Duke,  even  though  tbe  homage  was  not 
done  to  him  in  his  ducal  character,  might,  one  would  have  thought, 
have  kept  some  little  place  in  local  memory.  Anyhow,  where  is 
William's  own  sou,  the  Duke  who  repeated  the  specially  Norman 
exploits  of  his  father?  Father  and  sou  alike  had  to  strive 
against  and  to  overcome  the  same  enemies.  They  had  to  establish 
law  and  order  within  the  Norman  Duchy,  and  they  had  to  guard 
that  Duchy  against  the  never-ending  attacks  of  the  French 
enemy.  If  Duke  Yvrilliam  established  his  power  by  the  overthrow 
of  Norman  enemies  at  Yal-es-dunes,  so  did  Duke  Henry  at  Tinche- 
brai.  If  it  was  one  of  the  most  stirring  days  in  Norman  history 
when  the  French  and  their  King  fled  before  Norman  prowess  as 
Duke  William  led  the  ambush  of  Varaville,  it  was  a  day  no  less 
stirring  when  the  same  enemies  again  fled  in  hardly  less  utter 
overthrow  as  Duke  Henry  led  on  his  Normans  to  victory  on  the 
open  field  of  Noyon.  On  the  Norman  side  of  the  Channel  the 
praises  of  father  and  son  might  he  written  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
Duke  William  or  Duke  Henry  alike  might  boast  himself  as  the 
man  who  won  Normandy  by  his  sword  and  ruled  it  by  his  wisdom, 
as  the  man  who  taught  Paris  and  her  King  to  tremble  at  the 
Norman  name. 

In  short,  from  the  speeches  made  at  Falaise,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  think  that  the  modern  Normans  have  forgotten  that  there 
ever  had  been  any  Normandy  or  any  Dukes  of  the  Normans  at  all. 
It  is  amusing  to  hear  the  Prefect  of  Calvados  going  through  the 
names  of  the  Dukes  before  William  as  a  kind  of  lesson,  as  though 
nobody  had  ever  heard  of  them  before,  almost  as  if  he  himself  had 
got  them  up  for  the  nonce.  Another  speaker,  M.  Esnauit,  went 
through  them  with  a  little  more  life,  though  he  forgot  one  thing 
!  which  the  Prefect  had  remembered.  The  Prefect  had  found 
out  that  one  Duke  of  the  Normans  helped  to  found  that 
French  monarchy  against  which  later  Dukes  of  the  Normans 
had  to  struggle.  In  his  somewhat  official  style  Richard  the 
j  Fearless  “  contribua  a  1' elevation  au  trone  de  France  de  Ilugues 
Capet,  dont  il  avait  epouse  la  sceur.”  This  last  bit  of  domestic 
history  makes  one  inclined  to  ask  whether  the  Prefect  thought 
that  William  the  Great  was  a  descendant  of  this  French  marriage. 
Of  the  six  Dukes  the  Prefect  oddly  picked  out,  besides  the  founder 
Rolf,  William’s  own  father  as  the  most  eminent  of  the  series. 
This  choice  was  surely  a  little  hard  on  so  long  and  important  a 
reign  as  that  of  Richard  the  Fearless.  Can  it  be  that  the  Prefect 
went  so  deeply  into  matters  as  silently  to  regret  the  policy  by  which 
that  prince  helped  to  raise  Paris  to  the  rank  of  a  royal  city,  and 
thereby  to  give  Normandy  the  most  dangerous  of  neighbours  ? 
Though  the  Duke  of  Harcourt  was  there,  it  seems  to  have  come 
into  nobody’s  head  to  say  one  word  about  the  romantic  events  of 
the  childhood  and  youth  of  Richard,  though  such  a  theme  would 
have  been  specially  in  place  in  the  presence  of  a  professed  descend¬ 
ant  of  Bernard  the  Dane.  Surely  the  Ootentin,  the  Danish 
peninsula,  must  have  sent  some  visitors  to  Falaise ;  yet  there  was 
not  a  word  of  the  days  when  Danish  Harold  saved  the  young 
Norman  Duchy,  when  the  King  of  Laon  was  led  in  triumph 
into  Rouen,  and  when  the  might  of  Saxon  Otto  himself  was 
brought  in  vain  to  hear  against  the  walls  of  the  Norman  city.  All 
this,  one  would  have  thought,  must  have  come  naturally  into  the 
mind  of  any  Norman  speaker  on  setting  up  a  statue  of  the  Fearless 
Duke.  Some  more  rebellious  spirit  from  the  Danish  land  might 
even  have  thought  of  the  day  when  William  himself  had,  for  once 
in  his  life,  to  seek  for  French  help  against  revolted  Normans,  and 
when 

From  Cotentin  came  forth  the  lance 

That  overthrew  the  King  of  France. 

But  of  all  this  there  was  not  a  word.  Though  the  immediate  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  day  was  to  do  honour  to  the  first  six  Dukes  of  the 
Normans,  all  six  together  came  in  for  very  much  less  talk  than  the 
seventh.  And  even  he  got  hardly  a  word  or  two  in  his  Norman 
character.  The  Prefect  did  allow  that  William  the  Great  esta¬ 
blished  his  authority  firmly  in  Normandy  before  he  under¬ 
took  the  Conquest  of  England.  But  of  what  William 
really  did  for  Normandy  iu  peace  and  war  he  said  never 
a  word.  Of  the  child  who  under  every  disadvantage,  at 
once  bastard  and  minor,  lived  to  restore  the  reign  of  law  after 
the  reign  of  anarchy — the  prince  who  made  his  duchy  the  terror  of 
France  and  the  envy  of  all  Gaul — the  man  who  won  the  fights  of 
Val-es-dunes  and  Varaville,  who  planned  the  campaign  which  made 
Le  Mans  surrender,  and  the  earlier  campaign  when  the  voice  speak¬ 
ing  through  the  darkness  hade  the  French  and  their  King  go  aud 
bury  their  friends  who  lay  dead  at  Mortemer — of  all  this  no  man 
found  a  word  to  say.  One  event  only  in  the  long  reign  of  the 
greatest  of  Norman  rulers  seemed  to  have  fixed  its  memory  in  the 
modem  Norman  mind.  The  one  thing  about  William  the  Great 
which  seemed  really  to  he  known  was  that  he  conquered  England. 
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We  are  bound  to  say  that  none  of  the  speakers  said  a  word  tbat 
could  be  offensive  to  Englishmen.  There  was  not  a  word  of  bluster, 
not  a  trace  of  that  strang'e  confusion  of  history  which  marked 
the  days  of  the  elder  Buonaparte.  He  strove  to  stir  up  French¬ 
men  to  an  invasion  of  England  by  publicly  showing  the  Tapestry 
which  proved  that  one  of  the  mightiest  smiters  of  Frenchmen  had 
been  a  smiter  of  Englishmen  also.  No  such  rash  moral  was 
drawn  at  Falaise.  The  Prefect,  who  made  a  quotation 
from  M.  Cluizot,  seemed  to  have  one  vague  notion  that 
the  long  strife  between  France  and  England  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England, ’but  it 
did  not  seem  to  come  into  his  head  that,  as  long  as  Normandy  was 
distinct  from  both,  France  and  England  could  hardly  have  found 
anything  to  quarrel  about.  The  Special  Correspondent  of  the 
Times  naturally  says  some  of  the  odd  things  which  Special  Corre¬ 
spondents  do  say  ;  but  he  quite  understands  the  strange  omission 
of  any  reference  to  William’s  really  Norman  work.  He  believes 
that  William  was  born  in  a  keep  built  long  after  his  day,  and  he  is 
a  little  surprised  to  find  that  everybody  in  Normandy  is  not  dark¬ 
haired.  But  he  says,  with  very  nearly  perfect  truth,  “  It  is  a 
strange  thing  that  no  one  seems  to  have  the  least  idea  that  the 
Normans  took  their  country  from  France  by  force,  or  that  these 
Dukes  were,  in  every  age,  mortal  enemies  of  the  French  Kings.” 

The  celebration  of  the  first  six  Dukes  thus  became  a  celebration 
of  the  seventh,  “  le  veritable  fondateur  du  royaume  d’Angleterre,” 
as  if  no  earlier  King  of  the  English  had  sent  his  fleet  to  support 
the  rights  of  the  King  of  Laon  against  the  aggression  of  the 
Parisian  Duke.  And,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  Dukes  after 
William  were  well  nigh  left  out  altogether.  There  was,  to  be  sure, 
one  strange  exception  to  be  found  in  the  speech  of  the  Prefect. 
M.  de  l’erthuis  had  a  word  to  say  about  one  later  Duke  of  the 
Normans,  though  his  choice  was  rather  an  odd  one.  The  Angevin 
who  let  Normandy  be  swallowed  up  by  France  figured,  and  figured 
alone,  in  the  Prefect’s  speech.  But  it  is  in  a  very  odd  character 
that  Duke  John  figures  there.  In  the  Prefect’s  eyes  the  last  inde¬ 
pendent  Duke  is  so  purely  a  Norman  ruler  of  England  that  he 
forgets  that  he  was  an  Angevin  ruler  of  Normandy.  He  is  “  un 
roi  de  souche  normande,  Jean-sans-Terre,  qui  octroya  la  grande 
charte.”  And  so  the  Prefect  goes  on  with  a  eulogy  of  the  English 
Constitution  which  we  are  heartily  glad  to  hear  from  his  lips ;  only 
we  should  have  been  better  pleased  still  if  he  had  made  it  a  little 
clearer  that  the  English  Constitution  was  not  the  free  gift  of  John 
Lackland. 

All  these  things  are  very  odd.  To  us  in  England  they  seem 
specially  odd.  We  have  in  our  own  island  a  people  who  stand 
to  ourselves  in  a  relation  not  exactly  the  same  as  that  in  which 
the  Normans  stand  to  the  French,  but  near  enough  to  it  to  make 
a  comparison  possible.  Scotland  and  England  have  long  made 
up  their  minds  to  pull  together  in  perfect  friendship  ;  yet  no  Scot 
ever  forgets  Bannockburn.  And,  if  he  only  remembers  it  with 
some  degree  of  moderation,  and  of  respect  for  historic  truth,  no 
Englishman  quarrels  with  him  for  remembering  it.  Yet  at  Falaise 
either  Mortemer  and  Varaville  are  utterly  forgotten,  or  else  it  is 
felt  that  it  would  offend  French  feeling  to  speak  of  them.  We  in 
England  cannot  be  fairly  asked  to  look  back  on  the  memory  of  our 
Conqueror  with  the  love  with  which  men  may  fairly  look  back  to 
it  in  a  land  where  his  rule  was  one  of  almost  unmixed  good.  But 
we  can  feel  how  much  of  indirect  good  we  ourselves  have  reaped 
from  his  coming  among  us ;  and  we  cannot  help  marvelling  that, 
in  his  own  land,  in  his  own  birthplace,  the  really  worthy  side  of 
his  character  and  actions  should  be  thus  utterly  forgotten, 


SINGLE  BLESSEDNESS. 

Tj^EW  persons  who  have  not  some  special  experience  can  believe 
J-  .  how  dull  society  has  become  in  rural  districts.  They  can  hardly 
realize  the  stagnation  which  pervades  regions  far  away  from  any 
great  commercial  centre  or  military  depot.  The  county  magnates, 
if  there  are  any  near,  do  not  add  much  to  the  summer  and  autumn 
gaieties.  They,  poor  people,  are  only  too  glad  of  a  little  rest  after 
the  fatigues  of  the  season  and  the  session.  When  they  want 
society  they  bring  it  from  afar.  They  make  up  a  party  in  the  house, 
and  have  no  need  of  the  company  of  their  smaller  country  neigh¬ 
bours.  But  to  people  who  live  nearly  all  the  year  round  in  one 
place  it  is  a  standing  puzzle  how  they  may  gratify  their  hospi¬ 
table  inclinations  when  they  have  no  good  shooting  to  offer  as  a 
bait.  They  are  willing  to  give  any  number  of  parties  for  the  sake 
of  the  young  folk,  but  the  only  element  necessary  for  the  success 
of  such  gatherings  is  what  they  cannot  provide.  There  are  no 
young  men  to  be  had.  Perhaps  in  the  whole  neighbourhood  there 
are  only  two  resident  gentlemen  unmarried,  and  they  probably 
prefer  turnip  fields  and  partridges  to  young  ladies  and  lawn  tennis. 
Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  a  garden  party 
is  not  always  the  brilliant  entertainment  that  might  at  first  si°'ht 
be  imagined.  The  dowagers  enjoy  themselves  fairly  well,  except 
when  they  share  the  anxieties  of  their  daughters.  They  sit  in 
rows  on  the  terrace  and  drink  tea;  they  spread  mild  country 
gossip,  wonder  who  will  get  the  rich  college  living  just  vacant, 
and  hope  it  will  be  a  bachelor  not  too  old.  They  discuss  the 
flower  beds  and  the  arrangement  of  the  colours.  They  are 
delighted  with  a  gaudy  ribbon  border  into  which  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  a  coat  of  arms  in  scarlet  geraniums  and  beetroot.  They 
agree  that  we  have  at  last  arrived  at  high  mediaeval  art  in  garden¬ 
ing.  One  of  them  says  she  is  going  to  have  a  bed  made  to  repre¬ 


sent  a  tortoiseshell  cat  with  her  kittens  round  her.  They  agree  that 
that  will  be  beautiful,  and  “  so  new.”  They  talk  together  warmly 
of  their  absent  sons,  who,  far  away  in  India  or  the  colonies,  are 
serving  the  Queen,  or  making  themselves  new  homes  in  new 
countries.  How  valuable  one  or  two  of  them  would  be  here ! 
How  the  hostess  would  welcome  them !  Sometimes  one  comes 
home  and  flutters  the  dovecot.  Perhaps  he  seeks  to  take  a  lamb 
from  the  fold,  or  more  likely  he  has  already  met  his  fate  elsewhere, 
and  looks  with  only  a  brother’s  admiration  at  the  young  ladies  he 
remembers  as  little  girls.  The  old  gentlemen  of  the  party  are  at  a 
premium.  No  matter  how  short  of  breath  or  how  stout  of  limb 
they  may  be,  they  gallantly  endeavour  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
young  adorers  who  are  needed  but  absent.  They  hand  thin 
bread  and  butter,  and  trip  over  croquet  hoops  at  the  peril 
of  their  lives.  They  pay  old-fashioned  compliments,  and  love 
to  call  up  a  mild  virginal  blush.  There  are  numbers  of  nice 
girls  on  the  lawn.  They  have  a  sweet  country  flavour  and  an 
air  of  amiability  denied  to  their  town  sisters,  and  quite  enchanting. 
They  dress  themselves  elaborately  from  patterns  which  they  find 
in  the  Queen,  and  put  touching  bouquets  of  heliotrope  and  wild 
roses  in  their  hats.  They  wear  the  palest  of  gloves  and  the 
neatest  of  boots,  and  have  leamt  how  to  use  a  fan  like  a  Spaniard. 
They  put  on  horribly  discordant  colours  sometimes,  but  their  pretty 
fresh  bloom  kills  all  the  discordance,  and  we  forgive  them.  They 
know  how  to  play  croquet  so  as  to  display  their  feet  to  the  best 
advantage.  They  can  pose  their  lithe  healthy  figures  so  as  to  look 
both  active  and  graceful  when  playing  lawn  tennis.  They  per¬ 
suade  themselves  that  they  enjoy  garden  parties  immensely,  and 
never  think  of  such  a  thing  as  a  lover.  They  eat  strawberries  and 
cream,  or  syllabub,  and  endeavour  to  find  a  fascination  in  champagne 
cup.  They  talk  about  the  beauty  of  the  day  and  the  loveliness  of 
the  view.  They  go  in  pairs  and  tell  each  other  secrets.  They  gather 
in  groups,  and  try  to  get  very  much  interested  about  what  books  are 
to  be  ordered  for  the  Reading  Society.  The  baby  is  brought  down 
and  covered  with  caresses ;  they  flutter  round  him  fondly  and  kiss 
his  little  dumpy  hands.  The  Skye  terrier  stands  with  suppliant 
gestures,  and  they  pretend  to  be  deeply  interested  when  he 
balances  a  piece  of  sugar  on  his  nose.  They  look  at  the  fish  in  the 
pond,  and  experiment  upon  the  different  jets  of  the  fountain.  One 
girl  may  walk  round  the  shrubbery  with  a  curate,  but  he  is  mar¬ 
ried  and  the  father  of  numberless  children.  Talk  with  him  im¬ 
plies  ghostly  comfort,  or,  at  the  least,  cottage  lectures,  flannel,  and 
the  cburch  choir.  Now  and  then  a  married  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  courage  breaks  through  routine,  and  carries  off  a 
couple  of  girls  to  a  quiet  seat,  whence  gay  laughter  is  subse¬ 
quently  heard.  But  the  mother  looks  suspicious,  and  does  not  like 
such  conduct.  Suppose  this  amusing  but  practically  useless  man 
should  on  a  future  occasion  monopolize  her  gills  when,  long  ex¬ 
pected,  the  eligible  at  last  appears.  On  the  whole,  gaieties  do  not 
flourish  when  there  are  no  possible  flirtations.  The  parties  are 
much  like  what  the  approaching  festivities  in  India  would  be 
without  the  presence  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Any  entertainment, 
however  elaborate,  must  fall  flat  where  there  are  no  unmarried 
young  men  to  be  attracted  by  the  pretty  ways,  the  bright  eyes,  the 
graceful  figures,  the  innocent  prattle  of  the  maidens. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  one  beau  of  the  neighbourhood  is  caught 
for  the  occasion,  if  he  is  a  gentleman,  we  pity  him.  It  is  with 
feelings  of  despair  rather  than  of  exultation  that  he  finds  himself 
the  most  important  person  present.  For  a  modest  and  well-meaning 
young  man  there  can  be  few  positions  more  embarrassing  than  that 
of  the  eligible  bachelor  in  a  country  neighbourhood.  If  he  is  pos¬ 
sessed  of  good  looks  and  pleasing  manners,  and  is  besides  rich  and 
well  born,  his  case  is  serious.  If,  for  some  reason,  he  is  obliged  to 
live  principally  at  home,  his  condition  is  worthy  of  the  deepest 
commiseration.  He  is  probably  as  hard  worked  as  the  Heir- 
Apparent,  and  he  would  require  the  diplomacy  of  an  Italian  am¬ 
bassador  to  steer  clear  of  giving  offence.  He  is  not  at  all  enamoured 
of  his  position.  He  feels  humiliated  rather  than  complimented 
when  the  thought  crosses  his  mind  that  the  doctor’s  five  daughters 
are  all  affected  by  the  colour  of  his  tie,  and  know  to  a  nicety  the 
shade  of  his  gloves.  He  would  rather  they  would  not  take  so  much 
interest  in  the  way  he  divides  his  hair.  He  is  heartily  sorry  they 
have  not  each  half-a-dozen  devoted  lovers.  He  wishes  they  could 
experience  the  pleasure  of  refusing  a  proposal  once  a  week  or 
accepting  two  or  three  if  they  liked  that  better.  It  is  not  his 
fault  that  there  are  eight  hundred  thousand  more  women  than 
men  in  the  United  Kingdom,  or  that  the  sexes  seem  to  have 
changed  positions,  and  that  those  who  were  formerly  the  seekers 
are  now  the  sought.  He  does  not  see  why  young  women  are  to 
be  sneered  at  because  at  a  party  they  like  to  find  young  men  willing 
to  pay  them  attention.  He  sees  nothing  unnatural  in  the  factthaf, 
when  girls  go  to  a  ball,  they  prefer  not  to  be  obliged  either  to  dance 
with  each  other  or  to  sit  still  all  the  evening.  He  almost  wishes  the 
days  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  would  return,  when  a  lady  found  it 
difficult  to  protect  herself  from  her  numberless  adorers.  But  he  is 
helpless.  What  is  one  amongst  so  many  p  The  young  ladies  are  so 
sweet  that  he  does  not  know  which  is  sweetest ;  so  plentiful  that 
they  are  overpowering ;  so  willing  to  change  their  condition  that 
he  is  bewildered.  Polygamy  is  against  the  law ;  besides  he  does 
not  even  want  to  marry  one.  He  would  take  a  tour  round  the 
world  if  he  could,  but,  as  circumstances  oblige  him  to  stay  at  home, 
he  has  to  resign  himself  to  play  his  part  and  to  appear  on  all  occa¬ 
sions  as  “  best  man.”  The  families  for  miles  round  ask  him 
to  dinner  on  the  slightest  pretext,  and  are  offended  if  he  does  not 
accept  every  invitation.  The  two  old  maiden  ladies  who 
live  in  the  village,  but  whose  father  was  a  baronet,  invite  him  to 
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tea  when  their  niece  conies  to  stay  with  them.  They  hope  nothing 
less  than  that  he  will  fall  violently  in  love  with  her  over  the 
muffins  and  village-made  cake.  The  clergymen  for  miles  round 
expect  him  to  come  to  their  harvest  homes,  and  be  the  admirer 
of  five-and-twenty  young  ladies  at  least.  No  penny  readings 
are  worth  anything  unless  he  can  put  in  an  appear¬ 
ance.  The  young  ladies  persuade  him  to  help  to  deco¬ 
rate  the  church  at  Christmas,  and  blush  and  smile  when 
he  hammers  their  fingers  instead  of  the  nails  as  he  hangs  up 
the  wreaths.  No  christening  is  complete  without  him,  and  of 
course  at  weddings  he  is  indispensable.  But  if  he  is  always  a  wel¬ 
come  visitor,  and  loved  “  not  wisely,  but  too  well,”  this  does  not 
save  him  from  much  adverse  criticism  and  much  ill-natured 
detraction.  If  he  is  of  a  genial  temperament,  he  will  find  it  im¬ 
possible  not  to  be  called  a  flirt.  He  may  be  scrupulously  equal  in 
his  attentions  to  all  the  young  ladies  he  meets,  but  an  involuntary 
sigh,  the  present  of  a  flower,  a  necessary  civility,  or  a  thoughtless 
expression,  will  earn  him  the  character  of  a  gay  deceiver.  His 
safest  course  is  to  earn  it  thorough^.  He  can  easily  tell  every  girl 
in  the  neighbourhood  that  she  is  the  only  person  he  ever  really 
loved.  He  can  send  bouquets  impartially,  and  the  same  valentine 
to  each  fair  one.  But  if  he  is  reserved,  and  fights  shy  of  young 
ladies,  if  he  is  stiff,  and  tries  not  to  give  them  false  hopes,  he  is 
called  a  misanthrope,  or  is  supposed  to  be  secretly  married.  What¬ 
ever  he  does  will  be  wrong ;  but  he  will  be  asked  and  expected  to 
go  everywhere,  and  to  marry  some  one.  At  last  perhaps  he  brings 
home  a  bride  from  a  distant  county,  plain,  and  without  any 
fortune.  Her  position  is  not  to  be  envied  until  it  is  forgotten  how 
great  was  once  the  importance  of  her  husband  among  her  new 
neighbours.  Sometimes  it  is  one’s  misfortune  to  see  a  man 
who  is  not  a  gentleman  under  the  circumstances  we  have  described. 
Instead  of  being  embarrassed  by  his  position,  he  glories  in  it.  He 
yawns  ostentatiously  at  garden  parties  to  show  how  bored  he  is. 
lie  boasts  of  the  attentions  he  receives,  but  says  he  is  not  a 
marrying  man,  and  that  they  are  therefore  thrown  away  upon 
him.  He  sneers  at  old  maids,  and  talks  disparagingly  of  all  women. 
He  probably  flirts  outrageously  with  some  married  lady  and  laughs 
at  her  behind  her  back.  If  by  chance  he  is  attracted  by  a  pretty 
girl  some  day,  and  she  will  not  receive  his  attentions,  but,  when 
he  rushes  to  the  hall  door  to  put  her  into  her  carriage,  pretends 
not  to  see  him  and  leaves  him  looking  foolish  on  the  steps, 
everybody  is  glad  to  see  him  snubbed.  Though  he  is  asked  every¬ 
where,  he  is  detested  and  despised. 

It  is  curious  that  so  few  mothers,  recognizing  the  difficulty  of 
finding  husbands  for  their  daughters,  do  not  bring  them  up  with 
views  beyond  marriage,  and  give  them  at  least  a  chance  of  some 
other  calling  if  matrimony  should  fail  them.  All  their  lives  are 
now  too  often  staked  on  one  die,  and  marriage  is  treated  as  the 
only  alternative  to  social  failure.  While  the  present  scarcity  of 
husbands  lasts,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  try  an  experiment  which, 
without  unfitting  girls  to  be  good  wives,  would  make  them  better 
and  happier  old  maids.  A  man  does  not  make  a  bad  husband  be¬ 
cause  he  has  a  profession.  A  woman  who  knew  that  in  remaining 
single  she  did  not  leave  herself  without  interest  and  occupation 
would  both  double  her  chances  of  marriage  and  be  able  to  judge 
calmly  of  an  offer  when  it  comes. 


THE  POPE  AND  THE  FRENCH  PILGRIMS. 

IT  is  an  observation  of  the  author  of  the  Imitatio  Christi,  who¬ 
ever  he  may  be — for  that  question  seems  as  far  from  settle¬ 
ment  as  ever — that  those  who  travel  about  much  are  not  easily 
sanctified.  The  word  used  is  peregrinantur ,  and,  considering  the 
popular  rage  for  pilgrimages  in  that  age,  and  the  absence  of  any 
general  taste  for  travel,  in  the  modem  sense,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  some  reference  to  pilgrims  was  intended,  or  at  least  included, 
in  the  remark.  Whether  the  Imitation  is  a  favourite  work  with 
Ultramontane  devotees  of  our  own  day,  we  are  unable  to  say.  The 
characteristics  which  have  won  for  it  so  wide  an  acceptance  among 
Christians  of  almost  every  communion  are  not  perhaps  exactly  what 
would  most  commend  it  to  their  favourable  appreciation,  and  there 
are  plenty  of  more  highly-spiced  manuals  of  devotion,  issued  with 
the  imprimatur  of  high  authorities,  to  meet  their  wants.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  warning  conveyed  in  the  passage  just  quoted 
is  certainly  not  inapplicable  to  them.  Pilgrimages,  as  we 
have  had  occasion  to  remark  before,  represent  a  very  deeply - 
rooted  sentiment  in  human  nature,  which  finds  many  forms 
of  expression,  and  which  no  amount  of  reasoning  or  ridi¬ 
cule  is  likely  ever  to  eradicate.  The  child  who  kisses  a  lock 
of  his  dead  mother’s  hair,  and  the  parent  who  has  had  children 
baptized  in  water  from  the  Jordan — as,  we  believe,  was  the  case 
with  some  members  of  our  own  Royal  family — pay  homage  in 
different  ways  to  the  same  general  principle  which  sent  crowds  of 
mediaeval  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem,  and  sends 
so  many  in  our  own  day  to  Paray  le  Monial  and  La  Salette, 
and,  above  all,  to  “  the  Holy  City,”  not  of  Jerusalem,  but  Rome. 
But  because  a  principle  is  sound,  or  at  least  intelligible,  it 
does  not  follow  that  all  methods  of  expressing  it  are  equally 
rational  or  innocuous.  Pew  sincere  Christians  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  to  sneer  at  the  feelings  which  dictate  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  whatever  doubts  they  might  have  about  the 
accuracy  of  popular  traditions  as  to  particular  localities.  Nor 
is  there  perhaps  much  cause  to  quarrel  with  those  who  really 
believe  in  the  alleged  revelations  of  Lourdes  and  La  Salette  lor 


wishing  to  visit  spots  hallowed  by  such  very  remarkable  events, 
though  it  is  passing  strange  that  they  should  have  brought  them¬ 
selves  to  believe  in  stories  which  to  any  one  at  all  familiar  with 
the  ordinary  laws  of  evidence  must  appear  something  more  than 
“  not  proven.”  It  requires  indeed  a  considerable  stretch  of  credulity 
or  of  charity  to  make  one  believe  that  any  appreciable  number  of 
educated  persons  who  have  taken  the  slightest  pains  to  examine 
the  evidence  for  these  and  the  like  apparitions  do  really  think  it 
satisfactory.  There  is  a  good  deal  more  to  be  said  from  a  Roman, 
and  especially  a  Papal,  point  of  view,  for  pilgrimages  to  Rome, 
which  have  for  many  centuries  past  virtually  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem.  The  Jubilee  Year,  on  the  origin 
and  history  of  which  we  have  dwelt  before,  has  in  former  ages 
brought  both  moral  and  material  support  of  the  most  valuable  kind 
to  the  Papacy,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  present  Pontiff 
should  avail  himself  to  the  utmost  of  the  seasonable  recurrence  of 
an  anniversary  which  few  of  his  predecessors  have  better  understood 
how  to  utilize  for  the  interests  of  their  cause.  We  are  not  there¬ 
fore  surprised  to  find  that,  when  the  Pope  received  the  other  day 
the  first  body  of  pilgrims  of  the  season,  chiefly  French,  he  de¬ 
livered  himself  at  considerable  length  of  what  a  Correspondent  of 
the  Times  describes  as  one  of  his  most  characteristic  discourses. 
The  close  connexion  in  point  of  time  of  this  elaborate  allocution 
with  the  circular  just  issued  by  the  Spanish  Nuncio,  protesting — 
we  may  be  sure,  not  without  sanction  from  head-quarters — against 
the.  slightest  concession  of  religious  liberty  in  Spain,  may  be  acci¬ 
dental,  but  it  suggests  some  rather  curious  reflections  on  the  present 
temper  of  the  Curia.  That  His  Holiness  has  lost  none  of  his 
accustomed  vigour  of  diction  is  at  all  events  sufficiently  apparent. 

The  Pope,  we  are  told,  began,  as  is  his  usual  practice,  by 
illustrating  recent  events  from  the  Old  Testament  history,  and 
then  proceeded  to  comment  in  detail  on  the  attitude  of  several  of 
the  leading  Powers  of  Europe  and  America  towards  the  Church, 
which  the  “  modern  Pharisees  ”  are  persecuting,  and  would  gladly 
see  destroyed  ;  and,  as  might  be  expected,  he  first  turned  to  Italy. 
The  Bishops,  as  the  natural  guardians  of  the  Church,  are  described 
as  the  special  objects  of  attack,  and  “  the  sectarians,  infidels,  and 
Free-thinkers  ”  have  allied  themselves  with  the  State  in  an  unholy 
conspiracy  to  oppress  them,  and  with  only  too  much  success : — 

This  complicity  of  the  powerful  with  the  sectarians  is  recognizable  in 
many  regions,  hut  I  am  in  Italy,  and  for  the  moment  I  will  speak  of  Italy, 
because  here  I  see  almost  with  my  own  eyes  the  dire  success  of  this  perfidious 
league,  which,  after  having  despoiled  the  Church  and  persecuted  her 
ministers,  has  established  a  monopoly  of  evil  teaching  which  aims  at  re¬ 
moving  the  means  of  faith.  It  has  organized  a  law  which  renders  difficult 
and  even  impossible  the  ordination  of  clerics  ;  it  has  set  at  naught  the  rights 
of  the  Church,  even  regarding  the  sacrament  of  matrimony  ;  and  has  given 
protection  to  apostates,  not  only  to  make  them  stumbling-blocks,  but  to  use 
them  as  a  means  of  corruption.  This  is  the  monstrous  fruit  which  has  come 
forth  from  the  union  ( connubio )  of  the  new  Pharisees  with  force.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Episcopate  is  made  the  point  of  attack.  The  Bishops  are 
driven  from  the  residences  which  belong  to  them,  are  deprived  of  their  in¬ 
come,  and  exposed  to  the  caprices  of  the  stronger.  And  here  the  odium 
against  the  Church  and  the  love  of  money  unite  together  the  better  to  cha¬ 
racterize  the  nature  of  the  Revolution.  The  hatred  of  the  Church  forces  the 
Government  to  eject  from  their  palaces  the  Bishops  whom  it  says  it  cannot 
recognize  as  such,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  Government  does  re¬ 
cognize  them  and  calls  them  by  their  titles  when  it  thinks  fit  to  oppress 
them  with  new  imposts  upon  those  alms  which  as  Bishops  they  receive. 

This  does  seem  rather  hard  on  Italy,  considering  how  persistently 
the  Government  has  endeavoured,  at  the  cost  of  some  obloquy,  to 
avoid  collision  with  the  Church  authorities  in  all  purely  ecclesias¬ 
tical  matters.  As  to  the  bishops  being  turned  out  of  their  palaces 
and  deprived  of  their  incomes,  this  has  only  occurred  in  very  few 
cases,  and  never  except  where  they  have  refused  to  comply  with  the 
very  easy,  and  surely  not  unlawful,  condition  of  officially  notifying 
to  the  civil  power  their  appointment  by  the  Pope,  who  is  left  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  nominate  whomsoever  he  pleases  to  the  vacant  sees. 
It  is  possible  indeed  that  His  Holiness  may  have  heard  something 
of  the  incipient  movement,  in  an  Old  Catholic  direction,  among 
Italian  priests  and  laymen,  to  which  we  referred  the  other  day :  and 
this  would  fully  account  for  the  bitterness  of  his  tone.  Italy,  how¬ 
ever,  if  it  has  the  honour  of  coming  first,  is  very  far  from  occupying 
an  exclusive  place  in  his  comprehensive  maledictions.  The  powerful 
Northern  Empire,  “  which  has  the  perversity  to  call  itself 
Orthodox,”  is  next  attacked,  though  we  had  fancied  some  sort  of 
Concordat  had  been  lately  concluded  between  Russia  and  the 
Vatican.  And  then  comes,  of  course,  “  the  other  Empire  which 
has  recently  appeared,  and  which  openly  calls  itself  Protestant,” 
whose  persecuting  policy  is  all  the  more  detestable  inasmuch  as 
it  has  found  imitators  among  certain  States  of  “  the  Republic 
named  of  the  Cantons.”  But  neither  do  Germany  and  Switzer¬ 
land  exhaust  the  tale  of  persecutions.  We  are  carried  across  the 
Atlantic  to  contemplate  “  new  objects  of  grief  and  affliction,” 
although  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  recent  elevation  of 
Cardinal  McCloskey,  who  has  just  received  the  emblems  of  his 
new  dignity,  would  have  suggested  to  the  Holy  Father  some 
topics  of  consolation  in  reviewing  the  attitude  of  America  towards 
the  Church.  To  the  United  States,  however,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  reports,  no  passing  reference  is  vouchsafed.  We 
are  told  of  the  sad  condition  of  countries  “  where  Spain  and 
Portugal  planted  the  Cross  of  Christ  ’’—not  always,  be  it 
observed,  in  a  particularly  Christian  fashion — which  are  now 
engaged  in  exiling  bishops,  expelling  monks,  and  tearing  the 
brides  of  Christ  from  their  peaceful  retreats  ;  and  then  follows  a 
passage  on  the  assassination  of  the  President  of  Ecuador,  which  is 
certainly  not  deficient  in  vigour,  if  the  point  is  not  altogether  so 
(  obvious  to  everybody  as  it  appears  to  be  to  Pius  IX.  As  a 
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specimen  of  his  most  characteristic  vein  of  eloquence  it  is  worth 
reproducing : — 

And  when,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  delirium,  a  Republic  miraculously  arises 
under  the  Equator  which  is  distinguished  for  the  rectitude  of  those  who 
govern  it  and  for  the  unshakable  faith  of  its  President,  who  showed  himself 
each  day  a  more  obedient  son  of  the  Church,  affectionate  as  words  can  ex¬ 
press  to  this  Holy  See  and  desirous  of  preserving  the  spirit  of  piety  and  of 
religion  in  the  Republic,  behold,  impiety  awakes,  and  considers  as  a  disgrace 
to  the  so-called  modern  civilization  a  Government  which  consecrates  itself, 
not  only  to  the  material  well-being  of  the  people,  but  associates  to  the  ma¬ 
terial  good  that  also  of  the  spirit,  persuaded  that  this  is  the  true  gain,  be¬ 
cause  it  looks  not  so  much  on  the  present,  which  passes  away,  as  on  the 
future,  which  is  eternal.  The  impious,  therefore,  darkly  congregate 
together,  and  assembling  in  a  neighbouring  Republic,  like  valorous  sec¬ 
tarians,  destine  the  respectable  President  to  death,  and  under  the  knife  of 
the  assassin — according  to  public  report — -he  falls  a  victim  to  his  faith  and 
to  his  Christian  charity  towards  his  country. 

The  dark  catalogue  of  iniquities  is  finally  brought  to  a  close  with 
a  reference  to  the  protection  aiforded  hy  the  Turks  to  “the  Neo- 
Schismatics  ”• — that  is,  we  presume,  the  majority  of  the  Armenian 
Uniate  body,  who  have  broken  oil’  communion  with  Rome  since 
the  Vatican  Synod,  and  the  violent  attempt  of  the  Tope  to  impose 
on  them  a  creature  of  his  own  as  Patriarch,  in  contempt  of  their 
traditional  usages  and  rights.  The  refusal  of  the  Porte  to  co¬ 
operate  in  enforcing  this  high-handed  policy  is  denounced  as 
intolerance. 

It  might  be  feared  that  the  mind  of  the  aged  Pontiff  would  be 
utterly  overwhelmed  under  this  terrible  weight  of  calamities.  The 
Trench  pilgrims  must  therefore  have  been  greatly  consoled  at 
learning  from  bis  own  mouth,  what  all  reports  about  his  demeanour 
entirely  confirm,  that  his  cheerfulness  continues  unabated,  and  his 
confidence  in  a  happj'  issue  out  of  all  these  concentrated  afflictions 
as  unshaken  as  ever.  A  man  who  has  an  unbounded  faith  in  him¬ 
self  can  never  he  permanently  depressed,  least  of  all  if  he  is  able 
sincerely — and  of  Pius  IX.'s  sincerity  there  can  be  no  doubt — to 
identify  his  own  desires  with  the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness. 
To  recognize  in  the  present  conduct  of  the  Italian  Government  a 
reproduction  of  the  ten  persecutions  of  the  early  Church  by  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  “  filled  heaven  with  glorious  millions  of 
martyrs,”  may  seem  almost  to  indicate  the  preternatural  keenness 
in  discerning  obscure  analogies  for  which  Dean  Stanley  is  famous 
among  ourselves.  But  if  the  Italian  bishops  who  are  ejected 
from  their  palaces  for  lack  of  the  royal  exequatur,  which  they  will 
not  condescend  to  solicit,  really  represent  the  “  heroism  and  pati¬ 
ence  ”  of  Polycarp  and  Ignatius,  there  is  of  course  fresh  encourage¬ 
ment  for  “  the  hearts  of  true  believers  ”  in  reflecting  that,  as  their 
sufferings  resulted  in  “  the  spread  of  the  faith  and  the  punishment  of 
the  wicked,”  the  Church  may  expect  now,  as  the  Pope  expresses  it, 
to  attain  through  the  same  means  the  same  end.  But  then 
there  must  be  no  faltering  or  thought  of  compromise.  It  is  essential 
to  guard  against  unnecessary  fears  among  the  weak,  but  above  all 
— and  here  we  seem  to  touch  on  the  very  pith  of  the  Papal  allocu¬ 
tion— “  ill-conceived  hopes  of  a  friendly  accord  among  the  deluded.” 
The  voice  of  Pius  IX.,  as  of  Strafford,  is  for  “Thorough”  still,  though 
there  is  a  curious  contrast,  as  will  appear  from  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  his  discourse,  iu  their  respective  views  of  the  quarter 
from  which  aid  is  to  be  sought.  For,  after  a  general  exhortation 
to  his  hearers  to  “  speak  out  ”  perseveringly,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  in  order  that  a  check  may  be  put  on  the  speaking  out  of 
others,  and  the  liberty  of  the  Church  seemed,  whom  do  our  readers 
suppose  that  Ilis  Holiness  selects  as  the  great  example  for  the 
Catholics  of  our  owu  day  to  follow  ?  Not  any  one  of  those 
glorious  millions  of  martyrs  to  whom  he  had  just  been  referring, 
nor  a  personage  whose  “  heroism  and  patience  ”  can  by  any  trick 
of  imagination  be  considered  in  any  sense  akin  to  theirs.  We 
were  at  first  rather  puzzled  by  the  paraphrase  of  His  Holiness's 
discourse  which  represented  him  as  exhorting  his  children  to 
be  “  Daniel  Catholics  ” ;  but  the  more  detailed  report  explains 
that  he  set  before  them  “  the  venerated  memory  of  Daniel 
0  Connell,  who  never  paused  from  keeping  alive  among 
the  people  the  spirit  of  petitioning  [Parliament,  we  presume, 
but  the  phrase  is  a  little  ambiguous],  and  whose  perseverance 
was  crowned  by  the  hoped-for  triumph  which  almost  made  his 
country  free.”  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  Pope  has  become  a 
Home  Ruler,  and  that  complete  freedom  from  English  domination 
is  the  only  adequate  satisfaction  of  the  wants  of  Ireland  ?  IIow 
far  such  a  consummation  would  promote  that  “  liberty  of  the 
Church  ”  which  His  Holiness  has  so  much  at  heart  we  will  not 
here  stay  to  inquire,  but  there  is  surely  an  unconscious  irony  in 
appealing  to  the  name  and  career  of  O'Connell  “  in  order  that  a 
curb  may  be  put  upon  the  license  of  the  press.”  It  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  hoped-for  triumph  of  the  Liberator  could  have  been 
achieved  if  the  English  Government  had  treated  its  opponents  as 
the  Pope  maintains  that  all  who  oppose  legitimate  authority 
should  be  treated.  It  is  perhaps  hardly  less  difficult  to  reconcile 
his  solemn  denunciations  of  that  license  of  free  speech  and  a  free 
press  which  he  calls  “  a  school  of  immorality  and  corruption  ” — 
especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with  the  recent  action  of  the 
Spanish  Nuncio,  which  must  have  been  inspired  from  higher 
authority — with  his  ardent  aspirations  for  the  “  liberty  ”  of  the 
Church  and  her  ministers,  and  exhortations  to  his  disciples  to 
“  speak  out  ”  fearlessly  and  importunately  against  the  Governments 
which  oppress  them. 

That  no  syllable  of  the  address  manifests  the  slightest  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  substantial  religious  benefits  which,  from  a  strictly 
Catholic  point  of  view,  must  be  allowed  to  have  accrued  to  Italy 
under  her  new  regime ,  need  hardly  be  observed.  The  Pope  is  not 


likely  to  he  told  anything  of  what  all  impartial  observers,  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  agree  in  testifying  as  to  the  wonderful  improvement 
of  primary  education  during  the  last  few  years  throughout  the 
peninsula,  which  education,  moreover,  is  not  “  undenominational,” 
but  religious  and  dogmatic,  and  only  independent  of  tbe  clergy 
because  they  generally  hold  aloof  from  it.  Nor  can  he  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  know  what  some  of  the  most  loyal  of  his  pilgrim  visitors 
could  tell  him,  if  he  cared  to  ask  them,  as  to  the  greatly  improved 
religious  tone  of  the  people  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  now  that  they 
are  no  longer  tempted  to  confound  the  teaching  of  their  Church 
with  political  oppression  or  foreign  rule.  This,  and  more  which  might 
be  said  to  the  same  purpose,  Pius  IX.  neither  knows  nor  would  readily 
credit.  But  many  even  of  those  who  heard  his  words,  and  many 
more  of  those  who  read  them,  must  be  well  aware  of  it.  And  for 
them,  however  strong  their  devotion  to  his  person  and  his  high 
oilice,  such  discourses  cannot  altogether  tend  to  edification.  If.any 
fresh  proof  were  needed  that  no  important  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  Vatican  can  he  looked  for  during  the  present  pontificate,  we 
have  it  here,  as  well  as  in  the  recent  appointment  of  five  more- 
Italian  Cardinals,  though  one  of  them  is  credited  with  compara¬ 
tively  liberal  sentiments.  The  non  possumus  policy  which  at  once 
keeps  all  foreign  sovereigns  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  where  it  is 
impossible  for  them  under  existing  circumstances  to  pay  their 
homage  at  the  Vatican,  and  forbids  any  effective  alliance  with  the 
democracy,  on  which  much  has  been  hinted  or  surmised,  will  con¬ 
tinue  unchanged  as  long  as  Pius  IX.  reigns.  That  it  should  con¬ 
tinue  afterwards  cannot  easily  be  conceived.  To  say  nothing  of 
other  difficulties,  the  Papacy  has  never  yet  persevered  permanently 
in  a  course  fatally  detrimental  to  its  own  highest  interests,  though 
it  has  not  always  known  how  to  take  time  by  the  forelock.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  next  Pontiff'  will  do  anything  to 
justify  the  motto  of  Lumen  de  Ccelo  assigned  to  him  in  St.  Malachy’s- 
prophetical  catalogue. 


LONDON  BRIDGE. 

WE  have  often  to  complain  in  England  that  people  are  too 
practical ;  and  we  comfort  ourselves  by  thinking  of  our 
neighbours  tbe  French  that  they  are  not  practical  enough.  We 
laugh  at  them  because  they  talk  of  inexorable  logic,  and  because 
they  sometimes  attempt  to  act  up  to  their  logic  with  a  disregard 
of  consequences.  The  results  are  often  very  deplorable.  Swift 
tells  us  of  the  mathematical  tailor  of  Laputa,  who  by  a  mistake  in 
bis  algebraical  calculation  made  a  coat  too  large.  The  French  are 
fond,  no  doubt,  of  adding  facts  together  and  deducing  rules  of  con¬ 
duct  ;  but  frequently  find,  that,  owing  to  some  omission,  the  result 
is  wrong.  Yet  such  examples  as  the  Communist  outbreak  or  the 
Reign  of  Terror,  absurd  as  they  seem  to  us,  whom  no  logic  can 
convince  that  what  is  ours  is  our  neighbour's,  are  not  really  more 
ridiculous  than  the  mistakes  we  often  make  for  want  of  a  little 
logic.  Such  an  example  was  furnished  when  a  classical  architect 
drifted  into  building  the  Houses  of  Parliament  in  a  Gothic  style, 
and  a  Gothic  architect  into  building  tbe  Foreign  Office  in  a 
classical  style.  It  would  never  have  occurred  to  a  Frenchman 
that,  because  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  could  restore  an  abbey  or  design  a 
Pointed  church,  he  must  therefore  be  the  fittest  man  to  build  an 
Italian  palazzo.  A  somewhat  similar  piece  of  inconsequence  is 
the  present  muddle  about  London  Bridge.  It  seems  that  the 
City  authorities  are  very  proud  of  Rennie’s  design,  but  they  want 
more  room  for  heavy  traffic,  and  the  first  scheme  proposed  was 
that  brackets  or  “  cantilevers  ”  of  iron  should  be  hung  on  outside 
the  parapets,  and  a  footway  made  upon  them.  This  was  objected 
to  because  it  would  spoil  the  architectural  effect  of  the  bridge. 
The  second  scheme  was  that  girders  and  pillars  of  iron  should  be 
erected  on  either  side  for  the  same  purpose.  This  was  rejected  for 
the  same  reason.  The  beauty  of  the  bridge  must  be  preserved. 
Then  came  tbe  third  scheme.  It  proposed  to  combine  the  other 
two.  And  it  is  adopted  !  There  is  something  so  delightfully 
illogical  iu  this  that  it  is  impossible  to  pass  it  over.  The  people 
of  a  certain  parish  objected  to  a  curate  because  be  could  not  sing. 
Another  came,  who  could  sing,  but  could  not  read  audibly.  They 
objected  to  him  also.  Finally  a  third  came  who  could  neither  read 
nor  sing ;  and  him  they  joyfully  received. 

If  the  Corporation  are  not  satisfied  with  their  present  decision,, 
it  may  please  them  to  know  that  an  alternative  is  to  be  had.  It 
might,  prior  to  experience,  have  been  supposed  that  no  further 
stretch  of  illogical  folly  was  possible.  But  in  Tuesday’s  Times 
Mr.  Fergusson  oilers  them  the  chance.  Seeing  that  iron  cantilevers 
would  deface  the  bridge,  and  that  iron  girders  would  be  twice  as 
bad,  why  should  they  not  try  to  imitate  the  ironwork  in  stone  ? 
AVe  have  seen  such  things  in  the  spire  of  Rouen  Cathedral  and 
the  bell-tower  at  Ghent.  There  iron  is  made  to  look  as  like  stone 
as  possible.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  great  architectural  light 
of  the  day  to  suggest  that  stone  should  be  made  to  look  like  iron. 
Those  who  object  to  a  “  hybrid  erection  of  stone  and  iron  ”  might 
not  apparently  object  to  a  hybrid  erection  of  stone  only.  No  doubt 
the  Bean  Bridge  of  which  Mr.  Fergusson  speaks  is  exceedingly 
picturesque,  but  not  the  less  would  the  addition  of  side  walks, 
like  those  on  the  Dean  Bridge,  disguise  and  deface  the  still  more 
beautiful  structure  upon  the  Thames. 

Hardly  less  unfortunate  than  Mr.  Fergusson’s  proposal  is  that 
which  thus  far  appears  to  have  been  adopted.  We  hear  of  “  an 
ornamental  lattice  or  light  diaperwork.”  If  London  Bridge  has 
one  characteristic  more  strongly  marked  than  another,  it  is  its 
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solidity,  its  aspect  of  stability.  While  Mr.  Fergusson’s  plan  is 
calculated  to  remove  the  solidity  itself,  the  Corporation  scheme 
has  the  advantage  of  only  interfering  with  its  appearance.  No 
doubt  appearances  are  very  expensive,  and  often  inconvenient. 
As  Mr.  Street  well  points  out,  but  for  appearances,  twice  as  many 
people  might  be  accommodated  in  Westminster  Abbey  at  a  mode¬ 
rate  cost,  by  the  addition  of  brick  aisles  outside  the  existing  walls. 
And  it  must  be  allowed,  in  favour  of  the  latticework,  that  it  will 
contrast  so  strongly  with  the  almost  pure  white  of  the  granite  of  the 
present  bridge  that,  unless  Mr.  Fergusson  should  prevail  on  the 
authorities  to  have  it  painted,  grained,  and  speckled  with  mica, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  old  stonework 
from  the  new  iron.  It  is  but  fair  to  state  this  clearly.  Of  all 
possible  additions  of  the  land,  the  iron  “  lattice  ”  offers  the  fewest 
objections.  It  is  lightest,  and  will  be  least  likely  to  injure  the 
structure.  It  is  in  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  stonework,  and  it 
is  the  cheapest. 

It  will  be  a  pity  if  the  Corporation  spoil  Rennie’s  beautiful 
structure.  The  old  bridge  was  the  pride  of  London.  The  present 
one  is  its  worthy  successor.  Snorro  Sturleson,  writing  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century,  speaks  of  the  bridge  as  so  wide  that,  if  two  carriages 
met,  they  could  pass  each  other;  and  Peter,  the  curate  of  Colechurch, 
must  have  been,  in  his  own  day  and  for  his  opportunities,  a  still 
greater  engineer  than  Mr.  Rennie.  The  Icelandic  chronicler  probably 
referred,  not  to  the  stone  bridge,  but  to  one  of  its  wooden  predecessors. 
Peter  deserves  credit  not  only  for  the  building  of  this  stone  bridge, 
but  it  seems  that  in  1163  he  had  erected  one  of  elm  timber,  w'hich 
stood  a  little  further  to  the  east.  St.  Mary  Colechurch  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Poultry,  and  has  disappeared  since  the  great  Fire ; 
so  has  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  on  the  bridge,  and 
nothing  cqn  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  vastness  of  Peter’s  struc¬ 
ture  than  the  dimensions  of  the  chapel  and  its  crypt,  in  which  the 
architect  himself  was  buried.  It  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the 
ninth  pier  from  the  north  end,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
middle  of  the  bridge.  It  was  sixty-five  feet  long,  twenty  feet 
wide,  and  forty  in  height.  It  consisted  of  an  upper  chapel,  sup¬ 
ported  by  fourteen  clustered  columns,  and  lighted  by  eight  win¬ 
dows  ;  and  a  lower  chapel  or  crypt,  in  the  middle  of  which  was 
the  monument  of  Peter.  There  was  an  entrance  to  it  from  the 
river  as  well  as  from  the  so-called  street  011  the  bridge.  Having 
been  greatly  augmented  by  chantries,  so  that  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  it  supported  four  chaplains,  it  was  eventually  turned 
into  a  dwelling-house.  Before  its  demolition  very  careful  drawings 
were  made  of  it  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  A  whole  essay 
might  be  written  on  the  word  Pontifex,  and  its  ancient  and  modern 
uses ;  but  perhaps  the  most  curious  example  of  the  sacred  aspect 
of  bridges  was  at  Droitwich,  in  Cheshire,  where  the  high  road 
passed  through  the  chapel  and  divided  the  congregation  from 
the  preacher.  There  is  now  perhaps  only  one  bridge  in  England 
with  houses  upon  it,  and  that  is  of  comparatively  modern  con¬ 
struction.  Bridge  Street,  Bath,  is  by  no  means  as  picturesque 
as  the  Ponte  Vecchio  at  Florence,  and  neither  probably  gives  us 
much  idea  of  what  old  London  Bridge  was  like.  Its  great 
length,  the  magnificence  of  some  of  the  buildings,  the  gay  shops, 
the  waterworks,  and  many  other  things  accounted  for  the  proverb, 

“  As  fine  as  London  Bridge.”  Everybody  has  sympathized  with 
Baldwin  the  haberdasher,  who  could  not  sleep  in  the  country  for 
want  of  the  noise  of  the  rushing  waters  to  which  he  was  accustomed 
on  London  Bridge,  where  he  had  been  born,  and  had  resided  for 
seventy  years.  In  1757  the  houses  were  finally  removed,  and  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  were  spent  in  improving  the  old 
structure.  Nevertheless  the  number  of  accidents  caused  by  the 
contraction  of  the  river  channel  and  the  consequent  formation  of 
rapids  beneath  the  arches  made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  renew  it 
altogether ;  but  it  was  not  till  July  1823  that  the  necessary  powers 
were  obtained  from  Parliament.  The  first  pile  was  driven  in 
March  1824,  and  the  bridge  was  completed  in  1S31.  .The  whole 
expenses,  including  the  approaches,  amounted  to  nearly  a  million 
and  a  half  of  money  ;  but  the  bridge  itself  cost  less  than  half  a 
million. 

If  London  Bridge  must  be  widened,  the  only  way  which  will  not 
disfigure  the  existing  structure  will  be  to  build,  on  one  or  both  sides, 
extensions  of  the  present  arches  and  piers.  Owing  to  the  peculiarity 
of  the  approaches,  it  may  not  be  possible  to  do  this  on  one  side  only, 
and  to  do  it  on  both  sides  would  involve  a  heavy  outlay.  In  fact, 
the  expense  would  not  fall  far  short  of  that  required  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  an  entirely  new  bridge.  But  if  the  object  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  solely  to  relieve  the  traffic,  a  new  bridge  a  little  further 
down  the  river  would  be  the  only  effectual  method.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  that  of  the  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  vehicles  which 
at  present  cross  the  bridge  in  a  week,  a  full  third  come  from  the 
parts  of  London  which  lie  to  the  east  of  London  Bridge.  Some 
come  up  Tooley  Street  from  Bermondsey,  cross  the  bridge,  and 
return  on  the  northern  bank  towards  Blackwall.  Others  again 
make  the  reverse  journe}'.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  this  heavy  traffic  could  be  diverted  at  once 
to  a  more  easterly  bridge,  which  by  its  greater  convenience 
would  probably  also  attract  more  than  its  due  share  of  the  stream 
which  uow  crosses  London  Bridge.  It  seems  that  while  in  1874 
a  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  vehicles  crossed  the  bridge  in  a 
week,  in  1811  the  number,  in  round  figures,  was  only  forty  thou¬ 
sand  ;  so  that  the  heavy  traffic  has  nearly  trebled  in  half  a  cen¬ 
tury.  It  is,  however,  mainly  the  heavy  traffic  which  has  in¬ 
creased,  which  is  intelligible  when  it  is  remembered  that  between 
London  Bridge  and  Westminster  there  were  in  1S11  three  bridges 
fewer, available  for  foot  passengers,  than  there  are  now.  Consequently  [ 


a  new  bridge  might  be  constructed  a  little  further  down  the  river 
exclusively  for  the  kind  of  traffic  which  only  passes  during  certain 
hours  of  the  day,  so  that  the  new  bridge  might  have  an  opening  or 
other  contrivance  for  admitting  the  few  masted  ships  which  require 
to  go  higher  up  the  river.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the  present 
proposal  of  widening  the  bridge,  except  a  few  years’  delay.  Sooner 
or  later  some  method  of  relieving  the  traffic  must  be  contrived — 
either  a  new  bridge  lower  down,  or  a  subway,  or  a  floating  chain 
bridge  like  that  over  the  Itchen  at  Southampton.  The  Corporation 
are  now  about  to  spend  some  seventy  thousand  pounds  only  to  put 
off  the  evil  day.  Money  is  the  last  thing  to  think  of  in  any  Citv 
improvement.  If  it  can  be  said  of  any  place  that  money  is 
actually  no  object,  it  can  be  said  of  the  City  of  London.  A 
cipher  added  to  the  proposed  sum  would  not  make  an  appreciable 
difference. 


AMATEUR  DETECTIVES. 

THAT  is  a  poor  journalist  to  do,  and  why  should  he  not 
make  what  he  can  out  of  the  Whitechapel  Mystery  or 
Tragedy  ?  The  example  of  American  newspapers  has  been  long 
since  adopted  by  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  we  now  find  the  Daily 
News  following  as  fast  as  it  can  in  the  same  sensational  career. 
The  people  who  collect  round  the  house  in  Whitechapel  Road,  and 
spend  all  day  in  peeping  through  a  chink  and  seeing  nothing, 
may  be  expected  to  relish  the  style  of  writing  which  these  journals 
adopt.  “  As  the  result  of  a  combination  of  slight  rumour  with 
conjecture,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  supposed  that  the  prisoner 
will  have  the  advantage  of  legal  assistance.”  This  is  all  that  the 
Daily  Telegraph  ventured  to  state  on  Tuesday,  whereas  the  Daily 
News  actually  mentioned  on  Monday  the  name  of  a  barrister 
by  whom  Wainwright  would  be  defended.  We  are  not  sure, 
however,  that  the  vagueness  of  the  former  is  not  more 
impressive  than  the  precision  of  the  latter.  In  writing 
of  a  mystery  one’s  stjde  should  be  mysterious,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that,  if  this  tragedy  had  been  treated  in  the  Greek 
manner,  the  chorus  would  have  obscured  rather  than  revealed 
the  fact  that  counsel  had  been  retained  for  the  defence.  “  It  is 
also  believed,”  says  the  Telegraph,  “  that  Alice  Day  will  have  the 
benefit  of  able  legal  advice  ”  ;  but  this  statement  is  made,  as  the 
Continental  journals  say,  with  all  reserve,  and  readers  must  be 
content  to  wait  until  the  next  day  if  they  would  know  from  the 
columns  of  the  Telegraph  who  the  able  legal  adviser  is.  The  in¬ 
terest  taken  in  Alice  Day  was  not,  however,  satisfied  by  merely  be¬ 
lieving  or  even  knowing  that  she  had  consulted  a  lawyer.  The 
Daily  News  is  further  able  to  state  that,  after  her  discharge  by  the 
magistrate  on  Tuesday,  she  went  for  the  restoration  of  her  nerves 
to  a  South  Coast  watering-place,  and  as  the  business  of  the  Pavilion 
Theatre  just  now  is  chiefly  melodramatic,  the  manager  is  fortu¬ 
nately  able  to  dispense  with  her  services  in  the  ballet.  The  magis¬ 
trate  who  discharged  her  declined  to  express  any  opinion  on  her 
conduct ;  but  his  reticence  has  been  abundantly  supplied  by  the 
Daily  Telegraph,  which  informs  us  that  considerable  sympathy  is 
felt  for  her,  and  that  the  general  belief  is  that  she  knew  nothing 
whatever  of  the  “  ghastly  contents  ”  of  the  parcels.  Indeed  this  is 
not  only  general  belief,  but  “  the  employes  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre,” 
who  seem  to  be  accepted  as  necessarily  good  judges  of  evidence, 
at  least  in  the  case  of  a  “  leading  ballet  girl,”  believe  her  to 
be  the  victim  of  an  intrigue,  and  that  she  was  “  inveigled  ”  into 
the  cab  in  order  that  her  presence  might  delude  the  cabman. 
When  it  is  said  that  she  was  the  victim  of  an  intrigue  we  do  not 
understand  that  any  opinion  is  intended  to  be  expressed  as  to  the 
origin  or  nature  of  her  connexion  with  Wainwright.  It  is 
merely  a  variation  of  the  same  idea  which  is  meant  to  be  conveyed 
by  the  word  “  inveigled,”  and,  as  we  understand,  the  writer  in¬ 
tends  to  say  that  she  was  induced  to  enter  the  cab  by  some  sort  of 
false  pretenee,  in  order  that  in  some  way  which  we  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  cabman  might  be  induced  to  disregard  an  unpleasant 
smell.  She  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  conducted  of  the 
ballet  girls,  a  statement  which  may  be  read  either  a3  condemning 
others  or  as  absolving  her ;  andit  is  further  explained,  in  effect,  that  a 
well-conducted  ballet  girl  is  one  who  is  believed  to  have  only  one 
lover  at  one  time.  Beyond  her  “  unfortunate  liaison  ”  with  Wain- 
wright  no  imputation  was  cast  on  her  morality.  It  was  no 
secret,  we  are  told,  amongst  the  denizens  of  that  part  of  White¬ 
chapel  where  they  were  best  known  that  she  and  Wainwright 
had  been  “  intimately  acquainted  ”  for  eighteen  months.  They 
have  been  seen  together  in  taverns  and  elsewhere ;  there  is  what  is 
called  evidence  to  prove  that  he  had  given  her  money,  and  one 
person  pretends  to  be  able  to  state  the  exact  amount. 

We  could  almost  fancy  from  these  details  that  we  were  reading  a 
report  of  one  of  those  amateur  investigations  into  supposed  crime 
which  the  American  newspapers  frequently  conduct.  The  Daily  News 
meanwhile  has  been  proceeding  in  a  stricter  spiritwith  an  inquiry  into 
the  life  and  conversation  of  Wainwright,  and,  as  one  of  the  stages 
of  a  sort  of  rake’s  progress,  it  mentions  that  “  he  was  frequently 
seen  in  company  with  the  girls  employed  at  the  Pavilion  Theatre 
and  women  of  loose  character  ” — just  as  if  the  two  classes  were  iden¬ 
tical.  There  is  here  a  rude  disregard  of  the  distinction  which  the 
Telegraph  had  drawn  between  an  “  unfortunate  liaison”  and  general 
immorality  ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Daily  News  lias 
all  the  virtue  to  itself.  The  New  York  Herald  almost  atones  for 
publishing  itself  on  Sunday  by  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  re¬ 
ports  of  sermons  which  it  publishes  on  Monday;  and  so  t  lie  writer 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph,  although  he  went  to  Whitechapel  on 
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business  on  Sunday,  did  not  forget  to  give  a  religious  turn  to  his 
report.  He  tells  us  that  at  some  of  the  churches  and  places  of 
worship  at  the  East  End  “  the  tragedy  formed  the  theme  for 
pointing  out  the  direful  consequences  of  sin.”  He  also  notices, 
on  this  appropriate  occasion,  that  in  Whitechapel,  as  elsewhere, 
Scripture  texts  as  well  as  declarations  of  the  cheapness  and  ex¬ 
cellence  of  groceries  are  placarded  on  hoardings,  and  on  these, 
he  says,  the  eyes  of  Wainwright  must  have  rested  many  a  time, 
and  indeed  they  were  fearfully  conspicuous  near  Whitechapel 
Church  when  he  was  placing  his  “  ghastly  burden  ”  in  the  cab. 
It  was  perhaps  rather  late  at  that  moment  for  texts  of 
Scripture,  even  in  large  type,  to  do  Wainwright  any  good.  A 
man  who  carries  about  human  remains  in  parcels  would,  we  might 
think,  be  insensible  to  many  considerations  which  ordinarily  in¬ 
fluence  the  mind.  But,  thanks  to  the  Daily  News,  we  have  some 
further  materials  for  speculating,  if  we  so  desire,  upon  the  psycho¬ 
logical  aspect  of  this  case.  We  are  informed,  “  from  an  authori¬ 
tative  source,”  that  Henry  Wainwright  was  educated  at  a  grammar 
school,  that  he  afterwards  joined  a  debating  society  and  elocution 
class,  became  noted  as  a  reciter  of  poems,  was  a  member  of  a  book 
society,  which  held  an  annual  dinner,  was  a  pewholder  in  a  church, 
and  would  always  subscribe  in  aid  of  any  “movement.”  After 
this  his  father  died,  leaving  him  2,000 1.  or  3,000 1.,  and  a 
half  share  in  his  business,  and  from  this  time  a  falling 
off  was  visible.  He  became  addicted  to  billiards  and. 
betting,  and  other  consequences  followed,  which  in  the 
columns  of  the  Daily  News  and  other  journals  have  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  detailed.  Information  equally  copious  is  forthcoming  as 
to  the  woman  whom  he  is  charged  with  murdering.  She,  it 
appears,  served  her  apprenticeship  to  a  milliner  at  Waltham  Cross, 
and  came  to  London  to  “  better  ”  herself.  Besides  her  connexion 
with  Wainwright,  she  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  another  man, 
to  whom  she  wrote  a  letter  beginning  “  Dear  Teddy,”  which  the 
Daily  Neics  of  Monday  was  privileged  to  print.  We  learn,  almost 
with  regret,  from  the  same  newspaper  that  no  importance  is 
attached  to  rumours  which  had  been  circulated  as  to  a  particular 
umbrella  ;  but,  by  way  of  consolation,  it  is  said  to  be  capable  of 
proof  that  about  twelve  months  ago  Wainwright  was  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  a  revolver.  This  statement  the  Daily  News 
classifies  as  belonging  to  the  “  more  suggestive  part  ”  of  recent 
discoveries,  and  it  could  not  have  used  a  more  appropriate  term. 
These  industrious  scribes  announce — we  assume,  in  perfect  honesty 
—that  a  particular  piece  of  evidence  would  be  convenient  for  the 
prosecution,  and  after  a  day  or  two  that  evidence  most  unexpect¬ 
edly  and  fortunately  turns  up.  Two  holes,  apparently  produced  by 
pistol-shots,  have  been  found  in  the  skull  of  the  deceased  wcman  ; 
and  if  the  prisoner  shot  her  in  his  house  in  Whitechapel  Road,  it 
might  be  expected  that  somebody  would  have  heard  the  shots. 
Thus  the  matter  stands  for  a  short  time.  The  newspapers  content 
themselves  with  the  cautious  statement  that  it  is  established  be¬ 
yond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  firearms  were  used  in  taking  the 
woman’s  life.  But  presently  two  men  are  enabled  to  remember 
that  they  heard  sounds  like  pistol-shots  on  a  day  which  circum¬ 
stances  assist  them  infixing  as  the  1  ith  September  in  last  year. 
We  do  not  suggest  that  this  is  not  perfectly  truthful  evidence,  but 
we  do  say  that  the  effect  of  such  discussions  as  these  news¬ 
papers  have  been  carrying  on  is  to  stimulate  recollection 
in  a  way  that  is  sometimes  hard  on  prisoners.  A  wish  is  even  ex¬ 
pressed  that  some  boots  and  shoes  may  be  found  upon  the  premises 
in  Whitechapel  Road  to  form  a  link  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  and 
we  all  know  that  in  such  cases  the  wish  of  one  person  may  be  father 
to  another’s  thought.  Considering  that  a  magisterial  inquiry  and  a 
coroner's  inquest  are  both  pending,  and  perhaps  a  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey  will  follow,  we  really  do  hope  that  these  newspapers  will 
now  cease  their  investigations  and  reports.  It  surely  may  suffice 
to  print  evidence  when  actually  given  without  anticipating  its 
purport.  Our  old  friend  the  sea-serpent  has  lately  cropped  up  in 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  even  he  is  a  welcome  diversion  from  this 
Whitechapel  mystery,  which  the  papers  most  busy  with  it  treat  as 
if  it  were  no  mystery  at  all.  When  it  comes  to  hoping  that  an 
old  umbrella  may  be  identified  with  a  new  one,  we  begin  to  fear 
that  too  much  zeal  may  even  interfere  with  justice. 

It  has  been  said  by  the  Daily  Telegraph  that  “  many  links  in  the 
chain  of  evidence  would  have  to  be  forged  ”  before  this  case  would 
be  complete,  and  as  an  example  of  a  process  which  that  journal 
seems  to  desire  to  encourage  we  may  refer  to  its  own  report  of  the 
explanation  given  by  the  witness  Stokes  why  he  supposed  that 
Wainwright  might  have  a  revolver.  “He  stated  that  he  had  no 
reason  for  thinking  so  beyond  the  knowledge  that  he  was  a  man  of 
determined  character.”  These  journals  assure  us  that  one  point  at 
least  is  clear,  that  the  woman  was  shot  with  a  revolver ;  but 
perhaps  it  might  puzzle  them  to  explain  why  the  weapon  may  not 
have  been  a  double-barrelled  pistol,  the  possession  of  which  is,  we 
conceive,  suitable  to  a  determined  character.  Xhe  Daily  Telegraph 
again  tells  us  that  the  police  have  “  very  energetically  ”  sought 
to  trace  the  shop  where  a  chopper  found  upon  the  premises  in 
Whitechapel  Road  was  bought.  But  these  very  energetic 
proceedings  of  the  police  stimulated  by  the  newspapers  may  pos¬ 
sibly  overshoot  the  mark.  We  almost  regret  to  learn  that  a  rumour 
circulated  of  the  existence  of  a  new-made  grave  in  the  house  in  the 
Borough  proves  to  be  unfounded,  but  it  is  stated  by  way  of  com¬ 
pensation  that  the  cellars  of  that  house  are  very  deep  and  gloomy. 
The  dress  and  appearance  of  “  Mrs.  King  ”  have  been  repeatedly 
described,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  the  witness  Stokes 
stated  that  she,  “  throwing  up  her  head  and  tossing  her  massive 
auburn  curls,  seemed  to  imply  that  Wainwright  ought  to  be  proud 


of  her,”  his  power  of  description  must  have  been  improved  by  the 
gifted  society  of  reporters  for  newspapers  with  whom  he  has  lately 
mingled.  It  is  pathetically  stated  that  Mrs.  King’s  mother 
kept  a  kettle  perpetually  boiling,  under  the  belief  that 
her  lost  daughter  would  return  to  her  home  and  ask  for 
tea.  We  are  happy  to  see  that  Alice  Day  has  been  taken 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and 
her  account  of  her  relations  with  Wainwright  may  be  read  in  the 
columns  of  that  journal  by  all  whom  it  may  concern.  We  cannot 
think  that  it  concerns  us.  The  Daily  Telegraph  has  described  the 
relation  between  these  two  persons  as  an  “  unfortunate  liaison,”  and 
we  hardly  know  whether  its  subsequent  statement  is  intended  to 
modify  that  phrase.  The  young  woman  and  her  advocate  in  the 
press  have  between  them  given  rather  an  unsatisfactory  account  of 
how  she  failed  to  perceive  an  unpleasant  smell  in  the  cab,  and  if 
the  material  for  daily  articles  should  begin  to  fail,  the  Telegraph 
can  send  a  Special  Commissioner  to  the  South  Coast  watering-place 
to  investigate  this  subject.  He  might  at  least  inform  us  where 
Wainwright  bought  his  cigars. 


LE  PUY  (HAUTE  LOIRE). 

NOT  long  after  the  Loire  has  begun  among  the  Cevennes  hills 
its  long  and  tortuous  course  it  is  joined  by  a  small  affluent 
from  the  west,  named  the  Borgne.  The  scenery  near  the  junc¬ 
tion  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  principal  stream. 
The  Loire  passes  for  miles  through  a  wild  glen,  hemmed  in  with 
rugged  granite  crags  thinly  covered  here  and  there  with  dwarfed 
pine  or  broom,  with  seldom  a  green  oasis  by  the  water’s  edge, 
seldom  a  grove  of  deciduous  trees  on  the  slope,  seldom  a  village  or 
sign  of  human  dwelling  ;  a  worn  weather-beaten  land,  seeming 
bald  from  old  age,  yet  still  not  without  a  certain  charm  in  its  very 
sternness.  When  we  turn  from  this  into  the  valley  of  the  Borgne 
the  scene  is  changed ;  the  hills  recede,  the  crags  give  place  to 
gentler  slopes.  The  stream,  winding  through  green  water-meadows, 
is  fringed  with  poplars  and  willows ;  on  the  one  hand  the  com 
fields  descend  from  the  upland  plateaux,  on  the  other  whitewalled 
vineyards,  each  with  its  solitary  cottage,  incline  to  the  southern 
sun.  From  the  middle  of  this  basin  rises  a  hill  crowned  by  two 
strange  crags  of  rock,  and  on  this  natural  fortress  the  town  of  Le 
Puy  is  built.  To  come  upon  a  town  at  all  is  a  surprise  after 
the  long  journey  through  the  barren  hill  country ;  to  come  on 
such  a  town  would  be  startling  under  any  circumstances  and 
in  any  country.  This  is  what  one  sees.  From  the  middle  of 
the  hill  on  the  slopes  of  which  Le  Puy  is  built  rises  a  lofty 
crag  of  dark  rock.  The  little  platform  on  its  summit  is  some 
four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  principal  square.  This 
platform  is  now  occupied  by  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Virgin, 
carrying  the  infant  Christ  in  her  arms.  It  is  nearly  fifty  feet 
in  height,  and  is  elevated  upon  a  lofty  pedestal,  but  the  result, 
notwithstanding  considerable  merits  in  the  design  and  execution, 
is  anything  but  satisfactory.  Colossal  statues  are  always  more  or 
less  grotesque — the  human  form  divine  is  somehow  or  other  not 
meant  to  be  of  Brobdingnagian  dimensions  ;  the  lumbering  block¬ 
heads  who  figure  as  the  giants  of  our  nursery  tales  are  created  by 
an  instinctive  feeling,  and  this  statue,  while  it  is  large  enough  to 
produce  the  sense  of  incongruity  to  the  full,  is  yet  dwarfed  by  the 
size  of  the  crag  upon  which  it  stands.  Two  hundred  of  the  cannon 
which  once  defended  Sebastopol  were  melted  down  to  form  this 
monument  of  French  piety  and  taste.  On  one  side  of  the  hill, 
rising  far  above  the  level  of  the  house  roofs,  almost  like  another 
peaked  summit,  is  the  cathedral  with  its  central  dome  and  bell- 
tower  ;  on  the  other,  springing  almost  from  the  bed  of  the  valley 
and  overhanging  the  river,  is  the  strangest  pinnacle  of  rock,  a  sharp 
tapering  cone  full  ninety  yards  high,  to  which  a  little  church  with 
a  lofty  tower  forms  a  kind  of  finial.  Of  scenes  like  this  such 
mediaeval  painters  as  Ghirlandajo  must  have  dreamed  when  they 
tilled  the  background  of  their  pictures  with  strange  groups  of 
castellated  aiguilles.  But,  with  all  its  singularity,  Le  Puy,  except 
for  the  colossus,  is  wonderfully  picturesque.  The  group  described 
above,  like  a  mountain  peak  flanked  right  and  left  by  two  minor 
summits,  affords  an  outline  of  much  beauty,  while  the  red  and  grey 
houses  clustering  on  the  slopes,  the  meadows  and  woods  by  the 
Borgne,  make  up  a  picture  of  great  beauty. 

The  hopes  raised  on  approaching  Le  Puy  are  not  disappointed  on 
a  nearer  examination.  Though  the  railway  has  now  joined  it  to 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  some  smart  modern  buildings  mark  the 
nineteenth  century,  yet  it  is  not  only  unusually  rich  in  antiquities, 
but  the  whole  town  smacks  of  primitive  times.  Not  always 
agreeably,  for  many  of  the  streets  are  narrow,  tortuous,  and  dirty  ; 
an  “ancient  fish-like  smell”  is  more  than  perceptible,  signs  of 
the  native  nastiness  of  France  are  encountered  even  in  the  best 
hotel ;  and  the  cicutis  allium  nocentius  in  the  cookery  would  have 
aroused  the  wrath  of  Horace.  But  still  one  can  see  here  a  bit  of 
old  France,  with  its  good  and  bad  side,  almost  unaffected  by  the 
Empire  and  Haussmann.  From  the  first  moment  of  quitting  the 
train  the  difference  is  perceptible ;  the  recovery  of  a  portmanteau, 
generally  a  simple,  though  rather  tedious,  process,  is  here  rendered 
more  difficult  by  the  need  of  extricating  it  from  a  thron°-  of 
porters,  all  yelling,  apparently  ajjrojjos  of  nothing,  at  the  top  of 
their  voices  in  an  absolutely  incomprehensible  patois.  ’While  on 
this  subject  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  market-place  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  when  thronged  by  blue-bloused,  sabot-wearing  peasants 
from  the  country,  gives  one  some  idea  of  Babel,  when  everybody 
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first  tried  to  make  his  neighbour  understand  him,  and  probably 
lost  his  temper  in  the  fruitless  effort.  The  manners  and  customs 
are  primitive  ;  the  distinction  between  street  and  sewer  seems  often 
rather  theoretical  than  practical;  the  dogs  make  night  hideous 
with  their  barking,  as  if  it  were  an  Eastern  town ;  the  market¬ 
place,  from  early  morn  to  afternoon,  is  a  scene  of  wild  clamour  and 
gesticulation,  and  the  purchase  of  a  few  apricots  or  vegetables 
seems  like  the  prelude  to  a  personal  conflict ;  the  women,  in  their 
odd  caps  (on  the  top  of  which  a  little  hat  hat  is  sometimes 
perched),  sit  in  groups  about  the  house  doors,  all  busy  at  their 
lace-pillows,  and  relieve  by  gossip  the  monotonous  task. 

The  chief  interest  of  Le  Puy,  however,  is  in  its  churches. 
Though  the  streets  afford  a  few  good  specimens  of  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth-century  houses,  yet  as  a  whole  their  architecture  is 
uninteresting.  Of  the  double  enceinte  of  walls,  which  made  the 
town  a  place  of  much  importance  in  mediaeval  struggles,  especially 
in  the  wars  of  the  League,  but  little  now  remains,  a  picturesque 
tower  being  the  only  relic  worth  notice.  Fragments  only,  though 
both  numerous  and  curious,  built  into  walls  or  preserved  in  the 
Museum,  have  been  left  from  the  Roman  Anicum.  Whether  this 
replaced  a  yet  older  Gaulish  town  is  a  matter  of  dispute  ;  as  the 
situation  is  so  tempting  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
sueli  was  the  case:  but  of  this  epoch,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  great 
slab,  part  of  a  dolmen,  is  the  only  relic.  It  is,  then,  not  till  about 
the  conclusion  of  the  tenth  century  that  the  architectural  records 
of  Le  Puy  become  important ;  these,  however,  are  surpassed  by 
but  few  in  France.  In  Auvergne,  as  M.  Viollet  le  Due  justly 
observes,  “  Jusque  vers  le  commencement  du  xii.  siecle,  le  Gallo- 
roman  regne  en  maitre  ” ;  in  Le  Puy  some  of  the  finest,  perhaps 
the  finest,  examples  of  this  style  are  to  be  found.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  cathedral.  Of  this  unique  building  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  give  an  idea  by  a  verbal  description.  Built  on  the 
steep  side  of  a  hill,  the  lofty  western  facade  is  approached  by  a 
long  flight  of  steps.  The  ascent  is  continued  after  passing  the 
entrance,  until  the  church  itself  is  entered,  now  by  the  transept, 
but  formerly  in  front  of  the  high  altar.  Thus  the  nave  may  be 
described  as  the  upper  story  in  a  gigantic  porch,  or  the  principal 
entrance  may  be  regarded  as  opening  into  a  crypt,  which,  however, 
is  not  subterranean.  The  greater  part  of  the  building  dates  from 
the  eleventh  century,  though  portions  of  it  are  still  earlier.  The 
exquisitely  light  and  graceful  bell-tower  was  probably  constructed 
just  before  the  twelfth  century ;  the  smallness  of  its  upper  story,  as 
M.  Viollet  le  Due  remarks,  shows  that  it  was  intended  rather  as  loge 
de  guetteur  than  as  a  regular  belfry.  The  central  dome  is  probably 
a  century  later  ;  like  other  parts  of  the  church,  it  shows,  as  the  same 
author  observes,  signs  of  an  Oriental,  or  rather  Adriatic,  influence 
due  to  commercial  intercourse  with  Venice.  It  may  be  that  two 
fine  columns  of  Rosso  antioo  in  the  western  doorway  are  indications 
of  the  same,  and  have  been  procured  from  a  distance,  like  those  at 
St.  Mark.  Not  the  least  remarkable  objects  in  the  west  front  are 
two  wooden  doors  coeval  with  the  building,  covered  with  rudely 
carved  figures.  No  one  can  fail  to  note  the  rich  effect  produced 
by  the  use  in  the  walls  of  alternate  blocks  of  pale  grey  grit  and 
dark  volcanic  tuff  or  breccia,  often  arranged  lozenge-wise,  or  the 
singular  mode  in  which  the  blank  surface  of  the  clerestory  wall  is 
relieved  by  sunk  panels  of  this  kind  of  masonry,  or  the  south 
porch,  with  its  arch,  bound  only  by  Stresillons  to  the  retaining 
arches  above — a  construction  more  singular  than  pleasing ;  or  the 
curious  cloister  on  the  north,  three  sides  of  which  are  of  the  same 
age  as  the  cathedral,  while  one  is  older  by  more  than  a  century.  As 
on  the  outside,  so  in  the  inside  of  the  building  a  severe  grandeur 
is  the  ruling  principle,  showing  everywhere  the  hand  of  men  who 
were  endowed  with  “  rare  talent,  and  much  abler  than  those  in  the 
other  provinces  of  France.”  The  most  remarkable  feature,  after 
its  plan,  is  the  curious  dome-like  arrangement  of  the  vault  in  each 
bay ;  some  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are  also  well  worthy  of 
examination.  The  chapter  house,  the  gallery  over  the  cloister, 
and  parts  of  a  neighbouring  building  are  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  singular  church  perched  upon  the  aiguille  is  dedicated,  as 
is  commonly  the  case,  to  St.  Michael.  The  pinnacle,  which  appears 
at  first  sight  inaccessible,  is  scaled  by  a  steep  flight  of  winding 
steps  cut  in  the  face  of  the  cliff.  The  form  of  the  crag,  though  on 
a  much  vaster  scale,  calls  to  memory  the  well-known  “  rock  ”  or 
distaff  which,  with  the  spindle  of  greenstone  columns,  stands  on  the 
shore  near  St.  Andrew’s,  and  like  this  is  composed  of  a  volcanic 
agglomerate.  Before  mounting,  however,  every  one  should  turn 
a  step  or  two  aside  to  see  the  little  mortuary  chapel  of  St.  Claire, 
an  octagonal  structure  with  a  semicircular  apse,  which  is  truly  said 
to  be  l’expression  la  plus  delicate  de  l’art  roman  d’ Auvergne 
arrive  a  son  apogee;  il  est  difficile  de  produire  plus  d’effet  a 
moins  de  frais.”  Neglected,  half-tilled  with  faggots,  almost  ruined 
as  it  is,  this  praise  will  yet  be  seen  to  be  fully  merited.  The 
church  on  the  rock  itself,  which  must  have  been  extramural,  as 
the  houses  below  it  form  a  separate  commune  from  Le  Buy,  is, 
though  so  much  smaller,  almost  as  difficult  to  describe  as  the 
cathedral.  Plan  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  ;  that  was  mainly 
settled  by  the  exigencies  of  the  site.  The  oldest  part  is  a  fragment 
of  rude  tenth-century  building,  the  design  of  which  is  a  kind  of 
short  apsidal  cross,  or  rather  a  square,  to  the  sides  of  which  apses 
are  applied,  like  that  of  the  mortuary  chapel  among  the  rock- 
hewn  tombs  near  Mont  Majeur  (Arles).  To  this  a  kind  of  nave, 
the  axis  of  which  was  inclined  at  a  large  angle  to  the  central  line 
of  the  former  building,  was  added  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the 
whole  was  completed  by  a  slender,  graceful  tower  somewhat  re¬ 
sembling  that  of  the  cathedral. 


These  brief  notices  may  serve  to  give  some  notion  of  the  archi¬ 
tectural  attractions  of  Le  Puy.  Many  other  buildings  are  neces¬ 
sarily  passed  over,  such  as  the  fourteenth-century  church  of  St. 
Laurent,  with  the  tomb  of  the  “  tres  noble  et  vaillant”  Du 
Guesclin.  The  museum  also  must  be  only  named  ;  it  is  a  handsome 
modern  building  containing  a  fair  collection  of  local  antiquities, 
especially  of  Roman  and  prsehistoric  times,  and  one  of  the  birds  of 
Auvergne ;  the  geological  treasures,  among  which  is  the  famous 
“  fossil  man  ”  of  La  Denise,  are  not  well  exhibited.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  numerous  objects  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  can 
receive  no  more  than  a  brief  mention,  such  as  the  volcanic  hill 
near  which  the  above  fossil  was  found,  the  magnificent  basalt 
columns  in  its  neighbourhood,  the  deposits  of  the  old  lake,  and 
many  more  which  might  occupy  a  geologist  for  days  ;  or  the  iso¬ 
lated  crags  which  rise  above  the  village  of  Eepailly,  forming,  with 
the  ruined  walls  which  crown  them  and  the  winding  river  at  their 
base,  a  picturesque  study.  At  a  greater  distance  is  the  still  more 
picturesque  crag  of  Ceyssac — also,  as  usual,  crowned  with  a  ruined 
castle.  Here  also,  as  is  not  unfrequent  in  Auvergne,  the  rock  is 
excavated  into  grottoes,  resembling  those  in  some  of  the  midland 
districts  of  England.  The  greater  part  of  an  ancient  church  be¬ 
neath  the  castle  is  thus  constructed.  But  of  ruined  castles, 
whether  for  picturesque  beauty  or  for  extent,  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  the  Chateau  de  Polignac,  one  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able  ruins  in  all  Auvergne.  It  occupies  the  summit  of  an  extensive 
rocky  plateau,  protected  on  all  sides  by  steep  cliffs,  a  natural  for¬ 
tress  in  itself.  This,  once  an  oppidum  of  the  Gauls,  to  whom 
some  antiquaries  assign  the  excavation  of  a  deep  pit  or  shaft  in  the 
courtyard,  then  a  Roman  castrum,  as  shown  by  several  remains — 
among  them  an  inscription  bearing  the  name  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius — was  in  the  middle  ages  converted  into  a  fortress,  and 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Princes  de  Polignac.  It  is  almost  a 
history  of  architecture  in  itself,  containing  buildings  dating  from 
the  twelfth  to  the  seventeenth  century,  but  is  now  all  in  ruins. 
The  village  church,  also,  a  small  but  good  Romanesque  structure, 
must  not  be  left  unvisited.  In  studying  the  plainer  buildings  of 
this  epoch  in  a  country  like  Auvergne,  one  cannot  help  regretting 
that  this  style,  which  is  capable  of  uniting  so  much  dignity  to- 
such  perfect  simplicity,  which  can  be  at  will  either  severe  or  rich, 
has  been  so  neglected  in  the  late  revival  of  mediaeval  architecture 
in  England.  It  may  be  that  our  designers  are  incapable  of  dealing 
with  a  style  where  poverty  of  outline  and  feebleness  of  conception 
cannot  be  masked  by  an  efiloresence  of  ornamentation  ;  but  even  if 
they  are  unable  to  wield  the  tools  of  their  ruder  forefathers,  they 
might  learn  something — if  it  were  only  humility — by  carefully 
examining  the  works  which  have  still  more  or  less  escaped  the 
restorer  in  many  of  the  nooks  and  corners  of  Auvergne. 


A  STRANGE  STORY. 

THERE  is  perhaps  nothing  more  surprising  among  the  anoma¬ 
lies  of  judicial  administration  in  this  country  than  the  long- 
suffering  toleration  of  the  system  of  coroners’  inquests  in  the 
primitive  form  in  which  it  still  exists.  At  one  period,  no  doubt, 
the  coroner  occupied  a  high  place  in  the  judicial  system,  and  his 
inquest  was  a  rough  and  ready  way  both  of  discovering  and 
punishing  crime.  The  coroner  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  Public 
Prosecutor  on  much  the  same  footing  and  with  much  the  same 
functions  as  a  French  Procureur;  but  as  the  work  both  of  the 
regular  police  and  of  the  judges  gradually  became  more  systematic 
and  efficient,  the  office  lost  much  of  its  original  usefulness  and 
importance.  For  generations  past  “crowner’s  quest  law”  has 
been  a  standing  subject  of  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  case  on  which  Shakspeare  founded  some  of 
the  dialogue  of  the  gravediggers  in  Hamlet  must  admit  that  the 
reality  is  even  more  absurd  than  the  humour  of  the  dramatist. 
Down  to  the  present  day  juries  have  retained  their  old  reputation,, 
and  within  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  been  more  than  one 
flagrant  example  of  their  incapacity.  The  fact  is  that  a 
coroner’s  inquest  has  ceased  to  possess  any  value  except  as  a 
means  of  making  a  public  advertisement  of  suspicious  deaths, 
and  of  offering  an  open  court  for  the  collection  of  evidence  while 
the  subject  is  fresh.  The  verdict  of  the  juiy  is,  as  a  rule,  a  mere 
empty  formality,  often  a  farce,  and  might  well  be  dispensed  with. 
A  fashion  has  lately  set  in  of  having  doctors  for  coroners,  but  the 
doctor  is  an  expert  who  would  be  more  in  place  in  the  witness- 
box,  and  who  is  usually  hopelessly  at  sea  as  to  the  rules  of 
evidence.  In  Scotland  inquiries  of  this  kind  are  conducted 
privately  by  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  who  is  a  competent  lawyer 
acting  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  Lord  Advocate. 
The  English  system  has  the  advantage  of  publicity ;  the  Scotch 
that  of  central  organization  and  professional  efficiency ;  and  what 
is  wanted  would  seem  to  be  for  both  countries  a  fusion  of  the 
two.  In  any  case,  it  is  scandalous  that  in  England  this  important 
branch  of  judicial  inquiry — important  because  it  lies  at  the  root  of 
all  subsequent  proceedings — should  so  often  be  left  in  flagrantly  in¬ 
capable  and  irresponsible  hands.  If  there  is  ever  tobe  a  regular  Public 
Prosecutor,  coroners’  inquests  must  of  course  be  brought  within  his 
jurisdiction.  In  the  meanwhile,  in  giving  an  illustration  of  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  present  system,  we  prefer  to  avoid  the  volcanic  ground 
of  the  late  inquests  at  Portsmouth  and  Ryde,  and  to  take  a  case 
which  has  just  occurred  in  Somersetshire.  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  the  proceedings  it  is  unfortunately  necessary  to  go  somewhat 
into  detail ;  but  the  story  is  in  itself  a  very  curious  one.  Our 
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narrative,  we  may  say,  is  taken  from  reports  in  tlie  Standard 
and  North  Devon  Journal.  It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  add 
that  we  have  no  intention  of  offering  any  interpretation  of  the 
mysterious  incidents  of  the  case.  Our  only  object  is  to  indicate 
the  various  points  which  were  raised  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry, 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  dealt  with  by  the  Coroner  and 
his  jury. 

On  the  17th  of  August  last  Mr.  Henry  John  Turberville,  as  he 
called  himself,  though  his  family  name,  it  appears,  was  Blackmore, 
died  at  Yeovil  under  circumstances  which  necessitated  an  inquest. 
Mr.  Turberville,  who  was  fifty-one  years  of  age,  and  a  man  of  con¬ 
siderable  property,  appears  to  have  been,  to  say  the  least,  an 
eccentric  character.  He  has  left  behind  him  seven  different 
wills,  by  the  last  of  which  he  leaves  20,000 1.  to  one  daughter 
of  Mr.  Mag'gs,  chemist,  Yeovil,  and  1 ,000k  to  the  other. 
J3y  another  will,  which  he  had  made  just  before  this,  he 
assigned  his  whole  property  to  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  under  that  person’s  directions,  to  the  advancement  of  the 
socialist  and  atheistical  principles  with  which  he  is  identified. 
Mr.  Turberville’s  acquaintance  with  the  Maggses  appears  to  have 
been  brief  and  recent.  Mr.  Maggs  stated  that  he  had  known  Mr. 
Turberville  for  “about  three  months,”  during  only  a  part  of  which 
period  he  was  resident  in  Yeovil.  ITe  had  apparently  spent  several 
days  at  Yeovil,  had  then  gone  to  Southsea,  and  on  the  Thursday 
(August  1 2)  before  his  death  had  returned  to  Yeovil,  and  was  stop¬ 
ping  at  the  Three  Choughs  Hotel.  He  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  time,  however,  with  the  Maggs’  family.  lie  supped  with  them 
on  the  night  of  his  arrival,  and  also  passed  Friday  and  Saturday 
nights  in  their  house.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  engaged  to  be 
married  to  Miss  Maggs,  which  would  account  for  the  closeness  of 
the  sudden  intimacy.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  robust  consti¬ 
tution,  and  in  perfect  health,  and  there  was  apparently  nothing  the 
matter  with  him  at  the  close  of  the  week.  He  was  to  have  dined 
with  the  Maggses  on  Sunday.  In  the  morning  he  felt  slightly  un¬ 
well,  took  some  simple  aperient  medicine,  and  kept  his  bed.  He 
excused  himself  from  going  out  to  dinner,  but  promised  to  visit 
his  friends  in  the  evening,  an  engagement  which  he  also  failed  to 
keep.  He  remained  in  the  hotel  all  day,  and  at  night  complained 
■of  pain  from  sciatica,  with  which  he  was  often  troubled.  Mr. 
Maggs  saw  him  on  the  Sunday,  and  supplied  him  with  some  pills 
and  a  phial  of  chloroform.  Next  evening  Maggs  called  again,  and 
foimd  him  drinking  bran dv-and- water,  and  complaining  only  of 
the  quality  of  the  liquor.  He  was  not  in  pain,  but  his  mind 
seemed  to  dwell  on  the  distribution  of  his  property  after  death. 
This  made  Mr.  Maggs  “anxious,”  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  doctor.  As  it  happened,  so  Maggs  says,  just 
as  he  left  the  room,  he  met  Dr.  Aldridge,  a  local  practitioner, 
who  told  him  he  had  that  evening  visited  Turberville  at  the  land¬ 
lady’s  request,  but  had  been  rudely  ordered  out  of  the  room  by 
the  patient.  Upon  this  Maggs  took  the  Doctor  into  Turber¬ 
ville’s  room  with  him,  and  what  passed  there  was  described  by 
the  Doctor,  w'ho  was  the  first  witness  at  the  inquest. 

According  to  Dr.  Aldridge’s  evidence,  Turberville  at  the  first 
interview,  when  the  landlady  was  present,  was  “  perfectly  sensible  ” ; 
but,  on  the  second  interview,  when  Maggs  was  present,  a  few 
minutes  afterwards,  he  was  “  halloaing  and  raving.”  This  is  the 
first  mention  of  anything  serious  ;  but  what  had  happened  in  the 
interval  does  not  appear.  Maggs  and  the  Doctor  state  that  Tur¬ 
berville  kept  calling  for  chloroform,  and  Maggs  went  to  fetch  some. 
Meanwhile,  Turberville  became  impatient,  and  the  Doctor  wyent 
into  the  passage  to  look  for  Maggs,  who  presently  returned  with 
the  chloroform.  Just  as  the  Doctor  was  going  to  administer  some, 
Turberville  frothed  at  the  lips,  and  spat  out  something — a  crystal 
of  cyanide  of  potassium,  as  was  afterwards  stated — which  the 
Doctor  picked  up,  and  then  at  once,  though  he  believed  the 
patient’s  mouth  was  still  full  of  poison,  hurried  off  without 
saying  why.  Immediately  afterwards  a  second  crystal  was 
spat  into  Maggs’s  hand,  and  he  too  went  off  to  see  where 
the  Doctor  was.  He  found  the  Doctor  at  his  shop  getting  some 
sulphate  of  zinc  for  an  emetic.  This  was  given  to  the  patient, 
and  acted,  but  no  more  crystals  were  seen.  The  Doctor 
states  that,  beyond  the  charring  of  the  mouth,  Turberville  did 
not  at  that  time  seem  to  have  suffered  from  the  poison, 
and  that  “  after  he  had  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  cyanide 
of  potassium,”  he  gave  him  rather  more  than  three  drachms  of 
chloroform,  which  sent  him  to  sleep  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Next 
the  Doctor  administered  half  a  grain  of  morphia  in  solution,  of 
which  he  swallowed  about  two-thirds.  This  was  at  one  o’clock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  dose  had  no  effect.  The  Doctor  left  him  for 
an  horn-  in  care  of  a  son  of  Maggs  and  the  boots  of  the  inn,  and 
a  question  was  raised  at  the  inquest  as  to  whether  either  of  those 
persons  administered  chloroform  during  his  absence.  The  Doctor 
said  he  had  not  inquired,  but  he  was  not  aware  that  they  had  done 
so,  nor  did  he  hear  young  Maggs  say  that  four  bottles  of  chloroform 
were  used  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Neither  young  Maggs  nor  the 
boots  was  examined  on  the  subject.  The  Doctor  added  that  he 
believed,  “  from  what  he  had  subsequently  heard,”  that  two  small 
bottles  of  chloroform  had  been  used.  lie  himself,  in  addition  to 
the  dose  already  mentioned,  administered  a  second,  “three  drachms 
or  a  little  more,”  at  four  o’clock;  then  another  half-grain  of 
morphia  at  seven  o'clock,  three  or  four  drachms  of  chloroform, 
followed  by  another  half-grain  of  morphia.  About  eight  in  the 
morning  the  patient  had  some  champagne,  and  the  Doctor  thought, 
but  was  not  sure,  a  little  beef  tea.  Whether  he  had  had  any  arrow- 
root  or  gruel  in  the  night  the  Doctor  did  not  know ;  he  never 
asked.  What  Turberville  was  complaining  of  all  this  time  was 


pain  along  the  sciatic  nerve.  At  three  in  the  afternoon  the  patient 
was  “  a  little  quieter.”  The  Doctor  tried  to  give  him  more  medicine 
— it  is  not  said  what — but  he  would  not  have  it.  The  Doctor,  on 
leaving,  told  young  Maggs  he  might  give  him  “  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  drops  of  chloroform  to  appease  him.”  He  saw  him  again  at 
a  quarter  to  seven,  and  about  ten  Turberville  died.  Dr. 
Aldridge,  in  his  evidence,  then  said : — “  I  knew  he  was 
dying  of  exhaustion.  I  treated  him  with  a  view  of  preventing 
exhaustion.  I  tried  to  quiet  him  in  order  to  prevent  him  wearing 
himself  out.  .  .  In  my  opinion  he  died  from  exhaustion, 

arising  from  mania.”  The  Coroner  asked,  “  You  mean  madness  ?  ” 
Dr.  Aldridge  replied,  “  Yes ;  there  was  no  organic  disease  in  any 
part  of  the  body.  .  .  I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  he  did  not 

swallow  enough  of  the  poison  to  kill  him.”  Being  asked  whether 
the  chloroform  which  he  gave  would  excite  the  patient,  he 
answered,  “  Quite  the  contrary.”  He  also  stated  that  at  the 
first  visit  he  could  not  say  whether  the  patient  was  seriously  ill 
or  not;  it  was  afterwards  that  the  mania  came  on.  lie  said  that 
he  asked  Turberville  whether  he  had  taken  poison,  and  Turberville 
replied  “  Yes,”  but  would  not  say  where  he  got  it  from.  Dr. 
Aldridge  told  the  policeman  that  there  must  be  an  inquest,  as 
deceased  had  taken  poison ;  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  an  examination  of  the  stomach. 
Afterwards,  when  this  was  ordered  by  the  Coroner,  he  instructed  the 
analyst  that  only  ordinary  poisons  need  be  sought  for,  but  he  was 
aware  that  cyanide  of  potassium  was  not  a  common  poison.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Bernays’s  analysis  was  then  read,  showing  that  he  found 
slight  traces  of  antimony  in  the  tissues  of  the  stomach,  which 
might  have  been  there  for  months,  but  no  traces  whatever  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  nor  any  evidence  that  deceased  died  from 
taking  that  poison  or  any  other.  It  appears  that,  when  Dr.  Aldridge 
in  the  first  instance  sent  the  stomach  to  Dr.  Taylor,  it  contained 
an  ounce  and  a  half  of  fluid.  Dr.  Taylor  returned  it  because 
he  had  given  up  practice,  and  when  it  reached  Professor  Bernays 
the  fluid  is  said  to  have  disappeared. 

This  was  the  first  day's  evidence— the  first  day,  that  is,  of  the 
resumed  inquest,  which  was  really  the  beginning  of  it,  the  other 
sittings  having  been  only  formal — and  it  is  important  to  observe 
exactly  how  far  it  went,  because  the  Coroner  now  took  upon 
himself  to  ask  the  jury  whether  it  was  necessary  to  continue 
the  inquiry  any  further.  Dr.  Aldridge,  who,  as  being  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  medical  treatment  of  the  deceased,  was  in  a 
manner  on  his  own  defence,  had  given  an  uncorroborated 
version  of  what  had  happened,  and  Professor  Bernays’s 
analysis  of  as  much  of  the  stomach  as  reached  him  had  been 
read.  Both  these  witnesses  agreed  in  the  conclusion  that  there 
had  been  no  poisoning :  and,  as  the  deceased  had  been  in 
his  usual  good  health  up  to  the  Monday  before  he  died — con¬ 
stipation  and  sciatica  being  troubles  from  which  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  suffering — the  question  therefore  arose  what  it  was  that 
brought  him  to  death  in  the  course  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
Mr.  1  laggs,  who  had  been  frequently  with  him,  and  who  had,  in 
fact,  prescribed  for  him,  though,  as  he  explained,  not  as  an  apothe¬ 
cary,  but  as  a  friend  ;  Mr.  W.  Maggs,  who  also  assumed  medical 
functions  in  connexion  with  the  deceased ;  the  boots,  who  sat  up 
with  him,  and  Mrs.  Sharlancl,  the  landlady,  had  not  been  examined ; 
nor  was  any  evidence  put  before  the  jury  as  to  the  operation  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  except  Dr.  Aldridge’s  opiuion.  Y’et  at 
this  point  the  Coroner  interposed  with  the  following  remarks  : — 

Dr.  Aldridge  swore  positively  that  the  deceased  died  from  natural  causes, 
lie  (the  Coroner)  was  ready  to  hear  any  other  witness  the  jury  might  wish 
called.  For  himself  he  saw  no  good  in  calling  a  lot  of  witnesses,  and  it 
they  were  satisfied  they  had  better  return  a  verdict.  He  left  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  jury  ;  but  he  must  say  it  seemed  to  him  there  were  so  many  represen¬ 
tatives  of  wills  present — (a  laugh).  This  gentleman  made  a  will,  but  had  he 
been  a  poor  man  there  would  not  have  been  this  uproar  (applause).  They 
should  not  have  had  all  these  gentlemen  there  if  it  had  nut  been  for  the 
money.  He  really  did  not  see  why  the  time  of  the  jury  should  be  taken  up. 
Still  lie  would  sit  for  a  month  if  they  liked. 

The  jury  then  retired  for  consultation,  and  after  a  few  minutes 
said  they  would  iike  to  hear  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wills,  a  local 
surgeon,  who  assisted  at  the  post-mortem  examination.  Mr. a Wills 
was  then  examined,  and  stated  that  the  post-mortem  gave  no  clue 
as  to  the  cause  of  death.  lie  admitted  that  life  did  not  know 
much  about  cyanide  of  potassium,  but  he  rather  thought  that  doses 
of  chloroform  and  morphia,  on  the  back  of  cyanide  of  potassium 
and  a  powerful  emetic,  would  be  likely  to  produce  exhaustion. 
Dr.  Aldridge  was  also  recalled,  and  adhered  to  his  opinion 
that  death  was  not  caused  by  the  potassium.  The  jury  then 
had  another  consultation  in  private,  and  on  returning  in¬ 
timated  that  they  did  not  require  any  more  evidence,  and 
were  quite  ready  with  their  verdict.  At  the  request,  however, 
of  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  in  which  the  solicitor  of  the  deceased’s  family 
concurred,  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Maggs  should  be  examined, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  though  apparently  only  as  a  matter 
of  form.  Mr.  Maggs  stated  that  he  saw  the  deceased  before  he 
was  ill  every  day  when  he  was  at  Yeovil ;  that  he  was  with  him,  as 
described  by  Dr.  Aldridge,  on  the  Monday  night ;  but  that,  after  the 
vomiting  of  the  crystals,  he  was  so  “  much  hurt  ”  by  such  wickedness 
that  he  “  w^ent  down  to  the  bar  and  had  a  glass  of  brandv-and-water,” 
and  did  not  see  deceased  again  alive,  although  he  did  not  die  till 
ten  o'clock  next  night.  Mr.  Iiiley,  solicitor  for  Mr.  Blackmore,  next 
asked  some  questions  as  to  the  relations  between  Mr.  Maggs  and  the 
deceased,  to  which  Mr.  Maggs’s  solicitor  objected ;  and  the  Coroner 
said  he  should  not  be  justified  in  sitting  any  longer,  as  it  was  a 
waste  of  time.  The  jury  then  handed  in  a  written  verdict  as 
follows : — “  That  death  resulted  from  deceased  having,  whilst  in 
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an  unsound  state  of  mind,  taken  cyanide  of  potassium,  thereby 
accelerating  previous  exhaustion,  resulting  in  death.” 

It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  is  a  satisfactory  way  of  disposing 
of  a  question  of  this  kind.  It  is  a  question  as  to  how  a  hale, 
robust  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  who,  save  for  a  liability  to  consti¬ 
pation  and  sciatica,  neither  of  them  dangerous,  was  in  good  health 
up  to  the  Monday  evening,  was  suddenly  reduced  to  such  a  state 
of  exhaustion  that  he  died  the  next  night.  It  is  obviously  nonsense 
to  talk  of  death  under  such  circumstances  being  caused  by  what 
the  Coroner  calls  “  natural  causes.”  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  swallowed  more  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium  than  was  sup¬ 
posed,  though  in  that  case  it  is  difficult  to  explain  his  linger¬ 
ing  on  till  next  night,  and  no  motive  is  suggested  for 
suicide ;  or  the  depressing  effect  on  a  fasting  man  of  re¬ 
peated  doses  of  chloroform  and  morphia,  following  upon 
a  strong  emetic  and  a  touch  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
may  have  killed  him.  These  are  questions  on  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  us  to  enter.  What  at  least  appears  to  be  certain  is, 
that  the  deceased  did  not  succumb  to  any  natural  illness  or  organic 
disorder,  and  that,  contrary  to  the  dictum  of  the  jury,  the  ex¬ 
haustion  did  not  precede,  but  followed,  the  taking  of  the  potassium, 
and  steadily  increased  with  the  subsequent  treatment.  An  appli¬ 
cation  has  been  made  to  the  Home  Secretary  to  inquire  into  the 
matter  ;  and  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  rest  here. 
Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  Mr.  Turberville’s  brother,  asserts  in  a  letter 
to  the  local  paper  that  he  was  prepared  to  produce  evidence  as  to 
what  the  deceased  had  himself  said  about  what  was  going  on  around 
him ;  but  the  Coroner  summarily  closed  the  inquiry. 

We  also  observe  that  in  another  case  the  other  day  at  Glaston¬ 
bury,  before  the  same  Coroner,  in  which  a  man  who  had  been  not 
long  before  left  in  comparative  health  was  found  dying,  with  a 
bottle  of  prussic  acid  beside  him,  the  jury  returned  the  following 
verdict : — “  That  the  deceased  died  suddenly,  but  from  what  cause 
there  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  prove.”  The  Coroner  declined 
to  order  a  post-mortem  examination,  on  the  ground  that  he  consi¬ 
dered  it  of  little  use.  The  Lancet,  which  calls  attention  to  this 
case,  very  justly  adds  that  the  object  of  inquests  is  to  give 
precision  to  the  record  of  the  causes  of  death  in  doubtful  cases. 


THE  THEATRES. 

IT  might  seem  to  a  visitor  to  Drury  Lane  Theatre  that  theatrical 
management  must  be  an  easy  matter.  Mr.  Dion  Boucicault 
has  supplied  a  play  in  which  he  and  his  wife  act.  It  is  like  other 
plays  by  the  same  author,  only  not  so  good,  but  it  tolerably  tills 
the  house,  and  it  wins  genuine  applause.  English  government  of 
Ireland  has  in  it  at  least  this  merit,  that  it  is  capable  of  dramatic 
treatment.  Fenianism,  which  Englishmen  in  serious  moments 
dislike  and  despise,  is  accepted  upon  the  stage  for  the  sake  of  the 
amusement  it  affords.  The  audience  is  expected  to  interest  itself 
in  opposition  to  the  law,  and  to  forgive  the  hero's  irregularities  on 
the  ground  that  he  plays  well  upon  the  fiddle.  The  authorities 
are  bamboozled  by  the  natives,  and  the  scarlet  coat  of  the  Queen’s 
troops  is  placed  in  an  endless  variety  of  ridiculous  situations.  With 
good-humoured  toleration  the  Guards  are  posted  nightly  at  Drury 
Lane  to  ensure  the  orderly  performance  of  what  is,  in  fact, 
a  conspiracy  against  order.  There  is,  however,  nothing  new 
in  this,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the  mere  repetition  of 
familiar  incidents  and  characters  should  prove  attractive.  Mr. 
Boucicault,  both  as  author  and  actor,  is  very  clever,  and  the 
manager  appears  to  think  him  all-sufficient.  There  is  well-painted 
Irish  scenery,  and  the  band  plays  Irish  airs,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
company  is  good  enough  for  the  work  it  has  to  do.  The  opening 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre  has  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  an  event  of 
literary  or  dramatic  interest.  The  manager  cannot  be  blamed  for 
seeking  first  to  make  his  house  pay,  and  it  is  perhaps  on  a  principle 
of  compensation  that  Irish  affairs,  which  are  insufferably  trouble¬ 
some  in  real  life,  prove  mildly  interesting  upon  the  stage.  "We 
fear,  however,  that  when  Fenianism  has  been  worked  out,  not 
even  Mr.  Boucicault  will  be  able  to  dramatize  Home  Rule. 

One  easily  understands  the  success  of  this  play  in  America.  The 
public  there  know  less  of  Ireland  than  wre  do,  and  a  fashion  pre¬ 
vails  of  affecting  sympathy  with  Fenianism.  It  is  said  that,  if  one 
Irishman  is  to  be  roasted,  another  is  always  ready  to  turn  the 
spit,  and  Mr.  Boucicault  is  probably  true  to  nature  in  ascribing 
his  hero’s  dangers  to  indigenous  malignity.  Some  ingenuity 
has  to  be  used  to  exempt  this  hero  from  the  wide-sweep¬ 
ing  mercy  of  the  Crown ;  but,  by  bringing  him  back  as 
an  escaped  convict,  it  appears  plausible  to  treat  him  as  an 
exception  out  of  a  general  amnesty,  and  being  in  this  way  got 
into  prison,  he  may  try  to  escape  from  it,  and  bo  shot  in  the 
attempt.  But  it  is  almost  melancholy  to  observe  that,  in 
dealing  with  events  close  to  the  present  day,  it  is  barely  possible 
to  construct  a  plot  that  will  hold  water.  There  is  to  be  a  fire 
kindled  upon  a  headland  at  night  as  a  signal  to  a  schooner  to  stand 
in  shore  and  carry  off'  the  hero.  We  fear  that  an  active  steamer, 
directed  by  telegraph  from  shore,  would  make  such  manoeuvres 
difficult,  and  in  fact  they  belong  to  a  bygone  time.  The  fascina¬ 
tions  of  Irish  girls  may  still  perhaps  avail  to  seduce  captains  of 
foot  from  their  duty,  but  we  should  like  to  take  a  sentinel  from 
outside  the  theatre  into  a  stall,  and  hear  his  comments  on  the 
proceedings  of  that  exceedingly  soft  young  gentleman,  Captain 
Molineux  of  the  41st.  lie  has  arrested  the  hero  and 
lodged  him  in  gaol,  and  it  sufficiently  appears  that  a 


rescue  is  probable.  This  being  so,  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cer  goes  out  for  an  evening’s  stroll  with  the  hero’s  sister, 
leaving  his  garrison  to  take  care  of  itself ;  and  if  the  lady  had  not 
felt  some  compunction,  she  might  have  made  this  infatuated  young 
man  light  with  his  own  hand  the  beacon  intended  to  help  his 
prisoner’s  escape.  In  fact,  the  escape  does  take  place  while  Captain 
Molineux  is  “  spooning  ”  on  the  sea-shore  by  moonlight,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  amnesty  which  is  finally  declared  comprises, 
not  only  Fenian  prisoners,  but  those  who  ought  to  be  their  gaolers. 
In  the  first  scene  of  the  play  this  imbecile  young  officer  is  exhi¬ 
bited  churning  butter  at  the  bidding  of  a  pretty  dairymaid,  who 
afterwards  turns  out  to  be  a  lady  and  sister  to  the  hero.  She  is 
good  enough  to  allow  him  to  retain  his  sword  during  this  opera¬ 
tion,  but  of  course  she  could  have  taken  it  from  him  if  she  had 
chosen  ;  and  if  this  be  a  true  picture  of  Irish  life,  it  seems  to  follow 
that  a  Fenian  rebellion  might  be  successfully  conducted  by  the 
employment  of  a  sufficiently  strong  force  of  pretty  girls, 
who  would  disarm  the  soldiers  and  set  them  to  churn¬ 
ing  butter,  and  then  proceed  to  establish  Irish  indepen¬ 
dence.  Excepting  the  scenes  in  which  Mr.  Boucicault 
appears,  this  play  is  very  poor  stuff,  and  we  should  be  surprised  if 
even  a  minor  theatre  depended  on  it.  There  are  certainly  some 
beautiful  pictures  of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Beverley, 
which  have  this  advantage  over  the  original,  that  they  may  be 
inspected  without  using  a  waterproof  and  umbrella  during  the 
process.  There  is  also  a  grand  sensation  at  the  end,  where  the 
informer,  pursued  by  a  furious  old  woman,  whose  son  he  has 
brought  to  the  gallows,  leaps  from  a  cliff  into  the  sea ;  but  this 
sort  of  thing  has  been  done  till  everybody  is  tired  of  it.  Still 
we  must  allow  that  the  manager  and  Mr.  Boucicault  probably 
know  what  they  are  doing.  If  this  play  is  good  enough  to  please 
the  public,  why  should  it  be  better?  The  lessee  is  under  no 
obligation,  that  we  know  of,  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the 
theatre.  If  the  Shaughraun  occupies  the  bill  until  the  pantomime 
is  ready,  we  shall  at  least  be  spared  the  production  of  a  grand 
spectacular  drama  founded  upon  one  of  Scott’s  novels.  The  play 
now  acting  has  this  merit,  that  there  are  neither  horses  nor  dogs 
in  it,  and  it  has  been  produced  without  any  special  announce¬ 
ment  by  Mr.  Boucicault  of  a  new  discovery  for  which  the 
theatrical  public  should  be  thankful. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mr.  Charles  Mathews,  with  his  brilliant 
talents  and  ripe  experience,  has  not  a  more  complete  hold  upon  the 
London  public.  He  has  probably  had  more  than  enough  of  taking 
a  theatre  for  himself,  and  the  pieces  in  which  he  now  prefers  to  act 
may  be  produced  wdth  little  trouble  or  expense  at  any  theatre  or  con¬ 
cert-room,  so  that  he  has  special  facilities  for  making  provincial 
and  foreign  tours,  which  are  often  more  profitable  than  engage¬ 
ments  in  London.  From  whatever  cause,  we  see  less  than  could 
be  wished  of  an  actor  who  is  in  his  own  line  unrivalled.  He  is  now 
playing  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  where  he  will  be  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Toole,  and  popular  taste  cannot  be  better  gauged  than  by  com¬ 
paring  the  duration  of  the  engagements  of  these  two  actors.  It 
would  be  ungrateful  to  forget  the  amusement  afforded  by  Mr. 
Toole,  but  the  frequent  repetition  of  his  complaint,  “  I  am  not 
happy,”  demands  no  great  mental  effort  either  from  actor  or 
audience,  while  it  never  fails  to  raise  a  laugh.  At  present,  how¬ 
ever,  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  is  in  possession  of  this  house,  where 
his  performance,  in  a  new  piece  composed  by  himself,  is 
received  nightly  with  intelligent  applause.  Unlike  the  great 
majority  of  new  pieces,  this  piece  may  be  commended  equally  for 
the  writing  and  acting,  and  we  may  add  that  it  is  as  far  superior 
to  the  run  of  so-called  “  original  comedies  ”  as  Mr.  Mathews  is  to  the 
majority  of  popular  comedians.  His  writing,  like  his  acting,  is  a 
finished  work.  But  Mr.  Mathews  is  more  of  an  actor  than  an 
author,  whereas  we  should  say  of  Mr.  Boucicault,  notwithstanding 
his  present  success  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  that  his  best  and  most 
enduring  title  to  distinction  is  that  he  wrote  London  Assurance 
and  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,  and  thus  furnished  Mr. 
Mathews  with  two  of  the  most  popular  characters  in  his  long  list. 
In  more  than  thirty  years  which  have  passed  since  the  first  of  these 
plays  was  produced,  Mr.  Mathews’s  acting  has  always  been  the 
standard  by  which  his  successors  in  the  part  have  been  measured. 
Another  of  his  characters,  the  “  used-up  ”  baronet,  was  at  one  time 
as  popular  as  Lord  Dundreary  afterwards  became,  and  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  Mr.  Mathews  deserves  such  a  place  as  is  held  at 
the  Haymarket  by  Mr.  Sothern,  because,  while  the  latter  can  do 
one  thing  well,  the  former  can  do  a  hundred.  It  may  perhaps  be 
the  fault  of  the  English  public  that  Mr.  Sothern  has  only  been  seen 
in  very  few  parts,  but  still  the  fact  remains,  that  his  reputation, 
compared  wdth  that  of  Mr.  Mathews,  rests  upon  rather  a  narrow 
basis.  It  deserves  notice,  too,  that  if  you  listen  to  the  remarks 
made  by  people  who  have  seen  Mr.  Sothern  act,  you  will  hear  them 
praise  qualities  which  Mr.  Mathews  possesses,  to  say  the  least,  in 
equal  measure.  One  merit  Mr.  Sothern  certainly  possesses ;  he 
does  not  demand  too  much  mental  effort  of  his  audience,  whereas 
Mr.  Mathews  in  such  a  part  as  this  new  one  of  Adonis  Evergreen 
requires  close  attention,  or  some  of  his  best  thing's  will  be  lost  upon 
you.  Indeed  the  only  fault  that  can  be  found  with  this  piece  is 
that  it  is  rather  too  clever,  whereas  it  has  been  justly  remarked 
that  Mr.  Boucicault  in  writing  the  Shaughraun  has  shown  that  he 
knows  exactly  how  much  butter  the  public  expects  upon  its  bread, 
and  he  spreads  it  with  perfect  smoothness,  but  he  wastes  none  by 
leaving  lumps  in  holes.  There  are  several  successful  dramatists 
who  would  have  made  three  plays  at  least  out  of  the  material 
which  Mr.  Mathews  lias  prodigally  expended  upon  one.  In  fact, 
he  is  “  too  clever  by  half,”  and.  that  is  the  only  fault  that  can  be 
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found  with  him.  The  fun  begins  even  before  Mr.  Mathews  enters. 
Nothing  can  be  better  in  its  way  than  the  conversation  between 
the  son,  who  is  a  barrister  in  the  Temple,  and  his  laundress,  on  the 
subject  of  the  irregularities  of  the  father,  whom  she  persists  in 
calling  “  the  Major.”  Mr.  Mathews  denies  that  he  is  indebted  to 
any  French  source  for  his  play,  and  the  substance  of  it  is  undeniably 
English.  The  second  act,  which  takes  place  at  Scarborough,  is 
very  ingeniously  contrived,  and  if  you  did  not  know  from  your 
playbill  that  carriages  may  be  ordered  for  eleven  o’clock,  you  would 
not  be  at  all  sure  that  you  had  got  to  the  last  of  successive  com¬ 
plications.  “  The  Major”  has  written  to  his  son  that  he  is  con¬ 
fined  to  his  bed  in  a  small  back  room  from  eating  oysters  afflicted 
with  the  potato  disease,  and  the  son,  having  come  to  Scarborough 
on  matrimonial  business  of  his  own,  is  rather  surprised  to  find  his 
father  in  attendance  upon  two  young  ladies,  and  in  full  enjoyment 
of  his  usual  health  and  spirits.  His  kindness  to  one  of  these  young 
ladies  involves  him  in  a  duel  with  an  irritable  Russian  prince,  and 
there  is  much  humour  and  some  truth  in  the  notion  of  transferring 
the  credit  of  this  duel  from  the  rollicking  father  to  the  steady¬ 
going  son,  in  order  to  recommend  him  to  the  heiress  whom  he  seeks 
in  marriage.  The  father  has  already  made  overtures  on  his 
son’s  behalf  to  this  lady’s  guardian,  and,  after  mentioning  that 
the  son  has  certain  property  and  an  increasing  income  from  his 
profession,  he  adds,  “and  considerable  expectations  from  his 
lather  which  is  true  in  this  sense,  that  if  the  father  were  to  die, 
the  son  would  be  no  longer  out  of  pocket  to  maintain  him.  Not¬ 
withstanding  that  he  has  an  allowance  from  his  son,  his  creditors 
appear  too  frequently  at  Fig  Tree  Court,  and  he  complains  that 
whenever  they  come  they  talk  of  nothing  but  their  bills,  and 
their  conversation  begins  to  grow  tedious.  He  is  delighted  at  the 
prospect  of  finding  his  grave  son  out  in  a  frolic,  and  relishes  the 
notion  of  pawning  his  watch  in  his  son’s  name.  The  son  keeps 
three  clerks,  and  they  all,  like  the  laundress,  are  devoted  to  “  the 
Major’s”  service.  A  young  widow,  who  is  restricted  by  her  late 
husband’s  will  from  marrying  any  man  under  fifty,  finds,  after  being 
introduced  to  Mr.  Adonis  Evergreen,  that  this  limitation  of  her 
choice  is  quite  endurable,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  she  is  not 
the  only  lady  who  would  prefer  the  father  to  the  son.  There  is 
scarcely  a  weak  line  throughout  this  play,  and  it  keeps  the 
audience  in  perpetual  laughter. 


RACING  AT  DONCASTER. 

rpHE  first  day  at  Doncaster  was,  as  usual,  rich  in  races  of  inte- 
vest  and  importance,  and  proved  itself  a  worthy  rival  of  the 
famous  Tuesdays  at  Ascot,  Goodwood,  and  Newmarket.  The 
evergreen  Blenheim  came  out  after  a  summer’s  rest,  and  carried 
off  for  the  second  year  in  succession  the  Fitzwilliam  Stakes, 
although  he  was  burdened  with  a  7  lb.  penalty,  and  the  weights 
were  all  in  favour  of  the  two-year-olds.  Ventnor,  Repeal,  and 
Lucy  Hawk  represented  the  young  horses,  and  the  latter,  who  at 
Brighton  beat  M.  de  Fligny  and  Levant  in  a  canter,  ought  to  have 
given  some  trouble  to  the  fine  old  son  of  Oxford.  She  was,  how¬ 
ever,  the  first  beaten,  and  Blenheim,  who  had  the  race  at  his  mercy 
long  before  entering  the  straight,  won  far  more  easily  than  last  year. 
The  Glasgow  Stakes  ended  in  a  dead  heat  between  two  ungenerous 
horses,  Glendale  and  Gilestone,  the  latter  of  whom  will  probably 
never  forget  the  desperate  finish  in  the  J uly  Stakes,  when  Levant  and 
Farnese  just  snatched  that  rich  prize  from  him.  Had  he  only  pos¬ 
sessed  the  will,  Gilestone  could  have  had  no  difficult}1-  in  beating 
Glendale;  but,  refusing  to  go  an  inch  faster  when  called  upon,  he 
was  gradually  caught  by  Lord  Durham’s  horse,  who  in  a  few  strides 
more  would  have  won.  The  deciding  heat  was  a  still  worse  exhi¬ 
bition  of  bad  temper.  First  Gilestone  bored  Glendale  on  the  rails ; 
then  Glendale  pushed  Gilestone  towards  the  middle  of  the  course, 
whereupon  Mr.  Morgan’s  horse  opened  his  mouth  wide,  and  flew 
at  Glendale  with  murderous  intent.  This  savage  attack  so  far  dis¬ 
tracted  his  attention  from  the  immediate  business  before  him  that 
Glendale  just  managed  to  win  by  a  head,  though  it  was  such  a 
jostling  and  cannoning  finish  that  it  was  a  wonder  both  horses 
and  jockeys  were  not  upset.  Both  being  equally  in  fault,  there 
was  of  course  no  objection. 

Though  there  were  only  six  runners  for  the  Champagne  Stakes, 
high  quality  made  up  for  paucity  of  numbers,  for  the  field  con¬ 
sisted  of  Farnese,  winner  of  the  Ham  and  Prince  of  Wales’s 
Stakes  at  Goodwood,  King  Death,  winner  of  the  Champagne 
Stakes  at  Stockbridge,  Algarsyfe,  own  brother  to  Caraballo, 
M.  de  Fligny,  winner  of  the  Lavant  and  Findon  Stakes  at 
Goodwood,  the  colt  by  Blinkhoolie  out  of  Aline,  second  in 
the  New  Stakes  at  Ascot  to  Coltness,  and  in  the  Astley 
Stakes  at  Lewes  to  Lady  Mostyn,  and  All  Heart,  who  fetched 
2,000  guineas  as  a  yearling  at  the  Doncaster  sales  of  1 S74.  These 
six  were  not  only  an  exceptionally  select  field,  but  were  also  six  as 
good-looking  two-year-olds  as  could  easily  be  brought  together. 
All  Heart,  indeed,  by  King  Tom,  out  of  Marigold,  is  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  a  thoroughbred  horse,  and  if  he  has  luck  in  training, 
and  is  not  worked  too  much  as  a  two-year-old,  he  will  probably 
have  a  most  distinguished  career.  This  year  we  must  not  expect 
to  see  him  in  his  true  colours,  though,  considering  his  backward¬ 
ness,  he  ran  quite  sufficiently  well  at  Doncaster  to  save  his  owner 
from  feeling  any  regret  at  the  large  price  he  paid  for  him.  The 
race  was  carried  off  very  easily  by  Farnese,  who  was  in  superb 
condition ;  and  it  is  a  sad  thing  that  such  a  fine-looking  and  fine- 
actioned  horse  should  be  a  bad  roarer.  He  is  having  his  own  way 


now  over  short  courses,  but  next  year  the  tables  will  be  turned  on 
him.  A  good  struggle  for  second  place  between  M.  de  Fligny  and 
King  Death  terminated  in  favour  of  the  latter  by  a  head,  while  the 
remainder  were  not  persevered  with  to  the  end.  Thousand-guinea 
matches  are  rare  events  nowadays  ;  but,  despite  the  largeness  of  the 
stake,  the  match  between  Lizzie  Distin  and  John  Day,  the  former 
conceding  5  lbs.  and  allowance  for  sex,  attracted  little  interest,  the 
competitors  not  having  perhaps  a  sufficient  public  reputation.  The 
owners  of  the  pair,  however,  had  estimated  their  relative  merits 
with  extreme  accuracy,  for  they  ran  neck  and  neck  almost  the 
whole  distance,  and  at  the  finish  the  judge  could  not  separate  them. 
According  to  racing  law  the  match  became  void,  and  all  stakes  and 
bets  were  off,  a  result  which  was  perhaps  not  altogether  displeasing 
to  all  concerned.  Such  an  issue  of  a  match  is  an  event  of  extreme 
rarity ;  indeed  we  cannot  call  to  mind  that  we  have  ever  before  seen 
one  which  ended  in  a  dead  heat. 

The  field  for  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  was  as  good  in 
its  way  as  that  for  the  Champagne.  There  were  only  ten 
runners,  but  most  of  them  were  animals  of  some  mark.  Louise 
Victoria,  Fraulein,  and  Freeman  are  pretty  well  known  as 
winners  of  important  races— indeed,  the  two  first  named  had 
claims  to  be  considered  Cup  horses  rather  than  handicap 
horses — and  there  were  also  Bertram,  Polonaise,  Chimes,  and 
Harriet  Laws,  as  well  as  Chancellor,  better  known  as  the  Savante 
colt,  and  St.  Leger,  half-brother  to  Doncaster  and  All  Heart,  and 
one  of  the  highest  priced  yearlings  of  1873.  As  we  remarked  last 
week,  St.  Leger,  though  he  won  the  Newmarket  Handicap  in  the 
spring,  has  failed  to  distinguish  himself  since,  and  his  good  looks 
had  not  so  much  to  do  with  his  position  as  favourite  for  the  Great 
Yorkshire  Handicap  as  the  high  opinion  entertained  of  him  by  his 
trainer,  who  made  no  secret  of  his  belief  that  his  horse  had  no 
mean  chance  of  winning  the  great  race  from  which  he  derived  his 
name.  If  then  St.  Leger  was  deemed  capable  of  beating  the  best 
available  three-year-old  form  with  8  st.  10  lbs.,  he  might  safely  be 
trusted  to  carry  off  the  Handicap  with  only  6  st.  2  lbs.  So  rea¬ 
soned  the  British  racegoer,  and  his  reasoning  was  correct.  St.  Leger 
always  lay  in  a  good  place  throughout  the  race,  and  came  round 
the  bend  into  the  straight  full  of  running,  and  going  well  within 
himself.  From  the  distance  it  was  a  match  between  him  and 
Louise  Victoria,  but  Mr.  Cartwright’s  mare  could  never  get  on 
terms  with  her  antagonist,  and  was  beaten  easily  by  a  length  and 
a  half.  Fraulein  was  not  ridden  out,  and  Freeman,  who,  when 
talcing  his  preliminary  canter,  seemed  in  no  very  amiable  temper, 
got  shut  in,  and  could  never  get  through  his  horses  till  it  was  too 
late.  Chancellor  ran  fairly  well  for  a  considerable  distance,  but 
requires  a  man  on  his  back  to  get  him  fairly  out,  and  Polonaise, 
who  was  in  front  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  died  away  at  the  finish. 
The  pace  was  good,  and  the  race  struck  us  as  being  fairly  run  and 
fairly  won  ;  won  with  sufficient  ease  and  against  sufficiently  good 
antagonists  to  justify  the  winners  coming  into  considerable  demand 
for  the  great  event  of  the  week.  On  that  we  have  already  commented, 
and  0  ur  readers  know  that,  partly  through  ha  ving  a  long  race  already  in 
him,  partly  from  the  different  weight  he  had  to  carry,  partly  from 
being  knocked  about  and  seriously  disappointed  in  the  race,  and 
partly  because  he  was  not  good  enough,  St.  Leger  failed  to  carry 
his  colours  into  the  first  three  on  the  eventful  Wednesday. 

On  the  third  day  of  the  meeting — for  the  general  racing  on  the 
St.  Leger  day  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  detain  us — a  good 
field  of  twenty-six  assembled  for  the  Portland  Place,  Blenheim 
with  10  st.  heading  the  list,  and  the  available  speed  of  the  day 
being  well  represented  by  such  as  Thuringian  Prince,  Queen  of  the 
Bees,  Catseye,  Grand  Flaneur,  and  a  dozen  more  whose  names  it 
it  unnecessary  to  mention.  There  were  about  the  usual  number 
of  false  starts,  due  mainly  to  the  fractiousness  of  Catseye,  but 
Grand  Flaneur,  who  was  the  great  offender  last  year,  and  whose 
vagaries  afforded  much  amusement  to  the  spectators  who  annually 
assemble  to  witness  the  start  for  this  race,  was  singularly  quiet  on 
this  occasion.  When  at  length  a  favourable  opportunity  presented 
itself  the  flag  fell  to  what  was  certainly  a  most  equitable  start ; 
but  the  Doncaster  course  is  not  adapted  to  sprint  races  with  large 
fields,  for  a  rush  is  made  to  get  the  inside  place  at  the  bend,  and 
then  it  is  a  matter  of  luck  more  than  of  merit  which  gets  to  the 
front  and  which  is  shut  in.  Races  of  this  class  can  never  be  fairly 
won  except  on  straight  courses,  and  therefore  the  disappointments 
in  connexion  with  them  are  innumerable.  No  excuse,  however, 
can  be  made  for  the  failure  of  the  Thuringian  Prince,  who  was 
favourite  last  week,  for  he  got  a  capital  start,  and  held  a  capital 
place  on  coming  round  into  the  straight,  which  he  could  not  retain 
simply  because  the  others  went  too  fast  for  him.  But  an  excuse 
must  be  offered  for  Queen  of  the  Bees,  who  was  manifestly  shut 
in  at  the  bend,  and  could  never  get  through  her  horses  till  it  was 
too  late,  though,  when  she  did  get  through,  she  rapidly  overhauled 
Grand  Flaneur,  and  was  only  beaten  by  the  shortest  of  heads,  her 
own  head  being  well  in  front  in  the  very  next  stride.  Robin 
was  third,  only  a  neck  from  Queen  of  the  Bees,  and 
Conspiracy  was  fourth,  about  the  same  distance  from  Robin, 
with  Poursuivant  in  close  attendance  on  him,  so  that  the 
handicapper  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the 
race.  It  may  be  remembered  that  Grand  Flaneur  won  the  Port¬ 
land  Plate  in  1873,  and  we  believe  that  no  other  horse  has  ever 
succeeded  in  carrying  it  off  twice.  The  Thursday  two-year-old 
sweepstakes  provoked  a  second  and  highly  interesting  contest  be¬ 
tween  Farnese  and  All  Heart,  who  were  opposed  by  five  others. 
There  were  two  circumstances  in  favour  of  All  Heart  in  this  his 
second  essay  in  public.  First,  the  distance,  three-quarters  of  a 
mile,  was  more  than  a  roarer  like  Farnese  might  like ;  and. 
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secondly,  the  Champagne  •winner  had  to  carry  7  lhs.  extra.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  weather  was  in  favour  of  the  roarer,  the 
atmosphere  being  clear,  and  the  air  fresh  and  free  from  damp ;  and 
Lord  Falmouth’s  horse  stayed  the  distance,  and  gallantly  carried 
his  penalty  to  victory,  although  All  Heart  pressed  him  much  more 
closely  than  in  their  previous  encounter.  The  verdict  of  the  judge 
was  a  neck  in  favour  of  Farnese,  but  we  are  bound  to  say  that, 
though  he  only  won  by  a  neck,  Farnese  had  plenty  in  hand.  The 
Alexandra  Plate  might  have  produced  an  interesting  race  had  not 
the  handicapper  spoiled  it  by  giving  the  four-year-old  Catseye 
— by  North  Lincoln  out  of  Tourmalin,  not  Sir  G.  Chetwynd's  son 
of  Speculum  and  Fair  Star — only  the  feather  weight  of  5  st. 
21  lbs.  The  race  was  over  almost  as  soon  as  the  flag  fell,  and 
Modena,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Chaplet,  who  otherwise  would 
most  certainly  have  taken  their  parts  in  the  encounter,  were  pulled 
up  when  pursuit  of  the  leader  was  hopeless.  In  the  Scarborough 
Stakes  the  unlucky  Breechloader  was  again  doomed  to  defeat,  this 
time  at  the  hands  of  Activity,  whose  victory  enhances  the  merits 
of  Ithona,  her  conqueror  in  the  Clumber  Plate.  We  must  retrace 
our  steps  for  a  moment  to  notice  the  Queen's  Plate,  which  was  as 
usual  a  match,  Lily  Agnes  and  Chancellor  being  the  competitors. 
What  has  become  of  the  indefatigable  Lilian  ?  She  has  not  ap¬ 
peared  in  public  since  the  first  week  of  August,  and  has  only  run 
fourteen  times  this  year.  Fordham  rode  Chancellor  in  the 
Queen’s  Plate,  and  certainly  got  a  good  deal  more  out  of  him  than 
his  rider  in  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap  was  able  to  extract. 
Lily  Agnes,  it  is  true,  led  all  the  way  and  won  by  a  length,  but  it 
was  by  no  means  a  walk  in,  and  she  had  to  put  her  best  foot  fore¬ 
most  in  the  last  half-mile  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  Lord  Fitz- 
william’s  horse. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  there  was  an  illustration  both  of 
the  certainties  and  the  uncertainties  of  racing.  Spinaway  against 
Mintdrop  and  Duke  of  Rutland  for  the  Doncaster  Stakes  was  a 
certainty  that  could  hardly  be  upset,  and  Lord  Falmouth's  mare 
was  almost  pulling  Archer  out  of  the  saddle  when  she  went  past 
the  judge’s  chair  with  her  two  opponents  hopelessly  beaten  behind 
her.  All  the  judges  pronounced  the  Cup  a  certainty  for  Marie 
Stuart,  yet  she  was  doomed  to  suffer  a  signal  defeat.  She  was 
opposed  by  Louise  Victoria,  Friiulein,  and  Apology,  while  Simon 
was  started  to  make  a  pace  for  her.  It  was  thus  a  genuine  contest 
between  mares,  and  four  better  mares  have  rarely,  if  ever,  appeared 
at  one  time  in  a  race  of  this  class.  On  paper,  Marie  Stuart, 
despite  her  7  lbs.  penalty,  appeared  to  hold  her  field  safe.  At 
Brighton  she  gave  Louise  Victoria  10  lbs.  and  a  clever  beating, 
while  Apology,  who  has  grown  very  little,  has  shown  no  signs  this 
year  of  the  form  she  displayed  in  1874,  and  Friiulein,  good  mare 
as  her  public  performances  make  her  out,  was  not  credited  with  the 
power  of  defeating  the  splendid  daughter  of  Scottish  Chief.  In  the 
paddock  all  four  mares  looked  well,  though,  as  we  have  said, 
Apology  has  not  grown,  and  indeed  we  had  seen  two  of  them 
earlier  in  the  week  in  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap.  Marie 
Stuart  was  of  course  the  centre  of  admiration,  and  wonder¬ 
fully  well  she  looked  when  walking  in  the  paddock.  But 
it  was  noticed  that  directly  she  was  saddled  she  broke 
out  into  a  sweat,  and  before  the  canter  she  exhibited  some 
signs  of  fretfulness.  Apology  was  more  uneasy  still,  but  the 
other  two  mares  were  perfectly  cool  and  collected.  The  race 
was  run  at  a  good  pace,  Simon  making  the  running  and  Friiulein 
lying  last  to  the  Red  House,  where  she  came  up  to  the  leaders, 
and,  having  them  all  in  difficulties  at  the  distance,  won  by  a 
length  and  a  half.  Marie  Stuart  and  Louise  Victoria  ran  a  dead 
heat  for  second  place,  though,  if  the  former  had  been  vigorously 
ridden  out,  she  might  perhaps  have  beaten  Mr.  Cartwright’s  mare, 
and,  so  far,  have  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  Brighton  running. 
Apology  improved  upon  her  previous  performances  this  year,  and 
ran  well  to  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  winning  post ;  but 
it  is  probable  that  both  she  and  Marie  Stuart  were  slightly  off. 
For  all  that  the  victory  of  Friiulein  was  a  surprise.  It  is  certainly 
something  new  to  see  the  public  form  of  a  horse  improved  about 
2  st.  in  two  days,  so  that,  after  having  been  beaten  out  of  sight 
on  the  Tuesday  in  an  ordinary  handicap  field,  it  shall  win  on  the 
Friday  at  weight  for  age  against  illustrious  heroines  of  the  Oaks 
and  the  St.  Leger. 

At  the  yearling  sales,  which  were  held  every  morning  during 
the  Doncaster  meeting,  buyers  were  as  numerous  and  prices  as  well 
sustained  as  they  have  been  throughout  the  season ;  and,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  condition  of  modern  racing,  it  is  indispu¬ 
table  that  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred  stock  is  very  far  from 
being  a  losing  speculation.  There  was  an  unusually  large  number 
of  lots  sold  during  the  past  week,  and  the  absence  of  any  one  very 
conspicuously  popular  sire  at  the  present  time,  such  as  Stockwell 
and  Newminster  were  in  years  gone  by,  is  all  in  favour  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  who  are  held  in  about  an  equal  degree  of  estimation.  Thus, 
looking  through  the  returns  for  the  week,  we  find  that  Pero  Gomez, 
The  Duke,  Strathconan  or  Rataplan — the  parentage  of  many  of 
Lord  Scarborough’s  yearlings  being  uncertain — Brown  Bread, 
Cardinal  York,  Paul  Jones,  The  Palmer,  Mandrake,  Y'oung  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Adventurer,  Musket,  and  Cathedral  were  each  and  all 
represented  by  young  stock  commanding  high  prices.  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  for  breeders  that  such  should  be  the  case,  and  we  hear  less  of 
those  complaints  which  were  so  common  when  people  would  buy 
nothing  but  the  stock  of  two  or  three  fancied  sires.  Perhaps  also 
it  is  better  from  a  racing  point  of  view  that  we  have  not  to 
depend  solely  on  a  Stockwell  or  a  Newminster  for  our  most  pro¬ 
mising  youngsters.  There  were  also  many  valuable  brood  mares 
sold  during  the  Doncaster  week,  and  those  which  belonged  to  the 


late  Mr.  King  fetched  extraordinary  prices ;  Mandragora,  though 
fifteen  years  old,  being  purchased  for  3,250  guineas,  Agility  for 
2,500,  and  Peradventure  for  1,250.  The  sale  of  these  mares  was 
the  final  dispersal  of  the  select  stud  of  Mr.  King,  Apology  only 
being  retained  in  the  family ;  and  never  perhaps  has  a  small  stud 
fetched  such  enormous  prices,  the  horses  in  training,  the  yearlings, 
and  the  mares  all  having  found  ready  and  eager  purchasers. 
Such  is  the  reward  of  good  judgment  and  care,  a  little  luck  of 
course  being  thrown  in— that  luck,  in  Mr.  King’s  instance,  being 
the  possession  of  Manganese,  the  foundress  of  his  stud,  and  the 
source  of  its  fortunes. 
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THE  ABODE  OF  SNOW.* 

riMIE  introduction  of  railways  has  brought  the  hill  stations  of 
-L  the  Himalayas  within  easy  reach  of  any  hard-worked  Anglo- 
Indian,  merchant,  barrister,  or  civilian,  who  can  get  away  from  his 
desk  for  a  month.  Along  the  whole  line  of  these  magnificent 
barriers  are  placed,  at  suitable  distances,  sanatoria  in  which  the 
rainfall  varies  from  five  hundred  inches  to  less  than  fifty.  In 
spite  of  unreasoning  protests  from  editors  whose  vocation  tie3 
them  to  the  plains,  it  has  become  an  established  maxim  that  much 
of  the  hard  work  of  Government  may  safely  be  done  in  a  climate 
where  the  official  mind  is  as  vigorous  and  elastic  at  5  p.sr.  as  it 
would  be  in  Bombay  or  Calcutta  at  daybreak  in  May ;  and  thus 
Simla,  Mussoorie,  and  Murree  have  become  official  workshops, 
besides  being  the  invariable  summer  resort  of  ladies  and  children  who 
wish  to  put  off  the  departure  for  England  for  another  twelvemonth, 
and  of  subalterns  who  can  be  spared  from  the  monotonous  round 
of  duties  at  Lahore,  Umballa,  and  Sealkote.  But  behind  these  ridges, 
dotted  with  houses  of  which  the  occupants  look  down  with  com¬ 
passion  on  the  dust  and  haze  of  the  Indian  Campagna,  there  is 
another  and  a  far  larger  tract  to  which  neither  ladies  nor  secre¬ 
taries  repair.  Now  and  then  a  geologist  defines  its  strata  and 
classifies  its  rocks ;  or  a  determined  sportsman  risks  his  neck  in 
stalking  the  markhor  or  the  burred ;  or  a  small  band  of  missionaries 
shows  what  can  be  done  by  practical  piety  to  convert  mountain  tribes 
and  to  grow  wheat  or  apricots  on  their  mountainous  terraces.  It 
is  this  unvisited  region  that  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson  has  undertaken 
to  describe,  and  we  can  fairly  say  that  it  would  have  been  a  pity 
that  such  a  record  of  exploration  and  adventure  should  not  attain  to 
a  less  ephemeral  existence  than  what  is  usually  allotted  to  a  series 
of  readable  papers  in  a  popular  magazine.  Leaving  the  beaten 
paths  of  Indian  travel  to  other  pens,  the  author  deals  with  those 
mountains  which,  as  he  rightly  interprets  the  term,  signify  in 
Sanskrit  “  The  Abode  or  House  of  Snow.”  The  late  Horace  Hayman 
Wilson,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  in  his  polished  metrical  trans¬ 
lation  of  Kalidasa’s  “  Oloud-Messenger,”  first  gave  these  ranges 
their  correct  accent.  The  servant  of  Kuvera,  the  god  of  wealth, 
is  speaking : — 

Soft  and  delightful  to  my  senses  blows 

The  breeze  that  southward  wafts  Himalaya’s  snows, 

And  rich,  impregnated  with  gums  divine, 

Exuding  fragrance  from  the  shattered  pine, 

Diffuses  sweets  to  all,  but  most  to  me  : 

Has  it  not  breathed  ?  doth  it  not  speak  of  thee  ? 

The  author  of  the  present  volume,  if  neither  poet  nor  philologist 
like  the  late  Boden  Professor,  combines  more  than  ordinary  quali¬ 
fications  for  his  task.  He  has  resided  in  China,  and  has  already  pro¬ 
duced  a  work  which  shows  how  Colonel  Gordon  suppressed  the 
Taiping  rebellion.  He  has  seen  California.  He  is  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  range  of  European  mountains  which  pre¬ 
sents  some  points  of  similarity  with  the  great  Hindu  chain. 
He  is  something  of  a  geologist.  He  has  picked  up  a  little 
of  the  Eastern  languages,  and  his  derivations  and  explanations 
are  generally  correct.  YVe  should  not  take  him  to  be  either  a 
naturalist  or  a  sportsman,  as  he  only  speaks  of  game  once  or 
twice,  and  does  not  appear  to  have  killed  anything  except  some 
marmots, for  their  soft  and  thick  fur ;  but  his  powers  of  endurance, 
in  spite  of  illness,  must  be  very  considerable  ;  and  had  he  not  been 
fertile  of  resources,  able  to  manage  native  servants  and  porters, 
and  quick  to  discern  the.necessity  of  a  resort  to  something  beyond 
verbal  arguments  or  entreaties,  he  certainly  would  either  have 
been  turned  back  a  few  marches  be}rond  Narkanda  or  Chini,  or 
have  been  left  to  perish  with  his  whole  party,  in  the  crevasses  of  a 
glacier.  Yet  this  book,  excellent  in  many  parts,  affords  another 
instance  of  the  risk  of  generalizing  rapidly  about  Indian  problems, 
and  of  hastily  sketching  the  peculiarities  in  the  careers  or  cha¬ 
racters  of  Indian  administrators.  And  there  are,  here  and  there, 
errors  in  names,  titles,  and  Eastern  phrases  which  should  have 
been  avoided  in  a  reprint.  The  able  statesmen  who  preside  over 
India  and  its  destinies  will  be  rather  surprised  to  learn  that  they 
are  governing  one  of  “  the  richest  countries  of  the  world.”  It 
is  not  Lord  Amherst,  but  Lord  Auckland,  who  is  crediter 
with  the  saying  that  the  Governor-General  and  the  Emperor 
of  China  governed  between  them  half  the  human  race,  and 
yet  found  time  for  breakfast.  The  present  Foreign  Secretary 
to  the  Government  of  India,  so  far  from  having  been  Private 

*  The  Abode  of  Snow  :  Observations  on  a  Journey  from  Chinese  Tibet  to 
the  Indian  Caucasus,  through  the  Upper  Valleys  of  the  Himalaya.  By 
Andrew  Wilson.  Edinburgh  and  London :  Blackwood  &  Sons.  1875. 
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Secretary  to  Lord  Dalhousie,  can  scarcely  have  landed  in  India 
during  Lord  Dalhousie’s  administration.  A  certain  Silas  Cornelius, 
a  converted  Maratta,  brought  up  in  the  Nasik  Mission,  who  seems 
to  have  been  a  treasure,  could  not  have  been  the  shikar  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  unless  he  was  destined  for  the  fate  of  Actaeon.  Shikari  is 
no  doubt  intended,  the  vowel  i  making  all  the  difference  between 
the  sportsman  and  his  quarry.  Kasliaf,  the  holy  man  or  llishi,  is 
intended  for  Kasyapa ;  the  Blade  or  Iron  age,  under  which 
Hindus  are  now  living,  degenerated  from  their  former  state  of 
sweetness  and  light,  is  not  termed  Kala  Yogi,  but  Kala  I  ug.  Yogi, 
by  the  way,  means  a  mendicant,  generally  a  most  repulsive  object, 
with  matted  hair,  long  nails,  lecherous  eyes,  and  person  besmeared 
with  cow-dung  and  ashes.  The  five  Pandus  were  certainly 
“famous”  enough  in  Hindu  story,  as  Mr.  Wilson  says,  but  their 
father’s  name  was  not  Darendun,  as  might  have  been  learnt  from 
the  volume  just  published  by  the  present  Boden  Professor,  if  from 
no  other  source.  Dhritarashtra  and  Pandu,  Mr.  Williams  tells  us, 
were  two  brothers.  The  former  was  the  father  of  Duryodhana, 
“the  wicked  warrior,”  and  ninety-nine  others,  and  has  been  com¬ 
pared  to  King  Priam.  From  the  latter  came  the  live  warriors, 
Yudhistira  the  Prince,  Urjuna  with  his  bow,  Bhima  with  his  mace, 
and  the  twins  Nakula  and  Sahadeva,  the  Dioscuri  of  Indian  tradi¬ 
tion.  How  “  Darendun”  with  his  live  sons,  or  “  Pandrenton”  either, 
can  be  made  to  fit  in  with  the  above  genealogies  we  are  unable  to 
say.  Few  Anglo-Indians,  we  further  suspect,  would  be  in¬ 
clined  to  give  to  Mahommedanism  the  lower  place  amongst  other 
Eastern  religions  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  the  author.  There 
may  be  some  things  in  the  Koran  which  do  not  tend  to  edification, 
and  Mahomed’s  heaven  is  one  of  sensuous  delights.  But  surely 
the  worship  of  one  God  is  a  great  step  in  advance  of  Hindu 
Pantheism,  or  Polytheism,  and  as  to  the  “  humanizing  influences  ” 
of  the  Brahmans,  we  firmly  believe  there  is  no  one  social  abomina¬ 
tion,  no  cruel  superstition,  no  degrading  and  repulsive  practice,  for 
which  the  sanction  of  the  Shastras,  in  some  shape,  cannot  be 
pleaded.  The  real  point  in  favour  of  the  Hindu  religion  is  that, 
with  all  its  subtlety,  it  is  such  a  revolting  compound  of  filth  and 
absurdity  that  the  native  mind,  enlightened  by  English  education, 
is  fain  to  cast  it  off  altogether,  and  to  take  refuge  in  an  attempt  to 
revive  the  Vedantas,  or  to  practise  the  moralities  of  Kissab  Chandra 
Sen. 

We  have  now  done  with  criticism,  and  can  deal  with  the 
sterling  merits  of  the  work.  The  real  interest  as  well  as  the  hard 
work  commences  after  the  traveller  has  passed  Chini.  Like  all 
explorers  of  those  frightful  passes,  traversed  by  thin  ledges,  over 
which  only  Alpine  clubmen,  Thibetan  carriers,  and  hill  ponies  can 
go,  Mr.  Wilson  provided  himself  with  a  few  tins  of  provisions,  a 
hill  tent,  and  some  coolies  used  to  the  work.  The  yak  also  did 
its  share  of  duty,  and  occasionally  there  was  a  hybrid,  or  cross 
between  this  animal  and  the  common  cow,  termed  a  zo-po. 
The  distinctive  feature  in  the  journey  is  the  author’s  deter¬ 
mination  to  get  at  the  back  of  some  of  the  Himalayan  ridges, 
and  so  round  from  Simla  to  Kashmir  without  even  once  re-ap- 
proaching  the  plains.  A  glance  at  the  map  which  illustrates 
the  volume  shows  that  he  went  through  the  Kashmirian 
dependencies  of  Spiti  and  Lahaul  to  Zanskar,  and  thence  to 
the  very  borders  of  Little  Thibet,  crossing  the  Jheluni  not 
very  far  from  its  source,  making  a  detour  to  visit  the  lovely 
valley  of  Kashmir,  and  finally  going  back  and  coming  down  from 
the  mountains  on  the  frontier  stations  of  Abbottabad,  Nowshera, 
and  Hoti  Mundan.  But  into  this  trip  of  a  few  lines  was  crowded 
an  immense  deal  of  endurance  and  even  actual  suffering.  It  is 
true  that  Mr.  Wilson  left  the  heavy  tropical  rains  far  behind  him, 
arrested,  as  they  were,  by  the  early  ridges  of  the  Himalayas  of 
five  to  eight  thousand  feet  in  height.  But  the  nights  were  bitterly 
cold,  though  the  high  wind  of  the  day  dropped  at  sunset ;  in  the 
day  time  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  refraction  from  the  rocks 
parched  and  cracked  the  skin ;  now  and  then  the  rarefaction  of  the 
atmosphere  produced  a  sense  of  suffocation ;  provisions  were  scanty 
and  the  fare  monotonous,  while  occasionally  there  were  storms  of 
sleet  and  snow,  with  violent  winds,  which  made  the  angle  of  a 
rock  almost  essential  for  safety  during  the  night.  Then  the  road, 
if  it  can  be  called  one,  was  rough  and  primitive.  There  was  the 
frequent  jhula  or  swinging  bridge  made  of  birch  twigs,  over  which 
the  traveller  must  work  with  hands  and  feet,  and  must  keep  his 
head  steady.  Restive  ponies  had  a  trick  of  backing  towards  preci¬ 
pices  of  sheer  descent.  Desolate  valleys  were  succeeded  by  passes 
of  a  really  terrific  character,  and  then  by  huge  glaciers  covered  with 
slabs  of  clay  slate  and  blocks  of  granite,  over  which  a  little  Spiti 
mare  sprang  like  a  chamois,  with  the  rider  on  its  back.  Once  the  whole 
party,  as  already  remarked,  were  surprised  by  a  snow-storm  in 
their  attempt  to  cross  the  Schinkal  or  Schingo  Pass,  when  the 
natives,  as  is  generally  the  case,  sank  down  on  the  snow  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  unconcern  and  apathy.  A  little  further  on  Mr.  Wilson 
narrowly  escaped  being  snowed  up  in  a  Thibetan  house  in  Zanskar, 
and  having  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  language  for  eight 
months,  with  milk  and  tough  mutton  for  his  daily  meals.  At  one 
period  he  suffered  from  dysentery,  a  disease  which  originates  in 
the  plains,  and  is  often  aggravated  by  a  change  to  the  hills.  Once 
he  imagined  himself  to  have  been  poisoned,  though  his  description 
of  the  event  reads  to  us  as  if  his  servants  had  merely  neglected  the 
universal  practice  of  Anglo-Indian  housekeepers,  who  insist  that 
the  copper  utensils  of  the  kitchen  should  be  lined  with  tin  once  or 
twice  in  every  month.  Avalanches  of  granite  threatened  to  come 
down  on  his  head.  Coolies  were  prepared  to  make  off  unless 
watched,  and  the  local  officials  at  the  frontier  of  Thibet,  according 
to  their  invariable  custom,  refused  entrance  to  the  white  face  which 


foretold  to  them  annexation  or  political  ascendency,  cloaked  with 
the  pretence  of  trade. 

Still  there  was  very  much  enjoyment  to  repay  this  expendi¬ 
ture  of  time  and  money,  besides  the  sense  of  difficulties 
grappled  with  and  lugubrious  predictions  defied.  In  his  way, 
Mr.  Wilson  showed  as  much  pluck  as  Captain  Webb,  and  he 
has  added  materially  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 
Ilis  chief  gratifications,  however,  seem  to  have'  been  derived 
from  the  scenery,  and  not  from  the  people.  The  rapid  changes 
in  the  colour  of  the  landscape  were  marvellous ;  the  desolation 
of  the  slopes  of  snow  and  the  tremendous  glaciers  impressed  the 
imagination  forcibly ;  and  they  give  rise  to  some  moral  reflections 
which  neither  fail  in  dignity  nor  want  for  point.  But  the  Tartar 
men  and  women  were  rude  in  their  manners  and  dirty  in  their 
persons.  The  porters  ate  with  the  omnivorous  appetites  for 
which  cold  and  exercise  afford  some  excuse.  The  women  of 
Spiti  were  hideously  plain,  while  the  men  drank  copiously  of 
spirits,  and  the  repulsive  custom  of  polyandry  was  in  full  force. 
A  Thibetan  family  in  Zanskar  afforded  some  interest  and  amuse¬ 
ment  from  its  social  peculiarities,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that 
traces  of  Jewish  physiognomy  were  discerned  in  one  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  tribes.  Diseases  were  few,  except  those  of  the  skin  generated 
by  filth  ;  and  what  with  crops  of  wheat  and  walnuts  and  apricots, 
lives  passed  without  disturbance,  and  prayers  mechanically  and 
ceaselessly  offered  through  the  lips  and  by  wheels,  flags,  cylinders, 
and  stones,  the  natives  of  this  secluded  region  appear  to  get  on 
very  well,  though  they  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  out¬ 
ward  world.  Vague  ideas  of  colonizing  the*  Himalayas  by  retired 
soldiers  and  the  surplus  population  of  crowded  English  cities  will 
receive  little  furtherance  from  Mr.  Wilson's  volume.  In  one 
passage  we  have  a  comparison  with  Switzerland,  which  no  one  is 
better  qualified  to  make.  He  remarks,  as  others  have  done  before  him, 
on  the  partial  absence  of  those  lakes  which  contrast  so  happily  with 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Oberland.  And  there  is  a  terrible  want  of 
level  ground,  or  sloping  uplands  suited  for  pasturage.  Gigantic 
cedars  and  pines  are  met  with,  and  they  are  in  keeping  with  defiles 
of  great  length,  and  rocks  which,  like  those  of  Macaulay’s  Lays, 
seem  to  have  been 

Piled  by  the  hands  of  giants 

For  mighty  kings  of  old. 

Switzerland,  besides  glaciers  and  peaks,  can  boast  of  lovely  scenes 
and  civilized  valleys ;  in  the  Himalayas  there  is  only  grandeur, 
desolation,  vastness  of  proportion ;  and  a  sense  of  insignificance 
comes  over  man  and  his  petty  works. 

The  Vale  of  Kashmir  produced  on  this  traveller  its  never-failing 
effect;  and  the  accounts  of  the  ruins  of  the  great  temple  of 
Martand,  of  the  Manasbal  and  the  Wular  lakes,  and  of  the 
summer  capital  of  Srinuggur,  though  to  be  found  in  the  works  of 
other  travellers,  are  full  of  interest.  Mr.  Wilson  makes  himself 
merry  with  the  rules  which  the  Indian  Government  has  found  it 
indispensable  to  issue  for  the  regulation  of  the  motley  visitors  who 
are  too  apt  to  treat  a  foreign  country  as  if  it  were  their  private 
property.  We  fear  that  the  author  has  no  notion  of  the  offhand 
and  independent  action  of  irresponsible  subalterns  let  loose  from 
the  restraints  of  drill,  or  of  the  proneness  of  unofficial  English¬ 
men  to  fix  their  own  rate  of  payment  for  coolies  and  supplies. 
And  we  are  surprised  that  a  traveller  of  such  intelligence  should 
not  understand  the  significance  of  the  rule,  “  Presents  of  every 
description  should  be  rigidly  refused.”  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  an  Englishman,  not  belonging  to  the  service,  from 
accepting  at  the  hands  of  a  native  of  rank  in  our  own 
settled  provinces  a  helmet  full  of  gold  mohurs  or  a  jewel- 
hilted  dagger.  But  Kashmir  requires  exceptional  and  pe¬ 
culiar  treatment.  All  visitors  go  there  on  sufferance,  and 
must  be  treated  alike,  and  a  present  to  an  Englishman  or 
Englishwoman  of  whatever  rank  or  occupation  could  mean 
nothing  but  extortion  or  bribery.  And  for  these  rules,  and  the 
position  and  duties  of  the  Resident  who  enforces  them,  the 
Supreme  Government  is  as  much  responsible  as  the  local  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Punjab.  We  have  no  space  to  follow  the  author 
further,  or  to  describe  a  visit  which  he  cleverly  managed  to  pay  to 
a  primitive  Afghan  village  across  the  frontier,  of  the  chiefs  of 
which  it  might  be  said,  in  the  language  of  Sir  Lucius  O’Trigger, 
that  every  one  of  them  had  killed  his  man.  From  these  nurseries 
of  hereditary  bloodshed  came  the  assassins  of  Lord  Mayo,  Mr. 
Justice  Norman,  and  others.  We  can  recommend  Mr.  Wilson’s 
volume  to  the  reading  public.  It  is  another  record  of  intrepidity  and 
adventure  in  difficult  and  unknown  regions ;  and  while  it  reveals 
new  worlds  to  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  who  think  Mont  Blanc 
tame  and  Elburz  overrated,  it  affords  some  help  to  the  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  strange  races  and  to  the  solution  of  topics  which  are 
constantly  being  pressed  on  the  notice  of  the  Viceroy  of  India  or  the 
Secretary  of  State. 


RANKE’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.* 

( Second  Notice.) 

IT  is  well  and  tersely  put  by  Ranke,  in  describing  the  Parliament 
of  1621,  that  “Parliament  demanded  the  policy  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  King  James  demanded  her  rights.”  He  goes  on  to 
explain  this  more  at  length.  “  The  privileges  accorded  to  the  crown 
and  the  opposition  to  Spain  had  formerly  gone  together ;  the  sur- 

*  A  History  of  England,  principally  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By 
Leopold  von  Ranke.  6  vols.  Oxford :  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1875. 
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render  of  tire  latter  under  King  James  served  to  supply  Parliament 
on  its  part  with  a  motive  for  malting  an  attack  on  the  former.” 
This  marks  the  way  in  which  foreign  and  domestic  affairs  acted 
upon  one  another.  King  and  Parliament  never  agree  so  well  to¬ 
gether  as  when  both  are  zealous  in  a  course  of  foreign  policy ;  and 
such  agreement,  it  may  be  said,  serves  to  strengthen  the  power 
both  of  King  and  Parliament.  The  will  of  the  King  at  such  times 
meets  with  but  little  opposition  ;  he  has  therefore  no  temptation 
to  express  that  will  in  any  but  a  constitutional  way.  The  ex¬ 
clusive  power  of  Parliament  to  vote  money  is  strengthened  by  its 
willing  votes  of  money,  and  its  right  to  a  voice  in  foreign  affairs 
is  recognized  by  the  King  of  his  own  accord  laying  foreign  ques¬ 
tions  before  it.  Speaking  generally,  we  may  say  that  something 
of  this  kind  went  on  both  under  Edward  the  Third  and  -under 
Elizabeth.  Of  course  we  do  not  forget  that,  in  either  reign,  in 
the  later  one  perhaps  more  conspicuously  than  in  the  earlier,  a 
good  many  breaches  of  strict  Parliamentary  right  took  place.  Put 
these  do  not  affect  the  general  course  of  events.  Speaking  gene¬ 
rally,  King,  Parliament,  and  people  were  in  the  one  case  united 
against  France,  in  the  other  case  united  against  Spain.  And  it  is 
certain  that  both  were  reigns  in  which  the  royal  power  stood  very 
high,  and  in  which  at  the  same  time  the  rights  of  Parliament  were 
making  great  advances.  But  when,  as  under  James  and 
Charles,  King  and  Parliament  are  of  two  minds  about  foreign 
questions,  no  such  mutual  strengthening  can  go  on.  In  such  case 
either  King  or  Parliament  may  gain  strength,  but  it  is  strength 
gained  at  the  cost  of  the  other.  Under  James  and  Charles  there 
was  a  distinct  opposition  between  King  and  Parliament  of  a  kind 
which  was  not  seen  under  either  Edward  the  Third  or  Elizabeth. 
How  that  opposition  led,  first  to  the  cessation  of  Parliaments,  then 
to  the  overthrow  of  kingship,  every  reader  of  English  history 
knows.  But  we  are  glad  to  have  the  help  of  Ranke  to  show  us 
how  much  the  course  of  Continental  affairs  had  to  do  with  the 
course  of  English  affairs,  a  point  on  which  most  English  histories 
are  a  little  shadowy. 

In  James's  reign,  through  the  beginning  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War,  the  affairs  of  Europe  take  a  new  start.  Ranke  remarks 
that,  just  before  the  great  outburst,  things  seemed  everywhere 
tending  to  quiet.  The  shilly-shallying  policy  of  James,  first 
.about  the  ^Netherlands,  then  about  the  Palatinate,  really  fell  in 
with  the  general  feeling  of  that  time.  “  Hence  it  was  possible  on 
the  whole  to  carry  out  a  policy  such  as  that  maintained  by  James 
the  First.  It  corresponded  to  the  tone  prevalent  among  the  other 
powers.”  But  when  the  Thirty  Years’  War  had  fairly  broken  out, 
and  broken  out  on  a  point  which  so  nearly  touched  James’s 
interests  as  the  election  of  his  son-in-law  to  the  Bohemian  throne, 
such  a  policy  no  longer  corresponded  to  the  tone  of  anybody  either 
at  home  or  abroad.  Of  course  no  History  of  England  can  tell  the 
story  of  the  reigns  of  James  and  Charles  without  some  mention  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Palatinate  ;  but  in  the  hands  of  Ranke  the  whole 
story  of  the  way  in  which  domestic  and  foreign  affairs  influenced 
one  another  during  the  whole  of  this  time  stands  out  much  more 
clearly  than  it  does  in  the  pages  of  any  English  writer.  As  Ranke 
says: — “King  James  now  came  face  to  face  with  the  greatest 
question  of  his  life,  which  summed  up  and  brought  to  light,  so  to 
speak,  all  the  cross  purposes  and  conflicting  political  aims  among 
which  he  had  long  moved.”  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  one 
motive  which  had  determined  the  election  of  Frederick  to  the 
Bohemian  Crown  was  the  fact  that  he  was  son-in-law  of  the  King 
of  England,  and  that  it  was  believed  that  English  help  would  be 
forthcoming  on  his  behalf.  But  James  had  nothing  to  say.  “  A 
word  from  him  was  now  of  the  greater  consequence,  as  the  States- 
General  declared  that  they  would  act  as  he  did.”  But  how  could 
they  act  as  he  did,  when  he  did  not  act  at  all  ?  We  come  to  the 
strange  sight  of  English  volunteers  appearing  on  the  Continent, 
holding  Continental  fortresses,  but  yet  expressly  commanded  by  the 
King  to  commit  no  act  of  hostility.  Then  comes  the  meeting  of 
the  Parliament  of  1621,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  ban  of 
the  Empire  was  being  proclaimed  against  the  King’s  son-in-law. 
There  is  Parliament  eager  to  make  war  on  behalf  of  the  King's 
■son-in-law  and  the  Protestant  religion,  and  counselling  that  the 
heir  to  the  Crown  should  marry  a  Protestant  wife.  There  is  the 
King  eager  to  avoid  everything,  fearing  lest  action  of  one  kind  or 
another  should  bring  him  more  within  the  power  of  his  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Then  come  the  negotiations  for  the  Spanish  marriage  of 
Charles,  the  political  importance  of  which  is  apt  to  be  lost  in  the 
tale  of  the  romantic  Spanish  jom-ney  of  the  Prince.  Then  comes 
the  French  alliance  brought  about  by  Buckingham,  leading 
to  the  strange  combination  of  English  and  Dutch  ships  to  put 
down  the  Reformed  cause  in  France.  All  these  points,  and  a  crowd 
of  others,  are  brought  forth  so  much  more  strongly  by  Ranke  than 
we  are  used  to  see  them  elsewhere  that  we  could  almost  wish  that 
he  had  made  his  work  a  consecutive  history  of  the  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  of  England  during  this  time,  without  going  into  our  domestic 
affairs  at  greater  length  than  was  needful  to  make  the  foreign 
relations  understood,  and  to  show  the  connexion  between  the  two. 
Asitis,thechaptersdevotedtoforeignaffairscome  only  here  and  there, 
and  they  are  therefore  less  intelligible  than  if  they  were  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  a  connected  series.  Still  they  make  us  see  how  much 
greater  than  one  commonly  thinks  was  the  importance  of  foreign 
affairs  at  this  time,  and  how  much  closer  their  relations  to  domestic 
affairs.  But  we  sometimes  lose  the  thread  of  tho  narrative,  while 
we  are  carried  away  to  the  better  known  parts  of  ordinary  English 
history.  We  could  wish  that  Ranke  had  given  more  space  to  that 
part  of  his  story  where  his  strength  lies,  and  less  to  that  where  it 
does  not  lie,  But,  at  any  rate,  he  never  fails  to  notice  the 


effect  which  all  these  strange  shiftings  in  foreign  policy  had  on 
constitutional  progress  at  home.  Thus  he  says  of  the  Parliament 
of  1624,  which  met  just  at  the  time  of  the  quarrel  with  Spain  and 
alliance  with  France: — 

What  an  indescribable  advantage  for  the  supporters  of  the  claims  of  Par¬ 
liament  was  this  change  !  As  the  ill-success  of  the  German  policy  of  the 
King  in  the  year  1621  had  turned  to  their  advantage,  so  now  they  profited 
by  tlie  failure  of  his  negotiations  with  Spain,  the  political  leanings  of 
James  the  First  in  favour  of  Spain,  which  they  had  originally  opposed, 
had  led  to  embarrassments  in  which  the  First  Minister  himself  invoked 
their  aid. 

The  Parliament  of  this  year  gained  half  its  object.  It  approved  of 
the  breach  with  Spain ;  it  did  not  approve  of  the  alliance  with 
France.  Yet  here  again,  as  Ranke  says,  constitutional  progress 
gained : — 

The  authority  of  Parliament  in  general  made  important  strides.  It  now 
threw  paramount  weight  into  those  deliberations  which  concerned  the 
general  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  -war  and  peace,  and  the  royal  family.  Wlnat 
became  of  the  principle  on  which  the  King  had  hitherto  taken  Iiis  stand, 
that  the  decision  of  these  matters  must  be  left  exclusively  to  liis 
discretion  ? 

A  part  of  the  book  wbicb  deserves  special  attention  is  to  be 
found  in  the  early  part  of  those  chapters  of  the  second  volume, 
standing  in  two  distinct  groups,  which  deal  with  the  fluctuating  re¬ 
lations  of  England,  so  strange-looking  at  first  sight,  during  that 
period  of  Charles  the  First’s  reign  which  comes  just  before  the  Long 
Parliament.  Ranke  says  that  “  the  affair  of  the  Palatinate  forms  as 
it  were  the  woof  in  the  web  of  Charles  the  First’s  history,  run¬ 
ning  through  it  in  all  directions.”  And  he  distinctly  holds  that 
“  injustice  is  done  to  him  by  any  one  wlio  accuses  him  of  having 
negligently  lost  sight  of  the  cause  of  his  nephews.”  But  he 
allows  that  Charles  “  shrank  from  bringing  bis  whole  strength  to 
bear  on  the  great  questions  of  religion  and  politics  which  engrossed 
the  Continent,  that  he  might  above  all  be  the  King  of  Great 
Britain.”  And  be  starts  the  question  “  whether  he  was  morally 
entitled  to  renounce  his  connexion  with  European  affairs  after  he 
contributed  so  largely  to  increase  the  existing  confusion  and  to 
bring  the  Protestant  cause  to  destruction  ?  ” 

The  complication  of  relations  in  which  England  stood  during 
the  Thirty  Years’  War  was  indeed  amazing;  but  it  was  no  more 
than  was  to  be  looked  for  when  a  prince  was  trying  to  bring  about 
by  every  means  except  fighting  an  object  which  could  be  brought 
about  only  by  fighting.  Charles  makes  peace  with  Spain,  but  he 
holds  that  peace  with  Spain  need  not  keep  him  back  from  alliance 
with  Sweden  ;  and  we  find  him,  as  King  of  Scots  at  least,  if  not  as 
King  of  England,  somewhat  more  than  allowing  the  levy  of  English 
and  Scottish  troops  for  the  Swedish  service.  At  every  turn  of  the 
war  England  appears  in  some  character  or  other,  sought  by  this 
Power  or  that,  though  never  venturing  to  take  any  active  paid  in 
the  great  struggle.  Then,  as  the  war  went  on,  the  increased  import¬ 
ance  both  of  France  and  of  the  United  Provinces  began  to  make 
those  Powers  seem,  as  they  seemed  in  after  days,  more  dangerous 
than  the  more  distant  kingdom  of  Spain.  The  days  when 
things  should  be  so  utterly  turned  about  that  the  United 
Provinces  should  be  the  friends  of  Spain  and  enemies  of  France 
had  not  yet  come.  When  they  came,  when  the  United  and 
the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  no  longer  hostile  to  each  other, 
when  both  were  allied  with  England  against  France,  it  was 
really  a  return  to  the  old  days  when  England  had  been  the 
foe  of  France  and  the  friend  of  Burgundy.  But  things  did  not 
finally  settle  down  into  this  shape  till  after  the  Revolution.  The 
relations  which  in  the  older  times  had  sprung  up  out  of  the 
commerce  between  England  and  the  Low  Countries  had  suffered 
a  shock  when  the  Low  Countries  became  a  part  of  a  dominion 
wbicb  threatened  the  freedom  of  all  Europe,  and  which,  above  all, 
threatened  Protestant  interests  everywhere.  France, though  Catholic, 
was  not  so  fiercely  and  aggressively  Catholic  as  Spain ;  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Spain,  she  might  even  seem,  as  she  so  often  showed 
herself  beyond  her  own  borders,  the  friend  of  the  Protestant 
cause.  Thus,  as  long  as  religion  was  the  moving  power 
in  European  politics,  the  old  national  rivalries  remain  as 
it  were  suspended,  till  France  supplants  Spain  as  the  active 
foe  alike  of  Protestantism  and  of  European  freedom.  Thus  under 
William  the  Third  we  come  back  to  substantially  the  same 
European  relations  which  were  under  Henry  the  Fifth.  The  whole 
time  from  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  Revolution  is  a 
period  of  shifting  to  and  fro  in  the  relations  of  England  with 
France  and  Spain,  and  never  are  the  shiftings  to  and  fro  so  frequent 
and  so  strange  as  in  the  middle  period  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
First.  Thus  Ranke  comments  on  a  scheme  drawn  up  in  1631, 
“  for  a  great  attack  of  the  English  and  Spaniards  on  the  United 
Netherlands,  as  a  result  of  which  Zealand  should  fall  to  the  lot  of 
the  former.”  Very  soon  we  hear  of  a  plan  for  a  joint  attack  of 
Spain  and  France  upon  England.  “  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire¬ 
land  were  each  to  be  attacked  separately,  and  internal  animosities 
of  every  kind  were  to  be  invoked  in  aid  of  the  invaders.”  Then,  as 
the  rise  of  the  naval  power  both  of  France  and  of  the  United 
Provinces  begins  to  awaki  n  English  jealousy,  we  bear  again 
in  1634  of  a  contemplated  alliance  between  Spain  and  England. 
A  few  years  later,  while  a  \%  eb  of  French  intrigue  is  going  on  at 
the  English  Court,  Charles  is  again,  in  1638,  scheming  with  Spain 
against  France,  and  in  1639  allowing  the  Dutch  to  destroy  a 
Spanish  fleet  in  English  waters.  In  the  same  year  we  find  dis¬ 
contented  Scots  seeking  as  of  old  the  help  of  France  against  Eng¬ 
land.  All  these  are  matters  which  do  not  stand  out  very 
prominently  in  the  ordinary  view  of  English  history,  but  in 
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truth  they  form  links  which  hind  together  better  known  events 
before  and  after  them.  Under  the  Commonwealth  and  Pro¬ 
tectorate,  after  the  struggle  with  the  Dutch,  we  come  to 
seeming  revival  of  the  policy  of  Elizabeth.  England  under 
Cromwell  takes  part  with  France  against  Spain  on  the  old  battle¬ 
ground  on  which,  a  hundred  years  before,  England  under  Philip 
and  Mary  had  taken  part  with  Spain  against  France.  But  times 
are  changed ;  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  Spain  was  dangerous,  in  the 
days  of  Cromwell  she  had  ceased  to  be  so.  Then  come  the  shift- 
ings  to  and  fro  of  English  policy  under  Charles  the  Second,  shift- 
ings  to  and  fro  much  better  known,  but  in  themselves  hardly  more 
strange,  than  the  shiftings  to  and  fro  under  his  father.  But  the 
difference  is  marked  between  the  relations  of  the  two  Charleses  to 
foreign  affairs.  Each  alike  was  bent,  as  his  first  object,  on  estab¬ 
lishing,  though  in  different  ways,  the  royal  power  in  his  own 
kingdom.  But  alongside  of  this  Charles  the  First  had  a  distinct 
object  of  foreign  policy  before  him  in  the  recovery  of  the  Palati¬ 
nate.  Charles  the  Second  played  any  part  in  European 
affairs  which  seemed  likely  to  further  his  purposes  within  his  own 
kingdom. 


LEWIS'S  LIFE  AND  EPISTLES  OF  ST.  PAUL.* 

THIS  work,  comprised  in  two  imposing  quarto  volumes,  profusely 
illustrated,  is  a  monument  of  the  conscientious  labour  of  forty 
years.  Mr.  Lewin,  who  is  well  known  as  an  author  in  other  fields  of 
literature,  tells  us  that  the  first  edition  of  bis  Life  of  St.  Paul  appeared 
in  1851,  having  been  more  than  half  printed  before  the  issue  of  the 
first  number  of  the  well-known  book  by  Conybeare  and  Howson, 
bearing  the  same  title.  The  two  works,  however,  do  not  come  into 
serious  competition.  Mr.  Lewin  makes  no  pretension  to  advanced 
or  very  exact  scholarship.  His  aim  and  intention  are  different.  We 
should  be  glad  to  think  that  the  author  would  be  reimbursed  for 
the  very  considerable  outlay  which  this  edition  de  luxe  must 
have  demanded.  But  we  conceive  that  no  idea  of  profit  entered 
into  his  calculations.  He  has  compiled  his  Life  of  St.  Paul  on  the 
principles  which  guided  the  “collectors  ”  of  a  past  generation  of 
antiquaries  in  illustrating  the  subjects  which  they  happened  to 
take  up.  The  practice  of  “  collecting,”  as  it  was  called,  was  much 
more  common  half  a  century  ago  than  it  is  now.  Nowadays 
few  men  are  satisfied  without  some  investigation  into  the 
philosophy  of  any  subject  in  which  they  are  interested.  But  an 
old-fashioned  archasologist,  having  chosen  his  line,  thought  of 
nothing  but  accumulating  illustrative  matter,  however  crude  or 
undigested,  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  brought  into  some 
connexion,  however  far-fetched,  with  his  subject.  Thus  one  man 
would  choose,  say,  the  history  of  a  particular  City  Company; 
another,  some  special  trade  or  art ;  a  third,  some  county,  or  parish, 
or  family,  or  book.  And  then  every  name  of  place  or  person 
afforded  a  peg  for  quotations,  or  pictures,  or  newspaper  cuttings. 
Many  such  collections,  entombing  a  vast  amount  of  useless  know¬ 
ledge,  have  found  their  way  into  the  British  Museum  Library. 

Now  Mr.  Lewin  seems  to  have  put  together  his  Life  of  St.  Paul 
on  something  like  this  principle.  He  has  gathered  from  every 
quarter  every  scrap  that  might  seem  to  illustrate,  however  re¬ 
motely,  any  thing,  name,  or  place,  connected  with  the  Apostle’s 
biography  or  writings.  Maps  of  countries,  plans  of  cities,  views 
of  scenery,  coins  and  medals,  are  engraved  without  stint.  We 
believe  that  there  are  no  less  than  370  illustrations  in  these  two 
sumptuous  volumes.  Some  of  them  are,  of  course,  useful  and 
instructive.  But  others  are  superfluous  and  valueless.  There 
is  no  discretion  in  their  selection.  For  instance,  what  can  be 
more  out  of  place  than  a  portrait  of  Lais  apropos  of  a  men¬ 
tion  of  Corinth  P  Accordingly  the  work  is  more  suitable  for  a 
costly  gift-book,  adapted  for  a  mild  exercise  of  Sunday  reading, 
than  for  any  more  serious  purpose.  Something  is  to  be  learnt,  of 
course,  even  from  this  discursive  and  promiscuous  treatment  of  the 
author’s  subject.  There  is,  to  be  sure,  never  any  particular  reason 
why  one  point  should  be  illustrated  and  another  equally  important 
one  passed  over  altogether.  That  depends  entirely  upon  the  mate¬ 
rials  which  presented  themselves  to  the  compiler.  But  no  one  can 
turn  over  Ml-.  Lewin’s  pages,  or  even  look  at  the  pictures,  without 
gathering  some  profitable  suggestions.  It  is  a  great  thing,  after 
all,  to  convince  people  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  do  not  belong  exclusively  to  some  separate 
sphere  of  thought,  but  have  their  proper  place  in  the  common  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world. 

In  addition  to  a  general  biography  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
Mr.  Lewin  has  attempted  a  new  literal  translation  of  all  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles.  We  cannot  congratulate  him  on  his  success.  What  ad¬ 
vantage,  for  example,  is  there  in  such  emendations  of  the  common 
English  version  as  this  ? — “  If  any  man  marreth  the  temple  of  God, 
him  shall  God  mar."  Again,  it  is  plain  that  our  author  has  never 
understood  the  old  meaning  of  the  English  preposition  “  by  ”  in 
the  text,  1  Cor.  iv.  4,  “  I  know  nothing  by  myself.”  It  means 
“  against.”  In  his  new  version  Mr.  Lewin  translates  the  passage 
thus: — “  for  [say]  I  am  conscious  of  nothing  to  myself."  We  give 
his  own  italics.  We  turned  also  to  a  perplexing  passage  in  the 
same  Epistle,  1  Cor.  xi.  10,  about  a  woman  having  “power”  on 
her  head,  as  the  Common  Version  has  it.  Mr.  Lewin  translates: — 
“  For  this  cause  ought  the  woman  to  have  plenty  on  her  head.” 
And  in  a  footnote  he  explains  the  original  word  eljovcriav  as  “  a 
power  of  hair.” 

*  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  By  Thomas  Lewin.  Esq.,  M.A., 
I.S.A.,  &c.  London  :  Bell  &  Sons. 


If  our  author  does  not  distinguish  himself  in  linguistic  scholar¬ 
ship,  he  is  still  less  at  home  perhaps  in  theological  learning.  A\  e 
notice  that  in  one  place  he  observes,  with  becoming  modesty, 
speaking  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  “  a  doctrinal  exposi¬ 
tion  of  the  Epistle  is  not  within  our  scope.”  But  we  do  not 
observe  that  he  ever  abstains  from  dealing  with  purely  doc¬ 
trinal  subjects.  And  it  may  be  fairly  asked  how  any  one  can 
pretend  to  translate  and  comment  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistles  with¬ 
out  touching  upon  doctrinal  exposition.  For  what  is  the  end 
and  object  of  these  writings  but  to  lay  down  and  enforce  Chris¬ 
tian  doctrine  ?  Who  indeed  can  understand  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  for  example,  without  some  knowledge  of  the  Gnos¬ 
tic  heresies  which  the  Apostle  there  combats  ?  Indeed  Mr. 
Lewin,  in  dealing  with  this  Epistle,  by  no  means  shrinks  from 
a  very  copious  dissertation  on  the  JEons  and  Emanations  of 
the  Gnostic  scheme,  illustrated,  appropriately  enough,  with  en¬ 
gravings  of  Abraxas,  from  King’s  Ancient  Gems.  We  may  here 
observe,  in  passing,  that  the  last  published  volume  on  the  Pauline 
Epistles  by  Dr.  Lightfoot,  one  of  the  Canons  of  St.  Paul's,  com¬ 
prising  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  and  that  to  Philemon,  contains 
most  masterly  discussion  of  Gnosticism.  The  contrast  between 
our  present  author’s  treatment  of  this  profound  and  obscure  sub¬ 
ject  and  that  of  the  accomplished  scholar  and  theologian  who  has- 
lately  succeeded  to  the  Lady  Margaret  Chair  of  Divinity  at 
Cambridge,  is  sufficiently  marked.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Lewin 
has  apprehended  quite  as  well  as  his  rival  the  peculiar  features  of 
the  physical  geography  of  the  valley  of  the  Lycus,  which  affected 
the  history — and  perhaps  the  moral  character — of  the  three 
neighbouring  Apostolic  Churches  of  Colossse,  Laodictea,  and 
Hierapolis.  It  is  strange  that  neither  writer,  in  quoting  the  de¬ 
scription  given  by  Herodotus,  and  also  by  Pliny,  of  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  river  Lycus  in  a  chasm,  whence  it  issues  again  lower 
down — a  natural  phenomenon  which  (owing  probably  to  the  action 
of  earthquakes)  is  no  longer  visible — compares  it  with  the  similar 
vagaries  of  the  little  rivers,  the  Hamps  and  the  Manifold,  known 
to  most  visitors  to  Dove  Dale,  in  the  limestone  district  of  the- 
Peak  of  Derbyshire. 

It  is,  however,  in  illustrative  matter  like  this  that  Mr.  Lewin’s 
lucubrations  are  most  valuable.  He  invests,  for  instance,  the  nar¬ 
rative  of  St.  Paul’s  shipwreck  with  much  novelty  and  interest. 
Many  readers  of  the  Acts,  as  we  believe,  forget  that  the  Castor  and 
Pollux  of  Alexandria  was  most  probably  a  ship  of  at  least  fifteen 
hundred  tons  burden.  A  very  curious  description,  in  one  of 
Lucian’s  dialogues,  of  the  Isis,  one  of  the  largest  Alexandrian  corn 
ships,  which  had  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  take  shelter 
in  the  Pmeus,  tells  us  that  the  length  of  the  keel  was  1 80  feet  and 
the  breadth  of  beam  45  feet.  Mr.  Lewin  has  visited  many  of  the 
scenes  of  St.  Paul’s  labours  and  travels  which  he  describes.  In 
particular  he  is  known  as  a  writer  on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem.. 
His  personal  knowledge  often  adds  point  and  force  to  his  descrip¬ 
tions.  We  observe  that,  in  a  long  and  elaborate  account  of  the 
site  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem,  he  assumes  as  proved  his  own  sup¬ 
position  that  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  is  the  actual  octagonal 
temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  built  by  Diocletian,  or  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  East,  Maximin  Daza,  over  the  image  set  up  by 
Hadrian  upon  the  Sakhra,  the  highest  point  of  the  Harare,, 
or  Temple  area.  The  cave  itself  of  the  Sakhra  he  identities 
with  the  tomb  of  Alexander,  high  priest  and  king  of  the  Macca- 
baean  dynasty.  He  borrows  from  his  own  Siege  of  Jerusalem  by 
Titus  a  sketch  of  the  mausoleum  of  Queen  Helena,  commonly  called 
the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  which  well  illustrates  the  phrase  “  to 
roll  away  the  stone,”  used  by  the  Evangelists  in  describing  the 
Resurrection.  In  this  example,  which  dates  from  a  very  few 
years  after  the  Crucifixion,  the  entrance  to  the  rock-hewn 
sepulchre  is  closed  by  a  huge  circular  stone,  like  a  millstone,  set 
up  vertically,  the  “  rolling  away  ”  of  which  throws  open  the 
aperture  of  the  tomb. 

Many  such  valuable  and  instructive  details  are  to  be  found  in 
these  volumes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  want  of  acquaintance  with 
theological  literature  is  often  very  apparent.  Mr.  Lewin  discusses, 
for  example,  such  questions  as  that  of  the  agape ,  or  love-feast, 
without  (as  it  would,  seem)  any  idea  of  the  controversies  connected 
with  the  subject.  So  again,  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul’s  “  break¬ 
ing  bread”  in  his  shipwreck,  the  phrase  is  declared  to  mean 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  “  saying  grace.”  Our  author  admits 
that  the  quotation  in  Ephesians  v.  14  may  probably  be  taken 
from  an  ancient  Christian  hymn,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  be  aware 
that  the  quotation  in  1  Corinthians  xiii.  9  has  been  claimed,  with 
much  show  of  reason,  as  being  borrowed  from  the  earliest  Christian 
liturgy.  Still  graver  fault  might  be  found  with  his  repeated  assertion 
that  St.  James  of  Jerusalem,  “the  Lord’s  brother,”  was  the  actual 
son  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  Has  he  never  read  the  arguments  on  the 
other  side  ?  It  seems  to  us  also  that  Mr.  Lewin  has  never  quite 
made  up  his  own  mind  about  the  whole  question  of  the  miraculous 
powers  claimed  by  the  Primitive  Church.  His  account,  for  instance,, 
of  the  Pythoness  exorcised  at  Philippi  is  very  ambiguous.  We  do 
not  know  that  his  paraphrases  of  the  chief  recorded  incidents  of 
St.  Paul’s  life  are  any  worse  than  the  ordinary  pulpit  specimens  of 
the  like  dilutions  of  the  Scripture  narratives.  But  at  any  rate  they 
are  no  better  ;  and,  though  by  a  lay  hand,  not  less  feeble.  Some¬ 
times,  indeed,  he  has  the  good  sense  to  see  the  folly  of  mere  diffuse 
prolixity.  For  example,  in  describing  the  conversion  of  the  cen¬ 
turion  Cornelius,  he  has  the  candour  to  say: — “The  author 
attempted  to  tell  [the  story]  in  his  own  language,  but  he  found 
that  nothing  could  be  added  to,  or  taken  from,  the  account  of 
Luke,  without  impairing  its  force.”  0  si  sic  omnia.  Too  often  the 
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reader  is  treated  with  the  most  verbose,  not  to  say  twaddling, 
expansions  of  familiar  Scripture  incidents.  For  example,  when 
St.  Paul  reached  Philippi : — “  There  were  no  doubt  many  public 
hostelries  in  the  town,  but  it  was  Paul’s  custom  to  seek  the  calm 
and  retirement  of  a  private  lodging.  Having  secured  the  necessary 
accommodation,  he  lost  no  time  in  addressing  himself  to  the  duties 
of  his  ministry.”  Who  does  not  know  the  style  of  writing  which 
tells  us  what  an  historical  personage  might  have  felt,  or  said,  or 
done,  under  certain  circumstances  ?  Here  is  an  example  : — “  Paul 
and  Silas  may  each  have  exclaimed,  in  the  famous  words  ascribed 
by  Cicero  to  the  Roman  beaten  by  Verres  publicly  in  the  forum  of 
Messina,  ‘  Civis  Romanus  sum.’  ”  Still  weaker,  however,  are  the 
“  anonymous  ”  sonnets  prefixed  to  the  several  chapters  of  these 
volumes.  They  cannot  be  read  without  a  smile. 

The  subject  of  St.  Paul’s  physiognomy  and  personal  appearance 
is  one  of  general  interest,  and  Mr.  Lewin  deals  with  it  not  un¬ 
satisfactorily.  He  decides  that  the  much-disputed  “  thorn  in  the 
flesh  ”  was  ophthalmia,  which  had  not  only  greatly  impaired  his 
powers  of  vision,  but  had  left  a  permanent  inflammation,  causing 
“  an  unsightly  and  almost  loathsome  appearance.”  The  well- 
known  ivory  diptych  of  the  fourth  century,  of  which  there  is  a 
fac-simile  in  the  British  Museum,  represents  the  Apostle  as  very 
short  in  stature,  bald,  and  with  a  long  beard.  And  a  medal, 
now  in  the  Vatican,  found  in  the  cemetery  of  Domitilla,  and  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  of  a  date  early  in  the  second  century,  portrays  him 
as  bald,  bearded,  with  a  wrinkled  forehead  and  marked  profile. 
Malala,  or  John  of  Antioch,  late  in  the  sixth  century,  describes 
him  as  “  short  in  stature,  bald,  greyish  as  to  the  hair  of  the  head 
and  the  chin,  of  a  good  nose  and  light  blue  eyes,  with  the  eyebrows 
knit  together,  of  a  fair  and  ruddy  complexion,  a  graceful  beard,  of 
benevolent  expression,  of  sound  judgment,  gentle,  affable,  of 
pleasing  manners,  and  glowing  with  the  fervour  of  the  Hoty 
Spirit.”  And  Nicephorus  the  historian  gives  this  picture  of  him 
“  Paul  was  little  and  dwarfish  in  person,  and  slightly  crooked  and 
somewhat  stooping.  The  visage  and  countenance  fair  and  comely. 
Bald-headed,  with  light  blue  eyes.  The  nose  hooked.  The  beard 
long  and  thick,  with  white  hairs  well  sprinkled  over  both  head 
and  beard.”  Modern  art  has  not  forgotten  these  personal 
characteristics. 

In  conclusion,  we  can  scarcely  say  that  Mr.  Lewin's  volumes  are 
worthy  of  their  deeply  interesting  subject.  But  no  one  can  read 
them  without  sincere  respect  for  their  author  and  without  much 
profit  and  incidental  instruction. 


LONSDALE’S  WORTHIES  OF  CUMBERLAND.* 

AN  industry  and  a  power  of  research  which  seem  likely  never  to 
fail,  stimulated  by  no  less  keen  a  love  for  the  county  of  his 
birth,  have  furnished  Hr.  Lonsdale  with  a  calendar  of  Cumbrian 
W orthies  the  end  of  which  we  see  not  yet,  neither  desire  to  see. 
The  names  which  collectively  make  the  Border  county  illustrious 
are  not  indeed,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  be,  equally  conspicuous 
or  august ;  nor  are  we  to  look  for  a  line  that  shall  stretch  out  to 
the  crack  of  doom  telling  of  achievements  in  science  like  those  of 
Dalton,  or  even,  in  political  life,  like  those  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
each  of  whom  had  an  entire  volume  of  the  series  to  himself.  Still, 
in  default  of  worthies  of  the  first  class,  the  compiler  has  shown 
judgment  as  well  as  industry  in  putting  together  more  than  one 
group  of  personages  sufficiently  eminent  in  science,  literature,  art, 
or  public  life  to  make  their  lives  and  works  worthy  of  record.  A 
sixth  volume  can  hardly  be  expected  to  come  up  to  more  than  a 
mediocre  standard  of  distinction,  and  out  of  the  thirteen  memoirs 
which  make  up  the  group  now  presented  to  the  public  there  are 
not  more  than  three  or  four  names  which  have  made  them¬ 
selves  at  all  widely  known.  There  are  indeed  two  who  may  be 
said  to  have  attained  in  some  degree  to  European  fame  bj’’  dint 
of  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  their  workmanship.  Although 
not  aspiring  to  any  high  scientific  culture  in  the  strictest  sense, 
it  may  be  said  of  George  Graham  and  Edward  Troughton  that,  by 
their  inventive  genius  and  their  skill  in  the  practical  application  of 
mechanical  laws,  they  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  science  and  to  the  successes  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  men  of  their  time.  In  their  several  lines  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  workmanship  they  were  beyond  comparison  the  first 
men  in  Europe,  and  to  their  handicraft  the  world  is  not  a  little 
indebted  for  the  high  and  exact  standard  of  scientific  work 
which  is  now  insisted  upon  in  every  department  of  physics.  The 
first  and  most  essential  condition  of  all  science  lies  in  ex¬ 
actitude  of  measurement — that  is,  in  nearness  of  approximation 
to  some  absolute  or  fixed  standard  of  duration  and  extension,  or,  to 
put  it  more  simply,  of  time  and  space.  By  his  services  to  horology 
Graham  did  perhaps  as  much  as  any  one  man  that  ever  lived  to 
give  us  exact  methods  of  measuring  time  ;  whilst  no  one  besides 
Troughton  came  near  him  in  the  power  of  graduation,  or  the  minute 
and  delicate  subdivision  on  which  depends  the  value  of  mathe¬ 
matical  and  astronomical  instruments.  The  one  was  indeed  to  a 
great  extent  the  prototype  of  the  other,  whom  he  preceded  by 
almost  a  century,  and  to  whom  he  may  be  taken  to  have  be¬ 
queathed  not  a  little  of  his  character  and  example.  In  comparing 
them  together  their  biographer  is  justified  in  claiming  this  re¬ 
markable  pair,  in  conjunction  with  their  fellow-C umbrian  Dalton, 
as  samples  of  the  type  of  men  for  which  the  North  country  has 
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been  at  all  times  specially  famed.  From  such  unlikely  nooks  as 
weaving  shops  or  poor  farmsteads,  with  the  barest  means  of  nurture 
either  for  body  or  mind,  came  forth  men  of  hardy  and  energetic  fibre, 
rude  perhaps  in  manner,  but  of  sincere  and  even  kindly  mould, 
hard-headed  and  deftly  handed,  endowed  with  special  faculties 
for  which  their  indomitable  force  of  will  found  the  means  of 
growth  and  cultivation  in  the  teeth  of  every  obstacle  and  disad¬ 
vantage. 

There  is  nothing  beyond  the  name  to  indicate  the  place  or  con¬ 
nexion  of  the  family  of  George  Graham  among  the  border  clan 
which  stood  in  no  good  repute  to  the  south  of  the  Irving  or  the 
Eden.  Whether  as  farmers  or  as  handicraftsmen,  his  forefathers 
had  little  wherewith  to  endow  him  save  their  hereditary  vigour 
and  the  habits  of  training  peculiar  to  the  most  strictly  orga¬ 
nized  of  religious  sects.  Dr.  Lonsdale’s  researches  among  the 
registers  of  the  Society  of  Friends  in  Cumberland  have  dispelled 
whatever  doubt  hung  over  the  place  and  date  of  Graham’s  birth, 
showing  him  to  have  been  born  a  member  of  that  body  at  Rigg, 
in  the  parish  of  Kirklington,  July  7,  1673.  No  further  trace  of 
his  connexion  or  active  membership  has  been  met  with,  little 
being  found  on  record  of  his  after  life  beyond  the  long  list  of  his 
mechanical  inventions  or  contributions  to  science,  culled  in 
the  main  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  and 
scattered  notices  of  the  time.  lie  is  known  to  have  come  up  to 
London  in  the  year  1688,  having  had  no  possibility  of  higher 
previous  training  than  that  afforded  by  the  village  school,  with  such 
help  to  boyish  genius  as  the  teaching  of  some  local  mechanic  may 
have  been  able  to  impart.  The  records  of  the  Olockmakers’  Com¬ 
pany  show  that  Graham  was  admitted  apprentice  to  Thomas  Aske 
for  seven  years  from  July  2  in  that  year,  and  was  in  due  course 
declared  a  free  clockmaker  September  30,  1695.  The  same  registers 
serve  to  trace  his  rise  through  the  various  stages  of  membership 
till  he  became  Master  of  the  Company,  September  24,  1722.  In 
the  intervening  years  he  made  good  his  position  as  a  master  of  his 
profession,  acting  first  as  assistant  to  Tompion,  then  in  the  zenith 
of  his  fame,  and  subsequently  opening  a  shop  of  his  own  at  the 
sign  of  the  “  Dial  and  Crown,”  opposite  the  “  Bolt  and  Tun  ”  in  Fleet 
Street,  making  use  of  his  house  above  the  shop  for  numerous  astro¬ 
nomical  observations.  Not  content  with  clock  and  watch  making, 
Graham  sought  other  walks  for  the  manifestation  of  his  skill,  and 
he  lived  to  do  good  service  to  the  many  sciences  which  depend  for 
their  evidence  and  progress  upon  finely  adjusted  apparatus.  His 
three  chief  inventions,  the  mercurial  compensating  pendulum,  the 
dead-beat  escapement,  and  the  horizontal  or  cylinder  escapement, 
laid  a  lasting  foundation  for  his  fame  at  home  and  abroad.  If 
greater  original  genius  was  displayed  by  Flarrison  in  his  invention 
of  the  first  contrivances  for  compensation  in  temperature  both  in 
clocks  and  watches,  and  in  their  application  to  portable  chrono¬ 
meters,  entitling  him  to  the  Parliamentary  reward  offered  for  a 
timekeeper  realizing  certain  conditions  of  accuracy,  yet  in  none  of 
these  was  there  that  amount  of  technical  perfection  which  gave 
perpetuity  to  the  works  of  Graham.  Every  foreigner  who  had  de¬ 
vised  an  improvement  in  horology  soon  found  his  way  to  London 
with  the  view  of  testing  it  by  comparison  with  Graham’s  work¬ 
manship.  It  was  indeed  after  submitting  his  crude  ideas  to 
Graham  and  receiving  from  him  hints  and  counsel  of  the  most 
open  and  liberal  kind,  that  Harrison  proceeded  to  mature  his  plan 
of  a  chronometer,  which,  meeting  with  the  approval  of  both  Halley 
and  Graham,  secured  the  notice  of  the  Government.  If  Dr.  Pearson 
is  correct  in  what  he  says  in  his  article  on  “  Clockmaking”  in 
Rees's  Cyclopcedia,  it  was  to  Graham  that  Harrison  owed  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  use  of  metals  for  compensation,  after  the  invention 
of  the  mercurial  pendulum.  Graham’s  horizontal  escapement,  in¬ 
troduced  into  France  by  Leroy  in  1728,  has  always  held  its  own 
on  the  Continent  in  spite  of  the  rivalry  of  the  duplex  movement ; 
whilst  in  England,  curiously  enough,  the  lever,  itself  an  applica¬ 
tion  of  Graham’s  dead-beat  escapement  to  a  watch,  has  been  in 
most  general  use.  The  first  planetary  machine  or  orrery  made 
in  this  country  is  ascribed  to  Graham.  A  curious  old  equatorial 
preserved  at  Greenwich,  and  long  attributed  to  Flamsteed,  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  present  Astronomer  Royal  a  genuine  work 
of  Graham’s.  Many  observations  upon  the  magnetic  dip  and  incli¬ 
nation,  with  needles  01  his  own  make,  are  recorded  by  Graham 
among  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  the  Royal  Society  having 
admitted  him  a  member  of  their  body  March  16,  1720.  His 
improvement  of  the  zenith  sector  of  Hooke  under  the  direction  of 
Bradley,  besides  giving  greatly  increased  accuracy  to  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  parallax  of  stars,  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  aberra¬ 
tion  of  light,  and  twenty  years  later  to  that  of  the  nutation  of  the 
earth.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  his  second  instru¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  has  been  superseded  at  Greenwich.  A  zenith 
sector  of  his  make  was  used  by  the  French  Academicians  in 
measuring  the  arc  of  the  meridian  in  Lapland.  In  determining 
the  standards  of  length  and  weight  Graham’s  skill  in  graduation 
was  called  in  with  excellent  effect.  The  list  of  his  communications 
to  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society,  with  which  Dr.  Lonsdale’s 
notice  of  lum  closes,  shows  how  wide  as  well  as  how  exact  was  his 
study  of  the  leading  physical  problems  of  the  time. 

The  mantle  of  Graham,  borne  not  unworthily  in  the  meantime 
by  Bird  and  Ramsden,  was  taken  up  with  fre3h  vigour  and  ability 
by  Troughton,  who  had  no  superior  in  Europe  as  a  maker  and 
designer  of  the  highest  class  of  astronomical  instruments.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  his  workmanship  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  great  observa¬ 
tories  of  the  Continent.  There  was  scarcely  an  instrument  known  to 
science  which  he  did  not  improve  or  simplify,  and  his  great  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  mural  circle  would  in  itself  suffice  to  place  him  in  the 
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first  rank  amongst  men  of  mechanical  genius.  Troughton’s  colour¬ 
blindness  hindered,  indeed,  his  doing  much  in  the  way  of  direct 
optical  experiment,  nor  could  he  in  consequence  venture  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  telescope.  But  the  multitude  and  variety  of 
the  instruments  which  exist  to  bespeak  his  talent  and  love  of 
labour  are  such  as  to  give  reason  for  wonder  that  even  his  long 
life  of  eighty  years  should  have  sufficed  for  work  of  so  much 
variety  and  extent. 

No  worthier  example  could  well  be  found  of  indomitable  pluck 
and  plodding  energy  than  that  of  Abraham  Fletcher,  the  son  ot  a 
humble  pipe-maker  near  Cocker  mouth,  who  by  patient  use  of  his 
scanty  hours  of  leisure,  chiedy  stolen  from  the  night,  raised  him¬ 
self  to  become  a  distinguished  algebraist,  and  to  attain  eminence  in 
many  branches  of  mechanical  art,  with  no  mean  success  in  medical 
practice.  All  the  schooling  he  enjoyed  as  a  lad  was  comprised, 
writes  his  biographer,  within  the  expenditure  of  threepence  ;  his 
father  having  sent  him  to  the  village  school  at  a  penny  a  week,  j 
and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks  withdrawn  him  to  save  this  outlay. 
He  was  reproached  with  wastefulness  and  extravagance  in  burn¬ 
ing  a  farthing  rushlight,  and  in  making  use  of  the  unburnt  cinders 
left  in  the  kitchen  grate  after  bed-time.  By  this  rugged  uphill  ; 
road  Fletcher  climbed  dining  boyhood  to  the  heights  of  reading  and 
ciphering.  Arrived  at  manhood  and  comparative  independence  in 
his  trade,  he  was  still  unfortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  wife,  whose 
termagant  temper,  joined  to  her  contempt  for  book-learning,  drove 
hi 7n  to  the  retreat  of  a  narrow  lean-to  box  or  crib  over  the  porch 
of  his  cabin  door,  where,  the  ladder  safely  drawn  up,  he  could 
con  his  beloved  Euclid  by  the  dim  rays  of  a  tallow  dip.  At  the 
age  of  thirty  he  began  to  eke  out  the  slender  profits  of  his  trade  by 
the  toil  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  in  1752  contrived  somehow  to  get 
printed  and  to  publish  the  results  of  his  patient  and  solitary 
studies  in  the  Universal  Measurer,  “  by  A.  Fletcher,  philomath,'”  a 
big  duodecimo  volume  of  564  pages,  comprising  every  description 
of  solid  and  superficial  measurement,  with  suitable  illustrations. 
After  ten  years  appeared  a  second  edition,  enlarged  and  rendered 
more  practically  useful,  with  now  and  then  a  bit  of  doggrel  rhyme 
to  enliven  the  deadness  of  arithmetical  or  algebraical  formulae.  This 
work,  which  appears  to  be  now  extremely  rare,  has  met  with  the 
appreciation  of  critical  judges,  and  has  been  in  no  small  degree 
the  mine  from  which  later  workers  in  the  same  line  have  drawn 
their  processes  and  proofs.  Of  the  work  on  optics  which 
Fletcher  announced  as  in  preparation,  his  biographer  has  failed 
to  meet  with  any  trace.  Besides  mathematical  and  physical  sci¬ 
ence,  Fletcher  is  known  to  have  dabbled  in  judicial  astrology,  and 
to  have  gained  as  great  and  wide  a  repute  throughout  the  county  for 
his  skill  in  the  black  art  as  for  his  medical  prescriptions  and 
nostrums.  His  character  must  have  been  a  curious  mixture  of 
the  quack  with  the  shrewd  and  self-reliant  seeker  after  truth. 

With  the  advantages  of  a  higher  education  and  a  better  start  in 
life,  a  brother  Cumbrian,  William  Brownrigg,  about  the  same  time 
rose  to  eminence  in  tbe  regular  calling  of  a  physician.  Ap¬ 
prenticed  to  a  surgeon  in  Whitehaven,  and  then  studying  for  two 
sessions  in  London,  he  proceeded  to  his  doctor's  degree  at  Leyden 
in  1737,  after  learning  medicine  and  chemistry  under  Boerhaave, 
anatomy  under  Albinus,  and  mathematics  under  Euler.  Settling- 
down  to  practice  in  Whitehaven,  he  devoted  himself  to  inquiries 
into  the  exhalations  or  gases  of  coal-mines  and  the  means  of 
ventilation.  His  experiments  at  home  and  abroad  upon  fixed  and 
volatile  gases  were  rewarded  by  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  in  1765.  Of  still  more  importance  and  value  to  the 
public  were  his  improvements  in  making  salt,  and  his  introduction 
of  platinum,  extracted  from  the  ore  then  recently  imported  in  the 
crude  state  from  Cartagena  in  New  Spain.  His  “  Thoughts  on  the 
United  Forces  of  Air  and  Water  are  held  to  have  had  some 
bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  steam-engine,  and  down 
to  the  time  of  Cavendish  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
more  original  chemist  in  England  than  Brownrigg,  who  kept  up  a 
correspondence  -with  the  leading  chemists  of  the  Continent,  and 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  suggestions  for  checking 
the  spread  of  gaol-fever  or  plague.  Eminence  in  medicine  and 
botany  was  also  attained  by  the  Quaker  William  Woodville  of 
Waterend,  Loweswater,  one  of  the  first  to  bring  into  practice 
Tenner’s  great  discovery,  and  by  John  Walker  of  Oockermouth, 
originally  a  working  smith  like  his  father,  a  Quaker  by  adoption, 
famous  for  having  vaccinated  the  entire  force  under  Abercrombie 
in  Egypt,  and  afterwards  showing  like  zeal  at  the  head  of  the 
London  Vaccine  Institution.  The  remaining  medical  worthy 
on  Dr.  Lonsdale’s  list,  Robley  Dunglison,  a  woollen  manufacturer’s 
son  of  Keswick,  a  naturalist  from  his  earliest  years,  carried  to  the 
New  World  the  professional  training  acquired  in  the  schools 
of  London,  Paris,  Edinburgh,  and  Erlangen,  being  appointed  by 
cx-President  Jefferson  to  fill  the  chair  of  medicine  and  the  allied 
studies  in  his  newly-founded  University  of  Virginia.  Few  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  profession  have  shown  greater  copiousness  or  versatility 
in  writing,  as  is  proved  by  the  catalogue  appended  to  his  Life. 

The  characteristic  bias  of  the  Northern  mind  for  mathematical 
and  astronomical  pursuits  is  exemplified  in  the-  case  of  William 
Pearson,  well  known  as  the  historian  of  astronomy,  secretary  and 
virtual  founder  of  the  Astronomical  Society.  The  son  of  a  yeoman 
of  long  and  fair  descent  at  Whitbeck,  and  reared  at  Archbishop 
Sandys’s  grammar  school  at  Hawkshead — to  which  Wordsworth, 
with  many  a  less  famous  Cumbrian  worthy,  owed  his  early  training 
— Pearson  won  high  repute  as  a  schoolmaster  and  practical  observer, 
and  was  presented  by  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  to  the  rectory  of 
South  Kilworth,  Leicestershire,  which  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1847,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Still  humbler  in  origin,  Fpsron 


Fallows,  son  of  a  hand-loom  weaver  at  Oockermouth,  gave  such 
early  promise  as  to  win  the  encouragement  of  friends  who  sent 
him  to  Cambridge,  where  he  came  out  next  only  to  Herschel  and 
Peacock  in  the  mathematical  tripos.  In  any  ordinary  year  the 
Senior  Wrangler’s  place  would  beyond  doubt  have  been  his.  His 
premature  death  in  1831,  aged  only  forty-three,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  where  for  ten  years  he  had  done  valuable  work  as 
head  of  the  Observatory,  ended  a  career  which  might  have  con¬ 
ferred  endless  boons  upon  his  chosen  science.  It  would  have 
been  well  if  the  commemoration  of  the  services  of  this  class  of 
worthies  had  fallen  to  one  more  technically  qualified  than  our 
author  to  record  them.  Making  every  allowance  for  errors  of 
the  press,  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  debit  the  printer  with  a  series  of 
blunders  suggestively  alike  in  kind.  Such  a  one  is  “  Semma  ” 
for  “  lemma,”  and  the  twice  occurring  portent  of  a  new  star 
“  Lucida  Aquilce  ”  for  the  established  X  in  the  Eagle.  “  Sir 
Leonine  Jenkins”  and  Sir  George  ShucAburgk  (twice  so  spelt) 
betray  a  kind,  as  well  as  a  degree,  of  laxity  which  no  author  or 
editor  can  well  shuffle  off  upon  his  printer.  In  the  text  itself 
there  is  a  want  of  finish  or  refinement  which  occasionally  passes 
all  bounds,  whilst,  as  a  puzzle  to  the  reader,  we  seldom  meet 
with  a  sentence  more  hopelessly  baffling  than  this,  with  which 
we  unwillingly  dismiss  a  book  deserving  of  praise  from  other  points 
of  view : — 

In  civil  life,  excepting  always  the  irrepressible  law  that  ever  continues  to 
exercise  an  influence  quite  irreconcilable  with  our  accredited  astuteness  as 
a  nation,  prizes  for  true  merit  are  comparatively  rare,  though  happily  not 
so  rare  as  they  were  twenty  years  ago. 


BOMB  AUG  IPS  GLEANINGS  FOR  THE  CURIOUS.* 

f  1 10  review  the  Gleanings  of  0.  C.  Bombaugh,  A.M.,  M.D.,  is  a 
-L  serious  undertaking,  for  they  extend  over  no  fewer  than  888 
closely-printed  octavo  pages,  and  embrace  every  conceivable  kind 
of  excerptum,  from  puzzles  to  please  children  who  refuse  their  pap 
up  to  the  death-bed  sayings  of  warriors  and  philosophers.  It  is 
perhaps  fairer  to  describe  it  in  Mr.  Bombaugh’s  own  words,  as 
given  in  his  introduction  : — 

The  present  volume  is  an  expedient  for  grouping  together  a  variety 
which  will  be  found  in  no  other  compilation.  From  the  nonsense  of 
literary  trifling  to  the  highest  expression  of  intellectual  force :  from  the 
anachronisms  of  art  to  the  grandest  revelations  of  science :  from  selections 
for  the  child  to  extracts  for  the  philosopher,  it  will  accommodate  the 
widest  diversity  of  taste,  and  furnish  entertainment  for  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions. 

The  “  platform  ”  here  laid  down,  as  Mr.  Bombaugh’s  countrymeu 
would  call  it,  must  be  admitted  to  be  sufficiently  extensive  ;  but 
by  employing  a  small  type,  and  being  very  moderate  and  modest  in 
his  comments  and  connecting  matter,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  pur¬ 
chaser  does  not  receive  as  much  good  stuff  as  if  he  had  laid  out 
his  money  on  two,  or  perhaps  three,  of  his  rival  Mr.  Jacox’s 
biennial  deliverances. 

One  leading  peculiarity  of  these  Gleanings  is  that  they  have 
been  gathered  by  an  American,  and  are,  we  suppose,  principally 
intended  for  the  use  of  readers  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Viewed  from  this  point,  they  are  remarkable  as  being,  we  think, 
altogether  free  from  the  practice  which  we  have  observed  as  not 
uncommon  among  Mr.  Bombaugh’s  countrymen — of  seizing  upon 
the  best  authenticated  stock  stories  of  history,  and  fathering  them 
upon  some  hero  of  their  own  country.  Of  this  style  of  annex¬ 
ation  we  came  upon  an  instance  the  other  day  in  an  American 
paper  which  is  so  amusing  in  its  audacity  that  we  cannot  resist 
quoting  it : — 

The  Late  President  Lincoln. — A  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who 
thought  himself  peculiarly  fitted  to  represent  the  country  abroad,  followed 
Mr.  Lincoln  with  great  pertinacity,  buttonholing  him  at  all  times  and  in 
every  place  without  the  slightest  mercy.  Finally  the  President,  with  a 
pleasant  smile,  asked  if  he  could  speak  Spanish.  “No.”  “Well,  learn 
Spanish,  and  I’ll  tell  you  of  a  good  thing  you  can  get.”  After  three  months 
of  hard  study  the  would-be  diplomat  returned  to  the  charge,  reminding 
the  President  of  his  promise,  and  assuring  him  that  he  had  thoroughly 
mastered  the  Spanish  language.  “Well,”  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  “  I  promised 
to  tell  you  of  a  good  thing  you  could  get.  Get  Don  Quixote  and  read  it ; 
it  will  make  you  laugh.” 

We  are  not  aware  when  tbis  story  of  Lord  Oxford  and  Nicholas 
Rowe  first  appeared  in  print ;  but  it  is  certainly  to  be  found  in 
Johnson’s  Lives  of  the  Poets,  which  are  about  coeval  with  the  De¬ 
claration  of  American  Independence.  Our  cousins,  however,  do  not 
appear  particularly  well  acquainted  with  the  literary  history  of 
our  common  ancestors,  for  Mr.  Bombaugh,  after  quoting  the  line — 
Lympha  pudica  Deum  vidit  et  erubuit — 

tells  us  that  “  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Mr.  Arvine,  in  his 
excellent  Cyclopedia,  gives  Milton  and  Dry  den,  while  boys  at 
school,  equal  credit  for  originating  in  the  same  way  this  beautiful 
idea.”  The  collector  himself,  too,  can  be  little  acquainted  with 
the  writings  of  the  Dean  of  St.  Patrick’s,  when,  under  the  heading 
of  Hihemiana,  he  asserts  that  “  Swift,  being  an  Irishman,  of 
course  abounds  in  blunders.”  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  American  perception  seems  peculiarly  acute  in  this 
direction,  for  Mr.  Bombaugh  convicts  Dr.  Johnson  of  a  bull  in 
saying  “  these  observations  were  made  by  favour  of  a  contrary 
wind,”  and  passes  the  same  sentence  on  another  writer  for  record¬ 
ing  of  Johnson  himself  “  that  he  was  the  most  distinguished  of  his 

*  Gleanings  for  the  Curious  from  the  HarvestfielUs  of  Literature.  A 
Melange  of  Excerpta.  Collated  by  C.  C.  Bombaugh,  A.M.,  M.D.  London : 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 
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cotemporaries.”  We  have  preserved  the  spelling  of  this  last  word,  as  it 
appears  to  have  thoroughly  taken,  rootin  the  West  in  spite  of  Bentley’s 
scornful  denunciation  of  it  as  a  “  downright  barbarism,”  a  word  of 
Boyles  “own  coposition ,  for  which  the  learned  world  will coyratu- 
late  him.”  Others  of  these  Hibarniana  are  equally  open  to  objec¬ 
tion.  “  Sir  Walter  Scott  perpetrates  a  curious  blunder  in  one  of 
his  novels  in  making  certain  of  his  characters  behold  a  sunset  over 
the  waters  of  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Scotland.”  Let  Mr. 
Bombaugh,  however,  look  at  a  map  of  Caledonia  and  he  will  at  once 
see  that  the  curious  indentations  in  the  land  make  such  a  feat  any¬ 
thing  but  improbable.  In  a  still  rasher  way  he  condemns  Dr. 
Latham  for  asserting  that  whenever  the  plural  ends  in  s  there  isno' 
genitive,  which  may  very  well  be  the  case,  say3  our  critic,  as  “the 
plural  always  ends  in  s."  Has  he  forgotten  such  instances  as 
man,  men  ;  mouse,  mice  ;  goose,  geese  ;  and  many  another  ?  lie 
must  also  have  a  very  vague  idea  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  floor 
when  he  classes  among  Hibernian a  Johnson's  definitions  of  garret 
as  a  “  room  on  the  highest  floor  in  the  house,”  and  of  cock-loft  as 
the  “room  over  the  garret.”  We  are  afraid  we  could  not  make  an 
equally  good  fight  for  some  of  the  sentences  he  quotes  under  the 
heading  of  “  Disraelian  English.” 

But,  hard  as  Mr.  Bombaugh  thus  shows  himself  towards  some  of 
the  eminent  writers  of  our  country,  he  is  harder  still  in  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  illustrious  men  of  his  own.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  story,  which  he  evidently  considers  as  most  interesting, 
and  as  doing  infinite  honour  to  the  memory  of  Washington : — 

During  General  Washington’s  administration,  he  almost  daily  attended 
his  room,  adjoining  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  often  arrived  before  the  Senate 
organized.  On  one  occasion,  but  before  his  arrival,  Gouvemeur  Morris  and 
some  other  Senators  were  standing  together,  conversing  on  various  topics, 
and  among  them  the  natural  but  majestic  air  of  General  Washington,  when 
some  one  observed  there  was  no  man  living  who  could  take  a  liberty 
with  him.  The  sprightly  and  bold  Morris  remarked,  “  I  will  bet  a  dozen  of 
wine  I  can  do  that  with  impunity.”  The  bet  was  accepted.  Soon  after 
Washington  appeared,  and  commenced  an  easy  and  pleasant  conversation 
with  one  of  the  gentlemen  at  a  little  distance  from  the  others.  While  thus 
engaged,  Morris,  stepping  up  m  a  jocund  manner,  familiarly  tapped  Wash¬ 
ington  on  the  shoulder  and  said,  “  Good  morning,  old  fellow  !  ”  The  General 
turned,  and  merely  looked  him  in  the  face  without  a  word,  when  Morris,  with 
all  his  assumed  effrontery,  stepped  hastily  back  in  evident  discomposure  aud 
said,  “  Gentlemen,  you  have  won  the  bet,  1  will  never  take  such  a  liberty 
again.” 

Mr.  Bombaugb  adds  that  be  “  obtained  this  fact  from  a  member  of 
the  Senate,  who  witnessed  the  occurrence.”  Will  be  excuse  us  for 
doubting  the  accuracy  of  the  Senator’s  memory.  Let  us  hope  also 
that  there  is  some  mistake  about  the  following.  The  italics  are 
ours 

Oliver,  a  sailor  and  patriot,  with  a  merited  reputation  for  extempore 
rhyming,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  cousin  Benedict  Arnold,  after  the  war,  was 
asked  by  the  latter  to  amuse  a  party  of  English  officers  with  some  extem¬ 
poraneous  effusion,  whereupon  he  stood  up  and  repeated  the  following 
Emulplius  curse,  which  would  have  satisfied  Dr.  Slop  himself: — 

B  orn  for  a  curse  to  virtue  and  mankind, 

E  arth’s  broadest  realm  ne’er  knew  so  black  a  mind. 

N  ight’s  sable  veil  your  crimes  can  never  hide, 

E  ach  one  so  great  ’twould  glut  historic  tide. 

D  efunct  your  eursed  memory  will  live 
I  n  all  the  glare  that  infamy  can  give. 

C  urses  of  ages  will  attend  your  name, 

T  raitors  alone  will  glory  in  your  shame. 

A  lmighty  vengeance  sternly  waits  to  roll 
R  ivers  of  sulphur  on  your  treacherous  soul : 

N  ature  looks  shuddering  back  with  conscious  dread 
O  n  such  a  tarnished  blot  as  she  has  made. 

L  et  hell  receive  you  riveted  in  chains, 

D  oomed  to  the  hottest  focus  of  the  flames. — P.  44. 

Tliis  Oliver  must  have  been  a  pleasant  guest  iu  one’s  house. 

The  usual  space  is  given  up  to  churchyard  literature.  One  or 
two  of  the  Transatlantic  specimens  have  a  genuine  Yankee  twang 

about  them: — 

At  Oxford,  Sew  Hampshire. 

To  all  my  friends  1  bid  adieu, 

A  more  sudden  death  you  never  knew  ; 

As  I  was  leading'  the  old  mare  to  drink, 

She  kicked  and  kill’d  me,  quicker' n  a  ivink. 

A  South  Carolina  Tribute  to  Departed  Worth. 

Here  lies  the  boddy  of  Robert  Gordin, 

Mouth  almighty  and  teeth  accordin’. 

Stranger,  tread  lightly  over  this  wonder  ; 

If  he  opens  his  mouth,  you  are  gone,  by  Thunder  ! 

Mr.  Bombaugh  mentions  the  word  fall  as  one  of  those  which  the 
English  used  to  class  among  Americanisms  in  ignorance  of  its 
being  older  and  better  English  than  the  term  substituted  for  it.  It 
seems  that  we,  being  “corrupted  by  the  Johnsonese  of  the  Hano¬ 
verian  reigns,  call  it  by  the  Latinism  Autumn.  But  the  other 
term,  in  general  use  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  the  word  by 
which  all  the  old  writers  of  the  language  know  it .”  This  assertion 
appeared  a  little  startling,  and  we  bethought  ourselves  of  a  certain 
“  old  writer  ”  called  Shakspeare,  on  turning  to  whom  we  found 
that  he  used  the  “  Hanoverian  Johnsonese  ’’word  nine  times,  while 
“  all  the  old  writers’  word  ”  seemed  to  be  utterly  unknown  to 
him.  This  is  the  more  curious  when  we  see  that  Mr.  Bombaugh 
is.  quite  ready  with  Mrs.  Cowden.  Clarke’s  Concordance  when  he 
wishes  to  refute  Michelet’s  reckless  assertion  that  lie  did  “  not 
recollect  to  have  seen  the  word  God  in  Shakspeare.  If 
it  is  there  at  all,  it  is  there  very  rarely,  and  •-without 
a  shadow  of  religious  sentiment  ” !  Knowledge  of  the 
old  English  style  of  writing  is  not,  however,  one  of  the 
strong  points  of  this  industrious  collector.  In  comparing  two 
parallel  passages  in  Matthew  and  Luke,  be  speaks  as  if  these  gospels 


bad  been  originally  written  in  the  language  of  the  British  islands, 
“  Matthew  uses  the  plain  Saxon  English.  The  learned  Evangelist, 
Luke,  employed  a  Latinized  dictionary  and  yet  just  below  be 
praises  “  our  good  old  Family  Bible  ”  as  the  best  standard  of  the 
language.  Going  more  than  a  century  back  be  gives  long  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  “journal  of  Elizabeth  Woodvilie,  subsequently  Lady 
Grey,  and  finally  Queen  of  Edward  IV.  Royalty  in  petto  seems 
to  have  taken  with  a  most  refreshing  cordiality  to  the  avocations 
of  baking  and  brewing,  pig-tending,  poultry-feeding,  and  pony- 
catching.”  We  are  given  no  clue  as  to  the  sources  from  which 
this  curious  document  was  derived.  It  is  written  on  so  extended 
a  scale  that  no  edition  of  Letts  with  which  we  are  acquainted  has 
day-space  enough  for  the  events  of  a  single  twenty-four  hours, 
audit  is  composed  in  much  better  nineteenth-century  young  woman's 
English  than  we  have  ever  seen  produced  in  the  most  choice  case  of 
breach  of  promise.  “  John  Grey,  a  most  comely  youth,  but  what 
is  that  to  me  ?  a  virtuous  maid  should  be  entirety  under 
the  direction  of  her  parents”;  and,  an  hour  afterwards,  “John 
Grey  lifted  me  over  every  stile,  and  twice  squeezed  my  hand  with 
much  vehemence.  I  cannot  say  I  should  have  much  objection,  for 
be  plsys  at  prison-bar  as  well  as  any  of  the  country  gentlemen,  is 
remarkably  dutiful  to  bis  parents,  my  lord  and  lady,  and  never 
misses  church  on  Sunday  ” !  When  a  man  is  so  credulous  as  to 
believe  this  to  have  been  written  by  a  high-born  English  maiden 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  we  cannot  wonder  when  we 
find  it  recorded  that  Oliver  Cromwell’s  grace  before  dinner  was 

Some  have  meat  but  cannot  eat, 

And  some  can  eat  but  have  not  meat. 

And  so — the  Lord  be  praised  (p.  825)  ; 

or  that  Sir  Henry  Havelock's  last  despatch  was  simply  “  We  are 
in  Lurk-now ,”  and  “  lias  become  a  matter  of  history  ” ;  or  that 
Sir  Sidney  Smith  bears  the  palm  for  both  wit  and  brevity,  iu  bis 
announcement  of  the  capture  of  Scinde — Peceaui  (p.  485)  ;  or  that 
Napoleon  told  Sir  Colin  Campbell  that  “he  was  a  great  admirer  of 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  that  be  bad  read  it  to  some  purpose, 
for  that  the  plan  of  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  be  borrowed  from  the 
sixtli  book  of  that  work  ”  (p.  765). 

Some  of  his  erroneous  quotations  are  also  very  provoking,  as,  for 
instance,  the  following  from  Young’s  Night  Thoughts: — 

The  bell  strikes  one.  We  take  no  note  of  Time, 

Save  by  its  loss  :  to  give  it  then  a  tongue 
Were  wise  iu  man. 

Here  two  words  are  stupidly  changed  in  the  second  line,  and  the 
substitution  of  were  for  is  in  the  third  makes  absolute  nonsense  of 
a  fine  and  very  original  passage.  He  has  evidently  some  peculiar 
notions  as  to  the  metre  in  which  Don  Juan  is  composed  when  be 
treats  us  to — 

Ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual, 

Come  tell  me  have  they  not  henpeck’d  you  all  ; 

where  the  words  which  we  have  marked  in  italics  are  a  limping 
substitute  for  the  “  Inform  us  truly  ”  of  the  original. 

May  we,  in  conclusion,  take  the  liberty  of  doubting  whether  “  a 
French  artist  has  drawn,  with  true  French  taste,  the  Lord’s 
Supper  with  the  table  ornamented  with  tumblers  filled  with  cigar- 
lighters.”  We  should  also  be  glad  to  be  informed  where  Mr. 
Bombaugh  discovered  that  Lord  Thurlow’s  last  words  were,  “  I’m 
shot  if  I  don’t  believe  I’m  dying.”  This  delicacy  will  make  any¬ 
body  smile  who  has  read  The  JRolliad,  and  remembers  the  Irregular 
Ode  by  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great  Hritain ,  which,  by  the 
by,  tlie  author  of  that  inimitable  squib  ought  to  have  known  was 
not  the  proper  title  of  the  occupant  of  the  Woolsack. 


THE  PASTON  LETTERS.* 

( Second  Notice .) 

THE  letters  contained  in  Mr.  Gairdner’s  second  volume  range 
over  the  ten  years  that  parted  the  battle  of  Towton  from  the 
battle  of  Barnet.  They  enable  us  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  the 
Paston  family  through  the  turbulent  time  when  the  Nevilles  and 
the  Wydevilles  were  fighting  for  the  mastery.  In  those  ten 
years  events  of  no  small  import  thronged  fast  on  one  another. 
Battle  followed  battle  in  quick  succession.  But  while  the  sceptre 
changed  hands  and  the  crown  changed  heads,  while  the  King 
of  to-day  was  the  fugitive  of  to-morrow,  while  the  gossips  of 
the  Court  were  busy,  now  with  the  surprise  of  King  Edward’s 
secret  marriage,  now  with  the  splendour  of  his  sister’s  wadding, 
the  Paston  family  never  let  their  minds  stray  from  a  keen  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  advancement  of  their  own  interests.  We  only  catcli  a 
glimpse  of  what  was  going  011  outside  the  boundaries  of  Norfolk 
when  some  member  of  the  family  was  personally  concerned 
in  them.  John,  the  second  soil,  was  attached  to  the  house¬ 
hold  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  took  the  field  with  the 
rest  of  his  following,  so  that  the  notices  of  public  matters 
come  chiefly  from  bis  pen.  He  was  at  Newcastle  when  the 
Queen  landed  in  Northumberland,  with  her  Frenchmen,  and 
he  tells  how  the  Scots  were  expocted  to  come  into  England 
within  seven  days  “  for  to  rescue  these  iij  castellys  Alnewyk, 
Donesamborowe,  and  Bamborowe.”  The  Scots  were  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  of  that  time  what  the  Prussians  now  are  to  the  French — a 
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standing  bugbear.  The  dread  of  them  spread  even  to  Norfolk. 
And  very  much  as  the  authorities  of  a  Breton  village  only  the 
other  day  seized  on  some  unfortunate  travellers  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  Prussians,  so  we  read  that  one  “  Will  Synys,  that  was 
with  Master  Fastolf,  and  suyche  others  as  he  is  with  hym,  goo  fast 
abought  in  the  contry,  and  her  men  a  hand,  prests  and  others, 
they  be  Skotts  and  take  brybys  of  hem  and  let  hem  goo  ageyn.”  J ohn 
Paston,  too,  was  a  witness  of  all  the  magnificent  pageantry  of  the 
Lady  Margaret’s  wedding  celebrated  at  Bruges  at  the  early  hour  of 
five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  writes  to  his  mother  agiowing  de¬ 
scription  of  all  the  splendour  there  displayed : — “  For  of  syche  ger, 
and  gold,  and  perle,  and  stanys,  they  of  the  Dukys  Coort,  neythyr 
gentylmen  nor  gentylwomen,  they  want  non ;  for  with  owt  that 
they  have  it  by  wyshys,  by  my  trouthe,  I  herd  nevyr  of  so  gret 
plente  as  ther  is.”  And  again,  he  adds,  “  of  lords,  ladvs,  and 
gentylwomen,  knvts,  sqwyers,  and  gentylmen,  I  hert  never  of  non 
lych  to  it,  saue  Kyng  Artourys  Cort.” 

Tire  chief  letter-writers  in  this  volume  are  the  three  Johns,  the 
father  and  two  sons,  and  their  mother  Margaret.  Agnes,  the  widow 
of  the  Judge,  who  in  her  day  had  so  well  maintained  the  rights 
of  the  family  in  their  various  brawls  with  their  neighbours, 
has  by  this  time  pretty  well  dropped  out  of  sight.  She  is 
only  incidentally  mentioned  as  the  grandmother  to  whom  duty 
is  sent  in  the  letters.  She  survived  her  son,  and  seems  to 
have  been  living  quietly  at  Norwich.  But  the  chief  interest 
of  the  story  now  centres  round  Sir  John  Fastolf's  castle  at 
Caister.  Just  as  in  the  first  volume  Paston  has  a  continual 
struggle  to  maintain  his  rights,  and  to  keep  the  manor  of  Gresham 
out  of  the  hands  of  Lord  Molines  and  his  creatures,  so  in  this  one 
his  son  has  to  fight  a  hard  fight  to  make  good  his  claim  to  act  as 
Fastolf’s  chief  executor,  and  to  keep  possession  of  Caister.  lie 
was  accused  of  having  forged  the  will,  and  his  co-executors,  Judge 
Yelverton  and  William  Jenney,  refused  to  acknowledge  his  claim 
as  chief  administrator  thereof.  The  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
too,  turned  against  him,  and  tried  to  put  him  out  of  the  King’s 
favour.  And  the  King,  though  he  started  with  the  fine  sentiment 
of  being  willing  to  do  justice  to  the  claim  of  the  poorest  among 
his  subjects,  after  the  acknowledgment  of  his  marriage  felt  him¬ 
self  too  unsteady  on  his  throne  to  run  the  risk  of  offending  such 
formidable  friends  as  the  two  Dukes  by  any  formal  decision  in 
his  favour.  The  end  of  it  all  was  that  John  Paston  found  himself 
lodged  in  the  Fleet,  though  his  son,  Sir  John,  still  kept  possession 
of  Caister,  and  made  preparations,  if  need  were,  to  stand  a  siege 
there.  Meanwhile  Yelverton  had  raised  a  malicious  report  that 
Paston  was  come  of  servile  blood,  and  was  really  the  King's  bond- 
man,  and  could  therefore  not  make  good  his  claim  to  his  manors. 
The  Duke  of  Suffolk  set  up  a  claim  to  Paston’s  manor  of  Drayton, 
only  severed  by  a  stream  from  his  own  mansion  of  Oossey.  There 
was  open  war  between  the  two  houses;  but  Sir  John  Paston, 
with  a  garrison  of  sixty  men,  managed  to  hold  his  own  against 
the  Duke’s  men.  Till  a  legal  decision  was  come  to,  they 
could  only  assert  their  claim  by  a  series  of  hostile  acts.  Now 
we  find  Suffolk’s  officers  talking  big  about  having  the  value  of  an 
ox  for  that  of  a  hen,  and  anon  Paston’s  men,  without  a  word  about 
it,  lift  seventy-seven  head  of  cattle  from  the  lands  of  Drayton,  and 
bring  them  home  to  Hellesdon,  and  Margaret  Paston  stoutly 
refuses  to  give  them  up  to  the  demands  of  the  tenants  until  they 
pay  such  duties  as  they  owe  to  her  husband  as  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  bailiff  of  Cossey  comes  down  upon  Hellesdon  with  a  train  of 
300  men,  but,  finding  Sir  John  prepared  to  receive  them,  disavows 
all  intentions  of  forcing  an  entry.  Then  comes  brawling  in  the 
streets  of  Norwich,  where  Paston’s  bailiff  is  attacked,  and  only 
escapes  with  life  on  the  sheriff  ’s  coming  to  the  rescue  with  the 
threat  that  next  time  he  is  caught  his  life  shall  be  taken.  So 
far  the  Pastons  had  the  best  of  it,  but  a  short  time  after  the  Duke 
himself  came  down  to  Norwich,  filled  the  city  with  his  following, 
in  the  King’s  name  bade  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  with  the 
sheriffs,  arrest  all  who  had  taken  Paston’s  part  in  the  recent  dis¬ 
turbances,  and  finally  sent  his  followers  to  take  by  storm  the  lodge 
at  Drayton.  Their  excesses  are  thus  described  by  Margaret 
Paston: — “The  Duck  y’s  men  ransackyd  the  church,  and  bare 
away  all  the  gode  that  was  left  there,  both  of  ours  and  of  the 
tenannts,  and  left  not  so  much  but  that  they  stode  uppon  the  hey 
awter,  and  ransackyd  the  images,  and  toke  a  way  such  as  they 
myglit  fynd,  and  put  away  the  parson  oute  of  the  church  till  they 
had.  done,  and  ransackyd  every  man’s  hous  in  the  towne  v  or  vi 
times.”  “  And  as  for  lede,  bras,  pewter,  yren,  dorys,  gatys,  and 
other  stuffe  of  the  hous,  men  of  Coshay  and  Causton  have  it,  and 
that  they  myght  not  cary,  they  have  hewen  it  a  sonder  in  the  most 
dysspytuose  wyse.” 

Before  the  great  dispute  over  the  Fastolf  inheritance  was  settled, 
John  Paston  died  and  was  buried.  There  is  no  direct  notice  of 
his  death,  but  there  is  a  long  and  heavy  bill  for  the  expenses  of  his 
funeral.  That  ceremony  took  place  with  all  possible  pomp  in  the 
Abbey  of  Bromholm.  If  one  may  judge  from  the  various  items  in 
the  bill,  the  eating  and  drinking  done  on  the  occasion  must  have 
been  unlimited.  Wine  and  ale,  and  possets,  butter  and  cream, 
“  capones  ”  and  “  chekon3,”  “  velys  ”  and  “  fysshe,”  “  piggs  and 
polaly,”  were  all  purveyed  regardless  of  expense.  But  besides 
eating  and  drinking,  nothing  was  spared  that  could  bring  relief  to 
the  soul  of  the  dead,  or  to  the  feelings  of  the  living.  Many  bells  were 
rung  and  many  masses  said,  and  many  yards  of  black  cloth  and  of 
white  were  expended  in  copes  for  priests,  surplices  for  choristers, 
and  gowns  for  retainers  ;  torches  were  burnt  before  the  corpse  all 
the  way  down  from  London  to  Norfolk  ;  lights  were  kept  burning 
on  the  grave ;  and,  lastly,  “  viii  s.  iiii  d.  was  paid  to  the  vyker  of 
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Dallyng  for  bryngying  home  of  a  pardon  from  Home,  to  pray  for 
alle  our  frends  sowles.”  But  the  item  that  seems  most  unaccount¬ 
able  nowadays  is  the  sum  to  the  “  glaser  for  takyn  oute  of  ii 
panys  of  the  wyndows  of  the  scbyrche  for  to  late  owte  the  reke  of 
the  torches  at  the  dryge.”  Such  lavish  spending  would  have  cut 
its  object  to  the  soul,  had  he  been  conscious  of  it,  for  John  Paston 
was  in  his  lifetime  somewhat  parsimonious.  He  could  scarcely  be 
induced  to  give  to  his  eldest  son  Sir  John  an  allowance  befitting 
his  station,  even  after  he  had  the  dignity  of  knighthood  to  support 
upon  it,  and  the  younger  John  had  to  appeal  most  humbly  to  his 
father  for  money  to  buy  a  new  gown,  he  having  but  one,  when 
in  Wales  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

As  for  the  Fastolf  bequest,  the  great  Castle  of  Caister,  that 
had  proved  such  a  perilous  trust  to  John  Paston,  it  was  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  his  son  by  main  force.  The  Duke  of  Nor-, 
folk  laid  regular  siege  to  it,  and  after  a  stout  defence,  lasting 
rather  more  than  a  month,  the  garrison  were  forced  to  yield. 
Thus  the  stronghold  intended  by  its  founder  for  the  maintenance 
of  clerks  and  poor  brethren  was  occupied  by  the  proudest 
noble  of  the  Eastern  counties.  Fastolf’s  original  design  for  the 
foundation  of  a  college  dwindled  down  into  a  “foundation 
for  seven  priests  and  seven  poor  scholars  in  Magdalene  College.” 
Mr.  Gairdner  points  out  in  his  introduction  how  “  The 
whole  controversy  affords  certainly  an  admirable  illustration 
of  the  inconvenient  state  of  the  law  before  the  passing  of  the 
Statute  of  Uses  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIII.”  The  Church  Courts 
heard  all  causes  concerning  the  wills  of  dead  men,  but  on  the 
other  hand  the  King’s  Courts  judged  every  cause  affecting  real 
property.  The  only  way  in  which  a  man  could  leave  his  lands 
as  well  as  his  money  and  moveables  to  whom  he  would,  was  by 
conveying  it  to  a  body  of  trustees,  with  the  proviso  that  they 
held  it  for  his  use  during  his  life,  and  after  his  death  for  the 
persons  named  in  the  will : — 

But  the  practice  gave  rise  to  a  multitude  of  inconveniences.  Private 
bargains,  legal  quibbles  and  subtleties,  crafty  influences  brought  to  bear 
upon  dying  men,  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  destination  of  certain  pro¬ 
perties,  were  among  its  frequent  results.  At  the  very  last  moment,  when 
the  dying  man  perhaps  was  in  imperfect  possession  of  his  faculties,  mere 
words,  or  even  a  nod  or  sign,  might  affect  the  title  to  very  large  estates. 

The  only  tinge  of  romance  that  colours  these  most  matter-of- 
fact  family  chronicles  belongs  to  the  love  story  of  John  Paston’s 
daughter  Margery.  She  had  been  so  fond  and  foolish  as  to  lose  her 
heart  and  to  plight  her  troth  to  her  father’s  bailiff,  Richard  Calle. 
Practical  Margaret  Paston,  who  had  herself  married  John  Paston 
on  the  shortest  acquaintance  for  expediency’s  sake,  and  who  had 
already  told  her  husband  with  pride  how  his  daughter  had  been 
noticed  as  a  goodly  young  woman,  had  been  for  some  time  on  the 
look  out  for  an  eligible  partner  for  her.  A  son  of  Sir  J  ohn  Oley 
is  spoken  of  with  approval,  as  he  had  three  hundred  marks  a  year, 
and  both  the  mother  and  the  grandmother  thought  that  a  good 
match  “  shuld  be  got  for  less  money  nowe  in  this  world  than  it 
shud  be  her  after,  owthyr  that  j  (one)  or  sun  other  good  mariage.” 
The  “goodly  young  woman,”  however,  took  the  liberty  of  judging 
for  herself,  and  consulted  her  heart  in  the  giving  of  her  hand.  Such 
a  step  must  have  been  very  rare  in  those  days,  for  the  whole  family 
were  sorrow-stricken  to  find  that  Margery  had  engaged  herself  to 
a  man  of  lower  rank  than  her  own.  Yet  it  never  entered  into  their 
minds  to  try  to  break  off’  the  engagement.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich 
investigated  the  matter  with  all  due  solemnity,  and  when  once  he 
had  given  out  that  what  had  passed  between  the  lovers  amounted 
to  a  plighted  troth,  Margery’s  brothers  cast  her  off  and  her  mother’s 
door  wa3  shut  against  her.  Breach  of  promise  in  those  days  was 
looked  on  as  a  thing  impossible. 

Such  letters  as  these  breathe  new  life  into  the  dry  bones  of 
history.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  people  living  in  so  confused 
a  chapter  of  our  history,  when  bloody  battles  followed  fast  upon 
each  other,  and  when  it  is  hard  to  find  out  and  harder  still  to  re¬ 
member  who  really  was  king  in  any  given  year,  were  so  very 
human  in  their  interests  and  occupations  as  these  pages  show  them 
to  us.  Margaret  Paston,  though  ready,  if  need  were,  to  stand  a 
siege  in  her  own  house,  was  still  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
purveying  “a  garnyssh  or  tweyn  of  powter  vesshell  ij  basanes  and 
ij  hewers,  and  xij  candlesticks.”  She  loads  her  husband  with 
commissions  of  all  sorts,  even  to  “  a  pese  of  blak  bukram  for  to  lyn 
with  a  gown  for  me,  I  xuld  bey  me  a  murrey  gown  to  gon  in  this 
soiner,  and  lyn  hr  the  koler  the  satyn  that  ye  geve  me  for  an 
hodde.”  John  Paston  himself  too,  even  when  lodged  in  the  Fleet, 
is  almost  feminine  in  the  minuteness  of  the  directions  he  gives  con¬ 
cerning  the  quality  of  the  wool  that  he  must  have  for  his  doublet. 
In  one  letter  we  find  a  short  notice  of  a  great  battle,  and  the 
numerous  beheadings  with  which  it  was  followed,  and  in  another 
the  writer  dwells  at  great  length  on  the  virtues  of  certain  “  trade 
pottes  of  Geane  (Genoa)  ”  which  he  was  sending  to  his  mother. 

Of  the  reforming  doctrines  of  Wycliffe,  if  indeed  they  ever 
spread  into  Norfolk,  all  traces  had  by  this  time  vanished.  The 
old  superstitions  still  held  undisputed  sway.  Masses  and  candle¬ 
burning  were  supposed  to  be  as  good  for  the  dead  as  pilgrimages 
were  for  the  living.  Childermasse  Day  falling  on  a  Sunday  is 
thought  reason  good  for  putting  off  the  coronation  till  Monday. 
Yet  the  clergy  of  Norfolk  did  as  little  credit  to  their  cloth  as 
those  of  any  other  county,  if  we  may  take  the  Parson  of  Snorying 
as  a  type  of  them.  That  worthy,  after  the  Norfolk  fashion,  was 
leader  of  a  “  riotous  feloweship.”  He  haled  honest  men  out  of 
their  own  houses  on  all  sorts  of  unwarranted  accusations,  and  at 
last  we  hear  that  for  his  evil  deeds  he  has  been  set  in  the  stocks. 
But  still  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  is  held  in  great  reverence,  and 
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recusants  are  at  once  reduced  to  obedience  when  be  commands 
under  “  peyn  of  cursing.” 

These  Paston  letters  are  also  of  great  value  in  a  literary  point  of 
view,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  time  when  the  Monk  of  Bury  was 
almost  the  sole  representative  of  English  literature.  To  them,  how¬ 
ever,  might  in  all  seriousness  be  applied  the  ingenious  criticism  onco 
bestowed  on  Chaucer’s  poems,  to  wit — that  they  contained  a  great 
deal  of  very  imperfect  spelling.  Though  the  language  differs  but 
little  from  that  of  our  own  day,  every  man  seems  to  have  been 
a  law  unto  himself  in  the  matter  of  spelling,  and  seldom  spelt 
the  same  word  twice  in  the  same  way.  Another  point  that 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed  is  the  absence  of  profane  oaths. 
The  writers  never  stained  their  pages  with  any  expression 
stronger  than  “  parde,”  and  that  even  is  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
Here  and  there  we  find  some  of  the  older  forms ;  as  am  for 
are,  hem  and  her  for  them  and  their,  the  intensive  prefix  a  in 
such  phrases  as  a-cold,  and  so  on.  There  are  but  few  words  that 
have  passed  out  of  sight  altogether,  though  among  these  may  be 
reckoned  copschotyn ,  stuck-up  or  high-crested ;  doggebold,  a  servile 
follower ;  somerley,  to  leave  fallow ;  retie,  for  smoke  ;  murrey,  a 
colour  much  in  favour  for  doublets  and  gowns ;  while  occasionally 
we  fiud  words  used  in  a  sense  very  different  from  their  present 
meaning,  as  sad  for  settled,  shrewd  for  strict,  singular  for  only. 
But  of  such  obsolete  words  or  expressions  there  are  not  enough 
to  perplex  the  most  superficial  reader.  Now  that  an  excellent 
edition  of  the  Paston  Letters  is  to  be  had  in  so  cheap  and  portable 
a  form,  they  ought  to  be  read  by  every  one  who  wishes  to  know 
what  life  in  England  was  like  before  the  great  change  wrought 
by  the  breach  from  Rome. 

Each  volume  is  preceded  by  an  excellent  historical  introduction 
from  the  pen  of  the  editor,  giving  a  very  clear  and  accurate  account 
of  the  confused  history  of  those  unsettled  times.  Mr.  Gairdner  has. 
indeed  fulfilled  his  task  of  editing  the  letters  with  a  care  and  skill 
that  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Those  papers  not  contained  in 
Fenn’s  collection,  which  are  now  published  for  the  first  time,  are  of 
great  interest,  and  wherever  it  was  possible  Mr.  Gairdner  has  com¬ 
pared  those  previously  published  with  the  original  letters.  Un¬ 
fortunately  this  could  only  be  done  with  a  comparatively  small 
number,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  MSS.,  which  had  been  by  mere 
chance  preserved  for  so  long,  were  by  another  strange  freak  of 
fortune  unaccountably  lost  soon  after  Sir  John  Fenn  had  drawn 
them  from  obscurity. 


FAPILLON’S  ANDRIA  OF  TERENCE.* 

rpjIE  most  interesting  feature  to  the  scholar's  eye  in  Mr. 
-1-  Papillon’s  present  edition  of  the  Andria  is  the  introductory 
survey  of  Latin  dramatic  prosody,  which  will  be  found  all  the 
more  valuable  for  the  cautious  and  temperate  tone  of  his  recogni¬ 
tion  of  German  labours  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  idle  to  ignore 
the  results  of  the  researches  of  Ritschl  and  Wagner  into  the 
records  of  the  Latin  tongue,  whilst  it  would  be  surprising  indeed 
if  an  English  scholar  were  to  endorse  without  reserve  their  almost 
unlimited  adhesion  to  the  theory  of  original  long  vowels,  which 
after  all  does  but  partially  account  for  the  difficult  phenomena  of 
Latin  comic  prosody.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Papillon,  with  much 
tact,  contents  himself  with  stating  candidly  the  difficulties  of 
Plautine  and  Terentian  versification,  and  reviewing  the  various 
theories  proposed  for  their  removal.  Of  these  the  second— namely, 
that  which  resorts  to  compression  ( ecthlipsis ),  and  aphcerisis  or 
apocope,  to  explain  an  apparent  redundance  of  syllables — will  un¬ 
doubtedly  meet  a  large  number  of  cases,  though  the  contraction  of 
two  syllables  beginning  with  consonants  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
vowel  between  them  is  much  more  questionable  than  the  com¬ 
pression  of  two  vowels  coming  together.  The  theory,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  the  dropping  of  initial  and  final  letters  has  much 
plausibility,  and  no  little  confirmation  both  in  direct  evidence  and 
in  the  comparison  of  modern  Italian  forms;  but  perhaps  the  most 
favourite  explanation  is  that  of  “  neglected  position,”  that  is  to  say, 
the  shortening  in  comic  poetry  of  vowels  naturally  short,  but  reckoned 
as  long  in  Augustan  poetry,  e.g.  nernpe,  student.  As  Mr.  Papillon 
remarks,  the  weak  points  of  this  theory  are — i,  its  not  covering  a 
number  of  cases  which  the  “  compression  ”  theory  will  meet ;  and  2, 
the  rarity  of  such  license  compared  with  what  we  might  expect. 
The  question  of  the  “  influence  of  accent  ”  cannot  be  overlooked 
in  any  competent  survey  of  the  whole  question,  and  therefore,  as 
we  might  expect,  is  carefully  touched  upon  in  pp.  xxxix. — xlii. ; 
and  thus  in  Mr.  Papillon’s  Andria  we  get  as  much  as  the  compass  of 
the  volume  would  allow,  and  a  good  deal  more  than  can  be  gleaned 
from  much  larger  and  more  pretentious  treatises,  of  an  insight  into 
the  much  debated  matter  of  Latin  comic  prosody.  The  student 
will  do  well  to  master  it  with  a  view  to  the  thorough  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  present  position  of  a  l is  which  is  likely  to  be  for  an  inde¬ 
finitely  long  time  sub  judice.  The  Germans  have  said,  and  unsaid, 
and  said  over  again  their  “  says  ”  upon  it,  by  the  mouth  of  their 
oracle  Ritschl.  Our  own  Bentley  has  bolstered  up  his  own  subtle 
and  acute  theories  with  his  characteristic  vigour,  yet  not  without 
a  suspicion  being  induced  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  zeal  for 
victory  rather  than  for  truth.  In  the  present  state  of  the  discussion, 
however,  it  is  no  small  service  that  Mr.  Papillon  and  other  pains- 
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taking  English  scholars  are  doing  towards  the  ascertainment  of  the 
truth  by  a  close  and  critical  survey  of  past  and  present  theories, 
with  the  essential  leaven  of  common  sense  in  their  investigations. 
Before  we  quit  a  subject  too  abstruse  for  the  general  reader,  it 
may  be  added  that  Mr.  Papillon  is  abundantly  well  qualified  to 
handle  the  subject,  from  his  deep  insight  into  comparative  philo¬ 
logy  ;  and,  more  generally,  that,  in  all  discussions  about  it,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  language  of  the  Latin  comic  poets  was 
spoken,  not  book,  language.  Terence  and  Plautus  wrote  much  as 
the  Romans  of  their  day  spoke,  “  fitting  to  Greek  metres  words 
subject  to  all  the  looseness  and  uncertainty  of  everyday  accentual 
pronunciation.” 

And  this  leads  us  to  the  contemplation  of  the  plays  of  Terence 
as  a  singularly  interesting  curiosity  of  literature.  A  Punic  slave 
is  sold  into  the  house  of  a  Roman  senator,  and  so  thoroughly  ac¬ 
quires  the  language  and  tastes  of  his  cultivated  masters  as  to  enjoy 
with  them  Menander’s  classic  comedies,  and,  what  is  more,  to 
turn  them  into  elegant  conversational  Latin.  Had  Terence  been 
of  other  antecedents,  his  want  of  originality  might  have  been  a 
blot  on  his  artistic  reputation ;  but,  as  it  was,  he  took  from  his 
teachers  what  they  had  taken  from  theirs,  the  Greek  pattern  and  type. 
For  his  own  part,  he  did  little  as  regards  plot  and  construction 
beyond  skilful  jointing  and  adapting,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Andria, 
made  up  of  Menander’s  Andria  and  Perinthia ;  but,  as  regards 
language  and  dialogue,  he  achieved  a  feat  which  cannot  well  be 
rated  too  highly  as  indicative  of  his  genius.  He  wrote  in  an 
acquired  language  with  the  idiomatic  ease  of  a  native.  His  style 
shows  a  marvellous  acquaintance  with  the  common  talk  of  the 
Roman  people,  and  yet  is  wholly  free  from  the  rusticity  or  patois 
which  a  modern  might  run  the  risk  of  catching  in  the  acquirement 
of  a  foreign  language  even  on  the  spot.  So  rarely  is  he  found 
tripping  that  there  is  no  better  author  to  place  in  boys’  hands 
for  good  Latinity,  elegance  of  style,  or  insight  into  the  great 
language  of  Rome ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  how¬ 
ever  much  he  may  have  considered  a  partial  admission  of  the 
charge  to  have  been  prudent  and  palatable  to  his  great  friends, 
such  as  Scipio  and  Lselius,  he  owed  this  faultlessness  of  style 
so  much  to  their  help  and  teaching  as  to  natural  receptivity 
and  linguistic  aptitudes,  to  say  nothing  of  a  bright  and  quick 
genius.  The  suggestion  that,  before  publishing,  Terence  used  to 
read  his  compositions  in  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  avail  himself 
of  their  observations  and  suggestions  may  of  course  have  a  germ 
of  truth  in  it;  but  we  had  rather  accept  the  story  told  by 
Suetonius  in  his  Life,  as  to  the  rehearsal  of  the  Andria,  his  first 
play,  before  Csecilius  at  supper.  The  playwright,  humbly  clad, 
sat  on  a  low  stool  beside  his  patron’s  seat  when  he  began  to  read. 
After  a  few  verses  he  was  invited  to  a  seat  at  the  triclinium,  and,  as 
his  entertainer’s  admiration  waxed  warmer  whilst  he  read  on  through 
successive  scenes  and  acts,  he  may  be  said  to  have  vindicated  in 
a  rare  and  signal  manner  the  irresistible  claims  of  genius  upon  the 
fellowship  of  men  of  culture.  If  the  scanty  data  for  a  Life  of  Terence 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  to  be  trusted,  the  poet  must 
have  died  comparatively  young  ;  and  this  would  make  his  mastery 
of  his  adopted  language  all  the  more  wonderful.  Such  it  seemed 
to  a  most  competent  and  practised  judge,  no  other  than  Julius 
Caesar,  who  styles  him,  in  verses  preserved  by  Suetonius,  “  Puri  ser- 
monis  amator”;  and  to  this  we  may  add  the  testimony  of 
the  commentator  Servius,  who  ranks  him  above  all  comic  poets 
“  propter  solam  proprietatem,”  or,  as  Mr.  Papillon  translates, 
his  “  apposite  neatness  of  language.”  Csesar,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  missed  in  him  the  vis  comica  which  was  more  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  coarse  humour  of  Plautus,  to  whom  he  is 
doubtless  inferior  in  life,  dash,  and  homely  jokes.  But  Terence 
reflects  the  refinement  of  genteel  comedy,  as  distinguished 
from  broad  farce ;  though,  after  all,  on  the  charge  of  coarseness 
or  immorality  no  reader  who  has  any  liking  for  the  plays  of 
Aristophanes  need  pretend  to  fling  a  stone  at  Plautus,  much  less  at 
Terence.  Some  part  of  the  alleged  defect  of  vis  comica  in  Terence 
is  referable  also,  as  Mr.  Papillon  has  pointed  out,  to  his  model, 
the  literature  of  the  new  Attic  comedy,  which  was  the  only 
available  fountain  of  inspiration  for  a  Roman  dramatist  of 
the  date  of  Terence ;  and  he  had  to  run  in  a  groove  of  Greek 
manners,  characters,  scenery,  dress,  and  even  names,  to  escape 
the  censure  of  the  Roman  authorities.  The  result  is  that,  look¬ 
ing  at  his  plots,  we  must  vote  them  a  little  tame  and  samelike  ; 
e.g.  the  love  of  a  young  man  for  a  girl  of  questionable  sur¬ 
roundings  who  turns  out  to  be  of  free  birth,  and  is  married 
to  him,  forms  the  plot  of  the  Eunuchus,  Heautontimorumenos 
and  Pliormio,  as  well  as  of  the  Andria.  Ilis  characters,  too,  recur 
with  little  variety  ;  but,  if  he  has  an  incident  to  introduce,  he  knows 
how  to  make  the  most  of  it,  and  he  shows  consummate  art  in  the 
introduction  of  such  natural  touches  as  the  behaviour  of  Pamphilus 
towards  Glycerium  when  she  approached  too  near  the  flames  of 
the  funeral  pile  of  her  protectress  Chrysis,  and  the  pathetic  remi¬ 
niscence  by  Pamphilus  (in  Act  I.  sc.  v.  47  sqq.)  of  Ohrysis  on  her 
death-bed  entrusting  Glycerium  to  him  for  the  care  and  protec¬ 
tion  which  she  could  no  longer  render.  This  latter  seems  to  have 
attracted  the  notice  of  Otway,  no  feeble  master  of  the  tragic  or 
pathetic  vein,  and  to  have  been  copied  by  him  in  his  Orphans. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  were  needful  to  adduce  passages  to  rebut 
the  charge  of  the  utter  absence  of  the  farcical  element  in  Terence, 
we  might  find  them  in  many  such  “  asides  ”  to  the  audience  as 
that  of  the  maid,  Mysis  (in  Act.  I.  sc.  iv.),  hinting  that  the 
eagerness  of  the  old  nurse,  Archillis,  to  have  the  midwife  fetched 
is  due  to  the  prospect  of  a  quiet  drop  or  two  with  her,  “  Impor- 
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tunitatem  spectate  aniculte.  Quia  compotrix  ejus  est  ” ;  or,  as 
Colman  lias  it : — 

Observe  how  earnest  the  old  gossip  is, 

Because  this  Lesbia  is  her  pot-companion. 

And  as  to  delineation  of  character,  if  we  admit  that  the  “  fallax 
semis  ”  of  Roman  comedy  is  always  pretty  much  the  same  in  one 
play  as  in  the  rest,  who  can  withhold  applause  from  the  astute¬ 
ness  of  Davus  in  Act  II.  ii.  15-23,  as  he  recounts  his  list  of  in¬ 
dications  that  no  marriage  was  meant  hy  Chremes  or  Simo,  and 
that  the  young  people  need  not  trouble  themselves  P  It  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  see  that  Terence's  vein  has  influenced  the  comedy 
of  such  modern  writers  as  Steele  and  T'ielding,  as  well  as  French 
comic  literature.  And  what  enhances  the  interest  of  studying  the  ex¬ 
tant  works  of  this  eminently  representative  author  of  Latin  comedy 
is  that,  whilst  he  may  he  taken  as  using  the  j  ure  well  of  undefiled 
spoken  Latin,  his  refinement  proves  hiS  sympathy  with  the  taste  of 
the  noble  connoisseurs  in  whose  society  he  seems  to  have  lived, 
rather  than  of  the  people,  on  whom  an  Aristophanes  would  have 
depended  for  favour. 

Mr.  Papillon  has  been  at  pains  to  set  his  author’s  acts  and 
scenes  before  us  carefully,  and  with  evident  respect  for  the  best 
results  of  recent  criticism.  Ills  judgment,  where  we  have  tested 
it,  in  the  matter  of  various  readings,  is  usually  based  ou  sound 
premisses.  Of  his  annotations  we  consider  those  the  best  which 
touch  on  grammatical  features,  such  as  the  illustration  of  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  a  pluperfect  (e.g.  fecisset,  Frol.  3)  after  a  past  tense,  where 
a  future  perfect  would,  have  followed  a  primary  tense.  In  minutely 
explaining  the  sequence  and  connexion  of  moods  and  tenses  he  is 
quite  at  home,  and  he  does  his  work  with  sullieient  brevity.  Long 
notes  are  a  sore  hindrance  to  the  enjoyment  and  comprehension  of 
the  action  of  a  drama.  In  one  or  two  places,  however,  Mr.  Papillon’s 
brevity  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  his  interpretation,  as  where,  upon 
Pamphilus’s  expression  of  dislike  to  oppose  his  father's  wishes, 
“  Fine  ego  ut  adverser ?  ”  I.  v.  28,  he  merely  notes  “sc.  faciam.” 
He  seems  to  regard  faciam  as  understood,  hut  surely  the  construc¬ 
tion  is  rather  akin  to  that  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive  with  ne 
to  express  indignation  or  surprise,  which  occurs  in  v.  10  of  the 
same  scene  and  is  so  common  in  Terence.  Again,  we  are  puzzled  to 
find  him  explaining  “  Glam  te  est”  (I.  v.  52)  as  a  construction  Kara 
crvveaiv,  and  adding  that  “  clam  est=fallit.  Clam  is  surely  a  pre¬ 
position  governing  an  ablative  or  an  accusative,  as  here  and  (among 
other  places)  at  Plaut.  Mil.  Gl.  II.  i.  34.  Here  and  there  a  word 
or  phrase  passes  unnoticed  which  demanded  explanation,  e.g.  in 
Act  II.  sc.  ii.  23,  Quorsumnam  (as  to  the  enforcement  of  the  inter¬ 
rogative  by  the  particle)  ;  in  III.  26,  Cautio  est,  for  the  use  of  the 
verbal  noun  for  the  gerundive;  and  in  vi.  16  subtristis  for  the 
qualifying  force  of  the  preposition.  But  for  the  most  part  the 
editor  vigilantly  performs  his  duties  as  a  guide  to  the  grammar 
and  interpretation  of  the  Latin  comic  poet ;  as  witness  his  sound 
objection  at  III.  i.  19  to  the  reading  “Mum  immemores 
discipuli  ?  ”  (Have  your  pupils  forgotten  their  parts  ?)  as 
Simo’s  retort  to  Davus,  instead  of  “  Num  immemor  es 
discipuli,”  i.e.  “  What  !  have  you  forgotten  your  scholar, 
Pamphilus  ?  ”  Nonne  would,  as  he  explains,  have  been  more 
appropriate  than  num,  were  the  former  reading  true,  because  it  is 
implied  that  they  have  forgotten.  On  III.  ii.  6,  Per  ecastor  scitus, 
there  is  a  helpful  note  on  the  meanings  of  scitus,  and  at  v.  49  of 
the  same  scene  we  agree  with  Mr.  Papillon  in  taking  alias  in  the 
line — - 

Quid  alias  malim,  quam  liodie  lias  fieri  nuptias  ? — 

to  mean,  not  aliter,  hut  at  any  other  time,  with  reference  to  liodie. 
“  If  Chremes  consents,”  says  Simo,  “  the  wedding  shall  come  off 
at  once,  this  very  day  ;  what  day  so  good  as  the  present  P  ”  It  is 
more  difficult  to  concur  in  his  acceptance  of  Parry's  solution  of  the 
knot  in  the  passage — 

Edam  puerum  inde  abiens  conveni  Chremi, 

Olera  et  piseiculos  minutos  ferre  obolo  ad  ooonam  seni. — II.  iii.  31. 

That  he  could  endorse  Mr.  Parry’s  notion  that  ferre  depends  on 
vidi  lying  “  perdu”  iu  conveni— venire  vidi,  was  not  to  be  expected ; 
but  he  evidently  gives  his  adhesion  to  a  kindred  method  of  solu¬ 
tion  when  he  takes  ferre  as  depending  on  some  verb  implied  in 
conveni.  It  is  likelier,  to  our  thinking,  that  ferre  is  the  infinitive 
for  the  participle  hy  a  kind  of  Grsecism.  Wagner’s  resort  to  a 
colon  at  Chremi,  and  to  making/erre  an  historic  infinitive,  is  wholly 
untenable.  Neither  can  we  agree  with  him  in  doubting  that  there 
are  very  special  and  antithetical  senses,  beyond  mere  similarity  of 
sound,  designed  by  the  poet  in  the  verbs  of  the  line  of  Pamphilus 
(II.  iii.  12) — 

Ut  ab  ilia  excludar,  hue  concludar,  &c. 

Lucretius’s  “  exclusus  amator  ”  and  Davus’s  expression  in  the 
fourth  scene  of  the  next  act — namely,  “  In  nuptias  coujeci  herilem 
filium  ” — rise  up  to  our  memories  in  protest  against  such  a  doubt ; 
and  it  is  very  hard  upon  Terence  to  deny  him  the  sparkle  of  “  vis 
comica  ’’which  consists  in  making  the  young  lover  deprecate  being 
shut  out  from  Glycerium  aud  the  house  where  he  had  been  on  such 
familiar  terms  with  her,  and  finding  himself  “  caged  up  ”  instead  with 
the  other  girl  for  whom  he  has  no  fancy.  Let  the  poet  have  the 
credit  of  intending  to  give  words  the  fullest  force  they  admit  of. 
In  II.  vi.  23  also,  we  should  be  disposed  to  interpret  Davus’s 
qualificatory  “  quod  diceudum  hie  siet  ”  not  as  a  mock  deference 
to  his  master  (i.e.  “  as  far  as  it  can  be  said  by  one  in  my  place”), 
but  rather  as  a  hit  of  confidential  advice  (i.e.  “  a  remark  I  may 
venture  to  make  entre  nous”).  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of 
opinion.  In  the  main,  Mr.  Papillon’s  insight  into  his  author's  mind, 


as  well  as  into  his  manner  and  modes  of  expression,  qualifies  him  for 
a  guide  to  Terence  not  only  to  the  student  whose  concern  it  is  to 
read  that  author  critically  aud  for  purposes  of  scholarship,  hut  to 
the  “  emeritus  ”  who  takes  him  up  for  pleasurable  reperusal. 


LEAH.* 

IT  is  good  to  find  a  writer's  works  improving  rather  than 
deteriorating  as  time  goes  on.  Mrs.  Edwardes’s  last  novel, 
though  not  the  most  agreeable,  is  the  strongest  and  most  complete 
which  she  has  yet  produced.  Its  construction  is  admirable  except 
in  one  point,  and  that  is  the  conclusion  of  the  book,  which  is  in 
all  good,  novels  the  most  obvious  point  for  a  critic  to  carp  at,  and 
the  one  matter  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  all  readers.  If 
a  story  is  made  to  end  happily,  there  will  always  he  some  who 
will  object  that  it  is  thereiore  untrue  to  life ;  if  unhappily,  others 
will  cry  out  that  there  is  enough  misery  in  the  actual  world,  and 
that  a  writer  of  fiction  should  carry  his  readers  out  of  the  dull 
atmosphere  of  grief  into  one  of  brightness  and  joy.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  in  defence  of  both  plans,  and  the  only  way  of 
ensuring  general  satisfaction  would  be  to  make  two  endings  to 
every  novel,  from  which  one  might  he  chosen  at  the  reader's  dis¬ 
cretion. 

The  originality  of  Mrs.  Edwardes’s  work  lies  not  in  her  subject 
so  much  as  in  its  treatment ;  and  it  is  no  small  merit  to  have  given 
a  new  aspect  to  the  well-wom  theme  of  a  mercenary  marriage. 
Leah  Pascal,  the  heroine  of  the  story,  has  been  brought  up  by  her 
father  to  consider  money  as  the  one  good  thing  in  life ;  a  principle 
which  the  sufferings  caused  to  her,  and  especially  to  her  little 
invalid  sister  Debbie,  hy  their  poverty  and  his  selfishness,  serve 
to  inculcate  practically.  Thus  the  currents  of  her  nature, 
•which  has  much  that  is  noble,  are  turned  awry,  and  when  she  is 
first  introduced  to  the  reader,  her  whole  attention  is  absorbed  in 
considering  whether  the  spray  or  the  coronet  of  diamonds  sent  her 
hy  Jack  Chamberlayne,  her  intended  husband,  is  the  more  becom¬ 
ing,  and  in  listening  to  Debbie’s  comments  on  this  weighty 
matter : — 

Deb  is  Leah’s  youngest  sister,  a  small  girl  of  ten  or  eleven,  who,  withiu 
locked  doors,  is  occasionally  permitted  to  play  audience  to  the  dress 
rehearsals  of  the  bride-elect.  She  had  been  playing  audience  for  more  than 
two  hours  now,  and  her  red  nose  and  blue  fingers  bear  evidence  to  the 
intense  nature  of  the  pleasure  derived  by  her  from  the  entertainment. 

“  Why  not  keep  both,  Leah  ?  You  could  wear  the  spray  when  you  dress 
to  amuse  yourself  and  the  coronet  when  you  dress  to  outshine  other  people, 
and  if  Jack  Chamberlayne  is  so  immensely  rich  as  everybody  says,  a  hun¬ 
dred  pounds’  worth  of  diamonds,  more  or  less,  could  make  no  difference  to 
him.” 

“Jack  Chamberlayne  is  not  immensely  rich  yet,  child.  If  Jack  is  lucky 
enough — if  Providence  directs  things  well,”  Leah  corrects  herself  piously, 
“  he  will  he  rich  twelvemonths  hence.  But  twelvemonths  hence  is  not 
now..” 

“  No,  indeed,”  says  Deb,  with  a  shake  of  the  head.  She  is  a  very  tiny, 
very  fragile-looking  child,  slightly  misshapen,  poor  little  Deb,  from  her 
birth,  and  with  the  precocity  of  tongue,  the  mournful  oldness  of  face  and 
voice  that  not  unusually  go  with  bodily  deformity  iu  children.  “  I  heard 
Madame  Bonchretien  tell  Miss  Smith  only  yesterday  that  Mr.  Chamberlayne 
had  *  un  toux  qui  sent  le  sapin.'  1  wish  1  knew  what  that  means — un  toux 
qui  sent  le  sapin  ?  ” 

“I  wish  Madame  Bonchretien  would  attend  to  her  own  business,”  cried 
Leah,  sharply.  “  If  Madame  gave  her  boarders  rather  fresher  meat  for 
dinner,  and  at  the  same  time  chattered  less  about  their  concerns,  it  would 
be  better  for  all  of  us.” 

“  And  still  1  respect  Madame  Bonchretien,”  says  Deb,  opening  her  grave, 
dark  eyes,  “  because  my  dear  M.  Danton  respects  her,  and  says  she  is  good 
of  heart.  Ah,  Leah,  if  you  had  only  seen  M.  Danton  sooner!  He  has  a 
picture  just  like  you  in  his  photograph  book,  and  once  when  I  asked  him 
about  that  picture  he  turned  white  and  looked  so  odd  at  me  :  however,  it  is 
too  late  now  !  Nothing  can  he  changed,  of  course,  when  people’s  wedding 
dresses  are  ordered,  only  it  is  such  a  pity  Jack  Chamberlayne  isn’t  nice.” 

In  the  descriptions  which  are  given  hy  the  way  of  Mme. 
Bonckretien’s  boarding-house  in  Paris,  where  the  Pascal  family 
are  established,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  humour.  Old  Mrs.  Wynch, 
who  has  “  lived  under  Madame’s  roof  fifteen  years,”  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  threatening  to  leave  it,  with  her  stinging  tongue,  which 
drives  Mme.  Bonchretien  to  frantic '  efforts  at  keeping  the  peace, 
is  a  capital  bit  of  character.  The  discomfiture  of  Colonel 
Pascal  is  almost  too  terrible  to  be  enjoyed  when  Mrs.  Wynch  ap¬ 
pears  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo  at  the  wedding  banquet  which  he 
gives  in  the  Paris  hoarding-house,  and  insists  on  occupying,  as 
usual,  the  place  at  table  which  is  hers  hy  right  of  fifteen  years’ 
custom.  To  any  ordinary  emergency  the  Prince  Charming,  as 
his  daughters  call  him,  would  be  equal,  but  Mrs.  Wynch  is  too 
much  for  him.  “  So  charmed,”  he  says  in  desperation,  “  that  his 
dear  old  friend  has  found  herself  strong  enough  at  the  last 
moment  to  venture  among  them.”  “  His  dear  old  friend 
remains  deaf  and  blind  as  destiny.  *  Apportez  ma  vine,  Desire, ’ 
she  shouts  in  her  gruff,  querulous  tones,  “  ma  propre  vine.  II 
reste  un  bong  demi  dans  la  bouteille.  Champagne?  1  hate 
champagne.  Apportez  la  vine  a  moi.  II  reste  un  demi  dans  la 
bouteille.’”  The  character  of  Colonel  Pascal,  whose  heart  is 
ruled  by  one  strong  feeling,  a  deep  love  for  himself,  is  sketched 
with  much  cleverness.  But  though  one  cannot  suspect  a  writer 
of  Mrs.  Edwardes’s  original  force  of  falling  into  a  fashion  set 
by  other  writers  merely  because  it  is  a  fashion,  it  is  time, 
we  think,  to  protest  against  the  hard  measure  meted  out  to 


*  Leah  :  a  Woman  of  Fashion.  By  Mrs.  Edwardes,  Author  of  “  Ought 
Wc  to  Visit  Her  ?  ”  “  Susan  Fielding,”  “  Steven  Lawrence,”  Sec.  3  vols. 
London  :  Richard  Bentley  &  Son.  1875. 
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fathers  in  novels  nowadays.  Are  there  so  many  fathers 
as  novelists  would  have  us  believe  whose  only  care  is  for  self, 
who  inspire  no  feeling  hut  repulsion  in  then-  children  ?  When 
children  were  indeed  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron,  allowed  hut  little 
intercourse  in  their  childish  days  with  their  elders,  and  that  at  a 
distance  of  “  Sir  ”  and  “  Madam,”  it  was  the  delight  of  fiction  to 
illustrate  the  beauties  of  paternal  love.  Now  that  children  are 
grown  up  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  nursery,  and  are  only  not  the 
companions  of  their  parents  because  they  choose  to  go  further 
afield  for  society,  novel  after  novel  has  presented  fathers  in  an 
aspect  as  odious  as  that  of  the  stage  lawyers  in  old-fashioned  melo¬ 
dramas.  We  have  no  wish,  however,  to  blame  Mrs.  Edwardes 
because  a  character  in  Leah  happens  to  fall  in  with  a  foolish 
fashion  common  to  novels  inferior  to  hers. 

Events  of  considerable  importance  take  place  in  Mine.  Bonchrd- 
tien’s  boarding-house  before  the  wedding  of  Jack  Chamberlayne — 
a  well-meaning,  ill-educated  “  petty  cravy,”  to  employ  Mrs. 
Wynch’s  term  for  him — with  Leah  Pascal,  whom  he  loves  with 
such  love  as  he  is  capable  of,  and  who  loves  him  not  at  all,  is 
accomplished.  In  the  interval  between  her  doubts  concerning  the 
diamond  spray  and  coronet  and  the  marriage,  Lord  Stair,  a  fre¬ 
quenter  of  Mme.  Bonchretien’s  house,  who  pays  for  his  hoard  with 
the  influence  of  his  title,  has  seen  Leah  Pascal,  and  resolved  to 
introduce  her  to  the  world  of  fashion  in  London  when  she  shall 
have  become  Mrs.  Chamberlayne.  Also  M.  Danton,  a  poor  medical 
student,  who  has  sacrificed  his  fortune  to  his  principles,  who  is 
hated  by  most  of  Mme.  Bonchretien’s  inmates,  and  beloved  by 
many  poor  patients,  has  seen  Leah  Pascal,  and,  after  hating  her  for 
a  short  space,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  her.  What  makes 
matters  more  serious  is  that  her  feelings  towards  him  go  through 
precisely  the  same  change.  Danton  has  a  genius  for  music,  and  a 
fine  tenor  voice.  Curiously  enough  he  is  compared  to  Giuglini 
— or,  as  the  author  has  it,  Guiglini — not  for  the  beauty  of 
his  voice,  but  for  that  of  his  “  fine  eyes  and  delicate  line 
of  profile,1'  which  latter  was  hardly  the  distinction  of  Giugliui’s 
face.  It  is  curious,  too,  in  another  passage,,  where  there  is  a 
fine  description  of  Adrienne  Lecouvreur,  to  hear  of  the  great 
actress’s  “  fatal  loveliness.”  However,  every  one  is  free  to  have 
his  own  ideas  of  beauty,  and  it  is  enough  for  the  main  pur¬ 
pose  of  Leah  that  Danton  and  Miss  Pascal  are  beautiful  in  each 
other’s  eyes.  Having  awaked  from  her  indifference  to  Jack 
Chamberlayne  into  love  for  Danton,  Leah  is  almost  persuaded  into 
abandoning  the  glories  of  silks  and  diamonds  and  Jack  Chamber¬ 
layne  inspired  with  absinthe,  for  a  less  gorgeous  happiness  with 
Danton  inspired  with  noble  thought  and  purpose.  But  she  has 
not  the  strength  to  sacrifice  her  dream  of  riches,  although  she  is 
strong  enough  to  brave  the  chance  of  scandal  to  be  incurred  by 
taking  a  walk  one  evening  accompanied  by  Danton  alone  through 
the  Tuileries  gardens  on  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  where  they  stop 
for  a  minute  to  listen  to  music  at  a  cafe  chantant,  and  to  be  seen 
by  Lord  Stair,  who  gives  no  sign  of  recognition,  but  treasures  up 
his  knowledge  of  the  event  for  future  use.  In  the  course  of  this 
walk  Leah  and  Danton  are  “  for  one  brief  hour  lovers,  as  un-condi- 
tionallv  as  though  no  prior  claim  bound  either  of  them,  as  much 
cut  oil'  from  sordid  care  or  presentiment  as  were  the  first  pair  of 
lovers  in  the  garden.  One  hour ;  and  then  comes  the  moment  of 
awakening.”  When  Danton  proposes  to  break  the  news  of  the 
*  destruction  of  Leah's  engagement  to  Jack  Chamberlayne  in  favour 
of  a  fresh  engagement  to  himself,  Leah  falters  and  puts  oil  the  time 
for  action  until  after  the  morrow.  Before  the  morrow  comes 
she  has  heard  and  believed  a  report  that  Danton  has  a  wife.  The 
fact  that  she  does  believe  this  report  at  once  without  inquiry  goes 
rather  to  show  that  her  love  for  Danton  was  not  very  deep,  and 
takes  away  somewhat  from  the  compassion  which  her  position  at 
the  time  might  otherwise  arouse. 

Immediately  after  what  Leah  takes  to  be  the  fatal  discovery  of 
Danton’s  marriage,  a  certain  Mrs.  Baltimore,  a  cousin  of  Leah’s, 
who  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  her  and  Jack  Chamberlayne 
together,  arrives  at  Mme.  Bonchretien’s  boarding-house  to  stay  for 
the  wedding : — 

Mrs.  Baltimore  lives  on  men’s  praise,  in  men’s  society  ;  has  men  friends 
by  the  hundred ;  has  embittered  men’s  homes,  if  she  has  not  broken  their 
hearts,  by  the  score — mid  hates  them  !  Not,  perhaps,  as  she  hates  her  own 
sex — that  feeling  is  instinctive,  warm,  human  ;  but  rather  with  the  wary, 
cold  hatred  of  political  antagonists.  A  type  of  woman  belonging  to  an  alto¬ 
gether  advanced  stage  of  civilization,  but  growing  every  day  we  live  more 
common. 

Mrs.  Baltimore  sees  at  once  how  matters  stand  with  Leah  and 
Danton,  and  does  her  best  to  show  her  cousin  the  follv  of  poor 
marriages,  and  to  prevent  her  from  listening  any  more  to'  Dautou’s 
winged  words.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Leah  meets  him,  by  his 
request,  in  a  studio  at  the  top  of  the  house,  when  all  the  other 
boarders  have  gone  to  bed,  and  there  hears  the  history  of  his  life 
and  the  explanation  of  the  story  she  has  heard.  At  the  end  he 
makes  one  more  eloquent  appeal  to  her  to  throw  away  the  gold 
that  gilds  the  straitened  forehead  of  the  fool,  and  to  marry  him. 
She  replies  that  she  loves  him,  that  she  wishes  to  die,  and  that 
she  will  marry  Jack  Chamberlayne  on  the  day  after  the  morrow. 
Miss  Pascal,  it  will  he  seen,  is  not  a  nice  woman ;  and  yet  Mrs. 
Edwardes  manages  to  awaken  interest  and  even  pity  in  her  behalf. 
She  makes  on  the  day  after  her  interview  with  Danton  a  desperate 
appeal  to  her  father  to  interfere  and  stop  the  wedding  with  Jack 
Chamberlayne : — 

“  Father  ” — she  rises  abruptly,  comes  to  his  side,  and  looks  down  at  him 
straight,  with  her  miserable,  wistful  eyes — “  I  wish  to  God  I  could  get  out 
of  marrying  Jack  !  ” 


Colonel  Pascal  gives  a  little  jump,  as  though  a  hand  had  struck  him. 
“  Get  out — of  marrying-r-Jack  V  ”  he  stammers,  a  full  stop  of  breathlessness 
between  each  syllable. 

“  Get  out  of  marrying  Jack.  I  never  pretended  to  care  for  him,  as  you 
know.  And  I  was  quite  willing — oh,  you  need  not  speak,  I  wanted  no 
coercion  on  your  part !  quite  willing  to  sell  myself  to  the  highest  bidder. 
But  now  that  it  comes  so  near — father — I  hate  it  worse  than  I  expected ;  I 
think  it  right  to  tell  you  so.” 

Colonel  Pascal  by  this  time  has  recovered  his  presence  of  mind.  “  Your 
nerves  are  upset,  Leah.  All  girls  talk  like  this  before  their  weddings.  That 
you  have  no  romantic  attachment  to  poor  Jack,  I  know  ;  but  the  marriages 
that  begin  with  romantic  attachment  do  not,  alas!  end  the  best.  When 
you  have  been  Jack’s  wife  three  months - ” 

“  Go  on,  sir.” 

“  You — you  will  have  grown  accustomed - ”  begins  Prince  Charming, 

airily.  But  Leah  interrupts  him — oh,  with  what  a  gesture  of  profound 
contempt,  for  herself,  for  him  ! 

“  Have  grown  accustomed  to  my  shame  !  That’s  the  worst  thought  of 
all  ” — her  head  sinks  upon  her  breast — “  that  one  can  grow  accustomed, 
even  to  the  degradation  of  such  a  marriage  as  this.” 

“  I — I  implore  you  not  to  speak  so  loud.  If  Bell — if  one  of  the  children 
should  overhear !  ” 

“  If  one  of  the  children  should  overhear — well,  iu  the  time  to  come,  it 
might  be  good  that  one  of  the  children  could  say,  *  On  the  night  before  her 
marriage,  Leah  shrank  from  herself.  On  the  night  before  her  marriage,  if 
our  father  had  wished  it,  Leah  might  have  been  saved.’  ” 

The  wedding  takes  place ;  Jack  and  his  wife  go  abroad,  and  while 
they  are  at  Home  he  discovers  by  accident  the  secret  of  her  love 
for  Danton,  and  becomes  jealous  with  the  ferocity  of  a  weak  low 
nature.  They  return  to  town,  and  Leah  satislies  her  old  ambition 
of  becoming  a  woman  of  fashion,  helped  on  to  that  desired  end  by 
Lord  Stair,  who  is  her  slave.  The  story  of  her  life  and  Jack’s  from 
day  to  day  in  London  is  told  with  a  singular  and  almost  horrible 
truth.  The  humorous  picture  of  the  ldobarts  family,  the  next 
heirs  to  Jack’s  property,  is  an  agreeable  relief,  although  even  here 
there  is  something-  grim  in  the  humour.  The  catastrophe  which 
one  would  expect  to  occur,  aud  which  does  in  fact  occur,  is  that 
Danton  suddenly  appears  in  London,  having  got  an  appointment 
there,  and  is  thrown  in  contact  with  Leah.  When  she  hears  of 
his  arrival  she  makes  more  than  one  ell'ort  to  establish  better  rela¬ 
tions  between  Jack  and  herself,  but  without  success.  “  It  is  the 
low  mau  thinks  the  woman  low,”  and  Jack,  having  discovered  one 
fault  in  his  wife’s  conduct,  can  believe  little  good  of  her.  Mean¬ 
while,  Lord  Stair  has  made  his  declaration  to  Leah  and  been 
repulsed  with  scorn ;  and  he  takes  his  revenge  after  the  fashion 
of  his  nature.  Leah  meets  him  at  the  opera,  and  is  to  meet  him 
again  at  a  great  hall ;  hut  in  the  crush-room  she  suddenly  changes 
her  mind,  and,  seeing  Danton  passing  outside,  asks  him  to  take  her 
to  her  carriage,  and  goes  straight  home.  Lord  Stair,  with  courteous 
malice,  carries  the  intelligence  of  her  meeting  with  Danton  to  Jack 
Chamberlayne.  It  is  a  good  touch  of  the  author’s  to  make  Jack, 
with  all  his  lowness  and  all  his  conviction  of  Leah’s  want  of  faith 
to  him,  conceal  his  impressions  from  Lord  Stair,  and  hide  his  rage 
and  frantic  jealousy  until  he  is  alone  with  Leah.  The  scene  which 
takes  place  between  them  is  perhaps  the  strongest  in  the  hook,  and 
is  certainly  not  the  most  agreeable,  as  may  he  judged  from  the  fact 
that  it  is  ended  by  Jack  breaking  a  blood-vessel  and  falling  into 
his  wife’s  arms  just  as  he  is  advancing  towards  her  with  a  hand 
threateningly  lilted.  This  is  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  we 
have  already  said  that  we  think  the  end  the  least  satisfactory  part 
of  Mrs.  Edwardes’s  novel.  There  may  he  many  people,  however, 
who  will  not  agree  with  this  opinion,  and  readers  may  he  left  to 
find  out  for  themselves  what  is  the  end,  and  form  their  own 
conclusions  upon  it.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  Leah  is  by  no 
means  a  pleasant  hook,  hut  its  force  and  originality  entitle  it  to 
a  good  place  among  novels.  There  is  one  very  pleasant  cha¬ 
racter  in  it,  of  whom  little  has  been  said  here,  Debbie,  Leah’s  in¬ 
valid  sister.  Here  is  a  postscript  written  by  her  to  her  father’s 
letter  informing  Leah  that  an  aunt  has  taken  the  child  off  his 
hands : — 

Aunt  liepzibah  lives  at  Bamsgitt,  and  there  are  Shells  and  Donkeys  and 
a  tortis-Heii  cat  with  Kittens,  and  I  can’t  sleep  at  night  for  joy.  Anil  Papa 
and  Naomi  will  live  alone!  ! 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

TJNLIKEmost  collections  of  papers  written  for  a  magazine* 
w  Mr,  Edward  King’s  account  of  his  journey  through  the  South 
is  full  of  information  and  interest.*  It  would  have  been  a  most 
valuable  and  telling  work  if  he  had  taken  the  trouble  to  rewrite  it 
— to  leave  out  two-thirds  of  its  bulk,  as  consisting  of  local  descrip¬ 
tion  and  personal  detail,  which,  however  they  may  contribute  to 
the  liveliness  of  a  casual  paper,  and  however  amusing  they  may 
he  in  instalments  of  a  few  pages  at  a  time,  become  tedious  when 
gathered  together  in  a  mass — and  to  put  together  in  con¬ 
nected  chapters  the  evidence,  scattered  at  present  throughout  the 
irrelevant  material  of  this  huge  quarto,  that  hears  on  the  several 
topics  in  which  the  political  reader  is  gravely  interested.  As  a 
mere  book  of  travel  through  an  often-travelled  country,  the  work 
is  ten  times  too  large  ;  as  a  practical  account  of  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  and  apparent  prospects  of  the  South,  it  is  too  much  of  a 
medley,  and  sadly  wanting  in  anything  like  cohesion  and  arrange¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless  the  lacts  and  evidence  are  there,  though  they 
lie  scattered  in  every  direction  amid  the  ordinary  material  of  a 


*  The  Great  South :  a  Itccord  of  Journeys  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  the 
Indian  Territory,  Sfc.  By  Edward  King.  Hertford,  Conn. :  American 
Publishing  Company.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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traveller's  journal  written  for  the  amusement  of  magazine  readers. 
The  testimony  to  the  misgovernment  and  misery  of  the  South, 
since  the  result  of  the  war  separated  her  States  from  one  another, 
preventing  them  from  bringing  their  common  strength  to  bear  on 
the  common  object  of  restoring  order,  industry,  and  honest  govern¬ 
ment,  and  placed  them  singly  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors,  is 
decisive  and  overwhelming.  If  the  South  had  been  left,  as  had 
so  frequently  been  promised,  to  enjoy  within  the  straitened  bonds 
of  the  Union  such  self-rule  as  still  belongs  by  law  and 
right  to  the  several  States — on  the  faith  of  which  expect¬ 
ation  her  armies  surrendered,  when  they  could  probably  have 
maintained  a  guerrilla  warfare  for  years — she  might,  and  would, 
by  energy,  by  active  obedience  to  the  counsels  of  her  wisest 
chiefs,  by  frugal  administration  of  her  remaining  resources,  and 
patient  attention  to  the  work  of  restoration,  have  recovered  her 
prosperity.  True  that  the  war  had  demoralized  her  agricultural 
labourers,  and  flung  upon  her  towns  large  numbers  of  idle,  igno¬ 
rant,  and  worthless  negroes,  and  not  a  few  idle  and  helpless  whites  ; 
but  a  vigorous  law  against  vagabondage  would  have  repressed  this 
evil,  and  the  natural  facility  with  which  an  agricultural  country, 
having  no  large  fixed  capital,  and  needing  none,  can  recover  from  the 
ravages  of  war,  would  have  been  once  more  exemplified.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  she  had  been  fairly  treated  as  a  conquered  country,  and 
placed  under  the  despotic  government  of  military  rulers,  her  citizens, 
safe  in  the  protection  of  energetic  administrators  of  the  law,  and 
at  liberty,  so  long  as  they  did  not  meddle  with  politics,  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  restoration  of  their  fortunes,  might  have  re¬ 
covered  hope,  and,  working  in  hope,  have  restored  prosperity,  long 
ere  ten  years  had  elapsed.  But  there  are  passages  in  this  work 
which  fully  explain  the  passive  submission  of  the  Southerners  to 
ruin  and  desolation.  They  were  neither  allowed  to  govern  them¬ 
selves  nor  governed  by  responsible  and  rational  despots ;  they 
suffered  all  the  evils  of  the  worst  tyranny  and  of  utter  anarchy. 
The  Federal  Government  interfered  with  the  utmost  violence  to 
ensure  the  ascendency  of  the  negro  voters  under  Radical  guidance  ; 
and  it  left  the  vilest  adventurers  of  the  party,  the  only  men  who 
would  have  undertaken  such  a  task,  or  could  have  won  the  negroes 
to  their  side  by  the  means  that  were  requisite,  to  administer  at 
their  pleasure  the  government  thus  created.  The  white  man  found 
that  there  was  no  protection  for  his  property,  no  possibility  of  en¬ 
forcing  contracts — nay,  that  the  labour  on  which  he  depended  was 
actually  seduced  away  from  him  by  promises  never  meant  to  be 
fulfilled,  the  favourite  delusion  of  the  negro  being  that  every 
freed  man  was  to  be  presented  with  “forty  acres  and  a  mule” 
free  of  cost.  At  the  same  time  the  South  was  burdened  by  a 
stupendous  taxation,  often  half  or  a  third  of  the  highest  income 
that  could  have  been  raised  from  the  land  when  cultivated  as 
before  the  war.  The  Northern  adventurers  borrowed  enor¬ 
mous  sums ;  and  as,  of  course,  their  credit  was  very 
had,  they  had  to  pay  immense  interest  and  borrow  at 
heavy  discount.  They  stole  all  they  could  lay  their  hands  on ; 
but  they  burdened  the  State  with  a  debt  twice  or  thrice  as  large 
as  the  sums  they  could  steal.  The  taxation  was  so  heavy  that 
lands  were  constantly  abandoned  as  not  worth  the  rates  levied  upon 
them.  The  Border  States  were  the  most  part  more  fortunate,  Vir¬ 
ginia  excepted ;  for  their  white  population  was  too  large  to  be 
crushed  by  the  black  vote  or  suppressed  by  proscription,  and  the 
secession  of  Missouri  and  Kentucky  was  denied,  and  that  of 
Tennessee  imperfectly  recognized,  by  the  conquerors.  Mississippi 
escaped  the  burden  of  debt  because  her  intrusive  Government  in¬ 
herited  the  discredit  of  her  ancient  insolvency.  But  the  Caroliuas, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama  have  been  swindled,  by  the  combination  of 
fraudulent  lenders  and  dishonest  borrowers,  out  of  vast  sums,  not 
one  penny  of  which  was  ever  received  by  the  States,  and  not  a 
penny  of  which  would  any  other  people,  under  similar  conditions, 
dream  of  paying.  This  would  have  been  bad  anough ;  but  at  the 
same  time  that  the  landowners  were  reduced  to  penury  by  the 
devastations  of  war,  followed  by  a  taxation  of  six  per  cent,  on 
their  entire  'capital  (not  on  their  annual  income),  they  were  de¬ 
prived  of  all  chance  of  meeting  their  difficulties  by  the  incurable 
idleness  and  dishonesty  of  the  blacks,  under  the  influence  of 
Northern  demagogues.  The  author  of  the  book  before  us 
received  in  every  direction  the  same  testimony,  that  a  popular 
master  could,  if  remote  from  towns,  induce  the  blacks  to  work 
for  him,  though  irregularly  and  lazily ;  but  that  if  a  white 
agitator  got  at  them,  they  were  sure  iu  the  long  run  to  quit 
him.  Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  incurable  habit  of 
theft  which  characterizes  the  negro  race.  The  author  insists 
that  the  Southerners  ought  not  to  depend  merely  on  their 
staple  crops — cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar — which  are  precarious, 
and  at  the  mercy  of  weather,  insects,  worms,  and  negro  fickleness, 
but  to  raise  corn,  wheat,  beef,  and  mutton  for  their  own  consumption . 
The  invariable  reply  he  received  to  such  exhortations  is  that  with 
which  all  who  know  anything  of  the  South  are  so  familiar : — “  We 
can  raise  nothing  in  the  way  of  food  ;  poultry,  turkeys,  pigs,  corn, 
are  all  stolen,  not  occasionally  and  so  as  to  cause  a  loss,  but 
systematically  and  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them.”  Where 
the  blacks  predominate  no  justice  can  be  obtained  ;  and  in  no  case 
does  it  pay  to  raise  such  portable  and  perishable  goods  in  the 
midst  of  such  a  population,  any  more  than  it  could  pay  to  raise 
game  for  home  consumption  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large  town, 
with  its  gangs  of  miscalled  poachers,  in  England.  The  hopeless 
look  which  the  writer  describes  as  visible  on  the  faces  of  the  best 
and  wisest  of  the  Southern  people — not  on  those  of  the  fire-eaters, 
or  the  embittered  and  revengeful  men  who  look  forward,  as  con¬ 
quered  Englishmen  would  and  beaten  Frenchmen  do,  to  another 


struggle,  but  on  those  of  men  who  led  in  the  last  conflict  and 
know  best  the  hopelessness  of  another,  and  generally  on  the 
features  of  the  elder  men  of  education  and  intelligence — bears 
witness  to  a  state  far  worse  than  that  of  1 865 ,  and  to  a  general 
ruin  such  as  war  alone  could  never  have  wrought.  Nor  is  the 
prospect  of  future  generations  a  cheerful  one.  The  Southerners 
find,  as  some  of  the  West  India  islands  did,  that  slavery  is  a 
better  education  for  negroes  than  they  have  hitherto  got  in  freedom, 
and  that  those  who  belonged  to  the  last  generation  of  slaves  are 
far  superior  to  those  who  are  growing  up  as  the  first  generation  of 
freemen.  The  negro  threatens  to  be  a  mere  incubus  on  the  finest 
regions  of  the  Union  ;  and,  as  such,  a  future  generation  of  Anglo- 
Saxons,  Northern  or  Southern,  are  hardly  likely  to  deal  more 
tenderly  with  him  than  with  the  Red  Indian.  Indeed,  by  Mr. 
King’s  account,  the  Oherokees  are  a  far  nobler  people,  more  capable 
of  civilization  and  more  endurable  neighbours,  than  the  freed 
negroes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Taylor’s  Eleusinian  and  Bacchic  Mysteries  * * * §  is  such 
a  book  as  we  can  well  comprehend  that  a  man  born  before  the  days 
of  sound  philological  and  mythological  science,  and  with  an  ec¬ 
centric  taste  for  discovering  in  all  sorts  of  works  meanings  which 
the  author  never  dreamt  of,  should  write  and  publish.  Even  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Studies  on  Homer  contain  no  stranger  and  wilder  theo¬ 
ries  than  that  which  makes  Virgil  a  profaner  and  interpreter  of  the 
Mysteries,  and  fancies  that  the  Descent  of  JEneas  into  Avernus  was 
borrowed,  not  from  the  Odyssey,  but  from  Plato  and  the  hiero¬ 
phants  of  Eleusis.  But  what  does  surprise  us  is  that  at  this  date 
any  one  should  think  it  worth  while  to  reprint  such  a  treatise,  and 
that  not  as  a  mere  example  of  extravagant  speculation,  but  as  if 
it  contained  real  information  on  curious  points  of  history  and 
scholarship,  nay,  as  if  it  might  convey  useful  lessons  on  ethics  and 
divinity  to  well-educated  men  of  the  present  time.  But  this  is 
not  the  first  instance  that  has  occurred  to  suggest  to  us  that  the 
extent  of  surface  in  American  studies  is  more  than  compensated  by 
limitation  of  depth ;  and  that  the  learning  of  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  European  scholars  has  not  affected  the  teaching  of  Trans¬ 
atlantic  schools,  and  has  not  always  reached  even  the  Professors 
of  American  Universities. 

Works  on  Freemasonry  are  generally,  and  almost  necessarily, 
unreadable,  so  far  as  the  profane  are  concerned,  whatever  may  be 
their  use  or  interest  for  the  initiated.  They  cannot  tell  us  what 
Freemasonry  is,  and  they  are  apparently  in  constant  danger  of 
giving  an  impression  that  they  have  nothing  to  reveal,  which  they 
endeavour  to  escape  by  a  grandiloquence  of  expression  and  an  air 
of  solemnity  that,  in  comparison  with  the  trivialities  that  they 
do  tell,  have  an  effect  inevitably  and  exceedingly  ludicrous.  The  only 
way  in  which  Dr.  Mackey’s  book  f  differs  from  others  of  its  kind  is 
that  it  gives  some  curious  details  concerning  the  recent  history  of  the 
Order  and  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  its  practice  and  in 
its  regulations ;  while  the  author’s  protest  against  the  republication 
of  the  first  edition  of  his  book,  as  containing  errors  which  he  has 
since  detected  and  abjured,  as  well  as  the  general  character  of  his 
work,  give  a  sort  of  guarantee  for  his  carefulness  and  accuracy. 
At  the  same  time,  to  the  outer  world  such  a  book  can  never  have 
any  interest  but  of  that  of  the  merest  and  vaguest  curiosity. 

We  find  upon  our  list  two  or  three  physiological  works,  more  or 
less  practical,  less  or  more  scientific.  Mr.  Grimes’s  Mysteries  of 
the  Head  and  the  Heart  X  has  the  special  distinction  of  being 
neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other.  It  starts  from  the  pseudo¬ 
science  of  phrenology  as  its  basis,  elaborately  expounding  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system,  and  their  relations  with 
the  greater  viscera,  and  especially  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
from  a  phrenological  standpoint ;  and  endeavours,  from  the  results 
of  the  author’s  own  experiences  as  a  phrenologist,  to  refute  the  larger 
pretensions  of  the  Mesmerist  and  Spiritualist.  Dr.  Hall’s  H010  to  Live 
Lone/  §  is  a  collection  of  dogmatic  precepts,  most  of  them  trite  and 
sensible,  a  few  novel,  and  apparently  sound,  with  some  neither  new 
nor  sound,  and  several  which  are  quite  capable  of  killing  a  good  many 
of  us,  were  we  rash  enough  to  prefer  them  to  the  results  of  our  own 
experience.  This  is  a  description  applicable  to  almost  any  collec¬ 
tion  of  medical  precepts ;  but  we  can  give  no  more  distinctive 
account  of  the  volume  before  us,  partly  because  it  possesses  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  characteristic.  Dr.  Knight’s  Treatise  on  the  Improvement 
of  Health  ||  begins  with  a  careful  description  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body,  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  different  organs,  and 
their  mutual  co-operation ;  and  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  “natural 
means  ”  by  which  they  may  be  kept  in  or  restored  to  vigour,  and 
especially  the  quality  and  effects  of  different  species  of  food. 

A  little  book  on  domestic  architecture  ^  is  based  on  a  simple 
but  clever  idea,  cleverly  and  briefly  worked.  Several  persons  of 
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different  professions  and  various  characters,  mostly  in  some  way 
or  other  remarkable,  come  to  the  architect  to  demand  from  him 
a  plan  of  a  house  suitable  to  their  various  needs,  means,  circum¬ 
stances,  and  humours  ;  the  reasons  and  difficulties  of  each  plan 
are  debated,  and,  finally,  the  result  is  shown  both  in  plan  and 
in  elevation.  The  book  is  really  readable,  apart  from  any  use 
that  may  he  made  of  it  by  Englishmen,  which  is  not  likely  to 
he  great. 

A.  seventh  edition  of  a  Dictionary  of  “  Familiar  Quotations  ”  * 
remains,  as  might  be  expected,  full  of  defects,  positive  and 
negative.  Not  only  are  many  very  familiar  phrases  left  out,  and 
some  by  no  means  so  common  inserted,  but  single  words  or  short 
phrases  are  referred  to  some  particular  author  in  whose  day  they 
were  already  as  familiar  as  they  are  now,  and  who  no  more 
originated  them  than  Dickens  invented  the  phrase  “  household 
words  ”  when  he  made  it  the  title  of  a  magazine. 

Another  volume  of  the  series  of  American  Pioneers  and 
Patriots  f  possesses  somewhat  more  interest  than  most  of  its  pre¬ 
decessors.  It  relates  the  history  of  the  expeditions  from  the 
Canadas  (then  but  recently  occupied  and  settled  only  in  the  parts 
nearest  the  coast  and  the  lower  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence)  which 
traversed  the  upper  part  of  that  river,  discovered  the  falls  of 
Niagara,  crossed  the  lakes  and  the  territory  that  now  forms  the 
States  of  Indiana  and  Illinois,  and  reached  the  Mississippi.  The 
chief  of  these  expeditions,  an  explorer  of  the  old  heroic  type, 
uniting  the  chivalry  and  gallantry,  the  “  festive  intrepidity  ”  and 
love  of  dangerous  adventure,  that  characterized  the  old  nobility  of 
France,  with  the  hardihood  and  daring  of  the  Western  pioneer,  was 
the  Chevalier  de  la  Salle ;  some  of  the  most  venturous  and  perilous 
feats  connected  with  his  enterprise  were  performed  by  Jesuit 
priests,  bent  not  on  profitable  trade  or  scientific  discovery,  but  on 
the  conversion  of  the  Indian  tribes.  For  this  end  they  incurred  the 
most  appalling  dangers  and  dared  the  most  desperate  journeys, 
travelling  by  twos  or  threes  in  the  midst  of  unknown  and  often 
unfriendly  races,  and  through  the  wilds  of  a  region  then  absolutely 
new  to  white  men,  and  more  than  once  left  absolutely  alone  among 
the  savage  tribes,  who,  however  friendly  for  the  moment,  might,  as 
they  well  knew,  be  induced  at  any  instant  by  superstition,  passion, 
or  mere  caprice,  to  put  them  to  a  death  of  lingering  torture.  They 
seem  to  hav9  deeply  impressed  the  Indians  by  a  courage  so 
dauntless,  unsullied  by  a  trace  of  warlike  ferocity,  by  their 
simple  faith  in  the  often  treacherous  hospitality  offered  to 
them,  and  by  the  penetration  and  good  sense  which  so  often 
baffled  the  ingenuity  of  native  stratagem  ;  but  they  abso¬ 
lutely  failed  in  fulfilling  the  high  ambition  and  Christian  hope 
which  prompted  them  to  undertake  adventures  from  which  the 
most  daring  of  their  martial  countrymen  would  have  shrunk.  De 
Salle  imitated  them  in  one  respect— a  determined  patience  with 
the  ignorance  and  perversity  of  savages  which  averted  numerous 
impending  collisions,  and  secured  him  the  general  goodwill  of  the 
tribes  with  whom  he  endeavoured  to  establish  trading  relations  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  displayed  a  resolution  not  to  be  trifled 
with  or  wantonly  wronged — not  to  put  up  with  injuries  which  the 
Indians  themselves  regarded  and  intended  as  affronts  or  outrages — 
which  inspired  an  equal  degree  of  respect  and  fear.  If  he  did  not 
achieve  all  that  he  had  in  view,  he  was  among  the  most  successful 
of  the  early  explorers  of  the  continent,  and  if  the  course  of  after 
events  had  been  different,  France  might  have  owed  to  him  her 
original  claim  to  a  colonial  empire  as  vast  and  valuable  as  our  own. 
There  are  few  of  the  American  pioneers  whose  lives  are  either  so 
honourable  to  themselves  or  so  interesting  to  the  reader. 

Bachelder’s  Popular  Besorts%  describes  the  watering-places  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Lakes,  and 
from  Massachusetts  to  California.  These  places  fill  a  larger  space 
in  the  social  life  of  America,  especially  in  that  of  the  citizen  class, 
than  do  their  congeners  in  any  other  country ;  it  is  there  that  the 
holiday  of  the  year  is  spent,  and  there  also  that  the  splendours 
of  the  fashionable  season  are  chiefly  displayed ;  and  their  natural 
beauties  are  more  various,  and  in  some  cases  more  striking,  than 
those  of  any  European  baths  or  seaside  resorts,  and  now  and  then 
exceed  in  strangeness  and  interest  even  the  most  renowned  holiday 
scenes  in  Switzerland.  But  a  description  of  such  places  falls 
almost  inevitably  into  the  tone  and  style  of  a  guide-book,  and  has 
little  of  a  higher  value  or  interest.  Mr.  Drake’s  Nooks  and  Corners 
of  the  New  England  Coast  §  has  much  higher  pretensions,  and  the 
subject,  if  it  does  not  afford  so  wide  a  range,  is  large  enough,  and 
sufficiently  full  of  natural  and  historical  attractions,  to  excuse  even 
the  unusual  space  and  time  which  the  author  has  bestowed  upon  it, 
and  which  will,  we  fear,  condemn  his  volume  to  lie  on  drawing-room 
tables  and  rather  to  be  looked  at  than  to  be  read. 

As  usual,  certain  Deports  of  special  interest  form  a  part  of  the 
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American  literature  best  worthy  of  English  attention.  A  most 
elaborate  and  careful  account  of  the  fresh-water  fisheries  of  the 
Union  *,  their  value  (which  is  very  great,  the  capital  invested  in 
those  of  Lake  Michigan  alone  exceeding  430,000  dollars),  their 
processes  and  prospects,  the  introduction  of  pisciculture,  the  quality, 
abundance,  aDd  enemies  of  the  different  sorts  of  fish  in  which 
American  lakes  and  rivers  abound,  will  be  found  essential  to  the 
officials  charged  with  the  care  of  fisheries  elsewhere,  and  an  inte¬ 
resting  study  to  fishermen.  Nowhere  within  so  easy  reach  can  the 
latter  hope  to  find  more  splendid  or  more  varied  sport — perhaps 
nowhere  in  the  world.  The  first  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Public  Health  Association  t  contains  a  great  number  of  papers, 
few  of  which  are  unimportant,  and  many  of  which  are  full  of  new 
and  valuable  matter.  It  should  be  found  in  every  library  of  refer¬ 
ence,  and  in  every  medical  collection  which  aspires  to  width  of 
scope  or  completeness  of  information.  The  Pennsylvania  Bureau 
of  Statistics  has  issued  its  Second  Annual  Report!,  of  the  usual  cha¬ 
racter,  dull  and  valuable  of  course. 

Mr.  Baker’s  monograph  on  engraving  §  is  brief  and  somewhat 
scanty,  and  its  chief  interest,  at  least  for  the  general  reader,  will 
be  found  in  its  illustrations,  some  of  them  very  curious  and  quaint. 
Absolute  Money  ||,  we  need  hardly  say,  is,  as  the  title  suggests,  a 
new,  but  not  unfamiliar,  case  of  currency  mania  and  political 
circle-squaring. 

Osgood’s  Maritime  Provinces If  is  a  guide-book,  made  un¬ 
usually  interesting  by  citations  from  books  intrinsically  valu¬ 
able,  to  the  Atlantic  portions  of  the  Dominion,  which  are  far  less 
known  to  the  mother- country  than  they  deserve. 

Bachelor  Ben  **  is  a  story  with  a  moral  and  religious  purpose, 
and  apparently  a  young  lady’s  first  attempt. 
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Chief  Cities,  8fc.,  of  Canada,  fyc.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  Boston:  Osgood 
&  Co. 

**  Bachelor  Ben.  By  Ella  A.  Giles.  Chicago  FJansen  &  Co.  Madison: 
Attwood.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  ice  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  6c/.,  or 
$7  50  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at 
the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F. 
Stevens,  American  Agency,  17  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden, 
London.  International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any 
office  in  the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance, 
may  commence  at  any  time. 

PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  F oiherin  g  h am,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 

The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Number is  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Offibe, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.,  to  whom  all  Communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Cojnes  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  ivill  be  for¬ 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 

Now  ready,  VOLUME  XXXIX.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s, 
Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  6c/.  each.  May  be  had  at  the  Office,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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Price  6d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,039,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1875: 

Spain.  The  O’Connell  Centenary  Squabble. 

The  Admiralty  and  Fugitive  Slaves.  Russian  Nihilism. 
French  Parties.  The  Montreal  Riots.  The  Vanguard  Court-Martial. 
Mr.  Cross  on  Compulsion.  The  Queen’s  Letter. 


The  Critical  Disease. 

The  Falaise  FStes.  Single  Blessedness. 

The  Pope  and  the  French  Pilgrims.  London  Bridge.  Amateur  Detectives. 
Le  Puy  (Haute  Loire).  A  Strange  Story.  The  Theatres. 

Racing  at  Doncaster. 


The  Abode  of  Snow. 

Ranke's  History  of  England — II.  Lewin’s  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. . 

Lonsdale’s  Worthies  of  Cumberland.  Bombaugli’s  Gleanings  for  the  Curious. 
The  Paston  Letters — II.  Papillon’s  Andria  of  Terence.  Leah. 

American  Literature. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  ROSS,  SEPTEMBER  18,  1875: 

The  Insurrection  in  Herzegovina — Lord  Elcho  and  the  Government  of  London — The 
Disaster  in  the  Solent— The  Orleans  Princes  and  the  Republic — Political  Parties 
in  America — Mr.  Forster  on  Thrift — St.  Beecher  and  the  Nonconformists — What 
Mr.  Cross’s  Act  Does  Not  Do. 

Illusions  of  Travel — Selby  Abbey — Girls  in  the  Schoolroom — The  Whitechapel 
Mystery — A  Californian  Capitalist— The  Swimming  Mania— A  Night  on  a 
Mountain — The  Porter  of  Havre — The  St.  Leger. 

Ranke’s  History  of  England — The  Land  of  the  North  Wind — O’Clery’s  Italian  Revo¬ 
lution — Fighting  the  Air — The  Count  of  Paris  on  the  American  War — Myers’s 
Translation  of  Pindar — Glennie’s  Pilgrim-Memories — Minor  Notices— German 
Literature. 


London :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— PICTURE  GALLERY,  open  all  the 

year  round,  for  the  Reception  and  Sale  of  Pictures  by  celebrated  Artists  of  the  English 

and  Continental  Schools.  Sold  Works  are  removed  immediately _ Apply  for  particulars  to 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wass,  Superintendent  of  the  Gallery. 

TAORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRiETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” 

“  La  Vigne,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  “  Gaming  Table,”  &c _ DORIS 

GALLERY,35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


QT.  THOMAS’S  HOSPITAL,  Albert  Embankment,  West- 

minster  Bridge,  S.E.— The  MEDICAL  SESSION  for  1875  and  1876  will  COMMENCE 
on  Friday,  October  1,  1875,  on  which  occasion  an  ADDRESS  will  be  delivered  by  Dr.  PAYNE, 
at  Three  o’clock. 

Gentlemen  entering  have  the  option  of  paying  £  10  for  the  First  year,  a  similar  sum  for  the 
Secoud,  £'20  for  the  Third,  aud  £10  tor  each  succeeding  year ;  or,  by  paying  £105  at  once,  of 
becoming  Perpetual  Students. 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS. 

Honorary  Consulting  Physicians— Dr.  Barker  and  Dr.  J.  Risdon  Bennett. 

Honorary  Consulting  Surgeon — Mr.  Frederick  Le  Gros  Clark. 

Physicians— Dr.  Peacock,  Dr.  Bristowe,  Dr.  Murchison,  Dr.  Stone. 

Obstetric  Physician— Dr .  Gervis. 

Surgeons — Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Sydney  Jones,  Mr.  Croft,  Mr.  MacCormac. 

Ophthalmic  Surgeon— Mr.  Liebreich. 

Assistant- Physicians— Dr .  Ord,  Dr.  J.  Harley,  Dr.  Payne. 

Assistant- Obstetric  Physician—  Dr.  Corv. 

Assist  ant- Surgeons— Mr.  F.  Mason,  Mr.  Henry  Arnott,  Mr.  W.  W.  Wagstaffe. 

Dental  Surgeon — Mr.  J.  W.  Elliott. 

Assist  ant- Dental  .'surgeon — Mr.  W.  G.  Ranger. 

Resident  Assistant- Physician — Dr.  Turner. 

Resident  Assistant-Surgeon—  Mr.  McKellar. 

Apothecai'y — Mr.  R.  W.  Jones. 

LECTURERS. 

Medicine— Dr.  Peacock  and  Dr.  Murchison.  Surgery— Mr.  Sydney  Jones  and  Mr.  MacCor¬ 
mac.  General  Pathology— Dr.  Bristowe.  Physiology  and  Practical  Physiology _ Dr.  Ord  and 

Dr.  John  Harley.  Descriptive  Anatomy— Mr.  Eruncis  Mason  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Wagstalfe. 
Anatomical  Demonstrations  in  the  Dissecting  Room — The  Anatomical  Lecturers,  Dr.  It.  W. 

Reid,  and  Assistants.  Special  Anatomical  and  Microscopical  Demonstrations _ Mr.  Rainey. 

Practical  and  Manipulative  Surgery— Mr.  Croft  and  Mr.  Mac  Kellar.  Chemist)  u  and  Practical 
Chemistry— Dr.  A.  J.  Bernays.  Midwifery— Dr.  Gervis.  Physics  and  Natural  P/ulosophy- 
Dr.  Stone.  Materia  Mcdica —  Dr.  Payne.  Forensic  Medicine  —  Dr.  Stone.  Comparative 
Anatomy— Mr.  C.  Stewart.  Ophthalmic  Surgery— Mr.  Liebreich.  Botany— Mr.  A.  W.  Bennett. 
Dental  Surgery— Mr.  J.  W.  Elliott  and  Mr.  \V.  G.  Ranger.  Demonstrations  of  Morbid 
Anatomy— Dr.  Greenfield.  Lectures  on  Morbid  Anatomy  and.  Practical  Pathology— Mr.  II. 
Arnott  and  Dr.  Greenfield.  Mental  Diseases— Dx.  Wm.  Rhys  Williams. 

T.  B.  PEACOCK,  M.D.,  Dean. 

R.  G.  WHITFIELD,  Medical  Secretary. 
Any  further  information  required  will  be  afforded  by  Mr.  Whitfield. 

TSJ OTICE. — ROYAL  SCHOOL  of  MINES,  Jermvn  Street, 

-L  ’  London—The  TWENTY-FIFTH  SESSION  will  BEGIN  on  FRIDAY,  October  1. 
Prospectuses  may  be  had  on  application. _ TRENHAM  REEKS,  Registrar. 

PUBLIC  READING  and  SPEAKING.— The  Rev.  ALEIL 

J.  D.  D’ORSEY,  B.D.,  will  begin  work  on  September  27,  at  13  Prince’s  Square  ;  on  29th, 
at  King's  College,  London  ;  about  October  18,  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  if  invited  now. 

TTNIVERSITY  EDUCATION.— A  NEW  COLLEGE,  adapted 

for  JUNIOR  STUDENTS  about  the  age  of  Sixteen,  is  being  founded  in  Cambridge, 


QT.  MICHAEL’S  COLLEGE,  TENBURY,  Worcestershire. 

Warden — The  Rev.  Sir  FREDERICK  A.  GORE  OUSELEYL  Bart..  M.A  and  Mu?.  Doc. 
Oxon,  Praecentor  of  Hereford.  Head-Master — The  Rev.  V.  K.  COOPER,  B.A.,  late  Scholar 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxon.  The  Sons  of  Gentlemen  are  carefully  grounded  in  Religious 

t  he 
i  are 

— . 

the  healthiest  and  most  beautiful  parts  of  England,  about  Two  miles  from  Tenbury  Station. 
Terms  £120  per  annum _ For  further  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 
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COLLEGE, 

SESSION  1875-76. 


LONDON. 


HALL,  Gordon  Square,  London,  W.C. 


The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  MEDICINE  will  commence  on  Monday,  October  4. 
INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  at  3  P.M.,  by  Professor  COKFIELD,  M.A.,  M.D. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  ARTS  and  LAWS  (including  the  Department  of  the 
Fine  Arts)  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  October  5.  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  at  3  P.M..  by 
Professor  ALEX.  W.  B.  KENNEDY.  C.E.  INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE  for  the  DE¬ 
PARTMENT  of  FINE  ARTS  on  the  same  day,  at  4.30  r.M„  by  Prolessor  E.  J.  POYNTLR, 
A.R.A. 

The  SESSION  of  the  FACULTY  of  SCIENCE  (including  the  Department  of  the  Applied 
Sciences)  will  begin  on  Tuesday,  October  5. 

The  SCHOOL  for  BOY'S  between  the  ages  of  Seven  and  Sixteen  will  RE-OPEN  on  Tuesday, 
September  21. 

Prospectuses  of  the  various  Departments  of  the  College,  containing  full  information  respecting 
Classes,  Fees,  Days  and  Hours  of  Attendance,  &c.,  and  Copies  of  the  Regulations  relating  to  the 
Entrance  and  other  Exhibitions,  Scholarships,  anjl  Prizes  open  to  Competition  by  Students  of 
the  several  Faculties,  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office  of  the  College. 

The  Examination  for  the  Medical  Entrance  Exhibitions,  and  also  that  for  the  Andrews 
Entrance  Prizes  i  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws,  and  of  Science),  will  be  held  at  the  College  on  the 
2$th  and  29th  of  September. 

The  College  is  close  to  the  Gower  Street  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway,  and  only  a 
few  minutes’  walk  from  the  Termini  of  the  North-Western,  Midland,  and  Great  Northern 
Railways. 

August  1875.  JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 

TTNIVERSITY 

’ '  Principal  and  Classical  Tutor — E.  S.  BEESLYr,  M.A.  Oxon,  Professor  of 

History  in  University  College,  London. 

Vice-Principal  and  Mathematical  Tutor— J.  J.  WALKER,  M.A.,Trin.  Coll.,  Dublin. 

Students  at  University  College  are  received  into  the  Hall,  and  reside  under  Collegiate 
discipline.  Some  of  the  sets  of  Rooms  are  now  vacant,  at  rents  varying  from  £12  to  £48  for  the 
Session.  Satisfactory  references  will  be  required  by  the  Principal  from  all  gentlemen  desiring 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Hall. 

The  Ilall  will  Re-open  on  Tuesday,  the  5th  of  October  next,  the  day  on  which  the  Session  of 
the  Faculties  of  Arts  and  Laws  and  of  Science  will  begin  at  University  College,  in  close 
proximity  to  which  it  is  situated. 

SCHOLARSHIPS _ The  Trustees  of  the  Gilchrist  Educational  Fund  have  founded  Three 

Scholarships  of  £5U  per  annum,  each  tenable  for  Three  years  by  Students  residing  in  the  Hall, 
one  being  awarded  every  year  to  the  candidate  passing  highest  in  the  June  Matriculation 
Examination  of  the  University  of  London. 

Prospectuses,  containing  further  information,  may  be  obtained  on  written  application 
addressed  to  the  Principal,  or  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Hall. 

June  1875. _ 

T5  RUSSELS — PRIVATE  TUITION.— Rev.  Dr.  MOFFATT, 

Chaplain  of  the  English  Church,  Porte  de  Namur,  receives  a  limited  number  of 
PUPILS,  for  the  study  of  French,  German,  Classics,  Mathematics,  and  all  the  branches  of  a 
sound  English  Education.  Resident  French  and  German  Tutors.  Terms  moderate.  Y[oung 
Men  desirous  of  perfecting  themselves  in  French  and  German  received  for  a  shorter  period — 
Address,  Rue  de  la  Vanne,  31. _ _ _ 

ARMY  DIRECT,  WOOLWICH,  CONTROL,  &c.— Rev.  Dr. 

Lx.  HUGHES  (Wrang.  Camb.),  who  has  passed  over  300  for  the  above  Examinations,  occa¬ 
sionally  has  VACANCIES.  The  best  assistance  in  Sciences,  Languages,  &c — Ealing,  W. 

(  ) VERSLADE,  near  RUGBY. — A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 

Folkestone.— Mr.  w.  j.  jeaffreson,  m.a.  (Scholar) 

Oxon ,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  IIonours-Man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Eight 
Military  Examinations. 

WEST0N"SUPER-MARE*  — SELECT  BOARDING 

*  ▼  SCHOOL,  conducted  by  IRWIN  SHARP,  JOHN  SHARP,  B.A.,  and  ISAAC 
SHARP,  B. A.  Established  1856.  Further  particulars,  and  Names  of  Gentlemen  whose  Sons 
have  been  educated  at  this  School,  will  be  forwarded  on  application — Address,  Woodside, 
Weston-super-Mare. _ 

1\  T  ORGAN  JENKINS,  M.A.  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able 

Staff  of  Graduates  in  First  Class  Honours  (including  a  Second  in  1st  Class  of  Natural 
Science  Tripos),  prepares  RESIDENT  and  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  the  Army, 
Woolwich,  and  Cooper’s  Hill — Address,  50  Cornwall  Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

PREPARATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS,  &c.  at  the  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS _ An  OXFORD  GRADUATE  (Marlburian),  in  High  Classical  Honours, 

receives  PUPILS  under  Sixteen  years,  who  are  intended  for  School,  or  who  need  special  care 
through  delicate  health,  &c _ Address,  Rev.  W.  Emra,  Great  Blakeuham  Rectory,  Ipswich. 

W  DUOATION. — A  CLERGYMAN  wishes  to  Educate  a  BOY 

■*  of  any  age  between  Eight  and  Sixteen.  Inclusive  Terms  (part  of  the  year  in  Germany) 

from  £60  to  £80 _ Address,  A.  B.  D.,  care  of  Messrs.  Terry,  Stoneman,  &  Co.,  6  Hatton  Garden, 

London,  E.C. _ 

T-J IGH-CLASS  PRIVATE  TUITION.— Mr.  H.  MARMA- 

DUKE  HEWITT,  M.A.  (Double  First  in  Honours,  Camb.),  Lecturer  in  Classical 
Literature  at  New  College,  London,  can  give  special  attention  to  Two  or  Three  PUPILS  for 
the  Universities,  Public  Schools,  or  any  Competitive  Examination.  Rapid  progress  with  intel¬ 
ligent  Pupils — Address,  82  Gower  Street,  London,  W.C. 

TV/TAJOR  BARNARD,  late  H.M.  41st  Regt.,  B.A.,  F.L.S., 

receives  a  few  BOY'S  to  educate  with  his  own  Children,  whose  ages  range  up  to 

Fifteen.  The  situation  is  very  healthy,  and  has  been  found  beneficial  for  Delicate  Boys _ 

Burtlow,  Leckhampton  Hill,  Cheltenham. 

TV/TR.  BERNSTEIN  prepares  junior  and  senior  CANDIDATES 

for  all  EXAMINATIONS,  in  Classics,  English  Composition,  French,  German,  and 

Italian.  Classes  for  Ladies.  High  testimonials  and  references _ Address,  10  Southampton 

Street,  Strand.  _ 

TVTENTONE. — An  experienced  TUTOR,  about  to  return  to 

Mentone  for  the  Winter,  is  prepared  to  take  charge  of  One  or  Two  PUPILS.— 
Address,  B.A.,  3  Wesletf  Street,  Barnsley. 

TVER] CATE  or  BACKWARD  BOYS  requiring  a  Gomfortable 

HOME — A  GRADUATE  (Married)  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  an  old  Rugbeian, 
who  takes  Five  Pupils,  has  TWO  VACANCIES.  He  offers  Classics,  Mathematics,  French, 
and  thorough  German,  and  every  possible  care  ami  Home  comfort  for  Delicate  Boys.  Shoot¬ 
ing,  Fishing,  and  Hunting,  if  desired.  Terms  180  to  200  Guineas _ Address,  Rev.  H.  R.  L., 

lloldgate  Rectory,  Much  Wenlock. 

WflSS  MARY  LEECH’S  MORNING  SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 

LADIES  will  RE-OPEN  October  1,  at  14  Radnor  1  lace,  Hyde  Park,  W. 

nPIIE  Misses  A.  and  R.  LEECH'S  SCHOOL  (late  Belgrave 

Cottage)  for  LITTLE  BOYS  will  RE-OPEN  October  1,  at  65  ar.d  66  Kensington 
Gardens  Square,  lIjTde  Park,  W. 

A  BROAD. — A  LADY,  who  bas  spent  some  time  in  Italy  and 

the  South  of  France,  would  be  happy  to  pass  the  WINTER  with  a  LADY  on  the 
CONTINENT.  No  salary  required — Address,  L. M.  N.,  Treacher’s  Library,  Brighton. 

A  GERMAN  GENTLEMAN,  having  just  taken  a  high  degree 

■Hx.  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  is  desirous  of  obtaining  an  ENGAGEMENT  as 
PRIVATE  TUTOR  or  MASTER  in  a  first-class  School.  He  has  had  two  years’ experience 
in  an  English  School. — Address,  G.F.  W..  4  Cambridge  Park,  Twickenham. 

T-f  YDROPATIIY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

_  _  Physician— Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A. .  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  TurkishBathson  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


NINE  SCHOLARSHIPS  will  be  Vacant  at  Michaelmas,  value  from  £20  to  £10  a  year 
each. 

The  Examination  will  be  on  September  29,  and  two  following  days. 

Candidates  may  be  examined,  either  at  Itossall  School  (where  Board  and  Lodging  will  be 
provided)  or  at  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford,  us  they  prefer. 

Seven  of  these  Scholarships  are  open  to  all  Boys  (whether  Members  ot  the  School  or  not) 
under  t  ourtcen  years  of  age  last  Lady-day  (March  25  c  Two  to  Buys  under  Fifteen  at  the 
same  date. 

For  further  information  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Head-Master,  Eossall  School,  Fleetwood. 


HOTELS. 

-BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  ol 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager . 


JTRIGHTON.- 


QOUTIISEA.— PIER  HOTEL  and  QUEEN’S  HOTEL. 

_  These  favourite  First-class  Hotels  are  unsurpassed  for  comfort,  convenience,  and 
position,  being  near  the  Beach,  Bath-romais,  and  Pier.  Military  Bands  twice  a  day. 

TLFRAOOMBE  HOTEL,  Hfrstcombe,  North  Devon. — Accessible 

..  from  all  pnrts  by  Steam  and  Rail — See  Time  Tables.  Appointments,  Cuisine  and 
Wines  perfect,  with  choice  ot  250  Rooms.  Tariff  on  application  to  Manager. 
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GERMANY. 

THE  German  Government  has  just  issued  a  warning 
to  the  effect  that  the  opinions  lately  offered  by 
the  German  press  on  the  Eastern  Question  were  not 
in  any  way  inspired,  and  did  not  represent  the  secret 
thoughts  of  the  Government  itself.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  these  opinions  or  suggestions  were  ill  con¬ 
ceived  as  that  there  was  no  opening  for  them  at  all.  The 
official  mind  of  Germany,  it  appears,  is  a  perfect  blank 
as  to  all  that  concerns  Turkey.  It  is  interested  not  in 
Turks  or  Slavs,  but  in  the  preservation  of  the  great 
alliance  of  the  Three  Powers ;  and  to  think  at  all  about 
Turkey,  except  in  unison  with  Russia  and  Austria,  seems 
quite  unofficial  and  wrong.  As  it  is  difficult  even  for  German 
editors  to  treat  the  only  subject  of  present  political  in¬ 
terest  day  after  day  without  saying  a  word  about  it, 
the  press  was  kindly  allowed  for  a  short  time  to 
trespass  beyond  the  limits  of  sheer  vacuity  ;  but  it 
has  had  its  little  holiday,  and  must  now  settle  down 
to  sober  work,  and  say  nothing  about  everything  with 
its  accustomed  expertness  and  docility.  Some  of  the 
papers  to  which  this  warning  was  addressed  used 
to  be  considered  as  not  only  semi-official,  but  as  having 
a  still  more  sacred  character,  and  being  as  nearly  official 
as  possible.  But  now  they  too  are  treated  as  outsiders, 
and  their  utterances  are  proclaimed  to  be  as  worthless 
as  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Under  the  system 
of  journalism  which  used  to  prevail  under  the  Second 
Empire,  and  which  is  now  triumphant  in  Germany,  no 
one  can  pretend  to  say  for  a  moment  what  the  Government 
means  by  allowing  any  opinion  or  set  of  opinions  to  be  ex¬ 
pressed.  What  is  written  may  be  meant  to  stimulate  Ger¬ 
many  or  to  terrify  Europe,  but  it  can  always  be  disavowed 
at  the  last  moment.  When,  last  May,  the  German  papers 
began  to  thunder  against  France,  it  was  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  real  Jupiter  was  not  the  great  Prince 
Bismarck  himself.  At  any  rate  these  shifts  of  the  German 
press,  its  sudden  animations  and  its  sudden  collapses, 
are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  character  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  as  it  is  being  gradually  revealed  to  his 
contemporaries.  Keenly  conscious  of  the  greatness  of 
his  ability,  and  of  the  eminence  of  the  position  he  has 
won,  violent  by  nature,  a  bitter  hater,  indifferent  to  the 
claims  of  friends  or  dependents,  contemptuous  of  the  rules 
by  which  ordinary  people  restrain  mind  and  body,  and 
haunted  by  the  thought  that  assassination  or  disease  may 
cut  short  an  astonishing  career,  he  leads,  and  loves  to  lead, 
a  tempestuous  life.  He  has  always  a  thousand  schemes  on 
hand,  a  thousand  irons  in  the  fire.  He  longs  to  use  for  great 
purposes  the  enormous  machinery  at  his  disposal,  and  finds 
in  the  quiet  routine  of  German  politics  insufficient  room  for 
its  action.  Like  Alexander,  he  does  not  feel  quite  himself 
unless  he  has  a  new  world  to  conquer.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  has  a  singular  width  of  political  grasp.  He  sees  Euro¬ 
pean  politics  as  a  whole,  and  forbears  from  ruining  great 
combinations  in  order  to  gratify  temporary  and  trivial 
freaks.  He  has  also  a  curious  readiness  to  accept  compro¬ 
mises,  and  is  perfectly  willing  to  get  what  he  can  rather 
than  get  nothing.  When  he  is  beaten,  he  does  not  trouble 
himself.  He  merely  sets  himself  to  work  at  some¬ 
thing  else.  He  has  only  taken  one  of  his  thousand 
irons  out  of  the  fire  and  found  it  colder  than  he  expected. 
Last  May  he  thought  the  iron  of  a  new  French  war  was 
hot ;  but  he  found  he  was  mistaken,  and  put  it  back  again. 


He  has  too  much  confidence  in  himself  not  to  believe  that 
the  next  time  he  tides  an  iron  he  may  be  more  lucky.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  a  press  which  has  to  reflect  the 
changing  sentiments  and  projects  of  such  a  mind  should 
be  a  somewhat  hazy,  speckled,  and  uncomfortable  sort  of 
mirror. 

Since  the  close  of  the  French  war  Germany  has  been 
going  on  in  some  respects  well,  and  in  some  respects  not  so 
well.  Its  military  power  has  been  much  increased  and  con¬ 
solidated.  Its  strength,  as  compared  with  that  of  Austria 
or  France,  is  far  greater  than  in  1866  or  1870.  It  has  done 
what  its  former  rivals  merely  propose  to  do.  Enormous  sums 
and  unrivalled  military  skill  have  been  freely  expended  on 
the  perfecting  of  fortresses.  Metz,  Strasburg,  and  Ulm 
bristle  with  new  works  on  the  most  magnificent  and  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  The  German  artillery  is  now  as  much 
superior  to  the  German  artillery  of  1870  as  the  German 
artillery  of  that  date  was  superior  to  the  artillery  of  France. 
The  reserves  of  the  army  have  been  largely  augmented 
and  made  more  easily  available,  and  the  army  is  really 
popular  with  the  people.  The  army  and  the  people  are 
felt  to  be  one,  and  the  men  present  at  the  Silesian 
manoeuvres  have  been  treated  as  the  guests,  not  the  en¬ 
cumbrances,  of  those  on  whom  they  were  quartered. 
Great  progress,  too,  has  been  made  in  the  extinction  of 
separatist  feeling.  An  election  in  Wurtemberg  in  the  last 
few  days  has  shown  that,  there  at  least,  a  candidate  to  be 
successful  must  be  national.  Even  in  Bavaria,  which  of  all 
parts  of  Germany  is  least  within  the  national  fold,  there  is 
a  growing  feeling  that  it  is  of  no  use  to  think  of  resisting 
Germany  and  Bismarck,  and  that  the  lot  which  has  fallen 
to  Bavaria  must  be  accepted.  In  Alsace  itself  time  and 
despair  are  working  for  Germany.  The  population  is 
rapidly  getting  over  the  pang  of  separation  from  France. 
It  is  acquiescing  in  the  necessity  of  being  German,  and  to 
retain  French  sympathies  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  by 
the  mass  of  the  people  as  one  of  the  luxurious  fancies  of 
the  rich.  Lastly,  the  Church  question  has  not  produced 
so  much  internal  discord  as  might  have  been  expected.  It 
has,  no  doubt,  excited  much  painful  feeling.  In  some  dis¬ 
tricts  the  power  of  the  priests  is  unbroken;  and  many 
Germans  who  approve  of  the  general  tenor  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  laws  think  that  they  have  been  shaped  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  needless  and  imprudent  rigour.  But,  on  the 
whole,  the  German  notion  of  the  State,  and  the  passion  for 
a  united  Germany,  have  a  stronger  control  over  the  general 
mind  than  ecclesiastical  sympathies.  The  Germans  of  the 
present  day  have  not,  indeed,  many  of  the  qualities 
which  make  ecclesiastical  martyrs.  They  think  it  as  un¬ 
natural  to  resist  the  State  as  a  Red  Indian  would  think  it 
to  wear  evening  clothes.  They  have  been  tutored  into 
acquiescence  from  their  cradles,  and  what  the  law  orders 
and  the  police  enforce,  that  they  accept. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  points  as  to  which  it  may 
be  said  that  Germany  has  not  been  going  on  lately  very 
happily.  The  complaint  is  general  that  the  country  of  the 
milliards  is  poorer  now  than  it  was  before  it  had  its  money 
from  France.  Every  tiling  costs  more ;  rent  and  food  are 
dearer ;  workmen  want  more  wages  and  do  less  work.  The 
sudden  influx  of  money  led  to  over-speculation,  and  over¬ 
speculation  led  to  collapse ;  and  the  introduction  of 
a  specie  currency  has,  either  necessarily  or  through 
bad  management,  caused  some  financial  difficulties. 
But  there  is  perhaps  too  great  a  disposition  among 
some  Germans  who  feel  pinched  at  present  to  think  that  it 
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was  the  war  and  the  milliards  that  made  them  poor.  Of 
course  a  nation  which  loses  two  hundred  thousand  men  in 
a  short  war,  and  permanently  takes  away  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  from  industrial  occupations  to  make 
soldiers  of  them,  diminishes  its  power  of  producing  wealth. 
But  what  has  happened  in  Germany  has  been  going  on  all 
over  Europe.  Exactly  the  same  complaints  of  the  impos¬ 
sibility  of  making  two  ends  meet  are  heard  at  Vienna,  and 
the  Austrians,  of  all  people,  have  in  recent  days  been 
safest  from  having  their  arrangements  interfered  with 
by  the  influx  of  the  spoils  of  conquest.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that,  whether  from  causes  special 
to  Germany  or  from  causes  operating  through  Europe, 
many  Germans  with  small  fixed  incomes — and  there 
are  very  many  Germans  with  very  small  fixed  incomes 
— are  having  at  present  an  unpleasant  time.  A  much 
more  serious  matter  is  the  deterioration  of  the  national 
character  which  is  generally  recognized  as  observable. 
Very  great  allowance,  indeed,  ought  to  be  made  for 
a  people  which  found  itself  raised  to  greatness  so  very 
quickly ;  and  some  of  the  imperfections  of  Germans 
which  strike  critics  now  are  not  so  much  new  as  brought 
newly  into  prominence  by  the  national  success,  just  as 
many  of  the  faults  of  the  French  are  now  non¬ 
existent  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  sympathize  with 
France  in  her  misfortunes.  Still  the  testimonies  of 
many  accordant  observers  cannot  be  wholly  at  fault, 
and  there  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  that 
since  the  war  there  has  been  not  only  a  great  increase 
of  arrogance  and  of  what  is  expressed  in  French  by 
chauvinism,  but  a  general  lowering  of  the  tone  of  feeling, 
a  coarser  way  of  regarding  and  treating  women,  more  of 
brutality  and  cynicism  in  the  search  for  material  enjoy¬ 
ment.  Certainly,  if  literature  is  to  be  taken  as  a  test,  the 
creative  intellect  of  Germany  may  be  said  to  be  fast  asleep. 
Fertile  and  exhaustive  as  ever  in  research,  the  German 
mind  is  now  creating  nothing  of  the  slightest  value,  with 
the  one  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  operas  of  Wagner.  In 
one  respect  the  deterioration  of  Germany  is  indisputable, 
and  can  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  war  and  to  the  influence 
of  Prussia.  All  freedom  and  life  have  been  stamped  out 
of  the  press,  and  the  tyranny  of  espionage  has  been 
pushed  to  an  extreme  which  is  almost  incredible 
to  Englishmen.  Everybody  in  Germany  is  occupied  in 
watching  everybody.  Everything  is  thought  worthy  of  being 
noted,  booked,  and  transcribed.  Servants  furnish  the 
police  with  journals  of  the  lives  of  their  employers,  and 
the  confidences  of  a  dinner-table  are  passed  on  by  those 
who  win  confidence  by  smiles  and  bows.  Naturally  most 
of  the  information  thus  collected  is  wholly  useless.  The 
entire  population  cannot  be  taken  up  and  imprisoned  by 
itself.  But  the  tyranny  of  the  system  makes  itself  felt, 
and  corruption  goes  necessarily  with  tyranny.  The 
friends  of  Germany,  those  who  know  and  admire  the  many 
great  qualities  of  the  nation,  and  have  a  due  sense  of  the 
debt  of  Europe  to  the  German  intellect,  may  hope  that  the 
present  state  of  things  will  pass  away,  and  that  Germans, 
when  their  political  safety  is  secured,  will  listen  to  the 
voices  of  liberty  and  self-respect.  But,  as  things  are  now, 
there  are  many  things  in  Germany  which  the  truest  friends 
of  Germany  will  be  the  most  ready  to  deplore. 


IRISH  PATRIOTS  AND  THEIR  QUARRELS. 

rgdHE  incessant  squabbles  of  disaffected  factions  in  Ire- 
JL  land  have  their  laughable  side,  but  for  the  present 
Mr.  Butt  and  his  antagonists  on  either  hand  may  boast 
that  the  cause  of  Home  Rule  is  sufficiently  popular  to  make 
it  worth  the  while  of  lay  and  clerical  agitators  to  profess  a 
common  desire  for  independence.  The  Home  Rule  party 
is  greatly  perplexed  by  the  intrigues  of  the  clergy  and  their, 
partisans,  who  plainly  indicate  through  their  Lord  Mayors 
and  other  confidential  agents  that  they  are  determined  to 
retain  the  control  of  their  own  organization.  Although 
clerical  writers  and  speakers  still  repeat  their  conventional 
attacks  on  the  Imperial  Government  and  Legislature,  the 
managers  of  the  party  have  probably  by  this  time  learned 
to  appreciate  the  advantage  of  the  English  connexion. 
Some  members  of  the  hierarchy  have  of  late  admitted 
the  undoubted  fact  that  their  Church  enjoys  greater  freedom 
under  the  English  Crown  than  in  any  Continental  country. 
The  O’Connell  Centenary  and  Club  were  devised  as  pro¬ 
tests  against  political  movements  in  which  the  interests  and 
supremacy  of  the  Church  were  relegated  into  a  secondary 


position.  Mr.  Butt  and  his  Limerick  constituents  indignantly 
denounced  Mr.  M‘Swinuy’s  proposed  exclusion  of  Protestants 
from  all  share  in  the  control  of  Irish  affairs ;  but  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  aware  that,  although  a  few  non-Catholic  adventurers 
may  employ  their  energies  in  promoting  disruption,  the 
Irish  Protestants  are  almost  unanimously  attached  to  the 
Union.  The  devotees  of  Faith  and  Fatherland  are  thinking 
for  the  moment  not  of  the  Anglican  gentry  or  of  Presby¬ 
terian  traders  and  farmers,  but  of  demagogues  who 
acknowledge  no  allegiance  to  the  priesthood,  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  his  fulsome  eulogies  of  the  Catholic  hier¬ 
archy,  of  Mr.  Butt  himself.  It  is  true  that  O’Connell 
received  the  zealous  support  of  his  Church  when  he  de¬ 
manded  the  repeal  of  the  Union  ;  but  in  those  days  the 
priesthood  had  no  competitors  for  influence  over  the 
peasantry  ;  and  they  had  also  a  comfortable  and  well- 
founded  conviction  that  the  Liberator  was  not  thoroughly 
in  earnest.  Mr.  Butt,  who  is  too  far  committed  to  recede, 
is  suspected  as  a  rival,  and  disliked  as  a  heretic ;  nor  is  it 
certain  that  his  success  would  operate  in  favour  of  clerical 
interests. 

In  his  speech  at  Limerick  Mr.  Butt  reproduced  with 
habitual  fluency  all  the  commonplaces  of  his  indictment 
against  England.  With  just  confidence  in  the  ignorance 
or  complicity  of  his  audience,  he  asserted  that  the  Irish 
Coercion  Acts  would  have  been  maintained  in  their  integrity 
but  for  the  exertions  of  himself  and  his  colleagues.  It  is 
true  that  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach  in  introducing  the  Bill 
offered  many  important  concessions,  including  the  doubtful 
policy  of  abandoning  control  over  seditious  newspapers ; 
but  the  Limerick  rabble  was  as  little  hampered  as  the 
speaker  by  vulgar  facts.  In  the  discussions  which  followed 
the  Government  was  perhaps  unduly  anxious  to  consult 
the  real  or  pretended  susceptibilities  of  Irish  members ; 
but  the  Irish  Secretary  would  have  obtained  a  majority 
as  often  as  he  might  have  thought  fit  to  divide  the  House, 
and  the  alterations  which  have  been  effected  in  the  law  are 
therefore  due  to  the  Government,  and  not  to  the  Home 
Rule  members.  The  previsions  of  the  Act  of  last  Session, 
though  they  are  represented  as  grievances  by  agitators,  are 
intended  for  the  protection,  not  of  England,  but  of  Ireland. 
There  is  nothing  more  contemptible  than  the  sham  patriotism 
which  claims  license  for  the  murderer  at  the  expense  of 
the  peaceable  population.  If  exceptional  legislation  is  to 
be  condemned,  the  fault  lies  with  the  criminals  and  hire¬ 
lings  who  render  it  necessary,  and,  in  a  higher  degree,  with 
their  advocates  and  patrons.  If  Westmeath  is  to  be 
governed  on  the  same  principles  as  Kent,  que  messieurs  les 
assassins  commencent.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  votes 
and  speeches  of  Irish  members,  those  among  them 
who,  in  spite  of  their  professions,  have  any  con¬ 
scientious  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  country  un¬ 
doubtedly  approve  of  restrictions  on  the  possession  of 
arms,  and  of  laws  which  enforce  the  ancient  princi¬ 
ple  of  local  responsibility  for  crimes  which  imply  general 
sympathy  or  connivance.  The  right  to  bear  arms  is  of 
extremely  little  value  to  the  honest  majority,  although 
Mr.  Butt  pretends  that  the  precautions  enforced  by  law 
are  an  insult  to  the  country  at  large.  It  would  be 
tedious  and  unprofitable  to  examine  the  rest  of  Mr.  Butt’s 
allegations.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  not  likely  to  adopt  his  proposals ;  nor  is  it  impro¬ 
bable  that  an  Irish  Assembly  returned  by  universal 
suffrage  would,  in  conformity  with  his  views,  transfer  the 
remaining  estate  of  the  landowner  to  the  tenant.  It  is 
impossible  that  an  intelligent  and  probably  unprejudiced 
agitator  can  attribute  any  value  to  such  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  Butt  adroitly  passed  over  with  merely  cursory 
notice  the  schism  which  has  become  more  and  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  avowed  since  the  first  proposal  of  the  O’Connell 
Centenary.  As  the  clergy  for  the  most  part  still  think  it 
expedient  to  tamper  with  Home  Rule,  Mr.  Butt  is  enabled 
to  affect  entire  confidence  in  their  goodwill  and  unanimity. 
He  returns  the  compliment  of  their  conventional  declara¬ 
tions  by  supporting  their  pretensions  to  the  control  of  edu¬ 
cation  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  either  hopes  that  the  rupture 
will  proceed  no  further,  or  that  it  may  by  common  consent 
be  disguised  for  a  time.  He  accordingly  treated  Faith  and 
Fatherland  as  a  mere  eccentricity  of  an  insignificant  layman ; 
and  when  he  closed  his  speech  he  probably  felt  confident  of 
the  undivided  approval  of  the  meeting  which  he  addressed. 
His  colleague,  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  repeated  the  same  state¬ 
ments  and  professions,  and  it  seemed  that  the  business  of 
the  day  was  harmoniously  concluded,  when  a  demagogue 
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of  a  coarser  type  distui’bed  the  general  unanimity  by  a 
proposal  that  the  agitation  for  Home  Rule  should  be  aban¬ 
doned  for  more  definite  measures,  unless  it  should  attain  a 
successful  issue  in  the  next  Session  of  Parliament.  In  the 
midst  of  the  uproar  which  followed  it  seems  that  the  majo¬ 
rity,  or  perhaps  the  noisiest  part  of  the  assembly,  preferred 
Mr.  Peter  Daly’s  candour  to  Mr.  Butt’s  cautious  fictions. 
If  Ireland  is  to  bo  made  an  independent  Bepublic,  it  is 
perhaps  scarcely  worth  while  to  profess,  until  the  process  is 
completed,  loyal  attachment  to  the  Crown.  Even  on 
the  far-fetched  hypothesis  of  Mr.  Butt’s  belief  in  his 
own  theories  and  predictions,  Mr.  Daly’s  conclusion 
is  more  logical  than  his  own.  Similar  dissensions  occur  at 
a  corresponding  stage  in  every  revolutionary  agitation. 
The  multitude,  after  its  passions  have  been  excited  by 
orators  who  themselves  affect  a  certain  moderation,  prefers 
the  outspoken  Jacobin  to  the  vacillating  and  inconsistent 
Girondin.  Mr.  Butt  cultivates  or  propagates  the  delusion 
that  some  responsible  section  of  English  politicians  may 
possibly  be  induced  to  countenance  a  form  of  separation 
which  might  be  represented  as  consistent  with  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Monarchy.  Mr.  Peter  Daly,  with  greater 
sincerity  or  greater  acuteness,  repudiates  all  fancies  of  the 
kind. 

The  cause  of  Home  Buie  suffers  under  the  same  disad¬ 
vantage  which  affects  a  similar  political  system  in  several 
Continental  countries.  Many  plausible  arguments  are  used 
in  favour  of  Bcpublics  ;  but  it  is  for  the  most  part  found 
that,  as  in  Spain  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  only  real 
Bepublicans  are  anarchists  and  communists.  The  prudent 
Home  Buie  party  would  have  a  better  chance  of  success  if 
it  had  any  considerable  number  of  genuine  adherents.  Mr. 
Butt  defends  with  commendable  gravity  the  scheme  of 
a  Parliament  of  Irish  Lords  and  Commons  under  the 
Imperial  Crown,  and  although  not  a  single  peer  has  con¬ 
sented  to  sit  in  his  Upper  House,  he  still  assumes  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  return  to  the  form  of  government  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  Union.  At  the  very  time  when  the  right  arm  of 
his  party  is  crippled  by  the  threatened  secession  of  the 
Eaith  and  Fatherland  section,  he  finds  the  ground  shaking 
under  his  feet  through  the  untimely  activity  of  the  pro¬ 
fessed  enemies  of  the  English  connexion.  The  Fenians  or 
Nationalists  are,  like  the  Communists  of  Paris  or  the 
Federalists  of  Spain,  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  which 
presents,  through  its  chiefs,  the  comparatively  decorous 
aspect  of  Home  Buie  ;  and  they  evidently  possess  the  supe¬ 
riority  which  belongs  to  simplicity  and  consistency  of 
purpose.  Poor  Mr.  O’Shaugunessy  could  only  defend 
himself  by  hinting  that  he  too  would  become  a  Nationalist 
before  long  if  only  ho  were  allowed  in  the  meantime  to 
retain  the  disguise  of  a  Home  Buler.  Mr.  Butt,  who  was 
not  without  reason  seriously  alarmed  by  the  mutiny  among 
his  followers,  was  compelled  to  threaten  his  own  immediate 
retirement  from  Parliament  if  the  Fenian  section  of  the 
meeting  prevailed.  Mr.  Disraeli  lately  complained  that 
his  management  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  embarrassed 
by  the  existence  of  three  separate  parties  among  the  Oppo¬ 
sition.  Loyal  Englishmen  and  Irishmen  will  not  be  disposed 
to  deprecate  the  division  of  Irish  agitators  into  three 
mutually  repellent  factions. 


THE  BLACKBURN  ELECTION. 

fin  HE  election  at  Blackburn  has  ended  in  a  large  majority 
JL  being  obtained  by  the  Conservative  candidate,  and 
Mr.  Daniel  Thwaites  has  the  honour  of  representing  the 
borough.  His  opponent  was  Mr.  Hibbert,  who  acted  as 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  under  the  late 
Government,  and  gained  in  a  quiet  way  a  considerable 
Official  reputation.  At  the  last  election  Mr.  Thwaites  was  a 
candidate,  and  was  only  fifteen  votes  behind  the  Liberal  who 
stood  second  on  the  poll.  He  has  now  obtained  a  majority 
of  nearly  a  thousand,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
Conservatives  of  Blackburn  must  in  the  last  eighteen 
months  have  gained  considerably  in  strength.  The  Liberals, 
in  fact,  owned  that,  if  the  Conservatives  voted  steadily  and 
unanimously  for  their  candidate,  a  Liberal  would  have  no 
chance.  Tlie  only  excuse  for  a  contest  was  that  Mr. 
Thwaites  was  supposed  to  have  forced  himself  upon  his 
party,  and  that  many  Conservatives  would  wish  to 
see  him  defeated.  In  the  end,  however,  party  organization 
and  party  sympathies  were  too  strong  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  private  feelings,  and  the  Conservatives  would  not 
allow  a  seat  to  be  thrown  away  which  was  so  undoubtedly 


their  own.  Had  there  been  an  opening  for  a  real  political 
contest,  some  interest  might  have  attached  to  the  struggle, 
as  the  candidates  were  in  some  sense  typical  men.  Mr. 
Hibbert,  as  he  admitted,  never  was  in  Blackburn  until  he 
came  there  as  a  candidate ;  but  he  has  been  in  Parliament 
for  some  years,  and  has  acquired  much  official  experience. 
Mr.  Thwaites  is  Blackburn  to  the  backbone.  He  has  lived 
there  all  his  life,  he  is  a  brewer,  he  is  the  master  of  many 
publicans,  and,  as  he  told  the  electors  with  a  magnificence 
worthy  of  the  Ciesabs,  he  is  going  to  leave  Blackburn  a 
legacy  when  he  dies.  It  is  hard  to  persuade  electors  who 
drink  a  man’s  beer  while  he  is  alive,  and  are  to  benefit  by 
his  money  when  he  dies,  that  he  is  not  as  good  a 
person  to  represent  them  in  Parliament  as  a  stranger 
who  happened  to  be  an  official  under  a  Government 
which  has  no  longer  anything  to  give  away.  Mr. 
Hibbert  had  not  much  to  say  against  Mr.  Thwaites, 
except  that  Mr.  Thwattes  owned  too  many  public- 
houses  ;  and  Mr.  Hibbert’s  supporters  could  only 
add  that  Mr.  Thwaites  could  not  speak.  To  the 
latter  charge  Mr.  Thwaites  replied,  with  vernacular 
eloquence,  that  when  people  trod  on  his  corns  they  would 
find  he  had  quite  enough  to  say,  and  as  to  his  public-houses, 
he  thought,  and  justly  thought,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Blackburn  were  grateful  to  him  for  giving  them  unlimited 
opportunities  of  buying  the  beer  they  love.  The  result 
has  quite  justified  his  views,  and  the  present  Parliament 
is  enriched  with  one  more  silent  brewer.  It  will  soon  be 
recognized  that  a  man  who  is  at  once  a  Conservative  and 
a  brewer  has  not  so  much  a  title  to  be  elected  as  a  right  to 
claim  a  seat  for  the  borough  which  he  refreshes.  No  one 
can  have  any  real  chance  against  him.  If  any  human  being 
could  oppose  him  successfully,  it  would  be  a  Liberal  gin- 
distiller.  But  then  there  are  so  few  gin-distillers,  and  but 
few  of  them  are  Liberals. 

In  one  way  the  contest  at  Blackburn  deserves  some 
notice,  as  it  illustrated  the  difficult  position  in  which 
Liberal  candidates  now  find  themselves.  Mr.  Hibbert  is 
not  only  a  Liberal,  but  lie  is  a  Liberal  of  some  eminence 
in  his  party.  But  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  that  indicated 
what  he  meant  by  saying  he  was  a  Liberal,  or  in  what 
respects  he  differed  from  a  Conservative.  He  had  not  a 
single  measure  to  propose  or  support  beyond  the  programme 
of  the  present  Ministry.  He  had  not  a  fault  to  find  with 
anything  the  present  Ministry  has  done.  There  is  nothing 
just  now  which  people  wish  for,  or  can  be  made  to  pretend 
they  wish  for,  and  which,  the  present  Ministry  is  not  as 
j  likely  to  give  them  as  any  other  Ministry  would  be.  Such 
blunders  as  the  Government  has  made  are  not  of  the  kind 
which  catch  the  attention  of  popular  constituencies,  and 
the  popularity  of  the  Ministry,  which  in  most  respects 
has  been  fairly  earned,  remains  wholly  unimpaired.  A 
Liberal  of  the  present  day,  with  no  Liberal  measures  to  pro¬ 
pose,  and  obliged  to  refrain  from  attacking  his  opponents,  is 
very  unlike  the  Liberal  of  old  days  who  had  always  two  or 
three  sweeping  changes  at  his  fingers’  ends,  and  who  de¬ 
rided  Conservatives  as  the  stupidest  of  men.  Mr.  Hibbert 
took  a  sort  of  mild  credit  to  himself  and  his  party  for  not 
imputing  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  to  the  mismanagement 
of  the  Government.  When  the  Captain  was  lost  the  Con¬ 
servatives  were  not  so  scrupulous,  and  made  a  little  party 
capital  out  of  the  catastrophe.  It  was  equally  ridiculous 
in  both  cases  to  set  down  a  maritime  casualty  to  the 
score  of  the  Ministry ;  but  the  Liberals  have  not  been 
tempted  as  the  Conservatives  were.  When  a  Government 
has  begun  to  be  unpopular,  anything,  just  or  unjust,  that 
is  said  against  it,  may  help  to  swell  the  tide  of  unpopu¬ 
larity.  When  a  Ministry  is  popular,  even  the  beeriest 
elector  can  understand  that  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  had  no  more 
to  do  with  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  than  he  had  to  do 
with  the  Transit  of  Venus.  All  that  Mr.  Hibbert  could 
do  at  Blackburn  was  to  try  to  show  that  the  Conservatives 
might  perfectly  well  vote  for  him,  as  there  was  not  the 
slightest  difference  of  opinion  between  them.  He  had 
even  to  purge  himself  from  the  possible  reproach  of  dis¬ 
affection  to  the  Established  Church.  He  tore  away 
the  veil  of  his  personal  modesty,  related  his  deeds 
of  devotion,  and  described  how  assiduously  he  had 
trudged  to  and  fro  to  teach  in  night  schools,  and  how 
zealously  he  had  managed  day  schools.  Who  would  have 
thought  two  years  ago  that  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
one  of  his  officials,  one  of  his  peculiar  set,  would  live  to 
contest  a  seat  on  the  ground  that  he  really  agreed  with 
Mr.  Disraeli,  and  would  advance,  as  a  special  plea  in  his 
favour,  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  teaching  in  schools 
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in  the  evening  ?  To  Mr.  Hibbert’s  argument  that,  as  there 
was  no  real  difference  between  Conservatives  and  Liberals, 
the  electors  might  jnst  as  well  return  him,  Mr.  Thwaites 
naturally  replied  that,  as  there  was  no  difference  between 
him  and  his  opponent,  it  would  be  better  that  he 
should  be  returned.  When  things  have  come  to  this  issue, 
it  is  evident  that  the  result  must  be  left  to.  be  decided  by 
party  organization.  The  Liberals  voted  for  Mr.  Hibbert 
because  they  belonged  to  the  Liberal  party,  and  he  belonged 
to  the  Liberal  party.  Liberalism  in  this  sense  means 
merely  a  colour.  It  is  yellow,  not  blue,  and  is  so  far  in¬ 
telligible.  The  Conservatives  did  just  the  same,  and,  as 
there  were  more  of  them,  their  colour  won. 

It  must,  however,  be  owned  that  Mr.  Hibbert  struck  out 
one  small  line  of  his  own,  which  he  thought  gave  him  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  merit,  and  which  he  believed  could  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
cure  him  local  favour.  He  went  in  for  the  removal  of 
the  Indian  import  duty  of  five  per  cent,  on  cotton  goods. 
Blackburn  is  a  place  of  many  cotton  mills,  and  he  offered 
a  new  opening  for  the  industry  of  the  town.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  captivating ;  but  then,  when  Mr.  Thwaites 
heard  of  this  brilliant  notion  of  his  opponent,  he  indignantly 
repudiated  the  notion  that  he  was  incapable  of  appropriating 
it.  Any  one,  as  he  justly  remarked,  could  understand  what 
five  per  cent,  meant,  and  that  was  all  that  it  seemed  to 
him  necessary  to  understand.  He  was  just  as  ready  to  go 
in  for  the  removal  of  an  impost  obnoxious  to  Blackburn 
as  any  one  else.  Both  candidates  equally  ignored  the 
difficulties  of  Indian  finance,  and  treated  the  ques¬ 
tion  from  a  purely  Blackburn  point  of  view.  The 
only  question  left  was,  which  of  them,  if  returned, 
was  the  more  likely  to  do  Blackburn  the  good  turn 
which  it  wanted.  Mr.  Thwaites  argued  that  he  could, 
as  it  were,  tip  a  wink  to  his  kind  friends  the  Ministers,  and 
that  they  would  be  sure  to  attend  to  so  zealous  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  supporter.  Mr.  Hibbert,  with  possibly  a 
lively  recollection  of  the  ways  and  manners  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  with  which  he  had  been  connected,  replied  that  he 
had  observed  that  Ministries  did  not  much  care  for  the  tips 
and  winks  of  supporters,  and  that  they  thought  much  more 
of  the  speech  of  an  opponent  which  caught  the  notice  of 
the  public  and  forced  a  question  on  them  against  their 
will.  Probably  Mr.  Hibbert  was  right,  and  Lord 
Salisbury  is  not  likely  to  be  much  affected  by  the  nods  and 
becks  of  Mr.  Thwaites.  But  at  any  rate  Mr.  Thwaites  will 
do  his  best,  and  he  urged  that  this  is  more  than  the  electors 
could  rely  on  Mr.  Hibbert  doing.  The  electors  had  to 
face  the  dismal  contingency  that  the  candidate  who 
was  returned  might  fail  to  do  his  duty  in  this  great  matter, 
and  they  had  to  consider  which  of  the  two  was  the  more 
certain  not  to  betray  them.  Long  experience  has  convinced 
Mr.  Thwaites  that  self-interest  is  the  mainspring  of  human 
action,  and  he  pointed  out  that  this  great  motive  power 
would  operate  more  powerfully  on  him  than  on  his 
opponent.  Mr.  Hibbert  could  only  take  up  the  removal 
of  the  impost  as  a  public  question,  but  Mr.  Thwaites  had 
the  much  more  impulsive  stimulant  of  a  private  object  to 
attain.  If  the  mills  of  Blackburn  found  a  new  market,  the 
men  would  get  more  wages.  If  the  men  got  more  wages, 
they  would  drink  more  beer.  Filter  profits  as  you  will, 
Mr.  Thwaites  triumphantly  remarked,  the  brewer  is  the 
man  to  whom  you  come  at  last.  This,  we  should  imagine, 
was  an  argument  eminently  calculated  to  please  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  Blackburn.  They  know  the  worth  of  a 
brewer ;  they  understand  and  appreciate  him.  They 
wanted  a  brewer  to  represent  them,  and  they  have  got 
one,  and  may  now  be  left  to  enjoy  that  kind  of  human 
happiness  which  being  represented  by  a  brewer  is  calculated 
to  impart. 


THE  INSURRECTION  IN  HERZEGOVINA. 

IT  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  probable  course  of  the 
insurrection  in  Herzegovina  as  long  as  the  accounts 
which  are  received  evidently  vary  with  the  inclinations  of 
reporters  and  journalists.  The  Consular  agents  appear  to 
have  failed  in  their  mission  ;  it  was  long  before  they  were 
able  to  obtain  interviews  with  the  insurgent  chiefs,  and 
they  have  apparently  not  been  able  to  obtain  satis¬ 
factory  assurances.  The  Turkish  Government  has 
despatched  a  large  force  into  the  disturbed  districts ;  but 
it  may  probably  be  difficult  to  penetrate  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  the  rebels,  especially  as  the  season  advances. 
The  representative  Assembly  of  Servia  has  displayed  un¬ 


expected  prudence  by  answering  the  Speech  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Session  in  the  same  conventional  and 
indefinite  phrases  which  had  been  used  by  the  Prince.  The 
army  of  the  Principality  is  ready  for  action ;  but  it  will 
probably  not  be  set  in  motion  without  encouragement 
from  some  of  the  great  neighbouring  Powers.  The 
rumours  of  outrages  committed  by  the  Turks  within 
Servian  territory  deserve  little  credence.  The  Prince 
of  Montenegro,  though  he  is  perhaps  compelled  to  express 
warlike  aspirations,  is  restrained  by  the  commands  of 
Russia,  and  he  is  perhaps  embarrassed  by  the  inaction  of 
Servia.  It  must  be  remembered  by  the  officious  advocates 
of  the  disruption  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  grievances  of  Herzegovina  or  Bosnia,  the 
Servians  and  Montenegrins  have  absolutely  no  ground  or 
pretext  for  a  quarrel  with  Turkey.  The  Porte  is  fully 
justified  in  taking  active  measures  of  precaution,  and  in  in¬ 
timating  to  the  Governments  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  that 
it  cannot  afford  permanently  to  keep  on  foot  an  army  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  as  a  security  against  unprovoked 
aggression.  It  is  probable  that  a  vigorous  policy  will  produce 
more  effect  than  remonstrance  or  argument.  Both  Princi¬ 
palities  hope  to  extend  their  frontiers  by  annexation  of  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  insurgent  provinces ;  but  they  are  them¬ 
selves  absolutely  exempt  from  the  oppression  which  they 
affect  to  resent.  Among  the  few  and  obscure  philanthropists 
who  have  attempted  to  create  an  English  agitation  in 
favour  of  the  insurgents,  some  are  probably  pledged,  as 
members  of  the  Peace  Society,  to  denounce  even  the  most 
just  and  necessary  wars.  It  would  be  unjust  to  attribute 
similar  inconsistency  to  Lord  Russell,  who  considers  every 
war  with  which  he  has  been  connected  to  be  both  laudable 
in  itself  and  a  precedent  for  future  belligerents.  His  offer 
of  50 1.  to  the  insurgents  may  perhaps  have  produced  an 
erroneous  impression  that  serious  politicians  share  the 
views  of  Lord  Russell  himself,  and  of  his  congenial  ally 
Garibaldi.  It  seems  that  M.  Gambetta  in  a  late  visit  to 
Vienna  thought  it  more  expedient  to  cultivate  the  favour 
of  the  Austrian  Government  than  to  indulge  revolutionary 
sympathies  by  encouraging  the  insurgents. 

Within  a  few  days  the  three  Imperial  Governments  have 
severally  taken  occasion  to  explain  their  policy  in  the 
measured  and  mysterious  phrases  which  are  usually  em¬ 
ployed  in  similar  communications.  Count  Andrassy,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Government  which  is  most  immediately  and 
practically  connected  with  the  present  complications,  was, 
as  might  be  expected,  pre-eminently  cautious  in  his  official 
utterances.  In  answer  to  questions,  he  informed  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  Hungarian  Delegation 
that  he  had  sanguine  hopes  of  maintaining  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  of  protecting  the  interests  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Monarchy.  In  tbe  affairs  of  the  neighbouring 
Empire  he  feared  that  a  satisfactory  and  final  arrangement 
was  impracticable,  but  he  considered  it  feasible  to 
adopt  measures  which  would  facilitate  an  ultimate 
solution.  Remote  critics  may  perhaps  object  to 
the  Chancellor’s  language  that  it  conveyed  neither 
meaning  nor  information.  It  might  be  taken  for 
granted  that  Austria  would  preserve  peace  and  protect 
herself,  and  that  her  influence  would  be  used  to  avert  any 
danger  which  might  arise  from  troublesome  neighbour¬ 
hood.  The  interpretation  of  the  speech  is  to  be  found  in 
the  approval  of  the  audience  which  had  every  means  of 
understanding  the  real  intentions  of  the  Minister.  The 
Hungarians,  more  than  any  other  subjects  of  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government,  are  interested  in  preventing  either 
the  annexation  of  Slavonic  provinces,  or  the  establishment 
of  independent  States  on  the  Southern  border.  The  assent 
of  the  Delegation  must  have  been  given  to  a  pacific  and 
unambitious  policy  which  had  been  preceded  by  some 
early  indications  of  sympathy  with  the  insurrection.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Count  Andrassy  has  succeeded  in 
defeating  any  attempts  which  may  have  been  made  to 
commit  the  Imperial  Government  to  designs  against  the 
integrity  of  Turkey.  The  Emperor  himself  has  since 
assured  the  Delegation  that  there  was  no  danger  of  a 
disturbance  of  peace,  and  that  all  the  great  Powers  were 
agreed  on  the  question. 

The  German  Chancellor  has  formally  repudiated  in  an 
official  newspaper  communication  all  expressions  of  opinion 
which  may  have  been  attributed  to  his  Government.  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  he  has  given  no  instruc¬ 
tions  to  any  journal,  and  he  now  announces  that  his  policy 
is  to  wait  for  the  action  of  allies  who  are  more  immediately 
interested  in  the  controversy.  Taking  no  notice  of  France 
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or  England,  Prince  Bismarck  declares  his  determination  to 
act  in  concert  with  Austria  and  Russia,  which,  as  he  tacitly 
assumes,  wTill  have  between  themselves  no  divergence  of 
interest  or  policy.  Germany  seems  to  be  neither  the  friend 
nor  the  enemy  of  Turkey,  and  the  possessor  of  Posen  and 
of  North  Sleswig  will  not  be  expected  to  feel  uncontroll¬ 
able  sympathy  for  nationalities  or  for  insurrections.  Com¬ 
mentators  onPrince  BiSMARCK’slanguage  conjecture,  without 
sufficient  warrant,  that  he  would  desire  the  annexation  of  the 
Slavonic  provinces  of  Turkey  to  Austria.  The  theory  is  not 
deficient  in  plausibility,  though  it  derives  no  countenance 
from  the  text  of  the  official  article.  It  is  probable  that  a 
derangement  of  the  actual  equilibrium  among  the  various 
races  which  are  subject  to  the  Austrian  Crown  might  tend 
eventually  to  relax  the  allegiance  of  the  German  provinces. 
Although  some  result  of  the  kind  might  follow  from  the 
conversion  of  Austria  into  a  great  Slavonic  Monarchy, 
Prince  Bismarck  is  not  likely  publicly  to  avow  his  expecta¬ 
tion  of  acquiring  any  part  of  the  present  Austrian  terri¬ 
tory.  The  alliance  of  Germany  with  Russia  would  be 
gravely  compromised  by  any  attempt  to  dismember  Turkey 
for  the  exclusive  aggrandizement  of  Austria.  Prince 
Bismarck  probably  means  exactly  what  he  says  in  declaring 
his  purpose  of  abstaining  from  intervention  in  Eastern 
affairs.  Germany  cannot  afford  to  offend  powerful  allies 
whose  good  will  would,  in  the  event  of  any  European  dis¬ 
turbance,  be  eagerly  courted  by  France. 

An  official  article  in  a  Moscow  paper  is  more  distinct 
than  the  uttei’ances  either  of  Vienna  or  of  Berlin  ;  but  it 
is  well  known  that  different  members  of  the  Russian 
Ministry  have  separate  organs  of  their  own  which  often 
represent  conflicting  opinions.  The  Journal  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  declares  that  foreign  Cabinets  ought  to  prove  their 
confidence  in  the  intentions  of  the  Sultan  by  abstaining 
from  even  diplomatic  pressure.  According  to  the  Golos,  the 
Imperial  Government,  while  it  foresees  the  inevitable  fall  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  disapproves  of  the  present  movement 
as  premature.  It  is  announced,  with  cynical  candour,  that 
the  appointment  of  Mahmoud  Pasha  to  the  office  of  Grand 
Vizier  was  promoted  by  General  Ignatieff  for  reasons 
which  would  be  compatible  with  the  most  genuine  friend¬ 
ship  for  the  Porte.  The  Grand  Vizier  belongs  to  the  old 
Turkish  party,  and  he  is  a  man  of  vigour  and  determination. 
If  the  Russians  really  desire  the  failure  of  the  insurrection, 
they  are  perfectly  consistent  in  selecting  a  Minister  who  is 
certain  to  adopt  the  prudent  and  direct  policy  of  refusing 
to  parley  with  rebellion.  No  redress  of  grievances  will 
secure  the  restoration  of  peace  unless  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  display  of  irresistible  force.  The  Turkish  army  is 
defective  in  many  respects,  and  especially  in  the  quality  of 
the  inferior  officers  ;  but  the  number  of  troops  which  will 
shortly  be  engaged  in  the  campaign  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  overpower  resistance.  The  co-operation  of  the  Russian 
Government  with  the  Porte  indicates  a  jealousy  of  Austria 
which  will  probably  not  be  publicly  avowed.  The  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Bosnia,  or  the  establishment  of  preponderating 
Austrian  influence  in  an  independent  principality  formed 
out  of  the  insurgent  provinces,  would  on  obvious  grounds 
be  highly  distasteful  to  Russia.  The  published  intentions 
and  the  more  recondite  designs  of  the  great  Powers  are 
equally  calculated  to  repress  the  hopes  of  the  insurgents. 
The  English  Government  will  have  adopted  as  usual  a 
straightforward,  intelligible,  and  disinterested  policy  ;  and 
it  will  perhaps  have  been,  by  an  odd  coincidence,  the  duty 
of  Sir  Henry  Elliot  to  explain  that  Lord  Russell’s  singu¬ 
lar  interference  represented  no  opinion  but  his  own. 


THE  VANGUARD. 

IPHE  inquiry  into  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  presents  a 
-L  melancholy  exposure  of  want  of  capacity  and  dis¬ 
cretion,  not  only  in  the  officers  of  that  ship,  but  in  almost 
every  one  who  had  any  connexion  with  the  affair.  Accidents 
will  of  course  happen  from  time  to  time  even  in  the  best- 
I'Ogulated  fleet,  and  if  this  one  had  been  due  only  to  a  single 
irregularity  or  error  of  judgment,  however  much  it  might 
have  been  blamed  and  deplored,  it  could  have  been  endured 
as  one  of  the  unavoidable  risks  of  a  dangerous  service. 
What  gives  special  gravity  to  the  disaster  is  that  it  was 
due,  not  to  a  single  piece  of  blundering,  but  to  a  general 
spirit  of  carelessness  and  recklessness  on  the  part  of  the 
whole  squadron,  ranging  apparently  from  the  highest  rank  to 
the  lowest.  In  reviewing  last  week  the  evidence  as  to  the 
collision,  we  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  attributable  to 


any  one  irregularity  or  error  by  itself,  but  to  a  combination 
of  rashness  and  bungling  in  various  directions ;  and  this 
view  is  fully  supported  by  the  judgment  of  the  Court- 
Martial  which  has  now  been  given.  The  beginning  of  the 
mischief  was  the  injudiciously  high  rate  of  speed  main¬ 
tained  by  the  squadron,  with  the  sanction  and  example  of 
the  Admiral,  when  the  fog-  came  on.  It  was  a  very  dense 
fog,  and  suddenly  enveloped  the  squadron  in  the  midst  of  a 
change  of  formation  ;  and  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  greatest  caution  would 
have  been  used  for  the  sake,  not  merely  of  the  squadron 
itself,  but  of  any  other  shipping  which  might  be  about. 
By  the  Admiralty  Instructions  three  or  four  knots  is  fixed 
as  the  maximum  speed  in  a  fog,  except  under  special  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  and  in  this  case  there  were  no  special  circum¬ 
stances  which  absolutely  required  full  speed,  though  it 
might,  on  account  of  the  tide,  have  been  convenient.  Even, 
however,  if  full  speed  had  been  maintained,  it  is  possible 
that  no  harm  might  have  come  of  it,  if  the  same  speed 
had  been  kept  up  throughout  the  whole  squadron.  As  it 
was,  in  the  absence  of  any  specific  instructions  from  the 
flag-ship,  the  captains  were  left  to  their  own  discre¬ 
tion  ;  and  while  the  Vanguard  slackened,  the  Iron  Duke 
quickened  her  pace.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  was  the  main  cause  of  the  disaster,  and  that  it  had  its 
origin  in  the  Vice-Admiral  shirking  the  responsibility  of 
giving  orders  as  to  speed  when  the  fog  changed  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  voyage.  What  ought  to  be  done  under 
such  circumstances  is  not  a  question  of  very  profound 
seamanship.  It  is  obvious  that  what  is  above  all  im¬ 
portant  for  a  squadron  in  a  fog  is  that  each  ship  should 
know  what  the  rest  are  about ;  and  the  only  way  in  which 
harmony  of  movement  can  be'  maintained  is  by  the  com¬ 
mander  of  the  squadron  giving  positive  orders  which  may 
be  heard  and  obeyed  all  round.  If  captains  are  to  bo  left 
to  their  own  individual  discretion  when  a  difficulty  arises, 
it  is  hard  to  see  what  is  the  use  of  a  commander-in¬ 
chief.  The  Vice-Admiral’s  excuse  is  that  he  had  no 
means  of  making  a  signal  to  reduce  speed  which  would 
not  be  misunderstood ;  and  if  this  is  so,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Admiralty  signal-book  is  fatally  defective. 
There  is  an  apparent  inconsistency  in  the  Court’s  cen¬ 
sure,  first  of  the  high  speed  of  the  squadron,  and  then 
of  the  “  unnecessary  reduction  of  speed  ”  by  the  Van¬ 
guard;  but  what  is  meant  is  no  doubt  that  the  Vanguard 
should  either  have  kept  on  at  the  same  pace  or  signalled 
distinctly  to  the  Iron  Duke  that  she  was  reducing  speed. 
The  other  causes  which  are  specified  by  the  Court  ar». 
leading  to  the  collision  are  Captain  Dawkins’s  neglect  to 
remain  on  deck  until  his  ship  was  in  her  station — a  remark 
which  applies  also  to  Captain  Hickley — and  his  neglect 
to  make  a  proper  signal  to  the  Iron  Duke,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  increased  speed,  improper  steering,  and  omission 
of  fog-signals  on  the  part  of  the  Iron  Duke.  The  Court 
also  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  foundering  of  the 
Vanguard  might  have  been  delayed,  if  not  averted,  if  imme¬ 
diate  and  energetic  action  had  been  taken  ;  and  for  this 
and  other  remissness  and  want  of  judgment  Captain 
Dawkins  is  severely  reprimanded  and  dismissed  from  Ins 
command,  while  other  chief  officers  escape  with  a  re¬ 
primand. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  though  this  judgment  deals  directly 
only  with  the  captain  and  officers  of  the  Vanguard,  it  also 
bears  upon  the  captain  of  the  Iron  Duke,  and  the  Vice- 
Admiral  in  command,  who  will  both,  we  assume,  be  imme¬ 
diately  brought  to  trial.  If  the  speed  at  which  the  squadron 
was  ordered  to  go  was  excessive,  the  commander-in-chief 
is  responsible  for  it.  It  also  appears  that  Captain  Hickley, 
like  Captain  Dawkins,  went  below'  before  his  ship  was  in 
station  ;  and,  although  he  was  not  personally  to  blame  for 
the  mistake  in  steering,  which  he  endeavoured  immediately 
to  rectify,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  general  looseness  in 
the  ship  for  which  he  will  have  to  answer.  And  this  brings  us 
to  what  we  regard  as  the  most  serious  aspect  of  the  case. 
The  Coui’t  finds  that  on  board  the  Vanguard  there  was  on 
the  part  of  the  captain,  commander,  navigating  lieutenant, 
chief  engineer,  and  chief  carpenter,  “  a  neglect  of  duty,”  a 
“want  of  judgment,”  “  a  want  of  resouice,  promptitude, 
“  decision,”  and  “  a  great  want  of  energy  in  command  ”  ; 
and  much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  people  on 
board  the  Iron  Duke.  No  doubt,  the  best  of  men  will  some¬ 
times  make  a  mistake  ;  but  here  there  is  evidence  on  all 
sides  of  a  weak,  flustered,  muddle-headed  state  of  mind,  and 
helpless  ineptitude  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  regular 
duty,  which  suggests  some  very  uncomfortable  reflections. 
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It  would  almost  appear,  indeed,  as  if  they  were  all  like  men 
walking  in  their  sleep.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater 
contrast  than  between  the  keen  and  continuous  watchful¬ 
ness,  the  ready  nous  and  energy,  the  quick  appreciation  of 
difficulties  and  discovery  of  the  means  of  meeting  them, 
which  characterized  the  seamen  of  the  old  school,  and  the 
dazed,  limp,  distracted  sort  of  way  in  which  everything 
seems  to  have  been  done  in  this  instance.  Here  are, 
first,  two  captains  taking  their  ease  below  at  a  most  critical 
moment,  while  changing  stations,  and  a  fog  coming  on. 
One  of  them  does  not  know  his  signal-book,  and  his  sub¬ 
ordinates  appear  to  have  been  equally  ignorant.  In  the 
case  of  the  other  ship,  although  the  fog  had  been  on  for 
about  half-an-hour,  the  steam  was  never  put  on  to  the  whistle 
till  after  the  collision.  Then  the  look-out  seems  to  have 
been  drowsy  and  careless  on  both  vessels.  The  strange 
ship  ahead  which  distracted  the  attention  of  the  Vanguard 
so  much  came  quite  close  within  some  fifteen  minutes  after 
the  fog  began,  and  must  therefore  have  been  within  sight 
before  the  view  was  obscured.  We  find  that  on  board  the  Iron 
Duke  it  was  thought  not  worth  while  either  for  the  lieutenant 
on  duty  to  ask  for,  or  for  the  engineer  to  send  up,  reports  of 
the  rate  of  speed ;  that  the  lieutenant  ordered  full  speed,  in 
ignorance  of  the  rapid  pace  at  which  they  were  actually  going, 
and  also  told  the  quartermaster  to  give  the  ship  a  good 
sheer  out  of  her  course,  without  specifying  how  much  or 
consulting  the  captain.  On  board  the  flag-ship  they  began  by 
firing  too  small  a  gun,  and  seem  also  to  have  been  in  doubt 
as  to  what  can  be  done  by  steam  signals.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  have  been  general  bewilderment  on  this  subject, 
the  flag-ship  and  Hector  going  quietly  on  without  hearing 
or  attending  to  the  Vanguard’s  signals  of  distress  after  the 
collision.  Most  significant  of  all  are  the  disclosures  as  to 
the  unreadiness  of  the  Vanguard  in  regard  to  the  closing  of 
the  water-tight  compartments  and  rigging  of  the  pumps. 
There  were  not  enough  spanners  for  closing  the  doors  of  the 
former,  but  the  chief  engineer  had  intended  to  have  some 
made  on  board.  The  catches  of  some  of  the  doors  were 
either  too  stiff  or  too  loose,  and  would  not  work.  There 
were  also  plugs  of  wood  which  had  to  be  removed  in  order 
to  close  the  doors,  but  which  stuck  fast,  and  a  large 
grating  was  in  the  way  of  one  of  the  doors  in 
85  bulkhead.  When  the  water  first  came  into  the 
engine-room,  Borlase,  an  artificer,  tried  to  start  the 
40-horse  steam  suction- engine,  but  corrld  not  get  up  the 
plate,  as  the  rivet  which  served  as  a  handle  had  been 
broken  off.  They  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using  a 
knife  as  a  makeshift,  but  now  of  course  one  was  not  to 
be  found.  This  witness  stated  that,  if  the  doors  of  the 
engine-room  communicating  with  the  stoke-hole  had  been 
closed  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  struck,  so  that  the  steam- 
pumps  could  have  been  kept  going,  the  ship  might  have 
been  saved.  But  of  course  there  was  a  fatal  delay. 
Ventilating  holes  had  been  cut  in  85  bulkhead,  and  left 
without  any  covering ;  and  the  chief  engineer  could  not 
say  whether  there  were  any  covers  on  any  part  of  the 
double  bottom.  The  hatch  of  the  starboard  provision-room 
was  left  off.  As  for  the  hand-pumps,  which  w'ere  the  only 
resource  when  it  was  found  that  the  steam-pumps  would 
not  work,  only  a  few  of  them  were  rigged  in  time  and 
these  were  worked  in  a  half-hearted,  fitful  way.  It  was 
not  till  the  very  last  that  it  occurred  to  anybody  to  try 
stopping  the  leak,  and  then  the  farce  of  putting  scraps  of 
a  rug  under  a  door  was  tried.  On  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chief  Engineer  a  request  was  sent  to  the  Iron  Duke  to  tow 
the  Vanguard  into  shallow  water,  but  no  one  knows  who 
took  or  what  became  of  that  most  important  message. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  evidence  without  having 
the  impression  forced  upon  one  that  a  certain  easy-going 
looseness  and  carelessness  must  have  crept  into  the  ordi¬ 
nary  working  of  the  ships.  There  are  no  signs  of  the  alert 
vigilance  and  ready  preparation  for  any  emergency  which 
are  indispensable  to  safety  at  sea,  but  only  a  sort  of  sleepy 
faith  that  somehow  everything  would  go  on  smoothly,  and 
that  the  ships  would  take  care  of  themselves.  The  chief 
officers  have  apparently  got  to  be  too  grand  to  look  after 
things  for  themselves,  and  each  subordinate  trusts  to  the 
man  below  him.  And  this  leads  us  to  the  question  which  we 
suggested  last  week,  but  of  which  no  notice  has  been  taken 
by  the  Court,  whether  the  round  of  festivities  in  which  the 
squadron  had  been  sedulously  engaged  on  the  Irish  coast 
for  some  weeks  before  the  accident  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  confused  and  soft-headed  condition  of  the 
officers  and  men.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that 
there  was  any  actual  insobriety,  but  it  is  natural  to 


expect  that  a  rapid  interchange  of  hospitalities  between 
the  ships  and  the  shore,  dinners  and  dances  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession,  and  a  constant  throng  of  miscellaneous  visitors 
bustling  about  the  vessels,  would  have  a  somewhat  un¬ 
settling  effect  on  the  steady  discipline  which  is  necessary 
in  a  man-of-war.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  change 
has  in  recent  years  been  observed  in  the  tone  of  the 
service,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  is  attached  to  the 
ironclad  fleet.  There  are  crack  ships  as  there  are  crack 
regiments,  and  dandified  airs  and  pretensions  are  assumed 
which  are  hardly  consistent  with  the  duties  which  have  to 
be  discharged.  It  is  possible  that  the  naval  officers  of  to¬ 
day  surpass  their  predecessors  in  social  accomplishments, 
but  it  may  be  feared  that  their  professional  qualities  have 
as  steadily  deteriorated.  There  is  nothing  worse  for  a 
navy  than  that  it  should  be  officered  by  men  who  are  above 
their  business.  At  the  same  time  the  Admiralty  is  greatly 
to  blame  for  encouraging  the  delusion  that  the  mission  of 
an  ironclad  fleet  is  only  a  sort  of  holiday  spoi’t.  What 
would  seem  to  have  come  over  the  navy  is  a  softening  of 
the  brain. 


THE  RAILWAY  JUBILEE. 

THE  speakers  at  the  Darlington  railway  meeting  must 
have  felt  the  proverbial  difficulty  of  the  orator  who  was 
required  to  declaim  in  honour  of  Hercules.  Quis  vitupe- 
rawit  ?  was  an  obvious  criticism,  and  it  applies  to  all 
similar  celebrations.  Railway  engines  are  stronger  than- 
any  imaginary  Hercules,  and  the  mechanism  of  which 
they  form  a  part  daily  performs  services  to  the  community 
more  important  than  the  twelve  labours  of  the  demi-god. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  case  of  railways  vituperation  is  not 
wanting ;  and  perhaps  Hercules  himself  was  criticized  by 
contemporary  centaurs.  If  commemorative  festivals  are  to 
be  approved,  the  lapse  of  half  a  century  from  the  opening 
of  the  first  public  railway  afforded  a  suitable  opportunity 
for  recoi’ding  the  greatest  and  most  solid  of  engineering 
achievements.  The  North-Eastern  Company,  which  has 
long  since  absorbed  into  its  imperial  system  the  little 
Stockton  and  Darlington  line,  naturally  took  the  lead 
in  organizing  the  celebration ;  and  it  happened  by  a 
convenient  coincidence  that  the  town  of  Dai’lington 
simultaneously  proposed  to  unveil  a  statue  of  their 
townsman  Mr.  Pease,  who  had  been  the  principal  pro¬ 
moter  of  the  original  railway.  The  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
the  Marquis  of  Ripon,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and 
other  personages  of  less  note,  gave  by  their  attendance  the 
duly  ornamental  character  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  Pease 
and  George  Stephenson  were  properly  the  heroes  of  the 
day ;  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  their  memory  was 
regarded  could  not  but  be  enhanced  by  local  associations. 
If  the  Duke  of  Cleveland  and  other  eulogistic  speakers 
may  be  trusted,  Mr.  Pease  rendered  great  services  to  the 
community  among  which  he  lived.  Stephenson’s  fame  is 
national  as  well  as  provincial,  and  he  has,  like  Agamemnon, 
been  fortunate  in  an  admiring  and  popular  biographer. 
It  may  be  collected  from  Mr.  Smiles’s  narrative  that 
Stephenson  shared  the  common  weakness  of  bigoted  and 
exclusive  attachment  to  his  own  performances.  In  his 
later  years  he  habitually  denounced  younger  innovators, 
whom  he  thought  that  he  condemned  by  describing  them 
as  “the  fast  school  of  engineers.”  A  man  of  genius  com¬ 
mands  more  general  sympathy  when  he  displays  his 
liability  to  ordinary  human  tailings,  and  George  Stephen¬ 
son  had  the  additional  excuse  of  having  been  an  uneducated 
and  a  self-made  man. 

His  professional  successors  have,  with  few  exceptions, 
enjoyed  greater  advantages  in  early  life  ;  but  the  qualities 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  are  in  a  great  degree  in¬ 
dependent  of  scientific  training.  A  knack  of  rapid  mental 
calculation,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  strength  and 
tenacity  of  materials,  and  in  general  a  mastery  of  the  rule 
of  thumb,  are  the  main  conditions  of  success  as  a  civil  engi¬ 
neer.  The  more  scientific  department  of  mechanical  con¬ 
struction  is  now  generally  undertaken  by  another  class  of 
engineers.  Stephenson  constructed  his  own  comparatively 
rude  locomotive  ;  but  his  chief  merit  perhaps  consisted  in 
his  clear  perception  of  the  capabilities  of  railways  and  rail¬ 
way  engines.  The  first  condition  of  improved  transit  had 
been  provided  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  by  Dr. 
Outeam,  who  gave  his  name,  or  half  his  name,  to  tram- 
roads.  The  discoveries  of  Trevithick  and  Watt  sup¬ 
plied  the  motive  power  which  might  have  been 
applied  by  various  methods  to  the  object  of  propul- 
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sion.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  locomotive  is,  on 
the  whole,  the  most  convenient  instrument  of  traction  ;  but 
other  contrivances  were  at  different  times  preferred  by 
highly  competent  engineers.  The  London  and  Blaekwall 
Railway  was  worked  for  many  years  with  carriages  at¬ 
tached  to  an  endless  rope,  which  was  moved  by  a  stationary 
engine ;  and  timid  railway  travellers  ought  to  cherish  the 
memory  of  an  arrangement  which  rendered  collisions,  and 
almost  all  other  accidents,  physically  impossible.  The  London 
and  Croydon  Railway  and  the  South  Devon  Railway,  then 
under  the  management  of  Brunel,  were  provided  with 
atmospheric  engines  which  sucked  the  carriages  along  a 
tube,  with  a  moveable  valve  which  closed  behind  them. 
In  this  manner  also  danger  was  almost  wholly  eliminated, 
and  perhaps  the  atmospheric  system  would  have  superseded 
locomotives  if  chemists  had  kept  pace  with  engineers  by 
inventing  some  composition  which  would  have  effectually 
excluded  the  air.  To  all  heretical  experiments  of  thekind,  as 
well  as  to  an  increase  of  the  gauge,  Stephenson  offered  un¬ 
compromising  and  obstinate  opposition.  The  existing 
gauge  of  4  ft.  8^  in.  was  adopted  for  the  purely  empirical 
reason  that  it  was  the  width  of  the  old  mail  coaches. 
Stephenson  and  his  disciples  almost  persuaded  themselves 
that  their  gauge  had  been  the  result  of  a  divine  revelation ; 
and,  fortunately  for  their  credit,  unforeseen  improvements 
in  the  construction  of  boilers  have  brought  the  narrow- 
gauge  engine  to  an  equality  with  Brunel’s  broad-gauge 
engine.  Long  after  Stephenson’s  time,  Mr.  Bessemer’s 
inventions  in  the  manufacture  of  steel  rendered  it  possible 
to  increase  enormously  the  durability  of  rails. 

A  contributor  to  the  Times  has  taken  occasion  to  publish 
voluminous  tables  of  all  the  figures  which  can,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  amuse  or  instruct  students  of  the  economy  of  rail¬ 
ways.  It  is  indeed  difficult  for  ordinary  persons  to  take  an 
interest  in  the  proportion  of  population  to  the  number  of 
miles,  or  train  miles,  of  railways  ;  but  on  a  certain 
class  of  minds  arithmetical  results  exerciso  a  sin¬ 
gular  attraction.  It  may  be  observed  that,  by  a  natural 
division  of  labour,  compilers  of  statistics  are  frequently 
incapable  of  deducing  legitimate  inferences  from  their  own 
calculations.  Perhaps  it  is  desirable  that,  while  they  pro¬ 
vide  others  with  the  material  for  useful  deductions, 
statisticians  should  be  unbiassed  by  considerations  of 
utility.  The  writer  in  the  Times,  after  stating  that  the 
average  cost  of  English  railways  has  been  43,773k  per 
mile,  justly  remarks  that  the  capital  outlay  is  not  exclu¬ 
sively  applied  to  construction  ;  and  he  adds  that  the  cost 
is  swelled  by  the  amount  of  legal  and  Parliamentary  ex¬ 
penses.  In  his  tables  he  shows  that  this  item  is  about  one- 
half  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  and  that  it  might  therefore  be 
safely  left  out  of  consideration.  He  at  the  same  time 
forgets  that  the  capital  of  Railway  Companies  includes  the 
cost  of  rolling  stock,  which  may  be  roughly  taken  as  equal 
to  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  cost  of  construction.  In 
discussions  on  railways  and  on  other  matters  prudent 
economists  regard  averages  with  suspicion.  A  double  line 
of  railway  in  London,  with  the  necessary  stations  and  other 
appendages,  may  perhaps  cost  a  million  or  two  millions  per 
mile.  A  surface  single  line  in  a  poor  rural  district  may  be 
made  for  6,000 1.  or  7,000 1.  a  mile,  and  if  the  two  lines  are 
jumbled  up  together  for  statistical  purposes,  the  result  is 
far  from  instructive.  The  compiler  of  the  tables  seems  to 
be  unaware  that  the  apparent  cost  of  a  line  necessarilv  in¬ 
creases  with  its  duration,  because  rolling  stock  wears” out, 
and  the  cost  of  replacement  is  wholly  or  partly  added  to 
capital.  The  whole  amount  of  railway  capital  for  the 
United  Kingdom  is  610,000,000 1.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  same  sum  could  have  been  expended  in  any 
manner  which  would  have  added  so  largely  to  the  wealth 
and  comfort  of  the  community.  The  proportion  of  net  re¬ 
ceipts  to  capital  is  4^37  per  cent.,  a  result  which  proves 
that  the  profits  of  railway  enterprise  have  not  been  exor¬ 
bitant  ;  yet  the  Times  lately  contained  a  suggestion,  by  the 
writer  of  the  City  article,  that  the  income  of  railway  share¬ 
holders  should  be  reduced  by  taxation  to  a  maximum  of 
five  per  cent. 

The  speakers  at  Darlington  may  be  excused  for  confining 
themselves  to  inevitable  commonplaces.  A  few  years  hence, 
when  there  may  possibly  be  celebrations  of  the  semi¬ 
centenary  of  the  first  Reform  Bill  or  of  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  orators  will  have  the  advantage  of  appealing  to 
sentiments  which  are  still  operative  in  political  contro¬ 
versy.  The  advantages  of  railways  cannot  by  the  utmost 
ingenuity  be  made  matter  of  dispute ;  and  it  was  not  likely 


that  the  admirers  of  Stephenson  should  anticipate  hostile 
critics  by  referring  to  the  accidents  which  uufortunately 
occur  from  time  to  time.  Their  business  was  to  congratu¬ 
late  one  another  and  the  world  on  a  great  and  permanent 
victory  over  time  and  space.  Much  the  same  phrases  might 
be  used  about  telegraphy  ;  but  railways  are  the  more  valu¬ 
able  contrivance  of  the  two.  If  it  were  possible  to  discover 
the  name  and  date  of  the  first  inventor  of  a  wheel,  a 
fifth  or  sixth  millenary  festival  might  bo  held  in  his 
honour. 


SCT UTIN  DE  LISTE  AND  SCliUTIN 
D'AliR  ONDISSEMENT. 

SOME  of  the  Republican  journals  in  Paris  have  lately 
asserted  that  M.  Buffet  has  persuaded  his  colleagues 
to  treat  the  adoption  of  the  scrutin  d’ arrondissement  as  a 
question  of  confidence,  and  further  that  he  has  obtained 
from  Marshal  MacMahon  an  assurance  that,  if  the  scrutin 
de  liste  is  retained,  and  the  Ministry  resigns,  he  will  not 
favour  an  immediate  dissolution.  The  rumour  has  been 
denied  by  other  newspapers,  though  not  by  any  which  are 
supposed  to  be  specially  in  the  secrets  of  the  Government, 
and  it  is  rendered  improbable  by  the  fact  that  the  Ministers 
have  of  late  been  scattered  over  'the  country,  and  that  so 
important  a  decision  would  hardly  be  taken  except  when 
all  of  them  were  in  Paris.  Still,  the  hostility  of  M.  Buffet 
to  the  scrutin  de  liste  is  well  known,  and  the  contents  of  the 
electoral  law  can  hardly  be  left  an  open  question  in  the 
Cabinet.  M.  Dufaure  was  formerly  a  partisan  of  the  scrutin 
cZ’ arrondissement,  and  though  M.  Thiers  and  the  Left 
Centre  have  since  changed  their  minds  on  the  point,  the 
Ministers  who  are  supposed  to  represent  this  section  of  the 
Assembly  have  been  more  under  Conservative  influences, 
and  may  not  have  followed  the  movement  of  their  former 
companions.  The  aspect  in  which  the  subject  will  present 
itself  is  one  under  which  they  have  already  had  to  make 
more  than  one  decision.  The  present  Cabinet  is  under¬ 
stood  to  be  the  most  Liberal  that  the  President  will  con¬ 
sent  to  work  with.  If  M.  Buffet  resigns,  Marshal  Mac¬ 
Mahon  will  disregard  Parliamentary  conventionalities,  and 
govern  by  Ministers  who  do  not  pretend  to  command  a 
majority  in  the  Assembly.  Is  it  not  better  therefore  to  keep 
the  present  Ministry  together  at  any  sacrifice  until 
after  the  dissolution,  rather  than  suffer  the  elections 
to  be  held  under  the  reactionary  guidance  of  the  Duke  of 
Broglie  ?  There  was  a  time  when  this  argument  might 
have  convinced  the  entire  Left  Centre ;  but  now,  if  it  con¬ 
vinces  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Leon  Say,  it  will  probably  be 
all  that  it  will  do.  The  experience  that  the  Left  Centre 
has  had  of  M.  Buffet  may  naturally  have  suggested  a 
doubt  whether,  after  all,  he  is  so  much  more  liberal  than 
the  Duke  of  Broglie  as  to  make  him  worth  retaining  at 
any  very  high  price.  It  is  true  that  he  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Republican  Constitution, 
but  then  the  Duke  of  Broglie  now  seems  to  have  aban¬ 
doned  all  thoughts  of  a  Restoration,  and  to  be  as  loyal  a 
servant  of  the  Republic  as  M.  Buffet  himself.  If  there 
has  ceased  to  be  much  difference  between  the  principles  of 
the  two  politicians,  there  never  has  been  any  in  their  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  Duke  of  Broglie  filled  the  Civil  Service 
with  Bonapartists,  and  M.  Buffet  has  kept  them  all  in  their 
place.  The  state  of  siege  has  been  everywhere  maintained. 
The  same  discriminating  favour  has  been  shown  to  Bona- 
partist  journals.  The  same  undiscriminating  severity  has 
been  dealt  out  to  Republican  journals  which  thought  that 
they  might  presume  on  the  impunity  accorded  to  the 
avowed  enemies  of  the  Constitution.  Reflections  of  this 
kind  would  greatly  soften  the  blow  of  M.  Buffet’s  resigna¬ 
tion  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  cause  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  dislike  to  the  scrutin  de  liste  is  supposed 
to  be  his  belief  that  it  would  give  too  much  strength  to  the 
Republican  party,  it  is  not  strange  if  the  Left  Centre  think 
that  M.  Buffet  armed  with  the  scrutin  d’ arrondissement  may 
prove  a  more  formidable  adversary  than  the  Duke  of 
Broglie  armed  with  no  better  weapon  than  the  scrutin 
de  liste. 

If  the  choice  between  the  two  methods  of  framing  the 
constituencies  had  to  be  made  simply  on  the  merits  of 
the  case,  a  great  deal  might  unquestionably  be  said  for 
the  scrutin  d’ arrondissement.  There  is  something  exceed¬ 
ingly  unsatisfactory  in  the  idea  of  the  electors  of  a  whole 
department  voting  for  a  long  string  of  candidates  sup¬ 
plied  to  them  by  a  Committee  sitting  in  Paris,  and 
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securing  the  entire  representation  of  all  the  arron- 
dissements  by  virtue  perhaps  of  a  bare  majority  in  two 
or  three  of  them.  There  are  two  objections,  however,  to 
the  substitution  of  the  scrutin  d’ arrondissement  under 
the  particular  circumstances  in  which  it  is  proposed  to 
effect  it.  One  is,  that  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  change 
is  to  be  made  in  order  to  represent  the  electors  more 
thoroughly.  The  avowed  motive  for  it  is  that  it  would  give 
the  anti- Republican  party  more  power  in  thenextLegislatui’e. 
The  expiring  Assembly  is  to  employ  its  closing  hours  in  so 
cooking  the  constituencies  as  to  ensure  that  the  policy 
which  it  can  no  longer  promote  itself  shall,  if  possible,  be 
promoted  by  its  successor.  The  success  of  such  a  measure 
would  certainly  be  only  temporary,  while  it  would  serve  as 
a  standing  invitation  to  the  opposite  party  to  resort  to  the 
same  tactics  as  soon  as  they  found  themselves  in  a  position 
to  do  so.  Few  prospects  can  be  more  melancholy  than  that 
of  a  series  of  Reform  Bills,  each  aiming  at  disfranchising  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  opposite  party.  The  second  objec¬ 
tion  is  that,  iu  so  far  as  the  scrutin  d' arrondissement 
answers  the  purpose  of  its  authors,  it  will  tend  to  keep 
France  in  a  condition  of  political  uncertainty  from  which 
it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  that  she  should  escape.  It  is 
generally  believed  that,  under  the  present  distribution 
of  voting  power,  the  Republicans  will  have  a  decisive 
majority  in  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  result  of  the 
proposed  change  in  the  present  distribution  of  voting 
power  could  scarcely  be  so  marked  as  to  give  a  decisive 
majority  to  any  other  party.  The  most  that  M.  Buffet 
hopes  from  the  scrutin  d' arrondissement  is,  probably,  that  it 
will  leave  parties  almost  equally  balanced.  Most  persons 
who  look  at  French  political  contests  from  the  outside  will 
admit  that,  under  present  circumstances,  France  needs  more 
than  anything  else  to  have  an  unmistakable  check  given  to 
the  intrigues  of  all  who  desire  the  overthrow  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  Government.  Before  such  a  check  can  be  effectually 
administered,  the  country  must  give  an  unmistakable  assent 
to  a  Government  of  some  kind.  If  under  the  scrutin  de  lists 
this  assent  will  be  secured  for  the  Republic,  whereas  under 
the  scrutin  d’ arrondissement  only  a  doubtful  or  wavering 
judgment  will  be  pronounced,  that  constitutes  an 
excellent  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  the  scrutin  de  liste. 
If  it  seemed  likely  that,  under  the  scrutin  d’ arrondissement, 
an  assent  of  the  same  kind  would  be  secured  for  some  other 
form  of  government,  whereas  under  the  scrutin  de  liste  only 
a  doubtful  or  wavering  judgment  would  be  pronounced, 
that  would  constitute  an  excellent  reason  for  the  adoption 
of  the  scrutin  d' arrondissement.  Supposing  that  by  some 
change  in  the  distribution  of  seats  in  England  it  had  been 
possible  at  the  last  election  to  balance  parties  so  equally 
that  the  transfer  of  two  or  three  votes  would  at  any  time 
leave  Ministers  in  a  minority,  no  reasonable  Liberal  would 
have  preferred  such  a  result  to  the  result  which  was 
actually  obtained.  If  permanent  political  uncertainty  is 
bad  even  for  a  country  in  which  political  differences  are 
almost  imperceptible,  how  much  worse  must  it  not  be  for  a 
country  in  wThieh  political  differences  extend  to  the  whole 
fabric  of  the  Government. 

Among  the  first  newspapers  to  give  circulation  to  the 
report  about  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet  was  M.  Gam- 
betta’s  organ,  the  Uepublique  Frangaise,  but  no  shadow  of 
coming  events  seems  to  sadden  M.  Gambetta  himself.  He 
has  been  interviewed  at  Vienna  by  a  newspaper  Corre¬ 
spondent,  and  has  again  asserted  his  conviction  that  every¬ 
thing  is  going  on  well,  that  Marshal  MacMahon  is 
entirely  above  party  interests,  that  M.  Buffet  is  not 
nearly  so  Bonapartist  as  he  is  painted,  that  the 
divisions  of  the  Republican  party  are  of  no  import¬ 
ance,  that  there  is  no  need  to  be  excited  about  the 
elections,  since  they  are  not  likely  to  happen  before 
the  spring,  and  that  in  the  interval  France  will  probably 
be  like  a  woman  who  must  be  left  quiet  when  she  desires 
it.  Utterances  of  this  kind  have  not,  and  are  not  intended 
to  have,  any  real  political  significance.  If  M.  Gambetta 
had  said  nothing  to  the  Correspondent  of  the  Presse,  every 
newspaper  in  France  would  have  set  to  work  to  put  an 
interpretation  on  his  silence.  One  set  of  meanings  would 
probably  have  pretty  well  cancelled  another,  but  M.  Gam¬ 
betta  is  no  doubt  aware  of  the  use  to  which  ingenious 
persons  can  turn  the  absence  of  a  contradiction,  and  he 
wisely  preferred  to  give  his  critics  harmless  employment 
in  the  shape  of  a  string  of  commonplaces.  The  dissolution 
cannot  be  delayed  very  much  longer,  even  if  it  should  be 
true  that  Marshal  MacMahon  will  try  to  make  it  dependent 
on  the  substitution  of  small  constituencies  for  large  ones  ; 


and,  until  the  dissolution  comes,  the  least  said  either  in 
or  out  of  the  Assembly  will  probably  prove  to  be  the 
soonest  mended  on  the  hustings. 


WOMEN  AND  CHILDREN  IN  THE  BLACK 
COUNTRY. 

j\T  0  Commission  that  has  been  appointed  of  late  years 
-Lx  has  had  a  more  important  or  a  more  difficult  task 
assigned  to  it  than  the  Commission  which  is  now  inquiring 
into  the  woi’king  of  the  Factory  Acts.  The  facts  of  the 
case  are  often  disputed ;  opposite  opinions  are  held  even 
by  experts  as  to  the  possibility  of  making  the  law  effective 
as  regards  children  ;  while,  as  regards  women,  there  are 
grave  doubts  whether  the  law  ought  to  be  made  effective. 
One  thing,  however,  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  from 
the  Commissioners,  and  that  is  a  statement  in  which  there 
shall  be  no  suppressions.  If  some  of  the  Factory  Acts 
have  l’emained,  and  have  been  allowed  to  remain,  a  dead 
letter,  let  us  be  told  where,  why,  and  by  whom  this  has 
been  permitted.  If  the  moral  and  physical  condition 
of  the  factory  workers  in  certain  districts  is  such 
that  an  unsoftened  account  of  it  will  be  shocking  to  sensi¬ 
tive  readers,  let  sensitive  readers  be  for  once  disregarded. 
Whether  the  conclusions  of  the  Commissioners’  Report 
point  to  a  legislative  amendment  of  this  condition  or  to  the 
impossibility  of  altering  it,  except  by  the  action  of  the 
workers  themselves,  none  of  the  statements  on  which  those 
conclusions  are  founded  ought  to  be  kept  back.  A  passage 
in  the  Report  of  Mr.  Baker,  one  of  the  Government  Inspec¬ 
tors  of  Factories  for  the  year  1874,  may  serve  to  show 
that  the  danger  of  suppression  is  not  altogether  imaginary. 
After  giving  some  extracts  from  the  Report  of  a  Sub- 
Inspector  on  the  condition  of  the  nail  and  chain  district 
in  the  Black  Country,  Mr.  Baker  excuses  himself  for  not 
introducing  a  tithe  of  what  his  subordinate  has  said, 
on  the  plea  that,  “in  a  Report  of  this  kind,  or  of 
“  any  kind,  it  is  indescribable,  and  must  necessarily 
“  be  omitted.”  At  the  same  time  he  says  that,  from  what 
he  has  himself  seen,  he  believes  all  that  Mr.  Brewer 
has  said  to  be  true.  Mr.  Baker  seems  wholly  to  mistake 
the  nature  and  use  of  his  own  Reports.  They  are  not 
meant  to  be  circulated  in  girls’  schools,  or  to  lie  on 
drawing-room  tables.  They  are  designed  to  help  those  whose 
business  it  is  to  make  or  influence  public  opinion  in  form¬ 
ing  their  judgment  upon  the  facts  with  which  the  Report 
has  to  deal,  and  nothing  can  do  so  much  service  in  this 
way  as  a  full  and  uncoloured  narrative  of  what  the  reporter 
has  seen  and  heard.  Nothing  that  Mr.  Brewer  can  have 
to  say  about  the  Black  Country  ought  to  have  been  kept 
back  so  long  as  Mr.  Baker  did  not  think  the  statements 
untrue.  When  Parliament  comes  to  legislate  for  factory 
women  and  children,  it  will  want  to  know  their  actual 
condition,  not  so  much  of  their  actual  condition  as  Mia 
Baker  thinks  describable. 

There  is  matter  enough  for  serious  consideration  in  the 
extracts  which  Mr.  Baker  has  given.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  the  Factory  Acts  are  regarded  by  many 
persons  as  a  substitute  for  direct  compulsion  in  education. 
The  true  way  to  get  children  to  school,  it  is  often  said, 
is  to  forbid  their  going  to  work  until  they  have  passed 
the  school  age.  The  desire  to  get  their  children’s  wages 
will  make  the  parents  do  what  they  would  not  do  from 
a  regard  to  their  children’s  welfare.  Perhaps,  if  it  were 
possible  to  enact  that  no  child,  whatever  its  age,  should 
go  to  work  until  it  had  reached  a  certain  standard  of 
education,  such  a  law  might  fully  answer  the  end  pro¬ 
posed.  All  that  those  charged  with  enforcing  it  would 
then  have  to  do  would  be  to  apply  the  test  to  all  children 
found  at  work,  and  to  send  them  home  if  they  failed  to 
satisfy  it.  But,  as  such  a  law  is  plainly  unattainable,  Par¬ 
liament  has  to  content  itself  with  providing  that  no 
children  shall  go  to  work  under  a  certain  age ;  and  trust¬ 
worthy  evidence  as  to  the  age  of  children  is  very  hard  to 
get.  “  Almost  daily,”  says  Mr.  Brewer,  “  I  detect  some 
“  child  in  falsehood  as  to  its  real  age,  tutored  thereto  by 
“  its  parents.  .  .  .  There  are  hundreds  of  children 
“  evading  the  law  ;  some  by  waiting  for  my  coming  ; 
“  others  by  false  representations  as  to  age,  and  signals  ; 
“  whilst  others  prefer  running  the  risk  of  being  found  out.” 
The  Sub-Inspector  has  applied  to  the  schoolmasters  of  the 
district  to  send  him  in  weekly  reports  of  all  their  ab¬ 
sentees,  but  little  more  than  half  of  them  do  so  with  any 
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regularity.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  position  of 
a  schoolmaster  who  leagues  himself  with  the  Inspector  to 
prevent  children  from  doing  what  parents  and  employers 
are  agreed  in  wishing  them  to  do,  is  not  always  a  pleasant 
one.  The  regulations  about  half-time  are  constantly 
evaded.  The  children  are  sent  to  school  in  the  afternoon, 
after  being  at  work  from  6  a.m.  to  i  p.m.,  and  so  far  the 
Inspector  has  nothing  to  find  fault  with.  But  when 
school  is  over,  at  4.30,  “the  poor  little  wretches  are  set  to 
“  work  again  till  8  P.m.”  An  interval  of  schooling  inter¬ 
polated  into  the  middle  of  a  long  working  day  is  scarcely 
better  than  no  schooling  at  all. 

Still,  difficult  as  it  may  be  to  apply  a  remedy  to  this 
state  of  things,  it  is  in  the  power  of  Parliament  to  do  so 
if  it  chooses.  In  the  condition  of  women  in  the  Black 
Country,  as  set  out  even  in  the  Bowdlerized  edition  of 
Mr.  Brewer’s  Report,  a  very  much  harder  problem  is 
presented.  According  to  Mr.  Brewer,  the  men  in 
the  Black  Country,  at  all  events  in  the  nail  and  chain 
district,  have  entirely  overcome  their  prejudices  against 
women’s  labour.  They  have  been  helped  no  doubt  to  this 
victory  by  their  success  in  depriving  women’s  labour  of 
any  semblance  of  rivalry  with  their  own.  The  relative 
duties  of  the  sexes  are  simply  reversed.  The  women  work 
instead  of  the  men,  and  thus  the  men  have  more  time  to 
spend  in  drinking.  Lazy  lads  look  out  for  industrious 
wives  “in  order  to  obtain  an  easy  life.”  The  husband 
works  just  long  enough  to  find  himself  in  drink  when  he 
can  get  no  more  money  out  of  his  wife  ;  but  it  is  the  wife’s 
earnings  that  keep  the  family.  The  middlemen  who 
buy  nails  from  the  workers  and  sell  them  to  the  large 
masters  are  great  patrons  of  women’s  labour,  because 
women  who  have  starving  children  at  home  are  not  in¬ 
clined  to  higgle  about  terms,  or  to  insist  upon  being 
paid  in  cash  instead  of  in  tea  and  bacon  bought 
at  the  cheapest  rate  aud  retailed  in  lieu  of  wages 
at  the  dearest.  The  physical  effects  of  this  system 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  Women  cannot  command 
the  same  wages  as  men,  and  they  are  more  keenly  sensible 
of  the  need  of  earning  money.  Consequently,  they  work 
longer  hours,  and  show  a  total  disregard  of  the  commonest 
sanitary  conditions,  which  must  exert  a  terribly  dete¬ 
riorating  effect  on  their  own  health,  and  on  the  health  of 
their  children.  “  Women  work,  often  in  an  advanced  state 
“  of  pregnancy,”  and  recent  labour  equally  fails  to  keep 
them  at  home.  The  manager  of  a  brick-yard,  says  Mr. 
Brewer,  “  noted  a  girl  carrying  clay  looking  exceedingly 
“  ill.  Thinking  she  had  been  drinking  over  night,  he  ex- 
“  claimed,  1  Why,  Clara,  you  don’t  look  up  to  much  this 
“‘morning.’  ‘No  more  would  you,’  was  the  retort,  ‘if 
“  ‘  you  had  had  a  child  during  the  night.’  ” 

This  description  of  the  Black  Country  fully  bears  out 
the  objections  which  have  often  been  taken  to  the  extension 
of  female  labour.  It  is  a  plausible  argument  that  women, 
equally  with  men,  have  to  make  a  livelihood  for  themselves, 
and  that  to  subject  them  to  any  restrictions  in  this  respect 
is  to  place  them  at  an  unfair  disadvantage.  In  the  Black 
Country  we  see  them  entirely  freed  from  such  restrictions, 
butno  system  of  protection,  however  shortsighted,  couldhave 
placed  them  in  a  worse  condition  than  they  are  there  found 
in.  It  does  not  indeed  follow  from  this  that  they  have  any 
title  to  the  intervention  of  Parliament  on  their  behalf. 
There  are  classes  which,  though  they  seem  wholly  unable 
to  help  themselves,  can  yet  be  helped  by  no  one  but  them¬ 
selves,  and  in  the  present  state  of  society  women  may  be 
one  of  these  classes.  It  may  prove  perhaps  that  some 
legislative  control  over  women’s  labour  is  needed,  not  in  the 
interest  of  the  women  themselves,  but  in  the  interest  of 
the  children  upon  whose  bringing  up  the  physical  and 
moral  welfare  of  the  next  generation  greatly  depends. 
Even  if  women  can  make  good  their  claim  to  do  what  they 
will  with  themselves,  they  have  no  indefeasible  right  to  a 
similar  liberty  as  regards  their  offspring.  It  will  be  some¬ 
thing,  however,  if  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Roval 
Commission  should  show,  as  Mr.  Brewer’s  Report  shows, 
that  the  admission  of  women  to  complete  equality  with 
men  as  regards  employment,  though  it  may  be  inevitable, 
is  certainly  not  beneficial.  It  was  better  for  both  sexes 
when  the  husband  went  out  to  his  work  and  the  woman 
stayed  at  home  to  mind  the  house.  There  may  be  many 
stages  to  be  passed  through  before  this  old-fashioned 
division  of  labour  is  brought  back  ;  but  in  so  far  as  it  is 
departed  from,  the  results  will  tend  to  resemble  those  which 
are  to  be  seen  in  dismal  perfection  in  the  Black  Country. 


THE  TIMES  IN  A  TUCKER. 

1\/TR.  DISRAELI,  as  he  is  always  proud  to  remind  the 
JjJL  world,  is  not  only  a  statesman,  but  a  country  gentle¬ 
man,  and  nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  he 
should  take  part  in  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  restored 
parish  church  which  stands  at  his  own  gates.  He  attended 
the  service,  and  afterwards  presided  at  the  friendly  gather¬ 
ing  which  usually  follows  on  such  occasions,  discharging 
the  formal  duties  of  his  place  in  a  simple  and  unpretending 
way,  which  most  persons  will  be  disposed  to  think  parti¬ 
cularly  appropriate  and  in  good  taste.  The  Times,  how¬ 
ever,  is  deeply  disappointed.  It  had  apparently  made  up 
its  mind  that  this  would  be  a  fine  opportunity  for  Mr. 
Disraeli  to  give  the  Church  a  bit  of  his  mind  in  regard  to 
its  present  condition.  It  is  possible  that  the  Times  may 
take  credit  to  itself  for  having  in  some  degree  stimulated 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  the  histrionic  roar  with  which,  as  a  nurse 
sometimes  does  with  a  naughty  child,  he  last  year  tried  to 
frighten  the  so-called  Ritualists  into  good  behaviour  ;  and 
at  any  rate  the  Times  was  so  charmed  with  the  per¬ 
formance  that  it  has  been  anxiously  waiting  to  hear  him 
roar  again.  “  The  occasion,”  exclaims  the  Times,  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  gushing  young  lady,  was  “  so  delightfully 
“  arranged.”  Here  was  a  restored  chui-ch,  “  apparently  in 
“  much  of  the  glory  of  the  revived  ritual,”  a  liv"e  Bishop, 
a  long  procession  of  clergymen,  and  not  only  clergymen, 
but  clergymen  in  surplices — that  is,  actually  wearing  the 
costume  of  their  order — and,  as  if  that  was  not  enough, 
carrying  a  banner  representing  St.  Michael  transfixing  the 
dragon.  And  all  this  “  just  at  the  moment  when  a  rising 
“  flutter  of  interest  is  felt  in  the  recent  ecclesiastical  experi- 
“  ment  in  the  Legislature.”  To  make  the  situation  complete, 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  accompanied,  as  a  private  guest,  by 
no  less  a  person  than  Sir  W.  Hakcourt,  whose  Protestant 
zeal  had  blazed  last  year  even  more  fiercely  than  his  own. 
The  Times  is  bitterly  mortified  that  such  a  rare  chance 
was  thrown  away,  and  especially  by  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli,  with  such  a  good  eye  for  dramatic  effects.  What 
might  not  the  picturesque  orator  who  planted  the 
banner  of  St.  George  on  the  mountains  of  Rasselas  have 
made  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Dragon,  which  he  could 
have  transplanted  to  Wantley  ?  Unhappily,  Mr.  Dis¬ 
raeli  was  not  in  the  mood,  and  such  a  chance  will  never 
come  again.  Mr.  Disraeli,  instead  of  breaking  into 
thunder,  indulged  only  in  a  few  quiet  and  genial  sentences, 
in  which  he  said  “  he  was  sure  that  those  who  had  attended 
“  the  service  in  church  must  have  been  touched  in  their  in- 
“  most  feelings  by  the  happy  efforts  which  have  been  made 
“  in  the  restoration  of  the  structure,  and  that  he  trusted 
“  they  should  be  able  to  show  to  the  country  that  it  was 
“  possible  to  combine  the  ‘  beauty  of  holiness’  with  the  pro- 
“  fession  of  the  pure  Protestant  faith  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
“  land.”  And  “that  was  all,”  the  Times  mourns;  and 
“  though  Iluglienden  was  doubtless  satisfied,  the  world  is 
“  none  the  wiser.”  Then  Mr.  Disraeli  made  another  little 
speech  in  honour  of  the  wise  and  pious  liberality  of  those 
who  had  provided  the  funds  for  the  restoration,  which  the 
Times,  in  its  bad  temper,  sneers  at  as  “hyperbolical,”  though 
it  afterwards,  in  another  secretion  of  illogical  spleen,  com¬ 
plains  that  the  laity  was  slighted,  and  that  the  ecclesiastical 
body  was  allowed  “  to  overpower  entirely  the  insignificant 
“  accessories  of  lay  money,  influence,  and  taste.”  There 
was  still,  however,  “  room  for  a  brilliant  turn  being  given 
“  to  the  proceedings  ”  ;  but  here  again  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
not  rise  to  his  jumps.  “  He  spoke  three  lines,  saying 
“  he  had  come  to  discharge  a  duty,  and  had  found  it 
“  a  pleasure  ” — what  a  wicked  hyperbole  the  Times  must 
think  this — “and  the  proceedings  abruptly  terminated.” 
“  It  really  is,”  sighs  the  great  organ  with  disappointed 
malice,  “  it  really  is  a  little  hard  upon  the  public  at  this 
“  season.”  There  is  only  the  Whitechapel  mystery  and 
the  Vanguard  and  Mr.  Irving’s  Macbeth  for  the  public  mind 
to  dwell  upon  ;  and  what  a  chance  has  been  lost  of  giving 
it  another  Protestant  fillip  ! 

This  is  not  all,  however  ;  bad  goes  before,  but  worse  re¬ 
mains  behind.  Not  only  has  the  Premier  shown,  in  the 
words  of  the  recent  Court-martial,  “  want  of  promptitude, 
“  resource,  and  energy,”  but  he  has  also  been  guilty  of 
what,  in  the  language  of  the  same  profession,  would  be  called 
“  slowness  in  attacking  the  enemy.”  There  is  more  in  these 
seemingly  commonplace  and  conventional  speeches  than 
meets  the  eyeof  the  ordinary  observer.  The  Times  has  allowed 
its  mind  to  dwell  so  fondly  on  the  sort  01  speeches  which 
Mr.  Disraeli  ought  to  have  made,  that  it  cannot  bring  itself 
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even  now  to  believe  that  they  had  no  existence,  except  in 
its  own  cantankerous  imagination.  It  is  true  they  were 
not  delivered,  but  Mr.  Disraeli  must  have  had  them  in  his 
mind,  and  was  only  deterred  by  something  in  the  proceed¬ 
ings  from  giving  utterance  to  them.  “  What,”  the  Times 
asks  in  tones  of  portentous  mystery,  “  what  was  the  reason 
“  of  this  apparent  collapse  of  an  occasion  on  which  the 
“  Premier  and  his  Protestant  guest  might  have  been  ex- 
“  pected  to  show  to  such  advantage  ?  ”  These  are  indeed 
terrible  times,  though  some  people  do  not  know  it,  when 
“  even  Prime  Ministers  and  Protestant  lawyers  are  apt  to  be 
“  eclipsed  on  such  occasions.”  In  other  days  “  the  squire 
“  and  the  great  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood”  would 
have  been  the  leading  personages  in  such  a  ceremony, 
and  “  their  wishes  would  be  consulted,  the  proceedings 
“  would  be  adjusted  to  meet  their  taste,  and  the  ritual 
“  would  conform  to  their  principles.”  “  But  all  this 
“  is  over  now  !  ”  Perhaps  the  Times  gives  up  hope 
too  soon.  After  all,  it  was  the  squire  who  took 
the  chair,  and  made  five  speeches  to  the  Bishop’s 
two,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  “  great 
“  gentlemen  ”  who  have  contributed  so  liberally  to  the 
restoration  are  in  any  degree  dissatisfied  either  with 
the  pious  efforts  to  beautify  the  church  or  to  give  the 
necessary  dignity  and  impressiveness  to  the  service. 
Common  sense  asks  why,  if  these  gentlemen  do  not  like 
what  has  been  done,  they  should  have  given  their  money 
so  freely  and  cheerfully.  But  this  is  not  one  of  the 
Times’s  days  for  common  sense.  It  is  in  one  of  its  visionary, 
transcendental  moods,  and  sees  in  “  the  long  procession  of 
“  clergy  in  surplices  from  the  Vicarage  ”  a  meaning  as 
ominous  as  Macbeth  found  in  the  procession  of  Banquo’s 
issue. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  understand  how  it  could  enter 
into  the  mind  of  any  rational  person  that  the  re-opening 
of  a  parish  church,  which  has  been  restored  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  pious  neighbours,  could  afford 
a  fitting  scene  for  an  indecent  renewal  of  old  quarrels 
and  misunderstandings.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more 
typical  of  the  sort  of  vindictive  bitterness  with  which  the 
recent  agitation,  which  Mr.  Disraeli  unfortunately  allowed 
himself  in  the  heat  of  a  hasty  moment  to  echo  too  closely, 
than  this  lament  of  the  Times  that  the  peace  and  charity  of 
a  friendly  gathering  with  a  religious  obj  ect  should  not  have 
been  violently  disturbed  by  a  wanton  and  unprovoked  attack 
on  a  large  and  honourable  body  in  the  Church.  What  has 
perhaps  alarmed  the  Times  more  than  anything  else  may 
have  been  to  find  the  great  champion  of  Protestant  rights, 
Sir  W.  Harcourt,  dwelling  in  such  sympathetic  com¬ 
munion  with,  the  recreant  Premier,  and  even  car¬ 
rying  that  imitation  which  is  the  sincerest  flattery  to  the 
extent  of  trying  to  adopt  his  senior’s  vein  of  genial  trifling 
and  avoidance  of  anything  to  ruffle  the  harmony  of  the 
company.  If  Sir  W illiam  seemed  not  altogether  at  ease  in 
this  attempt,  an  excuse  may  perhaps  be  found  in  its  com¬ 
parative  novelty  ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  unjust  than  to 
suppose  that  either  he  or  Mr.  Disraeli  were  capable  of  at¬ 
tending  such  a  gathering,  as  the  Times  evidently  thinks 
they  ought  to  have  done,  with  a  settled  design  of  making 
mischief. 


NATURALNESS  OF  CHARACTER. 

~\A7HEN  we  attribute  naturalness  to  a  character,  we  mean 
V  V  it  for  praise  of  no  eommon  order ;  it  is  intended  as  a 
distinction  where  it  is  deliberately  given ;  and,  in  fact,  we  do 
net  commonly  award  it  unless  the  qualities  and  habits  of  the 
mind  which  reveals  its  workings  to  us  are  engaging,  and  such  as 
secure  our  sympathies.  Plenty  of  people  are  transparent — -we 
can  read  their  motives  at  a  glance — whom  yet  we  do  not  call 
natural,  either  because  what  nature  reveals  is  not  to  our 
mind,  or  because  there  is  nothing  distinctive  or  forcible  enough 
to  attract  our  notice.  Naturalness  of  character,  to  be  praise  at 
all,  must  be  superadded  praise.  Nor  is  it  a  quality  to  be  con¬ 
sciously  aimed  at ;  we  must  lay  ourselves  out  to  be  honest  and 
true,  but  naturalness,  as  a  characteristic,  is  not  to  be  got  by  striving 
after.  It  is  a  gift  as  well  as  a  grace  ;  a  gift,  we  might  almost  add, 
of  fortune.  For  are  not  the  people  we  single  out  as  examples 
favoured  persons,  favoured  in  circumstances  ?  was  not  their  youth  a 
happy  one  P  were  they  not,  as  children,  tenderly  treated,  considered, 
listened  to,  encouraged  to  express  their  thoughts,  driven  to  no 
subterfuges,  rarely  snubbed,  set  down,  or  disparaged  P  have  they 
not  a  charm  in  their  candour,  beyond  the  candour  itself,  derived 
from  a  well-founded  reliance  that  whatever  they  say  will  be  well 
taken  ?  In  fact,  those  whom  we  thus  distinguish  among  our 
acquaintance  have  escaped  the  dangers  incident  to  prosperity,  which 
in  inferior  minds  are  fatal  to  simplicity  of  character. 


Most  people  keep  too  strong  a  hold  of  their  personality  to  be 
able  to  forget  themselves  in  their  subject ;  they  carry  an  unac¬ 
knowledged  self-consciousness  along  with  them.  If  to  be  single- 
minded  is  to  have  an  undivided  interest  in  things,  they  are  not  single- 
minded.  Beauties  are  aware  that  they  are  handsome ;  clever 
people  are  in  the  way  of  showing  themselves  to  advantage,  how¬ 
ever  little  their  subject  lends  itself  to  these  considerations.  The 
natural  character  is  not  by  any  means  blind  to  its  good  points,  nor 
ashamed  to  own  them  ;  it  is  not  bashful,  but  the  thing  under  dis¬ 
cussion  is  bond  fide  the  subject  of  thought ;  it  has  no  feigned 
interests,  no  ministering  to  self-love  by  indirect  means.  Naturalness 
is  the  gift  of  unconsciousness,  of  doing  things  without  thinking  or 
knowing  how  you  do  them ;  and  perhaps  we  should  add,  doing 
them  well.  Under  the  charm  of  such  a  spirit  we  feel  a  sense  of 
liberty  and  expansion  ;  we  breathe  a  purer  air.  One  natural  person 
makes  many,  and  inspires  a  confidence  in  human  nature.  And  how 
straightforward  intercourse  becomes  under  these  conditions !  Thus 
thinking,  thus  influencing,  Miranda  could  say,  “  I’ll  be  your  wife 
if  you  will  marry  me  ” — though  she  presents  a  signal  instance  of  the 
circumstances  that  form  the  charmingly  natural  character.  Pros- 
pero’s  darling  could  have  had  no  experience  of  flouting  or  discour¬ 
agement.  Half  the  rules  of  social  intercourse  are  accepted  by  us 
all  on  the  latent  understanding  that  men  are  not  single-minded 
enough  to  dispense  with  checks  upon  design  and  hidden  motive, 
that  spontaneous  action  of  thought  and  tongue  would  lead  to 
awkward  results.  Selfishness  and  vanity  would  grow  intolerable 
without  them.  But  neither  selfishness  nor  vanity  is  a  necessary 
cause  of  the  artificial  as  opposed  to  the  natural  manner  ;  timidity 
and  subservience  are  enough  in  themselves.  Every  one  whom  we 
distinguish  as  natural  has  independence  of  mind.  The  judg¬ 
ment  may  not  be  correct,  or  founded  on  the  wisest  grounds, 
but  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  the  man’s  own  opinion.  No  secret 
unacknowledged  influences  are  at  work.  Hence  no  one  can  be 
natural  without  strength  of  character ;  and  every  one  is  natural 
when  the  occasion  drives  him  out  of  the  familiar  appeal  to  some 
external  authority  and  throws  him  on  his  innermost  conviction. 
Mere  independence  ef  mind  implies  a  courage  and  self-reliance  which 
often  strikes  the  looker-on  as  heroic.  We  suppose  that  typically 
natural  persons  either  expect  to  carry  others  with  them — and  they 
are  sanguine  both  from  temperament  and  favouring  circumstances — 
or  they  are  indifferent  to  hostile  opinion.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  who,  as  Clarendon  tells  us,  “  with  a  plain 
way  of  speaking  and  delivery,  without  much  ornament  of  elocution, 
had  a  strange  power  of  mailing  himself  believed,”  was  a  natural 
character.  What  is  more  persuasive  than  to  see  a  man  possessed 
by  his  own  arguments  ?  To  hold  a  view  and  to  be  confident  of 
being  able  to  put  it  in  a  convincing  form  makes  all  people  natural 
for  the  time  being.  And  independence  of  mind  implies  in  itself 
something  that  may  be  called  originality.  The  natural  character 
is  active  and  fresh  in  its  modes  of  working ;  keenly  alive  to  the 
question  whether  the  thought  that  occupies  it  is  its  own  or  de¬ 
rived  from  without — a  point  of  perception  to  which  so  many  are 
unequal — and  confident  of  sympathy  and  appreciation. 

No  one  owns  to  being  less  natural  than  his  neighbour  ;  li,  is  a 
matter  to  be  considered  through  observation,  not  self-study ;  to 
resolve  to  be  natural  would  be  like  breathing  by  rule.  What 
then  are  the  points  that  interfere  with  natural  manner?  Of 
course  a  defective  or  pedantic  or  narrow  education  is  a  con¬ 
spicuous  cause.  All  education  but  the  best  aims  at  reducing 
its  subjects  to  a  level,  and  a  level  is  flatness.  Every  age  has  its 
educational  system  at  war  with  nature,  substituting  for  it  con¬ 
ventional  proprieties ;  as  it  was  forbidden  to  the  fine  lady  of 
the  middle  ages  to  laugh,  a  rule  enforced  in  the  last  century 
by  Lord  Chesterfield.  Bucli  conflict  with  nature  is  not  wholly 
without  reason,  for  the  majority  of  men  cannot  afford  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  the  safeguard  of  reference  to  a  standard.  Fine  people 
dare  not  be  natural,  for  fear  of  losing  consequence  by  it ;  and  their 
inferiors  imitate  the  affectations  of  their  betters  in  the  hope  of  at¬ 
taining  to  their  level.  Not  that  the  reverse  of  nature  should  neces¬ 
sarily  be  described  as  affectation.  Most  men  prefer  to  adopt  the  tone 
of  other  people,  and  to  keep  their  more  particular  selves  for  home  or 
special  occasions.  The  duiness  of  society  is  owing  to  this  selection 
of  times  and  seasons  for  the  man  to  be  himself.  The  duiness  of 
most  intercourse  between  different  classes  is  especially  due  to  the 
suppression  of  nature  on  both  sides.  The  moment  that  a  man 
shows  his  real  self,  the  fog  of  duiness  disperses.  The  ideal  natural 
character  shows  us  this  spectacle  in  the  most  unexpected  circum¬ 
stances,  in  the  very  arenas  of  prescription  and  convention.  In 
the  House,  in  the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  at  the  hustings,  in  the 
stateliest  ceremonial,  in  contact  with  the  rabble,  in  excite¬ 
ment,  in  depression,  we  detect  no  disguise,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  vigour  of  this,  self-manifestation  the  man  breathes  into 
others  the  same  spirit  of  frank  enlargement  from  the  bonds  of 
custom.  Naturalness  in  any  character  removes  our  fear  of  it ; 
the  man  is  not  thinking  of  his  external  advantages,  of  the  points  in 
which  he  stands  above  us,  but  of  that  part  of  himself  with  which 
we  have  most  in  common.  All  people  whom  we  think  of  as 
natural  require  sympathy,  and  are  not  too  proud  to  show  their 
need  of  it.  Thus  vTe  have  it  in  our  power  to  serve  them — a  re¬ 
lation  which  establishes  a  certain  equality,  and  quickens  regard  into 
personal  allection,  mounting,  we  have  sometimes  seen,  into  en¬ 
thusiasm.  And  it  is  a  point  on  vdiieli  all  men  are  judges,  whether 
they  know  it  or  not.  Nobody  can  deceive  us  long,  or  be  delight¬ 
fully  natural  by  fits  or  starts  or  to  serve  a  purpose ;  it  is  of  the 
substance  of  a  character :  it  is  ingrained.  And  the  charm  and 
!  sweetness  of  the  natural  manner  lies  in  the  witness  being  the  sole 
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appreciator  of  the  quality  in  full  play  before  him.  Thus,  lihe 
modesty,  naturalness  is  not  a  grace  for  which  people  ought  to  he 
praised  to  their  faces.  In  fact,  to  recognize  it  is  to  disturb  it,  if 
not  to  change  it  to  its  opposite.  Nor  should  children  ever  be 
taught  to  be  natural,  or  hear  the  word  used  in  relation  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  affectation  of  nature  is  the  worst  and  most  offensive 
form  of  the  artificial.  We  might  almost  say  that  nobody  ought 
to  know  whether  he  is  natural  or  not ;  certainly  it  would  not  be 
those  most  clear  as  to  their  own  claim  who  would  gain  the  general 
suffrage. 

Novelists  revel  in  the  delineation  of  affectation,  but  the  really 
natural  character  is  to  be  found  only  in  our  masterpieces  of 
fiction,  and  those  probably  so  masked  by  other  characteristics 
that  the  charm  may  be  felt  rather  than  recognized.  It  is  observable 
that  our  play-writers  make  all  their  characters  equally  candid  and 
transparent,  bad  as  well  as  good.  In  the  old  comedies  people  are 
never  ashamed  of  showing  themselves  just  as  they  are  ;  the  work¬ 
ing  of  their  minds  is  no  secret,  their  worst  motives  are  above-board. 
Where  all  is  artificial,  this  is  the  trait  most  at  variance  with  ex¬ 
perience.  The  depraved  may  be  brutal,  but  can  scarcely  be 
natural. 

It  may  certainly  be  said  of  some  people  that  affectation  is 
their  nature  ;  nobody  has  ever  seen  them  without  it ;  they  are  in¬ 
corrigible  from  native  incompetence  ;  they  have  no  standard  apart 
from  the  people  about  them,  or  the  images  which  a  feeble  fancy 
constructs  out  of  books.  They  can  change  their  model,  but  they 
do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be  themselves ;  they  cannot  grasp 
things  firmly,  or  hold  opinions  definitely  enough  to  be  natural. 
Again,  affectation  of  speech,  gesture,  or  manner  is  often  the  result 
of  mere  idleness  and  indifference.  Self-interest  or  feeling  shakes 
men  into  naturalness,  but  we  must  live  with  people,  or  be  in¬ 
debted  to  some  rare  chance,  to  know  the  effect  upon  them 
either  of  important  business  or  strong  emotion.  In  fact,  it 
implies  considerable  vigour  to  be  strictly  and  emphatically  our¬ 
selves  on  every  occasion,  small  as  well  as  great.  Hence,  in  the 
search  among  our  acquaintance  for  cases  in  point,  it  is  no  reflection 
on  them  that  these  cases  are  not  numerous.  Our  friends  have  all 
some  distinctive  merit,  if  we  set  ourselves  to  look  for  it ;  but  the 
quality  we  mean,  regarded  as  one  to  strike  observers  and  form  a 
characteristic,  is  very  rare,  needing  at  once  strength  and  sweetness, 
courage  and  candour,  for  its  fitting  development,  and  along  with 
these  a  necessity  for  free  expression.  A  reserved  temper  has  nothing 
akin  to  affectation ;  yet  it  will  effectually  exclude  its  owner  from 
such  a  definition,  because  it  can  seldom  be  stimulated  into  effusion, 
and,  if  betrayed  into  it,  is  painfully  conscious  of  self-exposure.  The 
natural  character  is  not  given  to  such  regrets,  however  strict  and 
keen-sighted  the  conscience.  Nor  do  we  imagine  it  to  be  a  severe 
judge  in  the  matter  of  want  of  naturalness,  and  we  should  be  sur¬ 
prised  indeed  to  find  it  eloquent  on  that  favourite  subject  of  popular 
denunciation — shams.  Perhaps  this  is  maiuly  because  it  clears  the 
air  wherever  it  shows  itself,  and  brings  simplicity  into  fashion. 
In  such  company  everybody  is  ashamed  of  secret  ends,  whether  of 
display  or  self-interest,  and  risks,  moreover,  having  his  design  un¬ 
masked  in  the  contact. 

There  is  a  naturalness  which  is  rather  the  result  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  than  of  character,  charming  as  a  contrast  to  an  artificial 
state  of  society,  but  showing  none  of  the  independence  which 
we  have  attributed  to  the  ideal  quality.  Children  are  always  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  natural,  and  many  young  girls  are  “adorably”  natural 
whom  a  few  seasons  change  into  another  development  altogether. 
The  thing  we  mean  sticks  by  its  owner  through  all  vicissitudes  of 
time  and  fortune.  Natural  when  a  child,  he  is  more  transparent  still 
in  old  age  from  a  habit  of  self-trust.  If  wo  look  into  the  formation 
and  growth  of  such  characters — and  they  are  certain  to  excite  our 
curiosity — we  shall,  as  we  have  said,  find  them  favoured  at  starting 
by  at  least  a  recognition  of  their  powers.  Dr.  Johnson,  whom  we 
take  to  be  a  natural  character,  had  to  endure  much,  but  his  talents 
and  even  genius  were  recognized  from  infancy.  The  examples  that 
come  most  readily  to  mind  have  had  an  early  chance  ;  there  has 
been  no  drawback  in  themselves  or  their  surro  undings  to  free 
expansion.  When  we  consider  the  hindrances  to  such  genial 
development  which  are  the  common  lot,  we  need  not  wonder  that 
everybody  is  not  natural  after  this  pattern.  With  the  majority 
the  training  of  circumstances  does  not  nicely  harmonize  with  their 
nature,  and  they  do  not  possess  the  temper  and  vigour  to  make 
it  fit.  W  ith  most  persons  the  law  of  necessity  is  too  strong  for 
nature.  A  man  is  born  with  certain  tendencies,  and  circum¬ 
stances  compel  him  to  their  contraries.  Such  a  oue  does  not 
know  himself;  too  many  things  external  to  him  alter  and  change 
him  from  what  nature  planned  him,  and  from  what  he  instinc¬ 
tively  inclines  to.  lie  is  neither  what  he  feels  himself  nor  what 
he  appears  to  others  to  he.  If  this  discrepancy  is  in  any  degree 
the  general  lot,  the  charm  of  a  natural  manner  can  be  no  common 
gift. 


NOTES  IN  TIIE  NORTH  RIDING. 

VVT  E  spoke  casually  a  little  time  back  of  two  remarkable  spots  in 
’  *  North-Eastern  Yorkshire — namely,  Ivirkdale,  preciousalike  to 
antiquaries  and  to  palaeontologists,  and  Lastingham,  which,  except 
so  far  as  the  geologist  is  at  home  everywhere,  the  antiquaries  have, 
we  believe,  wholly  to  themselves.  Certain  it  is  that  the  idea  which 
is  first  suggested  by  the  name  of  Kirkdale  is  that  of  a  cave  full  of 
hyaenas,  while  the  idea  which  is  first  suggested  by  the  name  of 
Lastingham  is,  what  may  pass  in  some  sort  for  an  artificial  cave, 


the  crvpt  of  the  church.  But  the  two  stand  as  members — Last¬ 
ingham  perhaps  as  the  furthest  outpost — of  a  group  of  spots  of 
singular  and  varied  interest.  A  good  day’s  ramble  will  take  the 
traveller  through  many  varieties  of  scenery,  and  through  places 
whose  antiquarian  associations  pretty  well  cover  the  whole  field  of 
British  history.  We  may  start  from  the  Roman  camp  of  Malton ;  we 
may  go  on  among  the  hills  through  which  the  Conqueror  struggled 
back  with  so  much  pain  from  his  Northern  conquests,  by  the  great 
foundation  of  Walter  of  Espec,  by  the  two  places  which  the 
verse  of  the  satirist  has  inseparably  joined  to  the  name  of  the 
second  Duke  of  the  house  of  Villiers,  while  Lastingham  carries  us 
back  to  the  saints  of  Bseda,  and  Ivirkdale  in  its  church  commemo¬ 
rates  the  days  of  the  Confessor,  and  in  its  cave  carries  us  back 
to  days  before  the  Briton  himself.  We  are  in  a  land  of  hills 
and  streams,  streams  which  make  up  that  Derwent  which  flows 
by  Stamfordbridge,  hills  which  give  us  every  variety  of  hill 
scenery,  from  the  bleak  moor  of  Lastingham  to  the  wooded  vale 
where  the  votaries  of  the  religion  of  Citeaux  fixed  themselves  by 
that  Rye  which  gives  its  name  to  Iiievaulx.  Some  spots  are  richer 
in  earlier,  some  in  later,  associations,  but  all  have  something  to  offer. 
Helmsley,  which,  and  not  the  geographically  impossible  Hexham, 
was  doubtless  William’s  resting-place  after  his  hard  march  through 
the  Hambledon  hills,  forms  a  good  centre  for  many  places.  The 
name  of  Helmsley  must  be  familiar  to  many  who  never  were 
there  through  the  two  famous  lines  of  Pope,  how 

Helmsley,  once  proud  Buckingham’s  delight. 

Slides  to  a  scrivener  or  a  city  knight. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  readers  know  how  “the  once  humble  name 
of  Dimcombe  ”  got  transferred  to  the  lands  which  had  once  been 
the  reward  of  Fairfax ;  and  students  of  local  genealogy  maj^  know 
how  the  name  passed,  not  only  to  the  lands — the  lands  which  the 
House  of  Commons  proposed  to  confiscate  as  a  punishment  of  their 
owner's  fraud — but  also  to  their  later  possessors.  Now,  if  Brown 
chooses  to  call  himself  Buncombe,  or  if  Buncombe  insists  that 
Brown  shall  call  himself  Buncombe,  no  great  harm  is  done.  But 
when  the  lands  of  Helmsley  were  made  to  take  the  name  of  Dun- 
combe,  a  real  wrong  was  done  to  geography.  The  student  of  local 
nomenclature,  careless  of  pedigrees  of  yesterday,  is  indiff  erent 
alike  to  Browns  and  Duucombes ;  “  Brown  Park  ”  would  ause 
him  no  perplexity  ;  but  when  he  hears  of  “  Buncombe  Park  ” 
as  the  name  of  a  place,  he  naturally  asks,  IIow  came  a  combe 
in  Yorkshire  P  The  tiling  is  a  fraud  on  nomenclature  as 
great  as  any  of  the  frauds  which  the  first  Buncombe,  “  born  to. 
carry  parcels  and  to  sweep  down  a  counting-house,'’  contrived  to. 
commit  on  the  treasury  of  the  nation.  It  is  as  though  a 
Kirby  or  a  Thoresby  should  come  down  into  the  south  and 
bring  his  name  with  him,  and  should  so  set  inquirers  wondering 
how  a  Danish  “  by  ’  got  into  Sussex  or  Dorset.  But,  whether 
Buncombe  or  Ilelmsley,  the  castle  is  still  there,  and  we  may 
thank  the  fraudulent  scrivener  that  he  had  at  least  the  grace  to 
build  his  palace  away  from  the  ancient  castle  and  to  leave  it  as 
castles  may  best  be  studied.  Ilelmsley  has  at  least  escaped  the 
fate  of  Alnwick.  We  may  still  trace  the  vast  ditches,  the  keep, 
the  work  it  well  may  be  of  Walter  of  Espec,  the  hero  of  the 
Standard,  the  Norman  patron  of  English  learning,  and  side  by 
side  with  it  the  work  of  later  times,  the  delight  of  the  proud 
Buckingham.  The  castle  is  at  Ilelmsley  the  main  attraction 
the  church  contains  some  original  work  of  the  twelfth  century  ; 
but  the  greater  part  is  modern  Norman  style,  a  style  which  always 
awakens  a  certain  desire  to  laugh,  and  which  awakens  it  the  more 
strongly  as  the  new  work  more  closely  imitates  the  old. 

But  Helmsley,  besides  its  merits  in  itself,  is  the  centre  for 
many  other  places.  From  the  castle  of  Walter  of  Espec  we  turn 
naturally  to  his  abbey,  to  Rievaulx  in  its  lovely  valley,  where  in 
the  transepts  the  work  of  the  founder  himself  remains  ingeniously 
preserved  and  adapted  in  the  enlargement,  of  the  building  in  the 
next  century.  As  we  look  down  on  the  famous  ruin  from  the 
terrace  above,  the  strange  departure  from  the  common  law  of 
orientation,  combined  with  the  great  size  of  the  choir,  may  well  lead 
the  spectator  astray  at  the  first  glimpse ;  he  may  easily  take  the 
main  surviving  part  of  the  building  for  the  western  limb  j  instead  of 
what  it  is,  at  least  conventionally,  the  eastern  limb.  But  it  is  less 
needful  to  dwell  on  a  building  so  well  known  as  Rievaulx  than  it  is  to 
point  out  the  importance  of  two  places  which  lie  on  the  other  side 
of  Helmsley.  First  we  reach  Kirkdale,  in  the  solitary  Kirk-dale 
itself,  watered  by  its  beck,  the  good  old  English  name  which  carries 
us  far  away  to  Normandy,  to  Iierlwin,  to  Lanfranc,  and  to  Anselm. 
The  Hodgebeck  joins  its  waters  with  those  of  a  Dove  less 
famous  than  its  more  southern  namesake,  the  Dove  which  itself  joins 
the  Rye,  and  the  Rye  the  Derwent,  so  that  the  waters  which  flow 
by  perhaps  the  only  stone  which  bears  the  graven  name  of  Tostig 
find  their  path  into  the  ocean  by  way  of  Stamfordbridge.  There,  in 
the  little  church  standing  apart  from  the  dwelling-places  of  man, 
we  find  portions  as  precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  architectural  anti¬ 
quary  as  the  neighbouring  cave  is  in  the  eyes  of  Ike  palaeontologist. 
We  have  here  a  dated  example  of  work  of  the  moment  when  the 
newly  introduced  Norman  style  was  displacing  the  earlier  Roman¬ 
esque  forms  common  to  England  with  all  Western  Europe.  It  is 
part  of  the  same  chain  as  Colswegen's  towers  at  Lincoln,  but  it  is 
an  earlier  link.  The  Lincoln  towrers  were  built  between  1068  and 
1085.  The  inscription  on  each  side  of  the  sundial  at  Kirkdale 
tells  us  how  Orm,  the  son  of  Gamel,  bought  St.  Gregory’s  minster 
when  it  was  “all  tobroken  and  tofailen,”  and  made  it  new 
from  the  ground  in  the  days  of  Eadward  the  King  and 
Tostig  the  Earl.  The  rebuilding  of  St.  Gregory’s  minster— mark 
the  use  of  the  word  “  minster  ”  here,  as  at  Assendun,  for  the  church 
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of  the  smallest  scale,  and  which  we  can  hardly  conceive  as  main¬ 
taining  more  than  a  single  priest — came  between  the  years  1055 
and  1065.  Within  those  years  Edward  was  busy  in  building  his 
church  at  Westminster  in  the  new  style,  and  the  influence  of  the 
new  models  made  their  way  even  to  Kirkdale.  Both  in  the  west 
doorway — the  doorway  which  the  last  describer  of  the  church 
never  saw,  but  which  is  duly  recorded  in  Murray’s  Handbook — 
and  in  the  chancel  arch,  the  work,  though  very  rude,  is  quite  unlike 
the  forms  of  primitive  Romanesque,  and  shows  a  distinct,  though 
not  very  successful,  attempt  to  imitate  the  foreign  forms  which 
were  creeping  into  use.  This  small,  plain,  and  solitary  church,  in 
a  feature  which  it  takes  some  trouble  to  find  when  we  have  got 
there,  is  in  fact  a  most  important  link  in  the  progress  of  architec¬ 
ture  in  England.  At  Deerhurst — a  church  of  far  greater  preten¬ 
sions,  but  built  earlier  in  the  days  of  the  Confessor — there  is  no 
approach  to  Norman  work  whatever.  At  Khkdale  the  approach 
may  be  seen  distinctly,  though  seen  only  in  the  very  rudest 
form. 

We  pass  from  Kirkdale  to  Kirkby  Moorside — both  names  alike 
taken  from  the  church,  and  both  therefore  of  comparatively  late 
origin — that  Kirkby  Moorside  where  the  best-known  lord  of 
Helmsley  has  been  said,  with  a  good  deal  of  exaggeration,  to  have 
died  “  in  the  worst  inn’s  worst  room.”  Thence  either  of  two  roads, 
both  of  them  leading  over  hill  and  dale,  but  one  of  them  specially 
leading  over  many  hills  and  dales,  will  lead  to  what  is  in  some 
sort  the  most  remarkable  building  of  the  neighbourhood — the 
strange,  incongruous,  unfinished,  mutilated,  disfigured,  and  yet  in 
some  sort  stately,  church  of  Lastingham.  The  place,  deep  in  a 
hollow  on  the  moorside,  was  a  savage  wilderness  in  the  days  of 
Breda.  But  for  the  church  and  the  village  which  is  gathered 
round  it,  it  would  be  a  wilderness,  solitary,  if  not  savage,  still. 
With  valleys  bearing  the  attractive  names  of  Ferndale  andfiosedale 
on  either  side  of  it,  Lastingham  itself,  though  approached  on  every 
side  from  ground  higher  than  itself,  can  hardly  be  called  a  dale. 
The  air  of  the  whole  place  is  strange  and  un-English,  and  the  un- 
English  effect  is  increased  by  a  tall  cross  on  a  height  above  the 
church  and  village,  though  the  cross  actually  commemorates  no¬ 
thing  more  ancient  than  the  beginning  of  the  present  reign.  Yet 
the  monument  is  not  inappropriate,  looking  down  as  it  does  on 
one  of  the  first  spots  where  the  cross  was  planted  in  this  part  of 
England.  Within  less  than  a  generation  from  the  day  when  Coifi 
led  the  way  to  the  overthrow  of  the  heathen  temple  at  Godmund- 
ingaham,  Lastingham  became  the  site  of  one  of  the  earliest 
of  Northumbrian  monasteries,  the  seat  of  the  holy  Cedd,  the 
brother  of  the  more  famous  Ceadda  of  Lichfield.  There  he 
was  buried,  and  there  his  memory  is  still  preserved  in  local 
reverence.  His  well  by  the  neighbouring  stream  has  been 
repaired  and  adorned  in  quite  modern  times.  But  though 
the  history  of  Lastingham  thus  carries  us  back  four  centuries 
earlier  than  the  days  ;,'hen  Orm  rebuilt  St.  Gregory’s  minster, 
the  building  itself  does  not  carry  us  quite  back  to  the  days  of 
Edward  and  Tostig.  In  Domesday  Lastingham  appears  as  having 
been  held  by  Gamel,  who  can  hardly  be  the  father  of  the  founder 
of  Kirkdale,  nor  yet  his  son,  who  was  slain  by  the  intrigues  of  Tostig, 
but  rather  that  other  Gamel  who  avenged  his  blood  by  being  one 
of  the  foremost  in  the  revolt  of  Northumberland.  From  him  it 
had  passed  to  Berenger  of  Toesny,  and  of  him  it  was  held  by  the 
then  newly-founded  monastery  of  St.  Mary  at  York.  According 
to  one  story,  Lastingham  was  actually  for  a  while  the 
dwelling-place  of  the  brotherhood,  on  their  road  from  Whitby  to 
York.  Then  it  was  doubtless,  in  the  days  of  the  Conqueror,  that 
there  arose  that  tall  apse,  stately  in  its  very  plainness  and  stern¬ 
ness,  whose  outside  displays  its  plainness  and  sternness  untouched, 
but  which  within  has  been  disfigured  above  all  apses,  above 
almost  all  buildings  of  any  shape.  How  far  human  perversity,  not 
without  a  certain  kind  of  ingenuity,  can  go  in  the  way  of  disfiguring 
a  venerable  building,  no  man  fully  knows  till  he  has  been  to 
Lastingham.  As  a  study  of  human  nature,  it  is  worth  any  one’s 
while  to  see  how  the  apse  of  Lastingham  has  suffered  within. 
From  any  other  point  of  view  it  is  better  to  shut  one’s  eyes  within, 
and  to  study  only  the  simple  grandeur  of  the  outside  and  of  the 
crypt  beneath,  with  its  short  and  sturdy  columns  supplying  a  per¬ 
fect  study  of  capitals  of  the  earlier  Norman  type.  To  make  out 
■exactly  the  history  in  the  remainder  of  the  building  would  almost 
need  the  gilts  of  a  Willis.  At  first  sight  the  stately  apse  of  the 
eleventh  century  seems  to  have  come  into  strange  union  with 
a  commonplace  parish  church  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  But,  both  within  and  without,  it  is  easy  to  see 
signs  that  a  large  church,  much  longer  and  higher  than  the  present 
one,  was  at  least  begun,  but  possibly  never  finished,  about  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century.  The  piers  and  their  arches  are  there,  hut 
the  upper  part  is  gone,  or  never  was  built,  while  there  are  piers  and 
the  beginnings  of  arches  to  the  west  of  the  present  tower.  To  the 
exact  nature  of  the  process  we  will  not  commit  ourselves,  hut  it  is 
certain  that  a  church  on  a  great  scale  was  begun,  hut  was  either 
never  finished,  or  else  was  strangely  and  recklessly  mutilated,  at  a 
time  long  before  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  gave  the  general  signal 
for  such  mutilations.  Not  exactly  in  the  same  district,  hut  still 
within  easy  reach  of  Helmsley,  is  another  strange  case  of  de¬ 
struction,  though  wrought  in  this  case  at  the  usual  time.  The 
Priory  church  of  Old  Malton,  approached  by  a  pleasant  walk  from 
the  Roman  camp  of  New  Malton,  besides  the  usual  loss  of  its 
monastic  eastern  portion,  has  had  its  nave  in  the  like  sort  cut  short 
both  iu  height  and  length.  But  at  Lastingham  the  west  end,  what¬ 
ever  it  was,  has  utterly  perished ;  while  at  Malton,  though  one  of  the 
twin  towers  is  gone,  there  is  enough  to  hear  witness  to  the  former 


being  a  thirteenth-century  front  of  a  high  order.  Malton,  in  short,  has 
a  good  deal  to  show  both  in  the  Roman  and  in  the  mediaeval  way ; 
hut  it  must  not,  any  more  than  Brihtnoth’s  Maldon  far  away,  set 
itself  up  to  be  Oamalodunum.  The  colony  which  plays  so  great 
a  part  in  the  earliest  history  of  Roman  Britain  must  be  looked  for 
nowhere  hut  in  the  place  which  has  been  chosen  for  the  next  yearly 
meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Institute.  If  Colchester  has  not  the 
long  and  stirring  history  of  York  or  Exeter  or  Lincoln,  it  can 
boast,  what  they  cannot,  that  its  earliest  annals  were  written  by  the 
pen  of  Tacitus  himself. 


CAB  REFORM. 

LONDON  cabs  are  like  servants — they  are  necessary  evils. 

No  matter  how  inefficient  either  may  he,  we  cannot  do 
without  them.  We  accept  them  as  we  accept  had  weather,  dull 
sermons,  red  tape,  or  Trade-Unions — with  resignation  and  much 
grumbling.  Now  and  then  somebody’s  wrath  is  allowed  to  effervesce 
in  a  newspaper  when  there  are  not  a  sufficient  number  of  murders, 
railway  accidents,  or  shipwrecks  to  fill  up  its  columns.  Then 
follow  shoals  of  incoherent  letters.  A  great  deal  of  nonsense  is 
written  and  some  of  it  is  printed,  hut  nothing  is  done.  All  the 
possible  jokes  on  the  subject  of  cabs  have  been  made  times 
without  number,  and  are  now  unfit  for  further  service.  Periodical 
attempts  have  been  made  by  hopeful  and  energetic  people  to 
mend  matters.  Prizes  have  been  offered  for  good  designs  of 
street  carriages ;  exhibitions  have  been  held,  and  improvements 
patented.  Strange-looking  vehicles  announcing  themselves  as 
“  New  Patent  Safety  ”  are  to  he  seen  every  now  and  then  peram¬ 
bulating  the  squares.  They  excite  a  certain  amount  of  languid 
hut  incredulous  curiosity.  They  do  not  look  new  ;  they  do  look 
rather  unsafe  ;  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  any  one  should  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  patent  such  an  ugly  means  of  locomotion. 
They  remain  unique,  or  disappear  from  the  scene  humiliated  that 
they  have  not  been  the  means  of  regenerating  cab-kind.  No  new 
pattern  ever  seems  to  commend  itself  for  general  use.  No  im¬ 
provements  have  as  yet  been  adopted.  The  noisy  and  draughty 
hansom  and  the  slow  and  dirty  four-wheeler  manage  to  hold  their 
own  against  all  comers. 

Some  time  ago  a  Company  proposed  to  supply  the  public  with 
small  open  carriages  such  as  are  to  he  found  in  the  streets  of 
almost  every  Continental  capital.  This  would  have  been  some¬ 
thing  to  he  grateful  for  during  fine  weather.  Even  in  winter,  when 
it  is  not  raining,  many  people  would  prefer  an  open  carriage  to  a 
hansom,  as  being  less  noisy  and  not  so  likely  to  give  cold.  But 
the  project  seems  to  have  withered  in  the  hud  like  so  many  which 
preceded  it.  Another  attempt  has  lately  been  made  towards 
attracting  attention  to  the  present  disgraceful  state  of  our  cabs. 
An  exhibition  is  being  held,  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  under  all 
sorts  of  distinguished  patronage.  The  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Cruelty  to  Animals  will  he  represented,  and  Lord  Shaftesbury 
has  promised  his  aid.  Prizes  have  been  distributed  to  old  horses, 
new  cabs,  and  estimable  cabmen.  Under  the  last  class  there  are 
sixty-six  entries.  We  have  not  yet  heard  whether  Mrs.  Giacometti 
Prodgers  was  asked  to  award  the  orders  of  merit.  Each  cabman 
might  he  presented  with  a  neatly  illuminated  text  framed  and 
glazed.  “  Take  that  thine  is  and  go  thy  way  ”  would  not  he  in¬ 
appropriate.  No  one  seems  to  have  suggested  that  a  testhuonial 
should  he  presented  to  any  driver  who  is  in  the  habit  of  telling 
his  right  fare  when  he  is  asked  to  do  so  by  a  man  from  country 
parts  or  by  a  foreigner  not  likely  to  know  if  he  overcharges. 
Some  enterprising  exponent  of  Women’s  Rights  ought  to  have 
exhibited  a  neat  little  turn-out  with  a  female  driver.  But  no 
prize  seems  to  he  ottered  for  anything  of  this  description.  It 
might  however  he  a  question  whether  driving  ladies  about  to 
pay  visits  or  to  do  their  shopping  would  he  a  much  more 
laborious  way  of  making  a  livelihood  than  sweeping  stairs  or 
scrubbing  out  rooms.  It  would  suit  the  taste  of  many  people 
better.  Perhaps  some  of  the  young  women  who  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  as  barmaids  might  find  the  occupation  more  respectable 
and  less  fatiguing  than  standing  all  day  handing  drink  to  half- 
tipsy  men  from  whom  they  receive  insolent  compliments.  It 
would  he  interesting  to  see  on  a  stand  a  youna;  woman  of  a 
literary  turn  making  a  report  for  one  of  the  evening  papers  of  a 
collision  she  had  witnessed,  or  perhaps  an  exciting  run  over,  or  the 
discovery  of  Roman  remains  amongst  the  gaspipes.  There  would 
he  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  composing  poetry  for  the  magazines 
and  essays  on  human  nature  out  of  doors.  A  talent  for  drawing 
caricatures  would  he  invaluable,  as  numberless  droll  situations 
would  he  constantly  turning  up.  Should  the  young  woman's 
taste  not  he  either  literary  or  artistic,  she  might  employ  her 
leisure  moments  in  working  point  lace  and  church  embroidery, 
or  iu  the  more  prosaic  occupation  of  knitting  stockings.  A  person 
of  religious  tendencies  would  have  ample  opportunities  of  giving 
away  tracts,  and  might  even  do  a  little  street-preaching  occasion¬ 
ally.  Altogether,  there  seems  rather  a  fine  opening  for  advanced 
young  women  who  are  not  capable  of  being  governesses  or  tele¬ 
graph  clerks,  who  object  to  ballet-dancing,  and  who  do  not  wish 
to  either  starve  or  beg. 

It  appears  that  simultaneously  with  the  present  exhibition  another 
new  Company  is  to  he  started  to  attempt  the  reform  of  the  present 
state  of  affairs.  If  noble  patrons  could  command  success,  it  would 
he  well  for  the  shareholders,  if  there  are  any.  Two  dukes,  seven¬ 
teen  earls,  thirty-two  baronets,  and  any  number  of  lords  head  the 
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list ;  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  Monsignor,  a  celebrated  surgeon,  a 
popular  preacher,  and  an  eminent  shipbuilder,  add  their  names. 
Such  a  formidable  array  cannot  foil  to  impress  people  who  love 
fine  names,  and  if  there  should  chance  to  be  one  really  clever  and 
enterprising  man  with  a  talent  for  organization,  and  the  equally 
important  talent  of  getting  his  own  way,  the  Company  may 
have  a  chance  of  success.  Hut  this  success,  if  obtained,  will 
not  be  owing  to  the  number  of  members  of  Parliament  who 
patronize  it,  nor  to  the  retired  admirals  who  may  like  to  see 
their  names  in  print.  The  programme  sets  forth  that  “  This 
Company  is  not  formed  for  the  profit  or  benefit  of  any  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  purely  in  the  public  interest.”  This  gives  one  a 
delightful  idea  of  the  advanced  stage  to  which  public  spirit  has 
advanced  in  these  latter  days.  A  mild  hint  is  thrown  out  else¬ 
where  about  possible  profits  of  eight  per  cent,  and  shares  at  a  high 
premium,  but  that  is  merely  an  aside,  a  quite  unimportant  point  to 
such  an  aristocratic  and  philanthropic  association.  Their  views 
are  extensive  and  humane.  They  intend  to  give  us  good  cabs 
without  restriction  to  any  particular  model,  and  good  horses  to 
draw  them.  They  propose  to  build  depots  for  stabling  on  sanitary 
principles,  and  residences  for  the  drivers,  as  well  as  free  club-rooms 
where  they  can  have  their  meals  at  any  hour  and  at  moderate 
charges.  They  intend  to  give  an  additional  percentage  to  men 
who  remain  in  their  service  and  treat  their  horses  carefully.  They 
do  not,  however,  touch  upon  the  keystone  of  the  whole  project. 
What  fares  are  to  be  charged  P  Can  the  Company  make  the  legal 
tariff  even  cover  expenses,  not  to  speak  of  giving  eight  per  cent,  to 
shareholders  P  Under  existing  arrangements,  people  are  made  to  feel 
shabby  if  they  give  a  cabman  only  the  proper  fare.  The  men  assert 
that,  if  they  did  not  sometimes  get  more  than  they  are  actually  en¬ 
titled  to,  they  could  not  make  a  livelihood.  This  in  many  cases 
may  be  quite  possible,  particularly  during  the  autumn  months.  A 
man  who  pays  sixteen  shillings  a  day  for  his  cab  would  legally  have 
to  go  more  than  thirty  miles  before  he  began  to  make  anything  for 
himself.  No  doubt  he  would  get  a  shilling  for  distances  under  two 
miles,  and  eighteenpence  for  some  very  little  over  that  distance ; 
he  might  also  be  taken  part  of  the  day  by  time ;  still  he  would  not 
be  employed  without  any  break ;  he  has  to  go  to  and  from  his  sta¬ 
bles,  and  often  fails  to  pick  up  a  return  fare  after  having  gone  to  a 
distant  railway  station.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  extra 
sixpences  over  the  legal  tariff  that  enable  a  cabman  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  his  bargain  with  his  master.  This  is  an  unsatisfactory 
state  of  things,  and  ought  to  be  amended.  If  sixpence  a  mile  is 
%ot  enough  to  provide  us  with  decent  vehicles  and  horses  which 
have  the  use  of  their  legs,  then  let  us  pay  more,  or  else  let  there 
be  a  regular  “  pourboire  ”  added  after  the  fare  is  paid ;  but 
it  is  ridiculous  that  a  tariff  should  be  elaborately  fixed,  and 
that  it  should  be  impossible  for  any  one  who  wishes  for  a  quiet 
life  to  stick  to  it.  Hundreds  of  people  go  in  omnibuses  who 
would  employ  a  cab  if  they  were  not  almost  sure  of  being  abused 
if  they  gave  the  legal  fare.  Man}-  people  who  detest  the  Under¬ 
ground  Railway  prefer  to  use  it  for  the  same  reason.  A  lady 
going  to  pay  a  visit  may  not  wish  to  give  more  than  what 
she  knows  to  be  the  correct  fare.  On  the  other  hand,  she  does 
not  find  it  agreeable  to  be  abused  at  her  friend's  door,  and  asked 
ironically  would  she  like  to  go  a  little  further  for  the  same 
money,  while  the  servant  looks  on  contemptuously  from  the 
ball.  This  the  cabman  well  knows,  and  takes  his  measures  ac¬ 
cordingly  ;  he  can  say  many  disagreeable  things  which  do  not  put 
him  in  the  power  of  the  law.  If  the  men  only  knew  their  own 
interest,  they  would  take  their  fare  with  politeness  and  say  “  Thank 
you !  ”  They  would  then  much  seldomer  crawl  about  the  streets 
•empty  for  hours.  Now  and  then  civil  cabmen  may  be  met  with, 
but  the  only  one  we  have  encountered  lately  asked  for  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  a  Methodist  chapel  as  he  amiably  pocketed  his  exact  fare. 

To  a  man  who  knows  anything  about  horses,  and  is  fond  of 
them,  a  drive  in  a  hansom  cab  is  often  a  sad  penance.  Of  four- 
wheelers  it  is  better  to  say  nothing.  lie  chooses  from  off  a  stand 
a  nice  well-bred-looking  animal.  There  are  many  to  be  seen, 
particularly  during  the  season,  much  too  nice  and  delicate  for 
their  work.  While  one  is  getting  into  the  cab  the  horse  fid¬ 
gets  uneasily  and  looks  round  inquiringly  to  try  to  discover 
what  he  is  expected  to  do  next  ;  he  has  already  been  forced  to 
put  his  feet  ou  the  pavement  and  grate  the  wheel  along  the 
edge  of  the  kerbstone.  He  is  driven  by  so  many  different  men, 
half  of  them  either  ignorant,  drunk,  or  careless,  that,  though 
desirous  of  doing  exactly  what  is  required,  he  is  always  in  a 
state  of  well-meaning  perplexity  which  makes  him  do  wrong  and 
get  punished  for  trying  to  use  his  intelligence.  When  ready  to 
start,  the  driver,  instead  of  loosening  the  reins  and  speaking  to 
his  horse,  tightens  them  and  gives  him  a  sudden  lash  with  his 
long  whip,  as  a  signal  to  move  on.  When  the  poor  beast  starts 
forward,  he  violently  chucks  him  back,  and  gives  him  another  lash 
for  starting.  This  manoeuvre  he  probably  repeats  every  time  he 
is  obliged  to  stop  either  in  a  crowded  street  or  at  a  crossing.  The 
poor  animal  is  in  that  continual  state  of  agitation  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  popular  prejudice,  keeps  him  alive  and  prevents  him  from 
tripping.  When  the  driver  approaches  his  destination,  instead  of 
gradually  slackening  speed  and  quietly  drawing  up  alongside  the 
pavement,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  where  he  was  told  to  stop 
until  nearly  past  the  place.  Then  he  appears  to  wake  up  suddenly 
from  a  dream  and  remember  what  was  his  destination.  He  gives 
a  violent  wrench  to  the  reins,  and  checks  the  cab  so  as  to  give  the 
unlucky  passenger  the  sensation  of  being  a  pea  in  a  rattle.  The 
horse  is  all  of  a  heap,  with  his  fore  and  hind  legs  brought  together, 
and  trembling  from  the  violent  shake  given  by  throwing  him  on 


his  haunches.  Cabby  looks  proudly  conscious  of  the  feat  he  has 
performed  in  stopping  his  steed  at  full  speed,  and  admires  himself  as 
an  admirable  whip.  W  e  almost  expect  him  to  kiss  the  tips  of  his 
fingers,  as  they  do  in  a  circus.  lie  receives  his  fare  with  a  scowl 
or  a  snarl  if  it  is  not  too  much,  with  sullen  indifference  if  it  is  only 
a  little  too  much  ;  he  never  has  any  change ;  no  cabman  has  yet 
been  found  who  would  acknowledge  to  the  possession  of  sixpence. 
The  fare  paid,  he  gives  the  horse  another  lash,  another  chuck  back, 
and  so  on  until  the  poor  beast  is  taken  to  his  dirty  and  ill-ventilated 
stable.  It  is  curious  that  people  whose  livelihood  depends  upon 
getting  as  much  work  as  possible  out  of  their  horses  are  blind  to  the 
fact  that  worry  fatigues  them  as  much  as  work.  One  man  will 
bring  his  horse  in  fresh  after  a  ten  miles’  drive,  whilst  another  will 
have  him  jaded  before  he  has  gone  half  the  distance. 

Whilst  we  are  waiting  for  all  the  desirable  reforms  promised  to 
us  by  enterprising  members  of  Parliament,  a  few  things  might 
with  advantage  be  improved  in  our  present  service.  A  uniform 
would  add  wonderfully  to  the  respectable  appearance  of  the  men, 
some  of  whom  now  look  as  if  they  never  took  off  their  clothes,  but, 
when  the  outside  layer  had  fallen  oft'  bit  by  bit,  got  another 
ancient  garment  to  replace  it.  Then  a  few  pieces  of  felt  or  cork 
might  be  fastened  on  the  rims  of  the  glasses  in  hansom  cabs  where 
they  touch.  This  would  considerably  deaden  the  rattling,  and 
make  it  possible  to  speak  and  be  heard.  So  long  as  the  men  work 
an  unreasonable  number  of  hours  in  the  day,  it  is  scarcely  reason¬ 
able  to  expect  them  to  be  very  civilized,  or  intelligent  enough  to 
know  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  politeness  the  way  to 
secure  custom.  Something  must  be  done  to  improve  their  condi¬ 
tion  before  we  have  better  cabs  or  contented  drivers. 


A  FRISKY  AQUARIUM. 

IT  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  seldom  any  good  thing  in  the 
world  which  is  not  attended  by  some  spurious  imitation  or  cari¬ 
cature  which  trades  on  its  popularity,  mimics  its  usefulness,  and  dis¬ 
credits  its  character  ;  and  in  these  days  science,  like  freedom,  has  cer¬ 
tainly  reason  to  complain  of  the  strange  things  which  are  done  in 
its  name.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  science  at  the  present  moment  to 
be  in  fashion,  and  hence  the  multitude  of  quacks  and  pretenders 
who  seek  to  profit  by  affecting  a  relationship  with  it.  A  short 
time  since  a  Company  was  started  under  the  title  of  “  The 
Royal  Aquarium  and  Summer  and  Winter  Garden  Society,” 
with  a  view,  as  was  set  forth,  “  to  provide  in  the  heart  of 
London  an  Aquarium  and  Summer  and  Winter  Garden,  and 
in  connexion  therewith  to  afford  facilities  generally  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  and  encouragement  of  artistic,  scientific,  and  musical  tastes.” 
An  aquarium  is  now  a  recognized  form  of  popular  recreation,  and 
no  provincial  town  of  the  least  pretensions  considers  itself  com¬ 
plete  without  one ;  and  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  London  should 
also  be  provided  with  this  newly  discovered  necessity  of  existence. 
As  for  the  flourish  about  “  artistic,  scientific,  and  musical 
tastes,”  this  has,  since  the  genius  of  humbug  at  South  Ken¬ 
sington  brought  it  into  fashion,  become  so  much  a  stereotyped 
formula  common  to  all  classes  of  showmen  that  it  would  certainly 
have  seemed  strange  if  by  any  chance  it  had  been  omitted.  As  it  is, 
we  get  it  over  and  over  again  in  the  prospectus  of  the  Aquarium 
Society.  “  The  Council  of  bellows,”  we  are  told,  “  comprises 
names  well  known  in  the  Scientific,  Artistic,  and  Fashionable 
World;  and  the  Executive  Committee  will  spare  no  pains  to 
render  the  Royal  Aquarium  and  Summer  and  Winter  Garden  the 
favourite  resort  of  the  Scientific,  Fashionable,  and  Artistic 
World,”  or,  as  must,  we  suppose,  be  meant,  worlds,  for  they 
are  hardly  identical.  Every  sort  of  tea-garden  entertainment 
is  now  paraded  as  an  ennobling  and  refining  agency  of 
civilization,  and  people  who  go  to  drink  beer  and  look 
at  acrobats  or  fireworks  are  solaced  with  the  assurance 
that,  instead  of  merely  enjoying  a  vulgar,  but  innocent,  amuse¬ 
ment,  they  are  engaged  in  scientific  pursuits  and  the  elevation  of 
their  moral  and  intellectual  condition.  A  thoroughly  good 
aquarium,  strictly  devoted  to  scientific  instruction,  would  no 
doubt  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  museums  of  London  ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  that,  in  this  instance,  the  fishes  are  intended  only  as  an 
adjunct  to  a  sort  of  music-hall  and  public  promenade.  Through¬ 
out  the  season,  “  flower-shows,  fancy  fetes,  bazaars,  &c.,  will  be 
organized  in  the  central  hall.”  A  “picture  and  fine  art  gallery” — 
pictures  not  being  fine  art  apparently — will  be  opened ;  and  there 
will  also  be  a  reading-room  and  library,  a  skating-rink,  and,  last, 
not  least,  a  capacious  restaurant,  and  the  usual  profusion  of 
drinking-bars.  Afterwards,  perhaps,  we  shall  hear  of  a  dry 
skittle-ground  or  a  fat  lady  and  industrious  fleas.  As 

this  is  to  be  the  favourite  resort  of  the  scientific,  fashionable, 
and  artistic  world,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  “  attendants 
will  be  in  livery,  as  at  the  principal  West-End  Clubs.”  In¬ 
deed  the  sham  livery  dodge  is  a  very  fitting  symbol  of  the 
speculation.  It  borrows  the  buttons  and  facings  of  art  and  science 
in  order  to  pass  off  its  common  wares  and  ordinary  waiters. 
When  the  Royal  Aquarium  is  open,  it  will  no  doubt  be  found  to 
bear  a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the 
Alexandra  Park,  only  without  the  gardens,  and  to  be 
neither  more  nor  less  scientific,  artistic,  or  fashionable  than  its 
predecessors.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  a  sincere  enthusiasm 
for  art  or  science  in  any  real  sense  would  tolerate  the  clap-trap 
expedients  to  which  this  Society  is  willing  to  resort  in  order  to 
provide  customers  for  its  dining-rooms  and  refreshment-counters. 
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Even,  however,  though  it  should  do  little  for  science  or  art,  and 
should  fail  to  woo  fashionable  society  from  its  present  haunts,  it 
may  possibly  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  providing  a  comfortable 
lounge  and  place  of  innocent  recreation.  If  the  public-house  of 
the  future  is  to  take  this  shape,  it  will  not  he  entitled  to  rank  as 
a  scientific  institution,  hut  it  will  at  least  he  a  vast  improvement 
on  the  public-house  of  the  present  day ;  and  anything  that  tends 
to  stimulate  the  human  mind,  however  mildly,  may  be  set  down 
as  a  gain  to  the  cause  of  temperance. 

So  far,  therefore,  this  Royal  Aquarium,  though  we  must  pro¬ 
test  against  the  ridiculous  pretensions  with  which  it  has  been 
announced,  may  be  a  very  good  thing  in  a  humble  way.  There 
is,  however,  one  point  upon  which  it  appears  that  some  uncom¬ 
fortable  apprehensions  have  arisen ;  and  these  apprehensions  are  | 
not  altogether  removed  by  the  explanations  which  have  been  ' 
given  at  one  of  those  entertainments  to  the  reporters  and  j 
hangers-on  of  the  press,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  are  ap¬ 
parently  becoming  one  of  the  regular  forms  of  the  “  puff 
preliminary  ”  in  introducing  speculative  enterprises  to  public 
notice.  It  may  be  remembered  how  the  hospitalities  on  board 
the  Bessemer  steamer  were  followed  by  glowing  accounts  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  complete  success  of  a  vessel  which  was  soon  found 
to  be  in  every  way  a  failure ;  and  it  is  certainly  surprising  that 
respectable  newspapers  should  lend  themselves  to  such  contrivances 
for  influencing  public  opinion.  In  the  present  instance  little  more 
than  the  bare  walls  of  the  Aquarium  are  visible,  but  the  guests 
at  the  banquet  no  doubt  found  a  well-furnished  table.  Mr.  Curzon, 
who  proposed  the  toast  of  “  Success  to  the  Aquarium,”  said  that 
he  understood  that  to  the  other  attractions  of  the  institution  it 
was  proposed  to  add  music  and  dancing,  and  that  he  trusted 
the  threatened  opposition  to  this  proposal  would  be  withdrawn. 
Mr.  Curzon  added  that  he  was  one  of  the  Middlesex  magistrates, 
and,  as  he  would  not  be  able  to  be  present  at  the  next  sessions,  he 
took  that  opportunity  of  expressing  his  strong  approval  of  the 
scheme.  Afterwards  the  Chairman,  Mr.  AV.  Robertson,  also  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  subject,  and  admitted,  as  “  the  acting  representative 
of  the  institution,”  that  “  it  was  quite  true  that  the  Society  had 
applied  for  two  licences — one  for  music,  the  other  for  music  and 
dancing.”  lie  disclaimed,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  Directors, 
any  intention  of  introducing  “  public  dancing.”  All  that  had  been 
in  contemplation  was  to  organize,  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  folk 
at  Christmas,  “  some  form  of  entertainment  in  the  afternoon, 
on  the  orchestral  platform,  which  might,  by  chance,  include 
dancing,”  but  the  Committee  were  quire  willing  to  give  up  this  part 
of  their  scheme  if  it  caused  offence.  Mr.  Robertson  asked  whether 
those  who  opposed  the  application  could  suppose  that  “  the  noble¬ 
men  and  gentlemen  connected  with  the  scientific,  artistic,  and 
literary  world,  and  who  formed  the  Council  of  Fellows,  would 
have  given  their  money  to  the  project  unless  they  were  well  assured 
that  the  institution  was  to  be  used  as  a  means  of  intellectual 
enjoyment  and  educational  advantage.”  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  there  has  never  been  any  mention  of  dancing  in  the 
published  prospectuses  of  the  Society.  All  that  is  said  is,  that 
u  performances  of  an  attractive  kind  will  take  place  on  stated 
days ;  at  Christmas  an  entertainment  will  be  provided  specially 
acceptable  to  children  and  families.”  From  what  Mr.  Robert¬ 
son  said,  it  may  be  gathered  that  this  announcement  re¬ 
ferred,  not  to  dancing  by  the  public,  but  to  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  pantomime  or  ballet  to  be  performed  by  professional 
dancers.  Even  this,  however,  goes  far  beyond  the  language  of  the 
prospectus,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  astonish  some  of  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  who  have  allowed  their  names  to  appear  on  the  list 
of  Fellows.  It  is  unnecessary  to  suppose  that  in  doing  so  they 
had  any  very  serious  belief  in  the  high  intellectual  and  artistic 
character  of  the  amusements  to  be  provided,  or  meant  more 
than  that  they  saw  no  harm  in  the  thing ;  but  at  least  they  had  no 
warning  that  theatrical  dancing  was  to  occupy  a  prominent  place 
in  the  advancement  of  science  and  art,  and  the  general  intellectual 
elevation  of  the  human  mind.  The  Directors  now  say  that  they 
do  not  insist  on  this,  and  we  should  think  that  they  can  have  very 
little  hope  of  a  licence  for  such  a  purpose  being  conceded  by  the 
magistrates.  But  the  fact  that  they  ever  thought  of  such  a  thing 
is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  the  high  moral  purpose  of  the  enter- 
prise.  The  sort  of  combination  of  music-hall  and  refreshment- 
room  which  is  projected  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  undertaking, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  it.  Only  it  should  be 
brought  forward  in  its  true  colours ;  and  it  is  certainly  very  hard 
on  science  that  it  should  be  dragged  in  to  father  it.  It  may  be 
that  the  Directors  have  never  contemplated  anything  beyond'  the 
sort  of  ballet  to  which  they  confess  ;  but  even  this  would  in  itself 
have  the  effect  of  converting  the  so-called  scientific  institution 
into  a  theatre.  Besides,  it  may  be  asked,  what  security  would 
there  be,  if  a  licence  for  dancing  were  granted,  that  it  would  not 
be  used  for  other  purposes  not  yet  avowed  P  If  there  were  to  be 
ballets  for  children,  there  would  probably  be  ballets  for  grown-up 
people,  and  it  might  then  be  thought  that  the  audience  might  as 
well  avail  itself  of  the  liberty  accorded  to  the  performers. 

.  AVe  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  dancing  ought  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  be  permitted  in  connexion  with  an  aquarium — 
that  is  a  question  for  the  magistrates — but  only  that,  when  such 
an  application  is  made,  the  institution  which  makes  it  should  be 
known  for  what  it  is.  The  policy  of  the  Directors  appears  to  be  to 
establish  a  place  of  public  resort  similar  to  a  music-hall  or  public 
promenade,  and  as  such  it  should  be  judged.  No  pretence  of  a  desire 
to  promote  science  or  art  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  ground  for  con¬ 
ceding  privileges  which  would  otherwise  bo  denied,  if  a  dancing 


licence  is  granted  to  a  place  of  this  kind  in  the  heart  of  the  town, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  why  it  should  be  refused  to  a  suburban 
Cremorne  or  any  similar  place  of  entertainment.  The  Directors  of 
the  Royal  Aquarium  are  no  doubt  very  big  in  their  present  profes¬ 
sions,  but  it  will  be  safer  not  to  trust  to  these  too  much  until  they 
have  been  put  to  the  test.  The  prospectus  of  the  Society  is  at 
least  candid  enough  in  owning  the  object  of  its  establishment — to 
serve  as  “  the  medium  of  a  safe  and  profitable  investment” — and  it 
is  possible  that  pecuniary  temptations  may  override  artistic,  scien¬ 
tific,  and  even  fashionable,  considerations. 


DO  THEY  MANAGE  BETTED  IN  FRANCE? 

ORDINARILY,  tourists  or  even  residents  abroad  know,  happily 
for  themselves,  little  of  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  the 
countries  in  which  they  find  themselves.  The  nuisance  of  passports 
has  been  largely  mitigated,  and  if  people  get  into  trouble  at  the 
custom-houses  it  is  often  their  own  fault.  But  every  now  and 
then  a  case  occurs  of  hardship  without  remedy  which  may  remind 
us  that,  although  our  climate  is  treacherous,  and  our  cookery  de¬ 
testable,  we  enjoy  some  compensation  in  security  from  arbitrary 
arrest  and  outrage.  Our  police  have  large  powers,  but  they  are 
required  to  exercise  them  discreetly,  and  our  courts  are  always 
open  for  redress  of  grievances.  Those  who  set  the  police  in  motion 
against  us  without  reasonable  cause  may  be  made  to  pay  damages, 
and  the  police  who  move  may  be  brought  under  censure  of  the 
judges.  A  constable  cannot  legally  take  a  person  into  custody  on 
a  charge  of  felony  made  by  another  person  if  the  charge 
rests  on  no  reasonable  foundation ;  and  therefore  where,  on  the 
statement  made  to  the  constable,  it  ought  to  have  appeared  from 
lapse  of  time  and  other  circumstances  doubtful  whether  a  felony 
had  been  committed,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  for  suspecting 
the  person  charged,  the  arrest  was  held  unjustified.  In  a  case  in 
which  the  law  was  thus  laid  down  an  action  was  brought  against 
a  constable,  and  $1.  damages  recovered ;  and  although  it  might 
not  be  generally  a  profitable  speculation  to  sue  a  policeman,  yet 
this  case  and  others  show  clearly  what  the  law  is,  and  our' 
authorities  would  be  expected  to  teach  policemen  to  observe  it. 
There  are,  or  were,  some  instructions  issued  by  the  Home  Office 
to  policemen,  to  the  effect  that  “  a  constable  must  arrest  any  one 
whom  another  charges  positively  with  having  committed  a  felony, 
or  whom  another  suspects  of  having  committed  a  felony,  if  the 
suspicion  appear  to  the  constable  to  be  well  founded,  and  provided 
the  person  so  suspecting  goes  with  the  constable.”  A  policeman 
provided  with  these  instructions  arrested  a  man  on  a  charge  of 
stealing  harness.  A  travelling  showman  had  seen  this  man,  who 
was  a  master  butcher,  at  a  fair  in  possession  of  certain  harness, 
and  had  thereupon  told  the  policeman  that  it  was  harness  which 
had  been  stolen  from  him  the  year  before,  and  directed  him  to  take 
the  man  into  custody.  Thus  far  the  case  is  typical  of  many.  A 
man  who  has  lost  or  perhaps  been  robbed  of  property  easily  per¬ 
suades  himself  that  he  recognizes  it  in  the  possession  of  another, 
and  he  assumes  that  the  criminal  law  may  be  used  freely  for  its 
recovery.  AVhen  he  required  the  policeman  to  make  the  arrest,  we 
may  believe  that  he  thought  more  of  getting  back  his  harness  than 
of  punishing  crime,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  policemen  to  be  on  their 
guard  in  receiving  directions  of  this  nature.  In  the  present  case- 
the  policeman,  who  had  known  this  butcher  for  twenty  years,  and 
had  once  got  him  convicted  for  short  weight,  went  to  him  and 
told  him  the  charge,  and  asked  him  where  he  got  the  harness,  to 
which  the  butcher  answered  that  he  had  bought  it  for  a  shilling 
from  a  man  he  did  not  know.  Upon  this  the  policeman  took  him 
into  custody.  It  was  not  disputed  that  the  policeman  acted 
honestly,  but  nevertheless  a  jury  found  a  verdict  against  him,  and 
the  Court  sustained  it  on  the  ground  that  the  arrest  was  unjustifi¬ 
able.  If,  said  one  of  the  Judges,  a  man  comes  to  a  constable,  and 
charges  another  person  simpliciter  with  felony,  the  constable 
would  be  justified  in  acting  on  the  charge  ;  but  if  there  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  the  case,  as  stated  or  known  to  him,  which  show 
that  the  charge  is  unreasonable,  the  constable  ought  not  to  act.  In 
the  case  before  the  Court,  the  harness  was  used  openly,  the  butcher 
kept  a  shop,  and  the  complainant  was  travelling  about  the  country, 
and  very  likely  to  have  lost  his  harness,  and  there  had  been  the  lapse 
of  a  year  since  the  loss.  It  was  true  that  the  butcher  had  said  he 
bought  the  harness  of  a  stranger  for  is.,  which  is  the  common  story 
ol  prisoners  charged  with  thelt,  and  the  same  J  udge  admitted  that 
this  might  fairly  be  considered  by  the  constable  as  some  circum¬ 
stance  of  suspicion.  There  was  also  the  fact  that  the  butcher 
had  been  convicted  of  using  false  weights,  which  it  is  likely  the 
policeman  thought  important,  but  one  ol  the  J udges  said  that  had  no 
bearing  on  asuspicion  of  felony.  Thereis,  said  this  Judge,  no  standard 
or  fixed  rule  as  to  what  is  reasonable  which  can  be  laid  down  as 
applicable  to  all  cases.  The  charge  may  be  reasonable  or  unreason¬ 
able  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  to  the  character  of 
the  party  making  it.  AVhile,  on  the  one  hand,  a  constable  ought  to 
be  protected  in  the  execution  of  his  duties,  on  the  other  hand  he 
ought  to  be  guided  by  ordinary  reason,  care,  and  caution. 

We  take  this  to  be  not  only  a  declaration  of  English  law,  but  also 
an  exposition  of  principles  which  ought  to  be  the  basis  of  law  in 
all  countries  pretending  to  be  civilized.  If  a  policeman  is  bound 
to  see  that  a  charge  is  reasonable  before  making  an  arrest  it  seems 
to  follow  that  he  is  also  bound  to  act  reasonably  and  moderately  in 
making  the  arrest  and  in  dealing  with  his  prisoner,  and  these  rules 
would,  we  might  think,  be  specially  incumbent  on  superior  officers 
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to  -whom  ordinary  policemen  look  for  guidance.  We  should  sup- 
ose  that  the  police  of  Paris  recognize  some  such  rules  in  theory, 
ut  we  have  lately  had  an  opportunity  of  learning  that  in  practice 
they  disregard  them.  It  appears  that  on  the  13th  ult.  Mr. 
Francis  Ilobins  left  Montrouge  with  his  wife  and  two 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  only  two  years  old,  by  an 
omnibus  which  plies  between  Montrouge  and  the  Place' St.  Michel, 
and  corresponding  with  another  line  of  omnibuses  going  to  the 
Boulevard  Montmartre.  Mr.  Robins  was  seated  in  the  omnibus 
between  his  wife  and  an  elderly  Frenchwoman,  Mme.  Besse, 
•described  as  belonging  to  the  lower  middle  class  of  society,  and  the 
two  children  were  on  their  parents’  knees.  At  the  Place  St. 
Michel  the  passengers  got  down,  and  proceeded  to  the  salle 
d'attente  to  wait  for  the  Montmartre  omnibus.  Here  Mme.  Besse 
exclaimed,  “  I  have  lost  my  purse,”  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Robins, 
she  said,  “  You  have  taken  it.”  We  derive  this  statement  from 
the  Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times,  and  as  he  has  evidently 
•derived  it,  at  least  in  part,  from  Mr.  Robins,  we  may  assume  it, 
as  against  that  gentleman,  to  be  accurate.  We  may  say,  there¬ 
fore,  that  Mr.  Robins  acted  indiscreetly  in  appealing  to  the  police, 
and  his  example  ought  to  operate  as  a  wholesome  warning  to  other 
Englishmen  in  France.  He  was  naturally,  but  unwisely,  very 
angry ;  he  said  to  Mme.  Besse,  “  We  shall  see  about  that,”  and 
going  to  the  door  he  called  to  a  sergent  de  ville,  and  said,  “  This 
woman  accuses  me  of  robbing  her.”  We  are  told  that  the  police 
agent  at  first  refused  to  interfere,  saying  it  was  not  his  affair, 
but  hearing  the  loud  denunciations  of  the  woman,  he  summoned 
a  brother  officer,  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Robins’s  protests,  took 
him,  his  wife,  and  children  into  custody,  and  marched  them  through 
the  streets  to  the  nearest  Commissaire  de  Police.  Here  Mr.  Robins 
produced  his  card  and  a  letter  which  might  have  afforded  pre¬ 
sumptive  evidence  of  his  respectability.  It  is  stated  that  he  was 
formerly  an  officer  of  the  60th  Rifles  and  he  was  evidently  an 
Englishman.  The  Commissaire  ordered  him  and  his  wife  to  be 
searched,  and  this  order  was  as  completely  executed  as  if  the  police 
officers  really  believed  they  had  two  accomplished  pickpockets 
before  them.  He  was  then  minutely  interrogated,  and  then  con¬ 
ducted  back  to  the  Omnibus  Office  in  the  Place  St.  Michel,  when 
the  omnibus  was  thoroughly  searched,  but  without  result.  On 
returning  to  the  police  station  Mr.  Robins  found  that  Mme.  Besse 
had  departed  after  her  name  and  address  had  been  taken.  The 
police  then  proceeded  to  search  the  two  children,  and  the 
■Commissaire  remarked  to  Mr.  Robins  that  his  nation  supplied 
most  of  the  Jilous  in  Paris.  He  was  then  bound  over  to 
appear  when  called  upon,  and  dismissed.  Complaint  was  made  on 
•his  behalf  by  the  British  Embassy,  and  the  Prefect  of  Police  has 
requested  the  Commissaire  not  to  be  so  brusque  in  future  to 
foreigners,  and  that  is  all.  As  the  result  of  diplomatic  inter¬ 
vention,  it  may  be  not  very  confidently  hoped  that  the  police  of 
Paris  will  not,  when  an  Englishman  next  comes  under  their 
notice,  assume  that  he  is  necessarily  a  thief. 

We  began  these  remarks  by  taking  the  first  reported  case  that 
offered,  and  showing  from  it  how  our  courts  have  been  long  ac¬ 
customed  to  review  the  conduct  of  police  officers.  It  seems  fair  to 
expect  at  least  as  much  from  a  commissaire  or  superintendent  as 
from  an  ordinary  policeman,  and  we  are  sure  that  if  a  Frenchman 
•or  other  foreigner  complained  of  the  conduct  of  our  police,  he  would 
have  the  full  benefit  of  the  principles  which  were  invoked  in  the 
butcher's  case.  Indeed,  the  readiness  with  which  cases  are  taken 
up  bjr  attornies  against  the  police  and  those  who  instruct  them 
leaves  little  to  be  desired.  A  commissaire  may  be  compared  either 
to  a  magistrate  or  a  superintendent  of  police,  and  either  would  be 
worth  powder  and  shot.  As  regards  an  ordinary  policeman,  there 
would  be  complaint  to  his  superiors,  and  if  they  did  not  take 
proper  notice  of  his  conduct,  there  would  be  letters  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  and  if  Parliament  were  sitting,  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Even  assuming  that  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Robins  by  the 
sergent  de  ville  on  the  complaint  of  Mme.  Besse  was  justifiable  on 
the  principle  of  throwing  the  responsibility  on  the  complainant,  the 
Commissaire,  when  the  case  came  before  him,  was  surely  bound  to 
exercise  some  of  that  “  ordinary  reason,  care,  and  caution  ”  which 
our  judges  require  in  all  officers  of  police.  He  could  not 
have  served  in  the  police  of  Paris  without  learning 
something  of  the  manners  and  appearance  of  the  English, 
and  if  he  considered  the  matter  at  all,  he  could  hardly 
have  avoided  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Robins  was  what  he  repre¬ 
sented  himself  to  be.  We  are  reminded  of  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
favourite  story  of  a  countryman  who  had  been  in  some  way  acces¬ 
sory  to  the  death  or  maiming  of  an  Englishman,  and  consoled  him¬ 
self  with  the  remark  that  there  was  “  mail-  tint  ”  at  Flodden. 
“  You  pretend,”  says  the  Commissaire,  “to  have  the  feelings  of 
a  gentleman,  and  to  be  hurt  at  seeing  your  infant  children 
•searched,  but  Paris  knows  that  many  of  your  countrymen  are 
rogues.”  This  conduct  was  something  like  that  of  a  chief  con¬ 
stable  in  England,  who,  finding  a  prisoner  in  a  cell,  heard  the 
report  of  a  constable  on  the  case,  and  without  inquiring  into  the 
facts,  handcuffed  the  prisoner,  and  took  him  before  the  magistrates, 
who  dismissed  the  charge.  An  action  was  brought  against  the 
chief  constable,  and  he  had  to  pay  10 1.  damages.  This  case 
also  came  before  one  of  the  superior  Courts,  and  the  Judges 
said  that  the  chief  constable  chose  to  act  without  making  any 
inquiries,  and  had  conducted  himself  with  great  harshness, 
which  always  ought  to  be  reprobated.  Suppose  that  the  arrest  of 
Mr.  Robins  on  the  complaint  of  Mme.  Besse  had  been  made  in 
London,  and  that  the  police  had  said  to  themselves,  This  prisoner 
lias  a  military  aspect  and  is  very  angry,  and  therefore  we  appre-  | 


hend  violence,  and  shall  proceed  to  handcuff  him.  They  would 
have  been  told  by  the  Courts  that  such  a  degree  of  violence  and 
restraint  cannot  be  justified  by  a  constable  unless  he  makes  it 
appear  that  there  are  good  special  reasons  for  resorting  to  it. 
Suppose,  again,  that  the  police  had  chosen  to  imagine  that  Mr. 
Robins  was  a  particularly  clever  member  of  the  swell  mob,  and 
had  a  female  confederate  more  artful  than  himself,  and  two 
children  whom  he  used  as  blinds,  and  therefore  the  proper  thing 
to  do  was  to  seize  the  lot  and  search  them  all  from  the  crowns  of 
their  heads  to  the  soles  of  their  feet  without  delay.  They  would 
have  been  informed  that  this  sort  of  vain  imagining  was  not 
such  reasonable  ground  of  action  as  police  officers  are  expected 
to  proceed  upon.  Such  are  the  rules  which  prevail  in  England, 
and  it  would  not  be  very  extravagant  to  expect  that  they  would 
also  be  adopted  in  France.  It  appears,  however,  that  if  English¬ 
men  in  any  way  come  into  contact  with  the  law  of  that  country 
or  its  officers,  they  are  likely  to  get  the  w'orse  of  the  encounter. 
Mr.  Robins  seems  to  have  begun  by  thinking  that  he  had  some¬ 
thing  of  a  grievance,  and  he  invoked  the  aid  of  a  sergent  de  ville, 
who  forthwith  took  him  into  custody.  In  some  Eastern  countries, 
if  a  crime  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  the  complainant,  de¬ 
fendant,  and  witnesses  are  all  chained  in  one  gang,  and  marched 
through  the  country  to  the  seat  of  justice.  The  effect  of  course  is, 
that  nobody  who  knows  anything  about  a  breach  of  the  law  ever 
willingly  says  a  word  either  as  complaint  or  testimony.  We  should 
recommend  our  countrymen  in  France  to  imitate  this  prudent 
reticence,  for  if  they  begin  by  making  a  complaint,  they  may  per¬ 
haps  finish  by  being  themselves  treated  as  offenders. 


PENNY  LESSONS  IN  DEPEAVITY. 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  subject  which  has  occupied  so  much  of 
the  public  attention,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  as  that  of  education,  and  especially  of  primary 
education.  Till  a  comparatively  recent  date  the  State  had  re¬ 
cognized  no  duty  in  the  matter,  and  what  little  was  dono  was 
accomplished  by  voluntary  effort ;  but  the  great  majority  of 
the  poor,  as  might  have  been  expected  under  the  circumstances, 
lived  and  died  in  blissful  ignorance  of  “  the  three  R’s,”  and  too 
often,  it  is  to  be  feared,  of  much  else  which  “  a  Christian  ought  to 
know  and  believe.”  It  had  come  to  be  practically  assumed  that 
reading  and  writing  were  part  of  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  and 
most  people  who  thought  at  all  upon  the  subject  considered,  as 
some  old-fashioned  people  may  still  be  found  to  maintain,  that  the 
general  diffusion  of  such  accomplishments  was  not  only  unnecessary, 
but  undesirable,  if  not  positively  mischievous.  Gradually,  however, 
a  different  feeling  grew  up,  partly  stimulated  by  the  example  of 
foreign  countries,  especially  of  France  and  Germany,  partly  by  the 
increasing  earnestness  of  tone  in  modern  society,  partly  by  a  con¬ 
viction,  which  experience  has  not  altogether  justified,  of  the  in¬ 
timate  connexion  between  ignorance  and  crime.  And  here  it  is  only 
fair  to  acknowledge  that  great  credit  is  due  to  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  taking  the  lead  in  the  new  move¬ 
ment,  and  devoting  to  it  an  expenditure  of  time,  labour,  and 
material  resources,  wholly  disproportionate  both  to  their  own 
means  and  to  the  contributions  of  the  rest  of  the  community  to 
the  same  object.  For  awhile  the  State  contented  itself  with  en¬ 
couraging  and  partially  directing  these  voluntary  efforts ;  but  it 
eventually  took  the  matter  into  its  own  hands,  and  now  appears 
to  run  some  risk  of  superseding  them  altogether.  We  are  not, 
however,  going  to  enter  here  on  the  controversy  between  School 
Boards  and  voluntary  schools,  or  even  to  touch,  except  quite  in¬ 
cidentally,  on  the  wider  question  of  the  religious  difficulty. 
What  we  wish  to  point  out  is  that,  in  their  eagerness  to  secure 
and  even  enforce  the  universal  attainment  of  a  certain  standard  of 
education,  or  rather  of  elementary  knowledge,  our  educational 
reformers  seem  almost  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  further,  but  not 
immaterial,  question  of  what  use  children  are  likely  to  make  of 
this  knowledge  when  they  have  it.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this 
is  a  matter  with  which  the  educator  has  no  concern,  inasmuch 
as  the  use  a  child  makes  of  his  teaching  will  always  depend  very 
much  on  how  and  what  he  has  been  taught.  There  is  much  truth 
in  the  popular  notion  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  vice ;  but 
it  is  certainly  not  true  that  a  mastery  of  the  alphabet 
and  the  multiplication  table  will  suffice  in  itself  to  create 
habits  of  virtue,  and  it  may  lead — as  will  appear  more  fully 
presently — to  just  the  opposite  result.  Knowledge,  of  whatever 
sort,  is  power,  in  the  sense  that  it  supplies  new  facilities  of  action  ; 
but  it  is  a  power  which,  like  wealth  or  bodily  strength,  may  be 
either  used  or  misused,  and  its  mere  possession  is  no  guarantee 
for  its  being  used  aright.  It  is  not  very  often  that  we  have 
the  good  fortune  to  agree  with  Cardinal  Manning,  but  some 
remarks  which  he  is  reported  to  have  made  the  other  day  at 
Deptford  about  secular  knowledge  will  serve  to  illustrate  our  mean¬ 
ing.  He  observed  that  instruction  of  this  kind  could  not  by  itself 
be  properly  called  education,  which  must  include  the  enlightening 
of  the  child’s  mind  with  Christian  faith,  enlarging  his  heart 
with  love  of  his  neighbour,  and  cultivating  his  conscience  by  the 
law  of  God.  In  other  words,  mere  instruction  without  any  moral 
and  religious  element  is  not  really  education.  And,  so  far  from 
tending  to  the  diminution  of  crime,  it  may,  and  most  likely  will, 
directly  multiply  and  promote  it. 

These  remarks  have  been  immediately  suggested  by  a  case, 
which  unfortunately  is  very  far  from  being  an  isolated  one,  re- 
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corded  in  the  police  reports  of  last  Monday’s  papers.  A  youth 
aged  fifteen,  named  James  Edward  Seymour,  was  charged 
before  Alderman  Knight  and  Alderman  barter  with  stealing 
3s.  3 d.  and  two  pocket-knives  from  Mr.  Hawtin’s  shop  in 
Paternoster  How.  It  appears  that  there  was  a  circular 
opening  between  the  cellar  of  Mr.  Hawtin’s  and  the  adjoining 
house,  where  James  Seymour  was  employed  as  an  errand  boy, 
through  which  he  had  crept  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  detec¬ 
tives  caught  him  in  the  very  act  of  rifling  the  desk  on  the  counter. 
Besides  the  stolen  goods,  there  were  found  on  his  person  two  pipes 
and  “  a  volume  of  the  trashy  literature  of  the  day,”  with  the 
seductive  title  of  Blueshin ;  a  Romance.  The  boy’s  father  gave 
him  an  excellent  character,  and  said  he  had  often  at  school  been 
entrusted  with  bags  of  ready  cash,  from  which  nothing  had  ever 
been  missed,  and  he  could  only  account  for  the  theft  by  his  having 
seen  the  money  lying  about,  and  being  actuated  by  a  sudden  temp¬ 
tation — an  explanation  not  only  inadequate,  but  obviously  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  Alderman  Knight  at  once  sug¬ 
gested  what  is  evidently  the  true  account  of  the  matter.  “  He 
could  tell  them  it  was  through  reading  the  trashy  literature  found 
upon  him.  No  doubt  the  boy  thought  he  would  emulate  Jack 
Sheppard  by  getting  through  a  hole” — an  estimate  of  his  con¬ 
duct  which  is  confirmed,  if  any  confirmation  is  needed,  by  the 
interesting  circumstance  that  one  of  “  Joe  Blueskin’s  ”  most 
daring  burglaries  is  effected  by  cutting  circular  holes  in  the 
wall  of  the  house  to  he  entered  and  robbed.  Alderman  Knight 
added  the  expression  of  his  desire— in  which  many  persons  will 
heartily  concur — that  magistrates  had  the  power  of  suppressing 
literature  of  this  kind.  The  prisoner,  in  consideration  of  his  youth 
and  the  temptation  thus  presented  to  him,  was  sentenced  to  one 
month’s  imprisonment,  with  hard  labour.  A  good  Hogging,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  would  have  been  at  least  equally  effective, 
without  involving  the  risk  of  exposing  him  to  further  temptation. 
But  meanwhile  it  is  of  the  “  literature  ”  with  which  James  Sey¬ 
mour  had  beguiled  his  leisure  hours  that  we  chiefly  wish  to  speak. 
Perhaps  our  readers  may  like  to  hear  something  of  this  entertain¬ 
ing  and  edifying  work,  which  has  already,  it  seems,  reached  its 
ninety-second  weekly  number,  and  is  richly  illustrated  with  wood- 
cuts,  representing  the  most  select  and  exciting  varieties  of  youth- 
fid  vice  and  crime.  The  author,  who  modestly  withholds  his 
name,  was  already  favourably  known  to  the  juvenile  reading 
public  by  his  previous  publications  of  Black  Bess :  or,  the  Knight 
of  the  Road,  The  Highwayman,  and  others  of  the  same  type.  The 
piresent  work,  like  those  which  have  preceded  it,  is  filled  with  a 
rapid  succession  of  the  most  revolting  scenes  of  murder, 
theft,  and  depravity  of  every  kind,  rendered  still  more 
piquant,  as  we  have  said,  by  copious  illustrations.  And  it  must 
not  for  a  moment  be  imagined  that  the  author  of  Blueshin 
has  any  monopoly  in  the  production  of  these  “  Penny  Dreadfuls.” 
Tales  of  the  kind  are  issued  and  bought  up  by  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  every  week,  and  have  again  and  again  been 
found  in  possession  of  boy  burglars  like  James  Seymour,  to  whose 
worst  tastes  they  are  strikingly  adapted,  ringing  the  changes  for 
the  most  part  on  deeds  of  brutal  violeuce  or  hideous  obscenity. 
Two  or  three  years  ago  a  writer  who  had  made  the  subject  his 
special  study  gave  some  account  of  them  in  one  of  the  monthlies, 
but  for  obvious  reasons  he  was  obliged  to  confine  himself  pretty 
much  to  generalities.  Those  who  wish  for  more  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  can  easily  procure  it  for  themselves. 

Now  it  is  of  course  clear  on  the  face  of  it  that,  if  young  Sey¬ 
mour  had  never  learnt  to  read,  he  could  not  have  read  Blueshin. 
This  does  not  prove  that  learning  to  read  is  a  bad  thing,  but  it 
shows  that  a  good  deal  depends  on  what  use  is  made  of  the  know¬ 
ledge.  It  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  if  we  remember  rightly,  who 
said  that  “  education  without  religion  only  makes  clever  devils,”  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  largely  extends  the  opportunities  of 
those  who  are  diabolically  disposed.  To  teach  the  young  idea  to 
shoot  may  be  an  excellent  thing ;  but  when  it  takes  the  form  of 
teaching  the  youth  how  to  shoot  his  neighbours,  the  advantage  of 
the  process  is  not  unmixed.  There  was  a  case  not  many  vears  ago 
of  two  boys,  about  Master  Seymour's  age,  who  were  detected  in  the 
attempt  to  shoot  an  old  woman  left  in  charge  of  the  premises  they 
were  about  to  rifle :  and  they  too  were  credited  by  their  father 
with  a  good  character,  but  had  debauched  their  minds  by  a  similar 
course  of  entertaining  and  useful  knowledge.  It  is  most  de¬ 
sirable,  as  Alderman  Knight  suggested,  that  literature  of  this  sort 
should  be  suppressed,  but  mere  suppression,  even  if  it  could  be 
complete,  which  is  of  course  impossible,  would  not  reach  to  the 
root  of  the  evil.  Boys  who  can  read  are  pretty  sure  to  read  some¬ 
thing  or  other,  and  unless  wholesome  food  is  provided  for  them, 
and  their  capacities  for  appreciating  it  are  sufficiently  cultivated, 
they  will  devour  such  garbage  of  the  Blueshin  kind  as  falls  in  their 
way.  The  old  ladies  who  still  declaim  against  the  danger  of  over¬ 
educating  the  lower  classes,  and  who  exult  in  an  illiterate  house¬ 
maid,  if  they  can  find  one,  as  a  priceless  treasure,  have  something  to 
say  for  themselves  after  all.  But  it  is  much  too  late  in  the 
day  to  complain  that  the  schoolmaster  is  abroad,  even  if 
such  complaints  were  otherwise  reasonable.  The  education  of  the 
masses,  supposing  it  for  argument’s  sake  to  be  a  mistake,  must 
be  accepted  as  a  fact ;  the  point  is  to  secure  its  being  a  real  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  mind  and  character,  and  not  a  mere  sharpening  of  the 
intellect.  The  old-fashioned  counsel  about  training  up  a  child  in  the 
way  that  he  should  go  is  by  no  means  obsolete,  and  boys  are  generally 
found  to  repay  the  care  bestowed  upon  their  training  by  those  who 
have  sufficient  interest  in  boy  nature  and  sufficient  comprehension 
of  it  to  set  the  right  way  to  work.  We  are  far  indeed  from  agree¬ 


ing  with  the  Judge  who  announced  the  other  day  that  the  in¬ 
creasing  crimes  of  brutality,  for  which  Mr.  Cross  has  so  elaborately 
neglected  to  provide  any  fresh  remedy,  must  be  left  to  the  slow 
correction  cif  an  advancing  popular  culture.  But  while  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  person  and  property  is  sternly  vindicated  by  the  law,  it  is 
to  an  improved  education — in  the  only  true  and  adequate  sense  of 
the  word — that  we  must  look  for  the  diffusion  of  a  better 
spirit ;  and  that  education  requires  to  be  supplemented  bv  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  healthy  light  literature  for  the  young,  which  may 
rival  the  attractions,  while  it  reverses  the  moral  influence,  of 
Black  Bess  and  Blueshin.  We  have  “  Penny  Dreadfuls”  and  penny 
tracts  by  the  score  and  the  hundred,  but  of  penny  tales  for  boys 
which  shall  be  both  readable  and  religious — not  in  the  sense  of 
being  crammed  with  preachments,  which  would  make  them  un¬ 
readable,  or  at  least  unread,  but  in  the  sense  of  leaving  a  moral 
and  religious  impression  on  the  reader’s  mind,  instead  of  the  reverse 
— there  is  a  lamentable  want.  It  is  not  every  one  who  can  write 
such  books,  and  the  task  is  an  unambitious  one ;  but  those  who 
have  the  capacity  and  would  take  the  trouble  to  use  it  would  reap 
an  abundant  harvest,  not  perhaps  in  brilliant  reputation  or  solid 
cash,  but  in  the  very  substantial  benefit  conferred  on  the  class  from 
which  our  youthful  criminals  are  recruited,  and  through  them  on 
the  social  body  generally. 


A  WORKING  MODEL  OF  CO-OPERATION. 

THE  collapse  of  the  Co-operative  Engine  Works  at  Ouseburn 
does  not  prove  that  co-operation  is  impracticable ;  but  it  is 
an  instructive  illustration  of  the  difficulties  which  have  to  be  en¬ 
countered  by  those  who  attempt  this  method  of  doing  business. 
There  is  a  prevalent  delusion  among  working-men  that  it  is 
possible  to  make  certain  artificial  arrangements  by  which  an 
equitable  division  of  profits  can  be  ensured  to  the  satisfaction  of 
everybody  ;  but  it  is  found  that,  after  all,  human  nature  works  in 
its  own  way.  It  is  evident  that,  if  the  co-operative  system  could 
be  carried  out,  it  would  remove  a  great  many  of  the  difficulties 
which  at  present  affect  the  relations  between  labour  and  capital. 
When  the  same  person  is  at  once  capitalist  and  labourer,  he  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  one-half  of  himself  on  good  terms  with 
the  other ;  and  a  standard  of  wages  would  thus  be  set  up  which 
would  practically  rule  the  market.  Experience,  however,  has  shown 
that  this  plan  is  not  quite  so  simple  and  easy  in  its  operation  as  it 
seems.  There  are  two  principal  difficulties  which  have  to  be  met. 
The  first  is  to  get  a  managing  mind  on  the  terms  which  the  co¬ 
operatives  are  willing  to  offer ;  and  the  next  is  to  keep  up  the 
double  character  of  workman  and  shareholder.  The  manager 
gradually  passes  into  the  position  of  a  master,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  workmen  have  a  tendency  to  let  their  shares  slip.  It  is 
worth  while  to  study  this  matter  by  the  light  of  the  actual  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  Ouseburn  Company. 

The  Ouseburn  Engine  Works  Company  (Limited)  sprang  from 
the  nine  hours’  movement  among  the  Northern  engineers.  It 
bought  up  an  existing  business,  w  ith  a  view  to  developing  it  on 
the  co-operative  principle.  It  was  a  fundamental  rule  of  the 
Society  that,  though  shares  might  be  held  by  persons  who  were 
not  workmen,  every  workman  on  the  establishment  must  be  a 
shareholder.  If  a  workman  had  no  money,  he  had  to  leave  a  cer¬ 
tain  proportion  of  his  wages  as  a  deposit  in  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  until  he  had  accumulated  the  price  of  a  share.  In  cases  of 
sickness  or  removal  the  deposit  might  be  withdrawn  ;  but  for  mis¬ 
conduct,  such  as  leaving  without  due  notice,  it  was  forfeited.  At 
the  outset,  trade  was  pretty  brisk,  the  project  was  attractive,  and 
the  Company  had  a  fair  start.  It  employed  about  five  hundred 
men  and  boys,  and  at  first  made  and  repaired  engines — marine, 
locomotive,  and  stationary— and  afterwards  took  up  boilers,  steam- 
hammers,  and  other  branches  of  machine  work.  Orders  poured  in 
from  all  sides,  and  there  seemed  to  be  every  prospect  of  a  prosperous 
career.  Unfortunately,  the  seeds  of  ruin  were  already  sown.  In 
its  eagerness  to  do  business,  and  in  some  degree  perhaps  from 
ignorance  and  inexperience,  the  Company  took  a  number  of  con¬ 
tracts  at  rates  which  were  found  to  be  quite  unremunerative ;  the 
less  in  one  case,  where  engines  of  150  nominal  horse-power  had 
been  quoted  as  120,  being  as  much  as  25,000 /.  Then  the  cost  of 
coal  and  iron  rose,  and  the  Company  was  exposed  to  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which,  it  is  but  fair  to  remember,  have  proved  fatal  to  many 
other  concerns.  Another  trouble  came  upon  it  in  the  form  of 
internal  disorders.  !Some  of  the  hands  objected  to  keep  up  their 
deposits  for  shares,  and  the  manager  and  foreman,  upon  inquiry, 
were  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  system  of  deposit  somehow 
increased  the  cost  of  production.  It  is  not  explained  precisely  how 
this  happened,  but  it  would  of  course  be  easier  to  carry  on  a  Co¬ 
operative  Company  if  capital  were  not  an  element  in  the  business 
which  must  in  one  shape  or  another  be  paid  for.  Money  had  also 
been  borrowed,  and  there  were  various  obligations  pressing  on  the 
Company.  Worst  of  all,  however,  was  the  domestic  strife.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  financial  year,  the  Chairman  tells  us, 

“  though  we  had  old  contracts  to  finish,  and  new  contracts  could 
only  be  booked  at  a  great  reduction  in  price,  the  workmen  insisted 
upon  a  rise  of  10  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of  wages,  which  we  were 
wholly  powerless  to  avert.”  That  is  to  say,  the  workmen,  being  their 
own  masters,  resolved,  after  Jack  Cade's  fashion,  that  the  three- 
hooped  pot  should  have  ten  hoops,  and  that  their  profits  should  be 
raised,  not  by  earning  more  money,  but  by  simply  helping  them¬ 
selves  to  what  they  wanted  out  of  the  cash  in  hand.  It  is  needless 
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to  say  that  such  a  state  of  things  implied  certain  and  speedy  ruin. 
It  had  in  the  beginning  been  providently  arranged  that  all  disputes 
should  be  settled  by  a  court  of  arbitration  of  seven  persons,  three 
to  be  chosen  by  the  workmen  ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  trouble¬ 
some  and  costly  legal  proceedings.  The  Directors,  in  one  of  their 
Reports,  complain  that  “  in  more  than  one  instance  we  have  un¬ 
willingly  been  dragged  into  the  law  courts  in  defence  of  our 
fundamental  principle  that  every  workman  should  be  a  member, 
and  that  when  men  reap  the  profits  of  capital  they  should  bear  the 
risks.” 

The  Chairman,  although  he  admits  that  the  shareholding  system 
has  broken  down,  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  uufortunate  condition 
of  the  Company  to  external  foes.  Every  effort,”  he  says,  “  has 
been  made  to  damage  our  credit  and  destroy  our  reputation.  Our 
opponents  have  left  no  stone  unturned  to  accomplish  our  ruin.” 
To  an  impartial  observer,  however,  it  is  clear  enough  that  the 
Company  carried  iu  its  own  breast  the  seeds  of  decay.  The  men 
wanted  to  enjoy  the  profits  of  capitalists  in  prosperous  days,  without 
sharing  the  losses  which  befell  when  trade  was  bad.  It  was  to  be  all 
“  heads,  I  win ;  tails,  you  lose and,  whatever  the  condition  of  the 
market,  wages  were  to  be  just  what  the  men  chose  to  fix.  The 
working-man  element  threw  over  the  capitalist  element  entirely  ; 
and  the  cost  of  production  consequently  increased  beyond  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  return.  Iu  speaking  of  the  losses  of  the  Company  the 
Chairman  says  : — “  We  have  lost  9,400/.  upon  seventeen  contracts, 
which  were  booked  at  prices  that  could  never  pay,  and  upon 
which  our  customers  cannot  have  realized  less  than  20,000 /.  Had 
the  true  doctrine  of  co-operation  applied,  we  should  have  had  the 
larger  proportion  of  that  amount,  for  it  was  wealth  which  we 
created.-’  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  there  is  no  magic  machinery 
for  protecting  co-operative  factories  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  blundering  and  mismanagement ;  aud  that,  though  the  men 
may  in  a  sense  be  said  to  have  created  wealth  by  their  labour, 
they  also  consumed  wealth  by  their  self-voted  wages  to  an 
extent  which  rendered  the  business  a  very  unprofitable 
one.  Moreover,  the  conduct  of  the  men  was  clearly  un¬ 
fair  to  those  from  whom  they  borrowed  the  capital  which 
they  thus  proceeded  to  divide  among  themselves  at  pleasure. 
The  Chairman  went  about  among  the  Co-operative  Companies 
in  the  North  making  speeches  which  encouraged  them  to 
believe  that  they  could  get  25  per  cent,  for  their  money  by  in¬ 
vesting  it  in  the  Ouseburn  Company,  and  it  is  understood  that  a 
good  deal  of  capital  was  obtained  in  this  way.  The  Chairman  is 
shocked  that  people  should  not  have  confidence  in  the  Company, 
but  the  admission  that  the  men  are  the  masters  aud  can  put  their 
hands  into  the  till  whenever  they  like  sufficiently  accounts  for  any 
amount  of  distrust.  It  is  announced  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  jobbing  and  repairing  branch  of  the  business,  all  the  operations 
of  the  Company  for  the  last  year  have  involved  a  loss. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that  what  has  taken  place  is 
not  a  failure  of  the  co-operative  principle,  but  a  failure  to  apply  it. 
The  solution  of  the  problem,  in  fact,  turns  on  whether  the  men  are 
prepared  to  act  up  to  their  principles.  In  this  instance  they 
demur,  or  some  of  them  do  at  least,  to  paying  for  their  shares,  and 
while  ready  to  claim  the  profits,  refuse  to  bear  their  share  of  the 
losses.  The  principle  is  all  right,  but  human  nature  is  weak  ;  and 
it  is  with  the  regeneration  of  human  nature  that  this  reform  must 
begin.  It  may  be  taken  for  certain  that  no  competent  manager  can 
be  obtained  for  such  an  enterprise  unless  he  is  allowed  proper  au¬ 
thority  over  the  workmen,  who,  though  they  may  be  his  masters  in 
one  sense,  are  his  servants  in  another.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  good  workmen  who  prefer  steady  pay  to  taking  their  chance  in 
such  a  lottery,  while  inferior  workmen  weigh  down  the  concern  by 
securing  employment  on  the  strength  of  being  shareholders.  And 
of  course  directly  the  capitalist  and  the  worker  cease  to  be  one, 
and  become  quite  separate  interests,  all  the  old  antagonism  springs 
up  once  more,  as  fresh  as  ever. 

What  has  taken  place  in  the  ease  of  the  Ouseburn  Company  is 
nothing  new.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  common  history  of  nearly  all  the 
experiments  which  have  been  made  in  this  direction.  Occasionally 
it  is  the  manager  who  bolts  with  the  cash-box ;  or,  in  his  ignorance, 
lets  the  Company  iu  for  ruinous  losses.  Rut,  as  a  rule,  the  men 
expect  that  there  is  some  hanky'-panky  in  co-operation  which  will 
enable  them  to  fix  their  own  terms  without  reference  to  market 
prices  and  the  option  of  the  consumer,  and  are  not  prepared  for  any 
effort  in  the  way  of  thrift  or  industry  on  their  own  part.  In  an¬ 
other  highly  instructive  instance,  that  of  Briggs’  Collieries,  the 
workmen  were  invited  to  take  shares,  but  only  some  five  hundred 
out  of  two  thousand  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  market  wages  for  his  work,  each  shareholder  received  a 
share  of  all  profits  above  10  per  cent.,  which  in  one  year  amounted 
to  5  and  in  another  to  10  per  cent,  on  each  man’s  earnings.  When 
trade  became  depressed  the  men  who  had  shared  the  gains  of 
prosperous  years  insisted  upon  being  relieved  from  the  consequences 
of  a  change  of  fortune,  and  a  strike  ended  in  their  going  over  to 
the  Miners’  Union,  while  the  employers  joined  the  Coalowners’ 
Association. 


THE  HOP-GARDENS. 

flHIE  present  week  brings  the  hop-picking  of  the  season  to  a 
_L  close,  and  it  must  have  ended  much  to  the  disappointment  of 
a  great  many  of  the  growers.  Farmers  are  always  at  the  mercy 
of  accidents ;  but  of  all  farming,  hop-growing  is  the  most 
hazardous,  and  we  have  seldom  had  more  striking  proofs  of  it  than 


in  the  experiences  of  the  present  year.  Nothing  could  have  looked 
more  promising  than  things  did  in  the  early  spring,  before  insects 
began  to  show  in  the  gardens  and  farmers  began  to  ask  for  showers. 
Showers  were  sent  them  in  abundance  ;  the  rain  set  in  and  came 
down  steadily  ;  the  insect  vermin  were  drowned  by  myriads,  and 
the  bine  and  leaves  washed  clean  of  the  eggs.  But  the  abundant 
waters  did  not  abate,  and  in  the  end  changed  into  a  plague,  till  the 
growers  put  up  prayers  for  fine  weather  more  earnestly  than  ever 
they  had  asked  for  rain.  The  fine  weather  came,  and  with  the 
warm  sun  and  the  balmy  breezes  the  hops  were  ripening  as  by 
enchantment.  There  was  a  magnificent  show  in  most  of  the 
gardens,  and  promise  seemed  to  Ire  changing  into  performance 
when  the  fruit  looked  nearly  ready  for  picking.  But  the  hop- 
growers  more  than  any  other  class  of  the  farming  community 
experience  the  truth  of  the  proverb  as  to  slips  between 
cup  and  lip.  It  was  a  strange  phenomenon  to  occur  in 
England,  but  our  summer  weather  continued  malignantly 
settled.  The  crops  all  ripened  together;  while  part  was  being 
stripped  into  the  bins,  the  rest  was  spoiling ;  and  now  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  plants  have  been  pronounced  not  worth  taking  down 
from  the  poles,  while  much  of  the  produce  that  has  been  dried  and 
pocketed  has  been  saved  in  very  indifferent  condition.  The  hop- 
growers  are  better  off  than  they  might  have  been,  because  they 
have  been  sending  the  produce  of  the  year  into  a  market  that  had 
been  pretty  thoroughly  cleared  of  last  season’s  growth.  Never¬ 
theless  we  fear  that  comparatively  few  of  them  have  much 
cause  for  congratulation,  while  the  greater  number  may  well  ex¬ 
change  condolences  over  an  unlooked-for  disappointment  which  is 
hard  to  bear. 

We  suppose  that  the  taste  for  gambling  is  inherent  in  the  British 
blood,  if  not  in  human  nature,  and  this  must  be  the  reason  why 
so  many  shrewd  farmers  who  would  look  most  narrowly  at  a 
shilling  in  a  bargain  will  insist  on  facing  the  hazards  of  hop¬ 
growing.  No  pursuit  that  involves  constant  labour  and  unremit¬ 
ting  care  can  well  be  more  speculative.  Nor  are  the  prizes  either 
so  many  or  so  great  as  they  used  to  be,  while  nowadays  the  blanks 
are  increasingly  numerous.  In  former  times,  when  there  was  still 
a  heavy  prohibitory  duty  on  foreign  hops,  the  English  grower  had  his 
really  fat  years  that  compensated  him  for  many  a  lean  one.  If  his 
gardens  chanced  to  bear  luxuriantly  while  those  of  his  neighbours 
were  doing  badly,  hemightalmost  ask  his  own  prices.  Butwhat  would 
have  been  considered  a  fancy  price  in  those  good  old  times  is  now 
almost  unheard  of,  and  even  in  a  year  of  partial  failure  like  the 
present  we  imagine  the  favourites  of  fortune  think  themselves  very 
lucky  if  they  get  61.  the  hundredweight  for  their  prime  samples. 
Brewers  and  buyers  may  greatly  prefer  the  best  Kentish  hops ;  but 
when  the  Continent  and  America  are  ready  to  supply  our  defi¬ 
ciencies,  the  freest  buyers  will  not  bid  beyond  a  certain  point. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  indifferent  years,  the  grower  can  make  no 
profit  at  all,  while  in  a  really  bad  year  he  will  be  largely  out  of 
pocket.  If  he  is  a  struggling  man,  toiling  hard  to  make  the  two 
ends  meet,  or  if  he  is  a  reckless  man  who  gets  rid  of  his  profits  as 
he  makes  them,  he  will  not  have  been  setting  aside  any  reserve 
fund  to  meet  losses  which  are  morally  certain,  and  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  unfortunate  seasons  may  turn  him  out  of  his  farm,  and  land 
him  in  insolvency  and  unavailing  regrets.  We  can  understand  a 
rich  man  making  his  hops  his  plaything ;  and  a  very  engaging  play¬ 
thing  they  are,  like  fancy  shorthorns  or  young  blood-stock.  We 
can  understand  a  substantial  tenant-farmer  paying  a  high  rent  for 
certain  gardens  which,  owing  to  their  soil  and  situation,  prove 
almost  invariably  productive.  We  believe  there  are  some  gardens, 
for  instance,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone  which  have  never 
been  broken  up  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  centuries,  and  have  sel¬ 
dom  failed  to  do  fairly.  But  we  cannot  understand  the  rashness 
that  ventures  narrow  means  on  the  doubtful  chances  of  a  run 
of  luck,  or  that  stakes  heavily  on  unkindly  ground,  under 
conditions  that  apparently  ensure  failure.  When  the  grower 
is  poor,  he  must  live  in  perpetual  anxiety,  unless  nature  has  made 
him  a  stoic  philosopher ;  and  his  hand  is  likely  to  be  continually 
in  his  pocket  if  he  works  for  a  profit  at  the  end  of  the  season. 
Now  he  is  troubling  himself  over  the  precursors  of  some  plague  of 
destructive  insects  or  the  signs  of  an  incipient  blight,  and  giving 
directions  for  having  each  individual  leaf  of  each  particular  plant 
syringed  with  some  powerful  chemical  solution.  Now  his  bines 
are  being  burned,  and  now  they  are  being  flooded  ;  or,  again,  just 
as  the  plants  are  bending  under  their  ripened  load,  comes  a  gale 
that  shatters  the  poles  and  strews  the  gardens  with  wreck. 

But  it  is  when  the  hops  are  getting  ready  for  the  gathering 
that  his  anxieties  may  be  said  to  culminate.  Much  must 
depend  on  his  decision  as  to  the  proper  day  for  beginning  the 
picking,  for  of  course  the  price  he  gets  for  his  hops  depends  011 
the  perfection  in  which  they  are  gathered.  If  he  begins  too  soon, 
those  that  are  first  picked  are  unripe,  and  consequently  inferior  in 
quality ;  if  he  waits  till  all  are  in  perfect  order,  and  especially  in  a 
season  like  the  present  when  they  are  withering  quickly,  many 
are  sure  to  be  wasted,  unless  he  should  have  showers  to  keep 
them  back.  And  even  when  the  gathering  is  fairly  begun,  he 
cannot  under  any  circumstances  increase  the  pressure  bejmnd  a 
certain  point.  At  so  busy  a  season,  when  all  the  country  for  miles 
round  has  turned  out  to  a  child  into  the  gardens,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  additional  hands  on  any  terms ;  and  even  if  you 
had.  all  the  Eastern  population  of  London  to  choose  from,  you  could 
not  gather  beyond  the  capacity  of  your  kilns.  The  kilns  will  only 
dry  a  certain  number  of  bushels  per  diem;  the  hops  must  be  passed 
through  the  heat  fresh  as  they  are  gathered ;  and  we  often  think  that 
the  growers  are  pound-foolish  in  not  increasing  their  kiln  accom- 
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modation  beyond  the  most  favourable  contingencies  of  fruitful 
years.  Then  there  is  often  no  little  trouble  with  the  pickers.  A 
scratch  gang  has  been  engaged  from  the  motley  hordes  who 
troop  down  from  the  east  of  London,  bringing  no  character  with 
them  except  the  indifferent  one  that  is  written  in  their  ignoble 
features.  These  recruits  are  paid  of  course  by  quantity,  and  not 
by  time,  so  that  they  pick  pretty  steadily  up  to  a  certain  point.  But 
when  they  have  been  paid  the  first  instalment  of  their  wages  the 
temptation  to  relax  becomes  irresistible.  Perhaps  they  are 
fagged  by  the  unaccustomed  labour ;  their  toil  has  made 
them  thirsty,  or  their  money  is  burning  in  their  ragged 
pockets.  In  spite  of  entreaties,  remonstramces,  and  objurgations, 
they  repair  in  a  body  to  the  nearest  public-house,  and  set  them¬ 
selves  down  to  a  regular  carouse.  As  they  know  they  cannot  be 
replaced,  they  possibly  contrive  to  reconcile  idleness  with  self- 
interest  by  telling  themselves  that  the  hops  are  there  and 
will  wait  their  leisure.  But  the  hops  will  not  wait,  and 
are  steadily  going  from  good  to  bad.  The  farmer  may  wring  his 
hands  or  rend  his  garments  while  he  sees  his  hard-earned  profits 
vanishing;  but  his  is  only  a  parallel  case  to  that  of  the  West 
Indian  p Sinters  with  the  emancipated  blacks,  and,  in  the  one  instance 
as  in  the  other,  there  is  no  redress  to  be  obtained.  It  is  no  wonder 
perhaps,  considering  the  treatment  he  has  to  put  up  with,  and  that 
the  hands  he  has  engaged  to  help  him  may  turn  out  to  be  his  worst 
enemies,  that  he  should  show  himself  careless  as  to  the  accommo¬ 
dation  he  provides  for  them.  Certainly  the  way  in  which  these 
temporary  servants  of  his  are  housed  is  too  often  a  shame  and  a 
scandal.  Men,  women,  and  children  are  crowded  into  some  leaky 
barn  or  long  slight  shed  that  has  been  run  up  for  the  purpose, 
where  they  may  huddle  together  as  best  they  can  ;  or  possibly  they 
may  even  have  to  find  shelter  under  the  hedges,  or  beneath  the 
hoops  and  sacking  they  have  provided  for  themselves.  They 
cannot  but  be  demoralized,  if  there  is  any  room  left  for  demoral¬ 
ization,  by  the  impossibility  of  observing  the  barest  decencies  of 
life ;  while  unaccustomed  exposure  in  broken  weather  sows  the 
seeds  of  disease  in  their  rickety  frames.  This  is  the  dark  side  of 
hop-picking,  so  far  as  the  people  employed  in  it  are  concerned. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  were  hop-growing  to  be  circumscribed 
within  the  limits  which  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  would 
seem  to  dictate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  a 
serious  calamity  to  the  labouring  population  in  extensive  rural 
districts.  For  the  hop-picking  comes  as  an  annual  godsend  to 
many  a  poor  family,  enabling  them  to  pay  off  the  petty  debts  of  the 
year,  and  make  a  fresh  start  for  the  winter  in  tolerable  comfort. 
No  one  is  too  old  or  too  feeble  to  turn  out  into  the  gardens,  where 
the  halt  and  the  lame,  the  sick  and  the  sorry,  are  to  be  seen  as¬ 
sembled  round  the  bins  in  merry  industry.  If  the  weather  is  tine 
the  yearly  outing  does  them  all  an  infinity  of  good  ;  and  even 
should  it  prove  damp  and  disagreeable,  a  little  wet  and  cold  do 
not  seem  to  hurt  them.  The  very  babies  join  the  great  family 
parties  and  enjoy  them.  Even  the  better  kind  of  small  townsfolk 
in  the  little  country  towns  volunteer  for  the  service,  as  their 
mothers  have  done  before  them  from  time  immemorial.  The 
hop-picking  is  a  carnival  that  levels  for  the  time  all  social  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  a  great  blessing  it  must  be  to  exchange  the  close 
confinement  of  stuffy  rooms  for  the  hop-laden  air  of  the  gardens 
in  September.  And  certainly,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  pic¬ 
turesque  point  of  view,  no  English  rural  scene  can  surpass  that  of  a 
hop-garden  in  full  activity.  The  trailing  plants  are  infinitely  more 
graceful  than  any  of  those  vineyards  of  the  llhine  or  the  Gironde 
that  are  trimmed  and  pruned  into  squat  regularity.  Nothing  can  vie 
with  them  in  beauty  except  those  trellised  vines  of  the  plains  of 
Italy  which  still  hang  as  they  hung  in  the  time  of  Horace  in  un¬ 
trained  luxuriance  from  tree  to  tree.  The  hop  country  is  gene¬ 
rally  broken,  for  the  gardens  are  laid  out  upon  undulating  slopes, 
and,  where  it  is  possible,  the  enclosures  are  sheltered  from  the 
winds  by  the  foliage  of  fine  forest  timber.  For  once,  the  dull 
dress  of  the  English  peasant  is  brightened  up  by  gay  bits  of  colour, 
for  the  women  protect  their  heads  from  the  sun  with  gaudy- 
handkerchiefs,  and  bring  out  old  scarlet  cloaks  to  envelop  the 
sleeping  babies.  But  there  is  no  danger  whatever  of  hop-growing 
being  given  up,  so  long  as  beer  continues  to  be  the  British 
beverage ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  given  up.  All 
we  suggest  is  that  it  is  carried  on  too  indiscriminately  for  the  good 
of  the  hop-growers  as  a  class,  so  that  it  becomes  in  many  cases 
a  kind  of  gambling  where  the  odds  are  all  against  the  adventurer. 


MACBETH  AT  THE  LYCEUM. 

fjPHE  most  interesting  question  that  arises  on  the  production 
-L  of  Macbeth  at  the  Lyceum  is  whether  it  will  prove  per¬ 
manently  attractive.  Looking  at  this  question  from  the  lessee’s 
rather  than  our  own  point  of  view,  it  is  not  only  interest¬ 
ing,  but  in  the  highest  degree  important.  We  may  suppose  that 
the  play,  as  now  performed,  will  be  seen  by  the  whole  playgoing 
public  once,  and  this  implies  a  considerable,  and  to  our  mind  suffi¬ 
cient,  run.  We  should  be  better  pleased  ffideed  if  the  people  who 
wished  to  see  this  play  wished  to  see  the  whole  of  it.  They  might 
for  one  night  only  resolve  to  take  their  places  before  the  play 
begins,  and  to  keep  them  till  it  is  over,  instead  of  streaming  in 
after  t  he  gas  has  been  turned  down  for  the  witches’  scene,  and 
groping  their  way  to  their  own,  or  perhaps  other  persons’,  seats, 
with  fumbling,  grumbling,  and  “much  admired  disorder,”  which 
seems  to  extend  itself  to  the  wits  of  the  stall-keeper.  We  would 


recommend  the  lessee,  if  another  play  should  be  produced  with  a 
dark  scene  at  the  beginning,  to  have  the  numbers  of  the  seats 
distinctly  printed  on  the  backs,  so  that  these  interruptions  may  be 
as  brief  as  possible.  As  things  are,  it  is  only“  when  the  hurly- 
burly  ’s  done  ”  in  the  stalls  that  the  play  can  comfortably 
proceed. 

In  criticizing  this  performance,  the  difficulty  is  to  find  some 
standard  of  comparison.  The  play  was  performed  a  few  years 
ago  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  before  the  lessee  of  that  house 
discovered  and  announced  that  Shakspeare  meant  bankruptcy. 
Mr.  Phelps  acted  Macbeth  as  wrell  as  he  acts  several  other  cha¬ 
racters  in  which  he  has  been  more  lately  seen,  and  the  other 
parts  w'ere  acted  at  least  as  well  as  they  are  acted  at  the  Lyceum. 
Such  a  play  as  Macbeth  gains  by  being  produced  at  a  large  theatre, 
and  some  pains  were  taken  to  make  the  siege  of  Dunsinane  effective. 
Yet*  the  performance  made  no  particular  impression,  and  although 
the  pit  and  galleries  applauded,  the  boxes  and  stalls  were  silent, 
and  for  the  most  part  deserted.  Not  only  was  Macbeth  fairly  well 
played,  but  it  was  alternated  with  other  plays  of  Shakspeare,  as  in 
the  days  of  Young  and  Macready.  The  result  of  that  and  one  or 
two  more  such  seasons  was  that  the  lessee  ceased  to  rely  on  good 
acting  of  standard  plays,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  had  been  tried,  in  more  senses  than  one,  exhaustively.  But 
now  the  production  of  a  play  of  Shakspeare  is  announced  before¬ 
hand  as  a  great  theatrical  event,  and  is  followed  by  endless  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  newspapers.  Some  of  them,  by  way  of  beginning  at  the 
beginning,  describe  “  the  opening  of  the  great  drama,”  which  to  our 
mind  is  marred  of  its  effect  by  the  failure  of  some  people  to  come 
in  time  fer  it.  “  All  is  dark,  but  a  storm  is  raging,  and  in  the 
lurid  glare  of  the  lightning  ever  and  anon  are  revealed  the  figures 
of  the  weird  sisters  chanting  their  incantation.”  It  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  journalism  to  be  perpetually  rediscovering  truths,  and  it 
may  be  that  the  writer  of  these  words,  or  his  predecessor  in  office, 
was  aware,  and  even  informed  the  public,  that  the  opening  scene  of 
Macbeth,  as  performed  at  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  was  grand  and  im¬ 
pressive.  That  capacious  house  has  special  facilities  for  such  per¬ 
formances,  and  the  spectacular  and  m  usical  parts  of  Macbeth  used 
to  be  excellently  done  there  without  obtaining,  so  far  as  we  can 
remember,  any  particular  commendation.  We  may  venture  to 
remark  that  this  is  not,  as  some  persons  seem  to  believe,  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  stage  that  the  witches  have  been  toler¬ 
ably  acted.  The  attention  paid  to  these  parts  is  well  shown  by  the 
story  of  a  manager  who  valued  himself  upon  his  “  first  witch.” 
Going  round  after  the  first  act  to  observe  things  from  the  front,  he 
forgot  to  return  in  time  for  the  fourth  act,  and  when  the  curtain 
drew  up  on  two  witches  only  he  cursed  somebody’s  neglect. 

One  of  the  earliest  strong  impressions  made  by  Mr.  Irving  on  a 
London  audience  was  by  the  recital  of  Hood's  poem  of  Eugene 
Aram,  and  it  might  be  expected  that  the  power  lie  then  displayed 
would  carry  him  well  through  some  scenes  of  Macbeth.  Ilis 
figure,  indeed,  and  hearing  are  not  such  as  one  associates  with  the 
character.  A  successful  general  eight  hundred  and  more  years 
ago  must  have  been  in  his  own  person  warlike,  for  the  day  had 
not  nearly  come  when  a  humpbacked  dwarf  or  a  hectic  skeleton 
might  efficiently  command  a  valiant  army.  A  man  cannot  make 
himself  a  soldier  hv  merely  carrying  weapons,  and  Mr.  Irving 
might  save  himself  trouble  if,  when  he  first  comes  upon  the  stage, 
he  would  leave  his  spear  behind  him  in  a  corner,  and  bo  satisfied 
with  a,  sword  and  dagger  as  sufficiently  indicating  his  martial 
character.  It  must  he  said,  however,  that  his  spear;  helmet,  and 
other  appointments  are  all  correct  after  authentic  patterns  of  the 
age  to  which  the  play  belongs.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third 
act,  when,  according  to  the  stage  directions,  he  enters  “  as  King,” 
he  has  provided  himself  with  what  we  take  to  he  a  “  state  ”  sword 
— a  straight  cross-handled  sword  in  handsome  sheath.  Dut  if 
it  is  a  sword,  he  should  not  nurse  it  as  if  it  were  a  baby 
nor  hold  it  as  Punch  does  his  cudgel.  In  the  last  act  he 
has  carefully  rehearsed  the  combat  with  Macduff,  and  we 
are  happy  to  observe  that  the  effect  upon  the  public,  or 
at  least  upon  the  newspapers,  is  tremendous.  In  these 
matters  a  little  goes  a  long  way  in  modern  and  unpractised 
eyes  ;  and  probably  the  impression  on  ninety-nine  persons  out 
of  one  hundred  is  greater  than  if  more  scientific  swords¬ 
manship  had  been  exhibited.  The  hundredth  person  might  re¬ 
member  that  Macbeth  has  said,  “  Before  my  body  I  throw  my 
warlike  shield,”  anil  might  conjecture  that  Shakspeare,  who  had 
seen  sword-and-buckler  play  a  thousand  times,  intended  that  these 
combatants  should  chiefly  use  their  shields  for  purposes  of  defence. 
It  must,  however,  he  remembered  that  these  long  heavy  swords  are 
dangerous  weapons  in  any  but  thoroughly  practised  hands,  especi¬ 
ally  where  there  may  be  some  liability  to  nervousness  for  the  first 
few  nights.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  arrange  something  showy  and  at 
the  same  time  tolerably  sale.  For  these  reasons  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  take  most  of  the  opponent’s  cuts  on  one’s  own  sword  and 
reserve  the  shield  for  ornamental  purposes.  This,  indeed,  seems 
to  he  Macbeth’s  view,  for  after  a  time  he  gets  rid  of  his  shield  and 
trusts  tp  his  sword  alone.  Here  he  was  perhaps  guided  by  a  writer 
who  understood  such  matters : — 

In  vain  the  targe  they  threw  aside, 

And  with  both  hands  the  broadsword  plied. 

With  failing  strength  and  growing  desperation  this  is  what  a  man 
would  naturally  do  when  he  feels  that,  if  he  does  not  kill  his  oppo¬ 
nent  within  a  minute,  he  will  be  killed  himself ;  and  we  know  that 
Highlanders  in  conflict  with  regular  troops  often  did  this  very 
thing.  Macduff’  seizes  the  occasion  thus  presented  to  deliver  a 
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fatal  thrust.  Macbeth  falls,  rises  to  his  knees,  and  draws  his 
dagger,  and  then — 

Reeled  soul  and  sense,  reeled  brain  and  eye, 
and  he  sinks  forward  on  his  face  and  dies.  All  this  is  well  ima¬ 
gined  and  carefully  rehearsed,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  Mr. 
Irving  is  rather  like  a  young  lady  who  can  only  play  out  of  her 
own  music-book.  As  soon  as  he  trusts  himself  to  spontaneous 
movement  of  his  limbs  or  weapons,  he  shows  that  he  is  more  of  the 
student  than  the  soldier,  whereas  Macbeth  was  much  of  the  latter 
and  not  at  all  the  former.  The  difficulty  is  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Irving,  either  at  the  persuasion  of  the  devil,  or  of  his  wife,  or  of 
his  own  motion,  could  ever  have  entered  on  a  career  of  criminal 
ambition.  He  looks,  when  he  is  not  trying  ti?  look  otherwise,  like  a 
schoolmaster  who  has  not  committed,  and  does  not  intend  to  commit, 
any  murder  more  heinous  than  that  of  a  trout  in  the  adjacent  river. 
But  still  he  can  look  very  much  like  a  schoolmaster  who  has  com¬ 
mitted  a  murder.  lie  looked  thus  in  the  play  of  Eugene  Aram, 
and  he  looks  much  the  same  in  Macbeth. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Irving,  like  some  of  his  critics,  has 
considered  the  question  whether  Macbeth  was  led  to  conceive  the 
murder  of  Duncan  by  his  wife’s  suggestion,  or  the  witches’  pre¬ 
diction,  or  his  own  wickedness,  or  all  combiued.  Until  the  spirit- 
rappers  have  called  up  Shakspeare  to  explain  his  own  meaning, 
these  questions  may  always  be  discussed  by  those  who  have  leisure 
and  inclination.  Perhaps  Shakspeare  did  not  think  the  matter  out 
with  the  accuracy  that  is  sometimes  assumed,  and  his  com¬ 
mentators  might  as  hopefully  take  in  hand  the  choruses  of  the 
AEschylean  trilogy  with  which  Macbeth  has  been  compared:  — 
(3iarat  S’  d  raXatva  neidco, 

TrpofiovXoTraLs  acfiepros  liras. 

The  Chorus  were  content  to  get  no  nearer  to  the  point  than  this, 
and  we  perhaps  shall  do  well  to  follow  their  example.  It  is 
beyond  doubt  that  Macbeth,  from  whatever  instigation,  does 
kill  Duncan,  and  we  think  Mr.  Irving's  merit  is  undeniable 
in  the  speech  beginning  “  Methought  I  heard  a  voice  cry 
‘  sleep  no  more,’  ”  and  almost  throughout  the  scene  in  which  it 
occurs.  He  is  also  very  impressive  in  the  early  part  of  the  third 
act,  particularly  in  the  speech  beginning  “  To  be  thus  is  nothing  ; 
but  to  be  safely  thus,”  and  in  that  in  which  the  words  occur, 
“  Duncan  is  in  his  grave.”  When  the  ghost  rises  at  the  banquet 
he  is  not  equally  successful ;  nor  do  we  think  that  much  is  gained 
by  substituting  a  shadowy  spectre  for  the  substantial  ghost,  if  we 
may  so  say,  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed.  It  may  be  re¬ 
marked.  too,  that  this  new  and  improved  ghost  is  placed  in  a  curious 
crouching  attitude,  as  if  he  were  almost  as  much  afraid  of  Mac¬ 
beth  as  Macbeth  is  of  him.  His  prevailing  colour,  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  genuine  original  ghost,  suggests  that  the  artist 
who  got  him  up  has  been  making  the  red  one  green.  At  Drury  Lane 
the  actual  Banquo  with  some  red  streaks  upon  his  face  used  to  ap¬ 
pear,  but  perhaps  this  method  might  not  answer  at  a  small  theatre. 
The  truth  is  that  in  this  scene  much  depends  upon  Lady  Macbeth, 
and  Miss  Bateman  is,  we  will  not  say,  disappointing  in  this  part, 
for  we  had  no  particular  expectation,  but  unsatisfactory.  It  may 
be  freely  admitted  that  abetter  representative  of  the  character  could 
not  readily  be  found,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  illustrate  more 
forcibly  the  poverty  and  impending  bankruptcy  of  the  English 
stage.  We  could  neither  find  another  Lady  Macbeth  in  esse  nor 
indicate  one  in  posse,  and  therefore  we  must  accept  Miss  Bateman 
in  the  part,  and  make  the  best  of  her.  But  whereas  we  should  be 
glad  to  see,  or  rather  to  hear,  Mr.  Irving  again  in  many  passages 
of  this  play,  we  scarcely  feel  any  such  desire  as  regards  Miss 
Bateman,  whom  even  friendly  critics  of  the  play  are  damning  with 
faint  praise.  Mr.  Irving  was  at  his  best  in  the  lines,  “  My  way  of 
life  is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf,”  &c.,  and  again  at 
“  To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow.”  The  fitful  energy 
of  his  voice  and  movements  in  the  last  act  ought  to  have  a  great 
effect  on  the  audience,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  way  he  makes 
his  soldiers  start  and  skip.  On  the  whole,  we  have  derived  much 
satisfaction  from  his  assumption  of  this  part,  but  we  should  have 
been  probably  at  least  as  much  pleased  if  he  had  read  it  at  a  desk, 
and  all  the  subordinates  and  scenery  had  been  simply  wiped  out. 
The  artists  have  in  one  respect  done  their  work  only  too  w7ell. 
When  Shakspeare  wrote  the  beautiful  lines  about  the  martlet,  he 
probably  forgot  that  “  jutty,  frieze,”  Ac.,  cannot  be  conveniently 
inspected  either  by  torchlight  or  moonlight.  The  painter  of  the 
<  exterior  of  Macbeth’s  castle  ”  has  magnified  this  error  by  putting 
the  castle  back  a  good  distance  from  the  speaker,  and  putting  the 
m  ion  behind  it. 

Improvement  has  taken  place  in  this  performance  since  the  first 
night,  and  further  improvement  may  be  expected.  This  remark 
applies  both  to  Mr.  Irving’s  acting,  which  has  gained  in  confidence 
and  force,  and  to  the  general  business  of  the  play.  If  it  be 
thought  that  in  the  second  and  third  acts  he  carries  too  far  his 
manifestations  of  terror  and  prostration,  much  justification  may  be 
found  in  the  speech  in  the  fifth  act,  “  I  have  almost  forgot  the 
taste  of  fears.”  At  the  same  time  we  must  say  that  when  he 
throws  himself  on  his  knees  and  hides  his  face  after  seeing 
Banquo 's  ghost,  wo  are  apt  to  forget  that  this  is  Macbeth,  and 
remember  that  it  is  Mr.  Irving,  who  acted  Eugene  Aram.  The 
same  remark  applies  when  he  throws  about  his  legs  and  arms  at 
the  words,  “  Wake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking.”  Some  of  the 
best  and  bravest  soldiers  have  been  abject  cowards  under  super¬ 
natural  terror,  so  that  these  attitudes  may  be  justified,  although 
we  do  not  think  that  they  can  be  admired.  Mr.  Irving,  as  we  all 


know,  does  curious  things  with  his  voice  and  limbs,  and  probably 
he,  like  other  actors  and  actresses  of  our  time,  suffers  from  the 
want  of  systematic  instruction  in  stage  business  in  his  youth, 
lie  has  some  tricks  of  gesture  and  expression  which  remind  one 
of  a  gentleman  “  unaccustomed  to  public  speaking  ”  endeavouring 
to  assume  an  easy  tone  and  posture.  But  it  must  be  said,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  he  is  always  studying  and  seeking  improvement, 
and  often  with  good  effect.  A  conspicuous  instance  of  this  is 
furnished  in  the  combat  with  Macduff,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  Neither  he  nor  Mr.  Swinbourne  has  had  that  early  and 
constant  training  in  the  use  of  the  sword  which  was  part  of 
the  education  of  Kean  and  Kemble.  But  they  have  carefully 
practised  every  movement  of  this  duel  under  experienced 
guidance,  and  they  are  rewarded  for  their  diligence  by  a  chorus 
of  enthusiastic  but  rather  indistinct  praise.  One  critic  says  that 
this  fight  has  “  a  sullen  and  lurid  grandeur.”  Another  speaks  of 
the  “ picturesque  force  and  intensity”  of  the  death  struggle. 
Another  declares  that  it  was  “  a  very  good  fight,”  another  that  it 
was  “  grandly  truthful  and  terrible,”  and  another  that  it  was  “  the 
finest  piece  of  realistic  combat”  he  had  seen.  All  this  is  the  result 
of  taking  pains  with  a  particular  scene,  and  we  cannot  help  wish¬ 
ing  that  something  of  the  same  sort  of  care  could  be  exercised 
throughout.  Not  only  Macbeth,  but  also  Macduff  and  Banquo, 
would  at  times  be  greatly  helped  by  somebody  who  could  tell 
them  what  to  do  with  their  arms  and  legs. 

As  regards  the  text,  we  assume  that  Mr.  Irving  has  been  his 
own  instructor,  and  some  of  his  readings  are  to  us  as  surprising  as 
his  movements.  There  are,  for  example,  the  words  which  are 
perhaps  more  universally  familiar  than  any  others  in  the  play, 
“If  it  were  done  when  ’tis  done,  then  ’twere  well  it  were  done 
quickly.”  Everybody  understands,  or  thinks  he  understands, 
these  words,  and  all  that  follow  them.  The  rest  of  the  speech 
is  generally  accepted  a’s  a  commentary  on  the  opening  text.  The 
words  “  But  in  these  cases  we  still  have  judgment  here,” 
present,  or  are  generally  thought  to  present,  the  same  idea  in 
another  form.  It  however  pleases  Mr.  Irving  to  say,  “  If  it 
were  done  when  ’tis  done,  then  ’twere  well.”  After  a  full  stop 
he  goes  on,  “  It  were  done  quickly,  if  the  assassination,”  &c.  We 
can  only  compare  this  reading  to  that  which  an  actor  once  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  character  of  King  Plenry  VIII.  Instead  of  saying 
to  Cranmer,  “  0  lord  archbishop,  thou  hast  made  me  now  a  man,” 
he  held  up  his  hands  to  express  astonishment,  and  said,  “  0  Lord !  ” 
feeling,  no  doubt,  that  this  was  a  proper  compliment  to  pay  to 
Cranmer’s  magnificent  prophecy  of  the  glories  of  his  daughter's 
reign.  If  this  sort  of  ingenuity  is  exercised,  we  shall  have  to 
speak  of — 

Hapless  Shakspeare,  yet  of  Irving  sore. 

In  the  lines  which  follow  the  announcement  that  Birnaru  Wood 
is  coming  to  Dunsinane,  he  says,  and  he  is  supported  by  some 
authority  in  saying,  “  I  pull  in  resolution,”  but  surely  it  would 
be  better  to  say  “  I  pall,”  in  the  sense  of  “  I  fail,”  as  the  word  is 
used  in  Hamlet,  Act  5,  sc.  2.  Again,  when  he  defies  Macduff,  he 
says,  as  he  has  read,  “  Damned  be  him,”  but  he  might  venture, 
like  some  of  his  predecessors  in  the  part,  to  be  grammatical,  and 
say  “  Damned  be  he.”  When  he  asks  “  What  hands  are  here 't  ” 
it  is  unfortunately  only  too  manifest  that  there  is  no  blood 
upon  his  hands,  but  only  dirt.  Lady  Macbeth,  being  in  this 
scene  more  “  thorough  ”  than  her  husband,  has  daubed  her  hands 
plentifully  with  red,  and  she  seems  to  forget  that  when  she  lays 
them  on  her  husband’s  arm  she  thus  supplies  hanging  evidence 
against  both,  and  effectually  defeats  her  own  scheme  of  throwing 
the  guilt  upon  the  grooms.  In  other  respects  Miss  Bateman’s 
performance  is  correct,  and  it  is  always  forcible,  but  it  lacks 
variety.  Her  principal  effect  is  wheu  she  drags  her  husband  off  to 
wash  his  hands,  and  here  she  forgets  that  he  will  also  need  to 
clean  his  coat.  This,  however,  is  true  to  nature.  Murderers 
always  do  forget  something,  and  thus  murders  are  found  out. 


REVIEWS. 


HELMHOLTZ  ON  THE  SENSATIONS  OF  TONE.* 

7E  have  often  wondered  that  no  English  version  of  Helm¬ 
holtz’s  great  work  has  appeared  during  the  thirteen 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  first  publication.  A  treatise  of 
any  corresponding  degree  of  importance  in  the  domain  of  English 
science  would,  we  are  sure,  have  instantly  found  a  translator  in 
Germany  ;  and  yet  German  savants  are,  as  a  rule,  better  able  to 
read  English  than  our  scientific  men  are  able  to  read  German. 
And  this  surprise  can  only  be  increased  by  the  reflection  that  the 
treatise  in  question  is  not  addressed  to  a  limited  number  of  specialists 
in  some  difficult  branch  of  research,  but  appeals  to  all  who  have 
any  decided  taste  for  music,  and  who  take  an  interest  in  studying 
the  causes  of  art  impressions.  Professor  Helmholtz’s  work, 
though  going  to  the  very  foundations  of  tone  in  the  phenomena  of 
physical  and  physiological  acoustics,  is  professedly  written  quite 
as  much  for  musicians,  professional  and  amateur,  as  for  physicists 


*  On  the  Sensations  of  Tone  as  a  Physiological  Basis  for  the  Theory  of 
Music.  By  Hermann  L.  T.  Helmholtz,  M.D.,  &c.  Translated,  with  the 
Author’s  [sanction,  from  the  Third  German  Edition,  with  Additional  Notes 
and  an  Additional  Appendix.  Iiy  Alexander  J.  Ellis,  B.A.,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 
London :  Longmans.  1875. 
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and  physiologists ;  and  there  are  few,  if  any,  passages  of  the 
volume  which  cannot  he  well  understood  after  attentive  reading 
hy  a  mind  fairly  familiar  with  musical  terms  and  with  the 
elementary  facts  of  physics.  We  gladly  welcome,  therefore, 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Ellis’s  volume,  which  may  he  pronounced 
a  painstaking  and  altogether  worthy  execution  of  the  task  which 
he  set  to  himself.  And  its  publication  at  the  present  time  is  oppor¬ 
tune,  as  the  English  mind  has  been  in  some  degree  prepared  for  a  full 
and  direct  acquaintance  with  Helmholtz’s  researches  by  more  than 
one  attempt  to  present  in  an  English  guise  the  main  results 
of  his  reasonings.  We  refer  more  especially  to  the  accounts 
of  these  researches  which  are  to  be  found  in  Professor  Tyndall’s 
Lectures  on  Sound,  in  Mr.  Sedlev  Taylor’s  Sound  and  Music,  and 
Mr.  James  Sully ’s  Essay  on  The  Lasis  of  Musical  Sensation. 
Perhaps,  too,  we  ought  to  include  among  the  provocatives  of 
English  curiosity  on  this  subject  Mr.  Chappells  very  curious 
discussion  of  Helmholtz’s  theory  in  his  recently  published  1 history 
of  Music. 

The  full  scope  of  this  important  work  can  only  he  learnt  from  a 
careful  reading  of  its  contents,  and  in  our  present  notice  of  it  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  briefly  indicating  its  general  aim  and  the 
principal  lines  of  argument  by  which  this  is  carried  out : — 

The  object  of  the  Present  Treatise  [to  quote  the  translator’s  words]  is  to 
show  what  the  Science  of  Physiological  Acoustics  has  done,  and  can  do,  for 
the  Theory  of  Music  ;  to  prove  that  musicians  can  not  only  not  get  on  much 
better  without  Acoustics  than  with,  but  that  they  really  cannot  get  on 
without  Acoustics  at  all ;  and  to  supply  them  with  the  necessary  knowledge. 
This  is  accomplished  by  an  experimental  determination  of  the  nature  of 
the  material  with  which  musicians  have  to  work,  its  constitution,  and 
its  laws. 

The  problem  to  which  the  author  directly  addresses  himself  is  the 
explanation  of  musical  sensations  hy  a  determination  of  their 
physical  and  physiological  conditions.  It  seems  almost  self- 
evident  that  no  psychological  theory  could  ever  tell  us  why  certain 
kinds  of  tone  are  richer  and  more  delightful  than  others,  or  dis¬ 
cover  reasons  for  the  agreements  and  disagreements  which  we  feel  to 
exist  among  the  several  tones.  The  fact  that  we  commonly  speak 
of  the  car  perceiving  these  various  qualities  points  to  the  existence 
of  a  physiological  as  distinguished  from  a  psychological  problem. 
What  is  required  is  to  know  precisely  all  the  processes  in 
the  stimulation  of  the  organ  of  hearing,  to  see  wherein  physio¬ 
logically  a  musical  tone  differs  from  other  sounds,  and  harmonious 
combinations  differ  from  others.  Yet,  though  this  seems  so 
obvious  to  us,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Helmholtz  was  the 
first  to  perceive  distinctly  and  to  define  exactly  the  question  to  he 
answered.  Physicists,  it  is  true,  had  long  considered  the  external 
processes  of  musical  sounds,  but  they  had  not  pushed  on  to  the 
physiological  results  of  their  researches.  A  few  obvious  inferences 
were  indeed  formulated — as,  for  example,  that  a  sensation  of  tone 
depends  on  a  regular  and  periodic  series  of  vibrations,  and  that 
the  peculiar  quality  of  a  tone  named  “  pitch  ”  varies  in  a  certain 
definite  manner  with  the  rapidity  of  these  vibrations.  But  the 
physiological  basis  of  timbre,  or  quality  of  tone,  and  of  harmonic 
and  melodic  affinity,  was  quite  uninvestigated.  Harmony  was 
supposed  to  follow  from  the  simple  numerical  ratios  known  to 
exist  between  the  vibrations  of  harmonious  tones,  though  physio¬ 
logists  were  unable  to  point  out  the  reason  of  this  dependence. 
Indeed  the  common  opinion  with  respect  to  harmony  was  that  the 
mind  of  the  hearer  was  in  some  mysterious  way  made  aware  of  the 
ratios  connecting  the  vibrations  of  the  individual  tones.  This 
opinion  was  well  represented  by  Euler,  whose  doctrine  is  very 
fully  criticized  by  Helmholtz  in  the  present  volume.  Thus  Helm¬ 
holtz  had  to  search  for  the  physiological  groundwork  of  all  the 
subtler  shades  of  quality  among  musical  tones,  and  of  harmonic  and 
melodic  relationships  in  their  various  degrees — that  is  to  say,  to 
account  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distinctively  musical  properties 
of  sound.  In  the  eight  years’  investigations  of  which  we  have 
here  the  fruit  he  made  of  course  ample  use  of  the  discoveries  of  his 
predecessors,  more  particularly  of  the  latest  researches  into  the 
physical  constitution  of  tone.  As  he  modestly  puts  it,  these  re¬ 
searches  directly  prepared  the  way  for  his  own  reasonings,  and,  had 
they  been  made  earlier,  would  just  as  well  have  enabled  other 
theorists,  as,  for  example,  Kameau  and  B’Aleinbert,  whom  he  ranks 
very  highly,  to  arrive  at  his  own  results.  While  admitting  this,  we 
must  be  allowed  to  remark  that,  leaving  out  of  view  all  the  im¬ 
portant  contributions  which  the  author  has  made  to  the  expe¬ 
rimental  determination  of  the  nature  of  objective  tone,  bis  iar- 
reaching  and  penetrating  insight  into  the  physiological  significance 
of  these  objective  data,  and  of  their  ultimate  bearings  on  the 
structure  of  the  musical  systems,  has  been  the  proximate  cause 
of  the  new  science  with  which  he  has  enriched  us. 

The  transformation,  or  rather  the  creation,  of  musical  science 
which  Helmholtz  has  here  completed  has  been  effected  solely  by  the 
clear  recognition,  in  all  its  aspects  and  consequences,  of  one  simple 
truth — namely,  that  musical  tones  are  compound  sensations,  built 
up  of  a  number  of  distinct  elements  or  partial  tones.  That  a 
musical  sound,  objectively  considered,  is  of  this  composite  charac¬ 
ter,  was  a  truth  well  known  to  physicists  ;  but  no  one  before  Helm¬ 
holtz  had  sought  to  draw  from  it  its  physiological  and  musical 
consequences.  The  masterly  way  in  which  the  author  has  seized 
the  deeper  meanings  of  this  truth,  bringing  all  the  familiar  pheno¬ 
mena  of  music  into  their  true  relations  to  it,  can  only  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  one  who  carefully  goes  through  the  work  itself.  We 
can  only  point  to  some  of  the  more  prominent  steps  of  the 
argument. 

First  of  all,  the  writer  sets  himself  to  establish  the  composite 


nature  of  tones  as  objective  phenomena.  Mathematical  physics 
teach  that  all  motions  of  the  air  corresponding  to  composite  masses 
of  tone  are  capable  of  being  analysed  into  sums  of  simple 
pendular  vibrations,  every  such  series  of  simple  pendular  vibrations 
being  the  objective  counterpart  of  a  simple  tone.  The  best  mode  of 
discovering  the  objective  existence  of  partial  tones  in  a  full  musical 
tone  is  by  help  of  sympathetic  resonance — that  is,  by  observing 
what  tones  can  be  obtained  from  a  graduated  series  of  strings,  for 
example,  in  response  to  the  utterance  of  any  given  musical  tone. 
Helmholtz  has  done  much  to  determine  this  physical  problem  by 
means  of  apparatus  and  experiments  invented  by  himself.  And, 
indeed,  not  the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  number  of 
new  and  ingenious  experiments  by  means  of  which  the  author  illus¬ 
trates  and  verifies  his  conclusions. 

From  the  fact  that  every  musical  tone,  properl y  so  called,  is  thus 
composite  on  its  physical  side,  the  author  argues  that  the  nervous 
process,  and  consequently  the  sensation  itself,  of  a  musical 
tone  must  also  be  composite.  Here  arises  the  apparent  ob¬ 
jection  that  the  natural  ear  does  not  of  itself  discover  these 
elementary  sensations  in  the  impression  of  a  full  musical  note. 
The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  highly  skilful,  and  shows  that 
the  author  has  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of  psychological  pro¬ 
cesses  and  laws.  The  mental  action  involved  in  hearing  a  musical 
tone  is  something  more  than  a  sensation — it  is  a  perception,  and  is 
closely  conditioned  by  the  needs  of  practical  life.  Having  never 
heard  partial  tones  as  separate  impressions,  and  being  under  no 
necessity  of  considering  them,  we  become  wholly  unaware  of  their 
existence  until  a  certain  practice  in  attention  enables  us  to  re¬ 
cognize  their  presence. 

The  discussion  of  the  processes  within  the  organ  of  hearing  which 
underlie  these  sensations  occupies  another  chapter,  which  is  not  the 
least  valuable  of  the  book.  Professor  Helmholtz  displays  a 
minute  and  exact  knowledge  of  the  intricate  structure  of  the  ear, 
and  by  a  series  of  very  ingenious  arguments  seeks  to  prove  that  the 
nervous  elements  acted  upon  by  musical  sounds  are  the  peculiar 
bodies  known  as  the  fibres  of  Corti,  which  are  spread  upon  the 
membrane  of  the  internal  cochlea ;  that  these  nervous  appendages 
are  affected  by  a  compound  set  of  air  vibrations  very  much  in  the 
same  way  as  the  sympathetic  strings  of  a  resonant  piano  ;  and  that 
by  this  means  compound  tones  undergo  a  real  analysis  by  the  ear 
itself,  even  when,  for  the  reasons  already  mentioned,  we  are  not 
distinctly  conscious  of  their  several  elements.  The  author 
modestly  terms  this  a  mere  physiological  hypothesis  which  is  not 
essential  to  his  main  argument,  since,  whatever  the  nervous  pro¬ 
cesses  may  be,  the  ear  is  certainly  capable  of  picking  out  partial 
tones  in  a  musical  tone  after  sufficient  practice. 

The  first  application  which  the  author  makes  of  this  discovery 
to  musical  phenomena  is  to  account  for  the  various  effects  of 
quality  of  tone.  The  many  peculiarities  of  timbre  in  the  notes  of 
different  instruments,  including  the  tones  of  the  human  voice, 
and  its  vowel  sounds,  are  all  reducible  to  differences  in  the 
number,  position,  and  relative  strength  of  their  upper  tones. 
A  second  and  still  more  important  result  of  this  discovery  is  the 
explanation  of  harmony,  by  establishing  the  proposition  that 
harmony  results  from  the  absence  of  beats,  or  alternate  augmenta¬ 
tions  and  diminutions  of  the  tone-intensity,  between  the  several 
elements  of  the  combining  tones — namely,  partial  tones  together 
with  combinational  tones,  or  those  tones  which  arise  under  certain 
conditions  from  the  simultaneous  utterance  of  two  or  more  notes. 
The  way  in  which  this  result  is  worked  out  in  the  second  part 
of  the  volume  is  exceedingly  able,  and  shows  the  author’s  many 
distinct  qualifications  for  his  dillicult  and  complicated  task.  The 
physical  phenomena  termed  beats  had  of  course  been  studied  by 
the  predecessors  of  Helmholtz,  but  he  first  recognized  their  pre¬ 
sence  as  the  source  of  disagreeable  and  painful  sensation  in  disso¬ 
nances,  and  showed  the  complete  agreement  between  the  several 
degrees  of  dissonance  and  the  number  and  disturbing  force  of  these 
beats.  All  the  best  established  musical  combinations  in  the 
various  systems  of  modern  harmony — and  the  harmony  of  the 
ancients,  pace  Mr.  Chappell,  is  too  nebulous  a  thing  to  require 
recognition  in  musical  theory — are  shown  by  the  author  to  owe 
their  value  l'or  our  auditory  sensations  to  their  freedom  from  heats. 
Further,  he  seeks  to  bring  the  phenomena  of  tone-beats  into 
connexion  with  certain  visual  and  other  sensations — namely,  those 
of  flickering  light  and  tickling  touch,  and  so  to  include  them 
under  a  general  law  of  pleasurable  and  painful  stimulation. 

The  third  part  of  the  treatise  passes  from  the  domain  of  pure 
physics  and  physiology  into  a  region  much  less  susceptible  of 
exact  experimental  treatment.  We  mean  the  world  of  art-effect, 
looked  on  as  a  whole,  and  involving  psychological  and  historical 
processes  as  well  as  physiological.  The  author  carefully  distin¬ 
guishes  between  the  physical  and  Eestlietical  methods  which  re¬ 
spectively  apply  to  these  two  domains.  At  the  same  time 
he  shows  that  in  what  appear  to  be  the  most  arbitrary  con¬ 
structions  of  national  musical  taste,  fixed  physiological  condi¬ 
tions  are  unconsciously  observed.  Thus  musical  art  is  a  com¬ 
pound  result,  one  set  of  factors  being  the  uniform  laws  of  the 
ear's  sensibility,  another  set  the  general  aesthetic  principles  of 
beaut}',  and  a  third  set  the  varying  influences  of  national  tempera¬ 
ment  and  historical  antecedents.  The  author  is  of  course  mainly 
occupied  in  tracing  the  operation  of  the  first  group  of  influences  in 
the  several  historical  systems  of  music — homophonic,  polyphonic, 
and  harmonic.  At  the  same  time  he  gives  valuable  suggestions  as 
to  the  influence  of  a  conscious  quest  of  beauty  of  form  and  ex¬ 
pression  in  shaping  these  systems.  Thus,  for  example,  our  present 
system  of  major  and  minor  keys,  with  the  dominion  of  the 
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principle  «f  tonality,  is  explained  as  the  result  (i)  of  a  certain 
natural  melodic  allinity  between  tones  corresponding  to  harmonic 
relationships,  and,  like  it,  determined  by  community  of  partial 
tone,  and  (2)  of  the  aesthetic  need  of  a  perfect  scale  of  tones 
fitted  to  supply  the  conditions  of  a  highly  variable  and  easily 
measurable  musical  motion. 

We  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  translator 
has  executed  his  difficult  task.  It  is  not  easy  to  present  German 
scientific  writing  in  a  very  readable  English  style ;  but  we  think  Mr. 
Ellis  has  succeeded,  by  using  great  freedom  in  verbal  substitution, 
in  presenting  Helmholtz’s  reasonings  in  a  form  not  onl\r  intelligible, 
but  also  fairly  smooth  and  agreeable.  He  has  shown  great  care  in 
selecting  the  best  English  equivalents  for  German  technical  terms. 
In  a  few  instances,  however,  he  appears  to  us  to  depart  from  the 
English  scientific  usage,  as,  for  example,  in  again  and  again 
speaking  of  nerves  “  of  sense  ”  and  “  of  motion,”  rather  than  of 
“  sensory  ”  and  “  motor  ”  nerves,  and  of  “  terminational  ”  for 
“  terminal,”  &c.  Gemuths-stimmung,  which  is  a  familiar  term 
in  German  psychology,  and  is  not  unknown  in  lighter  literature, 
is  surely  rendered  far  more  naturally  by  “  mood,”  or  “  emotional 
tone,”  than  by  “  state  of  sensibility  ”  ;  and  to  speak  of  “  the 
musically  beautiful,”  instead  of  “the  beautiful  in  music,”  appears  to 
us  to  be  an  offence  to  English  ears. 

The  notes  and  appendices  which  Mr.  Ellis  adds  to  the  volume 
are,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  useful  and  pertinent.  Still  some 
of  the  notes  might  certainly  have  been  dispensed  with — as,  for 
example,  the  instruction  (p.  20)  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dove  in  two  syllables,  which  could  only  be  required  by  one 
wholly  ignorant  of  German,  and  one  therefore  who  would  be  sure 
to  follow^Mr.  Ellis’s  commands  by  saying  Do-ve.  So,  too,  some  of 
the  etymological  explanations  introduced,  though  interesting  in 
themselves,  do  not  bear  on  the  argument,  and  only  help  to  make 
the  book  the  bulky  and  rather  unwieldy  volume  it  is.  Mr.  Ellis's 
appendices,  more  especially  the  very  elaborate  discussion  of  the 
various  modes  of  temperament,  are  valuable  supplementary  matter, 
and,  in  spite  of  their  length,  will  no  doubt  be  welcomed  by  readers 
who  have  a  taste  for  the  more  technical  details  of  musical  science. 
Mr.  Ellis  is  fully  up  to  the  mathematical  and  technical  sides  of 
his  subject,  but  we  miss  an  equal  degree  of  familiarity  with  the 
physiological  side.  If  it  was  worth  while  to  meet  Von  Quanten’s 
objections  to  Helmholtz's  vowel  theory — a  point  of  subordinate 
interest  in  musical  science — it  was  a  fortiori  desirable  to  discuss 
the  objections  urged  by  German  physiologists,  more  particularly  by 
Wundt  in  his  recently  published  work  on  Physiological  Psycho¬ 
logy,  against  Helmholtz’s  peculiar  conception  of  the  nervous  pro¬ 
cesses  in  musical  sensation.  We  should  have  been  glad,  too,  to 
see  at  least  a  note  on  Helmholtz's  interpretation  of  the  relation 
between  the  physiological  and  the  testlietical  in  musical  explana¬ 
tion,  in  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  Lotze  and  others.  Still  we  will 
be  grateful  for  all  the  curious  and  interesting  matter  which  Mr. 
Ellis  has  given  us,  and  which  serves  to  make  this  translation  an 
all  but  exhaustive  account  of  the  present  condition  of  all  branches 
of  science  included  under  musical  theory. 


RANKE’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.* 

(  Third  Notice.) 

A  WORK  on  the  scale  of  these  six  volumes  could  hardly  be 
reviewed  in  detail,  unless  the  review  should  itself  swell  to  the 
size  of  a  volume.  We  have,  in  a  former  article,  called  attention 
to  the  strong  point  of  Ranke’s  book,  the  way  in  which  he  traces 
the  connexion  between  English  and  foreign  affairs.  It  seemed 
right  to  bring  this  feature  prominently  forward,  as  the  thing  which 
really  gives  the  book  its  character,  before  commenting  ou  anything 
else  in  the  book,  whether  as  affecting  the  author  himself  or  his 
translators.  Before  we  have  done,  we  purpose  to  deal  with  Ranke’s 
treatment  of  some  parts  of  our  domestic  history.  In  all  cases  we 
can  only  take  specimens ;  it  would  be  hopeless  to  try  to  follow 
him  through  his  whole  narrative.  But  at  present  it  may  be  well, 
as  we  have  already  pointed  out  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  book, 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  character  of  the  narrative  itself  and 
its  translation. 

The  story  is  told  clearly,  straightforwardly,  and  dispassionately ; 
but,  as  we  have  hinted,  without  much  life.  During  a  large  part 
it  has  indeed  the  great  disadvantage,  as  the  telling  of  a  story,  that 
we  cannot  help  comparing  it  at  every  step  with  the  narrative  of 
Lord  Macaulay.  Such  a  comparison  is  in  every  way  unfair,  as 
applied  to  the  translated  work  of  a  foreigner ;  but  we  cannot  keep 
it  from  suggesting  itself,  in  spite  of  the  unfairness.  But  one  thing 
certainly  does  strike  us — namely,  that  the  work  is  written  on  no 
particular  scale.  As  a  rule,  Ranke  naturally  goes  much  less  into 
detail  than  Macaulay ;  but  ever  and  anon  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
midst  of  a  scene  or  a  personal  portrait  which  is  given  at  great 
length.  Now  we  have  no  doctrine  about  the  dignity  of 
history  ;  we  are  quite  willing  to  be  told  that  Barrillon  used 
to  pare  his  nails  wherever  he  went,  and  that  William 

Penn  walked  about  his  room  dictating,  and  smote  the 
floor  with  a  stick  whenever  he  came  to  a  specially  im¬ 

portant  passage.  But  we  could  willingly  have  given  up  such 
details  to  have  had  a  somewhat  less  starved  account  of  James  the 
Second’s  dealings  with  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Again  the  com¬ 
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parison  is  slightly  unfair ;  the  English  reader  cannot  help  having 
Lord  Macaulay’s  brilliant  description  in  his  head.  But  one  would 
have  thought  that  in  this  part  of  the  story  a  foreign  writer  who 
had  given  special  attention  to  English  matters  would  have  made 
a  point  of  working  out  everything  with  special  care  for  the  benefit 
of  his  own  countrymen.  The  constitution  of  a  German  and  of  an 
English  University  differ  so  utterly  from  one  another  that,  unless 
the  matter  is  explained  very  clearly,  a  German  reader  might  easily 
fail  to  understand  what  it  was  that  the  King  did.  The  University 
of  Cambridge  is  commanded  “to  grant  its  academical  degrees  to  a 
Benedictine  monk.”  “  The  Vice-Chancellor,”  we  are  told, 
“  resisted,  but  was  on  that  account  deprived  not  only  of  his  office, 
but  even  of  his  place  in  a  college,  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis¬ 
sion.”  Surely  it  would  have  taken  no  great  trouble  to  say  what 
degree  the  monk  was  to  have,  to  name  Alban  Francis  and  Dr. 
Pechell,  and  to  say — what  a  foreign  reader  will  certainly  not 
understand  as  a  matter  of  course — what  was  Pechell’s  “  place  in  a 
college.”  It  is  odd  that  even  Lord  Macaulay  has  forgotten  to  say 
of  what  college  Techell  was  Master.  Lingard,  however,  has  not 
forgotten  that  his  college  was  Magdalen,  and  some  writers  might 
have  made  a  point  of  the  joint  confessorskip  of  the  heads  of  the 
two  colleges  of  the  same  name. 

But  the  account  of  the  Oxford  Magdalen  is  more  serious : — 

The  most  important  step  which  he  took  in  relation  to  this  matter  was, 
without  doubt,  his  undertaking  to  give  a  president  after  his  own  mind  to 
the  wealthiest  and  most  famous  college  in  Oxford,  on  occasion  of  a  vacancy 
which  occurred  in  March  16S7.  So  many  well-grounded  objections,  how- 
ever,  were  made  against  his  nominee,  that  he  let  him  drop,  and  commanded 
the  governing  body  to  accept  another  in  his  place,  Samuel  Parker,  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  Parker  was  acceptable  to  him  because  he  had,  even  in  contra¬ 
diction  to  his  earlier  writings,  declared  himself  for  the  Indulgence,  and 
opposed  the  treatment  of  Popery  as  idolatry.  But  meanwhile,  the  college, 
not  without  some  haste,  had  already  made  another  choice,  and  would  not 
give  it  up  again. 

Then  follow  the  personal  dealings  with  the  King  and  with  Penn, 
which  are  brought  out  at  very  much  greater  length.  Now  here 
again  both  Farmer  and  Hough  are  nameless.  Yet  it  adds 
greatly  to  the  clearness  and  life  of  a  story  if  we  have  a 
tangible  man  with  a  name,  and  not  a  mere  abstraction.  Even  if 
we  never  hear  of  him  before  or  after,  we  know  him  better,  while 
we  are  in  his  company,  if  we  are  told  his  name.  But,  more 
than  this,  none  of  the  legal  and  statutable  points  involved  are 
brought  out.  We  are  not  clearly  told  that  Farmer  was  unqualified 
and  disqualified  in  every  possible  way,  statutable,  legal,  and  moral, 
while  Parker,  though  not  objectionable  on  all  the  same  grounds  as 
Farmer,  was  equally  unqualified  by  the  college  statutes.  Almost 
more  oddly  still,  we  are  not  told,  except  by  implication  in  the  next 
page,  which  was  the  “  wealthiest  and  most  famous  college  in 
Oxford.”  There  is  not,  at  this  stage,  anything  positively  inaccurate 
in  Ranke’s  account,  but  it  reads  like  the  account  of  a  man  who 
had  not  troubled  himself  thoroughly  to  get  up  the  questions  at 
issue.  A  little  later  it  is  not  quite  accurate  to  speak  of  “  the  removal 
of  all  the  Fellows.”  Rabbi  Smith  kept  his  place  for  a  while,  and 
the  convert  Charnock  was  certainly  not  displaced  by  James. 

In  fact,  one  is  a  little  surprised  to  find  in  Ranke  a  good  many  cases 
which  show  that  he  has  not  thoroughly  mastered  the  names  and 
forms  of  English  institutions.  It  is  no  great  shame  in  a  foreigner 
not  to  have  done  so ;  still  we  should  have  expected  greater  care  on 
surivpoints  from  one  who  has  specially  given  himself  to  the  study 
of  English  history.  But  these  are  matters  for  which  we  are  much 
more  inclined  to  blame  the  translators  than  the  author.  If  a 
foreign  writer  makes  slips  in  English  names  and  titles — and  we 
must  remember  that  our  elaborate  system  of  titles  must  be  very 
hard  for  a  foreigner  fully  to  take  in — it  is  surely  the  business  of 
his  English  translator  to  set  him  right.  If  he  calls  a  duke  an  earl, 
or  an  earl  a  duke,  if  he  calls  Shaftesbury  in  one  of  his  stages  Lord 
Cooper  instead  of  Lord  Ashley,  if  he  systematically  speaks  of 
baronets  and  knights  by  their  Christian  names,  but  without  the 
title  which  English  use  puts  before  the  Christian  name — a  way 
which,  after  all,  is  better  than  talking  about  “  Sir  Peel  ” — the  trans¬ 
lator  would  surely  not  be  taking  an  unwarrantable  liberty,  even  if 
he  silently  corrected  the  slip,  much  more  if  he  discharged  his  con¬ 
science  by  adding  a  note.  But  when  we  see  Ranke  speaking  cor¬ 
rectly  of  “  William  Lord  Russell  ”  in  his  text  while  “  Lord  William 
Russell  ”  appears  in  the  heading  of  the  page,  it  looks  very  much 
as  if  the  translator  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  set  the  author 
wrong.  These  mistakes  in  titles  are  so  common  as  to  be  quite  a 
feature  of  the  book,  and  in  some  cases,  as  when  we  are  told  (iv.  75) 
that  Danby  was  raised  to  a  marquisate  in  1665,  the  mistake  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  due  to  the  original  author.  Ranke  also  some¬ 
times  gets  wrong  in  graver  matters ;  like  some  people  nearer  home, 
he  does  not  distinguish  a  bill  of  attainder  from  an  impeachment. 
The  story  of  Danby’s  impeachment,  the  conditional  bill  of  attainder, 
the  conferences  and  amendments  backwards  and  forwards  between 
the  two  Houses,  the  pardon  from  the  King  which  he  pleaded,  his 
discharge  after  his  five  years’  imprisonment,  altogether  make  a  tale 
involving  so  many  points  of  law  and  Parliamentary  practice  that  it 
needs  a  good  deal  of  knowledge  of  such  matters  to  tell  the  whole 
story  without  a  slip.  But  unless  either  Ranke  has  done  great  in¬ 
justice  to  himself,  or  his  translator  has  done  great  injustice  to  him, 
it  is  clear  that  he  confounded  the  impeachment  and  the  at¬ 
tainder  : — 

It  was  to  Danby,  and  the  impeachment  that  hung  over  him,  that  uni¬ 
versal  attention  was  now  in  general  directed.  The  King  had  granted  him 
a  general  pardon,  which  was  so  carefully  and  comprehensively  drawn  up, 
that  Danby  thought  himself  sufficiently  secure.  But  the  Lower  House 
would  not  hear  of  a  pardon  for  one  who  had  been  already  accused :  it 
rejected  even  the  modified  amendment  proposed  by  the  Lords  to  its  bill; 
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that  Danby  attended  to  neither  summons  nor  trial,  could  not  protect  him 
from  condemnation.  After  some  resistance  and  more  than  one  useless,  con¬ 
ference,  the  Upper  House  agreed  on  the  14th  of  April  to  the  bill  of  attainder 
against  the  Earl  of  Danby,  and  the  King  was  called  on  to  give  it  his 
consent. 

We  cannot  at  all  make  out  what  is  meant  when  it  is  said  im¬ 
mediately  before  that  there  had  been  a  debate  “  upon  the  elevation 
of  rank  given  to  the  Earl  of  Danby  when  he  had  been  deprived  of 
the  office  of  Treasurer.”  The  reference  is  to  the  despatches  of  the 
Venetian  P.  Sarotti,  who  must  surely  have  made  some  mistake. 

It  is  only  right,  as  the  hook  is  designed  for  English  students,  to 
point  out  some  more  examples  of  inaccuracies  of  this  kind,  in  some 
of  which  we  suspect  that  the  translator  is  in  fault,  in  all  of  which, 
if  the  author  really  was  in  fault,  the  translator  should  surely  have 
set  him  right.  In  vol.  iv.  p.  16  no  one  would  understand  what 
is  meant  when  we  read  that  “  the  Opposition  determined  to 
entrust  the  administration  of  this  money,  not  to  the  Treasury,  but 
to  the  London  Exchequer,  for  that  was  much  more  secure  than 
the  Treasury.”  After  some  searching,  we  find  that  what  is  meant  by 
“  the  London  Exchequer  ’’  is  the  Chamber  of  the  City  of  London. 
In  the  accounts  of  the  trials  of  Eitzharris  and  Plunket  and  of  the 
prosecution  of  Shaftesbury,  there  is  a  distinct  confusion  of  the 
functions  of  agrand  and  petty  jury,  and  some  way  on,  in  p.  161,  wo 
read  of  “the  ignoramus  verdict .”  It  is  perhaps  not  very  wonder¬ 
ful  if  a  foreign  writer  fails  to  take  in  the  difference  between  a 
petty  jury  acquitting  a  prisoner  and  a  grand  jury  refusing  to  find 
a  bill  against  him.  It  is  not  wonderful  if  he  applies  the  word 
verdict  to  the  action  of  the  grand  jury  ;  we  can  even  miderstand 
that  he  may  forget  for  a  moment  that,  as  Shaftesbury  was  a  peer, 
though  a  grand  jury  might  find  a  true  hill  against  him,  yet  he  could 
he  neither  acquitted  nor  convicted  by  a  petty  jury.  But  surely 
his  translator  was  hound  by  the  common  allegiance  of  a  translator 
to  set  his  master  right  on  such  points  as  these.  So  again,  in 
vol.  iv.  p.  161,  we  read  how  Francis  North  “  was  soon  after 
promoted  to  he  Lord  Keeper,  and  even  at  that  time  appeared  as 
Vice-Chancellor.”  As  the  office  of  Vice-Chancellor  was  only 
created  under  George  the  Third,  we  are  puzzled  at  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  Vice-Chancellor  under  Charles  the  Second.  But  what 
is  meant  is  the  fact  which  is  recorded  by  Roger  North  in  his 
Life  of  Francis  (p.  1S5): — “While  his  Lordship  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  he  often  was  constrained  to  take 
the  place  of  Speaker  and  preside  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
room  of  my  Lord  Nottingham  the  Chancellor.”  We  can  quite 
forgive  a  foreign  writer  for  calling  the  deputy  of  the  Chancellor 
the  Vice-Chancellor ;  hut  his  English  translator,  who  must  surely 
know  more  about  the  history  of  Vice-Chancellors,  ought  to  have 
altered  a  phrase  which  might  lead  English  readers  very  far 
wrong.  It  is  a  more  serious  error  when  we  read,  in  p.  87  of 
the  same  volume,  of  “  the  law  courts,  which  conducted  such 
trials  as  did  not  concern  members  of  Parliament.”  This  does 
sound  as  if  Ranke  really  thought  that  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  as  well  as  peers  were  tried  by  some  special  tribunal. 
But  when,  a  few  pages  on,  we  find  Monmouth  spoken  of  as 
the  King's  “legitimatized  son,”  we  feel  sure  that  the  translator 
has  made  some  confusion  or  other.  Ranke  may  make  a  slip  as 
to  the  title  of  an  English  peer,  or  as  to  the  mode  of  proceeding 
in  an  English  court.  It  is  impossible  that  he  can  have  read  the  whole 
history  of  the  time  so  utterly  wrong  as  to  fancy  that  Monmouth 
had,  as  the  word  “  legitimatized  ”  would  imply,  ever  been  declared 
or  made  legitimate  by  any  formal  act.  Indeed,  he  directly  after 
goes  on  to  tell  the  story  in  a  way  which  implies  Monmouth’s  con¬ 
tinued  legal  illegitimacy.  From  the  preface  it  appears  that  the 
translation  has  been  made  by  several  Oxford  residents,  known  and 
unknown.  The  volumes  have  been  divided  among  them,  hut  we 
are  not  told  which  translator  took  which  volume.  It  is  a  pity 
that  this  is  not  told  us,  for  the  difference  of  the  work  in 
different  parts  is  most  striking,  and  we  should  like  to  know 
whom  to  praise  and  whom  to  blame.  One  remark  we  cannot  help 
making  on  a  mere  point  of  style.  In  German  there  is  nothing 
unusual,  nothing  specially  emphatic,  in  beginning  a  sentence  with 
wie  or  any  of  its  compounds ;  hut  to  begin  an  English  sentence 
with  how  many,  or  how  often,  and  to  end  it  with  a  note  of  admi¬ 
ration,  gives  a  picture  of  one  lifting  up  his  hands  iu  amazement. 
This  is  quite  contrary  to  English  notions  of  good  writing,  and 
the  German  idiom  in  its  own  language  suggests  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Surely  it  would  not  have  been  too  great  a  freedom,  if  the 
translators  had  given  sentences  of  this  kind  that  very  slight  change 
of  turn  which  would  make  them  conformable  to  English  habits  of 

style. 

It  is  right  to  mention  these  things,  and  all  the  more  because 
of  the  fame  of  the  author  and  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work. 
There  is  so  much  that  is  really  novel  in  the  History,  it  is  so  in¬ 
structive  even  where  there  is  nothing  novel,  to  see  how  a  familiar 
story  looks  in  the  eyes  of  a  foreigner  of  Ranke's  eminence,  that  we 
regret  that  in  such  a  hook  there  should  he  any  such  mistakes  at  all, 
even  mistakes  which  we  can  neither  wonder  at  nor  blame.  But 
the  translators,  to  our  mind,  have*done  their  author  a  great  in¬ 
justice  in  not  correcting  every  verbal  or  technical  inaccuracy, 
even  if  they  have  not,  as  we  have  been  once  or  twice  led  to 
suspect,  brought  in  further  inaccuracies  of  their  own.  The 
hook  is  designed  for  English  students,  and  English  students 
are  so  apt  to  go  wrong  of  then-  own  heads— they  are  so  apt  to  go 
wrong  by  following  the  blind  guides  with  whom  they  too  ofteu 
trust  themselves. — that  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they  should  ever  he 
encouraged  to  go  further  wrong  by  the  occasional  slips  of  such  a 
man  as  Rauke.  As  we  have  said,  for  these  matters  we  chieily 


blame  the  translators — we  do  not  say  all  the  translators,  hut 
specially  the  translator,  whoever  he  may  he,  of  the  fourth 
volume.  We  only  wish  that  we  were  not  in  this  matte*  obliged 
to  deal  our  blows  in  the  dark. 

Iu  our  uext  and  final  article  we  purpose,  without  reference  to 
lesser  points  of  this  kind,  to  speak  of  Ranke’s  treatment  of  some 
special  periods  of  internal  English  history. 


THE  NEW  ZEALAND  WATER-VOLCANOES.* 

milE  action  of  volcanic  forces  on  the  waters  under  the  earth  is 
JL  displayed  in  some  of  the  most  curious  and  surprising  aspects 
of  natural  scenery.  Within  a  few  years  past,  both  in  the 
Western  hemisphere  and  at  the  Antipodes,  the  grandest  fields  have 
been  opened  for  the  survey  of  these  phenomena,  upon  a  scale  even 
surpassing  that  of  the  geysers  and  other  hot  springs  in  Iceland. 
The  United  States  Congress  in  1872  enacted  that  the 'Yellowstone 
Lake  region,  about  sixty  miles  square,  in  the  north-west  corner  of 
Wyoming  Territory,  close  under  the  Rocky  Mountains,  should  he 
reserved  for  ever  as  an  illustration  of  volcanic  operations.  It 
has  lately  been  proposed  by  Mr.  W.  Fox,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  New  Zealand  Legislature,  that  the  same  should 
he  done  with  the  not  less  singular  region  of  aqueous  vol¬ 
canoes  in  the  centre  of  the  North  Island.  Since  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  the  Maori  tribes  on  the  Upper  Waikato  and  around 
Lake  Taupo,  tourists  have  obtained  safe  and  easy  access  to  this 
remarkable  exhibition  of  physical  wonders.  It  was  examined  and 
described  by  Professor  von  Ilochstetter,  the  Austrian  geologist 
sent  out  with  the  Novara  expedition  of  scientific  research,  so  long 
ago  as  1858;  hut  little  has  till  now  been  added  to  his  report  of 
its  main  features.  While  the  Golonial  Government  has  neglected 
the  subject,  and  few  persons  in  New  Zealand,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  two  Governors,  Sir  George  Grey  and  Sir  George 
Bowen,  have  ever  cared  to  visit  the  district,  it  continues  to  he 
regarded  with  interest  by  instructed  persons  at  Vienna.  The 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  has  just  sent  his  Gold  Medal  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  to  Mr.  Mundy,  the  photographer  who  has  furnished 
the  illustrations  to  the  publication  now  before  us.  This  work 
affords  a  welcome  example  of  the  assistance  which  the  photographic 
art  and  the  natural  sciences,  in  descriptive  works  at  least,  may  pro¬ 
fitably  lend  to  each  other  ;  and  Mr.  Mundy  and  Professor  von  Hock- 
stetter  have  exercised  together  their  respective  faculties  of  correct 
visible  delineation  and  of  physical  investigation  with  a  highly  in¬ 
structive  result.  The  reader  is  enabled  to  comprehend  with  very 
slight  effort  the  statements  of  a  multitude  of  minute  particulars, 
strange  to  ordinary  and  untravelled  experience,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  imagine  as  an  entire  system. 

The  system  of  these  volcanic  ebullitions,  viewed  as  a  whole,  has 
the  greater  interest  for  the  student  of  nature  from  their  manifest 
unity  of  origin.  The  region  over  which  they  extend  is  shown  at  a 
glance  in  the  sketch  map  of  the  North  Island  prefixed  to  the  pho¬ 
tographs  and  descriptions.  That  island,  nearly  as  large  as  England, 
has  the  shape  of  a  very  irregular  rhomboid  with  an  elongated  and 
crooked  projection,  running  to  extreme  narrowness  at  the  isthmus 
of  Auckland,  in  the  direction  of  north-west.  The  broader  portion 
or  main  body  of  the  land,  having  the  Bay  of  Plenty  on  its  north¬ 
eastern  shore,  and  the  wide  open  bight  west  of  Cook’s  Strait  on  its 
opposite  side,  is  a  tableland  rising  gently  from  both  those  coasts  to 
an  elevation  of  2,000  ft.  in  the  middle,  hut  walled  in  by  high  moun¬ 
tain  ranges  on  the  other  two  sides.  One  of  these  ranges,  parallel 
with  the  eastern  seacoast  iu  the  provinces  of  Wellington  and 
Hawke’s  Bay,  is  a  continuation  of  a  mighty  ridge  of  stratified  rocks, 
which  forms  the  Cordillera  or  backbone  of  the  North  Island,  as 
likewise  of  the  South  Island.  The  mountains  which,  on  the  other 
hand,  approach  the  western  coast,  and  of  which  Taranaki  or  Mount 
Egmont  is  the  most  conspicuous,  are  peaks  and  cones  of  volcanic 
formation.  Between  these  two  dissimilar  mountain  ranges,  and 
with  only  a  gradual  slope  or  swell  upwards  from  the  sea,  the 
middle  ground  consists  of  pumice-stone  and  tufa,  with  quartzose, 
trachyte,  or  rhyolite  lava.  It  was  probably  formed  by  submarine 
eruptions,  and  lifted  by  subsequent  volcanic  action  to  the  height 
just  now  mentioned  above  the  ocean.  In  the  very  centre  of  this 
tableland  is  Lake  Taupo,  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles  from  the  sea- 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  and  equally  distant  from  the  south¬ 
western  shore.  This  wonderful  body  of  inland  fresh  water,  which 
is  regarded  by  the  Maories  with  superstitious  awe,  fills  a  vast  hole 
of  unknown  depth  in  the  elevated  middle  part  of  the  island.  Its 
water,  standing  now  at  a  level  of  1,250  ft.  above  the  sea,  appears 
to  have  sunk  from  that  of  the  shores  around  the  lake,  which  are 
700  or  800  ft.  higher,  yet  no  soundings  are  reached  at  200  fathoms. 
The  lake  is  25  miles  long  and  20  miles  broad,  in  form  an  oval, 
with  precipitous  dills  of  vitreous  lava,  1,000  ft.  high,  on  its  western 
side,  and  terraced  beaches  of  pumice-stone  to  the  east.  At  the 
south  or  upper  end  Lake  Taupo  is  overlooked  by  a  group  of  volcanic 
mountains,  with  Tongariro  and  Ruapahu  behind  them,  attaining 
the  heights  respectively  of  6,500  ft.  and  9,200  ft. ;  hut  Tongariro 
alone,  the  lesser  of  these  two,  has  a  still  active  crater.  From 
Tongariro  to  the  Bay  of  Plenty,  in  the  general  direction  of  north- 
north-east,  three  straight  lines  are  clearly  to  he  indicated,  with  a 
slight  mutual  divergence,  marking  the  currents  of  subterranean  and 


*  Ratomaliana,  and  the  Boiling  Springs  of  JYew  Zealand.  A  Photo¬ 
graphic  Series  of  Sixteen  Views,  by  D.  L.  Mundy,  with  Descriptive  Notes 
by  Ferdinand  von  Ilochstetter,  Professor  of  the  Polytechnic  Institution  ut 
Vienna.  London  :  Sampson  Low  St  Co. 
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subaqueous  volcanic  action.  They  pass  through  the  depths  of 
Lake  Taupo,  to  the  winding  valleys  and  gorges  of  the  great  River 
Waikato,  which  flows  out  of  the  lower  or  north  end  of  this  lake  ; 
and  they  reappear,  further  north,  in  the  tepid  waters  of  several 
minor  lakes,  fed  by  innumerable  boiling  hot  springs,  which  pro¬ 
duce  in  some  instances,  as  in  those  of  Rotomahana,  exquisitely 
beautiful  mineral  deposits.  The  visible  termination  of  one  of 
these  three  lines  of  igneous  disturbance  is  found  so  far  distant  as 
the  active  marine  volcano  of  Whakari,  a  small  island  thirty-five 
miles  out  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  This  is  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  Tongariro.  The  same  line  of  volcanic  action,  midway  in  its 
length,  displays  itself  with  marvellous  effects  in  the  small  hot  lake 
called  Rotomahana,  with  its  grand  cascade  fountains  of  Te  Tarata 
and  Otukapuarangi  pouring  over  huge  steps  of  siliceous  rock,  white 
or  streaked  with  pink,  being  the  hardened  sediment  of  the  boiling 
waters,  constantly  overflowing  from  huge  craters  behind  the  cas¬ 
cades.  The  second  line,  following  in  general  the  outflow  of  the 
Waikato  from  Taupo  northward,  makes  the  principal  exhibition  of 
its  forces  in  the  multitudinous  jets  of  steam  and  hot  water,  burst¬ 
ing  out  of  the  sodden  hill-sides  and  through  the  bushy  covert  along 
that  river,  as  at  Otumaheke,  at  Orakeikorako,  and  in  the  Pairoa 
liill-ranges.  The  third  line,  extending  to  the  small  north-west 
chain  of  Lakes  Rotorua,  Rotoiti,  and  others,  with  their  geysers  and 
solfataras,  near  the  sea-shore,  presents,  on  the  whole,  rather  less 
powerful  results  of  volcanic  agency  than  the  first  and  second.  They 
commence  alike  from  the  Tongariro  group  of  active  or  recently 
active  volcanoes,  and  proceed  alike  through  the  profound  central 
abyss  of  Lake  Taupo,  to  their  several  fields  of  surface  display  in  the 
hot  springs,  the  streams  and  cataracts,  the  sulphurous  lakelets  and 
pools,  the  mud-holes,  and  seething  steam-jets  of  the  northern  dis¬ 
tricts,  ending  in  the  Bay  of  Plenty. 

It  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  the  whole  system  depends  on  the 
heating  and  percolating  of  water  through  the  bottom  of  Lake 
Taupo.  This  lake  is  indeed  worthy  of  minute  and  careful  examina¬ 
tion.  The  quantity  of  water  it  actually  contains  must  be  at  least 
equal  to  that  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  Its  only  visible  outlet,  the 
Waikato,  is  a  river  much  exceeding  the  Rhone  in  volume,  and  dis¬ 
charging  from  245  millions  to  280  millions  of  gallons  in  an  hour. 
But  since  the  lake  appears  to  have  formerly  been  filled  several 
hundred  feet  higher  up  its  sides,  there  has  probably  been  an  im¬ 
mense  draining  off  at  a  depth  so  great  as  to  allow  the  bottom  water 
to  retain  the  temperature  given  by  the  neighbouring  volcanoes. 
This  drain  of  hot  water  soaks  and  saps  its  way  during  many  centu¬ 
ries  of  time  beneath  the  earth  along  the  northward  plains  and 
valleys.  It  may  perhaps  be  again  and  again  heated  by  undisco¬ 
vered  subterranean  fires  in  that  still  troubled  region.  It  continu¬ 
ally  generates  high-pressure  steam,  which  rises  through  fissures  in 
the  pumice-stone  or  lava  crust  opened  by  its  own  bursting  force,  and 
so  forms  the  gej’sers  and  other  hot  springs,  being  still  condensed 
again  to  water  as  it  reaches  the  surface.  The  steam  is  accompanied 
by  sulphurous  acid  gas,  and  by  other  acid  gases  of  volcanic  origin, 
which  decompose  the  nether  surface  and  sides  of  the  caverns  in  the 
lava  and  various  rocks  where  the  steam  passes  through.  Hence  the 
deposits  of  various  substances ;  those  of  silica  from  the  alkaline 
springs,  which  are  usually  intermittent  spouts,  such  as  in  Iceland 
are  called  “  geysers  ”  or  “  stroklcurs,”  and  “  puias  ”  by  the  Maories 
in  New  Zealand ;  as  well  as  the  sulphur  and  alum  deposits  of  the 
acid  springs,  which  have  no  periodical  eruptions.  This  explana¬ 
tion,  as  given  by  Dr.  von  Ilochstetter,  is  apparently  simple  enough, 
and  may  be  applied  just  as  well  to  the  phenomena  of  the  Yellow¬ 
stone  region  in  North  America.  Dr.  Tyndall,  in  his  lectures  on 
“  Heat  as  a  Mode  of  Motion,”  has  more  precisely  explained  the 
structure  and  the  action  of  geysers  as  seen  in  Iceland.  Briefly 
stated,  as  he  puts  it,  following  Professor  Bunsen,  the  tube  of  silica 
through  which  at  intervals  a  jet  of  water  is  thrown  by  the  force  of 
steam,  below,  has  been  constructed  by  the  spring  itself  perforating 
a  mound  of  previous  deposit.  The  merit  of  investigating  the  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  subterranean  vapours  and  gases  take  up  various 
mineral  substances  from  the  decomposition  of  rocks  belongs  to 
Professor  Bunsen.  What  Dr.  von  Ilochstetter  showed  twelve 
years  since  was  the  resemblance  of  this  kind  of  natural  distillery 
in  New  Zealand  to  that  which  had  long  been  observed  in  Iceland. 
The  reports  of  Dr.  F.  V.  Hayden,  the  American  official  geologist 
and  surveyor,  upon  the  more  recent  exploration  of  the  Yellowstone 
region,  seem  to  confirm  the  scientific  theories  already  received. 

The  Colonial  Government  of  New  Zealand,  responding  to  Mr. 
Fox's  appeal  for  the  preservation  of  Taupo  and  Rotomahana,  like 
the  Yellowstone  park  of  wonders,  to  the  free  public  enjoyment 
of  future  ages,  has  promised  that  none  of  this  territory  shall  ever 
be  sold  to  private  purchasers.  But  it  does  not  yet  form  a  part 
of  the  land  domains  in  the  possession  either  of  the  New  Zealand 
general  Government  or  of  the  Auckland  provincial  Government. 
The  Maori  tribes,  at  any  rate  those  dwelling  in  the  neighbourhood, 
who  resist  the  introduction  of  Palceha  or  European  modes  of  life, 
and  cherish  their  own  national  and  local  usages,  would  scarcely  be 
disposed  to  part  with  their  recognized  ownership  of  this  district. 
Hydropathic  establishments  and  luxurious  baths,  lounges,  and 
pump-rooms  for  drinking  the  medicinal  waters,  and  the  ordinary 
hotels  and  boarding-houses  of  a  fashionable  spa,  will  doubtless  be 
erected  there  at  some  future  day,  when  the  native  race  of  man¬ 
kind,  in  New  Zealand  as  in  Tasmania,  shall  have  perished  to  the 
hist  man  or  woman.  A  pathetic  interest  belongs  to  their  imagina¬ 
tive  traditions  of  the  demigods,  the  Titans,  and  the  mysterious 
demons  of  earth  and  water,  to  whose  agency  astonishing  natural 
phenomena  are  ascribed.  Their  legends  of  physical  mythology,  if 
told  by  a  poet  like  Homer,  would  seem  little  inferior  to  those  of 


the  Greeks  in  nobleness  of  conception.  They  further  appear  to 
suggest,  we  know  not  whence  derived,  a  vague  notion  of  the  facts 
or  probabilities  with  reference  to  some  geological  causes.  The 
whole  North  Island  is  poetically  styled  “  Te  Ika  a  Maui,”  that  is 
to  say,  the  great  “  Fish  ”  caught  and  lifted  from  the  ocean  depths 
by  a  certain  mighty  demiurgus,  named  Maui,  whom  these  people 
revere  as  the  author  of  their  existence.  The  island  has  the  shape 
of  a  fish,  but  the  Maories  have  no  map.  It  has  been  remarked 
indeed  that  this  land,  excepting  the  stratified  rocks  of  its  eastern 
mountain  range,  appears  to  the  scientific  observer  a  product  of 
submarine  volcanic  eruption,  not  indeed  suddenly,  but  gradually, 
raised  above  the  ocean  surface.  Again,  the  distinct  lines  of  sub¬ 
terranean  igneous  action,  from  the  central  group  of  volcanic  moun¬ 
tains  to  the  north-eastern  bay,  are  recognized  and  quaintly 
accounted  for  in  the  Maori  romances  of  cosmogony.  One  story  is 
that  the  enterprising  divine  Fisherman  above  mentioned,  the 
mighty  Maui,  when  he  saw  fire  bursting  out  of  the  body  of  his 
great  Fish,  got  frightened  and  shook  the  flames  all  the  way  down 
from  Tongariro  to  the  sea-coast.  Another  fable  is  related  of  the 
Maori  Hyperion,  called  in  their  language  Ngatiroirangi,  or  the 
Runner  in  the  Sky.  He  came  with  his  family  in  prse-historic 
ages  from  Hawaiki,  the  mystic  ancestral  home  of  gods  and 
men.  It  is  questionable  whether  this  be  a  myth  referring  to  the 
supposed  emigration  of  some  progenitors  of  the  Maori  race  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  The  word  Hawaiki  means  the  same  as  the 
Greek  Hades  ;  it  is  the  lower  region  of  the  universe,  where  dwell 
the  souls  of  the  departed,  and  whence  come  the  souls  born  into  our 
mortal  life.  Ngatiroirangi,  however,  with  his  servant  Ngauruhoe, 
flying  aloft  from  Hawaiki  across  the  southern  firmament,  alighted 
on  the  summit  of  Tongariro.  He  felt  cold  in  that  exposed  situa¬ 
tion  and  shouted  to  his  sisters,  whom  he  had  left  on  the  island 
mountain  of  Whakari,  to  send  him  some  of  the  sacred  fire  they 
had  brought  from  Hawaiki.  They  sent  it  by  the  hands  of  the 
two  Taniwhas,  the  Earth  Spirit  and  the  Water  Spirit,  who  dwell 
underground  and  in  the  depths  of  lakes  and  rivers.  The  fire  thus 
transmitted  is  still  current  through  the  long  subterranean  passage 
of  two  hundred  miles  between  the  midland  peak  and  the  burning- 
isle  of  the  sea.  It  bursts  forth  in  a  thousand  places  from  the  soil 
of  the  plain,  the  sides  of  the  hill-ranges,  and  the  bottom  of  fathom¬ 
less  Taupo,  or  the  boiling  craters  that  overflow  in  the  splendid 
cascades  of  Rotomahana.  There  is  genuine  poetry  in  this  Maori 
legend  of  the  really  wonderful  volcanic  phenomena  of  New  Zealand, 
which  the  colonial  photographer  and  the  German  geologist  have 
by  their  joint  work  brought  before  us  so  vividly  and  impressively. 


HOSTAGES  TO  FORTUNE.* 

WE  should  find  it  hard  to.  say  whether  this  novel  of  Miss 
Braddon’s  is  any  better  or  any  worse  than  the  others 
which  in  a  long  unbroken  line  have  flowed  from  her  pen. 
We  have  read  some  half-dozen  or  dozen,  or  it  may  be  a  dozen 
and  a  half,  of  her  tales,  but  of  no  one  plot  and  of  no  one 
character  have  we  any  particular  remembrance.  We  have  only 
a  hazy  recollection  of  sinners  and  criminals  of  both  sexes  and  of 
every  kind,  whose  deeds  were  recorded  in  a  mongrel  kind  of  English 
that  was  not  unworthy  of  the  subject.  We  once  heard  of  a  sugar- 
broker  in  the  City  who  had  made  a  comfortable  fortune  by  "the 
unusual  power  he  had  of  remembering  the  qualities  of  a  great 
variety  of  samples  of  sugar.  There  was  no  need  for  him  to  carry 
samples  with  him  so  as  to  compare  one  with  the  other.  Though 
to  the  untrained  eye  the  differences  were  almost  too  slight  to  be 
discerned,  yet  his  memory  was  so  faithful  to  sugar  that  he  never 
confounded  one  quality  that  he  had  seen  with  another.  Happy, 
thrice  happy,  would  that  reviewer  be  to  whom  this  City  gentle¬ 
man  could,  impart  the  secret  of  his  prodigious  memory.  For 
indeed  our  trade  is  a  harder  one  than  his.  The  author,  perhaps 
not  unreasonably,  expects  that  his  present  labours  should  be  com¬ 
pared  with  his  past,  while  his  admirers — and  even  such  a  writer 
as  Miss  Braddon  has  not  only  readers,  but  also  admirers — are 
anxious  to  see  what  figure  their  favourite  writer  makes  when  tried 
by  his  own  standard.  These  expectations,  we  admit,  are  not  un¬ 
reasonable.  But  who  can  fulfil  them  ?  What  constant  reader  ot 
the  Times,  for  instance,  Avould  be  prepared  in  the  Long  Vacation, 
when  the  police  reports  are  at  their  fullest,  to  sit  down  at  the 
end  of  the  week  and  compare  the  Saturday  cases  with  those  that 
had  been  given  on  each  of  the  other  days  of  the  week  P  What 
regular  attendant  at  the  parish  church  could  compare  the  sermon 
he  has  just  heard  with  those  which  his  worthy  vicar  had  preached 
in  the  last  six  weeks  ?  What  member  of  the  British  Association  at 
Bristol  who  had  sat  through  e\rerv  sitting  of  a  certain  section  could 
tell  Avhether  the  gabble  that  he  had  heard  at  the  last  hour  was 
more  or  less  foolish  than  the  gabble  that  he  had  heard  at  the  first  or 
the  sixth  or  the  ninth  hour  ?  What  others  cannot  do  no  more  can 
we.  No  sooner  have  we  read  one  novel  like  Hostages  to  Fortune 
than  we  find  it  needful  to  sit  doAvn  at  once  and  write  our  criticism 
on  it.  Should  we  sleep  more  than  one  night  upon  it  we  find 
that  hero  and  heroine,  saint  and  sinner,  successful  sufferer  and 
defeated  villain,  are  in  our  memory  hopelessly  confused  together. 
We  have — tve  almost  blush  to  confess  it — more  than  once  so 
utterly  a  heroine’s  name  forgotten  in  twenty-four  hours  that  we 
could  not  by  any  effort  of  memory  recall  it.  Weak,  then,  though 
our  recollections  are  of  Miss  Braddon’s  previous  stories,  they  are 

*  Ilosiages  to  Fortune.  A  Kovel.  By  the  Author  of  “  Lady  Audley’s 
Secret,”  &c.  3  vols.  London:  John  MaxAvell  &  Co.  1875. 
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nevertheless  strong  enough  for  us  to  say  that  we  have  been  affected 
by  reading  the  story  before  us  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  we  were 
affected  when  we  read  each  of  the  others.  We  have  read  it  with 
a  great  effort,  and  with  great  dislike,  and  we  closed  the  third 
volume  with  a  decided  feeling  of  relief. 

Still,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  and  are  not  confusing  Miss  Braddon 
with  other  writers  of  her  class,  there  is  a  very  unusual  absence  of 
murderers  in  this  her  latest  story.  Addison,  in  the  inventory  he 
gives  of  a  sale  that  is  to  take  place  in  Drury  Laue,  where  the 
owner  “  is  breaking  up  housekeeping,”  includes  “  the  complexion  of 
a  murderer  in  a  band-box,  consisting  of  a  large  piece  of  burnt 
cork,  and  a  coal-black  peruke.”  Can  it  be  the  case  that  Miss 
Braddon  is  giving  up,  not  housekeeping,  but,  if  we  may  venture  to 
pursue  the  metaphor,  one  suite  of  apartments  in  her  house  f 
We  all  know  the  wing  in  the  old  family  mansion  which  has  long 
been  disused  and  closed  up  from  the  light  of  day,  where  the  young- 
bride,  or  it  may  even  be  the  new  governess,  feels  a  peculiar  in¬ 
describable  shiver  as  she  is  led  through  it  on  the  dajr  of  her  arrival 
by  the  ancient  housekeeper.  As  Miss  Braddon  really  does  manage  to 
get  through  these  three  whole  volumes  without  murdering  anyone, 
we  shall  venture  to  hope  that  she  has  indeed,  to  this  extent,  given 
up  housekeeping,  and  disposed  of  the  complexion  of  her  murderer 
to  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  or  some  such  writer.  To  this  result  we 
should  be  pleased  to  think  that  our  past  criticisms  had  in  any  way 
contributed.  We  have  noticed  with  great  pleasure,  as  a  sign  that 
we  have  certainly  done  some  good,  that  she  has  contrived  to  write 
the  whole  of  this  tale  without  once  bringing  in  her  old  favourite 
“  fortalice.”  And  yet  she  must  have  been  under  the  greatest 
temptation  to  use  it,  for  she  takes  her  hero  and  heroine  over 
Windsor  Castle.  She  has  managed  also  to  keep  out  “para¬ 
phernalia.”  We  used,  we  remember,  to  read  of  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  tea-table.  Now  we  have  “  tea-tray  and  urn,  and.  all  ap¬ 
pliances  to  boot.”  We  should  not  be  surprised — so  popular  a 
writer  is  Miss  Braddon — if  cups,  saucers,  and  spoons  are  hence¬ 
forth  known  as  “  appliances  to  boot.”  She  is  not,  however,  so  grate¬ 
ful  for  criticism  as  we  could  have  hoped ;  if,  that  is  to  say,  her 
novelist  hero,  in  his  repeated  attacks  on  the  reviews  his  books  re¬ 
ceive,  at  all  expresses  her  sentiments.  There  is  one  paper,  the 
Censor,  which  would  seem  to  have  given  him  great  offence  by  in¬ 
nocently  advising  him  to  keep  a  dictionary  by  him  as  he 
wrote.  That  Miss  Braddon  herself  needs  the  occasional  service  of 
a  dictionary  we  will  not  be  so  rude  as  to  assert.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  large  majority  of  her  readers  would 
be  greatly  advantaged  if  they  were  to  turn  up  in  Johnson 
every  word  they  come  to  in  her  books  the  meaning  of  which 
is  beyond  them.  Perhaps,  however,  they  might  with  some  reason 
object  that,  if  they  were  to  succeed  in  understanding  every  strange 
word,  they  would  as  much  spoil  their  own  enjoyment  as  a  child 
does  who  has  peeped  behind  the  curtain  of  a  puppet-show.  There 
is  indeed  no  small  pleasure  in  a  mystery,  whether  it  is  produced  by 
a  screen  or  by  big  words.  This  Miss  Braddon  very  well  under¬ 
stands,  and  if  her  critics  do  succeed  in  driving  her  out  of  some 
of  her  favourite  words,  she  is  not  long  in  supplying  their  places 
with  others.  We  have  in  the  present  story  “  the  fragment  of 
inchoate  street,  whose  chief  feature  is  the  post-office  ’  :  and  a 
knife  that  is  called  “  the  sacrificial  knife  ”  because  it  is  to  be 
used  in  cutting  ham.  We  read  of  “  currants  purveyed  in  Llandry- 
sak  being  at  once  desultory  and  squashy,”  and  we  are  told  of  a 
man  who  “  laid  his  own  heart  upon  the  dissecting-table  and  anato¬ 
mized,  vivisected  its  every  pulse,  its  every  throe.”  If  any  one  is 
to  vivisect  the  pulse  of  his  own  or  any  one  else's  heart,  it  would 
be  more  in  accordance  -with  hospital  practice,  we  believe,  if  he 
vivisected  first  and  anatomized  afterwards.  We  hear  of  another 
man  who  “  exuberates  from  foolishness  into  sin,”  while  the  hero’s 
“  epicureanism  was  exacerbated  by  the  knowledge  of  half-a-dozen 
West-end  clubs  within  reach.”  Of  course  a  village  inn  is  called  a 
hostelry,  and  the  door  of  a  village  post-office  is  its  portals.  A 
fly-driver  still  continues  to  be  a  charioteer,  and  the  gifts  that  an 
actress  receives  are  “  the  heterogeneous  offerings  of  admiring 
acquaintance.”  Miss  Braddon,  as  every  one  knows,  rises  into 
higher  flights  than  these.  Especially  do  we  admire  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  sunset  in  M  ales — a  Cambrian  sunset  we  should  call 
it  if  we  used  Miss  Braddon’s  favourite  term.  We  have  “  billows 
of  crimson  and  purple,”  in  which  “  gorgeously  sinks  the  golden 
round,  fiery  and  splendid,  like  the  brazen  targe  of  a  victor 
in  the  fight.”  This  is  a  very  pretty  image  indeed.  Moreover, 
like  one  of  those  convenient  modern  reversible  coats,  it  could 
serve  just  as  well  if  turned  inside  out.  Let  Miss  Braddon 
put  it  by.  Some  day,  may  be,  she  will  write  a  story  of  ancient 
warfare.  And  then  we  shall  read  how  in  billows  of  crimson  and 
purple  gore  sinks  the  brazen  targe  of  the  victor  in  the  fight  like 
the  golden  sun,  fiery  and  splendid.  It  is  a  pretty  notion  too  that 
“  Bailifis  are  the  bandogs  of  the  fiend  Debt.”  It  is  the  misfortune 
of  one  of  these  bandogs  by  the  way  “  to  contemplate  life  turned 
the  seamy  side  without.”  Life  affords  a  variety  of  images.  We 
are  told  in  one  passage  that  “  easy  manners  and  exquisite  taste  in 
details  are  the  castors  on  which  the  armchair  of  life  runs  easily  over 
the  carpet  of  the  world.”  Still  more  does  Miss  Braddon  manage 
to  hit  the  taste  of  the  day  by  the  use  of  certain  words  which  bear 
the  same  relation  to  everyday  language  that  certain  bits  of  fashion¬ 
able  mediteval  furniture  do  to  the  showy  furniture  of  the  modern 
drawing-room.  Just  as  wre  like  fanciful  names  for  our  children, 
however  thorough  Jacks  and  Toms  they  may  be  by  nature,  and 
just  as  we  like,  with  a  blaze  of  gas  and  light  French  wall-papers, 
a  dozen  gimcracks  or  so  that  to  a  person  who  knows  nothing  of 
the  fourteenth  century  or  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  brings  back  the 


one  period  or  the  other,  so  also  do  we  like  words  that  affect  the 
antique.  We  read  of  “a  lightsome  gallery,”  “  tenderest,  saddest 
beseechment,”  “  the  winter  gloaming,”  “  a  narrow  brooklet  of 
difference.”  “Erst ’’too  is  a  favourite  word.  “  Bailiff's  stately 
groves  ”  reads  very  well  indeed  to  all  those  who  do  not  know 
Oxford.  Those  who  do,  if  they  are  puzzled  where  these  stately 
groves  are,  should  remember  that  in  the  last  few  years  Balliol 
College  has  had  large  additions  made  to  it,  and  that  among  these 
may  likely  enough  be  a  grove  or  two. 

We  are  dwelling  so  much  on  Miss  Braddon’s  language  that  we 
scarcely  leave  ourselves  space  to  do  justice  to  her  story.  Her 
hero,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  novelist — a  highly  popular  novelist  who- 
easily  makes  his  two  thousand  a  year.  In  p.  65  of  the  first 
volume  he  has  hazel  eyes,  and  in  p.  182  he  has  dark-blue  eves, 
but  as  nothing  really  depends  on  the  colour  of  his  eyes,  the  variety 
is  quite  pardonable.  Had  he,  like  so  many  of  Miss  Braddon’s 
favourite  characters,  been  a  murderer,  there  would  in  these  eyes 
have  been  a  very  pretty  point  for  the  lawyers  when  his  trial  came 
on.  He  marries  a  Cambrian  young  lady,  and  they  would  have 
lived  very  happily  till  they  died  right  from  the  beginning  of  the 
second  volume,  when  the  marriage  took  place,  had  not  a  very 
wicked  man  fallen  in  love  with  her,  and  a  no  less  wicked  woman 
fallen  in  love  with  him.  For  the  latter  there  was  indeed  no¬ 
excuse,  for  she  had  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  her  a  very  rich 
nobleman  who  had  long  deserted  his  own  wife.  Such  are  the 
homely  and  simple  materials  which  Miss  Braddon  provides — • 
we  should  say  purveys — for  her  readers.  We  hasten  to  do  her  the 
justice  to  state  that  in  the  end  vice  is  punished  and  virtue  is  tri¬ 
umphant.  The  wicked  man — not  the  nobleman,  who  is  really 
meant  to  be  rather  good  considering  he  is  a  nobleman,  but  the 
other — dies  of  heart-disease  when  his  villany  is  at  its  height,  and 
the  no  less  wicked  woman  dies  of  a  paralytic  stroke  when  her  fame 
as  an  actress  is  also  at  its  height.  The  nobleman’s  deserted  wife 
dies  too  ;  not  that  she  was  wicked,  but  she  was  in  the  way.  The 
hero  becomes  reformed,  and  retires  to  a  cottage  in  Wales.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  still  goes  on  writing  novels,  and  brings  out  one  that 
is  more  popular  than  anything  he  has  ever  written  before.  For  such 
reformation  as  this  we  have  not,  we  confess,  the  slightest  sympathy. 
He  should  have  gathered  all  his  novels  together,  published  or  un¬ 
published,  and  while  his  wife,  “  the  descendant  of  the  Gimbri,”  as- 
she  is  called,  stood  by  him  and  encouraged  him,  should  have 
lighted  them  up  at  nightfall  and  illuminated  “  the  Cambrian 
cataract  ”  that  was  close  to  their  home. 


ANTIQUITIES  OF  ORISSA.* 

OBISSA  is  a  name  which  has  long  slept  in  obscurity.  It  was 
no  doubt  familiar  enough  in  a  certain  sense  to  our  great¬ 
grandfathers,  who  gloried  in  Olive’s  achievements  and  his  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  Diwani  of  Bengal,  Bihar,  and  Orissa.  Of  these  names 
Bengal  perhaps  presented  some  definite  idea  to  a  man  of  average 
education,  but  Bihar  and  Orissa  probably  conveyed  only  general 
notions  of  territory  acquired  somewhere  in  the  East  Indies.  From 
Olive’s  day  to  our  own,  Orissa  vanished  from  the  knowledge  of 
all  but  those  specially  interested  in  India  or  in  the  study  of  geo¬ 
graphy.  When  it  burst  upon  our  attention,  it  was  by  force  ofAffie 
dire  misery  and  fearful  mortality  that  famine  brought  in  its  train. 
Dr.  Hunter’s  admirable  book  also  aroused  a  wide,  and  perhaps  more 
than  passing,  interest  in  the  country.  The  work  we  have  before 
us  is  addressed  to  a  more  limited  and  select  class  of  readers,  but  it 
will  certainly  be  a  work  of  authority  on  matters  connected  with 
the  archpeology  of  India,  and  especially  on  questions  of  art  and 
architecture.  It  is  now  pretty  well  known  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India  has,  in  the  most  liberal  and  enlightened  spirit, 
instituted  a  systematic  search  into  the  archteological  records  of  the 
country,  with  the  object  of  conserving  as  far  as  possible  those 
monuments  and  remains  which  are  capable  of  preservation  and 
of  obtaining  drawings  and  descriptions  of  all  objects  of  interest. 
In  pursuance  of  this  design  the  Government  of'  Bengal  sent  “  a 
party  of  moulders,  draftsmen,  and  photographers”  into° Orissa,  and 
the  author  ot  this  work  was  directed  to  accompany  them  as 
archteologist. 

Babu  Lajendra  Lai  a  Mitra,  the  writer,  is  a  Brahman  who  has 
long  been  well  known  as  a  fertile  writer  on  the  literature,  history, 
and  archaeology  of  India.  lie  first  attracted  notice,  we  believe,  as 
an  active  and  alne  oihcial  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  *  and  now 
he  holds  an  honourable  and  lucrative  public  office.  °He  is  a  bril¬ 
liant  specimen  of  the  _  results  of  English  education  in  India,  and 
those  who  look  into  his  work  will  find  that  he  is  well  read  both  in 
the  learning  of  the  East  and  West.  His  English  is  clear  and 
idiomatic,  with  here  and  there,  though  very  rarely,  a  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  which  shows  that  he  is  not  writing  in  his  mother  tongue. 

Orissa  has  been  a  country  little  known  to  Europeans,  and  even 
in  India  it  is  an  out-of-the-way  old-world  place,  having  a  lan¬ 
guage  of  its  own,  and  but  little  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the 
country,  though  swarms  of  pilgrims  are  attracted  there  for  a  purely 
religious  purpose,  to  attend  the  festival  of  the  idol  Jagannath. 
Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  west  by  mountains  and 
by  wilds  which  for  all  practical  purposes  are  impenetrable  it  has 
been  little  open  to  outside  influence,  and  has  been  sheltered  in  a 
great  degree  from  foreign  conquest.  The  Mahomedans  made  their 
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way  down  the  western  side  of  the  Peninsula,  and  their  power  was 
not  established  in  the  province  of  Orissa  on  the  eastern  coast  until 
the  reign  of  Akbar  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  same  would 
appear  to  have  been  the  case  in  ancient  days.  The  country  was 
known  to  the  Aryan  immigrants,  but  it  was  the  country  of  a  race 
who  were  not  of  Aryan  blood — a  race  which  in  all  probability 
occupied  the  land  before  the  advent  of  the  Aryans,  and  succeeded 
in  defending  their  country  against  the  arms  of  the  invaders,  though 
they  were  vanquished  in  course  of  time  by  the  superior  civilization 
which  the  Aryans  brought  with  them.  This  primitive  people  had 
the  name  of  Odra,  and  their  country  was  called  Odra-desa;  from 
this  comes  the  modern  name  Orissa,  and  the  name  of  its  language, 
Uriya  or  Oriya.  Brahmanism  seems  to  have  gained  but  little  in¬ 
fluence  there  in  ancient  days,  but  it  was  apparently  a  fruitful  field 
for  the  labours  of  Buddhist  teachers.  Asoka's  edicts,  cut  upon  the 
rock  of  Dliauli,  attest  the  ascendency  of  Buddhism,  and  their  in¬ 
controvertible  evidence  is  confirmed  by  the  many  Buddhist  re¬ 
mains  which  have  been  brought  to  light  in  the  country.  There, 
however,  as  in  other  parts  of  India,  Brahmanism  regained  its 
power.  The  Chinese  travellers  of  the  seventh  century  found 
Buddhism  still  strong,  but  the  Brahmans  were  in  the  ascendant ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  present  their  power  has  continued  to 
grow,  though  the  religion  and  religious  observances  of  Orissa  have 
been  affected  by  local  influences  and  traditions.  This  secluded 
country  seemed  to  offer  an  especially  favourable  field  for  archaao- 
logical  explorations.  War  and  fanaticism  had  raged  less  fiercely 
there  than  elsewhere,  and  therefore  more  numerous  and  more 
complete  monuments  were  expected  to  be  discovered.  The 
volume  before  us  shows  that  this  hope  was  not  ill  founded ;  but, 
without  in  any  way  depreciating  its  value  as  a  contribution  to 
the  history  and  illustration  of  art,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the 
monuments  which  it  describes  are  inferior  to  many  others  in 
different  parts  of  India.  The  explanation  no  doubt  is  that,  as  the 
country  had  enjoyed  more  than  usual  security  from  outside 
aggression,  so  it  had  also  been  less  influenced  by  external  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  consequently  its  temples  and  other  buildings  are  less 
elaborate  and  less  imposing. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  notice  more  particularly  this  hand¬ 
some  volume.  It  is  a  large  folio,  well  printed,  with  ample 
margins  and  spaces,  and  illustrated  with  thirty-nine  full-sized 
lithographed  plates  —  all  very  creditable  to  the  press  of  Cal¬ 
cutta.  The  complete  work,  it  appears,  is  to  consist  of  two 
volumes.  This  first  volume  is  devoted  to  the  architecture  of  the 
temples,  but  it  has  a  chapter  on  the  authorities  for  the  history  of 
Orissa,  another  on  Indian  architecture  in  general,  and  a  final  one 
upon  the  religion  of  the  Temple-builders.  The  Bfibu  zealously, 
and  with  some  success,  contends  for  the  independent  origin  of 
Indian  architecture  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  the  art  of  building  in  stone  was  acquired  by  the 
Hindus  from  the  Bactrian  Greeks.  “  Stone  architecture,”  he 
says,  “  commences  with  the  age  of  Asoka  (b.c.  250)  ;  ”  and  the 
reasons  given  for  this  opinion  are  that  no  remains  of  buildings 
anterior  to  Asoka’s  reign  have  been  discovered,  and  that  the 
earliest  known  remains  show  architecture  in  the  first  stage  of 
transition  from  wood  to  stone.  It  is  here  contended  that  the 
absence  of  remains  is  an  inconclusive  argument.  They  may 
all  have  gone  to  destruction,  or  there  may  yet  be  found  some 
relics  which  have  escaped  notice.  The  pillars  of  Asoka  are 
monoliths  of  forty-two  feet  high  and  an  average  diameter  of 
two  feet  seven  inches.  They  are  round,  and  taper  gradually  upwards 
to  capitals,  which  are  sculptured  with  some  elegance.  The  quarry¬ 
ing  and  working  of  such  blocks  of  stone  attest  that  the  Hindus  of 
that  day  were  no  novices  in  the  art,  and  that  they  could  not  have 
learnt  it  all  at  once  from  solitary  teachers.  The  wooden  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  earliest  stonework  is  admitted ;  but  who  is  to  de¬ 
termine  how  long  it  was  before  an  imitative  race  ceased  to  follow 
their  original  models  P  A  wooden  design  once  reproduced  in  stone 
may  have  endured  as  a  pattern  for  an  indefinite  period  until  the 
masons  discovered  the  art  of  varying  their  designs.  Everywhere 
imitation  and  reproduction  are  much  more  common  than 
originality,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  hint  at  the 
funny  stories  which  are  told  of  the  Hindu  habit  of  imitation. 
Bfibu  Rajendra  pursues  his  argument  at  some  leugth,  deny¬ 
ing  that  there  is  any  identity  between  Greek  and  Hindu 
architecture,  though  there  are  some  points  of  approach  between  the 
art  of  Assyria  and  India.  The  conclusion  he  arrives  at  is  that  the 
art  of  working  in  stone  was  known  long  before  the  period  fixed  by 
Mr.  Fergusson,  that  the  buildings  of  India  are  unlike  any  others, 
and  that,  if  the  Indians  ever  copied  from  the  Assyrians,  it  must 
have  been  at  a  very  remote  period.  The  influence  of  Tamulian 
upon  Aryan  art  is  merely  glanced  at.  Admitting  that  the 
Tamulians  were  great  builders,  the  author  is  unwilling  to  allow 
that  the  inferior  race  exercised  an  influence  over  the  Aryans,  their 
superiors  in  civilization  ;  but  he  leaves  the  question  open,  because 
the  distinctive  features  of  Tamulian  and  Aryan  art  have  not  been 
definitely  settled.  His  final  opinion  as  to  ancient  Indian  archi¬ 
tecture  is  that, 

looking  at  it  as  a  whole,  it  appears  perfectly  self-evolved,  self-contained, 
and  independent  of  all  extraneous  admixture.  It  has  its  peculiar  rules,  its 
proportions,  its  particular  features — all  bearing  impress  of  a  style  that  has 
grown  from  within — a  style  which  expresses  what  the  people,  for  whom, 
and  by  whom,  it  was  designed,  thought,  felt,  and  meant,  and  not  what 
was  supplied  to  them  by  aliens  in  creed,  colour,  and  race.  A  few  insignifi¬ 
cant  ornaments  apart,  its  merits  and  its  defects  are  aii  its  own,  and  the 
different  forms  it  has  assumed  in  different  provinces  are  all  modifications  or 
adaptations  to  local  circumstances  of  one  primitive  idea. 

The  architecture  of  Orissa  shows  a  great  sameness.  All  the  j 


temples  are  of  one  plan,  and  the  mode  of  construction  has  been 
almost  the  same  everywhere.  “By  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century  the  builders  seemed  to  have  discovered  what  appeared  ta 
them  the  cheapest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  convenient  style 
of  masonry,  and  continued  ever  after  to  practise  it  without  any 
variation.”  In  ornamentation  it  was  somewhat  different.  The 
artists  were  left  to  their  ownfancy,  and  were  not  bound  down  by  rule 
and  precedent,  so  they  brought  forth  “an  endless  variety  of  decora¬ 
tive  designs  ” ;  but  even  these  vary  more  in  matters  of  detail  than 
in  general  principle.  The  carvings  and  sculptures  were  executed 
after  the  Assyrian  plan  in  situ,  after  the  building  was  raised,  and 
were  not  prepared  beforehand  in  the  workshops.  This  is  evident  from 
the  many  tracings  still  remaining  on  walls  of  designs  which  were 
never  completed.  The  author  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  sculptural 
remains  on  the  temples,  and  endeavours  to  obtain  from  them  some 
indications  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people  in  the  age  when 
the  temples  were  built.  In  this  matter  he  does  not  confine  him¬ 
self  to  the  temples  of  Orissa,  but  compares  their  ornaments  with 
the  sculptures  at  Sanchi,  Amaravati,  and  elsewhere,  and  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  accumulating  a  great  many  interesting  details  of  the 
dress,  ornaments,  domestic  utensils,  weapons,  and  other  belong¬ 
ings  of  the  people  who  lived  in  the  first  seven  centuries 
of  the  Christian  era.  Most  of  the  illustrations  in  the  volume 
were  obtained  from  the  temples  of  Bhuvaneswara  in  Orissa. 
These  temples  date  from  the  seventh  century,  and  have  a  great 
deal  of  sculptured  work  about  them,  but  more  of  patterns  and 
designs  than  of  figures.  The  designs  are  very  similar  to  the 
sculptures  found  in  other  parts  of  India,  and,  allowing  for  local 
peculiarities,  they  give  evidence  that  Aryan  civilization  had  well 
established  itself  in  Orissa  before  these  temples  were  raised.  From 
the  descriptions  given  of  them  the  sculptures  are  in  some  instances 
curious,  and  interesting  as  bits  of  monumental  evidence,  but  they 
must  be  left  to  the  examination  of  the  few  who  take  a  special 
interest  in  such  remains  and  the  results  deducible  from  them.  One 
quotation  may  be  made,  partly  because  it  will  possibly  afford  some 
little  amusement  both  to  those  who  follow  and  those  who  contemn 
the  influence  of  fashion ;  and  more  because  it  is  amusing  to  find  a 
Brahman  writer  descending  from  the  atmosphere  of  reason  and 
contemplation  to  deal  with  the  trivial  question  of  a  passing 
fashion : — 

The  artists  of  Orissa  seem  to  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  [of  head-dresses],  and  their  works  represent  the  dressing  of  hair  and 
head-dresses  in  great  variety.  The  specimens  shown  will  convey  some  idea 
of  the  forms  which  the  Uriyas,  twelve  hundred  years  ago,  thought  the  most 
attractive  and  elegant.  The  simplest  and  most  natural  of  these  -was  the 
chignon  taken  from  the  great  tower  of  Bhuvaneswara.  It  occurs  on  a  great 
number  of  heads  .  .  .  and  still  prevails  in  Orissa  and  in  some  parts  of  the 
Southern  Presidency,  where  the  dancing  girls  seem  particularly  attached 
to  it.  From  its  bulk  it  is  evident  that  some  padding  or  stuffing,  or  a  pro¬ 
fuse  admixture  of  false  or  borrowed  hair,  was  used  to  swell  it  out.  In  the 
present  day  bits  of  rag  or  braided  strings  of  false  hair  are  the  stuffings  com¬ 
monly  resorted  to.  .  .  .  Another  form  .  .  .  resembles  the  modem 

chignon  so  closely  in  its  make  and  outline  that  little  need  be  said  to  describe 
it.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  as  affording  a  notable  instance  of  how 
fashion  repeats  itself,  even  under  such  dissimilar  circumstances  as  those  of 
Orissa  in  667,  and  of  Europe  in  1867  a.d.,  and  how  little  taste  as  regards 
chignons  in  the  boudoirs  of  Paris  in  the  present  day  differs  from  that  of  the 
belles  of  Cuttack  twelve  hundred  years  ago. 

The  last  chapter,  on  the  Religion  of  the  Temple-builders,  enters 
deeply  into  the  matter,  and  pays  special  attention  to  Phallic 
worship.  The  author’s  citations  from  Hindu  writings,  and  his 
opinions  on  the  Hindu  side  of  the  question,  are  worthy  of  careful 
consideration  ;  but  when  he  travels  out  of  India  his  statements  are 
sometimes  a  little  wild,  and  he  admits  identifications  of  names  in 
which  sound  is  more  predominant  than  sense.  Ilis  disquisition  on 
the  god  Siva  under  his  form  Rudra  is  deserving  of  attention, 
but  when  he  adopts  the  statement  that  “  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes 
was  probably  no  other  than  a  gigantic  figure  of  Rudra,”  he  makes 
a  great  demand  upon  our  credulity ;  and  when  he  finds  the 
root  of  this  name  in  German,  English,  and  Norwegian  names  be¬ 
ginning  with  Rod-,  Rot-,  Rath-,  Rut-,  and  Roth-,  he  seems  to  be 
unaware  that  there  are  Teutonic  roots  which  explain  these  names 
much  more  satisfactorily,  and,  in  some  instances  at  least,  conclu¬ 
sively.  These  are  flights  of  fancy  which  may  be  pardoned  in  a 
Hindu  writer  who,  in  his  respect  for  European  learning,  attachss 
too  much  importance  to  some  of  its  vagaries.  The  work,  upon  the 
whole,  does  its  author  very  great  credit.  It  appeals  only  to  a 
limited  class  of  readers,  but  in  that  class  it  will  find  due  ap¬ 
preciation. 


SOLLY’S  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  MULLER.* 

IIE  Life  of  William  Muller  lies  in  his  art ;  the  little  that 
remains  of  personal  interest  is  soon  told.  Ilis  father,  a 
German  exile,  settled  in  Bristol,  and  became  curator  of  the 
Philosophical  Institution  of  that  city".  Young  Muller  received  but 
a  scanty  education ;  he  never  went  to  school ;  to  his  mother  he 
owed  the  rudiments  of  English,  with  a  slight  smattering  of 
German  and  French.  But  the  proverbial  precocity  of  art  genius 
soon  made  itself  felt.  We  are  told  that  from  the  age  of  four  he 
was  never  happier  than  when  entrusted  with  pencil  and  paper, 
that  he  attempted  “  to  draw  every  imaginable  thing,”  that  in  his 


*  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  William  James  Muller,  a  native  of  Bristol,  Land¬ 
scape  and  Figure  Painter,  with  Original  Letters,  and  an  Account  of  his 
Travels  and  of  his  Principal  Works.  By  X.  Xeal  Solly,  Author  of  the 
“  Life  of  David  Cox.”  Illustrated  with  Photographs  from  Paintings  and 
Sketches  by  the  Artist's  own  hand.  Lundon  :  Chapman  &  Ilall.  1875. 
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ninth  year  he  made  illustrations  for  a  scientific  work  published  by 
his  father,  and  that  at  fifteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  landscape- 
painter  Mr.  Pyne,  from  whom  he  may  have  caught  somewhat  of 
the  Turneresque  frenzy.  But  the  indentures  of  apprenticeship 
were  soon  thrown  up  ;  in  fact,  Muller  was  emphatically  a  self- 
educated  man ;  his  only  master  was  Nature,  and  at  an  early  age  he 
took  to  sketching  as  the  habit  of  his  life.  Ardent,  restless,  and 
enterprising,  he  made  a  succession  of  foreign  tours,  knapsack  on 
back,  beginning  with  Antwerp  and  ending  with  Lycia,  during 
which  he  encountered  many  privations ;  we  have  heard  it  said 
■that  when  in  Egypt  he  lived  on  a  pittance  of  a  few  pence  a  day. 
But  his  career  was  unfortunately  as  short  as  it  was  adventurous. 
He  returned  from  the  East  laden  with  spoils,  and  after  a  brief 
time,  measured  by  months,  his  strength  failed,  and  he  died 
literally  in  harness  on  the  8th  of  September,  1845,  aged  thirty- 
three  years.  The  world  has  recently  had  to  mourn  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Frederick  Walker  and  Mr.  Pinwell  at  a  like  early  age. 

Mr.  Solly  is  to  be  commended  for  the  conscientious  care  and  the 
affectionate  tenderness  which  he  brings  to  his  task ;  but,  strange  to 
say,  he  has  contrived  to  make  this  “  Life  ”  lifeless.  He  and  his 
hero  are  evidently  wide  as  the  poles  asunder  ;  he  never  clutches 
his  subject  with  a  firm  grasp;  he  has  none  of  the  vigorous 
handling  which  clenched  the  artist's  works.  The  value  of  the 
volume  consists  in  the  accumulation  of  facts,  and  yet  the 
narrative  fails  of  being  exhaustive.  Thus  it  omits  all  men¬ 
tion  of  Muller’s  engagement  of  marriage,  which,  as  it  is 
universally  known  and  was  every  way  honourable  to  the  lady 
and  himself,  need  not  have  been  left  out  from  feelings  of  deli¬ 
cacy.  Muller  proved  himself,  as  might  be  expected,  a  generous 
lover ;  we  have  recently  seen  in  Bristol  many  drawings,  some 
.slight,  others  elaborate,  which  he  presented  as  pledges  of  affection. 
At  present  prices  these  works,  early  as  well  as  late,  would  make 
a  pretty  dowry ;  but  the  lady  cherished  them  to  the  last,  and  on 
her  decease  the  greater  part  came  back  to  the  painter’s  family. 

Muller  being  accounted  one  of  the  greatest  of  sketchers,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  consider  his  mode  of  working  and  the 
character  of  his  products.  In  the  first  place,  a  sound  groundwork 
was  laid  in  firm  and  accurate  drawing.  As  a  youth  he  had  been 
trained  in  the  making  of  diagrams  in  illustration  of  scientific  lectures, 
and  the  habit  thus  acquired  of  pronouncing  form  by  articulate  lines, 
of  seizing  on  salient  points,  of  modelling  by  light  and  shade  the 
whole  object  into  a  mass,  served  him  well  when,  as  a  student  of  land¬ 
scape,  he  came  to  draw  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  a  tree,  the  shoulders 
of  a  mountain,  or  the  swelling  contour  of  a  cloud.  We  have  before 
us  a  sketch-book,  or  rather  a  scrap-book,  containing  early  pen- 
■cillings,  studies  in  sepia  and  india-mk,  which  prove  that  Muller, 
in  common  with  the  old  masters,  sought  for  form  in  defined  out¬ 
line,  and  thought  out  subjects  in  chiaroscuro  ere  colour  was 
contemplated ;  or  rather  light,  shade,  and  colour  went  hand  in 
hand,  each  aiding  the  other ;  light  illumined  colour,  while  iu  turn 
•colour  infused  warmth  over  shadow.  The  impressiveness  of  the 
whole  much  depended  on  a  pervading  unity,  on  a  key  pitched  in 
a  low  and  accommodating  tone,  and  especially  on  the  reciprocal 
relations  between  “  the  each  and  the  all  ” — in  other  words,  between 
the  details  and  the  masses.  Muller's  art,  although  it  could  be  gay, 
was  more  often  gloomy  ;  the  artist  did  not  join  in  the  modern  out¬ 
cry  against  “  the  black  masters  ” ;  shadow  was  for  him  the  language 
of  grandeur,  it  expressed  space  and  suggested  mystery.  The 
sum  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  we  have  never  known  an  artist 
who  insisted  so  strongly  on  form,  and  yet  who  knew  how  and  when 
to  surrender  it;  in  his  works  we  never  find  an  object  so  detached 
from  its  belongings  that  the  spectator  can  walk  round  it.  Nor 
have  we  ever  known  a  sketcher  who  by  broken  tertiary  tints  could 
float  so  much  colour  into  shadow ;  and  thus,  after  the  manner  of 
Rembrandt  and  the  example  of  nature,  Muller  made  light  and 
colour  present  in  the  dark  places  where  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
cannot  penetrate.  This,  the  elementary  grammar  of  his  art,  has 
been  happily  set  forth  by  his  physician  and  fellow-sketcher,  Mr. 
Harrison,  in  the  following  abridged  description  ;  the  scene  is  laid 
on  the  sylvan  banks  of  the  Avon : — 

A  Sketch  in  Leigh  Woods;  Painters’  Valley. 

A  rock  in  the  foreground  served  Muller  for  a  table  ;  with  characteristic 
rapidity  he  outlined  the  subject  iu  pencil  ;  he  was  famous  with  the  pencil. 
And  if  his  outline  was  rapid  and  decisive,  his  conception  was  the  same  ;  lie 
saw  his  picture  at  once  ;  it  was  the  subject  before  him,  but  it  gained  sym¬ 
metry  and  power  in  passing  through  his  mind.  No  frittering  away  of  time 
and  effect  in  detail  washes ;  he  generally  allowed  two  hours  for  his  sketch, 
and  in  those  two  hours  he  laid  his  mind  upon  paper.  The  outline  made,  he 
put  in  the  sky,  “  sharp  up  to  the  mark,”  he  said,  “  with  a  full  liquid  brush, 
leaving  the  edges  of  the  clouds  to  the  white  ground.”  When  nearly  dry, 
he  finished  the  clouds,  and  went  over  the  sky,  dragging,  touching,  and 
giving  tone,  softness,  and  brilliancy.  On  inquiry  being  made  why  he  did 
not  paint  the  things  he  saw  ?  he  said,  “  Because  1  have  studied  them  all ;  a 
man  must  be  able  to  draw  and  paint  everything,  then  he  may  be  allowed  to 
alter  and  sacrifice  for  effect ;  it  is  not  on  account  of  the  difficulty  that  I 
swamp  these  lesser  details.”  It  was  late  in  the  autumn,  and  the  absorbent 
paper  did  not  dry  as  fast  as  we  could  wish.  M filler,  who  painted  with 
rather  a  wet  brush,  got  into  trouble  with  his  trees,  and  things  were  not 
satisfactory.  He  worked  on  patiently  for  a  time,  then  suddenly  exclaiming, 

“  It  is  a  failure,”  he  tossed  the  drawing  on  the  ground,  and  prepared  to  exe¬ 
cute  what  is  familiar  to  most  artists — a  demon  dance  upon  his  sketch.  The 
intent  being  averted  by  bis  companion,  Muller  exclaimed,  “  I  see  my  way.” 
The  drawing  was  again  placed  on  the  rock,  when  with  sharp  touches'  ho 
brought  all  round  in  a  brief  space  of  time.  Afterwards  Muller  told  his 
friend,  “  I  exhibited  the  sketch  at  the  London  Graphic  ;  1  believe  it  has 
made  my  fortune.” 

How  different  is  Ibis  rapid,  dashing,  and  intelligent  sketching 
from  the  drivelling  dotting  known  a  lew  years  later  as  prte- 
Rafiaellism  !  The  late  J.  1).  Harding  used  to  tell  of  an  artist  in  j 


North  Wales  who  for  many  months  had  been  seen  bard  at  work 
on  a  study  of  an  ivy-clad  trunk  of  a  tree.  Harding,  growing  a 
little  curious,  one  day  asked  permission  to  see  the  work.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  and  an  encouraging  compliment,  he  ventured  to 
inquire  when  the  study  would  be  finished.  The  reply  was  that, 
should  health  be  preserved  and  the  weather  prove  propitious,  the 
sketch  might  be  finished  in  the  course  of  the  following  year.  The 
sequel  is  not  recorded,  but  our  own  observation  of  like  mistaken 
efforts  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  artist  and  his  work 
were  never  more  heard  of.  Take  the  opposite  method.  Muller 
armed  himself  with  an  imperial  sheet  of  paper  —  sometimes 
Harding’s,  for  the  sake  of  its  rough  and  absorbent  surface  ; 
at  other  times  with  paper  low  in  tone,  in  order  that  the 
subject  in  its  depth  and  breadth  might  be  knocked  in  more 
rapidly.  He  was  also  provided  with  a  soft  B  or  Double  B 
pencil  to  map  out,  with  a  light  yet  firm  hand,  the  leading  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  landscape.  He  was  furnished,  too,  with  large 
hog’s-hair  brushes  for  broad  generalized  masses,  and  with  smaller 
sables  for  details.  He  carried  likewise  a  box  of  dry  colours 
wetted  for  immediate  use,  with  a  small  bottle  of  opaque  white  for 
a  few  final  high  lights  ;  his  maxim  was,  “  Keep  to  dry  colours,  shun 
the  bottle-white,  and  leave  your  lights  to  the  paper.”  With 
such  accoutrements  he  could  sit  down  in  Leigh  Woods,  in  Lycia, 
or  at  Lynmouth,  and  after  two,  or  at  most  four,  hours,  suc¬ 
ceeded  “  in  laying  his  mind  upon  paper.”  It  was  the  “  mind  ”  that 
gave  value  to  the  material. 

Bristol  was  a  great  school  for  sketching ;  the  famed  “Norwich 
School  ”  has  not  more  to  show  in  the  way  of  local  studies  made  by 
local  painters.  Miiller  was  one  of  a  friendly  company  of  artists 
and  amateurs  who  with  portfolios  and  pencils  wandered  up  and 
down  among  the  rocks,  the  trees,  and  the  streams  of  the  sister 
valleys  of  the  Avon  and  the  Frome.  Nature  here  disported  herself 
in  a  freedom,  beauty,  and  variety  inspiring  alike  to  poetry  and 
painting.  We  remember  having  seen  in  manuscript  a  since  pub¬ 
lished  sonnet  by  the  Rev.  John  Eagles,  suggested  by  the  wild 
rocks  and  the  writhing  serpentine  trees  of  “the  Salvator  Rosa 
Valley  ”  in  Leigh  woods.  It  begins  thus  : — 

A  Picture. 

A  horrid  wood  of  unknown  trees,  that  throw 

An  awful  foliage  ;  snakes  about  whose  rind, 

Festooned  in  hideous  idleness,  did  wind, 

And  swing  the  black-green  masses  to.  and  fro. 

We  also  recall  a  conversation  in  which  Mr.  Eagles  recounted  his 
emotions  in  the  same  valley.  He  was  sketching,  and  the  gather¬ 
ing  shades  of  evening  gave  a  bat-like  wing  to  his  imagination ; 
his  fancy  peopled  the  woods  with  weird  phantoms ;  his  ear  was 
assaulted  by  their  shrieks,  till  at  last,  the  scene  he  had  conjured  up 
becoming  too  much  for  him,  he  threw  down  his  sketch  and  fled. 
At  other  times,  in  more  cheerful  mood,  “The  Sketcher”  of 
Blackwood' &  Magazine  would  improvise  a  song  suited  to  the  scene, 
or  suggested  by  the  talk  of  his  companions.  Muller,  Eagles,  and 
Harrison  were  accustomed  to  go  out  sketching  together ;  Miiller,  who 
was  a  pleasant  companion,  was  watched  as  a  prodigy,  and  he  in  turn 
profited  by  the  intellectual  and  scholarly  converse  of  his  amateur 
associates.  Muller  had  much  to  gain,  for  we  cannot  agree  with 
Mr.  Holly  that  he  was  gifted  with  a  great  creative  imagination  ;  his 
power  lay  in  another  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  his  assimilative 
capacity  was  almost  unexampled.  His  art  reflected  in  succession 
Ruysdael  and  Claude,  Tintoret  and  Turner  ;  it  was  ever  in  transi¬ 
tion  ;  his  mind  became  recipient  of  the  imaginative  ideas  of 
the  gifted  men  who  had  learnt  to  interpret  nature  through  the 
poetic  sense.  Muller,  judging  from  the  letters  here  collected — 
some  of  which  are  too  trivial  and  ephemeral  for  lasting  record — • 
had  but  one  medium  for  the  expression  of  his  thoughts ;  his 
vocabulary  and  language  lay  within  the  confines  of  his  paint-box. 

What  we  have  said  leads  us  on  to  yet  another  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Bristol  school  of  sketching.  We  have  all 
heard  of  war  waged  for  an  idea,  and  no  less  may  it  be  said 
that  a  sketch  may  be  undertaken  to  enforce  some  preconceived 
thought,  some  paramount  idea.  Mr.  Eagles  was  a  prophet  of 
this  faith ;  he  believed  himself  the  true  exponent  of  the  views  of 
the  old  masters,  more  especially  of  Gaspar  Poussin,  and  Muller  is 
known  to  have  always  given  an  attentive  ear  to  the  teachings  of 
his  friend.  Recalling  our  own  experiences,  we  should  say'that 
Mr.  Eagles  was  specially  distinguished  by  the  faculty  of  seeing  and 
evoking'  the  latent  picture  in  nature.  We  have  been  with  him  in 
the  valley  of  the  Frome  and  in  Cleve  Combe,  when,  with  hushed 
voice,  as  if  fearing  to  disturb  fairies  in  their  haunts,  he  would 
whisper,  “I  see  there  a  picture  ;  do  you  not  mark  how  the  branches 
accordantly  compose,  and  how  the  foreground  rocks  bring  the  sub¬ 
ject  together  P  j  Then,  with  hand  raised,  he  squared  out  the  picture, 
and  enclosed  it  within  an  imaginary  frame.  He  added,  “  Were 
Titian  or  Poussin  here,  this  composition  would  not  escape  their 
pencils.”  This  mental  habit  Muller  shared  with  Eagles.  His 
studies  from  nature  are  seldom  scraps,  fragments,  or  episodes; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  symmetric,  they  gather  strength  at 
the  centre,  shade  away  at  the  circumference,  and  die  out  indefi- 
nitely  at  the  corners.  From  first  to  last  the  problem  was  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  and  where  was  “  the  picture,”  and  to  this  paramount 
end  all  distracting  details  were  surrendered.  Sketching  thus  prac¬ 
tised  becomes,  as  we  have  said,  primarily  a  mental  process  •  the 
hand  follows  the  dictates  of  the  intellect. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  how  it  came  to  pass  that  Bristol 
in  the  past  generation  was  conspicuous  for  naturalistic  study  in  art 
no  less  than  in  science  and  literature.  It  may  be  worthy  of  re¬ 
membrance  that  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge  sketched 
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out  their  early  thoughts  in  Somerset,  and  the  sonnets  of  Mr.  Eagles 
breathe  the  spirit  of  Wordsworth.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
pictures  are  conceived  in  the  tumultuous  temper  of  Poussin  and 
Salvator  Rosa.  On  the  whole,  we  incline  to  think  that  Muller 
was  too  cosmopolitan  to  he  circumscribed  by  locality ;  yet,  in 
common  with  the  poets  and  the  painters  identified  with  Bristol, 
he  doubtless  owed  much  to  the  inspiring  beauty  of  its  scenery. 
And  we  learn  that  after  his  Lycian  experiences  he  returned  to  his 
old  sketching  grounds  without  any  loss  of  early  zest.  In  fine, 
what  we  have  said  of  Muller  as  a  sketcher  may  be  summed  up  in 
his  own  trenchant  words : — - 

The  sketch  is  the  important  thing.  First,  we  study  closely  nature’s 
forms  and  details  to  learn  her  grammar  ;  then  we  may  seek  her  for  transient 
eli’ects,  her  lights  and  shadows,  her  suggestive  quality,  in  short,  for  the 
poetry  of  the  hour  ;  but  we  must  use  our  heads  as  well  as  our  hands,  and 
set  to"  work  with  all  our  hearts. 

The  fame  of  Miiller  is  posthumous.  He  painted  “  potboilers  ” 
at  5 1.,  “  and  these  five-pounders  were  lately  sold  for  two  or  three 
himdred  guineas  a-piece.”  The  Academy  to  the  very  last  “  skied  ” 
his  pictures,  which  in  truth  were  inferior  to  his  sketches.  “  Who 
killed  Muller  ?  ”  is  a  question  as  often  asked  as  “  Who  killed 
poor  Keats  ?  ”  The  truth  is  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
fell  a  victim  to  Academy  or  to  criticism.  Miiller  was  already 
stricken  with  death,  and  the  blow  at  the  hands  of  “  the  hangers  ” 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  even  accelerated  the  end.  Muller, 
after  his  London  campaign,  returned  to  his  old  haunts  in  Bristol, 
shaken  and  prostrated.  Yet  the  passion  of  youth  asserted  itself 
strong  in  death.  Two  attacks  of  haemorrhage  brought  on  an  alarm¬ 
ing  loss  of  strength,  but  still  he  painted.  A  few  days  before  he  died 
a  friend  sent  him  some  flowers.  Placing  them  in  his  sketching  water- 
bottle,  he  said,  “  Let  us  arrange  a  chord  of  colour  ”  ;  then,  making 
a  rapid  outline,  he  “  began  to  paint  much  as  he  did  out  of  doors.” 
This  small  water-colour  drawing  was  his  last.  “  The  next  day  or 
two  he  painted  in  oil,  on  a  small  millboard,  the  well-known 
flower  picture ;  still  one  day  more,  an  unfinished  fruit  piece. 
While  his  palette  was  being  set  for  him,  he  fell  back  and  died.” 


OUR  ENGLISH  CHURCH.* 

IT  is  seldom  our  lot  to  criticize  a  book  whose  author  is  in¬ 
genuous  enough  to  expose  in  the  very  first  page  his  or  her 
ignorance  of  the  subject  written  about.  This  the  author  of  Our 
English  Church  has  succeeded  in  doing.  We  know  what  to  expect 
when  we  read  on  the  title-page  that  a  book  professing  to  be  the 
history  of  “Our  English  Church "  contains  “  stories  from  British 
history  ”  ;  and  on  turning  over  the  pages  which  follow  our  expecta¬ 
tions  are  not  disappointed.  In  the  first  chapter  we  are  led  to  look 
for  “  Something  about  our  Forefathers,”  and  find  only  the  stereo¬ 
typed  nonsense  about  Druids  and  oaks,  mistletoe  and  golden  knives, 
white-skinned  bulls  and  white-robed  priests,  and  all  the  other 
ornaments  and  ceremonies  of  their  religious  rites.  Yet  Miss  Jones 
— we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  author  is  a  lady,  not  from  the 
style  only,  but  because  we  notice  that  the  secret  of  the  author's 
sex  is  discreetly  veiled  in  initials,  *nor  is  the  surname  followed  by 
M.A.  or  B.A.  or  C.B.,  or  any  such  masculine  distinction  to  set 
the  question  beyond  a  doubt — assures  us  that  “  in  these  enlightened 
days  all  of  us,  even  little  children,  know  a  great  deal  of  the  history 
of  our  own  country.”  If  indeed  such  a  leaven  of  knowledge  be  at 
work  among  children,  so  much  the  worse  for  this  little  book,  as  an 
army  of  infant  critics  will  start  up  to  cry  out  against  the  blunders 
with  which  its  pages  are  teeming.  Children  in  “  these  enlightened 
days,”  when  scholars  have  taken  up  their  cause  and  insisted  that 
their  minds  ought  to  be  fed  with  bread  instead  of  stones,  have  in¬ 
deed  many  advantages — provided,  that  is,  that  those  who  have  the 
feeding  of  them  can  distinguish  between  the  bread  and  the  stones. 
But  unfortunately  nowadays  no  sooner  does  a  book  by  some  well- 
loiown  writer  appear  than  there  springs  up  an  after-math  of 
feeble  imitations  in  which  the  thoughts  and  discoveries  of  the 
scholar  are  jumbled  together  into  unintelligible  nonsense  for 
the  benefit  chiefly  of  children  and  young  persons.  The  writers  of 
such  little  books  for  the  most  part  modestly  disclaim  all  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  original  authorities,  and  merely  profess  to  give  the  views 
of  the  most  esteemed  modem  writers.  To  this  class  of  little  books 
Our  English  Church  belongs.  Its  author,  however,  is  much  more 
pretentious,  and  would  have  us  believe  that  she  is  familiar  with  all 
our  early  historians,  more  especially  wdth  the  writings  of  the  Monk 
of  Jarrow,  whom  she  has  robbed  of  his  angel-given  title,  and  con¬ 
stantly  refers  to  as  S.  Bede.  The  truth  is,  that  the  authority  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  author  for  the  period  before  the  Norman  Conquest  is 
Mr.  Freeman,  from  whose  Old  English  History  she  has  taken 
whole  pages  without  even  so  small  a  token  of  acknowledgment  as 
inverted  commas.  But  unfortunately,  though  she  can  transcribe 
Mr.  Freeman's  words,  she  cannot  understand  their  meaning.  She 
still  firmly  believes  that  the  English  Church  was  founded  by 
“  Bran  the  Blessed,”  and  “  King  Lucius,  who  did  so  much  for  the 
Catholic  cause,”  and  all  the  other  mythical  Welsh  saints  with 
which  her  first  half-dozen  chapters  are  crowded.  As  for  the  faith 
of  the  Teutonic  invaders,  we  read  with  amazement  that,  after  tney 
had  overthrown  the  Church,  “  London  once  more  sacrificed  to 
Diana.” 

The  author  exposes  her  ignorance  of  Bede  and  o.  Latin  alike 
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when  she  comes  to  tell  of  the  conversion  of  Edwin  after  this  intro¬ 
ductory  flourish  : — “  S.  Bede  tells  us  the  story  of  the  future  life  oi 
the  young  Edwin  in  these  words  ” — we  expect  a  literal  translation 
of  Bede,  but  when  we  come  to  read  what  follows  we  find  that  they 
are  not  the  words  of  Bede  at  all,  but  the  words  of  Mr.  Freeman, 
transcribed  on  the  whole  with  great  fidelity,  though  here  and  there 
the  text  is  tampered  with,  and  a  simple  word  or  expression  is  done 
into  the  English  of  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Does  she  really  think  that 
the  words  into  which  Mr.  Freeman  imagines  Edwin’s  wonder  shaping 
itself,  “  This  is  not  a  man,  but  rather  one  of  the  great  gods,  or 
one  of  the  kind  elves,  that  hath  spoken  with  me,”  are  a  translation  of 
Bede’s  “  ut  intelligeret  non  hominem  esse,  qui  sibi  apparuisset,  sed 
spiritum  ”  P  To  correct  such  a  misapprehension  we  commend  to 
her  notice  the  note  to  be  found  on  the  very  page  from  which  she 
has  copied  the  story.  The  whole  account  of  the  conversion  of 
Northumberland,  Mercia,  and  Wessex  is  also  taken  from  the  same 
writer,  Miss  Jones  occasionally  breaking  the  thread  of  the  story 
with  some  little  piece  of  information  that  fits  but  ill  into  the- 
historian’s  style ;  as,  for  instance,  that  “  the  English  Church  com¬ 
memorates  the  memory  of  St.  Chad  on  the  2nd  day  of  March.” 
But  she  is  not  going  to  follow  blindly  the  lead  of  any 
authority,  unless  indeed  he  tells  of  the  deeds  of  Bran  and  Lucius, 
about  whom  she  is  ready  to  believe  anything.  About  matters  of 
a  later  date  she  acts  on  the  principle  that  “  heresy  is  ye  differing 
from  me.”  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Freeman  says  anything  which 
she  does  not  understand,  she  at  once  sets  him  right  by  altering  his 
words  to  suit  her  own  preconceived  notions.  Thus  Mr.  Freeman’s 
account  of  the  might  of  Edwin — “  and  all  the  lords  both  of  the 
English  and  also  of  the  Welsh  were  his  servants  ” — is  changed  into 
“all  the  lords  of  the  British  and  of  the  Welsh.”  As  Miss  Jones 
has  never  heard  of  any  Dorchester  out  of  Dorset,  in  place  of  the 
statement  that  the  Kings  of  the  West-Saxons  “founded  a 
Bishopric  at  Dorchester  in  Oxfordshire,”  we  have  “  They  founded 
bishoprics  at  Dorchester  and  in  Oxfordshire.” 

Though  the  author  has  also  learned  from  Mr.  Freeman  that 
“  even  the  very  name  of  Britain  was  lost,  and  from  the  Angli  or 
Angles,  the  principal  tribe  of  the  invaders,  the  name  of  Angle- 
land  or  England  took  its  rise,”  she  fails  to  see  that  the  name  was 
not  applied  to  the  country  till  the  English  came  to  it.  She- 
gravely  relates  that  Constantius,  the  father  of  Constantine, 
“  married  a  beautiful  English  lady  called  Helena.”  Nor  does 
she  see  that  the  same  theory  applies  to  the  northern  part 
of  Britain,  since  she  tells  us  that  “  Hibernia  or  Ireland 
contained  the  primitive  Scots,  Caledonia  or  Scotland  the 
Piets.”  It  does  not  occur  to  her  that  no  country  could  be 
Scotland  till  it  contained  Scots.  But  she  is  wonderfully  dull 
about  names.  While  she  tells  her  readers  that  the  principal 
house  of  the  Carthusians  in  England  “was  on  the  site  of  the 
Charterhouse  School,  Goswell  Street,  London,”  not  a  hint  is 
given  that  this  Charterhouse  is  merely  a  corruption  of  Chartreux, 
and  was  the  popular  form  of  the  word,  not  in  London  only,  but  at 
Perth,  and  indeed  wherever  there  was  a  Carthusian  monastery. 
In  the  same  matter-of-fact  way  she  writes  that  the  Templars  “  first 
had  a  house  in  Holborn  and  afterwards  removed  to  that  place' 
which  is  now  called  the  Temple.”  So,  again,  that  Coifi’s  renuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  gods  of  his  fathers  took  place  “at  a  place  called 
Eofornic,  now  the  city  of  York.” 

Strange  as  are  the  notions  of  Miss  Jones  as  to  nomenclature,  her 
notions  about  architecture  are  still  stranger.  King  Lucius  must 
have  held  the  enchanter’s  wand  befitting  so  mythical  a  personage 
if  he  did  indeed,  as  she  assures  us,  change  “  the  old  heathen 
temples  dedicated  to  Diana  and  Apollo  in  London,  the  first  into 
a  Christian  church,  which  is  now  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  the  second 
into  the  Abbey  of  S.  Peter’s,  Westminster.”  There  is  no  hint 
given  that  it  is  not  this  same  St.  Paul's  that  she  is  speaking 
of,  when,  a  little  later  on,  she  says  that  “  Sebbi,  King  of 
the  East  Saxons,”  “  died  in  perfect  peace,  and  was  buried 
in  S.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  where  for  a  thousand  years,  until  the 
time  of  the  great  fire  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  the- 
great  church  was  burnt  down,  the  huge  stone  coffin  was  to  be 
seen.”  If  the  first  St.  Paul’s  is  here  meant,  as  the  words 
certainly  imply,  Miss  Jones  has  unfortunately  lit  upon  the 
wrong  fire,  and  is  half-a-dozen  centuries  too  late  in  her 
date.  The  church  of  Ethelhert's  foundation  was  burned  to  the 
ground  in  1087.  Such  faith  in  the  durability  of  an  imaginary 
St.  Paul’s  was  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in  a  writer  who  says  of 
Glastonbury  that  “  now  scarce  a  trace  is  left  of  that  holy  pile.” 
Our  author  has  clearly  no  idea  of  a  church  being  built  of  anything 
but  stone  even  in  the  earliest  times.  Even  the  fact  of  St.  Ninian’s 
Church  being  known  as  the  “  White  House,”  and  Bede’s  explana¬ 
tion  that  he  built  “  ecclesiam  de  lapide,  in  solito  Brittonibus 
more,”  fail  to  convince  her  that  a  stone  church  was  a 
strange  sight  to  English  eyes.  We  are  therefore  not  surprised 
to  find  that  very  soon  after  the  coming  of  Columba  a  “  beautiful 
monastery  rose  on  the  little  island  of  Iona,  and  light  shone  amid 
the  darkness  in  which  these  wild,  fierce  people  had  lived  for  so 
long.”  If  the  author  really  believes  that  Columba  before  leaving 
Ireland  “  had  built  a  noble  monastery,”  of  course  it  will  not  strike 
her  as  odd  that  he  should  build  another  on  Iona.  And,  believing 
this,  perhaps  she  may  not  care  to  be  told  that  the  monasteries  of 
the  Columban  monks  were  groups  of  rude  log-huts  gathered  round 
a  small  church  of  wood  and  wattle.  The  “  wild,  fierce  people,” 
too,  represented  as  having  lived  for  long  in  heathen  darkness,  had 
only  just  come  over  from  the  “  land  of  the  Saints,”  and  were  of  the 
same  race  and  faith  as  the  Saint  himself.  So  large  a  part  of  Eng¬ 
land  owed  its  Christianity  to  the  monks  of  Iona,  that  anyone  who 
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takes  in  hand  to  write  the  history  of  “  Our  English  Church  ”  ought 
to  know  a  little  more  about  them  than  Miss  Jones  does. 

But  it  is  in  dealing  with  the  Reformation  in  Scotland  that 
she  strays  furthest  from  the  mark.  She  fails  to  see  that 
this  great  movement  was  in  Scotland  more  distinctly  than  in 
any  other  country  a  struggle  for  political  liberty.  We  cannot 
expect  a  writer  so  prejudiced  in  favour  of  episcopacy  to  do 
justice  to  the  patriotism  or  the  genius  of  Knox,  or  to  under¬ 
stand  the  distinction  drawn  by  the  national  mind  between  “  the 
Lord’s  Bishop,”  a  faithful  overseer  of  the  faithful,  and  “  My  Lord 
Bishop,”  a  prelate  who  took  on  himself  the  state  of  a  secular 
prince.  It  may  seem  to  Miss  Jones  that  “  Knox  and  his  party 
were  very  turbulent  and  irregular  in  their  proceedings,”  but  she 
is  much  in  the  dark  if  she  thinks  that  the  Church  government 
which  they  “first  adopted”  was  intended  to  be  “temporary.” 
It  was  not  the  fault  of  those  who  framed  the  Reformation  Statutes 
of  1560  that  they  were  afterwards  disregarded.  When  we  read 
that  “afterwards” — that  is,  after  1572,  the  year  of  Knox’s  death — 
“  they  publicly  professed  Calvinistic  opinions,”  we  can  only  suppose 
that  the  writer  has  no  clear  idea  of  what  Calvinism  means,  especially 
as  she  tells  us  in  another  passage  that  “  William  of  Orange  was 
a  Lutheran.”  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  in  spite  of  James's  newly- 
made  bishops,  the  Church  in  Scotland  was  still  in  a  very  shocking 
state,  “  the  surplice  was  not  worn,  the  prayers  were  extempore, 
and  there  was  really  no  outward  sign  of  a  Catholic  Church.” 
Does  Miss  Jones  really  not  know  that  Knox  had  compiled  a  Liturgy 
which  was  still  in  use,  and  from  which  prayers  were  read  in  St. 
Giles’s  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  that  saw  the  Liturgy  riots? 
But  it  would  take  us  too  long  to  point  out  all  the  blunders  into 
which  the  writer  falls  in  dealing  with  the  Covenant  and  the  perse¬ 
cution  of  the  days  of  James  and  Charles.  It  seems  a  pity  that  she 
should  not  reveal  to  her  readers  what  the  “  atrocities  ”  which  she 
ascribes  to  the  Cameronians  were,  instead  of  letting  them  remain 
still  “  unheard  of.”  It  may  perhaps  lessen  her  regret  that  “  all  the 
cathedrals  and  parish  churches  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyterians,” 
to  know  that  there  is  but  one  cathedral  left  entire  in  Scotland 
proper  to  be  thus  desecrated ;  but  we  hope  we  shall  not  lessen  her 
veneration  for  the  martyred  Sharp  by  pointing  out  that  he  went 
up  to  London  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  came  back  an  Arch¬ 
bishop.  It  was  this  sudden  accession  in  dignity  that  changed  him 
into  the  foe  of  that  Covenant  whose  cause  he  had  gone  up  to 
Court  to  plead. 

Before  parting  from  Our  English  Church ,  we  must  be  pardoned 
for  hinting  to  its  author  that,  however  much  pious  persons  may 
differ  about  rites  and  vestments  and  responses,  there  are  certain 
principles  of  morality  on  which  they  are  all  agreed,  and  that, 
though  no  doubt  it  is  a  proud  and  happy  thing  to  belong  to  a 
Church  which  has  had  Welsh  bishops  and  has  managed  even  to 
survive  the  tyranny  of  Protestant  William,  which  can  prove  its 
apostolic  succession  and  boasts  of  “  surplices  ’’  and  “  other  signs  of 
a  Catholic  Church,”  it  is  a  part  of  that  Church’s  teaching  to  all 
her  children  to  “keep  their  hands  from  picking  and  stealing”;  and 
that  this  precept  applies  no  less  to  the  writings  than  to  the  purses 
of  one’s  neighbours. 


WALTER’S  WORD.* 

LfJHIS  is  decidedly  a  clever  novel,  and,  what  is  more  to  the 
t  purpose,  a  very  readable  one.  For  there  is  at  present  a  school 
of  tolerably  capable  authors  who  seem  to  think  that  the  chief 
purpose  of  the  novel-writer  should  be  the  display  of  his  talents  to 
the  best  advantage,  irrespectively  altogether  of”his  readers’  enter¬ 
tainment.  The  theory  is  a  self-flattering  one,  from  several  points 
of  view.  For,  among  other  things,  to  turn  it  to  profit  presup¬ 
poses  a  certain  amount  of  ability,  and  before  a  man  can  make  a 
magazine  success  as  a  diluted  or  demoralized  George  Eliot,  he 
must  have  given  proof  of  gifts  that  might  have  made  him  a  public 
benefactor  had  he  been  content  to  direct  his  aims  somewhat  lower. 
Mr.  Payn,  at  all  events,  scrupulously  avoids  snares  of  this  kind.  He 
takes  much  more  trouble  with  his  plots  than  with  his  characters,  and, 
sticking  to  a  style  which  for  the  moment  is  somewhat  out  of  fashion, 
seeks  to  work  your  interest  up  towards  a  climax  through  a  series 
of  melodramatic  incidents  and  adventures.  This  may  not  be  the 
highest  order  of  art,  but  it  has  its  merits,  as  we  are  the  more  will¬ 
ing  to  admit  after  having  read  his  Walter's  Word.  For  the  whole 
plot  has  been  carefully  thought  out  and  artistically  constructed.  It 
is  not  only  that  the  author  keeps  the  secret  of  the  denouement 
throughout,  so  that  to  the  last  we  have  a  couple  of  alternative  and 
equally  probable  solutions  constantly  presented  to  us,  and  are  puzzled 
to  know  whether  the  heroine  and  hero  are  to  be  happy,  or  whether 
their  sun  is  to  go  down  in  darkness,  a  la  Hamlet  or  the  Bride  of 
Lammermoor  ;  but  each  separate  portion  of  the  plot  fits  into  the 
rest,  each  successive  situation  arises  naturally  out  of  the  others,  and 
the  further  we  read  the  more  are  we  satisfied  that  the  author  has 
kept  his  work  in  hand  and  never  lost  sight  of  his  original  design. 
We  have  said  that  Walter's  Word  in  rather  melodramatic  than  other¬ 
wise.  The  villain  is  excessively  and  almost  incredibly  villanous,  and 
his  nature  becomes  the  more  hideously  blackened  that  we  had  rather 
liked  him  at  the  first,  although  we  guessed  him  to  be  thoughtless 
and  possibly  selfish.  The  virtuous  hero  gives  proof  of  an°almost 
superhuman  capacity  for  self-sacrifice,  under  a  succession  of  most 
searching  trials.  Then  there  is  a  young  Italian  girl  whose  up¬ 
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bringing  and  reputation  would  scarcely  have  prepared  us  for  the 
part  she  ultimately  plays.  But,  to  say  the  most  of  it,  the  attributes  of 
all  these  people  are  only  somewhat  dramatically  exaggerated.  Their 
natures  are  forced  into  excess  of  good  or  evil  under  very  abnormal 
circumstances,  and,  whether  they  rise  to  the  sublime  or  sink  to 
the  infamous,  we  can  scarcely  say  they  are  false  to  themselves. 
Then  Mr.  Payn  does  not  commit  the  error  of  overcrowding  his 
stage,  and  his  scenes  are  certainly  sufficiently  varied.  Now  we 
are  in  studios  among  easygoing  artists,  sympathizing  in  their  hopes 
and  fears,  and  enlivened  by  their  light-hearted  talk  and  ways. 
Again  we  are  assisting  at  a  clever  game  of  cross-purposes  in  a 
family  circle,  and  at  the  birth  of  a  deep  mutual  attachment  which 
meets  with  so  much  opposition  on  all  hands  that  out  of  a  novel  we 
should  pronounce  it  hopeless.  But  as  one  of  the  two  young  ladies 
marries  at  the  outset,  and  as  the  admirer  of  the  other  is  kept  for 
long  at  arm's  length,  we  are  by  no  means  overdone  with  billing 
and  cooing.  And  the  action  becomes  too  exciting  for  the  de¬ 
sponding  lover  to  have  time  to  bore  either  himself  or  us  with 
raptures,  rhapsodies,  and  laments.  For  in  the  middle  of  the 
story  its  personages  are  transported  from  England  to  Sicily,  where 
they  fall  among  the  brigands,  and  are  immersed  over  head  and 
ears  in  a  complication  of  the  most  thrilling  adventures. 

Mr.  Payn  throws  off  with  an  elopement  which  is  somewhat 
originally  conceived.  It  has  the  further  merit  of  giving  us  a  clue 
to  the  character  of  its  contriver,  without  absolutely  compromising 
him.  A  couple  of  friends  are  seated  in  a  smoking  carriage  at 
Paddington,  as  the  down  express  is  just  on  the  point  of  starting. 
One  is  a  Crimean  hero  who  has  been  through  the  Balaclava 
charge,  and  come  back  with  honour  and  glory  and  an  arm  tempo¬ 
rarily  crippled.  By  the  by,  Mr.  Payn  is  somewhat  out  in  his 
history  when  he  represents  a  heavy  dragoon  as  galloping  on  the 
Russian  guns  on  that  eventful  day.  The  “  heavies  ”  only  charged 
the  enemy’s  cavalry,  and  did  not  count  in  the  “  six  hundred.” 
The  other  gentleman  is  Walter  Lytton,  a  promising  young  painter. 
Captain  Selwvn’s  ladylove,  who  is  fondly  attached  to  the  interest¬ 
ing  hero  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  a  wealthy  and  unrelenting 
parent,  comes  up  at  the  last  moment  to  bid  the  object  of  her 
affection  good-by.  A  sudden  thought  seems  to  strike  him.  Why 
should  she  not  step  into  the  smoking  carriage  and  take  a  run  with 
them  as  far  as  Reading  ?  at  Reading  she  will  find  a  train  to  bring 
her  back.  It  strikes  Lytton,  who  is  sage  beyond  his  years  and  pro¬ 
fessional  habits,  that  Selwyn  is  taking  an  unfair  advantage 
of  Lotty  Brown’s  love  and  inexperience.  He  is  still  more 
vexed  when  they  discover  that  they  were  mistaken  altogether 
about  the  up-train,  and  that  the  young  lady  cannot  possibly 
return  home  in  time  to  escape  detection.  He  is  the  more  annoyed 
because  he  would  have  fallen  hopelessly  in  love  with  her  himself  at 
first  sight  had  she  not  been  already  plighted  to  his  friend.  He 
would  save  her  if  he  could  from  the  consequences  of  her  impulsive 
imprudence,  but  it  is  a  delicate  business  for  a  third  party  to  inter¬ 
fere  in.  As  for  Selwyn,  he  insists  that  there  is  nothing  for  it  now 
but  immediate  marriage ;  that  the  old  gentleman  will  be  sure  to 
bless  his  children  and  bid  them  be  happy  when  the  mischief  is 
done  and  there  is  no  mending  it.  Lotty,  who  is  weak  notwith¬ 
standing  the  dignity  of  her  bearing,  easily  yields  to  her  lover’s 
j  eloquence,  and  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  the  marriage 
comes  oft’.  In  all  the  arrangements  for  it  Lytton  gives  proof  of 
that  beautiful  self-abnegation  which  he  is  soon  to  have  so  many 
opportunities  of  practising.  By  the  prominent  part  he  has  been 
compelled  to  play  in  the  surreptitious  business  he  gives  those  who 
become  his  ill-wishers  an  awkward  hold  on  him  when  he  has  trans¬ 
ferred  his  affections  to  Lotty’s  twin  sister,  and  established 
friendly  relations  with  her  father.  Lilian  from  the  first  recognizes 
the  nobility  of  his  character.  Old  Brown,  on  the  other  hand,  not 
unnaturally  forms  the  most  unfavourable  opinion  of  him  when  he 
finds  that  he  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  the  house  without  having 
said  a  word  of  his  share  in  the  marriage  of  the  elder  sister.  For 
Lytton  has  indirectly  been  the  instrument  of  a  reconciliation  between 
the  father  and  the  runaway  couple,  and  we  need  hardly  say  that 
it  was  to  serve  their  interests  that  he  has  held  his  natural  honesty 
in  abeyance.  Selwyn,  however,  by  this  time  has  shown  the  cloven 
foot ;  and  it  is  plainly  visible  to  every  one,  except  his  father-in- 
law,  whom  he  makes  it  his  business  to  flatter.  lie  would  be 
sorry  to  see  his  wife’s  sister  marry  at  all,  as  the  marriage 
might  prove  pecuniarily  injurious  to  him,  and,  above  all,  he  is  un¬ 
willing  that  she  should  marry  Lytton.  So  much  he  tells  his 
former  friend  with  his  usual  frankness ;  and  by  his  subsequent 
manoeuvres  he  makes  him  the  scapegoat  of  his  own  offence,  and 
has  him  expelled  ignominiously  from  the  mansion  of  Mr.  Brown. 
So  ends  what  we  may  call  the  first  part  of  the  book.  And  so  far 
there  is  nothing  overstrained,  except  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  Selwyn,  who  as  a  boy  had  been  the  idol  of  his  schoolfellows, 
and  who  had  afterwards  borne  a  high  reputation  as  a  good  fellow 
and  a  gallant  soldier,  should  have  showed  himself  so  consummate 
a  scoundrel  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  should  have  avowed  his 
!  rascality  with  such  unblushing  candour. 

In  the  second  part  we  find  our  friends  in  Sicily.  Milord  Brown 
has  been  persuaded  to  take  his  daughters  and  son-in-law  on  a 
yachting  expedition,  very  much  with  the  idea  of  separating  Lilian 
from  Walter.  But  love  laughs  at  distance  as  well  as  locksmiths. 
Mr.  Lytton  is  not  only  in  love  but  uneasy,  for  he  begins  to  believe 
Selwyn  capable  of  any  atrocity.  So,  as  Mr.  Brown"  has  provided 
him  with  the  sinews  of  war  in  the  shape  of  a  handsome  price  for 
some  pictures,  he  takes  a  trip  to  Sicily  to  study  his  art,  and  when 
the  English  yacht  arrives  he  is  established  in  lodgings  at  Palermo. 

!  Circumstances  give  him  such  opportunities  of  heroic  enterprise 
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as  he  never  contemplated,  and  as  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  modem 
heroes.  The  brigands  were  then  extraordinarily  venturesome, 
under  the  leadership  of  their  famous  Captain  Coralli.  Rumour 
has  magnified  the  wealth  of  Milord  Brown,  and  Captain  Coralli 
and  his  followers  are  strangely  excited  over  his  arrival.  They 
venture  into  the  town  and  on  to  the  Marina  to  scent  the  rich 
prey,  like  so  many  wolves  disguised  in  sheepskin  ;  they  set  spies  to 
dog  him,  and  they  inform  themselves  of  all  his  projected  move¬ 
ments.  After  all,  however,  it  would  seem  the  prize  is  slipping 
through  their  fingers.  The  yacht  at  least  has  got  under  weigh  and 
is  coasting  in  the  direction  of  Messina.  That  she  was  almost  be¬ 
calmed  when  close  in  shore  was  a  most  unlucky  accident  for  her 
occupants,  for  they  seem  to  have  kept  no  sort  of  watch,  and  the 
brigands  pulled  off  and  boarded  them.  Coralli,  as  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  must  indeed  have  been  a  far-sighted  and  indefatigable 
leader  of  men  to  have  prepared  his  strategy  against  so  unlikely  a 
contingency.  His  forethought  promises  to  be  richly  rewarded  how¬ 
ever.  He  carries  off  Mr.  Brown  and  Miss  Lilian — Selwyn  and  his 
wife  had  stayed  behind  in  Palermo — and  he  picks  up  Walter  Lytton 
besides,  who  had  discovered  the  catastrophe  and  was  hurrying  off 
to  Palermo  to  give  the  alarm.  Having  taken  so  much  trouble  to 
make  Mr.  Brown  their  prisoner,  it  may  he  supposed  that  the  brigands 
valued  his  liberty  at  a  high  price.  50,000/.  was  the  figure  they  ulti¬ 
mately  set  on  him, having  reduced  their  original  estimate  by  one-half. 
How  things  passed  subsequently  in  the  mountains  may  be  sur¬ 
mised.  The  troops  are  set  in  motion  by  the  authorities,  mainly 
at  the  instigation  of  the  fiend-like  Selwyn,  who,  it  may  be  pre¬ 
sumed,  desired  nothing  more  than  that  his  father-in-law  and 
sister-in-law  should  be  out  of  the  way.  In  that  case  his  wii'e 
would  inherit  everything.  Lilian  is  sent  into  Palermo  with  an 
order  for  the  money,  which  he  suppresses  as  soon  as  she  is  laid 
in  unconsciousness  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  When  Walter  follows 
as  a  second  emissary  to  see  that  all  is  right,  and  to  urge  des¬ 
patch  as  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  Selwyn  does  his  best  to 
delay  things  beyoud  the  day  when  Brown  is  to  be  tortured  to 
death  failing  the  arrival  of  the  ransom.  IIow  it  all  ended  we 
shall  not  tell ;  or  what  befell  Mr.  Lytton  when  he  redeemed  his 
word  by  returning,  like  Regulus,  to  submit  himself  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  his  enemies.  Lilian  is  in  the  town  near  the  point  of 
death.  Mr.  Brown  has  certainly  renounced  all  hope,  with  very 
good  reason,  for  with  his  City  training,  and  after  the  sufferings 
and  starvation  he  has  undergone,  escape  appears  an  absolute  im¬ 
possibility  ;  while  the  brigands  have  taken  an  oath  to  murder  him 
rather  than  give  him  up.  Nothing  much  short  of  a  miracle  can 
bring  about  a  happy  denouement,,  and  if  our  readers  care  to  know 
whether  a  miracle  was  wrought,  they  had  better  go  for  themselves 
to  the  story.  We  can  assure  them  that  in  an}'  case  they  might 
do  much  worse,  whether  the  winding  up  be  to  their  miuds 
or  not. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

IN  the  preface  to  his  great  Dictionary,  written  eleven  years  ago, 
M.  Littre  said  that  the  arduous  task  of  correcting  the  first 
and  last  proofs  of  each  sheet  had  been  undertaken  by  M.  Beaujean, 
Professor  iu  the  University  of  France,  and  he  wished  that  the  fact  of 
having  successfully  accomplished  so  tiresome  a  duty  might  prove 
for  his  indefatigable  coadjutor  a  title  to  something  more  profitable. 
At  any  rate  it  has  shown  that  no  one  could  be  better  qualified  than 
M.  Beaujean  for  the  important  office  of  abridging  the  gigantic 
Dictionary  * * * §,  reducing  it  to  its  strictly  indispensable  elements,  and 
bringing  it  within  the  reach  of  the  smallest  libraries  and  the  most 
limited  incomes.  It  is  evident  that  the  circle  within  which  a 
lexicon  in  four  large  quarto  volumes  is  likely  to  thrive  must 
be  a  narrow  one,  and  that  a  carefully  and  accurately  prepared 
abridgment  will  appeal  to  the  majority  of  the  public.  The  plan 
adopted  by  M.  Beaujean  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows.  As  regards  “  Nomenclature,”  all  the 
words  given  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  V Academie  are  preserved,  with 
the  addition  of  more  than  eight  thousand  five  hundred  neologisms 
or  scientific  expressions  sanctioned  by  the  best  modern  -writers. 
The  “  Pronunciation  ”  is  always  explained  in  the  case  of  difficult 
words.  The  “  Etymology  ”  is  stated  -whenever  it  can  be  determined 
without  a  doubt;  but  problems  open  to  discussion  would  scarcely 
be  suited  to  a  dictionary  for  general  use.  As  to  “  Grammar,” 
questions  connected  with  grammatical  rules  are  left  untouched, 
except  in  a  few  cases  where  the  compiler  has  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  protest  against  certain  arbitrary  distinctions  or  useless 
subtleties.  With  respect  to  “  Definitions,  and  Classification  of 
Various  Meanings,”  students  will  find  them  minutely  and  fully 
given ;  examples  are  furnished  whenever  required,  but  it  would 
have  been  absurd  and  impossible  to  imitate  here  the  copiousness 
of  the  great  Dictionary.  M.  Beaujean's  abridgment  is  neatly 
printed  in  two  columns,  and  is  complete  without  being  unwieldy. 

The  work  we  have  just  heen  noticing  is  destined  chiefly  for 
Frenchmen,  who  will  thus,  it  may  be  hoped,  become  familiar  with 
the  delicate  nuances  of  their  own  language.  M.  Gasc’s  two 
volumes  t  appeal  to  Englishmen,  and  deserve  to  be  extensively 
used.  For  several  years  past,  both  as  a  teacher  and  as  a  writer 
of  school  books,  the  author  of  this  new  Dictionary  has  obtained 
much  reputation,  and  this  latest  product  of  his  industry  is  in 

*  Dictionnaire  de  la  langue  franraise,  abrege  du  dictionnaire  de  E.  Littre. 
Par  A.  Beaujean.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Ilachette  &  Co. 

f  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  Languages.  By  F.  E.  A.  Gasc 
London  :  Bell&  Daldy. 


every  respect  worthy  of  those  which  have  preceded  it.  The 
French-English  part  is  introduced  by  a  few  easy  rules  on  the 
formation  of  compound  substantives,  and  on  the  changes  of 
the  termination  as  compared  with  that  of  the  corresponding 
English  words. 

Count  Grimouard  de  Saint-Laurent  has  just  published  the  sixth 
volume  of  his  Guide  de  Tart  chretien  *  ;  it  contains  four  tables, 
which  will  prove  of  great  use  to  all  who  attempt  to  study  a 
work  where  the  abundance  of  details  is  overwhelming.  The 
first  of  these  tables  gives  the  names  of  the  saints  and  holy  per¬ 
sonages  referred  to  by  the  author;  in  the  second  we  find  the 
artists  whose  productions  are  quoted  and  described ;  the  literary 
characters  and  writings  of  every  kind  mentioned  or  commented 
upon  come  next ;  and,  finally,  a  general  index  of  subjects  is  ap¬ 
pended.  The  volume  ends  with  a  summary  description  of  the 
engravings  and  photographs  inserted  in  the  work,  and  with  a  large 
number  of  excellent  notes  on  various  topics  connected  with 
Christian  art. 

Besides  the  invaluable  services  it  has  directly  rendered  to  the 
study  of  history  by  the  issuing  of  correct  texts  and  important  works 
which  had  remained  in  manuscript  for  want  of  an  enterprising 
editor,  the  Societe  de  l’Histoire  de  France  has  also  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  encouraging  and  suggesting  in  various  quarters  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  same  kind  and  of  equal  interest.  We  may  name,  as 
a  specimen,  the  registres-jtmrnaux  of  Pierre  de  l’Estoile  f ,  well 
known  to  students  of  the  history  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
which  have  been  at  different  times  incompletely  and  carelessly 
printed.  Occupying  as  he  did  a  prominent  post  in  the  French 
Chancery,  and  therefore  thoroughly  well  qualified  to  observe  what 
was  going  on  at  Court,  Pierre  de  l’Estoile  is  one  of  the  best 
authorities  for  the  history  of  his  country  during  the  later  Valois, 
and  accordingly  his  journals  excited  the  attention  of  anecdote- 
mongers  even  as  far  back  as  the  year  1621 .  Unfortunately  the  details 
which  he  gives  were  speedily  overlaid  with  facts  and  incidents 
taken  from  other  sources,  so  that  it  became  difficult  in  course  of 
time  to  distinguish  between  the  original  text  and  the  additions  of 
commentators.  The  scholars  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  present  edition,  without  eliminating  these  supplementary 
sources  of  information,  have  judiciously  printed  them  by  them¬ 
selves,  so  that  they  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  main 
body  of  the  work.  The  entire  publication  will  comprise  the 
journals  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  (first  edition,  1621);  those  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  (first  edition,  1719)  ;  the  curious  supple¬ 
ment  given  by  M.  Ilalphen  in  1862,  and  a  number  of  hitherto  un¬ 
published  documents.  Our  readers  may  form  some  idea  of  the  value 
of  the  work  when  we  say  that  it  is  to  extend  to  twelve,  or  possibly 
fifteen,  octavo  volumes.  The  details  given  by  L’Estoile  are  not  un- 
frequently  of  a  very  startling  character,  but  we  must  remember 
that  he  discourses  about  the  Louvre  at  the  time  of  Catherine 
de’  Medici,  that  is  to  say,  about  a  hotbed  ot  corruption  and  of 
treachery. 

The  new  volume  of  M.  Ravaisson's  Archives  de  la  Bastille  J  com¬ 
pletes  the  account  of  the  chamhre  des  poisons  and  of  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  trial  in  which  so  many  persons  of  the  highest  rank  were 
implicated.  The  most  scandalous  example  perhaps  of  the  perver¬ 
sion  of  justice  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  manner  in 
which  this  affair  was  hushed  up  when  the  Ring  discovered  that 
amongst  the  culprits  were  to  be  found  some  persons  who  had 
till  then  enjoyed  his  confidence  and  his  friendship.  The  court 
assembled  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  cases  of  poisoning 
and  of  supposed  witchcraft  had  for  a  time  suspended  its  sittings, 
when  an  old  associate  of  Sainte-Croix  and  of  Mme.  de  Brinvilliers 
happened  to  be  arrested ;  he  was  immediately  made  the  scape¬ 
goat,  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  on  the  Place  de  Greve 
with  great  display.  Then  the  King  decided  that  there  was  no  fur¬ 
ther  occasion  for  carrying  on  the  trial,  and  an  edict  was  published 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  repetition  of  crimes  such  as  those 
of  which  Mme.  de  Brinvilliers  and  her  accomplices  had  been  guilty. 
Besides  a  number  of  documents  referring  to  this  business, 
M.  Ravaisson  has  published  several  letters  which  illustrate  in  a 
curious  manner  the  social  condition  of  France,  the  state  of  the 
press,  the  right  of  petitioning,  &c.  The  case  of  the  Chevalier  de 
Rohan,  who  was  found  guilty  of  plotting  against  his  country,  and 
had  actually  promised  to  sell  Quillebceuf  to  the  Dutch,  is  likewise 
amply  discussed  in  this  volume. 

The  excellent  notice  prefixed  to  the  Abbti  David’s  journals  § 
does  not  exaggerate  the  importance  and  interest  of  this  work.  It 
was  in  1 862  that  the  enthusiastic  missionary  was  sent  for  the  first 
time  to  China  by  the  Superior  of  the  French  Lazarists.  Passionately 
fond  of  scientific  research,  and  especially  of  natural  history,  he 
visited  Mongolia  and  Eastern  Tartary,  after  having  endeavoured 
to  found  a  FTench  college  at  Pekin,  and,  whilst  perfecting  himself 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  he  collected  a 
large  number  of  geological,  botanical,  and  zoological  speci¬ 
mens,  which  he  forwarded  to  the  Paris  Jardin  des  Plantes. 
The  success  thus  obtained  by  him  determined  the  authorities 
of  the  Museum  to  secure  his  undivided  services  for  a  consider- 

*  Guide  de  Vart  chretien,  etudes  d’esthetique  et  dC iconographie.  Par  le 
comte  de  Grimouard  de  Saint-Laurent.  Vol.  6.  Paris  :  Didron. 

f  Registres-journaux  de  Pierre  de  FEstoile.  Edition  pour  la  premiere 
fois  complete,  &c.  Par  MM.  Brunet,  Champollion,  &c.  Vol.  1.  Paris : 
Libraire  des  Bibliophiles. 

1  Archives  de  la  Bastille.  Documents  ine'dits,  recueillis  et  publics  par 
FranQois  Ravaisson.  Vol.  7.  Paris  :  Durand. 

§  Journal  de  mon  troisieme  voyage  (P exploration  dans  P empire  chinois. 
Par  l’abbe  Armand  David.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Ilachette  &  Co. 
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able  length  of  time,  and  they  obtained  the  necessary  permission 
from  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  The  result  was  that  in  the 
course  of  two  other  journeys  the  Abbe  David  explored  the 
whole  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  enriched  the  natural  history 
collections  of  Paris  with  treasures  of  every  hind.  The  narrative 
of  his  first  two  journeys  has  been  printed  in  the  Nouvelles  archives 
du  museum.  The  present  work  contains  an  account  of  the  third, 
illustrated  by  three  good  maps.  The  special  subject  of  the  author's 
researches  naturally  occupies  the  chief  place  in  his  journals;  but 
the  two  volumes  now  before  us  contain  in  addition  interesting' 
details  on  ethnography  and  geography,  besides  many  anecdotes 
characteristic  of  Chinese  habits  and  civilization. 

The  Marquis  de  Compiegne  * * * §  appears  to  have  visited  equatorial 
Africa  with  like  satisfactory  results.  The  dangers  he  had  to  face, 
though  of  a  different  nature  from  those  which  so  often  threatened 
to  stop  tbe  Abbe  David,  proved  equally  serious,  and  nothing 
but  an  enthusiastic  love  of  science,  combined  with  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  could  have  carried  him  and  his  companion,  M.  Al. 
Marche,  during  an  expedition  which  lasted  two  years,  through  all 
the  perils  of  the  worst  climate  in  the  world,  amongst  tribes  of 
cannibals,  where  they  had  to  contend  not  only  against  the  ferocity 
of  the  natives,  but  against  the  ill-will  and  treachery  of  their 
own  escort.  M.  de  Compiegne’s  intrepidity  has  been  rewarded  by 
important  discoveries  in  natural  history,  and  he  managed  to  pene¬ 
trate  beyond  the  falls  of  the  Samba  into  the  district  of  the  Iveias, 
where  no  white  man  had  ever  gone  before.  Ilis  volume,  which 
is  simply  written,  and  avowedly  shuns  all  sensational  descriptions, 
will  be  found  extremely  interesting.  It  is  completed  by  a  map 
and  several  woodcuts. 

The  old  writer  Adenes  le  roi  f  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  French  trouveres ;  he  composed  the  romances  entitled  Cleomades 
and  Les  enfances  Ogier,  besides  those  of  which  we  have  now  to  speak, 
and  he  flourished  during  the  thirteenth  century,  when  mediaeval 
literature  had  reached  its  highest  state  of  perfection.  The  Academie 
Royale  de  Belgique  undertook  some  time  ago  to  give  a  new  and 
improved  edition  of  the  works  of  Adenes,  who  was  a  Fleming  by 
birth,  and  the  two  volumes  for  which  M.  Scheler  is  responsible  com¬ 
plete  the  undertaking.  Berte  aus  gram  pies  had  already  been  pub¬ 
lished  more  than  forty  years  ago  in  the  collection  of  the  Rumam  des 
duitze  Pairs ;  it  is  generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  popular  in 
the  series,  and  M.  Paris  deserved  well  of  antiquaries  in  rescuing 
it  from  oblivion.  M.  Scheler ’s  reprint,  founded  upon  a  MS.  kept 
at  the  Arsenal  Library,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  critical 
one,  for  the  editor  has  not  attempted  to  collate  the  other 
five  MSS.  of  the  poem ;  but  he  gives  a  few  various  readings, 
and  his  notes  are  very  valuable  for  the  history  of  meditevai 
French.  As  the  text  of  Bueves  de  Commarchis  exists  only  in 
one  evdex,  his  task  here  was  far  easier;  he  has  enriched  the 
volume  with  a  summary  of  the  poem,  notes,  a  vocabulary,  &c. 
We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  masterpieces  of  the  trouveres  are  now 
gradually  finding  their  way  before  the  public ;  and  it  will  be 
one  of  the  happiest  results  of  the  impulse  given  by  MM.  Gaston 
Paris  ( Histoire  pvetique  de  Charlemagne )  and  Leon  Gautier  {Les 
epopees  frangaises ),  that  the  imaginative  literature  of  the  feudal 
times  is  at  last  known  and  appreciated. 

Messrs.  Didot  published  some  years  ago  a  most  interesting 
series  of  memoirs  on  the  eighteenth  century,  and  they  now 
begin  a  fresh  one  J  with  two  volumes  on  the  principal  coups 
d’etat  which  marked  the  French  Revolution.  The  name  of  the 
editor,  M.  de  Lescure,  is  a  guarantee  that  the  work  will  be  con¬ 
scientiously  done,  and  from  the  instalment  just  issued  we  can 
form  some  idea  of  the  whole.  Between  1789  and  1799  the 
annals  of  the  Revolution  abound  in  exciting  episodes ;  the  20th 
of  June,  the  10th  of  August,  the  9th  Thermidor,  the  18th  Fruc- 
tidor,  and  the  18th  Brumaire — such  are  the  divisions  of  M.  de 
Lescure’s  volumes ;  why  the  tailing  of  the  Bastille  and  the 
September  massacres  should  have  been  excluded  we  are  at  a 
loss  to'imagine.  No  unpublished  documents  are  given,  it  is  true  ; 
but  the  pieces  inserted  are  all  very  scarce  ;  for  instance,  Roederers 
Chronique  de  cmquante  jours,  which  opens  the  first  volume. 
The  memoirs  of  Fidvee,  Vilate,  Barras,  and  Meda,  Ramel’s  journal 
and  that  of  Barbe-Marbois,  Arnault's  Souvenirs  dun  sexagenaire, 
may  be  quoted  amongst  the  sources  which  have  supplied  M.  de 
Lescure  with  material ;  it  was  of  course  impossible  to  print  them 
all,  but  we  think  that  the  selections  made  are,  generally  speaking, 
judicious  and  characteristic. 

M.  Valfrey  is  n  laborious  author  who  has  devoted  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  his  diplomatic  negotiations 
resulting  from  the  late  war.§  Five  volumes  of  his  work  have 
already  appeared,  and  the  most  recent  one  includes  the  interval 
between  October  12,  1S71,  and  September  5,  1873  ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  describes  the  end  of  the  task  so  successfully  performed  by  M. 
Thiers,  and  likewise  the  end  of  his  Government.  In  detailing 
the  negotiations  which  France  carried  on  with  Germany  for 
the  payment  of  the  indemnity  and  the  evacuation  of  the  terri¬ 
tory,  M.  Valfrey  has  given  us  documents  which  are  familiar  to 
most  readers,  as  they  were  reproduced  by  all  the  newspapers  at 
the  time  when  the  negotiations  were  carried  on ;  but  his  work 

*  Afrique  equatoriale.  Par  le  marquis  de  Compiegne.  Paris  :  Plon. 

f  Berte  aus  grans  pies :  Bueves  de  Commarchis,  par  Adenes  li  rois. 
Editions  publiees  par  M.  A.  Scheler.  Bruxelles :  Closson  et  Cie. 

t  Memoir es  sur  les  journees  rSmlutionnaires  et  les  coups  d’etat  de  1789  a 
1799.  Edites  par  M.  de  Lescure.  Paris :  Didot. 

§  Histoire  du  traiti  de  Frunefort  et  de  la  liberation  du  territoire  francais. 
Par  J.  Valfrey.  Vol.  5.  Paris  :  Amyot. 


does  more,  as  it  reveals  the  opinions  of  the  various  European 
Cabinets  on  the  events  which  were  then  taking  place.  The 
downfall  of  M.  Thiers  occupies  a  prominent  part  in  the  volume 
before  us ;  it  was  quite  misunderstood  abroad,  and  foreign  Powers 
were  at  a  loss  to  discover  why,  after  the  success  of  the  loan  of 
1872,  the  Conservative  party,  instead  of  rallying  round  the  Chief 
of  the  State,  and  giving  him  their  cordial  adhesion,  selected  that 
very  time  to  attack  him.  The  Parliamentary  revolution  of  May  24, 
1S73,  took  all  Europe, Russia  especially,  by  surprise;  and  Italy,  in 
conjunction  with  Germany,  turned  it  to  the  best  advantage.  M. 
Valfrey  seems  to  us  somewhat  unfair  in  his  estimate  of  M.  Thiers  ; 
but  on  the  whole  his  work  is  valuable,  and  we  can  strongly 
recommend  it  to  politicians  and  students  of  contemporary  history. 

St.  Francois  de  Sales  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
French  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  his 
Introduction  a  la  vie  devote  has  been  universally  admired,  even 
by  those  who  care  very  little  for  his  religious  views.  After  what 
M.  Sainte-Beuve  and  M.  Sayous  have  said  about  the  Bishop 
of  Geneva,  we  need  not  add  a  single  word  of  praise,  hut  will 
merely  remark  that  few  works  with  which ,  we  are  acquainted 
oiler  more  scope  for  a  judicious  anthology  *  or  collection  of  choice 
extracts  than  the  Introduction  ci  la  vie  devote.  M.  Deloincourt  has 
undertaken  the  pleasant  duty  of  producing  such  a  volume,  and  it 
will  receive  a  hearty  welcome  from  all  persons  who  are  capable  of 
enjoying  the  graces  of  a  highly  gifted  imagination  combined  with 
true  piety.  We  only  regret  that  M.  Deloincourt  should  not  have 
taken  a  few  additional  gems  from  the  other  works  of  St.  Francois. 

M.  de  Frayssinous  played  an  important  part  in  the  history  of  the 
Restoration;  he  was  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  during  the 
reign  of  Charles  X.  f,  and  obtained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
writer  and  pulpit  orator.  The  lectures,  or  conferences,  which  he 
delivered  at  the  church  of  St.  Sulpice  in  Paris,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Revolution,  attracted  much  notice,  and  he  speedily  rose  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  distinction.  M.  de  Frayssinous  managed 
to  win  universal  esteem  and  respect  at  a  time  when  party  spirit 
ran  high  and  the  clergy  were  systematically  attacked  by  tbe  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  tire  Liberals  and  the  Bonapai'tists ;  he  threw  the 
weight  of  his  influence  on  the  Gallican  side,  and  thus  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  champions  of  Ultramontanism.  The  collection 
of  his  works  is  not  a  very  voluminous  one,  and  it  certainly  ought 
to  he  studied  as  a  valuable  item  in  the  literary  movement  of  the 
Restoration  period.  The  Conferences  choisies  just  published  by 
M.  Laurent  will  give  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  Bishop  of  Ilermopolis 
to  those  who  have  not  time  to  read  his  complete  discourses, 
and  the  excellent  monograph  which  opens  the  volume  is  a  great 
deal  more  than  what  the  author  modestly  calls  a  notice  hiogra- 
pliique. 

The  work  of  M.  Leopold  Niepce  j;  is  an  important  contribution 
to  the  history  of  the  second  city  in  France.  Besides  the  libraries, 
both  public  and  private,  which  Lyons  can  boast  of,  there  existed 
formerly  several  collections  of  archives  or  records,  preserved  with 
the  greatest  care  by  religious  corporations,  charities,  the  consular 
body,  the  courts  of  law,  &c.  All  these  documents,  so  valuable  for 
local  history,  were  mutilated  during  the  Revolution,  and  the 
papers  now  remaining  may  give  us  a  faint  idea  of  what  must  have 
been  the  importance  of  the  whole.  M.  Niepce  has  attempted  to 
relate  the  history  of  these  records,  and  in  so  doing  he  really  gives  us 
a  very  interesting  account  of  the  organization  and  development  of 
the  municipal  power  at  Lyons.  The  duty  of  cataloguing,  sorting, 
and  classifying  heaps  of  papers,  title-deeds,  and  muniments  of 
every  kind,  accumulated  during  a  long  course  of  centuries,  is 
arduous  enough,  even  when  the  mistaken  zeal  of  revolutionists  has 
consigned  one-third  of  them  to  the  flames ;  and  it  seems  that  it 
requires  no  little  energy  and  perseverance  to  obtain  for  what  has 
been  preserved  a  suitable  shelter  against  the  dangers  of  damp  and 
fire.  M.  Niepce,  however,  has  boldly  grappled  with  the  task,  and 
we  hope  that  the  publication  of  his  excellent  volume  will  induce 
the  authorities  at  Lyons  to  providS  a  suitable  receptacle  for  the 
treasures  which  he  has  so  fully  described. 

Amongst  the  scientific  works  which  have  reached  us  lately, 
we  notice  two  fresh  instalments  of  the  Dictionnaire  de  Chimie, 
published  by  M.  Wurtz  and  his  distinguished  coadjutors. §  On 
account  of  their  practical  character,  the  articles  on  Blood,  on 
Sodium  and  Silicium,  will  naturally  he  most  read,  and  they  give  an 
excellent  idea  of  the  care  with  which  the  whole  work  is  compiled. 

M.  Guillemin’s  little  volume  on  Sound  ||  is  a  valuable  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  popular  scientific  cyclopaedia  published  by  him. 
It  explains  acoustical  phenomena  in  a  simple  and  intelligible  form, 
and  is  illustrated  by  seventy  woodcuts. 

The  four  military  campaigns  of  1 874,  described  in  M.  Plauchut’s- 
work^[,  after  having  enriched  the  pages  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Maudes,  are  still  in  the  memory  of  readers  who  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  extra-European  politics.  The  Ashantee  war  is  the  only 
one  of  the  four  which  takes  us  out  of  Asia ;  hut  it  is  undoubtedly 
oue  of  the  most  important  of  them,  from  the  effects  it  may  have 

*  Pensees  choisies  de  St.  Francois  de  Sales.  Par  J.  Deloincourt.  Paris: 
Bray. 

f  /’  ruyssino'us,  conferences  choisies,  preccdces  d’une  notice  biographique. 
Par  A.  Laurent.  Tour  :  JYIame. 

J  Les  archives  de  Lyon.  Par  M.  L.  Niepce.  Lyons  :  Georg. 

§  Dictionnaire  de  Chimie  pure  et  appiiquce.  Par  Ad.  Wurtz.  Liv.  19 
and  20.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  Haehette  &  Co. 

||  Le  son  :  notions  d’acoustique,  physique  et  musicale.  Par  A.  Guillcmin. 
Paris  and  London  :  L.  Haehette  &  Co. 

.  If  Les  quatre  campagnes  militaires  de  1874.  Par  E.  Plauchut.  Paris i 
|  Levy. 
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on  the  slave-trade.  Our  author  gives  evidence  of  a  thorough  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  his  subject,  and  his  remarks  on  the  traffic  of 
the  coolies  at  Macao  are  particularly  striking. 

Prince  Lubomirski's  tales  of  Russian  life  *  scarcely  need  to  be 
recommended.  Every  one  has  read  the  volume  entitled  Fonc- 
tionnaires  et  Bayards,  and  equal  popularity  is  probably  in  store 
for  the  work  in  which  the  romantic  adventures  of  the  hero  of 
Tchesmd,  Alexis  Orloff,  are  made  the  groundwork  of  a  novel. 

George  Sand  can  never  lose  those  qualities  which  make  her  in 
some  respects  the  greatest  living  French  writer,  but  we  must  say 
that  her  recent  tales  lack  originality,  and  that  the  heroes  and 
heroines  to  whom  she  introduces  us  are  indistinct  figures,  leaving  j 
on  our  mind  none  of  the  impressions  which  Mauprat,  Lelia,  and 
Valentine  will  conjure  up  whenever  we  hear  the  names  mentioned. 
The  story  of  Flamarande,  and  its  sequel  Les  deux  freres  f,  are 
so  unnatural  and,  let  us  say,  so  tedious,  that  they  would  hardly 
call  for  notice  were  it  not  that  some  of  the  descriptive  parts  are 
full  of  real  beauty. 

M.  Tallichet  will,  we  trust,  publish  separately  his  suggestive 
remarks  on  contemporary  France,  now  that  the  last  part  has 
appeared  in  the  Bibliotheque  universelle.%  The  September  number 
of  that  Review  contains,  amongst  other  interesting  articles,  a 
review  of  Sheridan  Knowles's  William  Tell^  and  a  curious  sketch 
of  Paris  society  two  centuries  ago.  If  we  may  believe  M.  Amedde 
Roget,  Racine's  comedy  of  Les  Flaideurs  was  an  exact  picture  of 
the  mania  for  pleading  which  had  seized  upon  all  France  under 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when,  for  want  of  better  occupation, 
every  one  rushed  headlong  into  law  suits. 

*  Une  drame  sous  Catherine  II.  Par  le  prince  Joseph  Lubomirski.  Paris : 
Didier. 

f  Flamarande.  Les  deux  freres.  Par  George  Sand.  Paris  :  Ldvy. 

J  Bibliotheque  universelle  et  Revue  suisse.  Septembre,  1875.  Lausanne : 
Bridel. 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  FoTHEErNGHAM,  8  Hue  Neuve  des  Capacities. 
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care  of  Davies  Sc.  Co.,  Advertising  Agents,  Finch  Lane,  Cornhill. 


J N VLSTMENT. — A  SHARE  for  SALE,  in  an  established 

COMMERCIAL  and  FINANCIAL  DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  receiving  considerable 
Government  and  mercantile  support.  Capital  requisite  about  £500,  to  he  invested  by  instal¬ 
ments,  over  a  period  of  twelve  months.— Apply,  by  letter  only,  to  Finance,  8  Birchiu  Lane, 
Lombard  Street,  E.C. _ 

Hastings  &  co.’s  autumn  list  of  boarding  and 

LODGING  HOUSES,  and  PRIVATE  HOTELS,  for  SALE,  may  be  had  on  appli 
cation  at  their  Offices,  271  High  Holhorn. _ _ 

ITT  YDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A. ,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,039,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1875: 

Spain — The  O’Connell  Centenary  Squabble— The  Admiralty  and  Fugitive  Slaves— 
Russian  Nihilism — French  Parties — The  Montreal  Riots — The  Vanguard  Court- 
Martial — Mr.  Cross  on  Compulsion — The  Queen’s  Letter. 

The  Critical  Disease— The  Falaise  F&tes— Single  Blessedness— The  Pope  and  the 
French  Pilgrims— London  Bridge — Amateur  Detectives — Le  Puy  (Haute  Loire) 
— A  Strange  Story — The  Theatres— Placing  at  Doncaster. 

The  Abode  of  Snow— Ranke’s  History  of  England.  II.— Lewin’s  Life  and  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul — Lonsdale’s  Worthies  of  Cumberland — Bombaugh’s  Gleauiugs  for 
the  Curious — The  Paston  Letters.  II. — Papillun’s  Andria  of  Terence — Leah — 
American  Literature. 


London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

- ♦ - 

TNORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “  CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR/DTORIUM,”  with  “Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” 
“  La  Vigne,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross,”  "Christian  Martyrs,”  “  Gnmiug  Table,”  Sec.—  DOR15 
GALLERY', 35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.— PICTURE  GALLERY,  open  all  the 

year  round,  for  the  Reception  and  Sale  of  Pictures  by  celebrated  Artists  of  the  English 

and  Continental  Schools.  Sold  Works  are  removed  immediately _ Apply  for  particulars  to 

Mr.  C.  W.  Wass,  Superintendent  of  the  Gallery. 


MORNING  CLASS  for  the  SONS  of  GENTLEMEN  (exclu- 

,  ■ ,  slvcly),  13  Somerset  Street,  Portmau  Square.  The  Winter  Term  Mill  commence 
Thursday,  October  7. 


HOTELS. 

pRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
_ ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 

j  I’R  A  COM  BE  HOTEL,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. — Accessible 

from  all  parts  by  Steam  and  Rail — See  Time  Tables.  Appointments,  Cuisine  and 
Wines  perfect,  with  choice  or  250  Rooms.  Tariff  on  application  to  Manager. 


pOYAL  IRISH  LINEN  WRITING  PAPERS  and  ENYE- 

^  LOPES _ Maker’s  name  and  following  Trade  Marks  woven  in  every  sheet.  First  quality, 

“Royal  Irish  Linen  ”  and  Crown.  Second  quality,  “  Pure  Flax,”  Irish  Harp  and  Crown _ 

Sold  by  all  Stationers.  Samples  post  free  for  Od — Wholesale  of  MARCUS  WARD  &  Co., 
Royal  Ulster  Works,  Belfast,  and  London. 

TP  DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

•  turers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS.  &c.  (Catalogues  free)  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory.  Greenwich. 

Sole  addresses,  61  Strand. 34  Royal  Exchange,  and  Factory,  Savoy  Street, London. 


piIE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13,1870)  on  40 Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “M.F.  DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.”— M.  F.  DENT, Chronometer,  Watch, and  Clock  Maker 
tothe  Queen,  33 COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS.  _ 

SPOONS  AND  FORKS. 

M  A  P  P  I  N  &  WEBB, 

-h'-*-  Manufacturers  of  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 

Of  the  highest  quality. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free. 

MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY,  E.C.;  AND 
OXFORD  STREET  (76,  77,  and  78),  WEST  END,  LONDON, 
j  MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOMS-ROYAL  CUTLERY  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD. 
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■ROYAL  AQUARIUM  and  SUMMER  and  WINTER 

-LV  GARDEN  SOCIETY. 


NOTICE  TO 

The  following  Gentlemen,  amongst  others,  hi 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  Society 

J.  E.  Millais.  Esq.,  R.A. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon. 

W.  Calder  Marshall.  Esq.,  R.A. 

Lord  de  Lisle  and  Dudley. 

E.  \V.  Wyon,  Esq. 

General  Cotton,  C.S.I. 

C.  D.  Leslie,  Esq..  A. R.A. 

G.  Cruikshank,  Esq. 

F.  A.  Marshall,  Esq. 

Baron  Alfred  Rothschild. 

Lord  Carington. 

Tom  Taylor,  Esq. 

The  Society  will  be  prepared  to  RECEIVE 
EXHIBITION  on  and  alter  December  1.  No  I 
after  December  11. 


ARTISTS. 

tve  already  consented  to  act  on  the  Art  Com- 

R.  Redgrave,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Lord  Alfred  Paget. 

Henry  Weekes,  Esq.,  R.A. 

Lord  Skelmersdale. 

E.  W.  Cooke,  Esq.,  R.A. 

S.  C.  Hall.  Esq..F.S.A. 

II.  S.  Marks,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 

E.  J.  Coleman,  Esq. 

J.  R.  Blanche,  Esq. 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven. 

Lord  Newry. 

Joseph  Durham,  Esq.,  A.R.A. 

PICTURES  and  other  WORKS  of  ART  for 
■ictures  or  other  objects  of  Art  will  be  received 


The  Society's  Gold  Medal  and  £  100  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  Oil  Painting  exhibited  ;  as 
also  the  Society's  Gold  Medal  and  £50  for  the  best  Water-Colour  ;  and  the  Society  s  Gold. 
Medal  and  £5u  for  the  best  Statue.  Five  silver  medals  and  live  bronze  medals  will  also  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Art  Committee  for  award  for  Special  Merit. 

Prizes  to  the  amount  of  £3,000  will  also  be  given  away  for  distribution  among  Fellows  and 
Season  Ticket-holders  in  the  Art  Union  of  the  Society,  and  these  prizes  will  be  mainly 
selected  from  the  Society’s  Gallery. 

The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  pictures  and  the  award  of  the  Society’s  Medals  will  be  left 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  Art  Committee. 


THE  ROYAL  AQUARIUM  and  SUMMER  and  WINTER 

A-  GARDEN  SOCIETY. 

BALLOT  OF  FELLOWS. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  desirous  of  becoming  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Aquarium  and 
Summer,  and  Winter  Garden  Society  should  at  once  send  for  application  torms  lrom 
the  Secretary,  and  return  them  to  the  Offices  of  the  Society. 

As  hereafter  Members  will  only  be  elected  when  vacancies  occur,  original  applicants  will  be 
balloted  for  in  order  of  application. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


"ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

(Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.  D.  1 720.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE,  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Offices— ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON  ;  Branch  Office— 29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  F unds  exceed  £3,700,000. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 

CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 

FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON.  Esq.,  Deputy -Governor. 


Directors. 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq. 

John  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq. 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann,  Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 

Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Heath,  Esq. 

Wilmot  Holland.  Esq. 

Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P. 


William  Knowles,  Esq. 

Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolm  son,  Esq. 
Daniel  Meiuertzhagen,  Esq. 
William  Robert  Mobcrly,  Esq. 
Lord  Josce line  Wm.  Percy. 

Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster.  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Octavius  Wigram.Esq. 

Montagu  Cleugh  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


NOTICE _ The  usual  Fifteen  Days  allowed  for  payment  of  FIRE  PREMIUMS  falling 

due  at  Michaelmas  will  expire  on  October  14. 

FIRE  ASSURANCES  on  advantageous  terms. 

LIFE  ASSURANCES  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits.  Divisions  of  Profit  every 
Five  Years. 


A  liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter,  from  the  liabilities  of  partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  half. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 


Royal  Exchange,  London. 


ROBERT  P.  STEELE,  Secretary . 


Election  and  Privileges  of  Fellows. 


1.  Every  Candidate  for  admission  as  a  Fellow  or  Member  shall  be  proposed  at  one  election 
meeting  and  balloted  for  at  the  next. 

2.  Fellows  will  alone  have  the  right  of  admission  on  Sundays,  together  with  the  privilege  of 
writing  orders  for  two. 


3.  All  Fellows  balloted  for  and  eleeted  by  the  Council  of  Fellows,  or  by  the  Executive  for 
the  time  being,  will  be  entitled  to  free  admission  on  all  occasions  on  which  the  building  is  open, 
as  also  to  the  free  use  of  the  Reading  Rooms  and  Library,  and  a  Ticket  free  iu  the  Art  Union  of 
the  Society. 

4.  Three  special  Fetes  will  be  held  annually,  at  which  Fellows,  Members,  and  their  nominees 
will  alone  be  entitled  to  be  present.  These  Fetes  will  be  amongst  the  most  exclusive  and  fashion¬ 
able  of  the  forthcoming  season. 


5.  By  the  Rule  incorporated  in  the  Articles  of  Association  of  the  Society,  no  Fellow  is  in  any 
way  liable  to  contribute  to  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  Society  beyoud  Ills  donation  of  £5  5s. 
and  liisaunual  subscription  of  £2  2s. 

BRUCE  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 


Offices,  Broadway  Chambers,  Westminster,  S.W. 


rrilE  PERFECT  SUBSTITUTE  for  SILVER,— The  real 

NICKEL  SILVER,  introduced  more  than  Thirty  Years  ago  by  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON, 
when  plated  by  the  patent  process  of  Messrs.  Elkington  &  Co.,  is  the  best  article  next  to 
silver  that  can  be  employed  as  such,  either  usefully  or  ornamentally,  as  by  uo  test  can  it  be 
distinguished  from  real  silver. 

Patterns : 


ditto 


Fiddle  or 
Old  Silver. 

Bead  or 
Thread. 

King’s  or 
Shell. 

per  dozen 

i  s.  d. 

1  10  . 

1  2  . 

.  14  . 

£  s.  d. 

2  1  . 

1  9  . 

1  .  . 

£  s.  d. 

2  5  . 

1  11  . 

1  2  . 

Dessert  ditto 
TeaSpoons... 

These  are  all  as  strongly  plated,  and  are  in  every  respect  at  least  equal  to  what  other  houses 
are  selling  as  their  first  quality  at  very  much  higher  prices.  A  second  quality  of  Fiddle  Pattern 
Table  Spoons  and  Forks,  23s.  per  dozen;  Dessert  Spoons  and  Forks,  17s.  per  dozen;  Tea 
Spoons,  12s.  per  dozen.  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  15s.  to  £25  ;  Dish  Covers,  from  £9 
to  £24;  Corner  Dishes,  from  £7  IDs.  to  £18  18s.  the  Set  of  Four;  Warmers,  £7  2s.  6d.  to  £15  15s.; 
Biscuit  Boxes,  14s.  to  £5  10s.  ;  Cruet  and  Liqueur  Frames,  &c.,  at  proportionate  Prices. 

The  largest  Stock  in  existence  of  Plated  Dessert  Knives  and  Forks,  and  Fish-eating  Knives, 
Forks,  and  Carvers.  All  kinds  of  Replating  done  by  the  Patent  Process. 


WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations 
of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms,  39  Oxford 
Street,  W. ;  1,  1a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5.  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  l  Newman  Yard  ; 
Manufactories,  84  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering 
Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  triliiug.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


TOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS'  GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS, 

^  with  the  Patent  Perfect  Check  Repeater  Action,  on  the  Three  Years’  System,  may  be 
obtained  at  every  Music  Warehouse.— 18  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W.  Manufactory,  the 
Brinsmead  Works,  Grafton  Road,  N.W. 

O WARD'S  JACOBEAN  FURNITURE.— The  style  belmr 


H 


peculiarly  adapted  for  production  by  Machinery,  HOWARD  &  SONS,  Cabinet 
Manufacturers  by  Steam-power,  invite  applications  for  Designs  and  Estimates,  which  are 
supplied  free  of  charge,  for  every  description  of  Furniture,  Wall  Panelling,  Ceilings,  Fire 
Places,  and  Flooring.  Specimens  at  25  ,  26,  and  27  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

~ HARLAND  &  FISHER, 

33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

T  DECORATOR,  S. 

CHURCH  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION. 

PAINTED  MAJOLICA  TILES.  EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS  AND  ART  FURNITURE. 

and  C  HURC II  DEC  0- 

BAYNE,  Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden, 


A 


R 


GTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS 

^  RATIONS _ HEATON,  BUTLER,  &  BAY; 

London.  Prize  Medals,  London  and  Paris. 


L  L 


W  II  I  S  K  Y. 


(^LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free — CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Dublin.  _  _ _ 

n  A  U  T  I  O  N,  —  W  A  TER  MARK.  —  TOBACCO. 

Messrs.  W.  D.  &  H.  O.  WILLS  intimate  that,  to  prevent  Fraud,  every  packet  of  their 
“  BEST  BIRDSEYE  ”  Tobacco  now  bears  the  NAME  and  TRADE-MARK  of  their  firm, 
both  printed  on  and  WOVEN  IN  the  paper. _ 

TV  I  FaHAN’S 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  !  _  _ 

WHISKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  mote  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  “  Kinahan’s .  LL  .  Whisky.” 
Wholesale  Depot,  20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  STREET.  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 

ESTABLISHED  1839. 

(  )UR  CELEBRATED  SCOTCH  WHISKEY  is  distinguished 

for  its  great  age  and  perfect  purity,  its  mellow  and  delicious  flavour,  which  causes  it  to 
rival  the  finest  of  French  Brandies.  It  can  therefore  be  strongly  recommended  as  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  and  pleasing  of  stimulants.  Price,  delivered  free  in  London,  40s.  per  dozen, 
in  quantities  of  two  dozens  and  upwards,  bottles  and  cases  included.  In  bulk,  in  Edinburgh,  18s. 
pergallon.  Bankers  :  Bank  of  Scotland,  Lothbury.  References  or  cash  required  with  first  orders. 
DOUGLAS  &  MASON, 

WINE  MERCHANTS,  96  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 


Tf  LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  OON- 

^  •  DIMENTS — E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments.  60  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 
as  entirely  Unadulterated — 92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street, 
Portman  Square),  and  ISTrinity  Street, London. S.E. 

TTARVEY’S  SAUCE. —  Caution. — -The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle. prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  Sc  SON,  bears  the  Label  used  so  many  years,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazcnby 

JT*  R  Y’S  CARACAS  O  O  O  O  A~ 

“  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.”— Stanuara. 

*l  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.”— Food,  Water,  ana  Air ,  Edited  by  Dr.  HASSALL. 
Nine  Prize  Medals  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS. 


GUARDIAN  FIRE  and  LIFE  OFFICE, 

^  11  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

Established  1821.  Subscribed  Capital,  Two  Millions. 

Directors. 

Chairman — ARCHIBALD  HAMILTON,  Esq. 


Deputy-Chairman — G.  J.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Henry  Hulse  Berens,  Esq. 
Henry  Bonham-Carter,  Esq, 
Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  Esq. 
Charles  F.  Devas,  Esq. 

Francis  Hart  Dyke,  Esq. 

Sir  Walter  R.  Farquhar,  Bart. 
Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq. 
James  Goodson,  Esq. 
Thomson  Hankey,  Esq.,  M.P. 


Richard  M.  Harvey,  Esq. 

Right  lion.  John  G.  Hubbard,  M.P. 
Frederick  H.  Janson,  Esq. 
Beaumont  W.  Lubbock,  Esq. 

John  B.  Martin,  Esq. 

Augustus  Prevost,  Esq. 

William  Steven,  Esq, 

John  G.  Talbot.  Esq.,  M.P. 

Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 


Manager  of  Fire  Department — F.  J.  MARSDEN. 

Secretary— T.  G.  C.  BROWNE. 

Share  Capital  at  present  paid  up  and  invested . £1,000,000 

Total  Funds . £3,000,000 

Total  Annual  Income  upwards  of .  £400,000 

N.B — Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Office,  o* 
with  the  Agents,  on  or  before  October  14. 

T  AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

Invested  assets  on  December  31, 1874  .  £5,547,084 

Income  for  the  past  year  .  512,730 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  December  last .  10,228,346 

Reversionary  Bonus  allotted  for  the  five  years  euded  31st 

December  last .  662,104 

Aggregate  Reversionary  Bonuses  hitherto  allotted . .  5,523,138 

Forms  of  proposal,  &c..  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Office. 


P 


HGSNIX  FIRE  OFFICE 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-EstabLISHED  1782. 
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Promptand  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 
Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 


GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL,  \ 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD.  ) 


Secretaries. 


IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED.  £700,000. 

Insurances  against  Fire  on  Property  in  all  parts  of  the  world  at  moderate  rates  of  premium. 
Prompt  and  liberal  settlement  of  claims. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  before  October  14,  or  the  same  will 
become  void. 

_ E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 

T  ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  "and"  LIFE 

-1-*  INSURANCE. 

Chairman — HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Office— 73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  E.C. 


A  CCIDENTS  WILL  HAPPEN. — Provide  against  the  Losses 

that  follow  by  taking  a  Policy  against  Accidents  of  all  kinds,  of  the 
RAILWAY  PASSENGERS’  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
the  Oldest  and  Largest  Accidental  Assurance  Company, 
lion.  A.  KINNAIRD,  M.P.,  Chairman. 

Apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the  Railway  Stations,  the  Local  Agents,  or  64  Cornhill,  and  10  Regent 
Street,  London, _ WM,  J,  VXAN,  Secretary. 

rPHE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited.— Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  f  1, 000, 000. 

Head  Office— NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  cu9tomarjr  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  iu  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

_ J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


FIVE  PER  CENT.  DEBENTURES. 

The  Directors  of 

THE  CADOGAN  AND  HANS  PLACE  ESTATE,  Limited, 
are  prepared  to  issue  DEBENTURES  in  Sums  of  £100  each,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of 
Five  per  Cent,  per  annum. 

Full  particulars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Offices,  32  Great  George 
Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 


^/[ALVERN  WATERS. 

UURROW’S  GENUINE  MALVERN  WATERS,  prepared  at 

the  Pure  Crystal  Springs  in  the  Malvern  Hills,  are  of  unsurpassed  purity. 
MALVERN  SELTZER,  SODA,  POTASH,  LITHIA,  AND  LEMONADE. 

Six  Dozens  carriage  free. 

Address — W.  &  J.  BURROW,  MALVERN.  (Established  1850.) 

Patentees  of  the  Slider  Wine  Bins  and  Mineral  Water  Racks. 

1  YINNEFORD’S  PURE  FLUID  MAGNESIA, 

the  best  Remedy  for  Acidity  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn,  Headache,  Gout,  and  Indigestion. 
At  1*4  New  Bond  Street.  London  ;  and  of  all  Chemists. 
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ENGLAND  AND  CHINA. 

THE  prospect  of  a  rupture  with  China  naturally  caused 
uneasiness ;  and  the  latest  telegrams  from  Shanghai 
have  produced  a  general  feeling  of  relief,  which  will  be 
confirmed  rather  than  qualified  by  Lord  Derby’s 
guarded  declaration  at  Liverpool.  The  frivolous  ma¬ 
chinery  of  arbitration  will  he  acknowledged,  even  by  mem¬ 
bers  of  Peace  Societies,  to  be  inapplicable  to  quarrels 
deeply  rooted  in  the  antagonism  of  dissimilar  forms  of  so¬ 
ciety.  The  morality,  the  sense  of  honour,  the  political  and 
religions  creeds  of  the  Chinese  are  altogether  remote  from 
the  corresponding  influences  which  prevail  in  England  or  in 
Europe.  Treaties  dictated  by  force,  although  their  stipula¬ 
tions  may  really  be  advantageous  to  both  parties,  impose  no 
obligation  on  the  conscience  of  the  Chinese  Government.  A 
patriotic  Mandarin  probably  holds  it  meritorious  to  screen  the 
murderers  of  an  English  agent,  although  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  politic  reasons  to  promise  redress  and  punishment 
of  the  offenders.  War  is  so  great  an  evil  that  it  is  right 
to  rely  as  long  as  possible  on  remonstrance,  and  a  sig¬ 
nificant  reference  to  force  in  the  background.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  the  effect  of  unfulfilled  menaces  tends  to  wear  out, 
and  Chinese  statesmen  may  easily  mistake  a  disinclination 
to  war  for  insincerity  or  timidity.  In  ordinary  dealings  with 
China  it  is  impossible  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules  which 
govern  the  intercourse  of  civilized  nations.  It  is  found  neces¬ 
sary  from  time  to  time  to  apply  pressure  to  subordinate  officers, 
although  since  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
English  representatives  have  as  far  as  possible  dealt  with 
the  supreme  Government  as  exclusively  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  its  subordinates.  The  Treaty  itself  has  been 
systematically  evaded  in  some  of  its  principal  provisions. 
Those  who  are  most  familiar  with  Chinese  affairs  attach 
much  importance  to  the  clause  which  provided  that  the 
text  of  the  Treaty  should  be  published  in  the  Imperial 
Gazette  of  Pekin.  It  is  thought  that  the  mass  of  the 
population  has  not  yet,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years, 
learned  that  the  Imperial  Government  has,  under  compul¬ 
sion,  treated  with  foreigners  on  equal  terms.  The  audience 
which  the  late  Emperor  was  forced  to  accoi’d  to  the 
Ambassadors  has  never  been  recorded  in  such  a  form  as  to 
reach  the  knowledge  of  the  people.  Mr.  Wade’s  principal 
demands  have  been  that  the  murderers  of  Mr.  Margary 
should  be  punished,  and  that  the  relations  between  the 
Chinese  Government  and  foreign  Powers  should  be  made 
public  through  the  Pekin  Gazette.  In  default  of  satis¬ 
faction  he  was  prepared  to  retire  from  the  capital;  and  the 
prolongation  of  his  stay  proves  that  his  demands  have  been 
at  least  partially  conceded.  The  principal  culprit  in  the 
Yunnan  murder  is  said  to  be  disgraced ;  and  it  is  agreed 
that  the  right  of  communication  between  foreign  represen¬ 
tatives  and  heads  of  departments  shall  be  published  in  the 
Gazette.  Mr.  Wade  has  formally  declared  to  his  colleagues 
that  for  the  present  war  has  been  averted. 

Although  there  is  always  uncertainty  in  the  future,  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  English  fleets  and  armies  would 
overpower  any  force  which  they  could  in  case  of  war  be  re¬ 
quired  to  encounter.  The  Chinese  have  inexhaustible  numbers, 
and  the  national  temperament  is  singularly  indifferent  to 
suffering  and  to  death  ;  but  Chinese  troops  have  in  former 
wars  never  been  able  to  stand  against  European  discipline. 
They  will  not  have  become  more  formidable  because  their 
Government  has  for  some  time  past  accumulated  stores  of 
Armstrong  guns  and  of  improved  rifles.  The  costly  im¬ 
plements  of  modern  war  require  for  their  profitable  use 


skill  and  experience,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  China. 
The  recent  dispute  with  Japan  was  hastily  patched  up  be¬ 
cause  the  Government  was  afraid  to  encounter  an  Asiatic 
enemy ;  and  the  subsequent  expedition  against  the  native 
population  of  Formosa  appears  to  have  produced  no  consi¬ 
derable  result.  The  incapacity  of  Chinese  generals  was 
illustrated  by  the  collapse  of  the  Taeping  rebellion  as  soon 
as  the  command  of  the  Imperial  army  was  entrusted 
to  Colonel  Gordon.  The  memory  of  the  insurrection 
must  be  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Chinese  statesmen ;  and  it 
ought  to  furnish  a  forcible  argument  against  a  rupture  with 
England.  The  causesof  therebellion  are  but  little  understood, 
but  its  temporary  success  proves  the  existence  of  dangerous 
disaffection.  Another  disastrous  war  might  not  improbably 
be  followed  by  a  renewal  of  anarchy,  which  in  its  turn 
might  perhaps  produce  additional  foreign  interference. 
The  intelligent  part  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes 
suffer  from  the  restrictions  on  trade  which  form  a  principal 
cause  of  offence.  It  is  not  for  their  advantage  that  irre¬ 
gular  dues  should  be  levied  on  imported  goods,  or  that 
Englishmen  should  be  prevented  from  travelling  in  the 
interior.  Unfortunately  the  Mandarins  and  the  graduates 
from  whose  ranks  public  functionaries  are  selected  have 
cultivated  a  tradition  of  hostility  to  foreigners.  In  the 
Court  and  in  the  Government  there  are  probably  contending 
factions,  and  it  is  but  imperfectly  known  whether  the 
uncle  of  the  late  Emperor  or  his  mother  and  grandmother 
exercise  supreme  power.  The  presence  of  an  intelligent 
Sovereign  on  the  throne,  or  the  authority  of  a  capable 
Minister,  would  furnish  the  best  security  for  permanent 
peace.  The  affronts  and  injuries  which  lately  rendered  war 
only  too  probable  may  perhaps  have  been  suggested  by 
ignorance  and  caprice  rather  than  by  any  deliberate  purpose 
of  offence. 

Perhaps  the  best  proof  that  the  Chinese  are  not  to  be 
dreaded  as  enemies  is  the  uniform  preference  of  the  English 
residents  for  a  vigorous,  if  not  a  pugnacious,  policy.  It  is 
easy  to  attribute  their  demands  of  active  measures  to  sel¬ 
fishness  ;  but  they  must  be  supposed  to  understand  their 
own  interests,  which  would  be  fatally  aflected  by  defeat. 
Their  theory  of  native  character,  and  their  interpretation  of 
the  acts  of  the  Chinese  Government,  are  entitled  to  serious 
consideration,  though  not  to  blind  and  uniform  deference. 
It  is  scarcely  probable  that  they  can  be  mistaken  in  their 
belief  that  firmness  is  the  most  effectual  instrument  in 
dealing  with  the  Chinese.  It  is  of  course  necessary  that 
the  English  Minister  should  confine  himself  within  the 
limits  of  justice  as  it  is  defined  by  treaties;  but  concession 
is,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  English  residents  in 
China,  constantly  mistaken  for  weakness.  In  Oriental 
diplomacy  it  is  as  easy  to  make  a  stand  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  as  at  a  subsequent  stage  in  the  negotiations.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  opponent  is  seeking,  not  for  an 
equitable  compromise,  but  for  any  advantage  which  he 
may  extort  from  the  generosity  or  weakness  of  his  ad¬ 
versary.  In  all  transactions  with  the  Chinese  it  is 
necessary  to  repose  large  confidence  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Envoy.  It  is  impossible  that  the  intrigues  of  the 
Government  of  Pekin  should  be  even  partially  understood 
at  the  Foreign  Office,  except  by  aid  of  the  information  fur¬ 
nished  by  an  experienced  and  confidential  agent.  Mr. 
Wade’s  long  residence  in  China  affords  a  guarantee  for  the 
accuracy  of  his  knowledge,  and  those  who  appointed  him 
and  retained  him  in  office  must  have  relied  on  his  calmness 
of  temper  and  soundness  of  judgment.  When  he  presents 
an  ultimatum  to  the  Government  of  Pekin,  it  is  the 
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imperative  duty  of  the  Home  Government  to  support  him 
by  the  necessary  display  of  force.  There  can  be  but  one 
opinion  of  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
naval  force  in  Chinese  waters,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that,  when  a  rupture  seemed  imminent,  measures  had 
already  been  taken  for  despatching  an  army  to  China 
in  case  of  need.  The  merchants  appeared  to  feel  no 
immediate  alarm  for  their  own  safety ;  and  pi-obably 
they  would  be  able  to  hold  Shanghai  against  any  attack 
with  which  they  might  be  threatened.  Whatever  may  be 
the  policy  of  their  respective  Governments,  the  European 
and  American  residents  regard  themselves  as  members  ot 
the  same  community. 

If  it  is  after  all  found  impossible  to  maintain  peace,  neither 
the  English  Government  nor  the  nation  will  be  suspected 
of  having  wilfully  engaged  in  the  contest  for  reasons  of 
ambition.  Mr.  Cobden  himself,  if  he  were  alive,  would 
scarcely  repeat  his  favourite  demonstration  that  England  was 
necessarily  and  invariably  in  the  wrong.  There  is  no  glory 
to  be  gained  by  a  war  with  China,  if  indeed  such  a  motive 
can  be  supposed  to  have  in  the  present  day  operation  or 
influence.  It  is  not  for  profit,  but  from  regard  to  honour 
and  prudence,  that  redress  is  demanded  for  the  murder  by 
Chinese  officials  of  an  Englishman  engaged  in  a  mission 
from  the  Crown.  The  complicity  of  the  Government  of 
Pekin  would  have  been  proved  if  the  punishment  of  the 
offenders  had  been  refused  or  evaded,  for  there  would  be  no 
hesitation  in  punishing  private  wrongdoers.  There  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  murder  of  Mr.  Maegary  was  connected 
with  the  Government  of  Burmah.  Although  late  accounts 
from  Mandalay  are  confused  and  contradictory,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Pekin  will 
affect  the  policy  of  the  Burmese  King,  who  has  indeed,  if  a 
recent  telegram  from  Simla  can  be  trusted,  unconditionally 
agreed  to  the  principal  demand  of  the  British  envoy.  The  re¬ 
port  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  China  and 
Burmah  may  probably  have  been  premature,  but  a  rupture 
between  England  and  China  would  impose  on  the  Indian 
Government  the  obligation  of  taking  vigorous  precautions 
against  hostile  acts  on  the  part  of  the  King.  It  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  friendly  communications  have  been 
made  to  the  European  Powers  which  are  represented  at 
Pekin.  Unless  Russia  has  designs  of  her  own  in  relation 
to  the  western  frontier  of  China,  the  European  Govern¬ 
ments  have  a  common  interest  in  1’epressing  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  Chinese  officials.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of 
England  as  the  greatest  commercial  State  to  extort  from 
the  reluctant  Government  of  China  concessions  which 
have  been  gratuitously  extended  to  other  nations.  The 
successful  rejection  of  Mr.  Wade’s  demands  would  have 
been  followed  by  restrictions  on  intercourse  with  foreigners 
of  all  nations,  and  perhaps  by  outrages  on  foreign  residents. 
In  default  of  active  assistance,  it  may  be  hoped  that  in 
any  future  quarrel  all  civilized  nations  will  desire  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  English  arms.  Whenever  war  becomes  inevitable, 
it  will  become  neeessai-y  to  provide  further  securities  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  peace  which  may  be  ultimately  con¬ 
cluded. 


SPEECHES  IX  THE  COUNTRY. 

"jV/jr  ANY  speeches  have  been  made  in  the  last  few  days  by 
JAIL  persons  of  more  or  less  political  eminence,  and  fortune 
gave  the  speaker’s  at  least  one  topic  of  importance.  Acci¬ 
dents  will  happen,  and,  by  way  of  a  change,  the  Ministerial 
speakers  have  had  a  bad  time  of  it  in  the  discussion  of  this 
topic,  and  Opposition  speakers  have  had  a  good  time.  The 
Ministry  have  had  to  withdraw  the  Circular  as  to  the  sur¬ 
render  of  fugitive  slaves.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  was 
especially  to  bepitied.  He  came  to  speak  to  a  manufacturing 
community  on  bis  own  special  subjects,  and  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  have  very  pleasant  things  to  say  and  to  hear. 
He  is  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it  is  veiy  agree¬ 
able  to  a  Chancellor  to  he  able  to  announce  to  a  flourishing- 
population  that  England  as  well  as  Middlesborough  is  pros¬ 
pering,  and  that  he  has  secured  as  large  an  increase  of 
revenue  in  six  months  as  he  had  calculated  on  for  the  whole 
year.  He  is  also  a  leader  of  the  party  which  once  bound 
itself  up  with  the  theories  of  Protectionists,  and  he  was 
glad  to  seize  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  to  a  manu¬ 
facturing  audience  that  no  one  could  be  a  more  zealous 
Tree-trader  than  he  is,  and  that  ho,  is  watching  with 
interest,  if  with  some  anxiety,  the  approaching  time 


when  some  of  our  chief  commercial  treaties  will  come  to 
an  end.  He  has  a  suspicion  that  when  it  comes  to 
be  discussed  on  what  terms  these  treaties  are  to  be  re¬ 
newed,  some  of  the  nations  with  whom  we  shall  have  to 
argue  may  not  be  sufficiently  alive  to  the  fact  that  England 
presses  for  liberal  treaties,  not  because  such  treaties  suit 
England  esjiecially,  but  because  all  nations  must  gain  by 
conforming  their  commercial  system  to  tlie  immutable, 
universal,  and  eternal  principles  of  Free-trade.  A  Con¬ 
servative  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  new  to  his  office, 
and  attached  to  a  party  once  given  over  to  erroneous 
doctrines,  had  a  very  pleasing  task  before  him  when  he 
proposed  to  present  himself  before  a  manufacturing  and 
Liberal  gathering  with  a  surplus  in  his  pocket  and  a  genuine 
devotion  to  Free-trade  burning  in  his  breast.  Unfortunately 
he  found  an  unexpected  difficulty  in  his  teeth.  Personally, 
as  he  informed  hits  hearers,  he  had  never  heard  of  or  seen 
the  unfortunate  Circular  to  which  so  much  attention  had 
been  directed.  Now  that  it  was  brought  to  his  notice  he 
did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.  On  general  principles 
lie  was  certain  that  a  Circular  issued  by  one  of  his  colleagues 
could  not  have  meant  anything  wrong ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  could  not  suggest  what  innocent  meaning  could  be 
attached  to  its  language.  Under  the  circumstances  he  did 
the  best  thing  that  it  was  open  to  him  to  do.  On  the  first 
day  of  speaking  he  kept  to  safe  declamations  and  general 
propositions  as  to  the  value  set  by  England  on  personal 
freedom,  and  the  glorious  efforts  made  by  the  country 
for  the  suppression  of  slavery.  This  showed,  at  least,  that 
his  heart  was  in  the  right  place,  and  he  waited  to  see  what 
a  few  hours  of  telegraphing  between  the  scattered  members 
of  tile  Ministry  would  effect.  The  next  day  he  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  able  to  announce  that  the  obnoxious  Cir¬ 
cular  had  been  suspended,  and  he  was  himself  again. 
Clearly,  he  personally  could  not  be  much  blamed  for  the 
issue  of  a  document  of  which  he  had  no  knowledge  until 
long  after  it  was  issued,  which  he  owned  was  exposed  to 
inevitable  misconstruction,  and  which  he  had  done  his 
utmost  to  get  withdrawn  as  soon  as  it  came  to  his 
notice. 

Lord  Derby  was  more  immediately  concerned  with  the 
Circular,  not  because  he  had  issued  it,  but  because  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  maintaining  it  had  been  specially  referred  to 
liim.  He  was  prudent  enough  to  make  as  little  of  it  as 
possible,  to  attempt  no  defence,  and  to  satisfy  himself  with 
the  general  observation  that  it  had  been  misunderstood. 
The  really  dangerous  thing  for  the  Ministry  would  have 
been  a  belief  resting  on  any  tenable  grounds  that  they 
were  inclined  to  reverse  the  general  policy  of  England  with 
regard  to  slaves  and  the  slave-trade.  Lord  Derby  could 
safely  say  that  no  one  could  possibly  pretend  to  believe 
anything  of  the  sort ;  and  he  was  able  to  adduce  as  a  con¬ 
vincing  refutation  of  such  a  suspicion,  if  any  one  enter¬ 
tained  it,  the  conclusion  of  a  new  and  stringent  treaty  with 
the  ruler  of  Zanzibar  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
in  his  dominions.  As  Mr.  Eorster  candidly  acknowledged, 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  Ministry  of  which  Lord 
Carnarvon  is  a  prominent  member  can  be  inclined  to  make 
itself  the  accomplice  or  tool  of  slave-dealers  and  slave¬ 
holders.  When  Lord  Derby  spoke,  the  Ministry  had  decided 
to  withdraw  the  Circular,  and  he  therefore  had  little  diffi¬ 
culty  in  dealing  with  the  subject.  In  going  to  Liverpool 
the  matter  that  occupied  Lord  Derby’s  mind  was  not  the 
comparatively  small  subject  of  a  misunderstood  Circular,  but 
the  great  subject  of  war  or  peace  with  China.  He  had  hoped 
to  the  last  moment  to  be  able  to  make  the  gratifying  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  just  demands  of  England  had  been 
conceded,  and  that  all  difficulties  were  at  an  end.  This 
unfortunately  he  was  unable  to  do,  and  he  warned  his  au¬ 
dience  that  war  is  still  possible.  As  he  bad  to  speak  on  the 
subject,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  put  the  position  of 
England  towards  China  in  language  more  concise  and  ac¬ 
curate  than  that  which  Lord  Derby  employed.  England 
cannot  wish  for  a  war  in  which  much  money  and  many 
lives  must  be  expended,  in  which  little  or  no  military  glory 
is  to  be  obtained,  and  which  must  leave  us  with  an  inter¬ 
rupted  commerce  and  possibly  a  trembling  and  tottering 
Empire  on  our  hands.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  in¬ 
evitable  time  of  action  comes  we  must  act,  as  delay  and 
temporizing  would  only  increase  our  difficulties.  Lord  Derby 
also  spoke  of  tho  Turkish  insurrection,  and  spoke  of  it  in 
terms  of  the  strictest  and  most  prosaic  common  sense.  If 
it  had  been  possible  to  give  the  insurgent  districts  a  tribu¬ 
tary  independence,  such  as  that  conceded  to  Roumania  and 
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Servia,  there  could  have  been  little  difficulty  in  convincing 
Turkey  that  it  had  no  choice  but  to  give  what  was  asked. 
But,  as  tributary  independence  in  these  districts  must  neces¬ 
sarily  lead  to  civil  war,  the  population  being  split  up  into 
two  irreconcilable  factions,  some  other  solution  had  to  bo 
sought  for;  and  the  only  possible  solution  was  to  let  the 
dominion  of  Turkey  endure,  but  to  require  some  reform, 
or  promises  of  reform,  in  its  administration.  Lord  Derby 
indulged  in  no  dreams.  He  did  not  imagine  that  Turkey 
could  or  would  amend  much ;  all  he  ventured  to  hope  for 
was  some  mitigation  of  the  evils  which  have  driven  the  in¬ 
surgents  to  revolt.  Nor  did  he  suppose  that  the  present 
state  of  things  in  Turkey  could  last.  Turkey  has,  no 
doubt,  a  gloomy  to-morrow  before  it;  but  all  that  Lord 
Derby  can  say  is  that  the  morrow  of  Turkey  must  take  care  ; 
of  itself.  The  time  is  gone  by  when  England  could  hope  1 
to  see  in  Turkey  a  nation  earnestly  bent  on  its  own  1 
regeneration,  and  destined  to  afford  ns  a  perpetual  barrier 
to  the  encroachments  of  Russia. 

Among  the  speakers  of  the  Opposition  the  honours  of 
the  day  have  fallen  to  Mr.  Forster.  When  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  last  Session  the  rival  claims  of  Mr.  Forster 
and  Lord  Hartington  were  freely  discussed,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  each  had  a  ground  where  lie 
was  the  stronger.  In  the  qualities  needed  for  a  safe 
and  irreproachable  leader  in  Parliament  of  a  depressed 
and  disunited  party,  Lord  Hartington  was  held,  and 
rightly  held,  to  have  a  clear  superiority.  But  the  strength 
of  a  party  in  Parliament  depends  very  much  on  its 
strength  out  of  Parliament,  and  a  party  needs  among  its 
leaders  men  who  can  exercise  an  immediate  and  nn- 
mistakeable  influence  on  large  masses  of  hearers.  Here 
Air.  Forster  is  in  his  element.  He  has  enthusiasm,  he  has 
a  keen  interest  in  the  subjects  that  touch  him,  he  can  de¬ 
nounce  opponents  while  treating  them  with  courtesy  and 
fahness,  and  he  can  seize  the  wider  bearings  of  his  sub¬ 
ject,  and  bring  industry  and  knowledge  to  illustrate  and 
express  the  positions  he  assumes  and  the  doctrines  he 
maintains.  The  Admiralty  Circular  seemed  as  if  it  had 
been  framed  expressly  to  give  Air.  Forster  an  opening. 
It  was  a  blunder,  and  he  knows  how  to  make  the  most  of 
the  blunders  of  opponents  by  directing  attention  to  their 
mismanagement,  while  refraining  from  imputing  to  them 
perverse  intentions  or  sinister  designs.  He  referred  to  the 
slave-trade,  and  everything  relating  to  the  slave-trade 
awakens  in  Air.  Forster  an  ardour  of  antagonism  which  is 
known  to  be  the  fruit  of  a  genuine,  abiding,  and  hereditary 
sentiment.  It  permitted  him  to  show  the  extent  of  the 
question  it  raised,  and  to  hinttliat  the  doctrines  invented  with 
regard  to  slaves  might  be  stretched  so  as  toimperilthe  immu¬ 
nity  of  political  refugees.  More  than  all,  perhaps,  it  enabled 
him  for  once  to  escape  from  the  embarrassing  or  unmeaning 
topics  of  the  ordinary  Liberal  speechmaking.  What  these 
topics  are,  and  how  they  are  handled  by  a  speaker  who 
speaks  as  the  organ  of  a  set  or  clique  to  his  own  people,  1 
was  to  be  learnt  a  day  or  two  before  from  a  speech  of  Air. 
Leatham.  He  painted  the  dismay  with  which  he  had  wit¬ 
nessed  the  abandonment  by  Air.  Gladstone  of  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  his  party,  and  the  yearning  with  which  he  looked 
forward  to  the  time  when  Air.  Gladstone  would  once  more 
assume  his  proper  rank  in  his  party.  This  bright  picture 
attracts  the  fancy  of  Air.  Leatham,  not  only  because  Air. 
Gladstone  would  then  be  doing  justice  to  himself  and 
general  service  to  his  country,  but  because,  as  Air.  Leatham 
hopes,  there  would  then  be  seen  a  statesman  competent 
and  willing  to  perform  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Air.  Leatham  is  a  sanguine  man,  and  we 
may  leave  him  to  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  But  his  account  of  what  he  himself  has  ob¬ 
served  is  amusing,  instructive,  and  perhaps  just. 
He  thinks  he  has  noticed  that  Air.  Gladstone  has 
begun  to  weary  of  his  voluntary  retirement.  Air.  Leatham 
may  perhaps  have  been  judging  of  another  by  himself,  or 
have  been  relying  too  much  on  the'  average  experience  of 
human  nature,  when  he  asked  his  hearers  to  be  incredulous 
of  the  possibility  of  a  man  who  is  capable  of  loading  a 
party  being  long  satisfied  with  the  mild  excitement  of  com¬ 
posing  second-rato  ecclesiastical  pamphlets.  But  Air. 
Leatham  may  simply  have  had  his  eyes  open  when  he 
noticed,  or  thought  he  noticed,  on  some  occasions  last  Ses¬ 
sion,  the  delight  with  which  Air.  Gladstone  found  himself 
back  in  the  familiar  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  his  satisfaction  at  the  supremacy  imme¬ 
diately  conceded  to  him  by  his  supporters,  and  his  im¬ 
patience  when  others  said  what  he  could  have  said  better. 


Time  may  not  improbably  show  that  Air.  Gladstone  can¬ 
not  remain  so  far  removed  from  the  field  of  current 
politics  as  he  once  fancied  would  be  possible  and  agreeable 
to  him.  But  if  that  time  should  come,  it  may  also  be 
foundHhat  Air.  Gladstone  has  profited  by  his  retirement, 
and  has  recognized  that  he  once  was  getting  into  a  wrong 
groove,  and  that  the  projects  of  a  mind  wearied  with  pro¬ 
tracted  excitement,  and  harassed  by  the  cares  of  office,  are 
not  to  be  taken  as  the  tests  by  which  he  would  wish  his 
career  as  a  statesman  to  be  measured. 


THE  AMERICAN  ELECTIONS. 

N|flHE  American  autumn  elections  would  be  of  secondary 
importance  if  a  Presidential  election  were  not  approach¬ 
ing.  In  accordance  with  an  odd  and  apparently  incon¬ 
venient  practice,  the  Congi'ess  which  has  not  yet  assembled 
was  elected  a  year  ago,  so  that  the  pending  contest  only 
relates  to  the  choice  of  different  State  officers.  The  Re¬ 
publicans  have  in  some  degree  recovered  from  the  unexpected 
defeat  of  1874  ;  and  in  several  States  the  result  of  the 
elections  is  doubtful.  The  issues  on  which  the  contest  will 
turn,  though  in  themselves  both  definite  and  serious,  give 
rise  to  confusion  because  the  conflict  of  opinion  is  not 
universally  coincident  with  the  lines  of  party  division.  The 
Democratic  Conventions  of  New  York  and  of  Pennsylvania 
have  respectively  adopted  opposite  resolutions  on  the  vital 
question  of  the  currency.  The  Democrats  of  New  York 
repeat  their  last  year’s  declaration  that  gold  and  silver 
ought  to  be  the  only  legal  tender,  that  steady  steps  should 
be  taken  towards  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  and 
that  the  public  debt  should  be  paid  in  coin.  It  is  surprising 
that  the  reckless  policy  of  inflation  should  be  adopted  by 
a  party  which  seeks  for  the  control  of  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  State  ;  yet  the  Pennsylvania  Convention  vaguely 
proposes  that  the  volume  of  money  should  be  made 
and  kept  equal  to  the  wants  of  trade,  or,  in  other  words, 
that  the  return  to  specie  payments  should  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  A  large  section,  and  perhaps  a  majority,  of 
the  party  in  the  State  was  opposed  to  the  system  of  infla¬ 
tion  ;  but  the  managers  of  the  Convention  urged  the  im¬ 
portance  of  aiding  the  Democrats  of  Ohio,  who  are  already 
pledged  to  a  further  debasement  of  the  currency.  It  is 
thought  that  the  result  of  the  election  in  Ohio  will  largely 
influence  the  contest  for  the  Presidency,  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  State  managers  calculated  that  the  promotion  of  a 
policy  of  inflation  would  give  them  the  best  chance  of 
success.  It  is  perhaps  an  imperfection  in  American  insti¬ 
tutions  that  the  policy  of  national  parties  is  always  deter¬ 
mined,  without  reference  to  principle  or  public  interest, 
by  the  most  numerous  and  most  ignorant  class  of  voters. 
Presidential  candidates  have  often  been  nominated  because 
they  were  obscure  and  therefore  inoffensive;  and  erroneous 
doctrines  are  propounded  by  party  leaders  not  because 
they  are  themselves  deceived,  but  in  deference  to  the  real 
or  supposed  prejudices  of  the  majority.  The  Pennsylvanian 
Democrats  approve  a  ruinous  system  of  currency  because 
the  Ohio  Democrats  think  that  inflation  will  command  most 
votes. 

While  the  Democrats  in  many  States  think  it  for  their 
interest  to  advocate  heretical  doctrines  on  currency,  they 
are  generally,  in  conformity  with  the  traditions  of  the 
party,  sound  on  the  not  less  important  question  of  Free- 
trade.  The  New  York  Convention  demands  that  taxation 
shall  be  imposed  only  for  purposes  of  revenue,  and  it 
denounces  “  Government  partnership  with  protected 
“  monopolies.”  Even  in  Wisconsin  the  Democrats  who 
have  coalesced  with  the  Grangers  propose  that  the  tariff 
should  be  fixed  with  reference  to  revenue,  although  their 
allies  still  insist,  in  the  true  Protectionist  spirit,  on  plunder¬ 
ing  capitalists  who  have  constructed  railways  in  reliance 
on  the  public  faith.  The  combined  Democrats  and  Grangers 
are  in  some  degree  restrained  in  their  assault  on  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  Railway  Companies  by  the  reflection  that  the 
State  requires  additional  lines,  and  that  repudiation  of 
contacts  is  not  likely  to  encourage  enterprise.  They  con¬ 
sequently  resolve  that  Railway  Companies  are  entitled  to 
“  reasonable  and  reliable  compensation  for  capital  and  labour 
“  actually  employed”  in  the  construction  of  lines.  It  may  bo 
doubted  whether  capitalists  will  accept  a  reasonable  com¬ 
pensation,  to  be  regulated  from  time  to  time  by  011c  of  the 
parties  to  a  bargain,  in  place  of  their  legal  rights.  It 
would  be  pleasant  to  contemplate  from  a  sate  shore  the 
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troubles  of  investors  who  are  tossed  about  on  the  rough  sea 
of  American  frauds  and  vagaries  ;  but  unfortunately  it  is 
not  long  since  a  scheme  of  spoliation  worthy  of  Wisconsin 
was  recommended  as  applicable  to  English  railways  in  the 
City  article  of  the  Times.  If  in  some  Western  States  the 
constituencies  practise  dishonesty  on  their  own  account,  it 
is  satisfactory  to  find  that  both  parties  reprehend  the  scan¬ 
dalous  peculations  which  were  not  long  since  regarded 
with  a  kind  of  amused  toleration.  The  exposure  of  the 
embezzlements  of  Tweed  and  his  associates  by  the  Repub¬ 
licans  of  the  City  of  New  York  has  been,  in  spite  of  the 
pertinacious  opposition  of  the  Republican  New  York  Times, 
followed  by  a  vigorous  attack  by  the  Democratic  Governor 
of  the  State  on  another  body  of  culprits  which  had 
committed  similar  frauds  in  the  management  of  the  canals. 
Mr.  Tilden  has  consequently  become  the  most  creditable 
and  meritorious  of  all  the  Democratic  candidates  for  the 
Presidency ;  but  the  adoption  of  unsound  currency 
doctrines  by  the  party  in  other  States  may  probably 
interfere  with  his  nomination.  The  name  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  nominee  is  not  yet  declared,  although  Mr. 
Hartranft,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  proposed 
by  his  friends  in  his  own  State. 

The  Republicans  will  rely  on  a  sound  doctrine  of  cur¬ 
rency,  on  a  vicious  commercial  theory,  and  on  an  appeal 
to  the  jealousy  which  in  America,  as  in  Europe,  the 
restless  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  contrived  to  provoke. 
The  managers  of  the  party  have  thought  it  prudent  to 
throw  over  the  candidature  of  General  Grant,  while  they 
at  the  same  time  give  a  general  approval  to  his  ad¬ 
ministration.  Almost  the  only  remaining  Cabinet  scandal 
has  been  removed  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Delano,  who, 
as  Secretary  of  the  Interior ,  seems  to  have  participated 
in  the  habitual  frauds  ■which  characterize  the  dealings  of 
the  Government  agents  with  the  unfortunate  Indians. 
General  Grant  has  not  recently  had  occasion  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  military  force  in  Southern  disputes ;  and  even 
the  Democrats  have  of  late  found  little  fault  with  his  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  functions.  His  sudden  attack  on  the  Roman 
Catholics  may  possibly  revive  his  fading  popularity,  since 
he  expresses  in  strong  language  a  jealousy  which  is 
■widely  entertained.  The  dispute  with  the  Catholics  may 
not  improbably  strengthen  the  Republicans,  who  pro¬ 
fess  a  determination  to  maintain  the  national  system  of 
common  schools.  The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand, 
cannot  afford  to  alienate  their  Catholic  supporters,  although 
they  will  not  venture  to  recommend  a  division  of  the  funds 
raised  for  education  between  the  contending  parties.  The 
Catholic  priests  insist  on  receiving  their  share  of  the  educa¬ 
tion  funds,  to  be  afterwards  applied  at  their  own  discretion. 
In  the  city  of  New  York  their  control  over  the  votes  of  the 
Irish  population  has  enabled  them  in  some  degree  to  attain 
their  object;  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  any  State.  The  majority  is  everywhere  Protestant 
or  indifferent,  and  the  American  people  are  proud  of  their 
common  schools.  Notwithstanding  the  power  which  they 
derive  from  their  organization,  the  Catholic  clergy  are 
unable  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  descendants  of  Irish 
immigrants.  The  elevation  of  an  American  prelate  to  the 
rank  of  Cardinal  would  not  have  been  received  with  satis¬ 
faction  if  the  activity  of  the  priesthood  had  excited  any 
serious  alarm ;  but  the  pretensions  of  the  sect  have  made 
its  professors  unpopular. 

In  Maryland,  where  some  of  the  better  classes  are  here¬ 
ditary  Roman  Catholics,  the  Democrats  have  nominated 
Mr.  Carroll,  a  Catholic,  for  the  office  of  Governor.  Like 
the  heroes  who  sprang  from  Jove,  Mr.  Carroll  traces  a 
divine  descent  from  an  ancestor  who  signed  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  ;  yet  it  seems  that  some  members  of  the 
party  have  objected  to  him  on  the  ground  of  his  religious 
creed.  Mr.  Reveedy  Johnson  has  contended  against  the 
sectarian  opposition  in  a  speech  which  might  have  been 
appropriately  addressed  to  an  English  constituency. 
While  not  a  single  Roman  Catholic  member  is  returned 
for  any  county  or  borough  in  Great  Britain,  the  Americans, 
or  the  people  of  Maryland,  have  hitherto  held  that  religious 
denomination  had  nothing  to  do  with  political  eligibility. 
Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  entreats  his  Democratic  friends  not 
to  establish  for  the  first  time  a  policy  of  exclusion.  He 
expressly  disagrees  with  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinion  that  the 
Council  of  the  Vatican  has  converted  Catholics  into  bad 
and  untrustworthy  citizens,  who  must  not  be  trusted  with 
political  power  u  less  fhoy  repudiate  the  latest  and  most 
cherished  doctrine  of  their  Church.  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  the  simultaneous  reappearance  in  different  parts  of 


the  world  of  controversies  which  seemed  to  have  become 
obsolete  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  windmills  against 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  tilts  have  not  become  giants  because 
the  millers  themselves  are  anxious  to  frighten  timid  knights- 
errant  who  come  within  reach  of  their  sails.  The  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  in  America  will  have  taught  their  opponents 
a  useful  lesson  in  showing  them  that  docile  multitudes  may 
be  manipulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  political  com¬ 
plications.  If  the  Catholics  were  a  majority  in  any  State, 
they  would  not  fail  to  abolish  the  common  school  system,  but 
even  in  New  York  they  are  outvoted,  and  elsewhere  they  are 
powerless  for  mischief.  In  the  present  contest  they  are 
regarded  by  one  party  as  a  contingent  worth  enlisting,  and 
by  the  other  as  a  body  which  will  do  more  harm  by  its 
alliance  than  by  its  opposition.  The  Democrats  may  prob¬ 
ably  encourage  the  pi’iests  to  hope  for  concessions,  which 
they  would  nevertheless  not  actually  grant  at  the  risk  of 
alienating  a  more  powerful  section  of  the  constituency. 
General  Grant  shows  by  his  singular  address  to  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  that  he  has  determined  on  precipitating  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  the  impending  conflict  with  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  The  “  atheistic,  pagan,  and  sec- 
“  tarian  teaching,”  of  which  he  demands  the  exclusion 
from  common  schools,  means  simply  the  Catholic  creed. 
Neither  pagans  nor  atheists  have  hitherto  claimed  a  share 
of  the  rates  equal  to  their  proportionate  numbers,  and 
Protestant  sects  generally  support  the  common  school 
system.  The  new  American  Cardinal  and  the  priesthood 
at  home  and  abroad  will  be  surprised  and  disappointed  by 
the  discovery  that  General  Grant  is  as  much  their  enemy 
as  Prince  Bismarck.  To  neutral  bystanders  his  speech 
suggests  the  more  general  reflection  that  the  exemption  of 
a  Republican  President  from  the  restraints  which  hamper 
the  action  of  constitutional  kings  is  not  an  unmixed 
advantage. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  FUGITIVE  SLAVE 
QUESTION. 

0  one  can  be  surprised  that  the  Government  has  felt 
obliged  to  give  up  the  recent  Circular  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  why  there  should  have  been  any  delay  in  doing 
so,  and  the  strange  and  ominous  silence  which  has,  until 
the  last  few  days,  been  so  obstinately  maintained  is  even 
more  incomprehensible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
Parliament  had  been  sitting,  an  explanation  would  at  once 
have  been  demanded,  and  could  not  have  been  withheld. 
The  Government  would  have  had  immediately  to  make  up 
its  mind  whether  it  would  stand  by  the  Circular  or  giveNt 
up,  and  the  position  of  the  question  would  have  been  clearly 
understood.  As  it  is,  some  weeks  have  now  elapsed  since 
this  extraordinary  document  first  attracted  attention.  It 
has  everywhere  been  read  with  surprise  and  indignation. 
Meetings  have  been  held  to  denounce  it  in  most  of  the 
principal  towus.  Petitions  have  been  addressed  to  the 
Government  to  cancel  or  revise  it.  There  never  was  a 
case  in  which  public  opinion,  whatever  it  may  be  worth, 
expressed  itself  more  strongly  and  unanimously.  And  yet 
during  the  whole  of  this  time,  with  all  this  din  in  their 
ears,  the  Ministry  affected  to  be  perfectly  unconscious 
that  anything  was  amiss.  No  explanations  were  offered 
on  their  behalf,  no  defence  suggested.  The  Admiralty,  in 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  memorial  from  the 
British  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  went  no  further 
than  to  say  that  a  copy  had  been  sent  to  the  Foreign 
Office  ;  but  from  the  Foreign  Office  no  response  was  beard 
of.  The  first  indication  that  the  Government  had  at  last 
heard  of  the  question  was  an  incidental  remark  by  Sir  Staf¬ 
ford  Northcote  at  Middlesborough.  In  a  speech  on  Euglish 
enterprise,  he  emphasized  in  a  marked  way  the  duty  of  Eng¬ 
land  “  to  carry  through  the  world  her  proudest  standard — 
“the  standard  of  personal  freedom,”  and  in  a  succeeding 
sentence  he  expressly  referred  to  the  part  w,kich  England 
had  taken  in  putting  an  end  to  some  of  the  worst  abuses  of 
slavery,  and  hoped  she  would  maintain  the  ground  she  had 
gained.  When  so  important  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  spoke 
in  this  strain,  there  could  not  be  much  doubt  as  to  the 
result ;  and  next  day  Sir  Stafford’s  hint  was  followed  up 
by  a  formal  statement  by  Lord  Derby  at  Liverpool,  that 
the  obnoxious  Circular  would  be  withdrawn.  In  one  place 
he  said  suspended,  and  in  another  cancelled,  but  of  course 
there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  document  is  abandoned. 
That  this  would  have  to  be  done  sooner  or  later  was 
evident  from  the  first ;  but  why,  if  the  Government  was  not 
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prepared  to  justify  the  Circular,  was  it  not  given  up  at 
once  ?  And  what  excuse  can  be  offered  for  the  contemptuous 
silence  which  was  so  long  persisted  in  ?  One  would 
have  supposed  that,  even  for  its  own  sake,  the  Government 
would  have  been  glad  to  get  as  quietly  and  quickly  as 
possible  out  of  an  ugly  scrape;  and  a  glance  at  the  docu¬ 
ment  was  enough  to  show  how  utterly  objectionable  it  was 
on  every  ground.  Sir  S.  Northcote  said  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  existence  of  the  document  until  he  returned  from  the 
Continent  a  few  days  ago  ;  but  there  were  at  least  other 
Ministers  at  home  who  could  not  possibly  have  been  igno¬ 
rant  either  of  the  nature  of  the  Circular  or  of  the  excite¬ 
ment  which  it  had  produced.  It  will  appear  to  most  people 
ithat  sullen  silence  in  such  a  case  is  not  a  seemly  or  con¬ 
venient  method  of  transacting  public  business.  It  maybe  said 
that,  when  Parliament  is  in  recess,  Ministers  have  no 
regular  means  of  communicating  with  the  public,  and  that 
it  is  not  consistent  with  their  dignity  to  write  letters  to 
the  papers.  But  of  course  everybody  is  aware  that,  when 
a  member  of  the  Government  wishes  to  make  anything 
known,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  means  of  doing 
so  in  a  way  that  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  intimation.  If  it  is  pleaded  that  time 
was  wanted  for  further  consideration,  that  only  makes 
matters  worse,  for  consideration  ought  to  have  preceded, 
not  followed,  the  issue  of  the  Circular ;  and  in  any  case  no 
consideration  was  required  in  order  to  discover  the  danger 
in  which  it  placed  cherished  rights  and  principles. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  not  a  mere  question 
of  a  graceful  concession  to  public  opinion  at  home.  Every 
day,  erery  hour  that  the  Circular  remained  under  considera¬ 
tion  rendered  it  the  more  difficult  for  the  Government  to 
escape  from  the  false  position  into  which  it  had  unfor¬ 
tunately  stumbled.  It  is  possible  that  as  yet  no  case  may 
have  occurred  under  these  Instructions ;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  exist  as  a  published  declaration  in  the  face  of 
the  world  that  England,  if  she  does  notf  virtually  surrender 
rights  which  she  has  hitherto  claimed,  has  at  least  doubts 
about  them,  and  the  longer  such  a  question  is  held  in 
suspense,  the  weaker  must  be  the  position  of  this  country. 
This  is,  as  Sir  S.  Northcote  truly  remarked,  a  matter  in 
which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  England  should 
remain  unsuspected.  Any  foreign  Government  which 
ho,s  its  reasons  for  questioning  the  maritime  rights 
of  England  will  of  course  seize  upon  the  argument 
that  these  rights  must  be  very  doubtful  indeed,  since 
the  English  Government  takes  so  long  to  make  up  its 
own  mind  as  to  whether  they  are  valid  or  not.  It  is 
not  as  if  this  were  an  unexpected  question  which  had  sud¬ 
denly  turned  up  and  had  never  been  thought  of  before.  It 
is  a  question  of  old  standing,  which  has  eften  been  presented 
in  various  shapes,  and  as  to  which  the  views  of  English 
statesmen  have  hitherto  been  sufficiently  clear  and  decided. 
It  is  impossible  that  a  country  like  England  can  play  fast 
and  loose  with  the  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
her  maritime  position,  that  she  can  one  day  put  forth 
claims  and  another  day  draw  them  back,  and  then  hesitate 
and  consider  what  she  should  do  next.  Lord  Dei?by  does 
not  admit  that  the  Instructions  bear  the  construction  popu¬ 
larly  put  upon  them,  and  it  may  at  least  be  believed  that 
they  were  not  framed  with  that  intention.  But  when  he 
says  that  “  the  statement  of  law  contained  in  the  document 
“  is  simply  that  which  we  have  received  from  the  highest 
“  legal  authority,”  we  must  be  allowed  to  believe  that  there 
is  some  misapprehension  on  this  point.  It  is^possible  that 
some  general  statement  of  the  law  may  have  been  supplied 
to  the  writer  of  the  Circular,  which,  in  his  helpless  in¬ 
capacity,  he  misunderstood  ;  but  that  the  “  highest  legal 
“  authority  ”  is  actually  responsible  for  this  slovenly, 
confused,  and  muddle-headed  document,  of  which  any 
schoolboy  would  be  ashamed,  is  simply  incredible.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  grounds  on  which  the  Circular  is  now 
avowedly  withdrawn — that  it  has  been  generally  in¬ 
terpreted  as  meaning  something  which  it  was  not  intended 
to  mean,  and  that  there  is  a  danger  of  “  exciting  popular 
“  passion  on  a  matter  which  requires  careful  handling  ” — is 
the  strongest  possible  condemnation  of  the  scandalously 
careless  handling  which  was  permitted  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  The  most  ordinary  prudence  would  suggest 
that  this  is  one  of  those  sleeping  questions  which 
England  would  do  well  to  let  alone.  Indeed  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  conceive  why  it  should  have  been  disturbed  at 
all.  It  is  necessary,  of  course,  that  English  officers 
should  have  general  instructions  as  to  what  course  they 
should  take  under  certain  circumstances,  but  this  can 


easily  be  done  without  laying  down  rules  which  seem 
least  to  cast  doubt  upon  the  validity  of  important  privi¬ 
leges.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  nothing  has  lately  occurred  to 
require  that  new  instructions  should  be  issued.  It  might 
be  presumed  that  by  this  time  English  naval  officers  pretty 
well  understand  the  broad  principles  which  ought  to  guide 
them  in  such  a  case  ;  and  indeed  the  very  conditions  of 
their  service  must  make  it  clear  to  them  that  it  is  not  their 
business  to  go  about  setting  slaves  free.  If  slaves  come  off 
to  them  in  boatfuls,  they  have  only  to  intimate  that  there 
is  no  room  for  them  on  board  ship,  and  that  they  must 
find  some  other  way  of  travelling.  While,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  would  be  obviously  improper  for  English  officers  to  take 
any  active  steps  to  assist  escapes  from  the  shore,  on  the 
other  hand  it  is  equally  outside  of  their  duty  to  help  slave¬ 
holders  to  recapture  runaway  slaves.  They  have,  in  short, 
nothing  to  do  with  slaves  as  slaves  one  way  or  the  other. 
A  slave  in  their  eyes  is  to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
any  other  human  being,  and  if  he  is  in  peril  of  his  life, 
he  is  entitled  to  the  assistance  or  protection  which,  by  the 
commonest  instinct  of  humanity,  would  be  accorded  to  any¬ 
body  else. 

The  more  this  subject  is  considered  the  more  amazing 
it  is  that  it  should  have  occurred  to  any  one  to  open  it  up 
in  this  rash  and  foolish  way.  Among  other  unfortunate 
consequences  is  the  stirring  up  of  fanatical  philanthropists 
who  are  not  content  with  the  system  of  neutrality  which 
has  hitherto  prevailed,  and  would  like  to  see  England  en¬ 
gage  in  a  systematic  crusade  against  slavery  wherever  it 
exists.  Until  this  unhappy  Circular  appeared  the  question 
had  settled  down  into  a  reasonable  compromise  between 
two  extremes,  but  the  course  which  has  been  taken  by  the 
Admiralty  has  provoked  an  agitation  which  may  have  em¬ 
barrassing  results.  It  is  obvious  that  some  of  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  have  been  used  by  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-  Slavery  Society  and  other  bodies  go  much  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  and,  if  agreed  to,  would  in¬ 
volve  a  reversal  of  a  sensible  and  moderate  policy  which 
has,  on  the  whole,  worked  satisfactorily.  Between  the 
excessive  demands  of  the  philanthropists  and  the  seeming 
retrogression  of  the  Government,  the  real  question  is  apt 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  What  is  wanted  is  just  that  the  rules 
should  be  put  back  on  the  old  footing  on  which  they  stood 
before  the  Circular  was  issued. 


FRANCE. 

r  INHERE  has  been  something  like  a  Ministerial  crisis  in 
-A-  France.  It  has  been  a  very  slight  crisis,  and  was 
very  soon  over  ;  but  a  crisis  in  the  middle  of  a  vacation, 
however  slight,  is  sure  to  be  made  the  most  of  by  those 
who  have  very  little  political  news  to  discuss.  M.  Leoy 
Say,  the  Minister  of  Finance,  lately  made  a  speech  at  the 
Chateau  of  Stors,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  usual  com¬ 
pliment  of  insertion  in  the  Official  Journal  was  not  paid  to 
M.  Say’s  speech.  M.  Buffet,  the  head  of  the  Ministry, 
had  been  consulted,  and  he  had  decided  that  there  was  an 
offensive  passage  in  the  speech,  and  that  therefore  the 
speech  in  which  such  a  passage  was  to  be  found  did  not 
merit  the  honour  of  being  officially  recorded  among  the 
utterances  of  the  Ministry.  What  M.  Say  had  said, 
and  what  M.  Buffet  resented  his  having:  said,  was 
that  the  famous  25th  of  last  February  was  a  new 
starting-point,  and  a  happy  and  definite  starting- 
point,  marking  as  it  did  the  dissolution  of  the  old 
majority  that  raised  the  Duke  of  Broglie  to  power,  and 
the  formation  of  a  new  majority  that  had  established  the 
Republic.  This  M.  Buffet  thought  a  painful  way  of  put¬ 
ting  things,  painful  to  himself  as  if  he  had  been  a  sort  of 
enlightened  convert,  and  painful  to  those  who  then  joined, 
or  may  hereafter  join,  the  Ministry  from  the  side  of  the 
Right,  as  if  they  had  broken,  or  might  be  expected  to 
break,  suddenly  with  their  old  traditions.  The  end  of 
the  whole  business  was  that  M.  Leon  Say  agreed  to  write 
an  explanatory  letter,  in  which  he  substantially  repeated 
what  he  had  said  in  his  speech,  but  intimated  that  the 
nicer  way  of  putting  things  would  no  doubt  be  to  say  that 
the  Conservative  supporters  of  the  Ministry  had  not  so 
much  taken  a  sudden  leap  into  good  sense  as  ad¬ 
vanced  along  a  steady  path  of  increasing  enlightenment. 
This  made  every  one  comfortable.  M.  Buffet  was  satis¬ 
fied,  because  Ivl.  Say  had  written  an  explanatory  letter. 
M.  Say  was  satisfied,  because  his  explanatory  letter  ex¬ 
plained  nothing.  The  more  sensible  French  journals 
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printed  the  letter  and  said  little  or  nothing  on  the  subject. 
The  partisan  journals  made  capital  out  of  the  allair,  each 
according  to  its  fashion.  The  Republican  journals  pro¬ 
claimed  that  M.  Buffet  had  been  outwitted.  The  Conser¬ 
vative  journals  vowed  that  M.  Say  had  been  humiliated,  and 
indulged  in  much  good-natured  wonder  that  a  Minister 
who  had  had  to  eat  so  much  dirt  should  not  have  the  spirit 
to  resign.  Those  who  were  principally  concerned  agreed 
that  a  very  small  matter  was  very  well  over  ;  and  English 
Correspondents  rebuked  everybody  and  were  lost  in 
surprise  that  partisans  should  be  bitter  about  trifles,  that 
party  writers  should  fall  into  exaggeration,  and  that 
Frenchmen  should  not  know  better  how  to  follow  the 
example  of  England,  where,  as  all  the  world  knows,  the 
very  least  possible  is  always  made  of  the  quarrels  and 
blunders  of  Ministers,  and  where  party  newspapers  inva¬ 
riably  do  the  utmost  justice  to  their  political  opponents. 

Marshal  MacMahon  himself  intervened,  and  used  liis  in¬ 
fluence  to  lical  whatever  dissension  existed  among  his 
Ministers.  When  the  history  of  this  generation  comes  to 
be  written,  the  Marshal  may  not  seem,  as  seen  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  a  very  great  or  imposing  figure.  But  he  is  in  many 
ways  very  useful  to  his  country,  and  does  what  no  one  else 
could  do  so  well.  He  is  not  admired,  but  he  is  trusted, 
respected,  and  liked.  Even  those  who  regard  him  as  im¬ 
posed  on  the  country  by  a  party  whom  they  themselves 
detest,  own  that  lie  does  not  pursue  any  seltish  aims,  and 
that  he  personally  treats  every  one  fairly  and  kindly. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  shortcomings,  he, 
and  those  who  have,  acted  under  him,  have  at 
least  given  E  ranee  time  to  grow,  to  form  new 
opinions,  and  pursue  new  aims.  The  present  Go¬ 
vernment  of  France  is  something  the  like  of  which 
has  never  been  seen  before.  It  is  at  once  a  military 
despotism,  a  Parliamentary  Government,  and  a  battle- 
ii  id  of  the  most  discordant  opinions  outside  both  the 
Government  and  the  Assembly.  To  all  appearance,  the 
country  is  settling  into  the  conviction  that  the  experiment 
of  a  Conservative  Republic,  as  something  quite  distinct 
from  a  mere  triumph  of  the  Republican  party,  ought  to  be 
tried.  What  a  Conservative  Republic  means  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  say,  and  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find 
two  intelligent  Frenchmen  who  would  give  the  same 
account  of  it.  But  at  any  rate  the  atmosphere  in  which 
this  vague  thing  can  be  supposed  to  be  capable  of  existing 
lias  been  gradually  formed,  and  is  being  formed 
every  day ;  and  Marshal  MacMahon  has  contributed 
to  its  formation,  partly  no  doubt  unconsciously, 
but  partly  also  by  fairness  of  dealing  and  by  governing 
in  the  quiet,  stead}7  way  which  gives  the  world  time  to 
think  and  act.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the  direction  of  Con¬ 
servative  Republicanism  that  France  has  lately  grown,  and 
been  passively  helped  to  grow  by  the  Marshal.  The  de¬ 
termination  not  to  be  dragged  into  a  religious  war  by  the 
Papal  party  may  not  seem  any  very  great  conquest 
of  good  seuso  and  intelligence.  Bat  three  or  four  years 
ago  there  was  so  much  agitation  in  men’s  minds  that  it 
was  uot  certain  that  even  the  most  foolish  of  enterprises 
might  not  find  favour.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  French 
have  been  slowly  changing  since  the  war.  They  are 
now  becoming  a  nation  with  as  little  chauvivlsnie 
as  possible.  They  are,  no  doubt,  keenly  alive  to  the 
national  honour.  So  are  we,  hut  we  are  certainly 
not  a  people  inclined  to  war.  The  French  have  lately 
thrown  themselves  into  the  pursuits  of  peace,  or,  in  simpler 
language,  into  the  various  ways  of  making  money,  with 
double  the  ardour  of  old  days.  They  are  silent  about  a 
war  of  revenge,  not  only  because  they  are  not  allowed  to 
mention  it,  but  because  they  do  not  really  much  think 
about  it.  They  are  accustoming  themselves  to  accept  what 
has  happened,  and  are  getting  to  care  less  about  occupy¬ 
ing  the  theatrical  position  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  which 
they  once  thought  essential  to  their  happiness.  Nations 
do  not  change  in  a  day,  or  a  year,  or  a  lew  years,  and  an 
accident  might  again  wake  into  prominence  the  wildness, 
the  feverishness,  and  the  arrogance  which  in  the  midst  of 
many  noble  qualities  have  often  shown  themselves  as  salient 
features  of  the  French  character.  But  it  is  scarcely  doubtful 
that,  as  things  now  are,  a  change  is  stealing  over  France 
winch  i.n  time  may  greatly  affect  the  temper  and  thoughts 
ot  all  European  nations. 

The  great  merit  of  Marshal  MacMahon’s  administration 
is  that  it  has  provided  some  of  the  indispensable  conditions 
which  allowed  this  change  to  begin  and  to  gain  force.  But 
this  is  t>  humble  and  unshowy  sort  of  merit,  and  uot 


adapted,  to  win  much  admiration  for  its  possessor.  The 
national  hero  is  not  Marshal  MacMahon,  but  M.  Thiers. 
At  Versailles  M.  Thiers  is  regarded  as  a  political  opponent 
■whom  it  cost  a  great  effort  to  beat,  and  who  is  still  very 
dangerous,  as  the  dictator  of  an  Assembly  which  disliked 
his  dictation,  as  a  man  who  is  sure  to  put  a  spoke  in  the 
wheel  of  any  one  who  believes  his  wheel  is  just  beginning 
to  turn  round  fast.  But  France  does  not  share  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  Versailles.  It  sees  in  M.  Thiers  the  one  French¬ 
man  who  could  treat  Emperors,  and  Princes,  and  Bismarck 
himself,  on  a  footing  of  equality,  who  guided  his  country 
safely  through  a  great  peril,  and  who  taught  it  what 
it  could  do  and  \yhat  were  its  resources.  When 
M.  Thiers  chooses  to  show  himself  in  the  provinces, 
as  he  lately  did  at  Arcachon,  he  is  welcomed  with 
arches  and  flowers  and  all  the  signs  of  a  genuine 
enthusiasm.  Marshal  MacMahon  receives  decorous  wel¬ 
comes,  but  M.  Thiers  receives  what  are  popularly  termed 
ovations.  The  generosity  of  nations  is  always  greater 
than  that  of  Parliaments,  and  France  honours  itself  by 
these  bu.fs.ts  of  genuine  enthusiasm  in  testimony  of  its  grati¬ 
tude  to  a  man  who  has  deserved  very  well  of  his  country. 
M.  Thiers  has  also  the  claim  on  the  respectful  attention 
of  his  countrymen  that,  if  they  are  right  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  bent  of  thought,  he  was  right  before  they  were. 
Of  the  ancient  supporters  of  Constitutional  Monarchy  he 
was  the  first  to  proclaim  that  it  could  only  appear  in 
the  France  of  the  present  day  in  the  shape  of  a  Con¬ 
servative  Republic ;  and  if  the  experiment  of  such  a 
Republic  is  fairly  tried,  either  he  or,  more  probably,  those 
under  his  guidance  must  inevitably,  if  he  is  still  alive,  come 
again  into  power.  But  of  his  unobtrnsive  rival  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  he  has  so  far  done  much  more,  whether 
intentionally  or  not,  to  help  than  to  impede  the  successful 
trial  of  the  experiment.  It  is  acknowledged  by  those  who,  like 
M.  Say,  think  that  Franco  took  last  February  a  new  and 
definitive  start,  that  they  would  have  much  more  to  lose 
than  to  gain  by  the  premature  disruption  of  the  present 
Ministry.  The  Marshal  has  done  his  best,  and  done  bis 
best  successfully,  to  prevent  such  a  disruption ;  and  those 
who  benefit  by  his  conduct  may  be  asked  to  recognize  the 
value  of  his  assistance,  even  though  they  may  hold  that 
there  are  a  thousand  things  which  he  ought  to  do,  or  not 
to  do,  before  they  can  think  of  admiring  him. 


MAKING  THINGS  PLEASANT. 

rip  HE  return  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  from  Natal  may, 
„JL  we  suppose,  be  taken  to  show  that  his  mission  has 
been  successful,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
which  employed  him.  We  learn  from  the  colonial  news¬ 
papers  that  a  farewell  banquet  was  given  to  him  at  Maritz- 
burg  and  another  at  I)  urban,  and  everybody  was  pleasant 
all  round,  but  whether  social  amenities  indicate  political 
satisfaction  is  perhaps  doubtful.  The  chairman  at  Maritz- 
burg  declared  that  the  dinner  was  not  a  political  demon¬ 
stration,  and  thought  it  would  be  hard  if  persons  who 
differed  in  opinion  could  not  meet  at  the  social  board  with¬ 
out  being  charged  with  compromising  their  principles. 
He  considered  it  a  great  misfortune  for  the  colony  that 
their  guest  had  been  called  away  so  soon ;  and  this 
opinion  is  the  more  valuable  because  the  speaker 
avowed  that  on  some  political  points  he  had  differed 
from  His  Excellency.  It  certainly  appears  that,  if 
it  were  worth  while  for  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  to  go 
to  Natal,  it  would  be  worth  while  for  him  to  stay  there, 
and  it  may  be  feared  that  when  cheers  have  died  away 
murmurs  will  revive.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley7,  in  response 
to  the  chairman’s  speech,  impressed  upon  his  hearers  the 
necessity  which  exists  for  a  general  union  of  all  parties  in 
the  colony.  He  exhorted  them  to  forsake  the  path  of 
party  politics,  and  devote  themselves  to  developing  the 
resources  of  the  country  ;  and  if  it  were  likely  that  these 
exhortations  would  have  effect,  it  was  undoubtedly  worth 
while  to  send  a  distinguished  soldier  from  England  to  lecture 
at  Natal  on  the  beauty  of  political  tranquillity.  But  we  may 
assume  that  there  wereat  least  two  parties  among  his  hearers, 
and  each  party,  feeling,  that  it  is  a  joyful  thing  for  brethren 
to  dwell  together  in  unity,  will  remark  that  this  result  may 
be  readily  attained  by  the  other  party  relinquishing  its 
distinctive  views.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  bedieves,  and 
probably  on  good  ground,  in  a  great  future  for  Natal,  but 
the  present  may  nevertheless  be  fraught  with  trouble,  diffi¬ 
culty,  or  even  danger.  The  whole  uroceeding  may  be 
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typified  bv  that  part  of  it  which  had  reference  to  the 
“  Army,  Vary,  and  Volunteers.”  In  conformity  with 
British  custom,  the  belief  was  expressed  that  these  services 
would  do  their  duty,  and  no  perplexing  question  was  raised 
as  to  how  they  are  to  do  it.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  is  sorry 
to  leave  Natal,  and  its  people  are  equally  sorry  to  let  him 
go,  or  at  least  they  say  so ;  but.  if  he  stayed  five  years 
instead  of  five  months,  they  would  probably  worry  him,  or 
try  to  do  so,  as  much  as  any"  other  Administrator  of 
that  Government.  Life  is  not  all  beer  and  skittles,  and 
jovial  nights  may  be  followed  by  uncomfortable  days. 

Mr.  Froude,  speaking  at  this  banquet,  expressed  his  belief 
that  the  short  period  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley’S  government 
will  be  the  dawn  of  the  brightest  day  that  has  ever  risen  on 
Natal;  but  this  is  beautifully  indefinite,  and,  if  we  may  so 
say,  after-dinnerish.  We  hope  the  cock  has  not  got  up  by 
mistake  and  crowed  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  We  should 
like  to  see  the  sun  a  little  more  clearly  above  the  horizon 
before  believing  that  the  extravagant  and  erring  spirits 
which  disturbed  the  colony’s  peace  have  fled  to  their  con¬ 
fine.  It  may  be  that  the  amendments  in  the  Constitution 
of  Natal  which  have  been  adopted  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  late  administrator  are  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
well-being  of  the  colony  if  the  colonists  will  be 
content  with  them ;  but  will  they  ?  The  conciliatory  work 
of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  may  be  compared  to  a  castle  of 
sand  which  the  rising  tide  of  faction  will  obliterate  and 
submerge.  Mr.  Froude  invited  his  hearers  to  infer  the 
interest  which  the  British  public  takes  in  the  colony  from 
the  fact  that,  when  it  was  in  difficulty,  they  sent  to  it  their 
most  distinguished  public  servant.  The  inference  would 
be  stronger  if  they  had  not  taken  him  away  again  so  soon. 
If  the  British  public  has  been  persuaded  to  take  an  in¬ 
terest  of  a  pecuniary  nature  in  the  colonial  railway,  we,  and 
probably  the  colonists,  should  appreciate  the  significance  of 
the  fact.  The  nation  can  recall  its  officer,  but  cannot  get 
back  money  once  advanced.  The  Dutch  Republics  will 
perceive  the  advantage  of  a  railway  to  the  coast,  and  if  we 
are  to  find  the  money  and  they  are  to  reap  the  profit,  the 
bonds  of  friendship  between  us  and  them  will  perhaps  be 
drawn  as  closely  as  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  hopes.  They 
have  not  forgotten  the  habits  of  their  country,  among  which 
giving  little  and  asking  much  used  to  be  included.  It  is 
true  that  Natal  would  be  at  least  as  good  a  debtor  as 
Honduras,  and  we  have  done  worse  things  with  our  money 
than  make  a  railway  from  Newcastle  to  Durban.  It  may 
be  useful  to  remark  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  speaks  of 
Newcastle  in  South  Africa  and  not  in  England,  although  a 
learned  judge  once  said  that  a  similar  observation  was  | 
irrelevant.  We  believe  that  there  will  be  coal  at  one  end  of  ■ 
the  proposed  railway  and  a  port  at  the  other,  and  when  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  anticipates  that  Maritzburg  and  Durban 
will  be  lighted  with  gas,  he  perhaps  says  what  Mr.  Frocde 
meant  by  talking  of  the  dawn  of  the  brightest  day.  The 
guest  of  the  evening  proposed  the  chairman’s  health,  and 
his  speech  might  be  epitomized  in  the  lines — 

Although  we’ve  some  meetings  amiss, 

Sometimes  we’ve  a  meeting  like  this. 

He  assured  his  hearers  that  their  chairman  was  naturally  a 
gentleman,  and  we  already  knew  from  other  sources  that  he  is 
professionally  a  chemist.  The  sentiments  expressed  by  all 
the  speakers  were  indeed  beautiful,  and  gushing  oratory 
was  as  plentiful  as  froth  upon  champagne.  If  Mr.  Aker- 
man  can  find  the  disease  of  his  land  and  purge  it  to  a  sound 
and  pristine  health,  his  political  physic  will  gain  repute 
both  in  the  colony  and  at  home.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
has  visited  the  patient  and  has  conferred  with  the  regular 
attendant,  and  if  between  them  they  can  work  a  cure,  the 
applause  of  Natal  will  be  echoed  back  from  England. 

Our  colonial  administration  might  he  described,  in  the 
vrords  of  an  eminent  colonist,  as  based  upon  the  principles 
of  soft  sawder  and  human  nature.  The  mission  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  has  been  at  least  transiently  propitiatory, 
and  the  despatches  of  Lord  Carnarvon  might  have  been 
written  by  that  Frenchman  of  the  first  Republic  of 
whom  Mr.  Carlyle  says  that,  when  nothing  else  could  be 
done  with  a  troublesome  question,  it  was  given  to  him  to 
report  upon.  In  a  despatch  which  has  been  lately  pub¬ 
lished,  Lord  Carnarvon  elaborately  explains  that  in  a 
previous  despatch  he  “  suggested,  but  by  no  means  nomi- 
“  nated  or  appointed,”  two  persons  for  members  of  the 
proposed  Conference  of  Representatives  of  the  Provinces. 
Colonial  critics  might  compare  this  proceeding  to  that  of 
another  officer  of  the  British  Crown  who  sends  a  conge 
d’elire  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  a  cathedral,  and  at  the 


same  time  “suggests”  a  particular  person  for  Bishop. 
Mr.  Froude  said  that  before  very  long  the  pro* 
posed  Conference  will  take  a  practical  shape,  but  he  only 
said  so  after  dinner.  It  appears  that  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
despatch  proposing  the  Conference  has  been  discussed  in  the 
blouse  of  Assembly  at  Cape  Town  “  with  some  warmth,” 
that  a  report  of  the  debate  has  been  sent  home,  and  that 
Lord  Carnarvon  has  written  the  despatch  lately  published  by 
way  of  answer  to  the  comments  on  his  fmst  despatch.  He 
undertakes  to  show  that  “  the  mistakes  which  appear  to 
“  have  arisen  ”  in  construing  his  letter  “  might  have  been 
“  avoided.”  But,  while  jn-ofessing  to  do  this,  he  does, 
although  in  an  indistinct  and  hesitating  manner,  something 
more.  Besides  the  debate  in  the  Assembly,  there  is  a 
Minute  of  the  Colonial  Ministers,  and  this  Minute  objects 
to  the  suggestion  made  from  home  that  the  Western  and 
Eastern  provinces  of  the  Cape  should  be  separately  repre¬ 
sented  at  the  Conference.  Lord  Carnarvon  proposed 
separate  representation  because  he  thought  the  colonists 
would  like  it,  and  the  colonists  do  not  like  it,  apparently 
because  Lord  Carnarvon  proposed  it.  But  as  Lord 
Carnarvon  now  agrees  to  united  representation,  the 
colonists  have  got  what  they  most  lately  asked  for,  and 
even  colonists  cannot  expect  more.  But  the  Minute  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  lay  down  a  principle  with  which  Lord  Carnarvon 
is  “  less  able  to  concur.”  The  Cape  Colony  claims  to  decide 
how  many  delegates  it  shall  send  to  the  Conference,  and 
Lord  Carnarvon  hopes  that,  on  further  consideration,  the 
Ministers  of  that  colony  “  wall  feel  able  to  look  upon  this 
“  as  a  point  which  not  only  is  most  commonly  felt,  but  of 
“  right  belongs  to,”  central  and  imperial  authority.  If  this 
is  the  style  in  which  Lord  Carnarvon  habitually  writes,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  his  despatches  are  misunderstood.  It 
must  be  owned  that  he  writes  as  Mr.  Disraeli  talks,  and 
both  may  perhaps  claim  that  their  experiment  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  soft  sawder  should  be  fairly  tried.  If  a  “  point  ” 
belongs  of  right  to  imperial  authority,  the  guardians  of 
that  authoi’ity  ought  not  to  give  it  up  ;  and  if  they 
mean  to  maintain  it,  they  ought  not  to  talk  as  if 
this,  like  everything  else,  were  an  open  question.  A 
right  is  not  less  a  right  because  a  party  affected  by  it  feels 
unable  to  look  upon  it  as  a  right.  However,  Lord  Carnar¬ 
von  brings  himself  to  intimate  with  sufficient  plainness  that, 
if  the  Cape  Colony  will  not  join,  the  Conference  will  be  held 
without  it.  A  Colonial  Secretary  dealing  with  South 
Africa  has  a  task  like  that  of  driving  one  of  the  ox-teams 
of  that  country  without  a  goad,  or  he  may  be  compared  to  a 
nurse  who,  having  charge  of  several  fractions  children,  and 
being  prohibited  from  whipping  them,  has  recourse  to  barley 
sugar.  It  is  probable  that  the  manifest  interest  of  these 
colonies  will  ultimately  lead  them  to  federation,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  they  will  try  the  temper  and  spoil  the  style  of 
Lord  Carnarvon  and  several  successors.  The  mineral  and 
agricultural  wealth  of  Natal  must  in  time  bring  to  it  pros¬ 
perity.  Sentimental  grievances  may  always  be  mitigated 
by  the  expedient  of  sending  out  a  distinguished  public 
servant  to  give  and  accept  dinners,  and  make  himself  for  a 
short  time  generally  agreeable. 


SPAIN. 

HP  HE  King  of  Stain,  if  he  composed  his  own  speech  at 
-E-  the  opening  of  the  University  of  Madrid,  has  already 
mastered  the  customary  and  becoming  style  of  Royalty. 
While  a  decree  of  nearly  the  same  date  issued  in  his  name 
recites  the  termination  of  the  civil  war,  the  King,  -with  a 
more  careful  regard  to  accuracy,  regrets  that  it  is  still 
proceeding  ;  but  the  two  versions  only  differ  in  the  mode  of 
recording  well-known  facts.  The  area  of  the  war  has  of 
late  been  much  curtailed,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that 
the  contest  approaches  its  end  ;  yet  it  is  strange  that,  after 
the  recent  successes  of  the  Royalists,  and  notwithstanding 
their  great  superiority  in  numbers,  the  Carlists  should  bo 
able  to  claim  considerable  victories  at  Valmaseda  in 
Biscay,  and  at  Andoain  in  Guipuzcoa,  and  that  they  should 
have  been  engaged  in  bombarding  the  considerable  fortress 
of  San  Sebastian.  They  have  seldom  been  able  to  take  a 
strong  place,  and  they  have  even  failed  in  holding  the  two  or 
three  fortified  towns  which  they  had  occupied.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  their  late  activity  may  be  explained  by 
their  anxiety  to  reassure  their  partisans  by  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  that  they  are  not  yet  crushed.  The  insurrection 
would  almost  be  entitled  to  sympathy  if  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  its  ultimate  failure  were  not  a  sulficien: 
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condemnation  of  the  useless  waste  of  life  and  treasure. 
Don  Carlos  and  his  adherents  have  displayed  re¬ 
markable  pertinacity  and  unexpected  resource.  Un¬ 
luckily  for  themselves,  they  have  created  a  hostile  army 
which  they  will  be  ultimately  unable  to  resist.  With  the 
troops  which  they  have  now  on  foot,  the  Carlists  would 
probably  be  strong  enough  to  conquer  the  entire  kingdom 
if  it  were  now  as  defenceless  as  in  the  days  of  Figueras 
and  Caste lar.  The  best  hope  which  they  can  now  enter¬ 
tain  is  to  obtain  favourable  terms  of  peace,  with  a  provision 
for  the  officers,  some  of  whom  formerly  belonged  to  the 
regular  army.  The  return  of  General  Cabrera  to  Biarritz 
seems  to  indicate  the  intention  of  the  Government  of 
Madrid  to  reopen  negotiations.  The  severities  which 
have  been  exercised  against  the  Carlist  population  since 
the  opening  of  the  autumn  campaign  appear  to  have  pro¬ 
duced  no  useful  result ;  and  an  atrocious  crime  lately  com¬ 
mitted  by  an  Alfonsist  officer  will  perhaps  create  dangerous 
indignation.  In  default  of  an  arrangement,  the  civil  war 
will  probably  linger  on  through  the  winter. 

The  reasons  which  have  induced  the  Ministers  to  de¬ 
termine  on  the  convocation  of  a  Cortes  have  not  been  ex¬ 
plained.  It  is  perhaps  thought  that  new  taxes  can  be  more 
safely  levied  with  Parliamentary  sanction  ;  and  a  loan  may 
perhaps  be  negotiated  on  better  terms  on  the  authority  of 
the  Cortes.  As  a  result  of  the  late  Ministerial  crisis,  or  of 
its  pretext,  the  members  of  the  Cortes  will,  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  1870,  be  elected  by 
universal  suffrage.  The  Ministers  will  not  fail,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  practice  of  all  their  predecessors,  to 
manipulate  the  elections  so  as  to  obtain  a  docile  majority. 
It  is  perhaps  as  well  that  the  title  of  the  King  should  be 
acknowledged  by  a  body  which  will  ostensibly  represent 
the  nation.  It  has  been  remarked  by  constitutional 
critics  that,  while  Alfonso  XII.  has  been  recognized  by  all 
foreign  Powers,  he  owes  his  elevation  to  the  throne  to  two 
or  three  general  officers,  and  that  he  has  not  even  com¬ 
municated  his  accession  in  any  formal  manner  to  his 
subjects.  General  acquiescence  is  not  the  worst  con¬ 
firmation  of  his  title ;  but  an  articulate  declaration 
to  the  same  effect  by  the  Cortes  may  perhaps  be  de¬ 
corous  and  desirable.  The  appeal  of  the  Government  to 
the  Constitution  of  1870  as  still  in  force  possesses  a  certain 
significance.  The  settlement  was  not  Republican,  although 
there  was  at  the  time  no  reigning  king,  because  it  conferred 
on  the  Cortes  a  power  of  election  which  was  afterwards 
exercised  in  the  choice  of  Prince  Amadeo  of  Italy.  The 
Constitution  confirmed  the  dethronement  of  Queen  Isa¬ 
bella,  who  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  a  possible 
rival  to  her  son.  If  the  Ministers  had  inclined  to  the 
restoration  of  the  Queen,  they  would  not  have  referred  in 
the  Royal  decree  to  the  Constitution  framed  by  the  party 
which  had  driven  her  from  the  throne.  It  is  expected  that 
in  a  short  time  she  will  be  allowed  to  return  to  Spain,  but 
little  is  known  of  her  intentions  or  of  her  relations  to  the 
King.  A  boy  of  eighteen  who  now  nominally  reigns, 
though  he  may  perhaps  be  influenced  by  a  clever  and  ex¬ 
perienced  mother,  is  not  likely  to  regard  with  favour  her 
competition  for  the  throne.  If  it  were  not  suspected  that 
General  Martinez  Campos  is  disposed  to  replace  the  Queen 
on  the  throne,  her  restoration  might  be  deemed  impos¬ 
sible. 

The  accession  of  a  young  sovereign  naturally  excites  the 
activity  of  domestic  and  political  match-makers.  The 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  Montpensier  lately  took  occasion  to 
advertise  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Times  the  candi¬ 
dature  of  one  of  their  daughters  for  the  crown  matrimonial. 
Queen  Isabella  is  supposed  to  concur  with  Senor  Canovas 
del  Castillo  in  preferring  the  selection  of  a  German 
princess,  in  the  hope  of  conciliating  the  favour  of  the 
Emperor  and  his  Government.  It  was  hardly  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  ex-QuEEN  would  promote  an  alliance  which 
would  be  highly  distasteful  to  the  Pope  ;  but  possibly 
family  jealousies  may  prevail  over  even  religious  prejudices. 
The  Queen  is  well  aware  that  the  Duke  of  Montpensier 
was  privy  to  the  designs  of  Prim  and  Topete  ;  and  that  he 
had  himself  hoped  to  be  chosen  as  her  successor.  The 
young  King  may  perhaps  think  that  his  personal  interest 
in  the  choice  of  a  wife  entitles  him  to  a  voice  in  the 
selection.  The  tragic  farce  of  the  Spanish  marriages 
of  1846  could  not  be  repeated  at  his  expense,  even 
if  another  Guizot  could  be  found.  It  is  rather 
to  be  wished  than  to  be  hoped  that  any  future 
Queen  of  Spain  may  be  exempt  from  the  degrad¬ 
ing  and  selfish  superstition  which  proved  fatal  to 
Queen  Isabella.  The  political  advantages  of  a  German 


connexion  would  be  rather  imaginary  than  substantial ; 
and  if  the  King  should  follow  the  advice  of  his  former 
tutor  and  late  Prime  Minister,  the  French  Government 
would  certainly  not  imitate  the  fatal  blunder  of  Napoleon  III. 
in  affecting  jealousy  of  the  alliance.  As  the  favour  shown 
by  the  German  Government  to  Serrano,  and  afterwards  to 
King  Alfonso,  was  caused  by  an  outrage  committed  on  a 
German  prisoner  by  the  Carlists,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Emperor  may  resent  an  equally  brutal  murder  perpe¬ 
trated  on  a  German  officer  by  the  Alfonsists.  A 
new  bond  of  union  with  the  House  of  Orleans  would 
perhaps  bring  the  young  King  under  enlightened  and 
liberal  influence.  The  importance  of  Royal  marriages  is 
not  liable  in  the  present  day  to  undue  exaggeration. 
Dynastic  claims  are  subordinate  to  many  other  considera¬ 
tions,  but  they  are  not  to  be  despised  as  insignificant. 
The  hereditary  pretensions  of  Don  Alfonso  have  pre¬ 
vailed  over  many  impediments  ;  and  as  often  as  Republican 
experiments  fail,  European  nations  will  for  a  long  time 
recur  again  and  again  to  families  which  offer  the  paramount 
advantage  of  uncontested  right.  The  perseverance  of  the 
supporters  of  Don  Carlos  affords  another  illustration  of 
the  same  political  truth. 

The  causes  of  the  late  change  of  Ministry  have  since 
been  partially  explained,  though  they  would  be  highly 
uninteresting  if  their  operation  were  fully  exhausted.  No 
reasonable  politician  could  be  deluded  by  the  pretext  that 
the  Cabinet  had  broken  up  on  the  trivial  issue  of  limited 
or  universal  suffrage.  Electoral  questions  create  party 
divisions  only  where  constitutional  forms  have  real  and 
serious  importance.  It  was  especially  puzzling  that  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  shared  the  opinion  of  the  majority, 
should  resign  because  two  or  three  of  his  colleagues  pro¬ 
fessed  to  disapprove  of  universal  suffrage.  The  strange 
demands  of  the  Nuncio,  which  were  published  immediately 
after  the  change  of  Ministry,  supplied  a  conjectural  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  crisis ;  and  it  now  appears  that  a  plausible 
guess  was  well  founded.  It  seems  that,  in  his  anxiety  to 
detach  the  Holy  See  from  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos, 
Canovas  del  Castillo  had  rashly  undertaken  to  maintain 
the  Concordat  of  Isabella.  When  his  object  was  partially 
obtained  by  the  mission  of  Mgr.  Simeoni  as  Nuncio  to 
Madrid,  the  Minister  recognized  the  impossibility  of  grati¬ 
fying  the  Pope  by  the  restoration  of  a  mediaeval  system  of 
intolerance  and  persecution.  As  the  Nuncio  persisted  in 
exacting  the  performance  of  an  impossible  promise,  the 
Prime  Minister  could  only  extricate  himself  from  em¬ 
barrassment  by  a  retreat  which  he  probably  intends  to  be 
merely  temporary.  His  successor  will  have  less  difficulty  in 
rejecting  outrageous  demands  which  might  seem  as  if  they 
were  intended  to  furnish  the  opponents  of  Rome  through¬ 
out  the  world  with  unanswerable  arguments.  According 
to  the  most  obvious  interpretation,  the  conventional 
phrases  used  by  the  King  himself  are  intended  to  convey 
pledges  of  a  tolerant  and  liberal  policy.  It  is  not  yet 
known  whether  he  has  so  far  escaped  the  injurious  conse¬ 
quences  of  early  education  as  to  be  capable  of  manly  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  rash  and  ruinous  policy  of  Rome  may 
perhaps  be  fatal  to  the  legitimate  and  beneficial  influence 
which  the  Spanish  clergy  still  exercise  in  rural  districts. 
Priests  who  are  not  ashamed  to  join  in  field-sports  and  lay 
aide  their  professional  uniform  when  they  are  off  duty 
would,  if  they  were  let  alone,  care  nothing  for  the  auda¬ 
cious  pretensions  of  spiritual  chiefs  who  are  much  less 
sensible  than  themselves. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

ON  Thursday  morning  the  newspapers  on  our  breakfast- 
tables  were,  by  a  striking  and  edifying  coincidence, 
filled  with  two  subjects  which,  in  varying  proportions, 
pretty  well  monopolized  their  columns.  On  the  one  side 
was  Lord  Aberdare’s  address,  as  President  of  the  Social 
Science  Congress,  and  on  the  other  a  voluminous  report 
of  a  criminal  inquiry,  the  details  of  which  have  already 
been  repeated  over  and  over  again  with  sickening  iteration. 
Lord  Aberdare  was  in  his  usual  hopeful  mood.  He  saw  on 
every  hand  indications  of  a  decrease  in  the  criminal  ten¬ 
dencies  of  the  country,  and  trusted  for  further  improve¬ 
ment  to  the  “  raising  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  chai’acter 
“  of  the  people.”  You  turned  the  paper,  and  in  another 
page  you  found  a  significant  commentary  on  the  degree  of 
moral  and  intellectual  elevation  which  has  already  been 
attained,  and  of  the  means  taken  by  public  instructors  to 
promote  it.  We  should  imagine  that,  with  some  people 
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at  least,  the  reflections  suggested  by  this  exhibition 
of  the  degradation  of  the  press  for  the  satisfaction 
of  a  prurient  and  morbid  curiosity  of  the  lowest 
kind  must  have  cast  a  shadow  on  the  happy  optimism 
of  the  accompanying  address.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
which  of  the  two  reports  has  been  the  most  widely 
read,  and  is  likely  to  have  the  deepest  influence.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  be  assured  that  there  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  course  of  many  years,  a  decrease  in  the 
more  violent  forms  of  crime  ;  but  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  elevation  of  a  country  is  more  satisfactorily  measured 
by  the  self-respect  and  intelligence  of  the  better  classes 
than  by  the  forcible  repression  of  exceptional  ruffianism 
among  the  lower.  We  do  not  mean  of  course  to  suggest 
that  the  reading  of  such  reports  is  directly  calculated  to 
encourage  the  perpetration  of  murders  ;  but  it  is  evident 
that  excessive  familiarity  with  the  details  of  crime,  and 
an  amused  interest  in  the  repetition  of  them,  cannot 
fail  to  weaken  the  natural  feelings  of  pain  and  horror 
which  are  at  the  bottom  of  a  wholesome  public  senti¬ 
ment  on  such  matters.  Lord  Aberdare  does  not  exactly 
avow,  but  he  hints  at  the  conviction — which  he  admits  to 
be  a  daring  one — that  legislation  has  done  its  utmost  in  its 
direct  efforts  for  the  prevention  and  repression  of  crime 
and  the  reformation  of  criminals,  and  that  any  further 
diminution  of  crime  is  to  be  attained  only  indirectly,  and 
as  the  result  of  a  more  elevated  public  morality.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  subject  on  which  a  healthy  tone  of  public 
opinion  ought  to  be  more  earnestly  preserved. 

Although  Lord  Abeedare’s  general  conclusion,  that  there 
has  actually  been  a  diminution  in  crime  in  this  country  in 
recent  years,  may  be  accepted  as  in  the  main  true,  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  statistical  method  which 
he  adopted  in  demonstrating  this  result  is  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  one.  The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  conditions  of  the 
problem  are  so  variable  and  fluctuating  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  reduce  them  to  the  fixed  precision  which  is 
necessary  for  such  an  inquiry.  Much  depends  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  country  at  a  particular  period,  the  state 
of  trade,  the  influence  of  society  at  large,  the  temper  of 
popular  opinion,  and  the  views  of  professional  jurists  ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  determine  to  what  particular  cause  any  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  of  crime  may  be  due.  Again,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  the  returns  of  convictions  and  sentences, 
or  even  of  committals,  are  altogether  trustworthy  as 
a  test  of  the  prevalence  of  crime.  When  the  law  is  in  an 
unsatisfactory  state  people  may  doubt  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  take  proceedings  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  convictions  may  prove,  not  an 
increase  of  crime,  but  only  increased  efficiency  in  detecting 
and  punishing  it.  New  offences  are  also  introduced  into  the 
statute-book,  while  other  offences  are  raised  or  lowered  in 
the  scale  of  heinousness.  At  different  periods  special  forms 
of  crime  become  conspicuous,  and  after  a  time  give  place 
to  other  crimes,  or  to  a  temporary  lull,  for  which  a  variety 
of  causes  may  perhaps  be  assigned.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  has  been  a  diminution  in 
the  criminal  tendencies  of  the  population.  Lord  Aber¬ 
dare,  who  begins  at  1805,  divides  his  historical  review 
into  three  stages.  There  is,  first,  from  1805  to  1841,  a 
rapid  ascent  in  the  number  of  crimes,  which  in  the  latter 
year  were  sixfold  what  they  were  at  the  beginning  of  the 
period.  This  is,  as  it  were,  the  summit  level ;  after  which 
there  is  a  sort  of  table-land,  as  he  calls  it,  to  be  crossed 
during  the  next  fourteen  years.  Between  1842  and  1855, 
inclusive,  there  was  no  increase  of  crime  keeping  pace  with 
the  increase  of  population  ;  and  then  followed  a  descent 
on  the  other  side.  In  the  course  of  the  nineteen  years 
between  1856  and  1875,  while  population  has  increased 
by  41  '46  per  cent.,  the  most  serious  offences,  short  of 
murder,  are  said  to  have  decreased  by  66  73  per  cent. 

We  cannot  of  course  pretend  offhand  to  check  these 
figures,  and,  even  assuming  them  to  be  sti’ictly  accurate, 
they  are  subject  to  various  qualifications;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  that  they  represent  a  substantial  re¬ 
duction  of  serious  crime.  Murder,  indeed,  lias  kept 
pretty  constant  throughout.  It  is  subject  to  fluctuations, 
of  course,  like  other  crimes  ;  but,  judging  by  decennial 
periods,  the  proportion  of  murders  to  population  has 
not,  Lord  Aberdare  tells  us,  very  much  varied  during 
the  last  half-century.  It  is  hardly  necessary  at  the  present 
day  to  offer  any  argument  to  show  that  the  old  criminal 
code,  before  the  reforms  introduced  through  the  influence 
of  Romilly,  was  barbarous  both  in  its  cruelty  and  futility. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  chief  reason 
of  its  failure  was  the  uncertainty  with  which  it  was  carried 


out.  Between  1805  and  1831,  for  instance,  the  number  of 
offenders  sentenced  to  death  rose  from  350  to  1,610,  but  of 
the  latter  number  only  fifty-two  were  executed  ;  and  it  is 
obvious,  as  Lord  Aberdare  admits,  that  the  severity  of 
these  sentences  was  neutralized  by  their  uncer¬ 
tainty.  He  might  have  gone  further,  and  have  said  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  crimes  in  question  were 
due  to  the  temptation  which  the  uncertainty  of 
punishment  put  in  the  way  of  evil-disposed  persons, 
who  calculated,  in  the  spirit  of  a  gambler,  on  their 
chances  of  escape.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  our 
own  time  the  caprice  and  inconsistency  with  which 
sentences  of  death  are  dealt  with  has  operated  in  an 
equally  unfavourable  way.  Every  case  in  which  a 
murderer  is  reprieved  on  some  trivial  or  easily-concocted 
pretext  is  a  temptation  to  some  other  man  with  murder  in 
his  mind  to  add  to  his  calculation  of  the  chances  of  not  being 
detected  the  further  chance  of  escaping  the  gallows,  even 
after  conviction.  In  this  respect  an  increase  of  gentleness 
and  humanity  has  perhaps  had  the  result  in  some  degree 
of  encouraging  opposite  qualities.  Lord  Aberdare,  who 
was  not  a  hanging  Secretary,  has  also  scruples  about  the 
lash,  not  only  because  it  has,  he  holds,  a  brutalizing  effect, 
but  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its  operation,  according 
to  the  varying  feelings  of  the  Judges  who  order  its  in¬ 
fliction  ;  and,  further,  because  in  wife-beating  cases  it 
tends  to  estrange  the  husband  from  his  wife.  These,  how¬ 
ever,  are  objections  which  apply  to  almost  every  con¬ 
ceivable  form  of  punishment.  Imprisonment,  also,  has 
a  brutalizing  effect,  and  leaves  the  prisoner’s  wife  and 
family  to  starve ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  severity 
is  really  deterrent,  these  drawbacks  must  be  accepted 
for  the  sake  of  the  greater  number  of  men  who  may 
thus  be  saved  from  giving  way  to  brutality,  and  of 
women  who  may  be  saved  from  ill-usage.  Lore!  Aberdare 
still  believes  that  garotting  was  not  in  any  way  put  down 
by  flogging  ;  that,  in  fact,  the  panic  was  chiefly  a  delusion 
kept  up  for  interested  purposes  by  bad  characters  gene¬ 
rally.  This  is  of  course  the  police  view,  but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  outbreak  had  a  wider  range  and  deeper  roots 
than  Lord  Aberdare  allows,  and  that  the  prompt  severity 
with  which  it  was  treated  had  a  salutary  influence.  The 
recent  evidence  from  the  highest  authorities  throughout 
the  country  as  to  the  effects  of  flogging  in  more  recent 
years  fully  confirms  this  view.  Lord.  Aberdare,  however, 
is  at  least  entitled  to  credit  for  the  system  of  supervision 
established  by  the  Habitual  Criminals  Act. 

Whatever  diminution  of  crime  has  taken  place  must  of 
course  be  attributed  in  a  large  degree  to  the  greater  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  police,  and  the  more  systematic  operation  of 
the  criminal  law.  At  the  same  time,  other  causes  have 
naturally  been  at  work.  There  is  a  close  connexion  be¬ 
tween  crime  and  density  of  population,  combined  with  a 
tempting  display  of  wealth  and  luxury  ;  but  education  and 
sanitary  reforms  have  already  done  something  to  counteract 
these  influences,  and  more  may  be  hoped  for  in  the  same  way. 
As  to  the  recent  epidemic  of  brutality,  Lord  Aberdare  is  no 
doubtright  in  assigning  it  mainly  to  the  unsettling  influence 
of  a  large  and  rapid  increase  of  wages  and  leisure  among 
ignorant  and  intemperate  men  who  are  unfit  to  use  their  ad¬ 
vantages  properly.  This  may  be  a  transitory  cause  of  crime, 
but  while  it  exists  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  firmly 
dealt  with.  The  problem  which  Lord  Aberdare  suggested 
at  the  close  of  his  discourse- — why  Irishmen  out  of  Ireland 
are  everywhere  such  a  turbulent  and  disorderly  set  of  people, 
while  at  home  they  are,  except  as  regards  certain  peculiar 
crimes,  so  well  behaved — is  one  which  may  prove  to  be  an 
apple  of  discord  at  the  Congress,  and  we  should  not  wonder 
to  see  it  eagerly  caught  up  by  some  representatives  of  the 
nationality  subjected  to  criticism.  Whatever  may  be  the 
explanation,  there  seems  at  least  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that,  as  Lord  Aberdare  said,  an  excessive  proportion  of 
j  crime  in  England  and  Scotland  is  committed  by  Irish-born 
residents.  Taken  altogether,  Lord  Aberdare’s  address, 
though  interesting  as  an  historical  narrative,  is,  as  might  be 
|  expected,  conspicuously  deficient  in  practical  sagacity. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  of  crime  to  be  dealt  with,  but  he 
*  assumes  that  the  police  and  judicial  machinery  have  now 
reached  the  limits  of  human  perfection,  and  that  all  that 
has  to  be  done  is  to  trust  to  Providence  for  the  rest.  What 
is  of  course  really  wanted  is,  that  the  measures  for  the 
prevention  and  punishment  of  crime  should  be  made  still 
more  systematic,  certain,  and  efficient ;  and  it  cannot  bo 
doubted  that  there  is  here  a  great  work  still  to  be  done. 
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NOVEL-READING  AS  A  VICE. 

GREAT  deal  has  recently  been  said,  and  it  need  hardly  be 
added  that  a  great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  talked,  as  to 
the  relations  between  art  and'  morality.  It  cannot  be  denied,  how¬ 
ever,  that  some  curious  problems  in  casuistry  arise  when  we 
attempt  to  lay  down  any  definite  propositions  upon  the  subject. 
Amongst  the  various  arguments  which  now  and  then  come  to  the 
surface  is  one  which  may  deserve  some  thought  in  an  era  which, 
from  one  point  of  view,  may  be  called  the  age  of  novel-reading. 
Some  worthy  persons  regard,  or  used  to  regard,  all  study  of  fiction 
as  a  vice,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  those  fictions  which  have 
a  distinct  moral  or  religious  purpose.  This  doctrine  has  pretty 
much  gone  out  of  fashion,  along  with  a  good  many  other  preju¬ 
dices,  good  and  bad.  And  indeed,  if  delight  in  all  forms  of  story¬ 
telling  is  wrong,  we  must  admit  that  the  human  race  not  only  is, 
but  always  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  hopelessly  vicious.  The 
general  condemnation,  however,  was  supported  by  a  specific  theory 
in  which  there  may  perhaps  be  some  kernel  of  truth.  The  theory 
is  that  indulgence  iu  sentiment  which  necessarily  leads  to  no 
action  must  be  injurious.  Weep  over  a  real  sufferer,  and  your 
tears  may  lead  you  to  do  something  to  remedy  his  misfortune. 
Weep  over  an  imaginary  sufferer,  and  you  must  necessarily  acquire 
a  habit  of  weeping  without  acting.  It  is  dangerous  to  cultivate 
sentiment  which  can  never  find  the  natural  channel  of  active 
benevolence.  The  man  who  catches  Sterne’s  capacity  for  weeping 
over  a  dead  donkey — especially  a  fictitious  dead  donkey — will  end 
by  falling  into  Sterne's  scandalous  indifference  to  bis  domestic  and 
social  duties.  The  feelings  are  precious  things,  and  if  we  waste- 
f'ully  expend  them  upon  mere  nonentities,  we  shall  find  that  we 
have  none  left  for  the  rough  work  of  daily  life.  It  is  much 
pleasanter  to  weep  in  an  easy-ehair,  and  congratulate  ourselves 
upon  our  exquisite  sensibility,  than  to  encounter  all  the  disgusting 
details  which  beset  the  practical  philanthropist.  The  maD,  there¬ 
fore,  who  is  always  indulging  in  the  pleasures  of  imaginary  grief 
naturally  becomes  effeminate  and  luxurious.  His  feelings  become 
an  end  instead  of  a  means  ;  and  nobody  can  be  more  hard-hearted 
iu  actual  life  than  some  who  have  the  keenest  appreciation  of 
beautiful  sentiment  in  the  ideal  world. 

W  e  must'  admit  that  this  doctrine  is  not  without  facts  to  con¬ 
firm,  at.  any  rate,  its  partial  truth.  The  type  which  it  regards  as 
fhe  natural  product  of  artistic  indulgence  is  one  which  really 
exists  and  is  sufficiently  offensive.  The  thoroughbred  senti¬ 
mentalist  is  often  callous  in  actual  life.  Sterne,  as  we  have  said, 
and  Rousseau,  weeping  over  the  beauty  of  natural  affections  and 
abandoning  his  children,  are  familiar  examples;  and  we  might 
p.  ,  sibly  find  some  nearer  to  our  own  day.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
thy  theory  requires  very  narrow  limitations.  Stated  absolutely,  it 
would  lead  to  absurd  results.  The  habit  of  cultivating  the  emo- 
:  i  ns  by  imaginary  indulgence  leads,  it  would  seem  to  imply,  to  a 
v<  aliening  of  the  emotions  as  forces  in  active  life.  If  we  apply 
this  to  fhe  converse  case  we  should  become  paradoxical.  A  man 
certainly  does  not  get  rid  of  vicious  propensities  by  the  same 
method.  The  reader  of  immoral  literature  is  not  generally  a  person 
of  strict  virtue  in  his  practice;  to  study  cynical  and  irreverent 
books  is  not,  as  a  rule,  tbe  best  mode  of  learning  to  govern  one's 
actions  by  regard  for  the  purest  and  holiest  motives.  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne  makes  the  ingenious  remark  that  Wycherley  was  so  filthy- 
minded  a  writer  that  he  would  probably  at  this  day  have  been  a 
severe  censor  of  morals  ;  and  we  presume  that  by  the  same  rule  the 
purity  of  Milton  or  Bunyan  shows  that  they  would  now  have 
dabbled  in  the  most  questionable  topics ;  but  when  we  do  not  want 
to  be  epigrammatic  we  do  not  find  this  rule  of  opposites  exempli¬ 
fied  in  practice.  It  is  equally  clear,  again,  that  the  best  of  man¬ 
kind  are  apt  to  delight  in  solitary  meditations  which  are  not 
immediately  translated  into  action.  People  whose  lives  are  a  con¬ 
tinual  embodiment  of  love  to  their  fellow-creatures  may  yet  find 
time  to  cultivate  their  emotions  by  tbe  study  of  tbe  nobler  forms  of 
art  and  literature,  and  are  not  tbe  weaker  for  their  indulgence.  It 
is  therefore  palpably  erroneous  to  regard  tbe  emotions  as  a  kind 
of  force  which  may  either  he  applied  to  drive  the  machinery  of 
active  life,  or  dissipated  in  imaginary  indulgence ;  and  of  which, 
consequently,  what  is  applied  in  one  sphere  must  be  lost  in  the  other. 
Some  less  crude  hypothesis  is  necessary  before  we  can  approach  to 
anything  like  an  accurate  statement  of  the  case. 

One  consideration  is  tolerably  obvious.  Tbe  pleasure  which  we 
receive  from  reading  a  novel,  for  example,  is  due  only  in  part 
to  the  indulgence  of  sympathetic  emotions.  When  we  read 
Waverley,  we  have  tbe  pleasure,  it  is  true,  of  weeping  over  tbe 
sorrows  of  Flora  M’lvor,  and  of  feeling  a  glow  of  loyalty  to  the 
unfortunate  Pretender.  But  we  also  imbibe,  with  more  or  less 
consciousness,  Scott’s  theories  about  man  and  nature.  We  learn 
U  appreciate  tbe  beauties  of  lake  aud  moor.  We  look  through, 
ills  eyes  at  manly  and  simple  characters,  or  we  come  to  understand 
v  hat  were  tbe  passions  which  really  moved  human  beings  a 
century  and  a  halt  ago.  In  other  words,  though  Scott  is  not  in- 
i  i.tiouaily  didactic,  he  unconsciously  impresses  upon  us  certain 
T:  \  chological,  moral,  and  aesthetic  views  as  distinctly  as  though 
he  were  preaching  a  series  of  propositions,  instead  of  setting  before 
u  •  a  number  of  symbols.  It  would  he  easy  enough  to  translate 
hie  pictorial  representations  into  logic,  and  to  work  out  the 
process  by  which  .Scott's  romances,  when  assimilated  by  other 
r  mils,  .were  transmuted  into  a  set  of  definite  philosophical  or 
tii  ,-ological  theories.  In  this  sense  even  a  more  trivial  novelist 
tJi.in  Scott  may  become  a  more  effective  preacher  than  many 
oilicial  expounders  of  doctrine.  By  placing  ourselves  at  bis  point 


of  view  we  learn  to  adopt  bis  theories ;  we  associate  certain  cha¬ 
racters  w’itk  the  sentiments  which  he  attributes  to  them  ;  we 
regard  certain  typical  figures  with  reverence  or  ridicule,  as  the 
case  may  he,  and  fiud  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  whole  body  of 
prejudices,  and  consequently  of  the  code  of  opinions  which  they 
imply,  before  we  have  drawn  any  explicit  inferences,  or  gone 
through  any  conscious  process  of  reasoning  whatever.  By  such 
means  tbe  most  purely  artistic  writer,  tbe  man  who  has  no 
intention  of  inculcating  any  definite  moral  whatever,  may  in 
met  be  a  most  potent  preacher;  aud  nobody  who  considers 
the  influence  exercised  by  tbe  greatest  literary  names  can  doubt 
that  tbe  artistic  embodiment  of  a  given  set  of  ideas  has  often  been 
far  more  effective  than  the  philosophical  analysis  of  logicians.  In 
this  sense,  therefore,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how 
tbe  study  of  fiction  may  have  a  powerful  moral  influence.  We 
do  not  of  course  mean  the  kind  of  fiction  which  is  read  merely 
with  a  view  to  killing  time.  But  the  study  of  any  of  the  greater 
writers  tends  to  strengthen  or  weaken  certain  important  associa¬ 
tions  of  ideas ;  to  make  us  regard  truly  noble  types  of  character 
with  affection,  or  look  upon  them  as  ridiculous  or  repulsive.  The 
novelist  teaches  lessons  as  effectually  as  the  metaphysician,  the 
moralist,  or  the  political  economist,  though  in  less  definite  terms. 
There  is  no  more  difficulty  in  understanding  why  the  study  of  his 
hooks  should  produce  a  good  or  bad  moral  effect  than  in  under¬ 
standing  why  tbe  study  of  any  art  or  philosophy  may  be  effective, 
though  divorced  from  immediate  practice.  We  may  learn  in 
general  terms  what  is  good  and  evil,  and  what  are  tbe  penalties 
and  rewards  of  vice  and  virtue,  without  simultaneously  applying 
tbe  doctrine  to  facts.  Tbe  emotion  does  not  immediately  expend 
itself  in  work,  but  it  raises  tbe  mind  to  that  temperature  at  which 
impressions  may  be  indelibly  stamped  upon  it. 

In  this  way  therefore,  though  a  man  may  not  be  stimulated  to 
any  definite  good  action  by  bis  reading,  though  be  may  not  imme¬ 
diately  rush  out  to  volunteer  in  a  good  cause  or  put  down  a  band- 
some  subscription  to  a  benevolent  society,  bis  moral  nature  may  be 
enriched  and  stimulated.  He  gains  a  new  set  of  associations  with 
objects  previously  uninteresting.  The  scenery  which  had  been 
dumb  or  inarticulate  begins  to  talk  to  him  with  the  voice  of  Scott 
or  Wordsworth.  He  learns  precisely  as  he  would  learn  f"om  the 
society  of  an  intelligent  companion  who  points  out  oojects  of 
interest  previously  unnoticed.  But  it  may  still  be  asked  whether 
a  further  result  may  not  occasionally  follow.  There  is  the  familiar 
case  of  the  lover  who  liked  to  be  parted  from  his  mistress  in  order 
that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  writing  sentimental  letters 
about  the  pangs  of  separation.  In  like  manner,  when  Dickens  was 
making  ail  England  weep  over  the  wrongs  of  workhouse  boys  or 
the  victims  of  Yorkshire  schools,  it  might  be  doubted  whether  his 
readers  learnt  to  he  practically  benevolent  or  to  expend  all  their 
little  stock  of  sentiment  upon  imaginary  woes.  The  question  is 
one  rather  as  to  the  use  made  of  fiction  by  the  reader  than  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  writer.  The  good  tendency  is  obvious  enough. 
Life  is  apt  to  be  a  prosaic  business  in  tbe  main.  Nine-tenths  of 
tbe  human  race  are  doomed  to  spend  most  of  their  waking  hours 
in  a  wearisome  round  of  petty  drudgery.  Even  those  whose  energy 
is  really  devoted  to  some  great  purpose  have  to  make  the  unplea¬ 
sant  discovery  that  much  of  their  activity  will  have  to  he  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  routine  of  petty  details.  So  far  as  a  writer  makes  them 
conscious  of  the  more  poetical  side  of  daily  life,  opens  their 
eyes  to  the  sorrows  and  joys  of  prosaic  people,  enables  them 
to  widen  their  sympathies  or  to  be  more  sensitive  to  the  great  issues 
which  lie  hidden  under  tbe  surface  of  ordinary  affairs,  be  is  render¬ 
ing  them  an  essential  service.  If  for  a  time  they  venture  into 
dreamland  under  his  guidance,  something  of  tbe  magic  colouring 
may  remain  when  they  return  to  ordinary  daylight.  Though  he 
preaches  no  moral  of  instantaneous  application,  he  may  modify  their 
whole  conception  of  life  and  its  issues.  But  it  must  he  admitted 
that  it  is  possible  to  make  a  poison  or  an  opiate  of  what  ought  to  he 
a  medicine.  The  ideal  world  into  which  we  go  for  relief  from  our 
daily  drudgery  may  reflect  light  upon  ordinary  things  or  may  be 
an  enervating  region  of  periodical  lotus-eating.  Some  people 
might  think  that  their  sympathy  for  Oliver  Twist  excused  them 
from  caring  about  any  ffesh-and-blood  sufferer.  Others  might  be 
enabled  to  see  more  vividly  sorrows  which  they  had  previously 
passed  over  because  embodied  in  commonplace  outsides.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  lay  down  any  precise  rules  upon  such  questions ;  every¬ 
body  has  to  learn  for  himself  what  is  the  discipline  which  best 
suits  his  own  case ;  and  the  wisest  general  maxims  are  of  very  little 
service.  Y'et,  without  referring  to  individual  cases,  there  are  some 
marks  sufficiently  characteristic  of  the  school  which  fosters  the 
morbid  tendency.  Art  which  is  too  much  divorced  from  reference 
to  the  actual  world  shows  its  sickliness  by  unmistakable  symptoms. 
It  suffers  from  the  blight  of  sentimentalism  or  sensationalism. 
When  people  begin  to  pet  and  cocker  their  fine  feelings,  and  to 
take  delight  in  weeping  for  the  sake  of  weeping,  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  they  are  losing  a  proper  hold  upon,  a  world  in  which 
there  is  always  sufficient  cause  for  melancholy  without  creating 
artificial  misery.  When  they  delight  in  descriptions  of  the 
horrible  or  the  nauseous,  it  is  plain  enough  that  such  dram- 
drinking  implies  a  depraved  appetite  or,  in  other  words,  a  hardening 
of  the  natural  emotions.  W  hen  such  tendencies  are  strongly 
marked,  as  is  generally  the  case  with  declining  schools,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  pleasure  is  of  an  enervating  tendency.  The  emotions 
are  not  being  refined  and  strengthened  by  occasional  retreats  into 
tbe  ideal  world,  but  are  regarded  as  sources  of  luxurious  enjoyment, 
instead  of  being  used  for  daily  life.  In  sucb  cases  we  have  tbo 
unfortunate  familiar  contrast  of  men  who  combine  artistic  refine- 
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ment  with  hardness  and  grossness  in  all  other  departments  of 
conduct.  And,  of  course,  the  natural  retort  is  a  puritanical 
hatred  of  all  artistic  enjoyment  whatever.  The  history  of  art  and 
literature  has  been  too  often  a  history  of  oscillation  between  these 
extremes,  and  we  cannot  be  too  jealous  of  any  tendency  to  promote 
such  morbid  tendencies  by  a  wide  divorce  between  the  worlds  of 
imagination  and  reality. 


THE  PERCY  CASTLES. 

~YY7"HEN  the  student  of  early  English  history  crosses  the  Tees, 
VV  a  terrible  thought  at  once  presses  itself  upon  him.  lie  is 
in  the  land  which  is  not  set  down  in  Domesday.  lie  feels  himself 
at  the  mercy  of  pedigree-makers.  If  a  man  chooses  to  say  that 
his  forefathers  lived  at  such  a  place  before  the  Norman  Conquest, 
the  historian  looks  incredulous,  but  the  pretender  cannot  always  be 
at  once  sent  to  the  right-about,  as  he  can  at  any  point  between 
Carisbrooke  and  Northallerton.  There  is  not  always  the  means  of 
at  once  turning  to  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  to  see  whether 
these  things  are  so.  To  be  sure  sometimes  the  Survey  itself  will 
help  us,  even  in  the  lands  which  it  does  not  directly  describe.  V  hen 
the  Chronicle  of  Alnwick  tells  us  of  a  certain  William  Tison,  who 
died  fighting  by  the  side  of  Harold  at  Senlac,  we  hardly  need 
to  turn  to  any  further  authority  to  set  aside  a  story  which  is 
fully  set  aside  by  the  evidence  of  his  Norman  name.  Yet  it  is 
something  to  be  able  to  point  in  Domesday  to  the  name  of  Gilbert 
Tison  and  to  his  estates,  the  spoil  of  several  patriotic  Yorkshire- 
men.  We  see  how  calmly  the  local  romancer  has  borrowed  a  name 
from  the  other  side,  and  we  see  also  that,  whenever  he  wrote, 
people  were  already  beginning  to  think  that  to  have  been  settled  in 
a  place  “  before  the  Conquest  ”  was  still  grander  than  to  have 
“  come  over  with  "William  the  Conqueror."  But  if  in  the  Berni- 
cian  shires  we  are  in  a  land  where  we  have  lost  our  greatest 
safeguard  of  all,  its  place  is  supplied,  as  well  as  may  be,  by 
lesser  safeguards  of  no  small  abundance  and  value.  For  the 
genealogical  antiquities,  as  for  the  antiquities  of  all  kinds,  of 
the  shires  beyond  the  Tees,  of  the  palatine  bishopric  and  the 
border  earldom,  the  materials  are  rich,  and  no  materials  have 
ever  been  more  diligently  and  more  acutely  handled  by  local 
inquirers.  Indeed  the  great  monuments  of  Northumbrian  re¬ 
search,  the  Surtees  Society  and  its  publications,  have  more 
than  a  local  character.  They  rank  among  the  most  valuable 
contributions  to  early  English  history.  Northumberland  too  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  the  model  county  history,  one  of  the  few 
whose  authors  have  remembered  that  the  main  object  of  writing 
the  history  of  a  county  is  to  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the 
whole  kingdom.  Foremost  in  interest  among  the  monuments  of 
Northumberland  in  the  narrower  sense,  of  the  earldom  beyond  the 
Tyne,  stand  the  castles,  the  castles  of  every  size  and  shape,  from 
Bamburgh  where  the  castle  occupies  the  whole  site  of  a  royal  city, 
to  the  smallest  pele-tower  where  the  pettiest  squire  or  parsou 
sought  shelter  for  himself  in  the  upper  stage  and  for  his  cows  iu 
the  lower.  For  the  pele-towers  of  the  Border-land,  like  the  endless 
small  square  towers  of  Ireland,  are  essentially  castles.  They  show 
the  type  of  the  Norman  keep  continued  on  a  small  scale  to  a  very 
late  time.  Perhaps  many  of  the  “  adulterine  ”  castles  which  arose 
in  every  time  of  anarchy  and  were  overthrown  at  every  return  of 
order,  many  of  the  eleven  hundred  and  odd  castles  which  over¬ 
spread  the  land  during  the  anarchy  of  Stephen,  may  not  have  been 
of  much  greater  pretensions.  At  any  rate,  from  the  great  keep  of 
Newcastle — were  we  notin  Northumberland  we  should  speak  of  the 
far  greater  keep  of  Colchester — to  the  smallest  pele-tower  which 
survives  as  a  small  part  of  a  modem  house,  the  idea  which  runs 
through  all  is  exactly  the  same.  The  castles  and  towers  then, 
great  and  small,  are  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  country.  They 
distinguish  it  from  those  shires  where  castles  of  any  kind  are  rare ; 
and  the  employment  of  the  type  of  the  great  keeps  on  a  very  small 
scale  distinguishes  it  from  the  other  land  of  castles.  In  Wales  the 
Norman  keep  is  not  usual ;  the  castles  are,  for  the  most  part,  later 
in  date  and  more  complex  in  plan  ;  and  the  small  square  private 
tower,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  North,  is  there  hardly  to  be 
fouud.  Northumberland  has  much  to  show  the  traveller  in  many 
ways,  from  the  Roman  wall  onward,  but  the  feature  which  is 
especially  characteristic  is  that  it  is  the  land  of  castles. 

In  speaking  of  Northumbrian  castles  it  is  curious  to  see  how  in 
most  minds  their  mention  at  once  suggests  the  name  of  one  particular 
family.  In  any  matter  which  has  to  do  with  castles,  and  what  have 
happily  been  called  “  castle  times,”  the  name  of  Northumberland  at 
once  calls  up  the  name  of  Percy.  Yet,  when  we  come  to  look  a 
little  more  narrowly  into  matters,  we  shall  see  how  little  N orthumber- 
land  aud  Percy  really  had  to  do  with  one  another.  If  one  chose  to  be 
very  precise,  it  would  not  be  wrong  to  say  that  no  Percy  ever  had 
anything  to  do  with  Northumberland  at  all,  except  in  that  elder 
sense  of  words  in  which  Yorkshire  is  a  part  of  Northumberland. 
As  there  never  was  a  Duke,  so  there  never  was  even  an  Earl,  of 
Northumberland  sprung  from  the  male  line  of  the  Percy  of  Domes¬ 
day.  The  Northumbrian  castles  which  we  instinctively  think  of 
as  Percy  castles  were  never  held  by  the  first,  the  only  true  line  of 
Percies.  The  Percy  of  Domesday  belongs  not  to  the  later  North¬ 
umberland,  but  to  Yorkshire.  The  Percies  of  Northumberland, 
the  descendants  of  Jocelyn  of  Lowen,  had  iu  truth  more  claim  to 
rank  as  Karlings  than  as  Percies.  But  'while  surnames  were  still 
territorial,  while  they  still  marked  possession  of  this  or  that  place, 
rather  than  descent  from  this  or  that  man,  for  the  husband  of  the 


heiress  of  Percy  to  call  himself  Jocelyn  of  Percy  was  not  quite  the 
same  thing  as  when  Sir  Hugh  Smithson  took  the  name  of  his  wife’s 
grandmother  simply  because  it  was  thought  to  sound  finer  than 
the  good  old  Teutonic  name  of  his  own  forefathers.  But  the  fact 
is  that  both  the  great  Northumbrian  castles  which  are  specially 
suggestive  of  Percies  were  no  more  the  work  of  the  Karling 
Percies  than  they  are  of  the  Smithson  Percies.  At  Alnwick 
almost  the  only  feature  of  beauty  or  interest  which  the  hand  of  the 
destroyer  has  spared  is  the  one  fragment  which  belongs  to  the  days 
that  give  Alnwick  its  place  in  English  history.  The  noble  gateway 
of  the  ancient  keep  belongs  to  days  long  before  the  coming  of  Percies ; 
it  is  the  work  of  the  older  lords  of  Alnwick  of  the  house  of  Vesay. 
So  it  is  at  Warkworth  ;  so  it  is  at  Trudhoe.  The  Percy  of  the 
true  line  never  was  there  at  all ;  the  Percy  of  the  second  line  came 
in  as  one  who  dwelt  in  goodly  houses  which  other  men  had 
builded.  It  was  perhaps  in  some  desperate  effort  to  carry  back 
the  possession  of  its  later  lords  to  an  earlier  time,  that  some  daring- 
genealogist,  forgetful  that  Percy  was  the  name  of  a  real  spot  of 
Norman  ground,  devised  the  tale  of  the  soldier  who  pierced  King 
Malcolm’s  eye  at  Alnwick  and  so  took  the  name  of  Tierce-eye. 
The  tale  is  much  of  a  piece  with  other  genealogical  tales  ;  only  un¬ 
luckily  it  cut  two  ways.  It  exalted  the  Percy  of  Northumberland 
by  taking  him  to  Alnwick  before  his  time  ;  but  it  lessened  the 
antiquity  of  the  Percy  of  Normandy  and  Yorkshire.  For  once 
therefore  truth  has  got  the  better  of  error  ;  people  who  believe  the 
story  how  Bulstrode  came  riding  on  a  bull  to  meet  the  Conqueror 
do  not  believe  that  the  first  Percy  pierced  the  eye  of  Malcolm  of 
Scotland. 

But  the  castles  of  Northumberland,  and  the  Percy  castles  among 
them,  have  an  interest  in  themselves,  an  interest  deep  and  varied, 
and  quite  independent  either  of  genealogical  fables  or  of  genea¬ 
logical  truths.  And  the  place  of  the  house  of  Percy  in  English 
history,  the  place  to  be  sure  rather  of  the  second  line  than 
of  the  true  Percies,  is  one  which  nothing  but  flattery  can  ever 
lead  us  to  forget.  Its  last  age  is  perhaps  the  most  honourable. 
The  last  Percy  but  one  took  his  place  alongside  of  Manchester 
and  Essex.  The  contemporary  career  of  the  first  recorded 
Smithson  may  be  read  in  Tait’s  History  of  Alnwick,  one  of  the 
few  books  of  the  kind  which  are  not  written  in  a  spirit  of  cring¬ 
ing.  The  earlier  history  both  of  the  Percies  and  of  their  castles 
may  be  studied  in  the  volume  which  was  published  by  the  Archaeo¬ 
logical  Institute  after  its  meeting  at  Newcastle,  the  work  of  the 
late  Mr.  Ilartshorne,  the  best  inquirer  into  such  matters  till  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark.  In  his  volume,  in  which  he  had 
some  assistance  from  the  stronger  hand  of  Mr.  Hodgson  Iiinde, 
Mr.  Ilartshorne  gives  nearly  everything  that  can  be  wanted, 
architectural,  historical,  and  genealogical.  Mr.  Clark  could  doubt¬ 
less  do  it  better  now  ;  but  it  was  very  well  done  for  twenty-three 
years  back.  Only  one  cannot  help  being  amused  at  the  fervour  of 
zeal  into  which  Mr.  Ilartshorne  lashes  himself  at  every  mention 
of  the  name  of  Percy.  He  works  very  hard  to  make  out  a  case 
even  for  the  double  traitor  who  first  betrayed  Richard  to  Henry, 
and  then  rebelled  against  Henry  in  turn.  Rather  than  own  a 
Percy  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  the  vulgar  names  of  usurper  and 
the  like  are  showered  on  the  deliverer  to  whom  the  Parliament  of 
England  gave  the  crown  which  was  theirs  to  give.  With  Mr. 
Ilartshorne  reverence  for  the  Percies  extends  to  the  modern  bearers 
of  their  name,  and  he  has  his  bursts  of  admiration  even  for  the 
modern  works  to  which  the  glories  of  Alnwick  have  given  way. 
Yret,  after  all  the  daubing  of  flatterers,  Percy  remains  a  great  his¬ 
toric  name.  And  as,  at  Warkworth  at  least,  the  works  of  the 
second  line  of  Percies  are  not  to  be  despised,  so  Mr.  Hartshorne’s 
book,  in  spite  of  its  Percy-worskip,  is  a  good  and  useful  book,  and 
it  guides  us  also  to  several  spots  which  never  had  anything  to  da 
with  Percies  at  all. 

Of  the  chief  Percy  castles,  the  historical  importance  of  Alnwick 
belongs  to  its  prm-Percy  times.  Here  it  was  that  Malcolm  and 
his  son  Edward  lost  their  lives  in  the  days  of  Rufus  ;  here  it  was 
that,  eighty  years  later,  William  the  Lion  was  taken  captive,  to 
yield  to  his  English  overlord  a  more  full  submission  than  any 
King  of  Scots  had  yielded  before  him.  The  place  of  the  ambush 
by  which  the  earlier  King  perished  is  still  shown,  marked  by  the 
traditional  name  of  Malcolm's  Cross,  and  by  a  ruined  chapel  of 
Romanesque  date  hard  by.  The  place  is  a  height  looking  out  on 
another  range  to  the  south,  while  between  them  flows  the  Alne, 
with  the  lower  height  crowned  by  Alnwick  Castle  and  town 
rising  above  it.  The  way  in  which  contemporary,  or  nearly  con¬ 
temporary,  writers  speak  of  the  event  is  remarkable.  In  Normandy 
and  in  the  more  distant  qoarts  of  England  men  mourned  for  the 
fall  of  the  pious  King,  the  husband  of  the  sainted  Queen  who  only 
lived  to  hear  of  his  loss.  In  Northern  England  men  rejoiced  at 
the  fall  of  the  savage  invader  who  had  five  times  wasted  their  own 
land.  The  capture  of  the  Lion  King  chiefly  suggests  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  special  engagements  by  which  he  regained  nis 
freedom.  Hitherto,  though  the  Scottish  King  had  been  the  man 
of  the  English  overlord,  no  Scottish  subject  had  been  bound  by  the 
like  allegiance,  no  Scottish  castle  had  been  held  as  a  pledge 
of  the  faith  of  its  prince.  The  Treaty  of  Falaise  imposed 
these  new  burdens,  and  it  was  from  these  new  burdens, 
not  from  the  obligations  of  the  old  commendation,  that  the 
Lion  of  Poitou  released  his  brother  Lion  of  Scotland.  Wark¬ 
worth,  of  less  hist  oric  fame  than  Alnwick,  is  in  itself  a  more 
pleasing  object  of  study.  Bating  two  or  three  rooms  iii  the  later 
keep,  it  stands,  as  a  castle  should  stand,  free  from  the  disfigure¬ 
ment  of  modern  habitation.  This  keep,  a  work  of  the  Percies  of 
the  second  line,  is  a  good  study  of  the  process  by  which  the  purely 
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military  castle  gradually  passed  into  the  house  fortified  for  any 
occasional  emergency.  Placed  on  its  peninsular  hill  rising  above 
the  Coquet,  few  military  or  domestic  buildings  surpass  its  pictu¬ 
resque  outline.  The  later  chapel,  as  well  as  the  later  hall,  is  in 
this  keep ;  but  the  older  chapel  and  the  older  pillared  hall  are  still 
to  be  traced  in  its  foundations.  But  the  chapel  was  to  have  been 
more  than  a  chapel.  According  to  a  practice  found  in  several  royal 
and  in  a  few  baronial  dwellings,  it  was  to  have  been  a  small  minster, 
a  cross  church  with  an  attached  college,  within  the  castle  walls. 
In  a  hill-side  on  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  approached  by  a 
wooded  dale,  is  the  famous  hermitage,  so  well  knbwn  in  legend,  but 
whose  history  Mr.  Hartshorne  is  driven  to  guess  at.  The  chapel 
hewn  in  the  rock  carries  us  to  the  rock-hewn  churches  of 
Brantome  and  St.  Emilion.  Here  in  England  the  sight  of  archi¬ 
tectural  details  cut  in  the  rock,  an  apparent  vault  with  apparent 
groining  and  bosses,  is  strange  and  unusual.  Mr.  Hartshorne  looks 
on  the  Hermitage  as  the  work  of  the  third  Percy  of  Alnwick,  the 
second  of  Warkworth,  Henry  by  name,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Third.  That  it  is  a  Percy  work  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  Warkworth  contains,  both  in  its  castle 
and  elsewhere,  important  remains  of  prse-Percy  times.  The  oldest 
parts  of  the  castle  may  have  seen  the  coming  of  the  Lion  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  the  parish  church  is  a  large  and,  allowing  for  modern 
restoration,  a  well  preserved  building  of  Romanesque  date.  At 
Prudhoe,  the  castle  where  Percy  succeeded  Umfraville,  the  ugly 
house  within  the  walls  is  perhaps  less  offensive  than 
the  turning  of  the  ancient  building  itself  into  a  modern  dwelling- 
place.  But  we  admire  the  pile  as  it  stands  above  the  Tyne ;  we 
admire  the  entrance  tower,  with  its  chapel  containing  the  earliest 
known  oriel  window,  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  graceful  pieces 
of  work  of  its  kind.  There  is  still  the  shattered  keep,  which  with¬ 
stood  the  Scottish  assaults  when  Warkworth  fell  before  them ; 
where  its  founder,  Odenell  of  Umfraville,  kept  at  bay  the  host  of 
the  Northern  King  till  llandolf  of  Glanville,  the  warlike  Justiciar, 
the  author  of  our  first  legal  treatise,  came  to  his  help.  At  Prudhoe 
there  are  no  Percy  memories,  no  Percy  buildings  ;  all  belongs  to 
an  elder  day.  The  keep  of  the  twelfth  century  leads  us  back  by 
easy  steps  to  a  yet  more  venerable  monument  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  There  the  church  tower  of  Oving-ham,  of  the  purest 
prffi-Norman  Romanesque,  recalling  Monkwearinouth  itself  on  a 
scale  of  greater  bulk  and  stateliness,  carries  us  back  to  days  when 
Percies  were  not,  and  when,  if  we  may  trust  one  of  the  most 
venerable  of  northern  sagas,  the  son  of  Smith  would  have  been 
as  little  likely  as  the  son  of  Karl  to  be  ashamed  of  his  own  name. 


BEES. 

IT  is  really  very  hard  that  the  foundations  of  our  faith,  so  ela¬ 
borately  laid  by  pastors  and  masters,  should  be  sapped  in  all 
directions,  and  that  ruthless  investigators  will  not  even  leave  us 
the  insect  beliefs  of  our  childhood.  Bit  by  bit  everything  is  taken 
from  us.  We  are  not  even  allowed  to  retain  the  harmless 
fallacy  that  “  birds  in  their  little  nests  agree,”  or  that  ladybirds 
have  a  home  to  fly  to.  Prying  scientific  Oolensos  have  discovered 
that  Virgil  is  quite  mistaken  in  thinking  bees  divine  ;  that,  on 
the  contrary,  they  are  subject  to  the  worst  human  passions,  and 
can  contemplate  with  indifference  the  death  agonies  of  their 
nearest  relations.  Nothing  is  too  bad  to  say  of  the  creatures 
which  in  our  youthful  days  were  held  up  as  the  pattern  of 
every  virtue.  A  new  scandal  is  circulated  each  autumn. 
The  last  shred  of  character  which"  they  had  left  has  now  been 
pitilessly  torn  from  them.  Their  industry  is  impugned,  and 
they  are  accused,  and  we  fear  found  guilty,  of  poaching  upon  fruit 
which  was  intended  for  preserves.  It  would  seem  that  in  some 
places  they  have  taken  to  living  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  have 
refused  to  lay  by  stores  which  from  experience  they  know  they 
will  not  be  allowed  to  retain.  In  short,  as  is  the  case  in  many 
other  industries,  they  have  struck.  Some  advanced  members  of 
the  race  are  going  to  tight  the  question  of  Capital  versus  Labour. 
Hitherto  they  have  been  willing  to  pay  in  golden  honey  for  house 
room,  and  leave  to  make  use  of  the  natural  nectar  which  nobody 
else  could  utilize.  But  some  bee  Bradlaugh  has  been  teaching 
them  better  things,  and  they  are  smiting  the  oppressor  hip  and 
thigh  in  the  matter  of  peaches  and  nectarines.  After  years  of 
oppression  they  have  at  last  asserted  their  rights,  and  politicians 
will  ere  long  have  a  new  subject  presented  to  them  for  legislation. 
It  will  in  many  points  resemble  the  great  game  question, 
but  it  will  be  even  more  difficult  to  settle.  Perhaps  it  may 
become  the  political  war  cry  of  the  agricultural  labourer.  Black- 
stone  lays  down  the  law  very  clearly  on  the  question  of  the  re¬ 
claiming  of  swarms.  lie  has  been  the  innocent  cause  of  the  vile 
rows  which  one  sometimes  hears  of  frying-pans  and  kettles  beaten 
by  only  too  willing  schoolboys,  under  the  delusion  that  the  din 
will  make  the  bees  settle.  It  will  soon  be  as  difficult  to  arrange 
the  compensation  to  be  given  for  the  injuries  which  bees  inflict  on 
fruit  gardens  as  it  now  is  to  agree  on  what  a  farmer  shall  receive 
for  the  injuries  sustained  by  his  crops  from  the  rabbits  and 
pheasants.  If  the  bees  do  not  mend  their  ways  they  will  be  driven 
from  civilized  society  and  obliged  to  pick  up  a  livelihood  on  waste 
lands  and  Scottish  moors. 

It  must  be  a  consolation  to  them  that,  no  withstanding  all  the 
aspersions  lately  thrown  upon  their  character,  they  have  at  least  one 
true  friend  left — a  friend  who  apparently  takes  no  heed  to  the 
stories  afloat  about  their  private  relations  or  public  thefts.  Mr. 


Ruskin  wants  some  one  to  write  a  book  for  his  pretty  little  Agnes 
“  good  as  gold.”  It  may  eventually  be  used  in  the  St.  George’s 
Society  schools,  if  he  lives  a  sufficient  number  of  years,  as  we 
heartily  hope  he  may,  to  found  them.  Bee-keeping  will  harmonize 
charmingly  with  dancing  on  the  village  green,  and  the  songs  of 
pretty  little  maidens  like  Agnes.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for 
one  of  Mr.  Ruskin’s  Oxford  disciples,  who,  though  he  may  not  be  an 
adept  at  road-making,  might  be  able  to  write  a  very  delightful  book 
under  Mr.  Ruslan’s  superintendence.  Something  might  be  done 
to  retrieve  the  character  of  the  dusty  fellow  powdered  with  gold. 
There  would  be  no  occasion  to  dwell  upon  the  callousness  of  feel¬ 
ing  which  bees  display  towards  each  other.  It  would  be  unneces¬ 
sary  to  speak  of  the  way  in  which  they  repudiate  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  Right  in  favour  of  the  rule  of  the  strongest.  There  would 
be  no  reason  to  mention  anything  about  the  massacres  of  the  drones 
in  the  autumn,  or  to  dwell  upon  the  way  in  which  the  exponents 
of  female  rights  tear  them  limb  from  limb  or  leave  them  to  die 
of  starvation.  It  would  be  unkind  of  Mr.  Ruskin  to  circulate 
anything  against  the  creatures  who  must  of  all  others  agree  most 
cordially  with  him  in  his  detestation  of  railways,  and  who  certainly 
sympathize  with  him  in  his  love  of  waste  lands  and  wild  flowers. 
They  would  sign  their  names  to  any  number  of  petitions  if  they 
could,  to  the  effect  that  an  agitation  be  got  up  to  try  to  prevent 
our  North-country  primrose  banks  and  heather  braes  from  being 
turned  into  heaps  of  smoking  and  stifling  cinders.  Mr.  Ruskin  is 
afraid  that  soon  a  scientific  Shakspeare  for  schools  will  be 
published  in  which  we  shall  find  “  Where  the  bee  sucks  there 
suck  I  ”  changed  in  order  to  keep  up  with  modem  discoveries,  and 
that  the  new  reading  will  be  “  Where  the  bee  licks  there  lurk  I.” 
He  also  dreads  that  one  day  he  will  hear  “  the  singing 
masons  building  roofs  of  gold  ”  explained  to  be  merely  “  automatic 
arrangements  of  lively  viscera.”  What  Mr.  Ruskin  wants  is  not 
a  scientific  book.  Agnes  is  only  nine  years  old,  and  she  is  never 
to  be  crammed  with  useless  knowledge.  The  book  is  not  to  tell 
how  many  species  of  bees  have  been  discovered,  “  nor  what 
grounds  there  may  be  for  suspecting  that  one  species  is  another 

species,”  “  nor  how  conclusively  Mr.  0 - has  proved  that  what  Mr. 

B - described  as  a  new  species  is  an  old  species.”  Nor  yet 

does  Mr.  Ruskin  want  the  book  to  tell  what  a  bee’s  inside  is  like, 
or  whether  its  brains  are  situated  in  the  small  of  its  back,  or 
“  nowhere  in  particular,  like  a  modern  political  economist.” 
Surely  in  this  sentence  Mr.  Ruskin  cannot  possibly  allude  to  him¬ 
self,  as  we  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  he  con¬ 
siders  political  economy  one  of  his  strong  points.  He  shudders 
at  the  idea  that  such  a  question  should  be  discussed  as  “  Whether 
the  morphological  nature  of  the  sternal  portion  of  the  thorax 
should  induce  us  strictly  to  call  it  the  prosternum,  or  may  ulti¬ 
mately  be  found  to  present  no  serious  inducement  of  that  nature  ?  ” 
The  book  from  cover  to  cover  must  not  contain  the  word  “organ.” 
He  does  not  wish  little  Agnes's  mind  to  be  confused  with  two  mean¬ 
ings  to  the  same  word,  and  at  present  he  wishes  her  to  associate 
an  organ  simply  with  a  Savoyard  and  his  monkey.  At  first  Mr. 
Ruskin  determined  that  her  lesson  on  bees  should  begin  with 
an  explanation  as  to  how  they  buzz,  but  on  mature  consideration 
he  has  decided  against  that  course.  It  would  involve  explaining 
the  matter  to  her  scientifically,  to  which  he  is  averse.  Above  all, 
he  does  not  wish  his  little  Agnes  to  know  that  a  humble  bee  has 
got  a  drum  and  a  Jew’s  harp  in  its  stomach,  and  cannot  help  bumbling 
at  its  work,  whether  it  likes  to  do  so  or  not.  There  is  evidently 
something  immoral  to  his  mind  in  having  an  automatic  orchestra 
in  one’s  intestines.  It  certainly  would  not  be  pleasant  always  to 
have  a  couple  of  instruments  playing  the  same  tune  in  one’s 
inside,  with  occasional  minor  variations.  We  would  imagine  that 
organ-grinders  must  have  somewhat  the  same  sensation  as  humble 
bees.  Certainly  those  who  dislike  to  listen  to  them  generally 
have  a  feeling  of  indigestion  and  general  derangement  so  lono-  as 
they  are  within  hearing.  A  bee  manages  matters  quite  differently, 
and  hums  with  its  thoracic  spiracles,  and,  as  Mr.  Ruskin  thinks 
his  little  Agnes  may  possibly  grow  up  good  and  happy  without 
learning  anything  about  either  a  thorax  or  a  spiracle,  it  is 
better  to  let  the  matter  alone.  Still  he  would  like  her  to 
know  in  some  impossible  way  “  by  what  instrumental  touch 
a  bee's  angry  buzz  can  be  made  to  differ  from  its  busy  buzz,”  and 
what  is  the  difference  between  its  feeding  apparatus  and  its 
building  one,  and  what  both  are  like.  How  this  is  to  be 
taught  without  mentioning  the  obnoxious  words  species,  organ, 
thorax,  or  spiracle,  Mr.  Ruskin  only  knows.  He  does  not  mind 
the  child  learning  the  word  “  proboscis  ”  once  for  all,  but  doesnot  see 
why,  when  we  are  allowed  to  say  that  an  elephant  takes  a  bun 
with  its  trunk,  we  should  be  required  to  state  with  strict  accu¬ 
racy  that  a  bee  gathers  honey  with  its  proboscis.  For  his  own 
amusement  Mr.  Ruskin  wants  to  know,  and  thinks  little  Agnes 
would  probably  like  to  ask,  whether  a  bee’s  teeth  are  black  or 
white,  if  they  ache,  whether  it  can  bite  hard,  and  whether  it  has 
got  anything  to  bite.  Apparently  it  has  got  the  skins  of  the  nec¬ 
tarines,  about  which  thegardeners  are  so  sore,  first  pierced  by  some 
other  insect.  Then,  too,  he  would  like  to  know  if  it  has  a  chin 
and  what  its  lips  are  like,  and  why  some  flowers  are  called  cows¬ 
lips,  and  none  are  called  beeslips.  All  these  questions  we  hope 
some  distinguished  naturalist  will  answer  to  his  satisfaction,  with¬ 
out  mentioning  any  of  the  forbidden  words,  or  alludino-  to  the 
musical  instruments  secreted  in  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
Bombus  scrim shiran us.  One  of  little  Agnes's  first  lessons  in 

geometry  is  to  be  trying  to  cut  out  pieces  of  paper  and  tit  them 
into  a  nest  as  the  rose-leaf  bee  does  rose-leaves.  What  a  fortunate 
little  girl  is  Agnes  dancing  on  the  green  !  She  has  to  guide  her 
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studies  a  man  with  the  most  analytic  mind  in  Europe — at  least  such 
seems  to  have  been  Mazzini’s  opinion,  an  opinion  in  which  the 
owner  of  the  great  mind  entirely  concurs.  No  useless  knowledge 
is  to  be  drummed  into  her  pretty  little  head.  She  must  not  look 
at  anything  but  what  is  beautiful  and  will  help  her  to  be  good. 
Her  memory  is  not  to  be  troubled  with  technical  terms,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  she  may  never  even  see  such  a  thing  as  a  railway, 
although  the  banks  made  by  the  cuttings  are  not  to  be  despised 
by  bee-keepers,  as  they  are  sometimes  excellent  pasture-land.  But 
around  the  residences  of  the  St.  George’s  Company  bees  are  sure  to 
thrive  ;  they  will  have  abundance  of  wild  flowers,  and  their  morals 
will  be  strictly  attended  to. 

It  seems  to  be  now  proved  beyond  the  reach  of  further  contro¬ 
versy  that  bees  do  eat  fruit  under  certain  circumstances,  and  that 
they  will  on  occasion  steal  sugar  from  a  grocer's  shop  as  un- 
folushingly  as  those  hardened  sinners  the  wasps.  But  it  has 
not  been  proved  that  they  prefer  fruit  to  honeydew  or  molasses 
to  natural  nectar.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  where  it 
was  once  profitable  to  keep  bees  it  cannot  be  so  any  longer. 
Improved  farming  has  almost  banished  many  of  the  weeds  from 
which  the  bees  drew  their  supplies.  The  closely  clipped 
hedges  of  civilization  do  not  allow  of  the  free  growth  of  such 
creepers  as  honeysuckle  and  clematis.  They  rob  us  of  much 
hawthorn  and  elder  blossom.  Then,  too,  the  large  fields  which  are 
the  necessary  result  of  steam  cultivation  are  against  the  bees. 
There  may  be  fine  crops  of  clover,  beans,  buckwheat,  but  at  dis¬ 
tances  too  great  to  be  remunerative.  Long  journeys  for  food  mean 
of  course  little  honey  stored.  Whether  the  Ligurian  bees  now  so 
largely  introduced  into  our  apiaries  are  more  addicted  to  helping 
themselves  to  fruit  than  our  native  species  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
one  thing  is  certain,  they  will  find  it  disagree  with  them.  As, 
however,  they  are  mild  in  temper,  they  are  easily  removed  from 
one  place  to  another,  which  is  the  true  secret  of  bee  culture.  On 
the  Nile  there  are  bee  barges  which  travel  at  night,  stopping  in  the 
daytime  where  there  is  good  pasturage,  and  Pliny  speaks  of  the 
same  practice,  and  tells  how  they  knew  by  the  depth  to  which  the 
boats  sank  in  the  water  when  the  hives  were  sufficiently  full.  With 
reference  to  garden  bees,  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to  grow  certain 
plants  for  their  use.  Borage,  which  lasts  from  J une  to  November,  is 
an  invaluable  protection  to  the  fruit  crop.  There  are  other  plants, 
such  as  lavender,  mignonette,  and  common  fuchsia,  which  cost  little 
or  no  trouble  to  cultivate,  and  which  are  certainly  no  disfigurement 
to  a  garden,  while  they  give  a  pleasant  perfume  to  the  air  not  to 
be  had  from  bedding-out  plants.  Bright-plumaged  birds  do  not 
sing,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  vividly  coloured  flowers  now 
the  fashion  have  no  scent  and  little  honey.  All  bulbous  plants  are 
of  course  an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  they  are  both  sweet  and 
good  for  food.  Bees  should  not  be  kept  in  places  where  there 
is  not  either  abundant  wild  pasturage  for  them  or  a  succession  of 
garden  plants  cultivated  for  their  use.  It  is  dishonest  to  have 
honey  at  the  expense  of  other  people,  in  the  same  way  that  it 
is  dishonest  to  have  pigeon-pie  when  the  pigeons  are  fed  on  a 
neighbouring  farmer’s  seed  wheat.  It  is,  however,  quite  possible 
to  move  the  bees  from  place  to  place,  to  a  cowslip  field,  a  crop  of 
beans,  or  a  heather  moor.  If  people  keep  bees  for  profit,  they 
should  provide  them  with  food  which  they  will  prefer  to  fruit. 


CARDINAL  MANNING  ON  THE  RESTORATION  OF  THE 
HIERARCHY. 

IT  was  said  the  other  day  of  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  that  the 
only  thing  he  could  not  do  was  to  hold  his  tongue.  The 
negative  part  of  the  criticism  is  at  least  equally  applicable  to 
Cardinal  Manning,  whose  elevation  to  the  purple  seems  rather  to 
have  stimulated  than  to  have  checked  his  natural  garrulity.  We 
say  garrulity,  for  though  his  Eminence  is  never  at  a  loss  for  words, 
he  has  a  way  of  repeating  himself  which,  to  those  who  are 
frequently  privileged  to  sit  under  him,  if  so  Protestant  a  term 
may  be  allowed,  must  be  a  little  tedious.  The  appeal  to  history, 
he  has  long  ago  told  us,  is  treason  ;  but  that  of  course  depends  on 
how  the  appeal  is  made,  for  he  seldom  preaches  or  publishes  with¬ 
out  giving  a  sketch  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Catholic  Church,  either 
generally  or  in  England,  which  is  evidently  intended  to  be  histo¬ 
rical.  It  was  of  course  only  natural  that  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  restoration  of  the  English  hierarchy,  “  one  of 
the  greatest  acts  of  the  Holy  Father’s  great  pontificate,”  should  be 
solemnized  by  a  public  thanksgiving,  and  that  the  restored  pre¬ 
lates  should  seize  the  opportunity  of  taking  stock  of  their 
successes  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  If  the  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  priests  in  England  has  doubled 
during  that  period,  as  is  stated  in  their  Pastorals,  that  is  a 
very  legitimate  topic  of  congratulation  for  those  concerned, 
and  need  not  cause  regret  to  any  reasonable  or  religious  mind, 
however  widely  opposed  to  their  distinctive  theology.  The  Roman 
Catholic  population  of  our  large  towns,  chiefly  composed  of  Irish, 
was,  and  probably  still  is,  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  facilities 
afforded  them  for  spiritual  instruction  and  worship,  and  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  much  better,  on  social  no  less  than  other  grounds,  that  they 
should  be  taught  their  own  religion  than  left  without  any  religion  at 
all,  which  would  be  the  practical  alternative.  For  other  reasons  also, 
on  which  we  may  have  occasion  to  say  a  word  presently,  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  diocesan  Bishops  for  Wears  Apostolic  would  be  a  great 
boon  to  the  Anglo-Roman  communion  if  it  really  carried  with  it 
all  that  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  implied.  Dr.  Newman  in  the 


Apologia  expresses  his  gratitude  to  Pius  IX.  because,  “  by  giving 
us  a  Church  of  our  own,  he  has  prepared  the  way  for  our  own 
habits  of  mind,  our  own  manner  of  reasoning,  our  own  tastes,  and 
our  own  virtues,  finding  a  place,  and  thereby  a  sanctification,  in 
the  Catholic  Church,”  and  he  hopes  that  the  great  loss  of  the  English 
element  in  the  system  since  the  Reformation  may  thus  be  repaired. 
How.  far  this  view  of  the  matter  represents  the  original  intention 
of  Pius  IX.  it  is  not  our  business  to  pronounce ;  that  it  does  not 
represent  the  spirit  and  results  of  his  policy  as  it  has  actually 
been  carried  out — least  of  all  by  Cardinal  Manning — is  sufficiently 
obvious. 

Nor  is  it  at  all  true  to.  say  that  “  the  change  effected  by  the 
j  restoration  of  the  hierarchy  was  like  the  giving  of  a  Legislature, 

|  with  full  powers  of  local  government,  under  the  supreme  Imperial 
authority,  to  a  colony  hitherto  governed  by  the  Crown  in  Council.” 
That  is  what  it  professed  to  be,  but  what  it  most  assuredly  was 
not.  Where  the  regular  organization  exists  which  Pius  IX.  affected 
by  the  establishment  of  the  new  hierarchy  to  introduce  into  Eng¬ 
land,  both  bishops  and  parish  priests  enjoy  certain  fixed  and  inde¬ 
pendent  rights  secured  to  them  by  canon  law.  But  there  are  no 
parish  priests,  either  in  name  or  in  reality,  under  the  Archbishop  of 
Westminster  and  his  Suffragans,  any  more  than  under  the  Vicars 
Apostolic  whom  they  superseded.  And  these  prelates  themselves, 
though  holding  diocesan  titles,  have  no  diocesan  jurisdiction, 
except  in  name.  England  is  still  “  a  missionary  country,”  and  the 
Bishops,  like  the  Vicars  Apostolic  formerly,  are  kept  under  the 
thumb  of  the  Propaganda.  They  have  no  “  external  forum,"  as 
was  conspicuously  illustrated  five  years  ago  in  the  dispute  between 
Mr.  Ffoulkes  and  his  then  diocesan,  and  their  sonorous  titles  are 
after  all  magni  nominis  umbra.  Thus,  again,  a  See  connotes  a 
Chapter,  to  use  the  logical  formula,  and  accordingly  we  have 
Canons,  as  well  as  Bishops,  of  Westminster,  Southwark,  and  the 
other  Papal  dioceses.  But  their  rights  are  equally  shadowy,  and 
consist  chiefly  in  the  privilege  of  wearing  purple  cassocks  and 
tippets.  In  theory  they  elect  their  Bishop,  but  on  the  first  vacancy  of 
the  archdiocese  of  W estminster,  the  election  of  the  Chapter  was  con¬ 
temptuously  overruled  in  favour  of  a  candidate  to  whom  they  were 
known  to  be  unanimously  opposed.  The  same  thing  happened  last 
year  in  the  case  of  the  see  of  Nottingham,  when  all  the  three 
nominees  of  the  Chapter  were  set  aside,  and  an  Oratorian  of  pro¬ 
nounced  Ultramontane  views  from  another  diocese  was  im¬ 
posed  on  them  as  their  Bishop.  All  this  may  be  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  principle  of  the  universal  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  Rome, 
as  defined  in  the  Vatican  Decrees ;  we  only  say  that  it  is  wholly 
inconsistent  alike  with  the  old  canonical  rule  of  diocesan  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  with  the  notion  of  “  a  legislature  with  full  powers  of 
local  government.”  Cardinal  Manning,  who  is  a  favourite  at 
headquarters,  may  be  able  to  manage  matters  pretty  much  as  he 
likes,  but  an  Archbishop  of  Westminster  who  manifested  anything 
of  the  independent  spirit  of  e.g.  the  late  Archbishop  of  Paris — - 
supposing  such  a  person  to  attain  that  position,  which  is  highly  im¬ 
probable — would  very  soon  find  he  had  reached  the  length  of  his 
tether.  These,  no  doubt,  are  matters  which  concern  the  Roman 
communion  only,  and  nothing  could  be  more  senseless  than  the 
outcry  raised  five-and-twenty  years  ago  about  the  establishment 
of  the  hierarchy,  except  the  blundering,  though  innocuous, 
bombast  which  provoked  it.  The  change  was  reasonable  and 
beneficial  as  far  as  it  went,  and  those  whom  it  immediately  affects 
may  justly  complain  that  it  did  not  go  much  further.  But  when 
we  are  solemnly  assured  on  the  highest  authority  that  “  it  was  a 
grace  and  benediction  to  England,”  and  “laid  again  the  foundations 
of  the  Divine  Tradition,  under  the  inheritance  of  Christianity, 
which  had  descended  from  St.  Augustine,”  with  much  more  to 
the  same  effect,  it  becomes  necessary  to  observe  that  it  simply 
changed  eight  Vicars  Apostolic  into  thirteen  Bishops,  with 
diocescan  titles  and  the  externals  of  episcopal  dignity,  but  without 
any  diocesan  jurisdiction.  If  the  “  golden  link  ”  of  continuity 
with  the  ancient  Church  of  England  was  broken  by  the  act  of 
Henry  VIII.,  it  has  not  been  reunited  by  the  act  of  Pius 
IX.  Whether  or  not  Archbishop  Tait  has  forfeited  all 
claim  to  the  rights  of  St.  Edmund  and  St.  Anselm,  it 
is  very  certain  that  Cardinal  Manning  neither  claims  such 
rights  nor  would  be  allowed  to  exercise  them.  The  hierarchy 
of  1850  may  or  may  not  represent  “the  visible  authority  of  the 
Universal  Church,”  but  it  has  not  inherited  the  visible  authority 
of  the  episcopate  of  the  ante-Reformation  Church  in  England. 
Cardinal  Manning  may  argue  that  the  new  system  is  better  than 
the  old  one.  Be  it  so ;  better  or  worse,  it  is  different,  not 
identical. 

We  need  not  follow  the  eminent  preacher  through  his  review  of 
English  ecclesiastical  history,  which,  as  has  been  already  hinted,  ho 
does  not  now  propound  for  the  first  or  second  time.  But  some  of 
what  may  be  called  his  obiter  dicta  deserve  a  passing'  notice.  There 
are  two  notable  hits  at  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  which  it  must  be  confessed 
he  had  fairly  laid  himself  open.  It  is  true  that  “  Englishmen  do 
not  believe  those  wandering  prophets  who  go  about  saying  there 
are  dark  conspiracies  under  the  earth  ready  to  explode  and  destroy 
our  public  peace,”  or  “  talk  the  nonsense  we  see  written  sometimes 
about  Ultramontane  conspiracies.”  But  a  strong  and  compact 
organization,  with  a  definite  mind  and  purpose  of  its  own,  will 
always  look  to  those  who  dislike  its  aims  very  like  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  and  there  has  been  much  in  the  recent  policy  of 
the  Vatican  to  encourage  such  an  idea.  There  is  plausibility, 
too,  in  the  sneer  at  those  who  defend  Ritualism  on  the  plea 
that  it  does  not  symbolize  doctrines.  But  perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  these  obiter  dicta  is  one  which  is  evidently  intended 
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and  expected  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  the  Bible-loving  English 
people  : — “  They  know  that  the  word  of  God  is  in  our  hands  pre¬ 
served  with  such  jealousy  that,  if  a  priest  were  to  dispute  the  inspi¬ 
ration  of  a  single  text,  he  would  be  suspended  from  his  office.” 
What  does  this  mean  ?  Are  we  to  understand  that  a  priest  who 
ventured  to  acquiesce  in  the  all  but  unanimous  verdict  of  com¬ 
petent  critics  as  to  the  spuriousness  of  the  famous  verse  about  the 
Three  Heavenly  Witnesses  would  incur  suspension?  Or,  if  pas¬ 
sages  of  undisputed  authenticity  are  alone  to  be  understood,  are 
all  sound  Catholics  bound  to  believe  the  inspiration  of  every  word 
uttered  by  the  three  friends  of  Job,  whose  remarks  extend  not  over 
single  texts  but  over  several  chapters  ?  If  we  are  not  greatly 
mistaken,  the  Council  of  Trent  has  decided  nothing  as  to  the  nature 
and  limits  of  inspiration,  and  very  various  opinions  about  it  have 
been  maintained  by  Roman  Catholic  divines.  Of  course  an  infallible 
Pope  might  settle  the  matter  finally  to-morrow,  but  is  it  not  some¬ 
what  premature  for  a  Cardinal  who  has  not  yet  attained  to  the  triple 
tiara  to  lay  down  the  law  so  peremptorily  on  a  confessedly  diffi¬ 
cult  subject  ?  There  is  a  curious  difference  between  the  public 
deliverances  of  Cardinal  Manning  and  those  of  his  far  abler, 
though  less  judicious  and  efficient  predecessor.  Nothing  can  be 
less  like  the  high-sounding  Pastoral  Extra  Portam  Flaminiam 
than  the  sermons,  pastorals,  and  speeches  which  emanate  almost 
daily  from  the  eminent  personage  who  at  present  “  rules,  and 
will  continue  to  rule,”  the  country  so  happily  restored  to  its 
place  in  the  ecclesiastical  orbit.  Cardin"!  Wiseman,  with 
all  his  undoubted  ability,  was  wholly  deficient  in  tact,  and 
never  learned  to  understand  the  character  of  his  adopted 
countrymen,  whose  religious  and  national  susceptibilities  he 
was  constantly  irritating  without  the  slightest  intention  of 
doing  so.  Cardinal  Manning  is  not  a  genius  at  all,  but  he  is  a 
born  diplomatist,  and  his  training  at  Harrow  and  Oxford  and 
subsequent  Anglican  experiences  have  secured  him  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  the  English  character  in  its  weakness  and 
its  strength.  lie  not  unfrequently,  if  he  will  pardon  our 
adopting  his  criticism  on  a  more  distinguished  personage,  “  talks 
nonsense,”  but  he  never  talks  the  kind  of  nonsense  which 
afflicted  John  Bull  with  so  severe  an  attack  of  Pope  on  the 
brain  twenty-five  years  ago.  He  knows,  if  not  exactly  how  to 
temper  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,  how  to  temper  the  extremest 
pretensions  of  his  Church  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of  the 
ordinary  Englishman,  and  he  has  undoubtedly  won  for  himself,  as 
its  chief  representative,  a  position  in  the  country  to  which  his 
illustrious  predecessor  vainly  aspired.  We  agree,  and  are  glad  to 
agree,  with  him,  that  a  repetition  of  the  follies  of  the  Papal 
Aggression  panic  is  not  at  ail  likely  to  occur.  How  far  the  large 
claims  made  by  himself  and  his  colleagues  to  more  solid  successes 
will  bear  closer  scrutiny  is  a  further  question  which  we  cannot  here 
undertake  to  discuss.  But  we  may  just  observe  that  they  are  at 
least  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  result  of  the  Vatican 
Council,  to  which,  as  being  mainly  his  own  work,  Cardinal 
Manning  of  course  always  points  with  unmixed  satisfaction,  has 
been  very  materially  to  diminish  them. 


ANTICIPATED  INVENTIONS. 

IN  the  wide  range  of  discoveries  made  by  man  with  an  eye  to 
pastime,  enterprise,  or  the  advancement  of  art  and  science, 
it  is  curious  to  find  how  much  has  been  anticipated  ages  ago, 
and  how  much  of  the  first  conception,  if  not  of  the  carrying  out, 
is  referable  to  remote  antiquity.  So  far  is  this  the  case  that  one 
might  be  tempted  to  adopt  the  vein  of  Wordsworth  and  Ilenrv 
Vaughan  the  Silurist,  and  to  speculate  upon  the  possibility  of 
a  prior  state  of  being,  vague  reminiscences  of  which  at  times  visit 
later  generations,  and  suggest  seeming  discoveries  which  are  after 
all  only  unconscious  revivals  of  the  forgotten.  To  realize  the 
truth  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  little  more  is 
needed  than  to  take  up  any  popular  work  on  modem  inventions 
and  bring  to  bear  upon  it  a  moderate  acquaintance  with  ancient 
literature ;  but  of  course,  when,  as  is  not  very  uncommon,  a  man's 
reading  has  been  among  the  curiosities,  corners,  and  byways  of 
ancient  literature,  the  means  of  verifying  the  adage  will  be”  pro¬ 
portionately  abundant.  Thus  it  is  patent  to  a  tolerable  number  of 
well-informed  persons  that  a  sort  of  prediction  of  the  discovery 
of  the  mariner’s  compass  and  of  the  continent  of  America — if  not, 
indirectly,  of  steam  navigation — is  to  be  found  in  the  Medea  of 
Seneca,  vv.  375,  &c. : — 

Venient  annis  ssEcula  seris 
Quibus  Ocennus  vincula  rerum 
Laxct,  et  ingens  patent  tellus, 

Tethysque  novos  detegat  orbes, 

Nec  sit  terris  ultima  Thule; 

and  many  more  are  aware  that  long  before  Sir  James  Simpson  and 
the  introduction  of  choloroform,  Bioscorides,  Theophrastus,  Pliny, 
and  Columella  had  dwelt  upon  the  anaesthetic  properties  of  the 
root  “  mandragora,”  whilst  a  limb  is  being  burnt,  sawn,  or  cut  off. 
One  of  our  Elizabethan  dramatists  speaks  of  the  surgeons  of  old 
who, 

ere  they  show  their  art, 

Cast  one  asleep,  then  cut  the  diseased  part ; 

and  a  study  of  any  old  “  Herball  ”  under  the  word  “  Mandrake  ” 
will  furnish  corroboration  of  the  use  of  this  ancient  expedient  for 
alleviating  pain.  The  Marquess  of  Worcester  in  his  Century  of 
Inventions  is  thought  to  have  given  the  first  hint  of  the  steam- 


engine,  and  he  certainly  anticipated  by  his  “  water-commanding 
engine”  not  a  few  of  the  later  triumphs  of  hydraulic  science.  Yet 
the  ancients  had  not,  we  shall  find,  been  asleep  in  this  field.  Vocal 
Tritons  of  bronze  by  a  lake’s  side,  and  organs  worked  by  water, 
have  been  fouud  up  to  a  late  period  in  Italian  gardens,  and  within 
our  own  recollection  a  water-organ  existed  at  a  nobleman’s  house 
in  this  country,  introduced  no  doubt  as  a  novelty  from  the  Con¬ 
tinent.  But  it  deserves  to  be  known  that  this  application  of 
water-power  dates  back  to  the  days  of,  at  the  latest,  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  whose  water-worked  Triton  (as  we  learn  from  Suetonius) 
was  a  favourite  Imperial  toy,  and  served  to  give  the  signal 
for  mimic  sea-fights  on  the  Lake  Fucinus.  Of  this  device,  and  of 
the  ancient  water-organ,  or  “  Hydraulus,”  which  was  known 
to  Cicero,  Pliny,  and  Vitruvius,  a  curiously  minute  description 
exists  in  the  resuscitated  poem  of  JEtna ,  a  fragment  of  pro¬ 
bably  Claudian  date,  and  uncertain  authorship,  which  has  been 
edited  and  rendered  intelligible  by  Mr.  Munro.  In  this  poem  the 
water-organ  is  called  “  cortina,”  its  strains  are  said  to  be  produced 
by  water-pressure  (carmine  irnguo'),  and  it  is  described  as  “  tune¬ 
ful  with  unequal  measures,  and  musical  through  the  organist’s- 
skill  rowing  along  or  playing  on  the  different  keys,  and  pressing  the 
light  air  by  means  of  water”  ( cf .  Munro's  JEtna ,  vv.  293-300).  Thus 
we  see  that  a  development  of  water-power  which  was  a  marvel  of 
comparatively  modern  Italian  gardens,  and  was  also  to  be  seen 
at  work  in  the  days  of  Lenotre  at  Versailles,  was  familiar  to  the 
Roman  Empire  before  79  a.d.  ;  and  a  similar  result  would  re¬ 
ward  research  into  the  early  history  of  not  a  few  modern  devices 
and  inventions.  The  art  of  stencilling  for  wall-surfaces  is  a  case 
in  point,  though  it  does  not  indeed  claim  a  classical  origin. 
Stencilling  is  a  process  of  printing  letters  or  designs,  consisting  of 
cutting  out  patterns  on  thin  plates  of  metal,  or  pasteboard,  laying 
them  on  the  surface  intended  to  receive  such  patterns,  and  then 
rubbing  the  colour  into  the  cut  space  with  a  brush,  the  plate 
preventing  the  contact  of  the  colour  with  the  surface  except  on  the 
space  cut  out.  We  are  able  to  trace  this  invention  back  to  the 
Emperor  Justinian  and  his  historian,  the  Byzantine  Procopius. 
Procopius  records  that  the  Emperor,  unable  to  write  his  name, 
had  a  thin  smooth  piece  of  board  perforated  with  holes  in  the 
form  of  the  letters  JOS  T,  which,  when  laid  on  his  paper,  served 
to  direct  the  point  of  his  pen,  his  hand  being  guided  by  another. 
The  device  was  either  borrowed  or  independently  hit  upon  by  our 
first  card-makers,  who  used  plates  of  copper  or  pewter,  with  slits 
on  them  according  to  the  required  pattern,  for  defining  the  spaces  to 
be  coloured.  This  account  of  the  antiquity  of  stencil-work  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fortieth  volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 
The  date  of  Procopius  is  circ.  527  a.d.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  shorthand,  or  stenography,  was  known  to  Cicero  ; 
and  if  we  took  a  nearer  range  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  in¬ 
stead  of  a  thousand,  we  might  prove  the  “  atmospheric  railway  ” 
j  and  “  the  leviathan  steamship  ”  to  have  been  predicted  and  antici¬ 
pated  long  before  they  were  tested  by  experiment.  Several  in¬ 
stances  of  this  kind  will  be  found  in  a  little  book  on  “  Predictions 
Realized,”  published  in  1 862  by  Kent  and  Co.  The  compiler  of 
the  volume,  however,  goes  rather  too  far  when,  on  the  faith  of  a 
certain  Captain  Radford’s  work  on  the  “  Construction  of  the  Ark,’r 
he  attributes  the  gigantic  proportions  of  our  steamships  to  the 
exact  pattern  of  that  primeval  vessel.  AVe  have  a  vague  re¬ 
collection  of  the  Captain  in  the  flesh,  and  how  he  used  to  air 
his  project  of  a  modern  ark  in  country  towns  before  the  days  of 
railroads.  But  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  his  book  influenced  the 
minds  of  our  great  engineers  ;  and  so  we  exclude  the  Ark  of 
Noah,  which  he  would  have  reproduced  on  one  of  our  tidal  rivers, 
from  the  list  of  inventions  of  wdiich  the  credit  has  been  stolen  by 
late  posterity. 

Turning  to  the  games  and  pastimes  wdiich  have  been  introduced 
in  modern  days,  we  cannot  say  that  the  now  fading  “croquet” 
had  any  distinct  prototype  in  antiquity.  Nor  has  a  game  with 
the  name  of  “  Trocho,”  designed,  we  believe,  for  children,  any 
resemblance  to  the  Greek  “  Trochus,”  which  was  a  hoop  of 
bronze  trundled  with  a  wooden-handled  hook.  Draughts,  as 
every  one  knows,  boast  a  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity ;  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  that  the  ancients  were  adepts  'with  the- 
gloves,  wffien  it  is  remembered  how  curiously  the  tactics  of 
Ileenan  and  Sayers  reproduced  those  of  Pollux  and  Amycus, 
King;  of  the  Bebrycians,  as  narrated  by  Theocritus.  The 
fashionable  game  of  “  Polo  ”  can  be  traced  back  to  at  least  a 
Byzantine  origin,  even  if  its  claim  to  more  classical  antiquity,  as 
the  “  paganica  pila  ”  played  by  horsemen,  is  slender  and  shadowy. 
A  French  writer,  M.  L.  Becq  de  Fouquieres  (1869,  Paris),  says,  in 
his  Jeux  des  Anciens,  p.  203,  that  this  ball  was  midway  in  size 
and  hardness  between  the  larger  “  follis  ”  and  the  smaller  “  pila,” 
about  the  size  of  an  apple,  and  cased  in  leather;  and  he  surmises 
that  it  may  have  been  the  special  requisite  for  equestrian  ball- 
play.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  counterpart  of  Polo  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  played  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  and  their  sons.  The 
historian  of  the  reign  of  Manuel  Comnenus  (a.d.  1143-80), 
Joannes  Cinnamus,  furnishes  a  full  account  of  this  royal  game, 
describing  the  skill  required  for  it  and  the  dangers  attaching  to 
it.  The  Emperor  Manuel,  himself  a  warrior  and  an  athlete, 
made  proof  of  the  latter,  as  w'ill  be  seen  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  abridgment  of  a  translation  of  the  passage  in  question. 
The  Emperor,  having  come  to  Byzantium  to  make  preparations  for 
a  great  military  campaign  in  the  next  spring,  had  his  plans 
frustrated  by  an  accident.  At  the  turn  of  the  winter  he  and  his 
sons  resorted  to  the  favourite  pastime  of  their  rank  and  ancestry, 
which  was  this : — “  Certain  young  men,  choosing  equal  sides,  throw 
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a  leather  hall  of  the  size  of  an  apple  into  a  space  measured  out  for 
the  purpose  according  to  agreement.  Then  they  ride  at  full  speed 
towards  it  as  if  it  were  a  prize  set  in  the  midst,  having  all  of  them 
in  their  right  hands  wands  of  moderate  length,  and  of  rounded 
breadth  at  the  end,  which  is  a  sort  of  hoop  covered  with 
a  network  of  dried  string.  Both  sides  try  which  can  first  send 
the  hall  beyond  the  already  prescribed  goal  or  barrier,  and  the 
victory  consists  in  being  the  first  to  pass  with  it  one  or  other  of 
the  network  boundary-lines.  The  game  is  peculiarly  dangerous 
and  liable  to  accident,  because  a  vigorous  player  must  needs  stoop 
frequently  and  bend  himself  to  one  side  or  other,  so  as  to  wheel 
round  his  steed,  and  ride  in  different  directions,  and  adopt  dif¬ 
ferent  sharp  turns  and  evolutions  according  to  the  course  of  the 
ball.”  In  one  of  these  evolutions  the  Emperor’s  horse  fell  with 
him,  and  upon  him,  with  such  weight  and  force  that  he  seri¬ 
ously  injured  his  thigh  and  hand ;  notwithstanding  which  he 
courageously  remounted,  and,  not  deterred  by  the  pain,  pursued 
the  game  for  a  few  more  courses,  until,  as  the  agony  increased 
perceptibly,  he  had  to  quit  the  exercise-ground  for  his  bed.  Here 
he  seems  to  have  become  insensible,  and  remained  so  for  a  couple 
of  days  ;  nor  indeed,  when  he  had  left  his  bed  and  started  on  his 
march,  does  he  appear  to  have  soon  got  over  the  eilects  of  his 
accident.  So  much  for  Manuel  Oomnenus,  the  first  Polo  player  we 
are  acquainted  with,  and  one  whose  accident  terminated,  after  all, 
more  lightly  than  those  which  have  befallen  some  modern  players. 
We  do  not  learn  whether  a  strong  pony  was  then,  as  in  modern 
times,  deemed  the  best  mount  for  this  sport,  but  the  general  features 
■of  the  ancient  and  modern  games  are  for  the  most  part  alike. 
The  recent  introduction  of  Polo  into  England  is  due  to  some 
English  officers  who  had  played  it  in  India. 

Captain  Boyton’s  now  famous  “  swimming  dress  ”  was  also  fore¬ 
cast  at  a  distant  period.  Even  average  classical  readers  may  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  Captain  is  open  to  a  charge  of  piracy 
from  a  no  less  ancient  hero  than  Dardanus,  who  used  his  swimming 
dress  in  Deucalion's  flood.  So  at  least  we  learn  from  Lycophron, 
the  Alexandrian  iambic  poet,  who  flourished  about  260  n.c.,  and 
who,  in  vv.  ■  73-6  of  his  Cassandra ,  represents  the  father  of  the 
Dardanian  race  as  having  swum  with  his  body  wrapt  in  an  inflated 
leathern  dress  from  Saos  to  the  Trojan  coast.  The  Greek  lines 
are  as  follows : — 

or  TTOT  iv  paTVTCp  OKVT€L 
OTrdia  TropKos  'lorptevs  TeTpaerKeXps 
donor  ftow;pi;s  dp<pe\vrputoas  8epas 
'PeLdvp.ULu.Trjs  Kencfros  cos  evp^aro.  k.t.X. 

These  are  not  so  hard  to  interpret  as  a  good  deal  of  Lycophron’s 
Greek,  although  Lord  Eoyston  in  his  translation  contrived  to 
involve  the  sense  of  his  copy  far  beyond  that  of  the  original ;  and, 
although  a  wrong  idea  of  the  details  of  the  passage  has  been 
derived  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Times,  who  first  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  parallel,  from  his  interpretation  of  povrjprns.  This  he 
takes  to  mean  “  by  the  aid  of  a  paddle,”  and  the  interpretation  of 
one  of  the  scholiasts,  povoKanros,  to  a  certain  extent  supports  this 
view.  But  the  first  sense  of  povrjprjs  is  “lonely”  or  “solitary,” 
and  it  only  gets  the  sense  of  “  with  a  single  bank  of  oars  ” 
much  more  remotely.  In  elucidation  of  the  passage  wTe  may- 
point  out  that  the  simile  of  the  Istrian  boar  seems  to  refer  to  the 
“  sewed  hide,”  and  that  of  the  Cretan  gull  (for  Bithymnia  is  said 
to  have  been  a  city  of  Crete,  the  shores  adjacent  to  which  were 
thronged  with  gulls  and  other  sea  birds),  to  the  hero's  swimming  or 
skimming  the  seas;  and,  thus  much  premised,  the  following  is  a 
rough  literal  version  of  what  the  poet  says  of  Dardanus : — 

Who  erst  in  leathern  hide, 

Like  some  four-footed  boar  from  Danube's  bank, 

Alone,  his  body  cased  in  baggy  skins, 

Swam,  like  some  Cretan  gull,  across  the  straits. 

Lord  Royston  appears  to  have  attributed  to  this  early  navigator  a 
boat  of  kindred  character  to  those  macintosh  or  indiarubbor  appa¬ 
ratuses  which  are  advertised  by  Messrs.  Cording  and  others  ;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  poet  represents  him  as  having  donned  a 
swimming  dress.  So  that,  if  we  could  credit  Captain  Boyton  with  a 
first-rate  classical  training,  it  would  be  conceivable  that,  he  took  his 
first  idea  from  reading  Lycophron.  But  then,  we  submit,  he  would 
have  mistranslated  povrjpris.  Dardanus  swam  alone  because  all  the 
re6t  of  the  world  was  drowned.  Dardanus  had  no  paddle.  Ilis 
feat  was  not,  any  more  than  Leander's  or  Lord  Byron’s,  comparable 
in  extent  or  sustained  endurance  to  the  recent  ones  of  Boyton  and 
Webb,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  modern  physical  prowess  has 
been  proved  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  ancients. 
Still  that  adjective  povppps,  in  its  literal  sense,  does  appear  to 
point  out  one  element  in  the  classical  swimming  feats  which  the 
modern  lack— namely,  that  Dardanus,  Leander,  Byron,  had  no 
steamers  in  attendance  to  pick  them  up  if  their  strength  failed,  no 
brothers  or  friends  close  at  hand  in  boats  in  case  of  exhaustion, 
no  cigars  or  other  refreshments  within  their  reach.  Viewed  in 
this  light  the  ancient  feat  was  more  heroic,  though  the  modern 
appears  to  be  safer  and  more  lucrative.  Anyhow,  this  last  is  far 
from  being  the  least  curious  of  anticipated  inventions. 


TIIE  MEDICAL  SCHOOLS. 

AN  address  to  students  at  a  Hospital  might  insist  on  the  an¬ 
tiquity  of  medicine,  and  still  more  of  surgery.  The  Earl  of 
Aldborough,  if  he  had  been  a  chief  of  the  long-haired  Achaians, 
might  have  suspended  a  votive  tablet  in  the  temple  of  HSscula- 


pius.  Not  only  had  the  Greeks  surgeons  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  but 
they  treated  them  with  more  respect  than  has  been  usual  in 
modern  armies.  Thus,  when  Machaon  is  wounded  by  Paris  with  an 
arrow,  Idomeneus  asks  Nestor  to  take  this  professor  of  healing  in 
his  chariot,  and  drive  him  to  the  rear: — 

IpTpbs  yap  avrjp  iroWSrv  uvtu^los  uWcov — 

a  sentiment  which,  we  fear,  has  never  to  this  day  been  heartily 
adopted  by  our  own  War  Office.  The  doctor  is  welcome  when  the 
soldier  is  sick,  but  snubbed  and  thwarted  when  he  proposes  to 
avert  sickness.  Many  of  our  military  arrangements  have  proceeded 
on  the  principle  that  prevention  is  not  better  than  cure  ;  and  even 
in  civil  life  the  importance  of  sanitary  regulations  has  been  slowly 
and  painfully  established.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  Greeks,  be¬ 
sides  taking  surgeons  with  them  in  war,  had  themselves  some  skill  in 
treating  wounds.  Thus  Eurypylusbegs  Patroclus  to  cut  out  an  arrow 
from  his  thigh  and  to  dress  the  wound,  using  remedies  which  he 
had  learned  from  Achilles,  who  had  been  taught  by  Cheiron  ;  for, 
says  he,  one  of  our  doctors  lies  wounded  in  his  tent  and  himself 
needs  a  doctor,  and  the  other  is  in  the  field  of  battle.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  Machaon  does  not  in  his  own  person  give  a  very 
instructive  example  of  surgical  practice,  for  he  sits  down  in 
Nestor’s  tent,  has  a  good  drink  of  wine,  and  listens  to  a  long  story, 
and  that  is  all,  except  that  we  hear  that  he  is  going  to  take 
a  bath.  But  the  profession  in  all  ages  has  been  open  to 
the  remark  that  it  displays  an  aversion,  probably  well  founded,  to 
taking  any  of  its  own  medicine.  These  passages,  however,  show  that 
considerable  skill  in  surgery  had  been  attained  in  Homer’s  age,  and 
the  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  the  records  of  ancient 
Egypt,  as  W'as,  we  believe,  first  observed  by  the  scientific  men 
who  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  that  country  in  1798.  There  are 
obvious  reasons  w'hy  surgery,  at  least  in  some  branches,  should 
have  advanced  more  rapidly  than  medicine.  The  controversy  between 
Dogmatists  and  Empirics  could  hardly  have  applied  to  surgery, 
which  is  necessarily  to  a  great  extent  empirical.  The  surgeon,  too, 
may  be  said  to  be  born,  not  made.  ITe  should,  says  Gelsus,  have  a 
firm  hand,  or  rather  two  firm  hands,  for  he  must  be  ambidextrous  ; 
his  eye  must  be  clear  and  his  mind  intrepid.  Thege  qualities 
cannot  be  derived  from  books,  good  or  bad,  whereas  the 

physician  has  much  to  learn  from  books,  and  the  influence 
of  books  has  been  felt  by  doctors  and  patients  for  many 

ages.  It  was  possible  to  argue  without  end  about  the 

causes  and  remedies  of  internal  disease,  but  if  a  man  had 

an  arrow  sticking  in  his  thigh,  there  could  not  be  much  contro¬ 
versy  whether  it  should  be  cut  out,  and  the  question  how  to 
do  this  was  best  answered  by  experience,  preserved  by  tradition. 
Even  in  medicine  it  has  at  length  been  confessed  that  observation 
is  better  than  conjecture,  but  in  former  times  the  head  of  a  school 
invented  a  system  and  his  pupils  occupied  themselves  in  forcing 
facts  into  agreement  with  it,  and  thus  much  worthless  literature 
w-as  accumulated!  The  peculiar  merit  of  Sydenham  is  said  to  be 
that  in  an  age  of  brilliant  theories  he  applied  himself  to  question¬ 
ing  Nature  herself,  thinking  that,  “  though  the  practice  of  physic 
may  seem  to  flow  from  hypotheses,  yet,  if  thte  hypotheses  are  solid 
and  true,  they  in  some  measure  owe  their  origin  to  practice.” 
By  treading  in  this  path  Sydenham  gained  an  enduring  name, 
while  many  of  his  superiors  in  learning,  perhaps  his  equals  in 
genius,  are  forgotten,  or  remembered  only  as  instances  of  the  mis¬ 
application  of  great  gifts  to  little  purpose.  It  may  be  seriously 
doubted  whether  the  destruction  of  the  medical  books  of  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  Library  other  than  the  treatises  of  Hippocrates  would  not 
have  been  a  blessing  to  mankind.  Medical  students  in  some  ages 
and  countries — but  certainly  not  in  ours — have  been  compared  to 
English  travellers  on  the  Rhine  who  are  so  busy  with  their  guide- 
books  that  they  never  look  at  the  ruins  or  the  scenery.  For  a  long 
time  after  the  death  of  Galen  physicians  were  chiefly  occupied  in 
commenting  on  his  works  and  imitating  his  practice.  His  writings 
were  regarded  as  an  ultimate  authority,  and  everything  that 
seemed  opposed  to  them  was  at  once  rejected.  Galen  wrote  under 
the  Emperors  Pertinax  and  Severus,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide  whether  medicine  suffered  more  after  his  time  from  the  in¬ 
cursions  of  barbarians  or  the  influence  of  his  writings.  W e  might 
almost  say  that  from  Hippocrates  to  Galen  medicine  was  in  some 
sense  progressive,  but  after  Galen  it  declined  in  Europe,  and  at  best 
remained  stationary  among  the  Arabs.  But  it  must  be  said  in 
Galen’s  praise  that  anatomy  was  his  favourite  pursuit,  and  it  was 
not  his  fault  that  he  had  few  opportunities  of  dissecting  the  human 
subject.  His  passion  for  theorizing  was,  however,  so  great  that 
he  has  left  few  good  descriptions  of  disease,  and  unhappily  his 
theories  retarded  the  progress  of  science  more  than  his  researches 
advanced  it.  If  observed  facts  did  not  accord  with  Galen's 
theories,  tk'*j,  in  the  opinion  of  his  disciples,  it  was  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  facts.  It  is  from  Hippocrates  rather  than  from 
Galen  that  modern  medicine  would  prefer  to  derive  itself.  For 
Hippocrates  was  a  rational  empiricist.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
form  his  theories  from  a  priori  reasoning,  but  he  observed  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature,  and  deduced  from  them  such  conclusions  as 
these  phenomena  would  justify.  His  scope  of  observation  was 
more  limited  than  that  of  Galen,  but  his  power  within  that 
scope  has  never  been  surpassed.  His  vivid  descriptions  of  disease 
are  still  read  with  admiration,  and  it  may  be  noticed  in 
proof  of  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  best  part3  of  medical 
practice  that  he  mentions  auscultation.  In  surgery,  not  only 
operations,  but  instruments  now  in  use,  have  been  known  from  early 
times,  and  there  were  persons  who  made  it  their  special  business 
to  perform  particular  operations,  as,  for  instance,  lithotomy.  The 
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author  of  the  oath  attributed  to  Hippocrates  hinds  his  pupils  not 
to  perforin  this  operation,  but  to  leave  it  to  persons  accustomed  to 
it.  The  birth  of  Hippocrates  is  placed  at  460B.C.,  and  it  seems, 
therefore,  that  “  specialists  ”  are  of  high  antiquity. 

It  was  well  said  in  one  of  the  addresses  delivered  last  week  at 
the  London  Hospitals  that  a  brief  history  of  scientific  medicine 
would  he  instructive.  One  guide  of  early  practitioners  was  observa¬ 
tion  of  the  habits  of  animals,  who  seem  to  possess  an  instinctive 
knowledge  of  the  curative  properties  of  certain  herbs.  It  is  even 
said  that  some  hints  in  surgery  have  been  derived  from  the  same 
source.  This  lecturer  truly  said  that  it  was  Hippocrates  who  first 
taught  men  the  right  way  to  attain  a  mastery  over  nature  ;  and  he 
added  that  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  medical  science  never 
came  up  to  his  standard  of  excellence  again  for  two  thousand  years. 
The  reasoning  power  of  Galen  is  estimated  by  this  lecturer  much 
below  that  of  Hippocrates,  yet  the  views  he  taught  ruled  abso¬ 
lutely  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  years.  Another  lecturer  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  history  of  medicine  to  show  that  it  had  reflected  in 
every  age  the  stare  of  the  sciences  in  general,  and  the  phases  of 
speculative  thought.  This  is  true,  and  we  may  add  that  the 
influence  of  physical  science  on  medicine  has  on  the  whole 
been  good,  although  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  so-called 
“  mechanical  ”  school  of  medicine  was  at  one  time  an  obstacle 
to  real  progress.  This  part  of  the  history  of  the  profession  was 
probably  in  the  mind  of  the  lecturer  •when  he  spoke  of  the  value 
of  the  special  pursuits  of  his  hearers  “in  correcting  the  in¬ 
evitable  tendency  of  a  purely  mathematical  training  to  lead  us 
to  expect  definite  results.”  In  the  medical  sciences,  he  says,  pro¬ 
bable  and  approximate  data  only  could  be  obtained,  and  the  antici¬ 
pation  of  grasping  all  the  factors  concerned  in  the  production  of 
a  diseased  state,  and  of  possessing  certain  means  of  combating  it, 
is  quite  Utopian.  This  lecturer  quoted  some  examples  where 
remedies  had  been  neglected  for  long  periods,  and  then  again 
brought  into  everyday  practice,  and  he  dwelt  upon  the  value  of  the 
traditional  element  in  medical  practice.  Speaking  generally,  we 
should  say  that  the  methods  of  antiquity  are  more  valuable  than  its 
theories,  and  its  surgical  instruments  and  operations  are  preferable  to 
its  prescriptions.  Chemistry  and  maritime  discovery  have  largely 
extended  the  choice  of  medicines,  but  surgery  is  still  what  its 
name  implies,  a  work  to  be  done  b}r  hand.  More  than  one  lecturer 
dwelt  on  the  importance  of  preventive  medicine  or  hygiene,  and  it 
maybe  said  that,  if  this  country  is  to  continue  to  be  lived  in,  some¬ 
thing  must  be  systematically  done  to  abate  nuisances.  The  tendency 
of  modern  civilization  has  been  alleged  to  be  to  make  places  for  bar¬ 
risters  of  ten  years’  standing, but  it  begins  to  appear  now  that  Officers 
of  Health  will  be  largely  employed,  and  they  will  naturally  come 
to  a  great  extent  from  the  medical  profession.  The  fear  which 
has  been  recently  expressed  that  medicine  will  cease  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  liberal  profession  might,  we  think,  be  set  at  rest  by  a 
perusal  of  the  reports  of  these  addresses.  The  students  of  the 
London  Medical  Schools  are  well  taught,  and  they  have  before 
them  the  prospect  of  higher  consideration,  and  probably  of  increased 
emolument.  If  the  students  of  Charing  Cross  Hospital  are  capable, 
as  their  lecturer  assumes,  of  being  aroused  to  a  sense  of  duty  by 
contemplating  Nelson’s  Column  and  the  statues  of  Napier  and 
Havelock,  we  can  only  hope  that  their  standard  of  excellence  in 
medicine  and  surgery  will  be  higher  than  it  is  in  art.  Another 
lecturer  more  appropriately  reminded  his  hearers  that  the  close  con¬ 
nexion  of  medical  study  with  physical  science  might  give  the 
medical  profession  in  the  present  age  the  same  social  prestige  and 
power  as  other  professions  had  in  former  times  derived  from  their 
monopoly  of  classical  learning.  It  is  everything,  he  says,  to 
be  on  the  side  of  one  of  the  great  moving  forces  of  society,  and 
physiology  is  now  what  Greek  was  in  the  age  of  Erasmus. "  This 
perhaps  is  rather  a  broad  statement,  but  a  student  who  em¬ 
ploys  his  three  years  of  school  and  hospital  study  well  will  find 
at  the  end  of  it  that  he  knows  a  good  deal  of  several  matters  of 
which  the  majority  of  mankind  are  wholly  ignorant  while  confess¬ 
ing  their  importance.  Medicine,  says  this  same  lecturer,  pre¬ 
sents  perhaps  the  best  example  in  the  whole  history  of  human 
knowledge  of  the  gradual  substitution  of  the  basis  of  experience 
for  that  of  tradition,  dogma,  or  metaphysical  preconception.  ITe 
would  be  forced  to  confess,  however,  that  this  substitution  has 
been  very  gradual  indeed,  since,  although  it  began  with  Hippocrates, 
it  also  for  many  centuries  ended  with  him,  and  from  his  time  to 
that  of  Sydenham  it  was  not  resumed.  We  should  concede 
to  him,  however,  that  metaphysical  preconception  has  done 
great  harm  to  medicine.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
experience  or  observation  without  reasoning  power  is  also  mis¬ 
chievous.  The  merit  of  Hippocrates  was  that  he  combined 
the  two.  As  this  lecturer  speaks  of  the  present  as  “  the  ao-e 
of  Darwin,”  we  may  remark,  what  must  be  evident  to  a  cursory 
reader  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  books,  that  in  him  observation  is  often 
stronger  than  judgment.  Medicine,  says  this  lecturer,  is  now 
almost,  if  not  quite,  subdued  by  the  modern  spirit,  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  moral  or  political  science,  but  less  so  than  chemistrv 
and  physics.  He  seems  here  to  forget  that  the  body  natural 
or  the  body  politic  is  not  a  mere  vessel  into  which  you  may 
put  certain  ingredients  and  grind  them  up.  The  caution  of 
another  lecturer  against  expecting  definite  results  is  perhaps  more 
needed  by  students,  and  certainly  by  the  public,  wffio  are  too  often 
victims  to  some  form  of  quackery  which  promises  infallible  cures. 


ST.  MARGARET’S,  WESTMINSTER. 

NO  one  can  feel  much  surprise  at  hearing  that  the  church  of 
St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  is  to  be  restored.  The  idea 
conveyed  by  the  word  “restoration  ”  has  become  so  peculiar  that 
it  is  used  without  offence  in  many  cases  where  it  means  something 
very  different  from  what  it  meant  twenty  years  ago.  To  restore 
sometimes  means  simply  to  beautify,  as  when  we  were  recently 
told  of  the  restoration  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  where  crockets  were  put 
upon  the  plain  finials  of  the  tower.  Sometimes,  again,  it  means 
to  transform  or  transfigure,  as  in  the  case  of  St.  Michael’s,  Corn- 
hill,  which  has  been  made  into  a  very  mediaeval,  Italian-Gothic 
kind  of  structure,  as  unlike  what  Sir  Christopher  left  it  as  was  pos¬ 
sible  without  rebuilding.  Sometimes,  however,  nothing  less  than 
rebuilding  is  implied.  In  this  sense  we  read  the  other  day  of  the 
“  restoration  ”  of  the  church  of  Hughenden.  Again,  it  may  mean, 
as  in  a  case  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  in  Wiltshire,  and 
which  occurs  in  other  places  every  week,  that  the  fittings  of  a 
church  are  renewed  in  such  wise  that  a  Perpendicular 
building  is  found  to  contain  seats  and  stalls  of  the  stvle  in 
use  two  centuries  before  the  church  itself  existed.  As  a 
rule,  however,  “  restoration  ”  means  simply  the  removal  from 
the  church  of  all  traces  of  the  architecture  of  the  past  three 
hundred  years,  the  crowding  of  all  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  tablets  and  monuments  into  the  tower,  the  destruction  of 
floor  tombstones,  the  removal  of  brasses,  sometimes  to  the  vicarage,, 
sometimes  to  the  church  walls,  and  the  substitution  of  cheerful 
tilings  for  the  “cold  hie  jacets  of  the  dead.”  Some  of  these 
alterations  are  for  the  better,  others  are  for  the  worse.  The  history 
of  a  majority  of  our  parish  churches  appears  to  break  off  suddenly 
at  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  In  some  even  Perpendicular  work 
is  removed  with  Elizabethan.  What  became  of  the  fine  re¬ 
nascence  screen  at  Minster  ?  If  we  are  not  greatly  misinformed, 
it  was  once  to  be  seen  in  the  carpenter’s  shed  of  a  neighbouring 
village.  Where  are  the  fine  armorial  monuments  which  once 
adorned  the  Temple  Church  ?  It  is  said  that  they  still  exist, 
lining  the  walls  of  the  organ  chamber  and  half  hidden  with  bellows 
and  pipes.  Where  are  the  chained  Bibles  of  half  a  dozen  churches, 
the  hour-glasses,  the  carved  oak  pulpits,  the  banners  and  hatch¬ 
ments?  All  these  things  are  not  perhaps  equally  to  be  regretted. 
It  must  be  allowed  that  our  parish  churches  are  wonderfully 
neat  and  new-looking.  They  are  much  better  adapted  for  service 
than  they  were  -when  they  had  “  three-decker  ”  pulpits,  square 
pews,  and  low  Norman  arches  dividing  nave  and  chancel.  But 
their  history  has  been  wiped  off  them.  No  modern  Gray  could 
write  an  elegy  under  the  shadow  of  a  “  restored  ”  church. 
Where  would  be  the  owl  or  her  ivy-mantled  tower?  Her 
ancient  solitary  reign  has  been  molested  once  and  for  ever 
in  most  rural  hamlets,  the  heaving  turf  has  been  made  into 
flower-beds,  and  the  yew-tree’s  shade  falls  upon  a  well-gravelled 
walk  and  a  trim  box-edging.  A  church  wholly  unrestored  is  a 
thing  to  be  mentioned  in  guide-books,  as  a  sight  so  rare  as  well  to 
deserve  a  visit  from  the  curious  traveller. 

But  St.  Margaret’s  will  bear  a  great  deal  of  “  restoration  ”  and 
be  none  the  worse.  The  hopelessness  of  making  it  anything  but 
what  it  is,  the  ugliest  Gothic  church  in  Westminster,  has  pro¬ 
bably  so  far  caused  it  to  be  passed  by  while  the  Abbey  and 
Henry’s  Chapel,  Westminster  Hall,  and  even  the  crypt  of  St. 
Stephen’s,  were  swept  and  garnished.  The  fact  is,  it  has  enjoyed 
such  an  excellent  state  of  repair  for  years  past  that  it  was  absurd 
to  talk  of  “  restoration”  so  long  as  “  restoration  ”  meant  what  it 
used  to  mean.  Now  that  we  know  better,  there  can  be  no  longer 
an  excuse  for  letting  it  alone.  The  long  respite  is  partly  due  to 
the  series  of  sufferings  which  St.  Margaret’s  underwent  long 
before  other  churches  were  touched.  There  are  few  churches 
in  England  which  have  undergone  so  many  and  such 
complete  restorations.  Mr.  Walcott’s  History  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  odd  notes  strung  together  without  reference 
to  chronological  order,  and  it  is  by  far  the  most  acces¬ 
sible  account  of  the  church.  But  even  though  he  interrupts  his 
narrative  of  one  “  restoration  ”  by  a  horrible  story  of  a  woman 
burnt  at  Tyburn  for  a  murder  at  Westminster,  it  is  easy  to  make 
out  that  the  repairs  carried  on  in  past  years  have  been  not  only 
thorough  but  frequent.  Mr.  Walcott  enumerates  nine  or  ten 
grants  of  money  by  Parliament  for  the  repair  of  St.  Margaret’s, 
beginning  in  1650  with  a  vote  of  200 1.,  and  ending  with  1 ,200/.  in 
1845.  In  addition  to  the  dates  he  gives,  the  leaden  spouting, 
which  superseded  theold  gurgoyles,  has  1780  uponit.  The  churchhas 
long,  for  some  reason,  been  considered  a  sort  of  chapel  for  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  both  Houses  sit  within  the  parish  boundaries, 
and  both  used  formerly  to  attend  service  in  St.  Margaret’s.  Mr. 
Walcott  tells  us  that  it  was  re-dedicated  by  Cardinal  Pole  in  1555, 
but  no  record  of  the  fact  remains  in  the  parish  records,  which  are 
unusually  complete,  although  there  is  ample  notice  of  the  “  Recon- 
cyliacon  ”  which  followed  on  a  murder  described  in  Machyn’s 
l)iary  in  that  year ;  when,  as  we  gather  from  the  churchwardens’ 
accounts,  three  capons  were  provided,  among  other  things,  for  the 
“  bysshoppes  dynner,”  at  a  cost  of  seven  shillings. 

The  historical  associations  which  gather  about  such  a  church  as 
St.  Margaret’s  are  fortunately  independent  of  the  outward  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  building.  Scott’s  tomb  in  the  ruins  of  Dryburg-h  one 
feels  to  be  the  appropriate  resting-place  of  such  a  man.  The  St. 
Clairs  are  worthily  laid  in  Roslyn.  But  surroundings  like  these  are 
not  necessary  to  the  shrines  of  hero-worship.  It  is  enough  for  the 
sentimental  journalist  to  stand  by  the  actual  grave,  whether  it  be  in 
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Kensal  Green  or  Stoke  Fogis,  at  Norwood  or  Hucknall.  It  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  far  as  the  memories  of  Caxton 
and  Raleigh  are  concerned,  whether  St.  Margaret’s  is  restored  or 
not.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  both  were  buried  within  the 
church.  Caxton  lived  in  a  house  known  as  the  “  Reed  Pale,” 
which  may  perhaps  be  translated  into  “  Red  Paling,”  standing  as 
nearly  as  possible  where  the  red  column  stands  now,  opposite  the 
entrance  to  the  Dean’s  Yard.  He  probably  died  in  1491,  and 
though  registers  had  not  yet  been  invented,  the  churchwardens’ 
accounts  record  the  expenditure,  some  time  between  1490  and  1492, 
of  6s.  8 d.  for  torches  and  6 d.  for  bell  ringing,  at  the  “  bureyng  of 
William  Caxton.”  lie  deserved  this  favour  from  the  parish,  to 
which  he  left  some  copies  of  his  Golden  Legend,  afterwards  sold 
by  the  wardens  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  In  1496,  for  example, 
we  read  of  the  receipt  of  6s.  8 cl.  for  “  oone  of  thoo  printed  bokes 
that  were  bequothen  to  the  churehe  behove  by  William  Caxston.” 
Did  Caxton,  when  he  expressed  such  admiration  of  Chaucer  in 
printing  the  Canterbury  Tales,  know  that  the  great  poet  had  lived 
close  to  St.  Margaret’s  while  he  was  clerk  of  the  works  at  the 
Abbey,  and  that  on  a  memorable  occasion  he  attended  in  St. 
Margaret’s  Church,  and  gave  those  few  words  of  evidence  in  the 
Scrope  and  Grosvenor  Controversy  which  have  been  of  such  im¬ 
portance  to  his  biographers?  This  was  upwards  of  a  hundred 
years  before  Caxton’s  death,  and  all  personal  recollections 
of  Chaucer  may  have  perished  from  Westminster  in  that  time. 
In  the  south  aisle,  near  the  east  end,  is  the  tablet  which 
the  Roxburgh  Society  put  up  in  1 820,  at  the  instance  of  “  Froggy  ” 
Dibdin,  to  whom  Caxton  was  a  sort  of  patron  saint;  but  the 
exact  date  of  the  great  printer’s  death  could  not  be  recovered 
to  be  included  in  the  epitaph.  That  he  was  buried  within, 
and  not  without,  the  church  was  a  matter  of  faith  with  Dibdin 
and  his  friends,  but  it  has  by  no  means  been  proved ;  and  it  is  very 
possible  that  his  grave,  like  the  graves  of  one  or  two  men  of  even 
greater  eminence,  is  only  in  the  churchyard.  Although  Raleigh’s 
headless  body  was  laid  in  the  chancel  more  than  a  century  after 
the  death  of  Caxton,  and  though  the  great  changes  at  the  Abbey 
which  marked  the  reigns  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  had  taken  place 
during  its  lapse,  the  precincts  of  the  palace  were  probably  little 
changed  ;  during  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  which  have  now 
almost  elapsed  everything  has  been  altered.  Hollar,  who  himself 
lies  near  the  tower,  has  preserved  for  us  much  of  the  appearance  of 
the  place  fifty  years  after  Raleigh  had  started  from  Old  Palace 
Yard  on  his  last  long  journey.  When  the  wide  roadway  be¬ 
tween  the  east  end  of  the  church  and  the  opposite  law  courts  was 
known  as  St.  Margaret’s  Lane  and  was  full  of  houses,  one  of  them 
being  the  Ordnance  Office ;  when  a  gateway  stood  where  Lord 
Derby’s  statue  stands  now,  and  another  close  to  Henry  VII. ’s 
Chapel ;  when  another  gateway  marked  the  end  of  King  Street,  and 
the  busy  corner  where  Parliament  Street  now  opens  into  Bridge 
Street  was  part  of  a  continuous  row  of  houses  reaching  to 
the  water  gate  at  the  river’s  edge,  Westminster  presented 
a  very  different  aspect  from  that  which  at  the  present  day 
allows  the  full  ugliness  of  St.  Margaret’s  Church  to  be 
seen.  A  network  of  Parliamentary  olfices,  narrow  gardens, 
canons’  houses,  Gothic  archways,  almonries,  sanctuaries,  and 
chapels,  filled  all  the  space  now  green  and  open.  The  buildings 
encroached  on  the  churchyard,  and  even  on  the  Abbey,  and  many 
of  us  remember  when  Victoria  Street  was  unthought  of,  and  the 
Dean’s  Yard  was  only  one  of  a  labyrinth  of  little  squares  and 
narrow  lanes  of  squalid  houses,  a  nest  of  fever  and  vice,  the 
despair  of  reformers  and  the  delight  of  antiquaries.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  other  part  of  our  great  city  so  much  transformed  as  West¬ 
minster  within  living  memory.  The  old  Palace,  all  but  the  Hall 
and  some  of  its  minor  buildings,  has  disappeared.  King  Street  is 
no  longer  the  great  thoroughfare  from  Charing  Cross.  The  Clock 
Tower  is  gone,  as  well  as  the  Abbot’s  Prison.  The  Sanctuary 
exists  only  in  name.  The  Conduit,  near  which  Raleigh’s  scaffold 
stood,  is  gone.  So  is  the  “  Chapel  ”  in  which  the  first  English 
printers  assembled  with  their  “  Father”  ;  and  of  all  the  buildings 
which  joined  the  Abbey  to  the  Palace  on  the  northern  side  only 
St.  Margaret’s  remains.  The  Weigh  House  has  shared  the  fate  of 
the  Woolstaple.  Statues  of  statesmen  look  down  on  beds  of 
geraniums  where  Elizabeth  Woodvile  took  refuge  from  Gloucester, 
and  it  would  be  as  hard  to  find  the  site  of  “  Purgatory,”  where 
the  ducking-stool  for  scolds  was  kept,  as  to  identify  the  place  of 
“  Ilell,”  where  the  King’s  debtors  were  confined,  or  the  house  of 
Sternhold,  the  joint  author  with  Ilopkins  of  the  “  Metrical 
Psalms.”  A  greater  sacred  poet  than  Sternhold  is  connected  with 
St.  Margaret’s  churchyard.  It  was  here,  we  read,  some  time  in  the 
last  century,  that  a  weakly  boy,  crossing  the  ground  one 
dark  evening  towards  his  home  in  the  school,  saw  the 
glimmering  lantern  of  a  gravedigger  at  his  ghastly  work,  and, 
approaching  to  look  on,  with  the  morbid  craving  for  horrors 
which  afterwards  developed  so  gloomily,  was  struck  on  the  leg  by 
a  skull  heedlessly  thrown  out  of  the  already  crowded  earth.  To 
the  mind  of  William  Cowper  such  an  accident  had  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  significance,  and  in  after  life  he  remembered  it  as  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  religious  impression  which  never  wore  away.  A  less 
gloomy  cause  of  speculation  may  still  be  found  in  the  same  grave¬ 
yard.  A  stone  not  far  from  the  south  aisle  is  marked  in 
rapidly  fading  characters  with  a  name  which  Cowper  has  for  ever 
commemorated.  The  burial-place  of  Mr.  John  Gilpin  was  then 
probably  fresh  and  new  ;  the  name,  now  so  famous  in  every  nursery, 
had  then  been  but  lately  cut  upon  the  stone ;  and  though  the  fact 
has  never  been  noticed  by  the  poet’s  numerous  biographers,  we 


may  well  believe  that  it  was  in  this  place  he  received  the  first 
impression  of  an  idea  which  he  afterwards  so  pleasantly  worked  out 
for  generations  of  happy  children. 


THE  OLD  VANGUARD. 

IT  is  a  remarkable  and  unpleasant  fact  that  two  of  the  finest,  or 
at  least  of  the  most  expensive,  ships  of  the  new  construction 
have  been  named  in  commemoration  of  Nelson’s  services,  and  both 
are  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  1 797  the  broad  pennant  of  Com¬ 
modore  Nelson  was  carried  by  the  74-gun  ship  Captain ,  which  be¬ 
longed  to  the  fleet  commanded  by  Sir  John  Jervis.  At  that  time 
both  Spain  and  Holland  were  in  alliance  with  France  against  us, 
and  a  combination  of  the  French  and  Spanish  fleets  had  driven 
the  British  flag  from  the  Mediterranean.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
1796  Sir  John  Jervis  was  at  anchor  in  the  Tagus,  and  the  grand 
fleet  of  Spain  lay  in  Carthagena.  Early  in  next  year  this  fleet 
passed  Gibraltar,  intending  first  to  visit  Cadiz,  and,  if  not  inter¬ 
cepted,  to  sail  thence  to  Brest,  join  the  French  fleet,  and  proceed 
with  it  to  Holland,  and  then  the  combined  fleets  of  the 
three  Powers  were  to  invade  England.  On  the  14th  February,, 
1797,  Sir  John  Jervis  fell  in  with  the  Spanish  fleet  off 
Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  gained  a  victory  which  frustrated  this 
combination  and  earned  for  himself  a  peerage.  The  part  taken  by 
Nelson  in  this  battle  first  indicated  his  great  capacity  to  the  nation, 
and  it  so  happened  that  two  Spanish  line-of-battle  ships  surrendered 
to  the  Captain ,  although  they  were  reduced  to  submission  partly  by 
the  fire  of  other  ships.  The  British  fleet  had  been  in  line  on  the  star¬ 
board  tack,  and  the  Captain  was  the  last  ship  but  two.  The 
Spanish  fleet  was  in  two  divisions,  and  the  British  fleet  passed 
between  them.  The  main  division  was  running  past  the  British 
fleet,  and  aiming  to  cross  its  rear  and  join  the  ships  which  had 
been  temporarily  cut  off.  Instead  of  following  the  leading  ships 
of  the  British  line,  and  tacking  in  succession,  Commodore  Nelson 
gave  the  order  to  wear  the  Captain,  and  thus  brought  her  into 
close  action.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  this  was  done  in 
obedience  to  any  signal  from  the  Admiral,  or  by  divination  of  his 
wish.  The  effect  was  to  gain  for  the  Captain  the  principal  part  in 
an  important  victory.  After  about  two  hours  of  close  action  the 
ship  had  been  so  damaged  as  to  become  unmanageable,  and  the 
only  course  open  to  her  was  to  board  the  Spanish  ship  San  Nicolas , 
which  was  nearest  to  her.  A  soldier  of  the  69th  Regiment  broke 
the  upper  quarter  gallery  window  of  the  Spanish  ship,  and  Nelson 
and  others  jumped  into  her  cabin.  He  pushed  thence  to  the 
quarter-deck,  where  he  found  his  first-lieutenant  in  possession 
and  the  Spanish  ensign  hauling  down.  At  this  moment  a 
fire  of  musketry  opened  from  a  second  Spanish  ship,  which 
was  foul  of  the  first,  and  Nelson  called  on  his  people  to  follow  him 
in  boarding  her,  and  was  helped  by  them  into  her  mainchains.  A 
Spanish  officer  said  that  they  surrendered,  and  Nelson  made  his 
way  to  the  quarter-deck,  and  there  received  the  swords  of  the 
Spaniards,  which,  he  says,  “  I  gave  to  William  Fearney,  one  of 
my  bargemen,  who  put  them  with  the  greatest  sangfroid  under 
his  arm.”  The  San  Nicolas  was  of  equal  force  with  the  Captain, 
and  the  San  Josef  was  a  first-rate  ship  of  112  guns.  In  memory 
of  that  day,  the  name  of  Nelson's  ship  was  given  to  that  splendid 
exemplification  of  the  turret  principle  which  now  lies  many  fathoms 
deep  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 

Later  in  the  same  year  Nelson  failed  in  an  attack  on  Teneriffe, 
and  lost  his  arm.  Having  recruited  his  health  in  England,  he  was 
sent  out  next  year  in  the  Vanguard  of  74  guns  to  rejoin  Earl  St. 
Vincent  off  Cadiz,  and  was  immediately  detached  under  orders 
from  home  to  the  Mediterranean  to  ascertain  the  object  of  the 
rumoured  preparations  at  Toulon.  The  fleet  and  transports  carry¬ 
ing  Bonaparte  and  an  army  to  Egypt  sailed  from  that  port  on 
the  19th  May,  1798,  and  on  the  2nd  July  the  French  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Alexandria.  The  chief  part  of  Nelson's  fleet  could 
not  be  detached  from  off  Cadiz  until  the  24th  May,  so  that 
the  French  had  a  good  start  of  their  pursuers.  Nelson 
tracked  them  to  Malta,  but  they  had  taken  the  island,  left  a 
garrison,  and  quitted  it  before  he  arrived,  and  he  could  only  guess 
that  they  had  gone  to  EgJ'pt.  He  missed  them  on  this  which 
really  was  their  road,  and  arrived  at  Alexandria  on  June  28th  to 
find  the  harbour  empty  and  the  Turkish  Governor  disposed  to 
regard  him  equally  with  the  French  as  an  enemy.  He  departed  as 
quickly  as  he  came,  and  the  French  arrived  three  days  afterwards. 
Nelson  returned  to  Syracuse,  and  there  obtained  not  only  pro¬ 
visions  and  water,  but  certain  intelligence  that  the  French  were 
gone  to  Egypt.  Ilis  fleet  again  set  sail,  and  a  fresh  breeze  astern 
and  a  heavy  following  sea  drove  them  rapidly  towards  the  goal  of 
their  hopes.  On  August  1  Alexandria  was  sighted,  and  the  port 
was  seen  to  be  full  of  French  ships,  but  there  were  few  men-of-war 
among  them.  Soon,  however,  one  of  Nelson’s  look-out  ships 
signalled  to  him  that  a  fleet  of  line-of-battle  ships  lay  at  anchor 
in  Aboukir  Bay.  This  signal  was  made  a  little  before  1  r.M.,  and 
by  3  p.ir.  Nelson  bad  determined  to  attack  that  night,  and  made 
the  signal  to  prepare  for  battle.  At  4  p.m.  he  made  the  signal  to 
prepare  to  anchor  by  the  stern.  The  French  fleet  was  anchored  in 
a  line  which  may  be  roughly  described  as  extending  from  north¬ 
west  from  the  shoal  surrounding  Aboukir  island  towards  the  south¬ 
east.  The  wind  was  north-north-west.  The  British  fleet,  steering 
to  the  eastward,  was  at  5.30  p.m.  nearly  abreast  of  the  extremity 
of  the  shoal.  Signal  was  now  made  to  form  in  line  ahead  and 
astern  of  the  Admiral  as  most  convenient  from  the  position  of  the 
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ships.  About  this  time  Nelson  hailed  the  Zealous  to  know  if 
Captain  Hood  thought  the  ships  were  far  enough  to  the  eastward 
to  bear  up.  Captain  Hood  replied  that  the  Zealous  was  then  in 
eleven  fathoms,  and  he  had  no  chart  of  the  bay ;  but  he  would 
bear  up  and  by  sounding  carefully  carry  the  Admiral  as  close  to 
the  shoal  as  could  be  done  with  safety.  This  was  agreed  to  ;  and 
the  Zealous  then,  with  the  wind  on  the  larboard  quarter,  bore  away, 
and  rounding  the  shoal  brought  the  wind  on  her  starboard  beam. 
This  minute  description  is  necessary  to  convey  a  just  idea  of  the 
seamanship  displayed. 

The  Goliath ,  which  was  the  leading  ship,  had  probably  not 
rounded  the  shoal  so  closely.  Then  came  the  Zealous,  and  when 
the  line  was  formed  the  Vanguard,  bearing  Nelson's  flag,  was  the 
fifth  ship.  This  line  consisted  of  only  eleven  ships,  for  Nelson, 
having  no  look-out  frigates,  was  obliged  to  spread  his  fleet  in 
cruising,  and  thus  three  ships  were  at  some  distance  when  the 
battle  began.  If  there  had  been  less  perfect  confidence  between 
the  Admiral  and  the  captains  of  his  fleet,  the  attack  would  have 
been  deferred  to  daylight,  and  in  the  night  the  French 
would,  if  possible,  have  escaped.  The  rapidity  and  precision 
with  which  the  eleven  ships  formed  the  line  elicited  the 
admiration  of  the  French,  and  more  so  on  account  of  the  “  pele- 
mele ”  way  in  which  the  ships  had  approached.  At  about 
6.20  p.m  the  leading  ships  of  the  French  line  opened  fire  on  the 
Goliath  and  Zealous.  These  two  ships  successively  crossed  the 
head  of  the  French  line  between  it  and  the  island,  and,  raking  the 
leading  ships,  anchored  inside  them.  A  broadside  from  the  Zealous 
at  muskot-skot  distance  brought  down  the  foremast  of  one  of  the 
French  ships  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking  into  the  horizon.  No 
British  ship  except  these  two  had  as  yet  tired  a  shot,  and  this 
auspicious  commencement  of  the  attack  was  greeted  with  three 
cheers  by  the  whole  fleet.  Nelson  had  resolved  to  complete  the 
capture  or  destruction  of  the  French  van  ships  ere  he  made  any 
serious  attempt  on  the  ships  in  the  rear,  being  aware  that  these, 
from  their  leeward  position,  would  be  unable  to  afford  any  imme¬ 
diate  support  to  the  former.  As  the  first  step  in  the  execution  of 
this  plan,  the  Vanguard  edged  away  towards  the  outer  side  of  the 
French  line,  exposed,  in  passing,  to  a  raldng  fire  from  the  van, 
and  at  6.40  r.M.  anchored  within  eighty  yards  of  the  starboard 
beam  of  the  third  ship  of  the  French  line.  Other  British 
ships  followed  the  Vanguard,  and  Nelson's  plan  was  carried 
out  with  wonderful  accuracy,  considering  that  his  ships 
had  no  steam  to  help  them  to  their  stations.  The  five 
leading  French  ships  had  eight  close  assailants,  but  the  two  next 
ships  of  the  British  fleet  each  undertook,  single-handed,  an 
antagonist  too  strong  for  her.  It  happened,  too,  that  the  Bclle- 
ropkon  dropped  her  stern  anchor  so  as  to  bring  up  abreast  instead 
of  011  the  bow  of  the  fine  French  three-decker  L' Orient.  The 
Majestic  also  brought  up  abreast,  and  within  musket  shot,  of  a 
powerful  opponent,  and  soon  lost  her  captain,  who  fell  into  the 
arms  of  victory,  as  appears  from  his  monument  in  St.  Paul’s.  Yet, 
by  a  combination  of  good  judgment  and  fortune,  some  of  the 
British  ships  were  so  placed  as  almost  to  destroy  their  enemies 
with  only  moderate  loss  to  themselves.  Thus  the  Zealous,  on  the 
inner  or  larboard  bow  of  the  first  French  ship,  raked  her  from 
almost  a  safe  position,  until  Captain  Hood,  tired  of  slaughter,  and 
having  hailed  again  and  again  without  answer,  sent  his  first  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  took  possession  of  the  Frenchman.  Her  loss  in  killed 
and  wounded  wTas  estimated  at  half  her  complement,  or  at  least 
350  men,  while  the  Zealous  had  only  seven  men  wounded.  The 
second  French  ship  was  overpowered  as  completely,  and 
surrendered  earlier.  The  third  French  ship  had  for  her  prin¬ 
cipal  assailant  the  Vanguard,  and  as  two  other  British  ships 
could  bring  some  of  their  guns  to  bear  on  her,  it  is  not  wonderful 
that  .she  was  reduced  to  surrender  about  the  same  time  as 
the  leading  ship.  But  the  Vanguard,  having,  besides  the  broad¬ 
sides  of  this  third  ship,  been  exposed  to  a  raking  fire  from  the 
fourth  French  ship,  lost  severely.  She  had  30  men  killed  and  76 
wounded, andNelsonhimself  received  a  painful  though  not  dangerous 
wound.  The  fourth  French  ship  also  surrendered,  and  the  fifth, 
being  greatly  disabled,  parted  her  cable  and  dropped  out  of  the  line. 

Thus  by  9.30  r.M.,  or  about  three  hours  after  the  commencement 
of  the  action,  the  five  leading  French  ships  were  disposed  of.  But 
the  Bcllerophon  found  her  station  hotter  than  she  could  bear,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Majestic.  Two  of  the  three  British 
ships  which  were  at  a  distance  when  the  battle  began  had  now 
come  near  enough  to  take  part  in  it,  but  Captain  Trowbridge,  in  the 
Cidlodcn,  was  fast  upon  the  rocky  shoal,  and,  except  that  his  ship 
served  as  a  beacon  to  the  other  two  which  followed  him,  he  might 
as  well  have  been  in  Portsmouth  harbour.  One  of  these  ships,  the 
Stviftsure,  was  coming  up  guided  by  the  flashes  of  the  guns  when 
she*  met  in  the  darkness  a  dismasted  ship  without  light  or  colours 
flying,  and  was  about  to  fire  into  her  as  an  enemy,  but,  hailing 
first,  was  answered,  u  Bcllerophon,  going  out  of  action  disabled.” 
Instantly  the  stern  anchor  was  let  go,  and  the  Siviftsure  brought 
up  nearly  in  the  spot  which  the  Bcllerophon.  had  just  quitted,  and 
opened  lire  upon  the  French  three-decker.  The  Alexander, 
following  her  leader,  joined  in  the  attack  upon  L'Onent, 
and  the  Beamier,  of  50  guns,  which  had  been  detained  to  help  the 
Culloden,  now  came  tip,  and  also  assailed  this,  which  was  the 
strongest  part  of  the  French  line.  Fortune  combined  with  skill 
and  valour  to  make  Nelson's  victory  complete.  About  10  r.M. 
71  Orient ,  which  had  been  for  some  time  on  tire,  blew  up.  The 
nearest  British  ships  had  made  every  preparation  for  this  ex¬ 
plosion,  and  managed  to  extinguish  the  fires  kindled  by  the  burning 
fragments  which  fell  upon  them. 


The  destruction  of  the  French  flagship  was  decisive  of  the 
battle,  although  firing  was  again  more  than  once .  renewed. 
The  Culloden  was  got  off  the  rocks  during  the  night,  and 
although  she  was  making  seven  feet  of  water  in  an  hour,  a  sail 
was  thrummed  and  put  under  her  bottom,  and  we  find  her  next 
year  at  Naples.  Such  an  accident  would  probably  be  fatal  to  a 
man-of-war  of  the  present  day.  The  French  fleet  had  consisted  of 
only  thirteen  ships,  but  one  of  these,  U  Orient,  was  nearly  equal 
to  two  English  ships,  and  three  others  were  more  powerful  than 
any  of  their  opponents  ;  also,  one  of  the  English  ships  carried  only 
50  guns.  We  may  safely  say,  therefore,  that  the  French  fleet 
was  at  least  as  strong  in  tonnage,  men,  and  guns  as  the  English ; 
but  the  difference  in  skill,  and  in  that  confidence  which  skill  in¬ 
spires,  was  wonderful ;  and  it  was  the  growth  of  only  a  few 
years.  In  1794  Lord  Howe  was  not  properly  supported  by  all 
His  captains,  and  the  victory  which  he  gained  over  the  fiery  energy 
of  the  newly-born  Republic  was  the  more  welcome  because  not  very 
confidently  expected.  But  infouryearsallhad changed.  Thatquality, 
whatever  it  was,  which  made  French  soldiers  victorious  over  Con¬ 
tinental  armies,  either  did  not  exist  among  their  sailors,  or  it  had 
no  etieet  when  Englishmen  were  their  opponents.  It  is  evident 
that  the  best  hope  of  the  brave  and  skilful  Admiral  Brueys,  and  of 
Bonaparte  who  instructed  him,  was  that  the  French  fleet  might 
steal  away  from  Egypt  before  Nelson  could  pounce  upon  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  sure  eye  and  firm  hand  of  a  great  commander 
were  never  more  clearly  snown  than  in  Nelson’s  conduct  in 
Aboukir  Bay.  He  might  have  truly  said  “Veni,  vidi,  vici.”  Almost 
all  his  captains  gave  either  oefore  or  afterwards  some  conspicuous 
proof  of  ability,  and  yet  they  were  not  specially  selected.  Ml 
the  ships  but  one  were  of  the  same  class  of  two-decked  line-of- 
battle  ships,  and  the}'  were  mostly  smaller  than  French  ships  of 
equal  armament.  The  Vanguard  was  no  better  as  a  ship  than  the 
rest  of  the  fleet,  and  her  crew  are  said  to  have  been  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  cruise  inferior.  Yet  the  result  of  that  night’s  work 
was  that  all  the  French  fleet  except  two  ships  was  taken  or  des¬ 
troyed.  Victory  was  not  doubtful  from  the  moment  that  Nelson’s 
design  of  doubling  on  the  French  line  took  eli’ect,  but  this,  as  Nelson 
himself  said,  was  a  conquest. 

Nelson,  having,  as  we  have  said,  no  frigates,  sent  home  the  50-gun 
ship  Leander  to  announce  bis  victory,  and  she  was  captured  by 
!  one  of  the  French  ships  which  escaped  from  Aboukir  Bay.  Nelson 
j  sent  a  duplicate  of  his  despatch  by  an  officer,  who  made  his  way 
]  very  slowly  overland  ;  and  thus  it  happened  that  a  victory  gained 
on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  August  was  first  announced  in  London 
by  the  Times  of  2nd  October.  We  have  changed  all  that,  as 
well  as  the  construction  and  armament  of  our  ships,  and  nobody 
knows  how  much  else  that  has  to  do  with  them.  The  new 
Vanguard  is  run  down  by  a  consort  in  our  own  seas  and  sinks 
helplessly.  After  this  it  will  hardly  do  when  the  sufficiency  of 
our  army  is  questioned  to  point  composedly  to  the  navy.  We  had 
better  bring  ourselves  to  the  state  of  mind,  which  existed  in  1793, 
when  we  prepared  ourselves  strenuously,  but  not  over-confidently, 
to  contend  against  a  new,  and,  as  then  appeared,  incalculable,  force. 
The  spirit  which  was  thus  rostered  in  the  nation  triumphed  over 
foreign  and  even  more  terrible  domestic  enemies.  In  the  interval 
between  the  battles  of  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  Aboukir  Bay  occurred 
the  Mutiny  at  the  Nore  and  an  Irish  rebellion  supported  by  French 
ships  and  troops.  We  need  not  fear  to  speak  of  ’98,  but  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  careers  or  the  old  and  the  new  Vanguard  may 
excite  in  our  minds  some  salutary  apprehensions.  Whatever  be 
the  ships  of  the  future,  let  us  hope  that  there  may  be  men  inside 
them. 


NEWMARKET  FIRST  OCTOBER  MEETING. 

A  FTER  a  prolonged  resistance  to  the  inclusions  of  the  vulgar 
xL  public  on  their  hallowed  territories,  the  authorities  of  the 
racing  world  are  at  last  making  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  are 
attempting  to  popularize  Newmarket.  A  Grand  Stand,  with  all 
the  usual  accessories  of  refreshment-rooms,  drinking-bars,  and  more 
or  less  select  enclosures,  is  to  be  built ;  a  circular  course  is  to  be 
formed,  so  that  spectators  may  witness  every  detail  of  a  race  from 
start  to  finish ;  and  a  largely  increased  charge  is  to  be  levied  on 
those  lovers  or  followers  of  racing  who  desire  to  enjoy  the  afore¬ 
said  privileges.  All  this  is  strictly  according  to  modern  rule ;  and 
however  much  we  may  regret  the  loss  of  the  severe  simplicity  of 
Newmarket  Heath,  and  of  the  days  when,  from  real  love  of  sport, 
a  select  band  of  enthusiasts  were  willing  to  brave  wind  and  weather, 
sublimely  indifferent  to  the  absence  of  stands  and  of  shelter,  yet 
we  must  make  up  our  minds  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the 
customs  of  the  past  are  not  suited  to  present  tastes  and  habits. 
But  if  the  changes  which  are  in  progress  are  not  accompanied  by  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  general  quality  of  the  racing  provided  at  the 
seven  Newmarket  meetings,  we  shall  fail  to  see  what  advan¬ 
tage  will  be  gained  by  upsetting  the  old  order  of  things. 
If  we  were  to  judge  of  the  future  by  the  sport  that  was  witnessed 
last  week,  we  should  not  be  inclined  to  say  that  the  prospect  was 
promising ;  but  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  it  seems  as  if  better, 
things  were  in  store  for  the  next  two  meetings.  Independently  of 
the  great  long-distance  and  short-distance  handicaps,  there  will  be 
the  greatest  two-year-old  race  of  the  season,  and  a  good  sprinkling 
of  other  two-year-old  races,  of  substantial,  if  not  of  equal,  interest ; 
and  we  are  also  glad  to  see  that  there  is  a  probability  of  a  larger 
number  of  matches  than  have  been  witnessed  at  Newmarket  of  late 
years,  more  than  one  prominent  member  of  the  racing  world  having 
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lately  displayed  marked  partiality  for  these  most  interesting  and 
genuinely  sportsmanlike  encounters.  It  is  satisfactory,  further¬ 
more,  that  the  Jockey  Club  is  not  standing  still  in  its  efforts  to 
effect  reforms  in  racing.  Tho  week  after  next  the  stewards  will 
move  a  resolution  declaring  the  expediency  of  taking  into  consider¬ 
ation  the  rules  of  racing  and  of  tho  Jockey  Club,  with  a  view  to 
their  rearrangement  and  revision.  Lord  Rosebery  will  also  move 
for  a  committee  “to  consider  the  expediency  of  framing  a  rule  to 
prevent  nominations  becoming  void  by  the  death  of  the  subscriber”; 
and  such  undoubted  injury  is  inflicted  on  racing  by  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  present  law  that  we  trust  the  committee  will  succeed 
in  overcoming  the  difficulties  which  unquestionably  stand  in  the 
way  of  devising  a  new  rule  that  shall  do  justice  to  all  interests 
involved. 

It  was  really  a  beggarly  bill  of  fare  that  was  offered  last  week 
to  visitors  at  Newmarket,  and  though  there  were  seven  races  fixed 
for  the  first  day  (an  eighth,  the  old-fashioned  Buckenham  Stakes, 
ended  in  a  walk  over  for  Farnese),  only  one  of  the  seven,  tho 
Great  Eastern  Handicap,  attracted  a  field  of  any  size.  For  that  plea¬ 
sant  and  popular  event  fifteen  horses  came  to  the  post,  including  Blen¬ 
heim,  Killiecrankie,  Pedometer,  our  old  friend  the  Truth  gelding, 
and  Puke  of  Parma  ;  hut  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  competi¬ 
tors,  having  more  important  engagements  in  view,  were  only  out 
for  what  is  popularly  termed  an  airing.  Duke  of  Parma,  for  in¬ 
stance,  who  is  or  was  first  favourite  for  the  Oesarewitch,  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  show  to  advantage  in  a  six-furlong  race  just 
when  he  was  well  advanced  in  preparation  for  one  of  more  than  two 
miles ;  and,  in  addition,  the  handicapper  had  given  him  over  a 
stone  more  weight  in  the  Great  Eastern  than  in  the  Oesarewitch. 
Old  Blenheim  ran  well  despite  his  heavy  weight,  but  from  the 
Bushes  it  was  a  regular  case  of  hare  and  hounds,  for  Coeruleus  left 
his  field  at  that  point,  aud  galloped  away  at  his  leisure,  passing 
the  winning  post  six  lengths  in  advance  of  his  nearest  antagonist. 
The  winner,  who  is  own  brother  to  Blue  Gown,  has  run  three 
times  unsuccessfully  this  season,  and  we  cannot  make  out  that  last 
year  he  appeared  in  public  at  all.  Tho  Triennial,  over  the  long 
course  from  the  Ditch  in,  produced  a  match  between  Polonaise  and 
Volturno — a  very  ordinary  pair — and  Mr.  Bowes's  mare  sustained  her 
owner's  reputation  for  winning  races  of  this  description,  and  shook  off 
Mr.  Cartwright's  horse  very  easily.  The  Grand  Duke  Michael  Stakes 
also  ended  in  a  match  between  Balfe  and  Picnic,  which  was  watched 
with  some  interest.  The  pair  had  only  met  once  previously,  in 
the  Two  Thousand,  when  Picnic  finished  second,  some  distance  iii 
front  of  Balfe.  It  was  argued  that  he  would  beat  him  again,  but 
he  did  not  look  so  well  as  Prince  Soltykoff  s  horse,  who,  partly  for 
that  reason  and  partly  on  the  strength  of  his  Doncaster  running, 
started  the  favourite.  Balfe  had  the  French  horse  in  trouble  some 
distance  from  home,  but,  showing  temper  just  at  the  last  moment, 
Picnic  was  very  nearly  enabled  to  get  up,  and  was  only  beaten  by 
a  head.  A  match  between  Coturnix  and  8imon  was  won  by  the 
former,  who  really  would  not  be  worth  keeping  in  training  if  she 
could  not  beat  so  moderate  a  horse  as  Simon,  when  in  receipt  ot 
no  less  than  3  st.  for  the  two  years.  For  the  Hopeful  Stakes  a 
poor  field  of  five  started,  including  The  Flirt  and  Area  Belle,  who 
finished  first  and  second  in  the  order  named.  The  Flirt  sadly  dis¬ 
appointed  Lord  Falmouth  while  she  was  in  his  possession,  but  she 
won  a  substantial  stake  for  her  new  owner  the  first  time  of  asking. 
Five  also  ran  for  the  Boscawen' Stakes,  but  they  were  of  superior* 
quality  to  the  field  for  the  Hopeful.  Indeed,  the  winner,  Twine- 
the-Piaiden  may  probably  claim  to  be  quite  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
two-year-olds  that  have  been  out  this  season.  tShe  is  by  Blair 
Athol,  out  of  Old  Orange  Girl,  and  bids  fair  to  carry  Mr.  Bowes’s 
well-known  and  popular  colours  to  victory  in  many  a  race. 

The  second  day's  racing  was  principally  noticeable  for  the  easy 
victory  of  Spinaway  over  Earl  of  Dartrey  and  llegalade,  Lord 
Falmouth's  mare  fairly  wearing  down  her  two  antagonists,  and  for 
the  upset  of  Lord  Falmouth's  Rachel  in  the  Granby  Stakes  by 
Brother  to  Royal  George  ;  but  on  the  Thursday  matters  mended  a 
little,  and  a  fine  finish  between  J  ohn  Day  and  the  flying  Lady 
Mostvn  in  the  Snailwell  Stakes  resulted  in  the  unexpected  victory 
of  the  former.  This  performance  makes  out  John  Day  a  far 
better  horse  than  was  supposed,  and  furthermore  makes  out  Lizzie 
Distin,  who  gave  him  weight  and  ran  a  dead  heat  with  him  at 
Doncaster,  to  be  quite  in  tho  first  class.  The  uncertain  Ecossais 
won  the  Moulton  Stakes  from  his  former  companion  Slumber, 
Strathavon,  and  Oachmere  ;  and  then  Twine-the  Plaiden  again  dis- 
tinguished  herself  in  the  Triennial  over  the  T.  Y.  C.,  this  time 
beating  Fetterlock,  Algarsyfe,  and  live  more.  But  Lord  Falmouth  ! 
recompensed  himself  for  this  defeat  by  winning  the  Rutland  Stakes 
with  Skylark,  Algarsyfe  being  again  brought  out  and  again  deprived 
of  victory ;  and  certainly  he  has  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  luck 
that  has  attended  his  select  stud  this  season.  Nearly  all  his  horses 
win  races,  and  good  races  too,  and  his  cast-offs  turn  out  a  valuable 
property  to  their  new  purchasers.  The  Soham  Stakes  he  just  missed, 
Prince  Arthur  being  beaten  a  neck  by  Merry  Bells;  yet  twenty-  1 
four  hours  after  lie  must  have  been  sorry  that  the  son  of  Blair 
Athol  and  Lady  Betty  had  gone  out  of  his  possession. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  meeting  Springfield  won  the  First 
October  Two-year-old  Stakes  in  the  commonest  of  canters  from 
Area  Belle,  Bella,  and  three  more,  and  there  is  no  telling  at  pre¬ 
sent  how  good  this  son  of  St.  Albans  is.  At  York  he  beat  Twine- 
the-Plaiden  with  equal  ease,  and  it  seems  as  if  Mr.  Ilouldsworth, 
after  much  patient  waiting  and  innumerable  disappointments,  was 
at  last  in  possession  of  a  really  first-class  horse.  The  breeding  of 
Springfield,  by  St.  Albans  out  of  Viridis,  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  hitherto  he  has  accomplished  everything  that  has  been 


set  him  to  perform  with  consummate  ease.  The  October  Handi¬ 
cap  attracted  a  remarkably  good  field  of  twelve,  including 
Spectator,  Ladylove,  Dukedom,  Miss  Toto,  Lemnos,  Lady  of 
the  Lake,  Breechloader,  La  Sauteuse,  and  Munden.  Had  all 
these  been  in  good  form,  the  race  would  indeed  have  been 
worth  seeing  ;  and  as  it  was,  backers  were  fairly  puzzled  to  choose 
a  favourite.  Ultimately  Miss  Toto  and  Ladylove  were  promoted 
to  that  position,  but  they  were  not  dangerous  in  the  race,  which 
resolved  itself  from  the  Bushes  into  a  match  between  Lady  of  the 
Lake  and  Munden,  the  latter  always  having  the  best  of  it,  and 
winning  finally  by  as  much  as  four  lengths,  owing  to  Sir  J.  D. 
Astlev's  mare  swerving  at  a  critical  moment.  In  the  succeeding 
race,  however,  the  First  Nursery  Handicap,  the  colours  of  that 
popular  baronet  were  carried  to  victory  by  Brigg  Boy,  who  beat  a 
fine  field  of  fourteen,  including  Rosinante,  John  Day,  Red  Cross 
Knight,  and  Allumette.  This  was  the  second  time  during  the  meeting 
that  Rosinante  just  had  the  victory  snatched  from  his  grasp,  and  the 
anticipations  that  were  formed  of  hint  early  in  the  season  do  not 
seem  likely  to  be  verified.  In  a  Handicap  Sweepstakes  over  the 
Criterion  course  Blenheim  could  not  concede  the  weight  to  Mr. 
Winkle,  and  the  latter,  who  has  not  been  out  in  public  since 
Stock  bridge,  had  no  difficulty  in  running  away  from  his  stable 
companion  Ohandos.  Fortune  had  reserved  her  severest  blow  at 
those  unlucky  members  of  the  human  race,  backers  of  horses,  till 
the  very  last  event  of  the  meeting,  in  which  Earl  of  Dartrey  had 
only  to  beat  the  cast-off  Prince  Arthur,  and  an  almost  unknown 
horse  of  Mr.  Orawfurd’s,  named  The  Flying  Scotchman.  Earl  of 
Dartrey  came  across  the  flat  to  the  turn  of  the  lands  with  a  clear 
lead,  but  ascending  the  Criterion  hill  he  gradually  came  back 
to  his  companions,  and,  to  the  disgust  and  astonishment  of  those 
who  had  indulged  in  the  hope  of  performing  that  mythical  operation 
known  as  getting  back  their  losses,  he  showed  the  white  feather 
when  challenged  by  Prince  Arthur,  aud  allowed  Lord  Falmouth's 
cast-off  to  pass  him  and  win  easily  by  two  lengths.  Here  was 
convincing  proof  of  the  wretched  quality  of  the  St.  Leger  horses 
— the  St.  Leger  at  Doncaster,  we  mean,  not  the  race  of  the  same 
name  at  Newmarket,  on  which  we  are  now  commenting.  It  was 
also  a  piece  of  bad  luck  for  Lord  Falmouth  to  lose  two  good  races 
in  one  week  through  holding  his  representatives  of  so  little  account 
as  to  let  them  go  into  the  hands  of  others. 


REVIEWS. 


THE  PEASANTRY  OF  BENGAL.* 

DIRECTORS  of  Public  Instruction  and  other  exalted  function¬ 
aries  in  India  have  often  expressed  a  wish  that  intelligent 
young  natives,  soaked  in  Milton  and  Shakspeare,  should  develop  a 
new  literature  by  combining  indigenous  thought  with  foreign 
cultivation.  The  Oriental,  they  tell  us,  ought  to  learn  from  the 
highest  models  how  to  present  to  the  public  his  own  peculiar 
thoughts,  ideas,  and  experiences.  The  voice  might  still  be  that  of 
Esau,  but  the  hand  would  become  that  of  Jacob.  Unfortunately 
the  general  result  of  Eastern  academical  training  has  hitherto  been 
to  let  loose  on  society  a  score  or  two  of  writers  who  have  forgotten 
or  despise  their  own  vernacular  without  learning'  to  write  a  fair 
English  style.  We  have  no  desire  to  comment  severely  on  young 
Hindus  who  have  taken  the  not  very  popular  line  of  exposing  the 
wrongs  of  the  helpless  part  of  their  countrymen,  but  we  must 
say  that,  if  anything  is  calculated  to  excite  misgivings  as  to  the 
power  of  competitive  examination  to  produce  native  gentlemen  who 
are  to  take  their  share  with  Englishmen  of  the  burdens  and  duties 
of  civil  administration,  it  is  the  publication  of  schoolboy  essays 
like  the  present.  The  author  is  not  only  a  member  of  the  regular 
Bengal  Civil  Service,  but  he  is  a  barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple. 
That  he  possesses  aptitude  for  acquiring  and  readiness  for  dis¬ 
playing  such  knowledge  as  examiners  can  test ;  that,  by  having 
crossed  tho  dark  water  and  remained  some  time  in  England, 
he  has  shown  himself  superior  to  silly  or  worn-out  prejudices 
of  caste,  may  be  taken  for  granted.  It  might  even  have  been 
hoped  that  intercourse  with  English  society  would  have  taught 
him  the  value  of  modesty  in  asserting  and  temperance  in  dis¬ 
cussing  facts,  especially  those  which  involve  great  issues  and  have 
been  much  controverted  by  able  journalistic  and  official  pens.  But 
there  appears  little  danger  lest  an  acute  Bengali  should  ever  err 
by  deficiency  of  presumption  or  conceit.  A  young  author,  who 
can  scarcely  have  earned  his  first  promotion,  and  who  undertakes, 
in  two  hundred  small  pages,  to  review  the  whole  condition  ol  the 
Bengal  Ryot  under  Hindu,  Mahommedan,  and  English  rule,  as  well 
as  to  consider  the  means  of  improving  his  prospects,  is  equal  to 
anything.  He  may  even  lecture  Sir  Henry  Maine  on  supposed 
errors  in  his  Village  Communities,  or  offer  gratuitous  advice  to 
Sir  Richard  Temple  as  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  in  the  Eastern 
provinces  of  Bengal.  It  must  be  admitted,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  writer  has  espoused  the  cause  of  the  agricultural  castes 
who,  without  being  exactly  the  finest  peasantry  on  earth  or  re¬ 
sembling  the  Scotch  in  any  one  particular,  as  they  have  been  said  to 
do,  have  turned  swamps  into  rice-fields,  and  are  now  turning  portions 
of  rice-fields  into  productive  garden  lands.  And  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  by  the  very  constitution  of  Hindu  society,  almost 
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every  native  is  bred  up  with  some  knowledge  of  such  questions  as 
rent  and  revenue,  payments  in  kind  and  in  money,  measurements 
by  chains  or  perches,  and  the  machinery  and  working  of  the 
revenue  and  judicial  Courts.  Even  a  tenant-proprietor,  who  can 
just  sign  his  name  to  a  bond  or  quittance,  displays  a  familiarity 
with  these  topics  which  is  only  attained  by  active  politicians  and 
Englishmen  who  have  2,000 1.  or  3,000k  a  year  in  land. 

This  essay  is  written,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  in  puffy 
paragraphs  stuck  full  of  very  big  epithets,  but  it  really  contributes 
very  little,  if  anything,  to  the  solution  of  questions  which 
have  perplexed  statesmen  from  the  days  of  Lord  Cornwallis, 
and  which  are  at  this  moment  engaging  the  serious  attention  of 
the  local  Government.  There  is,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  second¬ 
hand  criticism,  and  one  or  two  original  suggestions  which  no  one 
would  wish  to  appropriate.  We  hardly  know,  too,  whether  there 
is  more  indecency  in  the  silly  and  spiteful  remarks  on  Lord 
Wellesley  and  Lord  Cornwallis  than  in  the  patronizing  condescen¬ 
sion  displayed  towards  the  present  Viceroy.  Errors  are  not  want¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  agricultural  matters,  which  show  that  the  writer 
has  a  good  deal  to  learn  regarding  the  very  subject  which  he 
professes  to  teach.  Possibly,  by  this  time,  he  may  have  discovered 
that  a  puttunidar  is  not  to  be  classed  among  the  “  peasantry 
of  Bengal,”  he  being,  in  fact,  a  very  powerful  landlord  of  the 
second  degree,  whose  legal  status  was  defined  by  a  law  passed 
more  than  fifty  years  ago ;  that  the  word  asu  or  ashu  does  not 
mean  “  early,”  but  “  quick  ”  or  “  swift,”  aud  that  the  months  of 
Bhadro  and  Aswin  or  August  and  September,  instead  of  being  “  the 
pleasantest  in  the  year,”  even  to  natives  inured  to  the  sun,  are 
sometimes  more  deadly,  and  always  more  trying  to  the  constitution, 
than  the  dry  heats  of  April  and  Slay.  Occasionally,  amidst  a  tirade 
on  the  shortcomings  of  the  English  Government,  the  pen  appears 
to  have  been  arrested  by  a  dim  consciousness  that  things  could  not 
after  all  have  been  so  badly  managed,  or  the  writer  would  not  have 
been  where  he  is,  and  so  every  now  and  then,  after  a  rush  of  ugly 
epithets,  there  comes  a  gurgling  of  praise  and  gratitude.  That 
there  should  be  a  cry  for  “  Church  disestablishment  ”  from  a 
Hindu,  who  says  he  is  taxed  for  weekly  sermons  delivered  before 
Englishmen,  is  just  what  might  be  expected.  It  is  even  less  true 
than  an  English  workman’s  complaint  that  the  allowances  of 
the  Itoyal  Family  come  out  of  the  wages  of  the  mechanic.  To 
give  the  claim  for  Indian  disestablishment  the  shadow  of  a 
foundation  it  would  first  be  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
resume  every  single  acre  of  land  which,  under  scores  of  varying 
titles  well  known  to  all  Indian  administrators,  is  exempted 
from  revenue,  and  is  still  dedicated  to  the  religious  establish¬ 
ments  of  both  Mahommedans  and  Hindus.  When  this  confisca¬ 
tion  had  taken  place,  it  would  have  to  be  followed  by  the 
further  resumption  of  other  rent-free  lands  which  were  ori¬ 
ginally  devoted  to  pious,  but  long  have  passed  into  secular,  uses : 
and  even  then  the  cry  about  taxing  Hindus  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  English  pulpits  would  be  equally  absurd.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  there  are  contributions  to  Indian  taxation  in 
the  sea  customs  paid  by  generations  of  Englishmen  of  the  govern¬ 
ing  and  the  independent  class,  to  which  natives  do  not  contribute 
one  farthing,  and  which  would  furnish  the  salaries  of  the  whole  ec¬ 
clesiastical  establishments  and  an  additional  bishopric  twice  over. 
We  cannot  afford  to  criticize  further  in  detail,  and  we  must  take 
leave  of  the  author  in  the  hope  that  he  may  eschew  seven- 
leagued  words,  learn  a  little  candour  and  modesty,  and  dispel  the 
painful  impression  created  in  some  minds  that  to  set  up  Bengalis 
as  rulers  over  warlike  castes  or  energetic  and  independent  English¬ 
men  is  very  like  putting  an  Alexandrine  Greek,  such  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s  Hypatia,  to  govern  the  countrymen 
of  the  elder  Cato.  But  in  spite  of  all  this  we  indulge  a  hope  that 
the  writer  may  yet  turn  out  a  useful  official,  and  do  no  further 
discredit  to  the  system  which  has  given  him  birth. 

The  topics  discussed  in  these  pages,  and  the  recent  debates  on 
English  tenant-right,  may  justify  a  review  of  some  of  the  results  of 
eighty  years  of  English  government  in  the  Gangetic  Delta.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  speculate  about  the  condition  of  the  Hindu  peasant 
before  we  stepped  in  to  teach  him  the  measure  of  his  own  rights, 
and  to  give  to  his  traditions  the  sanction  of  statute  law.  A  good 
deal  of  inquiry  has  been  lavished  on  the  exact  position  in  which  we 
found  the  landholders  of  Bengal  shortly  after  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  ;  but  the  following  statement  drawn  from  that  unrivalled 
storehouse  of  facts,  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  1812,  as  well  as  from  several  other  sources, 
may  be  relied  on.  The  Moghul  Government,  and  subsequently  the 
Governments  of  Verelst,  Clive,  and  Warren  Hastings,  realized,  by 
settlements  of  five  years,  their  Imperial  dues  from  a  class  who 
are  generally  termed  Zemindars.  Sometimes  these  persons  were 
the  old  Hindu  families  of  the  country  who  had  been  spared  or  re¬ 
cognized  by  the  Mahommedan  invader.  Sometimes  they  were 
Mahommedans  who  had  displaced  the  local  dynasties,  and  had 
seated  themselves  comfortably  in  their  ancestral  palaces.  Some¬ 
times  they  were  originally  mere  tax-gatherers,  Mahommedans  and 
Hindus,  who,  at  first,  being  appointed  to  collect  the  dues  of  the 
State  and  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  gradually  managed 
to  acquire  all  the  higher  interests  in  the  land.  Mr.  Shore,  after¬ 
wards  Lord  Teignmouth,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  this  com¬ 
prehensive  subject,  writing  nearly  ninety  years  ago,  records  that  a 
revenue  of  one  million  sterling  was  paid  in  by  only  seven  Zemindars, 
who  owned  a  vast  extent  of  territory  in  more  than  seven  districts. 
Of  these  families,  two  have  dwindled  down  to  mere  shadows. 
Others  have  been  shorn  of  much  which  they  once  owned,  by  parti¬ 
tion,  improvidence,  or  family  litigation.  One  only  remains  in  the 


enjoyment  of  the  ample  possessions  which  his  ancestor  held  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Plassey.  Lord  Cornwallis,  instead  of 
being  actuated  by  neglect  or  by  malice  aforethought  as  imputed 
to  him  in  the  book  we  have  just  noticed,  conferred  on  all  those 
with  whom  a  ten  years’  settlement  had  been  concluded,  a  distinct 
legal  status,  and,  as  is  well  known,  guaranteed  to  them  that  the 
revenues  from  their  estates  as  then  fixed  should  be  fixed  in  per¬ 
petuity.  He  had,  no  doubt,  in  his  mind’s  eye,  the  vision  of  a  set  of 
improving  landlords  managing  their  tenantry,  cultivating  waste 
lands,  digging  reservoirs,  making  roads,  promoting  prosperity  in 
time  of  peace,  siding  with  the  ruling  power  in  rebellion  or  war. 
Some  of  these  anticipations  were  fulfilled ;  others  were  not ;  and 
some  were  carried  out,  but  not  at  all  in  the  manner  or  by  the  class 
on  which  the  benevolent  ruler  had  reckoned.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
repeated  that  while  Lord  Cornwallis  treated  with  the  great,  he  by 
no  means  forgot  the  poor,  but  expressly  inserted  in  his  code  of  1 793, 
provisions  which  enabled  the  Government  at  any  time  to  step 
in  and  protect  the  cultivating  classes  by  further  rules  or  enact¬ 
ments,  if  the  classes  above  them  proved  oppressive  or  lax.  Lord 
Cornwallis  took  his  departure,  and  the  pledge  thus  distinctly  given 
was  not  redeemed  till  the  days  of  Lord  Canning,  when  the  Rent  Law 
or  Ryots’  Charta,  as  it  is  often  termed,  was  brought  forward,  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  carried  out  in  the  thick  of  the  Mutiny.  But  for  many 
years  after  the  close  of  the  last  century  the  Government  was 
haunted  by  a  fear  lest  the  Zemindars  should  evade  the  payment  of 
their  dues  to  Government,  or  rather  lest,  as  estates  changed  hands 
or  were  split  up  under  the  Hindu  laws  of  division  or  inheritance, 
one  portion  should  be  assessed  with  too  small  a  share  of  the  State 
charges,  and  another  with  too  great.  All  sorts  of  laws  and  devices 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  avoid  loss  and  defalcation,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  estates  from  being  thrown  into  the  market,  and  then  coming 
back  on  the  hands  of  an  unwilling  Government.  Zemindars  were 
not  to  grant  sub-leases  beyond  a  certain  term  of  years.  Partitions 
of  estates  between  brothers  and  brothers’  sons,  and  descendants  in 
the  third  generation,  were  effected  under  the  eye  of  Government 
officials,  who  took  care  that  each  fraction  of  an  estate  should  bear 
its  fair  proportion  of  the  public  revenue.  The  lands  of  defaulters 
were  put  up  to  public  auction,  after  due  notice  or  under  certain 
formalities ;  and  sales  for  arrears  of  revenue  had  the  legal  effect  of 
voiding  all  incumbrances  created  since  the  settlement,  with  a  few 
necessary  and  well-defined  exceptions  in  favour  of  tenant-proprietors 
and  owners  of  dwelling-houses,  tanks,  gardens,  mines,  and  so  forth. 
The  Bengal  Zemindar  had  a  vicious  knack  of  creating  sub-infeuda- 
tions  on  his  own  land  in  the  names  of  others,  generally  de¬ 
pendents  and  men  of  straw,  and  then  allowing  the  superior  right 
to  go  by  default  for  arrears  of  revenue ;  and  it  became  necessary 
to  protect  the  public  revenue  against  these  deliberate  frauds.  But 
the  mere  progress  of  society  was  too  much  for  lawgivers  who, 
having  granted  one  large  boon,  were  afraid  of  the  use  to  which  it 
might  be  put,  and  wanted  to  keep  the  Zemindars  in  swaddling 
clothes.  So,  in  spite  of  legislation,  and  eventually  with  its  aid  and 
safeguard,  alienations,  divisions,  private  sales,  mortgages  simple  and 
usufructuary,  creations  of  sub-tenures  even  to  the  third  and  fourth 
degree,  temporary  leases  to  enterprizing  Englishmen,  went  on  with 
varying  results  all  through  this  century.  All  this  time  the  Ryot 
fared  rather  badly,  but  by  no  means  so  ill  as  is  supposed,  nor, 
though  his  legal  remedies  might  be  weak  or  wanting,  was  he 
without  means  to  resist  oppression.  In  some  places,  where  the 
Zemindar  was  feeble  and  incapable,  the  cultivators  combined,  and 
were  more  than  a  match  for  him.  There  is  ample  official 
evidence  on  record  to  show  that  the  Zemindars  were  met  by 
combinations  against  unfair  exactions,  or  even  against  lawful  de¬ 
mands,  and  that  for  some  years  those  who  paid  revenue  had  no 
easy  method  of  realizing  rent  by  attachment  and  distraint.  In 
some  places  it  was  of  course  different.  The  Zemindar  or  his 
local  agents  exhibited  all  the  phases  of  high-handed  tyranny,  en¬ 
croachment,  rapine,  abuse  of  power,  disregard  of  social  and  re¬ 
ligious  prejudices,  with  which  Oriental  history  teems.  But  then 
the  country  was  not  overstocked  with  population ;  and  the  agrarian 
market  was  supplied,  not  by  Ryots  bidding  against  each  other  for 
leases,  but  by  Zemindars  bidding  for  -Ryots  to  cultivate  waste  or 
abandoned  plots.  Nothing  was  easier  than  for  a  cultivator,  when 
hard  pressed  and  bullied  in  one  estate,  to  seek  refuge  in  another  a 
few  miles,  or  a  few  furlongs  off.  Sometimes,  an  Englishman  had 
got  a  lease  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  and  was  ready  to 
welcome  Ryots  who  thought  the  whole  hand  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
more  endurable  than  the  little  finger  of  one  of  their  own  race. 
Then  there  was  a  by  no  means  inconsiderable  class  of  tenant- 
proprietors,  who  were  too  well  known  to  be  secretly  got  rid 
of,  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  openly  coerced,  and  too  fond  of 
their  own  villages  to  abandon  all  that  made  life  worth  having, 
without  a  struggle.  To  these  substantial  persons,  who  were 
often  the  virtual  owners  of  one  or  tv»'o  hundred  acres,  is  mainly 
due  all  the  improvement  and  progress  in  Lower  Bengal  which 
strike  the  eye  of  the  most  casual  and  cursory  observer.  Of 
course  in  every  district  acts  of  atrocity  were  perpetrated  by 
despots  at  a  time  when  districts  were  large  and  magistrates  few. 
But  retaliations  on  the  part  of  Ryots  driven  to  sheer  despair  were, 
on  the  other  hand,  not  unfrequent.  Servants  of  the  great  man 
were  waylaid,  beaten,  and  sent  home  with  their  ears  cropped  or 
their  noses  slit.  We  recollect  one  or  two  instances  where  Mahom¬ 
medan  Ryots,  whose  sense  of  wrongs  was  aggravated  by  religious 
antipathy,  literally  tore  the  body  of  an  offending  Hindu  Agent 
to  fragments,  and  scattered  them  to  the  winds  along  several  miles 
of  country.  The  result  of  Lord  Cornwallis’s  legislation  tuay  perhaps 
,  be  not  unfairly  summed  up  by  saying  that  cultivation  has  ex- 
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tended  and  population  increased  because  the  assessment  was  very 
light  and  the  Government,  as  against  foreign  disturbance,  was  very 
strong ;  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  light  incidence  of 
taxation  allowed  of  the  creation  of  a  large  number  of  valuable 
interests  in  the  land ;  that  the  cultivators,  though  often  hardly 
used  by  their  own  countrymen,  and  for  a  long  time  neglected  by 
the  foreign  legislator,  were  by  no  means  the  invariable  types  of 
injured  innocence  smarting  under  unmerited  oppression  which 
some  writers  have  tried  to  make  out.  To  Sir  George  Campbell 
belongs  the  merit  of  being  almost  the  first  Governor  who 
has  attempted  to  give  a  check  to  the  demoralizing  system  of 
irregular  and  illegal  cesses  levied  by  the  servants  of  Zemindars, 
and  paid  without  much  remonstrance  by  the  tenants  on 
every  conceivable  incident  01  joy  or  sorrow ;  the  marriage  of 
a  daughter,  the  birth  of  an  eldest  son,  the  bestowal  of  a 
title  of  honour  on  the  head  of  the  family  by  the  Government, 
the  taxation  imposed  for  popular  education,  or  for  the  construction 
of  roads.  Recently,  the  Indian  papers  tell  us  of  combinations  to 
resist  irregular  demands,  as  well  as  to  evade  the  enhancement 
of  rent  when  attempted  by  regular  and  proper  procedure  before 
the  established  tribunals.  These  manifestations  of  popular  feeling 
may  give  some  trouble  to  orrr  administrators,  but  in  one  sense  they 
are  to  be  welcomed  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  state  of  things. 
When  tenants  and  cultivators,  instead  of  burning  down  houses,  or 
tearing  a  Naib  and  a  Gomashta  to  little  bits,  begin  to  form  a  fund 
for  mutual  defence,  and  when  the  Government  finds  it  imperative 
to  exercise  both  executive  and  legislative  interference,  the  end  of 
feudal  tyranny  is  probably  not  very  far  off.  Fortunately,  in  Sir 
Richard  Temple  we  have  one  whose  early  training  and  subsequent 
acquaintance  with  the  details  of  Bengal  administration  give  us 
reason  to  hope  for.  a  settlement  which  shall  be  equitable  to  the 
Ryot,  and  which  may  perhaps  be  received  with  a  sense  of  relief 
by  the  Zemindar. 


RANKE’S  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.* 

(. Fourth  Notice.') 

fV'IIE  part  of  English  history  which  gives  Ranke  perhaps  the  best 
J-  opportunity  for  his  special  way  of  dealing  with  it  is  the  reign  of 
James  the  Second  and  the  Revolution.  As  far  as  the  mere  telling 
of  the  tale  goes,  he  suffers  under  the  disadvantage  that  we  cannot 
help  thinking  at  every  step  of  the  narrative  of  Lord  Macaulay. 
Ranke,  at  his  best,  at  home  in  his  own  tongue,  could  never  tell  a 
tale  like  Macaulay  ;  still  less  can  he  do  it  when  he  is  in  the  bonds  of 
his  translators.  We  have  already  said  that  the  comparison  is  un¬ 
fair.  Macaulay  and  Ranke  write  with  such  different  objects,  and 
from  such  different  points  of  view,  that  the  two  cannot  be  fairly 
compared  together.  Still,  in  the  actual  reading  of  the  storey,  the 
comparison,  fair  or  unfair,  will  thrust  itself  in.  Every  man,  for 
instance,  who  tells  the  story  of  the  Seven  Bishops  must  carry 
about  with  him  the  certainty  that  Macaulay's  narrative  will  be  iu 
the  memory  of  every  one  who  reads  Lis  own.  In  reading  Ranke's 
narrative  of  this  time  we  are  ever  and  anon  disappointed  at  finding 
some  event  or  scene  which  lives  in  the  memory  from  some  vivid 
description  of  the  English  writer  left  out  or  slurred  over  by  the 
German.  But  we  cannot  expect  Rauke  to  do  the  mere  tale-telling 
like  Macaulay — that  is  a  personal  gift  which  a  man  either  has  or 
has  not  by  nature ;  and  we  have  seen  that  Ranke  has  not,  as  we 
cannot  fairly  expect  him  to  have,  that  minute  knowledge  of  Eng¬ 
lish  institutions  and  ways  of  thinking  without  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  throw  life  into  many  things  which  in  Macaulay’s 
hands  are  living  indeed.  Setting  aside  all  differences  as  to  the 
execution,  all  questions  of  style,  all  questions  of  accuracy,  there 
is  an  inherent  difference  between  a  History  of  England  written 
from  a  purely  domestic  point  of  view,  and  dealing  with  outside 
affairs  merely  so  far  as  they  bear  on  matters  within  the  realm,  and 
a  History  which  deals  with  the  affairs  of  England  mainly  as  part 
of  the  general  affairs  of  Europe.  The  former  is  the  position  of 
Macaulay ;  the  latter  is  the  position  of'  Ranke  ;  and  the  reader  of 
Ranke  must  be  prepared  to  see  many  things  which  stand  out  pro¬ 
minently  in  Macaulay’s  English  view  treated  as  of  comparatively 
small  moment  in  Ranke’s  European  view.  But,  setting  aside  the 
disadvantage  of  the  inevitable  comparison  with  Macaulay,  the  reign 
of  James  the  Second  is  naturally  one  of  the  times  which  give 
Ranke's  method  of  treatment  the  best  opportunity  for  display.  At 
no  other  time  did  what  was  going  on  beyond  the  borders  of  England 
exercise  so  direct  an  influence  on  what  was  going  on  within  the 
borders  of  England.  We  have  seen — Ranke  has  done  much  to  help 
us  to  see — that  in  many  earlier  times  the  influence  of  foreign 
affairs  on  the  internal  affairs  of  England  has  been  greater  than  one 
might  have  thought  at  first  sight.  That  it  has  thus  been  greater  than 
one  might  have  thought  at  first  sight  is  one  of  the  characters  of  those 
times.  The  influence  lias  been  real,  but  it  has  not  been  very  clearly 
visible.  In  times  of  actual  war  again  the  external  influence  is  of 
another  kind.  The  internal  affairs  of  a  nation  are  affected,  not  so 
much  by  the  affairs  of  other  lands  as  by  the  affairs  of  the  nation 
itself  iu  other  lands.  But,  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Second, 
English  history  was  influenced  by  what  was  going  on  abroad  in  a 
way  which  was  different  from  either  of  these.  The  influence  was 
perfectly  open  to  the  eyes  of  all  men,  but  it  was  of  a  different  kind 
from  the  influences  which  follow  on  an  actual  state  of  war.  Eng¬ 
land  was  not  at  war  either  with  Louis  of  France  or  with  William 
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of  Orange,  but  the  action  of  those  princes  on  English  affairs  was 
as  direct,  and  almost  as  open,  as  the  action  of  the  King  of  England 
or  any  of  his  Ministers  or  opponents.  At  no  other  time  could  the 
landing  of  a  foreign  prince  at  the  head  of  a  foreign  army  have  been 
looked  on  as  the  landing  of  William  of  Orange  was,  as  something 
quite  different  from  a  foreign  invasion.  At  any  other  time  that 
motley  host,  made  up  so  largely  of  mercenaries  from  so  many 
lands,  would  have  been  looked  on  as  the  Brabamjons  of  John  or  the 
Italians  of  Somerset.  English  readers  too  commonly  forget 
how  very  near  William  of  Orange  stood  to  the  English 
i  Crown  in  the  mere  ordinary  line  of  succession ;  there  are  not  a 
few  who  never  fully  take  in  that  he  was  not  only  the  son-in-law  of 
James  the  Second,  but  the  grandson  of  Charles  the  First,  the  next 
heir  after  James’s  own  children.  Still  he  was  a  foreign  prince,  the 
head  of  a  foreign  commonwealth,  and  at  any  other  time  of  our 
history  it  would  have  been  easy  to  find  foreign  princes  to  whom 
the  rule  of  female  succession  might  give  a  contingent  right  to  the 
English  Crown.  But  no  other  foreign  prince  had  ever  stood  in  such 
a  relation  to  the  English  nation  that  he  could  come  at  the  head  of 
a  foreign  army  to  work  a  change  in  the  English  Government,  and 
be  received  as  one  who  was  treading  in  the  steps  of  Ilenry  of 
Bolingbroke  rather  than  in  those  of  his  own  conquering  name¬ 
sake.  Yet,  after  all,  William  did  not  come  into  England  purely 
for  English  objects.  The  deliverance  of  England  was  to  him 
simply  one  act  in  the  deliverance  of  Europe.  There  never  was 
a  time  when  the  affairs  of  England  were  so  little  isolated,  when 
they  so  thoroughly  formed  part  of  a  greater  whole.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  at  this  stage  of  the  subject  that  Ranke’s  method  shows 
itself  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  it  is  this  part  of  his  work 
which  seems  to  us  to  be  of  the  highest  value.  Indeed  it  is  at 
this  point  that  he  not  only  puts  forth  his  full  strength,  but 
writes  as  if  he  were  conscious  that  he  was  putting  it  forth. 
At  no  stage  of  his  work  does  he  oftener  stop  to  point  out 
the  character  of  the  events  with  which  he  is  dealing. 
He  pauses  more  than  once  to  comment,  in  a  tone  of  digni¬ 
fied  instruction  which  suits  the  subject,  ou  the  connexion  of 
the  events  of  this  time  both  with  the  past  history  of  England  and 
with  the  contemporary  history  of  Europe.  In  this  second  depart¬ 
ment  his  grasp  is  naturally  firmer  than  in  the  other,  but  there  is 
little tofindfaultwitkin the  retrospect  which  fromthis  point  hegives 
of  earlier  constitutional  English  history.  lie  sees  and  he  sets  forth, 
though  he  hardly  sees  with  the  same  clearness  or  sets  forth  with 
the  same  vigour  as  an  English  writer  might  have  done,  that  the 
great  act  of  1688  was  only  one  link  in  a  chain  of  acts  of  the  like 
kind,  by  which,  from  time  to  time,  the  English  Parliament  has  put 
forth  the  rarest,  because  the  greatest,  of  its  powers.  The  prece¬ 
dent  of  1 399  is  throughout  present  to  his  mind  as  it  was  present  to 
the  minds  of  many  at  the  time. 

in  this  part  of  the  work,  almost  more  than  in  any  other, 
we  could  have  wished  that  Ranke  had,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  not  kept  the  domestic  and  the  more  general  his¬ 
tory  so  distinct  as  he  has  done.  It  is  not  till  we  have 
passed  the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops  that  we  come  to  the 
solemn  introduction  of  the  European  side  of  the  subject.  It  is 
plain  that  Ranke  does  not  think  quite  so  meanly  of  James  the 
Second  as  Lord  Macaulay  did,  and  it  is  also  plain  that  many  of 
the  acts  of  his  reign  do  not  come  home  to  him  in  tire  way  in  which 
they  do  to  any  Englishman  who  has  the  feelings  of  an  English¬ 
man.  Towards  the  end  of  his  account  of  James’s  domestic  career 
he  makes  this  curious  comment : — 

We  do  not  consider  ourselves  authorised  to  adopt  the  tone  which  English 
historians  have  borrowed  from  the  proceedings  of  criminal  courts  ;  we  have 
only  to  do  with  the  contemplation  of  the  historical  event.  What  an 
extraordinary  spectacle  does  that  present ! 

lie  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  purposes  of  James  as  one  who 
“  does  not  intend,  strictly  speaking,  to  violate  the  laws  nor  yet  to 
evade  them  ;  but  who  has  so  high  a  conception  of  his  prerogative 
that  he  thinks  himself  exalted  above  them.”  He  has  a  good 
passage  on  the  way  in  which  “  all  the  Kings  of  the  house  of 
Stuart  made  it  one  of  their  principal  objects  to  bring  their  Catholic 
subjects  into  harmony  with  the  Protestant  constitution.”  Each 
did  it  iu  a  different  way,  but  Janies  the  Second  was  the  only  one 
who  tried  to  bring  his  object  about  by  what  we  still  venture 
to  call  a  direct  breach,  or  rather  an  utter  defiance,  of  the  law.  But, 
allowing  for  an  occasional  slurring  over  of  things  which  now  and 
then  rather  grates  on  our  feelings,  the  story  is  well  told.  Still, 
ever  and  anon  wre  feel  that  we  are  dealing  with  one  who  does  not 
look  at  things  exactly  as  we  do,  or  exactly  as  those  whom  we 
sympathize  with  at  the  time  looked  at  it.  When  we  come  to  the 
trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops  of  course  we  must  not  look  for  the 
life  of  Lord  Macaulay’s  narrative,  but  Ranke  once  or  twice  misses 
the  point  of  the  story.  It  is  plain,  for  instance,  that  he  does  not 
understand  the  mistake  made  by  Finch  in  not  allowing  the  Chief 
Justice  at  once  to  charge  the  jury  when  the  case  for  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  first  broke  down  on  the  technical  ground  about  publication 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  This  is  how  Ranke  tells  the  story: — 

This  display  of  an  intention  to  pass  from  the  more  ecclesiastical  ground 
to  that  which  properly  belonged  to  political  jurisprudence,  aroused  in  the 
first  moment  some  hesitation  in  the  court ;  yet  even  among  the  four  judges 
one  spoke  in  favour  of  the  course  pursued.  Heneage  Finch,  the  second 
advocate  of  the  Bishops,  was  able  to  enter  without  interruption  upon  the 
great  question  which  occupied  all  minds,  the  dispensing  power. 

The  one  of  the  four  Judges  who  spoke  was  no  other  than 
Wright  the  Chief  Justice,  who  was  beginning  to  direct  the  jury 
to  acquit,  when  Finch  interrupted  him.  It  was  this  interruption 
which  gave  time  for  the  coming  of  Sunderland,  for  the  proof  of 
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publication  in  Middlesex,  and  thereby  for  the  turn  which  the  later 
part  of  the  trial  took.  In  the  end  it  was  well  that  the  question  of 
the  dispensing-  power  should  be  fully  argued,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
plain  that,  simply  as  a  counsel  bound  to  do  his  best  for  his  clients 
in  the  particular  case  in  hand,  Finch  made  a  great  mistake  in  not 
letting  the  trial  be  at  once  iinished  on  the  technical  ground.  All 
this  Ranke  clearly  does  not  understand,  nor  does  one  exactly 
see  why  the  charge  of  Powell  should  be  called  “  a  fiery  address.” 

But  when  in  the  next  chapter  Ranke  has  to  deal  with  “  the 
fall  of  James  the  Second  in  its  connexion  with  the  European 
conflicts  which  mark  the  close  of  1688,”  then  he  puts  out  his  full 
strength.  He  does  not  understand  the  technicalities  or  even  the 
spirit  of  an  English  trial,  but  he  does  understand,  as  few  men  do, 
the  general  politics  of  Europe  and  the  relation  of  English  affairs  to 
them.  Here  we  find  something  instructive  at  every  step.  AN  0 
might  learn  from  Macaulay  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  with  all 
his  Catholic  zeal,  was  far  indeed  from  being  a  modern  Ultra¬ 
montane,  but  Ranke  brings  out  his  peculiar  ecclesiastical  position 
with  tenfold  force :  hereby  he  brings  home  to  us  what  was  largely  a  . 
result  of  this  position  of  Louis,  namely,  that  tho  enterprise  of  the 
Protestant  champion  had  the  full  good  will  of  the  Pope.  The  facts 
of  course  are  not  new  to  any  one  who  has  read  the  history  with 
common  care,  but  we  have  reason  to  thank  Ranke  for  bring¬ 
ing  them  home  to  us  more  forcibly  than  they  have  ever  been  | 
brought  home  before.  The  chapter  is  ushered  in  with  the  follow-  , 
ing  introduction: — 

The  states  and  empires  of  Europe  are  often  held  to  be  more  independent 
of,  and  more  distinct  from,  each  other  than  they  really  are.  They  belong, 
however,  to  tho  general  community  of  peoples  of  the  West,  which  rests 
upon  common  bases,  and  has  grown  up  from  elements  near  akin  to  each 
other;  from  which  community  ea  h  one  has  risen  to  a  separate  exi-tenee, 
without,  however,  ever  tearing  itself  away  from  the  whole.  Even  insular 
England  feels  constantly  the  effect  of  tendencies  general  in  Europe,  and 
influences  them  in  turn:  it  is  clear,  for  instance,  that  the  proceedings  of 
James  II.,  which  aimed  at  a  re-introduction  of  Catholicism,  do  but  represent 
upon  a  definite  stage  the  general  struggle  which  bad  arisen  between  the 
two  confessions. 

Ho  then  follows  with  the  general  picture  of  the  European  politics 
of  the  time,  which  specially  brings  out  the  way  in  which  the 
action  of  the  French  King  spread  into  every  comer.  Even  the 
question  of  Sleswick-Holstein  is  already  beginning — ;l  a  question,” 
as  Ranke  says,  “of  more  remote  interest  on  which  the  French  Crown, 
in  combination  with  that  of  England,  took  part  against  Germany.” 
According-  to  Ranke,  “  James  had  already  in  the  spring  of  1688  come 
to  au  understanding  with  France  for  operations  against  Holland 
and  the  German  Empire."  (Ranke,  we  have  no  doubt,  uses  the 
ambiguous  phrase  Deutsches  Itcich,  which  has  led  the  translator 
astray.)  Then  we  get  a  picture  of  the  various  Continental  alliances 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  which  the  action  of  the  great  Elector, 
who  died  just  before  the  crisis  came  with  the  words  “  London, 
Amsterdam”  on  his  lips,  comes  out  with  special  force.  Here 
again  Ranke  stops  to  comment  on  the  importance  of  the  relations 
between  France  and  England  to  the  general  state  of  European 
affairs: — 

In  the  combination  of  the  two  great  western  powers, -which,  whenever  it 
has  been  effected,  has  controlled  Europe,  there  then  lay  an  oppressive  force 
which  was  everywhere  most  seriously  felt.  The  balance  of  power  in  Europe 
was  principally  endangered  by  the  alliance  of  James  II.  with  tho  over¬ 
powerful  King  of  France  ;  the  principal  danger  of  the  Protestant  confession 
lay  in  the  support  given  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  attempted  re-conversion  of 
England  to  Catholicism. 

And  further  on  :— 

This  was  the  very  thing  which  was  most  feared  in  Europe.  Parlia¬ 
mentary  principles  in  England  had  the  advantage  and  the  good  fortune  to 
enter  into  alliance  with  the  general  interests  of  Europe.  Every  power 
which  has  ever  attained  to  independent  life  in  Europe  has  had  to  win  its 
position  while  thus  participating  m  the  conflict  of  general  interests,  and 
lias  had  to  prove  itself  indispensable  to  the  European  commonwealth.  It 
depended  on  the  victory  or  defeat  of  parliamentary  principle  whether  there 
should  be  a  balance  of  power  between  states  and  religions,  and  consequently 
whether  there  should  be  personal  independence  of  the  individual  or  not. 

When  the  Convention  meets,  it  is  ushered  in  with  the  remark  that 
“  it  has  been  chiefly  during  great  European  conflicts  that  the 
English  Parliament  has  obtained  its  power  and  importance.”  Ranke 
goes  back  to  the  Parliament  of  Earl  Simon  ;  hut,  once  on  English 
ground,  he  again  fails  thoroughly  to  understand  the  details  of 
English  affairs.  Simon,  according  to  him,  “  introduced  the  lower 
nobility  and  the  deputies  of  the  towns  into  the  council  of  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  magnates  in  England.”  Now  the  knights 
of  the  shire  had  already  sat  in  Parliament  for  some  while,  and 
happily  the  words  “  lower  nobility  ”  are  no  accurate  description  of 
them.  *  The  whole  reign  of  William  the  Third  is  gone  through  at 
great  length.  The  reign  of  Anne  is  given  on  a  smaller  scale,  and 
comes,  as  it  were,  to  a  point  with  the  first  three  Georges.  Thenarrative 
ends  with  the  accession  of  the  third  George,  and  the  whole 
winds  up  with  the  last  setting  forth  of  the  great  doctrine  of  the 
book : — 

In  the  above  sketch  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  author  (and  probably 
the  reader  also)  has  already  discovered  that  a  brief  description,  having 
reference  to  England  alone,  does  not  lead  to  a  satisfying  and  perfectly  con¬ 
vincing  result.  Still  less  would  this  be  the  case  in  the  time  now  following, 
when  tlie  motives  to  action  sprang  more  from  general  circumstances  than 
from  the  internal  progress  of  English  development,  powerfully  as  this  also 
contributed  to  the  result.  One  would  have  to  set  forth  the  violent  impulse 
given  to  the  course  of  events  by  the  American  War  of  Independency  and 
the  volcanic  outburst  of  popular  feeling  in  France,  and  to  accompany  the 
European  conflict  which  made  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  necessary 
and  then  again  led  to  an  inevitable  opposition  to  the  same. 

In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  position  which  England 
assumed  at  Ibis  moment  and  the  outcome  of  events,  one  would  have  to  write 
the  history  of  a  century  throughout  both  hemispheres. 


AVe  have  thus  brought  to  an  end  what  we  have  co  say  of  this 
great  work  of  the  chief  master  of  German  research  into  later  times, 
An  Englishman  may  well  feel  proud  at  the  historical  position  which 
he  finds  challenged  for  his  own  country  by  so  great  a  scholar  in 
another  land,  and  at  the  new  light  which  he  thus  finds  thrown  on 
the  oecumenical  position  of  England  in  some  of  the  most  stirring 
moments  of  its  domestic  history.  lie  may  well  forgive  the 
occasional  failure  of  his  instructor  fully  to  take  in  the  working 
of  things  within  a  land  which,  like  our  island  realm,  must  in  many 
things  seem  so  strange  to  all  except  its  own  people. 


FRENCH  LIFE  ON  THE  STAGE.* 

,/T"  CLARETIE,  in  the  preface  to  tho  volume  published  this 
jA_a.  .  year  of  his  dramatic  criticisms,  deplores  the  decadence  of 
the  theatre  in  France.  He  points  to  the  causes  which  force 
Parisian,  as  they  do  London,  managers  to  think  more  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  success  than  the  actual  merit  of  the  pieces  which  they  pro¬ 
duce  ;  causes  among  which  are  common  to  both  cities  the  number, 
size,  and  scattered  positions  of  theatres,  while  the  Paris  manager 
has,  in  addition  to  these,  to  contend  with  the  overwhelming 
“  right  of  the  poor.”  AVhat  M.  llupin  has  called  the  unbridled 
extravagance  of  the  theatre  is  another  strong  reason  for  its  decrepi¬ 
tude.  To  risk  a  quarter  of  a  million  francs  on  the  mounting  of  an 
extravaganza,  says  M.  Glaretie,  is  going  too  far.  It  is  not  art,  it 
is  a  speculation  on  the  Bourse.  It  is  turning  the  contest  of  the 
drama  into  a  game  of  baccarat.  For  the  decadence  of  the  theatre 
there  exist  also  various  moral  reasons  which  M.  Glaretie  thus  ex¬ 
plains.  The  spirit  of  the  multitude  changes,  and  every  political 
involves  a  social  difference.  The  reign  of  liberty  is  opposed  to  the 
success  of  the  theatre,  for  the  more  freedom  there  is  in  a  city  the 
more  chance  will  there  be  for  men  to  meet,  to  discuss,  to  listen  ; 
the  more  classes,  lectures,  debates  will  there  be  ;  and  the  less  fol¬ 
lowing,  M.  Glaretie  thinks,  will  the  theatres  secure.  At  least  they 
must  make  a  change  in  themselves  if  they  wish  to  keep  their 
audiences ;  they  must  he  more  than  on  a  level  with  the  spirit  of 
the  times  if  they  are  not  to  be  disregarded  as  useless. 

These  reasons  do  not  appeal  to  one  with  any  great  force.  It 
seems,  in  the  first  place,  highly  improbable  that  an  audience,  and 
especially  a  French  audience,  would  be  attracted  away  from  the 
theatre  by  the  influence  of  classes  or  lectures  ;  and,  in  the  next,  it 
does  not  seem  likely  that  the  drama  would  gain  anything-  iu 
popularity  if  it  were  everywhere  converted  into  the  kind  of 
moral  dissecting-room  which  M.  Dumas  his  proposes — as  Mi  Glaretie 
thinks,  rightly — to  make  of  it.  “  M.  Dumas,”  says  the  author,  “  de¬ 
mands  that  the  theatre  should  take  up  arms,  should  attack  and  try 
to  resolve  those  important  matters  which  it  can  take  in,  such  as 
the  position  of  women,  and  the  question  of  divorce  ;  he  wishes,  in 
fact,  that  the  theatre  should  not  confine  itself  to  the  eternal 
marriage  of  Leon  and  Ernestine  when  there  are  questions  social 
and  moral  of  far  different  import  to  he  considered.  And  M.  Dumas 
is  right.”  That  M.  Dumas  is  right  iu  conceiving  that  the  theatre 
should  have  some  higher  purpose  than  the  mere  frivolity  which 
threatens  to  possess  it  in  Paris,  from  which,  as  M.  Claretie  says,  it 
results  that  “  la  garde-robe  cle  Talma  sert  a  jouer  Orphee  aux 
Eulers  aux  tenors  d’Amerique,”  can  hardly  be  doubted.  That  he 
is  right  in  his  method  of  carrying  out  his  views  may  he  doubted  a 
good  deal.  The  strong  dramatic  talent  and  brilliant  wit  of  M. 
Dumas  might  surely  he  better  employed  than  in  presenting  picture 
after  picture  of  a  society  so  depraved  and  corrupt  that  its  virtues 
are  the  vices  of  the  ordinary  world.  If  it  were  true,  and  one  may 
hope  it  is  not,  that  the  Parisians  are  indeed  so  degraded  as  M. 
Dumas  makes  them  out  to  be,  it  could  hardly  profit  them  much  to 
see  their  own  images  constantly  reproduced  upon  the  stage.  They 
would  be  more  likely  to  admire  themselves  through  their  doubles 
than  to  perceive  how  odious  those  doubles  are,  and  conse¬ 
quently  to  make  a  change  in  themselves.  It  is  M.  Dumas's 
merit  no  doubt  that  he  does  not  attempt  any  softening  of 
the  facts  with  which  he  deals ;  he  does  not,  as  do  some 
writers  of  the  modern  French  school,  cast  over  his  work 
a  kind  of  poetical  haze  which  acts  as  does  the  curtain  of  gauze 
employed  to  lend  enchantment  to  stage  representations  of  fairy¬ 
land.  M.  Dumas’s  favourite  subject  is  that  upon  which  all  modern 
French  dramas  depend,  the  gravest  form  of  infidelity  between  husband 
and  wife ;  he  goes  beyond  the  ordinary  writers  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  criminal  school  in  that  he  never  glosses  over  the  crimes  of 
his  characters  or  their  consequences.  He  lowers  rather  than 
exalts  the  passion  which  carries  them  away.  The  brilliancy  which 
relieves  his  sombre  pictures  of  meanness  and  misery  is  that  of  a 
bitter  satire.  But  by  taking  an  utterly  sordid  view  of  human  life 
and  passions  lie  overshoots  his  mark.  His  estimate  of  ordinary 
character  is  so  low  that  he  constantly  holds  up  for  admiration  a 
man,  such  for  instance  as  Ollivier  in  Lc  Demi  Monde,  who  to  most 
people  would  appear  a  pitiful  scoundrel,  lie  drags  down  r  ice,  it 
is  true,  from  the  false  eminence  to  which  some  writers  raise  it,  but 
in  Bis  fanatical  zeal  for  the  destruction  of  false  idols,  he  will  leave 
nothing  good  or  worthy  of  esteem  ;  or,  if  he  does,  it  is  something 
little  more  estimable  than  the  evil  which  he  has  dethroned. 
This  exaggeration  defeats  its  own  purpose.  It  is  meant  that  a 
wholesome  reaction  against  the  pleasant  aspects  of  vice  should  be 
aroused  iu  the  spectator.  It  is  quite  as  possible  that  lie  will  go 
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away  consoled  with  the  reflection  that,  to  whatever  depths  of  folly 
or  viciousness  he  may  have  descended,  he  is  at  least  wise  and  im¬ 
maculate  compared  to  the  society  represented  in  the  plays  of  Id. 
Dumas.  Thus,  if  M.  Dumas's  work  is  less  likely  to  corrupt,  it  is 
not  more  likely  to  instruct,  than  that  of  M.  Feuillet. 

M.  Olaretie’s  somewhat  extravagant  admiration  for  M.  Dumas's 
views  does  not,  however,  warp  his  judgment  in  criticizing  his 
favourite  author’s  works  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view.  lie  sees, 
for  instance,  how  faulty  is  the  end  of  the  Princesse  Georges,  though 
he  does  not  at  all  see  how  odious  is  the  plan  and  spirit  of  the  whole 
play.  In  this  piece  M.  Dumas  comes  forward  as  the  champion  of 
women,  and  contends  that  a  husband  who  deceives  his  wife  should 
be  as  heavily  punished  as  a  wife  who  betrays  her  husband.  The 
effect  of  whatever  good  there  is  in  the  author's  theories  is  here,  as 
elsewhere,  destroyed  by  the  exaggerated  form  in  which  he  clothes 
them.  His  first  intention  was  apparently  to  make  the  Princess 
compass  her  husband's  death  as  an  act  of  just  retribution ; 
but  before  this  catastrophe  II.  Dumas,  who  recoils  at  few  things, 
found  himself  forced  to  recoil,  and  ho  substituted  for  it  the  weak 
and  inconclusive  ending  with  which  his  critic  finds  fault,  as  he  does 
also  to  some  extent  with  the  theory  propounded.  But  of  the 
depths  of  sordid  degradation  to  which  the  author  of  the  Princesse 
Georges  descends  in  some  of  his  dialogue,  of  the  muddy  abomina¬ 
tions  which  he  stirs  up  and  brings  to  light,  the  critic  says  nothing. 
There  could  hardly  be  a  better  illustration  of  the  French  Theatre  s 
moral  decadence  which  M.  Claretie  deplores  than  his.  own 
criticisms  upon  M.  Dumas.  It  is  not  perhaps  very  curious 
that  the  critic  who  has  little  but  admiration  for  M.  Dumas's 
daring  handling  of  repulsive  subjects  is  unsparing  in  his 
condemnation  of  II.  Feuillet's  insidious  representations  of  vice 
wrapped  round  with  false  attractions,  lie  exhibits  with  an 
admirable  ridicule  the  vicious  absurdities  which  M.  Feuillet's  skill 
of  writing  enabled  him  to  impose  upon  his  audience  in  Julie,  and 
shows  how  unnatural  is  the  kind  of  woman  (hat  M.  Feuillet  has 
represented  under  the  names  of  lime,  de  Campvallon,  Blanche  de 
Chelles,  and  Julia  de  Trecoeur.  II.  Claretie  in  his  criticism  of 
Julie  sums  up  the  characteristics  of  M.  Feuillet's  later  writings 
with  good  discernment:— 

En  rin  mot,  la  piece  de  M.  Octave  Feuillet  nppartient  h.  ce  genre  d’ceuvres 
■qui  forment  le  funds  memo  de  fa  1  literature  kyzantine  de  ce  temps  oil  la 
passion  est  remplacee  par  l’liysterio.  Cela  est  capiteux  et  malsain.  Cela 
grise  et  cela  trouble  comme  l’odeur  des  tubereuses.  Cela  n’a  point  l’em- 
portement  furieux  de  la  soufi'rance,  mais  plutot  les  petits  frissons  et  les 
laugueurs  de  la  maladie.  La  duulour  n’y  est  qu’une  erise  nerveuse,  la  chute 
une  surprise  des  sens,  le  chatdmcnt  une  affaire  do  temperament. 

The  author  goes  on  to  say  that  the  reason  for  II.  Feuillet's  present 
style  of  writing  is  to  be  found  in 

les  reproelies  qu’on  lui  adressait  jadis  d’etre  trop  modere  et  trap  chaste. 
-Qnellcs  oeuvres  charmantes  il  donnait  alors  :  le  Village,  la  Partie  de  Dames, 
■et  quelles  oeuvres  fortes  aussi :  Dalita  et  Redemption  1  Mais  il  a  voulu,  lui 
■aussi,  montrer  ses  muscles  ;  il  n’a  que  des  Berfs.  On  l’appclait  autrefois, 
fort  injustement,  le  Musset  des  families.  Mais  on  pent  dire  en  toute  verity 
aujourd’Uui  que  ses  deraiers  romans  et  sa  derniere  piece,  e’est  du  Musset  sans 
sou  (franco  et  sans  amour. 

II.  Claretie  drives  in 'the  nail  when  he  characterizes  M.  Feuillet’s 
later  works  as  nerves  without  muscle.  On  the  other  hand,  M. 
Dumas's  works  may  be  said  to  be  muscle  without  nerves.  Those 
who  have  seen  Illle.  Favart’s  performance  in  Julie  will  be  likely 
.to  agree  with  the  author,  who  says  that  it  can  be  described  only  in  one 
word,  admirable  ;  that  she  saved  the  odious  situations  of  the  piece, 
and  gave  -wonderful  meaning  to  words  and  phrases.  II.  Claretie  is 
not  more  merciful  to  Le  Sphinx  than  to  Julie.  In  writing-  of  this 
he  dwells  again  upon  the  change  in  M.  Feuillet's  style,  and  points 
out  that,  in  the  attempt  to  deny  his  feminine  nature  and  produce 
essentially  masculine  works,  he  reaches  a  morbid  nervousness  instead 
of  passion;  deshabille  instead  of  ease: — “Cepeintre  habituel  des 
od-ulteres  du  high  life  met  des  gants  glaces  pourtenir  ses  pinceaux ; 
mais  ses  couleurs,  qu’il  trouve  le  moyen  de  parfumer,  out  cependant 
une  erudite  bizarre  qui  les  rend  tout  aussi  chaudes  et  grisantes  que 
ceiies  tin  plus  profond  realisme.”  Then  the  author  observes,  think¬ 
ing  no  doubt  of  his  favourite  M.  Dumas,  that  such  a  piece  as  Julie, 
where  sin  presents  itself  in  an  attractive  garb,  will  set  more 
heads  to  dreamt  of  evil  than  will  more  brutal  comedies  in  which 
vice  declares  itself  in  its  own  name  and  coluurs.  Le  Sphinx  has 
less  uf  the  element  of  attraction  in  it,  however,  than  most  of  II. 
Feuillet's  works;  and  as  a  play  it  is  marred  by  a  fault  which" M. 
•Claretie  notices,  and  which  was  pointed  out  here  when  it  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  London.  There  is  no  development  of  the  characters  and 
their  motives.  There  is  no  adequate  explanation  of  the  relations 
which  grow  up  between  M.  de  Savigny  and  Blanche  de  Chelles. 
The  spectator  is  left  to  read  this  and  much  else  as  best  he  can  be¬ 
tween  the  lines.  The  piece  produces  the  impression  that  its  sub¬ 
ject  should  have  been  worked  into  a  novel  instead  of  a  play.  1  fc  is  a 
little  curious  to  find  so  tine  a  critic  as  M.  Claretie  defending  Illle. 
•Croizette’3  celebrated  death-scene  in  this  play.  lie  gives  an  accurate 
and  revolting  description  of  the  actress’s  method  of  dying;  he  seems 
to  agree  with  Thdophile  Gautier’s  saying,  “  Cn  ne  doit  jamais  peindre 
ce  qui  fait  horreur,”  and  yet  avers  that  the  death  scene  of  Illle. 
Croizette  impressed  him  without  disgusting  him.  It  is  horrible, 
he  admits;  but  there  can  be  nothing  common  in  the  player  who 
can  produce  such  an  effect.  The  conclusion  is  hardly  logical. 

The  author’s  judgments  on  II.  Sardou's  and  M.  Angier’s  pieces 
are  as  keen  and  well  expressed  as  those  on  MU.  Dumas  and 
Feuillet,  and  they  have  the  advantage  over  these  that  there  is  no 
bias  perceptible  in  them,  lie  gives,  in  an  article  on  La  Cou- 
tagion,  an  admirable  description  of  M.  Angier’s  characteristics: — 

Dans  ce  nouveau  theatre  de  M.  Emile  Augier,  le  mulude  moderne — j’on- 


tends  la  soeidte  contemporaine — est  secouee  durement,  severement.  Voila 
les  plaies  mises  a,  jour.  Les  cas  sonfc  exposes  avec  cruaute,  avec  erudite’. 
Le  mot  tombe,  brulant  comine  du  vitriol,  ou  sidle  et  part  comme  un  javelot 
et  clous  au  poteau  queique  vice  ou  quelque  ridicule.  C’est  une  colon:  saine, 
robuste,  avec  plus  de  muscles  que  de  nerfs,  une  colfere  rouge.  Point  de 
tirades,  des  traits.  Une  exasperation  d’homfete  liomme  toute  prete  a 
devenir  le  lire  d’un  gai  compagnon.  D’ailleurs,  des  veines  de  sentiment 
sans  fadeur,  des  echappdes  de  poesie,  des  coins  de  ciel,  des  lis  sur  des  fumiers, 
comme  dirait  Giboyer  ou  Vautrin  ;  et,  par-dessus  tout,  dans  ce  monde  mole 
— choc  de  passions  heroi’ques  ou  malsaines — des  ligures  que  nul  ne  dessine 
avec  plus  d’amour  que  M.  Augier,  des  jeunes  lilies  qui  sont  de  braves  lilies, 
cceurs  devoues,  antes  calmes,  avec  l’intelligenee  de  toutes  ehoses — exeepta 
du  mal. 

In  writing  of  II.  Sardou’s  Seraphine  he  hits  off  a  peculiar  gift  of 
the  dramatist  in  a  singularly  happy  phrase : — “  II.  Victorien 
Sardou  possible  comme  personne  le  doigto  du  dramaturge.”  It  will 
be  remembered  that  his  accustomed  skill  failed  M.  Sardou  in  La 
LLainc,  which  was  withdrawn  after  twenty-six  nights,  hut  of 
which  M.  Claretie  thinks  highly  in  spite  of  its  monotonous 
character. 

We  have  dealt  with  the  more  serious  side  of  II.  Olaretie’s 
volume  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  empty  of  humour  or  of  wit.  The 
critic  bestows  as  much  consideration  upon  the  sparkling  little  pieces 
produced  by  Meilbac  and  ITalovy  as  upon  the  longer  works  of  which 
we  have  spoken ;  he  even  writes  about  “  La  Fille  de  Madame 
Angot,  the  amusing  and  curious  vaudeville  played  at  the  Folies- 
Dramatiques,”  but  that  is  only  in  order  to  resuscitate  the  figure 
of  Madame  Angot  herself,  which,  he  says,  “  afforded  merriment 
to  a  whole  generation,  that  of  our  grandfathers  ”  : — 

Madame  Angot  est  une  sorte  d’Ouvrard  femelle  qui  s’dtale  dans  sa  corpu¬ 
lence  parmi  les  fetes  du  Directoire  et  les  eblouissements  de  l’Empire.  On 
la  voit  partout  ;  on  la  rencontre  partout,  dans  ces  temps  de  fievres,  de  luttes, 
de  speculation,  de  batailles,  de  grandeur,  de  folie.  Le  theatre  chant e  ses 
prouesses  eomiques  sur  tous  les  tons,  la  brochure  raeoute  ses  exploits,  la 
caricature  liigue  ses  aventures  a  la  post&ite.  Une  seule  piece,  payee  500 
francs  h  l’auteur,  un  pauvre  diable  nomme  Labanelle-Corsse,  donne  au 
theatre  do  la  Gaitd,  en  1797,  plus  de  200,000  francs.  O’est  Madame  Angot, 
ou  la  Pnissarde  parvenue.  .  .  .  Madame  Angot  est  bien  vraiment  la 

femme  et  la  bonne  femme  de  ces  generaux  improvises,  de  ces  he’rolques  pale- 
freniers  devenus  colonels,  de  ces  soldats  qui  enlevaient  leurs  epaulettes  a 
la  pointe  de  leur  sabre,  et  comme  a  la  force  du  poignet.  Elle  a  ete  tour  h 
tour  vivandiere  ct  barengerc,  ct  maintenant  clle  est,  comme  on  Hit,  femme 
de  la  nouvelle  t  rance,  millionaire,  le  poing  sur  la  handle  et  le  cceur  sur  la 
main.  Les  parvenues  du  premier  Empire  et  celles  des  dernieres  annees  de 
la  liepublique  devraient  plus  ou  moins  se  reconnaitre  dims  ce  personnage 
bruyant,  ridicule  et  bon  enfant. 

Play  after  play  was  written  on  Madame  Angot ;  there  were  repre¬ 
sentations  of  her  adventures  at  Constantinople,  at  Malabar,  and  in  a 
balloon.  There  was  a  popular  history  of  Madame  Angot,  queen  of 
the  Halles ;  and  if  this  is  to  be  trusted,  there  was  such  a  person  as 
the  daughter  of  Madame  Angot,  but  her  career  was  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent  from  its  stage  version.  It  will  probably  surprise  some  of  II. 
Claretie’s  readers  to  learn  that  Ange  Pitou  was  an  actual  cha¬ 
racter,  whose  history  is  somewhat  interesting.  Besides  the 
chapters  of  dramatic  criticism,  M.  Claretie's  volume  contains  one 
on  the  vexed  question  of  copyright,  which  may  he  read  by  those 
interested  in  dramatic  affairs,  as  indeed  may  all  the  book,  with 
great  interest. 


THE  MOLTIvE  NARRATIVE  OF  METZ  AND  STRASEURG.* 

WHEN  it  was  announced,  not  many  months  since,  by  the  Berlin 
press  that  the  first  volume  of  the  great  History  of  the  General 
Staff  might  be  considered  as  closed  with  the  capitulation  of  Sedan, 
the  finishing  stroke  of  the  Second  Empire,  so  fully  treated  in  the 
Eighth  Part,  the  remark  was  naturally  made  that,  to  complete  this 
section  of  the  war  thoroughly,  there  should  have  been  chapters 
added,  bringing  down  to  the  same  date  events  that  occurred  in  other 
parts  of  the  theatre  of  war.  At  Metz  especially,  there  were  forces 
brought  into  action  twenty-four  hours  before  the  crowning  conflict 
began  round  Sedan,  numbered,  had  all  of  them  been  really  used,  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  And  at  Strasburg  a  struggle  was  begun 
some  days  previously,  in  which  the  old  and  the  new  types  of  siege, 
so  strongly  opposed  in  their  characters,  were  for  once  to  be  brought 
together  in  the  same  series  of  operations.  The  new  Part  now  pub¬ 
lished,  the  Ninth  Section  of  the  great  volume  which  it  extends  to 
fifteen  hundred  pages,  supplies  the  very  gaps  thus  pointed  out,  and 
thoroughly  completes  the  fall  of  Napoleon  III.  as  a  military 
narrative. 

Just  one-third  of  its  contents  are  devoted  to  the  details  of  the 
hard  lighting  before  Metz  on  the  31st  August,  continued  through 
the  morning  of  the  1st  September,  and  known  as  the  battle  of 
Noisseville.  For  hard  fighting  it  was,  whatever  theory  of  Bazaino's 
conduct  be  adopted  ;  being  made  necessarily  so  by  the  vast  supe¬ 
riority  of  numbers  which  the  French  used  against  the  point  of 
the  investing  lines  they  attacked,  and  the  determination  with 
which  their  adversaries  resisted  the  attempt  to  break  through.  Yet 
we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  admit  that  those  who  study  these  details 
closely  will  concur  in  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  Berlin  writer 
(p.  1482)  in  his  judgment  of  this  action,  which,  though  guarded  in 
tone,  is  not  the  less  decided.  According  to  his  view,  “the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  French  Oommander-in-Chief,  and  the  conduct  of  liis 
troops  on  the  31st  of  August,  put  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  on  the 
side  of  the  enemy  the  firm  determination  prevailed,  on  this  day  at 
least,  to  break  through  the  lines  of  the  German  army.”  The  very 
wording  of  this  paragraph  seems  to  us  to  be  rather  begging  the 
famous  question  of  Bazaine’s  conduct,  and  in  fact  construing  this 
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in  the  sense  most  pleasant  to  German  warlike  pride.  For  if  the 
theory  which  absolutely  condemns  the  Marshal  be  true,  he  would 
still  have  fought  this,  his  one  important  action  after  being  inclosed, 
with  just  sufficient  vigour  to  cover  the  ultimate  object  of  staying  at 
Metz  under  the  apparent  force  of  circumstances.  His  troops  when 
thrown  upon  the  Ist  Corps  of  Steinmetz's  army,  at  first  but  slen¬ 
derly  supported,  could  have  had  no  insight  into  any  such  concealed 
design ;  and  their  conduct,  which  at  the  opening  of  the  action  was 
brave  enough,  cannot  possibly  affect  the  question  of  Bazaine’s 
honesty  of  purpose,  unless  the  historian  succeeds  in  showing  that 
the  ex-Marshal  left  no  possible  effort  afterwards  untried  to  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  breaking  through.  Now  the  battle  was  kept 
up  until  noon  of  the  1st  of  September;  and  so  the  very  caution 
expressed  in  the  words  already  quoted,  “  on  this  day  at  least,” 
seems  to  contradict  a  belief  in  Bazaine’s  thoroughness  of  pur¬ 
pose,  or  at  the  best  to  condemn  his  want  of  tenacity.  And  the 
paragraph  above  translated,  which  professes  to  decide  the 
question  of  his  honesty,  is  followed  by  one  the  opening  of  which, 
to  most  people  reading  it,  throws  the  gravest  suspicion  on  the 
whole  proceeding-,  and  makes  the  defeat  of  the  French  in  their 
attempt  seem  but  a  part  of  the  foregone  conclusion  in  their  leader’s 
mind.  Referring  to  the  French  Council  of  War  held  five  days 
before,  the  Berlin  writer  goes  on  to  observe  (the  italics  being  our 
own) : — 

Marshal  Bazaine  had  previously  in  his  arrangements  given  assent  to  the 
reasons  urged,  tnj  some  of  the  generals  for  keeping  the  Army  of  the  lihine  i 
still  at  Metz.  But  in  the  meantime,  sooner  or  later,  the  consideration  must 
have  forced  itself  on  him,  whether  it  would  not  have  been  far  more  advan¬ 
tageous  to  leave  at  the  great  fortress  of  the  Moselle  nothing  more  than  the 
garrison  proper  for  its  extent  and  the  means  of  subsistence  available,  and 
with  the  mass  of  the  army  to  gain  the  open  field,  in  order  once  more  to 
take  a  direct  share  in  the  defence  of  the  country.  The  news  received  on  the 
29th.  August  of  the  [intended]  approach  of  the  Army  of  Chalons  pressed  him 
imperiously  to  the  last  resolve. 

So  far,  indeed,  the  argument,  though  a  dubious  one,  apparently 
runs  at  its  close  in  favour  of  Bazaine’s  having  acted  honestly,  and 
may  be  taken  by  disinterested  critics  for  what  it  is  worth.  But 
then  follow  words  which  take  off  much  from  the  effect  that  these 
lines  were  evidently  designed  to  produce  : — 

Notwithstanding  this  the  Marshal  could  not  reckon,  even  if  he  succeeded 
in  breaking  through,  on  being  able  to  unite  with  the  army  without  any 
further  trouble,  and  effecting  by  the  superiority  of  the  forces  thus  united 
an  immediate  and  decisive  change  in  the  course  of  the  war.  Such  a  result 
was  only  to  be  thought  of  on  the  assumption,  which  it  would  be  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  justify,  that  the  armies  of  the  two  German  Crown  Princes  [those  which 
were  then  actually  uniting  to  enclose  that  of  Chalons]  were  to  allow  the 
advance  of  Marshal  MacMalion  to  the  east  a  perfectly  free  course. 

Possibly  tbe  historian  is  bere  conscious  that  he  has  already  counter¬ 
acted  the  effect  of  what  he  has  just  before  said  in  Bazaine’s 
favour ;  for  he  takes  pains  to  add  the  rather  obvious  reflection,  that 
in  any  case  the  approach  of  the  French  forces  intended  to  extricate 
him  would,  by  dividing  the  attention  of  the  investing  army,  profit 
that  of  Metz  in  its  endeavour.  But  all  the  force  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  as  to  a  possible  junction  with  the  Army  of  Chalons  is 
disposed  of  if  we  make  the  simple  supposition  that  Bazaine  did 
not  choose  (and  indeed  in  this  his  judgment  would  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  right)  to  believe  in  MacMahon’s  approach  to  the  Moselle 
until  he  should  know  something  about  it  more  tangible  and  trust¬ 
worthy  than  the  vague  promises  received  from  a  comparatively 
distant  part  of  France.  If  this  were  so  indeed,  which  is  most 
natural,  and  if  Bazaine  on  the  31st  of  August  still  felt  that  he  must 
decide  for  himself  one  way  or  the  other  independently,  and  with 
direct  reference  only  to  the  forces  which  had  been  for  some  days 
investing  him,  then  we  are  brought  back  to  the  simple  test  of  the 
course  of  the  action  itself  for  any  proof  of  the  reality  of  his 
design. 

And  here  we  may  at  once  say  that  the  German  account  of  what 
the  Germans  themselves  did  in  the  battle  of  Noisseville  cannot 
help  the  judgment  of  the  critic  in  the  least.  Attacked,  as  there  is 
no  question  that  they  were,  by  a  vastly  superior  force  of  French, 
the  officers  and  men  of  which  were  animated  with  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  out  of  what  all  the  more  clear-sighted  saw  to  be  a  very 
perilous  and  ignominious  position,  how  could  that  part  of  the  Ist 
Corps  on  which  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  fell  on  the  31st  August 
possibly  know  the  inner  counsel  which  the  enemy's  commander 
kept  in  his  own  breast  ?  It  may  readily  be  granted  that,  if  the 
Germans  had  been  so  surprised,  or  in  any  way  so  demoralized  as 
to  have  given  way  decidedly  at  the  chief  po'ints  of  contact,  the 
success  of  the  French  would  110  doubt  have  carried  Bazaine  forward 
with  it,  and  the  attempt  to  move  on  Tliionville  have  become  as  real 
an  operation  as  the  Berlin  history  would  make  it.  But  this  did  not 
happen,  and  so  the  question  still  remains ;  Bid  Bazaine  in  this,  -which 
is  now  admitted  to  have  been  his  only  genuine  sortie  during  the  in¬ 
vestment,  use,  or  intend  to  use,  the  whoie  force  at  his  command,  and 
only  fail  either  from  want  of  means,  or  want  of  judgment  as  to  tho 
part  which  he  selected  ?  On  this  particular  head  we  confess  that 
we  must  prefer  French  evidence,  notwithstanding  its  natural  ten¬ 
dency  to  partisanship,  to  German,  which,  though  more  critical  in 
itself,  is  hardly  less  biassed,  and  is  certainly  based  on  a  mucli  more 
remote  view  of  the  French  movements.  And  French  evidence, 
as  is  well  known,  happens  to  be  overwhelmingly  on  tho  side  of 
those  who  insist  that,  although  their  commander  at  first  threw  a 
considerable  part  of  his  forces  boldly  forward  on  the  enemy’s  lines, 
he  did  not  follow  up  this  step  with  the  energetic  action  of  one  who  felt 
the  weight  ot  the  stake,  which  was  in  truth  no  less  than  the  honour 
of  his  whole  army,  and  the  staying  of  the  investment  ol  Paris. 


Into  the  particulars  which  so  many  writers  offer  it  is  impossible  to 
enter  here.  But  it  is  hardly  going  too  far  to  assert  that  Bazaine 
himself,  of  all  the  chief  French  writers  on  the  scenes  of  the  battle 
of  Noisseville,  is  almost  alone  in  pretending  that  the  advantage  ob¬ 
tained  at  the  outset  was  sufficiently  followed  up.  And  when  we  take 
from  the  pages  before  us  the  clear  statement  (p.  i486)  that  “  the 
arrangements  of  Marshal  Bazaine  which  preluded  the  battle  seem 
to  show  a  certain  hesitation  in  his  resolve,”  and  again,  that  in  a  later 
paragraph  which  distinctly  ascribes  the  failure  of  the  advance  ot  the 
31st  August  solely  to  “the  energetic  resistance  of  the  1st  Infantry 
Bivision  and  the  overpowering  effect  of  the  German  artillery,  which 
stopped  in  the  decisive  direction  ”  the  whole  force  that  led  the 
movement,  it  seems  really  necessary  to  add  little  more.  The  fact 
is  that  Count  Wartensleben,  or  whoever  here  holds  the  pen  for  the 
Moltke  bureau,  has  assumed  for  the  time,  unconsciously  very  pos¬ 
sibly,  but  not  less  fatally  to  his  historical  duty,  the  character  of 
an  advocate.  Ilis  countrymen,  and  above  all  his  comrades,  have 
always  treated  it  as  a  sort  of  point  of  honour  to  believe  that  the 
vast  capture  which  rewarded  their  endurance  round  Metz  could  not 
have  been  even  indirectly  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  French 
politics,  but  was  a  purely  military  achievement,  unparalleled  of  its 
kind  for  magnitude  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  a  very  natural 
view  no  doubt,  but,  if  admitted  into  the  judgment  beforehand,  it 
makes  a  fair  weighing  of  the  whole  circumstances  almost  impos¬ 
sible  ;  and  in  adopting  it  the  Moltke  writer  has,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
only  added  a  new  example  of  the  dangers  that  beset 
those  who  write  history  in  a  merely  national  spirit.  For  this, 
historian,  who  has  such  faith  in  the  ex-Marshal’s  intentions  on 
the  31st,  is  the  same  whom  we  have  quoted  as  showing 
that  he  had  five  days  earlier  assented  to  the  fatal  view 
urged  on  him,  that  to  keep  the  army  round  the  walls  of  Metz 
was  to  do  the  best  service  to  the  country ;  a  view  (as  Bazaine’s  own 
work  discloses)  put  forward  witli  special  force  by  the  unhappy 
General  against  whom  the  country  already  had  such  heavy  charges 
to  lay,  the  ex-Minister  of  War,  now  commander  of  the  IIIrd  Corps, 
Marshal  LeBoeuf. 

It  is  but  too  naturally  in  accordance  with  this  lenient  view  that 
the  narrative  before  us,  interesting  and  accurate  as  the  details 
individually  are,  is  hardly  trustworthy  when  the  question  arises 
of  the  number  of  troops  that  actually  opposed  Bazaine  on  the  two' 
days  of  Noisseville.  The  calculation  is  that  the  French  Com- 
mander-in-Ohief,  all  deductions  made,  disposed  of  1 20,000  for  his 
attack  on  the  German  lines ;  and,  after  details  of  the  various  troops 
brought  up  to  check  it,  it  is  said  “  there  were  available  on  the 
German  side,  towards  the  end  of  the  battle,  over  69,000  men,  with 
290  guns.”  But,  looking  a  little  closely  at  these  figures,  and  the  hours 
of  arrival,  it  seems  that  this  total  represents  rather  the  mass  of  men 
disposable  long  after  the  action  was  over  than  those  that  really 
fought.  Twenty  thousand  appears  to  be  rather  above  the  strength 
of  the  Ist  Corps,  which  was  actually  in  occupation  of  the  part  of 
the  lines  on  which  Bazaine  moved  ;  and  half  that  number  represents 
the  effective  force  of  the  1st  Bivision  of  the  corps,  on  which  the 
real  strain  fell.  In  short,  however  well  the  French  at  first 
came  on,  and  -whatever  the  alleged  design  of  Bazaine,  the  fact  that 
their  effort  was  decisively  checked  by  a  force  of  not  more  than 
one-twelfth  their  strength  speaks  for  itself  as  an  argument  which  no 
mere  belief  in  any  one’s  honest  intentions  can  refute. 

There  is  yet  one  more  practical  test  of  the  two  theories  as  to 
Bazaine’s  conduct.  In  applying  this  we  are  compelled  to  correct 
the  assertion  with  which  the  Berlin  writer  prefaces  his  “  Con¬ 
siderations”  on  the  battle  of  Noisseville.  “  Whilst  the  Germans,” 
he  says,  “  in  all  the  previous  battles  of  this  war  had  come  forward 
as  tbe  assailants,  they  had  now  for  the  first  time  the  opportunity 
of  making  the  advantages  of  well-trained  infantry  and  the 
superiority  of  their  artillery  tell  in  a  defensive  action.”  Surely  he 
who  wrote  thus  has  forgotten  the  admirable  account  in  his  own  pages, 
which  we  not  long  since  reviewed,  of  the  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour, 
and  of  the  memorable  defence  there  made  by  Prince  Frederick 
Charles’s  IIIrd  Corps  against  the  superior  force  attempting  to 
drive  it  from  the  all-important  ground  it  had  seized.  Though 
Bazaine,  owing  to  a  tactical  blunder,  kept  back  much  of  his  army 
from  joining  in,  there  is  no  question  that,  on  that  day  at  any  rate, 
two  of  his  corps  did  their  very  best  to  force  their  way  through  the 
line  occupied  by  the  Germans.  And  what  was  the  cost  of  the 
effort  heroically  sustained  by  the  latter  P  Sixteen  thousand  of  their 
number  were  left  upon  the  ground ;  the  French,  on  their  part,  hardly 
|  suffering  less.  Now  at  Noisseville  again  we  find  one  German 
corps  bearing  the  brunt,  and  again  the  losses  nearly  equal.  But 
j  this  action,  on  the  fierceness  of  which  the  narrative  rests  Bazaine’s 
reputation  for  energy,  cost  the  Germans  just  three  thousand  men 
in  all,  and  the  French  a  few  hundreds  more.  Here  are  figures 
taken  from  the  writer’s  own  pages,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
J  them  as  sufficient  reason  for  contesting  the  opinion  with  which 
he  has  prefaced  them. 

We  have  dwelt  purposely  on  this  one  episode  of  the  action  of 
the  31st  August,  because  it  seems  from  this  volume  that  Bazaine’s 
defence  is  ultimately  to  rest  solely  upon  it ;  and,  after  all,  the  mo¬ 
tives  and  action  of  the  fallen  Marshal  must  form  for  all  time  to 
come  the  most  important  historical  element  in  the  story  of  the 
defence  of  Metz.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  challenged  the 
version  adopted  at  Berlin,  and  deliberately  set  forth  in  this  new 
Part  ol  the  narrative.  There  are  other  portions  of  great  interest ; 
as  that,  above  ah,  which  surveys  the  strategical  opportunities  which 
remained  to  the  Frencn  when  first  shut  in.  But  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  do  them  justice  now,  and  we  leave  them,  for  the  present 
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with  the  study  offered  us  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  siege  of 
Strasburg,  the  conduct  of  which  did  so  much  to  embitter  Alsace_ 
against  the  Empire  of  which  it  now  forms  part. 


LADY  SEFTON’S  PRIDE.* 

WE  must  begin  our  notice  of  Lady  Sef ton's  Pride  by  humbly 
confessing  that  we  do  not  know  so  much  of  the  inner  lives 
of  dukes  and  duchesses  and  the  nobility  in  general  as  Miss  Dora 
Russell.  Hence  we  shall  he  at  a  disadvantage  when  we  meet  her  on 
ground  so  familiar  to  her  and  so  foreign  to  ourselves.  Having 
made  this  confession,  what  we  have  to  say  of  her  hook  will 
doubtless  show  our  ignorance  of  the  good  breeding  and  refined 
conduct  characteristic,  according  to  her  showing,  of  those 
set  in  high  places.  Nevertheless,  for  the  sake  of  our  readers, 
whom  we  will  assume  to  be  as  ignorant  as  ourselves,  we  will  open 
our  mind  without  reserve,  not  grudging  the  superiority  we  thus 
concede  to  the  author. 

In  the  first  place,  the  grammar  of  the  book  is  peculiar.  We 
doubt  whether  a  mere  plebeian  like  Lindley  Murray  would  have 
passed  such  sentences  as  “  She  would  not  scheme  and  sell 
herself  like  this  beautiful  girl  is  doing”;  “Glimmering  as  it  had 
done  in  the  days  of  poor  Caroline  Merton,  when  her  heart  was  hot 
and  restless,  like  her  son’s  was  now  ”  ;  and  again,  “My  new  home 
is  the  very  place  for  an  invalid  like  she  is  to  recover.”  Dukes  and 
duchesses  and  their  chroniclers  may  find  this  a  short  and  easy  kind 
of  syntax,  but  it  sounds  odd  to  plain  people  like  ourselves.  Also 
“the  friendship  between  he  and  Walter  continues  unabated” 
is  not  middle-class  grammar ;  but  then  Miss  Russell  deals  so 
largely  with  the  nobility,  that  -we  suppose  she  ought  to  know  best. 
The  language  throughout  this  novel  is  all,  we  presume,  of  the 
very  highest  class,  as  it  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  common¬ 
place  herd  of  scholars  and  gentlemen.  In  Lady  Sefton's  Pride 
grammatical  relatives  are  as  independent  as  the  young  ladies  of 
whom  they  treat,  and  boldly  appear  in  the  page  without  the  sign 
of  an  antecedent  to  give  them  countenance.  A  face  is  “  he,”  as 
when  “  he  ” — i.e.  this  “  fine  face  ” —  “  had  inherited  all  his  mother’s 
beauty  ”  ;  and  new  paragraphs  constantly  break  the  link  between 
connected  clauses.  These  irregular  grains  of  style  are  charmingly 
relieved  by  bits  of  pathos  such  as : — “  Maria  read  these  words  ”  (the 
advertisement  of  her  lover’s  death),  “  and  the  room  seemed  to  swim 
around  her,  and  all  grew  dark  before  her  eyes,  and  the  next 
moment  she  fell  with  a  dull  and  heavy  thud  upon  the  floor  and 
“  the  empty  seat  they  had  sat  on  was  there.  The  moon,  too,  as 
then,  shone  on  the  dark  waters — shone  on  the  lily  leaves  and  the 
green  boughs  above — shone  on,  oh!  God — what?  Shone  on  a 
lovely  white  face — on  Julias  lovely  white  face,  floating  where  the 
lilies  grew.” 

The  story  is  as  far  removed  from  the  vulgar  commonplaces  of 
middle-class  existence  as  is  the  diction.  W  e  can  only  accept  it 
as  an  exposition  of  high  life,  with  reverent  wonder  at  what  that 
high  life  must  be.  But  then  we  have  not  had  the  author's  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  are  still  in  the  stage  of  unfamiliar  ignorance.  Lady 
Sefton's  Pride — which,  by  the  way,  seems  a  misnomer,  as  Lady 
Sefton’s  pride  has  not  much  to  do  with  the  matter  in  hand — deals 
mainly  with  the  loves  of  Walter  Sefton  and  Julia  Norman,  each 
having  a  second  string  to  his  or  her  bow,  and  each  being  false  to  the 
one  love  and  absurd  with  the  other.  As  for  Miss  Julia  Norman, 
Lord  Redclifte’s  daughter  and  Walter  Sefton's  enchantress,  we 
confess  ourselves  unable  to  understand  her.  She  is  supremely 
beautiful,  and  up  to  the  time  when  Walter  crosses  her  path  she 
has  been  vilely  heartless.  But  though  she  suffers  herself  to  be 
married  to  the  Duke  of  Malvern,  who  is  as  contemptible  morally  as 
he  is  unpleasant  personally,  she  is  madly  in  love  with  Walter,  and 
ready  to  brave  everything  for  his  sake.  Also  she  has  been  and  is 
still  utterly  wilful  and  uncontrollable ;  so  that  we  have  in  her 
a  conglomerate  of  inharmonious  elements  by  which  ordinary  analysis 
is  rendered  difficult.  If  she  is  difficult  to  the  critic,  she  must 
have  been  impossible  to  her  housemates.  Neither  her  father,  the 
proud,  cold,  powerful  statesman,  nor  her  great  aunt  and  chaperon, 
the  wicked,  worldly  Lady  Bettly,  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
smallest  amount  of  influence  over  her.  The  paternal  statesman 
warns  WTalter  against  her  fascinations,  then  flings  him  into  her 
way,  and  sets  him  the  example  of  yielding  his  better  reason  to 
her  desires.  Lady  Bettly  from  the  first  tells  her  that  she  is  going 
to  break  Walter  Sefton’s  heart  and  damage  her  chances  of  “  the 
strawberry  leaves,”  and  that  in  terms  of  unmistakable  plainness, 
not  to  say  coarseness ;  but  Julia,  or,  as  she  is  familiarly  called,  Ju, 
plays  with  fire  till  she  scorches  herself,  and  by  dint  of  trying 
to  make  Walter  in  love  with  her,  falls  into  the  pit  she  had 
digged  for  another,  and  loses  her  head  as  well  as  her  heart. 
On  the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  the  Duke  she  makes  her  escape 
and  goes  down  “  on  the  quiet”  to  Cumber  Park,  where  Walter 
is  staying.  Here  they  have  hysterical  scenes  of  love,  many 
kisses,*  much  tall  talk,  a  few  falsehoods  on  her  part,  and  a  great 
deal  of  drifting  inanity  on  his.  Then  she  is  betrayed  to  Lady 
Bettly,  when  that  energetic  and  much-vexed  old  stager  suddenly 
appears  on  the  scene,  and  drags  off  the  sobbing  girl  to  her  sacrifice 
and  the  strawberry  leaves.  Not,  however,  before  the  old  lady  has 
rebuked  Walterfornot  admitting  her  whenshe  knocks  at  his  bedroom 
door  until  he  has  “  assumed  some  garments,”  answering  his  piteous 
pleading  when  she  bids  him  open  the  door — “  I  can’t  for  a  few 

*  Lady  Sefton's  Pride.  A  Novel.  By  Dora  Russell,  Author  of  “The 
Vicar’s  Governess,”  &c.  3  vols.  London  :  Tinsley  Brothers.  1875. 


moments,  Lady  Bettly ;  do  wait  till  I  am  dressed  ” — with,  “  What 
folly  about  dress  !  I  saw  you  in  your  baby-clothes,  so  it  won’t 
kill  me  to  see  you  in  your  dressing-gown  now.”  That  night  of 
the  veteran’s  sudden  arrival  was  rich  in  the  matter  of  toilets. 
Walter,  having  “  assumed  some  garments,”  goes  into  Julia’s  room, 
where  he  finds  her  “  sitting,  or  rather  leaning,  against  the  side  of 
the  bed,  dressed  in  a  white  dressing-gown,  and  with  her  long  black 
hair  streaming  over  her  shoulders.”  To  be  sure  the  French  maid, 
spy  and  traitor,  is  there ;  so  is  Lady  Bettly,  who  protests  vigor¬ 
ously  enough  against  the  young  man’s  intrusion;  but  Walter  is 
only  occupied  in  finding  out  the  truth,  and  learning  for  certain 
whether  Julia  is  going  to  be  married  to  the  Duke,  and  whether 
she  has  been  playing  with  and  deceiving  him.  How  much 
he  was  ill  earnest  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  “as  he 
spoke,  he  grasped  her  hand  in  his  fierce  emotion  so  violently  that 
he  cut  her  finger  with  the  diamond  hoop  which  she  wore,  and  she 
gave  a  sudden  and  sharp  cry  of  pain.”  We  have  already  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  final  fate  of  this  misguided  young  patrician,  whose 
strawberry  leaves  produced  the  fruit  of  coarse  contention  between 
herself  and  her  ducal  spouse,  and  ended  in  a  lovely  white  face 
floating  where  the  water-lilies  grew. 

Besides  this  lovely  young  coquette,  who  develops  first  into  a 
tigress  and  then  into  a  sentimental  suicide,  Lord  Redcliffe  has  an 
elder  daughter,  of  whom  we  see  very  little,  and  a  son  of  whom  we 
see  more  than  enough.  “  The  Honourable  George  ”  is  not  cheer¬ 
ing  to  the  believer  in  humanity : — 

“  Mr.  Norman,  Mr.  Sefton,”  went  on  Mr.  Oliphant,  with  a  slight  wave  of 
his  hand,  and  with  almost  a  start  of  disgust,  Walter  looked  at  the  other 
person  in  the  room,  who  rose,  made  a  loutish  bow,  and  then  sat  down  again 
as  his  tutor  mentioned  his  name. 

This  was  the  Honourable  George  Norman  ;  heir  of  a  long  and  noble  line, 
and  the  successor  to  Lord  Redclifte’s  distinguished  name. 

He  had  not  been  born  to  these  honours.  In  a  bright  and  promising  boy¬ 
hood,  an  elder  son  had,  to  the  terrible  grief  of  Lord  Redcliffe,  been  sud¬ 
denly  struck  down,  and  it  was  only  then  that  George,  the  younger  one,  had 
stepped  into  prominency.  He  was  now  about  twenty  years  of  age,  and  a 
tall,  stout,  well-formed  young  man,  if  he  had  carried  himself  better  ;  but 
no  one  could  look  in  his  face,  not  even  a  passing  stranger,  and  not  see  that 
some  terrible  defect,  some  strange  want  of  mental  capacity,  had  dwarfed 
his  intellect,  and  left  him  with  the  mind  of  a  child  and  the  strong  and  un¬ 
curbed  passions  of  a  man. 

“  It  was  in  his  blood,”  people  said,  shrugging  their  shoulders,  and  his 
presence  was  so  distasteful  to  Lord  Redcliffe  that  rarely,  if  ever,  he  in¬ 
habited  the  same  residence  as  his  son.  When  the  family  came  to  Cumber, 
the  Honourable  George  and  his  tutor  generally  went  to  Brighton,  or  some 
other  watering-place,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Oliphant 
had  little  pleasure  or  honour  in  his  charge. 

This  half-idiot  has  formed  an  attachment  to  Fanny  Gresham,  the 
bright  and  clever  younger  daughter  of  Lord  Redcliffe’s  knavish 
agent ;  the  tutor,  Mr.  Oliphant,  being  in  love  with  Maria,  the 
elder.  When  the  lout  marries  Miss  Fanny,  as  he  does  secretly, 
Lord  Redcliffe’s  heart  breaks,  which  may  be  thought  rather 
absurd  in  his  lordship.  Grant  that  an  agent’s  daughter  is  not, 
as  a  rule,  quite  the  right  kind  of  wife  for  a  lord’s  son ;  still, 
when  it  comes  to  a,  lout  like  the  Honourable  George,  might  not 
a  proud  statesman  have  accepted  with  gratitude  any  well-con¬ 
ducted  young  person  who  would  have  sacrificed  herself  to  such  a 
creature,  and  have  made  him  happy  and  kept  him  straight?  We 
do  not  pretend  to  judge  of  proud  statesmen  and  titled  fathers ;  but 
surely  Lord  Redcliffe  was  weak  and  unreasonable  to  die  of  such  a 
marriage.  But  we  acknowledge  that  these  are  mysteries  beyond 
us.  Why  my  Lord  had  not  more  authority  over  his  wilful  daughter ; 
why  he  let  her  run  such  risks  of  damaging  her  character  as  she 
must  have  done  ;  why  he  took  as  the  guardian  and  chaperon  of  his 
motherless  girls  such  an  old  sinner  as  Lady  Bettly ;  why  Walter 
was  such  a  weak  fool  as  to  let  himself  be  entangled  after  all  the 
warning's  he  had  received,  with  his  own  Margaret  Blackburn  in  the 
background;  why  Julia  married  the  Duke;  why  Mr.  Oliphant,  who 
is  meant  to  be  an  honourable  man,  put  his  honour  in  his  pocket, 
and  winked  at  the  villany  of  Mr.  Gresham,  because  he  was  in  love 
with  Mr.  Gresham’s  daughter — why  all  these  things  were,  we  confess 
ourselves  unable  to  understand.  As  little  do  we  understand  why 
Lady  Sefton's  Pride  was  written,  or,  being  written,  was  published  ; 
or  why  any  printer’s  reader  could  allow  such  a  phrase  as  “  between 
he  and  Walter”  to  pass  as  the  English  appropriate  to  the  historian 
of  dukes  and  duchesses,  statesmen  and  scholars. 


THE  SPEAKER’S  COMMENTARY.— VOL.  V.* 

O INCE  we  last  noticed  the  slow  progress  of  this  work  one  or 
k3  two  more  instalments  of  it  have  appeared.  We  propose  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  last  volume  that  has  been  published.  It 
contains  the  books  of  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  the  Lamentations. 
Under  the  general  editorial  supervision  of  Canon  Cook  of  Exeter, 
the  Introduction,  Commentary,  and  Critical  Notes  upon  Isaiah 
are  by  Dr.  Kay,  formerly  Principal  of  Bishop's  College,  Calcutta, 
and  now  Rector  of  Great  Leghs  in  Essex ;  and  those  upon 
Jeremiah  by  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury.  Both  of 
these  gentlemen  are  well  known  as  accomplished  Hebrew  scholars ; 
and  we  think  that  the  present  volume  is  in  many  respects  a  very 
great  improvement  upon  some  of  its  predecessors.  We  still  indeed 
could  desire  a  greater  unity  of  sentiment  and  of  method  than  can, 
we  suppose,  be  attained  even  by  the  strictest  editorial  control  of 

*  The  Holy  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorized  Version  (A.D.  1611)  ;  with 
an  Explanatory  and  Critical  Commentary,  and  a  Revision  of  the  Translation, 
by  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Vol.  V.  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  Lamentations.  London  :  John  Murray.  1875. 
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independent  writers.  And  we  still  feel  that  the  present  Com¬ 
mentary  is  both  feeble  and  superfluous  in  presence  of  that  remark¬ 
able  monument  of  scholarship  and  theology,  the  complete  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Bible  for  which  the  Church  of  England  has  to 
thank  the  present  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  But  still  the  held  of  the 
exegesis  of  Scripture  is  practically  boundless,  and  we  are  glad  to 
welcome  any  such  labourers  as  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  present  volume  of  the  Speaker's  Commentary.  Dr.  Kay 
and  Dr.  Payne  Smith  are  very  different  in  the  character  and  bent 
of  their  minds.  The  former,  though  a  man  evidently  of  fervent 
piety  and  possessed  of  an  almost  mediaeval  knowledge  of  Scripture, 
is  somewhat  dry  and  jejune  in  his  criticisms.  Those  who  know 
anything  of  mediaeval  commentators  do  not  require  to  be  told  that, 
contrary  to  the  vulgar  opinion  on  the  subject,  the  actual  knowledge 
of  the  text  of  the  Scriptures  was  very  much  greater  among  such 
writers  than  it  is  among  most  modern  divines.  Unhappily  their 
acquaintance  with  philology  and  the  rules  of  sound  criticism  was 
but  small.  Dr.  Kay,  on  the  other  hand,  is  equally  keen  with  the 
best  of  thorn  to  discern  the  most  minute  and  (as  some  would  say) 
the  most  fanciful  verbal  parallelisms.  But  then  his  critical  scho¬ 
larship  is  never  at  fault.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  too  often  con¬ 
tent  with  briefly  indicating  the  parallelisms  of  expression,  and  the 
connexions  of  thought  implied  by  them,  without  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion.  So  that,  however  lull  of  valuable  suggestions  his  notes  may 
be,  we  suspect  that  upon  the  majority  of  his  readers  they  will  be 
thrown  away  altogether.  In  fact,  his  annotations  more  nearly  re¬ 
semble  the  brief  memoranda  which  a  lecturer  on  the  exegesis  of 
Scripture  would  use  for  his  own  guidance  while  addressing  his 
class,  than  the  finished  comments  intended  for  homo  reading.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's  notes  strike  us  as  being 
far  less  valuable  than  his  colleague’s.  They  seem  to  us  to  betray 
a  far  less  deep  insight  into  the  heart  of  his  subject,  and  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  in  general  with  a  mere  commonplace  interpretation  of  the 
general  drift  of  the  text.  Dr.  Kay’s  work  in  this  volume  reminds 
ns,  naturally,  of  his  own  valuable  Translation  of  the  Psalms,  with 
his  critical  notes.  His  annotations  speak  only  to  those  who  are 
already  competent  to  understand  them.  But  we  can  scarcely  fancy 
that  either  critical  students  or  merely  devout  readers  of  the 
Bible  will  care  to  make  much  use  of  Dr.  Payne  Smith’s  fluent  but 
shallow  aud  superficial  Commentary. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  general  editor  has  not  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  various  contributors  to  this  joint  work  some  common 
rule  of  abbreviations  or  references.  Nothing  can  be  harder  for  a 
man  who  has  little  previous  knowledge  of  the  criticism  of  the  text 
of  Scripture  than  to  find,  without  any  explanation  (so  far  as  we 
have  seen  in  a  careful  examination  of  these  volumes),  references  to 
“  Aq.,”  “  Sv,”  and  “  Th.”  It  is  not  every  one  who  has  learnt  the 
use  or  the  value  of  Origan’s  Hexapla,  with  its  various  readings  from 
the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  or  Theodotion.  The  work 
before  us  is  a  Commentary  for  the  use  of  ordinary  readers,  and  not 
merely  for  scholars.  It  can  never  be  supposed,  we  imagine,  that 
any  one  will  read  these  volumes  through  consecutively.  A  Com¬ 
mentary  is  intended,  surely,  for  occasional  reference ;  and  unlearned 
persons  ought  to  find  each  note  intelligible  in  itself,  without  need¬ 
less  reference  to  an  apparatus  criticus.  But  no  such  apparatus  is 
here  provided.  Dr.  Kay,  indeed,  condescends  to  explain  two 
peculiar  symbols  of  his  own  in  an  introductory  note,  lie  tells  us 
that  “  s.  w.”  and  “  s.w.a.”  mean  respectively  in  his  notes  that 
the  same  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  the  quoted  passages  as  in  the 
text,  or  in  the  text  as  in  certain  quoted  passages.  And  truly  these 
symbols  are  necessary  for  his  own  special  style  of  verbal  criticism. 
But  no  other  information  is  given.  Dr.  Kay  is  herein  a  worse 
offender  than  his  colleague  ;  but  perhaps  that  is  only  because  his 
references  are  far  more  numerous.  When  he  refers,  as  he  does,  for 
example,  at  p.  230,  to  the  “  Qur.,”  many  of  his  readersmay  be  pardoned 
for  not  understanding  that  he  means  the  Koran.  Perhaps  every  one 
ought  to  know  that  Dr.  Tristram’s  “  N.  II.  of  B.’’  means  Natural 
History  of  the  Bible,  and  that  Dr.  Newman’s  “  Gr.  of  As.”  means 
his  Grammar  of  Assent.  But  surely  the  revising  editor  would  have 
done  well  to  expand  these  and  other  like  abbreviations.  Thus 
“  Burton  and  Drake,  Unexpl.  S.”  is  sufficiently  enigmatical  to 
readers  who  may  not  have  chanced  to  fall  in  with  the  book.  We 
may  add  that  the  names  of  contemporary  commentators,  and  more 
especially  of  the  German  ones,  are  so  abbreviated  as  to  be  scarcely 
intelligible  even  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  their  works.  The 
want  of  revising  editorial  care  is  to  be  noticed  also  in  the  fact  that 
sometimes,  as  for  instance  in  Isaiah  i.  14,  Dr.  Kay,  interpreting 
“  my  soul  ”  as  the  seat  of  the  emotions  and  affections,  compares 
the  expression  with  the  words  “my  mind”  in  Jer.  xv.  1.  But 
on  the  latter  place  Dr.  Payne  Smith  says  nothing.  In  view  of  the 
present  state  of  psychological  science,  the  insufficient  explanation 
of  the  one  commentator  and  the  absolute  silence  of  the  other  are 
equally  unsatisfactory. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  discrepancy  is  to  be  noted  in  the 
estimates  formed  by  these  two  scholars  of  the  value  of  the  recent 
interpretations  of  Assyrian  cuneiform  inscriptions.  Here  is  Dr. 
Kay’s  note  on  the  mention  of  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria,  in 
Isaiah  xx.  1 : — 

In  Dr.  Schrader’s  Die  Keilinschriften  t aid  das  Alte  Testament  is  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  what  has  been  supposed  to  be  made  out  by  Assyriologists  respecting 
Sargon.  This  includes  a  siege  of  AskdocL,  and  a  campaign  against  Sevecli, 
King  of  Egypt.  After  a  minute  examination  of  some  of  the  works  of  the 
best  Assyriologists  (as  j\I.  Oppert,  M.  Menant,  Mr.  Norris,  and  Mr.  Smith), 
the  present  writer  is  satislied  that  the  whole  process  of  decipherment  has  j 
not  yet  got  beyond  the  tentative  stage.  In  particular,  as  regards  the  names 
?f  Assyrian  Kings,  they  have  not  been,  properly  speaking,  discovered  m  the  \ 
inscriptions,  but  rather  read  into  them.  They  were  found,  because  it  was  J 


assumed  that  they  occurred  there — “  parce  qu’on  avait  des  raisons  de  croiro 
qu'ils  se  retro  uvaient  dans  un  groupe  donne.”  Kesults  so  obtained  must 
undergo  much  patient  verification  before  they  cease  to  be  hypothetical.  For 
the  present  then  (and  probably  for  a  long  time  to  come)  the  decipherments 
cannot  be  held  to  furnish  materials  for  authentic  history. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Dean  of  Canterbury,  in  his  “  Introduction  to 
the  Book  of  Jeremiah,”  refers  to  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  as 
throwing  a  great  flood  of  light  upon  the  Assyrian  period  of 
Jewish  history,  and  quotes  Schrader  in  particular  (especially  as 
confirmed  by  Neteler,  in  the  Theol.  Quartalschr.  of  Tubingen)  as 
an  authority  of  the  highest  value.  Oanon  Cook  might  well,  we 
think,  have  attempted  to  harmonise  these  discordant  views.  The 
following  note  by  Dr.  Smith  on  Jeremiah  xxi.  2  will  perhaps  be 
found  instructive,  as  showing  how  very  doubtful  after  all  is  much 
of  the  current  interpretation  of  cuneiform  inscription.  For  here 
we  have  Professor  Itawlinson,  Schrader,  and  Scheuchzer,  all  differ¬ 
ing  in  the  spelling  and  meaning  of  the  name  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
Oppert  “  now  ”  agreeing  with  one  of  them,  as  though  he  had 
formerly  held  a  different  view : — 

Nebuchadrezzar.  This  way  of  spelling  the  name,  as  we  might  expect  in 
one  personally  acquainted  with  the  Ohaldaeans,  is  more  correct  than  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  which  nevertheless  became  finally  the  current  form  among  the 
Jews,  and  as  such  is  used  by  Jeremiah  and  even  b3r  Daniel.  In  the  cylinders 
it  is  written  Nabu-hudurri-uzwr,  which  Professor  Itawlinson  explains  as 
Nebo  protects  the  landmarks  (“Ancient  Monarchies,”  iii.  80).  Schrader 
(“  Die  Keilinschr.  u.  das  A.  Test.,”  p.  235)  translates  Nebo,  do  thou  protect 
the  crown,  and  Oppert  now  approves  of  this  rendering.  But  in  the  “Zeit- 
sehrift  d.  morg.  Gesellsch.,”  xvi.  487,  Scheuchzer  writes  it  Nabu-cod-rossor, 
and  translates  Fire,  the  shining  God. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  Dean’s  own  showing,  that  Dr.  Kay's 
caution  is  well  timed. 

We  need  scarcely  say,  perhaps,  tlxat  Dr.  Kay  is  orthodox  on  the 
subject  of  there  being  hut  one  Isaiah.  He  has  discussed  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  a  deutero-Isaiah  very  briefly,  but  very  ably,  in  his  In¬ 
troduction.  The  whole  of  this  preliminary  essay  indeed  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  worth  reading,  and  not  the  least  so  is  the  part  in 
which  he  discusses  the  prophet's  own  description  of  his  hook 
as  a  Vision.  We  confess,  too,  that  we  like  his  practice  of  add¬ 
ing  “  observations  ”  to  the  passages  on  which  he  comments. 
It  is  a  very  convenient  one,  and  peculiar  to  himself.  It 
affords  an  occasional  opportunity  for  drawing  an  inference,  or 
introducing  some  collateral  thought,  apart  from  the  verbal 
commentary,  which  is  most  advantageous.  We  observe  even  in 
Dr.  Kay,  as  in  some  of  his  colleagues  whose  contributions  to 
earlier  volumes  we  have  noticed  on  former  occasions,  a  marked 
abstinence  from  what  is  called  mystical  interpretation.  In  due 
subordination  to,  and  in  harmony  with,  the  primary  sense  of  the 
text,  we  believe  that  the  secondary  meaning  is  often  of  the  highest 
importance  in  the  interpretation  of  Scripture.  We  were  especially 
struck  with  the  frigidity  and  insipidity  of  his  remarks  on  the 
sublime  vision  of  the  heavenly  temple  in  Isaiah  vi.  3,  and  the 
doctrinal  import  of  the  Tersanctus.  A  subsequent  note  to  the 
effect  that  “  the  Trisagion,  if  it  does  not  expressly  propound  the 
solution,  implies  it,”  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  most  inadequate  treat¬ 
ment  of  a  most  important  subject.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
a  very  full  and  beautiful  commentary  on  the  phrase  “  spreading 
forth  his  hands,  as  he  that  swimmeth,”  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter. 
Again,  however,  in  commenting  on  the  eleventh  chapter,  Dr.  Kay 
not  only  does  not  say  a  word  of  the  “  seven  gifts  of  the  Spirit  ” 
therein  enumerated,  hut  actually  speaks  of  them  as  six,  divided 
into  “  three  pairs.”  We  lighted  by  chance  upon  one  example  which 
illustrates  the  most  provoking  fault  of  ail  in  a  commentator. 
Suppose  a  man  to  have  heard  a  doubt  expressed  as  to  who 
“  the  angel  of  the  presence”  really  was,  and  to  turn  to  this  Com¬ 
mentary,  Isaiah  lxiii.  9,  for  an  explanation.  Dr.  Kay  supplies 
various  parallel  passages,  and  refers  his  reader  to  a  note  in  a 
previous  volume,  and  also  to  Dr.  Mill  on  Pantheism  and  to  Dr. 
Pusey  on  Daniel.  Dut  he  does  not  answer  the  question  in  plain- 
terms,  though  his  readers  have  every  right  to  look  for  such  a 
solution  for  their  doubts.  We  notice,  we  may  observe,  an  inte¬ 
resting  suggestion  that  “  the  son  of  Tabeal,”  mentioned  in  the 
seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah,  was  a  descendant  of  Naarnan,  retaining 
his  ancestor's  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel.  Dr.  Payne  Smith,  too, 
suggests  reflections  in  his  identification  of  Assurbanipal  with  “  the 
great  and  noble  Asnapper  ”  of  the  book  of  Ezra ;  and  he  argues, 
successfully,  we  think,  that  Hilkiah,  the  father  of  Jeremiah,  was 
the  high-priest  of  that  name.  We  conclude  with  a  curious  note 
of  Dr.  Smith's  on  the  earliest  cypher  on  record,  which  will  interest 
all  cryjjtographers.  Jeremiah  mentions  a  King  of  Sheshach 
(xxv.  26).  What  is  Sheshach  ?  The  answer  is  that  it  is  a 
cypher  for  Babel : — 

Of  the  numerous  explanations  given  of  this  word,  that  alone  of  Jerome  is 
probable,  obtained  by  him  doubtless  from  the  ltabbi  who  instructed  him 
111  Hebrew.  He  says  that  it  is  the  name  Babel,  written  in  cypher.  This, 
the  oldest  known  cypher,  consisted  simply  in  reversing  the  order  of  the 
alphabet,  whence  its  name  Atbash,  T,  the  last  letter,  being  put  for  Aleph, 
SH,  the  next  in  reverse  order,  for  Beth,  and  so  on.  By  carrying  this  process 
back  it  will  be  found  that  Caph=CH  takes  the  place  of  L,  aud  then 
SlIeSHaCH  becomes  BaBel.  A  more  remarkable  example  occurs  iu 
ch.  li.  1,  where  the  unmeaning  words  “  the  heart  of  my  risers  up  ”  become, 
when  the  letters  are  similarly  transposed,  “  the  Chaldanins.” 

On  the  latter  place  Dr.  Smith  well  remarks : — 

We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  cypher  was  invented  by  Jeremiah,  or  that 
lie  used  it  lierefor  concealment.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  probable  that  it  was 
first  devised  either  for  political  purposes  or  for  trade,  and  was  in  time  largely 
employed  in  the  correspondence  between  the  exiles  of  Babylon  and  then- 
friends  at  home.  And  thus  words  in  common  use  like  Sheshach  and 
Lebkamai  would  be  known  to  everybody. 
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In  conclusion  we  may  say  that  we  tliink  the  Dean  of  Canterbury's 
commentary  on  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  remarkably  inferior 
in  quality  and  unsympathetic  in  tone. 


LEYDEN’S  POETICAL  WORKS.* 

SHALL  we  say  that  the  plague  of  centenaries  has  fallen  of  late 
years  with  equal  violence  on  ourselves  and  on  the  sister 
kingdoms?  Assuredly  there  is  temptation  enough  to  move  us. 
But  let  us  refrain  from  rash  and  general  words,  seeing  that  the 
keeping  of  times  and  days,  by  way  of  anniversary,  jubilee,  centenary, 
or  multiple  centenary,  or  howsoever  otherwise  calculated,  is  of  itself 
a  thing  indifferent.  And  it  may  be  the  occasion  of  things  good 
and  profitable  when  it  can  be  used  to  stir  up  men  to  some  deed  or 
remembrance  which  is  right  and  fitting,  but  cannot  be  brought  to 
pass  unless  a  common  action  is  determined  to  a  definite  time  and 
place  by  some  kind  of  conventional  appropriateness.  But,  if  it  may 
be  discreetly  and  laudably  used  for  a  means,  it  is  not  hastily  to 
be  taken  for  an  end.  To  speak  more  closely  to  our  present  point, 
if  an  edition  of  an  author's  works  is  wanted,  it  may  be  very  proper 
to  choose  the  centenary  of  his  birth  or  death  for  producing  it ;  but 
the  occurrence  of  such  centenary  is  not  alone  an  absolute  and  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  why  an  edition  should  be  produced.  Now  Dr.  John 
Leyden  would  be  a  hundred  years  old  if  he  were  alive  this  year, 
and  therefore  his  poems  are  reprinted.  This  Leyden,  as  an  old 
chronicler  would  say,  was  a  man  of  remarkable  native  vigour  and 
industry.  He  raised  himself  from  a  humble  origin  to  be  a  trusted 
servant  of  the  Government  of  India.  After  being  known  as  an 
authority  on  the  ballad  literature  of  his  own  country,  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  then,  and  probably  since,  un¬ 
rivalled  in  variety  and  extent.  On  his  going  out  to  India  the  only 
appointment  he  could  obtain  was  a  medical  one,  and  to  obtain  it  he 
had  first  to  qualify  himself  to  practise  medicine  ;  he  betook  himself 
to  the  work,  and  did  qualify  himself  in  six  months.  He  was  the  friend 
of  Scott  and  his  compeers,  and  they  dealt  with  him  as  an  equal. 
He  was  eccentric  and  at  times  overbearing  in  his  manners,  but  a  man 
of  strength  and  worth.  In  short,  his  memory  deserves  all  respect, 
and  we  are  as  far  from  entertaining  any  design  to  disparage  it  as 
the  design,  if  entertained,  would  be  idle.  But  whether  his  poems 
deserve  a  centenary  edition  is  another  question,  on  which  we  con¬ 
ceive  that  opinions  are  free ;  and  the  opinion  at  which  we  have 
arrived  does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  publishers. 

There  was  one  exception  to  the  general  esteem  in  which  Leyden 
was  held.  This  exception  was  Campbell.  Between  him  and 
Leyden  there  was  a  strong  personal  hostility,  coexistent  with  a 
mutual  critical  respect  or  even  admiration,  but  apparently  in  no¬ 
wise  tempered  by  it.  This  was  accounted  for  partly  by  incom¬ 
patibility  of  temper,  partly  by  some  specific  ground  of  quarrel  of 
which  conflicting  accounts  were  given.  It  is  singular  that  Leyden’s 
poetical  aim  and  manner  were  so  like  those  of  his  enemy  that  his 
work  might  almost  be  taken  for  an  imitation.  If  any  one  wants  to 
imagine  what  Leyden's  poems  are  like,  let  him  first  deduct  from 
Campbell’s  those  brilliant  felicities,  such  as  the  “  Battle  of  the 
Baltic  ”  and  certain  other  pieces,  for  whose  sake  his  writings  live. 
Then  let  him  conceive  Campbell's  average  work,  excluding  these 
extraordinary  lights,  to  be  done  very  fairly  well,  but  distinctly  not 
so  well.  Is  this  likely  to  be  a  root  of  lasting  fame,  or  has  it  vital 
fire  enough  to  be  fanned  into  blaze  by  a  centenary  edition  ?  It 
seems  that  the  Edinburgh  Borderers’  Union  think  so.  The  editor 
himself,  to  judge  from  w:hat  he  says  in  his  Memoir,  is  in  truth 
pretty  nearly  of  one  mind  with  us  : — 

Ilis  poetry,  in  some  cases,  is  inspired  with  a  melody  of  expression  which 
is  seldom  surpassed  ;  but  the. greater  part  of  it  is  strained  and  heavy.  “  The 
Scenes  of  Infancy  ”  rank  him  beside  Campbell,  but.  it  has  not  the  finish  of 
“The  Pleasures  of  Hope.”  It  bears  the  marks  of  having  been  hurriedly 
pieced  together,  and  like  Alexander  Smith’s  “  Life  Drama,”  composed  of  a 
number  of  shorter  poems,  afterwards  collected,  and  united  under  one  title. 
Some  of  lus  minor  pieces  are  truly  beautiful. 

The  editor  goes  on  to  select  two  poems  for  especial  praise  as 
being  “  products  of  an  imagination  which  could  have  risen  to  a  very 
high  position  among  our  chief  lyric  poets.”  On  referring  to  these 
we  find  them  to  he  creditable  and  eminently  respectable  pieces 
of  work  according  to  the  taste  and  manner  of  the  time ;  of 
true  lyric  imagination  they  have  nothing.  That  we  may  not  leave 
the  reader  to  trust  merely  to  our  assertion,  it  may  he  proper  to 
give  a  specimen  of  the  “  Scenes  of  Infancy”:- — - 

Roxburgh !  how  fallen,  since  first,  in  Gothic  pride, 

Thy  frowning  battlements  the  war  defied, 

Called  the  hold  chief  to  grace  thy  blazoned  halls, 

And  bade  the  river  gird  thy  solid  walls  1 
Fallen  are  thy  towers,  and,  where  the  palace  stood, 

In  gloomy  grandeur,  waves  yon  hanging  wood  ; 

Crushed  are  thy  halls,  save  where  the  peasant  sees 
One  moss-clad  ruin  rise  between  the  trees; 

The  still-green  trees,  whose  mournful  branches  wave, 

In  solemn  cadence  o’er  the  hapless  brave. 

Proud  castle  1  Fancy  still  beholds  thee  stand, 

The  curb,  the  guardian  of  this  Border  land, 

As  when  the  signal  flame  that  blazed  afar, 

And  bloody'  flag,  proclaimed  impending  war, 

While,  in  the  lion’s  place,  the  leopard  frowned, 

And  marshalled  armies  hemmed  thy  bulwarks  round. 

We  have  chosen  an  apostrophe,  for  constant  apostrophes  are  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  mark — perhaps  we  might  say  the  distinctive  mark — of  the 

*  The  ToeticaL  Works  of  I)r.  John  Leyden.  With  Memoir  by  Thomas 
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language  affected  by  the  didactic  poetry  of  that  generation.  The 
reader  who  verifies  our  extract  and  turns  over  one  page  more  will 
he  further  rewarded  by  finding  that  “  Tempe  rises  on  the  banks  of 
Tweed  ”  in  the  most  appropriate  and  classical  fashion.  “  A  name 
given  to  any  valley  noted  for  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,”  adds  the 
editor  (if  indeed  it  he  the  present  editor)  in  a  foot-note  which  at 
once  carries  us  a  century  back.  But  it  deserves  a  passing  notice 
that  the  memoir  prefixed  to  this  edition  consistently  aims  at  re¬ 
producing  the  tone  and  language  of  the  author’s  time,  and  upon 
the  whole  with  remarkable  success.  The  following  passage  shows 
how  Leyden  and  others  were  caught  in  a  storm  on  the  West  coast 
of  Scotland : — 

The  fear  of  a  watery  grave  already  held  the  small  company-  in  its  chill 
grasp,  when  our  hero,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  all,  began  to  sing,  as  he 
say-s,  his  death-song,  and  shout,  “  Loehaber  no  more.”  But  fate  had  not 
decreed  that  they  should  so  perish.  They  managed  to  land  on  Lismoro  in 
safety',  but  thoroughly'  drenched. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  last  sentence  the  editor  has  lapsed,  doubtless 
through  inattention,  into  the  slovenly  modern  habit,  or  rather  the 
habit  of  our  barbarous  ancestors  revived  by  the  moderns,  of  telling 
plain  facts  in  plain  words.  The  adoption  of  the  style  proper  to- 
the  author’s  own  time  is  a  refinement  of  centenary  devotion  which 
we  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  elsewhere.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate  that  in  this  instance  the  style  happens  to  he  about  the  worst 
that  ever  prevailed  in  English  prose.  But  we  must  not  he  too 
hard  on  the  memoir,  which  is  readable  and  intelligible  except  in 
the  pathetic  passages,  and  allows  the  original  authorities  to  speak 
for  themselves  by  giving  considerable  extracts  from  correspondents. 

A  not  inconsiderable  part  of  the  poems  consists  of  translations 
from  various  languages.  Those  from  the  Greek,  of  which  alone 
we  can  form  any  direct  judgment,  are  as  loose  and.  conventional  as 
translations  were  then  accustomed  to  he.  In  a  version  of  certain 
celebrated  lines  of  Simonides,  Danae  is  made  to  address  her 
child  as  “  in  brazen  folds  immured.”  Nobody  would  guess  by  the 
light  of  nature  that  these  “  brazen  folds  ”  represent  a  wooden  chest 
fastened  with  copper  holts,  which  in  other  stanzas  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  becomes  a  “  bier  ”  and  a  “  floating  cell.”  Leyden  comes  into 
direct  competition  with  his  personal  enemy  Campbell  in  dealing 
with  the  well-known  drinking  song  ascribed  to  Iiybrias  of  Crete. 
This  piece  is  somewhat  oddly  headed  “  from  Iiybrias  Cretensis,” 
as  if  Iiybrias  Cretensis  had  been  a  standard  author.  The  version 
itself  is  nothing  like  so  good  as  Campbell's  either  in  spirit  or  in, 
accuracy. 

In  short,  without  saying  that  in  a  time  -when  centenaries  are  so 
fashionable  Leyden  does  not  deserve  on  other  grounds  a  centenary 
as  well  as  other  people,  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  its  present 
form  the  celebration  is  misconceived.  There  was  matter  enough 
for  a  biography,  and  it  is  to  he  regretted  that  this  was  not  taken 
up  as  a  substantive  work.  A  good  biography  of  Leyden  without 
the  poems  might  be  a  hook  of  real  interest  and  good  for  example  of 
life.  As  things  now  stand  we  cannot  say  that  there  is  much  in¬ 
struction  or  entertainment  to  he  found  in  the  present  volume.  It. 
is  an  ungracious  task  to  have  to  say  so  of  a  publication  which  is 
quite  innocent  and  exceedingly  well  meant,  but  we  cannot  see  our 
way  to  any  different  verdict. 


COSITAS  ESPANOLAS.* 

MRS.  HARVEY’S  short  preface  is  apologetic,  but  scarcely 
satisfactory.  She  confesses  that  sbe  has  nothing  new  to  say 
of  a  country  that  has  been  often  and  ably  described  ;  but  she  hopes 
that  her  testimony  to  the  attractive  character  of  the  people  may 
enlist  the  sympathy  of  some  hearts  in  their  struggle  to  emerge  from 
the  darkness  in  which  they  have  been  enveloped  for  so  long.  We 
can  only  say  that,  if  sympathy  could  have  helped  the  Spaniards, 
and  if  it  were  to  he  excited  by  studying  the  wiitings  of  tourists,, 
the  people  would  long  ago  have  been  emancipated  and  enlightened  to 
a  degree  that  must  have  excited  the  envy  of  their  neighbours.  But 
the  fact  is,  that  while  every  one  must  compassionate  the  miserable 
condition  of  fallen  Spain,  the  compassion  is  largely  mingled  with 
contempt,  chiefly  because  no  such  struggle  exists  as  Mrs.  Harvey 
seems  to  believe  in.  Spains  sinks  lower  and  lower,  she  is  become 
the  battle-ground  of  factions  and  the  prey  of  political  adventurers, 
because  her  people  prassively  acquiesce  in  their  own  misfortunes, 
and  show  more  and  more  indifference  as  to  helping  themselves. 
Nor  do  we  see  that  Mrs.  Harvey  enjoyed  unusual  opportunities  of 
adding  to  our  information,  or  of  recording  more  than  partial  impres¬ 
sions  very  cursorily  formed.  She  made  no  long  stay  in  the  Penin¬ 
sula.  She  only  travelled  by  one  or  two  of  the  most  frequented 
routes,  and  visited  a  few  of  the  most  hackneyed  resorts  of  the 
ordinary  visitor.  She  lived  very  much  in  that  good  society  which, 
being  more  or  less  cosmopolitan,  is  much  the  same  in  all 
countries ;  and  such  acquaintances  as  she  formed  among  the  lower 
orders  were  chiefly  among  innkeepers,  lodging-house-keepers, 
and  laquais  cle  place,  show-people,  diligence  conductors,  et 
id  genus  omne.  The  real  unfamiliar  Spain  lies  away  from  the 
high  roads  altogether.  It  is  only  to  he  explored  satisfactorily 
by  a  hardy  and  somewhat  adventurous  horseman  who  carries 
his  wardrobe  and  note-hooks  in  his  saddle-bags,  and  speaks 
the  language  with  tolerable  facility.  Borrow  has  told  us  a 
good  deal  about  it;  so  has  Lord ;  and  the  Spaniard  has  changed 

*  Cositus  Espaholas or.  Every-day  Life  in  Spain.  By  Mrs.  Harvey,  of 
Ickwell  Bury,  Author  of  “  Turkish  ilarems  and  Circassian  Homes. 
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but  little  since  their  time,  and  certainly  has  not  changed  for 
the  better.  So  that  Mrs.  Harvey’s  widely-printed  volume  hardly 
performs  what  it  professes,  and  besides  its  contents  are  somewhat 
stale.  Although  the  preface  is  silent  as  to  dates,  we  learn  from 
the  contents  that  she  paid  her  visit  during  the  reign  of  Victor 
Amadeus ;  thus  her  information  is  ancient  history  by  this  time,  so 
far  as  it  has  any  political  value.  Publishing  at  all  was  evidently 
an  afterthought,  yet  the  Cosit.as  are  just  the  sort  of  very  light 
writing  that  gains  greatly  by  being  promptly  published. 

Mrs.  Harvey  modestly  styles  her  experiences  Cositas,  and,  taking 
them  as  trifles,  they  are  sufficiently  entertaining.  She  has  the 
knack  of  writing  pleasantly  of  familiar  topics  and  “  everyday  life,” 
and  although  you  know  beforehand  very  much  what  she  is  goiug  to 
say,  yet  you  follow  her  as  she  says  it  with  no  sense  of  dulness. 
For  instance,  there  were  no  more  remarkable  incidents  on  her 
passage  from  Southampton  to  Gibraltar  than  winds,  and  fogs,  and 
heavy  ground  swells,  yet  she  tills  her  first  chapter  with  a  lively 
and  agreeable  account  of  a  very  disagreeable  passage.  Then  follows 
a  vivid  analysis  of  the  discomforts  of  diligence  travelling,  not  the 
less  effective  that  it  is  highly  coloured.  The  diligence  lands  us  at 
Grenada,  which  we  have  so  often  visited  before  in  every  variety  of 
company,  and  where  we  must  infallibly  have  arrived  sooner  or  later. 
Unless  some  future  tourist  should  assist  involuntarily  at  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Alhambra  by  Andalusian  Communists,  or  at  the  long- 
delayed  return  of  the  Moors  with  the  house  keys  which  their  exiled 
ancestors  carried  into  Africa,  we  take  it  to  be  beyond  the  power  of 
man  or  woman  to  say  anything  new  on  the  subject  of  Grenada. 
As  for  its  lions,  speaking  materially,  they  seem  stereotyped  on  the 
brains  even  of  those  who  have  never  seen  them  with  the  eye  of 
sense.  Artists  of  all  kinds,  from  painters  in  oils  to  photographers 
and  modellers  in  stucco,  have  reproduced  every  detail  of  the 
Alhambra  itself,  and  the  Generalife  on  the  opposite  hill.  To  say 
nothing  of  the  compilers  of  the  Guide-books,  who  have  been  put 
upon  their  mettle  by  the  competition  of  enthusiastic  outsiders, 
romantic  historians  like  Washington  Irving  and  Lord  Lytton 
have  cast  each  bit  of  history  and  legend  and  history  in  the  most 
graceful  forms,  and  assigned  them  their  local  habitation  in  some 
part  of  the  hallowed  precincts.  We  have  nothing  left  to  learn 
or  to  imagine  about  the  unlucky  Boabdil,  or  the  chivalrous  Musa, 
about  the  Court  of  the  Lions,  or  the  tower  of  the  Princesses. 
Furthermore,  all  the  flowers  of  language  have  been  plucked  long 
ago,  and  strewed  by  way  of  tribute  to  the  union  of  so  much  natural 
beauty  with  so  many  romantic  memories.  We  are  become  fami¬ 
liar  with  the  sighing  of  the  evening  breeze,  breathing  from  the 
snow-clad  heights  of  the  Nevada,  in  soft  sympathy  with  the  song 
of  innumerable  nightingales.  We  know  all  about  the  luscious 
perfumes  floating  over  the  rose-bowers,  and  the  murmur  of  the 
rippling  waters  stealing  in  silence  and  darkness  under  cool  masses 
of  luxuriant  foliage,  while  the  thermometers  in  the  town  are 
standing  at  90°.  Before  the  assertion  was  reiterated  by  Mrs. 
Harvey,  we  have  been  assured  over  and  over  again  that  the  place 
is  an  earthly  paradise,  and  though  for  ourselves  we  may  have  dis¬ 
covered  snakes  in  the  grass,  we  do  not  presume  to  set  our 
personal  experiences  against  so  general  a  weight  of  testimony. 
But  though  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  find  fault  with  any 
one  for  not  being  original  where  originality  is  well  nigh  hopeless, 
we  do  own  to  an  ever-increasing  curiosity  as  to  the  impulses 
that  can  prompt  a  clever  writer  to  harp  on  so  hopelessly 
hackneyed  a  theme.  To  be  sure,  Mrs.  Harvey  may  urge  that 
she  had  found  a  reason  for  writing  in  the  circumstance  that 
her  sojourn  was  brought  to  a  close  by  something  like  a  sensa¬ 
tional  adventure.  After  being  alarmed  by  rumours  of  Carlists 
in  the  neighbouring  Sierra,  confirmed,  apparently,  by  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  to  the  garrison,  the  ladies  met  a  band  of  ill- 
looking  men,  when  returning  of  an  evening  from  the  Generalife 
to  the  Alhambra.  At  the  sound  of  their  feet  they  had  had 
time  to  secrete  themselves,  and  they  had  never  an  opportunity 
of  discovering  for  certain  whether  the  party  were  truculent 
guerillas  or  harmless  volunteers.  But,  having  learned  from  our 
Minister  that  Madrid  was  safe,  and  the  road  to  it  open,  they  very 
prudently  moved  northwards  to  the  capital. 

Naturally  Mrs.  Harvey  objected  to  genuine  Spanish  cookery,  and 
never  got  over  her  original  antipathy  to  strong-tasting  oil  and  high- 
smelling  garlic.  She  found  some  humble  friends  in  a  family  in¬ 
habiting  one  of  the  towers  in  the  Alhambra,  who,  when  she  chanced 
to  drop  in  at  their  uncertain  meal-times,  would  hospitably  insist 
upon  her  sharing  the  repast.  On  these  occasions,  however,  she  was 
warned  by  her  sense  of  smell  when  the  cookery  was  exceptionally 
offensive,  so  that  at  her  discretion  she  could  beat  a  timely  retreat. 
But  at  Seville  she  imprudently  committed  herself  beyond  possibility 
of  such  easy  extrication.  She  hired  an  apartment  in  the  house  of  a 
highly  respectable  woman,  formerly  in  the  service  of  a  Spanish 
friend.  The  old  lady  and  her  pretty  niece  fell  in  love  with  their 
English  lodgers,  and  exerted  their  culinary  talents  to  the  utmost. 
They  sent  up  little  dinners  into  which  they  had  thrown  their  whole 
souls,  but  all  the  dishes  were  unpalatable  and  some  positively 
execrable.  To  our  mind  there  are  many  worse  things  than  an  ollct, 
if  you  can  only  suppress  the  garlic  and  subdue  the  onions.  But 
these  ollas  served  to  Mrs.  Harvey  b}r  her  landlady  were  redolent 
ot  onions,  and  viciously  impregnated  with  garlic,  and  if  the 
weather  was  hot  and  the  appetite  in  need  of  coaxing,  we  can 
fully  sympathize  in  her  intense  repugnance  to  them.  The  ladies 
contrived  to  support  nature  on  rusks  and  coffee  taken  sur¬ 
reptitiously  ;  occasionally,  when  hunger  became  insupportable, 
sallying  out  to  a  neighbouring  hotel,  and  laying  in  supplies  at 
the  table-cl'hute.  Unhappily  that  course  could  only  be  resorted 


to  in  extremity,  as  it  wounded  the  feelings  of  Pepita  and  her 
aunt,  so  that  the  pleasure  of  the  tourists’  sojourn  in  Seville 
was  marred  by  a  course  of  self-mortification.  But  Spain,  as 
Ford  observed  long  ago,  is  anything  but  a  land  of  flesh-pots ; 
and  whatever  the  faults  of  the  Spaniards,  they  are  neither 
gluttons  nor  gourmands.  On  a  visit  which  Mrs.  Harvey  paid 
subsequently  to  some  friends  at  their  summer  residence,  situated  in 
the  picturesque  wilds  of  the  Guadarrama,  she  suffered  even  more 
than  at  Seville.  For  the  keen  air  of  the  mountains  was  much 
more  appetizing  than  that  of  the  hot  flats  in  the  Guadalquivir 
valley,  nor  were  there  pastrycooks  or  hotel  tables  within  con¬ 
venient  reach.  No  one  could  have  been  more  anxious  to  make  his 
guests  comfortable  than  their  noble  host.  But  solid  repasts  came 
seldom,  and  the  habits  of  the  household  were  of  Spartan  simplicity 
according  to  English  notions.  Dinner,  supper,  or  whatever  they 
pleased  to  call  it,  came  after  sunset,  and  all  that  was  served  out  to 
them  to  support  sinking  nature  to  that  unseasonable  hour  was  the 
cup  of  chocolate  in  the  early  morning.  The  cook  did  not  even  live 
in  the  house,  but  strolled  up  from  his  quarters  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  village  to  see  to  his  batteries  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon. 
Animal  food  was  scarce  and  poor.  The  beef  was  brought  up  from 
the  plains ;  and,  though  there  were  flocks  of  sheep  on  the  moun¬ 
tains,  as  they  had  to  pick  up  a  living  from  the  parched  herbage,  the 
mutton  was  coarse  and  lean.  The  proprietors  of  the  Quinta 
reconciled  the  necessities  of  the  case  with  their  religious  duties, 
and  kept  Wednesdays  as  well  as  Fridays  as  jours  maigres.  But 
on  their  hungry  Protestant  inmates  the  arrangement  came  doubly 
hard,  as  all  they  had  to  fall  back  upon  was  bread  and  oranges. 

On  deliberate  perusal  we  cannot  acknowledge  any  very  obvious 
reason  for  Mrs.  Harvey’s  publishing  her  work  at  all,  especially  after 
having  delayed  its  appearance  so  inexplicably.  But  we  have  con¬ 
scientiously  endeavoured  to  do  justice  to  its  merits,  and  willingly 
repeat  that  she  has  made  the  most  of  slight  and  unconnected 
materials.  Not  the  least  entertaining  part  of  it  is  the  appendix, 
which  swells  what  would  have  been  otherwise  a  somewhat  in¬ 
sufficient  bulk  with  a  reprint  from  the  journals  of  a  French  “  lady 
of  quality  ”  who  visited  the  Peninsula  a  couple  of  centuries  ago, 
when  tourists  were  more  rare  and  less  given  to  scribbling. 


CASTLE  DALY.* 

A  GREAT  outcry  has  been  made  by  authors  lately  as  to  the 
hard  measure  they  receive  from  the  public  in  the  matter  of 
exclusive  possession  of,  and  profit  from,  their  own  intellectual 
offspring.  One  eminent  novelist  rates  the  benefit  conferred  upon 
those  who  read  by  those  who  write  at  so  high  a  rate  that  it  should 
fairly  obtain  the  utmost  price  they  may  be  pleased  to  demand. 
But  he,  equally  with  his  more  modest  or  less  outspoken  brethren, 
omits  to  take  notice  of  a  custom  which  ought  to  console  a  good 
many  of  them  for  much  indirect  and  some  direct  piracy.  An 
author  may  sometimes  fail  to  pocket  all  that  his  ideas  prove  to  be 
worth  in  hard  cash ;  but  the  buyer  who  unwittingly  gives  full  price 
for  a  so-called  new  novel  of  which  all  but  the  last  few  chapters 
has  already  appeared  in  some  magazine  has  at  least  equal  right 
to  complain.  The  one  parts  with  his  article  before  realizing  its 
price,  the  other  parts  with  his  money,  but  fails  to  receive  its  value. 
In  making  this  remark  we  cast  no  blame  on  Miss  Keary  in  parti¬ 
cular,  for  she  has  but  followed  the  ordinary  practice  in  having 
published  this  Irish  story  first  in  Macmillan' s  Magazine indeed 
it  would  be  useless  to  blame  any  one  for  taking  a  course  which 
authors  and  publishers  alike  will  continue  to  take  as  long  as  it  is 
found  profitable.  For  the  sake,  however,  of  logical  precision,  we 
would  suggest  a  fresh  sub-heading  under  “  new  ”  in  the  next 
English  dictionary,  where  the  modern  signification  of  the  term  as 
applied  to  novels  might  be  fully  explained. 

The  author  of  Castle  Daly  has  three  great  and  unusual  points  of 
merit — her  language  is  good,  her  imagination  is  pure,  and  her 
pages  are  honestly  filled,  not  eked  out  by  blank  spaces  and 
|  notes  of  admiration  as  are  those  of  so  many  writers.  Yet  we  must 
acknowledge  to  have  read  the  complete  work  with  less  pleasure 
than  we  did  the  monthly  instalments.  We  seem  to  be  like  a 
schoolboy  who  should  have  the  half-year's  doses  of  grey  powder 
administered  in  one  awful  lump.  It  is  true  that  he  might  get  the 
accumulated  sweatmeat  at  the  same  time,  but  the  just  balance 
would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  increased  quantities.  Dialogue 
and  incident  are  the  palatable  part  of  a  novel,  narrative  and  de¬ 
scription  the  useful  but  less  toothsome  powder.  Mr.  Trollope 
knows  this  so  well  that  he  makes  his  characters  tell  the  whole,  or 
very  nearly  the  whole,  story  in  talk.  Miss  Keary  realizes  it  so 
little  that  she  fills  a  good  half  of  each  volume  with  endless  dis¬ 
quisitions  on  what  each  personage  has  at  any  period  of  his  or  her 
liie  thought  or  done,  or  on  how  the  shadows  fell  this  way  or  that 
upon  the  lakes  and  mountain-sides  of  Connemara.  By  doing  this 
an  author  overweights  his  stoiy ;  for  when  page  after  page  of 
narrative,  with  all  the  lines  unbroken,  has  caused  the  reader’s 
|  eyelids  to  feel  heavy,  an  extraordinary  degree  of  skill  is  required 
|  to  remove  this  first  impression  and  ward  off  the  quiet  slumber 
which  may  be  soothing  in  itself  but  is  not  complimentary  to  the 
writer.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  not  a  little  of  the  Castle  Daly 
description  is  both  thoughtful  and  well  worked  out,  but  con¬ 
centration  would  be  doubly  grateful  if  it  could  be  found  in  addition 
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to  delicacy  of  perception  and  iirmness  of  idea.  As  the  Revo¬ 
lution  is  in  French  history  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  stirring 
incident,  so  in  that  of  Ireland  the  agitated  years  of  the  Re- 
eal  movement,  followed  by  the  terrible  famine  of  1845-46, 
ave  furnished  countless  writers  with  a  sufficient  basis  of 
truth  to  make  their  fictions  closely  resemble  fact.  Enthusiastic 
patriots  with  a  tendency  to  rhyme  and  an  absence  of  logic 
equally  appropriate  to  their  twenty  summers  ;  the  blind  devotion 
of  miserable  starving  peasants  to  the  representatives  of  “  an  ould 
family  ” ;  splendid  unselfishness  on  the  part  of  Irish  ladies — the 
best  type  of  whom  can  be  surpassed  by  the  women  of  no  other 
race — make  up  a  mass  of  kaleidoscopic  material  that  may  be 
thrown  together  a  thousand  times,  and  yet  produce  at  each  a  fresh 
and  pleasing  combination.  Miss  Keary  has,  too,  the  power,  rare 
among  her  countrywomen,  of  appreciating  justly  the  sterling 
worth  and  tenderness  which  so  often  underlie  the  hard  crust  of 
formal  English  common  sense,  not  less  than  the  romantic  and 
chivalrous,  but  illogical  and  impracticable,  character  of  the  Irish. 
Moreover,  she  does  not  shirk  the  acknowledgment  of  that  which 
is  the  great  blot  in  the  character  of  all  emotional  nations ;  for 
in  more  than  one  conspicuous  instance  she  allows  the  reader 
to  see  how  a  want  of  sincerity  baffles  as  well  as  disgusts 
those  who  are  exerting  every  energy  to  help  men  and  women 
incapable  of  helping  themselves.  This  fault  is  frequently 
attributed  to  the  demoralizing  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  confessional,  where  it  is  alleged  that  straightforward 
honesty  towards  Protestants  is  rather  discouraged  than  insisted 
upon ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Irish  peasant  is  scarcely  more 
sincere  towards  his  Popish  than  his  Protestant  superior,  while 
the  Cornishman  who  regards  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  as  anti- 
Christ,  and  the  Frenchman  who  troubles  himself  little  about  any 
form  of  religion,  are  equally  faulty  in  this  respect. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  the  house  of  Castle  Daly,  which  stands 
backed  by  trees  at  the  head  of  a  wide  lawn  sloping  down  to  Lough 
Corrib  ;  its  owner,  Dermot  Daly,  a  capital  type  of  the  generous  easy¬ 
going  class  of  Irish  landlords,  being  king,  or  rather  feudal  chief, 
of  the  hamlet  which  clusters  round  its  ever-open  front  gate,  and 
of  many  a  mile  of  green  mountain  and  moor  beyond.  His 
English  -wife  has  never  ceased  to  regret  the  trim  order  of 
her  original  home,  and  idolizes  her  eldest  boy  Pelham,  who 
has  learnt  reserve  at  Eton  and  at  Pelham  Court,  his  uncle’s  place  ; 
while  she  is  annoyed  by  the  Irish  impulsiveness  of  her  daughter 
Ellen  and  younger  son  Connor.  Constant  remonstrances,  assisted 
by  a  chance  visit  of  her  brother,  Sir  Charles  Pelham,  to  Castle 
Daly,  at  last  prevail  upon  her  husband  to  look  into  his  affairs,  and 
as  a  necessary  step  towards  retrieving  his  wasted  fortunes  he  leaves 
Ireland  for  a  time,  and  gives  up  the  occupation  of  his  house  and 
the  management  of  his  estate  to  a  hard-headed  practical  English 
brother  and  sister,  John  and  Bride  Thornley.  The  contrast  between 
the  new  agent’s  cold,  business-like  rule,  and  the  lax  sympathetic 
laissez-aller  of  the  Squire  produces  a  dangerous  feeling  of  discon¬ 
tent.  Mr.  Daly  gathers  from  the  report  of  his  cousin  Anne 
O'Flaherty  that  his  agent’s  life  is  not  safe,  and  returns  from 
England  to  prove  in  a  terrible  manner  the  truth  of  the  rumour, 
and  to  exhibit  a  courage  that  goes  far  to  redeem  his  careless  and 
nistaken,  if  not  actually  misspent,  life.  On  his  death  a  search¬ 
ing  investigation  shows  the  hopeless  condition  of  his  affairs,  and 
the  Dalys  are  saved  from  absolute  beggary  only  by  the  rent  paid 
for  their  castle  by  the  pretty  little  English  heiress  Leshia  Maynard, 
which  enables  them  to  live  in  a  small  way  at  a  shooting-box  some 
miles  distant.  Here,  at  the  Eagle’s  Nest,  they  are  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  frightful  bavoc  caused  among  the  peasantry  by  the  potato 
failure  and  the  consequent  famine-fever while  the  excitement  of 
political  anxiety  is  added  to  their  trouble  through  the  youngest 
son  Connor’s  connexion  with  the  rebel  leaders  in  Dublin  who  find 
utterance  in  the  Nation  newspaper.  Ellen  Daly  is  a  most  charm¬ 
ing  personage,  golden-haired  and  blue-ejred,  with  a  noble  air  and 
open  carriage,  which  fitly  represent  the  frank,  generous,  and  strong 
spirit  within.  Lesbia,  also  a  beauty,  but  in  a  less  magnificent  way, 
is  capable  of  loving  deeply  and  showing  her  love  courageously, 
although  at  ordinary  times  she  is  a  trifle  commonplace.  But  the 
finest  and  most  original  female  character  in  the  book  is  that  of 
Anne  O’Flaherty,  and  we  know  nothing  in  Irish  fiction  which 
more  truly  represents  the  mixed  disposition  of  Irish  peasants  than 
the  story  of  her  work  at  Good  People's  Hollow,  with  its  failures 
and  successes.  We  have  begun,  as  in  courtesy  bound,  with  the 
heroines  ;  but,  of  course,  Ellen  and  Lesbia  have  each  their  hero,  and 
indeed  both  are  provided  with  a  couple  of  recognized  admirers,  not 
to  mention  another  gentleman  or  two  who  are  either  less  attached 
or  less  inconsolable  followers. 

We  do  not  wish  to  spoil  the  interest  of  a  novel  that  is  well 
worth  reading,  and  we  have  consequently  given  the  merest  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  plot ;  but  the  varied  play  of  lovemaking,  the  usual 
theme  of  fiction,  is  treated  with  unusual  liveliness  and  care,  while 
the  peculiar  episodes  of  Irish  life  are  introduced  at  frequent  intervals 
with  a  touch  at  once  hroad  and  faithful.  The  scene  on  Sir  Charles 
Pelham's  first  arrival  at  Castle  Daly  is  very  amusing,  and  the  disgust 
and  attempt  at  dignity  of  his  Etonian  nephew  amid  the  wild 
gushing  welcome  of  his  father’s  ragged  retainers  are  capitally  de¬ 
picted.  The  tragic  incident  of  the  Squire’s  death  is  vividly  and 
yet  tenderly  drawn,  while  the  mingled  humour  and  pathos  of  little 
Lesbia’s  sudden  declaration  of  her  love  are  well  conceived  and 
graphically  written.  The  fault  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  somewhat 
heavy.  The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  represent  her  country¬ 
men  favourably  to  English  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make 
England  and  English  ideas  less  distasteful  to  them.  We  think 


that  the  main  action  of  her  story  does  this  with  such  entire  suc¬ 
cess  that  she  need  not  have  added  to  it  the  heavy  weight  of  dis¬ 
quisition.  A  political  argument  may  fairly  enough  be  illustrated 
by  a  novel,  and  if  the  conception  of  the  individual  figures  is 
powerful,  and  the  light  and  shade  well  centred  round  them,  the 
argument  will  be  strongly  enforced.  But  we  do  not  take  up  a 
work  of  fiction  in  order  to  read  a  political  essay,  and  we  feel  that  it 
is  an  unfair  tax  upon  our  leisure.  It  is  like  choosing  an  armchair 
for  our  slippered  ease,  and  finding  the  back  stiffly  upright  or  the 
cushions  hard  and  lumpy  from  excess  of  stuffing. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

ROFESSOR  STANLEY  JEVONS  *  has  succeeded  in  writing 
a  very  readable  and  interesting — we  may  almost  say  amusing 
—treatise  on  what  is  usually  a  very  dismal  and  bewildering 
subject — money.  He  gives  an  account  of  the  past  and  present 
monetary  systems  of  the  world,  the  materials  employed  in  coinage, 
the  regulations  under  which  coins  are  made  and  issued,  the 
natural  laws  which  govern  their  circulation,  and  the  methods  by 
which  the  actual  passing  of  money  may  be  economized  or 
rendered  unnecessary  by  the  use  of  paper  documents  and  a  general 
clearing-house  system ;  and  he  does  this  in  an  equally  pleasant 
and  instructive  manner.  It  will  perhaps  be  a  relief  to  many  to 
know  that  he  has  nothing  to  say  of  those  dreadful  currency  questions 
which  have  driven  so  many  worthy  folk  out  of  their  senses. 
He  just  touches  on  the  Bank  Charter  Act  and  some  kindred 
mysteries  in  passing,  referring  those  who  wish  for  more  information 
on  such  points  to  Mr.  Bagehot’s  well-known  essay.  His  object  is 
simply  to  throw  light  upon  some  of  the  more  immediate  and  prac¬ 
tical  questions,  such  as  the  best  coinage  for  counting  in,  the  most 
convenient  measure  of  value,  and  so  on ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  present  circumstances,  not  only  of  several  of  the  chief  States 
of  Europe,  but  of  America,  give  a  particular  interest  to  these  in¬ 
quiries.  Professor  Jevons  starts  with  a  good  story  of  a  French 
lady  who  gave  a  concert  in  the  Society  Islands  on  the  under¬ 
standing  that  she  was  to  have  a  third  of  the  receipts.  When 
counted,  her  share  was  found  to  consist  of  three  pigs,  twenty-three 
turkeys,  forty-four  chickens,  five  thousand  cocoa-nuts,  besides  con¬ 
siderable  quantities  of  bananas,  lemons,  and  oranges  ;  which  would 
have  been  a  very  fair  return  if  it  could  have  been  turned  into  cash. 
Unfortunately  cash  was  scarce,  and  there  was  some  delay  in 
realizing  the  stock,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  feed  the  pigs 
and  poultry  with  the  fruit.  The  levity  of  this  anecdote  may 
perhaps  shock  some  people ;  but  there  could  hardly  be  a  better 
illustration  of  the  conditions  of  barter  and  the  usefulness  of  a 
standard  currency ;  and  the  rest  of  the  hook  is  marked  by  a 
similar  avoidance  of  pedantic  solemnity.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
big-wig  in  the  Professor’s  dissertation.  In  treating  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  of  coins,  he  cites  the  tradition  that  Lycurgus  obliged  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  use  iron  money,  in  order  that  its  weight  might 
be  a  check  upon  overmuch  trading,  and  he  remarks  that,  if  this 
rule  were  adopted  at  the  present  day,  a  penny  would  weigh  about 
a  pound,  and  a  ton  of  iron  would  represent  a  five-pound  note.  On 
the  other  hand,  gold  and  silver  are  very  awkward  for  a  small 
currency.  A  silver  penny  weighs  seven  and  a-half  grains,  and  a 
gold  one  would  be  only  half  a  grain.  The  octagonal  quarter-dollar 
tokens  circulated  in  California  weigh  less  than  four  grains  each, 
and  are  so  thin  that  they  can  almost  be  blown  away.  The  suitability 
of  gold  and  silver  for  the  higher  values  has,  however,  everywhere 
been  recognized.  Tin  has  been  used  for  coinage  at  various  times 
— in  William  and  Mary’s  reign  there  were  tin  halfpence  and 
farthings — but  its  softness  and  tendency  to  bend  or  break  make  it 
a  bad  circulating  medium.  Copper  in  a  pure  state  is  now  being 
generally  given  up  for  bronze.  An  alloy  of  one  part  of  nickel  with 
three  of  copper  has  been  adopted  for  the  smaller  coins  of  Belgium 
and  the  one-cent  pieces  of  the  United  States,  and  more  recently 
for  the  ten  and  five  pfenning  pieces  of  the  German  coinage, 
which  are  rather  less  than  a  shilling  and  sixpence  respectively. 
One  of  the  obstacles  to  tbe  use  of  nickel  is  the  variable¬ 
ness  of  its  price,  but  the  increased  demand  for  it  will  probably 
bring  out  a  larger  supply,  and  this  may  steady  the  market.  A 
weak  point  in  the  new  German  gold  coins  would  seem  to  be  their 
almost  smooth  edges,  with  only  a  few  faint  incised  marks,  which 
are  a  very  doubtful  protection  against  forgery.  Professor  Jevons 
thinks  that  the  deterioration  of  our  own  gold  coinage  is  becoming 
very  serious,  and  produces  great  injustice,  and  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  ought  to  bear  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  wear  of  gold,  as  it 
already  bears  that  of  silver  currency.  The  question  is  of  course  a 
difficult  one,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  encouraging  “  sweating  ”  ; 
but  Professor  Jevons  holds  that  the  present  practice  is  more  inju¬ 
rious  in  that  way,  as  it  accustoms  people  to  old  and  wasted  coins. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  only  full- weight  fresh  coins  were  in  use,  a 
doubtful  coin  would  be  so  exceptional  that  it  would  be  rejected  in 
ordinary  transactions,  and  any  attempts  at  sweating  would  be 
readily  detected.  It  is  also  suggested  that  our  copper  coinage  is 
much  too  weighty,  and  that  coins  of  half  the  weight  in  nickel 
or  some  other  alloy  would  be  more  convenient  and  agreeable.  If 
steel  could  be  prevented  from  rusting,  it  would  be  one  of  the  best 
possible  materials.  A  good  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  problem 
of  an  international  coinage ;  but  Professor  Jevons,  though  he 
thinks  the  decimal  system  will  in  the  end  be  predominant,  if 
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only  from  the  hold  which  it  has  taken  on  the  world,  candidly 
admits  its  delects,  and  shows  that  the  duodecimal  system  is  in 
various  ways  much  more  simple  and  convenient.  We  cannot  go 
through  the  whole  of  this  work,  hut  we  have  said  enough  to  show 
its  interesting  and  suggestive  character.  It  should  he  mentioned 
that  it  is  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  “  International  Scientific 
Series.’’ 

The  four ih  volume  of  Mr.  1!.  Black's  excellent  translation — at 
once  careful  and  easy — of  M.  Guizot’s  History  of  France  *  for  the 
young  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  It  cannot  he 
said  that  there  is  in  M.  Guizot’s  work  any  trace  of  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  and  animation  which  distinguish  Scott’s  incomparable  Tales 
of  a  Grandfather  ;  but  it  has  qualities  of  its  own  which  command 
respect.  M.  Guizot  is,  as  may  be  supposed,  a  thoroughly  Conser¬ 
vative  historian,  and  holds  aloof  from  the  vagaries  of  the  Michelet 
school,  who  systematically  attack  traditional  views  and  dethrone 
the  old  idols.  Indeed  his  weakness  is  the  other  way,  and  takes 
the  form  of  a  somewhat  servile  conventionality.  One  would  have 
thought  that  a  mau  with  such  hereditary  instincts  and  personal 
experiences  as  M.  Guizot  would  have  been  a  determined  loe  to  the 
sort  of  adulation  with  which  Louis  XI Y  .  was  at  one  time  glorified, 
and  would  have  exposed  him  in  his  true  colours.  As  a  Protestant 
M.  Guizot  of  course  cannot  extenuate  the  persecution  of  his  co¬ 
religionists,  nor  does  he  yield  anything  on  the  point  of  morals  : 
but  still  he  cannot  bring  himself  to  pluck  down  the  idol  from  its 
niche  and  show  the  hollowness  of  the  gilded  clay.  “  Louis  XIV.,’’ 
we  are  told,  “  reigned  everywhere,  over  his  people,  over  his  age,  often 
over  Europe.”  It  is  probable  that  the  historian  wTas  not  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  portrait  of  the  Grand  Monarque  which  prefaces 
this  volume,  and  which  embodies  with  grotesque  extravagance  the 
conventional  notion  of  his  grandeur,  but  the  same  idea  is  reflected  in 
the  text.  That  aspect  of  the  subject  which  is  suggested  by  Thacke¬ 
ray's  well-known  companion  picture  of  the  poor  shivering  mortal 
without  his  huge  wig,  high  heels,  and  other  padding,  is  entirely 
ignored.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  any  relish  for  M.  Michelet's 
plan  of  studying  a  momo'ch  in  the  note-books  of  his  doctors,  but 
historical  veracity  requires  at  least  the  stripping  of  false  greatness. 
In  the  chapter  on  “  Louis  XIV.,  Literature,  and  Art,”  we  are  told 
that  the  King  had  stamped  his  “  imposing  majesty ’’both  on  litera¬ 
ture  and  art,  and  that  he  constantly  served  as  the  “  centre  and 
guide  ”  of  the  great  age,  and  “  crowned  olden  France  with  its 
last  and  most  splendid  wreath.”  In  point  of  fact,  the  greatness  of 
France  w'hich  bloomed  at  this  time  bad  its  roots  in  an  earlier 
generation,  and  distinctly  declined  under  the  pernicious  influence 
of  the  monarch  as  he  gradually  disclosed  the  essential  meanness  of 
his  mind  and  character.  Subject  to  this  protest,  however,  the 
History  is  clear  aud  readable,  and  is  at  least  the  best  of  its  kind  at 
present  to  be  had.  The  theatrical  illustrations  contrast  absurdly 
with  the  sobriety  of  the  text,  and  might  wrell  be  omitted. 

Mr.  Cates's  Biographical  Dictionary  t,  the  first  edition  of  which 
was  published  some  eight  years  ago,  has  been  proved  in  service  to 
he  a  very  complete  and  trustworthy  work  of  reference.  Tear  by 
year,  however,  there  are  many  new  claimants  for  admission  to  such 
a  record,  and  Mr.  Cates  has  again  brought  his  work  abreast  of  the 
day  by  publishing  a  new  edition,  with  a  supplement  containing  the 
lives  of  eminent  persons  who  have  passed  away  in  the  interval. 
All  that  need  he  said  is  that  the  new  matter  hears  the  same 
character  of  careful  thoroughness  as  the  original  volume.  The 
supplement  may  he  obtained  in  a  detached  form. 

It  is  an  old  complaint  that  colonial  questions  do  not  receive 
sufficient  attention  in  this  country,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  is  unfortunately  in  some  degree  true.  This  apparent  indif¬ 
ference,  however,  does  not  proceed  from  any  want  of  regard  for,  or 
sympathy  with,  the  colonies,  hut  only  from  the  imperfect  and  un¬ 
attractive  form  in  which  information  about  them  is  usually 
conveyed.  If  the  colonies,  with  their  busy,  varied  life,  and  steady 
progress,  wrere  better  known,  they  would  excite  deeper  and  more 
general  interest ;  and  thus  the  Royal  Colonial  Institute  by  its 
papers  and  discussions,  renders  an  important  service  in  en¬ 
lightening  the  public  mind  on  this  class  of  subjects. 
In  the  present  volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
we  have,  among  other  interesting  papers,  one  by  Mr.  F.  \Y. 
Chesson  taking  a  hopeful  view  of  the  prospects  of  Fiji,  and 
another  by  Mr.  A.  Micliie,  Agent-General  of  Victoria,  on  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  annexing  New  Guinea,  which,  though  it  leaves  room 
for  grave  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  policy  recommended, 
brings  together  a  good  deal  of  curious  information  as  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  condition  of  that  country,  and  the  rapid  development  of  new 
settlements  under  similar  conditions.  Mr.  T.  B.  Glanville  gives 
an  account  of  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  South  Africa,  urging 
confederation,  and  a  systematic  effort  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  aborigines.  One  of  the  most  important  and  instructive 
papers,  however,  is  that  of  Mr.  H.  Strangways,  Attorney-General 
of  South  Australia,  entitled  “  Forty  Years  Since  and  Now,”  which 
presents  a  striking  view  of  the  growth  of  commercial  relations 
between  the  mother-country  and  the  colonies  during  that  period. 
The  colonies  imported  in  1835  goods  to  the  amount  of  1 1,758,000/., 
which  in  1872-3  had  increased  to  113,339,000/.  The  exports  in 
1S35  were  12,829,000 /.,  and  in  1872-3  1 13,525,000/.,  making  an 
increase  in  the  total  trade  of  nearly  two  hundred  millions  sterling ; 
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whilst  the  shipping  employed  had  grown  from  6,061,000  tons  in 
1835  to  32,434,000  tons  in  1872,  out  of  which  no  less  than 
24,434,000  were  British  ships.  While  India,  with  a  population 
of  more  than  190,000,000,  had  in  1872  a  trade  with  England  of 
only  107,319,000/.,  or  about  us.  ahead,  Australia,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  2,250,000,  had  a  trade  of  67,993,000 /.,  or  more  than  28/. 
per  head.  On  the  other  hand,  the  total  cost  of  the  colonies  to 
England  in  1872-3  w’as  only,  1,817,471/-,  or,  deducting  the 
charges  for  military  and  naval  stations,  the  V  est  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  Imperial  prisoners  in  Western  Australia,  545,500/.  for 
all  other  expenses  on  account  of  colonies,  plantations,  or  settle¬ 
ments,  some  of  these  being  really  incurred  l’or  Imperial  rather  than 
local  purposes. 

Mr.  Francis  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  “  National  Education 
League,”  has  written  an  account  of  the  free-sehool  system  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States*,  which  derives  especial  interest  from  the 
prominence  which  tlie  question  appears  to  be  assuming  ill  the  great 
electoral  contest  now  impending.  Mr.  Adams,  wffiose  view's  are 
of  course  those  of  an  avowed  partisan,  bolds  that  the  religious 
difficulty  wrill  have  to  be  dealt  with.  “  The  attempt  to  find 
a  common  religious  ground  cannot  be  said  to  have  succeeded  ”  ; 
and  though  the  question  remains  unsettled,  “it  is  a  growing 
opinion  that  the  common  school,  to  be  preserved,  must  be  placed 
011  a  distinctly  secular  basis.”  At  present  the  decentralization  of 
the  American  system  is  excessive,  and  leads  to  inefficiency  in 
certain  cases;  but  Mr.  Adams  thinks  it  highly  improbable 
that  ail}'  radical  change  will  lie  made,  since  the  principle  of  State 
sovereignty  is  so  rooted  in  the  American  mind.  Still,  something  may 
be  done  to  supplement  the  principle  of  local  government  by  giving 
adequate  power  to  the  Executive  of  the  -  State  to  meet  those  cases 
in  which,  from  public  apathy  or  other  causes,  the  local  authorities 
fail  to  perform  their  duties.  It  is  also  under  consideration  whether 
the  State  taxes,  which  provide  a  considerable  part  of  the  school 
income,  could  not  he  administered  by  a  State  department  under 
some  such  scheme  as  the  English.  Mr.  Adams  looks  forward  to 
direct  compulsion  as  the  only  way  of  securing  attendance,  indirect 
compulsion  having  been  tried  and  failed.  The  period  of  school 
attendance  is  being  gradually  lengthened  throughout  the  Union, 
and  in  this  respect  the  spirit  of  the  people  goes  ahead  of  the  law, 
the  school  terms  in  many  of  the  States  being  longer  than  the 
statutory  periods.  Hitherto  the  chief  aim  of  the  schools 
has  been  to  provide  a  good  secular  education,  leaving  reli¬ 
gious  instruction  to  the  churches  and  Sur day  Schools.  The 
schools  have  generally  been  opened  by  some  short  religious  exercise 
- — the  reading  of.  the  Bible,  prayer,  or  singing  a  hymn — and  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  would  be  content  with  this  if  it 
were  not  lor  the  Roman  Catholic  element.  Large  numbers  of 
schools,  including  all  those  of  such  cities  as  Cincinnati  and  St. 
Louis,  are  wholly  secular  already,  and  the  same  movement  has 
commenced  in  Chicago.  There  is  in  the  States  generally  a  want 
of  training-schools  lor  teachers  ;  and  the  shortness  of  the  school- 
term  and  the  low  rate  of  salaries  help  to  keep  the  profession  of 
teachers  below'  its  proper  level ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  standing  of 
teachers  is  socially  high.  Women  are  extensively  employed  in 
education;  but  pupil-teachers  are  regarded  with  little  favour,. 
What,  in  Mr.  Adams’s  opinion,  gives  the  American  system  a  great 
hold  on  the  people  is  that  the  schools  are  free,  and  the  people  feel 
that  they  belong  to  themselves.  As  no  demand  has  as  vet  been 
made  for  free  food  following  upon  free  schools,  Mr.  Adams  ridicules 
the  idea  that  the  latter  tend  to  develop  communistic  desires; 
but  the  principle  is  of  course  the  same. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  new  Aldine  Edition  of  Shak- 
speare  f,  revised  and  annotated  by  Mr.  Singer,  as  the  issue  of 
the  volumes  has  been  going  on ;  it  is  now  completed  in 
ten  volumes,  of  a  very  convenient  and  satisfactory  kind,  with 
clear  type,  good  paper,  and  just  enough  editing.  The  size 
commends  itself  to  those  who  like  to  make  a  pocket  companion  of 
the  poet,  and  yet  relish  the  luxury  of  good  typography.  Mr. 
Singer  is  an  editor  of  the  cautious  and  sober  class,  who  is  more 
anxious  to  show  his  loyal  respect  for  Shakspeare  than  to  air  fancies 
and  conjectures  of  his  own.  Altogether  it  is  an  edition  which  may 
he  highly  recommended.  We  are  sorry,  however,  that  wre  cannot 
say  much  for  the  Critical  Essays  by  Mr.  Watkiss  Lloyd,  which 
were  printed  as  appendices  to  the  several  plays  in  Mr.  Singer's  early 
edition,  and  are  now  set  apart  in  a  volume  by  themselves,  so  that 
they  may  be  taken  or  left  at  choice.  They  are  very  limp  and 
prosy,  and  the  extremely  minute  type  iu  which  they  are  printed  is 
of  itself  sufficient  to  deter  any  one  from  wasting  eye-sight  on  them. 

There  is  genial  mirth  and  keen  observation  of  character  in  Mr. 
Scudamore’s  Day  Drcams%  ;  but,  though  they  might  pass  very 
well  as  the  casual  relaxation  of  a  busy  man,  they  are  rather  too 
light  and  trivial  for  republication  in  a  volume.  The  author  tells 
us  that,  like  the  humourist  on  whom  he  models  his  style,  he  is  a 
bad  sleeper,  and  consequently  an  early  riser  ;  and  that,  in  the  course 
of  bis  wanderings  in  the  “  dappled  dawn,”  lie  has  had  some  curious 
experiences,  which  he  proceeds  to  relate  in  a  way  that  w  ould  be 
more  funny  if  fun  were  less  latiguingly  aimed  at.  The  adventures 
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here  recorded  seem  to  have  lain  chiefly  in  France,  and  one  of  the 
best  bits  of  the  booh  is  the  arrest  of  the  writer  and  a  companion  by 
the  French  police,  on  account  of  a  visit  to  St.  Pol — a  mystery,  which 
nobody  at  St.  Pol  could  fathom,  since  there  is  nothing  whatever  there 
to  attract  a  tourist.  They  were  pounced  upon  at  the  barber's  by  a 
gendarme,  armed  with  a  large  black  portfolio,  who  demanded 
their  papers.  They  replied  that  they  had  none,  and  when  they 
added  that  they  had  come  to  St.  Pol  for  pleasure,  his  countenance 
became  very  thoughtful.  He  made  extensive  notes  in  his  black  port¬ 
folio,  and  finally  invited  the  two  Englishmen  to  wait  on  Monsieur  le 
Procureur.  The  Procureur  was  much  too  deep  a  man  not  to 
detect  mischief.  It  was  incredible,  he  said,  that  they  should  have 
got  up  so  early  in  the  morning  and  left  home  without  luggage  and 
without  a  larger  supply  of  funds — they  had  come  from  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  district  on  a  day’s  ramble — and  all  for  the  sake  of  seeing 
such  a  place  as  St.  Pol.  And  when  he  discovered  that  they  had  a 
map  and  note-books  his  worst  suspicions  were  of  course  confirmed, 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty  that  they  got  away.  We  need  not 
go  into  the  incident  in  detail,  though  it  is  very  amusingly  told ; 
indeed  we  mention  it  chiefly  because  it  illustrates  the  way  in 
which  Englishmen  are  very  apt  to  get  into  troubles  of  this  kind. 
"When  the  author  went  to  see  the  Procureur  the  latter  kept  his 
seat  without  asking  his  visitor  to  take  a  chair  too ;  and  so  the 
Briton,  to  show  his  independence,  took  one  for  himself  and 
motioned  to  his  companion  to  do  the  same.  This  was  no  doubt 
something  that  seemed  very  clever  at  the  moment,  but  they  had  to 
pay  for  it,  as  the  effect  was  to  set  the  Procureur  against  them  from 
the  first. 

Bather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Mr.  Spicer  had 
three  or  four  plays  * * * §  brought  out  at  different  theatres,  and  some  of 
them  were  even  revived  for  a  second  course  of  performance.  There 
was  at  that  time  still  a  lingering  remnant  of  good  working  actors 
of  the  old  school  on  the  stage,  who  were  no  doubt  capable  of  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  piece  ;  and  from  the  casts  of  his  plays,  it  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Spicer  was  fortunate  in  some  of  those  whose  services 
he  obtained.  "We  cannot  say  tbat  we  have  any  recollection  of 
ever  hearing  of  these  pieces,  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  they 
made  little  impression  at  the  time  and  were  soon  forgotten.  They 
served  their  purpose  in  being  acted,  and  they  might  very  well  have 
been  left  to  the  repose  of  the  prompter's  cupboard.  Indeed,  if  Mr. 
Spicer  had  not  been  so  unwise  as  to  reprint  them,  he  might 
have  passed  for  a  successful  dramatist  on  the  strength  of  their 
having  once  been  performed.  Unfortunately  a  “  kindly  remark  ” 
by  the  critic  of  the  Times,  in  noticing  a  play  by  some  other 
author,  that  Mr.  Spicer’s  pieces  deserved  to  bo  better  remembered, 
suggested  the  present  publication.  We  cannot  say  that  we  have  read 
it  all  through,  for  that  would  have  been  too  severe  an  ordeal,  but  we 
have  read  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  the  impression  produced  is  one  of 
extreme  surprise  that  such  skimble-skamble  stuff  should  ever  have 
been  accepted  by  any  body  of  players,  or  endured  hv  any  audience. 
Mr.  Spicer  has  a  ready  command  of  strong  language,  and  rattles  on 
in  a  jerky,  jolting  way  that  sets  the  reader’s  teeth  on  edge ;  and  as 
he  is  equally  destitute  of  poetical  feeling  and  dramatic  grasp  of 
character,  there  is  really  nothing  to  compensate  one  for  the  un¬ 
pleasantness  of  his  style.  We  shall,  however,  be  consoled  for  our 
own  penance  if  the  warning  we  give  saves  any  one  from  a  similar 
infliction. 

Mr.  Horne  has  prepared  a  remodelled  edition  of  a  tragedy  called 
Cosmo  de'  Medici  t  which  he  wrote  some  fweuty-five  years  ago — 
“  the  construction  being  altered  throughout,  a  few  scenes  cancelled, 
and  several  new  scenes  interpolated.”  it  contains  some  good 
passages,  full  of  force  and  dignity,  but  there  is  a  want  of  artistic 
development  both  in  the  incidents  and  characters  of  the  piece. 
Although  the  tragedy  is  said  to  be  historical,  aud  historical  per¬ 
sons  are  introduced,  Mr.  llorne  lias  exercised  his  own  invention 
pretty  freely  in  working  out  the  plot. 

It  is  always  satisfactory  to  find  any  traces  of  culture  in  a  hard¬ 
working  community  where  material  wants  are  somewhat  pressing; 
and  Mr.  Einnamore's  Carpio  J,  which  reaches  us  from  Melbourne, 
is  creditable  in  itself,  if  only  as  an  example  of  intellectual  relaxa¬ 
tion.  The  subject  of  his  drama  is  the  Spanish  legend  of  Bernardo 
del  Carpio,  and  his  treatment  of  it,  though  somewhat  crude,  is  not 
without  spirit. 

Mr.  Earle  has  already,  it  appears,  acquired  some  reputation  as  a 
sonneteer  in  Human  Catholic  circles,  but  if  his  previous  writings, 
with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  are  no  better  than  his  present 
volume,  wg  ere  ai.eel  Ui.ii  >  in  nan  enthusiasm  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  by  his  admirers  as  a  substitute  for  poetical  capacity. 
Light  Leading  unto  Lights  is  certainly  of  the  rushlight  sort.  The 
dedication  to  Hr.  A’ewman  makes  the  feebleness  of  the  verse  mure 
■conspicuous. 

Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  as  one  of  the  referees  appointed  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  inquire  into  local  disputes,  has.  in  anno¬ 
tating  the  Public  Health  Acfi]|,  the  advantage  of  professional  ex¬ 
perience  in  regard  to  its  operation.  He  has  shown  discretion  not  only 
in  making  such  notes  and  cases  as  he  gives  as  clear  aud  simple  as 
possible,  so  that  any  ordinary  reader  may  understand  them  with- 

*  Acted  Dramas.  By  Henry  Spicer.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

t  Cosmo  de’  Medici:  an  Historial  Tragedy;  and  other  Poems.  By 
Richard  Hengist  liurne.  Geo.  Bivens. 

}  Carpio.  A  Tragedy,  in  Five  Acts.  By  John  Fiunamore.  Melbourne : 
G.  Robertson. 

§  Light  Leading  -unto  Light .  a  series  of  Sonnets  and  Poems.  By  J.  C. 
Earle.  Burns  &  Gales. 

||  The  Public  Hervth  Act,  1875;  with  Short  L'.rp/unntory  A otes.  By 
J.  V.  Vesey  Fitzgerald.  Longmans. 


out  difficulty,  but  also  in  giving  only  such  as  are  really  required. 
It  is  a  common  error  with  some  commentators  to  obscure  the  law 
which  they  undertake  to  interpret  by  overloading  it  with  superfluous 
or  irrelevant  explanations ;  and  those  who  wish  a  concise, 
straightforward  digest  of  the  law  have  reason  to  he  thankful 
to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  for  his  judicious  reticence  and  simplicity.  What 
adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  such  a  work  is  a  thoroughly  good 
index. 

Mr.  Chambers,  who  has  brought  out  a  new  edition — a  seventh — 
of  his  Higest  *  of  Sanitary  Law  based  on  the  recent  Consolidation 
Act,  has  gone  on  a  somewhat  different  principle  from  Mr.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  holding  that  it  is  “  preferable  to  err  on  the  side  of  undue 
comprehensiveness.”  As  a  handy-book  Mr.  Fitzgerald’s  is  more 
convenient ;  but  for  those  who  care  to  go  more  elaborately  into  the 
various  matters,  Mr.  Chambers’s  digest  will  satisfy  the  most  robust 
appetite  in  that  way.  His  volume  is  of  imposing  size  and  large 
type,  and  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  as  to  rating,  extending 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Public  Health  Act,  which  will  he  useful 
to  Poor-law  officials. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  vain  and  futile  branch  of  literature 
than  hooks  which  attempt  to  give  by  the  mere  use  of  ad¬ 
jectives  any  idea  of  the  infinite  varieties  of  flavour  and  other 
qualities  in  different  wines,  f  Mr.  Vizetellv,  though  he  figured 
as  “Wine  Juror  for  Great  Britain”  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  of 
1S73,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  practical  or  professional  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  subject,  and  has  produced  what  can  he  regarded  as 
only  a  literary  compilation  of  the  ordinary  hack  kind. 

Messrs.  Mulhall,  the  editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Buenos  Ayres 
Standard,  have  compiled  a  very  complete  and  useful  Handbook  of 
the  River  Plate  Republics  X,  comprising-  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Argentine  Bepublic  and  the  Bepublics  of  Uruguay  and 
Paraguay.  It  takes  up  the  tourist  or  emigrant  at  the  beginning  of 
his  voyage,  and  conducts  him  over  the  whole  of  the  Biver  Plate 
region.  The  Argentine  Bepublic  ranks  next  to  Brazil  among 
youth  American  nations,  and  is,  we  are  assured,  a  long  way  ahead 
of  all  the  sister  Bepublics  in  extent  and  importance,  trade,  revenue, 
intellectual  cultivation,  and  the  number  of  British  settlers ;  in 
climate  and  soil  it  is  vouched  for  as  “  the  most  favoured  part  of  the 
habitable  globe.”  Buenos  Ayres  is  said  to  be  the  finest  city  in 
South  America,  though  in  commerce  second  to  Bio  Janeiro.  It 
enjoys  a  delightful  climate — that  is,  delightful  to  those  who  enjoy 
it — and  the  stranger  iinds  himself  at  once  at  home,  as  he  can  pro¬ 
cure  admission  by  a  visitor's  ticket  to  all  the  clubs  and  societies 
in  the  city.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  a  fine  spirit  of 
liberality  in  Buenos  Ayres,  the  hotels  supplying  French 
wine  without  charge,  and  the  Standard  inserting  advertisements 
gratis  for  poor  emigrants  in  search  of  employment.  Still,  even 
Buenos  Ayres  is  not  altogether  perfect ;  there  are  frequent  changes 
of  temperature  from  hour  to  hour,  aud  you  must  dress  accordingly ; 
many  cases  of  lock-jaw  occur  from  a  mere  scratch  not  being  at¬ 
tended  to,  and  you  have  to  he.  very  careful  as  to  your  manner  of 
living.  The  Pampas  form  an  unbroken  plain  in  the  centre  of  the 
Bepublic,  and  serve  as  the  undisputed  hunting  ground  of  numerous 
Indian  tribes,  who  often  devastate  the  frontier  farms.  The 
Bepublic  of  Uruguay  is  the  smallest  independent  State  of  South 
America,  but  one  of  the  most  favoured  in  point  of  climate,  soil, 
and  geographical  position.  Its  capital,  Monte  Video,  is,  if  not 
so  fine  as  Buenos  Ayres,  the  “  cleanest,  handsomest,  and  healthiest 
city  in  the  continent.”  Paraguay  has  pretty  well  gone  to  pieces, 
only  some  scattered  remnants  of  the  people  having  survived  the 
destructive  wars  of  1 865-69.  It  is  now  “  a  kind  of  Bepublic 
under  Brazilian  protection.”  The  Handbook  is  illustrated  with 
some  good  maps. 

Whatever  may  he  thought  of  Freemasonry  §  generally,  there 
can  he  no  doubt  that  the  British  Lodges  lately  placed  themselves  in 
an  entirely  false  position  by  allowing  themselves  to  he  identified 
with  secret  Societies  on  the  Continent  which,  under  a  similar 
title,  pursue  objects  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  of  our 
simple  and  innocent-minded  countrymen.  The  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
who  has  just  published  a  fierce  denunciation  of  Freemasonry,  has 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  in  France,  Italy,  and  elsewhere  the 
Freemasons  are  constantly  found  associated  with  atheistic  and  re¬ 
volutionary  principles,  and  that,  in  fact,  the  very  name  has  acquired 
a  proverbial  significance  in  that  sense ;  aud  English  Freemasons 
who  extend  to  them  what  is  called  the  hand  of  fellowship  must  of 
course  expect  to  he  credited  with  similar  designs.  That  this  is  not  so 
is  of  course  perfectly  well  known  here,  hut  it  is  not  so  well  known 
abroad,  and  our  countrymen  have  therefore  very  foolishly  gone  out 
of  their  way  to  discredit  their  order.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
all  Freemasons  are  equally  obnoxious  to  the  Bornan  Catholic 
Church  on  other  grounds,  inasmuch  as  the  seoresv  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings  is  a  repudiation  of  its  own  pretensions  to  supreme  authority. 
From  their  own  point  of  view,  Bomau  Catholic  prelates  are  perfectly 
reasonable  and  consistent  in  their  opposition  to  Freemasonry,  even 
in  its  most  innocent  forms,  just  as  they  are  in  condemning  every 
other  organization  which  does  not  submit  to  them  without  any 
reserve. 

*  A  Digest  of  the  Law  relating  to  Public  Health  and  Local  Government. 
By  G.  F.  Chambers.  Seventh  Edition.  Stevens  &  Son  ;  Knight  &  Co. 

f  The  H  ines  if  the  World  Characterized  and  Classed,  with  some  Parti¬ 
culars  respecting  the  Peers  of  Kur ope.  By  Henry  Vizetellv.  VV  ard,  Lock, 
&  Tyler. 

j  Handbook  of  the  River  Plate  Republics.  By  M.  G.  &  E.  T.  Mulhall. 
E.  Stanford. 

§  A  Study  of  Freemasonry.  By  Monseigneur  Dupanloup,  Bishop  of 
Orleans.  Burns  A  Gates. 
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The  Cobden  Club  has  published  a  Report  *  of  the  speeches  at  its 
latest  annual  dinner,  together  with  some  correspondence  on  the 
prospects  of  Free-trade  in  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  the  United 
States,  Australia,  and  a  discussion  on  treaties  of  commerce  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Political  Societies  at  Paris. 

An  interesting  statement  of  theFree-trade  controversy,  as  hearing 
on  the  Australian  colonies,  will  he  found  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr. 
G.  H.  Reid  f,  addressed  to  the  electors  of  Victoria.  Sir.  Reid  is  a 
strong  Free-trader. 

*  Free-trade  and  the  European  Treaties  of  Commerce.  Cobden  Club  Pro¬ 
ceedings.  Cassell,  Petter,  &  Galpin. 

t  Five  Free-trade  Essays.  By  Geo.  H.  Keid.  Melbourne:  Gordon  & 
Gotch. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 
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postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  Gd.,  or 
$7  50  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at 
the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F. 
Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London. 
International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any  office  in 
the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may 
commence  at  any  time. 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringham,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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D  ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRjETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  ”  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion," 

“  La  Vigne,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  “  Gaming  Table,”  _ DOKlS 

GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE.— PICTURE  GALLERY,  open  all  the 

year  round,  for  the  Reception  and  Sale  of  Pictures  by  celebrated  Artists  of  the  English 
and  Continental  Schools.  Sold  Works  are  removed  immediately — Apply  for  particulars  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  Wass,  Superintendent  of  the  Gallery. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— SCHOOL  of  ART,  SCIENCE,  and 

^  LITERATURE-LADIES’  DIVISION— COURSE  of  INSTRUCTION  in  MUSIC 

Teachers. 

Sir  Julius  Benedict.  I  Herr  Ernst  Pauer. 

Mr.  E.  Prout,  B.A.  Dr.  John  Stainer,  M.A. 

Signor  Rizzelli.  \  M me.  ST.  GERMAINE. 

Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Undersigned.  The  Session  opens  on  October  13. 

By  Order  of  the  Committee, 

F.  K.  SHENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 


TYURHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.— KING’S  SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS— The  EXAMINATION  of  CANDIDATES  for  the  KING’S  SCHOLARSHIPS 
will  take  place  in  the  Chapter  Room,  on  Thursday,  the  2.1th,  Friday,  the  26th,  and  Saturday,  the 
27th  November,  1875,  at  9  a.m.,  when  Three  Scholars  will  be  appointed  to  supply  the  present 
vacancies. 

These  Scholarships  (18  in  number)  are  of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £10  (£30  in  money,  with 
exemption  from  classical  fees),  and  are  tenable  at  the  School  for  4  years,  to  which  a  5th  may 
be  added  by  the  Dean. 

Any  one  under  15  years  of  age,  whether  previously  at  the  School  or  not,  is  admissible  as  a 
Candidate,  provided  always  that  his  parents  are  not  in  wealthy  circumstances. 

Candidates  must  send  in  their  names,  with  certificatesof  their  birth,  and  6tatementof  circum¬ 
stances,  to  Mr.  E.  Peele,  The  College,  Durham,  on  or  before  Thursday,  November  18. 

Further  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the 
_ Rev.  HENRY  HOLDEN,  D.D.,  Head-Master . 

AT  ARLBOROUGII  C0LLEGE7^SCII0LARSHIPS.  —  In 

-Ll-L  December  next  FIFTEEN  FOUNDATION  SCHOLARSHIPS,  of  the  Annual  Value 
of  £30  each,  confined  to  the  SUNS  of  CLERGYMEN,  will  be  offered  for  Competition — For 
particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Bursar,  at  the  College. 


rT'HE  Rev.  ALES  J.  D.  D’ORSEY,  B.D.,  receives  PUPILS 

suffering  from  Harsh  or  Weak  Voice,  Indistinct  Articulation,  Nervous  Hesitancy,  Stam¬ 
mering,  Monotonous  Reading,  Inaudible  Speaking,  Lifeless  Delivery,  Foreign  or  Provincial 
Accent,  &c.,  at  13  Princes  Square,  W. _ _ 

(YVERSLADE,  near  RUGBY. — A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 


PREPARATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS,  &c.  at  the  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS _ An  OXFORD  GRADUATE  (Marlburian),  in  High  Classical  Honours, 

receives  PUPILS  under  Sixteen  years,  who  are  intended  for  School,  or  who  need  special  care 
through  delicate  health,  &c — Address,  Rev.  W.  Emra,  Great  Blakenham  Rectory,  Ipswich. 


M* 


BERNSTEIN  prepares  junior  and  senior 

for  all  EXAMINATIONS,  in  Classics,  English  Composition 


CANDIDATES 

,  French,  German,  and 


Italian.  Classes  for  Ladies.  High  testimonials  and  references — Address,  10  Southampton 
Street,  Strand. _ _ 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.  — SELECT  BOARDING 

SCHOOL,  conducted  by  IRWIN  SHARP,  JOHN  SHARP,  B.A.,  and  ISAAC 
SHARP,  B.A.  Established  1856.  Further  particulars,  and  Names  of  Gentlemen  whose  Sons 
have  been  educated  at  tiiis  School,  will  be  forwarded  on  application— Address,  Woodeide, 
Weston-super-  Mare. _ 

T7NIVERSITY  of  CAMBRIDGE.  —  HIGHER  LOCAL 

vJ  EXAMINATIONS,  LONDON  CENTRE  (WOMEN),  June  12,  1876— For  further 
information  apply  to  Miss  Prideaux,  Goldsmiths’  Ilall,  E.C. 

MADEIRA.— The  CHAPLAIN  of  the  English  Church  will 

be  glad  to  take  charge  of  One  or  Two  PUPILS  during  next  Winter. — Address,  Rev. 
E.  R.  Piielps,  Churchmead  House.  Datehet,  Windsor. 


RUSSELS. — Private  Tuition  in  French,  German,  Mathematics, 

Classics.  A  few  PUPILS  prepared  for  Army,  Navy.  Universities,  and  Commercial  Life. 
Terms  moderate— Address,  Rev.  Dr.  Moffatt,  British  Chaplain,  31  Rue  de  la  Vanne, 
Brussels. 


Tj^OLKESTONE. — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

Oxon ,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  IIonours-Man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupil9  successful  at  the  last  Eight 
Military  Examinations. _ 


TAR.  IIAYMAN,  ex-Head-Master  of  Rugby,  Rector  of 

^  Aldingham,  near  Ulverston,  sea  coast  of  Lancashire,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  & c. 


A  CLERGYMAN  and  LITERARY  MAN  (D.D.)  receives  a 

few  CHILDREN  of  INDIAN  OFFICERS  or  other  GENTLEMEN  into  his  Family. 
Two  Vacancies.  House  modern  and  large.  Fine  Garden,  Croquet  Lawn,  Bath,  &c.  Southern 

suburbs  of  London.  French  and  German  constantly  spoken _ Address,  C.,  care  of  A.  Strachan, 

Esq.,  Paternoster  Row. _ 

PUBLISHING  SEASON,  1875.— PROVOST  &  Co.  under- 

-1-  take  the  PRINTING  and  PUBLICATION  of  WORKS  of  every '  Description.  “The 
Search  for  a  Publisher,”  Seventh  Edition  (invaluable  to  those  about  to  Publish),  on  receipt  of 
Twelve  Stamps _ 36  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


T-TYDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A. ,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re- 
quiringrest  and  change.  TurkishBathson  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— Under  Contract 

for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  South¬ 
ampton,  r/u  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday— Offices,  122Leadenliall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur 
Street,  S.W. _ 


HOTELS. 

T>  RIGIITON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
_ _ _ _ ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 

MARG  ATE.— CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  the  Sea.  Weekly 

Boarders,  £3  3s.  ;  Two,  £5  5s.  Not  Children  or  Servants.  Tariff  of  Mr.  Kerr,  The 

Carlton,  Margate. _ _ _ _ 

TLFRACOMBE  HOTEL,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. — Accessible 

•-*-  from  all  parts  by  Steam  and  Rail — See  Time  Tables.  Appointments,  Cuisine  and 
Wines  perfect,  with  choice  of  250  Rooms.  Tariff'  on  application  to  Manager. 


]  >OYAL  IRISH  LINEN  WRITING  PAPERS  and  ENVE- 

^  LOPES _ Maker’s  name  and  following  Trade  Marks  woven  in  every  sheet.  First  quality, 

"Royal  Irish  Linen  "and  Crown.  Second  quality,  “  Pure  Flax,”  Irish  Harp  and  Crown- 
Sold  by  all  Stationers.  Samples  post  free  for  6d — Wholesale  of  MARCUS  WARD  &  CoM 
Royal  Ulster  Works,  Belfast,  and  Loudon. 


If  DENT  &  OO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

-* — ^  *  turers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  &c.  (Catalogues  free)  to 
Iler  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 

Sole  addresses, 61  Strand. 34  Royal  Exchange,  and  Factory, Savoy  Street, London. 


CUTLERY,  Warranted. — The  most  varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

3-i-inch  Ivory  Handles . per  Dozen 

3 h  ditto  Balance  ditto  .  „ 

3?  ditto  ditto  .  „ 

4  ditto  fine  Ivory  Handles  .  „ 

4  ditto  extra  large  ditto  .  „ 

4  ditto  finest  African  Ivory  ditto  . .  „ 

Ditto,  with  Silver  Ferules .  „ 

Ditto,  with  Silvered  Blades  .  „ 

Nickel  Electro  Silvered  Handles  . .  „ 


Table  Knives. 

Dessert  Knives. 

Carvers. 

s.  d. 

s. 

d. 

per  Pair  s.  d. 

16  . 

11 

,,  6  9 

19  . 

14 

„  6  9 

27  . 

21 

,,  7  6 

35  . 

26 

„  9  6 

37  . 

28 

„  io  . 

42  . 

33 

„  14  . 

42  . 

36 

„  16  6 

52  . 

40 

„  18  6 

23  . 

19 
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WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  H.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations 
of  his  unrivalled  Stoek,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms,  39  Oxford 
Street,  W.;  1,  I  A,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5.  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1  Newman  Yard  ; 
Manufactories,  84  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W.  The  Cost  <>:  delivering 
Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trilling.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


TPURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from, 
illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free— 249  and  250  Tottenhum  Court  Road, 
Established  1862.  


HARLAND  &  FISHER, 

33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

ART  DECORATORS. 

-rX  CnURCII  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION. 

PAINTED  MAJOLICA  TILES.  EMBROIDERY 
PAPER-HANGINGS  AND  ART  rMRNITURE. 
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TIIE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  AND  INDIA. 

■rriHE  Prince  of  Wales  has  started  on  the  journey  which 
JL  has  been  so  much  talked  of,  which  has  excited  so 
much  interest  already,  and  which  is  likely  to  be  a  leading 
topic  of  thought  and  conversation  for  some  months  to 
come.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  monarchy  that  every¬ 
thing  done  by  the  Sovereign  or  the  Heir  to  the  Crown 
awakens  a  strong  feeling  of  personal  interest  in  the  public. 
Personal  ties  and  attachments  are  the  strongest  felt  by 
man,  and  are  the  real  basis  of  society.  Persons  cling  to 
persons,  and  immemorial  custom  has  inspired  the  feeling 
that  the  Royal  Family  has  a  family  relation  to  every  family 
in  the  kingdom.  The  President  of  a  Republic  may  be 
admired  for  his  public  character  or  acts,  but  his  relations 
to  his  fellow-citizens  are  exclusively  public.  Few  know, 
and  none  care,  what  happens  inside  his  doors.  But  when 
the  Emperor  of  Germany  goes  to  Italy,  or  the  Prince  of 
Wales  goes  to  India,  the  event  is  treated  as  a  family  event 
in  the  home  circles  of  their  present  or  future  subjects. 
Loyalty  may  easily  degenerate  into  flattery,  obsequiousness, 
vulgar  curiosity,  or  even  hysterical  folly.  But  at  the  bottom 
of  loyalty  there  must  be  this  family  and  personal  interest,  or 
the  power  of  loyalty  as  an  instrument  of  government  is 
lost.  Perhaps  in  these  days,  when  the  Royal  Family  is 
fulfilling  its  duties  with  more  than  ordinary  success,  when 
little  is  going  on,  and  a  prosperous  community  longs  for 
any  source  of  diversion  and  amusement,  however  small, 
there  may  be  some  exaggeration  in  the  outpourings  of  a 
feeling  which,  if  not  discreet  and  kept  in  good  taste,  easily 
becomes  vulgar  and  intrusive.  But  the  interest  with 
which  the  journey  of  the  Prince  is  attended  is  in  the 
main  a  wholesome  and  good  one.  It  rests,  in  part,  on  the 
excellent  foundation  that  the  object  of  interest  is  a  person 
doing  his  duty.  The  Prince  is  doing  what  he  ought  to  do 
as  the  Heir  to  the  Crown.  When  he  has  the  opportunity 
he  takes  it,  and  visits  the  vast  empire  of  which  he  will  one 
day  be  the  ruler,  and  the  possession  of  which  gives  Eng¬ 
land  its  high  and  exceptional  position  in  the  world.  It  is 
true  that  to  perform  this  duty  is  by  no  means  a  disagree¬ 
able  task.  The  Prince  is  going  on  a  pleasant,  exciting, 
and  amusing  expedition.  But  the  nation  does  not  wish 
that  the  Prince  should  find  his  duties  disagreeable.  It 
merely  wishes  that  he  should  do  them.  To  go  to  India 
for  a  trip  in  the  healthy  season  is  the  kind  of  outing 
which  many  people  would  enjoy,  and  probably  there 
is  not  one  of  the  Prince’s  suite  who  does  not  think 
himself  very  lucky  to  be  asked  to  go.  But  to  leave 
England  and  go  to  India  shows  in  the  Prince  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  energy,  a  wish  to  learn,  a  readiness 
to  do  the  right  thing,  which  awaken  confidence  in  the 
character  of  the  future  Sovereign.  In  this  instance, 
too,  the  nation  will  derive  a  private  and  peculiar  benefit 
from  interesting  itself  in  the  journey  of  the  Prince.  It 
will  learn  a  little  about  India.  Proud  as  Englishmen  are 
of  the  possession  of  India,  they  are  content  to  know  very 
little  about  it.  Even  to  its  masters,  India  is  the  most 
hopelessly  dull  of  countries.  Its  geography  and  history 
are  almost  unknown,  and  those  who  have  attempted  to 
study  them  can  scarcely  understand  why  this  should  be  so. 
A  story  runs  that  an  English  politician  was  not  many  years 
ago  appointed  Secretary  for  India,  who,  on  entering  on  the 
duties  of  his  office,  heard  of  Delhi  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  The  only  people  in  England  who  know  anything 
about  India  are  the  people  who  have  relations  there.  Now 


!  a  person  is  going  there  who  may  be  described  as  every- 
j  body’s  relation,  and  everybody  will  want  to  know  what  his 
relation  is  doing  and  where  he  is  staying.  The  scenes  he 
has  visited,  the  people  among  whom  he  has  moved,  will  be 
attentively  studied.  Pictures  of  Indian  life  will  circulate 
like  valentines  ;  and  the  Prince,  without  giving  himself 
any  extra  trouble,  will  have  acted  as  a  kind  of  first-class 
national  schoolmaster. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Prince  will  enjoy  himself,  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  will  see  much  and  learn  something. 
In  a  rapid  tour  lasting  a  few  months  even  the  most  in¬ 
telligent  visitor  could  not  master  the  more  difficult  pro¬ 
blems  of  Indian  administration,  or  see  much  below  the 
surface  which  the  dusky  millions  would  present  to  him. 
But  experience  teaches  us  how  very  different  a  country  is 
to  us  that  we  have  seen  from  a  country  that  we  have  not 
seen.  Remote  places  like  Hungary,  for  example,  are  no 
longer  like  dreams  to  us  after  we  have  spent  even  a  few 
j  weeks  there  in  an  autumn  trip.  We  have  caught  some- 
j  thing  of  the  spirit  of  the  place,  and  this  is  the  key  both  to 
understanding  what  we  read  subsequently  and  to  anything 
like  a  just  appreciation  of  the  current  political  history  of 
the  country.  Travelling  is  the  surest  foundation  of 
criticism ;  and  the  Prince  is  a  traveller  who  enjoys  the 
greatest  advantage  a  traveller  can  have — a  ready  access 
to  the  best  and  foremost  men  in  the  places  he  visits.  To 
the  future  ruler  of  India  there  are  also  things  to  be  seen 
there  which  must  have  a  peculiar  interest  to  him,  and  which 
he  can  see  nowhere  else.  He  can,  in  the  first  place,  see 
a  population  with  which  he  is  in  a  measure  bound  up, 
and  yet  which  has  none  of  our  religious  or  political 
ideas.  In  India  toleration  is  a  simple  necessity,  and  the 
truth  that  men  need  different  forms  of  government  is  as 
patent  as  the  sun.  Then,  again,  the  Prince  in  India  will 
see  what  it  is  impossible  he  should  see  here — an  English 
army  prepared  for  war,  obliged  constantly  to  think  of  war, 
depending  for  its  existence  on  the  efficiency  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion  and  arrangements.  From  the  sight  of  useful  but 
harmless  manoeuvres  he  will  pass  to  the  spectacle  of  a  real 
camp,  and  will  come  across  men  who,  if  they  lost  their 
presence  of  mind  in  a  crisis,  would  lose  a  province  too. 
Lastly,  he  will  see  in  full  work  and  activity',  and  in  the 
scene  of  their  operations,  the  best  body  of  administrators 
that  any  country  has  ever  produced.  He  will  understand 
what  the  Indian  Civil  Service  has  to  do,  and  does.  He  will 
feel  that  he  belongs  to  a  race  that  can  not  only  conquer 
but  govern.  The  Indian  Civil  Service  is  not,  as  a  rule, 
composed  of  very  brilliant  men.  Even  under  the  compe¬ 
titive  system  many  stupid  men  get  appointments.  India 
does  not  greatly  attract  men  who  have  any  chance 
of  distinction  at  home.  It  offers  them  a  sufficient 
pecuniary  provision,  and  a  life  of  useful  and  in¬ 
teresting  occupation  ;  but  the  prizes  of  Indian  life  are 
few,  and  for  many  years  a  Civil  Servant  finds  that  he 
has  only  just  enough  to  live  on.  No  one  in  England 
notices  his  successes,  and  in  India  his  failures  are  sharply 
rebuked.  In  spite  of  these  drawbacks,  however,  the 
Indian  Civil  Service  is  distinguished  by  high  and  rare 
qualities.  It  is  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  duty.  It  is 
large  and  liberal  in  its  notions.  It  seeks  to  do  right.  It 
thinks  justice  the  first  thing  in  the  world.  It  is  patient, 
scrupulously  honest,  and,  considering  the  difficulties  of 
climate,  wonderfully  energetic.  But  it  is  only  in  India 
that  its  virtues  can  be  seen.  During  their  active  career 
Civil  Servants  arc  doing  what  no  one  here  knows  of  or  can 
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understand ;  and,  when  they  come  home,  they  for  the  most 
part  find  themselves  condemned  to  a  state  of  modest  and 
frugal  retirement. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  will  he  a  great  and  legitimate 
pleasure  to  these  excellent  servants  of  the  Crown  that  their 
future  Sovereign  should  come  to  see  them  at  their  best, 
doing  their  work  in  its  own  sphere,  and  preserving  and 
improving  for  him  the  empire  he  is  to  own.  What 
amount  of  interest  the  mass  of  the  native  population  will 
take  in  the  Prince  it  is  impossible  to  say.  No  one  here 
can  guess  what  are  the  inner  thoughts  of  men  so  remote  from 
us  in  all  the  habits  and  traditions  of  life.  They  may 
enjoy  the  pomps  and  ceremonies  with  which  the  Prince  will 
be  received.  They  may  think  that  a  Sovereign  after  their 
own  old  familiar  pattern  would  have  done  the  thing  better, 
spent  more  money,  and  made  a  greater  show.  It  is  equally 
uncertain  whether  the  remote  invisible  grandeur  of  the 
Queen  will  or  will  not  be  eclipsed  in  their  imaginations  by 
the  sight  of  one  more  Englishman  who,  although  their 
future  ruler,  will  look  very  much  like  any  other  English¬ 
man  of  their  acquaintance.  But  with  the  leading  natives, 
and  especially  with  the  native  princes,  the  case  will  be 
different.  They  will  feel  the  delight  of  seeing,  and  being 
seen  by,  one  who  is  to  be  not  only  a  great  King,  but,  for 
all  purposes  with  which  they  are  concerned,  the  greatest 
Kinu  in  the  world.  To  have  known  him  and  to  have 

O 

spoken  to  him  will  be  an  event  in  their  lives.  They  will 
feel  as  if  they  had  at  last  got  to  the  real,  right  person, 
and  had  been  wafted  into  a  higher  atmosphere  than 
that  of  Viceroys  and  Governors.  It  is  equally 
foolish  to  attach  too  much  and  too  little  importance 
to  Royal  visits.  They  do  not  do  very  much,  but  they 
do  something.  They  act  on  the  feelings  of  men,  and  in¬ 
fluence  their  conduct,  so  far  as  conduct  is  affected  by  feel¬ 
ings.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  disaffected  native 
prince  who  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  his  opportunity  in  any 
difficulties  that  may  happen  to  beset  us,  would  be  restrained 
from  turning  against  us  because  he  had  once  welcomed  or 
been  welcomed  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  had  received  a  gun 
and  had  given  a  jewelled  saddle  in  exchange.  But  the 
ordinary  course  of  life  is  made  easier,  the  standing  relations 
of  men  are  made  smoother,  by  the  formation  of  personal 
acquaintance  and  the  interchange  of  personal  courtesies. 
The  visit  of  the  Prince  may  do  little,  but  it  will  do  some¬ 
thing,  to  promote  friendliness  between  England  and  its 
subject  Indian  States.  If  we  do  not  expect  too  much,  we 
are  not  likely  to  be  disappointed. 


TURKISH  FINANCE  AND  GOVERNMENT. 

THE  suspension  of  payment  of  half  the  interest  on  the 
Tui'kish  Debt  had  probably  become  inevitable  ;  but  it 
seems  doubtful  whether  due  regard  has  been  paid  to  the 
relative  rights  of  different  classes  of  creditors.  Some,  if  not 
all,  of  the  loans,  purporting  to  be  secured  by  assignments  of 
special  branches  of  revenue,  are  ostensibly  entitled  to  pay¬ 
ment  in  full  to  the  extent  of  the  respective  funds  which 
are  mortgaged  for  the  purpose.  The  holders  of  one  loan, 
if  not  more,  claim  the  direct  payment  into  the  Bank  of 
England  of  a  stated  portion  of  the  Egyptian  tribute. 
Certain  Customs  duties  and  other  taxes  are  in  the  same 
way  nominally  appropriated  to  cover  the  interest  on  dif¬ 
ferent  loans.  The  analogy  of  secured  loans  to  preference 
stocks  issued  by  public  Companies  is  imperfect,  if  not 
imaginary.  Ordinary  shareholders  who  take  upon  them¬ 
selves  the  risk  and  profit  of  an  undertaking  voluntarily 
postpone  their  claims  to  those  of  new  partners  who,  in 
consideration  of  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  are  content  to  dis¬ 
pense  with  any  further  share  of  profits.  Even  if  both 
classes  of  stock  are  created  at  the  same  time,  the  ordinary 
shareholders  recognize  the  priority  of  debentures  and  of 
preference  stocks.  A  Government  which  for  the  first  time 
negotiates  a  loan  deals,  not  with  speculators,  but  with  capital¬ 
ists,  who,  when  they  have  advanced  their  money,  at  once 
become  creditors.  The  entire  revenue  of  the  country,  after 
payment  of  necessary  expenses,  is  mortgaged  to  the  fund- 
holder,  who  may  justly  object  to  a  preference  given  with¬ 
out  his  consent  to  any  future  lender.  The  holders  of 
English  Consols  would  have  an  equitable  right  to  payment 
m  full,  even  if  it  were  in  any  year  necessary  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  double  all  existing  taxes.  They  hold  a  first  charge 
on  Customs,  Excise,  Stamps,  and  Income-tax ;  nor  would 
their  position  be  altered  by  a  fresh  mortgage  of  any  special 
branch  of  revenue.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the 


Porte  could  have  induced  capitalists  to  advance  large  sums 
on  its  credit  if  it  had  expressly  reserved  the  right  of 
creating  prior  mortgages  on  the  income  which  formed  its 
sole  means  of  payment.  Those  creditors  who  are  hastily 
compared  to  ordinary  shareholders  in  a  joint-stock  under¬ 
taking  have  not  stipulated  for  any  contingent  profit  in 
addition  to  the  interest  on  their  money.  Among  the 
conflicting  claims  of  its  creditors,  the  defaulting  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Turkey  may  be  considered  impartial.  It 
has  occasion  for  6,000,000 1.  a  year,  which  it  had 
engaged  to  pay  to  the  bondholders ;  and,  as  long  as  the 
money  remains  in  its  possession,  the  sufferers  will  be 
welcome  to  adjust  among  themselves  their  respective  shares 
of  the  required  contribution.  Mortgagees  of  special  funds 
have  a  just  ground  of  complaint,  because  they  have  pro¬ 
bably  been  deluded  by  an  implied  or  express  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  In  the  late  decree  the  Turkish  Minister  once 
more  assigned  the  Egyptian  tribute  and  some  other 
branches  of  revenue  as  nominal  security  for  the  payment 
of  interest  on  the  new  or  substituted  bonds. 

In  the  course  of  thirty  years  the  Ottoman  Government,, 
which  up  to  that  time  was  free  from  debt,  has  contrived 
to  borrow  sums  which  are  variously  estimated  as  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty,  a  hundred  and  fifty,  and  a  hundred  and 
eighty  millions  sterling.  It  is  not  surprising  that  when 
the  Porte  after  the  Crimean  War  was  formally  admitted 
into  the  community  of  Eui’opean  States,  it  should  appre¬ 
ciate  the  system  of  loans  more  heartily  than  other  new  and 
civilized  institutions.  The  loans  which  have  been  raised 
would  not  have  been  excessive  in  amount  if  the  proceeds 
had  been  applied  to  the  improvement  of  a  valuable 
and  neglected  estate.  The  construction  of  roads  and 
of  railways,  the  payment  of  sufficient  remuneration  of 
officials  who  might  have  been  made  honest  and  compe¬ 
tent,  would  have  produced  an  ample  return.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  greater  part  of  the  sums  which  have  been  raised 
on  loans  have  been  applied  to  the  increase  of  the  army  and 
the  navy,  and  more  indefensibly  to  the  personal  use  of  the 
Sultan.  A  barbarous  love  of  splendour  and  luxury  has 
been  stimulated  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  ready  money, 
while  the  sources  of  revenue  have  not  been  rendered  more 
productive.  It  has  for  some  time  past  been  known  that 
the  interest  of  the  debt  was  paid  out  of  the  principal  of 
new  loans  raised  partly  for  the  special  purpose.  Some  of 
the  creditors  perhaps  knowingly  contributed  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  vicious  system,  in  the  hope  that  they  might 
themselves  be  able  to  withdraw  from  the  speculation  in 
time,  if  its  collapse  were  postponed  by  means  of  new  ad¬ 
vances.  The  blow  which  has  now  fallen  took  the  mass  of 
fundholders  by  surprise,  while  professional  lenders  can  only 
have  miscalculated  the  date  of  the  crisis.  The  suspicion 
that  some  persons  in  the  confidence  of  the  Turkish 
Government  may  have  profited  by  their  knowledge  to 
sell  in  anticipation  of  the  decree  is  irritating,  and  it 
may  possibly  be  well  founded.  Turkish  statesmen  possibly 
console  themselves  for  an  act  of  bankruptcy  by  referring 
to  precedents  which  have  formerly  been  furnished  by  Aus¬ 
tria  and  by  Italy.  If  the  question  were  not  rather  of 
financial  than  of  ethical  importance,  apologists  might 
contend  that  insolvency,  even  when  caused  by  extravagance, 
is  less  immoral  than  the  deliberate  repudiation  which  is 
from  time  to  time  projected  by  factions  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  the  injury  or  ruin 
which  has  already  been  occasioned  may  not  be  confined  to' 
creditors  of  the  Porte.  The  banks  which  have  negotiated 
Turkish  loans  may  perhaps  be  implicated  in  the  trans¬ 
action  ;  and  Egyptian  funds  have  fallen  into  sympathetic 
discredit,  because  the  Khedive  is  not  only,  like  the  Sultan, 
an  Oriental  and  absolute  ruler,  but  also  on  his  own  account 
a  financial  speculator. 

The  insurrection  in  Herzegovina  has  apparently  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  a  disaster  which  had  long  been  impend¬ 
ing.  The  Turkish  armaments  will  have  formed  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  Treasury  ;  and  the  reductions  of  taxation 
which  have  been  announced  must,  although  they  may 
be  in  themselves  just  and  expedient,  largely  diminish  the 
revenue.  The  contest  between  the  late  and  present  Ministers 
has  for  the  present  been  decided  in  favour  of  the  concilia¬ 
tory  policy  of  the  Grand  Vizier.  The  war  with  Servia 
which  was  urged  by  his  rival  would  have  been  more  costly 
than  the  proposed  remission  of  taxes,  but  improvement  of 
any  kind  generally  involves  a  pecuniary  sacrifice.  If  it 
were  possible  to  hope  that  the  Empire  will  be  well  governed 
during  the  next  five  or  ten  years,  there  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  resuming  cash  payments  to  creditors,  with  the 
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consequence  of  restoring  to  holders  more  than  the  capital 
value  which  they  have  recently  lost.  Present  prices  result 
from  the  more  probable  conjecture  that  the  suspension  of 
payment  is  final  in  itself,  and  that  it  may  perhaps  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  loans.  The  Turks 
are  not  more  dishonest  than  other  nations,  but  they  are  im¬ 
provident  and  wasteful.  The  relief  which  will  have  been 
obtained  by  partial  repudiation  will  facilitate  a  repetition 
of  the  process.  The  suspension  of  payment  has  been  cor¬ 
rectly  described  as  a  forced  loan,  to  the  amount  of 
perhaps  30,000,000!.,  levied  arbitrarily  on  creditors 
who  are  for  the  most  part  unfortunately  English. 
Both  the  Porte  and  its  creditors  may  perhaps  benefit  by 
the  impediments  which  will  have  been  placed  in  the  way 
of  new  loans.  Any  money  which  may  be  raised  hereafter 
will  bear  usurious  interest ;  but  it  will  not  for  some  time  be 
possible  to  borrow  on  the  accustomed  scale.  It  is  possible 
that  want  of  ready  money  may  check  the  extravagance 
which  has  been  the  cause  of  the  pi’esent  defalcation.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Sultan,  who  had  for  once  con¬ 
templated  a  careful  expenditure  of  money,  will  probably 
be  compelled  to  adjourn  his  project  of  a  railway  to  Bagdad. 

The  insurgents  and  those  who  sympathize  with  their 
designs  will  derive  little  consolation  from  the  fiscal 
catastrophe.  Nations,  like  pi’ivate  persons,  are  richer  and 
not  poorer  for  the  non-payment  of  their  debts ;  and  the 
sums  which  ought  to  have  been  paid  to  creditors  will  be 
now  practically  applicable  to  military  purposes.  No  new 
light  has  lately  been  thrown  on  the  merits  of  the  in¬ 
surrection,  or  rather  on  its  causes.  The  prospects  of  success 
by  which  it  might  have  been  justified  have .  become  still 
more  obscure.  Prince  Milan  has,  by  his  resolute  action, 
triumphed  over  the  faction  which  inclined  to  war  ;  and 
Montenegro  is  restrained  both  by  the  inaction  of  Serviaand 
by  the  commands  of  Russia.  The  insurgent  bands  are  de¬ 
feated  whenever  they  encounter  Turkish  troops,  and  new 
reinforcements  are  constantly  entering  the  disturbed  pro¬ 
vince.  Lord  Derbt’s  language  sufficiently  expresses  the 
opinion  of  the  chances  of  the  insurgents  which  is  enter¬ 
tained  by  the  European  Cabinets.  The  journals  which, 
with  blamable  levity,  encouraged  the  rebellion  at  its  first 
ontbreak,  have  now  recognized  their  error ;  nor  are  the 
insurgents  likely  to  derive  comfort  from  Garibaldi's  foolish 
rant  about  their  Pelasgian  ancestors  and  the  historical 
and  fabulous  heroes  of  their  imaginary  kindred.  It  would  be 
well  if  philanthropists  would  remember  that  the  chances  of 
war  ought  to  be  as  carefully  estimated  as  the  provocations 
which  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  rebellion.  Experience 
shows  that  Governments  are  seldom  prevented  by  fiscal 
embarrassments  from  repressing  insurrections.  Austria  has 
more  than  once  carried-  on  great  foreign  wars  in  a  condition 
of  approximate  insolvency.  The  creditor  is  certain  to  suffer, 
before  the  debtor,  who  is  exempt  from  distraint,  will  shrink 
from  the  outlay  which  may  be  necessary  to  secure  national 
existence.  As  the  petty  civil  war  in  Herzegovina  can  only 
end  in  one  way,  the  sooner  the  result  is  attained  the  better. 
The  life  of  the  Rayah  in  ordinary  times  is  not  enviable,  but 
peace  must  be  preferable  to  hopeless  warfare,  and  to  the 
exile  and  starvation  of  his  family. 


THE  ADMIRALTY  SCAPEGOAT. 

THE  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  have  laid  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  sent  him  away  iuto 
the  wilderness.  And  we  hope  they  feel  the  better  for  it. 
But  if  it  is  imagined  that  the  public  will  be  satisfied  with 
this  way  of  disposing  of  a  grave  scandal,  we  believe  that 
they  will  find  themselves  mistaken.  Of  course  when  a  ship 
like  the  Vanguard  goes  to  the  bottom  somebody  must  suffer 
for  it.  There  must  be  a  victim,  and  who  the  victim  shall 
be  is  probably  very  much  a  question  of  drawing  lots.  In 
this  instance  Captain  Dawkins  and  other  officers  of  the 
Vanguard,  together  with  Lieutenant  Evans  of  the  Iron  Duke, 
are  to  be  turned  into  the  wilderness  bearing  upon  their 
heads  all  the  sins  of  the  squadron,  and  indeed  some  of 
those  of  the  Admiralty  too.  For  there  can  be  no  mis¬ 
take  about  this,  that  their  Lordships  are  themselves 
quite  as  much  upon  their  trial  as  any  other  persons.  The 
great  object  of  the  Minute  which  they  have  just  pub¬ 
lished  would  seem  to  be  to  quash  any  further  investigation 
of  what  is  no  doubt  a  very  painful  subject.  “  The  evi- 
“  dence  adduced  at  the  trial  was,”  they  say,  “as  regards 
“  the  conduct  of  all  persons  concerned,  so  complete  and  ex- 
“  haustive,  that  their  Lordships  deem  it  unnecessary  to 
“  order  any  further  inquiry  with  a  view  to  fix  responsibility 


“  upon  anybody  for  the  loss  of  the  ship.”  Their  Lordships 
have,  no  doubt,  a  very  good  reason  of  their  own  for  this 
anxiety  to  put  a  stop  to  further  inquiry,  inasmuch  as,  when¬ 
ever  the  subject  is  fully  gone  into,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
are  themselves  perhaps  more  to  blame  than  anybody  else. 

From  every  point  of  view  this  Minute  is  a  most  unfortu¬ 
nate  document.  In  composition  it  is  almost  as  muddled 
and  contradictory  as  that  other  wonderful  Admiralty 
Circular  about  the  slaves  which  has  lately  produced  so 
much  excitement.  The  reasoning  of  the  Minute  is  a 
logical  contradiction  of  the  conclusions  which  follow ;  and 
the  general  result  is  to  suggest  that,  if  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  had  themselves  been  in  command  of  the  Reserve 
Squadron,  they  would  have  displayed  very  much  the  same 
weakness  and  confusion  of  mind  as  the  officers  upon 
whom  they  have  had  to  sit  in  judgment.  The  Wick¬ 
low  fog  seems  to  have  drifted  over  Whitehall  ;  an  d 
the  impression  produced  by  the  evidence  at  the  court- 
martial,  that  a  sort  of  softening  of  the  brain  had  come 
over  the  navy,  is  now  confirmed  by  alarming  symptoms  in 
the  highest  quarters.  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one 
that  it  is  a  very  delicate  and  hazardous  proceeding  for  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  to  overrule  the  verdict  of  a  court- 
martial,  especially  when  it  has  been  arrived  at  after  long, 
careful,  and  patient  investigation  by  officers  of  the  highest 
position.  The  usual  course  when  the  Admiralty  in  any 
respect  disapproves  of  a  verdict  is,  we  believe,  to  send  it 
back  to  the  court  for  reconsideration.  In  its  terror  of  any 
further  inquiry,  however,  the  Admiralty  has  in  this  in¬ 
stance  taken  the  whole  affair  into  its  own  hands,  and  has 
peremptorily  rejected  such  parts  of  the  verdict  of  the 
court-martial  as  it  did  not  like.  It  has  fastened  the  whole 
responsibility  of  the  disaster  on  the  Captain  and  officers  of 
the  Vanguard,  together  with  Lieutenant  Evans  of  the 
Iron  Duke;  has  dismissed  Lieutenant  Evans  without  allow¬ 
ing  him  the  customary  right  of  making  a-  formal  defence 
under  legal  advice ;  and  has  acquitted  Vice-Admiral 
Tarleton  and  Captain  Hickley  on  its  own  responsibility, 
and  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  opinions  expressed 
by  a  court-martial  of  great  experience  and  authority. 
The  Times  has  done  well  in  pointing  out  the  very  different 
course^ taken  by  the  then  Board  of  Admiralty  in  the  case 
of  the  Agincourt  in  1871.  The  court-martial  had  weakly 
exonerated  the  higher  officers,  but  the  Admiralty  took  care 
to  punish  all  alike.  Outspokenness  is  not  invariably  a 
conspicuous  quality  in  naval  courts,  and  the  Admiralty 
should  rather  encourage  than  rebuke  it. 

The  first  question  raised  by  the  Minute  is  whether  a 
high  rate  of  speed  is  judicious  in  a  fog.  The  court-martial 
held  that  it  is  not,  and  the  Admiralty  signal-book  takes 
the  same  view,  limiting  the  speed  in  such  a  case,  unless 
there  are  special  circumstances,  to  from  three  to  four 
knots  an  hour.  This  is  nothing  to  their  Lordships,  how¬ 
ever,  who  choose  to  think  that  the  Vice-Admiral  was 
justified  in  not  altering  the  rate  of  speed  ordered  before  the 
fog  came  on,  and  that  this  did  not  in  any  way  contribute 
to  the  disaster.  It  may  be  admitted  that,  if  all  the  ships 
had  gone  at  the  same  speed,  high  speed  by  itself  would 
not  have  produced  the  collision;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that  it  would  have  been  much  safer  to  re¬ 
duce  speed  all  round.  And  this  is  proved  by  the  remark 
of  the  Admiralty  that  “  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  every 
“  officer  in  command  of  a  squadron  to  keep  his  ships  toge- 
“  tlier  in  their  assigned  stations  in  readiness  to  execute  his 
“  orders.”  Close  order  and  high  speed  are  surely  a  contradic¬ 
tion  in  terms,  especially  in  the  case  of  rams  in  a  fog.  It 
is  inferentially  admitted  by  the  Admiralty  that  the  Vice- 
Admiral,  in  changing  the  formation  just  before  the  fog 
came  on,  chose  the  wrong  signal,  overlooking,  or  being 
ignorant  of,  the  signal  which  “  would  have  caused  that 
“  evolution  to  have  been  performed  in  the  least  time  and 
“  space,  and  have  kept  the  squadron  throughout  under 
“  his  control.”  This  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  Vice- 
Admiral,  even  in  clear  daylight,  bungled  the  change  of 
formation,  wasted  time,  and  inconvenienced  the  squadron 
by  a  needlessly  troublesome  manoeuvre.  When  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  says  that  this  error  did  not  contribute  to  the 
disaster,  it  indulges  in  a  mere  conjecture,  and  a  not  very 
probable  one.  If  the  Vice-Admiral  had  given  the  right 
order  as  to  the  evolution,  it  might  in  all  likelihood  have 
been  completed  before  there  was  any  risk  of  a  collision. 
The  general  state  of  mind  of  a  squadron  naturally  reflects 
that  of  the  commanding  officer,  and  when  we  find  the 
latter  doing  things  in  a  loose,  blundering  way,  we  are  not 
surprised  that  his  subordinates  should  catch  the  infection. 
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The  Admiralty  also  condemns  the  view  taken  by  the  Vice- 
Admiral,  that  it  was  within  the  “  discretion  of  leaders  of 
“  divisions  to  act  with  regard  to  speed  in  a  fog  inde- 
“  pendently  of,  and  contrary  to,  the  orders  given  by  him 
and  here  we  come  to  what  was  evidently  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  If  the  Vice-Admiral 
had  taken  upon  himself,  as  he  should  have  done,  to  decide 
one  way  or  the  other  at  what  rate  of  speed  the  squadron 
should  go,  all  might  have  been  well.  But  this  was  just 
wdiat  he  did  not  do.  It  has  been  repeatedly  asserted  by  a 
journal  which  has  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Vice-Admiral 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  that  his  order  to  go  at 
seven  knots  continued  to  be  strictly  in  force  after  the 
fog  came  on,  and  that  what  he  said  in  his  evidence  about 
the  liberty  of  captains  to  act  on  their  own  discretion 
was  purely  [hypothetical,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
disaster.  The  Vice-Admiral  must,  however,  be  supposed 
to  know  what  he  himself  had  in  his  mind,  and  his  evidence 
is  quite  explicit : — “  I  considered  it  safer,  on  the  fog  so 
“  suddenly  coming  on,  to  leave  the  handling  of  the  ships  to 
“  the  individual  discretion  of  the  officers  in  command.  I 
“  considered  that  I  should  distract  their  attention  by  doing 
“  more  than  indicating  the  position  of  the  flag-ship.” 
What  he  meant  by  his  signal  was  therefore  practically, 
“  Do  as  you  like.”  According  to  his  own  view  of  its 
significance,  the  Vanguard  was  justified  in  reducing  speed, 
and  the  Iron  Dulce  was  equally  justified  in  keeping  up 
speed  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  this  diversity 
of  interpretation  which  produced  the  disaster.  What  is 
above  all  most  obviously  wanted  when  people  are  groping 
about  in  a  fog  is  a  word  from  some  central  authority  to 
keep  their  movements  in  harmony,  so  that  they  should 
not  all  get  bumping  up  against  one  another.  Bull 
speed  would  not  necessarily  have  produced  an  accident  if 
it  had  been  uniformly  kept  by  all  the  ships.  What 
caused  it  was  one  ship  going  fast  and  another  slow. 
At  the  same  time,  if  the  Iron  Dulce  had,  like  the  Vanguard, 
reduced  speed,  a  longer  interval  would  have  elapsed  before 
there  was  any  chance  of  a  collision,  and  the  signals  of  both 
ships  might  have  been  got  in  order.  In  this  sense  the 
high  rate  of  speed  on  the  part  of  the  Iron  Dulce,  though  it 
may  not  have  been  solely  or  directly  responsible  for  the 
collision,  certainly  precipitated  it.  Their  Lordships  go  on 
to  say  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  was 
mainly  owing,  first  to  the  reduction  of  speed  of  that  ship, 
and,  secondly,  to  the  improper  sheering  out  of  line  of  the 
Iron  Dulce.  But  the  slowing  of  the  Vanguard  was  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  signal-book  instructions,  and  the  Vice- 
Admiral  admits  that  it  was  justifiable  under  his  signal; 
and  it  was  not  merely  the  reduction  of  speed,  but  the 
omission  to  signal  to  the  ship  behind —  of  which,  oddly 
enough,  the  Minute  makes  no  mention — which  did  harm. 
Again,  it  was  not  the  sheering  out  of  line  by  Lieutenant 
Evans  that  brought  the  Iron  Dulce  into  dangerous  prox¬ 
imity  with  the  Vanguard — though  it  was  an  irregularity 
in  itself — but  her  being  brought  back  to  her  former  course 
by  Captain  Hickley.  It  is  characteristic  of  their  Lordships’ 
partial  blindness  that  they  also  omit  to  notice  that  the 
steam  whistle  of  the  Iron  Dulce  was  silent,  and  that  the 
Captain  was  below  taking  his  forenoon  repose  in  the  midst 
of  a  critical  evolution. 

The  serious  and  glaring  blunders  which  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  Admiralty  in  this  affair  are  simply  intoler¬ 
able.  They  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  the  discipline, 
efficiency,  and,  if  we  must  say  it,  loyalty,  of  the  service. 
Instead  of  laying  down  clear  and  rational  rules  for  future 
guidance,  the  Minute  muddles  things  worse  than  ever. 
Instead  of  dealing  a  sharp,  impartial  stroke  of  justice  all 
round,  which  might  possibly  bring  the  service  to  its  senses, 
one  set  of  men  are  punished  with  the  utmost  severity,  while 
others,  who  are  distinctly  pointed  out  by  the  court-martial 
after  the  fashion  of  a  magistrate  committing  for  trial,  are  not 
only  exculpated,  but,  it  may  almost  be  said,  justified,  in  their 
apparent  carelessness  and  mismanagement.  Wehave  no  right 
to  treat  Vice-Admiral  Tarleton  and  Captain  Hickley  as 
their  Lordships  have  treated  Lieutenant  Evans,  and  to  as¬ 
sume  charges  to  be  proved  against  them  without  hearing  their 
defence  ;  all  we  say  is,  that  it  is  a  scandalous  neglect  of  duty 
on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty  not  to  put  them  on  their  trial. 
There  is  another  reason,  and  it  is  a  very  strong  one,  why 
it  is  desirable  that  this  subject  should  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  in  all  its  bearings,  and  that  is  that  it  appears 
to  illustrate  in  a  striking  manner  the  way  in  which  the 
Admiralty  has  been  in  the  habit  of  using  its  most  precious 
ships.  It  has  been  asserted,  in  a  very  positive  manner 


and  on  professional  authority,  that  ironclads  are  sent  to  sea 
with  only  a  small  part  of  their  proper  complement  of 
officers,  and  with  scratch  crews  of  coastguardsmen,  officers 
and  men  being  for  the  most  part  unacquainted  either  with 
their  ships  or  with  one  another.  Under  such  circum¬ 
stances  a  ship’s  company  cannot  possibly  be  expected  to 
be  a  close,  united  family,  bound  together  by  common  dis¬ 
cipline  and  experience,  and  working  with  one  heart  and 
eye,  but  only  a  loose,  promiscuous  collection  of  half- 
drilled  seamen.  It  has  further  been  stated  that  there  is  on 
board  the  ironclads  no  signal-staff  as  understood  in  a  sea¬ 
going  ship,  no  efficient  responsible  supervision  of  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  ship  or  of  the  look-outs  generally,  no  staff 
of  midshipmen  to  go  the  rounds  and  carry  orders 
and  messages,  nor  any  junior  officers  to  take  sextant 
angles.  And  then,  to  make  matters  worse,  a  squadron 
manned  in  this  shaky,  make-shift  way  is  despatched  on 
a  convivial  cruise  along  the  coast,  as  a  sort  of  show 
for  the  people.  There  are  parties  on  board,  and 
parties  on  shore,  and  a  continuous  interchange  of 
festivities,  while  all  day  long  the  decks  are  thronged 
with  a  mob  of  visitors.  There  is  a  natural  disposition  to 
regard  such  a  cruise  as  a  kind  of  holiday,  and  to  take 
things  accordingly.  Place  a  squadron  thus  demoralized 
suddenly  in  a  fog,  and  no  one  can  wonder  that  there  should 
immediately  be  apparent  that  drowsy  incapacity  and  want 
of  promptitude  of  which  the  recent  court-martial  spoke  so 
strongly. 

These  are  all  points  which  require  to  be  thoroughly 
probed  to  the  bottom,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  if  the 
Admiralty  stands  in  the  way  of  an  exhaustive  inquiry, 
Parliament  when  it  meets  will  not  neglect  to  exercise  its 
authority.  In  the  meantime,  if  Mr.  Disraeli  cares  for 
the  credit  and  stability  of  his  Administration,  he  had  better 
prepare  to  supply  himself  with  a  new  Admiralty  Board. 
There  is  no  department  of  the  public  service  where  weak¬ 
ness  is  so  perilous  and  intolerable  as  in  the  administration  of 
the  navy.  The  countiy  must  not  be  expected  to  sit  down 
quietly  while  stupidity  and  ineptitude  are  allowed  to 
endanger,  not  only  the  efficiency,  but  the  very  existence,  of 
England’s  first  line  of  defence,  and  only  real  weapon  of 
attack. 


GERMANY. 

rid  HE  visit  of  the  German  Emperor  to  Italy  has  no 
J-  immediate  political  significance.  The  policy  of  Italy 
and  Germany  is  too  definite  and  fixed  to  admit  of  much 
variation  from  personal  conferences.  During  the  life  of  the 
Pope  the  great  contest  between  Church  and  State,  in  which 
both  countries  have  embarked  with  equal  ardour,  although 
with  somewhat  different  aims  and  under  different  conditions, 
is  not  likely  to  assume  any  new  shape.  Some  day  there 
may  be  a  new  state  of  things,  and,  if  the  Papacy  should 
ever  acquiesce  in  the  loss  of  its  temporal  power,  it  may 
be  found  that  the  real  political  difficulties  of  Italy  will  have 
then  begun.  At  present  Italy  is  kept  firm  to  its  character 
of  a  united  kingdom  by  the  necessity  of  guarding  its 
possession  of  Rome  against  its  adversaries,  and  it  has  the 
great  advantage  of  fighting  its  clerical  enemies  on  a 
temporal  and  not  on  a  spiritual  ground.  As  things  are 
now,  the  Italians  see  in  Germany  one  of  the  two 
Powers  which  helped  to  create  Italy,  and  their  chief 
mainstay  in  their  contest  against  the  pertinacious 
hostility  of  Ultramontanism.  The  Emperor  William  has 
done  great  things  for  Italy,  although  he  certainly 
never  intended,  and  probably  little  wished,  to  do  them. 
Still  he  has  done  them,  and  if  he  comes  to  Italy  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  a  fitting  welcome.  No  city  could  be  better  suited 
than  Milan  to  be  the  scene  of  this  welcome.  Not  only  is 
it  a  large  and  handsome  town  with  fine  public  buildings 
and  a  cathedral  which  in  its  way  is  unrivalled,  but  of  all 
Italian  towns  it  perhaps  shows  the  most  evident  traces  of 
the  prosperity,  the  activity,  and  the  new  life,  social  and 
political,  which  the  creation  of  the  Italian  kingdom  has 
brought  with  it.  For  the  possession  of  Milan,  indeed,  the 
Italians  have  to  thank  France,  not  Germany ;  but  the 
Germans  finished  the  work  which  the  French  began ;  and 
the  flourishing  look  and  state  of  a  town  which  affords  the 
most  conspicuous  example  of  the  benefits  accruing  from 
this  work  being  begun  and  completed  justifies  a  choice  which 
no  doubt  owes  something  to  the  fact  that  to  choose  Milan 
was  to  abridge  as  much  as  possible  the  journey  of  the 
Emperor.  The  King  of  Italy  cannot  fail  to  find  plea- 
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sure  in  the  thought  that  his  prosperity  is  now  so  assured 
that  no  one  thinks  himself  too  grand  to  come  to 
see  him.  And,  as  a  Sovereign  who  has  gone  through 
trying  times,  and  who  has  often  had  occasion  to 
reflect  that  it  is  sometimes  as  easy  to  lose  a  crown  as  to  win 
one,  and  has  been  conscious  of  some  want  of  enthusiasm 
for  him  on  the  part  of  his  subjects,  he  may  be  glad  to  exhibit 
to  Italy  the  spectacle  of  a  monarch  who  is  heartily  revered 
by  his  people,  and  who  is  the  subject  of  much  honest 
national  pride.  The  bravery  and  endurance  which  the 
Emperor  showed  in  the  French  war,  the  ardour  with 
which  at  his  advanced  age  he  still  takes  a  leading  part  in 
the  operations  and  administration  of  the  army,  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  business,  the  honesty  of  his  scruples,  and  his 
mastery  of  them  when  an  object  of  German  ambition  is  to 
be  obtained,  and  perhaps  even  a  certain  homeliness  and 
limitation  of  character  and  mind  which  he  often  betrays, 
all  combine  to  make  him  dear  to  Prussia  and  acceptable  to 
Germany.  The  Germans  will  expect  that  he  should  have 
great  honour  paid  to  him  in  Italy,  not  only  because  Italy 
owes  much  to  him,  and  because  he  is  the  representative  of 
the  first  of  Continental  States,  but  also  because  he  is 
the  man  he  is. 

It  is  not  easy  for  Italy  to  show  its  gratitude  to  France 
and  Germany  at  the  same  time ;  and  not  only  is  Germany 
the  most  recent  of  the  benefactors  of  Italy,  but  the  present 
interests  and  aims  of  the  two  countries  are  so  far  the  same 
that  there  is  naturally  a  great  amount  of  cordiality  in  their 
relations.  But  it  may  perhaps  be  said  that,  if  the  true 
sign  of  gratitude  is  to  confer  a  substantial  benefit,  Italy  has 
shown  its  gratitude  to  France,  and  is  still  showing  it,  by 
adhering  unreservedly  to  a  policy  which  has  done  France 
the  great  service  of  contributing  to  keep  her  out  of 
the  dangerous  path  of  Ultramontane  enterprises.  So  en¬ 
lightened  and  liberal  a  statesman  as  Duke  Decazes  could 
not  have  been  much  inclined  under  any  circumstances  to 
embarrass  the  foreign  policy  of  France  by  lending  himself 
to  the  schemes  of  clerical  advisers.  But  it  is  obvious  that 
his  hands  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  finding  that 
there  was  no  wavering  in  Italy,  and  by  being  able  to 
appeal  to  the  unanswerable  argument  that  there  was  no 
way  of  helping  the  Pope  but  to  enter  on  a  new,  desperate, 
and  general  war.  When,  however,  they  look  forward  to 
the  future,  it  has  not  unnaturally  occurred  to  some  Italians 
that  Italy  may  some  day  have  an  opportunity  of  helping 
both  her  benefactors,  and  may  remove  one  cause 
of  difference  between  them  by  suggesting  a  fresh 
policy  towards  Rome  in  which  they  could  both 
concur ;  Germany  mitigating  something  of'  the  harshness 
of  her  ecclesiastical  laws,  and  France  separating  herself 
still  more  completely  than  at  present  from  the  party  which 
looks  on  her  as  the  possible  champion  of  the  Papacv.  This 
may  be  a  mere  dream,  or  it  may  point  to  something  that 
may  one  day  be  realized.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  observed 
that  messages  of  love  and  peace,  if  prematurely  made,  tend 
to  defeat  their  own  object.  Nothing  can  be  more  desirable 
than  that  the  prevailing  animosity  between  Germany  and 
France  should  be  diminished,  and  indications  are  perhaps 
not  wanting  that  it  is  already  in  some  slight  degree  on 
the  wane.  But  in  an  unhappy  hour  a  benevolent  German, 
to  whom,  as  to  every  German  who  ventures  to  write  on 
politics,  a  semi-official  character  is  wrongly  or  rightly 
attributed,  lately  took  it  into  his  head  to  issue  a  publication 
in  which  Germans  and  French  were  solemnly  adjured  to 
begin  to  love  each  other  as  soon  as  possible.  This  stirred 
up  the  sleeping  flames.  The  French  press  observed  that 
France  could  not  begin  loving  Germany  until  Germany 
gave  back  Alsace  and  Lorraine  ;  and  the  German  press  re¬ 
torted  by  saying  that  it  was  foolish  to  talk  of  loving 
Frenchmen,  and  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  stick  to 
the  guns  and  fortresses  in  which  Germany  is  so  rich.  In 
a  few  weeks  this  unlucky  pamphlet  will  be  forgotten,  but, 
so  far  as  it  has  had  any  effect,  it  has  had  a  bad  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  current  of  German 
politics  should  flow  on  always  without  a  check,  and  the 
turn  things  are  taking  in  Bavaria  threatens  to  give  some 
trouble,  or  at  least  to  cause  some  anxiety.  For  no  less 
than  six  years  Bavaria  has  been  going  through  a  constitu¬ 
tional  crisis.  Parliamentary  government,  as  we  under¬ 
stand  it,  has  been  in  abeyance.  A  Liberal  King  and  a 
Liberal  Ministry  have  confronted  an  Opposition  which  is 
just  able  to  secure  a  majority.  Parties  are  so  evenly 
balanced  that  neither  can  secure  a  triumph.  The  present 
is  the  third  Parliament  in  which  the  elections  have  produced 
the  same  result.  Each  party  in  the  recent  elections  strained 


every  nerve  to  secure  a  decisive  advantage,  and  each  party 
accuses  its  adversaries  of  gross  unfairness.  The  Clericals 
say  that  the  Ministry  altered  electoral  districts  to  suit  their 
purposes ;  the  Ministerialists  say  that  the  Clericals  resorted 
to  all  the  arts  of  spiritual  tyranny.  The  result  was  that  the 
Opposition  have  a  majority,  but  that  it  is  only  a  majority 
of  two.  The  strength  of  their  supporters  being  so  very 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  their  opponents,  the  Ministry  decline 
to  resign.  In  return,  the  Opposition  propose  to  address 
the  King,  asking  him  to  dismiss  men  who,  according  to 
the  accepted  rules  of  Parliamentary  warfare,  are  bound  to 
go  out  of  office.  What  the  King  ought  to  do  is,  it  must 
be  owned,  a  very  difficult  point  to  decide,  and  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  King’s  habits  of  thinking  and  acting 
will  be  filled  with  wonder  at  the  strangeness  of  the  chance 
which  has  called  on  him,  of  all  European  sovereigns,  to 
decide  it.  It  certainly  seems  out  of  keeping  with  consti¬ 
tutional  doctrines  that,  when  the  feeling  of  the  nation  has 
been  tested  by  three  elections,  power  should  be  denied  to 
the  party  which  after  all  commands  a  majority,  however 
small  a  one.  But  even  from  the  strictly  constitu¬ 
tional  point  of  view  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side.  A  King  is  not  merely  like  a  judge  in  a  race, 
who  must  give  the  prize  to  the  first  horse  even  if  it  has 
only  its  nose  in  front.  The  King  has  a  part  to  play  in 
deciding  who  shall  win.  Very  often  this  part  is  a  nominal 
one,  as,  if  the  nation  has  a  decided  opinion,  he  is  bound  to 
follow  it.  But  if  the  nation  has  no  distinct  and  decided 
mind,  the  King  must  have  some  regard  to  what  he  thinks 
will  be  thd  consequences  to  his  people  of  one  policy  or 
another  being  adopted.  It  may  perhaps  serve  as  a  sort 
of  test  of  what  the  King  of  Bavaria  ought  to  do  to  ask  what 
it  is  probable  a  really  wise. King,  like  the  late  King  of  the 
Belgians,  would  have  done  under  the  circumstances.  No 
one  can  answer  such  a  question  positively,  but  it  is  not 
perhaps  going  very  far  to  say  that  King  Leopold  would 
not  have  allowed  the  whole  policy  of  his  country  to,  be 
altered,  and  a  great  national  danger  to  be  encountered,  in 
deference  to  a  very  scanty  and  precarious  majority. 
That  the  danger  to  Bavaria  would  be  most  serious 
if  an  Ultramontane  majority  came  into  office,  and  had 
the  courage  to  give  effect  to  its  views,  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  A  collision  with  Prussia  must  be  the 
inevitable  consequence,  and  in  a  collision  with  Prussia 
Bavaria  would  go  to  the  wall.  If  the  Bavarians, 
united  in  themselves,  opposed  the  centralizing  strength 
of  Prussia,  and  had  to  yield  to  nothing  but  force, 
they  would  only  sustain  a  defeat  which  might  be  the  fore¬ 
runner  of  future  victory,  and  which  it  might  be  well  worth 
their  while  to  sustain.  But  nothing  of  the  sort  would 
happen.  The  power  of  the  Empire,  if  exerted  to  control 
an  Ultramontane  Ministry  in  Bavaria,  would  have  the  sup¬ 
port  of  all  the  elements  of  strength  in  Bavaria,  except  that  of  a 
tiny  numerical  majority  of  electors.  The  present  Ministry 
has  not  got  a  majority  in  the  Chamber,  but  it  is  supported 
by  the  King,  by  the  higher  and  the  educated  classes,  by  the 
society  of  the  capital,  by^  the  army,  and  by  the  inhabitants 
of  all  the  principal  towns.  The  interference  of  Germany 
would  probably  awaken  very  little  opposition  or  ill  feel¬ 
ing  among  those  in  Bavaria  to  whose  opposition  German 
statesmen  need  attach  much  weight.  But  the  process 
would  be  the  cause  of  many  regrets  and  much  humiliation 
to  Bavaria,  and  might  prove  injurious  to  the  interests  and 
security  of  the  Throne.  If,  therefore,  the  King  decides  to 
retain  his  present  Ministry,  it  may  at  any  rate  be  said  that 
he  has  very  strong  reasons  for  doing  so. 


INTERNATIONAL  LAW  AND  COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES. 

LEA  HE  Social  Science  Congress  has  this  year  contrasted 
-L  favourably  with  some  preceding  meetings  in  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  statistical  facts  and  of  disquisitions  on  current  affairs 
for  vague  theories  and  personal  crotchets.  Lord  Aberdare 
and  Colonel  Ducane  proved  from  official  returns  the  satis¬ 
factory  propositions  which  they  undertook  to  demonstrate, 
and  it  may  be  admitted  that  their  addresses  attracted  more 
attention  than  if  they  had  been  published  as  pamphlets  or 
articles  in  Reviews.  Miss  Shirreff,  Dr.  Richardson,  and 
Sir  Charles  Reed  gave  detailed  and  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  important  subjects  of  their  respective  papers. 
Dr.  Richardson  may  claim  the  credit  of  originality  in 
having  been  the  first  to  apply  to  sanitary  doctrines  the 
ideal  method  of  Plato’s  Republic  and  of  Sir  Thomas 
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More’s  Utopia.  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  in  opening  the 
proceedings  of  the  Section  of  Jurisprudence,  seemed  at  first 
to  have  recurred  to  the  most  dismal  traditions  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  when  it  patiently  endured  Lord  Brougham’s 
senile  garrulity.  The  orator  probably  thought,  after  a  long 
absence,  that  it  was  in  England  customary  to  begin  the  ex¬ 
position  of  every  branch  of  knowledge  from  the  beginning; 
but  even  social  science  recoils  from  rudimentary  maxims 
about  the  moral  responsibility  of  joint  entities  as  contrasted 
with  the  single  entity  of  each  human  particle.  Fortunately 
Sir  Edward  Creasy  soon  passed  from  the  alphabet  of  inter¬ 
national  law  to  the  more  concrete  entity  of  the  Brussels 
Congress.  His  condemnation  of  the  novel  doctrine  that  na¬ 
tions  are  to  remain  at  peace  while  their  armies  and  fleets  are 
fighting  one  another  was  illustrated  by  a  highly  appropriate 
quotation.  In  1806,  about  the  time  when  the  war  of 
Austerlitz  was  succeeded  by  the  war  of  Jena,  Talleyrand 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  an  exposition  of  the 
same  principles  which  are  now  affirmed  by  the  great 
military  Powers  to  the  detriment  of  England.  The  Report 
was  of  course  an  anticipatory  echo  of  the  theories  which  it 
suited  the  Emperor’s  purpose  to  propound.  Plis  Minister 
cited  the  authority  of  MONTESQUIEU  to  prove  that  belligerent 
nations  ought  to  do  one  another  as  little  harm  as  possible, 
and  especially  that  they  ought  not  to  capture  merchant 
vessels  and  cargoes.  “  The  law  of  nations,”  according  to 
Talleyrand  and  Talleyrand’s  master,  “  does  not  allow 
“  that  the  rights  of  war  and  of  conquest  thence  derived 
“  should  be  applied  to  peaceable  unarmed  citizens,  to 
“  private  dwellings  and  properties,  to  the  merchandize  of 
“  commerce,  to  the  magazines  which  contain  it,  to  the 
“  vehicles  which  transport  it,  to  unarmed  ships  which 
“  convey  it  on  streams  and  seas.”  The  point  of  the 
discourse  was  contained  exclusively  in  its  latest  clause. 
Napoleon  always  maintained  that  the  only  Power 
which  contended  with  him  on  equal  terms  should  be 
crippled  by  the  abrogation  of  the  rights  of  maritime  war¬ 
fare.  It  was  said  at  that  time  of  England  and  France 
that  the  Leviathan  could  not  walk  and  that  the  Mammoth 

could  not  swim.  The  land  monster  desired  above  all  things 
.  .  .  1 
to  disable  the  fins  of  its  unassailable  antagonist.  For  many 

years  before  and  after  1806  the  armies  of  Napoleon  syste¬ 
matically  lived  on  the  countries  which  they  invaded  and 
occupied,  at  the  sole  expense  of  the  peaceable  and  unarmed 
citizens  who  were  the  object  of  the  Emperor’s  tender  soli¬ 
citude.  Within  three  or  four  years  from  the  composition 
of  Talleyrand’s  Report,  the  Emperor,  in  addition  to  re¬ 
quisitions  for  the  maintenance  and  equipment  of  his  troojis, 
exacted  25,000,000k  from  the  peaceable  and  impoverished 
inhabitants  of  Prussia,  who  in  the  reduced  condition  of  the 
kingdom  numbered  5,000,000;  and  he  at  the  same 
time  allowed  his  lieutenants  and  his  civil  functionaries 
to  levy  enormous  sums  on  the  country  for  their 
own  private  advantage.  His  conduct  serves  as  a 
commentary  on  doctrines  which  are  now  revived  by 
sovereigns  commanding  armies  even  more  numerous 
than  those  which  overran  Europe  seventy  years  ago.  The 
proclamation  of  Mr.  Stanton  during  the  American 
Civil  War,  also  quoted  by  Sir  Edward  Creasy,  was 
more  candid  than  the  professions,  whether  more  or 
less  sincere,  of  the  managers  of  the  Brussels  Congress. 

“  The  object  of  a  just  war  is  to  make  the  enemy  feel  the 
“  evils  of  his  injustice,  and  by  his  sufferings  amend  his 
“  ways.”  Adjectives  and  epithets,  like  vowel  points,  may 
be  omitted  or  altered  without  affecting  the  substance  of 
the  text.  It  may  be  more  simply  stated  that  the  object  of 
a  war  is  to  make  the  enemy  feel  the  evils  of  being  an 
enemy,  and  by  his  sufferings  alter  his  ways  in  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  conqueror.  Sherman’s  devastating 
march  from  Atlanta  to  the  coast  interpreted  the  general 
propositions  of  his  Government,  as  from  ancient  times 
fire,  famine,  and  slaughter  have  convinced  the  weak  of  the 
inutility  of  resistance.  The  majority  of  those  who  attend 
Social  Science  Congresses  probably  need  the  instruction 
which  is  conveyed  in  well-selected  historical  episodes. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff,  judiciously  passing  over  the  theory  of 
Free-trade  and  other  branches  of  social  science,  applied 
himself  directly  to  a  practical  object.  The  Commercial 
Treaties  which  were  concluded  among  the  various  States  of 
Europe  in  i860  and  in  the  subsequent  years  have  only 
twelve  months  more  to  run ;  and  in  every  country  pro¬ 
tected  interests  are  exerting  themselves  to  prevent  a  renewal 
of  contracts  for  comparatively  free  intercourse.  It  is  highly 
desirable  that  intelligent  economists  and  politicians  should 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  surprise.  Commercial 


Treaties  are  anomalous  and  theoretically  absurd,  inasmuch 
as  they  bind  communities  not  to  pay  artificially  exaggerated 
prices  for  the  commodities  which  they  consume.  Mr. 
Cobden’s  Treaty  pledged  England  to  no  concession  which 
required  a  promise  or  a  diplomatic  guarantee.  In  this 
country  alone  it  is  now  universally  understood  that  pro¬ 
tective  duties  fall  directly  on  the  consumer,  and  only  by  a 
secondary  operation  on  the  producer.  By  far  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Treaties  would  be  to  allow 
them  all  to  disappear,  if  only  Governments  and  Parliaments 
could  be  trusted  to  see  their  own  interest,  as  it  is  understood 
in  England;  but,  practically,  the  non-renewal  of  treaties 
would  imply  the  triumph  of  a  reactionary  policy  of  exclu¬ 
sion.  The  injury  which  would  be  inflicted  on  English 
industry  would  blind  many  foreigners  to  their  own  still 
greater  loss.  An  increase  of  150  per  cent,  in  exports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  to  European  countries  and  their  de¬ 
pendencies  between  1859  and  1873  would  probably  be 
followed  by  a  decline,  if  the  Commercial  Treaties  were 
abandoned.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  ascertain  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  increase  which  has  been  caused  by  the 
temporary  adoption  of  a  less  illiberal  policy.  The  trade 
with  France  has  increased  threefold,  and  the  trade  with 
Belgium  more  than  threefold  ;  while  the  trade  with  Russia, 
which  still  maintains  a  protective,  and  almost  prohibitive, 
system,  has  increased  by  nearly  50  per  cent.  The  trade 
with  the  United  States  and  with  the  English  colonies  has, 
in  spite  of  protective  duties,  and  in  the  absence  of  com¬ 
mercial  treaties,  largely  increased  during  the  same  period. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  propounds  the  questionable  doctrine  that 
trade  with  Europe  conduces  more  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  working  classes  than  trade  with  the  dis¬ 
tant  regions  of  America  and  Australia.  “  The  trade  will 
“  be  most  profitable  to  our  manufacturing  population  which 
“  most  rapidly  turns  over  capital,  and  is  constantly  calling 
“  for  new  supplies  of  goods  to  be  distributed.”  The  figures 
which  Mr.  Grant  Duff  had  previously  enumerated  in¬ 
cluded  the  allowance  which  he  proposed  to  make  separately 
for  rapidity  and  frequency  of  intercourse.  Goods  worth  a 
million  must  be  supposed  on  the  average  to  return  as  large 
a  profit  when  they  are  consigned  to  Australia  as  when  they 
are  exported  to  France.  As  Mr.  Grant  Duff  is  habitually 
accurate,  his  doubtful  statement  may  probably  be  attribut¬ 
able  to  the  necessary  condensation  of  a  report. 

The  negotiations  for  renewal  of  the  Commercial  Treaties 
will  require  prudence  and  delicate  management.  The 
English  Government  will  be  able  to  command  the  services 
of  competent  and  accomplished  agents,  nor  -will  it  fail  to 
profit  by  the  experience  of  recent  discussions  with  France. 
It  happened  that  immediately  after  the  German  war  the 
time  had  arrived  at  which  either  party  was  entitled,  under 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  to  give  notice  of  its  termination.  M. 
Thiers,  who  at  that  time  possessed  almost  absolute  control 
over  the  policy  of  France,  immediately  gave  effect  to  the 
opinions  which  have  during  his  whole  life  been  in  his  mind 
proof  against  reason  and  experience.  He  accordinglv,  in  a 
courteous  manner,  but  with  determined  purpose,  denounced 
the  Treaty,  while  he  proposed  to  the  English  Government 
to  renew  some  of  its  minor  stipulations.  If  his  blunder 
had  provoked  irritation  and  remonstrance,  he  would  per¬ 
haps  have  been  supported  by  national  prejudice ;  but  the 
English  Government  of  the  day  had  the  good  temper  and 
good  sense  to  admit  that  M.  Thiers  was  asserting  a  legal 
right,  and  to  express  entire  indifference  to  the  fragmentary 
concessions  which  he  offered.  By  a  natural  consequence, 
the  better-informed  members  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
principal  French  economists  were  enabled  to  oppose  M. 
Thiers’s  policy  without  offending  patriotic  susceptibilities. 
Notwithstanding  the  influence  of  the  President  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  and  of  a  protectionist  manufacturer  who  was  for  a 
time  his  Minister  of  Finance,  it  gradually  appeared  that 
the  practical  lesson  which  had  been  taught  by  Napoleon  III. 
had  not  been  lost  on  the  French  nation.  His  less  en¬ 
lightened  successor  found  to  his  surprise  that  the  world 
had  not  stood  still  during  his  own  long  exclusion  from 
power ;  and  that  buyers  had  begun  to  appreciate  the 
cheapest  market,  which  was  also  the  dearest  for  sellers. 
On  the  retirement  of  M.  Thiers  from  the  Presidency,  the 
opposition  to  the  Treaty  subsided ;  and  unless  the  future 
Assembly  is  inferior  to  the  present  in  knowledge  and  good 
sense,  there  is  little  fear  of  a  return  to  the  obsolete  system. 
In  dealing  with  other  States  it  will  be  desirable  to  abstain 
from  urgency  and  from  the  display  of  anxiety.  English 
diplomacy  will  have  the  advantage  of  coinciding  with  sound 
principle  and  with  the  general  interest ;  but,  on  the  other 
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hand,  it  will  not  be  armed  with  the  weapon  of  retaliation. 
The  English  tariff  will  not  be  suicidally  raised  because 
other  nations  may  choose  to  tax  themselves.  In  time  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  sound  principles  will  prevail.  As 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  observed,  Parliamentary  Constitutions 
are  comparatively  new  on  the  Continent,  and  majorities 
are  sometimes,  as  in  the  days  of  Napoleon  III.,  less  intelli¬ 
gent  than  absolute  ruler's  ;  yet  argument  may  be  more 
hopefully  addressed  to  Assemblies  than  to  Kings  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  Ministers.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  both 
that  the  Commercial  Treaties  will  be  renewed,  and  that  they 
will  be  ultimately  abandoned  as  superfluous. 


REPUBLICANS  AND  IRRECONCILABLES. 

THE  schism  between  the  Republican  party  and  the  Ir- 
i  concilable  fraction  of  which  M.  Naquet  appears  to 
be  the  Moses  and  M.  Louis  Blanc  the  Aaron,  has  called 
forth  a  letter  fromM.  Gambetta.  It  is  marked  by  the  reserve 
which  the  Radical  leader  has  consistently  shown  since  the 
beginning  of  the  dispute.  He  recommends  more  than  ever 
concord  and  prudence.  He  admits  that  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  is  a  just  cause  of  irritation  ;  but  he  reminds 
his  supporters  that  the  hour  when  the  Constitution,  in 
spite  of  all  resistance,  will  be  finally  established  is  con¬ 
stantly  coming  nearer.  Prance  must  at  length  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  her  voice  heard,  and  she  will 
know  how  to  make  her  will  law.  The  elections  will 
return  a  strong  Republican  majority,  provided  only 
that  the  Republican  party  maintain  to  the  end  their  at¬ 
titude  of  firmness  and  moderation.  It  will  seem  to  some 
observers  that  M.  Gambetta  might  have  indulged  in  a  more 
outspoken  condemnation  of  M.  Naquet’s  extravagances. 
Why  should  he  hesitate  to  admit  that  there  is  a  gulf 
between  the  Radicals  and  the  Irreconcilables,  when  the 
Irreconcilables  are  proclaiming  the  fact  every  time  that  they 
mount  a  platform  F  M.  Naquet  has  much  to  gain  by  being 
associated  with  M.  Gambetta,  but  what  has  M.  Gambetta 
to  gain  by  being  associated  with  M.  Naquet  P  To  this  it 
may  be  answered  that  the  Irreconcilables  can  be  trusted 
to  make  their  hostility  to  M.  Gambetta  sufficiently  public 
without  his  taking  the  trouble  to  help  them.  In  fact,  their 
hostility  is  made  more  conspicuous  by  M.  Gambrtta’s 
persistent  silence.  When  a  statesman  defends  himself 
against  the  attacks  of  former  followers,  there  is  almost 
always  something  to  find  fault  with  in  his  reply — something 
which  leads  the  spectators  to  infer  that  the  blame  of  the 
quarrel  does  not  lie  entirely  on  one  side.  When  an  attack 
is  answered,  any  errors  of  taste  or  temper  are  unconsciously 
antedated,  and  the  reply  is  somehow  held  to  have  pro¬ 
voked  the  violence  which  has  called  it  forth.  As  it  is,  M. 
Gambetta  has  the  advantage  of  appearing  in  the  eyes  of 
his  countrymen  as  a  model  of  forbearance  and  good  temper. 
The  injustice  of  friends  is  notoriously  harder  to  bear  than 
the  injustice  of  opponents,  and  M.  Gambetta’s  patience  has 
now  stood  this  final  trial.  If  an  occasional  outburst 
in  the  Assembly  has  from  time  to  time  shaken  the 
new  estimate  of  his  character  which  has  gradually  been 
growing  up  in  Erance,  this  sustained  resistance  to 
temptation  is  likely  to  contribute  iu  a  still  greater 
degree  to  the  ultimate  consolidation  of  that  estimate.  There 
is  a  further  reason  for  his  silence  in  the  fact  that,  so 
long  as  he  does  not  formally  accept  the  rejection  which 
M.  Naquet  and  his  friends  have  thrown  at  his  head,  he  will 
remain  the  nominal  leader  of  the  Extreme  Left.  There  are 
probably  a  good  number  of  voters  in  the  French  cities  who 
on  the  day  of  election  will  only  ask  which  is  the  candidate 
supported  by  M.  Gambetta.  If  shape  and  substance  were 
to  be  given  to  the  schism  by  the  formal  separation  of  the 
Extreme  Left  into  two  sections,  this  advantage  might 
be  lost  to  the  party  which  retained  M.  Gambetta  as  its 
leader.  The  half-dozen  deputies  whoatpresent  constitntethe 
Republican  Cave  can  hardly  command  the  organization 
which  would  be  needed  to  enable  them  to  run  candidates 
of  their  own  in  every  department ;  and  wherever  they  do 
not  do  so,  the  votes  of  their  friends  will  probably  be  given 
to  the  regular  candidate  of  the  Extreme  Left.  If  a  new 
party  were  to  be  formally  constituted,  several  wavering 
deputies  might  declare  themselves  on  M.  Naquet’s  side,  and 
the  voters  who  had  associated  themselves  with  the  seces¬ 
sion  would  abstain  from  voting  if  they  could  not  find  a 
candidate  exactly  to  their  mind. 

It  is  sometimes  asked  what  possible  reason  there  is  to 
suppose  that  the  Republican  party  should  have  suddenly  and 
completely  altered  its  character,  and  have  exchanged  the 


violence  of  1793  and  1848  for  the  apparent  moderation  of 
1875.  Is  it  not  far  more  likely,  it  is  asked,  that 
this  moderation  is  merely  the  result  of  the  salutary  con¬ 
sciousness  that  any  other  bearing  would  at  once  unloose 
their  opponents’  hands.  The  Radicals  see  that  they  can 
make  no  way  so  long  as  they  sail  under  their  own  proper 
colours,  and  they  have  consequently  adopted  the  familiar 
manoeuvre  of  hoisting  their  enemy’s  flag.  It  does  not, 
however,  greatly  matter  what  answer  is  given  to  this  in¬ 
quiry.  The  Republican  party,  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
known,  may  have  undergone  a  genuine  conversion  from 
which  the  six  Irreconcilables  are  the  sole  dissentients,  or 
it  may  be  only  pretending  to  a  conversion  which  the  six 
Irreconcilables  stand  alone  in  being  too  honest  to 
profess.  It  may  be  important  to  the  prospects  of  in¬ 
dividual  deputies  which  of  these  hypotheses  is  the  true  one  ; 
but  it  is  not  equally  important  to  Erance.  The  chances 
of  the  Republic  depend  upon  its  acceptance  by  a  class 
lying  altogether  outside  the  Republican  party  in  the  exist¬ 
ing  Assembly,  and  this  acceptance  depends  in  its  turn 
u;  on  the  willingness  and  ability  of  M.  Gambetta  to  make 
hii:  self  the  leader  of  this  class.  What  is  said  about  the 
violence  of  French  Republicans,  about  their  hatred  of 
compromise,  about  their  determination  to  pursue  principles 
to  their  logical  results  in  utter  disregard  of  consequences, 
is  true  as  regards  the  past,  and  under  proper  limitations 
may  be  true  as  regards  the  future.  But  one  of  these 
limitations  is  that  it  only  holds  good  of  the  Republican 
party  as  it  has  'hitherto  been  known,  of  a  party,  that  is, 
composed  almost  entirely  of  the  workmen  m  the  great 
towns  and  of  their  Parliamentary  representatives.  All  the 
hopes  that  are  built  upon  M.  Gambetta’-  future  turn 
upon  his  capacity  to  understand  that  this  party  does 
not  supply  a  sufficient  basis  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Republic.  If  he  has  mastered  this  fact,  and  if  he  should 
further  prove  right  in  his  belief — a  belief  which  M.  Thiers 
is  understood  to  share — that  there  is  outside  this  party  a 
very  large  mass  of  Republican  feeling  of  a  genuine,  though 
timid,  kind,  the  Republican  party  which  he  has  led  down 
to  this  time  will  be  swallowed  up  in  the  larger  Republican 
party  which  will  be  disclosed  by  the  elections.  M.  Gam¬ 
betta  has  for  the  last  two  years  been  educating  the 
followers  of  M.  Ledru  Rollis  and  M.  Louis  Blanc  much 
as  Sir  Robert  Peel  educated  the  followers  of  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  party  which  will  establish  the  Republic  in 
France  will  have  nc  more  in  common  with  its  predecessors 
than  English  Conservatism  has  with  English  Toryism. 

Against  this  view  of  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Erance 
there  is  one  thing  to  he  said.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
political  side  of  M.  Gambetta’s  character,  so  far  as  it  has 
been  displayed  since  the  war,  that  need  prevent  him  from 
becoming  the  leader  of  this  new  Republican  party.  To 
all  appearance  he  appreciates  the  truth  that  a  political 
party  does  not  live  by  politics  alone,  and  that  its  hold  on  the 
country  depends  on  its  grasp  of  economical  laws  quite  as 
much  as  on  its  devotion  to  political  theories.  There  is 
apparently  little  danger  that  he  will  give  the  weight  of  his 
authority  to  any  of  those  social  or  financial  heresies  which 
have  heretofore  been  associated  with  French  Republicanism, 
and  have  done  more  than  anything  else  to  frighten  and 
alienate  the  peasantry  and  the  middle  classes.  But  if 
France  is  to  settle  down  under  the  Republic,  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical,  as  well  as  a  social,  peace  must  be  proclaimed. 
Erance  is  not  as  a  nation  Ultramontane,  but  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  she  is  as  a  nation  anti-clerical  in  the 
sense  in  which  M.  Louis  Blanc  has  lately  been  employing  the 
term.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  how  far  M.  Gambetta 
shares  in  that  blind  hatred  of  the  Church  which  is  the 
characteristic  mark  of  a  French  Radical.  It  is,  in  the 
strictest  acceptation  of  the  word,  a  blind  hatred,  because 
it  shuts  the  eyes  of  those  who  entertain  it  alike  to 
the  real  weakness  and  to  the  real  strength  of  then* 
adversaries.  It  refuses  to  see  how  little  influence  the 
Ultramontanes  are  able  to  exert,  even  on  Governments 
which  are  supposed  to  be  friendly  to  them.  No  matter 
who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs,  the  policy  of  Erance  in  all 
the  points  in  which  Ultramontanes  are  specially  interested 
remains  unchanged.  A  religious  party  so  formidable  as 
M.  Louis  Blanc  supposes  them  to  be  would  by  this  time 
have  shown  their  power  in  some  unmistakable  way.  In 
a  country  like  France,  Ultramontanism  only  becomes  dan¬ 
gerous  when  it  has  a  genuine  grievance.  If  it  is  denied 
the  liberty  which  other  parties  enjoy,  there  is  enough  of 
religious  feeling  remaining  in  the  country  to  make  reaction 
inevitable.  The  clergy  need  wish  for  no  better  handle 
against  the  Republic  than  such  a  declaration  of  war  as  that 
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which  M.  Louis  Blanc  put  out  the  other  day.  If  M. 
Gambetta  is  the  statesman  which  many  persons  hold  him  to 
be,  he  must  devise  a  modus  vivendi  with  the  clergy  as  well 
as  with  the  peasants. 


THE  WORKING-MAN’S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

TRADES-UNION  Congress  has  been  sitting  this 
week  at  Glasgow,  and  has  been  discussing  various 
questions  with  that  modesty  and  moderation  which  usually 
distinguish  the  class  of  persons  who  come  forward  at  such 
meetings  as  representatives  of  the  working-man.  There 
was  a  warm  discussion  as  to  whether  the  Congress  should 
return  thanks  to  Mr.  Cross  for  the  Labour  Acts  of  last 
Session,  and,  though  it  was  ultimately  decided  by  a  majority 
in  favour  of  civility — one  of  the  speakers  remarking  very 
sensibly  that  it  surely  was  not  wisdom  to  show  ingratitude 
for  favours  bestowed  —  some  very  strong  remarks  were 
made  as  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  reforms  which  had 
been  obtained.  One  delegate  complained,  in  a  rather  con¬ 
fused  metaphor,  that,  though  the  Criminal  Law  Amend¬ 
ment  Act  had  been  made  a  little  more  palatable,  it  still 
had  a  sting  in  its  tail,  and  that  working-men  would  never 
be  free  unless  they  were  allowed  ample  facilities  for  picketing 
with  impunity.  Another  declared  that  the  working  classes 
could  not  lie  down  to  sleep  comfortably  while  such  abomi¬ 
nable  and  disgraceful  laws  remained  on  the  Statute  Book. 
A  cabinet-maker  seemed  to  think  he  had  conclusively 
proved  the  iniquity  of  the  law  when  he  said  that  “  a  work- 
“  man  might  still  be  committed  and  imprisoned  ”  for  a  gross 
offence  against  public  order.  He  thought  that  as  yet  they 
had  nothing  to  thank  Mr  Cross  for  ;  but  no  doubt,  when  a 
final  exemption  fioui  every  kind  of  penal  discipline  is  con¬ 
ceded  to  the  working-man,  this  speaker  will  be  willing  to 
join  in  a  vote  of  thanks,  and  this  will  be  some  encourage¬ 
ment  to  Mr.  Cross.  Another  member  seemed  to  have  a  dim 
suspicion  that  the  recent  Admiralty  Circular  about  fugitive 
slaves  might  possibly  be  ominous  of  an  intention  to  re¬ 
impose  the  shackles  upon  Trade-Unionists.  In  the  end  the 
motion  was  carried ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  recent 
modifications  of  the  Labour  Lawrs  form  a  very  small  in¬ 
stalment  of  the  comprehensive  demands  which  have  yet  to 
be  enforced.  Nothing  can  be  more  instructive  than  the 
point  of  view  from  which  everything  is  looked  at  in 
gatherings  of  this  kind.  Every  class  of  the  community  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  get  humbly  out  of  the  way  when  the  working-man 
wants  to  pass.  Like  a  Highland  chieftain  of  old  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh,  he  claims  the  crown  ol  the  causeway 
as  his  indisputable  right.  The  working-man,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  speakers  of  this  school,  looks  around  him  and 
discovers  that  various  arrangements  in  the  world  are  not 
exactly  to  his  taste,  or  fancies  at  least  that  something  else 
would  please  him  better ;  and  it  is  at  once  assumed,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  all  existing  arrangements,  however 
suitable  and  necessary  for  the  rest  of  the  community, 
must  instantly  be  swept  away  or  turned  upside  down  in 
order  to  oblige  the  working-man.  When  Brindley,  the 
canal  engineer,  was  asked  what  was  the  use  of  rivers,  he 
replied  that  they  were  wanted  to  supply  canals  with  water ; 
and  in  a  similar  way  the  world  at  large  is  regarded  by  the 
working-man  as  exclusively  intended  for  his  own  conveni¬ 
ence.  Not  a  thought  is  given  as  to  how  any  proposal  may 
affect  other  classes ;  they  must  just  get  out  of  the  way,  and 
shift  for  themselves  as  best  they  can. 

As  we  run  over  the  various  subjects  upon  which  the 
members  of  the  Congress  were  anxious  to  see  something- 
done,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  the  one-eyed 
aspect  of  the  universe  which  is  thus  taken.  It  is  insisted, 
for  example,  that  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  be 
largely  composed  of  working-class  members,  but  then,  as 
Mr.  Odger  points  out,  working-men  must  be  paid  for 
their  time.  Again,  it  is  proposed  also  that  arrange¬ 
ments  should  be  made  for  enabling  working-men  to 
become  jurors,  and  here  also  we  find  it  set  forth  as  an 
indispensable  condition  that  they  are  to  be  adequately 
remunerated.  The  “  main  difficulty,”  it  was  pointed  out, 
“  was  that,  should  working-men  be  called  on  to  act  as 
“jurors,  they  would  have  to  do  it  at  great  cost  to 
“  themselves”;  and  therefore,  “in  order  to  be  just  to  them, 
“  it  was  right  that  they  should  be  paid  for  the  services 
“  which  they  might  be  called  upon  to  discharge.”  That  is 
to  say,  working-men  are  by  no  means  prepared  to 
serve  on  juries  on  the  same  onerous  terms  as  other 
classes.  Either,  then,  the  present  scale  of  fees  to 
jurymen,  which  are  certainly  not  remunerative,  must  be 


raised  in  all  cases,  thus  imposing  an  enormously  in¬ 
creased  charge  on  the  country,  or  a  special  allowance 
must  be  voted  out  of  the  public  funds  in  order  to  provide 
salaries  for  such  working-men  as  prefer  dozing  in  a  jury- 
box  to  their  regular  labour.  One  speaker  said  it  was  folly 
to  think  that  “  slippered  gentlemen  who  walked  per- 
“  petually  about  carpeted  rooms,  and  were  inferior  to  work- 
“  ing-men  in  the  educational  scale,”  could  be  acquainted 
with  the  hardships  of  working-men ;  but  there  might  be 
reason  to  fear  that  hodmen  or  others  who  found  a  profitable 
avocation  in  serving  on  juries  might  also  yield  to  the  fatal 
influence  of  slippers.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  working¬ 
men  are  to  have  it  made  worth  their  while  to  discharge  this 
duty,  it  will  become,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  a  regular 
trade.  Another  delegate,  whose  suspicions  are  very  signi¬ 
ficant,  looked  forward  to  a  general  competition  for  the 
wages  of  jurymen,  in  which  “  gentlemen  would  come  for- 
“  ward  on  certain  platforms  to  advocate  their  special 
“  qualifications  for  acting  on  juries,”  and  working-men 
would  no  doubt  be  found  on  platforms  of  their  own. 
Considering  the  general  mental  condition  of  the  labouring 
classes,  it  is  rather  fo  much  too  assume  that  their  presence 
in  the  jury-box  would  ensure  greater  intelligence  or 
impartiality  in  the  administration  of  justice;  and  if  there 
were  any  doubt  on  this  point,  it  would  be  removed  by  the 
exclusive  sense  of  purely  class  interest  which  is  exhibited 
by  the  speakers  at  the  Congress.  The  great  principle  of 
the  Trade- Unions  is  that  their  members  are,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  be  backed  up  against  the  rest  of  the 
community ;  and  any  breach  of  loyalty  to  this  principle 
would  no  doubt  lead  to  a  working-man  juror  being  marked 
as  a  black  sheep,  and  treated  to  such  forms  of  picketing 
as  are  still  thought  to  be  safe.  Of  course  we  do  not  mean 
to  suggest  that  working-men  are  necessarily  not  to  be 
trusted  on  a  jury.  We  merely  point  out  the  obvious  re¬ 
flection  which  is  suggested  by  the  whole  tone  and  animus 
of  their  professed  representatives. 

The  Trade-Unionists  have  also  set  their  hearts  upon  the 
abolition  of  the  existing  magistracy,  and  we  suppose  that 
the  Bench  is  also  in  time  to  be  largely  composed  of 
working-men.  A  London  delegate  coolly  proposed  that 
imprisonment  should  be  abandoned  as  far  as  the  working 
classes  are  concerned,  “  because  it  had  become  too  common 
“  — so  common  that  among  large  classes  in  this  country  it 
“  has  ceased  to  be  either  a  punishment  or  a  disgrace.” 
Another  thought  it  the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  impress 
upon  Government  the  propriety  of  appointing  working¬ 
men  as  Inspectors  of  Factories.  One  difficulty  would 
perhaps  be  that  there  would  be  few  working-men  left  to 
leaven  the  land  if  so  many  of  them  were  to  be  converted 
into  members  of  Parliament,  jurors,  Inspectors,  and  so  on. 
And  where  then  should  we  look  for  that  innate  wisdom 
and  natural  virtue  which  we  are  constantly  told  is 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  manual  labourer  ?  A  curious 
episode  occurred  at  one  of  the  sittings.  Miss  SlMCOX,  re¬ 
presenting  the  London  Society  of  Shirt  and  Collar  Makers, 
appeared  to  protest  against  the  policy  of  shortening  the 
hours  of  labour  by  women,  which  is  favoured  by  the  male 
Trade-Unionists  as  a  means  of  bettering  their  own  market. 
She  admitted  that  the  restrictions  might  be  beneficial  to 
women  in  some  respects,  and  they  would  not  object  to  a 
reduction  of  hours  on  its  own  account,  if  it  were  not  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  reduction  of  wages  ;  but  they  were  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  latter  result  must  follow,  and  they 
thought  that  some  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  their 
opinion  on  a  practical  question  like  that,  with  which  their 
interest  was  concerned.  And  she  went  on  to  say  that 
“  Trade-Unions,  which  were  almost  strong  enough  to  carry 
“  the  nine  hours  a  day  for  themselves  unassisted,  believed 
“  that,  if  the  week  of  fifty-four  hours  were  adopted  by  law 
“  for  women  and  young  persons,  this  would  turn  the  scale, 
“  and  enable  them  to  secure  the  same  for  themselves,  of 
“  course  without  loss  of  wages.”  There  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  this  is  a  correct  description  of  the  mo¬ 
tives  which  have  led  the  Trade-Unionists  to  favour  re¬ 
strictive  legislation  with  regard  to  women  and  children, 
but  of  course  it  does  not  follow  that  this  legislation  is  not 
in  itself  necessary  and  beneficial. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  kind  of  selfish  engrossment  in 
their  own  immediate  interests,  and  anxiety  to  secure  better 
wages  and  less  work  under  the  pretext  of  public  policy,  is 
not  peculiar  to  working-men,  but  is  to  be  found  more  or 
less  distributed  through  society.  And  to  a  certain  extent 
this  is  no  doubt  true.  Nor  do  we  attribute  to  the  whole 
of  the  actual  working  population  the  absurd  and  narrow- 
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minded  claptrap  of  the  agitators  who  trade  upon  the  pre¬ 
tence  that  they  are  real  working-men,  whereas  they  have 
given  up  work  and  found  a  more  remunerative  career  in 
professional  agitation.  At  the  same  time  it  is  surprising 
that  even  these  do  not  see  how  much  their  arrogant 
and  inconsiderate  refusal  to  recognize  the  existence  of  any 
rights  or  interests  in  the  world  except  those  which  they 
themselves  support  injures  the  effect  of  their  appeals,  and 
retards  those  reasonable  concessions  which  might  otherwise 
be  readily  obtained. 


ANNEXATION  OF  NEW  GUINEA. 

WHEN  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  lately  declared  in  a 
speech  at  Middlesborough  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Government  to  extend  the  Colonial  Empire,  he  may 
have  referred  to  West  Africa  or  to  the  provinces  round  the 
Cape  ;  or  perhaps  he  may  have  intended,  notwithstanding 
the  tragic  circumstances  of  Fiji,  to  express  his  satisfaction 
with  the  latest  annexation.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  he  offered  no  voluntary  encouragement  to  the  projec¬ 
tors  of  a  colony  in  New  Guinea.  The  clear  and  authori¬ 
tative  statement  of  Captain  Moresby  will  probably  have 
rendered  it  impossible  to  prosecute  a  scheme  of  English 
emigration ;  and  the  few  adventurers  who  may  be  tempted 
to  leave  Australia  for  New  Guinea  will  soon  discover  their 
mistake.  Tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  have  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  been  included  in  the  English  dominions 
for  purposes  of  commerce,  and  for  the  most  part  as  a  result 
of  conquest ;  but  after  many  generations  the  number  of 
residents  of  English  blood  in  the  East  and  West  Indies  is 
insignificant,  and  they  everywhere  form  a  governing  race. 
Except  for  special  reasons,  it  is  undesirable  to  extend 
English  territory  into  countries  where  it  is  necessary 
to  depend  exclusively  on  indigenous  or  imported  la¬ 
bour.  The  Government,  on  the  whole,  judged  rightly  in 
taking  possession  of  the  Fiji  Islands  after  long  hesitation, 
although  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  any  profit  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  will  compensate  for  the  risk  and  outlay.  The 
missionaries  who  had  converted  and  partially  civilized  the 
majority  of  the  natives  had  a  claim  to  recognition  of  their 
efforts,  and  to  the  protection  of  their  proselytes  from  the 
unscrupulous  kidnappers  who  followed  in  their  track.  The 
climate  of  the  islands  is  comparatively  temperate ;  the 
harbours  are  numerous  ;  and  a  mongrel  Government 
administered  by  English  adventurers  had  already  been 
established.  When  similar  conditions  can  be  shown  to 
exist  in  New  Guinea,  it  may  become  necessary  to  consider 
the  expediency  of  total  or  local  annexation.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  it  will  be  cheaper  to  buy  cocoa-nuts  elsewhere,  or  to 
purchase  them  from  independent  natives,  than  to  grow 
them  as  the  main  product  of  a  new  and  expensive  colony. 
The  interior  is  almost  unknown ;  and  it  will  always  be  out 
of  reach  of  ships  of  war.  A  large  part  of  the  coast  is 
probably  uninhabitable  by  Europeans  in  consequence  of 
malaria ;  and  some  of  the  tribes  are  said  to  be  already 
hostile  to  strangers  ;  while  their  more  amicable  neighbours 
may  perhaps  not  find  closer  intercourse  conducive  to 
friendly  relations. 

The  alleged  desire  of  the  various  Australian  colonies  for 
the  extension  of  English  sovereignty  over  New  Guinea  may 
be  easily  explained.  The  enterprise  might  possibly  tend 
to  their  commercial  advantage,  and  it  would  certainly 
afford  them  sentimental  gratification.  Above  all,  it  would 
cost  them  nothing ;  and  failure  would  supply  them  with 
a  new  topic  of  criticism  and  censure,  whenever  they  had 
occasion  to  denounce  the  Imperial  Government.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  annexation,  if  it  were  even  in  itself 
expedient,  would  be  more  conveniently  undertaken  by  the 
Home  Government  than  by  the  colonies  acting  either 
severally  or  in  combination.  Although  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Australia  generally  agree  in  the  demands  or  com¬ 
plaints  which  they  address  to  the  Colonial  Office,  they 
cannot  even  adjust  their  tariffs  so  as  to  avoid  disputes  and 
complications  among  themselves.  An  attempt  of  any  one 
colonial  Government  to  annex  a  new  territory  would  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  other  settlements  ;  and  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  organize  a  common  or  federal  autho¬ 
rity.  Even  the  United  States,  which  may  perhaps  here¬ 
after  change  their  policy,  have  up  to  the  present  time,  in 
spite  of  frequent  temptations,  steadily  rejected  all  proposals 
for  the  acquisition  of  colonies.  Over  their  own  continent  the 
Americans  spread  themselves  with  unexampled  rapidity  and 
success,  but  always  by  extension  of  their  own  institutions, 


and  not  by  the  creation  of  dependencies.  General  Grant 
and  other  ambitious  projectors  have  again  and  again  been 
defeated  by  the  repugnance  of  the  community  to  experi¬ 
ments  which  would,  as  far  as  they  operated,  tend  to  convert 
the  Union  into  an  Empire.  The  provinces  of  Australia 
are  far  weaker ;  they  are  not  yet  united,  and  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  rely,  in  spite  of  their  incessant 
grumbling,  on  the  power  and  on  the  impartial  benevolence 
of  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is  a  curious  and  amusing 
circumstance  that  the  most  notorious  promoter  of  the 
annexation  of  New  Guinea  has  been  known  as  a  voluble 
agitator  against  the  connexion  of  Australia  with  England. 
The  rejection  of  his  project  will  probably  add  new  vigour 
to  the  patriotic  desire  for  independence  which  habitually 
wastes  its  force  in  pushing  at  an  open  door.  If  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  colony  in  New  Guinea  were  expedient,  the 
Australians  would  be  equitably  entitled  to  the  assistance  of 
England,  because  they  have  no  colonizing  machinery  of 
their  own  ;  but  the  Imperial  Government,  when  it  acts  for 
the  benefit  of  its  dependencies,  must  judge  for  itself  of  the 
necessity  or  propriety  of  interference. 

The  most  plausible  argument  for  the  acquisition  of  ad¬ 
ditional  territory  in  the  South  Pacific  is  derived  from  the 
possibility  that  England  might  be  anticipated  by  some 
rival  Power.  No  genuine  Australian  would  be  at  ease  if 
he  fancied  that  the  French  flag  was  hoisted  within  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  of  his  own  residence.  Even  the  penal  settle¬ 
ments  in  New  Caledonia  are  regarded  with  dislike  and 
suspicion.  It  is  perhaps  on  the  whole  convenient  that  there 
should  be  no  reproduction  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  of 
the  national  jealousies  and  quarrels  which  have  constituted 
the  history  of  Europe.  Foreign  colonists  in  Australia 
might  perhaps  have  gone  to  war  with  their  English  neigh- 
bours,  with  the  inconvenient  result  of  engaging  the  respec¬ 
tive  Imperial  Governments  in  the  dispute.  The  risk  has 
been  obviated  by  the  settlement  of  English  colonists  all 
round  the  coast,  and  by  the  recognized  sovereignty  of  the 
English  Crown  over  the  entire  Continent.  Thirty  or  forty 
years  ago  the  French  Government  inquired  of  the  English 
Minister  of  the  day  what  part  of  New  Zealand  was  claimed 
as  a  part  of  the  English  dominions.  Though  the  islands 
were  then  sparsely  inhabited,  the  answer  that  the  whole 
territory  was  English  obviated  the  danger  of  future  com¬ 
petition.  The  rule  which  holds  good  for  New  Zealand,  for 
Australia,  and  for  other  countries  which  may  be  peopled 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  has  no  application  to  tropical 
islands  still  exclusively  occupied  by  savages.  New  Guinea, 
though  it  might  be  acquired  by  a  civilized  Power,  can 
never  support  a  European  population.  The  worst  result  of 
the  conversion  of  the  island  into  a  foreign  possession  would 
be  the  possible  exclusion  of  English  traders  from  a  com¬ 
merce  which  has  not  yet  come  into  existence.  As  the  Fiji 
Islands  are  not  absolutely  uninhabitable  by  Englishmen,  it. 
is  difficult  to  approve  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  official  declara¬ 
tion  that  he  would  rather  see  the  islands  annexed  by  the 
United  States  than  by  England.  A  French,  German,  or 
Russian  settlement  on  the  coast  of  New  Guinea  might  be 
regarded  with  greater  equanimity.  The  danger  of  a 
consequent  invasion  of  any  Australian  colony  is  wholly 
chimerical.  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  perfectly 
able  to  protect  themselves  against  any  foreign  enemy,  even 
if  the  certainty  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  invasion 
were  not  a  sufficient  security  against  the  attempt. 

The  nominal  establishment  of  English  sovereignty  in 
New  Guinea  would  impose  on  the  Government  the  duty  of 
maintaining  some  kind  of  peace  and  order,  and  of  pro¬ 
moting  civilization.  The  native  tribes  probably,  like  other 
savages,  indulge  in  mutual  rapine  and  slaughter,  and  they 
would  resent  the  prohibition  of  internal  wars.  It  would 
also  be  necessary  to  control  the  adventurers  who  would 
certainly  follow  in  the  track  of  a  colonial  Government. 
An  exportation  of  cocoa-nuts  would  scarcely  provide 
an  equivalent,  even  with  a  possible  supplement  of  pearls 
and  tortoiseshell.  With  or  without  the  establishment 
of  English  dominion,  it  is  utterly  absurd  to  recommend 
New  Guinea  as  a  desirable  place  for  emigrants.  While 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand  are  capable  of 
absorbing  millions  of  immigrants,  it  cannot  bo  neces¬ 
sary  to  divert  their  enterprise  to  malarious  swamps 
under  a  tropical  sun.  Some  of  the  colonies  under  the 
control  of  universal  suffrage  discourage  immigration  in 
the  fear  that  it  might  cheapen  the  labour  of  the  sovereign 
majority.  They  would  for  the  same  reason  not  unwillingly 
witness  an  emigration  from  their  own  shores,  if  it  were 
possible  to  persuade  thriving  mechanics  and  artificers  to 
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exchange  their  actual  employment  for  the  unhealthy  and 
laborious  cultivation  of  rice,  cotton,  and  sugar.  If,  for 
any  unforeseen  reason,  an  English  or  Australian  popula¬ 
tion  should  grow  up  in  any  part  of  New  Guinea,  it  may 
be  proper  to  reopen  a  question  which  at  present  scarcely 
requires  serious  discussion.  The  discovery  of  gold  mines 
in  the  island  might  possibly  attract  settlers,  who  will  cer¬ 
tainly  not  incur  indefinite  hardship  and  risk  for  the  sake 
of  a  supply  of  cocoa-nuts.  Lord  Carnarvon  may  perhaps 
have  already  declined  the  proposal  that  he  should  annex 
New  Guinea  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  Australians.  If 
the  official  answer  has  not  yet  been  given,  the  promoters  of 
the  scheme  may  be  well  assured  that  their  labour  or  their 
clamour  is  wasted. 


OUTDOOR  RELIEF. 

IT  is  hard  to  say  how  far  the  speeches  made  at  agricultu¬ 
ral  meetings  and  at  conferences  of  Poor  Law  Guardians 
by  persons  of  sufficient  mark  to  be  reported  in  the  Times  are 
any  indication  of  a  real  growth  of  public  opinion  on  the 
subjects  to  which  they  relate.  At  gatherings  of  this  kind 
silence  does  not  always  give  consent.  Among  those  pre¬ 
sent  at  them  there  may  be  many  who  are  equally  unpre¬ 
pared  to  contest  what  is  said  and  to  act  on  it.  At  a  con¬ 
ference  a  Guardian  may  be  awed  by  finding  himself  in 
company  with  peers  and  members  of  Parliament,  and  the 
respect  which  is  really  paid  to  the  rank  of  the  speaker  may 
be  easily  mistaken  for  respect  to  the  matter  of  the  speech. 
The  progress  of  enlightenment  must  be  tested,  not  so  much 
by  the  teaching  of  the  few,  as  by  the  evidence  that  may  be 
forthcoming  that  the  many  have  made  that  teaching  their 
own.  The  sound  sense  which  Lord  Kimberley  and  Mr. 
Read  talked  at  the  Norfolk  Chamber  of  Agriculture  will 
have  to  filter  through  a  great  number  of  channels  before 
it  affects  the  actual  administration  of  the  Poor-law  in  the 
county.  It  is  still  to  be  seen  what  obstacles  it  will  en¬ 
counter  in  this  process,  and  how  much  time  will  be  needed 
to  overcome  them.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  some  of 
the  Guardians  who  appeared  to  fall  in  with  all  that  was 
said  on  Saturday  w’ill  go  on  giving  outdoor  relief  as 
habitually  and  as  complacently  as  though  they  had  never 
attended  the  meeting. 

Still,  the  repetition  of  such  condemnations  as  those 
which  have  recently  been  passed  upon  the  system  of  out¬ 
door  relief,  as  it  at  present  exists  in  a  majority  of  Unions, 
must  have  a  certain  influence  upon  local  practice.  Vicious 
theories  of  poor  relief  are  the  offspring  of  ignorance  as 
often  perhaps  as  of  prejudice,  and  where  they  are  so  there 
is  at  least  a  chance  that  they  may  disappear  in  the  light  of 
better  information.  There  may  be  some  Poor  Law 
Guardians  who  have  only  looked  at  the  comparative  cost 
of  outdoor  and  indoor  relief  in  a  given  case,  and  who 
have  consequently  been  frightened  by  the  prospect  of 
having  to  maintain  entirely  the  same  number  of  persons 
who  are  now  maintained  in  part.  There  may  be  others 
who  look  only  at  the  hardship  which  the  change  would 
involve  in  particular  cases,  and  have  never  considered  the 
moral  injury  which  is  done  to  the  community  by  repeated 
demonstrations  that  there  is  one  end  alike  to  the  provident 
and  the  reckless.  It  is  something  for  those  who  reason  in 
one  or  other  of  these  ways  to  have  larger  conceptions 
brought  home  to  them.  The  Guardian  who  admits  that 
outdoor  relief  does  mischief,  but  pleads  that  it  is  a  neces¬ 
sary  economy,  may  change  his  mind  when  he  hears  that, 
wherever  the  experiment  of  substituting  indoor  relief  has 
been  tried,  there  has  been  no  corresponding  increase  in  the 
inmates  of  the  workhouse.  The  Guardian  who  is  unwilling 
to  break  up  a  home  or  to  drive  into  the  workhouse  those 
who  have  an  instinctive  repugnance  to  the  thought  of 
entering  it,  may  find  consolation  in  the  same  fact.  The 
issue  docs  not  lie  between  two  forms  of  relief,  it  lies  in  a 
majority  of  cases  between  parish  relief  and  independence.  So 
long  as  an  allowance  in  money  or  food  is  to  be  had, 
the  majority  of  the  poor  wrill  go  on  regarding  it  as  their 
right.  The  parish  halfcrown  and  the  parish  loaf  are  often  as 
much  a  part  of  the  labourer’s  calculation  for  old  age  as  the 
pension  of  the  civil  servant.  His  relations  and  friends 
have  all  looked  to  it,  and  he  naturally  looks  to  it  also.  One 
very  common  form  of  this  disposit  ion  ought  to  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  benevolent  Guardians  long  ago.  If  thei’e  is  one 
duty  more  plainly  incumbent  upon  a  man  than  another,  it 
is  the  duty  of  not  allowing  his  father  and  mother  to  starve. 
But  under  the  influence  of  the  system  of  outdoor  relief  this 


duty  has  almost  faded  out  of  recollection.  “Not  only,” 
says  Lord  Kimberley,  “  are  men  unwilling  to  contribute 
“  towai'ds  the  support  of  their  parents  ;  they  are  in  some 
“  cases  indignant  beyond  measure  when  they  are  called 
“  up>on  to  do  so.”  This  is  a  state  of  things  that  may 
fairly  be  commended  to  the  consideration  of  the  clergy. 
Probably  they  have  often  given  their  votes  in  favour 
of  outdoor  relief  from  a  kindly  reluctance  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  members  of  a  family  from  one  another ; 
and  the  result  of  this  mistaken  tenderness  has  been  to 
weaken  the  most  fundamental  of  family  ties.  The  applica¬ 
tion  of  what  is  falsely  called  Christian  charity  to  the  Poor- 
law  has  led  those  for  whose  benefit  the  Poor-law  exists  to 
break  the  Fifth  Commandment  in  its  most  obvious  and 
primary  sense.  Lord  Kimberley  justly  says  that,  if  the 
same  system  had  been  applied  to  other  classes,  it  would 
have  produced  the  same  results.  The  indignation  felt  by 
a  labourer  who  is  called  upon  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a  father  or  mother  does  not  necessarily  indicate  indiffe¬ 
rence  whether  his  father  and  mother  live  or  die ;  it  may  only 
mean  that  he  thinks  their  maintenance  a  charge  upon  the 
rates,  and  that  he  is  angry  at  what  seems  like  an  attempt 
to  make  him  do  the  work  of  the  community.  Supposing 
that  the  children  of  a  man  who  is  entitled  to  a  pension 
were  called  upon  to  support  him  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
they  would  be  in  arms  against  the  meanness  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  children  of  an  old  labourer  who  has  been 
refused  parish  pay  may  feel  similar  indignation  at  having 
a  similar  request  made  to  them.  The  result,  therefore,  is 
that  they  hand  over  to  the  community  the  obligation 
which  they  ought  plainly  to  take  upon  themselves.  To 
contribute  towards  the  support  of  their  parents  is  not,  in 
their  view  of  the  case,  to  discharge  a  duty ;  it  is  to  relieve 
the  community  of  a  burden.  They  are  not  helping  their 
father  or  mother,  they  are  simply  helping  the  rates  ;  and 
to  expect  them  to  do  this  without  remonstrance  would 
be  to  judge  them  by  a  standard  of  which  every 
other  class  would  equally  fall  short.  This  is  merely 
one  among  many  ways  in  which  it  is  seen  that, 
when  the  poor  have  to  decide  between  going,  or  allow¬ 
ing  those  dependent  on  them  to  go,  into  the  work- 
house,  and  finding  means  of  support  for  themselves  or 
those  dependent  on  them  outside  the  workhouse,  they 
choose  the  latter.  Outdoor  relief  has  the  fatal  vice  of 
placing  the  money  of  the  community  at  the  disposal  of 
individuals  without  fencing  their  appropriation  of  it  by  any 
adequate  safeguard.  The  man  who  takes  parish  pay  is  not 
ticketed  in  any  way ;  consequently  he  is  not  lowered  in  the 
estimation  of  his  neighbours.  He  retains  his  full  liberty  of 
going  and  coming,  of  working  or  not  woi’king ;  conse¬ 
quently  he  is  not  lowered  in  his  own  estimation.  He  is  in 
all  respects,  both  as  regards  himself  and  his  neighbours, 


just  what  a  man  who  does  not  take  parish  pay  is,  with 


richer. 


As  sounder  notions  on  this  and  kindred  subjects  be¬ 
come  more  diffused,  the  question  will  present  itself  how 
long  we  are  to  wait  before  endeavouring  to  bring  the  less 
intelligent  Boards  of  Guardians  up  to  the  level  of  those 
who  have  been  willing  to  profit  by  the  observation  and 
experiments  of  others.  In  all  these  matters  it  is  desirable 
to  lead  the  local  authorities  in  the  right  direction  rather 
than  to  compel  them  to  follow  it  against  their  will.  Wisdom 
learnt  for  themselves  is  likely  to  be  more  lasting  and  more 
efficacious  than  wisdom  learnt  secondhand.  But  there 
must  come  a  time  when  to  wait  for  this  process  of  self-im¬ 
provement  is  obviously  to  wait  for  what  will  never  be 
realized,  and  under  these  circumstances  coercion  may  be 
as  plainly  incumbent  on  the  Central  Government  as 
forbearance  has  been  previously.  Even  now  cases  occur 
in  which  forbearance  seems  to  have  been  persevered  in  too 
long.  Whether  Boards  of  Guardians  should  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  recognize  sound  economical  principles  may  be 
doubtful,  but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  pro¬ 
priety  of  compelling  them  to  obey  the  law.  The  Keighley 
Guardians  have  for  a  long  time  set  the  Vaccination  Act  at 
defiance,  and  a  neighbouring  Board  has  lately  passed  a 
resolution  of  sympathy  and  support.  Some  short  way  of 
dealing  with  cases  of  this  kind  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Government.  Local  authorities  who  thus 
misuse  their  power  should  be  condemned  to  see  their  affairs 
administered  for  them  by  a  nominee  of  the  central  authority. 
But  the  Local  Government  Board  ought  to  have  power, 
before  resorting  to  this  extreme  measure,  to  dissolve  the 
offending  Board,  and  to  order  a  new  election.  Many  rate- 
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payers  who  will  choose  incompetent  representatives  so  long 
as  the  fact  that  they  are  thereby  involving  themselves  in 
a  conflict  with  the  Government  is  not  brought  home 
to  them,  would  be  indisposed  to  go  on  returning  them,  if 
they  knew  that  to  do  so  was  equivalent  to  challenging  the 
Government  to  do  its  worst. 


AN  IDEAL  CITY. 

EVERY  reformer  of  his  species  has  some  Utopia  of  his  own. 

He  seeks  to  realize  in  imagination  the  distant  day  when  every¬ 
body  will  he  converted  to  the  one  true  faith,  religious,  political, 
social,  or  sanitary.  How  happy  it  will  be  for  the  world  when  our 
pet  nostrum  has  been  thoroughly  assimilated ;  when  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  has  a  vote ;  when  universal  co-operation  has 
extinguished  the  long  war  between  labour  and  capital;  when 
nobody  is  allowed  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  except  under  medical 
advice  ;  or  when  we  have  all  learnt  to  be  perfectly  cleanly  and  in¬ 
telligent  in  all  domestic  and  municipal  arrangements.  Amongst 
these  various  dreams  the  sanitary  reformer  may  certainly  claim  a 
high  place  for  his  own.  It  is  not  so  ambitious  as  some,  nor  so 
questionable  as  many.  Most  of  the  principles  which  he  advocates 
meet  with  a  pretty  general  assent  in  theory,  slow  as  people  may  be 
to  adopt  them  in  practice.  Papist  and  Protestant,  Radical  and 
Conservative,  will  admit  in  general  terms  that  cleanliness  is  a  good 
thing,  and  that  everybody  ought  to  have  fresh  air,  good  water, 
and  protection  from  contagious  diseases.  No  sect  with  which  we 
are  acquainted  has  conscientious  objections  to  oxygen ;  and  even 
the  Peculiar  People  would  hardly  object  to  the  prevention  of 
disease,  though  they  have  their  own  views  about  its  cure.  Dr. 
Richardson,  therefore,  may  expect  a  large  amount  of  assent  to  his 
ideal  portrait  of  a  “  model  city  of  health.”  Though  we  sympathize 
in  general  terms  with  sanitary  reformers,  we  confess  that  they  are 
apt  to  be  a  little  dull.  Discussions  about  the  proper  use  of  sewage 
cannot  well  be  made  lively  reading.  And  we  may  add  that  the 
Social  Science  Association  is  not,  as  a  rule,  fertile  in  readable 
addresses.  It  is  all  the  more  creditable  to  Dr.  Richardson  that  he 
has  succeeded  in  putting  his  views  before  us  in  a  very 
amusing  shape.  We  are  carried  away  by  enthusiasm  as  we 
read.  We  think  of  his  imaginary  city,  free  from  noise,  from  smoke, 
from  bad  air,  from  disgusting  smells,  from  reservoirs  expressly  in¬ 
tended,  as  it  might  seem,  for  generating  disease,  and  conduits 
expressly  intended  for  its  wide  and  rapid  diffusion,  and  we  wish 
that  we  could  live  a  century  (or  shall  we  say  ?)  two  or  three 
thousand  years  hence.  By  that  time  there  may  be  a  chance  that 
his  plans  will  have  been  adopted  in  substance,  for  most  of  them 
seem  to  be  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense.  When  every  man 
of  sense  has  come  to  admit  the  propriety  of  a  given  change,  it 
does  not  generally  take  a  very  great  number  of  generations  to  see 
it  more  or  less  carried  into  execution. 

And  yet  we  must  admit  that,  on  comparing  our  dreams  with  the 
facts,  some  unpleasant  suspicions  arise.  We  may  read  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son’s  scheme  hy  the  inverse  method.  See  what  advantages  would 
follow,  he  says,  from  a  very  simple  change.  How  stupid  men  must 
be,  we  reflect,  that  they  remain  perversely  blind  to  such  advantages. 
The  model  city  simply  expresses  the  result  of  applying  a  little 
common  sense  and  love  of  cleanliness.  What  very  rare  commodities 
sense  and  cleanliness  must  be  when  their  most  obvious  precepts  are 
so  scandalously  neglected !  The  dream,  in  short,  is  also  a  satire. 
What  we  might  be  shows  us  what  we  are  ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
convert  Dr.  Richardson’s  paper  into  an  attack  upon  modem  society 
which  would  gladden  the  heart  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  Dr.  Richardson 
would  have  a  city  so  constructed  that  the  air  of  heaven  might  cir¬ 
culate  freely  through  its  streets,  and  find  a  passage  into  every 
house ;  its  houses  should  be  far  enough  apart  to  admit  of  their 
being  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  broad  avenues  planted  with 
trees  should  traverse  the  city  at  moderate  intervals.  The  streets 
would  all  be  provided  with  subways,  and  the  accumulations  of 
mud  and  dirt  could  be  swept  away  daily  without  the  least  trouble. 
The  poorest  child  could  play  in  gardens  instead  of  gutters,  and 
the  underground  cellars  into  which  a  large  part  of  our  population 
is  crowded  would  he  summarily  swept  away.  The  houses  would 
be  built  of  perforated  and  glazed  bricks,  which  would  enable  them 
to  be  thoroughly  dry,  well  ventilated,  and  easily  cleaned.  The 
chimneys  would  be  so  arranged  as  to  consume  their  own  smoke ; 
the  roofs  would  be  flat,  so  as  to  serve  for  purposes  of  recreation  or 
for  drying  linen.  By  placing  the  kitchen  at  the  top  of  the  house 
they  would  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  the  smells  of  cooking  would 
not  spread  through  every  room,  and  it  would  be  easy  to  distribute 
hot  and  cold  water  to  every  room  in  the  house.  The  drains,  which 
are  now  too  frequently  arranged  so  as  carefully  to  collect  and  dis¬ 
tribute  sewer  gases,  would  of  course  be  properly  constructed.  The 
streets  would  be  nearly  noiseless,  as  the  heavy  traffic  would  be 
conveyed  through  subways,  and  all  noisy  factories  would  be  placed 
at  a  distance  from  the  town.  There  would  be  blocks  of  houses 
in  which  the  large  class  of  artisans  who  do  their  work  at  home 
could  hire  comfortable  and  healthy  workrooms.  Thus  one  source 
of  contagion  would  be  removed,  for  it  would  no  longer  be  possible 
that,  as  happens  in  Alton  Locke,  or,  as  Dr.  Richardson  assures  us, 
in  real  life,  a  coat  should  be  taken  to  the  customer  after  serving  as 
coverlet  to  a  child  in  a  scarlet  fever.  Public  laundries  under  strict 
inspection  would  be  provided  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  same 
evils.  In  case,  however,  of  any  disease  making  its  appearance, 


there  would  be  a  number  of  small  hospitals,  with  a  ward  provided 
for  each  patient  who  was  seriously  ill,  and  made  of  glass  and  iron 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  removed  and  purified  in  case  of 
infectious  complaints.  Each  medical  officer  would  have  six  resi¬ 
dent  patients  under  his  care ;  but  there  would  be  admirable  nurses 
attached  to  the  wards,  and  others  ready  to  be  sent  out  to  cases  in 
the  town.  There  would  of  course  be  a  sanitary  officer  with  a 
proper  staff  of  inspectors,  who  would  superintend  the  proper  distri¬ 
bution  of  the  sewage  to  farms,  the  supply  of  water,  and  other 
sanitary  matters,  besides  enforcing  laws  against  adulteration.  Not 
to  go  into  further  details,  the  result  would  be,  according  to  Dr. 
Richardson,  that  large  classes  of  diseases  would  be  entirely  suppressed, 
and  the  mortality  be  reduced  at  once  to  8  per  i  ,000,  and  perhaps 
in  a  few  generations  to  5  per  1,000,  of  the  population.  Whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  this  calculation,  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  some 
of  the  details,  it  is  easy  to  believe  that,  by  the  systematic  adoption 
of  a  few  simple  rifles  based  upon  acknowledged  sanitary  laws,  a 
vast  improvement  might  be  effected  in  the  health  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  There  is  only  one  drawback  suggested,  and,  in  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son's  eyes,  it  is  not  a  drawback.  Nobody  would  drink,  and  nobody 
would  smoke.  Total  abstinence  would  be  the  habit,  if  not  the  posi¬ 
tive  law  ;  and  such  a  revolution,  whether  in  itself  desirable  or  not, 
shows  that  the  sanitary  reform  must  be  intimately  associated  with 
a  great  moral  change.  The  reflection  is  a  serious  one.  If  only 
people  could  be  raised  one  step  in  the  scale  of  prudence, 
if  the  lowest  class  could  be  made  as  prudent  and  intelligent  as  a 
class  not  far  removed  from  them,  and  so  on  throughout,  what  a 
vast  improvement  would  be  effected !  Regarded  from  another  side, 
this  is  simply  to  say  what  a  vast  deal  of  work  has  to  be  done,  in 
order  to  raise  a  population  through  a  single  degree  on  the  scale. 

When,  in  fact,  we  think  of  the  practicability  of  Dr.  Richard¬ 
son’s  proposals,  we  are  at  once  met  with  the  old  dilemma.  When 
Godwin  and  his  friends  announced  the  approach  of  a  millennium 
after  their  own  fashion,  Malthus  met  them  with  his  celebrated 
dilemma.  If,  he  said,  you  remove  all  the  old  checks  which 
restrained  population,  population  will  increase  so  rapidly  that  we 
shall  not  have  room  to  live.  This  economical  side  of  the  question 
lies  rather  beyond  Dr.  Richardson’s  plans,  but  it  forces  itself  upon 
us  when  we  think  of  their  realization.  If,  for  example,  the  death- 
rate  were  to  be  reduced  so  enormously,  population  would  naturally 
receive  a  corresponding  impulse.  Every  family  in  Dr.  Richardson’s 
scheme  has  a  comfortable  little  house  to  itself,  surrounded  by  a 
garden.  If  the  population  of  this  imaginary  city  is  to  be  drawn 
from  any  existing  population,  we  may  be  pretty  sure  that  the  first 
thought  of  this  comfortable  family  would  be  to  take  in  as  many 
lodgers  as  possible,  to  stop  up  the  ventilating  apparatus,  and  to 
put  its  refuse  in  every  place  except  that  provided.  The 
families,  increasing  and  multiplying  with  no  check  from 
disease,  would  very  soon  fill  up  every  vacant  cranny,  and 
speculators,  it  may  be  feared,  would  begin  to  run  up  houses 
of  an  inferior  class.  How  is  this  to  be  prevented  P  Perhaps 
by  the  benevolent  despot  who  generally  appears  sooner  or  later 
in  every  Utopian  scheme.  If  we  assume  his  existence,  we  must 
at  least  allow  that  he  would  have  to  meet  very  serious  diffi¬ 
culties.  A  Poor-law  is  part  of  Dr.  Richardson’s  scheme ;  but  it  is  a 
Poor-law  of  apparently  a  very  generous  kind.  There  are,  it  seems,  to 
be  numerous  houses  for  the  care  of  the  little  children,  who,  as  he  truly 
says,  will  be  abundant,  at  which  houses  mothers  will  be  relieved 
from  a  great  part  of  their  responsibility  by  intelligent  nurses.  Here 
there  is  a  direct  premium  upon  large  families.  Then  all  the  poor 
who  from  age  or  illness  are  unable  to  work  are  to  be  maintained, 
not  in  large  workhouses,  but  in  “  a  manner  showing  that  they 
possess  yet  the  dignity  of  human  kind.”  Therefore  no  poor  man 
need  trouble  himself  to  save  money  for  his  old  age.  It  seems, 
moreover,  if  we  understand  Dr.  Richardson  rightly,  that  work  is  to 
be  provided — and  work  of  course  is  a  phrase  for  comfortable  wages — 
for  everybody  who  is  willing  to  work.  Thus  we  have  at  once  a 
revival  of  national  workshops,  and  of  consequences  which  it  would 
be  superfluous  to  point  out.  “  Vagabonds  ”  are  to  be  sent  to 
prison,  it  is  true,  or  made  to  work ;  but  why  should  any  one  be  a 
vagabond  if  everybody  who  is  willing  to  satisfy  the  authorities  can 
be  certain  of  good  wages  at  his  own  home  ?  In  short,  in  order 
that  every  one  may  lead  a  comfortable  and  civilized  life,  the  town  is 
to  undertake  that  everybody  shall  have  a  decent  income.  This,  it 
is  plain,  is  an  essential  part  of  a  scheme  which  assumes,  and  indeed 
aims  at,  a  rapidly  increasing  population ;  and  we  cannot  but  fear 
that  in  such  a  town,  whatever  its  other  merits,  the  Poor-rate 
would  grow  so  rapidly  that  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  grumbling 
as  to  the  burdens  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  various  public 
works. 

Dr.  Richardson  will  probably  reply,  as  he  would  be  quite 
justified  in  doing,  that  he  does  not  profess  to  solve  all  problems ; 
and  we  need  only  walk  across  from  his  section  to  find  some  other 
Social  Science  philosopher  who  will  lay  down  for  us  oft  hand  all 
the  proper  regulations  for  a  perfectly  satisfactorvPoor-law.  We  only 
notice  the  difficulty,  however,  in  order  to  point  out  a  very  obvious 
but  often  neglected  truth.  The  great  difficulty  of  these  schemes  of 
reform  is  that  any  decided  improvement  in  one  social  department 
requires  an  improvement  in  all.  To  make  people  lead  cleanly, 
decent,  and  natural  lives,  you  must  not  only  provide  thp  sanitary 
apparatus,  but  provide  people  capable  of  using  it.  Turn  a  pig 
into  the  best  of  cottages,  and  he  will  very  soon  turn  it  into  a  pig¬ 
sty.  Take  the  population  of  London  slums  into  a  well-organized 
model  village,  and  they  will  show  amazing  ingenuity  in  converting 
it  back  into  the  likeness  of  their  former  abode.  To  make  them 
capable  of  using  the  new  machinery  they  must  be  made  more 
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capable  of  forethought  aud  self-restraint.  In  other  words,  they 
must  be  improved  intellectually  and  morally ;  and  we  may  add 
that  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  implies  a  religious 
improvement  also.  The  sanitary  reformer  may  be  set  loose  to 
work  his  will,  but  he  will  find  that  he  is  only  building  a  rope  of 
sand  unless  he  is  effectually  aided  by  the  political  economist,  bv  the 
schoolmaster,  the  lawyer,  and  the  clergyman.  Otherwise  his  beauti¬ 
ful  machinery  is  very  easily  perverted  ;  and  he  will  find  that  he  has 
acted  like  the  reformer  who  should  present  a  spade  to  a  savage  in 
order  to  make  him  an  agriculturist  instead  of  a  hunter,  and  should 
find  that  the  savage  regarded  it  merely  as  a  convenient  implement 
for  knocking  down  his  enemy  or  his  wife.  We  do  not,  however, 
suggest  these  difficulties  as  meaning  in  any  way  to  deny  the 
utility  of  such  schemes  as  Dr.  Richardson’s.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  most  desirable  that  we  should  have  set  before  us  in  the  plainest 
terms  the  palpable  advantages  in  comfort  and  cleanliness  which 
could  be  attained  by  a  moderate  advance  in  civilization.  The  im¬ 
provement  cannot  be  realized  without  the  co-operation  of  many 
other  agencies,  some  of  them  more  important  and  more  difficult 
to  set  to  work  than  sanitary  reform.  But  then  a  clear  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  vast  results  of  improvement  in  one  sphere  should  be 
the  strongest  inducement  l'or  all  other  labourers  to  co-operate  in 
their  own  spheres.  When  we  see  how  grossly  we  are  offending 
against  some  of  the  simplest  laws  of  health,  and  how  much  we 
lose  by  it,  we  have  a  valuable  proof  of  the  necessity  for  in¬ 
creased  exertion.  And  though  we  do  not  expect  ourselves  to 
inhabit  Dr.  Richardson’s  city,  we  are  thankful  to  him  for  having 
described  it  so  vividly,  and  shown  what  great  results  might  be 
attained  by  easily  conceivable  changes. 


RUSTIC  SPEECH. 

“  F  N  communicating  with  others,”  says  the  author  of  the  Grammar 
J-  of  Assent,  “  words  are  the  only  instrument  we  possess,  and  a 
serviceable  though  imperfect  instrument.”  This  proposition  some¬ 
times  occurs  to  us  in  a  very  different  relation  from  that  in  which  it 
was  first  used.  If  so  great  a  master  of  language  can  thus  speak  of 
the  medium  by  which  he  effects  an  entrance  into  other  minds, 
and — contrasting  words  with  the  silent  processes  of  thought,  its 
“  unwearied  presence,  and  minute  diligence  ”■ — can  talk  of  a 
“  cumbrous  verbal  apparatus,”  what  must  be  the  difficulties  of  the 
untaught  poor  when  they  have  anything  speculative  or  analytical 
to  express  ?  Their  vocabulary  is  no  doubt  easily  carried ;  certainly 
it  is  no  cumbrous  apparatus ;  but  how  meagre,  how  difficult  of 
application  to  abstractions !  Not  that  this  is  often  a  conscious 
inconvenience  with  them,  as  it  is  with  the  thinker.  Latent 
thought  may  be  there,  but  it  is  checked  at  the  birth  for  want 
of  words  to  give  it  form,  and  they  live  in  ignorance  of  their 
intellectual  privation.  We  must  not  wonder  that  the  poor  talk 
of  their  neighbours — gossip,  as  it  is  called.  They  have  no 
language  for  the  abstract,  no  topic  that  is  not  connected  with 
persons  or  things  within  the  range  of  their  senses.  Judgment 
may  of  course,  and  does,  exercise  itself  on  these  matters,  but  the 
wise  rustic  generally  confines  his  wisdom  to  experience  of  things 
and  to  general  time-worn  maxims,  and  keeps  his  speculations 
on  men  and  morals  to  himself,  aware  of  his  helplessness  to  do  him¬ 
self  justice  in  delineating  niceties  of  character.  To  be  sure,  any 
unusual  excitement  will  find  a  way  to  the  surface  through  all 
hindrances ;  and  then  it  is  that  we  are  at  once  struck  with  the 
shifts  to  which  a  narrow  vocabulary  is  driven,  and  are  forced  to  con¬ 
fess  that  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way.  An  idea  will  be 
conveyed  somehow,  a  picture  will  be  produced,  when  thought  and 
imagination  are  stimulated  to  the  unwonted  exertion.  With  strong 
emotion  comes  the  need  for  sympathy  and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  expression  ;  then  follows  the  struggle,  with  no  previous  warn¬ 
ing,  and  therefore  with  no  preparation.  A  widow  of  a  day  takes 
a  friend  to  the  chamber  of  death  and  is  impelled  to  draw  a  character, 
to  speak  an  eloge.  It  happened  that  the  man  had  studied  his  manners 
more  than  most  of  his  class,  and  had  indicated  a  sense  of  this  supe¬ 
riority  in  his  whole  deportment.  She  recalled  with  pride  the  lead¬ 
ing  characteristic ;  but  how  to  express  what  indeed  required  some 
nicety  of  definition  P  “  He  was  so  fond  of  behaviour,”  sighed  forth 
the  poor  woman ;  and  though  probably  she  did  not  raise  in  her 
hearer’s  mind  quite  the  image  she  aimed  at,  yet  perhaps  her  words 
hit  the  mark  nearer  than  if  she  had.  All  preference,  choice, 
and  judgment  is  apt  to  resolve  itself  into  this  word  “  fond.”  It  is  one 
of  those  vague  adjectives  which  adapt  themselves  to  any  use, 
serve  any  turn,  present  themselves  at  every  emergency.  In  fact, 
nobody  feels  at  a  loss  with  this  at  the  tongue's  end.  A  village 
matron  lookiug  back  on  the  career  of  a  neighbour,  and  contrasting 
— as  village  matrons  will — her  own  course  of  severe  virtues,  her 
homely  attire  and  vigilant  thrift,  with  their  opposites  in  the  case 
before  her,  summed  up  all  in  this  judgment — “  Her  were  fond  of 
pride,  and  her  wer'n't  fond  of  payiag  her  way.”  “  Comfortable”  is 
another  of  these  adjectives  of  universal  application,  implying  ease 
in  worldly  circumstances  or  social  harmony.  If  a  tea-drinking 
passes  off  well,  the  party  is  not  described  as  merry  or  lively,  but 
“  we  was  very  comfortable.”  This  is  really  touching,  as  suggesting 
how  few  homes  in  the  poorer  classes  are  comfortable  in  the 
luxurious  bodily  sense  of  tlie  word ;  so  that  mere  ease,  mere  free¬ 
dom  from  irksome  disturbance,  is  pleasure.  So  much  is  this  the 
case  that  illness  is  scarcely  reckoned  an  evil  when  it  can  be  in¬ 
dulged  in  without  the  two  constantly  attendant  trials — want  or 
anxiety.  Nay,  even  death  loses  its  terrors  if  entertained  comfort¬ 


ably.  An  old  man  long  inured  to  pinching  economy  changed  his 
home,  seemingly  for  the  better,  and  shared  with  his  hosts  a  more 
generous  diet.  His  system  could  not  long  bear  the  change,  and  he 
died  after  a  few  hours’  illness.  He  was  no  object  of  compassion,  how¬ 
ever,  to  his  neighbours,  who,  detailing  the  bill  of  fare  of  his  last  meal, 
remarked,  “  You  see  lie  was  so  comfortable.”  To  die  in  good  cir¬ 
cumstances,  with  plenty  about  him  and  at  his  command,  was  to  die 
in  honour  and  good  repute.  Again,  as  opposed  to  “  comfortable,” 
there  is  “  tedious.”  What  various  miseries  does  not  this  word 
cover !  What  oaths  and  intolerable  language  of  abuse  and  insult, 
not  to  speak  of  ill  temper  of  the  fretful  order,  may  not  be  involved 
in  the  wife’s  report  of  her  husband’s  state  when  laid  up  by  sick¬ 
ness  or  drink !  “  He  is  so  tedious.”  All  the  language  of  pain 

and  illness  among  the  more  illiterate  is  surrounded  by  a  haze  of 
indefiniteness.  With  some  the  word  “enjoy”  is  so  inextricably 
associated  with  the  idea  of  health,  good  or  bad,  that  they  have 
no  other  term  to  use  in  describing  their  own  freedom  from  or  liability 
to  disease.  “  I  never  enjoyed  any  sickness,”  said  one,  commenting 
on  a  long  life  of  health  without  an  ailment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  a  limited  vocabulary  tends  to  fluency. 
The  speaker  with  only  one  word  for  a  hundred  shades  of  meaning 
is  released  from  the  pains  of  choice  and  selection.  “  Monday  is 
an  offal  day,”  said  a  worthy  woman  with  a  drunken  husband.  A 
wasted  day,  a  day  thrown  away,  a  day  that  never  brought 
her  any  good,  took  this  aspect  to  her  mind.  She  might 
have  searched  long  before  an  epithet  would  have  suggested 
itself  representing  her  meaning  better.  Sometimes  an  epithet 
hits  something  in  the  man,  fits  into  his  mind,  in  a  way  only 
to  be  accounted  for  by  a  process  of  psychological  inquiry. 
Henceforth  it  is  part  of  himself  and  indispensable.  We  have 
known  a  man  with  whom  “smartish  ”  was  the  only  estimate  of  size, 
space,  or  dimension  of  which  he  was  capable  ;  smartish '  of  room, 
smartish  of  oats,  smartish  of  time.  With  so  convenient  a  measure 
of  quantity,  why  search  for  novelties  of  diction  ?  “  Fling  ”  is  a  verb 
of  more  universal  application.  A  man  flings  up  his  situation,  a 
pump  flings,  the  stomach  flings,  people  fling  up  their  chances  in 
life.  “Fuss  ”  is  another  serviceable  word  put  to  various  uses.  With 
us  it  means  much  ado  about  nothing ;  with  the  poor  all  display  of 
affection  is  designated  fuss,  in  a  sort  of  disdain  for  the  betrayal  of 
sentiment.  The  father  who  pets  and  spoils  his  youngest  child  makes 
a  fuss  with  it.  The  word  expresses  the  speaker’s  patronizing  indul¬ 
gence  for  a  weakness,  as  all  show  of  fondness  is  considered.  Often 
it  represents  any  unreasonable  impulsive  action.  The  nurse, 
getting  out  of  patience  with  the  sick  woman  who  realized  the  idea 
of  death  more  vividly  than  was  considered  necessary,  exclaims, 
“  One  would  think  nobody  ever  died  before,  you  make  such  a  fuss 
about  it.”  Some  ladies  coming  suddenly  upon  a  bull,  the  creature 
twitched  the  cord  from  the  hand  by  which  he  was  held  and  made 
a  rush  at  them.  The  man  in  charge,  being  afterwards  reproached 
for  his  carelessness,  admitted,  while  poohpoohing  the  danger, 
“  He  does  make  a  fuss  with  females.” 

The  clown  proper  despises  all  display,  whether  of  fear  or 
wonder.  He  is  driven  by  self-respect  to  the  nil  admirari,  for  he 
has  no  words  to  express  the  contrary.  A  man  describing  a  flight 
of  swans  alighting  on  a  sheet  of  water  surprised  his  hearer  by  ex¬ 
claiming,  “  They  look  noble  a  that’ns.”  The  tone  of  enthusiasm, 
the  frank  appreciation  so  unusual  in  his  class,  needed  explanation, 
which  was  found  on  his  turning  out  to  be  a  poacher.  For,  of  all 
labour,  rustic  labour  least  encourages  talk.  At  the  same  time  it 
illustrates  the  truth  that  thought  may  work  without  language. 
All  the  poetry  and  generosity  of  the  rustic  goes  out  towards  his 
work ;  he  feels  a  sense  of  duty,  and  even  devotion,  towards  the 
earth  and  its  fruits,  of  which  those  who  only  see  these 
gathered  in  markets,  or  perhaps  when  they  reach  their  final 
destination,  commonly  know  nothing.  But  what  words  has  the 
ploughman  or  the  reaper  for  the  sentiment  of  veneration  which 
makes  good  work  a  religious  duty  P  The  best  part  of  him  goes  un¬ 
expressed  ;  though  the  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  occupation — of 
his  partnership  with  nature — actuates  him  unconsciously.  So  much 
of  his  life  is  passed  in  solitude,  and  his  intercourse  with  others  so 
rarely  finds  him  at  his  best,  in  possession  of  his  fullest  powers,  that  he 
aims  at  no  social  distinctions.  At  the  same  time  these  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  calling  inspire  him  with  a  sense  of  superiority  over 
many  of  the  troubles  of  life.  A  man  who  has  worked  in  the  open 
air  all  day  is  too  tired  at  night,  and  too  confident  of  the  sound 
sleep  which  is  to  recruit  him  for  the  next  day,  and  of  the  hours  of 
solitude  which  will  follow  his  waking,  to  feel  small  annoyances 
very  keenly  ;  a  cool  and  lofty  acquiescence  in  domestic  conditions 
which  touch  him  but  for  a  few  hours  of  the  twenty-four  is  part 
of  his  character.  A  man  afflicted  with  a  scolding  wife  contented 
himself  with  defining  her  “  as  mettle  to  the  backbone.”  If  she 
looked  after  his  children,  and  spent  his  wages  properly,  words  were 
not  much  more  than  a  show  of  life  and  spirit.  But  certainly 
rustic  labour,  however  it  may  suggest  unspoken  poetry  and  embryo 
thought,  does  not  train  the  mind  in  the  graces  of  domestic  senti¬ 
ment,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  its  expression.  For  want  of  this  safety- 
valve,  the  passion  of  grief,  when  it  does  overtake  the  rustic,  too 
often  sends  him  to  the  public-house  for  consolation.  He  has 
no  words  to  serve  as  a  vent  to  pent-up  feeling ;  the  aching  void 
is  intolerable,  and  he  has  not  self-restraint  enough  to  withhold 
him  from  the  relief  that  is  in  his  power  and  within  his 
reach.  It  may  be  a  testimony  to  the  intellectual  superiority 
and  conversational  gifts  of  a  wife  to  be  so  mourned.  In  losing 
her,  he  has  lost  the  mind  which  she  infused  into  him  ;  he  sinks 
from  the  level  to  which  her  intelligence  lifted  him,  and,  stupefied 
and  inarticulate,  flounders  under  the  dreary  change.  But  the 
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domestic  life  of  the  wap-goner  or  ploughman  is  rarely  stirred  by 
strong  currents  of  emotion.  The  harsh  necessities  of  life  exact 
that  the  moan  over  the  lost  should  be  soon  made ;  where  com¬ 
panionship  has  never  been  cultivated  it  is  not  missed,  and  where 
sorrow  is  of  the  tepid  order  there  are  no  conventional  delicacies  to 
veil  its  moderation.  “  Sir,”  said  a  widower  of  this  temperate  frame 
of  mind  to  his  pastor,  “  misfortunes  never  come  single.  That  same 
week  that  my  wife  died  my  fat  sow  died.”  There  are  rustics  whose 
one  wife  was  “  the  only  she  ” ;  but  more  commonly  another  “  she  ” 
is  soon  found.  A  man  who  will  throw  all  his  feeling  into  his 
work  and  survey  a  fair  field  of  wheat  or  hay  well  got  in  with  a 
certain  rapture  of  satisfaction,  not  certainly  due  to  his  own  share 
in  the  profits,  will  openly  treat  the  question  of  supplying  the 
place  of  a  lost  wife  in  a  pecuniary  light  only.  Property  is  so 
unattainable  a  good  to  the  ordinary  rustic  that  money  to  be 
counted  in  gold  or  bank-notes  has  the  charm  of  mystery  attached 
to  it.  It  is  something  incalculable,  the  possession  of  which  lilts 
him  into  another  state  altogether,  and  puts  all  sorts  of  immu¬ 
nities  and  possibilities  into  his  head.  Iu  the  question  of  mar¬ 
riage  this  notion  is  more  keen  in  the  man  than  in  the  woman. 
A  little  hoard  of  savings  is  a  greater  attraction  to  him.  Her 
point  of  view  is  a  different  one.  It  is  considered  a  disgrace 
to  a  woman  to  accept  a  mean-looking,  plain  fellow.  Height, 
good  looks,  thews,  and  sinews,  are  the  wealth  they  rather  rely 
on.  “  lie  is  no  ornament  ”  to  a  woman,  was  the  sentence,  not  of 
the  young  women,  but  of  the  elder  matrons,  on  an  ill-favoured 
lover. 

If  our  rustic  population  are  hampered  by  a  meagre  vocabulary, 
and  have  to  cast  about  for  an  approximation  to  their  meaning  when 
anything  out  of  the  way  has  to  get  itself  said,  on  the  other  hand 
they  have  good  serviceable  words  of  their  own — words  with  a 
point  and  piquancy  that  are  wanting  in  their,  to  us,  more  familiar 
synonyms.  Take,  for  example,  gain,  for  convenient,  and  the 
verb  "to  fettle,  to  clean,  to  set  iu  order.  An  old  man  once 
respected  by  his  neighbours  sank  into  such  a  state  of  dirt 
and  squalor  that  people  were  afraid  to  go  near  him,  and  the 
authorities  threatened  him  with  the  Union.  Aware  that  such 
a  measure  would  be  the  death  of  him,  the  good  women  about 
would  insinuate  food  into  his  miserable  tenement  which  they 
were  afraid  to  enter.  It  was  not  change  of  place  or  of  fare 
that  they  feared  for  him,  but  the  indignity  of  enforced  cleanliness. 
“  It’s  the  fettling  of  him  as  ’ll  finish  him.” 

The  instinctive  perception  of  character  goes  deeper  than  words 
wherever  it  exists  at  all,  and  the  village  gossip  with  not  a  reason¬ 
able  word  at  command  to  justify  her  opinion,  or  sentiment,  or 
course  of  action,  may  hit  the  truth  where  the  gifted  philosopher 
misses  it.  It  is  in  the  language  of  thought  that  the  rustic's 
vocabulary  falls  so  short.  It  is  where  he  might  have  something 
to  say  if  he  had  but  words  to  say  it  in,  that  we  feel  for  him. 


CHURCH  CONGRESSES  AND  CONFERENCES. 

ASOCIAL  Science  Congress  may  be  defined  as  a  place  where 
anybody  may  go  to  talk  about  anything.  A  Church  Congress, 
on  the  contrary,  means  a  meeting  at  which  only  a  definite  class  of 
persons  have  a  right  to  be  present,  and  at  which  they  can  only  talk 
•upon  a  definite  line  of  subjects.  As,  however,  they  happen  to  be  a  very 
numerous  and  weighty  portion  of  the  community,  and  as  the  sub¬ 
jects  on  which  their  tongues  are  unloosed  are  peculiarly  important, 
we  cannot  see  that  either  the  attendants  at  such  a  gathering,  or 
the  people  who  inform  themselves  afterwards  of  what  took  place 
there,  suffer  by  the  limitations.  In  fact,  we  believe  that  depth 
gains  at  the  expense  of  breadth.  Everything  said  there  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  intended  to  have  its  practical  value  in  forming  the  opinions 
and  guiding  the  actions  of  the  definite  community  to  whom  the 
Congress  has  become  the  recognized  opportunity  of  exchanging 
independent  thought.  To  be  sure,  the  subjects  are  settled  before¬ 
hand  and  the  principal  parts  are  assigned  to  a  previously  selected 
list  of  speakers.  This  restriction  is  the  inevitable  result  both  of 
the  easy  liberty  of  membership,  which  is  unlimited  within  the  area 
of  the  Church,  and  of  the  necessarily  brief  time  during  which 
the  Congress  can  continue  to  sit.  It  only  shows  that  the  institu¬ 
tion  is  an  imperfect  instrument ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  it  is 
either  useless  or  uninfluential.  Indeed  too  perfect  an  organization, 
in  face  of  a  confessed  impotence  to  do  more  than  advise,  might  be 
even  mischievous  iu  proportion  as  it  approached  without  reaching 
the  character  of  an  authoritative  assembly'.  As  it  is,  the  balance 
of  opinion  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  meetings  claims 
public  attention  in  virtue  partly  of  its  own  value,  and  partly  of  the 
respect  due  to  those  who  were  foremost  in  its  production. 

The  Church  Congress  of  the  present  year  met  under  th#  dis¬ 
advantage  of  immediately  succeeding  two  gatherings  successively 
held  in  gala  towns  such  as  Bath  and  Brighton.  It  was  agreed  that 
Stoke  was  smoky — which  was  undoubted,  although  irrelevant, 
unless  a  Church  Congress  be  merely  a  pleasure  jaunt ;  and  that 
Stoke  was  small — an  assertion  which  merely  betrayed  the 
ignorance  of  persons  who  were  unaware  that  the  original  town  of 
Stoke  was  only  the  nucleus  of  a  dense  group  of  adjacent  places, 
forming  the  Parliamentary  borough  of  the  same  name,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  between  one  and  two  hundred  thousand. 
The  answer,  of  course,  was  obvious  that,  intended  as  Church 
Congresses  are  to  work  a  wholesome  influence  in  the  places 
which  they  visit  as  much  as  to  entertain  or  edify  the  strangers 
who  throng  to  them,  a  group  of  densely  packed  manufacturing 


populations  such  as  the  Potteries  was  just  the  spot  at  which  the 
institution  could  best  show  its  practical  utility.  The  prophets  of 
good  turned  out  to  be  in  the  right,  for  the  reception  of  the  unwonted 
visitors  was  on  all  sides  respectful,  and  in  many  cases  hearty  ; 
while  the  Stoke  Church  Congress  can  boast  of  having  been  the  one 
which  was  pre-eminently  marked  by  an  absence  of  altercation. 
It  may  indeed  be  pleaded  that  this  apparently  successful  result 
was  due  to  a  selection  of  topics  for  discussion  which  could  not  be 
termed  courageous,  and  that  without  fuel  there  could  not  be 
flame.  We  are  not  inclined  to  dispute  the  assertion,  and  we  cer¬ 
tainly  think  that  more  boldness  in  the  choice  of  matter  would 
have  been  an  improvement ;  for  example,  there  was  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Worship  question,  although  it  might  have  been 
brought  forward  in  the  mild  aspect  of  Mr.  Salt’s  Facilities 
Bill.  Still  it  might  be  argued  that  the  aim  of  compre¬ 
hension  is  more  surely,  though  slowly,  extended  by  occa¬ 
sionally  confining  such  field  days  to  ground  which  is  now 
neutral  only  because  it  had  been  not  long  ago  the  scene  of  savage 
fights.  Some  of  the  topics  on  which  at  Stoke  public  opinion  was 
manifestly  not  even  neutral,  but  all  on  one  side,  such  as  lay  help, 
Cathedral  institutions,  open  churches,  and  reformed  funerals,  would 
not  long  since  have  been  explosive  matter.  It  is  by  such  considera¬ 
tions  that  the  real,  though  directly  inappreciable,  progress  of  opinion 
can  be  noted;  while  gatherings  in  the  nature  of  Church  Congresses 
are  valuable  both  as  they  help  on  the  advance  and  as  they  gauge  its 
rapidity'.  Indeed,  paradoxical  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  we 
believe  that  the  fact  of  questions  being  discussed  at  all  is  even 
more  important  than  the  selection  of  the  questions  in  themselves, 
in  view  of  the  great,  although  intangible,  benefit  of  shaking  diffe¬ 
rent  schools  together  to  rub  down  the  rough  angles  of  com¬ 
peting  parties.  It  is  probable  that,  upon  any  subject  which  could 
be  started,  each  party  would  probably  be  able  to  develop  a  more 
complete  and  logical  exposition  of  its  theory  in  some  sectional 
gathering  than  its  representatives  either  could  or  would  present  to 
the  miscellaneous  assemblage  at  Stoke  or  Brighton.  Within  the 
circle  of  their  own  intimates  they  can  afford  to  be  consecutive  and 
thoroughgoing.  In  the  larger  meeting  the  temptation  to  smooth 
down,  to  economize,  to  make  pleasant,  is  all  but  irresistible.  But, 
without  being  thus  brought  face  to  face,  each  section  will  go  on 
believing  till  the  end  of  the  chapter  that  its  own  view  is  the  only 
one  either  logically  tenable  or  morally  honest,  while  the  very 
abatements  which  each  speaker  makes  out  of  fear  of  or  respect  for 
his  audience  become  so  far  a  recognition  of  opposite  possibilities. 

To  take  an  instance  from  the  proceedings  at  Stoke,  the  conviction 
has  widely  grown  up  among  right-minded  people  that  women  in 
easy  circumstances  have  not  been  sent  into  the  world  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  wearing  clothes  and  winning  husbands,  and  the  Church 
has  naturally  taken  hold  of  this  conviction  to  systematize  the  help 
of  those  women  who  feel  that  their  call  to  work  takes  a  religious 
line.  According  to  the  temperament  of  different  persons,  the 
women  so  enlisted  are  either  congregated  into  societies,  in  which 
the  obligations  of  duty  present  themselves  as  the  stringent  bylaws 
of  these  communities,  or  these  are  imposed  upon  them  as  a  debt 
owed  to  the  larger  organization  of  the  Church  itself,  in  consequence 
of  which,  and  not  of  the  regulations  of  any'  narrower  society,  they 
subject  themselves  to  given  regulations;  or  else  they  are  separately 
encouraged  to  take  upon  themselves  religious  labours  in  obedience 
to  their  own  instructed  consciences,  apart  from  the  control  of  any' 
formal  institution.  Each  of  these  views  has  a  great  deal  to  say 
for  itself,  and  each  has  been  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
worked  by  its  votaries  with  a  thoroughness  which  only  a  con¬ 
viction  of  being  exclusively  in  the  right  could  secure.  Accord¬ 
ingly'  the  managers  of  the  Stoke  Congress  gave  the  opportunity'  to 
the  advocates  of  every  side  to  present  their  case,  with  the  result  on 
dispassionate  bystanders  of  showing-  that  the  world  is  wide  enough 
to  hold,  and  the  Church  strong  enough  to  present,  each 
separate  system  of  woman’s  religious  work,  while  each  will  with¬ 
out  doubt  more  thoroughly  achieve  its  similar,  though  distinctive 
objects,  by  the  wholesome  competition.  The  debate  on  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  distinctive  religious  instruction  in  the  Universities  and 
higher  public  schools  was  a  characteristic  instance  of  the  elasticity' 
with  which  the  English  temperament  accommodates  itself  to  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  is  not  to  deny'  that  the  legislation  of  late  y'ears, 
widening  the  doors  of  those  corporations,  was  a  national  necessity, 
to  confess  that  the  process  occasioned  severe  disturbance  for  the 
time  to  the  interests  which  w  ere  in  possession  by  hereditary  tenure. 
Now,  instead  of  sulking  or  desponding,  these  are  bracing  them¬ 
selves  up  by  legitimate  means  under  the  altered  conditions  to  the 
preservation  of  things  which,  without  personal  trouble,  had  been 
within  their  own  control  by  the  older  system.. 

In  putting  down  ecclesiastical  dilapidations,  upon  the  list  of 
subjects  the  managers  afforded  an  opportunity  to  those  most  in¬ 
terested  in  the  subject  of  protesting  against  details  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  ingenuity,  which,  whatever  else  they  may  be,  have  cer¬ 
tainly  not  proved  to  be  popular.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle — with  his 
capital  hit  about  the  stout  pony  as  the  vicar’s  best  assistant— as  well 
as  Mr.  Walsham  How,  handled  the  pastoral  care  of  thinly-peopled 
districts  in  a  very  practical  manner ;  while  Mr.  Skey,  himself 
honourably  distinguished  by  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  a  large  employer  of  labour,  pleaded  the  claims  of  religion 
as  influencing  persons  engaged  in  trade,  with  an  earnestness  and  a 
natural  eloquence  which  told  with  real  force  upon  a  large  gathering. 
In  accordance  with  the  considerations  wdiieli  we  have  been  pre¬ 
senting,  the  Bishop  of  Ontario,  in  his  opening  sermon,  while  dis¬ 
cussing  the  principles  which  must  govern  for  the  future  the 
relations  of  the  various  churches  of  the  Anglican  stock,  sagaciously 
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suggested  that  rubrics  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  the  upward 
limit  beyond  which  observances  ought  not  to  go,  but  as  defini¬ 
tions  of  the  line  below  which  practices  ought  not  to  fall.  We 
must  in  the  actual  condition  of  England  concede  even  more  than 
the  Bishop,  and  contend  that  the  usages  to  which  difi'erent  schools 
have  accustomed  themselves  should  be  left  in  peace,  although 
they  may  palpably  fall  below  the  level  of  rubrical  prescription. 
But  his  proposition  is  valuable  not  only  as  defining  a  principle, 
but  as  a  practical  rule  for  checking  the  selfish  eagerness  of  the 
party  which  repays  the  indulgence  that  allows  it  to  practise  less 
than  the  rubric  by  persecuting  those  whom  it  considers  to  indulge  in 
more  than  the  written  rule  lays  down.  Ceremonial  which  went 
so  fill-  beyond  the  rubric  as  plainly  to  stand  in  opposition  to  it 
would  still  be  liable  to  the  restraint  which  a  living  community 
should  always  be  ready  to  enforce  upon  current  violations  of  rea¬ 
sonable  order. 

The  Bishop  of  Lichfield,  in  his  opening  speech,  repaired  one  very 
grave  omission  of  which  the  authors  of  the  programme  were  guilty; 
wonderful  to  sa}r,  the  schedule  of  subjects  contained  no  reference 
to  the  late  Conference  at  Bonn,  the  value  of  which  to  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  is  so  self-evident.  This  forgetfulness  was 
the  more  extraordinary  considering  that  last  year  at  Brighton,  when 
the  relations  of  English  Churchmen  with  the  Old  Catholics  and 
the  Eastern  Churches  were  so  much  less  firmly  established  than  at 
present,  the  topic  filled  a  very  conspicuous  place.  Happily,  the 
terms  in  which  Bishop  Selwvn  spoke  of  that  event,  and  the  re¬ 
ception  which  was  given  to  his  language,  satisfactorily  made  up 
for  the  blunder. 

The  same  week  which  saw  the  Church  Congress  gather  at  Stoke 
also  witnessed  diocesan  Conferences  sitting  at  Oxford  and  Lincoln, 
and  the  marked  difference  of  the  two  assemblies  has  been  brought 
into  full  light.  At  the  Congress  each  member  buys  his  seat  for  a 
few  shillings;  at  the  Conference  he  must  he  elected.  The  Congress 
is  cautious  as  to  dealing  with  questions  which  have  reached  a  state  of 
mature  Parliamentary  ripeness ;  the  Conference  plunges  into  them. 
The  Congress  does  not,  and  the  Conference  does,  vote.  These  distinc¬ 
tions  do  not  prove  that  either  body  is  weaker  or  stronger,  more  or 
less  useful,  than  the  other.  The  true  lesson  to  he  drawn  from  the 
comparison  is  that  Church  interests  are  so  wide,  and  those  who 
concern  themselves  in  them  so  many,  that  more  than  one  debating 
machinery  must  be  provided  to  meet  the  emergency.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  growth  of  Conferences  has  superseded  the  usefulness 
of  Congresses.  On  this  head  we  need  only  note  that  until  Confe¬ 
rences  have  become  the  rule  of  every  diocese,  the  argument  cannot 
be  legitimately  applied  ;  and  that  even  if  that  consummation  were 
reached,  it  would  have  to  he  proved  that  the  two  systems  do  not 
supplement  each  other.  The  Congress,  so  to  speak,  rough  hews 
questions  intended  to  come  later  on  in  a  more  finished  shape  before 
the  diocesan  meeting’s. 

The  subjects  which  formed  the  most  prominent  matters  of  de¬ 
bate  at  Oxford  were  Church  patronage  and  burials.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  upon  the  latter  head  the  Conference,  while  fully 
recognizing  the  right  of  all  persons  to  burial  in  the  churchyards, 
and  while  “  desirous  to  give  facilities  to  local  authorities  ”  “  to 
provide  cemeteries,”  was  of  opinion  that  “  the  Church  has  a  right 
to  have  her  churchyards  secured  against  the  intrusion  of  any 
service  other  than  her  own,  and  conducted  according  to  her  own 
forms.”  The  arrogance  with  which  the  representatives  of  Dis¬ 
senting  opinion  met  the  well-meaning  efforts  of  Mr.  Bardsley  and 
his  friends  to  reach  some  compromise  has  proved  that  no  cheap 
solution  of  the  burial  question  is  possible.  A  provision  of 
parochial  cemeteries  is  the  obvious  expedient  to  meet  the  wants  of 
those  Dissenters  who  desire  to  have  some  form  of  service  at  the 
grave  ;  hut  this  involves  the  parishes  putting  their  hands  in  their 
pockets.  Is  there  no  Exchequer  loan  or  other  fund  to  ease  the 
outlay  ? 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  SHOPPING. 

SHOPPING  is  popularly  supposed  to  belong  to  the  useful  and 
necessary  occupations  of  life,  and  no  doubt  this  was  its  cha¬ 
racter  in  its  earlier  stages.  Going  to  a  shop  with  a  definite  sense 
of  a  want,  and  with  a  clear  determination  to  purchase  something, 
is  of  course  quite  correctly  named  doing  business.  But  this  is  not 
the  common  form  of  what  is  styled  shopping.  In  its  mystical 
feminine  meaning,  to  shop  is  to  pass  so  many  hours  in  a  shop  on 
the  mere  chance  of  buying  something.  A  lady  every  now  and 
again  makes  up  her  mind  to  do  a  day’s  or  an  afternoon's  shopping, 
just  as  she  would  decide  to  pass  a  similar  period  in  driving  through 
the  Parks.  Her  resolve  is  not  at  all  the  result  of  a  previous  dis¬ 
covery  of  something  wanting,  but  springs  immediately  from  a  taste 
for  novel  and  various  entertainment.  We  know,  of  course,  that, 
owing  to  the  present  rapidity  in  changes  of  fashion,  shops  have  to 
he  visited  pretty  frequently,  and  it  may  be  plausibly  urged  that 
women  need  periodically  to  inspect  the  leading  show-rooms,  if 
only  to  he  posted  up  in  the  latest  movements  of  fashionable  taste. 
But  we  fancy  the  greater  part  of  shopping  as  practised  hv  the  well- 
to-do  class  of  women  has  not  even  this  remote  utility  in  view.  It 
seems  to  he  undertaken  from  pure  love  of  the  occupation,  and  to 
he  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  available  means  of  diverting  the 
mind  from  the  tedium  of  useful  avocations.  If  it  is  not  absolutely 
exciting,  it  is  at  least  enlivening,  and  a  grateful  change  from  the 
monotony  of  more  strictly  domestic  pursuits. 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  powerful  fascination  in  shopping 


to  most  women,  hut  it  is  not  to  he  expected  that  an  outside  observer 
should  comprehend  the  sources  of  this  fascination.  We  may  think 
ourselves  fortunate  if  we  can  hut  spy  the  outer  folds,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  mysterious  delight  which  the  magasin  des  modes  yields  to  the 
truly  femiuine  mind.  So  far  as  the  uninitiated  can  conjecture,  the 
delicious  aroma  which  appears  to  attach  to  this  amusement  is 
somehow  connected  with  the  endless  possibilities  of  indulgence 
which  belong  to  it.  The  true  delight  of  shopping  seems  to  he 
realized  when  the  potential  purchaser  is  surrounded,  through  the- 
polite  attentions  of  “  assistants,”  with  a  whole  region  of  material 
luxuries,  in  view  of  which  she  falls  into  a  kind  of  reverie  filled 
with  deliciously  absorbing  fancies.  If,  as  some  think,  a  good  part 
of  our  existence  is  made  up  of  an  apprehension  of  possibilities, 
we  may  perhaps  dimly  understand  the  amount  of  interest 
which  this  playful  indulgence  in  imaginary  purchases  affords.. 
How  nice,  one  fancies,  it  must  he  to  the  attractive  young  woman 
or  the  stately  matron  to  picture  herself  adorned  successively  in  the 
endless  variety  of  pretty  and  elegant  fabrics  which  she  sees  spread 
out  so  daintily  before  her.  Who  can  wonder  that  the  gentle  and 
susceptible  female  mind  is  led  to  prolong  the  process  to  the  greatest 
possible  length,  and  to  make  its  ravishing  and  boundless  day¬ 
dream  as  complete  as  possible  ?  And  then  the  final  decision,  though 
perhaps  a  painful  necessity  in  relation  to  these  unlimited  fancies,  seems 
to  have  its  own  peculiar  pleasure.  May  it  not  be  a  very  grateful 
mental  occupation  to  discover  all  manner  of  hitherto  unsuspected 
wants  at  the  suggestion  of  such  an  abundant  supply  of  pleasant 
objects  ?  How  refreshing  it  must  he,  for  example,  to  reflect 
that,  but  for  seeing  this  exquisite  hit  of  lace,  some  remote 
toilet  arrangement  would  be  sadly  defective.  In  this  way 
wants  may  he  satisfied  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived,  and 
before  they  make  themselves  felt  as  painful  elements  of  con¬ 
sciousness.  And  should  some  dismal  suggestion  of  extravagance 
and  heavy  drains  on  the  marital  purse  intrude  on  the  intending 
purchaser’s  mind,  it  is  always  so  easy  for  her  to  soothe  herself 
with  the  belief  that  this  particular  thing  is  quite  indispensable. 
Besides,  these  momentary  interruptions  of  the  indulgence  by  con¬ 
scientious  scruple  may  themselves  be  turned  to  a  new  ingredient 
of  pleasure.  The  fair  hesitater  may  coquet  a  little  with  her- 
moral  fears,  casting  aside  for  a  while  the  tempting  prettiness,  and 
half  believing  for  the  time  that  she  is  perpetrating  an  almost  cruel 
act  of  self-sacrifice.  In  these  moments  her  mind  is  filled  with 
tender  regrets  at  the  thought  of  the  hard  necessity  which  hedges 
in  her  wishes  ;  hut  these  are  scarcely  of  a  painful  intensity,  while 
the  consciousness  of  moral  firmness  and  self-control  brings  with  it 
a  glow  of  real  delight.  Having  thus  soothed  her  not  too  powerful 
couscientious  sensibility,  she  easily  manages  in  the  end  to  secure 
the  coveted  treasure  without  loss  of  mental  serenity,  probably 
through  the  consideration  that  it  might  wear  an  appearance  of 
meanness  to  reject  a  thing  which  has  so  long  been  under  consider¬ 
ation.  If,  again,  it  is  a  question  of  choosing  between  difi'erent 
materials  equally  suitable  to  the  purchaser’s  supposed  needs,  there 
seems  to  he  ample  room  for  new  forms  of  emotional  delectation. 
To  weigh  all  the  comparative  merits  of  two  or  more  attractive 
objects  offers  scope  for  nice  and  subtle  exercises  of  a  dis¬ 
cerning  taste.  And,  besides  this,  there  is  a  piquant  kind  of 
amusement  to  he  found  in  playing,  so  to  speak,  at  decision,  in 
making-  and  immediately  unmaking  one’s  resolve,  and  in  prolong¬ 
ing  as  far  as  possible  that  pleasant  flutter  of  excitement  which 
belongs  to  a  state  of  utter  irresolution.  This  last  ingredient  in  the 
pleasures  of  shopping  is  indeed  not  a  little  curious.  It  seems 
somehow  to  he  the  result  of  a  desire  to  choose,  and  so  actually  to 
possess,  and  of  a  lingering  fondness  for  that  unfettered  ideal  fancy 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  These  two  impulses  appear  to 
alternate  in  rapid  play,  so  that  at  one  instant  there  is  an  eager 
attempt  to  resolve  the  doubt  in  order  to  come  into  actual 
possession  of  the  object,  while  at  the  next  this  attempt  is 
frustrated  by  a  revival  of  the  wish  to  enjoy,  in  imagination  at  least, 
all  the  store  of  pretty  things  among  which  the  eye  has  so  long 
pastured.  These  are  perhaps  the  really  exciting  moments  in  the 
j  pursuit  of  shopping. 

One  cannot  but  suspect,  too,  that  a  good  deal  of  the  luxury  of 
shopping  is  connected  with  that  position  of  boundless  command 
to  which  the  potential  purchaser  is  suddenly  raised.  It  must 
he  very  delightful  to  sit  leisurely  scanning  the  long  series 
of  gaily  tinted  fabrics  which  the  assiduous  shopman  brings  to 
light,  knowing  that  a  word  or  even  a  nod  is  quite  enough  to 
extend  this  series  almost  indefinitely.  We  fancy  the  mothers 
and  daughters  who  thus  indolently  await  the  fulfilment  of 
each  new  command  must  luxuriate  in  a  sense  of  power 
approaching  in  its  depth  and  intensity  to  the  consciousness 
of  omnipotence  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  posses¬ 
sion  of  an  Oriental  potentate.  The  young  men  whose 
peculiar  privilege  it  is  to  wait  on  these  exalted  per¬ 
sonages  appear  to  devote  themselves  with  admirable  zeal  to 
their  temporary  sovereigns.  No  accumulation  of  labour  is  re-, 
sented ;  every  effort  is  made  to  satisfy  each  new  wish  or  fancy  as 
soon  as  it  is  expressed ;  and  all  this  service  is  rendered  with  a 
cheerfulness  and  a  grace  of  manner  which  must  contribute  not  a 
little  to  make  it  acceptable.  In  view  of  these  facts  one  cannot 
wonder  that  shopping  proves  so  attractive  a  pastime.  Ladies,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  account,  are  not  accustomed  to  much  ruling 
at  home.  Husbands  may,  no  doubt,  with  skilful  management  he 
reduced  to  a  proper  condition  of  submission,  and  the  new  ideas  of 
woman’s  social  status  serve  to  give  a  moral  support  to  those 
energetic  ladies  who  attempt  this  kind  of  conquest.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  children,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  giving 
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articulate  expression  to  their  volitions,  are  perhaps  wisely  looked 
upon  as  dangerous  creatures,  whom  it  would  not  he  well  to  attempt 
to  restrain  within  narrow  confines.  And  as  to  servants  there 
seems,  so  far  as  one  can  judge,  to  he  no  pretence  of  ruling.  The 
cook  is  not  only  a  perfectly  uncontrolled  agent,  hut  a  really 
terrible  tyrant,  to  escape  from  whose  persecutions  is  for  the  lady 
of  the  house  a  thing  to  he  thankful  for.  How  delicious,  then,  it 
must  be  to  the  dethroned  mistress,  trodden  under  foot  in  her  own 
house,  to  find  herself  in  the  shop  suddenly  transported  to  a  position 
of  supreme  command,  with  a  world  of  material  luxury  at  her  feet. 

What  other  sources  of  delight  lie  concealed  in  this  fashionable 
amusement  we  will  not  venture  to  suggest.  The  mysterious  depth  of 
the  pleasure  derived  from  this  occupation  is  sufficiently  proved  by 
the  amount  of  toil  which  people  are  ready  to  go  through  iu  order  to 
indulge  in  it.  To  remain  for  hours  in  the  not  too  refreshing 
atmosphere  of  a  West-End  show-room,  forcing  one’s  way  through 
the  throng  of  rival  purchasers,  and  having  to  content  oneself  with 
a  meagre  bodily  support  in  the  shape  of  a  stool  or  still-backed 
chair,  has  of  oourse  its  elements  of  fatigue.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  much  is  being  done  to  remove  these  little  drawbacks — as,  for 
example,  by  one  greatly  frequented  emporium  which  very  thought¬ 
fully  provides  a  refreshment  department  for  its  patronizing  public. 
In  this  way  one  great  obstacle  to  a  full  enjoyment  of  the  luxury 
■of  shopping  is  removed,  and  a  whole  day  may  be  devoted  to  this 
delightful  pursuit.  By  a  further  succession  of  improvements,  ren¬ 
dering  the  places  of  extended  purchase  more  comfortable  and 
luxurious,  the  discomforts  of  shopping  may  no  doubt  be  greatly 
reduced.  At  the  same  time,  it  seems  probable  that  this  peculiar 
form  of  feminine  amusement  will  always  be  attended  with  some 
little  amount  of  fatigue,  and  consequently,  like  some  other  pastimes 
favoured  by  the  sex,  such  as  the  evolutions  of  the  skating-rink, 
will  still  make  a  certain  demand  on  the  zeal  of  its  admirers. 

It  would  be  very  harsh  to  moralize  on  this  engrossing  form  of 
feminine  occupation.  Indeed,  moral  reflection  is  deprived  of  its 
sting  if  we  only  look  at  a  large  part  of  shopping  as  pure  pastime. 
Thus,  if  anybody  should  unkindly  suggest  that  shopping  is  a  pro¬ 
digious  waste  of  time,  or  that  the  greater  number  of  articles  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  course  of  an  afternoon’s  shopping  are  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary,  or,  finally,  that  women  waste  time  and  money  in  shopping 
just  because  they  have  no  method  in  their  domestic  manage¬ 
ment  and  are  always  at  sea  as  to  the  real  condition  alike  of  their 
wardrobes  and  of  their  purses,  it  would  be  enough  to  reply  that, 
shopping  being  an  amusement  sought  for  its  own  sake,  it  is  quite 
irrelevant  to  judge  of  it  as  a  part  of  ordinary  business  procedure. 
Perhaps  a  severe  censor  might  complain  that  shopping  is  a  very 
expensive  kind  of  amusement,  but  then  it  does  not  stand  alone  in 
this  respect.  Shopping  certainly  suggests  one  reflection,  which  is 
not  however  a  very  grave  one — nameiy,  that  women,  no  less  than 
men,  are  quite  able  to  enjoy  themselves  in  their  own  peculiar  way, 
and  display  great  inventiveness  in  finding  out  new  ways  of  amuse¬ 
ment.  It  is  often  said  by  certain  cynical  persons  that  women  are 
incapable  of  enjoying  themselves  apart  from  men,  and  that  all 
their  amusements  owe  their  zest,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  their  desire  for  men’s  companionship  and  admiration. 
The  perfect  delight  which  women  find  in  shopping — an  occupation 
in  which  their  male  Mends  are,  we  are  confident,  wholly  unable 
to  share,  and  one  which  in  its  higher  developments  seems  to  have 
no  appreciable  bearing  on  their  intercourse  with  the  opposite  sex — 
seems  to  show  conclusively  that  women  are  perfectly  well  able  to 
find  enjoyment  of  an  esoteric  and  feminine  kind. 

One  is  tempted  to  inquire  how  it  is  that  shopping  is  in  an  especial 
manner  an  English  amusement.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that 
English  women  indulge  in  it  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  either 
French  or  German  women,  for  example.  The  English  taste  for 
abundance  in  matters  of  dress,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  decora¬ 
tive  art,  which  again  is  connected  with  the  vast  amount  of  super¬ 
fluous  wealth  iu  the  hands  of  our  well-to-do  classes,  has  no  doubt 
something  to  do  with  it.  There  is  also  something  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  English  mind  in  the  dash  of  businesslike  fuss  and  activity 
which  characterizes  this  pursuit.  Plow  disagreeable,  we  suspect, 
would  a  day’s  shopping  in  London  be  to  an  Italian  woman  accus¬ 
tomed  to  short  visits  to  the  magazines  in  the  cool  of  the  day,  and 
to  the  purchase  of  tempting  trifles  from  persuasive  pedlars  between 
sips  of  ice  on  the  piazza,  in  the  comfort  of  the  evening  shadow  and 
of  soft  instrumental  music.  All  pastime,  Mr.  Spencer  tells  us,  is 
a  play  of  activities  which  are  in  excess  of  the  demand  made  on 
them  by  the  needs  of  life ;  aud  it  is  not  unlikely  that  an  English 
woman’s  love  of  shopping  is  connected  with  the  characteristic 
national  taste  for  business.  Fashionable  shopping  may,  according 
to  this  view,  be  defined  as  a  pleasurable  simulation  of  the  activities 
of  trade  by  those  who  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  traders,  but 
who  have  retained  an  instinctive  disposition  to  follow  the  pursuits 
of  their  ancestors. 


THE  CIVIL  AXD  ECCLESIASTICAL  POWERS. 

The  increasing  complications  in  the  rival  claims  of  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authority,  of  which  a  striking  illustration  is 
afforded  by  recent  events  in  Italy,  are  daily  coming  more  promi¬ 
nently  to  the  surface  as  a  fact  of  European,  and  wider  than 
European,  significance.  There  is  scarcely  a  Christian  country — our 
own  not  at  all  excepted,  where  the  possibilities  of  disestablish¬ 
ment  are  being  hinted  at  in  almost  every  episcopal  charge — where 
the  controversy  is  not  constantly  cropping  up  in  some  form  or 


other ;  while  in  one  country,  at  least,  matters  seem  to  be  coming  to 
a  deadlock.  Twenty  years  ago  or  so  the  separation  of  Chmch 
and  State,  or,  as  Oavour  varied  the  formula,  “  a  free  Church  in  a 
free  State,”  was  supposed  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  which, 
if  not  altogether  satisfactory,  had  the  merit  of  being  simple  and 
complete.  And  there  are  still  those,  especially  among  English 
Dissenters  and  Continental  Liberals,  who  glibly  repeat  the  same 
language  with  the  same  undoubting  confidence,  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  report  of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Congregational  Union. 
In  the  abstract,  indeed,  the  suggestion  is  plausible  enough,  and 
when  the  old-fashioned  notions  about  a  State  conscience  and  the 
like  have  been  repudiated  as  false  or  discarded  as  impracticable,  it 
seems  to  offer  an  obvious  and  infallible  remedy  for  existing  per¬ 
plexities.  But  logical  formulas  which  look  faultless  upon  paper 
do  not  always  square  with  the  more  intractable  logic  of  facts. 
Cavour’s  theory  is  being  professedly  carried  out  in  Italy ;  complete 
separation  of  Church  and  State  has  always  been  the  rule  in 
America ;  an  Established  Church,  in  the  English  sense  of  the 
word,  no  longer  exists  either  in  France  or  Prussia ;  but  it  wdll 
hardly  be  maintained  that  a  millennial  reign  of  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  rival  powers  has  yet  been  attained  in  any  of  those 
countries.  The  writer  of  an  interesting  paper  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  whose  favourable  estimate 
of  the  Italian  experiment,  as  we  shall  explain  presently,  appears 
to  be  at  least  premature,  tells  us  something  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  ecclesiastical  legislation  in  Germany.  In  one  month 
alone,  last  March,  there  were  eighty  or  ninety  convictions 
under  these  laws,  five  of  them  of  bishops  sentenced  to  fine 
or  imprisonment;  in  the  diocese  of  Posen  alone,  during  that 
month,  thirty-nine  priests  were  sent  to  prison  for  refusing  to 
divulge  the  name  of  the  secret  delegate  of  the  Archbishop,  who 
had  been  deprived  by  the  civil  power.  The  said  delegate,  by  the 
way,  has  just  been  discovered  in  the  person  of  Canon  Kurowski, 
and  sentenced  to  two  years’  imprisonment.  And  this  policy,  adds 
the  writer,  which  the  most  complete  success  would  not  justify,  is 
not  even  successful.  Lutherans  and  Old  Catholics  seem  to 
disapprove  of  it ;  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  will  not  take  part 
with  the  State  against  their  clergy,  and  this  pressure  put  upon 
them  only  tends  to  prevent  their  doing  so.  “  The  key  grates  hard 
in  the  lock  even  in  the  iron  hand  of  the  great  Chancellor.”  France 
is  supposed  to  be  unlearning  her  old  traditions  of  administrative 
interference  with  religion,  and  for  nearly  a  century  has  ceased  to 
recognize  a  State  Church.  Yet  no  unlicensed  communion  can 
exercise  any  public  functions,  an  assembly  of  more  than  twenty 
persons  for  forms  of  worship  unknown  to  the  law  being  strictly 
forbidden.  This  would  alone  make  the  spread  of  the  Old  Catholic 
movement  impossible  in  France,  even  if  there  were,  as  there  pro¬ 
bably  is  not  at  present,  any  predisposition  towards  it.  Father 
Flyacinthe  had  to  transfer  his  eloquence  to  Switzerland,  and  the 
Abbti  Michaud  can  only  address  an  assembly  of  twenty  in  the 
little  chapel  in  his  house  at  Paris,  where  he  says  mass.  It  cannot 
then  be  said  that  freedom  of  conscience  is  unrestricted  in  France, 
though  the  dominant  religion  is  allowed,  under  existing  influences, 
to  do  pretty  much  as  it  likes.  In  Prussia,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Old  Catholics  are  almost  the  only  religionists  who  are  allowed  to 
do  what  they  like,  and  that  is  merely  because  they  do  not  happen 
just  now  to  want  to  do  anything  the  Government  dislikes. 

Let  us  cast  a  glance  across  the  Atlantic.  We  will  not  revert 
here  to  the  Guibord  affair,  further  than  to  observe  in  passing  that 
it  proves  thus  much  at  all  events,  that  disestablishment  offers  no 
security  for  keeping  religious  quarrels  out  of  the  civil  courts. 
But  some  light  is  thrown  on  the  state  of  things  by  a  more 
recent  occurrence,  which  may  or  may  not  be  indirectly  con¬ 
nected  with  it,  as  the  Times'  Correspondent  appears  to  suppose, 
but  which  is  perfectly  intelligible  apart  from  any  such  connexion. 
On-  Sunday,  the  26th  September,  the  Provincial  Synod  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Canada  was  opened  at  Toronto,  and  a 
solemn  procession  with  banners  and  other  religious  emblems 
marched  through  the  streets  to  the  cathedral.  The  Mayor,  it  is 
stated,  had  been  asked  to  prohibit  it,  but  had  declined  to  interfere ; 
however,  the  ceremony  passed  off  quietly  enough.  Not  so 
another  and  more  informal  procession  of  some  two  thousand 
persons,  calling  itself  a  pilgrimage,  which  was  organized  the  same 
afternoon  to  traverse  the  town  from  one  church  to  another.  This 
procession  was  repeatedly  attacked  during  its  progress  by  Orange 
mobs;  “at  one  street  corner  there  was  a  pitched  battle,  and 
finally,  under  the  protection  of  the  police,  it  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  church  it  was  bound  for,”  the  police  coming  in  meanwhile  for 
a  good  deal  of  rough  handling.  But  on  leaving  the  church 
the  procession  was  again  attacked  with  volleys  of  stones 
and  pistol-shots,  one  man  was  killed,  and  between  forty 
and  fifty  were  wounded.  The  report  concludes  with  the 
cheerful  assurance  that  “  quietness  was  ultimately  restored, 
and  the  Catholics  expect  to  renew  their  pilgrimage  next  Sunday,” 
in  which  case  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  the  Orangemen  expect 
to  renew  their  warm  reception  of  it.  Now  it  is  logically  implied 
in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  that  the  State  can  have 
nothing  to  say  to  any  Provincial  or  other  Councils  which  the 
Church  may  see  fit  to  celebrate,  still  less  to  as  many  hundreds  or 
thousands  of  its  members  as  please  going  to  church  to  pray  for  the 
success  of  these  Councils.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  assembling  of 
Provincial  Councils  is  to  lead  to  such  demonstrations  of  fraternal 
charity  as  occurred  the  other  day  at  Toronto,  resulting  in  serious 
injury  to  life  and  limb,  the  State  is  practically  bound  to  interfere 
to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary  tor  the  preservation  of  order, 
whatever  supposed  rights  of  Councils,  Bishops,  or  worshippers  may 
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Ije  involved.  Perhaps  it  will  he  objected  that  this  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  case ;  but  religious  fervour  or  fanaticism  is  not  uncommon 
even  where  the  population  includes  nothing  of  the  excitable  Irish 
element ;  not  long  ago  a  free  tight  took  place  in  a  church  in 
Germany,  when  a  priest  was  being  arrested  under  the  Falk  laws, 
and  the  altar  was  smashed  to  pieces  in  the  melee.  Moreover,  ex¬ 
perience  proves  that  religious  zeal,  or  fanaticism,  whichever  we 
choose  to  call  it,  is  a  plant  of  more  indigenous  growth  in  un¬ 
established  than  in  established  Churches.  A  free  Church  is 
conscious  that  it  has  its  own  internal  resources  only  to  rely  upon, 
and  two  rival  free  Churches  are  apt  to  look  wffth  no  very  friendly 
eyes  on  each  other. 

The  writer  of  the  article  already  referred  to  considers  that  in 
Italy  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  has  been  attained  ;  and  he  is 
still  more  sanguine,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  assuming  that  “  the  Italian 
principle,  scrupulously  fair  and  symmetrically  just  as  it  is,”  will 
soon  be  adopted  in  Germany,  which  will  then  “  deliver  herself 
from  a  burden  of  censure  and  misconstruction  from  every  part  of 
Europe.”  The  German  and  Italian  methods  of  solving  the  problem, 
it  must  be  remembered,  are  so  totally  different  as  to  be  in  fact  oppo¬ 
site  to  one  another.  The  Italian  Government  began  by  frankly 
abandoning  such  rights  as  it  formerly  enjoyed  over  the  internal 
administration  of  the  Church  ;  whereas  the  Falk  laws  had  to  be  pre¬ 
faced  by  a  virtual  repeal  of  those  clauses  of  the  Prussian  Constitution 
which  guaranteed  the  independence  of  the  Catholic  and  Evangelical 
Churches  in  managing  their  own  affairs.  Prince  Bismarck  claims  the 
right  of  deposing  Bishops  and  controlling  the  entire  education  and 
pastoral  functions  of  the  priesthood  ;  the  Italian  Government  dis¬ 
claims  all  interference  with  spiritualities  of  priests  or  bishops, 
but  asserts  its  right  to  decide  all  questions  of  their  temporalities, 
and  the  temporal  incidents  of  spiritual  acts.  This  system,  as  we 
said  before,  looks  perfectly  reasonable  and  coherent  on  paper ;  the 
question  is  about  its  practical  working,  which  Mr.  Taj'lor 
lnnes  seems  to  regard  as  equally  simple.  Our  readers  will 
recollect  the  case,  noticed  in  our  columns  the  other  day, 
of  Don  Lonardi,  who  was  elected  by  the  parishioners  of  San 
Giovanni  del  Dosso  as  their  parish  priest,  and  whom  the  civil 
court  of  Mantua  retained  in  possession  of  the  benefice  and 
the  parish  church  against  the  protest  of  the  Archbishop,  who  re¬ 
fused  to  recognize  the  election,  and  had  appointed  another  priest  in 
his  place.  In  this  case  the  counsel  for  the  parishioners  expressly 
denied  the  restriction  of  the  civil  power  to  the  question  of  temporali¬ 
ties,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Court  adopted  this  part  of  his 
argument ;  at  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that,  if  the  possession  of  the 
parish  church  is  to  be  independent  of  the  ecclesiastical  authority, 
a  practical  conflict  between  the  two  rival  jurisdictions  can  hardly 
be  avoided.  Nor  does  the  question  of  temporalities  seem  free  from 
difficulty.  In  a  case  which  occurred  soon  after  that  of  Don 
Lonardi  in  a  neighbouring  parish,  the  people  of  Frassino  elected 
a  priest  to  the  vacant  incumbency,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Archbishop,  but  the  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice  refused  to  allow 
him  the  patrimony,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  been  canonically 
appointed — an  objection  which  seems  equally  applicable  to  Don 
Lonardi,  and  was  actually  urged  by  the  Archbishop’s  counsel 
against  him.  On  the  other  iiand,  the  commune  were  informed  that 
they  might,  if  they  chose,  give  their  nominee  the  parish  church, 
but  the  Government  would  not  give  him  the  benefice,  without 
canonical  appointment.  The  case  of  the  Bishop  of  Matera  in 
Sicily  is  a  simpler  one.  lie  was  desired  to  quit  the  episcopal  palace 
on  account  of  his  not  having  obtained  the  royal  exequatur, 
which  is  still  required  for  entering  on  the  temporalities  of 
the  see,  but  which  he  did  not  choose  to  solicit.  The  general 
principle  of  the  present  Italian  law,  then,  is  intelligible  enough. 
The  State  disclaims  all  interference  and  all  right  of  appeal  in 
“  spiritual  and  disciplinary  matters,”  but  claims  “  the  cognition  of 
their  legal  effects.”  Thus,  e.g.,  all  restrictions  on  the  right  of 
assembling  (riunione)  by  the  clergy  are  abolished,  as  also  the  royal 
exequatur  and  placet,  and  every  other  form  of  civil  assent  to  the 
publication  or  execution  of  the  acts  of  ecclesiastical  authority ;  but 
the  royal  sanction  is  still  required  for  acts  concerning  ecclesias¬ 
tical  property,  benefices,  and  the  like.  And  this  provision  really 
carries  with  it  what  looks  to  us  exceedingly  like  the  old  appel 
comme  (Tabus  of  the  French  law,  though  Mr.  Innes  will  not  allow 
any  similarity  between  them.  In  the  official  commentary  on  the 
laws  issued  by  Signor  Vigliani  he  lays  down  expressly  that,  “  If  it 
is  not  given  to  the  civil  power  to  meddle  with  what  regards  the 
exercise  of  spiritual  functions,  it  retains  the  power  of  preventing 
an  unjust  deprivation  or  suspension  from  drawing  with  it  depriva¬ 
tion  of  the  temporalities  attached  to  a  spiritual  office.”  But 
this  power  can  of  course  only  be  exercised  by  taking- 
cognizance  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  the  spiritual 
sentence,  which  it  accordingly  becomes  the  right  and  duty 
of  the  State  to  do,  when  appealed  to  for  the  purpose.  To 
quote  again  the  same  official  document: — ‘‘Acts  which  would 
appear  destitute  of  all  canonical  motive,  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
national  institutions,  or  pronounced  without  spiritual  competency, 
or  without  the  observance  of  the  forms  which  the  canon  law  requires 
for  their  validity,  are  in  this  position  ” — i.e.  all  civil  effect  is  to 
be  denied  to  them.  It  is  clear,  if  only  from  the  words  we  '  have 
italicized,  that  this  might,  and  often  would,  involve  an  elaborate 
investigation  before  the  civil  courts  of  purely  canonical  and  ecclesi¬ 
astical  questions. 

_We  do  not  say  that  this  is  objectionable,  or  that  it  is  other¬ 
wise  than  inevitable  under  any  system,  whether  of  established 
or  voluntary  Churches,  unless  indeed — which  is  a  chimerical  idea 
— all  religious  endowments  whatever  were  to  be  prohibited. 


But  we  do  say  that  it  very  materially  complicates  the  practical 
working  of  the  system  of  “  a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State,” 
and  that — apart  from  the  special  difficulties  connected  with  the 
position  of  the  Pope  and  the  exceptional  immunities  and  privi¬ 
leges  accorded  to  him  by  the  law  of  May  13,  1871 — it  is 
by  no  means  so  obvious  as  has  been  asserted,  or  might  at 
first  sight  be  imagined,  that  the  experiment  now  being  tried  in 
Italy  supplies  an  adequate  model  for  the  future  legislation  of 
all  European  nations.  It  may  be  true,  as  the  Times  observed 
the  other  day,  that  “  a  clearer  view  of  the  distinction  between  the 
spiritual  and.  temporal  jurisdictions  is  being  gradually  worked 
out,”  and  it  is  certainly  true  that  this  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  pressing  and  perplexing  questions  for  the  statesmanship  of 
the  future.  But  that  the  problem  has  as  yet  been  finally  solved, 
either  in  Italy  or  elsewhere,  we  do  not  believe.  Nor  do  either 
statesmen  or  churchmen  appear  to  have  at  present  any  sufficient 
grasp  of  the  data  requisite  for  its  solution.  What  is  certain  is 
that  no  abstract  formula  about  Church  and  State,  however  com¬ 
prehensive  or  exhaustive,  will  cover  the  all  but  infinite  complexi¬ 
ties  of  human  conduct  and  circumstance.  Two  systems  only  are 
internally  consistent,  and  admit  of  being  carried  out  with  perfect 
simplicity — the  absolute  subjection  of  the  State  to  the  Church,  or 
of  the  Church  to  the  State.  And  as  there  are  insuperable  objections 
to  both  these  systems,  it  follows  that  whatever  arrangement  may 
be  ultimately  adopted,  either  generally  or  in  particular  countries, 
must  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  compromise.  Absolute  separation 
of  Church  and  State,  however  conceivable  in  theory,  is  not  found 
to  admit  of  practical  application. 


BAMBURGH  AND  DUNSTANBURGH. 

TT7E  lately  spoke  of  some  of  those  castles  of  the  great 

»  v  Border  earldom  which  derive  their  chief  reputation  in 
popular,  though  not  in  historical,  belief,  from  their  comparatively 
modern  connexion  with  the  second  house  of  Percy.  But  there  are 
other  castles  in  the  same  land  which  play  but  little  part  in  the 
hands  of  the  genealoger  or  the  romancer,  but  which  really  have,  in 
one  way  or  another,  a  higher  interest  than  any  of  those  castles 
whose  names  are  to  most  ears  more  familiar.  Two  castles  of  the 
Northumbrian  earldom  stand  out,  each,  in  its  own  way,  pre-eminent 
among  all  their  fellows.  One  is,  in  its  memories,  if  not  in  its  fabric, 
the  most  historic  of  all,  and  if  its  fabric  is  sadly  disfigured  by 
adaptation  to  modern  uses,  it  yet  stands,  with  its  main  outline  at 
least  hardly  marred,  on  a  site  which  is  all  but  the  noblest  by 
nature,  and  which  surpasses  the  sites  of  all  other  northern  fortresses 
in  ancient  and  abiding  historic  interest.  The  other  plays  but 
little  part  in  history,  but  surpasses  all  in  the  natural  grandeur  of  its 
site,  and  it  alone  remains,  as  a  castle  should  remain,  in  all  the 
majesty  of  a  shattered  ruin.  These  are  the  two  fortresses  of  Bam- 
burgh  and  Dunstanburgh,  each  standing  far  away  alike  from  the 
busy  dwelling-places  of  man  and  from  the  softer  scenery  of  inland 
hills  and  dales.  Utterly  unlike  the  keep  of  Newcastle  in  the 
midst  of  its  thronging  streets,  utterly  unlike  Alnwick  and  Wark- 
worth  and  Prudhoe,  looking  down  from  their  gentler  heights  on 
their  rivers,  are  these  two  stern  rock  fortresses  overhanging  the 
German  Ocean.  Among  buildings  of  their  own  class  they  are  the 
very  glory  of  the  old  Bernician  realm.  Of  the  two  shires  into 
which  its  still  English  portions  are  divided,  each,  by  a  kind  of 
equitable  arrangement,  contains  the  spot  of  deepest  importance  in 
its  own  line.  Northumberland  contains  the  immemorial  dwelling- 
place  of  its  ldngs  and  earls.  Durham  contains  the  no  less  proud 
dwelling-place  of  the  princely  bishops  from  whose  church  the  pala¬ 
tine  shire  has  taken  its  name.  With  Bamburgh  in  the  land  beyond 
the  Tyne,  with  Durham  in  the  land  on  this  side  of  it,  it  is  an 
insult  to  those  two  great  and  historic  shires  to  speak  of  them  as 
if  mere  ballads  and  popular  traditions  were  the  chief  things  to  be 
thought  of  in  them.  Ballads  and  popular  traditions  are  well 
enough  in  their  place,  and,  in  their  place,  they  will  never  be  des¬ 
pised  by  any  rational  inquirer.  But  it  is  not  of  ballads  and 
popular  traditions  that  we  chiefly  think  when  we  see  the  whole 
volume  of  English  history  unfolded  before  us  around  the  mighty 
keep  of  Bamburgh,  or  when  we  trace  the  fates  of  the  great  Ber¬ 
nician  bishopric,  in  its  wanderings  from  the  cell  of  Aidan  on  his 
hermit  island  to  the  lordly  home  of  William  of  St.  Carilef  and 
Hugh  of  Puiset. 

We  have  said  that,  among  the  objects  of  historic  interest  in 
Northumberland,  the  castles  claim  the  first  place  as  the  distinctive 
historic  feature  of  the  country.  When  we  look  on  such  a  fortress 
as  Bamburgh,  and  think  of  all  the  events  whose  memories  dwell 
around  it  from  the  earliest  days  of  English  history,  we  may  be 
tempted  to  say  that,  in  purely  historic  interest,  as  a  monument  of 
recorded  men  and  recorded  acts,  it  surpasses  even  the  great 
wonder  of  the  northern  land,  the  Roman  wall  itself.  In  truth 
the  interest  of  the  wall  and  that  of  the  castles  are  of  two  wholly 
different  kinds.  The  wall  is  there,  less  mysterious  indeed  now 
than  it  was  to  Procopius  in  days  when,  comparatively  new  as  it 
still  was,  it  had  passed  away  into  the  shadowy  wonders  of  an  un¬ 
known  cloudland.  Diligently  as  it  has  been  studied,  rich  as  has 
been  the  return  which  it  has  yielded  to  those  who  studied  it,  the 
Roman  wall,  whether  we  call  it  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  of  Severus,  or 
of  Theodosius,  still  remains  a  work  shrouded  in  a  certain  degree  of 
mystery.  It  is  a  monument  of  ages  which  have  utterly  passed  away  ; 
a  monument  which  might  be  almost  said  to  have  been  already  an 
antiquity  when  the  first  Englishman  gazed  on  it  in  wonder. 
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Whatever  part  the  great  wall  played  in  history  in  days  when 
strife  within  this  island  was  still  a  strife  between  Gelt  and 
Roman,  it  has  played  no  part  since  English  history  began  :  it  has 
not  even,  like  many  meaner  works,  served  as  a  political  boundary. 
It  might  be  hazardous  to  say  that  it  has  never  at  any  time  formed 
the  boundary  of  shire  or  kingdom ;  but  it  has  certainly  not  served 
as  such  for  any  great  time  or  through  any  great  part  of  its  length. 
The  wall  is  a  monument  of  a  past  which  has  utterly  vanished,  a 
monument  of  the  fortunes  of  those  who  came  before  us  in  the 
possession  of  the  land  which  is  now  ours.  The  castles  are  also  the 
monuments  of  a  past  which  is  gone  for  ever ;  but  it  is  a  past  which 
is  our  own  past,  a  past  which  is  connected  by  a  tie  of  unbroken 
continuity  with  the  present. 

But  at  Bamburgh  above  all  we  feel  that  we  are  pilgrims  come 
to  do  our  service  at  one  of  the  great  cradles  of  our  national  life. 
It  is  the  one  spot  in  northern  England  around  which  the  same 
interest  gathers  which  belongs  to  the  landing  places  of  ITengest,  of 
AElle,  and  of  Cerdic  in  the  southern  lands.  It  is  to  the  Angle  what 
those  spots  are  to  the  Jute  and  the  Saxon.  The  beginnings  of  the 
Anglian  kingdoms  are  less  rich  in  romantic  and  personal  lore  than 
are  the  beginnings  of  their  Jutish  and  Saxon  neighbours.  Unless 
we  chose  to  accept  the  tale  about  Octa  and  Ebussa,  we  have  no 
record  of  the  actual  leaders  of  the  first  Teutonic  settlements  in  the 
Anglian  parts  of  Britain.  The  earliest  kingdoms  seem  not  to  have 
been  founded  by  new  comers  from  beyond  the  sea,  but  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  fusing  together  of  smaller  independent  settlements. 
Yet  round  Bamburgh  and  its  founder  Ida  all  Northumbrian  his¬ 
tory  gathers.  Though  its  keep  is  more  than  five  hundred  years 
later  than  Ida’s  time — though  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  we  see 
fragments  of  masonry  which  we  even  guess  may  be  older  than  the 
keep — it  is  still  a  perfectly  allowable  figure  when  the  poet  of 
northern  Britain  speaks  of  Bamburgh  as  “King  Ida’s  fortress.” 
The  founder  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  the  first  who  bore  the 
kingly  name  in  Bamburgh,  the  warrior  whom  the  trembling  Briton 
spoke  of  as  the  “  flame-bearer,”  appears  in  the  one  slight  authentic 
notice  of  him,  not  as  the  leader  of  a  new  colony  from  the  older 
England,  but  rather  as  the  man  who  gathered  together  a  number 
of  scattered  independent  settlements  into  a  nation  and  a  kingdom. 
The  Chronicler  records  of  him  that  in  547  he  “  took  to  the  king¬ 
dom  ”  (“  feng  to  rice  ”)  ;  but  nothing  is  said  of  his  coming,  like 
Hengest  or  Cerdic,  from  beyond  sea.  And  all  the  other  accounts 
fall  in  with  the  same  notion.  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  though  he 
has  no  story  to  tell,  no  ballad  to  translate,  was  doubtless  following 
some  old  tradition  when  he  described  the  Anglian  chiefs,  after  a 
series  of  victories  over  the  Welsh,  joining  together  to  set  a  king 
over  them.  And  all  agree  in  speaking  of  Bamburgh,  called,  so  the 
story  ran,  from  his  queen  Bebbe,  as  a  special  work  of  Ida.  Whatever 
may  be  the  origin  of  the  name,  it  suggests  the  kindred  name  of  the 
East  Frankish  Babenberg,  which  has  been  cut  short  into  Bam¬ 
berg  by  the  same  process  which  has  cut  short  Bebbanburh  into 
Bamburgh.  Yet  Bamburgh  was  a  fortress  by  nature,  even  before 
Ida  had  fenced  it  in,  first  with  a  hedge  and  then  with  a  wall. 
Here  we  see  the  succession  of  the  early  stages  of  fortification,  the 
palisade  first  and  then  the  earthen  wall,  the  vallum,  not  the 
tnurus,  of  the  Roman  art  of  defence.  But,  whether  hedge  or  wall, 
the  site  of  Bamburgh  was  already  a  castle  before  it  had  been  fenced 
in  by  the  simplest  forms  of  art.  That  mass  of  isolated  basaltic 
rock  frowning  over  the  sea  on  one  side,  over  the  land  on  the  other, 
was  indeed  a  spot  marked  out  by  nature  for  dominion.  Here  was 
the  dwelling-place  of  successive  Bernician  Kings,  Ealdormen,  and 
Earls ;  here  they  took  shelter  as  in  an  impregnable  refuge  from 
the  inroads  of  Scot  and  Dane.  Here  the  elder  Waltheof  shut 
himself  up  in  terror  while  his  valiant  son  Uhtred  sent  forth 
and  rescued  the  newly  founded  church  and  city  of  Durham 
from  the  invader.  Here  Gospatric  the  Earl  held  his  head-quarters 
while  he  and  Malcolm  of  Scotland  were  ravaging  each  other’s  lands 
in  turn.  In  earlier  days  a  banished  Northumbrian  King,  flying 
from  his  own  people  to  seek  shelter  with  the  Piets,  defended  him¬ 
self  for  a  while  at  Bamburgh,  and  gave  the  native  chronicler 
of  Northumberland  an  opportunity  of  giving  us  our  earliest 
picture  of  the  spot.  Breda,  without  mentioning  the  name,  had 
spoken  of  Bamburgh  as  a  royal  city,  and  it  is  not  only  as  a 
fortress,  but  as  a  city,  that  Bamburgh  appears  in  the  Northumbrian 
chronicler.  He  speaks  of  “  Bebba  civitas  ”  as  “  Urbs  munitissima, 
non  admodum  magna.”  It  did  not  take  in  more  than  the 
space  of  two  or  three  fields  ;  still  it  was  a  city,  though  a 
city  approached  only  by  lofty  steps,  and  with  a  single  entrance 
hollowed  in  the  rock.  Its  highest  point  was  crowned,  not 
as  yet  by  the  keep  of  the  Norman,  but  by  a  church  which, 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  eighth  century,  was  a  goodly 
one.  This  church  contained  a  precious  chest,  which  sheltered 
a  yet  more  precious  relic,  the  wonder-working  right  hand  of  the 
martyred  King  Oswald.  We  read  too  how  the  city,  perched  ou 
its  ocean  rock,  was  yet,  unlike  the  inland  hill  of  the  elder  Salisbury, 
well  furnished  with  water,  clear  to  the  eye  and  sweet  to  the  taste. 
We  see  then  what  the  royal  city  of  the  Bernician  realm  really 
was.  It  simply  took  in  the  present  circuit  of  the  castle.  The 
present  village,  with  its  stately  church,  is,  even  in  its  origin,  of 
later  date.  But  by  the  time  that  we  reach  the  event  in  the  history 
of  Bamburgh  which  is  told  to  us  in  the  most  striking  detail,  the 
keep  had  already  arisen;  the  English  city  had  become  the  Norman 
castle.  In  the  days  of  Rufus,  when  the  fierce  Robert  of  Mowbray 
had  risen  a  second  time  in  rebellion,  the  keep  of  Bamburgh,  safe 
on  its  rock  and  guarded  by  surrounding  waves  and  marshes,  was 
deemed  beyond  the  power  even  of  the  Red  King  to  subdue  by 
force  of  arms.  The  building  of  another  fortress  to  hold  it  in 


check,  the  e7m-ejy«rp.dy,  as  a  Greek  would  have  called  it,  which 
bore  the  mocking  name  of  Malvoisin,  was  all  that  could  be  done 
while  the  rebel  Earl  kept  himself  within  the  impregnable  walls. 
It  was  only  when  he  risked  himself  without  those  walls,  when  he 
was  led  up  to  them  as  a  captive,  with  his  eyes  to  be  seared  out 
if  his  valiant  wife  refused  to  surrender,  that  Bamburgh  came  into 
the  royal  hands. 

Yet,  simply  as  a  spot  to  gaze  at,  the  castle  of  Dunstanburgh, 
which  has  hardly  any  history,  may  claim  a  rank  higher  even  than 
royal  Bamburgh.  Neither  history  nor  tradition  tells  us  how  the 
fortress  came  by  its  name ;  yet  Dunstan  was  a  Northumbrian  as 
well  as  a  West-Saxon  name,  and  Dunstan  the  son  of  AEthelnoth 
appears  among  the  Northumbrian  chiefs  who  rose  up  against  the 
tyranny  of  Tostig.  But  be  its  founder  who  he  may,  though  the 
castle  itself  plays  no  part  in  history,  it  has  been  the  possession  of 
two  memorable  lords.  It  was  for  a  while  the  property  of  Earl 
Simon  ;  and  it  had  passed  to  him  from  a  lord  who,  whatever  may 
have  been  his  pedigree,  bore  the  glorious  name  of  Hereward. 
After  the  fall  of  the  great  Earl,  it  passed  to  Edmund  of  Lancaster, 
him  who  hac^;  once  borne  the  name  and  garb  of  a  Sicilian  king, 
and  from  him  it  passed  to  his  son,  that  Thomas  of  Lancaster  whose 
name  was  by  the  voice  of  the  English  people  placed  on  the  roll  of 
saints  alongside  of  Simon  himself.  To  Earl  Thomas  there  is  every 
reason  to  attribute  the  present  building.  In  Mr.  Ilartshorne’s 
collection  we  find  him  receiving  a  licence  to  crenellate,  combined 
with  a  full  official  account  of  the  works.  There  those  works  stand 
as  they  should  stand.  At  Alnwick,  at  Warkworth,  at  Prudhoe,  at 
Bamburgh  itself,  the  historic  sense  is  grated  on  by  modern  habita¬ 
tion  in  various  forms.  At  Dunstanburgh,  happily,  all  is  ruin. 
This  isolated  hill  stands  yet  more  nobly  than  the  isolated  hill  of 
Bamburgh  ;  the  waves  dash  more  immediately  at  its  feet,  boiling 
up  in  a  narrow  channel  close  under  its  walls,  as  if  art  and  nature 
had  joined  together  to  make  the  fortress  of  Earl  Thomas  grim  and 
awful  above  all  other  fortresses.  Nothing  can  well  be  conceived 
more  striking  than  the  Lilburn  Tower,  a  Norman  keep  in  spirit, 
though  of  course  later  in  date,  rising  on  the  slope  of  the  wild  hill 
with  the  tall  basaltic  columns  standing  in  order  in  front  of  it 
“  like  sentinels  of  stone.”  Yet,  simply  as  a  building,  one  is  almost 
more  struck  if  one  approaches  from  the  opposite  side,  and  if  the 
vast  gateway,  with  its  two  huge  circular  towers,  is  the  first 
feature  to  burst  upon  us.  It  has  its  rivals  doubtless  in  other 
places  where  we  more  naturally  look  for  some  of  the  great  works 
of  human  skill.  In  that  desolate  wilderness  the  gateway  and  the 
whole  castle  have  an  effect  which  is  sublime  beyond  words. 


“BRANCHES”  OF  TIIE  LAW. 

ripHE  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  at  Liverpool  has 
JL  given  occasion  for  the  discussion  of  several  matters  of  public 
interest.  One  of  the  topics  always  brought  forward  at  these  meet¬ 
ings  is  the  supposed  hardship  of  the  rule  which  requires  a  solicitor 
to  be  struck  off  the  roll  for  three  years  before  he  can  be  called  to 
the  Bar.  We  cannot  help  suspecting  that  this  agitation,  like  that 
of  the  “  deceased  wife’s  sister  ”  question,  is  chiefly  promoted  by 
persons  who  are,  or  think  themselves,  injuriously  affected  by  the 
existing  law.  But  looking  at  the  thing  broadly,  as  Mr.  Gregory, 
the  President  of  the  Society,  might  be  expected  to  look 
at  it,  the  rule  appears  reasonable,  and  indeed  Mr.  Gregory's 
speech  in  favour  of  change  furnishes  an  argument  for  main¬ 
taining  the  law  as  it  is.  Mr.  Gregory,  adopting  the  usual  phrase, 
calls  the  Bar  the  “higher  branch  of  the  profession,”  and 
we  may  assume  that  it  ought  to  be  that  which  this  term  implies. 
But  does  not  this  assumption  almost  dispose  of  Mr.  Gregory’s 
complaint  ?  The  principle  on  which  the  legal  profession  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  now  arranged  is  that  of  division  of  labour.  A  barrister 
usually  devotes  himself  principally  to  one  branch  of  law  and  prac¬ 
tice,  while  a  solicitor  is  generally  expected  to  be  moderately  con¬ 
versant  with  all.  Mr.  Gregory  thinks  that  the  present  system  of 
reading  and  examination  for  solicitors  has  been  carried  rather  too 
high.  “Young  men,”  says  he,  “are  apt  to  cultivate  rather  a 
higher  reading  of  professional  subjects  than  the  actual  practice  of 
the  profession  requires,  and  many  after  passing  a  high  examination 
are  scarcely  able  to  take  upon  themseves  the  current  duties  of  an 
office.”  It  may  be  inferred  that,  in  Mr.  Gregory’s  opinion,  the 
current  duties  of  an  office  neither  require  in  the  beginner  nor 
produce  in  the  practitioner  the  knowledge  of  professional 
subjects  which  may  be  attained  by  what  he  calls  high 
reading.  As  regards  many  clever  and  useful  men,  it 
may  be  said  that  they  get  early  into  practice,  have  not 
read  much  before  admission,  and  do  not  read  at  all  afterwards. 
But  if  such  a  man  desires  to  transfer  himself  to  the  “  higher 
branch  ”  of  the  profession,  it  might  be  thought  that  some  of  that 
“  higher  reading  ”  of  which  Mr.  Gregory  speaks  should  be  re¬ 
quired  of  him.  Whether  the  existing  system  of  lectures  and  ex¬ 
aminations  for  the  “  higher  branch  ”  is  sufficient  to  encourage  or 
enforce  “  higher  reading,”  we  need  not  consider.  All  who  have 
thought  seriously  about  law  reform  will  probably  agree  in  this, 
that  the  only  hope  of  it  lies  in  reforming  the  lawyers,  and  the  best 
way  to  do  that  is  to  educate  thoroughly  the  rising  generation.  If 
there  ought  to  be  a  “  higher  branch,”  it  ought  to  be  worthy  of  the 
name,  and  this  seems  to  imply  a  clear  demarcation  between  it  and 
the  branch  which  is  not  so  high.  It  is  little  to  the  purpose 
to  say  that  there  are,  or  may  be,  solicitors  who,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  three  years  required  for  keeping  terms  for  the  Bar,  know  more 
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law  than  barristers  generally  know  when  the  three  years  are 
ended.  A  “  freshman  ”  sometimes  appears  at  Cambridge  of  the 
mature  age  of  thirty  or  forty  years,  who  has  been  teaching 
mathematics  perhaps  half  his  life,  and  has  many  of  the  subjects  in 
which  he  will  be  examined  three  years  hence  at  his  lingers’  ends, 
lie  could  probably  take  a  good  Wrangler’s  place  in  the  first  Tripos 
after  he  comes  up,  but  he  has  to  wait  his  turn,  and  if  he  has  read 
enough  mathematics,  he  can  read  something  else.  We  do  not 
have  articles  written  and  papers  read  to  call  public  attention  to  the 
hardship  of  his  particular  case,  but  he  submits  to  a  general  rule. 
If  he  spends  his  three  years  well  at  Cambridge,  both  he  and  the 
profession,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  which  he  afterwards  belongs 
will  be  the  better  for  it.  We  fail  to  see  that  a  solicitor  has  any 
stronger  claim  to  have  a  general  rule  suspended.  That  rule  says 
in  substance  that  practice  must  be  discontinued  and  study 
pursued,  and,  although  the  rule  may  in  fact  be  little  re¬ 
garded,  yet  it  may  nevertheless  be  sound  in  principle. 
Of  course  one  has  met  with  the  sort  of  case  out  of  which  these 
complaints  arise.  Some  barristers  succeed  by  readiness,  tact, 
assurance,  and  volubility,  and  very  little  else,  and  a  solicitor  per¬ 
haps  discovers  that  he  has  all  these  qualities,  and  could  succeed  in 
the  “  higher  branch  as  well  as  those  whom  he  observes  and 
envies.  Why  he  asks,  should  not  he  start  at  once  as  an  advocate 
in  all  courts  where  he  can  get  business  without  this  three  years’ 
pupilage,  of  which  he  might  truly  say  that  he  is  likely  to  make 
but  little  use  ?  The  answer  of  course  is,  that  that  is  the  very 
reason  why  it  should  be  imposed  upon  him.  Speaking  generally, 
the  success  of  the  qualities  on  which  he  values  himself,  un¬ 
mitigated  by  study,  is  not  to  be  desired.  The  profession  can  bear 
a  few  such  examples  of  audacious  emptiness,  but  it  would  suffer 
in  public  estimation  and  utility  if  they  became  numerous. 

The  same  complaint  that  Mr.  Gregory  puts  forward  has  been  lately 
urged  in  a  more  popular  style  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Merriman,  in  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  St.  James's  Magazine,  and  has  been  reprinted 
as  a  pamphlet.  The  title  of  this  article,  “  The  Monopoly  of  the 
Bar/'  is  not  well  chosen.  You  might  just  as  well  tails:  of  the 
monopoly  of  the  solicitors  ;  for  if,  let  us  say,  an  auctioneer  draws 
a  conveyance  and  charges  for  it,  he  is  liable,  and  properly, 
to  a  penalty.  In  fact,  some  auctioneers  show  a  disposition 
to  trespass  on  the  province  of  solicitors,  and  we  should  not  be 
surprised  to  hear  complaints  of  the  “  monopoly  ”  which  re¬ 
strains  them.  Mr.  Merriman  includes  several  grievances  under 
his  title,  and  his  remarks  on  the  practice  of  counsel  accepting 
briefs  in  cases  to  which  they  cannot  attend  are  just  and  forcible. 
But  we  cannot  go  much  further  in  agreement  with  him.  He 
complains  that  for  many  offices  the  statutory  qualification  is  so 
many  years’  standing  at  the  Bar,  and  he  may  be  right  in  contend¬ 
ing  that  this  is  insufficient.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  you  ought 
to  add  to  one  class  not  well  qualified — namely,  barristers — another 
class  no  better  qualified — namely,  solicitors.  When  he  alleges 
that  many  offices  fall  to  what  we  will  call  for  brevity  the  residuum 
of  the  Bar,  the  answer  is  that  under  his  plan  many  would  be  given 
to  the  residuum  of  solicitors.  Speaking  generally,  the  best 
men  in  both  branches  of  the  profession  can  do  better  in 
practice  than  in  these  offices.  The  statutory  require¬ 
ment  is  of  course  founded  on  the  theory  of  a  “  higher  branch,” 
and  so  far  as  Mr.  Merriman  urges  that  this  theory  should  be  more 
practical  we  should  support  him.  Upon  the  point  discussed  by 
Sir.  Gregory  he  remarks,  and  probably  with  truth,  that  there  are 
barristers  who  learn  by  experience  that  they  would  have  done 
better  as  solicitors  and  vice  versa.  He  thinks  that  the  Bar  and 
the  solicitors  ought  mutually  to  agree  to  receive  each  other’s 
members  without  keeping  terms  or  serving-  articles.  We  cannot  see 
why  they  should,  and  the  Benchers  of  the  Inns  of  Court  cannot 
see  it  either.  There  may  be  a  few  cases  of  barristers  wishing  to 
become  solicitors,  who  have  felt  the  requirement  of  three  years’ 
service  under  articles  inconvenient  or  even  harsh.  But  we  cannot 
help  that.  All  general  rules  are  liable  to  operate  hardly  in 
special  cases.  But  Mr.  Merriman  tells  us  of  a  case  of  a  solicitor 
who  wished  to  become  a  barrister,  but  being  unable  to  incur 
the  loss  of  income  incident  to  keeping  terms,  must  remain  a 
solicitor ;  and  he  seems  to  think  that  this  statement  is  sufficient  to 
support  his  proposal  to  alter  the  law.  The  effect  of  alteration 
would  of  course  be  that  any  solicitor  any  day  might  become  a 
barrister,  and,  looking  at  the  thing,  as  we  must  do,  in  the  whole, 
we  cannot  think  that  would  be  desirable.  Difficulties  are  the 
proof  of  greatness,  and  we  may  venture  to  think  that  the  cases 
of  really  able  men  who  cannot  make  their  way  to  the  Bar,  if  they 
wish  to  come  to  it,  are  few.  Mr.  Merriman  mentions  Mr.  Justice 
Field  and  two  County  Court  Judges  who  have  been  solicitors,  and 
he  might  have  added  to  his  list  the  greater  name  of  Lord  Truro. 
He  asks  whether  it  is  not  absurd  that  Mr.  Justice  Field  should 
have  been  obliged  to  get  struck  off  the  rolls  and  keep  his  terms 
before  he  came  to  the  Bar,  and  we  answer  certainly  not.  It  is 
possible  that  these  three  years  may  have  been  so  well  spent  as  to 
ensure  subsequent  success. 

In  discussing  the  education  of  his  own  branch  of  the  profes¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Gregory  expressed  the  opinion  that  a  young  man  ought 
to  be  able  to  maintain  himself  by  it  at  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
Assuming  this  to  be  a  sound  opinion,  the  division  of  the  profession 
into  lower  and  higher  branches  inevitably  results  from  it.  Few 
barristers  are  called,  and  fewer  still  get  anything  to  do,  at  twenty- 
one.  In  the  interest  of  the  public  their  education  should  be  more 
complete  than  it  can  generally  be  at  that  age.  If  then  the  solicitor 
is  finished  at  that  age,  he  ought  to  begin  again  if  he  wants  to  be 
a  barrister.  Mr.  Merriman  and  some  others  go  much  further  than 


the  proposal  which  we  have  discussed.  They  desire  either  the 
complete  amalgamation  of  both  branches  of  the  profession,  or  at 
least  that  many  judicial  and  other  offices  now  given  only  to  barristers 
should  bo  opened  to  solicitors.  The  larger  demand  may  be  dismissed 
with  the  remark  that  it  is  unpractical.  As  regards  the  smaller, 
those  who  urge  it  might  perhaps  observe  that  some  solicitors  show 
great  ability,  and  some  barristers  show  little  ;  and  this  is  true.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  best  solicitors,  any  more  than 
the  best  barristers,  would  be  chosen  to  fill  offices.  Political  and 
family  influences  would  be  quite  as  powerful  in  the  one  case  as  in 
the  other,  and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  class  of  barristers  is 
sufficiently  numerous  to  give  the  persons  who  appoint  to  offices  a 
good  range  of  choice.  Indeed,  Mr.  Merriman  says  that  “  places 
cannot  be  made  for  all  the  briefless  barristers,”  and  yet  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  add  to  them  a  large  number  of  unemployed  solicitors. 
There  is  some  truth  in  the  remark  that  the  mammas  of 
marriageable  daughters  look  with  favour  upon  wigs  and 
gowns.  But  if  the  young  barrister  gets  more  social  consideration, 
the  young  solicitor,  speaking  of  course  generally,  earns  a  competent 
income  sooner.  Those  who  complain  of  the  statutory  qualification 
of  so  many  years’  standing  at  the  Bar  should  propose  something 
better  in  its  place.  If  politicians  were  left  uncontrolled,  they 
would  appoint  their  butlers  to  commissionerships,  and  tho  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  between  a  perfect  and  imperfect  test,  but  between  an 
imperfect  test  and  none  at  all.  It  is  perhaps  surprising  that  this 
question  should  be  so  frequently  discussed,  and  although  Mr. 
Gregory  has  made  one  branch  of  it  a  leading  topic  of  his  address, 
we  do  not  think  the  J  udicature  Act  adds  to  its  importance  or 
urgency.  There  must  always  be  a  class  of  advocates,  however 
solected,  and,  if  so,  outsiders  must  be  excluded.  Some  laymen, 
we  believe,  think  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  preach  in  pulpits, 
and  if  what  is  vulgarly  called  “  the  gift  of  the  gab  ”  is  to  entitle 
a  man  to  be  heard  in  court,  not  only  some  solicitors,  but  some  of 
their  clerks,  might  aspire  to  share  the  business  of  the  Bar. 


THE  B I  SHOE  OF  BRECHIN. 

BY7  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  has  sustained  an  irreparable  loss,  and  the  Anglican 
communion  in  general  has  been  deprived  of  its  most  accomplished 
and  best  known  theologian.  No  Bishop  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
at  all  events  since  the  death  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,  enjoyed  so 
high  a  reputation  out  of  England  ;  and  the  fame  of  Bishop  Wilber¬ 
force  rested  rather  on  his  rare  eloquence,  perhaps  still  rarer  ad¬ 
ministrative  talents,  than  on  his  accurate  knowledge  of  theology. 
Bishop  Thirlwall  had  a  European  reputation  as  a  scholar  ;  but  he 
never  professed  to  have  made  theology  a  serious  study,  and  his 
occasional  excursions  into  that  field  cannot  be  reckoned  among  the 
happiest  efforts  of  his  powerful  and  disciplined  mind.  The  Bishop 
of  Brechin,  on  the  other  hand,  was  what  the  Germans  call  a  scien¬ 
tific  theologian.  He  was  an  elegant  scholar  and  exceedingly 
well  read  in  general  literature ;  but  theology  was  his  favourite 
pursuit,  and  the  study  of  it  was  to  him  both  a  serious  duty  and  a 
labour  of  love.  Our  present  race'  of  bishops,  excellent  as  they  may 
be  in  other  respects,  do  not,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  shine  as 
theologians,  and  they  can  ill  afford  to  lose  from  their  ranks 
a  prelate  of  the  calibre  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin.  Ilis  death 
has  caused  a  shock  of  mingled  surprise  and  sorrow  far  beyond 
the  borders  of  his  own  communion.  It  was  altogether  un¬ 
expected.  It  was  little  more  than  three  weeks  ago  that  the 
writer  of  these  lines  happened  to  meet  him  at  a  festive  gather¬ 
ing  at  the  Eastern  extremity  of  his  diocese.  The  occasion  was 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  a  new  church  in  the  pic¬ 
turesque  town  of  Stonehaven — a  place  dear  to  Dr.  Forbes, 
partly  on  account  of  its  interesting  historical  associations,  but 
chiefly  as  being  the  scene  of  his  first  pastoral  experience  in 
Scotland.  Stonehaven  was  his  first  incumbency,  and  there  also, 
as  it  happened,  he  performed  his  last  episcopal  act.  On  the  occa¬ 
sion  referred  to  he  was  in  high  spirits,  and  his  health  appeared  to 
be  excellent.  Yet  those  who  were  present  were  struck  with  the 
solemnity  of  the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  reply  to  the  toast  of 
his  health.  It  was  like  that  of  a  man  looking  back  on  his  life  from 
the  verge  of  the  grave  with  a  vague  presentiment  that  it  was  near 
its  close.  This  was  on  the  21st  of  last  month,  and  on  Friday  last 
week  the  Bishop  passed  away  quietly  to  his  rest.  The  immediate 
cause  of  death  was  a  spasm  of  gout  at  the  heart,  supervening  on  a 
by  no  means  severe  attack  of  pleurisy. 

Bishop  Forbes  was  the  senior  Bishop  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  having  been  consecrated  in  1847,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty.  He  was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Lord  Medwyn,  one  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and  began  his  public  life  in 
the  Civil  Service  of  the  East  India  Company.  lie  chose  this 
career,  we  believe,  in  deference  to  his  father’s  desire  rather  than 
from  any  inclination  of  his  own.  But  the  climate  of  India  told 
injuriously  on  a  naturally  delicate  constitution,  and  thus  supplied 
Mr.  Forbes  with  a  valid  excuse  for  persuading  his  father  to  let  him 
abandon  the  brilliant  prospects  which  lay  before  him  in  India  in 
favour  of  the  more  congenial,  but  less  lucrative,  vocation  of  a 
clergyman.  I11  writing  to  his  lather  on  the  subject  he  asked,  with  the 
playful  epigrammatic  humour  which  characterized  him  through 
life,  “  Would  you  like  me  to  be  a  dead  judge  in  India  or  a  living 
curate  in  Scotland?”  Such  a  question  could  receive  but  one 
answer,  and  the  future  Bishop  of  Brechin  returned  home  after 
two  or  three  years’  successful  service  in  India.  His  education 
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before  going  out  to  India  bad  been  received  first  at  tbe 
Edinburgh  Academy,  then  at  tbe  University  of  Glasgow,  and 
lastly  at  Hailevbury  College,  where  be  passed  a  brilliant 
curriculum,  gaining,  among  other  prizes,  five  gold  medals.  It 
was  characteristic  of  tbe  man  that  as  soon  as  tbe  Indian  Civil 
Service  was  chosen  as  bis  profession  he  threw  himself  with  ardour 
into  the  study  of  Oriental  languages,  and  the  knowledge  thus  acquired 
he  afterwards  turned  to  good  account  in  his  theological  studies. 
On  returning  to  England  he  entered  Brasenose  College,  Oxford, 
with  a  view  to  taking  Holy  Orders,  and  carried  off  the  Boden 
Sanscrit  Scholarship  in  the  course  of  his  University  career.  Like 
Newman  and  other  men  who  became  distinguished  in  after  life, 
the  Bishop  of  Brechin  took  no  high-class  honours  at  the  University. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  read  for  honours,  thinking  that  the  interruption 
of  his  classical  studies  gave  him  no  chance  in  those  niceties  of 
scholarship  which  were  essential  to  success  in  contending  for 
classical  honours.  Nevertheless,  the  examiners  gave  him  an 
honorary  fourth  class.  A  mind  so  refined,  so  receptive,  and  devout 
as  that  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  was  not  likely  to  escape  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  that  remarkable  religious  movement  which  has  been 
described  so  vividly,  from  different  points  of  view,  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  in  his  Chapter  of  Autobiography,  and  by  Principal  Shairp  of 
St.  Andrew’s  in  his  charming  essay  on  Mr.  Keble.  l)r.  Newman 
was  at  the  full  tide  of  his  popularity  and  power  when  Mr.  Forbes 
went  up  to  Oxford,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  the  young  Indian 
civilian  should  come  under  the  spell  of  that  marvellous  fascination 
which,  without  aim  or  effort  on  his  part,  the  intellectual  leader  of 
the  Traetarian  party  exercised  over  the  minds  and  imaginations  of 
the  Oxford  generation  of  that  day.  In  1844  Mr.  Forbes  was  or¬ 
dained  successively  deacon  and  priest  by  Bishop  Bagot.  His  first 
title  was  to  the  curacy  of  Aston  Bowant,  near  Oxford,  from  which 
he  soon  removed  to  the  curacy  of  St.  Thomas’s,  Oxford,  with  the 
vicar  of  which,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  he  contracted  a  friendship  which 
the  lapse  of  years  served  but  to  cement.  Deeply  attached,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  poor  disestablished  Church  of  Scotland,  then  emerging 
from  the  persecutions  in  which  its  fidelity  to  the  Stuart  cause  had 
involved  it,  Mr.  Forbes  felt  that,  as  the  scion  of  an  old  Scotch 
house,  his  proper  place  was  among  the  clergy  of  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church ;  and,  having  taken  this  resolution,  it  was 
appropriate  that  his  clerical  life  in  Scotland  should  have  com¬ 
menced  at  Stonehaven,  the  county  town  of  the  Mearns  of  Kincar¬ 
dine.  Stonehaven  contains  but  3,000  inhabitants,  and  its  staple 
industry  is  lish.  It  was  made  the  chief  town  of  the  Sheriffdom  of 
Kincardine  by  James  VI.  in  the  year  1600 ;  but  its  chief 
claim  to  historical  fame  is  derived  from  the  Castle  of 
Dunottar,  which  stands,  a  picturesque  ruin,  some  two  miles 
from  Stonehaven,  on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock  washed  by 
the  waves  of  the  German  Ocean.  Dunottar  Castle  was  a  famous 
stronghold  in  the  days  of  Wallace,  but  its  chief  glory  in  the  eyes 
of  patriotic  Scotchmen  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  regalia  of 
Scotland  were  concealed  there  diming  the  invasion  of  Scotland  by 
Cromwell,  and  were  thence  carried  through  the  very  midst  of  the 
besieging  army  to  a  place  of  greater  safety  by  the  skill  and  intre¬ 
pidity  of  a  Mrs.  Grainger,  the  wife  of  the  minister  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parish  of  Kineff.  For  the  Bishop  of  Brechin  associations 
of  this  sort  had  a  great  charm.  But  what  endeared  Stonehaven 
to  him  in  particular  was  the  unflinching  adherence  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  own  communion  there  to  the  principles  of  their 
Church.  The  fidelity  of  the  Episcopalians  of  Scotland  to  the 
Stuart  dynasty  was  fiercely  resented  by  the'English  Government, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Culloden  a  deliberate  attempt  was  made  to 
stamp  their  faith  clean  out.  They  were  forbidden  to  meet  for  public 
worship  ;  and  when  they  endeavoured  to  evade  this  draconic  edict 
by  holding  their  religious  services  in  private  houses,  another  decree 
was  issued  making  it  penal  for  a  clergyman  to  officiate,,  even  in 
private,  to  more  than  four  persons  at  one  time.  The  first  offence 
was  punished  with  six  months’  imprisonment,  tho  second  with 
transportation  for  life  to  the  slavery  of  the  West  Indian  plantations. 
It  is  dillicult  to  realize  that  such  laws  should  have  been  possible  in 
England  less  than  a  century  ago.  In  174S-9  three  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  clergy,  including  the  pastor  of  Stonehaven,  were  impri¬ 
soned  in  the  old  Tolbootli  or  common  gaol  of  Stonehaven,  and  it 
is  on  record  that  the  fishwives  used  at  low  tide  to  carry  their 
infants  concealed  in  their  creels  to  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
prison,  through  the  bars  of  which  one  of  the  imprisoned  clergy 
baptized  them. 

The  secession  of  Dr.  Newman  in  1846  carried  away  in  its  vortex 
all  the  clergy  of  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds,  except  one.  Dr.  Pusey  was 
the  founder  of  the  church,  and  at  his  earnest  solicitation,  we 
believe,  the  incumbent  of  Stonehaven  left  his  little  flock  with 
great  reluctance  to  take  charge  of  St.  Saviour’s.  But  it  was  only 
to  return  to  them  soon  as  their  chief  pastor ;  for  on  the  death  of 
Bishop  Moir  in  1847  Mr.  Forbes  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  It 
is  of  course  impossible  within  our  limited  space  to  give  an  outline 
of  his  work  as  Bishop  of  Brechin.  With  the  practical  sagacity 
which  was  characteristic  of  him  he  removed  the  episcopal  resi¬ 
dence  from  Brechin  to  the  more  important  town  of  Dundee ;  and 
on  the  first  vacancy  in  the  incumbency  he  combined  the  pastoral 
charge  of  the  congregation  at  Dundee  with  the  general  supervision 
of  his  diocese.  And  his  incumbency  was  certainly  no  sinecure. 
No  laborious  parish  priest  in  the  East  of  London  worked  harder 
than  the  late  Bishop  of  Brechin.  In  prison,  in  hospital,  and  in 
their  private  houses  no  face  was  more  familiar  to  the  poor  of 
Dundee  than  that  of  the  Episcopal  incumbent  of  St.  Paul’s.  When 
he  went  to  Dundee  the  only  Episcopal  congregation  in  the  place 
assembled  for  worship  in  an  upper  room  over  a  bank.  For  that 


upper  room  he  substituted  the  handsome  pro-cathedral  of  St 
Paul’s,  in  the  chancel  of  which  his  body  was  to  be  appropriately 
buried  yesterday.  He  gathered  round  him  a  staff  of  zealous  clergy, 
by  whose  exertions  several  additional  churches  and  schools  have 
been  erected  in  Dundee. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  stir  up  the  embers  of  a  dead  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  Bishop’s  new-made  grave ;  but  this  brief  sketch 
of  his  life  would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  his  im¬ 
peachment  for  heresy  in  consequence  of  the  famous  Charge  which 
he  delivered  and  published  in  the  year  1857.  His  prosecutor  was 
one  of  his  own  clergy,  and,  before  the  case  came  on  for  trial 
before  the  Episcopal  College,  three  of  his  judges  published  a  joint 
declaration  against  his  doctrines.  Two  of  them  have  since  passed 
beyond  the  reach  of  criticism,  and  the  third  has  long  ago  ceased 
to  have  any  connexion  with  the  Scottish  Episcopal  Church.  The 
Bishop  demurred  to  their  competency  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him 
afterwards.  But  his  objection  was  overruled ;  and  he  then  de¬ 
livered  a  masterly  and  scholarly  defence  of  his  Charge  on  the 
merits ;  and  was  acquitted,  in  a  lame  and  illogical  judgment,  with 
“  a  censure  and  admonition.”  The  trial  excited  intense  interest 
in  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland.  Mr.  Keble  published  a  pamphlet 
in  defence  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin’s  cause,  and  went  down  to 
Edinburgh  to  attend  the  trial.  In  Dundee,  where  the  Bishop 
was  known  personally,  his  prosecution  was  resented,  not  only  by 
his  own  people,  but  by  the  population  generally,  and  an  ad¬ 
dress  of  sympathy  and  confidence  was  presented  to  him  by 
ten  thousand  working-men.  And  now  his  sudden  death 
has  thrown  the  whole  town  into  mourning.  L^st  Sunday 
upwards  of  six  thousand  people  asked  and  received  permission 
to  see  his  body,  and  his  death  was  the  theme  of  discourse  in  all 
the  pulpits,  without  distinction  of  creed.  We  have  read  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  these  discourses,  as  published  in  the  local  press,  and  they 
bear  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the  Bishop’s  power  of  winning  the 
personal  affection  and  confidence  of  those  from  whom  he  differed 
most  widely  on  some  questions  of  principle.  It  was  but  a  few 
days  before  his  death  that  he  gave  an  illustration  of  this  remark. 
In  the  Charge  which  was  read,  in  his  absence  through  illness,  by 
one  of  his  clergy  at  the  annual  Synod  held  on  ’October  6,  the  Bishop 
remonstrated  in  mild  language  against  the  conduct  of  the  Dean  of 
Westminster  last  year  in  preaching  in  the  Presbyterian  parish 
church.  This  was  resented  at  the  time  by  some  of  the  organs  of 
Presbyterianism ;  but  the  incident  has  been  since  referred  to  both 
in  press  and  pulpit  as  an  illustration  of  the  Bishop's  courageous 
defence,  regardless  of  persons,  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the  truth. 
It  is  evident  from  the  Bishop's  words  that  he  regarded  the  Dean’s 
act  not  merely  as  an  invasion  of  ecclesiastical  order,  but  as  a 
breach  of  generosity  in  addition.  The  Bishop  had  invited 
him  to  preach  in  his  own  church  of  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Dean, 
instead  of  doing  so,  went  and  preached  in  the  neighbouring  parish 
kirk.  To  a  man  who  had  himself  turned  his  back  on  the  rich 
endowments  of  the  Established  Church  south  of  the  Tweed,  in 
order  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  disendowed  Church  of  his  fathers, 
this  seemed  to  betray  a  signal  lack  of  generosity.  Of  the  personal 
character  of  Bishop  Forbes,  in  its  social  aspect,  it  is  enough  to  say 
here  that  he  united  in  a  rare  degree  that  devout  demeanour  which 
repelled  anything  like  levity  with  a  readiness  and  fulness  of  con¬ 
versation  which  indicated  the  well-read  man  of  the  world,  and 
which  was  generally  lighted  up  with  a  delicate  playfulness  which 
made  his  conversation  as  pleasant  as  it  was  instructive.  There 
were  few  subjects  of  which  he  did  not  know  something,  and  there 
were  many  of  which  his  knowledge  was  accurate  and  extensive. 
The  clergy  of  his  bereaved  diocese  are  not  likely,  we  fear,  to  find  a 
successor  altogether  worthy  to  wear  his  mantle.  We  trust,  and 
have  no  doubt,  that  they  will  at  least  choose  one  who  will  appre¬ 
ciate  the  character  and  carry  on  the  traditions  bequeathed  to  them 
by  their  late  revered  and  loved  diocesan. 


TUE  CESAEEWITCH. 

IF  the  Cesarewitch  this  year  failed  to  produce  a  good  race,  it  at 
any  rate  secured  a  good  acceptance,  and  attracted  the  largest 
field  that  has  ever  contested  it,  save  on  one  occasion,  when 
Hartington  carried  oft’  the  prize  from  thirty-six  competitors.  The 
handicapper  avoided  on  this  occasion  the  common  mistake  of 
weighting  the  older  horses,  of  approved  public  merit,  out  of  the 
race  ;  and  consequently,  when  the  acceptances  were  declared,  it  was 
found  that  the  seventy-one  contents  included  a  goodly  number  of 
well-known  public  performers  of  four,  five,  and  six  years  of  age, 
and  yet  that  the  weights  had  only  to  be  raised  1  lb.  in  order  to 
bring  the  top  weight  up  to  the  standard  of  8  st.  12  lbs.  required  by 
the  conditions  of  the  race.  The  handicap  was  in  fact  framed  on  a 
rather  flattering  scale,  and,  but  for  one  unfortunate  oversight,  would 
have  probably  resulted  in  an  exciting  contest ;  but  that  solitary 
oversight  altogether  spoiled  the  race,  and  made  it  as  easy  a  victory 
from  start  to  finish  as  was  that  of  Lioness  some  years  ago.  Putting 
on  one  side  the  two  top-weights,  Lily  Agnes  and  Apology,  the 
former  of  whom  has  perhaps  been  overrated  through  inattention  to 
the  fact  that  she  has  won  a  large  proportion  of  her  races  in  the 
most  moderate  company,  while  tho  latter  has  entirely  gone  off  for 
the  present,  we  come  to  la3t  year’s  winner,  Aventuriere,  whose 
weight  was  put  at  8  st.  8  lbs. — an  increase  of  24  lbs.  it  is  true,  but 
not  more  than  a  Cesarewitch  and  Goodwood  Cup  winner  ought  to 
be  able  to  carry.  In  the  division  between  8  st.  and  8  st.  7  lbs.,  we 
find  Scamp,  an  honest  but  most  unfortunate  horse — his  great  mis- 
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fortune  being  that  be  bas  been  generally  placed  in  company  a  little 
too  good  for  him — Peeping  Tom,  winner  of  the  Great  Northamp¬ 
tonshire  Stakes  and  the  Newmarket  International  Handicap, 
Organist,  Trent,  and  old  Lilian,  the  heroine  of  so  many  Queen’s 
Plates.  Fit  and  well  and  fresh  we  might  have  taken  Mr.  Savile’s 
old  mare,  with  Sst.  I  lb.  on  her  back,  as  the  pick  of  the  handicap ;  but, 
though  she  is  still  sound  in  wind  and  limb,  age  has  diminished  her 
speed,  and  could  not  fail,  notwithstanding  her  light  weight,  to 
place  her  at  a  disadvantage  with  younger  and  more  vigorous 
antagonists.  In  the  next  division  we  notice  two  heavily-weighted 
three-year-olds,  Plebeian  and  Gilbert,  the  latter  of  whom  was  cer¬ 
tainly  not  entitled  by  his  public  performances  to  carry  7  st.  1 1  lbs., 
and  a  long  string  of  older  horses,  including  Royal  George,  with 
i  lb.  less  than  he  carried  last  year,  Lacy,  Cambuslang,  Spectator, 
Modena  (not  trusted  by  the  handicapper  with  the  power  of  com¬ 
passing  a  two-mile  course,  else  assuredly  more  than  7  st.  8  lbs.  would 
have  been  allotted  to  her),  Feve,  Genuine,  and  Arbitrator,  as  well 
as  such  useful  three-year-olds  as  St.  Leger  (penalized  10  lbs.  for 
winning  the  Great  Yorkshire  Handicap),  Perplexe,  Carnelion,  and 
Hampton — winner  of  the  GreatMetropolitanat  Epsom.  The  weights 
of  all  these  ranged  between  7  st.  and  7  st.  12  lbs.  Finally,  the 
light-weights,  between  5  st.  8  lbs.  and  6  st.  12  lbs.,  included  Chan¬ 
cellor,  Petition,  Beaconsfield,  and  Duke  of  Parma.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  on  paper  the  race  looked  very  open,  and  that  though, 
as  we  have  said,  the  handicap  was  on  a  nattering  scale,  there  was 
little  sign  of  favouritism  about  it.  At  first  sight  the  Fyfield 
stable,  which  accepted  with  no  fewer  than  six  representatives,  might 
have  appeared  to  be  treated  with  undue  indulgence,  only  one  of  the 
six,  Aventuriere,  being  asked  to  carry  a  fair  racing  weight.  But  the 
leniency  was  evidently  due  to  a  feeling,  not  of  favouritism,  but  of 
contempt,  which  the  event  fully  justified.  The  French  horses,  of 
which  there  was  a  fair  sprinkling  among  the  acceptances,  were 
certainly  not  favoured,  and  some  of  them  were  rather  hardly  dealt 
with.  Notwithstanding,  they  furnished  the  third  and  fourth  in 
the  race,  and  the  fourth,  Parempuyre,  may  take  her  own  part  in 
the  Cambridgeshire.  We  have  said  that  there  was  one  blot  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  handicap,  and  that  was  the  turning  Duke  of  Parma 
loose  at  a  feather  weight  of  5  st.  1 1  lbs.  But  it  is  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  event ;  and  the  handicapper  may  justly  argue  that  the  best  per¬ 
formance  of  Duke  of  Parma  this  year  was  his  running  Carnelion  to 
a  head  in  the  spring  at  a  difference  of  17  lbs.,  and  further,  that  he 
was  suffered  to  go  last  year  in  a  selling  race  out  of  a  stable  that 
rarely  parts  with  a  Cesarewitch  winner  for  two  hundred  guineas. 
Still  the  fact  remains  that  Duke  of  Parma,  though  an  unsuccessful 
horse,  has  always  enjoyed  a  certain  reputation.  As  a  tw#o-year-old 
he  took  part  in  such  important  races  as  the  Ilurstbourne  and  Troy 
Stakes  at  Stockbridge,  for  both  of  which  he  was  backed,  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  Stakes  at  Goodwood,  where  he  gave  weight  to 
Earl  of  Dartrey,  and  was  backed  at  the  same  price  as  Mr.  Savile’s 
horse.  And  though  this  year  Carnelion  gave  him  17  lbs.  and  a 
beating,  it  appears  to  have  been  forgotten  that  in  the  Epsom  Cup 
he  was  weighted  so  that  Modena,  over  her  own  distance,  only 
gave  him  10  lbs.  for  the  three  years  between  them,  and  Genuine, 
but  for  an  accidental  penalty,  would  have  received  4  lbs.  and  a  year 
from  him.  It  is  not  easy  to  understand,  therefore,  on  what  prin¬ 
ciple  Genuine  was  made  to  give  Prince  Soltykoff’s  horse  22  lbs.  in 
the  Cesarewitch,  and  Modena  25  lbs.,  unless  the  handicapper  had 
reason  to  believe  that  Duke  of  Parma  had  rapidly  deteriorated 
since  the  spring.  The  treatment  of  Duke  of  Parma  was  not  in  any 
way  connected  with  his  running  since  Epsom,  for  he  never  ap¬ 
peared  in  public  between  May  and  September ;  and  his  two  defeats 
at  Yarmouth  and  Newmarket  First  October  Meeting  never  affected 
his  position  for  the  Cesarewitch  for  a  moment.  Of  the  former  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  anything ;  and  as  for  his  defeat  at  Newmarket 
a  fortnight  ago,  it  was  palpable  that  a  horse  in  training  for  a  long 
race  of  two  miles  and  a  quarter  could  not  be  expected  to  be  simul¬ 
taneously  in  training  for  a  sharp  spin  on  the  flat.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  shook  the  confidence  felt,  directly  the  news  of  his 
trial  was  whispered  abroad,  in  Duke  of  Parma’s  ability  to  accom¬ 
plish  what  certainly  cannot  be  considered  a  very  arduous  task  for 
a  three-year-old  possessing  the  faintest  pretensions  to  merit. 

Good  as  the  acceptance  was,  yet  there  were  so  many  French 
horses,  all  of  which  were  not  likely  to  oppose  one  another, 
and  so  many  English  stables  had  more  than  one  representa¬ 
tive,  the  Fyfield  stable  alone  having  six,  that  it  was  hardly  ex¬ 
pected  more  than  thirty  horses  would  face  the  starter.  When 
the  time  came,  however,  the  number  thirty-six  appeared  on  the 
telegraph,  and  the  principal  absentee  of  note  was  Modena.  Our 
previous  remarks  will  have  made  it  unnecessary  for  us  to  go  a 
second  time  through  the  names,  for  nearly  all  we  have  already 
mentioned  were  found  among  the  starters.  We  may  remark, 
therefore,  that  the  field  was  made  up  of  fourteen  three-year-olds, 
eighteen  four-year-olds,  three  five-year-olds,  and  one  six-year-old. 
Last  year,  in  a  field  of  twenty-five,  there  were  twelve  three-year- 
olds,  eight  four-year-olds,  one  five-year-old,  and  four  six-year-olds. 
It  may  be  judged,  therefore,  that  the  handicap  this  year  was 
especially  acceptable  to  the  owners  of  four-year-olds,  and  although 
only  one  animal  of  that  age  succeeded  in  getting  a  place  in  the 
first  four,  the  case  would,  we  think,  have  been  very  different  had 
not  the  race  been  virtually  over  nearly  a  mile  from  home.  The 
ihirty-six  competitors  were  weighed  out  with  the  punctuality 
peculiar  to  Newmarket,  and  the  delay  at  the  post  was  of  the 
briefest.  On  that  splendid  course  a  field  twice  as  large  as  that 
which  assembled  on  Tuesday  might  be  handled  with  ease.  The 
history  ot  the  race  is  of  the  simplest  possible  description.  Duke 
oi  Parma  came  through  the  running  gap  pulling  double,  and  the 


issue,  even  at  that  moment,  was  hardly  in  doubt.  The  jockey  of 
Prince  Soltykoff’s  horse  of  course  did  not  give  him  his  head  at 
that  point,  and  it  was  solely  owing  to  his  being  forcibly  restrained 
from  rushing  to  the  front  that  so  many  of  his  antagonists  main¬ 
tained  their  positions  in  close  attendance  on  him  as  they  streamed 
across  the  flat.  One  by  one,  however,  they  dropped  back,  and  at 
the  Bushes  half  the  field  were  pulling  up.  It  was  not  till  Pageant 
suddenly  challenged  Duke  of  Parma  in  the  dip  that  there  seemed 
any  probability  that  Prince  Soltykoff’s  horse  would  have  to  be 
called  on  in  earnest.  So  formidable  did  Pageant  appear  for  a 
moment  that  the  rider  of  Duke  of  Parma  took  up  his  whip,  and 
in  taking  up  his  whip  let  go  his  horse’s  head.  The  horse  imme¬ 
diately  swerved  across  the  course,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
cannoned  on  Pageant.  Fortunately  he  was  set  right  again  just  in 
time,  or  an  objection  would  inevitably  have  followed ;  but  for  all  that, 
ninety-nine  light  weights  out  of  a  hundred  manage  much  better 
without  whips  than  with  them.  It  was  a  blundering  sort  of 
finish,  but  Duke  of  Parma  had  too  much  in  hand  to  be  put  out  by 
this  momentary  discomfiture,  and  in  the  end  he  won  very  easily. 
Some  lengths  behind  Pageant  came  two  of  the  French  division, 
Perplexe  and  Parempuyre,  and  the  heavier  -weighted  of  the  two 
beat  the  more  lightly  weighted  fairly  and  squarely  in  their  places. 
It  is  worth  noticing  that  Parempuyre  finished  just  where  Peut-Etre 
finished  last  year ;  and  according  to  precedents  she  ought  to  show 
a  formidable  front  in  the  Cambridgeshire.  We  may  observe  that 
those  who  took  the  trouble  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Birdcage  got  little 
for  their  pains,  for  only  five  out  of  the  thirty-six  competitors  were 
saddled  there.  Those  who  galloped  about  the  Heath  to  see  the  two 
saddling  and  the  preliminary  canters  brought  back  word  that  the 
favourites,  Duke,  of  Parma  and  Pageant,  were  looking  remarkably 
well ;  but  really  before  a  race  of  this  kind  at  Newmarket  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  find  the  different  horses,  and  one 
never  gets  the  opportunity  of  seeing  them  all  together,  and  com¬ 
paring  them  one  with  another. 

The  great  match  between  Galopin  and  Lowlander — would  there 
were  more  of  such  genuinely  sportsmanlike  encounters — was  suffi¬ 
cient  of  itself  to  give  lustre  to  the  Second  October  week.  The 
brilliant  achievements  of  these  two  horses  made  them  worthy 
antagonists  in  a  race  of  this  description,  and  it  was,  we  think,  only 
the  course  chosen  for  the  contest  that  caused  the  three-year-old  to 
be  a  slightly  better  favourite  than  the  old  horse.  Last  year 
Galopin  carried  almost  everything  before  him,  winning  every 
engagement  but  one,  and  only  losing  that,  the  Middle  Park  Plate, 
by  two  heads.  This  year,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  he  won 
the  Derby  in  a  canter,  and  carried  off  the  Fernkill  at  Ascot  with 
equal  ease.  Lowlander  leaped  into  fame  very  much  later  in 
life,  and,  after  having  done  no  good  as  a  two-year-old,  was  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  fiat  and  trained  for  jumping.  Having  risen  quite 
to  the  top  of  the  tree  as  a  hurdle-racer,  he  was  once  again  re¬ 
mitted  to  his  old  vocation  in  life,  and  at  Ascot  last  year  he  fairly 
electrified  the  racing  world  by  his  performances.  In  three 
successive  days  the  Hunt  Cup,  the  Windsor  Handicap,  and 
the  Ascot  Plate  fell  to  his  share,  and  all  three  he  won  in  a 
canter,  regardless,  it  appeared,  of  what  weight  he  carried  or 
what  distance  he  traversed.  After  Ascot  he  went  off,  and  suffered 
a  succession  of  defeats.  Perhaps  he  had  done  enough  for  one 
year,  and  his  owner  might  not  have  been  very  anxious  for  him  to 
show  his  real  powers  till  another  season.  This  year,  however,  he 
came  out  on  his  favourite  ground  at  Ascot,  and  won  the  Windsor 
Handicap  by  eight  lengths  from  Lady  Patricia,  Modena,  Trappist, 
and  Miss  Toto,  and  the  All-Aged  Stakes  by  six  lengths  from 
Tangible — just  then  in  excellent  form — Horse  Chestnut,  and  Basnas. 
These  victories  proved  that  his  wonderful  speed  and  his  weight¬ 
carrying  capabilities  were  uudiminished ;  and  since  then  he  has 
won  the  Stockbridge  Cup,  the  Cheveley  Stakes— giving  3  st.  to 
Quiver — at  Newmarket  J  uly  meeting,  and  the  Lennox  Stakes  at 
Goodwood.  When  a  match  between  this  distinguished  pair  was 
first  proposed,  it  w-as  generally  felt  that  its  issue  would  depend  a 
good  deal  on  the  course  selected  for  the  contest.  Lowlander  is 
built  to  get  up  a  hill,  and  his  best  performances  have  been 
achieved  up  hill ;  while  Galopin  is  well  adapted  for  an  un¬ 
dulating  course,  and  the  flat  at  Newmarket  might  seem 
exactly  the  ground  suited  to  him.  As  to  the  weights, 
there  was,  we  believe,  little  conflict  of  opinion.  At  weight  for 
age,  Lowlander  would  have  given  Galopin  10  lbs. ;  and  his  owner’s 
concession  of  an  extra  2  lbs.  could  not  much  affect  the  result,  see¬ 
ing  that  the  son  of  Dalesman  is  essentially  a  weight-carrier.  But 
in  regard  to  the  course  there  was  naturally  a  struggle.  Prince 
Batthyany  properly  stuck  to  the  flat  for  his  horse,  while  the  owner 
of  Lowlander  would  have  preferred  the  Cambridgeshire  Course. 
Ultimately  the  former  prevailed,  and  thus,  in  our  opinion,  got  so 
much  the  best  of  the  match  as  to  make  it  a  certainty  for  his  repre¬ 
sentative,  provided  he  came  to  the  post  fit  and  well.  Fortunately, 
they  were  both  fit  and  well  when  they  faced  the  starter,  though 
Galopin,  according  to  his  wont,  was  somewhat  fidgety  and 
nervous.  It  was  not  likely  that,  where  the  two  speediest  horses 
in  training  were  engaged,  there  would  bo  much  mincing  of  matters 
in  regard  to  pace ;  and  in  consequence  for  two-thirds  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  a  most  terrific  rate  of  speed  was  maintained.  Lowlander 
got  the  best  of  the  start,  and  held  a  lead  of  a  clear  length  at 
the  Bushes.  But  that  lead  he  could  not  maintain  when  he 
began  to  descend  the  Abingdon  hill.  We  felt  sure  that 
coming  down-hill  Galopin  would  get  the  best  of  him,  and 
so  he  did.  The  old  horse  was  all  abroad  when  making  the 
descent,  and  Galopin  thereby  gained  an  advantage  which 
won  him  the  race.  It  was  all  he  could  do  to  maintain  that 
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advantage  up  the  hill,  but  Lowlander  never  had  time  after  touch¬ 
ing  the  ascent  to  recover  from  the  shaking  he  had  experienced  in 
coming  down  the  hill,  and  was  ultimately  beaten  by  a  length.  Both 
horses  visibly  tired  in  the  last  part  of  the  race,  and  were  much 
distressed  when  they  returned  to  the  enclosure.  Though  the  mile 
has  been  compassed  more  quickly,  yet  if  the  time  had  been  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  first  six  furlongs,  we  believe  it  would  have  been 
found,  for  that  distance,  to  be  unprecedentedly  quick.  Both  horses 
were  pumped  out,  in  short,  at  the  end  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
and  had  to  slacken  speed  in  the  last  part  of  the  race.  Then  it 
became  a  mere  question  of  which  would  get  best  down  the  hill, 
and  the  answer  to  that  was  just  what  might  have  been  expected. 
We  must  not  jump  hastily  to  the  conclusion  that  Lowland er  is  not 
a  stayer.  The  staying  capabilities  of  a  horse  cannot  be  tested  by 
making  him  go  oil'  from  the  start  at  full  speed.  A  stayer  usually 
begins  slowly,  settles  down  gradually  to  his  work,  and  increases 
his  pace  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  race.  Reverse  the  proceed¬ 
ing,  and  the  greatest  glutton  for  a  distance  of  ground  would  never 
live  to  the  end.  Besides,  if  we  are  to  draw  conclusions  from  the 
race  of  last  Wednesday,  if  Lowlander  is  not  a  stayer,  neither  is 
Galopin  ;  for  one  horse  was  as  much  distressed  at  the  finish  as  the 
other,  and  both  were  going  slower  instead  of  faster. 


REVIEWS. 


PROTESTS  OF  THE  LORDS.* 

rid  HE  editor  of  these  volumes,  to  whom  both  “  the  gayer  authors 
of  English  history,”  rather  grimly  referred  to  by  him,  and 
students  of  it  in  general  undoubtedly  owe  thanks  for  his  con¬ 
scientious  performance  of  a  laborious  task,  has  found  opportunities 
in  his  preface  for  a  little  free-speaking  of  his  own.  There  is  pro¬ 
bably  no  maxim  more  esteemed  by  Mr.  Rogers  than  rj  IcrqyopLr} 
cos  Hart  xPWa  o~rrov8cuov ;  and  it  would  certainly  seem  hard  to 
deny  the  compiler  of  three  bulky  volumes  of  Protests  the  privilege 
of  liberating  his  own  soul  by  the  way.  But  we  do  not  intend  to 
follow  Mr.  Rogers  into  his  speculations  as  to  “  whether  the 
British  nation  entertains  a  very  high  value  for  a  House  which  is 
theoretically  irresponsible,  and  is  directly  representative  only  of  a 
very  few,  and  those  limited,  interests  ” ;  nor  shall  we  seek  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  mystery  of  his  regret  that  the  House  of  Lords  “  has  not 
indicated  the  process  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  scandal 
which  discredits  the  House  of  Commons  ” — namely,  “  the  intru¬ 
sive  representation  of  sectional  interests  ”  there — “  could  be 
removed.”  In  commenting  on  the  relative  significance  of  the 
Lords’  Protests  in  the  several  periods  of  our  national  his¬ 
tory,  he  displays  a  freshness  of  spirit  which  might  be  envied 
by  the  “  gayest  ”  of  historians.  Inasmuch  as  in  the  period 
from  the  Revolution  to  the  Reform  Bill,  “  the  Government  of  this 
country  practically  centred  in  the  House  of  Lords,”  and  “  the 
administration  of  the  day  was  always  sure  of  support  in  the  Upper 
Chamber,”  the  Protests  in  this  period  deserve  sympathetic 
respect  as  “  real  and  concentrated  manifestoes  of  current  opinion, 
unpopular  with  the  majority  at  the  time,  but  profoundly  cherished 
and  emphatically  uttered  by  an  earnest  minority.”  But  since  the 
Reform  Bill  has  so  “  materially  modified  the  political  significance  ” 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Protests  have  been  “often  uttered 
on  behalf  of  the  conservative  forces  of  society,  and  the  con¬ 
servative  forces  of  society  are  immeasurably  more  powerful,  in 
all  governments  which  concede  the  ordinary  rights  of  free 
speech  and  innocent  action,  than  those  of  attack.”  To  pro¬ 
test  against  “  necessary  changes  ” — which  are  explained  to  mean 
changes  “  in  which  almost  every  one  acquiesces  as  soon  as  they  are 
made  ” — is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Rogers,  “  almost  as  grotesque  and 
misplaced  as  to  protest  against  a  law  of  nature,”  and  he  accord¬ 
ingly  hints  a  regret  that  “  the  practice  of  protesting  has,  except  on 
rare  occasions,  survived  its  older  significance.”  We  are  at  a  loss 
how  to  interpret  an  argument  which  denies  to  Lord  Redesdale  the 
privilege  of  proving  himself  wiser  than  his  generation,  which  it 
justifies  in  the  late  Lord  Holland,  except  as  implying  that  the  right 
of  protest  has  lost  its  value  since  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  aid  to  what 
Mr.  Rogers — and  no  doubt  many  other  politicians  as  well — consider 
political  progress.  Others  will  regard  the  distinction  as  trench¬ 
ing  closely  on  the  borders  of  paradox ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
worth  while  to  add,  that  even  in  the  period  from  the  accession  of 
George  I.  to  the  Reform  Bill  the  protests  were  not,  as  Mr. 
Rogers  himself  elsewhere  shows,  uniformly  or,  at  particular  sea¬ 
sons,  even  mainly,  on  the  side  of  the  wisdom  of  the  future. 
During  the  first  eight  years  of  the  period  they  “  are  chiefly  the 
work  of  the  Jacobite  party  in  the  Lords,  whose  leaders  were 
Atterbury,  Lord  Lichfield,  and  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Wharton”  ; 
and  perhaps  the  most  intemperate  series  in  the  entire  collection 
consists  of  the  elfusions  of  the  intriguers  who  combined  against 
Walpole,  and  upon  whose  efforts  and  their  results  history  has  not 
passed,  to  say  the  least,  a  verdict  of  unqualified  approval. 

It  seems  to  us  much  more  to  the  purpose  to  note,  as  Mr.  Rogers 
has  done,  that  the  significance  of  these  protests  is  considerably 
greater  before  than  after  the  time  when  “  the  restraint  on  the 
publication  of  debates  in  Parliament  was  withdrawn.”  We  can- 
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not  recall  any  other  instance  from  constitutional  history,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  in  which,  while  the  debates  of  legislative 
assemblies  remained  unpublished,  opportunity  has  been  given  to 
individual  legislators  to  place  on  record,  with  or  without  reasons, 
their  assent  to  or  dissent  from  particular  measures.  The  Roman 
practice,  according  to  which,  when  the  intercession  of  a  Tribune 
had  deprived  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  legal  efficacy,  it  was 
customary  to  preserve  the  “  Senatus  auctoritas  ”  in  ■writing,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  names  of  its  principal  supporters,  is  hardly  in 
point ;  for  if  such  documents  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  pro¬ 
tests,  they  were  such  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  at  large  rather  than 
of  individual  members  of  its  body.  Moreover,  the  practice  of 
regularly  publishing  the  debates  of  the  Senate  dates  from  the  first 
consulship  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  there  is  no  proof,  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  of  the  existence  of  the  other  practice  before  the  days  of 
Cicero.  In  England,  the  occasional  desire  of  individual  legislators  of 
a  “  pronounced  ”  type  to  give  publicity  to  their  reasons  for  their 
votes  was  from  the  time  of  the  Long  Parliament  met  by  a  grow¬ 
ing  wish  on  the  part  of  the  public  outside  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  Houses.  But  while  the  Long  Parlia¬ 
ment  allowed  its  proceedings  to  be  published,  it  prohibited  the 
printing  of  speeches  without  special  leave,  and  after  the  Restoration 
the  prohibition  was  jealously  maintained,  though  the  House  of 
Commons  caused  its  votes  and  proceedings  to  be  printed  under  the 
direction  of  the  Speaker.  Inasmuch  as  the  practice  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Parliamentary  debates  did  not  definitively  assert  itself  till 
the  days  of  Wilkes,  what  was  published  before  that  time  was  so 
published  at  first  exceptionally,  and  always  at  considerable  risk. 
So  far  as  the  Lords — to  whom  we  must  confine  our  remarks — were 
concerned,  it  appears  from  Mr.  Rogers's  statement  (in  which  we 
should  at  this  point  have  welcomed  a  few  dates)  that  the 
secrecy  of  Parliamentary  proceedings  was  preserved  longer  by 
them  than  by  the  Commons,  notices  being  “  entered  without  tho 
name  of  the  mover,  no  hint  given  as  to  the  numbers  by  which 
measures  were  carried,  retarded,  or  rejected,  and  even  to  the  last 
twenty  years” — i.e.  to  1857 — “  no  division  lists  published.”  It  is 
therefore  it  priori  highly  improbable  that  so  abnormal  a  practice 
as  that  of  permitting  dissentients  to  record  their  protests  with 
reasons  in  the  Journals  of  the  House  should  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Lords  at  an  early  date,  or  except  under  the  infiuence  of 
peculiar  circumstances. 

There  seem  to  be  no  grounds  whatever  for  supposing  that  the 
occasional  entries  of  the  names  of  dissentients  in  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Lords  during  the  Tudor  reigns  were  made  by  tho 
desire  of  the  dissentients  themselves.  There  are  no  entries  of  the 
names  of  dissentients — except  one  of  an  altogether  peculiar  nature 
— in  the  Journals  during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  none  in  the 
first  four  Parliaments  of  his  successors.  The  practice  of  entering- 
protests  with  reasons  does  not  therefore  appear  to  have  been  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  practice  of  entering  protests  without.  The  innovation 
dates  from  no  earlier  period  than  that  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
although  it  was  then  assumed  as  a  right,  and  stated  by  Hyde 
(according  to  his  own  account,  which,  however,  Mr.  Rogers 
declines  to  trust),  in  the  debate  of  the  24th  of  November  on 
Palmer’s  protest  in  the  Commons,  to  be  a  very  ancient  custom 
with  the  Peers.  Though  after  the  Restoration  (in  1669)  the 
Lords  ordered  their  Committee  of  Privileges  to  examine  “  what 
had  been  the  ancient  custom  of  the  House  concerning  entering  of 
reasons  and  protestations  and  dissents  to  matters  debated  in  Par¬ 
liament,”  and  though  the  subject  was  in  1675  discussed  at 
length  in  the  House,  no  resolution  appears  to  have  been  arrived 
at,  and  no  ancient  precedents  to  have  been  asserted.  It  is  more¬ 
over  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Rogers  that  the  first  instance  of  a  protest 
•with  reasons  in  the  Irish  House  of  Lords  dates  from  1695,  and 
that  the  practice  there  may  be  presumed  to  have  been  borrowed 
from  what  had  now  become  an  established  precedent  in  the  English 
House. 

The  conclusion  therefore  seems  to  be  warranted,  that  the  assump¬ 
tion  of  this  privilege  originated  with  those  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords  who  in  the  early  days  of  the  Long  Parliament  acted  with 
Pym  and  the  popular  party  in  the.  House  of  Commons.  The 
Opposition  “  in  the  Upper  House  ” — or,  speaking  more  precisely, 
on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Upper  House — began  with  the 
petition  of  the  twelve  Lords  in  the  autumn  of  1640  for  the  sum¬ 
moning  of  a  Parliament,  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by  tho 
Lords  as  an  Act  of  the  House.  The  first  formal  protest  against  a 
vote,  with  reasons,  entered  in  the  Journals,  bears  date  Septem¬ 
ber  9th,  1641  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  motives  which  prompted  this  and  subsequent  declarations. 
The  Lords,  it  must  be  remembered,  wTere  at  once  bound  to  attend 
in  Parliament,  and  tied  to  a  House  of  Commons  the  termination 
of  whose  existence  had  been  made  conditional  upon  its  own  assent. 
It  was  therefore  natural  that  the  members  of  the  popular  party  in 
the  Lords  should  desire  to  clear  themselves  by  anticipation  from 
the  consequences  of  votes  which  might  be  regarded  as  “  ill  advice  " 
to  the  sovereign;  and  that  the  Court  party  there  should  abstain 
from  baffling  this  desire  by  prohibiting  the  practice  of  protests 
with  reasons.  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  relation  of  parties 
was  different ;  and  it  is  known  with  what  indignation  the 
attempt  to  introduce  the  practice  there  was  met  and  defeated. 
Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  in  the  House  of  Lords  was  established 
a  privilege  of  an  altogether  abnormal  kind,  which  claimed  to  be 
of  ancient  date,  but  of  which  there  is  no  reason  to  credit  the 
antiquity. 

So  far,  having  no  space  for  details,  wo  should  be  inclined  to 
accept  Mr.  Rogers’s  able  and  lucid  historical  exposition,  Theques- 
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tion,  however,  now  arises,  how  far  the  practice  of  the  actual 
publication  of  these  protests  can  be  said  to  have  been  an  accepted 
one.  The  protests,  says  Mr.  Ropers,  were  “  intended  for  publica¬ 
tion  ” ;  he  afterwards  speaks  of  the  period  when  they  “  were 
written  with  a  view  to  publication,  or  at  least  inspection,"  and 
adds  that  he  is  persuaded  “that  the  occasional  attempt  to  punish 
the  publishers  of  these  protests  was  an  unconstitutional  stretch  of 
Parliamentary  privilege  at  all  times.”  The  difierence  between 
publication  and  inspection  strikes  us  as  very  considerable;  nor 
can  we  recognize  any  difference  in  principle  between  a  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  publication  of  debates  and  a  refusal  to  admit  that 
of  reasoned  protests.  “  Sometimes,”  as  Mr.  Rogers  points  out, 
“  an  attempt  was  made  to  check  the  publication  of  these 
protests,  the  last  of  these  repressive  motions  having  been 
carried  on  the  7th  of  February,  1770.”  Now  the  speech  of 
Lord  Sunderland,  quoted  iu  p.  294  of  Yol.  I.,  would  seem  to 
show  that  the  publication  of  protests  against  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ments  might  in  1722  he  asserted  to  he  a  practice  which  was  tanta¬ 
mount  to  an  abuse :  and  in  the  protest  against  the  vote  expunging 
that  complained  of  by  Sunderland  the  subscribers  profess  their 
desire  that  their  arguments  might  appear  to  “  posterity" — not  to  the 
contemporary  public.  In  1770  indeed,  the  year  in  which  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  (non-exp uuged)  protests  was  for  the  last  time  interfered 
with  by  the  House  of  Lords,  the  signers  of  a  protest  in  favour  of 
Willies  declare  their  desire  to  appeal  to  their  “  own  times  ”  as  well 
as  to  posterity ;  hut  by  this  date  the  publication  of  debates  them¬ 
selves  was  on  the  eve  of  victorious  self-assertion.  As  late  as  1801 
a  printer  was  fined  and  imprisoned  for  publishing  a  famous  protest 
said  to  have  been  composed  by  Sir  Philip  Francis,  hut  this  protest 
had  beeu  previously  expunged  from  the  Journals  by  the  House  of 
Lords. 

And  this  leads  us  briefly  to  notice  another  method,  rarely  re¬ 
sorted  to  by  the  House  of  Lords,  of  checking  the  abuse,  real  or 
supposed,  of  the  privilege  claimed  by  its  members.  The  House 
has  occasionally  ordered  protests  to  be  expunged  wholly  or  in  part, 
but  it  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  tenderness  with  which  an 
assembly  treats  its  own  privileges  that  there  should  he  only  fifteen 
cases  in  which  this  expedient  has  been  adopted.  Eleven  of  these 
expunged  protests,  however,  found  their  way  into  contemporary 
pamphlets ;  while  the  remaining  four  have,  with  the  help  of  an 
imperfect  copy  in  one  case,  and  in  the  others  of  the  detective 
powei's  of  Mr.  Rogers  and  two  skilled  and  apparently  official 
coadjutors,  been  recovered  for  the  benefit  of  “  posterity.”  One  of 
the  expunged  protests — that  of  Lord  Oxford  in  1797 — it  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  satisfactory  to  read  in  black  and  white,  inasmuch  as  the 
proceedings  which  followed  upon  his  motion  for  peace  will  always 
remain  imperfectly  known  and  appreciated.  It  is  a  gem  of  its 
kind,  and  asserts  the  desire  of  its  author  to  make  “this  public 
avowal  of  my  principles,  which  nothing  on  earth  shall  make  me 
alter,  and  which  I  have  learnt  from  the  acts  and  writings  of  our 
ancestors,  who  loved  liberty  and  understood  it.”  For  the  rest, 
expunged  protests  are  frequently  followed  by  other  protests  on  the 
part  of  their  authors,  of  which  we  may  quote  one,  as  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  tribute  to  the  dignity  of  the  system  (April  16th, 
1701) : — 

Because  it  is  the  privilege  of  the  Peers  to  enter  their  dissent,  and  it  has 
been  the  ancient  practice  to  enter  also  their  reasons  of  such  dissent,  of  which 
the  Lords  that  so  protest  are  the  most  proper  judges,  as  well  knowing  what 
arguments  persuaded  them  to  be  of  that  opinion ;  and  no  reasons  can 
he  more  proper  than  such  as  they  conceive  are  founded  upon  matter  of 
fact. 

It  is  obvious  that,  in  the  case  of  a  practice  lending  itself  to  the 
direct  expression  of  the  judgment  and  feeling  of  individuals,  the 
interpretation  of  the  term  “reasons”  becomes  an  entirely  subjec¬ 
tive  process.  Thus  we  have  in  one  instance  a  long  legal  argu¬ 
ment,  signed  and  doubtless  composed  by  Lord  Erskine,  on  the 
Banbury  Peerage  case;  elsewhere  we  have  terseness  itself  in  the 
words  of  the  protest  against  the  decisions  on  another  (the 
Douglas)  Peerage  case  of  1769,  or  in  Lord  Eldon’s  declaration 
against  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  of  1831 

Because  I  wish  to  record  my  humble  opinion  that  this  Bill,  instead  of 
removing  uncertainty  and  delay,  and  expense  in  the  adminstration  of  the 
laws  relating  to  bankruptcy,  will  increase  that  uncertainty,  delay,  and 
expense  unnecessarily. 

A  much  earlier  protest  (in  1707,  against  the  Scottish  Union), 
exhibits  greater  caution,  alleging, 

because  the  Constitution  of  this  kingdom  has  been  found  so  very  excellent, 
and  therefore  justly  applauded  by  all  yur  neighbours,  for  so  many  ages, 
that  we  cannot  conceive  it  prudent  now  to  change  it,  and  to  venture  at  all 
those  alterations  made  by  this  Bill,  some  of  them  especially  being  of  such  a 
nature,  that  as  the  .inconvenience  and  danger  of  them  (in  our  humble 
opinion)  is  already  but  too  obvious,  so  we  think  it  more  proper  and  decent  to 
avoid  entering  further  into  the  particular  apprehensions  we  have  from  the 
passing  of  this  law. 

If,  again,  as  Mr.  Rogers  justly  points  out,  it  is  satisfactory  to  note 
an  almost  absolute  absence  from  these  protests  of  “  evidence  of  a 
private  feeling  on  a  matter  of  mere  personal  interest,  which  is 
distinct  from  public  considerations,”  it  must  be  conceded  that 
ebullitions  of  temper  and  even  rage — from  which  it  its  customary 
to  regard  the  House  of  Lords  as  traditionally  exempt — have  here 
at  various  times  found  a  convenient  safety-valve.  We  have 
already  referred  to  the  tone  of  several  of  the  declarations  directed 
against  Walpole ;  hut  protesting  peers  of  our  own  century  have  at 
times  used  language  of  considerable  strength  against  measures,  if 
not  against  men.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  and  others  preface 
their  cavils  against  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Bill  by  the 
sweeping  remark  that  it  appears  to  them  “  that  everything  that 


can  he  objectionable  and  impolitic  in  a  public  measure  is  to  be 
found  in  this  Bill  ”;  and  it  certainly  seems  a  strange  illustration  of 
the  proprieties  of  constitutional  government  to  find  eight  lords 
asserting  ofa  Bill  passed  by  Parliament  in  1S70  that  “  property  has 
its  rights  as  well  as  its  duties,  and  the  present  Bill  is  the  greatest 
violation  of  them  in  modern  times.”  Ilow  remarkable  is  the  contrast 
between  so  destructive  a  criticism  as  this,  and  the  first  of  Lord 
Denman’s  reasons  for  protesting  alter  the  passage  of  another  famous 
measure  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government :  — 

Because  free  discussion  was  again  prevented  on  this  stage  of  the  Bill  by 
the  refusal  of  clamorous  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  Lord 
Dunboyue,  one  of  the  Representative  Peers  for  Ireland. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  at  all  events,  Irish  members  have  a  stand¬ 
ing  remedy  for  this  standing  grievance  ;  and  in  proof  of  the  use 
which  can  he  made  of  the  former  by  an  assiduous  pen,  we  need 
only  refer  to  the  protests  of  a  former  Lord  Oloncurry  (1799-1853), 
especially  to  the  one  in  which  he  gives  four  reasons  for  being 
dissentient,  and  one  for  being  “  most  especially  dissentient,”  from 
the  vote  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Government  of  Lord 
Melbourne. 

That  these  volumes  are  full  of  the  most  varied  interest  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  our  Parliamentary  history  need  hardly  he  repeated. 
Mr.  Rogers  has  done  his  best,  by  means  of  a  brief  preliminary 
digest,  succinct  introductory  notices  to  each  protest,  and  ample  in¬ 
dices,  to  facilitate  the  perusal  of  his  vast  collection.  It  can  hardly 
fail  to  he  usefully  examined  from  more  than  one  point  of  view,  and 
will  furnish  entertainment  and  instruction  to  the  student  of  cha¬ 
racter  as  well  as  to  the  historical  reader.  The  protests  of  the  period 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  American  War  are  more  especially 
valuable  for  the  history  of  Parliamentary  parties;  in  those  ofa  later 
period  we  are  more  interested  in  the  opinions  of  individuals, 
though  numerously  signed  protests  accompany  the  passing  of  the 
most  important  measures  of  the  present  century — the  Reform 
Bill,  the  Repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  and  of  the  Navigation 
Acts,  and  the  Irish  Church  Act  of  1869.  During  the  last 
hundred  years,  at  all  events,  there  have  never  been  wanting  indi¬ 
vidual  peers  who  have  devoted  themselves  with  single-minded 
energy  to  the  practice  of  protesting ;  but  it  is  perhaps  only  during 
the  French  Revolution  ai.d  War  periods  that  these  utterances  of 
habitual  isolation,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  possess  a  marked 
interest.  Mr.  Rogers  has  in  general  so  judiciously  abstained  from 
a  species  of  comment  wholly  uncalled  for  in  a  collection  of  histo¬ 
rical  materials,  that  we  are  half  unwilling  in  conclusion  to  protest, 
on  our  own  behalf,  against  one  assertion  in  which  he  has  indulged 
in  his  preface  in  reference  to  Lord  Stanhope’s  protest  of  February  1, 
1793.  Lord  Stanhope  there  asserts  that  “  it  does  not  appear  by  the 
papers  communicated  to  this  House  by  Ilis  Majesty’s  command 
that  any  act  of  hostility  against  this  country  has  been  committed 
on  the  part  of  France.  But,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  rupture  has 
been  actually  brought  about  by  an  act  of  our  Government.”  On 
this  Mr.  Rogers  observes  that  “  the  Government  is  charged  with 
having  deliberately  brought  about  a  rupture  with  the  French  Re¬ 
public  (a  fact  which  was  subsequently  proved  by  the  late  Mr. 
Gohden,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  ‘1793  and  1853’).”  We  have 
not  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  turn  to  Mr.  Cobden’s  pamphlet, 
hut,  inasmuch  as  it  is  certain  that  Pitt  was  willing  to  negotiate 
even  after  Chauvelin  had  received  his  passports,  we  cannot  under¬ 
stand  in  what  sense  Pitt  can  he  said  by  that  act — which  must  surely 
he  the  act  referred  to — to  have  deliberately  brought  about  the 
rupture. 


DREW’S  JUMMOO  AND  KASHMIR  * 

WE  are  already  familiar  with  Kashmir  as  the  despair  of  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  theme  of  poets,  aud  the  coveted  retreat  of 
hard-worked  Indian  officers.  The  present  bulky  volume  is  the 
same  country  treated  by  a  practised  geologist.  The  author 
spent  ten  years  in  a  country  where  few  Englishmen  have  ever 
spent  as  many  months.  Tie  was  employed  by  the  sovereign  to 
survey  and  report  on  the  geological  features  of  the  kingdom  ;  he 
had  for  some  time  the  administrative  care  of  the  forests ;  and  in 
1S71  he  actually  discharged  the  duties  of  Governor  of  the  outlying- 
province  or  dependency  of  Ladakh.  Very  lew  Englishmen  have 
had  such  opportunities  of  penetrating  below  the  surface  of  native 
rule,  and  Mr.  Drew  has  made  a  considerable  addition  to  ora  stock 
of  information  regarding  the  less  known  tracts  which  are  compre¬ 
hended  under  the  sway  of.  one  who  is  known  to  the  natives  of 
India  as  the  Maharaja  of  Junnnoo.  An  objection  to  the  hook  is 
perhaps  the  predominance  of  geological  statistics.  A  certain  class 
of  readers  and  scholars  will  hail  any  contribution  to  the  data  of 
this  eminently  progressive  science ;  and  we  are  by  no  means 
disposed  to  undervalue  details,  minute,  copious,  and  accurate,  about 
the  rocks  and  the  valleys,  the  glaciers  and  the  rivers  of  this 
unexplored  country.  But  the  general  reader  will  probably  be  of 
opinion  that  we  hear  too  little  of  the  people  and  too  much  about 
the  stones.  Moraines  and  lacustrine  deposits,  fans  and  watersheds, 
blocks  of  talus,  mica  schist  and  micaceous  sauds,  grauwacke  aud 
gueiss,  neve  and  laminated  whitish  clay,  are  terms  scattered 
more  or  less  plentifully  over  the  whole  hook.  We  observe  that 
some  of  our  contemporaries  have  praised  the  plan  of  the  work,  thus 
going  rather  beyond  the  author’s  estimate  of  his  own  production. 
For  Mr.  Brew  thinks  it  necessary  in  one  or  two  places  to  apologize 
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for  the  plan  on  which  he  has  detailed  his  ample  geographical  facts. 
It  would  have  been  better,  we  think,  had  the  author  given  us,  in 
one  or  two  weighty  and  separate  chapters,  the  results  of  his  geo¬ 
logical  survey,  and  then  dealt  independently  with  such  sub¬ 
jects  as  population  and  languages,  outlying  provinces,  the  caprices 
of  royalty,  and  the  customs  of  the  poor.  Then  we  must  not 
forget  that  Mr.  Drew  in  1871  found  himself  in  the  position  of 
an  Englishman  serving-  under  an  Oriental  autocrat,  and  himself,  in 
all  probability,  wielding  in  his  governorship  all  the  delegated  au¬ 
thority  and  influence  of  his  master.  Here  was  a  grand  opportunity, 
when  English  principle  had  been  combined  with  Asiatic  force.  A 
man  of  observation  and  intelligence,  as  his  writings  show,  was 
placed  suddenly  in  a  position  where  his  power  of  studying 
Orientals  was  unrivalled,  and  his  ability  to  do  good  would  be  limited 
only  by  deference  to  his  employer's  wishes,  or  by  the  nature  of 
the  agencies  which  he  would  be  forced  to  employ.  There  were  no 
embarrassing  laws  to  fetter,  no  tiresome  Special  Correspondents  to 
worry,  no  vigilant  press  to  report,  no  absurd  red  tape  to  confine  or 
cabin,  no  ignorant  and  prejudiced  Parliament  to  cavil,  impede,  and 
thwart.  The  curtain  which  so  often  intervenes  between  the 
Indian  administrator  and  the  native  community  would  be  lifted. 
The  Asiatic  would  appear  in  his  true  colours,  just  as  he  seemed  to 
a  Subahdar  of  Akbar  or  Aurangzib.  Yet,  for  some  reason  which 
we  are  unable  to  discover,  of  these  experiences  there  is  little  or  no 
fruit.  Mr.  Drew’s  governorship  of  Ladakh  is  as  barren  in  results 
as  the  Lokzhung  ridges  or  the  Kuenlun  plains,  the  desolation  of 
which  he  describes  with  such  fidelity  and  force.  Possibly  he  may 
have  witnessed  scenes  and  practices  which  he  did  not  like  to  reveal 
or  comment  on  ;  or  he  may  have  been  unconscious  that  there  was 
anything  peculiar  in  his  position  and  circumstances.  But,  in  any 
view,  a  tine  chance  has  been  thrown  away.  We  shall  not  know 
where  the  Asiatic  sandal  pinches,  or  what  the  Hindu  and  Mahorn- 
medan  most  covet,  hate,  fear,  dislike,  or  reverence. 

But  we  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  this  volume  merely  because 
the  author  has  not  told  us  how  a  beneficent  Englishman,  unfettered 
by  priggish  codes  or  stupid  circulars,  could  deal  with  Oriental 
cunning,  or  put  down  crimes  of  violence,  or  draw  out  whatever  is 
praiseworthy  or  capable  of  improvement  in  the  native  character. 
The  history  of  Kashmir  and  its  dependencies  is  not  perhaps  so 
well  known  as  to  render  a  brief  summary  superfluous.  The  rule 
of  Hindu  sovereigns  goes  far  back  into  “the  mists  of  fabling 
time,”  like  the  praise  of  beauty  in  Wordsworth's  Russian  fugi¬ 
tive.  Then,  after  a  series  of  desultory  attacks,  came  the  permanent 
conquest  of  the  Mogul  Emperors,  several  of  whom,  by  going  from 
Lahore  or  Agra  to  Kashmir  in  summer  time,  merely  antici¬ 
pated  the  practice  of  Indian  statesmen,  who  prefer  the  cool  breezes 
of  a  delicious  climate  to  the  hot  winds  or  vapour  of  the  plains.  In 
the  earlier  half  of  the  last  century,  Nadir  Shah,  who  carried  fire 
and  sword  everywhere  and  upset  effete  despotisms,  annexed 
Kashmir  to  Cabul.  This  annexation  did  not  last  for  more  than 
seventy  years,  when  a  Mahommedan  governor  deemed  the  time  had 
come  for  setting  up  his  own  independence.  But  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  or  about  the  year  1820,  Runjeet  Sing,  whose  progress 
towards  India  had  been  arrested  by  his  own  consciousness  of 
British  supremacy,  as  well  as  by  the  masterly  diplomacy  of  Metcalfe, 
laid  hands  on  Kashmir,  and  the  Mahommedan  rule  collapsed. 
So  matters  remained  until  the  first  Sikh  War,  when  Lord 
Hardinge,  in  order  to  reward  Gholab  Sing  for  his  judicious  ab¬ 
stinence,  made  over  to  him  the  Vale  of  Kashmir  Proper,  in  addition 
to  Jummoo,  of  which  he  had  already  possession.  The  whole 
country  now  ruled  by  the  son  and  successor  of  Gholab  Sing  is 
made  up  of  two  distinct  provinces,  Jummoo  and  Kashmir,  and  of 
three  outlying  dependencies,  Gilgit,  Baltistan,  and  Ladakh. 
Jummoo  is  subdivided  into  seven  zillahs  or  districts,  after  the 
Indian  fashion,  and  Kashmir  into  six.  The  Maharaja  has  copied, 
with  almost  Chinese  fidelity,  the  administrative  agency  of  the 
Punjab,  and  has  placed  in  each  district  officials  corresponding  to 
our  Deputy-Commissioner,  with  his  Assistant  and  his  three  or  four 
native  Tahsildars.  The  three  outlying  provinces  are  modelled  on 
the  Non -Regulation  Provinces  of  India  ;  in  short,  in  exterior  form 
and  official  nomenclature,  the  indigenous  rule  is  an  exact  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  exotic  invention.  We  are  thankful  to  Mr.  Drew  for 
givingus  these  details.  But,  having  got  the  machinery  and  the  frame¬ 
work,  as  already  remarked,  we  want  to  know  how  the  wheels  re¬ 
volve,  and  how  the  inevitable  friction  is  smoothed.  This  is 
precisely  what  we  miss  in  a  volume  based  on  opportunities  which 
may  not  recur. 

The  climate  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Maharaja’s  territo¬ 
ries  might  deprive  an  Englishman  of  his  privilege  of  grumbling  at 
the  weather.  There  is  the  triple  division  of  heat,  rains,  and  cold 
season,  as  in  India.  But  the  hot  weather  hardly  begins  in  April, 
while  it  ends  in  June,  and  the  rains  are  not  prolonged  beyond  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  bright  cold  weather  fills  up  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
varied  by  rain  in  December,  and  by  snow  on  ridges  of  from  three 
to  four  thousand  feet  in  height.  In  the  less  elevated  tracts  there 
is  considerable  heat  in  tho  daytime,  but  the  temperature  invariably 
falls  after  sunset.  Parts  of  Kashmir  and  Jummoo  are  within  the 
fever  range,  and  Srinuggur  itself,  like  most  other  native  cities,  is 
not  always  up  to  the  level  of  modern  sanitation.  Some  curious 
statistics  are  given  of  the  fall  of  snow  in  the  more  distant  tracts 
beyond  the  first  ridges  of  the  Himalayas.  In  the  lowest  ranges 
adjacent  to  the  Punjab  snow  never  falls  in  ordinary  years  ;  at  four 
thousand  feet  of  elevation  there  is  snow  in  January;  from  this 
height  to  six  or  eight  thousand  feet  snow  remains  for  some  little 
time  after  a  fall.  At  ten  thousand  feet  on  the  slopes,  and  in 
secluded  and  sheltered  valleys  on  a  much  lower  level,  snow  lasts 


for  three  months,  and  may  remain  for  five ;  while  in  the  highest 
villages  of  the  Bhutna  and  Ilasora  valleys  it  lies  for  seven  months, 
and  just  concedes  to  the  inhabitants  enough  of  summer  to  sow  and 
reap  their  barley  and  other  crops  in  haste.  The  limit  of  perpetual 
snow  appears  to  commence  at  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  feet, 
and  beyond  that  is  the  area  of  glaciers.  There  are  naturally  ex¬ 
ceptions  to  these  general  rules,  depending  on  more  or  less  of  expo¬ 
sure  to  wind  and  sun ;  but,  for  practical  purposes,  these  defini¬ 
tions  are  correct.  As  we  get  beyond  the  watershed  and  out 
of  the  influence  of  the  tropical  rains,  the  climate  becomes  dry, 
exhilarating,  and  crisp ;  in  Ladakh  the  traveller  enjoys  a  brisk 
keen  air,  a  clear  sky,  and  a  bright  sun.  In  Zanskar,  as  Mr.  Andrew 
Wilson  has  lately  told  us,  the  winter  lasts  for  a  good  seven 
months,  during  which  time  men  and  cattle  remain  within  doors, 
and  earth  is  stored  up  in  summer  and  autumn,  to  be  sprinkled 
over  the  fields  at  the  return  of  spring,  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
melting  of  the  snow  and  the  labours  of  the  agriculturist.  Ava¬ 
lanches  are  not  uncommon,  and  in  one  instance  a  whole  village 
was  buried  for  twenty  hours.  When  released,  the  population  was 
found  to  have  increased  by  a  child  bom  in  the  night.  Another 
village  on  the  frontier  of  Baltistan  and  Ladakh  was  so  limited  in 
space  that  the  description  reads  more  like  that  of  a  rabbit-burrow 
than  of  a  place  tenanted  by  human  beings.  The  community  in 
troublous  times  had  crowded  together  for  protection  in  a  kind  of 
fort,  and,  though  now  at  peace  under  one  Government,  the  families 
continued  the  practice  for  warmth  and  social  convenience.  The 
whole  ground  is  roofed  over,  and  you  pass  from  one  house  to 
another  under  the  upper  rooms  of  a  third.  All  these  conditions 
do  not  appear  favourable  to  the  spread  of  agriculture,  the  growth 
of  timber,  or  the  increase  of  population.  In  some  of  the  lower 
ranges  there  are  fine  forests  of  acacia  and  deodar,  with  scrub  and 
underwood  in  abundance.  But  parts  of  Ladakh  and  Zanskar  are 
bare  and  destitute  of  vegetation.  Plantations  have  been  felled, 
and  have  not  been  replaced,  or  the  ground  has  been  taken  up  for 
additional  crops  necessary  to  support  life.  Here  and  there  walnuts 
will  not  ripen,  and  trees  will  not  shoot  up,  for  want  of  sunshine 
and  protection.  The  inhabitants  defy  the  cold  by  keeping  up 
large  fires  in  the  winter,  by  abstaining  from  all  ablution,  and  by 
weariug  their  clothes  till  they  drop  to  pieces  from  old  age. 

Mr.  Drew  also  gives  a  great  deal  of  curious  information, 
for  which  the  book  itself  must  be  consulted,  about  the  salt 
lakes  and  their  levels,  the  effect  of  glaciers  in  damming  up  the 
channels  and  outlets  of  water,  and  the  drainage  and  watersheds, 
Happily,  some  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  at  considerable 
elevations ;  in  one  place  the  Jhelam  is  fit  for  boats  in  a 
valley  of  five  thousand  feet ;  and  the  Indus,  in  another,  flows 
sluggishly  through  an  alluvial  flat  at  a  level  of  more  than 
thirteen  thousand  feet,  whero  there  would  appear  to  be  neither 
boatmen  nor  traders,  exports  or  imports,  markets  or  produce. 
Sportsmen  who  hanker  after  a  country  which  is  said  to  abound 
in  pheasants,  partridges,  and  woodcocks,  and  other  game,  will 
glean  little  or  nothing  from  Mr.  Drew's  pages.  There  are  passing 
references  to  flora  and  fauna,  but  no  indications  of  any  choice  and. 
undisturbed  localities  in  Kashmir  Proper.  In  the  more  distant 
regions  there  is  a  stillness  and  an  absence  of  animal  life  which 
brings  the  desolation  vividly  to  the  reader’s  mind.  A  Royal  hunt 
is  described  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jummoo.  Deer  are  shot 
from  stages  erected  on  trees,  well  known  to  Anglo-Indians  as 
machans ;  and  hogs  are  speared  on  horseback  where  the  nature  of 
the  country  will  admit  of  it,  in  spite  of  ravines.  It  may  horrify 
genuine  boar-hunters  to  learn  that,  besides  the  legitimate  weapon 
of  the  hog-spear,  other  arms  are  brought  into  play,  and  the  boars 
are  pulled  down  by  a  motley  pack  of  hounds,  slashed  by  the  swords 
of  Sepoys,  mobbed  by  native  hunters  armed  with  heavy  spears,  and 
massacred  in  snares  and  nets.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
scale  of  preparations  when  we  read  that  the  beaters  at  these  l  a t tries 
muster  two  thousand,  and  that  drums  and  blunderbusses  assist  the 
babble  of  Asiatic  voices  in  starting  the  game.  Hares  and  antelopes 
may  be  found  in  the  higher  regions,  and  Mr.  Drew  was  fortunate 
enough  to  come  across  a  yak  in  his  wild  state,  a  heavy  animal, 
with  a  lumbering  gallop,  as  well  as  to  catch  a  young  kyang ,  or 
wild  ass,  some  two  weeks  old.  This  animal  has  a  thick  and  soft 
coat,  a  curly  mane,  and  a  short  and  bushy  tail.  It  soon  lost  its 
shyness,  but  could  not  be  reared.  One  specimen  shot  by  Mr.  Drew 
tasted  like  beefsteak.  These  animals  were  seen  sometimes  iu  herds 
of  one  hundred,  and  they  appear  to  resemble  the  ass  rather  than 
the  horse.  We  read  also  of  the  marmots,  noticed  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
with  their  brown  fur  and  cry  between  a  squeak  and  a  whistle. 
But  throughout  five  hundred  pages  the  geologist  or  geographer 
predominates  over  the  sportsman  or  naturalist. 

Curious  customs  and  traits  of  national  life  are,  however,  not 
wanting.  Philanthropists  will  be  glad  to  acknowledge  the  whole¬ 
some  influence  of  the  British  Government  in  suppressing  Suttee  in 
tho  dominions  of  an  independent  ruler.  On  the  death  of  one  who 
was  the  uncle  of  the  present  King  and  the  brother  of  Gholab  Sing, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  widows  are  said  to  have  immolated  them¬ 
selves.  In  another  instance,  so  said  an  eye-witness,  twenty-two 
deluded  creatures  followed  their  husbands,  and,  even  allowing  for 
native  exaggeration,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  large 
numbers  were  drugged,  cajoled,  or  forced  to  the  pyres.  All  this 
is  at  end,  and  even  female  infanticide — a  practice  far  more  difficult 
to  detect  and  deal  with  than  widow-burning — has  so  far  decreased 
that  men  of  a  certain  caste  called  Micms  can  afford  to  intermarry 
amongst  themselves,  instead  of  being  compelled,  from  the  paucity 
of  women,  to  take  wives  from  the  castes  below  them.  On  the  other 
hand  the  disgusting  saturnalia  of  the  Ilodi  is  iu  full  force  at 
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Jummoo,  and  respectable  inhabitants  and  even  courtiers  must 
become  targets  for  balls  of  red  and  yellow  powder  and  dirty 
water,  besides  filthy  jests  and  Oriental  Billingsgate.  There  is, 
as  a  set-oil’  against  these  orgies  at  which  the  Maharaja  con¬ 
descends  to  preside,  a  not  unpleasing  description  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice  by  the  ruler  himself  in  public  Durbar.  Here  we 
have,  in  practice,  the  peculiar  Oriental  theory  of  all  kinds 
of  authority  beneficently  exercised  by  one  man.  In  one  and 
the  same  audience,  which  takes  place  daily  and  may  last  for 
three  hours,  the4 Maharaja  grants  leave  of  absence  to  officials, 
decides  on  marriage  contracts,  sentences  criminals,  reviews 
cases  sifted  or  even  adjudicated  at  Kashmir  and  .Jummoo, 
refers  points  for  inquiry  to  subordinates,  and  examines  wit¬ 
nesses  himself,  manifesting  in  this  department  considerable  skill. 
This  sounds  very  rude,  rough-hewn,  and  unsystematic,  and  our 
administrators  have  long  ago  in  India  been  hurried  onwards  past 
the  patriarchal  age.  But  that  it  still  finds  favour  with  the 
Oriental  mind  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  There  are  several  other 
topics  discussed  at  length  or  partly  noticed,  for  which  we  cannot 
find  space.  The  chapters  on  Srinuggur,  the  summer  capital  as 
distinguished  from  Jummoo ;  on  the  various  castes ;  on  the  passes 
and  their  routes ;  and  on  the  Mahommedans  and  Buddhists,  are 
worthy  of  close  attention.  The  game  of  Polo  is  described  and 
illustrated,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  athletes  of  Lillie  Bridge 
might  adopt  some  improvements  from  Mr.  Drew’s  woodcuts.  In 
his  remarks  on  the  languages  the  author  appears  to  us  to  have 
rather  confounded  varieties  of  idiom,  and  even  of  pronunciation, 
with  real  differences  of  language.  Many  of  the  words  in  his  seven 
dialects  are  identical  with  the  Urdu  or  Hindostani  of  the  plains, 
and  come  straight  from  the  Sanskrit,  and  several  of  the  inflections 
of  the  Dogri  Grammar  differ  very  little  from  those  in  use  in  the 
plains  of  India.  We  should  add  that  the  value  of  the  work  for 
reference  is  enhanced  by  no  fewer  than  eight  different  maps, 
devoted  respectively  to  races,  religions,  languages,  political  status, 
heights  of  mountains,  and  so  on.  These  charts,  for  the  purposes 
of  illustration,  are  worth  any  number  of  columns  of  figures,  and 
appeal  to  the  eye  at  once. 

We  trust,  in  conclusion,  that  the  publication  of  this  volume  may 
not  have  an  effect  which  we  are  quite  sure  the  author  never  in¬ 
tended.  Newspaper  correspondents  and  subalterns  anxious  for  active 
service  and  promotion  are  already  far  too  fond  of  “  ventilating  ” 
the  annexation  of  the  loveliest  of  Himalayan  valleys,  and  of  de¬ 
ploring  the  error  of  Lord  Hardinge  in  allowing  such  a  windfall  to 
pass  out  of  our  hands.  Those  who  read  the  work  with  the  atten¬ 
tion  which  it  merits  ought  to  conclude  that  it  is  our  interest  and  our 
duty  to  let  the  Maharaja  remain  iu  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
his  snowy  passes  and  his  beautiful  vales. 


CAMBERWELL.* 

fin  HE  villages  which  surround  London  are  one  by  one  becoming 
A-  suburbs,  and  by  an  equally  gradual  but  equally  sure  process 
are  turned  into  parts  of  the  “  city,”  to  use  the  word  city  in  its 
ordinary  sense.  One  feature  is  common  to  almost  all  these  villages. 
They  have  a.  High  Street,  an  institution  recognized  by  a  similar 
name  among  the  High  as  well  as  the  Low  German  people.  In 
Holland  it  is  “  de  Iloog  Straat  ” ;  in  Germany  “  die  Iloch  Strasse.” 
But  the  name  is  the  same,  and  it  is  everywhere  found,  and  every¬ 
where  signifies  the  same  thing — namely,  the  street  of  houses  which 
borders  the  Iloog,  or  Iloch,  weg,  or  High  Way.  No  peculiar  ele¬ 
vation  is  intended  by  the  expression.  Holborn,  in  part,  is  “  High,” 
but  has  no  High  Street.  The  High  Street  in  Southwark  and 
other  places  lies  lower  than  some  parts  of  the  adjacent  town.  But 
the  High  Street  must  be  the  street  on  the  high-road.  “  Street  ”  is 
not  to  be  distinguished  too  sharply  from  “  road.”  Both  originally 
seem  to  have  meant  nearly  the  same  thing  ;  we  find  “  street  ”  often 
applied  in  the  country  to  roads  far  away  from  any  village  or 
town ;  but  in  those  local  names  in  which  the  syllable  “  street  ” 
occurs,  we  generally  discover  some  allusion  to  pavement.  “  Brook- 
streets  ”  are  common ;  so  are  “  Stone-streets.”  In  both  cases  we 
should  probably  now  speak  of  a  causeway.  Before  bridges  were 
easily  built  a  paved  ford  might  be  termed  a  “  Brook-street.”  So, 
too,  “  High-streets  ”  may  sometimes,  if  not  always,  be  taken  to 
denote  a  paved  place  on  a  high-road.  The  paved  places  would  of 
course  be  at  the  houses  of  the  villages  through  which  the  high¬ 
road  passed.  We  find,  therefore,  that  even  now  the  High  Street 
of  our  suburban  towns  seldom  crosses  the  high-road,  and  that 
when  it  does,  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  original  direction  of 
the  road.  Thus  the  ancient  way  from  London  towards  Oxford 
passed  from  the  New  Gate  across  a  valley  and  a  brook,  up  a  hill — 
Holborn  Hill — and,  at  a  distance  of  nearly  a  mile  from  the  City, 
led  through  the  village  of  St.  Giles’s,  turning  a  little  aside,  to 
follow  the  direction  of  the  rows  of  houses.  At  the  present  day, 
however,  High  Street,  St.  Giles’s,  is  at  right  angles  to  New  Oxford 
Street,  and  the  student  of  the  comparative  anatomy  of  English 
towns  would  be  led,  even  without  any  knowledge  of  the  recent 
history  of  St.  Giles’s,  to  conclude  that  the  “  order  of  nature  ”  had 
been  interfered  with.  There  are  High  Streets  in  Aldgate,  in 
St.  Marylebone,  Kensington,  Shoreditch,  Fulham,  Beckham, 
Southwark,  and  many  other  places,  all  round  London,  as  well  as 
Camberwell. 

At  Camberwell  the  high-road  from  London  branches  into  two — 
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'  one  branch  leading  eastward  through  High  Street,  Peckham, 
towards  Deptford,  the  other  going  on  southward  towards  Croydon, 
over  Denmark  Ilill,  and  through  that  particular  High  Street  which 
belongs  to  Camberwell.  Fifty  years  ago,  or  less,  Camberwell  was 
in  the  country,  but  a  child  born  there  last  week  would  assuredly 
be  a  Londoner,  if  not  a  cockney.  Yet  Mr.  Jowett  or  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing,  both  of  whom  first  saw  light  at  Camberwell,  are  by  no  means 
to  be  called  Londoners.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  Harri¬ 
son  speaks  of  it  as  a  very  pleasant  village  of  rather  a  straggling 
form ;  and  another  writer  says  of  it,  in  1761,  that  it  is  a  pleasant 
village  in  Surrey,  two  miles  from  Southwark.  It  retains  a  good 
deal  of  its  pleasantness,  for,  though  much  nearer  the  City  than  such 
crowded  places  as  Peckham,  Deptford,  Stratford,  or  Kentish  Town, 
it  has  much  still  left  of  the  greenness  which  distinguished  it  when 
an  aloe  flowered  in  Lord  Trevor’s  garden  a  hundred  and  forty-four 
years  ago,  and  when,  nearly  a  century  earlier,  Evelyn  wrote  of  it 
that  it  had  a  fine  prospect  through  the  meadows  to  London.  The 
Green  has  been  well  preserved,  and  the  Grove  is  still  bordered 
with  handsome  trees.  But  every  year  the  open  space  is  encroached 
upon,  and  there  are  few  localities  more  crowded  now  than  the  site 
of  Lord  Trevor’s  house.  The  increase  of  the  population  in  these 
districts  has  been  something  enormous.  Whether  the  parish  had  a 
good  name  for  healthiness,  though  for  the  most  part  lying  very  low, 
or  for  some  other  reason,  the  London  people  have  crowded  into  it  in 
larger  numbers  than  into  any  other  parish  on  that  side  of  the  river. 
Thus,  while  in  fifty  years  the  number  of  houses  in  Southwark  has 
increased  about  thirty  per  cent.,  and  in  Lambeth  as  much  as  two 
hundred  per  cent.,  there  were  in  Camberwell  at  the  last  Census 
twenty  thousand  houses,  against  three  thousand  in  1821,  and 
111,306  people,  against  17,876  fifty  years  before.  These  are 
startling  figures,  but  Mr.  Blanch  supports  them  by  others  of 
equal  and  even  greater  significance.  Thus  the  population  was 
only  7,059  at  the  beginning  of  this  century ;  and  three  hundred 
years  ago  the  average  number  of  births  registered  in  ten  years 
was  twenty-three  and  the  deaths  twenty-six.  The  church 
registers  begin  in  1558,  and  are  full  of  curious  notes,  as  are  the 
churchwardens’  accounts.  The  Registrar  of  the  time  of  Charles 
II.  introduced  a  new,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  remember,  a  unique, 
feature  into  the  book  in  his  charge,  for  the  margins  are  decorated 
with  lively  sketches  in  pen  and  ink.  Under  1684  it  contains  the 
names  of  three  people  touched  by  Charles,  probably  at  Sir  Thomas 
Bond’s  house,  afterwards  Lord  Trevor’s ;  but  the  entries  make  no 
note  of  the  subsequent  history  of  the  patients,  a  girl  and  two  boys. 
Among  the  names  in  the  register  in  1784  As  that  of  a  Mr.  Ono 
Tichener,  who  is  said  to  have  come  by  his  Christian  name  in  a 
curious  way.  The  sponsors  at  his  christening  mistook  the 
officiating  clergyman’s  question,  “  Name  this  child,”  and,  one 
of  them  answering  “Oh,  no,”  the  “too  impetuous  parson” 
went  on  at  once,  “Ono,  I  baptize  thee,”  &c.  This  story, 
which  Mr.  Blanch  gives  in  a  foot-note,  and  which  we  have 
heard  before,  may  safely  be  said  to  require  confirmation.  Another 
odd  name  is  “  Sence.”  It  occurs  as  early  as  1 5  59,  when  Matthew 
Draper  married  Sence  Blackwell.  In  1571  it  is  varied  into 
“Saintes,”  but  for  the  most  part  it  is  written  Sence,  and  it  occurs 
half-a-dozen  times  with  different  surnames.  One  historian  of 
Camberwell  has  supposed  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  Cynthia,  and 
another  that  it  represents  a  moral  quality,  like  Mercy  or  Prudence. 
This  is  probable,  and  Machyn,  jn  his  Diary,  gives  the  name  as 
Sens.  In  a  note  on  the  name,  Mr.  Blanch  is  good  enough  to  in¬ 
form  us  that  “  inferior  women  of  this  time  were  called  ‘  goody,’ 
as  Goody  Brown,”  but  what  Goody  Brown  contributes  in  elucida¬ 
tion  of  the  question  in  hand  we  have  been  unable  to  determine. 
But  in  printing  the  will  of  Elizabeth  Basingdon  Mr.  Blanch  gives 
us  some  very  interesting  information  on  this  subject  of  names, 
though  the  names  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be  found  in  the  church 
register.  The  will  is  dated  in  1 544,  and  by  it  the  testator  be¬ 
queaths  a  number  of  cows,  each  of  which  is  mentioned  separately. 
They  are  in  couples ;  “ijkyne  namyd  wevyll  and  bleache”head 
the  list,  which  also  contains  these  names: — Leictyn,  Sareone, 
Lytell  Gavrle,  Blacke  Nan,  Pykhorne,  Browne,  Gret  Garll,  Litell 
Cheare,  Lele,  and  Threbygs. 

The  chief  associations  of  Camberwell  are  of  a  very  modern  kind. 
The  church  is  one  of  the  largest  built  since  the  Gothic  revival. 
The  Crystal  Palace  stands  partly  within  the  parish.  The  gorgeous 
brickwork  of  the  new  Dulwich  College  is  one  of  the  most 
important  modern  buildings  of  its  class  in  England;  while  the 
whole  question  of  the  College  itself  and  the  contentions  which 
have  risen  out  of  Alleyn’s  will  have  alone  given  birth  to  a  litera¬ 
ture,  whether  in  the  form  of  blue-books,  pamphlets,  or  newspapei 
articles,  which  would  iill  a  moderate  library.  Mr.  Blanch  de¬ 
votes  sixty  pages  of  his  book,  and  forty  pages  of  appendix  besides, 
to  what  he  calls  in  the  preface  a  slight  sketch,  disproportionately 
brief.  But  Camberwell  has  antiquities  too.  If  the  Crystal 
Palace  is  at  one  end  of  the  parish,  St.  Thomas-a- Watering  is  at 
the  other — a  place  which  not  only  claims  to  have  been  mentioned 
by  Chaucer — 

And  forth  we  riden  a  litel  more  than  paas, 

Unto  the  waterynge  of  seint  Thomas — 

but  also  to  have  been  the  scene  of  nearly  as  many  historical 
executions  as  Tyburn.  There  is  a  reference  to  a  loving  letter 
from  Lady  Egerton  to  her  husband  in  the  Egcrton  Papers. 
Mr.  Blanch  is  fond  of  printing  letters,  and  might  well  have 
printed  this  one.  In  it  mention  is  made  of  the  inclosure 
of  an  account  of  the  death  of  Franklin,  one.  of  the  minor  ac¬ 
complices  in  the  murder  of.  Overbury,  and  a  postscript  adds, 
“  My  La.  commendes  her  love  to  you,  and  commandes  me  to 
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tell  that  Frankelen  dyd  geve  the  hangman  a  bockes  of  the  eare 
afore  he  was  hanged.”  The  inclosnre  describes  a  scene  not  un¬ 
worthy  of  a  puppet-show : — “  The  hangman  came  to  him  and 
offered  to  put  the  rope  about  his  neck,  but  he  took  it  out 
of  his  hand  and  strived  to  put  it  about  the  hangman's  necke, 
and  laughed  in  doing  it ;  then  he  stood  upright  and  stretched 
himeself,  and  gave  money  to  every  one  that  begged  of  him.” 
This  bold  criminal  was  watched  with  great  interest,  as  the  common 
folk  hoped  he  would  betray  some  of  his  accomplices;  but,  though 
asked  by  the  chaplain  to  speak  to  the  people,  he  refused.  “  I’ll 
testimony  nothing,”  he  answered,  when  appealed  to  for  a  word  as 
to  the  justice  of  his  sentence.  He  refused  to  pray,  but  “would 
often  use  this  word  in  Lattin,  non  sum  quod  fui,  for  he  sayd  he 
had  in  his  tyme  raysed  upp  thirtye  spirits  at  a  tyme.”  This  fore¬ 
runner  of  some  of  our  modern  spiritualists  was  hanged  on  the  9th 
December,  1615.  The  site  of  St.  Thomas-a-Watering  is  marked 
by  St.  Thomas’s  Road,  one  of  the  new  streets  leading  out  of  the 
Old  Kent  Road,  the  exact  boundary  of  the  Oity  liberties  being 
where  Albany  Road  enters  the  main  thoroughfare.  Landmarks 
are  rapidly  obliterated  so  near  London,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
now  in  passing  along  the  crowded  street  to  form  even  the  slightest 
conception  of  what  it  was  like  when  the  Canterbury  Pilgrims  rode 
out  from  Southwark.  The  highway  which  suited  pedestrians  and 
equestrians  would  not  suit  cabs  and  omnibuses,  and  particularly 
tramways,  all  of  which  now  traverse  the  Old  Kent  Road.  Rut 
even  omnibuses  have  their  antiquities,  and  some  people  may  sigh 
for  the  time  when  passengers  by  Mr.  Shillibeer's  vehicles  were 
provided  gratuitously  with  newspapers. 

Mr.  Blanch  has  injured  a  careful  compilation  by  a  ridiculous 
title.  With  a  certain  class  of  antiquaries  “  the  ”  is  always  “  ye  ” ; 
why,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  Camerwell  is  a  contraction, 
though  the  name  was  long  spelt  Cammerwell,  Camerwell,  and 
even  Camwell.  In  Domesday,  from  which  Mr.  Blanch,  who  is 
unsparing  of  illustrations,  gives  a  fac-simile,  it  isCa’brewelle.  But 
what  is  the  authority  for  putting  one  m  marked  with  a  circum¬ 
flex?  The  book  contains  much  that  is  valuable,  and  there 
is  so  much  information  gathered  into  it  that  we  are  not 
disposed  to  find  fault.  The  biographical  sketches  of  living 
local  celebrities  are  amusing,  though  the  subjects  of  them 
may  not  have  been  able  to  share  our  pleasure.  Portraits  of  Mr. 
Bessemer  and  Dr.  Carver  adorn  their  respective  memoirs,  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  about  another  “  local  worthy,”  in  whom  we  find  our 
interest  flagging  when  we  come  to  extracts  like  this  from  his 
correspondence  : — “  My  Dear  Mr.  Gray, — I  want  at  once  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  you  the  Rev.  S.  K.  Stothert,  who  comes  to  me  (known  of 
old  by  me)  with  the  highest  commendation  from  the  Bishop  of 
Gibraltar,  and  who  is  content  to  work  with  us  at  Camberwell, 
where  he  will,  I  trust,  have  your  support.  I  am  ever,  most  sin¬ 
cerely  yours,  Winton.”  Apart  from  the  incorrectness  of  making 
Bishop  Wilberforce  sign  his  name  thus,  we  must  object  to  filling  a 
book,  already  too  bulky,  with  merely  formal  notes  like  this  one. 
But  a  very  few  more  years  will  suffice  to  remove  from  Camberwell 
all  traces  of  the  time  when  it  was  a  “  pleasant  village,”  when  the 
Camberwell  Beauty  roved  through  gardens  and  orchards,  and  when 
a  twopenny  Church  rate  only  produced  22 1.  12 s.  3 cl.  Already  an 
unbroken  street  reaches  from  London  Bridge  to  Camberwell 
Church,  and  with  only  two  or  three  intervening  fields  on  to  Green¬ 
wich  itself.  The  want  of  regulation  renders  the  greater  number 
of  the  new  buildings  only  fit  to  be  pulled  down  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Drainage  is  as  defective  as  masonry.  Houses  are  made  to 
sell,  not  to  live  in,  and  many  adorned  with  Gothic  porches  and 
string-courses  of  coloured  brickwork  are  abodes  of  filth,  disease, 
and  almost  every  possible  form  of  poverty  and  wretchedness.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  persuade  the  clerk  or  the  shopman  that  he 
would  be  both  healthier  and  more  comfortable  in  a  City  garret. 
He  must  have  a  house  of  his  own,  though  he  die  for  it.  The  trees 
and  fields  disappear  day  by  day.  Dulwich  has  been  surrounded, 
and  the  tide  of  brick  and  mortar  climbs  rapidly  up  the  slope  to 
Norwood.  The  three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  which  it  boasts 
cannot  protect  it,  any  more  than  the  four  hundred  and  thirty  of 
Hampstead  protected  it.  Where  the  town  is  to  end  no  one  can 
tell,  but  nothing  can  restore  the  old  features  of  the  country  over 
which  the  houses  have  once  grown  up.  Geologists  say  that  the 
Thames,  or  another  river  in  its  place,  once  flowed  from  east  to 
west,  and  when  that  time  returns,  Camberwell  may  once  more  be  a 
pleasant  village  in  the  Surrey  of  the  millennium. 


THE  MOLTKE  NARRATIVE  OF  METZ  AND  STRASBURG.* 
(Second  Notice .) 

IT  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  if  this  Ninth  Part  of  the 
Berlin  Narrative  be  accepted  for  what  it  really  is — namely,  the 
final  judgment  of  German  critics  on  Marshal  Bazaine — the  proof  of 
his  honesty  in  the  whole  affair  of  Metz  is  thrown  by  them  on  his 
conduct  of  the  first  day's  fighting  of  the  battle  of  Noisseville  :  and 
reasons  have  been  offered,  in  the  interest  of  historical  truth,  for  re¬ 
fusing  absolutely  to  follow  in  this  matter  the  view  adopted  in  the 
bureau  of  Count  Moltfe.  This  view  of  the  German  Staff  is  not  here 
first  heard  of.  It  was  propounded  publicly,  and  in  an  almost  official 
tone,  at  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial  a  year  since  to  those  who  fell 
before  Metz,  by  Marshal  Manteuff'el,  who  personally  commanded  the 
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Germans  at  Noisseville.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  there  are 
facts  sufficient  to  contradict  any  such  opinion  founded  on  a  view  of 
the  action  as  seen  solely  from  his  side ;  and  as  we  then  declined  to 
admit  this  version  to  be  more  than  such  a  salving  over  of  the  broken 
reputation  of  his  opponent  as  would  enhance  the  victory,  so  now 
we  part  from  the  subject  with  a  stronger  conviction  than  ever 
that  a  defence  of  Bazaine,  whether  by  friend  or  enemy,  is  a  hope¬ 
less  task. 

But  all  that  has  yet  been  said  refers  solely  to  the  French  com¬ 
mander’s  honesty  and  tenacity  of  purpose ;  for,  in  order  to  prove 
him  guiltless,  the  two  must  hang  together.  It  would  be  a  very 
different  matter  to  condemn  him  for  want  of  ability.  However 
minded  Bazaine  might  have  been  after  the  defeat  of  Mars-la-Tour 
or  of  Gravelotte,  it  is  certain  that  no  general  in  command  of  so 
large  a  force  was  ever  in  so  difficult  and  painful  a  position.  If 
he  had  only  chosen  the  wrong  point  for  issue  when  he  attacked 
the  Germans  before  Noisseville,  small  indeed  would  have  been 
the  discredit  attaching  to  his  name.  Of  course,  on  the  Berlin 
supposition  that  he  did  his  best,  at  any  rate  for  a  few  horns,  on 
the  31st  August,  to  get  out  of  the  meshes  of  the  investment,  it 
might  become  an  interesting  inquiry  whether  the  measures  which 
he  took,  and  the  plan  which  he  declares  in  his  published  narrative 
to  have  been  in  his  mind,  were  well  suited  for  the  supposed  object. 
To  us,  who  have  no  such  belief  in  his  intentions,  they  seem 
not  to  be  worth  serious  examination ;  and  we  content  ourselves 
with  quoting  the  cold  observation  of  this  lenient  Berlin  writer, 
who,  after  repeating  what  Bazaine  has  himself  said  of  his  design, 
adds  : — “  Apart  from  these  partly  contradictory  reasons,  it  cannot 
possibly  be  questioned  that  the  direction  taken  by  the  French 
commander  ottered  manifold  advantages.”  Perhaps  it  might  have 
done  so ;  but  the  Berlin  writer  has  very  definite  notions  of  his 
own,  differing  widely  from  those  he  attributes  to  Bazaine,  as  to 
where  the  attempt  should  have  been  made.  And  when  he  quits 
the  subj  ect  of  Bazaine’s  personal  conduct  for  that  of  the  strategy 
at  large,  his  language  returns  to  its  natural  clearness  ;  his  views 
are  expressed  with  the  masterly  force  of  one  who  has  thoroughly 
weighed  the  question,  after  approaching  it  armed  with  the  highest 
professional  skill ;  and,  having  no  purpose  to  serve  but  that  of  Setting 
forth  the  true  solution  of  a  military  problem  of  the  very  highest 
order,  his  arguments  as  to  what  should  have  been  done  by  the  in¬ 
vested  army  will  carry  weight  with  every  disinterested  reader. 
To  us  in  this  country,  where  the  controversies  as  to  Metz  have  ex¬ 
cited  hardly  less  interest  than  among  the  two  nations  directly  con¬ 
cerned,  this  deliberate  opinion,  sent  forth  to  the  world  under  Count 
Moltke’s  sanction,  and  showing  that  there  were  possibilities  of 
escape  open  to  the  French  had  they  been  properly  used,  could  not 
but  win  attention.  But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  English 
reader  should  make  a  special  study  of  them.  And  this  alone, 
when  presently  mentioned,  will  be  seen  to  be  more  than  sufficient 
justification  for  our  quoting  the  following  passage  at  full  length  : — 

Far  less  were  the  difficulties  which  circumstances  offered  on  the  south  of 
Metz.  An  advance  directed  on  this  side  would  have  found  in  the  ground 
that  lay  there,  as  it  did  on  the  north-east,  a  broad  front  for  deploying  on  the 
two  banks  of  the  Seille,  along  the  three  great  roads  towards  Sologne,  Nomeny,. 
and  Cheminot.  If  the  bulk  of  the  Army  of  the  Rhine  had  advanced 
along  these  roads  with  celerity  amounting  to  a  surprise,  whilst  a  flanking 
detachment  to  the  left  had  been  directed  on  Coureelles-sur-Nied,  and  another, 
protected  by  the  fire  of  the  guns  of  the  fortress,  had  taken  up  a  position  in 
the  country  about  Frescaty,  fronting  towards  Ars  and  Jouy,  in  order  to 
keep  the  VIIth  and  VIIIth  Prussian  Corps  from  crossing  the  Moselle,  the 
success  of  the  attempt  to  break  through  would  have  stood,  having  regard  to 
the  then  position  of  the  investing  army,  tolerably  assured,  and  that  without 
too  severe  a  fight  for  it.  No  doubt  the  French  leaders  [here  the  personality 
of  Bazaine,  be  it  observed,  is  suddenly  dropped  for  an  imaginary  plural] 
must,  under  the  circumstances,  have  given  up  the  possibility  of  carrying 
their  trains  with  them,  and  even  with  this  sacrifice  would  have  been, 
sooner  or  later,  threatened  by  corps  from  the  investing  army  pressing 
after  them  in  flank  and  rear.  Nevertheless,  Marshal  Bazaine  might  here 
have  hoped  at  least  to  find  the  line  of  march  directly  in  his  front  open 
(at  the  most,  he  could  but  have  had  a  part  of  the  corps  of  investment  at 
Strasburg  to  anticipate  him),  to  break  up  in  his  passage  across  them  the 
weakly  held  communications  of  the  Germans,  and,  although  not  without 
serious  difficulties  of  supply,  to  escape  to  the  south  with  a  large  part  of  his 
army. 

Now  many  English  readers,  and  some  of  those  abroad  who  study 
our  military  literature,  have  heard  all  this  before.  It  was  thought  a 
bold  thing  when  Colonel  Hamley,  in  the  last  edition  of  his  work 
on  the  Operations  of  War,  undertook  to  treat  this  particular 
problem  of  the  possibilities  left  to  the  French  when  apparently 
shut  into  Metz.  Here  was  a  mere  theorist,  it  was  said,  a  man  who 
at  the  most  knew  war  only  in  its  Crimean  aspect,  laying  down 
ex  cathedra  what  ought  to  have  been  done  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances  by  an  experienced  Marshal  at  the  head  of  an  army  led 
by  tried  generals,  and  declaring  in  no  uncertain  words,  not 
merely  that  the  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  break 
through,  but  that,  if  made  at  an  early  date  in  the  investment, 
and  in  a  given  direction,  it  might  have  been  not  merely  suc¬ 
cessful,  but  “  a  brilliant  and  decisive  manoeuvre.”  It  should  have 
been  begun,  he  writes,  on  the  17th  of  August,  when  the  result  of 
the  battle  of  Mars-la-Tour  “  made  the  interception  of  the  French 
complete,  and  they  could  only  clear  a  road  to  Verdun  by  becoming 
the  assailants.”  The  French  were  that  day  absolutely  free  to 
execute  such  a  design,  as  is  shown  by  the  Germans  marching  even 
on  the  1 8th  in  a  wrong-  direction,  in  ignorance  of  what  then-  enemy 
was  doing.  “  In  such  cases,”  says  Colonel  Hamley,  “  the  boldest 
course  is  the  most  likely  to  succeed  ” ;  and  he  goes  on  to  examine  in 
detail  “  what  would  have  been  the  chances  of  an  effort  to  break 
through  by  traversing  the  communications  of  the  enemy.”  The 
considerations  that  follow  are  given  in  full  detail,  and  cannot  here 
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be  repeated ;  but  the  state  of  things  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1 8th 
is  shown  to  he  that  the  French  might  easily  have  repassed  the 
Moselle,  and  held  its  bridges,  without  the  possibility  of  inter¬ 
ruption  ;  and  then — 

Resuming  the  march,  they  would  have  found  themselves  at  the  close  of  it 
•with  their  right  on  the  Seille  at  Cheminot,  their  left  at  Hans-sur-Nied, 
having  entirely  traversed  the  German  communications.  On  the  19th, 
Bazaine’s  cavalry  would  have  been  on  the  Nancy-Strasburg  railway,  his 
army  near  Chateau-Salins,  heading  for  Saarburg.  Enormous  captures  of 
trains  would  have  been  made,  the  roads  broken  up  between  the  Moselle  and 
the  Nied  on  the  communications  of  the  First  and  Second  German  Armies, 
and  the  railway  on  which  the  Third  Army  relied  damaged.  Besides  the 
supplies  captured,  the  French  on  crossing  the  railway  would  obtain  others 
by  requisition  in  an  untouched  district.  Directing  their  march  on  Stras- 
burg,  they  would,  by  raising  the  siege,  have  imparted  a  victorious  aspect  to 
the  movement ;  while  the  effect  on  the  German  armies  may  be  imagined  by 
students  of  military  operations. 

We  may  add  tbat  it  may  also  be  imagined  by  all  readers  of  tbe 
vast  newspaper  military  literature  wbicb  has  grown  up  of  late  with 
the  growth  of  Germany  in  her  repeated  wars.  It  may  safely  be  con¬ 
cluded,  is  Colonel  Hamley’s  final  observation,  that  “  the  Germans 
would  have  been  much  more  solicitous  to  restore  their  communica¬ 
tions  than  to  follow  Bazaine.”  That  this  view  is  not  an  over-hold  one 
will  surely  not  now  he  contested  by  any  one  who  reads  the  curiously 
parallel  passage  previously  quoted  from  tbe  work  of  tbe  Berlin  bureau. 
The  English  writer  must  have  the  credit,  however,  of  one  who  made 
these  reflections  not  only  first,  hut  from  means  of  study  less  com¬ 
plete.  What  he  wrote  iu  1872,  the  German  General  Staff,  aided 
by  all  the  rich  material  gathered  in  their  own  archives,  and  the 
mass  of  publications  connected  with  the  Bazaine  trial,  now  give 
as  their  deliberate  opinion.  The  very  words  of  Colonel  Hamley 
seem  almost  to  he  reproduced  by  those  whose  study  of  the  theatre 
of  action  and  its  conditions  is  the  most  complete  and  scientific 
possible.  In  fact,  there  is  absolutely  no  difference  discernible  be¬ 
tween  tbe  judgment  of  tbe  British  and  tbat  of  the  Prussian  critic, 
save  that  our  countryman  is  more  definite  as  to  tbe  time  for  the 
march,  and  shows  that  tbat  wasted  on  tbe  Gravelotte  heights 
should  have  been  far  differently  spent  in  carrying  tbe  French  back 
across  the  Moselle.  English  readers  may  dwell  on  this  remark¬ 
able  coincidence  of  opinion  with  the  more  satisfaction,  not  merely 
as  evidence  that  military  science  of  the  highest  order  has  its 
exponents  in  this  country,  hut  as  proof  beyond  dispute  that  it 
is  not  absolutely  necessary  that  a  soldier  should  take  a  personal 
3hare  in  Continental  campaigns  in  order  to  deliver  a  sound  and 
decisive  judgment  on  them. 

The  final  siege  of  Strasburg,  as  begun  on  the  27th  August,  is 
reserved  for  a  later  part  of  this  narrative.  This,  however,  was, 
like  most  great  sieges,  a  somewhat  tedious  business,  and  cannot  under 
any  treatment  prove  so  interesting  a  subject  as  the  bombardment  that 
preceded  it.  There  are  two  questions  here  which  have  long  been 
discussed,  one  of  them  with  much  passion,  and  the  volume  before 
us  would  he  of  great  value  if  it  helped  finally  to  settle  them.  Why 
did  the  severe  measure  which  was  so  successful  elsewhere  fail  to 
reduce  the  capital  of  Alsace  ?  And,  as  it  failed,  who  is  to  bear 
tbe  grave  responsibility  of  attempting  a  mode  of  warfare  em¬ 
bittering  in  any  case,  since  it  confounds  •armed  defenders  and 
harmless  citizens  in  a  common  fate,  and  so  unwise  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance,  supposing  it  admitted  that  the  Germans  intended 
from  the  very  first,  if  completely  victorious  in  the  war,  to  punish 
and  weaken  their  hereditary  foe  by  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  the 
capital  thus  treated  ? 

The  bombardment  was  begun  on  the  23rd  August,  as  we  are 
told,  under  the  pressure  of  instructions  from  General  Moltke  that 
the  corps  ordered  to  invest  Strasburg  was  to  get  possession  of 
tbe  fortress  as  speedily  as  possible.  Of  some  two  hundred  siege 
uns  brought  up,  fifty-four  were  speedily  distributed  in  thirteen 
atteries,  and  were  aided  in  the  work  of  destruction  by  more  than  a 
hundred  field-guns.  Three  separate  times  the  mass  of  projectiles 
was  poured  into  the  city  unceasingly  for  many  hours ;  hut  the 
garrison  of  General  Uhrich,  though  made  of  poor  stuff  enough, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  never  lost  heart,  and  were  replying  more 
briskly  than  at  first  when  the  attempt  to  reduce  tbe  city  by  this 
means  was  stayed  early  on  tbe  26th  by  General  Werder’s  orders. 
The 'cause  of  the  cessation  is  thus  simply  stated: — 

At  the  headquarters  at  Mundolsheim,  the  conviction  had  in  the  meantime 
been  arrived  at,  from  the  course  of  the  bombardment  up  to  this  point,  that 
this  mode  of  attack  would  lead  to  no  result.  Moreover,  the  Chief  of 
Artillery,  Lieutenant-General  Decker,  who  had  arrived  a  few  days  before, 
declared  that  the  ammunition  in  hand,  which  it  was  impossible  to  reckon 
on  having  fully  kept  up  to  the  demand  within  the  necessary  time,  would,  if 
thus  continued  to  be  vigorously  expended,  cease  to  be  sufficient  for  a  regular 
siege.  Under  these  circumstances  General  Werder  resolved  to  pass  to  a 
siege  in  form,  keeping  up  only  a  moderate  five  until  the  first  parallel  was 
opened.  By  this  means  he  thought  to  preserve  the  advanced  positions  of 
his  infantry,  to  prevent  the  garrison  from  repairing  their  damaged  works, 
and  to  keep  up  the  excitement  of  the  population  of  the  city. 

In  short,  there  is  no  special  cause  assigned  for  the  failure  hut 
inadequate  means ;  and  consequently  we  may  assume  the  im¬ 
perfection  of  the  original  design  as  proved  by  its  result.  Those 
who  carefully  examined  the  interior  of  Strasburg  after  its  sur¬ 
render,  where  of  course  great  additional  damage  had  been 
done  by  the  fire  maintained  from  the  actual  siege  batteries,  not 
to  mention  that  dropping  shower  of  shells  thoughtfully  ordered 
by  Werder  “to  keep  up  the  excitement  of  the  population,”  were 
one  and  all  surprised  at  the  moderate  extent  of  sufferino- 
caused  by  the  bombardment.  The  only  sufficient  explanation  of 
this  is  the  simplest— namely,  the  extent  of  the  area  covered  by 
the  city,  which  divided  the  action  of  the  projectiles  thrown  in. 


Strasburg  refused  to  yield  to  bombardment  just  for  the  same 
reason  that  Paris  was  uumoved  by  tbe  milder  one  she  subsequently 
endured.  Iu  fact,  to  put  this  form  of  pressure  on  a  besieged  place 
to  advantage,  it  must  be  done  in  so  complete  and  overpowering  a 
manner  as  to  bring  tbe  consequences  of  prolonged  resistance  home 
to  every  weak  heart  among  those  invested  ;  and  it  follows  tbat  the 
greater  tbe  extent  of  tbe  ground  enclosed  tbe  larger  must  be  tbe 
means  employed.  What  was  perfectly  applicable  to  small  crowded 
fortresses  like  M  ezieres  and  Thionville  was  altogether  useless,  and 
therefore  objectionable,  when  employed  at  Strasburg.  The  only 
effect  was  a  painful  emhitterment  of  feeling  in  the  population,  which 
suffered  in  this  last  case  without  being  brought  by  the  success  of 
their  opponents  to  the  conviction  that  they  were  justified  in  what 
they  did.  in  a  professional  point  of  view.  And.  this  causes  us 
naturally  to  ask  the  second  question,  Who  is  responsible  for  what 
was  manifestly  a  blunder  ? 

Perhaps  this  could  hardly  be  distinctly  answered  in  an  official 
German  account  printed  in  the  lifetime  of  the  actors.  It  certainly 
is  not  so  answered  here.  But,  so  far  as  the  Narrative  is  precise, 
it  fixes  the  responsibility  of  the  commencement,  as  of  the  close, 
of  the  bombardment  on  General  Werder  himself;  though  this 
is  covered  by  the  statement  that  the  course  was  decided  on 
by  him  immediately  after  a  discussion  (or  informal  council  of 
war)  held  on  the  arrival  of  Major-General  Mertens,  his  Chief 
Engineer.  The  instructions  of  Count  Moltke,  like  all  his  in¬ 
structions  to  subordinates  at  a  distance,  if  somewhat  pressing,  yet 
left  a  full  local  discretion  ;  and  he  cannot  he  fairly  charged,  even 
indirectly,  with  the  mistake.  The  most  that  can  he  said  with 
certainty  is  that  such  a  bombardment  was  then  a  novel  experi¬ 
ment,  and  that  it  proved  on  this,  its  first  trial,  a  very  unfortunate 
one.  And  finally  this  work  affords,  it  must  be  added  in  justice,  no 
ground  for  the  charge  loosely  made  against  the  Prussian  artillery, 
that  the  bombardment  was  the  direct  result  of  their  anxiety  to 
test  the  power  of  their  new  rifled  siege  guns. 


THE  SPIRITS’  BOOK.* 

FIAHE  chief  thing  that  must  strike  any  rational  mind  on 
taking  up  the  literature  of  what  is  called  Spiritism  is  its 
intense  and  irredeemable  dreariness.  Weary,  flat,  stale,  and  un¬ 
profitable  as  the  courses  of  this  world  may  have  been  pronounced, 
none  but  the  veriest  lunatic  would  think  to  better  himself  bv  flying 
to  one  the  course  of  which  is  likely  to  he  such  as  the  mediums  have 
to  tell  us  of.  Anything  more  stupid  than  the  doings,  more  vapid 
than  the  talk,  more  pointless  than  the  whole  life  which  goes  on  in 
the  so-called  world  of  spirits,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to 
conceive.  No  wonder  that  the  heroes  in  the  Elyeian  Fields  had 
rather,  as  they  told  Telemachus,  serve  as  the  veriest  bondsmen  in 
the  world  of  daylight  and  the  earth  than  reign  over  the  shades,  if 
the  unearthly  abode  of  the  blessed  corresponded  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  the  melancholy  blank  which  seems  to  make  up 
“  mediumistic  ”  existence  at  its  best.  Universal  and  unmitigated 
imbecility  certainly  seems  to  he  the  state  to  which  what  are  put 
forward  as  the  “  higher  class  of  spirits  ”  are  one  and  all  reduced. 
As  for  the  lower  orders,  the  wickedness  of  their  old  Adam  finds 
vent  in  pranks  and  mystifications  too  childishly  inane  to  be  accused 
of  serious  mischief.  We  never  heard,  at  least,  of  anything  worse 
than  pulling  unbelievers’  beards  in  the  dark,  or  hitting  them  over 
the  head  with  a  banjo.  Anything  more  washed  out  or  weak  than 
the  latest,  and,  we  must  presume,  the  most .  authoritative,  out¬ 
pouring  of  platitudes  from  this  peculiar  world,  it  has  never  fallen 
to  our  lot  to  go  through. 

In  the  Spirits’  Book,  or  Spiritualist  Philosophy,  as  the  winter 
prefers  to  call  it,  we  have,  he  assures  us,  the  “  doctrine  or 
theory  of  Spiritism.'-'  The  combined  or  concentrated  wisdom 
of  the  spirit  world  is  to  he  found  in  this  volume  of  more  than 
four  hundred  pages,  which  is,  we  suppose,  to  he  regarded  as  the  vade 
rnecum  of  mediums  or  would-be  inquirers  at  the  mouth  of  the  spirit 
oracle.  The  outside  public  may  well  he  expected  to  he  agape  for 
what  is  to  come  of  a  communication  of  such  authority,  big  with 
revelations  of  such  extensive  promise,  and  vouched  for  by  one 
who  claimed,  and,  we  believe,  was  allowed,  the  highest  rank  and 
authority  amongst  the  hierarchy  of  Spiritism'  here  below. 
Allan  Kardec,  the  nom  de  plume  assumed  by  Leon-Dbnizarth- 
Ilippolyte  Rivail,  bom  at  Lyons  in  1804,  was  originally  designed 
for  the  Bar,  the  profession  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  having 
been  brought  up  at  a  Pestalozzi  college  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud. 
His  absorption  by  religious  subjects  turning  away  his  thoughts 
from  a  legal  career,  he  betook  himself  to  the  work  of  teaching, 
whilst  seeking  for  himself  the  true  religion.  He  ojjened  a  large 
and  successful  school  for  hoys  in  Paris  in  1828,  lecturing  for  ten 
years  gratuitously  upon  chemistry,  physics,  comparative  anatomy, 
and  astronomy  at  a  large  hall  which  he  hired  in  the  Pue  de 
Sevres.  His  numerous  works  upon  education  brought  him  further 
into  repute,  which  was  much  enhanced  by  a  Plan  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Public  Instruction  submitted  by  him  to  the  French 
Chamber  in  1828,  but  not  acted  upon.  He  became  Secretary 
to  the  Phrenological  Society  of  Paris,  and  was  gradually  drawn 
into  the  intense  and  exclusive  study  of  somnambulism,  trance 
clairvoyance,  and  the  various  other  phenomena  connected  with 
mesmerism,  and  forming  the  outer  chamber,  so  to  say,  to  the 

*  The  Spirits’  Booh :  containing  the  Principles  of  Spiritist  Doctrine  See. 
Collected  and  set  in  order  by  Allan  Kardec.  Translated  from  the  Hundred 
and  Twentieth  Thousand  by  Anna  Blackwell.  London  :  TrUbner  &  Co 
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secret  shrine  of  spirit-being.  In  1850,  on  the  introduction  into 
Europe  of  the  American  nonsense  of  table-turning,  M.  Rivail  was 
among  the  first  to  recognize  and  to  hail  “  the  vast  importance  to 
science  and  religion  of  such  an  extension  of  the  held  of  observa¬ 
tion.”  A  friend  of  his,  his  translator  tells  us  in  the  short  bio¬ 
graphical  notice  prefixed  to  the  volume  before  us,  had  two  daugh¬ 
ters  who  had  become  mediums.  These  young  ladies  are  described 
as  gay,  lively,  amiable  girls,  fond  of  society,  dancing,  and  amuse¬ 
ment,  who  habitually  received  during  spiritist  sittings  by  them¬ 
selves  or  with  their  young  companions  communications  from  the 
other  world  in  harmony  with  their  own  worldly  and  somewhat 
frivolous  disposition.  To  the  surprise  of  all  concerned,  however, 
it  was  found  that  whenever  M.  liivail  was  present  the  messages 
transmitted  through  these  young  ladies  were  of  a  grave  and 
serious  character.  On  his  inquiring  of  the  invisible  intelligences 
the  cause  of  this  change,  he  was  told  that  spirits  of  a  much  higher 
order  came  expressly  for  him,  and  would  continue  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  an  important  religious  mission. 

Introduced  thus  to  the  very  cream  of  spirit  society,  our  author 
was  not  slack  to  avail  himself  of  the  enviable  privilege.  The  young 
ladies  kindly  consenting  to  devote  a  couple  of  evenings  a  week  to 
the  duty  or  the  pleasure  of  mediumship,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  through  table-rapping  and  planehette-writing  replies  to  a 
series  of  progressive  questions  relating  to  “  the  various  problems  of 
human  life  and  the  universe  in  which  we  find  ourselves.”  These 
replies,  which  the  mediums  seemed  to  him  as  little  capable  of 
appreciating  as  of  inventing,  have  become,  he  assures  us,  the  basis 
of  the  spiritist  theory.  In  two  years’  time,  as  he  confided  to 
his  wife,  these  conversations  had  completely  revolutionized 
his  ideas  and  convictions.  They  embodied  an  entirely  new  theory 
of  human  life,  duty,  and  destiny,  such  as  appeared  to  him  perfectly 
rational  and  coherent,  admirably  lucid  and  consoling,  and  intensely 
interesting.  He  had  a  great  mind  to  publish  these  communications 
in  a  book,  and  with  his  wife's  warm  approyal  he  submitted  this 
project  to  his  unseen  interlocutors.  They  replied,  “  in  the  usual 
way,”  that  it  was  they  who  had  suggested  it  to  his  mind  ;  that 
their  communications  had  been  made  to  him,  not  for  himself 
alone,  but  for  the  express  purpose  of  being  given  to  the  world  as 
he  had  proposed  to  do,  and  that  the  time  had  now  come  for  putting 
this  plan  into  execution.  “  To  the  book  in  which  you  will  embody 
our  instructions,”  continued  the  communicating  intelligences, 
“  you  will  give,  as  being  our  work  rather  than  yours,  the  title  of 
Le  Livre  des  Esprits,  and  you  will  publish  it,  not  under  your  own 
name,  but  under  the  pseudonym  of  Allan  Kardec,”  that  being  an 
old  Breton  name  in  his  mother’s  family. 

So  authentic  and  so  august  being  the  origin  of  this  work, 
it  must  be  from  inveterate  eartkiiness  or  utter  lack  of  the  spiritist 
faculty  on  our  part  that  from  us  is  still  kept  hidden,  at  the  end 
of  a  close  and  conscientious  perusal,  the  value  and  even  the  sense 
of  the  hidden  wisdom  which  is  here  poured  forth.  The  Emperor 
Napoleon,  we  are  told,  was  so  moved  by  the  book  that  he 
often  sent  for  the  writer,  and  held  long  conversations  with 
him  at  the  Tuileries  upon  the  doctrines  therein  unfolded.  A 
Joint  Stock  Company  (Limited)  was,  we  further  learn,  set  on 
foot  by  M.  Allan  Kardec  shortly  before  his  death  in  1869,  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  and  diffusing  his  publications,  to 
which  Company  he  bequeathed  his  copyrights.  We  should  like 
to  know  whether  the  shares  in  this  Company  are  quoted  on  the 
Bourse  at  Paris  or  elsewhere,  and  at  what  figure.  Those  who  have 
adopted  the  views  of  the  author  are  estimated  by  themselves,  the 
editor  tells  us,  at  many  millions,  and  are  incontestably  still  more 
numerous.  It  can  be  but  a  small  matter  whether  we  add  a 
unit  to  the  millions  who  subscribe  to  the  doctrines  or  to  the  share- 
list,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  whisper  a  word  which  might  by 
chance  lower  by  a  fraction  the  quotation  of  the  stock  in  the 
market.  Not  that  it  would  be  of  much  use  if  we  did  our  worst  in 
the  way  of  detraction  or  insinuation,  for  one  of  the  latest  messages 
from  the  ever-ready  spirit  friends  was  that  “  the  only  effect  of  ridi¬ 
cule  attempted  to  be  heaped  upon  it  by  those  who  have  hoped 
thereby  to  arrest  its  march  has  been  to  give  the  movement  new 
life.”  We  are  sorry  to  find,  however,  that  serious  mischief  may  be 
done  by  the  ill-disposed,  from  whom  not  even  the  spirit  sphere 
itself  can  be  kept  free.  Spirits  of  an  inferior  degree,  it  appears, 
finding  free  access  to  persons  of  frivolous  disposition  or  brought 
together  by  mere  curiosity,  “give  us  reason  to  expect  nothing 
but  trilling  lies,  ill-natured  tricks,  or  humbugging.”  They  often 
“  borrow  the  most  venerated  names  in  order  the  better  to  impose 
upon  those  with  whom  they  are  in  communication.”  This  is,  to 
say  no  more,  anything  but  encouraging  to  those  who,  like  ourselves, 
would  gladly  make  acquaintance  with  a  spirit — a  superior  one  if 
we  had  the  choice — but  would  at  the  same  time  like  to  be  sure  we 
are  not  put  oil'  with  one  of  a  lower  class  or  with  an  impostor. 
Peeling  a  difficulty  in  this  respect,  we  joyfully  hailed  one  section 
of  the  Spirits'  Book  which  tells  us  that  it  “  is  easy  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad  spirits.”  We  regret  to  say  that  the  test 
is  by  no  means  reassuring: — 

The  language  of  spirits  of  superior  elevation  is  constantly  dignified,  noble, 
characterised  by  the  highest  morality,  free  from  every  trace  of  earthly 
passion  ;  their  counsels  breathe  the  purest  wisdom,  and  always  have  our 
improvement  and  the  good  of  mankind  tor  their  aim.  The  communications 
of  spirits  of  lower  degree,  on  the  contrary,  are  full  of  discrepancies,  and  their 
language  is  often  commonplace,  aud  even  coarse.  If  they  sometimes  say 
things  that  are  good  and  true,  they  more  often  make  false  and  absurd  state¬ 
ments,  prompted  by  ignorance  or  malice.  They  play  upon  the  credulily  of 
those  who  interrogate  them,  amusing  themselves  by  flattering  their  vanity, 
and  fooling  them  with  false  hopes. 

We  have  known  it  to  be  the  way  of  certain  controversialists  to 


make  the  doctrine  prove  the  miracles  and  the  miracles  prove  the 
doctrine.  And  so,  we  suppose,  the  truth  of  what  the  spirits  say  is 
to  establish  their  character  for  truth,  and  their  character  is  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  truth  of  what  they  say.  It  would  appear  as  if  so  much 
circular  turning  of  tables  had  led  to  the  spirits  reasoning  in  circles. 
When  poor  M.  Chasles  was  taken  in  by  sham  autographs  of 
Fenelon,  Newton,  and  St.  Peter,  he  asked  sadly — Who  could  suspect 
names  so  respectable  ?  Let  us  see  what  M.  Allan  Kardec’s  spirit 
friends  can  do  for  us  in  such  a  dilemma: — 

If  some  one,  for  instance,  calling  himself  Fenelon  gave  utterance  to  re¬ 
marks  at  variance  with  common  sense  or  morality,  his  imposture  would  at 
once  become  evident ;  but  if  the  thoughts  expressed  by  him  were  always 
noble,  consistent,  and  of  an  elevation  worthy  of  Fenelon,  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  identity,  for  otherwise  we  should  have  to  admit  that  a 
spirit  whose  communications  inculcate  only  goodness  would  knowingly  be 
guilty  of  falsehood.  Experience  shows  us  that  spirits  of  the  same  degree,  of 
the  same  character,  and  animated  by  the  same  sentiments,  are  united  in 
groups  and  families  ;  but  the  number  of  spirits  is  incalculable,  and  we  are 
so  far  from  knowing  them  all,  that  the  names  of  the  immense  majority  of 
them  are  necessarily  unknown  to  us.  A  spirit  of  the  same  category  as 
Fenelon  may  therefore  come  to  us  in  his  name,  and  may  even  be  sent  by  him 
as  his  representative  ;  in  which  case  he  would  naturally  announce  himself 
as  Fenelon,  because  lie  is  liis  equivalent,  and  able  to  supply  his  place,  and 
because  we  need  a  name  in  order  to  fix  our  ideas  in  regard  to  him.  And, 
after  all,  what  does  it  matter  whether  a  spirit  be  really  Fdnelon  or  not,  if 
all  that  he  says  is  excellent,  and  such  as  Fenelon  himself  would  be  likely 
to  say  ? 

Then  comes  “  the  divergence  which  exists  in  the  statements  made 
by  spirits.”  “  Well,”  say  they,  by  the  pen  of  M.  Kardec,  “  do  we 
not  see  every  day  that  men  who  are  pursuing  the  same  science 
give  various  definitions  of  the  same  thing  ?  Let  any  one  count  up,, 
if  he  can,  the  different  definitions  that  have  been  given  of  gram¬ 
mar.”  Besides,  much  depends  upon  the  turn  of  words.  The 
higher  spirits,  they  go  on  to  say,  “  pay  no  heed  to  forms  of  ex¬ 
pression.”  They  are  as  much  above  these  petty  restraints  as 
princes  are  above  grammar.  This  may  save  the  dignity  of  the 
spirits,  but  will  not  so  much  reassure  or  enlighten  their  questioner. 
Sceptical  persons,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  mean  enough  to- 
carp  at  the  spelling  of  occasional  spirit  communications.  We  find 
the  spirits  not  above  admitting  the  soft  impeachment.  “  Spirit 
orthography,  it  must  he  confessed,  is  not  always  irreproachable.” 
But  here  again  it  is  to  the  superiority  of  the  spirits  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  cause.  For  spirits,  and  especially  for  those  of 
high  degree,  the  idea  is  everything,  the  form  is  nothing.  “  Freed 
from  matter,  their  language  is  as  rapid  as  thought,  and  it  must 
therefore  he  very  inconvenient  for  them  to  he  obliged  in  communi¬ 
cating  with  us  to  make  use  of  human  speech  with  its  long 
and  awkward  forms,  its  insufficiencies  and  imperfections, 
as  the  vehicle  of  their  ideas.”  The  same  difficulty,  we  are 
reminded,  is  felt  by  the  man  of  genius,  impatient  of  the 
slowness  of  his  pen,  which  always  lags  behind  his  thought.  Some¬ 
how,  even  men  of  genius,  or  what  passes  for  genius  nowadays, 
are  not  commonly  known  to  spell  otherwise  than  correctly. 
“  Should  we  not  rather  wonder  that  they  are  able  to  express  them¬ 
selves  equally  in  all  tongues,  and  that  they  understand  them  all  P  ” 
Here  we  confess  to  sharing  the  wonder  of  the  spirits,  albeit,  never 
having  been  admitted  to  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  spirits  talk, 
we  have  not  the  same  means  of  satisfying  our  curiosity  as  to  the 
fact  of  this  polyglot  power  of  speech.  We  can  only  bow  in  meek¬ 
ness  aud  silence  to  what  is  attested,  as  are  the  prolegomena  to  the 
Spirits'  Book ,  by  signatures  so  august  as  those  of  “  John  the 
Evangelist,  St.  Augustine,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  Louis,  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  Socrates,  Plato,  Fenelon,  Franklin,  Swedenborg,, 
&c.  &c.” 


HIPPOLYTE  FLANDRIN.* 

IPPOLYTE  FLANDRIN,  the  favourite  pupil  of  Ingres,  the- 
devoted  disciple  of  high  art,  identified  during  an  honoured 
career  with  some  of  the  noblest  mural  paintings  executed  within 
living  memory,  has  naturally  proved  a  tempting  theme  to  bio¬ 
graphers.  M.  Gustave  Planche  included  M.  Ingres  the  master 
and  M.  Flandrin  the  scholar  within  his  Portraits  d' Artistes ; 
M.  Ernest  Chesneau  selected  both  painters  as  typical  chefs 
d'ccole.  M.  Beule  pronounced  before  the  French  Institute  an 
elaborate  “  dloge  ” ;  Viscount  H.  Delaborde  published  Letters 
and  Thoughts  of  llippolyte  Flandrin ;  and  ten  years  ago  a  lady 
writing  in  the  Fine  Arts  Quarterly  Bevieio  sought  to  make  the 
great  painter  familiar  to  the  English  public.  Lastly,  we  are  now 
indebted  to  another  lady,  the  author  of  A  Dominican  Artist ,  and  of 
the  Life  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  for  a  further  tribute  to  the  good 
and  great  man  whom  she  is  pleased  to  designate  the  “Christian 
Painter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.”  Novelty  was  scarcely  to  be 
looked  for  on  a  topic  so  well  worn  ;  the  writer’s  purpose  has  been 
to  colour  a  picture  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Lady  Morgan’s 
romance  on  Salvator  Rosa.  Yet  the  treatment  is  to  be  commended 
as  sympathetic,  popular,  and  free,  almost  to  a  fault,  from  techni¬ 
calities.  Sometimes  the  reader  suspects  that  the  writer  does  not 
quite  know  what  she  is  so  gushingly  talking  about.  But  still  the 
little  book  is  welcome  as  a  not  untimely  memorial  to  a  man  who 
deserves  to  be  held  up  as  an  example. 

llippolyte  Flandrin,  the  most  illustrious  of  a  family  of  artists, 
was  horn  at  Lyons  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1809.  His  parents  were 
beset  with  pecuniary  difficulties ;  his  father,  iu  order  to  bring  up  a 

*  A  Christian  Painter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century;  being  the  Life  of 
llippolyte  Flandrin.  By  the  Author  of  "  A  Dominican  Artis.,”  “  Life  of  Sc. 
Francis  of  Sales,”  &c.  tee.  Rivingion.  1875. 
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numerous  family,  abandoned  historic  painting,  for  which  in  truth 
he  had  but  little  vocation,  and  took  to  the  more  profitable  branch 
of  miniature.  Hippolyte,  the  fourth  of  seven  children,  endured 
much  hardship  in  the  prosecution  of  his  profession.  During  his 
student  days  in  Paris  he  had  to  struggle  against  poverty ;  even 
starvation  stared  him  in  the  face ;  for  the  sake  of  economy  he  got  a 
saucepan  to  cook  his  daily  food,  and  in  winter  time,  wanting  the 
means  to  buy  fuel,  he  went  to  bed  in  the  afternoon  as  the  best 
means  of  keeping  himself  warm.  Even  when  competing  for  the 
“  prix  de  Rome  ”  he  had  barely  the  wherewithal  to  buy  canvas  and 
paint ;  and  when,  later  on,  fame  came  as  a  surprise,  he  could  not 
accept  a  tempting  invitation  to  dinner  because  he  had  not  the 
means  to  buy  befitting  clothes.  But  devotion  to  art  schooled  him 
to  self-denial,  and  allegiance  to  his  master,  M.  Ingres,  incited  him 
to  noble  ambition. 

The  reciprocal  relations  between  the  master  and  the  pupil,  as 
often  happens  in  the  ateliers  of  Paris,  were  scarcely  less  close  than 
the  bond  between  a  father  and  a  son.  Young  Flandrin  strained 
everv  nerve  to  do  credit  to  hi3  teacher,  and  M.  Ingres  on  his  part 
betrayed  more  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  his  pupil’s  picture  than  if 
it  were  his  own.  Plandrin  may  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  most 
striking  proofs  of  the  potency  of  strictly  organized  “  schools  ”  or 
“  academies  ” ;  he  does  not  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the  history  of 
art  as  a  heaven-inspired  genius,  but  rather  as  a  consummate  pro¬ 
duct  of  training.  Ilis  whole  career  is  one  of  consecutive  develop¬ 
ment.  Humbly  he  sat  at  the  feet  of  his  Gamaliel,  and 
breathed  the  atmosphere  of  art ;  “  studio  opinion,”  a  much 
better  sort  of  thing  than  “  public  opinion,”  sharp  competition 
among  fellow-pupils — scarcely  sharp  enough  to  be  of  stimulating 
service,  save  in  such  chief  art  centres  as  Paris  or  Rome — such  were 
the  incentives  which  urged  the  conscientious,  persistent  Flandrin 
onwards.  But  he  had  to  endure  disappointment.  A  deep-seated 
antagonism  against  the  high  and  dry  art  of  which  M.  Ingres 
stood  as  the  arch  apostle  doubtless  prejudiced  any  product  coming 
from  the  atelier.  But  at  length  the  much-coveted  “  prix  de  Rome  ” 
was  won  by  acclamation,  and  with  it  poverty  became  exchanged 
for  comparative  affluence ;  the  journey  to  Rome  was  paid  for,  and 
lodging  and  tuition,  with  a  pension,  were  provided  in  the  Villa 
Medici.  Wanting  such  State  patronage,  for  which  we  have  often 
heard  the  late  John  Gibson  plead  earnestly,  we  wait  in  vain  for  a 
Flandrin  in  our  English  school.  The  recipient  of  the  “  Great 
Prize  ”  tells  his  good  fortune  to  his  “  dear  papa  and  mamma  ” 
in  a  letter  abridged  as  follows : — 

Paris  :  Sept.  25, 1832. 

I  must  tell  you  of  our  joy.  To-daj'  my  picture  was  exhibited  ;  the  public 
entered,  and  from  behind  1  could  look  on  at  the  groups  of  spectators.  First 
I  saw  an  enormous  gathering  cluster  round  my  picture,  and  then  a  number 
-of  people  whom  I  did  not  know  asked  me  if  1  was  not  M.  Flandrin  ?  and 
when  I  said  Yes,  they  congratulated  me.  A  minute  after  all  our  fellow- 
students  arrived  together.  They  examined,  criticized,  and  then  came  up  to 
me,  surrounded  me,  embraced  me;  and  indeed  these  tokens  of  friendship 
pleased  me  very  much.  Soon  after  the  men  from  other  studios  came,  and 
many  of  them  added  their  testimony  to  that  of  my  own  comrades  ;  and  then 
there  came  a  crowd  of  people  whom  I  had  never  seen,  among  whom  were 
some  of  the  reporters,  as  you  may  find  in  the  Constilutionnel.  I  went  to 
M.  Ingres  and  told  him  what  was  going  on  at  the  Exhibition,  he  shed  tears 
of  joy.  All  the  day  there  was  a  crowd  round  my  picture. 

Thursday,  27th.  To-day  the  crowd  is  as  great  as  yesterday,  and  says  the 
same  thing  ;  many  people  have  congratulated  M.  Ingres,  which  pleases  him 
much. 

Friday,  28th.  There  is  still  a  crowd  round  my  picture,  and  everybody 
says  I  shall  get  the  prize  ;  but  I  don’t  believe  it,  for  the  cabal  is  horribly 
active. 

Saturday,  29th.  Well,  I  was  mistaken  !  I  have  got  the  prize ! 

Sunday,  30th.  You  cannot  fancy  M.  Ingres’s  delight.  In  spite  of  all  his 
enemies,  one  of  his  pupils  has  at  last  succeeded  in  winning  this  prize  1  To 
be  the  French  student  sent  to  Rome,  and  that  by  universal  consent  1  My 
picture  remains  at  the  school  to  be  placed  in  the  Sullen  dcs  Grandes  Prix. 

Flandrin  may  be  said  to  have  found  a  new  birth  in  Rome. 
Thorwaldsen  said  that  he  did  not  exist  until  he  settled  in  the  City 
of  the  Seven  Ilills.  Goethe  wrote,  “  A  true  new  birth  dates  from  the 
day  I  entered  Rome.”  In  like  manner  John  Gibson  began  his  intel¬ 
lectual  life  the  day  he  set  foot  in  Italy.  “  Rome,”  says  Flandrin, 
“  comprises  everything  necessary  to  make  an  artist  happy ;  a 
glorious  sky,  a  beautiful  country,  a  fine  type  of  men,  grand  monu¬ 
ments,  and  the  most  splendid  pictures  and  sculptures.  Every  day  I 
make  acquaintance  with  some  chef -cT oeuvre.''  Yet  this  student 
period,  extending  over  three  years,  presents  little  that  is  out  of  the 
ordinary  routine.  Unfortunately  Flandrin  suffered  under  a  frail 
physical  constitution  ;  his  work  was  again  and  again  broken  by 
the  Roman  fever ;  in  many  ways  high  aspirations  suffered  discou¬ 
ragement,  yet  medals  were  won  and  pictures  sold,  and  thus  the 
pressure  of  poverty  became  lightened.  The  mode  of  stud}r  adopted  by 
him  showed  intellectual  purpose.  We  fall  upon  the  shrewd  remark 
that  Rome  is  not  so  much  a  place  for  painting  pictures  as  for 
learning  how  to  paint  them.  The  laborious  and  often  little  more 
than  mechanical  process  of  copying  in  the  galleries — a  practice 
which  we  have  known  fatal  to  students— was  eschewed  for  the  sake 
of  obtaining  a  mental  mastery  of  the  principles  which  governed  the 
great  masters.  Hence  this  Roman  residence  fostered  the  faculty 
of  selection,  rejection,  and  assimilation,  and  thus  gave  a  sure 
foundation  to  the  eclectic  and  strictly  academic  style  which  marked 
the  mature  manner  of  this  “  Christian  painter  of  the  nineteenth 
century.”  Viscount  Delaborde  has  said  that  the  school  thus 
formed  reconciled  two  elemeuts  which  before  were  always  in 
discord — “  truthfulness  of  form  and  ideal  nobleness  of  style  ” — a 
style  high  in  representative  type,  fertile  in  imagination,  fervid  in 
feeling,  yet  curbed  by  strict  geometric  proportion. 

"When  Flandrin  reached  Rome,  in  1833,  Horace  Vernet  was 


Director  of  the  French  Academy,  and  the  brilliant  salons  of  the 
Villa  Medici  were  graced  by  Mile.  Vernet,  afterwards  the 
beloved  wife  of  Paul  Delaroche.  But  M.  Flandrin  was  not  a 
society  man,  though  fashion  tried  to  make  him  her  slave.  He 
shunned  talk  and  disputation,  preferring,  as  a  wise  man  who  had 
measured  his  strength,  to  speak  out  his  thoughts  through  the 
medium  of  his  pencil.  Ilis  letters  are  disappointing ;  in  art  sensi¬ 
bility — their  chief  charm — they  fall  far  short  of  the  eestheticism  of 
Mendelssohn.  Yret  a  visit  to  the  studio  of  Overbeck  when  “  The 
Triumph  of  Christianity  in  the  Arts  ”  was  on  the  easel  reads  fairly 
well  as  follows : — 

This  immense  composition  is  most  beautiful  and  well  conceived,  but 
Overbeclc  uses  means  of  expression  which  are  not  his  own  ;  he  altogether 
takes  the  old  masters’  garb  ;  he  observes  nature,  but  by  his  own  confession 
he  hardly  ever  has  it  actually  before  his  eyes  when  working.  Moreover 
he  aims  less  at  painting  than  at  expressing  his  thoughts,  as  though  in 
writing.  To  my  mind  he  is  wrong,  for  if  lie  intends  to  make  use  of  painting 
as  a  way  of  writing  his  thoughts,  the  more  true  and  correct  his  medium 
the  better  the  rendering  will  be.  But  we  came  away  most  pleasantly  im¬ 
pressed,  talking  of  the  religious  impression  which  Overbeck  knows  how  to 
give  to  bis  works,  and  which  always  conveys  a  calm  cheerfulness. 

Flandrin  and  Overbeck  bad  aims  in  common,  yet  their  several 
arts  were  different.  It  is  true  that  the  old  Tuscan  and  Sienese 
masters — Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Perugino,  and  Pinturicchio — 
gave  inspiration  to  both  alike.  But  it  was  the  strength  of  Flandrin 
that  he  knew  how  to  lay  hold  on  materialism  without  loss  of 
spiritualism ;  that  he  could  worship  prse-Raffaellite  painters  with¬ 
out  decrying  Raft'aelle ;  that  he  could  emulate  the  physical  beauty 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance  without  loss  of  religious  fervour ;  that 
he  could  use  the  living  model  and  paint  from  costumes  without 
the  surrender  of  the  ideal.  One  reason  was  that  he  did  not  “  rest 
content  to  imitate  the  exterior  of  the  great  works  which  he  took 
as  his  permanent  models ;  he  devoted  himself  to  studying  their 
spirit,  striving  to  revert  to  the  source  whence  their  inspiration 
flowed,  so  that  he  might  drink  thereof.”  M.  Flandrin  gives  an 
epitome  of  this  method  when  he  says  that  his  aim  was  “  to  baptize 
Greek  art.”  This  purpose  conforms  to  an  idea  which  more  and 
more  obtains  acceptance — that  classic  art  embodies  what  is  essen¬ 
tially  and  eternally  true,  and  that,  like  humanity  itself,  it  needs  but 
a  “  baptism.”  And  this  strikes  at  the  difference  to  which  we 
have  pointed  between  Overbeck  with  his  German  disciples,  and 
Flandrin  with  his  French  adherents.  The  former  were  exclusively 
medireval  and  finality  petrified  their  movements ;  while  Flandrin 
and  his  followers  sought  to  reconcile  medievalism  with  modernism, 
to  make  a  noble  style  conformable  to  actual  nature,  and  thus  to 
render  art  mobile  and  progressive  in  conformity  with  the  changed 
conditions  of  present  times.  And  this,  the  creed  and  practice  of 
Flandrin,  commanded  all  the  more  attention  because  he  spoke 
with  the  earnestness  and  persuasion  of  strong  conviction.  “Men,” 
says  Viscount  Delaborde,  “believed  in  the  artist’s  authority  and 
his  eloquence  because  he  himself  believed  in  the  things  of  which 
his  pencil  told.” 

Flandrin’s  experience  in  Paris  teaches  that  a  career  of  high 
art,  like  the  course  of  true  love,  never  runs  smooth.  Fame  and 
poverty  went  hand  in  hand;  he  complains  that  painting  is  ground 
down  to  a  mere  trade  level,  that  progress  became  impossible,  and 
that  his  life  grew  more  and  more  harassing.  High  art  did  not 
pay ;  but  the  success  of  two  portraits  brought  a  glut  of  applica¬ 
tions.  “  I  have  refused,”  lie  writes,  “  at  least  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  portraits  since  the  last  exhibition ;  but  there  are 
certain  Princes  and  Ministers  who  demand,  or  command,  with  a 
persistence  which  drives  me  to  despair.”  How  different  from 
the  practices  of  our  fashionable  portrait-painters !  The  fact  is 
that  Flandrin  was  intolerant  of  any  commissions  which  took 
him  away  from  noble  monumental  art.  That  he  exercised 
economy  of  time,  that  he  worked  with  a  rapid,  certain  hand, 
is  evident  from  the  number  and  the  magnitude  of  his 
compositions.  In  succession  he  decorated  the  Chapel  of 

St.  Severin,  the  Chateau  de  Dampierre,  a  church  in 

Nimes,  another  in  Lyons,  and  the  churches  of  St.  Vincent 
do  Paul  and  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres  in  Paris.  And  Flandrin, 
unlike  our  English  fresco-painters,  raised  no  outcry  against  the 
onerous  task  of  mural  decoration,  though  he  twice  fell  from  a 
scaffolding,  and  sometimes  laboured  eight  hours  a  day.  Thanks 
to  the  strict  training  received  in  the  French  Academy  in  Rome — 
for  lack  of  the  like  of  which  our  English  artists  remain  for 
ever  in  experimental  uncertainty — he  was  able  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  great  fresco-painters  of  Italy.  Flandrin,  in 
common  with  his  contemporaries  in  the  French  school,  showed 
himself  strong  where  the  English  school  is  proverbially  weak.  He 
stoutly  maintained  that  drawing  is  “  art,  and  the  whole  of  art  ”  ; 
he  contended  that  “  by  drawing  life  and  beauty  are  expressed, 
the  most  exquisite  delicacy.  What  remains  after  that  ?  A 
garment  which  I  am  far  from  despising,  but  which  is  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  true  drawing  in  high  art.”  Flandrin, 
though  a  man  of  perpetual  grievances,  though  he  inveighed  loudly 
against  Paris  as  a  place  of  frivolity  and  fashion,  yet  could  not 
complain  of  want  of  appreciation.  lie  was  made  an  Officer 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  he  was  elected  into  the  Institute,  he  re¬ 
ceived  adulation  on  all  sides,  yet  to  the  day  of  his  death,  on  the 
2 1st  of  March,  1864,  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  he  remained  as  simple 
as  a  child  in  his  love  of  nature  and  his  devotion  to  art.  “  The 
Christian  Painter”  “revered  and  worshipped  that  which  he  in¬ 
vited  others  to  adore ;  the  saints  who  became  the  heroes  of  his 
pencil  were  also  the  models  of  his  life.”  The  aspiration  of  his 
mind  and  the  inspiration  of  his  art  he  expressed  in  the  injunction, 
“  Always  strive  to  get  at  the  poetical  meaning  of  nature,  to  fii  d 
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the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  true  side  of  everything,  inasmuch 
as  that  it  is  which  is  most  closely  bound  to  things  eternal,  which 
is.  in  short,  the  moral  sense  that  unites  man  to  God.” 


TRAYIS  OX  EFFECTUAL  REFORM.* 

HAPPINESS  is  a  desirable  object.  If  men  were  better,  they 
would  he  happier.  If  all  men  had  their  social  faculties  pro¬ 
perly  developed,  and  intelligently  desired  the  good  of  mankind  in 
general,  they  would  be  better,  and  therefore  happier.  In  order  that 
man  may  improve  himself,  he  should  have  an  enlightened  desire  to 
do  good,  and  his  desires  cannot  be  enlightened  without  knowledge. 
If  all  men  were  placed  in  favourable  circumstances  from  their 
earliest  infancy,  ana  were  thoroughly  well  brought  up,  there  would 
be  a  great  increase  of  enlightened  desire  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
and  consequently  of  the  general  happiness  : — 

To  legislate  beneficially  will  be  to  form  the  institutions  and  arrangements, 
and  to  regulate  the  general  proceedings,  of  society,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  every  individual  to  the  utmost,  possible  extent. 
And  to  educate  beneficially  will  be  to  enable  and  cause  the  population  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  and  the  good  feelings,  or,  in  other  words,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  and  moral  character,  by  which  it  will  be  enabled  to  know,  and  to 
form,  and  to  maintain,  the  social  arrangements  and  institutions,  and  to 
know  and  to  adopt  the  social  proceedings,  which  will  be  the  most  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  every  individual.  If  the  educators  of  society  could 
educate  beneficially,  they  would  educate  the  legislators  and  the  population 
to  acquire  this  knowledge  and  these  good  feelings;  and  the  legislators 
and  the  population  would  then  be  able  and  willing  to  legislate  beneficially. 

These  and  the  like  reflections  are  set  forth  by  Dr.  Travis  to  the 
length  of  nearly  twenty  pages  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  scheme 
of  “  Effectual  Reform.”  They  are  certainly  not  likely  to 
meet  with  any  serious  contradiction.  We  all  wish  our  fellow- 
men  to  be  wise,  virtuous,  and  happy,  or  at  any  rate  we  admit,  even 
in  our  most  cynical  moments,  that  we  ought  to  do  so.  But  these 
commonplaces,  though  trite  in  themselves,  are  not  without  in¬ 
terest  in  relation  to  the  manner  of  their  utterance  on  the  particular 
occasion.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  completely  most  of  the 
writers  who  come  forward  with  social  panaceas  contrive  to  per¬ 
suade  themselves  that  they  have  a  monopoly  of  the  commonest 
rudiments  of  ethics  and  politics.  The  general  truth  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  legislators  to  consult  the  happiness  of  the  people  for  whom 
they  legislate  is  in  the  minds  of  these  projectors  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  virtues  of  their  own  specific,  and  they  suppose  that 
no  man  who  accepts  the  first  can  honestly  refuse  to  give  his  faith 
to  the  second.  Exposed  in  the  syllogistic  form,  their  fallacy 
would  run  somehow  thus : — All  wise  men  desire  to  promote  the 
happiness  of  mankind.  But  I  have  a  scheme  for  making  mankind 
happy.  Therefore  my  scheme  is  the  only  true  and  infallible  one, 
and  whoever  fails  to  see  its  merits  must  be  either  dishonest  or 
stupid.  Q.E.D.  Dr.  Travis  does  not  in  terms  go  the  length  of 
the  last  part  of  the  conclusion  ;  but  in  other  respects  he  conforms 
to  the  normal  type  of  social  projectors,  and  his  book,  being  smaller 
than  such  books  usually  are,  presents  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
studying  that  variety  of  the  inexhaustible  genus  of  fond  things 
vainly  invented. 

Dr.  Travis  announces  in  the  course  of  his  introductory  chapter 
that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  grand  change  in  education  and  social 
arrangements.  It  is  too  late  for  the  present  generation,  brought 
up,  as  they  have  been,  on  wrong  principles,  to  become  perfectly 
virtuous  and  happy  themselves  by  means  of  the  new  system ;  but 
they  can  learn  enough  to  teach  it  to  a  posterity  who  will  accordingly 
be  in  a  position  to  grow  up  model  men  and.  women,  and  live  in 
model  villages,  where  “  dress  will  be  becoming  and  useful ;  and 
food  will  be  wholesome  and  well  prepared  and  well  served ; 
and  dwellings  will  be  convenient  and.  healthy  and  comfort¬ 
able,  and  pretty  and  prettily  situated  and  surrounded,  without 
being  injuriously  or  unwisely  expensive."”  Nay,  most  amiable 
philosophers,  why  do  you  delight  to  reserve  your  blessings  for  an 
ungrateful  posterity  ?  Show  us  your  model  community,  where 
everything  is  made  pleasant,  and  we  shall  all  be  only  too  glad  to 
go  and  live  there ;  we  warrant  you  shall  not  have  to  beat  the  high¬ 
ways  and  hedges  for  citizens.  But  there  is  just  one  little  drawback 
in  all  these  charming  pictures  ;  the  model  village  is  not  built  yet, 
and  nobody  has  ever  set  about  it  quite  the  right  way.  Ay,  says 
our  projector,  but  only  let  me  set  about  it,  and  this  time  you  shall 
really  see !  In  this  particular  case  Dr.  Travis’s  model  of  society 
appears  to  a  vulgar  apprehension,  and  indeed  by  his  own  showing, 
to  be  as  like  Robert  Owen’s  as  two  peas.  But  Owen,  it 
seems,  failed  to  realize  his  scheme  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
for  want  of  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  Fundamental 
Truth.”  This  great  truth  —  which  we  take  the  liberty 
of  expressing  somewhat  more  shortly  than  our  author,  though 
some  of  its  finer  meanings  may  thereby  be  lost — is  nothing  less 
than  this,  that  man’s  actions  and  character  are  determined  partly 
by  external  and  partly  by  internal  conditions.  It  is  not  clear 
whether  Dr.  Travis  claims  to  be  the  first  person  who  has  asserted 
this ;  but  he  does  apparently  claim  to  be  the.  first  who  has  seen 
the  necessity  of  reducing  it  to  practice.  The  fundamental  error  of 
the  old  system  of  education  has  been,  he  tells  us  in  substance,  an 
entire  omission  to  take  account  of  external  conditions.  We  had 
certainly  hitherto  supposed  that  reward  and  punishment,  or  the 
expectation  of  them,  were  external  conditions,  and  that  for  some 
reasonable  number  of  centuries  past  legislators  and  educators  had 
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acted  on  the  belief  that  the  motives  supplied  by  them  were  of  some 
influence  in  the  guiding  of  action  and  the  formation  of  character. 
Whether  sundry  metaphysicians  may  have  committed  themselves 
in  the  course  of  controversies  about  free-will  to  asserting  a  con¬ 
trary  belief  expressly  or  by  necessary  implication  is  quite  another 
matter,  and  for  this  purpose  irrelevant.  Unless  all  philosophies 
can  be  right  at  once,  it  is  quite  certain  that,  if  people  habitually 
and  consistently  acted  upon  the  philosophical  theories  professed 
by  themselves  or  their  instructors,  society  must  have  gone  to  pieces 
long  ago.  In  fact,  the  opinions  which  people  may  hold  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  pure  metaphysics  are  the  very  last  thing  to  exercise  any 
influence  on  their  actual  conduct  of  affairs.  Dr.  Travis,  who  for  the 
rest  is  not  without  some  elements  of  sound  metaphysics  (so  far  as  we 
can  gather  his  real  meaning  from  a  very  loose  manner  of  writing), 
appears  to  be  without  the  smallest  inkling  of  this  distinction.  We 
are  told  that  Owen,  on  the  other  hand,  neglected  the  other  branch 
of  “  the  fundamental  truth,”  and  therefore  was  unable  to  explain 
his  own  views  properly.  “  A  new  beginning  must  therefore  be 
made  ” ;  the  fundamental  truth  is  to  be  advocated  by  a  new  school 
of  disciples  “  in  a  correct  and  conciliatory  manner,”  and  is  to  be¬ 
come  the  base  of  a  new  system  of  education. 

We  looked  with  some  curiosity  to  the  next  chapter  to  see  pre¬ 
cisely  how  this  was  to  be  done  and  Owen’s  unfortunate  mistake  to  be 
corrected,  but  of  this  we  can  give  no  account,  for  the  short  reason 
that  we  have  wholly  failed  to  discover  it.  Owen’s  real  mistake 
was  one  which  any  thoughtful  person  not  committed  to  socialism 
may  perceive  without  difficulty ;  he  was  a  man  of  great  but  un¬ 
disciplined  natural  powers,  who  mistook  an  extraordinary  per¬ 
sonal  influence  for  a  guarantee  of  infallibility,  and  a  personal 
genius  for  teaching  and  paternal  government  for  a  mission  to 
reform  society  with  a  new  system.  But  we  must  return  to 
Dr.  Travis.  The  model  village,  identical  in  all  material  points 
with  Owen’s,  is  described  in  a  very  general  way.  We  are 
assured  that  everybody  will  be  perfectly  happy  there,  that 
practically  nobody  will  have  to  work  longer  than  he  likes, 
and  that  the  employments  of  life  will  be  agreeable  pastimes ; 
that  private  property,  though  not  formally  abolished,  will  be 
gradually  abandoned,  as  giving  more  trouble  than  it  is  worth ;  and 
that  when  the  new  village  is  once  started,  by  way  of  Joint-Stock 
Company  or  otherwise,  the  example  will  rapidly  spread.  We  shall 
all  live  in  furnished  cottages  with  small  gardens,  go  out  for  our 
meals  and  occupations  to  public  buildings  in  the  middle  of  a 
central  space,  and  be  provided  with  all  these  comforts  in  return 
for  our  work,  though  we  shall  have  no  work  to  speak  of  after  we 
are  thirty  years  old.  This  appears  from  a  heading  of  “  Minor 
Details  ”  and  appendices  referred  to  in  it.  There  are  one  or  two 
details,  however,  which  it  leaves  unexplained  ;  for  example,  what 
is  to  become  of  the  British  Empire  P  and  whether  the  existing 
cities  of  the  world  are  to  be  pulled  down  for  their  materials  or 
left  standing  as  monuments  of  the  past  follies  of  mankind  ?  But 
we  have  run  upon  our  own  condemnation.  “  Enlightened  benevo¬ 
lence  will  have  a  ready  reply  to  every  objection  or  difficulty  which 
may  be  raised  by  the  unenlightened  and  selfish  characters  of  the 
old  system.”  We  cannot  presume  to  add  a  word  more. 


SCARSCLIFF  ROCKS.* 

THERE  is  a  certain  sadness  about  Miss  Maine’s  novels,  and 
Sccirscliff  Hocks  is  no  exception.  Everybody  is  more  or  less 
under  a  cloud  through  thegreater  part  of  the  book.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  high  spirits  of  one  of  the  heroines,  the  bursts  of  sunshine  are 
few  and  far  between  ;  there  is  some  sin  and  more  sorrow ;  while 
the  denouement,  although  as  satisfactory  as  we  had  a  right  to 
expect,  might  very  easily  have  been  brighter.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the 
predominant  tone  of  melancholy,  Sccirscliff  Rocks  is  a  pleasing 
novel,  and  we  are  quite  sufficiently  interested  in  the  characters  to 
regret  that  they  had  not  a  happier  time  of  it.  As  usual,  Miss 
Maine  throws  herself  more  successfully  into  the  feminine  parts. 
Her  girls  are  the  more  lifelike  because  the  most  engaging  of  them 
are  so  far  from  being  perfect ;  and  she  can  depict  a  lady  not  only  in 
the  class  of  ladies  conventionally  so  called,  but  among  the  women 
of  the  people,  which  is  a  much  rarer  gift.  She  shows  greater  art 
than  before  in  defining,  analysing,  and  contrasting  the  incon¬ 
sistencies  and  contradictions  of  feminine  nature,  ancl  the  charac¬ 
ters  are  true  to  themselves  throughout,  although  modified  in  the 
course  of  the  story  by  the  influences  that  are  brought  to  bear  on 
them.  Her  men,  too,  are  more  natural  and  lifelike  than  they  used 
to  be.  One  of  them  indeed,  a  certain  Jamie  Mathieson,  a  youthful 
fishermen  who  turns  sailor,  strikes  us  as  being  more  of  a  woman 
than  a  man,  in  spite  of  his  daring  spirit  and  hardihood.  But  Alick 
Gordon,  the  hero,  is  decidedly  masculine,  which  is  a  great  point 
gained  ;  so  are  most  of  the  fishermen  in  the  English  village  and  the 
shepherds  in  the  New  Zealand  bush.  The  greatest  blemish  of  the 
book  is  a  grave  defect  in  construction.  The  story  opens  at>Scars- 
cliffand  goes  briskly  forward,  with  a  good  deal  of  quiet  animation 
and  a  dash  of  mystery  which  will  doubtless  be  cleared  up  in  course  of 
time.  There  are  lively  and  even  exciting  scenes,  although  there  is  no 
straining  after  coarse  sensation,  and  we  get  really  interested  in 
the  progress  of  the  love  affair,  because  we  have  taken  a  liking  to 
the  gentleman  and  are  ourselves  falling  in  love  with  the  lady.  But 
of  a  sudden  the  scene  is  shifted,  with  profound  disregard  for  the 
unities  of  time  and  place.  We  are  to  be  let  into  the  secret  of  the 

*  Scarscllff  Rocks.  By  E.  S.  Maine,  Author  of  “  Among  Strangers,” 
&c.  London  :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1875. 
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hidden  obstacle  which  prevents  the  course  of  true  love  from  run¬ 
ning  smooth.  Accordingly  we  are  carried  back  a  year  or  two  and 
transported  to  the  Southern  hemisphere,  that  we  may  have  Alick 
Gordon’s  antecedents  explained  to  us.  Had  the  digression  been  a 
brief  one,  there  would  have  been  nothing  we  should  have  objected 
to ;  it  was  inevitable  that  the  explanation  should  come  sooner  or 
later.  But,  as  it  happens,  it  lasts  through  nearly  a  third  of  the 
three  volumes,  and  by  the  time  it  is  over  our  former  sympathies 
have  cooled,  and  when  the  narrative  recommences  where  it  broke 
off  we  return  to  it  with  indifference.  Besides,  the  first  part  of  the 
story  had  unfolded  itself,  the  characters  had  spoken  for  themselves, 
and  very  pleasantly  and  easily.  But  in  this  long  explanatory  in¬ 
terlude  it  is  for  the  most  part  the  author  who  narrates,  and  the 
change  makes  us  the  more  sensible  of  the  tediousness  of  the 
digression.  All  deductions  made,  however,  the  novel  is  a  good 
one,  and  shows  a  decided  advance  on  its  predecessors.  Though  it 
sometimes  touches  on  delicate  ground,  there  is  nothing  in  it  ap¬ 
proaching  impropriety.  The  plot  is  well  conceived,  and  the  delinea¬ 
tions  of  character  are  more  than  creditable.  And  if  it  is  a  book 
rather  for  women  than  for  men,  yet  there  is  no  reason  why  men 
should  not  enjoy  it. 

Perhaps  we  can  best  justify  what  we  have  said  by  giving  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  story.  Scarscliff  is  a  “  seaward”  parish 
on  the  German  Ocean — in  Scotland,  as  we  should  have  imagined 
from  the  speech  of  the  people ;  but,  as  they  belong  to  the 
English  Church,  we  presume  it  must  be  situated  in  the  North 
of  England.  It  is  picturesque  of  course,  as  we  should  have 
gathered  from  the  name,  but  as  dull  a  village  as  need  be  for  any 
person  who  cares  for  society.  Apparently  there  is  not  even  a 
doctor,  and  the  only  person  in  the  position  of  gentleman  is  Mr. 
Eliot,  the  rector.  It  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  where  a  lively 
young  lady,  fresh  from  London  gaieties,  would  be  likely  to  find 
life  tolerable ;  consequently,  when  Maud  Eliot  arrives  from  the 
metropolis,  which  she  has  left  in  the  middle  of  the  season,  we  may 
be  sure  she  will  be  hard  put  to  for  amusement.  She  is  second 
daughter  of  the  rector,  and  the  rectory  is  one  of  the  dullest  houses 
in  Scarscliff,  for  Mr.  Eliot  is  merely  a  conscientious  creature  of 
routine,  and  Gertrude,  Maud’s  elder  sister,  is  given  over  to 
parochial  duties,  less  from  sympathy  with  the  poor  than  from  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  Maud  has  left  London  in  a  fit  of  disgust 
and  mortified  vanity,  smarting  from  a  skin-deep  disappointment 
owing  to  a  devoted  admirer  having  declined  to  propose.  She  is  a 
stylish  and  attractive  girl,  resplendent  in  garments  superbly  got 
up,  which,  though  of  simple  materials  and  in  perfect  taste,  are  in 
glaring  contrast  with  the  primitive  surroundings  at  Scars¬ 
cliff.  After  the  first  pleasure  of  the  change  is  past,  it  seems 
likely  that  she  must  be  bored  to  death.  So  she  would  have 
been,  according  to  all  appearances,  had  not  a  providential 
coincidence  sent  her  an  unexpected  excitement.  “  The  house 
by  the  sea,”  the  only  house  in  the  village  that  could  shelter  a 
gentleman,  finds  a  tenant.  It  is  a  question,  however,  whether 
this  Mr.  Gordon  really  is  a  gentleman,  for  his  manners  are  as 
unconventional  as  his  clothes,  and  indeed  it  turns  out  that  he 
has  passed  great  part  of  his  life  leading  a  rough  existence  in 
the  colonies.  But  the  rector’s  professional  position  forces  him 
into  contact  with  the  stranger ;  circumstances  improve  Mr. 
Gordon's  intimacy  with  the  young  ladies;  Maud’s  frankness 
encourages  him  ;  bored  as  she  is  in  Scarscliff,  she  is  the  more  in¬ 
clined  to  a  flirtation,  and  the  slight  mystery  that  surrounds  her 
agreeable  acquaintance  is  rather  in  his  favour  than  otherwise.  Their 
deliverance  from  a  common  danger  betrays  their  mutual  feelings. 
Gordon  apparently  has  only  to  ask  and  have,  and  Maud's  family 
rather  approve  the  connexion  than  otherwise  ;  when  suddenty  he 
disappears  with  a  heart-stricken  adieu- — “Don't  judge  me  too 
harshly,  Maud — my  Maud.”  Maud  does  not  judge  him  too 
harshly.  Piqued  and  saddened  as  she  is,  she  is  fully,  persuaded 
that  his  heart  is  hers,  and  that  if  he  does  not  come  forward  to  ask 
her  hand,  it  is  not  owing  to  any  present  fault  of  his.  That  the 
hitch  arises  out  of  some  incidents  in  his  past  life  is  plain  enough. 
Meanwhile,  she  finds  some  distraction  in  another  arrival  that 
awakens  her  curiosity.  This  is  a  certain  Barbara  Mathieson, 
who  had  been  the  beauty  of  the  village  a  few  years  back,  and 
who  had  disappeared  under  circumstances  somewhat  suspicious. 
The  virtuous  Gertrude  looks  askance  at  the  young  woman,  as  do 
many  of  the  good  people  of  the  place.  Maud,  equally  virtuous 
but  more  tender-hearted  and  impulsive,  greets  the  prodigal  cor¬ 
dially,  and  flatters  her  by  tacitly  acknowledging  her  superiority  to 
all  the  rest  of  the  natives.  Maud’s  charity  meets  with  its  reward, 
for  she  makes  a  conquest  of  Barbara,  and  of  course  it  is  Barbara 
who  has  the  key  to  Gordon’s  secret.  Angry  words  and  recrimi¬ 
nations  lead  to  explanations  and  reconciliations.  A  convenient 
shipwreck  comes  in  to  help  to  smooth  matters,  and  things  ulti¬ 
mately  arrange  themselves  to  the  content  of  the  lovers. 

Barbara  is  decidedly  a  clever  creation,  nor  do  we  think  she  is  in 
any  way  unnatural,  although  so  striking  an  example  of  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  an  absorbing  love  in  purifying  an  imperfect  nature,  and 
elevating  a  thoughtless  woman  to  the  sublimity  of  self-sacrifice. 
The  predominant  fault  in  her  character  is  her  untruthfulness.  If  she 
would  not  rather  tell  a  lie  than  not,  at  least  she  has  a  wonderful 
aptitude  for  lying.  She  deceives  with  a  winning  volubility  and 
engaging  emotion  which  might  easily  make  a  victim  of  any  one 
who  was  already  prepossessed  in  her  favour.  So  it  comes  about 
that  she  explains  away  her  flight  and  its  consequences  to  the  tole¬ 
rable  satisfaction  of  her  old  parents.  So  she  makes  friends  wherever 
she  goes,  who  help  her  to  conceal  her  fault,  and  are  anxious  she 
should  make  a  fresh  start  under  happier  circumstances.  So  she 


works  on  Gordon’s  generosity  till  he  marries  her,  which  he  need 
never  have  dreamed  of  doing  if  she  had  taken  him  into  her  con« 
fidence.  When  Gordon  finds  her  out,  he  resents  the  im¬ 
position  bitterly  and  even  vindictively.  But,  whatever  she  may 
have  been  to  others,  she  is  devoted  to  him  ;  her  absorbing  passion 
for  him  is  literally  her  redeeming  virtue,  and  it  suggests  some  scenes 
which  are  really  pathetic.  In  effective  contrast  with  her  feminine 
weakness  is  the  honest  austerity  of  her  pious  old  father ;  he  is 
hard  to  her  faults,  but  fuff  of  tenderness  for  herself.  Maud  Eliot,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  carries  franlmess  to  a  fault,  and  who  has  had 
all  the  advantages  of  education,  is  much  more  shallow.  Iler  love 
for  Gordon,  as  compared  with  that  of  Barbara,  is  “as  moonlight 
unto  sunlight  and  as  water  unto  wine.”  Barbara  is  eager  to  give 
up  everything  and  to  efface  herself,  in  order  that  the  man  she 
worships  may  no  longer  “hate”  her,  and  the  terrible  discovery 
that  he  hates  her  works  a  complete  revolution  in  her  for  the 
better.  Maud  appreciates  her  rival’s  generosity,  and  profits  by  it, 
as  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not.  She  and  Gordon  are 
married ;  the  match  is  conventionally  much  more  suitable  than 
the  other,  and  turns  out  at  last  as  happy  as  the  average. 

Life  in  Scarscliff  is  uneventful ;  but  there  are  always  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  everyday  excitement  in  a  fishing  village  on  a  dangerous 
coast,  and  the  fishing  people  are  picturesque  in  their  habits  as  well 
as  their  forms  of  speech.  Miss  Maine  has  evidently  had  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  studying  these,  and  she  has  made  the  most  of  them.  Per¬ 
haps  we  may  receive  a  false  impression  of  the  subject  having  been 
“  got  up  ”  from  the  frequent  repetition  of  certain  local  mannerisms. 
But  if  it  has  been  got  up,  it  has  been  got  up  very  carefully.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  make  anything  more  dramatic,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  true  to  nature,  than  the  incidents  which  constrain 
Alick  Gordon  to  betray  his  passion  to  Maud.  Always  eager  for 
excitement,  and  weary  of  the  monotony  of  her  life,  Maud  makes 
up  her  mind  to  go  out  herring-fishing  one  night.  In  Scarscliff 
the  conventionalities  are  but  little  regarded,  and  Gertrude,  who 
dislikes  the  sea,  declines  to  accompany  her  sister,  but  Mr.  Gordon 
goes  willingly  enough.  Maud  has  a  safe  chaperon,  however, 
in  old  Sandy,  the  master  and  chief  owner  of  the  boat.  Herring¬ 
fishing,  as  every  one  knows,  is  precarious,  and  Sandy  has  a  mira¬ 
culous  draught  of  fishes,  while  the  rest  of  the  fleet  are  very  much 
out  of  luck.  His  men  drag  netful  after  netful  on  board,  till  the 
boat  is  overladen  and  labours  painfully.  The  returning  fleet  leaves 
their  lucky  companion  behind.  Suddenly  an  awful  discovery  is 
made ;  the  boat  apparently  has  sprung  a  leak,  for  the  water  is 
oozing  in  beneath  the  glittering  piles  of  fish.  Gordon  and  some 
of  the  crew  would  have  Sandy  lighten  his  boat  at  once.  But 
Sandy's  besetting  sin  is  greed.  He  will  not  bear  of  parting  with 
any  portion  of  his  prize,  and  though  his  own  boy  is  on  board  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  Maud,  he  goes  on  pulling  doggedly  for  the 
harbour.  When  the  danger  appears  imminent  even  to  him,  he 
signals  desperately  for  assistance.  He  has  delayed  too  long,  how¬ 
ever.  The  last  boat  of  the  fleet  turns  to  come  back  to  them ;  it  is 
a  desperate  race  between  life  and  death  ;  he  and  his  party  go  down 
before  their  preservers  reach  them,  although  everybody  escapes  in 
the  end  with  nothing  worse  than  a  wetting.  But  the  incidents  are 
described  with  real  power,  and  the  agencies  of  alarm  and  suspense 
are  applied  most  actively  to  further  the  progress  of  the  plot  and 
elicit  the  workings  of  the  different  natures.  The  scene  is  the 
most  telling  in  the  book,  but  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  several  others, 
and  on  the  whole  we  can  say  with  a  clear  conscience  that  Scars- 
cliff  Hocks  is  a  novel  to  be  read. 
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CHINA. 

T  is  a  relief  to  learn  that  the  misfortune  of  a  Chinese 
war  is  for  the  present  averted.  The  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  has  made  the  necessary  concessions,  which  include 
the  despatch  of  a  Mission  to  England  with  a  letter  of 
apology  for  the  Yiinnan  outrage,  and  a  safe  passage  to  the 
frontier  of,  and  across,  Burmah  for  the  Mission  of  Inquiry 
to  he  sent  to  Yunnan.  Even  if  the  murderers  of  Mr. 
Margary  should  be  screened  from  punishment,  the  in¬ 
quiries  which  will  be  made  on  the  spot  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  an  English  Commissioner  will  impress  on  the 
people  and  on  the  public  functionaries  the  danger  of 
committing  outrages  on  Englishmen.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Government  of  Pekin  hesitated  for  some  time  between 
peace  and  war.  The  importation  of  ammunition  for  the 
use  of  the  Chinese  army  indicates  the  expectation  of  a 
mpture.  If  the  statement  is  confirmed,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  consignment  will  be  traced  to  the  manufacturers 
and  merchants  who  supplied  it.  As  there  has  been  no  war 
with  China,  the  traitors  who  were  willing  to  assist  an 
expected  enemy  can  scarcely  bo  brought  within  reach  of 
criminal  law;  but  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  incur  the 
infamy  which  they  deserve.  The  number  of  dealers  in 
Martini-Henry  cartridges  cannot  be  large,  and  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  trade  must  know  their  actual  or  possible 
customers.  There  are  probably  two  parties  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  China,  and  the  advocates  of  peace  have  prevailed. 
The  armaments  which  may  have  fostered  an  habitual  feeling 
of  confidence  and  presumption  were,  perhaps,  when  there 
was  a  question  of  immediate  service,  found  to  be  incapable 
of  resisting  European  skill  and  discipline.  If  Chinese  poli¬ 
ticians  hoped  for  assistance  from  other  foreign  Powers  in  a 
quarrel  with  England,  they  have  been  since  undeceived. 
The  avoidance  in  former  negotiations  of  stipulations  for 
exclusive  advantages  has  proved  as  prudent  as  it  was 
liberal.  The  European  and  American  merchants  at  Shanghai, 
though  they  compete  to  some  extent  with  one  another,  have 
always  recognized  their  common  interest  in  restraining 
the  encroachments  of  the  Chinese.  It  has  been  the  fortune 
of  England  both  to  open  the  trade  with  China  and  to  retain 
the  largest  share  of  a  commerce  which  is  free  to  all.  As 
in  the  recent  transaction,  the  first  brunt  of  a  quarrel  falls 
upon  England,  and  the  other  trading  communities  profit 
by  the  concessions  which  are  from  time  to  time  obtained 
from  the  Chinese  Government. 

The  disputes  with  China  and  with  Burmah  had  been 
closely  connected;  and  the  recent  acceptance  by  the 
Burmese  Government  of  the  conditions  demanded  by  the 
Viceroy  of  India  was  probably  caused  by  the  discovery 
that  China  was  not  prepared  for  armed  resistance.  Future 
missions  to  the  Western  provinces  of  China  will  be  accom¬ 
panied  through  Burmese  territory  by  an  armed  escort,  and 
the  right  to  trade  directly  with  China  is  once  more  formally 
recognized.  While  the  advance  of  Russian  power  in 
Central  Asia  continually  limits  in  those  regions  the  area  of 
free  commercial  intercourse,  the  trade  with  Yunnan  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces  may  perhaps  become  important; 
nor  can  a  petty  potentate  be  allowed  to  intercept  the  com¬ 
munication  with  China.  The  King  of  Burmah  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  feel  a  friendly  disposition  to  the  for¬ 
midable  Power  which  not  many  years  ago  conquered 
a  valuable  part  of  his  dominions.  The  renunciation  of 
his  claim  of  sovereignty  over  certain  border  tribes  may 
probably  have  offended  his  pride,  although  it  involved 


no  material  sacrifice.  The  wholesome  fear  of  consequences 
which  has  now  induced  him  to  submit  may  perhaps  in  time 
be  combined  with  a  conviction  that  he  is  not  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  wanton  aggression.  The  genuine  love  of 
peace  which  fails  to  command  the  respect  of  Europe  is  not 
yet  attributed  to  England  in  Asia.  The  memory  of  Lord 
Dalhousie’s  viceroyalty  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the  com¬ 
munities  within  and  without  the  limits  of  India  who  felt 
or  dreaded  his  heavy  hand.  His  peaceable  successor  per¬ 
haps  derives  an  advantage  in  diplomatic  transactions  from 
the  experience  of  the  former  Burmese  war.  The  lesson 
that  good  faith  and  observance  of  treaties  will  ensure  the 
friendship  and  protection  of  the  Indian  Government  will 
be  gradually  acquired.  It  will  be  desirable  to  prohibit  the 
repetition  of  an  experiment  which  the  King  of  Burmah 
tried  a  few  years  ago  by  sending  an  embassy  to  Europe. 
Oriental  potentates,  even  when  they  are  in  other  respects 
exempt  from  interference,  cannot  safely  be  allowed  to 
assert  their  independence  by  direct  dealings  with  foreign 
States. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  disputes  with  China 
and  with  Burmah  may  be  commended  to  the  attention  of 
the  Peace  Society  and  of  the  advocates  of  universal  arbi¬ 
tration.  As  their  opponents  have  never  denied  that  the 
device  might  in  some  cases  be  expedient,  the  only  question 
at  issue  is  whether  the  Geneva  process  is  universally  ap¬ 
plicable.  The  controversy  would  be  narrowed  if  philan¬ 
thropists  would  allow  that  arbitration  can  only  be  practised 
among  States  of  equal  and  similar  civilization.  A  guar¬ 
antee  against  the  eventual  employment  of  force  would  have 
rendered  the  Governments  of  Pekin  and  of  Mandalay  im¬ 
pervious  to  remonstrance.  It  would  be  useless  to  enume¬ 
rate  other  objections  to  arbitration  in  the  late  disputes, 
including  the  difficulty  of  drawing  up  an  order  of  reference. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  a  Swiss  arbitrator 
would  determine  that  the  Chinese  ought  not  to  be  forcibly 
exposed  to  an  intercourse  with  foreigners  which  their 
go  verningclasses  undoubtedly  dislike.  The  proposal  that  Eng¬ 
lish  Envoys  should  be  accompanied  by  escorts  through  the 
dominions  of  a  nominally  independent  sovereign  would  be 
unhesitatingly  rejected  by  pedants  incapable  of  recognizing 
the  necessity  of  anomalies.  It  is  but  fair  to  admit  that 
agitators  against  war  are  for  the  most  part  judiciously 
silent  when  their  principles  are  brought  to  a  practical 
test.  Mr.  Cobden’s  indignant  sympathy  with  the  injured 
Burmese  Government  at  the  time  of  the  last  war  has  not 
been  reproduced  by  his  surviving  disciples.  It  might 
perhaps  be  said  on  his  behalf  that  the  nation  which  he 
incessantly  accused  of  military  ambition  has  since,  in  part 
perhaps  through  his  influence,  adopted  the  temperament, 
if  not  the  principles,  which  he  approved.  The  whole  com¬ 
munity  gives  the  Government  of  the  day,  whether  it  is 
Liberal  or  Conservative,  credit  for  a  sincere  desire  to  avoid 
the  expense  and  the  other  evils  of  war.  No  demagogue 
tvould  have  obtained  a  hearing  if  he  had  attempted  to  per¬ 
suade  an  audience  that  either  in  England  or  in  India 
there  was  any  desire  to  promote  a  quarrel  for  purposes  of 
ambition.  In  Chinese  controversies  proposals  for  the  use 
of  force  proceed  almost  exclusively  from  the  English  traders 
on  the  spot. 

Hue  credit  for  the  satisfactory  result  of  the  negotiations 
will  be  willingly  accorded  both  to  the  Government  at  home 
and,  in  a  higher  degree,  to  the  English  Minister  at  Pekin. 
The  responsibility  of  an  Ambassador  varies  from  the  simple 
duty  of  obeying  instructions  to  the  exercise  of  almost 
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unlimited  discretion.  Mr.  Wade  of  course  consulted  the 
Foreign  Office  in  the  different  stages  of  the  negotiation  ; 
but  he  must  at  the  same  time  have  furnished  the  informa¬ 
tion  which  enabled  the  Government  to  direct  or  control 
his  policy.  Only  a  resident  diplomatist  of  long  ex¬ 
perience  could  judge  of  the  demands  which  were  to  be 
preferred,  or  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  satisfaction. 
The  importance  of  securing  the  insertion  in  the  Pekin 
Gazette  of  the  principal  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
could  not  have  been  anticipated  at  a  distance,  although 
it  was  readily  appreciated  when  it  was  explained  by 
the  English  representative.  It  is  generally  desirable  to 
treat  success  in  important  public  service  as  a  proof 
of  merit ;  and  in  this  case  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect  is  real,  and  not  merely  conventional.  While  Mr. 
Wade  has  been  the  principal  agent  in  the  honourable 
maintenance  of  peace,  Lord  Derby  has  steadily  supported 
him,  with  the  result  of  convincing  the  Chinese  Government 
that  nothing  was  to  be  hoped  from  the  repugnance  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  war.  The  speech  at  Liverpool  in  which  Lord 
Derby  declared  that  just  claims  would,  if  necessary,  be 
asserted  by  force,  was  universally  approved  in  this  country  ; 
and  it  may  perhaps  have  produced  a  wholesome  impression 
at  Pekin.  By  one  of  the  strange  consequences  of  the  in¬ 
trusion  of  the  material  civilization  of  Europe  into  the 
stationary  East,  the  Chinese  Government  habitually 
studies  London  newspapers ;  and  Lord  Derby’s  language 
would  be  immediately  transmitted  by  telegraph.  His  true 
statement  that  no  unjust  demand  had  been  made  would 
perhaps  be  regarded  by  Chinese  statesmen  as  a  mere  form 
of  speech.  To  Englishmen  justice  and  moderation  in 
dealings  with  Oriental  States  are  not  less  indispensable 
than  firmness. 


HAPPY  CONSERVATIVES. 

npHE  two  chief  quarterly  reviews  are  accustomed  to  close 
-8_  each  number  with  a  political  manifesto  calculated,  so 
far  as  may  be,  to  dispirit  the  opponents  and  to  inspirit  the 
supporters  of  the  parties  which  they  respectively  represent. 
In  those  productions  of  literary  rhetoric  the  Quarterly 
generally  appears  to  the  greater  advantage.  It  really  dis¬ 
likes  its  enemies,  and  it  really  likes  its  friends.  When  the 
Conservatives  were  out  of  office  a  vigorous  pen  was  gener¬ 
ally  ready  to  make  the  most  of  the  blunders  of  Liberals, 
and  now  that  the  Conservatives  are  in  office  the  Quarterly 
has  the  pleasant  and  easy  task  of  singing  a  hymn  of  praise 
in  honour  of  the  Administration.  This  gives  it  a  supe¬ 
riority  over  the  Edinburgh,  which  feels  the  restraint  and 
discomfort  of  having  to  represent  a  party  which  will  not 
behave  at  all  as  it  could  wish,  and  is  continually  diverging 
from  the  safe,  sound,  and  respectable  traditions  of  orthodox 
Whigs.  Of  those  who  read  the  glowing  pages  of 
the  Quarterly  panegyric  without  belonging  to  the  party 
which  is  the  theme  of  praise,  very  few  will  grudge  Con¬ 
servatives  the  harmless  pleasure  of  having  this  record  of 
their  happiness  sung  for  them.  Hymns  of  praise  are  not 
meant  to  be  enjoyed  by  outsiders,  critics,  or  enemies.  They 
are  meant  to  touch  the  breasts  of  the  faithful,  and  fill  them 
with  innocent  joy.  The  Conservatives  have  been  long  out 
of  office  ;  they  have  at  last  come  into  office,  and  they  have 
done  very  fairly  well.  They  have  not  attempted  great 
things  ;  but  they  have  done  small  things  with  some  judg¬ 
ment  and  energy ;  and  they  have  tried  to  be  kind  and 
pleasant  to  every  one.  It  is  not  unwelcome  to  see  a  tribute 
paid  them,  and  the  Quarterly  is  quite  in  its  place  when  it 
asks  for  “  Three  cheers  for  the  Squire.”  Of  course  it 
makes  the  most  of  what  the  Ministry  has  done.  More 
especially  it  delights  in  the  success  which  attended  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Cross  to  deal  with  the  Labour  Laws,  and 
in  the  triumphs  won  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  when, 
on  the  ground  of  finance,  he  had  to  encounter  the 
greatest  of  financiers.  The  various  measures  of  the 
Government  for  dealing  with  agricultural  holdings,  town 
buildings,  Friendly  Societies,  and  so  on,  have  their  merits, 
and  it  is  proper  to  praise  them.  The  Quarterly  looks 
over  the  Conservative  field,  and  finds  everything  good 
and  fair.  Or,  rather,  it  does  this  with  one  painful  ex¬ 
ception.  There  is  one  corner  which  it  surveys  with 
disgust  and  dismay.  This  corner  is  that  which  is  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Quarterly  is  very 
hard  on  the  unfortunate  Sir  Charles  Adderley  and  his 
Under-Secretary.  They  do  not  understand  their  business, 
they  frame  wretched  Bills,  they  cannot  even  support  the 


wretched  Bills  they  frame.  They  mar  the  pleasant 
pi’ospect,  and  make  Conservatives  see  that  even  they  are 
not  perfect.  It  must  be  mortifying  for  the  Quarterly  to 
see  this,  and  to  have  to  own  it.  But  in  a  way  this  imper¬ 
fection  is  useful.  The  Conservatives  might  be  almost  too 
happy  if  they  had  no  drawbacks.  There  is  something  un¬ 
canny  in  unmixed  prosperity  ;  and  so  Sir  Charles  Adderley 
is  prudently  thrown  into  the  sea  in  order  that  the  general 
good  fortune  of  the  party  may  be  safe  from  the  envy  of 
fate. 

Of  course  hymns  of  praise  are  composed  quite  as  much 
by  leaving  out  as  by  putting  in,  and  the  Quarterly  casts  a 
decorous  veil  over  the  blunders,  the  shortcomings,  and  the 
vacillations  of  the  Ministry.  A  poet  is  not  an  historian,  and 
a  man  whose  business  it  is  to  write  a  Birthday  Ode  is  not 
expected  to  touch  on  the  frailties  of  his  Sovereign.  It 
would  be  a  waste  of  criticism  to  show  that  the 
Quarterly  has  not  given  a  faithful  picture  of  the  recent 
annals  of  the  Administration.  Why  should  people  who  are 
happy  themselves,  and  wish  to  make  others  happy,  touch  on 
things  that  might  produce,  if  not  pain,  yet  a  lowering  of 
happiness  ?  The  Quarterly,  therefore,  wisely  knows  nothing 
whatever  of  the  Regimental  Exchanges  Bill,  or  of  the  per¬ 
turbations  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  leadership  during  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  questions  of  privilege ;  nothing  of  the  Bills  that  the 
Government  did  not  carry,  nothing  of  the  famous  Slave 
Trade  Circular.  It  is  naturally  not  going  to  sing 
the  praises  of  the  wrong  men,  and  to  let  its  band  of  re¬ 
joicing  friends  remember  that  Lord  Derby  has  followed  in 
the  steps  of  Lord  Granville,  and  that  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
and  Mr.  Hardy  have  accepted  the  tasks  left  for  them  by 
their  predecessors.  These  are  not  the  things  of  which 
happy  Conservatives  need  now  think.  They  should  think 
of  Mr.  Cross  and  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  of  the  land¬ 
lords  who  may  contract  or  not,  of  the  towns  that  may  pull 
down  old  buildings  or  not,  of  the  Friendly  Societies  who, 
if  they  like  to  employ  a  competent  auditor,  may  do  so. 
And  happiness  often  does  more  than  adversity  to  soften  and 
humanize  the  mind.  The  liberal  acts  of  this  successful 
Administration  have  done  much  to  breathe  a  gentler  tone 
into  the  utterances  of  their  supporters.  The  reader  of 
this  hymn  instinctively  asks  himself  whether  the  mild, 
courteous,  contented  organ  he  has  before  him  can  really  be 
the  Quarterly.  He  finds  an  exposition  of  the  views  of  the 
Quarterly  on  Endowed  Schools  preceded  by  a  statement  that 
the  Ministry  acts  wisely  in  taking  no  notice  of  them. 
He  finds  praise  growing  into  rapture  when  the  theme  is 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  who  has  chiefly  signalized  himself 
by  the  heartiness  with  which  he  has  discarded  the  doctrines 
of  Protection  which  the  Quarterly  used  to  support  with  all 
its  resources  of  pungency  and  vituperation.  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  is  indeed  made  a  scapegoat,  but  that  is  only  for 
a  moral  purpose  and  to  produce  an  artistic  effect.  All  is 
peace  and  good  will  and  happiness,  and  the  good  sense  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Cabinet  has  brought  about  this  striking 
and  pleasing  change.  The  Government  has  real  merits, 
and  all  this  burst  of  praise  is  not  without  foundation.  But 
the  greatest  of  all  its  merits  is  that  it  has  educated  its 
party,  that  it  has  made  them  Liberal,  that  it  has  stamped 
out  all  craving  for  reaction,  that  it  has  set  itself  to  insist 
on  justice  being  done  to  opponents.  It  has  cured  Conser¬ 
vatives  of  the  pugnacity  of  Conservatism,  and  has  even 
succeeded  at  last  in  making  the  roaring  of  the  Quarterly 
like  the  roaring  of  a  sucking  dove. 

But  the  longing  of  the  human  mind  to  do  strong  things, 
to  cut  away  what  seems  evil  by  the  roots,  to  trample  on 
opponents,  is  irresistible,  and  is  sure  to  be  continually 
breaking  out  in  one  shape  or  another.  The  same  number 
of  the  Quarterly  which  contains  this  tribute  of  praise  to  an 
amiable  Government  that  pleases  every  one,  also  contains 
an  article  on  Drink  which  is  written  in  a  wholly  different 
spirit,  and  which  indeed  looks  like  a  sort  of  satire  on  the 
concluding  essay.  The  writer,  who  is  animated  by  the 
strong  feelings  of  shame,  horror,  and  indignation  which  the 
statistics  of  the  national  drunkenness  and  of  its  results  can 
scarcely  fail  to  produce  in  generous  and  enthusiastic  minds, 
is  by  no  means  inclined  to  mince  matters.  He  proposes  that 
habitual  drunkards  should  be  simply  shut  up  till  they  are 
cured,  and  that  public-houses  should  bo  swept  away  whole¬ 
sale,  until  they  are  few  enough  not  to  throw  temptation 
in  the  way  of  the  poor.  These  proposals  may  be  good 
or  bad,  but  it  is  strange  to  find  them  in  the  pages  of  a 
periodical  devoted  to  the  service  of  a  Ministry  which  has 
been  floated  into  power  by  beer.  Pleasant  to  every  one, 
the  Ministry  wish  above  all  things  to  be  pleasant  to  brewers 
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and  publicans.  They  are  supported  by  beer,  they  win 
elections  through  beer,  and  for  beer.  They  cannot  get  out  of 
the  House  for  a  moment’s  whiff  of  fresh  air  without  tread¬ 
ing  on  the  toes  of  one  of  the  throng  of  Conservative  brewers 
who  idolize  them.  We  may  be  sure  that  Mr.  Thwaites 
would  give  them  one  of  those  significant  nods  and  winks 
which  he  has  already  in  store  if  he  could  believe  that  their 
sentiments  were  at  all  like  the  horrible,  dangerous,  revo¬ 
lutionary  sentiments  of  the  Quarterly.  They  are  quite 
safe,  and  they  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  quarrel  with 
their  best  friends.  But  the  contrast  between  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  the  Quarterly  and  its  praises,  between  its 
assertions  of  what  any  honest  Legislature  ought  to  do  and 
its  laudations  of  a  Ministry  and  a  Parliament  deter¬ 
mined  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  may  inspire  a  sus¬ 
picion  that  a  nation  cannot  always  be  governed  by  having 
everything  made  pleasant  for  it.  There  is  a  time  when  it 
can  be  so  governed,  and  there  is  a  time  when  it  cannot  be 
so  governed.  Occasions  will  arise  when  classes  have  to  be 
checked,  cliques  offended,  prejudices  set  aside,  when  rough 
work  has  to  be  performed,  and  an  issue  to  be  fought  out 
with  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  defeated  feeling  the 
pain  of  defeat.  The  Conservatives  have  not  got  hold  of  a 
permanent  principle  in  politics  when  they  say  that  men 
should  be  guided,  and  not  compelled.  They  have  merely 
got  hold  of  a  maxim  of  conduct  which,  in  a  peculiar  state 
of  circumstances,  and  by  carefully  limiting  their  field  of 
action,  they  find  applicable  to  the  wants  of  the  present 
day.  But  then  the  present  clay  is  the  day  we  are  living  in, 
and  a  Ministry  which  is  sufficient  for  the  present  day  may 
claim  the  admiration  of  those  whom  it  makes  happy,  and 
the  acquiescence  of  those  whom  it  leaves  contented. 


GERMANY. 

THE  King  of  Bavakia  has  given  his  answer  to  the 
opponents  of  his  Ministry,  and  has  given  it  in  very 
unmistakable  terms.  He  has  expressed  the  amplest  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  Ministers,  and  a  fixed  resolution  not  to 
deprive  himself  of  their  services.  He  refused  to  receive  the 
deputation  which  was  to  present  to  him  the  Address  of  the 
Parliamentary  majority,  and  intimated  that  he  had  been 
much  surprised  at  some  of  the  language  which  had  been 
used  in  the  Chamber.  He  has  a  personal  insult  to  resent, 
as  well  as  a  political  position  to  assume ;  and  his  political 
position  is  considerably  helped  by  the  plainness  of  his  right  to 
express  his  displeasure  at  the  insult  offered  to  him.  Whether 
a  King  should  retain  a  Ministry  which  neither  has  nor  has 
any  hope  of  having  a  Parliamentary  majority  may  be 
doubtful ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  a  Sovereign  is 
not  bound  to  take  a  new  Ministry  on  the  nomination  of  a 
party  which  has  just  offered  him  a  direct  personal  insult. 
A  King  is  a  man ;  and  if  he  does  not  resent  an  insult  which 
any  man  of  honour  would  resent,  his  evident  want  of  self- 
respect,  his  pusillanimity,  is  sure  to  be  punished  by  the 
insecurity  of.  his  throne.  In  the  wantonness  of  their 
triumph  the  Ultramontane  majority  thought  proper  to 
beguile  the  tedium  of  a  Parliamentary  contest  by  a 
digression  into  the  private  life  of  their  Sovereign.  A 
scurrilous  and  filthy  attack  on  him  in  a  newspaper  was 
read  out  to  their  intense  delight,  and  they  had  a  few 
moments  of  that  exquisite  pleasure  which  attends  the  grati¬ 
fication  of  religious  spite  and  the  humouring  of  popular 
vulgarity.  The  Liberals  walked  out  of  the  Chamber  ;  the 
Ministers  said  that  they  were  obliged  by  official  duty  to  re¬ 
main,  but  protested  against  being  compelled  to  listen  to  such 
an  outrage  on  the  King  they  served.  At  last  the  Ultramontane 
President,  who  probably  thought  his  friends  had  hadall  the  fun 
they  wanted,  declared  that  he  had  not  caught  the  bearing  of 
the  language  used  as  it  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  speaker,  but 
that,  on  looking  at  the  record  of  what  had  been  spid,-lie 
could  not  approve  of  it,  and  called  the  speaker  to  order,  on 
which  the  Liberals  returned  and  the  debate  went  on.  The 
terms  of  the  Address  also  were  such  that  the  King  was 
almost  as  much  attacked  by  what  was  said  as  his  Ministers 
were.  It  was  intimated  that  he  was  endangering  his 
Crown,  sacrificing  his  independence,  and  dishonouring  his 
people.  Nor  was  there  any  doubt  as  to  the  policy  which 
he  was  invited  or  summoned  to  adopt.  He  was  to  be  the 
organ  of  enmity  to  Prussia  and  to  Germany.  He  was  to 
be  the  instrument  of  those  who  wished  Bavaria  to  have  once 
more  that  convenient  kind  of  freedom  by  which  it  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  that  she  has  in  some  measure  attained 
such  greatness  as  she  possesses,  and  which  has  enabled 


her  to  sell  herself  to  Prance,  Austria,  or  Prussia,  as 
she  might  find  most  profitable.  The  Ultramontanes 
could  not  have  thought  that  the  time  was  come  when 
Bavaria  might  safely  defy  Germany,  and  quit  the  Empire 
she  has  so  recently  joined.  But  they  hoped  to  sulk 
to  good  effect,  to  lessen  the  popular  conception  of 
Prince  Bismarck’s  power,  to  show  that  the  policy  of 
Germany  was  divided.  They  would  have  tried  to  wear 
out  German  patience,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  does 
not,  under  Prince  Bismarck’s  rule,  last  very  long ;  and 
then,  if  some  wonderful  turn  of  luck  befriended  them,  they 
might  be  allowed  to  withdraw  Bavaria  from  the  Imperial 
Confederation,  or  force  would  have  to  be  employed  to 
coerce  them,  and  then  they  would  be  martyrs.  Either  pros¬ 
pect  pleased  them.  To  get  their  country  into  the  position 
of  an  ecclesiastical  free-lance  was  a  bright  and  beautiful 
dream  ;  but  martyrdom' — a  good,  noisy  martyrdom — had 
its  attractions  too,  and  was  a  prize,  if  only  of  the  second 
rank. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  if  the  Parliamentary  majority 
had  been  in  good  hands,  if  it  had  been  guided  by  laymen 
and  men  of  the  world  instead  of  by  priests  and  the  sort  of 
people  who  think  priests  good  judges  of  conduct,  they 
might  have  put  the  King  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty. 
They  might  have  made  the  retention  of  a  Liberal  Ministry 
almost  impossible.  If  they  had  been  studiously  loyal,  very 
respectful  to  the  King  personally,  careful  to  avoid  every 
expression  that  could  annoy  him  ;  if  they  had  passed  over 
the  relations  of  Bavaria  to  the  Empire,  and  had  assumed 
that  Bavaria  would  fulfil  under  their  guidance  all  its 
federal  duties  ;  and  if  they  had  put  their  advent  to  power 
as  a  mere  domestic  question,  as  a  mere  tribute  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Bavarian  electors  in  things  Bavarian,  the 
King  would  really  have  had  no  other  answer  to  give  them 
than  that  he  was  willing  to  change  his  Ministers,  or  that  he 
did  not  believe  a  word  that  the  opponents  of  the  Ministry 
said.  To  charge  a  whole  political  party  with  entire  want 
of  faith  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  Sovereign,  however  certain 
he  may  be  in  his  own  mind  that  the  party  is  not  to  be 
trusted.  Fortunately  for  the  Liberals  and  for  Bavaria,  the 
Ultramontanes  are  not  led  by  wise  or  cunning  men.  They 
are  in  the  hands  of  men  who  blurt  out  all  their  purposes, 
who  feel  a  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  political  troubles, 
and  are  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
few  minutes  of  rancour  and  brutal  merriment.  They 
directly  challenged  the  King  personally,  and  he  accepted 
the  challenge.  He  is  a  man  of  strange  habits,  and  when 
he  foresees  anything  coming  that  he  does  not  like,  it  is  his 
custom  to  adopt  the  simple  expedient  of  going  away  and 
hiding  himself.  This  is  not  a  very  dignified  or  kingly 
course,  but  it  is  one  no  doubt  that  has  the  advantage  of 
puzzling  his  opponents.  Thus  made  master  of  his  actions, 
and  secure  from  pressure  or  annoyance,  he  proceeded  to 
deal  liis  blows  against  the  faction  that  had  provoked  him  to 
resistance.  Lie  first  issued  an  order  bringing  into  imme- 
diate  operation  the  law  for  making  civil  marriages  compul¬ 
sory,  a  measure  which  he  knew  to  be  of  all  others  the 
most  distasteful  to  his  clerical  adversaries.  He  then 
addressed  a  notification  to  his  Ministers  that  he  was  en¬ 
tirely  satisfied  with  them,  that  he  would  not  hear  of  their 
resigning,  that  he  thoroughly  approved  of  their  policy,  and 
that  he  begged  them  to  persevere  in  it.  He  next  replied 
to  the  Address  which  had  at  length  reached  him.  There  • 
must  always  be  some  one  who  can  get  at  a  King,  and  the 
majority  of  the  deputies,  although  they  could  not  approach 
their  Sovereign,  got  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  bring 
it  to  his  notice.  In  laconic  terms  he  informed  the  Chamber 
that  he  saw  no  reason  for  receiving  its  Address.  He  simply 
ignored  it  altogether.  Lastly,  he  issued  a  Boyal  Decree 
adjourning  the  Diet  until  further  notice.  Parliamentary 
government  is  for  the  moment  entirely  in  abeyance  in 
Bavaria,  and  when  it  will  be  resumed  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  doubtful.  The  first  thought  of  an  Englishman 
is  that  the  King  must  yield  because  there  will  be  no 
Parliament  to  grant  supplies.  But  it  is  not  obvious 
why  the  King  should  care  about  supplies.  The  Royal 
Family  of  Bavaria  is  so  rich  in  private  possessions  that 
the  King  can  buy  his  works  of  art,  and  fit  out  his  operas, 
without  asking  any  one  to  help  him.  Bavaria  has  no 
choice  but  to  fulfil  its  federal  duties.  It  does  not  de¬ 
pend  on  the  Bavarian  Parliament  that  the  army  shall 
furnish  its  stipulated  contingent,  of  that  Imperial  laws 
shall  run  in  Bavaria.  Stopping  supplies  in  Bavaria  would 
merely  mean  depriving  a  great  many  humble  officials  of 
their  daily  bread,  and  Parliament  cannot  do  this.  If 
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indeed  the  country  were  against  the  King,  if  he  were  con¬ 
demned  by  public  opinion,  if  he  were  thought  to  be 
impelled  by  the  mere  caprices  of  a  despot,  a  revolution 
might  put  an  end  to  his  power,  or  a  family  arrangement 
might  relegate  him  to  a  luxurious  retirement.  Bat  the  King 
is  supported  by  all  who  wish  for  that  union  of  the  Father- 
land  which  was  purchased  so  largely  by  Bavarian  blood.  He 
has  on  his  side  all  the  forces  that  move  public  opinion,  ex¬ 
cept  the  passions  of  rural  electors  and  the  intrigues  of 
clerical  coteries.  His  army  belongs  to  the  Empire,  and  it 
is  the  Empire  that  he  is  upholding.  More  than  all  perhaps 
he  will  now  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  think  that 
their  King  should  at  least  be  the  equal  of  the  worm  that 
turns  when  it  is  trodden  on,  and  that  he  has  very  properly 
resented  the  dictation  of  a  party  which,  when  inviting  him 
to  surrender  his  political  convictions,  did  not  scruple  to 
make  him  the  butt  of  their  vulgar  buffoonery. 

The  brilliant  reception  of  the  German  Emperor  at  Milan, 
the  delight  with  which  Germany  and  Italy  see  their 
Sovereigns  meet  as  friends,  the  general  recognition  of 
the  community  of  interests  which  binds  the  two  nations, 
all  make  this  Bavarian  incident  seem  small  and  un¬ 
important.  A  great  movement  is  going  on,  and  Bavaria 
must  follow  in  its  wake.  In  a  moment  of  enthusiasm  the 
Emperor  exclaimed  to  the  King  that  they  and  their  people 
were  not  only  friends,  but  friends  for  ever.  Nothing  is  for 
ever  in  this  world  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  this  friend¬ 
ship  will  last  at  least  as  long  as  the  grounds  on  which  it 
rests.  Germany  and  Italy  represent  the  new  world  in  its 
conflict  with  the  old  ;  and  as  long  as  the  new  world  is 
threatened,  its  representatives  will  hang  together.  Italy 
finds  the  bulwark  of  its  capital  in  Germany  ;  and  Germany 
finds  its  ally  against  the  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  country 
where  the  Pope  resides,  despoiled  of  his  possessions.  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  suggested,  in  an  essay  just  published,  that  the 
struggle  for  the  abolition  of  the  Temporal  Power  must  not 
be  looked  on  as  concluded,  and  that  Italy,  aided  by  Germany, 
may  still  have  to  fight  for  what  she  has  got.  If  France  goes 
to  war  for  the  recovery  of  what  she  has  lost,  and  to  regain 
her  ascendency  in  Europe,  she  must  have  anally,  and  the 
only  ally  she  can  really  secure  is  the  Ultramontane  party. 
This  suggestion  is  by  no  means  to  be  lightly  dismissed. 
No  one  can  say  that  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Empire  may 
be  restored  in  France,  and,  if  the  Empire  is  restored,  it 
must  lean  on  the  priests.  There  is  no  other  force  in  France 
that  could  give  it  real  support,  and  the  Ultramontanes 
would  not  sell  their  support  for  nothing.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  under  what  circumstances  France  could  have  any 
prospect  of  military  success  against  Germany  and  Italy 
united ;  but  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  she  should  run  the 
risk.  The  Imperial  party,  if  in  power,  would  not  only  be 
desirous  to  do  something  striking  in  order  to  justify 
its  existence,  but  it  would  have  to  wipe  out  the  memory 
of  Sedan.  It  might  think  a  great  risk  worth  running, 
and  it  is  only  doing  justice  to  its  energy  and  its  unscru¬ 
pulousness  to  say  that,  with  ifs  zealous  staff  of  priests  and 
officials,  it  would  be  sure  to  get  a  plebiscite  to  approve  of 
any  course  which  it  might  think  proper  to  adopt.  Whether 
it  would  have  any  real  chance  of  success  seems,  so  far  as 
can  now  be  judged,  to  depend  on  the  intensity  with  which 
G  ermany  and  Italy  cling,  and  are  likely  to  cling,  to  the 
purpose  which  inspirits  and  unites  them.  The  history  of 
the  Imperial  visit  to  Milan  seems  to  supply  as  good  an 
answer  as  could  be  desired  to  the  question  whether  Ger¬ 
many  and  Italy  really  mean  whatj  they  say  they  mean. 
The  meeting  of  the  Sovereigns  has  been  in  this  way  more 
than  an  occasion  of  personal  courtesies.  It  has  been  a  de¬ 
claration  on  the  part  of  the  nations  that  they  are  pursuing 
a  common  aim,  and  intend  to  pursue  it  at  all  costs  ;  that 
they  know  what  they  mean,  and  are  prepared  to  abide  by 
the  consequences  of  acting  on  it. 


THE  EDINBURGH  REVIEW  OX  LORD  ELCIIO’S 

BILL. 

VEHEMENT  and  ill-informed  partisan  h  as  been 
allowed  to  publish  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  an  essay 
in  support  of  Mr.  Beal’s  and  Lord  Elcho’s  Metro¬ 
politan  Municipality  Bill  which  will  scarcely  tend  to 
promote  the  object  of  the  writer.  When  a  contro¬ 
versy  is  first  commenced,  advocates  unencumbered  by 
excessive  scruple  sometimes  find  an  advantage  in  ex¬ 
travagant  statements  which  tend  to  excite  surprise  and 


attention.  In  farther  stages  of  the  discussion  it  is 
rhetorically  as  well  as  morally  expedient  to  cultivate 
approximate  accuracy  in  dealing  with  facts,  and  to  take  at 
least  ostensible  notice  of  the  arguments  and  objections  on 
the  other  side.  Mr.  Beal’s  literary  adherent  has  cither 
learned  nothing  since  Lord  Elcho’s  Bill  was  first  announced, 
or  he  has  not  found  it  convenient  to  communicate  to  his 
readers  the  result  of  his  studies.  His  impetuous  and  in¬ 
tolerant  tone  j  ustifies  a  suspicion  of  his  j  udgment  which  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  an  examination  of  his  reasoning  and  his  statistics. 
Like  all  projectors  of  the  same  school,  the  Edinburgh 
Reviewer  di'ags  into  the  municipal  discussion  the  irrelevant 
subjects  of  the  gas  and  water  supply  of  London;  and  at 
the  recent  meeting  Mr.  Beal,  whose  views  are  identical 
with  his  own,  repeated  the  attack  on  the  Gas  and  Water 
Companies.  That  imperfections  in  either  system  cannot 
be  due  to  the  absence  of  municipal  organization  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  both  water  and  gas  are  as  cheap  and 
as  good  in  the  rest  of  London  as  within  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  City.  If  the  Corporation  of  London  or  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  proposed  to  buy  up  both 
sets  of  undertakings  on  equitable  terms,  the  Companies 
would  be  neither  able  nor  willing  to  offer  effectual 
resistance.  The  result  would  be  either  a  continuance  of 
the  present  supply  at  the  present  price,  or  a  corresponding 
outlay  of  municipal  funds  for  an  improvement  which  is 
certainly  not  urgently  required.  It  is  surprising  that  even 
a  passionate  and  imperfectly  informed  writer  can  have 
ventured  to  assert  that  “  London  is  worse  off  as  regards  its 
“  water,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality,  than  any  pro- 
“  vincial  town.”  Four  or  five  years  ago  a  highly  compe¬ 
tent  Royal  Commission  reported,  after  full  inquiry,  that 
the  existing  sources  of  metropolitan  supply  were  the  best 
that  could  be  obtained.  The  quantity  will,  as  soon  as 
constant  service  becomes  universal,  be  absolutely  unlimited, 
and  at  present  it  amounts  to  the  ample  and  even 
profuse  provision  of  more  than  thirty  gallons  per 
head  daily  of  the  whole  population.  As  London,  although 
it  includes  manufacturing  districts,  is  not,  as  a  whole,  a 
manufacturing  town,  the  quantity  of  water  consumed  is 
not  only  sufficient  but  excessive.  No  comjDetent  engineer 
would  recommend  a  larger  supply  for  any  town,  except 
where  it  might  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  wants  of 
the  iron  manufacture,  which  in  general  depends  partially 
or  wholly  on  cheaper  sources  than  waterworks.  The  pre¬ 
ference  of  pedantic  theorists  for  favourite  systems  as  com¬ 
pared  with  useful  results  is  illustrated  by  the  Reviewer’s 
whimsical  lamentation  over  the  greatest  metropolitan  im¬ 
provement  which  has  ever  been  effected  in  a  single  opera¬ 
tion.  The  Corporation  had  formerly,  as  he  accurately  states,, 
control  over  the  local  springs  in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
over  the  conduits  of  which  one  is  commemorated  in  the 
name  of  Conduit  Street ;  but  unfortunately  the  blessings 
of  municipal  administration  were  superseded  by  the 
encroachments  of  a  private  intruder.  In  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.,  Sir  Thomas  Myddelton  constructed  the  New 
River,  which  still  provides  a  supply  of  pure  water  for  a 
population  much  larger  than  that  of  London  in  his 
day.  “  Once  an  inroad  of  that  sort  was  allowed,  it  was 
“  very  difficult  to  restore  the  old  state  of  things.” 

Of  the  Reviewer’s  remarks  on  the  kindred  subject  of  the 
London  gas  supply  it  is  enough  to  say  that  they  show  an 
imperfect  knowledge  both  of  the  general  system  and  of  the 
actual  or  attempted  legislation  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
subject  is  extremely  unattractive;  but  those  who  under¬ 
take  to  instruct  others  ought  to  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  His  researches 
have  not  come  down  to  a  later  period  than  1868,  when 
the  City  of  London  “  introduced  a  Bill  similar  in  all 
“  respects  to  that  introduced  for  the  general  Metropolis 
“  through  the  energetic  zeal  of  Mr.  James  Beal.  That 
“  Bill  formed  the  basis  of  the  City  of  London  Gas  Act, 
“  1868,  under  which  the  City  and  the  district  supplied 
“  by  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company  are  placed  in 
“  a  very  different  position  from  the  rest  of  the  Metro- 
“  polis.  Under  this  Act  it  is  calculated  there  was  saved 
“  in  the  City  of  London  alone  during  the  first  year  of 
“  its  operation  some  82,000b,  and  in  the  outlying  district 
“  supplied  by  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke  Company,  some 
“  60,000 1.  more.”  If  Mr.  Beal’s  eulogist  and  faithful  disciple 
had  prosecuted  his  inquiries,  he  would  have  found  that  the 
City  of  London  and  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
in  the  present  year  jointly  promoted  a  Bill  for 
the  alteration  of  the  Act  of  1S68,  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  it  had  totally  failed.  The  complaints  of  the 
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promoters  were  mainly  directed  against  the  Gas  Light 
and  Coke  Company,  which  had,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  been  able  to  add  largely  both  to  their  prices  and  to 
their  profits,  and  which  had  in  fact  during  the  late  scarcity 
of  coal  raised  their  rates  higher  than  those  of  any  other 
Company  in  London.  The  Reviewer,  who  selects  the  Gas 
Light  and  Coke  Company  for  exceptional  praise,  elsewhere 
attacks  the  Chartered  Company  for  an  issue  of  capital 
which  must  necessarily  have  been  in  strict  conformity  with 
their  Parliamentary  powers.  It  happens,  though  the  writer 
is  apparently  not  aware  of  the  identity,  that  the  Chartered 
Company  is  the  name  by  which  the  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company  is  commonly  known.  One  London  Company 
has  voluntarily  adopted  the  proposals  of  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  Neither  the  Corporation  nor  the  Board 
seriously  wished  to  undertake  the  manufactui’e  of  gas  on 
their  own  account.  It  would  be  comparatively  easy  to  in¬ 
crease  the  illuminating  power  of  London  gas  ;  but  the 
mass  of  the  consumers  would  deprecate  a  change  which 
could  only  be  effected  at  an  increase  of  cost.  The  limited 
quantity  of  cannel  coal  confers  on  its  owners  a  monopoly 
which,  in  case  of  a  large  demand,  would  enable  them  to 
fix  their  own  prices.  The  amalgamation  which  •  Mr.  Beal 
and  his  associates  recommend  would  be  highly  inexpedient. 
The  smaller  Companies  are  for  various  reasons,  and  especi¬ 
ally  on  account  of  their  facilities  for  selling  coke,  able  to 
make  gas  cheaper  than  their  greater  rivals. 

It  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  judgment  and 
authority  of  a  municipal  reformer  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
digress  into  collateral  questions  of  gas  and  water  supply. 
The  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  with  similar  inaccuracy,  attributes 
to  the  Corporation  of  London  the  insufficient  market  ac¬ 
commodation  of  the  metropolis  for  the  sale  of  fish  and 
other  articles  of  consumption.  It  is  true  that  the  concen¬ 
tration  of  the  fish  trade  at  Billingsgate  seems  to  be  ano¬ 
malous  and  inconvenient,  but  the  discouragement  of  rival 
markets  is  due  to  the  dealers,  and  not  to  the  Corporation. 
Hungerford  Market,  notwithstanding  its  convenient  situa¬ 
tion,  never  paid  its  expenses  ;  and  it  was  ultimately  aban¬ 
doned.  The  Columbia  Market  erected  by  Lady  Burdett 
Coutts  is,  after  an  unsuccessful  trial  of  several  years, 
to  be  applied  to  other  purposes.  According  to  the 
Reviewer,  “  The  City  Corporation  undertook  to  work  it, 
“  and,  if  they  had  been  in  earnest  or  even  honest,  when 
“  they  took  it  on  their  hands,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
“  would  have  turned  out  a  great  success.”  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  corrupt  motives  and  inefficient  ad¬ 
ministration  should  be  attributed  to  the  richest,  the  most 
intelligent,  and  the  most  independent  of  municipalities, 
while  all  provincial  corporations  receive  unqualified 
praise.  The  City  of  London  is  better  governed  than  the 
rest  of  the  metropolis,  and  London  in  general  is  more 
healthy,  better  protected,  and  better  paved  than  any  other 
town  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  death-rate  is  far  lower 
than  that  of  Glasgow  or  of  Manchester,  with  which  it  is 
ordinarily  contrasted.  It  is  true  that  vestries  consist  of 
tradesmen  elected  by  their  equals ;  and  that  the  higher 
class  of  residents  in  London  take  no  part,  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  allowed  to  take  any  part,  in  municipal  ad¬ 
ministration.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  same 
influences  would  not  produce  the  same  results  if  the  con¬ 
stituencies  which  return  vestrymen  were  empowered  to 
elect  town  councillors.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that 
many  plausible  arguments  may  be  urged  in  favour 
of  municipal  organization  for  the  metropolis  ;  but  no  plan 
has  yet  been  proposed  which  is  not  open  to  grave  objections. 
It  is  but  a  feeble  reason  for  the  change  that,  because 
Glasgow  is  governed  by  a  Council,  the  same  form  of 
government  would  be  applicable  to  a  city  seven  or  eight 
times  as  populous  as  Glasgow.  If  the  experiment  were 
tried,  one  result  would  be  the  devolution  of  all  real  power 
on  the  paid  officers  of  the  Corporation.  Even  in  towns  of 
the  size  of  Glasgow  or  Liverpool,  Town  Councils  and  their 
Committees  have  neither  the  power  nor  the  leisure  to 
attend  personally  to  municipal  affairs.  In  general,  Corpo¬ 
rations  deserve  credit  for  the  selection  of  the  officers  who 
really  disc 'large  important  municipal  duties.  Town  clerks, 
borough  surveyors  and  engineers,  and  officers  of  health 
are  almost  always  men  of  ability  and  experience.  It  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Beal’s  party  have  changed  their  recent 
tactics,  unless  their  policy  has  been  misunderstood  by  an 
impetuous  partisan.  A  year  ago  they  affected  a  hope  that 
the  City  would  hand  over  to  the  rest  of  the  metropolis  its 
powers,  a;  i  even  its  estates.  The  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  on 
the  other  hand,  loses  no  opportunity  of  vituperating  the 


Corporation  ;  and  he  extends  his  censure  in  a  milder  form 
to  the  Board  of  Works.  It  is  perhaps  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference  whether  irreconcilable  opponents  are  approached 
with  candid  defiance  or  with  useless  cajolery. 


M.  THIERS  AND  THE  ELECTORAL  LAW. 

THIERS  has  shown  that  even  the  temptations 
•  incident  to  a  long  speech  cannot  induce  him  to 
trespass  upon  a  dangerous  subject.  He  has  touched  on 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future ;  he  has  retold  the 
story  of  his  taking  office,  of  his  holding  office,  and  of  his 
resigning  office  ;  he  has  defined  the  position  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  party  in  Erance  and  of  the  French  Republic  in 
Europe ;  but  he  has  not  said  a  word  about  the  relative 
merits  of  the  scrutin  de  liste  and  the  scrutin  d’ arrondisse- 
ment.  This  reserve  necessarily  detracts  from  the  political 
interest  of  his  speech.  M.  Thiers  is  so  great  a  power  in 
France  that  everything  that  he  says  has  something  of  the 
character  of  a  manifesto,  and  in  manifestoes  we  hardly  look 
for  detailed  advice  upon  particular  questions.  But  the 
coming  debate  on  the  electoral  law  may  exert  so  great  an 
influence  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Republican  party  that  it 
seems  unnatural  that  the  Republican  leader  should  be  silent 
upon  it  if  he  speaks  at  all.  In  a  very  short  time  the  Left 
will  have  to  determine  whether  it  shall  run  the  risk  of  over¬ 
throwing  the  Ministry  or  abandon  a  mode  of  voting  which 
is  out  of  favour  with  the  Government  for  the  very  reasons 
that  make  it  dear  to  the  Republicans.  The  situation  is 
one  of  great  difficulty,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that 
genuine  Republicans  may  take  opposite  sides  on  it.  The 
scrutin  d’ arrondissement  is  not  only  disliked  by  the  Cabinet, 
it  is  disliked  by  a  personage  who,  though  from  a  consti¬ 
tutional  point  of  view  he  may  have  only  to  accept 
such  Ministers  as  the  Assembly  imposes  on  him,  has  in 
practice  very  large  powers  of  choosing  Ministers  for  him¬ 
self.  Under  any  circumstances  it  would  be  difficult  to 
construct  a  more  liberal  Cabinet  to  take  the  place  of  the 
present,  because  the  majority  which  would  uphold  the 
scrutin  d’ arrondissement  would  not  be  homogeneous.  The 
Extreme  Right  and  the  Bonapartists  would  probably  vote 
with  the  Left — the  former  because  they  think  that  the 
more  power  the  Radicals  obtain  in  the  Legislature,  the 
sooner  the  country  will  grow  weary  of  them ;  the  latter 
because  it  is  not  their  cue  to  show  any  preference  for  a  less 
popular  over  a  more  popular  mode  of  voting.  When  these 
impracticable  elements  had  been  deducted  from  the 
majority,  the  residue  would  probably  be  weaker  than  the 
minority  which  had  voted  with  the  Ministry,  and  Marshal 
MacMahon  might  be  honestly  at  a  loss  how  to  frame  his 
Cabinet  on  Parliamentary  principles.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  trouble  himself  about 
the  matter.  It  seems  to  be  universally  understood  that  the 
resignation  of  M.  Buffet  would  involve  the  appointment  of 
M.  de  Fourtou.  The  scrutin  de  liste  would  be  preserved, 
but  the  elections  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Ministry 
of  Combat.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  believed  that,  if  the 
scrutin  d’ arrondissement  is  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  M. 
Buffet  may  be  willing  to  retire  without  breaking  up  the 
Ministry,  and  that  the  Marshal  would  in  that  case 
not  object  to  see  him  succeeded  by  a  somewhat  more  pro¬ 
nounced  Republican.  There  is  plainly  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  in  support  of  the  opposing  views  of  what,  under  these 
circumstances,  the  Republican  party  had  best  do.  On  the 
one  side  there  is  a  system  of  election  which,  both  in  its 
general  merits  and  in  its  adaptation  to  the  particular  needs 
of  the  country,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  present  system, 
coupled  with  a  Ministry  which  can  be  pretty  well  trusted 
not  to  make  an  unfair  use  of  its  influence  on  the  voters. 
On  the  other  side,  there  is  a  system  which  is  likely  in  itself 
to  further  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  but  which 
will  be  worked  by  a  directly  antagonistic  Cabinet.  Deputies 
who  are  hesitating  how  to  act,  and  journalists  who  are 
hesitating  what  to  counsel,  would  alike  have  brvi 
grateful  to  M.  Thiers  for  a  hint  as  to  the  course  to  b*. 
followed. 

So  far  as  M.  Thiers’s  views  can  be  inferred  from  his 
opinion  of  the  present  Ministry,  he  can  scarcely  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  think  its  maintenance  worth  purchasing  at  any 
serious  cost.  He  had  evidently  M.  Buffet  in  his  mind 
when  he  described  the  political  progress  of  a  man  who 
begins  by  excluding  Radicals  from  all  share  in  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  ends  by  admitting  to  the  service  of  the 
Republic  only  those  who  had  no  love  for  the  Republic 
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yesterday  and  have  quite  as  little  to-day.  The  functionaries 
who,  being  the  representatives  of  Ministerial  policy  in  the 
eyes  ot  the  people,  will  not  even  mention  the  name  of  the 
Government  they  serve,  and  talk  of  “  Trance  ”  solely  to 
avoid  talking  of  the  Republic,  are  a  simple  transcript 
ot  some  ot  those  whom  M.  Buffet  has  insisted 
on  retaining  in  office.  And  the  uncertain,  harassed, 
“  enigmatical  Government  in  which  one  looks  in 
u  vain  for  any'  guiding  thought”  too  nearly  repro¬ 
duces  the  estimate  which  every  French  Liberal  has 
formed  ot  the  whole  Cabinet,  notwithstanding  the  presence 
.;n  it  of  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Leon  Say,  not  to  be  at  once 
set  down  as  an  intentional  description  of  it.  If  M.  Thiers 
•shares  the  opinion  of  those  who  think  that  the  scrutin  de 
lists  must  be  sacrificed  rather  than  expose  France  to  the 
danger  of  a  more  directly  reactionary  Ministry  than  M. 
Buffet’s,  he  has  not  expressed  himself  with  his  usual 
tact.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  attaches  less  im¬ 
portance  than  other  Republican  leaders  to  the  retention 
of  this  particular  system  of  voting.  Certainly  it  is  strange, 
assuming  him  to  be  at  all  a  decided  partisan  of  the  scrutin 
de  lists,  that  he  should  lay  so  much  stress  on  and  express  so 
much  confidence  in  the  results  of  the  approaching  elections, 
it  he  felt  all  the  time  that  these  elections  may  perhaps 
ho  held  under  a  system  which  will  seriously  detract  from 
their  value  as  a  representation  of  French  opinion.  At  all 
events  he  gives  no  hint  that  the  identity  between  the  depu¬ 
ties  and  the  electors  will  be  impaired  by  anything  that  is 
likely  to  happen  between  now  and  the  dissolution.  France, 
says  M.  Thiers,  must  impress  upon  the  Government  the 
unity  of  views  and  of  action  that  she  absolutely  needs.  But, 
according  to  the  more  persistent  opponents  of  the  new 
■electoral  law,  the  adoption  of  the  scrutin  d’ arrondissement 
would  deprive  France  of  the  power  of  impressing  anything 
on  the  Government.  Official  measures  and  private  cor¬ 
ruption  would  divide  the  field  between  them,  and  the  only 
unrepresented  element  would  be  the  honest  French'  elector. 

’  The  fact  that  M.  Thiers  was  at  one  time  a  supporter  of 
the  scrutin  d’ arrondissement  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
c  es  not  himself  hold  this  extreme  opinion.  He  has  since 
become  a  convert  to  the  scrutin  de  liste,  and  when  the  im¬ 
portance  of  securing  a  decisive  and  unmistakable  expression 
of  public  sentiment  in  favour  of  some  one  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  taken  into  account,  it  is  wonderful  that  any  pro¬ 
fessed  Republican  should  still  be  found  on  the  other  side. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  substitution  of  the 
■arrondissement  for  the  department  as  the  electoral  area  can 
do  more  than  slightly  lessen  the  force  of  this  expression. 
There  must  be  too  many  Frenchmen  who  have  made  up 
their  minds  under  what  institutions  they  would  like 
to  live  to  allow  of  their  voices  being  either  silenced  or 
misinterpreted.  Even  this  conviction,  however,  may  lead 
to  opposite  policies  on  the  part  of  those  who  enter¬ 
tain  it.  If  the  elections  must  be  decisive,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  held  under  the  scrutin  d' arrondissement 
or  under  the  scrutin  de  liste,  why  should  not  they  be 
equally  decisive  whether  they  are  held  under  M.  Buffet 
or  under  M.  de  Fouetou  ?  Politicians  who  feel  confident 
on  this  latter  head  will  be  inclined  to  make  their  choice 
between  the  two  methods  depend  very  much  on  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  their  action  is  likely  to  have  on  the  date  of 
the  dissolution.  It  may  fairly  be  argued  that  it  is  of  more 
importance  to  secure  an  early  expression  of  the  national 
opinion,  even  if  that  expression  be  gained  through  the 
comparatively  faulty  channel  of  the  scrutin  d’ arrondissement, 
than  to  arrive  at  that  expression  through  a  more  perfect 
channel  but  at  a  later  date.  How  far  this  consideration 
ought  to  weigh  with  the  Left  will  depend  on  the  degree 
in  which  individual  politicians  think  that  the  date  of  the 
dissolution  will  be  influenced  by  the  division  on  the 
electoral  law.  There  have  been  rumours  that  Marshal 
MacMahon  is  so  hostile  to  the  thought  of  an  election  held 
under  the  scrutin  de  liste  that,  if  this  form  of  voting  is  re¬ 
tained,  he  will  keep  the  present  Assembly  in  being  as  long 
as  possible.  After  the  letter  of  M.  de  Belcastel,  however, 
it  is  evident  that  no  section  of  the  Assembly  can  be  trusted 
to  oppose  a  dissolution.  The  fear  of  being  thought  afraid 
to  meet  their  constituents  has  as  much  influence  on  the 
deputies  who  hope  to  get  re-elected  as  the  fear  of  having 
to  meet  them  lias  on  the  deputies  who  know  that  they  will 
certainly  lose  their  seats.  There  is  nothing  in  Marshal 
MacMaiion's  antecedents  to  make  it  probable  that,  under 
any  circumstances,  he  wosild  prolong  the  Assembly’s  life 
alter  it  had  it.-,.  If  displayed  a  desire  to  depart. 


AMERICAN  TOLITICS. 

fgIHE  Republicans  have  carried  the  election  for  Governor 
-E-  of  Ohio  by  a  small  majority  on  the  issue  between  an 
early  resumption  of  specie  payments  and  an  indefinite  in¬ 
flation  of  the  currency.  The  return  of  Mr.  Hayes  in  Ohio 
is  equivalent  to  an  annulment  of  the  opposite  decision  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  a  ratification  of  the  Democratic  vote 
in  New  York.  It  was  understood  that  the  Democratic 
managers  in  Pennsylvania  themselves  disapproved  of  an 
unlimited  paper  currency,  while  they  voted  in  its  favour 
on  a  calculation  that  it  was  expedient  for  party  purposes 
to  humour  the  supposed  prejudices  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Tilden’s 
supporters  in  New  York  appreciated  more  accurately 
the  advantage  of  associating  their  party  interests  with 
sound  principles.  They  have  already,  in  spite  of  the 
captious  opposition  of  the  Republican  press,  acquired 
credit  through  Mr.  Tilden’s  vigorous  prosecution  of  the 
perpetrators  of  frauds  in  respect  of  the  State  canals ; 
and  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to  alienate  the  re¬ 
spectable  classes  who  care  more  for  honest  adminis¬ 
tration  than  for  the  squabbles  of  factions.  The  Demo¬ 
cratic  speakers  in  Ohio  appealed  boldly  to  the  ignorance 
and  dishonesty  of  which  they  assumed  the  existence 
among  the  constituency.  Their  enthusiasm  for  violation 
of  contracts,  and  especially  for  the  repudiation  of  national 
liabilities,  was  stimulated  by  the  temporary  alliance  of  the 
Democrats  with  the  Grangers,  who  are  engaged  in  a  scheme 
for  the  spoliation  of  Railway  Companies.  Popular  disqui¬ 
sitions  on  the  abstruse  topic  of  currency  are  necessarily 
superficial,  and  when  it  suits  the  purpose  of  orators  they 
are  easily  enveloped  in  confusion.  The  fallacy  of  an  elastic 
currency  is  sufficiently  transparent  -r  but  nominally  high 
prices  are  generally  attractive  to  producers,  and,  with  better 
reason,  debtors,  both  public  and  private,  expect  to  profit  by 
depreciation.  Even  an  Ohio  Democrat  might  otherwise 
object  to  an  elastic  yard  measure,,  or  an  elastic  pound 
weight.  The  rapid  recovery  of  credit  after  a  sudden 
catastrophe  in  the  only  State  of  the  Union  which  pos¬ 
sesses  a  metallic  currency  may  perhaps  have  produced  a 
salutary  impression.  The  Bank  of  California,  and  the 
other  banks  which  had  been  affected  by  its  embarrassments, 
have  already  resumed  payment  in  full.  The  connexion  be¬ 
tween  the  rapid  re-establishment  of  prosperity  and  the 
nature  of  the  circulating  medium  may  perhaps  be  imagi¬ 
nary,  but  it  would  furnish  a  plausible  argument  to  the 
advocates  of  specie  payments. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  repudiation  should  be 
favoured  by  nearly  half  the  electors  of  the  settled  and 
prosperous  State  of  Ohio.  A  portion  indeed  of  the  minor¬ 
ity  consisted  of  mere  partisans,  who  would  have  voted 
for  the  Democratic  candidate  if  he  had  pledged  him¬ 
self,  like  the  English  candidate  in  the  well-known  story,  to 
a  repeal  of  the  Decalogue  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
probable  that  many  zealous  Republicans  may  have  enter¬ 
tained  heterodox  opinions  on  the  currency.  It  is  intelli¬ 
gible,  and  in  a  sense  pardonable,  that  Turkey  should  fail 
to  discharge  liabilities  of  which  nevertheless  the  validity  is 
undisputed.  In  that  case  the  culpability  consists,  not 
in  withholding  impracticable  payments,  but  in  having  in¬ 
curred  debts  disproportionate  to  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  in  having  squandered  the  proceeds.  That  the  nation 
which  is  either  actually  or  prospectively  the  richest  in  the 
world  should  be  urged  by  a  large  section  of  the  population 
to  repudiate  its  debts  would  he  incredible  if  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  had  not  in  turn  sought  popularity  in  fraudulent 
proposals.  Several  years  ago  General  Butler  and  Mr..  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  induced  the  House  of  Representatives  to  vote 
almost  unanimously  for  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the 
debt  in  greenbacks ;  and  Mr.  Pendleton,  who  formerly 
professed  to  disapprove  of  paper  currency,  now  risks  the 
hope  of  Democratic  success  on  the  wildest  pi’ojects  of  infla¬ 
tion.  American  political  adventurers  might  take  warning 
from  the  collapse  of  General  Butler’s  political  influence. 
The  unscrupulous  leader  of  the  Republican  majority  in 
several  successive  Congresses  had  not  even  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  taking  part  in  the  late  Republican  Convention 
in  Massachusetts.  The  nominee  of  the  Convention  for 
the  office  of  Governor  of  the  State  is  said  to  be 
highly  respectable  ;  and  a  strong  popular  feeling  in 
favour  of  a  far  more  eminent  candidate  almost 
defeated  the  schemes  of  the  regular  managers.  It  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  independent  members 
of  the  Convention  failed  to  secure  the  nomination  of 
Mr.  Adams.  The  son  and  grandson  of  Presidents  of  the 
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United  States,  Mr.  Adams  is  perhaps  the  first  of  contempo¬ 
rary  American  statesmen;  and  his  public  and  private  char¬ 
acter  is  wholly  unassailable.  In  Massachusetts,  as  in  other 
Eastern  States,  the  issue  of  the  currency  is  not  raised  at 
the  current  elections.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that 
it  was  necessary  to  go  further  West  than  Ohio  in  search 
of  a  majority  for  inflation. 

It  has  lately  become  the  custom  of  the  managers  of  both 
parties  to  include  in  their  platforms,  or  strings  of  formal 
resolutions,  the  sound  proposition  that  upright  and  com¬ 
petent  persons  ought  to  be  selected  for  the  different 
offices.  Their  practice  corresponds  in  some  degree  with 
their  novel  doctrine ;  and  the  standard  of  choice  is  per¬ 
ceptibly  raised  both  in  the  Republican  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  nominations.  It  is  probable  that  the  precedent  will 
be  followed  in  the  Presidential  Conventions  of  next  year. 
Mr.  Tilden,  if  he  can  retain  and  augment  the  credit  which 
lie  has  acquired  as  Governor  of  New  York,  will  probably  be 
the  Democratic  candidate.  His  chances  are  improved  by 
the  proof  afforded  in  the  Ohio  election  that  the  advocacy  of 
inflation  was  a  political  mistake.  If  the  Democrats  of  the 
Western  States  persist  in  their  agitation  against  a  sound 
currency,  the  schism  will  be  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  the 
party ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Ohio  election  will 
affect  either  their  convictions  or  their  practice  more  than 
many  scientific  arguments.  Party  discipline,  though  its 
effects  are  not  universally  beneficial,  has  in  America  as  in 
England  a  useful  tendency  to  overrule  the  petty  crotchets 
of  minor  sects  and  factions.  A  Western  Democrat,  though 
he  may  desire  an  unlimited  profusion  of  greenbacks,  will 
recognize  the  impossibility  of  realizing  his  golden,  or  rather 
his  paper,  dream.  With  half  his  own  party  and  the  whole 
of  the  other  pledged  to  the  resumption  of  specie  pay¬ 
ments,  he  may  as  well  console  himself  for  inevitable 
defeat  by  contributing  his  utmost  to  a  triumph  over 
his  habitual  antagonists.  Mr.  Tilden  may  be  in  his  esti¬ 
mation  a  fiscal  heretic,  but  he  will  be,  as  soon  as  he  receives 
the  nomination,  the  orthodox  representative  of  the  party. 
The  managers  of  the  Democratic  Convention  have  had  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  disadvantages  of  preferring  a  disqualified 
candidate.  In  concert  with  the  Liberal  Republicans  they 
might  have  run  General  Grant  hard  at  the  last  election,  if 
they  had  not  been  persuaded  to  cement  the  alliance  by  the 
ridiculous  nomination  of  Mr.  Greeley.  In  the  forthcoming 
contest  they  will  scarcely  be  able  to  take  refuge,  according 
to  former  custom,  in  the  choice  of  an  obscure  and  neutral 
nominee.  Every  presentable  candidate  will  be  known  to 
have  taken  one  side  or  the  other  in  the  contest  between 
paper  and  specie. 

The  only  point  on  which  the  Republicans  have  at  present 
made  up  their  minds  is  that  they  cannot  win  with  General 
Grant  as  their  candidate.  Accordingly  their  State  Con¬ 
ventions  pass  resolutions  one  after  the  other  against  a  third 
term  of  Presidency,  although  it  might  seem  superfluous 
to  denounce  a  proposal  which  no  party  has  ostensibly 
advanced.  It  would  seem  that  some  Republicans  have  a 
hankering  after  the  actual  President  ;  for  the  Massachusetts 
Convention  added  to  a  Resolution  against  his  future  can¬ 
didature  a  warm  approval  of  his  character  and  administra¬ 
tion.  It  seems  matter  for  regret  that  a  faultless  President 
should  be  disqualified  from  further  service  in  deference  to 
a  constitutional  scruple  which  has  no  basis  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  itself.  The  managers  are  better  aware  than  the  mass 
of  the  party  that  the  country  is  tired  of  General  Grant. 
There  have  been  -worse  Presidents,  and  there  are  many 
worse  men,  but  a  strong  popular  feeling  has  been  formed 
in  favour  of  official  delicacy  and  purity.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  extraordinary  and  unprovoked  attack  on  the  Roman 
Catholics  will  alienate  only  Irish  voters  who  already  belong 
to  the  Democratic  party;  but  his  speech  has  probably 
added  to  the  distrust  of  his  prudence  wThich  is  felt  by 
intelligent  Republicans.  The  embarrassment  which  the 
party  at  present  finds  in  designating  a  successor  will  be 
more  or  less  successfully  overcome.  Mr.  Sciicrz,  whose 
abilities  might  give  him  a  claim  to  the  Presidency,  is  on 
various  grounds  practically  disqualified.  The  best  choice 
which  the  Republicans  could  make  has  been  suggested  by 
the  recent  proceedings  in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Adams  would 
personally  command  a  larger  amount  of  support  than  any 
other  candidate.  The  principles  on  which  the  Republicans 
will  appeal  to  the  constituency  are,  with  one  grave  excep¬ 
tion,  unobjectionable.  The  country  approves  of  a  return 
to  specie  payments,  of  official  purity,  and  of  other 
commonplace  propositions  which  are  indeed  common  to 


both  parties.  The  Democrats,  if  they  only  knew  their 
advantage  in  holding  a  sound  economic  doctrine,  might 
secure  victory  either  now  or  hereafter  by  directing  their 
main  attack  against  the  Republican  policy  of  Protection. 


THE  INDIAN  CENSUS. 

THE  complete  results  of  the  Census  of  British  India 
taken  in  1871  have  at  length  been  published,  and 
though  there  may  be  no  surprise  in  store  for  statisticians 
so  great  as  that  caused  by  the  discovery  that  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bengal  has  a  population  of  more  than  sixty-two 
millions,  there  is  still  an  abundant  store  of  interesting 
matter  in  the  returns.  The  total  cost  of  numbering  the 
people  has  been  less  than  half  a  farthing  a  piece.  The 
methods  adopted  differed  in  different  provinces.  In  Bengal 
lists  were  obtained  from  selected  residents  in  each  village, 
and  the  correctness  of  a  certain  number  of  these  lists  was 
afterwards  tested  by  the  police.  The  office  was  usually 
coveted  as  an  honour,  though  there  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  in  a  few  cases  advantage  was  taken  to  extort  some 
small  payment  from  the  people.  In  many  villages  there 
were  no  residents  able  to  read,  and  here  the  work  had  to 
be  done  by  the  police  or  by  paid  enumerators.  In  the 
towns  the  municipal  authorities  prepared  the  lists.  In 
the  more  settled  of  the  hill  districts  each  chief  took  the 
census  of  his  clan.  In  the  tea  districts  each  planter  took 
the  census  of  his  plantation.  Travellers  by  land  were 
counted  at  their  halting  places  for  the  night,  and  the  float- 
ing  population  on  the  rivers  was  ascertained  by  a  census  of 
the  boats  at  each  landing  place.  The  employment  of  the 
people  themselves  as  enumerators  did  a  great  deal  towards 
soothing  the  alarm  which  the  notion  of  a  census  had  origi¬ 
nally  excited.  The  motive  of  the  Government  was  at  first 
variously  supposed  to  be  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes,  the 
raising  of  troops,  or  the  getting  rid  of  the  surplus  popula¬ 
tion.  One  delusion,  that  an  evil  wind  would  cripple  all 
who  were  abroad  on  the  night  of  the  census,  was  found  to 
make  the  operations  of  the  enumerators  easier,  and  was  con¬ 
sequently  encouraged  by  them.  O11  the  whole,  most  fears 
seem  to  have  been  entertained  about  the  census  of  women, 
probably  from  the  fact  that  it  was  more  completely  beyond 
the  comprehension  of  the  people  what  use  the  Government 
could  make  of  their  information.  That  the  women  would 
be  taken  to  supply  wives  for  the  troops,  that  they  were  all 
to  be  sent  to  Calcutta  for  inspection  by  the  Governor- 
General,  and  that  the  whole  census  was  a  subterfuge  under¬ 
taken  in  order  to  obtain  two  virgins  from  every  village  to 
fan  the  Queen,  owing  to  England  having  suddenly  become 
intensely  hot,  were  among  the  theories  accepted  by  the 
natives.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  people  were  willing  and 
even  anxious  to  be  counted.  Two  residents  in  an  omitted 
hamlet  travelled  a  dozen  miles  to  report  that  the  enumerator 
had  not  visited  it.  An  enumerator  went  eight  or  nine 
miles  to  mention  that  a  man  had  been  away  from 
home  on  the  day  of  the  Census,  and  so  had  not 
been  counted.  And  some  villages  which  had  been  acci¬ 
dentally  passed  over  came  to  ask  what  they  had  done  that 
their  houses  had  not  been  numbered.  On  the  whole,  the 
Government  may  congratulate  itself  on  its  success  in 
collecting  so  much  fairly  accurate  information  at  so  little 
cost  either  in  money  or  popularity. 

Taking  the  whole  area  of  British  India  and  the  feudatory 
States,  the  average  density  of  the  population  is  165  to  the 
square  mile,  or,  excluding  the  native  States,  21 1  to  the 
square  mile.  This  last  proportion  is  exactly  half  that  of 
England,  and"  rather  less  than  half  that  of  Belgium.  Even 
the  average  of  165  to  the  square  mile  exceeds  that  of  France, 
which  only  l’eaches  150.  But  India  is  on  too  vast  a  scale  to 
make  any  figures  drawn  from  all  the  districts  taken  together 
of  much  account.  The  density  of  population  in  particular 
parts  is  very  great.  Thus  in  England  there  are  but  seven 
counties  which  have  a  population  of  500  to  the  square 
mile ;  while  of  the  forty-three  districts  of  Bengal,  each 
being  much  larger  than  an  English  county,  seventeen  come 
up  to  this  standard,  and  though  the  size  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince  is  nearly  three  times  that  of  England  and  Wales,  the 
average  density  of  the  population  is  also  greater.  A  more 
striking  fact  still  is,  that  in  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  over 
a  country  little  less  in  size  than  France,  there  is  an  average 
population  exceeding  that  of  Belgium  by  more  than  7 
per  cent.,  and  that  of  England  by  nearly  14  per  cent. 
Even  in  these  thickly  populated  districts  the  people  are 
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very  evenly  spread  over  the  country.  Only  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  Bengal  live  in  towns  of  more  than 
5,000  inhabitants,  while  if  Oude  and  the  North-West  pro¬ 
vinces  be  included,  the  pi’oportion  of  the  urban  population 
is  only  raised  to  7  per  cent.  Throughout  India  only 
five  and  a  half  millions  of  persons  live  in  towns  of  more 
than  50,000  inhabitants,  whereas  in  England  and  Wales 
seven  and  a  quarter  millions  live  in  towns  above  this  size, 
the  percentage  in  each  case  to  the  total  population  being 
3  per  cent,  and  32  per  cent.  Whether  the  population 
is  increasing  or  decreasing  is  hard  to  say,  from  the  defects 
of  all  former  attempts  at  registration.  Such  calculations 
as  have  been  made  seem  to  indicate  that  in  Bengal  the 
population  has  remained  nearly  stationary  for  the  last  fifty 
years.  In  the  districts  which  have  but  recently  come 
under  British  rule  there  must  have  been  a  considerable 
increase  of  population,  and  under  exceptional  circum¬ 
stances  this  increase  is  known  to  have  been  very  great. 
The  Census  of  1871  gave  Orissa  a  population  of  over  three 
millions,  while  it  is  estimated  that  five  years  earlier,  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  great  famine  of  1866,  it  was  little 
more  than  two  millions.  The  average  number  of  persons 
to  a  house  throughout  the  whole  of  British  India  is  five, 
the  proportion  being,  as  a  rule,  less  in  towns  than  in  the 
country.  The  explanation  of  this  latter  fact  is  that  many 
of  the  shopkeepers  are  traders  from  a  distance,  who  have 
left  their  families  behind  them.  The  standard  of  comfort 
is  lower,  however,  than  might  be  inferred  from  this  figure, 
as,  though  there  is  not  much  overcrowding  if  human 
beings  alone  are  considered,  there  is  a  good  deal  when 
buffaloes,  cows,  and  goats  are  taken  into  the  calculation. 

The  proportion  of  males  to  females  is  as  100  to  94.  In 
England  the  discrepancy  is  the  other  way,  there  being  103 
females  to  100  males.  This  inequality  is  held  to  rise  almost 
entirely  from  emigration,  and  as  this  cause  has  next  to  no 
influence  in  India,  a  return  to  the  natural  equality  of 
the  sexes  was  to  be  looked  for.  Various  causes  have 
been  assigned  in  explanation  of  the  violent  swing  of  the 
balance  in  the  opposite  direction ;  but  the  fact  that  among 
the  Hindoos  the  inequality  is  great  where  the  percentage 
of  high  caste  people  is  high  and  small  where  it  is  low 
is  extremely  significant.  The  expenses  attending  the 
marriage  of  daughters  among  the  Rajpoots  lead  a  father 
to  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  bear  the  burden.  He 
“  hopes  that  the  infants  may  die,”  and  very  moderate 
ill  treatment  is  sufficient  to  secure  him  his  wish.  As  re¬ 
gards  religion,  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  persons  are 
either  Hindoos  or  Mahommedans,  and  there  are  seven  of 
the  former  to  two  of  the  latter.  In  the  South  the  Hindoo 
element  greatly  predominates.  In  the  North  the  Ma¬ 
hommedans  come  nearer  to  an  equality,  though  it  is  only 
in  the  Punjab  that  they  form  the  larger  half  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  Out  of  something  like  150,000,000  of  Hindoo  extrac¬ 
tion,  about  15,000,000  belong  to  the  Brahmin,  Kshatriya, 
and  Rajpoot  castes,  and  about  105,000,000  to  other 
specified  castes.  The  subdivisions  of  the  latter  are 
very  numerous.  The  returns  of  the  occupations  of  the 
people  are  very  confused.  In  some  provinces  they  only 
include  the  male  adults,  in  others  the  whole  family  has 
been  set  down  as  of  the  occupation  of  its  head.  A  rough 
estimate  of  male  adults  gives  more  than  half  as  employed 
in  agriculture.  The  artisan  class  and  the  not  very  well- 
defined  class  of  labourers  come  next  in  numbers,  yielding 
respectively  13  per  cent,  and  12  percent.  The  priests  and 
other  religious  teachers  are  reckoned  at  half  a  million. 
All  these  figures  are  but  samples  of  the  huge  mass  of 
information,  or  rather  perhaps  of  suggestions  and  headings 
for  information,  which  has  been  brought  together  in  the 
Census  returns.  They  will  tend  to  confirm  the  impression 
which  it  is  most  essential  that  Englishmen  should  be  under 
as  regards  India,  the  impression,  that  is,  of  the  immense 
variety  of  nations,  languages,  races,  and  religions  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  peninsula,  and  of  the  consequent  difficulty  of 
legislating  for  India  except  in  India.  There  are  some  poli¬ 
ticians  who  seem  to  think  that  all  that  India  needs  is  that 
the  House  of  Commons  should  be  good  enough  to  take  an 
interest  in  her  affairs.  They  are  perhaps  also  of  opinion 
that  all  the  knowledge  required  to  make  this  interest 
intelligent  and  fruitful  may  be  gained  by  reading  the 
special  Indian  number  of  an  illustrated  newspaper.  It  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  this  strange  misconception 
should  yield  to  the  study  of  a  set  of  statistical  tables  ;  but 
the  public,  which  the  self-appointed  friends  of  India  must 
influence  if  they  are  to  succeed  is  happily  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  conviction.  A  little  meditation  over  these  Census 


returns  will  do  as  much  as  anything  we  know  to  generate 
that  diffidence  which  is  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
successful  government  of  India  by  Great  Britain. 


LORD  DARNLEY  AND  HIS  TENANTRY. 

A  CURIOUS  correspondence  between  the  Earl  of 
ix  Darnley  and  Mr.  Lake,  Mayor  of  Gravesend,  who 
rents  a  farm  from  him,  has  just  been  published.  It 
appears  that  some  time  since  differences  arose  between 
Lord  Darnley,  as  Colonel  of  the  West  Kent  Yeomanry, 
and  the  officers  of  that  regiment,  which  resulted  in  the 
former  resigning  his  command.  We  do  not  happen  to 
know  the  circumstances  of  the  dispute,  but  it  must  be 
supposed  that  Lord  Darnley  was  in  the  wrong,  seeing  that, 
if  he  had  been  right,  the  military  authorities  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  supported  him.  His  own  withdrawal  from 
the  corps  under  such  circumstances  was  only  natural,  but 
this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  his  wounded  feelings.  He 
therefore  set  himself  to  work,  by  means  of  his  influence  as 
an  important  landlord,  to  break  up  the  regiment,  or  at 
least  to  reduce  its  numbers  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 
Lord  Darnley  applied  to  Mr.  Lake,  among  others,  to  per¬ 
suade  his  son,  who  was  a  private  in  the  Yeomanry,  to 
resign,  stating  that  his  other  tenants  had  met  his  views  on 
this  point,  and  adding  significantly,  “  It  will  make  a  great 
“  difference  between  us  as  landlord  and  tenant.”  Mr.  Lake, 
however,  seeing  no  reason  why  his  son  should  not  continue 
to  serve,  declined  to  comply  with  his  lordship’s  request. 
Upon  this  Lord  Darnley  suggested  that  Mr.  Lake  should 
consider  his  position  as  a  tenant,  and  offered,  if  his  mean¬ 
ing  was  not  self-evident,  to  explain  it  more  fully.  Mr. 
Lake  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  catch  the  obvious  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  letters  he  had  received,  but  he  thought  it  as 
well  to  have  it  plainly  stated ;  and  Lord  Darnley  was 
good  enough  to  favour  him  with  a  general  account  of 
his  theory  of  the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
which  is  certainly  in  some  respects  rather  startling.  “  It 
“  is,”  he  wrote,  “  the  characteristic  of  the  tenantry  on 
“  the  large  estates  in  this  country  that  they  are 
“  not  mere  rentpayers,  or  customers,  for  the  commodity 
“  called  land,  but,  on  the  contrary,  retain  just  so  much  of 
“  feudal  tradition  as,  without  compromising  their  due  in- 
“  dependence,  serves  to  establish  some  kind  of  sympathy  of 
“  sentiment  and  identity  of  interest  between  themselves 
“  and  their  landlord.”  As  a  general  proposition  this  is 
no  doubt  a  very  fair  description  of  the  relations  which 
usually  subsist  between  the  two  classes  in  this  country ;  and 
it  is  happy  for  both  that  it  is  so.  But,  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  fully  Lord  Darnley’s  meaning,  we  must  take  into 
view  his  illustration  of  what,  in  his  opinion,  is  involved  in 
the  practical  working  of  the  principle  laid  down.  He 
complains  that  Mr.  Lake’s  son  should  have  “  singled  himself 
“  out  from  the  body  of  the  tenantry  in  order  to  attach  him- 
“  self  to  colours  to  which  ”  he — Lord  Darnley — “was  well 
“  known  not  to  be  friendly  ”  ;  and  also  that  Mr.  Lake  had 
himself,  through  a  change  of  residence,  formed  “  associations 
“  different  from  the  tenant-farmers  on  the  estate  generally,” 
and  had  not  come  to  the  tenants’  dinner  since  1871. 

It  is  evident  from  this  that  Lord  Darnley  holds  that 
implicit  obedience  on  the  part  of  his  tenants  and  their 
families  to  any  whim  of  his  own  relating  to  matters  entirely 
within  their  own  private  discretion,  and  having  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  management  of  the  land,  is  part  of 
the  understanding  which  ought  to  subsist  between  land¬ 
lord  and  tenant,  and  that,  even  if  he  orders  a  tenant’s  son 
to  leave  the  colours  of  the  Queen,  loyalty  to  the  Sovereign 
and  the  country  is  to  be  made  subordinate  to  servile 
acquiescence  in  the  landlord’s  caprice.  Mr.  Lake  has,  it  is 
said,  been  a  tenant  on  the  Darnley  estates  for  thirty-three 
years,  and  Lord  Darnley  himself  acknowledges  that  he  has 
always  been  “  a  good  tenant  as  to  care  and  culture.”  Yet 
he  is  now  summarily  ejected  simply  because  he  would 
not  abet  his  landlord,  in  his  avowed  hostility  to  a 
branch  of  the  Queen’s  service.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  Lord  Darnley  in  his  latest  letter  to  disclaim  the 
idea  of  desiring  to  get  rid  of  Mr.  Lake  personally,  but 
his  previous  communications  are  sufficiently  explicit,  and 
no  reasonable  person  can  for  a  moment  doubt  what  they 
mean.  Lord  Darnley  may  not  perhaps  have  been  aware 
that,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  a  contempo¬ 
rary,  he  is  by  statute  liable  to  a  fine  of  40Z.,  or  imprison¬ 
ment  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  for  having 
“attempted to  persuade,”  and  indeed  in  some  cases  having 
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actually  persuaded,  “  a  soldier  to  desert  or  leave  the  ser- 
“  vice.”  The  conduct  of  a  nobleman  of  high  rank  and 
authority  who,  on  account  of  some  paltry  personal  griev¬ 
ance,  uses  his  influence  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging  the 
military  spirit  of  the  people  around  him,  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  strange  example  of  what  Lord  Darnley  calls  feudal 
tradition,  and  requires  no  commentary.  We  must  confess 
we  do  not  know  the  precise  character  of  Lord  Darnley’s 
position  as  hereditary  High  Steward  of  Gravesend,  but  he 
is  also  a  Deputy- Lieutenant,  and  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  those  who  are  responsible  for  such  appointments 
will  consider  whether  Deputy- Lieutenants  are  at  liberty 
to  intrigue  against  the  service  of  the  Crown.  It  is  im¬ 
possible  to  regard  Lord  Darnley’s  conduct  in  this  respect 
except  as  a  grave  public  offence,  which  will  demand,  and 
we  are  bound  to  suppose  will  receive,  attention  in  the 
proper  quarter. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  side  of  the  question,  which  con¬ 
cerns  the  law,  there  is  the  question  of  Lord  Darnley’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  an  okl  and  efficient  tenant,  which,  however  wanton 
and  injudicious,  was  clearly  within  the  law.  We  have  cer¬ 
tainly  not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  Lord  Darnley  on  this 
point,  although  we  think  he  is  the  man  most  to  be  pitied.  He 
has  out  of  mere  pique  and  ill-temper  cast  off  one  of  his  best 
tenants,  and,  after  such  an  exhibition  as  he  has  made  of 
himself,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  he  will  henceforth  induce 
any  man  of  spirit  or  self-respect  to  submit  to  his  sway. 
The  sneaking  tone  in  which  some  of  his  present  tenants 
beseech  him  not  to  be  angry  with  them  on  account  of  the 
sins  of  one  of  their  number  is  a  pitiful  illustration  of  the 
abject  degradation  to  which  they  have  been  reduced,  and 
Mr.  Lake  must  be  glad  to  be  out  of  such  company.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that  a  landlord  of 
a  farm  has  a  right  to  please  himself  in  his  choice  of  tenants 
j  nst  as  much  as  the  landlord  of  a  house  or  factory  in  a 
town.  Lord  Darnley  is  evidently — to  put  it  mildly — 
the  reverse  of  a  wise  man,  but  then  there  are  such 
people  unfortunately  in  all  classes  of  society.  Neither 
noblemen  nor  landlords  have  a  monopoly  of  cantankerous¬ 
ness  and  stupidity,  and  it  has  been  known  that  even 
Browns  and  Robinsons,  with  no  relation  to  the  aristocracy  or 
the  land,  have,  behaved  in  an  equally  absurd  way.  If  land 
is  to  be  held  only  by  sensible  persons,  the  same  principle 
must  be  applied  to  property  all  round,  and  a  few  wise  men 
will  find  themselves  well  off.  We  say  this  because  we 
observe  that  an  attempt  has  already  been  made,  as  was 
of  course  to  be  expected,  to  attack  landlords  generally 
because  this  particularly  foolish  one  has  turned  up 
amongst  them.  The  Daily  Telegraph,  for  instance,  thinks 
it  necessary  to  bring  up  the  griffins  “ramping  and  raving” 
at  Lord  Darnley’s  park- gates,  though  it  hardly  needs 
to  be  remarked  that  in  this  sort  of  thing  there  is  no 
griffin  in  the  world  equal  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  itself. 
Then  we  have  the  grievance  of  “  dead  Earls,  with  snug 
“  comers,  by  themselves,”  while  “  common  people  sleep 
“  at  a  respectful  distance,”  and  a  wonderful  picture  of 
“  herds  of  spotted  deer  nibbling  the  green  turf,”  “  ancient 
“  oaks  and  beeches  of  noble  growth  and  foliage,”  and  “  a 
“  mausoleum  where  it  would  be  a  positive  pleasure  to 
“repose,”  “league-long  avenues,  and  boundless  woods.” 
And  so  we  go  on  to  “  the  bars  of  a  blue  rock  coming 
“  out  on  the  wings  of  a  pouter  pigeon,”  and  “  spots  of 
“  the  hipparion  ” — whafc  a  treat  the  hipparion  must  be  for 
the  readers  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  ! — “  upon  a  Cleveland 
“carriage  horse”;  and  to  “this  John  Earl  of  Darnley, 
“  a  Conservative  peer,”  “  harking  back  to  the  days  of  old,” 
and  presenting  us  with  “the  spectacle  of  a  nineteenth- 
“  century  nobleman  who,  feudal  himself,  believes  that  the 
“  age  of  feudalism  still  continues.”  Then  comes  more  stuff 
about  “  soccage,  bottage,  and  seignorial  rights,”  which  no 
doubt  delightfully  excited  the  readers  of  the  journal,  wind¬ 
ing  up  with  the  question,  “  Is  the  Mayor  of  Gravesend  to  be 
“  ejected  like  a  defaulting  serf  from  his  lord’s  fief?  ”  We 
are  ashamed  to  have  to  quote  all  this  sorry  nonsense,  but 
it  is  significant  of  the  sort  of  use  which  a  certain  class  of 
agitators  are  likely  to  make  of  an  incident  of  this  kind. 
The  Daily  Neil's,  too,  following  suit  in  its  diluted 
way,  trusts  that  “  there  is  still  spirit  enough  in  the 
“  country  do  insist  at  least  on  the  prevention  of  such  in- 
“  justice  as  the  confiscation  of  a  tenant’s  property  by 
“  a  landlord.”  Have  the  writers  who  use  this  language 
never  heard  of  any  person  in  other  kinds  of  trade  than 
that  of  letting  land  behaving  in  a  foolish  and  arbitrary 
way,  and  quarrelling  with  their  best  customers  ?  As  a 
rule,  most  people  understand  their  own  interests,  to  say 


nothing  of  their  duty,  sufficiently  well  not  to  indulge  in 
such  distempered  freaks ;  but  it  is  ridiculous  to  imagine 
that  any  sort  of  legislation  can  be  devised  which  will  regu¬ 
late  all  the  passions,  caprices,  and  stupidities  of  mankind. 
A  landlord  is  entitled  to  choose  his  own  tenants,  just  as  a 
tenant  is  free  to  choose  his  own  landlord ;  and  equally 
irrational  things  are  often  done  on  both  sides  simply 
because  of  the  perversity  of  ordinary  human  nature.  We 
have  nothing  to  say  for  Lord  Darnley  in  this  instance ; 
but  it  is  plain,  at  least,  that  one  rule  must  be  applied 
uniformly  to  all  kinds  of  property.  What  has  happened 
to  Mr.  Lake  is  just  what  happens  to  hundreds  of  peopk 
every  year  in  every  rank  of  life,  simply  because  they  choose 
to  cultivate  a  degree  of  independence  and  self-respect  which 
other  people  do  not  like.  It  is  very  unfortunate  ;  but  that 
is  no  reason  for  talking  nonsense  about  confiscating  pro¬ 
perty  when  a  landlord  terminates  a  contract  by  a  legal 
notice,  or  for  suggesting  reminiscences  of  the  Manage  de 
Figaro. 


TURKISH  “  INADVERTENCE.” 

f  jPHERE  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  the  meeting  of  Turkish 
JL  bondholders  on  Tuesday  last  Mr.  Bennoch  described 
very  happily  the  problem  which  the  meeting  had  to  solve 
as  to  its  immediate  action.  It  was  necessary,  he  said, 
that  they  should  represent  their  case  “  in  the  strongest  pos¬ 
sible  manner,  but  in  the  mildest  language  ”  ;  and  this  was 
certainly  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  gathering,  although 
there  was  an  evident  difficulty  in  finding  language  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  occasion.  Mr.  Childers,  who  took  the  chair, 
apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  is  one  of  those 
wonderful  medicine-men  of  finance  who  are  called  in  when 
everything  is  hopeless,  also  thought  that  what  the  bond¬ 
holders  had  to  say  should  be  “put  in  the  mildest  way.” 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  use  a  stronger  expression 
about  repudiation  than  “  postponed  payment  ” — “  convey 
“  the  wise  it  call,”  he  might  have  said- — and  he  not 
only  urged  the  meeting  to  be  “  very  cautious  and  care- 
“  ful,”  but  set  the  example  by  taking  care  to  be  as  vaguely 
oracular  as  he  could.  Mr.  Galloway,  who  stands  to  lose  a 
considerable  part  of  150,000b  of  Turkish  Stock,  has  the 
greatest  confidence  in  that  good  man  the  Sultan,  and 
cannot  endure  for  a  moment  to  entertain  any  doubt  that 
he  will  not  pay  up  all  right  some  time  or  other.  In  fact, 
the  imperial  decree  was,  in  his  opinion,  only  an  “  inadvert- 
“  ence,”  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  “  good  would  come 
“  of  it.”  For  our  own  part,  we  have  also  no  doubt  that 
good  will  come  of  it,  but  not  perhaps  exactly  in  the  way 
that  Mr.  Galloway  expects.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  such  a  warning  as  Turkish  bondholders  have 
just  received  will  not  be  thrown  away  upon  the  class 
who  choose  to  run  such  risks  for  the  sake  of  high 
dividends.  According  to  a  calculation  in  the  Economist , 
there  has  been  within  a  few  months  a  reduction  of  value 
of  one-third  in  a  mass  of  foreign  securities  formerly  repre¬ 
senting  a  sum  of  157,822,000b,  of  which  nearly  38,000,000b, 
or  4o-|-  per  cent.,  has  been  lost  on  Turkish  stocks,  Egyptian 
and  Peruvian  stocks  having  also  shared  the  catastrophe ; 
and  though  the  effects  of  the  disaster  have  no  doubt  been 
widely  distributed,  and  many  investors  must  have  already 
in  some  degree  insured  themselves  by  high  interest,  still 
the  general  body  of  speculators  must  have  suffered  serious 
losses,  and  will  no  doubt  not  be  disposed  to  take  the  chance 
of  again  burning  their  fingers  in  a  hurry. 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  sort  of  infatuation  which  comes 
from  indulgence  in  wild  speculations  "that  many  of  the 
bondholders  should  continue  to  look  for  help  in  all  sorts  of 
improbable  and  even  impossible  ways.  Mr.  Surgeyt  said 
that  “  wise  advice  and  ” — but  perhaps  this  was  a  joke — 
“  wise  men,  such  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  some  other  exceed- 
“  ingly  clever  and  able  financier,  would  be  offered  to 
“  Turkey,”  and  then,  at  the  touch  of  the  enchanter’s  wand, 
the  desert  would  bloom  as  the  rose.  It  may  be  believed 
that  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  one  of  the  other 
exceedingly  clever  financiers — perhaps  M.  Lefevre,  or  some 
of  his  friends  who  lately  appeared  before  the  Foreign  Loans 
Committee,  may  be  suggested  as,  on  the  whole,  more  suit¬ 
able  for  the  task,  if  the  old  theory  of  catching  a  certain 
class  of  people  still  holds  true— is  setting  things  to  rights 
inside  Turkey,  Lord  Derby  will,  with  characteristic  energy 
and  daring,  be  threatening  the  Sultan  with  a  bombardment 
of  his  capital ;  and  the  one  is  just  as  likely  to  happen 
as  the  other.  There  must  surely  be  some  men  of  sense  among 
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the  bondholders  who  can  look  the  facts  in  the  face  and 
see  the  hollowness  of  these  expectations.  It  is  easy  for 
people  to  call,  as  Mr.  Hammond  does,  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  England,  and  the  Government  of  France,  and 
the  Government  of  Italy,  and  any  other  Governments 
they  can  think  of  to  protect  the  interests  of  bond¬ 
holders  ;  but  will  they  come  when  they  are  called  ?  There 
is  no  use  in  affecting  to  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
as  so  dense  as  not  to  know  that  the  bondholders  fore¬ 
saw  their  risks,  aud  took  measures  for  their  own  pi’otection 
pretty  well  when  they  pocketed  their  20  per  cent,  as  long 
as  it  lasted.  Why  should  anybody  expect  20  per  cent,  for 
a  perfectly  safe  debt?  MOEDECAiof  Bond  Street  does  not  in¬ 
sist  on  the  Guards  being  turned  out  because  one  of  his  young 
friends  levants  prematurely.  High  interest  was  paid  by 
Turkey  simply  and  solely  because  the  security  was  notori¬ 
ously  shaky ;  and  people  cannot  eat  their  cake  and  have  it  too. 
Mr.  Sergey  thought  our  own  Goveimment  ought  to  take 
up  the  matter,  “  for  was  it  not  something  that  the  interests 
“  of  thousands  of  families  should  be  imperilled  ?  ”  But 
he  forgot  at  the  moment  that  there  are  a  good  many 
more  thousaiads  of  families,  most  of  whom  have  not 
had  the  advantage  of  high  dividends  in  the  past,  who 
would  have  to  pay  for  the  expenses  of  an  embroilment  in 
the  East,  if  proceedings  against  Turkey  were  undei’taken 
in  earnest.  But  then,  it  may  be  said,  “  Oh,  we  do 
“  not  mean  anything  really  serious.  Only  let  Lord  Derby 
“  write  a  few  sharp  despatches,  and  make  a  show 
“  of  being  angiy,  and  that  will  be  enough.  Give 
“  us  moral  support.”  To  most  people  this  must  appear 
a  very  odd  morality.  If  it  could  be  shown  that  there 

_•  given  by  the,  Turkish  to  the 
English  Government,  as  one  Government  to  another,  the 
case  might  be  different ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  security  of  the  Egyptian  tribute, 
this  can  be  done,  and  it  is  going  too  far  to  expect  that 
the  English  Goveimment  is  to  be  ready  to  act  as  bailiff  for 
every  private  person  who  chooses  to  lend  money  to  a  foi-eign 
Power.  It  is  quite  clear  that,  if  the  nation  undertook  this 
duty,  it  would  soon  have  very  little  else  to  do.  It  was  M. 
Bischojj’Fsheim,  if  we  remember  rightly,  or  some  similar 
person,  who  at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  recent  Loans  Com¬ 
mittee  blandly  suggested,  that  if  the  Government  would 
only  put  a  gunboat  or  two  at  the  disposal  of  the  exceed¬ 
ingly  clever  financial  gentlemen  who  manage  foreign  specu¬ 
lations,  it  would  greatly  assist  them.  And  no  doubt  it 
would.  But  whether  it  would  be  for  the  interest  or  honour 
of  tiie  country  to  do  so  is  another  question. 

Ale. are  glad  to  observe  that  some  sense  of  the  prosaic 
elements  of  the  subject  dawned  on  the  subsequent  meet¬ 
ing  of  Thursday,  which  was  summoned  by  Messrs.  Dent  & 
Co.  It  has  long  been  foreseen  that,  as  Mr.  Barron,  the 
Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Constantinople,  distinctly  re¬ 
ported  in  1S67,  next  to  the  maintenance  of  peace,  “the  first 
“  condition  of  solvency  for  the  Turkish  Treasury  is  a  total 
“  abstinence  from  all  future  loans,”  and  that  “  to  make  both 
“  ends  meet  by  means  of  the  normal  resources  should  be 
“  the  whole  aim  of  Turkish  statesmen.”  It  is  evident  that 
this  most  desirable  result  will  be  largely  promoted  by  the 
step  which  Turkey  has  j  ust  taken,  and  this  is  the  only  con¬ 
solation  we  can  suggest. 

OO 


PROFESSOR  FAWCETT  AT  BIRMINGHAM. 

’XXT’HATEVER  Professor  Fawcett  says  has  a  certain  interest 
v  V  which  does  not  always  belong  to  the  utterances  of  more 
accomplished  orators.  Ife  is  always  genuine,  direct,  and  vigorous. 
He  believes  every  word  he  speaks,  and  indeed  his  opinions"  some¬ 
times  appear  to  him  to  be  so  self-evident  that  he  cannot  understand 
the  possibility  of  dissent.  It  has  been  said  of  the  school  to  which  • 
he  belongs,  that  then  great  fault  is  their  tendency  to  be  “  cock¬ 
sure  ”  of  everything.  They  have  always  worked  out  the  problem  and 
obtained  the  final  aud  conclusive  result.  If  Professor  Fawcett 
shows  that  tendency,  he  has  some  excuse  for  his  confidence. 
Given  his  premisses,  his  conclusions  are  thoroughly  logical.  His 
views  may  be  limited,  but  they  are  never  wanting  in  shrewdness. 
He  argues  with  immense  vigour  and  great  acuteness ;  and;  if  he  does 
not  give  an  exhaustive  statement  of  all  the  arguments  bearing 
upon  a  case,  the  arguments  which  he  advances  are  always  solid  as 
far  as  they  go.  These  qualities  are  abundantly  evident  in  the 
address- delivered  the  other  day  at  Birmingham.  He  expatiated, 
as  the  occasion  naturally  suggested,  upon  tiie  advantages  of  educa¬ 
tion.  Nobody  can  doubt  his  zeal  and  sincerity  in  the  cause.  All 
wi.o  wish  well  to  the  cause  of  education — and  everybody  professes 
to  wish  well  to  it — must  accept  him  as  a  powerful  ally  in 
the  necessary  task  of  spreading  a  due  sense  of  its  im¬ 


portance.  Every  child  throughout  the  country  ought,  as  he  says, 
to  receive  at  least  the  elements  of  intellectual  training,  and  he 
spoke  very  forcibly  of  some  of  the  supposed  obstacles  to  such  a 
consummation.  He  was,  however,  more  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  subsequent  problem.  AVhen  all  the  world  can  read, 
what  are  they  to  read,  and  how  ?  AVhat  kind  of  education  is  most 
desirable  for  the  numerous  and,  it  is  hoped,  rapidly  increasing  class 
which,  though  it  cannot  hope  to  receive  a  complete  intellectual 
training,  has  still  some  taste  for  intellectual  enjoyments?  The 
artisan  who  has  a  few  hours  of  leisure,  and  is  too  wise  to  spend 
them  all  upon  frivolous  or  debasing  amusements,  may  be  at  a  loss 
for  rational  employment.  AVhat  course  of  study  should  he  adopt 
to  gratify  the  tastes  which  have  been  aroused  ?  We  have  given 
him  a  set  of  tools ;  what  is  he  to  do  with  them  ? 

In  answering  this  question  Professor  Fawcett  showed  that  he 
was  not  merely  a  believer  in  education,  but  a  believer  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  system  of  education.  As  the  celebrated  Thwackum  an¬ 
nounced  that  lay  religion  he  meant  the  Christian  religion,  and  not 
only  the  Christian  religion  but  the  Protestant  religion,  and  not 
only  the  Protestant  religion  but  the  Church  of  England ;  so  by 
education  Professor  Fawcett  means  a  sound  education,  and  not 
only  a  sound  education  but  that  kind  of  sound  education  which  is 
given  at  Cambridge,  and  not  only  a  Cambridge  education  but  (it 
would  almost  seem)  that  kind  of  Cambridge  education  which  is 
imbibed  from  the  lectures  of  the  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
lie  believes  heartily  in  the  superlative  merits  of  his  own  study, 
and  far  be  it  from  us  to  find  fault  with  his  taste.  The  Professor 
held  up  his  own  case  as  an  illustration  of  his  principles.  He  is  one 
of  those  rare  persons  who  are  satisfied  with  their  education.  The 
one  conclusion  which  most  people  have  drawn  from  their  own  case  is 
that  they  will  teach  their  children  on  a  different  system  from  that 
which  was  applied  to  themselves.  Professor  Fawcett  is  not  of 
this  way  of  thinking.  He  is  in  this  case  a  hearty  Conservative. 
The  system  which  produced  him  is,  and  always  must  remain,  the 
best  of  all  possible  systems.  He  studied  mathematics  at  Cambridge 
chiefly,  though  not,  we  presume,  exclusively.  He  has  never  made 
any  use  of  his  mathematics  since ;  but  if  he  had  to  be  educated 
over  again  he  would  devote  himself  to  mathematics  as  much  as 
ever.  We  will  not  complain  of  the  result,  nor  give  utterance  to 
any  half-formed  suspicion  that  possibly  a  little  infusion  of  some 
different  studies — of  English  literature,  for  example,  or  French 
novels,  or  ecclesiastical  antiquities — might  have  given  an  additional 
grace  to  the  Professor’s  mind.  Cambridge  has  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  the  shrewd  and  sturdy  intellect  trained  by  its  hardy,  if 
narrow,  school  of  mental  gymnastics.  The  great  advantage  of 
mathematics,  however,  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  Professor’s  own 
view,  that  it  qualified  him  to  become  a  thorough  political  econo¬ 
mist.  Accordingly,  he  specially  commends  political  economy  to 
the  attention  of  his  hearers.  AVhen  they  have  laid  aside  their 
rough  employments,  they  are  to  unbend  over  Mr.  Mill’s  great  work. 
They  are  not  to  skim  it  like  a  book  of  travels  or  biography — the 
Professor  does  not  condescend  even  to  mention  a  novel — but  to 
analyse  every  chapter,  and  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest  its 
teaching.  By  this  means  they  will  acquire  a  training  and  a  store  of 
useful  knowledge  which  will  qualify  them  through  life  to  take  an 
intelligent  interest  in  all  social  developments.  The  Professor  is 
not  such  a  fanatic  as  to  prescribe  political  economy  as  the  sole, 
though  he  seems  to  regard  it  as  the  most  fascinating,  study  for 
ordinary  use.  It  appears  that  the  Birniiughani  people  have  not 
hitherto  formed  classes  in  this  branch  of  inquiry,  and  the  Professor 
is  therefore  justified  in  insisting  rather  emphatically  upon  its 
claims.  I11  passing,  he  threw  in  a  good  word  for  botany,  which, 
it  seems,  is  equally  neglected,  and  which  he  holds  to  be  capable  of 
affording  high  intellectual  enjoyment.  But  whether  botany  or 
political  economy  be  the  selected  subject,  thoroughness  is  the 
essential  condition  which  is  to  make  it  profitable. 

Some  persons  may  doubt  whether  the  rising  youth  of  Birming¬ 
ham  will  find  this  suggestion  very  appetizing.  There  is  some¬ 
thing,  it  may  be  urged,  rather  dry  about  the  “  dismal  science.” 
Considered  as  an  intellectual  food,  it  is  a  trifle  gritty.  The  mind 
of  man  gets  wearied  with  Adam  Smith’s  pins ;  with  the  three  classes 
of  land  (not  those  in  the  parable)  of  which  one  produces  a  hundred, 
another  eighty,  and  a  third  sixty  quarters  of  wheat,  thereby 
illustrating  the  theory  of  rent ;  and  even  with  those  explanations  of 
the  currency  which  prove  that  to  distribute  marked  bits  of  paper 
is  not  always  the  same  thing  as  to  increase  the  quantity 
of  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  products  in  a  nation. 
Professor  Fawcett  makes  a  very  relevant  reply.  He  tells  us 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  political  economy  has  been  a  very 
popular  subject  wherever  classes  have  been  formed  in  connexion 
with  schemes  of  University  extension.  Boys  who  could  not  be 
roused  to  call  for  classics  and  mathematics  have  been  tired  into 
enthusiasm  by  political  economy.  The  reason  assigned  is  that 
political  economy  has  to  do  with  everyday  life.  The  boy  takes  up 
a  uewspaper  and  sees  that  India  exports  commodities  worth 
20.000,000 /.  more  than  the  commodities  imported.  The  ingenuous 
youth  is  naturally  interested  by  the  phenomenon.  Whilst  puzzling 
over  it,  he  is  seized  by  the  teacher  of  political  economy,  who  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  deliver  a  lecture  clearing  up  his  difficulties.  The  lad 
cannot  ask  the  price  of  an  apple  or  a  tart  without  throwing  himself 
open  in  the  same  way.  His  teacher  may  at  once  be  down  upon 
him  and  inquire,  like  the  revered  preceptor  of  Masters  Sandford  and 
Merton,  why  is  half  a  tart  worth  just  as  much  as  three  apples? 
The  question  will  suggest  an  interesting  and  instructive  anecdote; 
and  we  are  at  once  plunged  into  the  theory  of  demand  and  supply, 
international  trade,  division  of  labour,  and  agriculturalrent.  Adam 
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Smith,  Ricardo,  Malthus,  and  Mill  are,  so  to  speak,  standing  in  the 
background,  ready  to  oft'er  their  explanations  of  every  phenomenon 
of  daily  life. 

Assuming  the  statement  of  facts  to  he  accurate,  we  admit  the 
explanation  to  he  sound.  Political  economy  deals  after  a  laskion 
with  matters  of  daily  interest.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
students  in  great  manufacturing  towns  should  want  to  know  some¬ 
thing  about  those  mysterious  laws  of  supply  and  demand  which 
are  bandied  about  so  freely  whenever  a  strike  or  a  case  of  ratten¬ 
ing  takes  place.  They  fancy  that  the  "University  lecturer  must 
here  he  in  contact  with  afiairs  of  daily  life,  and  may  really 
give  them  a  hint  or  two  worth  knowing.  If,  in  fact,  the 
lecturer  is  skilful  in  his  business,  and  knows  how  to  in¬ 
troduce  telling  illustrations,  he  may  be  able  to  retain  the 
attention  which  he  has  excited.  Let  us  hope  that  he  will  do 
some  good  ;  and  that  we  shall  find  a  clearer  recognition  of  certain 
simple  truths  amongst  the  superior  members  of  the  artisan  class. 
The  truth,  however,  has  a  wider  application.  If  intelligent  youths 
are  easily  interested  in  political  economy  because  it  deals  with 
matters  of  daily  life,  and  fail  to  be  interested  in  other  studies,  it 
must  be  because  they  assume  that  these  studies  have  no  influence 
upon  daily  life.  Is  this  the  fault  of  the  students  or  of  their 
teachers?  Has  mathematics,  for  example,  no  practical  interest? 
There  are  many  mathematical  operations  which  cannot  easily  be 
applied  to  the  objects  around  us,  and  which  can  interest  the 
ordinary  mind  only  as  ali'ording  some  amusing  puzzles.  But  surely 
the  population  of  a  manufacturing  town  might  be  impressed  with 
the  truth  that  mathematics  have  to  do  with  actual  facts.  Arithmetic 
is  as  useful  to  the  tart-buying  lad  as  political  economy.  Ele¬ 
mentary  truths  in  geometry  and  physics  are  daily  exemplified  by 
everybody  who  has  to  do  with  machinery  and  manufactures.  The 
hoy  who  reads  about  Indian  exports  may  perhaps  look  at  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  column  for  an  account  of  a  railway  accident.  May  not  his 
inquisitive  mind  be  in  a  state  fitted  to  receive  some  explanations 
as  to  the  various  chemical  and  mechanical  laws  implied  in  the 
structure  of  a  steam-engine  ?  If  scientific  studies  fail  to  be 
interesting,  may  it  not  be  that  the  teachers  apply  to 
popular  instruction  doctrines  which  are  only  applicable  in  their 
strictness  to  more  thorough  training  ?  Professor  Eawcett  might  b  ■ 
interested  in  the  abstract  principles  of  mathematics,  though  he  had 
no  thought  of  an  immediate  application.  The  mechanic,  who  can 
only  expect  to  find  an  occasional  recreation  in  mathematical 
studies,  should  he  approached  through  those  applications  of 
mathematical  principles  to  his  own  daily  employments  which  he 
can  most  easily  understand  and  appreciate. 

But  the  doctrine  is  more  important  as  bearing  upon  the  literary 
or  artistic  studies  to  which  Professor  Eawcett  did  not  explicitly 
refer.  A  lad  cares  nothing  for  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  because  he 
does  not  believe  that  they  ever  really  existed.  Children  who  have 
been  taught  to  read  the  Bible  in  an  unintelligent  fashion  frequently 
receive  a  tacit  impression  that  the  history  of  the  Jews  has  no  point 
of  contact  with  profane  history.  They  would  be  shocked  by  the 
intelligence  that  there  is  really  such  a  country  as  Palestine,  which 
can  he  reached  by  steamboats  and  railways,  and  would  impute  a 
kind  of  irreverence  to  a  living  being  in  a  coat  and  bat  who  should 
say  that  he  had  actually  been  there.  The  world  of  the  Bible  is  to 
their  imaginations  divided  by  a  great  gulf  from  the  world  of 
actual  tangible  facts.  The  same  impression  exists  in  regard  to 
classical,  and  even  to  English,  history,  and  is  confirmed  by  barren 
modes  of  instruction.  To  teach  a  child  geography  to  any  purpose, 
he  should  first  be  interested  in  the  river  which  flows  by  “is  own 
door  and  the  hills  which  he  can  see  from  his  windows.  Otherwise 
he  will  regard  America  or  Russia  as  mere  marks  on  a  sheet  of 
canvas.  In  like  manner  a  youth  who  is  to  be  interested  in  history 
should  he  made  to  feel  that  history  is  really  continuous.  lie 
sho  uld  understand  that  the  existing  parish  constable,  the  actual  visible 
and  tangible  phenomenon,  from  his  stall'  to  the  buttons  on  his  coat, 
is  only  explicable  as  a  product  of  a  long  series  of  generations.  He 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  he  cannot  fully  understand  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  debates  which  till  the  newspapers  side  by  side  with  the 
accounts  of  imports  and  of  railway  accidents,-  till  he  has  some 
acquaintance  with  Simon  de  Montfort,  with  Cromwell  and  Pitt, 
and  the  late  William  Cobbett.  Even  classical  languages  and  his¬ 
tory  may  be  made  interesting  when  we  start  from  existing  laws 
and  customs  and  monuments  which  lead  us  back  at  once  to  ancient 
days.  An  article  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  is  frequently  un¬ 
intelligible  without  a  good  deal  of  classical  information,  though 
we  cannot  add  that  such  information  invariably  increases  our 
interest  in  the  article.  Literature  of  all  kinds  becomes  doubly 
interesting  when  we  can  compare  modern  and  ancient  forms  of  ex¬ 
pressions.  A  schoolboy  suddenly  plunged  into  Horace  understands 
nothing  but  that  the  Odes  are  a  hideous  collection  of  odd  words, 
to  be  forced  into  English  by  stress  of  dictionary  and  grammar. 
But  a  youth  intelligent  enough  to  have  read  the  modem  poetr}^ 
which  reflects  familiar  sentiments  may  he  easily  led  on  to  some 
understanding  of  the  exquisite  art  employed  long  ago  in  bringing 
out  a  different  view  of  the  same  eternal  problems  of  life. 

Intellectual  recreation  should  be  at  once  a  relief  from  daily  life, 
and  yet  have  an  application  to  its  interests.  The  man  wbo  turns 
to  some  literary  or  scientific  study  in  the  intervals  of  daily  labour 
should  have  his  path  smoothed  as  far  as  possible.  His  teachers 
should  begin  with  those  aspects  of  the  unfamiliar  line  of  thought 
which  are  most  closely  connected  with  his  daily  life.  They  should 
end  by  enabling  him  to  find  admission  to  regions  of  thought  in 
which  he  may  drop  some  of  his  daily  worries  and  enjoy  the 
beauties  of  an  ideal  world.  A  love  of  good  literature,  of  good  art, 


a  taste  for  any  scientific  or  historical  investigation,  may  he  com¬ 
municated  to  many  whose  principal  employments  are  in  a  different 
sphere,  hut  whose  studies  may  yet  he  elevating  as  far  as  they  go. 
A  lad  may  be  taught  to  enjoy  Milton’s  poetry  intelligently,  though  he 
has .  not  read  all  the  contemporary  literature  necessary  for  a  minute 
criticism.  The  question  what  kind  of  study  should  he  presented 
to  him  must  he  answered  by  saying  that  none  should  he  forbidden. 
Botany  and  political  economy  may  he  the  best  for  some  minds,  as 
poetry  and  mathematics  may  he  for  others.  So  long  as  the  instruc¬ 
tion  he  good  of  its  kind,  its  influence  will  be  healthy.  To  make  it 
attractive  the  instructor  must  always  remember  that  he  must  start 
by  cultivating  such  embryonic  tastes  as  already  exist,  and  not  ex¬ 
pect  a  laborious  craftsman  to  undertake  a  severe  study  of  abstract 
truths  on  the  promise  of  ultimate  benefit. 


LIVING  ON  FLATS. 

SOME  time  ago  a  lady  endeavoured  to  convince  her  friends  and 
the  public  that,  if  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  machinery 
which  she  proposed  in  her  scheme  of  Co-operative  Housekeeping,  ail 
domestic  troubles  would  vanish  like  dew  under  the  rays  of  a  summer 
sun.  The  scarcity  of  good  cooks  would  no  longer  signify,  for  one 
experienced  chef  would  he  able  to  cook  for  as  many  families  as  now 
inhabit  a  whole  street.  In  this  idea  she  followed  Robert  Owen, 
who  used  to  talk  about  co-operation  extinguishing  kitchen  fires. 
Housemaids  would  cease  to  be  plagues,  for  they  would  have  the 
same  freedom  that  is  now  enjoyed  by  shopgirls.  They  would  work 
a  certain  number  of  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  and  have  regular 
duties  to  perform,  but  when  these  were  fulfilled  their  time  would 
be  at  their  own  disposal.  They  might  learn  French  and  drawing, 
spend  their  earnings  on  theatres,  or  walk  in  the  Park  with  then- 
young  man.  There  would  be  no  mistress  to  interfere  with  them 
when  their  work  was  done.  They  would  be  in  the  same  position 
as  young  women  in  the  Post  Office,  or  in  any  of  the  other  employ¬ 
ments  now  sought  after  by  those  who  used  to  enter  domestic 
service.  It  was  hoped  that,  by  conceding  a  certain  amount  of 
liberty,  a  better  class  of  girls  might  be  procured,  and  that  contented 
and  industrious  servants  might  again  come  into  the  market.  Then, 
too,  in  co-operative  households  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
nurses  to  frighten  the  children  into  fits,  or  to  put  on  the  babies’ 
clothes  with  pins.  Co-operative  nurseries  would  be  under  en¬ 
lightened  supervision,  and  there  might  he  a  Kindergarten  on  the 
premises.  Girls  could  be  educated  iu  classes  without  being  sent 
to  school,  and  have  good  instruction  at  a  moderate  cost.  But 
although  there  is  apparently  something  to  he  said  in  favour  of  such 
a  scheme,  and  although  many  people  gave  an  intellectual  assent 
to  the  desirableness  of  giving  the  plan  a  fair  trial,  it  did  not 
commend  itself  to  any  large  number  of  the  British  public.  The 
movement  consequently  resulted  in  little  hut  talk  aud  a  few  bad 
jokes.  Co-operative  households  on  a  large  scale  still  remain  un¬ 
tried.  The  experiment  has  only  been  made  on  paper,  and  in 
the  imaginations  of  unhappy  housekeepers  driven  wild  by  bad 
servants. 

It  is,  however,  shortly  to  be  attempted  on  a  small  scale,  and 
it  will  be  interesting  to  know  the  results  after  a  year  or  two. 
Over  the  curious-lookiug  Gothic  arch  with  a  keystone  at  Queen 
Anne's  Gate,  Westminster,  the  house  is  now  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  ready  to  be  inhabited  at 
Christmas,  but  it  narrowly  escapied  being  burnt  a  few  days  ago 
when  tbe  fine  mansion  in  the  courtyard  wae  destroyed.  The  out¬ 
side  of  the  building  is  not  particularly  attractive.  It  looks  like  a 
spinning  mill,  and  from  its  extreme  height  has  an  unpleasant  ap¬ 
pearance  of  instability.  On  the  ground  floor  is  a  common  dining¬ 
room,  with  another  for  private  dinner  parties,  also  the  kitchen, 
housekeeper's-room,  pantries,  and  all  necessary  domestic  offices. 
Above  this  are  several  stories,  consisting  of  moderate-sized  suites 
of  rooms  conveniently  arranged.  They  do  not  contain  anything  hut 
sleeping  and  reception  rooms,  because  the  inhabitants  are  supposed 
to  dine  downstairs,  and,  as  there  is  a  capital  lift,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  so  doing  except  in  cases  of  illness.  The  three  top  flats 
are  delightful  on  a  fine  day.  Those  who  inhabit  them  will  have  a 
magnificent  and  ever-changing  view  when  the  Westminster  fogs 
will  allow  them  to  see  anything  at  all.  There  are  no  high  build¬ 
ings  to  shut  out  St.  James’s  and  the  Green  Park,  with  the  row  of 
palaces  at  the  top,  and  away  over  acres  of  chimney-pots  lie  the  hills 
of  Hampstead  and  Hig-hgate,  looking  blue  and  distant  through  the 
haze.  On  the  south  side  is  to  he  seen  the  Crystal  Palace  glittering 
with  every  ray  of  sunshine,  however  feeble,  and  Norwood  Hill  still 
dotted  with  fine  old  timber.  Beneath  lie  the  Abbey  and  the  new 
Aquarium,  and  a  view  of  every  tower  and  steeple  from  St.  Paul’s 
to  Notting  Ilill.  At  the  top  of  the  house  is  a  room  of  double  height, 
designed  to  contain  the  organ  which  was  most  unfortunately 
burnt  the  other  day,  and  which  was,  we  believe,  a  splendid  instru¬ 
ment.  It  is  proposed  that  the  management  of  everything  shall  he 
in  the  hands  of  a  committee  chosen  from  the  residents,  and  that 
they  shall  be  their  own  caterers,  and  manage  everything  in  the  way 
adopted  at  some  of  the  most  successful  clubs.  It  is  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  which  many  people  are  interested,  and  in  the  present  case 
it  may  possibly  succeed,  owing  to  the  comparatively  favourable 
conditions  under  which  it  is  started.  It  is  hardly  necessary,  how¬ 
ever,  to  say  that  there  are  many  things  against  it.  English  people 
are  not  naturally  sociable.  They  have  not  learnt  how  to  live 
in  public.  Whether  they  will  he  obliged  to  do  so  from  the 
scarcity  of  servants  which  has  fallen  on  the  land  remains  to  be 
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seen ;  tint  it  would  be  no  barm  if  they  would  in  tbe  meantime 
cultivate  tbe  kind  of  courtesy  wbicb  would  make  it  possible. 
Even  our  ideas  of  family  life  are  at  present  very  circumscribed, 
and  would  bave  to  be  enlarged  before  we  tried  living  in  groups. 
We  like  a  family  to  mean  a  man  and  bis  wife,  tbeir  children,  and 
servants.  Three  generations  could  not  get  on  comfortably  to¬ 
gether  in  this  country  as  they  can  in  France.  It  is  not  im¬ 
possible  to  bnd  living  happily,  now  at  tbeir  chateau  in  Normandy, 
now  at  tbeir  bouse  in  Paris,  M.  le  Marquis  de  Grandchose  and 
):Ime.  bis  wife,  M.  le  Comte  de  Grandchose  and  Mme.  bis  wife, 
and  M.  le  Yicomte  and  Mme.  bis  wife.  It  is  quite  common  to 
see  two  sons  and  tbeir  respective  wives  and  children  living  in 
peace  under  tbe  same  roof.  In  France  family  life  in  its  larger 
sense  seems  to  thrive,  but  in  England  such  households  as  one  often 
meets  with  there  would  be  quite  out  of  tbe  question.  Tbe  author 
of  tbe  Heir  of  Redcly ffe  is  at  present  publishing  a  story  in  which 
she  brings  together  in  the  same  home  such  a  family  as  one  con¬ 
stantly  meets  with  abroad,  but  she  does  not  attempt  to  make 
“  the  Three  Brides  ”  agree  either  with  their  mother-in-law  or  with 
each  other.  She  knows  too  well  how  unnatural  it  would  be.  The 
result  of  this  distaste  which  we  all  have  to  living  in  patriarchal 
families  is  that  in  England  there  is  a  great  deal  of  waste  of  house 
room  amongst  the  middle  classes,  who  are  always  complaining  of 
the  high  rents  they  have  to  pay.  There  is  also  waste  of  a  certain 
sort  of  power  which  might  be  advantageously  used  in  its  proper 
place.  An  unmarried  aunt  often  goes  out  as  a  governess  when  she 
might  as  well  teach  her  own  nieces.  The  grandmother  lives  all 
alone  and  visits  orphan  asylums  and  convalescent  children’s  homes, 
when  she  might  as  well  help  to  nurse  her  little  grandson  in  the 
measles,  and  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  baby’s  first  attempt  to 
crawl  across  the  floor.  There  is,  however,  no  use  in  discussing  the 
matter.  We  all  hate  our  relations  except  at  a  distance,  and  our 
habits  and  manners  would  have  to  be  radically  changed  before  we 
could  imitate  our  Continental  neighbours.  Every  one  quarrels 
with  his  mother-in-law,  and  money  transactions  between  relatives 
are  proverbially  unfortunate.  We  too  often  reserve  any  little  polite¬ 
ness  we  can  boast  for  strangers,  and  do  not  air  it  in  the  home  circle. 
Then,  too,  our  climate  is  fatal  to  large  communities ;  we  have  to 
live  so  much  indoors,  and  see  so  much  more  of  each  other  than  we 
should  if  the  weather  were  suitable  to  being  a  great  deal  in  the  open 
air.  Altogether,  it  does  not  appear  that  we  are  yet  ready  for  co¬ 
operative  homes. 

There  is,  however,  one  Continental  custom  which,  one  would 
think,  might  have  been  more  largely  adopted  in  this  country — 
that  of  living  on  flats.  No  doubt  there  are  in  Edinburgh  whole 
streets  given  up  to  them,  but  they  are  getting  to  be  inhabited, 
especially  of  late  yearn,  either  by  unmarried  men  or  by  people 
who  cannot  afford  what  is  called  a  self-contained  house.  In  Eng¬ 
land  houses  in  flats  have  never  been  really  popular.  It  would 
appear  that  it  makes  all  the  difference  to  an  Englishman 
whether  the  party-wall  between  him  and  his  neighbour  be 
perpendicular  or  horizontal.  He  will  endure  a  piano  next  door, 
but  rebels  at  one  played  beneath  his  feet  or  over  his  head. 
He  will  cheerfully  go  up  and  down  any  number  of  stairs  within 
his  own  house,  but  he  refuses  to  mount  even  a  single  flight 
to  get  to  his  apartments.  In  short,  no  place  is  either  house 
or  home  if  the  roof  above  and  the  earth  below  are  not  included. 
Other  human  creatures  must  only  live  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left;  never  in  a  top  story  or  an  underground  cellar.  Perhaps  it 
is  the  ladies  who  are  the  cause  of  this  prejudice,  as  men  exist 
very  contentedly  in  chambers,  and  are  not  miserable  in  college. 
Whatever  is  the  reason,  the  prejudice  prevails,  or  the  system  would 
be  tried  on  a  scale  likely  to  ensure  success.  Hitherto,  however, 
we  must  say,  little  opportunity  has  been  offered  to  the  public  to 
give  the  plan  a  fair  trial.  No  doubt  handsome  flats  are  to  be  had 
at  Westminster,  but  they  are  on  ground  which  is  only  artificially 
raised  above  the  river,  and  there  are  sensible  people  who  prefer  a 
part  of  the  town  where  the  soil  is  not  Thames  deposit.  Some  blocks 
were  built  a  few  years  ago  off  the  MaryleboneRoad  for  the  families 
of  artisans,  but  they  have  been  eagerly  rented  by  people  of  a  better 
class  than  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.  By  throwing  two 
of  the  three-room  suites  into  one  a  not  uncomfortable  residence 
can  be  made.  It  then  consists  of  two  sitting-rooms,  two  bed¬ 
rooms,  a  kitchen,  scullery,  servants’  room,  and  bath,  and,  when 
nicely  decorated  and  furnished,  is  not  to  be  despised  by  a  young 
couple  who  have  married  for  love  without  much  of  this  world’s 
goods.  The  situation  is,  however,  bad,  and  the  approach  not  plea¬ 
sant,  owing  to  the  close  proximity  of  a  number  of  stables.  Still 
the  flats  are  much  sought  after,  and,  as  more  are  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  we  may  assume  that,  although  they  have  to  be  much 
better  built  than  small  houses,  they  have  proved  a  good  specula¬ 
tion  to  the  owner. 

Some  blocks  of  the  same  kind,  but  on  a  handsome  scale,  in  an 
open  central  situation,  say  near  Hyde  Park  on  the  north  side, 
where  the  ground  is  high  and  the  soil  gravel,  and  where  there  is 
not  much  noise,  would  quickly  find  occupants.  Indeed  people 
might  be  found  ready  to  subscribe  money  on  the  building  society 
system,  which  has  been  so  successful  that  it  is  to  be  wondered  that 
others  than  the  working  classes  do  not  start  similar  societies.  No 
two  sets  of  apartments  ought  to  be  exactly  alike,  and  the  architect 
should  not  be  allowed  to  settle  where  the  windows  were  to  go 
until  he  had  designed  the  inside  of  the  rooms.  Uniformity  ought 
to  be  a  matter  of  no  account,  and  it  should  not  be  deemed  indis¬ 
pensable  for  a  room  to  have  four  corners,  each  a  right  angle.  In 
order  to  make  the  blocks  pay  at  all  they  must  be  very  high,  but 
this  ensures  thick  walls,  one  of  the  most  essential  things  for  health 


and  comfort,  whether  in  summer  or  winter.  There  would  have 
to  be  a  first-rate  lift  and  a  fireproof  staircase.  No  bedroom 
should  be  without  a  service  of  hot  and  cold  water  and  a  place 
to  boil  a  kettle  when  there  was  no  fire  in  the  room.  In  small 
suites  the  dining-room  ought  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  sitting- 
room,  a  butler’s  pantry  ought  to  open  off  it,  and  that  again  to 
communicate  with  the  kitchen,  which  should  simply  be  a  place  to 
cook  in,  with  every  convenience  within  arm’s  length  from  the  fire 
or  gas  stove.  The  suites  ought  to  range  in  size  from  a  studio  and 
one  small  bedroom,  for  the  artist,  to  the  number  of  rooms  sufficient 
to  enable  a  member  of  Parliament  to  entertain.  But  we  may 
safely  venture  to  say  that,  should  there  arise  a  demand  for  flats, 
the  British  architect,  with  his  usual  disregard  as  to  who  are  to  live 
in  the  places  he  designs,  will  make  them  all  exactly  alike  upon 
some  plan  which  does  not  suit  any  one. 

Every  one  who  has  lived  in  a  small  town  house  of  many  stories 
must  often  have  felt  how  convenient  it  would  at  once  become  if 
it  could  be  laid  on  its  side.  What  a  delightful  suite  one  would 
feel  possessed  of  as  he  walked  from  the  kitchen  through  the  dining 
and  drawing-rooms,  and  the  best  bedroom,  into  the  day  nursery, 
and  perhaps  to  an  attic  beyond.  Then  an  almost  equally  good  one 
would  be  made  by  the  back  rooms  from  the  servants’  hall  to  the 
box-room  in  the  roof.  A  few  of  these  tall  houses  turned  on  their 
sides  and  piled  one  on  top  of  the  other  would  simply  be  the  sort 
of  flats  we  want,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  some  should  not  con¬ 
sist  of  two  stories,  if  required.  There  ought  to  be  an  endless 
variety,  so  that  people  could  get  what  suited  their  tastes  and  habits. 
If  “  lady  helps  ”  are  to  succeed  anywhere,  it  will  be  in  flats.  The 
work  is  easier,  and  need  not  be  nearly  so  dirty  as  where  there  is 
the  usual  basement  story.  A  great  part  of  the  difficulty  of  cooking 
consists  in  the  stupid  way  in  which  we  arrange  our  kitchens. 
More  mess  is  made  in  an  ordinary  house  in  a  day  than  ought  to  be 
made  in  a  year  if  servants  were  careful.  They  are  always  cleaning 
because  they  are  always  unnecessarily  dirtying.  Apartments  on 
the  flat  system,  too,  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  people 
who  are  much  in  the  habit  of  going  away  for  a  few  days  at  a 
time,  and  would  be  more  comfortable,  and  not  more  expensive, 
than  lodgings  or  an  hotel  to  people  who  come  to  town  only 
for  the  season.  To  young  married  couples  of  small  means  they 
would  be  invaluable.  There  is  no  reason  why,  for  those  who  wish 
to  be  boarded  as  well  as  lodged,  adequate  arrangements  should  not 
be  made ;  but  it  would  be  well  that  this  should  be  done  better 
than  is  usually  the  case.  Here  co-operation  might  come  in. 
Without  obliging  people  to  dine  in  a  public  room,  there  might  be 
a  house  dinner  at  a  fixed  price.  But  this  is  always  a  difficult 
thing  to  manage,  and  the  arrangement  is  rarely  satisfactory. 

In  building  flats  in  London  there  are  two  essential  points  in 
which  it  is  desirable  that  they  should  differ  from  those  in  Paris. 
There  must  be  in  each  suite  proper  sleeping  accommodation  for 
the  servants.  Nothing  can  be  more  barbarous  than  the  way  in 
which  French  servants  are  herded  together  in  garrets  without  ceil¬ 
ings  under  the  slates,  where  they  are  broiled  into  apoplexy  in  the 
summer  and  frozen  with  intense  cold  in  the  winter.  The  im¬ 
morality  amongst  the  servants  is,  we  believe,  scandalous.  It  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise,  when  we  consider  that  they  have  a  separate 
staircase,  often  into  the  street,  and  no  supervision.  The  other  thing 
to  be  avoided  is  starting  such  a  pernicious  system  as  that  of  the 
concierge.  The  Parisians  writhe  under  the  yoke,  but  they  are 
helpless.  The  concierge  is  complete  master  of  the  position.  He 
is  a  spy,  a  tyrant,  a  cheat.  He  will  do  nothing  without  being 
paid  for  it — not  even  give  people  their  letters ;  and  he  will  do  any¬ 
thing  if  he  gets  money  enough  for  doing  it.  Flats  might  be  under 
police  control  if  necessary,  but  the  inhabitant  should  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  the  hall-porter. 


CARLISLE. 

THE  city  which  William  Rufus  added  to  the  English  realm 
bears  a  name  which  is  sounded  differently  within  its  own 
walls  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Diligent  students  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  may  have  noticed  that  he  gives  the  name  of  the  city 
two  distinct  accents,  according  to  the  necessities  of  his  metre. 
“  The  sun  shines  fair  on  Carlisle  wall,”  when  the  sovereignty  of 
love  is  to  be  set  forth ;  but,  when  an  English  raid  is  looked  for 
beyond  the  Scottish  border,  the  places  whence  it  is  most  likely  to 
come  are  marked  as  “  Naworth  or  Warkworth  or  merry  Carlisle.” 
This  last  accentuation  is  that  by  which  the  city  is  best  known  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  former  is  that  which  is  used  by  its 
own  inhabitants.  But  it  is  plain  that  in  this  case,  as  in  some 
others,  the  stranger  has  preserved  the  correct  sound  more  accu¬ 
rately  than  the  native.  For  it  is  the  second  syllable  that  qualifies 
the  Caer  which  answers  to  the  English  Chester,  and  it  is  of  course 
on  the  qualifying  syllable  that  the  accent  should  come.  And  it  is 
whispered  that,  though  the  citizens  themselves  prefer  the  other 
sound,  yet  the  neighbouring  peasantry  still  keep  the  accent,  accord¬ 
ing  to  etymology,  on  the  second  syllable.  Exactly  the  same  diver¬ 
sity  is  to  be  found  in  the  sound  of  the  Celtic  name  of  another  but 
much  smaller  city,  the  episcopal  see  on  the  Taff.  The  Welsh 
Llanddf  has,  in  the  ordinary  speech  of  other  parts,  become  Llandaff 
or  Landaff.  In  its  own  neighbourhood  the  only  known  English 
form  is  Landaff.  This  last  sound  is  so  unfamiliar  out  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighbourhood  that  a  witness  who  spoke,  before  a  body 
of  magistrates  of  another  county,  of  having  been  at  Landaff  was 
understood  by  nearly  every  one  present  to  have  said  that  he  had 
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been  at  Taunton.  The  vowels  were  not  quite  the  same,  and  the 
consonants  were  quite  different,  but  the  trochaic  run  common  to 
both  names  did  for  one  as  well  as  the  other.  But,  however  we 
accentuate  the  name  of  the  city,  the  name  is  an  essential  and 
striking  part  of  the  history  of  the  city.  Carlisle  is  the  only  one  of 
the  cities  of  England,  as  England  is  commonly  understood,  which 
bears  a  name  which  is  distinctly  and  without  any  controversy 
British,  and  to  which  no  English  ending  has  ever  been  put 
on.  An  English  name  made  out  of  the  same  elements  would 
have  taken  some  such  form  as  Lilchester.  And,  if  the  name  of  the 
city  is  thus  unmistakably  British,  the  name  of  the  shire  of  which 
it  is  the  head  sounds  temptingly  like  an  English  name  for  the  land 
of  the  Britons  under  their  name  of  Cymry.  We  say  temptingly  like, 
because  theories  about  Cimbri,  Cymry,  and  the  like  are  very 
dangerous,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  any  distinct  authority  for 
the  use  of  the  word  Cymry  beyond  Wales  in  its  present  sense. 
It  would  be  equally  dangerous  positively  to  deny  that  the  Cymry 
may  have  given  their  name  either  to  Cumberland  or  to  those  two 
islands  which  their  pious  minister  deemed  so  specially  under  the 
Divine  protection  that  he  feared  that  the  adjacent  islands 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  might  be  forgotten.  The  whole 
ethnological  phenomena  of  Cumberland  are  puzzling.  The  land  is 
historically  British.  It  kept  on  its  unbroken  succession  of  Celtic 
princes,  first  independent,  then  dependent  on  Scotland.  But  the 
modern  speech  and  most  of  the  existing  nomenclature  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  Scandinavian.  In  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  we  know 
when  the  Danes  came  in  and  who  led  them.  In  Cumberland  there 
must  also  have  been  a  Scandinavian  settlement,  because  its  results 
are  to  be  seen  to  this  day.  But  we  know  not  when  or  how  it 
happened  ;  and  it  did  not  lead,  as  in  Yorkshire,  to  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Scandinavian  dynasty.  Our  notices  of  Danes,  or 
rather  Northmen,  in  those  parts  are  quite  casual,  and  oddly 
enough  they  come  in  the  form  of  voices  from  distant  Hun¬ 
tingdon  and  Worcester,  while  nearer  Durham  keeps  silence.  The 
question  why  Cumberland  is  not  entered  in  Domesday,  which 
was  so  amusingly  discussed  two  or  three  years  back,  is  one  of  the 
simplest  in  the  world.  When  the  Domesday  survey  was  taken, 
the  proper  Cumberland,  the  old  diocese  of  Carlisle,  was  no  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  England.  Its  omission  therefore  is  no  wonder  ;  it 
is  the  omission  of  Northumberland  and  Durham  which  has  to  be 
accounted  for.  Everything  about  the  history  of  the  district  is 
puzzling,  but  the  city  is  the  least  puzzling  thing  in  it.  Luel,  Caer- 
luel,  was  a  city  in  the  time  of  St.  Cuthbert.  It  had  to  be  set  up 
again  in  the  days  of  William  Rufus.  It  must  therefore  have  been 
destroyed  by  somebody  in  the  intermediate  time,  and  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Florence,  though  Simeon  declines  to  copy  it,  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  Danes  or  Northmen  of  some  kind  in  the  ninth  cen¬ 
tury,  is  so  obviously  probable  that  it  might  almost  have  been  taken 
for  granted,  even  if  no  chronicler  had  asserted  it.  We  may  be 
pretty  sure  that  Carlisle  had  lain  desolate  after  the  Danish  inroad 
in  the  ninth  century,  just  as  Chester  lay  desolate  after  a  Northum¬ 
brian  inroad  in  the  seventh  century,  till  they  were  severally  restored 
by  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians  and  by  the  Red  King. 

The  points  of  historic  importance  connected  with  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  Carlisle  are,  first,  that  it  added  to  the  perplexing  ethnology 
of  Cumberland  a  new  element  which  is  seldom  taken  into  account 
in  discussions  on  the  subject;  and,  secondly,  that  the  restoration 
of  the  city  was  part  of  an  addition  in  the  strictest  sense  to  the 
English  kingdom.  Cumberland  proper— that  is,  as  must  be  borne 
in  mind  throughout,  neither  the  more  ancient  kingdom  nor  the 
more  modern  shire,  but  the  diocese  of  Carlisle  as  it  stood  before 
recent  changes — was  no  part  of  England  ;  its  only  connexion  with 
England  was  the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  English  kings  over  the 
whole  island  of  Britain.  It  was  held,  doubtless  under  Scottish 
superiority,  by  Dolfin,  a  member  of  the  house  of  the  old  North¬ 
umbrian  earls,  the  famous  lords  of  Bamburgh.  Rufus  drove 
him  out,  and  added  his  principality  to  the  English  kingdom,  which 
was  thus  enlarged  by  the  overthrow  of  the  only  man  of  English 
birth  who  still  kept  any  shadow  of  sovereignty  on  British  ground. 
The  land  had  been  in  Northumbrian  possession  ages  before  ;  but  no 
king  of  the  English,  West-Saxon,  Danish,  or  Norman  had  yet  held 
it  in  immediate  sovereignty.  Among  all  the  tangled  mazes  of 
Cumbrian  history,  this  point  is  clear ;  and  the  other  point  is 
equally  clear — namely,  that  William  Rufus  planted  in  his  new 
conquest  a  settlement  of  colonists  from  the  south  of  England,  who 
came  thither  as  settlers  in  the  strictest  sense,  bringing  with  them 
their  wives  and  their  cattle  and  all  that  they  had.  With  that 
strange  license  which  some  people  assume  of  saying  that  anything 
which  might  have  happened  really  did  happen,  some  writers  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  say  that  the  men  from  the  South  whom  the 
Red  King  settled  in  Cumberland  were  the  men  who  had  been 
turned  out  of  their  lands  in  Hampshire  to  make  way  for  the  New 
Forest.  This  is  one  of  the  things  which,  as  no  one  can  affirm,  so 
no  one  can  deny ;  because  there  is  not  a  scrap  of  evidence  either 
way.  The  only  point  is  that,  when  we  come  to  look  into  the  history 
of  the  making  of  the  New  Forest,  though  some  people  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  turned  out,  it  is  not  likely  that  so  many  were  turned  out 
as  to  make  any  considerable  settlement  anywhere  else.  The  really 
important  point  is  that  to  the  Celtic  and  Scandinavian  elements 
in  the  population  of  Cumberland  a  distinctively  Saxon  element 
was  now  added — a  fact  which  seems  never  to  be  borne  in  mind 
in  discussions  on  Cumbrian  ethnology. 

The  history  of  the  city  which  was  thus  called  into  fresh  being 
is  one  which,  beyond  that  of  most  other  cities,  forms  part  of  the 
general  history  of  England.  It  is  a  history  which  stands  out  on 


the  surface,  and  which  has  not,  like  that  of  many  other  cities,  to 
be  dug  out  of  special  records  by  special  research.  Restored,  no 
doubt,  on  purpose  to  be  the  bulwark  of  England  against  Scotland, 
Carlisle  remained  the  bulwark  of  England  against  Scotland  as 
long  as  England  needed  a  bulwark  in  that  direction.  In  every 
Scottish  war,  from  Stephen  to  George  the  Second,  Carlisle 
plays  its  part.  And  it  is  perhaps  not  inappropriate  that  a  city 
which  was  called  into  being  to  act  as  a  check  upon  the  Scots 
should  itself  have,  in  its  general  appearance,  something  of  a 
Scottish  character.  The  site  of  the  city  and  castle  instinctively 
reminds  us  of  the  sites  of  Edinburgh  and  Stirling.  It  is  a  likeness 
in  miniature,  but  it  is  a  likeness  not  the  less.  The  castle  stands 
at  the  northern  end  of  the  city,  looking  out  on  the  dangerous 
border-land,  standing  itself  on  tbe  brow  of  a  hill  which  differs  only 
in  height  from  the  prouder  hills  which  bear  the  two  famous 
Scottish  fortresses  to  which  we  have  likened  it.  The  look-out 
from  the  castle  itself  over  the  Eden  towards  the  Scottish  march  is 
emphatically  the  look-out  of  a  sentinel.  Mr.  Ruskin  somewhere 
tells  us  that  a  “  noble  tower  ”  should  be  without  props,  which,  being 
interpreted,  means  without  buttresses,  and  that  it  should  be  as  the 
tower  of  Lebanon  which  looketh  towards  Damascus.  All  that  we 
know  of  that  tower  is  that  the  nose  of  Solomon’s  bride  could  be 
likened  to  it.  But,  as  the  keep  of  Carlisle  Castle,  being  a  square 
Norman  keep,  is  without  props,  and  as  it  certainly  looks  forth,  if  not 
towards  Damascus,  at  least  towards  Dumfries,  it  may  perhaps  give 
us  some  hints  as  to  that  Egyptian  style  of  beauty  which  it  would 
seem  that  Mr.  Ruskin  is  anxious  to  bring  in  among  us  in  the 
matter  either  of  towers  or  of  noses,  or  of  both.  But  the  castle  of 
Carlisle  looks  far  also  on  one  spot  which  suggests  the  memories  of 
times,  not  indeed  before  there  were  Scots,  but  before  Scots  or  Piets 
either  had  English  or  Danish  adversaries  to  meet  them  on 
Cumbrian  ground.  The  Roman  wall  avoids  Carlisle — we  should, 
at  this  stage,  rather  say  Luguvallum — itself.  Among  the  most 
prominent  points  from  the  castle  is  Stanwix,  the  site  of 
the  nearest  Roman  station,  whose  Teutonic  name  seems  to  bear 
about  it  the  memory  of  the  stones  of  the  ancient  builders. 
But  the  inner  line  of  fosse,  which  runs  some  way  south  of 
the  wall  itself,  is  said  to  be  actually  traced  along  the  line  which 
divides  the  castle  from  the  city.  An  inner  ditch  cuts  off’  the  head¬ 
land  itself,  which,  like  so  many  other  headlands  of  the  same  kind, 
had  doubtless  been  made  into  a  position  of  defence  ages  before  even 
the  Roman  had  made  the  spot  his  own. 

We  may  be  sure  then  that  it  was  not  only  on  the  site  of  a 
Roman  town,  but  on  the  site  of  a  far  older  primitive  fortress,  that 
the  Red  King  called  his  revived  city  and  castle  into  their  second 
being.  Of  the  works  of  his  age  there  still  are  large  remains  ;  how 
much  is  the  work  of  Rufus  himself,  how  much  of  his  successor 
Henry,  who  is  recorded  to  have  added  to  the  strength  of 
both  city  and  castle,  it  may  be  hard  to  say.  The  keep  is  there, 
though  sadly  disfigured,  and  a  large  part  of  the  wall,  both  of  city 
and  castle,  after  many  patchings  and  rebuildings,  is  still  of  Norman 
date,  and  is  in  many  places  plainly  built  out  of  Roman  stones.  Here 
and  there  one  is  tempted — it  is  perhaps  better  not  to  yield  to  the 
temptation — to  think  that  some  of  those  stones  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
wallmay  have  stood  there  since  the  days  whenOarlisle  wasLugu  vallum. 
Hopelessly  disfigured  as  the  castle  is  within  through  its  unhappy 
use  as  a  barrack,  it  still  keeps  about  it  the  memories  of  many  later 
times  and  of  many  stirring  scenes  in  history.  But  those  to  whom 
the  city  aud  castle  themselves  have  a  distinct  being  will  be  inclined 
to  dwell  less  on  those  parts  which  suggest  the  remembrance  either 
of  our  own  Richard  of  Gloucester  or  of  the  Scottish  Clytemnoestra, 
and  will  rather  trace  out  every  scrap  which  carries  them  back  to 
the  days  of  the  two  founders  of  English  Carlisle. 

For  two  founders  the  city  had.  The  keen  eye  of  the  Red  King 
called  it  again  into  being  as  a  military  outpost  of  his  kingdom,  as 
an  outpost  also,  it  would  seem,  of  that  English  nationality 
which,  tyrant  as  he  was,  he  knew  how  to  use  for  his  own 
purposes  when  it  suited  him.  But  if  Rufus  was  the  founder  of 
Carlisle  in  its  military  aspect,  Henry,  while  the  perfecter  of  the 
fortress,  was  also  the  founder  of  the  church.  The  bishopric  of 
Carlisle,  with  its  priory  of  Austin  canons,  was  a  creation  of  the 
Lion  of  Justice,  a  creation  of  a  class  which  had  no  followers 
between  the  reign  of  the  first  Henry  and  the  reign  of  the  last.  The 
small  fragment  which  still  remains  of  the  nave  of  Carlisle  abbey — 
here,  as  at  Durham,  that  name  once  belonged  to  the  cathedral 
church  and  still  cleaves  to  its  precinct — of  a  plain  but  stately 
Norman  style,  reminds  us  of  the  days  of  its  founder,  and  of  the  first 
bishop,  the  English  /Ethelwald,  whom  he  set  there  to  watch 
over  the  English  flock  settled  there  by  his  brother.  Had  the  great 
design  of  which  the  choir  is  a  part  ever  been  fully  carried  out,  the 
old  nave  and  transept  would  doubtless  have  given  way  to  some¬ 
thing  on  a  far  vaster  scale.  As  it  is,  the  greater  part  of  the  nave 
perished  in  the  civil  wars,  and  the  church  is  left  a  shapeless  frag¬ 
ment,  magnificent  in  parts,  but  without  connexion  or  outline  as  a 
whole.  Besides  the  castle,  abbey,  and  wall,  the  city  has  little  to 
show.  The  chief  parish  church  was — a  rare  instance  in  an  epi¬ 
scopal  church — formed  in  the  nave  of  the  abbey,  and,  when  we  g-et 
beyond  its  precinct,  when  we  have  seen  its  gatehouse  and  refectory, 
Carlisle  has  little  more  to  show  us.  There  are  neither  churches  nor 
houses  of  any  account;  even  the  citadel  built  by  Henry  the  Eighth 
at  the  other  end  of  the  city  to  balance  the  ancient  castle  exists  only 
in  name.  But  castle  and  abbey  are  enough ;  without  tracing  the 
long  later  history  of  the  city,  which  is  rather  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
land  than  that  of  Carlisle,  the  city  which  the  second  Norman  King- 
called  into  a  new  being  after  ages  of  desolation,  which  the  third 
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Norman  Ivin"  brought  alike  to  military  and  ecclesiastical  perfection, 
is  a  spot  which  has  an  interest  special  to  itself  among  the  cities  of 
England. 


THE  COPYRIGHT  COMMISSION'. 

IN  fulfilment  of  a  promise  given  last  Session  bv  Mr.  Disraeli,  a 
Royal  Commission  has  been  appointed  to  “  make  inquiry  with 
regard  to  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  Home,  Colonial,  and 
International  Copyright.”  From  the  wording  of  this  announce¬ 
ment  it  might  perhaps  be  supposed  that  the  only  duty  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  is  to  collect  information,  but  it  must  be  presumed  that 
they  will  also  offer  some  conclusions  of  their  own.  In  point  of 
fact,  there  is  little,  if  anything,  to  inquire  about  which  is  not  per¬ 
fectly  well  known  to  every  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  such 
matters.  The  question  has  been  repeatedly  investigated  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  and  all  the  materials  for  forming  a  judgment  on  it  are  at 
hand.  But  though  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  Commission  will  be 
able  to  throw  any  new  light  upon  the  subject,  it  will  be  instruc¬ 
tive  to  know  what  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a  fairly  representative 
body  as  to  the  justice  and  expediency  of  the  existing  law.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  arrangements  for  the  encouragement  of  intellectual 
industry  must  always  be  of  the  highest  importance  in  a  civilized 
community,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry, 
it  will  at  least  be  useful  in  shaking,  up  the  public  mind,  and  se¬ 
curing  a  reconsideration  of  principles  which  have  perhaps,  in 
some  respects,  been  taken  a  little  too  much  for  granted.  We 
have  no  intention  of  anticipating  the  labours  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  but  it  may  be  worth  while,  even  at  the  risk  of  going  over 
some  very  familiar  ground,  to  observe  how  the  law  of  copyright 
got  into  its  present  condition,  and  to  indicate  the  general  bearings 
of  the  subject,  as  far  at  least  as  it  concerns  ourselves  at  home. 
The  question  of  colonial,  as  well  as  that  of  international,  copy¬ 
right  is  practically  beyond  our  control,  except  by  the  influenae  of 
example ;  and  the  main  thing  to  be  determined  is,  therefore, 
whether  our  domestic  law,  as  it  stands,  is  altogether  sound  and 
just. 

It  has  apparently  come  to  be  generally  assumed  in  these  days 
that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  public  interest  requires  that  those 
who  produce  books  should  be  allowed  to  hold  them  as  property 
only  lor  a  limited  period ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that 
this  has  not  always  been  the  law  of  England.  Down  to  nearly  the  eud 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Courts  recognized  a  common-law  right 
in  an  author  to  the  “  copy,”  as  it  was  called,  of  his  published  works 
in  perpetuity ;  and  copyrights  were  constantly  bought  and  sold  and 
prassed  from  hand  to  hand  on  that  understanding.  In  those  days 
literature  had  not  attained  the  position  of  a  regular  trade  or  pro¬ 
fession  ;  and  authors  who  had  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than 
their  pens  had  to  trust  for  support  almost  entirely  to  the  liberality 
of  private  patrons.  A  writer  who  wished  to  have  a  book  pub¬ 
lished  was  glad  to  sell  his  copyright  to  a  bookseller  for  a  mere  trifle, 
and  troubled  himself  no  more  about  it.  The  object  of  publica¬ 
tion  was  secured,  if  not  by  fame,  by  the  reward  which  he  received 
for  a  flattering  Dedication  and  such  private  subscriptions  as  he 
could  collect.  The  ultimate  sale  of  the  copyright  of  Paradise  Lost 
in  1650  yielded  only  81.,  and  in  1648  Jacob  Jonson  paid  Dryden — 
the  most  eminent  writer  of  his  age — for  his  verses  at  the  rate  of 
7.1.  13s.  9 d.  per  hundred.  Whatever  profit  there  might  be  went  to 
the  booksellers,  who,  while  they  were  a  comparatively  small  com¬ 
munity,  understood  the  necessity  of  respecting  each  other’s  rights, 
if  only  as  a  selfish  precaution.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  taste 
for  reading  spread,  and  great  names  rose  in  literature,  literary  pro¬ 
perty  became  more  valuable,  if  not  to  the  author,  at  least  to  the 
trader,  who  now  found  his  copyrights  frequently  violated  by  ad¬ 
venturers  agaiust  whom  the  common  law  afforded  only  nominal 
protection.  The  bookseller  could  recover  costs  only  to  the  extent 
to  which  he  proved  damage,  and  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  sale 
of  counterfeit  copies  all  over  the  country.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
pirate,  when  run  down,  was  usually  found  to  be  a  pauper  who 
could  pay  neither  costs  nor  damages,  and  who,  even  if  confined 
within  the  rules  of  the  King’s  Bench  or  Fleet,  could  “  continue  his 
evil  practice  with  impunity.” 

This  was  the  state  of  things  which  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  in  1709  the  earliest  statute  dealing 
specifically  with  copyright  was  passed.  The  Act  sets  forth  the 
way  in  which  authors  or  proprietors  of  books  were  liable  to 
be  plundered,  and  enacts,  as  a  means  of  preventing  such  prac¬ 
tices,  and  “for  the  encouragement  of  learned  men  to  compose 
and  write  useful  books,”  the  confiscation  of  counterfeit  copies  and 
other  penalties,  together  with  a  provision  that  an  author  or  pro¬ 
prietor  should  enjoy  the  sole  copyright  of  his  book  for  twenty- 
one  years,  “  and  no  longer,”  in  the  case  of  books  already  published, 
and  for  fourteen  years,  “  and  no  longer,”  in  the  case  of  new  books, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  it  would  return  to  the  author,  if  alive, 
for  another  fourteen  years.  This  Act  was  passed  on  the  express 
application  of  the  booksellers,  and  as  a  boon  to  learning,  and  it  is 
evident  that,  in  spite  of  the  equivocal  “  no  longer  ”  in  the  text,  it 
was  regarded  as  supplementary  to,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for,  the 
right  at  common  law.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  absurd 
than  the  idea  of  encouraging  literature  by  curtailing  its  privileges ; 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  common-law  right  was  uniformly  re¬ 
spected  by  the  Judges  during  the  next  sixty-five  years.  As  late 
as  1768  this  view  was  maintained  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 


in  an  action  for  printing  Thomson's  Seasons,  when  Lord  Mansfield 
and  two  other  Judges — Mr.  Justice  Yates  dissenting — decided 
that  the  copyright  of  a  book  belonged  to  the  author,  as  Lord 
Mansfield  said,  “  upon  every  principle  of  reason,  natural  justice, 
morality,  and  common  law,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  long  re¬ 
ceived  opinion  of  this  property,  appearing  in  ancient  proceedings 
and  law  cases.”  Six  years  later,  however,  the  case  of  Donaldson,  an 
Edinburgh  bookseller  who  had  opened  a  shop  in  London  for  the 
sale  of  cheap  pirated  editions  of  English  works,  came  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  which  decided  for  the  first  time  that  the 
common-law  right  was  merged  in  the  Statute  of  Anne.  And 
from  that  day  the  old  common-law  right  of  copy  disappeared. 
All  the  subsequent  legislation  on  this  subject  has  proceeded  on  the 
assumption,  to  which  even  Serjeant  Talfourd  yielded,  that  a  right 
of  property  in  a  literary  work  can  be  expected  only  fora  limited  time. 
In  1814  the  period  of  grace  was  extended  to  twenty-eight  years 
certain,  and,  if  the  author  then  survived,  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ; 
and  in  1842  there  was  a  further  extension  to  forty-two  years,  or, 
if  the  author  was  still  living,  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  seven 
years  more. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  various  grounds  upon  which  the 
question  of  the  limitation  of  copyright  has  been  argued.  In  the 
proceedings  of  1774  it  was  urged  by  Mr.  Justice  Ykites  that  an 
author  had  no  claim  to  anything  but  “  public  benevolence  by  way 
of  encouragement,”  and  that  to  ask  for  more  than  had  been  granted 
was  mercenary  and  avaricious  and  showed  a  want  of  honourable 
ambition  of  fame.  Lord  Camdeu  “  was  very  free  in  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  booksellers,”  whom  he  called  the  monopolizers  of 
letters  and  extinguishers  of  genius.  Bishop  Shipley  demonstrated 
that  the  extension  of  copyright  was  of  no  real  benefit  to  authors 
themselves,  since  the  whole  profits  of  literature  went  to  the  book¬ 
sellers.  In  the  debates  upon  Talfourd’s  Bill,  which  was  afterwards 
taken  up  by  the  then  Lord  Mahon,  who  is  Chairman  of  the  present 
Commission,  the  reasoning  was  much  the  same.  One  member 
denounced  the  “  Wat  Tyler  principle  ”  of  literary  monopolies, 
while  Mr.  Waldey  quoted  Wordsworth  at  great  length  in  order  to 
show  what  poor  stulf  poetry  was,  and  how  easy  it  must  be  to 
write  it.  The  argument  that  it  is  sordid  and  mercenary  to 

endeavour  to  turn  au  article  of  property  to  the  best  account  scarcely 
requires  to  be  answered.  In  every  rank  and  occupation  of  life, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  it  is  deemed  no  degradation  to 
accept  remuneration  for  honest  services.  Macaulay’s  brilliant,  but 
in  substance  specious  and  paradoxical,  speeches  on  this  question 
embody  the  more  plausible  pleas  which  have  been  urged  against 
perpetuity  of  copyright.  Setting  aside  metaphysical  controversy 
as  to  natural  rights,  he  put  the  question  on  its  proper  ground — -that 
of  social  expediency.  Assuming  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
supply  of  good  literature,  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  this 
can  be  secured — -that  is,  by  private  patronage,  or  by  copyright, 
which  is  the  patronage  of  the  public  ;  and  of  these  the  latter  is  the 
least  objectionable  in  its  operation,  and  the  most  likely  to  promote 
the  end  in  view.  But  then,  he  urged,  copyright  has  its  disadvantages. 
Copyright  is  monopoly,  and  produces  ail  the  evils  which  have  been 
found  to  attend  a  monopoly  in  other  cases.  In  a  certain  sense  it 
is  no  doubt  true  that  a  copyright  is,  while  it  lasts,  a  monopoly, 
since  it  vests  in  a  particular  person  the  exclusive  right  to  sell 
a  particular  book ;  but  a  moment's  reflection  will  show  that 
this  is  very  different  from  the  sort  of  monopolies  with  which 
Macaulay  compares  it — such  as  the  East  India  Company’s 
monopoly  of  tea  or  Lord  Essex’s  monopoly  of  sweet  wines,  by  which 
the  sole  trade,  not  merely  in  a  particular  kind  of  tea  or  sweet  wine, 
but  in  all  such  articles  generally,  was  confined  to  the  holder  of 
the  monopoly.  Nobody  was  allowed  to  deal  in  any  kind  of  tea 
except  the  East  India  Company :  no  one  was  allowed  to  sell  what 
were  known  as  sweet  wines  except  .  Lord  Essex ;  and  all  com¬ 
petition  was  thus  suppressed.  Copyright,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  interfere  in  the  least  with  natural  competition.  All  that  it  im¬ 
plies  is  that  the  right  to  publish  a  certain  book  shall  belong  to  the 
person  who  produces  it ;  but  it  does  not  prevent  anybody  from 
bringing  out  another  book  of  a  similar  kind  on  the  same  subject, 
so  long  as  there  is  not  a  distinct  and,  as  one  might  say,  bodily 
appropriation  of  the  literary  form  and  original  researches  of  the 
former  work.  There  is  also  this  distinction  between  a  copyright 
book  and  a  patented  invention,  that  the  former  leaves  all  free  to 
profit  by  what  it  contains,  while  the  latter  bars  the  use  of  a 
specific  mechanical  contrivance  which  may  be  a  necessary  step  to 
a  more  important  invention.  The  facts  or  ideas  contained  in  a 
book  become,  as  soon  as  it  is  published,  part  of  the  common  stock 
of  knowledge  in  the  world,  and  anybody  may  make  use  of  them  in 
other  literary  compositions  on  condition  that  deliberate  and  sys¬ 
tematic  plagiarism  is  avoided,  or,  as  Lord  Eldon  puts  it,  that  there 
has  been  “  a  fair  exercise  of  a  mental  operation  deserving'  to  be 
called  original.”  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  History  of 
England.  The  copyright  of  such  a  work  does  not  prevent  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  other  histories  embodying  the  accumulated  information 
ou  the  subject,  if  these  other  histories  are  written  in  an  original 
form.  All  that  is  forbidden  is  the  actual  appropriation  of  a  pub¬ 
lished  work,  just  as  it  stands,  words  and  all,  under  the  certificate 
of  the  author's  name.  Any  one  is  at  liberty  to  write  another  his¬ 
tory,  but  it  is  clearly  robbery  to  pocket  the  marketable  value  of  a 
writer's  name  and  reputation,  as  well  as  his  literary  skill  and 
industry,  without  his  consent.  There  are  of  course  nice  points  of 
law  as  to  how  far  private  papers  or  the  results  of  special  studies 
may  be  reproduced  by  others ;  but  the  general  principle  is  at  least 
clear  enough,  that  a  copyright  book  does  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
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other  people  writing  books  on  the  same  subject.  All  that  is  really 
copyright  is  the  literary  structure  of  the  book,  not  the  general 
ideas  or  information  which  it  may  contain. 

Macaulay  further  contends  that  the  effect  of  a  monopoly  is  to 
make  articles  scarce,  dear,  and  had,  and  that  this  ell'eet  i3  in¬ 
variable  ;  hut  it  is  obvious  that  the  competition  which  goes  on  in 
the  case  of  hooks  takes  copyright  out  of  the  category  of  pure  mo¬ 
nopoly.  If  a  standard  book  on  any  subject  is  scarce,  dear,  or  had, 
an  inducement  is  at  once  offered  to  other  people  to  produce  a  hook 
more  adapted  to  public  wants.  Macaulay  also  declares  against 
copyright  as  a  tax — “a  tax  on  readers  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
bounty  to  writers,”  and  a  very  had  tax,  since  “  it  is  imposed  on 
one  of  the  most  innocent  and  salutary  of  human  pleasures,”  and  is 
consequently  a  premium  on  vicious  pleasures.  This  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  sort  of  ridiculous  delusion  which  may  he  conjured 
up  by  supposing  that  a  nickname  fixes  the  character  of  the  thing 
to  which  it  is  applied.  What  is  here  called  for  dyslogistic  pur¬ 
poses  a  tax  is  simply  the  price  paid  for  a  commodity,  and  is  no 
more  a  tax  than  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  or  a  leg  of  mutton.  It 
is  no  doubt  very  desirable  that  people  should  have  plenty  both  of 
cheap  wholesome  food  and  cheap  wholesome  literature,  but  there 
is  no  reason  why  in  either  case  people  should  not  pay  the  producer 
for  what  he  supplies  them  with.  Another  of  Macaulay's  positions 
is  that  neither  the  author  nor  his  family  is  likely  to  he  benelited 
by  a  perpetual  copyright,  inasmuch  as  it  is  pretty  certain  to  pass 
out  of  their  hands,  and  then  it  is  only  the  bookseller  who  is  eu- 
riched.  This  theory  rests  upon  the  fantastical  assumption  that  the 
price  which  a  bookseller  will  give  for  a  work  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  sum  which  the  bookseller  will  afterwards  draw  from  the 
public ;  which  is  simply  to  assume  that  authors  and  booksellers 
are  such  idiots  as  wholly  to  ignore  the  elementary  principles 
of  commerce.  Again,  Macaulay  asks  whether  the  prospect 
of  a  fortune  being  made  by  the  descendant  of  a  book¬ 
seller  several  generations  hence  is  likely  to  be  much  of  an 
encouragement  to  a  poor  man  of  letters,  who,  like  Dr.  Johnson, 
would  prefer  an  immediate  dish  of  shin  of  beef  from  the  cook- 
shop  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  But  of  course  the  more  solid  the  pro¬ 
perty  which  the  writer  has  to  sell,  the  more  liberal  will  the 
purchaser  be  ;  and  if  the  writer  has  a  family,  the  prospect  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  copyright  more  or  less  in  his  own  hands  will  be  a  very 
important  encouragement.  When  Macaulay  further  asks  on  which 
side  should  the  public  sympathy  be  when  the  question  is  whether 
some  book  as  popular  as  Robinson  Crusoe  or  the  Pilgrim's  Progress 
shall  be  in  every  village,  or  whether  it  shall  be  confined  to  the 
libraries  of  the  rich  for  the  advantage  of  the  great-grandson  of  a 
bookseller  who  a  hundred  years  before  drove  a  hard  bargain  for 
the  copyright  with  the  author  when  in  great  distress,  he  is 
obviously  talking  mere  claptrap,  and  leaves  out  of  view  the  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  author  of  having  something  substantial  to  dispose  of. 
An  unlimited  copyright  might  possibly  have  the  effect  of  making 
a  book  dear,  and  consequently  limiting  its  circulation,  but  here 
the  self-interest  of  the  proprietor  comes  into  play,  and,  as  Lord 
Mansfield  said,  “  a  small  profit  on  a  speedy  and  numerous  sale 
is  a  much  larger  gain  than  a  great  profit  upon  such  book  in 
a  slow  sale  of  less  number.”  As  to  the  deliberate  suppression 
of  a  book,  Macaulay  cites  two  possible  cases,  that  of  Richard¬ 
son’s  novels  by  his  nephew,  a  clergyman  who  thought  them 
immoral,  and  that  of  Boswell's  Johnson ,  by  the  author's  son, 
who  thought  it  discredited  his  father ;  but  these  cases  are 
purely  hypothetical,  and  the  fact  that  neither  of  these  persons,  so 
far  as  is- known,  made  any  attempt  to  buy  up  and  suppress  either 
of  the  publications  in  question  during  its  limited  copyright  is  per¬ 
haps  a  proof  that  they  would  not  have  done  so  even  if  the  copy¬ 
right  had  been  more  extended.  In  fact,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  would  be  practicable  altogether  to  suppress  a  book  after  it  had 
once  been  published,  so  that  its  contents  should  be  absolutely 
hidden  from  the  world.  Copies  would  remain  in  libraries,  and 
the  substance  of  them  would  be  reproduced.  It  is  true  that  as 
regards  the  great  majority  of  publications  a  copyright  in  per¬ 
petuity,  or  even  for  the  term  now  allowed,  may  not  be  of  much 
practical  value  either  to  the  authors  or  publishers ;  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  those  to  whom  the  right  may  be  valuable  should 
be  deprived  of  it.  Considering  these  various  arguments,  it 
may  be  thought  that  the  piice  of  books,  as  of  other  articles, 
should  be  left  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade,  and  that  the 
danger  of  important  works  being  suppressed,  which  is  not  a  very 
probable  one,  may  be  met  by  a  discretionary  authority  on  such 
points  being  vested  in  the  Privy  Council,  as  is  in  fact  done  by  the 
fifth  section  of  the  existing  Act,  or  in  some  other  body.  These 
are  some  of  the  questions  which  the  Commissioners  will  have  to 
consider. 


THE  PARIS  THEATRES. 

THE  only  novelties  which  have  appeared  for  some  time  past 
upon  the  Paris  stage  belong  to  the  regions  of  farce,  or  of 
farcical  comedy.  Le  Panache,  by  M.  Gondiuet,  a  writer  of  consi¬ 
derable  skill  and  wit,  produced  a  short  while  since  at  the  Palais 
Royal,  has  for  its  theme  the  craving  for  oliice  which  takes  posses¬ 
sion  of  people  whose  vanity  is  greater  than  their  merit.  La 
Panache ,  says  a  French  writer,  is  a  phrase  which  characterizes  the 
malady  of  petty  ambition.  The  central  figure  of  the  piece  is  a 
certain  M.  Pontdrisson,  whose  first  object  is  a  seat  in  the 
Chamber,  but  who  is  more  than  contented  when  he  imagines  that 


he  has  been  chosen  to  fill  a  small  prefect  me.  Out  of  the  misad¬ 
ventures  which  lead  to  his  mistaken  belief  in  his  appointment,  and 
which  of  course  arise  from  an  intrigue  between  his  wife  and  a 
friend,  M.  Gondinet  has  constructed  a  piece  full  of  amusing  inci¬ 
dent  and  clever  dialogue,  enlivened  by  a  good  many  satirical  hits 
at  the  Government.  The  writer  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  ludicrous,  and 
a  pleasant  lightness  of  touch  in  his  dialogue ;  and  his  audience  catch 
up  with  delight  his  happy  exhibition  of  the  absurdities  belonging 
to  a  phase  of  their  own  political  attitude.  Pontdrisson  is  played  with 
admirable  self-complacency  by  M.  Geofftoy,  who  never  destroys  the 
comic  force  of  a  situation  or  a  speech  by  pressing  it  too  much  upon 
his  hearers.  ITis  importance  in  the  dignity  of  his  supposed  oliice 
is  marvellously  inflated  and  unconscious ;  and  one  can  hardly  help 
pitying  him  when  he  discovers  his  delusion.  M.  Brasseur's  acting 
in  the  more  exaggerated  part  of  Pontdrisson’s  servant  is  funny, 
but  would  be  better  if  the  player  appeared  less  anxious  to  make 
the  most  of  his  materials.  M.  liyacinthe  gives  an  excellent 
aspect  of  stolid  self-content  to  an  innkeeper  with  decided  political 
views.  Mme.  Magnier  plays  Pontdrisson’s  wile,  a  woman  with 
nerves  and  a  love  of  intrigue  and  mystery — the  kind  of  woman  who 
might  figure  as  the  incomprehensible  heroine  in  a  play  of  the 
Octave  Feuillet  school,  but  who  is  held  up  for  laughter  instead  of 
for  admiration  or  pity  by  M.  Gondinet.  The  actress  gives  exactly 
the  right  touch  of  exaggeration  to  the  character,  and  is  throughout 
lively  without  approaching  vulgarity.  Le  Proc'es  Veauradieux, 
by  MM.  Delacour  and  Ilennequin,  which,  like  Le  Panache,  is  an 
extravagant  comedy  in  three  acts,  has  been  going  on  for  more  than 
a  hundred  nights  at  the  Vaudeville,  and  there  seems  no  reason 
why  it  should  not  go  on  as  long  as  audiences’  muscles  will  serve 
them  for  laughter.  Prom  the  rise  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain  one 
absurd  incident  follows  another  in  ceaseless  profusion ;  when  one 
thinks  that  the  climax  of  ludicrous  complication  has  been  reached, 
and  that  the  least  additional  touch  must  spoil  the  effect,  an  unex¬ 
pected  arrival,  a  misunderstood  phrase,  or  a  sudden  revelation, 
gives  a  new  and  yet  funnier  turn  to  the  situation.  When  the  un¬ 
fortunate  hero  of  the  piece,  an  avocat,  who,  driven  from  his  home 
by  his  mother-in-law,  flies  elsewhere  for  consolation,  seems  inevit¬ 
ably  on  the  point  of  being  overwhelmed  by  ruin  on  every  side,  some 
extravagant  invention,  either  of  his  own  or  a  friend’s,  invariably 
comes  to  his  aid  and  puts  off  the  evil  day.  This  character  is 
played  by  M.  St.  Germain  with  an  inexhaustible  resource 
of  humour.  His  confusion  grows  constantly  worse  confounded ; 
his  bewilderment  and  terror  when  a  client  applies  to  him  to  track  out 
the  person  concerned  in  a  certain  escapade,  that  person  being  in 
fact  the  avocat  himself,  are  inimitable.  The  best  pieces  of  acting 
besides  M.  St.  Germain's  are  given  by  Mile.  Lamare  as  a  rustic 
servant,  M.  Dieudonno  as  a  second  avocat,  and  M.  Parade,  wdio 
represents  the  somewhat  cynical  figure  of  an  old  rake  whose  ex¬ 
travagances  have  resulted  in  his  being  put  on  an  allowance  by  a 
family  council.  Ills  memory  has  gone,  and  a  marvellously  vacant 
look  comes  over  his  face  as  he  tries  to  recall  the  names  which  slip 
away  from  him.  He  begins  a  sentence  with  fluent  confidence,  and 
before  he  has  got  hallway  into  it  his  eyes  and  hands  wander  con¬ 
fusedly  as  if  trying  to  catch  the  end  of  his  period.  He  falls 
asleep  at  odd  moments,  and  when  he  awakes  is  entirely  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  his  infirmity.  “  I  sleep  well  at  night,”  he  says,  “  and 
yet  I  am  subject  to  these  extraordinary  somnolences,”  and  so 
wanders  out  to  refresh  himself  with  a  walk  on  the  boulevards, 
repeating,  with  pathetic  conviction,  “  Mes  nuits  sont  bonnes.” 

M.  Dumas  has  been  in  the  ascendant  at  theatres  which  deal  with 
the  more  serious  forms  of  dramatic  art ;  La  Dame  aux  Camelias 
has  been  played  for  some  time  at  the  Gymnase,  while  Le  Demi- 
Monde,  a  later  and  far  better-considered  work,  still  keeps  its  place 
in  the  bills  of  the  Pranfais.  It  is  curious  to  contrast  the  vigour 
and  wit  of  the  latter  play  with  the  deplorable  feebleness  and 
triviality  of  the  piece,  rotten  alike  in  conception  and  execution,  of 
which  Marguerite  Gauthier  is  the  heroine.  This  personage  has 
been  interpreted  on  the  reproduction  of  the  play  by  Mile. 
Tallandiera,  w-ho,  on  her  first  appearance  some  time  ago  in 
another  of  M.  Dumas's  works,  was  hailed  by  some  critics 
as  a  new  star,  and  decried  by  others  as  being  of  little 
worth.  There  could  hardly  be  a  part  in  wdiicli  it  would 
be  more  difiieult  to  sustain  any  real  interest  than  that  of 
the  woman  who  is  supposed  to  redeem  ail  her  sins  by  a  sacrifice 
which  involves  a  falsehood ;  and  it  is  no  doubt  to  Mile.  Tallan- 
diera's  credit  that  she  does  at  moments  succeed  in  giving  some 
life  and  attraction  to  the  character  which  she  plays.  But  the 
actress,  either  from  want  of  talent  or  of  training,  tails  whenever 
she  has  a  long  speech  to  deliver;  her  merit  is  found  in  sudden  ex¬ 
pression  rather  than  in  prolonged  emotion  ;  and  she  drags  out  the 
singularly  contemptible  death-scene  in  the  last  act  so  as  to  make 
it  even  more  mean  and  dreary  than  it  is  in  its  own  nature. 
Armand,  the  lover  of  Marguerite,  has  been  represented  by  M. 
Worms,  an  actor  who  some  years  ago  left  the  F'ranjaia  for  St. 
Petersburg,  and  has  now  returned  from  Russia  to  the  Gymnase. 
He  is  said  by  some  critics  to  be  the  best  young  lover  to  be  found 
outside  the  walls  of  the  first  theatre  in  Paris ;  if  that  is  so,  the 
Paris  stage  must,  in  regard  of  young  lovers,  be  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
M.  Worms’s  acting  in  a  part  which  could  only  be  made  tolerable 
by  a  great  faculty  for  tenderness  and  for  carrying  his  audience  with 
him  is  remarkable  for  its  stillness  and  utter  absence  of  feeling, 
llis  attitudes  are  careful  without  grace ;  his  lace  has  the  immo¬ 
bility  without  the  expression  of  a  mask,  and  his  voice  seems  un¬ 
willingly  to  obey  the  inflections  to  which  he  w  ould  command  it. 
The  cast  of  Le  Demi-Monde  at  the  Fran^ais  has  been  varied 
by  the  retirement  of  Mme.  Nathalie,  whose  former  part,  Mme.  do 
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Vernieres,  is  now  filled  by  Mine,  Jouassain,  an  actress  who  never 
fails  to  give  reality  and  a  peculiar  quaintness  to  the  old  ladies 
whom  she  generally  represents.  M.  Febvre  has  toned  down  the 
coarseness  which  at  first  spoilt  some  of  his  acting  in  the  rather 
brutal  part  of  Raymond  de  Naujac,  and  M.  Delaunay  has  cer¬ 
tainly  improved  his  brilliant  performance  as  Olivier  by  emphasizing 
a  little  less  the  animal  spirits  which  the  author  designs  to  belong 
to  the  character,  while  Mile.  Croizette  has  gained  much  delicacy 
in  her  playing  of  Suzanne. 

M.  de  Bornier’s  poetical  drama  La  Fille  de  Roland,  which  has 
lately  divided  the  honours  of  the  Franjais  with  Lc  Demi-Monde, 
is  hardly  so  impressive  when  acted  as  when  read.  The  play  has 
the  great  merit  of  simplicity,  both  in  purpose  and  expression.  The 
first  act  passes  in  the  castle  of  the  Comte  d’Amaury,  whose  son 
Gerald  rescues  Berthe,  the  daughter  of  the  hero  Roland,  from  the 
attack  of  a  Saxon  horde,  whose  leader  Ragenhardt  he  brings  back 
as  a  prisoner.  The  natural  result  of  this  rescue  is  that  Gerald  and 
Berthe  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  Unfortunately  Amaury, 
Gerald’s  father,  is  in  reality  the  traitor  Ganelon,  who,  inspired  by 
jealousy,  betrayed  Roland  to  his  death,  and  whose  name  is  exe¬ 
crated  by  the  whole  nation  of  France.  Amaury,  or  Ganelon,  how¬ 
ever,  conceals  his  terror  and  shame  as  best  he  may,  and  Gerald 
goes  off  to  gain  distinction  enough  to  make  him  worthy  of  Roland’s 
daughter.  lie  puts  the  crown  to  his  glory  by  returning  from 
foreign  peril  just  in  time  to  vanquish  a  Saracen  warrior  who  has 
been  for  some  time  before  his  arrival  defying  and  vanquishing  all 
the  warriors  of  Charlemagne's  Court.  His  victory  over  the 
Saracen  is  followed  by  the  ceremony  of  espousing  Berthe,  which 
is  interrupted  by  Ragenhardt,  the  Saxon,  who  has  surprised 
Ganelon’s  secret,  and,  leaving  him  alone  to  break  the  news  to  his 
son,  leaves  the  stage  followed  by  the  Court,  to  whom  he  imparts 
his  intelligence.  Charlemagne  and  his  following  are  unanimous  in 
thinking  that  Gerald's  prowess  has  wiped  out  his  father's  shame, 
and  that  he  should  be  rewarded  by  marrying  Berthe ;  but  Gerald, 
with  an  heroically  selfish  disregard  of  Berthe’s  feelings,  declares  that 
he  will  not  sully  the  escutcheon  of  Charlemagne  by  introducing  a 
traitor’s  son  within  his  family ;  and,  strong  in  this  resolution,  he 
departs  to  seek  glory  and  death,  while  Charlemagne  exclaims  : — - 

Barons,  princes,  inclinez-vous 
Devant  cclui  qui  part ;  il  est  plus  grand  quo  nous  ! 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story,  which  is  filled  up  with  consider¬ 
able  mastery  of  dramatic  construction  and  detail,  and  contains 
some  undeniably  fine  passages  as  well  as  some  of  a  rather  bombastic 
patriotism,  which  have  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  success  of 
the  play.  Partly  from  the  fact  that  Amaury  is,  during  the  absence 
of  M.  Dupont  Vernon,  played  by  M.  Martel,  who  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  his  task,  the  earlier  portion  of  the  play  drags  excessively. 
Mile.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  has  probably  more  genius  than  any  of 
the  younger  players  at  the  Franjais,  invests  the  character  of  Berthe 
with  true  tenderness  and  passion.  Besides  an  apparently  natural 
grace  and  repose,  and  a  penetrating  fire  in  moments  of  excite¬ 
ment,  the  actress  possesses  in  a  marked  degree  the  power  of  speak¬ 
ing  verse  so  as  suliiciently  to  mark  its  cadences  without  becoming 
stilted  or  monotonous.  The  figure  of  Charlemagne,  as  presented 
by  M.  Maubant,  is  impressive  and  majestic.  Ilis  voice  seems  to 
ring  with  the  memory  of  past  glories,  and  his  aspect  is  that  of  a 
king  waiting  for  the  greater  king  Death.  The  combat  between 
Gerald  and  the  Saracen  is  indicated  to  the  audience  by  means  of 
the  dialogue  between  Charlemagne  and  Berthe,  who  look  on  at  it 
from  a  window ;  this  device,  which  ordinarily  has  a  feeble  effect, 
is  raised  to  grandeur  by  the  feeling  given  to  it  by  M.  Maubant  and  | 
Mile.  Bernhardt.  When  Gerald’s  victory  is  assured,  Charlemagne 
bursts  into  a  triumphant  appeal  to  France,  which  ends  thus: — 

Terre  du  devoument,  de  l’honneur,  de  fa  foi, 

1 1  lie  faut  done  j  amais  desesperer  de  toi ; 

l’uisque,  malgre  tes  jours  de  deuil  et  de  misere, 

Tu  trouves  un  lieros  des  qu’il  est  ne'cessaire. 

This  tirade  is  naturally  greeted  with  rapturous  applause,  and  is 
indeed  delivered  so  finely  that  at  the  moment  one  is  carried  away. 
But  the  reflection  will  naturally  arise  afterwards  that  the  state¬ 
ment  is  hardly  consistent  with  fact ;  unless,  as  has  been  suggested, 
M.  Thiers  is  to  be  taken  as  the  hero  who  arose  when  he  was  needed. 
Gerald,  the  hero  of  M.  de  Bornier’s  play,  is  represented  by  M. 
Mounet-Sully.  We  have  on  former  occasions  spoken  of  this  actor’s 
undoubtedly  fine  qualities,  and  of  the  faults  which  overlay  them. 
It  is  unpleasant  to  find  that  in  La  Fille.  de  Roland  his  faults  have 
more  to  say  than  his  merits.  He  has  no  repose  ;  he  is  continually 
plunged  in  extravagant  action  or  vociferation.  lie  uses  up  all  his 
resources  of  gesture  and  voice  upon  every  most  commonplace  occa¬ 
sion,  so  that  when  the  time  arrives  which  demands  the  employment 
of  unusual  force,  the  actor  has  no  further  means  on  which  to  rely. 
He  greets  his  father  after  a  return  from  a  day’s  excursion  with 
precisely  as  much  display  of  emotion  as  he  uses  at  the  supreme 
moment  of  his  parting  with  Berthe.  "When  he  learns  that  Berthe 
loves  him,  he  cries  “  Quoi  ?  ”  in  a  shout,  and  seems  to  be  jerked 
backwards  from  his  chair  as  if  he  were  seized  with  tetanus.  He 
is  so  fierce  and  so  little  dignified  in  his  defiance  of  the  Saracen 
before  their  combat,  that  one  expects  to  see  him  wait  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  knock  him  down  unawares.  The  glaring  of  his  eyes,  the 
distension  of  his  nostrils,  increase  so  constantly  and  with  so  little 
reason  that  one  is  reminded  of  the  heads  in  a  magic  lantern,  which 
seem  to  grow  out  towards  the  spectator.  Whatever  might  be  fine  or 
tragic  in  his  impersonation  is  lost  by  the  want  of  relief  or  con¬ 
trast.  Like  the  boy  who  cried  “  Wolf,”  he  exhausts  the  artifices 
of  passion  so  many  times  when  they  are  not  needed,  that  one 


cannot  believe  in  their  reality  when  they  should  be  real.  M. 
Laroche,  who  plays  the  Saxon  Ragenhardt,  is  evidently  continuing 
to  improve  in  giving  expression  to  his  emotion. 

The  Opera  has  been  giving  alternate  performances  of  La  Juive, 
Les  Huguenots,  and  Faust ;  and  it  is  probable  that,  with  even  less 
attraction  upon  the  stage,  M.  Halanzier  would  succeed  in  filling  the 
house  with  people  curious  to  observe  the  grand  scale  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  which,  wherever  it  is  not  overdone,  as  it  is  in  the  Foyer,  with 
heavy  gilding,  is  undoubtedly  imposing.  The  scenery  of  Faust  is 
admirable,  both  for  the  beauty  of  its  painting  and  the  dexterity  of 
its  manipulation.  The  grouping,  costumes,  and  stage  management 
in  general  are  well  and  picturesquely  arranged;  the  chorus  and 
orchestra  are  good  ;  and  Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho,  one  of  the  most 
finished  of  living  singers,  gives  a  very  beautiful  and  tender  render¬ 
ing  of  Marguerite.  Another  attraction  to  English  visitors  may  be 
found  in  the  music  and  brilliant  bsyllet  of  the  Walpurgis-Nacht 
scene,  which  has  never  been  given  in  London.  The  singing  of  the 
principal  performers,  with  the  exception  of  Mme.  Carvalho,  cannot 
be  called  good.  M.  Gailhard  gives  the  music  of  Mephistopheles 
with  tolerable  correctness.  lie  also  apparently  does  his  best  to 
act  the  part,  and  if  Mephistopheles  was  like  a  vulgar,  good-natured 
Galeotto,  he  succeeds  very  well. 

Signor  Rossi  is  performing  a  round  of  characters  at  the  Thdatre 
Italien.  The  house  at  the  last  representations  of  his  Othello  was, 
if  not  full,  decidedly  enthusiastic  ;  none  the  less  so  perhaps  because 
most  of  the  audience  seemed  to  know  little  of  Shakspeare  and  less 
of  Italian,  and  relied  for  information  touching  the  performance- 
upon  a  French  version  of  the  plot,  taken  scene  by  scene.  The  actor 
has  nothing  of  Signor  Salvini's  fine  presence,  and  not  very  much  of 
his  physical  force.  He  is  weak  throughout,  and  weakest  when  he  is 
violent.  Before  he  springs  at  Iago’s  throat,  he  stands  crouching 
with  his  hands  stretched  out  like  claws.  It  must  be  put  to  his 
credit  that  he  keeps  his  version  of  Othello  much  nearer  to  Shak¬ 
speare  than  did  Signor  Salvini ;  and  also  that  he  insists  less  upon 
the  physical  brutalities  of  Desdemona’s  murder  and  his  own  suicide. 
He  adopts,  however,  the  use  of  a  curved  knife,  which  he  aims  at 
his  throat ;  and  he  indicates  his  death  agony  by  a  convulsive 
twitching  of  the  leg.  His  first  scenes  are  entirely  wanting  in 
dignity ;  he  laughs  off  Brabantio’s  indignation  as  an  excellent 
joke ;  and  recites  his  story  to  the  senators  with  a  fluent  contempt. 
As  the  play  goes  on  the  actor’s  performance  does  not  improve ;  his 
emotion  is  never  more  than  superficial,  and  what  he  wants  in  feel¬ 
ing  he  vainly  attempts  to  make  up  in  forcible  expression.  He 
reminds  one  irresistibly  of  Bottom’s  Ercles,  “  a  part  to  tear  a  cat 
in ;  to  make  all  split.”  Whenever  he  uses  an  action  or  expres¬ 
sion  which  strikes  him  as  happy,  he  is  not  content  with 
giving  it  once  or  even  twice ;  he  repeats  it  and  dwells  upon  it  until, 
even  if  it  were  good  in  the  first  instance,  it  must  become  weari¬ 
some.  Thus  far  Signor  Rossi  has  obtained  some  success  in  his 
venture ;  the  ignorant  have  seen  him  employ  many  gestures  and 
heard  him  use  many  intonations  of  voice,  and  have  concluded  that 
they  were  well  and  fitly  used ;  and  the  critics  on  his  first  appear¬ 
ance,  which  was  a  kind  and  graceful  act  on  his  part,  were  naturally 
willing  to  admire  whatever  they  could  in  him.  But  the  Paris 
public  soon  wearies  of  a  mere  novelty,  and  it  is  possible  that  Signor 
Rossi  may  outstay  his  success. 

There  is  a  singular  piece  of  news  in  Paris  theatrical  literature.  It 
will  probably  surprise  a  good  many  people  to  learn  that  M.  Emile 
Augier,  author  of  L' Aventuriere,  La  Cigue,  and  other  plays  of  a 
high  order,  has  written  a  piece  in  conjunction  with  M.  Labiche 
for  the  Palais  Royal.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  put  off  wisdom  in 
the  right  place ;  but  one  would  hardly  have  thought  the  Palais 
Royal  was  the  right  place  for  M.  Augier. 


COMMODORE  GOODENOUGH. 

IN  reading  the  accounts  of  the  murder  of  Commodore  Good- 
enough  we  seem  to  be  carried  back  a  hundred  years,  and 
to  mourn  afresh  the  untimely7  fate  of  Captain  Cook.  The 
later  navigator  made  the  earlier  his  model  in  life,  and  he 
has  met  with  the  same  death.  Referring  to  his  disappoint¬ 
ment  in  not  finding  a  north-eastern  passage  through  the  Polar 
sea,  Cook  wrote  that  to  this  he  owed  that  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  revisit  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  thus  enrich  his  voyage 
with  the  most  important  discovery — that  of  Hawaii — that  had 
been  made  in  the  Pacific.  These  words  conclude  his  journal. 
One  of  the  boats  of  his  ship  having  been  stolen  in  the  night,  Cook 
went  ashore  on  the  14th  February,  1779,  to  try  to  recover  it.  The 
natives  became  alarmed ;  blows  were  struck,  and  Cook  was  obliged 
to  fire  in  self-defence.  In  retreating  to  the  boats  four  marines 
were  killed,  and  Cook,  who  was  the  last  person  left  on  shore,  was 
struck  down  from  behind.  He  struggled  vigorously,  but  the  confu¬ 
sion  of  the  boats’  crews  was  such  that  no  assistance  was  given,  and 
lie  was  soon  overpowered  and  killed.  Tki3  melancholy  event  was  as¬ 
cribed  to  no  premeditated  treachery,  but  to  a  sudden  impulse  arising 
from  the  belief  that  the  loss  of  the  boat  would  be  revenged  by 
hostile  measures.  When  the  news  of  this  disaster  reached  Eng¬ 
land  it  must  have  been  felt  that  the  country  had  lost  one  of  its  best 
officers  at  a  period  of  grave  peril.  France  and  Spain  were  now 
united  with  the  revolted  American  colonies,  and  their  fleets  main¬ 
tained  at  least  a  numerical  superiority  at  sea,  until  Rodney 
defeated  the  French  fleet,  and  preserved  the  West  Indies.  Yet, 
although  our  navy  did  so  well  without  Cook,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  was  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments.  Cook  was  born  of 
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poor  parents  in  a  Yorkshire  village,  and  was  apprenticed  to  the 
coal  trade  at  Whithv.  lie  volunteered  into  the  Koval  navy,  and 
in  spite  of  early  defects  of  education,  he  made  himself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  both  the  practical  and  scientific  parts  of  his  pro¬ 
fession.  He  had  a  mind  inventive  and  full  of  resource,  sagacity, 
self-possession,  decision,  and  an  intuitive  readiness  of  perception  in 
professional  matters,  so  that  his  first  opinion  on  such  a  question 
as  the  nature  of  an  opening,  or  the  set  of  tides  or  currents,  was 
seldom  found  to  be  incorrect.  Ilis  perseverance  was  unremitting, 
lie  was  watchful  and  solicitous  for  the  health  and  comfort  of 
his  crews,  and  to  his  constant  care  and  moral  influence,  as  well 
as  to  his  judgment,  must  be  ascribed  the  remarkable  exemption 
from  disease  which  his  men  enjoyed.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
banished  scurvy  from  the  service,  and  his  success  in  that  respect 
afforded  him  more  satisfaction  than  the  reputation  gained  by  his 
discoveries.  But  that  which  his  contemporaries  regarded  as  most 
rare  and  truly  estimable  in  his  character  was  his  scrupulous 
justice  and  humanity  towards  the  rude  tribes  whom  he  visited. 
For  their  propensity  to  thieving  he  made  excuse,  and  any  oti’ences 
committed  against  their  persons  or  property  by  his  crews  he 
strictly  punished.  Nor  did  he  give  way  to  natural  curiosity 
wdien  by  so  doing  he  was  likely  to  provoke  hostile  collision.  This 
useful  and  honourable  life  ended  in  its  fifty-first  year. 

We  are  told  that  Commodore  Goodenough  made  Cook  his 
model,  and  the  letters  published  in  this  week's  newspapers  uncon¬ 
sciously  resemble  Cook’s  biography.  The  Commodore's  aim  was 
to  supplement  the  discoveries  of  his  great  predecessor.  He  wearied  of 
ease,  gaiety,  and  pleasant  times  when  there  was  work  anywhere  to 
do.  He  threw  all  his  energies,  and  they  were  great,  both  physical 
and  mental,  into  the  work  at  Fiji.  His  thoroughness  would  take 
nothing  for  granted.  Personal  inquiry  and  inspection  guided  him. 
lie  ascertained  the  capabilities  of  the  country,  the  feelings  and 
dispositions  of  whites  and  natives,  and  by  his  genial  bearing, 
courtesy  and  kindness,  power  and  knowledge,  candour  and  truth¬ 
fulness,  he  gained  the  honour,  trust,  and  love  of  all.  The  labour 
trade  occupied  much  of  his  attention,  and  between  unscrupulous 
kidnappers  on  one  side  and  enthusiastic,  and  possibly  hasty, 
humanitarians  on  the  other,  we  can  understand  that  his  task  must 
have  been  difficult.  Many  of  the  most  amiable  and  pious  people 
in  the  world  are  incapable  of  sifting  evidence.  Having  to  direct 
all  the  ships  on  the  station,  and  to  j  udge  of  and  report  on  the 
acts  of  all  the  commanders,  it  was  consistent  with  the  Com¬ 
modore's  character  that  he  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  In  April  of  this  year  he  made  a  short  cruise  in  the 
Pearl  through  the  New  Hebrides,  examining  seas  and  islands, 
collecting  information,  aiding  missionaries,  repressing  lawlessness, 
trying  to  do  justice  both  to  traders  and  natives,  making  his  office 
felt  as  a  real  power  for  good  throughout  that  part  of  the  Pacific. 
He  returned  from  this  cruise  to  take  Sir  Arthur  Gordon  to  Fiji, 
and,  having  landed  him,  he  left  Levuka  on  his  last  cruise  on  the 
13th  of  July. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Alvaro  de  Mendaiia 
was  sent  by  the  Spanish  Government  on  a  voj'age  of  discovery,  in 
which  he  found  a  group  of  islands  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name, 
and  also  those  of  Santa  Cruz.  About  ten  years  later  Quiros  and 
Torres  undertook  another  voyage  for  the  same  Government,  and 
discovered  the  Terra  del  Espiritu  Santo,  which,  wdien  rediscovered 
by  Cook,  was  found  to  cpnsist  of  many  islands,  and  was  called  by 
him  the  New  Hebrides.  This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  Spaniards 
in  that  great  career  of  exploration  which  was  begun  by  Columbus 
and  prosecuted  by  Magalhaens.  The  group  of  islands  of  which 
Santa  Cruz  is  one  lie  to  the  north-east  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
wdiich  the  Pearl  first  visited.  The  Commodore  landed  in  several 
of  the  islands  of  the  New  Hebrides,  everywhere  trying  to  establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  natives.  At  each  place  he  landed  first, 
for  he  would  never  allow  others  to  run  a  risk  which  he  would  not 
share  himself.  By  giving  presents,  and  by  a  frank  and  friendly  man¬ 
ner,  he  would  soon  establish  confidence.  lie  said  that  now  he  was 
learning  to  judge  of  reports  sent  in  to  him.  But,  if  he  thought  that 
other  officers  had  erred  on  the  side  of  suspicion  or  precaution,  he 
has  now  furnished  in  his  own  person  a  sad  example  of  mistaken 
confidence.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  his  plan  is  best,  but  those  who 
follow  it  take  their  lives  in  their  hands.  Murder  by  many  blows, 
as  in  Cook’s  case,  may  be -without  much  difficulty  prevented ;  but 
a  single  slight  wound  of  an  arrow  shot  from  a  hidden  bow  may 
cause  tetanus  and  death.  Unfortunately,  too,  the  honest  and 
merciful  European  suffers  for  the  craft  and  cruelty  of  other  visitors 
to  those  islands.  The  Spaniards  have  preserved  an  unfavourable 
tradition  of  the  natives  of  Santa  Cruz,  and  it  is  possible  that  these 
natives  return  the  compliment.  However,  Commodore  Good- 
enough  believed  that  open  dealing  would  always  be  successful,  and 
he  hoped  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  natives,  so  that  they  would 
be  friendly  to  white  people,  and  thus  in  time  Polynesia  would  be 
safe  ground  for  missionaries  and  for  all  who  might  come  with  honest 
purpose.  The  chaplain  of  the  Pearl ,  who  thus  describes  the  Com¬ 
modore’s  views  and  hopes,  adds  that  success  encouraged  him  to 
expect  that  even  in  the  island  of  Santa  Cruz  itself  he  w  ould  make 
friends.  This,  he  says,  seemed  to  be  the  place  of  greatest  danger,  as 
the  islanders  have  always  been  treacherous  to  whites,  from  the  days 
when  the  Spaniards  first  found  them  and  injured  them  down  to  the 
killing  of  Bishop  Patteson  hard  by  at  Nukapu.  The  Commodore  used 
more  precaution  than  usual.  The  despatch  which  he  dictated  after 
receiving  the  wounds  of  which  he  died  states  that  he  wished  parti¬ 
cularly  to  communicate  with  Carlisle  Bay  in  the.  island  of  Santa 
Cruz,  where  the  Sandfly  was  attacked  last  year,  in  order,  if  possi¬ 
ble,  to  open  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives.  On  the  12th 


of  August  he  took  two  cutters  and  a  whale-boat,  landed  with  pre¬ 
caution,  made  some  presents,  and  bartered  for  a  few  things.  The 
natives  were  in  good  numbers.  After  remaining  on  shore  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  and  feeling  satisfied  with  the  advance  that  had 
been  made,  he  ordered  the  party  to  prepare  to  leave  for  the  ship. 
Every  person  was  in  or  close  to  the  boats  except  the  Commodore 
and  two  others,  when  a  man  standing  between  two  huts  about  four 
yards  distant  discharged  an  arrow,  which  struck  the  Commodore 
on  the  left  side.  He  turned  at  once  to  the  boats,  which  shoved  off, 
receiving  at  the  same  time  two  or  three  flights  of  arrows,  which 
struck  five  of  the  men  and  the  Commodore  a  second  time  on  the 
head.  To  stop  the  attack  a  few  shots  were  fired  from  rifles  and 
revolvers,  and  the  flights  of  arrows  ceased,  one  native  having  been 
struck  by  the  fire.  Another  account  says  that  two  natives  were 
killed.  It  is  an  obvious  remark  that  the  danger  of  this  visit  was 
increased  by  landing  close  to  a  small  village.  If  there  had 
been  no  cover,  no  native  could  have  approached  the  Commodore 
with  bow  and  arrows  without  being  himself  exposed  to  rifle¬ 
shot.  But  it  may  be  said  that,  if  meetings  are  only  to  be  held 
with  unarmed  natives,  intercourse  with  warlike  tribes  will  be 
almost  impossible.  The  Commodore,  having  satisfied  himself  that 
no  provocation  had  been  given,  seat  in  four  boats  to  burn  the 
village  where  the  attack  had  been  made.  The  wounds,  he  says, 
appeared  very  slight,  but,  as  the  arrows  might  be  poisoned,  and 
the  cases,  including  of  course  his  own,  might  terminate  fatally, 
he  thought  it  best  to  proceed  southwards,  more  especially  as  the 
object  of  his  cruise  was  to  gain  personal  information,  and  he 
should  now  be  unable  for  some  little  time  to  attend  to  his  duties. 
This  letter  was  dictated  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  signed  by 
the  Commodore  on  the  19th,  and  he  died  next  day,  at  the  age  of 
forty-four  years. 

Two  seamen  died,  like  the  Commodore,  of  tetanus  caused  by 
their  wounds,  and  the  three  -were  buried  at  Sydney,  more  fortunate 
in  this  respect  than  Captain  Cook,  whose  flesh  was  eaten  by  his 
murderers.  It  is  probable  that  Commodore  Goodenough  was  more 
of  an  enthusiast  in  this  work  of  conciliating  and  civilizing  South 
Sea  Islanders  than  many  officers  of  his  rank.  This,  indeed,  may 
be  inferred  from  the  chaplain's  language.  The  surgeon  of  the 
Pearl ,  who  has  also  written  an  account  of  this  “  cold-blooded 
and  treacherous  attack,”  states  that  the  Commodore  went  at 
first  towards  the  shore  with  two  boats  only,  and  that  an 
armed  boat  was  summoned  from  the  ship  by  signal.  If 

this  had  not  been  done  there  might  have  been  only  two  or  three 

revolvers  amongst  the  whole  party,  and  the  attack  could  hardly 

have  been  checked  without  more  serious  loss  of  English  lives.  The 
Commodore,  looking  further  into  the  matter  than  the  surgeon, 
conceh  ed  that  the  natives  might  have  something  like  a  policy. 
“  We  cannot,”  he  said,  “  tell  their  reason.”  Supposing  that  they 
reasoned  at  all,  and  either  did  not  know  or  disregarded 

the  advantages  of  trade,  they  would  probably  conclude  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  keep  white  men  off  their 
island  by  making  it  manifestly  dangerous  to  land  upon 
it.  With  this  object  their  measures  were  well  chosen,  for 
they  contrjved  to  wound  him  who  was  visibly  the  chief,  and 
thejr  might  reasonably  infer  that  a  little  of  that  treatment  would 
last  the  strangers  a  long  time,  as  we  are  bound  to  confess  it  very 
likely  will.  The  service  has  lost  a  good  officer  in  a  petty  skirmish, 
and  although  we  may  think  that  Commodore  Goodenough  ex¬ 
pected  rather  too  much  from  what  he  did,  we  cannot  blame  his 
excess  of  zeal.  He  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Captain  Cook 
and  he  showed  both  by  his  life  and  death  that  in  the  lapse  of  a 
century  the  service  has  not  degenerated. 


FUNGI  AND  FRUIT  IN  HEREFORDSHIRE. 

F|UIE  scarcity  of  the  recognized  English  mushroom  of  our  break- 
J-  fast-table  in  the  pastures  which  it  most  affects  has  been  very 
noticeable  in  the  past  summer,  which,  after  an  unusually  wet  July, 
changed  all  at  once  to  autumn.  Though  “May  you  die  of  a 
Pratiolo  ”  (our  Agaricus  campestris)  is  a  dire  imprecation  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  we  are  wont  in  England  to  miss  its  relish  to 
the  bread,  butter,  poultry,  and  made  dishes  which  form  a  large 
part  of  our  daily  meals.  And  so  the  apostles  of  mycology  have  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  preaching  with  effect  that  article  of  their 
belief  which  insists  on  the  edibility  of  many  other  fungi,  and  in 
effect  deposes  the  meadow  mushroom  from  its  undivided  sove¬ 
reignty.  Indeed  there  seems  to  be  some  compensation  for  a 
bad  year  of  our  familiar  agaric  in  the  diverse  substitutes  which 
are  presenting  themselves  in  our  woods  and  walks,  and,  now  and 
theu,  as  recently  at  Perth  and  Hereford,  on  our  festive  boards.  Thus, 
at  the  end  of  September,  there  might  have  been  found  amid  fallen 
leaves  and  under  the  linden’s  shade  the  delicate  Helvella  crispa, 
with  wrinkled,  hollow  stem,  and  crisped,  curly  pileus,  which  will 
make  an  excellent  stew  and  give  a  delicious  gravj'.  The  palate 
must  be  very  critical  which  could  discriminate  its  flavour  from 
that  of  the  rarer  Morel ;  yet  in  the  present  autumn  both  it  and  the 
darker  and  less  pallid-topped  Helvella  lacunosa  are  by  no  means 
hard  to  come  by ;  and  it  is  worth  knowing  that  they  may  be  dried 
and  strung  up,  like  the  Morel,  for  future  use.  In  similar  situations, 
from  early  summer  till  late  autumn,  one  stumbles  on  an  upstanding- 
agaric,  with  brown,  warty  top,  -white  gills,  and  a  perfect  ring- 
round  its  bulbous  stem — the  Agaricus  rubescens,  avouched  whole¬ 
some  and  delicious  by  the  competent  authority  of  Mr.  Worthington 
Smith,  and  not  to  be  contemned  if  it  only  produces,  as  all  admit,  an 
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excellent  ketchup.  There  is  no  excuse  for  confusing  with  this  edible 
member  of  the  Amanita  section  the  scarlet  and  poisonous  Amanita 
muscarius,  a  few  brilliant  specimens  of  which  were  exhibited  for 
avoidance  amongst  the  condemned  fungi  at  Hereford ;  and  Mr. 
Berkeley’s  hesitation  to  give  it  a  character  is  probably  due  to 
his  having-  tried  an  elderly  and  indigestible  specimen.  Not  so 
common,  but  very  noteworthy  when  found,  is  the  Fir-cone  mush¬ 
room  (Ag.  [Amanita]  strobiliformis),  of  large  size,  marked  features, 
and  undoubted  esculence  and  flavour.  Its  patchy  top  gives  rise  to 
its  name ;  but  besides  its  fir-cone-like  scales,  it  has  a  fine  ring 
round  its  bulbous  stem.  By  this  time  even  novices  can  recognize  the 
Ag.  deliciosus,  abundant  from  September  to  November  under  larch, 
fir,  and  pine,  by  its  dull  orange  top  brightened  by  richer-hued  con¬ 
centric  circles,  and  exuding  an  orange  red  milk  from  its  apricot 
gills.  It  is  not  so  pleasant  when  raw,  but  in  the  hands  of  an 
initiated  cook  it  may  be  fried,  or  white-sauced,  or  baked,  with 
pepper,  salt,  and  butter,  and  in  either  dressing-  will  justify 
Sir  J.  Smith’s  character  of  it,  as  the  “  most  delicious  mushroom 
known.” 

But  such  a  cook  must  be  “  nutrita  faustis  sub  penetralibus,”  and 
we  incline  to  the  belief  that  the  earliest  shrine  of  English  fungus- 
worship  must  have  been  set  up  at  Hereford.  It  is  true  that  we 
hear  of  fungus  feasts  in  other  English  counties,  and  we  have 
recently  heard  much  of  a  banquet  at  Perth,  the  materials  for 
which  had  been  “  stalked  ”  far  and  wide  by  the  President's  game- 
keepers,  and  included  the  vegetable  beefsteak,  the  vegetable  sweet¬ 
bread,  the  Boletus  Edulis,  and  Ag.  rubescens,  all  destined  to 
figure  in  a  wonderful  bill  of  fare.  Yet  the  Woolhope  Club  can 
look  complacently  on  the  Scotch  reproduction  of  their  October 
festival,  when  they  note,  in  a  carte  of  some  thirteen  mycological 
dishes,  such  items  as  “  Cantliarellus  cibarius  a  la  Worthington 
Smith,”  and  “  Fistulina  hepatica  a  l’Anglais.”  In  truth,  the 
day  of  experiments  has  passed  away  in  the  older  rendezvous 
of  fungus-eaters,  together  with  the  sense  of  risk  that  might 
once  have  given  zest  to  it ;  and  at  Hereford  last  week  an 
ardent  vegetarian  from  London,  who  had  purposely  travelled 
down  to  fraternize  with  presumed  supporters  of  his  own 
creed,  discovered  with  no  slight  disgust  that  a  savoury  mess  of 
Hydnum  repandum,  and  a  white  sauce  iu  which  floated  tender  and 
savoury  samples  of  the  maned  agaric  (Coprinus  comatus),were  only 
accompaniments  to  more  substantial  viands.  The  programme 
of  the  day  included,  as  prefatory  to  the  feast,  a  ramble  in 
the  woods  and  grounds  of  Foxley,  a  demesne  lying  to  the  right  of 
the  Hereford  and  Brecon  Railway,  some  eight  miles  from  the  city, 
and  especially  interesting  as  having  been  planted  and  improved  in 
his  day  by  its  sometime  owner  Sir  Uvedale  Price,  the  author  of  an 
almost  forgotten  essay  “  On  the  Picturesque.”  Here,  amidst 
luxuriant  woods  abounding  with  English  deciduous  trees,  and  early- 
introduced  conifers  such  as  cluster  pines  and  hemlock  spruces 
(the  latter  in  great  size  and  abundance),  and  up  and  down  lawns 
and  slopes  of  a  park  in  which  ancient  oaks  and  elms,  Oriental 
and  Occidental  planes,  and  venerable  cedars  seemed  to  smile  in 
benign  superiority  on  the  aspirations  of  a  promising  Abies 
morinda,  and  here  and  there  a  Wellingtonia,  or  some  other 
coniferous  alien,  the  forayers  spent  a  long  morning  hunting 
with  more  or  less  success  for  the  curiosities  as  well  as  the 

commoner  “  finds  ”  of  fungus  life.  Amongst  the  gems  which 

rewarded  their  industry  were  such  birds’-nest  fungi  as  the 
Grucibulum  vulgare,  a  delicate  cup  on  a  piece  of  dead  wood ; 

a  cup-like  Plelotium,  growing  on  acorns  ;  and  on  a  bit  of 

dead  wood  or  decayed  rail  the  Corticium  CEeruleum,  a  spreading- 
splotch  as  it  were  of  “  episcopal  blue,”  said  to  be  luminous  in  the 
dark.  Here,  of  the  Clavarias,  or  club-shaped  fungi,  were  the  yellow 
Fusiformis,  the  white  Coralloides  and  Vermiculata;  and  here,  or 
at  any  rate  at  the  exhibition  afterwards,  the  rare  and  red-tipped 
Clavaria  Botrytis.  It  is  well  to  know  that  these  bundles  of  club¬ 
like  fungi  are  edible  in  stews  or  broils  when  white-hued.  The 
coloured  clavarias  is  regarded  as  doubtful.  Other  charms  were 
displayed  by  the  gay  and  rick-liued  pezizas ;  and,  not  to  tarry  too 
long  in  the  woods,  the  day’s  walk  afforded  specimens  of  the  hand¬ 
some  but  slimy  bluish-green  agaric  (Psalliota)  kEruginosus,  and  the 
yellowy-brown  Cinnabarinus,  which  is  equally  attractive  to  the 
eye.  Not  many  of  the  Boleti  turned  up  ;  but  of  Lactarii,  though 
deliciosus  was  not  frequent,  the  far  less  common  L.  volemum,  of 
golden  tawny  hue  and  crowded  white  (and  ultimately  yellowish) 
gills,  was  found  by  several  searchers.  This  species  is  edible, 
though  it  is  well  to  beware  of  a  commoner  Lactarius,  with  dark-red 
pileus  and  acrid  white  milk. 

Even  apart  from  mycological  attractions,  the  explorers  might 
have  been  tempted  to  linger  amidst  the  beauties  of  Foxley  by  the 
hospitalities  of  its  mansion,  or  by  the  “  genius  loci  ”  still  discernible 
in  the  tasteful  planting  of  the  grounds  and  the  arboricultural  ex¬ 
periments  of  a  once  fashionable  writer  on  the  improvement  of  real 
landscape,  an  opponent  of  the  principles  of  Brown  and  Repton, 
a  contemporary  of  the  Knights  and  of  Dr.  Parr.  Sir  Uvedale 
Price  printed  his  essay  “On  the  Picturesque”  in  1794,  and  died 
in  1829,  at  Foxley,  which  was  sold  by  his  son  and  successor. 
But  there  were  special  reasons  why  the  party  should  not  delay 
their  arrival  at  Hereford,  where,  both  before  and  after  the 
“  feast,”  interesting  papers  on  mycological  subjects  were  read. 
In  addition  to  Dr.  Bull’s  mycological  report,  and  papers  con¬ 
nected  with  cryptogamic  vegetation  by  Mr.  Broome,  F.L.S., 
the  Rev.  E.  Vyze,  and  Messrs.  Rennie,  Plowright,  and  Lees,  the 
great  attraction  was  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Worthington  Smith  on 
the  “  Anatomy  of  an  Agaric,”  illustrated  by  diagrams.  Not, 
perhaps,  that  the  mass  of  his  hearers  were  able  to  follow  his 


account  of  the  birth  and  growth  of  a  small  and  transparent  dung- 
born  agaric  called  Coprinus  radiatus  (which,  by  the  way,  is  given 
at  length  in  the  Gardener's  Chronicle  of  October  16th),  but  that 
they  expected  to  see  and  hear  somewhat  about  his  discovery 
in  the  present  year  of  the  “resting-spores”  of  the  “Perono- 
spora  infestans,”  which,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  cause  of 
the  potato  disease.  This  expectation  was  only  delayed  till  after 
dinner,  when  Dr.  Bull  was  at  the  pains  to  elucidate  the  whole 
discovery,  Mr.  Smith  meanwhile  showing  his  original  drawings 
and  photographic  representations  of  the  “  resting-spores.”  Early 
in  the  present  year  there  was  an  alarm  of  another  and  a  new 
potato  disease,  which,  however,  when  inquiry  was  set  on  foot, 
proved  to  be  not  another,  and  led  to  the  experiments  and  observa¬ 
tions  which  have  resulted  in  Mr.  Smith’s  discovery.  It  appears 
probable  that  the  peronospora  has  always  been  more  or  less  para¬ 
sitic  on  potatoes,  as  on  other  members  of  the  Solanum  family,  but 
the  great  problem  has  been  to  account  for  the  winter  life  of  this 
potato  fungus,  which  would,  one  might  have  thought,  have 
perished  with  the  leaves  and  haulm  in  the  rains  and  frosts.  The 
resting-spore  of  the  peronospora  is  that  which  enables  the  plant  to 
last  the  winter — a  dark-brown  warted  body,  on  which  Mr.  Smith 
detected  the  mycelium  of  the  potato  fungus  under  somewhat  new 
circumstances.  To  quote  his  own  account : — 

After  the  potato  plant  has  been  badly  attacked  by  this  fungus,  every  part 
of  the  plant  and  its  parasite  perishes,  except  the  dark-brown  warted  resting- 
spores,  which  find  their  way  into  the  earth,  and  hibernate.  When  they 
awake  to  renewed  life  in  summer  they  must  germinate  in  the  damp  earth, 
and,  if  no  potato  plants  are  near,  they  perish,  as  the  earth  cannot  support 
them.  But  if  the  potato  plants  be  near  the  corrosive  mycelium,  it  at  once 
enters  the  tuber  or  haulm.  The  tuber  cannot  produce  simple  or  swarm 
spores  if  buried,  but  in  the  haulms  the  mycelium  doubtless  soon  grows,  and 
produces  both  these  forms  of  fruit.  These  are  at  once  carried  by  the  air 
into  the  breathing  spores,  and  the  whole  history  of  the  fungus  described  is 
re-enacted. —  Gardener’ s  Chronicle,  July  17,  1875. 

It  is,  of  com’se,  easy  to  disparage  a  discovery  which  does  not  show 
the  remedy  of  the  disease,  but  it  is  a  great  point  gained  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  seat  of  it.  To  some  extent  a  remedy  is  to  be  found  in 
the  reduction  or  mitigation  of  the  causa  morhi;  and  burning  the 
haulms  would  seem  to  be  a  means  of  effecting  this.  But  more 
light  and  knowledge  may  be  obtained  through  the  study  and 
examination  of  other  Solanacece,  and  of  other  peronosporas  affecting 
them.  At  any  rate  Mr.  Smith  has  traced  home  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  for  so  doing  has  been  presented  with  the  Knightian 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

It  was  a  special  feature  in  this  year's  Exhibition  at  TTereford 
that,  for  the  first  time,  a  full  half  of  the  Museum  Room  was 
devoted  to  a  display  of  Herefordshire  apples  and  pears.  The 
Redstreak,  Foxwhelp,  Red  Styre,  and  Cowarne  Quining  re¬ 
called  the  brilliant  pictures  of  Knight’s  Pomona,  and  suggested 
draughts  of  cider  which  will  bear  comparison  with  the  choicest 
brands  of  champagne;  the  Wormesley  Pippin,  the  Wellington,  and 
the  Alexander  (these  last  seemingly  so  called  from  their  command¬ 
ing  size)  vied  with  the  Dutch  Codling  and  the  “Catshead’s  mighty 
orb,”  as  splendid  kitchen  fruit ;  and  Pippins  and  Permains,  with 
Blenheim-oranges  and  Nonpareils,  shone  beside  such  choice  pears  as 
Marie  Louise  and  Louise  Bon,  and  half-a-dozen  choice  Doyennes 
and  Beuri-es.  This  section  of  the  show  was  frequented  by  many 
visitors  who  affected  little  interest  in  the  less  substantial  marvels  of 
fungology.  A  fitting  finish  to  a  week  of  excursions  was  a  visit 
to  Oredenhill  Camp,  the  wooded  site  of  an  ancient  British  strong¬ 
hold,  containing  fifty  acres,  and  enclosed  by  a  double  and  pre¬ 
cipitous  ditch  with  three  entrances,  overlooking  the  Roman  station 
at  Kenckester.  The  ascent  to  this  height  from  Oredenhill  Court 
enabled  the  visitors  to  see  the  “  Prophet  Elm,”  with  a  clear  bole 
of  40  ft.  and  a  girth  of  14  ft.  1 1  in.,  to  which  a  superstition  attaches 
that  the  breaking  of  a  branch  betokens  the  death  of  the  head  of 
the  house.  The  adjoining  orchard  also  gave  an  opportunity  of 
surveying  several  specimens  of  the  far-famed,  but  now  rare, 
Foxwhelp  apple  tree,  the  cider  made  from  which  is  beyond  price. 
Whether  the  devoted  mycologists  who  plied  their  researches 
on  that  historic  hill  will  forget,  amidst  the  contents  of  their 
“  vascula,”  the  beverage  which  Credenhill’s  hospitality  enabled 
them  to  taste  at  its  best  and  at  its  source,  we  know  not ;  certain  it 
is  that  one  visitor  went  home  with  an  increased  zest  for  the  study 
of  two  volumes  which  no  Herefordian  library  should  be  without — 
Knight's  Pomona  Herefordensis,  and  Philips’s  Poem  on  Cider. 


LONDON  PUMPS. 

nPIIE  water  of  Aldg-ate  pump-  is  bright,  cool,  and  sparkling 
-L  when  first  drawn,  and  these  agreeable  qualities  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  the  products  of  decomposed  nitrogenous  matter  of  the 
most  offensive  kind — in  other  words,  sewage  and  dead  bodies. 
This  is  the  substance  of  a  report  lately  made  by  the  Medical  Officer 
of  Health  for  the  City  upon  the  few  pumps  which  yet  remain  open, 
and  it  inevitably  follows  that  they  will  be  closed.  Water,  as  we 
know,  has  always  been  a  great  destroyer  of  dead  bodies,  and  it 
appears  that  now  dead  bodies,  in  revenge,  are  destroying  water.  It 
is  true  that  a  Common  Councilman  states  that  this  water  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear,  cold,  and  tasteless,  and  asks  what  more  can  be  re¬ 
quired.  Well,  since  he  is  so  pressing,  we  should  say  that,  if  we 
must  drink  tbis  water,  a  little  brandy  might  be  required.  A 
“  Sanitarian,”  with  pitiless  accuracy,  explains  that  clear,  cold,  and 
tasteless  pump  waters  are  often  the  most  dangerous.  They  are  clear 
because  they  have  undergone  mechanical  filtration  through  the  earth, 
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and  they  are  cool  and  refreshing  to  the  palate  on  account  of  the  saline 
matters  which  they  contain  in  solution,  and  which  are  due  to  the 
decomposition  of  organic  remains  in  the  earth  through  which  they 
pass.  The  nature  of  this  organic  matter  varies.  In  the  City  it  i3 
usually,  as  another  authority  has  stated,  sewage  and  dead  bodies. 
It  seems,  then,  that  we  must  give  up  Aldgate  pump,  or  perhaps,  if 
we  feel  very  deeply  about  parting  with  it,  an  arrangement  might 
be  made  for  laying  on  water  to  it  from  the  nearest  main.  There 
was  once,  we  believe,  a  pump  in  the  Temple  and  another  in  Gray’s 
Inn,  and  it  was  a  common  habit  in  summer  to  fetch  water  from  it 
into  chambers,  which  might  or  might  not  he  qualified  with 
whisky.  But  now,  if  there  are  any  Good  Templars  in  the  Temple, 
they  must  have  a  hard  time  of  it.  The  water  laid  on  by  the  Com¬ 
panies  shows,  we  believe,  a  low  percentage  of  organic  matter  in 
solution,  hut  it  is  not  cool  in  summer  nor  particularly  bright,  and 
it  has  no  such  refreshing  quality  as  the  pump  water  of  former 
times.  It  deserves  attention  by  those  who  lament  or  condemn 
the  use  of  what  they  call  intoxicating  liquors,  that  pleasant  and 
wholesome  drinking  water  has  ceased  to  exist  in  London,  No 
doubt  you  may  get  filtered  and  iced  water  hv  paying  for  it,  hut 
there  is  no  such  poor  man’s  luxury  nowadays  as  was  the  ladle  of 
Aldgate  Pump  before  sanitarians  discovered  the  dangerous  prox¬ 
imity  of  sewage.  “  The  water-hearing  gravel  of  London  ”  is  stated 
by  a  high  authority  to  he  supplied  almost  exclusively  by  sewage, 
and  the  water  pumped  from  shallow  wells  iu  London  is  said  to  bo 
little  else  than  filtered  sewage.  The  Rivers  Pollution  Commis¬ 
sioners  some  years  ago  conducted  an  experiment  of  filtering  London 
sewage  through  fifteen  feet  of  sand,  and  this  process  might  with 
some  approach  to  accuracy  he  described  as  making  pump  water, 
such  as  London  has  lately  drunk.  The  difference  between  the 
condition  of  our  population  and  that  of  some  other  countries  as 
regards  facilities  for  temperance  is  strikingly  shown  in  a  recent 
book  on  Untrodden  Spain,  which  describes  the  water-drinking 
habits  of  the  mass  of  Spaniards. 

It  does  seem  hard  that  after  we  have  closed  the  graveyards  and 
diverted,  or  supposed  ourselves  to  have  diverted,  the  sewage  of 
London  into  main  drains  constructed  at  enormous  cost,  we  should 
still  be  told  that  the  condition  of  the  soil  of  London  has  gradually 
become  worse,  and  is  now  incurably  polluted.  And  the  case  of 
London  is  not  by  any  means  the  worst.  A  supply  of  drinking 
water  which,  if  not  very  nice,  is  allowed  to  be  tolerably 
wholesome,  is  provided  for  Londoners,  and  it  is  even 
expected  that,  by  diverting  the  sewage  of  towns  in  the  valley  of 
the  Thames,  the  water  of  that  river  may  he  further  purified.  But 
in  many  towns  and  districts  the  process  which  has  been  going  on 
for  some  years  in  and  about  London  does  not  seem  to  have  begun. 
Money  has  been  spent,  and  good  intention  and  effort  wasted,  in 
attempts  to  do  that  which  all  trustworthy  authority  now  declares 
to  he  impossible — namely,  to  purify  sewage  by  any  method  other 
than  that  of  spreading  it  over  a  sufficient  breadth  of  soil.  Mr.  \Y. 
Hope,  V.C.,  in  a  recent  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  states  that  for 
twenty  years  the  leading  chemists  of  this  country  have  always 
said  that  sewage  could  he  entirely  purified  by  its  application  to 
the  soil,  and  almost  all  these  chemists  have  pronounced  the  com¬ 
plete  purification  of  sewage  by  any  other  system  or  process  to  he 
an  impossibility.  The  outside  public  has  heard  something  of  these 
systems  or  processes,  which  may  he  called  chemical  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  mechanical  process  of  pumping  sewage  over  land, 
and  we  may  at  least  say  that  the  chemical  processes  show  only  a 
partial  and  temporary  success.  There  is  already  as  much  literature  of 
sewage  as  would  load  a  waggon :  but  if  further  inquiry  he  really  needed 
on  this  point,  it  should  be  made  at  once.  Government  would  he 
at  least  willing  to  take  such  a  safe  step  as  the  appointment  of  one 
more  Commission.  But  there  really  is  no  occasion  or  excuse 
for  more  delay.  As  Mr.  Hope  tells  us,  this  operation  of  nature,  or 
rather  the  conditions  on  which  alone  nature  will  condescend  to  act  as 
our  scavenger  and  washerwoman,  have  been  sufficiently  investigated. 
W  e  must  aerate  tlie  land  to  which  we  apply  sewage,  and  we  must 
not  overtax  its  power.  This  power  lies,  indeed,  rather  in  the 
air  than  in  the  earth,  but  the  quantity  of  sewage  which  may  be 
purified  iu  the  course  of  a  year  by  one  acre  of  porous  earth  is  after 
all  enormous.  This  purification,  too,  might  be  just  as  complete 
although  the  earth  were  unassisted  by  vegetation  of  any  kind.  The 
process  has  been  called  by  Professor  Franklaud  “  intermittent 
downward  filtration,”  and  the  only  practical  way  in  which  this 
process  can  be  carried  out  is  by  irrigation.  It  is  not,  as 
Mr.  Hope  says,  his  fault,  although  it  may  he  his  misfortune, 
,  that  the  words  which  perpetually  occur  in  treating  of  this 
subject  all  end  in  “ation.”  lie  admits  the  dulness  and 
dreariness  of  this,  which  is,  in  his  view,  the  most  important  topic 
of  the  day,  and  the  only  prospect  which  he  sees  of  fixing  public 
attention  on  it  is  that  every  journalist  should  resolve  to  write  upon 
sewage  at  least  once  a  fortnight.  He  has  certainly  put  the  matter 
in  a  new  and  startling  aspect  by  connecting  it  with  the  loss  of  the 
Vanguard.  He  asks,  'Who  will  venture  to  predict  the  result  of 
the  next  naval  war  ?  Old  salts  declare  that  we  have  lost  our  sea¬ 
manship,  and  if  we  lose  even  temporarily  command  of  the  seas,  we 
are  exposed  to  famine,  unless  we  utilize  our  sewage,  and  thereby  in¬ 
crease  the  production  of  our  soil.  This,  according  to  him,  is  the 
political  importance  of  the  question,  and  its  social  importance  is 
equally  great ;  for,  he  says,  want  of  nourishment  makes  weakly 
children,  who  grow  into  ricketty  men  and  women,  and  these, 
having  no  constitutional  strength,  support  themselves  with  gin. 
whence  comes  the  drunkenness,  vice,  and  misery  of  our  great 
towns.  Many  persons  will  admit  that  children  need  milk,  hut  all 


will  not  at  once  embrace  Mr.  Hope's  proposition  that  milk  may  he 
obtained  by  a  circuitous  process  from  sewage.  We  would  not 
venture  to  compare  his  favourite  process  with  that  of  making  butter 
out  of  Thames  mud,  hut  there  are  people  so  stupid  as  to  think  that 
the  intermediate  stages  of  the  mangold  wurzel  and  the  ccw  make 
practically  no  difference. 

The  statement  as  to  City  wells  has  been  followed  by  a  similar 
statement  as  to  wells  beyond  the  City,  and  it  almost  comes  to  this, 
that  there  is  not  in  all  London  any  wholesome  spring  water.  The 
water  from  all  metropolitan  pumps  has  much  the  same  quality;  it 
is  bright,  cool,  pleasant,  and  deadly.  This  remarkable  power  of 
sewage  matter  to  give  a  sort  of  zest  to  water  is  not  likely,  in  an 
inventive  and  commercial  age,  to  remain  unimproved.  Wine  is 
largely  manufactured,  and  we  should  not  bo  surprised  to  hear  that 
sewage  had  been  made  useful  in  its  composition.  This  pollution 
of  soil  is  not  confined  to  London,  and  it  seems  as  if  society 
i  everywhere  had  been  running  accounts  with  nature,  and  all 
I  the  bills  were  coming  in  at  once.  It  appears  as  if  the  whole  of 
j  populous  England  were  soaked  and  permanently  vitiated  with 
sewage.  A  collection  of  examples  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in 
Professor  Corfield's  work  on  Treatment  of  Sewage,  published  in 
1870.  At  Guildford,  where  the  cesspools  were  sunk  into  chalk, 
soakage  from  them  took  place  to  such  an  extent,  that  they  are 
stated  to  be  dry  and  inoffensive.  At  Northampton  the  cesspools 
were  pits  dug  iu  spongy  sandstone.  They  were  hardly  ever  cleaned 
out,  and  always  nearly  empty.  It  was  a  principle  with  the  North¬ 
ampton  builders  that  a  cesspool  needs  no  drain,  so  absorbent  is  the 
sandy  stratum.  After  mentioning  other  instances,  Professor  Oor- 
field  considers  what  becomes  of  the  liquid  part  of  the  refuse  iu  all 
the  foregoing  arrangements,  in  which  no  attempt  is  made  to  retain 
it,  and  in  .some  of  which  its  escape  is  facilitated  as  much 
as  possible.  It  plainly  soaks  into  the  surrounding  soil  ; 
and  when  we  consider  how  close  to  houses  wells  are 
often  placed,  we  shall  not  he  surprised  to  find  that  they 
commonly  drain  the  cesspools.  One  of  the  Reports  of  the  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Privy  Council  states  that  “  the  wells  and  cesspools 
appeared  to  exchange  their  contents  with  great  facility.”  In  another 
case  the  wells  were  dug  in  the  same  ground  as,  and  generally 
within  five  or  ton  feet  of,  a  cesspool.  It  was  physically  de¬ 
monstrated  that  the  cesspools  do  feed  the  wells,  and  in  many  cases 
“the  fluid  thrown  into  the  cesspool  in  the  morning  is  pumped 
from  the  well  at  night.”  Yet  the  water  was  by  no  means  gene¬ 
rally  tainted,  or  at  least  the  taint  appeared  only  at  intervals,  or  if 
the  water  were  kept.  This  source  of  pollution  of  well  water 
was  pointed  out  as  long  ago  as  1844  by  the  Health  of  Towns 
Commissioners.  “  They  have  now  got  into  a  mode  of  deepening 
the  cesspools  until  they  come  to  the  first  stratum  of  sand. 
This  cutting  generally  carries  the  cesspool  into  a  spring, 
and  relieves  the  cesspool  of  the  liquid  portion  of  the  refuse. ’ 
These  extracts  show  that  the  mischief  has  been  long  known, 
and  indeed  it  was  chiefly  on  this  account  that  in  towns  cesspools 
were  abolished  and  waterclosets  substituted.  But  the  remedy 
came  too  late.  The  subsoil  of  all  our  large  towns  has  been  fouled 
beyond  possibility  of  purification,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  take 
care  that  the  evil  shall  go  no  further.  We  may  save  the  water,  if  we 
cannot  save  the  land.  But,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  question  what 
is  to  be  done  with  sewage  must  he  practically  considered.  Mr.  Hope 
tells  us  that,  six  years  ago,  a  Board  of  Health  had  before  it  the  ques¬ 
tion  what  it  should  do  with  the  sewage  of  a  population  of  80,000, 
which  they  were  forbidden  to  discharge  into  either  the  Thames  or 
Lea.  Their  engineer  advised  them  to  wait  and  see  what  the  me¬ 
tropolis  would  do.  But  the  metropolis  has  done  nothing,  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  pour  its  refuse  into  the  sea.  It  is  seen,  however,  even 
by  those  who  look  cursorily  at  the  subject,  that  this  plan  is 
only  temporary,  and,  whenever  it  is  laid  aside,  some  plan  of 
utilizing  sewage  must  take  its  place.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  utilization  would  not  he  largely  profitable  ;  but  he  that  as  it 
may,  if  it  he  necessary  it  must  he  done,  or  this  country  will  cease 
to  be  habitable.  Both  water  and  land  can  carry  a  good  deal  of 
injurious  matter,  hut  both  have  been  overloaded.  Tlie  accumula¬ 
tion  of  population  at  particular  spots  has  brought  these  difficulties 
to  a  crisis,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  we  may  hope 
to  seo  an  economical  and  wholesome  system  generally  adopted. 
That  which  has  been  done  for  years  at  Milan  may  he  done 
at  many  English  towns.  The  experience  of  the  irrigation 
around  Milan  proves  the  great  value  to  agriculture  of  a  com¬ 
mand  of  pure  water  alone,  and  of  the  immense  increase  of 
that  value  obtained  by  the  addition  of  sewage  combined  with  the 
higher  temperature  derived  by  the  liquid  in  its  passage  through 
a  town.  Two  Commissions,  in  1844,  and  again  in  1858,  have 
I  examined  and  reported  on  this  Milanese  system,  and  we  can  hardly 
he  mistaken  in  assuming  that  the  same  kind  of  thing  might  he 
done  iu  England.  The  question  whether  it  can  ho  dune  profitably 
depends  on  figures,  and  figures,  as  we  know,  are  amenable  to 
skilful  treatment.  But  even  if  sewage  could  not  bo  applied  pro¬ 
fitably  to  land,  we  should  still  say  that  it  must  be  applied  to  land, 
because,  speaking-  generally,  there  is  nothing  else  that  can  he  done 
with  it.  The  whole  subject  of  pollution  of  land  and  water  must 
he  dealt  with  before  long,  and  this  discussion  about  the  pumps  of 
London  will  he  useful  by  compelling  us  to  face  the  conditions 
under  which  we  live. 
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TRADING  IN  SPAIN. 

IF  Spain  contrives  to  pay  her  way  at  home  in  a  fashion,  hy 
ignoring  the  claims  of  her  foreign  creditors,  it  is  owing  in 
great  measure  to  the  primitive  and  frugal  habits  of  her  people. 
The  Spanish  labouring  classes  are  industrious  and  economical ; 
they  manage  to  lay  hy  from  their  hard  earnings,  because  they  have 
learned  to  support  life  upon  so  little.  Even  their  social  superiors 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  dispensing  with  many  things  which  their 
equals  elsewhere  regard  as  absolute  necessities  ;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  one  and  the  other  alike  break  out  in  an  occasional  ostentation  of 
display  which  seems  altogether  out  of  keeping  with  the  parsimoni¬ 
ousness  of  their  everyday  existence.  Crossing  the  Pyrenees  from 
France,  or  even  landing  in  Spain  from  the  other  peninsula  of  Italy, 
you  remark  a  contrast  between  the  countries,  at  least  when  you 
begin  to  penetrate  the  interior.  Great  seaports  are  necessarily 
much  the  same  all  the  world  over.  In  Valencia,  Malaga,  and 
Cadiz,  you  find  handsome  shops  dealing  in  cosmopolitan  luxuries 
with  multifarious  signs  of  commercial  activity.  The  busy  capital 
of  manufacturing  Catalonia  is  necessarily  a  city  apart,  and  its 
broad  Rambla ,  though  somewhat  bleak  of  aspect,  is  one  of  the 
most  showy  thoroughfares  in  Europe.  The  capital  of  Andalusia, 
really  a  seaport  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  though  lying  high  up 
the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir,  is  not  unworthy  of  the  voluptuous 
reputation  of  the  province,  and  the  winding  Calle  de  la  Sierpe — 
the  Street  of  the  Snake — glitters  with  millinery,  jewelry,  and  fans, 
and  all  the  fascinating  appointments  of  Southern  coquetry. 
Madrid,  in  its  modern  quarters,  is  French  as  far  as  it  goes.  It 
has  brought  its  tailors,  milliners,  hairdressers,  and  restaurateurs 
from  Paris,  and  behind  a  luxury  of  plateglass  windows  they 
display  a  profusion  of  the  latest  Parisian  novelties  at  prices 
that  should  recompense  them  for  the  miseries  of  exile.  But, 
with  the  solitary  exception  of  Seville,  these  larger  cities  are 
only  half  Spanish.  And  in  the  smaller  provincial  towns  you  are 
struck  by  the  strange  deficiency  of  shops,  while  in  the  villages 
there  is  little  to  be  seen  for  sale  but  the  barest  necessities  of 
struggling  existence.  There  are  bakers  who  vend  batches  of 
coarse  loaves,  and  occasionally  those  fairer  samples  of  their  craft 
which  are  unpleasantly  suggestive  of  alum  to  the  suspicious. 
There  are  butchers  who  deal  chiefly  in  pork,  breaking  up  their 
pigs  into  those  scraps  and  odds  and  ends  which  are  to  be  stewed 
down  in  the  succulent  pucker o,  and  artistically  festooning  their  re¬ 
cesses  of  whitewashed  stone  with  strings  of  sausages  and  draperies 
of  intestines.  There  are  free  Spanish  translations  of  our  groceries 
and  Italian  warehouses,  where  bladders  of  rancid  lard,  fragrant 
cheeses,  and  shapeless  jars  of  highly  odoriferous  oil  are  the  pre¬ 
dominant  objects.  There  are  cobblers  and  saddlers,  and  dealers 
in  early  Moorish  pottery  ware  and  primitive  metal-work;  and 
these,  with  the  inevitable  wine  shops,  almost  exhaust  the  country 
commercial  directory.  They  all  trade  chiefly  in  the  most  in¬ 
dispensable  articles  in  their  simplest  forms.  You  see  none  of 
those  seductive  shows  of  cheap  sauces  and  pickles  which  are  con¬ 
spicuous  even  in  English  villages.  You  are  arrested  by  no 
invitation  to  try  “  our  choice  Hyson  ”  or  our  “  Arabian  coffee  roasted 
daily.”  There  are  no  haberdashers  parting  with  silks  and  satins  and 
rolls  of  ribbon,  bought  for  a  mere  trifle  in  banla-uptcy,  and  selling 
off  at  an  alarming  sacrifice.  The  most  that  is  to  be  procured  in 
the  way  of  feminine  costume  is  cut  from  some  serviceable  web 
of  coarse  brown  serge,  with  possibly  some  flaunting  Barcelona 
handkerchiefs  and  staring  Manchester  prints.  Any  enterprising 
tradesman  would  himself  pass  quickly  into  insolvency  who  set 
himself  to  inoculate  his  customers  with  a  taste  for  goods  that 
are  not  in  everyday  demand  ;  and  the  demands  of  his  customers, 
with  rare  exceptions,  are  strictly  limited,  as  we  have  said,  to  the 
articles  they  can  scarcely  dispense  with. 

The  fact  is  that  Spain  is  made  up  of  a  variety  of  provinces  which 
try  as  far  as  possible  to  be  absolutely  independent  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  They  barter  their  surplus  products  when  they  cannot 
supply  themselves,  but  they  study  saving  rather  than  spending, 
and  keep  their  money  as  much  as  possible  to  themselves.  Manu¬ 
factures,  as  a  rule,  are  entirely  local  and  excessively  backward,  while 
the  central  Government  in  its  hand-to-mouth  financial  policy  has 
imposed  most  onerous  duties  upon  all  foreign  imports.  The  country 
is  mountainous;  the  provinces  are  so  many  plains  or  basins 
divided  from  each  other  by  formidable  sierras  made  half-impassable 
by  the  heavy  snow-fall  for  a  good  part  of  the  year,  and  consequently 
the  cost  of  interchanging  commodities  hr  the  interior  has  added 
enormously  to  their  prime  cost.  Now  there  is  a  pretty  extensive  net¬ 
work  of  railways,  constructed  chiefly  by  rash  foreign  capitalists, 
and  some  grand  trunk  lines  traverse  the  kingdom  in  its  length  and 
breadth.  But  even  the  districts  lying  immediately  on  either  side 
of  these  lines  are  still  to  be  opened  up,  for  the  railways  were  made 
before  roads.  The  real  traffic  has  always  been  conducted  by  tedious 
trains  of  mules  and  pack-horses.  The  delivery  is  tolerably  sure,  all 
things  considered,  but  it  is  terribly  slow  and  proportionately 
expensive.  The  articles  of  ordinary  trade  are  not  such  as  can  be 
made  up  in  compact  packages.  A  mule  or  a  horse  can  only  be 
moderately  loaded  when  he  has  to  drag  a  pack-saddle  up  mountain¬ 
sides  as  steep  as  house  roofs,  by  zigzag  paths  laid  over  loose 
flints,  that  may  change  in  the  wet  season  into  watercourses.  There 
are  perils  from  thieves  too,  which  are  to  be  taken  into  account. 
“  Hawks  do  not  pick  out  hatvks’  eyes,”  as  the  old  proverb  has  it, 
in  the  Spanish  Peninsula  more  than  anywhere  else ;  and  a  cavalcade 
of  muleteers  will  often  go  free  when  a  diligence  or  private  traveller 
would  be  brought  to  a  standstill.  It  is  notorious  that  the  muleteers 
are  generally  honest,  and  feel  professionally  bound  to  defend  the 


property  entrusted  to  their  care ;  and  they  have  often  been  known 
to  make  a  gallant  and  successful  resistance  to  a  sudden  attack.  But  as 
a  rule,  we  imagine,  they  go  on  the  maxim  of  live  and  let  live,  and 
recognize  the  rival  industry  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  road.  In  the 
shape  of  insurance  they  pay  a  considerable  black  mail,  which,  of 
course  is  charged  to  their  employers,  and  added  in  the  end  to  the 
cost  of  the  goods.  Even  where  the  old-fashioned  cavalcades  ot 
muleteers  are  going  out  of  fashion,  the  drawbacks  on  traffic  are 
scarcely  diminished.  Suppose  some  packages  dropped  at  a  railway 
siding,  destined  for  an  enterprising  provincial  shopkeeper  who 
lives  twenty  miles  from  the  line.  The  packages  may  be  left  to  lie 
there  till  the  consignee  makes  special  arrangements  for  forwarding 
them.  Behind  the  station  or  the  village  attached  to  it  a  scrap  of 
decent  thoroughfare  ends  abruptly  in  a  rough  cart  track.  A  day 
or  two  of  heavy  rains  will  change  the  hard  baked  clay  into  a 
tenacious  swamp  that  is  almost  impassable.  If  the  goods  are 
loaded  on  a  country  vehicle,  the  wheels  on  one  side  sink  in  the 
ruts  to  the  axle-tree ;  the  labouring  oxen  give  up  the  hope¬ 
less  task  in  despair,  and  are  deaf  to  the  imprecations  of  their 
driver,  and  impassive  even  to  the  goad.  Or,  if  the  weather 
is  dry,  and  they  jolt  somehow  or  other  over  the  plain,  they 
are  likely  enough  to  break  their  hearts  against  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  mountain.  The  town  or  village  they  are  bound 
for  is  pretty  sure  to  be  perched  on  some  almost  inaccessible 
site,  selected  originally  with  an  eye  to  the  security  of  its  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Even  should  its  gates  be  reached  with  extreme  labour  and 
sorrow,  it  is  as  likely''  as  not  that  the  carts  have  to  be  unloaded 
there,  and  the  contents  delivered  by  severe  personal  exertion  at 
the  doors  of  a  purchaser  who  lives  up  a  lane  like  a  staircase.  So 
long  as  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on,  so  long  as  ordinary  road-making 
is  an  unfamiliar  art,  the  mass  of  Spaniards  will  have  few  tempta¬ 
tions  to  alter  their  old  frugal  habits  ;  and  so  long,  consequently, 
the  men  who  manage  the  national  finances  will  have  the  savings  of 
the  people  to  draw  upon  in  the  hardest  times.  And  in  this  semi- 
barbarous  condition  of  society  we  have  the  secret  of  the  financial 
vitality  of  an  impoverished  country  distracted  by  civil  wars.  Like 
animals  of  a  very  low  organization,  Spain  manages  to  survive  with 
comparative  impunity  injuries  that  would  be  fatal  to  a  structure 
of  a  higher  order. 

But  if  the  Spaniards  can  habitually  live  on  little,  they  have  their 
own  ideas  of  luxury.  Semi-Orientals  in  their  liking  for  display, 
they  cheer  themselves  up  under  their  hardships  by  indulgence  in 
holiday  pomps,  and  the  anticipation  of  revelling  in  their  periodical 
festas.  The  man  who  roughs  it  on  the  coarsest  of  black  bread 
flavoured  with  onions  will  find  the  money  for  a  good  place  in  the 
bull-ring ;  and  the  sober  peasant  who  drudges  in  rags  will  turn  out 
on  a  saint's  day  the  gayest  of  the  gay,  with  his  wife  and  daughter 
sparkling  in  family  ornaments.  It  is  not  their  native  town  or  village 
that  supplies  them  with  the  finery  they  sport  on  these  festive  oc¬ 
casions.  They  do  their  exceptional  shopping  at  those  periodical 
fairs  which  are  flourishing  institutions  with  all  semi-civilized 
nations.  A  Correspondent  of  the  Times  gave  an  interesting 
account  the  other  day  of  a  great  fair  held  at  Albacete,  on  the 
confines  of  Murcia  and  La  Mancha.  This  gathering  at  Albacete 
is  a  famous  one,  and  is  held  at  a  town  with  a  lucrative  local 
industry  in  cutlery,  which  is  moreover  favourably  situated  be¬ 
tween  a  couple  of  comparatively  rich  provinces.  But  it  is 
only  a  type  of  an  infinity  of  other  fairs  that  have  been  cele¬ 
brated  from  time  immemorial  all  over  the  Peninsula.  They  are 
very  well  worth  visiting  by  strangers,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  show  the  Spanish  lower  orders  as  they  really  are.  On 
these  occasions  the  peasant  for  once  unbends  from  his  habitual 
reserve.  We  may  presume  that  he  enjoys  spending  money  like 
other  people,  and  enjoys  it  the  more  since  he  so  rarely  permits  him¬ 
self  the  indulgence.  He  is  constitutionally  sober,  in  spite  of  the 
trying  extremes  of  climate  to  which  he  is  exposed  in  the  course  of 
the  year  ;  but  on  a  fair  day  he  makes  a  point  of  drinking  in  good 
fellowship,  and  the  unwonted  conviviality  loosens  his  tongue. 
Conspicuous  in  the  long  rows  of  booths  are  those  which  vend  the 
fiery  aguardiente  and  copas  of  local  liqueurs  of  strange  names  and 
stranger  flavour.  The  unfamiliar  stimulants  naturally  make 
business  brisker,  yet  in  all  the  excitement  of  promiscuous 
shopping  the  Spaniard  does  not  forget  his  habitual  thrift.  The 
bargaining  that  goes  forward  reminds  one  of  the  Oriental  bazaar, 
where  time  seems  of  no  consequence  to  anybody,  and  ultimate 
agreement  entirely  out  of  the  question.  Here  a  gaily-attired 
maiden  is  cheapening  a  bodice,  a  ribbon,  or  a  silver  crucifix,  her 
lover  and  purse-bearer  standing  at  her  elbow,  leaving  his  lady-love 
to  do  the  talking.  There  a  well-to-do  farmer  is  in  solemn  treaty 
for  a  set  of  harness,  studded  with  brazen  knobs,  and  gay  with 
Cordovan  tassels ;  or  a  sturdy  muleteer  is  chaffering  over  a  gay 
caparison  in  those  brilliant  many-hued  stripes  which  are  a  legacy  of 
the  Moorish  occupation.  Quaint  pottery  and  fanciful  metal  ware 
display  their  attractions;  itinerant  cutlers  appeal  to  homicidal 
propensities  with  a  glittering  show  of  those  deadly  knives  that 
turn  with  a  fatal  rip  in  the  hand,  leaving  the  wound  past 
healing.  There  are  the  long  matchlocks,  often  roughly  inlaid,  that 
seem  more  handy  for  projecting  through  the  bushes  in  a  brigand 
ambush  than  for  carrying  across  the  saddle-bow  of  the  peaceful 
muleteer ;  there  are  the  indispensable  cloaks  more  or  less  wrought 
in  embroidery,  with  their  voluminous  hoods  flaunting  in  crimson  or 
purple.  Thus,  with  one  thing  or  another,  a  great  deal  of  money 
changes  hands  on  these  occasions,  but  then  the  travelling  chapmen 
are  a  careful  class,  like  their  customers,  and  in  their  turn  are  laid 
under  contribution  by  the  Treasury.  So  that  the  very  extrava¬ 
gances  of  the  economical  Spaniards  can  be  turned  to  account  by 
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their  needy  Governments ;  and  the  country  thus  contrives  to  keep 
its  head  above  water,  when  any  more  civilized  nation  must  in¬ 
fallibly  have  been  submerged  long  ago. 


I! AGING  AT  NEWMARKET. 

nnnE  dangers  which  at  one  time  threatened  the  Middle  Park 
JL  Plate  have  happily  passed  over.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  regarded  the  great  two-year- 
old  race  with  feelings  of  jealousy — first,  as  not  having  been 
established  hv  themselves ;  and,  secondly,  as  being  a  standing 
protest  against  their  own  mismanagement  of  sport  at  New¬ 
market.  After  the  death  of  the  liberal-minded  founder  of  this 
great  prize,  its  fate  hung  in  the  balance.  The  childish  pro¬ 
posal  of  one  member  of  the  Club  that  its  name  should  be 
changed  was  summarily  rejected ;  but  though  it  was  ultimately 
agreed  that  the  race  should  be  continued  for  awhile  under  its 
original  title,  the  added  money  was  reduced  by  one-half,  and  a  year 
or  'two  ago  it  was  announced  that  even  the  diminished  amount 
would  not  be  forthcoming  in  1875.  More  than  one  enterprising 
breeder  of  thoroughbreds  would,  we  believe,  have  willingly  con¬ 
tributed  the  five  hundred  pounds,  or  even  a  larger  sum, 
out  of  his  own  pocket ;  but  the  Club  declined  to  be  be¬ 
holden  again  to  a  single  individual  for  a  contribution  which 
they  themselves  were  unable  or  unwilling  to  furnish.  W  hat, 
however,  could  not  be  accepted  from  one  donor  might,  it 
was  discovered,  be  accepted  from  an  associated  body  of  subscribers ; 
and  when  the  proprietors  of  the  principal  breeding-studs  in  the 
country  agreed  to  contribute  a  percentage  on  the  amounts  realized 
by  the  sale  of  their  yearlings  in  1874,  the  difficulty  was  solved. 
The  sum  so  produced  will,  it  is  understood,  reach  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  to  the  live  hundred  pounds  which  have  been  added  since  Mr. 
Blenkiron’s  death  ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  Jockey 
Club,  sensible  at  last  of  the  great  and  unabated  popularity  of  the 
race,  have  abandoned  their  opposition  to  it,  and  have  announced 
that  next  year  they  will  undertake  themselves  the  payment 
of  the  added  money.  On  no  occasion  since  the  establishment 
of  this  great  race  has  it  presented  so  open  an  appearance  as 
it  did  this  year.  The  two-year-olds  have  been,  as  a  rule,  very 
moderate,  and  their  running  has  been  so  contradictory  as  to 
defy  all  attempts  to  form  a  trustworthy  comparison  of  their  rela¬ 
tive  merits.  Two  only  stand  out  with  some  signs  of  pre-eminence 
above  their  fellows,  Farnese  and  Springfield ;  and,  curiously 
enough,  neither  of  these  was  entered  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate. 
Farnese,  roarer  though  he  be,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  horse  at  the 
present  time,  and  Springfield  is  not  only  a  grand-looking  colt,  but 
has  also  won  his  races  in  grand  style ;  aud  if  the  pair  meet  in  the 
Criterion  next  week,  the  race  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  the  year.  In  the  absence  of  Farnese  and  Springfield,  the  best 
representatives  of  public  form  left  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate  were 
Skylark  and  M.  de  Fligny.  The  former,  who  is  a  very  useful  colt,  had 
incurred  the  extreme  penalty  through  his  victory  in  the  Chesterfield 
Stakes,  and  could  hardly  have  hoped  to  accomplish  what  such  horses 
as  Sunshine  and  Achievement  attempted  without  success.  Having 
another  valuable  engagement,  which  was  well  within  his  reach,  on 
the  same  day,  Skylark  was  very  wisely  withdrawn  from  the  great 
race,  and  Lord  Falmouth  was  represented  by  Fetterlock  instead. 
Among  the  other  public  runners  who  took  part  in  the  Middle  Park 
Plate  may  be  mentioned  Hellenist,  Advance,  Caballero,  Kaleido¬ 
scope,  Retrospect,  and  Correggio,  and  a  glance  at  the  Calendar  will 
show  that  none  of  these  had  any  strong  claims  to  the  position  of  fa¬ 
vourite  against  a  highly-tried  dark  horse.  In  fact,  it  was  generally 
expected  that  the  winner  would  spring  from  the  dark  division,  and 
in  consequence  the  number  of  dark  horses  that  started  was  un¬ 
usually  large,  eleven  out  of  a  field  of  thirty  never  having  previ¬ 
ously  faced  the  starter.  One  of  the  eleven,  Lollypop,  was 
ultimately  made  a  great  favourite  on  the  strength  of  a  trial  with 
Town  Crier,  but  he  failed  altogether  to  run  up  to  his  trial  form, 
and  was  indeed  one  of  the  first  horses  beaten  in  the  race.  The 
thirty  were  not  a  very  striking-looking  field,  considering  that  they 
were  contesting  the  greatest  two-year-old  race  of  the  year, 
and  the  large  majority  of  them  will  probably  have  to  content 
themselves  with  much  less  ambitious  events  in  future ;  still 
Madeira,  a  fine  chestnut  filly  from  the  stable  which  in  the  two 
previous  years  supplied  the  winner  of  the  Middle  Park  Plate, 
Blandford,  Ileurtebise,  and  a  few  more  had  abundant  recommenda¬ 
tion  on  the  ground  of  good  looks.  Petrarch  was  not  very  generally 
liked,  being  somewhat  deficient  in  strength,  and  many  who  sup¬ 
ported  him  did  so  on  account  of  his  breeding,  his  dam  Laura 
having  produced  such  winners  as  Lemnos,  Fraulein,  and  Proto¬ 
martyr.  Considering  the  size  of  the  field,  it  was  marvellous  what 
little  delay  there  was  at  the  post ;  and  this  was  fortunate,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  weather  was  all  that  could  not  be  desired.  The  race 
turned  out  as  easy  an  affair  as  that  for  the  Cesarewitch  had  heen 
two  days  previously.  Petrarch  and  Madeira  got  away  from  their 
field  in  the  first  few  hundred  yards,  and  raced  together  to  the  dip, 
whence  Petrarch  came  out  full  of  running,  and  won  in  a  canter  by 
four  lengths— the  easiest  victory  ever  achieved  in  the  Middle  Park 
Plate.  Madeira  tired  very  much  at  the  finish,  and  thus  enabled 
Heurtebise  and  M.  de  Fligny  to  come  up  to  her,  though  she  still 
managed  to  secure  second  money  by  a  neck,  the  same  distance 
separating  the  French  filly  from  Count  de  Lagrange's  representa¬ 
tive.  M.  de  Fligny,  being  penalized  for  his  Goodwood  victories, 
was  giving  Petrarch  7  lbs.  and  io  lbs.  to  the  second  and  third ;  so 


his  performance  was  by  no  means  despicable,  and,  judging  from 
his  running,  it  seems  almost  certain  that  Farnese,  had  he  been  in 
the  race,  would  have  finished  in  the  first  three,  though  he  probably 
might  not  quite  have  succeeded  in  giving  9  lbs.  and  a  beating  to 
Petrarch.  The  latter  has  only  one  more  engagement  this  season, 
the  Dewhurst  Plate  next  week,  over  the  last  seven  furlongs  of  the 
Rowley  Mile.  This  is  a  most  severe  course  for  a  two-year-old, 
and  the  Middle  Park  Plate  winner  will  have  to  give  Springfield 
10  lbs.  If  he  should  accomplish  this  task  successfully,  there  will 
bo  little  doubt  about  his  being  the  winter  favourite  for  the  Derby 
of  1876. 

There  was  plenty  of  good  two-year-old  racing  during  last  week, 
apart  from  the  great  event  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  meeting.  Mr. 
Howes’s  pretty  filly,  Twine-the-Plaiden,  after  beating  Zee  on  two 
occasions,  first  in  the  Post  Sweepstakes  over  the  T.Y.C.,  and 
then  in  the  Bretbv  Stakes  over  the  last  three-quarters  of  the 
Rowley  Mile,  was  brought  out  a  second  time  on  the  afternoon 
of  her  second  victory  to  contend  against  Skylark,  King  Death, 
and  Coltness.  All  four  carried  5  lbs.  extra  weight,  and  Skylark 
won  very  easily,  Twine-the-Plaiden  having  hardly  had  breathing¬ 
time  since  the  Bretbv  Stakes.  John  Day  beat  a  smart  field,  including 
Carthusian  and  Gavarni,  for  a  Plate  on  the  T.Y.C.,  and  in  the 
Clearwell  Stakes  Farnese  continued  his  career  of  uninterrupted 
victory.  He  was  opposed  by  All  Heart,  Glacis,  Goral,  and  the 
colt  by  Blinkhoolie  out  of  Aline,  and  to  each  of  these  he  was 
giving  9  lbs.  Weight,  however,  is  of  no  consequence  to  Lord 
Falmouth’s  flying  colt,  and  he  shook  off  his  antagonists  with¬ 
out  difficulty.  All  Heart  did  not  run  nearly  as  well  as 
Doncaster,  and  his  owner  is  ill-advised  to  make  him  do  so 
much  work.  The  Ditch  Mile  Nursery  and  the  Juvenile  Handi¬ 
cap  for  two-year-olds  were  both  carried  off  by  Ilardrada,  a  son 
of  Voltigeur  and  Mysotis,  and  both  by  breeding  and  perform¬ 
ance  a  genuine  representative  of  the  famous  Zetland  colours.  He 
was  leniently  weighted,  no  doubt,  receiving  29  lbs.  from  Levant 
and  38  lbs.  from  John  Day  in  his  first  race,  and  19  lbs.  from 
Ventnorand  16  lbs.  from  Camembert  in  his  second;  but  he  won 
both  his  engagements  in  good  racing  style.  An  unusually  good 
field  started  for  the  Prendergast  Stakes,  including  Kaleido¬ 
scope,  Red  Cross  Knight,  and  Father  Claret — all  penal¬ 
ized  6  lbs. — Julius  Cffisar,  Fetterlock,  Rosinante,  and  Retro¬ 
spect,  while  a  warm  favourite  was  found  in  Enguerrande,  a  French 
filly,  and  a  stable  companion  of  Salvator.  An  excellent  finish 
between  four  resulted  in  the  neck  victory  of  Kaleidoscope, 
Enguerrande  defeating  the  Gong  filly  by  a  similar  distance,  and 
Red  Cross  Knight,  close  up,  being  fourth.  This  was  another 
example  of  the  in-and-out  running  of  this  season’s  two-year-olds, 
Kaleidoscope  having  been  twice  beaten  by  Father  Claret,  and  once 
by  Retrospect.  Father  Claret  is,  however,  evidently  out  of  form 
now. 

Of  the  weight-for-age  races  during  the  week  we  may 
specially  notice  the  Royal  Stakes,  and  the  Newmarket  Oaks  and 
Derby.  The  first  of  these  events  was  an  easy  affair  for  Spinaway, 
who  gave  7  lbs.  and  a  good  beating  to  Semper  Durus  and  Maud 
Victoria  ;  but  in  the  Newmarket  Oaks,  carrying  the  same  penalty, 
it  was  all  she  could  do  to  defeat  her  stable  companion  Ladylove. 
The  pair  were  opposed  by  Tar  tine,  Skotzka,  and  Stray  Shot  ;  but 
these  three  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  race.  Ladylove  made  all 
the  running  and  was  winning  easily,  but  Spinaway,  who  is  a  lazy 
mare  and  wants  a  good  deal  of  rousing,  being  ridden  vigorously 
out  to  the  finish,  just  snatched  the  victory  in  the  last  stride  by  a 
head.  It  was  exceedingly  generous  of  Lord  Falmouth  to  allow  the 
public  favourite  to  be  ridden  out  to  the  end  in  this  way;  for 
to  himself  it  could  be  a  matter  of  no  consequence  which  of  his 
representatives  won,  seeing  that  he  doe&  not  concern  himself 
with  the  speculative  side  of  racing.  The  finish  between  Spin¬ 
away  and  Ladylove  was  the  Epsom  Oaks  over  again,  for  Ladylove 
could  then  have  finished  close  up  with  her  stable  companion,  and 
with  7  lbs.  the  best  of  the  weights  could  have  beaten  her  most 
assuredly.  Considering  that  Ladylove  was  weighted  for  the 
Cesarewitch  at  6  st.,  she  must  have  finished  very  near  the  winner 
of  that  race  had  she  accepted  and  started  for  it ;  and  her  indifferent 
running  three  weeks  ago  in  the  October  handicap  is  not  easy  to 
comprehend.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  about  Lord  Falmouth’s 
two  fillies  being  by  far  the  best  of  their  year.  The  Newmarket 
Derby  showed  with  equal  clearness  what  is  the  best  horse  of  the 
year,  for  Galopin,  carrying  7  lhs.  extra,  fairly  romped  in  over  the 
severe  last  mile  and  a  half  of  the  Beacon  course  from  Craig  Millar 
— also  penalized  7  lbs. — Balfe,  Saint  Leger,  Picnic,  and  New  Hol¬ 
land.  Here  was  plain  proof  of  the  inferiority  of  the  St.  Leger 
field,  and  of  what  a  certainty  the  Doncaster  race  would  have  been 
for  the  Derby  winner  had  he  been  entered  for  it.  None  the  worse 
for  his  severe  exertions  in  the  great  match  with  Lowlander  two 
days  before,  Galopin  proved  iu  the  Newmarket  Derby  that  he 
could  stay  as  well  as  go  fast,  and  at  the  top  of  the 
hill  he  was  merely  cantering,  while  his  five  opponents 
were  in  hopeless  difficulties.  For  the  rest,  the  truth  of 
the  St.  Leger  running  was  strictly  confirmed.  Despite  the 
advantage  in  the  weights,  neither  Balfe  nor  St.  Leger  could  get 
nearer  to  Craig  Millar  than  they  did  at  Doncaster,  while  Picnic 
showed  no  improvement  on  his  wretched  display  in  the  North. 
The  amalgamated  Queen's  Plates  produced  as  good  a  race  as  last 
year,  and  among  the  ten  runners,  of  whom  four  were  French,  were 
Louise  Victoria,  Lily  Agnes,  Bertram,  Nougat,  and  Figaro  II. 
Lily  Agnes  ran  well  for  the  greater  part  of  the  distance,  but  gave  way 
in  the  dip,  almost  at  the  same  point  where  Peut-Etre  got  the  best  of 
her  last  year.  Thenceforth  the  race  was  left  to  Louise  Victoria  and 
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Figaro  II.,  and  after  a  grand  finish  Mr.  Cartwright's  mare  just  de¬ 
feated  the  French  representative  by  a  head. 

We  have  litt  le  more  to  say  of  the  general  racing  of  the  week,  which 
was  far  superior  to  what  we  have  been  accustomed  to  of  late  at  New¬ 
market,  than  that  Modena  in  the  Autumn  Handicap  proved  that  over 
her  own  course  her  speed  is  unabated,  and  that  weight  cannot  stop 
her ;  and  that  the  match  between  Chaplet  and  Levant,  at  a  difference 
of  a  stone  for  the  year,  was  won  very  cleverly  by  Lord  Ilartington’s 
filly.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  the  Jockey  Club  have  resolved 
to  set  vigorously  to  work  during  the  coming  winter  to  revise  the 
Rules  of  Racing  as  well  as  their  own  Rules,  and  that  they  have 
elected  Sir  Samuel  Martin  an  honorary  member,  for  the  purpose,  we 
presume,  of  obtaining  his  advice  and  assistance  on  the  many  points 
of  difficulty  which  are  certain  to  arise.  We  trust  that  next  spring 
the  Club  will  be  able  to  put  forward  a  code  of  racing  law  free  from 
the  anomalies  which  abound  in  the  existing  rules. 


REVIEWS. 


ADAMS’S  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN.* 

ORIENTAL  history  as  told  by  native  historians  is  not  generally 
interesting.  The  despotic  system  of  government  prevalent 
in  the  East  is  apt  to  destroy  all  national  life,  and,  while  raising- 
to  an  undue  elevation  the  governing  powers,  to  treat  the  masses  of 
the  people  as  insignificant  and  unworthy  of  notice.  From  a  con¬ 
stant  contemplation  of  this  view  of  affairs  historians  become 
imbued  with  a  like  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  rulers,  and  a 
like  contempt  for  the  ruled.  Their  works  faithfully  reflect  this 
sentiment,  and  their  pages  are  filled  only  with  accounts  of  in¬ 
cidents  in  the  life  and  circumstances  of  the  death  of  sove¬ 
reigns,  their  wars,  their  glories,  and  their  defeats.  Of  the  change 
of  habits,  growth  of  feeling,  and  varying  interests  among  the 
people,  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  tell,  for  under  a  despot’s  rule 
there  can  be  no  advancement ;  all  must  be  stationary,  and  public 
opinion  can  find  no  free  expression,  even  if  it  be  not  utterly  crushed 
out.  The  history  of  Japan  is  no  exception  to  this  rule,  and  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  contents  of  Mr.  Adams's  first  volume  was 
derived  from  native  sources,  we  expected  only  to  find  in 
it  an  interesting  and  trustworthy  record  of  the  Mikados  and  their 
Courts,  nor  were  we  disappointed.  But  the  space  of  time 
embraced  in  the  volume  before  us — 1865  to  1871 — finds  no  parallel 
in  the  earlier  annals  of  Japan.  Not  only  has  it  witnessed  a  com¬ 
plete  revolution  of  the  system  of  government,  hut  that  revolution 
has  been  accompanied  by  no  less  sweeping  changes  in  the  popular 
mind.  Each  and  every  national  belief,  whether  as  regards  religion, 
politics,  or  social  customs,  has  been  rooted  up.  Buddhism  lias 
been  disestablished ;  the  shrines  of  Shinto  have  been  revo¬ 
lutionized  ;  feudalism  has  given  place  to  government  by  popular 
representatives  ;  and  manners  and  customs  which  were  the  natural 
product  of  purely  Oriental  institutions  have  been  exchanged 
for  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  America.  All  these 
changes  present  features  of  great  interest.  We  should  like 
to  know  how  they  originated ;  by  whom  and  with  what  object 
they  were  fostered  and  supported  ;  and  how  far  they  have  been 
accepted  by  the  lower  classes.  It  would  be  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  Confucian  doctrine  to  suppose  that  the  people  would 
blindly  follow  the  lead  of  the  Mikado  and  bis  Court ;  but  in  the 
wonderful  changes  which  have  come  over  the  face  of  Japanese 
society,  Confucianism  has  been  voted  obsolete,  the  people  have 
been  encouraged  to  think  for  themselves,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  that  they  can  have  become  suddenly  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  the  very  radical  reforms  which  have  been  effected,  or 
that  they  can  have  consented  to  stand  by  as  willing  spectators  at 
the  funeral  pyre  of  every  national  and  distinctive  institution  which 
has  been  endeared  to  them  by  ancient  and  inherited  associations. 

On  these  points  Mr.  Adams  throws  but  occasional  rays  of  light. 
He  has  preferred  to  follow  the  style  of  his  first  volume,  and  to 
trace  the  changes  in  the  political  system  of  the  empire  and  the 
conduct  of  diplomatic  business  on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Foreign  Ministers,  instead  of  reflecting  in  his  pages 
the  dili'erent  phases  of  thought  through  which  the  national  mind 
has  passed.  It  must  he  confessed  that  these  subjects  supply  ample 
material  for  his  work.  When  his  narrative  begins  in  1865  we 
find  the  Shogun,  or,  as  he  used  to  he  called  by  foreigners,  the 
Tycoon,  in  full  possession  of  almost  regal  power  at  A’edo,  while  the 
Mikado  was  condemned  to  a  life  of  seclusion  at  Kioto.  But  not 
long  afterwards  the  results  of  causes  which  had  been  long  at  work 
began  to  manifest  themselves,  and  the  conclusion  and  the  carrying 
out  of  the  foreign  treaties  lighted  into  a  flame  the  discontent  which 
had  for  some  time  been  smouldering  at  the  authority  which  was 
exercised  by  tho  Shogun.  There  can  he  no  doubt  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  treaties  were  forced  upon  tho  Shogun,  and  that  he 
agreed  to  them  simply  because  at  the  moment  he  was  unable  to 
resist  the  pressure  brought  to  hear  upon  him,  and  because  he 
hoped  that,  by  satisfying  the  immediate  demands  of  the  foreign 
representatives,  he  should  he  able  to  gain  that  principal  aim  of 
Oriental  diplomatists  in  all  cases  of  difficulty — time.  He  found, 
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however,  that  the  Treaty  Powers  were  in  no  humour  to  allow  him 
to  evade  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements,  and  he  was  therefore 
compelled  to  apply  to  the  Mikado  for  his  Imperial  sanction  to  the 
treaties.  But  this  was  not  lightly  to  he  gained.  The  reigning 
Mikado  was  the  same  who  a  short  time  previously  had  declared 
to  his  assembled  Daimios  that  it  was  their  bounden  duty  to  sweep 
the  “  ugly  barbarians  ”  away  in  order  that  the  national  polity  might 
he  preserved  intact.  When  he  was  asked,  therefore,  to  ratify  the 
treaties  and  agree  to  the  opening  of  Iliogo  and  Ozaka  to  trade,  he 
ilatly  refused  his  consent,  and  it  was  not  until  it  was  agreed  that 
Iliogo  should  never  be  opened  that  his  sanction  to  the  treaties  was 
ultimately  obtained.  The  country  was  now  in  a  very  disturbed 
state,  ancl  a  civil  war  was  raging  between  the  Government  and  the 
powerful  clan  of  Choshiu.  While  matters  were  hurrying  to  a  crisis 
the  Shogun,  in  that  convenient  way  in  which  Oriental  magnates 
disappear  when  then-  presence  becomes  embarrassing,  suddenly 
died.  A  year  later  an  attack  of  small-pox  proved  fatal  to  the 
Mikado,  and  the  stage  was  thus  cleared  for  the  advent  of  a  new 
order  of  things. 

CliaDge  now  followed  change  in  quick  succession.  The  new 
Sliogun  showed  himself  well  disposed  towards  foreigners  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  foreign  Ministers  at  Ozaka  with  a  civility  which  almost 
amounted  to  cordiality.  But  the  progress  of  events  was  rapidly 
tending  towards  the  extinction  of  his  olfice,  and  the  first  direct 
move  in  that  direction  was  made  hv  the  ex-Prince  of  Tosa,  who 
in  1867  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Shogun,  in  which  he  attributed 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  to  the  fact  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  proceeded  from  two  centres,  the  Mikado  and  the  Shogun,  and 
he  therefore  proposed  that  the  governing  power  should  he  restored 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mikado.  The  pressure  from  without  which 
was  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  this  proposition  was  such  that 
the  Shogun  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  shortly  afterwards  he  issued 
a  manifesto  in  which  he  returned  to  the  Mikado  the  authority 
which  had  been  delegated  to  him.  An  entirely  new  political 
constitution  was  now  established,  which  embodied  a  deliberative 
Assembly,  and  under  which  the  machinery  of  government  was 
divided  into  eight  departments.  By  degrees  the  Mikado  began  to 
appear  more  and  more  in  public.  lie  held  military  and  naval 
reviews,  and  received  the  foreign  representatives  in  friendly 
audiences.  Step  by  step  the  old  order  of  things  passed  away,  and 
all  things  became  new,  until  it  has  become  difficult  to  trace  in  the 
Japan  of  to-day  any  likeness  to  the  country  where  hut  eight  years 
ago  the  feudal  system  was  in  full  force,  and  over  which,  in  the 
enforced  retirement  of  the  Emperor,  a  Mayor  of  the  Palace  held 
practical  sway. 

The  reforms  which  have  thus  been  accomplished  have,  however, 
not  always  been  accompanied  with  equally  enlightened  courses  of 
action  in  other  directions,  nor  have  they  been  arrived  at  without 
repeated  outbreaks  of  collective  and  individual  opposition.  It  is 
strange  to  find  that,  as  the  relations  between  the  Government  and 
the  foreign  Treaty  Powers  became  more  intimate,  the  old  perse¬ 
cuting  spirit  began  to  revive.  One  of  fhe  first  acts  of  the  re¬ 
formed  Government,  immediately  after  the  Mikado  had  received 
the  Queen’s  letter  of  credence  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Harry  Parkes, 
was  to  issue  an  ordinance  prohibiting  “  the  evil  sect  called 
Christians.”  And,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the 
foreign  representatives,  partial  effect  was  given  to  this  ordinance 
by  the  publication  of  a  proclamation  ordering  more  than  four 
thousand  native  Christians  to  he  taken  charge  of  by  thirty-four 
Daimios,  in  the  proportions  therein  named,  for  the  space  of  three 
years.  “  These  poor  men,”  to  quote  Mr.  Adams,  “were  to  he  allowed 
no  communication  with  their  friends,  they  were  to  he  employed 
as  labourers  in  any  capacity  whatsoever,  and  were  to  live  in  lonely 
and  remote  places ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  to  he  treated  kindly, 
in  order  that  by  teaching  their  hearts  might  he  changed ;  hut  if 
they  did  not  repent,  severe— meaning  thereby  capital — punishment 
was  to  be  their  doom.”  It  is  believed,  however,  that  this  edict 
was  carried  out  at  the  time  only  in  the  case  of  1 20  Christians 
who  were  transported  by  sea  from  Nagasaki  to  various  points 
on  the  coast.  Two  years  later,  however,  shortly  after  the 
visit  of  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  after  the  Government  had 
given  assurance  to  the  foreign  representatives  that  its  conduct  to¬ 
wards  Christians  would  be  “  marked  by  the  progressive  spirit  of 
the  age,”  a  fresh  persecution  broke  out  at  Urakami,  near  Nagasaki, 
and  an  order  was  issued  for  the  removal  of  nearly  the  whole  male 
population  to  places  selected  for  their  exile.  These  men  had, 
writes  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  who  personally  investigated  the  case  on 
the  spot,  “  committed  no  otl'ence,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  had  indus¬ 
triously  followed  their  agricultural  pursuits  ;  and  only  twenty  days 
before  the  issue  of  the  above  order  they  had  paid  in  the  taxes  due  on 
the  harvest  which  they  had  just  husbanded.  On  hearing  that  they 
were  to  he  torn  from  their  homes,  many  of  these  poor  people  fled 
in  dismay  to  the  adjoining  hills,  while  about  a  hundred  and  fifty 
presented  themselves  at  the  Government  office  (in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  edict).  Thus  their  families  were  suddenly 
deprived  of  means  of  support,  and  a  peaceful  village  was  con¬ 
verted  into  a  scene  of  general  distress.”  And  it  is  to  he  ob¬ 
served  that,  although  at  the  present  time  the  Government  is 
anxious  to  reap  every  advantage  afforded  by  the  freedom 
accorded  to  its  subjects  in  foreign  countries,  it  is  by  no  means 
disposed  to  offer  similar  liberty  to  foreigners  visiting  Japan.  The 
difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  foreigners  travelling  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  are  as  great  now  as  ever,  or  even  greater, 
and  many  of  the  same  young  gentlemen  who,  while  receiving 
the  civilities  offered  them  in  European  capitals,  show  themselves 
courteous  and  obliging-,  no  sooner  tread  again  their  native  soil  than 
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their  manners  towards  the  fellow-countrymen  of  their  former 
entertainers  undergo  a  markedly  unpleasant  change. 

All  this  is  partly  our  own  fault.  We  have  spoilt  the  Japanese. 
The  ready  zeal  with  which  they  adopted  anything  and  everything 
that  was  new  and  un-Japanese  was  such  a  strange  experience  to  us, 
who  had  begun  to  look  on  the  stolid  and  immovable  Chinaman  as 
the  type  of  the  extreme  Easterns,  that  our  delight  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  common  sense.  Ilasty  and  often  ill-judged 
legislative  reforms  on  the  part  of  the  Mikado’s  Government  were 
pointed  at  as  instances  of  the  enlightened  and  progressive  spirit 
of  the  officials.  Every  mistake  was  forgotten,  every  inconsistency 
was  overlooked,  and  every  fault  was  easily  condoned  in  the  pleasure 
with  which,  to  use  the  conventional  expression,  we  welcomed  this 
waif  and  stray  into  the  community  of  Western  nations.  But,  like 
all  spoilt  children,  the  Japanese  are  on  many  points  proving  them¬ 
selves  to  be  captious  and  headstrong.  They  have  done  a  great 
deal  in  the  way  of  beneficial  reforms,  as  Mr.  Adams's  very  valuable 
volume  testifies ;  but  there  is  much  yet  to  be  done,  and  the  work 
which  lies  before  them  will  be  better  and  more  easily  accomplished 
if  they  discard  some  of  their  self-conceit,  and  learn  to  weigh  and 
consider  each  step  they  take  iu  the  light  afforded  by  the  records 
and  experiences  of  other  nations. 


FEUILLET’S  NEW  ROMANCE.* 

MFEUILLET,  in  Un  Manage  dam  le  Monde,  has  left  the 
•>  questionable  patli3  through  which  he  has  been  wont 
to  conduct  his  readers  in  the  track  of  men  and  women  whose 
vices,  of  the  most  commonplace  kind,  he  succeeded,  by  dint  of 
skilfully  entangled  poetical  descriptions,  in  raising  to  a  semblance 
of  exaltation.  lie  lias  abjured  the  enervating  sophistries  which 
aimed  at  an  inextricable  confusion  of  good  and  evil,  heroism  and 
crime  (and  which,  it  may  be  observed,  had  not  even  the  merit  of 
originality,  as  they  came  into  fashion  with  Kotzebue),  and  has 
once  more  delivered  himself  like  a  man  of  this  world.  The  charm 
of  style  which  has  always  been  at  his  command  is  no  longer  em¬ 
ployed  to  indicate  the  undelinable  attraction  of  women  who  are 
like  stars  escaped  from  their  orbits,  but  is  used  to  tell  a  straight¬ 
forward  story,  in  which,  but  for  a  disagreeable  savour  of  pedantry 
attaching  to  the  phrase,  one  would  be  inclined  to  say  there  is  an 
excellent  purpose.  But  M.  Feuillet's  skill  of  writing  is  such  that 
his  intention  is  never  obtrusive ;  indeed  it  might  be  possible  for 
a  hasty  reader  to  put  down  Un  Manage  dans  le  Monde  without 
suspecting  its  author  of  having  designed  a  satire  upon  some  crying 
faults  of  French  society,  and  carried  out  his  design  with  no  small 
success.  The  main  object  of  the  boob,  which  is  to  call  attention  to 
two  sources  of  domestic  unhappiness,  is  indeed  tolerably  obvious ; 
but  there  are  various  objectionable  phases  of  French  social  life  which 
arise  by  the  way,  and  which  the  writer  merely  describes  as  he  sees 
them,  with  little  or  no  comment.  It  is  reasonable,  however,  to 
conclude  that  he  regards  them  with  dislike. 

The  book  opens  in  the  drawing-room  of  Madame  de  la  Yeyle,  a 
Lady  whose  delight  and  pursuit  in  life  is  match-making.  She  was 
at  home  on  Friday  evenings,  and  her  receptions  were  cold, 
although  she  enlivened  them  with  music  : — “  On  y  respirait  un  air 
de  mystere.  On  y  voyait  passer  des  inconnus  en  cravate  blanche 
qui  souvent  ne  revenaient  pas.  Des  jeunes  filles  dclataient  subite- 
ment  en  sanglots  sans  qu’on  sut  pourquoi.  Tout  cela  jette  de  la 
glace  dans  un  salon.”  On  this  particular  Friday  Mine,  de  la 
Yeyle  is  engaged  in  a  work  of  pure  charity — an  attempt  to  make  a 
match  for  a  poor  cousin  of  her  husband's,  called  Edouard,  who 
“devait  etre  offert  a  la  fille  d’un  professeur  de  Sainte-Barbe. 
Edouard  etait  un  jeune  homme  gauche,  timide,  et  d’un  physique 
mediocre,  qu'il  n’etait  pas  facile  de  produire  avec  eclat.  Cependant 
il  etait  musicien  ;  il  jouait  passablement  de  la  flute.”  Mme.  de  la 
Yeyle  has  decided  that  she  will  present  him  in  the  character  of  a 
musician.  “Mon  Dieu,  disait-elle,  je  sais  bien  que  la  flute  est  un 
instrument  qui  ne  parle  pas  beaucoup  a  l’imagination,  mais  c’est 
encore  le  cote  briflant  de  ce  pauvre  Edouard.”  It  has  been  agreed, 
then,  that  in  the  course  of  the  evening  Edouard  shall  play  a  trio 
with  General  de  la  Veyle  and  Mme.  de  Lorris,  Mme.  de  la  Veyle’s 
daughter.  When  the  moment  arrives  Mme.  de  Lorris  and  the 
General  strike  the  note  upon  their  piano  and  violoncello  : — 

lidouard,  aprbs  avoir  essaye  de  prendre  l’aecord,  traversa  soudaiu  le  salon 
d’nn  pas  discret,  s’agenouilla  devant  la  ckeminee,  demonta  sa  flute  et  en  fit 
chauffer  les  fragments  avec  precaution. 

— Qu’est-ce  que  c’est?  dit  madame  de  la  Yeyle  pendant  que  la  fille  du 
professeur  dcliangeait  avec  sn  famille  des  regards  soucieux,  qu’est-ce  que 
c’est  done,  mon  ami  ?  Quelle  singuliere  occupation  \  ...  .  l’ourquoi 
faites-vous  chauffer  votre  flute  ? 

— C’est  pour  en  liausser  le  diapason,  ma  cousine,  dit  Edouard. 

— Comment !  vous  croyez  ?  ...  .  Quelle  drole  de  chose  \  ...  . 
Cela  me  parait  bien  bizarre  ....  bien  invraisemblable,  mon  ami. 
Enlin  tout  est  possible  ! 

Ldouard,  intimide  par  le  silence  contraint  du  public,  se  releva  un  peu  it 
la  hate,  et  prit  de  nouveau  l’accord  que  le  general  et  madame  de  Lorris  lui 
donnnient  avec  une  bienveillance  infatigable.  Son  oreille  n’e'tant  pas 
encore  satisfnite,  il  alia  reprendre  son  humble  posture  devant  la  cheminee, 
et  exposa  une  seconde  fois  les  fragments  de  sa  flute  h  la  clialeur  du  foyer. 
Cette  malheureuse  recidive  fit  naitre  dans  l’assistance  un  sourd  murmure  oil 
la  reprobation  se  melait  it  Philarite.  La  fille  du  professeur,  plus  rouge 
qu’une  tomate,  attacha  sur  sa  nitre  un  ceil  suppliant. 

— Mon  cher  lidouard,  dit  alors  la  marquise,  en  voila  assez.  Nous  ne 
pouvons  pas  passer  la  soiree  it  vous  voir  chauffer  votre  flute.  C’est  impos¬ 
sible,  vous  devez  le  comprendre.  11  vaut  mieux  renoncer  ...  ;  ce 

sera  pour  une  autre  fois,  mon  ami  ....  pour  une  autre  fois. 
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This  little  bit  of  comedy  serves  to  bring  on  the  principal 
characters  of  the  story.  After  the  disastrous  incident  of  the  flute 
the  party  breaks  up  in  sadness,  and  M.  de  Bias,  a  young  man  of 
fortune,  who  is  thinking  of  settling  down  to  married  life,  is  left 
alone  with  Mme.  de  la  Yeyle  and  her  daughter-in-law.  Mme.  de 
la  Veyle,  upon  hearing  of  M.  de  Bias’s  projects,  immediately  thinks 
of  a  model  wife  for  him,  a  certain  Marie  Fitz-Gerald,  who  is  at 
the  time  staying  with  her  mother  at  their  house  near  Melun.  It 
is  agreed  that  Mme.  de  la  Veyle  and  her  daughter-in-law  shall 
go  to  occupy  the  house  of  a  relation  close  by,  and  that  during 
a  visit  to  them  M.  de  Rias  shall  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
girl  who  is  designed  to  be  his  wife.  The  project  is  carried  out, 
and  the  courtship  of  M.  de  Rias,  conducted,  as  is  usual  with 
French  courtships,  under  the  strict  supervision  of  Mme.  Fitz¬ 
Gerald,  is  nevertheless  successful.  On  the  day  before  that  fixed 
for  the  marriage,  Marie’s  great-aunt,  the  Countess  Jules  de  Bruce, 
who  only  appears  among  the  family  on  extraordinary  occasions, 
arrives  at  the  Chateau  de  Fresnes.  She  is  a  neat  little  old  woman 
of  seventy,  who  has  been  a  widow  for  fifty  years.  Of  her 
husband  she  never  said  anything,  except  that  when  people  ex¬ 
pressed  surprise  at  her  remaining  a  widow  so  long,  she  would  reply, 
“  J’ai  dto  marine  cinq  mois,  et  cela  a  parfaitement  suffi  poiu-  me 
faire  reconnaitre  le  neant  de  ce  genre  de  distraction.”  Her  recep¬ 
tion  of  M.  de  Rias,  on  his  being  introduced  to  her,  is  at  least 
singular.  “  Monsieur,”  she  says,  “  je  suis  votre  servante.  Vous 
etes  tres-joli — vous  me  plaisez  beaucoup.  C’est  tres-bien  comme  ca, 
larirette,  c’est  tres-bien  comme  5a,  larira.”  After  which  she  turns 
her  back  to  him  and  sits  down  to  knit  in  an  armchair.  On  the 
day  of  her  arrival  Mme.  Fitz-Gerald  is  obliged  for  the  first  time 
by  stress  of  household  business  to  take  her  vigilant  eyes  off  the 
young  couple,  and  applies  to  the  Countess  Jules  to  take  her  place. 
There  are  certain  proprieties,  she  says,  which  must  be  observed. 
After  the  marriage  let  them  meet  as  much  as  they  like,  but  until 
then  it  would  seem  to  her  quite  out  of  place  that  her  daughter  and 
her  future  son-in-law  should  remain  alone  together  for  the  shade 
of  an  instant.  The  Countess  Jules  accepts  the  charge  offered  to 
her,  and  fulfils  it  by  suddenly  observing  to  M.  de  Rias  and  Marie 
that  she  has  heard  Rom  well-informed  persons,  and  her  own  short 
experience  has  confirmed  it,  that  in  the  case  of  the  happiest  mar¬ 
riage  the  happiest  time  is  the  day  before  it.  With  which  she 
sends  them  out  to  walk  in  the  woods  ;  and  the  description  of  this 
walk  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  tenderest  things  that  M.  Feuillet 
has  written.  The  truth  and  freshness  of  his  style  lend  an  interest 
to  its  most  trifling  incidents.  It  is  concluded  by  a  declaration 
from  M.  de  Rias,  which,  according  to  English  ideas,  comes  some¬ 
what  late  in  the  day 

— Croyez-vous,  reprit-elle,  que  ce  soit  vrai,  de  que  flit  ma  tante.  ... 
que  la  veille  est  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  meilleur  dans  le  manage  ? 

— Je  suis  bien  tente  de  le  croire  en  ce  moment,  re'pondit-il  avec  dmotion, 
car  je  ne  pense  pas  qu’il  puisse  j  avoir  une  heure  plus  douce  que  celle-ci. 

— Je  ne  le  pense  pas  non  plus.  .  .  .  ;  mais  ne  pouvons-nous  done  etre 

toujours  lieureux  comme  nous  le  sommes  maintenant,  mon  ami  ? 

11  s’arreta,  lui  prit  les  deux  mains,  et,  les  yeux  attaches  sur  les  siens  : 

— S’il  ne  faut  pour  cela  que  vous  aimer,  Marie,  dit-il  d’un  accent  pro- 
fondement  penetrd,  oui,  nous  serons  lreureux,  car  je  vous  aime  bien.  .  .  . 

Sa  voix  s’attendrit  tout  h  fait. 

— Je  t’aime  bien  !  ajouta-t-il. 

Il  l’attira  doucement :  elle  baissa  les  yeux  ;  son  visage,  subitement  altere, 
revetit  une  expression  e'trangement  serieuse,  et  elle  tendit  son  front  pur  et 
pale  au  jeune  homme  qui  1c  pressa  longuement  sous  ses  levres. 

One  might  expect  that  the  marriage  would  continue  as  happy  as 
it  promised  to  be ;  but  there  are  unfortunate  obstacles  to  happi¬ 
ness  on  both  sides.  Marie,  having  been  studiously  shut  out,  ac¬ 
cording  to  French  notions,  from  social  excitements  and  dissipa¬ 
tions  up  to  the  time  of  her  marriage,  not  unnaturally  plunges  into 
them  with  enthusiasm  when  she  gets  the  chance.  On  the  other 
hand,  M.  de  Rias  has  looked  forward  to  his  marriage  as  the  term 
of  all  the  social  duties  of  which  he  has  grown  weary,  and  as  an 
opportunity  for  completing  a  projected  work  on  French  diplomacy 
in  the  eighteenth  century.  Marie  unfortunately  falls  into  the 
society  of  a  fast  cousin,  who  leads  her  to  more  extravagance  of 
pleasure-seeking  than  she  would  naturally  affect.  There  is  another 
cousin  of  hers,  Mme.  d’Estreny,  an  admirably  drawn  character, 
languid,  affecting  to  live  on  fruit  and  air,  seeking  sympathy  always 
for  imaginary  troubles,  through  whose  means  Mme.  de  Rias  is  un¬ 
consciously  induced  to  take  something  of  her  husband’s  views  with 
regard  to  balls  and  evening  parties.  One  night  at  a  dance,  whither 
he  has  conducted  her  in  weariness  of  spirit,  she  finds  him  eating 
pine-apple  off  Mme.  d’Estreny’s  plate  in  a  conservatory.  Her 
jealousy  gives  DeRias  an  opportunity  for  explaining  to  her  that  the 
amusements  of  society  are  not  altogether  as  harmless  as  she  thinks, 
that  dances  in  Paris  society  are  generally  a  cover  for  intrigue,  that, 
caring  nothing  either  for  dancing  or  card-playing,  he  is  left  without 
resources  when  he  accompanies  her  to  a  ball,  and  that,  if  she  con¬ 
tinues  the  same  kind  of  life,  the  inevitable  result  will  be,  in  his 
own  words — “  Bref,  voulez-vous  savoir  quel  avenir  le  monde  promet 
a  notre  menage  si  nous  continuons  de  l’y  trainer  avec  cet  acharne- 
mentP  Je  vais  vous  le  dire  en  deux  mots:  je  vous  tromperai, 
vous  pleurerez — et  vous  me  pardonnerez.  Vous  me  tromperez  ; 
je  ne  pleurerai  pas,  et  je  ne  vous  pardonnerai  pas !  ” 

It  will  be  seen  that  De  Rias's  view  of  the  question  at  issue  is  a 
decidedly  selfish  one.  That,  however,  does  not  prevent  his  lecture 
from  having  its  desired  effect  for  a  time.  But  there  are  causes 
which  inevitably  come  in  the  way  of  mutual  happiness  going  on 
for  long  in  the  Rias  household.  On  the  one  hand,  M.  de  Rias 
expects  his  wife  to  cultivate  domestic  habits  while  he  neglects 
them,  so  that,  whether  he  spends  his  evenings  at  home  or 
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abroad,  lie  may  always  find  her  ready  to  receive  him  with  a 
smile  and  a  caress.  On  the  other  hand,  Marie’s  utter  want  of 
education  stands  in  the  way  of  her  having  any  common  subjects 
of  interest  with  her  husband.  For  instance,  he  returns  home  one 
day  disturbed  with  the  news  that  Marie  has  been  telling  her 
friends  that  he  is  engaged  on  a  history  of  French  diplomacy  in  the 
eighth  century— before  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  as  he  observes 
with  justifiable  disgust.  But  it  never  seems  to  occur  to  him  that 
he  might  have  devoted  some  of  the  time  he  spends  at  his  club  in 
teaching  his  wife  that  there  is  a  difference  between  the  eighth 
century  and  the  eighteenth.  It  is  from  these  two  faults,  the 
frivolity  and  ignorance  of  the  wife,  and  the  selfish  carelessness  of 
the  husband,  both  the  result  of  custom,  that  M.  Feuillet  draw's  the 
events  of  his  story.  That  he  has  used  his  pen  to  good  effect  in 
calling  attention  to  these  and  other  defects  in  his  country's  social 
habits  will  hardly  be  questioned.  That  he  has  drawn  too  ex¬ 
aggerated  a  result  from  the  difficulties  of  his  society  marriage  may 
be  hoped. 

M.  de  Bias’s  cynical  prophecy  quoted  above  is  not  fulfilled,  but 
it  is  only  by  a  happy  chance  that  it  is  avoided,  so  far  as  his  wife 
is  concerned.  But  it  is  very  completely  fulfilled  as  regards  him¬ 
self,  and  for  no  more  adequate  reason  than  a  moment  of  ill-temper 
and  selfishness  on  his  part,  from  the  date  of  w'hich  he  deli¬ 
berately  resolves  to  be  unfaithful  to  his  wife.  Not  the  least 
curious  part  of  the  history  is  the  view  taken  of  the  situation  by 
Marie’s  mother.  “  Eh  bien  !  qu’il  trompe  ma  fille,”  she  says  to  a 
friend,  “  qu’il  coure  les  demoiselles,  c’est  ce  qui  se  voit  tous  les 
jours  ;  mais  ce  qui  ne  se  voit  pas  tousles  jours,  c’est  qu’avec  cela  il 
soit  mal  pour  ma  fille.”  This  is  a  picture  which  may  possibly  fall 
under  Pepys’s  description  in  his  Diary  of  a  bitter  thing  overheard 
by  him — “  a  devilish  saying,  but  true.”  It  is  impossible  indeed  to 
write  a  satire  without  some  bitterness,  but  it  seems  as  if  in  this 
book,  as  in  others  of  his  writings,  M.  Feuillet  had  overshot  his 
mark  in  his  desire  to  show,  as  M.  Claretie  has  said,  that  he  can 
be  as  strong  and  biting  as  another  when  he  chooses.  From  this 
probably  it  results  that  the  latter  portion  of  the  book  exhibits 
events  which  appear  violent,  unsupported  by  any  foundation  of 
reason.  But  the  general  tone  of  the  work  is  good,  pleasantly 
different  from  that  of  the  author’s  preceding  productions ;  and  it 
has  the  advantage  of  ending  happily. 


THE  CHURCH  QUARTERLY  REVIEW* 

THE  Church  of  England  is  at  last  delivered  from  a  great  re¬ 
proach.  Richer  by  far  than  all  the  sects  put  together,  and 
commanding  necessarily  more  talent  and  learning  and  literary  re¬ 
sources  than  they,  she  has  been  for  years  without  an  organ  in  the 
quarterly  press,  while  her  rivals  are  well  represented.  The  Evan¬ 
gelical  party,  it  is  true,  has  not,  within  the  memory  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  generation,  aspired  to  the  possession  of  a  distinct  representative 
among  the  quarterlies;  perhaps  because  the  Quarterly  Review, 
from  the  days  of  Oroker  to  our  own,  has  generally  lent  its  aid  to 
that  party  on  crucial  occasions.  But  the  High  Church  party, 
which  had  previously  held  its  own  in  the  field  of  periodical  litera¬ 
ture,  has  for  something  like  ten  years  been  altogether  unrepresented 
among  the  monthlies  and  quarterlies,  and  its  members  have  been 
obliged,  whenever  they  have  had  anything  to  say  which  could  not 
be  comprised  within  the  limits  of  an  article  or  letter  in  a  news¬ 
paper,  to  depend  upon  the  precarious  hospitality  of  strangers.  This 
has  really  been  a  serious  disadvantage  to  them  :  for  an  unjust  pre¬ 
judice  has  been  excited  against  the  party  on  more  than  one  recent 
occasion  simply  because  they  have  had  no  means  of  placing  their 
case  fairly  and  concisely  before  the  public. 

This  drawback  is  now  removed  by  the  appearance  of  the  first 
number  of  the  Church  Quarterly  Review.  But  we  must  guard 
against  being  misunderstood,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  Church 
Quarterly  has  been  started  by  the  High  Church  party ;  but  its 
first  number  is  remarkably  free  from  anything  like  a  sectarian  bias. 
Its  articles  are  certainly  all  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
accredited  authorities  of  that  school ;  yet  we  doubt  if  there  is  one 
of  them  in  which  a  cultivated  Evangelical  would  not,  on  the  whole, 
find  much  to  sympathize  with,  though  he  might  dissent  from  the 
views  of  the  writer  in  various  particulars.  We  should  have  little 
respect  for  the  Church  Quarterly  if  it  had  not  the  courage  to  take 
a  distinct  and  decided  line  on  the  questions  which  its  "promoters 
consider  to  be  specially  important.  But  it  is  surely  a  great 
gain  to  have  your  opponent’s  case  placed  fairly  and  temperately 
before  you;  and  we  should  imagine  that  the  High  Church  party 
would  desire  nothing  better  than  that  the  Evangelicals  should  start 
a  quarterly  organ  in  which  their  ablest  men  could  discuss  with 
calmness  and  dignity  the  various  topics  of  current  controversv. 
The  two  parties  are,  after  all,  united  on  a  great  many  more  ques¬ 
tions  than  angry  controversialists  are  prone  to  admit ;  and  very 
often  when  they  appear  to  differ  fundamentally  the  difference  will 
be  found,  if  probed  to  the  bottom,  to  arise  simply  from  viewing 
the  same  truth  from  opposite  aspects.  But  it  is  time  that  we 
should  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  contents  of  this  first 
number  of  the  Church  Quarterly  Review. 

For  the  generality  of  readers  the  first  article  and  the  last  will 
probably  prove  the  most  attractive.  We  will,  therefore,  begin 
with  them.  The  first,  which  has  been  publicly  announced  as 
Mr.  Gladstone’s,  is  singularly  interesting.  It  is  a  sketch  of  the 
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present  religious  condition  of  Italy,  written  with  that  fulness  of 
knowledge  and  mastery  of  details  which  are  characteristic  of  its 
author.  There  are  many  points  in  it  worth  noting  and  pondering 
over,  and  several  things  which  will  be  new  to  most  of  our  readers. 
We  must  content  ourselves  here,  however,  with  calling  attention 
to  a  few  of  its  salient  features.  Mr.  Gladstone  draws  a  striking 
contrast  between  “  the  indifference  of  Italy  to  Papal  claims  ”  and 
the  interest  taken  in  the  policy  of  the  Roman  Curia  by  other  coun¬ 
tries,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  finds  the  explanation  of  that 
indifference  in  Italy’s  “  proximity  to  the  local  source  from  which  ” 
those  claims  “  proceed  ” : — • 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  peculiar  indifference  of  Italy  is  due  partly  to  its 
special  knowledge,  partly  to  its  besetting  illusions.  She  has  lived  with 
liagon  at  her  centre :  she  has  been  able  daily  to  see,  hear,  touch,  and  handle 
him  :  she  has  taken  the  measure  of  his  pretensions  :  she  knows  the  materials 
he  is  made  of.  Of  interdicts  and  excommunications  she  has  had  the  largest 
experience  ;  and,  though  feared  elsewhere,  they  have  lost  their  terrors  for 
her  and  for  Tier  children.  Every  thunderbolt  of  the  Vatican,  as  it  was 
launched  to  whatever  point  of  the  compass,  has  passed  before  her  eye  ;  and 
familiarity  has  bred  contempt.  She  knows  that  the  (Ecumenical  Council  of 
Trent  has  excommunicated  all  who  lay  hands  on  the  Temporal  Power ;  and 
she  feels  herself  no  worse,  but  rather  the  better,  for  the  excommunication. 
Strong  in  her  sense  of  national  right  and  independence,  in  the  high  endow¬ 
ments  of  her  people,  and,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  known, 
in  the  enduring  vitality  of  her  local  institutions,  she  lias  no  fears  of  aught 
that  may  betide  her  while  walking  along  the  road  of  national  dignity  and 
duty,  and  asserting  her  indefeasible  title  to  an  equal  share  of  the  common 
rights  of  men. 

This  feeling  of  contemptuous  indifference  towards  the  Church 
has  tempted  the  Italian  Government,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  admits,  to 
“  use  its  undoubted  right  with  accidental  harshness  ”  in  “  the  secu¬ 
larization  of  the  property  of  the  Religious  Orders  ” ;  and  it  has 
tempted  it  also  to  an  act  for  which  “harshness”  would,  in  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  opinion,  be  too  mild  an  epithet.  “We  learn  with 
some  surprise  that  the  Italian  clergy,  even  when  having  cure  of 
souls,  are  not  excepted  from  the  obligations  of  the  military  con¬ 
scription.  This  is  deplorable.  The  exemption  is  allowed  in 
Germany.  It  is  required  not  by  policy  so  much  as  by  decency. 
We  trust,  and  we  feel  convinced,  that  no  long  time  will  be  suffered 
to  elapse  without  an  alteration  of  the  law  in  this  respect.”  These 
words  will  no  doubt  reach  the  ears  of  Italian  statesmen ;  and, 
coming  as  they  do  from  one  who  has  given  so  many  proofs  of  his 
friendship  for  Italian  unity  and  Italian  freedom,  they  ought  to 
have  some  effect.  The  Pope  has  energetically  and  repeatedly  pro¬ 
tested,  and  with  more  justice  than  can  be  conceded  to  most  of  his 
complaints,  against  this  incursion  of  the  State  into  the  spiritual 
domain.  But  his  protests  have  been  treated  with  contempt; 
while  in  other  respects,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  says,  “  provision  was 
made  for  the  free  action,  security,  and  independence  of  the  Sujireme 
Pontiff,  and  made  in  a  spirit,  not  of  justice  only,  but  of  lavish 
generosity.”  The  Statute  of  Guarantees  has,  among  others,  the 
following  provisions : — 

The  Government  renounces  the  right  of  apostolic  legazia  in  Sicily, 
and  the  right  of  nomination  or  presentation  in  the  grant  of  the  major  ap¬ 
pointments  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  bishops  shall  not  be  required  to  swear  fealty  to  the  king. 

The  Exequatur  and  royal  Placet  are  abolished,  with  every  other  form  of 
governmental  assent  to  the  publication  and  execution  of  the  acts  of  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority. 

This  development  of  Cavour’s  famous  formula,  Libera  Chiesa  in 
libero  Statu,  amounts  in  plain  terms  to  this — that  the  secular 
Government  of  Italy  has  contemptuously  washed  its  hands  of  the 
Church.  Having  extruded  her  j  ustly  and  wisely  from  her  temporal 
sway,  it  has  bidden  her  do  what  she  likes,  not  merely  in  matters 
purely  spiritual,  but  even  in  matters  which  involve  some  of  the 
most  sacred  civil  rights  of  her  members.  Mr.  Gladstone  expounds 
concisely,  but  with  great  clearness  and  force,  the  ancient  system 
of  the  government  of  the  Church.  It  was,  he  says, 

a  constitutional  system  of  balanced  powers.  The  bishop  ordained, 
and  in  the  Western  Church  instituted,  the  clergy,  but  the  people  chose 
them  ;  later  on  the  patron,  ecclesiastical  or  lay,  in  virtue  of  the  en¬ 
dowment,  came  into  the  people’s  place  or  privilege.  The  bishop  himself 
was  elected  by  the  clergy,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  people,  or  their 
assent.  By  degrees  a  state  of  things  came  about  in  which,  as  far  as  Italy 
was  concerned,  the  people  had  generally  disappeared. 

The  Pope  and  the  State  between  them  gradually  absorbed  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  laity,  who  found  themselves  placed  under 
bishops  and  clergy  in  whose  election  they  had  no  voice  whatever. 
The  ancient  constitutional  system  had  been  supplanted  by  a  system 
of  dual  absolutism  exercised  in  conjunction  by  the  Pope  and  the 
secular  Government.  Still  this  duality  secured,  in  however  im¬ 
perfect  a  degree,  the  rights  of  the  people : — 

As  the  Pope’s  best  title  was  that  he  acted  for  the  prevention  of  secular¬ 
ism,  so  the  State  was  undoubtedly  a  trustee  for  liberty ;  and  the  balance  of 
powers,  which  was  a  fundamental  law  of  government  in  the  ancient  Church, 
was,  though  in  a  strangely  altered  form,  yet  after  a  manner,  and  to  a  sub¬ 
stantial  extent,  maintained.  The  question  then  arose,  to  whom  was  the 
State,  in  retiring  from  the  sphere  of  ecclesiastical  action,  to  make  over  these 
most  important  powers  ? 

Mr.  Gladstone  holds  that  “  on  every  ground  of  principle  the  State, 
as  a  trustee,  could  not  obtain  a  legitimate  release  ”  until  it  de¬ 
posited  the  powers  entrusted  to  it  “  in  a  manner  agreeable  to  the 
spirit  of  its  trust.”  To  leave  them  “  derelict  ”  would  have  been  to 
make  them  “the  object  of  a  general  scramble  resulting  in  chaos.” 
To  hand  them  over  to  the  Pope  would  have  been  to  bind,  not  only 
the  laity,  but  the  clergy  of  the  Italian  Church,  in  the  bonds  of 
Papal  servitude.  The  Italian  Government  chose  the  second  alter¬ 
native,  and  thereby,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  opinion,  betrayed  a  very 
sacred  trust.  His  explanation  of  the  fact  is  probably  tiie  true  one 
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— namely,  that  the  educated  lay  mind  of  Italy,  through  the  mis¬ 
management  of  Papal  policy,  has  heen,  for  the  most  part,  alienated 
altogether  from  the  Christian  faith.  Unable,  like  “  the  master 
spirit  of  Dante,”  to  distinguish  Curialism  from  Christianity,  it  has 
rejected  both  together.  “  Curialism  long  lived  upon  the  credit  of 
the  Dogma  ;  from  the  educated  mind  of  Italy  the  Dogma  has  now 
heen  largely  effaced  in  the  discredit  and  repudiation  of  Curialism.” 
It  is  a  bad  sign  of  health  in  a  body  when  its  life  is  most  vigorous 
at  its  extremities  and  weakest  at  its  heart,  when  its  shoots  are 
green  while  there  is  dry  rot  at  its  centre.  And  such,  we  fear,  is 
the  present  condition  of  the  Church  in  Italy.  We  state  the  fact 
with  regret,  and  not  in  a  spirit  of  triumph.  For  we  are  persuaded 
that,  if  spiritual  life  is  again  to  circulate  freely  and  to  produce 
healthy  fruit  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  this  can  be  brought 
about  by  the  agency  of  the  Italian  Church  alone.  The  sporadic 
efforts  of  Protestant  propagandism  do  but  scratch  the  surface  and 
produce  a  sore.  They  may  precipitate  doubt  into  unbelief  in  the 
case  of  individuals,  but  they  cannot  regenerate  a  nation.  The 
Italians  may  become  sceptical — indeed,  they  have  done  so  to  a 
large  extent — but  they  will  never  become  Protestants. 

But,  natural  as  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  Italian  Government 
has  been,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  the  nation,  it 
is  nevertheless  disastrous.  Mr.  Gladstone  lias  pointed  out  two  of 
the  effects  which  it  has  already  produced — one  mischievous  and 
the  other  hopeful.  The  Pope  has  not  been  slow  to  avail  himself  of 
the  unlimited  powers  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  him  by  the 
Government,  lie  has  appointed  bishops  ad  libitum,  without  con¬ 
sulting  King  or  people.  These  bishops  are  of  course  Ultramontanes 
of  the  purest  water,  and  they  take  good  care  to  fill  all  vacancies  in 
their  sees  with  clergy  of  their  own  opinions.  Now  the  clergy  of 
Italy  contained,  until  lately,  a  powerful  contingent  of  anti- 
Ourialists.  Nine  thousand  of  them,  it  will  be  remembered,  signed 
Passaglia’s  protest  against  the  Pope’s  temporal  power.  These  have 
now  heen  handed  over,  bound  hand  and  foot,  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  the  Curia,  and  they  are  naturally  exasperated  against  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  they  accuse,  not  without  cause,  of  having  betrayed 
them.  The  result  is  that  multitudes  of  them  have  given  in  their 
submission  to  Vaticanism,  and  are  accordingly  ranged  against  the 
Italian  Government.  The  second  and  more  hopeful  effect  of  recent 
Italian  legislation  has  heen  to  raise  up  among  the  faithful  laity  iu 
some  districts  of  Italy  a  spirit  of  independence  which  has  led  them 
to  insist  on  the  election  of  their  own  clergy ;  and  their  efforts 
have  in  some  instances  been  crowned  with  success.  They  do  not 
repudiate  episcopal  authority  at  all ;  they  merely  repudiate  the 
right  of  the  bishop  to  place  over  them  clergy  who  make  belief  in 
Vaticanism  a  condition  of  receiving  the  Sacraments.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  has  given  some  very  interesting  instances  of  this  sort, 
to  which  we  can  only  refer.  They  have  taken  place  chiefly  among 
the  more  vigorous  people  of  Northern  Italy.  He  wisely  speaks 
with  reserve  and  caution  of  a  similar  movement  at  Naples.  In 
fact,  while  he  was  writing,  that  movement  was  tottering  on 
the  verge  of  a  collapse.  Its  newly  appointed  Bishop,  Mgr. 
Domenico  Panelli,  was  even  then  at  issue  with  the  astute  founder 
of  the  Societa  Nazionale  Emancipatrice  e  di  Mutuo  Soccorso  del 
Sacerdozio  Italiano,  and  has  since  been  dismissed.  Panelli  is,  iu 
fact,  a  mere  adventurer,  and  the  less  Italian  reformers  have  to  do 
with  him  the  better  for  themselves.  We  wish  we  could  speak  with 
greater  confidence  of  the  founder  and  director  of  the  Societa  Na¬ 
zionale  Emancipatrice ;  but  our  knowledge  of  his  antecedents  for¬ 
bids  it.  It  is  impossible  to  be  too  careful  in  probing  to  the  quick 
the  professions  of  reforming  priests  in  Southern  Italy,  lest  by 
encouraging  adventurers  we  repel  real  reformers.  There  are  many 
such  both  in  Northern  and  Southern  Italy.  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
mentioned  several,  and  among  the  rest  the  author  of  a  remarkable 
book  called  Otto  MesiaRoma  durante  il  Concilio  Vaticano ,  of  which 
an  English  translation,  we  are  happy  to  learn,  is  in  the  press. 

The  Church  Quarterli/s  article  on  the  “Church  of  England 
and  the  Public  Worship  Act  ”  is  an  accurate  and  trenchant  histo¬ 
rical  record  of  the  protean  phases  through  which  that  remarkable 
monument  of  British  legislation  reached  its  final  shape,  combined 
with  an  acute  and  comprehensive  estimate  of  its  scope  and  bearing. 
The  author  writes  with  the  ease  of  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  at 
home  in  his  subject,  and  while  his  criticisms  are  occasionally  tem¬ 
pered  with  the  caustic  keenness  of  one  who  evidently  hates  tyranny 
on  the  one  hand  as  much  as  he  does  sham  and  frivolity  on  the 
other,  they  are  never  ill-natured.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  ab¬ 
stract  of  the  article  ;  we  can  only  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
all  who  wish  to  learn  how  not  to  legislate  for  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England.  There  are  many  points  in  it  which  we  are  glad  to 
have  brought  to  our  remembrance,  and  others  which  both  the  oppo¬ 
nents  and  advocates  of  the  Public  Worship  Act  appear  to  have  over¬ 
looked.  It  is  quite  true,  as  the  writer  says,  that  on  one  cardinal 
question  “  the  Puritan  party  has  manoeuvred  itself  into  conceding 
the  principle  at  stake,  and  the  Ritualists  into  not  recognizing  or 
utilizing  that  concession.’’  The  principle  here  at  stake  between 
the  two  parties  belongs  to  the  series  of  questions  so  often  lumped 
ad  invidiam  under  the  unpopular  expression  of  “  Sacerdotalism,” 
and  refers  to  a  distinct  dress  for  the  officiating  minister  when  he 
performs  that  act  of  Christian  worship,  the  consecration  of  the 
Eucharist,  which  is  reserved  exclusively  for  those  who  are  in 
priests’  orders.  But  this  principle,  as  the  writer  of  the  article 
points  out,  has  been  openly  conceded  by  the  l’urchas  Judgment. 
That  Judgment  rules  that  on  the  higher  festivals,  that  is,  on  the 
days  on  which  the  largest  number  of  people  are  likely  to  be  pre¬ 
sent,  the  celebrant  in  the  most  conspicuous  of  our  ecclesiastical 
edifices  is  to  officiate  in  the  most  gorgeous  vestment  known  to  eccle¬ 


siastical  art — namely,  the  cope ;  and  that  this  dress  is  not  to  be 
worn  at  any  service  except  the  “  Holy  Mystery  ”  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  author  appears  to  us  to  have  got  the  Church  Association  in  a 
cleft  stick  on  this  point.  But  it  is  impossible  to  appreciate  the 
full  force  of  arguments  which  are  separated  from  their  context, 
and  we  prefer  therefore  to  send  our  readers,  on  this  as  on  other 
points,  to  the  article  itself. 

W e  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  do  more  than  mention  the 
other  articles  in  the  Review.  There  are  three  of  them  which  are 
especially  well  worth  reading.  The  one  entitled  “  Nescience — the 
Doctrine  of  Kant,”  is  a  masterly  and,  we  think,  a  successful 
attempt  to  turn  the  tables  on  the  agnostics  of  our  day,  by  demon¬ 
strating  that  their  argument  against  belief  in  a  personal  God  on 
the  ground  of  our  ignorance  is,  by  the  logic  of  their  master  Kant, 
quite  as  fatal  to  belief  in  an  external  world.  It  is  a  compact  piece 
of  hard  reasoning,  which  the  agnostics  will  find  it  hard  to  over¬ 
throw  without  overthrowing  the  Kantian  philosophy  with  it.  The 
article  on  “  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia  ”  recalls  a  forgotten  chapter  of 
Church  history,  and  is  able  and  suggestive;  while  the  eloquence  of 
expression  and  grace  of  diction  marking  the  article  on  “  The 
Arts  as  Tidemarks  of  History  ”  deserve  to  be  especially  noted.  Nor 
is  its  beauty  merely  in  the  setting ;  it  is  full  of  noble  thoughts 
nobly  expressed.  The  article  “  On  Some  Aspects  of  Science  in 
Relation  to  Religion  ”  is  solid  and  useful,  but  that  on  “  Sacer¬ 
dotalism  ”  strikes  us  as  rather  thin,  and  it  is  clearly  too  short  for 
so  large  a  subject.  All  that  issues  from  the  pen  of  the  Bishop  of 
Derrv  is  sure  to  be  worth  reading ;  but  his  paper  on  the  Irish 
Church  would  have  been  more  attractive  if  he  had  recast  it  into  a 
different  form.  Like  the  old  Christian  Remembrancer,  the  Church 
Quarterly  Review  devotes  some  pages  to  short  notices  of  current 
books.  And  now  we  trust  that  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  Church  Quarterly  Review  has,  in  its  first  number,  provided  a 
bill  of  fare  which  compares  favourably  with  those  of  its  brethren, 
and  which  bodes  it  a  prosperous  future. 


THE  OLD  REGIME  IN  CANADA.* 

nPHIS  is  another  of  Mr.  Parkman’s  very  interesting  contributions 
-i-  to  the  early  history  of  Canada.  In  preceding  volumes  he 
has  described  some  of  the  most  remarkable  adventures  of  the  early 
French  discoverers,  who,  from  combined  motives  of  religion, 
patriotism,  and  profit,  pushed  far  ahead  of  their  English  rivals 
into  the  vast  interior  of  America.  The  present  volume  contains 
some  records  of  a  similar  kind,  and  a  curious  account  of  the  early 
organization  of  Canada.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  two  races  which  for  a  long  time  shared  between 
them  the  dominion  of  the  continent.  In  the  English  colonies  of 
the  seventeenth  century  we  see  the  working  of  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciples  which  had  not  yet  come  to  the  surface  in  Europe.  The 
descendants  of  the  French  colonists,  to  the  present  generatkm,  re¬ 
tained  many  of  the  old  feudal  customs  which  had  become  obsolete 
in  the  land  of  their  origin.  The  nineteenth  century,  one  might 
say,  dawned  in  New  England  more  than  a  century  before  it 
opened  in  the  Old  World  ;  and  the  seventeenth  century  lingered  in 
Canada  as  long  after  it  was  extinct  elsewhere.  The  problem  thus 
presented  is  in  many  ways  interesting,  and  Mr.  Parkman’s  careful 
studies  of  the  Canadian  system  will  do  much  to  throw  light  upon 
its  solution.  Without,  however,  discussing  so  wide  a  subject,  we 
may  remark  that  there  is  one  point  in  which  the  French  and 
English  colonists  may  be  said  to  resemble  each  other.  In  both 
cases  there  was  a  strong  religious  element  in  the  social  system  ; 
though  the  religious  sentiment  differed  as  widely  as  Galvin  differed 
from  Loyola.  The  New  England  theocracy  broke  down  as  new 
sects  found  room  for  themselves  in  the  unsettled  country.  The 
strongly  centralized  Government  of  Canada,  directed  for  many 
years  by  Jesuit  influence,  was  able  to  resist  any  such  infec¬ 
tion.  On  the  whole,  says  Mr.  Parkman,  “  a  community  more 
free  from  positive  heterodoxy  perhaps  never  existed  on 
earth.”  Here  and  there  a  free-thinking  officer  might  come 
over,  like  a  certain  La  Ilontan,  who  complains  bitterly  of  the 
severity  of  the  Church  discipline  at  Montreal.  This  gallant  officer 
says  that  he  had  a  very  pleasant  time  on  a  hunting  party  with  the 
Algonquius ;  but  that  the  rest  of  his  winter  was  very  disagreeable. 
He  could  not  go  to  a  party  or  play  a  game  of  cards  without  hear¬ 
ing  of  it  in  the  next  sermon.  The  Jesuits  excommunicated 
masqueraders  and  pulled  off  the  masks.  They  burnt  all  books  but 
books  of  devotion.  Poor  La  Ilontan  had  left  upon  his  table  a  copy 
of  Petronius,  which,  he  says,  “  I  valued  more  than  my  life,  because 
it  was  not  mutilated.”  The  priest  found  it  and  tore  out  almost  all 
the  leaves.  The  Jesuits  regulated  ladies’  dresses,  discouraged  balls 
and  private  theatricals,  and  ordered  women  to  shut  themselves  up  iu 
their  houses  at  nine  o’clock  in  a  summer  evening.  They  quarrelled 
with  a  Governor  who  would  not  allow  them  to  take  women  by  force 
from  their  husbands  to  be  whipped  until  the  blood  came  for  in¬ 
dulging  in  balls  and  masquerades.  The  Puritan  rule  could  not  be 
stricter,  and  had  not  so  effective  a  machinery  to  enforce  it.  One 
great  question  of  modern  times  excited  vehement  discussions.  The 
J  esuits  wished  absolutely  to  prohibit  the  liquor  trade.  Shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  a  new  Governor  two  men  were  shot,  and  another 
was  whipped,  for  selling  brandy  to  the  Indians.  A  woman  was 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  the  same  crime;  and  one  of 
the  Jesuits  good-naturedly  applied  to  the  Governor  to  pardon  her. 
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The  Governor,  a  blunt  old  soldier,  complained  that  the  Jesuits, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  ask  restrictions,  were  the  first 
to  ask  for  a  relaxation.  “  Since  it  is  not  a  crime  for  the 
women,”  he  added,  “  it  shall  be  a  crime  for  nobody.”  The 
traffic  was  set  free.  Great  excitement  followed.  The  Church 
excommunicated  the  dealers,  and  the  dealers  were  supported  by 
popular  feeling.  The  case  was,  in  fact,  a  very  difficult  one.  The 
Jesuits  protested  against  a  trade  which  was  causing  the  most 
frightful  demoralization  amongst  the  Indians.  On  the  other  hand 
it  was  argued  that,  if  the  Indians  could  not  get  brandy  from  the 
Canadians,  they  would  get  it  from  the  Dutch  and  the  English. 
Thus  the  Canadians  would  lose  the  fur  trade,  which  was  the  main¬ 
stay  of  the  colony,  and  the  Indians  would  lose  their  souls  by 
getting  drunk  with  heretics  instead  of  Catholics.  The  Jesuits 
appear  to  have  stuck  to  their  point,  and  were  accused  by  their 
enemies — we  may  hope  unjustly' — of  making  a  profit  by  giving 
licences  to  favoured  persons,  and  even  by  selling  brandy  them¬ 
selves. 

This  mixture  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  secular  is  characteristic 
of  the  whole  early  period  of  Canadian  history.  Legends  of  mar¬ 
tyrs  and  miracles  blend  with  the  more  commonplace  narratives. 
Canada  had  its  saints  and  its  ascetics.  Such,  for  example,  was 
the  holy  Mile,  de  Ber.  She  remained  for  ten  years  immured  in 
a  chamber,  seeing  nobody  but  her  confessor  and  a  girl  who  brought 
her  food.  Once  only  she  emerged,  when  her  brother  had  been 
killed  in  a  fight  with  the  English,  and  she  prayed  a  few  moments 
beside  his  body.  Not  content  with  this,  she  made  a  cell  behind 
the  altar  in  the  church.  She  lay  upon  straw  which  was  never 
moved  lest  it  should  become  too  soft.  She  received  her  food 
through  a  hole  in  the  wall.  Her  whole  wardrobe  and  furniture 
consisted  of  an  old  blanket,  a  stool,  a  spinning-wheel,  a  bed  and  a 
sheet  of  hair-cloth,  a  scourge,  and  a  pair  of  shoes.  She  remained 
for  twenty  years  in  this  prison,  “  commonly  in  a  state  of  profound 
depression,”  and  would  not  leave  it  even  to  see  her  dying  father. 
"When  an  English  invasion  was  threatened,  she  gave  the  nuns  of 
the  congregation  an  image  of  the  Virgin  on  which  she  had  inscribed 
a  prayer.  The  English  fleet  was  injured  by  shipwreck,  and  the 
invasion  did  not  take  place.  “  It  was,”  says  an  historian, 
“the  greatest  miracle  that  ever  happened  since  the  days  of 
Moses.”  An  angel  once  mended  her  spinning-wheel,  and  she 
died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  There  are,  however,  legends  of 
heroic  devotion  more  characteristic  of  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  time,  and  more  likely  to  win  respect  from  the  non-Catholic 
world.  Iroquois  were  lurking  in  the  forests  which  everywhere 
surrounded  the  thin  line  of  the  French  settlements,  and  the  Jesuits 
and  their  disciples  often  displayed  heroic  self-devotion  in  the 
attempt  to  convert  these  ferocious  savages.  In  the  summer  of 
1 66 1  the  Indians  were  specially  vexatious.  They  were  constantly 
am-prising,  slaying  on  the  spot,  or  torturing  to  death  at  their 
leisure,  the  unfortunate  labourers  who  ventured  beyond  the  shelter 
of  the  houses.  “  These  hobgoblins,”  writes  one  of  the  colonists, 
“  sometimes  appeared  at  the  edge  of  the  woods,  assailing  us  with 
abuse ;  sometimes  they  glided  stealthily  into  the  midst  of  the 
fields  to  surprise  the  men  at  work ;  sometimes  they  approached  the 
houses,  harassing  us  without  ceasing,  and,  like  importunate  harpies 
or  birds  of  prey,  swooping  down  on  us  whenever  they  could  take 
us  unawares.”  It  is  no  wonder  if  such  a  state  of  things  produced 
a  terrible  nervous  tension  and  a  plentiful  crop  of  marvellous  stories. 
A  priest  walking  out  with  a  sword  and  a  breviary  fell  into  an 
ambush  of  Indians,  ne  shouted  to  the  labourers  near  him,  and, 
drawing  his  sword,  faced  the  Indians  to  give  the  men  time  to 
snatch  their  guns.  The  Indians  shot  him  down,  cut  oil  his  head, 
and  carried  it  off  wrapped  in  his  handkerchief.  It  was  afterwards 
reported  that,  when  they  reached  their  village,  the  handkerchief 
was  not  stained  with  blood,  but  was  so  stamped  with  the  features 
of  its  late  owner  that  any  one  who  had  seen  him  could  recognize 
them.  Another  head,  carried  off  in  the  same  way,  spoke  to  its 
assassins,  reviled  them  iu  good  Iroquois,  and  threatened  them 
with  the  vengeance  of  heaven.  Stories  of  a  more  authentic  kind 
testify  to  the  courage  of  the  colonists  and  their  spiritual  guides. 
The  priests  had  made  a  missionary  settlement  on  the  Lake  Onondaga. 
There  for  some  time  they  were  treated  with  respect;  but 
gradually  their  savage  hearers,  becoming  aware  of  the  defenceless 
state  of  the  colony,  meditated  treachery.  The  priests  were  too 
sharp  for  them,  and  took  a  pardonable  advantage  of  native  super¬ 
stition.  Escape  seemed  almost  hopeless.  The  Indians,  however, 
had  a  “  beastly  superstition,”  according  to  which  it  was  necessary 
for  the  guests  at  a  “  medicine  ”  feast  to  eat  everything  set  before 
them  until  the  host  excused  them.  A  Frenchman,  adopted  by  one 
of  the  native  chiefs,  said  that  he  had  had  a  dream  telling  him  that 
he  would  soon  die  unless  the  spirits  were  propitiated  by  such  a 
feast.  The  feast  was  accordingly  held ;  the  natives  gorged  them¬ 
selves  like  vultures;  and  at  last  began  to  choke  with  repletion. 
They  begged  in  vain  for  mercy ;  the  young  Frenchman  insisted 
upon  their  eating,  until  at  last  they  became  perfectly  gorged  and 
helpless.  Meanwhile,  the  other  Frenchmen  beat  "their  drums, 
and  made  a  noisy  music,  under  cover  of  which  certain  preparations 
could  be  carried  on.  And  then  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  whilst 
the  Indians  slept  the  heavy  sleep  of  repletion,  the  missionaries  and 
their  followers  got  into  their  canoes,  and  before  the  Indians  woke 
were  far  enough  down  the  river  to  save  their  scalps.  Other  com¬ 
pliances  with  Indian  customs  seem  to  be  less  excusable.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Mr.  Parkman,  the  priests  never  attempted  to  put  down 
the  custom  of  torturing  prisoners  to  death.  They  found,  in  fact, 
that  a  prisoner  under  these  circumstances  was  generally  in  a  pliable 
state  of  mind;  he  was  willing  to  be  baptized,  and  died  before  he 


had  time  for  a  relapse.  A  chief,  says  one  of  the  early  his¬ 
torians,  “was  taken  prisoner  by  our  Indians,  instructed  by 
our  fathers,  and  baptized;  and  on  the  same  day,  being  put  to 
death,  he  ascended  to  heaven.  I  doubt  not  that  he  thanked  the 
Virgin  for  his  misfortune  and  the  blessing  that  followed,  and  that 
he  prayed  to  God  for  his  countrymen.”  “  We  have  rarely,”  says  a 
Jesuit  missionary,  “  seen  the  burning  of  an  Iroquois  without  feeling 
sure  that  he  was  on  the  path  to  Paradise ;  and  we  never  knew  one 
of  them  to  be  surely  on  the  path  to  Paradise  without  seeing 
him  pass  through  this  fiery  punishment.”  The  logical  conclusion 
is  clear.  , 

A  story  which  can  be  enjoyed  without  any  qualification  is  that 
of  the  heroic  Daulac,  who  performed  one  of  the  noblest  feats  on 
record.  lie  took  a  little  band  of  seventeen  followers  and  lay  in 
wait  for  an  Indian  invasion  at  the  rapids  called  the  Long  Saut. 
There  in  a  little  palisade  hastily  put  together  he  resisted  for  some 
days  an  attack  of  700  Iroquois.  A  few  native  allies  deserted  him 
and  went  over  to  the  enemy.  After  five  days’  fighting,  every 
Frenchman  was  killed;  but  his  heroic  resistance  so  daunted  the 
savages  that  an  invasion  which  might  have  crushed  the  infant  colony, 
consisting  at  that  time  of  only  2,500  souls,  was  abandoned.  The 
story,  told  with  great  spirit  by  Mr.  Parkman,  deserves  preserva¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  is  only  one  amongst  many  curious  anecdotes  of  hero¬ 
ism,  superstition,  tyranny,  and  patriotism  curiously  blended,  and 
illustrating  a  singular  state  of  society  of  which  Mr.  Parkman  is  a 
thoroughly  competent  historian. 


CALENDAR  OF  STATE  PAPERS.— IRELAND.* 

IN  reviewing  the  two  preceding  volumes  of  this  valuable  collec¬ 
tion  of  State  Papers,  we  confined  our  attention  principally  to 
the  Southern  provinces,  leaving  Ulster  for  the  most  part  un¬ 
noticed.  In  adopting  this  plan  we  followed  the  lead  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  themselves,  few  of  which  comparatively  had  reference  to  the 
Northern  province,  and  wefell  in  also  with  the  method  of  the  editors, 
who  in  their  second  volume  had  attempted  to  describe  the  state 
of  Leinster,  Munster,  and  Connaught.  The  fortunate  circumstance 
that  nearly  all  the  State  Papers  of  the  years  over  which  the  present 
volume  runs  are  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  Ulster  enables  them  to 
devote  much  of  their  preface  to  this  subject,  and  we  need  make  no 
apology  for  restricting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  that  which 
is  really  the  main  subject  of  the  volume,  though  some  few  docu¬ 
ments  refer  to  matters  of  less  moment  in  connexion  with  other 
parts  of  Ireland.  And  we  may  here  observe  that  the  value  of  this 
volume  is  much  increased  by  the  fact  that  there  is  an  almost  entire 
absence  of  allusion  to  Tyrone’s  rebellion  and  flight  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  Oarew  MSS. 

The  “  providential  ”  flight  of  Tyrone,  as  Sir  Arthur  Chichester 
had  termed  it,  had  left  the  province  not  only  without  any  natural 
protector,  but  supplied  the  Crown  with  a  title,  which  it  was  at 
least  easy  to  consider  legal,  to  the  escheated  territory.  His  actual 
flight  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  1607,  nearly  a  year  before  the 
date  of  the  earliest  document  in  the  present  volume.  But,  however 
providential  it  may  have  been  considered,  it  has  to  be  accounted 
for.  The  infamous  Lord  Howth  had  informed  the  Government 
through  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  of  a  design  of  Tyrconnel’s  which 
he  represented  as  likely  to  lead  to  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
Northern  province ;  and  though  Tyrone’s  name  is  not  mentioned 
in  any  of  the  informations  supplied,  yet  it  is  tolerably  clear  that 
the  Earl  was  kept  informed  by  Tyrconnel  of  the  probability  of 
the  Privy  Council  arresting  him  as  an  accomplice  with  himself 
and  Lord  Delvin,  and  that  the  fear  of  being  arrested  was  the  imme¬ 
diate  cause  of  his  joining  Tyrconnel  in  quitting  Ireland  for  Flanders. 
However  that  may  be,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  Chichester 
was  right  when  he  wrote  to  the  King,  October  15,  1608,  vindicat¬ 
ing  his  own  treatment  of  both  Earls  as  being  kind  as  well  as  cir¬ 
cumspect,  and  suggesting  that  “  there  was  never  a  fairer  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  to  any  of  His  Highness's  predecessors  to  plant  and 
reform  that  rude  and  irreligious  corner  of  the  North  than  by  flight 
of  the  traitorous  Earls  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  with  their  co¬ 
partners  and  adherents.”  The  flourish  at  the  end  was  simply  a 
matter  of  course  at  that  time,  that  “  for  the  better  settlement  and 
reformation  thereof,  both  in  the  service  of  God  and  in  obedience 
to  Ilis  Majesty,  there  never  had  been  prince  more  wise  and  able  to 
go  through  with  so  royal  and  memorable  a  work  ”  (p.  81). 

The  first  Report  to  the  Privy  Council  by  the  Committee 
appointed  to  consider  the  distribution  and  plantation  of  the 
escheated  lands  in  Tyrone  bears  date  December  20th  of  this  year, 
and  the  same  project  lor  the  other  counties  approved  itself  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  (p.  129).  It  seems  to  have  been  generally  felt 
by  the  new  settlers  in  the  South  that  the  peace  of  the  whole 
kingdom  would  soon  be  settled  “  if  the  empty  veins  of  Ulster  were 
once  filled  with  good  British  blood,”  whereby  “  the  whole  body  of 
this  commonwealth  would  quickly  recover  perfection  of  health.” 
Meanwhile  the  preliminary  survey  of  the  counties  of  the  Northern 
province  was  going  on,  and  in  September  1609  Sir  Arthur 
Chichester  writes  to  Salisbury  that  he  had  completed  the 
survey  of  Armagh,  Tyrone,  Coleraine,  and  Donegal,  and  was 
proceeding  with  that  of  Fermanagh,  and  thinks  it  unlikely 
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that  arrangements  will  he  completed  before  Christmas.  The 
conferences  with  the  deputies  of  London  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year  about  the  plantation  of  Ulster  are  extremely  in¬ 
teresting,  and  throw  a  good  deal  of  light  upon  points  which  have 
not  as  yet  found  their  way  into  histories  of  Ireland  ;  but  we  must 
wait  for  a  future  volume  of  these  despatches  to  inform  us  of  the 
final  result  of  the  demands  of  the  deputies,  and  the  concessions  or 
refusals  on  the  part  of  the  Commissioners.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
the  King’s  title  was  still  felt  to  be  very  shaky.  Tyrone  had  appa¬ 
rently  absconded,  but  it  had  never  been  proved  that  he  had  in  law 
forfeited  his  property,  as  he  had  not  been  tried  and  condemned  for 
high  treason. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  paper  written  with  all  the 
ability  and  clearness  which  characterize  the  despatches  of  Sir 
John  Davys,  dwelling  minutely  on  the  counties  of  Armagh, 
Tyrone,  &c.  Under  the  head  of  Tyrone  the  titles  and  forfeitures 
are  traced  downwards  from  the  34th  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
the  writer  decides  that  Ilis  Majesty’s  title  is  good,  partly  by  the 
statute  of  the  eleventh  of  Elizabeth,  and  partly  by  the  attainder 
of  the  late  Earl.  Tyrone,  however,  had  been  pardoned,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  plea  could  be  made,  except  upon  the  score  of 
his  last  rebellion  ;  and  in  explanation  of  this  we  can  only  give  the 
unfinished  sentence  as  it  appears  in  the  despatch : — 

But  now  upon  his  last  treason  not  only  his  two  sons,  Hugh  and  Henry, 
were  by  outlawry  attainted  of  high  treason  in  June  1608  for  treason  com¬ 
mitted  the  3d  of  September,  1607,  liv  which  last  attainder  the  Earl’s  estate 
for  life,  and  the  estate  in  remainder  limited  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body, 
and  the  estates  in  remainder  limited  to  Hugh  and  Henry  his  sons,  are  .... 
— 55s- 

Nevertheless  matters  were  proceeding  satisfactorily,  and  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  valuable  suggestion  which  was  carried  out  was  the 
shipping  oil"  to  Sweden  of  “  a  thousand  loose  and  idle  swords¬ 
men,  which  tended  very  much  to  the  preparation  of  the  plantation.” 
As  to  the  methods  adopted  for  settling  the  country,  no  better  idea 
can  he  conveyed  to  the  reader  than  from  the  following  extract 
from  Chichester's  letter  to  Salisbury  of  June  27,  which  illustrates 
both  sides  of  the  question,  the  political  and  the  ecclesiastical,  a 
singular  mixture  of  success  and  failure : — 

These  works  of  breaking  tbe.  factions  of  great  men  in  the  kingdom,  and 
the  withdrawing  of  the  people’s  dependence  from  them,  by  allotting  com¬ 
petent  proportions  of  land  to  lit  freeholders  in  every  country  where  the 
means  is  offered,  is,  next  to  religion,  in  w  hich  we  prevail  not,  the  most  sure 
foundation  for  reformation  and  a  settled  peace,  which  makes  me  studious  to 
■find  out  the  means,  and  apt  to  lay  hold  011  every  occasion  that  presents 
itself  for  that  service. — P.  471. 

That  the  project  of  entirely  swamping  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  country  by  enforcing  attendance  at  a  service  which  was 
still  conducted  iu  a  language  which  was  less  understood  than  that 
of  the  ancient  Latin  offices,  was  not  likely  to  succeed,  may  he 
judged  of  by  secret  intelligences  which  arrived  from  Ireland  about 
the  summer  of  1610.  We  learn  from  a  letter  of  vSir  John  Davys 
to  Salisbury  that  the  new  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  Irish  was 
read}'  in  October  1609,  and  a  copy  wTas  sent  with  the  letter  to 
show  that  “  the  civil  magistrate  here  is  careful  as  well  as  the 
clergy  to  plant  religion.”  This  was  perhaps  a  printed  copy  of  the 
hook  which  was  said  to  he  forward  at  press  about  six  months 
earlier  (p.  184). 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  difficulties  the  Government 
had  to  meet 

The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  is  gone  to  Rome,  and  a  Jesuit,  Walter  Vale, 
went  purposely  with  news  and  for  news.  There  is  no  doubt  but  every  one 
of  the  clergy  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  birth  of  Ireland  in  foreign  parts,  is  daily 
working  all  possible  means  to  have  wars  in  Ireland.  They  send  daily  pre¬ 
cursors  over  to  persuade  the  common  people  in  their  confessions,  and  the 
common  people  cannot  discover  because  it  is  moved  unto  them  in  foro  con- 
fessionis.  .  .  .  They  have  appointed  that  no  Catholic  shall  be  in  com¬ 

pany  with  any  Protestant  to  lie  buried.  .  .  .  There  is  neither  child 
christened  nor  matrimony  or  contract  made  now'  in  Ireland  but.  b}'  Catholic 
priests.  .  .  .  They  have  set  and  ordained  that  no  priest  or  friar  shall 
make  conversation  with  any  Protestant.  .  .  .  They  pray  to  God  both 

day  and  night  for  the  confusion  and  overthrow  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  thinking 
him  to  be  the  only  fount  of  all -the  mis-ry  and  error,  and  not  only  that, 
hut  to  be  inspired  by  a  spirit  that  fortells  him  of  all  things. — P.  475. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  were  in  entire  ignorance  as  to  what 
opposition  they  might  expect  and  ought  to  prepare  for.  Exag¬ 
gerated  accounts  continually  arrived  of  the  amount  of  help  Tyrone 
was  likely  to  get  from  Spain  and  from  the  Pope.  The  Bishop 
of  Limerick  retailed  all  he  could  pick  up  from  informers  to 
Chichester,  and  it  is  clear  that  he  scarcely  knew  how  much  to 
believe  of  what  he  narrates,  hut  left  it  to  Chichester  to  sift 
the  true  from  the  false,  though  probably  even  he  was  scarcely  so 
green  as  to  believe  that  “  there  were  three  great  armies  in  Italy 
and  Spain,  whereof  one  is  for  England,  another  for  Scotland, 
and  the  third  for  Ireland.”  Tyrone’s  return  was  confidently  ex¬ 
pected,  so  that  the  reported  news  of  his  son's  death  in  Spain  and 
his  own  blindness  was  very  welcome  intelligence  to  Chichester, 
who  writes,  December  10: — 

The  gentlemen  of  the  North  (since  they  understood  of  the  death  of 
Henry  O'Neale  and  Tyrone’s  blindness,  which  he  lias  not  spared  to  spread 
amongst  them)  fiock  hither  from  all  parts  to  accept  of  that  little  land  which 
heretofore  they  so  much  scorned. — P.  530. 

We  should  scarcely  he  doing  justice  to  this  volume  of  State 
Papers  if  we  omitted  to  point  out  what  a  great  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  it  conveys  as  to  the  geography  of  the  country ;  neither 
ought  we  to  forget  to  call  attention  to  the  references  to  past  history. 
Possibly  there  may  he  many  persons  who  will  learn  lor  the  first 
time  from  this  volume  the  position  and  the  natural  advantages  of 
Lough  Erne  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  which  it  was  suggested 


should  he  occupied  by  Dutch  settlers,  as  being  the  most  industrious 
that  could  he  procured.  Especially  we  commend  to  the  reader  the 
graphic  despatches  of  Sir  J ohn  Davys.  And  we  conclude  with 
selecting  one  of  the  many  stories  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
the  Irish  people,  as  told  by  Sir  Arthur  Chichester  to  Salisbury : — 

A  priest  and  a  friar  were  the  late  traitor  O'Douglierty’s  chief  counsellors 
and  actors  in  betraying  the  Derry,  Culmore,  and  Doe  Castle,  iu  search  of 
whom  he  has  employed  certain  men  since  the  traitor’s  death.  One  of  them 
they  lately  apprehended  by  disguising  themselves  as  he  was  saying  a  mass 
at  Multefarnam  in  Westmeath  ;  and  as  they  were  carrying  of  him  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  the  country  rose  upon  them,  and  rescued  him  from  the 
parties  employed  and  hurt  them  in  sundry  places,  notwithstanding  they 
showed  them  his  warrant  and  told  them  lie  was  a  proclaimed  traitor.  By 
this  his  lordship  may  perceive  their  boldness  and  what  hope  they  have  to 
restrain  them  by  other  than  the  sword  ;  for,  put  all.  those  offenders,  and  he 
thinks  the  friar  himself,  if  they  had  him,  to  be  tried  by  a  jury,  they  will 
acquit  them  ;  and  if  he  should  use  the  sword  in  these  times  of  peace,  it  would 
be  accounted  too  severe  a  course,  in  which  he  had  rather  do  too  little  than 
too  much,  without  better  warrant  for  his  support.” — P.  445. 


A  TOUR  IN  MONTENEGRO* 

HP  HERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  Eastern  shores  of  the  Adriatic  are 
-5-  less  known  than  they  deserve  to  he,  and  the  proof  of  it  is 
that  few  tourists  have  written  on  them.  We  know  nothing  of  any 
great  value  that  hears  more  recent  date  than  the  Highlands  and 
Islands  of  the  Adriatic,  by  Mr.  Baton,  our  late  Consul  at  Ragusa. 
There  are  very  few  modern  worksofany  kind,  although  now  and  then 
a  visitor  to  the  Montenegrins  has  brought  home  the  materials  for 
an  interesting  magazine  article.  There  are  certainly  not  many  in¬ 
ducements  for  luxurious  idlers  in  this  quarter.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  decent  accommodation  in  the  cities ;  occasionally  there  is 
neither  inn  nor  caravanserai,  and  you  have  to  fall  hack  on  lodgings 
and  private  hospitality,  or  sally  out  to  seek  your  meals  in  some 
rough  cafe  or  cookshop.  The  antiquities  and  mediaeval  remains  may 
he  despatched  pretty  quickly ;  in  the  fine  season  the  strip  of  coast 
between  the  sea  and  the  mountains  is  intensely  hot,  and  the  grand 
scenery  may  be  seen  to  best  advantage  from  beneath  an  awning  on 
the  deck  of  a  steamer.  Consequently,  while  a  good  many  foreigners 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  the  Adriatic  coasting  voyage — it 
used  to  he  a  favourite  route  for  officers  homeward  hound  from  the 
English  garrisons  in  the  Ionian  Islands — very  few  go  ashore  for 
longer  time  than  the  steamboats  can  allow  while  discharging- 
and  receiving  cargo.  Where  the  writers  of  guide  hooks  have  beem 
gleaning  before  you,  it  is  not  easy  to  throw  into  an  inviting  literary 
shape  the  superficial  observations  of  a  visit  hurried  through  iu  the 
heat,  and  travellers  have  not  unnaturally  shrunk  from  the  attempt. 
The  author  of  the  present  volume  has  made  the  venture,  how¬ 
ever,  and,  thanks  to  the  general  abstention  of  other  people,  it 
has  been  attended  by  some  merited  success.  Yet,  with  a  single 
exception,  he  did  little  more  than  any  one  else.  His  vessel  had 
pretty  quick  despatch,  and  its  captain  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
particularly  accommodating.  Sometimes  he  was  hindered  from 
landing  at  all,  and  has  to  express  his  regret  that  he  was  prevented 
from  judging  for  himself  of  some  object  of  especial  interest 
moreover  the  heat  of  the  dog  days  predisposed  him  to  languor  and 
inactivity  ;  and  accordingly  he  saw  hut  little  of  the  interior.  He 
was  fortunate,  however,  in  some  useful  introductions,  and,  though 
he  paid  hut  a  flying  visit  to  Montenegro,  he  saw  that  picturesque 
country  under  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable.  He  makes  no 
pretensions  to  having  examined  the  country  exhaustively ;  hut  he 
evidently  enjoyed  himself  thoroughly,  and  he  writes  so  plea¬ 
santly  that  it  is  probable  that  some  of  those  who  read  his  hook 
may  take  his  advice  and  imitate  his  example.  There  is 
one  invariable  charm  in  an  expedition  of  the  kind — it  is  sure 
to  enlarge  your  experiences  of  life,  and  introduce  you  to  novel 
aspects  of  society.  The  passengers  on  hoard  these  Adriatic  steamers 
are  an  odd  medley  of  selections  from  secluded  or  semi-civilized  races. 
You  may  feast  your  eyes,  and  exercise  your  imagination  in 
speculations,  on  strange  types  of  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  on 
unfamiliar  varieties  of  quaint  costume.  Many  of  the  men  you  meet 
are  unprejudiced  citizens  of  the  world,  shrewd  adventurers  who 
have  traded  for  their  living  on  the  outskirts  of  civilization,  who 
have  no  reason  for  reserve,  and  are  very  ready  to  entertain  and 
instruct  you.  Once  launched,  they  will  amuse  you  by  the  hour 
with  the  animated  relation  of  thrilling  experiences  none  the  less 
telling  that  they  may  sometimes  he  coloured  by  the  fancy ;  and 
they  will  satisfy  your  curiosity  as  to  those  Oriental  fellow-travellers 
with  whom  you  have  no  means  of  communicating  directly. 
“  R.  H.  R.’s  ”  good  fortune  in  that  way  was  somewhat  below  the 
average.  Yet  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  some  agreeable  and 
well-informed  travelling  companions ;  among  others  a  Capuchin 
monk  sent  back  by  his  Order  for  duty  in  liis  native  Dalmatia,  after 
an  active  missionary  career  in  the  East,  and  an  Austrian  officer  on 
his  way  to  join  his  regiment  in  the  frontier  garrison  of  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  dominions  on  the  Adriatic. 

We  have  said  that  the  author  found  the  heat  oppressive ;  and 
his  notes  on  some  of  the  most  interesting  neighbourhoods  remind  us 
of  the  story  in  “  Ingoldsby  ”  of  the  distinguished  Indian  veteran 

who  had  nothing  to  say  hut,  “  Ilot,  sir,  hot  as - when 

the  party  of  gentlemen  who  had  been  invited  to  meet  him 
attempted  to  profit  by  his  Oriental  experiences.  So  at  Zara, 
the  Dalmatian  capital,  “  R.  II.  R.”  rushes  ashore,  passes  under  the 
water-gate  hearing  the  famous  badge  of  the  Venetian  Republic, 

*  Hambies  in  Jslria,  Dalmatia,  and  Montenegro.  By  R.  II.  R.  London  : 
Hurst  &  Blackett.  1875. 
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proposing  to  do  the  sights  of  the  place  in  due  order.  But  the  sun 
is  too  strong  for  his  curiosity ;  the  winged  lion  of  St.  Mark  is  the 
only  lion  he  sees,  and  he  heats  a  speedy  retreat  to  the  steamer. 
The  steamer  gets  under  way,  and  the  next  halting  place  is  Sehenico. 
“  Should  I  ever  travel  again  in  that  part  of  the  world,”  he  says,  “  I 
think  I  should  try  to  go  from  Zara  to  Sehenico  hy  land,  iu  order 
to  see  the  ruins  of  Asseria,  which  I  learned  afterwards  were  well 
worth  a  visit.”  We  meet  repeatedly  with  similar  apologies  or 
avowals ;  and  although  the  frankness  of  the  confessions  half  disarms 
us,  we  are  continually  being  provoked  to  remind  the  author  that 
the  intention  of  writing  a  hook  involves  some  responsibilities  and  a 
certain  amount  of  effort  from  which  ordinary  tourists  are  free.  At 
the  same  time,  even  when  taking  existence  in  a  very  far  poco  way, 
there  is  a  good  deal  to  he  seen  along  that  semi-Oriental  seaboard  that 
is  worth  recording.  Having  despatched  the  remains  of  Diocletian's 
palace  at  Spalato,  for  example,  “  R.  H.  R.”  seats  himself  among 
the  oleanders  and  orange  trees  before  the  cafe  in  the  Piazza,  to  sip 
water-ices  and  smoke  cigarettes.  The  scene  of  everyday  life  that 
was  being  enacted  before  him  would  have  made  a  subject  for 
Lewis  or  Delacroix.  A  venerable  Israelite,  with  flowing  heard, 
fine-cut  features,  and  deep-set  piercing  eyes,  shadowed  hy 
an  ample  turban,  was  selling  arms,  seated  on  his  rug.  Arms 
are  among  the  common  articles  of  traffic  in  a  country  where  you 
may  have  to  defend  your  life  at  any  time,  and  where  you 
are  seldom  altogether  safe  from  descents  of  lawless  hands 
from  the  mountains.  But  old  fashions  survive  in  spite  of 
modern  improvements,  and  in  the  fashion  of  weapons  picturesque¬ 
ness  still  takes  precedence  of  more  serviceable  qualities.  There 
were  “  pistols  of  the  old  approved  Turkish  form,  and  yataghans  of 
every  price,  from  the  common  horn-handed  weapon  in  a  wooden 
sheath  to  the  jewelled  hilted  khasjar  in  a  sheath  of  repousse 
silver.”  And  the  Jew’s  customers  were  as  well  worth  looking  at 
as  his  wares.  Handsome  men,  for  the  most  part  they  were  attired 
in  every  variety  of  costumes.  There  were  floating  Turkish 
knickerbockers  of  blue,  sleeveless  jackets  of  gold-embroidered 
crimson,  Albanian  scarves  of  many  colours,  supporting  a  perfect 
arsenal  of  weapons.  There  were  Turks,  and  Christian  Albanians, 
and  Montenegrins  in  their  gala  costume  of  green,  plated  with 
gold.  The  men  for  the  most  part  wore  luxuriant  pigtails ; 
the  women  dressed  their  hair  in  plaits,  coiled  round  the  head 
and  sparkling  with  piastres,  while  their  dresses  were  generally  in 
tricolor,  and  their  ornaments  of  coral  and  coins.  We  agree  with 
“  R.  H.  R.”  that  when  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  be  seen  within  five 
days  of  Charing  Cross  by  rail  and  steamer,  it  is  a  pity  that  more 
of  our  blase  tourists  do  not  make  up  their  minds  to  the  Adriatic 
voyage. 

He  saw  Montenegro,  as  we  said,  under  exceptionally  favourable 
circumstances,  although  his  stay  was  short.  He  reached  Cattaro  a 
day  or  two  before  the  great  festival  of  St.  Peter,  where  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  Black  Mountain  and  many  strangers  gather  into 
Cettigue.  This  St.  Peter,  by  the  way,  who  appears  to  have  been 
installed  as  the  national  saint,  is  neither  the  great  apostle  nor  any 
of  his  more  distinguished  namesakes,  but  simply  a  recent  Vladika 
or  Prince-Bishop,  who  died  in  the  enjoyment  of  extraordinary 
popularity  rather  than  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  The  author 
made  the  expedition  in  company  with  the  Russian  Consul,  who  was 
naturally  in  high  honour  with  the  Prince,  and  hand  in  glove  with 
the  chiefs,  and  they  had  a  Montenegrin  escort  of  honour.  The 
ride  up  the  side  of  the  mountain  was  no  joke.  The  road,  as  is 
well  known,  is  carried  up  by  zigzags  closely  approaching  the  per¬ 
pendicular,  and  then  the  fierce  glare  of  the  noonday  sun  is  an 
enemy  dreaded  even  by  the  natives,  so  that  the  travellers  had  to 
make  a  race  against  time.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  help  of  a 
Montenegrin  chieftain,  Pero  Pejovich,  commandant  of  the 
Grakovo,  “R.  II.  R.”  would  have  found  it  harder  work  than  he  did  ; 
but  though,  as  he  tells  us,  he  weighs  some  fourteen  stone,  the 
friendly  Hercules  actually  lifted  him  over  the  worst  places. 
Arrived  at  Cettigue,  he  was  received  as  the  guest  of  the  Prince, 
and  quartered  in  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Vladikas.  He  was 
fortunate  ;  for  at  that  time  there  was  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an 
inn,  although  since  then  a  spacious  hotel  has  been  opened.  Nor 
did  the  Prince’s  kindness  and  hospitality  stop  there.  He  en¬ 
tertained  the  Englishman  repeatedly  at  dinner,  and  took  great 
interest  in  discussing  matters  connected  with  England  and  its 
Government.  The  only  time  he  showed  some  heat  of  temper  was 
when  his  guest  exclaimed,  from  the  picturesque  point  of  view,  against 
his  idea  of  levelling  sumptuary  laws  at  the  magnificent  national 
costume.  “Ah,”  he  exclaimed,  “ you  would  like  to  keep  us  here 
a  sort  of  menagerie  of  wild  beasts,  to  come  and  look  at  occasion¬ 
ally  for  your  amusement.”  The  Prince  perhaps  was  the  more 
sensitive  as  to  foreign  ideas  on  his  semi-barbarous  subjects,  that  he 
is  himself  well  educated  and  even  accomplished,  speaking  four 
European  languages  fluently,  and  sufficiently  at  home  on  foreign 
politics  and  customs  to  ask  questions  that  are  sufficiently  embar¬ 
rassing.  As  for  the  Princess,  “R.  II.  R.”  found  her  perfectly  beau¬ 
tiful  ;  although  his  impressions  of  her  countrywomen  had  hitherto 
been  anything  but  favourable,  as  he  remarked  to  his  friend  Pero 
Pejovich  with  much  more  honesty  than  civility.  The  contrast 
between  the  quiet  conversation  at  the  well-spread  dinner- table 
within  the  palace  and  the  wild  scenes  being  enacted  without  are 
striking.  At  the  signal  of  a  cannon-shot  every  window  was 
illuminated,  and  the  armed  crowd  that  swarmed  round  the 
palace  began  blazing  away  in  the  air  with  ball-cartridge, 
by  way  of  firing  a  feu  de  joie.  It  is  fortunate  that  the  Monte¬ 
negrins  are  loyal  to  a  man,  for  an  accident  might  easily  happen  to 
the  reigning  Prince  without  suspicion  lighting  on  any  one. 


How  loyal  they  are  was  proved  by  the  Prince  taking  his  guest  by 
the  arm,  going  out  of  the  palace  in  the  dark,  and  plunging  into  the 
middle  of  the  armed  mob,  estimated  at  some  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  who  were  naturally  uncontrolled  by  soldiers  or 
policemen.  Among  the  most  characteristic  of  the  entertainments 
given  on  occasion  of  the  festival  was  a  foot-race  up  the  precipitous 
sides  of  a  mountain,  a  pair  of  mounted  pistols  being  the  appro¬ 
priate  prize.  Altogether  the  account  of  the  Montenegrin  visit  is 
well  worth  reading,  and  for  that,  if  nothing  else,  the  book  is  to  be 
recommended. 


AMATEUR  WOOD-CARVING.* 

THE  literary  slang  of  the  day  contains  few  forms  of  speech 
in  more  common  use  than  that  by  which  a  critic’s  judgment 
is  spoken  of  as  an  attempt  to  “  place  ”  some  eminent  poet,  painter, 
or  philosopher.  The  great  Brown’s  “  place  in  mathematics,” 
the  great  Jones’s  “place  in  architecture,”  are  frequent  ques¬ 
tions  for  determination.  But  to  transfer  this  process  to  amateurs, 
and  spend  on  a  class  the  attention  usually  lavished  on  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  would  perhaps  be  a  task  not  unworthy  of  ambition  for  some 
modern  essayist.  What  is  the  amateur’s  place  in  art  P  Gan  it  be 
determined  P  Or  is  his  course,  among  stars  already  fixed,  too 
erratic  to  permit  of  success  in  any  such  attempt  ?  These  are  questions 
which  are  suggested  constantly,  and  -which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have 
not  yet  been  settled.  Is  the  amateur’s  function  only  that  of  a 
finger-post,  pointing  out  the  road  to  others,  or  is  he  a  true  leader, 
not  only  showing  the  way,  but  walking  iu  it  himself?  Mr. 
Ruskin  has  pressed  too  far  the  paradoxical  conclusion  to  which 
this  year's  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy  has  forced  him ; 
but,  as  usual,  a  germ  of  sober  truth  is  to  be  found,  some¬ 
where  or  other,  in  what  he  says ;  and  when  he  points  to  the 
pictures  of  certain  amateurs  as  better  than  those  of  many  profes¬ 
sional  artists,  we  are  set  thinking  whether  amateurs  have  ever  had 
their  proper  “  place  ”  in  art  assigned  to  them ;  whether,  in  fact, 
there  has  ever  been  a  public  recognition  of  tfie  important  work 
they  perform  in  improving  taste,  in  raising  the  standard  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  generally  in  doing  the  work  which  ordinary  painters  and 
sculptors  cannot  afford  to  do.  Mr.  Le  Strange  was  an  amateur 
painter.  Dr.  Whewell  and  Professor  Willis  were  amateur  archi¬ 
tects.  It  is  to  amateurs  that  we  look  for  the  greatest  scien¬ 
tific  improvements.  Mr.  Bessemer  is  an  amateur  as  regards  his 
steel  process.  His  invention  was  made  and  completed  during 
the  leisure  allowed  by  other  work.  Sir  John  Lubbock  is  an 
amateur  naturalist.  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  has  been  put  into  harness 
as  a  Slade  Professor,  but  he  is  essentially  an  amateur.  Faraday 
was  an  amateur  chemist;  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  an  amateur 
geologist.  In  fact,  an  amateur  may  in  many  cases  be  described  as 
a  person  who  makes  a  business  of  his  amusements.  But  in  other 
cases  the  amateur's  work  is  of  a  different  kind.  He  possesses  a 
privilege  which  he  uses  to  the  utmost  when  he  plays  the  artist. 
He  may  make  uninviting  or  useless  things,  when,  if  he  had  to 
paint  or  carve  for  his  living,  he  would  endeavour  to  please  others 
as  well  as  himself.  He  can  afford  to  make  experiments,  to  waste 
time  and  materials,  and  in  the  end  he  may  hit  upon  something 
which  the  man  on  the  straight  road,  looking  out  for  an  income, 
misses.  Even  if  his  work  is  very  bad,  the  amateur  has  always  the 
justification  that  it  is  for  his  own  amusement,  and  keeps  him  out 
of  that  idleness  which,  since  the  days  of  Dr.  Watts,  has  been 
acknowledged  as  almost  another  name  for  sin.  Young  ladies  are 
armed  with  a  knitting-needle,  or  a  crochet-hook,  against  the 
assaults  of  their  ghostly  enemy.  A  pair  of  scissors  or  a  bodkin  are 
appropriate  weapons  with  which  to  resist  the  Evil  One.  Parents 
and  guardians  rejoice  to  see  Satan  put  to  flight  by  the  means  of  a 
sofa  cushion,  and  defied  through  the  instrumentality  of  Berlin 
wool.  True,  torture  may  be  in  store  for  the  unwary  head  reposed 
on  a  pillow  of  beadwork ;  or  the  eye  of  the  artist  may  be  pained 
to  see  a  print  in  a  leathern  frame ;  a  musical  ear  may  suffer  a  pang 
as  keen  while  Thalberg  and  Ozemy  are  performed  on  the  piano. 
But  what  is  mere  human  suffering,  mere  physical  inconvenience, 
when  weighed  in  the  balance  against  the  dangers  of  leaving  young 
people  in  idleness  ?  It  is  the  same  with  the  boys.  They  must  be 
encouraged  to  keep  out  of  mischief.  The  seductions  of  mischief  in 
the  holidays  must  be  overcome  by  the  counter  seductions  of  the  tool¬ 
box.  A  turning  lathe  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  1'oretaste  of  paradise. 
A  chemical  laboratory  is  heaven.  We  must  not  grumble  if  short, 
popping  explosions  disturb  our  studies  at  intervals.  We  must 
show  as  much  fortitude  at  least  as  the  patient  when  bleeding 
arteries  have  to  be  tied  and  jagged  wounds  to  be  sewed.  It  is 
well  when  the  energies  of  youth  can  be  diverted  to  useful  ends, 
when  nets  are  made  for  the  fruit-trees,  when  a  tidy  bookshelf  can 
be  put  up  in  the  nursery,  when  the  castors  can  be  securely  screwed 
to  the  legs  of  the  maternal  seat.  But  too  often  exuberant  activity 
takes  another  course.  Too  often  the  miniature  vessel  rigged  for 
the  garden  pond  leads  to  wettings,  if  to  nothing  worse.  Too  often 
the  book-stand  makes  deep  scars  on  the  polished  table,  or  marks 
with  nail-holes  the  cherished  sides  of  a  Grolier  or  Thuanus.  Such 
things  must  be  borne  however.  So  long  as  the  young  ladies  do 
not  expect  the  recipients  of  slippers  to  wear  them,  so  long  as 
the  boys  are  satisfied  to  keep  their  hands  from  the  old  cabinets, 
we  must  be  content.  Wrho  knows  but  that  a  talent  may  be  latent. 
Wren  was  not  always  an  architect.  Newton  was  not  always 

*  A  Manual  of  Fret-cutting  and  W ood-carving.  By  Sir  Thomas  Seaton, 
K.C.B.  London :  Routledge.  1875. 
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an  astronomer.  We  must  not  even  sneer  at  lionest  attempts  at 
producing  artistic  woodwork.  And  we  must  remember  that  mucli 
of  the  mediaeval  sculpture,  muck  of  tke  book  illuminations, 
possibly,  too,  muck  of  tke  painted  glass  wkick  adorns  our  ckurckes, 
was  produced  by  wkat  we  should  now  call  only  amateur  art. 
Tke  monk  in  tke  cloister,  tke  nun  weaving  lace,  tke  lady  and  ker 
maids  stitching  tapestry,  have  all  left  us  matchless  examples  of 
amateur  work.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may  yet  have  to 
depend  almost  wholly  upon  amateurs  for  the  preservation  of  arts 
which  require  labour  occupying  time  and  skill  too  great  to  be 
given  by  tke  paid  workman. 

It  is  very  important,  therefore,  that,  when  any  one  takes  upon 
himself  tke  task  of  instructing  tke  young  in  suck  arts,  tke 
patterns  he  offers  for  their  guidance  should  be,  not  below,  but 
rather  above  those  to  be  found  in  tke  ordinary  manufactories.  It 
is  simply  distressing  to  see  tke  pitfalls  of  ugliness  into  which 
ladies  who  work  with  the  needle  are  misguided.  The  patterns 
offered  in  ladies’  newspapers  are,  for  the  most  part,  remarkable 
only  for  their  excess  of  hideous  complexity.  Nothing  can  surpass 
them,  except,  perhaps,  the  monstrosities  of  female  costume.  They 
revel  in  impossible  scrollwork,  and  mix  style  with  style  and 
period  with  period  in  confusion  endlessly  confounded.  Nor  can 
the  other  sex  boast  of  anything  better.  Books  have  been 
written  on  turning,  and  the  working  of  that  most  mysterious  of 
engines,  the  eccentric  chuck.  To  few  people  is  it  vouchsafed  to 
know  it  from  any  other  chuck,  and  by  some  it  may  even  be 
looked  for  in  the  poultry-yard.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  how¬ 
ever,  that  wonderful  things  can  be  done  with  it  by  those  who 
know  how.  The  patterns  offered  for  imitation  by  Sir  Thomas 
Seaton  in  his  Manual  of  Fret-cutting ,  recently  published,  are  of  such 
a  sort  that  they  bear  to  objects  of  real  art  carving  the  same  relation 
that  scales  and  exercises  on  the  piano  bear  to  a  finished  “  Song  with¬ 
out  Words.”  Sir  Thomas  dedicates  his  little  book  to  the  “  Boys 
of  England.”  He  gives  instruction  in  easy  and  simple  language. 
Any  boy  of  England,  or  even  of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  the 
Channel  Islands,  may  understand  his  teachings.  It  would  be  a 
delightful  book  to  offer  to  any  boy  at  the  beginning  of  the  holi¬ 
days  as  a  weapon  to  be  used  for  the  defeat  of  idleness ;  but  one 
consideration  must  come  in  and  prevent  our  being  able  so  to  use 
it.  It  is  filled  from  beginning  to  end  with  designs  oppressive  in 
their  ugliness.  It  is  sad  to  think  that  so  much  knowledge  as  that 
displayed  by  Sir  Thomas  Seaton  should  yet  leave  him  able  to  tole¬ 
rate  such  miserable  art.  A  design  of  ivy  leaves  is  the  best.  Yet 
it  is  clumsy,  awkward,  and  prosaic.  The  directions  offered  by 
which  a  student  may  produce  a  similar  monstrosity  for  him¬ 
self  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  Tottenham  Court  Road 
would  now  disown  the  stool  figured  on  another  page.  And 
Sir  Thomas  goes  out  of  his  way  iu  one  place  to  recom¬ 
mend  us  to  mount  our  photographs  with  light  green 
paper,  and  to  hang  them  up  with  ribbon  of  the  same  colour. 
After  this  even  the  very  interesting  remarks  on  Oriental  workmen 
sound  flat  and  unprofitable,  and  we  hardly  find  it  possible  to  fix 
our  attention  while  we  learn  that  in  the  East  the  sawyers  set  the 
teeth  of  their  saws  in  a  reverse  direction,  pointing  towards  the 
handle,  that  consequently  the  motion  required  is  pulling,  not 
pushing,  and  that  this  arrangement  suits  the  Hindoo  habit  of 
squatting  at  work.  There  is  more  that  is  worth  reading  in  this  part 
of  the  book,  but  even  the  story  of  how  a  native  of  Agra  will  make 
a  turning  lathe  out  of  four  tent  pegs  and  a  few  nails  is  insufficient 
to  arouse  any  pleasurable  feelings  after  we  have  glanced  at  the 
frontispiece.  It  represents  a  piece  of  French  carving,  and  is  a 
fearful  and  wonderful  work  of  art.  It  contains  a  rose,  which 
might  be  a  cabbage  ;  close  by  is  a  snail  with  his  house  on  his  back, 
in  what  may  be  considered  the  correct  domestic  fashion  among 
snails.  And  near  the  snail  is  a  squirrel,  much  too  small,  and  a 
butterfly  much  too  large  ;  and,  resting  one  foot  on  the  roof  of  the 
snailskell,  sucking  honey  from  a  kind  of  fuchsia,  is  a  bird  of  such 
strange  aspect  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  conclude  that  at 
length  we  are  privileged  to  behold  a  portrait  of  the  eccentric  chuck 
itself. 


JEAN.* 

\A7E  have  always  considered  an  ingenue  one  of  the  most  difficult 
V  V  characters  to  delineate  in  fiction  or  to  embody  on  the  stage. 
The  fine  line  which  divides  the  sublime  from  the  ridiculous  wears 
finer  still  when  we  come  to  the  division  between  simplicity  and 
folly,  unselfishness  and  imbecility ;  while  none  but  the  most  con¬ 
summate  art  can  divest  the  presentation  of  unconscious  naivete  of 
that  air  of  self-conscious  affectation  which  comes  Hire  mildew  upon 
fruit,  or  clear  the  spontaneous  artlessness  of  the  gushing  innocent 
from  the  look  of  mock  ingenuousness  maturely  calculated.  The 
ingenue,  in  fact,  is  usually  anything  but  what  her  name  implies  ; 
and  even  when  we  grant  her  sincerity,  we  would  gladly  exchange 
some  of  her  simplicity  for  a  little  common  sense. 

Mrs.  Newmans  Jean,  who  gives  her  name  to  the  book  before 
us,  is  an  ingenue  of  maddening  absurdity  and  wildly  irritating 
virtue.  We  would  pardon  almost  any  of  the  ordinary  faults  incident 
to  the  daughters  of  Eve  if  we  might  have  something  more  like 
common  humanity,  something  tangible  and  real,  in  the  place  of  this 
more  than  childish  innocence,  and  greater  than  womanly  constancy ; 
this  combination  of  schoolgirl  shyness,  saintly  devotion,  heroic 


*  Jean.  By  Mrs.  Newman,  Author  of  “Too  Late.”  2  vols.  London: 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1875. 


patience,  sublime  self-sacrifice,  masterly  intellect,  and  defective 
grammar,  united  in  the  person  of  a  sixteen-year-old  heroine,  child, 
saint,  sei'aph,  martyr,  student,  and  dialectician  all  in  one.  We 
know  that  novelists  are  fond  of  making  composite  characters, 
rivalling  in  odd  compounds  the  queer  creatures  described 
by  Aristotle ;  but  we  have  seldom  met  with  such  a  compound 
mass  of  virtues  as  in  this  schoolgirl  heroine,  Jean  Raymond.  We 
know  no  one  equal  to  her  from  Elizabeth  of  Hungary  to  Lady 
Jane  Grey;  from  the  Mother  of  the  Gracchi  to  Mrs.  Fry,  taking 
in  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  Maria  Edgeworth  by  the  way.  Her  uncon¬ 
sciousness  is  profound  ;  and  she  comes  out  of  school  as  ignorant  of 
life  as  a  maiden  Caspar  Hauser.  When  she  writes  to  her  father, 
who  suddenly  reveals  himself  by  letter,  after  having  left  her  to 
believe  herself  an  orphan,  penniless,  friendless,  and  to  be  educated 
as  a  governess,  she  pens  a  letter  that  would  have  been  silly  in  a 
child  of  six.  She  describes  herself  as  “  quite  ugly  by  the  side  of 
Cousin  Maude,  who  is  very  beautiful.”  But  we  think  our  ingenue 
must  speak  for  herself  in  the  next  few  paragraphs : — 

I  am  tall,  for  girls,  and  thin,  and  my  hair  and  eyes  are  a  sort  of  yellow 
(she  might  have  said  gold)  brown  ;  and  I  have  no  colour  in  my  cheeks. 
But  dear  Aunt  Maria  is  going  to  buy  me  some  new  dresses  and  things,  and 
she  says  I  shall  look  much  better  when  I  have  more  becoming  clothes.  And 
now  I  have  to  tell  you  what  I  read  and  think.  1  like  history  and  biography 
best ;  but  I  wish  they  would  tell  you  more  about  why  the  things  were  done. 
I  do  not  like  bad  people.  No,  I  am  sure  not ;  but  I  do  wish  some  of  the 
good  ones  were  not  quite  so  proud  of  their  goodness,  and  felt  more  sorry  for 
those  who  have  faults.  It  is  so  much  harder  to  be  good  when  you  have  got 
a  lot  of  inherent  defects.  But  it  was  not  I  who  tore  the  leaves  out  of 
“  Letters  of  Advice  to  my  Young  Friends  at  School,”  though  Miss  Bowles 
thought  I  did.  And  if  she  told  you  about  my  “  Letters  of  advice  to  my 
young  friends  from  fairyland,”  it  was  only  fun,  papa  dear  ;  and  Ellen  Thorn¬ 
ton  need  not  have  told,  after  asking  me  to  let  her  read  them,  need  she  ?  In¬ 
deed  I  did  not  mean  anything  wrong,  and  Miss  Bowles  herself  nearly  laughed 
two  or  three  times  when  she  was  reading  them  ;  only  she  said  it  was  waste 
of  paper  and  a  dangerous  gift ;  so  I  had  to  be  punished. 

After  this  sudden  revelation  of  the  father  who  hitherto  has  practi¬ 
cally  disowned  her,  Jean  is  taken  from  school,  where  she  has  been 
carelessly  educated  and  unlovingly  treated,  and  given  to  the  care  of 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Poynder,  and  of  ber  cousins  Maude  and  Louis.  While 
with  them  of  course  she  goes  to  her  first  ball,  where  she  is  made 
the  fashion  of  the  evening,  though  one  lady  lifts  her  thin  shoulders 
and  says  that  “  Mrs.  Poynder's  protege  (sic)  seemed  quite  un¬ 
accustomed  to  the  position  she  found  herself  in.”  “  How  could 
they  ever !  ”  is  Jean’s  own  commentary,  “  gazing  in  dismay  at  the 
reflection  of  herself  in  the  dressing-glass,  when  she  reached  her 
room,  quite  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  bad  taste  of  her  partners.” 
She  was  certainly  in  a  rather  disordered  state,  with  “  her  shoes 
nearly  danced  off  her  feet,  her  dress  limp  and  torn,  a  solitary  rose 
hanging  in  her  somewhat  dishevelled  hair,  and  a  general  aspect  of 
having  danced  four-and-twenty  dances  with  scarcely  a  rest  be¬ 
tween.”  Jean’s  expressions,  by  the  by,  are  very  often  rather  odd 
for  a  girl  who  has  been  educated  at  school  to  be  a  teacher  in  her 
turn— almost  as  odd  as  her  actions.  She  makes  immense  love  to  a 
crabbed  old  servant  at  one  of  the  houses  where  her  fate  leads  her, 
and,  apropos  of  the  stars  and  a  fine  night,  pulls  the  woman  on  to 
a  chair,  sits  in  her  lap,  twines  her  arms  about  her  neck,  and 
“nestles  against  her  withered  cheek,  saying,  ‘Everything  is 
so  lovely  to-night.  0  Martha,  dear,  let’s  go  a  little  mad.’”  On 
the  first  night  in  this  same  house,  when  she  goes  to  bed, 
she  “  possesses  herself  of  Martha’s  unwilling  hand,  and  rubs 
her  soft  cheek  against  it,”  while  making  a  confession  of 
her  love  affair.  One  of  her  patronesses,  Lady  Houghton,  has 
to  submit  to  be  “  well  kissed  up  ”  by  this  generously  con¬ 
stituted  damsel;  her  pleasure  in  railroad  travelling  is  in  “the 
flying  along  and  putting  the  bits  together.”  When  she  answers 
Sir  Arthur  Roughton’s  little  speech  of  thanks  for  his  coffee, 
wherein  he  says  that  “  his  poor  wife  has  not  been  able  to  come 
down  so  long,”  she  says,  “I  thought  I  had  to.”  When  a  young 
man  makes  her  an  offer  she  looks  at  him  “  with  puzzled  eyes  (she 
was  quite  as  much  puzzled  as  sorry),”  and  says  “  However  came 
you  to  ?  ” ;  and  her  sweet  simplicity  of  mind  and  conscience  is  so 
transparent  that  when  Nugent  Orme,  who  is  “chaffing  ”  her  about 
her  school  life,  says  “  I  can’t  conceive  how  you  managed  to  avoid 
doing  something  very  wicked,”  she  “gravely”  returns,  “  I  didn’t 
avoid  it,”  her  wickedness  having  been  that  literary  production  be¬ 
trayed  to  the  schoolmistress  called  “  Letters  from  Fairyland,”  of 
which  she  speaks  in  her  letter  to  her  father. 

The  story  of  this  wonderful  young  person  has  a  decided  dash  of 
the  old  Rosa  Matilda  school  translated  into  modern  life.  For  one 
thing,  Jean  has  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  running  away.  She 
runs  away  from  her  aunt  Poynder’s  after  her  father’s  death,  when 
she  has  fallen  from  her  high  estate  as  the  heiress  whose  dowry  is 
to  pay  the  debts  of  her  cousin  Louis  to  be  a  friendless  little 
girl,  disinherited  and  called  illegitimate,  and  who  has  nothing 
but  her  ingenuousness  and  loving  nature  to  protect  her  against 
the  enmity  of  Maude,  the  insolence  of  Louis,  and  the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  Aunt  Maria.  But  when  she  runs  away  she  takes  with 
her  her  father’s  will,  by  which  she  finds  that  she  is  the 
heiress  to  five  thousand  a  year ;  yet  she  allows  the  friends 
who  have  become  enemies  to  enjoy  her  fortune  while  she 
drifts  into  almost  abject  poverty.  Now  this  is  a  purely 
false  idea  of  a  girl’s  nature.  ’Young  people  have  a  large 
sense  of  justice  ;  and  they  uphold  their  own  rights,  not  so  much 
because  they  are  their  own,  as  because  they  are  rights.  Jean,  not 
seventeen,  would  not  have  understood  such  an  act  of  sacrifice.  She 
would,  too,  have  said  to  herself,  “  It  was  papa’s  wish,”  and  she 
would  have  felt  disloyal  to  her  father  iu  suffering  her  greedy  rela¬ 
tives  to  take  what  it  was  not  his  desire  that  they  should  have. 
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She  might  have  given  up  Nugent  Orme,  though  that  is  problema¬ 
tical — it  is  also  more  than  problematical  that  a  man  of  his  strength 
and  purpose  would  have  Buffered  himself  to  be  led  away  from  the 
love  of  years  by  the  childish  allurements  of  a  girl  of  sixteen— but  she 
would  not  have  kept  bach  the  will.  Again,  she  runs  away  for  the 
second  time  when  she  is  in  a  manner  dismissed  by  the  two  Misses 
Drake,  ancient  maiden  sisters  who  have  lived  together  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  enmity  and  unbroken  silence  for  thirty  or  forty  years, 
yet  who  fall  down  into  girlish  earesses  and  sweet  endearments  on 
the  illness  of  one  of  them.  Then  there  is  a  third  running  away, 
this  time  from  Lady  Houghton — who  is  evidently  her  mother — 
because  the  parlourmaid  tells  her  that  she  is  allowing  Sir  Arthur 
to  make  love  to  her.  On  each  repetition  of  her  flight  she  takes 
refuge  with  a  certain  carpenter  and  his  wife,  by  name  Brice,  of 
whom  we  have  a  very  exaggerated  and  improbable  account.  They 
are,  in  fact,  just  as  unnatural  as  the  Misses  Drake,  as  Lady 
Roughton,  as  Maude  Poynder,  as  Jean  herself.  And  we  need  say 
no  more  than  this. 

As  for  Maude  Poynder,  has  not  Mrs.  Newman  mixed  her  colours 
a  little  too  strong  in  painting  her  ?  She  was  very  naturally  dis¬ 
appointed  and  disgusted  at  Nugent  Orme’s  infidelity;  but  would 
she  have  proved  such  a  fiend  as  she  suddenly  showed  herself  to 
be  P  A  girl  may  not  like  to  see  her  lover’s  affections  taken  from 
her,  but  that  would  not  necessarily  carry  with  it  the  suppression 
of  a  will,  unwomanly  insult,  unmaidenly  coarseness,  the  false 
announcement  of  her  marriage,  and  all  the  other  sins  and  offences 
of  which  Maude  is  guilty.  And,  without  demanding  that  poetical 
justice  should  be  too  strictly  done,  we  think  our  author  decidedly 
reprehensible  in  fitting  Maude  at  the  end  with  a  husband,  fortune, 
and  a  title,  while  expressing  no  stronger  disapprobation  of  all 
the  wickedness  she  has  committed  than  this  ;  “  Although  Maude’s 
will  never  be  the  highest  type  of  morality,  she  has  learnt  a  severe 
lesson,  and  is  all  the  better  for  learning  it.'1  Altogether,  we  lay 
down  the  book  with  somewhat  the  feeling  of  having  been  fed  on 
sweet  cake  and  sugar-plums,  -which  Mrs.  Newman  calls  “  lolipops.” 
It  wants  salt  throughout ;  is  vapid,  insipid,  unreal  in  all  its  parts, 
and  weak  even  as  food  for  babies.  We  presume  that  there  must 
be  somewhere  a  reading  public  for  such  productions,  as  there  is  a 
buying  public  for  “  lolipops  ”  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  why  harm¬ 
less  books  should  not  have  a  backbone,  or  why  silliness  and 
innocence  should  be  so  often  bound  together. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

ILL.  TENANT  STDMM,  it  may  be  remembered,  represented 
the  German  Government  as  military  attache  with  the  Russian 
army  during  the  expedition  to  Khiva.* * * §  IJis  superiors  seem  to 
have  seen  no  objection  to  the  publication  of  his  observations, 
which  he  is  accordingly  now  accomplishing  with  true  German 
thoroughness  and  copiousness.  Whether  actually  so  or  not,  his 
work  will  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  more  trustworthy  than  any 
oflicial  narrative  which  it  may  please  the  Russian  Government  to 
give  to  the  world ;  and,  although  unadapted  for  general  perusal  by 
reason  of  its  bulk  and  tedious  minuteness,  it  deserves,  and  will  re¬ 
ceive,  the  utmost  attention  from  military  critics,  as  well  as  from 
observers  of  the  progress  of  Russian  dominion  in  Central  Asia. 
The  first  volume,  substantial  as  it  is,  is  merely  introductory  to  the 
history  of  the  expedition.  It  beirius  with  a  revie-w  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  relations  of  Russia  and  Khiva,  especially  of  the  disastrous 
expedition  of  Prince  Bekowitsch  in  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great, 
and  of  the  well-planned  but  almost  equally  unfortunate  invasion 
under  General  Perowski  in  1839-40.  Then  follows  a  methodical 
account  of  the  three  provinces — Caucasus,  Orenburg,  and  Turkestan 
— which  served  as  bases  of  operations  for  the  Russian  forces  in  the 
recent  conquest.  This  part  of  the  work  is  very  valuable,  and 
abounds  with  information  which  the  title  of  Lieutenant  Stumm’s 
work  would  hardly  have  led  us  to  expect.  It  contains  not  merely 
a  full  description  of  the  military  resources  of  these  districts,  the 
number  and  organization  of  the  troops  by  which  they  are  occupied, 
both  regulars  and  militia,  their  dress,  equipment,  distribution, 
health,  discipline,  and  morale,  together  with  a  notice  of  the 
flotillas  and  private  shipping  upon  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas,  but 
also  of  agriculture,  trade,  manufactures,  and  the  character,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  It  is  indeed  a  vast 
storehouse  of  information  whose  importance  cannot  be  ex¬ 
aggerated,  supposing  it  to  be  but  as  accurate  as  it  is  minute  and 
comprehensive.  The  history  of  the  expedition  itself  is  reserved 
for  the  second  volume.  From  some  incidental  expressions  it  may 
be  inferred  that  Lieutenant  Stumn’s  estimate  of  Russia  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  Power  is  a  high  one,  and  that  he  is  much  impressed  alike  with 
the  strategic  ability  of  the  Russian  staff  and  with  the  private 
soldier’s  devotion  and  endurance  of  hardship.  He  expressly  warns 
us  that  the  scope  of  his  work  is  purely  military,  and  that  he 
intends  to  refrain  from  all  allusion  to  political  topics. 

M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer’s  memoir  on  the  relations  of  the  Stadt- 
holder  Maurice  and  the  Advocate  Barnevelt  f  is  designed  as  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Motley’s  recent  History,  and  a  vindication,  or  at  least  a  pallia¬ 
tion,  of  Maurice’s  conduct  in  ordering  Barnevelt ’s  execution.  The 
ancient  disputes  between  the  Orange  and  the  anti-Orange  party, 
between  the  Calvinists  and  the  Arminians,  still  influence  opinion 

*  per  Russische  Feldzug  imch  C/iiwa.  Yon  Hugo  Stunun.  Th.  1. 
Berlin  :  Mittler.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Maurice  et  Barnevelt.  Elude  histnrigue.  Par  M.  Groen  van  Prins- 
terer.  Utrecht :  Kemink.  London :  Williams  &  Xorgate. 


on  this  question.  M.  Groen  van  Prinsterer,  as  the  most  distin¬ 
guished  champion  of  orthodox  Protestantism  in  Holland,  cannot 
allow  Maurice  to  have  erred  in  so  grave  a  matter ;  at  the  same 
time,  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  the  effect  of  national  and  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  on  the  side  of  the  critic,  and  the  love  of  dramatic 
picturesqueness  on  that  of  the  historian,  their  respective  views  will 
hardly  appear  irreconcilable.  An  advocate  of  Barnevelt’s  policy 
will  naturally  regard  his  tragic  catastrophe  in  a  different  light  from 
one  to  whom  it  appears  as  antagonistic  to  the  fundamental  con¬ 
ditions  of  national  independence  ;  and  even  while  admitting  the 
innocence  of  the  victim,  such  a  one  will  be  inclined  to  regard 
his  execution  in  the  light  of  a  political  necessity  or  an  inexor¬ 
able  fatality.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  publication  of 
Maurice’s  correspondence  with  Prince  William  Louis  of  Nassau 
during  the  three  years  preceding  Barnevelt’s  execution, 
which  is  appealed  to  as  affording  incontestable  proof  of 
Maurice’s  sincerity,  and  even  of  the  frequent  irresolution  of  a 
politician  represented  by  Mr.  Motley  as  unsurpassed  in  tenacity  of 
purpose  and  slow  pitiless  rancour.  Unfortunately  a  large  part  of 
this  correspondence  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  Dutch,  and  M. 
van  Prinsterer’s  case  assuredly  owes  nothing  to  the  rambling,  dis¬ 
jointed,  and  almost  unintelligible  introduction  prefixed  by  him.. 
He  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  assuming  his  readers  to  be  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject  as  himself.  We  may  gather  from  it,, 
however,  that  Mr.  Motley’s  Histories,  including  the  last,  are  highly 
esteemed  in  Holland,  but  not  accepted  as  final.  Dutch  students 
of  history,  of  whom  M.  Fruin  is  said  to  be  the  chief,  have  been 
too  busy  in  amassing  materials  for  the  history  of  their  country  to 
have  had  time  to  write  it ;  and,  until  some  genius  shall  arise  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  faculty  of  historical  composition  as  well  as  that 
of  historical  criticism,  Dutchmen  are  not  displeased  that  this  de¬ 
partment  of  their  literature  should  be  represented  by  the  brilliant 
American.  Ilis  view  of  Maurice's  conduct  towards  Barnevelt, 
however,  is  said  to  be  fully  shared  by  the  Ultramontane  party 
alone.  The  time  for  absolute  historical  impartiality  has  clearly  not 
yet  arrived,  though  it  must  be  said  that  M.  Prinsterer  himself 
writes  in  the  most  handsome  and  conciliatory  spirit. 

The  first  section  of  the  second  volume  of  Theodor  Fontanel 
history  of  the  late  war  *  comprises  the  history  of  the  revolution 
of  September  4,  of  the  march  upon  Paris  after  the  battle  of  Sedan, 
and  of  the  operations  before  that  city  up  to  the  engagement  at 
Le  Bourget  on  December  21.  The  exclusion  of  all  notice  of  the 
contemporaneous  operations  before  Metz  and  in  other  parts  of 
France,  gives  this  division  of  the  history  more  unity  than  some  of 
its  predecessors,  and  the  dryness  of  technical  military  details  is 
considerably  relieved  by  a  liberal  resort  to  the  letters  of  newspaper 
Correspondents,  English,  French,  and  German.  The  work  has  no 
pretensions  to  authority,  but  seems  nevertheless  to  be  composed 
with  ns  much  attention  to  accuracy  as  can  be  expected  in  a  popular 
compilation. 

“  The  Years  of  the  People,”  by  A.  Bernstein  t,  though  written 
from  a  party  point  of  view,  is  nevertheless  a  tolerably  fair  account 
of  the  confused  and  sterile  epoch  of  1848-49,  years  of  empty  strife 
and  barren  turmoil,  painfully  characterized  by  perfidy  and.  cruelty 
on  the  side  of  the  Governments,  folly  and  perversity  on  that  of  the 
popular  party,  and  an  entire  want  of  political  capacity  on  both  sides. 
The  lamentable  frustration  of  the  most  legitimate  aspiration  of  the 
German  people  was  principally  due  to  their  lack  of  experience  in. 
public  affairs,  and  Herr  Bernstein’s  little  volume  will  be  very  use¬ 
ful  if  it  tends  to  convince  his  countrymen  of  the  necessity  of  en¬ 
couraging  free  political  discussion  to  the  uttermost,  and  of  checking 
that  disposition  to  silence  and  crush  minorities  so  unpleasantly 
apparent  in  some  of  their  recent  legislation. 

Gerhard  Rohlfs’s  narrative  of  a  three  months’  expedition  into  the 
Libyan  desert  f  wall  no  doubt  be  an  important  work  when  com¬ 
pleted,  but  at  present  only  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume  is 
before  us.  It  is  to  record  the  results  of  an  expedition,  equipped  at 
the  cost  of  the  Khedive,  to  the  oasis  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which, 
more  fortunate  than  the  troops  of  Oambyses,  the  traveller  reached 
in  safety.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  botanist,  a  geologist,  a  sur¬ 
veyor,  and  a  photographer,  and  the  scientific  results  of  the  explo¬ 
ration  are  stated  to  be  important.  The  Ammonian  oasis  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ;  a  dried-up  branch  of  the  Nile,  marked  on  all  the  maps,  has. 
heen  discovered  to  have  no  existence ;  the  relation  of  the  flora  of 
the  oasis  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean  has  been  determined,  and  our 
knowledge  of  the  paleontology  of  the  region  much  extended. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  of  the  seven  essays  on  Oriental  sub¬ 
jects  with  which  Dr.  Fleischer’s  pupils  have  combined  to  celebrate 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  their  precejitor's  Doctor's  degree  is  that 
by  B.  Stade  011  the  Mutual  Relationship  of  Phoenician  and 
Hebrew. §  Neither  of  these  languages,  according  to  Herr  Stade, 
is  derived  from  the  other,  but  both  spring  contemporaneously  from 
an  older  form  of  speech,  belonging  to  the  Northern  or  Assyrian 
branch  of  the  Semitic  family,  and  to  be  identified  with  the  ancient 
speech  of  Canaan.  Dr.  Ethe  offers  several  specimens,  for  the  most 


*  Uer  Krieg  gegen  Frankreich,  1870-71.  Yon  T.  Fontane.  Bd.  2.  Abth.  1. 
Berlin  :  Decker.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgatc. 

f  Die  Jahre  des  Yvlhcs.  Yon  A.  Bernstein.  Berlin  :  Dincker.  London  : 
Asher  &  Co. 

{  Drei  Mnnate  in  der  Lihysclien  Waste.  Yon  Gerhard  Rohlfs.  Lief.  1. 
Cassel :  Eisclier.  London:  Williams  &  Norgatc. 

§  Mnrgenliindische  dorsehungen.  Festschrift  Herrn  Professor  Dr.  IT.  L. 
Fleischer  gewidmet  von  seinen  Sckiilern.  Leipzig:  Brockliaus.  London: 
Williams  &  Norgatc. 
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part  exceedingly  brief,  from  the  predecessors  of  Rudagi,  the  first 
great  name  in  Persian  poetry,  who  nourished  in  the  tenth  century. 
Otto  Loth  produces  the  horoscope  of  the  Mohammedan  religion,  as 
drawn  by  the  famous  Arabian  astrologer  Alkindi. 

Ilengstenberg’s  commentary  upon  Job  * * * §  possesses  at  all  events 
the  merits  of  precision  and  conciseness.  It  is  mainly  exegetical, 
includes  a  translation  of  the  book,  and  sets  forth  in  few  and  clear 
words  the  annotator’s  reason  for  the  construction  he  adopts,  and 
the  elucidation  of  any  obscure  phrase  or  turn  of  thought.  It  is  less 
theological  than  might  have  been  expected,  the  expression  of  the 
commentator’s  well-known  views  being  principally  confined  to  the 
introduction.  From  his  point  of  view  he  is  necessarily  obliged  to 
maintain  the  genuineness  of  the  discourse  of  Elihu,  so  generally 
regarded  as  an  interpolation  by  recent  critics. 

The  title  of  H.  Loehnis’s  work  t  is  calculated  to  mislead  the 
reader,  who  will  find  little  in  it  that  refers  to  education  or  instruc¬ 
tion  in  any  but  a  transcendental  sense.  It  is  rather,  so  far  at  least 
as  the  first  volume  is  concerned,  a  treatise  on  anthropology,  dis¬ 
tributed  under  the  heads  of  human  nature,  language,  and  religion, 
the  treatment  of  the  latter  theme  being  much  the  most  copious. 
A  fourth  division  on  art  is  very  cursory  and  inadequate.  The 
writer  manifests  little  originality  and  a  most  deplorable  lack  of 
method  and  proportion  ;  he  is,  however,  animated  by  a  most  ex¬ 
cellent  spirit,  and  frequently  makes  us  wish  that  his  good  sense  and 
good  intentions  had  been  associated  with  the  literary  training 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  exhibit  them  to  advantage. 

“  The  Construction  and  Life  of  the  Social  Body,”  by  Dr. 
Schafile  %,  is  one  of  those  endeavours  at  a  comprehensive  generali¬ 
zation  of  all  the  phenomena  of  some  particular  class  which  have 
been  so  numerous  since  the  time  of  Comte.  Dr.  Schafile  does  not 
profess  to  have  made  a  discovery ;  he  simply  directs  attention  to 
the  old  and  undisputed  analogies  between  the  laws  that  govern 
the  physical  and  the  spiritual  worlds,  and  between  the  human  race 
taken  collectively  and  any  one  of  its  individual  members  -who 
accomplishes  all  the  stages  between  birth  and  dissolution  in  the 
course  of  nature.  The  latter  analogy,  as  he  himself  states,  has 
been  powerfully  enforced  by  Pascal,  and  English  readers  have 
been  familiarized  with  it  by  Dr.  Temple's  celebrated  contribution 
to  Essays  and  Reviews.  It  has,  as  Dr.  Schafile  points  out,  been 
strikingly  illustrated  by  recent  discoveries  in  cellular  physiology, 
■which  j  ustify  the  comparison  of  each  individual  family  to  a  cell, 
expanding  and  differentiating  itself  into  the  nuclei  of  other  cells, 
by  whose  association  the  entire  tissue  is  composed,  and  by  whose 
constant  succession  its  continuity  is  preserved.  Here  is  matter  for 
an  interesting  and  suggestive  treatise  ;  but  Dr.  Schafile  insists  on 
exhibiting  the  analogy  between  the  social  and  the  physiological 
fabrics  down  to  the  minutest  details,  and  in  so  doing  lays  himself 
open  to  the  same  criticism  as  that  which  he  passes  upon  socialistic 
economists,  that  their  theory  belongs  rather  to  the  future  than  the 
present.  On  the  one  hand,  our  knowledge  is  as  yet  incomplete ;  on 
the  other,  when  the  principle  of  the  correlation  of  material  and 
spiritual  laws  has  once  been  grasped,  numbers  of  the  details  ad¬ 
duced  by  Dr.  Schafile  become  trite  and  obvious,  and  the  enumera¬ 
tion  of  them  exceedingly  tedious.  The  really  vital  part  of  this 
thick  volume  might  be  distilled  into  a  small  compass,  and  the 
same  will  probably  be  the  case  with  the  equally  bulky  volume 
which  is  to  succeed  it.  The  publication  is  nevertheless  interesting  as 
another  instance  of  the  passion  for  unity,  for  generalization,  for  the 
comprehension  of  extensive  classes  of  phenomena  under  a  single 
formula,  which  characterizes  the  speculation  of  this  age  from 
Spencer  and  Darwin  downwards. 

The  cellular  theory  receives  a  wider,  though  fundamentally  not 
very  dissimilar,  application  at  the  hands  of  the  veteran  naturalist 
IT.  Baumgartner^,  who  appeals  to  the  development  of  the  cell  in  the 
animal  organism  as  affording  a  miniature  representation  of  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  entire  universe.  According  to  Baumgartner,  the 
stellar  universe  is  an  agglomeration  of  such  cells,  of  which  the  Milky 
Way,  among  whose  constituents  our  solar  system  is  to  be  reckoned, 
affords  an  example.  The  speculation  is  nearly  identical  with  that 
propounded  with  uncommon  force  of  language  at  the  close  of  Mr. 
Galton’s  work  on  Heredity.  The  subjects  of  the  Deity  and  of 
immortality  are  also  discussed  with  much  earnestness,  and  con¬ 
siderable  attention  is  incidentally  bestowed  on  the  Darwinian 
theoiy,  which  Baumgartner  regards  as  inadequate  to  the  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena.  He  has  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of 
periods  of  creative  activity  alternating  with  periods  of  equili¬ 
brium,  and  seeks  to  account  for  the  former  by  the  changes  in  the 
relation  of  our  solar  system,  during  its  revolution  in  space,  to  the 
other  members  of  the  more  comprehensive  system  of  which  it 
forms  a  part. 

Dr.  Pietschmann  ||  investigates  the  history  of  Ilermes  Trisme- 
gistus,  and  finds  that  he  is  to  be  referred,  not  to  Mercury,  but  to 
the  Moon.  The  moon  being  naturally  the  regulator  of  the  Egyptian 

*  Das  Bvcli  Jliob.  Erlautert  von  C.  W.  Ilengsteuberg.  2  Th.  Leipzig  : 
Ilinriclis.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

f  Unterricht,  Erziehung  und  Furtbildung.  Ein  Buch  fur  Ellcrn.  Von 
II.  Loelmis.  Bd.  2.  London  :  Siegle. 

J  Bau  und  Leben  des  sncialen  K'vrpers.  Encyclopddischer  Entwurf  einer 
realm  Anatomic ,  Physiologic  und  Psychologic  dcr  mcuschhchcn  Gcscllschaft . 
Von  Dr.  A.  E.  I’.  Sellable.  Bd.  1.  Tubingen:  Laupp.  London:  Williams 
&  Norgate. 

§  Die  IVeltzellen.  3Fit  Betrar.htungen  iiber  die  Glaubensbektnntnisse. 
Von  II.  Baumgartner.  Leipzig  :  Brockhaus.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

||  Hermes  Trismegistus.  Nach  Aegyptischen,  Grieehischen,  und  Orientnli- 
schen  Ueborlieferungen.  Von  Dr.  1!.  Pietschmann.  Leipzig  :  Eugelmaun. 
London  :  Asher  &  Co. 


calendar,  the  idea  of  measurement  became  connected  with  the  pre¬ 
siding  deity — a  conception  easily  extended  to  astronomy,  writing, 
and  intellectual  pursuits  in  general.  The  ibis  was  especially  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Moon-deity  from  the  figure  of  the  bird  being  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  delineated  by  the  spots  on  the  moon’s  disc.  The 
attempts  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  to  identify  the  Egyptian  god 
with  the  corresponding  divinities  of  their  own  Pantheon,  and  the 
Semitic  identification  of  him  with  Seth  and  Enoch,  gave  birth  to 
a  number  of  strange  misconceptions  and  curious  legends,  which  Dr. 
Pietschmann  explains  lucidly  and  concisely. 

Adolf  Rosenberg  has  written  an  interesting  monograph  on  the 
brothers  Sebald  and  Barthel  Beham*,  characteristic  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  form  assumed  by  the  Renaissance  in  German  art 
between  1525  and  1550.  They  are  essentially  of  the  school  of 
Diirer,  though  not  immediately  his  pupils.  Very  few  of  their 
pictures  remain,  but  their  numerous  engravings,  both  on  wood  and 
copper,  exhibit  a  robust,  healthy,  and  naturalistic  type  of  art, 
deficient  in  Italian  elegance,  but  more  thoroughly  human,  and 
in  general  offering  a  strong  analogy  to  the  Dutch  art  of  the 
following  century.  There  are  also  numerous  allegorical  de¬ 
signs,  some  of  which  show  much  felicity  of  conception.  Barthel 
surpassed  his  brother  in  technical  ability;  in  inventive  power 
there  seems  little  difference  between  them.  In  their  lives  as 
well  as  in  their  works  the  brothers  were  characteristic  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  new  spirit;  they  are  first  heard  of  as  the 
objects  of  a  prosecution  as  disciples  of  Carlstadt,  and  their 
replies  to  interrogatories  show  how  far,  even  by  1 525>  the 
Reformation  had  in  some  quarters  outrun  the  intentions  of 
Luther,  and  how  strong  was  the  tendency  to  the  most  advanced 
views  both  in  religious  and  social  matters.  Herr  Rosenberg’s 
painstaking  and  agreeable  volume  is  illustrated  by  twenty-five  well- 
executed  wood  engravings  after  the  Behams ;  and  he  has  appended 
a  full  catalogue  of  their  known  works. 

In  his  critical  as  well  as  in  his  original  writings  Eduard 
Grisebach  f  is  a  literary  epicure,  whose  attention  is  directed  rather 
to  the  recherche  than  to  the  intrinsically  valuable  departments  of 
literature,  and  who  is  especially  attracted  by  anything  out  of  the 
ordinary  track.  The  dainty  little  volume  of  essays  which  has  just 
made  its  appearance  with  his  name  is  principally  devoted  to  the 
exploration  of  literary  byways,  commenting  either  on  authors 
overlooked  by  the  generality  of  readers,  or  at  all  events  on  the  less 
known  works  of  writers  of  wider  reputation.  Tothelatterclass  belong 
a  careful  study  of  Burger,  an  admonition  to  the  present  genera¬ 
tion,  not  uncalled  for,  of  the  great  value  and  epoch-marking  cha¬ 
racter  of  Herder’s  philological  and  critical  labours,  and  the  article 
on  Heine  noticed  by  us  on  its  appearance  in  the  Rundschau. 
Among  the  former  class  we  may  enumerate  the  paper  on  Lichten- 
berg,  the  German  Rochefoucauld,  the  interest  of  which  is 
enhanced  by  the  publication  of  some  hitherto  inedited  corre¬ 
spondence  ;  a  notice  of  the  Austrian  parodist  Blumauer ;  and 
an  essay  on  Clement  Brentano,  with  especial  reference  to  his  share 
in  the  collection  of  the  T Vunderhorn,  to  his  Gochel,  Ilinkel,  and 
Gackeleia,  and  to  the  hopeless  attachment  which  induced  him  to 
take  refuge  in  a  convent  and  record  the  visions  of  Anna  Katharina 
Emmerich.  The  larger  portion  of  this  record,  it  appears,  is  still 
in  MS.  At  the  present  rate  of  Ultramontane  progress  their  pub¬ 
lication  and  the  author’s  canonization  cannot  be  far  distant.  To 
the  thorough  research  of  the  scholar  Herr  Grisebach  unites  the 
graceful  ease  of  the  accomplished  causeur,  and  as  his  taste  is  un¬ 
impeachable,  and  he  is  entirely  free  from  literary  prejudice  and 
rancour,  the  contents  of  his  little  volume  are  in  everyway  answer- 
able  to  its  elegant  and  agreeable  exterior. 

Dr.  Brosin’s  review  of  Schiller's  relation  to  the  public  of  his 
day  J  is  distinguished  by  remarkable  impartiality  towards  both. 
The  general  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  Schiller  obtained  as 
much  recognition  in  his  lifetime  as  could  reasonably  be  looked  for, 
and  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  complaints  of  disappointed  authors, 
the  standard  of  German  taste  and  culture  has  continued  to  rise 
steadily  since  his  time. 

*  Sebald  und  Barthel  Beham,  zwei  3Ialer  der  Deutschen  Renaissance. 
Von  A.  Rosenberg.  Leipzig:  Seemann.  London:  Williams  Sc  Norgate. 

f  Die  Deutsche  Literatur,  1770-1870.  Beitraege  zu  ihren  Gcschichtem.it 
Benutzung  handschriftlicher  Quellen.  Von  Eduard  Grisebach.  Wien : 
Kosner.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

1  Schiller’s  Verhaltniss  zu  dem  PubHhum  seiner  Zeit.  Von  Dr.  Oscar 
Brosin.  Leipzig :  Veit  &  Co.  London :  Asher  &  Co. 
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TURKEY. 

IT  is  natural  that  the  Herzegovina  insurgents  and  their 
sympathizing  guests  should  complain  bitterly  both  of 
the  diplomatic  inaction  and  of  the  alleged  intervention  of 
the  European  Governments.  It  would  have  been  easy  to 
provoke  a  declaration  of  war  against  Turkey  on  the  part 
both  of  Servia  and  Montenegro  ;  and,  although  both  pro¬ 
vinces  united  with  the  Christian  population  of  Herzegovina 
are  far  inferior  in  resources  to  Turkey,  the  immediate 
chances  would  have  been  favourable  to  the  combination. 
The  Servian  militia  is  probably  worthless  for  the  purposes 
of  a  regular  campaign ;  and  the  Montenegrins,  though 
they  are  soldiers  by  tradition  and  habit,  are  few  in  number. 
If  the  combined  forces  had  overrun  the  disturbed  districts, 
the  Mahometan  inhabitants  would  probably  have  been 
driven  out  or  massacred,  leaving  a  heavy  debt  of  vengeance 
to  be  discharged  as  soon  as  the  Porte  had  time  to  develop 
its  forces.  If  the  insurgent  leaders  have  any  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  policy  of  the  different  Governments,  they 
cannot  have  expected  encouragement  from  England.  The 
postponement  of  the  ruinous  anarchy  which  would  pro¬ 
bably  ensue  from  a  civil  war  in  Turkey  has  long  appeared 
to  English  statesmen  as  the  least  undesirable  of  alterna¬ 
tives  which  are  confessedly  gloomy.  The  efforts  which  have 
been  made  to  correct  the  misgovernment  of  Turkey  have 
not  been  highly  successful ;  but  no  good  result  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  an  abrupt  discontinuance  of  the  experiment. 
Lord  Derby’s  language  at  Liverpool  must  have  dispelled 
any  illusions  which  may  have  prevailed  as  to  the  intentions 
of  his  Government.  It  would  have  been  culpable  to  foster 
the  hopes  of  the  insurgents  in  the  absence  of  any  design  of 
rendering  them  assistance.  The  diplomatic  support  which 
Russia  has  afforded  to  the  Porte  is  less  intelligible  than 
the  consistent  policy  of  England.  On  former  occasions  the 
Russian  Government  has  voluntarily  and  ostentatiously 
assumed  the  patronage  of  the  Christian  population  which 
is  now  exhorted  to  rely  exclusively  on  the  benevolence  of 
the  Porte.  The  reserve  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
his  Ministers  seems  to  have  stimulated  the  popular  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  insurgents,  while  it  has  provoked  the  mal¬ 
contents  of  Bohemia  and  other  Slavonic  districts  into  a 
disclosure  of  their  own  former  treasonable  intrigues  with  a 
Russian  Ambassador  at  Vienna.  Whatever  may  be  the 
motives  of  the  policy  of  Russia,  the  restraint  which  has 
been  imposed  on  Montenegro,  and  perhaps  on  Servia,  will 
have  diminished  the  difficulty  of  re-establishing  peace. 

The  hesitation  and  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  Austrian 
Government  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  divided  counsels, 
or  to  the  sympathies  of  the  Croatian  aristocracy  for  a 
kindred  population.  No  prudent  Austrian,  statesman  can 
have  wished  either  for  the  acquisition  of  a  Turkish  pro¬ 
vince  or  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  Slavonic  Prin¬ 
cipality  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  frontier.  The  Minister 
who  directs  the  foreign  policy  of  the  monarchy  is  a  Hun¬ 
garian,  sharing  probably  the  feelings  of  his  countrymen, 
who  are  more  jealous  of  the  Slavonic  race  than  of  the 
Turks.  It  has  perhaps  been  impossible  to  restrain  the 
good  will  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dalmatia  to  the  insur¬ 
gents  in  Herzegovina,  but  it  is  now  fully  understood 
that  the  rebellion  receives  no  countenance  at  Vienna  or 
at  Pesth.  Germany,  taking  no  active  part  in  the  affair, 
has  contented  itself  with  a  professed  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  at  the  same  time  with  both  the  other  Imperial 
Courts.  Any  antagonism  which  may  exist  between  Austria 
and  Russia  has  not  been  publicly  avowed.  Soon 


after  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection,  which  at 
that  time  was  supposed  to  be  regarded  by  Austria  with 
tolerance  or  favour,  it  was  announced  that  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  had  been  mobilized  or 
placed  on  a  war  footing.  It  was  afterwards  officially  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  measure  relates  only  to  details  of  military 
organization,  and  it  is  not  certainly  known  whether  a 
menace  to  Austria  had  been  intended.  The  annexation  by 
Austria  of  any  portion  of  Turkish  territory  would  be  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  Russia ;  nor  would  a  rival  influence  in  Servia 
and  Montenegro  be  contemplated  with  equanimity.  On  the 
whole,  the  European  Powers  have  for  various  reasons 
agreed  in  discouraging  the  insurrection.  The  well-meant 
mission  of  the  Consular  agents  to  Herzegovina  has  hitherto 
produced  no  definite  result.  The  Porte  must  be  well  aware 
of  the  danger  which  may  result  from  a  prolongation  of 
resistance ;  but  thus  far  the  Turkish  troops,  though  they 
may  be  victorious  in  the  field,  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
suppress  the  rebellion  ;  and  promises  of  administrative 
reform  are  met  with  an  incredulity  which  is  perhaps 
reasonable. 

While  Russia  and  Austria  are  more  immediately  con¬ 
cerned  than  other  States  in  the  political  troubles  of  Turkey, 
the  Foreign  Offices  of  England,  France,  and  Italy  are 
beset  with  applications  for  interference  on  behalf  of  the 
creditors  of  the  Porte.  The  decree  by  which  payment  of 
half  the  interest  on  the  debt  has  been  suspended,  with 
little  prospect  of  resumption,  has  been  inaccurately,  though 
not  unnaturally,  described  as  repudiation.  A  bankrupt 
who  offers  a  composition  of  ten  shillings  in  the  pound 
acknowledges  instead  of  repudiating  the  obligation  which 
he  is  unable  to  discharge.  The  Turkish  Government  has 
never  disputed  its  liability,  though  it  avows  its  partial 
insolvency.  It  had  for  some  time  past  been  known  that 
interest  was  paid  out  of  the  principal  of  subsequent  loans  ; 
and  prudent  financiers  foresaw  the  inevitable  cessation  of 
payment,  though  not  the  moment  at  which  it  might 
be  announced.  A  confessed  deficiency  of  five  millions, 
which  is  probably  understated,  compelled  the  Turkish 
Government  to  declare  itself  in  default.  There  were 
grave  political  disadvantages  in  provoking  dissatisfac¬ 
tion  and  ill  will  throughout  Europe  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  most  desirable  to  secure  general  confidence; 
but  a  Government  which  had  lately  paid  18  per  cent, 
on  temporary  advances  of  money  was  no  longer  in  a 
position  to  exercise  a  choice.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
found  necessary  to  abolish  certain  percentages  which  had 
of  late  years  been  added  to  the  taxes,  and  to  remit  arrears 
which  it  was  probably  imjaossible  to  recover.  Official 
statements  made  immediately  before  the  declaration  of  in¬ 
solvency,  with  a  view  to  obviate  suspicion,  may  or  may  not 
have  been  included  within  the  elastic  limits  of  the  morality 
of  Governments  contemplating  bankruptcy.  The  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  holders  of  Turkish  securities  must  have  been 
foreseen  ;  but  there  was  no  immediate  danger  to  be  appre¬ 
hended  from  their  resentment,  unless  their  respective 
Governments  undertook  the  enforcement  of  the  claims  of 
their  subjects.  As  a  general  rule,  creditors  are  supposed 
to  rely  on  their  own  judgment  of  the  good  faith  and  sol¬ 
vency  of  borrowing  Governments.  Lord  Palmerston  was 
in  the  habit  of  reserving  a  right  of  interference,  but  it  has 
never  been  exercised  in  recent  times  by  himself  or  his 
successors. 

The  looseness  of  the  analogy  between  municipal  and  in¬ 
ternational  law  is  exemplified  in  the  controversies  which 
have  been  caused  by  the  financial  decree  of  the  Porte.  A 
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so-called  act  of  bankruptcy,  when  it  is  committed  by  a 
sovereign  Government,  is  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
tribunals  which  enforce  equitable  rules  on  private  debtors, 
arid  adjust  the  conflicting  claims  of  creditors.  Courts  of 
Bankruptcy  are  not  in  the  habit  of  mixing  up  mortgages 
with  simple  contract  debts.  The  Porte,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  simultaneously  mulcted  all  classes  of  bondholders  in 
the  same  proportion  of  their  dividends.  A  strong  case  has 
been  set  up  in  favour  of  the  holders  of  the  loan  of  1854,  who 
advanced  their  money  on  a  formal  assurance  by  the  Foreign 
Ministers  of  England  and  Prance  that  the  assignment  of 
the  Egyptian  tribute  as  security  for  the  loan  was  properly 
authorized  and  valid.  The  argument  is  strengthened  by  the 
statement  that  the  market  prices  of  different  Turkish  stocks 
varied  with  the  several  terms  of  contract  between  40  and  90 
per  cent.  It  follows  that  the  loss  of  some  of  the  creditors 
under  the  decree  is  more  than  double  that  of  less  cautious, 
and  therefore  less  meritorious,  sufferers.  The  declarations 
of  Lord  Clarendon  and  M.  Drooyn  de  l’Huys  seem  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  plausible  claim  for  official  remonstrance  with  the 
Porte  against  the  diversion  of  the  stipulated  security  to 
other  purposes ;  but  for  the  present  Lord  Derby  has 
neither  promised  nor  refused  diplomatic  interference.  The 
French  Government  has  taken  the  precaution  of  delivering 
a  protest  which  may  serve,  if  necessary,  as  a  starting  point 
for  future  action.  Both  Governments  are  perhaps  waiting 
to  ascertain  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  various  classes 
of  bondholders.  It  is  probable  that  many  of  the  creditors 
are  interested  in  more  than  one  loan,  and  that  they  may 
have  difficulty  in  estimating  the  comparative  advantages  of 
pressure  or  concession.  It  may  be  confidently  asserted  that 
the  Governments  will  interfere,  if  at  all,  only  on  behalf  of 
secured  creditors  who  had  trusted  official  statements  ;  and, 
if  the  interest  on  one  or  more  of  the  loans  is  paid  in  full, 
the  remainder  may  anticipate  a  further  deduction  from 
their  dividends.  No  force  can  extract  from  Turkey  more 
than  it  has  the  means  of  paying. 


SPEECHES  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

rriHE  flow  of  speeches  delivered  by  members  of  Par- 
-L  liament  to  their  constituents  or  admirers  glides 
on  with  the  customary  dulness  of  the  autumn  months. 
The  topics  handled  in  most  of  the  speeches  made  this  week 
have  not  been  exciting,  and  at  a  time  when  there  is 
little  or  no  excitement  this  must  be  so.  Education  furnishes 
a  constant  and  a  safe  theme,  for  every  one  is  in  favour  of 
education,  and  loves  it,  and  hopes  it  will  do  no  harm. 
Mr.  Stansfeld,  who  is  always  enthusiastic,  looks  forward 
to  the  happy  day  when  “  our  juvenile  population  will  study 
hygienic  laws.”  If  this  means  that  the  time  will  come 
when  little  boys  and  girls  will  understand  the  proper 
system  of  treating  sewage,  we  cannot  hope  to  live  to  see 
this  blessed  and  beautiful  state  of  things,  as  these  happy 
creatures  would  be  far  in  advance  of  the  existing  race 
of  engineers.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Stansfeld  gives  the  excellent 
and  practical  advice  not  to  let  ourselves  be  beaten  by  the 
competition  of  German  and  Swiss  artisans.  There  ought 
indeed,  according  to  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  to  be  really 
no  difficulty  about  this ;  for  the  result  of  his  observation 
of  his  countrymen  has  been,  he  assures  us,  to  convince  him 
that  it  is  quite  an  exceptional  case  when  an  English  man 
or  woman  is  not  gifted  with  an  inborn  artistic  taste.  The 
shyness  of  the  English  may  have  tempted  them  to  conceal 
from  most  eyes  the  secret  possession  of  this  inestimable 
gift ;  and  it  is  an  inspiriting  and  novel  thought  to  reflect 
that  we  are  moving  among  a  population  of  millions  of 
heaven-born  artists.  Few  parents  will  believe  that  their 
own  children  could  master  the  problems  of  sewage  and 
contagion,  or  have  an  instinctive  taste  for  design  ;  but  each 
parent  must  be  content  to  believe  that  he  is  blinded  to  the 
gifts  of  his  offspring  by  that  power  of  concealment 
which  English  children  undoubtedly  inherit  if  they  all 
come  into  the  world  with  an  aptitude  for  understanding 
hygienic  laws,  and  with  a  taste  for  correct  art.  Sir 
Stafford  Noethcote  was  on  ground  where  his  convictions 
will  awaken  less  doubt  when  he  explained  the  principles 
on  which  he  had  founded  his  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  last 
Session.  His  exposition  was  given  in  reply  to  an  address 
from  a  Society  of  Foresters,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
•'■ociety,  in  presenting  the  address,  took  occasion  to  observe 
'  liat  the  Act  was  a  very  tame  affair,  and  did  not  go  nearly 
<  enough.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  particular 
Society  which  addressed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


was  one  founded  on  sound  principles,  and  equally  willing 
and  able  to  show  that  its  position  would  stand  the  test  of 
the  closest  investigation.  Both  philanthropy  and  the 
desire  to  increase  the  sphere  of  its  operations  prompt  the 
officials  of  such  a  Society  to  view  with  extreme  disfavour 
the  numerous  rotten  little  institutions  which  cheat  the 
poor  man  out  of  his  savings.  The  real  question  at  issue 
was  whether  the  State  ought  to  throw  any  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  those  Societies  which,  whatever  may  be  their 
name,  are  in  the  highest  degree  unfriendly  to  the  poor. 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote  replied  that,  when  fraud  had  been 
detected  in  their  management,  his  Bill  had  provided 
new  facilities  for  punishing  the  guilty,  but  that  this  was 
all  he  would  do  to  hamper  the  operations  of  those  who 
like  to  found  or  join  Societies  which,  from  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  based,  or  from  the  nature  of  their  manage¬ 
ment,  are  sure  to  end  in  ruin.  Thai  the  Government 
should  set  up  Friendly  Societies  of  its  own,  or  that  it 
should  in  any  way  guarantee  the  solvency  of  private 
Socie'ies,  was  a  notion  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
could  safely  discard,  as  no  one  entertains  it.  The 
Government  is  going  to  furnish  all  the  guidance  it  can 
by  publishing  what  it  believes  to  be  a  proper  set  of 
tables  and  a  systematic  body  of  information.  If  Socie¬ 
ties  like  to  benefit  by  this  assistance  they  may, 
and  if  they  do  not,  they  are  free  to  do  as  they 
please.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  action  of 
the  Government  may  be  very  beneficial,  and  gradually 
perhaps  it  will  become  more  and  more  difficult  to  set  up 
Societies  of  the  old  type,  in  which  the  members  when 
young  drank  the  funds  and  when  old  found  themselves 
penniless.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of  Societies 
which,  although  on  the  road  to  ruin,  might  still  command 
partial  safety  by  their  members  being  warned  of  their 
danger.  The  debatable  point  in  the  Bill  of  last  Session 
was,  whether  the  members  of  such  Societies  should  have  a 
warning  given  them  by  their  accounts  being  audited  by 
some  trustworthy  outsider.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
decided  that  the  managers  of  such  Societies  should  be  left 
to  cook  their  own  accounts.  He  may  have  been  right,  but 
if  he  had  to  speak  of  his  Act  to  a  body  specially  interested 
in  the  subject,  it  would  have  been  desirable  that  he  should 
have  shown  a  little  more  conclusively  why  he  was  right. 

Sir  Henry  James  had  a  subject  to  discuss  at  Taunton 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  make  interesting. 
Lord  Derby  said  at  Liverpool  that  the  Slavery  Circular  of 
the  Admiralty  had  been  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  the  highest  legal  authority ;  and  if  the  doctrines 
on  which  it  was  founded  are  really  those  which  the  present 
Attorney-General  maintains,  it  was  the  function  of  the 
Attorney- General  of  the  Opposition  to  criticize  them.  Mr, 
Hardy,  the  son  of  the  Secretary  for  War,  has  indeed 
given  a  much  humbler  account  of  the  matter,  and  has 
stated  that  the  Circular  was  drawn  up  by  an  inferior 
official  who  did  not  understand  the  business,  and  was 
signed  by  a  higher  official  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to 
read  what  he  was  signing.  There  is  in  Mr.  Hardy’s  ac¬ 
count  of  what  happened  an  air  of  candour,  of  special  know¬ 
ledge,  and  of  artless  unconsciousness  of  the  reflection  on  the 
Ministry  involved  in  the  confession  of  such  a  manner  of 
doing  public  business,  which  inspires  a  belief  that  his  reve¬ 
lation  is  not  far  from  the  truth.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  Attorney-General  may  have  given  an  opinion  cau¬ 
tiously  guarded  and  limited,  on  which  a  rash  inferior 
official  may  have  based  propositions  which  he  thought 
ought  to  be  good  law.  But,  anyhow,  the  Circular  is  the 
Circular  of  the  Ministry,  and  Sir  Henry  James  was  fully 
entitled  to  criticize  it.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  show 
that  the  questions  raised  by  it  are  of  deep  and  general 
interest  to  the  country.  It  is  not  merely  the  question 
whether  England  is  at  last  to  come  forward  as  a  friend  of 
slaveholders  that  is  raised.  It  is  also  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  claims  and  obligations  of  the  public  ves¬ 
sels  of  the  first  of  naval  nations  that  is  at  issue. 
The  portion  of  the  Circular  which  directed  English 
captains  who  had  picked  up  slaves  from  motives  of 
humanity  in  mid  ocean  to  surrender  them  to  their 
former  masters  when  they  came  into  any  part  of  the 
territory  where  these  masters  resided,  is  so  wholly  in¬ 
defensible,  so  egregiously  in  contradiction  to  maxims  of 
law  universally  recognized,  that  it  will  bear  no  discussion, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  Attorney-General 
can  have  been  found  to  countenance  it.  The  question 
as  to  slaves  received  on  board  an  English  man-of-war 
in  the  waters  of  a  friendly  Power  alone  needs  to  be 
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examined.  As  Sir  Henry  James  pointed  out,  it  is  not  a 
question  as  to  the  reception  of  slaves  on  board  such  a  ship. 
The  captain  of  a  man-of-war  is  quite  at  liberty  to  decline 
to  allow  a  slave  or  any  one  else  to  come  on  board  his  ship. 
But  the  Circular  stated  that,  if  he  did  allow  a  slave  to 
come  on  board,  then,  if  the  slave  was  claimed,  the  captain 
was  to  inquire  whether  he  really  was  a  slave,  and,  if  so, 
was  to  surrender  him.  Ho  was  personally  to  ascertain 
the  status  of  slavery,  and  to  give  effect  to  it ;  he  was  to 
send  a  man  out  of '  an  English  ship  because  he  was 
a  slave,  and  in  order  that  he  might  again  be  treated  as  a 
slave.  Sir  Henry  James  contended  that  this  was  to 
abandon  the  two  great  principles  of  English  law,  that 
public  vessels  are  always  part  of  the  territory  of  the  State 
to  which  they  belong,  and  that  the  surrender  to  foreign 
Powers  of  their  subjects  can  only  be  made  in  the  cases 
and  under  the  regulations  sanctioned  by  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  As  regards  foreign  nations  it  may  perhaps  be  said 
that  the  Circular  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  claim  of  extra-territoriality  for  public  ships 
in  foreign  ports.  The  captain  was  not  to  allow  the 
officials  of  the  foreign  port  to  exercise  authority 
in  his  ship.  He  himself  was  to  surrender  the  slave. 
A  nation  may  claim  that  its  jurisdiction  extends  to 
its  public  ships  everywhere,  but  it  may  exercise  that 
jurisdiction  as  it  pleases.  England  may  say  that  it  is  free 
to  surrender  slaves  received  on  board  a  man-of-war  in  a 
foreign  port  or  not  to  surrender  them,  exactly  as  it  thinks 
fit,  and  that  it  chooses  to  surrender  them.  This  would  be 
merely  the  exercise  of  choice  within  legal  limits.  If  this 
is  the  defence  relied  on  for  the  Circular,  all  that  can  be 
said  is,  that  to  exercise  the  free  choice  of  England  in  this 
way  was  to  depart  suddenly  from  a  settled  principle 
of  policy  on  which  England  has  acted  time  after 
time.  While  slavery  existed  in  the  United  States  we 
had  numerous  controversies  with  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  on  the  subject,  and  we  always  insisted  that,  as  we 
were  free  to  choose  in  the  matter,  we  chose  not  to 
surrender  slaves  received  on  board  our  public  vessels  in 
American  ports.  To  abandon  this  decision,  maintained 
with  spirit  and  resolution  by  one  English  statesman  after 
another,  and  to  abandon  it  suddenly,  by  wholesale,  and  as 
if  its  abandonment  were  a  mere  trifle,  was  an  instance  of 
the  most  culpable  levity,  either  of  the  Ministry  or  of  those 
for  whom  the  Ministry  was  responsible. 

Every  Ministry  blunders,  and  it  is  by  its  blunders  that 
it  generally  falls.  There  is  always  some  one  in  the  wrong 
place,  some  one  who  makes  light  of  great  things,  some  one 
who  does  not  understand  how  foolish  are  the  foolish  things 
he  does.  The  management  of  the  navy  is  now  the  weak 
point  in  the  present  Government.  It  is  the  one  con¬ 
spicuous  blot  on  the  Administration.  Mr.  Disraeli  has 
often  shown  great  tact  and  discretion  in  his  choice  of  men, 
but  he  must  feel  that  for  once  he  made  a  mistake  when  he 
pitched  upon  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  to  be  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  nev/  head  of  the  navy  began 
badly,  and  has  gone  on  from  worse  to  worse.  He 
commenced  his  official  career  with  a  random  speech  de¬ 
preciating  the  navy  altogether,  and  had  to  eat  his  words 
immediately  under  the  direction  of  his  wiser  colleagues. 
Since  then  there  have  followed  in  rapid  succession  the  issue 
of  this  most  foolish  and  impolitic  Slavery  Circular,  the 
despatch  of  a  fleet  of  costly  ironclads  without  adequate 
officers  or  crews,  and  the  Admiralty  Minute,  with  its  in¬ 
judicious  screening  of  friends,  its  impotent  conclusions,  and 
its  illogical  propositions.  The  majority  which  the  Ministry 
can  command  is  so  great  that  it  can,  if  it  pleases,  screen 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt  from  the  consequences  of  his  blunders.  It 
can  vow  that  everything  he  has  done  has  been  perfect,  and 
its  supporters  will  vote  as  they  are  bid.  But  they 
will  have  the  uneasy  consciousness  that  they  are  really 
voting  for  the  mismanagement  of  the  surest  arm  of 
their  country’s  defence ;  and  the  country  itself  is  not 
like  a  group  of  Conservative  members,  but  can  and  will 
criticize  as  it  pleases.  The  Opposition  have  got  an 
opening  of  which  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  make  the 
most.  It  is  not  an  opening  which  will  lead  them  to 
power,  but  it  is  an  opening  which  will  enable  them  to 
make  a  successful  attack  on  the  Ministry.  The  Liberals 
are  fast  learning  their  true  policy.  To  raise  blazing  ques¬ 
tions  while  the  country  wants  rest  is  to  strengthen  their 
opponents.  But  they  may  organize  themselves  into  a 
compact  and  powerful  party  by  reserving  their  strength, 
such  as  it  is,  for  timely  and  powerful  criticism  of  the  ] 
blunders  of  the  Ministry.  That  they  are  beginning  to  feel  ! 


the  possibility  of  securing  such  an  organization  may  be 
judged  from  the  hearty  praise  which  Mr.  Barclay,  the 
colleague  of  Sir  Henry  James,  bestowed  at  Taunton  on  the 
leadership  of  Lord  Hautington.  The  Liberals  find  that  they 
have  got  a  much  better  leader  than  they  expected.  They  are 
beginning  to  range  themselves  under  Lord  Hartington,  not 
merely  because  he  is  Lord  Hartington,  but  because  he  can 
make  his  power  as  a  leaderfelt  by  friends  andfoes.  This  is  the 
first  step  to  the  emergence  of  the  party  from  the  abyss  into 
which  it  had  fallen.  The  second  step  will  be  taken  when 
it  shows  that  it  can  expose  and  criticize  the  mistakes  of 
the  Ministry,  not  factiously  or  unfairly,  but  on  grounds 
which  the  country  will  understand  and  approve.  Fortu¬ 
nately  for  the  Liberals,  they  seem  not  likely  to  be  deprived 
of  excellent  opportunities.  It  is  not  often  that  the  same 
Minister  makes  three  conspicuous  blunders  in  as  many 
months,  and,  if  he  goes  on  unchecked,  they  may  safely 
calculate  that  between  now  and  February  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
will  do  a  good  deal  more  to  help  them. 


GERMANY. 

IIFE  is  made  up  of  small  things  and  of  great  things, 
-J  and  what  is  true  of  the  lives  of  ordinary  men  is  con¬ 
spicuously  true  of  the  lives  of  men  so  highly  placed  as  the 
German  Emperor  and  his  great  Minister.  After  a  week’s 
stay  in  Italy,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all  that  cordiality  and 
splendour  could  do  to  make  his  reception  there  worthy  of 
him,  the  Emperor  returns  to  Germany,  and  is  laid  up  with 
an  attack  which  has  prevented  his  being  present  either  at 
the  opening  of  the  German  Parliament  or  at  the  ceremonial 
held  in  honour  of  Stein.  Prince  Bismarck  also  has  been 
ill,  and  his  illness  was  serious  enough  to  keep  him  at  home, 
and  to  debar  him  from  the  pleasure,  or  save  him  the  trouble, 
of  going  to  show  himself  to  the  Italians.  The  slight  attack 
of  the  Emperor  is  of  no  political  importance,  but  a  German 
journal  has  found  courage  to  hint  that  it  is  exceedingly  in¬ 
convenient  that  whenever  Prince  Bismarck  is  ill,  or  wishes 
to  seek  repose  in  the  country,  the  business  of  the  Empire 
comes  to  a  standstill.  Whether  Prince  Bismarck  may 
be  right  or  wrong  in  allowing  no  inferior  hand  to 
meddle  with  his  work,  it  is  certain  that  he  has  always 
much  on  hand  to  worry  him.  Building  up  an  Empire  and 
reducing  a  spiritual  power  to  obedience  are  not  things  that 
can  be  done  by  a  sudden  stroke  or  once  for  all.  It  is  only 
by  slow,  persistent  determination,  by  patient  watching,  by 
trying  to  solve  one  small  problem  after  another,  that  such 
ends  are  to  be  achieved,  if  they  are  to  be  achieved  at  all. 
Some  such  contest  as  that  now  being  waged  in  Bavaria 
between  the  Empire  and  a  combination  of  clerical 
partisans  and  lay  separatists  has  already  shown  itself  in 
other  districts,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  reappear  from  time 
to  time  in  some  quarter  of  the  new  Empire.  While  each 
contest  of  this  kind  is  going  on  there  is  much  for  Prince 
Bismarck  to  think  of,  and  the  varying  circumstances  of 
each  case  demand  appropriate  means  of  meeting  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  arise.  For  the  moment  there  is  quiet  in 
Bavaria,  for  the  King  has  had  his  say,  and  Parlia¬ 
mentary  opposition  is  made  impossible  by  the  prorogation. 
What  is  likely  to  happen,  and  what  must  be  clone,  when  the 
Parliament  is  suffered  again  to  meet,  must  cost  those  chiefly 
concerned  many  anxious  thoughts.  But  the  difficulty  is 
one  that  may  probably  be  overcome  by  time  and  patience. 
There  can  scarcely  be  any  fear  of  a  revolution,  and  even  if 
the  King  did  what  the  Emperor  himself  did  not  many 
years  ago,  and  collected  taxes  which  the  Parliament  refused 
to  vote,  the  opposition  that  would  be  excited  might  be  one 
that  would  stop  short  of  disobedience  or  resistance.  There 
is,  however,  no  reason  to  expect  that  such  a  course  will  be 
taken.  The  Bavarian  Parliament  cannot  exercise  any 
great  pressure  by  refusing  to  vote  supplies.  It  is  the 
Bavarian  public,  and  not  the  Crown,  that  would  suffer  by 
supplies  being  withheld,  and  a  public  cut  short  of  its 
money  by  a  Parliament  is  sure  to  make  its  grievances 
heard. 

The  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session,  which  the 
Emperor  was  not  well  enough  to  deliver  to  the  German 
Parliament,  dealt  chiefly  with  the  large  question  of  the 
political  state  of  Europe  and  tho  prospects  of  peace.  The 
Emperor  took  occasion  to  express  his  conviction  that  there 
are  now  surer  guarantees  for  the  existence  of  peace  than 
there  have  been  for  many  years.  More  definitely  he  says 
that  peace  is  more  assured  now  than  it  was  at  any  period 
of  the  twenty  years  which  preceded  the  establishment  of 
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the  Empire.  This  does  not  seem  to  he  saying  much,  as 
those  twenty  years  witnessed  the  various  adventurous  schemes 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  create  by  wars,  by  rumours 
of  wars,  by  secret  alliances  and  territorial  bargains,  a  special 
position  for  himself  and  his  dynasty  in  France  and  in 
Europe.  But  the  Emperor  William  adduces  reasons  for 
believing  in  the  continuance  of  peace  which  are  calculated 
to  produce  a  considerable  impression  in  Germany.  In 
the  first  place,  he  is  able  to  announce  that  Alsace- 
Lorraine  is  gradually  accepting  the  rule  of  its  con¬ 
querors.  In  the  next  place,  his  recent  visit  to  Italy  has 
assured  him  that  the  Ultramontanes  have  at  present  too 
many  and  too  determined  adversaries  on  their  hands  to 
think  of  giving  practical  effect  to  their  dreams  of  a  crusade. 
Lastly,  the  league  of  the  three  Emperors,  supported,  as  is 
politely  assumed  'or  prudently  hazarded,  by  the  wishes  of 
their  respective  peoples,  remains  in  fuller  force  than  ever. 
It  is  undeniable  that  while  Russia  and  Austria  unite  with 
Germany  in  desiring  peace  there  is  little  chance  of  the 
disturbance  of  the  peace  of  Europe.  Whether  this  implies 
the  reign  of  peace  elsewhere  may  be  another  question ;  and 
Englishmen  cannot  help  reflecting  how  very  convenient  it 
might  be  to  Russia  to  persuade  Europe  that  a  conflict  on 
her  remote  Eastern  borders  with  the  mistress  of  India  was 
a  purely  Asiatic  affair,  which  could  be  settled  without  the 
burning  question  of  the  possession  of  Constantinople  being 
raised.  But  this  is  a  point  in  which  Germans  are  not  much 
interested,  and  the  object  of  the  Emperor  was  to  awaken 
the  confidence  of  the  Germans  in  peace,  and  especially  that 
species  of  confidence  which  is  necessary  to  revive  the 
sinking  trade  and  flagging  industry  of  the  Empire.  His 
speech  was,  in  fact,  a  solemn  announcement  that  the  famous 
scare  of  last  May  was  at  most  an  accidental  interruption  of 
a  settled  policy,  and  that  the  timid  and  the  cautious  need 
have  no  apprehension  of  its  recurrence. 

For  many  years  a  statue  in  honour  of  Stein  has  been  in 
course  of  erection  at  Berlin,  and  it  has  been  at  last  com¬ 
pleted,  in  a  large  measure  through  the  liberality  of  the 
Emperor.  Next  to  the  great  Frederick,  there  is  no  one 
whom  Prussians  and  the  Royal  Family  of  Prussia  may  be 
more  proud  to  honour.  Stein  was  one  of  the  chief  authors 
of  the  bold  measures  by  which  in  1807  and  1811  the 
peasants  of  Prussia  were  raised  from  serfs  to  freemen, 
the  land  was  freed  from  feudal  distinctions  and  in¬ 
cumbrances,  and  the  tenant  was  given  a  proprietary 
interest  in  the  soil.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  new 
life  of  Prussia  and  Prussians.  Further,  to  Stein  and  his 
associates  Prussia  owes  the  inception  of  that  military  or¬ 
ganization  which  led  her  in  triumph  to  Leipzig  and 
Waterloo,  and  swept  down  before  it  like  a  broken  reed  the 
strength  of  France  in  1870.  To  the  same  set  of  benefactors 
is  due  the  creation  of  the  Prussian  bureaucracy,  which,  how¬ 
ever  marked  by  the  inseparable  failings  of  a  bureaucracy, 
has  done  its  work  with  an  enlightenment,  a  zeal  for  the 
public  good,  an  unwearied  industry,  and  an  independence 
of  Kings  and  Ministers,  for  which  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  find  a  parallel.  Lastly,  from  the  same  source  there  also 
flowed  the  famous  system  of  Prussian  public  education. 
The  merits  and  success  of  this  system  have  indeed  been 
in  recent  days  much  exaggerated,  and  English  travellers, 
fresh  from  the  glowing  pictures  of  German  education 
invented  to  rouse  the  fear  or  emulation  of  English 
audiences,  have  been  surprised  to  find  how  little  edu¬ 
cation  has  really  spread  among  the  German  poor, 
and  among  women  of  every  rank.  But  it  would 
be  totally  unjust  to  deny  that  Prussia  made  a  great 
effort,  and  an  effort  of  a  very  novel  character,  in 
organizing  education  when  education  was  little  thought  of  in 
Europe,  and  that  much  gratitude  and  honour  are  due  to 
those  who  first  led  the  way  on  the  path  of  popular  in¬ 
struction.  All  these  claims  to  the  respect  and  admiration 
of  his  countrymen  Stein  shared  with  a  small  band  of 
colleagues  or  supporters  ;  but  he  had  himself  an  exceptional 
and  special  title  to  distinction.  He  had  the  honour  to 
provoke  the  personal  hatred  of  Napoleon  ;  and  the  con¬ 
queror  of  the  Continent  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  a  more 
signal  instance  of  the  extent  and  insolence  of  his  power 
than  when  he  issued  from  his  camp  at  Madrid  an  order 
that  Stein  should  be  treated  as  the  enemy  of  France,  and 
be  banished  from  Prussia.  The  present  Emperor’s  father 
had  no  choice  but  to  yield,  and  Stein  went  into  exile  to 
prepare,  with  the  ardour  of  public  enthusiasm  and  private 
indignation,  his  secret  and  ultimately  successful  plans  for 
the  downfall  of  the  oppressor  of  his  country  and  of  himself. 
The  piquancy  of  the  contrast  between  the  Berlin  from 


which  Stein  was  exiled  and  the  Berlin  in  which  his  statue 
has  been  set  up  must  have  been  one  of  the  chief  pleasures 
attending  the  recent  ceremony  ;  and  the  Emperor  especially, 
whose  personal  memories  carry  him  back  to  the  days  of 
Stein’s  exile,  must  have  dwelt  with  satisfaction  on  the 
thought  that  things  are  very  much  altered  now,  and  that, 
instead  of  a  Prussian  Minister  being  ordered  away  by  a 
foreign  prince  into  exile,  Europe  now  waits  with  anxious 
attention  to  know  whether  the  rheumatism  of  a  Prussian 
Minister  is  a  little  better  or  a  little  worse. 


TIIE  NAVY. 

IT  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the 
country  is  at  the  present  moment  gravely  disturbed  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  Navy,  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
this  anxiety  rests  upon  imaginary  grounds.  It  is  desirable, 
however,  that,  in  place  of  vague  discontent  and  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  censure,  the  lessons  of  experience  should  be  logically 
deduced,  and  that  there  should  be  no  confusion  as  to  what 
are  the  really  weak  points  of  our  naval  administration.  It 
seems,  for  instance,  to  be  assumed  in  some  quarters  that 
the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  has  demonstrated  in  a  decisive 
manner  the  futility  of  an  iron-clad  fleet,  and  that  the 
building  of  such  ships  ought,  therefore,  to  be  given  up  at 
once.  A  very  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  con¬ 
clusion  is  not  supported  by  the  facts.  What  the  loss  of 
the  Vanguard  proved  is,  not  that  ironclads  are  worthless, 
but  that  in  this  instance  they  were  unwisely  handled,  and 
also  that  in  some  respects  they  are  imperfect  in  construc¬ 
tion.  The  Iron  Duke  did  just  what  she  was  intended  to 
do,  except  that  she  did  it  to  the  wrong  ship,  and 
the  Vanguard  only  ran  those  risks  which  she  would  have 
had  to  encounter  from  a  hostile  vessel.  It  can  hardly  have 
been  imagined  that  an  ironclad  would  come  off  scatheless 
from  the  thrust  of  a  powerful  ram  propelled  at  the  rate  of 
seven  knots  an  hour.  The  moral  of  the  disaster  is  simply 
that  ironclads  thus  armed  should  be  more  careful  to  keep 
out  of  each  other’s  way.  It  is  also  obvious  that  there 
was  an  oversight  in  not  providing  special  protection  for  the 
engines  in  such  a  contingency  as  ramming  ;  and,  further, 
that  the  arrangements  of  the  so-called  water-tight  com¬ 
partments  require  improvement  in  order  to  render  them 
worthy  of  the  name.  These  are  lessons  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  will  not  be  overlooked  by  the  Admiralty,  but 
there  is  certainly  no  reason  for  jumping  to  the  conclusion 
that  every  expedient  has  now  been  exhausted  for  rendering 
ironclads,  in  a  general  way,  unsinkable.  That  any  ship 
can  be  made  absolutely  invulnerable  is  of  course  not  to  be 
expected ;  but  ai$  ironclad  whose  engines  are  properly 
secured,  and  whose  crew  are  on  the  alert  to  close  the  com¬ 
partments  effectually,  would  in  action  have  at  least  a  fair 
chance,  in  the  first  place,  of  avoiding  a  thrust  by  dexterous 
manoeuvring,  and,  in  the  next  place,  of  keeping  above 
water,  even  if  pierced,  for  a  sufficient  time  to  ensure 
safety.  It  is  assumed  that  so  many  soldiers  will  fall 
or  be  disabled  in  every  battle ;  and  in  former  days 
wooden  ships  w'ere  frequently  burnt  or  knocked  to  pieces, 
but  this  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  hazards  of  war,  and 
taken  accordingly.  An  opinion  has  been  attributed  to 
Admiral  Faeragut  that  sailors  cannot  be  got  to  fight  with 
spirit  in  an  ironclad,  which  they  liken  to  a  coffin,  knowing 
that,  if  a  hole  is  made  in  her  side,  she  must  sink ;  but  the 
obvious  remedy  for  this  feeling,  if  it  really  exists,  is  to 
make  water-tight  compartments  a  reality,  and  it  would  at 
least  be  premature  to  say  that  this  is  beyond  the  skill  of 
English  engineers.  Something  ought  also  to  be  done  to  raise 
the  position  of  the  engineers  on  board  ship  to  a  level 
with  the  serious  responsibilities  which  now  rest  on  them, 
and  to  adapt  the  drill  and  discipline  of  ships’  companies 
to  the  new  conditions  of  navigation. 

Although,  however,  it  would  be  unwise  to  give  up  build¬ 
ing  ironclads  altogether,  it  does  not  follow  that  ironclads 
should  all  be  of  one  or  two  stereotyped  kinds  ;  and  this  is 
the  point  which  now  demands  consideration.  The  great 
difficulty  with  which  the  Admiralty  has  to  contend  in 
ship-building  is  of  course  that  new  inventions  are  continu¬ 
ally  turning  up,  and  rendering  existing  vessels  more  or 
less  obsolete.  Guns  increase  in  power,  rams  and  torpedoes 
are  introduced,  and  these  aggressive  forces  require  to  be  met 
by  new  defences.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the  Admiralty 
cannot  afford  to  spend  the  money  which  is  voted  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  fleet  to  be  ready  for  immediate  use  in 
taking  up  every  novelty  that  comes  out  on  the  assumption 
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that  it  will  be  the  best  and  final  type  of  ship,  when  it  may 
possibly,  or  even  probably,  be  superseded  in  a  year  or  two. 
At  the  same  time,  if  the  Admiralty  tarns  a  cold  shoulder 
to  novelties,  it  may  one  day  find  that  England  has  been 
distanced  by  a  more  alert  and  enterprising  rival.  The 
capital  error  of  the  Admiralty  has  been  fluctuating  from 
year  to  year  between  these  two  principles.  At  one  time 
everything  is  done  with  an  eye  to  the  future ;  then  it  is 
discovered  that  the  existing  defences  are  dangerously 
weak,  and  a  push  is  made  to  bring  the  actual  working 
navy  up  to  the  mark.  During  the  present  year  the 
Admiralty  has  been  chiefly  engaged  in  the  latter  task  ;  next 
year,  it  is  understood,  will  be  devoted  to  the  other.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  both  these  systems  should  not  be 
carried  out  simultaneously — no  reason  save  one,  and  that 
is  that  it  would  probably  cost  more  money  at  the  time, 
though  in  the  end  it  would  be  a  genuine  economy. 
Nothing  can  be  more  rash  and  reckless  than  to  allow  the 
navy  upon  which  we  have  at  the  present  moment  to  depend 
to  sink  into  inefficiency,  while  all  efforts  are  directed  towards 
an  ideal  perfection  in  the  future.  Experiments  are  trouble¬ 
some  and  costly,  but  they  cannot  be  neglected  with  im¬ 
punity.  The  common-sense  course  which  any  reasonable 
person  would  take  in  private  life  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances  would  be  to  keep  up  an  adequate  provision  for  every 
day  while  at  the  same  time  making  preparations  for  the 
future.  It  is  no  doubt  desirable  that  we  should  have  as 
strong  a  force  of  big  ironclads  as  possible,  but  it  is  impru¬ 
dent  to  concentrate  our  attention  and  resources  too  much  on 
this  one  branch  of  the  service.  In  the  course  of  last  Session 
the  First  Lord  intimated  that  it  was  intended  to  construct 
a  couple  of  turret-ships  of  the  Inflexible  type,  but  of  con¬ 
siderably  less  dimensions,  at  a  cost  of  some  400,000k  apiece, 
as  against  521,000k  for  the  Inflexible.  This  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  good  thing  in  its  way,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether,  if  the  Admiralty  lacks  courage  to  ask  for  a  larger 
vote  than  usual,  it  would  not  in  the  meantime  be  a  more 
profitable  investment  to  devote  the  money  needed  for  one  at 
least  of  these  ships  to  the  building  of  two  or  three  smaller 
vessels.  This  is  the  policy  which  was  recommended  by  the 
Committee  of  Designs,  when  they  pointed  out  that,  in  view 
of  the  dangers  to  which  ships,  however  heavily  armoured 
and  armed,  and  however  large,  are  exposed  from  torpedoes, 
rams,  and  other  submarine  attacks,  the  best  ships  are  those 
of  the  smallest  dimensions  consistent  with  engaging  the 
armour-clad  frigates  of  other  nations  with  a  good  prospect 
of  success.  This  principle  of  combining  greater  fighting 
power  with  smaller  dimensions  was  steadily  pursued  by 
Mr.  Reed  when  at  the  Admiralty,  and  Mr.  Brassey  has 
suggested  that  a  very  efficient  ship  of  war  could  probably 
be  constructed  for  100,000 1.  It  may  be  believed  that  a 
number  of  such  ships,  fully  manned  and  equipped,  would 
answer  our  immediate  purposes  better  than  one  or  two  of 
the  larger  class  of  ironclads,  while  their  moderate  cost 
would  leave  a  margin  for  working  out  new  problems. 

At  this  moment  Mr.  Reed  opportunely  comes  forward  as  a 
witness  of  what  is  being  done  by  other  countries.  He  has 
been  visiting  the  Black  Sea,  and  has  found  Nicolaieff, 
which  succeeded  Sebastopol  as  the  principal  station  of 
the  Russian  navy  in  those  waters,  looking  very  much 
as  if  “  destined  to  become  hereafter  a  much  more 
“  important  place,  in  a  naval  sense,  than  it  now 
“  is,”  Sebastopol  itself  reviving,  and  important  experi¬ 
ments  going  on  in  a  new  class  of  ironclads  of  which 
Admiral  Popoff  is  in  Russia  assumed  to  be  the  inventor. 
These  are  a  pair  of  circular  turret-ships,  one  of  which 
carries  11  inches  of  armour,  and  two  28-ton  guns,  with  a 
displacement  of  less  than  2,500  tons,  and  a  draught  of 
water  of  less  than  13  ft. ;  and  the  other,  18  inches  of 
armour,  and  two  40-ton  guns,  with  even  less  displacement 
and  draught  than  the  other  ship.  They  are  not  fast  ships, 
but  seem  to  be  easily  worked,  and  Mr.  Reed  thus  sums  up 
their  good  qualities — light  draught,  great  offensive  and 
defensive  power,  superior  handiness,  comparative  cheap¬ 
ness,  and  security  and  comfort  for  the  crews ;  add  to 
which  that  the  armour  may  be  carried  down  to 
the  very  bottom  of  the  vessel  as  a  protection  against  torpe¬ 
does.  Since  this  account  has  appeared,  the  invention  of  a 
turret-ship  of  this  form  has  been  claimed  on  behalf  of 
two  of  our  countrymen,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  the  late 
Mr.  John  Elder,  who  both,  it  is  said,  submitted  their 
plans  to  the  English  Admiralty,  but  without  receiving  any 
encouragement.  Mr.  Elder  afterwards  took  the  design  to 
Russia.  Whether  the  invention  is  really  due  to  Admiral 
Popoff,  or  has  been  borrowed  by  him  from  others,  it  is 


equally  discreditable  to  our  naval  authorities  that  they 
should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be  headed  in  this  way  in 
a  race  in  which  they  were  bound  to  be  foremost.  There 
is  still  a  chance  for  them,  however,  if  they  would  work 
out  Mr.  Elder’s  idea  fully,  as  it  is  only  partially  adopted 
in  the  Russian  vessels.  It  appears  that  this  idea  was 
that,  in  addition  to  carrying  heavy  armaments  and  being 
practically  unsinkable,  the  circular  ships  should  be  made 
to  revolve  on  their  centres,  and  to  “  go  spinning 
“  through  a  fleet  like  monster  circular  saws,  cutting  every 
“  vessel  they  came  into  contact  with  at  the  water-line 
“  without  fear  of  entanglement,  and  then  impinging  on  the 
“  next  vessel,  and  so  on.”  On  another  point,  too,  the 
Russians  appear  to  be  in  advance  of  us,  and  that  is,  in  the 
substitution  of  elastic  and  comparatively  cheap  iron  docks 
for  the  extravagant  and  inconveniently  narrow  granite 
docks  still  in  use  in  this  country.  Mr.  Reed  attributes  the 
activity  of  the  Russian  navy  in  a  large  degree  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Grand  Duke  Con¬ 
stantine,  a  man  of  “  great  natural  powers  and  breadth  and 
“  depth  of  knowledge”;  and  the  contrast  thus  presented  to 
the  intellectual  calibre  of  our  own  Admiralty  at  the  present 
moment  is  certainly  painful  and  humiliating.  There  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  any  amount  of  money  for  the 
purposes  of  the  navy  that  could  reasonably  be  required,  if 
there  were  at  the  head  of  it  a  man  in  whom  the  country 
had  confidence. 


SPANISH  PROSPECTS. 

nnHE  activity  of  the  Carlists  in  Guipuzcoa  after  their  ex- 
-A  pulsion  from  Catalonia  is  not  a  little  surprising ; 
yet,  notwithstanding  repeated  delays,  there  is  still  reason 
to  hope  for  the  early  termination  of  the  civil  war  in 
Spain.  The  stronger  combatant  has,  as  in  the  American 
contest  of  the  previous  decade,  gradually  worn  down  an 
obstinate  antagonist  by  pressure  of  superior  numbers. 
Again  and  again  the  Carlists  have  checked  the  progress 
of  the  Madrid  armies,  and  they  have  not  unfrequently 
obtained  brilliant  successes  in  the  field  ;  but  after  every 
interval  of  apparent  progress  their  fortunes  have  ebbed  to 
a  lower  level  than  before.  The  Alfonsist  generals  have 
probably  been  waiting  for  reinforcements,  while  the 
Carlists  have,  perhaps  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their 
unabated  energy,  amused  themselves  with  an  ineffectual 
bombardment  of  Santander.  It  is  now  announced  that 
Martinez  Campos  and  Quesada  are  preparing  for  a  general 
advance,  having  probably  replaced  their  reserves  and 
garrisons  by  the  recent  levies.  The  severe  measures  which 
Don  Carlos  has  adopted  against  some  of  his  principal 
chiefs  seem  to  indicate  both  his  resolute  character  and  his 
desperate  condition.  Whatever  may  be  the  charges 
against  Dorregaray  and  other  accused  generals,  their  real 
crime  probably  consists  in  their  conversion  to  a  belief 
that  the  struggle  has  become  hopeless.  Lizarraga  has 
since  the  fall  of  Seo  de  Urgel  been  a  prisoner;  and  some 
of  the  Carlist  leaders  have  crossed  the  frontier  into  France. 
The  Basque  provinces  are  exhausted  with  the  sacrifices 
which  they  have  made  in  the  cause  of  royalty  and  of  pro¬ 
vincial  independence.  A  year  ago  they  might  have 
secured  the  maintenance  of  their  local  privileges  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  peace.  It  is  now  stated  that  the  Government  of 
Madrid  is  determined  to  take  advantage  of  their  prostration 
to  abolish  rights  which  have  so  often  served  as  a  pretext 
for  insurrection.  It  is  difficult  for  foreigners  to  judge 
whether  the  preservation  or  the  destruction  of  the  provin¬ 
cial  franchises  would  be  more  likely  to  perpetuate  disaffec¬ 
tion.  According  to  a  late  and  apocryphal  rumour,  Queen 
Isabella  had  offered  to  Don  Carlos  a  little  kingdom  of  his 
own  which  was  to  consist  of  the  insurgent  provinces.  The 
story  was  probably  invented  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  popular  feeling  against  the  Queen,  and  also  as  an 
illustration  of  the  disadvantageous  tendency  of  local  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  curious  similarity  between  the  claims  of 
the  Northern  provinces  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Federal 
Republicans  has  often  been  remarked. 

The  approaching  collapse  of  the  Carlist  cause  will  deprive 
the  Holy  See  of  the  weapon  on  which  it  principally  relied 
in  the  negotiations  witliMadrid.  On  the  accession  of  King 
Alfonso,  the  Church  possessed  extraordinary  facilities  for 
obtaining  the  concessions  which  it  desired.  The  restora¬ 
tion  itself  was  a  reaction  against  the  party  which  had  with 
characteristic  imprudence  persecuted  and  alienated  the 
clergy.  The  new  Government  voluntarily  offered  restitu- 
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tion  of  a  part  of  the  property  of  which,  the  Church  had 
been  despoiled,  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  Liberal  Pro¬ 
fessors  were  arbitrarily  expelled  from  the  Universities. 
The  principal  Minister,  in  his  anxiety  to  conciliate  the 
Pope,  rashly  promised  to  maintain  the  Concordat  in  which 
Queen  Isabella  had  surrendered  the  spiritual  liberties 
of  her  subjects  in  compensation  for  her  own  personal 
eccentricities  of  conduct.  C  A  novas  del  Castillo  evidently 
overrated  the  importance  of  ecclesiastical  support.  The 
Pope  judiciously  abstained  from  declaring  himself  in 
favour  of  either  competitor  for  the  Crown.  Don  Carlos 
had  consistently  supported  the  extremest  pretensions 
of  Rome,  but  it  was  doubted  whether  his  power  to 
render  service  was  equal  to  his  will ;  and  Don  Alfonso 
was  the  godson  of  Pius  IX.  and  the  son  of  the  pious 
Isabella.  The  Nuncio  who  was  sent  to  Madrid  in  acknow¬ 
ledgment  of  the  devotion  to  Rome  professed  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  would  perhaps  have  been  better  advised  if  he  had 
demanded  the  enforcement  of  the  Concordat  before  the 
fortune  of  war  had  declared  itself  in  favour  of  Alfonso.  It 
was  improbable  that  a  King  who  felt  himself  comparatively 
safe  on  his  throne  should  agree  to  prohibit  heretical  obser¬ 
vances,  and  to  place  the  secular  arm,  as  in  ancient  times, 
at  the  service  of  the  Church.  The  Nuncio  only  succeeded 
in  driving  a  friendly  Minister  from  power,  and  in  extract¬ 
ing  from  his  more  Liberal  successors  a  vague  statement  of 
the  impossibility  of  complete  concession.  The  arguments 
for  absolute  submission  to  the  Church  which  are  in  prepa¬ 
ration  at  Rome  will  fail  of  their  object.  King  Alfonso 
and  his  advisers  are  well  assured  that  the  Pope  will  not 
declare  himself  in  favour  of  Don  Carlos,  and  they  have 
consequently  no  longer  any  motive  for  incurring  general 
indignation  and  ridicule. 

Although  no  time  is  yet  fixed  for  the  general  election,  it 
is  understood  that  the  Cortes  will  soon  be  summoned. 
The  Ministers  have  no  motive  for  haste ;  and  they  may 
perhaps  have  hoped  to  announce  in  the  King’s  opening 
speech  the  re-establishment  of  peace  ;  but,  although  the 
end  of  the  war  may  be  approaching,  the  contest  will  pro¬ 
bably  linger  on  through  the  winter.  Notwithstanding  their 
constitutional  professions,  the  Ministers,  following  the 
example  of  former  Governments,  continue  to  exercise 
arbitrary  power  when  it  suits  their  pnrpose.  An  ex- 
Minister  has  recently  been  banished  by  a  Royal  decree 
without  trial  or  accusation ;  but  Spanish  susceptibilities 
are  seldom  disturbed  by  official  acts.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  local  functionaries  Lave  already  been  instructed  to 
secure  the  return  of  candidates  of  that  shade  of  Liberal 
opinion  which  most  nearly  coincides  with  the  tendencies  of 
the  Cabinet.  Sagasta  has  summoned  a  meeting  of  the 
Conservative  party  which  formerly  acknowledged  him 
as  its  leader.  Zorrilla’s  name  has  not  lately  been  men¬ 
tioned  as  a  candidate  for  political  influence  or  Minis¬ 
terial  power.  A  request  of  some  Republican  politicians 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  bold  electoral  meet¬ 
ings  has  been  declined  on  the  ground  that  their  prin¬ 
ciples  are  opposed  to  the  existing  Constitution.  It  is  at 
the  same  time  announced  that  all  monarchical  parties  will 
be  at  liberty  to  organize  themselves  for  the  purposes  of  the 
election.  For  once  the  Cortes  will  not  be  invited  to  esta¬ 
blish  a  new  Constitution  ;  but  it  is  not  altogether  clear 
whether  the  organic  law  passed  after  the  dethronement  of 
Isabella  or  any  earlier  system  is  supposed  to  be  in  force. 
The  principal  business  of  the  Cortes  will  be  to  raise  money, 
if  possible,  and  to  give  a  popular  sanction  to  the  re-esta¬ 
blish  merit  of  the  Monarchy.  It  is  not  known  that  the 
Ministers  have  any  measures  to  propose  ;  but  they  may 
perhaps  ask  the  Cortes  to  confirm  any  decision  which  they 
may  have  formed  on  ecclesiastical  questions.  Whatever 
may  be  their  policy,  they  have  no  opposition  to  fear.  The 
Republicans  have  now  a  sufficient  excuse  for  abstaining 
from  taking  part  in  the  elections,  as  other  parties  absented 
themselves  when  the  Republicans  were  in  power.  An 
Assembly  which  includes  no  difference  of  opinion  is  but 
imperfectly  representative. 

If  the  Cortes  should  unexpectedly  prove  troublesome  or 
refractory,  the  Government  has  more  than  one  string  to  its 
bow.  The  Prime  Minister  is  a  general,  and,  as  long  as  he 
retains  his  post,  he  has  the  army  at  his  d'sposal.  The  only 
opponent  whom  he  has  to  fear  is  Martinez  Campos  or  some 
other  military  rival.  Recent  and  earlier  precedents  esta¬ 
blish  the  supremacy  of  the  army  in  Spain  over  the  civil 
power.  Topete,  Prim,  and  Serrano  consulted  no  public 
authority  when  they  dethroned  Isabella,  nor  did  Martinez 
Camios  when  he  gave  the  crown  to  her  son.  No  modern 


political  transaction  has  commanded  more  universal 
approval  than  the  expulsion  of  the  incapable  Republican 
Parliament  by  General  Pavia.  It  will  be  fortunate  for  the 
nation  if  King  Alfonso  proves  himself  at  some  future  time 
capable  of  controlling  the  military  adventurers  who  will 
compete  for  power  during  his  minority.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  result  of  the  civil  war  has  been  the  restoration  of  the 
army,  which  had  been  reduced  by  Republican  intrigue 
and  maladministration  to  utter  inefficiency  and  feeble¬ 
ness.  Military  supremacy  and  anarchy  succeeded  each 
other  in  a  vicious  circle,  and  general  officers  are  now 
enjoying  their  term  of  power.  The  experience  of  the 
Republican  chaos  which  followed  the  abdication  of 
King  Amadeo  proves  that  an  army  strong  enough  to 
1  rev jnt  internal  disruption  is  the  indispensable  condition 
of  the  existence  of  Spain.  It  is  on  the  whole  desirable 
that  Parliamentary  forms  should  be  kept  alive  to  some 
future  time  at  which  they  may  acquire  reality.  It  is  true 
that  the  hopes  of  constitutional  politicians  in  Spain  have 
been  repeatedly  disappointed  by  the  arts  of  corrupt 
Courts,  by  the  folly  of  demagogues,  and  by  the  selfish 
ambition  of  military  leaders  ;  yet  it  may  be  argned  that 
packed  and  factious  Parliaments  have  not  been  abolished 
because  they  corresponded  in  theory  with  a  national  want 
or  belief.  Spain,  though  it  is  far  behind  France  in  political 
cultivation,  has  the  comparative  advantage  of  possessing  a 
dynasty  which  will  reign  by  an  undisputed  title  as  soon  as  Don 
Carlos  is  finally  defeated.  Military  competitors  for  power 
will  for  their  own  interest  recognize  the  title  of  a  King 
who  may  perhaps  in  time  ally  himself  against  their  en¬ 
croachments  with  the  representatives  of  the  people. 


INTEREST  ON  BANK  DEPOSITS. 

ryTHE  reduction  by  the  London  and  Westminster  Rank 
JL  of  the  rate  of  interest  which  has  hitherto  been  allowed 
on  deposits  at  call  can  scarcely  be  permanently  main¬ 
tained  unless  it  is  imitated  by  the  other  Joint-Stock 
Banks ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  example 
will  be  generally  followed,  if  the  present  clulness  of 
trade  continues.  Bank  deposits  have  gradually  become 
the  principal  stores  of  money  which  is  waiting  for 
investment,  and  which  is  in  the  meantime  'applicable 
to  the  discount  of  bills.  The  arrangement  is  so  conve¬ 
nient  both  to  large  and  small  capitalists  that  the  amount 
of  deposits  will  not  be  greatly  affected  by  a  small  and 
general  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  allowed,  though  a 
single  establishment  can  scarcely  afford  to  be  outbid  by  its 
competitors.  The  tie  between  a  depositor  and  a  Joint- 
Stock  Bank  is  of  a  much  laxer  kind  than  the  connexion  of 
a  customer  with  his  ordinary  banker.  Nothing  is  easier 
than  to  transfer  a  deposit  from  the  London  and  West¬ 
minster  Bank  to  any  other  bank  which  offers  more 
liberal  terms.  Some  depositors  might,  without  withdrawing 
their  funds,  obtain  for  the  present  a  fractional  advantage 
by  leaving  their  money  on  notice  instead  of  at  call.  The 
great  majority,  not  being  familiar  with  the  wants  or  fluc¬ 
tuations  of  the  money  market,  will  regret  the  change  of 
the  simple  rule  which  enabled  them  at  all  times  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  exact  interest  which  they  were  earning  from  day 
to  day.  An  allowance  of  i  per  cent,  less  than  the  Bank 
of  England  rate  was  easy  and  intelligible,  and  it  obviated 
all  suspicion  of  caprice  or  unfairness.  Non-professional 
depositors  will  no  longer  feel  assured  that  they  receive  as 
high  a  rate  of  interest  as  the  value  of  money  for  the  time 
being  will  bear.  Any  discontent  which  may  arise  will 
have  but  little  practical  effect  if  all  the  banks  adopt  the 
new  system.  There  is  no  alternative  mode  of  obtaining 
even  small  interest  for  surplus  earnings  and  savings,  with  a 
certainty  of  receiving  the  principal  in  full  as  soon  as  the 
money  is  required  for  other  purposes. 

The  discontinuance  of  the  payment  of  interest  on  money 
at  call  to  the  amount  of  i  per  cent,  below  the  Bank  rate 
has  been  for  some  time  under  discussion.  If  the  Bank  rate 
uniformly  coincided  with  the  market  rate  of  discount,  i 
per  cent,  on  the  vast  mass  of  deposits  would  amply  com¬ 
pensate  the  Joint-Stock  Banks  for  the  trouble  and  risk  of 
discounting  bills.  The  high  dividends  which  have  for 
many  years  been  paid  to  the  shareholders,  although  they 
have  no  relation  to  the  capital  on  which  they  are  ostensibly 
earned,  prove  that  the  business  has  not  been  unprofitable. 
The  difficulty  which  the  Board  of  the  London  and  West¬ 
minster  Bank  attempt  to  solve  for  the  benefit  of  their  con¬ 
stituents  arises  from  the  duty  which  has  fallen  on  the  Bank 
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of  England  of  regulating  its  rate  of  discount  by  the  amount 
of  the  reserve  which  it  holds  on  behalf  of  all  the  banks  in 
the  kingdom  as  well  as  of  itself.  It  often  happens,  as  in  the 
last  three  or  four  weeks,  that  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  drain 
on  the  reserve,  and  a  large  amount  of  unemployed  capital  in 
the  market.  When  the  Bank  of  England  is  forced  to  raise  the 
rate,  the  demand  for  discount  is  still  further  checked  ;  and 
consequently  the  Joint-Stock  Banks  have  additional  difficulty 
in  obtaining  for  themselves  a  margin  of  profit  beyond  their 
allowance  to  their  customers.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  vigilance  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Dir  ectors  has 
been  stimulated  by  their  heavy  losses  through  the  defalca¬ 
tions  of  Collie  and  his  trading  connexions.  It  has  been 
suggested,  not  without  plausibility,  that  the  accumulation 
of  deposits  tempts  directors  and  managers  to  incur  impro¬ 
per  risks  for  the  purpose  of  employing  their  surplus  funds. 
The  margin  of  ii  per  cent,  between  the  interest  which  they 
allow  and  the  Bank  rate  will  probably  be  sufficient  to  relieve 
the  pressur’e.  Whenever  the  demand  for  discount  increases 
with  the  activity  of  trade,  the  Joint- Stock  Banks  may  find 
it  expedient  to  encourage  depositors  by  allowing  them  a 
more  liberal  rate  of  interest.  The  Bank  of  England  will 
perhaps  promote  the  result,  as  on  former  occasions,  by 
taking  active  measures  to  raise  the  rate. 

A  banker,  though  he  may  incidentally  have  capital  of 
his  own  invested  in  his  business,  is  essentially  a  profes¬ 
sional  ament  for  bringing  lenders  into  connexion  with  bor- 
rowers.  From  the  nature  of  his  transactions  he  can  scarcely 
make  a  separate  bargain  with  each  customer  ;  and  he  there¬ 
fore  receives  money  to  be  employed  at  his  discretion  on 
fixed  terms.  The  London  and  Westminster  Bank  has  now 
raised  its  commission  on  one  kind  of  business  with  obvious 
advantage  to  itself,  provided  that  it  can  retain  the  larger  part 
of  its  former  custom.  If  there  were  an  abundant  supply 
of  bills  at  the  rate  fixed  by  the  Bank  of  England,  i.‘,  per 
cent,  would  be  an  extravagant  charge  for  the  operation  of 
providing  discounts.  It  is  easy  to  calculate  that  i  per  cent, 
on  20,ooo,oooZ.  amounts  to  200,000 1.  ;  and,  although  it  is 
of  course  necessary  to  keep  a  sufficient  balance  in  hand,  the 
available  portion  of  the  revenue  is  not  to  be  despised.  The 
capital  of  the  bank  may  at  the  same  time  be  invested  else¬ 
where,  and  the  known  command  of  a  vast  amouut  of  deposits 
must  of  course  enable  a  bank  largely  to  increase  its  ordinary 
business.  It  is  strange  that  private  London  bankers,  as  a 
rule,  decline  to  receive  money  on  deposit  ;  but  perhaps  they 
fear  to  lose  the  balances  which  they  at  present  hold  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  paying  interest.  The  fashion  or  tradi¬ 
tion  which  required  pei-sons  of  large  fortune  to  keep 
balances  at  their  bankers  to  the  amount  of  one  or  two 
years’  income  is  perhaps  not  wholly  obsolete.  The  busi¬ 
ness  of  a  banker  is  easy  and  pleasant  and  safe  as  long  as 
he  observes  a  few  ordinary  rules  of  prudence.  It  would 
seem  that  even  the  profitable  trade  in  deposits  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  attractive  to  induce  private  firms  to  enter  into  com¬ 
petition  with  the  Joint-Stock  Banks.  There  is  perhaps  a 
certain  advantage  in  the  publicity  which  necessarily  attends 
the  transactions  of  Companies.  The  information  which 
directors  think  fit  to  communicate  to  their  shareholders 
is  necessarily  accessible  to  customers  and  to  the  world  at 
large. 

The  abundance  of  disposable  money  which  continues 
notwithstanding  the  rise  in  the  Bank  rate  is  indicated  not 
only  by  the  indifference  of  bankers  to  deposits,  but  by  the 
high  price  of  shares  in  railways  and  in  similar  undertakings. 
It  may  be  inferred  from  the  revenue  returns  that  trade  has 
not  recently  declined ;  but  it  has  by  no  means  resumed  its 
former  activity.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  iron  trade  will 
at  any  future  time  recover  the  prosperity  which  it  enjoyed 
only  two  years  ago.  The  discredit  which  has  fallen  on  the 
less  trustworthy  foreign  funds  has  directed  investments 
into  other  quarters.  The  researches  of  the  Foreign  Loans 
Committee  have  thrown  a  doubt  on  the  solvency  of  many 
other  States  besides  Honduras  and  Costa  Rica.  The  sus¬ 
pension  of  payment  of  interest  and  sinking  fund  on  one 
half  of  the  Turkish  Debt  has  caused  equally  reasonable 
alarm  to  capitalists.  From  August  to  the  beginning  of 
October  the  interest  allowed  by  the  Joint-Stock  Banks  on 
deposits  was  only  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent.,  and  neverthe¬ 
less  the  amount  retained  was  large.  Now  that  the  rate 
is  raised  to  2\  or  3  per  cent,  many  capitalists  will  shrink 
from  permanent  investments  which  only  promise  4  or  4^ 
per  cent.  There  lias  been  lately  a  lull  in  the  production 
of  limited  Companies  and  other  speculative  projects.  As 
compared  with  former  years  there  has  been  even  a  dearth 
of  prospectuses.  But  for  the  occasional  collapse  of  firms 


which  are  found  to  have  been  long  practically  insolvent, 
it  might  perhaps  be  assumed  that  trade  was  in  a  sound 
condition,  though  it  is  not  extraordinarily  prosperous. 
Discussions  on  the  state  of  the  money  market  are  happily 
not  complicated  in  England,  as  in  America,  by  contro¬ 
versies  on  the  expansion  or  restriction  of  the  currency. 
Deposits  are  probably  but  seldom  made  in  coin ;  nor  is 
the  discount  of  good  bills  impeded  by  any  real  or  alleged 
want  of  money.  The  best  authorities  seem  to  hold  that 
the  accumulation  of  money  in  banks  ought  rather  to  be 
discountenanced  than  encouraged. 


THE  SCRUTIN  QUESTION 

TF  to  set  speculation  rolling  is  the  end  of  newspaper 
JL  enterprise,  the  Journal  des  Debats  has  achieved  a  con¬ 
spicuous  success.  An  article  appeared  in  it  a  week  ago 
which  has  furnished  matter  for  political  conjecture  ever 
since.  It  has  been  taken  for  granted  that  it  means  a  great 
deal ;  partly  because  it  was  not  signed,  and,  as  the  articles 
in  the  Journal  des  Debats  usually  are  signed,  it  is  assumed 
I  that  this  distinction  must  stand  for  a  difference,  if  the 
reader  has  only  the  wit  to  find  it  out ;  and  partly  because, 
as  M.  Lfox  Sat  is  understood  to  have  influence  with 
the  Journal  des  Debats ,  it  is  suspected  that  this  article 
may  have  been  directly  inspired  by  him.  What  the  precise 
meaning  of  the  article  is  is  a  point  on  which  the  interpreters 
are  disagreed.  According  to  one  set,  it  is  a  warning- 
addressed  to  the  Prime  Minister  ;  according  to  another, 
it  is  an  exhortation  to  the  Left  Centre.  Conservatives  and 
Radicals  alike  contrive  to  glean  comfort  from  its  ambigu¬ 
ous  sentences.  The  Conservatives  read  in  it  an  assurance 
that  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Leon  Sat  are  at  one  with  M. 
Buffet  upon  the  electoral  law,  and  that  they  wish  through 
this  article  to  persuade  the  Left  Centre  not  to  stand  by  the 
scrutin  de  liste.  The  Radicals  read  in  it  an  intimation  that 
M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Leon  Sat  will  not  abandon  the  Left 
Centre,  and  that  they  wish  M.  Buffet  to  know  that,  if 
he  tries  to  construct  a  majority  without  the  Left  Centre, 
he  must  find  a  new  Minister  of  Justice  and  a  new  Minister 
of  Finance.  As  the  Left  Centre  has  now  to  determine 
whether  to  vote  with  the  Government  against  the  Left  or 
with  the  Left  against  the  Government,  it  is  of  some  moment 
to  them  to  ascertain  which  of  these  two  interpretations  is 
the  true  one.  If  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  L£on  Sat  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  leave  office  in  case  of  the  scrutin  d’ arrondissemeut 
being  rejected,  there  will  probably  be  sufficient  deserters 
from  the  Liberal  side  to  ensure  that  it  will  not  be  rejected. 
In  that  case,  if  the  majority  of  the  Left  Centre  deputies 
vote  against  the  electoral  law,  they  will  find  themselves 
on  the  eve  of  the  election  in  avowed  opposition  to  the 
Government  upon  a  question  of  confidence.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  can  feel  sure  that  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Leon 
Sat  will  at  all  events  not  urge  their  friends  to  vote 
against  the  scrutin  de  hste,  the  scrutin  de  liste  may  alter  all 
be  retained ;  and  in  that  case  to  vote  against  it  would 
commit  the  Left  Centre  to  an  open  quarrel  with  the  Left, 
at  a  time  when  it  is  especially  necessary  that  all  sections 
of  the  Republican  party  should  unite  their  forces  as  much 
as  possible. 

Though  the  uncertainty  which  prevails  as  to  the 
sense  of  the  article  in  question  is  intelligible  when  due 
allowance  is  made  for  the  excitement  under  which  it  has 
been  studied,  it  will  scarcely  be  shared  by  cooler  readers. 
The  object  of  the  Journal  des  Debats  is  certainly  to  preach 
caution  to  the  Left  Centre  rather  than  to  convey  a  warning 
to  M.  Buffet.  It  begins  by  pointing  out  a  fact  which, 
though  sufficiently  obvious  in  itself,  has  yet  been  pretty 
much  forgotten — the  fact,  namely,  that  it  matters  very 
little  whether  the  Cabinet  are  united  or  not  upon  the  terms 
of  the  electoral  law.  What  is  the  good,  says  the  writer, 
of  trying  to  separate  certain  members  of  the  Cabinet  from 
the  rest,  and  asking  whether,  if  the  scrutin  d’ arrondissemeut 
is  rejected,  all  the  Ministers  will  send  in  their  resignations  at 
the  same  time  ?  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  Prime 
Minister  intends  to  do,  and  if  he  resigns,  the  Ministry  of 
which  M.  Buffet  is  the  head  will  necessarily  cease  to 
exist.  Marshal  MacMahon  will  recover  his  liberty  of 
action,  and  no  one  can  pretend  to  foresee  what  use  he 
will  make  of  it.  So  far  the  sense  of  the  article  is  unmis¬ 
takable.  Do  not  buoy  yourselves  up,  it  says  to  the  Left 
Centre,  with  any  hope  that  a  Dufaure  Administration  may 
succeed  a  Buffet  Administration  without  any  breach  of 
continuity.  The  Marshal  will  have  the  settlement  of  that 
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question,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  think  that 
he  will  settle  it  in  such  a  way  as  you  would  like.  But  what 
is  the  need,  the  article  goes  on  to  ask,  of  connecting  the 
scrutin  d' arrondissement  with  a  Ministerial  policy  to  which 
the  Cabinet  must  adhere  as  a  whole  ?  M.  Buffet  knows 
perfectly  well  that  in  the  existing  Chamber  there  never 
has  been,  and  never  will  be,  a  majority  in  favour 
of  a  Ministerial  policy.  The  Ministers  themselves  could 
not  agree  upon  such  a  policy.  The  Cabinet  is  homogeneous 
so  long  as  the  question  at  issue  is  the  founding  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  Government,  just  as  the  majority  which  supports 
the  Cabinet  is  homogeneous  on  the  same  question.  But 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  not  homogeneous 
any  more  than  the  majority  which  supports  it  is.  So  soon, 
that  is  to  say,  as  any  discussion  is  raised  upon  the  mode 
in  which  the  Government,  when  founded,  should  be 
carried  on,  it  is  probable  that  the  Cabinet  and  the  majority 
would  alike  fall  to  pieces.  Certainly  the  Cabinet  could  not 
survive  a  discussion  upon  internal  policy,  since,  whatever 
might  be  the  issue  of  it,  some  Ministers  would  be  unable  to 
retain  their  seats,  and  their  retirement  would  inevitably 
entail  the  break  up  of  the  Ministry  in  its  present  form. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  seems  clear  enough.  It  is  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  and  possibly 
of  the  Ministers  who  represent  the  Left  Centre  in  the 
Cabinet,  to  separate  the  electoral  law  from  the  larger 
question  of  M.  Buffet’s  general  policy.  Nothing  can  be 
more  outspoken  than  the  intimation  that,  as  regards  the 
latter,  the  Cabinet  are  not  united.  They  are  only  united 
as  to  the  propriety  of  passing  the  Constitutional  Laws  and 
setting  the  new  Legislature  to  work.  But,  as  it  is  well 
known  that  in  M.  Buffet’s  estimation  the  substitution  of 
the  scrutin  d' arrondissement  for  the  scrutin  de  liste  is  an 
indispensable  element  in  the  Constitutional  Laws,  and  as, 
further,  with  this  knowledge  M.  Dufaurg  and  M.  Leon 
Say  continue  to  hold  office  under  him,  it  is  plain 
that  they  do  not  themselves  think,  and  do  not  wish 
the  Left  Centre  to  think,  that  the  retention  of  the 
scrutin  d’arrondissement  is  in  any  sense  necessary  to 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  a  Liberal  policy.  That  this  is  the 
view  which  will  ultimately  prevail  with  the  Left  Centre  is 
almost  certain.  They  are  not  likely  to  separate  themselves 
from  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  Leon  Say,  and  the  speech  of  M. 
Germain  shows  that  the  views  of  the  Ministerial  chiefs  of 
the  party  are  shared  by  one  at  least  of  the  most  important 
members.  By  no  one  has  M.  Buffet’s  policy  been  more 
gravely  arraigned  than  by  M.  Germain  ;  but  the  conclusion 
to  which  this  indictment  brings  him  is,  that  it  is  not  oppor¬ 
tune  to  provoke  a  Ministerial  crisis.  Now,  to  provoke  a 
Ministerial  crisis  means  at  present  to  be  instrumental  in 
rejecting  the  scrutin  d’arrondissement,  and  to  advise  the 
Lett  Centre  not  to  provoke  a  Ministerial  crisis  is  to  advise 
them  not  to  vote  against  the  electoral  law  as  finally  framed 
by  the  Cabinet.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in  defence  of 
this  advice.  In  fact,  nothing  but  a  more  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  French  constituencies  than  can  be  possessed  by 
any  one  who  is  not  in  the  confidence  of  an  election  agent 
would  justify  a  strong  opinion  against  its  prudence.  The 
worst  danger  of  the  scrutin  d' arrondissement  is,  that  it  may 
so  break  up  parties  as  to  reproduce  to  some  extent  in  the 
new  Legislature  the  dead  lock  which  has  paralysed  the 
existing  Assembly.  If  it  does  not  do  this,  the  avoidance  of 
that  indefinite  postponement  of  the  elections  which  would 
probably  follow  uponM.  Buffet’s  retirement  is  undoubtedly 
a  very  great  gain. 

There  is  another  danger,  however,  attendant  upon  the 
substitution  of  the  scrutin,  d’  arrondissement  for  the  scrutin 
de  liste  which  is  not  to  be  despised  either  on  general  or 
party  grounds.  When  M.  Gambetia  says  that  the  scrutin 
d’arrondissement  will  be  unfavourable  to  the  alliance  of  all 
sections  of  the  constitutional  majority,  he  does  but  men¬ 
tion  a  particular  form  of  an  objection  which  is  common  to 
all  schemes  for  ensuring  a  better  representation  of  minori¬ 
ties.  The  more  perfect  these  schemes  are  for  their  own 
purpose  the  less  room  they  leave  for  conciliation  and  com¬ 
promise  in  elections.  When  a  gi’oup  of  members  are 
returned  by  an  entire  department,  the  leaders  on  each  side 
can  ensure  that  all  the  important  shades  of  opinion  in  their 
party  are  represented  in  their  list  of  candidates.  The 
Centre  and  the  two  wings,  of  which  every  great  political  or¬ 
ganization  is  composed,  can  be  allotted  their  proportionate 
share,  and  the  electors  of  one  shade  will  be  willing  to  vote  for 
the  candidates  of  another  shade  in  consideration  of  a  similar 
service  being  rendered  to  their  own  candidates.  But  if  all 
the  constituencies  in  France  return  a  single  member,  there 


is  no  longer  any  room  for  this  sort  of  arrangement.  In 
each  arrondissement  the  candidate  who  has  the  best  chance 
of  being  returned  must  be  put  forward  without  regard  to 
what  is  being  done  in  other  arrondissements.  Advanced 
Republicans  will  vote  for  Left  Centre  candidates  along 
with  their  own,  but  it  will  be  impossible  to  induce  advanced 
Republicans  to  disregard  the  fact  that  they  are  strong 
enough  to  carry  a  candidate  of  their  own  way  of  thinking, 
on  the  ground  that  they  have  already  secured  their  share 
of  the  representation  in  other  arrondissements.  At  the 
same  time  M.  Gambetta’s  letter  to  the  Lyons  Republicans 
seems  to  show  that  he  too  is  not  anxious  to  provoke 
a  Ministerial  crisis.  “  Whatever  may  come,”  he  says, 
“  I  have  no  uneasiness  as  to  the  final  result.”  And  he  ex- 
plains  this  by  the  statement  that  it  is  the  Left  Centre,  not 
the  Left,  that  will  be  the  sufferers  by  the  new  electoral 
law.  “  They  alone  have  all  to  lose  by  the  scrutin  d’arron- 
“  dissement.”  This  is  tantamount  to  an  exhortation  to  his 
followers  not  to  let  their  love  for  the  scrutin  de  liste  carry 
them  into  any  passionate  action  which  may  have  the  effect 
of  delaying  the  dissolution.  They  are  resisting  the  scrutin 
d’arrondissement  rather  for  the  sake  of  their  allies  than  for 
thei  .’  own  sake,  and  if  they  are  beaten  by  the  desertion  of 
the  very  men  in  whose  interest  they  are  fighting,  there  is 
no  need  for  them  to  be  over-much  distressed. 


FLOODS  AND  DROUGHT. 

JVT  ATURE  has  seemingly  made  up  her  mind  to  read  the 
i- n  Government  a  lesson.  They  refused  last  summer  to 
appoint  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  water 
supply  of  the  country,  and  the  water  supply  of  the  country 
has  been  out  of  order  ever  since.  There  was  a  deluge  in 
July,  there  has  been  a  deluge  in  October,  yet  there  are  dis¬ 
tricts  which  by  the  middle  of  September  were  beginning 
to  get  uneasy  about  a  drought.  Thus  the  year  1875  has 
been  a  kind  of  epitome  of  the  extremes  into  which  the 
English  climate  sometimes  runs.  Ordinarily  speaking, 
rain  and  sunshine  succeed  each  other  at  short  intervals. 
Before  the  soil  is  thoroughly  saturated  some  fine 
days  come  and  it  dries  up.  Before  it  is  thoroughly 
parched  there  comes  showery  weather  and  it  is  moist 
again.  But  occasionally  this  succession  is  suspended,  and 
there  is  a  long  spell  of  one  or  other  extreme.  It  is  this 
that  finds  out  our  weak  points.  In  a  flood,  the  rivers  that 
a  week  before  were  only  pretty  features  in  a  landscape, 
become  torrents  as  devastating  in  their  degree  as  the 
Ganges  or  the  Jumna.  In  a  drought,  the  perennial  verdure 
which  makes  the  beauty  of  an  English  summer  disappears, 
and  for  the  brute  creation,  at  all  events,  the  land  becomes 
like  an  Eastern  desert.  Here,  therefore,  is  one  obvious 
subject  for  careful  investigation.  Is  there  no  means  of 
equalizing  these  two  extremes  ?  If  we  could  only  store 
the  surplus  water  which  has  been  doing  so  much  mischief 
for  the  last  fortnight,  it  might  be  of  immense  value  to  us 
next  summer.  The  meadows  which  are  now  no  better 
than  a  sea  may  be  parched  and  brown  next  August.  The 
cattle  which  the  farmer  has  with  difficulty  saved  from  the 
floods  may  have  to  be  killed  for  want  of  water  or  herbage 
before  another  autumn  comes  round.  Cannot  the  two 
catastrophes  be  made  to  minister  to  each  other  P  Is  there 
no  possibility  of  constructing  tanks,  or  reservoirs,  or  canals, 
which,  during  heavy  rains,  may  intercept  a  part  of  the 
water  before  it  finds  its  way  into  the  rivers,  and  retain  it 
for  future  use  ?  Before  drainage  was  brought  to  its  present 
point  of  perfection,  a  great  deal  of  water  remained  in  the  soil , 
making  it  cold  and  heavy,  and  giving  the  frost  a  stronger 
hold  on  it.  Our  agriculturists  have  grown  too  wise  to 
allow  this  any  longer ;  but  their  only  notion  of  an  alterna¬ 
tive  has  been  to  put  the  water  as  far  away  from  them  and 
to  get  rid  of  it  as  quickly  as  they  can.  Consequently,  they 
turn  it  into  the  nearest  stream,  and  in  ordinary  seasons 
this  is  found  to  answer  the  purpose  fairly  well.  The  river 
carries  off  the  surplus  water,  and  the  farmer  is  satisfied. 
Now  that  the  system  has  been  perfected,  it  is  found  that  it 
only  succeeds  in  a  season  which  is  so  strictly  ordinary  as  to 
be  of  rare  occurrence.  A  very  slight  deflection  on  either 
side  throws  everything  out  of  gear.  There  is  a  little  more  rain 
than  usual,  and  the  rivers  cannot  carry  off  the  water  as  fast 
as  it  drains  into  them.  There  is  a  little  less  rain  than  usual, 
and  the  farmer  would  give  a  great  deal  to  recover  some  of 
the  water  which  a  few  months  before  he  has  been  so  pleased 
to  see  the  last  of.  Is  it  impossible  so  to  modify  our 
system  of  drainage  as  to  introduce  an  intermediate  stage 
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in  which  the  surplus  water,  after  being  removed  from  the 
soil,  might  remain  for  a  time  in  artificial  ponds  or  canals, 
and  only  pass  from  thence  into  the  natural  watercourses 
when  the  supply  came  to  be  in  excess  of  this  temporary 
provision  for  disposing  of  it  ? 

There  are  two  aspects  under  which  a  system  of  this  kind 
may  be  regarded.  One  is  as  an  expedient  for  relieving  the 
rivers  of  a  pressure  which,  as  has  lately  been  seen,  is  some¬ 
times  more  than  they  can  bear.  The  other  is  as  an  expedient 
for  guarding  against  the  loss  and  suffering  which  accom¬ 
pany  a  very  dry  season.  We  can  imagine  that  there  is  much 
to  he  said  against  the  possibility  of  doing  great  things  in 
the  former  direction.  To  construct  reservoirs  large  enough 
to  divert  all  the  water  that  comes  down  to  the  rivers  in 
a  season  such  as  the  present  might  involve  a  cost  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  average  loss  from  floods.  Pheno¬ 
mena  of  this  kind  are  so  irregular  in  their  recurrence  that 
after  each  of  them  the  agriculturist  hopes  that  there  will 
be  no  more  of  them  in  his  time.  At  present,  however,  we  are 
not  suggesting  that  such  reservoirs  should  be  built,  but 
simply  that  a  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  possibility  of  building  them  with  profit.  This,  at 
all  events,  would  not  be  a  very  costly  business.  And,  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  Commission  reported  against  the  plan,  it 
does  not  follow  that  their  labour  would  go  for  nothing. 
There  is  the  second  aspect  of  the  scheme  to  be  considered, 
the  possibility  of  intercepting,  not  all  the  flood  water, 
but  so  much  of  it  as  will  make  a  subsequent  drought  a 
matter  of  little  consequence.  This  is  nothing  like  so  for¬ 
midable  an  undertaking  as  the  former.  It  involves  no 
attempt  to  provide  for  an  absolutely  unknown  quantity  of 
water.  Evei’y  farmer  can  calculate  in  some  rough  fashion 
what  amount  of  reservoir  space  would  be  required  to  give 
drink  to  his  stock  and  to  supply  the  means  of  irrigation  to 
a  part  at  least  of  his  crops.  Supposing  that  the  floods 
were  in  no  way  lessened,  it  would  be  a  gain  that  the 
droughts  should  be  less  injurious  ;  and  even  the  spectacle  of 
submerged  land  might  be  viewed  with  more  calmness  if  it 
were  not  embittered  by  the  knowledge  that  the  water 
which  is  doing  mischief  to-day  may  be  as  mischievous  by 
its  absence  six  months  hence.  Besides  this,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  under  a  good  system  of  storage  of  water 
for  summer  wants  the  damage  done  by  floods  would  remain 
the  same.  Every  gallon  of  water  intercepted  by  the  re¬ 
servoir  would  be  so  much  subtracted  from  the  rivers. 
The  best  mode  of  storing  rain  water  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  would  be  a  less  ambitious  and  less  interesting  branch 
of  the  Commission’s  inquiries  than  the  possibility  of  guard¬ 
ing  against  floods,  but  its  value  to  the  community  would 
he  scarcely,  if  at  all,  subordinate. 

There  is  another  subject  of  inquiry  which  is  suggested, 
not  by  the  exceptional  conditions  of  the  present  year,  but 
by  conditions  which  are  unfortunately  present  one  year  as 
much  as  another.  We  have  again  and  again  insisted  on 
the  defects  both  as  regards  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
supply  of  drinking  water  throughout  the  country.  Of 
course  these  are  worse  in  very  dry  years,  because  wells 
which  at  other  times  yield  water  then  yield  none,  and  re¬ 
course  is  necessarily  had  to  sources  which  at  other  times 
would  be  considered  too  impure  for  use.  But  in  all 
years  the  supply  is  both  short  and  faulty.  As  more  is 
known  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country,  bad  water 
is  more  and  more  recognized  as  the  great  channel  of 
epidemic  disease.  The  reports  alike  of  Officers  of  Health 
and  of  the  Inspectors  specially  employed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  all  tell  the  same  story.  Of  one  village 
after  another  it  is  said,  not  in  the  recklessness  of  chance 
conversation,  but  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  an  official 
statement,  that  the  inhabitants  are  drinking  sewage.  The 
wells  and  ponds  which  constitute  their  only  water  supply 
are  so  polluted  with  sewage  from  the  neighbouring  cesspools 
that  their  contents  can  be  described  in  no  other  language. 
The  simplest  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is  the  storage  of 
rain  water.  By  comparison  with  what  is  now  drunk  by  the 
poor  in  all  parts  of  the  country  it  is  pure  and  wholesome  ; 
and  the  machinery  for  storing  it  need  not  be  very  costly. 
Still  even  in  this  restricted  field  there  is  room  for  a  good 
deal  of  consideration  and  inquiry.  Whether  rain  water 
should  preferably  be  stored  so  as  to  ensure  an  independent 
supply  to  each  cottage,  or  so  as  to  combine  in  one  large 
tank  a  supply  sufficient  for  many  cottages,  whether  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  these  tanks  ought  to  be  thrown  upon  the  local 
authority  or  upon  the  owners  of  the  cottages,  or  to  bo 
commended  to  private  enterprise,  commercial  or  philan¬ 
thropic,  are  points  upon  which  wise  conclusions  would 


he  of  great  importance.  Wise  conclusions  in  matters  of 
this  kind  are  not  arrived  at  without  patient  inquiry,  and 
when  arrived  at,  they  need  to  be  enforced  with  all  autho¬ 
rity  that  can  be  imparted  to  them  by  great  names  and  dig¬ 
nified  procedure.  These  are  just  the  elements  which  a 
Royal  Commission  can  supply,  and  for  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  the  Government  will  do  well  to  reconsider  their 
determination  to  leave  the  question  alone. 


THE  BALAKLAVA  BANQUET. 

tip  HE  Balaklava  banquet  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  may 
JL  have  been,  as  some  of  the  reporters  assure  us,  “  a 
“  scene  of  enthusiasm  and  excitement  rarely  equalled  ”  ; 
but  impartial  observers  would  perhaps  describe  in  other 
terms  the  grotesquely  degrading  associations  of  the  cere¬ 
mony,  and  the  unseemly  uproar  which  attended  it.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  anything  better  calculated  to  place 
British  soldiers  in  a  false  position,  and  to  make  the  country 
ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  than  that  such  an 
event  should  have  been  allowed  to  be  used  as  a  pretext 
for  a  showman’s  speculation.  It  is  difficult  to  enter  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  who  were  capable  of  conceiving 
the  idea  of  celebrating  a  tragic  blunder  by  an  enter¬ 
tainment  in  which  a  screaming  farce,  an  opera  bouffe,  and 
various  comic  songs  formed  a  conspicuous  feature.  Mrs. 
Stirling,  we  are  told,  “  brought  all  minds  into  harmony 
“  with  the  occasion  ”  by  her  recitation  of  Tennyson’s  ode; 
but  the  harmony  must  have  been  of  a  curious  character. 
The  stuffed  head  of  Lord  Cardigan’s  horse,  which  he  rode 
in  the  charge  upon  the  Russian  guns,  was  exhibited  as 
a  sacred  relic  ;  and  there  was  also  a  living  horse,  which, 
though  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  Balaklava,  had 
happened  to  be  in  the  Crimea,  and  which,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  was  with  characteristic  logic  elevated 
into  the  hero  of  the  day.  Moreover,  there  was  a  collection 
of  helmets,  rifles,  swords,  uniforms,  and  other  old  curiosity- 
shop  rubbish,  alleged  to  have  beeu  brought  from  Balaklava  ; 
and  some  of  the  surviving  troopers  who  rode  in  the  charge 
had  a  meal  provided  for  them  and  speeches  made  in  their 
honour,  which  appear  to  have  bored  them  very  much.. 
But  of  course  all  this  was  thrown  in  only  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  colour  to  the  pretence  that  a  national  demonstra¬ 
tion  was  going  on,  the  truth  being  that  it  was  only  a  bait 
for  visitors  to  the  Palace  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  at¬ 
tractions  as  a  music-hall  and  di’inking-bar.  There  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  Sir  Edward  Lee,  the  manager,  has  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  his  own  line  by  his  promptitude 
and  daring  on  this  occasion,  and  Cole  C.B.  must  now  hide 
his  diminished  head  before  a  successful  rival.  Sir  Edward, 
it  seems,  was  knighted  by  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
— it  is  only  in  Ireland,  we  suppose,  that  such  things  can 
happen — for  his  cleverness  in  arranging  some  show  at 
Dublin,  and  he  has  since  undertaken  the  management  of 
the  Alexandra  Palace.  Hitherto  that  institution  has 
depended  chiefly  upon  fireworks,  but  the  nights 
have  become  dark  and  chilly,  and  something  else  had  to  be 
thought  of.  There  had  been  some  talk  of  celebrating' 
the  charge  at  Balaklava  by  getting  the  men  together  in  a 
quiet  way,  and  Sir  E.  Lee,  by  a  sudden  inspiration, 
seized  upon  the  project,  and  adopted  it  as  his  own.  He 
became  the  host  of  the  men,  and  the  fountain  of  public 
honour,  and  he  was  certainly  unduly  modest  when,  in  pro¬ 
posing  the  toast  of  the  evening,  he  “  hoped  he  would  be  ex- 
“  onerated  from  any  charge  of  possessing  more  than  his 
“  share  of  national  vanity.”  National  vanity,  we  imagine, 
is  not  likely  to  feel  very  much  flattered  by  the  part  which 
the  army  and  the  country  have  been  made  to  play  in  these 
proceedings;  but  Sir  E.  Lee  has  at  least  shown  what 
impudence  and  claptrap  can  effect.  There  is  only 
one  passage  in  his  speech  to  which  we  need  call  attention, 
and  that  is  where  he  said  that  he  looked  forward  to  “  this 
“  commemorative  banquet  becoming  an  annual  institu¬ 
tion.”  One  such  celebration  may  perhaps  be  forgiven, 
especially  now  that  it  is  over;  but  it  must  be  hoped  that  it 
will  not,  any  more  than  the  deplorable  military  blunder  with 
which  it  is  associated,  be  repeated. 

Sir  E.  Lee  remarked  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
that  the  material  results  of  the  charge  of  the  Six  Hun¬ 
dred  may  have  been  small,  but  its  moral  effect 
was  magnificent.  It  may  be  admitted  that  heroism,  how¬ 
ever  wasted,  is  always  a  touching  spectacle,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  not  to  feel  a  natural  pride  in  the  conduct  of  our 
countrymen  on  that  occasion.  We  are  afraid,  however, 
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that  if  the  fashion  is  coming  in  of  celebrating  such  feats  in 
the  manner  adopted  at  the  Alexandra  Palace,  the  moral 
effect  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  injurious.  It  is  stated  that  the 
troopers  who  were  present  at  this  dinner,  on  a  signal  being 
sounded,  “  leaped  up  as  one  man,  and  with  a  wild  cheer 
“  and  the  waving  of  sabre-less  sword-arms  looked  for  a 
“  moment  as  if  they  were  really  going  to  do  it  again,”  and 
then  went  through  “  some  vigorous  passes  with  imaginary 
“  swords.”  Everyone  must  have  a  sympathetic  respect  for 
a  veteran  who  shoulders  his  crutch  and  shows  how  fields 
were  won ;  but  this  kind  of  theatrical  display  is,  we 
venture  to  think,  something  which  has  hitherto  been 
foreign  to  the  nature  and  bent  of  mind  of  the  British 
soldier.  It  is  evident  that  those  who  try  to  exalt  the 
conduct  of  the  horsemen  at  Balaklava  into  an  unparalleled 
and  exceptional  act  of  heroism  must  have  a  very  im¬ 
perfect  conception  of  military  spirit  and  discipline.  It 
is  only  right  that  the  gallantry  of  this  particular  group 
of  soldiers  should  receive  the  fullest  recognition ;  but  the 
way  in  which  they  have  been  spoken  of  is  inferentially  un¬ 
fair  to  the  many  other  brave  men  who  took  part  in  the  war, 
and  who,  under  similar  circumstances,  might  have  been 
trusted  to  do  as  much.  It  must  be  honestly  confessed  that 
the  charge  of  the  Six  Hundred  is  remarkable  rather  for 
its  dismal  futility  than  for  any  other  reason,  and  that, 
though  it  arrested  public  attention  in  a  striking  way,  it 
was  only  one  of  innumerable  cats  of  equal  daring.  The 
men  may  have  been  conscious  that  a  mistake  was  being 
committed  ;  but  the  first  principle  of  military  duty  is  that 
orders  must  be  obeyed  without  question,  and  who  ever 
heard  of  British  troops  turning  tail  when  commanded  to 
charge  ?  All  this  wonderment  and  exclamation  about 
soldiers  actually  obeying  orders,  though  they  knew  they 
were  rushing  in  the  face  of  death,  must  be  thought  to  be 
rather  a  sign  of  the  decline  of  spirit  in  English¬ 
men.  It  was  justly  remarked  at  the  time  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  death  that  the  admiration  of  his 
loyalty  to  duty  had  degenerated  into  cant,  inasmuch  as  it 
seemed  to  imply  that  there  was  something  very  extraordi¬ 
nary  in  anybody  really  doing  his  duty. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  subject  which  must  not  be 
overlooked.  It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  celebration  of  the 
Balaklava  charge  is  to  be  made  what  Sir  E.  Lee  calls  an 
annual  institution,  it  may  be  discovered  that  other  famous 
fights  also  require  to  be  commemorated  ;  and  we  shall  then 
witness  the  touching  spectacle  of  a  vigorous  competition 
among  the  various  music-halls  and  tea-gardens  of  London 
for  the  privilege  of  making  a  little  money  out  of  the  exhi¬ 
bition  of  the  brave  defenders  of  our  country.  There 
will  be  Alma  banquets,  and  Inker mann  banquets,  and 
possibly  Abyssinian  and  Askantee  banquets,  till  every  day 
of  the  year  is  filled  up.  At  the  present  moment  the 
reputation  of  England  as  a  military  power  does  not  stand 
particularly  high  among  other  nations,  and  it  will  be 
thought  that  this  sudden  fuss  about  the  deeds  of  the 
past  is  a  poor  way  of  proving  her  prowess.  There  are 
appointed  methods  for  doing  honour  in  the  name  of 
the  public  to  soldiers  who  distinguish  themselves  in  the 
service  of  the  State ;  and  with  these  they  have  hitherto 
been  content,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  remain  so.  If 
it  is  thought  that  the  military  spirit  of  the  country  requires 
to  be  nursed  by  the  showmen,  all  we  can  say  is  that  the 
country  must  be  in  a  very  bad  way. 


HANDWRITING. 

F  the  minor  quackeries  which  have  supplanted  the  old  arts  of 
divination,  few  are  more  specious  than  that  which  professes 
to  discover  character  from  handwriting.  There  must,  as  people 
aay,  he  “  something  in  it”  ;  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  overleap 
the  little  gap  which  separates  this  proposition  from  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  is  absolutely  true.  Nobody  can  doubt  the  probability 
of  the  phrenological  assumption  that  there  is  some  correlation 
between  the  moral  and  intellectual  faculties  and  the  structure 
of  the  brain.  The  assumption  once  made,  it  is  hut  a  trifling  step 
with  most  people  to  assume  that  phrenologists  have  made  au 
accurate  and  exhaustive  account  of  our  faculties,  that  they  have 
assigned  to  each  its  proper  place  in  the  brain,  and  that  thev  are 
able  further  to  infer  the  brain  from  the  external  shape  of  the  head. 
On  the  same  principle,  it  is  obvious  enough  that  a  man's  character 
must  in  many  ways  affect  his  handwriting.  It  is  natural  to  infer 
that  the  handwriting  reveals  the  character  ;  and  it  is  equally 
natural  that  clever  persons  should  make  a  decent  income  by  pro¬ 
fessing  a  special  power  of  interpreting  this  revelation.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  which  intervene  are  trilling.  You  have  only  to  frame  an 
exhaustive  psychology,  to  show  how  every  quality  of  mind  affects 


a  man’s  handwriting,  and  to  eliminate  all  the  accidental  influences 
which  mask  the  influence  of  the  writer's  idiosyncrasies.  These 
tasks  once  accomplished,  character  may  he  divined  from  the 
writing,  as,  indeed,  it  might  be  divined  from  the  cut  of  a  man's 
clothes,  or  his  peculiarities  in  eating,  drinking,  walking,  or  per¬ 
forming  any  other  function. 

We  do  not  profess  to  have  attained  this  degree  of  skill ;  hut 
there  are  some  humbler  lessons  which  may  he  deduced  from  even 
a  superficial  examination  of  handwritings.  It  is  curious  to  remark, 
for  example,  how  a  person  unconsciously  stamps  his  own  pecu¬ 
liarities  on  paper,  and  how  we  unconsciously  learn  to  interpret 
signs  too  fine  to  be  definitely  stated  in  an  articulate  shape.  The 
process  by  which  we  recognize  a  familiar  handwriting  which 
to  the  uneducated  eye  is  precisely  like  a  thousand  others  is  a 
striking  example  of  that  “  illative  sense  ”  upon  which  Dr. 
Newman  has  enlarged.  When  Mr,  Cliabot  gives  the  reasons 
which  justify  him  in  identifying  the  handwriting  of  Junius,  for 
example,  with  that  of  Sir  Philip  Francis,  he  is  only  bringing  into 
the  distinct  light  of  conscious  observation  a  thousand  small  pecu¬ 
liarities  by  which  we  have  already  been  quite  unconsciously 
biassed.  It  is  an  instance  of  the  common  paradox  that  our 
judgments  are  guided  by  innumerable  precedents  which,  as  it 
would  seem,  the  judgment  is  itself  unable  to  grasp.  Thus  a  kind 
of  blind  instinct  outruns  the  fully  developed  reasoning  process, 
and  leads  us  to  form  unavoidable  prejudices  which  may  in  one 
sense  he  called  unreasonable,  and  which  yet  in  fact  represent  the 
conclusions  of  what  we  must  call  unconscious  reasoning.  When 
we  look  at  the  travellers’  hook  in  a  foreign  hotel,  we  pick  out  at 
a  glance  the  writings  of  the  prominent  nationalities ;  we  form  an 
instinctive  guess  as  to  the  relative  proportions  of  the  English  and 
American  guests  ;  and  we  at  once  form  a  prejudice  for  or  against 
people  in  regard  to  whom  we  have  no  other  sources  of  knowledge. 
One  difference,  indeed,  is  conspicuous  enough  in  this  case.  All 
Americans  appear  to  an  Englishman  to  write  precisely  the  same 
hand,  whether  on  the  same  principle  that  makes  all  negroes  alike 
to  a  white  man  and  all  sheep  alike  to  every  one  hut  a  shepherd,  or 
whether  there  is  really  a  greater  uniformity  of  writing.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  last  is  to  a  great  extent  true.  The  sight 
of  a  travellers’  hook  is  equivalent  to  an  essay  of  De  Tocqueville's 
upon  the  levelling  influences  of  democracy.  In  the  infinite  variety 
of  English  hands  you  see  every  class  of  society  represented ;  the  hold 
round  hand  of  the  bagman  is  varied  with  the  delicate  spider-lines  of 
the  fine  lady,  and  the  dashing  scrawl  of  the  sportsman  ;  a  judicious 
compromise  between  formality  and  self-assertion  indicates  the 
travelling  statesman,  and  a  hopelessly  unintelligible  confusion  of 
scratches  and  blotches  infallibly  shows  the  professional  author. 
American  hands,  on  the  contrary,  all  seem  to  have  been  turned 
out  of  one  mould,  and  that  the  commercial.  They  would  be 
irreproachable  hands  for  a  clerk  wishing  to  conduct  the  corre¬ 
spondence  of  a  respectable  firm ;  hut  Englishmen  are  generally 
inclined  to  think  that  they  are  rather  wanting  in  delicacy  and 
personal  character.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  have  the  best  of  the  argument.  The  first  and  most 
essential  quality  of  good  handwriting  is  that  it  should  be  legible, 
as  the  first  quality  of  style  is  that  it  should  be  lucid.  Iu  that 
respect  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  Americans  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  us,  whether  their  excellence  he  owing  to  their  system  of 
education  or  to  some  more  impalpable  correlation  between  the 
national  character  and  the  organization  of  their  fingers. 

Some  of  our  less  excellent  national  characteristics  are  indeed 
forcibly  represented  in  our  handwriting.  It  represents,  in  the  first 
place,  the  dogged  self-assertion  which,  from  various  points  of  view, 
is  our  greatest  excellence  or  our  greatest  fault.  As  regards  hand¬ 
writing  it  is  simply  a  nuisance.  A  true  Briton  holds  that  he  may 
gratify  his  own  personal  tastes  to  the  complete  disregard  of  his  neigh¬ 
bour’s  feelings ;  he  may  thrust  the  hard  angularities  of  his  person 
upon  all  who  come  in  his  way  on  condition  that  they  may  return 
the  compliment.  If  his  writing  is  a  hideous  scrawl,  where  half-a- 
dozen  letters  are  run  into  one  and  a  perfectly  arbitrary  system  of 
symbols  introduced  where  it  seems  good  to  him,  he  does  not  under¬ 
stand  that  anybody  has  any  business  to  complain.  He  may  write 
to  you  in  a  set  of  hieroglyphics  as  mysterious  as  the  Egyptian,  and 
your  only  consolation  is  that  in  replying  you  may  adopt  the  cunei¬ 
form  system.  And,  in  the  next  place,  he  has  a  profound  disbelief 
in  the  very  possibility  of  education.  He  implicitly  denies  that  his 
writing  can  be  changed  by  anything  short  of  a  miracle.  It  is  a 
law  of  nature  that  his  n’s  and  m’s,  and  u’s  and  a’s,  should  he  made 
on  precisely  the  same  pattern,  and  that  ordinary  terminations  such 
as  “  ing  ”  should  be  represented  by  a  random  sprawl  with  a  vague 
curl  at  the  end  of  it.  You  might  as  well  request  him  to  add  an 
inch  to  his  stature  as  to  alter  the  length  of  the  tails  of  his  g’s  and 
y’s.  And  yet  nothing  can  he  more  certain  than  that  everybody 
who  is  not  crippled  or  paralysed  could,  if  he  pleased,  write  intel¬ 
ligibly,  if  not  elegantly.  It  should  he  considered  just  as  much  a 
breach  of  good  manners  to  send  a  letter  which  requires  an  expert 
for  its  interpretation  as  to  indulge  auy  offensive  habit  in 
society.  Why  should  you  wantonly  put  your  neighbours  to 
inconvenience  when  the  observance  of  half-a-dozen  simple  rules 
will  make  everything  easy  ?  Everybody,  for  example,  who  can 
write  at  all  can  make  a  single  letter  distinctly.  The  task  of 
making  an  a  or  a  b  in  sufficient  conformity  with  accepted  types  to 
be  capable  of  being  read  by  these  who  run  is  certainly  not  beyond 
the  capacity  of  the  clumsiest.  The  great  source  of  indistinctness 
in  writing  is  simply  an  unwillingness  to  take  this  amount  of 
trouble.  Any  handwriting  in  which  every  letter  is  completely 
formed  is  readable  without  much  difficulty ;  hut  four  writers  out 
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of  five  think  it  beneath  them  to  close  up  the  loops  of  their  letters 
or  to  represent  a  series  of  similar  letters  by  any  symbol  but  a 
regular  zigzag.  To  form  letters  distinctly  requires,  it  must  be 
admitted,  a  little  time  and  trouble ;  but  other  faults  seem  actually 
to  give  trouble  to  the  guilty  person.  People,  for  example,  who 
otherwise  write  distinctly  have  a  habit  of  keeping  their  lines  so 
close  together  that  the  "heads  of  the  letters  on  the  lower  line  get 
into  inextricable  difficulties  with  the  tails  of  their  predecessors. 
Another  fault,  much  to  be  condemned,  is  the  tendency,  which  with 
some  people  seems  to  be  ineradicable,  of  writing  a  minute  hand. 
The  convenience  of  getting  a  large  fragment  of  an  article  or  a 
letter  upon  one  page  is  obvious,  and  probably  suggests  the  habit 
at  its  commencement.  But  when  the  habit  is  once  formed,  it 
grows  inveterate,  and  we  have  known  persons  who  ended  by 
writing  so  small  a  hand  that,  as  their  eyes  became  weaker,  they 
were  unable  to  read  their  own  manuscripts. 

■  The  foundation,  however,  of  the  most  crying  sins  is  generally 
laid  at  schools,  where,  as  one  would  think,  they  ought  to  be  cor¬ 
rected.  It  is  still,  we  imagine,  the  custom  at  public  schools  to 
punish  boys  by  making  them  write  out  many  pages  of  manuscript. 
The  convenience  of  the  system  to  those  who  impose  it  is  obvious ; 
but  its  evil  consequences  are  as  manifest.  A  boy  is  inevitably 
driven  to  write  as  fast  as  he  can  with  an  utter  disregard  of  grace 
and  legibility.  Many  handwritings,  we  cannot  doubt,  have  been 
permanently  ruined  by  this  detestable  practice  ;  and  any  chance 
of  teaching  a  good  style  at  the  time  when  it  could  be  most 
effectually  acquired  is  of  course  sacrificed.  When  a  lad  leaves 
school  for  the  Universities  he  is  subjected  to  a  still  more  over¬ 
powering  temptation.  The  whole  art  of  modern  education  is 
coming  to  consist  in  qualifying  a  youth  to  write  out  as'  much  as 
possible  upon  every  conceivable  topic  within  a  given  space  of  time. 
Here,  therefore,  there  is  a  direct  and  high  premium  upon  any  mode 
of  writing  which  increases  speed  at  the  expense  of  all  other 
qualities.  No  student,  unless  animated  by  a  most  unusual  degree 
of  the  Christian  spirit  which  makes  us  do  good  to  them  that  per¬ 
secute  us,  could  think  of  saving  the  eyes  of  an  examiner ;  it  is 
enough  if  he  does  not  mentally  devote  them  to  the  worst  of  fates  ; 
he  knows  perfectly  well  that  the  examiner  is  bound  to  decipher 
the  most  abominable  of  scrawls,  and  would  think  it  grossly  unfair . 
to  make  any  deduction  from  the  merits  of  a  translation  on  the 
ground  of  its  being  badly  written.  The  habit,  therefore,  already 
learnt  at  school  is  intensified  ;  and  there  are  few  chances  enough 
in  after  life.  A  grown-up  man  resents  any  advice  to  improve  as  a 
personal  insult.  The  handwriting,  like  the  style,  is  the  man ;  or, 
in  other  words,  is  perfect.  The  barrister  scrawls  his  opinions  with 
supreme  disregard  for  the  feelings  of  the  clerk  who  exists  simply 
to  supply  his  defects  ;  the  clergyman  dashes  off  a  sermon  in  hot 
haste,  rejoicing  in  the  more  legitimate  reflection  that,  if  he  can 
read  his  own  performance,  nobody  else  is  likely  to  be  aggrieved  by 
its  illegibility ;  the  physician  is  forced  to  be  intelligible  to  the 
chemist,  but  is  not  generally  anxious  to  enlighten  his  patient  too 
much  ;  and  the  author,  who  expects  to  appear  in  print,  has  natu¬ 
rally  no  mercy  on  the  unfortunate  printers.  Is  it  not  their  trade 
to  make  out  all  handwritings  ?  and  is  not  their  reward  in  fingering 
so  valuable  an  object  as  the  autograph  of  an  eminent  writer  amply 
sufficient  for  any  reasonable  being  ?  Editors  alone,  it  is  probable, 
can  know  the  full  depths  of  human  depravity  in  this  inspect. 
Upon  them  are  showered  piles  of  manuscript,  destined  never  to  see 
the  light ;  and,  though  editors  are  invariably  impartial  and  labori¬ 
ous  to  a  degree  not  easily  understood  by  the  impatience  of  rejected 
contributors,  it  might  be  as  well  if  authors  understood  that  a  per¬ 
fectly  clear  and  elegant  manuscript  has  at  least  a  rather  better 
chance  of  due  consideration  than  a  rough  collection  of  incoherent 
symbols  in  which  it  requires  some  faith  to  discover  any  marks  of 
intelligent  design. 

here  the  sources  of  confusion  are  so  abundant,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  an}'  remedy.  Schools  might  do  something,  especially  if  school¬ 
masters  were  themselves  good  writers ;  examiners  might  more 
generally  allow  some  weight  to  a  legible  hand ;  and  the  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  character  of  a  man’s  handwriting  is  not  determined 
by  an  irreversible  fatality  might  be  more  widely  spread.  We 
should,  however,  be  more  inclined  to  hope  from  another  remedy, 
more  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Machines  have  been 
invented  by  which  a  man  can  at  once  put  his  thoughts  into  print. 
By  simply  striking  the  keys  of  an  instrument  like  a  piano,  the 
letters  can  be  at  once  impressed  upon  paper,  independently  of  the 
strange  vagaries  of  individual  tastes.  A  letter  requires  a  single 
blow  instead  of  a  complex  operation,  and  the  process  is  therefore 
quicker,  as  well  as  more  accurate.  If  such  machines  came  into 
general  use,  as  they  would  probably  do  if  they  could  he  cheaply 
constructed,  a  vast  amount  of  trouble  and  eyesight  would  he  saved 
hy  many  harmless  people. 


TIIE  POWER  OF  SILENCE. 

TT  is  a  familiar  observation  that  the  great  processes  of  nature  are 
mostly  conducted  in  silence,  and  noise  is  the  sign  not  so  much 
of  growth  as  of  destruction.  It  is  not  in  the  disturbing  forces 
of  the  earthquake,  the  tempest,  and  the  fire,  but  rather  in 
the  silent  advance  of  long  geological  periods,  the  gradual  de¬ 
velopment.  of  animal  life  and  the  slow  cooling  of  the  igneous 
glob',  that  her  still  small  voice  speaks  to  the  ear  of  science.  It 
is,  however,  of  human  conduct  rather  than  of  natural  laws  that 
we  are  thinking  when  we  speak  of  the  power  of  silence.  The 


power  of  speech  in  its  various  forms,  whether  of  couversation,  of 
argument,  of  oratory,  or,  in  a  wider  sense  of  the  word,  of  written 
communication,  is  indeed  obvious  enough — so  obvious  that,  without 
it,  human  life  would  come  to  a  standstill  altogether.  Language, 
as  it  is  constantly  observed,  distinguishes  the  rational  from  the 
brute  creation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ingenious  sarcasm  of 
a  great  master  of  diplomacy  who  suggested  that  the  principal  use 
of  language  is  to  conceal  our  thoughts  has  a  basis  of  fact  to  rest 
upon.  At  all  events  it  is  very  often  used  for  that  purpose,  and  in 
such  cases  the  language  of  silence,  wherever  it  is  available,  is  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  that  can  he  employed.  W e  say  wherever 
it  is  available,  for  a  tell-tale  silence,  according  to  the  familiar 
proverb,  may  be  the  surest  means  of  revealing,  not  concealing, 
thought.  It  is  not  every  one  who  knows  how  “  to  he 
silent  in  seven  languages  ” ;  to  speak  seven  languages  with 
ease,  if  not  a  common,  is  perhaps  a  less  rare  accomplishment. 
But  the  capacity,  where  it  exists,  is  a  real  source  of  strength,  and 
Solomon  intimates  that  to  he  wholly  destitute  of  it  is  the  mark  of 
a  fool,  who  “  uttereth  all  his  mind.”  A  very  simple  illustration 
may  serve  to  bring  out  our  meaning  here.  One  of  the  commonest 
objections  to  the  whole  class  of  alleged  phenomena  which  are  vul¬ 
garly  lumped  together  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  ghost 
stories  is  that  they  are  almost  always  reported  secondhand.  The  fact 
is  admitted  and  accounted  for  in  several  eases  in  a  work  on  alleged 
supernatural  appearances  reviewed  in  our  columns  not  long  ago. 
Now  the  objection  of  course  has  its  weight,  valeat  quantum ;  hut  it 
is  not  conclusive,  for  the  simple  reason  that  “  a  man  of  understand¬ 
ing,”  to  use  Solomon’s  phrase,  if  he  believes  himself  to  have  wit¬ 
nessed  any  such  preternatural  occurrence,  is  not  likely  to  he  com¬ 
municative  on  the  subject.  However  strong  may  he  his  own 
conviction  of  its  reality,  he  will  have  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridicule 
to  which  an  open  avowal  may  expose  himself  and  perhaps  his 
family  also  ;  while  he  will  he  so  far  from  sharing  the  fat  hoy’s 
eagerness  “  to  make  yer  flesh  creep  ”  that  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  his  own  conviction  will  be  his  unwillingness  to  expose  to 
vulgar  criticism  what  to  himself  has  a  character  of  sacredness. 
Every  one  has  heard  of  Colonel  Gardiner’s  visions,  and  there  can 
he  no  sort  of  doubt  as  to  his  own  belief  in  them.  But  when  a 
rough  military  friend  of  his,  on  first  seeing  the  account  in  print 
after  his  death,  remarked  that  it  must  he  a  pure  invention  because 
Colonel  Gardiner  had  never  told  him  a  word  about  the  matter,  one 
feels  at  once  that  the  objection  is  absurd,  whatever  may  he 
thought  about  the  visions.  Thus  again  it  is  related  of  Ilallam 
and  the  poet  Rogers  that  in  early  life  they  were  greatly  impressed 
with  some  mesmeric  experiments  they  had  witnessed  in  Paris, 
and  on  their  first  return  to  London  began  talking  freely  on  the 
subject;  but  when  they  found  their  revelations  received  with  a 
chorus  of  indiscriminate  ridicule,  tney  agreed  never  again  to  speak 
of  the  subject  in  general  society. 

In  such  instances,  and  many  more  that  might  he  mentioned, 
silence  is  chiefly  used  as  a  protective  power,  and  that  is  no  doubt 
its  most  obvious,  though  by  no  means  its  only,  use.  Our  readers 
may  he  aware  that  in  former  days  the  Fellows  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  were  forbidden  by  statute  to  marry  ;  but  the  violation  of  the 
rule,  which  in  fact  they  seldom  observed,  was  connived  at  so  long 
as  they  maintained  a  discreet  reticence  on  their  connubial  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  their  wives  bore  their  maiden  names  in  public.  One  of 
these  wedded  celibates  was  asked  by  a  friend  who  had  been  much 
perplexed  on  discovering  the  state  of  the  case  how  he  managed  to 
hold  his  fellowship P  “  My  dear  sir,”  was  the  reply,  “a  man  can 
hold  anything  who  can  hold  his  tongue.”  It  follows,  of  course, 
that  a  man  who  wears  his  heart  on  his  sleeve  will  let  every¬ 
thing  slip  through  his  fingers.  This  gift  of  silence  is  character¬ 
istic  of  the  “canny”  Scot.  A  Scotchman  will  never  “tell  a 
lee,”  hut  he  will  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  you  to  dis¬ 
cover  what  he  wishes  to  conceal.  The  surgical  operation  which 
is  said  to  he  requisite  for  getting  a  joke  into  him  is  equally 
required  for  getting  anything  out  of  him  when  he  prefers,  as  he 
very  frequently  does  prefer,  to  keep  his  own  counsel.  He  is  au 
adept  at  heating  about  the  hush,  which  is  another  way  of  saying 
that  he  knows  how  to  hold  his  tongue.  But  silence  is  not  merely 
a  protective  power.  If  it  often  serves  to  conceal  what  there  might 
he  au  indiscretion  in  betraying,  it  may  also  prove  a  positive  means 
of  influence.  The  Greeks  thought  it  so  difficult  to  “  speak  good- 
omened  words  ”  that  they  used  the  phrase  as  equivalent  to  whp.t 
the  Romans  more  directly  termed  “  a  sacred  silence.”  And,  great 
as  is  the  repute  which  their  philosophers,  orators,  and  poets  have 
won  by  their  writings,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
still  grander  reputation  of  Socrates  is  due  to  his  having  written 
nothing.  In  one  sense  certainly  he  was  the  reverse  of  silent,  hut 
he  did  not  commit  his  thoughts  to  paper,  and  he  lias  been  cre¬ 
dited — we  do  not  say  undeservedly — with  more  than  the  highest 
wisdom  of  those  who  undertook  to  report  his  utterances,  while  their 
weaknesses  are  attributed  to  themselves.  How  much  again  of 
influence  and  reputation  in  ordinary  life  is  due  to  a  judicious 
silence.  We  have  all  heard  of  Lord  Thurlow’s  awful  nod, 
but  there  are  other  professions  than  the  law  where  a  sen¬ 
tentious  silence  has  proved  the  secret  of  success.  How 
many  medical  reputations  have  been  built  on  a  capacity  for 
looking'  wise  and  saving  nothing !  A  doctor  who  knows  how  to 
insinuate  by  tone  and  face  and  gesture  his  perfect  command  of  the 
situation,  without  committing  himself  to  specific  assertions,  may 
make  a  little  skill  go  a  long  way,  and  may  even  make  serious  mistakes 
with  impunity.  It  does  not  seem  so  easy  for  a  preacher  to  trade 
upon  his  capacity  of  reserve,  yet  even  in  the  clerical  profession 
many  have  gained  the  reputation  of  profound  divines  and  able 
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guides  in  the  spiritual  life  by  a  judicious  management  of  platitudes. 
Nor  would  it  be  hard  to  show,  on  the  other  hand,  how  lofty  repu¬ 
tations  and  brilliant  prospects  have  been  blighted  by  too  open- 
mouthed  a  frankness.  It  matters  little  what  opinions  an  aspirant 
for  political  or  clerical  promotion  may  hold,  so  long  as  he  under¬ 
stands  when  to  hold  his  tongue  about  them ;  but  a  single 
slip  may  mar  a  whole  career.  It  is  not  uncommon,  again, 
to  hear  people  say  that  they  had  rather  not  meet,  some 
famous  personage  for  whose  character  they  have  conceived  a  high 
admiration  or  reverence,  for  fear  the  spell  should  be  broken.  This 
means  that  they  are  afraid  of  his  saying  something  that  would  jar 
on  their  preconceived  notions  about  him ;  and,  considering  the 
immense  diversity  of  tastes  and  methods  of  judgment,  such  a  result 
is  certainly  likely  enough.  But  no  previously  formed  estimate, 
though  it  may  not  be  raised,  can  well  be  endangered  by  silence.  The 
policy  of  reserve  has  been  stigmatized,  and  sometimes  justly,  as 
cowardly,  but  it  is  usually  safe.  As  dead  men  tell  no  tales,  silent 
men  commit  no  blunders.  David  said  in  his  haste  that  all  men 
are  liars,  and  ready  speech  is  apt  to  be  fruitful  of  criticisms  more 
damaging  to  those  who  utter  them  than  to  those  at  whom  they 
are  aimed.  Moreover,  for  most  men,  even  the  ablest,  a  novitiate 
of  silence,  so  to  call  it,  is  profitable  before  they  enter  on  the 
business  of  life.  Dr.  Newman  tells  us  in  the  Apologia  that  it  was 
said  of  him  in  his  early  days  at  Oxford,  “  Here  is  a  man  who,  when 
he  is  silent,  will  never  begin  to  speak,  and,  when  he  once  begins 
to  speak,  will  never  stop.”  Thomas  Aquinas  was  unquestionably 
one  of  the  greatest  intellects  of  the  middle  ages,  yet  so  silent  was 
he  through  all  his  earlier  life  that  he  was  esteemed  exceptionally 
stupid,  and  when  at  last  he  began  to  speak  his  auditors  exclaimed, 
“  Bos  locutus  est.”  Ilis  brain  had  been  working  the  more  actively 
while  his  tongue  was  still. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  illustrate  on  the  other  hand  the  dis¬ 
advantageous  results  of  forgetting  that  there  is  a  time  to  keep 
silence  as  well  as  a  time  to  speak.  Thus  Christian  apologists 
have  been  often,  and  only  too  plausibly,  taunted  with  their  prema¬ 
ture  eagerness  to  come  forward  wdth  explanations  of  scientific 
objections  urged  against  Revelation,  which  the  next  step  in  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  scientific  discovery  may,  a  few  years  later,  render  either  irre¬ 
levant  or  superfluous.  But  history  supplies  one  peculiarly  prominent 
illustration  of  the  point  we  have  been  dwelling  on,  with  which  we 
must  here  conclude.  We  quoted  just  now  the  saying  of  a  success¬ 
ful  dignitary  of  a  former  age,  that  a  man  could  hold  anything  who 
knew  how  to  hold  his  tongue.  The  reverse  side  of  the  picture  is 
conspicuously  exhibited  in  the  career  of  a  very  high  dignitary  of 
our  own  day.  Pius  IX.  has  shown  himself  equally  incapable  of 
holding  his  tongue  or  his  dominions.  During  his  long  pontificate, 
as  he  has  himself  reminded  us,  he  “  has  never  ceased  to  speak,” 
and  up  to  this  moment  he  is  pouring  forth  copious  streams  of  ex¬ 
hortation,  denunciation,  and  complaint  in  reply  to  the  addresses  of 
French  pilgrims ;  but  the  results  of  all  this  eloquence  can  hardly  be 
considered  encouraging.  His  predecessors,  on  the  contrary — and 
this  is  the  point  to  which  we  specially  referred — have  generally, 
though  not  always,  understood  that  the  interests  of  the  Papacy  would 
be  most  efficiently  secured  by  the  golden  rule  of  silence.  They 
knew  how  to  bide  their  time,  and,  as  a  distinguished  champion  of 
their  cause  has  admiringly  observed,  have  even  suffered  contro¬ 
versies  to  remain  unsettled  for  eight  centuries  which  zealots 
of  opposite  schools  were  alike  eager  to  have  decided  out  of  hand. 
Some  great  theological  disputes,  like  that  between  the  Thomists 
and  the  Molinists  on  grace  and  free  will,  have  been  left  undecided 
to  this  day.  It  is  precisely  this  silence  of  the  Papacy  which  has 
made  the  Vatican  definition  possible,  while  at  the  same  time  help¬ 
ing  to  prove  its  unwisdom.  For  silence  is  consistent  with  infalli¬ 
bility,  and  is  even  capable  of  being  ingeniously  represented  as  an 
instance  of  it,  but  not  error.  And  accordingly  the  most  fatal  flaw  in 
the  infallibilist  argument  has  been  supplied"  by  those  Pontiffs  who 
have  so  far  forgotten  the  traditional  policy  of  their  See  as  to  com¬ 
mit  themselves  irretrievably  to  definite  mistakes.  We  may  be 
sure,  though  they  would  never  confess  it,  that  the  astute  advocates 
of  the  new  dogma  would  give  much  to  purchase  the  silence — were 
such  a  posthumous  bargain  still  possible  to  be  achieved — of  a  few 
such  inconvenient  exponents  of  dogmatic  infallibility  as  Liberius, 
Ilonorius,  Boniface  VIII.,  andEugenius  IV.  But  the  injudicious 
outspokenness  of  a  few  in  the  long  line  of  pontiffs  only  brings  out 
into  clearer  light  the  more  politic  reserve  which  has  been  the 
general  characteristic  of  their  See,  and  to  which  it  has  owed  so 
much  of  that  mysterious  awe  acknowledged  alike  by  the  reverence 
of  one-half  of  the  Christian  world  and  the  perplexity  or  indignation 
of  the  other. 


i,UY  MANNERING’S  COUNTRY. 

IN  the  year  1 793,  so  Lockhart  tells  us,  on  the  rising  of  the  Court 
at  Edinburgh  in  which  he  was  then  still  practising,  Scott 
paid  a  visit  to  Galloway.  At  that  period,  somewhat  regardless  of 
Coke’s  celebrated  dictum  about  the  jealousy  of  law  as  a  mistress, 
the  young  advocate  was  coquetting  with  literature,  though  he  had 
not  entirely  abandoned  the  hope  of  distinction  in  his  profes¬ 
sion.  The  object  of  his  visit  to  the  Western  Lowlands  was  not  to 
climb  mountains  or  angle  in  lakes,  but  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  persons  and  the  localities  connected  with  the  case  of  the 
minister  of  Girthon,  a  certain  Rev.  Mr.  M'Naught.  Girthon  is 
the  centre  of  a  parish  or  district  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of 
Kirkudbright,  on  the  tongue  of  land  which  runs  south  towards 


the  Irish  Sea.  This  reverend  gentleman,  who  required  Scott’s 
professional  advice  and  assistance,  was,  we  grieve  to  record, 
charged  with  divers  extremely  uncanonical  practices  of  which  even 
Friar  Tuck  would  have  been  ashamed ;  habitual  drunkenness,  singing 
lewd  and  profane  songs,  and,  at  a  penny  wedding,  toying  with 
what  is  known  in  Scotland  as  a  “  sweetie  wife” — i.e.  an  itinerant 
vendor  of  gingerbread  and  sugar-plums.  This  unfortunate  divine 
was  moreover  a  J.P.,  and  in  that  character  he  was  accused  of 
having  promoted  irregular  unions ;  possibly  on  the  plea  which 
Douce  Davie  Deans  so  indignantly  repudiated  in  the  case  of 
Margary  Ivittlesides  and  Duncan  Finlayson,  who  “  had  southered 
sin  wi’  marriage.”  The  trial  took  place  before  the  General 
Assembly,  and  was  of  considerable  length.  Some  specimens  of 
Scott’s  advocacy  are  given  in  his  biography.  But  whether  it  was 
owing  to  the  grave  and  severe  character  of  the  tribunal,  or  to  the 
evident  guilt  of  the  accused,  or  to  the  line  of  defence  selected,  the 
result  was,  in  one  sense,  unfortunate.  M'Naught  was  deposed 
from  the  ministry,  and  it  is  hinted  by  Lockhart  that  Scott  made 
rather  a  failure.  Lovers  of  literature  may  gee  herein  no 
cause  for  regret.  Had  Scott  been  as  successful  as  Erskine 
was  in  the  case  of  Baillie  v.  Sandwich,  we  might  have  had 
another  great  Scottish  advocate,  in  the  place  of  a  writer  of 
fine  poems  and  healthy  novels.  We  may  mention  that  some 
of  the  songs  alleged  to  have  been  sung  by  M'Naught  were  found 
entered  in  Scott’s  handwriting  at  the  end  of  the  printed  papers 
of  the  case,  but  they  were  of  so  grossly  indecent  a  character 
that  Lockhart  could  not  print  them.  The  visit,  in  those  days  of 
irregular  intercourse,  was  not  however  thrown  away.  Scott 
evidently  explored  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood  with 
the  keen  eye  of  a  poet  and  the  retentive  memory  of  a  geographer. 
It  was  his  first  and  his  last  acquaintance  with  the  most  southern 
of  Scottish  counties.  More  than  twenty  years  afterwards  the  recol¬ 
lections  treasured  up  in  this  hasty  visit  found  expression  in  the 
second  of  his  novels,  where,  besides  describing  more  than  once  the 
attractive  scenery  of  the  bay  of  Wigton,  he  introduced  names  of 
places  and  persons  picked  up  in  1 793 ;  and  the  name  of  Mac- 
Guffog,  one  of  the  witnesses  who  testified  against  the  deposed 
minister,  figures  as  that  of  the  well-known  gaoler  at  Portanferry. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  action  of  Guy  Mannering  is  carried 
on  at  three  or  even  more  places.  There  is  the  main  centre  of 
attraction  round  Ellangowan  and  Woodburne ;  the  Colonel’s  visit 
to  Edinburgh,  where  he  met  with  hard-drinking  lawyers  and 
erudite  divines  ;  the  badger  hunt,  and  the  leistering  salmon  in  Lid- 
desdale ;  and  the  episode  of  Mumps  Hall.  We  shall  confine 
ourselves  in  this  paper  to  a  short  notice  of  the  tract  identified 
with  the  Astrologer. 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  in  a  country  which  carries  events 
of  every  kind,  Highland  and  Lowland,  to  the  stock  of  national 
credit,  some  attempt  had  not  been  made  to  identify  particular 
houses  and  spots  with  those  described  in  the  novel.  And,  first 
and  foremost,  comes  the  cave  of  Dirk  Hatteraick,  which  even 
in  the  author’s  lifetime  was  shown  as  that  of  the  daring  smuggler. 
We  are  bound  to  state  that  there  are  now  no  less  than  two  rival 
caves,  or  certainly  coves.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  Dutch  skipper  Yawkins,  the  original  of  Hatteraick, 
was  in  the  habit  of  landing  his  contraband  articles  at  the  mouths 
both  of  the  Cree  and  of  the  Dee.  But  the  balance  of  probabili¬ 
ties  inclines  us  to  regard  with  favour  a  cave  which  is  about 
six  miles  south  of  Oree  Town,  on  the  shores  of  the  bay  of 
Wigton,  from  which  a  grand  view  might  have  been  had  of  the 
running  fight  between  the  sloop  of  war  the  Shark  and  the  Yung- 
frauw  Hagenslaapen.  The  other  cove  or  cave  on  the  shores  of 
the  Dee,  to  the  south  of  Kirkudbright,  must  therefore  rest 
contented  with  the  honour  of  having  been  occasionally  visited 
by  the  picturesque  ruffian  and  his  gang.  Certain  it  is  that 
there  is  a  capital  cave  on  the  shore  between  Cree  Town  and  Gate 
House — that  is,  between  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  Cree  and 
Fleet — which  exactly  fits  the  thrilling  incidents  of  the  story. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  small  descent,  provided  with  a  ladder, 
which  some  evil-minded  person  has  very  lately  removed ;  after  a 
natural  passage  in  the  rock  you  reach  a  vault  of  some  fourteen  or 
fifteen  feet  in  height,  which  would  have  afforded  quite  space 
enough  for  the  fugitive  to  light  a  fire  while  Meg  Merrilies  disposed 
the  “  roughies  ”  to  keep  away  the  wind,  and  to  conceal  her  three 
confederates.  The  cliffs  above  might  very  easily  have  witnessed  the 
gauger’s  leap ;  and  huge  boulders  on  the  shore  seem  as  if  made  for 
the  express  purpose  of  receiving  his  mangled  body.  In  the  distance 
can  almost  always  be  descried  the  whole  outline  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 
More  to  the  south  and  west  are  the  mountains  of  Cumberland 
above  Allonby,  from  which  Bertram  sailed  when  he  was  destined 
to  set  foot  on  the  “  remains  of  the  castle  where  his  ancestors  had 
exercised  all  but  regal  dominion  ” ;  and  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  cave  is  an  old  tower  which  might  fairly  represent  that  of 
Donagild,  although  the  farmhouse  of  Carsluith,  which  is  just  under 
the  said  tower,  can  scarcely  be  said  to  command  the  “  noble  land¬ 
scape  ”  or  to  “look  up  to  the  stately  ruins ”  described  by  Scott. 
Neither  again  would  the  same  tower  be  a  “  gude  landmark  as  far  as 
Ramsay  in  Man  and  the  Point  of  Ayr.”  But  it  is  not  a  bad  start¬ 
ing  point  for  Scott’s  poetical  imagination  and  his  wonderfully 
graphic  pow-er.  Woodburne,  too,  can  easily  be  identified  with 
the  residence  of  a  gentleman  wrell  known  for  his  deep  and  minute 
acquaintance  with  agriculture,  not  far  from  Cree  Town.  And,  in 
order  to  complete  the  resemblance,  the  library  of  this  place  has  a 
splendid  and  “  prodigious  ”  collection  of  more  than  five  thousand 
volumes.  Then  a  new  and  substantial  stone-built  house,  com¬ 
manding  the  bay,  has  been  lately  named  Ilazlewood,  in  commemo- 
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ration  of  the  tiresome  baronet  with  his  intolerable  triads  :  and  it 
would  require  only  a  little  further  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
find,  along  the  winding  road  and  in  the  hazel  copses,  the  exact 
lace  where  Meg  Merrilies  ominously  hade  Godfrey  Bertram  “ride 
is  ways,”  or  the  identical  bank  down  which,  in  the  first  stage  of 
their  acquaintance,  Colonel  Mannering  threatened  to  pitch  Glossin. 
Readers  who  retain  an  accurate  recollection  of  the  incidents  of  the 
novel  may  yet  bear  to  be  reminded  that,  in  the  notes  to  Guy 
Mannering ,  Scott  tells  an  anecdote  of  Yawkins  in  connexion  with 
the  Isles  of  Fleet,  which  lie  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name, 
and  can  be  seen  from  a  point  on  the  shore  just  above  Dirk 
Hatteraick’s  Cave.  This  freetrader  was  landing  his  cargo  at  a  place 
below  Kirkcudbright  called  Manxman’s  Lake,  when  he  was  ob¬ 
served  by  two  revenue  cutters,  one  of  which  came  down  on 
him  from  Rueberry  Point,  and  the  other  from  the  Isles  of  Fleet. 
But  the  dauntless  captain,  in  Scott's  own  words,  “  instantly 
weighed  anchor,  and  bore  right  down  between  the  luggers,  so 
close  that  he  tossed  his  hat  on  the  deck  of  one  and  his  wig  on 
that  of  the  other,  hoisted  a  cask  to  his  maintop,  to  show  his  occu¬ 
pation,  and  bore  away  under  an  extraordinary  press  of  canvas 
without  receiving  injury.” 

For  a  combination  of  attractive  Scotch  scenery  with  anything 
but  a  bitter  Scotch  climate,  the  shores  of  the  Dee,  the  Fleet,  the 
Cree,  and  the  Luce,  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  The  railway  passes 
through  a  line  of  country,  partly  arable  and  partly  pastoral, 
where  the  rustic’s  plough  and  the  shepherd’3  staff  seem  to  contend 
for  the  mastery.  A  siugle  line  of  rail  takes  the  traveller  to  the 
port  of  Stranraer,  whence  the  sea  trip  to  Ireland  occupies  only 
three  hours ;  and  it  is  significant  of  the  power  of  steam  to  dis¬ 
sever  old  ties,  and  to  turn  traffic  into  new  channels,  that  the  two 
county  towns  of  the  two  southern  counties  of  Scotland  are  at 
some  miles  distant  from  this  single  main  line.  Indeed,  communi¬ 
cation  with  Wigton,  through  a  branch,  -has  only  been  opened 
within  the  last  few  months.  Tourists  who  can  admire  scenery 
which  of  course  falls  short  of  the  romantic  views  of  the  Trosaehs 
will  here  find  many  excellent  inns  ;  several  excursions,  which  can 
•only  be  performed  by  posting ;  abundance  of  lochs,  here  and  there 
dotted  with  heathery  islands ;  and  some  mountains  of  more  than 
2,000  and  2,500  ieet  in  height,  from  which,  in  clear  days,  they 
can  command  a  view  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  hills  of  Cumberland, 
and  the  Irish  coast  at  the  same  time. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Scott's  intense  love  of  localities  and 
minute  attention  to  picturesque  details  have  been  of  immense 
service  to  cicerones,  guides,  local  antiquaries,  and  innkeepers,  in 
giving  his  fictions  the  semblance  of  visible  and  tangible  realities. 
There  was  no  incongruity  in  his  descriptions ;  he  never  dragged 
in  needlessly  the  Rhine  or  the  rainbow  ;  nor  did  he  compose  a  land¬ 
scape  with  that  gross  disregard  of  the  physical  nature  of  the  country 
which  Mr.  Ruskin  so  unsparingly  denounces  in  the  case  of  Claude 
Lorraine.  A  cave,  an  old  castle,  a  grey  ruin,  the  windings  of  a 
trout  stream,  as  he  had  looked  on  them  months,  or  it  may  be  years, 
past,  were  all  present  to  his  eye  when  he  sat  down  to  write.  Many 
readers  know  to  what  an  ordeal  they  are  subjected  in  the  Trosaehs, 
where,  as  we  read  in  the  Memorials  of  a  Quiet  Life,  “  you 
are  shown  with  as  much  gravity  where  the  gallant  Grey  was  lost, 
and  where  FitzJames  and  Ellen  stood,  as  if  they  had  been  real 
persons  and  real  events.”  But  even  Mrs.  Hare’s  quiet  good  sense 
was  hardly  proof  against  the  graphic  fidelity  with  which  Scott  de¬ 
scribed  the  scenery  of  Rob  Roy.  Writing  in  1819,  when  the  secret 
of  the  Waverley  Novels  had  not  been  divulged,  she  had  the 
good  fortune  at  Loch  Awe  to  be  accompanied  by  Dr.  Graham, 
who  pointed  out  the  turns  in  the  landscape  which  Scott,  in  his 
company,  had  particularly  noticed.  The  novelist,  we  are  told,  sat 
for  “  twenty  minutes  without  speaking  ”  at  the  beautiful  spot 
where  Helen  M'Gregor  gave  her  breakfast,  and  we  are  therefore 
not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Hare  was  shown 
the  rock  from  which  the  unhappy  Morris  was  thrown,  or  the  tree 
on  which  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  hung,  when  he  was  “  looted  ”  by  the 
Highlanders.  Poetry  will  generally  have  the  advantage  over 
prose  in  these  localizations,  for  the  obvious  reason  that,  for  one 
man  who  can  quote  accurately  a  passage  from  the  Antiquary  or 
Old  Mortality,  a  score  will  be  found  ready  with  couplets  from 
Marmion  or  the  Lay.  But  there  are  one  or  two  other  spots  in  Guy 
Mannering’s  country  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  Lovers 
of  the  practical  utility  of  the  nineteenth  century  will  be  glad 
to  hear  that  from  a  spot  in  the  bay  of  Wigton,  a  few  miles  above 
Hatteraick’s  cave,  solid  blocks  of  granite  are  now  cut  and  conveyed 
by  water  direct  to  the  Mersey  Docks.  It  was  at  a  stake  on  the 
sands  of  the  same  bay  that  Margaret  Wilson  and  her  companion 
met  their  deaths  with  the  firmness  that  characterizes  the  ^Scotch 
peasants ;  and  a  place  not  many  miles  inland  was  the  scene  of 
another  of  those  murders  perpetrated  by  military  officers  just  two 
hundred  years  ago,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Privy  Council.  In 
the  district  of  Minnigaft’,  on  a  farm  the  property  of  the  Earl  of 
Galloway,  a  tourist  not  deterred  by  a  walk  over  boggy  ground 
will  be  shown  a  damp  hillock  in  the  midst  of  a  wood  of  elms  and 
birch  trees,  which  at  one  time  was  evidently  crowned  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  cottage  of  stone.  An  ancient  tombstone,  surrounded  by 
four  solid  walls,  tells  the  passer-by  that  here  lie  “James  and 
Robert  Duns  Thomas  and  John  Stevensons  James  M‘Clive 
Andrew  M'Call  who  were  surpprised  at  prayer  in  this  House  by 
Colonell  Douglas  Lievtenant  Livingston  and  Cornet  James 
Douglas  and  by  them  most  impiously  and  cruelly  murthered  for 
their  adherence  to  Scotland’s  Reformation  Covenants  National  and 
Solemn  League,  1685.”  We  give  the  spelling  literatim,  and  do  not 
care  to  improve  the  inscription  by  punctuation.  A  more  recent 


tablet  on  one  of  the  walls  records  that  the  monument  was  erected, 
or,  as  we  read  it,  that  the  grave  and  stone  were  protected  from  the 
inroads  of  cattle,  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  a  congregation 
who  waited  on  the  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Gavin  Rowlatt,  of 
Whithorn,  in  the  year  1827.  It  is  commonly  believed  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  one  of  the  six  martyrs  managed  to  escape 
when  the  house  was  surrounded,  swam  across  the  adjoining  lake — 
no  small  feat  seeing  that  it  was  the  month  of  January — and  was 
taken  the  next  day  and  shot  ruthlessly  like  a  prowlin'''  fox  on 
the  hills. 

Plebeian  Deciorum  anima;,  plebeia  fuerunt 

Nomina ; 

but  more  virtuous  and  worthier  souls  were  certainly  not  found  in 
tot.is  legionibus  or  omnibus  auxiliis  of  Claverhouse  and  his  Life 
Guards. 

From  the  second  in  date  of  the  novels  to  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
author’s  longer  poems  is  not  a  very  great  step  ;  and  the  transit  is 
facilitated  in  our  case  by  a  map  of  the  Grampian  Mountains  which 
has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Knipe,  and  to  which  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  drawing  attention.  It  gives  the  outline  and  the 
heights  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  peaks  between  Ben  Lomond 
and  the  Forest  of  Athol.  The  tourist  who  is  desirous  of  tracing 
on  the  spot  the  different  localities  mentioned  in  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake  will  find  this  chart  a  great  assistance.  He  may  ride  leisurely, 
instead  of  sweeping  through  Ochtertyre,  and  find  out  where  the 
stag  had  drunk  his  fill  in  Glenartney.  We  warn  him,  however, 
that  he  must  choose  a  day  exceptionally  favoured  by  the  clearness 
of  a  Scotch  autumn  if  he  is  really  to  enjoy  the  spectacle  which 
Mr.  Knipe  has  promised  to  those  who  have  wind  and  legs  suffi¬ 
cient  to  take  them  to  the  top  of  Ben  Lomond.  Probably  there 
are  not  above  three  or  four  days  in  more  than  as  many  weeks 
when  the  atmosphere  is  sufficiently  clear  to  allow  the  traveller  to 
take  in,  as  intimated,  the  cities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the 
German  and  Atlantic  Oceans,  Benmore  in  the  Island  of  Mull,  and 
the  Lammermuir  hills,  Buianoch  in  Lochaber,  and  a  big  round 
hill  called  Cairnsmuir  or  Cairnsmore,  not  very  far  from  Oarsphairn 
and  close  to  the  country  of  Guy  Mannering.  Possibly  this 
panorama  has  been  taken  in  at  one  glance,  but  then  the  sightseer 
must  be  far  more  favoured  than  the  wanderer  in  the  Thebaid  of 
Statius,  who,  standing  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 

In  mediis  audit  duo  littora  campis. 

Anything  that  tends  to  revive  an  interest  in  Scott’s  wholesome 
and  manly  literature  we  take  to  be  a  hopeful  sign,  and  we  do  not 
know  whether  those  who  affect  to  despise  the  Waverley  Novels  are 
more  to  be  pitied  for  their  ignorance  or  envied  for  the  pleasures 
which  they  have  yet,  on  repentance,  to  discover  and  enjoy.  It  is 
not  necessary,  however,  that  they  should  approach  Ellen  s  Isle  or 
Dirk  Hatteraick’s  cave  in  the  spirit  which  we  once  heard  pro¬ 
phetically  ascribed  to  Englishmen  by  a  lively  Frenchman  at  the 
Castle  of  Chillon.  Speaking  of  Scott’s  contemporary  and  friend, 
he  said : — “  Encore  cinquante  ans,  et  les  Anglais  n’y  entreront 
qu  a  genoux.” 


DR.  HOOK. 

IN  Dr.  Ilook  the  Church  of  England  has  lost  an  excellent  type 
of  an  Anglican  Churchman.  Eminently  prudent  and  prac¬ 
tical,  disliking  extremes  of  all  kinds,  and  priding  himself  on  his 
fidelity  to  via  media  traditions  and  principles,  no  man  could 
take  a  side  with  more  enthusiasm  and  self-forgetting  generosity 
when  the  occasion  seemed  to  him  to  demand  it.  To  this  rare 
combination  of  gallantry  and  sobriety  he  was,  no  doubt,  chiefiy  in¬ 
debted  for  his  wonderful  success.  His  general  ability  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  talents  would  indeed  have  ensured  for  him  a  successful 
career  under  any  circumstances.  But  a  capacity  for  organization 
alone  will  never  produce  a  ruler  and  leader  of  men,  any  more  than 
the  most  perfect  machinery  will  of  itself  propel  a  steamboat. 
Steam  to  produce  motion  is  quite  as  essential  to  progress  as 
organization  to  regulate  it ;  and  the  late  Dean  of  Chichester 
possessed  both  in  an  exceptional  degree.  There  are,  speaking  in 
the  rough,  two  ways  by  which  men  who  aspire  to  rule  may  achieve 
their  purpose ;  one  is  by  diplomatic  management,  the  other  by 
open,  straightforward,  unflinching  pursuit  of  the  end  in  view. 
And  the  two  most  conspicuous  examples  of  each  method  among 
the  English  ecclesiastics  of  our  generation  were  undoubtedly  the 
late  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  the  late  Dean  of  Chichester.  Each 
was  a  born  ruler  of  men,  but  in  vastly  different  ways.  There  are 
some  men  who  love  to  circumvent  obstacles,  to  turn  the  Hauls  of 
an  opponent,  and  “  catch  him  with  guile,”  iu  the  apostolic  sense  of 
the  phrase  ;  and  of  thi3  class  Bishop  Wilberforce  was  an  eminent 
type.  He  took  a  sincere  delight  in  adroit  management,  in  subtle 
combinations,  in  checkmating  a  difficulty  rather  than  surmounting 
it.  And  he  was  generally  successful,  but  grievously  misunder¬ 
stood.  For  those  who  only  saw  the  outside  of  him  put  down  to 
insincerity  of  character  the  tactics  by  which  he  sometimes  over¬ 
came  opposition.  Yet  no  Bishop  on  the  bench  was  at  heart,  we 
believe,  more  sincere  than  Dr.  Wilberforce. 

Dr.  Hook’s  mind  was  cast  in  a  totally  different  mould.  Though 
a  notable  and  forcible  preacher,  and  a  telling  speaker  in  his  own 
way,  he  was  no  orator,  and  he  was  rather  an  entertaining  than  a 
brilliant  conversationalist.  But  he  was  endowed  with  qualities 
which  John  Bull  loves  dearly.  He  had  an  indomitable  pluck 
which  always  impelled  him  to  take  the  weaker  side  whenever  he 
could  do  so  conscientiously,  and  he  said  straight  out  what  he 
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meant  in  the  plainest  language  he  could  command.  The  following  [ 
passage  in  a  generally  fair  obituary  notice  of  him  in  the  Times  is 
one  of  those  half  truths  which  really  suggest  a  false  impression: —  j 

He  could  not  fall  in  with  the  open,  though  gradual,  estrangement  of  Dr.  j 
Newman  from  the  Anglican  faith,  nor  could  he  sympathize  with  the  still 
more  anomalous  position  taken  up  by  Dr.  Pusey.  And  if  this  was  so  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  what  wonder  that  he  never  made  common  cause 
with  the  more  recent  Ritualistic  school  ? 

"What  the  writer  means  by  “  the  still  more  anomalous  position 
taken  up  by  l>r.  Pusey  ”  we  are  unable  to  guess,  unless  it  he  that 
Dr.  Pusey  has  stuck  to  the  Church  of  England  through  good  report 
and  evil  report,  while  Dr.  Newman  despaired  of  her,  and  trans¬ 
ferred  his  brilliant  services  to  a  rival.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
there  were  some  elements  in  the  later  phases  of  the  Tractarian 
movement  with  which  Dr.  Hook  did  not  sympathize,  and  his  dis¬ 
satisfaction  culminated  on  the  publication  of  Tract  90.  But  it  is 
not  true,  as  suggested  by  the  writer  in  the  Times,  that  Dr.  Ilook 
deserted  the  leaders  of  the  Tractarian  party  on  that  occasion.  On 
the  contrary,  his  conduct  iu  the  furious  controversy  which  Tract 
90  aroused  is  one  of  the  most  honourable  traits  in  his  honour¬ 
able  career.  There  are  men  who  desert  their  party,  while 
in  full  sympathy  with  it  in  the  main,  the  moment  it  gets 
into  trouble  on  some  points  of  detail  through  the  indiscretion 
of  its  leaders.  They  can  say  with  perfect  sincerity  that  they 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  particular  development  of  doc¬ 
trine  or  ritual  which  has  exposed  the  party  to  unpopularity, 
and  it  is  with  a  placid  conscience,  therefore,  that  they  abandon 
their  whilom  friends  to  their  fate,  forgetting  that  they  are  putting 
in  jeopardy  the  large  body  of  truths  which  they  prize,  in  their  in¬ 
dignation  against  the  few  errors  which  an  indiscreet  zeal  may  have 
grafted  upon  it.  On  all  crucial  occasions  Dr.  Hook’s  conduct  was 
precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  lie  disapproved  of  some  things  in 
Tract  90,  hut  the  moment  the  storm  Broke  over  the  head  of  its 
author,  Dr.  Hook,  with  characteristic  generosity,  took  his  place  by 
his  side  and  faced  his  assailants.  The  following  noble  passage 
from  his  published  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rip  on  on  the  occasion 
defines  very  clearly  the  principle  which  he  laid  down  for  his  own 
guidance  in  all  such  emergencies:  — 

It  is  a  fact,  an  undeniable  fact,  that  there  are  two  Parties  in  the  Church 
of  England ;  the  High  Church  Party  and  the  Low  Church  Party.  And 
the  act  of  the  Hebdomadal  Board  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
range  ourselves  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other.  That  is  to  say,  we  must 
join  that  party  with  which  in  general  principles  we  agree,  and  not  desert  it 
merely  because  we  may  think  that  a  few  individuals  may  have  expressed 
themselves  on  some  points  incautiously,  or  have  been  hurried  into  acts 
which  a  colder  and  calmer  judgment  may  condemn.  1  cannot  illustrate  my 
position  better  than  by  meniioning  what  occurred  to  myself  and  the  several 
other  clergymen  whose  names  I  have  no  objection  to  mention  in  private  to 
your  Lordship.  On  the  publication  of  the  90th  Tract  for  the  Times  I  de¬ 
termined  to  point  out  in  a  pamphlet  what  I  considered  to  be  its  errors. 
But  the  moment  I  heard  that  the  writer  was  to  be  silenced,  not  by  argu¬ 
ment,  but  by  a  usurped  authority,  that  moment  I  determined  to  renounce 
my  intention  ;  that  moment  I  determined  to  take  my  stand  with  him,  be¬ 
cause,  though  I  did  not  altogether  approve  of  a  particular  tract,  yet  in 
general  principles,  in  the  very  principle  advocated  in  that  tract,  I  did  agree 
with  him — in  a  word,  I  was  compelled  by  circumstances  to  act  as  a  party 
man.  And,  in  justice  to  one  whom  I  am  proud  to  call  my  friend,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  Mr.  Newman’s  explanatory  letter  to  Dr.  Jelf  is  to  my 
mind  perfectly  satisfactory. 

If  those  in  authority  had  dealt  with  the  great  intellectual  leader 
of  the  Tractarian  party  in  this  fair  and  generous  spirit,  the  Church 
of  England  would  not  have  been  exposed  to  the  reproach  of  having 
driven  him  across  her  borders,  nor  that  of  Rome  to  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  not  knowing  how  to  use  his  gifts.  That  the  task  of  edu¬ 
cating  the  sons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of 
England  should  have  been  refused  to  Dr.  Newman  and  entrusted 
to  Mgr.  Capel  is  perhaps  the  most  forcible  illustration  of  the 
divorce  between  Vaticanism  and  civilization  that  our  generation 
has  witnessed.  But  what  we  are  at  present  concerned  in  is  to 
vindicate  Dr.  Hook’s  memory  from  the  very  erroneous  im¬ 
pression  which  the  Times  has  presented  of  one  aspect  of  his 
character.  His  great  work  and  wonderful  success  cannot  be 
fairly  estimated,  or  even  understood,  without  a  clear  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  dash  and  gallantry  which  were  blended  with  his  sober 
common  sense.  No  one  could  point  out  the  errors  of  his  friends 
with  more  honest  directness  while  the  question  was  left  in  the 
arena  of  fair  controversy ;  hut  the  moment  any  attempt  was  made 
to  substitute  ignorant  claptrap  or  perversion  of  facts  for  fair  argu¬ 
ment,  Dr.  Hook  at  once  took  his  place  in  their  ranks.  It  was  so,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Newman;  and  Dr.  Hook’s  atti¬ 
tude  towards  the  Ritualists  affords  another  illustration.  The  indis¬ 
cretions  and  subsequent  secession  of  almost  the  entire  staff  of  clergy 
at  St.  Saviour's,  Leeds,  tried  the  A  icar  very  sorely,  and  threw  him 
for  a  long  time  into  an  attitude  of  mistrust  and  antagonism  towards 
the  more  advanced  wing  of  the  High  Church  party.  To  this  feeling 
he  gave  a  mild  and  temperate  expression  in  an  essay  on  “  Anglican 
Principles,”  published  in  1870  in  a  volume  of  essays  entitled 
“  The  Church  and  the  Age.”  But  as  soon  as  an  attempt  was  made 
to  put  down  Ritualism  by  unfair  means,  Dr.  Hook,  more  mo,  took 
the  part  of  the  Ritualists.  He  protested  publicly  and  privately 
against  the  Purchas  Judgment,  and  abhorred  with  all  his  heart  the 
Public  Worship  Regulation  Act,  and  the  manoeuvres  by  means  of 
which  it  was  foisted  into  the  Statute-book.  And  those  who  have 
read  his  last  published  volume  of  the  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury  will  have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  his  opinion  of 
some  recent  events  in  his  discussion  of  transactions  three  centuries 
old. 

'ibis  chivalrous  honesty  and  directness  of  aim  was  one  of  the 
chief  secrets  of  his  influence  through  life.  People  might  dis-  I 


agree  with  him  as  much  as  they  liked ;  hut  they  always  under¬ 
stood  him,  and  always  knew  where  to  find  him.  He  was  ready  on 
all  occasions  to  tell  his  mind  with  the  utmost  frankness  to  the 
working-men  of  Leeds  ;  hut  they  saw  that  he  spoke  with  just  the 
same  frankness  to  those  above  them,  up  to  the  Queen  upon  the 
throne,  and  they  trusted  him  accordingly.  And  so  it  happened 
that,  whenever  they  wanted  a  spokesman  or  a  referee,  they  turned 
instinctively  to  the  Vicar.  When  the  Queen  visited  Leeds,  Dr. 
Ilook  was  unanimously  asked  to  present  the  address  which  20,000 
persons  belonging  to  the  various  Benefit  Societies  presented  to  Her 
Majesty.  When,  on  another  occasion,  the  working-men  of  Leeds 
went  out  on  strike,  and  eventually  agreed  to  a  compromise  with 
their  employers,  they  at  once  requested  Dr.  Hook  to  act  as  a 
referee  on  their  behalf.  When  the  history  of  the  Oxford  move¬ 
ment  shall  he  written  fully  and  impartially,  as  we  trust  it  will 
be  some  day,  it  will  he  found  that  Dr.  Ilook  is  entitled  to  a 
share  in  the  credit  of  its  success  hardly  inferior  to  any.  He 
brought  down  its  motive  forces  from  the  region  of  the  intellect 
aud  the  imagination  to  that  of  daily  life ;  from  the  college  to 
the  cottage ;  from  the  schools  of  learning  to  the  lanes  and 
market-place  of  a  dirty  manufacturing  city.  The  working¬ 
men  of  England  would  have  continued  to  care  very  little 
about  Apostolic  Succession  or  the  Vincentian  Rule  if  they  had 
not  seen  them  exemplified  in  lives  like  Dr.  Hook’s.  Tractarianism 
wore  a  different  aspect  to  the  men  of  Leeds  when  they  saw  its- 
fruits  in  the  bravery  and  honesty  and  self-sacrificing  labours  of 
their  trusted  Vicar.  When  he  told  them  that  the  Church  was  an 
organized  society,  instituted  by  God  for  the  regeneration  of 
humanity,  having  a  life  and  mission  and  responsibilities  of  its  own 
which  were  altogether  independent  of  its  accidental  connexion 
with  the  State;  that  the  Reformation  did  not  break  the  continuity 
of  its  existence  in  England,  but  merely  “  washed  its  face”  of  the- 
accumulated  corruptions  of  centuries ;  that  it  was  therefore  still 
the  Church  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the  primitive  ages,  and 
that  consequently  whatever  was  good,  and  comely,  and  of  good 
report  in  its  doctrines  or  worship  in  the  good  old  time  could  not 
he  had  and  detestable  now ;  then  the  working-men  could  under¬ 
stand  why  the  Vicar  disliked  schism,  and  false  doctrine,  and  slo¬ 
venly  worship.  Then  they  understood  why  he  asked  money  to 
build  schools,  and  churches,  and  parsonages ;  and  why  also  the 
old  parish  church  should  he  restored  and  made  meet  for  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  Him  who  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,  yet 
loves  to  he  approached  “  in  the  beauty  of  holiness.” 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Hook’s  character  we  have  been  more- 
anxious  to  point  out  the  true  springs  of  his  greatness  and  success 
than  to  enumerate  his  works  or  trace  the  incidents  of  his  life. 
That  has  been  done  by  others,  and  will  probably  be  done  more 
fully  hereafter.  His  literary  labours,  in  so  far  at  least  as  his 
magnum  opus  is  concerned,  have  been  regularly  chronicled  and 
appraised  in  our  pages.  That  he  should  have  composed  in  so  com¬ 
paratively  short  a  time  a  work  so  large  and  involving  no  incon¬ 
siderable  research,  in  the  leisure  of  a  deanery,  is,  after  all,  perhaps 
not  a  very  remarkable  achievement.  The  wonder  is  that  he  found 
time  during  his  busy  life  at  Leeds  to  throw  off  an  amount  of 
literary  work  which,  apart  from  the  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  entitles  him  to  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  literature  of 
the  Oxford  movement.  He  had  the  prescience  to  hit  the  core 
of  many  of  the  questions  of  the  day  long  before  other  leaders  of 
parties  in  Church  and  State  were  able  to  discern  the  signs  of  the 
times.  This  is  eminently  true  of  his  pamphlet  “  On  the  Means  of 
Rendering  more  Efficient  the  Education  of  the  People.”  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  justly  praised  it  five  years  ago  in  his  place  in  Parliament  for 
“  the  sagacious  forethought  it  displayed.”  If  his  advice  had  been 
taken  before  it  became  too  late,  it  would  at  least  have  saved  us- 
from  that  most  illogical  of  mischievous  compromises — the  Cowper- 
Temple  Clause. 


AMATEUR  GOVERNESSES. 

A  SEVERE  hut  well-deserved  attack  on  a  worthless  hist-o- 
-  rical  hook  having  appeared  in  a  certain  periodical,  a  gentle¬ 
man  known  to  he  on  the  staff  of  the  paper  was  asked  if  he 
had  written  it.  He  replied  that  he  entirely  agreed  with  the 
review,  hut  could  not  have  written  it,  as  he  knew  the  author 
of  the  hook  had  thirteen  children,  and  depended  on  his  pen  to 
feed  and  clothe  them.  Some  such  feeling  prevents  people  who 
are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  lamentable  inefficiency  of  a  large 
proportion  of  our  English  governesses  from  expressing  their 
opinions  on  the  subject  publicly  as  they  ought  to  do.  They 
think  it  cruel  to  prevent  well-meaning  and  destitute  young 
women  from  earning  a  livelihood  in  the  only  line  apparently 
open  to  them.  In  pity  for  the  would-be  governesses,  who  are 
no  doubt  much  to  be  commiserated,  they  forget  the  children 
who  will  suffer  irreparable  injury  from  ignorant  aud  inefficient 
teaching.  It  is  a  mistaken  philanthropy  which  would  sacrifice 
the  rising  generation  to  provide  occupation  for  the  portionless 
daughters  of  professional  men.  It  is  scarcely  prudent  to  shut  our 
eyes  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  likely  to  grow  worse  instead  of 
better.  The  supply  of  competent  governesses  is  already  far 
below  the  demand.  A  benevolent  lady  who  started  a  Home 
for  governesses,  and  thought  to  be  able  to  provide  families 
with  suitable  teachers,  was  obliged  to  close  it ;  she  could  find 
so  few  wanting  situations  whom  she  could  conscientiously  re¬ 
commend.  It  will  soon  ho  scarcely  possible  to  get  good  teachers 
at  anything  like  a  moderate  salary.  .Sensible  girls  will  eu- 
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deavour  to  fit  themselves  to  become  mistresses  in  tbe  middle-class 
schools  rising  on  all  sides,  in  which  salaries  as  high  as  several 
hundreds  a  year  may  be  expected  in  some  cases.  Others  will 
take  situations  under  the  School  Boards,  which  can  be  made  fairly 
remunerative.  Some,  with  a  taste  for  music,  will  learn  to  play  suf¬ 
ficiently  well  on  the  violin  or  viola  to  take  their  place  in  an  or¬ 
chestra,  while  those  who  have  a  taste  for  drawing  will  soon  discover 
openings  for  themselves  as  decorators.  There  is  literary  employ¬ 
ment  to  he  found  by  women  who,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to 
write  a  successful  novel,  may  yet  earn  a  fair  income  by  hard  work. 
The  clever  and  accomplished  teachers  who,  recognizing  the  dignity 
of  their  calling,  have  learnt  how  to  fulfil  their  duties,  will  easily 
find  situations  amongst  the  rich  and  upper  classes.  The  prim, 
experienced  governess,  who  is  determined  to  mould  all  her  pupils 
after  one  pattern,  will  never  he  without  pupils  to  fossilize.  Only 
the  uneducated,  listless,  useless  young  girls  who  are  driven  each 
year  into  the  profession  merely  by  poverty  will  be  left  for  those 
who  are  not  able  to  pay  a  large  salary  and  are  unwilling  to  send 
their  daughters  to  school.  If  local  examinations  of  children  under 
private  tuition  could  be  held  by  School  Inspectors,  parents  would 
soon  become  aware  of  the  unsatisfactory  position  which  their  little 
girls  hold  in  comparison  with  those  under  the  care  of  the  State. 
They  might  perhaps  be  persuaded  to  be  content  for  the  present 
with  fewer  accomplishments,  and  induced  to  start  some  inexpensive 
training  colleges,  where  instruction  iu  the  theory  and  method 
■of  teaching  would  be  given,  and  notice  taken  of  practical  ability 
in  imparting  knowledge. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  there  are  at  present 
thousands  of  women  holding  the  situations  of  governesses  who 
have  had  no  proper  education,  no  necessary  training,  and  who 
are  entirely  destitute  of  the  moral  force  indispensable  to  success 
in  their  employment.  It  would  he  strange  if  it  were  other¬ 
wise.  Many  girls  know  that  on  the  death  of  their  parents 
they  will  be  obliged  to  do  something  whereby  they  may  eat 
a  morsel  of  bread,  but  they  try  to  forget  the  unwelcome  fact, 
and  trust  to  marriage  or  the  chapter  of  accidents  to  relieve  them 
from  their  dreaded  fate.  At  last,  however,  the  sad  necessity 
•comes  when  perhaps  least  expected.  Forced  to  decide  at  once, 
they  determine  to  become  governesses.  Not  even  the  preliminary 
examination  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  which  they  would 
have  to  pass  in  order  to  become  hall-porter  at  one  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  oltices,  is  required.  To  take  an  everyday  type,  let  us  imagine 
the  daughter  of  an  obscure  country  doctor,  and  consider  the  prepa¬ 
ration  she  receives  for  becoming  an  instructress  of  youth.  She  is 
brought  up  in  a  narrow  circle  of  commonplace  people,  with  no 
means  of  enlarging  her  mind  by  social  intercourse,  but  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  getting  it  debased  by  village  gossip.  No  box  of  library 
books  comes  to  tell  her  of  the  achievements  of  science,  or  the 
new  lights  thrown  on  history  and  on  hitherto  unexplored 
countries.  She  never  dreams  of  studying  the  Bible,  the  Shak- 
speare,  the  Milton,  the  Gibbon,  which  lie  covered  with  dust 
on  her  father’s  shelves.  No  reviews  or  better-class  magazines 
are  within  her  reach.  She  knows  nothing  and  cares  nothing 
about  home  politics  or  the  complications  of  foreign  States. 
Perhaps  she  has  not  even  been  allow'ed  to  read  the  few  newspapers 
which  find  their  way  to  her  retired  home.  She  is  certain  not  to 
have  the  faintest  idea  of  the  present  boundaries  of  European  States, 
and  to  be  quite  in  the  dark  about  the  simplest  questions  of  political 
economy.  She  finds  her  most  congenial  reading  in  the  Family 
Herald,  and  thinks  that  most  value  for  her  scarce  sixpences  is  to  be 
had  in  the  novels  republished  from  Boiv  Bells.  She  can  play  a  little 
dance  music  and  sing  a  few  trumpery  songs,  but  it  is  very  probable 
that  she  has  never  in  her  life  heard  a  tine  piece  of  music  finely 
performed.  She  perhaps  paints  impossible  flowers  on  cardboard  fire¬ 
screens,  and  may  have  seen  an  exhibition  at  the  Royal  Academy ; 
but  she  knows  nothing  about  art,  and  could  not  draw  a  cup  and  saucer 
from  the  round.  She  knows  scarcely  anything  about  the  scenery  or 
architecture  of  her  own  country,  and  would  not  dream  of  trying  to 
learn  about  the  birds,  the  ferns,  the  wild  flowers,  the  butterflies, 
the  trees  which  surround  her  home.  She  cannot  write  an  ordinary- 
business  letter  with  clearness  or  in  faultless  grammar,  nor  perhaps 
■even  spell  correctly.  She  has  happily  so  far  forgotten  any  little 
French  she  once  knew  that  she  does  not  quote  that  language  in  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation,  but  only  uses  certain  phrases  in  writing  of  whose 
meaning  she  is  not  very  clear.  Her  greatest  excitement  has  been  the 
coming  of  age  of  the  young  squire,  and  the  only  break  iu  the  monotony 
of  her  life  the  successive  flirtations  she  has  had  with  the  raw 
youths  who  have  been  her  father's  assistants.  Not  having  been 
able  to  secure  one  of  these  as  a  husband,  she  is  at  last  driven  to 
seek  for  a  situation  as  governess,  and  advertises  that  she  can  teach 
English  in  all  its  branches,  music,  drawing,  geography,  and  modern 
languages.  But  more  i'atal  even  than  her  ignorance  is  the  distaste 
with  which  she  undertakes  her  work  when  she  succeeds  in  getting 
any.  It  is  to  her  an  odious  treadmill,  a  forced  labour,  an  uncon¬ 
genial  employment,  a  position  more  or  less  of  degradation.  The 
ordinary  amateur  governess,  who  is  driven  by  necessity'  to  teaching 
as  a  means  whereby  to  provide  herself  with  board  and  lodging, 
enters  her  situation  as  a  convict  under  sentence  enters  his  prison. 
•She  is  obliged  to  spend  a  certain  number  of  hours  daily  in  what 
she  is  pleased  to  call  the  education  of  her  pupils.  It  is  with  a 
sigh  of  relief  that  she  sees  the  lesson  books  put  back  in  their  cup¬ 
boards,  and  can  take  up  her  lacework.  She  hails  with  scarcely 
concealed  delight  an  unexpected  holiday,  a  picnic,  even  an  attack 
of  illness  or  a  death  in  the  house — anything  which  will  relieve  her 
for  even  a  little  while  from  the  monotony  of  the  task  which  becomes 
increasingly  irksome.  She  does  not  think  highly  of  her  ollice, 


so  she  cannot  prevent  her  pupils  from  despising  it.  At  one  time  she 
domineers  unnecessarily  to  showr  her  power.  At  another  she 
overlooks  disobedience  to  the  laws  she  has  made,  and  which, 
having  been  made,  ought  to  be  enforced.  She  is  ignorant,  therefore 
she  naturally  resents  questions  being  asked  which  she  fancies  are 
intended  to  test  her  acquirements.  She  deals  with  her  small 
quantity  of  information  as  a  treasure  to  be  imparted  in  scanty 
detached  portions  at  rare  times,  but  too  precious  to  be  given 
in  large  doses.  She  has  no  store  of  illustrations  or  details  to 
make  history  a  living  study'  to  her  pupils,  nor  any  reminiscences 
of  places,  or  recollections  of  travels  she  has  read,  to  render  a  lesson 
iu  geography  interesting.  When  in  a  good  humour,  she  confides 
to  her  pupils  the  details  of  her  domestic  troubles  and  the  small 
trivialities  of  her  early  life,  and  reads  them  her  love-letters,  if 
she  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  received  any.  She  is  familiar  with 
them  in  a  wrong  way,  and  weakens  her  authority  and  lowers  her¬ 
self  in  their  ey'es  in  order  to  gain  their  friendship,  forgetting  that 
children  are  very  sharp  and  keenly  alive  to  discover  human  weak¬ 
nesses.  They  are  always  watching  their  teachers  to  discover  little 
flaws  in  them  in  return  for  the  rebukes  they  receive  for  their 
own  imperfections.  We  want  a  new  system  of  training  for 
governesses  which  shall  insist  on  some  knowledge  of  physiology. 
Few  are  now  properly  instructed  in  the  laws  of  health,  so  that  they 
are  not  prepared  to  perceive  quickly  and  make  allowance  for 
the  temporary  derangements  to  which  all  children  are  subject. 
They  will  call  a  pupil  naughty  who  is  only  nervous,  and  another 
idle  who  has  simply  got  a  lit  of  indigestion,  and  is  unable  to  use 
her  faculties  properly'. 

A  French  lady  who  has  lately  published  an  excellent  little 
manual  called  Pupil  versus  Teacher  ( Triibner  &  Co.)  gives  it  as 
her  opinion  that  the  training  of  youthful  minds  cannot  be  properly 
done  by  a  spiritless  teacher  driven  by  necessity'  to  undertake  the 
employment,  and  perpetually  brooding  over  the  troubles  which  have 
forced  her  to  provide  for  her  own  maintenance.  This  lady'  further 
remarks  that,  from  her  own  experience,  she  considers  that  English 
girls  up  to  the  age  of  ten  are  charming,  and  have  every  attrac¬ 
tive  quality  which  ought  to  belong  to  childhood ;  that  they  are 
really  quite  ideal  pupils,  having  “  warm  feelings,  pretty  ways, 
original  ideas,  quick  perceptions,  a  good  memory',  a  ready 
intelligence,  a  great  desire  for  information.”  She  does  not 
draw  at  all  the  same  flattering  picture  of  these  same  girls  at 
sixteen,  and  considers  that,  through  sheer  mismanagement,  they 
have  been  brought  to  dislike  learning  and  to  find  all  study 
distasteful.  They  have  not  acquired  the  gentle  forbearance,  subtle 
sympathy,  ready  tact,  courteous  deference,  and  well-cultivated  taste 
which  a  Frenchwoman  thinks  of  such  importance  to  her  children. 
At  sixteen  they  are  listless,  reserved,  and  indifferent  to  things  in 
which  their  interest  ought  to  have  been  cultivated.  They  have 
either  lost  their  warm  feelings  or  do  not  show  them,  their  manners 
are  brusque,  and  the  soft  graces,  the  harmonious  tastes,  the 
gracious  deportment  which  are  expected  from  a  woman  have  been 
ignored  in  the  schoolroom,  and  not  taught  by  the  mothers.  Their 
knowledge  of  music  is  superficial  and  without  discrimination  ; 
about  art,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  they  know  nothing. 
“  Their  memory,  burdened  with  absurd  fragments  of  science,  is 
weakened ;  their  intelligence,  wasted  on  superficial  smatterings,  is 
undeveloped ;  their  thirst  for  knowledge,  lacking  proper  stimulant, 
has  perished  altogether.”  Such  is  the  opinion  of  a  French  teacher 
of  experience,  an  opinion  in  which  many  girls  who  have  lately 
passed  through  the  schoolroom  and  are  now  feeling  the  deficiencies 
of  their  education  will  be  strongly  inclined  to  agree  with  her.  A 
mother  resigns  her  children  into  the  hands  of  a  person  of  whom 
she  knows  little  or  nothing,  and  yet  the  ordinary  governess  is  not 
supposed  to  train  them  in  any  of  the  things  most  important  to 
them  in  after  life.  These  are  supposed  to  come  with  long  dresses 
and  late  dinners.  All  that  might  help  to  form  the  judgment, 
exercise  the  powers  of  reflection,  teach  a  wise  reticence  and  en¬ 
courage  an  honourable  candour,  or  enable  the  mind  to  form  a 
judicious  opinion  upon  conflicting  statements — all,  in  short,  which 
would  really  enlarge  the  intellect  is  left  out  of  the  education  of 
the  girls  who  are  entrusted  to  the  care  of  untrained,  undeveloped 
amateur  governesses. 


KIDWELLY. 

T^.^E  spoke  some  little  time  back,  when  commenting  on  the  late 
V  V  meeting  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeological  Association,  of 
Kidwelly  as  that  one  among  the  places  visited  in  the  course  of  the 
excursions  which  deserved  some  further  and  special  notice.  First 
of  all,  we  may  give  a  warning  as  to  the  name.  The  traveller  who 
draws  near  to  Kidwelly  by  the  most  likely  road,  that  is  by'  the 
road  which  will  take  him  either  from  London  or  from  Bristol, 
will,  before  he  reaches  Kidwelly,  pass  by  Llanelly.  This  name 
may  suggest  to  him  that  he  has  reached  a  fit  place  for  practising 
that  sound  so  mysterious  to  modern  Englishmen,  but  which  their 
forefathers  uttered  with  perfect  ease  whenever  they  had  to  speak 
about  either  a  loaf,  a  lord,  or  a  lady.  In  the  name  Llanelly  the 
sound  which  has  vanished  from  the  modern  forms  of  hlaf,  hit  ford, 
and  hlaf diy e  has  certainly  to  be  uttered  twice.  The  Llanelly  of 
the  south  is  as  great  a  problem  as  the  Llangollen  of  the  north. 
But  let  no  one  who  has  succeeded  in  giving  the  due  sound  to 
Llanelly-  be  so  puffed  up  with  his  success  as  to  go  on  further  and 
pronounce  Kidwelly'  after  the  same  pattern.  The  ll  in  Kidwelly 
is  a  mere  English  barbarism ;  the  first  syllable  is  spelled  a  dozen 
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•ways  in  the  Welsh  Chronicles,  hut  the  latter  part  of  the  ■word  is 
always  well,  or  something’  to  that  effect.  In  slicrt,  the  English 
visitor  to  Kidwelly  need  give  himself  no  trouble  about  the  name  of 
the  place.  He  will  come  nearest  to  the  true  British  sound  if  he 
sounds  the  name  as  he  would  sound  it  if  he  came  upon  it  in  Kent 
or  Norfolk. 

The  visitor  who  thus  reaches  Kidwelly  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway  will  find  a  small  town — if  he  is  very  metropolitan  in  his 
ways  of  thinking,  he  may  be  inclined  to  call  it  a  village — of  which 
the  most  prominent  feature  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  is  a 
tall  spire,  a  most  unusual  feature  in  that  neighbourhood.  Further 
off,  beyond  the  little  river  Gwendraeth,  he  will  see,  rising  above 
church  and  town,  a  castle  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  largest 
of  the  South-Welsh  castles,  but  which,  as  a  real  artistic  design, 
may  hold  its  own  against  any  military  building  in  South  Wales  or 
anywhere  else.  The  castle,  the  church,  and  the  collection  of  houses 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  borough,  are  commonly  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  one  of  these  small  Welsh  towns.  In  some 
cases  however  the  church  is  absent.  That  is  to  say,  the  town  was 
an  absolutely  new  creation  of  the  Norman  or  English  conquerors, 
whichever  we  are  to  call  them.  In  such  cases  the  town  does  not 
form  an  ecclesiastical  parish  ;  it  simply  stands  within  some  elder 
parish,  the  church  of  which  may  be  near  or  far  off,  as  may  happen. 
Thus  at  Newport  on  the  Usk  the  castle  and  town  were  founded  by 
the  river-side  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  The  old  parish  church  of  St. 
Woollos  stands  without  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  it  is 
only  the  modern  growth  of  Newport  which  has  carried  the  town 
up  to  the  church.  But  in  other  cases,  and  at  Kidwelly  among 
them,  the  town  was  not  a  new  creation  of  the  conquerors ;  it  was 
simply  a  place  taken  possession  of  by  them  and  applied  to  their 
own  uses.  The  town  in  such  cases  existed  already ;  what  the  con¬ 
querors  did  was,  to  give  it  new  inhabitants,  to  build  a  castle 
to  protect  or  to  threaten  it,  and  sooner  or  later  to  give  it 
an  English  municipal  constitution.  And  very  commonly  the 
church  grew  into  a  religious  foundation  of  some  kind  or  other. 
In  all  these  ways  Kidwelly  is  typical;  the  castle,  the  priory, 
and  the  borough  are  all  there.  The  municipal  history  of  these 
Welsh  towms  is  a  subject  which  it  would  be  specialty  worth  the  pains 
of  some  one  versed  in  municipal  matters  to  work  out  thoroughly. 
Each  of  them  was  a  foreign  colony  in  a  conquered  land,  and  in  each 
of  them  men  of  all  nations  except  the  conquered  were  welcome. 
Ages  after  the  Christian  era  Alexandria  was  still,  in  its  own  belief, 
peopled  by  men  of  Macedonia — that  is  to  say,  men  of  anywhere 
except  native  Egyptians.  So  the  burghers  of  Kidwelly,  in  the 
twelfth  century  and  doubtless  long  after,  were  distinguished 
among  themselves  as  French,  English,  and  Flemish.  The  Briton 
had  no  place  at  all.  If  he  was  allowed  to  dwell  within  the 
municipal  circuit,  he  was  at  least  not  admitted  to  municipal  rights. 
At  Kidwelly,  as  in  so  many  other  places,  there  is  an  old  town  and 
a  new.  The  old  town  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the  river  as  the 
castle,  while  the  new  town,  with  the  priory,  was  on  the  other  side. 
That  is,  most  likely,  the  castle  supplanted  an  older  native  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  high  ground,  while  the  new  town  of  the  French, 
English,  and  Flemish  burgesses  arose,  •where  there  was  more  room 
for  it,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream.  Thus  far  the  history  of 
Kidwelly  is  a  miniature  copy  of  the  history  of  Lincoln  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  The  town,  with  its  ancient  bridge,  and  the  ancient  houses 
which  here,  as  elsewhere,  are  fast  giving  way  to  modern  love  of 
destruction,  has  that  peculiar  air  which  belongs  to  towns  of  the 
smallest  and  least  busy  class,  towns  which  have  an  air  of  far  less 
life  than  the  mere  open  village.  The  municipal  archives  of  Kid¬ 
welly  are  said  to  be  rich,  and  Sir  Charles  Dilke  may  like  to  know 
that  the  borough,  like  London,  New  Romney,  and  some  others, 
still  remains  unreformed. 

But  while  the  municipal  element  in  Kidwelly,  though  still 
there,  has  in  some  sort  to  be  looked  for,  the  ecclesiastical  and 
still  more  the  military  element  force  themselves  at  once 
on  the  eye.  The  South-Welsh  coast  is,  as  a  whole,  rather 
rich  in  churches — that  is,  if  the  traveller  will  accept  a  kind 
of  wealth  which  does  not  consist  in  size  or  splendour,  but  in  a 
class  of  buildings  which  almost  always  have  a  good  pictur¬ 
esque  outline,  which  suit  the  scenery,  and  bear  on  them  the 
impress  of  the  history  of  the  country.  The  military  towers  of  the 
churches  along  this  coast,  from  Monmouthshire  to  Pembrokeshire, 
are  well  worth  study,  but  Caermarthenshire,  as  a  whole,  has  less  to 
show  in  the  ecclesiastical  way  than  its  neighbours  on  either  side. 
But  Kidwelly,  as  becomes  a  monastic  church,  is  one  of  the 
exceptional  class  of  larger  and  finer  buildings  which  ever  and  anon 
diversify  the  small  and  plain,  but  picturesque,  churches  which  are 
characteristic  of  the  country.  Not  that  Kidwelly  priory  would 
pass  as  a  fine  church  in  Somerset  or  Norfolk,  or  that  it  has  in  the 
least  the  character  of  a  minster ;  still  it  is  large  and  striking  and 
stately  after  its  own  fashion.  A  long,  broad,  aisleless  nave,  cruelty 
cut  short  at  the  west  end,  would,  if  it  were  only  vaulted,  not  be  out 
of  place  in  Anjou  or  Aquitaine.  The  tower  and  spire  on  the 
north  side  look  as  if  a  local  architect,  used  to  the  military  towers  of 
the  district,  had  made  a  journey  into  Northamptonshire,  and  had 
brought  back  some  rude  notions  of  a  broach  spire.  The  church  is 
cruciform,  though  without  a  central  tower,  and  the  choir,  with  some 
eccentricities,  such  as  a  strangely  flat  chancel  arch,  is  not  a  bad  speci¬ 
men  of  work  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  priory  was  a  cell  to  the 
Abbey  of  Sherborne  ;  the  date  of  its  foundation  is  doubtful,  but  it 
existed  in  1291  ;  but  the  connexion  of  the  place  with  Sherborne 
ear^el‘-  The  famous  Bishop  Roger,  the  founder  of 
Sherborne  as  a  distinct  monastery,  gave  to  that  house  lands  at 
Kidwelly,  at  which  time  the  burghers  of  the  three  nations  also 


granted  certain  tithes.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  among  the 
witnesses  to  Roger’s  grant,  we  find  two  men  with  purely  English 
names  holding  the  two  most  important  local  posts  : — “  Edmundus 
qui  tunc  castellum  de  Cadweli  custodiebat  et  Alwinus  presbyter 
villas.” 

The  castle,  then,  was  in  being  and  in  English  hands  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  First.  It  had  already  been  ravaged  by  English 
invaders  as  early  as  993,  and,  exactly  a  hundred  years  later,  came 
the  invasion,  Norman  or  English,  as  we  may  call  it,  with  which 
the  history  of  the  place  really  begins.  Somewhat  after  Bishop 
Roger’s  time,  it  belonged  to  a  certain  Maurice  of  London,  who,  with 
his  son  William,  made  grants  to  the  church  of  Kidwelly  and  to 
the  monks  of  Sherborne.  For  this  Maurice  a  pedigree  has  of  course 
been  devised,  by  which  he,  whose  date  was  about  1150,  is 
made  fourth  in  descent  from  William,  the  alleged  conqueror 
of  1093.  It  may  be  so;  but  the  generations  of  the  house  of 
London  would  seem  to  have  been  wonderfully  short,  and  in 
singular  contrast  to  the  length  of  those  of  the  family 
which  is  said  to  have  succeeded  them.  We  are  told  of  a 
certain  Patrick  of  Caliors  or  Chaworth,  who  was  living  in  1194, 
but  whose  father  came  in  with  the  Conqueror.  Here  we  are 
landed  in  the  chronology  of  Ivan/ioe,  and  we  turn  from  the 
pedigree-makers  to  the  fact  recorded  in  the  Welsh  Chronicles,  that 
in  1190  the  Welsh  prince  Rhys  built  the  castle  of  Kidwelly.  At 
that  time,  then,  the  house  of  London,  whatever  their  ancestry  may 
have  been,  could  not  have  been  in  actual  possession.  All  this  is. 
important,  rather  as  showing  the  kind  of  materials  out  of  which 
the  history  of  Wales  will  have  to  be  put  together  when  any  real 
scholar  shall  take  it  in  hand,  than  as  throwing  any  light  on  the 
buildings  which  are  now  actually  standing  at  Kidwelly.  What¬ 
ever  either  Maurice  or  Rhys  may  have  built,  it  is  not  there  now. 
The  present  castle  clearly  belongs  to  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  it  was  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Cahors  or 
Chaworth.  From  them  it  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Earls  and 
Dukes  of  Lancaster,  and  so  became  part  of  the  Lancaster  duchy, 
from  which  in  later  times  it  has  again  passed  into  private  hands. 
Save  the  later  gatehouse,  the  whole  building  is  of  a  piece — a 
court  surrounded  by  four  round  towers.  Two  other  large  round 
towers  flank  the  gateway,  and  another  stands  at  its  outer  side. 
Few  castles  have  an  outline  at  once  so  compact  and  so  picturesque ; 
but  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  dwelling  is  to  be  looked  for 
at  the  eastern  side,  where  the  art  of  the  military  and  that  of  the 
ecclesiastical  architect  have  worked  together  with  a  skill  which 
is  beyond  praise.  At  Kidwelly  the  chapel  was  to  be  a  main, 
feature  of  the  building.  It  was  not  to  be  a  mere  room  stowed 
away  in  one  corner,  where  the  inquirer  finds  it  with  difficulty. 
But  in  a  castle  by  no  means  on  the  greatest  scale,  it  was  not  te» 
be  a  separate  building,  as  at  Bamburgh  and  once  at  Aln¬ 
wick  ;  still  less  to  be  a  complete  church,  a  miniature  minster, 
as  at  Warkworth.  A  polygonal  projection — the  chapel  tower 
—was  thrown  out  from  the  east  face  of  the  castle,  and  an 
apsidal  end  was  thus  provided  for  the  chapel  in  its  upper  story. 
A  projection  again  from  this  tower  provides  in  its  upper  stage  the 
quarters  of  the  chaplain ;  the  castle,  in  short,  has  an  ecclesiastical 
quarter,  and  that  one  wbich  stands  forth  from  the  main  line  of 
defence,  as  if  trusting  to  its  sacred  character.  Nothing  was  ever 
more  skilfully  devised  as  a  matter  of  arrangement ;  nothing  was 
ever  more  skilfully  carried  out  in  the  matter  of  execution.  The 
castle  chapel  at  Kidwelly  is  the  very  model  of  its  own  class ;  no 
form,  no  details,  could  have  been  better  devised  for  a  building  wbich 
forms  part  of  a  military  structure,  but  is  not  itself  military.  Tim 
work,  well  finished  but  not  richly  ornamented,  is  what  exactly 
suits  its  position.  Its  range  of  trefoil  lancets  proclaims  the 
chapel  as  a  part  of  the  building  which  has  a  character  of  its  own, 
while  they  do  not  stand  out  in  any  violent  contrast  to  the  plainer 
and  more  strictly  military  parts  of  the  buildings.  The  actual 
founder  of  the  castle  can  only  be  guessed  at ;  the  name  of  his 
architect  has  utterly  perished ;  but,  like  so  many  other  builders  of 
churches  and  castles  whose  names  we  cannot  hope  to  recover,  ha 
must  have  been  a  man  of  no  mean  order  of  genius  in  his  own  art, 
and  his  employer,  one  would  think,  must  have  been  one  who  was 
able  to  appreciate  his  skill. 


GREEN  TEA. 

ALL  tea  imported  into  this  country  after  the  1st  of  January  next 
will  be  subject  to  examination  by  officers  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Customs,  and  if,  upon  analysis,  it  shall  be  found  to 
be  mixed  with  other  substances,  or  “  exhausted  tea,”  it  shall 
not  be  delivered  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners, 
and  on  such  terms  as  they  shall  direct ;  but  if  on  analysis  it 
shall  appear  that  such  tea  is  unfit  for  human  food,  the  same 
shall  be  destroyed.  The  Act  contains  a  definition  of  “  exhausted 
tea,”  which  we  need  not  quote,  as  the  term  explains  itself.  The 
principal  enactment,  however,  may  mean  much  or  little  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  view  taken  of  it  by  the  Commissioners,  and  a  firm  of 
tea  importers  in  the  City  have  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  find 
out  wbat  that  view  is.  The  Commissioners  decline  to  state 
what  course  they  will  adopt,  and  only  say  that  each  case  that 
arises  will  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits.  The  correspondence 
has  been  published,  and  a  discussion  has  arisen  in  the  newspapers 
of  which  the  effect  may  perhaps  be  to  furnish  indirectly 
the  answer  which  the  Commissioners  withhold.  We  are 
told  that  the  “  lacing  ”  of  tea,  like  the  colouring  of  brandy 
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or  port  wine,  does  not  affect  its  quality,  and  that  the  process  is 
necessary,  or  at  least  harmless.  We  are  not  much  impressed  with 
the  argument  of  necessity,  hut  it  may  he  allowed  that  green  tea  is 
a  fashion  in  England  at  least  equally  reasonable  with  other  fashions 
in  this  or  other  countries.  The  first  example  that  occurs  to  us  is 
that  of  lard,  which  is  largely  eaten  hy  the  lower  class  of  Spaniards, 
and  almost  always  coloured  to  make  it  look  pretty.  If  brandy  were 
made  from  grapes  it  would  not  he  brown,  and  yet  so  habitually  do 
most  people  look  for  deep  colour  in  this  spirit  that  “  pale  brandy  ” 
is  sold  by  dealers  as  if  it  were  the  exception  and  not  the  rule.  The 
manufacture  of  port  wine  for  the  English  market  has  been  dis¬ 
couraged  by  change  of  taste,  but  while  it  flourished  colouring 
matter  was  regularly  used.  Domestic  examples  of  the  same  kind 
are  the  practice  of  “  greening  ”  pickles  and  that  of  using  cochineal 
to  give  a  purple  colour  to  baked  pears.  Dr.  Hassall,  writing  to 
the  Times,  explains  that  there  is  a  real  difference  between  black 
tea  and  green  tea,  but  as  the  latter,  although  it  is  green,  does  not 
always  look  so,  the  practice  grew  up  of  “  facing  ”  it,  and  this  prac¬ 
tice  was  found  a  convenient  cover  for  adulteration.  The  leaves 
of  which  green  tea  is  made  are  gathered  from  plants  which  have 
grown  in  well-manured  soils,  and  which  are  not  subjected, 
as  is  black  tea,  to  a  preliminary  process  of  fermentation, 
but  are  dried  more  quickly  and  before  they  have  undergone  any 
marked  change  from  keeping.  These  differences  in  the  process  of 
preparation  cause  the  leaf,  when  softened  and  unrolled  by  means  of 
immersion  in  hot  water,  to  be  black  in  the  one  case  and  more  or 
less  green  in  the  other.  When  dried,  however,  the  difference  of 
colour  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  hence,  in  order  to  mark  more 
clearly  the  distinction  between  black  and  green  tea,  the  practice 
has  arisen  of  imparting  to  the  latter  “  an  obvious  viridity  ”  by 
means  of  various  pigmentary  substances.  Dr.  Hassall  believes 
that,  if  it  were  imperative  that  all  “faced  ”  green  teas  should  be 
sold  as.  “  faced,”  the  English  merchants  would  gradually  decline 
to  purchase  these  green  teas,  as  they  would  be  less  saleable ;  and 
hence  the  Chinese  manufacturer  would  be  led  to  forego  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  artificially  painting  or  colouring  his  green  tea,  and  we  should 
at  length  receive  the  article  in  its  natural  or  uncoloured  condition. 

This  expectation  of  Dr.  Hassall’s  appears  reasonable,  and 
the  Act  of  last  Session  empowers  the  Commissioners  of  Cus¬ 
toms  to  do  what  he  suggests.  If  upon  analysis  tea  shall 
be  found  to  be  mixed  with  other  substances,  such  as  Prussian 
blue,  indigo,  or  turmeric,  the  same  shall  only  be  delivered 
for  consumption  on  such  terms  as  the  Commissioners  shall  direct, 
and  the  Commissioners  might,  if  they  pleased,  direct  that  every 
package  should  be  indelibly  marked  as  “  faced.”  The  grocers 
would  thus  know  what  they  were  buying,  and  consumers  might 
know  also  if  they  insisted  on  it.  Dr.  Hassall  tells  us  that  it  has 
never  yet  been  shown  that  the  artificial  coloration  of  green  tea 
serves  any  useful  purpose  whatever,  and  we  incline  to  believe  him. 
But  this  coloration  may  perhaps  stop  short  of  making  tea  “  un¬ 
fit  for  human  food  ” ;  and  if  so,  it  need  not  be  destroyed,  but 
might  be  sold  as  “  faced  ”  tea  to  those  who  like  to  buy  it.  We 
cannot  tell  how  long  fashion  or  custom  may  endure.  Women  are 
the  chief  tea-drinkers,  and,  as  some  of  them  “  face  ”  themselves, 
they  may  perhaps  like  a  little  colouring  matter  in  their  tea.  We 
should  think  that  a  more  simple  taste  alike  in  complexion, 
hair,  and  drink  would  be  an  improvement,  but  this  is  only 
our  opinion,  and  ladies  will  of  course  please  themselves.  Dr. 
Hassall  tells  us  that  the  higher  the  quality  of  the  green 
tea  the  more  lightly  it  is  coated,  and  the  large  amount  of  colouring 
matter  employed  in  facing  the  lower  qualities  serves  as  a  cover  for 
various  objectionable  adulterations,  such  as  foreign  leaves  and 
“  lie  tea.”  In  effect, the  consumers  of  “faced  ”  tea  have  taken  to 
it  for  the  benefit  of  manufacturers  and  importers,  and  it  will  be 
their  own  fault  if  they  go  on  using  it.  Both  Dr.  Hassall  and  Mr. 
Edward  Money  agree  in  stating  that  Indian  green  teas  are  not 
“  faced,”  and  yet  these  teas  are  green,  at  least  when  the  leaves  are 
moistened  and  unrolled.  A  “  Manchester  Tea  Firm,”  also  writing 
to  the  Times,  urges  that  the  Commissioners  should  absolutely  pro¬ 
hibit  the  entrance  for  home  consumption  of  all  “  faced  ”  green  teas ; 
but  that  perhaps  would  be  rather  a  strong  measure  to  take  at  first. 
If,  however,  the  public  understands  the  question,  and  really  desires 
to  be  delivered  from  these  teas  of  “obvious  viridity,”  the  Com¬ 
missioners  will,  no  doubt,  be  prepared,  after  a  time,  to  exert  their 
power.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  this  Manchester  firm  can 
without  difficulty  procure  as  much  absolutely  pure  green  tea  as 
their  trade  requires,  and  we  should  suggest  that  such  tea  might  be 
conveniently  designated  “  Indian  ”  or  “  invisible  ”  green  tea.  They 
say  that  the  colouring  matter  is  placed  in  green  tea  to  deceive  the 
eye,  to  disguise  the  faded  leaves,  and  the  “  lie  tea,”  and  it  is  “  a  filthy 
compound  ”  of  silicate  of  magnesium,  Prussian  blue,  “  and  other 
dirt.”  The  Chinese  say  they  could  send  an  unlimited  supply  of 
pure  instead  of  painted  green  tea,  and  would  do  so  if  they  knew 
that  the  latter  would  not  be  admitted  to  our  market.  We  may 
remark  by  way  of  illustration  that  the  Portuguese  are  said  to  have 
checked  of  late  years  their  manufacture  of  port  wine  for  the 
English  market,  finding  that  this  ingenious  compound,  although 
admitted,  is  not  favoured  as  it  used  to  be. 

This  question,  however,  like  most  others,  has,  or  pretends  to 
have,  two  sides.  Another  writer  in  the  Times  asserts  that  some 
of  the  finest  teas  imported  into  this  country  are  green  teas  with  a 
slight  facing  of  colour,  and  that  such  slight  facing  is  almost  a 
necessity  for  the  proper  preservation  of  the  leaf  when  made 
into  green  tea.  This  writer  substantially  agrees  with  Dr. 
Hassall  in  saying  that  the  difference  between  green  and  black 
tea  is  in  the  preparation.  For  green  tea  the  leaf  is  “  fired  ” 


within  two  hours  of  picking,  and  retains  certain  properties 
rendering  it  more  liable  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  against 
which,  he  says,  the  “  slight  facing  ”  is  an  important  preservative 
agency.  He  no  doubt  believes  this,  but  he  will  hardly  induce 
many  readers  to  believe  it.  He  argues  that  in  most  additions  to 
articles  of  food  there  is  usually  some  ground  of  reasonableness  in 
the  first  adoption,  but  surely  the  primary  object  of  painting  tea 
was  to  colour  it,  and  we  cannot  admit  that  that  is  reasonable.  If, 
indeed,  hastily  dried  tea  requires  to  be  washed  with  Prussian  blue 
to  make  it  keep,  we  should  say  that  tea  had  better  be  dried  more 
deliberately,  and  if  all  distinctions  between  green  and  black  tea 
were  thus  obliterated,  the  world  would  still  be  able  to  turn  round. 
The  same  writer  admits  that  the  facility  given  by  artificial  facing 
was  used  to  pass  oft*  inferior  produce,  but  this,  he  says,  has  been 
“stamped  out”  by  the  Adulterations  Act,  and  we  are  glad  to 
hear  it.  If  he  or  anybody  else  can  persuade  the  Commissioners 
that  paint  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  quality 
of  tea,  that  opinion  will  no  doubt  influence  their  prac¬ 
tice  under  the  new  Act ;  but  we  could  quite  as  readily  believe 
that  rouge  preserves  a  woman’s  face.  Another  Correspondent 
of  the  Times  states  that  both  green  and  black  tea  may  be 
made  from  the  same  tree,  and  several  varieties  of  black  tea  may  be 
produced  by  varying  the  sieve  with  which  the  leaves  are  sifted. 
We  also  learn  that  if  “  faced  ”  tea  is  damaged  on  the  voyage,  it 
may  be  “  unfaced,”  and  thus  becomes  that  pure  green  tea  which 
the  Manchester  firm  so  much  commended.  The  discussion  has  at 
any  rate  been  useful  in  opening  to  the  public  some  secrets  of  the 
trade. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  a  prosecution  under  the  Adultera¬ 
tions  Act  of  1872  first  drew  public  attention  to  this  practice  of 
“facing”  tea.  It  was  said  that  dealers  could  not  help  selling 
such  tea  as  was  imported,  and  that  the  only  way  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  “faced”  tea  was  to  stop  it  in  the  importer’s 
hand.  The  Act  of  last  Session  was  probably  intended  to 
effect  this,  and  it  repealed  the  Act  of  1872,  and  substituted 
for  it  some  delightfully  vague  enactments.  “  No  person  shall  sell 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  purchaser  any  article  of  food  which  is 
not  of  the  nature,  substance,  and  quality  of  the  article  demanded 
by  such  purchaser.”  These  words  are,  we  suppose,  intended  to 
have  some  remote  bearing  on  what  is  commonly  called  adulteration. 
A  magistrate  might  convict  under  them  or  he  might  not.  If  we 
test  them  in  the  case  of  tea,  they  will  appear  to  have  no  practical 
significance.  Who  shall  prove  that  the  sale  was  “to  the  prejudice 
of  the  purchaser  ”?  And  what  is  prejudice  ?  It  is  used  in  a  loose 
sense  to  signify  harm  or  damage,  and  as  our  Legislature  delights 
in  slipshod  language,  it  probably  meant  this.  It  might  be  difficult, 
however,  to  prove  “prejudice”  to  a  purchaser  from  using 
“  faced”  tea,  and  a  magistrate  would  not  be  bound  to  act 
on  the  opinion  of  an  analyst  that  such  tea  was  “  injurious 
to  health.”  It  appears,  therefore,  that  if  “  faced  ”  tea  once 
gets  into  the  grocer’s  hands,  he  may  with  tolerable  safety  sell  it ; 
and  thus  we  come  back  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  who 
undoubtedly  can  stop  this  article  if  they  think  fit.  If  it  be  true 
that  all  tea  comes  from  the  same  plants,  we  might  perhaps  save 
ourselves  some  trouble  as  to_  its  quality.  Travellers  have  con¬ 
jectured  that  wines  charged  at  various  prices  at  an  hotel 
have  been  drawn  from  the  same  cask,  and  probably  they 
were  not  far  wrong.  But  if  an  hotelkeeper  has  only  a 
limited  stock,  and  his  guests  require  variety,  it  is  not 
wonderful  if  he  adopts  some  short  method  of  supplying 
it.  Something  of  the  same  kind  has  probably  been  done 
in  the  tea  trade.  But  still  it  is  rather  startling  to  be 
told  that  pekoe,  souchong,  congou,  can  all  come  off*  the  same  tree, 
and  we  could  more  readily  believe  that  both  port  and  sherry  could 
be  made  out  of  potatoes.  One  may  perhaps  infer  from  this  discus¬ 
sion  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  pay  for  teas  high  prices  which 
seldom  represent  any  corresponding  exaltation  in  quality. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  manager  of  the  Mirror  Theatre  in  Holborn  has  made  au 
experiment  to  which  we  may  wish  rather  than  hope  success. 
The  play  called  All  for  Her  deserves  praise  not  only  for  what  it  is, 
but  for  what  it  attempts  to  be,  and  although  the  authors  tell  us 
that  they  have  derived  the  principal  character  from  a  tale  of  Dickens, 
they  are  entitled  to  the  credit  of  inventing  a  drama  in  which  that 
character  can  appear  effectively.  When  we  say  that  this  is  a  love  story, 
and  that  the  hero  dies  on  a  scaffold  at  Carlisle  to  secure  for  his  rival 
the  happiness  denied  to  himself,  we  shall  probably  excite  wonder 
that  any  manager  should  have  ventured  so  far  out  of  the  beaten 
track.  There  was  produced  at  the  Court  Theatre  not  long  ago  a 
strange,  wild  play  containing  much  forcible  poetry,  and  destined 
only  too  manifestly  to  a  short  life.  The  gloom  of  All  for  Her  is 
mitigated  by  many  sarcastic  speeches  of  the  hero,  Hugh  Trevor, 
which  perhaps  may  win  popularity  for  the  play.  This  hero  is  the 
elder  and  supposed  illegitimate  son  of  the  late  Lord  Edendale,  and 
both  he  and  his  younger  brother,  who  bears  the  title,  are  in  love 
with  the  same  lady,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  love  of  the 
younger  is  avowed  and  returned,  while  that  of  the  elder  is  secret 
and  known  to  himself  to  be,  from  hi3  own  conduct  and  circum¬ 
stances,  hopeless.  He  has  been  thrown  yo-ung  and  unguided  into 
London  life,  has  spent  his  portion,  wasted  his  life,  and  hardly 
retained  amid  drink  and  dissipation  the  instincts  of  a  gentleman. 
In  a  scene  between  the  two  brothers  he  compares  himself  and 
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the  young  lord  to  Cain  and  Abel,  and  with  mingled  humour 
and  pathos  suggests  that  even  for  Cain  there  might  have  been 
something  said  if  history  would  have  given  itself  the  trouble. 
His  brother  is  involved  in  a  Jacobite  conspiracy,  and  is  in  danger 
of  arrest,  and  Lady  Marsden  implores  him  to  warn  and  save 
the  man  who  holds  alike  in  fortune  and  in  love  the  place  which 
might  have  been  his  own.  The  promise  which  he  makes  and 
keeps  brings  him,  in  the  last  act,  to  death,  which  he  narrowly 
misses  in  the  first  act.  He  gives  himself  up,  as  Lord  Edendale, 
to  a  party  sent  to  arrest  his  brother,  who  escapes  in  a  way  that 
could  only  be  made  possible  by  soldiers  looking  quite  straight 
before  them.  But  when  the  soldiers  are  proceeding  to  de¬ 
tain  the  lady,  Trevor,  who  has  not  yet  surrendered  his  sword, 
tells  them  that  they  must  let  her  pass  or  take  Lord  Edendale 
dead,  for  they  will  never  take  him  alive.  The  reckless  gal¬ 
lantry  of  the  man  who  would  thus  fling  away  a  life  not,  it 
must  be  owned,  much  worth  keeping,  moves  the  house,  and 
the  impression  thus  made  is  deepened  as  the  play  proceeds.  The 
discovery  of  a  marriage  certificate  shows  Trevor  that  the  title 
and  estate  of  his  father  belong  to  him,  and  he  surrenders  both  to 
complete  the  happiness  of  that  brother  who,  as  he  might  truly 
say,  had  taken  away  both  his  birthright  and  his  blessing.  But  the 
brother  is  again  arrested,  and  Lady  Marsden,  believing  that  Trevor 
has  contrived  this,  bitterly  reproaches  him,  while  he  leaves  his 
justification  to  the  future,  and  contrives  so  that  he  may  die 
in  his  brother’s  place,  and  thus  preserves  for  her,  “  his  star, 
his  queen,”  the  happiness  which  he  must  not  share.  This 
is  a  brief  outline  of  a  story  which  is  pathetically  told ;  and 
ladies  who  know  thus  much  will  feel  that  they  are  bound 
to  support  a  play  which  exalts  and  glorifies  their  sex,  and,  if  they 
go  to  see  it,  the  gentlemen  are  not  likely  to  stay  away.  The  hero 
is  excellently  represented  by  Mr.  Jolni  Clayton,  who,  although 
known  as  a  clever  actor,  would  hardly  have  been  suspected  of  the 
power  he  displays.  The  lady’s  part  is  played  with  grace  and  ten¬ 
derness  by  Miss  Rose  Coghlan,  and  Mr.  Horace  Wigan  is  at  home 
in  a  character  who  is  spy,  traitor,  forger,  murderer,  and  willing  to 
make  himself  generally  useful  in  rascality.  The  play  is  highly 
creditable  as  a  piece  of  literary  carpentry,  for  the  Tale  of  Two 
Cities  belongs  to  about  the  year  1793,  and  the  action  of  the  drama 
is  laid  in  1746,  immediately  after  the  Jacobite  rebellion.  Sydney 
Carton  in  the  story  is  a  barrister,  whereas  Hugh  Trevor  is  a 
gentleman  at  large,  and  we  might  say  at  loose.  Both  are  equally- 
given  to  strong  drink,  and  both  are  moved  by  love  to  die  in  the 
place  of  a  condemned  man.  Carton  dies  by  the  guillotine  at  Paris, 
and  Trevor  by  the  old-fashioned  axe  at  Carlisle,  and  the  former 
dies  to  establish  liberty,  and  the  latter  to  maintain  monarchy.  In 
the  story  this  is  done  to  save  the  actual,  and  in  the  play  to  save 
the  intended,  husband  of  the  loved  one.  But  it  will  be  perceived 
by  any  one  who  knows  the  story  that  the  most  impressive  speeches 
of  the  hero  of  the  play  are  in  the  very  words  of  Dickens,  from 
whom  also  is  taken  the  forcible  scene  of  the  “  Game  at  Cards.” 
It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  adaptation  of  novels  to  plays  might 
always  be  as  well  managed  as  in  this  example. 

If  Mr.  Burnand  should  succeed  in  bringing  prosperity  to  the 
Opera  Comique  he  might  as  well  change  a  name  which  will  be 
unsuitable  during  his  management.  That  unfortunate  building  has 
been  everything  by  turns,  or  at  least  everything  except  an  opera 
house,  and  nothing  long.  Yet  it  is  well  placed  and  conveniently 
fitted,  and,  although  the  entrance  is  rather  awkward,  the  playbill 
reminds  us  by  way  of  compensation  that  there  is  a  railway  station 
within  two  minutes’  walk.  The  new  manager  has  collected  an 
efficient  company,  and  furnished  it  with  a  modern  comedy-  which 
is  a  favourable  example  of  its  class.  An  American  actor,  Mr. 
George  Clarke,  makes  his  first  appearance  in  England  at  this 
theatre,  and  his  duty  is  to  persuade  the  audience  that  a  man  could 
mistake  his  first  wife’s  friend  for  his  first  wife,  whom  he  believed 
when  he  married  his  second  to  be  dead.  lie  never  forgets  a  face, 
and  if  only  the  names  were  written  under  them,  as  in  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  statesmen  and  actresses  in  the  shop  windows,  there  could 
be,  as  he  says,  no  possibility  of  these  inconvenient  mistakes.  lie 
separated  from  his  first  wife  ten  years  ago,  and,  having  information 
of  her  death,  married  again ;  but  he  did  not  obtain  positive  proof, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  it  a  legal  friend  persuades  him  that  it  is,  to 
say  the  least,  extremely  probable  that  he  has  committed  bigamy. 
While  he  is  in  this  uncomfortable  doubt  a  lady  comes  to 
call  at  the  house  whom  he  takes  for  the  supposed  deceased, 
and,  as  his  second  wife’s  father  is  likely  to  many  this  lady, 
there  is  a  prospect  of  double  bigamy  which  supplies  a  highly  in¬ 
teresting  complication.  When  suspense  has  been  sufficiently 
protracted,  the  supposed  bigamist  discovers  that  the  visitor  is  not 
his  first  -wife,  but  a  lady  whom  he  had  seen  acting  with  her  at  a 
theatre  in  ltalyr,  and  he  ascribes  his  blunder  to  the  embarrassing 
practice  of  omitting  to  write  the  names  under  the  faces.  With  the 
rather  hopeless  purpose  of  making  this  blunder  appear  more  pro¬ 
bable,  he  mistakes  the  butler  for  the  rector,  and  makes  endless  con¬ 
fusion  among  two  young  ladies  and  their  lovers,  whom  he  pairs  as 
if  he  were  playing  cribbage.  It  must  be  allowed,  however,  that 
the  assumption  on  which  the  play  depends,  and  to  which  it  owes  its 
title  of  Proof  Position,  remains  equally  difficult  whether  he  loved  his 
first  wife  or  hated  her,  or  first  loved  and  then  hated  her,  as  appears 
to  have  been  the  truth.  Perhaps  the  notion  might  have  been  more 
acceptable  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  many'  people  had  brought 
themselves  to  think  that,  if  you  could  not  remember  form  and 
features,  they-  were  not  less  probably  those  of  a  long-lost  friend. 
Mr.  George  Clarke  makes  as  much  of  this  part  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected,  but  neither  he  nor  it  is  likely-  to  make  the  fortune  of  the 


theatre.  The  success  of  the  play  depends  mainly-  on  Mr.  W.  J. 
Hill,  who,  since  he  formed  one  of  the  famous  trio  in  the  Happy 
Land,  has  continually  advanced  in  public  favour.  Author  and. 
actor  may-  divide  the  praise  due  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Crumbley-, 
who  moves  at  once  laughter  and  sympathy  by  his  unsuccesslui 
efforts  to  obtain  a  quiet  snooze  after  dinner  or  .an  un¬ 
disturbed  perusal  after  breakfast  of  a  Parliamentary  debate 
on  the  law  of  hypothec  in  Scotland.  He  is  not  altogether  in¬ 
sensible  to  the  duty  of  finding  husbands  for  his  daughters,  and,  if 
he  were,  Mrs.  Crumbley  is  at  hand  to  remind  him  of  it.  His 
efforts  to  entertain  the  young  men  who  come  about  the  house  with 
agreeable  conversation  make  an  amusing  scene,  and  meanwhile  his 
wife  is  directing  the  movements  of  her  daughters  or  counter¬ 
working  the  lady  before  named  who  seems  likely  to  appropriate  the 
great  prize  ;  as  Mr.  Crumbley  puts  it,  he  looks  after  the  young- 
men,  and  Mrs.  Crumbley-  looks  after  the  young  women,  whereas  in 
former  days  it  w-as  vice  versa.  Again,  when  the  two  daughters 
are  going  to  be  advantageously  married,  and  Mrs.  Crumbley 
assumes  emotion  at  parting  from  them,  Mr.  Crumbley  consoles  her 
by  saying  that  she  can  give  half  of  herself  to  each  daughter,  and 
he’11  take  the  remainder.  Mr.  Crumbley' s  w-ant  of  sleep  and  of 
opportunity  to  master  the  law  of  hypothec  in  Scotland  is  so 
naturally  represented  that  one  hears  people  say-ing,  “  Poor  old 
man,”  and  at  some  houses  such  a  character  would  ensure  success 
for  a  play.  Mr.  Burnand,  however,  has  something  to  contend 
against  at  this  house,  and  all  we  can  say  is  that  it  deserves  success 
quite  as  well  as  many-  others.  The  manager  has  written  a  clever 
play  and  engaged  a  competent  company  to  perform  it,  and  he  may 
hope  that  in  time  the  public  will  do  the  rest. 

While  Mr.  Byron's  play,  Our  Toys,  still  holds  possession  of  the 
Vaudeville,  he  has  occupied  in  force  the  ITaymarket  with  another 
play  in  which  he  acts  himself.  He  has  substantially  only  one  cha¬ 
racter,  but  as  he  does  not  act  for  a  year  at  the  same  theatre,  the 
public  has  not  time  to  weary  of  him.  The  quiet  cynicism  and 
unexpected  turns  of  phrase  which  he  puts  into  his  own  mouth  are 
always  welcome,  and  he  is  too  wise  to  undertake  to  act  as  well  as 
write  a  play-  all  himself.  The  title  of  this  play,  Married  in  Haste, 
suggests  an  incident  which  is  common  to  many  plays,  and  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  notice  that  we  are  not  to  expect  anything  particularly 
new  in  this  piece.  Marriage,  however,  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  play 
more  commonly  than  at  the  beginning,  and  some  interest  would 
be  excited  in  the  troubles  of  the  young  husband  whose  uncle  stops 
his  allowance  j  ust  at  the  time  of  his  young  wife’s  father's  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  if  we  did  not  feel  sure  that  the  lazy,  witty  bachelor  who 
is  the  friend  of  all  parties  would  turn  up  at  the  right 
moment.  Whether  it  is  to  say  a  good  thing  as  the  con¬ 
versation  flags  or  to  pay-  a  tavern  bill  when  the  landlord 
grows  obstreperous,  this  useful  member  of  society  is  always 
round  the  corner.  The  capricious  uncle,  as  well  as  the 
steady  friend,  is  a  bachelor,  and  it  is  perhaps  to  exhibit  the 
beautiful  economy-  of  nature  that  Mr.  Byron  makes  the  help  of  two 
unmarried  persons  necessary  to  the  success  of  a  single  marriage. 
This  young  couple  could  never  have  got  along  without  the  uncle's 
cash  and  the  friend's  advice.  The  uncle,  who  is  well  acted  by 
Mr-.  Hermann  Vezin,  may  claim  a  high  place  among  the  monsters 
of  comedy,  for  he  stops  remittances  immediately  after  the  marriage, 
and  leaves  his  nephew  on  his  wedding  torn-  without  the  means  of 
paying  for  such  common  necessaries  as  cigars  or  a  bottle  of  fine 
dry  sherry  after  a  morning  stroll.  There  are  now  so  many  theatres, 
and  it  is  so  difficult  to  feel  any  preference  for  one  over  another,  that 
perhaps  a  theatre  on  “temperance  principles”  might  be  successful. 
VVe  know  that  smoking  often  supplies  the  place  of  conversation, 
and  it  is  perhaps  on  this  account  that  modern  dramatists  so  often 
bring  it  on  the  stage.  The  young  husband  in  Mr.  Byron’s  play- 
throws  away  his  cigar  as  he  enters  the  room  where  his  wife  is,  and 
we  infer  that  author  or  actor  thinks  this  the  correct  thing  to  do,  at 
least  in  the  honeymoon.  If  the  cigar  is  lighted  in  order  to  show-  that 
the  smoker  knows  when  to  put  itout,  we  must  hope  thatthe  spectators 
appreciate  this  example  ol  polished  manners.  Old-fashioned  people 
might  perhaps  say  that  it  had  better  not  have  been  lighted  at  all, 
and.  that  an  actor  who  considers  a  cigar  or  pipe  necessary  to  make 
him  look  like  a  gentleman  ought  not  to  expect  success  in  refined 
comedy-.  Drinking  and  smoking  have  become  so  common  on  the 
stage  that  a  comedy  without  these  adjuncts  would  be  a  real 
novelty-;  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  might  call  a  public  meeting,  and, 
after  a  short  speech,  march  his  supporters  to  the  house  where  it 
w-as  to  be  performed.  Mr.  Byron  makes  some  fun  of  art  critics 
and  art  patrons,  and  he  puts  into  his  owm  mouth  a  recommendation 
to  a  struggling  artist  to  live  at  Camden  Tow-u  and  call  it  Regent’s 
Park  upon  his  cards.  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  his  writing,  and  it 
loses  nothing  in  delivery.  The  young  wife  is  made  interesting  by 
Miss  Garlotta  Addison,  and,  on  the  w:hole,  it  may  be  said  that 
Mr.  Byron  at  this  house  is  at  least  equal  to  Mr.  Burnand  at 
the  Opera  Comique,  and  a  formidable  rival  to  himself  at  the 
Vaudeville. 


TI-IE  CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 

A  N  acceptance  of  1 20  for  the  Cambridgeshire  might  naturally 
xA.  have  been  followed  by-  a  correspondingly  large  field,  for 
the  race  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  year,  and  the  course  is 
short ;  and  w-e  need  hardly  say-  that,  in  these  modern  days  of  racing, 
for  one  horse  that  can  go  two  miles  there  are  ten  satisfied  with 
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half  that  distance.  This  year,  however,  the  Cambridgeshire  has 
been  a  good  deal  discounted  by  the  Cesarewitch.  An  unusually 
large  field,  a  goodly  proportion  of  which  was  engaged  in  the 
Cambridgeshire  also,  started  for  the  longer  race ;  aud  Duke  of 
Parma,  Pageant,  Perplexe,  and  Parempuyre  so  efi'ectually  disposed 
of  their  thirty-three  antagonists  that  there  seemed  little  chance  of 
any  behind  the  leading  four  mending  matters  in  the  short  race. 
As  neither  Duke  of  Parma  nor  Perplexe  was  engaged,  attention 
was  mainly  directed  to  the  other  two ;  and  Pageant  was  so 
evidently  second  best  on  his  merits,  and  held  such  a  commanding 
position  throughout  the  race  for  the  Cesarewitch,  that  he  was 
speedily  installed  favourite  for  the  Cambridgeshire.  The  old 
stagers  who  annually  station  themselves  at  the  Bushes  in  search 
of  something  that  is  going  well  within  itself  at  that  point,  but 
that  cannot  endure  to  the  end  of  the  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  got 
little  by  their  pains  this  year ;  and  the  easy  victory  of  the 
feather-weighted  Duke  of  Parma,  coupled  with  the  forward 
running  of  Pageant,  satisfied  most  of  the  owners  of  Cesare¬ 
witch  horses  engaged  in  the  Cambridgeshire  that  there  was 
little  use  in  pulling  them  out  a  second  time.  Hence  the 
Cambridgeshire  field  dwindled  down  by  degrees,  and,  instead 
of  the  forty-five  or  fifty  at  one  time  reckoned  upon,  only  thirty- 
seven  in  the  end  mustered  at  the  post.  The  tremendous  rains 
of  the  preceding  week  had  made  the  ground  deep  and  holding, 
and  this  circumstance  no  doubt  led  to  the  withdrawal  of  some 
horses  whose  names  would  otherwise  have  been  found  among  the 
starters.  Nothing  so  much  upsets  the  calculations  of  trainers,  or 
so  effectually  affects  the  value  of  private  trials,  as  sudden  and  severe 
changes  of  the  weather  ;  and  in  every  large  handicap  entry  there  are 
sure  to  be  a  fair  number  of  weak-backed  or  weak-kneed  horses 
destitute  of  any  ability  to  make  their  way  through  dirt  up  a  severe 
hill.  The  Cambridgeshire  candidates,  however,  were  quite  strong- 
enough,  independently  of  those  who  cried  content  after  the 
Cesarewitch  and  of  those  whom  the  heavy  going  frightened  away,  to 
make  up  a  very  fine  field — fine  at  least  in  point  of  numbers.  Thirty- 
seven  starters  for  a  race  in  which  almost  everything  depends  on  the 
start  are  as  much  as  any  ordinary  starter  can  manage,  and  they  gener¬ 
ally  contrive  to  keep  him  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  irritation  for 
a  good  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  horn-,  as  well  as  to  tax  pretty 
severely  the  patience  of  the  spectators.  We  do  not  fancy  then 
that  much  regret  was  felt  generally  when  it  was  found  that  there 
would  not  be  the  monster  field  for  the  Cambridgeshire  that  had  at 
one  time  been  anticipated.  Few,  however,  of  the  candidates  whose 
names  have  been  prominently  brought  forward  in  the  last  few  weeks 
were  absentees,  and  not  many  complaints  could  have  been  made 
on  that  score. 

As  usual  in  this  race,  the  three-year-olds  furnished  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  field ;  in  fact,  they  numbered  eighteen  out 
of  thirty-seven  starters.  Among  them  we  may  mention  Grey 
Palmer,  Cceruleus,  winner  of  the  Great  Eastern  Handicap,  Coo- 
massie,  second  in  the  Steward's  Cup  and  winner  of  the  Chester¬ 
field  Cup  at  Goodwood,  Activity,  Leveret,  Wallsend,  and 
Harmonides.  Of  these  the  most  leniently  weighted  were  Grey 
Palmer,  Leveret,  and  Coeruleus,  the  latter  of  whom,  with  a  io-lb. 
penalty,  only  carried  6  st.  8  lbs.  The  ten  four-year-olds  in¬ 
cluded  Lemnos,  Organist,  Peeping  Tom,  Figaro  II.,  who  had 
been  purchased  by  the  owner  of  Lowlander  after  his  close  race 
at  the  last  meeting  with  Louise  Victoria,  Pageant,  second  in  the 
Cesarewitch,  Dalhain,  and  Sutton.  Of  these  Pageant  was  a  great 
favourite  on  account  of  his  most  recent  performance,  and  Sutton 
on  account  of  his  light  weight.  While  the  winner  of  the  Cesare¬ 
witch  has  never  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the  Cambridgeshire  also, 
the  second  in  the  longer  race  has  more  than  once  won  the  shorter. 
Pageant  was  not  only  second  in  the  Cesarewitch,  but  a  very  good 
second  also  ;  in  fact,  ho  was  the  only  one  of  Duke  of  Parma’s 
opponents  who  ever  gave  him  the  slightest  trouble.  On  the 
strength  of  this  performance  Pageant  was  justly  installed  a  leading 
favourite  for  the  Cambridgeshire  ;  and  probably  the  only  fear  in 
the  minds  of  his  supporters  was  lest  he  had  been  too  well  trained 
for  the  long  distance  to  be  in  fettle  for  the  short  spin  over  the 
Cambridgeshire  course.  Usually  one  pays  particular  attention 
to  those  horses  in  the  Cesarewitch  who,  after  showing  a  good 
turn  of  speed  up  to  the  Bushes  or  thereabouts,  die  away  in 
the  last  quarter  of  a  mile ;  and  from  this  division  formidable 
candidates  for  the  Cambridgeshire  not  unlrequently  spring. 
But  Pageant  was  running  strongly  up  to  the  very  end  of 
the  Cesarewitch,  and  had  evidently  been  prepared  with 
great  care  for  a  long-distance  race.  It  is  an  axiom  of  racing  that 
a  horse  cannot  possibly  be  prepared  for  a  long  and  a  short  course 
at  one  and  the  same  moment.  The  requisites — steady  staying 
power  in  the  one  case,  dash  of  speed  in  the  other — are  altogether 
different ;  and  the  possession  of  one  most  generally  involves  the 
temporary  loss  of  the  other.  In  the  case  of  Pageant  this  axiom 
was  amply  verified,  for  he  was  beaten  from  the  first  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridgeshire  through  inability  to  go  the  pace.  The  other  four-year- 
old  favourite,  Sutton,  had  nothing  to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  achieve¬ 
ments,  and  in  awarding  him  the  feather  weight  of  5  st.  13  lbs.  the 
handicapper  gave  him  quite  as  much  as  was  his  due  according  to 
his  public  running.  As  a  two-year-old,  wdien  known  as  the  Christ¬ 
mas  Pie  colt,  he  showed  some  glimmer  of  form ;  as  a  three- 
year-old  he  only  ran  once,  and  was  beaten  out  of  sight  by 
Queen  of  the  May  and  Kidbroolce;  and  this  year  he  lias  not 
appeared  in  public  before  last  Tuesday.  A  patched-up  four- 
year-old,  without  any  public  credentials  of  merit,  Sutton  might 
naturally  have  been  expected  to  figure  at  the  bottom  of  the 
handicap;  yet  the  confidence  with  which  he  was  supported  by 


his  friends  before  the  race,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  de« 
feated  a  very  superior  handicap  field,  showed  conclusively  that  he 
had  merit,  though  it  had  been  hidden  under  a  bushel,  that 
his  owner  fully  understood  and  appreciated  that  merit,  and 
that  the  virtue  of  patience,  so  necessary  to  secure  success  in 
modern  racing,  had  in  this  instance  been  admirably  culti¬ 
vated.  The  six  five-year-olds  were  Kaiser,  Lord  Gowran, 
third  in  the  Cambridgeshire  of  1874,  Thunder,  Queen  of  the 
Bees,  Itedworth,  and  Precentor;  and  of  these  Kaiser,  consider¬ 
ing  his  performances  at  two  and  three  years  of  age,  was  very 
leniently  treated  with  8  st.  7  lbs.,  especially  as  it  was  generally 
believed  that  a  mile  was  his  best  distance.  Lord  Gowran,  how¬ 
ever,  beat  him  fairly  and  squarely  in  the  race,  thus  affording  an¬ 
other  illustration  of  the  truth  that  horses  who  have  once  run  well 
over  a  particular  course  will  run  well  again.  The  three  six-year- 
olds  were  Pompadour,  Le  Champis,  and  Young  Sydmonton  ;  but 
they  need  not  receive  any  further  mention.  However  lightly 
weighted  they  may  be,  old  horses  in  vain  attempt  to  compete  with 
younger  ones  in  a  race  of  this  description  ;  for  no  advantage  in  the 
weights  can  compensate  for  that  loss  of  speed  which  is  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  advancing  years. 

The  field  thus  constituted  assembled  at  the  post  at  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time,  and,  miraculous  to  say,  were  despatched  on  their 
journey  almost  at  the  first  attempt.  The  spectators  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Stand  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes  when 
they  saw  the  flag  fall  two  minutes  after  it  had  been  raised; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  great  an  effect  the  unex¬ 
pected  suddenness  of  the  start  had  on  the  fortunes  of  the  race. 
When  there  are,  as  is  often  the  case,  twenty  or  thirty  false  starts, 
some  horses  lose  their  temper,  others  lose  their  positions,  and 
others  meet  with  some  casualty  which  extinguishes  their  chance. 
The  absence  of  any  false  starts  whatever  must  have  been  a  surprise  to 
owners  of  nervous  or  fidgety  horses  as  welcome  as  it  was  un¬ 
expected.  More  than  that,  the  race  itself  was  not  attended  by  so 
many  mischances  as  happen  not  unfrequently  when  such  a  crowd  of 
horses  are  engaged ;  though  Pompadour  was  knocked  down,  and  her 
leg  was  broken,  and  Leveret,  who  was  running  in  her  track,  was  not 
only  thrown  out  of  his  stride,  but  also,  we  believe,  sustained  consider¬ 
able  injury.  The  contest  was  a  very  one-sided  affair  all  through,  for 
the  favourite,  Sutton,  got  off  well,  went  to  the  front  immediately, 
had  his  field  well  beaten  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home,  and  finally 
won  in  a  canter  by  a  length  and  a  half.  Lord  Gowran  and  Grey 
Palmer  were  similarly  unchallenged  in  the  positions  they  occupied 
as  second  and  third  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  race, 
and  finished  in  the  order  named,  about  two  lengths  separating 
them.  Most  of  the  remaining  competitors  had  been  either  eased  or 
pulled  up  before  the  winner  had  passed  the  judge’s  chair, 
but  we  should  say  that  Kaiser  was  about  fourth  best  in  the 
race.  Like  the  Cesarewitch,  however,  the  Cambridgeshire  was  a 
runaway  affair  from  start  to  finish,  and  resulted  in  the  hollow 
victory  of  a  turned  loose  horse  who  on  public  running  was  of  little 
or  no  account.  We  confess  we  do  not  look  with  much  enthusiasm 
on  the  victories  of  such  animals  as  Duke  of  Parma  and  Sutton 
over  honest  and  approved  horses,  aud  we  should  be  glad  to  see  the 
minimum  weight  in  handicaps  raised,  so  that  the  recurrence  of 
such  victories  might  be  rendered  impossible ;  but  in  the  present 
condition  of  racing  it  is  hopeless  to  look  for  such  a  salutary 
reform. 

The  Criterion  is  no  longer  the  last  great  two-year-old  race  of  the 
season,  but  still  it  is  an  event  of  considerable  importance,  and  the 
meeting  in  it  last  Monday  of  two  such  cracks  as  Farnese  and 
Springfield  made  amends  for  any  shortcoming  in  point  of  numbers. 
Indeed  the  representatives  of  Lord  Falmouth  and  Sir.  Houldsworth 
were  so  far  in  advance  of  the  general  two-year-old  form  that  the 
Criterion  was  virtually  regarded  as  a  match  between  the  two  ;  and 
as  Lord  Falmouth’s  second  string,  Skylark,  was  withdrawn,  it 
appeared  evident  that  the  prospects  of  his  stable-companion 
Farnese  were  judged  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  In  the  face  of 
two  such  formidable  opponents,  only  four  antagonists  ventured  to 
put  in  an  appearance  ;  and  these  four  were  Clanronald,  Algarsyfe, 
Plutou,  and  Newport.  The  race  was  run  at  a  tremendous  pace, 
Springfield  hoping  that,  by  cutting  out  the  work  at  his  highest 
speed,  he  might  find  out  Famese’s  weak  point.  And  in  this  Mr. 
Houldsworth’s  horse  was  successful.  The  heavy  ground,  the  7  lbs. 
penalty,  and  the  pace,  all  together  told  on  Lord  Falmouth’s  roarer 
and  he  failed  to  rival  the  performance  of  a  still  greater  roarer,, 
Prince  Charlie,  over  the  same  course.  But  in  causing  the  down¬ 
fall  of  his  formidable  opponent,  Springfield  brought  about  his  own 
downfall  also.  The  severity  of  the  pace  told  its  tale  on  him  as 
well  as  on  Farnese,  and  in  the  last  few  hundred  yards  he  was 
visibly  tiring.  Nothing  is  more  commonly  observed  in  racing  than 
that,  when  two  horses  have  raced  each  other  to  a  standstill,  a  third 
suddenly  emerges  from  obscurity  and  takes  advantage  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  thus  offered  to  him.  So  it  fell  out  on  this  occasion,  tor 
when  Farnese  and  Springfield  were  wearing  each  other  out, 
Clanronald  began  to  creep  up,  and  though  he  stumbled  near  the 
finish  at  a  most  critical  moment,  he  still  managed  to  get  his  head 
in  front  in  the  very  last  stride,  and  snatch  the  victory  from  the 
hitherto  unbeaten  Springfield.  The  public  performances  of  Clan¬ 
ronald  have  not  been  of  much  account.  At  Doncaster  he  was  an 
indifferent  third  to  two  such  moderate  and  such  ungenerous  horses 
as  Glendale  and  Gilestone ;  and  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  though 
he  showed  a  fair  turn  of  speed,  he  was  never  really  dangerous. 
His  solitary  victory,  previously  to  the  Criterion,  was  achieved  in 
a  match  against  Plaything ;  and  in  the  estimation  of  his  stable 
he  was  so  vastly  inferior  to  Farnese  that  his  chance  was  regarded  as 
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hopeless.  Subsequent  events  may  prove  him  to  he  a  horse  of 
superior  merit,  but  for  the  present  we  must  express  our  belief  that 
accident  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  his  victory  in  the  Criterion 
Stakes. 


BE  VIEWS. 


MICHELET  AND  SIMPSON’S  MODERN  HISTORY.* 

MICHELET’S  Precis  cle  VHistoire  moderne,  “  prescrit . 

•  dans  les  colleges  royaux  et  dans  les  etablissements  destruc¬ 
tion  publique,”  is,  we  believe,  now  out  of  print,  and  what  may  be 
prescrit  in  its  stead  our  knowledge  of  the  progress  of  education  in 
Prance  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  say.  In  1837,  when 
Michelet’s  first  edition  was  published,  it  might  not  seem  absurd 
that  a  book  professing  to  deal  with  modern  history  should  stop 
short  at  the  meeting  of  the  States-General  in  1789-  In  the  present 
day  a  work  with  such  a  limit  would  hardly  be  thought  to  answer 
to  its  name ;  and  accordingly  the  translator  has  supplied  a  con¬ 
tinuation  bringing  the  volume  down  to  the  dates  of  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon’s  Presidency,  and  the  coming  in  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Ministry. 
It  is  sad  to  see  how  much  more  is  necessary  to  be  known  in  1875 
than  in  1837.  We  remember  hearing  a  schoolgirl,  who  was 
struggling  with  that  very  dreary  chapter  devoted  to  the  reign  of 
her  present  Majesty  which  is  appended  to  modern  editions  of  Mrs. 
Markham,  speculate  as  to  whether  centuries  hence  history  would 
still  begin  with  William  the  Conqueror.  Like  Macbeth,  she  saw 
visions  of  kingly  lines  stretching  out  to  the  crack  of  doom,  and 
with  them  the  necessary  accompaniment  of  infinite  additional 
chapters  of  Mrs.  Markham,  and  consequent  torments  to  generations 
upon  generations.  In  justice,  she  argued,  one  end  of  the  history 
hook  ought  to  move  on  as  rapidly  as  the  other,  and  for  every 
fresh  century  added  another  century  ought  to  be  cut  off  at  the 
beginning. 

Michelet’s  original  preface,  which  is  included  in  the  present 
translation,  is  worthy  of  note  as  a  good  description  of  what  a 
summary  of  history  ought  to  be.  The  new  school  who  require 
that  a  history  shall  treat  of  science,  poetry,  music,  painting, 
architecture— anything  but  the  deeds  of  warriors  and  rulers  which 
were  once  supposed  to  be  its  exclusive  theme — may  perhaps  be 
interested  in  seeing  what  so  brilliant  a  writer  thought  on  the 
subject: — 

D’abord  nous  avons  insists  sur  l’histoire  des  evenements  politiqnes,  plus 
que  sur  l’histoire  de  la  religion,  des  institutions,  du  commerce,  des  lettres  et 
des  arts.  Nous  n’ignorons  pas  que  la  seconde  est  plus  importante  encore 
que  la  premiere ;  mais  c’est  par  l’etude  de  la  premiere  qu’on  doit 
commencer. 

The  precis,  in  its  best  parts  at  any  rate,  has  the  characteristic 
merits  of  French  work — the  sense  of  proportion  and  perspective, 
and  the  art  of  conveying  complex  ideas  in  a  few  crisp  phrases. 
The  author’s  plan,  first  to  mark 

l’unitd  dramatique  de  l’histoire  des  trois  demiers  sifeeles ;  ensuite,  representer 
toutes  les  idees  intermediaires,  non  par  des  expressions  abstraites,  niais  par 
desfaits  caraeteristiques  qui  pussent  saisir  de  jeunes  imaginations, 

is  carried  out  with  considerable  skill,  and  the  narrative  is  full  of 
brief  and  epigrammatic,  sometimes  perhaps  too  epigrammatic, 
phrases,  such  as  take  hold  of  the  mind  and  are  not  easily  for¬ 
gotten.  To  take  a  single  specimen,  how  keen  is  the  sarcasm 
with  which  the  unsubstantial  benevolence  and  affected  simplicity 
of  the  first  years  of  Louis  XYI.’s  reign  are  described: — 

Ce  fut  pour  cette  vieille  societe  une  epoque  de  bonheur  et  de  naif  atten- 
drissement ;  elle  pleurait,  s’admirait  dans  ses  larmes,  et  se  croyait  rajcunie. 
...  La  reine  se  hatissait  dans  Trianon  un  hameau,  une  ferme.  Les  pliilo- 
sophes  conduisaient  la  charrue,  par  ecrit.  “  Choiseul  est  agricole,  et  Vol¬ 
taire  est  fermier.”  Tout  le  monde  s’interessait  au  peuple,  aimait  le  peuple, 
dcrivait  pour  le  peuple  ;  la  bienfaisance  etait  de  bon  ton,  on  faisait  de  petites 
aumones  et  de  grandes  fetes. 

Pendant  que  la  haute  societe  jouait  sincerement  cette  eom^die  senti- 
mentale,  continuait  le  grand  mouvement  du  monde,  qui  dans  un  moment 
allait  tout  emporter. 

It  may  of  course  be  questioned  whether  this  sort  of  sharp  writing 
is  the  best  thing  for  learners,  who  probably  do  not  understand  the 
allusions,  and  are  perplexed  and  irritated  by  not  knowing  how 
much  of  it  to  believe.  In  an  earlier  passage  we  note  a  curious 
instance  of  reluctant  and  half-hearted  homage  to  truth.  The  text 
cites  an  awful  specimen  of  a  feudal  tyrant  in  the  person  of  a 
“  Count  of  Armagnac,  styling  himself  ‘  Count  by  the  Grace  of 
God,’"  who  “  hanged  the  officers  of  the  Parliament,  married  his 
own  sister,  and  beat  his  confessor  when  he  refused  to  absolve  him.” 
In  a  foot-note  Michelet  reveals  that  he  has  rolled  two  successive 
Counts  of  Armagnac  into  one  ;  but  to  quench  the  fire  and  spirit  of 
the  text  by  bringing  it  into  accordance  with  facts  was  evidently 
more  than  his  virtue  was  capable  of. 

The  best  parts  of  the  book  are  naturally  those  relating  to  French 
history,  which  indeed,  from  the  days  of  Louis  XIY.  downwards, 
well  nigh  crowds  out  that  of  other  countries.  In  particular,  the 
internal  affairs  of  England  after  the  death  of  Charles  I. — not  by 
any  means  the  least  important  part  of  our  history — are  treated  in 
a  very  perfunctory  fashion,  being  passed  over  in  a  few  rapid 

*  A  Summary  of  Modern  History.  Translated  from  the  French  of  M. 
Michelet,  and  continued  to  the  Present  T*ne.  By  M.  C.  M.  Simpson,  Trans¬ 
lator  of  “Napoleon  Buonaparte’s  Letters  to  King  Joseph,”  “Memoir, 
Letters,  and  Remains  of  Alexis  de  Toequeville,”  &c.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.  1875. 


notices  or  allusions  in  the  text,  and  a  dry  chronological  skeleton  in 
the  foot-notes.  In  these  last  we  find  against  the  year  1679,  “  The 
Dukeof  York  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the  throne.”  Michelet, 
we  suppose,  had  seen  that  a  Bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought  in, 
and  forgot  to  ascertain  whether  it  ever  became  law.  On  William 
of  Orange,  whose  Continental  importance  procures  him  more  at¬ 
tention  than  is  vouchsafed  to  his  immediate  predecessors  or  suc¬ 
cessors  on  the  English  throne,  a  characteristic  remark  is  made  :— 
“  II  n’eut  qu’une  passion,  mais  atroce ;  la  haine  de  la  France.”  In 
Michelet’s  eyes  it  was  “  atrocious  ”  that  a  man  should  feel  resent¬ 
ment  against  the  invaders  of  his  native  land  when  those  invaders 
happened  to  be  Frenchmen.  The  translator  softens  the  epithet 
into  “  overwhelming.”  The  period  of  English  history  which  lies 
between  Henry  YI.  and  Charles  I.  is  treated  more  fully,  and  the 
author  waxes  eloquent,  though  hardly  accurate,  in  his  description 
of  the  abasement  of  the  nobles  under  Henry  VII. : — 

In  order  to  live  at  the  Court,  they  quitted  the  ancient  castles  in  which 
they  had  reigned  as  sovereigns  ever  since  the  Conquest.  They  gave  up  the 
sumptuous  hospitality  by  which  they  had  so  long  secured  the  fidelity  of 
their  vassals.  The  followers  of  the  Barons  found  their  banqueting  halls 
and  the  courts  of  justice  deserted ;  they  abandoned  those  who  had 
abandoned  them,  and  returned  home  King’s  men  (Abolition  of  the  Right  of 
Maintenance). 

As  every  one  wbo  bas  looked  into  the  Statute-book  knows,  from 
the  time  of  Edward  I.  onwards,  enactments  against  “Maintainers 
of  Quarrels  ”  abound ;  and  the  giving  of  liveries  to  retainers,  a 
practice  which  often  cloaked  a  confederacy  of  maintenance,  was 
prohibited  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Henry  VII. ’s 
merit  was  that  he  was  the  first  to  succeed  in  putting  down  these 
illegal  customs.  It  is  pretty  plain  that  Michelet  had  never  grasped 
the  nature  of  the  offence,  which  he  turned  into  a  “  right,”  of 
maintenance,  and  perhaps  conceived  that  it  meant  the  right  to 
maintain  retainers,  in  which  case  its  abolition  is  hardly  a  proof  of 
the  readiness  to  abandon  their  men  with  which  he  taunts  the 
barons.  When  a  display  of  liveried  retainers  involved  “  My  at¬ 
torney  must  speak  with  you,”  and  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds,  as 
in  the  Earl  of  Oxford’s  case,  a  baron  might  fairly  plead  that  it  was 
not  his  fault  if  his  hospitality  fell  off.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
French  historian  thought  that  the  “  droit  de  maintenance  ”  meant 
the  retainers’  right  to  be  maintained,  to  have  six  oxen  provided 
for  one  meal,  and  to  carry  off  pieces  of  meat  on  the  points  of 
their  daggers,  after  the  liberal  fashion  of  the  King-maker’s  house. 
Like  Frenchmen  in  general,  Michelet  was  inclined  to  exaggerate 
the  power  of  that  bite  noire,  “  la  feodalite,”  in  England,  as  when 
he  says : — “  Elle  prolonge  son  independance  ”  (a  phrase  for  which 
the  translator  substitutes  the  yet  stronger  expression  “  it  continued 
to  exist  without  control  ”)  .  .  .  “  en  Angleterre,  a  la  faveur  des 
guerres  des  Roses.”  Except  in  Stephen’s  days,  when  all  hell  broke 
loose,  feudalism  in  this  country  was  never  really  independent  or 
uncontrolled. 

The  English  addition  to  the  book,  so  far  from  being  carried  out 
in  the  style  of  Michelet,  does  not  pretend  to  be  more  than  a  bare 
record  of  facts,  and  is  not  always  as  accurate  as  an  epitome  is  bound 
to  be.  The  wording  of  one  passage  conveys  the  idea,  if  it  does 
not  actually  say,  that  the  French  National  Convention  of  1792 
succeeded  the  Legislative  Assembly  before  the  September  massacres, 
instead  of  more  than  a  fortnight  after.  Louis  XVI.  was  not  con¬ 
demned  on  the  26th  December,  but  on  the  17th  January.  The 
worship  of  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  the  changing  of  the  names  of 
the  months,  and  the  division  of  the^country  into  departments,  are 
all  lumped  together  as  the  doings  of  the  Ilebertists,  or  at  any  rate 
of  the  Convention.  In  fact,  the  division  into  departments  was 
the  work  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  more  than  three  years 
before  the  Convention  decreed  Thermidor-  and  Messidor,  and  all 
the  fanciful  names  which  make  the  chronology  of  the  Revolution 
as  bewildering  as  it  is  ridiculous.  The  country,  we  are  further 
told,  “  was  now  declared  an  Indivisible  Republic,  in  compliance 
with  the  Girondist  scheme  for  establishing  a  system  of  Federal 
States.”  The  federal  schemes  of  the  Girondists  were  the  very 
thing  against  which  the  epithet  of  “  indivisible  ”  was  levelled.  The 
Directory  is  said  to  have  “  assumed  the  conduct  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  ”  on  the  22nd  August,  1795.  The  Constitution  in  which  the 
Directory  formed  the  executive  power  was  indeed  decreed  at  that 
date,  but  the  Directors  were  not  even  chosen  till  October.  It  is 
not  strictly  true  that,  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  Napoleon, 
England  retained  “  in  Europe  nothing  save  moral  prestige,”  seeing 
that  she  kept  Malta  and  Heligoland.  To  say  that  Mr.  Peel  “  passed 
an  Act  ”  is  permissible  in  conversation,  but  not  accurate  enough  for 
historical  writing. 

The  translation  runs  freely  and  easily,  and  often  succeeds  in 
preserving  the  grace  and  point  of  the  original ;  but  nevertheless  we 
not  unfrequently  detect  failures  to  perceive  and  to  give  the  full 
meaning  of  a  word  or  a  phrase,  and  sometimes  actual  grammatical 
inaccuracies.  We  could  cite  a  good  many  instances  of  this  want 
of  care  or  of  knowledge,  but  we  will  mention  only  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  “  On  ptotendait,”  which  means  nothing  more  than  that 
it  was  asserted,  is  translated  “  It  was  pretended,”  words  conveying 
a  very  different  meaning.  “Griefs”  in  French  is  not  equiva¬ 
lent  to  “  griefs  ”  in  English.  “  Labourer  ”  does  not  answer  to 
“  agricole,  which  ought  to  have  been  translated  “agriculturist” 
or  “  husbandman.”  “  The  feudal  system  had  triumphed  through¬ 
out  the  Empire  ”  does  not  convey  the  same  idea  as  “  la  feodalite  a 
triomphe  de  l’Empire.”  In  the  original  we  read  that  “LesCon- 
dottieri  promenaient  a  travel’s  1’Italie  des  troupes  indisciplinees  ”  ; 
the  translator,  evidently  not  recognizing  promener  as  an  active 
verb,  confounds  the  Gondottieri  with  their  men  by  rendering  the 
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phrase  thus : — “  The  Oondottieri  who  marched  through  Italy  were 
bodies  of  undisciplined  troops.”  We  admit  that  it  would  not  be 
easy  to  turn  such  a  phrase  as  “  Cette  fievre  de  dissolution  niveleuse 
coula  par  torrents  dans  les  lettres  de  la  nouvelle  Ileloi'se  ”  into 
rational-sounding  English,  hut  it  is  a  mere  shirking  of  the  diffi- 
culty  to  translate  it  as  “  His  [Rousseau's]  feverish  energy  burns  in 
every  page  of  the  Nouvelle  lleloise.'’  The  original  French  does 
give  some  idea  of  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  Nouvelle  lleloise  ; 
the  English  version  tells  nothing.  At  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
History  a  long  extract  is  made  from  an  account  given  by  Henry  III. 
of  France,  at  that  time  only  King  of  Poland,  of  the  causes  and 
motives  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  winding  up  thus : — 
“  Voila,  Monsieur,  la  vraye  histoire  de  la  Sainct-Barthdlemy,  qui 
m’a  trouble  ceste  nuict  l’entendement.”  In  the  translation  this  be¬ 
comes,  “  This,  sir,  is  the  true  history  of  the  St.  Bartholomew,  of 
which  the  hearing  hath  troubled  me  much  this  night,”  a  statement 
obviously  out  of  place  in  the  mouth  of  one  who  was  speaking  from 
his  own  knowledge.  Entendement,  as  any  dictionary  will  show",  is 
not  hearing,  but  understanding,  intelligence,  sense ;  and  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  original  discourse,  of  which  Michelet  quotes  only  a 
small  part,  makes  it  plain  what  Henry  meant.  On  his  way  to 
Poland  he  had  passed  through  towns  in  the  Low  Countries,  “  ou 
il  y  avoit  des  Francois  fugitifs  et  refugiez,”  and  had  been  made  to 
feel  all  the  odium  which  the  massacre  had  brought  upon  him  and 
his  family.  Voices  of  reproach  and  insult  rose  from  among  the 
crowds  gathered  to  see  him  pass ;  even  at  banquets  given  in  his 
honour  taunting  allusions  had  been  made ;  malicious  hands  had 
placed  in  his  lodging  pictures  “  dans  lesquels  les  executions  de  la 
Sainct-Barthelemy,  faictes  a  Paris  et  autres  lieux,  estoient  peintes 
au  vif.”  The  result  was  that  on  the  second  night  after  his  arrival 
at  Cracow  Ilenry  could  not  close  his  eyes  for  thinking  on  the  St. 
Bartholomew,  and  was  at  last  fain  to  relieve  his  mind  by  sum¬ 
moning  to  his  bedside  a  confidant,  to  whom  he  poured  out  his 
story  of  the  preliminaries  of  the  “  execution,”  as  it  was  euphemis¬ 
tically  termed.  Weighed  down  with  the  sense  of  public  execra¬ 
tion,  feverish  with  sleeplessness,  tormented  by  what  the  narrator 
calls  “  importunes  imaginations,”  perhaps  by  gory  phantoms  such 
as  haunted  his  brother,  the  wretched  man  might  justly  say  that 
the  St.  Bartholomew  had  troubled  his  mind. 

On  the  whole,  though  Michelet’s  Precis  is  a  clever  sketch,  giving  a 
lively  idea  of  the  history  of  France  from  Fouis  XI.  to  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  worth  reading  in  its  own  language,  we  doubt  -whether  it 
has  solid  merit  enough  to  make  it  worth  translating  into  English, 
or  to  render  it  a  useful  school-book  for  English  learners. 


DIXON’S  WHITE  CONQUEST.* 

O IR  WALTER  SCOTT  used  to  say  that  the  best  rule  in 
k-5  choosing  the  title  of  a  novel  was  to  take  care  not  to  disclose 
the  nature  of  the  story,  and  the  author  of  White  Conquest  may 
possibly  have  had  this  precept  in  his  recollection  when  he  named 
his  book.  No  one  can  discover  from  such  a  title  whether  the  work 
to  which  it  is  prefixed  is  a  romance  or  a  history,  a  narrative  of 
travel  or  a  political  or  metaphysical  treatise ;  and  indeed,  even 
when  the  reader  opens  the  book  itself,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  exactly  to  what  branch  of  literature  it  is  to  be  supposed  to 
belong.  It  begins  very  much  in  the  style  of  one  of  Captain 
Mayne  Reid’s  novels.  The  first  chapter  is  headed  “  San  Carlos,” 
and  the  story  opens  with  a  histrionic  shout : — “  Ruins !  a  pile  of 
stone,  standing  in  a  country  of  mud-tracts,  adobe  ranches,  and 
timber-sheds?  ”  Why  this  description  should  be  put  in  the  form  of 
a  question,  suggesting  the  idea  of  a  conundrum,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.  However,  we  are  immediately  relieved  by  an  answer: — 
“  Yes,  broken  dome,  projecting  rafters,  crumbling  wall,  and  empty 
chancel,  open  to  the  wind  and  rain,  poetic  wrecks  of  what,  in  days 
gone  by,  have  been  a  cloister  and  a  church.”  We  are  next  treated 
to  a  little  natural  history.  “  An  owl  lifts  her  brow  and  hoots,” 
“  a  lizard  hisses  ” — do  lizards  hiss  ? — “  through  the  weeds,” 
“a  catamount  deserts  her  hole,  and  darts  into  bush.”  This 
seems  rather  a  weak  thing  for  a  catamount  to  do,  and  more 
might  surely  have  been  expected  from  such  an  animal  in  the 
hands  of  a  powerful  writer.  “  Near  by,  the  ocean  laps  in 
murmured  tones  along  a  sandy  beach.”  “  A  cry  of  gulls  and 
cormorants  is  answered  by  a  yell  of  sea-lions.”  But  “  these  mys¬ 
terious  voices  from  the  depths  of  nature  seem  to  feed  the  silence” — 
how  sounds  should  feed  silence  is  another  of  our  author’s  mysteries 
— “  and  make  the  solitude  complete.”  This  is  evidently  the 
churchyard  scene  of  the  old  melodrama,  and  we  know  the  stage 
directions  by  heart.  Footlights  down,  blue  fire'  to  burn,  and 
prepare  to  be  horrified  by  Caspar  and  liis  skulls.  But  somehow 
nothing  much  comes  of  it,  and  after  several  pages  of  fine  writing 
in  the  same  style,  we  learn  that  San  Carlos  is  a  ruined  Indian 
church  at  Carmelo  Bay,  and  are  tempted  to  ask  why  Mr.  Dixon 
did  not  say  so  at  first.  A  moment’s  reflection,  however,  suggests 
that  this  simple  and  natural  course  would  be  fatal  to  Mr.  Dixon's 
system  of  book-making,  the  principle  of  which  seems  to  be  to  say 
everything  in  the  biggest  words  and  most  roundabout  way.  If  he 
had  put  what  information  he  had  to  convey  into  plain  language, 
it  would  have  been  seen  at  once  how  little  there  was  in  it,  anil 
besides,  he  would  never  have  made  up  his  couple  of  volumes. 
Our  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  another  favourite  trick  of 
Mr.  Dixon's  style.  When  he  intends  to  be  particularly  pathetic  or 
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impressive,  he  falls  into  a  kind  of  bastard  rhythm  which  helps  to  keep 
up  the  impression  of  transpontine  tragedy;  as,  for  instance : — “  North 
of  this  sacred  spur,  but  running  side  by  side,  a  tamer  spur  runs  down 
from  Monte  Toro  ;  falling  with  gentler  slope  and  clothed  in  softer 
wToods.”  “No  line  is  dropped  into  the  flood  for  trout,  no  snare  is 
drawn  across  the  ford  for  duck.  All  nature  at  Carmelo  runs  to 
waste.”  “  Two  foreign  artists  come  into  these  parts.  For  what? 
To  grow  their  beards,  to  bronze  their  cheeks,  to  shake  the  dust  of 
Paris  from  their  feet.  Each  has  an  eye  for  nature,  observing 
her  moods  with  care,  noting  how  sunlight  plays  with  colour  in  the 
sea,  and  how  metallic  veins  add  lustre  to  the  earth.”  “  Adobe 
walls  soon  melt  away.  The  summer’s  sun  is  frying  them  to  dust ; 
the  winter  rain  is  washing  them  away.  Each  zephyr  steals 
some  grains  of  loam.”  “  M  ho  plants  these  stems  of  pine  in  holy 
soil  ?  Here  lies  the  mystery  of  that  aged  chief.”  “  There  flowed 
the  sea,  alive  with  smelts  and  seals.  Below  the  headland  they 
could  see  the  whales  go  sweeping  by.  Why  not  put  off  in  chase  ? 
It  was  a  dangerous  trade,  but  when  they  plied  it  eagerly,  they 
found  it  pay.”  “  A  hundred  villas  nestle  in  the  woods,  a  hundred 
chalets  climb  the  hills.”  “  With  gibe  and  curse  she  sent  him  to 
his  task,  with  pinch  and  cuff  she  lashed  him  to  his  yoke.” 
Nothing  can  be  more  tiresome  than  this  sing-song  bathos,  and 
the  writer  also  snatches  at  every  chance  of  alliteration,  however 
childish,  such  as  trough  and  tangle,  ridge  and  rock,  lop  and  lie, 
rove  and  rob,  hugging  and  mugging,  “  snug  in  their  huts,  they 
learned  to  wash  their  skins  and  put  on  shirt  and  shawl.”  Once  he 
has  to  speak  of  “  trapper  and  trooper,”  and  keeps  up  the  rattle, 
like  a  baby,  through  several  sentences.  San  Francisco  is  described 
as  a  city  of  white  houses,  which,  “  surging  up  two  hills,  creams 
round  their  sides,  and  runs  in  foam  towards  yet  more  distant 
heights.” 

As  an  example  of  book-making  these  volumes  no  doubt  display 
a  certain  kind  of  ingenuity.  The  writer  has  chosen  his  topics  with 
a  good  eye  for  sensational  effects,  and  his  method  of  dealing  with 
them  may  to  a  vulgar  taste  seem  vivid  and  picturesque.  The  title 
of  the  book  in  itself  tickles  curiosity.  People  wonder  what  White 
Conquest  can  be,  and  part  of  the  charm  of  the  publication  is  the 
mystery  of  the  subject.  An  ordinary  writer  would  probably  hav@ 
called  it  by  some  such  commonplace  name  as  “  Travels,”  or  “  Im¬ 
pressions  of  Travel,”  but  Mr.  Dixon  is  an  expert  in  his  trade,  and 
knows  better.  It  would  appear  that,  in  the  course  of  a  lecturing 
tour  in  America,  Mr.  Dixon  passed  through  California,  Texas,  and. 
some  parts  of  Mexico,  caught  glimpses  of  a  good  deal  of  strange 
life,  read  the  local  newspapers,  and  talked  freely  with  the  people  he 
met,  and  with  what  he  gathered  in  this  way  he  has  padded  out  a 
couple  of  big  volumes.  It  is  obvious  that  the  value  of  a  work  of 
this  kind  must  necessarily  depend  upon  the  degree  of  confidence 
with  which  the  author's  statements  can  be  received,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  Mr.  Dixon,  skimming  over  the  country  in  hasty 
flight,  as  he  appears  to  have  done,  is  entitled  to  express  himself 
in  such  positive  and  sweeping  terms  as  he  uses  with  regard 
to  the  condition  and  character  of  the  various  communities  which 
he  visited.  A  considerable  part  of  the  book — such,  for  instance, 
as  the  chapters  on  Brigands,  in  vol.  i.,  and  those  on  the  poli¬ 
tical  conflict  in  Louisiana  in  vol.  ii.— is  merely  a  compilation 
(the  fine  language  is  no  doubt  all  Mr.  Dixon’s  own)  from 
American  newspapers  and  other  publications,  and  might  very 
well  have  been  written  without  quitting  home.  The  remainder 
is  chiefly  loose  gossip  picked  up  in  railway  trains  and  hotels. 
The  author  himself  gives  us  some  insight  as  to  his  methods  of 
inquiry.  “  You  take  the  Indian,”  he  says,  “  as  he  is,  a  wreck  and 
waste  of  nature,  even  as  the  altar  of  Don  Carlos  is  a  wreck  and 
waste  of  art.  For  twenty  cents,  laid  out  in  whisky,  you  may  have 
the  story  of  his  life,  and  in  that  tale  the  romance  of  his  tribe,” 
which  Mr.  Dixon  then  proceeds  to  retail.  Again,  he  speaks  of  the 
information  obtained  from  “  a  stock-raiser  with  whom  we  swap 
drinks  at  an  outside  bar.”  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the  sort  of 
stories  which  may  be  collected  in  this  manner,  however  lively  and 
exciting,  are  not  always  of  the  most  trustworthy  kind.  Child 
murder  has,  Mr.  Dixon  says,  been  increasing  among  the  negroes  of 
the  Southern  States  ever  since  they  became  free,  and  “  is  uow  as 
common,  I  am  told,  in  the  Negro  swamp  as  in  a  Chinese 
street  or  on  a  Tartar  steppe.”  This  is  a  very  grave  statement, 
which  requires  to  be  supported  by  more  substantial  authority  than 
a  casual  “  I  am  told.”  Again,  he  says,  “  We  learn  on  good  autho¬ 
rity  that  there  were  three  thousand  murders  in  Texas  last  year, 
and.  that  nearly  all  these  murders  were  committed  by  negroes 
on  their  brother  blacks.”  But  the  “  good  authority  ”  would  be 
more  convincing  if  Mr.  Dixon  had  condescended  to  indicate 
the  source  from  which  the  information  came.  If  it  was  the 
result  of  swapping  drinks  with  people  in  the  street  whom  he  had 
never  seen  before,  and  of  whose  veracity  he  had  no  means  of 
judging,  it  might  not  be  worth  much.  Elsewhere  he  says,  “It  is 
the  short  and  simple  truth  to  say  that,  so  far  as  my  experience 
reaches,  no  officer  who  has  served  on  the  Plains  believes  that  any 
full-blooded  Indians  can  bo  civilized.”  This  is,  no  doubt,  short 
and  simple,  but  whether  it  can  be  taken  as  absolute  truth  is 
another  matter,  especially  as  we  do  not  know  how  far  Mr.  Dixon’s 
experience  reaches.  He  may  have  met  one  or  two  officers  who 
expressed  the  opinion  he  quotes,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  took  any  pains  to  verily  the  assertion  for  his  own  satisfac¬ 
tion.  What  Mr.  Dixon  has  to  say  on  these  and  other  subjects 
may  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  whether  it  is  worth  much 
may  reasonably  be  doubted. 

The  artificial  and  extravagant  tone  in  which  Mr.  Dixon  habitu¬ 
ally  writes  also  tends  to  deprive  his  book  of  value  as  a  work 
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of  information.  He  has  evidently  applied  himself  to  make 
his  pictures  as  startling  and  sensational  as  possible,  and  a 
vein  of  theatrical  exaggeration  runs  through  the  whole  of 
them.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  subjects  he  has 
to  deal  with  is  the  Louisiana  conflict  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
hut  he  spoils  the  narrative  by  his  violence  and  affectation.  General 
Grant  is  continually  dubbed  Caesar,  and  a  negro  Oiesar  is  even  in¬ 
troduced  to  keep  him  in  countenance.  General  Sheridan  is  spoken 
of  as  “  Little  Phil,  the  wild  Irish  devil,”  and  an  impertinent  in¬ 
trusion  is  made  into  his  private  life.  The  negro  difficulty  is  called 
the  Black  Agony;  Chinese  immigration  the  Y'ellow  Agony.  Every¬ 
thing-  is  painted  in  the  strongest  colours,  and  it  is  impossible  not 
to  l'eel  that  the  eagerness  of  the  artist  for  striking  effects 
weakens  the  force  of  his  testimony.  In  the  account  of  the 
Californian  brigands,  the  writer  does  his  best  to  give  a  romantic 
and  heroic  air  to  the  career  of  a  brutal  ruffian  who  seems  to  have 
been  guilty  of  almost  every  vice  and  crime,  and  he  even  follows  him, 
with  prurient  curiosity,  in  his  amours  as  well  as  his  murders. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dixon's  former  works  may 
remember  the  dangerous  fascination  which  a  particular  subject, 
or  class  of  subjects,  seems  to  exercise  over  his  mind;  and  tiffs 
tendency  is  also  observable  in  the  present  volume.  It  is  of 
course  impossible,  in  describing  life  among  such  communities 
as  Mr.  Dixon  visited,  to  ignore  altogether  the  looseness  and 
immorality  of  social  habits  which  is  apt  to  prevail,  but  it  might 
he  supposed  that  a  natural  instinct  would  lead  a  writer  to  pass 
over  such  matters  as  lightly  as  possible,  and  to  avoid  returning  to 
them  unnecessarily.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Dixon  would  seem  to  be 
of  a  different  opinion.  The  titles  of  the  chapters  on  “  Hybrids,” 
“White  Women,”  “Bucks  and  Squaws,”  “Red  Mormonism,” 
“  Polygamy,”  “  Fair  Women,’’  sufficiently  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  questions  which  are  raised,  and  even  in  other  places  the  author 
cannot  shake  himself  free  from  the  unpleasant  theme. 


SCOTTISH  ARCHERS.* 

millS  book,  its  author  tells  us,  was  first  spoken  of  a  hundred 
JL  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is  really  a  pity  that  it  was  not 
written  then.  As  it  is  swollen  to  its  present  size  by  the  very  un¬ 
interesting  annals  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers  for  the  last 
century  and  a  half,  had  it  been  written  when  it  was  first  talked 
of  it  must  have  contained  only  the  first  chapter;  and  as  that 
chapter  treats  of  the  early  history  of  archery  in  Scotland,  it  might 
have  been  written  quite  as  well  then  as  now.  But  a  very  catching 
fever  for  biography- writing  is  rife  in  the  literary  world  just  now. 
Other  books  are  jostled  from  their  places  by  “  Diaries  ’  or  “  Re¬ 
miniscences  ”  or  “  Recollections  ”  of  old  ladies  of  whom  the  world 
has  never  heard  till  it  sees  then-  names  in  gold  letters  on  the  back 
of  a  handsome  volume.  To  have  written  nursery  rhymes,  or  to 
have  written  pious  letters ;  to  have  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  or  to 
have  died  in  early  youth — are  any  of  them  distinction  enough 
to  provoke  this  ruthless  body-snatching.  The  victims  may  have 
led  humdrum  and  uneventful  lives,  jogging  on  from  cradle  to  grave 
in  a  decent  obscurity  only  varied  by  an  occasional  visit  to  friends 
or  neighbours  as  ordinary  as  themselves.  Still,  if  they  have  the 
ill-luck  to  number  a  gifted  niece  or  grandchild  among  their  descen¬ 
dants,  their  most  secret  words  and  works  and  ways  must  be  laid 
bare  to  pander  to  the  taste  of  readers  so  given  over  to  the  love  of 
gossip  that  its  cravings  must  be  fed  even  by  the  books  they 
read.  Out  of  the  most  paltry  materials  the  skilful  biographer  will 
spin  endless  yarn  of  trivial  details.  Stirred  by  a  somewhat 
similar  spirit,  Mr.  Balfour  Paul  has  taken  in  hand  to  make  a  book 
out  of  the  annals  of  a  Company  whose  existence,  we  venture  to  say, 
is  first  made  known  to  most  of  our  readers  by  the  inscription  on  the 
title-page.  To  those  whonow  hear  of  this  Scottish  Body-guard  for  the 
first  time  the  title  is  a  misleading  one,  and  may  lead  readers  not  very 
well  versed  in  Scottish  history  to  suppose  that  this  Company  of 
Archers  represents  the  ancient  national  body-guard  of  the  Rings  of 
Scots— a  corps  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  never  existed.  The 
Scots  Archer  Guard  which  the  King  of  France  kept  round  his 
throne,  choosing  rather  to  trust  the  safety  of  his  person  to  the 
arms  of  strangers  than  to  the  doubtful  loyalty  of  his  native-born 
subjects,  is  the  only  Scottish  Archer  Guard  that  can  claim  a  place 
in  history.  Formed  as  it  was  from  the  survivors  of  the  gallant  band 
who  went  to  succour  their  old  allies  in  the  dreary  struggle  of  the 
Hundred  Years’  War,  it  seems  somewhat  anomalous  that  the  Guard 
should  have  borne  the  weapon  which  never  became  naturalized  in 
Scotland.  But,  as  its  duty  lay  more  in  the  palace  than  in  the  open 
field,  it  was  an  archer  guard  in  name  alone.  From  time  to  time  its 
ranks  were  filled  up  by  the  younger  sons  of  the  noblest  Scottish 
houses,  who  were  treated  in  all  points  as  those  whom  the  Ring  de¬ 
lighted  to  honour.  Their  uniform  was  splendid,  and  their  claim  to 
rank  as  gentlemen  was  supported  by  the  retinue  which  each  one 
was  allowed  to  maintain.  Gradually  the  distinctive  nationality  of 
the  Guard  died  out ;  but  it  still  kept  its  Scottish  name,  and  some 
marks  of  its  Scottish  origin.  Even  when  there  was  no  longer  a  single 
Scot  within  its  ranks,  the  words  I  am  here,”  spoken  nightly  by  the 
guard  on  duty  at  the  palace  gate  in  answer  to  the  challenge  of 
the  Clerc  du  Guet,  sounded  strangely  outlandish  on  the  lips  of 
French  gallants  who  were  the  representatives  of  the  victors  of 
Beauge. 


_  *  The  History  of  the  Royal  Company  of  Archers,  the  Queen's  Body-guard 
for  Scotland.  I$y  James  Balfour  Paul.  Edinburgh  and  London :  William 
■Blackwood  &  Son.  187^. 


But  while  the  pick  of  his  subjects  thus  sotight  fortune  and  favour 
at  the  Court  of  a  foreign  prince,  the  King  of  Scots  at  home  had 
no  guard  at  all.  The  story  of  the  finding  of  the  King  on 
Flodden  field,  covered  by  the  dead  bodies  of  his  Archer  Guard,  is 
pure  fiction.  Strange  indeed  it  must  have  seemed  to  Mary  of  Guise, 
who  knew  well  the  showy  figures  of  the  Scots  Guard  so  high  in 
favour  at  the  Court  of  France,  to  find  that  her  husband,  the  King 
of  Scots  himself,  had  no  such  brilliant  corps  to  add  lustre  to  his 
throne.  Half  her  quarrels  with  the  nobles  during  her  regency 
sprang  from  her  attempts  to  supply  this  want  by  maintaining  a 
body  of  standing  troops.  Her  own  unprotected  state  seemed  to 
her  all  the  more  unreasonable  since  Angus  or  any  other  of  the 
great  nobles  could  come  to  Court  with  a  thousand  horsemen  at  his 
hack,  if  it  so  pleased  him.  And  still  stranger  must  it  have 
seemed  to  her  daughter,  Mary  Stuart,  that  the  only  part  of  her 
life  when  she  had  a  Scots  Guard  round  her  was  when  she  was 
Queen  of  France,  and  that  in  Scotland  their  services  were  denied 
her.  She  seems  to  have  supplied  the  deficiency  as  best  she  might 
out  of  her  own  purse.  At  least,  among  the  complaints  of  the 
Ministers  concerning  their  stipends  is  a  statement  that  the  expenses 
of  the  Queen’s  kitchen  and  of  the  Queen’s  Guard  so  ran  away  with 
the  thirds  of  benefices,  taken  by  the  Crown  in  the  first  place  with 
a  view  to  their  support,  that  they  could  get  hut  little  out  it.  The 
first  legally  organized  body-guard  was  established  by  James  the 
Sixth,  with  the  object  of  giving  the  captaincy  to  his  favourite, 
Esme  Stewart  of  Aubignfi. 

As  to  the  early  history  of  archery  in  Scotland  there  is  not 
much  to  say  about  it.  The  national  games  were  golf  and  foot¬ 
ball,  and  the  people  could  never  be  induced  to  take  kindly  to 
hows  and  arrows.  The  general  use  of  weapons  so  formidable 
south  of  the  Tweed  may  have  been  thought  to  savour  too 
much  of  English  influence  to  find  favour  north  of  the  Border. 
In  the  Scotch  system  of  fighting  there  was  no  room  for 
archers.  From  Bannockburn  to  Pinkie  Cleugh  the  strength  of 
the  Lowland  Scots  lay  in  the  hedgehog-like  clumps  of  infantry 
bristling  with  spear-points.  As  for  the  Highlanders,  they  either 
won  the  day  by  the  first  wild  onslaught  with  pike  and  claymore 
or  they  were  hopelessly  beaten.  The  dire  confusion  wrought 
again  and  again  by  the  flight  of  the  English  arrows  proves  that 
there  was  no  corresponding  force  in  the  Scots  army  to  oppose  them. 
Yet  Bruce  himself  saw  the  need  of  such  a  force.  No  sooner  was 
he  firmly  seated  on  his  throne  than  he  commanded  “that  ilk  man 
haveand  the  valoue  of  ane  kow  in  gudes  sail  have  ane  how  with 
ane  scheife  of  arrows,  that  is  twenty-torn-  arrows  or  ane  a  piece.” 
Then  it  is  the  King’s  will  that  all  “  seherifs  and  lords  of  the  land  sail 
make  inquisition  anent  the  premises,  and  sail  make  wapinschawin 
after  the  octaves  of  Pasche  next  following.” 

His  English  up-bringing  taught  James  III.  the  value  of  the 
English  archers,  and  accordingly  he  did  his  utmost  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  the  how  among  his  subjects  on  his  return  to  his 
own  kingdom.  But,  in  spite  of  his  command  that  “  All  men  busk 
them  to  be  archers  fra  they  he  twelve  yeirs  of  age,”  and  that  every 
full-grown  man  shall  come  to  the  butts  at  the'least  on  holy-days 
on  pain  of  having  a  wether  lifted  by  the  sheriff’  from  his  flock, 
archery  never  took  root  among  the  people.  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  succeeding  Jameses  passed  similar  statutes  enjoining  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  archery,  and  forbidding  the  national  game  of  golf  and  foot¬ 
ball  as  unprofitable  sports.  Whether  it  was  that  archery  was  so 
thoroughly  English  that  no  true-born  Scot  would  stoop  to  gain 
skill  at  it,  certain  it  is  that  the  statutes  neither  brought  shooting 
into  favour  nor  taught  the  Scots  to  become  unerring  marksmen. 
At  “  Christ’s  kirk  on  the  Green  ”  the  sorry  figure  which  his  coun¬ 
trymen  cut  when  they  took  a  how  in  their  hands  comes  under  the 
lash  of  the  poet’s  satire.  One  of  the  rowdy  company  at  the  fair 
sends  a  holt  at  another,  “  hut  comes  not  nigh  him  by  an  acre’s 
breadth.”  A  friend  comes  to  his  help,  and  draws  his  bow  at  the 
offender,  hut 

The  holt  flew  o’er  the  byre  ; 

One  cried  Eye  !  he  had  slain  a  priest 

A  mile  beyond  the  mire. 

It  was  not  until  the  use  of  bows  and  arrows  in  war  had  been 
superseded  by  the  introduction  of  firearms'  that  archery  began  to 
find  favour  in  Scotland  as  an  amusement.  Knox  tells  us  that 
the  fog  which  shrouded  Mary  Stuart’s  home-coming  was  so 
thick  as  to  make  it  impossible  to  see  “  the  length  of  a  pair  of 
buttes  ” — an  illustration  which  he  would  not  have  used  unless 
by  that  time  the  sight  of  butts  and  the  space  meted  out 
between  them  had  been  familiar  to  his  countrymen.  And  one 
of  the  most  daring  breaches  of  etiquette  by  which  the  Queen 
herself  a  few  years  later  scandalized  the  gossips  of  Europe  was 
by  shooting  a  match  at  the  butts  some  ten  days  after  she  had 
been  freed  from  her  worthless  husband.  The  sides  were  her¬ 
self  and  Both  well  against  Seton  and  Iluntly,  and  the  losers  after¬ 
wards  entertained  the  winning  side  to  a  dinner  at  Trenant.  The 
dinner  then,  as  now,  seemed  to  have  taken  its  place  as  the  most 
important  adjunct  of  such  amateur  archery.  Thus  brought  into 
fashion  by  the  Queen,  archery  became  a  very  popular  pastime. 
Many  of  the  chief  boroughs  had  silver  arrows  which  were  the  object 
of  yearly  competition  among  the  most  skilful  marksmen. 

The  Company  whose  history  is  now  before  us  was  formed  by 
an  association  of  gentlemen  in  1676.  Its  object  was  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  archcry  purely  as  an  amusement,  and  without  any  military 
or  political  aim.  It  is  thus  expressed  by  the  members  themselves 
when  they  scouted  the  proposal  that  they  should  em«ff  themselves 
as  a  Volunteer  corps : — “  It  is  important  to  keep  in  view  that  the 
j  object  for  which  the  Royal  Company  was  established  was  simply 
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for  reviving  and  keeping  up  the  ancient  custom  of  shooting  with 
bows  and  arrows  as  an  amusement.”  It  was,  in  fact,  merely  a 
social  guild,  which,  like  Freemasonry,  gave  its  members  an  excuse 
for  decking  themselves  out  in  a  fancy  war-paint,  and  for  much 
dinner-eating  and  toddy-drinking  in  each  other's  company.  The 
record  of  its  meetings  and  matches  is  only  varied  from  time  to 
■time  by  discussions  concerning  the  election  of  a  new  captain- 
general  or  a  proposed  change  in  the  cut  of  the  uniform,  or  by  notices 
■of  how  the  Company  had  come  off  triumphant  in  a  quarrel  with 
some  rival  archers  of  Kilwinning,  or  had  celebrated  the  final  adjust¬ 
ment  of  a  difference  with  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  by  a  public 
parade  with  a  dinner  at  the  end  of  it.  The  Company  rests  its  founda¬ 
tion  on  a  charter  granted  by  Queen  Anne,  by  which  the  members 
are  licensed  to  hold  their  matches  and  meeting's,  to  set  up  their 
butts,  and  to  exercise  themselves  in  shooting  at  them  so  long  as 
they  do  not  contravene  the  laws.  For  these  important  privileges 
they  were  bound  to  present  to  the  sovereign  yearly  u  one  pair  of 
barbed  arrows  at  the  term  of  Whitsunday,  if  asked  only.”  By  the 
charter  “  magistrates  or  any  others  ”  were  forbidden  to  put  any 
obstacles  or  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  Company  in  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  their  arms.  At  different  times  the  Company  had  some 
difficulty  in  defending  their  rights  against  the  tacksmeu  who 
rented  from  the  town  of  Edinburgh  the  meadows  in  which  their 
butts  were  set  up.  Sometimes  these  adversaries  strove  to 
limit  them  to  shooting  once  a  week  ouly  ;  or,  again,  tried 
to  shut  out  all  spectators  from  the  meadows.  As  though 
the  presence  of  spectators  were  not  the  very  cream  and  marrow 
of  all  such  displays  of  skill !  In  all  these  strifes  the  Com¬ 
pany  came  off'  victorious  on  the  strength  of  its  foundation 
charter.  A  length  a  iirm  of  cowfeeders  hit  on  a  happy  plan 
for  keeping  the  archers  off  their  pastures  without  laying  them¬ 
selves  open  to  the  charge  cf  molesting  them.  As  the  archers 
paid  no  deed  to  their  fences,  they  turned  some  bulls  into  the  park 
to  graze.  This  proved  effectual.  The  glare  of  a  live  bull's  eye 
unnerved  the  marksmen  aiming  at  its  painted  semblance.  The  fear 
of  being  thus  practically  “  put  to  the  horn  ”  overcame  their  love  of 
sport,  and  the  graziers  and  the  bulls  won  the  day,  while  the  bard 
of  the  Company  thus  turned  the  fears  of  his  fellow-archers  into  a 
witty  parody  on  a  well-known  song : — 

What  is  the  greatest  terror 

That  his  heart  can  ever  fear  ? 

’Tis  to  shoot  with  bow  and  arrow 

When  the  bulls  draw  near. 

“  Shooting  at  the  Goose,”  a  sport  much  in  favour  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Company,  might  furnish  a  pleasant  change  of  pastime  to  tire 
frequenters  of  pigeon-matches.  It  certainly  was  less  inhuman  than 
their  present  practice,  as  it  only  slaughtered  one  hird  at  a  time. 
It  is  thus  described:— “A  living  goose  was  hulled  and  Ligged  on 
a  turf  butt,  that  is  to  say,  her  body  was  buried  iu  the  turf,  her 
head  only  being  exposed  to  view.  The  competitors  then  shot  at 
this,  and  he  who  pierced  it  secured  the  bird  for  his  dinner.”  The 
proof  of  a  good  marksman  was  to  hit  the  hird  right  through  the 
eye.  A  small  glass  globe  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  mark  is  now 
the  substitute  for  the  goose  eye.  Mr.  Paul  has  found  a  parallel 
l'or  this  sport  across  the  Atlantic : — 

The  custom  bears  a  curious  resemblance  to  one  said  to  be  practised  by 
some  tribes  of  Korth  American  Indians.  13y  them  the  goose  is  buried  in 
the  ground,  the  head  and  neck  only  appearing.  The  latter  is  then  well 
greased ;  and  the  warriors  of  the  tribe,  mounted  on  swift  horses,  gallop  past 
the  helpless  victim,  each  rider  as  he  passes  stoopiug  down  amd  endeavouring 
to  pull  the  head  off,  or  pluck  the  bird  bodily  from  her  grave. 

Perhaps  the  American  Indians  whose  visit  in  I S 1 8  forms  one  of 
the  most  striking  events  in  the  annals  of  the  Company  recog¬ 
nized  their  national  diversion  and  joined  in  it.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  seems  to  have  been  very  battering  to  the  self-conceit 
of  these  Scottish  bowmen  to  find  that  their  outlandish  rivals 
could  not  take  so  sure  an  aim  at  any  considerable  distance- as  they 
could  themselves.  But  whether  shooting  at  the  goose  was  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Red  men  or  not,  the  prize  that  was  awarded  for 
it  came  oddly  enough  direct  from  the  hands  of  Indians  in 
another  hemisphere.  The  medal  which  is  held  by  the  “  Captain 
of  the  Goose  ”  is  made  out  of  fifty  pagodas  paid  by  Tippoo  Sultan 
to  the  allies  at  Seringapatam. 

The  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Scotland  brought  with  it  the  halcyon 
days  of  the  Company.  It  was  then  that  their  fancy  for  playing  at 
soldiers  received  the  royal  sanction,  and  that  the  peacelul  citizens 
of  Edinburgh  found  themselves  to  their  no  small  delight  enrolled 
as  a  real  live  body-guard.  Moreover  the  King  sent  to  the  officers 
of  the  Company  gold  and  silver  sticks,  so  as  to  place  them  on  the 
same  footing  wdth  the  officers  of  the  English  Guard.  And  the 
annals  of  the  Company  swell  with  pride  as  they  tell  how  the  Gold 
Stick  of  Scotland  came  next  to  the  Gold  Stick  of  England  in  the 
procession  at  the  coronations  of  William  and  of  our  present 
Queen.  The  only  other  occasion  on  which  the  Company  came 
out  iu  its  official  capacity  was  wheu  the  Queen  went  to  Scotland 
iu  184.2,  and  it  was  rather  a  failure  when  compared  with  the  bril¬ 
liant  success  of  its  debut.  They  were  ready  iu  all  the  splendour  of 
their  warlike  array  to  receive  their  sovereign  at  Grauton.  But 
the  Queen  drove  off'  at  once  to  Dalkeith,  a  step  for  which  the 
Archers  were  unprepared.  They  felt  that  “  it  was  impossi¬ 
ble  that  a  set  of  foot-guards  could  do  their  duty  round 
rapidly  driven  carriages,  a  troop  of  prancing  dragoons,  and  an  en¬ 
thusiastic  mob.”  The  Company  indeed  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
keep  the  mob  in  order  when  the  Queen  made  her  state  entry 
into  Edinburgh,  and  Lord  Elcho,  their  captain,  was  all  but 
jostled  over  the  traces  of  the  horses,  and  was  not  rescued  till  his 


arrows  had  beeu  broken  to  pieces.  On  the  next  visit  of  the  Queen, 
in  1 848,  the  offer  of  their  services  was  declined,  as  the  visit  was 
private  in  character.  The  Queen  no  doubt  thought  that  a  body¬ 
guard  of  efficient  policemen  might  he  more  useful  in  keeping  the 
overflowing  loyalty  of  her  subjects  within  comfortable  bounds  than 
their  fellow-citizens,  even  in  “  feir  of  weir,”  and  that  a  constable’s 
baton  would  he  the  most  serviceable  weapon  where  the  enemy  was 
at  too  close  quarters  to  he  intimidated  by  the  sight  of  bows  and 
arrows. 

Mr.  Balfour  Paul  has  clearly  done  his  best  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  the  Archers  without  committing  himself  to  the  historic  pedigree 
which  no  doubt  they  expected  him  to  find  for  the  Company.  To 
the  Archers  themselves  his  hook  will  he  very  attractive.  They  will 
con  the  minutes  of  the  Company  and  note  the  entries  of  its  parades 
and  its  dinners,  of  its  changes  of  raiment  and  changes  of  shooting- 
ground,  of  its  increase  of  members  and  deficiency  of  funds,  with 
much  the  same  gusto  as  that  with  which  the  writers  of  diaries 
scan  the  records  of  their  own  daily  shortcomings.  We  heartily 
agree  with  Mr.  Balfour  Paul  in  sense,  though  not  in  grammar,  when 
he  owns  that  “  the  mere  mention  of  the  repairs  on  the  butts  are 
not  of  any  general  interest.”  The  same  criticism  might  with  equal 
truth  he  applied  to  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  book. 


GUSTAVE  DIIOZ.* 

rjHITE  French  literary  public,  both  those  who  write  and  those 
-S-  who  read,  have  one  great  advantage  over  the  English  in  that 
they  are  free  from  the  tyranny  of  the  three-volume  novel.  For 
them  it  is  not  necessary  that  good  ideas  should  he  spoiled  by  being 
racked  and  stretched  to  an  unnatural  length,  or  that  bad  ones 
should  become  long  by  degrees  and  hideously  more  until  the  regu¬ 
lation  number  of  pages  is  reached.  Their  authors  are  enabled  to 
produce,  and  their  readers  are  well  content  to  accept,  the  single 
volumes  containing  either  a  whole  romance  or  a  collection  of  the 
short  stories  known  as  “  Contes  ”  or  “  Mouvelles.”  There  is  no¬ 
thing  to  prevent  their  ■writers  from  making  two  or  three  volumes 
if  they  have  matter  enough  to  till  them,  and  there  is  nothing  to  he 
gained  by  their  trailing  out  a  story  until  all  its  strength  is  lost. 
The  method  in  which  the  sale  of  books  is  conducted  in  Paris  is 
radically  different  from  that  adopted  in  London,  and  could  hardly 
he  followed  here.  The  expanse  over  which  circulating  libraries, 
booksellers,  and  their  customers,  extend  in  London  prevents  any 
such  immediate  and  rapid  sale  as  takes  place  in  Paris,  where  not 
unfrequently  a  whole  edition  of  a  popular  hook  is  sold  off  in  the 
course  of  a  day  upon  the  boulevard.  Again,  the  businesses  of  pub¬ 
lisher  aud  bookseller  are  not  here  combined  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  France,  and  the  interests  of  the  circulating  libraries  which  in¬ 
tervene  between  publisher  and  reader  have  to  he  considered.  These 
and  other  reasons  preserve  the  three-volume  system  in  England, 
hut  one  cannot  help  wishing  that  some  publisher  would  persistently 
try  the  experiment  of  breaking  through  the  senseless  and  accus¬ 
tomed  rule,  and  we  think  that  he  might  find  his  account  in  so 
doing. 

Among  French  writers  of  the  present  time  whose  works  seem 
always  exactly  to  fill  the  one  volume  in  which  they  are  con¬ 
tained,  M.  Gustave  Droz  holds  a  good  place.  He  began  and 
made  his  reputation  with  the  two  collections  of  short  stories 
and  sketches  called  Monsieur  Madame  et  JBebe  and  JEntre  Nous. 
In  these  there  appeared  much  original  observation,  a  power 
of  picturesque  description,  a  brilliant  faculty  for  hitting  oft'  a 
character  or  a  phase  of  society  in  a  few  words,  and,  we  are 
sorry  to  add,  a  very  strong  savour  of  impropriety.  In  some 
of  the  sketches,  as,  for  instance,  in  L' Omelette,  the  author 
discovered  a  tenderness  and  pathos  which  one  would  hardly 
have  expected,  judging  from  the  careless  animal  tone  of  the 
others.  Le  Cahicr  Bleu  de  Mile.  Cibot,  written  in  a  spirit  of  bitter 
indignation  at  the  system  of  education  which,  in  the  convent, 
teaches  evil  to  young  girls  under  the  pretence  of  aiding  them 
to  avoid  it,  and,  when  they  have  left  their  spiritual  guidance,  flings 
them  as  wives  to  the  first  man  of  means  who  is  ready  to  take 
them,  is  in  some  respects  the  writer’s  strongest  work.  Its  first 
half  is  written  with  a  biting  truth,  and  in  carrying  out  his  object, 
and  indicating'  the  ills  to  which  he  calls  attention,  the  writer 
observes  a  praiseworthy  reticence.  lie  refrains,  which  is  more 
than  some  French  writers  professing  the  same  object  would  have 
done,  from  making  capital  for  fine  writing  out  of  the  evil 
spot  which  he  desires  to  point  out ;  he  does  not  feel  it 
a  sacred  duty  to  linger  upon  every  repulsive  detail  of  the 
vicious  growths  which  he  would?  see  destroyed ;  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  he  thought  more  of  his  subject  than  of  himself  when 
he  wrote  of  it.  Unfortunately  the  second  half  of  the  hook,  after 
the  virtually  compulsory  marriage  of  his  heroine  to  a  man  whom 
her  imagination  exalts  with  some  difficulty  into  a  hero,  hut  who  is 
really  a  low  capricious  lop,  degenerates  into  a  history  of  a 
commonplace  and  disagreeable  intrigue,  relieved,  it  is  true,  b}'  some 
flashes  of  power,  hut  for  the  most  part  both  dull  and  unpleasant. 
It  is  difficult  to  pity  a  woman  who  clings  persistently  to  so  false 
and  wretched  a  creature  as  the  man  who  supplants  the  heroine's 
husband  in  Le  Collier  Bleu  de  Mile.  Cibot.  It  is  matter  for 
wonder,  after  one  has  read  a  certain  number  of  French  novels  and 
plays,  whether  the  ordinary  young  Frenchman  of  good  means  and 
position,  and  with  at  least  a  tolerable  education  and.  intellect,  is  in 
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truth  so  despicable  a  being  in  the  intimate  relations  of  life  as 
French  authors  make  him  out  to  he.  He  is  often  depicted  as  a 
person  without  principles  and  without  heart.  If  he  has  any  of  the 
human  feelings  indicated  under  the  collective  name  of  heart,  he  em¬ 
ploys  them  to  make  himself  and  all  about  him  wretched  by  indulging 
in  every  kind  of  hysterical  vagary.  And  in  that  case  his  misbehaviour 
is  put  rather  to  his  credit,  on  the  score  of  his  possessing  a  finely-strung 
organization,  which,  unable  to  support  the  ordinary  trials  of  life, 
rushes  to  a  mixture  of  tears  and  debauchery  for  consolation.  If 
he  has  any  principles,  they  generally  lead  him,  under  the  pretext 
of  being  “the  most  loyal  heart  in  the  world,”  or  “the  most 
honourable  man  one  can  hope  to  meet,”  to  make  some  revelation 
the  suppression  of  which  would  to  ordinary  minds  appear  a  matter 
ofcpurse. 

As  if  to  counterbalance  the  dreary  picture  of  life  given  in  Le 
Cahier  Bleu  cle  Mile.  Cibot.,  M.  Droz  has,  in  Autour  (Tune  Source, 
drawn  with  a  rare  force  and  delicacy  the  character  of  a  strong 
man  whom  chance  has  made  the  last  thing  that  he  ought  to  be — a 
priest — and  who  battles  successfully  with  persistent  temptations  to 
deviate  from  his  duty.  The  writer  gives  a  singular  pathos  to  his 
simple,  honest  nature  and  the  trials  which  it  endures,  and  the  book 
is  happily  relieved  by  pretty  descriptions  and  by  humorous 
sketches  of  village  life  and  character  of  various  sorts. 

The  Paquet  de  Lettres  is  a  clever  representation  of  a  double 
mistake.  One  set  of  letters  is  addressed  to  a  friend  by  a  fine  lady 
living  in  the  country  ;  the  other  is  sent  to  his  friend  by  a  young 
priest  who  has  just  settled  in  her  village.  The  lady’s  letters  throw 
out  hints  which  increase  in  mystery,  and  the  young  man’s  express 
his  delight  in  his  new  home  and  his  fear  that,  for  some  un¬ 
explained  reason,  he  may  be  forced  to  leave  it.  Finally,  his  letters 
conclude  with  an  expression  of  despair  at  his  being  compelled  to 
quit  the  neighbourhood  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  attachment 
which  he  has  inspired  in  the  mistress  of  the  chateau,  while  hers 
are  ended  by  a  profession  of  her  pity  for  the  poor  young  priest 
whose  peace  of  mind  her  unintentional  fascinations  have 
destroyed. 

M.  Droz’s  last  two  works,  which  have  been  the  immediate 
occasion  for  these  observations,  are  both  slight  in  construction, 
and  are  both  worked  out  with  accomplished  skill.  Une  Femme 
Genante  is,  as  the  author  says  in  his  dedication,  a  “petite 
fantaisie  qui  veut  etre  lue  comme  elle  a  ete  ecrite  ;  gaiement,  au 
coin  du  feu,  et  les  pieds  sur  les  chenets.”  The  extravagance  of 
its  motive  reminds  one  somewhat  of  M.  About’s  L' Homme  a 
V Oreille  Cassce,  but  the  treatment  of  the  two  writers  is  widely 
different.  M.  Droz’s  fantastic  tale  is  the  history  of  a  poetical 
apothecary  named  Corentin  Kerroch,  living  in  the  little  town  of 
Kerlawen,  who,  having  married  a  wife  whose  prosaic  bustling 
nature  is  far  removed  from  his  extravagant  ideal  of  her,  finds  true 
happiness  only  after  her  death,  when,  having  embalmed  her  and 
arranged  a  room  in  his  house  as  a  kind  of  sanctuary,  he  can  recite 
poetry  to  her  by  the  hour  together,  and  supply  the  desired  responses 
from  his  imagination.  Out  of  the  various  dangers  which  threaten 
the  discovery  of  his  secret  and  the  straits  to  which  he  is  driven  in 
avoiding  them  the  author  has  constructed  a  succession  of  ludicrous 
scenes  which  are  calculated  to  keep  a  reader  in  excellent  humour 
for  the  hour  or  so  which  their  reading  occupies.  To  attempt  any 
detailed  account  of  the  story  would  he  to  spoil  it ;  but  one  scene 
may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  the  author’s  humour.  After  the 
death  of  Kerroch's  first  wife  it  appears  desirable  to  Plumel,  an  old 
friend  of  his,  and  to  his  daughter,  that  an  ancient  project  for  con¬ 
verting  Mile.  Plumel  into  Mme.  Kerroch  should  be  carried  out.  A 
great  deal  of  fun  is  made  out  of  the  various  manoeuvres  by  which 
the  inconsolable  widower’s  attention  is  gradually  diverted  from 
the  past  to  the  present;  and  the  climax  is  reached  when  he  is 
gradually  led  on  to  descant  upon  all  the  faults  of  his  lately  adored 
wife.  The  confidences  between  him  and  Plumel  on  the  subject 
of  their  married  life  are  handled  with  an  admirable  skill : — 

“  Que  voulez-vous,  je  n’avais  pas  eu  de  jeimesse :  j’ai  fait  un  manage 
a'osurdc,  disait-il  im  soil*  a  son  ami  Plumel,  dans  un  moment  de  franchise. 

—  Cela  a  toujours  ete  mon  impression,  mon  cher  Kerroch. 

—  Je  vous  dis  cela  a  vous,  piirce  que  vous  etes  homme  a  comprendre  de 
scmblables  confidences.  Eh  bien.  .  .  —  il  approcha  sa  bouche  de  1’oreille 
de  Plumel,  —  franchement,  Celine  n’e'tait  pas  la  femme  que  j’aurais  du 
epouser.  C’cst  entre  nous,  au  moins,  ce  que  je  vous  confie  la ! 

—  Cela  va  sans  dire,  parbleu  !  D’ailleurs,  soit  dit  sans  vouloir  vous 
blesser,  mon  bon  ami,  je  1  ai  toujours  portee  sur  mes  epaules,  cette  pauvre 
Mme.  Kerroch !  Je  vous  l’avoue  carre'ment.  Eh  !  eh,  c’est  ma  maniere. 
Si  vous  voulez  un  homme  qui  ne  vous  disc  pas  la  verite,  ne  venez  pas  me 
trouver.  Cette  femme-la  etait  insupportable. 

—  Elle  avait  cependant  des  qualite's  bien  rares,  mon  cher  Plumel,  bien 
rares  par  le  temps  qui  court ;  des  qualite's.  .  .  uniques ;  mais.  .  . 

—  Une  femme  bouflie  d’orguefi !  un  brouillon,  un  brandon  de  discorde  ; 
cancaniere ! 

—  Elle  aimait  it  causer,  je  ne  vous  dis  pas ;  mais.  .  . 

******* 

—  Vous  ne  pretender,  pas,  j’imagine,  qu’elle  dtait  douce  et  bonne  ?  Je 
sais  ce  que  c’est  que  la  douceur  et  hi  bonte  d’une  femme. 

—  Je  ne  dis  pas  qu’elle  eut  ces  qualites-la,  mais  je  vous  en  prie,  Plumel, 
jugez-la  avec  indulgence.  Si  ce  n’est  pas  par  respect  pour  sa  me'moire,  que 
ce  soit  pour  moi ;  je  l’ai  tant  aimee !  Vous  avez  eu  deux  anges  it  votre 
foyer,  mon  cher  ami,  et  le  bonheur  rend  sev&re. 

i  —  Deux  anges !  Si  vous  entendez  par  lit  que  Mme.  Plumel  dtait.  l’un 
des  deux,  vous  etes  furieusement  dans  l’erreur,  mon  cher  gallon.  Mme. 
Plumel  avait  des  moments  qui  n’etaient  pas  droles. 

The  poetical  Kerroch’s  subsequent  ravings  about  Rosalie  Plumel, 
who  is  a  remarkably  ugly,  hard,  practical  woman  of  past  thirty, 
are  delicious : — 

Ce  qui  est  merveilleux  en  elle,  c’est  qu’on  ne  la  comprond  pas.  Et 
Cependant,  on  la  devine :  wysterieuse  et  charmante  comme  ces  matinees 


d’automne  oil  le  soleil,  it  peine  visible,  brille  h  travel's  le  triple  voile  du 
brouillard.  .  .  .  Rosalie  est  une  femme  superieure,  voilit  la  ve'rite  ;  et 
tout  naturellement  elle  n’a’pas  les  qualites  vulgaires  qui  attirent  les  yeux 
de  la  foule.  Sur  cent  hommes,  il  y  en  a  quatre-vingt-dix-neuf  qui  pas- 
seraient  it  cote  de  cette  femme-lit  sans  detoumer  la  tete ;  ils  ne  la 
devineraient  pas. 

The  strain  in  which  Les  Utangs  is  cast  is  as  tender  as  that  of 
Une  Femme  Genante  is  gay.  The  writer,  assuming  the  person¬ 
ality  of  a  young  man  descended  on  his  father’s  side  from  the  manu¬ 
facturing  classes,  on  his  mother’s  from  the  aristocrats  who  suffered 
under  the  Terror,  succeeds  in  arresting  the  reader’s  attention  during 
the  course  of  his  volume  by  nothing  more  exciting  than  an  old. 
story  of  love  and  danger  which  he  pieces  together  hit  by  hit  out  of 
a  set  of  his  family  papers  which  he  discovers.  It  is  a  common  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  introduction  of  letters  in  the  course  of  a  narrative 
is  tiresome,  and  it  is  no  small  tribute  to  M.  Droz’s  skill  that  the 
charm  of  freshness  and  nature  in  the  letters  of  Claire  d’Hanelay  to 
Reno  d’Ouquenay,  which  gradually  unfold  the  story  of  their  love 
and  its  end,  carries  the  reader  on  without  a  suspicion  of  weariness. 
The  author  has  an  uncommon  faculty  for  communicating  his  own 
sense  of  what  is  picturesque  and  graceful  to  hi3  readers  ;  it  would 
he  difficult  to  surpass  in  tender  prettiness  the  imaginary  pictures 
of  Claire  and  her  surroundings,  which  the  supposed  writer  of  the 
hook  conjures  up  from  the  letters  which  he  disinters.  From  much 
that  is  good  we  may  quote  a  passage  out  of  one  letter  written  in 
playful  irony  by  Claire  to  Rend,  who  has  just  been  fired  with 
revolutionary  ideas : — 

“  Porter  le  flambeau  de  la  ve'rite  dans  l’antre  obscur  des  vieilles  croyances, 
dis-tu  ;  mais,  mon  petit  Rend,  pourquoi  ces  vieilles  croyances  sont-elles  dans 
cet  antre  obscur  ?  Je  me  figure  une  espfece  de  cave  humide,  n’est-ce  pas  ? 
Qui  les  a  mises  dans  ce  vilain  endroit,  et  dans  quel  but  ?  Enfin  elles  sont 
la,  ces  vieilles  croyances,  ii  ce  que  tu  assures,  et  vous  allez  descendre  dans 
cette  cave  avec  le  flambeau  de  la  vdrite.  Que  pensez-vous  faire  ensuite  ? 
Parle-moi  sans  detour.  Mettre  le  feu  a  ces  vieilles  croyances  ?  Vous  serez 
enfumes  comme  des  jambons,  et  ton  parrain  justement,  qui  est  un  gros 
homme  et  respire  peDiblement,  va  se  trouver  dans  une  situation  terrible. 
Ah  !  voila  certes  une  jolie  besogne ;  tu  vas  roussir  tes  bas,  tacher  des  habits, 
souiller  ton  linge.  .  .  .  Deciddment,  chevalier,  rendez-moi  mes  manchettes. 

“Tu  ajoutes  plus  loin  que  la  raison  veut  etre  emancipee,  que  l’homme 
gemit  sous  le  poids  des  superstitions.  .  .  .  Par  ces  superstitions  tu  en- 
tends  les  vieilles  croyances  ?  Mais  puisqu’il  est  entendu  qu’elles  sont  en- 
terrdes  dans  l’antre  obscur,  comment  peuvent-elles  peser  aussi  lourdement 
sur  l’humanite  ?  Serait-ce  par  hasard  que  1’humanite  a  dtd  enfouie  sous 
les  vieilles  croyances  ?  Dans  ce  cas,  la  situation  est  epouvantable,  et  il  n’y 
a  pas  a  hesiter ;  il  faut,  coute  que  coute,  deterrer  l’humanite,  mais  ce  n’est 
plus  un  flambeau  qui  vous  est  necessaire,  c’est  une  pioche. 

“  Chevalier,  chevalier,  rendez-raoi  mes  manchettes.” 

Les  Etangs  will  recommend  itself  more  to  some  people  than  the 
other  of  M.  Droz’s  last  productions.  Une  Femme  Genante,  although 
there  is  no  grave  offence  in  it,  contains  passages  here  and  there 
which  might  appear  to  strict  English  ideas  what  a  French  writer 
was  pleased  the  other  day  to  call  “  schkocking.” 


GENERAL  LYSONS  ON  INFANTRY  PIQUETS.* 

AMONG  the  first  persons  out  of  Prussia  who  were  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  marvellous  power  displayed  by  the  needle- 
gun  during  its  short  use  against  the  Baden  insurgents  in  1 849  was 
our  own  great  Duke,  who,  though  not  then  active  in  official  life, 
had  yet  an  overmastering  authority  as  to  all  things  military.  It 
is  matter  of  notoriety  that  on  various  occasions,  even  to  those  of 
his  former  comrades  whom  he  most  respected,  and  who  were  deeply 
anxious  to  get  him  to  contemplate  the  certainty  of  change  in  small 
arms,  he  replied  sharply  that  the  Brown  Bess  which  had  done  so 
well  in  the  Peninsula  was  good  enough  to  serve  the  British  soldier 
still.  Those  who  repeated  this  saying,  mourning  anxiously  over 
it,  forgot  to  allow  for  the  effect  of  extreme  age  on  one  not  natu¬ 
rally  of  a  very  accommodating  character.  Plainly,  a  growing 
shortness  of  memory  must  have  caused  him  on  these  occasions  to 
ignore  the  value  which  he  himself  had  once  attached  to  the  services 
of  the  riflemen  of  the  King’s  German  Legion,  just  as  it  is  said  to 
have  made  him  condemn  the  firing  of  shells  from  cannon  as  a  need¬ 
less  innovation  in  modern  warfare,  forgetful  how  largely  his  own 
gunners  had  used  them.  Such  mistakes,  however,  were  too  slight 
and  colloquial,  or  too  carefully  kept  secret  at  the  time  by  those 
who  surrounded  the  old  hero,  to  affect  the  public  estimation  of 
his  infallibility  on  professional  matters,  well  founded  as  this  had 
been  in  the  instinctive  national  perception  of  the  genius  of  the  man 
who,  out  of  the  chaos  shot  ashore  at  Lisbon,  and  of  raw  Conti¬ 
nental  allies,  framed  the  victorious  army  that  “could  go  anywhere 
and  do  anything.”  This  belief  of  our  veteran  commander  in  the 
perfection  of  the  arms  with  which  he  had  won  might,  however, 
under  certain  contingencies  have  been  a  national  misfortune  for  us  ; 
and  indeed  it  is  well  Imown  that  it  needed  strenuous  exertions  on 
Lord  Ilardinge’s  part  to  get  the  Minie  put,  even  for  experimental 
purposes,  into  the  hands  of  our  soldiers  ;  and  this  not  very  long 
before  we  drifted  into  the  war  that  gave  us  an  Inkerman  to 
struggle  through,  and  saved  us  from  ruin  by  superiority  of  weapons 
even  more  than  by  any  other  aids. 

All  this,  however,  is  not  surprising  as  concerns  the  lifetime 
of  the  Duke.  Nor  is  the  excessive  confidence  placed  in  him  in 
those  years,  and  through  him  in  Peninsular  models,  a  matter 
for  sharp  criticism  nowadays,  though  it  may  he  interesting  as  a 
biographical  study.  But  what  is  more  astonishing,  and  not  by 
any  means  so  excusable,  is  that  there  still  exists  in  our  army  a 

*  Infantry  Piquets.  By  Major-General  D.  Lysons.  London  :  Mitchell 
&  Co.  1875. 
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powerful  element,  comprising  here  and  there  one  of  its  most  J 
intelligent  officers,  with  whom  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that  the  j 
British  service  should  not  learn  anything  new  from  the  out¬ 
side,  hut  go  on  self-contained  and  self-sufficient,  living  as  it  were 
from  hand  to  mouth  in  all  details,  concerned  chiefly  with  the 
trouble  of  getting  Parliament  to  vote  a  certain  number  of 
men  to  be  paid  for  as  long  a  period  of  continuous  service  as  it  is 
possible  to  exact,  and  to  spend  it  in  parade-ground  exercises. 
And  if  a  regulation  needs  revising,  or  a  piece  of  elementary  drill  re¬ 
modelling,  to  suit  the  fine  weapon  which  our  soldiers  have  happily 
managed  to  get  into  their  hands,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the 
Peninsular  model  and  no  other.  Craufurd,  the  Light  Division,  the 
heights  of  Albuera,  and  the  banks  of  the  Coa,  are  the  pet  words  in 
their  mouths  when  reform  is  suggested.  Just  so  the  military  pe¬ 
dants  of  Brunswick’s  day  swaggered  over  deeds  done  by  their 
fathers  and  uncles  under  Frederick,  and  boldly  discounted  the  in¬ 
evitable  success  of  the  Prussian  line  so  glorious  at  Leuthen  and 
Rossbach  when  tried  against  the  new  French  column.  Just  so 
certain  colonels  of  Zouaves,  or  of  very  light  and  loose  Chasseurs, 
were  recounting  a  little  more  than  five  years  ago  the  deeds  of  these 
warriors  in  the  Italian  war,  and  promising  themselves  a  new 
Montebello  and  a  greater  Solferino  when  their  nimble  battalions 
should  close  with  the  heavy  Landwehr  infantry  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Rhine. 

If  this  haughty  military  spirit  always  went  before  a  fall,  as 
it  did  with  them,  we  surely  should  have  reason  for  very  serious 
uneasiness  just  now  in  England.  For  Prussia  at  the  height  of 
her  pride,  France  in  her  most  foolish  Chauvinism,  was  not  more 
dangerously  reckless  of  the  military  changes  going  on  about  them 
than  have  the  partisans  of  the  good  old  Peninsular  standard  of 
military  excellence  been  of  late  among  ourselves.  Reaction  against 
excess  and  hurry  in  reform  has  become  for  a  time  a  powerful  senti¬ 
ment  throughout  the  nation,  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the 
armjr,  a  national  institution  in  a  very  real  and  vital  sense,  should 
escape  its  influence.  It  cannot,  as  we  have  before  pointed  out, 
be  a  mere  catering  to  supposed  prejudices  in  high  quarters  that 
causes  pamphlets  to  be  published  and  read  in  the  military  world 
which  propose  deliberately  to  go  back  fifty  or  sixty  years  in 
order  to  teach  British  soldiers  what  the  tactics  of  their  own 
age  should  be.  It  is  a  genuine  effect  of  the  stream  of  reaction 
on  certain  minds,  conscious  of  evils  that  want  remedying, 
gaps  to  be  filled  up,  mistakes  to  be  corrected,  and  yet  unwilling 
to  identify  themselves  with  aught  that  savours  of  progress  for 
progress’  sake.  Thus  we  have  had  a  well-known  military  writer 
of  late  telling  his  comrades  that  the  power  of  the  defensive  has 
been  vastly  increased  by  the  use  of  the  breechloader,  and  that 
this  increase  of  its  power  must  be  on  the  British  soldier’s  side ; 
both  of  which  are  as  unsafe  assertions  to  attempt  to  erect 
into  general  principles  as  it  is  possible  for  any  modern  soldier 
to  utter.  Thus,  too,  we  find  in  the  preface  to  the  little 
work  before  us— a  work  fresh  from  the  pen  of  a  very  able 
staff  officer  and  excellent  tactician — a  fallacy  as  astounding 
as  sophist  ever  put  in  words,  deliberately  laid  down  as  the 
author’s  guide  for  himself  and  his  readers.  “  Late  wars,”  says 
General  Lysons,  “from  the  shortness  of  their  duration,  and  on 
account  of  the  ascendency  so  soon  gained  by  one  army  over  the 
other,  have  afforded  but  little  fresh  instruction  respecting  outpost 
duties.  The  experiences  of  the  Peninsular  War,  in  which  two 
armies  fairly  matched  were  continually  moving  in  close  proximity 
to  each  other  for  several  years,  still  afford  the  best  examples  for 
our  guidance.”  As  though  the  Prussians  ever  had  more  completely 
the  upper  hand  over  Austrians  or  French  than  Wellington  had 
over  Joseph’s  or  Soult’s  troops  in  the  last  part  of  that  war ;  or  as 
though,  indeed,  there  were  any  proof  that  even  the  Frenchmen 
of  i8iowere  at  bottom  different  beings  in  mind  and  physique 
from  the  Frenchmen  of  1870. 

With  this  sort  of  theory  set  before  him,  General  Lysons  cannot 
but  go  wrong.  Not  but  that  he  is  too  practical  and  sensible  a 
soldier  to  fill  all  his  pamphlet  with  nonsense.  On  the  contrary, 
where  he  treats  of  the  details  of  the  duty  of  infantry  piquets,  the 
special  service  for  which  he  is  writing,  his  hints  are  often  valu¬ 
able  ;  and  his  statements  are  clear,  and  his  deductions  sound, 
provided  he  is  not  dealing  with  large  principles.  Where  he 
attempts  to  lay  down  these,  however,  he  begins  on  a  thoroughly 
false  foundation,  and  the  results,  however  painstaking,  cannot  be 
trustworthy. 

His  main  error,  to  go  straight  to  the  point,  is  in  the  endeavour 
to  upset  all  recent  experience  on  the  chief  head  in  the  matter  of 
outpost  duty,  the  use  of  reserves,  and  to  revert  to  Peninsular  rules. 
His  general  reason  for  doing  this  has  been  already  quoted.  It 
is  fair,  however,  to  state  in  his  own  words  his  whole  argument 
against  the  use  of  strong  reserves  to  the  outposts  of  a  force  . — 

The  advantage  of  large  supports  and  reserves  to  piquets  is,  moreover’ 
very  doubtful  ;  for,  if  attacked,  they  would  offer  powerful  resistance  to  the 
enemy,  and  force  him  to  bring  up  a  considerable  portion  of  his  army  to 
drive  them  in.  To  withdraw  a  large  body  of  men  thus  compromised  would  be 
a  matter  of  great  difficulty,  and  might  oblige  a  general  to  leave  the  position 
he  had  selected  and  prepared,  and  tight  on  ground  far  less  favourable,  in 
order  to  save  his  outposts — which  case  lias,  indeed,  occurred,  liven  should 
the  outposts  make  good  their  retreat,  the  arrival  of  so  large  a  force  beaten 
back  by  the  enemy  at  the  commencement  of  an  engagement,  would  tend  to 
discourage  the  rest. 

This  extract  is  from  General  Lysoris's  preface,  and  its  best  and 
simplest  refutation  may  be  found  in  a  few  lines  of  the  verv  first 
page  that  follows,  where  the  author  tells  us  truly  that  the  object 
of  piquets  is  “  that  soldiers  may  enjoy  repose  in  tlie  assurance  they 
will  not  be  taken  by  surprise.”  Now  soldiers,  if  in  any  great 


numbers,  require  a  considerable  time  to  get  out  of  their  bivouac 
into  fighting  order,  as  every  practical  soldier  knows.  It  is  just 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  gain  this  time,  and  to 
allow  the  outpost  line  to  do  what  Genaral  Lysons  himself  says 
(p.  30)  is  its  duty,  “  to  fall  hack  leisurely,  and  in  good  order,  when 
attacked,”  that  modern  generals  give  it  substantial  reserves.  To 
conclude  that  every  commander  who  does  this  would  be  induced 
on  that  account  to  rush  forward  with  his  whole  force  and  support 
his  retiring  outposts,  so  as  to  fight  away  from  his  chosen  position, 
because  some  one  did  this  somewhere  in  the  late  war,  is  to  frame 
a  general  rule  out  of  an  individual  mistake ;  an  error  in  common 
sense  which  the  author,  if  not  riding  a  hobby,  would  be  most  un¬ 
likely  to  commit. 

The  hobby  in  question  is  to  have  the  reserve  small  (for  it  is— 
p.  29 — called  incidentally  the  reserve),  and  to  give  it  the  old  name 
of  “  inlying  piquets,”  in  homage  to  Peninsular  tradition.  It 
seems  that  the  officers  “employed  in  the  Peninsular  War  ap¬ 
preciated  the  advantage  of  reserves,  but  learned  by  practical 
experience  the  difficulty  of  providing  them ;  they  consequently 
substituted  1  inlying  piquets.’  ”  Historically,  we  fear,  it  will 
he  found  that  they  did  uothing  of  the  sort.  They  simply  took 
the  practice  they  found  in  our  army,  which  in  all  such  matters 
copied  the  Prussian  more  closely  than  any  army  in  Europe 
is  copying  it  now;  and  they  applied  it  as  well  as  they 
could  to  their  practical  wants.  There  was  absolutely  nothing 
original  in  their  ideas  on  these  matters.  What  is  worth  copying 
from  their  school  is  the  pains  which  they  took  in  order  to  adapt  a 
Stitt'  and  heavy  system,  drawn  up  for  Silesian  and  Saxon  plains, 
to  the  exigencies  of  a  rough  mountain  frontier  war ;  not  their 
drill,  nor  the  principles  on  which  any  part  of  this,  including  the 
outpost  service,  was  founded ;  for  it  might  better  be  studied  in  the 
original  German  as  drawn  up  and  worked  out  for  Potsdam  parades 
half  a  century  before.  Our  author,  however,  though  not  forgetting 
that  his  hobby  of  the  inlying  piquets  is,  after  all,  only  a  reserve 
under  another  name,  prudently  omits  in  his  instructions  for  it 
(pp.  29,  30)  any  advice  as  to  what  it  is  to  do  in  case  of  a  general 
attack  on  the  line  of  outlying  piquets  in  front,  probably  feeling 
that,  as  it  is  so  weak,  the  latter  will  get  on  just  as  well  without  its 
aid  as  with  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may  he  spared  long 
enough  both  to  devise  and  put  in  practice  something  more  service¬ 
able  than  this  idea.  We  shall  have  some  one  proposing  next  to 
restore  the  Peninsular  system  complete  by  hiring  some  German 
hussars  to  do  the  cavalry  outpost  work  to  which  our  own  horse 
of  those  days  were  hardly  equal,  if  Pictou's  well-known  saying,. 
“  We  can  sleep  to-night,  the  Ring’s  Legion  Hussars  are  in  front,” 
he  as  well  founded  as  is  generally  believed. 

Apart  from  its  incorrect  thesis,  General  Lysons's  pamphlet  is  well 
worth  studying,  as  before  observed,  for  its  attention  to  details. 
There  are  many  shrewd,  short  directions  in  it  which  a  young  officer- 
going  on  picket  duty  under  any  general  system,  right  or  wrong, 
would  he  the  better  for  laying  to  heart.  The  author,  in  fact,  has- 
spared  no  pains  on  this  part  of  his  subject,  and  has  evidently 
thought  over  it  carefully,  as  well  as  studied  it  by  various  lights,, 
old  and  new,  down  to  the  recently  published  essay  of  Colonel 
Hamley.  In  this  sense  it  is  useful  enough;  and  perhaps  it  may 
be  for  such  ends,  as  well  as  with  a  view  to  the  freer  criticism 
of  it  by  practical  trial,  that  it  bears  on  its  title-page  the  “  pro¬ 
visional  ”  approval  of  the  War  Office.  That  this  dubious  sanction 
means  more  than  an  experimental  use,  we  do  not  believe.  For 
to  rehearse  deliberately  the  tactics  of  our  grandfathers  might  he  a 
proper  exercise  for  troops  if  peace  were  their  only  prospect ; 
hut  armies,  in  our  days  at  any  rate,  are  instruments  meant  first 
of  all  for  war.  War  is  an  art  that  declines  to  stand  still  to 
please  any  one’s  fancy  for  tradition,  however  honourable  that  tradi¬ 
tion  may  be. 


ANDERSSON’S  NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA.* 

JVTOTESof  Travel  in  South  Africa  is  in  some  degree  a  misnomer. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  copious  extracts  from  the  author’s 
travelling  journals,  but  the  hook  is  rather  the  account  of  an  ad¬ 
venturous  trader's  residence  in  Damaraland,  interspersed  with  his 
acute  observations  on  local  sport  and  zoology.  This  is  the  second 
posthumous  volume  by  Charles  Andersson  that  has  been  brought 
out  under  Mr.  Lloyd’s  editorship,  and  although  we  have  a  great 
regard  for  the  veteran  author  of  Scandinavian  Field  Sports,  we 
cannot  say  that  he  seems  to  bring  to  his  task  much  more  than  a 
name  that  is  highly  respected.  Sir.  Lloyd’s  personal  sporting  ex¬ 
periences  lay  in  very  different  latitudes  from  those  of  Southern 
Africa.  He  knows  more  of  the  habits  of  hybernating  hears 
and  skulking  lynxes,  than  of  those  of  elephants,  giraffes,  and 
koodoos.  So  he  has  modestly  confined  himself  very  much  to  the 
work  of  selection  from  Andersson’s  papers,  and,  except  in  questions 
of  ornithology,  when  he  does  favour  us  with  a  loot-note  it  is 
rather  interrogatory  than  critical  or  explanatory.  Thus  apropos 
of  a  memorandum  in  Andersson’s  journal,  “  Picked  up  a  good 
many  shells  this  morning,  but  they  seem  to  me  only  one 
or  two  kinds,”  Mr.  Lloyd  asks,  “  What  sort  of  shells  does 
Andersson  speak  of  both  here  and  elsewhere  ?  Gan  they  be 
the  cowrie  shells  which  serve  as  coin  in  parts  of  Africa  ?  ” 
We  should  say  that  the  internal  evidence  of  the  text  sufficiently 
refutes  this  innocent  suggestion.  We  may  he  sure  that  Andersson 
knew  cowrie  shells  when  he  saw  them,  and  would  never  have  noted 
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them  as  unfamiliar  species ;  but  we  can  only  conclude  that  his 
editor's  knowledge  of  African  conchology  .is  limited  to  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  popular  fact  that  cowries  pass  current  among  certain 
tribes.  This  book,  however,  is  a  decided  improvement  on  its  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  “  Lion  and  the  Elephant/'  being  much  less  of  a  com¬ 
pilation  from  the  writings  of  other  people.  Nor  can  we  see  any 
reason  for  Mr.  Lloyd's  apologizing  for  its  comparative  dearth  of 
stirring  adventures  by  hood  and  field.  No  doubt  it  is  not  a 
chronicle  of  perpetual  shooting  and  exploration,  as  when  Andersson 
went  elephant-hunting  in  the  forest  and  bush,  or  pushed  his  re¬ 
searches  to  the  shores  of  lakes  in  the  interior.  But  there  is  enough 
of  excitement  in  it,  in  all  conscience.  We  see  the  hero  settling 
himself  among  hostile  nations,  forced,  as  he  believed,  to  throw 
himself  into  their  blood  feuds  in  self-defence,  and  taking  the 
direction  of  their  barbarous  armies.  Unlike  most  of  his  aboriginal 
neighbours,  he  had  a  heavy  stake  in  the  pacification  and  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  country,  llis  wealth,  as  he  gathered  it,  was  in¬ 
vested  in  the  flocks  and  herds  he  received  in  exchange  for  the  goods 
from  his  trading  stores,  while  unfriendly  tribes  commanded  the 
only  land  communications  by  which  he  could  drive  his  cattle  to  the 
Cape  markets.  So  that  in  the  romance  of  his  trading  life  we  find  him 
constantly  face  to  face  with  poverty,  death,  and  sudden  destruction, 
.and  in  the  end  his  thrilling  adventures  culminate  in  his  absolute  ruin 
and  a  lingering  death.  Andersson  no  doubt  was  a  very  remark¬ 
able  man,  with  many  valuable  and  admirable  qualities,  yet  some¬ 
how,  in  reading  his  autobiographical  narrative,  he  does  not  win  on 
■our  personal  regard.  Of  his  cool  courage  and  unflinching  deter¬ 
mination  there  can  be  no  question.  He  lived  and  traded  where  he 
had  to  carry  his  life  in  his  hand  ;  when  he  saw  his  path  lie  straight 
before  him  he  never  let  himself  be  daunted  by  odds  or  danger,  and 
when  he  died  at  last  of  a  complication  of  distressing  maladies  he 
had  been  pushing  bravely  forward  into  unknown  regions  instead  of 
beating  a  prudent  retreat.  When  he  was  stripped  of  all  his 
.substance  at  a  blow  he  bore  up  doggedly  and  courageously, 
thinking  how  he  could  best  retrieve  his  fortunes.  But,  for  so  brave 
a  man,  he  expatiates  at  extraordinary  length  on  his  own  exploits, 
anxieties,  and  sensations.  His  dealings  with  the  fierce  and 
treacherous  savages  who  surrounded  him  were  often  necessarily 
rough  and  ready,  and  might  very  well  carry  with  them  their  own 
apology,  without  the  somewhat  unctuous  commentary  on  motives 
and  feelings  with  which  he  is  much  in  the  habit  of  accompanying 
them.  In  short,  we  are  disagreeably  surprised  with  j  ust  a  tinge  of 
cant  and  a  dash  of  subtle  special  pleading,  the  last  things  we 
should  expect  to  find  in  the  unvarnished  personal  narrative  of  a 
daring  African  adventurer.  But,  when  ail  is  said,  the  book  is 
most  interesting  reading,  and  the  notes  on  the  zoology  of  Bamara- 
land  are  especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  naturalist. 

The  present  volume,  as  we  have  said,  introduces  us  to  Mr. 
Andersson  in  his  new  capacity  of  trader.  The  operation  by  which 
he  bought  the  property  of  the  Woolwich  Bay  Mining  Company 
was  decidedly  speculative.  In  the  first  place,  he  knew  that  Jonker 
Africaner,  the  most  powerful  Hottentot  chief  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  considered  he  had  claims  on  the  Company's  estate ;  in  the 
.second,  a  great  part  of  his  new  purchase  consisted  of  oxen,  and  the 
lung  disease  wTas  prevalent  in  the  district.  To  say  nothing  of  his 
health  being  extremely  bad,  it  was  evident  enough  that  he  must 
have  troubles  in  plenty  belore  him,  while  ultimate  profit  seemed 
highly  problematical.  In  fact,  in  his  first  differences  w7ith  the 
natives  we  must  own  that  they  had  a  good  deal  to  say  for 
themselves  on  his  own  showing.  To  turn  his  surplus  stock 
Into  money,  he  had  to  drive  it  southwards  through  Namaqua- 
land  to  the  Cape  from  his  settlement  in  Bamaralaud.  But,  as 
cattle  disease  was  raging  in  Bamaralaud,  the  Namaquas  very 
naturally  protested  against  granting  a  right  of  way  to  herds 
coming  from  the  tainted  country.  As  Mr.  Andersson,  however, 
must  have  money,  he  had  to  carry  out  his  intention,  and  in  an 
■early  stage  of  Ins  southward  journey  he  shot  a  chief  who  in¬ 
sulted  and  assaulted  him.  The  chief  doubtless  was  a  ruffian,  the 
deed  was  probably  done  in  self-defence,  and  the  white  man  sub¬ 
sequently  arranged  matters  with  the  slain  Hottentot's  superior; 
but  not  the  less  did  the  unfortunate  affair  complicate  matters  in 
the  territories  of  those  troublesome  tribes  which  Andersson  must 
traverse  periodically.  Soon  the  country  was  in  open  war;  Anders¬ 
son  found  himself  involved  with  the  Damaras  among  whom  he 
lived,  and  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  these  barbarous 
neighbours  of  his,  numbering  no  less  than  three  thousand 
men.  It  may  be  imagined  that  this  mixed  multitude  was 
neither  efficiently  equipped  nor  very  formidable  from  its  morale  ; 
the  most  that  could  be  said  was  that  it  was  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  enemy.  The  remarkable  feature  in  the  strategy  was  that 
two  big  opposing  bodies  played  at  hide  and  seek  with  each  other. 
The  Bamara  levies  lay  concealed  during  the  day,  sending  scouts 
out  in  search  of  the  enemy,  who  had  also  carefully  hidden  them¬ 
selves.  At  last  the  Namaquas’  fortress  was  found.  It  was  a 
mountain  with  a  variety  of  passes  leading  into  its  rugged  recesses, 
where  any  number  of  sheep  and  cattle  might  be  sheltered ;  and 
having  its  sides  strewed  with  loose  rocks,  which  could  cover  any 
number  of  sharpshooters.  So  formidable  a  natural  stronghold  might 
very  easily  have  been  held  against  far  more  dashing  troops  than  the 
Bamaras,  but  we  presume  the  greater  cowards  were  the  first  to 
give  way,  and  the  Hottentots,  fancying  themselves  surrounded, 
bolted  in  a  panic.  It  was  here  that  Andersson  received  the  wound 
that  crippled  him  for  life.  He  was  knocked  over  by  a  volley  of  balls, 
and  lay  with  a  shattered  leg,  under  a  scorching  sun  and  a 
heavy  fire,  from  which  his  Bamara  followers  did  nothing  to  save 
him.  Perhaps,  if  he  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  unhurt,  he 


might  have  improved  his  victory  and  established  his  position  as  a 
trader.  As  it  was,  he  was  struck  down  helpless,  and  his  only 
European  friend  who  might  have  replaced  him  remained  closely 
watching  his  sick  bed.  The  Hottentots  rallied  with  slight  nume¬ 
rical  loss,  while  the  Bamaras  devoured  the  cattle  they  had  cap¬ 
tured,  feasting  with  savage  waste  and  gluttony. 

As  for  Andersson,  after  a  tedious  and  very  partial  recovery,  in 
which  he  endured  sufferings  almost  intolerable,  he  made  his  way 
to  Cape  Town,  lamed  for  life.  But,  as  he  had  lost  the  last  of  his 
property  in  Bamaralaud,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  do  some¬ 
thing  for  a  living,  and  the  question  was,  what  F  It  showed  the 
indomitable  tenacity  of  the  man  that  he  decided  to  go  back  to 
the  country  that  had  proved  so  fatal  to  him,  although  he 
started  this  time  crippled  and  an  invalid,  and  had  to  trade  on 
borrowed  capital.  As  might  have  been  expected,  since  he  had 
failed  before,  he  was  scarcely  like  to  succeed  now.  His  account  of 
the  country,  given,  immediately  after  his  return  to  it,  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  the  Cape  journals,  is  far  from  breathing  much  confidence, 
lie  remarks  that,  if  it  had  been  of  greater  intrinsic  value,  the 
English  Government  might  have  been  tempted  to  send  a  Commis¬ 
sion  there,  implying  that  it  was  not  worth  their  attention.  As  for 
the  scenery  which  he  travelled  through  on  his  road  thither,  “it  might 
vie  with  the  Great  Sahara  in  sterility  and  dreariness.”  He  found 
things  as  unsettled,  politically,  as  might  have  been  expected.  The 
Namaquas  and  Bamaras  were  as  bitterly  at  feud  as  ever,  although 
they  had  confined  themselves  latterly  to  offensive  demonstrations, 
and  both  were  plundering  the  white  hunters  and  traders  whenever 
they  saw  their  way  to  a  surprise.  Soon  Andersson  suffered  per¬ 
sonally.  A  chief  who  was  considerably  in  his  debt  opened 
a  fresh  item  in  the  account  in  Hottentot  fashion  by  sweeping 
off  a  quantity  of  valuable  produce  that  had  been  sent  down 
for  shipment  to  Woolwich  Bay.  After  such  a  warning  as  to 
the  drawbacks  on  effecting  a  safe  shipment,  and  knowing  that 
the  overland  communication  with  the  Cape  had  become  more  pre¬ 
carious  than  ever,  Andersson  resolved  to  seek  an  outlet  for  his 
goods  to  the  northward.  .After  many  delays  he  started  for 
Ondonga,  whose  chief  was  said  to  be  well  disposed  to  the  whites,  and 
which  had  lately  been  made  a  rallying-point  by  the  elephant-hunters. 
Moreover,  blending  business  with  adventure,  it  was  his  wish  to 
push  his  way  to  the  Portuguese  colonies,  investigating  the  dis¬ 
tricts  that  lay  between.  As  to  the  sorrows  that  awaited  him,  his 
editor  may  well  remark  rather  quaintly,  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  the 
contents  of  the  journals  “will  prove  acceptable,  not  only  to  the 
naturalist  and  the  sportsman,  but  also  to  the  future  traveller  in 
Ondonga  and  Bamaralaud,  as  showing  the  manifold  difficulties  he 
will  probably  have  to  encounter,  and  the  risks  he  will  run  from  the 
insalubrity  of  the  climate.”  Thenceforward  the  “  Notes  ”  are  for 
the  most  part  the  dreary  record  of  a  hopeless  struggle  with  sick¬ 
ness  and  hardships,  and  the  j ealousy  and  cupidity  of  cunning  savages. 
It  was  not  only  the  enfeebled  European  who  suffered  severely  from  the 
detestable  climate.  His  native  followers  sickened  and  wrere  pros¬ 
trated  one  after  another,  until  at  last  he  would  have  had  to  help 
himself  as  best  he  could  had  it  not  been  that  a  single  attached 
servant  still  retained  strength  sufficient  to  wait  upon  him.  He 
struggled  on  to  the  river  which  forms  the  frontier  of  the  Portuguese 
territory,  supporting  existence  on  coarse  and  scanty  food  and  dosing 
himself  with  unsuitable  medicines.  Ill  as  he  was,  he  took  his  obser¬ 
vations  and  wrote  his  journals  to  the  last,  besides  keeping  order 
anomg  unruly  attendants  and  asserting  himself  with  faithless  and 
bullying  chiefs.  But  native  craft  and  treachery  were  too  much  for 
him.  He  was  not  permitted  to  cross  the  frontier  stream  ;  he  had 
to  turn  back  when  actually  on  its  banks,  and  he  died  on  the  home¬ 
ward  journey  after  terrible  sufferings.  His  wife  had  the  account 
of  his  dying  moments  from  the  devoted  servant  who  laid  him  in 
his  grave.  Iu  short,  his  was  the  old  African  story,  and  his  end 
the  melancholy  counterpart  of  that  of  Livingstone  and  many 
another  explorer. 


DRA  VIDIAN  GRAMMAR.* 

THIS  is  a  second  and  much  enlarged  edition  of  a  work  pub¬ 
lished  nineteen  years  ago.  A  new  edition  has  long  been  re¬ 
quired,  but  the  author  tells  us  that  his  duties  in  India  have  up  till 
now  prevented  him  from  complying  with  the  demand.  The  work 
originally  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  among  philologists, 
and  encountered  some  hostile  criticism.  Some  of  this  arose  no 
doubt,  as  the  author  contends,  from  a  misapprehension  of  his 
views,  but  the  alterations  and  improvements  in  the  present  issue 
attest  the  justice  and  accuracy  of  some  of  the  censures.  Br. 
Caldwell  was  the  first  to  enter  upon  this  field  of  research ;  that  he 
should  make  mistakes  and  occasionally  push  a  theory  too  far  was' 
almost  inevitable ;  but  he  rendered  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
philology  by  drawing  attention  to  an  important  class  of  languages, 
and  by  bringing  together  the  maten^ls  necessary  for  the  formation 
of  a  judgment  upon  them. 

The  term  Bravidian  is  formed  from  the  word  Bravida,  the 
Sanskrit  name  for  the  country  on  the  east  coast  and  the  extreme 
south  of  the  peninsula  of  India.  There  are  ten,  perhaps  twelve, 
languages,  which  fall  under  the  term  Bravidian  ;  as  the  affiliation 
of  two  tongues  used  by  some  wild  tribes  in  Chota  Nagpoor  and 

*  A  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Draviclian,  or  South-Indian  Family  of 
Languages.  Rv  the  Rev.  Robert  Caldwell,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Missionary  ol'  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  at  Edeyengoudy,  Tinnevelly, 
Southern  India.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  London  :  Trttbner 
&  Co. 
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Rajmahal  is  not  yet  definitively  settled.  Some  Dravidian  affinities 
are  also  claimed  for  the  Braliui,  a  language  spoken  at  Kelat,  in 
Beluehistan.  Of  the  ten  undisputed  Dravidian  languages  four  are 
cultivated,  the  Tamil,  Telugu,  Oanarese,  and  Malayalam ;  a  fifth, 
the  Tulu,  lias  claim  to  some  little  culture;  the  rest  are  used  by  un¬ 
civilized  races,  and  the  most  important  of  them  is  the  Gond,  which 
is  spoken  by  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  people.  The  two 
leading  languages  are  the  Tamil  and  Telugu,  formerly  called  bv 
Europeans  the  Malabar  and  the  Gentoo.  Tamil  is  spoken  by  fourteen 
millions  and  a  half  of  people,  Telugu  by  about  a  million  more ;  but 
the  Tamil  is  in  every  other  respect  the  most  important ;  it  is  the  most 
cultivated,  and  has  the  best  literature  ;  it  is  the  most  copious  in 
words,  and  has  the  greatest  variety  of  grammatical  forms.  So  it 
is  the  basis  on  which  the  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Dravidian 
Languages  has  been  raised  up.  Dr.  Caldwell  says  in  his  preface: — 

It  has  been  my  chief  object  throughout  the  work  to  promote  a  more 
systematic  and  scientific  study  of  the  Dravidian  languages  themselves — for 
their  own  sake,  irrespective  of  theories  respecting  their  relationship  to  other 
languages — by  means  of  a  careful  inter-comparison  of  their  grammars. 
Whilst  I  have  never  ceased  to  regard  this  as  my  chief  object,  I  have  at  the 
same  time  considered  it  desirable  to  notice,  as  opportunity  occurred,  such 
principles,  forms,  and  roots  as  appeared  to  bear  any  affinity  to  those  of  any 
other  language  or  family  of  languages,  in  the  hope  of  contributing  thereby 
to  the  solution  of  the  question  of  their  ultimate  relationship.  That  question 
has  never  yet  been  scientifically  solved.  It  has  not  got  beyond  the  region 
of  theories  more  or  less  plausible.  My  own  theory  is  that  the  Dravidian 
languages  occupy  a  position  of  their  own  between  thelangnag  s  of  the  Indo- 
European  family  and  those  of  the  Turanian  or  Scythian  group — not  quite 
a  midway  position,  but  one  considerably  nearer  the  latter  than  the 
former. 

Students  of  the  Dravidian  languages  are  limited  in  number,  so 
that,  whatever  the  value  of  this  work  as  a  practical  grammar,  we 
may  leave  its  merits  to  be  tested  by  those  who  will  so  use  it.  As  a 
comparative  grammar  it  appeals  to  a  much  larger  class,  and  it  will 
be  welcomed  by  philologists  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  a 
rapidly  advancing  science.  Exception  has  been  taken  to  the  use 
of  the  term  “  Scythian,”  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  used 
somewhat  exceptionally,  but  it  answers  the  purpose.  It  is  as  ap¬ 
propriate  as  the  alternative  word  “  Turanian,”  and  is  certainly 
preferable  to  the  terms  “  Tartar,”  “  Finnish,”  “  Altaic,”  and 
“  Mongolian,”  which  have  all  been  used  with  the  same  application. 
It  is  quite  time  that  philologists  had  come  to  an  understanding 
as  to  the  name  to  he  used  for  the  “  agglutinative  ”  class  of  lan¬ 
guages.  The  term  “  agglutinative  ”  is  a  definition,  not  a  name, 
and  does  not  match  with  the  other  two  accepted  names,  “  Semitic  ” 
and  “  Indo-European.”  An  appropriate  and  generally  acceptable 
term  has  not  been  found  for  these  languages  ;  but,  if  one  cannot 
be  discovered,  it  is  better  to  have  some  arbitrary  and  settled  name 
than  a  variety  of  optional  terms.  “  Scythian”  was  the  term  used 
by  Eask,  one  of  the  earliest  philologists,  and  it  secured  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  late  Edwin  Norris,  who  used  it  in  his  Memoir  on 
the  “  Median  ”  version  of  the  cuneiform  inscription  of  Behistuil. 
So  the  term  has  good  sponsors  ;  but  the  name  “  Turanian  ”  has 
been  more  generally  used,  and  it  would  be  well  if  it  were 
universally  accepted.  It  is  not  distinctly  accurate,  but  it  is 
better  fitted  than  “  Scythian  ”  to  receive  a  new  and  arbitrary 
meaning,  because  it  is  nearly  colourless,  and  is  less  likely  to  convey 
an  erroneous  impression. 

Dr.  Caldwell's  statement  of  the  affinity  of  the  Dravidian  lan¬ 
guages  is  rather  halting.  They  hold,  he  says,  a  position  between 
the  Turanian  and  the  Indo-European,  but  nearer  the  former  than 
the  latter.  The  hybrid  nature- thus  apparently  attributed  to  them 
is  contrary  to  the  recognized  law  of  language,"  and  is  inadmissible. 
Some  points  of  similarity  or  even  of  identity  may  be  found  in 
all  varieties  of  language,  and  the  points  of  approach  are  nearer 
and  more  numerous  between  some  languages  than  others.  But  Dr. 
Caldwell  has  arrived  at  a  much  more  definite  and  decided  opinion 
than  that  which  he  himself  lays  down.  He  seems  to  have"  hesi¬ 
tated  in  giving  full  expression  to  his  own  judgment,  but  bis  argu¬ 
ments  and  illustrations  all  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Dravi¬ 
dian  languages  belong  to  the  Turanian  or  agglutinative  family. 
He  finds  iu  them  some  few  Semitic  analogies,  and  many  more 
“  primitive  uoderived  Indo-Europeanisms.”  Such  independent 
similarities  do  not  affect  the  classification  of  languages ;  that 
matter  has  to  he  decided  by  general  structure  not  by  exceptional 
resemblances.  It  remains  to  be  discovered  whether  such  re¬ 
semblances  are  natural  or  accidental.  A  more  advanced  stao-e  of 
science  may  perhaps  find  in  them  the  means  of  tracing  the  three 
great  classes  Of  languages  to  one  primeval  tongue  ;  but  we  must 
be  content  at  present  with  our  system  of  classification.  Dr. 
Caldwell  s  affiliation  of  the  Dravidian  to  the  Turanian  family  of 
tongues  has  been  accepted  by  Professor  Max  Miiller  and  bv  many 
others  ;  but  it  is  fair  to  say  that  it  has  been  disputed,  and  upon 
the  strength  of  their  few  Indo-European  analogies  an  Indo- 
European  origin  has  been  claimed  for  them.  The  Aryan  lannuan-es 
of  India  have  long  existed  side  by  side  with  the  Dravidian,' " and  a 
nice  and  interesting  question  arises  as  to  the  effect  they  have  had 
upon  each  other.  In  the  matter  of  words,  the  Dravidian  languages 
have  absorbed  vast  numbers  from  Sanskrit,  and  there  is  ground  for 
supposing  that  Sanskrit,  when  it  was  a  living  tongue,  appropriated 
to  itself  some  words  from  the  languages  of  its  neighbours,  as 
Latin  is  known  to  have  adopted  Celtic  words.  There  are 
words  in  Sanskrit  which  seem  to  have  no  congeners  in  the 
Indo-European  languages,  hut  are  identical  or  parallel  with 
words  in  the  Dravidian  tongues.  Then  as  to  the  characters 
in  which  the  various  Sanskritic  and  Dravidian  tongues  are  written. 
Greatly  as  the  letters  of  the  Sanskrit  and  of  the  Din- vidian  lan¬ 


guages  now  differ,  it  is  admitted  that  they  all  sprang  from  one 
original.  The  old  Sanskrit  or  Pali  forms  used  in  the  edicts  of 
Asoka  are  the  primary  models,  and  the  Aryan  origin  of  them  was 
until  lately  never  questioned.  But  this  alphabet,  and  all  the 
Sanskrit  alphabets,  have  the  so-called  cerebral  t  and  d,  letters 
which  are  found  in  the  Dravidian  languages,  hut  in  no  old  lan¬ 
guage  allied  with  Sanskrit.  How  did  Sanskrit  get  these  letters 
which  none  of  its  sisters  possess  ?  It  has  been  argued  that  these 
letters  were  borrowed  from  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  a  more 
sweeping  hypothesis  maintains  that,  not  these  letters  only,  hut  the 
whole  alphabet  sprang  from  a  Dravidian  source.  Dr.  Caldwell 
reasonably  hesitates  to  accept  this  view,  though  admitting  that 
Sanskrit  has  apparently  felt  the  influence  of  its  Southern  neigh¬ 
bours. 

Dr.  Caldwell  gives  us  thirteen  “  prominent  and  essential  differ¬ 
ences  in  point  of  grammatical  structure  between  the  Dravidian 
languages  and  Sanskrit.”  Some  of  these  we  shall  notice,  hut  not 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us : — 

The  Dravidian  Dative  ku,  lei,  ge,  bears  no  analogy  to  any  Sanskrit  form, 
but  corresponds  with  Oriental  Turkish  .  .  .  and  several  languages  of 

the  Finnish  family.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  two  pronouns  of  the  first  person 
plural,  one  of  which  includes,  the  other  excludes,  the  party  addressed,  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Dravidian  dialects,  as  of  many  of  the  Scythian  lan¬ 
guages.  .  .  .  The  existence  of  a  negative,  as  well  as  of  an  affirmative, 
voice  in  the  verbal  system  of  these  languages,  constitutes  another  essentia.1 
point  of  difference  between  them  and  Sanskrit ;  it  equally  constitutes  a 
point  of  agreement  between  them  and  the  Scythian  tongues.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
marked  peculiarity  of  these  languages,  as  of  the  Mongolian  and  the 
Manchu,  and  of  a  modified  degree  of  many  other  Scythian  languages,  that 
they  make  use  of  relative  participles  instead  of  relative  pronouns.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  existence  of  any  relative  pronoun  in  any  Dravidian 
language  except  the  Gond,  which  uses  the  relative  pronoun  of  the  Hindi. 

These,  it  may  he  admitted,  are  distinct  points  of  difference  from: 
the  Aryan  languages ;  but  some  of  the  other  “  essential  differ¬ 
ences  ”  which  Dr.  Caldwell  adduces  are  partial  aud  less  distinct. 
First  among  these  comes  the  declension  of  the  noun.  This  cer¬ 
tainly  has  marked  peculiarities,  hut  it  is  not  essentially  different 
from  the  languages  of  Northern  India,  nor  are  the  peculiarities  in¬ 
sisted  on  by  Dr.  Caldwell  entirely  unknown  to  European  tongues. 
His  argument  is  a  strong  one,  but  it  is  not  so  perfect  as  he  deems 
it.  Another  point  insisted  on  is,  that  there  is  a  great  absence  of 
gender  in  the  Dravidian  tongues  ;  it  is  found  only  in  the  third 
person  of  the  pronoun  and  the  verb.  This  is  held  to  he  one  of  the 
“  essential  differences,”  and  it  certainly  shows  a  difference  from  San¬ 
skrit,  Greek,  Latin,  German,  &e.,  hut  it  is  in  conformity  with  our 
own  language.  Modem  Persian  goes  even  further,  and  rejects 
gender  altogether.  Another  point  is  that  in  Sanskrit  and  the 
Indo-European  tongues  adjectives  are  declined  and  agree  with 
their  substantives,  while  in  Dravidian,  as  in  the  Scythian,  they  are 
incapable  of  declension.  Here  again  English  and  Persian  differ 
from  the  majority  of  Indo-European  tongues,  and  resemble  the 
Dravidian.  A  great  point  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  is,  that  when  “  prepo¬ 
sitions  are  used  iu  the  Indo-European  languages,  the  Dravidian, 
i  with  those  of  the  Scythian,  use  post-positions  instead.”  But  the 
same  is  the  practice  of  Hindustani  and  the  North  Indian  languages, 
which  are  now  genet  ally  acknowledged  to  belong  to  the  Indo- 
European  division.  Sanskrit  makes  great  use  of  prepositions,  but 
as  inseparable  prefixes.  It  has  only  two  which  are  separable  aud 
govern  substantives.  These  two,' when  used  separately,  invariably 
follow  the  nouns  they  govern.  So  far  as  this  goes  the  usage  of 
Sanskrit  is  in  accord  with,  not  in  opposition  to,  the  Dravidian 
tongues.  Another  mark  of  difference  which  Dr.  Caldwell  lays 
down  is  even  less  distinctive.  lie  says  : — “  The  Dravidian  lan¬ 
guages,  like  the  Scythian,  but  unlike  the  Indo-European,  prefer 
the  use  of  continuative  participles  to  conjunctions.”  There  is  no 
doubt  about  the  usage  of  the  Dravidian  tongues,  and  we  should 
have  thought  there  could  hardly  have  been  much  less  doubt  about 
the  usage  of  many  Indo-European  languages  being  the  same.  The 
Sanskrit  participles  in  twd  and  ya  are  continuative  participles  used 
instead  of  conjunctions.  The  languages  of  North  Iudia  have  them 
and  use  them  as  freely  as  they  are  used  in  the  languages  of  the 
South.  Russian  has  such  a  participle.  Latin  had  not  a  distinct 
participle  of  the  kind,  but  its  present  and  past  participles  were 
often  used  in  this  way.  Modern  Persian  does  the  same  with  its 
past  participle;  and  the  construction  is  suc-h  a  useful  one,  that  the 
languages  of  modern  Europe  have  developed  modes  of  expressing  it, 
though  they  have  no  distinct  forms :  “  Having  spoken,”  “  ayant 
pari.6,”  “  avendo  parlato,”  are  compound  continuative  participles, 
aud  are  common  enough.  They  are  not  used  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  conjunctions,  neither  are  the  continuative  participles  of  the 
Dravidian  languages.  These  latter  tongues  certainly  show  a  great 
preference  for  this  form  of  expression,  and  employ  it  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  do  the  languages  of  Europe,  hut  this  usage  at 
best  makes  a  very  weak  liue  of  partition.  There  is  more  or  less 
force  in  all  the  propositions  to  which  exception  has  been  taken; 
they  are  all  worthy  of  careful  consideration,  and  must  have  their 
influence  in  a  final  judgment ;  hut  they  have  been  stated  somewhat 
too  broadly,  and  have  been  made  too  sweeping.  These  “  essential 
differences”  are  summings-up  of  the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  the 
Dravidian  languages,  and  so  present  themselves  in  a  convenient 
form  for  criticism.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  details 
about  them ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  deductions  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  careful  consideration  of  the  grammatical  forms  of 
the  Dravidian  and  Turanian  languages.  The  author  enters  very 
minutely  into  every  part  of  speech,  aud  his  comparisons  of 
the  different  Dravidian  tongues  makes  many  things  intelligible 
i  in  them  which  might  have  remained  incomprehensible  if  dealt 
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with  independently.  The  work  thus  answers  his  primary  design 
of  promoting  “  a  more  systematic  and  scientific  study  ”  of  these  lan¬ 
guages,  while  it  is  also  an  interesting  and  important  contribution  to 
philological  science. 

The  hook  is,  according  to  its  title,  a  grammar,  and  the  main  part 
of  it  is  occupied  with  grammatical  matters,  but  it  contains  a  good 
deal  of  important  matter  besides.  There  is  an  introduction  of 
more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  upon  the  origin,  history,  and 
literature  of  the  Dravidian  races,  ■which  has  an  interest  of  its  own 
quite  independent  of  philological  questions,  and  throws  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  early  history  and  condition  of  the  south  of  India. 
Tamil  literature,  especially  the  early  portion  of  it,  is  well  worthy 
of  attention,  and  contains  a  few  remarkable  works.  Dr.  Cald¬ 
well  makes  a  very  fair  and  candid  estimate  of  their  antiquity 
and  their  literary  merits ;  he  also  gives  some  specimens,  especially 
of  certain  passages  in  which  he  thinks  that  the  early  influence  of 
Christianity  is  discoverable.  In  the  appendix  there  are  several 
important  notes  which  are  chiefly  devoted  to  ethnological  questions 
concerning  the  affinities  and  physical  types  of  the  Dravidian  races ; 
and  there  is  an  interesting  final  chapter  on  their  ancient  religion,  in 
which  the  demonolatry  prevalent  among  them  both  in  India  and 
Ceylon  receives  careful  considsration. 


WORKSOP,  THE  DUKERY,  AND  SHERWOOD  FOREST.* 

» 

OF  all  the  forest  scenery  of  England,  there  is  none  more  in¬ 
teresting,  even  in  its  days  of  clearance  and  cultivation,  than 
Sherwood  Forest.  And  the  most  convenient  centre  from  which 
to  explore  it  is  the  quaint  old  town  of  Worksop,  famous  as  far 
back  as  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  for  its  growth  of  liquorice, 
a  staple  which  it  has  now  exchanged  for  the  malt  and  flour 
trades.  It  is  also  a  considerable  depot  of  hard  and  soft  timber 
for  railway  purposes  and  for  the  Sheffield  trade,  and  does  a  great 
business  in  Windsor  chairs  ;  and  that  its  townsmen  are  not 
without  enterprise  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  volume  before 
us  is  the  result  of  the  research  and  diligence  of  a  local  bookseller. 
Mr.  White  found  that  existing  books  on  the  subject  were  either 
too  cumbrous  or  too  superficial ;  so  he  set  himself  to  prepare  a  new 
one,  and,  by  utilizing  past  work  and  the  contributions  of  neigh¬ 
bours,  he  has  compiled  a  volume  which  suffices  for  the  tourist’s 
guidance  and  merits  a  place  in  the  topographer’s  library.  The 
conditions  of  the  task  do  not  allow  of  much  wandering  into 
the  fields  of  romance ;  but  we  may  perhaps  whet  the  appetite  of 
readers  for  a  survey,  first  of  Mr.  White’s  pages,  and  then  of  the 
country  they  describe,  by  reminding  them  that  between  Mansfield 
and  Worksop,  to  the  east  of  the  main  road,  they  may  not  only 
inspect  at  Olipston  the  ruins  of  “  King  John’s  Palace,”  and,  about 
a  mile  further  on,  the  Parliament  Oak,  where  the  growing  bark 
has  encased  and  protects  the  fourth  part  of  the  shell  of  a  tree 
under  which  Edward  I.  held  a  council  of  war  after  hearing  of  a  revolt 
in  Wales,  but  may  also  visit  the  pretty  forest  church  and  village 
of  Edwinstowe,  where,  according  to  the  author  of  Maid  Marian 
(and  Peacock  was  pretty  exact  in  his  topography),  Friar  Tuck  and 
Little  John  redressed  Allan-a-Dale’s  grievance  against  the  old 
knight  who  was  going  to  wed  his  betrothed,  whilst  Eobin  Flood 
made  the  knight  and  the  Bishop  of  Nottingham  dance  to  his  harp¬ 
ing,  and  Will  Scarlet  quickened  their  movements,  when  not  up  to 
time,  with  an  arrow-point.  In  the  adjacent  forest  of  Birkland 
(so  called  from  its  wonderful  growth  of  the  birch  or  “  lady  of 
the  wood  ”)  is  an  oak-tree,  still  known  as  “  Eobin  Flood’s  Larder,” 
capable  of  holding  a  dozen  people  within  its  hollow  trunk.  It  is 
sometimes  called  the  “  Shambles  ”  or  the  “  Slaughter-Tree,”  and 
the  iron  hooks  and  staples  are  said  to  have  been  for  hanging  stolen 
mutton.  The  ill-fated  Mary  of  Scotland  was  visited,  while  under 
the  custody  of  Lord  Shrewsbury,  at  Worksop  Manor,  but  was  not 
permitted,  as  appears  from  the  Talbot  Papers,  to  walk  in  Sherwood 
Forest.  James  I.  included  Worksop  and  Sherwood  in  more  than 
one  Eoyal  progress,  and  it  would  seem  that  Charles  I.  also  was 
partial  to  this  neighbourhood.  In  a  progress  to  Scotland  in  1633, 
he  rested  at  Welbeck,  then  a  seat  of  the  Cavendishes,  where  the 
masque  of  Love's  Welcome,  by  Ben  Jonson,  was  performed  for 
his  entertainment. 

That  which  will  make  the  volume  very  acceptable  to  strangers 
to  the  district  is  the  full  and  clear  insight  it  affords  to  the  so-called 
“  Dukery.”  The  outsider  is  apt  to  regard  this  topographical 
“  noun  of  multitude  ”  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe  ;  and  truly  the 
grouping  of  parks  and  palaces,  and  the  aristocratic  halo  shed 
around  the  district,  is  calculated  to  enhance  the  feeling,  though  it 
must  be  remembered  that  ducal  ownership  is  not  assured  against 
change,  and  that,  of  the  component  parks  of  the  “Dukery,” 
Worksop  is  merged  in  the  same  ownership  as  Clumber;  Thoresby 
has  passed  from  the  extinct  Dukes  of  Kingston  to  their  descendant 
in  the  female  line,  Earl  Manvers ;  and  in  the  Dukes  of  Portland 
and  Newcastle,  as  represented  in  Welbeck  and  Clumber,  the  well- 
known  assemblage  of  duke-owned  demesnes  is  reduced  to  a  dual 
number.  Worksop  Manor  House  and  Park  are  approached 
direct  from  Park  Street  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  there 
are  many  indications  of  its  former  grandeur.  A  part  of  it, 
now  called  Sandhill  Place,  appears  in  Harrison’s  survey  (a.d. 
1636)  as  Standhill  Place,  and  this  is  supposed  to  have  repre¬ 
sented  the  out-look,  or  grand  stand,  from  which  the  ladies 
watched  the  hunting.  At  that  date  there  were  eight  hundred 
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fallow  deer  in  the  park,  and  Evelyn  mentions  its  gigantic  oaks.  On 
the  north-west  of  the  park  is  a  wood  known  as  the  Menagerie  (so 
called,  it  would  seem,  by  a  misnomer  from  the  Duchess  Mary  of 
Norfolk  having  an  aviary  here),  but  specially  notable  lor  its 
acacias,  cedars,  yews,  and  tulip-trees ;  and  the  whole  park  is  rich 
in  conifers,  cedars,  and  beeches,  one  of  which  last,  blown  down  ten 
years  ago,  near  the  west  corner  of  the  house,  covered  one  thousand 
square  yards,  and  contained  more  than  forty  tons  of  timber.  On 
purchasing  this  estate  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  in  1840  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle  undertook  the  partial  restoration  of  the  old  mansion, 
which  was  fabulously  large,  and  had  suffered  a  disastrous  fire  in 
1761.  He  also  added  extensive  and  well-arranged  gardens  to  the 
north  of  the  house,  but  Worksop  has  been  occupied  till  recently 
by  Lord  Foley  as  tenant,  and  must  be  regarded  a3  secondary  to 
Clumber  in  the  esteem  of  its  owners. 

In  the  parish  of  Worksop,  towards  the  west,  and  skirted  by  the 
Manchester  and  Sheffield  Bailway,  is  a  hamlet  of  ancient  and 
modern  interest,  which,  like  Worksop  Manor,  has  passed  to  the 
Dukes  of  Newcastle,  and  which,  from  a  group  of  trees  once  mark¬ 
ing  the  junction  of  the  counties  of  Derby,  Notts,  and  Yorkshire,  is 
called  Shireoaks.  From  having  been  the  park  and  residence  of 
the  Hewitts  from  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  and  subsiding  by  degrees 
into  farm  lands  and  a  farmhouse,  Shireoaks  emerged  again  from  its 
decadence  owing  to  the  discovery  of  the  “  Top-Hard-Coal  ” 
within  its  boundary  by  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in 
1859,  a  discovery  so  important  and  valuable  (as  proving  the 
existence  of  a  large  coal-field  under  the  Permian  measures),  that  a 
medal  was  awarded  for  it  to  the  Duke  at  the  Exhibition  of  1862. 
The  village  has  of  course  grown  vastly  in  population,  and  the  col¬ 
lieries  have  been  leased  or  sold  ;  but  the  model-houses  and  beau¬ 
tiful  church  provided  for  the  colliers  by  the  Duke’s  forethought 
are  a  more  lasting  memorial  of  the  philanthropic  statesman 
than  the  more  costly  and  elaborate  undertakings  of  his  neigh¬ 
bours.  Of  these  the  nearest  is  the  owner  of  Welbeck,  whose 
boundless  improvements  of  his  splendid  demesne  it  might  well  have 
puzzled  the  author  of  this  volume  to  chronicle,  much  more  any  ob¬ 
server  with  less  local  knowledge  and  opportunities.  The  Abbey  of 
Prsemonstratensian  or  White  Canons  was  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII., 
and,  having  been  granted  by  him  to  Kichard  Whallev  and  his 
heirs,  came  by  marriage  to  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  whose  son  be¬ 
came  eventually  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  after  an  eventful  career 
and  an  active  maintenance  of  the  Eoyal  cause  in  the  campaigns  of 
Charles  I.  against  his  Parliament,  left  two  memorials  behind  him 
in  his  Treatise  on  Horsemanship,  the  MS.  of  which  is  still  in  the 
Welbeck  Library,  and  the  “  Eiding  House,”  which,  though  turned 
to  far  other  uses,  is  still  one  of  the  wonders  of  Welbeck.  This 
Duke’s  great  granddaughter,  Henrietta,  married  Edward,  the 
Second  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  founded  the  Harleian  Library,  and 
completed  the  famous  collection  of  miniatures  known  to  connois¬ 
seurs  as  the  “  Portland.”  By  her  marriage  with  William,  Second 
Duke  of  Portland,  in  1734,  Welbeck  Abbey  and  other  estates  came 
into  the  Portland  family,  and  so  from  sire  to  son,  to  the  present 
and  fifth  Duke.  Scant  vestiges  remain  of  the  old  Abbey;  but 
the  present  Duke’s  taste  for  building  and  planning  is  such 
that  renovation  is  constantly  going  on.  The  fine  old  Kiding- 
house  is  transformed  into  a  picture  gallery,  182  feet  long  by 
40  wide  and  50  high.  Its  roof  is  of  corrugated  copper,  it  is 
lit  by  2,000  gas-lights,  and  rendered  brilliant  by  a  profusion  of 
cut-glass  mouldings  and  of  silvered  plate-glass.  Under  this 
gallery  are  enormous  cellars ;  and  on  one  side  of  them  a  kitchen 
with  every  conceivable  appliance,  even  to  a  railway  underground 
to  transport  the  dinners  to  the  dining-room.  Other  schemes 
which  are  in  progress  of  realization  are  a  subterranean  church  and 
library,  while  a  subterranean  roadway  through  the  park  and  under 
the  lake  has  already  been  made.  It  is  lit  from  above  with 
polished  plate-glass  skylights  and  intermediate  gas-burners  for 
night  transit,  and  at  its  terminus  are  the  stables,  timber-yards,  and 
new  riding-house,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  The 
distance,  from  the  Abbey  is  a  mile  and  a  half.  Amidst  this  vast 
outlay  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  the  dwellers  about 
the  Dukery  will  altogether  appreciate  the  “  Duke’s  usual  thought¬ 
fulness  ”  in  placing  “  a  drinking-fountain  under  the  subterranean 
roadway  to  take  the  place  of  the  Welbeck  ale  which  was  formerly 
at  the  command  of  every  wayfarer  who  chose  to  call  at  the 
Abbey”  (p.  146).  Unless  this  drinking-fountain  runs  ale,  we  can 
fancy  that  many  wayfarers  would  prefer  “  stare  super  vias  antiquas.” 
In  the  park,  which  is  nine  or  ten  miles  in  circumference,  are  some 
fine  old  trees.  The  Pinetum  at  Carburton  contains  thriving  deodars, 
grown  from  seed  sent  over  to  England  by  Lord  William  Bentinck : 
and  Mexican  and  Himalayan  firs  luxuriate  in  the  pleasure  grounds. 
For  forest  scenery,  however,  the  park  of  Thoresby  outvies 
Welbeck,  and  indeed  it  would  be  hard  to  find  its  equal  in 
sylvan  grandeur  and  beauty.  It  includes  an  area  of  thirteen 
miles,  is  abundantly  stocked  with  deer,  and  is  further 
embellished  by  an  extensive  lake,  which  is  fed  by  the  river 
Meden.  The  mansion  and  gardens  are  in  keeping  with  the  park, 
except  that  the  buildings  are  modern  Elizabethan ;  the  trees  are 
coeval  with  the  oldest  oaks  of  Bilhaugh  and  Birkland,  to  the  north 
of  which  it  is  situate.  Still  more  to  the  north,  and  nearer  Worksop 
on  the  south-east,  is  Clumber  Park,  with  its  ducal  mansion  to  the 
north  of  an  artificial  lake,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  terrace 
and  two  flights  of  steps.  This  lake  occupies  eighty-seven  acres  of 
the  four  thousand  which  compose  the  park ;  delightful  walks  skirt 
its  margin,  and  two  fine  vessels,  the  Salamanca  and  the  Lincoln, 
float  on  its  waters.  Clumber  House  lacks  height  in  the  judgment 
of  architectural  critics,  but  its  southern  front  is  very  imposing ; 
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and  the  interior  is  said  to  combine  the  essentials  of  comfort  and 
splendour.  Among  the  pictures  are  several  famous  Lelvs,  Van¬ 
dykes,  Rubens,  and  Gainsboroughs ;  and  a  colossal  statue  of  Napo¬ 
leon  in  pure  statuary  marble,  copied  by  Franzoni  from  the  original 
by  Claudet,  has  a  history  of  its  own. 

It  seems  more  natural  to  the  tourist  in  the  Sherwood  district 
to  take  note  of  trees  than  of  paintings,  and  so  we  bid  him  look  out 
for  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  yews,  Canadian  pines,  and  silver  firs 
which  diversify  Clumber.  And  in  the  same  spirit  we  pass  over 
genealogies.  The  Priory  of  Augustine  canons  at  Worksop, 
founded  by  William  de  Lovetot,  the  Norman  church  of  Steetley, 
beautiful  in  its  decay,  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Roche,  and  the 
scant  ruins  of  Rufford,  a  daughter  and  colony  of  Rievaulx,  might 
invite  us  to  tarry  amidst  associations  in  which  the  neighbourhood 
of  Sherwood  Forest  is  singularly  rich.  But  the  greenwood  is  still 
stronger  in  its  appeal  to  English  tastes.  It  appears  that  the  oaks 
of  Sherwood  cover  some  fifteen  hundred  acres  of  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  that  one  can  learn  the  longevity  of  some  by  the  stamped 
letters  on  their  bodies,  dating  back  as  far  as  King  John.  In  1609 
there  were  49,000  trees  in  Birkland  and  Bilhaugh ;  in  a  hundred 
years  later  the  number  had  been  reduced  by  well  nigh  one-half.  At 
the  beginning  of  last  century  3,000  acres  were  enclosed  to  form  a 
park,  which,  at  the  general  disafforestation  of  the  district,  became 
Clumber  Park.  Seventy  years  ago  Birkland  and  Bilhaugh  passed 
to  the  then  Duke  of  Portland,  in  exchange  for  the  advowson  of 
St.  Mary-le-bone ;  and  Birkland  has  since  been  exchanged  with 
Earl  Manvers  for  two  other  manors.  Disafforesting  was  no  doubt 
brought  about  by  damage  done  by  the  deer  to  the  crops  which 
attended  improved  and  extended  agriculture,  and  by  the  cessation 
of  commensurate  profit  to  the  Crown.  And  so,  instead  of  the 
pains  and  penalties  once  attendant  on  hunting  or  grazing  cattle  in 
Sherwood  without  a  royal  charter,  the  chief  hint  of  keepers,  rural 
police,  and  suchlike  functionaries  in  Mr.  White's  pages  is  given  in 
p.  244,  where  he  says  that  through  the  romantic  and  beautiful 
village  of  Olipston  meanders  one  of  the  best  trout-streams  in  Eng¬ 
land,  “  in  which,  however,  no  man  may  fish  unless  he  wishes  to  be 
caught."  Among  the  most  famous  trees  of  the  Forest  and  the 
Dukery  several  giants  belong  to  Welbeck;  the  Porter  Oaks,  e.g. 
which  measure  100  ft.  and  90  ft.  in  height,  and  38  and  34  in  girth. 
The  “  Seven  Sisters  ”  was  an  oak  thus  called  from  so  many  trunks 
issuing  and  growing  perpendicularly  from  one  root,  the  girth  of 
which  is  30  ft.  The  “  Duke's  Walkingstick  ”  was  unrivalled  for 
height  and  straightness,  and  it  bids  fair  to  be  matched  in  time  by  a 
Young  Wallring-Stick,  which  at  129  years’  growth  stands  100 
feet  high  and  70  feet  to  the  branches.  The  Greendale  Oak,  which 
counts  seven  or  eight  centuries  of  life  at  the  least,  and  now  de¬ 
pends  greatly  on  planking  and  propping,  spreads  its  green  boughs, 
even  in  decrepitude,  over  a  diameter  of  45  feet.  In  Birkland  the 
“  Major  ”  Oak  is  most  remarkable.  It  is  near  one  of  the  paths  from 
Budley  to  Edwinstowe,  and  at  four  feet  from  the  ground  has  a 
girth  of  29  feet ;  Simon  the  Forester,  a  companion  of  the  Major, 
girthing  22  feet.  The  Major’s  canopy  covers  240  feet,  the  height 
at  which  its  branches  commence  is  30  feet,  and  it  has  a  recess 
7  feet  in  diameter  and  1 5  in  height. 

As  might  be  expected  in  such  a  district,  there  is  a  wide  field 
for  the  naturalist,  and  the  publisher  deserves  the  highest  credit 
for  having  enlisted  for  his  zoological,  entomological,  and  botanical 
chapters  the  aid  of  such  writers  as  Mr.  Sterland  (whose  Birds 
of  Sherivood  Forest  we  noticed  some  years  ago),  Mr.  Brameld,  and 
the  late  J ohn  Bohler.  The  geology  of  the  neighbourhood  is  espe¬ 
cially  interesting.  The  flora  is  also,  as  might  be  expected,  rich  in 
lichens  and  fungi;  and  if  Field  Clubs  did  not  restrict  themselves  to 
a  day’s  march  from  home,  we  fancy  Sherwood  would  be  frequently 
visited.  Mr.  White's  volume,  which  is  well  printed  and  illus¬ 
trated  (and  in  which  the  worst  slip  is  printing  seriflora  for 
sessilijlora)  is  a  serviceable  pocket-companion. 


JOHN  HOLDSWORTH.* 

IL  TFT)  was  a  novel  pitched  in  a  very  different  key  from  that 
in  which  John  Holdsworth  is  written.  Fun  and  humour 
reigned  in  the  former ;  gloom,  sorrow,  pathos,  and  horror  are  the 
prevailing  tone  of  the  latter.  The  agony  indeed  is  almost  too  much 
piled  up  in  the  present  work ;  and  though  we  are  thankful  that  things 
come  right  at  the  last,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  we  have  to  pass 
through  so  long  a  spell  of  discomfort  before  we  are  allowed  to  see  our 
principal  companions  safely  landed  in  a  fair  haven,  with,  it  is  to  be 
presumed,  a  long  life  of  happiness  before  them.  Nor  does  it  make 
things  any  better  that  every  now  and  then  we  fall  upon  bits  of 
humour  something  after  the  manner  of  the  author’s  former  novel. 
On  the  contrary,  these  come  upon  us  more  with  a  sense  of  incon¬ 
gruity  than  of  lightness,  and  we  feel  jarred  rather  than  amused.  One 
does  not  like  these  startling  contrasts.  Would  the  introduction  of 
the  bones  and  banjo  in  a  grave  overture  be  admirable  as  a  sugges¬ 
tion  of  mirth  ?  or  would  a  circus  clown,  tumbling  in  the  midst  of 
a  tragedy,  make  us  less  sorrowful  for  the  woes  of  the  heroine  ? 

There  are  three  leading  incidents  in  this  book— a  shipwreck, 
with  all  its  attendant  horrors ;  the  consequent  total  loss  of 
memory  for  four  years  of  the  chief  actor,  John  Holds  worth  ;  and 
his  return  to  his  own  home  after  that  time,  so  changed  by  suffering 
and  privation  as  to  be  unrecognizable  by  his  nearest  and  dearest,  when 
he  suddenly  recovers  his  memory  by  the  revival  of  old  associations, 

*  John  Holdsworth:  Chief  Mat*.  A  Story,  in  Three  Yols.  By  the 
Author  of  “  Jilted.”  London:  Sampson  Low  Co.  1875. 


and  finds  his  wife  married  to  another  man.  In  this  last  circumstance 
we  have  an  echo  of  Enoch  Arden,  through  the  sacrifice  of  self  by 
which  Johu  leaves  his  wife  to  the  sorry  peace  which  she  has  won, 
while  he  bears  his  burden  in  silence,  solacing  himself  with  the 
child  born  to  him  in  his  absence,  and  whose  love  he  wins  by  his 
apparently  unaccountable  kindness.  Perhaps  his  conduct  in  leaving 
Dolly  to  the  questionable  care  of  her  second  husband,  the  drunken 
dentist  Conway — a  man  whom  she  confessedly  had  married  merely 
to  save  herself  and  her  child  from  starvation  (a  somewhat  untenable 
plea),  and  whose  dissolute  habits  are  fast  reducing  her  to  a  state 
nearly  as  bad  as  that  from  which  she  had  escaped — may  be  more  than 
open  to  doubt  and  discussion.  He  knows  well  enough  in  his  inner¬ 
most  soul  that  Dolly  loves  him  still,  and  that  she  does  not  love  the 
man  who  stands  as  her  present  husband ;  he  himself  loves  her  as 
fondly  as  ever  ;  Conway  is  in  all  respects  unworthy  of  her  ;  and  the 
return  of  the  lawful  husband,  with  the  readjustment  of  the  old  rela¬ 
tions  and  the  destruction  of  the  new,  would  have  been  but  a  nine 
days’  wonder  at  the  most.  Yet  he  makes  no  sign.  Dolly  does  not 
recognize  him : — 

Not  five  years — not  twenty  years — not  a  lifetime,  maybe,  of  ordinary 
sufferings  could  have  so  transformed  his  face  but  that  her  iove  could  have 
pierced  the  mask. 

But  the  unnatural  misery  of  those  ten  days  in  the  open  boat — the  hunger 
that  had  wasted,  the  agonizing  thirst  that  had  twisted  his  face  out  of  all 
likeness  to  what  it  had  been,  the  growth  of  beard  and  moustache  that  hid 
the  lower  part  of  the  countenance,  the  gray  hair,  the  bare  forehead,  the 
deformed  eyebrows,  the  rugged  indent  between  the  brows,  the  stooped 
form  !  — 

Here  was  a  transformation  that  would  have  defied  a  mother’s  instincts — 
that  would  have  offered  an  impenetrable  front  to  perception  barbed  into 
keenness  bv  the  profoundest  love  that  ever  warmed  the  heart. 

But  a  word,  a  look,  a  secret  sign  would  have  lifted  tbe  veil  tbat 
clouds  her  consciousness,  and  would  have  reduced  to  clearness  and 
deligbt  tbe  vague  trouble  that  beset  her  at  the  first  interview.  She 
does  not  love  the  man  whom  she  has  married,  and  she  does  love 
passionately  the  memory  of  him  who,  after  all,  is  her  only  lawful 
husband,  and  whose  silence  connives  at  the  sin  of  which  she  is 
unwittingly  guilty.  She  would  have  been  overjoyed  had  he 
revealed  himself  and  taken  her  back  from  despair  to  happiness, 
from  the  ceaseless  sorrow  of  a  hopeless  mourning  to  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  a  reunited  love.  Instead  of  this,  he  only  hires  lodgings 
opposite  to  the  house  where  she  lives ;  coaxes  his  little 
daughter  to  be  his  playmate,  and  makes  her  radiant  with 
toys  and  cakes ;  while  he  sees  his  adored  Dolly  wasted, 
shabby,  ill  at  ease,  miserable,  pining  under  the  weight  of  the 
penury  and  degradation  brought  on  her  by  the  drunken  dentist, 
and  from  false  delicacy,  false  self-sacrifice,  lets  things  take  their  own 
course,  and  does  nothing  to  make  the  wrong  right.  Fortunately, 
however,  the  knot  is  cut  in  the  good  old  way  of  an  opportune 
death ;  and  Conway  is  drowned  in  a  drunken  fit,  just  as  he  has 
brought  everything  to  ruin.  Whereupon,  the  obstacle  removed, 
Holdsworth  reveals  himself  to  his  wife,  and  the  curtain  drops  on 
their  return  to  Australia  “  with  generous  friends  to  welcome  them 
to  their  new  home,  and  listen  with  interest  and  tenderness  to  their 
strange  story  of  bitter  separation  and  sweet  and  sacred  reunion.” 
Such  is  the  plot  of  John  Holdsworth,  which,  it  will  thus  be 
seen,  depends  for  its  interest  on  scenes  and  situations,  rather  than 
on  character. 

The  beginning  of  the  voyage  of  the  ill-fated  Meteor  takes  up  a 
great  deal  of  the  first  volume.  It  is  admirably  well  done,  with  a 
freshness  and  naturalness  that  look  like  direct  description,  as  if  the 
author  had  gone  through  in  his  own  person  the  experiences  of 
which  he  writes  ;  or  it  may  be  that  he  has  only  read  up  very  care¬ 
fully  for  his  facts,  and  then  vivified  them  by  his  imagination  into 
a  semblance  of  reality.  The  freshening  wind  which  gradually  in¬ 
creases  to  a  gale,  and  the  behaviour  of  the  good  ship  Meteor  till  the 
terrible  moment  when  she  is  “  taken  aback  ”  with  all  sails  set,  the 
wreck,  the  putting  off  of  the  boats,  the  fearful  miseries  which  the 
shipwrecked  castaways  undergo,  the  deaths  that  follow  one  on  the 
other— all  this  is  spiritedly,  if  painfully,  done ;  and  one  or  two  ex¬ 
pressions  seem,  as  we  have  said,  to  point  to  personal  experience, 
though  inartistic  notes,  giving  authority  for  such  and  such  state¬ 
ments,  somewhat  mar  the  spontaneous  lifelikeness  which  else 
would  have  been  so  strong,  and  point  to  careful  study  rather  than 
to  personal  knowledge  as  the  source  of  inspiration.  The  follow¬ 
ing  passages  will  show  what  we  mean  by  the  look  of  personal 
experience : — 

What  pen  shall  describe  the  overwhelming  sense  of  the  immensity  of  the 
sea,  now  that  its  surface  could  be  touched  by  the  hand — its  huge  presence 
so  close  !  That  sense  alone  was  a  weight  that  oppressed  the  hearts  of  the 
passengers  like  death.  The  height  of  a  large  ship  from  the  edge  of  the 
water  implanted  a  habit  of  security  ;  but  here,  they  overhung  the  deep  by 
an  arm’s  length,  and  near  enough  to  see  their  own  pale  faces  mirrored  in  the 
green  abyss  from  which  they  were  separated  by  planks  not  much  stouter 
than  the  sole  of  a  boot. 

And  again : — 

Now,  if  at  no  other  time,  was  the  sense  of  the  profound  helplessness  of 
their  position  forced  upon  them.  It  is  easy  to  write  and  read  of  an  open 
boat  far  out  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  darkness  around ;  but  none  save 
those  who  have  experienced  the  situation  can  realize  all  the  horror  of  it. 
Waves  which  would  scarcely  more  than  ripple  against  the  sides  of  a  ship, 
make  a  dangerous  sea  for  an  open  boat,  and  arch  their  seething  heads  over 
her  with  a  threat  in  every  one  of  them  of  destruction. 

But  the  overpowering  sensation  is  the  near  presence  of  the  sea.  Your 
feet  are  below  its  surface  ;  your  head  but  an  arm’s  length  above  it.  And 
you  hear  the  quick  splash  of  the  boat’s  bows  as  she  jumps  awkwardly  into 
the  hollows  of  the  waves,  wobbling  as  she  goes  forward  with  jerks  and 
many  stoppages,  while  now  and  again  the  sea  chucks  a  handful  of  spray 
into  your  eyes  as  an  earnest  of  the  way  it  means  to  deal  with  you  presently, 
when  the  wind  has  made  it  more  angry. 
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Very  vividly  put,  too,  are  the  various  disappointments  of  the 
poor  shipwrecked  men  when  now  they  sight  a  ship  which  runs 
past  them  in  the  gloom,  and  now  row  almost  close  to  a  large 
brigantine  which  is  abandoned,  burning.  Again  they  meet  in 
the  night  with  a  large  ship  which  passes  them  for  the  want  of 
a  light  that  would  have  enabled  them  to  show  her  their  wheve- 
abouts  ;  after  which  Holdsworth  begins  to  give  way,  though  this 
is  only  the  fourth  day  and  he  lives  in  the  boat  to  the  tenth.  Per¬ 
haps  the  monotonous  horror  of  all  these  days — occupying  in  the 
narrative  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  pages,  from  the  time  when 
the  men  first  take  to  the  boats  to  that  when  Holdsworth  is  picked 
up  by  the  Jessie  Maxwell — is  a  little  overdone.  The  division  into 
days,  apportioning  to  each  its  own  share  of  tragedy  and  terror,  is  an 
artistic  method,  its  apparent  realism  giving  the  narrative  increased 
force ;  but  we  think  the  details  too  much  spun  out,  and  we  hold 
that  greater  intensity  of  interest  would  have  been  gained  by  compres¬ 
sion,  all  the  essential  circumstances  remaining  as  they  are,  but  told 
more  briefly  and  with  fewer  conversations  and  unimportant  details. 
If,  however,  the  author  wished  to  give  the  impression  of  tragic 
monotony,  he  has  succeeded  to  the  utmost.  Only  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  the  reader  becoming  fatigued  and  surfeited,  and  of  his 
interest  weakening  under  the  ceaseless  strain.  The  several 
deaths  that  happen  are  well  varied.  First  the  poor  actor  goes 
mad  with  terror  on  the  second  day  and  leaps  into  the  sea ;  on 
the  third  the  white-haired  old  general,  receiving  his  final  shock 
from  the  sight  of  the  burning  ship,  yields  to  his  fate,  bows  his 
head,  and  dio»i ;  on  the  fourth  one  of  the  seamen,  Winyard,  gets 
mad-drunk  with  rum,  and  falls  overboard  ;  on  the  fifth  the  widow 
is  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat ;  on  the  sixth  her  little 
boy  dies;  and  now  only  Holdsworth  and  Johnson,  another  sea¬ 
man,  are  left,  the  latter  wanting  to  keep  the  child’s  body  for 
food,  but  Holdsworth  with  his  last  remaining  strength  heaving 
it  into  the  sea.  On  the  seventh  Holdsworth  drinks  his  own 
blood ;  after  which  there  is  a  blank,  till,  on  the  tenth,  the  drifting 
boat  bearing  one  dead  man  and  one  almost  dead  is  picked  up  by 
the  Jessie  Maxwell,  and  Holdsworth  is  nursed  back  to  life  again, 
though  not  to  memory  or  manhood.  For — and  this  is  the  point  of 
the  book — he  has  now  forgotten  everything ;  his  own  name, 
Dolly,  his  profession  of  a  sailor,  where  he  came  from,  the  wreck, 
every  fact  of  the  past.  His  mind  is  like  a  sheet  of  blank  paper, 
and  “  he  remembered  nothing — literally  nothing.'"  “  Ilis  actual 
life,”  the  author  goes  on  to  say,  “  as  he  was  then  living  it,  prac¬ 
tically  dated  from  the  moment  of  the  return  of  his  consciousness. 
All  that  had  gone  before  was  pitch  darkness.”  But  that  the 
faculty  of  memory  was  not  dead  was  proved  by  his  capacity  to 
remember  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  the  offices  and  faces  of  those 
who  waited  on  him,  the  food  he  had  eaten,  the  names  of  those  he 
conversed  with,  during  the  time  he  had  been  in  the  cabin  of  the 
barque.”  This  state  of  things  lasts  over  four  years,  during  which 
time  he  is  in  Australia  under  the  name  of  Hampden ;  but 
when  he  afterwards  comes  to  England,  the  process  of  mental  re¬ 
construction  slowly  begins.  At  Margate  he  is  “  breathless  with 
the  shock  of  an  uudefinable  sensation,”  but  nothing  comes  of  it ; 
by  an  accident  he  hears  the  name  of  Ilanwitch,  a  little  village 
where  he  had  once  spent  some  time  with  his  young  wife  Dolly ; 
and  this  sets  him  on  the  track  of  that  something,  formerly  known, 
which  ever  escapes  him  as  he  tries  to  seize  it.  In  going  to  Ilan¬ 
witch  he  has  to  pass  through  Southbourne,  where  he  had  lived 
with  Dolly  in  the  brief  months  of  their  happy  marriage ;  and  when 
he  gets  to  the  place  and  sees  the  old  house,  memory  suddenly  re¬ 
awakens,  and  he  knows  all  the  past  which  he  has  been  more 
than  four  years  fighting,  praying,  struggling  to  attain.  It  is  a 
curious  psychological  problem  which  the  author  has  set  himself  to 
illustrate,  but  he  fortifies  himself  with  tbe  account  of  one  William 
Stephens,  a  century  ago,  whose  loss  of  memory  lasted  for  two  years, 
and  who,  on  its  recovery,  found  his  wife  married  to  a  cobbler ;  but, 
unlike  the  fictitious  hero  of  the  present  tale,  Stephens  threatened 
the  cobbler’s  life  “  if  he  did  not  restore  him  his  Nancy  ” — which 
he  did,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  We  imagine  that  most 
men  would  have  acted  like  William  Stephens  rather  than  like  John 
Holdsworth.  Nevertheless  the  history  of  his  life  and  sufferings  is 
both  interesting  and  original,  and  is  told  without  bombast  or  alfec- 
tation.  Without  applauding  the  conception,  either  on  moral  or 
artistic  grounds,  we  recognize  undoubted  merits  in  the  execution. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

AMONG  the  many  hackneyed  proverbs  and  quotations  which 
American  writers,  like  a  certain  class  of  English  ones,  are 
wont  to  cite  at  second  hand,  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever 
met  with  that  which  warns  second-rate  writers  and  diligent  book¬ 
makers  that  “  a  big  book  is  a  great  nuisance.”  There  are  few 
truths  which  seem  to  have  made  so  little  way  as  this  in  a  country 
where  not  a  few  of  the  best-established  results  of  European  ex¬ 
perience  are  still  regarded  as  unsettled  points,  or  even  as  startling 
paradoxes.  One  would  think  that  there  could  be  none  more 
obvious  to  the  literary  men  of  a  nation  which  steals  nine-tenths  of 
its  literature  from  abroad,  and  gives,  probably,  less  time  and  dili¬ 
gence,  after  the  short  period  of  school  and  college  education  is  once 
passed,  to  solid  reading  and  careful  study  than  any  other  civilized 
people.  There  is,  no  doubt,  an  unusually  large  reading  class  in 
America  ;  but  there  are  probably  fewer  real  students  than  in  any 
European  population  of  half  the  number,  outside  of  Russia  and 
Turkey,  and  there  is  scarcely  any  demand  for  works  of  the  highest 
class.  Indeed,  with  a  few  signal  exceptions,  such  as  the  histories  of 


Bancroft,  Prescott,  and  Motley,  the  value  of  American  books  is  apt 
to  bear  an  inverse  proportion  to  their  size.  We  do  not  speak,  of 
course,  of  those  “  books  that  are  no  books  ”  produced  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  scientific  chiefs  of  exploring  expeditions,  by  the  heads 
of  public  departments  whose  main  duty  is  inquiry  and  compilation, 
or  bv  the  lifelong  labour  of  specialists — books  meant,  not  for  reading, 
but  for  reference ;  we  mean  such  as  record  the  personal  experiences, 
investigations,  or  speculations  of  authors  who  aspire  to  be  widely 
and  attentively  read.  Of  that  very  numerous  class  of  books  which 
the  most  lenient  critic  who  has  any  consideration  for  the  reading 
public  must  advise  them  to  let  alone  we  could  hardly  select  a 
more  perfect  and  characteristic  specimen  than  Dr.  Nahum  Capen’s 
“  History  of  Democracy.”*  We  have  before  us  as  yet  only 
the  first  volume,  consisting  of  more  than  six  hundred  and  sixty 
large  and  closely  printed  octavo  pages ;  and  we  have  seldom  seen 
a  more  reckless  or  more  audacious  specimen  of  mere  book-making. 
The  work  contains  a  good  deal  of  valuable  matter,  but  not  a 
single  line  of  this  belongs  to  the  author ;  it  is  for  the  most  part 
taken  from  books  accessible  to  all  and  familiar  to  the  majority  of 
those  who  would  venture  to  open  so  weighty  a  treatise  as  that 
before  us,  and  is  totally  devoid  of  intelligent  arrangement,  of 
order,  of  proportion,  of  connected  purpose,  or  relevancy  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand.  A  considerable  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to 
the  history  of  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  to  that  of  the  American  colonies 
during  the  same  period ;  this  is  compiled  from  well-known  works, 
mixed  up  with  reflections  by  the  writer,  which  for  the  most  part 
only  serve  to  display  his  own  ignorance  and  incapacity.  The  rest 
of  the  volume  consists  of  the  author's  speculations  and  dogmas, 
which  are  more  amusing  than  the  historic  passages,  inasmuch  as 
there  is  no  restraint  on  an  imagination  which  is  naturally  extravagant 
without  being  in  any  way  original,  and  on  a  vein  of  philosophizing 
which  never  rises  above  the  most  even  level  of  commonplace,  or 
deviates  for  a  single  page  into  the  range  of  common  sense.  The 
author  seriously  vindicates  by  what  he  mistakes  for  reasoning  that 
daring  paradox,  “Vox  populi  vox  Dei,”  which  no  one,  not  even  its 
author,  ever  before  supposed  to  be  a  truth,  and  believes  in  the  right 
divine  of  the  majority  with  as  blind  a  faith  as  any  Nonjuror  ever 
felt  in  the  divine  right  of  Kings.  Ilis  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
parties,  to  which  he  devotes  considerable  space,  is  on  a  par  with 
his  views  of  political  science;  he  describes  the  Whigs  as  the 
“  democratic  ”  party  of  England,  and  seriously  quotes  as  a  fair 
historical  account  of  the  views  of  the  Tories  the  party  squibs  of 
Whig  pamphleteers  and  satirists,  from  Addison  to  Punch.  Big  as 
the  book  is,  all  of  it  that  is  in  the  least  original  might  be  put  into  a 
very  few  pages ;  froth  and  nonsense,  political  mysticism,  and  meta¬ 
physical  politics,  follies  that  would  be  laughable  if  they  were  not 
so  dull,  fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  unborrowed  portion  of  the 
book,  and  swell  it  out  to  the  size  of  a  ponderous  volume.  Glance 
over  the  headings  of  the  pages  and  you  marvel  at  the  width  of  the 
author’s  range  ;  peruse  the  work  of  his  pen,  omitting  that  of  his 
scissors,  and  the  only  marvel  that  remains  is  the  practised  skill 
which  has  beaten  out  so  small  a  quantity  of  metal,  and  that  of  the 
basest  quality,  to  cover  so  large  a  space. 

Mr.  J.  Ralston  (Skinner  t  revives,  in  a  dull  and  technical  treatise 
which  has  the  form  and  semblance  without  the  reality  of  exact 
science,  the  theory  which  derives  the  art  of  measurement,  and 
indeed  the  measures  of  modern  nations,  from  the  Egyptian  Pyramid 
and  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  and  mixes  up  with  this  mystery,  in 
itself  sufficiently  bewildering,  a  certain  Mr.  Parker’s  attempt  at 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  the  absurdity  of  which  is  a  little  more 
obvious  than  usual.  Circle  squarers  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
those  who  at  once  expose  their  ignorance  by  assuming  that  they  can 
convert  the  circumference  of  a  circle  into  the  outline  of  a  square, 
and  those  who,  having  a  vague  idea  that  this  involves  either  an 
evasion  or  a  begging  of  the  question,  complicate  and  perplex 
their  blunder  by  more  elaborate  but  less  palpable  nonsense.  Mr. 
Skinner’s  friend  belongs  to  the  former  and  simpler  class  of 
bunglers,  and  states  his  case  moreover  so  plainly  and  categorically 
that  a  schoolboy  might  point  out  the  errors  which  have  escaped 
Mr.  Skinner's  eye. 

The  American  Educational  Cyclopaedia  J  is  somewhat  misnamed, 
but  is  a  most  interesting  and  useful  book.  It  is  meant  evidently 
to  be  an  annual  publication ;  and  while  it  is  in  no  sense  an  ency¬ 
clopaedia,  as  it  contains  no  catalogue  of  the  subjects,  books,  or 
methods  of  American  education,  it  promises  to  be  an  excellent 
year-book  of  educational  legislation  in  the  several  States,  of 
their  different  systems  of  school  organization,  of  the  results 
and  the  changes  found  necessary,  of  the  new  foundations — in 
which  Annerican  liberality  puts  to  shame  every  other  modern 
country,  and  rivals  mediaeval  charity,  stimulated  as  it  was  by 
the  peculiar  theological  views  then  prevailing — and  in  fact  of 
every  detail  in  the  current  history  of  American  education  which 
it  concerns  statesmen  and  philanthropists,  teachers  and  managers, 
and  others  who  are  in  any  way  interested  in  the  business 
of  public  education,  to  understand.  Allowing  for  the  very 
low  standard  of  American  school  knowledge,  which  should  be 
carefully  borne  in  mind  when  we  read  the  boastful  statistics  of 
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Americans  or  the  admiring  eulogies  of  would-be  imitators  on  this 
side,  there  is  probably  no  system  of  organization,  as  distinct  from 
instruction,  which  is  likely  to  afford  England  more  useful  lessons 
than  that  of  the  United  States ;  and  an  annual  which  promises 
to  keep  us  constantly  informed  of  its  condition,  its  working,  the 
amount  of  its  machinery,  the  quantity  of  work  done  thereby,  and 
the  modifications  and  experiments  made  from  time  to  time,  will, 
if  judiciously  conducted,  he  specially  useful  to  us,  as  well  as  to 
Americans. 

The  Reports  of  the  Federal  Commissioner  of  Education  * * * * § 
we  have  noticed  before.  He  has,  of  course,  no  jurisdiction 
over  educational  institutions  within  the  States ;  aud  even  the 
Territories  manage  their  own  school  affairs  in  their  own  way. 
His  principal  duty  is  to  watch  the  working  of  machinery  with 
which  he  cannot  interfere,  and  to  report  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  special  experience  of  each  State,  as  derived  from  its  own 
official  statements,  as  well  as  the  progress  of  those  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  from  which  America  may  have  something  to  learn.  The 
“  special  articles  ”  in  the  present  Report  deal  with  art  instruction, 
schooling  for  deaf  mutes,  and  the  German  industrial  schools  for 
girls  ;  all  of  them  containing  more  or  less  of  novel  and  useful  in¬ 
formation,  hut  all  unusually  brief.  The  statistical  tables  enable 
the  reader  to  compare  the  educational  condition  and  progress  of 
the  different  States,  and  to  ascertain  particulars  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  obtain  from  any  other  source. 

Mr.  Southworth  explored  the  Soudan  on  behalf  of  the  .Mew 
York  Herald  f ;  and,  as  it  would  seem,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Khedive.  He  gives  in  this  volume  the  strongest  assurances 
that  the  southern  conquests  of  the  ruler  of  Egypt  contain  an  in¬ 
definite  quantity  of  fertile  land,  an  industrious  population,  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  wild  beasts;  and  that  when  the  country  has 
been  thoroughly  reduced  to  order,  and  the  slave  trade  suppressed, 
the  admirable  wisdom  of  Ismail  Pasha  will,  with  the  help  of 
honest  and  able  Americans,  derive  from  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
in  that  quarter  an  income  sufficient  to  correct  whatever  trifles  may 
at  present  be  wrong  in  Egyptian  finance,  and  to  multiply  inde¬ 
finitely  his  own  enormous  wealth.  The  Egyptian  Government  is, 
it  seems,  clever  enough  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  press 
in  the  countries  from  which  it  hopes  to  obtain  loans  or  political 
support,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  hearts  of  Special  Corre¬ 
spondents  may  be  gained ;  and  it  made  much  of  Mr.  Southworth, 
and  kept  him  as  much  as  possible  in  the  company  and  under  the 
guidance  of  its  officers.  It  could  not,  however,  prevent  his  seeing 
something  of  the  slave  trade,  and  being  deeply  impressed  by  its 
horrible  cruelty,  which  is  as  much  worse  than  that  of  Western 
Africa  as  the  slavery  of  Egypt  is  milder  than  that  of  Cuba, 
-or  than  was  that  of  the  Southern  States.  And,  while  that  trade 
exists,  no  civilization  is  possible  in  the  countries  whence  the  slaves 
are  taken. 

Mr.  Wingate’s  “  Views  aud  Interviews  ”  f  retaliate  upon  the 
journalists  of  America  one  of  those  among  their  peculiar  practices 
which  appear  to  their  English  brethren  most  especially  offensive 
and  undignified.  Yet  we  doubt  wffiether  many  of  the  eminent 
writers  whose  names,  connexions,  and  opinions  on  the 
character,  objects,  and  prospects  of  their  profession  are  here 
set  forth  will  be  more  annoyed  than  their  victims  have 
seemed  to  be,  when  the  result  of  an  “  interview  ”  has  been  set 
forth  at  full  length  and  in  large  type  by  the  inquisitive  reporter 
of  some  enterprising  newspaper.  Though  the  American  press,  so 
far  as  regards  the  authorship  of  particular  articles,  is  as  anony¬ 
mous  as  our  own,  the  names  (and  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  names)  of  the  chief  directors  of  every  journal  of  influence 
and  repute  are  perfectly  well  known,  not  only  to  the  pro¬ 
fession  but  to  the  public,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  their 
leading  Correspondents  and  assistants.  It  is  probable  that 
scarcely  any  one  of  the  persons  whose  ideas  of  journalism  are  here 
set  forth  was  unaware  that  he  was  asked  to  talk  in  order  that  he 
might  be  reported;  and  many  of  the  chapters  headed  by  the 
most  familiar  names  contain  either  facts  of  their  personal  experi¬ 
ence  and  anecdotes  of  their  lives  which  have  already  been 
made  known  by  licensed  biographers,  or  the  opinions  which 
they  have  formally  set  forth  in  lectures  or  essays.  The  book 
will  have  a  certain  interest  for  English  readers  as  illustrating, 
though  only  indirectly,  the  great  difference  between  American  and 
English  journalism.  It  is  true  that  there  is  little  direct  com¬ 
parison,  or  exposition  of  those  peculiarities  which  are  especially 
characteristic  of  the  Transatlantic  press ;  for  Mr.  Wingate  and 
most  of  those  whose  views  he  has  collected,  like  Americans  in 
general,  know  and  care  very  little  about  any  country  or  customs 
except  their  own,  and  are  little  disposed  to  recognize  even  the  most 
obvious  forms  of  foreign  superiority.  Still  we  think  that  a  careful 
perusal  will  materially  assist  the  English  reader  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  vast  inferiority,  in  character  and  ability,  in  literary  force 
and  moral  power,  of  Transatlantic  journals.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  certainly  not  the  want  of  adequate  returns  for  the 
capital  invested  that  accounts  for  the  inferiority  of  the  New 
York  papers  as  compared  with  those  of  London.  The  price 
of  the  former  is  four  cents — nominally,  twopence — and  while 
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their  sheets  are  comparatively  small,  they  have  a  very  large  pro« 
portion  ot  advertisements.  But,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  metropolitan  or  nationaljournal  in  America.  New  York 
is  rather  to  be.  compared  with  Liverpool  than  with  London  ;  and 
the  fact  that  its  papers,  in  most  of'  the  Western  and  Southern 
towns,  and  on  the  steamers  and  railways,  sell  not  for  four,  but  for 
fen. cents,  would  in  itself  suffice  to  explain  the  limited  nature  of 
their  circulation.  Each  State  has  its  own  chief  organs ;  and  these  fill 
the  place  not  only  of  a  Manchester  Guardian ,  or  Scotsman ,  but  of  a 
Standard,  or  Daily  Hews.  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  and 
Louisville  in  thcW  est,  Richmond,  Charleston,  Montgomery,  Mobile, 
and  New  Orleans,  in  the  South,  are  the  respective  centres  of  the 
journalism  of  their  several  districts,  and  only  a  few  copies  of  New 
M  01k  papers  find  their  way  there.  AVe  doubt  whether  any  American 
paper  has  so  extensive  a  circulation  as  the  leading  provincial 
journals  of  England.  Again,  whereas  Parliament  occupies  during 
its  sittings  the  chief  place  in  the  attention,  and  the  larger  part  M 
the  space,  of  our  newspapers,  Congressional  debates  are  scantily 
reported,  and  little  cared  for,  outside  of  Washington,  except  at 
some  exciting  conjunctures.  An  American  journal  cannot  look 
much  beyond  the  State  in  which  it  is  published  for  its 
circulation ;  and  consequently  an  American  Times  is,  as  Mr. 
AA’iugate’s  friends  admit,  an  impossibility.  If  particular  organs 
exercise  a  wider  influence,  it  is  through  the  power  of  their 
example  over  their  distant  contemporaries,  and  not  directly. 
Hence  it  would  hardly  pay  to  concentrate  much  literary  talent 
and  political  ability  on  a  single  newspaper.  Every  man  of  proved 
capacity  looks  for  an  editorship  as  the  fitting  sphere  for  the 
exercise  of  his  powers ;  and  as  no  paper  can  afford  to  employ 
a  large  staff  of  writers,  every  editor  is  overworked,  and  has  too 
little  time  to  think  over  his  own  work  or  to  revise  other  people’s. 
The  pay  of  the  best  papers  is  bad ;  and  the  highest  prices  are 
given  l'or  the  rapid  production  and  transmission  of  exciting  news 
or  interesting  descriptions — for  a  telling  account  of  a  battle,  a  con¬ 
flagration,  or  the  sudden  change  of  policy  of  some  important  per¬ 
sonage.  The  reporter,  not  the  writer,  is  the  chief  personage  of 
the  American  press ;  and  the  “  graphic  report,”  with  its  startling 
“  heads  ”  in  small  capitals,  is  the  feature  chiefly  cared  for,  and  the 
one  which  governs  the  tone  and  style  of  all  newspaper  writing. 
Again,  many  things  that  are  not  tolerated  in  this  country  have 
become  so  far  usual  in  America  as  not  to  ruin  the  journal— any 
more  than  they  ruin  the  statesman — who  is  suspected  of  them.  A 
paper  may  be  interested  in  the  operations  of  a  political,  municipal, 
or  financial  ring ;  it  may  allow  an  inventor,  a  merchant,  or  a  pub¬ 
lisher  to  advertise  his  wares  in  its  principal  columns  under  the 
form  of  leading  articles ;  and  it  need  hardly  lose  caste,  if  the 
matter  is  skilfully  handled ;  while  the  very  poor  salaries  paid  to 
men  who  could  make  the  fortune  of  others — 500/.  being  a  good 
income,  and  i,oooL  a  prize,  for  the  clever  and  hard- worked 
writers  in  influential  journals — open  so  many  temptations  to  the 
virtue  of  the  press  that  we  are  rather  surprised  that  its  character 
stands  so  well  as  it  does  than  revolted  by  occasional  instances  of 
professional  dishonour.  It  does  not  answer  to  put  power  into  the 
hands  of  men  who  are  poor  enough  to  be  pressed  by  daily  embarrass¬ 
ments — to  give  a  man  a  bare  living,  and  make  it  worth  the  while 
of  millionaires  to  purchase  him  ;  unless  indeed  you  offer  him,  as 
the  ultimate  reward  of  an  honourable  career,  prospects  adequate 
to  his  ambition — such  rewards  as  a  Government  can  give  to  its 
servants,  but  as  a  journal  can  rarely  or  never  offer.  This  evil  is,  we 
fear,  inseparable  from  the  organization  of  the  American  press,  and 
goes  far  to  account  for  its  bitter  partisanship  and  its  occasional 
complicity  in  transactions  more  than  questionable.  But,  on  the 
whole,  for  a  profession  so  ill  rewarded  and  so  little  under  the 
public  eye,  it  bears  a  higher  character  than  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected. 

A  new  and  complete  edition  of  Dr.  Channing’s  works*,  in  a 
single  volume,  is  not  unworthy  of  passing  mention.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  the  great  mass  of  the  writings  thus  collected 
are  theological,  or  that  they  and  their  author  are  the  peculiar 
delight  and  pride  of  English  as  well  as  of  American  Unitarians. 
AA7e  may  also  note  a  cheap  edition  of  “  Azamat-Batuk’s  ”  Spain 
and  the  Spaniards^,  the  fruit  of  his  experience  as  a  Correspon¬ 
dent  of  the  Hew  York  Herald — a  work  already  noticed  in  this 
journal. 

A  ponderous  and  elaborate  Report,  on  the  Hygiene  of  the  United 
States  Army  J ,  scattered  as  it  is  over  thirty  degrees  of  latitude, over 
mountains,  tablelands,  valleys,  river-bottoms,  semi-tropical  plains, 
and  semi-Arctic  wastes,  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  cannot  but  be  full  of  material  for 
the  student  of  climatic  influences,  and  of  the  couditions  of  health 
under  the  most  varied  circumstances ;  and  the  accompanying 
description  of  military  posts  adds  considerably  to  its  value. 

Allan  Pinkerton’s  two  volumes  of  detective  stories  §  are  clever 

*  The  Works  of  William  E.  Channing,  D.D.  New  and  Complete  Edition. 
Rearranged.  Boston  :  American  Unitarian  Association.  London :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co. 

f  Spain  and  the  Spaniards.  By  N.  L.  Thieblin.  Boston :  Lee  & 
Shepard.  New  York  :  Lee  &  Shepard,  and  Dillingham.  London  :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co. 

J  Report  on  the  Hygiene  of  the  United  States  A  rmy ;  with  Descriptions  of 
Militant  Posts.  AY  askington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  London : 
Triibner  &  Co. 

§  Claude  Melnotte;  As  a  Detective;  and  other  Stories.  By  Allan  Pinkerton, 
Author  ot  “  The  Expressman,”  &e.  Chicago  :  Keen,  Cooke,  &  Co.  London  : 
Triibner  &  Co. 

The  Expressman  and  the  Detective.  By  Allan  Pinkerton.  Chicago: 
Keen,  Cooke,  &  Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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and.  readable.  Though  somewhat  minute  and  tedious,  and  far  less 
excitingthan  the  usual  adventuresof  imaginary  thief-takers  in  pursuit 
of  ingenious  thieves,  who  never  falter  or  break  down,  but  always 
leave  some  clue  by  which  the  Indian  instinct  of  their  foe  can  trace 
them,  they  are  very  much  more  like  reality.  One  story  seems 
as  if  it  must  be  true  ;  for  not  only  the  detective,  but  the  author, 
repeatedly  misses  a  splendid  opportunity  of  seizing  his  prey,  and 
never  appears,  even  when  the  whole  story  is  unravelled,  to  perceive 
the  original  blunder,  which,  moreover,  is  just  such  as  the  detective 
of  fiction  would  never  make  and  the  detective  of  real  life  would 
almost  certainly  commit. 

Iloosier  Mosaics  * — fragments  of  life  in  Indiana — are  equal  to 
the  average  of  story-books  owing  all  their  attraction  to  local  colour, 
a  class  of  which  we  are  beginning  to  weary. 

Poems  by  Sterne  f  have  considerable  poetic  taste,  grace,  and  skill, 
but  lack  power ;  thev  are  a  little  too  sentimental,  and  not  marked 
bv  anv  very  original  characteristic.  Point  Lace  and  Diamonds  \  is 
a  little  collection  of  neat,  pretty,  and  telling  vers  de  societe ,  always 
acidulated  with  a  gentle  satire,  and  generally  pointed  with  a  delicate 
sting  in  the  tail ;  they  are  by  far  the  best  of  their  kind  that  we 
have  seen  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Willard,  M.A.,  thinks  the  science  of  butter-making  §  worth 
an  elaborate  treatise,  which  practical  dairy-farmers  will  hardly 
study,  and  which  will  not,  we  fear,  teach  unpractical  people  to 
make  good  butter ;  and  we  have  from  another  hand  a  Map  of 
Utah  ||,  whose  enormous  size  and  minute  scale  seems  to  us  almost 
equally  disproportionate  to  practical  use,  as  Utah  can  never  be  a 
particularly  attractive  field  for  Gentile  emigrants. 

*  Hoosier  Mosaics.  By  Maurice  Thompson.  New  York  :  Hale  &  Son. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

f  Poems.  By  Stuart  Sterne.  New  York  :  Patterson.  London  :  Triibner 
&  Co. 

J  Point  Lace  and  Diamonds.  Poems.  By  G.  A.  Baker.  Illustrations 
by  Addie  Ledyard.  New  York  :  Patterson.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

§  Practical  Butter  Book  ;  T reatise  on  Butter-making  at  Factories  and 
Fa'in  Dairies,  Sf-c.  By  X.  A.  Willard,  M.A.,  Author  of  “Practical  Dairy 
Husbandry,”  &c.  New  York :  Rural  Publishing  Company.  London : 
Triibner  &  Co. 

||  Froiseth’s  New  and  Revised  Map  of  Utah.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TA ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRiETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion  ” 
“  Da  Vigne,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  “  Gaming  Table,”  &c.— DORE 
GALLERY, 35  New  Rond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE.— PICTURE  GALLERY,  open  all  the 

year  round,  for  the  Reception  and  Sale  of  Pictures  by  celebrated  Artists  of  the  English 
and  Continental  Schools.  Sold  Works  are  removed  immediately. — Apply  for  particulars  to 
Mr.  C.  W.  WASS,  Superintendent  of  the  Gallery. 


I  T  YDE  PARK  COLLEGE  for  LADIES,  115  Gloucester 

Terrace,  Hyde  Park. 

The  SENIOR  TERM  begins  November  1. 

The  JUNIOR  Half-Term  November  1. 

Prospectuses,  containing  Terms,  Names  of  Professors,  &c.,  may  be  had  on  application  to  tha 
Lady-Resident. 


Malvern  college. 

The  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  21  and  22 — For  particulars  apply  to  the  IIead-Masthb. 


TAR.  HAYMAN,  ex-Head-Master  of  Rugby,  Rector  of 

^  Aldingham,  near  Ulverston,  sea  coast  of  Lancashire,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  &lc. 


WOOLWICH,  LINE,  COOPER’S  HILL,  &c.— Rev.  Dr. 

’  ’  HUGHES,  Ealing.  W.  (Wrang.  Camb.),  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Double  First,  Science, 
Modern  Language,  and  Drawing  Masters,  receives  a  few  PUPILS  for  the  above  Examinations. 
Has  passed  330. 


(  V VERSLADE,  near  RUG  BY.— A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

A'  SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 


T-T  ANOVER.  —  PL’  I VATE  TUITION.  —  The  ENGLISH 

CHAPLAIN  (a  Cambridge  M.A.,  with  Mathematical  Honours),  who  undertakes  the 

Care  and  Education  of  Four  PUPILS,  has  VACANCIES.  A  German  resides  in  family _ 

Address,  Rev.  N.  G.  Wilkins,  5  Bolimer  Strasse. 


PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— A  Married 

CLERGYMAN  (late  Fellow),  without  Duty,  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Public  School*. 

Reference  to  the  Head-Master  of  Eton _ Address,  Rev.  J.  Langton  Clarke,  The  Common, 

Ealing,  Middlesex. 


P  ASTBOURNE.  —  A  MASTER  of  the  COLLEGE, 

Graduate  in  Honours.  Oxon.,  &cM  can  receive  into  his  House  TWO  or  THREE 
BOARDERS  for  ADVANCED  CLASSICS  and  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  for  preparation 
for  the  Universities.  Indian  Civil  Service.  &c.,  or  the  General  Education  of  a  Gentleman.— 
Address.  A.  D.,  Miclielham  House,  Eastbourne. 


TCELANDIC  and  SCANDINAVIAN  LITERATURE.— A 

GENTLEMAN,  who  has  6pent  some  time  in  Iceland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  wishes  to 
give  LESSONS  in  the  Language  and  Literature  of  those  Countries.— Apply  to  G.  B.,  8  Bruton 
Street,  Berkeley  Square. 


A  YOUNG  NORTH  GERMAN  LADY,  of  good  family,  Pro- 

•I-*-  testant,  experienced  in  teaching,  highly  educated  and  accomplished,  is  now  disengaged 
and  desirous  of  finding  a  situation  as  GOVERNESS  in  a  Gentleman’s  or  Nobleman’s  family 
in  England.  She  can  instruct  in  German,  French  (grammatically  and  conversationally).  Music, 
Singing,  and  Drawing.  Highest  references— Address,  Frl.  Pohler,  Reichstrasse  4,  Dresden. 


T  ]  YDROPATH Y.  — ■  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

— *-  Physician — Dr .  EDWARD  LANE.  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  aud  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 

HOTELS. 

pRIGIITON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

'  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coli'ee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager . 

T\  TARO  ATE.— CARLTON  HOTEL,  facing  the  Sea.  Weekly 

Boarders,  £3  3s.  ;  Two,  £5  5s.  Not  Children  or  Servants.  Tariff  of  Mr.  Kerr,  The 
Carlton,  Margate. 

[  LFRACOMBE  HOTEL.— REDUCED"  TARIFF  from 

November  1 — Appointments.  Cuisine,  and  Wines  perfect,  with  choice  of  250  Rooms. 
Terms  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 


Tj1  DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

•  turers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES,  CLOCKS,  &c.  (Catalogues  free)  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory .  Greenwich. 

Sole  addresses,  61  Strand,  34  Royal  Exchange,  and  Factory,  Savoy  Street, London. 


'THE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870;  on  40  Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  ‘‘M.F.  DENTES 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.”— M.  F.  DENT, Chronometer,  Watch, and  Clock  Maker 
to  the  Queen,  33  COCKSPUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 


A/JAPPIN  &  WEBB,  Manufacturers  of 


Jj^LECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 


QF  the  HIGHEST  QUALITY. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  post  free. 

MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY.  E.C.;  AND 
OXFORD  STREET  (76,  77,  and  78),  WEST  END,  LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOMS -ROYAL  CUTLERY  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD. 

T  AMPS,  BRONZES,  and  CANDLES.— BARCLAY  &  SON, 

138  Regent  Street,  London, 

LAMP  MAKERS  and  WAX  CHANDLERS  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Have  now  on  view  their  new  Stock  of  MODERATOR  and  KEROSENE  TABLE  and  SUS¬ 
PENSION  LAMPS,  in  real  Japanese.  Satsuma,  and  other  artistic  Foreign  and  Native  Wares. 
ROMAN  BRONZES,  a  choice  selection  of  Models  from  the  Antique  Statues  of  the 
Naples  Museum,  the  Vatican,  &c.  CANDLES  of  all  descriptions. 

H  ARL  AND"&~  FISHER, 

33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

ART  DECORATORS. 

CHURCH  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION. 

PAINTED  MAJOLICA  TILES.  EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS  AND  ART  FURNITURE. 


I-T  O WARD’S  JACOBEAN  FURNITURE.— The  style  being 

peculiarly  adapted  for  production  by  Machinery,  HOWARD  &  SONS,  Cabinet 
Manufacturers  by  Steam-power,  invite  applications  for  Designs  and  Estimates,  which  are 
supplied  free  of  charge,  for  every  description  of  Furniture,  Wall  Panelling,  Ceilings,  Fire 
Places,  and  Flooring.  Specimens  at  25,  26,  and  27  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

QTAINED  GLASS  WINDOWS  and  CHURCH  DEOO- 

^  RATIONS. -HEATON,  BUTLER.  &  BAYNE,  Garrick  Street,  Covent  Garden. 
London.  Prize  Medals,  London  and  Paris. 


PICTURES,  BRONZES,  and  WORKS  of  ART  on  SALE  at 

39  Southampton  Street,  Strand.  Pictures  Cleaned,  Lined,  and  Restored,  if  in  the  worst 
condition.  Frames  Cleaned  or  Kegilt  equal  to  New.  Sales  attended  on  Commission. 

CHARLES  DEAR,  39  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 
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RUSSIAN  POLICY. 

TOO  much  importance  has  perhaps  been  attached  by 
impatient  enemies  of  Turkey  to  a  mysterious  article 
in  the  Official  Gazette  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  scarcely 
seems  to  be  the  duty  of  English  journalists  to  stimulate 
Russian  ambition  by  incessantly  proclaiming,  without 
authority  and  without  intelligible  motive,  the  abandonment 
of  the  policy  which  has  during  the  present  century  been 
steadily  pursued  by  England.  That  no  such  change  has 
been  officially  adopted  appears  from  Lord  Derby’s  well- 
considered  language  in  his  recent  speech  at  Liverpool.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  invite  that  Russian  intervention  which 
would  precipitate  a  dangerous  struggle.  Whether  the 
official  declaration  of  the  Russian  Government  has  any 
definite  meaning  can  only  be  known  by  future  experience. 
It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that,  after  the  earlier  display 
of  friendly  regard  to  the  Porte,  some  satisfaction  should 
be  offered  to  the  religious  and  national  suscejffibilities  which 
may  possibly  have  been  offended.  The  conventional  phrase¬ 
ology  of  the  ai’ticle  is  obviously  designed  to  admit  of  a  double 
interpretation.  The  vague  intimation  that  the  position  of 
the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  must  be  amended  will 
hereafter  be  consistent  with  inaction  or  with  interference, 
as  either  course  may  from  time  to  time  be  thought  de¬ 
sirable.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  insurrection  in  Herzego¬ 
vina  the  Russian  Foreign  Office  has  caused  some  surprise  by 
ostentatious  announcements  of  confidence  in  the  benevolence 
and  wisdom  of  the  Sultan.  The  backwardness  of  the 
Government  not  unnaturally  stimulated  popular  sym¬ 
pathy  to  express  itself  in  subscriptions  for  the  benefit  of 
the  fugitives,  which  might  perhaps  be  occasionally  applied 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  rebellion.  It  is  more  likely  that 
the  Government  may  now  desire  to  place  itself  in  harmony 
with  the  general  feeling  than  that  it  has  suddenly  altered 
its  policy.  Little  responsibility  is  incurred  by  a  declaration 
that  the  European  Cabinets,  including  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  must  take  steps  to  strengthen  the  confidence 
without  which  Turkish  reforms  cannot  be  accomplished. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  possible  that  a  diplomatic  feint 
may  be  converted  into  a  serious  attack.  The  report  that 
a  Russian  Circular  had  been  addressed  to  the  other  Powers 
proves  to  be  unfounded ;  but  it  is  now  said  that  Count 
Andkassy  has  been  entrusted  by  the  three  Imperial  Courts 
with  the  preparation  of  a  plan  for  restoring  peace  and  for 
protecting  the  Christians  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  It 
may  be  confidently  assumed  that  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  will  not  propose  any  measure  which  will  faci¬ 
litate  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia. 

The  Russian  Note,  according  to  the  simplest  interpre¬ 
tation,  presents  the  character  of  an  official  apology.  The 
restraint  which  has  been  placed  on  the  warlike  aspir¬ 
ations  of  the  adjacent  petty  States  is  explained  by  the 
dangers  which  a  rupture  would  have  entailed  on  Servia 
and  Herzegovina  as  well  as  on  Turkey.  The  rebellion  is 
softened  down  into  extreme  measures  adopted  by  the 
Herzegovinese  in  consequence  of  excessive  taxation.  The 
Government,  in  justifying  its  past  abstention,  gives  reasons 
for  persisting  in  the  same  policy.  It  will  always  bo  easy, 
if  the  occasion  arises,  to  announce  that  the  Emperor’s 
patience  is  exhausted,  and  that  it  has  at  last  become  indis¬ 
pensable  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  contest.  It  was 
unnecessary  to  explain  the  reasons  which  induced  the 
Russian  Government  to  discourage  the  sympathies  which 
seemed  at  first  to  be  accorded  to  the  rebellion  by  Austria. 


It  was  possible  that  Bosnia  and  Hei’zegovina,  which  could 
scarcely  be  annexed  to  Russia,  might  become  Austrian  pro¬ 
vinces.  The  alliance  of  the  three  Imperial  Courts,  however 
sincere,  is  not  yet  sufficiently  intimate  to  induce  Russia 
to  look  with  complacency  on  the  territorial  aggrandizement 
of  a  neighbouringrival.  Even  the  annexation  of  the  disturbed 
provinces  to  Servia  or  to  Montenegro  might  perhaps  not 
produce  unmixed  satisfaction  at  St.  Petersburg.  If  circum¬ 
stances  change,  a  different  interpretation  will  be  assigned 
to  the  guarded  language  of  the  official  journal.  The  re¬ 
ported  successes  of  the  insurgents,  if  the  accounts  prove 
to  be  true,  may  suggest  the  expediency  of  encouraging  an 
enterprise  which  has  thus  far  been  steadily  discountenanced. 
The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Porte  cannot  have 
strengthened  the  friends  of  Turkey ;  but  it  would  be  pre¬ 
mature  to  assume  that  military  operations  will  be  sus¬ 
pended  for  want  of  money.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century  Austria  conducted  a  long  succession  of  costly  wars 
in  a  chronic  state  of  insolvency.  Every  other  department 
of  the  public  service  will  be  starved,  and  perhaps  creditors 
may  be  exposed  to  additional  sacrifices,  before  the  Turkish 
Government  will  relax  its  efforts  in  the  field. 

Two  distinct  schools  of  politicians  deprecate,  on  different 
or  opposite  grounds,  the  uneasiness  with  which  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  Russia  are  generally  regarded.  Writers  who  are 
apparently  actuated  by  disinterested  animosity  to  the  Turks 
would  perhaps  almost  rather  see  the  Russians  established 
at  Constantinople  than  tolerate  the  continued  existence  of 
a  neutral  Power  which  neither  professes  European  creeds 
nor  maintains  a  financial  equilibrium.  More  thoughtful 
optimists  have  persuaded  themselves  that  Russian  antago¬ 
nism  to  England  becomes  less  and  less  formidable,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  increase  of  general  alarm.  In  both  the  two 
quarters  of  the  globe  in  which  English  and  Russian  interests 
might  be  brought  into  collision  it  may  be  plausibly  con¬ 
tended  that  the  less  aggressive  party  is  constantly  becoming 
relatively  stronger.  The  connexion  between  the  affairs  of 
Central  Asia  and  the  politics  of  South-Eastern  Europe  is 
recognized  by  both  sects  of  the  prophets  of  peace.  The 
journalists  who  urge  the  interference  of  Russia  in  Herze¬ 
govina  habitually  affect  entire  satisfaction  with  the  progress 
of  Russia  in  Central  Asia.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Grant 
Duff,  in  continuation  of  his  amicable  controversy  with  Sir 
Henry  Rawlinson,  repeats  opinions  on  the  Central 
Asian  question  which  seem  almost  too  pleasant  to  be  true, 
and  contrasts  the  advance  of  England  in  wealth  and  popu¬ 
lation  with  the  slower  progress  of  Russia.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  century  there  were  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants 
in  Great  Britain,  with,  as  Mr.  Grant  Duff  says,  a  hostile 
Ireland  behind  them.  The  population  of  Russia,  which  then 
was  four  times  as  great,  has  since  increased  to  71,000,000; 
but  England  and  Scotland  now  number  27,000,000,  or 
more  than  three-eighths  of  the  population  of  Russia.  The 
advance  of  England  in  wealth,  in  revenue,  and  in  manu¬ 
facturing  resources  has  been  still  more  rapid  in  proportion  ; 
and  Mr.  Grant  Duff  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  com¬ 
pare  the  former  and  the  actual  military  establishments  of 
the  two  Powers.  His  question  whether  Russian  difficulties 
in  Poland  have  diminished  in  the  same  proportion  with 
English  difficulties  in  Ireland  admits  of  an  answer  which 
Air.  Grant  Duff  is  not  prepared  to  adopt.  The  resistance 
of  Poland  to  Russian  dominion  seems  to  have  been  finally 
suppressed,  while  Irish  demagogues  still  profit  by  unbounded 
liberty  to  sustain  a  constant  agitation  against  English 
rule.  Three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  the  chronic  distress 
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and  the  excessive  population  of  Ireland  provided  a  supply  of 
recruits  which,  in  the  present  prosperous  state  of  the  island, 
is  no  longer  forthcoming.  Mr.  Grant  Duff  may  perhaps 
be  right  in  his  contention  that  no  other  measures  are  re¬ 
quired  as  precautions  against  Russian  interference  with 
India;  yet  he  confesses  that  an  attack  on  Herat  would 
render  war  with  Russia  instantly  unavoidable  ;  and  he 
doubts  whether  her  occupation  of  Merv  might  not  be 
objectionable.  A  Russian  expedition  to  Merv  has  already 
been  despatched,  and  Herat  may  at  any  time  be  exposed  to 
Persian  assaults  or  intrigues  at  the  instigation  of  Russia. 
Mr.  Grant  Duff  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  expressing 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  opinions  of  the  late 
Government  on  matters  relating  to  India  and  to  Central 
Asia.  He  disputes  Sir  H.  RawlinSON’s  theory  that  Afghan¬ 
istan  ought  to  be  erected  into  a  barrier  against  Russia  ;  yet 
successive  Viceroys  have  assisted  and  subsidized  the  ruler 
of  Cabul  for  that  very  purpose,  and  Lord  Clarendon  and 
Lord.  Granville  negotiated  a  treaty  for  the  express  object 
of  excluding  Russia  from  all  right  of  dealing  with  Afghan¬ 
istan. 

The  comparison  between  the  respective  revenues  of 
England  and  of  Russia  would  be  more  reassuring  if,  in  the 
event  of  complications  in  Turkey,  both  States  were  likely 
to  be  equally  resolute  in  their  policy  and  equally  ready 
with  their  armaments.  The  love  of  peace  which  has  grown 
up  in  England  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation, 
though  it  is  both  genuine  and  praiseworthy,  unavoid¬ 
ably  diminishes  the  diplomatic  influence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Foreign  Powers  may  or  may  not  feel  moral  respect 
for  an  opponent  who  will  only  fight  at  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity,  but  they  are  not  likely  to  defer  to  his  washes 
or  remonstrances.  It  is  also  practically  impossible  to 
raise  English  forces  to  the  modern  standard  of  Conti¬ 
nental  armies.  The  consequence  is  that  Russia  is  likely 
to  be  checked  rather  by  Austria  and  Germany  than  by 
England  in  European  schemes  of  aggression.  The  case  is 
happily  different  in  India,  where  an  army  prepared  for 
■war,  with  chiefs  not  disinclined  to  a  warlike  policy,  is 
always  ready  to  protect  the  Empire.  Both  Mr.  Grant 
Duff  and  his  commentators  would  have  done  well  to  be 
silent  on  the  difficult  question  of  Egypt.  It  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  excite  premature  jealousy,  and  to  furnish  a 
precedent  for  ambitious  projects.  The  latest  change  in 
the  balance  of  power  is  in  some  respects  favourable  to 
Russian  ambition.  If  Germany  has  become  both  in¬ 
dependent  and  formidable,  France  would  perhaps  be  ready 
to  purchase  a  powerful  alliance  by  abandoning  Turkey  to 
Russia.  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  will  never  voluntarily 
consent  to  an  extension  of  Russian  dominion  southward. 


THE  JUDICATURE  ACT. 

rnHE  Judicature  Act  has  come  into  operation,  and  a 
JL  new  legal  system  prevails  in  England.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  Act  will  work  smoothly  at  first. 
There  are  some  oversights,  some  inconsistencies,  and  not  a 
few  obscurities  in  it,  and  its  imperfections  rather  than  its 
merits  are  sure  to  strike  every  one  at  first.  A  thousand 
points  of  practice  arise  under  its  provisions  which  puzzle 
the  legal  profession,  and  can  only  be  settled  as  they  come 
under  the  notice  of  the  judges.  The  power  of  the  judges 
to  settle  how  the  Act  is  to  be  worked  is  very  large,  and 
orders  will  speedily  be  framed  to  meet  the  most  urgent 
difficulties.  But  the  Act  only  came  into  operation  on 
Monday  last,  and  the  judges  had  no  power  to  make  orders 
in  anticipation.  They  have  therefore  been  outstripped  by 
the  cases  that  have  actually  come  before  them.  An 
attorney,  for  example,  asked  to  be  struck  off  the  rolls  of 
the  High  Court,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  High 
Court  itself  never  sat,  but  only  divisions  of  it,  and 
all  that  the  judges  to  whom  the  application  was  made 
could  say  was  that,  so  far  as  they  could  do  so,  they 
acceded  to  the  application.  The  Act  provides  that  the 
judges  may  lay  down  rules  as  to  attorneys  ;  but  there 
had  not  been  time  enough  for  the  judges  to  meet 
and  lay  down  any  such  rules.  When  such  rules  are 
laid  down  then  it  will  be  perfectly  easy  for  any 
division  to  deal  with  an  application  to  strike  off  an 
attorney  from  the  rolls.  This  is  a  good  instance  to  show 
that  the  first  days  of  the  operation  of  the  Act  are  sure 
to  furnish  cases  Avhich  make  the  Act  seem  worse  than  it 
really  is.  In  the  same  way,  on  the  first  day  when  the  | 


Lords  Justices  sat,  the  whole  proceedings  were  thrown 
into  complete  confusion  by  its  being  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  cases  that  came  before  them  required  the 
presence  of  three  or  of  only  two  judges  to  hear  them. 
It  was  necessary  to  defer  the  consideration  of  a  number  of’ 
cases  which  a  few  months  ago  the  Lords  Justices  would 
have  disposed  of  quickly  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  every 
one,  because  an  Act  had  been  passed  which  perhaps  re¬ 
quired,  and  perhaps  did  not  require,  a  third  or  ornamental 
judge  to  come  and  sit  with  them.  Before  long  the 
judges  will  arrange  in  what  cases  a  third  judge  is 
to  come  in  and  hear  what  the  Lords  Justices  are  doing. 
Things  will  then  flow  on  smoothly ;  in  a  definite  number 
of  cases  the  Lords  Justices  will  do  their  work  alone, 
and  in  another  definite  number  of  cases  an  ornamental 
judge  will  sit  with  them.  It  may  be  said  that  when 
things  have  thus  settled  themselves  down,  although 
the  public  will  not  have  lost  much,  it  will  gain  nothing. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  this  is  true,  if  attention  is  fixed, 
as  it  is  likely  to  be,  on  this  one  instance  and  on  this  one 
Court.  But  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  introduces  a 
permanent  system  cannot  be  framed  to  meet  a  temporary 
set  of  circumstances.  The  Court  of  the  Lords  Justices 
happens  at  present  to  be  a  very  strong  Court.  It  also 
happens  that  their  new  assistant  does  not  assume  his  seat 
on  the  bench  with  any  general  expectation  that  he  would 
add  to  the  strength  of  a  Court.  But  the  Court  of  the 
Justices  has  been  weak  before  now,  and  may  be  weak 
again,  and  the  Government  of  the  day  might  think  fit  to 
appoint  as  the  assistant  of  the  Justices  a  really  strong 
man.  It  might  then  be  the  remark  of  the  profession,  What 
a  very  good  thing  it  was  to  have  a  third  judge !  Com¬ 
plaints,  therefore,  arising  from  doubts  as  to  practice  in  the- 
first  working  of  the  Act,  and  criticisms  founded  on  the 
accidental  strength  of  particular  Courts,  ought  to  be 
received  by  the  public  with  great  caution.  No  doubt  it  is- 
hard  on  the  particular  sufferers  who  have  now  the  mis¬ 
fortune  to  be  litigants  that  perfectly  new  points  of  prac¬ 
tice  and  law  should  be  settled  at  their  expense.  Much  pity 
and  sympathy  are  due  to  the  involuntary  martyrs  who 
become  the  heroes  of  leading  cases.  But  if  they  are 
capable  of  enough  patriotic  enthusiasm,  they  may  reflect 
with  pride  that  their  blood  is  the  seed  of  justice.  They 
pay  and  the  law  is  made.  The  mass  of  the  public  may 
render  a  tribute  of  compassion  to  their  sufferings,  but  what 
really  interests  it  is  that  the  law  when  made  should  be 
good. 

The  two  objects  of  the  Judicature  Act  were  to  improve 
the  machinery  of  the  administration  of  justice,  and  to  im¬ 
prove  the  law  which  is  administered ;  and  the  Act  cannot 
be  judged  fairly  until  it  is  seen  how  far  these  two  im¬ 
portant  objects  are  practically  attained  under  its  provisions. 
To  effect  such  objects  is  a  very  difficult  thing.  First, 
general  ideas,  bold,  simple,  and  novel,  have  to  be  grasped ; 
and  then  details  have  to  be  devised  by  means  of  which 
these  ideas  are  made  a  reality.  It  may  be  said  without 
much  hesitation  that  the  Act  is  more  successful  under  the 
first  head  than  under  the  second.  Properly  speaking,  there 
are  three  Judicature  Acts,  and  there  are  rules  and  orders 
appended  to  them ;  and  the  scheme  has  suffered  through 
the  means  by  which  it  has  been  carried  out.  The  prin¬ 
ciple,  too,  which  the  framers  of  this  body  of  legislation 
appear,  perhaps  wisely,  to  have  adopted,  is  that  when  they 
did  not  sec  what  was  to  be  done,  they  would  leave  it  to 
the  judges  to  settle  the  point  for  themselves.  The 
general  impression  produced  is  not  unlike  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  sight  of  a  canvas  on  which 
a  painter  who  had  conceived  a  great  but  somewhat  vague 
design  had  traced  outlines,  sometimes  masterly,  sometimes 
blurred,  sometimes  hardly  visible,  and  had  then  left  it  to 
his  pupils  to  see  what  they  could  do  in  the  way  of  finish¬ 
ing  his  composition.  A  person  invited  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  such  a  canvas  would  ask  himself  whether 
the  main  conception  showed  thought,  invention,  and 
power,  whether  a  good  beginning  had  been  made,  and 
whether  there  was  a  fair  probability  that  other  hands 
could  make  something  of  the  production.  The  examiner 
of  the  oanvas  of  the  Judicature  Act  may  answer  all  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative.  There  is  great  merit  in  the 
design,  a  good  though  imperfect  beginning  has  been  made, 
and  the  judges,  with  the  aid  perhaps  of  one  or  two  auxiliary 
statutes,  may  be  trusted  to  put  it  into  an  effective  shape. 
It  is  contemplated  that  from  time  to  time  the  judges  should 
assemble  to  discuss  among  themselves  how  the  Act  works, 
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and  that  they  should  lay  the  results  of  these  discussions 
before  the  Home  Secretary,  whose  business  it  will  be  to 
see  that  new  legislation  helps  where  the  help  of  new 
legislation  may  be  needed.  This  is  an  excellent  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  removes  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  which 
have  hitherto  stood  so  much  in  the  way  of  Law  Re¬ 
form.  It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  to  make  changes, 
salutary  perhaps  in  their  main  purpose,  but  full 
of  faults,  and  then  to  leave  it  entirely  to  the  judges 
to  work  them  out,  without  any  opportunity  or  thought 
of  revision.  The  judges,  leaning  naturally  to  the  old 
law  with  which  they  were  familiar,  have  often  dis¬ 
covered  with  triumph  the  blots  in  the  new  Acts  imposed 
on  them,  have  limited  the  operation  of  these  Acts  as  much 
as  possible,  and  things  have  gone  on  very  much  as  they 
went  on  previously.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope  that 
the  Judicature  Act  will  meet  with  a  very  different  fate. 
Judges  who  are  invited  to  study  the  working  of  an  Act, 
and  to  inform  a  Secretary  of  State  what  they  want  enacted 
to  make  it  work  better,  cannot  fold  their  hands  and  say 
that  they  can  make  nothing  of  the  curious  measure  to 
which  Parliament  has  been  pleased  to  give  the  force  of  law. 
But  this  is  not  all.  Times  have  changed.  Judges  are  now 
affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  They 
do  not  shrink  from  changes  because  they  are  changes,  or 
from  undertaking  new  duties  because  they  are  new.  They 
like  to  sit  in  as  many  places,  to  fulfil  functions  as  various, 
as  the  nation  wishes.  If  they  are  asked  to  fuse  Law  and 
Equity,  they  would  not  wish  to  have  it  supposed  that  they 
are  not  the  men  to  fuse  them.  The  judges  are  not  set 
against  the  new  system,  but,  on  the  contrary,  show  the 
most  creditable  desire  to  make  it  work.  The  ample 
powers  confided  to  them  are  in  willing  hands  ;  and  this  will 
give  the  Act  a  chance  of  thriving  which  it  could  not  have 
had  in  the  hands  of  men  with  the  ideas,  the  principles,  and 
the  prejudices  of  another  generation. 

The  main  idea  for  the  improvement  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  justice  which  pervades  the  Act  is  to  give  suitors 
enough  judges  and  sufficient  means  of  getting  judgment. 
The  main  idea  for  the  improvement  of  the  law  to  be 
administered  is  to  have  one  system  of  law  in  every  Court, 
and  to  get  the  merits  of  the  case  decided  with  as  much 
simplicity  and  rapidity  as  possible.  Under  the  latter  head 
come  improvements  in  pleading,  in  practice,  in  the  taking  of 
evidence,  and,  above  all,  in  what  is  termed  the  fusion  of 
Law  and  Equity.  This  does  not  mean  that  every  judge  is 
to  do  the  work  which  either  a  Common  Law  judge  or  an 
Equity  judge  would  have  done.  That  is  impossible,  for 
there  is  a  real,  inherent,  and  ineradicable  distinction  between 
different  kinds  of  judicial  work,  and  some  kinds  of  judicial 
work  will  be  given  to  some  judges  and  some  to  others.  It 
means  that  the  procedure  in  all  actions  will  be,  so  far  as 
possible,  assimilated,  and  that  each  judge  wrill  have  power 
to  carry  out  the  task  assigned  him,  and  come  to  the 
best  decision  he  can,  with  liberty  to  draw  the  principle 
on  which  he  decides  from  the  source  best  suited  to  the  case 
in  hand.  The  provisions  for  improving  the  administration 
of  justice  are,  however,  of  a  kind  to  produce  a  more  striking 
effect .  on  the  general  public.  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  facilitate  the  carrying  on  actions  up  to  a  late  point,  if  not 
to  the  close  of  the  proceedings,  in  the  districts  where  the 
parties  live  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  in  their  pre¬ 
sent  shape,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  on  this  head  will  do 
much  to  secure  the  object  aimed  at.  The  principal  change 
is  to  make  the  judicial  staff  more  available,  to  make  it 
easier  for  a  suitor  to  get  a  judge  to  try  his  cause,  to 
release  some  of  the  judges  from  a  portion  of  their  duties 
as  joint  members  of  a  Court,  and  to  send  these  to  try 
causes  as  causes  are  ready  for  hearing.  The  mischief  of  the 
old  system  was  that,  although  there  were  eighteen  Com¬ 
mon  Law  judges,  there  were  so  many  things  which  judges 
must  unite  to  do,  there  were  so  many  hampering  rules  as 
to  when  and  where  and  for  how  long  they  might  sit,  the 
business  in  different  Courts  was  so  unequal,  in  one  place 
too  heavy,  in  another  too  light,  that  the  judges,  although 
sincerely  anxious  to  do  justice  to  suitors,  could  not 
do  it,  and  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  when  the 
new  Act  came  into  operation,  were  overwhelmed  with 
arrears.  By  degrees,  as  the  judges  use  the  novel 
powers  conlided  to  them,  the  Act  will  do  much  to 
prevent  artificial  and  unnecessary  delays,  and  suitors  will  be 
able  to  go  to  law  with  a  fair  hope  of  getting  a  judge  to 
hear  what  they  have  to  say.  The  staff  of  judges  will  also 
be  practically  largely  increased  under  the  new  system,  and 


in  a  direction  where  such  an  increase  was  largely  needed. 
One  of  the  most  vexatious  abuses  of  the  old  law  was  that 
when  a  judge  found  that  a  cause  coming  before  him  in¬ 
volved  complicated  matters  which  it  would  take  a  long  time 
to  unravel,  he  sent  it  to  an  arbitrator,  whom  the  parties 
themselves  had  to  pay.  This  was  most  unfair  on  suitors. 
They  had  all  the  enormous  expense  of  going  to  trial  only 
to  find  that  they  had  to  begin  all  over  again,  and  when 
they  at  last  got  a  judge,  they  had  themselves  to  pay  for  him. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  the  country  should 
pay  for  the  judges  in  some  causes  and  the  parties  be 
obliged  to  pay  for  the  judges  in  others.  The  removal  of 
this  abuse  and  denial  of  justice  is  one  of  the  best  features 
of  the  new  system.  Official  referees  are  to  be  appointed 
and  paid  by  the  Act,  and  it  is  only  to  be  hoped  that  the 
effect  of  this  salutary  provision  will  not  be  nullified  by 
stinginess  of  the  Treasury  or  unwise  selection,  and  that 
really  good  men,  with  handsome  salaries,  will  be  appointed 
in  sufficient  numbers. 


MINISTERIAL  PROJECTS. 

npHE  resumption  of  Cabinet  Councils  shows  that  the 
JL  time  has  come  for  the  members  of  the  Ministry  to 
consider  what  lies  before  them  next  Session.  They  may 
address  themselves  to  their  tasks  with  alacrity  and  cheer¬ 
fulness.  There  is  nothing  to  disturb  them,  or  to  call  their 
attention  from  the  difficult  task  of  deciding  what  measures 
to  propose,  and  what  the  measures  they  may  propose  are 
to  be.  There  is  at  least  a  pause  in  our  disputes  with 
China,  and  if  the  condition  of  Turkey  is  enough  to  take 
away  lightness  of  heart  from  a  Foreign  Secretary,  the 
embarrassments  that  may  arise  from  the  gradual  or  rapid 
disruption  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  are  not  likely  to  be 
immediately  pressing.  Although  the  harvest  may  not 
have  been  good,  it  has  been  better  than  was  anticipated 
in  the  wet  days  of  the  summer,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  the  state  of  trade  or  the  prospects  of  the  revenue 
to  make  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  anxious. 
A  small  portion  of  the  Session  must  unavoidably 
be  devoted  to  the  discussion,  criticism,  and  defence  of 
recent  Ministerial  blunders.  But  it  will  be  possible  to 
prevent  much  time  being  thus  consumed,  if  the  Ministry, 
with  politic  simplicity,  will  own  that  it  has  been  wrong  as 
rapidly  as  decency  will  permit.  A  good  beginning  has 
already  been  made  in  the  absolute  withdrawal  of  the 
Slavery  Circular  as  soon  as  the  Cabinet  assembled.  The 
Cabinet  may  reckon  with  tolerable  certainty  on  being  able 
to  devote  most  of  the  Session  to  carrying  its  measures.  If 
it  chooses  it  can  derive  much  profit  from  the  experience  of 
last  Session.  The  chief  difficulty  with  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  to  contend  is  that  it  is  pledged  by  promises,  and 
bound  by  its  duties  to  the  public,  to  deal  with  questions 
which  do  not  excite  much  political  opposition,  and  which 
every  one  thanks  them  for  bringing  forward,  but  which 
deal  with  many  matters  of  daily  life,  affect  many  interests, 
and  as  to  which  one  man’s  opinion  seems  almost  as 
good  as  another  man’s  opinion.  Sir  Henry  James, 
when  speaking  at  Taunton,  blamed  Mr.  Disraeli 
for  his  readiness  to  listen  to  every  one,  and  to 
let  every  section  in  turn  help  to  mould  his  Bills. 
Possibly,  in  its  amiable  desire  to  please  every  one,  the 
Government  has  occasionally  shown  too  little  firmness  in 
insisting  on  its  own  views  being  adopted,  although  politi¬ 
cal  opiponents  would  have  been  sure  to  inveigh  against  this 
firmness,  if  they  had  found  it  exercised  to  their  cost.  But, 
in  justice  to  the  Government,  it  ought  to  bo  remembered 
that  it  is  especially  bound  to  hear  patiently  all  that  is  said 
on  subjects  that  affect  the  daily  life  of  thousands  of  people 
in  very  different  localities,  and  that,  if  there  is  any  wisdom 
in  Parliament,  it  is  in  such  matters  that  it  ought  to  display 
itself.  The  Government  must  foresee  that  the  measures  it 
will  propose,  which  must  necessarily  be  of  a  social  rather 
than  a  political  character,  will  evoke  much  criticism,  anti 
suggest  many  amendments,  and  that  friendly  opposition 
and  friendly  criticism  consume  as  much  time  as  the  attacks 
of  opponents.  The  measures,  therefore,  that  it  can  propose, 
with  a  prospect  of  carrying  them,  cannot  be  numerous,  and 
it  can  afford,  to  despise  the  vain  display  of  offering  in  the 
Queen’s  Speech  a  long  array  of  proposals  which  it  cannot 
hope  to  shape  into  law.  It  may  be  added  that  it  very  much 
conduces  to  the  effective  conduct  of  business  that  Govern¬ 
ment  Bills  should  be  well  drawn,  and  that  the  Minister  iu 
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charge  of  them  should  thoroughly  understand  them.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  that  this  salutary  aim  is  not  attainable 
if  the  Government  Bills  are  too  numerous.  Ministers 
cannot  satisfactorily  confer  with  overworked  draughtsmen, 
and  overworked  draughtsmen  cannot  produce  ten  good 
Bills  in  the  time  which  is  required  to  frame  six  well. 

There  must  be  many  proposals  for  the  Government  to 
consider,  which  the  respective  departments  of  administra¬ 
tion  wish  to  see  sanctioned  by  statute,  in  order  to  make 
improvements  in  a  limited  sphere.  There  must,  too,  be 
several  amending  statutes,  and,  more  especially,  the  Judi¬ 
cature  Act  will  require  an  auxiliary  statute  to  clear 
up  doubts  which  the  unfortunate  wording  of  some  of  its 
sections  is  sure  to  suggest  as  they  come  to  be  put  in  opera¬ 
tion.  But  these  are  minor  matters.  Among  Bills  which 
the  Government  cannot  avoid  taking  up,  as  it  has 
stopped  halfway  in  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  to 
which  they  refer,  and  has  pledged  itself  to  resume  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  the  interrupted  thread  of  legislation, 
there  ai’e  three  which  readily  suggest  themselves.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill.  The  ex¬ 
traordinary  consequences  of  the  effervescence  and  collapse 
of  Mr.  Plimsoll  enabled  or  forced  the  Government  to 
carry  a  measure  by  which  Sir  Charles  Adderley  was 
invested  with  a  temporary  dictatorship  to  see  that  the 
Ministry  did  not  take  any  harm  by  the  unnecessary  loss  of 
the  lives  of  seamen.  This  dictatorship  is  to  cease  when  a 
permanent  measure  is  passed,  and  the  Government  has 
undertaken  to  introduce  a  measure  that  will  be  permanent. 
In  the  opinion  of  Conservative  critics  Sir  Charles  Adder- 
ley  showed  himself  last  Session  scarcely  strong  enough  for 
his  place,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Session  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  commissioned  to  supersede  him,  and 
to  represent  the  Government  in  the  hurried  legislation  which 
owed  its  origin  to  Mr.  Plimsoll.  Whether  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  the  same  course  next  Session,  it  will  be  for  the 
Cabinet  to  decide ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a  new  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  cannot  be  got  through  except  at  the  cost  of 
an  enormous  amount  of  time,  unless  it  is  in  the  charge  of 
a  Minister  who  has  seen  that  his  Bill  is  a  thoroughly  good 
one,  has  mastered  all  its  details,  and  can  make  a  strong 
impression  on  the  House  when  he  states  and  maintains  his 
views.  Secondly,  the  constitution  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Appeal  was  in  a  similar  way  left  last  Session  in  an  un¬ 
settled  state  in  order  that  it  might  be  finally  disposed  of  in 
the  coming  Session.  The  Chancellor  has  therefore  a 
task  assigned  him  from  which  he  cannot  escape,  and  this 
time  he  will  probably  take  care  that  nothing  is  proposed 
but  what  is  sure  to  receive  the  hearty  support  of  his  col¬ 
leagues.  He  is  not  likely  to  expose  himself  a  second  time 
to  the  humiliation  of  a  sudden  rebellion.  But  possibly  he 
will  not  find  his  duty  a  very  difficult  one  to  discharge.  He 
has  to  work  in  a  comparatively  narrow  groove,  and  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  invent  a  new  Court  and  to  call  it  the  House  of 
Lords.  Lastly,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Lord  Salisbury 
was  suddenly  arrested  last  Session  in  the  middle  of 
his  attempt  to  pass  a  measure  for  the  protection  of  rivers 
from  pollution.  He  had,  however,  got  far  enough  to 
realize  how  great  were  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter, 
and  how  intricate  were  the  problems  with  which  he  had  to 
deal.  The  subject  was  probably  confided  to  him  because 
it  was  thought  a  pity  that  no  special  use  should  be  made 
of  the  energy  of  a  very  energetic  man.  At  any  rate  Lord 
Salisbury  will  need  all  the  energy  he  possesses  if  he  is  to 
frame  and  pass  an  effectual  measure  on  so  complicated  a 
subject  next  Session ;  and,  as  a  condition  of  success,  he 
will  have  to  find  a  colleague  able  and  willing  to  carry  the 
Bill  through  the  Commons. 

All  these  are  measures  which  the  Government  has 
already  taken  up  and  carried  to  a  certain  point,  and  which 
it  can  scarcely  help  going  on  with.  But  it  will  probably 
wish  also  to  occupy  new  ground,  and  to  attempt  legislation 
of  a  wider  and  more  ambitious,  if  not  of  a  more  difficult, 
character.  It  may  think  it  due  to  itself  and  necessary  to 
its  credit  to  bring  something  big  before  Parliament.  Per¬ 
haps  it  may  light  on  some  new  ideas,  and  may  prefer  to 
astonish  the  world  by  undertaking  something  of  which  no 
one  has  thought  before.  But  it  may  be  observed  that  there 
are  two  subjects  which  it  has  already  announced  that  it  is 
going  to  take  up,  which  it  has  not  yet  touched,  and  which 
are  difficult  enough  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  most 
indefatigable  and  ambitious  of  Cabinets.  The  Conserva¬ 
tives  have  long  been  pledged  to  deal  with  county  ad¬ 
ministration  ;  and  in  the  last  Queen’s  Speech  the  Ministry 
announced  that  they  were  prepared  to  institute  a  Public 


Prosecutor.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  to  produce  and 
carry  bold,  prudent,  and  operative  measures  on  these  heads 
would  be  a  great  triumph  to  the  Ministry,  and  would  do  it 
infinite  credit.  The  establishment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor 
belongs  properly  to  the  department  of  the  Home  Secretary, 
and  Mr.  Cross  may  be  spurred  by  the  memory  of  his 
successes  last  Session  to  try  to  accomplish  a  much 
more  difficult  task  than  he  has  hitherto  attempted.  At 
any  rate  he  may  be  trusted  to  study  the  subject  well 
before  he  makes  up  his  mind  what  to  propose,  and  he  is 
not  unlikely  to  underestimate  the  difficulties  that  are  before 
him.  These  difficulties  lie  partly  in  the  creation  of  the 
requisite  machinery  ;  but  they  also  lie  in  the  temper  and 
habits  of  the  people.  It  is  certain  that  a  vast  amount  of 
crime  now  goes  unpunished  for  want  of  a  Public  Prosecutor. 
So  long  as  prosecutions  depend  on  the  caprice  of  private 
persons,  they  are  sure  to  be  often  waived  through  indo¬ 
lence  or  fear,  and  abandoned  through  pity  or  in  accordance 
with  a  secret  arrangement.  Compounding  felony  is  supposed 
to  be  a  crime  in  English  law,  but  it  is  a  crime  committed 
so  habitually,  so  openly,  and  so  much  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  every  one  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  commit  it.  As  the 
theory  of  the  criminal  law  is  that  crimes  are  committed 
against  the  State,  it  is  theoretically  indisputable  that  the 
State  is  concerned  in  seeing  them  punished ;  but  magis¬ 
trates  are  every  day  obliged  to  see  crimes  go  unpunished 
because  prosecutors  have  been  induced  to  withdraw.  This 
is  not  right ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  see  that  something  is  not 
right,  and  another  thing  to  get  Parliament  to  pass  a  Bill  to 
remedy  the  evil.  Mr.  Cross  is  sure  to  find  that  manypersons 
will  consider  themselves  defrauded  of  a  right  if  the  privilege 
of  punishing  or  not  punishing  crimes  committed  to  their 
detriment  is  withdrawn  from  them.  Much  in  the  same 
way  it  may  be  confidently  said  that  the  existing  system  of 
county  administration  is  not  perfect.  But  it  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  being  in  honest  hands,  so  far  as  it  is  entrusted 
to  the  magistrates  ;  and  directly  a  change  is  proposed,  many 
will  feel,  and  some  will  acknowledge,  that  a  door  is  being 
opened  to  evils  which  are  at  present  unknown.  Although, 
too,  the  incidence  of  local  taxation  may  not  be  wholly  and 
strictly  equitable,  yet  custom  has  made  it  easy  to  bear,  and 
any  considerable  amount  of  shifting  of  this  incidence  might 
provoke  a  formidable  amount  of  popular  clamour,  and  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  show  that  a  new  injustice  was  not 
being  committed  to  remedy  an  old  one.  The  difficulties 
that  beset  these  subjects  are  not  sufficient  to  deter  an  able 
and  strong  Ministry  from  grappling  with  them.  But  if  the 
Ministry  redeems  its  pledge,  and  takes  up  these  subjects,  or 
either  of  them,  full  allowance  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
embarrassments  that  will  beset  it.  Weak  measures  in  such 
cases  are  worse  than  none  ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  Ministry  has  some  leaning  to  weak  measures.  But  if 
the  Ministerial  measures  on  these  heads  are  not  weak,  they 
ought  to  be  criticized  with  the  utmost  fairness  and  can¬ 
dour,  and  to  be  treated  without  any  display  of  partisan¬ 
ship  or  political  rivalry. 


AMERICA  ANU  CUBA. 

A  CLAP  of  thunder  in  a  clear  sky  has  suddenly  been 
heard  from  the  West.  The  American  Government 
now,  as  on  some  former  occasions,  reproduces  with  un¬ 
necessary  fidelity  the  mysterious  idiom  of  European  diplo¬ 
macy.  The  official  and  semi-official  announcements  of 
Russian  policy  in  Turkey  and  in  Asia  constitute  a  familiar 
puzzle  deliberately  contrived  for  the  perplexity  of  states¬ 
men.  General  Grant  has  adopted  the  Russian  method  in 
his  late  communications  to  the  Associated  Press  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  rumoured  that  some 
difficulty  had  arisen  on  the  question  of  Cuba  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain.  The  next  step  was  an  informal 
contradiction  of  the  statement,  which  is  now  officially  con¬ 
firmed.  Mr.  Cushing  has,  if  the  official  statement  may  be 
trusted,  been  instructed  to  inform  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  that  the  President  is  not  disposed  to  tolerate  much 
longer  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war  in  Cuba.  With 
the  pleasant  candour  which  characterizes  American 
diplomacy,  General  Grant  is  said  to  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy  «ught 
to  be  constituted  into  an  independent  Republic  “  in  harmony 
“  with  other  American  Republics.”  He  professes  indeed  to 
have  hoped  that  all  difficulties  would  be  settled  by  the 
spontaneous  action  of  Spain,  but  he  now  entertains  “  a 
“  fixed  conviction  of  American  duty  when  an  emergency 
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“  shall  arise.”  In  exactly  the  same  spirit  Russia  alter¬ 
nately  relies  on  the  wisdom  of  the  Sultan  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  his  Christian  subjects,  and,  when  occasion 
arises,  announces  her  own  determination  to  protect  those 
who  belong1  to  her  own  creed  and  race.  On  the  whole, 
the  Russian  sympathies  with  Turkish  Christians  are  more 
plausible  than  the  American  interest  in  the  dissensions  of 
Cuba.  It  may  be  true  that  slavery  is  the  main  cause  of 
Cuban  troubles,  but  only  a  few  years  have  passed  since 
American  intervention  was  threatened  on  the  pretext  that 
the  institution  of  slavery  required  additional  protection. 
Russian  Emperors  cannot  be  accused  of  having  threatened 
the  disruption  of  Turkey  for  the  benefit  of  the  Mahometan 
population ;  and  indeed  they  have  also  for  the  most  part 
assumed  a  conventional  belief  in  the  possibility  of  preserving 
the  Turkish  Government.  When  General  Grant  hoped  that 
difficulties  in  Cuba  would  be  removed  by  the  spontaneous 
action  of  Spain,  he  was  well  aware  that  Moderates  and 
Progressists,  Royalists  and  Republicans,  unanimously  re¬ 
pudiate  the  only  solution  which  he  regards  as  satisfactory 
or  desirable. 

Mr.  Cushing’s  note,  though  its  contents  have  only  been 
made  public  within  a  few  days,  was  delivered  in  September 
last ;  and  it  is  now  announced  that  the  conduct  of  the  lamb 
causes  uneasiness  in  the  anxious  breast  of  the  wolf.  “  The 
“  delay  of  the  Spanish  Cabinet  in  answering  the  Note 
“  causes  restlessness  at  Washington,  and  extensive  pre- 
“  parations  are  being  made  to  strengthen  the  navy.”  The 
painful  feelings  of  alarm  which  induce  the  President  to 
fit  out  sloops  and  to  count  his  ironclad  ships  must  diminish 
the  confidence  of  Peace  Societies  in  the  long  suffering  of 
Republican  Governments.  It  is  not  unknown  to  General 
Grant  and  to  his  Cabinet  that  during  the  present  autumn 
the  Spanish  Government  has  been  fully  occupied  in 
preparations  for  ending  the  wearisome  civil  war  in 
the  Northern  provinces.  While  King  Alfonso  and 
his  Ministers  were  risking  their  popularity  by  a  new 
levy  of  recruits,  General  Grant  rendered  them  the 
service  of  diverting  a  considerable  part  of  their  forces 
to  Cuba  for  the  protection  of  the  island  against  foreign  in¬ 
vasion  as  well  as  against  domestic  turbulence.  His  excuse 
for  remonstrance  is  cynical  in  its  contempt  for  the  ordi¬ 
nary  rules  of  courtesy  which  regulate  the  intercourse  of 
independent  States.  It  seems  that  “  American  relations 
“  with  Cuba  are  altogether  anomalous,  no  direct  means  of 
“  redress  being  provided  in  Cuba  for  injuries  to  Americans, 
“  the  only  method  being  a  slow  circuitous  course  via 
“  Madrid.”  If  the  complaint  is  well  founded,  no  Power 
can  with  impunity  hold  colonial  possessions  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  United  States.  No  direct  redress  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  injuries  to  Americans  in  Canada  or  in  Jamaica,  the 
only  method  being  a  slow  and  circuitous  course  via  London. 
With  at  least  equal  reason  Spain  or  England  might  demand 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union  on  the  ground  that  injuries 
inflicted  by  any  separate  American  State  render  neces¬ 
sary  a  slow  and  circuitous  application  to  Washington.  It 
may  be  observed  that  the  grievance  which  is  urged  by 
General  Grant  is  independent  both  of  slavery  and  of  the 
rebellion.  It  would  still  be  possible  that  Americans  might 
receive  injuries  in  Cuba  after  the  abolition  of  slavery  and 
the  restoration  of  internal  peace. 

The  restlessness  which  prevails  at  Washington  is  perhaps 
with  stronger  reason  felt  at  Madrid.  The  American  papers 
announce  that  on  the  25th  of  October  the  Spanish  Govern¬ 
ment  ordered  five  ironclads  and  ten  frigates  to  be  prepared 
for  the  Cuba  station,  and  they  add  that  numerous  reinlorce- 
ments  have  arrived  at  Havannah,  and  large  purchases  of 
provisions  for  the  troops  have  been  made.  As  if  to 
increase  the  perplexity  of  political  observers,  the  Spanish 
papers  both  disavow  the  rumoured  armaments  and  express 
a  doubt  whether  General  Grant  has  correctly  described 
the  tenor  of  his  own  Note  ;  yet  it  will  scarcely  be  safe  to 
assume  that  his  sole  object  was  to  create  a  false  impression 
at  home  on  the  eve  of  the  November  elections.  It 
had  not  previously  been  known  that  the  Government  had 
so  good  an  excuse  for  its  comparative  slackness  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  with  the  Carlists.  General  Grant 
will  probably  have  done  humanity  the  service  of  prolonging 
for  another  year  a  barren  and  wasteful  contest.  It  might  be 
curious  to  inquire  what  a  Geneva  Board  of  Arbitrators  would 
think  of  the  merits  of  the  quarrel  which  he  has  devised. 
Although  the  President  professes  not  to  desire  the  annexa¬ 
tion  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  he  has  been  the  steady 
advocate  of  territorial  aggrandizement.  But  for  the  op¬ 
position  of  more  prudent  politicians,  San  Domingo  would 


now  be  an  American  State  or  colony ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  foresees  the  necessary  conversion  of  an 
anarchical  Republic  into  an  American  possession.  Judicious 
Americans  have  no  desire  to  extend  equal  privileges  to 
new  and  inferior  communities.  The  political  emancipation 
of  the  Southern  negroes  was  unavoidable,  but  it  would  be 
a  wanton  blunder  to  admit  into  a  partnership  in  American 
sovereignty  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  slaves  and  aliens, 
wholly  unconnected  by  race,  religion,  and  manners  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  acquisition  of  Texas, 
which  also  passed  through  the  stage  of  nominally  inde¬ 
pendent  existence  as  a  Republic,  has  not  generally  been 
regarded  as  creditable  to  the  Americans  of  a  former  gene¬ 
ration.  It  makes  little  difference  that  Texas  was  annexed 
for  the  benefit  of  slaveholders,  and  that  an  opposite  pre¬ 
text  is  assumed  for  interference  in  Cuba. 

Notwithstanding  insolent  menaces  and  ostensible  prepa¬ 
rations,  the  Spanish  Government  may  console  itself  with 
the  probable  conjecture  that  the  President  has  been  exclu¬ 
sively  influenced  by  personal  motives.  A  few  weeks  ago 
General  Grant  caused  universal  surprise  by  a  wanton 
attack  on  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  offered  him  as 
little  provocation  as  their  co-religionists  in  Spain.  When 
the  first  surprise  subsided  it  was  perceived  that  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  Catholics  was  merely  a  bid  for  Protestant  votes. 
General  Grant  has  never  disclaimed  the  candidature  for 
the  Presidency  which  he  still  thinks  practicable,  though 
election  for  a  third  time  has  been  denounced  in  several 
State  Conventions.  The  Note  delivered  by  Mr.  Cusn- 
ing,  or  the  statement  that  such  a  Note  has  been  pre¬ 
sented,  is  probably  a  still  more  audacious  attempt  to  re¬ 
animate  the  President’s  waning  popularity.  A  war 
would  perhaps  add  to  the  military  reputation  which 
raised  him  to  his  present  post,  and  his  desire  for  conquest 
is  probably  more  sincere  than  his  jealousy  of  the  Catholics. 
According  to  the  calumnious  accusation  of  Aristophanes, 
Pericles  involved  all  Greece  in  war  because  two  ol 
Aspasia’s  waiting  maids  had  been  carried  off  by  rovers 
from  Megara.  General  Grant  is  much  more  capable  of  pro¬ 
voking  a  quarrel  with  Spain  as  an  electioneering  manoeuvre. 
It  is  well  that  he  is  partially  secured  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  against  the  consequences  of  his  rash 
and  unjustifiable  proceeding.  The  consent  of  the  Senate 
is  necessary  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  it  is  highly  im¬ 
probable  that  it  will  be  given.  The  Americans  generally 
consult  their  own  interest  in  political  action,  although 
they  may  indulge  in  verbal  menaces.  There  is  no  pretext 
and.  no  reason  for  war  with  Spain,  or  for  interference  in 
Cuba  ;  and  the  Senate  will  not  share  General  Grant’s 
desire  to  improve  his  chance  of  a  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  The  object  of  influencing  the  State  elections 
seems  not  to  have  been  attained,  for  no  issue  of  foreign 
politics  appears  to  have  been  raised  in  any  State.  The 
unexpected  triumph  of  the  Republicans  ought  to  teach 
party  managers  the  danger  of  unscrupulous  appeals  to 
vulgar  prejudice.  The  Democrats  have  been  defeated  in 
Ohio  and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  have  narrowly  escaped  defeat 
in  New  York,  because  they  proposed,  by  debasing  the  cur¬ 
rency,  to  repudiate  a  part  of  the  National  Debt.  A  year  ago 
the  respectable  mass  of  citizens  punished  the  Republicans 
for  their  encouragement  and  practice  of  pecuniary  corrup¬ 
tion.  Their  opponents  have  in  turn  been  sharply  rebuked 
for  deliberate  dishonesty.  There  can  now  be  little  doubt  that 
specie  payments  will  be  resumed  at  the  time  fixed  by  Act 
of  Congress.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  victory 
will  add  strength  to  the  cause  of  Protection.  There  is 
every  reason  to  hope  that  the  Republicans  will  unanimously 
abstain  from  nominating  General  Grant  for  re-election. 


THE  OPENING  OF  THE  FRENCH  ASSEMBLY. 

nnHE  Session  which  has  been  awaited  with  so  much 
X  interest  has  been  opened,  and  every  French  deputy 
knows  that  by  next  week  he  must  have  decided  whether 
his  vote  is  to  be  given  for  the  scrutiu  de  liste  or  the  scrutin 
d'arrondissement.  The  place  of  the  electoral  law  in  the 
order  of  the  day  had  oeen  virtually  settled  before  the 
Assembly  met.  In  the  present  excitement  about  the  mode 
of  distributing  the  electors,  no  other  subject  could  have 
claimed  the  attention  of  the  Assembly  with  any  chance  of 
obtaining  it.  But  Thursday  was  not  to  pass  without  an 
unexpected  incident.  M.  Pascal  Duprat  rose  immediately 
after  M.  Buffet,  and  asked  that  the  Bills  relating  to  the 
state  of  siege  and  the  Municipal  Councils  should 
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be  discussed  between  the  second  and  third  readings 
of  the  electoral  law.  To  this  the  Government 
offered  no  formal  opposition,  and  M.  I)  uprat  ob¬ 
tained  what  he  asked.  His  alleged  motive  for  interposing 
these  Bills  between  the  two  readings  of  another  Bill  was, 
that  the  country  might  know  under  what  conditions  the 
approaching  elections  will  be  held.  A  more  practical 
reason  for  taking  them  in  this  unusual  order  is  the  opening 
thereby  afforded  for  an  arrangement  at  the  last  moment 
between  the  Government  and  the  Opposition.  If  M. 
Buffet  takes  a  conciliatory  line  about  the  state  of  siege 
and  the  appointment  of  mayors,  the  Loft  may  be  able  with 
a  better  grace  to  yield  to  him  upon  the  question  of  the 
scrutias. 

It  is  singular  how  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
real  merits  of  the  two  methods  of  voting  between  which 
the  choice  has  to  be  made.  The  traditional  passion  of  the 
Radicals  for  the  scrmtin  de  liste  has  been  outdono  by  the 
new  passion  of  the  Conservatives  for  the  scvutin  d’arron- 
dissement.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  constitute  an  inestim¬ 
able  barrier  against  the  evils  of  Republicanism,  although, 
so  far  as  appears,  not  one  of  its  admirers  has  ever  clearly 
stated  to  himself  what  it  is  that  he  expects  it  to  do.  The 
■scrutin  d’arrondissement  will  no  doubt  relieve  the  timid  Re¬ 
publicans  of  the  Left  Centre  from  the  necessity  of  coming 
to  terms  with  the  holder  Republicans  of  the  Left  as  to  the 
composition  of  the  lists  of  candidates.  If  each  arrondisse- 
ment  returns  its  own  member  there  will  be  no  place  for 
compromise.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  this  exclu¬ 
sion  of  compromise  will  always  be  to  the  advantage  of 
moderate  as  opposed  to  extreme  Republicans.  If 
indeed  these  were  the  only  parties  in  the  country, 
the  worship  of  the  scrutin  d’arrondissement  would  be 
an  intelligible  devotion.  The  Moderates  would  probably 
be  in  a  majority  in  all  but  a  few  constituencies,  and  the 
only  parties  worth  talking  about  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  would  be  the  parties  into  which  they  themselves 
would  after  a  time  break  up.  But  iu  almost  every  part  of 
France  the  moderate  and  the  extreme  Republicans  will 
be  confronted  by  a  third  party,  and  though,  under  the 
scrutin  d’ arrondissement,  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
constructing  a  list  of  candidates  which  shall  receive  the 
support  of  Republicans  of  all  shades,  there  will  be  a 
necessity  of  deciding  which  of  the  Republican  candidates 
shall  have  the  whole  Republican  vote.  If  this  necessity  is 
not  recognized,  and  the  Republican  vote  is  divided,  the 
return  of  the  Bonapartist  candidate  will  often  become  a 
certainty.  To  prevent  this  one  or  other  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  candidates  will  have  to  retire ;  and  as  the 
extreme  candidate  will  in  many  cases  refuse  to  do  so, 
the  ultimate  concession  will  have  to  he  made  by  the 
Moderates.  If  this  often  happens,  the  Left  Centre 
will  by  degrees  become  convinced  that,  objectionable 
as  compromise  may  be,  it  is  at  any  rate  preferable  to  un¬ 
conditional  surrender.  The  present  circumstances  of 
France  give  to  any  system  which  diffuses  the  idea  of  com¬ 
promise  a  peculiar  educational  value.  Under  the  scrutin 
d’arrondissement  there  may  be  compromises  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  but  there  will  be  none,  or  next  to  none,  in  the 
constituencies.  Under  the  scrutin  de  lisle  the  process  which 
Frenchmen  have  so  much  need  to  master  begins  in  the 
constituencies.  The  return  of  a  long  list  of  Republican 
candidates  has  to  be  secured,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by 
first  securing  a  united  Republican  vote.  Each  section  of 
the  Republican  party  has  consequently  to  be  considered  in 
the  preparation  of  the  list,  and  each  Republican  voter  is 
taught  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  return  of  the 
candidates  he  especially  cares  for,  it  is  essential  to 
take  some  trouble  to  secure  the  return  of  the  can¬ 
didates  whom  other  Republican  voters  especially  care 
for.  In  this  way  the  distinction  between  essentials  and 
ncn-essentials,  between  principles  and  details,  between 
questions  which  are  closed  and  questions  which  are  still 
open,  is  gradually  impressed  upon  the  electors.  There  is 
a  fnrtber  gain  also  in  the  fact  that  deputies  who  have  been 
included  in  the  same  list  of  candidates  are  likely  to  be  the 
most  moderate  fnen  of  their  respective  sections,  and  will 
have  been  trained  to  moderation  by  the  reserves  which 
they  have  had  to  maintain  during  their  canvass.  There 
will  be  more  danger  of  a  quarrel  between  the  Left  and  the 
Left  Centre  in  a  Chamber  returned  by  scrutin  d’ arrondisse¬ 
ment  than  iu  a  Chamber  returned  by  scrutin  de  liste. 

Rone  of  these  considerations  seem  to  have  presented 
themselves  to  the  French  Conservatives.  They  have  set 
up  an  r  •  iu  the  shape  of  the  scrutin  d' arrondissement, 
and  they  will  not  listen  to  those  -who  warn  them 


that  he  will  turn  out  a  very  useless  divinity.  It  seems  to 
be  understood  that,  if  the  scrutin  d’ arrondissement  is  rejected, 
M.  Buffet  is  prepared  to  put  in  peril  the  constitutional 
work  of  last  February.  It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  feel 
sure  that  his  retirement  from  office  at  this  moment  would 
have  so  great  an  effect,  hut  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
assign  it  any  narrower  limits.  The  speculations  about  a 
plebiscite  which  are  from  time  to  time  started  by  the 
Paris  Correspondent  of  the  Times  can  hardly  be  altogether 
without  foundation.  It  is  at  least  conceivable  that  Marshal 
MacMahon,  finding  himself  deprived  of  the  services  of  the 
only  Republicans  whom  ho  accounts  as  moderate,  might 
seek:  to  obtain  outside  the  Assembly  the  stability  he  would 
no  longer  believe  himself  to  enjoy  inside  it.  The  reintro¬ 
duction  of  plebiscites  would  certainly  be  fatal  to  the  feeble 
and  still  imperfect  Constitution  of  February.  If  the  Mar¬ 
shal  obtained  a  very  large  number  of  votes  in  answer  to 
his  demand,  he  would  be  still  more  ready  than  hitherto  to 
regard  himself  as  charged  with  the  duty  of  choosing 
Ministers,  and  not  merely  with  the  function  of  appointing 
those  chosen  for  him  by  the  Legislature.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  showed  a  very 
large  number  of  abstentions,  the  position  of  the  Bona- 
partists  would  be  immensely  strengthened.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  would  have 
been  conceded,  and  they  would  be  able  to  point  to  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  seven  millions  of  votes  which  even  in  the 
declining  days  of  the  Second  Empire  were  given  to  Napo¬ 
leon  III.,  and  the  fraction  which  had  been  given  to  Marshal 
Macmahon.  The  habit  of  looking  forward  to  another 
plebiscite  which  should  do  for  Napoleon  IV.  all  that  former 
plebiscites  had  done  for  his  father  would  be  planted  in  the 
French  mind,  and,  under  the  failures  which  would  probably 
attend  Marshal  Macmahon’s  attempt  at  personal  govern¬ 
ment,  its  growth  might  be  exceedingly  rapid. 

Under  these  circumstances  the  advocates  of  the  scrutin 
de  liste  may  fairly  be  of  opinion  that  the  evils  which  are 
likely  to  follow  upon  the  adoption  of  the  scrutin  d’arron¬ 
dissement  are  less  formidable  than  those  which  may  be 
looked  for  from  its  rejection.  After  all,  it  is  not  probable 
that  any  change  in  the  distribution  of  electoral  power  will 
materially  affect  the  character  of  the  new  Legislature.  The 
calculations  which  assume  the  success  of  the  Republican 
Constitution  are  based  upon  the  presence  in  all  parts  of 
France  of  a  moderate  Republican  party,  differing  alike  in 
its  composition  and  in  its  antecedents  from  any  Republi¬ 
can  party  that  has  yet  existed  in  the  country.  If  such 
a  party  really  exists  in  the  numbers  which  have  been 
attributed  to  it,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  return  a  com¬ 
manding  majority  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  whether 
the  votes  be  taken  under  the  present  system  or  under 
another.  If  such  a  party  does  not  really  exist,  the  prospects 
of  the  Republic  will  be  as  gloomy  under  the  scrutin  de  liste 
as  under  the  scrutin  d’ arrondissement.  The  Constitution  of 
February  will  not  be  finally  set  up  in  France  by  any 
momentary  combination  of  votes  ;  its  permanence  can  only 
be  ensured  by  its  proving  to  be  the  form  of  government  most 
agreeable  to  the  majority  of  the  French  people.  It  is  true 
that  under  the  scrutin  cL’ arrondissement  the  Parliamentary 
representation  of  this  majority  may  be  less  imposing  than 
it  would  be  under  the  scrutin  de  liste.  Where  each  con¬ 
stituency  returns  many  members  the  majority  gains  a 
factitious  bulk  which  more  than  reproduces  its  actual 
strength  in  the  country.  This  result  has  an  advantage  of 
its  own,  in  that  it  helps  to  hide  the  necessary  brutality  of 
ruling  a  minority  by  a  majority  which  may  be  but  a  little 
stronger.  But,  supposing  that  the  Republicans  can  com¬ 
mand  a  sufficient  majority  under  the  scrutin  d’arrondisse¬ 
ment,  the  result  will  in  one  respect  be  even  more  decisive 
than  it  would  be  under  the  scrutin  de  liste.  The  months  of 
their  opponents  will  be  completely  stopped.  They  will 
have  been  allowed  to  redistribute  seats  after  their  own 
pleasure,  and  to  choose  the  precise  kind  of  const! tut noy 
which  they  think  best  adapted  to  give  them  the  victory 
If,  notwithstanding  all  that  they  have  done,  the  victory 
falls  to  the  Republicans,  the  conclusion  that  France  is 
Republican  will  be  irresistible.  The  reactionists  will  have 
had  the  choice  of  ground  and  of  weapons,  and  their  defeat 
under  these  conditions  will  be  proportionately  decisive. 


THE  ADMIRALTY. 

IT  is  announced  that  the  Admiralty  Instructions  with 
regard  to  fugitive  slaves,  which  were  some  time  ago 
published  to  the  world,  have  at  length  reached  that  stage 
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when  they  have  received  the  leisurely  consideration  of  the 
Government ;  and  the  result  is  that  they  have  been 
cancelled  so  that  other  Instructions  may  be  substituted. 
It  may  be  thought  that  it  would  have  been  as  well  if 
consideration  had  preceded  the  issue  of  a  document  which 
was  liable  to  be  used  against  this  country  as  a  formal 
surrender  of  important  principles ;  and  it  may  perhaps  be 
found  that  a  Government  cannot  lightly  play  fast  and  loose 
with  matters  of  this  kind.  The  Cabinet,  however,  will  now 
have  the  opportunity  of  considering  at  the  same  time  two 
questions  which  are  closely  connected  with  each  other.  It 
might  plausibly  be  argued  in  justification  of  the  Circular, 
that  if  the  Navy  is  to  be  left  in  the  hands  of  its  present 
administrators,  it  is  desirable  that  its  responsibilities  should 
be  reduced  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  A  general 
abandonment  of  the  rights  which  England  has  hitherto 
claimed  at  sea  would  no  doubt  in  one  way  greatly  simplify 
the  problem  ;  but  it  is  obvious,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  if 
her  maritime  authority  is  to  be  vigorously  maintained,  some 
serious  changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  system  on 
which  the  service  is  at  present  conducted.  Either  our 
pretensions  must  be  reduced,  or  our  navy  strengthened.  The 
public  has  just  learned  what  is  being  done  in  Russia,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  news,  following  immediately 
upon  other  events,  has  helped  to  confirm  the  impression 
already  formed  of  the  backwardness  and  inefficiency  of  the 
English  Admiralty.  It  may  be  true  thafcMr.  Reed  writes  with 
an  innocent  enthusiasm  which  on  the  surface  seems  some¬ 
what  inconsistent  with  a  hard,  practical  mind ;  but  it  is 
known  that  he  is  not  merely  a  gushing  writer,  but  an 
accomplished  engineer  who  has  designed  a  number  of  ships 
which  are  at  least  admitted  to  be  a  great  improvement  on 
their  predecessors,  and  behind  his  sentimental  admiration 
of  the  Russians  there  are  undoubtedly  solid  facts.  It  is 
probable  that  the  ideas  which  Admiral  Popoff  has  been 
working  out  in  his  circular  ironclads  are  by  no  means  new' 
to  professional  men  in  this  country,  but  it  is  in  Russia  that 
they  have  fh’st  been  practically  applied.  And  this  has 
happened  simply  because  of  the  blindness  and  want 
of  enterprise  of  our  own  Government,  which  had  these 
ideas  put  before  it  but  could  not  comprehend  their 
value.  Now  that  the  egg  has  been  made  to  stand  on  its 
end,  the  trick  seems  easy  enough,  and  we  may  expect  to 
find  that  the  Popoffka  type  will  not  be  overlooked  in 
the  ship-building  programme  of  next  Session.  But  this 
is  not  enough.  What  is  wanted  is  not  a  Board  of  Admi¬ 
ralty  which  plods  on  leisurely  in  the  rear  of  invention, 
merely  copying  other  countries,  but  a  Board  which  has  a 
head  of  its  own,  and  is  not  afraid  to  use  it.  There  was  a 
deeper  significance  in  the  First  Lord’s  initial  blunder 
about  the  “  phantom  fleet  ”  than  was  perhaps  fully  appre¬ 
ciated  at  the  time.  It  was  not  a  mere  casual  slip  of  one 
who  vsas  for  a  moment  off  his  guard.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
argue  whether  the  phrase  was  justified  by  the  facts,  though 
we  believe  that,  to  a  large  extent,  it  was  ;  but  it  is  at  least 
obvious  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  so  unstable  a 
foundation  as  that  of  a  Minister  who  one  day  calls  the  fleet 
a  phantom  and  next  day  says  it  will  do  very  well  with  a 
little  cheap  patching.  The  conduct  of  the  Admiralty  in 
regard,  not  only  to  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard,  but  to  the 
running-down  of  the  Mistletoe,  proves  how  little  it  can  be 
trusted  to  do  its  duty  in  questions  which  touch  the  most 
vital  interests  of  the  navy.  In  the  former  case  one  set  of 
officers  was  severely  punished,  while  another  set  was 
screened  from  trial.  In  the  other  case,  although  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  by  the  negotiations  which  it  is  now  carrying  on 
for  buying  off  claims  for  compensation,  practically  admits 
that  the  Alberta  was  in  fault,  the  officers  of  that  vessel 
have  not  been  summoned  before  a  court-martial,  and  it  has 
been  left  an  open  question  whether  or  not  officers  of  the  Royal 
Navy  are  bound  to  obey  the  ordinary  rules  of  navigation. 
In  short,  in  everything  that  has  happened  there  has  been 
one  steady,  uniform,  unfailing  course  of  the  grossest  and 
most  fatal  blundering. 

If  we  compare  the  Admiral  Pop  off  with  our  own  most 
recent  ships  intended  for  the  same  purpose  of  coast  defence — 
the  Cyclops  class,  which  were  built  in  a  fit  of  panic  at  the 
time  of  the  Franco-German  war — we  find  that  the  former 
has  1 8  or  1 9  inches  of  armour  against  8  inches,  and  two  40-ton 
guns  against  four  18-ton  guns,  and  draws  barely  13  feet 
against  15  ft.  6  in.,  besides  being  much  more  handy.  In 
speed  the  Cyclops  has  somewhat  the  advantage,  but  for  coast 
defence  speed  is  not  perhaps  of  much  consequence ;  and 
Mr.  Reed  is  convinced  that  in  this  respect  the  Popoffkas 
are  capable  of  great  development,  and  that  a  high  rate  of 


speed  can  be  obtained  in  this  type  of  vessel,  owing  to  the 
enormous  capability  which  it  possesses  in  carrying  boilers, 
engines,  and  fuel,  and  which  would  be  increased  in  a 
larger  ship.  We  also  learn  that  this  small  vessel  carries 
armour  and  guns  which  together  exceed  in  weight 
the  total  weight  of  an  English  gunboat  of  the  Viper  and 
Vixen  class  with  everything  on  board.  Moreover,  besides 
carrying  heavy  armour,  the  circular  ships  have  it  disposed 
in  the  best  manner,  with  no  unarmoured  ends,  unprotected 
broadsides,  or  thin  places,  but  “  uniformly  thick,  and 
“  uniformly  deep  down,  and  uniformly  high  up  every- 
“  where.”  And  Mr.  Reed  adds  that  they  have  also  better 
deck  protection  than  any  vessels  he  knows,  especially 
for  the  vital  parts  of  the  ship  ;  that,  from  his  own  ex¬ 
perience  in  tolerably  rough  water,  they  sail  very  steadily  ; 
that,  being  provided  with  six  screw-propellers,  they  can, 
if  necessary,  dispense  with  a  rudder;  and  that  they  are 
quite  capable  of  being  adapted  for  ramming  as  well  as 
for  torpedoes.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  this  is  not  a 
mere  question  of  coast  defence.  For  that  purpose  the 
Popoffkas,  even  as  they  are,  would  bo  superior  to  the 
Cycldps,  except  in  speed ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  made  to  go  more  quickly.  But  what  is  above 
all  important  is  that  these  Russian  circular  ships 
are  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  construction  which  can  be  applied  to  almost  any 
size  or  kind  of  vessel.  It  is  open  to  any  country  to  adopt 
these  improvements,  and  to  improve  upon  them  in  turn ; 
and  it  is  possible  that  no  great  harm  may  come  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  instance  from  the  loss  of  time  for  which  our  Admir¬ 
alty  is  responsible  ;  but  what  is  really  alarming  is  that  there 
is  no  security  that  the  same  sluggish  density  of  mind  and 
want  of  energy  may  not  continue  to  paralyse  the  service. 

It  is  amusing,  though  it  has  unhappily  a  graver  side,  to 
read  the  demand  of  the  Times  for  a  Royal  Commission  to  set 
the  Navy  to  rights,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  questions  on 
which  that  body  is  supposed  to  require  advice  and  gui¬ 
dance.  Is  the  organization  of  the  Constructive  Department 
sound  ?  What  ought  to  be  the  strength  of  the  Navy  at 
any  time,  both  of  ships  in  commission  and  ships  in  reserve  ? 
What  ought  to  be  the  composition  and  distribution 
of  such  a  Navy  ?  In  what  proportion  should  it 
consist  of  armoured  and  unarmoured  vessels  ?  Ought 
unarmoured  vessels  to  be  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
contend  with  ironclads  ?  For  what  puiposes  should  iron¬ 
clads  be  designed  and  used  P  And  so  on.  These  questions 
certainly  go  down  to  the  very  elements  of  naval  science, 
and  remind  one  of  a  Civil  Service  Examiner  posing  a 
candidate.  But  is  it  possible  to  conceive  a  more  severe  or 
crushing  satire  on  the  constitution  and  capacity  of  the 
Board  of  Admiralty  than  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  so 
hopelessly  incompetent  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  the 
most  elementary  questions  which  come  before  it  that  some¬ 
body  or  other  must  be  called  in  to  keep  it  straight  P  What 
is  a  Board  of  Admiralty  but  a  Royal  Commission  ?  And 
if  it  is  unfit  for  its  duties,  it  ought  to  be  dismissed,  and  a 
better  qualified  Board  put  in  its  place.  Unfortunately, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  substantial  truth  of  the 
Times’  indictment.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  question 
among  those  enumerated  upon  which  the  Admiralty  has 
been  able  to  make  up  its  mind,  and  stick  to  it.  Now  it 
rushes  into  one  kind  of  ship-building,  then  into  another, 
and  then  in  a  fit  of  bewilderment  it  tries  to  mix  up  both 
in  an  impossible  way.  Take,  for  example,  the  question 
of  masts  for  ironclads.  It  came  out  in  a  recent  law-suit 
that  the  Bellerophon,  though  supposed  to  be  able  to  rely 
on  steam,  was  practically  helpless  when  her  screws  were 
disconnected.  In  the  case  of  turret-ships  the  masts  must 
be  as  slight  as  possible,  and  consequently  they  do  harm 
rather  than  good,  since  they  are  of  scarcely  any  use,  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  woi'king  of  the  turrets,  and,  if  they  go  wrong, 
dangerously  encumber  the  ship.  It  was  therefore  decided 
lately  to  give  up  masts  in  such  cases  altogether ;  but 
soon  after  the  Admiralty  changed  its  mind,  and  masts — or 
pretences  of  masts — are  to  be  supplied.  In  great  things 
and  in  small  things  the  same  want  of  fixed  principles  and 
settled  convictions  runs  through  the  whole  system. 


ITALY. 

WHEN  holidays  are  over  business  begins,  and,  the  festi¬ 
vities  with  which  the  German  Emperor  was  wel¬ 
comed  at  Milan  being  finished,  the  Italian  Premier,  Signor 
Minghetti,  has  taken  an  opportunity  of  explaining  the 
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policy  of  his  Cabinet  and  the  position  of  the  country.  He 
was  anxious  to  dissipate  any  apprehension  his  hearers 
might  have  entertained  lest  the  recent  cordiality  of  inter¬ 
course  between  the  German  and  Italian  Courts  implied  a 
change  in  the  attitude  of  Italy  towards  its  ecclesiastical 
opponents.  Signor  Minghetti  said  that  no  change  what¬ 
ever  is  contemplated.  Italy  will  persevere  in  the  course 
which  she  has  marked  out  for  herself.  A  Free  Church  in 
a  Free  State  is  still  to  be  her  motto,  and  he  spoke  in  a 
light  and  airy  way,  as  if  to  carry  out  the  programme  of 
a  Free  Church  in  a  Free  State  were  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world.  Italy,  he  seemed  to  say,  had  accomplished  the 
feat,  or,  if  it  had  not  quite  accomplished  it,  very  little 
remained  to  be  done.  We  have  simply  to  see,  he  remarked, 
that  the  lower  clergy  are  protected  from  abuse  of  power  on 
the  part  of  their  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  to  grant  the 
laity  the  right  of  interfering  in  the  administration  of  paro¬ 
chial  affairs.  This  is  all  that  has  to  be  done,  and  it  seemed 
to  the  Prime  Minister  a  mere  trifle.  He  is  only  going  to 
protect  priests  against  bishops — that  is,  to  crush  the 
present  form  of  tyranny  which  the  Papal  Court  has  been 
carefully  organizing  for  years,  and  which  is  the  basis  of  all 
the  strength  by  which  it  hopes  to  subdue  the  world  ;  as  a 
mere  additional  nothing,  he  is  going  to  guarantee  to  the 
laity  their  due  share  in  the  management  of  ecclesiastical 
matters  in  their  parishes.  The  State  offers  to  see  that  the 
laity  shall,  for  example,  control  the  nomination  of  priests 
to  cures.  How  this  proposal  is  likely  to  be  received  at 
Rome  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  In  some  parishes  the 
question  of  the  right  of  the  parishioners  to  elect  their  own 
priests  has  been  already  raised,  and  the  claim  has  been 
vehemently  denied  and  denounced  by  the  bishops  imme¬ 
diately  concerned.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  recently  given  a 
history  of  the  proceedings  to  which  disputes  on  these  heads 
have  led,  and  has  blamed  the  Italian  Government  for 
not  having  done  long  ago  what  it  now  proposes  to  do. 
He  thinks  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Italian  State  to  protect 
the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy  and  to  give  parishioners 
a  voice  in  their  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Signor  Min¬ 
ghetti  now  proposes  to  do  what  Mr.  Gladstone 
thinks  ought  to  be  done ;  and  to  Englishmen,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  incumbencies  being  treated  as  freeholds  and 
to  the  existence  of  a  large  amount  of  lay  patronage,  the 
objects  to  be  effected  naturally  seem  desirable  objects.  But 
the  Italians,  if  they  see  the  Bill  proposed  by  Signor  Min¬ 
ghetti  carried,  can  scarcely  continue  to  flatter  themselves 
that  they  have  solved  the  difficult  problem  of  the  relations 
of  the  civil  power  with  Rome  by  inventing  their  famous 
formula.  What  they  mean  is  that  the  State  shall  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  Church  except  so  far  as  it  thinks  fit  to 
interfere,  and  that  it  will  not  interfere  overmuch.  Prince 
Bismarck  himself  would  agree  to  the  formula  when  thus 
interpreted.  When  a  State  sets  itself  to  protect  priests 
against  bishops,  it  is  entirely  a  question  of  degree  how  far 
it  will  exercise  control  over  the  Church,  and  the  notion 
that  it  is  to  exercise  no  control  fades  away.  The  attitude 
of  Italy  and  of  Germany  to  the  Church  will  be  really  the 
same  ;  the  difference  will  be  that  Italy  will  not  be  inclined 
to  interfere  so  much  as  Germany,  and  will,  especially  at 
first,  use  milder  means  of  constraint. 

But  Italians  have  something  more  pressing  to  think 
about  just  now  than  even  their  struggle  with  Rome,  as  to 
which  indeed  they  are  apt  to  comfort  themselves  by  affect¬ 
ing  to  believe  that  it  does  not  exist,  and  that  their  relations 
to  the  Papacy  have  been  settled  once  for  all,  and  need 
trouble  them  no  longer.  They  have  to  think  of  money,  of 
the  taxes  that  press  on  them,  of  the  dangers  of  national 
bankruptcy,  of  their  depreciated  currency,  of  the  many 
difficulties  with  which  the  development  of  their  resources 
is  attended.  Signor  Minghetti  is  Minister  of  Finance  as 
well  as  Prime  Minister,  and  he  was  able  to  give  a  picture 
of  the  position  of  Italian  finance  which  was  no*-  very  dis¬ 
couraging.  The  deficit  for  the  year  is  under  three-quarters 
of  a  million  sterling,  and  as  a  part  of  the  proposed  outlay 
is  for  public  works,  he  pointed  out  that,  if  Parliament  liked 
to  sanction  the  borrowing  of  the  necessary  capital,  and 
merely  to  provide  for  tho  interest,  the  deficit  would  altoge¬ 
ther  disappear.  Unfortunately,  however,  Italy  has  a  floating 
debt ;  and  a  floating  debt  is  the  rock  on  which  semi-solvent 
States  are  apt  to  be  wrecked  ;  and  it  has  a  paper  currency 
which  is  an  incubus  that  it  is  hard  to  throw  off.  If  Italy 
had  nothing  to  think  of  but  a  deficit  of  less  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  million,  the  natural  increase  of  the  revenue 
in  a  time  of  peace  would  soon  put  things  straight.  But 
Italy  cannot  be  called  really  solvent  until  it  liquidates  or 


consolidates  its  floating  debt  and  returns  to  hard  money, 
and  there  is  no  present  prospect  of  its  being  able  to  do 
either.  There  are  also  considerable  difficulties  which 
underlie  the  system  of  Italian  finance.  The  taxes  press 
hardly  on  those  who  pay  them,  but  they  press  lightly  on 
those  who  manage  not  to  pay  them,  and  there  are  many 
who  achieve  this  unpatriotic  kind  of  success.  The  great 
Southern  difficulty  which  presents  itself  at  every  turn 
in  Italian  politics  makes  itself  felt  in  finance.  The 
Italians  of  the  South  are  confidently  believed  by  the  Italians 
of  the  North  to  have  a  peculiar  adroitness  in  the 
evasion  of  taxes,  and  a  Bill  by  which  the  Ministry 
sought  powers  to  secure  the  due  payment  of  taxes  and 
the  recovery  of  arrears  was  not  long  ago  thrown  out 
in  the  Italian  Parliament  by  Southern  votes.  Natur¬ 
ally  the  inequality  with  which  contributions  are  made  to 
the  national  revenue  creates  jealousies  between  those  who 
pay  fairly  and  those  who  do  not, and  itneeds  all  the  passionate 
desire  forunity  which  pervades  Northern  Italyand  the  better 
part  of  the  Southern  population  to  overcome  the  dangers 
of  a  serious  quarrel  between  the  South  and  the  North  on 
matters  of  finance.  The  task  of  an  Italian  Prime  Minister 
is  a  very  difficult  one.  He  is  constantly  liable,  after  he 
has  matured  his  plans  and  has  grasped  the  general  pecu¬ 
niary  situation  of  the  country,  to  be  defeated  by  the  intrigues 
of  cliques  and  by  outbursts  of  provincial  jealousies.  With 
very  great  difficulty  Signor  Minghetti  has  as  yet  contrived 
to  maintain  the  principle  on  which,  when  he  took  office,  he 
announced  he  was  going  to  act — that  no  new  money  should 
be  spent  unless  new  taxes  were  imposed  to  provide  for 
it.  The  Southern  deputies  recently  carried  in  his  teeth  a 
Bill  ordering  costly  works  to  be  undertaken  in  their 
localities  after  they  had  thrown  out  a  Bill  for  creating  the 
resources  by  which  these  works  were  to  be  paid  for ;  and  it 
was  only  through  the  Senate  intervening  that  Signor 
Minghetti  escaped  seeing  the  policy  overthrown  on  the 
maintenance  of  which  attempts  to  approach  a  balance  of 
the  Budget  must  be  based.  Even,  then,  if  the  Budget 
itself  is  alone  considered,  and  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
floating  debt  and  the  paper  currency,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  such  an  approach  to  a  balanced  Budget  as  has 
been  made  is  dependent  on  those  who  pay  taxes  and  see 
others  not  pay  continuing  to  prefer  national  unity  to  the 
pleasure  of  pursuing  a  just  quarrel,  and  on  a  Ministry 
which  aims  at  balancing  the  Budget  being  able  to  maintain 
itself  against  countless  Parliamentary  attacks. 

Those  who  wish  to  estimate  the  difficulties  with  which 
Italian  Ministers,  and  especially  Italian  Finance  Ministers, 
are  beset,  will  find  ample  material  for  their  guidance  in  the 
very  readable  and  instructive  volumes  which  Mr.  Gallenga 
has  recently  published  under  the  title  of  Italy  Revisited — 
Italy  under  the  new  order  of  things,  and  since  its  adhesion 
through  commercial  treaties  to  the  principles  of  Free- 
trade.  The  best  basis  of  national  solvency  is  that  a 
nation  is  able  to  pay ;  but  many  parts  of  Italy  are  too 
backward  to  profit  very  quickly  by  political  changes  and 
facilities  of  intercourse  and  sound  commercial  ideas.  They 
lie  waste,  or  half  waste,  because  they  are  in  the  hands  of 
men  too  near  barbarism  to  make  use  of  the  means  of  civi¬ 
lization.  Life  continues  to  be  too  insecure  in  many  Italian 
districts  for  capital  to  come  or  thrive  there.  Unfortunately 
the  insecurity  of  life  is  not  only  maintained  by  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  centuries  of  brigandage,  but  increased  by  the 
demoralizing  leniency  with  which  brutal  crimes  and  out¬ 
rages  are  punished.  Murder  is  looked  on  as  not  very 
dangerous  by  the  murderer,  and  as  not  very  odious  by  his 
neighbours,  when  it  is  found  that  its  only  consequence  is  a 
moderate  term  of  imprisonment.  The  Italians  appear  to 
be  strangely  sensitive  to  the  remarks  of  foreigners  on  their 
treatment  of  crimes,  and  during  a  prolonged  trial  for 
murder  which  is  now  going  on  at  Rome  the  distribution  of 
foreign  journals  has  been  stopped  by  wholesale,  lest 
the  remarks  they  might  contain  on  the  proceedings 
might  exercise  some  sort  of  deleterious  influence.  As  the 
trial  is  still  pending,  the  invariable  custom  of  English 
journalism  precludes  any  observations  on  it.  But  the 
general  remark  may  be  permissible,  that,  when  his  guilt  is 
brought  home  to  a  murderer,  not  to  hang  him  is  to  do  an 
injury  to  the  public,  and  is  calculated  to  produce  evils  of  the 
sort  from  which  Italy  appears  to  be  suffering.  To 
make  Italy  better,  to  make  it  safe,  to  give  it  moral  tone, 
to  preserve  it  from  all  serious  risk  of  bankruptcy,  is  very 
uphill  work  for  patriotic  Italians  and  for  the  ablest  of 
Ministers,  and  must  necessarily  be  a  long  and  tedious 
process.  But  while  this  is  realized  and  expressed,  it 
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is  also  due  to  the  Italians  to  realize  and  express 
how  very  much  they  have  succeeded  in  doing  in  the 
few  short,  busy,  troubled  years  during  which  they  have 
been  a  nation.  Judged  by  what  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
be,  and  what  they  ought  to  be  if  they  are  worthy  of  the 
place  in  Europe  to  which  they  aspire,  they  show  many 
shortcomings.  But  if  they  are  judged  by  the  past,  if  what 
they  are  is  contrasted  with  what  they  have  been,  their  success 
may  be  safely  classed  among  the  greatest  and  most  satis¬ 
factory  of  the  successes  of  modern  times. 


CANADIAN  AFFAIRS. 

R.  MACKENZIE,  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  has 
lately  addressed  to  his  constituents  a  speech  which 
contains  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  policy  of  his 
Government.  The  party  of  which  Mr.  Mackenzie  is  the 
leader  succeeded  to  office  two  years  ago,  in  consequence  of 
the  scandal  incurred  by  his  predecessor  in  relation  to  the 
proposed  railway  across  the  Continent.  The  not  undeserved 
discredit  which  then  attached  to  the  character  of  Sir  John 
Macdonald  caused  just  and  general  regret.  In  the  course 
of  his  long  tenure  of  office  he  had  performed  great  public 
services ;  and  none  of  his  countrymen  had  done  so  much 
to  promote  the  union  which  is  the  first  condition  of  the 
future  national  existence  of  Canada.  When  it  became 
impossible  to  defend  his  condnct  in  the  business  of  the 
railway,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  naturally  profited  by 
the  misfortune  of  his  adversary.  Mr.  Mackenzie  is 
perhaps  not  inferior  in  ability  to  Sir  John  Macdonald  ; 
and  he  has,  since  his  accession  to  office,  commanded 
a  sufficient  majority  in  Parliament.  The  Conservatives 
had  habitually  accused  him,  as  well  as  the  other  members 
of  his  party,  of  disaffection  to  the  Imperial  Government ; 
but  either  patriotism  or  ambition  has  apparently  inspired 
him  with  aversion  to  one  of  the  alternative  courses  which 
might  be  adopted  by  the  Dominion.  The  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  could  only  lose  in  rank  and  power  by  annexation 
to  the  neighbouring  Republic.  The  demand  for  absolute 
separation  has  not  yet  been  preferred,  and  it  has  perhaps 
not  been  consciously  and  definitely  conceived  by  any  poli¬ 
tical  party.  Mr.  Mackenzie  demands  almost  entire  practical 
independence ;  but  his  complaints  against  the  English  Go¬ 
vernment  are  principally  founded  on  the  concessions  which 
from  time  to  time  have  been  made  to  the  United  States.  It 
appears  from  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  speech  that  the  subserviency 
displayed  in  the  negotiations  at  Washington  still  rankles  in 
the  minds  of  at  least  one  Canadian  party.  Notwithstanding 
the  long  interval  of  time,  Mr.  Mackenzie  indignantly  com¬ 
plains  that,  while  the  doubtful  claim  of  compensation  for 
the  Alabama  damages  was  conceded,  no  redress  was  afforded 
for  the  invasion  of  Canada,  which  was  effected  with  the  un¬ 
doubted  connivance,  and  in  some  cases  with  the  aid,  of 
American  authorities.  During  the  discussions  on  the 
Pacific  Railway  before  the  fall  of  Sir  John  Macdonald  every 
competitor  for  the  concession  of  the  scheme  denounced  his 
opponents  on  the  ground  that  they  either  consulted  the 
interest  of  American  Companies  or  proposed  to  seek  the  aid 
of  American  capital. 

The  revival  of  a  genuine  but  obsolete  grievance  may 
admit  of  more  than  one  probable  explanation.  The  Minister 
had  not  forgotten  that  Sir  John  Macdonald  was  one  of 
the  Washington  Commissioners,  and  he  may  have  wished 
to  impute  to  his  chief  opponent  a  portion  of  the  blame 
which  was  incurred  by  the  Imperial  Government.  It  is 
now  too  late  to  inquire  whether  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  obtain  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  an 
equitable  arrangement.  The  American  Commissioners 
were  positively  forbidden  to  discuss  the  claims  for  the 
Fenian  invasion,  and  the  resolution  of  the  Government 
must  have  been  confirmed  by  the  early  discovery  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  were  determined,  at  any 
sacrifice,  to  conclude  an  arrangement.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  in  embarrassing  circumstances  Sir  John 
Macdonald  acted  for  the  best  in  not  throwing  up  his 
commission,  though,  in  common  with  his  colleagues,  he 
may  have  resented  the  overbearing  injustice  of  the  American 
Government.  Mr.  Mackenzie,  if  he  had  been  in  his 
place,  would  perhaps  for  the  same  reasons  have  adopted 
a  similar  course.  He  has  another  reason  for  dwelling  on 
the  miscarriage  of  Washington  in  the  demand  that  all 
negotiations  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Dominion  shall 
in  future  be  controlled  by  the  Canadian  Government.  It 
is  true  that,  as  Mr.  Mackenzie  says,  Canada  can  have  no 


foreign  relations  of  importance  with  any  Power  except  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  Canadians 
are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  interests,  and,  as  Mr. 
Mackenzie  more  than  once  significantly  observed,  they 
understand  the  character  of  their  neighbours.  In  the  great 
majority  of  cases  the  English  Foreign  Office  would  be 
willing  to  place  the  services  of  the  English  Minister  at 
Washington  at  the  disposal  of  the  Canadian  Government. 
If  Sir  Edward  Thornton  propounded  antiquated  doctrines 
of  political  economy  during  the  late  negotiation  for  a  Re¬ 
ciprocity  Treaty,  he  only  echoed  the  delusions  of  his 
Canadian  colleagues  or  advisers.  Nevertheless  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  retain  a  control 
over  all  diplomatic  arrangements.  It  would  have  been 
intolerable  that  a  treaty  should  be  concluded  in  the  name 
of  the  Queen  by  which  Canada  might  have  been  bound  to 
impose  differential  duties  on  English  imports.  General 
Grant’s  objection  to  circuitous  communications  with 
European  capitals  had  not  been  propounded  at  the  date  of 
Mr.  Mackenzie’s  speech. 

Mr.  Mackenzie  admits  that  the  practical  independence 
of  Canada  in  domestic  affairs  leaves  nothing  to  desire ;  yet 
he  proposes  to  introduce  again  the  Bill  for  the  Abolition  of 
Appeals  to  the  Privy  Council.  If  the  Parliament  of  the 
Dominion  really  desires  to  remove  the  few  remaining 
vestiges  of  Imperial  supremacy  no  permanent  resistance 
will  be  offered  by  England.  The  loyalty  of  colonists  is  a 
sentiment  of  the  most  impalpable  kind,  though  it  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  kind  of  imaginative  existence.  From  the 
beginning  of  his  speech  to  the  end  Mr.  Mackenzie  never 
notices  his  official  superior  who  represents  the  Crown. 
Lord  Dufferin,  who  is  the  model  of  a  constitutional  Gover¬ 
nor,  though  he  will  in  all  respects  be  gnided  by  the  advice 
of  his  responsible  Minister,  will  not  submit  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  cipher.  Mr.  Mackenzie  justly  holds  that  a 
federation  of  the  English  colonies  with  the  mother- country 
is  impracticable,  though  he  professes  to  approve  of  the 
theory.  It  would  certainly  be  inconvenient  to  admit  to  a 
share  in  the  regulation  of  English  affairs  a  community  which, 
as  represented  by  its  official  chiefs,  seems  to  be  exclusively 
absorbed  in  the  care  of  its  own  local  interests.  Some  of  the 
results  of  the  responsible  government  which  has  long  since 
been  irrevocably  granted  are  disagreeable  and  even  startling, 
but  on  the  whole  experience  proves  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  system  of  governing  the  colonies  as  mere  depen¬ 
dencies  was  eminently  prudent  and  beneficial.  A  Canadian 
politician  who,  like  Mr.  Mackenzie,  is  apparently  eager  to 
find  causes  of  complaint,  is  compelled  to  confess  that  the 
Dominion  enjoys  all  the  freedom  which  it  could  wish  to 
possess.  The  Canadians  may  possibly  make  mistakes  in 
their  railway  policy,  or  in  the  settlement  of  border  dis¬ 
putes  with  the  Americans,  but  in  neither  case  will  the 
blame  of  occasional  failure  be  imputed  to  the  English 
Government.  Substantial  advantages  of  this  kind  must  be 
set  off  against  the  annoyance  which  may  be  caused  by  the 
language  of  colonial  politicians,  such  as  Mr.  Mackenzie. 
It  is  not  unsatisfactory  to  be  reminded  that  Canada  has 
already  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  nation.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
condescends  to  add  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the 
Dominion  will  be  the  best  and  strongest  colonial  ally  of 
England.  Alliances  are  voluntary  and  precarious,  while  the 
colonial  relation  is,  so  long  as  it  exists,  defined  by  compul¬ 
sory  law;  but  aspirations  for  nominal  as  well  as  practical 
independence  must  be  tolerated  even  when  they  may  seem 
to  be  ungracious  and  premature. 

The  Canadian  Ministers  contemplate  the  establishment 
of  a  provincial  Government  in  the  North-West  Territory 
which  lies  between  British  Columbia  and  the  settled  part 
of  the  Dominion.  The  Governor  will  be  nominated  in  the 
Act,  and  his  Council  will  be  elected  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  district.  The  scheme  appears  to  be  a  judicious  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  process  by  which  the  Territories  and  States 
of  the  Union  have  been  successfully  organized ;  but  it  will 
be  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  creation  of  a  new 
province  may  require  the  assent  of  the  Imperial  Go¬ 
vernment.  Among  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  are 
the  protection  of  the  Indians  in  the  Territory  from  bands 
of  ruffians  belonging  to  adjacent  American  States,  and 
the  prohibition  of  the  trade  in  spirits.  In  one  night  an 
invading  body  of  Americans  murdered  in  cold  blood 
thirty  Indians,  including  women  and  children.  It  would 
be  useless  to  ask  for  compensation  to  be  awarded  by  a 
tribunal  at  Geneva  or  elsewhere.  The  Canadians  will  pro¬ 
bably  settle  such  disputes  more  effectually  than  any 
Imperial  authority.  Mr.  Mackenzie  repels  the  imputation 
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that  he  is  bent  on  serving  American  interests  by  professing 
his  anxiety  to  promote  railways  lying  wholly  within  the 
Dominion.  Whatever  may  be  his  own  opinion,  his  profes¬ 
sions  indicate  the  existence  among  the  community  which 
he  addresses  of  a  wholesome  neighbourly  jealousy.  If 
Canada  can  maintain  a  separate  existence  for  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century,  it  will  be  strong  enough  either  to 
stand  by  itself,  or,  if  it  thinks  fit  to  enter  the  American 
Union,  to  secure  for  itself  equitable  terms. 


REPORT  OF  THE  POOR  LAW  BOARD. 

IT  is  not  from  forgetfulness  that  we  have  given  this 
article  its  title.  We  know  that  the  old  Poor  Law 
Board  has  become  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  that 
in  this  capacity  it  is  charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  laws  relating  to  the  public  health  as  well  as  of  those 
relating  to  the  relief  of  the  poor.  But,  so  far  as  the 
Annual  Report  is  concerned,  the  change  might  as  well  not 
have  been  made.  Nearly  ail  the  information  which  it 
contains,  and  it  contains  a  great  deal,  relates  exclusively 
to  the  old  function  of  the  Board.  Nothing  is  to  be 
learnt  from  it  of  the  progress  which  is  being  made  in 
sanitary  matters.  The  separate  Reports  presented  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  the  Board  do  not  in  the  least  supply 
this  want.  They  are  valuable,  in  part  from  the  ability 
with  which  Mr.  Simon  defends  his  own  theories  of 
sanitary  administration,  and  in  part  from  the  reports 
of  the  Medical  Inspectors  upon  the  special  inquiries 
which  they  have  been  ordered  to  undertake.  But  a 
great  deal  more  than  this  is  wanted  before  the  public 
can  obtain  that  general  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
sanitary  laws  which  is  an  almost  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  their  improvement.  There  is  so  much 
indolence  to  be  surmounted,  there  are  so  many  private 
interests  to  be  overridden,  that  there  is  not  much 
chance  that  Parliament  will  take  so  unpopular  a  task  in 
hand  until  something  like  an  intelligent  opinion  can  be 
created  out  of  doors.  The  Reports  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  Inspectors  would  supply  the  materials  out  of 
which  this  opinion  would  have  to  be  constructed.  They 
are  laymen,  and  therefore  not  likely  to  take  a  purely 
medical  view  of  the  facts  presented  to  them.  Their  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  acts  of  the  several  sanitary  authorities  will 
be  the  estimate  of  men  of  the  world,  not  of  scientific 
specialists,  and  it  will  for  that  very  reason  be  the  better 
calculated  to  impress  men  of  the  world.  If  it  were  de¬ 
sired  to  raise  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country  to  an 
ideal  pitch  of  perfection,  it  would  no  doubt  be  expedient  to 
go  to  the  doctors  for  suggestions ;  but  since  all  that  we  can 
at  present  aim  at  is  to  make  that  condition  conform  to  those 
common-sense  rules  which  are  conceded  in  theory  almost 
as  universally  as  they  are  violated  in  practice,  laymen  will 
answer  the  purpose  better.  Yet  it  is  the  Reports  of  these 
laymen  that  are  carefully  kept  back  from  the  public.  We 
are  sup  plied  with  statistics  about  the  number  of  nuisances 
complained  of  and  the  number  subsequently  abated. 
But  unless  wre  know  something  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  this  result,  there  is  no  means  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  its  value.  The  nuisances  themselves  may  be  of  a 
very  trifling  character,  or  they  may  recur  after  they  have 
been  abated.  What  we  want  to  know  is  the  impression 
which  the  sanitary  administration  of  a  district  makes  on 
an  observer  who  has  the  means  of  comparing  one  autho¬ 
rity  with  another  and  of  noting  the  general  rate  of  progress 
over  a  large  area.  We  pointed  out  this  great  defect  in  the 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for  1873-74,  in  the 
hope  that  the  omission  might  be  corrected  as  a  matter 
of  course.  But  the  Report  for  1874-75  shows  no  im¬ 
provement.  It  is  in  all  respects  a  Report  from  the  Poor 
Law  Board  and  nothing  more. 

Within  this  limit,  however,  there  is  much  that  is  interest¬ 
ing.  The  controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  district 
schools  and  boarding-out  as  modes  of  bringing  up  pauper 
children  has  not  yet  been  laid  to  rest,  and  though  Mr. 
Tufnell  has  withdrawn  from  the  field,  the  district  schools 
have  found  other  champions  to  take  his  place.  The  con¬ 
clusion  at  which  we  arrived  when  Mrs.  Nassau  Senior’s 
Report  on  the  District  Schools  was  first  published  is 
confirmed  by  this  additional  testimony.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  treat  the  question  as  though  the  issue  lay 
simply  between  district  schools  as  at  present  an-anged 
and  the  boarding-out  system.  If  this  w ere  the  case 
we  should  be  obliged,  faulty  as  the  district  schools 


|  are  in  many  respects,  to  decide  in  their  favour.  Boarding, 
out  has  many  recommendations  when  it  is  conducted  on  a 
small  scale,  and  guarded  against  abuse  with  the  vigilance 
which  is  easily  secured  when  a  novel  and  interesting  ex¬ 
periment  is  first  on  its  trial.  But  Mr.  Andrew  Doyle’s 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Swansea  Guardians  seems  to 
present  an  unanswerable  argument  against  its  general 
adoption.  The  occasion  of  this  letter  was  the  refusal  of 
the  Guardians  to  unite  with  the  Guardians  of  two  neigh¬ 
bouring  Unions  in  forming  a  district  school  on  what  is 
known  a'sthe  “Mettray  System.”  The  Swansea  Guardians 
stated,  by  way  of  a  reason  for  their  refusal,  that  they  had 
adopted  the  principle  of  boarding-out.  Mr.  Doyle  there¬ 
upon  made  a  careful  inspection  of  all  the  boarded-out 
children,  and  the  results  of  his  visits  are  detailed  in  his 
letter  to  the  Chairman.  His  conclusion  is  that  all  the 
objections  which  have  been  urged  against  boarding-out 
are  fully  justified  by  the  working  of  the  system  in  this 
instance.  On  paper  everything  was  admirably  provided 
for.  The  instructions  issued  to  the  persons  undertaking 
the  charge  of  the  children  were  excellent.  They 
were  enjoined  to  “  give  special  attention  to  the  formation 
“  of  habits  of  truthfulness,  obedience,  personal  cleanliness, 
“  industry,  and  to  the  child’s  training  (if  a  girl)  in  needle- 
“  work  and  household  work,  and  in  the  capacity  of  making 
“  him  or  hei’self  generally  useful.”  In  practice,  Mr.  Doyle 
found  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  some  of  the  “  homes  ” 
in  which  the  children  were  placed  was  such  as  ought  to 
have  brought  them  under  the  notice  of  the  Inspector  of 
Nuisances.  Overcrowding  is  almost  universal,  since  the 
same  motive  which  makes  a  family  anxious  to  take 
children  to  board  makes  them  equally  anxious  to  take 
lodgers  at  the  same  time.  In  many  cases  the  foster- 
parents  keep  the  children  away  from  school  in  order  to 
profit  by  their  wages  ;  indeed  the  motive  for  taking  them  at 
all  often  seems  to  be  less  the  small  payment  which  the 
Guardians  make  for  them,  than  the  advantage  of  having  a 
slave  whose  labour  they  can  sell.  All  this  goes  on,  it  will 
be  remembered,  under  a  minute  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  by  which  provision  is  made  for  the  constant  in¬ 
spection  of  boarded-out  children  by  local  visiting  Com¬ 
mittees.  “  I  have  no  doubt,”  says  Mr.  Doyle,  “that  when 
“  boarding-out  was  first  adopted  in  the  Swansea  Union, 
“  ladies  and  gentlemen  may  have  been  found  to  interest 
“  themselves  in  finding  homes  for  the  children,  and  in 
“  looking  after  them.”  This  interest,  if  it  was  ever  felt, 
has  now  died  out,  and,  so  far  as  depends  on  visiting  Commit¬ 
tees,  the  children  are  “  completely  and  absolutely  neglected.” 

What  has  happened  in  one  Union  may  happen  in  another, 
and  in  proportion  as  the  boarding-out  system  became  more 
generally  adopted,  the  securities  for  an  exercise  of  proper 
supervision  would  grow  less.  Wherever  these  securities 
are  not  very  carefully  maintained  the  condition  of  the 
children  in  these  homes  seems  worse  than  in  any  district 
school,  and  with  the  disappearance  of  the  alleged  benefit 
to  the  children  disappears  the  motive  for  acquiescing  in  the 
evils  which  boarding-out  necessarily  tends  to  engender 
among  the  foster-parents.  Mr.  Doyle  asserts  *that  board¬ 
ing-out  “is  and  will  continue  to  be  simply  another  name 
“  for  out-door  relief,”  and  it  is  on  this  ground  that  it  occa¬ 
sionally  finds  favour  with  Boards  of  Guardians.  It  is 
when  pressed  to  improve  the  classification  of  their  work- 
house  that  they  ordinarily  become  alive  to  the  advantages 
of  getting  the  children  off  their  hands  at  the  cost  of  half-a- 
crown  a  week.  But  there  is  a  third  alternative  which 
promises  to  avoid  the  evils  alike  of  the  boarding-out  system 
and  of  the  district  schools  as  at  present  organized.  One 
main  objection  to  the  latter  mode  of  bringing  up  pauper  chil¬ 
dren  is  that  it  accustoms  them  to  a  kind  of  life  which  is  in 
no  sense  a  preparation  for  the  lives  which  they  are  to 
lead  afterwards.  This  fault  is  most  conspicuous  in  the 
case  of  girls,  because  girls  do  not  get  the  industrial  train¬ 
ing  which  the  boys  enjoy.  A  boy  is  taught  a  trade, 
and  he  can  learn  that  as  well  in  one  place  as  in  another. 
But  a  girl  is  only  trained  to  do  housework,  and  the  house¬ 
work  of  a  great  institution  with  a  thousand  inmates  bears 
no  resemblance  to  the  housework  of  the  cottages  in  which 
girls  will  live  if  they  marry,  or  of  the  small  tradesmen’s 
houses  into  which  alone  a  workhouse  girl  is  likely  to  be  taken 
as  a  servant.  These  drawbacks  are  avoided  by  the  Mettray 
system,  which  places  the  children  in  schools  composed,  not 
of  one  huge  building  in  which  much  of  the  work  is  neces¬ 
sarily  done  by  machinery,  and  where  the  adoption  of  the 
latest  improvements  in  the  way  of  gas  and  water  supply  is 
really  a  matter  of  economy,  but  of  groups  of  cottages,  in 
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each  of  which  a  small  number  of  children  are  placed  under 
conditions  which  as  nearly  as  possible  represent  those  in 
which  they  will  find  themselves  when  they  leave  school. 
This  is  the  system  to  which  all  the  evidence  points  as  a 
compromise  which  will  secure  the  advantages  which 
have  been  rightly  attributed  to  district  schools,  while  avoid¬ 
ing  the  grave  evils  which  have  with  equal  justice  been 
laid  at  their  door. 


LETTER-WRITING. 

N  alarming  Report  lately  issued  by  the  Postmaster-General 
has  been  discussed  by  most  of  the  newspapers  with  little 
apparent  attention  to  its  true  significance.  The  introduction  of  the 
modern  postal  system,  so  highly  praised  by  thoughtless  writers,  is 
producing  the  consequences  which  might  have  been  foreseen  from 
the  first.  In  the  year  1 839  the  population  of  these  islands  was 
content  to  receive  a  yearly  average  of  three  letters  per  head.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  number  of  persons  disqualified  by  age  or  capacity 
from  receiving  letters,  one  may  say  that  this  implies  quite  as  much 
correspondence  as  could  be  desirable.  In  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  number  of  letters  had  increased  tenfold,  and  every  human 
being  received  on  an  average  no  less  than  thirty  letters.  It  is 
sufficiently  clear,  and  indeed  it  is  not  openly  denied,  that  this 
change  implies  the  rapid  degeneration  of  the  art  of  letter-writing. 
One  of  the  most  charming  of  literary  accomplishments  is  becoming 
a  thing  of  the  past.  There  can  never  again  be  a  Mine,  de  Sevigne. 
The  old  letter  was  a  work  of  art,  though,  in  the  hands  of  the  best 
masters,  a  work  in  which  the  art  was  most  carefully  concealed. 
It  embodied  in  the  most  delicate  form  the  observations  of  con¬ 
temporary  life  made  by  the  acutest  minds  of  the  day.  It  admitted 
of  the  widest  variation  in  treatment ;  every  tone  of  sentiment, 
from  the  most  playful  to  the  most  severe,  could  be  admitted,  and 
every  topic  of  human  interest  touched  seriously  or  facetiously.  An 
historian  or  a  philosopher  feels  that  he  can  in  some  sort  command 
the  attention  of  his  readers.  lie  has  something  to  tell  them 
which  he  assumes  that  they  wish  to  hear,  and  which  they  must 
take  in  6uch  form  as  he  pleases  to  give  them.  The  letter-writer, 
on  the  contrary,  has  always  a  strong  motive  for  interesting  his 
correspondent;  and  he  has  before  him  the  picture  of  a  distinct  human 
being,  instead  of  a  vaguely  conceived  entity  called  the  public.  He 
may  reveal  his  private  tastes,  whims,  and  prejudices,  instead 
of  conforming  to  the  leaden  rules  of  respectability ;  and  in  this 
respect  a  letter  is  generally  superior  even  to  a  diary.  A  diary, 
indeed,  may  sometimes  contain  a  confession  as  unreserved  as  that 
of  the  worthy  Pepys ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  preserves  only  those  facts 
and  thoughts  which  a  man  is  afraid  of  forgetting  if  they  are  not 
set  down  in  black  and  white  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  probably  records 
the  least  interesting  part  of  his  existence.  The  letter-writer  cannot 
assume  that  his  correspondent  will  supplement  his  remarks  in  the 
same  way  that  he  could  do  it  himself  ;  and  he  is  forced  to  expand 
what  in  a  diary  might  be  undecipherable  hints.  And  thus  the 
spirit  of  a  time  has  generally  been  preserved  in  its  letters  more  com¬ 
pletely  than  in  any  other  part  of  its  literature.  Horace  Walpole’s 
correspondence  is  no  doubt  stained  by  gross  affectation ;  it  ex¬ 
presses  the  opinions  of  a  mind  cynical,  if  acute ;  it  often  becomes 
puerile,  and  shows  a  feeble  appreciation  of  great  characters  and 
events.  But,  in  spite  of  these  faults,  a  study  of  his  letters  lets  us 
into  the  spirit  of  the  upper  classes  during  the  eighteenth  century 
more  effectually  and  more  pleasantly  than  any  amount  of  the 
regular  official  reading.  The  broad  outlines  of  events  may  be  learnt 
from  a  dozen  sources  ;  the  delicate  filling  up  of  details  is  given  in 
perfection  by  the  accomplished  letter- writers  of  a  period. 

This  delicate  art,  if  not  already  extinct,  is  doomed  to  speedy 
destruction.  Young  ladies,  we  believe,  still  keep  up  the  tradition 
to  some  extent ;  but  then  young  ladies  are  still  confined  within 
certain  limits  which  narrow  their  views  of  society.  Any  grown¬ 
up  man  who  has  seen  much  of  the  world  has  come  to  consider  the 
postman  as  a  natural  enemy.  The  ideal  place  for  a  holiday,  but  for 
the  dangers  of  sea-sickness,  would  be  an  ocean  steamboat.  Old- 
fashioned  travellers  sometimes  describe  their  delight  on  speaking 
a  ship  by  which  they  may  have  news  from  home.  The  modern 
traveller  wraps  himself  in  the  reflection  that,  whatever  else  happens, 
he  is  perfectly  certain  not  to  find  a  bundle  of  letters  upon  his 
morning  breakfast-table.  Most  of  us  have  certain  ties  which  make  a 
complete  severance  from  society  unadvisable,  even  during  a  brief 
holiday  ;  but  we  look  back  with  fondness  to  -some  halcyon  period — 
if  ever  we  had  the  luck  to  enjoy  one — at  which  we  had  left  home 
and  forgotten  to  leave  our  address.  King  Arthur  would  add  to 
his  praises  of  the  island  valley  of  Avilion — 

Where  falls  not  hail,  nor  rain,  nor  any  snow, 

Nor  ever  wind  blows  loudly — 

the  fact  that  it  is  outside  of  all  postal  districts.  That  would  be 
the  crowning  felicity. 

The  reasons  of  the  growing  hatred  of  letters  are  too  obvious 
to  need  exposition.  Amongst  the  thousand  million  letters,  or 
thereabouts,  the  delivery  of  which  rejoices  the  soul  of  the  Post¬ 
master-General,  a  vast  number  were  of  course  letters  only  in  form. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  owl  and  the  horned  frog  which  occupied  two 
of  them,  there  were  unimaginable  piles  of  business  letters,  puffing 
circulars,  regiments  of  penny  stamps  for  charitable  purposes,  and  afl 
kinds  of  other  matter  too  various  to  be  easily  classified.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  genuine  letters — of  documents,  that  is,  which  contain  a 


real  outpouring  of  thought,  or  feeling,  or  knowledge,  for  the  benefit 
of  a  friend — must  be  exceedingly  small.  One  hates  opening  a  letter 
because  one  knows  that  the  chances  are  greatly  in  favour  of  its 
containing  in  some  form  or  other  an  assault  upon  one’s  pocket  or  a 
summons  to  work.  The  gentleman  who  gave  the  Turkish  bonds 
(then  valued  at  4,000!.)  to  be  played  with  by  his  children  was 
merely  acting  on  the  general  assumption  that  nothing  good  can  come 
out  of  letters.  The  association  of  ideas  has  become  so  strong  thatit 
overpowTers  our  reason.  If,  however,  we  come  upon  a  rare  excep¬ 
tion,  upon  one  of  those  documents  which,  in  intention  at  least,  are 
the  greeting  of  a  friend,  we  are  still  almost  certain  that  it  will  not 
be  worth  reading.  Such  letters  are  not  now  part  of  a  serious  day’s 
labour.  They  are  the  products  of  some  accidental  moment  of 
leisure,  when  we  can  no  longer  frame  to  ourselves  any  plausible 
excuse  for  evading  the  troublesome  demands  of  society.  We  know 
that  the  letter  can  hardly  convey  any  important  piece  of  intelligence. 
If  our  friend  has  been  injured  on  a  railway,  or  had  a  child  born 
to  him,  or  written  a  book,  or  made  a  speech  in  Parliament,  the  fact 
will  have  been  learnt  through  the  newspapers.  Public  intelligence 
is  of  course  a  still  more  hopeless  topic.  And  thus,  one  function  of 
the  letter-writer  has  altogether  disappeared.  Nor  are  many 
people  disposed  to  commit  to  letters  any  judicious  comments, upon 
passing  affairs  or  to  work  them  up  into  an  elegant  form.  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  far  too  busy  to  spend  much  labour  upon-  such 
work,  and  are  forced  ourselves  to  write  too  many  letters  of  the 
formal  kind  not  to  have  acquired  a  dislike  to  the  whole  process  ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  everybody  is  now  an  author,  and  wishes  to 
bestow  his  best  thoughts  upon  the  public.  Horace  Walpole  would 
have  been  far  too  shrewd  to  seud  his  witty  comments  upon  public 
affairs  and  public  men  to  a  distant  diplomatist  at  Florence.  He 
would  have  written  telling  letters,  or  composed  stinging  paragraphs 
for  the  newspapers,  like  Jacob  Omnium  ;  and  the  newspaper  letter, 
though  it  goes  by  the  same  name  as  the  domestic  letter,  is  of 
course  an  entirely  different  thing.  The  mere  action  of  putting  pen 
to  paper  has  become  disgustful  to  most  busy  men.  We  cannot 
even  imagine  the  state  of  mind  in  which  Pope  could  concoct  his 
elaborate  epigrams,  or  Cowper  spend  a  morning  in  putting  together 
his  playful  wisdom,  for  the  benefit  of  his  friends.  A  letter  has 
therefore  become  nothing  better  than  a  hasty  scrawl  in  which  we 
dash  down  the  few  facts  of  which  we  may  still  suppose  our  corre¬ 
spondent  to  be  in  ignorance,  with  a  reference  to  the  newspapers  for 
further  information,  aud  a  hasty  comment  or  two  which  helps  to 
relieve  our  mind  more  harmlessly  than  an  oath,  but  composed  in 
pretty  much  the  same  spirit.  The  art  of  correspondence  is  perish¬ 
ing  like  the  art  of  conversation,  and  for  the  same  reason.  The 
world  has  become  too  big.  The  little  salons  in  which  people  might 
find  a  fitting  and  familiar  audience  for  their  repartees  and  their 
eloquence  are  swept  away  into  the  social  vortex ;  and  the  vast 
numbers  of  people  who  can  pelt  us  every  day  and,  in  London  at 
least,  at  every  hour  of  the  day,  with  notes,  circulars,  and  petitions, 
leave  us  no  time  for  composing,  as  distinguished  from  scrawling,  a 
letter.  The  penny  post  may  be  an  admirable  institution  from  the 
philanthropist's  point  of  view  ;  but  philanthropy  too  often  implies 
a  fussiness  and  feverishness  which  leaves  no  time  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  artistic  excellence. 

The  evil  is,  of  course,  too  deeply  rooted  for  cure.  People  will 
have  cheap  letters,  and  they  must  perforce  be  contented  with  nasty 
ones.  The  Post-office  will  be  turned  to  account  by  writers  of  puffs 
and  circulars,  and  sometimes  even  by  dealers  in  horned  frogs.  But 
recent  improvements  have  suggested  one  means  of  alleviation. 
The  postage-card  and  the  telegraph  are  good  things  as  far  as  they 
go.  We  do  not  remember,  by  the  way,  to  have  seen  it  noticed  that 
Horace  Walpole,  doubtless  with  some  prophetic  eye  to  the  evil 
which  we  have  been  describing,  proposed  a  system  of  post-cards  in 
one  of  his  minor  articles.  In  those  days  people  used  to  send 
messages  upon  playing-cards,  and  he  suggests  in  a  facetious  spirit 
t^at  a  good  revenue  might  be  raised  by  circulating  such  cards  for 
a  penny.  The  advantage,  in  fact,  is  obvious.  The  use  of  a  postage- 
card  enables  us  to  dispense  with  those  old-fashioned  appendages  of 
“  my  dear  ”  and  “  yours  faithfully  ”  which  are  now  mere  survivals 
from  an  obsolete  order  of  things.  Why,  when  I  write  to  a  gentle¬ 
man  to  make  an  appointment  for  business  or  pleasure,  should  I  be 
called  upon  to  refund  off’  my  observations,  with  a  ceremonial 
observance  which  might  just  as  well  be  taken  for  granted  P  The 
practice  is  really  as  much  an  anachronism  as  would  be  the 
use  of  full-bottom  wigs  and  the  scrapings  aud  bowings  of  the 
old  school.  The  truest  politeness,  some  people  say,  is  in  per¬ 
fect  simplicity.  That  is  a  large  question,  but  at  any  rate  we 
have  generally  made  up  our  mind  to  discard  the  more  elabo¬ 
rate  paraphernalia  of  formalities  in  manner  and  dress,  which 
were  once  thought  obligatory.  It  will  be  some  gain  to  be 
allowed  to  carry  out  the  same  principle  in  letter-writing. 
It  would  indeed  be  absurd  to  hope  that  the  time  gained  by  the 
substitution  of  postage-cards  and  telegrams  for  more  elaborate 
missives  will  be  devoted  to  acquiring  a  fine  epistolary  style  for 
serious  composition.  It  is  but  too  certain  that  the  result  will  be 
that  people  will  write  twice  as  much  as  before,  and  before  long 
enable  the  Postmaster-General  of  the  future  to  boast  of  a  billion 
letters  in  a  year.  But  if  we  cannot  cultivate  artistic  excellence  of 
the  highest  kind,  we  shall,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  acquire  an  improved 
style  lor  business  purposes.  He  will  be  the  greatest  letter-writer 
of  the  future  who  can  say  most  in  twenty  words,  and  as  the  whole 
art  of  literary  composition  is  for  many  purposes  summed  up  in 
acquiring  clearness  and  conciseness,  we  may  hope  that  even  a 
literary  improvement  will  be  effected. 
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OXFORD  REFORM. 

ROFESSOR  BONAMY  PRICE  lias  written  a  pamphlet 
which  begins  with  the  words,  “  The  University  of  Oxford 
is  in  a  state  of  crisis.”  This  is  startling ;  it  does  not  appear  to 
us,  however,  that  there  is  any  reason  for  alarm,  as  the  University 
seems  to  be  only  in  a  state  of  transition.  No  doubt  certain 
changes  will  have  to  be  made  in  the  college  statutes  in  order  to 
liberate  funds  which  are  now,  as  is  commonly  allowed,  spent 
to  less  advantage  than  they  might  be,  by  giving  excessive  rewards 
for  academical  distinctions.  We  have  always  maintained  that  much 
confusion  arises  from  a  Fellow  of  college  being  regarded  in  three 
distinct  lights — (i)  as  a  person  rewarded  for  having  educated  him¬ 
self  highly'-  (2)  as  having  some  indefinite  duties  towards  the  edu¬ 
cational  body ;  (3)  as  a  trustee  of  corporate  property.  Let  us  keep 
these  functions  separate.  Let  us  give  such  rewards  as  are  needed  to 
induce  young  men  to  obtain  high  cultivation  by  following  a  rigorous 
course,  which,  without  some  tangible  object,  we  find  they  will  not 
do  ;  let  us  pay  for  educational  work  ;  and  let  us  constitute  our 
governing  body  with  a  view  to  get  the  best  government.  Some  of 
the  evils  adduced  by  Mr.  Price  arise  from  the  present  Fellowship 
system,  especially  that  which  he  puts  forward  first — the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  keeping  the  ablest  men  at  Oxford.  Young  English¬ 
men  of  an  ambitious  turn  look  to  public  life ;  for  the  German 
there  is  no  such  thing,  and  a  professorship  gives  him  as  much 
money  as  he  could  gain  elsewhere,  and  more  reputation.  But 
in  the  visions  of  an  aspiring  English  youth  a  seat  in  Par¬ 
liament  appears  afar  otf,  and  he  knows  that  an  M.P.  is  expected 
to  be  a  rich  man  ;  others  look  to  domestic  splendour  and  a  grand 
establishment  as  the  summurn  bonum,  not  so  much  for  itself  as 
because  they  think  it  a  criterion  of  success  in  the  race  of  life. 
Thus,  when  young  men  talk  of  wanting  a  career,  it  comes  pretty 
much  to  their  wanting  to  make  a  fortune  as  soon  as  possible.  Now 
this  cannot,  and  should  not,  be  done  at  the  Universities.  There 
are  hardly  more  than  half-a-dozen  functionaries  in  both  Universi¬ 
ties  together  who  have  the  pay  of  a  County  Court  Judge. 

Young  men  at  Oxford  are  restless  in  their  minds  on  many  serious 
matters  just  now,  and  they  are  desirous  of  change  of  place  and 
work.  There  are  also  restrictions  on  the  marriage  of  Fellows 
still  in  force  there  which  cause  difficulties.  But  these  causes 
are  transitory.  Those  who  want  fortunes  must  indeed  seek  them 
elsewhere ;  we  hope  that  the  Universities  will  always  lie  a  little 
out  of  the  great  tideway  that  sets  towards  gain.  In  Prussia,  where 
educational  economics  have  been  much  studied,  it  is  a  maxim  that 
the  savant  only  needs  a  competency  because  he  only  wants  leisure 
for  hie  beloved  pursuit,  and,  what  is  more,  there  is  no  market  in 
the  world  for  men  of  his  turn  of  mind.  His  heart  is  in  his 
study ;  but  the  teacher  must  have  a  quick  and  genial  sympathy 
with  human  beings ;  he  is  a  likely  person  to  “  get  on,”  and  so,  if 
he  is  to  be  retained  as  a  teacher,  a  better  price  must  be  given  for 
him ;  but  then  he  will  do  taskwork  for  it,  which  the  other  will 
not. 

Professor  Price  does  not  separate  the  savant  professor  from  the 
teaching  professor ;  but  everywhere  it  is  becoming  recognized  that 
now,  when  it-  takes  the  whole  of  a  man's  time  to  keep  abreast 
of  what  is  being  done  in  science  and  literature,  and  when,  on  the 
other  hand,  examinations  render  it  necessary  not  only  that  young 
men  should  be  told  what  they  ought  to  know,  but  that  the  teacher 
should  see  that  they  know  it — a  point  in  which  lies  the  strength 
of  the  tutorial  as  opposed  to  the  professorial  system — these  two 
functions  must  be  kept  distinct.  In  the  German  Universities 
we  find  one  professor  in  a  hundred  who,  as  in  the  case  of 
Savigny,  quoted  by  the  Professor,  is  both  an  original  ex¬ 
plorer  and  a  gifted  teacher  ;  but  such  persons  are  so  rare  that  no 
system  should  be  built  up  on  the  expectation  of  meeting  with 
them.  Professor  Price  assumes  that  the  professor  is  not  only  at 
the  head  of  his  science,  but  also  a  practical  teacher,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  good  administrator.  He  would,  as  we  understand,' 
give  him  the  distribution  of  the  work  among  his  subordinates,  toge¬ 
ther  with  other  functions  which  he  seems  to  think  are  fulfilled  in 
Germany  by  the  head  professor  of  a  branch,  whereas  thev  are  really 
discharged  by  functionaries  called  Deans  of  Faculties.  The 
German  ideal  of  the  professor  is  as  a  savant.  He  is  to  win  glory  for 
his  University  by  his  books  or  discoveries,  not  by  his  pupils.  The 
pupils  inscribe  their  names  in  his  album,  and  pay  their  Friedrichs- 
d'or ,  and  drop  in  to  his  lectures  as  they  please.  *  “  I  have  usually  a 
dozen  or  so  at  my  lectures,”  says  a  Professor,  “  but  seldom  two  days 
the  same  men.”  This,  be  it  observed,  was  a  literary  professor.  A 
broad  distinction  must  be  made  between  this  class  and  professors 
who  have  something  to  show — experiments,  or  specimens,  or  dis¬ 
sections.  These  have  the  students  wholly  in  their  hands,  because 
their  subjects  require  a  “  plant  ’  which  they  alone  possess.  In 
England  as  well  as  in  Germany  the  teaching  in  natural  and  ex¬ 
perimental  science  is  wholly  professorial,  and  the  professors  are 
here  chosen  as  teachers  rather  than  as  savants.  These  subjects 
must  be  considered  as  put  out  of  the  range  of  Professor  Price's 
observations. 

lie  puts  his  finger,  however,  on  one  important  point.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  tutors  who  leave  Oxford  after  a  short  period,  he  says, 

“  They  start  with  the  maximum  of  reward.”  They  get  an  income 
of  600 1.  a  year  before  they  are  thirty ;  they  therefore  pitch  their 
notions  of  remuneration  on  a  high  scale ;  they  are  better  off  than 
their  contemporaries  elsewhere.  But  it  seems  that  there  is  very  | 
little  further  prospect  for  them ;  indeed  it  is  hinted  that,  as  the 
younger  tutors  are  more  attractive,  they  get  more  than  the  rest.  I 
The  tuition  fees  are  paid  into  a  common  fund,  and  we  should  [ 


suppose  that  they  would  be  shared  with  reference  to  length  of  ser¬ 
vice  or  work  done — though  this  point  remains  somewhat  obscure — 
but  the  fact  remains  that  the  young  tutor  starts  at,  we  will  say, 
600 1.  a  year,  300/.  of  which  comes  from  his  fellowship,  and  the 
same  from  the  tuition  fees,  and  he  can  never  hope  to  get  more 
than  1,000/.  a  year.  Now  that  tutors  are  no  longer  clergymen,  they 
will  rate  their  expectations,  not  by  the  value  of  livings,  as  they 
used  to  do  in  days  when  1,000/.  a  year  would  have  been  a  fortune, 
but  by  the  incomes  made  by  their  friends  in  more  lucrative  call¬ 
ings.  It  would  be  better  that  they  should  start  at  300/.  per  annum 
at  25,  and  reach  1,300/.  per  annum  at  45,  than  start  with  600/. 
and  only  reach  1,000/.  The  cause  of  the  present  state  of  things 
is  that  the  fellowship  which  goes  towards  the  remuneration  is 
fixed  in  amount,  and,  what  is  worse,  the  tutor  does  not  look  on 
this  as  pay  at  all,  but  as  his  own,  as  something  won  by  examina¬ 
tion,  which  he  might  have  held  if  he  had  been  working  at  the 
Bar.  Moreover,  the  colleges,  by  thus  bestowing  fellowships  with¬ 
out  duties  annexed,  are  raising  the  market  against  themselves ; 
they  are  inducing  young  men  to  go  away ;  they  are,  indeed, 
enabling  the  schools  to  get  abler  men  than  the  payments  at  the 
schools  could  afford.  But  this  is  applying  the  funds  to  an  extraneous 
purpose ;  it  is,  in  fact,  putting  them  into  the  pockets  of  the  parents 
of  schoolboys,  who  get  a  better  article  than  they  otherwise  would, 
by  reason  of  this  application  of  college  funds. 

We  have  always  recommended,  as  have  also  the  Science 
Commissioners,  that  fellowships  without  duties  should  be 
abolished,  or  conferred  only  on  a  few  persons  who  had  shown 
themselves  earnest  in  study  by  something  that  they  had  achieved — 
some  papers  written  for  the  Transactions  of  Societies,  or  good  work 
of  some  kind  or  other — not  by  reason  of  their  having  shown  in  ex¬ 
amination  that,  as  youngsters,  they  had  reared  an  elaborate  scaffold¬ 
ing  and  might  commence  building  if  they  only  chose.  Tem¬ 
porary  studentships  would  no  doubt  be  needed  as  rewards  to 
maintain  a  high  standard  of  cultivation  in  the  country.  This  we 
see  from  the  scanty  lists  of  candidates  for  honours  in  the  Univer¬ 
sities  which  have  nothing  to  give.  What  is  thus  saved  will  help 
to  increase  the  pay  of  teachers  and  to  provide  retiring  allow¬ 
ances.  It  must  not  be  thought,  however,  that  these  funds  are 
infinite.  Schemers  will  come  to  the  bottom  of  them  sooner  than 
they  think.  The  demands  of  natural  science  in  England  are 
endless.  Professors  are  sometimes  collectors  avant  tout,  and 
their  ideal  of  a  University  is  an  institution  possessing  not  merely 
a  collection  illustrative  of  species,  but  a  museum  of  reference  ex¬ 
tending  over  acres  of  ground. 

A  new  demand  must  come  on  the  Universities  because  the  teachers, 
being  no  longer  in  orders,  are  no  longer  provided  for  by  the  College 
livings.  If  we  are  not  to  have  professors  and  teachers  as  old  as 
our  admirals,  we  must  provide  retirements  for  them.  The  professor 
who  represents  learning  may  fulfil  his  functions  longer  than  a 
teacher  for  whom  sympathy  with  young  minds,  versatility  in  pre¬ 
senting  subjects  in  diflerent  lights,  and  even  quickness  of  sight 
and  hearing  are  indispensable ;  but  with  regard  to  the  speculative 
subjects  which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  furnish  Professor  Price 
with  perhaps  tbe  leading  motive  for  his  pamphlet,  a  man  in  ad¬ 
vanced  life  may  find  himself  incapable  of  assimilating  new  views 
or  dealing  with  them  as  they  deserve.  In  the  positive  subjects, 
which  advance  more  steadily  in  a  certain  track,  he  may  preserve 
his  efficiency  to  a  much  later  period.  But  teaching,  by  which  we 
mean  something  very  diflerent  from  lecturing — a  difference  not 
touched  on  by  the  Professor — is  not  an  occupation  of  advanced  life. 
This  difficulty  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Universities  ;  it  meets  us  in 
the  army  and  navy  and  the  Government  offices ;  and  when  the 
question  has  to  be  dealt  with,  the  Universities  will  find  something 
to  guide  them  in  the  practice  of  these  departments ;  but  in  any 
case  a  new  and  heavy  expense  has  to  be  met,  and  their  church 
preferment  is  of  small  use  to  them  to  hold  and  worth  little  to  sell. 

We  now  come  to  a  point  in  which  lies  the  gravamen  of  the 
Professor’s  charges  against  the  present  state  of  things  at  Oxford. 
It  is  in  fact  this,  that  the  highest  honours  and  emoluments  of 
Oxford  being  awarded  to  distinction  in  subjects  which  we  will  call 
speculative — that  is,  subj  ects  on  which  opinions  vary,  and  in  which  no 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  is  commonly  received,  such  as  mental 
philosophy,  political  philosophy,  and  dialectics — tbe  teaching,  and 
not  only  this,  but  the  examinations  (which  ought  to  represent,  we 
may  suppose,  the  convictions  of  the  University,  if  it  has  any),  are 
in  the  hands  of  persons  who  are  always  spoken  of  as  “  young 
tutors,”  and  who  are  said  to  promulgate  wild  and  heterodox  notions 
on  the  most  important  subjects.  Wisdom  and  political  sagacity  are 
not  what  we  can  fairly  expect  in  young  men  of  two-and-twenty  ; 
there  will  therefore  be  the  danger  that,  if  these  subjects  are  given 
undue  prominence,  young  men  will  be  driven  to  their  tutors  for 
opinions  ready-made ;  this  may  cramp  the  faculties  which  in  due 
time  might  enable  them  to  form  views  of  their  own,  and  may  even 
lead  to  what  is  hinted  at  in  a  paper  by  Mr.  Sayce  in  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  for  June,  the  “teaching  up”  to  the  school  of 
thought  which  is  at  the  moment  dominant  in  the  schools. 
Certain  canons  with  regard  to  competitive  examinations  are 
slowly  forming  themselves,  and  one  of  them  we  take  to  be  that  the 
subjects  most  suited  for  them  are  those  which  offer  a  definite 
standard  of  what  is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  we  in  no  wise  decry  the  value  of  these 
subjects  for  those  whose  minds  are  fit  to  deal  with  them  ;  we  only 
fear  that  they  may  lose  some  of  their  educational  value  by  being 
treated  as  they  are  likely  to  be  if  they  are  made  an  arena  of  intel¬ 
lectual  conflict.  Professor  Price  would  have  the  teachers  take  the  key¬ 
note  of  their  teaching  horn  the  supreme  authority — that  is  to  say, 
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from  a  professor  of  matured,  and  seemingly  nearly  absolute,  wisdom  ; 
but  would  men  wbo  were  worth  anything  lecture  on  these  subjects 
on  these  terms  ?  The  Extraordinary  prolessors  and  private  teachers 
in  Germany  do  perhaps  more  teaching  than  the  head  professors 
themselves  ;  they  are  not  older  than  the  “  young  tutors  ”  who  are 
a  sort  of  bugbear  to  Professor  Price,  and  they  treat  the  subjects  they 
lecture  on  as  they  choose.  People  speak  as  if  there  had  been  a  time 
when  University  teaching  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few  professors  of 
mature  age;  but  when  we  look  to  University  history  as  it  is  now 
made  out,  we  find  that  if  we  go  back  to  the  beginning  of 
things  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  fact.  The  Universities  of 
Bologna,  Paris,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  rest  were  not  started 
as  ready-made  educational  machines  with  a  staff  of  teachers,  as 
a  colonial  University  is  now  set  going.  The  system  was  one  of 
mutual  help  among  young  men,  and  this  character  has  always 
left  its  traces.  After  a  while  a  criterion  of  efficiency  was 
required  from  the  teachers ;  heuce  arose  the  degrees  of  Master 
and  Doctor,  which  were  licences  to  teach ;  these,  in  fact,  car¬ 
ried  the  obligation  of  teaching  for  a  certain  time,  usually  about 
five  years  after  the  degree,  during  which  time  the  graduates  were 
called  Regents.  They  prepared  pupils  for  the  disputations  before 
doctors  which  held  the  place  of  examinations.  There  were  hardly 
any  regularly  appointed  teachers  in  English  Universities  until  the 
Reformation,  when  the  Regius  professorships  were  created,  and  the 
now  existing  professorships  at  the  Universities  were  mostly 
founded  in  the  last  century ;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of  strict 
history,  the  teaching  was  always  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
young  men,  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  professorship 
of  Greek  at  Cambridge  was  originally  limited  to  Regents 
— that  is,  to  young  men.  We  can  see  that  no  very  large 
classes  could  have  attended  University  professors  from  the 
fact  that  there  were  no  University  lecture  balls  of  any  size. 

There  is  a  tone  about  this  pamphlet  which  brings  out  the  opposi¬ 
tion  between  the  young  and  the  old.  The  tutors  are  invariably 
spoken  of  as  “young,”  but  we  must  suppose  that  they  range 
between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty,  although  we  own  that  there 
is  no  place  where  young  men  so  soon  come  into  authority  as  at  the 
Universities.  The  following  passage  in  the  pamphlet  savours  of 
this  spirit : — 

Senior  men,  men  of  ripe  and  extended  knowledge,  do  not  guide  or  control 
the  studies  of  the  University.  It  is  perfectly  possible — shall  it  be  said  that 
it  is  the  actual  case? — that  the  instruction  given  should  be  in  direct  con¬ 
tradiction  with  the  whole  cast  of  thought  of  the  nominal  chiefs  of  the 
subject  taught,  and  that  this  cast  of  thought  should  be  sneered  at  as  the 
characteristic  of  spent  men. 

E urther  on  we  read  : — 

The  young  undergraduate  -  and  the  young  tutor,  in  the  supreme  depart¬ 
ments  of  religion,  culture,  and  civilization,  hold  themselves  to  be  answer- 
able  to  no  one.  They  take  into  account  in  the  formation  of  their  opinions 
not  a  single  authority  in  the  University.  They  think,  and  teach,  and  write 
what  they  please,  precise^  as  if  they  yielded  to  no  man  in  their  competence 
to  deal  with  such  great  subjects. 

This  no  doubt  may  be  mischievous,  but  it  shows  activity  of  mind, 
and  as  those  who  advance  these  views  will  hardly  have  arrived  at 
them  without  some  independent  study,  there  can  hardly  be  the 
lack  of  research  and  self-improvement  among  these  young  teachers 
which  the  Professor  so  much  dwells  upon.  The  remedy  will  hardly 
be  found  by  turning,  as  be  would  do,  these  young  tutors  into  sub¬ 
professors,  for  be  allows  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  on 
instruction  with  the  existing  material  under  a  new  organization. 
Will  any  organization  inspire  these  refractory  spirits  with  docility 
and  reverence  P  But,  the  Professor  says,  “  This  work  ”  (that  of 
teaching),  “  it  is  true,  is  conducted  with  strict  reference  to  the 
examinations  of  the  University ;  but  as  the  examinations  belong  to 
the  tutorial  body,  the  University  becomes  merged  in  the  colleges.” 
The  colleges  in  their  corporate  capacity  can  have  no  object  in  a 
particular  style  of  examination.  But  what  Professor  Price  means 
is  that  these  young  men  have  sufficient  weight  in  Convocation 
to  frame  schemes  of  examination  in  accordance  with  their  views. 
And,  as  one  generation  is  sometimes  possessed  by  a  crotchet  of 
its  own,  it  would  no  doubt  be  wise  for  the  examinations  to  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  body  representing  the  views  of  men  of  different  ages. 
And  here  the  Professors,  both  as  savants  and  teachers,  should  have 
great  influence.  Young  men  will  direct  their  reading  by  examina¬ 
tions.  It  is  for  this  that  University  examinations  exist,  and  the 
remedy  for  the  evils  felt  must  be  sought,  as  Dean  Merivale  pointed 
out  in  his  evidence  before  the  Cambridge  University  Commission 
more  than  twenty  years  ago,  “  in  a  thoroughly  scientilic  system  of 
examination.” 

Wo  have  often  condemned  the  excessive  use  of  competitions, 
but  we  fully  admit  the  value  of  well-conducted  examinations  as 
instruments  in  education.  Not  only  do  they  supply  a  motive 
power,  but  they  keep  young  men  to  definite  work,  show  them  their 
own  strength  and  their  own  weakness,  and,  by  enabling  their  teachers 
to  see  the  way  ill  which  their  minds  work,  give  an  opportunity  for  the 
correction  of  slovenly  mental  habits  and  the  formation  of  good  ones. 
What  these  examinations  should  aim  at  effecting  is  this: — whatisbest 
for  the  improvement  of  the  man  should  also  be  most  remunerative 
to  him  in  the  examination.  If  you  propose  a  race  to  young  men, 
you  must  expect  them  to  run,  not  for  health,  but  to  wiu.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  framers  of  the  contest  to  see  that  the  conditions 
will  not  encourage  a  kind  of  training  that  is  not  salutary.  It 
is  not  the  business  of  the  University  to  make  the  exami¬ 
nations  such  as  should  most  surely  “  discriminate  ” ;  any  good 
examination  will  do  this  sufficiently  for  all  that  is  needed. 
Moreover,  good  examinations  will  develop  good  teaching ;  they 
contain,  in  lact,  implicitly  a  system  of  teaching.  Thus  the  mathe¬ 


matical  tripos  at  Cambridge  called  into  existence  a  very  effective 
body,  who  were,  in  fact,  the  professors  extraordinary,  though 
they  had  only  the  name  of  private  tutors  ;  and  if,  by  a  professorial 
or  any  other  system,  the  students  do  not  get  the  kind  of  teaching 
wanted  for  the  examination,  some  private  tuition  will  always  arise 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  the  professor’s  lectures  will  be  again  de¬ 
serted  as  they  are  now. 

Professor  Price,  after  indicating  “the  severe  malady”  with 
which  Oxford  is  afflicted,  proceeds  to  prescribe  for  it ;  but  the 
mode  of  treatment  wbieb  he  suggests  must  he  left  for  consideration 
on  a  future  occasion.  We  need  only  say  here  that  there  is  growing 
up  already  at  the  Universities  a  system  of  Inter-Collegiate  lec¬ 
turing  which  tends  in  the  direction  pointed  out.  We  may  hope  to 
learn  something  from  the  practical  experience  thus  gained,  and  we 
shall  have  more  confidence  in  the  stability  of  any  change  if  it 
comes  about  by  natural  development,  prompted  by  needs  that  are 
felt,  than  if  it  be  brought  about  by  a  paper  scheme. 


WATER  CURE. 

HYDROPATHIC  establishments  vary  as  much  in  their  arrange¬ 
ments  as  county  prisons.  In  some  the  rigours  of  the 
Grafenberg  cure  are  carried  out  with  the  utmost  severity ;  in  others 
wholesome  food  and  mountain  air  are  chiefly  relied  on  as  curative 
agents.  Iu  one  the  spare  time  of  the  patients  is  wiled  away  by 
psalm-singing  and  long  prayers,  supplemented  by  graces  before  and 
after  meat,  which  prevent  the  soup  from  being  eaten  too  hot  or  exer¬ 
cise  from  being  resumed  too  soon  after  meals.  In  another  whist 
and  horse-racing  are  the  all-engrossing  subjects  of  conversation. 
Most  of  the  establishments  within  easy  reach  of  London  resemble 
boarding-houses  rather  than  hospitals.  But  there  is  one  character¬ 
istic  common  to  them  all — an  early  dinner,  with  only  cold  or  tepid 
water  to  wash  it  down.  The  rule  of  “early  to  bed.  and  early  to 
rise  ”  is  also  supposed  to  be  enforced  by  the  strictest  laws,  although 
the  turning  out  of  lights  in  the  sitting-rooms  often  merely 
drives  the  youngsters  to  private  entertainments  in  their  own 
rooms.  Long  after  every  one  is  supposed  to  be  asleep  suppressed 
laughter  may  be  detected,  and  muffled  steps  beard  gliding  down 
the  dark  corridors.  The  doctor  has  one  comfort  if  he  hears  these 
truants ;  he  knows  they  are  going  to  bed  feeling  extremely  hungry, 
unless  they  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  contrived  a  sur¬ 
reptitious  supper,  with  only  the  soap  trays  for  plates  aud  dishes. 
It  is  impossible  near  London  strictly  to  enforce  the  discipline 
which  is  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  invalids.  Escape  is  too  easy, 
and  the  doctor  has  to  succumb  to  the  pressure  of  circumstances. 
Patients  who  have  never  before  been  under  treatment,  or  else 
have  been  trained  iu  the  severer  schools  of  Malvern  or  the  far 
North,  are  received  with  open  arms  by  the  authorities.  They 
attend  in  the  consulting-room  every  morning  and  describe  their 
symptoms  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  tell  how  they  slept,  and  ask 
advice  as  to  their  diet  for  the  day.  The  doctor  strokes  his  chin,  tries 
to  look  much  interested,  if  the  patient  is  a  lady  he  pays  her  a  pretty 
compliment,  and  orders  her  Turkish  baths  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation.  She  tries  to  tell  him  that  they  have  not  hitherto  agreed 
with  her,  but  he  rubs  his  bands,  smiles,  and  says  they  could  not 
have  been  given  in  the  judicious  manner  observed  in  bis  establish¬ 
ment,  and  that  she  must  trust  him  to  know  what  is  best  for  her 
case.  The  next  poor  victim  allows  himself  to  be  booked  for  an  unli¬ 
mited  number  of  packs,  wet  and  dry,  and  is  treated  consequently 
with  every  sort  of  consideration  by  the  attendants.  Prescriptions 
for  magnetic,  compressed  air,  lamp,  and  hot  baths  are  ladled  about 
in  all  directions,  and,  the  audiences  over,  the  doctor  drives  off 
with  a  spanking  pair  of  bays  to  look  for  other  game.  But  the 
experienced  visitor  will  quietly  evade  the  morning  interview,  and 
by  a  little  firmness  and  management  will  be  able  to  do  pretty 
much  as  be  likes,  except  in  the  matter  of  the  midday  meal,  where 
all  must  needs  submit  to  a  higher  power.  A  young  man  wishing 
for  a  few  weeks  of  wholesome  living,  but  not  inclined  to  turn  into 
a  sea  lion,  ought  to  be  able  in  any  well-regulated  establishment  to 
avoid  those  outward  or  inward  applications  of  the  healing  fluid  for 
which  he  does  not  feel  disposed.  By  a  judicious  tip  on  his  arrival, 
and  the  promise  of  another  on  his  departure,  he  will  generally  be 
able  to  induce  the  bathman  to  beckon  him  out  of  the  drawing-room 
at  regular  intervals,  but  not  to  proceed  any  further  iu  the  programme, 
lie  can  then  go  to  his  room,  and  there,  by  the  aid  of  a  cigar,  a 
novel,  and  an  easy  chair,  pass  the  time  much  more  pleasantly  than 
he  could  if  he  were,  according  to  prescription,  swathed  into  the 
semblance  of  an  Italian  bambino,  and  not  able  to  brush  a  fly  off 
his  nose  if  it  chose  to  settle  there.  During  the  afternoon  a  short 
siesta  will  refresh  him,  and  he  will  appear  at  the  tea-table,  and  find 
with  astonishment  that  he  has  gained  an  appetite  for  the  cold  ham 
and  rabbit-pie  which  at  home  he  would  think  a  sorry  substitute 
for  bis  usual  late  dinner.  He  cannot,  however,  profess  to  like  the 
meal,  and  grumbles  to  his  neighbour  as  he  finishes  off  with  mar¬ 
malade  and  a  third  cup  of  weak  tea.  He  has  constantly  to  console 
himself  by  remembering  that  the  last  time  he  tried  the  system 
advertised  under  the  heading  of  “Rest  and  Change”  he  went 
away  feeling  like  a  bird,  and  lie  hopes  again  for  a  similar  result 
from  his  forced  abstemiousness. 

Not  so  submissive  are  the  unfortunate  husbands  who  have  only 
come  for  the  sake  of  their  sick  wives.  Their  digestion  is  iu 
perfect  working  order,  and  they  feel  it  rather  hard  that  they 
should  be  obliged  to  go  to  bed  iu  such  a  state  of  ravenous  hunger 
that  they  are  grateful  when  the  invalid  offers  to  share  with  them 
the  tasteless  beef-tea  or  transparent  milk  which  has  been  left 
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for  her  supper.  They  rush  up  to  town  for  a  dinner  whenever 
they  can,  and  give  their  friends  a  piteous  account  of  the  famine 
fever  from  which  they  suffer.  But,  if  they  remain  for  any  length 
of  time,  they  will  gradually  learn  to  lay  in  a  good  store  early 
in  the  day.  They  will  not  let  the  huge  dishes  of  fried  bacon 
pass  them  at  breakfast,  nor  neglect  to  secure  more  than  one  egg 
early  in  the  proceedings.  They  will  hunt  the  sideboard  for  some¬ 
thing  substantial,  and  astonish  themselves  with  the  way  the  loaf 
melts  before  their  attacks.  They  will  take  plenty  of  exercise  be¬ 
fore  two  o’clock,  and  will  then  be  able  to  eat  an  amount  of  dinner 
which  will  indispose  them  for  much  active  exercise  afterwards, 
and  will  preserve  them  from  the  uncomfortable  sense  of  semi-star¬ 
vation  at  bed- time.  They  will  in  a  few  days  study  with  compla¬ 
cency  a  menu  which  may  disgust  a  new  comer.  Boast  beef  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  roast  mutton  at  the  foot,  boiled  beef  at  one  side, 
mutton-pie  at  the  other,  will  not  appal  them.  They  will  look 
almost  with  affection  at  the  huge  disbes  of  potatoes  and  cabbage 
under  which  the  German  bathmen  groan  as  they  hand  them  round. 
They  will  take  up  the  ringed  napkin  on  which  they  find  their  name 
with  a  zest  they  have  not  felt  at  more  elegant  entertainments,  and 
even  go  so  far  as  to  swallow  without  wry  faces  a  large  helping  of 
stewed  rhubarb  and  corn-flour  shape.  At  first  the  ungainly, 
serrated  dishes  which  let  their  contents  leak  on  the  table-cloth 
deterred  them  from  the  experiment,  but  such  weak  moments  have 
now  for  ever  passed.  Hunger  is  proverbially  the  best  sauce,  and 
the  hunger  which  comes  to  healthy  people  by  early  rising  and 
plenty  of  fresh  air  soon  clears  away  an  amount  of  this  plain  fare 
which  would  be  almost  incredible  to  any  one  who  had  not  watched 
the  carvers  as  they  sent  away  second  helps  large  enough  for  a 
whole  dinner.  The  very  idea  of  being  restricted  increases  the 
desire  to  eat,  and  feeding  in  a  large  company  seems  to  have  the 
same  effect  that  going  to  school  often  has  on  children  who  are 
fastidious  at  home.  Not  that  the  company  is  alwajrs  particularly 
calculated  to  increase  one’s  appetite,  for  a  hollow-eyed  guinea- 
coloured  Indiau  officer  opposite  and  the  sound  of  a^epulchral  cough 
to  the  left  is  not  cheerful. 

It  is  not  unamusing  to  pay  a  visit  to  one  of  these  sanatoriums  on 
Saturday  at  tea-time.  Friends  of  the  doctor  and  of  his  patients 
often  come  their,  and  curious  and  remarkable  companies  may  some¬ 
times  be  seen  at  the  long  well-tilled  table.  The  doctor  sits  at  one 
end,  doing  his  best  to  be  agreeable  ;  his  wife,  at  the  other,  talks  to 
the  friends  who  have  come  to  see  her,  and  nods  pleasant  little  re¬ 
cognitions  at  whoever  catches  her  eye  round  the  cheerful  table. 
Amongst  those  present  many  well-known  types  are  sure  to  be 
found.  There  is  the  ancient  young  lady,  with  a  gold  eyeglass  and 
quantities  of  trumpery  rings.  Her  charms  are  all  hanging  at  her 
watch-chain.  She  can  play  billiards  and  bowls,  and  is  ready  for 
a  flirtation  with  any  man,  married  or  single.  She  has  no  home, 
and  spends  her  life  in  visiting  acquaintances  who  ask  her  to  stay 
with  them.  She  fills  up  the  vacant  intervals  in  her  sponging  tours 
by  frequenting  places  where  she  is  likely  to  collect  materials  for 
small  talk— an  accomplishment  which  she  is  obliged  to  cultivate  in 
order  to  amuse  the  stupid  people  with  whom  she  is  sent  down  to 
dinner  where  she  visits.  She  puts  on  old  ball-dresses  in  the 
evening,  and  is  eager  to  be  invited  to  go  moonlight  walks  and  to 
listen  to  the  nightingales.  She  knows  all  the  new  stitches  for  fancy- 
work,  and  the  last  and  most  highly  spiced  piece  of  scandal  that  idle 
and  envious  tongues  have  succeeded  in  floating.  When  charades 
are  acted,  she  insists  on  taking  the  part  of  ingenue,  aird  remains 
twenty-eight  from  the  time  her  nieces  are  babies  until  they  are 
married.  She  talks  of  her  delicate  health,  but  her  appetite  is 
most  satisfactory,  and  her  power  of  talking  unlimited.  Sitting 
beside  her  is  a  silent,  melancholy  man,  about  whom  it  is  whispered 
that  he  is  the  coming  poet.  It  seems  he  has  never  published  any¬ 
thing,  because  no  one  lives  capable  of  understanding  or  even  re¬ 
viewing  his  inspired  verses.  He  has  sealed  them  up,  and  left 
them  to  be  opened  a  hundred  years  hence,  when  he  hopes  humanity 
will  have  made  sufficient  advances  to  have  a  glimmering  of  the 
meaning  of  the  songs  he  sings,  but  which  he  himself  does  not 
presume  to  interpret.  An  American  prophetess  has  all  the  talk 
to  herself  at  one  corner  of  the  table,  and  is  well  worth  lis¬ 
tening  to  as  she  pours  forth,  with  overwhelming  volubility,  long 
sentences  which  begin  with  “  1  guess  ’*  and  end  in  the  clouds. 
Her  mind  is  a  capacious  and  powerfully-worked  mill,  in  which 
she  has  ground  up  George  Sand,  George  Eliot,  Emerson,  Hux¬ 
ley,  Goethe,  and  Comte.  She  pours  forth  paragraphs  composed 
like  Macaronic  poetry,  which  bewilder  one  by  the  confusion  of 
their  metaphors  and  the  redundancy  of  their  language.  She 
takes  away  one’s  breath  with  the  extraordinary  arguments  which 
she  holds  without  the  aid  of  a  second  party,  and  the  conclu¬ 
sions  which  she  draws  with  apparently  irresistible  reasoning.  An 
Irish  parson  stares  at  her  in  despair,  for  he  has  not  been  able  to 
get  a  single  word  in  edgeways,  and  he  wants  to  tell  her  of  the 
famous  plan  he  has  adopted  in  his  parish,  and  ask  her  to  subscribe 
to  his  good  deeds.  He  has  organized  a  weekly  meat  dinner  for  the 
children ;  as  all  those  likely  to  come  are  Roman  Catholics,  he  has 
fixed  it  for  Friday,  and  is  amazingly  proud  of  the  brilliancy  of 
his  scheme.  A  newspaper  Correspondent  sits  at  the  other  side  of 
the  fair  American,  looking  at  her  with  envy  not  uumixed  with 
awe.  He  wishes  he  could  reel  out  at  the  same  rate  such  capital 
sounding  stuff;  but,  when  he  tries  to  reproduce  it  in  the  solitude 
ol  his  chamber  i  vanishes  from  his  grasp,  and  he  vows  to  himself 
that  she  is  only  a  literary  rag-bag  with  a  dissolved  Dictionary  in 
her  head,  lie  feels  he  would  soon  be  reduced  to  a  pulp  il' he  spent 
many  hours  in  her  society.  But  the  lady  correspondent  of  an  ob¬ 
scure  country  paper  has  been  better  employed,  and  has  caught  scraps 


of  talk  which  will  do  to  weave  into  her  weekly  budget.  True,  she 
has  only  half  heard  anything,  and  most  of  what  she  has  heard  is 
not  true ;  but  she  is  thankful  for  small  mercies,  even  for  the 
chance  of  having  to  contradict  next  week  what  she  has  asserted 
to-day.  It  will  help  to  till  up  the  space  for  which  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  get  enough  personal  gossip. 

After  tea  the  party  adjourn  to  the  large  drawing-room,  where  a 
table  of  expert  whist-players  is  soon  formed.  One  lady  recommends 
herself  as  having  been  brought  up  on  Blackivood  and  Bell's  Life, 
and  never  yet  taken  to  task  for  not  leading  trumps.  Soon  some  of 
the  visitors  begin  to  sing  and  play  with  more  energy  than  skill. 
This  interferes  horribly  with  the  finessing-  of  the  lady  who  always 
leads  trumps.  She  becomes  agitated,  and  insists  upon  having  the 
window  opened ;  a  child  leaves  the  room  and  does  not  shut  the 
door.  An  old  gentleman  who  is  sitting  quietly  reading  his 
paper  protests,  but  no  one  minds  him,  so  he  ties  his  crimson  silk 
pockethandkerchief  over  his  bald  head  and  poses  as  a  martyr. 
The  young  gentleman  who  was  forgotten  in  his  pack  and  left 
there  to  shout  unavailingly  whilst  every  one  else  was  having 
dinner,  and  the  man  who  ought  to  have  attended  to  him  was 
changing  the  plates,  sits  sulking  in  the  corner.  The  highly  re¬ 
spectable  Scotchwoman  who  has  found  out  that  every  one  who 
comes  to  this  establishment  is  suspected  of  either  dipsomania, 
cleptomania,  or  some  other  obscure  disease  of  the  brain,  is  writing 
to  her  friends  that  she  will  never  recover  from  being  supposed  to 
be  addicted  to  whisky  toddy,  and  wishes  she  had  not  taken  her 
rooms  for  a  week.  A  handsome  young  fellow  who  disappears 
periodically  to  rooms  in  a  distant  wing  of  the  house  is  paying 
pretty  compliments  to  a  little  widow  supposed  to  have  money,  and 
two  forbidding-looking  people,  said  to  be  man  and  wife,  are  play¬ 
ing  a  game  of  chess,  from  which  most  of  the  pawns  are  lost,  and 
their  place  supplied  with  coins  and  thimbles.  At  ten  o’clock  a 
shuffling  old  bathman  appears,  shuts  the  shutters,  turns  down  the 
lights,  and  in  five  minutes  the  room  is  left  to  the  ghosts  of  those 
who  have  been  killed  by  the  water  cure. 


THE  BISHOP  OF  LONDON’S  CHARGE. 

rjlIIE  quiet  and  unostentatious  reception  which  has  been  given 
-L  to  the  Bishop  of  London’s  Charge  is  a  very  satisfactory  proof 
of  the  returning  sanity  of  the  public  mind  as  to  ecclesiastical 
disputes.  It  is  j  ust  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  contemptuous 
epithet  “  histrionic,”  thrown  out  in  a  Charge  bv  the  then  Bishop 
of  London  against  some  features  of  worship  which  are  now  of 
everyday  occurrence,  kindled  a  flame  of  riotous  discontent  .Through, 
town  and  country.  Now,  at  a  season  which  mischief-makers- 
hoped  would  have  been  one  of  similar  uureason,  a  few  weeks  after 
the  Public  Worship  Act  has  become  law,  the  Times,  with  all  its 
readiness  for  a  spiritual  row,  merely  condescends  to  inform  the 
world  in  an  obscure  paragraph  that  the  Bishop  has  delivered  a 
Charge,  of  which  it  does  not  even  quote  the  peroration.  Happily 
for  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  it,  the  document  has  been  very 
legibly  published  as  “  Our  Present  Difficulties.”  The  frank  sim¬ 
plicity  of  this  appropriate  title  will  ensure  very  general  sympathy 
for  the  Right  Reverend  author.  The  difficulties  which  a  Bishop 
must  feel  at  the  present  time  in  composing  a  Charge  are  indeed 
enormous.  He  knows  that  the  carefully  digested  statistics  of  his 
diocese,  in  which  he  is  most  thoroughly  at  home,  will  be  passed 
over  as  padding  by  the  general  reader ;  and  when  he  reaches  the 
topics  on  which  alone  he  expects  to  arrest  outside  attention,  he 
finds  himself  much  in  the  condition  of  the  Queen  who  had  to 
thread  her  path  blindfold  through  red-hot  ploughshares.  If  he 
commands,  it  is  with  the  fear  that  his  mandates  may  have  to 
stand  a  legal  scrutiny ;  and  when  he  advises,  he  is  certain  that 
his  counsels  will  be  at  least  as  much  criticized  as  complied 
with.  Above  all  things,  when  he  reaches  the  particular  subjects  on 
which  people  are  feeling  a  practical  interest,  he  can  at  best  but 
show  his  dexterity  in  talking  round  questions  the  real  entrance 
into  which  is  barred  by  Lord  Penzance  and  the  yet  unborn  Court 
of  Ecclesiastical  Appeal.  Sometimes  a  Phillpotts  or  a  Thirlwall 
will  break  through  the  barriers  and  claim  to  lead  opinion  by  the 
force  of  his  own  strong  personality,  but  in  general  the  burden  is 
too  heavy  for  the  bearer's  back.  In  fact,  the  cut  and  dry  Epis¬ 
copal  Charge  is  the  derelict  of  a  careless  and  artificial  age.  Its 
original  signification  was  the  speech  with  which  the  Bishop  started 
the  deliberations  of  his  Synod,  and  it  raised  topics  in  order  to  have 
them  talked  out.  We  shall  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  steps 
by  which  the  Synod  shrivelled  into  the  Visitation.  It  was  a  con¬ 
gruous  state  of  things  for  the  eighteenth  century,  but  we  have  by 
this  time  outlived  it.  A  Queen's  Speech  is  seldom  a  very  masterly 
production,  but  it  would  probably  lose  most  of  its  little  intellectual 
merit  if  the  prorogation  were  immediately  to  follow  the  meeting  of 
Parliament. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  greatness  of  his  present  difficulties,  w « 
cannot  impute  as  blame  to  Bishop  Jackson  that  he  has  not  contri¬ 
buted  what  we  can  believe  will  prove  a  standard  addition  to  English 
theology.  We  also  gladly  credit  him  with  the  merit  of  seeming 
to  be  more  anxious  for  peace  than  war  within  the  Church's 
domains.  Still  there  was  enough  matter  even  in  such  guarded  and 
neutral-tinted  sentences  as  those  which  he  has  laboriously  penned 
for  the  fuglemen  of  confusion  to  have  taken  hold  of,  if  the  times 
had  been  propitious  for  their  conspiracies.  At  the  same  time,  in 
view  of  his  own  popularity  no  less  than  the  completeness  of  his  dis¬ 
course,  we  are  surprised  at  Dr.  Jackson's  limited  choice  of  subjects.. 
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The  Saturday  Ileview. 


The  present  Charge  is  conspicuous  from  its  unaccountable  omission 
of  topics  of  wide  interest  among  Church  people,  on  which  the  writer 
might,  without  irritating  party  susceptibilities,  have  spoken  with 
dignity  and  usefulness.  Facts  and  opinions  upon  the  frequency  of 
services,  the  times  and  hours  of  worship  in  reference  to  the  wants 
and  habits  of  various  classes,  the  observance  of  particular  days  and 
seasons,  and  the  operation  of  the  Shortened  Services  Act,  might 
have  been  important.  At  this  crisis  of  the  Education  question  it 
was  almost  incumbent  on  a  Bishop  of  London  to  deal  with 
it  as  it  affects  the  interests  of  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  chief  ad¬ 
ministrator,  from  whom  the  public  would  have  respectfully 
accepted  information  upon  the  competition  between  Denominational 
and  Board  Schools,  and  upon  the  state  of  religious  teaching  through 
the  diocese.  As  to  matters  which  are  debateable  without  touching 
dogma  or  ritual,  the  active  part  which  the  present  Bishop  has 
taken  in  schemes,  Parliamentary  and  other,  for  the  demolition 
of  City  churches,  justified  the  supposition  that  he  would  seize 
so  favourable  an  occasion  for  explaining  his  opinion  on  a  policy 
about  which  many  feel  keenly. 

The  Bishop  oscillates  over  the  Ritual  question  with  such  safe 
generalities  as  that  “  We  are  wise,  I  think,  so  to  order  our  churches 
and  their  services  that  they  may  not  offend  an  educated  taste,  but 
may  administer  just  so  much  healthy  excitement  as  may  aid, 
without  distracting,  the  devotions  of  the  worshippers.”  On  the 
•other  hand,  “  There  may  be  even  enjoyment  of  religious  worship 
with  very  little  of  either  worship  or  religion,”  while  “  the  pleasure 
felt  in  public  worship  may  be  itself  but  worldliness  and  self- 
indulgence  in  another  shape.”  We  fancy  that  such  thoughts  must 
have  often  passed  through  the  Pope’s  mind,  as  in  his  happier 
days  he  was  stifled  by  the  Anglo-American  mob  tramping  into 
his  chapel  to  enjoy  the  Miserere.  No  doubt,  too,  Dr.  Lee  of 
Edinburgh  would  willingly  have  made  similar  admissions 
when  his  grim,  co-religionists  denounced  him  lor  the  abomi- 
nation  of  an  organ  and  a  set  form  of  service.  But  after  they  had 
digested  all  this  mitis  sapient ia  from  the  lips  of  their  diocesan, 
the  hundreds  of  clergy  who  crowded  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  must 
have  left  it  as  wise  as  they  went  in  upon  all  the  practical 
questions  underlying  such  fluffy  talk.  They  knew  before  they  had 
heard  the  Charge,  as  well  as  they  knew  after  it,  that  there  might 
be  too  much  or  too  little  ceremony  in  divine  worship  ;  they  knew 
no  better  after  they  had  been  “  visited”  than  before  that  operation, 
whether  on  the  coming  Sunday  they  ought  to  top  their  surplices 
with  a  vestment  or  a  hood. 

The  Bishop  gives  the  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  ultimate 
character  of  the  sorely  transformed  Public  Worship  Act  in  a  genial 
spirit  of  bland  sponsorship ;  but  he  forgets  to  adopt  the  Bishop 
•of  Peterborough’s  very  seasonable  hint,  and  to  explain  how  he 
himself  intends  to  carry  out  those  provisions  of  the  measure  in 
which  the  Bishop  is  still  permitted  to  exercise  a  personal  discre¬ 
tion.  It  was  no  doubt  pleasant  to  the  metropolitan  clergy  to  be 
told  that  the  Bishop  of  London  “  believes  ”  that  the  “  power  thus 
given  ”  to  the  Episcopate  would  “not  be  used  partially  or  harshly.” 
But  it  was  more  proli table  for  the  incumbents  of  Northants  and 
Leicestershire  to  be  instructed  in  the  details  of  the  system  under 
which  Bishop  Magee  proposed  to  apply  the  Act  to  their  own  cases. 

The  Bishop  of  London  takes  up  the  policy  broached  in  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury’s  speech  in  bringing  in  the  Public 
Worship  Bill,  of  trying  to  induce  the  general  High  Church  party 
to  consult  their  own  apparent  safety  in  abandoning  to  their  late 
the  more  extreme  section  of  their  own  party;  but  he  improves  upon 
his  model  by  particularizing  the  names  of  leading  divines  ot  the 
Reformation  century  whom  he  accepts  as  the  legitimate  standard- 
bearers  of  the  High  and  Low  parties  of  the  present  day.  The 
former  are  appealed  to  in  the  names  of  Andrewes,  Laud,  and  Cosin, 
-as  the  latter  are  in  those  of  Jewell,  Hooker,  Hall,  and  Leighton. 
The  answer  to  this  ad  oaptandum  invitation  is  very  simple. 
The  much  tutored  party  have  in  many  ways,  and  with  de¬ 
served  strength  of  language,  denounced,  refuted,  or  expostulated 
against  the  extravagances  and  errors  of  opinion  and  practice  to 
which  then-  extreme  division  have  at  various  times  committed 
themselves.  The  Bishop  himself  tells  us  that  this  class  of  men  is 
“  not  numerous,”  but  “  small,”  in  the  two  passages  of  the  Charge  in 
which  he  refers  to  them ;  and  they  could  not  have  helped  com¬ 
mitting  themselves,  or  else  vi  termini  they  would  not  be  an  ex¬ 
treme  division.  But  what  the  much  larger  party  to  which  they 
adhere  is  now  called  upon  to  do  is  not  to  disclaim  and  refute 
those  errors,  but  to  throw  overboard  the  men  themselves, 
while  accepting  the  spectacle  of  the  extreme  men  of  other 
parties  remaining  safe  in  their  berths.  They  might  in  reply 
insist  on  the  considerations  involved  in  the  phrase  noblesse 
■oblige,  and  ask  who  are  the  clergy  whom  they  are  invited  to 
sacrifice  to  the  Church  Association  and  to  the  Rock — a  paper 
which  a  writer  generally  well  informed  on  English  Church  matters, 
and  fond  of  handling  them,  lately  described  in  the  Correspondant 
as  the  organ  of  nearly  the  entire  English  Episcopate.  If  the 
answer  was  that  those  men — whether  Ritualists  or  not — were 
singular  for  their  devotion  to  the  hardest  and  most  repulsive 
offices  of  the  clerical  profession,  the  invitations  to  make 
them  Jonahs  might  with  a  safe  conscience  be  disregarded.  But 
we  are  content  to  put  the  question  on  a  more  practical  looting. 
High  Churchmen  maintain  their  patrols  because  they  are  conscious 
that  their  opponents’  object  is,  and  has  for  a  long  time  been,  to  de¬ 
prive  them  of  the  enjoyment  within  the  Established  Church  of 
doctrines  and  practices  to  the  free  use  of  which,  if  Andrewes, 
Laud,  and  Cosin  are  to  be  accepted  as  authorities  for  what  the 
English  Church  tolerates,  they  are  plainly  entitled.  The  question 


before  the  public,  as  Bishop  Jackson  puts  it,  is  not  as  to  whether 
those  divines  wrere  right  or  wrong.  It  is  that  of  the  character 
and  conduct  of  High  Churchmen,  as  arraigned  by  a  Bishop  of 
London  on  a  charge  upon  which  he  constructively  summons  them 
as  umpires.  It  is  he  who  has  set  those  worthies  up  as  judges, 
and  any  impartial  man,  Romanist,  Dissenter,  or  Jew,  would  say 
that  he  was  bound  to  take  their  verdict.  The  men  whom  he  re¬ 
bukes  are  at  least  competent  to  follow  out  cause  and  effect,  and  they 
are  very  well  aware  that  the  Episcopate  was  ostensibly  put  in 
motion  against  them  by  the  address  from  the  Church  Association 
which  the  Archbishops  accepted  in  1873.  The  object  of  that 
address  was  to  deprive  them  of,  and  not  to  confirm  them  in,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  system  of  which  Andrewes,  Laud,  and  Cosin  are, 
in  the  Bishop  of  London’s  eyes,  the  prophets ;  while  the  men  who 
managed  the  attack  would  have  ridiculed  the  idea  of  their  being  in 
any  way  subject  to  the  opinions  on  any  practical  matter  of 
Jewell,  Hooker,  Ilall,  or  Leighton.  The  assailants  knew  as  well 
as  the  men  whom  they  attacked  how  much  could  be  defended  by 
the  appeal  to  those  who  are  now  Bishop  Jackson’s  heroes.  But, 
abhorring  as  they  did  the  memory  of  those  prelates,  that  know¬ 
ledge  only  sharpened  the  zest  of  their  persecution.  The  Bishop  of 
London,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  more  official  call  to  recognize 
the  authority  of  Andrewes  than  of  Jewell.  As  he  has,  however, 
taken  his  stand  upon  men,  he  has  implicated  himself  in  a  general 
recognition  of  the  precedent  set  by  their  wTords  and  deeds.  To 
invoke  historical  names  on  either  side  merely  to  swell  the  cry 
against  an  unpopular  section  would  be  only  to  augment  our  present 
difficulties  ;  but  the  man  who  has  invoked  them  has  contracted  an' 
honourable  liability,  in  proportion  to  the  responsibilities  of  his 
official  standing,  to  shape  his  rhetoric  into  a  policy. 

The  question  on  which  the  Bishop  dwells  with  the  greatest 
elaboration  is  one  which  we  can  only  touch  in  its  external  aspects. 
While  refusing  to  be  entangled  in  the  controversy  over  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  confession  iu  the  Church  of  England,  we  agree,  as  a 
question  of  construction,  with  the  Bishop  of  London  in  our  inability 
to  discover  any  warrant  for  compulsory  and  regular  confession. 
As,  however,  such  divines  as  Dr.  Pusey  and  his  followers  have 
said  the  same,  that  practice,  where  it  is  found  (as  the  Bishop  tells 
us  it  is),  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  eccentricity  of  some  free 
lance.  The  counter  extreme  of  denying  that  the  Church  of 
England  recognizes  any  special  and  exceptional  cases  of  private 
confession  is  equally  eccentric  and  irrational.  So  the  question  is, 
after  all,  one  of  degree,  and  to  be  regulated  by  common  sense ; 
and  the  Bishop  himself  cannot  deny  the  exceptional  custom, 
while  labouring  to  reduce  the  cases  to  the  lowest  number.  The 
question,  affecting  as  it  does  both  domestic  life  and  theological 
opinion,  is  one  which  is  equally  difficult  in  its  intellectual  and 
anxious  in  its  moral  aspects  ;  and  we  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
wisest  solution  would  be  found  in  the  various  sides  agreeing  for 
the  present  to  abandon  the  enjoyment  of  personal  speculation, 
while  they  tried  to  find  out,  by  comparing  the  views  of  authorities 
such  as  those  whom  the  Bishop  pairs  off,  whether  on  this  as  upon 
other  points  limits  of  allowable  variation  could  not  be  defined. 

It  is  certain  that,  while  spiritual  alarmists  are  running  up  and 
down  the  country  perplexing  the  minds  of  peaceable  Hears  and 
churchwardens  by  shouting  alienation  and  chaos  when  these  good 
people  had  amicably  come  together  in  hopes  of  being  congratulated 
on  the  improved  order  of  the  fabrics,  the  growing  frequency  of 
worship,  and  the  larger  figures  of  the  parochial  subscriptions, 
cynical  outsiders  who  are  best  able  to  judge  of  the  condition  of  an 
institution  over  which  they  are  watching  in  hatred — such  as  the 
Liberation  Society — do  not  conceal  their  fears  that  the  Church  is 
growing  in  strength  and  popularity  beyond  their  power  to  keep  it 
down.  "  Why  cannot  our  prelates  understand  that  all  this  pertur¬ 
bation  over  details  of  mint,  anise,  and  cumin  about  which  they  fuss 
themselves  comes  of  the  boisterous  spirits  of  healthy  juvenility,  and 
that  a  lusty,  strong-growing  Church  will  ever  refuse  to  be  kept 
in  the  leading-strings  of  its  nonage.  Troublesome  as  it  may  be, 
its  vagaries  mean  muscle  and  blood,  and  they  can  only  be  stifled 
by  sapping  the  sources  of  life.  Let  Bishops  attain  to  this  know¬ 
ledge,  and  act  upon  it,  and  they  will  no  longer  scold  or  weep  over 
“  our  present  difficulties.” 


THE  CONGO  URATES. 

IT  may  be  doubted  whether  a  little  too  much  has  not  been  made 
of  the  operations  against  the  Congo  pirates  in  the  official 
despatches  which  have,  been  sent  home.  There  can,  ol  course,  be 
no  question  as  to  the  justice  and  necessity  of  inflicting  such  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  seizure  of  the  English  schooner  Geraldine  as  would  be 
likely  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  outrages ;  but  the  method 
adopted  appears  to  have  been  somewhat  indiscriminate,  though  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that  a  disagreeable  duty  was  efficiently  discharged. 
Commodore  Sir  W.Hewett,  who  was  in  command  of  the  expedition, 
points  out  that  “  all  endeavours  to  bring  the  landing  party  into 
personal  contact  with  the  pirates  failed,  and  we  invariably  had  to 
take  satisfaction  in  bombarding  and  burning  their  villages  and 
farms  (in  all  sixty-seven),  in  the  destruction  of  their  canoes  and 
growino-  crops,  and  in  cutting  down  their  palms  and  banana-trees.” 
A  war  ^against  deserted  villages  and  plantations  can  hardly  be  re¬ 
garded  as^a  military  triumph,  though  it  may  be  a  justifiable  measure 
of  police.  The  natives  of  the  Delta  of  the  Congo  are  vouched  for  as 
bv  no  means  cowards,  and  the  dense  bush  and  mangrove  swamps 
which  are  the  chief  features  of  the  country  presented  formidable 
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obstacles  to  the  invaders ;  but  the  superiority  of  the  arms  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  latter  placed  the  natives  completely  at  their  mercy.  The 
“shells  from  the  gunboats  did  considerable  execution,’’  and  “  it  may 
be  presumed” — the  Commodore  cautiously  adds — “  that  the  rockets 
and  rifle  bullets  were  not  without  their  effect.”  Only  one  life,  that 
of  a  native  interpreter,  accidentally  shot  as  a  supposed  enemy,  was 
lost  on  the  English  side ;  and  it  is  probable  that  there  was,  after 
all,  little  bloodshed  on  the  other,  since  the  natives  everywhere  ran 
away.  It  is  certainly  not  the  fault  of  our  countrymen  who  were 
engaged  on  this  occasion  that  their  exploits  were  not  more 
glorious ;  but,  as  it  is,  there  is  no  occasion  to  boast  of  them 
overmuch.  The  Commodore  is  of  opinion  that  the  present 
complications  would  never  have  arisen  had  the  crew  of  the 
Geraldine  been  properly  armed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  instruc¬ 
tions  which  he  has  directed  the  British  Consul  to  issue,  requiring 
merchant  vessels  to  provide  proper  means  for  their  own  defence 
before  ascending  above  Boolembemba,  will  be  enforced. 

The  official  despatches  are  naturally  confined  to  the  details  of 
the  expedition,  and  touch  very  lightly  on  the  circumstances  which 
rendered  it  necessary,  or  on  the  general  condition  of  the  country. 
Those  who  desire  to  fill  up  the  picture  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
to  the  second  volume  of  Captain  Burton’s  new  book,  entitled 
Two  Trips  to  Gorilla  Land,  and  the  Cataracts  of  the  Congo 
(S.  Low  and  Co.).  The  first  title  of  the  book— the  Gorilla  Land 
is  the  Gaboon  country — is  rather  unfortunate,  inasmuch  as  Captain 
Burton  never  had  even  a  glimpse  of  a  living  gorilla,  and  writes 
about  the  animal  from  hearsay.  His  account  of  the  Congo  country 
is,  however,  full  of  interest,  and  is  especially  valuable  at  the  present 
moment,  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  recent 
expedition.  It  should  be  mentioned  that,  though  this  book  has 
by  some  accident  only  just  been  published,  it  contains  the  narrative 
of  a  journey  made  in  1863;  but  this  does  not  affect  the  infor¬ 
mation  given,  inasmuch  as,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  negro  progress, 
twelve  years  make  little  difference.  Captain'  Burton  quotes  from 
the  Lusiad  a  passage  in  which  is  celebrated 

.  .  .  the  Congo  kingdom,  great  and  strong, 

Already  led  by  us  to  Christian  ways. 

But  itmaybe  supposed,  from  theaccount  whichCaptainBurtongives 
of  the  natives  at  the  present  time,  that  this  pious  confidence  was 
somewhat  premature.  The  River  Congo  in  former  days  was  known 
to  travellers  as  the  Zaire,  and  Purchas,  in  his  quaint  way,  says  of 
it : — “  Such  is  the  haughty  spirit  of  the  stream,  overrunning  the  low 
countries  as  it  passeth,  and  swollen  with  conceit  of  daily  conquests 
and  daily  supplies,  which,  in  armies  of  showers,  are  by  the  clouds 
sent  to  his  succour,  runnes  now  in  a  furious  rage,  thinking  even  to 
swallow  the  ocean,  which  before  he  never  saw,  with  his  mouth 
wide  gaping  eight-and-twenty  miles,  but  meeting  with  a  more 
giant-like  enemie  which  lies  lurking  under  the  cliffes  to  receive  his 
assault,  is  presently  swallowed  in  that  wider  womb,  yet  so  as, 
always  being  conquered,  he  never  gives  ever,  but  in  an  eternall 
quarrel,  with  deeper  and  indented  frownes  in  his  angry  face,  foam¬ 
ing  with  disdaine,  and  filling  the  aire  with  noise  (with  fresh  help), 
supplies  these  forces  which  the  salt  sea  hath  consumed.”  Captain 
Burton  was  somewhat  disappointed  with  the  approach  to  the 
Congo,  as  compared  with  the  Gambier  and  Gaboon  rivers,  but 
he  admits  that  voyagers  on  another  line  than  that  to  which 
he  kept  would  feel  the  “  throb  ”  of  the  river  in  the  sea  more 
fully.  Lopez,  Merolla,  and  Dapper  agree  that  the  Congo  freshens 
the  sea  at  thirty  miles  from  the  mouth,  and  can  be  distinguished 
thirty  leagues  off.  The  dangers  of  the  passage,  however,  are  not 
confined  to  the  turbulence  of  the  river.  The  inhabitants  of  its 
shores  have  from  of  old  an  evil  reputation  for  piracy,  and  a  glance 
at  the  map  enables  one  to  understand  the  maze  of  creeks  and  islands 
in  which  they  lurk  in  watch  for  their  prey,  and  in  which  they 
afterwards  defy  pursuit.  As  seen  from  the  water,  it  might  be 
supposed  that  the  lower  Delta  was  part  of  the  mainland,  but  there 
are  all  sorts  of  cuts  and  creeks  behind,  screened  from  view. 

Several  of  the  places  mentioned  in  connexion  with  the  recent 
expedition  are  described  by  Captain  Burton.  lie  visited  Shark's 
Point,  which  he  calls  “  a  den  of  thieves  and  wreckers,  justly  named 
in  more  ways  than  one.”  He  also  looked  in  at  “  King  Antonio’s 
Town,”  and  made  acquaintance  with  the  first  of  a  long  series  of 
native  potentates.  The  monarch  was  dressed  in  a  dirty  night¬ 
cap  and  long  coat  of  stained  red  cloth,  and  obtained  a  bottle  of 
rum  and  piece  of  cloth  for  leave  to  pass  through  his  territory. 

“  Pirates’  Creek  ”  also  indicates  the  general  reputation  of  the 
region.  Further  on  comes  Scotchman’s  Head,  a  conspicuous 
mangrove  bluff,  forming  a  fine  landmark  on  the  left  bank.  The 
natives  here  are  called,  according  to  Burton,  Musulungu  or  Musu- 
rungu,  which,  he  adds,  is  usually  mispronounced  Missilonghi  by  the 
English,  among  whom  may  be  included  Commodore  Hewett.  He 
also  suggests  that  the  word  seems  to  be  opprobrious,  as  if  each 
tribe  called  itself  Mushi-Congo  (the  real  Congo  people)  and  its 
neighbours  Musulungu.  These  Musulungu  are  a  taller,  darker,  and 
wilder  race  than  the  ordinary  Congoese,  and  have  always  been 
dangerous  to  strangers,  “  the  effect  of  the  slave  trade,”  it  is  sug¬ 
gested,  “  having  been  to  make  them  more  formidable.”  101835 
Lieutenant  Boteles  was  attacked  by  twenty-eight  canoes,  carrying 
some  hundred  and  forty  men,  who  were  driven  off  only  with  grape- 
shot.  In  1 860  a  whaler  and  crew  were  attacked  by  war  canoes, 
which  pounced  out  on  them.  Ships  of  war  have  frequently  had  to 
use  their  guns  against  these  daring  assailants,  who  have  also  fre¬ 
quently  surprised  and  kept  for  ransom  the  white  agents,  while  some 
traders  at  Boma  pay  them  black-mail  by  employing  them  as 
boats’  crews. 

Further  on  the  bush  becomes  beautiful,  rolling  in  bulging  masses 


of  verdure  to  the  edge  of  the  clear  brown  stream.  As  in  Guinea, 
the  lianos  here  form  fibrous  chains,  varying  from  a  packthread  to 
a  cable,  now  straight,  now  twisted,  enveloping  the  trees  in  end¬ 
less  folds.  But  this  pleasant  scene  is  soon  succeeded  by  a  network 
of  creeks,  tortuous,  slimy  with  mud,  banked  with  the  snake-like 
branches  of  trees  ;  the  forest  is  full  of  large  villages,  which  are  in¬ 
visible  till  entered.  What  in  the  naval  despatches  is  called  Ponta 
du  Lenha  must  be  Burton’s  Porto  de  Lenha.  It  is  an  important 
station,  dating  from  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century. 
The  river  opposite  the  projection  at  the  foot  of  which  the  town 
stands  narrows  to  barely  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  whilst  the  valley 
stretches  some  five  miles,  and  the  blue  hills  inhabited  by  the 
Musulungu  are  clearly  visible.  The  site  of  the  settlement  is  a  slip 
of  morass  backed  by  swamps  and  thick  growths,  and  the  place, 
lying  low  and  deeply  flooded  during  the  rains — the  inhabitants 
have  to  work  like  beavers  to  keep  the  water  out — would  be  fatal 
without  the  sea-breeze.  As  it  is,  Burton  found  the  air  exceedingly 
wholesome.  The  tenure  of  the  ground  is  by  yearly  rent  to 
the  “  Kings  ”  Nengongo  and  Nenzalo,  each  of  whom  claims 
half ;  and  here  there  is  a  curious  custom  which  explains 
one  of  Commodore  Hewett’s  difficulties.  That  officer  states  that 
he  summoned  the  son  of  the  late  King  Antonio  to  attend  him  on 
board  ship,  but  young  Antonio  declined,  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  against  his  fetish,  and  that  he  would  die  if  he  saw  “  the 
great  sea.”  The  writer  adds  that,  from  what  he  gathered,  it  was 
true  that,  if  Antonio  were  to  break  through  the  rule  and  go  afloat, 
he  would  die,  for  he  would  be  poisoned  by  some  of  his  people  and 
his  death  would  be  ascribed  to  the  fetish.  Commodore  Hewett 
did  not  press  his  request,  and  he  thinks  that  when  Captain  Well- 
more  in  1 865  received  King  Antonio  on  board  ship,  it  must  have 
been  a  deputy  personating  him.  On  this  point  Captain  Burton  tells 
us  that,  “  like  the  chiefs  of  Porto  Novo,  the  despot  of  Dahomey, 
the  rulers  of  many  Nigerian  tribes,  and  even  the  Fernandian 
‘  Bube,’  ”  these  Congoese  potentates  “  may  not  look  at  the  sea  or 
river.”  Their  power  is,  therefore,  deputed  to  “  linguisters  ”  or 
interpreters,  who  are  empowered  to  receive  customs  and  rent.  The 
linguist  generally  becomes  more  powerful  than  his  chief,  who  is 
wholly  in  his  power,  and  takes  care  to  reserve  the  best  presents  for 
himself.  Captain  Burton  also  gives  us  some  further  particulars 
of  life  in  this  district.  The  chiefs  begin  in  early  morning  by 
their  rounds  for  drink,  and  end  business  between  7  and  10  a.m. 
Everywhere  on  this  coast  a  few  hoursof  work  support  a  “gentleman,” 
and  even  the  comparatively  industrious  and  hard-working  Sybos 
rarely  do  anything  after  noon.  Every  factory  has  to  keep  a  cask 
of  spirits  ready  broached,  and  the  poorest  negro  comes  regularly 
with  his  mug.  If  he  finds  the  rum  watered,  he  flings  it  into  the 
giver’s  face.  The  liquor  costs  fourpence  a  bottle,  and,  as  we  can 
readily  conceive,  “  thoroughly  demoralizes  the  black  world.”  When 
Captain  Burton  was  here  trade  was  languishing,  and  the  settlement 
under  a  blight.  Most  of  the  English  whom  he  saw  were  reeling 
about  tipsy ;  and  we  get  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  dismal  exist¬ 
ence  of  Europeans  in  these  parts.  At  Porto  de  Lenha  begins  the 
upper  and  larger  Delta,  which  stretches  as  far  as  Boma,  some 
thirty  miles  up,  which  is  the  furthest  Portuguese  factory,  and  the 
chief  point  of  communication  between  the  interior  and  the  river. 
It  appears  to  be  a  more  satisfactory  place  of  residence  than  Porto 
de  Lenha.  The  higher  country  up  the  river  also  left  a  favourable 
impression  on  the  traveller,  who  speaks  hopefully  of  its  future, 
should  it  be  taken  up  seriously  with  a  view  to  its  development. 

It  is  stated  in  Commodore  Hewett’s  despatch,  that  after  having 
dealt  with  the  pirates,  or  at  least  with  their  farms  and  villages,  he 
went  on  to  Embomma,  where  he  had  a  conference  with  eight  kings, 
who  repudiated  all  sympathy  with  the  pirates,  and  promised  sup¬ 
port  in  suppressing  them.  A  number  of  other  kings  are  also  men¬ 
tioned  as  having  either  made  their  peace  or  suffered  punishment. 
Indeed  so  many  kings  turn  up  in  the  despatches  and  Captain 
Burton’s  travels,  that  this  might  almost  be  supposed  to  be  the  chief 
product  of  the  region.  At  every  step  the  traveller  comes  upon 
them,  and  respect  for  monarchy  is  certainly  not  promoted  by  their 
appearance  or  manners.  They  are  of  course  of  various  degrees  of 
rank,  some  having  a  superior  authority,  while  others  are  only  sub¬ 
ordinate  chiefs.  The  title  of  king,  Burton  says,  is  prostituted 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  but  is  nowhere 
so  degraded  as  in  the  Congo  region.  There  the  whites  turn  it  to 
account  in  order  to  flatter  the  vanity  of  the  negro,  who  accepts  it 
with  a  view  to  increasing  his  own  importance,  and  thus  getting  a 
larger  share  of  “dash,”  that  is  gifts,  or  rather  exactions,  from 
travellers,  than  others.  “Every  fellow  with  one  black  coat  be¬ 
comes  a  ‘  preese  ’  (prince),  and  if  he  has  two  he  styles  himself  a 
1  king.’  ”  Nepalla,  the  Rei  dos  Reis,  as  he  is  called,  who  reigns  in 
the  upper  Delta,  has  some  ten  chief  officers,  called  ‘  kings,’  who  buy 
and  sell  on  his  account.  When  Burton  visited  him  he  was  in 
State  attire.  The  crown  was  the  usual  biretta  (nightcap)  of  open 
work,  the  sceptre  a  drum-major’s  staff,  the  robes  a  beadle's  coat  of 
scarlet  cloth  edged  with  tinsel  gold  lace.  His  neck  was  adorned 
with  hair  circlets  of  elephants’  tails,  strung  with  corals  and 
beads ;  and  he  ha3  a  silver  ring  welded  round  the  ankles. 
On  the  left  of  the  throne  sat  the  Nehuni,  or  second  king,  attired 
in  a  footman’s  livery  of  olive-coloured  cloth,  very  much  worn,  and 
gleaming  with  plated  buttons  bearing  the  crest  of  the  former 
owner.  All  this  finery,  if  it  does  not  impose  on  the  foreigner,  at 
least  helps  to  distinguish  the  great  man  from  his  nearly  naked  sub¬ 
jects,  and  is  found  useful  as  a  proclamation  of  his  rank,  and  of  the 
amount  of  “  dash”  with  which  he  must  be  propitiated.  The  “  Silver 
Chief  Officer  ”  had  to  be  summoned  before  the  old  King  would 
transact  business,  and  a  great  clapping  of  hands  was  the  opening 
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ceremony.  This  was  followed  by  drinking  healths  in  champagne 
or  rum,  for  in  the  Congo  country  nothing  can  be  done  without 
liquor.  Another  king  whom  Burton  saw,  who  had  only  lately 
been  a  trading  lord  at  Boma,  but  now  was  forbidden  to  look  on 
the  sea,  wore  a  gaudy  fancy  helmet,  a  white  shirt  with  limp 
Byronic  collar,  broadcloth  frock  coat,  a  purple  velvet  sash,  and 
theatrical  dagger,  with  brass  rings  on  his  naked  ankles,  and  the 
usual  beadle’s  cloak.  This  king  had  been  lately  crowned  in  virtue 
of  his  mother  being  a  uterine  sister  of  his  predecessor,  the  first¬ 
born  of  the  nearest  maternal  relative  being  here  the  heir.  These 
kings,  though  their  right  to  make  the  most  out  of  strangers  is 
fully  recognized,  do  not  seem  to  exercise  much  authority  over  their 
subjects ;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  foreigner  is  re¬ 
garded  on  all  sides  as  a  natural  victim,  and  must  take  care  of  him¬ 
self.  We  gather,  however,  from  Captain  Burton's  narrative  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  piratical  population  on  the  lower  banks 
of  the  Congo,  the  natives  are  not  usually  disposed  to  violence. 
Their  ordinarydife  is  regular,  and  society  simple  and  patriarchal, 
as  amongst  the  Iroquois  and  Mohawks.  The  Congoese  are 
passably  brave  among  themselves,  but  crafty  and  confined  in 
their  views.  The  staples  of  their  commerce  are  now  palm-oil, 
and  the  arachis,  or  ground-nut,  which  require  little  labour,  and 
command  a  ready  and  constant  sale. 


COWDRAY. 

"YX7E  have  had  in  our  time  more  than  once  to  complain  of  the 
VV  strange  neglect  which,  amid  a  marked  improvement  with 
regard  to  our  antiquities  of  other  kinds,  is  commonly  the  lot  of  our 
ancient  domestic  buildings.  There  is  undoubtedly  the  great  diffi¬ 
culty  of  making  the  general  public  understand  that  there  are  any 
ancient  domestic  buildings  at  all — the  difficulty  of  persuading  people 
that  a  mediaeval  building,  when  palpably  not  a  castle,  is  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  a  church  or  a  monastery.  There  is  perhaps  a  certain  class 
of  houses  to  which  this  difficulty  does  not  apply.  These  are  the 
great  houses  of  the  reigns  of  the  first  two  Tudor  Kings,  the  latest 
houses  which  can  be  in  any  sense  called  ancient,  the  earliest  which 
can  in  any  sense  be  called  modern,  as  being  the  earliest  which  can 
be  adapted  to  modern  uses  without  spoiling  them,  the  earliest 
which  can  suggest  much  practical  teaching  for  buildings  of  our 
own  time.  It  is  instructive  to  be  carried  suddenly  from  the  castles 
of  Northumberland  or  South  Wales  to  such  a  building  as  the 
ruined  house  of  Cowdray  in  Sussex.  Our  feelings  are  exactl}7  op¬ 
posite  in  the  two  cases.  When  we  see  a  castle  in  ruins,  we  feel  that 
the  castle  is  as  it  ought  to  be  :  when  it  is  inhabited,  we  feel  that 
it  is  as  it  ought  not  to  be.  We  grudge  Alnwick  and  Bamburgh 
alike  their  different  kinds  of  inhabitants.  When  we  come  to  a 
ruined  house  as  distinguished  from  a  ruined  castle,  we  mourn  to  see 
it  in  ruins ;  we  regret  its  lack  of  inhabitants.  At  Alnwick  we 
should  feel  annoyed  at  the  presence  even  of  a  Vescy ;  at  Cowdray, 
the  dwelling-place  of  seven  or  eight  successive  Viscounts  Montague, 
we  are  sorry  that  there  is  not  a  Viscount  Montague  dwelling  there 
still.  For  the  castle  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  a  thing  of  a  past  which 
is  wholly  gone ;  it  is  something  which  was  called  into  being  by 
circumstances  which  have  long  vanished.  It  is  essentially  an 
antiquity,  a  memorial  of  distant  times,  and,  if  it  is  made  into 
a  modern  dwelling-place,  it  loses  its  character  as  an  anti¬ 
quity  and  a  memorial.  The  habits  of  modern  life,  carried  on 
in  an  ancient  keep,  are  simply  incongruous.  Either  the  keep  is 
utterly  sacrificed,  or  else  the  habits  of  modern  life  are  carried  on 
with  less  convenience  than  they  might  be  elsewhere.  In  a  Tudor 
house  on  the  contrary,  great  or  small,  the  case  is  quite  different. 
It  is  not  a  castle,  a  fortress — a  dwelling-place  certainly,  but  a 
dwelling-place  of  days  when  no  dwelling  was  safe  but  a  fortress ; 
it  is  strictly  a  house,  in  which,  if  any  signs  of  a  fortress  are  shown, 
they  are  mere  survivals,  a  house  in  which  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  live  with  comfort  in  our  own  times.  The  interest  of  a  building 
is  always  greater  when  it  has  been  uninterruptedly  used  for  its 
proper  use  from  its  first  days  till  now ;  and,  on  this  ground,  it  is 
always  sad  to  see  an  ancient  house  forsaken  or  ruined.  Of  this 
Cowdray  is  a  special  case.  The  house,  one  of  the  grandest  struc¬ 
tures  of  the  early  days  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  lived  on  as  the  chief 
dwelling-place  of  its  owner  till  near  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time — it  is  probably  a  case  of  modern  legend 
when  we  are  told  that  it  was  on  the  self-same  day — Cowdray 
House  was  burned,  and  the  last  Lord  Montague  was  drowned  far 
away  in  the  Rhine,  as  though  fire  and  water  had,  as  yEschylus 
says,  conspired  together  against  the  family.  At  that  time,  to 
judge  from  what  still  remains,  and  from  old  drawings,  the  house 
must  have  been  absolutely  perfect,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
hardly  at  all  disfigured,  at  least  on  the  outside,  of  which  alone  we 
are  able  to  judge. 

The  house,  built  about  1520,  belonged  to  that  happy  moment  of 
our  national  art  when  purely  domestic  architecture  was  at  its  height. 
The  notion  of  the  great  house  as  something  distinct  from  the  castle 
had  been  brought  to  perfection.  The  turreted  gate-house  is 
doubtless  continued  by  direct  tradition  from  castle  times  ;  but  it 
is  merely  continued,  and  its  few  really  military  features,  as  the 
holes  for  shooting  out  of,  have  become  little  more  than  survivals. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  architecture  is  still  purely  English ;  it 
does  not  as  yet  Italianize.  That  is  to  say,  the  architecture  proper 
does  not ;  as  the  foreign  influence  may  be  found  in  tombs 
and  other  lesser  features  before  it  touches  the  main  features  of 
a  church,  so  it  may  be  found  in  inserted  medallions  and  the  like 


before  it  touches  the  main  features  of  a  house.  There  is  nothing 
of  this  kind  now  visible  at  Cowdray,  except  one  or  two  inserted 
coats-of-arms  and  the  like,  which  must  be  a  little  later  than  the 
building  itself,  and  some  Jesuit-like  work  in  the  chapel,  which 
must  be  later  still.  Otherwise  the  house,  with  the  quadrangular 
court — of  which  two  sides  have  utterly  vanished,  and  not  one  is 
absolutely  perfect — the  gate-house,  the  hexagonal  kitchen-tower, 
the  grand  hall  with  its  windows  and  buttresses  and  its  vast  oriel, 
generally  the  ranges  of  large  windows  throughout  the  house,  are 
purely  and  perfectly  English.  Both  the  actual  style  and  the 
arrangements  of  the  building  are  exactly  at  the  point  which  is  best 
suited  for  domestic  work.  There  was  still  the  hall  in  all  its  stateli¬ 
ness,  with  itsscreens,  its  gallery,  itsoriel,  its  soaringtimber  roof,  every 
feature  of  mediaeval  grandeur  still  untouched.  But  the  master  and 
his  family  were  no  longer  cabined,  cribbed,  confined,  as  they  were 
in  the  older  houses.  The  solar  keeps  its  old  place  in  relation  to 
the  hall,  but  it  has  swelled  into  the  great  drawing-room,  or  rather 
series  of  drawing-rooms,  whose  large  windows  form  a  main  feature 
of  the  quadrangle.  But  while  the  modern  architect  makes  a 
pretty  drawing  of  a  house  and  then  gets  his  rooms  into  it  how  he 
can,  here  at  Cowdray,  no  one  can  mistake  the  purpose  of  any  part 
of  the  building.  Each  is  marked  by  its  own  proper  character ;  the 
hall  is  clearly  the  hall,  and  nothing  else ;  the  large  rooms  beyond  it 
are  no  less  clearly  what  they  are,  and  nothing  else.  The  hall 
and  the  chapel  alone  have  pointed  and  traceried  windows ; 
the  other  parts  have  the  square  window  which  best  suits  domestic 
purposes.  Buildings  of  this  kind,  in  their  grand  simplicity,  their 
perfect  adaptation  of  everything  to  its  proper  end,  do  indeed  contrast 
with  that  endless  striving  after  something  new,  something  queer, 
something  unlike  anything  which  has  ever  been  done  before,  which 
seems  the  main  object  of  most  designers  of  modern  houses.  Con¬ 
trast  Cowdray  with  the  endless  houses,  all  more  or  less  by  way 
of  being  mediaeval,  which  spring  up  day  by  day  in  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Oxford.  The  difference  of  scale  goes  for  nothing.  The 
designers  of  Cowdray  could  with  equal  ease  have  designed  a  house 
on  the  smallest  scale,  and  they  could  have  made  it  as  good  in  its  own 
way  as  Cowdray  itself.  The  other  alternative,  that  of  the  designer  of 
any  of  the  Oxford  houses  designing  a  house  on  the  scale  of  Cowdray, 
is  too  fearful  to  be  taken  into  any  man’s  thoughts.  The  whole  dif¬ 
ference  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word ;  at  Cowdray  there  are  no 
dodges.  There  are  no  breaks,  no  projections,  no  odd  little  bits 
put  in,  not  because  they  serve  any  practical  end,  but  because  the 
architect  was  throughout  haunted  by  the  notion  “  I  must  make 
something  qricturesque.”  At  Cowdray,  and  in  all  other  buildings  of 
the  type  of  Cowdray,  the  whole  house  and  every  part  of  it  is  meant 
to  serve  its  own  purpose.  Each  part  does  serve  its  own  purpose, 
and  the  reward  of  building  rationally  and  straightforwardly  is  the 
creation  of  a  magnificent  and  harmonious  whole. 

The  history  of  Cowdray  carries  us  into  the  thick  of  the  history 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  local  guide-book,  by  an  odd  turning 
about  of  things,  believes  that  Cowdray  took  its  name  from  a  family 
of  Cowdrays,  of  whom  a  certain  Thomas  is  recorded  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  The  present  house  no  doubt  marks  the  site  of  an 
earlier  house  or  castle ;  but  the  history  of  the  present  building 
begins  with  a  daughter  of  the  famous  Marquess  of  Montague  who 
died  at  Barnet,  Lucy  by  name,  whose  marriages  remind  us  of  the 
real  and  mythical  Countesses  of  that  name  at  an  earlier  time.  The 
daughter  of  Montague  and  niece  of  Warwick  married  successively 
Sir  Thomas  Fitzwilliam  and  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  names  which 
at  once  land  us  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  children. 
Her  son  by  her  first  husband  bought  Cowdray  in  1528  and  built 
the  house ;  her  son  by  her  second  husband  inherited  it,  and  there 
entertained  more  than  one  sovereign.  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
Viscount  Montague,  doubtless  chose  his  title  in  memory  of  his 
mother’s  father,  but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  needful 
to  cast  away  his  own  surname.  He  stands  out  in  our  history  as 
almost  the  only  eminent  layman  who,  having  conformed  to  all  changes 
under  Henry,  Edward,  and  Mary,  and  having  indeed  played  a 
leading  part  in  the  changes  under  Mary,  refused  to  conform  under 
Elizabeth.  Lord  Montague  even  argued  stoutly  in  the  House 
of  Lords  against  the  second  abolition  of  the  Papal  authority. 
Yet,  like  everybody  else  in  his  time,  he  did  not  scruple  to 
enrich  himself  with  ecclesiastical  estates.  He  was  an  early 
possessor  of  Battle  Abbey,  though  it  may  be  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  church  there  was  pulled  down,  not  by  him,  but 
by  an  earlier  possessor  still.  In  his  peerage  and  his  posses¬ 
sion  of  Cowdray  he  was  succeeded  by  several  Viscounts  of  the 
elder  faith,  though  the  family  had  conformed  to  the  established 
religion  before  it  came  to  an  end.  This  suggests  a  question — • 
What  was  during  this  long  time  the  use  of  the  chapel,  an  apsidal 
building  with  a  room,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  opening  into  it, 
which  forms  an  important  part  of  the  building,  and  which  is  the 
only  part  which  now  shows  distinct  signs  of  having  been  Italianized 
within  ?  Did  successive  Viscounts  Montague  venture  on  anything 
so  like  public  celebration  of  forbidden  rites  as  to  have  mass  said  in 
this  chapel?  Was  no  worship  of  the  kind  enjoined  bylaw  provided 
for  Queen  Elizabeth  on  her  visit  ?  Sir  Anthony  lived  to  be  an 
old  man,  and  it  was  quite  at  the  end  of  his  days,  in  1591,  that 
he  received  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Cowdray.  Long  before  that  time 
ail  the  doubtings  and  baitings  and  compromises  of  the  earlier 
part  of  her  reign  had  come  to  an  end,  and  men  were,  as  they 
are  now,  either  distinctly  Protestant  or  distinctly  Roman 
Catholic.  Here  is  a  question  which  at  once  strikes  the  visitor, 
and  to  which  local  research  may  perhaps  find  an  answer. 

It  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  without  a  feeling  of  sadness  that  we 
see  a  building  in  ruins  which  might  still,  but  for  the  accident 
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of  eighty  years  hack,  have  been  kept  on  in  all  its  splendour  as 
one  of  the  greatest  houses  of  the  best  house-building  time. 
Its  repair,  which  in  more  than  half  of  the  vast  pile  would 
.amount  to  rebuilding,  is  now  hardly  to  be  thought  of;  but  one 
thing  at  least  might  be  done.  Never  was  a  building  so 
thoroughly  disfigured,  and  indeed  endangered,  by  that  baleful 
plant  which  is  sometimes  so  strangely  thought  to  add  fresh 
beauties  to  the  buildings  which  it  defaces.  The  whole  is  so 
utterly  overgrown  with  ivy  that  in  many  parts  the  proportions 
are  utterly  lost.  The  outlines  both  of  the  great  gateway  and 
of  the  kitchen  tower  can  hardly  be  traced  by  reason  of  the 
presence  of  the  enemy  in  its  full  strength.  The  insidious 
weed  has  so  entwined  itself  into  the  great  oriel  of 
the  hall  that  its  rear-arcli  seems  ready  to  fall.  Some  hand 
should  at  least  be  stretched  forth  to  hinder  this.  We  cannot 
afford  to  lose  one  stone  of  such  a  house  as  Oowdray.  It  stands, 
like  others  of  its  own  class,  as  a  memorial  of  what  English¬ 
men  could  do  in  the  sixteenth  century,  of  what  they  will  not  do 
in  the  nineteenth.  We  can  never  look  on  a  building  of  this  kind 
without  once  more  asking  the  question,  why,  while  we  have  in  our 
own  land  buildings  like  Cowdray  and  Thornbury,  buildings  of  the 
very  stateliest  architecture,  an  architecture  which  is  the  growth 
of  our  own  soil,  whose  associations  are  those  of  our  own  history, 
and  which  is  surely  surpassed  by  the  architecture  of  no  other 
nation  in  splendour,  in  consistency,  in  practical  convenience — 
when  we  have  such  models  as  these  at  home,  should  we  ransack 
Venice  and  Verona,  and  all  tke  cities  of  the  earth,  to  bring  hack  a 
scrap  from  this  place  and  a  scrap  from  the  other,  whose  sole  merit 
is  that,  whatever  they  are,  they  are  not  English  ?  Some  years  ago 
we  might  have  wished  to  place  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  full  blaze 
of  the  oriel  at  Cowdray,  and  to  ask  whether  that  was  at  all  like 
the  style  of  a  Jesuits’  College?  With  such  buildings  among  us, 
it  is  indeed  strange  that  our  modern  architects  and  their  em¬ 
ployers  will  go  everywhere  for  models,  rather  than  to  the  great 
works  of  our  own  land.  We  can  only  say,  for  our  own  part,  that 
if  any  Englishman  is  thinking  ef  building  a  house  on  any  scale, 
from  a  palace  to  a  cottage,  he  could  not  fail  to  learn  something 
which  might  he  useful  in  his  work  by  a  study,  even  in  its  ruin,  of 
the  house  in  which  the  first  Viscount  Montague  entertained 
Edward  and  Elizabeth. 


THE  NORFOLK  FISHERIES. 

IN  the  course  of  an  inquiry  into  the  fisheries  of  Norfolk  Mr. 

Frank  Buokland  collected  evidence  as  to  the  general  supply  of 
crabs  aud  lobsters  to  London,  and  perhaps  this  evidence,  which 
forms  an  appendix  to  his  Report,  is  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  volume  which  contains  it.  lie  mentions  Cromer  as  formerly 
very  productive  of  lobsters  and  crabs,  but  the  supply  began  to  fall 
off  seven  years  ago,  and  four  years  ago  the  last  was  seen  of  Cromer 
crabs.  The  crabs  from  a  neighbouring  place  are  very  small,  and 
are  called  in  the  market  “  Dunbar  bugs.”  Very  small  crabs  are 
also  received  from  Scarborough.  As  regards  both  crabs  and 
lobsters,  the  supply  to  London  has  fallen  off'  very  much  in  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  price  lias  risen  25  per  cent.  The  “  berries  ” 
of  lobsters  are  largely  used  in  cooking,  especially  for  colouring  and 
enriching  sauces.  “  The  lobster  is  never  so  good  as  when  in  the 
condition  of  a  berried  hen.”  Among  Mr.  Backhand's  informants 
was  the  person  who  boils  lobsters  for  Scott's  at  the  top  of  the 
Haymarket.  It  appears  that  lobsters  are  plunged  into  boilino- 
water  and  killed  instantly.  Boiling  crabs  gradually  in  cold  water 
is  not  practised  at  Billingsgate ;  but,  as  Mr.  Buckland  says 
“  it  is  very  cruel  ’  to  do  this,  we  infer  that  the  practice 
is  not  extinct.  It  is  calculated  that  the  boiler  at  Scott’s 
destroys  in  April  and  May  eggs  which  might  have  represented 
1,720,320  _ lobsters.  Either  the  boiler  or  Mr.  Buckland  makes 
a  suggestion  which  we  hope  some  cook  will  try  when  we  are 
not  dining  with  his  master.  It  is  that  “a  very  good  substitute 
for  lobster  spawn  could  be  made  by  boiling  logwood.”  Whatever 
may  he  the  virtue  of  these  “  berries,”  we  think  that  cooking  ought 
to  do  its  best  without  them,  and  the  “berried  hens”  should  be 
returned  to  the  sea.  Mr.  Buckland  has  done  much  good  in  teach¬ 
ing  all  classes  of  society  to  recognize  the  gross  improvidence  of 
habits  of  which  this  use  of  lobster  spawn  to  colour  sauce  is  an 
example.  He  also  denounces  the  cruel  practice  of  “  peo-gino-  ” 
lobsters,  which  “  takes  all  the  goodness  out  of  the  claws,  causes  the 
animal  great  pain,  and  makes  it  pine.”  This  practice  still  o-oes  on 
mostly  in  Ireland,  although  tying  the  claws  answers  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  Tying  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  the  lobsters  tearing 
off  each  other’s  claws.  Pegging  is  quicker,  and  Irish  or  other 
fishermen  could  not  easily  be  brought  to  consider  a  lobster’s 
feelings;  hut  perhaps  they  might  think  it  important  that 
tied  lobsters  come  to  market  iu  better  condition  than  pegged 
ones.  Mr.  Bucldand  proposes  a  standard  gauge  of  4V  inches 
for  crabs  and  7  inches  for  lobsters,  and  it  appears  that  the 
trade  generally  would  agree  that  the  sale  of  anything  under 
this  measure  should  be  prohibited.  But  as  regards  the  “fearful 
and  murderous  destruction  of  lobster  spawn”  by  the  London 
cooks,  “who  must  and  will  have  these  eggs  at  any  cost,”  and 
vriio_  perhaps  will  not  try  logwood  as  a  substitute,  Mr.  Buck- 
land's  course  is  not  quite  clear.  Unfortunately  the  lobster,  unlike 
the  salmon  and  the  crab,  is,  when  carrying  eggs,  at  its  very  best 
for  food.  The  dealers  cannot  do  without  the  fish,  aud  the  cooks 
want  the  eggs.  There  is,  says  a  medical  authority,  no  substance 


which  conveys  phosphorus  so  readily  into  the  human  system, 
aud  which  the  system  so  readily  and  quickly  assimilates,  as  the 
flesh  of  oysters,  crabs,  aud  lobsters,  and  for  this  reason  these 
fish  should  ferrn  the  diet  of  persons  engaged  in  business  or  lite¬ 
rary  pursuits  where  much  wear  and  tear  of  the  nerve-forces  take 
place  from  day  to  day.  We  can  easily  believe  that  any  diet 
which  conveys  phosphorus  into  the  system  would  he  useful  to 
persons  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  for  if  these  persons  have 
light  in  themselves,  they  might  be  able  to  guide  others ;  aud  in 
any  view  we  must  allow  the  importance  of  increasing,  if  possible, 
the  supply  of  shell-fish  to  London  by  reasonable  protection  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk  and  elsewhere.  One  of  the  dealers  suggests  that, 
if  the  “berried  bens  ”  were  returned  to  the  sea,  the  berries  would 
be  brushed  or  washed  off.  But  if  the  lobster  with  her  eggs  upon 
her  can  find  her  way  to  Scott’s,  we  think  she  could  quite  as  easily 
get  back  to  her  submarine  home.  It  is  at  any  rate  open  to  those 
who  desire  that  the  human  system  should  he  properly  supplied 
with  phosphorus  to  prohibit  their  cooks  from  using  lobsters’  eggs 
for  sauce.  We  may  add  that  the  phosphorescent  quality  of  a  stale 
crab  at  night  has,  as  we  understand,  no  connexion  with  that  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  flesh  which  enables  it  to  convey  phosphorus  into  the 
system  of  a  gentleman  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  As  regards 
oysters,  Mr.  Buckland  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  many 
valuable  beds  remain  undiscovered.  He  wishes  that  revenue  cutters 
might  he  instructed  to  put  down  oyster  dredges  as  often  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  perhaps  private  vessels  might  do  the  same.  The  owner 
of  a  yacht  who  should  find  a  deposit  of  these  gems  “  of  purest  ray 
serene  ”  might  he  the  means  of  supplying  phosphorus  to  the  svs- 
tems  of  many  literary  men,  and  although  he  could  not  set  the 
Thames  on  fire,  perhaps  they  might. 

The  original  home  of  the  “  trawlers,”  or  deep-sea  fishers,  was 
Barking,  and  it  is  only  within  thirty  years  that  they  have  removed 
to  Yarmouth  and  Grimsby,  where  they  have  the  fishery  at  their 
very  doors.  The  trawlers  catch  their  fish  on  the  vast  submarine 
plateau  extending  from  Flamborough  Head  to  Orfordness,  and  from 
the  Long  Fisher  Bank,  north  of  Heligoland,  to  Ter  Schelling  on 
the  Dutch  coast.  The  Silver  Pits,  now  a  noted  fishing-ground, 
was  discovered  in  1845.  The  Dogger  Bank  has  been  known  much 
longer.  Twenty  years  ago  immense  numbers  of  soles,  turbots,  and 
other  flat  fish  were  taken  on  the  coast  of  Holland  and  in  the  Silver 
Pits ;  now  the  quantity  is  less  and  less  every  year.  Experienced 
witnesses  think  there  should  he  no  trawl-fishing  within  the  seven- 
fathom  mark  on  the  Dutch  coast.  Outside  that  the  fish  are  of  good 
size ;  they  hatch  near  the  shore,  and  after  a  time  go  into  deeper 
water,  especially  near  the  Silver  Pits,  where  they  grow  much 
larger.  “  Fish  nursery,”  says  a  witness,  is  a  good  word,  for  the 
fish  hatch  in  warm  shallow  water,  and  as  they  grow  go  into  deeper 
water.  Surely,  therefore,  this  nursery  should  be  well  protected, 
for  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  whole  of  the  trawling 
grounds  in  the  North  Sea.  Round  Heligoland  is  another  first-rate 
spawning  ground,  many  miles  wide,  and  our  Government  might 
protect  this  with  little  trouble  or  expense.  The  Germans  protect 
their  coast,  and  will  not  allow  any  trawling  vessels  to  fish  inside 
nine  fathoms  of  water.  It  is  calculated  that  at  least  a  hundred 
tons  of  very  small  fish  are  destroyed  every  night  in  May,  June,  and 
July,  and  each  hundred  tons  would,  if  let  alone,  become  two  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  good  fish  in  time.  If  these  statements  are  correct,  it 
may  he  hoped  that  the  Dutch  Government,  in  concert  with  our 
own,  will  interfere  to  protect  the  “  fish  nursery  ”  on  its  coast.  The 
greatest  mischief  is  said  to  he  done  by  the  Dutch  vessels,  which 
fish  much  nearer  to  the  shore  than  English  smacks.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  or  the  certainty 
of  the  remedy.  Mr.  Buckland  proposes  that  in  this  country 
the  sale  of  soles  less  than  seven  inches  in  length  should 
lie  forbidden,  and  he  suggests  that  the  public  should  re¬ 
fuse  to  buy  these  or  other  unsizeable  sea  fish.  Yet,  although 
fish  are  not  as  plentiful  as  they  might  be,  many  fine  vessels  are 
engaged  in  trawling,  and  they  are  attended  by  fast-sailing  cutters 
which  convey  the  fish  from  the  trawlers  direct  to  Billingsgate. 
The  trawlers  are  divided  into  fleets,  each  commanded  by  an 
“  admiral.”  Enormous  quantities  of  ice  are  used  by  the  trawlers, 
and  it  is  collected  together  in  winter  from  the  rivers,  dykes,  and 
lakes  or  “  broads  ”  of  Norfolk,  and  stored  at  Yarmouth,  and  is  also 
brought  from  Norway.  The  Norwegian  ice  is  preferred  to  the 
“  broad  ”'ice,  but  it  is  more  expensive. 

The  herring  fishery  of  Yarmouth  has  existed  for  eight  hundred 
years.  The  value  of  luggers,  smacks,  and  other  vessels,  and  of 
buildings  belonging  to  the  fisheries  at  Yarmouth  is  estimated  at 
three-quarters  of  a  million  sterling,  and  there  are  employed  in 
these  fisheries  about  eleven  hundred  vessels  aud  nearly  nine  thousand 
men  and  hoys.  The  Great  Eastern  Railway  carried  in  1S74  27,000 
tons  of  fish  from  Yarmouth,  and  in  the  same  year  20,000  tons 
were  sent  from  the  Yarmouth  trawlers  by  cutters  and  steamers 
direct  to  Billingsgate.  Thus,  although  the  railway  carries  more 
than  comes  by  water,  the  site  of  what  is  practically  the  only  fish- 
market  in  London  is  determined  by  the  convenience  of  the  sea¬ 
borne  trade.  And  it  seems  hopeless  to  attempt  to  divide  the 
business  between  two  markets.  It  is  calculated  that  on  a  favourable 
night  in  the  North  Sea  between  five  and  six  thousand  miles  of  nets 
are  fishing  for  herrings,  and  that  in  1S73  there  were  landed  at 
Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  423,000,000  of  herrings,  of  which  the 
value,  if  cured,  and  sold  at  a  halfpenny  each,  would  he  875,000/. 
Complaint  being  made  to  Mr.  Buckland  that  the  deep  rudders  of 
Scotch  lishiug-boats  injured  the  nets  of  the  Lowestoft  boats  he 
communicated  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Scotch  Fishing  Board 
who  answered  that  the  damage  was  exaggerated,  and  added,’ 
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■with  perhaps  superfluous  patriotism,  that  he  was  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  more  was  known  of  Scotch  fishermen  at  Lowestoft 
the  better  they  would  be  liked.  Fishermen  are  not,  as 
a  rule,  fond  of  strangers  who  come  to  divide  with  them 
the  produce  of  what  they  will  persist  in  considering 
as  their  own  fishing-ground,  and  formerly  the  English 
and  Dutch  used  to  fight  whenever  they  met  in  the  North 
Sea.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it  is  more  easy  to  _  love  your 
neighbour  because  he  happens  to  be  a  Scotchman  with  a  deep 
rudder  to  his  boat.  Mr.  Buckland  satisfied  himself  that  the  com¬ 
plaint  was  well  founded,  and  although  of  course  he  does  not  deny 
the  amiable  qualities  of  Scotch  fishermen,  he  hopes  that  the  Scotch 
Commissioners  will  get  them  to  alter  the  pattern  of  their  rudders. 
The  spring  fishing  for  smaller  herrings  does  not  appear  to  injure 
the  principal  “  harvest  of  the  sea  ”  in  autumn,  and  these  spring 
herrings  are  in  great  demand  for  bait  for  turbot  and  other  deep-sea 
fish  ;  and  it  is  said  that,  if  the  English  did  not  catch  these  spring 
herrings,  Frenchmen  and  Dutchmen  would,  as  they  must  have  them 
for  bait.  The  vast  plains  of  sand  opposite  to  Yarmouth  are  the 
headquarters  of  the  herring,  and  he  is  produced  in  such  abundance 
that  neither  spring,  summer,  nor  autumn  fishing  shows  any  diminu¬ 
tion  of  supply,  but  there  is  always  enough  for  all. 

Mr.  Buckland  understands  that  there  is  an  enormous  oyster-bed 
in  the  North  Sea,  east  of  the  Silver  Pits,  in  about  twenty-seven 
fathoms,  and  that  the  trawlers  avoid  this  “  rough  ground,”  as  they 
call  it,  as  much  as  possible,  but  sometimes  by  accident  get  on  it,  and 
then  takemore  oysters  than  theyknowwhat  todo  with.  Mr.Buckland 
recommends  that  a  vessel  should  be  sent  to  buy  these  oysters  of 
the  trawlers,  who  often  fling  them  back  into  the  sea,  and  that  they 
should  be  laid  in  some  favourable  locality  to  breed  and  fatten.  But 
if  there  really  be  this  El  Dorado  near  the  Silver  Pits,  it  seems 
strange  that  it  is  not  thoroughly  explored.  Modern  progress  in 
other  respects  may  be  more  or  less,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  in 
London  the  little  boys  do  not  now  build  grottoes,  either  because 
the  School  Board  has  taken  them,  or  because  there  are  no  oyster- 
shells.  Mr.  Buckland  proposes  that  the  shells  of  such  few  oysters 
as  London  now  consumes  should  be  put  back  into  the  beds  as  the 
best  “  culch  ”  for  spat.  lie  also  suggests  that,  whenever  young 
oysters  are  found  adhering  to  the  parent  shell,  that  shell  should  be 
carefully  put  aside,  and  placed  where  the  young  oysters  may 
fatten.  Any  proposals  that  he  may  make  for  protecting  any  class 
of  immature  fish  will  be  favourably  received,  for  he  has  done 
much  already  to  increase  the  food  supply  of  the  country,  and  the 
benefit  of  a  system  of  judicious  preservation  would  be  almost 
incalculable. 


AMENITIES  OF  ULTRAMONTANE  CONTROVERSY. 

ME.  GLADSTONE  has  lately  called  attention  to  the  possible 
future  policy,  as  he  views  the  matter,  of  “  the  Ultramontane 
minority  which  pervades  the  world.'’  He  describes  it  as  a  party 
“  which  triumphs  in  Belgium  ;  which  brags  in  England  ;  which 
partly  governs  and  partly  plots  in  France ;  which  disquiets,  though 
without  strength  to  alarm,  Germany  and  Austria ;  which  is  weaker 
perhaps  in  Italy  than  in  any  of  those  countries ;  but  which  is 
everywhere  coherent,  everywhere  tenacious  of  its  purpose,  every¬ 
where  knows  its  mind,  follows  its  leaders,  and  bides  its  time.” 
"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  predictions,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  this  description,  especially  of  the  closing 
words.  Such  a  party  cannot  but  have  considerable  power  in  the 
world  for  good  or  for  evil,  though  the  noise  it  makes — and  it  is 
very  noisy  indeed — may  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  real  in¬ 
fluence.  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some  interest  to 
take  note  of  such  indications  of  its  dominant  spirit  and  temper 
as  come  before  the  public,  and  all  the  more  so  when  they  run 
directly  counter  to  professions  which  the  champions  of  ultra- 
montanism  are  never  tired  of  dinning  into  our  ears.  Sir  G.  Bowyer 
has  lately  assured  us,  in  reference  to  the  too  famous  Guibord 
affair,  that  “  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church  never  cirrses.”  We  need 
not  enter  here  on  the  liturgical  and  antiquarian  aspects  of  the  con¬ 
troversy  raised  between  him  and  Mr.  Mackonochie.  But  some  pretty 
strong  evidence  has  been  supplied  during  the  last  week  or  two  that, 
if  “  the  Church  never  curses  ” — which,  however,  seems,  to  say  the 
least,  very  far  from  certain — the  same  cannot  be  said  of  her  priests, 
two  of  whom  at  all  events  have  just  exhibited  a  capacity  for  whole¬ 
sale  malediction  quite  refreshing  in  this  degenerate  age.  We  will  not 
say  ex  uno  clisce  mines,  which  would  be  a  gratuitous,  and  no  doubt 
a  very  unfair,  criticism.  But  still  some  new  light  is  thrown  on  the 
tolerant  and  liberal  professions,  so  glibly  enunciated  by  certain  leading- 
ecclesiastics  of  the  same  school,  in  the  letters  of  the  Eev.  Alexander 
Henry  and  another  nameless  cleric  who  will  probably  retain  suffi¬ 
cient  traces  of  discretion  to  preserve  his  incognito.  The  story,  so 
far  as  it  has  been  permitted  to  transpire,  must  be  allowed  to  be'  less 
edifying  than  instructive. 

It  appears  that  “a  delicate  and  weak-headed  boy,”  as  his  father 
designates  him,  was  lately  received  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
at  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  parents.  On 
discovering  what  had  occurred,  the  father,  who  is  an  Anglican 
clergyman,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  priest  who  had  received  his 
son,  which  is  not  particularly  remarkable  for  either  wisdom  or  dis¬ 
cretion,  but  is  still  perfectly  courteous.  The  most  material  portion 
of  his  inquiries — which,  as  will  presently  appear,  was  suffered  to 
remain  unanswered — was  as  to  whether  the  youthful  convert  had 
been  encouraged,  or  rather  directed,  to  practise  a  course  of  svs- 


tematic  deception  towards  his  father.  The  reply  to  this  letter  did 
not  arrive  for  above  three  weeks,  and,  as  it  occupies  nearly  two 
columns  of  the  Times,  may  be  presumed  to  have  cost  the  writer 
some  time  and  trouble,  and  to  convey  the  matured  expression  of 
his  deliberate  convictions.  It  is  certainly  a  model  composi¬ 
tion  in  its  way,  and  we  only  regret  that  a  very  brief  summary 
of  its  leading  topics  is  all  we  can  find  room  for  here.  After 
an  opening  flourish  about  “the  Church,  One,  Holy,  Catholic 
and  Apostolic,  outside  of  which  no  one  can  be  saved,”  the 
afflicted  father  is  blandly  informed  that  his  annoyance  at  his 
son’s  conversion  is  perfectly  natural  in  “  a  paid  minister  of 
an  heretical  sect.”  Then  follows  a  polite  allusion  to  another 
“  Protestant  minister,  a  near  relative  to  a  well-known  Protestant 
Bishop,”  who  on  a  previous  occasion  had  threatened  instantly  to 
shoot  the  writer  if  he  could  catch  him,  and  on  a  subsequent 
occasion  “  brought  a  knife  -and  a  stone  up  here  ”  from  the  same 
murderous  motive  ;  but  his  purpose  appears  to  have  been  somehow 
providentially  frustrated,  for  this  doughty  champion  of  Rome  is 
I  still  alive  and  hearty  and  “  able  to  fight  the  press  as  well  as  ”  his 
correspondent.  The  next  personage  assailed  is  “  that  ecclesiastical 
mountebank  ”  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln.  And  then  at  last  the  writer 
condescends  to  touch  upon  the  really  essential  point  of  the 
letter  addressed  to  him,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  parrying 
the  charge  of  duplicity  by  a  fling  at  that  “  jaunty  and  sneaking 
calumniator,  the  late  Charles  Kingsley,”  and  an  appeal  to  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Newman,  the  impertinence  of  which  is  only  equalled 
by  its  silliness.  This  appeal  is  supplemented  by  a  bru..J  hint  that 
the  convict  prisons  of  England  are  thronged  by  clerical  forgers 
and  thieves,  and  that  Protestant  squires  and  gentlemen  have  too 
much  regard  for  the  honour  of  their  daughters  and  the  safety  of 
their  spoons  to  trust  any  clergyman,  “  on  any  pretext  whatever,” 
within  their  doors.  We  pass  over  a  rambling  and  not  over-gram¬ 
matical  digression  on  the  errors  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  the  cruelty 
of  Protestant  parents,  and  the  “  pirating  ”  exploits  of  Protestant 
Societies  in  Ireland,  one  extract  from  which  may  suffice  here  : — 
“  Better  a  million  times  over  had  they  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  Turks  or  cannibals  who  sucked  up  their  blood,  than  to  have 
perished  under  the  stark  dereliction  of  these  last  myrmidons 
of  a  Protestant  apostolate.”  At  last,  having  wielded  his 
tomahawk  to  such  excellent  effect,  and  scattered  broad¬ 
cast  through  several  pages  the  curses  of  which  Sir  George 
Bowyer  expresses  a  pious  horror,  this  accomplished  master 
of  the  maledictory  art  appears  suddenly  to  remember  that  he 
has  not  yet  attempted  to  answer  the  queries  of  his  aggrieved 
correspondent  as  to  the  treacherous  instructions  given  to  his  son. 
He  therefore,  after  another  irrelevant  fling,  this  time  at  “  the  lady 
inmates  of  parsonages,”  gives  him  to  understand,  “  in  the  most 
unmistakeable  manner,”  that  herwill  not  answer  it  at  all.  “  It  is 
altogether  unheard  of  for  a  priest  to  divulge  to  any  third  party 
either  the  questions  of  those  who  consult  him  or  the  advice  he 
may  think  proper  to  give  them.”  Had  the  father  asked  to  be  in¬ 
formed  of  the  details  of  his  son’s  confessions  there  would  have 
been  some  force  in  the  answer.  As  he  had  simply  asked  whether 
the  boy  had  been  directed  to  deceive  him  by  saying  he  had  been 
for  a  walk,  when  he  had  been  attending  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  this  refusal  to  reply  can  bear  but  one  interpretation.  The 
writer  indeed  shows  that  he  is  dimly  aware  of  the  fatal  weakness 
of  his  case  :  for,  after  pausing  for  a  moment  in  his  savage  philippic 
to  tell  his  correspondent  that  he  will  tell  him  nothing  of  what  he 
asks,  he  at  once  relapses  into  a  torrent  of  irrelevant  abuse.  Pro¬ 
testants  are  habitually  engaged  in  throwing  mud  out  of  drawing¬ 
room  windows  on  their  Catholic  victims  in  the  gutter  below,  but 
the  worm  will  turn  at  last,  and  there  is  one  priest  at  least  who  is 
not  to  be  pelted  with  impunity,  and  begs  to  assure  his  assailants 
that  their  missiles  shall  be  returned  with  interest.  Finally,  his 
correspondent  is  bidden  to  take  note  that,  as  being  the  paid 
minister  of  an  heretical  sect,  “  the  sword  of  God's  eternal  damna¬ 
tion  is  hanging  over  ”  him,  and  at  the  moment  of  death  he  will  be. 
instantly  plunged' into  everlasting-  flames. 

Perhaps  our  readers  may  be  tempted  to  exclaim,  what  we  must 
confess  occurred  to  ourselves  on  first  perusing  these  remarkable 
lucubrations,  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  give  publicity  to 
the  half-crazy  ravings  of  a  coarse  and  nameless  fanatic,  if  indeed 
the  whole  correspondence  was  not  a  hoax.  But  the  apologies 
which  it  has  evoked  make  such  an  estimate  of  it  no  longer  pos¬ 
sible.  For  the  strangest  part  of  the  affair  remains  to  be  told.  It 
was  natural  enough  that  Sir  G.  Bowyer  should  write  to  the  Times 
to  say,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  that  he  shared  the  feelings  of  “  pain 
and  indignation  ”  which  must  be  felt  by  every  educated  gentleman 
on  reading  this  precious  medley  of  truculent  vulgarities ;  and  there 
the  matter  might  have  stopped.  But,  unfortunately  for  himself, 
Mr.  Henry,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  St.  Leonards,  had  the 
indiscretion  also  to  write  to  the  Times  to  disclaim  all  connexion 
with  a  writer  “  whose  manners  are  stamped  as  offensive  by  his 
language,  most  repulsive  to  souls.”  Whereupon  next  day  there 
appeared  in  the  Times  the  following  polite  epistle,  addressed  to 
Father  Ilyacinthe  in  an  Italian  newspaper  three  or  four  years  ago 
on  the  “Feast  of  the  Prayer  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,”  by  this  same  HR-.  Henry,  the  genuineness  of 
which  is  not  disputed : — 

Monsieur  Lovson, — In  calling  you  liar,  I  say  nothing  new  ;  for  the  devil, 
who  has  begotten  every  apostate  monk,  has  ever  been  a  liar.  In  calling 
you  Protestant,  I  simply  apply  to  you  the  epithet  deserved  by  all  those 
who  profess  a  faith  which  they  do  not  hold.  I  prefer,  then,  to  recognize 
you  in  your  character  as  the  son  of  Satan,  aud  to  call  you  accursed. 
.  .  .  .  then,  I  salute  you !  As  a  priest  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church,  I  long  for  the  Day  of  Judgment,  when  I  shall  see  you 
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and  your  colleagues  of  the  Speranza  cast  into  the  flaming  abyss  a  prey  to 
eternal  torments.  When  I  think  that  cursed  apostates  like  yourself  are 
permitted  to  exist,  I  bless  the  goodness  of  God,  who  has  created  a  hell  for 
such  as  you.  Your  career  and  your  successes  in  this  world  will  soon  be 
brought  to  a  close ;  sooner  than  you  suppose  will  Rome  be  for  ever 
delivered  from  such  wretches.  But,  oh!  what  glory  will  there  be  for 
the  Christian  Church  when  the  last  judgment  shall  publicly  ratify  the 
condemnation  of  every  apostate,  even  of  such  an  insignificant  wretch 
as  you ! 

Rev.  Alexander  Henry, 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea,  England. 

If  there  is  anything  to  choose  between  Mr.  Henry  and  his  anony¬ 
mous  colleague,  the  former  appears  to  be  the  more  finished  adept 
at  cursing  of  the  two.  But  this  is  not  all.  Canon  Oakley,  whose 
perfect  sincerity  no  one  will  doubt,  and  who,  we  might  have  felt 
certain  even  if  he  had  not  told  us  so,  would  be  “  thrilled  with 
horror  ”  by  the  hideous  imprecations  of  Mr.  Henry’s  letter  to  Father 
Hyacinthe,  writes  to  assure  us  from  his  own  personal  knowledge  that 
“  a  more  upright,  generous,  and  kind-hearted  man  than  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Henry”  he  has  neverknown  in  the  course  of  a  longlife, with 
more  to  the  same  effect,  and  thatif  he  really  wrote  the  letterattributed 
to  him— as  he  has  since  admitted  that  he  did — he  cannot  possibly 
have  meant  what  he  said.  Now  on  this  apology  we  have  two 
remarks  to  make.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  quite  willing  to  accept 
Mr.  Oaldey’s  account  of  the  personal  character  of  his  friend,  but 
he  hardly  appears  to  have  appreciated  its  full  bearings.  It  is 
precisely  because  men  of  blameless  private  character,  of  warm 
sympathies  and  generous  nature,  permit  themselves  to  clothe  their 
theological  antipathies  in  a  style  of  Billingsgate  which  would  dis¬ 
grace  a  tipsy  fishwoman,  that  Ultramontane  fanaticism  acquires 
so  portentous  a  significance.  Just  as  every  considerable  party  con¬ 
tains  black  sheep,  so  does  it  contain  fools  and  fanatics.  The 
speciality  of  Ultramontanism  is  that  folly  and  fanaticism  of  this 
ferocious  kind  are  characteristic  of  its  most  devout  and  high-minded 
adherents,  and  their  earnest  but  impolitic  candour  enables  us  to 
gauge  the  value  of  the  liberal  protestations  of  their  better  educated 
or  more  cautious  colleagues.  In  the  next  place,  we  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  believing  with  Canon  Oakley  that  divines  like  Mr. 
Henry  and  his  anonymous  brother  priest  at  St.  Leonards  do  not 
exactly  mean  what  they  say  when  they  express  their  ardent 
yearning  to  behold  their  theological  rivals  writhing  in  eternal 
flames.  But  the  less  they  mean  it  the  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  they  should  think  it  right  to  say  it,  for  it  shows  that  they  are 
not  simply  carried  away  by  a  momentary  impulse,  but  acting  on  a 
deliberate  principle,  when  they  hurl  tiieir  savage  curses  at  Protes¬ 
tants,  “  apostates,”  and  sons  of  the  devil — in  other  words,  at  those 
who,  like  Father  Hyacinthe,  reject  Ultramontanism,  or  have  never 
adopted  it.  One  further  remark  inevitably  suggests  itself.  The 
exceptional  stringency  of  her  discipline  is  the  standing  boast 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  As  a  French  Bishop  tersely 
expressed  it  in  the  Senate,  “We  order  our  clergy  to  march, 
and  they  march.”  Now  here  are  two  priests  in  the  small 
town  of  St.'  Leonards  indulging  in  sentiments  worthy  of  an 
inquisitor  or  a  fiend  if  they  mean  anything  at  all,  and  of  a 
drunken  Irishman  in  a  street  fight  if  they  mean  nothing.  Yet  we 
are  not  aware  that  either  of  them  nas  been  reprimanded  by  autho¬ 
rity,  and  one  at  least  has  evidently  continued  to  hold  his  cure  of 
souls  for  several  years  since  he  favoured  the  world  with  his  rapturous 
delineation  of  the  everlasting  torments  expressly  prepared  by  “  the 
goodness  of  God  ”  for  another  priest  who  found  himself  unable  to 
accept  the  new  dogma  of  the  Vatican.  Under  the  Roman  disci¬ 
pline  as  administered  in  this  country,  a  stroke  of  his  bishop’s  pen 
would  have  effectually  silenced  him  or  deprived  him  of  his  parish. 
And  we  may  be  very  sure,  from  what  has  occurred  in  other  cases, 
that,  if  his  sentiments  were  really  viewed  with  disapprobation, 
he  would  speedily  have  discovered  his  mistake.  We  will  con¬ 
clude  with  a  few  words  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Coimt  Monta- 
lembert  to  Dr.  Dollinger  only  a  few  week  before  nis  death,  and 
recently  published,  merely  premising  that  they  have  no  exclusive 
application  to  France,  but  are  equally  applicable  to  Ultramontanism 
everywhere : — 

If  you  could  but  see  the  abyss  of  idolatry  into  whicn  the  French  clergy 
have  fallen !  It  surpasses  all  that  could  be  imagined  in  the  days  of  my 
youth.  Poor  Mgr.  Maret,  for  having  expressed  some  very  moderate  ideas  in 
language  full  of  urbanity  and  charity,  is  treated  publicly  in  the  so-called 
religious  journals  as  a  heretic,  and  by  the  least  of  his  curates  as  an  apostate. 
Of  all  the  mysteries  so  largely  presented  in  the  history  of  the  Church  I 
know  of  none  which  equals  or  surpasses  the  rapid  and  complete  trans¬ 
formation  of  France  into  a  poultry  yard  or  ante-room  of  the  Vatican. 


UNTUTORED  INDIANS  AND  SMART  YANKEES. 

UNDER  the  attractive  title  of  the  “  Red  Man’s  Robbers ”  the 
Neio  York  Ileralcl  publishes  the  Report  of  a  Commission  ap¬ 
pointed  to  investigate  charges  of  fraud  in  the  issue  of  provisions  to 
Indians  at  Red  Cloud  Agency.  It  appears  that  Professor  Marsh 
of  Yale  College  visited  this  agency,  and  heard  from  the  Indians 
complaints  of  the  quality  of  their  supplies,  which  he  transmitted  to 
the  President,  and  thereupon  inquiry  was  instituted,  and  in  the 
result  the  complaints  were  only  in  part  sustained.  If  one  of 
Spotted  Tail’s  band  had  told  us  that  the  hill-sides  were  covered 
with  the  graves  of  the  children  of  his  tribe  who  had  died  from 
eating  sugar  we  should  have  recommended  our  informant  to  apply 
for  a  post  which  his  talent  eminently  fitted  him  to  occupy — we  mean 
that  of  Special  Correspondent  to  the  New  York  Herald.  Professor  j 
Marsh  seems  not  to  have  made  due  allowance  for  the  strength 


of  the  imaginative  faculty  in  the  followers  of  Spotted  Tail, 
and  in  some  respects  he  was  misled,  but  still  there  was 
real  foundation  for  some  of  the  complaints  which  he  transmitted. 
The  Commission  tell  us  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  pork 
issued  to  Red  Cloud’s  band  was  otherwise  than  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some,  but  the  proof  is  clear  that  it  was  of  “  inferior  grade.”  To 
say  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  pork  is  otherwise  than  wholesome 
is  not  quite  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  pork  is  wholesome,  and 
probably  most  persons  would  prefer  not  to  eat  pork  with  su,ch  a 
limited  certificate  of  sweetness,  and  which  is  avowedly  of  “  inferior 
grade.”  We  do  not  know,  and  do  not  wish  to  know,  what  pork 
of  “  inferior  grade  ”  is.  It  is  enough  for  us  that  the  Commission 
are  convinced  that  this  pork  was  furnished  with  a  deliberate  design 
of  defrauding  both  the  Indians  and  the  Government,  and  they  say 
that  the  “  irregularity  ”  of  this  transaction  reflects  unfavourably 
on  the  contractor,  which  is  probably  the  least  they  could  say  under 
the  circumstances.  The  advertisement  inviting  bids  called 
for  “  mess  pork,”  but  by  a  clerical  error  the  word  “  mess  ” 
wras  omitted  in  the  contract,  which  simply  called  for  “  pork.” 
After  the  delivery  of  the  first  two  hundred  barrels,  the 
contractor  took  advantage  of  the  omission,  and  furnished  “  the 
lowest  grade  of  pork  known  to  the  market.”  This  lot,  consisting 
of  6oo  barrels,  the  inspector  was  “  induced  ”  to  pass.  When  the 
pork  arrived,  and  the  agent  discovered  that  it  was  “  unfit  for  use,” 
he  communicated  this  fact  to  the  Department,  and  by  compromise 
between  the  Government  and  the  contractor  a  quantity  of  bacon 
was  substituted  for  the  “  inferior  ”  pork.  The  Commission  recom¬ 
mend  that  the  inspector  should  be  dismissed,  and  the  contractor 
excluded  from  future  dealings  with  Government.  We  do  not 
doubt,  however,  that  the  abilities  of  both  these  gentlemen  will  find 
emplojnnent  elsewhere.  Like  pork  which  is  not  quite  sweet  and 
wholesome,  characters  slightly  tainted  have  their  uses  in  the 
great  economy  of  things.  Meat  “  unfit  for  use  ”  may  be  fit 
to  sell. 

As  regards  flour,  it  appears  that  some  issued  at  the  agency  was 
bad,  but  not  so  bad  as  the  sample  which  the  “wily  chief  ”  Red 
Cloud  placed  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Marsh.  It  is  admitted 
that  sacks  of  “  condemned  ”  flour  reached  the  agency  and  “  slipped 
through,”  “  without  inspection,”  in  some  unexplained  way.  The 
Commission  consider  that  flour  of  a  “  low  grade  ”  is  good  enough 
for  Indians;  but  they  say  that  it  must  be  “wholesome”  flour, 
which  is,  we  hope,  something  different  from  flour  not  proved  to  be 
unwholesome.  It  seems  that  Red  Cloud  overdid  a  good  case  by 
furnishing  a  sample  of  flour  adulterated  to  a  point  much  beyond 
anything  that  could  be  found  at  the  agency.  But  the  case  is  full 
of  suspicion,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  flour  actually  supplied 
was  put  up  in  sacks  of  88  lbs.  instead  of  ioo  lbs.,  and  this  could 
hardly  have  been  done  for  any  purpose  except  fraud.  As  regards 
sugar,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  the  Commission  find  that  these  articles 
were  all  of  “  inferior  grade,”  and  were  designedly  purchased  as 
such,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  Government  was  cheated 
either  in  price  or  quality.  The  notion  that  these  qualities 
were  good  enough  for  Indians  is  not  altogether  adopted  by 
the  Commission.  The  tobacco  was  of  three  several  grades, 
“  all  plug,”  two  of  which  were  of  fair  quality,  but  the 
third  was  a  miserable  compound  of  bits  and  cuttings  manu¬ 
factured  with  some  other  ingredients  to  stick  them  together,  and 
pressed  into  shape.  The  Commission  remark  that,  as  the  Indians 
only  smoke,  “  plug  ”  is  not  the  most  suitable  tobacco  for  their 
purpose.  Better  tobacco  is  being  furnished  this  year.  The  coffee 
was  “  of  a  low  grade  of  Rio,”  but  suitable  for  Indians,  and  far 
better  than  the  “  brown  and  ground  mixture  called  coffee  ”  which 
thousands  of  families  are  glad  to  get ;  and  this  statement  we  believe. 
The  Indians  might  easily  be  supplied  with  tobacco  and  coffee- 
better  than  are  sold  in  London,  and  not  be  particularly  well  off. 
The  bits  and  cuttings  stuck  together  came  probably  from  a  tobacco 
plant,  and  the  “low  grade  of  Rio”  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
coffee  than  anything  else. 

It  may  be  conceded  that  these  contractors  would  as  soon  cheat 
their  own  Government  as  the  Indians,  particularly  as  it  is  likely 
to  be  more  profitable.  All  stores  have  to  be  conveyed  by 
waggons  from  Cheyenne  to  the  seat  of  the  Red  Cloud  Agency, 
and  futile  attempts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the  distance 
between  these  two  points  in  hope  of  checking  the  bill  of  the 
contractor  who  undertook  the  transport.  The  seat  of  the  agency 
has  been  lately  moved.  The  old  seat  was  generally  conceded  to 
be  only  ninety  miles  .from  Cheyenne,  but  the  contractor  charged 
and  was  paid  for  132  miles,  and  this,  we  are  told,  is  not  the  most 
flagrant  act  of  dishonesty  on  his  part.  In  order  to  ascertain  the 
distance  of  the  new  seat  of  agency  an  odometer  was  sent  by 
Government  to  Cheyenne,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that 
this  instrument  got  out  of  order.  After  the  lapse  of  three  months 
it  became  capable  of  working,  and  produced  the  incredible  figure 
of  226  miles,  which  the  Government  refused  to  accept.  x\n  officer 
was  now  appointed  to  make  the  measurement,  but  this  final  attempt 
was  frustrated  by  the  weather.  It  was  calculated  that  the  removal 
could  be  done  for  5,000  dollars,  but  the  charge  was  over  14,000 
dollars,  and  is  so  exorbitant,  say  the  Commission,  as  to  shock  the 
moral  sense  of  any  man  who  will  look  into  the  transaction.  The 
Commission,  “  in  view  of  the  unmistakeable  evidence  of  fraud 
brought  to  light,”  recommend  a  reference  to  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  if  these  agencies  should  be  continued,  they  propose 
that  hereafter  the  contracts  should  be  let  at  so  much  for  the 
whole  distance  instead  of  per  hundred  miles.  They  intimate  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  contractor  obtained  by  corruption  the  contract 
which  he  fraudulently  executed. 
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We  shall,  of  course,  he  told  that  things  quite  as  had  are  done 
here,  hut  we  may  at  least  say  that  some  pretence  to  external 
decency  is  made  in  England.  We  must  go  hack  many  years  for  a 

Earallel  to  the  cool  impudence  of  these  contractors,  who  seem  to 
ave  supposed  that  they  could  brihe  everybody  who  came  in  their 
way.  Officers  who  were  themselves  incorruptible  afforded  hy  their 
negligence  opportunities  to  unscrupulous  subordinates.  Thus  the 
condemned  flour  slipped  through  inspection,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  odometer  was  got  at.  The  hopeless  confusion  of 
these  agencies  supports  the  proposal  of  the  Commission  for  a 
change  of  system.  It  appears  that  the  Indians,  or  some  of 
them,  are  entitled  to  “annuity  goods,”  i.e.  blankets,  but  they 
are  not  entitled  to  food,  although  they  are  pretty  sure  to  get  it. 
Game  is  almost  extinct  upon  their  reservations,  the  soil  is  barren, 
and  they  are  lazy.  There  is  of  course  a  party  in  the  United 
States,  as  among  ourselves,  which  its  opponents  call  humanitarian, 
and  this  party  will  not  allow  idle  thriftless  savages  to  starve. 
Hence  supplies  of  pork,  flour,  and  coffee  are  sent  to  the  agencies, 
and  there  is  no  power  in  the  United  States  to  prevent  peculation 
in  the  process.  We  might  as  well  expect  to  abolish  electoral  cor¬ 
ruption  among  ourselves.  The  Indians  cunningly  evade  attempts 
at  a  census  of  their  numbers,  and  it  is  possible  that  accuracy  of 
knowledge,  which  might  be  inconvenient,  has  not  been  heartily 
ursued*.  The  Commissioners  discuss  the  policy  of  moving  the 
ndians  from  the  reservations  and  mixing  them  with  white  men. 
Civilization,  they  say,  can  only  be  imparted  by  contact  with  its 
influences.  They  object  to  blankets  as  tending  to  perpetuate  the 
barbarous  habits  of  the  Indian,  and  think  that,  if  clothing  be 
issued  to  him  at  all,  it  should  he  such  as  he  can  work  in.  It  would 
be  better  perhaps  to  put  him  into  a  swallow-tailed  coat,  “  pants,” 
and  a  chimney-pot  hat  at  once.  As  regards  treaty  stipulations, 
which  might  be  inconvenient,  they  suggest  that  three  months’ 
suspension  of  supplies  would  produce  a  compliant  frame  of  mind. 
The  Indians  are  to  be  taught,  if  possible,  the  necessity  of  in¬ 
dividual  property,  and  the  creation  of  a  district  attorney  to  protect 
their  rights  and  redress  their  grievances  is  regarded  as  an  im- 
ortant  step  in  their  civilization.  Some  Indians  were  reduced 
y  severe  weather  or  improvidence  to  eat  their  ponies  last  winter ; 
but  this,  we  should  suppose,  can  hardly  he  regarded  as  a  mis¬ 
fortune,  as  they  will  now  he  more  amenable  to  the  census 
and  other  ameliorating  influences.  A  fourth  attempt  is  to 
be  made  to  measure  the  distance  between  Cheyenne  and 
Red  Cloud  Agency,  and  the  Commissioners  also  suggest  that 
this  agency  be  brought  nearer  to  the  Missouri  River,  which  would 
facilitate  the  measurement.  We  cannot  afford  to  make  light  of 
these  Indian  .difficulties,  remembering  our  own  troubles  with 
Kaffirs,  Hottentots,  and  Zulus.  The  Commissioners  complain  that 
a  munificent  expenditure  of  8,000,000  dollars  per  annum  by  the 
United  States  excites  no  gratitude  among  the  Indians,  but  is 
attributed  by  them  to  cowardice.  But  the  Commission  need  not 
despond.  Efforts  to  civilize  the  Indians  have  not  been  wasted. 
Red  Cloud’s  manufacture  of  a  sample  of  flour  for  the  use  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Marsh  proves  him  an  apt  pupil  of  the  smartest  school  of  men 
of  business.  That  “wily  chief”  understands  how  to  handle  a 
philanthropist,  and  under  proper  education  might  even  become 
capable  of  working  a  contract  for  feeding  his  own  tribe. 


RACING  AT  NEWMARKET. 

THE  Dewhurst  Plate,  a  two-year-old  race  which  owes  its  origin 
to  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Gee,  the  proprietor  of  the  Dewhurst 
Stud,  was  patronized  by  no  fewer  than  99  subscribers,  and  added 
materially  to  the  attractions  of  the  Houghton  week.  The  course 
selected  is  the  last  seven  furlongs  of  the  Rowley  mile,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  well  calculated  to  test  the  stamina  of  the  competitors  ;  and  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when  a  good  two-year-old  is  at  his  best,  it 
is  not  too  severe  for  a  youngster  of  first-class  pretensions.  Among 
the  entries  were  the  names  of  nearly  all  the  conspicuous  performers 
of  the  year ;  but  as  penalties  more  or  less  heavy  were  imposed  on 
the  winners  of  important  races,  there  was  a  fair  chance  for  a  maiden 
two-year-old  to  distinguish  himself.  Petrarch,  the  winner  of  the 
Middle  Park  Plate,  had  incurred  a  10-lb.  penalty,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  to  be  wondered  that  he  was  an  absentee ;  but  Spring- 
field,  on  account  of  his  failure  in  the  Criterion,  escaped  without 
any  extra  weight.  His  Criterion  conqueror,  Clanronald,  did  not 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  indeed  the  only  penalized  horse  among 
the  dozen  runners  was  Bay  Wyndham  (late  Folkestone),  who  car¬ 
ried  4  lbs.  extra  for  his  Epsom  and  Ascot  victories.  The  soaking 
rains  of  the  previous  day  made  the  going  very  heavy,  and  all 
against  the  chance  of  penalized  horses;  and  their  owners  exercised 
a  wise  discretion  in  not  exposing  them  to  almost  certain  defeat.  The 
field  included,  in  addition  to  the  two  we  have  mentioned,  Madeira, 
the  second  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  the  colt  by  Buccaneer  out  of 
Mineral,  who  was  heavily  supported  for  the  same  race,  King 
Death,  and  Carthusian,  both  winners,  the  colt  by  Blinkhoolio  out 
of  Aline,  and  the  grand-looking  but  backward  colt  by  The  Miner 
out  of  Stolen  Moments.  If  the  running  in  the  Middle  Park  Plate 
and  the  Criterion  could  be  accepted  as  true,  Mr.  Gee’s  prize  should 
have  fallen  without  difficulty  to  Madeira ;  for  Madeira  beat  Clan¬ 
ronald  a  long  way  in  the  former  race,  and  in  the  latter  Springfield 
succumbed  to  Lord  Lascelles’s  son  of  Blair  Athol.  But,  as  we  sug¬ 
gested  last  week,  there  was  more  luck  than  merit  in  the  Criterion 
finish,  and  in  the  Dewhurst  Plate  Madeira  had  no  chance  whatever 
with  Springfield.  In  fact,  she  was  one  of  the  first  beaten,  and  ran 


so  badly  as  to  depreciate  to  some  extent  the  merit  of  Petrarch’s 
victory,  while  the  easily  accomplished  success  of  the  Mineral  colt 
made  the  two-year-old  running  more  hopelessly  perplexed  than 
ever.  Instead  of  three  or  four  two-year-olds  standing  out  at  the 
close  of  the  season  above  their  fellows,  there  appear  to  be  about  a 
dozen,  one  of  whom  is  as  good  as  another ;  and  if  the  old  days  of 
Derby  betting  had  not  died  out,  there  would  have  been  quite 
twenty  horses  backed  already  for  the  great  race  of  1S76.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  state  of  the  ground,  the  pace  in  the  Dewhurst  Plate 
was  good,  and  Carthusian,  who  was  deputed  to  make  the  running 
for  King  Death,  cut  out  the  work  so  well  as  to  do  his 
stable  companion  more  harm  than  good.  In  fact,  Lord 
Lonsdale’s  second  representative  looked  to  have  a  fair  chance  of 
winning  on  his  own  account  up  to  the  Abingdon  bottom,  where  he 
was  passed  by  Springfield  and  the  Mineral  colt,  and  the  latter, 
having  Mr.  Ilouldsworth’s  horse  in  trouble  as  the  ascent  of  the  hill 
was  commenced,  went  on  and  won  by  three  lengths.  The  rest  of 
the  field  were  widely  scattered.  The  winner,  a  son  of  Buccaneer, 
was  bred  in  Hungary,  and  is  a  horse  of  great  power  and  quality. 
By  his  success  in  the  Dewhurst  Plate  his  owner  has  received  some 
recompense  for  the  disappointment  he  experienced  in  the  Middle 
Park  Plate ;  but,  for  the  reasons  we  have  given,  it  would  be  un¬ 
wise  to  attach  too  much  importance  to  the  first  victory  of  his 
promising  representative.  Were  there  any  more  important  two- 
year-old  races  to  be  decided,  it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  the  Dew¬ 
hurst  Plate  form  would  be  contradicted,  just  as  the  Middle  Park 
Plate  form,  or  the  Epsom  and  Ascot  two-year-old  form,  has  been 
contradicted  over  and  over  again ;  so  that  we  must  content  our¬ 
selves  with  waiting  till  next  year,  when  it  may  be  hoped  the  three- 
year-old  running  will  be  more  consistent,  and  present  fewer 
elements  of  perplexity.  No  doubt  the  winners  of  the  Middle  Park 
and  Dewhurst  Plates  and  Skylark  will  be  much  talked  of  during 
the  winter  in  connexion  with  the  Derby  of  1 876  ;  but,  according 
to  present  appearances,  there  is  every  prospect  that  that  great  race 
will  be  an  unusually  open  event,  and  will  attract  an  unusually 
large  field. 

We  may  take  this  opportunity  to  dispose  of  the  remaining 
two-year-old  races  of  the  Houghton  week,  several  of  which, 
though  not  coming  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Criterion  or  Dew¬ 
hurst  Plate,  were  of  more  than  passing  interest.  The  Flirt, 
who  continually  disappointed  Lord  Falmouth  when  she  was  in  his 
possession,  but  who  has  done  nothing  but  win  ever  since  she 
changed  owners,  carried  off  the  Free  Handicap  Nursery  on  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting,  and  the  Post  Sweepstakes  of  200  sovs. 
on  the  fifth.  The  first  of  these  two  performances  was  of 
some  merit,  for  The  Flirt  was  at  the  top  of  the  handicap, 
and  was  giving  no  less  than  23  lbs.  to  the  colt  by  The  Rake  out  of 
Mantilla,  exclusive  of  allowance  for  sex.  In  the  Hopeful  Stakes 
the  daughter  of  Beadsman  received  2  lbs.  from  the  Mantilla  colt, 
and  beat  him  by  a  length  and  a  half;  but  this  beating  was  hardly 
equivalent  to  the  25  lbs.  which  now  formed  the  difference  between 
them.  However,  the  Mantilla  colt,  who  is  not  blessed  with  the 
best  of  tempers,  ran  very  ungenerously  at  the  finish,  and  thus 
allowed  The  Flirt  to  get  up  and  win  by  a  neck.  In  her  second 
race  The  Flirt  beat  Gavarni,  and  as  the  latter  had  won  the 
Criterion  Nursery  two  days  before  from  a  good  field,  including 
Hesper,  Julia  Peachum,  and  Ventnor,  this  performance  also  must 
not  be  despised;  and  when  we  remember  that  in  the  Middle 
Park  Plate  The  Flirt  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  race,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Lord 
Falmouth  is  not  particularly  well  pleased  at  having  parted  with 
a  filly  of  far  more  than  average  merit.  The  Post  Sweep- 
stakes  over  the  Bretby  Stakes  course  resulted  in  the  unlooked-for 
defeat  of  Coltness  by  Tassel.  Tassel  could  only  get  third  to 
Coltness  in  the  New  Stakes,  and  to  King  Death  in  the  Maiden 
Plate  at  Ascot ;  so  that  he  must  have  made  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  during  the  summer  months.  Coltness,  however,  has  been  a 
source  of  constant  disappointment  to  Mr.  ITouldsworth  since  his 
Ascot  victory ;  and'1  fortune  still  seems  adverse  to  a  sportsman  who 
deserves,  if  any  man  does,  a  fair  share  of  her  favours.  Only 
four  started  for  the  Troy  Stakes,  and  Kaleidoscope  had 
only  Margarita  to  beat  to  make  sure  of  the  race.  In  this  task  he 
was  easily  successful,  thus  entirely  reversing  the  Stockbridge  run¬ 
ning  ;  and  Lord  Dupplin’s  horse  may  now  be  said  to  have  quite 
recovered  the  brilliant  turn  of  speed  he  first  showed  at  the  San- 
down  Park  meeting  and  unaccountably  lost  soon  afterwards.  In  the 
Home  Bred  Sweepstakes  Fetterlock’s  7-lb.  penalty  just  prevented 
him  from  crediting  Lord  Falmouth  with  another  goodly  stake,  and 
Cerberus  landed  the  Galopin  colours  in  the  last  stride.  Finally, 
in  the  Old  Nursery  Stakes,  over  the  Rowley  mile,  the  Criterion 
winner,  Clanronald,  made  the  bold  effort  to  carry  9  st.  2  lbs.  to 
victory,  but  had  no  chance  against  lightly-weighted  opponents, 
one  of  whom,  the  colt  by  The  Rake  out  of  Tragedy,  was  in  receipt 
of  36  lbs.,  and  won  cleverly.  The  best  performance  in  the  race 
was  that  of  the  French  filly  La  Seine,  who  gave  the  winner  25  lbs. 
and  finished  only  a  length  behind  him.  La  Seine,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  was  a  good  favourite  for  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  and  it 
is  clear  that  there  were  substantial  grounds  for  the  support  that 
was  accorded  to  her. 

Three  weight-for-age  races  call  for  a  separate  word  of  notice. 
The  Trial  Stakes  on  the  Rowley  mile  showed  Trappist  in  his  best 
form  over  a  distance  just  within  his  compass.  It  was  no  light 
task  to  run  Munden  at  a  difference  of  only  3lbs.for  the  year  between 
them  after  the  form  Mr.  Howett’s  horse  had  shown  in  the  October 
Handicap,  but  Trappist  accomplished  it  with  greatease.  He  was  less 
successful  in  the  Free  Handicap  Sweepstakes  across  the  flat, the  extra 
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quarter  of  a  mile  being  too  much  for  him,  and  in  addition  he  found 
himself  in  superior  company.  Balfe,  Carnelion,  Nougat,  and  Bay  of 
Kopies  were  his  opponents,  and  the  last  named  was  only  burdened 
with  7st.  n  lbs.,  while  Balfe  had  to  carry  8  st.  12  lbs.  Prince 
Soltykoff's  horse  ran  well,  but  could  not  give  away  10  lbs.  to 
Carnelion,  who  won  cleverly  by  a  length  and  a  half;  while  Trappist, 
who  was  pulling  double  at  the  end  of  a  mile,  gave  way  the  moment 
after,  and  Bay  of  Naples  finished  the  absolute  last.  Carnelion 
followed  up  this  success  by  winning  the  Jockey  Club  Cup  over 
the  Cesarewitch  course,  at  weight  for  age,  from  Apology,  Gang 
Forward,  Spinaway,  Balfe,  Nougat,  and  Kaiser.  Of  these  Apology 
was  carrying  7  lbs.  extra,  and  her  running  showed  that  for  the 
first  time  this  year  she  was  in  something  like  her  old  form.  She 
laboured  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  nothing  to  make  the 
running  for  her,  and  as  she  likes  a  strong-run  race  she  was  obliged, 
despite  her  weight,  to  make  the  running  for  herself.  In  conse¬ 
quence  she  was  in  difficulties  at  the  Bushes,  where  Spinaway, 
Nougat,  Gang  Forward,  aud  Carnelion  were  all  in  the  race ;  but 
■coming  again  at  the  finish,  just  when  Carnelion  had  succeeded  in 
shaking  off  Spinaway,  and  running  with  unflinching  game- 
sess,  she  as  nearly  as  possible  caught  Sir  A.  de  Rothschild’s 
horse  on  the  post,  and  was  only  beaten  at  last  by  a  head. 
The  riding  both  of  Osborne  and  of  Maidment  was  well  worth 
seeing,  aud  the  race  was  quite  one  of  the  best  Cup  contests  of 
the  year.  Spinaway  ran,  as  usual,  a  game  honest  mare,  hut  could 
not  quite  stay  home,  and  the  distance  was  too  far  also  for  Balfe 
and  Kaiser.  Gang  Forward  appears  to  have  lost  his  form  alto¬ 
gether,  while  Carnelion  has  improved  wonderfully  by  his  training 
.hr  the  Cesarewitch,  in  which  race  he  ran  prominently  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance.  In  the  All-Aged  Stakes  Lowlander  made 
mincemeat  of  two  such  speedy  two-year-olds  as  Coomassie  and 
Farnese,  and  in  one  way  or  another  the  super-excellent  merits  of 
Galopin  are  being  continually  confirmed.  The  match  between 
Harmonides  and  Duke  of  Parma  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest, 
and  opinions  differed  widely  as  to  the  result.  Duke  of  Parma  was 
set  to  give  12  lbs.,  hut  an  excellent  judge  said  that  on  public  run¬ 
ning  there  was  not  more  than  5  lbs.  between  the  pair,  and  the  truth 
of  this  opinion  was  confirmed  to  the  letter,  for  after  a  good  race 
Harmonides  won,  giving  the  Cesarewitch  winner  about  a  7  lbs. 
beating.  The  Circular  Handicap  only  attracted  seven  runners  out 
©f  sixty  entries,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  innovation  was  looked 
on  with  disfavour  by  the  frequenters  of  Newmarket.  Scamp,  Lilian, 
Ladylove,  Peeping  Tom,  La  Coureuse,  and  Stray  Shot  were  among 
ihe  competitors,  and  Scamp  kept  up  his  reputation  for  running 
second  by  occupying  that  thankless  position  behind  Stray  Shot, 
who  stayed  the  two  miles,  and  won  easily  by  three  lengths. 
Ladylove  ran  respectably,  though  not  up  to  the  form  she  showed 
in  the  Newmarket  Oaks,  hut  she  could  not  give  a  stone  all  but  a 
pound  to  Stray  Shot.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  have  seen  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  circular  courses  at  Newmarket.  Such 
courses  are  an  abomination  which  cannot  he  avoided  where  space 
is  limited,  hut  it  is  a  mystery  why  they  should  he  introduced  at 
Newmarket,  where  there  are  such  matchless  straight  courses  of 
every  variety  of  length  and  gradient.  Surely  the  classic  flat  and 
the  Ancaster  and  Cambridgeshire  miles  are  good  enough  without 
inventing  a  merry-go-round  course  just  to  gratify  the  whims  of  a 
few  loungers  on  the  top  of  a  stand  who  are  too  lazy  to  drive  or 
gallop  about  the  Heath  from  one  winning  post  to  another. 


REVIEWS. 


WORDSWORTH’S  PROSE  WORKS.* 

THEEE  was  a  certain  prophet  who  died  and  was  buried ;  and 
his  friends  and  disciples  assembled  at  his  grave  for  many  days, 
and  much  people  came  there  to  learn  concerning  the  prophet  and 
his  acts,  and  to  take  example  by  them.  But  when  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  heard  that,  they  sent  men  with  axes  and  hammers  to 
build  the  prophet  a  new  sepulchre,  and  their  new  sepulchre  was  of 
evil  fashion  and  daubed  with  untempered  mortar ;  and  the  noise  of 
their  axes  and  hammers  was  grievous  to  the  people.  And  if  any 
man  besought  them  to  leave  the  tomb  in  peace,  they  called  him  a 
despiser  of  the  prophet,  and  reviled  him,  and  cast  stones  at  him. 
So  the  disciples  and  the  people  were  sore  disquieted ;  also  many 
strangers,  who  had  come  to  do  honour  to  the  prophet  and  to  learn 
good  things,  turned  hack  and  went  away  empty. 

We  have  forgotten  where  wo  read  this  fable,  and  of  what  pro¬ 
phet  it  was  told.  ■  But  something  very  like  it  is  constantly  prac¬ 
tised  on  the  great  names  of  English  literature.  We  are  threatened 
with  a  veritable  plague  of  sepulchre-building,  in  the  shape  of 
memoirs,  editions,  and  annotations.  There  are  various  known 
and  approved  methods  of  swelling  the  bricklayer’s  hill  on  these 
occasions.  One  way  is  to  drag  into  the  light,  with  great 
assumption  of  a  pious  reverence  for  the  author  and  of  a 
generous  desire  for  the  public  good,  productions  which  the 
author  himself  never  chose  that  the  public  should  see.  Another 
way  is  to  mix  up  a  small  quantity  of  new  writings  or  inform¬ 
ation  with  a  large  quantity  of  that  which  was  already  published 
and  perfectly  accessible.  Yet  another  way  is  to  collect  from 
divers  quarters  divers  jottings  and  reminiscences  more  or  less 

*  The  Prose  Works  of  William  Wordsworth.  For  the  First  Time  Col 
l-jcted,  &c.  Edited,  with  Preface.  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  B.  Grosart. 
3  vois.  London :  Moxon  &  Co.  1876. 


nearly  concerning  the  author  and  his  works,  and  to  throw  them 
into  tho  mass  under  the  common  shelter  of  bis  name.  Every  one 
of  these  devices  is  more  or  less  exemplified  in  the  work  before 
us,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  an  excellently  developed  specimen  of 
the  art  of  manufacturing  three  volumes.  Some  twelve  hundred 
pages  of  full-sized  octavo  may  well  he  a  surprise  to  those  who 
have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  considering  Wordsworth  as  a  writer 
of  prose  to  any  great  extent.  But  their  surprise  will  he  soon 
abated  by  the  discovery  that  the  title  is  a  misnomer.  A  book 
about  one-third  of  the  size  might  have  been  made  with  those 
materials  which  can  fairly  he  called  prose  works.  The  rest  is  a 
collection  of  notes,  correspondence,  and  miscellaneous  documents 
and  contributions  which  have  already  illustrated,  or  may  now  he 
found  to  illustrate,  Wordsworth’s  personal  and  poetical  biography. 
Mr.  Grosart  introduces  this  collection  with  a  preface  written  in  a 
singularly  disagreeable  and  affected  style,  and  in  a  tone  of  servile 
adulation  towards  Wordsworth,  mixed  with  railing  against  con¬ 
temporaries  guilty  of  real  or  supposed  offences  against  him,  which 
helps  one  to  understand  the  transition  of  the  word  sycophant  from 
its  Attic  to  its  modern  usage.  We  are  informed  that  Hazlitt’s 
“  eyes  were  spectacles,  not  ‘  seeing  eyes/  and  jaundice-yellow,” 
and  that  De  Quincey  was  “  a  monkey  with  a  man's  soul 
somehow  transmigrated  into  it.”  Moreover,  Emerson’s  re¬ 
collections  of  Wordsworth  in  the  “English  Traits”  “.belong  to 
the  same  underbred  category.”  The  particular  epithet  is  infelici¬ 
tous  ;  hut  on  turning  to  the  record  of  Mr.  Emerson's  keen  and  dis¬ 
criminating  judgment — which,  in  truth,  realizes  Wordsworth  for  a 
later  generation  better  than  almost  anything  in  these  volumes,  ex¬ 
cepting  always  the  short  hut  valuable  study  of  his  poetic  character 
contributed  by  a  poet  and  true  disciple,  Mr.  Aubrey  De  Yere — it  is 
easy  to  see  why  there  can  be  no  favour  for  it  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Grosart.  The  exalted  view  taken  by  the  editor  of  the  greatness 
and  solemnity  of  his  task  leads  him  also  to  a  somewhat  idle  parade 
of  editorial  care.  Instead  of  giving  the  needful  information  as  to 
date,  circumstances  of  production,  and  the  like,  with  each  piece  as 
it  comes,  he  constantly  refers  the  reader  hack  to  the  preface  to 
Yol.  I.  for  “  details  ”  which  sometimes  add  little  or  nothing  to  what 
appears  from  the  work  itself.  But  enough  of  this.  We  turn  to 
the  contents  of  the  hook,  which,  however  little  we  can  approve  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  brought  together,  are  nevertheless  of 
Wordsworth’s  writing,  and  as  such  claim  our  attention. 

The  political  and  occasional  pieces  collected  in  the  first  volume 
are  of  very  various  merit.  The  unpublished  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Llandaff  on  the  French  Revolution  (written  in  1793)  is  a  spirited 
and  well-written  pamphlet,  which  in  point  of  style  indeed  we  pre¬ 
fer  to  the  later  works.  The  matter  of  it  consists  simply  of  the 
Republican  maxims  and  arguments  then  current  among  young  and 
enthusiastic  members  of  the  Whig  party.  It  embodies  them, 
however,  in  a  compact  and  striking  form,  and,  if  it  had  been 
allowed  to  see  the  light,  might  not  improbably  have  attained  the 
honour  of  a  parody  in  the  Anti-Jacobin.  Then  follows  the  tract 
on  the  Convention  of  Cintra,  a  more  ambitious  and  finished 
publication,  hut,  with  all  respect  for  the  pious  warmth  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  Bishop  of  Lincoln’s  panegyric,  perhaps  less  likely  to  find 
readers  at  the  present  day.  It  is  of  considerable  length,  written  in 
the  formal  and  dogmatic  style  of  political  controversy  which  pre¬ 
vailed  at  the  time,  and  on  an  occasion  of  no  permanent  interest. 
We  suspect  that  the  editor  is  sensible  of  this,  for  he  carefully  avoids 
making  any  remarks  of  his  own,  and  does  not  so  much  as  refer 
the  reader  to  the  account  of  the  events  in  Napier’s  Peninsular  War; 
whether  because  he  presumes  it  to  be  already  known,  or  because 
he  thinks  the  reader  would  not  look  at  it,  or  because  he  has  not 
looked  at  it  himself,  we  leave  to  the  consideration  of  the  curious. 
We  shall  imitate  his  judicious  reticence  on  the  particular  matters 
in  controversy,  and  merely  point  out  that  the  work  contains  pas¬ 
sages  which  show  considerable  political  insight  on  more  general 
subjects,  and  indeed  may  fairly  claim  the  rank  of  political  pro¬ 
phecies.  Thus  we  find  the  European  importance  of  the  straggle 
against  the  French  power  in  Spain  quite  distinctly  appreciated, 
and,  what  is  more  remarkable,  a  confident  expectation  of  Italian 
and  German  unity  as  events  both  inevitable  and  desirable,  and  a 
prediction  that  “  the  smaller  states  must  disappear  and  merge  in 
the  large  nations  and  wide-spread  languages.”  We  next  come 
upon  two  addresses  to  the  freeholders  of  Westmoreland  (1S18), 
where  the  Jacobin  of  1793  stoutly  defends  property  qualifications 
and  the  control  of  Parliamentary  representation  hv  great  county 
families.  This  complete  conversion  from  Whig  to  Tory  common¬ 
places  during  the  course  of  the  war  was  ordinary  enough  with 
other  men,  hut  for  that  very  reason  extraordinary  in  Wordsworth. 
The  development  of  the  political  faculty  in  his  mind  seems  to 
have  been  at  this  time  arrested.  Whether  he  touches  on  domestic 
politics  in  pamphlets  or  in  letters,  his  thought  has  no  real  grasp  or 
constructive  power ;  he  merely  reiterates  the  stock  phrases  iu  hotter 
language  than  usual.  On  the  questions  of  Catholic  Relief  and  the 
Reform  Bill  no  ignorant  partisan’s  judgment  could  have  been  more 
completely  enthralled  by  vulgar  panic.  In  his  protest  against  the 
Poor-law  of  1S34  (published  as  an  appendix  to  his  poems),  and  in 
some  occasional  pieces  on  education,  his  native  shrewdness  struggles 
at  a  disadvantage,  though  not  without  intervals  of  success,  under 
the  yoke  of  sentimental  commonplace  and  ultra-clerical  timidity. 

The  interest  of  the  second  volume  is  of  a  far  different  and  more 
satisfying  kind.  Here  the  poet  is  in  his  own  element ;  his  literary 
j  udgment,  to  whatever  degree  it  may  command  assent  in  particular 
cases,  is  the  fruit  of  powerful  and  independent  thinking.  The 
generous  vindication  of  Burns,  long  past  as  is  the  immediate  reason 
for  it,  still  deserves  life  by  a  double  title.  But  the  most  important 
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things  on  this  head  are  the  apologetic  or  polemic  essays  on  the 
true  principles  of  poetry.  Wordsworth’s  criticism  has  so  thoroughly 
produced  its  effect  that  we  are  already  apt  to  forget  how  much  we 
owe  to  him  for  breaking  through  the  superstitions  of  the  former 
generation  in  the  matter  of  poetic  diction,  and  boldly  proclaiming 
that  poetry  ought  to  be  written  in  plain  English—*1  the  real  lan¬ 
guage  of  men.”  This  is  one  of  the  good  deeds  for  whose  sake  much 
is  to  be  given,  and  at  need  forgiven ;  and  if  Wordsworth  was  in 
some  degree  too  hasty  and  exclusive  in  his  attack  on  the  artificial 
school  of  poetry ;  if  he  did  carry  out  his  endeavours  to  hold  up  the 
light  of  a  contrary  example  with  a  thoroughness  and  severity  such 
that  at  times  overstrained  simplicity  became  bald,  and  directness 
tedious  ;  if  it  is  even  something  bard  to  keep  one's  gravity  on  find¬ 
ing  him  fully  persuaded  that  the  prolix  narration  of  such  a  poem 
as  the  “  Idiot  Boy”  is  “rapid  and  impassioned”;  yet  none  of  these 
things  must  he  suffered  to  abate  our  acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom 
and  insight  that  struck  the  evil  of  vicious  writing  at  its  root,  and 
restored  English  song  to  a  free  and  healthy  life.  Ilis  noblo 
description  of  the  Poet’s  character  is  well  known,  yet  we  cannot 
but  cite  it  here  : — 

What  is  a  Poot  ?  To  whom  doos  he  address  himself?  And  what 
language  is  to  be  expected  from  him  ?• — He  is  a  man  speaking  to  men  :  a 
man,  it  is  true,  endowed  with  more  lively  sensibility,  more  enthusiasm  and 
tenderness,  who  has  a  greater  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  soul,  than  are  supposed  to  be  common  among  mankind  ;  a  man 
pleased  with  his  own  passions  and  volitions,  and  who  rejoices  more  than 
other  men  in  the  spirit  of  life  that  is  in  him  ;  delighting  to  contemplate 
similar  volitions  and  passions  as  manifested  in  the  goings-on  of  the  Universe, 
and  habitually  impelled  to  create  them  where  he  does  not  find  them.  To 
these  qualities  he  has  added  a  disposition  to  he  affected  more  than  other 
men  by  absent  things  as  if  they  were  present ;  an  ability  of  conjuring  up  in 
himself  passions,  which  are  indeed  far  from  being  the  same  as  those  pro¬ 
duced  by  real  events,  yet  (especially  in  those  parts  of  the  general  sympathy 
which  are  pleasing  and  delightful)  do  more  nearly  resemble  the  passions 
produced  by  real  events  than  anything  which,  from  the  motions  of  their 
own  minds  merely,  other  men  are  accustomed  to  feel  in  themselves : — 
whence,  and  from  practice,  he  has  acquired  a  greater  readiness  and  power 
in  expressing  what  ho  thinks  and  feels,  and  especially  those  thoughts  and 
feelings  which,  by  his  own  choice,  or  from  the  structure  of  his  own  .mind, 
arise  in  him  without  immediate  external  excitement. 

****** 

The  Man  of  science  seeks  truth  as  a  remote  and  unknown  benefactor ;  he 
cherishes  and  loves  it  in  his  solitude  :  the  Poet,  singing  a  song  in  which  all 
human  beings  join  with  him,  rejoices  in  the  presence  of  truth  as  our  visible 
friend  and  hourly  companion.  Poetry  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all 
knowledge ;  it  is  the  impassioned  expression  which  is  in  the  countenance  of 
all  Science.  Emphatically  may  it  he  said  of  the  Poet,  as  Shakspeare  hath 
said  of  [man,  “  that  he  looks  before  and  after.”  He  is  the  rock  of  defence 
for  human  nature;  an  upholder  and  preserver,  carrying  everywhere  with 
him  relationship  and  love.  In  spite  of  difference  of  soil  and  climate,  of 
language  and  manners,  of  laws  and  customs  :  in  spite  of  things  silently  gone 
out  of  mind,  and  things  violently  destroyed ;  the  Poet  hinds  together  by 
passion  and  knowledge  the  vast  empire  of  human  society,  as  it  is  spread 
over  the  whole  earth,  and  over  all  time. 

"When  Wordsworth  exposes  the  fallacies  latent  in  the  ordinary  divi¬ 
sion  of  prose  and  poetry  as  things  wholly  different  in  kind,  and 
explains  the  reasons  why  metre  is  the  natural  and  fitting  accom¬ 
paniment  and  outward  symbol  of  poetry,  though  so-called  “  poetic 
diction  ”  is  a  mere  parasitic  growth,  be  speaks  with  the  authority 
of  combined  genius  and  experience,  and  teaches  lessons  of  perma¬ 
nent  value.  For  the  rest,  it  was  almost  the  custom  of  his  time  for 
poets  to  record  in  a  critical  form  the  principles  and  precepts  they 
acted  upon.  The  custom  was  a  good  one,  but  has  iu  great  measure 
fallen  out  of  use.  Sir  Henry  Taylor  has  in  part  continued  it; 
our  other  living  poets,  with  one  brilliant  exception,  have  omitted  it. 

The  third  volume  contains  (besides  other  things  of  which  we 
shall  say  no  more  than  has  already  been  said  or  hinted  incidentally) 
all  the  notes  on  Wordsworth's  poems  published  at  various  times 
by  himself,  together  with  unpublished  notes  dictated  by  him  to 
Miss  Fenwick,  and  known  ns  the  I.F.  MSS.  These  last  add  a  good 
deal  of  biographical  illustration  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  surround¬ 
ings  of  particular  compositions.  Mr.  Grosart,  after  his  manner, 
introduces  them  in  language  of  intolerable  extravagance,  but  then- 
real  value  is  probably  considerable.  To  form  any  estimate  of  it 
beyond  a  mere  guess  would  require  a  careful  reading  through  of 
the  whole  of  the  poems;  and,  in  fact,  a  new  edition  of  the  poems 
would  have  been  a  much  more  convenient  place  for  them.  One 
cannot  help  remarking,  however,  that  if  earlier  poets  had  habitually 
treated  their  own  works  with  this  luxury  of  annotation,  there  might 
have  been  some  difficulty  iu  bringing  them  safely  down  to  posterity 
under  such  a  load  of  extraneous  matter. 


WYLD’S  PHYSICS  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  SENSES* 

LJAIIE  author  of  this  work  has  selected  a  largo  and  difficult 
-1-  subject,  for  the  proper  handling  of  which  many  separate  in¬ 
tellectual  qualifications  are  necessary.  A  thorough  familiarity 
with  the  methods  of  physical  science  and  with  the  recent  appli¬ 
cations  of  these  methods  to  the  phenomena  of  the  senses,  a  habit 
of  close  and  patient  psychological  redaction,  and  a  clear  and  steady 
vision  for  the  philosophical  results  of  scientific  discovery,  may  he 
regarded  as  a  sine  qua  nun  in  the  pursuit  of  this  comprehensive 
inquiry.  We  may  as  well  say  at  onee  that  Mr.  Wyld  will  he 
found  greatly  wanting  with  respect  to  each  of  these  essentials, 
lie  tells  us  that  when,  more  than  twenty-two  years  ago,  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  explore  the  tortuous  paths  which  lead  through  the 
region  of  sensation  and  its  interpretation,  he  rashly  uudertook  to 
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handle  a  new  and  very  intricate  subject,  hut  that  since  that  time 
these  topics  have  engrossed  a  “  considerable  portion  ”  of  his  at¬ 
tention  (Preface,  p.  ix.)  At  the  conclusion  of  his  wurk,  however, 
Mr.  Wyld  is  more  candid,  and  informs  us  that  his  task  has 
“  exercised  agreeably  a  portion  of  the  evening  of  a  life  which  has 
been  devoted  mostly  to  very  different  pursuits”  (p.  535).  We 
gather  from  this  that  the  physics  and  philosophy  of  sensation  have 
been  taken  up  late  in  life  as  a  pleasant  diversion  from  other  occu¬ 
pations,  and  we  think  this  inference  is  amply  verified  by  internal 
evidence.  One  is  really  staggered  attlie  courage  of  a  man  who  under¬ 
takes  to  discuss  the  physics  of  the  senses  in  the  year  1875,  and  is  yet 
palpably  unacquainted  with  the  vast  field  of  experiment  recently 
opened  up  by  German  savants.  It  would  he  quite  as  great  an 
anomaly  for  a  writer  in  Germany  to  discourse  on  tho  origin  and 
development  of  life,  and  take  no  notice  of  the  works  of  Darwiu 
and  Spencer,  as  for  a  writer  in  this  country  to  seek  to  interpret  the 
physical  phenomena  of  the  senses  without  alluding  to  the  epoch- 
making  works  of  Helmholtz  in  acoustics  and  optics.  Yet  Mr. 
Wyld  is  manifestly  ignorant  of  these  researches,  and  his  two  or 
three  references  to  Helmholtz  are  based  on  a  perusal  of  his  trans¬ 
lated  lectures,  aud  do  not  touch  on  that  thinker’s  leading  discoveries. 
With  respect  to  psychology  as  well  as  to  philosophical  reasoning 
Mr.  Wyld  is  on  a  level  with  the  generation  which  received  its 
teaching  from  the  extreme  section  of  the  narrow  and  cautious 
Scotch  school.  We  can  discover  in  this  volume  no  evidence  of 
any  attentive  study  of  recent  psychology,  while  all  manner  of 
metaphysical  fallacies  are  perpetrated  in  delightful  ignorance  of  the 
keen  and  searching  criticisms  by  which  they  have  of  late  again  and 
again  been  dissolved.  At  the  same  lime  Mr.  YVyld  makes  one 
spasmodic  attempt  to  bring  the  common-sense  philosophy  which  he 
adopts  from  Iieid  into  relation  to  modern  scientific  thought.  And 
how  does  he  seek  to  effect  this  ?  By  addressing  himself  exclusively 
to  two  recently  published  popular  lectures — the  one  on  Protoplasm, 
by  Mr.  Huxley,  and  the  other  delivered  by  Mr.  Tyndall  before  the 
British  Association.  After  this  we  may  perhaps  understand  how 
Mr.  Wyld  may  have  found  his  course  of  study  a  pleasant  occupa¬ 
tion  for  the  evening  of  life. 

It  would  he  unedifying,  even  if  it  were  practicable,  to  follow 
Mr.  Wyld  through  his  discussion  of  the  multitudinous  array  of 
subjects  which  find  a  place  in  this  volume.  WThen  we  say  that 
the  author  attempts  to  give  a  popular  exposition  of  the  sciences  of 
organism  and  life,  of  the  various  hypothetical  conceptions  of  matter 
in  its  final  analysis,  of  the  physics  of  light  and  sound,  of  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  special  senses,  of  the  general  laws 
of  the  nervous  system,  and,  in  addition,  to  construct  a  perfect  philo¬ 
sophy  of  the  senses — that  is  to  say,  a  final  interpretation  of  mind 
and  cognition  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  matter  and  objective  exist¬ 
ence  on  the  other — and,  beyond  all  this,  to  supply  an  account  at 
once  biographical  and  critical  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophy, 
the  reader  will  understand  that  we  scarcely  feel  ourselves  equal  to  the 
task  of  appreciating  so  vast  an  intellectual  achievement.  We  cau 
only  venture  to  touch  on  certain  details  in  this  splendid  scheme 
with  which  we  feel  some  degree  of  familiarity. 

Of  Mr.  Wyld’s  command  of  the  scientific  facts  connected  with 
the  senses  we  have  already  spoken.  The  total  ignorance  of  (he 
author  respecting  recent  investigations  into  the  nature  of  vision 
forces  itself  on  our  notice  again  and  again.  For  example,  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  difficult  subject  of  visual  direction  (Chap,  xix.), 
be  contents  himself  with  taking  the  views  of  Reid,  Hamilton, 
and  Dr.  l'orteriield  as  embodying  the  latest  knowledge  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  So  again,  in  alluding  to  the  views  of  “  some  of  the  most 
eminent  writers”  respecting  the  “corresponding  points”  of  the 
retinas  and  the  phenomena  of  double  and  single  vision  (p.  220), 
Mr.  Wyld  abides  by  bis  good  old  authorities,  and  makes  110  use  of 
the  fund  of  new  research  and  interpretation  which  lies  in  Helm¬ 
holtz's  great  work  on  Physiological  Optics.  Once  more,  the  writer, 
with  almost  a  touching  credulity,  imagines  that  the  precise  func¬ 
tions  of  the  retinal  cones  and  rods  in  transforming-  ether-vibrations 
into  molecular  movements  of  the  nervous  tissue  are  a  simple  and  self- 
evident  matter,  wholly  unaware  of  the  ample  discussions  which 
are  now  being  carried  on  by  German  anatomists  and  physiologists 
on  this  very  point. 

So  much  for  the  author’s  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  his  science. 
Does  it  fare  better  with  bis  powers  of  scientific  reasoning?  Let 
us  judge  of  these  by  examining  the  most  considerable  attempt  in 
the  volume  to  supply  an  original  scientific  theory — namely,  the 
endeavour  to  find  a  physical  cause  for  the  phenomenon  of  single 
vision  (Chapter  xviii.)  Mr.  Wyld  boldly  denies  that  in  any  case 
the  two  visual  impressions  coalesce: — 

Even  when  they  [the  two  images]  seem  to  coalesce,  there  are  still  two 
impressions  made,  one  on  each  retina,  and  a  corresponding  impulse  is  from 
each  of  these  membi’anes  sent  to  the  brain  and  to  the  mind,  though  from 
the  close  resemblance  of  the  two  impressions  we  have  great  difficulty  iu  dis¬ 
tinguishing  tho  one  from  the  other. — P.  2x6. 

That  is  to  say,  two  sensational  raps,  so  to  speak,  corresponding  to 
the  two  retinal  impressions,  are  given  at  the  door  of  the  mind, 
situated  in  the  sensorium,  wherever  this  may  happen  to  be.  But 
the  likeness  of  two  impressions  does  not  prove  a  difficulty  to 
the  distinguishing  mind,  except  in  the  case  of  corresponding  points, 
for  in  seeing  double  we  have  two  precisely  similar  images,  and  feel 
no  tendency  to  confound  one  with  the  other.  How  is  this  ?  Here 
Mr.  Wyld  calls  in  the  aid  of  his  physical  cause.  He  assumes  that 
iu  the  sensorium  the  two  optic  nerves  mingle  their  fibres  in  such  a 
way  that  the  threads  connected  with  any  two  corresponding  points 
are  brought  into  close  juxtaposition.  Thus  in  the  case  of  an  object 
throwing  images  on  corresponding  tracts  of  the  two  retinae,  “  tiia 
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same  portion  of  the  sensory  must  receive  the  two  impulses,  and 
the  object  will  appear  single,  because  the  two  retinal  images  are 
there  superimposed”  (p.  225).  (The  italics  are  our  own.)  In  other 
words,  the  mind  now  encounters  a  difficulty  in  distinguishing  the 
two  raps  made  at  its  door,  not  because  they  are  so  exactly  alike, 
but  because  they  are  made  on  precisely  the  same  spot  of  this  door. 
Mr.  Wvld  does  not  of  course  suppose  that  the  fibres  leading  from 
any  two  corresponding  points  actually  coalesce — facts  are  too  patently 
opposed  to  this — but  he  conceives  that  the  mind  is  spread  out 
through  the  “  sensory”  in  such  a  way  that  similar  impressions  arriv¬ 
ing  in  any  one  locality  are  pretty  sure  to  be  mixed  up.  It  is  really 
painful  to  pick  out  flaws  in  such  a  pretty  and  ingenious  theory  as 
this,  yet  we  must  not  shrink  from  the  task.  First  of  all  then, 
while  there  are  facts,  such  as  the  increased  brightness  of  a  white 
surface  seen  with  both  eyes,  which  appear  at  first  to  lend  support 
to  this  theory,  other  facts  are  entirely  opposed  to  it.  Thus  the 
simple  experience  that  in  looking  at  an  object  first  with  one  eye 
then  with  the  other  we  have  two  similar  impressions  on  corre¬ 
sponding  parts  of  the  retina,  and  yet  feel  these  two  to  be  distinctly 
unlike ;  and,  further,  the  phenomena  of  stereoscopic  vision  which 
prove  that  two  colours  projected  on  corresponding  points  are 
always  seen  to  be  distinct  impressions,  go  to  show  that,  even  sup¬ 
posing  that  the  fibres  commingle  in  the  central  region  as  Mr. 
Wyld  assumes,  the  messages  conveyed  by  the  two  sets  are  capable 
of  being  received  in  perfect  integrity.  In  the  second  place,  Mr. 
Wyld’s  theory  rests  on  a  wholly  mistaken  view  of  the  nature  of 
the  mind,  and  seems  indeed  to  regard  it  as  actually  extended 
through  the  central  regions.  To  suppose  that  the  neural  processes 
propagated  along  two  fibres  must  affect  consciousness  in  a  similar 
manner  just  because  these  fibres  have  a  certain  local  proximity,  is 
to  attribute  to  the  mind  some  of  the  qualities  of  extended  matter. 
And  this  Mr.  Wyld  certainly  does  when  he  speaks  of  the  mind 
receiving  the  two  images  superimposed.  In  reality,  the  mind  is 
wholly  unaware  of  the  local  arrangements  of  the  “  sensory  ”  as  well 
as  of  the  conducting  fibres.  All  that  we  are  conscious  of  is  the 
local  orr|er  of  the  sensations  occasioned  by  the  stimulation  of  the 
several  fibres,  and  the  only  requisite  for  this  is  that  the  feeling 
belonging  to  every  distinct  fibre  or  simple  fascicle  of  fibres  should 
be  itself  distinguishable.  The  conditions  which  determine  the 
coalescence  of  two  impressions  in  single  vision  are  clearly  the  order 
of  our  daily  experience.  Any  two  impressions,  even  heterogeneous 
ones,  which  are  habitually  experienced  together  tend  to  blend 
into  one  inseparable  impression.  Of  course  this  blending  involves 
the  formation  of  nervous  connexions  in  the  cerebral  centres ;  but 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  mere  proximity  of  the  conducting 
fibres  on  entering  the  sensorium.  Further,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  single  vision,  like  all  other  vision,  is  something  more  than  a 
sensation — namely,  a  sensation  plus  an  interpretation.  Singleness 
of  vision  means  seeing  but  one  objeet,  and  takes  place,  as  might  be 
expected,  exactly  in  those  circumstances  in  which  experience  has 
taught  us  to  infer  the  existence  of  a  single  object. 

A  writer  who  can  so  easily  mistake  a  semblance  of  scientific 
explanation  for  its  reality  is  hardly  likely  to  be  very  trustworthy 
in  his  philosophical  conclusions.  Mr.  Wyld  tells  us  at  the  outset 
that  it  is  his  object  to  establish  the  existence  of  an  immaterial 
and  spiritual  element  in  nature.  It  may  be  possible  to  do  this,  but 
it  certainly  will  not  be  done  by  Mr.  Wyld's  style  of  reasoning.  It 
is  easy  to  urge  metaphysical  objections  against  brain  movements 
being  the  cause  of  something  so  unlike  themselves  as  sensation  and 
thought ;  and  it  is  still  more  easy  to  moralize  grandiloquently  on  the 
demeaning  aspects  of  the  belief  that  it  is  solely  “  this  small  mass 
of  soft  pulpy  granular  matter  ”  that  constitutes  man — as  if  any  one 
ever  seriously  held  such  on  absurd  contradiction  of  fact — and  to 
expatiate  on  the  elevating  influence  of  the  conception  of  a  spiritual 
principle  in  nature.  But  we  fear  that  this  kind  of  rhetoric  has 
lost  its  argumentative  force.  The  doctrine  of  an  all-sustaining 
spiritual  force  must  be  proved,  not  by  outbursts  of  the  lower  order 
of  pulpit  sentiment,  but  by  a  calm  comprehensive  view  of  all  the 
facts,  and  by  a  careful  and  exhaustive  examination  of  their  signi¬ 
ficance. 

There  is  an  easy,  rambling  style  in  Mr.  Wyld’s  book  which,  if 
it  does  not  add  to  its  force,  certainly  redeems  it  from  oppressive¬ 
ness.  The  author  has  a  singular  faculty  for  moralizing.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  the  palate  and  taste 
(Chap,  xxi.),  he  undertakes  to  vindicate  this  much-abused  sense 
from  the  charge  of  being  a  low  animal  ingredient  in  the  organism. 
He  finds  in  it  a  certain  dignity  as  holding  “  the  custodiership  of 
the  animal  wants,”  and  adds  some  curious  speculations  on  the 
social  and  political  advantages  of  a  moderate  indulgence  in  the 
pleasures  of  taste  at  the  convivial  gathering  and  public  dinner. 
As  to  the  language  of  the  book,  it  is  quite  in  keeping  with  the 
popular  and  rather  slipshod  methods  of  reasoning  adopted.  At 
places  it  becomes  rather  too  familiar,  and  even  provincial,  as  in 
such  expressions  as  “  a  one,”  “  slump,”  &c.  We  dare  say  Mr. 
Wyld’s  book  will  prove  agreeable  reading  to  a  certain  order  of 
minds,  with  firmly-established  beliefs,  and  not  critical  as  to  exact¬ 
ness  of  thought ;  but  it  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  properly  scientific 
or  philosophical  character. 


POPULAR  TALES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN.* 

"PROPOSALS  have  been  made  of  late  at  various  times  to  found 
among  us  a  “  Folklore  Society,”  either  as  an  independent  in¬ 
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stitution  or  as  a  section  of  one  of  our  Anthropological  Societies. 
One  of  its  principal  aims  would  of  course  be  the  systematic  collec¬ 
tion,  examination,  and  preservation  of  those  relics  of  popular  tradi¬ 
tion  which  still  exist  among  our  common  people,  in  spite  of  the 
onward  march  of  education,  or  which  lie  scattered  about  the  wide 
field  of  our  literature,  sometimes  in  isolated  fragments,  sometimes 
in  heaps  of  various  dimensions.  In  other  countries  much  has 
already  been  done  with  a  like  purpose,  the  work  being  often  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  aid  of  learned  Societies  or  even  the  patronage  of 
Government ;  but  among  ourselves  the  task  has  been  mainly  left  to 
the  unassisted  hands  of  such  enthusiasts  as  were  willing  to  devote 
their  time  to  making  local  collections.  Some  of  these  collections 
are,  it  is  true,  excellent — Mr.  J.  F.  Campbell’s  Popular  Tales  of  the 
West  Hir/hlands,  for  instance,  being  in  its  way  a  model  book  ;  but 
no  English  work  has  as  yet  appeared  which  gives  at  all  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  account  of  the  whole  mass  of  either  the  songs  or  the  stories 
now  or  formerly  current  among  the  peasantry  of  ourislands,  or  which 
attempts  to  codify  the  various  and  often  conflicting  laws  in  force 
among  the  fairy  population  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  volume  now  before  us,  the  work  of  a  foreign  scholar  who  is 
evidently  quite  conversant  with  our  language  and  literature,  is  a 
very  creditable  attempt  to  supply  the  deficiency  to  some  extent,  so 
far  as  our  popular  tales  are  concerned,  or  at  least  to  convey  some 
idea  of  the  various  works,  many  of  them  but  little  known  to  the 
general  reader,  which  have  been  devoted  to  different  branches  of 
the  subject.  The  first  of  the  three  parts  into  which  it  is  divided 
deals  with  tales  “  of  Aryan  origin,”  and  “  relative  to  the  heroes  of 
Ossian,”  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  Scotch  and  Irish  col¬ 
lections  of  Campbell,  Chambers,  and  Kenned3r,  England  supplying 
little  more  than  the  stories  of  “Tom  Thumb,”  “Jack  the  Giant 
Killer,”  and  “  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.”  The  second  part,  under 
the  general  title  of  “  Fairy  Tales,”  deals  with  stories  relating  to 
spirits  haunting  woods,  fields,  hills,  and  waters,  to  such  familiar 
and  domestic  sprites  as  Brownies,  Banshees,  and  the  like,  and 
to  visitors  from  the  world  of  ghosts.  For  the  contents  of  this 
part,  as  well  as  of  the  third,  which  is  devoted  to  historical,  reli¬ 
gious,  and  local  legends,  M.  Brueyre  is  chiefly  indebted,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  collections  already  mentioned,  to  those  of  Waldron, 
Kitson,  Ilalliwell,  Croker,  Keightley,  Hunt,  Henderson,  and  a  few 
others.  In  all  he  has  quoted  a  hundred  tales,  besides  variants,  but 
many  of  them  are  given  in  an  abridged  form.  To  many  of  the 
stories  notes  are  appended,  in  which  they  are  compared  with 
kindred  tales  from  other  lands,  and  in  some  cases  an  attempt  is 
made  to  explain  their  hidden  meaning.  To  the  whole  is  prefixed 
an  introduction,  testifying  to  a  wide  range  of  reading,  in  which 
M.  Brueyre  deals  with  the  subject  of  popular  mythology  in  general, 
and  that  known  to  our  own  islands  in  particular. 

M.  Brueyre  belongs  to  the  school  of  critics  who  not  only  attri¬ 
bute  to  popular  tales  a  very  high  antiquity,  but  admit  them  as 
evidence  bearing  upon  the  early  history  and  pristine  religion  of  the 
peoples  among  whom  they  are  current.  Whether  we  consider,  he 
says,  the  migrations  of  the  Aryans  from  the  high  tablelands  of 
Asia  to  the  extremities  of  Gaul,  the  invasions  of  the  Visigoths  in 
Provence  and  in  Spain,  or  the  conquests  of  the  Normans  in 
England,  France,  or  Sicily,  the  tales  which  these  peoples  have 
sown  on  their  way  are  for  us  the  white  pebbles  of  Hop-o’-my- 
Thumb  which  enable  us  to  recognize  the  traces  of  their  passage. 
Of  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  foreign  origin  of  the  kindred 
stories  familiar  to  the  peasants  of  different  parts  of  Europe  he  dis¬ 
poses  in  a  very  few  words.  For,  even  if  inclined  to  admit  that  the 
educated  classes  in  the  middle  ages  were  brought  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Oriental  fiction,  he  will  not  allow  that  the  unlettered 
masses  were  to  any  extent  affected  by  it,  much  less  that  their 
minds  were  so  impregnated  by  it  as  to  keep  its  memory  alive  for 
the  amusement  of  their  winter  evenings  as  well  among  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Scotland  as  on  the  steppes  of  Russia  or  the  plains  of 
Brittany.  No  creations  of  literary  fiction  ever  sink  down  in  our 
days,  he  says,  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  strata  of  society.  No 
French  or  German  peasant  is  acquainted  with  the  tales  of  Nodier 
or  Hoffmann  ;  the  adventures  of  Gulliver  are  not  familiar  to  the 
Irish  bogtrotter.  And  therefore  the  mediaeval  literary  origin  of 
popular  tales  must  be  set  aside  as  a  delusion,  and  the  majority  of 
the  stories  which  are  familiar  to  all  the  Indo-European  peoples 
must  be  considered  as  “  those  which  their  ancestors  possessed  in 
common  when  they  lived  in  Bactriana.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  account  for  the 
spread  of  those  stories  which  the  common  people  of  so  many  lands 
have  preserved  in  their  memories,  but  the  hypothesis  that  many  of 
them  were  introduced  into  Europe  at  a  comparatively  modern  period 
cannot  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  It  is  quite  true  that  such  tales  as 
Hoffmann  wrote  are  for  the  most  part  unsuited  to  the  taste  of  the 
cottage ;  but  that  it  is  possible  for  a  story  to  pass  from  print  to 
oral  tradition  is  proved  by  the  existence  in  thousands  of  memories 
of  the  French  version  of  Cinderella.  Long  ago  a  folk-tale,  it'  is 
still  told  in  the  East  of  Europe  in  its  old  barbaric  form ;  but 
among  ourselves  it  almost  always  assumes  the  civilized  shape  given 
to  it  by  Perrault,  easily  to  be  recognized  by  the  fortunate  error  bv 
which  the  slipper  of  vair,  or  fur,  was  turned  into  one  of  verve,  or 
glass.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that,  because  a  tale  is  of 
foreign  origin,  therefore  it  must  have  been  introduced  by  means  of 
literature.  There  has  always  existed  among  unlettered  peoples  a 
class  of  professional  story-tellers,  and  they  have  naturally  been 
ever  on  the  look-out  for  additions  to  their  stock  in  trade,  so  that  a 
new  importation  might  readily  be  passed  on  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  become  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  memory,  without 
i  ever  being  manipulated  by  the  copyist  or  the  printer.  The 
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legend  of  the  life  of  Buddha,  for  instance,  has  been  found  current 
as  a  popular  tale  among-  some  of  the  wild  dwellers  of  Turkish  ex¬ 
traction  in  South  Siberia  ;  preserved  by  oral  tradition,  no  doubt, 
and  linked  with  its  Indian  original  only  by  a  chain  of  story¬ 
tellers. 

The  principal  danger  involved  in  an  unhesitating  belief  in  the 
original  “  Bactrianic  ”  existence  of  our  nursery  tales  is  that  of 
laying  too  much  stress  upon  the  evidence  they  are  supposed  to 
yield  with  reference  to  the  moral  and  religious  ideas  of  our  re¬ 
mote  ancestors.  What  M.  Brueyre  terms  “  mythic  ”  or  “  Aryan  ” 
tales  may  really  be  expansions  of  venerable  myths,  but  their  im¬ 
portance  varies  greatly  with  the  original  home  assigned  to  those 
myths,  with  the  conflicting  views  which  fix  the  region  of  their 
at  least  partial  development  in  India  or  in  Central  Asia.  Classify¬ 
ing  the  episodes  which  compose  these  mythic  tales,  and  which 
“  are  themselves  myths,”  M.  Brueyre  reduces  their  number  to 
eighty.  These  he  regards  as  symbols  of  the  partial  phenomena 
which  compose  the  general  action  represented  by  the  tales,  those 
tales  being  illustrations  of  the  laws  in  accordance  with  which  the 
great  forces  of  nature  are  exerted.  This  may  really  be  the  case, 
and  at  all  events  it  is  easy,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little  ingenuity,  to 
make  the  evidence  brought  forward  square  with  the  desired  verdict ; 
but  it  is  extremely  perilous  to  assume  that  a  standpoint  is  secure,  and 
thence  to  leap  undoubtingly  to  a  remote  conclusion.  The  only 
safe  method  of  dealing  with  these  tales  is,  first  to  trace  each  one  to 
its  earliest  obtainable  form,  and  then  to  begin  to  investigate  its 
hidden  meaning.  Thus  the  stories  of  “  Tom  Thumb,”  “  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,”  and  “  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,”  with  which  M. 
Brueyre  commences  his  collection,  evidently  owe  their  present 
forms  to  literary  workmanship,  and  require  to  be  greatly  pruned 
before  they  can  be  credited  with  a  mythical  nature.  It  is  indeed 
to  the  excellent  collection  of  West  Highland  tales  made  by  Mr. 
Campbell  that  M.  Brueyre  is  principally  indebted  for  such  stories 
as  can  fairly  put  forward  a  claim  to  be  considered  genuinely 
popular  and  antique.  But  even  into  them  a  large  mixture  of  foreign 
ingredients  has  entered.  The  story  of  “  The  Sea  Maiden,”  which 
M.  Brueyre  quotes,  is  full  of  incidents  which  seem  to  be  alien  to 
ancient  Celtic  manners  and  mythology,  so  far  as  we  are  acquainted 
with  them  ;  while  they  bear  a  suspicious  resemblance  to  passages  in 
stories  current  towards  the  East,  which  are  not  out  of  keeping  with 
the  traditions  and  religious  beliefs  of  the  races  among  whom  they 
are  told.  In  one  of  the  variants  of  “  The  Sea  Maiden  ”  (Campbell, 
i.,  ioi),  a  lion  is  introduced,  which  appears  to  be  surprised  at  find¬ 
ing  itself  on  the  western  shores  of  Scotland,  for  it  asks  its  com¬ 
panion,  a  rat,  “  What,  lad,  is  thy  notion  of  myself  being  in  such  a 
place  as  this?”  Whereupon  the  rat  sensibly  replies,  “  Well,  I 
have  no  notion,  but  that  it  is  not  there  the  like  of  you 
ought  to  be,  but  about  the  banks  of  rivers.”  If  the 
story  were  gifted  with  self-consciousness,  and  could  express 
its  feelings  in  words,  it  is  probable  that  it  would  give  utterance  to 
a  similar  feeling  of  surprise  at  finding  itself  in  so  chilly  and  moist 
a  climate. 

In  the  same  way  another  of  the  West  Highland  tales, 
quoted  by  M.  Brueyre  in  the  division  of  “  Contes  rappelant  des 
ovenements  historiques  locaux,”  has  about  it  a  foreign,  if  not  a 
decidedly  Eastern,  air.  There  were  once  two  brothers  in  one  farm, 
and  each  had  a  son  ;  “  and  one  of  the  brothers  died,  and  he  left 
his  brother  guardian.”  The  orphan  boy  grew  up,  and  at  length 
went  wandering  about  the  world  in  search  of  a  beautiful  maiden 
of  whom  he  had  dreamed.  After  some  time  he  found  her,  in  the 
person  of  the  daughter  of  “  the  Bailie  of  London,”  and  soon  won 
her  heart.  Hearing  from  her  that  “  it  is  the  law  of  this  country 
that  no  one  must  be  married  unless  the  Bailie  himself  gives  her  by 
the  hand  to  her  bridegroom,”  he  contrives  to  receive  his  sweetheart, 
under  a  disguise,  from  that  confiding  magistrate.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  gained  the  Bailie's  good  will  by  the  acuteness  he  had  shown 
in  discoursing  in  enigmatical  language  with  “  a  Sassanach  gentle¬ 
man  ”  whom  he  met  by  the  way.  The  story  is  manifestly  in¬ 
coherent.  The  opening  about  the  two  brothers,  and  the  death  of 
one  of  them,  has  no  bearing  on  the  subsequent  action ;  the 
“  Bailie  of  London  ”  has  neither  historical  nor  local  significance  ; 
and  the  enigmas  by  which  the  lad  gains  grace  in  the  eyes  of  his 
father-in-law  are  dragged  into  the  story  in  an  unartistic  manner. 
But  if  we  go  eastwards,  though  not  out  of  Europe,  we  find  a 
version  of  the  same  story,  the  opening  of  which  accounts  to  a 
great  extent  for  its  leading  incidents,  and  in  which  probability  is 
not  set  too  openly  at  defiance.  It  forms  No.  49  of  the  Fifth  Part  of 
Afanasief  s  collection  of  “  Russian  Popular  Tales.”  There  were  once 
two  rich  merchants,  it  says.  One  lived  in  Moscow  and  the  other  in 
Kief.  Theyalso  were  great  friends, and  asonbeingborn  to  the  one  and 
a  daughter  to  the  other  at  the  same  time,  the  infants  were  mutually 
betrothed.  After  this  the  merchants  lost  sight  of  each  other  for 
eighteen  years,  and  the  father  of  the  girl,  not  knowing  what  had 
become  of  her  betrothed,  promised  her  hand  to  a  certain  colonel. 
J  ust  at  that  time  the  other  merchant  sent  his  son  to  Moscow,  in 
reality  to  look  after  his  betrothed,  but  under  the  pretence  of  seek¬ 
ing  a  snare  for  a  duck  which  the  father  had  set  there  eighteen 
years  before.  On  the  way  the  lad  met  the  colonel,  and  discoursed 
with  him  in  enigmatical  language,  which  the  colonel  repeated  to 
his  betrothed.  8 he  at  once  recognized  in  the  travelling  riddler 
the  youth  to  whom  she  was  bound  by  the  compact  made  at  her 
birth,  and  insisted  on  faith  being  kept  with  him.  So  the  colonel 
was  discarded.  The  Russian  story  is  probably  a  mere  echo  from 
some  region  further  east,  for  the  opening  incident  is  more  iu  keep¬ 
ing  with  Asiatic  than  with  European  customs.  But  its  different 
parts  hang  well  together,  and  form  a  not  improbable  whole, 


whereas  the  Gaelic  story  is  as  incoherent  as  it  is  unreasonable. 
During  its  travels  westwards  the  tale  probably  became  corrupted, 
the  betrothal  of  the  children,  the  most  important  of  its  incidents, 
that  on  which  all  the  others  hinge,  being  forgotten  in  a  land  to 
which  such  formal  betrothals  as  that  described  in  the  Russian 
Skazka  are  unfamiliar,  and  the  enigma  by  which  the  Russian  youth 
was  enabled  to  obtain  the  recognition  of  his  identity  becoming  de¬ 
graded  into  a  purposeless  though  fortunate  exercise  of  intellectual 
ingenuity.  “  Go  to  Moscow,”  says  the  Kief  father  to  his  son. 
“  There  is  a  lake  ;  by  that  lake,  eighteen  years  ago,  I  set  a  snare. 
If  a  duck  is  caught  in  that  snare,  take  the  bird ;  but  if  there  is  no 
duck,  bring  back  the  snare.”  For  it  had  been  stipulated  in  the 
betrothal  contract  that,  if  the  girl  died,  her  father  was  to  pay  back 
a  sum  of  money  deposited  as  a  surety  by  the  father  of  the 
boy.  This  enigma  takes  the  following  form  in  the  Gaelic  story : — 
<l  When  I  was  last  there  \i.e.  in  London]  I  set  a  net  in  a 
street,  and  I  am  going  to  see  if  it  is  as  1  left  it.  If  it  is, 
well,  I  will  take  it  with  me  ;  if  not,  I  will  leave  it,”  and  its  sole 
effect  is  to  impress  favourably  the  mind  of  the  Bailie,  who  explains 
to  the  “  Sassanach  gentleman  ”  what  his  enigmatical  travelling 
companion  meant.  “  He  has  left  a  girl  in  this  town,  and  he  is 
come  to  see  if  she  is  in  the  same  mind  as  she  was  when  he  left 
her ;  if  so,  he  will  take  her  with  him  ;  if  not,  he  will  leave  her ;  he 
has  set  a  net.”  In  Radloff’s  Proben  der  VolJcslitteratur  der  tur- 
kischen  Stiimme  Sud-Sibiriens  the  story  of  the  lovers  betrothed  in 
infancy  and  afterwards  parted  occurs  twice  (Vol.  iv.  pp.  13  and 
340),  the  parting  being  brought  about  by  misfortunes  which  befall 
the  boy’s  family,  but  in  each  case  it  forms  an  introduction  only  to 
a  wild  story  of  adventure. 

W  ith  regard  to  the  origin  of  popular  tales  opinions  will  probably 
long  continue  to  differ.  But  there  can  only  be  one  opinion  as  to 
the  industry  and  earnestness  with  which  M.  BruejTre  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  task  of  making  his  compatriots  acquainted  with  the 
tales  of  our  islands  and  of  elucidating  those  which  he  has  selected 
for  the  purpose.  Nor  is  it  only  to  Continental  scholars  that  his 
work  is  calculated  to  prove  useful ;  for  it  is  likely  to  convey  a  great 
amount  of  new  information  to  the  majority  of  English  readers,  and 
deserves  to  be  cordially  welcomed  even  by  those  among  them  who 
have  made  the  tales  with  which  it  deals  the  subject  of  special 
research. 


THE  SECOND  WIFE.* 

A  TRANSLATED  novel  is  apt  to  excite  expectations  which 
are  more  likely  than  not  to  end  in  disappointment.  The  very 
fact  of  singling  it  out  for  translation  assumes  a  decided  pre¬ 
eminence  of  merit  which  will  enable  it  to  overcome  the  in¬ 
evitable  drawbacks  of  its  foreign  air  and  unfamiliar  tone.  For  we 
understand  it  to  be  acknowledged  in  the  publishing  world  that  our 
novel-reading  public  show  a  marked  predilection  for  scenes  that 
are  laid  at  home,  and  situations  which  they  can  easily  conceive 
on  the  strength  of  their  every-day  experiences.  Murders, 
bigamies,  &c.,  are  matters  of  course.  These  are  founded  on 
patent  scandals,  or  freely  coloured  from  sensational  criminal  trials. 
Pictures  of  English  high  life  may  strike  the  initiated  as  gross 
caricatures,  but  to  the  assiduous  student  of  contemporary  fiction 
they  may  be  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  his  traditional  ideals. 
It  is  certain  that  at  home  he  does  not  show  himself  over-exact¬ 
ing.  But  his  mood  changes  if  you  ask  him  to  cross  the  Channel 
and  constrain  him  to  mix  in  company  with  which  he  has  little  in 
common.  Nothing  much  short  of  an  exercise  of  real  literary 
genius  is  likely  to  overcome  his  deep-seated  prejudices.  He  finds 
himself  literally  abroad  in  a  world  of  unfamiliar  customs  and  feel¬ 
ings.  The  outlandish  names  repel  his  sympathies ;  the  sorrows 
of  a  Hortense,  a  Gretchen,  or  a  Lucrezia,  suggest  to  him 
stage  sentiment  rather  than  reality,  and  his  languid  interest  is 
scarcely  to  be  wrought  upon  even  by  the  exciting  promise  of  the 
most  tragic  denouement.  Now  this  Second  Wife  is  decidedly  a 
clever  book,  yet  we  doubt  whether  it  is  quite  clever  enough  to 
make  its  way  with  English  readers.  Its  faults  are  at  least  as  con¬ 
spicuous  as  its  merits,  and  it  may  be  one  of  its  merits  that  it  is  ex¬ 
cessively  German  in  its  conception  as  well  as  in  its  cast  of  thought. 
Its  plot  is  somewhat  loosely  put  together  ;  the  incidents  on  which 
its  sensational  interest  depends  are  far-fetched,  and  more  than  im¬ 
probable,  while  the  various  characters  are  delineated  with  very 
unequal  power.  The  hero,  with  his  superb  physique,  his  lively 
fancy,  his  powerful  intellect,  and  his  great  gifts  of  fascination,  is 
depicted  as  the  petted  child  of  fortune,  so  we  are  willing  to  allow 
him  considerable  license.  But  his  sharp  changes  of  manner  and 
his  rough  pettishness  of  speech  are  too  brusque  to  be  natural ;  as 
soon  as  he  shows  a  sign  of  his  better  nature,  we  feel  certain  that 
there  will  be  a  sudden  and  brutal  reaction ;  and  as  we  foresee  from 
the  beginning  how  his  education  must  end,  those  methodical  oscilla¬ 
tions  in  his  moods  become  both  monotonous  and  provoking.  The 
noble  lady  whose  jealousy  he  provokes,  and  who  has  had  the 
greatest  share  in  spoiling  him,  is  strangely  forgetful  of  the  dignity 
of  her  sex  and  rank,  and  betrays  her  irritated  feelings  with  coarse 
and  foolish  frankness.  There  is  an  old  Ilofmarschall  too,  a  veteran 
courtier  who,  we  should  have  imagined,  might  have  learned  some 
artificial  self-restraint,  and  the  decent  practice  of  civil  hypocrisy ; 
but  he  shows  his  meanness  and  vents  his  spite  with 
a  candour  at  least  as  remarkable  as  that  of  his  jealous  mistress. 

*  The  Second  Wife.  From  the  German  of  C.  Marlitt.  By  Annie  Wood, 
Translator  of  “  Elvira,”  “  Lady  Casterton,”  &c.  London :  Bentley  &  Son. 
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On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  can  congratulate  the  author  on 
being  highly  successful  in  his  heroine,  who  stands  oat  the  central 
figure  in  the  story,  and  on  whom  he  has  evidently  concentrated 
his  care.  To  the  English  reader  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
Miss  Braddon  and  the  mannerisms  of  the  mistresses  of  the  sensa¬ 
tional  school,  there  is  something  ominous  in  the  luxuriant  masses 
of  magnificent  hair  which  might  he  mistaken  by  envy  for  red,  but 
which  admiration  pronounces  to  be  golden.  But  Juliane  Countess 
von  Trachenberg  does  not  turn  out  to  be  a  domestic  fiend,  but 
quite  the  reverse.  She  becomes  the  good  angel  of  her  husband  and 
his  household,  and  makes  that  most  disagreeable  gentleman  her 
devoted  slave  by  a  very  natural  process  of  winning  his  regard  and 
affection.  Some  of  the  scenes  of  their  post-nuptial  love-making 
are  described  very  prettily  indeed,  as  the  volatile  husband  gradually 
grows  alive  to  the  half-hidden  attractions  of  the  neglected  wife ; 
while  their  respective  pride  takes  alarm  alternately,  deferring  the 
reconciliation  which  is  clearly  inevitable. 

The  scene  of  the  Second  Wife  is  laid  in  a  small  German  princi¬ 
pality.  The  young  Baron  Mainau  goes  seeking  a  second  bride  to 
the  dilapidated  old  Stammschloss  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Von 
Trachenbergs.  The  marriage  is  a  matter  of  contract,  and  he  makes 
no  pretences  of  affection.  He  addresses  his  overtures  to  the 
maternal  Von  Trachenberg,  a  shallow  and  heartless  woman  of  the 
world,  embittered  by  the  family  ruin  which  her  extravagances  have 
precipitated.  The  Countess  is  ready  enough  to  welcome  a  rich  and 
fashionable  son-in-law.  Shebidshersecond  daughter  acceptthe offer, 
and  Juliane  is  dutiful  enough  to  make  no  objection.  Juliane  has 
been  taught  that  noblesse  oblige ;  in  her  own  way  she  is  as  deeply 
imbued  with  family  pride  as  her  mother,  and  she  knows  that  from 
time  immemorial  the  hands  of  the  daughters  of  her  house  have 
been  held  absolutely  at  the  disposal  of  their  parents.  The  cere¬ 
mony  comes  off  under  these  most  inauspicious  circumstances. 
Never  apparently  was  there  a  worse  assorted  pair.  Hitherto 
Juliane  has  led  the  least  eventful  of  lives,  fondly  attached  to  a 
brother  and  sister  of  cultivated  tastes  as  simple  as  her  own.  They 
have  been  used  to  all  sorts  of  economies  and  privations,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  eke  out  their  scanty  means  by  painting,  herborizing, 
and  similar  occupations.  Mainau,  on  the  other  hand,  has  habitu¬ 
ated  himself  to  every  indulgence.  He  has  led  a  dissipated  life, 
and  has  prided  himself  on  a  succession  of  bonnes  fortunes,  whose 
trophies  he  parades  with  the  worst  taste  in  the  world  in  a  bachelor 
museum  which  he  throws  open  to  acquaintances  of  both  sexes.  The 
reason  he  avows  for  marrying  a  second  time  is  the  desire  to  give 
his  boy  a  stepmother  and  his  home  a  mistress  during  the  long  ab¬ 
sences  in  foreign  countries  in  which  he  delights.  No  doubt  this 
partly  influences  him,  but  the  real  cause  of  his  forming  the  con¬ 
nexion  is  pique.  He  had  been  attached,  if  not  engaged,  to  the 
Grand  Duchess  in  her  maidenhood.  The  ambitious  beauty 
chose  to  throw  him  over  for  the  Grand  Duke,  and  he  has 
never  forgiven  her  the  injury.  Now  the  Grand  Duchess 
Is  a  widow,  and  has  come  back  to  her  old  lover,  so  the 
proud  Mainau  sees  his  opportunity.  He  leads  her  on  caressingly, 
till  she  fancies  he  is  again  at  her  feet ;  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 
he  announces  to  her,  in  face  of  her  Court  circle,  his  approach¬ 
ing  marriage  with  the  young  Countess  von  Trachenberg.  We 
are  left  to  suppose  that,  although  he  is  resolved  to  punish  the 
Duchess,  he  is  still  conscious  of  a  lingering  passion  for  her.  It 
may  be  imagined  that  he  has  not  prepared  a  bed  of  roses  for  his 
bride,  even  had  she  been  the  impassive  and  unideal  country  girl 
he  had  imagined  he  was  marrying.  But  in  reality  Juliane  is  no 
ordinary  woman.  She  has  a  strong  will,  indomitable  family  pride 
and  self-respect,  keen  perceptions,  and  quick  sensibilities.  Besides 
all  these,  she  has  treasures  of  love  at  her  disposal,  as  rich  and 
abundant  as  those  golden  locks  of  hers,  and  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart  is  a  positive  yearning  for  affection.  If  she  had  been 
tolerably  comfortable  in  her  new  home,  or  if  Mainau  had  been  as 
heartless  and  repulsive  as  he  seemed  at  first,  she  might  possibly 
have  reconciled  herself  to  her  unsatisfactory  lot.  But  both  her 
pride  and  her  slumbering  passions  are  disturbed  from  the  first, 
while  she  soon  gets  scent  of  a  family  mystery,  which  she  feels  it 
due  to  the  family  honour  to  fathom.  The  old  Hofmarschall,  who 
keeps  house  with  his  nephew,  misses  no  occasion  of  outraging  her 
feelings,  and  indeed  his  insults  are  inconceivably  gross.  The 
family  priest,  who  is  also  the  Court  chaplain,  persecutes 
her  with  his  unholy  attentions.  Her  husband  proves  to 
be  made  up  of  contradictions,  and  although  he  provokes  her 
resentment  by  his  cold  and  selfish  behaviour,  yet  he  begins  to  in¬ 
terest  her  feelings  in  spite  of  herself.  Then  she  and  his  little  boy 
fall  in  love  with  each  other  at  first  sight,  and  besides  there  is  that 
family  secret  of  a  Hindu  lady,  the  so-called  mistress  of  a  former 
Lord  of  the  Castle,  whose  only  son  she  has  reason  to  suspect  has 
legal  claims  which  the  family  ignore. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  author  has  provided  ample  material  for 
a  series  of  exciting  and  graceful  situations,  and  on  the  whole  he 
has  turned  his  materials  to  good  purpose.  The  blemish  of  the 
workmanship  is  in  its  want  of  finish,  and  the  story  suffers  from 
lack  of  continuity.  Baron  Mainau  provokes  us  as  much  as  he  pro¬ 
voked  his  wife.  Her  eyes  may  be  blinded  by  her  prepossessions 
and  natural  resentment ;  but  we,  who  have  been  looking  on  dis¬ 
passionately,  see  exactly  what  the  man  means,  and  are  irritated 
when  time  after  time  he  perversely  says  and  does  the  wrong  thing 
at  the  wrong  moment  in  the  most  unnatural  way.  An  incident  or 
two  of  the  kind  may  be  well  enough,  and  may  pass  current  under 
the  pretext  of  protracting  the  legitimate  suspense.  But  when 
all  suspense  is  really  at  an  end,  the  Barone  coarse  incivilities 
become  artistically  objectionable,  and  they  are  inconsistent  be¬ 


sides  with  his  real  disposition.  Eor  he  proves  to  be,  after  all, 
a  noble  nature,  and  a  gentleman  at  heart ;  he  should  be  incapable 
of  cruelty  to  an  unprotected  woman  who  has  the  strongest 
claims  on  his  chivalry,  and  who  has  never  given  him  reason¬ 
able  offence ;  while  already  he  is  cherishing  kindly  feelings  for 
her,  if  he  has  not  actually  acknowledged  himself  to  be  in  love.  All 
this  is  the  violent  action  of  a  melodrama  and  by  no  means  in  keeping 
with  the  graceful  denouement  of  the  troubled  love-making  of  their 
wedded  lives.  For  at  last,  of  course,  the  tardy  explanation  comes, 
when  the  wife’s  cup  of  misery  seemed  filled  to  overflowing.  Her 
husband’s  importunities  win  from  her  the  whispered  “  Yes,”  when 
he  breathes  a  request  that  she  will  forgive  him  and  be  content  to 
stay  in  his  home ;  he  takes  her  to  his  arms,  and  they  live  happily 
ever  afterwards. 

As  a  German  tale,  this  story  has  necessarily  a  good  deal  that 
is  fresh  and  interesting  in  the  accessories.  The  glimpses  of 
the  life  of  the  Yon  Trachenbergs  in  their  rambling  old  chateau  ; 
the  contrast  of  faded  magnificence  with  ill-ooncealed  privations  ; 
the  effects  of  these  contrasts  on  the  temper  and  character  of 
the  high-born  mistress,  represent  very  faithfully  the  interior  and 
trying  experiences  of  many  a  noble  German  household.  Luxurious 
establishments  like  those  of  the  Barons  Mainau  are,  we  fear,  to  be 
met  with  much  less  frequently.  The  routine  of  the  petty  Court  is 
given  even  more  in  outline  than  the  life  of  the  Trachenbergs,  and 
in  the  former  the  author  has  missed  an  opportunity,  if  he  were  in 
a  position  to  describe  it  from  personal  knowledge.  He  is  over- 
fond  of  quitting  the  probable  and  actual  for  the  fanciful.  As  he 
was  melodramatic  in  detailing  the  development  of  the  happier  re¬ 
lations  between  the  wife  and  the  husband,  so  he  is  melodramatic 
again  in  depicting  the  “  Vale  of  Cashmere,”  with  its  Indian  in¬ 
mate,  its  tropical  vegetation,  and  its  troops  of  monkeys  chattering 
in  the  trees.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  the  story  will  repay 
translating,  but  we  can  at  least  say  that  it  is  far  more  clever  and 
original  than  the  great  majority  of  our  native  novels. 


THE  ANCIENT  WORLD.* 

YY7E  take  Mr.  Barton’s  book  along  with  the  three  volumes 

V  V  belonging  to  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society’s  Series  of 
Ancient  History  from  the  Monuments  only  because  it  happens  to 
go  over  the  same  ground.  To  speak  candidly,  we  have  read  it 
with  a  feeling  of  pure  amazement.  If  Mr.  Barton’s  pages  have 
any  value  whatever,  the  results  of  historical  criticism  for  the  last 
fifty  years  go  for  nothing,  and  history  itself  must  be  given  up  as  a 
field  for  guesswork,  whether  ingenious  or  dull,  in  which  the  mind 
can  have  no  better  exercise  than  that  of  patching  together  a  num¬ 
ber  of  statements  made  plausible  by  stripping  away  their  context. 
Mr.  Barton  admits  that  the  matters  with  which  he  had  to  deal  are 
by  no  means  free  from  serious  difficulties.  Traditions,  origi¬ 
nally  uncertain,  have  been,  he  allows,  mutilated  by  time  or  dis¬ 
figured  by  poets  and  rhetoricians  : — 

The  series  of  information  for  all  the  past  may  not  admit  of  'oeiug  com¬ 
pleted  ;  we  cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  lay  before  the  world  the  annals  of 
the  primitive  ages  in  their  integrity.  But  the  main  features  of  their  history 
can  still  be  rendered  clear  enough  for  all  useful  purposes  by  a  little  exer¬ 
tion  ;  the  obscurity  now  resting  on  them  can  be  dissipated  ;  the  fictions 
within  which  they  are  enshrouded  can  be  removed  ;  and  any  service  thus 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  truth  ought  to  be  of  some  use  to  mankind. 

Unquestionably,  if  these  promises  can  be  fulfilled,  the  service 
done  to  the  cause  of  historical  truth  would  be  very  great  indeed ; 
and  if  the  work  involves  only  a  little  exertion,  it  becomes  a  matter 
of  regret  that  the  historians  who  during  the  present  century  have 
handled  these  old  traditions  should  have  given  up  the  task  as 
beyond  their  powers.  It  is  but  fair  to  test  Mr.  Barton’s  promises 
by  his  performance ;  and  we  shall  make  no  excuse  for  doing  so  on 
the  more  familiar  ground  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  narratives.  The 
mysteries  of  Chinese  history  may  be  matters  too  hard  for  us  to 
meddle  with  ;  but  when  we  are  told  that  “  Greece  is  so  called  from 
Grsecus,  the  father  of  Thessalus,  who  gave  his  name  to  Thessaly,” 
we  may  note  that,  according  to  Aristotle  and  Stephanos  of  Byzan¬ 
tium,  Grtecus  or  Graikos,  was  the  son  of  Thessalos,  and  not  his 
father,  and  that,  if  either  be  a  fact,  the  latter  is  the  more  likely 
statement  of  the  two.  But  it  would  be  only  fair  to  warn  the 
reader  that,  if  he  takes  this  step  at  starting,  he  must  submit  himself 
without  questioning  to  Mr.  Barton’s  guidance.  He  must  not  ask 
whether  the  Hellenes  called  their  own  country  Greece,  or  whether 
it  was  so  called  by  others,  or  whether  we  have  any  better 
reason  for  believing  in  Grsecus  and  Thessalus  than  for  believing  in 
the  Chimoera,  or  Pegasos,  Empousa  or  Hippalektryon.  He  must 
not  suggest  that  people  generally  have  been  known  to  their 
neighbours  by  a  name  different  to  that  which  they  use  for  them¬ 
selves,  and  that  possibly  the  fact  may  be  accounted  for  on  grounds 
which  would  upset  our  faith  in  Thessalus  and  Grsecus  and  such¬ 
like  folk  altogether.  Certain  it  is  that  if  a  man  can  make  up  his 
mind  to  follow  Mr.  Barton  he  will  learn  some  strange  things  and 
meet  with  old  friends  in  new  dresses.  He  will  learn  that  Greece 
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is  divided  into  two  parts,  “  the  northern  of  which  is  attached  to 
the  continent,  while  the  southern  forms  a  peninsula  by  itself,  the 
connecting  link  between  them  being  a  slip  of  land  known  as  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.”  lie  may  think  that  the  southern  as  well  as 
the  northern  part  is  attached  to  the  continent,  and  that  it  seems 
odd  to  say  that  “  in  the  north  of  the  country  are  the  Cambunian 
mountains,  while  the  rest  of  it  is  sprinkled  throughout  with  crags 
and  hills.”  The  sprinkling  is  made  up  by  the  mighty  chains  of 
Pindos,  Oita,  and  Othrys  on  the  one  side,  of  Pelion,  Ossa,  and 
Olympos  on  the  other,  to  say  nothing  of  the  enormous  ranges  and 
masses  which  are  lumped  together  in  Etolia  and  Arkadia. 

But  as  we  have  no  intention  of  taking  Mr.  Barton  as  our  guide, 
we  will  say  plainly  that  he  misleads  his  readers  when  he  tells 
them  that  “  this  country  was  anciently  constituted  by  the  fede¬ 
ration  of  a  number  of  small  States,”  and  that  among  “  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  these  States  ”  was  Macedon;  and  that  it  is  just  as  reason¬ 
able  to  begin  English  or  British  history  with  the  landing  of  Brute 
the  Trojan,  and  trace  it  through  the  times  of  Bladud,  or  Lear,  or 
any  others,  as  to  tell  us  that  Danaus  “  fled  from  Egypt  after  having 
vainly  conspired  there  against  his  brother  Sesostris,  and  landed  in 
Greece  in  b.c.  1474”;  that  “the  total  number  of  kings  in  Athens 
was  seventeen,”  and  that  “the  fourth,  Ericbthonius,  the  son  of 
Vulcan,  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  coaches.”  We  might 
think  that  the  presence  of  Ericbthonius  was  much  needed  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  ;  but  we  must  protest  seriously 
against  the  statement  that  the  ninth  king,  “  ZEgeus,  had  a  son  by 
his  own  daughter  iEthia  (sic) ,  who  was  named  Theseus.”  Much 
has  been  said  about  the  immorality  of  Greek  and  other  myths  ;  but 
here  the  immorality  is  a  gratuitous  imputation.  Of  course  this 
comes  of  taking  old  stories  and  keeping  such  parts  as  we  please  and 
throwing  the  rest  aside.  Thus  Gyges  becomes  the  paramour  of  the 
wife  of  Kandaules,  which,  according  to  the  tale  in  Herodotus,  he 
seemingly  was  not ;  and  Mr.  Barton  also  adopts  the  rationalistic 
version  suggested  by  Livy,  that  Bhea  Silvia  was  “  waylaid  by  one 
of  her  lovers,  and  to  give  her  disgrace  a  less  offensive  character, 
boldly  affirmed  that  the  god  Mars  was  the  father  of  her  offspring.” 
The  character  of  Acca  Laurentia  is  blackened  after  the  same  fashion. 
But  it  would  be  tedious,  and  is  scarcely  necessary,  to  cull  more  speci¬ 
mens  of  Mr.  Barton's  historical  method.  The  laws  of  Draco  are, 
as  we  might  expect,  asserted  to  have  become  inoperative  from  their 
excessive  severity,  although,  if  the  accounts  given  of  his  code  be 
true,  his  classification  of  homicides  in  order  to  avoid  the  infliction 
of  tbe  one  penalty  of  death  for  all  was  distinctly  a  step  in  the  way 
of  lenity.  The  husks  eaten  by  the  prodigal  son  must  have  been 
more  nutritious  for  the  body  than  is  Mr.  Barton’s  fare  for  the 
mind ;  at  least  we  must  be  easily  contented  if,  after  noticing 
other  versions  of  the  old  Roman  story,  “  we  may  hike  it  for  granted 
that  the  colony  was  established  by  Romulus  in  b.c.  753,  and  that  his 
brother  Remus  was  killed  by  him  at  the  same  time,  out  of  jealousy, 
both  having  aspired  to  the  honour  of  governing  the  new  State.” 

From  this  tissue  of  blunder  and  fiction  it  is  a  relief  to  turn  to 
the  volumes  belonging  to  the  series  of  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society.  From  these  the  reader  will  learn  much,  and  if  he  can 
satisfy  himself  that  the  methods  of  Egyptologists  and  Assyriologists 
are  trustworthy,  he  will  have  little  or  nothing  to  complain  of. 
The  position  of  the  historian  who  deals  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Western  world  is,  it  would  seem,  vastly  different  from  that  of  the 
explorer  who  has  to  gather  his  story  from  the  monuments  of 
Assyria,  Persia,  and  Egypt :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  real 
agreement  between  the  two  is  impossible  so  long  as  each  is 
guided  by  different  canons  of  evidence.  The  latter  apparently 
feels  quite  at  his  ease  while  he  pieces  together  his  narratives 
from  monumental  inscriptions  which  yield  no  trustworthy 
chronology,  or  from  such  lists  as  those  of  Berosus  and  Manetho, 
inserting  as  statements  of  fact  inferences  gathered  from  a  supposed 
synchronism  of  Western  with  Eastern  or  Southern  kings  and 
rulers.  The  former  must  shrink  from  such  a  process  as  he  would 
from  an  invitation  to  trust  himself  to  quicksands.  The  working 
of  this  method  is  notably  shown  in  Mr.  Birch’s  account  of  the 
Egyptian  dodekarchy  and  Psammetichus.  “  The  powerful  and 
wealthy  kingdom  of  Lydia,”  he  asserts,  was  at  this  time  “  ruled 
by  Gyges  ” ;  but  this  is  a  point  to  be  proved,  not  less  than  the  state¬ 
ment  that  the  Lydian  king  was  “the  head  of  the  Greek  con¬ 
federacy  on  the  Western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.”  There  is  nothing 
whatever  in  Herodotus  to  warrant  this  belief;  and  when  in 
Herodotus  and  Eusebius  we  have  two  conflicting  chronologies  of 
the  Mermnad  dynasty,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  we  can  be  justified 
in  asserting  that  “  Gjrges  sent  a  contingent  of  Greeks,  principally 
Oarians  and  Ionians,  to  aid  the  Egyptians.” 

As  we  traverse  such  regions,  we  are  much  at  the  mercy  of  our 
leader.  For  those  who  know  nothing  of  Pinakhi  or  of  Bokchoris 
(beyond  the  wonderful  record  in  the  lists  of  Manetho,  which  we 
are  now  told  must  be  referred  “  to  some  mythological  event  ”),  it 
is  perplexing  to  learn  that, 

although  it  is  usual  to  consider  that  the  invasion  of  Pinakhi  preceded  the 
reign  of  Bokchoris,  some  doubts  are  thrown  on  the  actual  period  of  the  in¬ 
vasion,  by  the  fact  that  the  names  of  many  of  the  monarch?  and  governors 
of  cities  reappear  in  the  Assyrian  annals  of  Assurbanipal  at  a  later  date, 
and  that  it  is  within  the  verge  of  probability  that  Pinakhi  might  have  pre¬ 
ceded  Sabaco  and  not  Bokchoris. 

So,  where  the  tablets  of  the  Serapeum  throw  no  light  on  the 
reigns  of  Psaenmut  aud  Zet,  we  are  bidden  to  believe  that  they 
were  local  contemporaries  of  some  other  dynasty  :  in  other  words, 
Egyptology  is  not  yet  able  to  dispense  with  tbe  bed  of  Procrustes 
which  Bunsen  used  with  serene  satisfaction  to  establish  somewhat 
different  conclusions.  If,  again,  in  the  volume  <*1  Assyria,  the 


monarchs  whose  names  and  order  in  the  Manual  of  M.  Lenormant 
differ  widely  from  those  given  by  Mr.  Rawlinson  in  his  Ancient 
Monarchies^  (Saturday  Review,  November  19,  1870)  appear  in  yet 
another  guise,  we  must  still  be  patient.  The  phonetic  equivalents 
of  cuneiform  letters  seem  to  be  by  no  means  exactly  determined, 
and  thus  the  sovereign  who  began  by  being  Ivalush,  and  became 
afterwards  Hulikhkhus,  Binlikhish,  and  Binnirari,  now  appears  in 
Mr.  Smith’s  list  as  Vulnirari.  The  dates,  too,  have  been  in  almost 
all  cases  shifted  by  ten  or  twenty  years  with  the  later  kings.  For 
the  earlier  monarchs  we  can  but  say  that  from  1650  to  1550  Mr. 
Rawlinson  gives  us  Asshur-bel-nisis,  Buzur  Asshur,  and  Asshur 
Yatila ;  in  Mr.  Smith’s  table  for  this  period  we  find  Adasi,  Bel- 
bani,  Assur-zakir-esir,  Ninip-tugul-assuri,  Iriba-vul,  Assur-nadin- 
ahi.  These  changes  or  discoveries  warn  us  to  move  cautiously. 
We  certainly  do  not  know  what  a  day  or  a  year  may  bring  forth 
in  this  field  of  research,  but  we  can  scarcely  say  that  much 
flesh  has  as  yet  gathered  round  the  dry  bones  of  Assyrian  history. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  perplexing  circumstance  connected  with 
the  attempts  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  those  ancient  kings  or 
peoples,  that  so  little  count  is  taken  of  the  most  important 
facts  when  we  really  come  to  the  times  of  contemporary 
narratives.  No  one  would  suppose  from  Mr.  Vaux’s  volume  that 
the  power  of  Persia  was  held  in  check,  the  vEgean  swept  clear  of 
Persian  ships,  and  the  Asiatic  Hellenes  freed  from  all  payment 
of  tribute  for  three  generations,  solely  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Athenian  confederacy  and  empire.  Indeed  this  empire  is  nowhere 
mentioned  in  his  volume,  although  a  very  real  injustice  is  done  to 
the  younger  Cyrus  at  Kunaxa.  It  is  quite  contrary  to  the  evidence 
of  Xenophon,  our  only  real  authority  in  the  matter,  to  say  that 
Cyrus  was  wholly  ignorant  of  military  tactics,  that  he  did  little 
more  than  arrest  the  confusion  into  which  his  army  was  thrown  on 
hearing  that  Artaxerxes  was  close  at  hand,  and  that  the  battle 
ended  in  a  complete  defeat.  It  might  with  more  fairness  be  said 
that  the  only  calamity  was  the  death  of  Cyrus  himself,  this  being 
due  to  the  feeling  of  ungovernable  rage  at  the  sight  of  his 
brother;  that  the  Greeks  were  completely  victorious,  and  owed 
their  safety  simply  to  this  fact ;  and  that  up  to  the  moment  when 
Cyrus  rushed  upon  the  King  everything  was  going  just  as  he  and 
his  Greek  generals  could  desire.  When  the  history  which  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  contemporary  writers  and  even  from  eyewitnesses  is 
given  in  this  form,  we  must  be  forgiven  if  we  feel  less  confidence 
when  Mr.  Vaux  treats  the  story  of  the  taking  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus 
as  one  involving  little  or  no  difficulty,  and  represents"  the  Scythian 
campaign  of  Darius  not  merely  as  a  reality,  but  as  a  splendid  suc¬ 
cess.  The  field  of  Eastern  historical  research  has  certainly  a 
treacherous  appearance  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  firmer 
soil  of  the  West. 


A  STUDY  Ol'  HAMLET.* 

MR.  MARSHALL’S  preface  informs  his  readers  that  the- 
greater  portion  of  the  first  and  second  parts  of  his  work 
formed  the  matter  of  some  lectures  which  he  delivered  before  the 
Catholic  Young  Men’s  Association.  Some  such  explanation  is 
necessary  to  account  for  the  vapid  pieces  of  moral  advice  which 
are  incongruously  mixed  up  with  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  con¬ 
sider  a  great  work  with  reverence  and  labour.  “  If  your  duties 
be  distasteful,  even  repulsive  to  you,  so  long  as  they  are  your 
duties,  fulfil  them  as  perfectly  and  as  cheerfully  as  you  can,”  says 
Mr.  Marshall,  in  the  fifth  page  of  his  Study  of  Hamlet — a  noble 
sentiment  doubtless,  which  we  may  hope  the  Catholic  Young  Men, 
especially  “  the  younger  amongst  them,”  to  whom  it  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  addressed,  paid  due  attention.  But,  as  Mr.  Marshall’s 
present  production  is  apparently  intended  for  a  wider  circle  than 
that  of  the  Catholic  Young.  Men,  he  would  have  done  well  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  his  readers  could  derive  much  pleasure  or  profit 
from  paraphrases  of  copy-book  sentences,  shredded  in,  to  use  the 
expression  of  ZEschylus’s  sentinel,  among  reflections  upon  Hamlet . 
The  trouble  necessary  to  alter  the  form  of  a  lecture  delivered  to  a 
particular  audience  so  as  to  fit  it  more  for  an  ordinary  reader 
would  not  have  been  great,  and  would  certainly  not  have  been 
wasted.  Another  trick  which  disfigures  the  writer’s  performance 
is  that  of  making  of  the  poet’s  words  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  his 
own  political  views,  which  have  the  merit  of  being  decided,  and 
consist  mainly  of  a  hatred  for  Prussia : — 

If  I  were  asked  to  mention  the  best  criticism,  on  the  whole,  which  has 
been  written  on  Shakespeare,  I  am  afraid  I  should  have  to  give  you  no- 
English  name,  but  that  of  a  German,  Schlegel.  This  is  something  humi¬ 
liating  to  our  national  vanity  ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  need  fear,  now  Ger¬ 
many  has  been  swallowed  up  in  Prussia,  that  Schlegel,  any  more  than 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  will  find  any  successor.  A  nation  which  allows  itself 
to  be  turned  into  one  large  barrack  must  be  content  with  so  glorious  an 
achievement ;  it  can  well  afford  to  leave  more  humanizing  studies  to  those 
who  have  the  leisure  to  follow  them. 

Again,  when  descanting  with  some  propriety  upon  the  character 
of  the  Gravedigger,  the  author  chooses  to  drag  in,  with  the  worst 
poss:  vie  taste,  an  anecdote  of  his  personal  experience.  It  is  true 
that  he  has  inserted  it  in  a  foot-note  instead  of  in  his  text ;  but  he 
wou!‘‘  have  done  far  better  if  he  had  not  inserted  it  at  all. 

Mr.  Marshall  has  shown  discretion  in  avoiding  the  example  set 
by  toe  many  commentators  of  treating  Shakspeare’s  text  as  if  it  were 
a  skeleton  wrongly  put  together,  the  bones  of  which  require  re¬ 
arrangement.  lie  has  left  aside  all  such  conceits  of  invention  as 
led  one  ingenious  person  to  conjecture  that  Mr.  W.  H.,  “the  onlie 
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begetter  of  tliese  insuing  sonnets,”  was  Mr.  W illiam  Himself.  It 
would  seem  that  his  object  has  been  to  follow  and  interpret  the 
poet’s  meaning  through  the  course  of  the  play,  illustrating,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  those  passages  which  have  appeared  obscure.  And,  with  the 
exception  of  the  blemishes  of  which  we  have  spoken,  he  has 
not  succeeded  ill.  “One  of  my  principal  objects,”  he  says  in  his 
preface,  “  will  have  been  gained,  if  I  can  induce  any  of  my  readers 
to  study  the  text  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  more  carefully,  and  with  a 
higher  aim  than  mere  verbal  criticism ;  they  will  find  that  he  is 
himself  his  best  commentator,  and  that  such  study  will  open  to 
them  new  fields  of  enjoyment.”  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
means  employed  to  carry  out  this  purpose,  the  object,  it  must  be 
admitted,  is  a  good  one.  Shortly  after  this  passage  Mr.  Marshall 
makes  some  remarks  worth  attention  upon  the  bad  tendency  of 
the  long  “  runs  ”  which  threaten  to  interfere  with  the  artistic 
success  of  performances  of  Shakspeare : — 

Acting  is  an  art  which  cannot  be  preserved  in  any  perfection,  unless  the 
actor  has  the  opportunity  of  changing,  not  unfrequently,  the  character  which 
he  represents.  If  a  painter  were  to  spend  a  year  in  painting  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  over  and  over  again,  he  would  lose  most  of  whatever  skill  he  ever  pos¬ 
sessed  ;  his  delicacy  of  touch  would  be  seriously  impaired  ;  his  colouring 
would  be  apt  to  grow  coarse  and  careless;  while  his  artistic  perception 
would  be  diminished,  and  his  power  of  execution  would  be  worn  away  by 
very  weariness.  Art  must  have  variety,  or  it  pines  and  becomes  cramped. 

Of  Hamlet’s  first  scene  with  the  Ghost  the  writer  says  well : — 
“  Coleridge  has  expressed  in  one  sentence  what  seems  to  me  the 
whole  gist  of  the  scene.  ‘  For  you  may  perhaps  observe  Hamlet’s 
wildness  is  but  half  false ;  he  plays  that  subtle  trick  of  pretending 
to  act  only  when  he  is  very  near  really  being  what  he  acts.’  ”  That 
this  mixture  of  real  and  assumed  exaltation  is  the  explanation  of 
Hamlet’s  conduct  on  many  occasions  seems  to  us  more  than  pro¬ 
vable  ;  and  it  is  difiicult  to  understand  how  the  critics  who  contend 
tnat  Hamlet  was  really  mad  can  get  over  the  speech  of  the  Prince 
to  his  mother  at  the  conclusion  of  what  is  called  the  Closet  Scene, 
when  he  bids  her  by  no  means  let  the  bloat  King 

Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out 
That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness. 

But  mad  in  craft ; 

and  her  unquestioning  acceptance  of  what  he  says  as  truth: — 

Be  thou  assured,  if  words  be  made  of  breath 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

From  other  passages  in  this  scene  Mr.  Marshall  draws  a  very 
reasonable  conclusion  that  the  Queen  was  not  privy  to  her  first 
husband’s  murder : — 

Certainly  her  language  in  this  scene,  unless  we  suppose  her  to  be  guilty 
of  almost  superhuman  hypocrisy,  tends  most  decidedly  to  acquit  her  of 
such  a  charge ;  but  we  have  more  direct  evidence  on  this  point  in  the  14th 
scene  of  the  Quarto  (1603),  no  vestige  of  which  is  found  in  the  later 
editions  ;  the  Queen  speaking  of  the  King  to  Horatio,  says, 

Then  I  perceiue  there’s  treason  in  his  lookes 
That  seem’d  to  sugar  o’re  his  villanie  : 

But  I  will  soothe  and  please  him  for  a  time, 

For  murderous  mindes.are  always  jealous, 

and  still  more  strongly  in  this  very  scene  in  the  same  edition,  when  the 
Queen  speaks  thus,  after  the  disappearance  of  the  ghost, 

But  as  I  haue  a  soule,  I  sweare  by  heauen, 

I  neuer  knew  of  this  most  horride  murder : 

A  little  further,  in  answer  to  Hamlet’s  appeal, 

And  mother,  but  assist  mee  in  reuenge, 

And  in  his  death,  your  infamy  shall  die, 

The  Queen  answers — • 

Hamlet,  I  vow  by  that  maiesty, 

That  knowes  our  thoughts,  and  lookes  into  our  hearts, 

I  will  conceale,  consent,  and  doe  my  best, 

What  stratagem  soe’re  thou  shalt  deuise. 

From  these  passages,  supported  as  they  are  by  the  prose  history  of  Hamlet 
on  which  the  play  was  founded,  and  never  contradicted  by  any  passage  in 
the  play  as  afterwards  revised  by  Shakespeare  himself,  no  less  than  from  the 
character  of  the  Queen  as  it  is  developed  in  the  following  scenes,  we  may 
confidently  acquit  her  alike  of  guilty  knowledge  or  of  wilful  ignorance  of 
the  vile  crime  committed  by  Claudius  against  his  brother’s  life,  though  in 
that  against  his  honour  she  was  the  weak  and  shameless  accomplice. 

With  reference  to  the  scene  between  Hamlet  and  his  friends  who 
rush  in  after  the  Ghost  has  disappeared,  the  author  makes  a  some¬ 
what  startling  assertion.  He  cannot  agree  with  Coleridge  that  the 
speeches  of  the  Ghost  “  in  the  cellarage  ”  are  nearly  indefensible ; 
and  so  far  most  people  will  go  with  him.  But  he  further  says, 
that  they  seem  “  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to  bring  out  that 
feverish  anxiety  .  .  which  induces  Ilamlet  to  hurry  Horatio 

and  Marcellus  away  from  each  spot  whence  the  voice  seems  to 
come,  forgetting  that  he  alone  can  hear  it.'”  The  words  which  we 
have  italicized  convey  a  suggestion  which  seems  to  us  more  new 
than  true.  On  turning  to  the  note  referred  to  at  this  point,  we 
find  an  ingenious  but  unsound  explanation  of  the  lines,  the  clear 
meaning  of  which  is  that  Horatio  and  Marcellus  did  hear  the  Ghost, 
to  make  them  fit  the  author's  supposition.  Ilis  reason  in  the  first 
place  for  thinking  that  the  spirit’s  voice  did  not  reach  them  is 
that  it  has  never  spoken  in  their  presence  before,  and  that  on  its 
only  appearance  afterwards  it  is  heard  by  Hamlet  alone.  But 
then,  as  the  writer  admits,  it  is  also  seen  only  by  Hamlet.  And 
we  cannot  think  with  Mr.  Marshall  that  the  mere  fact  of  Hamlet 
hurrying  his  companions  mysteriously  from  place  to  place  is 
enough  to  account  for  Horatio  exclaiming,  “  (3  day  and  night ! 
but  this  is  wondrous  strange  !  ” 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Marshall’s  “  Study  ”  includes,  among  other 
things,  a  consideration  of  the  theory  entertained  by  some  writers 


of  weight  that  Ophelia  was  Hamlet’s  mistress,  which  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  with  him  to  call  “  a  monstrous  opinion.”  He  shows  that 
Goethe's  more  modified  idea  of  Ophelia’s  character  yet  rests  upon 
no  firm  basis.  Indeed  there  is  one  assumption  quoted  by  the 
writer,  contained  in  the  German  poet’s  criticism,  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  unfounded  : — “  Have  we  not  an  intimation  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  play  of  the  subject  with  which  the  thoughts  of 
the  maiden  are  engaged  ?  She  pursues  her  course  in  silent  secresy, 
but  without  btiug  able  wholly  to  conceal  her  wishes  and  her 
longings.”  Mr.  Marshall’s  repudiation  of  this  assertion  would 
carry  more  weight  if  its  language  were  less  inflated,  but  his  denial 
that  there  is  any  ground  in  Shakspeare's  words  for  Goethe’s  view 
seems  to  us  just.  He  is  less  happy  in  his  attempt  to  explain  the 
repulsive  speeches  of  Hamlet  to  Ophelia  before  the  play,  and  her 
reception  of  them.  “  Outraged  modesty  ”  would  have  found  some 
stronger  expression  than  the  trivial  replies  of  Ophelia  to  the  Prince's 
gross  address.  It  is  a  common  mistake  of  commentators  to  imagine 
that  every  passage  found  in  Shakspeare’s  text  was  the  expression  of 
the  poet’s  deepest  thought,  and  conveyed  some  meaning  of  import¬ 
ance  to  his  characters.  That  it  is  idle  to  deduce  any  theory  as  to 
Hamlet’s  age  from  the  Gravedigger’s  speech — a  potent  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  theorists  anxious  to  display  their  vain  ingenuity — 
Mr.  Marshall  readily  admits.  We  cannot  but  think  that  he  had 
better  not  have  tried  to  give  significance  to  the  passage  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking.  It  is  better  to  attribute  such  speeches  either 
to  mere  carelessness  in  the  dramatist,  or,  as  the  writer  suggests,  to  a 
gloss  introduced  by  the  players,  than  to  attach  a  distinct  meaning 
to  what  must  seem,  however  skilfully  explained,  a  blot  on  the 
poet’s  conception. 

Mr.  Marshall’s  dealings  with  Shakspeare’s  characters  are  most 
satisfactory  perhaps  in  the  case  of  the  King  and  of  Laertes.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  he  is  right  in  suggesting  that  the  King 
should  be  played,  not  according  to  the  usual  interpretation,  as  a 
black-browed  melodramatic  ruffian,  but  as  a  plausible  villain,  who 
could  assume  the  virtues  of  amiability  and  frank  condescension 
although  he  had  them  not.  It  is  evident,  too,  as  the  writer  points 
out,  that  he  could  successfully  affect  not  only  these  qualities,  but 
the  appearance  of  a  majestic  dignity  and  courage,  as  is  sufficiently 
shown  by  the  speech  addressed  to  the  Queen  when  Laertes  threatens 
to  attack  him.  That  Laertes  had  not  the  chivalrous  and  admirable 
qualities  which  a  good  many  people  are  disposed  to  assign  to  him 
is  obvious  from  the  part  which  he  played  in  the  treacherous  attack 
on  Hamlet.  The  analysis  of  his  character  by  the  author  of  a  Study 
of  Hamlet  goes  further  than  this,  however,  and  may  be  read  with 
considerable  interest.  Speaking  of  Horatio,  Mr.  Marshall  makes 
a  slight  slip  in  saying  that  in  the  old  history  of  Saxo  Gram¬ 
maticus  there  is  no  parallel  to  Horatio.  This  is  literally  true,  but 
there  is  in  that  history  a  suggestion  of  Horatio,  just  as  there  is 
of  Ophelia  ;  and  it  seems  worth  considering  whether  the  figure  of 
the  girl  in  the  old  story  may  not  account  for  the  inconsistencies 
in  Ophelia’s  character  as  she  is  represented  in  the  play  of  Hamlet. 
In  the  old  story,  for  instance,  there  is  nothing  astonishing  in  the 
girl  who  is  introduced  consenting  to  play  the  spy  upon  the  Prince  ; 
and  in  the  play  the  incident  of  Ophelia  so  doing  is  valuable,  while 
it  is  certainly  at  variance  with  her  nature. 

Mr.  Marshall's  Study  of  Hamlet  concludes  with  an  attempt  to 
establish  a  coincidence  between  the  production  of  the  play  and  the 
state  of  ecclesiastical  politics  at  the  time.  This,  with  the  other 
faults  of  which  we  have  spoken,  we  could  wish  removed  ;  the  rest 
of  the  book  may  be  accepted  as  a  sensible  illustration  of  the  poet’s 
meaning,  containing  but  few  vagaries,  and  little  that  will  disturb 
the  reflections  of  critics. 


A  MODERN  PAREHASIUS.* 

WE  do  not  quite  see  the  application  of  the  apocryphal  story 
quoted  from  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  which  is 
given  by  the  authors  at  the  beginning  of  their  novel.  “  Parrhasius, 
a  painter  of  Athens,  among  those  Olynthian  captives  Philip  of 
Macedon  brought  home  to  sell,  bought  one  very  old  man ;  and. 
when  he  had  him  at  his  house,  put  him  to  death  with  extreme 
torture  and  torment,  the  better  by  his  example  to  express  the 
pains  and  passions  of  his  Prometheus,  whom  he  was  then  about 
to  paint.”  If  this  means  anything  it  means  cruelty  ;  torture  for  the 
sake  of  art,  but  still  torture.  Now  Doctor  Ardern,  the  “  modern  Parr¬ 
hasius,’’  who  gives  his  name  to  this  two-handed  book,  is  not  an  artist, 
and  he  is  not  exactly  cruel.  He  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  very  charm¬ 
ing  person  in  manners  and  appearance ;  as  we  learn  afterwards, 
intently  looking  for  a  susceptible  “  medium  ”  who  shall  possess  the 
Sixth  Sense  to  such  a  degree  as  shall  make  his  fortune  as  a  healer, 
while  giving  him  a  victim  devoted  to  him  body  and  soul,  he 
holding  “  firmly  in  his  mental  grasp  the  gamut  of  the  senses  and 
feelings,  with  a  power  of  playing  upon  them  in  any  manner  that 
seems  good  unto  him.”  For  this  Sixth  Sense  is  the  “  power 
which  has  been  acknowledged  by  writers  in  all  ages  and  of  all 
creeds,”  and  has  “been  respectively  (sic)  called  mesmerism, 
biology,  and  animal  magnetism/’  Ilis  aim  in  searching  for  the 
medium  possessed  of  this  sense  to  such  a  prominent  degree  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  ignoble : — 

The  abolition  of  at  least  five-teqths  of  human  suffering  lay  before  me  as 
a  radiant  gift  to  be  grasped  by  a  hand  strong  enough  to  seize,  to  hold,  to 
wield  the  healing  power. 

The  knowledge  of  men’s  minds  to  be  acquired,  the  stormy  sea  of  their 

*  A  Modern  Parrhasius.  A  Novel.  By  E.  Owens  Blackburne  and  A. 
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passions  to  be  read  as  a  chart  is  read  by  the  eye  of  one  who  knows  the  paths 
and  byeways  of  the  great  waters  of  the  earth.  The  secret  locked  deep  from 
all  eyes — ay,  buried  in  the  grave  itself,  to  be  laid  bare  before  me  ! 

There  was  Power  unlimited,  Power  intoxicating,  in  the  bare  prospect  of 
that  vast  dominion  whose  sceptre  lay  where  my  hand  could  take  it,  and  if 
nerve  and  will  failed  me  not  might  wield  with  sovereign  sway. 

For  all  that  I  had  yet  learned,  or  that  had  been  demonstrated  to  me 
through  researches  in  the  arena  of  even  the  portals  of  this  mighty  science, 
were  but  shadowy  vistas  of  a  glorious  future  ;  were  but  as  guide-posts  on 
the  royal  roads  which  led  to  the  wondrous  land. 

A  mighty  Science,  in  truth,  vast  as  the  created  universe,  since  it  links 
together  Time,  Eternity,  World  and  Life  and  Death,  and  those  other  created 
systems  whereof  man’s  material  intelligence  as  yet  knows  nothing  save  what 
his  immortal  intelligence  perceives. 

Naturally  lie  finds  this  marvellous  agent — else  the  book  would 
not  have  been  written — the  gamut  of  whose  senses  and  feelings 
he  can  grasp  and  play  on  at  his  pleasure,  lie  had  expected  to  dis¬ 
cover  her  in  the  orthodox  form  of  “  a  young  and  unsophisticated 
mind,  a  pure  and  untried  soul,  a  high  order  of  intellect,  and  these 
qualities  all  united  with  a  highly-wrought  nervous  system  in  the 
frail  form  of  one  in  the  frail  transition  period  of  youth — a  girl  in 
her  early  maiden  years.”  He  meets  with  her  instead  in  the  person 
of  a  certain  Adelaide  Darra.nt,  a  hanger-on  kind  of  woman  past 
thirty,  “  with  faded  youth,  fading  beauty,  with  less  and  less  foot¬ 
hold  each  year  on  the  insecure  position  to  which  she  has  struggled 
with  the  aid  of  any  odd  friendly  helping  hand ;  undowered  with 
any  lasting  possession  but  her  own  tireless  resolution  to  cling  on 
to  the  skirts  of  society  if  that  scornful  dame  pushes  her  from  her 
lap”;  a  woman,  too,  who  paints,  and  dyes,  and  powders,  and 
makes  desperate  attempts  to  catch  an  eligible  husband  before  the 
light  of  her  youth  has  quite  gone  out  and  the  night  of  hopeless 
old-maidenism  has  set  in.  She  is  “  a  woman  whose  species,”  says 
Doctor  Ardern  in  his  section  of  the  autobiographies  or 
monologues  in  which  this  book  is  written,  he  “  had  hitherto 
regarded  as  deserving  of  no  especial  notice  beyond  a 
feeling  of  mingled  contempt  and  compassion.”  When  he 
finds,  however,  that  this  painted  quasi-adventuress  is  beyond  all 
others  rich  in  the  magical  Sixth  Sense  on  which  he  means  to  trade, 
his  mingled  contempt  and  compassion  give  place  to  interest  and 
gratitude.  From  the  first  interview  he  mesmerizes  her  by  secret 
“  will-power,”  by  books  and  flowers  into  which  he  has  liberally 
poured  that  same  will-power  whereby  she  is  to  be  subdued ;  and  he 
succeeds.  He  makes  her  sleep  and  wake  at  his  command ;  at  the 
first  trial  she  is  clairvoyante  ;  and  soon  she  obeys  his  secret  unex¬ 
pressed  desires,  goes  to  his  house,  is  kissed,  and  kisses  in  return — ■ 
which  did  not  need  magic  arts  to  compass — commits  herself  before 
the  world  ;  and  finally  the  old  play  usual  in  such  cases  is  played 
out,  and  she  runs  away  from  her  friends  to  put  herself  under  her 
mesmerizer’s  “  protection.”  But  we  fail  to  perceive  the  same  kind 
of  cruelty  as  that  for  which  poor  Parrhasius  stands  godfather.  That 
he,  “the  operator,”  falls  in  love  with  her,  “  the  victim,”  and  makes 
her  fall  in  love  with  him,  that  he  seduces  her,  abducts  her,  and 
keeps  her  as  his  mistress  in  a  house  not  far  from  his  own  home,  is 
immoral,  and  not  very  probable  in  some  of  its  details;  but  it  is  not 
cruel  in  the  sense  of  the  fable  which  stands  as  the  text  of  the 
story.  To  have  made  the  parallel  complete,  Doctor  Ardern  should 
not  have  loved  Adelaide.  He  should  have  used  her  Sixth  Sense 
for  his  own  purposes,  careless  whether  or  not  she  loved  him, 
whether  or  not  her  life  was  wrecked  and  her  happiness  destroyed 
through  his  playing  on  the  gamut  of  her  senses  and  feelings.  By 
the  fact  of  his  love  for  her  the  theory  of  his  cruelty  falls  to  the 
ground ;  and  of  the  two,  as  it  turns  out,  he  is  almost  the  more  to 
be  pitied,  if  decidedly  the  one  to  be  blamed. 

But  indeed  a  tale  of  vulgar  seduction  scarcely  needed  the  elabo¬ 
rate  peg  of  mesmerism  and  the  Sixth  Sense  on  which  to  hang  its 
well-known  details.  “  The  modern  Parrhasius  ”  is  only  a  man  like 
many  others,  one  whose  passions  are  stronger  than  his  honour,  and 
who  cannot  resist  the  temptation  into  which  he  wilfully  plunges 
himself.  Burton’s  Anatomy  of  Melancholy ,  the  Apology  of 
Apuleius,  Bacon’s  aphorism,  “A  man’s  nature  is  best  perceived  in 
Privatenesse,  for  there  is  no  affectation ;  in  Passion,  for  that 
putteth  a  man  out  of  his  Precepts  ;  and  in  a  new  Case  or  Experi¬ 
ment,  for  there  custome  leaveth  him,”  are  all  unnecessary  to  the 
story,  if  serviceable  as  giving  that  false  air  of  erudition  which  some 
writers  prize  beyond  art.  The  whole  plot  might  be  summarized 
in  half-a-dozen  lines ;  and  there  would  be  found  in  it  neither 
magic  nor  madness,  and  as  little  need  of  classic  authority  as  of 
the  Baconian  philosophy.  For  the  ending,  however,  we  think  a 
vast  deal  more  authority  is  needed  than  is  supplied.  That 
one  mind  can  gain  entire  ascendency  over  another  in  life 
is  a  thing  of  which  we  are  all  cognisant;  but  that  one 
soul  can  summon  another  to  follow  it  to  the  life  here¬ 
after  is  a  flight  beyond  either  experience  or  reason.  And 
this  is  what  Adelaide  Darrant  does  to  Doctor  Ardern.  After 
the  marriage  of  that  worthy  with  his  insipid,  exacting,  and  unplea¬ 
sant  heiress,  Adelaide  somehow  shakes  off  the  mesmeric  trammels 
in  which  she  has  been  bound.  She  finds  her  awakening  touch  in 
the  tune  of  “My  Pretty  Jane,”  which  a  boy  whistles  as  he  passes 
the  gate  where  she  stands.  Doctor  Ardern  is  away  on  his  wedding 
trip ;  and  Mrs.  Temple,  in  whose  charge  the  interesting  clairvoy¬ 
ante  has  been  left,  is  hopelessly  drunk.  Roused  to  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  her  state  and  shame  by  this  air  of  “  My  Pretty  Jane,” 
Adelaide  rifles  her  tipsy  care-taker  of  her  keys  and  then  robs  her  of 
her  money ;  walks  on  to  Highgate,  from  Twickenham  where  she 
has  been  iiving ;  goes  back  to  Blandminster,  which  is  Philip 
Ardern’s  home ;  plunges  into  the  river,  but  scrambles  out  again  ; 
and  then  goes  to  London,  where  she  dies  in  a  poorly  furnished 
house  an  hour’s  drive  from  St.  Paul's,  making  her  oonfession  to  her 


friend  Elizabeth  Henrietta  Russell,  and  summoning,  with  her  last 
breath,  her  lover  and  enchanter  to  meet  her — where  ?  “  1  hated 

him  with  the  hate  of  hell,”  she  says,  as  Tennyson’s  “  Sister  ”  said 
before  her.  “  The  thought  of  death  brings  with  it  no  sense  of 
relief  to  me,”  she  adds ;  “  for  I  know  my  restless  spirit  will  haunt 
my  Destroyer — yes,  haunt  him  and  compel  him  to  follow  me  ;  as 
he  haunted,  enthralled,  and  compelled  me  to  submit  to  his  will 
upon  earth.”  And  in  effect  Doctor  Ardern  dies  that  same  evening. 
It  we  had  the  hours  marked  down  accurately,  we  could  then 
calculate  the  velocity  with  which  a  spirit  travels  from  earth  to — ■ 
where  P — and  back  again ;  failing  the  exact  measurement  of  time, 
we  fall  back  on  generalities,  and  say  “the  same  evening”;  in  the 
moonlight.  The  day  had  been  foggy,  but  the  moon,  the  “  bright, 
cold,  wintry  moon,”  does  what  the  sun  could  not  do,  and 
illumines  the  room  where  the  dead  seducer  sits.  His  manner  of 
death  answers  to  Adelaide  Darrant’s  assertion  and  appeal : — 

There  sits  Doctor  Ardern,  his  widely-open  eyes  starting  from  their 
sockets  ;  his  glisteningly  white,  even  teeth  gleaming,  grinning  horribly  from 
the  drawn,  distended  Ups.  His  body  is  bent  forward,  and  his  outstretched 
arms  and  wide-open  hands  have  all  the  appearance^,  of  repulsing  an  ad¬ 
vancing  foe  ! 

He  is  dead. 

The  characters  in  this  book  are  equal  to  the  story.  The  strong- 
minded  woman  of  the  plot  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Henrietta  Russell, 
spinster,  with  nine  hundred  a  year;  the  fool,  a  hash  of  Mrs. 
Nickleby,  is  a  certain  Louisa  Lecterne,  wife  of  Sylvester  Lecterne, 
a  High  Church  clergyman,  who,  says  Miss  Russell,  “  when  he 
ascends  the  rostrum  placidly  drivels  into  platitudinous  obliquity.” 
This  Mrs.  Lecterne  is  a  wife  and  mother  of  that  exasperating  type 
of  fuss  and  adoration  known  best  to  novelists.  The  great  fact  of 
her  life  during  the  progress  of  the  story  is  the  christening  of  her 
twin  boys,  which  fact  is  fringed  about  with  an  amount  of  vulgarity 
and  folly  like  nothing  in  nature,  and  certainly  not  true  to  art.  The 
strong-minded  spinster,  whom  Doctor  Ardern  characterizes  as  a 
“  strong-willed,  courageous  woman,  a  woman  of  fearless  honesty, 
a  woman  of  quick  discernment,  a  woman  whom  I  should 
value  as  a  friend — whom  I  should  never  take  as  an  accomplice,” 
and  who  “  possesses  all  her  sex’s  faults  of  blundering,  im¬ 
pulsiveness,  incapability  of  head-reasoning,  easily  touched 
vanity  ” — she  with  all  these  characteristics  is  the  great  friend  of 
shallow,  fussy,  absurd  Mrs.  Lecterne,  and  the  two  write  to  each 
other  letters  of  such  inanity  and  vulgarity  as  we  trust  is  not 
usual  in  the  correspondence  of  ladies.  The  style  of  the  book  is  as 
odd  as  the  rest.  Mingled  with  commonplace  colloquialisms  are 
fine  words  and  touches  of  extra  fine  grammar.  “  I  have  asked  if 
she  have  noticed  it  ” ;  and  “  I  wonder  if  she  be  quite  satisfied  in  her 
own  mind  if  she  be  worthy  to  be  the  mother  of  dear  Sylvester’s 
babes,”  harmonize  but  ill  with  “  Of  all  the  despicable,  narrow¬ 
minded,  gossiping  set  of  women  I  ever  met  with,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Blandminster”;  “figuratively  speaking  I  pat  myself  on  the  back” 
— and  this  from  a  very  refined  lady.  We  suppose  we  must  let 
“  sphynx-like  ”  pass  as  a  matter  of  course,  but  we  hope  the  printer 
is  responsible  for  “  mauvaise  quatre  d’heure.”  Altogether,  A  Modern 
Parrhasius  is  not  a  successful  instance  of  joint  labour.  Vulgarity 
and  fine  writing,  classic  lore,  Baconian  philosophy,  and  the  Sixth 
Sense,  pressed  into  the  service  of  a  story  of  commonplace  seduc¬ 
tion,  make  up  a  medley  which  we  can  call  by  no  name  so  appro¬ 
priate  as  that  of  pot-pourri.  We  cannot  compliment  either  of  the 
authors  on  his  or  her  share  in  the  present  novel,  and  we  hope  that 
their  next  work  will  be  both  more  rational  and  less  disagreeable, 
whether  it  be  a  joint  or  a  single  venture. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

CpHERE  is  hardly  a  nook  in  the  literary  field  which  the  enter- 
JL  prise  of  Messrs.  Didot  has  left  unexplored ;  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  history  and  geography,  mediEeval  lore  and  contemporary 
memoirs — all  kinds  of  subjects  arrest  their  attention,  and  furnish 
materials  for  excellent  editing.  We  have  now  to  notice  a 
French  poem  of  the  fourteenth  century  *,  published  for  the  first 
time,  with  engravings,  glossary,  &c.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that,  from  the  threefold  point  of  view  of  history,  literature,  and 
archeeology,  the  Guerre  de  Metz  is  a  work  deserving  special  atten¬ 
tion.  As  an  historical  monument,  it  places  before  us  a  lively  in¬ 
stance  of  those  struggles  between  the  Church  and  the  State  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  feudal  power  and  the  bourgeoisie  on  the  other, 
which  constitute  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  political  history  of 
the  middle  ages.  Viewed  as  a  literary  production,  it  retains, 
notwithstanding  its  date,  all  the  naivete  and  vigour  of  the  epics 
which  immortalized  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries.  The  in¬ 
troductory  description  of  Metz  is  a  dainty  piece  of  poetry  deserving 
a  prominent  position  in  the  choicest  anthologies.  Finally,  it  gives 
us  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  dialect  of  Lorraine,  the  one,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  whole  of  France  whose  characteristics  are  most 
sharply  defined.  M.  Bonnardot’s  elementary  grammar  and 
glossary  explain  all  the  difficulties  likely  to  puzzle  the  reader, 
and  the  pictorial  illustrations  are  borrowed  from  MSS.  belonging  to 
the  city  of  Metz. 

M.  Georges  Perrot  has  long  since  established  his  reputation  as 
one  of  the  leading  French  archaeologists  ;  his  exploration  of  Asia 
Minor,  his  treatises  on  Athenian  jurisprudence  and  eloquence,  and 
his  translations  of  Professor  Max  Muller’s  lectures,  are  too  well 


*  La  guerre  de  Metz  en  1324,  pocme  du  AY  Ve  siecle.  Public  par  E.  de 
Bouteiller,  etc.  Paris :  Didot. 
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known  to  need  more  than  a  simple  mention  here.  The  volume  which 
he  now  presents  to  us * * * §  *,  consisting  of  articles  contributed  to  several 
periodicals,  or  of  monographs  read  before  the  Acad&nie  des  In¬ 
scriptions  et  Belles-lettres,  belongs  to  the  same  order  of  studies, 
and  displays  the  same  accurate  learning  and  perspicuity  of  style. 
Whilst  explaining  the  nature  of  the  various  essays  now  col¬ 
lected,  M.  Perrot  takes  the  opportunity  of  sketching  the  most 
noteworthy  features  of  ancient  civilization  such  as  it  appeared  first 
among  the  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  afterwards  at  Athens.  If 
we  know  anything  about  the  Egyptians  and  the  Assyrians,  we 
have  to  thank  the  Greek  colonies  and  the  travellers  from  Phoenicia ; 
the  Cappadocians,  Phrygians,  and  Lydians  should  not  be  forgotten 
amongst  the  fathers  of  Hellenic-Italian  civilization,  and  the  fact 
that  they  have  received  so  little  notice  from  ancient  historians 
should  make  us  especially  ready  to  compensate  for  so  unaccount¬ 
able  a  neglect.  M.  Perrot’s  researches  have  been  mainly  divided 
between  the  nations  we  have  just  mentioned  and  Athens;  this 
predilection  is  evident  throughout  his  new  work,  and  makes  it, 
so  to  speak,  a  distinctly  Greek  production.  It  is  illustrated 
with  engravings  representing  bronzes,  bas-reliefs,  frescoes,  and 
other  artistic  remains,  most  of  which  are  at  present  exhibited  at 
the  Louvre  in  Paris. 

M.  Gaston  Boissier’s  new  work  f  treats  of  a  subject  which  is  not 
yet  very  well  known  ;  he  endeavours  to  explain  what  the  Opposi¬ 
tion  really  was  in  the  days  of  Imperial  Rome.  Speaking  generally, 
no  government  has  ever  satisfied  an  entire  community ;  under  the 
most  virtuous  and  disinterested  rulers  there  will  always  be  dissatis¬ 
fied  persons,  and  we  may  safely  say  that  opposition  is  a  necessary 
incident  of  every  form  of  government.  In  some  cases  the  King 
or  the  President  (if  the  rule  is  a  republican  one)  professes  to 
tolerate  no  criticism,  whatever  shape  it  may  assume,  and  makes 
use  of  the  most  violent  means  to  stamp  it  out.  Other  rulers, 
actuated  by  wiser  views,  feel  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  away  with 
opposition,  and  prudently  resolve  to  allow  its  existence.  A  few 
privileged  countries  go  further  still ;  they  introduce  the  principle 
of  criticism  into  the  government  itself,  and  thus  interest  the 
Opposition  in  the  safety  of  the  machine.  Such  is  the  gist  of  M. 
Boissier’s  preface ;  he  then  shows  that  the  fault  of  Imperial  Rome 
was  that  it  adopted  the  first  of  these  alternatives,  and  that  it 
made  opposition  more  violent  by  the  very  means  employed  to  sup¬ 
press  it.  In  discussing  this  topic  he  begins  by  telling  us  where 
might  be  found  those  who  kept  up  and  fanned  the  flame  of 
resistance ;  he  shows  how  literature  was  affected  by  it,  and 
describes  the  important  part  played  by  spies  under  the  Imperial 
regime.  Ovid,  in  connexion  with  his  exile,  Petronius,  and  finally 
the  great  writers  who  belonged  to  the  opposition  coterie,  are  suc¬ 
cessively  reviewed  by  our  author,  who  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  character  of  the  party  they  represented  was  hesitation, 
doubt,  and  a  total  absence  of  anything  like  a  premeditated  and 
well-defined  plan.  Those  who  expressed  themselves  most  bitterly 
against  the  Caesars  were  rather  disappointed  men  than  bond  fide 
conspirators. 

If  our  French  neighbours  do  not  improve  their  geographical 
knowledge,  it  will  certainty  not  be  the  fault  of  M.  Reclus.  He 
has  just  published  the  first  twenty  livraisons  of  a Geographic  uni- 
verselle  J,  which  is  to  extend  over  ten  large  octavo  volumes,  illus¬ 
trated  with  two  thousand  maps  and  six  hundred  wood  engravings. 
His  aim  is  to  supplement  all  existing  geographical  treatises,  not  to 
supersede  them ;  he  wishes  to  give  us  the  philosophy  of  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  for  him  matters  of  detail  are  quite  a  secondary  consi¬ 
deration.  The  maps  so  liberally  scattered  through  the  work  have 
been  designed  merely  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  various 
phenomena  of  which  he  has  occasion  to  speak ;  they  cannot  and 
should  not  take  the  place  of  a  good  general  atlas.  M.  Reclus  starts 
with  an  account  of  the  Mediterranean  countries — Greece,  Turkey, 
and  Italy  supplying  the  materials  of  the  fasciculi  which  have  thus 
far  appeared.  Here  and  there  political  remarks  are  brought 
in,  naturally  suggested  by  the  descriptions  of  the  various 
nationalities ;  the  government  of  the  Sultan,  for  instance,  and  the 
difficulties  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  are  freely  criticized,  and  M. 
Reclus  earnestly  dwells  upon  the  artificial,  and  necessarily  preca¬ 
rious,  character  of  the  present  political  subdivision  of  Europe. 

The  portraits  sketched  by  M.  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand  §  have 
so  often  been  attempted  by  others  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  add 
a  fresh  detail  to  those  we  know  already.  After  M.  Arsene  Houssaye, 
M.  Clement,  and  M.  Sainte-Beuve,  is  it  not  needless  for  any  one 
to  describe  the  Duchess  de  la  Valliere  P  The  Causeries  du  Lundi 
have  made  us  thoroughly  acquainted  with  Mme.  de  Lespinasse,  and 
M.  de  Barthelemy’s  volumes  on  the  Regent's  daughters  tell  us  every¬ 
thing  about  the  Duchess  de  Berry ;  what  need  we  of  any  more  light 
thrown  upon  these  striking  figures  P  And  yet  M.  de  Saint-Amand 
has  been  very  happy  in  his  delineations  ;  he  has  brought  out  their 
representative  character,  and  drawn  the  moral  lesson  which  the 
biographies  of  his  heroines  are  calculated  to  convey.  Nothing,  for 
instance,  can  be  truer  than  the  contrast  he  points  out  between  Mme. 
de  la  Valliere  on  the  one  hand,  whose  faults  were  retrieved  by 
genuine  repentance,  and  the  frail  beauties  of  the  present  day, 

*  Memoires  d? Archeologie,  d’ Epigraphie  et  d’Histoire.  Par  Georges  Perrot. 
Paris:  Didier. 

t  L’Op)x>sition  sous  les  dears.  Par  Gaston  Boissier.  Paris  and  London  : 
L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

t  Nouvelle  Geographie  universelle.  Par  E.  Reclus.  Paris  and  London  : 
L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

§  Portraits  de  grandes  dames.  Par  Irnbert  de  Saint-Amand.  Paris  : 
Plon. 


incapable  of  that  deep  passion  which  distinguished  the  women  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  eaten  up  by  selfishness,  and,  if  they 
put  on  any  show  of  religion,  doing  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
notoriety.  Of  the  seven  chapters  which  make  up  M.  de  Saint- 
Amand’s  volume,  the  last  two  introduce  us  to  names  known  only 
to  a  limited  portion  of  the  reading  public.  Elizabeth  Seton  is 
associated  with  the  early  history  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States  ;  and  the  Marchioness  de  Barol,  by  her  energy 
in  doing  good,  her  unflagging  earnestness,  and  her  unostentatious 
piety,  did  much  to  reconcile  to  Christianity  the  restless  popula¬ 
tion  of  Northern  Italy.  The  protectress  of  Silvio  Pellico,  the 
friend  of  Count  Cavour,  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  Charles 
Albert  and  Victor  Emmanuel,  Mme.  de  Barol  deserves  to  be  better 
known  than  she  is  at  present,  and  M.  de  Saint-Amand’s  article 
will,  we  hope,  induce  many  readers  to  consult  the  fuller  biography 
for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  Count  de  Melun. 

M.  P.  L.  Irnbert,  it  may  be  remembered,  has  formerly  de¬ 
scribed  the  present  state  of  Spain,  its  wretchedness  and  the 
causes  of  its  decay.  In  a  volume*  of  similar  appearance,  M. 
Armand  Dubarry  explains  one  of  the  principal  impediments  to  the 
prosperity  of  Italy,  and  considers  how  it  should  be  remedied. 
Travellers  who  have  visited  the  dominions  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
are  full  of  appalling  anecdotes  of  the  Maffia  and  the  Camorra ; 
they  frighten  us  by  the  description  of  the  reign  of  terror  which 
still  prevails  in  Sicily,  and  which  makes  residence  in  that  island 
absolutely  unsafe.  If  we  may  believe  M.  Dubarry,  these  de¬ 
scriptions  are  in  no  way  exaggerated ;  unfortunately  they  are  the 
result,  not  of  a  temporary,  but  of  a  chronic  state  of  things,  and 
Romulus  himself  is  the  earliest  Italian  bandit  on  record.  Is 
there  no  solution  to  this  terrible  difficulty  ?  Yes,  answers  M. 
Dubarry  ;  the  unification  of  Italy  has  been  the  preliminary  step ; 
the  progress  of  industry,  the  multiplied  means  of  communication 
between  the  towns  and  the  rural  districts,  and  the  spread  of  edu¬ 
cation,  must  in  course  of  years  stamp  out  the  habit  of  brigandage ; 
a  free  and  enlightened  nation  will  in  time  render  the  Mafiosi  and 
the  Camorristi  impossible.  M.  Dubarry  might  have  added  that 
this  desirable  consummation  would  be  materially  accelerated  if 
the  Italian  Government  and  people  could  get  rid  of  their  strange 
aversion  to  punish  murderers  effectually. 

The  edition  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland  published  last  year  by 
M.  Leon  Gautier  is  a  magnificent  work,  but  two  large  octave 
volumes  sumptuously  illustrated  cannot  expect  a  very  extensive 
circulation ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  object  which  the  learned 
editor  had  in  view  would  be  defeated  if  the  mass  of  the  reading 
public  could  not  be  enabled  to  enjoy  the  soul-stirring  poetry  of  the 
oldest  French  metrical  romance.  M.  Leon  Gautier  maintains,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  opinion  of  M.de  Malezieu,  that  the  French  are  quite  as 
well  qualified  to  write  epic  poetry  as  the  Germans  or  the  English,  and 
it  was  important  that  competent  judges  should  be  enabled  to  de¬ 
liver  their  verdict  on  the  subject.  Hence  this  cheap  edition  f  of  the 
Chanson  de  Roland,  which  contains  every  detail  of  importance, 
besides  a  number  of  pictorial  illustrations.  The  preface  to  the 
original  work  could  not  and  need  not  be  reproduced  in  its  entirety; 
in  the  present  volume  it  is  abridged,  and  nothing  has  been  omitted 
which  could  facilitate  the  study  of  the  poem.  Next  comes  the 
poem  itself,  accompanied  by  a  translation  in  modern  French,  and 
elucidated  by  a  few  notes  ^  the  third  division  of  the  volume 
gives  us,  under  the  title  jEclaircissements,  disquisitions  on  the 
legend  of  Charlemagne,  the  poetical  history  of  Roland,  the 
armour  of  mediaeval  warriors,  and  the  geography  of  the  poem. 
The  woodcuts  so  liberally  added  to  the  letterpress  are  excellent 
helps  to  the  archaeological  student,  and  seem  to  us  better  than 
the  etchings,  which  are  merely  the  offspring  of  the  artist’s  fancy. 
Thanks  to  M.  Leon  Gautier’s  enthusiasm,  mediaeval  French  poetry 
of  the  heroic  and  epic  kind  is  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  the  spell  of  the  Boileau  school  of  criticism  is  broken 
for  ever. 

Many  years  ago,  when  the  influence  of  Chateaubriand  and 
Walter  Scott  had  given  a  sort  of  fashion  to  researches  con¬ 
nected  with  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  imitations  of  every 
kind  were  unblushingly  palmed  off  upon  the  public,  and 
readers  were  called  upon  to  admire  clumsy  counterfeits  which 
proved  about  as  authentic  as  the  poems  of  Ossian  and  Chatterton’s 
Rowley.  Clotilde  de  Surville’s  compositions  belong  to  that  class 
of  apocryphal  lore,  and  they  were  received  with  the  greatest 
applause  by  persons  who  knew  very  little  about  the  monuments  of 
the  old  Langue  d’Oi'l.  After  the  first  furore  had  subsided,  how¬ 
ever,  cool  reflection  came,  and  the  result  of  dispassionate  investi¬ 
gation  was  to  strip  poor  Clotilde  de  Surville  of  her  laurels.  The 
poems  published  under  her  name  were  found  to  be  realty,  in 
great  part  at  least,  the  work  of  the  Marquis  de  Surville  who 
perished  in  France  during  the  Revolution,  and  who  was  a 
descendant  of  the  supposed  bas-bleu.  Clotilde  had  indeed  left 
behind  her  a  few  lyrics,  and  they  had  been  expanded,  recast, 
altered,  and  in  every  way  tampered  with  by  the  unfortunate 
Marquis.  The  case  was  supposed  to  be  decided  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt,  but  a  certain  M.  Villedieu,  member  of  several  learned 
Societies,  now  starts  as  the  champion  of  Marguerite  (not  Clotilde ) 
de  Surville  J,  and  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  he  abuses  M.  Villemain, 

*  he  brigandage  en  Italie  depuis  leg  temps  les  plus  recules  jusnu’a  nos  lours 
Par  A.  Dubarry.  Paris  :  Plon. 

t  1m  Chanson  de  Roland ;  texte  critique,  traduction  et  commentaire.  Par 
Leon  Gautier.  Tours:  Maine. 

{  Marguerite  de  Surville,  sa  vie,  ses  oeuvres,  etc.  Par  E.  Villedieu.  Paris; 
Douniol. 
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M.  Sainte-Beuve,  M.  Gaston  Paris,  and  all  the  other  sceptics  who 
do  not  believe  in  his  heroine.  If  his  arguments  are  not  conclusive, 
his  gallantry  at  any  rate  is  most  praiseworthy. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Odilon  Barrot’s  Memoirs*  is  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  Revolution  of  i  S4S,  its  causes  and  its  conse¬ 
quences.  After  describing  the  formation  of  the  Provisional 
Government  which  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs  on  the  24th  of 
February,  our  author  discusses  the  attitude  of  that  Government,  and 
condemns  it  in  no  measured  terms.  The  first  accusation  he  directs 
against  it  is  that  of  supporting  the  demagogues  who  were  aiming, 
not  at  the  introduction  of  necessary  reforms,  but  at  a  radical  revolu¬ 
tion  to  be  accomplished  in  the  name  of  Socialism.  M.  (Jdilon  Barrot 
shows  very  clearly  that  the  Republicans  on  the  oue  hand  and  the 
disciples  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  on  the  other  were  pursuing  two  entirely 
different  objects,  and  that  Socialism  logically  carried  out,  far  from 
being  favourable  to  Republican  institutions,  is  thoroughly  destruc¬ 
tive  of  all  liberty.  The  fault  of  the  Provisional  Government  was 
that  they  endeavoured  to  conciliate  two  antagonistic  principles,  and 
they  would  not  probably  have  committed  that  fault  had  not  the 
idea  of  a  Republic  been  associated  in  the  mind  of  most  of  the  new 
rulers  of  France  with  thoughts  of  destruction,  universal  levelling, 
and  concentration  of  power.  Thus  it  was  that  the  Revolution 
of  February  helped  to  clear  the  way  for  the  despotism  of  the 
Second  Empire,  and  that  Lamartine  and  his  colleagues,  by 
coquetting  with  the  Socialists  instead  of  arresting  them,  struck 
a  fatal  blow  at  the  order  of  things  they  were  so  anxious  to 
establish.  The  second  part  of  the  volume  before  us  ‘is  taken  up 
with  an  account  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  the  organization  of 
the  national  workshops,  and  the  days  of  June.  The  story  is  a  sad 
one,  because  it  shows  the  Republicans  obliged  to  repudiate  the 
principles  which  had  brought  them  to  power,  and  reduced  to  the 
ignominious  condition  of  signing  their  own  certificate  of  incapacity. 
Finally,  the  Constitution  of  1848  comes  under  notice,  and  M. 
Odilon  Barrot  has  no  difficulty  in  showing  its  glaring  defects,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  care  with  which  it  had  been  prepared,  discussed, 
and  criticized.  The  framers  of  this  extraordinary  scheme  had  so  ar¬ 
ranged  it  that  its  necessary  consequence  was  a  perpetual  an¬ 
tagonism  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  powers ;  the 
Republic  was  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  any  ambitious  man  who 
might  be  called  to  the  Presidency,  and  the  Coup  d'etat  of  1851 
soon  put  an  end  to  the  dilemma. 

The  Marquis  de  Mun’s  reminiscences  of  the  late  war  f  are  not 
likely  to  please  the  majority  of  Frenchmen.  Of  course  he  has  no 
friendly  feeling  towards  the  Germans,  and  the  invasion  of  his 
native  country  is  a  catastrophe  which  he  is  the  first  to  deplore ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  clearly  sees  the  causes  of  the  frightful 
collapse  ending  with  the  siege  of  Paris  and  the  insurrection  of 
the  Commune,  and  he  draws  an  interesting  contrast  between  the 
calm,  steady,  quiet  bearing  of  the  Germans  and  the  boasting  tone 
of  the  French,  fed  upon  lies,  persuading  themselves,  even  under  the 
most  trying  circumstances,  that  they  would  triumph  at  last,  and 
finally  disheartened,  disorganized,  and  obliged  to  accept  the  services 
of  Garibaldi  and  his  followers. 

The  volume  just  published  by  M.  E.  de  Barthelemy  %  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  specimen  of  the  monographs  which  the  late  M.  Cousin  made 
so  fashionable,  and  which  were  the  latest  passion  of  his  busy  life. 
M.  Amedee  Renee  some  years  ago  gathered  together  in  one 
volume  the  portraits  of  Mazarin's  nieces,  but  he  said  very 
little  about  Anna-Maria  Martinozzi,  decidedly  the  worthivst 
member  of  the  whole  family.  Most  of  the  heroines  of  M.  Cousin, 
and  nearly  all  those  celebrated  by  M.  Renee,  rose  into  reputation 
through  the  scandal  of  their  conduct  and  their  systematic  defiance 
of  public  opinion.  The  Princess  de  Conti  was  distinguished,  on 
the  contrary,  by  her  piety,  the  unflinching  firmness  with  which 
she  resisted  alt  the  allurements  of  Court  life,  and  her  deep 
attachment  to  a  husband  who  brought  to  her  as  a  marriage  portion 
a  health  ruined  by  dissipation,  and  a  heart  prematurely  desillu- 
sionne.  In  the  interesting  octavo  published  by  M.  de  Barthelemy 
the  Princess  de  Conti  is  very  properly  allowed  to  tell  her  own 
story,  and  the  correspondence  placed  before  our  eyes  shows  us, 
better  than  any  narrative  could  have  done,  the  trials  she  had  to 
endure.  Her  faithful  and  courageous  attachment  to  the  Jansenists 
seems  to  us  one  of  the  best  features  in  her  character ;  for  the  Port- 
Royalists,  it  is  well  known,  were  not  in  favour  at  Court,  and 
Louis  XIV.  hated  them  almost  as  much  as  he  did  the  Protestants. 
In  conclusion,  M.  E.  de  Bartkelemy’s  biographical  sketch  supple¬ 
ments  M.  Rente's  gallery  of  portraits,  and  equals  it  in  interest. 

A  French  translation  from  the  German  need  not  detain  us  long; 
we  may  be  allowed  to  say,  however,  that  Mme.  Loreau’s  rendering 
of  Dr.  iSchweinfurth’s  travels  §  is  well  done,  and  that  the  maps  and 
illustrations  by  which  it  is  profusely  accompanied  are  above  the 
average.  In  preparing  her  work  the  author  has  made  use 
not  only  of  the  original  narrative,  but  of  Mr.  "Wimvood  Reade's 
English  version,  and.  she  has  provided  for  the  French  public  in 
two  handsome  octavo  volumes  plenty  of  wholesome  intellectual 
food. 

M.  Roberts  is  already  known  by  an  elegant  French  metrical  trans- 


*  iUtmnircs pnsthumes  d' Odilon  Barrot.  Vol.VII.  Paris:  Charpenticr. 

f  Un  chateau  de  Seine  et  Marne  ei  1870.  Par  le  marquis  de  Mun. 

Paris :  Deniu. 

J  line  niece  tie  Mazarin. — La  princetse  de  Conti  dupres  sa  correspon- 
dance.  Par  E.  de  Barthelemy.  Paris  :  Didot. 

§  Avtrmr  de  I’Afriqve,  voyages  et  dccouvrtcs  tlu  Dr.  George  Sclnveinfurth. 

Ouvrage  traduit  par  time.  11.  Bureau.  Paris  and  London  :  L.  llnchette 
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lation  of  Milton’s  L' Allegro  and  II  Penseroso ;  he  has  now  grappled 
quite  as  successfully  with  Gray’s  Elegy*,  and  we  cannot  praise  too 
highly  his  knowledge  of  French  versification,  and  the  skill  with 
which  he  has  mastered  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  Alexandrine 
metre.  We  are  acquainted  with  several  renderings  of  the  famous 
Elegy,  but  we  have  never  yet  seen  one  attempted  by  an  English¬ 
man,  and  the  one  before  us  is  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  novels  we  have  lately  received  are  few  in  number,  and  thosa 
few  scarcely  deserve  even  a  bare  mention.  The  Memoires  d’un 
imbecile,  ecrits  par  lui-meme  f  will  be  taken  up  chiefly,  we  fancy, 
on  account  of  M.  Littre’s  long  preface  in  favour  of  Positivism. 
Mme.  Ackermann  some  time  ago  published  a  collection  of  Posi¬ 
tivist  poetry ;  the  new  school  has  now  invaded  prose  fiction, 
and  M.  Noel  endeavours  to  convert  us  to  the  doctrines  of  Augusta 
Gomte  by  means  of  a  tale  which  is  rather  amusing  in  spite  of  its 
ex  prqfesso  tendencies.  As  a  rule,  however,  controversial  novels 
are  a  mistake,  and  the  Memoires  d'un  imb&cile  form  no  exception. 

M.  Bentzon’s  recent  volume  contains  three  tales,  the  first  of 
which,  by  far  the  most  striking,  gives  its  title  to  the  book  | ;  it  is 
the  history  of  a  poor  musician  denounced  by  the  priest  because  his 
fiddle  is  supposed  to  demoralize  the  village  where  he  lives,  and  also 
because  he  receives  under  his  roof  a  girl  thought  to  be  of  a  dis¬ 
reputable  character.  Job  sets  his  persecutor  at  defiance,  marries 
his  protegee,  and  at  the  death  of  the  cure  purchases  another  fiddle, 
on  which  he  plays  henceforth  without  let  or  hindrance. 

The  rustic  dramas  §  composed  by  M.  Fertiault  are  tragic 
enough,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  first,  where  a  wicked  creature 
named  Francette,  driven  to  frenzy,  jumps  into  a  ferry-boat  full 
of  passengers,  and  causes  the  drowning  of  the  whole  party, 
merely  because  she  is  thwarted  in  her  plan  of  marrying  her 
sweetheart. 

The  moral  lesson  designed  to  be  conveyed  in  the  Countess  de 
Mirabeau’s  ||  novelettes  is  the  danger  of  flirting.  Jane  refuses  the 
affection  of  a  worthy  man,  because  he  is  rather  slow,  and  ends  by 
remaining  an  old  maid.  Germaine,  thoroughly  false  and  despicable, 
manages  to  secure  a  husband,  but  she  finds  that  selfish  people  can 
never  be  truly  happy. 

*  Gray's  Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard.  Translated  into 
French  by  J.  Roberts.  London  :  Harrison. 

f  Memoires  d'un  imbecile,  ecrits  par  lui-meme.  Eecueillis  et  complete's 
par  E.  Noel.  Paris :  Germer-Bailliere. 

j  Le  Violon  de  Job.  Par  Th.  Bentzon.  Paris  :  Levy. 

§  Les  petits  drames  rustiques,  scenes  et  croquis  d’apres  nature.  Par  F. 
Fertiault.  Paris :  Didier. 

||  Jane  et  Germaine.  Par  la  comtesse  de  Mirabcau.  Paris  :  Didier. 
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pRYSTAL  PALACE.— NOTICE  to  ARTISTS.— The  results 

of  the  Exhibition  and  Sales  of  this  Season  have  been  so  gratifying  that  the  Directors 
will  again  offer  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  MEDALS  for  the  BEST  PICTURES  and  DRAW¬ 
INGS  EXHIBITED  for  1876-7.  Due  Notice  will  be  given  of  the  days  for  receiving  New 
Works _ Apply  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Wass,  Superintendent  of  the  Picture  Gallery. 


D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PRzETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  "  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion  ,” 
“  La  Vigne,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  “  Gaming  Table,”  &c.— DURE 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street.  'Pen  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


TEWS’  DEAF  and  DUMB  HOME,  Walmer  Road,  Notting 

Hill,  W _ The  CONSECRATION  of  the  New  Home,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  ADLER,  Chief 

Rabbi,  will  take  place  on  Sunday  next,  November  7,  at  2.30  P.M.  F.  D.  MOCATTA,  Esq.,  will 
Preside.  All  persons  interested  in  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  are  invited  to  attend. 
This  Institution  was  the  first  to  introduce  into  England  the  system  of  Oral  Teaching  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb.  Subscriptions  and  Donations  will  be  thankfully  received  by  the  Honorary 
Secretary  at  the  above  address.  The  New  Home  is  within  five  minutes’  walk  of  the  Nottiug- 
Hill  Station  of  the  Metropolitan  Railway. 

ISAAC  SAMUEL,  Honorary  Secretary . 

TT)R.  HAYMAN,  ex-IIead-Master  of  Rugby,  Rector  of 

Aldingham,  near  Ulverston,  sea  coast  of  Lancashire,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  Sec. _ 

■WOOLWICH,  LINE,  COOPER’S  HILL,  Ve.— Rev,  Dr. 

*  *  HUGHES,  Ealing,  W.  (Wraug.  Camb.),  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Double  First,  Science, 
Modern  Language,  and  Drawing  Masters,  receives  a  few  PUPILS  tor  the  above  Examinations. 
Has  passed  330. _ 

T^OLKESTONE. — Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

Oxon,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  und  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Eight 
Military  Examinations. _ _ _ 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— A  Married 

CLERGYMAN  (late  Fellow),  without  Duty,  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools. 
Reference  to  the  Head-Master  of  Eton — Rev.  J.  Langton  Clarke,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 


/  W  EPS  LADE,  near  RUG  BY. — A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  W RIGHT,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 


GUTTON  VALENCE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Kent.  — An 

OPEN  SCHOLARSHIP  of  £50  per  annum  will  be  competed  for  at  Christmas _ For 

details,  exhibitions,  &c.,  apply  to  Rev.  J.  D.  King  don,  Head-Master 


WESTON-SUPER-MARE.  — SELECT  BOARDING 

SCHOOL,  conducted  by  IRWIN  SHARP,  JOHN  SHARP,  B.A.,  and  ISAAC 
SHARP,  B. A.  Established  1856.  Further  particulars,  and  Names  of  Gentlemen  whose  Sons 
have  been  educated  at  this  School,  will  be  forwurded  on  application — Address,  Woodside, 
Weston-super-Mare. _ 

XT  ANOVER.  —  PRIVATE  TUITION.  — The  ENGLISH 

CHAPLAIN  (a  Cambridge  M.A.,  with  Mathematical  Honours),  who  undertakes  the 
Care  and  Education  of  Four  PUPILS,  lias  VACANCIES.  A  German  resides  in  family. — 
Address,  Rev.  N.  G.  WILKINS,  5  Bbhmer  Strasse. _ 

F  ASTBOURNE.  —  A  MASTER  of  the  COLLEGE^ 

•  Graduate  in  Honours.  Oxon.,  &c.,  can  receive  into  his  House  TWO  or  THREE 
BOARDERS  for  ADVANCED  CLASSICS  and  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  for  preparation 
for  the  Universities.  Indian  Civil  Service.  &c.,  or  the  General  Education  of  a  Gentleman.— 
Address.  A.  D.,  Michelham  House,  Eastbourne. 


PUBLISHING  SEASON,  1875.— PROVOST  &  Co.  under- 

take  the  PRINTING  and  PUBLICATION  of  WORKS  of  every  Description.  “The 
Search  for  a  Publisher,”  Seventh  Edition  (invaluable  to  those  about  to  Publish),  on  receipt  of 
Twelve  Scamps _ 36  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


■FOR  SALE,  the  HALF-PROPERTY  in  an  INDIAN 

NEWSPAPER.  A  Minimum  of  7  per  Cent,  guaranteed  for  Five  Years  on  the  Purchase 
Money.  For  a  good  Writer  (especially  of  Indian  experience)  there  is  also  the  prospect  of  employ¬ 
ment  as  Editor  or  Correspondent — Apply,  by  letter  in  the  first  instance,  to  A.B.,  49  Chancery 
Lane,  W.C. _ _ 

HYDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

Phusician—Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M.A. ,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


(  )VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— Under  Contract 

for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India,  China.  Japan,  and  Australia. 
The  Peninsulur  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  South¬ 
ampton,  via  the  Suez  Cunal.  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday — Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C. ,  and  25  Cockspur 
Street.  S.  W. _ 


HOTELS. 

T)  RIGIT TON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
_ _ _  ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 

T  LFRAOOMBE  HOTEL.— REDUCED  TARIFF  from 

November  I — Appointments.  Cuisine,  and  Wines  perfect,  with  choice  of  250  Rooms. 
Terms  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 

/CRITERION  TABLE  d’HOTE,  served  daily  between  the 

hours  of  Six  and  Eight,  consisting  of  Soups,  Fish,  Entrees,  Joints.  Sweets,  Ices,  Dessert. 
&e.  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence — SPIERS  &  POND,  the  “  CRITERION,”  Regent 
Circus. 


"F  DENT  &  OO.,  01  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

A— ^  •  turers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES.  CLOCKS,  Sec.  (Catalogues  free)  to 
Iler  Majesty  the  Queen,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory,  Greenwich. 

Sole  addresses,  c,  i  Strand. 34  Royal  Exchange,  and  Factory .  Savoy  Street, London. 


j^Al’PIN  &  WEBB,  Manufacturers  of 


J^LECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 


QF  the  HIGHEST  QUALITY. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free.  Larger  Edition  on  receipt  of  12  StampB. 
MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY,  E.C.:  AND 
OXFORD  STREET  (76,  77,  and  78),  WEST  END,  LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOMS-ROYAL  CUTLERY  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD. 


LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


■ROYAL  EXCHANGE  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION. 

^  (Established  by  Royal  Charter,  A.D.  1720.) 

FOR  SEA,  FIRE,  LIFE.  AND  ANNUITIES. 

Chief  Office— ROYAL  EXCHANGE,  LONDON  :  Branch— 29  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
The  Accumulated  Funds  exceed  £3.700.000. 

JAMES  STEWART  HODGSON,  Esq.,  Governor. 

CHARLES  JOHN  MANNING,  Esq..  Sub-Governor. 

FRANCIS  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON,  Esq.,  Deputy- Governor* 

Directors. 

Robert  Barclay ,  Esq . 

John  Garratt  Cattley,  Esq. 

Mark  Currie  Close,  Esq. 

Edward  James  Daniell,  Esq. 

William  Davidson,  Esq. 

Alexander  Druce,  Esq . 

Fredk.  Joseph  Edlmann.Esq. 

Charles  Hermann  Goschen,  Esq. 

Charles  Seymour  Grenfell,  Esq. 

Robert  Amadeus  Ilcath,  Esq. 

Wilmot  Holland.  Esq. 

Egerton  Hubbard,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Fire  Assurances  on  advantageous  terms. 

Life  Assurances  with  or  without  participation  in  Profits. 

Divisions  of  Profit  every  Five  Years. 

A  liberal  participation  in  Profits,  with  the  guarantee  of  a  large  invested  Capital  Stock,  and 
exemption,  under  Royal  Charter, from  the  liabilities  of  Partnership. 

The  advantages  of  modern  practice,  with  the  security  of  an  Office  whose  resources  have  been 
tested  by  the  experience  of  more  than  a  Century  and  a  Half. 

A  Prospectus,  Table  of  Bonus,  and  Balance  Sheet  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

E.  R.  HANDCOCK,  Secretary. 


William  Knowles.  Esq. 

Nevile  Lubbock,  Esq. 

George  Forbes  Malcolmson,  Esq. 
Daniel  Meinertzhagen,  Esq. 
William  Robert  Moberly,  Esq. 
Lord  Josceline  Wm.  Percy. 

Sir  John  Rose,  Bart. 

Samuel  Leo  Schuster,  Esq. 

Eric  Carrington  Smith,  Esq. 
Octavius  Wigram.  Esq. 

Montagu  Cleugh  Wilkinson,  Esq. 
Charles  Baring  Young,  Esq. 


HCEN1X  FIRE  OFFICE, 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON.-Established  1782. 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World 

GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL,)  ~  . 

JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  ]  secretaries 


T  IMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  16  Sc  17  PALL  MALL,  S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager . 


T  .ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

Chairman — HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Office_73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  E.C. 


AVV  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  LondoD. 

*  Invested  assets  on  December  31, 1874  .  £5,547,084 

Income  for  the  past  year .  512.730 

Amount  paid  on  death  to  December  last .  10,228,346 

Reversionary  Bonus  allotted  for  the  five  years  ended  31st 

December  last .  662,1 04 

Aggregate  Reversionary  Bonuses  hitherto  allotted _ _  5,523,138 

Forms  of  proposal.  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Office. 


HP  HE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited. — Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

Head  Office-NICHOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay.  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  are  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  percent,  per  aim.,  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  und  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  safe  custody  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON,  Chairman. 


(CUTLERY,  Warranted. — The  most  varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

3j-inch  Ivory  Handles . per  Dozen 

3i  ditto  Balance  ditto  .  „ 

3|  ditto  ditto  . .  „ 

4  ditto  fine  Ivory  Handles  .  „ 

4  ditto  extra  large  ditto  . .  „ 

4  ditto  finest  African  Ivory  ditto  ..  „ 

Ditto,  with  Silver  Ferules .  „ 

Ditto,  with  Silvered  Blades  .  t. 

Nickel  Electro  Silvered  Handles  ..  „ 


Table  Knives. 

Dessert  Knives. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

16  . 

11  . 

19  . 

14  . 

27  . 

21  . 

35  . 

26  . 

37  . 

28  . 

42  . 

33  . 

42  . 

36  . 

52  . 

40  . 

23  . 

19  . 

Carvers, 
per  Pair  s.  d. 


6 

9 

6 

9 

7 

6 

9 

6 

10 

. 

14 

. 

16 

6 

18 

6 

7 

6 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  II.R.H.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations 
of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Li6t  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms.  39  Oxford 
Street.  W.;  1,  I  a,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5.  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and  1  Newman  Yard  ; 
Manufactories,  84  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering 
Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trilling.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


PURNISTI  YOUR  HOUSE  at  DEANE  &  COMPANY’S. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  priced  F urnishing  List,  post  free. 

Table  Kniveg,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19s. 

Electro  Forks.  Table,  from  24s. ;  Spoons.  24s. 

Papier-Mache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  from  21s. 

Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7s. 

Dish  Covers — Tin.  Metal,  Electro. 


Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lumps— Patent  Rock  Oil.  Moderator,  &c. 
Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  Sec. 


Fenders— Bright, 45s.  to£15;  Bronze. 3s.  to £6. 
Stoves- Bright,  Black,  Register.  Hot-air,  &c. 
Baths— Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 
Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices— Cornice-poles,  Ends.  Bands,  Sec. 
Gaseliers— 2-light,  17s. ;  3  do.  52s. ;  5  do.  £6  6s. 
Kitcheners— from  3  ft.,  £3  5s..  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery,  Mats,  &c. 

Garden  Tools— Lawn-Mowers,  Rollers,  &c. 


A  Discount  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  Sc  COMPANY,  46  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  E.C.  Established  A.D.  17(XV 


T^URNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  posl  free — 249  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
Established  1862. _ 

7  AMPS,  BRONZES,  and  CANDLES. -BARCLAY  &  SON, 

*  138  Regent  Street,  London, 

LAMP  MAKERS  and  WAX  CHANDLERS  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  frince  of  Wales, 

Have  now  on  view  their  new  Stock  of  MODERATOR  and  KEROSENE  TABLE  and  SUS* 
PENSION  LAMPS,  in  real  Japanese,  Satsuma,  and  other  artistic  Foreign  and  Native  Wares. 
ROMAN  BRONZES,  a  choice  selection  of  Models  from  the  Antique  Statues  of  the 
Naples  Museum,  the  Vatican,  kc.  CANDLES  of  all  descriptions. 

HARLAN  D  &  FISHER,  ' 

33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

ART  DECORATORS. 

CHURCH  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION. 

PAINTED  MAJOLICA  TILES.  EMBROIDERY. 
_ PAPER-HANGINGS  AND  ART  FURNITURE. 

pLARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening* 
Prospectuses  free — CLARK  Sc  CO.,  Scle  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place,  VV. ;  Paris,  Manchester 
Liverpool,  and  Dublin.  1 
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MINISTERS  AT  GUILDHALL. 

IT  is  not  often  that  the  speech  of  a  Prime  Minister  at 
Guildhall  is  made  under  circumstances  which  give  it 
any  great  importance.  Addressing  a  Lord  Mayor  who  is 
in  the  first  flush  of  glory  and  happiness,  who  sees  endless 
feasts,  much  distinction,  and  a  possible  baronetcy  lying 
before  him,  who  is  in  a  good  humour  with  himself  and  all 
mankind,  the  Premier  naturally  praises,  in  such  words  as 
seem  most  appropriate,  himself,  the  City  of  London,  and 
the  country  generally,  and  nothing  more  is  needed  or  ex¬ 
pected.  Occasionally,  however,  it  happens  that  something 
is  going  on,  some  vague  fears  are  felt,  some  apprehensio  n 
as  to  the  policy  of  the  country  under  threatening  difficul¬ 
ties  has  stolen  through  the  community,  which  render  it 
desirable  that  the  Premier  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  making  known  to  the  public  his  convictions,  his  in¬ 
formation,  or  his  intentions.  Although  war  has  not 
in  the  last  few  weeks  seemed  really  near,  there  has 
been  an  uneasy  sense  that  peace  might  somehow  or 
other  be  disturbed.  China  and  Turkey  have  successively 
reminded  England  how  vast  are  her  interests,  and  at  what 
distant  points  she  may  have  to  defend  herself.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  Air.  Disraeli  was  able  to  assure  his  hearers  at 
Guildhall  that  all  immediate  danger  of  a  rupture  with  China 
is  over  ;  but  he  owned  that  a  month  ago  he  thought  it 
probable  that  the  country  would  have  to  face  a  war  of  a 
very  disagreeable  kind.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  said  that  the  next  saddest  thing  to  losing  a 
battle  was  winning  one.  And,  if  this  is  true  of  warfare 
generally,  it  is  especially  true  of  a  contest  with  China. 
In  this  case,  not  the  beginning,  but  the  end  of  strife  would 
be  like  the  letting  loose  of  great  waters.  We  should  be 
set  floating  by  our  victory  on  a  flood  of  troubles ;  we 
should  probably  pull  down  the  only  authority  to  which  we 
could  look  to  see  the  terms  of  peace  carried  out.  As  Air. 
Disraeli  was  perfectly  clear  on  the  main  point,  and 
said  decisively  that  at  all  costs  war  would  be  made 
unless  China  satisfied  our  just  demands,  he  was  perfectly 
at  liberty  to  warn  those  who  might  think  a  war 
with  China  a  trifle  for  a  country  like  England  that  they 
were  very  much  mistaken.  With  regard  to  Turkey  Mr. 
Disraeli  had  really  something  to  tell.  He  was  able  to 
express,  not  only  an  opinion,  but  a  conviction,  that  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  solution  of  the  present  very  embarrassing 
state  of  things,  it  will  be  a  solution  brought  about  by  the 
Great  Powers  acting  in  concert,  and  that  such  differences 
of  opinion  as  may  arise  will  lead  to  no  disturbance  of 
European  peace.  It  is  the  business  of  those  who  are  behind 
the  scenes,  and  are  acquainted  with  the  details  of  what  is 
going  on,  to  judge  the  temper  and  spirit  with  which  the 
parties  to  negotiations  approach  their  task.  Russia,  for 
example,  may  mean  to  act  fairly,  moderately,  and  frankly, 
or  she  may  not.  Air.  Disraeli  was  able  to  state  that  he  felt 
certain  that  Russia  was  not  at  present  endeavouring  to  sepa¬ 
rate  her  interests  from  those  of  neighbouring  Powers,  and 
it  is  much  to  be  sure  of  this.  It  is  also  very  desirable,  both 
for  England  and  the  world,  that  there  should  be  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  mistake  as  to  the  attitude  in  which  this  country 
approaches  the  consideration  of  the  very  stormy  and  intricate 
questions  which  the  state  of  Turkey  raises.  As  Mr.  Disraeli 
pointed  out,  the  interests  of  England  in  Turkey  are  not  so 
direct  as  those  of  Russia  and  Austria,  but  they  are  as 
great.  It  is  for  those  Powers  the  interests  of  which  are 
direct,  to  suggest  what  should  be  done,  but  it  is  for  England 
to  judge  whether  her  great,  though  indirect,  interests  arc 


thereby  prejudicially  affected.  We  are  often,  in  dealing 
with  European  Powers,  at  a  disadvantage,  because  we 
know  and  they  know  that,  if  our  advice  is  not  taken  and 
our  wishes  are  not  consulted,  we  do  not  mean  to  do  any¬ 
thing.  This  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  Turkey,  and  it 
is  a  very  proper  mode  of  maintaining  the  due  influence  of 
England  in  the  current  discussions  that  it  should  be 
recorded  in  a  public,  though  perfectly  inoffensive,  way, 
that  in  this  matter  England  is  not  a  mere  passive  adviser, 
but  intends  to  see  that  what  she  thinks  herself  justified  in 
asking  for  shall  receive  proper  attention. 

Prime  Alinisters  always  review  the  past  Session  when 
they  speak  in  November  at  Guildhall ;  and  always  say 
that  they  are  delighted  with  what  occurred  during  it,  and 
are  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  part  played  during  it  by 
themselves  and  their  colleagues.  Air.  Disraeli,  too,  is 
always  especially  ready  to  speak  of  the  Cabinet  to  which  he 
belongs  as  gifted  with  preternatural  sagacity,  and  favoured 
by  a  peculiarly  benevolent  fortune.  It  was  therefore  equally 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  and  to  his  personal  tastes  when 
he  made,  not  only  the  most  of  the  recent  Alinisterial 
achievements,  but  more  perhaps  than  any  other  speaker 
could  have  ventured  to  make  of  them.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
for  a  Ministry  to  show  itself  in  an  excellent  fight  when  it 
leaves  out  of  sight  all  its  blunders  and  shortcomings,  and 
puts  a  little  extra  gilding  on  its  successes.  The  main 
claim,  too,  on  which  Air.  Disraeli  rested  his  appeal  for  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  the  country  is  perfectly  well 
founded.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  Alinistry  means 
well  and  tries  to  please.  It  is  a  Alinistry  not  only  popular, 
but  deservedly  popular.  Nor  was  it  difficult  to  put 
such  objections  as  have  been  made  to  it  in  a  form  in  which 
no  one  has  made  them,  and  in  which  they  are  easily 
refuted.  Air.  Disraeli  annihilated  without  difficulty  a 
critic  as  imaginary  as  the  atheist  or  worldling  of  the 
pulpit,  who  was  supposed  to  complain  that  the  Ministerial 
measures  of  last  Session  were  not  sufficiently  melodramatic 
or  startling.  The  real  complaint  made  last  Session  was 
that  the  Government  got  up  a  series  of  mild  melodramas 
by  taking  up  a  number  of  large  questions  and  dealing  with 
them  in  an  unreal  and  nominal  manner.  This  criticism 
appears  to  have  stung  the  Government  somewhat  sharply, 
as  every  Alinister  in  succession  tries  to  show  that  it  was 
unfounded.  The  impression  is  produced  that  those  who 
are  always  excusing  themselves  are  also  in  some  degree 
accusing  themselves.  Like  most  criticism,  it  was  partly 
true,  and  partly  an  exaggeration  of  the  truth.  There 
are  fields  of  legislation  in  which  mild  and  optional 
measures  suffice  because  they  put  people  in  motion  who 
are  willing  to  go.  There  are  other  fields  where  sterner 
measures  are  needed.  The  Alinistry  laid  itself  open  to 
criticism  when  it  paraded  a  system  of  mild  and  optional 
legislation  as  a  kind  of  universal  panacea.  The  critics 
were  unjust  when  they  intimated  that  mild  measures 
could  never  be  efficacious ;  and  perhaps  it  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  that  the  Ministry  judged  better  than  they  were 
supposed  to  be  judging  as  to  some  of  the  cases  in  which 
mild  measures  would  suffice.  If  the  farmers,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  satisfied,  as  appears  to  be  the  case,  with  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Bill,  considerable  credit  is  due  to 
those  whose  tact  or  knowledge  enabled  them  to  discern 
that  this  mild  measure  was  all  that  clamorous  farmers  really 
wanted. 

If  any  special  interest  attached  to  the  utterances  of  any 
other  Alinister,  some  curiosity  may  have  been  entertained 
as  to  what  Air.  Ward  Hunt  would  say  about  the 
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navy.  If  any  sucli  curiosity  was  felt,  it  was  not 
very  well  repaid.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  took  wliat  may 
be  termed  the  jolly  line  about  the  navy.  Of  course 
there  will  be  storms  and  fogs  at  sea,  but  he  is  always 
ready  to  give  three  cheers  for  the  British  Tar.  He 
felt  something  like  a  British  Tar  himself.  He  had  perhaps 
been  on  a  spree  in  his  time,  and  got  into  the  hands  of  land- 
sharks.  As  he  pleasantly  put  it,  a  blunder  or  two  might 
have  been  made,  but  he  was  all  right  again  and  fit  for 
anything.  There  is  no  use  in  discussing  his  blunders 
with  a  man  who  is  in  such  a  frame  of  mind.  When  a 
Minister  who  is  invited  to  consider  seriously  matters  of 
serious  import,  simply  offers  to  shake  hands,  and  says, 
“All  right,  old  boy,”  what  is  to  be  done  with  him?  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt  cannot  even  see  what  are  the  matters  of 
serious  import  that  are  raised  by  recent  events  in  naval 
affairs.  Most  people  consider  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very 
serious  import  when  the  Vanguard  Court-martial  pro¬ 
nounced  that  the  officers  in  charge,  while  saving  the  lives 
of  their  crew,  utterly  neglected  to  take  any  measures  for 
saving  the  ship.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  has  nothing  to  remark 
except  that,  after  all,  the  lives  of  the  crew  were  saved.  To 
think  only  of  the  lives  saved  is  the  superficial  view,  and 
the  view  natural  to  those  who  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  service.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
official  head  of  the  navy  to  bear  also  in  mind  the  less 
pleasant  aspect  of  the  affair,  and  to  impress  upon  all  who 
have  to  do  with  him  that  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  considered 
a  trifle  if  officers  neglect  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  save 
a  very  valuable  ship.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  was  free  from  any 
painful  feelings  of  the  kind,  and  was  full  of  all  an 
official’s  pride  in  his  office.  In  eighteen  months  he  has 
got  to  think  the  navy  perfect ;  and  if  he  ever  recalls 
his  own  views  on  the  subject,  he  must  almost  doubt 
whether  he  is  really  himself.  Perhaps  his  recollections 
of  his  old  state  of  mind  may  have  been  refreshed  as  he 
listened  to  the  remarks  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  on 
the  army.  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  spoke  quite  in  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt’s  old  vein,  and  it  was  greatly  to  his 
credit  that  he  did  not  allow  any  sensitiveness  as  to  the 
feelings  of  his  political  friends  to  interfere  with  the  sweep¬ 
ing  character  of  his  remarks.  He  did  not  affect  to  say 
that  wise  counsels  as  to  the  army  prevailed  just  at  present, 
but  he  trusted  that  wise  counsels  might  prevail  some  day. 
Perhaps  much  weight  ought  not  to  be  given  to  the  views 
of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton  as  to  what  wise  counsels  regard¬ 
ing  the  army  mean.  But  if  youthful  and  irresponsible 
criticism  is  not  very  valuable,  the  views  of  a  Minister  who 
sees  in  his  department  nothing  but  perfection  are  perhaps 
still  less  worthy  of  attention. 


RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY. 

HE  nature  of  General  Ignatieff’ s  late  conversation 
with  the  Sultan  can  only  be  conjectured,  unless  the 
Russian  Government  should  think  fit  to  publish  the  in¬ 
structions  under  which  the  Ambassador  acted.  The  state¬ 
ment  that  his  language  was  similar  to  that  previously 
employed  by  the  English  Ambassador  is  probable,  though 
it  rests  on  no  authority.  The  desired  impression  may 
perhaps  have  been  sufficiently  produced  by  the  demand 
of  an  audience.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Russian  Ambassador  has  any  new  advice  to  give, 
or  any  information  to  communicate  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  Turkish  provinces  ;  but  he  may  possibly  have  been 
directed  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  modification  of  Russian 
policy.  If  a  general  and  uncontradicted  belief  is  well 
founded,  General  Ignatieff  has  for  some  time  past  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  authority  which  was  formerly  exercised  at 
Constantinople  by  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe.  When 
Russia,  in  1870,  formally  repudiated  the  obligations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  the  Ministers  of  the  Sultan  proposed  to 
guide  themselves  absolutely  by  the  decision  of  the  English 
Government.  The  Porte  would  have  been  willing  to 
resist  the  encroachments  of  Russia,  but  it  prudently  de¬ 
clined  to  offer  irritating  remonstrances  if  the  controversy 
was  destined  to  end  in  absolute  surrender.  The 
eager  and  deferential  acquiescence  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government  in  the  demands  of  Russia,  removed  the  doubts 
of  Turkish  statesmen.  Prom  that  time  they  have  accepted 
the  dangerous  patronage  of  their  ancient  enemy,  with  the 
advantageous  result  of  obtaining  temporary  immunity  from 
unfriendly  agitation.  When  the  insurrection  in  Herze¬ 
govina  broke  out  the  Russian  Ambassador  recommended 


vigorous  measures,  including  the  appointment  of  a  Grand 
Vizier  of  the  old  Turkish  party,  which  is  not  disposed  to 
tamper  with  rebellion.  It  is  easy  to  understand  the 
reasons  which  induce  Russia  to  desire  the  postponement  of 
events  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
The  division  of  the  sick  man’s  inheritance  may  not  be  so 
simple  a  transaction  as  it  appeared  to  the  Emperor  Nicho¬ 
las  in  1853.  It  was  known  that  a  party  in  Austria,  if  not 
the  Government  itself,  countenanced  the  insurrection,  and 
that  Montenegro  might  probably  be  involved  in  the  struggle 
as  a  pi'incipal,  to  the  detriment  of  the  dependence  of  the 
Principality  on  Russia.  The  insurgents  accordingly  re¬ 
ceived  no  encouragement  from  the  Russian  Government, 
and  full  confidence  was  expressed  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
Sultan. 

The  unexpected  duration  of  the  disturbances  in  Herze¬ 
govina  lias  apparently  altered  to  some  extent  the  policy  of 
Russia ;  but  there  is  at  present  no  reason  to  believe  that 
General  Ignatieff  has  substituted  demands  and  menaces  for 
amicable  counsels.  When  the  Russian  army  was  on  the 
eve  of  commencing  the  war  by  crossing  the  Pruth  in  the 
autumn  of  1853,  Prince  Mensciiikoff  caused  alarm  and 
indignation  by  attending  the  Sultan  in  undress  uniform. 
It  may  be  presumed,  in  the  absence  of  any  statement  to 
the  contrary,  that  General  Ignatieff  in  his  late  audience 
conformed  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  etiquette.  Nothing  has 
yet  happened  which  would  account  for  a  sudden  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  system  of  protection  which  Russia  has  de¬ 
liberately  adopted  towards  the  Porte.  The  shock  which 
has  been  given  to  the  stability  of  the  Turkish  Empire  may 
not  perhaps  have  been  unacceptable  to  Russia ;  but  the 
road  to  Constantinople  is  not  yet  open.  It  is  necessary, 
as  in  former  times,  to  take  account  of  the  adverse 
interests  of  Austria ;  and  the  German  alliance  imposes 
onerous  obligations.  The  days  are  past  in  which  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  could  describe  Prussian  troops  as 
the  vanguard  of  his  army.  The  visit  of  the  Ambas¬ 
sador  to  the  Sultan  may  perhaps  have  been  arranged 
for  the  purpose  of  reminding  Turks  and  foreigners  that 
no  solution  of  the  present  difficulties  is  possible  which 
is  not  approved  by  Russia.  That  no  immediate  catastrophe 
is  to  be  anticipated  may  be  inferred  from  the  expressions  of 
Mr.  Disraeli  at  Guildhall,  and,  with  more  confidence, 
from  the  statement  of  the  Enlperor  William  to  the  Pre¬ 
sident  and  Vice-Presidents  of  the  German  Parliament. 
The  intentions  of  Russia  must  be  well  known  at  Berlin, 
if  not  in  London.  The  complications  of  diplomacy  re¬ 
produce  with  wearisome  fidelity  the  inherent  difficulties 
of  the  Eastern  question.  It  would  be  difficult  for  a 
benevolent  politician  in  the  enjoyment  of  absolute  power 
over  events  to  devise  a  satisfactory  termination  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  or  civil  war.  In  any  case,  and  in  spite  of  engage¬ 
ments  or  of  good  intentions,  the  contest  will  end  in  the 
oppression  of  the  Christians,  or  of  the  Mahometan  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  provinces,  or  of  both.  Neither  the  insurgents 
nor  their  enemies  wish  to  live  together  in  peace  after  the 
removal  of  definite  abuses.  The  rebel  leaders  hope  to 
conquer  the  land  for  themselves,  and  to  extirpate  their 
Mahometan  countrymen.  The  Porte  would  be  not  un¬ 
willing  to  dispense  equal  justice  to  both  parties  ;  but  it  has 
no  instruments  of  impartial  government. 

The  Porte  will  probably  not  be  harassed  in  the  midst  of 
numerous  embarrassments  by  diplomatic  interference  in  its 
financial  arrangements.  Lord  Derby,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  declines  to  interfere  for  the  benefit  of  private 
creditors,  whether  their  claims  are  founded  on  general 
contract  or  specially  secured.  The  deputation  which  was 
lately  received  at  the  Foreign  Office  undoubtedly  urged 
plausible,  and  even  forcible,  arguments  in  support  of  the 
claims  of  the  holders  of  the  loan  of  1854.  The  contractors 
for  the  loan  were  expressly  authorized  by  Lord  Clarendon 
to  declare  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  Government, 
the  assignment  of  the  Egyptian  tribute  was  valid,  and  that 
the  statements  of  the  agents  of  the  Porte  might  be  trusted. 
As  it  is  not  the  business  of  a  Foreign  Minister  to  interfere 
in  contracts  between  other  Governments  and  private 
capitalists,  it  was  naturally  and  truly  assumed  that  the 
English  Government  attached  political  importance  to 
the  success  of  the  negotiation  for  the  loan.  A  few 
months  afterwards  the  expediency  of  affording  financial 
assistance  to  Turkey  was  moi’e  distinctly  recognized 
by  the  English  and  French  guarantee  of  the  loan  of  1855. 
The  policy  of  the  guarantee  was  vigorously  dei  nded  by 
Lord  Palmerston  and  his  colleagues  against  the  pas¬ 
sionate  opposition  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  Lad  allied  him- 
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self  for  the  purpose,  as  soon  as  he  retired  from  office, 
with  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  holders  aud 
guarantors  of  the  loan  of  1S55  are  secured  by  a  second 
mortgage  on  the  Egyptian  tribute  ;  and  it  is  therefore  con¬ 
tended  that  the  English  Government  ought  to  enforce  the 
prior  claim  of  the  lenders  of  1854.  In  ordinary  litigation 
it  would  seldom  become  the  duty  of  a  second  mortgagee  to 
insist  on  the  payment  of  a  prior  charge.  At  a  later  period, 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  had  not  then  subscribed  in  aid 
-of  rebellions  against  the  Porte,  facilitated  the  contraction 
of  a  new  loan  by  sending  Lord  Hobart  as  a  financial  Com¬ 
missioner  to  Constantinople.  The  representatives  of  those 
who  have  at  different  times  advanced  money  with  the 
sanction  of  the  English  Government  are  perhaps  disap¬ 
pointed  by  Lord  Derby’s  decision.  That  their  hopes  were 
not  altogether  unreasonable  is  proved  by  the  admission 
of  the  Foreign  Minister  that  his  predecessors  had 
perhaps  in  some  degree  transgressed  the  limits  of 
prudence.  A  Government  ought  to  act  on  its  own  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  only  to  afford  encouragement  when  it  is 
prepared  in  case  of  need  to  render  assistance.  Capitalists 
lent  their  money,  not  in  deference  to  the  personal  opinion 
of  Lord  Clarendon  or  Lord  John  Russell,  but  because 
they  vaguely  supposed  that  the  credit  of  the  English 
Government  was  indirectly  involved  in  the  solvency  of  the 
Porte. 

Notwithstanding  the  unusual  nature  of  the  case,  Lord 
Derby  was  right  in  refusing  to  interfere.  The  holders  of 
the  loan  must  be  supposed  to  have  advanced  their  money 
in  full  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances  ;  and  they  would 
not  have  obtained  equally  high  interest  if  either  party  to  the 
transaction  had  considered  that  the  English  Government 
was  bound  or  entitled  to  enforce  on  the  Porte  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  contract.  The  case  is  distinguished  from  other 
transactions  of  the  same  kind  only  by  the  officious  inter¬ 
vention  of  successive  Foreign  Ministers.  The  distinction 
between  mortgages  and  simple  contract  debts  may  be 
fairly  urged  on  the  attention  of  the  Porte,  but  it  in  no 
way  strengthens  the  claim  of  any  class  of  creditors  on  the 
diplomatic  support  of  the  Government.  The  decree 
of  the  Porte  has  reminded  speculators  that  an  inde¬ 
pendent  State  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  restrictions 
which  affect  a  private  debtor.  Lenders  rely  not  on  any 
power  of  legal  compulsion,  but  on  the  good  faith  and 
solvency  of  the  borrowing  Government.  If  interest  or 
principal  is  withheld,  it  only  remains  to  denounce  the  de¬ 
faulter,  and  to  appeal  to  public  or  financial  opinion.  It  is 
as  easy  to  withdraw  an  hypothecation  of  special  revenues 
as  to  abstain  from  the  performance  of  any  other  contract. 
Some  sanguine  holders  of  the  secured  loans  have  persuaded 
themselves  that  the  Khedive  will  deem  himself  bound  as  a 
trustee  to  continue  his  accustomed  remittances  to  the  Bank 
of  England;  but  in  this  matter  the  Egyptian  Government 
is  only  the  agent  of  the  Porte,  and  it  will  pay  the  tribute 
as  the  Sovereign  may  from  time  to  time  direct.  Whatever 
may  be  the  success  of  the  appeal  of  secured  creditors  to 
the  equity  of  the  Porte,  the  funds  available  for  the  payment 
of  debt  will  not  be  increased  by  any  mode  in  which  they 
may  be  distributed.  If  the  mortgagees  of  the  tribute  suc¬ 
ceed,  the  general  creditors  will  be  mulcted. 


THE  PRINCE  AT  BOMBAY. 

AS  it  was  in  the  highest  degree  desirable  that,  if  the 
Prince  of  Wales  took  the  trouble  to  go  to  India,  his 
visit  should  be  a  marked  success,  the  English  public 
follows  with  pride  and  gratification  the  successive  an¬ 
nouncements  of  what  he  does  and  of  what  is  done  for  him 
now  that  he  is  really  there.  What  he  does  is  well  done, 
and  what  is  done  for  him  is  well  clone.  It  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  find  any  one  better  fitted  to  fill  his  part  than 
the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  has  to  appear  in  public  and 
acknowledge  a  hearty  welcome.  He  has  the  eminent  merit 
of  not  being  above  his  work.  He  is  ready  to  do  everything, 
go  everywhere,  and  speak  to  everybody.  He  has  in  his 
manner  and  bearing  that  mixture  of  homely  geniality  and 
self-respecting  dignity  which  make  Royalty  at  once 
popular  and  admired.  Everything  that  could  have  been 
done  had  been  done  to  make  his  reception  at  Bombay 
worthy  of  the  position  he  holds.  The  Viceroy  came  to 
receive  him,  native  chiefs  attended  i '  throngs  to 
pay  homage  to  him,  the  Parsecs  added  a  local 
touch  by  praying  specially  for  him  in  a  Fire  Temple  ; 
reviews,  balls,  school  feasts,  foundation  stones  were 


all  in  readiness  for  him.  As  usual,  he  worked 
harder  than  a  small  farmer  trying  to  save  his  crops, 
in  order  that  no  one  might  be  disappointed.  Levees,  visits 
to  chiefs,  University  receptions,  school  treats,  dancing  half 
the  night,  telegraphing  to  England  to  thank  Benchers  and 
the  Lord  Mayor  for  drinking  his  health  on  his  birthday, 
presiding  over  the  beginning  of  new  docks,  and  attending  a 
banquet  of  two  thousand  sailors  and  soldiers,  have  made 
various  and  heavy  calls  on  his  strength  and  time,  but  have 
found  him  always  ready  to  meet  the  demands  made  on  him. 
That  the  impression  he  has  made  on  every  one  was  in  the 
highest  degree  favourable  is  no  more  than  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  but  the  English  at  Bombay  noticed  with  especial 
pleasure  and  surprise  that  even  the  humblest  natives  showed 
that  they  could  catch  the  English  art  of  cheering,  and 
were  capable  of  a  loud  enthusiasm  which  was  very 
un- Oriental  and  gratifying.  The  native  chiefs  who 
came  into  closer  personal  contact  with  the  Prince 
had  the  opportunity  of  judging  what  their  future  ruler  is 
like,  and  how  he  is  disposed  to  treat  them.  There  were 
so  many  of  them  that  they  conld  not  all  receive  equal 
attention,  and  some  little  jealousy  was  no  doubt  awakened 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  hoped  that  they  were  bigger 
men  than  they  turned  out  to  be.  But,  as  a  body,  the 
native  chiefs  appear  to  have  been  very  well  satisfied.  It 
was  not  possible  that  the  Prince  should  address  many  of 
them  personally  ;  but,  where  it  was  possible,  he  said  some¬ 
thing  special  and  appropriate.  He  complimented  the 
Rajah  of  Kolapore  on  his  progress  in  education,  and  pointed 
out  that  he  had  had  a  singularly  good  opportunity  of  seeing 
what  an  advantage  it  is  to  a  native  prince  to  be  able 
to  converse  in  English.  The  little  Gaekwar  was  of 
course  in  attendance,  and  as  his  Gaekwarship  is  a  purely 
English  invention,  and  he  is  in  a  special  manner  our 
boy,  the  Prince  gave  him  a  little  paternal  advice.  If 
the  Prince  had  lectured  him  for  hours  he  could  not  have 
given  him  more  salutary  counsel.  What  the  Prince  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  do,  above  all  things,  was  to  learn  English 
well  and  to  learn  to  ride  well ;  and  the  Prince  very  kindly 
gave  him  a  whip  to  start  with.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  anything  very  grand  in  this  advice,  but  it  summed  up 
what  the  Gaekwar  should  especially  attend  to  if  he  is  to 
be  a  prince  of  the  modern  and  model  type.  The 
little  Nizam  did  not  come,  although  great  pressure 
had  been  exercised  by  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad 
to  make  him  come.  It  was  urged  by  way  of  ex¬ 
cuse  for  his  not  coming  that  his  health  and  the 
health  of  his  mother  and  the  health  of  his  grandmother 
were  all  too  precarious  to  admit  of  his  leaving  home.  The 
Resident  thought,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  this  general 
collapse  of  the  princely  family  was  due  to  a  feeling  that 
the  Nizam  was  too  great  a  person  to  go  to  Bombay  unless 
the  Prince  was  coming  in  return  to  Hyderabad.  But  the 
Resident  argued  in  vain,  and  the  boy  did  not  attend.  He 
appears  to  be  a  weak  child,  reared  in  seclusion,  and  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  domination  of  his  female  relations.  If  he 
could  but  have  come  to  Bombay  and  have  been  encouraged 
by  the  Prince  to  take  to  reading  and  learning  English 
well,  it  might  have  done  him  a  great  deal  of  good. 

“Tell  mamma  we  are  well”  was  one  of  the  native 
inscriptions  set  up  to  welcome  the  Prince,  and  the  message 
will  no  doubt  be  in  some  form  transmitted  and  accepted 
with  equal  pleasure.  As  Mr.  Disraeli  pointed  out  in  his 
speech  at  Guildhall,  the  Prince  goes  to  India  at  a  very 
fortunate  time.  The  famine  is  over,  and  the  disagreeable 
Baroda  business  is  over,  and  India  itself  is  free  from  war  and 
the  rumours  of  war.  Of  the  Baroda  business  the  hc.  s  said, 
perhaps,  the  better  ;  but  not  only  is  it  gratifying  that  there 
should  now  be  no  famine,  but  the  success  with  which  the 
crisis  of  the  recent  famine  was  met  and  overcome  throws  a 
newlustreon  our  Indian  Administration.  Thoseof  thenatives 
who  are  capable  of  reflecting  at  all  may  have  the  satisfac- 
faction  of  perceiving  that  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a  Vice¬ 
roy  who  does  not  lose  his  head  when  a  crisis  comes ;  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  skilled,  zealous,  and  indefatigable 
administrators  is  at  the  command  of  the  Government,  and 
that  the  English  can  surmount  difficulties  of  the  precise 
kind  to  overwhelm  the  energies  and  resources  of  a  native 
ruler.  The  presence  of  the  Prince  may  also  remind  them 
that  they  live  under  a  very  strong  Government,  a  Govern¬ 
ment  more  powerful  in  different  parts  of  the  world  than 
any  other.  Their  chiefs,  with  local  histories  dating 
back  through  centuries,  went  to  render  homage  to  a  Prince 
who  is  not  only  their  master,  but  who  represents  a  power  that 
can  keep  them  safe  from  themselves,  from  each  other, 
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and  from  outsiders.  Justice  and  strength  are  the  bases 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  natives  have  a  salutary 
conviction  that  we  really  mean  to  treat  them  justly. 
They  may  not  always  agree  with  us  as  to  what  justice 
means.  We  often  seem  to  them  to  go  too  fast,  to 
introduce  measures  for  which  they  are  not  prepared, 
to  push  them  faster  than  they  find  comfortable  in  the 
dreaded  path  of  progress.  India  is  so  vast  and  so 
various  that  it  is  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  through 
experiences  gained  by  failure  as  well  as  success,  that 
we  are  learning  enough  of  the  population  to  estimate 
j rightly  what  is  good  for  it.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that 
the  natives  love  us.  We  often  do  unpleasant  things,  and 
do  them  in  an  unpleasant  way.  But  it  is  much  to  have 
inspired  the  belief  that  we  really  try  to  do  what  we  think 
best  for  India,  that  we  honestly  set  up  a  reign  of  law, 
that  we  have  not  two  measures  of  justice  according  to  our 
convenience,  and  that  there  does  not  rest  even  a  shadow 
of  suspicion  on  the  perfect  integrity  of  our  officials.  But 
even  before  the  conviction  of  our  justice  comes  in  import¬ 
ance  the  conviction  of  our  strength.  The  visit  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  does  not  precisely  make  the  strength  more  visible. 
The  Prince  does  not  go  about  with  troops  and  guns,  and 
in  the  attitude  of  a  conqueror.  But  the  very  fact  that 
this  is  totally  unnecessary  is  a  patent  testimony  to  the 
real  strength  of  his  power.  His  arrival  as  a  mere  friendly 
visitor  is  a  sign  of  the  majesty  of  the  English  rule  that 
prevails  over  the  whole  of  India. 

The  merit  of  the  English  rule  in  India  lies  in  the  general 
ideas  that  inspire  it,  and  in  the  excellence  of  the  general 
body  of  Indian  administrators.  But  the  Viceroy  is 
the  most  prominent  person  in  India,  and  a  good 
Viceroy  deserves  to  have  a  fitting  tribute  paid  to  his 
virtues  and  his  triumphs.  Mr.  Disraeli  most  pro¬ 
perly  assumed  at  Guildhall,  as  Prime  Minister,  and 
as  speaking  on  a  special  occasion  to  the  English  public, 
the  function  of  proclaiming  in  what  honour  their  country¬ 
men  hold  those  who  in  the  far  ends  of  the  earth  maintain 
the  honour  or  wisely  direct  the  policy  of  England.  For¬ 
tunately,  the  old  habit  of  regarding  an  official  appointed 
by  another  political  party  as  a  sort  of  adversary  of  the 
existing  Ministry  has  completely  died  out,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
could  not  have  been  more  ready  to  offer  a  just  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  Lord  Northbrook’s  services  to  the  Crown  if  he 
had  himself  sent  him  to  India.  Mr.  Wade  furnished  another 
example  even  more  striking,  because  his  services  are  more  re¬ 
cent;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  was  honourably  anxious  that  the  debt 
due  by  the  nation  to  a  man  who  has,  it  may  be  hoped, 
averted  a  great  and  imminent  war,  should  be  properly 
acknowledged.  It  is,  however,  in  most  cases  accident,  and 
often  an  accident  of  a  sad  character,  that  brings  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  its  servants  to  the  notice  of  the  public.  The 
careers  of  Mr.  Birch  and  of  Captain  Innes  have  only  been 
made  known  to  their  countrymen  by  the  melancholy  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  their  untimely  end.  When  we  read  the 
history  of  this  wretched  Malay  outbreak,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  which  feeling  prevails— admiration  for  the  officials  who 
arealwaysfoundeverywhere  to  live  and  diefor  their  country, 
or  depression  under  a  sense  of  the  irresistible  destiny  by 
which  England  seems  against  her  will  to  be  always  driven  to 
do  more  and  more,  to  undertake  new  duties,  and  to  fight  and 
govern  over  a  larger  sphere.  India  itself  is  happily  in  peace 
at  the  time  of  the  Prince’s  visit;  but  he  had  hardly  landed 
in  Bombay  when  troops  had  tobe  sent  from  India  toavenge  the 
murder  of  an  English  official,  and  to  keep  up  in  the  East 
generally  the  terror  of  the  English  name.  To  regret  this 
is  easier  than  to  help  it.  We  do  not  want  to  govern  the 
Malay  peninsula,  or  any  other  peninsula  that  we  can  avoid 
governing.  The  death  of  Mr.  Birch  appears  to  be  mainly 
due  to  one  of  those  half  measures  having  been  tried  which 
it  is  natural,  if  not  perhaps  quite  wise,  to  try  when  a 
nation  shrinks  from  seeing  its  boundaries  pushed  forward. 
He  was  sent  to  watch  where  he  could  not  order,  and  to 
advise  where  he  could  not  warn  or  threaten.  He  was 
powerless  unless  the  savage  chiefs  among  whom  he  was 
placed  chose  to  respect  him  and  to  listen  to  him,  and,  in¬ 
stead  of  respecting  him,  they  have  murdered  him.  The  in¬ 
sult  to  England  will  no  doubt  bespeedily  and  amply  avenged, 
and  peace — possibly  the  peace  of  solitude — will  be  imposed 
on  the  peninsula.  But  the  Malay  outbreak  is  for  the  moment 
calculated  to  give  somewhat  of  a  check  to  the  satisfaction 
with  the  state  of  India  which  the  occurrences  of  the 
Prince’s  visit  awaken.  If  we  could  but  do  nothing  more 
than  govern  and  protect  India,  we  might  undertake  the 
task  with  cheerfulness.  But  England  as  a  great  Asiatic 


Power  has,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  direct,  all  Asia  on 
her  shoulders,  and  it  is  a  burden  hard  to  bear,  although 
we  may  not  have  the  slightest  thought  of  not  trying  to 
bear  it  as  well  as  it  may  be  borne. 


THE  FRENCH  ELECTORAL  LAW. 

fT^HE  French  Assembly  has  at  length  removed  with  its 
Jl  own  hand  the  one  remaining  barrier  between  itself  and 
dissolution.  So  long  as  the  electoral  law  had  not  been  settled 
there  was  a  plea  for  life  always  ready  to  hand.  The  system 
under  which  deputies  are  elected  has  never  been  fairly  con¬ 
sidered.  It  was  hastily  chosen  in  1871,  from  a  number 
of  rival  systems  which  had  been  tried  at  various  times  ; 
and  the  Assembly  is  certainly  not  exceeding  its  functions 
in  subjecting  the  result  of  this  chance  selection  to  careful 
revision.  In  the  better  days  of  the  present  Chamber, 
however,  the  electoral  law  was  constantly  put  aside.  The 
deputies  were  afraid  of  the  argument  that,  when  once  it 
had  been  settled  how  the  elections  were  to  be  held,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  excuse  for  not  holding  them.  On 
one  ground  or  another  the  Bill  has  been  postponed  from 
Session  to  Session,  until  the  common  weariness  of  all 
parties  has  forced  the  Assembly  to  admit  that  it  is  mortal, 
and  that,  being  mortal,  it  is  about  time  for  it  to  die. 
This  autumn,  therefore,  it  has  taken  up  the  electoral 
law  with  as  much  earnestness  as  is  left  to  it.  But 
no  country  has  ever  revised  its  electoral  system  under  so 
many  disadvantages  as  now  attend  the  process  in  France. 
Two  chief  requisites  to  success  are  altogether  wanting. 
There  is  neither  the  interest  in  the  subject  which  supplies 
motive  power  nor  the  absence  of  party  motives  which  en¬ 
sures  a  scientific  consideration  of  the  proposed  changes. 
It  must  be  supposed  that  M.  Buffet  has  some  genuine 
faith  in  the  virtues  of  one  form  of  scrutin  over  another ; 
but  it  is  more  thaw  doubtful  whether  his  belief  is  shared 
by  any  considerable  section  of  the  Assembly.  The  only 
matter  in  which  the  majority  of  the  deputies  are  really 
concerned  is  their  own  re-election,  and,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  it  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  for  any  man  to  say 
whether  his  chances  in  this  respect  will  be  better  under 
the  scrutin  de  liste  or  under  the  scrutin  d' arrondissement. 
Most  deputies,  have  somewhat  more  hold  upon  one  part 
of  their  constituency  than  upon  another,  and  under  the 
scrutin  d’ arrondissement  this  local  influence  might  count 
in  their  favour.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
much  easier  thing  to  be  carried  through  as  one 
of  a  list  which  has  the  united  support  of  a  powerful  party 
than  to  fight  the  battle  on  your  own  corner  of  the  ground, 
and  with  only  your  own  arms.  No  one  can  exactly  foresee 
what  combination  of  parties  may  not  be  attempted  if  the 
deputies  continue  to  be  returned  by  the  votes  of  a  whole 
department,  and  in  this  way  the  scrutin  de  liste  has  possi¬ 
bilities  associated  with  it  which  are  wanting  to  the  scrutin 
d' arrondissement.  On  the  most  important  clause  of  the  Bill, 
therefore,  the  majority  of  the  deputies  probably  feel  nothing 
but  perplexity,  while  as  regards  the  other  clauses  they  do 
not  even  feel  this.  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the 
arrangement  which  allows  the  present  debate  to  be  taken  as 
a  discussion  in  Committee  in  virtue  of  the  Bill  having  been 
read  a  second  time  some  Sessions  ago.  Every  one  has  by 
this  time  forgotten  what  was  then  said,  and  even  if  the 
speeches  were  still  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  deputies, 
the  position  of  affairs  has  so  completely  changed  in  the 
interval  that  the  arguments  then  used  would  furnish  no 
foundation  for  the  votes  of  the  present  week.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  has  been  no  debate  on  the  general  principle  of 
the  Bill — an  omission  which,  as  no  one  even  professes 
to  know  or  care  whether  it  has  a  principle,  is  perhaps 
convenient. 

The  wishes  of  the  Assembly  would  have  been  best  con¬ 
sulted  by  reducing  the  Bill  to  the  dimensions  of  a  single 
clause.  Little  as  the  deputies  may  care  about  the  merits 
of  the  scrutin  de  liste  and  the  scrutin  d' arrondissement,  they 
at  least  knew  that  important  political  consequences  hung 
upon  their  choice.  If  they  were  not  anxious  as  to  the 
effect  of  their  vote  upon  the  elections,  they  could  still  be 
anxious  as  to  the  effect  of  their  vote  upon  the  Ministry. 
It  is  this  latter  feeling  that  probably  decided  the  vote  of 
Thursday.  If  the  Government  had  not  made  their  con¬ 
tinuance  in  office  dependent  on  the  acceptance  of  the  scrutin 
d' arrondissement,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  scrutin  d’arron- 
dissement  would  have  commanded  a  majority  of  thirty-one 
votes.  It  is  true  the  majority  of  the  Assembly  are  strictly 
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Conservative,  and  that  the  scrutin  d’ arrondissemen t  has  of 
late  been  accepted  as  the  recognized  Conservative 
cry.  Bat  there  are  other  considerations  than  that 
of  taking  up  the  recognized  cry  which  weigh  with 
a  certain  section  of  the  majority.  The  Left  Centre,  which 
on  all  essential  points  is  thoroughly  Conservative — M. 
Dufaure,  for  example,  being  in  many  respects  the  most 
typical  Conservative  in  the  Chamber — has  had  of  late 
to  consider  that  it  is  Republican  as  well  as  Conservative, 
and  that  its  main  object  at  present  is  to  make  the  Republic 
as  nearly  as  possible  what  it  wants  to  see  it,  a  result 
which  can  only  be  achieved  by  giving  Left  Centre  ideas  a 
preponderance  in  the  new  Chamber  of  Deputies.  To  ensure 
this  it  is  of  great  importance  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
the  Left  during  the  elections,  and  the  most  obvious  way  of 
doing  this  would  have  been  to  support  the  scrutin  de  liste. 
That  the  Left  Centre  did  not  as  a  body  take  this  course  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  same  consideration  which  has  probably 
governed  the  action  of  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  L£on  Sat.  M. 
Dufaure  indeed  has  always  been  a  partisan  of  the  scrutin 
d'arrondissement,  but  the  importance  of  keeping  to¬ 
gether  the  Republican  party  and  making  a  united  appeal 
to  the  constituencies  would,  it  may  be  suspected, 
have  overcome  this  preference  but  for  the  Ministerial 
difficulty  in  the  distance.  It  would  not  be  surprising, 
indeed,  if  the  alliance  between  the  Left  and  the  Left  Centre 
should  prove  to  have  survived  even  the  defection  of  some 
members  of  the  latter  to  the  scrutin  d'arrondissement. 

M.  Gambetta’s  language  in  the  tribune  on  Thursday  was 
it*  a  great  measure  a  repetition  of  what  he  said  in  his 
letter  to  the  Lyons  Republicans.  Amidst  all  his  irony 
and  all  his  denunciations,  he  was  careful  to  show  that  he 
thought  the  result  of  the  division  a  matter  of  little  con¬ 
sequence.  This  is  not  the  tone  of  a  man  who  is  anxious 
to  secure  a  majority  in  a  division  ;  it  is  rather  the  tone  of 
a  man  who  is  already  looking  beyond  the  division,  and  is 
anxious  that,  as  soon  as  the  division  is  over,  bygones  should 
be  treated  as  bygones.  This  view  is  borne  out  by  his  demand 
for  a  secret  ballot.  Of  course  his  object  in  asking  this  may 
have  been  to  win  over  to  the  scrutin  de  liste  any  deputies 
who  might  be  willing  to  vote  for  it,  were  it  not  for  the  fear 
of  displeasing  M.  Buffet,  and  so  losing  the  support  of  the 
Government  in  the  election.  But  there  is  another  explana¬ 
tion  of  M.  Gambetta’s  policy  in  wishing  the  division  to  be 
taken  secretly.  Too  much  real  uneasiness  has  been  felt  as 
to  the  action  of  M.  Buffet  in  the  event  of  the  scrutin 
d' aiTondissement  being  rejected  to  make  it  at  all  probable 
that  any  timid  deputies  would  have  voted  against  it,  even 
if  they  could  have  done  so  with  safety  to  themselves.  The 
prospect  which  has  been  so  often  hinted  at  since  first  M. 
Buffet  elected  to  stand  or  fall  with  the  scrutin  d'arron¬ 
dissement  might  have  frightened  even  the  bolder  spirits 
of  the  Assembly.  It  was  a  prospect  which  the 
Assembly  could  have  done  nothing  to  change  when 
once  the  scrutin  d'arrondissement  had  been  rejected 
and  M.  Buffet  had  resigned.  The  situation  would 
then  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive,  and 
the  Legislature  would  have  had  no  choice  but  to 
sit  still  and  see  what  the  Executive  might  choose  to  do. 
Under  these  circumstances  M.  Gambetta  may  easily  have 
been  anxious  as  to  the  effect  of  his  own  speech,  and  have 
wished  to  make  an  opportunity  for  the  Left  Centre — 
perhaps  even  for  some  of  his  own  followers — to  show  more 
regard  for  consequences  than  for  consistency.  Apparently, 
however,  M.  Buffet  either  distrusted  the  result  of  a  ballot, 
or  felt  so  confident  of  a  majority  that  he  preferred  to  carry 
his  captives  in  triumph  off  the  field.  The  demand  for  a 
secret  ballot  was  rejected,  and  the  first  vote  given  in  favour 
of  the  scrutin  de  liste  was  given  by  M.  Thiers.  The  con¬ 
version  of  the  ex-President  to  the  views  of  the  Left  on  this 
question  will  perhaps  be  accepted  as  making  amends  tor  the 
conversion  in  the  opposite  direction  of  deputies  of  less  note. 
Few  victories  have  brought  less  personal  fruit  to  the  con¬ 
queror  than  this  decisive  division  promises  to  bring  to  M. 
Buffet.  It  is  not  pretended  even  by  its  members  that  the 
present  Cabinet  can  pursue  a  common  policy  when  once 
the  elections  are  over.  The  first  serious  act  of  the  new 
Chamber  will  almost  certainly  be  to  discard  the  Minister 
for  whose  momenrury  retention  in  power  all  parties, 
except  the  Extreme  Right,  are  ready  to  make  so  many 
sacrifices. 


MR.  FORSTER  AT  EDINBURGH. 

N  the  course  of  last  week  Mr.  Forster  delivered  at 
Edinburgh  two  speeches  extremely  unlike  one  another, 
and  both  characteristic  of  himself.  The  earnest  and  single- 
minded  devotion  to  practical  objects  which  has  done  much 
to  attract  public  confidence  was,  not  very  opportunely, 
exemplified  in  Mr.  Forster’s  acknowledgment  of  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  Complimentary  presenta¬ 
tions  and  addresses  require  formal  and  ornate  answers, 
which  are  not  less  appropriate  if  their  workmanship  excels 
the  matei-ial  on  which  it  is  employed.  Mayors  and  Provosts 
on  such  occasions  come  not  to  be  taught,  but  to  be  thanked 
in  phrases  of  modest  pride  not  unmixed  with  judicious 
eulogy.  The  greatest  living  master  of  the  art  of  graceful 
and  conventional  oratory  is  Mr.  Disraeli  ;  and  speakers 
wholly  unlike  him  in  disposition  and  genius  may  profitably 
study  a  model  which  they  can  but  imperfectly  copy. 
Mr.  Forster  adopted  an  opposite  style  of  more  than 
vernacular  familiarity  ;  and  after  a  few  careless  sen¬ 
tences  he  proceeded  to  improve  an  occasion  which 
ought  to  have  been  supposed  to  need  no  improve¬ 
ment.  His  audience  had  to  take  pains  to  show  that  they 
were  satisfied  with  Mr.  Forster,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  as  intelligent  Scotchmen,  they  were  satisfied  with 
themselves.  That  at  suitable  times  and  seasons  Mr. 
Forster  should  be  anxious  to  defend  his  own  school  legisla¬ 
tion  is  perfectly  natural.  Although  the  factious  clamour 
which  was  raised  against  him  by  angry  sectaries  has 
partially  subsided,  the  more  pugnacious  Dissenters  and 
Secularists  still  resent  his  moderation  and  prudence.  Nearly 
at  the  same  time  at  which  Mr.  Forster  was  speaking  at 
Edinburgh,  his  late  colleague,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  took  oc¬ 
casion  to  denounce  the  imperfections  of  the  Education 
Act.  The  objection  to  Mr.  Forster’s  remarks  is  not  that 
they  were  unsound  or  injudicious,  but  that  they  substituted 
a  polemic  argument  for  a  rhetorical  or  decorative  dis¬ 
course.  Mr.  Forster  did  *  himself  injustice  when  he 
facetiously  professed  to  have  undertaken  the  task  of  edu¬ 
cating  Englishmen  because  he  observed  and  envied  the 
aptitude  of  Scotchmen  for  getting  on  in  the  world.  His 
motives  were  really  nobler,  and  they  deserved  serious  ex¬ 
position. 

The  earlier  and  more  elaborate  essay  on  colonial  pros¬ 
pects  was  more  interesting  than  a  fragmentary  contri¬ 
bution  to  a  hackneyed  controversy.  Mr.  Forster  has 
always  sympathized  with  the  historical  and  imaginative 
school  of  political  theorists,  though  he  is  the  political  ally 
of  utilitarian  and  cosmopolitan  Liberals.  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  apparently  either  above  or  below  the  weakness  of 
patriotic  egotism.  If  anything  good  or  great  is  to  be  done 
in  the  world,  he  would  as  willingly  assign  the  task  to 
France  or  to  Russia  as  to  his  own  country.  During  his 
administration  it  was  useless  to  propose  a  Polar  expedition, 
because  it  was  possible,  and  because  it  seemed  to  the 
Government  not  undesirable,  that  foreigners  should  finally 
achieve  the  triumph  at  which  English  navigators  had  been 
aiming  for  three  hundred  years.  In  the  same  spirit  the 
colonies  were  from  time  to  time  warned  that  they  were  un¬ 
profitable  possessions,  and  that  they  were  welcome  at  any 
moment  to  withdraw  from  their  metropolitan  relation. 
In  a  late  debate  on  the  Fiji  annexation  Mr.  Gladstone  urged 
as  an  argument  against  the  measure  the  gradual  and  unfore¬ 
seen  process  by  which  New  Zealand  had  become  an  English 
colony.  It  was  nothing  to  him  that  a  great  and  flour¬ 
ishing  community  had  been  founded  on  a  savage  cluster  of 
islands.  The  establishment  had  cost  so  many  millions 
which  might  have  been  spent  in  purchasing  Terminable 
Annuities ;  and  honour,  power,  and  the  spread  of  civili¬ 
zation  were  not  for  a  moment  to  be  set  against  the  cost. 
To  Mr.  Forster  the  greatness  of  England  is  not  a  delusion 
nor  a  figure  of  speech.  He  rejoices  to  see  the  settlement 
of  his  countrymen  over  a  large  part  of  the  sea-coasts  of 
the  globe,  and  he  willingly  persuades  himself  that  the  bond 
of  political  union  between  the  mother- country  and  the 
colonies  may  remain  for  an  indefinite  time  unbroken. 
Although  it  is  possible  that  latent  causes  of  separation  may 
exist,  the  colonies  will  have  no  opportunity  of  justifying 
secession  by  complaints  of  Imperial  oppression.  The 
American  rebellion  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  revolt  of  South  America  from  Spain,  supply  no 
precedent  which  will  be  applicable  to  future  Declarations 
of  Independence. 

It  was  not  absolutely  indispensable  to  Mr.  Forster’s 
argument  to  prove  that  the  colonies  produce  pecuniary 
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profit ;  but  he  exposed  tbe  popular  fallacy  that  they  are  a 
serious  burden  on  the  Imperial  finances.  In  such  a  ques¬ 
tion  it  is  not  worth  while  to  take  into  account  an  outlay  of 
a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  concession  of  re¬ 
sponsible  government,  if  it  had  not  been  otherwise  politic 
and  necessary,  might  have  been  recommended  as  an  excel¬ 
lent  investment.  Dependencies  which  govern  themselves 
with  little  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  at  the  same  time  pay  their  own  expenses.  Their  too 
frequent  propensity  to  provide  a  revenue  by  taxing  English 
imports  is,  it  may  be  hoped,  a  temporary  error.  There  is 
no  doubt  that,  as  Mr.  Forster  says,  commerce,  in  spite  of 
perverse  tariffs,  has  a  tendency  to  follow  the  flag.  English 
settlers  prefer  English  fashions  and  English  goods ;  and 
the  colonial  market  is  far  more  important  than  that  of 
many  larger  communities.  Another  advantage  to  a  mari¬ 
time  nation  consists  in  access  to  friendly  ports  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  In  case  of  war  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  bargain  with  Australia  or  with  South  Africa 
for  naval  stations  which  would  involve  the  command  of 
distant  oceans.  If  the  Imperial  connexion  is  maintained, 
England  will  become  more  and  more  the  home  of  wealthy 
colonists.  Whatever  may  be  the  drawbacks  of  a  crowded 
community  confined  within  narrow  insular  limits,  England 
is  the  most  pleasant  residence  for  the  rich.  Every  colonist 
has  a  right  to  exercise  the  political  privileges  of  an  English 
subject.  The  late  Cabinet  contained  two  members  who  had 
formerly  been  active  politicians  in  Australia.  The  unity  of 
Germany  has  been  largely  promoted  by  the  custom  which 
enabled  Rhinelanders,  Holsteiners,  or  Saxons  to  seek 
employment  and  promotion  in  any  State  of  the  Confederacy. 
Stein  was  a  Baron  of  Nassau,  Gneisenau  a  Hanoverian, 
and  the  Metterniohs  came  from  the  Palatinate.  Count 
B'eust  was  Prime  Minister  of  Saxony  before  he  was 
Chancellor  of  Austria  and  Austrian  Ambassador  in 
England.  Nearly  every  princely  House  was  represented 
in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  Prussian  and  Austrian  armies. 
National  identity  had  in  this  way  been  asserted  long  before 
the  Empire  was  established.  At  an  earlier  period  Provin¬ 
cials  from  Gaul  or  from  Spain  found  themselves  eligible  for 
military  or  civil  service  at  Rome.  There  is  no  reason 
wrhy  an  inhabitant  of  Toronto  or  of  Melbourne  should 
not  be  an  Englishman,  if  Saul  of  Tarsus  was  considered 
a  Roman. 

The  petulance  and  the  thin-skinned  susceptibility  of 
colonists  are  ‘frequently  irritating,  and  they  may  at  any 
time  endanger  the  Imperial  connexion  ;  but  prudent  states¬ 
men  will  not  be  diverted  from  a  comprehensive  policy  be¬ 
cause  it  may  perhaps  be  deranged  by  causes  beyond  their 
control.  The  trick  of  disaffection  has  in  some  cases  sur¬ 
vived  from  the  days  of  tutelage,  in  which  it  had  a  better 
excuse.  Those  who  remember  tbe  condition  of  Canada 
forty  years  ago  will  be  surprised  rather  by  tlie  general  pre¬ 
valence  of  loyalty  than  by  the  occasional  self-assertion 
of  colonial  politicians.  The  friendly  language  which  is 
used  on  ceremonial  occasions  probably  expresses,  and  at 
the  same  time  confirms,  a  genuine  sentiment.  As  pro¬ 
vocations  become  rarer,  angry  protests  will  tend  to 
be  obsolete ;  and  communities  which  have  accustomed 
themselves  to  pi’ofess  attachment  to  the  Crown  will  by 
degrees  conform  their  feelings  to  their  words.  Mr.  Forster 
answered  by  anticipation  the  critics  who  object  to  un¬ 
certain  attempts  at  prediction.  Prophecies  have  at  all 
times  partaken  of  the  character  of  preeepts  for  practical 
guidance.  Of  late  years  the  most  angry  remonstrances 
of  colonists  have  been  directed  against  the  declared  or 
supposed  indifference  of  English  statesmen.  The  general 
adoption  Of  Mr.  Forster’s  opinions  would  furnish  a  security 
against  the  error  to  which  some  of  his  former  colleagues 
were  prone.  If  prophecies  of  smooth  things  help  to  make 
things  smooth,  they  may  both  justify  and  fulfil  themselves. 
Mr.  Forster  might  also  rely  on  a  loftier  apology.  It  was 
his  business  not  merely  to  contribute  bis  share  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  Imperial  policy,  but  to  call  attention  to 
the  greatness  of  the  results  which  he  hoped  to  promote. 
If  the  colonies  are  destined  to  fall  off  one  by  one  from  the 
Empire,  the  consequences  may  perhaps  be  endurable,  but  a 
noble  ambition  will  have  been  disappointed.  A  community 
of  a  hundred  millions  of  Englishmen,  occupying  some  of 
the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  world,  and  combining  pro¬ 
vincial  independence  with  the  acknowledgment  of  a  common 
sovereignty,  might  reasonably  expect  to  raise  the  standard 
of  human  civilization. 


TIIR  FRANCO- AMERICAN  COLOSSUS. 

npHE  French  designers  of  the  statue  which  is  to  com- 
JL  memorate  the  aid  given  by  France  to  the  rebellion  of 
the  English  Colonies  have  paid  a  happy  compliment  to  the 
national  taste  of  the  United  Stales.  The  proposed  work 
of  art  will  he  the  biggest  of  the  kind  which  has  yet  been 
seen  iu  tbe  world.  The  dimensions  are  not  stated ;  but  it 
is  easy  to  believe  that  modern  mechanical  appliances  will 
enable  tbe  sculptor  to  surpass  in  magnitude  the  famous 
Colossus  of  Rhodes.  Still  more  impressive  will  be  the  beams 
of  gas  or  of  lime-light  which  will  radiate  from  the  arms  of 
the  image,  to  the  admiration  of  mariners  and  steamboat 
passengers  at  night.  In  the  art  of  material  illumination 
the  present  day  far  surpasses  the  classic  prime  of  Greece. 
If  the  work  is  finished  by  next  year.  New  York  will  perhaps 
scarcely  envy  Philadelphia  its  privilege  of  celebrating  the 
Centenary  of  Independence.  A  captious  critic  might  perhaps 
suggest  that  the  parts  in  the  proposed  commemoration  have 
been  oddly  inverted.  The  alliance  which  resulted  from  a  com¬ 
mon  enmity  against  England  assumed  the  form  of  a  service 
conferred  by  France  on  the  American  colonies.  Lafayette 
and  Rochambeau  appeared  as  sympathizing  liberators  whose 
aid  was  gratefully  accepted  by  the  sagacious  founders  of 
the  American  Union.  If  an  international  Colossus  was  to 
be  erected,  it  might  have  seemed  that  it  ought  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  the  Americans  to  their  beneficent  allies. 
In  this  instance  the  benefactors  have  assumed  the  initia¬ 
tive,  and  Mr.  Washbuene  and  his  countrymen  could  not 
but  accept,  the  overture.  At  the  late  celebration  of  the 
scheme,  as  in  its  original  conception,  any  deficiency  in  good 
taste  which  may  have  been  exhibited  was  entirely  on  the 
side  of  the  French  projectors.  The  American  Minister  at 
Paris  confined  himself  to  judicious  commonplaces,  and 
Colonel  Forney  endeavoured  in  his  speech  to  correct 
the  discourteous  tone  of  M.  Laboulaye’s  references 
to  England.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  an  enter¬ 
prise  which  tends  to  revive  unpleasant  feelings  should 
coincide  in  time  with  the  neutral  meeting  at  Philadel¬ 
phia.  The  Congress  and  people  of  the  United  States, 
when1  they  invited  England  as  well  as  other  nations  to  join 
in  an  Exhibition  of  industrial  products,  virtually  pledged 
themselves  to  confine  their  enthusiasm  to  commemorating 
the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  instead  of  dwelling  unne¬ 
cessarily  on  the  conflict  by  which  their  independence  was 
established. 

Execrations  directed  against  George  III.  as  a  Pharaoh 
who  refused  to  let  discontented  subjects  go  ought  to  have 
become  obsolete.  The  King  and  his  Ministers  blundered 
in  the  oi’iginal  dispute,  but  they  were  perfectly  right  in  not 
dismembering  the  Empire  without  a  struggle,  and  they 
were  unanimously  supported  by  the  English  nation,  with 
the  exception  of  a  part  of  the  Whig  aristocracy.  The 
imbecile  conduct  of  the  war  was  far  more  blamable  than 
the  policy  which  dictated  its  continuance.  The  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  successful  insurgents  in  the  enjoyment  of  un¬ 
bounded  prosperity  have  no  reason  to  regret  either 
the  occasion  of  the  rupture  or  the  defects  of  English 
military  administration.  If  the  course  of  history  could 
be  retrospectively  altered,  every  patriotic  American  would 
regret  any  material  change  in  the  course  of  events.  The 
victory  over  the  English  forces  which  was  ultimately 
attained,  after  many  failures,  has  now  for  a  century  supplied 
the  popular  mind  in  America  with  its  only  knowledge  of 
history.  Even  the  defeat  of  the  rebels  at  Bunker’s  Hill 
was  lately  celebrated  as  a  glorious  triumph.  It  was  the 
misfortune  of  England  more  than  of  the  United  States 
that  the  separation  which  was  probably  inevitable  left 
rankling  feelings  behind  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  former  colonists. 
The  military  operations  were  seldom  brilliant  on  either 
side  ;  but  any  nation  might  be  proud  of  the  body  of  leaders 
who  conducted  the  struggle,  and  who  afterwards  founded 
the  Union.  The  generation  of  statesmen  which  had  grown 
up  before  the  Secession  has  never  since  been  equalled,  if 
indeed  the  progress  of  democratic  equality  has  not  pro¬ 
duced  political  degeneracy  in  the  rulers,  while  the  commu¬ 
nity  at  large  retains  its  pristine  energy.  The  heroic  and 
legendary  age  of  the  United  States  is  at  the  same  time 
historical,  though  the  proportions  of  events  have  been 
sometimes  altered  and  exaggerated.  The  French  have 
never  been  able  to  understand  that  their  ancestors  were 
not  the  countrymen  of  Charlemagne. 

The  secular  antagonism  between  England  and  Franco 
has  happily  died  out  within  the  memory  of  the  present 
generation  ;  nor  will  the  friendly  relations  of  the  two 
countries  be  disturbed  by  M.  Laboulaye’s  ill-timed  reminis- 
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cences  ;  but  it  is  strange  that  an  accomplished  Frenchman 
should  voluntarily  and  gratuitously  recall  the  memory  of 
one  of  the  least  creditable  episodes  in  the  national  history.  ' 
The  unprovoked  attack  of  France  upon  England  in  1779  did 
no  eventual  harm  to  the  injured  party,  while  it  precipitated 
the  ruin  of  the  weak  Sovereign  who  had  been  persuaded 
to  conspire  with  Republicans  against  the  common  cause  of 
Kings.  Lafayette  earned  in  his  American  campaigns  the 
opportunity  of  exhibiting  conspicuously  at  home  his  inca¬ 
pacity  to  direct  the  storm  which  his  rashness  had  invoked. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  with  England  swelled  to  an  in¬ 
tolerable  amount  the  financial  deficit  which  caused  the 
convocation  of  the  States-General.  The  revolutionary 
amateurs  who  afterwards  perished  on  the  guillotine  had 
failed  to  learn  that  the  Americans  were  able  to  conduct 
their  affairs  in  independence  because  they  had  been  equally 
free  while  they  still  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  Crown.  Lafayette  was  but  little  wiser  in  his  old 
age  than  when,  as  a  boy,  he  with  pardonable  enthusiasm 
deserted  his  regiment  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the 
American  insurgents.  He  was  aware  that  the  French 
Government,  though  it  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  finding  a 
pretext  for  war  with  England,  was  giving  surreptitious  aid 
to  the  rebellion.  The  agent  employed  was  Beaumarchais, 
who  inherited  from  his  predecessor  Voltaire  a  passion  for 
dabbling  in  financial  speculations  as  well  as  a  large  share 
of  his  wit  and  literary  skill.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  French  Ministers  Beaumarchais  supplied  the  colonists 
with  large  amounts  of  stores,  with  the  result  of  personal 
embarrassment  to  himself.  Long  after  the  Revolution  his 
accounts  were  not  finally  settled.  The  proceedings  of  the 
French  Government  were  well  known  in  England,  though 
for  a  time  it  was  thought  better  to  connive  at  underhand 
hostility  than  to  add  a  foreign  war  to  the  burden  of  the 
colonial  struggle.  When  at  last,  on  the  refusal  of  the 
French  Minister  to  explain  the  conduct  of  his  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  King  informed  Parliament  of  his  intention  of 
declaring  war,  the  national  delight  was  more  creditable  to 
English  feeling  than  complimentary  toFrance.  Thepopular 
instinct  cordially  welcomed  a  contest  with  familiar  enemies 
who  were  not  of  the  same  blood  or  language  with 
themselves.  When  Spain,  in  accordance  with  the  Family 
Compact,  and  forgetful  of  her  own  colonial  in¬ 
terests,  joined  France,  the  courage  of  England  never 
quailed.  After  a  time  Holland  also  joined  the  Confederacy, 
and  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sweden  took  the  opportunity  of 
the  supposed  distress  of  England  to  organize  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  English  maritime  supremacy  the  Armed 
Neutrality  of  the  North.  The  victorious  defence  of 
Gibraltar  against  the  united  armaments  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  the  naval  victory  of  Rodney,  were  the  rewards 
of  French  intervention.  At  war  or  on  the  eve  of  war  with 
the  combined  world,  England  was  justified  in  abandoning 
the  struggle  with  the  colonists,  which  had  become  evidently 
hopeless.  The  unconditional  acknowledgment  of  inde¬ 
pendence  was  the  only  substantial  concession  which  was 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  general  peace.  The 
Northern  Powers  obtained  none  of  the  alterations  of 
maritime  law  which  they  had  hoped  to  extort  from 
the  weakness  of  England.  Spain  had  established  a 
precedent,  destined  soon  to  be  fruitful,  for  the  re¬ 
volt  of  American  colonies.  France  had  accumulated  a 
heavy  load  of  debt,  and  had  discredited  the  principle  of 
monarchy.  Six  or  seven  years  after  Lafayette  returned 
amidst  universal  applause  to  his  native  country,  he  not 
without  difficulty  escorted  the  King  and  Queen  through 
the  ranks  of  a  murderous  mob  from  Versailles  to  Paris. 
In  the  meantime  England,  under  the  administration  of 
Pitt,  had  already  recovered  the  losses  of  the  war,  and  was 
advancing  rapidly  in  prosperity  and  wealth.  At  the  cost 
of  misfortune  and  ignominy,  France  has  undoubtedly  ac¬ 
quired  the  advantage  of  a  certain  popularity  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  time  that  the  French  Government  favoured 
the  Confederates  during  the  Civil  War,  and  that  American 
sympathies  in  1870  were  generally  on  the  side  of  the  Ger¬ 
mans  ;  but,  in  default  of  special  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
France  and  the  United  States  regard  each  other  as 
friendly  nations.  Their  early  connexion  and  their  modern 
sympathies  will,  if  subscriptions  are  forthcoming,  be  re¬ 
corded  in  the  big  figure  on  Bedi.ows  island,  and  by  the 
gas  lamps  which  are  to  adorn  its  outline.  The  Ameri¬ 
cans  will  both  appreciate  the  memorial  of  their  former 
exploits,  and  congratulate  themselves  on  their  exemption 
from  responsibility  for  the  project. 


COUNT  ARNIM. 

COUNT  ARNIM  is  either  a  very  unwise  man,  or  a  man 
who  is  cursed  with  very  unwise  friends.  Now  that 
his  case  has  been  finally  heard  and  decided  on,  there  is 
plainly  nothing  for  him  to  do,  except  bear  his  punishment 
in  silence.  Those  sections  of  the  German  public  which 
have  taken  his  part  are  already  as  angry  with  Prince 
Bismarck  as  it  is  possible  for  Count  Arnim  to  make  them. 
There  has  been  quite  enough  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial  to 
supply  matter  for  hostile  comment.  The  judgment  of  each 
person  on  the  Chancellor’s  share  in  the  proceedings  will 
in  most  cases  be  affected  by  his  political  sympathies,  but 
few  real  friends  of  Prince  Bismarck’s  will  deny  that  the 
prosecution,  even  if  it  were  inevitable,  had  better  be  for¬ 
gotten  as  soon  as  possible.  If  Count  Arnim’s  conduct  had 
been  absolutely  above  censure,  there  might  have  been  some 
sense  in  his  striving  to  keep  the  memory  of  it  alive.  But 
that  he  was  guilty  of  carelessness  and  indiscretion  as 
regards  the  custody  of  public  documents  is  indisputable. 
No  doubt  Count  Arnim  may  say  that,  if  the  conclusion  to  be 
drawn  from  the  whole  case  is  that  there  were  faults  on  both 
sides,  it  is  hard  that  the  suffering  should  be  all  on  one  side. 
As  it  is,  he  gets  eight  months’  impi’isonment,  while  Prince 
Bismarck  is  only  subjected  to  the  very  moderate  annoyance 
of  seeing  eight  months’  imprisonment  inflicted  for  an 
offence  which  in  his  opinion  deserves  a  severer  sentence. 
But  the  gift  of  discerning  when  complaint  is  profitable  and 
when  useless  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  a  wise  man  ; 
and  in  this  virtue  either  Count  Arnim  or  some  one  who  has 
access  to  his  papers  has  shown  himself  eminently  wanting. 
A  book  has  been  published  at  Zurich  purporting  to  contain 
certain  reports  sent  home  by  the  Count  while  German 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  to  give  an  account  of  what  passed 
at  an  audience  which  he  had  with  the  Emperor,  as  well  as  of 
certain  interviews  between  him  and  Prince  Bismarck.  The 
object  of  this  publication  is  seemingly  to  make  the  public 
believe  that  the  prosecution  has  throughout  been  prompted 
by  the  personal  hatred  which  the  Chancellor  bears  to  Count 
Arnim.  Even  if  we  allow  this  object  to  have  been  com¬ 
pletely  achieved,  the  worse  than  indiscretion  of  the  means 
taken  to  achieve  it  is  in  no  way  excused.  If  Count 
Arnim  himself  is  responsible  for  the  appearance  of  the  book, 
he  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  justify  all  that  his  enemies 
have  said  of  him.  Until  now  his  friends  were  able  to 
deny  all  knowledge  of  the  channel  through  which  the 
despatches  which  he  sent  from  Rome  had  found  their  way 
into  a  Vienna  newspaper;  and,  supposing  this  charge  not 
to  be  sustained,  there  remained  nothing  against  him  but  a 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  papers  of  the  Paris  Embassy 
which  was  not  necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  Ambas¬ 
sador’s  good  faith.  Those  wrho  have  most  confidently 
acquitted  the  Count  of  any  worse  fault  than  a  misapprehen¬ 
sion  as  to  the  guardianship  of  public  documents,  and  as  to 
the  line  which  separates  public  documents  from  private,  will 
be  staggered  by  this  fresh  incident.  If  Count  Arnim  has 
twice  had  documents  stolen  from  his  possession,  and  their 
contents  made  public  without  his  knowledge,  he  is  strangely 
unfortunate.  If  the  person  who  has  done  him  this  dis¬ 
service  is  a  friend,  the  thief  ought  to  have  recol¬ 
lected  that  this  double  abstraction  of  papers  would 
be  set  down  as  a  highly  improbable  coincidence,  and 
that  many  persons  would  take  the  easier  alterna¬ 
tive  of  believing  that  the  publications  now  at  Zurich, 
and  formerly  at  Vienna,  were  alike  the  work  of  the 
Count  himself.  Even  those  who  prefer  to  hold  Count 
Arnim  innocent  of  both  acts  will  find  it  hard  to  defend  the 
betrayal  to  any  one  of  what  passed  in  secret  conference 
between  him  and  the  Emperor.  Unless  Count  Arnim  is 
a,ble  to  clear  himself  of  all  complicity  in  the  publication  of 
this  book,  and  to  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  account  given  in 
it  of  interviews  at  which  only  he  and  the  Emperor  were 
present,  the  least  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  has 
allowed  private  indignation  seriously  to  pervert  his  views 
of  public  duty. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this  indiscreet  volume  is 
the  account  which  Count  Arnim  gives  of  M.  Thiers’s  re¬ 
signation  of  office.  This  is  probably  a  good  deal  coloured 
by  the  Count’s  dislike  of  M.  Thiers’s  policy.  He  main¬ 
tains  that  M.  Thiers  did  not  in  the  least  expect  to  be 
beaten  on  the  24th  of  May,  1873,  and  that  it  was  this  un¬ 
founded  confidence  of  victory  that  made  him  reject  the 
overtures  of  what  was  known  at  the  time  as  the  Target 
group.  It  is  true  that  M.  Tiiiers  had  more  than  once 
threatened  resignation,  and  then  allowed  himself  to  be  per- 
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suaded  to  remain  in  office ;  and  it  is  certainly  possible  that, 
in  refusing  to  yield  to  the  Conservatives  when  they 
insisted  on  the  dismissal  of  some  of  his  Ministers,  he  was 
governed  by  a  belief  that  they  would  be  afraid  to  try  the 
experiment  of  doing  without  him.  It  seems  more  probable, 
however,  that  M.  Thiers  had  sufficiently  exact  information 
of  the  plans  and  intentions  of  his  opponents  to  know  that  a 
change  of  Ministry  would  not  content  the  majority  except 
so  far  as  it  indicated  a  change  of  policy,  and  that  an 
Assembly  which  afterwards  showed  itself  ready  to  accept 
Marshal  MacMahon  as  President  and  the  Duke  of  Brogue 
as  Prime  Minister  was  not  likely  to  make  any  serious 
sacrifices  to  keep  M.  Thiers  at  the  head  of  affairs.  Count 
Arnim  is  not,  however,  wholly  insensible  to  M.  Thiers’s 
great  qualities.  He  praises  his  strenuous  efforts  to  keep 
the  peace  between  Germany  and  Prance,  and  says  with 
some  shrewdness  that  in  this  respect  his  advanced  age 
has  been  of  use  to  him,  because,  as  he  could  not  himself 
hope  to  see  the  day  of  revenge,  he  was  naturally  drawn 
to  a  circle  of  ideas  in  which  the  restoration  of  the  glory  of 
Prauce  was  no  longer  bound  up  with  the  fields  of  battle 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Moselle.  Still  Count  Arnim 
was  not  anxious  to  see .  M.  Thiers  remain  in  power,  and 
he  succeeded  so  well  in  imparting  his  views  on  this  point 
to  the  Emperor  William  that,  in  Prince  Bismarck’s 
opinion,  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  division  of  the 
24th  of  May,  1873.  Prince  Bismarck  apparently  believes 
that,  if  the  German  Ambassador  had  been  ordered  to  make 
it  understood  that  Germany  would  look  with  displeasure 
on  any  change  of  Government  in  Prance,  the  chiefs  of  the 
Opposition  would  have  hesitated  before  breaking  finally 
with  M.  Thiers.  He  himself  was  anxious  to  instruct 
Count  Arnim  in  this  sense,  but  Count  Arnim,  according  to 
the  Chancellor,  exercised  an  influence  on  the  Emperor’s 
mind  beyond  that  which  properly  belongs  to  an  Ambas¬ 
sador.  Instead  of  supplying  the  information  on  which  the 
German  Government  might  found  a  policy,  he  supplied 
the  policy  itself.  The  Emperor  paid  more  attention  to 
Count  Arnim’s  suggestions  than  he  paid  to  those  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  and  when  the  Prince  recommended  that  all  the 
weight  of  German  influence  should  be  directed  to  support 
M.  Thiers,  he  found  the  Emperor  already  convinced  by 
Count  Arnim  that  M.  Thiers’s  continuance  in  power  might 
be  dangerous  to  the  monarchical  principle  in  Europe.  How 
Count  Arnim  could  have  brought  himself  and  his  master  to 
this  conclusion  is  hard  to  see.  The  immense  difficulties 
against  which  the  French  Government  had  then  to  contend 
promised  rather  to  have  the  effect  of  discrediting  the  par¬ 
ticular  institutions,  whether  Monarchical  or  Republican, 
under  which  the  conflict  was  to  be  carried  on.  The  failure  of  a. 
Republic  to  compass  ends  hardly  distinguishable  from  im¬ 
possibilities  might  have  done  much  for  the  Monarchical  prin¬ 
ciple  in  Europe,  whereas  similar  failures  incurred  by  a  King 
would  only  have  brought  the  Monarchical  principle  into 
disgrace.  If  the  Count  of  Chambord  had  really  mounted 
the  throne  in  the  autumn  of  1873,  it  would  have  been  the 
greatest  blow  that  could  have  been  struck  at  the  cause  of 
royalty  in  general.  That  Count  Arnim  should  have  been 
blind  to  this  is  as  fatal  to  his  pretensions  to  statesmanship 
as  his  method  of  dealing  with  State  papers — supposing  that 
this  volume  has  been  published  with  his  knowledge — is  to 
his  appreciation  of  diplomatic  duty. 


TIIE  MALAY  OUTBREAK. 

THE  island  of  Penang  is  said  to  have  been  once  the 
property  of  an  Englishman,  who  had  received  it  from 
the  King  of  Keddaii  as  a  marriage  portion  with  his 
daughter.  The  East  India  Company,  feeling  the  want  of 
a  good  harbour  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
obtained  from  this  Englishman  a  transfer  of  his  property, 
and  appointed  him  first  Governor  of  the  new  settlement, 
agreeing  at  the  same  time  to  pay  an  annual  sum  to  the 
King  of  Keddah  for  his  sovereignty  of  the  island.  The 
British  flag  was  hoisted  in  1786.  When  the  harbour  began 
to  be  frequented  by  ships,  great  annoyance  was  felt  from 
pirates,  and  in  order  to  check  them  the  Company,  by  a 
further  payment  to  the  King,  obtained  possession  of  the 
coast  opposite  to  the  island,  which  became  the  province  of 
Wellesley.  The  town  of  Malacca,  on  tli.  name  coast,  was 
occupied  by  the  Portuguese,  t  aken  from  them  by  the  Dutch, 
and  after  having  been  twice  captured  by  ns  an  restored, 
was  finally  ceded  to  us  in  1824.  The  British  se  dement  of 


Singapore  was  founded  in  1819,  after  we  had  for  the  second 
time  given  back  Malacca  to  the  Dutch,  in  order  that  we 
might  not  be  entirely  excluded  by  them  from  the  commerce 
of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  The  property  and  sovereignty, 
of  the  island  on  which  Singapore  stands  were  purchased 
from  a  person  whom  we  found  it  convenient  to  recognize 
as  King  of  Johore.  Thus  were  established  the  Straits 
Settlements  of  which  Penang  is  the  capital,  and  Sir  H. 
Drummond  Jervois  is  the  present  Governor. 

The  situation  of  Singapore,  on  an  island  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Malay  peninsula,  is  almost  unrivalled.  The 
strait  which  extends  along  its  southern  coast  is  the  high  road 
between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  maritime  Asia. 
The  commerce  of  the  newly-established  colony  grew,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  with  great  rapidity.  It  has  been  well 
called  the  London  of  Southern  Asia.  All  the  nations  that 
border  on  the  Indian  Ocean  resort  to  it  with  their  produce, 
and  find  a  ready  market,  which  is  also  well  stocked  with 
European  goods.  The  traditional  history  of  the  Malays 
asserts  that  they  came  originally  from  the  interior  of 
Sumatra,  and,  first  issuing  from  it  in  1 1 60,  passed  to  the 
Malay  peninsula,  where  they  built  Singapore.  Hence  they 
are  said  to  have  spread  over  the  lower  parts  of  all  the 
islands  of  the  Indian  Archipelago.  But  when  we  consider 
how  far  the  Malay  tribes  are  scattered  from  Madagascar 
on  the  west  to  Easter  Island  in  the  Pacific  on  the  east,  this 
tradition  seems  improbable.  In  the  larger  islands  the 
Malay  population  generally  occupies  only  the  lower  tracts 
along  the  coast,  and  the  original  inhabitants  have  retired 
before  them  into  the  interior.  On  the  smaller  islands  the 
original  inhabitants  have  been  extirpated  by  the  Malays. 
The  northern  portion  of  Sumatra,  opposite  to  Penang, 
is  the  seat  of  the  Acheenese,  a  Malay  race  with 
some  admixture  probably  of  natives  of  Hindustan, 
who  have  frequented  the  ports  of  this  country  in  all  ages. 
They  are  more  active  and  industrious  than  the  other 
natives  of  the  same  island,  and  they  resemble  the  Bugis, 
or  inhabitants  of  Celebes,  in  address  and  dexterity  in 
business.  They  are  Mohammedans  ;  and,  as  they  have 
much  intercourse  with  foreigners  of  the  same  faith,  the 
forms  of  their  religion  are  observed  with  some  strictness. 
Of  their  neighbours  the  Battas  it  used  to  be  said  that  there 
were  more  of  them  who  could  read  and  write  than  who 
could  not,  and  that  all,  if  they  could  get  the  chance,  were 
cannibals.  The  tableland,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
original  seat  of  the  Malays,  is  south  of  the  country  of  the 
Battas,  and  near  the  centre  of  the  island.  As  compared 
with  these  Malays  of  Sumatra,  the  Malays  who  dwell  on 
the  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  appear  to  be  a  de¬ 
generate  tribe.  The  Kings  of  Acheen  were  so  powerful 
three  centuries  ago  as  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  from 
gaining  a  footing  in  the  island,  and  even  to  attempt  to 
expel  them  from  Malacca.  In  the  next  century  the  power 
of  Acheen  declined,  and  the  Dutch  and  English  made 
settlements  in  Sumatra.  The  English  settlements,  of 
which  Bencoolen  was  the  best  known,  were  given  up  to 
the  Dutch  in  1824,  in  exchange  for  Malacca,  which  they 
ceded  to  us,  as  already  stated  ;  and  since  that  time 
the  Dutch  have  largely  extended  'their  possessions  north¬ 
wards  over  more  than  half  the  island.  They  became 
engaged  in  1833-4  in  an  obstinate  war  with  the  re¬ 
ligious  sect  called  Padries ;  and,  in  the  result,  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Malays  became  subject  to  the  Dutch, 
who  were  thus  brought  into  near  neighbourhood  with 
the  Acheenese,  with  whom  they  have  for  some  time  been 
at  war.  Thus  it  would  seem  that  the  power  of  the  Dutch 
on  one  side  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca  and  of  the  British  on 
the  other  is  too  firmly  rooted  to  be  seriously  in  danger  from 
the  fanaticism  or  ambition  of  the  Malay  race.  But  there 
may  be  little  wars,  causing  much  trouble  and  expense. 
The  Malay  peninsula  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  long, 
with  a  width  varying  between  sixty  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles,  and  its  area  is  less  than  that  of  Great  Britain. 
A  mountain  range  to  the  east  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal  to 
the  west  inclose  a  low  level  tract  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
in  width.  One  of  the  mountains  rises  to  the  height  of 
4,000  feetat  adistanceof  twenty-fourmiles  from  the  Straits. 
The  plain  on  the  east  side  of  the  peninsula,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  Chinese  Sea,  is  wider  than  that  on  the 
west  side.  It  should  be  added  that  at  least  two  commercial 
roads  across  the  peninsula  have  existed  for  many  years. 
Speaking  generally,  the  country  is  thinly  inhabited,  and 
the  towns  where  population  has  increased  are  accessible  to 
our  ships  and  troops.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
such  a  country  can  offer  serious  resistance  to  British 
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power,  either  by  supplying  numerous  armies  or  defensible 
positions,  and  we  have  often  proved  in  India  that  discipline  is 
stronger  than  religious  frenzy.  The  case  is  different  from 
that  of  a  large  island  like  New  Guinea,  where,  as  has  been 
lately  pointed  out,  the  interior  would  be  inaccessible  to 
British  troops. 

Such,  is  the  country  which  has  lately  attracted  notice  by 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Birch,  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the 
Sultan  of  Perak,  one  of  the  petty  potentates  of  the  country. 
The  river  of  Perak  enters  the  Bay  of  Bengal  between  Penang 
on  the  north  and  Singapore  on  the  south.  We  learn  by  tele¬ 
gram  that  Mr.  Birch  was  attacked  in  his  bath  and  killed 
on  the  3rd  inst.  at  a  place  called  Passir  Sala  on  that  river. 
His  Malay  interpreter  was  reported  to  have  been  also  killed, 
and  several  of  his  suite  were  wounded.  Later  telegrams 
announced  that  the  Malays  were  besieging  the  British  Resi¬ 
dency  at  the  town  of  Perak  ;  that  all  the  Rajahs  were  sus¬ 
pected  of  complicity  in  the  murder  ;  and  that  Sultan  Ismail 
was  reported  to  be  collecting  large  forces  with  the  object 
of  attempting  to  expel  the  British.  On  the  6tli  the  Resi¬ 
dency  was  relieved  by  Captain  Innes,  next  day  a 
force  composed  of  a  detachment  of  the  10th  Regiment, 
armed  police,  and  sepoys  attacked  a  stockade  further 
up  the  river  and  near  the  scene  of  Mr.  Birch’s  murder. 
The  attack  failed,  and  Captain  Innes  was  killed,  and 
several  officers  and  men  were  wounded.  Reinforcements 
had  been  summoned  by  telegraph  from  Hong  Kong  and 
Calcutta,  and  a  few  days  would  bring  them.  So  we  are  in 
for  a  little  war,  and  until  detailed  accounts  arrive  we  can 
only  speculate  as  to  its  causes.  We  know  of  course  that 
there  are  always  plenty  of  ambitious  or  fanatical  men  who 
•would  rebel  against  our  Eastern  Government  if  they  dared. 
But  why  should  the  present  moment  be  considered  oppor¬ 
tune  for  such  an  outbreak  P  The  opinion  evidently  pre¬ 
vailed  at  Penang  that  the  murder  was  contrived,  and  was 
a  prelude  to  further  violence.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
Acheenese  have  been  so  far  successful  in  their  present  war 
with  the  Dutch  as  to  excite  in  the  Malay  race  generally 
hopes  of  expelling  strangers.  But  a  combination  of 
islanders  with  men  of  the  peninsula  supposes  naval  as  well 
as  military  operations,  and  although  the  Malays  are  skilful 
pirates,  they  can  hardly  pretend  to  engage  in  maritime  war. 
We  are  not  likely  to  see  another  Acheenese  fleet  besieging 
Malacca.  The  Malays  are  capable  both  of  reading  and  un¬ 
derstanding  European  news,  and  they  can  hardly  be 
ignorant  that  this  country  can  apply  in  the  East  a  power 
incomparably  greater  than  that  of  Holland.  The  failure 
at  the  stockade,  although  it  has  caused  lamentable  loss,  is 
probably  an  advantage  in  this  respect,  that  it  may  encourage 
the  Malays  to  remain  within  striking  distance  of  our  fleet 
and  army.  If  Mr.  Birch  was  murdered  from  calculation, 
we  can  only  say  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  data. 

The  ubiquitous  Chinese  come  to  the  Malay  peninsula  to 
work  its  tin  mines,  and  generally  to  make  money  where 
less  industrious  and  frugal  people  starve.  We  lately 
appeared  to  be  not  far  from  war  with  China,  and  yet  we 
act  as  perpetual  protectors  of  Chinese  commerce  by  sea 
and  Chinese  industry  by  land.  The  propensity  of  the 
Malays  to  piracy  furnishes  always  a  possibility  of  employ¬ 
ment  for  our  squadron  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  and  it  cannot  he 
too  often  repeated  that  for  service  in  distant  waters  our 
navy  still  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  thoroughly  efficient. 
As  soon  as  this  outbreak  of  Malay  ferocity  was  known  at 
Penang,  the  British  community  there  looked  round  to  see 
what  men-of-war  or  gunboats  were  within  call.  The 
lesson  that  an  unarmoured  ship  is  better  than  no  ship  at 
all  is  quickly  learned  under  such  circumstances,  and  every 
ship  carries  a  crew  capable  of  serving  efficiently  on 
shore.  If  further  operations  are  undertaken  in  the 
Perak  river,  the  navy  will  be  sure  to  do  its  part. 
The  rapid  concentration  of  military  and  naval  force 
which  is  preparing  ought  to  be  more  than  sufficient  for  the 
occasion,  and  the  Mussulman  “revival”  of  which  we  hear 
will  hardly  combine  the  Malay  race  in  effective  antagonism 
to  British  rule.  The  telegraph  has  greatly  increased  our 
means  of  dealing  with  such  a  difficulty,  and  on  the  whole 
it  seems  probable  that  this  will  be  really  a  little  war.  Such 
events  as  the  murder  of  a  Resident  or  the  failure  of  an 
attack  made  as  soon  as  resistance  or  revolt  draws  to  a  head 
are  always  liable  to  occur  while  we  undertake  to  maintain 
tranquillity  among  ferocious  and  treacherous  barbarians. 
In  such  attacks  it  is  generally  better  to  have  failed  than 
not  to  have  attempted.  It  is  remarkable  that  Captain 
Innes  had  spent  most  of  his  professional  career  upon  works 
for  home  defence  which  are  supposed  to  exemplify  the 


highest  engineering  science,  and  now  he  has  lost  his  life 
before  a  rude  stockade  defended  by  semi-savages.  As  he 
was  employed  in  a  civil  capacity  at  Penang,  it  seems  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  volunteered  for  this  service,  seeing  the  import¬ 
ance  of  immediate  action  and  the  smallness  of  the  force  avail¬ 
able.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  he  was  right  in  principle. 


ONE  OR  TWO  BLUNDERS. 

R.  WARD  HUNT  has  cheerfully  acknowledged  that 
“  there  may  have  been  one  or  two  blunders”  in  his 
department,  and  it  is  only  too  evident  that  the  possibilities 
of  blundering  in  that  quarter  are  very  far  from  being  ex¬ 
hausted.  It  would  be  difficult,  for  example,  to  imagine  a 
more  egregious  blunder  than  Mr.  Hunt’s  attempt  to  make 
light  of  a  series  of  grave  disasters.  That  human  beings 
are  universally  liable  to  error  is  one  of  the  commonest 
lessons  of  life.  The  wisest  men  will  at  times  make  mis¬ 
takes,  and  sometimes  very  strange  and  serious  ones.  But 
the  difference  between  a  wise  man  and  a  foolish  one  is 
that,  when  the  former  has  made  a  mistake,  he  knows  it, 
and  knows  also  what  should  be  done  to  make  the  best  of 
it,  while  the  other  plods  on  in  hopeless  self-stultification. 
It  is  now  quite  clear  that  all  the  painful  experience  and  in¬ 
struction  of  the  last  few  months  have  been  entirely  thrown 
away  upon  Mr.  Hunt,  and  that,  in  the  fatuity  of  his 
imbecile  self-confidence,  he  is  quite  capable  of  re¬ 
peating  the  errors  which  he  has  already  committed, 
should  any  fresh  opportunities  be  offered.  Mr.  Hunt  appa¬ 
rently  knows  very  little  of  the  depth  of  feeling — or  super¬ 
stition,  he  would  perhaps  be  disposed  to  call  it  in  his  jocular 
way — with  which  his  countrymen  regard  this  branch  of  our 
national  defences.  Yet  he  might  have  read  in  the  preamble 
of  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  the  solemn  proclamation  by 
the  mouth  of  Pai'liament  that  on  “  the  government  of  the 
“  Navy,  under  the  good  providence  of  God,  the  wealth,  the 
“  safety,  and  strength  of  the  Kingdom  chiefly  depend.” 
It  is  not  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  and  the  effrontery 
of  a  smile  that  the  wrath  of  a  country  is  to  be  turned  away 
when  it  sees  its  most  vital  interests  jeopardized  by  a  weak 
and  blundering  administration ;  and  so  Mr.  Hunt  will 
probably  discover.  The  Lord  Mayor  was  perhaps  in  some 
degree  responsible  for  striking  a  false  note  at  the  Guildhall. 
When  anything  goes  wrong  with  a  ship,  it  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  fault  not 
of  men,  but  of  the  elements.  “  No  man  can  command  the 
“  winds  and  waves,  nor  is  it  possible  when  a  sudden  fog 
“  arises  to  devise  the  means  of  getting  out  of  it  always 
“  with  success.”  There  is  hardly  anything  which  a  Lord 
Mayor,  after  dinner  on  his  first  day  of  office,  may  not  say 
with  impunity;  but  what  can  be  more  dangerous  than  that 
the  head  of  the  navy  should  countenance  such  a  lesson  to 
the  service  ?  It  simply  means,  if  it  means  anything,  that 
naval  officers  may  be  as  supine  and  careless  as  they  please, 
because  whenever  anything  goes  wrong  they  can  always 
throw  the  blame  upon  the  elements.  It  is  the  business  of 
seamen  to  cope  with  winds  and  waves,  and  if  they  fail 
they  must  show  that  they  took  all  possible  precautions.  A 
fog  is  not  an  exceptional  phenomenon  on  our  coasts ;  audit 
is  quite  clear  that  in  the  recent  instance  the  Rear-Admiral 
and  the  captains  of  the  squadron  generally  were  either 
ignorant  or  negligent  of  the  proper  precautions  to  be  taken 
in  such  a  case,  and  that  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  instead  of 
laying  down  plain  rules  for  the  future,  has  muddled  the 
matter  worse  than  ever,  and  given  the  strongest  encourage¬ 
ment  to  commanding  officers  to  evade  their  natural  respon¬ 
sibilities.  If  Mr.  Hunt  had  had  the  faintest  conception  of 
the  elementary  principles  of  discipline,  he  would  at  once 
have  caught  at  this  slip  of  the  Lord  Mayor’s,  in  order  to 
mark  how  completely  he  felt  it  to  be  at  variance  with  a 
sound  view  of  seamanship.  He  not  only  omitted  to  do  so, 
but  he  took  up  another  hint  of  his  host’s,  and  remarked 
that,  as  no  lives  had  been  lost  in  the  Vanguard,  there  was 
reason  for  congratulation.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the 
mere  loss  of  the  ship  is  no  ruinous  disaster  for  a  country 
like  ours  ;  but  the  serious  part  of  the  matter  was  not  the 
sinking  of  the  Vanguard,  but  the  way  in  which  she  came 
to  be  sunk,  and  the  apprehension  which  is  suggested  by 
the  disclosures  of  the  court-martial  that  another  such 
disaster  or  worse  may  happen  any  day. 

It  may  be  very  well  on  a  festive  occasion  to  prefer  “  the 
“  bright  side  ”  of  things,  but  what  ground  is  there  for  Mr. 
Hunt’s  assurance  that,  “  whenever  the  occasion  may  arise, 
“  the  duty  which  the  navy  has  to  discharge  will  be  per- 
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“  formed,  as  heretofore,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  country”  ? 
Immediately  after  the  late  court-martial  the  Iron  Duke  ran 
into  the  dag-ship  of  the  presiding  Admiral,  and,  though  no 
great  harm  was  done,  that  was  only  part  of  the  accident. 
The  “  bright  side  of  an  unfortunate  event”  may  be  supposed 
to  be  that  it  furnishes  a  warning  for  the  future,  and  leads 
to  errors  being  corrected.  The  logical  effect,  however,  of 
the  Admiralty  Minute  on  the  Vanguard  is  to  justify  a  dan¬ 
gerous  rate  of  speed  in  critical  circumstances,  and  to  esta¬ 
blish  the  precedent  that  an  admiral  in  command  who 
avoids  giving  orders  as  to  what  shall  be  done  may  expect, 
if  anything  goes  wrong,  to  be  screened,  while  the  punish¬ 
ment  will  fall  on  his  subordinates.  It  is  true,  no  doubt, 
that  the  Admiralty  possesses  an  arbitrary  power  of  revis¬ 
ing  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial,  and  adopting  or  reject¬ 
ing,  or  otherwise  qualifying,  any  parts  of  it,  according  to 
its  own  discretion  ;  but  in  this  case  the  error  was  committed 
of  passing  a  final  and  sweeping  judgment  on  the  strength 
of  a  partial  inquiry.  In  fact,  in  punishing  Lieutenant 
Evans  without  trial,  the  Admiralty  appears  to  have  broken 
the  law  ;  for  the  92nd  Section  of  the  Naval  Discipline  Act, 
which  provides  that,  when  no  specific  charge  is  made 
against  any  one,  all  the  officers  and  crew  of  a  ship  may  be 
tried  together  and  summoned  to  give  evidence,  also  enacts 
that  no  officer  or  seaman  shall  be  obliged  to  give  evidence 
which  may  tend  to  criminate  himself.  Lieutenant  Evans 
was  examined  without  having  the  usual  “  friend  ”  at  his 
side,  and  without  any  warning  that  he  was  practically  on  his 
trial.  There  is  a  beautiful  simplicity  in  Mr.  Hunt’s  way 
of  minimizing  misfortunes.  Among  other  reasons  for  con- 
gratulation  derived  from  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard  is  the 
“  proof  of  the  destructiveness  of  the  Iron- Duke,  which  did  all 
“  that  she  was  intended  to  do,  except,  of  course  ( sic ),  that 
“  the  ship  which  she  struck  was  our  own  property,  and  not 
”  that  of  an  enemy.”  But  surely  the  value  of  a  destructive 
weapon  must  depend,  not  merely  on  its  destructiveness  in 
itself,  but  on  the  use  which  is  made  of  that  destructiveness 
for  the  defence  of  the  country.  What  was  wanted  in  this 
case  was  a  lesson  to  those  concerned  that  ironclads  ought 
to  be  managed  with  greater  caution ;  but,  instead  of 
this,  the  carelessness  of  the  Admiral  and  the  general  laxity 
and  ineptitude  cn  board  the  ships  are  hushed  up,  and  express 
approval  is  given  of  reckless  speed  and  shirking  of  duty. 
Mr.  Hunt  naturally  does  not  share  the  opinion,  which  he 
should  remember  is  not  confined  to  the  lay  public,  that 
“  the  administration  of  the  navy  is  in  a  state  of  paralysis, 
“  and  manifests  the  existence  of  great  incompetence  and 
“recklessness.”  He  also  fails  to  see  that  this  paralysing 
influence  is  mainly  due  to  his  own  obtuseness  in  not  being 
able  even  now  to  discover  the  flagrant  errors  into  which 
he  and  his  Board  have  fallen.  There  is  no  subject,  he 
says,  on  which  more  erroneous  opinions  are  likely  to  be 
formed  than  that  of  squadron  sailing,  and  indeed  this  has 
been  strikingly  exemplified  in  Rear-Admiral  Tarleton’s 
injudicious  orders,  and  the  Admiralty’s  equally  confusing 
Minute,  which  certainly  does  not  afford  any  assistance 
in  unravelling  the  mystery,  but,  on  the  contrary,  deepens 
and  complicates  it.  Again,  Mr.  Hunt  pleads  that,  if  he 
had  acted  in  accordance  with  the  popular  impressions 
with  regard  to  this  subject,  he  would  have  done  an  act 
of  great  injustice.  But  nobody  has  asked  him  to  act  on 
popular  impressions.  All  that  has  been'  said  is  that  the 
Rear-Admiral  and  Captain  Hickley  ought  to  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  defending  themselves  in  a  formal  manner 
before  a  properly  constituted  court,  instead  of  being  ab¬ 
solved  from  serious  charges  which  were  fully  supported 
by  gyrima  facie  evidence.  It  has  never  been  suggested 
that  the  Admiralty  should  have  taken  upon  itself  to  punish 
those  officers  offhand,  but  only  that  it  ought  not  to  have 
arrested  the  ordinary  course  of  justice,  and  stifled  inquiry. 
The  impression  that  the  Admiralty  is  weak  on  this  point 
is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  no  official  notice  has  been 
taken  of  the  conduct  of  the  officers  of  the  Alberta,  though 
compensation  is  being  paid  to  the  sufferers  from  the 
collision  in  which  they  were  concerned. 

It  is  possible  that  on  a  more  suitable  occasion  Mr.  Hunt 
may  be  able  in  some  degree  to  correct  this  inappropriate 
and  illogical  defence ;  but  there  cannot  be  a  greater  de¬ 
lusion  than  to  fancy  that  public  indignation  will  be 
appeased  by  pooh-poohing  grave  calamities.  The  passage 
in  which  the  Premier,  in  a  subsequent  speech  at  Guildhall, 
spoke  of  the  national  strength  which  would  be  derived  in 
any  emergency  from  the  support  of  a  confiding  and  con¬ 
tented  people,  supplies  perhaps  the  most  significant  commen¬ 
tary  on  the  mischief  which  is  gathering  at  the  Admiralty. 


Mr.  Hunt  has  at  least  done  an  important  public  service 
in  removing  all  doubt  as  to  his  own  hopeless  incapacity  to 
comprehend  the  momentous  responsibilities  of  his  position  ; 
and  there  can  be  no  confidence  or  contentment  unless  a 
change  is  made.  The  continued  administration  of  the  navy 
by  a  Minister  who  can  speak  as  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  speaks  of 
such  a  disaster  as  the  sinking  of  the  Vanguard  is  nothing 
less  than  a  public  danger. 


STYLE. 

ONE  of  those  smart  sayings  which  have  become  almost  too 
familiar  for  quotation  asserts  the  identity  of  a  man  and  his 
style.  We  might  paraphrase  it  by  saying  that  the  form  of  ex¬ 
pression  adopted  by  a  writer  or  an  artist  lets  us  into  the  deepest 
secrets  of  his  heart  and  mind.  Nothing  is  apparently  easier  than 
to  disguise  one’s  secret  thoughts.  The  most  vicious  of  mankind 
may  sing  the  praises  of  virtue,  and  the  most  effeminate  may 
affect  a  virile  force  of  passion,  or  the  most  heretical  defend  an 
orthodox  thesis.  But,  though  in  such  cases  we  cannot  extract 
from  the  condemned  work  any  distinct  series  of  erroneous  state¬ 
ments,  we  recognize  instinctively  the  hollow  ring  of  the  phrases. 
The  sense  which  guides  us  is  often  conversant  with  such  impalpable 
essences  that  we  may  be  utterly  unable  to  assign  any  tangible 
reason  for  our  strongest  criticism.  A  practised  lawyer  can  tell 
when  a  witness  is  lying,  though  he  cannot  tell  what  fine  and  half¬ 
conscious  observations  have  led  him  to  that  conclusion.  And  the 
acutest  of  critics  often  renounce  the  task  of  exhibiting  with  any 
precision  the  evidence  on  which  their  conclusions  are  based.  The 
manner  of  the  writer  makes  such  or  such  an  impression  upon 
them ;  it  has  an  indefinable  magic,  or  an  ineradicable  stamp  of 
vulgarity ;  but  they  are  forced  to  be  content  with  recording  in¬ 
stead  of  justifying  their  statements.  A  high  degree  of  the  in¬ 
stinctive  judgment  which  passes  such  sentences  is  the  mark  of  the 
most  admirable  critics,  though  it  is  unfortunately  very  easily 
simulated  by  persons  who  do  not  really  possess  it.  This  delicate 
sensibility  is  undoubtedly  the  rare  and  admirable  quality  which 
distinguishes  the  heaven-born  critic  from  the  ordinary  mob  of 
would-be  critics.  He  can  judge  instinctively  where  a  clumsier 
writer  is  forced  to  apply  his  scales  and  balances,  and  after  all  fails 
to  detect  the  impalpable  element  which  gives  the  characteristic 
flavour  to  the  greatest  writers.  But  a  full  recognition  of  the 
value  of  such  a  power  is  consistent  with  the  admission  that  it 
may  be  often  abused.  One  abuse  is  very  natural.  The  critic 
who  judges  by  his  impressions  is  led  to  exaggerate  the 
merits  of  style  as  distinguished  from  substance;  or  of  form 
as  separated  from  matter.  The  enthusiastic  disciples  of  the 
genuine  critic  have  sometimes  formed  a  very  questionable 
canon  out  of  this  distinction.  They  declare  the  form  to  be 
everything  and  the  matter  nothing.  A  literary  epicurean 
values  above  all  qualities  a  perfect  impartiality  of  taste.  He 
thinks  it  vulgar  and  foolish  to  entertain  any  prejudices  which  can 
blind  us  to  any  variety  of  excellence.  The  man  with  strong  con¬ 
victions  is  apt  to  be  unfairly  prejudiced  against  a  work  of  art 
which  embodies  opinions  different  from  his  own.  He  hates  Milton 
because  he  was  a  Republican,  or  Dante  because  he  was  a  Catholic, 
or  Lucretius  because  he  was  an  Epicurean.  All  such  prejudices 
must  blunt  our  taste  for  some  special  manifestations  of  literary 
excellence,  and  the  ciitic  should  therefore  be  free  from  them  all. 
He  should  move  in  a  sublime  region  where  the  truth  or  false¬ 
hood,  the  morality  or  immorality,  of  a  given  sentiment  are  matters 
of  absolute  indifference,  and  the  only  question  is  as  to  the  skill 
with  which  it  is  expressed.  The  conclusion,  when  pushed  to  this 
extreme,  appears  to  be  that  nobody  can  be  a  good  critic  who  is 
also  a  good  man.  If  he  is  capable  of  being  disgusted  by  vice,  he 
is  in  danger  of  being  unduly  prejudiced  against  a  skilful  presenta¬ 
tion  of  motives  to  vice.  A  critic  cannot  afford  to  keep  a  conscience. 
It  may  be  a  very  good  thing  for  the  domestic  Philistine,  but  is 
simply  a  nuisance  in  the  regions  of  high  art. 

The  theory  thus  stated  may  be  left  to  the  common  sense  of 
mankind.  It  is  merely  the  expression  of  the  cynicism  engendered  by 
certain  corrupt  social  states,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  pass  away 
as  its  advocates  grow  older  and  wiser,  or  cease  to  obtain  an  audi¬ 
ence.  One  of  the  doctrines  involved  in  it  may,  however,  be  briefly 
examined.  The  distinction  between  the  form  and  the  matter  is  of 
course  a  very  important  one,  and  requires  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
every  intelligent  critic.  What  a  man  has  to  say  is  one  question  ; 
how  he  manages  to  say  it  is  another  and  a  very  different  question. 
But  it  does  not  at  all  follow  that  the  judgment  which  we  pass  upon 
a  man  in  these  two  capacities  is  to  be  formed  upon  different  or  con¬ 
flicting  principles.  A  man’s  sincerity,  for  example,  may  be  indi¬ 
cated  either  in  the  nature  of  his  argument  or  through  small 
impalpable  signs  from  his  manner  of  speaking.  He  may  show 
pure-mindedness  or  pruriency  in  the  subject  which  he  chooses  or 
in  the  mode  in  which  it  is  presented.  The  two  judgments  which 
we  form  about  him  will  be  independent,  though,  if  accurate,  they 
will  necessarily  be  consistent ;  and  the  distinction  between  form  and 
matter  does  not  in  this  case  correspond  to  a  distinction  between  a 
moral  and  a  non-moral  view.  Let  us,  however,  consider  the 
question  a  little  more  closely.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  case  of 
that  kind  of  writing  which  is  most  accessible  to  downright  logical 
considerations.  All  his  critics  have  remarked  upon  the  excellence 
of  the  logical  faculty  displayed  in  Butler’s  Analogy ,  and  the  singular 
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inferiority  of  Iris  style.  Judging  from  tlie  substance  of  bis  argu¬ 
ment,  we  may  say  that  be  is  a  reasoner  of  singular  force;  judging 
from  bis  mode  of"  expression,  we  might  say  that  be  was  perplexed 
and  indistinct.  The  book,  it  has  been  said,  is  one  of  the  rare 
examples  of  survival  in  spite  of  great  defects  of  style.  There  is 
really  nothing  mysterious  about  the  divergence.  The  style  here 
gives  us  the  man  under  certain  aspects  which  are  not  brought  out 
bv  the  structure  of  the  book.  It  reveals  unmistakably  the  solitary 
thinker,  to  whom  particular  lines  of  argument  have  become  so 
familiar  that  he  forgets  the  difficulty  which  they  present  to  one 
who  meets  them  for  the  first  time.  lie  does  not  require  explana¬ 
tions  or  illustrations,  and  he  forgets  that  other  people  may  require 
them.  It  is  true  that  there  is  a  certain  charm  even  in  this  crude¬ 
ness  of  expression.  It  brings  before  us  the  solitary  recluso  ponder¬ 
ing  deeply  over  thoughts  still  strange  to  his  contemporaries.  But 
undoubtedly  it  must  on  the  whole  be  reckoned  a  fault,  which  is 
even  annoying  when  we  pass  from  Butler  to  so  admirable  a  master 
of  style  as  Paley.  We  remind  ourselves  that  the  subject-matter  is 
more  profound,  and  therefore  the  task  of  expression  more  difficult ; 
but  we  may  still  wish  that  he  could  have  had  an  eye  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  his  readers.  All  this  shows  that  there  is  a  difference 
between  the  art  of  thinking  and  the  art  of  exposition— a  difference 
which  nobody  would  deny.  Asa  rule,  indeed,  the  clearest  thinker 
must  also  he  the  best  expounder,  but  frequently  the  two  characters 
are  separated.  For  our  purpose,  however,  the  point  to  be  remarked 
is  that  the  same  tests  are  applicable  in  both  spheres.  The  thought 
is  good  because  it  is  logical.  The  exposition  is  bad  because,  or  in 
so  far  as,  it  is  illogical.  If  ambiguous  phrases  are  left  which  we  have 
to  interpret  from,  the  context,  or  if  sentences  are  clumsy  because 
the  various  propositions  are  not  duly  discriminated,  the  fruits  are 
those  upon  which  the  logician  must  pronounce.  There  is,  he  nmy 
say,  no  confusion  of  thought  in  the  writer,  hut  the  language  used 
admits  of  a  confused  interpretation.  Though  for  purposes  of  criti¬ 
cism  we  properly  distinguish  between  the  form  and  the  matter,  we 
judge  in  each  capacity  bv  the  same  general  canons  of  logic. 

We  may  apply  the  same  remark  to  the  more  difficult  case  of 
artistic  excellence.  Here,  too,  we  must  of  course  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  the  workmanship  and  the  material.  More  skill  may  he 
displayed  in  dealing  with  the  most  revolting  than  with  the  most 
elevating  subject.  Sliakspeare  may  have  shown  greater  genius  in 
exhibiting  the  worst  passions  than  Milton  in  describing  Paradise. 
Nobody  of  course  will  dispute  the  distinction,  or  deny  that  a  man's 
power  is  revealed  more  by  his  treatment  than  by  his  choice  of 
subject.  All  subjects  are  open  to  every  one,  and  a  Tupper  may,  if 
he  pleases,  deal  with  the  topics  of  a  Milton  or  a  Dante.  Appa¬ 
rently  repulsive  subjects,  again,  may  be  turned  to  good  account  by 
a  man  of  genius,  and  the  most  attractive  subjects  may  be  spoilt  by  a 
fool.  But  how  are  we  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  workmanship  ? 
Acute  critics  have  expounded  for  us  the  magic  charm  with  which 
Shakspeare,  or  Keats,  or  Coleridge  can  invest  the  meanest  objects ; 
or  have  dwelt  with  delight  upon  the  singular  power  of  *the  grand 
prose  of  Milton,  or  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  Burke,  or  Jeremy 
Taylor.  There  is  a  kind  of  mysterious  perfume  about  the  language 
itself,  considered  apart  from  its  subject,  for  which  it  seems  impos¬ 
sible  to  account,  and  which  is  therefore  set  down  as  something 
ultimate  and  apart.  Poetry  produces  musical  effects  in  which,  the 
mere  cadence  of  the  words  is  by  itself  delicious  to  a  delicate  ear, 
though-  we  cannot  tell  how  and  why.  We  certainly  will  not 
attempt  the  task  of  analysing  any  given  case  of  this  natural  magic, 
nor  do  we  even  pronounce  that  critics  are  as  yet,  or  ever  will  be, 
in  a  position  to  reveal  the  full  secret.  We  may  perhaps  admit 
that  part  of  the  charm  is  of  a  purely  physical  kind.  Music  is 
delightful  so  far  as  it  is  in  some  way  associated  with  certain  vague 
emotions,  hut  there  is  also  a  direct  charm  in  certain  harmonies  of 
sound,  of  which  we  may  detect  the  physiological  laws  though  we 
cannot  give  any  further  reason.  Certain  vibrations  on  the  tym¬ 
panum  of  the  ear  are  pleasant,  as  certain  chemical  action  upon  the 
palate  is  pleasant.  When  we  have  reached  that  conclusion  we  can 
go  no  further,  and  there  may  be  an  element  of  the  same  kind  in 
the  pleasure  derived  from  special  combinations  of  words.  But  this 
can  go  a  very  little  way  in  literary  charm,  else  poetry  in  a  foreign 
language  might  please  us  as  much  as  in  our  own.  The  incomparably 
more  important  element  is  in  certain  intellectual  associations,  of 
whose  existence  we  may  be  certain  though  we  are  unable  to  bring 
them  distinctly  before  our  consciousness.  Nobody  can  say,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  why  Shakspeare’s  celebrated  phrase  about  the  daffodils  is  so 
marvellously  touching ;  hut  we  may  say  that,  by  some  uutraceable 
means,  it  calls  up  emotions  of  tenderness,  of  softened  melancholy, 
of  fondness  for  the  most  exquisite  natural  sights,  which  go  to  the 
centre  of  our  being.  The  same  may  he  said  in  various  degrees  of 
the  magic  of  Keats's  Nightingale,  or  of  Coleridge’s  Palace  of  Kubla- 
Khan,  or  of  the  grand  harmonies  in  our  most  gorgeous  prose  writers. 
The  influence  is  something  separate  from  the  influence  of  the 
thoughts  which  they  express,  aud  would  vanish  if  we  simply  ex¬ 
pressed  the  thoughts  in  the  plainest  language  we  could  find. 
But  it  is  not  distinct  in  its  nature.  It  appeals  by  indirect  and 
occult  methods  to  the  same  ultimate  feelings.  One  writer  may 
suggest  the  awe  of  the  infinite,  and  another  the  delight  in  natural 
beauty,  and  a  third  the  deliciousness  of  calm  repose.  If  they  hud 
blurted  out  their  sentiments  in  downright  prose,  and  said  simply, 
man  is  an  atom  in  the  universe,  daffodils  are  beautiful,  or  opium¬ 
eating  is  pleasant,  they  would  not  have  affected  us  at  all,  nor  would 
they  have  become  immortal  writers.  The  skill  consists  in  the  ex¬ 
quisite  delicacy  with  which  certain  complex  emotions  are  called 
into  play  without  being  obtrusively  dragged  into  the  full  light 
of  consciousness ;  and  thus,  when  we  abandon  ourselves  to  their 


guidance,  we  are  carried  away  in  a  many-coloured  current  of 
sentiment  far  too  complex  and  delicately  blended  to  admit  of 
analysis.  When,  however,  wo  attempt  to  give  ourselves  an  account 
of  the  magic  to  which  we  have  been  subjected,  we  find  that  it  is 
composed  of  certain  tangible  elements.  Each  writer’s  art  consists 
in  awakening  a  particular  strain  or  strains  of  sentiment,  which  may 
be  morbid  or  healthy,  virtuous  or  vicious,  just  in  the  same  sense  as: 
the  articulate,  moral  which  is  written  in  the  plainest  black  and 
white  at  the  loot  of  an  improving  story.  The  influence  is  incom¬ 
parably  liner  and  more  powerful,  hut  it  is  of  identically  the  same 
nature.  The  workmanship  must  he  considered  apart  from  the 
material  just  because  it  is  another  mode  of  producing  the  same 
result.  One  main  idea  is  embodied  in  every  great  work,  which 
we  may  more  or  less  completely  extract,  and  say  that  it  is  true  or 
false,  healthy  or  morbid.  But  beside  and  beyond  the  direct  preach¬ 
ing,  there  is  the  mysterious  personal  influence  of  the  preacher 
himself,  which  is  chiefly  embodied  in  his  style.  He  stimulates  cer¬ 
tain  moods  which  are  not  easily  specified,  but  of  which  we  niay 
say,  as  we  may  say  of  any  set  of  sentiments,  that  they  are  desirable 
or  the  reverse.  It  will  generally  happen  that  this  indirect  influence 
is  better  or  worse  than  that  conveyed  by  the  ostensible  purpose  ; 
and  it  will  often  he  most  potent  when  there  is  no  very  evident 
purpose.  If  these  remote  influences  are  included  in  the  form  as 
distinguished  from  the  matter,  then  the  form  is  amenable  to  the 
same  canons  of  judgment  as  the  matter.  If  not,  the  form  becomes 
a  merely  technical  and  almost  grammatical  question,  which  has 
comparatively  little  hearing  upon  the  higher  artistic  elements, 
though,  in  its  way,  of  course  important.  We  should  have  to  add, 
if  we  were  considering  the  question  with  any  completeness,  that 
there  are  some  subjects  which  no  treatment  can  elevate,  as  a  sculp¬ 
tor  cannot  make  a  valuable  statue  of  mud,  nor  a  painter  make  an 
interesting  picture  from  some  of  the  subjects  in  a  pathological 
treatise.  But  enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  the  general  bearings 
of  the  principle. 


PROPOSALS. 

AN  Irish  girl  who  was  very  anxious  that  her  scatterbrained 
brother  should  not  he  refused  by  the  demure  young  English¬ 
woman  with  whom  he  had  fallen  desperately  in  love  implored  him 
to  try  to  propose  with  the  seriousness  becoming  the  occasion.  He 
vowed  solemnly  that  he  would  behave  as  if  he  were  acting  as  chief 
mourner  at  his  father’s  funeral.  The  demure  young  lady,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  many  of  her  countrywomen,  graciously  accepted  her  wild 
Irish  lover.  She,  however,  confided  to  her  bosom  friend  that  Edmund 
had  proposed  in  rather  an  odd  way.  He  hud  taken  her  after  church 
to  see  the  family  vault,  and  had  there,  in  a  sepulchral  voice,  asked 
her  if  she  would  like  to  lay  her  hones  beside  his  hones.  This  he 
evidently  thought  was  a  proper  way  to  fulfil  the  promise  made  to 
his  sister  of  treating  the  matter  with  becoming  seriousness.  It 
was  happily  his  first  and  last  effort  in  that  direction.  There  must 
he  many  hundred  thousand  proposals  made  annually  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  hut  as  the  verb  “to  love”  seems  to  admit  of  endless 
conjugations,  perhaps  we  shall  have  ceased  proposing,  except  by  fill¬ 
ing  up  a  printed  form,  before  all  its  variations  are  exhausted.  At  the 
commencement  of  each  year  the  Registrar-General  can  foretell  with 
tolerable  accuracy  how  many  of  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  will 
enter  into  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony  before  its  conclusion.  A 
more  than  usually  abundant  harvest  might  increase  the  number  be¬ 
yond  his  calculations,  or  a  war  might  depress  them  ;  hut  his  average 
would  not  be  very  far  astray.  But  what  Registrar-General  can 
tell  us  the  average  number  of  proposals  which  are  made  each  year, 
or  how  many  rejections  go  to  make  one  marriage  ?  Indeed  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  define  exactly  what  is,  and  what  is  not,  to  he 
called  a  proposal.  When  a  man  says  to  a  girl  with  ■whom  he  has 
waltzed  several  times  that,  if  ever  he  becomes  a  Benedict,  he  hopes 
his  wife  will  exactly  resemble  her  and  dress  precisely  as  she  does, 
if  the  girl  answers  “  You  must  ask  papa,”  there  may  reasonably  he 
a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  pretty  speech  can  he 
twisted  into  a  proposal  or  not.  When,  however,  a  shy  man, 
having  got  his  mother  to  plead  his  cause,  says  to  the  beloved  one, 
with  a  tremulous  gasp,  “  Won’t  you  do  the  thing  my  mother 
asked  you  ?  ”  there  is  no  doubt  that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  he 
has  asked  her  to  he  his  wife.  Proposals  do  not  necessarily  precede 
marriage,  any  more  than  does  marriage  necessarily  succeed  a  pro¬ 
posal,  and  many  a  servant-maid  becomes  a  wife  without  the  young 
man  with  whom  she  has  kept  company  for  so  many  alternate 
Sundays  ever  asking  her  in  plain  words.  Much  of  the  romance  of  love- 
malring  has,  in  fact,  disappeared  since  the  number  of  marrying  men 
has  become  so  small  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  women  who 
wish  to  become  wives.  A  disagreeable  fellow  with  twenty  thousand  a 
year  may  not  he  able  to  win  the  particular  duke’s  daughter  on  whom  he 
has  set  his  heart,  but  he  will  not  be  condemned  to  a  bachelor  existence 
because  he  cannot  find  plenty  of  pretty  young  ladies  ready  to 
accept  his  name,  and  help  him  to  spend  his  fortune. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  a  mother  detail  to  her  friends  how 
Mr.  Longacres  would  have  proposed  to  dear  May,  hut  that  really, 
owing  to  the  most  extraordinary  complication  of  circumstances, 
he  never  got  an  opportunity ;  and  that  now  he  is  married  to  a  de¬ 
signing  little  fortune-hunter,  and  is  miserable.  She  tells  how 
one  day  he  got  so  far  as  to  propound  a  riddle  to  May,  which,  if 
she  had  only  been  able  to  guess  it,  would  have  certainly  led  the 
way  to  a  declaration  of  his  affection.  Indeed  it  really  did  amount 
to  a  proposal,  for  what  could  he  more  plain  than  saying,  “  My  first 
is  myself,  my  second  is  a  plaything,  my  whole  you  are.”  Of  course 
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if  a  woman  is  a  man’s  idol  lie  wants  to  marry  lier.  But  poor  May 
became  so  agitated  by  tbe  way  in  wbicb  Mr.  Longacres  looked 
at  her  that,  although  she  had  heard  the  riddle  before,  and  recol¬ 
lected  its  answer  the  moment  he  was  gone,  the  opportunity  was 
unfortunately  gone  also.  Then  the  mother  goes  on  to  say  that  she  is 
quite  sure  one  of  Violet’s  lovers  intended  to  come  to  the  point  in  re¬ 
turning  from  the  Derby,  but  he  lost  so  many  dozen  pair  of  gloves 
from  having  backed  the  favourite  that  he  also  lost  his  temper.  He 
scarcely  spoke  to  any  one  the  whole  way  home,  although  she  had 
taken  care  to  give  him  an  excellent  luncheon  and  the  driest  of 
champagne.  The  next  week  he  was  ordered  abroad,  so  of  course 
had  only  lime  to  say  a  hurried  good-by. 

Generally  speaking,  this  idea  of  men  not  being  able  to  find  op¬ 
portunities  to  tell  their  love  is  arrant  nonsense.  A  man  may  some¬ 
times  not  propose  where  he  fears  to  be  refused,  but  when  he  wishes 
for  a  Yes,  and  is  pretty  certain  he  will  get  it,  the  question  does 
not  remain  unasked,  no  matter  what  the  difficulties  which  have  to 
be  overcome.  There  is  no  place  where  the  ardent  lover,  if  such 
a  being  still  exists,  cannot  tell  his  tale.  There  are  no  circum¬ 
stances,  serious  or  gay,  which  cannot  be  turned  to  good  account  by 
a  skilful  wooer.  True,  many  men  are  neither  ardent  nor  skilful,  and 
contrive  almost  to  insult  a  woman  while  paying  her  the  highest  com¬ 
pliment  in  their  power.  But  other's  know  exactly  when  and  where 
to  press  their  suit  with  success.  A  young  parson  travelling  in 
Palestine,  and  asked  to  join  a  pleasant  party,  amongst  whose 
numbers  he  found  a  notable  heiress  of  passionate  piety,  did  well  to 
restrain  the  expression  of  the  ardour  of  his  affection  until  he  found 
himself  lying  at  her  feet  on  the  slopes  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
looking  towards  Jerusalem.  Scarcely  any  girl  with  a  spark  of  religion 
or  poetry  in  her  composition  could  have  said  No  to  a  white  tie  and  a 
pair  of  handsome  brown  eyes  under  such  well-chosen  circumstances. 
The  officer  whose  leave  had  nearly  expired  without  his  having 
been  able  to  bring  a  pretty  little  coquette  to  the  point  of  acknow¬ 
ledging  that  she  cared  for  him  even  a  little  wee  bit,  was  not  un¬ 
wise  to  take  her,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  sketching,  to  the 
top  of  the  church  tower,  to  lock  the  staircase  door,  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket,  and  vow  that  if  she  did  not  promise  solemnly  to  marry 
him  within  a  month  he  would  throw  himself  off  the  parapet 
before  her  eyes,  key  and  all.  Of  course  he  gained  his  point,  for  he 
frightened  her  into  tears,  and  then  had  things  all  his  own  way. 
More  than  one  proposal  lias  been  made  by  underscoring  the  lines 
in  the  marriage  service.  “  Wilt  thou  have  this  man  to  be  thy 
wedded  husband,”  and  passing  the  book  and  a  pencil  during  the 
sermon  to  the  adored  one.  It  sometimes  comes  back  with 
a  l'aiut  but  still  visible  stroke  under  the  “  I  will.”  It 
is  curious  how  at  least  the  semblance  of  religious  feeling 
is  apt  to  get  mixed  up  with  love-making ;  not  of  course  to 
the  absurd  point  of  asking  a  blessing  before  each  kiss,  and  re¬ 
turning  thanks  afterwards,  but  a  case  of  breach  of  promise 
scarcely  ever  comes  to  be  tried  that,  when  the  letters  of  the  defen¬ 
dant  are  read,  thev  are  not  found  crammed  with  prayers  and  texts. 
The  piety  was  probably  as  real  as  the  love,  and  both  were  genuine 
for  the.  time  being,  and  took  wing  together.  A  sort  of  revivalist 
religion  seems  somehow  mysteriously  allied  to  the  tender  passion, 
although  truth- telling,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  Christian  virtue, 
is  a  rare  accompaniment.  A  great  many  recording  angels  could  be 
kept  frilly  employed  in  booking  the  fabrications,  conscious  or  un¬ 
conscious,  with  which  a  large  proportion  of  proposals  are  embel¬ 
lished.  But  we  will  not  try  to  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheeks  of  those 
who  remember  their  misdeeds  in  this  direction.  It  is  often  well 
even  to  act  a  little  romance,  if  it  gives  pleasure  and  can  be  kept  up. 

Although  circumstances  will  not  prevent  a  man  who  is  in 
earnest,  and  who  has  every  reason  to  expect  a  favourable  reply, 
from  trying  his  luck,  still  circumstances  are  the  cause  of  many  a 
proposal.  Upon  some  trivial  event,  scarcely  noticed  at  the  time, 
has  olten  turned  the  happiness  or  misery  of  many  more  people 
than  the  pair  immediately  concerned.  An  elderly  man  who  is 
ridiculously  fond  of  children  has  for  some  reason  been  prevented 
from  marrying.  lie  travels  by  chance  with  a  charming  little  bov 
and  girl,  and  thinks  what  he  would  not  give  to  be  able  to  carry 
them  home  with  him.  He  looks  at  the  mother  of  the  children, 
whom  he  has  scarcely  before  noticed ;  she  has  a  mysterious  little 
white  cap  inside  her  bonnet,  which  proclaims  that  she  is  a  widow, 
but  not  a  very  recent  one.  lie  brightens  up ;  it  is  like  a  fairy 
tale ;  they  find  they  have  “  mutual  friends  ”  ;  he  proposes  as  soon 
as  he  decently  can,  but  is  wise  enough  to  say  nothing  about 
the  children,  except  that  he  hopes  to  make  a  good  parent. 
He  vows,  like  every  one  else,  that  this  is  the  hrst  time  he 
was  ever  really  in  love,  and  that  he  Tell  a  victim  the  moment 
he  looked  at  her.  A  gentleman  once  confided  to  an  old  friend 
who  asked  him  to  tell  “  all  about  his  marriage,”  that  the  wife 
of  his  bosom  had  attained  that  enviable  position  simply  by 
choosing  at  a  supper-table  blanc-mange  instead  of  whipped 
cream.  He  had  paid  the  girl  such  marked  attentions  on  several 
occasions  that  he  felt  she  was  warranted  in  expecting  him  to 
ask  her  to  marry  him.  He  had  no  desire  to  have  her  for  a  wife, 
but  he  resolved,  while  dancing  with  her  at  a  ball,  that  she  should 
become  the  unconscious  arbiter  of  her  own  fate — in  fact,  that  he 
would  toss  with  her  in  dishes  instead  of  half-crowns.  If  she  had 
said  whipped-cream,  he  would  have  withdrawn  from  her  acquaint¬ 
ance  witu  a  peaceful  conscience,  and  never  have  thought  of  her 
again,  except  to  congratulate  himself  on  his  escape.  If  an  old 
bachelor  has  been  staying  at  a  country  house  where  there  is  a  very 
pretty  governess  to  whom  he  has  been  courteous  and  kind — if, 
having  said  goud-by  to  her  in  her  lonely  schoolroom,  he  should  dis¬ 
cover  when  he  got  downstairs  that  he  had  left  his  gloves  on  her  table, 


and  hurrying  back  for  them  find  her  in  a  confused  mass  amongst  the 
sofa-cushions,  sobbing  convulsively — he  must  in  common  decency 
ask  her  what  is  the  matter,  even  insist  on  knowing.  If  she 
replies  that  her  tears  flow  because  she  has  no  home,  what  alterna¬ 
tive  has  he  but  to  try  to  comfort  her,  lose  his  train,  and  ask  her 
to  share  his  home  even  if  that  be  only  lodgings  P  Every  one  knows 
numberless  instances  where  a  broken  bone  or  even  a  sick  headache 
has  led  to  a  proposal,  and  shipwrecks  and  railway  accidents  are 
sometimes  excellent  matchmakers. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  London  season  this  year  there  were 
singularly  few  proposals.  Perhaps  it  was  the  prevalence  of  east  wind. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  the  gentlemen  were  so  hurried  about  from  pigeon 
matches  to  Lord’s,  and  from  Prince’s  to  Richmond,  that  they  had 
no  time  to  think  of  such  things.  However,  the  average  seems  to 
have  been  made  up  according  to  natural  laws  afterwards,  if  one 
may  judge  by  the  number  of  fashionable  marriages  which  have 
taken  place  dining  the  autumn,  and  there  are  several  still  to  come 
off.  A  newspaper  with  exceeding  bad  taste  takes  upon  itself  to 
assert  what  number  of  proposals  one  of  these  brides  elect  has  re¬ 
ceived.  We  need  not  ask  if  the  old  etiquette  that  a  lady  does  not 
publish  her  rejections  has,  with  other  good  things,  gone  out  of 
fashion  ;  for  of  course  it  was  only  the  penny-a-liner’s  inventive  im¬ 
pertinence. 


OXFORD  REFORM. 
ii. 

IN  a  former  article  on  this  subject  we  considered  the  two  alarm¬ 
ing  symptoms  which  make  Professor  Price  so  uneasy  about  the 
University  of  Oxford— namely,  the  withdrawal  of  young  men  of 
ability,  and  the  disregard  shown  by  those  young  men  who  remain 
for  the  guidance  of  their  seniors  in  the  speculative  doctrines  they 
propound.  We  now  come  to  the  remedy;  unfortunately  it  is  but 
roughly  sketched  out,  and  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  lie  very 
much  in  details. 

Professor  Price  believes  thoroughly  in  professors,  and  finds 
himself  cast  among  a  perverse  generation  who  consider  these 
functionaries  as  being  generally  distinguished,  and  sometimes  orna¬ 
mental,  but  not  always  useful.  The  diversity  of  opinion  about  pro¬ 
fessors  comes  from  the  looseness  of  ideas  about  what  a  professor 
is  wanted  for.  If  people  were  clear  in  their  minds  wffien  they 
made  an  appointment  as  to  whether  they  wanted  a  person  to  take 
charge  of  a  department  of  teaching — as  is  the  case  in  chemistry 
and  civil  engineering,  where  apparatus  is  required,  or  in  Oriental 
languages,  where  students  are  too  few  to  allow  for  more  teachers 
than  one — or  whether  they  wanted  to  retain  him  as  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  branch  of  learning  to  advise  Examination  Boards,  to 
afford  information  to  lecturers,  and  to  read  papers  at  learned 
Societies,  they  would  be  less  often  disappointed  than  they  are. 
There  are  fields  for  both  classes  of  persons  in  the  Universities,  but 
their  work  must  be  well  defined,  and  to  do  it  thoroughly  must  be 
made  the  leading  business  of  their  lives.  Twenty  years  ago  the 
world  was  smitten  with  two  educational  crotchets  ;  one  was  com¬ 
petitive  examinations,  the  other  the  professorial  system.  The 
few  persons  who  had  practical  knowledge  of  the  matter  maintained 
that  these  crotchets  wmre  antagonistic ;  that  the  motive  power  in 
education  might  either  be  honours  backed  by  endowments,  as  in 
the  examination  system,  or  reverence  for  authoritative  teaching,  as 
in  the  ideal  professorial  system,  but  that,  if  these  two  motive 
forces  acted  simultaneously,  one  would  overwhelm  the  other.  And 
so  it  has  turned  out.  Attempts  were  made  at  the  Universities  to 
set  the  professorial  plan  on  its  legs,  but,  except  in  experimental 
subjects,  it  has  again  fallen  into  disuse.  The  student  feels  that  he 
wants  precise  and  particular  knowledge  for  an  examination ;  he 
wants  to  know  that  he  knows  a  thing;  and  though  a  professorial 
lecture  may  be  well  suited  for  giving  an  audience  interest  in  a 
subject  and  some  general  ideas  about  it,  we  often  find  that  these 
ideas  are  too  vague  to  bring  credit  in  examinations.  Some  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  obtain  an  audience  for  the  professors  by 
means  of  compulsion ;  certain  classes  of  students  were  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  forced  to  attend,  and  many  of  them  passed  an  hour  in  the 
perusal  of  some  volume  which  we  may  hope  was  improving,  but 
which  had  slight  connexion  with  the  professorial  discourse.  We 
shall  see  that  Professor  Price  calls  out  for  compulsion.  This  is  a 
mistake  ;  if  compulsion  were  enacted,  it  would  be  nugatory.  At¬ 
tendance  is  enforced  by  the  statutes  of  Bonn,  but  they  have 
become  a  dead  letter  as  to  this.  The  professor  will  have  to  lake 
his  chance  among  the  other  teachers  of  the  University.  If  he  has 
something  good  to  show,  students  will  come  ;  if  something  good  to 
say,  they  may  come ;  if  neither,  they  will  not  come. 

To  return  to  the  pamphlet.  Professor  Price,  speaking  of  his 
proposed  University  course  of  instruction,  says: — 

The  materials  are  at  hand,  what  should  be  the  type  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  ?  Its  leading  features  ought  to  be  a  professional  advancement, 
growing  in  efficiency,  remuneration,  authority,  and  academical  influence. 
The  young  Honour-man,  on  emerging  from  the  Schools,  should  have  the 
choice  before  him  of  a  line  of  action  suited  to  his  talents  and  his  attain¬ 
ments,  and  a  future  of  brightening  hope  should  dawn  upon  his  eyes. 
The  organization  of  each  line  of  study  must  necessarily  comprise  various 
departments  of  work.  The  Undergraduate,  besides  general  teaching  in 
class,  requires  more  personal  help  in  detail ;  this  service  would  naturally 
be  assigned  to  the  incipient  teacher  in  his  own  chosen  line  of  march. 
Then  follows  the  class,  the  field  of  the  regular  and  systematic  teacher 
the  place  where  the  practical  instruction  of  the  University  is  communi¬ 
cated.  The  command  of  the  class  would  fall  to  the  Sub-Professor  ;  he  would 
j  take  the  place  of  the  present  College  Tutor.  The  fees  paid  by  the  students 
|  would  belong  to  the  University  officers,  as  they  belonged  to  the  Tutors ;  but 
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a  new  principle  of  great  importance  ought  to  be  introduced  into  their  dis¬ 
tribution.  The  Sub-Professors  ought  not  all  to  have  the  same  income ; 
difference  of  remuneration  is  a  vital  necessity  for  the  academical,  as  for  all 
other  professions.  If  the  incomes  of  the  teachers  are  susceptible  of  enlarge¬ 
ment,  energy  will  be  intensified ;  the  laws  of  human  nature  guarantee  such 
a  result.  The  Sub-Professors  must  be  a  numerous  body,  for  the  students 
are  not  far  short  of  two  thousand  ;  why  should  not  liberty  be  given  to  each 
Undergraduate  to  select  his  own  teacher,  to  take  himself  and  liis  fee  to  the 
Sub-Professor  he  prefers  ? 

We  thought  that  the  Undergraduate  had  already  a  free  option  at 
Oxford  as  at  Cambridge  as  to  what  lectures  he  should  attend,  under 
the  present  system  of  combination  of  colleges. 

One  difficulty  in  the  above  plan  will  he  this.  How  are  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  he  allotted  ?  The  attendance  at  a  class  will  depend  much 
more  on  whether  the  subject  does  or  does  not  hear  directly  on 
examination  than  on  the  qualifications  of  the  lecturer,  and  if 
the  remuneration  depends  mainly  on  fees,  lecturers  will  contend 
for  the  subjects  which  would  have  to  he  read  by  the  greatest  number 
of  students.  If  the  professor  is  to  settle  this,  he  will  know  little 
of  that  serene  atmosphere  which  the  savant  is  supposed  to  require. 

We  next  come  to  Professor  Price’s  ideal  of  the  professor.  “  To 
him,  i'f  he  is  worthy  of  his  place,  belong  the  highest  authority  in  his 
subject  and  the  ultimate  command  over  the  students.  A  long 
training  in  the  sub-professoriate  has  qualified  him  for  the  office. 
Such  is  the  ideal ;  can  it  he  realized  P  It  is  reached  in  Germany, 
why  not  in  Oxford  also,  if  the  will  he  only  present  ?  ”  Elsewhere 
we  read  that  the  students  are  “  to  belong  to  the  professor.”  Does 
this  mean  that  he  is  to  exercise  discipline  and  enforce  attend¬ 
ance  ?  can  it  he  that  he  is  to  correspond  with  the  parents  P 
We  can  only  pity  him  if  it  he  so.  It  can  hardly  be  meant 
that  the  students  are  to  belong  to  any  sub-professor,  for  they  will 
attend  probably  two  sets  of  lectures  in  one  term  and  different  ones 
in  the  next.  Indeed  the  same  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  the 
professor  himself.  Would  a  classical  student  belong  to  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Greek  or  of  Latin,  of  Philology,  or  of  Ancient  History  and 
Philosophy  ?  Where  are  they  to  find  continuity  of  supervision  ? 
Professor  Price  refers  to  Germany  ;  hut  the  German  professor  ab¬ 
solutely  repudiates  all  responsibility  about  the  student.  He  will 
keep  no  record  of  attendance ;  he  does  net  know  his  pupils  by 
sight ;  it  is  an  axiom  that  he  is  to  have  no  administrative 
functions.  lie  represents  learning,  and  is  to  put  the  results  of 
his  learning  before  the  students  in  lectures  or  writings.  Such 
functions  have  to  he  discharged,  and  in  the  present  state  of  science 
they  are  not  compatible  with  the  interruptions  of  a  teacher’s 
life ;  so  that  if  the  professor  is  to  he  a  tutor,  we  must  invent 
some  new  functionary  who  shall  he  conversant  with  all  that 
is  done  in  his  department  of  science.  Professor  Price  cites  Mr. 
W.  Hopkins  of  Cambridge  as  an  instance  of  an  excellent  teacher 
who  was  also  a  man  of  science ;  hut  his  case  rather  tells  the  other 
way.  He  was  an  admirable  teacher ;  he  took  a  high  tone  ;  no 
pupil,  it  was  said,  ever  ventured  to  ask  him  whether  such  or 
such  a  bit  of  knowledge  “  would  pay  for  degree.”  He  had  a 
remarkable  insight  into  the  workings  of  young  men's  minds.  The 
special  knowledge  of  the  great  teacher  always  must  he,  not  hooks, 
not  science,  so  much  as  the  nature  of  young  people.  No  doubt 
he  was  singularly  clear  in  his  mathematical  conceptions,  and 
applied  these  conceptions  to  geology  ;  but  he  would  have  owned 
at  once  that  he  could  not  keep  up  with  mathematical  progress  so 
as  to  represent  its  latest  phase.  The  savant,  professor  must  needs 
he  a  sort  of  watchman  of  learning,  surveying  the  horizon  from 
the  top  of  a  tower.  Nor  do  we  perceive  by  what  means  the  mag¬ 
nificent  personage  imagined  by  Professor  Price,  who  has  spent  a 
life  both  in  teaching  and  learning,  who  has  mastered  his  science 
and  keeps  pace  with  all  that  is  done  in  it,  is  to  exercise  inliuence 
over  the  sub-professors.  IIow  is  he  to  give  the  key-note  of  their 
teaching  to  those  same  persons  who,  in  their  unconverted  tutorial 
days,  “  sneered  at  him  as  a  spent  mind  ”  ?  The  professor  may  no 
doubt,  without  being  diverted  from  research,  give  didactic  lec¬ 
tures — that  is  to  say,  lectures  which  in  form  are  like  a  scientific 
paper  of  an  hour  long,  in  which  he  asks  no  questions  and  none  are 
asked  of  him.  The  value  of  his  lectures  depends  on  his  power  of 
exciting  interest,  or  on  how  far  he  can  give  something  better  than 
the  existing  hooks  ;  as  hooks  improve,  the  difficulty  of  doing  this 
increases.  Formerly,  when  there  were  no  scientific  text-books,  stu¬ 
dents  took  down  from  the  lectures  a  treatise  in  manuscript.  In  the 
catechetical  lecture  questions  are  asked,  and  young  men  are  made 
to  translate  or  work  examples,  or  in  some  way  to  he  parties  to  what 
is  going  on.  Their  minds  are  not  passive  as  in  the  former  lecture. 
A  small  conversation  class  is  very  useful ;  but  for  such  a  lecture 
the  number  must  be  limited,  and  the  students  should  form  some¬ 
thing  like  a  family  party.  Young  men  of  twenty  do  not  like  to 
he  shown  their  blunders  before  strangers.  No  doubt  a  person  may 
now  and  then  be  found  fitted  to  perform  admirably  the  functions 
both  of  the  savant  and  the  teacher  ;  but,  for  reasons  before  given, 
this  combination  is  likely  to  become  more  and  more  difficult  to 
meet  with.  The  lectures  at  colleges  at  the  English  Universities 
and  the  professorial  lectures  in  Scotland  are  identical  in  form  ; 
they  are  catechetical  for  the  freshmen  and  juniors,  and  didactic 
for  the  senior  students.  Indeed,  what  makes  us  think  that  the 
distinction  between  professorial  and  tutorial  teaching  is  very  much 
one  of  name  is  this.  Every  now  and  then  one  of  those  young  tutors 
who,  according  to  Professor  Price,  merely  retail  what  they  have 
learnt  as  undergraduates,  is  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Scot¬ 
land,  where  he  becomes  at  once,  in  the  words  of  the  Professor, 
“  one  of  the  acknowledged  heads  of  his  branch  of  learning.” 

Towards  the  close  of  his  pamphlet  Professor  Price  seems  to  he 
afraid  that  he  has  left  nothing  for  the  colleges  to  do.  lie  seems 


to  forget  that  there  are  the  passmen,  said  to  amount  at  Oxford 
to  nearly  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  body,  and  to  between  fifty  and 
sixty  per  cent,  at  Cambridge.  The  education  of  these  consists 
far  more  in  giving  them  habits  of  mental  discipline  and  the  use 
of  their  brains  than  in  any  kind  of  knowledge.  They  learn  little 
from  being  told;  they  must  he  made  to  do;  to  write  exercises,  or 
translations,  or  abstracts,  or  demonstrations,  or  to  work  examples. 
It  is  essential  that  the  teacher  should  understand  how  to  deal  with 
them ;  the  subjects  are  easy  enough  to  comprehend,  the  young  people 
not  so  easy.  The  relation  of  the  teacher  with  them  must  he  friendly; 
they  must  he  certain  of  his  interest  in  them  :  he  must  be  accessible  ; 
and  much  of  his  work  must  he  done  by  papers  of  questions.  The 
colleges  offer  facilities  for  this  kind  of  family  superintendence, 
and  they  supply  the  advantage  of  continuity.  The  ordinary  student 
must  not  he  passed  constantly  from  hand  to  hand;  if  any  system 
were  so  to  deal  with  him,  he  would  abandon  it  and  go  to  a  private 
tutor.  But  besides  the  passmen,  other  students  will  require  in 
some  subjects  the  sort  of  help  now  given  in  the  German  “  Semi- 
narium” — an  interior  institution  within  the  University — or  English 
college.  When  a  student  has  to  practise  a  multitude  of  examples, 
or  to  do  composition,  either  in  English  or  in  foreign  languages,  his 
work  must  he  looked  over  ;  the  tutor  must  see  him  operate.  This 
requires  personal  attention  and  interest,  and  is  the  better  provided 
in  college,  because  the  desire  that  a  member  of  the  college  should 
do  well  leads  the  teacher  to  take  pains.  Professor  Price  does  not 
seem  to  he  aware  how  much  spirit  and  energy  will  he  destroyed 
by  the  loss  of  this  zeal  “  for  the  credit  of  the  college  ” ;  a  vast  deal 
is  now  done  that  is  not  bargained  for  to  win  honour  for  a  pupil  or 
to  save  him  from  failure.  When  a  pupil  passes  from  one  hand  to 
another  term  by  term,  doing  Livy  with  one,  Homer  with  another, 
philology  with  a  third,  and  ancient  philosophy  with  a  fourth, 
who  is  to  care  about  him?  The  college  staff  should  he  strong 
enough  to  supply  supervision  in  certain  branches,  and  by  means 
of  papers  of  questions  to  ascertain  the  progress  of  the  pupil  from 
time  to  time.  One  college  would  give  fuller  help  in  one  line,  one 
in  another,  hut  the  undergraduate  ought  to  have  some  one  at  hand 
to  whom  he  can  go  in  difficulties. 

Professor  Price  would  supply  the  wants  of  the  students  in  the 
way  of  familiar  guidance  by  the  creation  of  an  officer  called  a 
“  Vice-Head.”  We  cannot  congratulate  him  on  the  happiness  of 
his  titles.  He  speaks  a3  follows  : — 

Hut  a  still  stronger  bond  maybe  devised  for  attaching;  the  Undergraduate 
to  bis  College.  He  needs  something  closer  than  the  teaching  of  the  com¬ 
bined  Tutor  or  the  Sub-Professor.  He  wants  a  friend  who  knows  him  per¬ 
sonally  and  familiarly,  who  understands  his  nature,  his  intellectual  anil 
moral  state,  whose  counsels  are  ever  open  to  him,  who  can  enter  into  his 
hopes  and  fears  for  the  present  and  for  the  future.  For  the  providing  of 
such  a  friend,  Professor  Fowler  has  made  what  seems  to  be  an  excellent 
suggestion.  A  Vice-  Head  would  exactly  meet  these  requirements.  It 
would  be  important  that  the  College  should  assign  to  him  a  house  within 
its  walls.  He  would  be  a  Fellow  of  the  College,  and  his  position  further 
enlarged  from  its  endowments,  and  supplemented,  if  there  be  need,  with  a 
small  fee  from  every  Undergraduate  member  of  the  society.  It  would  be 
his  duty  to  watch  the  course  of  these  junior  members,  to  furnish  them  with 
the  advice  which  every  young  man  in  the  pupillary  state  requires,  to  guide 
them  in  the  choice  of  the  studies  to  pursue,  and  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense 
of  the  term,  their  personal  friend. 

The  Professor  then,  having  annihilated  the  Oxford  tutor,  who 
at  Cambridge  would  he  a  lecturer  with  duties  assigned  him 
by  the  head  tutor,  proceeds  to  create,  with  a  queer  new  name, 
what  is  very  like  a  Cambridge  College  tutor — the  person  who 
undertakes  the  direction  of  the  studies  of  each  man,  who  is 
responsible  to  his  friends  and  stands  in  loco  parentis.  lie 
represents  this  element  of  continuity  which  is  wanting  in  the 
professorial  system.  There  is  one  great  deficiency  in  any 
system  of  teaching  which  is  carried  on  solely  by  listening;  it 
is  not  effective  for  forming  habits  of  mind,  or  for  correcting 
defects.  It  is  only  the  teacher  who  sees  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
at  work;  some  can  carry  just  matter  enough  for  one  lecture,  hut 
no  more ;  some  are  terribly  deficient  in  power  of  expression,  while 
some  are  glib  enough,  hut  their  conceptions  are  imperfect,  like  the 
impression  of  a  seal  on  half  melted  wax.  These  mental  maladies 
require  treatment ;  it  is  of  no  use  preaching  to  the  patient ;  he  must 
he  made  to  exercise  his  mind  in  the  way  wanted,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  a  distorted  limb  he  must  be  made  to  exercise  and  strengthen  the 
muscles  that  may  pull  it  into  place.  This  kind  of  work  should  be 
done  by  those  who  are  in  communication  with  the  pupil's  friends 
and  know  his  history;  in  fact,  the  college  should  represent  a 
knowledge  of  the  students,  the  public  teachers  that  of  subjects  of 
study. 

As  we  have  before  said,  we  would  rather  see  a  system  grow  up 
than  he  constructed  and  set  going  once  for  all,  and  therefore  we 
watch  with  interest  what  is  doing  at  the  Universities  to  provide 
instruction  in  the  multifhrious  studies  which  now  find  place  in  the 
course.  The  Inter-Oollegiate  system  is  growing,  and  we  may  look 
for  much  from  its  development.  At  Cambridge  we  find  that,  what 
with  the  Inter-Collegiate  lectures  and  those  given  by  the  professors, 
there  are  more  than  a  hundred  courses  of  lectures  open  to  every 
student  in  the  University  on  the  payment  of  one  guinea  for  the 
term.  Students  may  attend  what  lectures  they  please,  but  as  a  rule 
they  consult  their  college  tutor.  Machinery  has  been  provided 
whereby  a  record  of  attendance  is  sent  to  the  tutor  of  the  students 
without  harassing  the  lecturers.  In  the  courses  of  theology  and 
medicine  professors  and  college  lecturers  work  together.  The 
professors,  we  hear,  took  a  lead  in  framing  the  scheme,  and  have 
secured  their  due  influence  thereby.  The  lecturers  are  appointed 
of  course  at  present  by  the  colleges,  and  receive  either  a  fixed 
stipend  or  a  share  of  the  tuition  besides  the  guinea  fees.  The 
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programme  for  eaeli  term  is  settled  among  the  lecturers  themselves. 
No  doubt  in  time  a  more  highly  organized  system  of  appointment 
and  distribution  of  work  may  be  needed.  But  at  present  the 
lecturers  seem  to  justify  their  being  left  to  shape  their  work  for 
themselves;  and  experience  will  be  gained  from  what  is  being 
done. 

On  the  whole,  on  reviewing  the  state  of  things  presented  to  us, 
we  are  inclined  to  take  a  more  hopeful  view  than  that  of  the 
writer  of  this  pamphlet.  The  demand  for  men  of  high  cultivation 
has  its  good  side.  The  Universities  may  lose  them,  but  they  will 
have  done  good  work  in  furnishing  them  to  society.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  those  who  show  ability  as  tutors  or  in  other  University 
offices — for  we  must  not  forget  the  immense  increase  of  administrar- 
tive  work  spoken  of  by  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  inlaying 
down  the  office — can  find  a  good  mart  for  their  services  elsewhere, 
strengthens  greatly  the  independent  position  of  the  Universities. 
When  the  residents  were  in  Holy  Orders,  they  were  forced  either 
to  stay  where  they  were  or  to  take  livings,  and  the  public  got 
their  services  on  its  own  terms.  Now  that  they  are  laymen,  they 
are  in  much  demand,  and  are  retained  at  Cambridge  rather  by  the 
independence  of  their  position  and  by  corporate  spirit  than  by 
large  pay.  Instead  of  the  external  world  settling  how  much  of 
the  revenues  of  the  University  should  he  left  to  it,  the  residents 
can  say  to  a  Government,  “  We  are  keeping  up  the  University  for 
the  nation,  not  for  ourselves  ;  and  if  you  do  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  retain  our  services,  we  can  carry  them  to  a  more  appre¬ 
ciative  market.”  Members  of  the  Universities  are  now  performing 
gratuitously  in  Delegacies  and  Syndicates  many  of  the  functions 
done  elsewhere  by  a  Ministry  of  Education. 

Another  hopeful  sign  is  this.  Education  is  becoming  recognized 
as  a  science ;  it  is  only  in  the  inferior  newspapers  and  in  some 
platform  utterances  that  we  find  that  jumbling  of  notions  which 
prevailed  ten  years  hack  even  among  men  of  consideration.  Ideas 
are  working  themselves  clear,  functions  that  were  confused  are 
getting  to  be  separated,  and  intelligible  distinctions  are  being  laid 
down.  This  we  take  to  be  a  sure  symptom  that  order  is  winning  its 
way  into  the  chaos.  We  are  glad  to  mark  symptoms  of  this  in  the 
recognition  of  the  distinct  functions  of  examinations  as  a  means  of 
selection  and  an  instrument  of  education ;  of  the  possible  opposition 
between  the  qualities  which  make  the  savant  and  those  which  are 
essential  for  the  teacher ;  of  the  difference  between  the  kinds  of 
learning  which  result  in  capacities,  and  those  which  terminate  in 
the  information  conveyed ;  and,  again,  between  those  which  convey 
information  and  others  which  are  mainly  valuable  for  developing 
habits  of  mind.  However  valuable  and  useful  mere  knowledge 
may  he,  it  is  but  apparel  which  is  liable  to  wear  out ;  while  habits, 
such  as  that  of  being  master  of  one’s  own  attention,  or  that  of 
fastening  the  thoughts  on  one  train  of  matters  at  a  time,  become 
parts  of  a  man’s  self  and  remain  with  him  for  life. 


SOME  GERMAN  TRAITS. 

'THIS  dress  of  the  male  sex  throughout  Europe  tends  so  much 
towards  a  monotonous  uniformity  that  it  has  ceased  to  he  any 
obvious  index  of  nationality.  It  is  cnlv  the  details  of  costume 
which  preserve  any  individuality  or  national  significance.  One 
must  glance  at  the  hands  or  the  head  or  the  feet  to  discover 
whether  a  stranger  belongs  to  one  of  the  Latin  or  the  Teutonic 
races.  The  Englishman  stands  confessed  by  his  chimney-pot  hat, 
and  the  veneration  with  which  he  regards  it,  the  Frenchman  by 
his  passion  for  gloves,  the  German  by  his  boots.  The  exclusive 
supremacy  of  the  hoot  throughout  Germany  raises  that  humble 
hut  useful  article  of  attire  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  feature.  It 
is  curiously  co-extensive  with  the  limits  of  the  Empire.  What  is 
known  geographically  as  Deutschland  might  he  designated,  from  a 
sutorial  point  of  view,  as  Boot-land.  Gross  the  frontier  of 
Holland  or  Denmark,  and  you  find  yourself  again  in  Shoe-land,  or 
a  land  in  which  the  shoe  at  least  alternates  with  the  hoot.  If  ever 
the  Treaty  of  Prague  is  executed,  the  attention  of  the  Boundary 
Commissioners  should,  inter  alia ,  be  specially  directed  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  North  Schleswigers  dress  their  feet.  Where 
shoes  begin  in  any  number  to  appear,  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
that  the  Danish  element  in  the  population  preponderates.  Then, 
apart  from  the  ethnological  interest  which  attaches  to  it,  the 
German  hoot  is  worthy  of  study,  not  merely  for  what  it  is  in 
itself,  hut  also  for  what  it  symbolizes.  To  an  English  eye  it  is 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  A  parallelogram  of  strident 
leather,  surmounted  over  the  instep  by  a  cylinder  of  the  same 
material,  is  a  feeble  description  of  its  impressive  proportions. 
It  has  none  of  the  graceful  but  effeminate  curves  of  the  hoot 
of  these  islands.  Probably  its  lines  are  traced  upon  some 
ancient  and  time-hallowed  model.  So  shod,  Arminius  may 
have  ranged  the  Hercynian  Forest;  with  some  such  protection 
to  his  ankles,  the  hero  may  have  withstood  the  legions  of 
Rome.  Its  survival  into  modern  times  may  he  regarded  as  a 
symbol  of  the  strong  conservative  bias  of  the  nation,  and  its 
veneration,  even  in  details,  for  a  remote  but  glorious  past.  Or  is 
the  German  hoot  a  practical  irony  of  the  Schuster  and  his  crafts¬ 
men,  who  are  generally  credited  with  radical  leanings,  and  intended 
to  suggest  how  ill  the  primitive  and  the  antique  assort  with  an 
age  ot  improvement  ?  By  recurring  to  the  hoot  of  Arminius  they 
may  have  a  sly  hope  of  quickening  their  countrymen's  advance 
along  the  path  of  progress.  Whatever  theory  of  its  genesis  we 
adopt,  it  remains  a  marvel  of  amplitude  and  angularity.  Its  effect 


is  visible  in  the  national  gait.  Small  Maxes  and  Fritzes  may  he 
seen  waddling  to  school  engulphed  in  leather,  while  the  adult 
German  manoeuvres  his  legs  as  if  dragging  at  each  remove  two 
slowly  swinging  pendulums.  Perhaps  the  most  imposing  vision 
of  the  German  hoot  is  obtained  as  you  pick  your  way,  when  the 
“honoured  travellers  ”  are  a-bed,  along  the  corridor  of  a  German 
hotel.  It  bristles  with  stiff,  massive,  square-toed  objects  which 
would  seem  to  have  been  constructed  rather  for  purposes  of  aggres¬ 
sion  than  of  ease.  Your  shins  tingle  as  you  pass  them.  Deadlier 
instruments  for  treading  on  the  tender  places  of  a  neighbour  or 
adding  momentum  to  the  retreat  of  a  flying  foe  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  imagine.  A  Prussian  hoot  rampant  would  he  no  inapt 
device  for  the  German  Empire  and  the  masterful  policy  which 
has  made  it. 

If  the  Germans  are  the  most  hooted  nation  in  Europe,  they  are 
also  supreme  among  nations  in  their  hatred  of  fresh  air.  Their 
power  of  dispensing  with  oxygen  is  simply  astounding,  and  it 
woidd  he  curious  to  know  how  it  affects  the  vital  statistics  of 
the  country.  Not  only  is  an  atmosphere  heavily  charged  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  indispensable  to  all  their  hours  of  social 
pleasure,  hut  they  insist  remorselessly  on  inflicting  it  upon  the 
stranger  within  their  gates.  Subject  to  this  condition,  a  t.able-d'hote 
is  like  a  scene  out  of  the  Inferno.  A  it  h  the  thermometer  well 
over  8o°,  with  a  blaze  of  gas  overhead,  and  with  a  company  not 
falling  far  short  of  a  hundred,  every  window  in  the  Speisesml  re¬ 
mains  hermetically  sealed.  In  vain  you  gasp  out  a  timid  appeal 
to  the  bland  Oberkellner.  He  feels  a  certain  compassion  for  the 
weakness  of  English  lungs,  but  the  Ilerrschaft  is  inexorable.  In 
your  repugnance  to  dinner  with  a  sauce  of  noxious  vapour  you  are 
in  a  minority  of  one.  Despair  makes  you  subtle.  You  are  tempt¬ 
ingly  near  to  a  window.  Haply  unnoticed,  you  may  open  a  tiny 
vent  for  fresh  air.  Instantly  there  arises  a  chorus  of  guttural 
malediction,  as  if  the  remonstrants  had  been  smitten  by  a  blast  from 
the  North  Pole.  The  Oberkellner  flies  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
Herrschaft;  your  chink  is  closed  with  an  angry  slam  ;  and  you  are 
left  to  finish  your  meal  in  a  state  of  asphyxia.  Nor  is  foul  air  the- 
only  unpleasing  accompaniment  of  a  German  table-d'hbte.  To  put 
it  mildly,  the  Germans  have  a  good  deal  to  learn  in  discriminating 
the  function  of  the  knife  in  the  process  of  feeding.  That  instru¬ 
ment  was  clearly  never  intended  for  the  palate,  still  less  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  menace  to  the  uvula.  Yet  well-dressed  men,  and,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  well-dressed  women,  do  not  scruple  iu  dining 
to  bring  it  into  proximity  with  those  organs.  Nor,  again,  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  coram  populo  of  a  pocket-comb  for  toilet  purposes  exactly 
appetizing  as  a  prelude  to  a  feast.  But  these  things  are  almost 
graces  compared  with  an  unpardonable  offence  against  good 
manners  which  is  unhappily  not  quite  unknown  to  travellers  in 
Germany.  The  limits  of  human  endurance  are  passed  when,  in  a 
dining-room  or  railway  carriage,  after  noisy  preliminaries,  the  throat 
is  cleared  after  the  tree  and  easy  fashion  of  the  streets.  We  are 
far  from  quoting  such  outrages  against  good  manners  as  typical  of’ 
the  nation,  which  reckons  among  its  citizens  men  as  well  bred  and 
nicely  mannered  as  are  to  be  found  in  any  other  nation  of  Europe. 
But  we  may  safely  assert  that  among  Englishmen  of  the  lower 
middle  class,  say  the  commercial  room  of  the  “  Lion  ”  or  the  “  Bull,”' 
they  are  simply  unheard  of. 

The  Germans  vie  with  the  French  in  a  passion  for  minute  regu¬ 
lation.  Both  distrust  the  human  unit,  and  leave  as  little  as- 
possible  to  his  discretion.  But  while  in  the  one  case  this  springs 
from  a  fanatical  belief  in  administration,  in  the  other  the  motive  is 
a  fussy  aud  pedantic  benevolence.  There  is  the  stamp  of  kindly 
intention  on  German  officialism,  however  irritating.  We  are  re¬ 
ferring  here  to  its  dealing  with  small  matters,  for  important  con¬ 
cerns  are  conducted  on  too  military  a  model  to  warrant  the  asser¬ 
tion  with  reference  to  their  organization.  Thus  at  Dresden  you 
are,  or  at  least  a  year  ago  you  were,  directed  by  a  printed  notice; 
to  keep  to  the  right  in  walking  the  streets — a  piece  of  advice  which 
one  would  think  a  regard  for  his  shins  would  be  enough  to  suggest 
to  the  wayfarer.  The  arrangement  for  hiring  cabs  at  the  stations 
of  the  same  charming  city  is  another  instance  of  officialism  de¬ 
scending  to  details  which  to  the  non-German  mind  are  better  left 
to  the  dictates  of  individual  common  sense.  You  are  presented  on 
leaving  the  terminus  with  a  ticket  inscribed  with  a  number,  which 
corresponds  with  that  of  oue  of  the  numerous  vehicles  in  attend¬ 
ance  outside,  and  in  that  conveyance,  and  no  other,  are  you  per¬ 
mitted  to  proceed  to  your  hotel.  In  the  dusk  and  in  the  confusion 
of  arrival  it  is  not  always  easy  to  find  it,  and  you  are  left  to  wander 
along  a  line  of  disengaged  drosrhkes  in  search  of  it.  To  permit 
the  traveller  to  ensconce  himself  in  the  first  vacant  conveyance 
would  seem  to  he  a  simpler  arrangement,  but  doubtless  a  less  sym¬ 
metrical  one,  and  a  disregard  of  that  eternal  fitness  of  things  into 
which  the  German  official  mind  loves  to  dovetail  all  administrative 
details.  Pleasure  is  no  less  elaborately  organized  than  business.  The 
Schwimmbad  is  an  admirable  institution  which  England  would  do 
well  to  borrow  more  extensively  from  Germany.  But  it  is  somewhat 
pedanticto  treat  it  as  a  pegupon  which  to  hangan  almost  Shakspearian 
classification  of  the  ages  of  man.  At  Heidelberg  the  accommo¬ 
dation  for  swimmers  is  divided  into  four  compartments,  one  for 
“  boys,”  one  for  “  young  people,”  one  for  “  grown-up  people,”  and 
one  for  “  older  people.”  A  conscientious  bather  might  hesitate 
whether  to  plunge  in  among  the  JErwachsene  or  the  alter e  Lmte, 
and,  though  conscious  of  being  no  longer  exactly  a  Narcissus,  he 
might  object  to  ticket  himself  as  an  “  elder.”  The  theatre  is  a 
national  institution  of  which  Germans  may  he  justly  proud.  With 
them  it  is  really  an  instrument  of  culture,  placed  within  the  reach 
of  the  masses.  Its  organization  is  very  complete,  hut  character- 
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istically  intricate.  The  minute  parcelling-out  of  the  auditorium, 
and  tlie  correspondingly  elaborate  tariff  of  prices,  are  bewildering 
to  a  foreigner.  But,  with  a  paternal  regard  for  the  convenience  and 
the  pocket  of  the  intending  playgoer,  the  hieroglyphic  in  which  seats 
and  prices  are  set  forth  is  exhibited  in  various  public  places,  and, 
with  a  little  patient  study,  may  he  deciphered.  Even  the  demeanour 
of  a  theatrical  audience  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  regulation.  Late 
arrivals  are  cautioned  not  to  proceed  to  their  places  until  the  first 
pause  in  the  performance ;  an  excellent  rule,  which  one  would 
gladly  see  extended  in  England  to  a  prohibition  of  those  early 
departures  which  convert  the  concluding  part  of  every  concert  or 
oratorio  into  a  rabble.  At  Hanover  the  public  is  warned  by  a 
printed  notification  not  to  recall  the  principal  performers  to  the  stage 
between  the  acts,  except  in  that  decidedly  unclassical  form  of  en¬ 
tertainment  a  “  Posse  mit  Gesang.”  It  is  curious  that,  with  all 
the  minute  regard  which  the  official  mind  in  Germany  displays 
for  the  fallibility  of  the  individual  and  his  urgent  need  of  leading- 
strings,  it  has  left  him  until  lately  to  cope  unaided  with  an  embar¬ 
rassment  which  to  a  foreigner  is  the  most  serious  of  auy.  We 
refer  to  the  coinage,  or  rather  the  coinages.  As  an  exercise  in 
mental  arithmetic,  a  visit  to  Germany  has  not  been  without  its 
use,  but  the  unready  reckoner  lias  bad  a  bad  time  of  it.  Not  only 
has  he  had  to  guess  at  the  probable  value  of  coins  so  worn  and  de¬ 
faced  as  te  defy  identification,  to  try  to  fathom  the  mystery 
of  “  good  ”  grosehen  whose  goodness  was  anything  but  obvious, 
and  “  new”  grosehen  whose  newness  was  wasted  with  age,  but  as 
he  moved  aloDg  to  translate  at  a  moment’s  notice  these  vague  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  thaler  into  florins  and  kreutzers,  and  vice  versa.  At 
Hamburg  the  perplexity  of  travellers  in  dealing  with  the  circu¬ 
lating  medium  may  be  said  to  have  culminated,  or  rather  to  have 
fairly  passed  into  the  domain  of  comedy.  Any  one  who  has  watched 
the  abortive  attempts  of  an  English  tourist  to  calculate  the  value 
of  a  handful  of  change  in  three  separate  coinages  tendered  to  him 
in  that  bright  and  busy  city,  and  the  equally  abortive  attempts  of 
a  German  waiter  to  expound  the  enigma,  has  witnessed  a  scene  as 
amusing  as  any  of  the  whimsical  complications  which  Mr.  Toole  or 
Mr.  Buckstone  makes  so  diverting.  Of  course  the  new  Imperial 
coinage  will  alter  all  this ;  but  that  it  has  remained  so  long  un¬ 
altered  in  a  laud  where  the  minutest  trifles  are  regulated  by  the 
State  is  at  least  singular. 

Of  humour,  as  a  mental  habit  which  notes  not  without  sym¬ 
pathy  the  contrasts  and  incongruities  with  which  human  life  teems, 
and  acts  as  a  curb  upon  emotional  effusiveness,  Germans  are  sin¬ 
gularly  devoid.  Simplicity  and  earnestness  are  excellent  qualities, 
but  they  seldom  co-exist  with  a  strong  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
Neither  the  literature  nor  the  journalism  of  Germany  is  penetrated 
by  any  large  vein  of  humour.  Goethe  himself  would  have  been  a 
considerably  less  voluminous  author  if  an  acute  perception  of  the 
ludicrous  had  restrained  his  pen.  Touches  of  humour  are  perhaps 
rarer  in  Schiller  than  in  any  other  poet  of  equal  magnitude.  And  in 
this  defect  of  temperament  these  two  great  writers  are  typical  of 
tbeir  countrymen  of  tc-day.  German  novels  are  decidedly  heavy 
reading,  and  the  wholesale  importation  of  Thackeray  and  Dickens 
betrays  a  consciousness  that  the  demand  for  humorous  writing  is 
greater  than  the  native  supply.  To  an  English  reader  Kladdera- 
datsch  suggests  a  pedagogue  masquerading  in  cap  and  bells.  Its 
sallies  affect  him  in  the  same  sort  of  way  that  Sydney  Smith  was 
affected  by  Scotch  “  wut.”  It  does  not  require,  however,  a  surgical 
operation  to  possess  a  German  of  a  joke.  With  him  the  springs  of 
laughter  lie  extremely  near  the  surface.  Only  the  joke  must  be  of 
a  certain  type,  either  of  the  didactic  and  academic  kind,  or  the 
broadest  of  broad  farce.  The  sort  of  incident  on  the  stage  which 
convulses  a  German  audience  with  merriment  is  an  abrupt 
exit  by  which  some  one  entering  with  impedimenta  in 
the  shape  of  crockery  or  wine-glasses  is  upset.  As  an 
instance  of  this  physical  humour  we  may  cite  a  piece 
entitled  Die  lustigen  Vagabonded,  which  has  held  the  stage  for 
two  consecutive  years  with  marked  acceptance.  In  it  is  por¬ 
trayed  the  career  of  two  jolly  adventurers  who  get  into  prison 
and  out  of  prison  with  amazing  dexterity,  attend  an  evening  party 
in  various  disguises,  aud  electrify  the  company  with  their  antics. 
A  little  of  this  goes  a  long  way  with  those  who  have  outlived  their 
taste  for  pantomime.  One  is  tempted  to  envy  the  childlike  glee 
which  it  excites,  and  the  verdict  of  “  sehr  komisch  ”  which  mature 
playgoers  pronounce  upon  it. 

To  a  defective  sense  of  humour  may  be  referred  those  naive 
announcements  which  stud  the  advertisement  sheet  of  German 
newspapers.  There,  cheek  by  jowl  with  praise  of  Portland  Cement 
and  Wilson  and  Wheeler’s  Sewing  Machine,  one  comes  upon  idyllic 
episodes  of  family  history.  Gustav  and  Julie  rush  into  print  with 
an  announcement  that  they  are  “  betrothed.”  There  is  a  touch  of 
rapture  in  their  laconic  “  Verlobte.”  Another  pair  of  turtle  doves 
have  the  honour  to  announce  their  “  accomplished  union,”  as 
though  the  course  of  true  love  had  not  hitherto  been  exactly 
smooth.  Rudolph  and  Frau  take  up  the  story  of  domestic 
bliss  at  a  further  point  of  its  development.  They  have  been 
“  highly  delighted  ”  by  the  happy  birth  of  a  “  strong  ” 
boy  or  a  “  healthy  ”  girl.  These  announcements  are  made  much 
more  graphic  by  being  expressed  in  the  first  person,  instead  of  the 
colourless-  third”  iu  which  similar  events  are  notified  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  one  point  of  view  they  are  pleasing  enough,  as  affording 
glimpses  of  many  happy  interiors,  and  evidence  of  the  honour  in 
which  family  ties  are  held  in  Germany.  But  they  also  point  to  an 
inability  to  discern  the  limits  of  the  personal  and  domestic ;  and 
this  wrant  of  insight  has  its  root  in  delect  of  humour.  A  sense  of 
the  ludicrous  would  prevent  an  Englishman,  however  proud  of  his 


paternity,  from  announcing  himself  urbi  and  orbi  as  the  father  of 
a  bouncing  boy.  Perhaps  on  these  matters  we  are  over-reserved  ; 
but  theu  it  is  possible  to  be  over-natural. 


MONTGOMMERY. 

milE  number  of  Norman  surnames  which  have  attached  thern- 
J-  selves  to  the  older  names  of  .English  towns  and  villages  is,  as 
every  one  must  know,  endless;  but  the  number  of  places  in 
England  to  which  Norman  names  have  been  transferred  as  the 
names  of  the  places  themselves  is  not  very  large.  And,  as  a  rule, 
they  have'not  displaced  older  English  names,  hut  are  the  names  of 
absolutely  new  creations.  Pontefract  takes  its  name  from  an 
accident  of  the  Conqueror’s  great  Northern  campaign,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  have  supplanted  any  earlier  name.  The  Cistercian 
abbeys  of  Yorkshire  have  in  several  cases  French  names  given  to 
them  by  tbeir  Norman  founders  ;  but  here,  above  all,  there  were 
no  earlier  names  to  displace.  And  here  and  there  throughout 
England  a.  castle  or  a  monastery  may  be  found  bearing  a  name  of 
the  same  class  as  Pontefract  and  Rievaulx.  But  two  names  of  the 
class  stand  out  conspicuously  above  all  others.  The  name  of 
Richmond  has  travelled  from  Britanny  to  Yorkshire  and  from 
Yorkshire  to  Surrey,  and  we  fear  that  to  many  minds  the  name 
suggests  Surrey  rather  than  Yorkshire.  The  castle  of  Count  Alan 
has  given  its  name  to  a  Parliamentary  borough,  to  an  archdeaconry, 
to  one  of  the  subordinate  shires  of  the  great  northern  county.  The 
existence  of  Richmondshire,  as  well  as  several  changes  in  the 
boundaries  of  counties,  shows  how  the  land,  while  always  keeping 
its  main  divisions,  has  been  mapped  out  afresh  in  detail  from  time 
to  time.  Alongside  of  Richmond,  almost  indeed  before  it,  we  may 
place  the  great  name  of  Montgomery,  as  the  Norman  name  which 
has  found  for  itself  the  most  abiding  resting-place  in  our  island.  A 
spot  of  Norman  ground  gave  its  name  to  a  Norman  family,  and 
the  most  famous  bearer  of  that  name  bore  it  into  the  conquered 
land  to  become  the  name  of  a  castle,  of  a  borough,  and  lastly  of  a 
shire.  One  might  be  curious  to  know  how  far  the  inhabitants  or 
neighbours  of  either  Montgomery  ever  stop  to  think  of  the  strange 
accident  which  has  made  the  same  name  common  to  their  own 
dwelling-place  and  to  a  spot  so  distant.  The  colony  should  at 
least  have  heard  of  the  metropolis  ;  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  the 
metropolis  is  bound  to  have  beard  of  tbe  colony. 

Tlie  original  Montgommery — tbe  French  spelling-  has  an  m  iu  it 
more  than  the  English — stands  not  far  from  the  small  town  of 
Livarot,  near  the  boundary  of  the  modern  departments  of  Calvadop 
and  Orne.  The  place  is  said  to  have  been  itself  a  small  town,  but 
at  present  there  is  hardly  anything  at  Montgommery  which  can 
bo  called  even  a  village.  But  the  two  parishes  of  Montgommery 
contain  among  them  two  churches — churches  of  the  least  possible 
value  as  pieces  of  architecture- — the  sites  of  two  castles,  and  a 
manor-house  of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  which 
was  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Counts  of  Montgommery  of  the  last 
race.  The  land  is  one  of  hills  and  dales,  though  of  hills  and  dales 
on  no  very  great  scale,  and  though  some  of  the  streams — should  we 
not  in  Normandy  say  the  becks  ? — which  water  the  dales  are  as 
small  as  streams  can  be.  At  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  little 
valleys  stands  the  last  building  which  has  borne  the  name  of  the 
Castle  of  Montgommery,  the  manor  just  spoken  of,  a  wooden 
house  of  small  pretensions.  It  forms  a  group  with  the  traces  of 
one  of  the  elder  castles,  and  witli  one  of  the  Montgommery 
churches,  that  of  St.  Faith.  The  traces  of  this  castle  consist 
wholly  of  earthworks,  and  of  earthworks  of  no  great  size.  There 
is  a  small  mound  or  matte • — moat,  it  must  be  remembered,  has, 
like  ditch  and  dyke,  two  meanings  ;  as  an  agger  and  a  fossa  imply 
one  another,  the  same  has  come  to  mean  both.  The  matte  there¬ 
fore,  in  the  French  sense,  implies  a  moat  in  the  English  sense,  a  moat 
which  branches  off  from  the  central  mound  in  more  directions  than, 
one,  and  whose  exact  bearing  we  must  leave  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  to' 
explain.  But  the  question  instinctively  suggests  itself,  Gan  this 
insignificant  little  mound,  which  could  hardly  have  borne  any  thing 
greater  than  a  pele-tower,  be  the  famous  castle  of  Montgommery, 
the  castle  which  defied  the  sieges  of  Count  Alan  of  Britanny  and 
King  Henry  of  France,  the  home  of  Roger  and  Mabel,  the  castle  whose 
lord  crossed  the  sea  to  rule  as  earl,  almost  as  prince,  on  the  British 
border  ?  We  contrast  the  low  and  insignificant  site  with  the 
proud  steep  of  Tre  Baldwin,  where  the  ruins  of  the  British  castle 
of  Montgomery  overhang  the  land  of  the  conquered  Oymry  like 
the  true  vulture’s  nest  of  an  invading  chief.  If  this  is  Montgom¬ 
mery,  Mans  Gomerici,  we  ask,  where  is  the  mount  ?  That  this  is 
one  Montgommery  there  is  no  doubt.  These  earthworks  are  the 
traces  of  that  castle  of  Montgommery  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
sixteenth  century  as  part  of  the  sentence  on  its  Count.  It  is  a 
familiar  tale  how  Henry  the  Second — the  French  King  of  course, 
not  the  more  renowned  Count,  Duke,  and  King  of  the  same  name 
and  number — died  by  tbe  accidental  thrust  of  Montgommery ‘s 
lance,  and  how  the  unwitting  traitor  was  years  after  done  to  death, 
less  for  his  real  crimes  than  for  his  chance  stroke  in  the  tourney. 
To  have  slain  a  French  King  would  have  been  no  great  crime  in 
the  elder  days  of  Montgommery ;  in  Valois  times  it  brought  with 
it  the  symbolic  destruction  of  the  castle  as  well  as  tbe  death  of  its 
lord.  The  castle  because  heaps ;  when  iu  alter  times  the  honours 
of  the  house  were  restored,  the  wooden  manor-house  arose  iu  its 
stead.  Still,  in  what  sense  is  the  site  Mans  Gomerici,  or  Mane 
anything P 

Let  the  visitor  prolong  his  walk  a  mile  or  more,  and  he  will  find 
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his  puzzle  lialf  solved,  half  increased.  Let  him  turn  to  the  right 
a  little  way  beyond  the  church,  and  the  road  will  lead  him  to  a 
castle  of  Montgommery  of  quite  another  kind.  The  Mans  is  no 
great  thing  by  the  side  of  Tre  Baldwin ;  Archbishop  Price  of 
Cashel  could  have  driven  his  coach  and  six  up  it  with  ease  ;  still 
it  is  a  hill,  and  it  is  beyond  doubt  the  true  Mans  Gomerici.  The 
view  across  the  valley  and  into  the  more  distant  valleys  is  rich 
and  pleasing;  the  Forest  of  Montgommery  crowns  the  opposite 
ridge,  but  the  site  of  the  lower  castle  is  too  deeply  hidden  at  the 
bottom  of  its  dell  to  be  seen.  And  here  are  the  remains 
of  another  castle,  earthworks  indeed  only,  just  as  on  the 
lower  site,  but  earthworks  of  quite  another  kind  and 
scale.  Here  is  the  height  for  which  we  are  seeking.  From 
Chateau-Gaillard  Mr.  Green,  iu  a  well-known  passage,  professes  to 
have  seen  Runnymede.  One  wonders  that  the  ingenious  writer 
who  has  lately  been  taking  him  to  task  in  fhe  interests  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  and  Flogging  Fitzgerald  has  not  brought  this  remark¬ 
able  feat  of  vision  to  the  bar  of  the  laws  of  physical  science.  But, 
with  so  good  an  example  before  us,  we  will  venture  to  use  the  same 
license,  and  to  look  from  the  Morn  Gomerici  as  far  as  the  shore  of 
Pevensey  and  the  height  of  Senlac,  as  far  as  Arundel  and  Shrewsbury 
and  Wenlock  and  the  far  Montgomery  by  the  British  march.  On  all 
these  spots  of  our  own  island  the  most  famous  lord  of  that  height 
has  left  his  name  ;  on  many  of  them  he  has  left  his  footsteps.  Here 
a  castle,  there  a  monastery,  still  lives,  perfect  or  ruined,  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  Roger  of  Montgomery.  Like  the  rest  of  the  great 
barons  of  the  Conquest,  his  honours,  if  not  his  name,  have  passed 
away.  The  great  earldoms  of  the  Welsh  march  were  all  short¬ 
lived  ;  it  was  the  policy  of  our  Kings  to  make  them  short-lived. 
It  was  no  less  their  policy  to  hinder  the  same  man  from  being  over¬ 
powerful  on  both  sides  of  the  sea.  On  the  death  of  Roger — it  was 
as  a  monk  in  his  own  house  of  Shrewsbury  that  he  died — the 
place  from  which  he  took  his  name,  and  the  place  to  which 
lie  gave  it,  parted  owners.  It  was  only  when  the  second 
Earl  Hugh  died  in  the  light  with  the  Norwegian  invaders  of 
North  Wales  that  the  English  and  Norman  possessions  of  the 
house  were  again  united  in  the  hands  of  the  tierce  Robert  of 
Belesme,  the  worst  of  the  sons  of  a  cruel  mother,  and  who  fittingly 
chose  to  call  himself  after  her  possessions.  Whatever  were  the 
sins  of  Roger  himself,  he  may  pass  for  just  and  merciful  alongside 
of  his  first  wife  and  his  most  famous  son. 

The  part  played  by  Robert  of  Belesme  in  the  days  of  Rufus  and 
Henry  the  First  stands  out  in  the  history  of  the  time,  but  it  has  not 
much  to  do  with  either  the  Norman  or  the  British  Montgomery.  On 
English  ground  the  place  which  most  suggests  his  evil  memory' 
is  his  fortress  of  Bridgenorth.  At  the  Norman  Montgommery  we  are 
left  to  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  uame  and  the  date  of  the 
earthworks.  In  contemplating  them  Roger  himself  passes  out  of 
our  thoughts ;  we  see  that  he  and  his  forefathers  must  on  that 
spot  have  been  comparatively  recent  intruders.  The  huge  fosse 
in  the  hill-side,  surrounding  a  natural  mound  improved  by  art 
standing  ready  to  receive  a  shell-keep  like  Cardiff  or  Totnes,  was 
surely  no  work  of  the  Norman.  In  Normandy,  as  in  England, 
the  Norman  commonly  entrenched  himself  on  spots  on  which 
earlier  dwellers  had  entrenched  themselves  before  him.  The  fosse 
at  Montgomery  almost  carries  us  back  to  Badbury  and  Old  Sarum, 
though  we  have  not,  as  there,  fosse  within  fosse,  fencing  in  the 
successive  circles  of  an  impregnable  Ecbatana.  At  least  it  carries 
us  back  to  Arques,  and  the  great  ditch  at  Arques  was  assuredly 
not  the  work  of  that  William  who  defended  it  against  his 
mightier  kinsman  and  namesake.  We  may  feel  sure  that  the  ditch 
of  Montgomery  had  been  dug  and  the  mound  thrown  up  before 
the  days  of  Rolf,  perhaps  before  the  days  of  Caesar.  We  walk 
round  the  rampart,  we  come  down  again  into  the'  crater ,  for  such 
it  is  ;  we  go  down  once  more  into  the  fosse — at  every  step  cursing 
the  growth  of  low  -wood,  which  seems  to  be  thought  an  ornament 
of  primitive  as  ivy  is  of  later  works — and  we  look  in  vain  for 
masonry.  There  are  said  to  be  passages  dug  in  the  hill ;  but  the 
passages,  as  well  as  the  castle  well,  have  been  filled  up,  and  of 
walls  we  see  no  traces.  Can  it  be,  as  some  say,  that  the  fortress 
which  defied  Breton  and  Frenchman  was  a  fortress  of  wood,  some¬ 
thing  not  greatly  advanced  beyond  King  Ida’s  dyke  and  hedge  at 
Bamburgh  P  Or  is  it,  as  others  say,  that,  in  a  land  where  every  scrap 
of  stone  is  sought  after,  the  very  foundations  have  been  grubbed 
up  to  find  materials  for  modern  buildings  P  We  do  not  pretend 
to  decide  the  question — we  might  be  more  inclined  to  try  if  the 
brushwood  were  somewhat  less  thick  ;  we  leave  it  to  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  Clark.  Still  less  do  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  say  who  was 
the  Gomericus  who  gave  his  name  to  the  hill.  Inquirers 
of  a  mystical  turn  have  carried  thither  the  patriarch  Corner,  in 
whom  the  late  Archdeacon  Williams  found  so  happy  a  yokefellow 
for  Homer.  And  if  Gomer  is  once  landed  on  the  hill,  there  need 
be  no  check  on  any  number  of  theories  about  Cimbii,Cymry,  Cim¬ 
merians,  or  anything  of  the  kind.  We  would  only  venture  just  to 
hint  that  to  our  ears  Gomericus  sounds  very  like  a  corruption  of 
some  name  ending  in  a  Teutonic  rio ;  but  we  can  go  no  further  ; 
we  are  not  prepared  with  any  known  eponymous  hero.  But  how¬ 
ever  Montgommery  came  by  its  name,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  no 
place  has  ever  given  its  name  to  a  greater  number  of  places  and 
persons.  Oddly  enough,  the  second  line  of  the  lords  of  Mont¬ 
gommery,  that  of  the  modern  Counts,  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  an  adventurer  from  Scotland  who  bore  the  name  of  the 
place  of  which  he  became  the  owner.  lie  may,  or  he  may  not, 
have  had  the  blood  of  Roger  in  his  veins — that  is  for  Sir  Bernard 
Burke  to  settle — but  however  he  came  by  his  name,  he  must  have 
taken  it,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  Roger’s  fortress.  When  Mont¬ 


gomery  had  become  the  name  of  a  town,  any  number  of  families 
might  take  their  name  from  that  as  from  any  other  town;  still 
every  Montgomery  took  his  name  either  from  the  original  hill  of 
Gomericus  or  from  some  place  which  was  called  after  the  hill _  of 
Gomericus.  Whoever  the  eponymous  hero  was,  he  has  been  sin¬ 
gularly  lucky  in  spreading  his  name  through  many  lands. 


COUNT  DE  MONTALEMBERT  AND  FATHER  HYACINTHE. 

YTE  quoted  at  the  end  of  an  article  last  week  a  few  words 
V  V  from  a  recently  published  letter  of  the  late  Count  de  Monta- 
lembert  to  Dr.  Bollinger.  But  the  position  of  the  writer,  the 
subject  of  his  letter,  and  the  time  when  it  was  written — on  the 
eve  of  the  opening  of  the  Vatican  Council,  and  amid  the  ex¬ 
cruciating  sufferings  which  three  months  afterwards  brought  him 
to  the  grave — combine  to  give  it  an  interest  which  subsequent 
events  have  very  considerably  increased.  It  is  quite  worth  while 
therefore  to  notice  its  contents  a  little  more  fully.  Our  readers 
are  aware  that  Montalembert,  the  “  son  of  the  Crusaders  ”  as  he 
loved  to  call  himself,  was  from  his  earliest  years  a  zealous  and 
even  impassioned  champion  of  the  Church  of  his  birth  and  his 
affections.  In  public  and  in  private  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  life  he  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Catholicism,  as  he  under¬ 
stood  it,  the  whole  energies  of  a  generous  and  impulsive  nature, 
and  his  almost  unrivalled  eloquence  of  tongue  and  pen.  Till 
within  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  would  have  been  universally 
regarded,  by  friend  and  foe  alike,  as  the  foremost  lay  representative 
of  Ultramontane  claims.  And  this  circumstance  necessarily  gives 
a  superadded  force  to  the  comments  on  modern  Ultramontanism 
to  which  we  are  about  to  call  attention.  It  may  indeed  be  objected 
that  when  we  speak  of  a  “  transformation  ”  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Church,  the  real  change  was  in  himself ;  and  no  doubt  there  was  a 
change — perhaps  a  far  greater  change  than  he  was  distinctly  aware 
of — in  his  own  theological  attitude.  But  it  is  at  least  equally  clear 
that  this  alteration  of  view  on  his  own  part  was  caused  partly  by  a 
real  and  very  momentous  change — -or  development,  if  that  word  be 
preferred — in  the  views  of  the  party  with  which  he  had  so  long 
thrown  in  his  lot ;  partly  by  his  gaining  from  prolonged  experi¬ 
ence  a  deeper  insight  into  the  true  character  of  what  had  always 
beeu  their  leading  principles.  It  is  always  somewhat  hazardous  to 
predict  what  those  who  have  gone  from  us  would  have  thought  or 
done  under  the  altered  conditions  of  a  later  day ;  but  yet  we  can 
hardly  be  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  reaction  which  had  been 
going  on  in  Montalembert’s  mind  during  the  later  years  of  his  life 
would  have  acquired  a  fresh  intensity  had  he  survived  to  witness 
the  issue  and  results  of  the  Vatican  Synod.  We  have  ourselves  had 
something  to  say  on  this  subject,  in  our  review  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s 
inadequate  Life  of  the  great  Frenchman.  The  estimate  which  he 
has  left  on  record  of  the  situation  when  the  Council  opened 
leaves  little  room  for  doubting  that.  But  it  is  time  to  give  our 
readers  a  sketch  of  the  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Ddllinger,  under 
date  of  November  7,  1869,  which  has  just  been  printed  in  the 
Deutsche  Merkur,  the  organ  of  the  German  Old  Catholics.  And 
in  doing  so  we  would  specially  direct  attention  to  the  way  in  which 
the  names  of  certain  distinguished  prelates — of  whom  the  writer 
would  have  had  to  speak  very  differently  now— are  introduced 
into  the  document.  If  they  ever  deign  to  cast  an  eye  on  what 
their  present  theory  must  compel  them  to  treat  as  an  heretical 
organ,  we  will  do  them  the  justice  to  believe  that  they  will 
scarcely  read  without  a  blush  of  conscious  shame.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  thus  forcibly  reminded  how  the  limbo  of  good  in¬ 
tentions  has  been  paved  with  our  forgotten  engagements  and  broken 
vows. 

Montalembert  begins  by  saying  that  he  writes  at  the  urgent 
request  of  Bishop  Dupanloup  of  Orleans  to  entreat  Ddllinger  to 
come  to  the  Council,  apparently  in  the  capacity  of  theological  ad¬ 
viser  to  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg,  “  who  had  made  a  point  with 
the  Roman  authorities  of  his  being  present.”  lie  therefore  writes, 
in  spite  of  his  great  weakness,  “  with  a  voice  which  already  comes, 
as  it  were,  from  the. other  world.”  He  says  that  he  is  alive  in  his 
coffin,  and  contemplates  from  thence,  “with  the  disinterestedness 
and  impartiality  of  one  who  is  already  dead  to  what  passes  in  the 
world,  and  can  speak  therefore  with  the  same  authority  to  those 
who  will  listen.”  So  keenlj'  does  he  feel  on  the  subject  that,  were 
it  possible  for  him,  as  a  mere  layman,  to  be  present  at  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  he  would  try  to  drag  himself  to  Rome  though  he  perished  on 
the  road,  “  to  protest  against  the  vile  things  ( bassesses )  which  are 
to  be  brought  forward  there,  and  may  even  prevail  - — as  in  fact 
they  did  prevail.  But,  as  he  cannot  go  himself,  he  entreats  his 
friend  Ddllinger,  “  indisputably  the  first  man  in  the  German 
Church,”  to  devote  his  priceless  gifts  to  the  cause  of  the  truth 
and  Church  of  God  at  this  crisis  of  her  extremest  peril.  As 
he  has  himself  stood  almost  alone  in  the  fearful  ( affreux ) 
Corps  Legislatif  of  the  Second  Empire,  so  his  friend  should  not 
shrink  from  offering  in  the  Vatican  Synod  an  independent 
homage  to  truth  and  justice.  The  force  of  the  comparison  will 
not  escape  our  readers.  It  would  be  very  wrong  for  Ddllinger 
“  to  offer  a  culpable  resistance  to  the  illustrious  prelates  who 
have  called  him  to  their  side,”  and  who  have  since  conspired  to 
anathematize  him.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  “  the  great  Newman  ” 
will  also  accept  the  invitation  of  Bishop  Dupanloup  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  as  his  theologian.  We  can  hardly  wonder  that  neither  Dr. 
Ddllinger  nor  Dr.  Newman  cared  to  burn  their  fingers  in  a  hopeless 
attempt  to  subdue  brute  force  with  moral  and  material  weapons. 
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And  then  follows  the  startling  passage,  part  of  which  we  ex¬ 
tracted  last  week,  hut  which  is  well  worth  reproducing  in 

full : — 

You  admire  much,  no  doubt,  the  Bishop  of  Orleans  ;  but  you  would 
admire  him  much  more  if  you  could  but  fancy  to  yourself  the  abyss  of 
idolatry  into  which  the  French  clergy  have  fallen,  and  which  surpasses 
anything  that  ever  could  have  been  imagined  in  the  days  of  my  youth, 
or  in  the  times  of  Frayssinous  and  Lamennais.  Poor  Mgr.  Maret  is  treated 
as  a  heretic  and  apostate  b}'  the  lowest  of  our  curds,  for  having  set  forth  the 
most  moderate  opinions  in  a  language  full  of  gentleness  and  charity. 
Of  all  the  mysteries  presented  by  the  history  of  the  Church,  I  know 
none  that  surpasses  or  equals  this  transformation,  so  rapid  and  complete, 
of  the  French  Catholic  Church,  into  a  basse-cour  de  V anti-camera  da 
Vatican. 

And  the  letter  closes,  as  it  begins,  with  the  assurance  that 
“  the  writer  is  lying  in  his  death  agony,  without  hope  or 
desire  of  recovery,  sadly  and  slowly  wasting  away.’"’  Some 
years  earlier,  at  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Malines,  Mon- 
talembert  had  made  a  protest  in  defence  of  liberty  of 
conscience  which  gave  marked  offence  at  Rome,  and  to  the 
entire  Romanizing  party  throughout  the  Church.  In  a  later 
deliverance  he  spoke  in  language  which  Pius  IX.  condemned 
bitterly,  to  resent  and  punish — so  far  as  in  him  lay — after  the 
writer’s  death,  of  “  the  idol  of  the  Vatican.”  This  dying  letter  of 
his  to  Dr.  Dollinger  cannot  therefore  he  put  aside  as  a  mere  sudden 
outburst  of  spleen,  or  disappointment,  or  nervous  irritability ;  it 
conveys  the  grave  and  deliberate  expression — wrung  from  him  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  soul  at  the  condition  of  the  Church  he  had  so 
faithfully  served  and  so  fondly  loved — of  his  final  and  most  fixed 
convictions.  Had  he  lived  to  see  “  the  illustrious  prelates  ” 
Dupanloup  and  Schwarzenherg  tamely  succumb,  after  going  through 
the  idle  forms  of  an  ineffectual  protest,  to  the  very  “  basenesses  ” 
against  which  they  called  Dollinger  to  contend,  and  reject  him  as 
a  heretic  for  himself  adhering  to  his  convictions  ;  had  he  seen  Mgr. 
Maret  “  efface  ”  under  similar  pressure  the  very  moderate  opinions 
he  had  so  gently  and  charitably  maintained,  his  cup  of  bitterness 
would  indeed  have  overflowed.  lie  was  spared  what  to  his  trustful 
and  generous  nature  would  have  been  a  painful  surprise,  but  be 
lived  long  enough  to  leave  on  record  the  matured  judgment  of  the 
ablest  and  most  single-minded  of  recent  Ultramontanes  on  the 
spirit  and  policy  of  Ultramontanism. 

We  pass  by  a  natural  transition  from  the  testimony  of  one  who 
hut  six  years  ago  was  the  leading  layman  to  him  who  at  the  same 
period  was  the  most  popular  and  brilliant  preacher  of  the  French 
Church.  Montalembert  has  carried  his  passionate  protest  to  the 
grave ;  Father  Hyacinthe  has  lived  to  translate  his  words  into  action. 
That  his  discretion  has  always  been  equal  to  his  zeal  and  transparent 
sincerity  we  are  certainly  very  far  from  maintaining.  We  were  not 
alone  in  denouncing  at  the  first  what  appeared,  and  still  appears, 
to  us  the  conspicuous  unwisdom,  to  say  the  least,  of  one  of  the 
earliest  incidents  of  his  new  career.  Waiving  all  question  of  the 
expediency,  or  even  the  moral  lawfulness,  of  the  Roman  rule  of 
compulsory  celibacy,  it  was  an  obvious  mistake  for  a  monk  and 
priest,  who  was  doubly  pledged  to  the  observance  of  that  rule,  to 
begin  his  career  as  a  reformer  by  violating  it.  And  it  is  clear 
that  he  has  seriously  impaired  his  influence  by  doing  so.  But, 
having  said  thus  much,  we  are  bound  to  add  that  he  has  shown 
throughout  a  directness  and  singleness  of  purpose  as  far  removed 
from  selfishness  as  from  personal  vanity  or  ambition.  The  flimsiest 
pretence  of  submission  to  the  Vatican  dogmas  would  have  been 
eagerly  accepted,  and  he  might  still  have  heentheidol  of  the  admiring 
thousands  who  for  years  had  hung  with  rapture  on  his  every  syllable 
delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  Notre  Dame.  Of  course  his  professions 
would  have  been  only  skin-deep,  hut  does  any  one  imagine  that  those 
of  the  illustrious  personages  to  whom  Montalembert  refers  were 
anything  more  P  Then  again,  after  sacrificing  to  his  conscience  the 
high  position  he  had  won  for  himself  in  the  Church,  he  might  have 
attained  a  considerable,  if  not  an  equal,  reputation  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  sect.  And  tbis  is  precisely  wbat  both  his  assailants  and 
many  of  his  new  admirers  predicted  for  him.  But  here  again  con¬ 
science  interposed,  and  he  refused  by  any  act  of  his  own  to  re¬ 
pudiate  the  Church  which  he  desired  not  to  overthrow,  hut  to 
reform  from  within,  and  would  not  become  the  founder  of  a  se$t. 
There  was  therefore  no  work  or  position  possible  to  him  in  France, 
and  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  so-called  Liberal  Catholics 
in  Geneva.  But  in  doing  so  he  expressly  stipulated  that  the  reform 
to  be  carried  out  should  be  “  Christian,  Catholic,  and  Liberal — 
Christian  as  adhering  to  positive  and  revealed  Christianity ; 
Catholic  as  adhering  to  traditional  and  historical  Catholicism, 
but  without  the  absolutism  of  Rome;  Liberal  as  abstaining 
from  all  measures  of  oppression  towards  the  Ultramontane 
Catholics.”  His  terms  wTere  accepted,  and  he  came  to  Geneva, 
but  he  soon  discovered  that,  “  instead  of  a  Church  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  State,  there  was  to  he  a  Church  set  up  and  im¬ 
posed  by  it,”  and  ruled  by  a  Chamber  composed  mainly  of  Cal¬ 
vinists,  Deists,  and  sceptics.  To  this  he  strongly  objected,  but 
ultimately  be  was  induced  against  his  better  judgment  to  take  an 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  “  organic  law,”  for  which  he  expresses  his 
deep  regret  in  the  Discourses  on  “  the  Catholic  Church  in  Switz¬ 
erland  ”  which  he  has  just  published,  and  which  he  more  publicly 
retracted  by  resigning  his  post,  thus  again  sacrificing  his  temporal 
interests  and  reputation  to  the  call  of  conscience.  He  explains  in 
these  Discourses  the  system  which  he  there  rejects  as  Erastian,  and 
which  he  declines  to  recognize  as  a  Christian  and  Catholic  Church 
at  all ;  “  an  establishment  governed  by  ecclesiastical  Councils  in 
which  may  sit  men  who  openly  profess  to  hold  a  different  moral 
or  doctrinal  belief  from  that  of  the  Church.”  He  can  neither 


accept  nor  comprehend  the  principle  “  which  permits  the  same 
man  to  he  in  his  daily  life  an  atheist  or  deist,  and  to  become  or¬ 
thodox  on  a  particular  day  and  in  a  particular  room,  ad  hoc,  and 
there  to  pronounce  censures  on  the  heretical  priest  whose 
only  crime  consists  in  sharing  the  unbelief  without  emu¬ 
lating  the  prudence  of  his  judge.”  He  goes  on  to  avow 
his  firm  adherence  to  the  Catholic  doctrines  and  sacraments 
under  the  guidance  of  an  Episcopate  holding  in  lineal  succession 
from  the  Apostles,  and  as  regards  the  sacraments  he  especially  insists 
that,  while  the  worship  of  the  Father  must  he  in  spirit  and  in 
truth,  yet,  as  the  Word  was  made  Flesh,  so  the  Christian  worship 
has  assumed  a  bodily  form  which  addresses  and  consecrates  all  our 
faculties  and  our  bodily  senses.  “  If  this  be  magic,  it  is  the  magic 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  I  am  not  ashamed  of  it.”  He  proceeds,  in 
a  passage  which  we  have  no  room  to  extract,  but  which  will  be  of 
great  interest  to  his  Anglican  readers,  to  state  his  view  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  “  Anglo-Saxon  Church  ”  both  in  England  and  America, 
of  whose  valid  orders  he  entertains  no  doubt — citing  Lingard  and 
Bossuet,  as  well  as  more  reeent  authorities — though  he  considers 
the  Thirty-nine  Articles  a  “  distressing  ”  bequest  of  the  Calvinistic 
teaching  prevalent  under  Edward  VI.,  “which  it  is  as  difficult 
to  efface  as  to  mistake.”  But  he  appeals  against  it  to  “those 
two  inaccessible  fortresses,  the  Prayer  Book  and  the  hier¬ 
archy,”  wherein  lies  the  true  cohesive  force  which  hinds  toge¬ 
ther  the  Episcopal  Church  in  one.  It  is  clear  from  the  whole  tone 
of  these  Discourses  that  Father  Hyacinthe  has  remained  time  to 
the  opinions  he  has  all  along  professed,  even  at  his  own  cost.  He 
may  have  been,  and  we  think  has  been,  often  very  indiscreet,  but 
there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  he  has  been  otherwise  than  per¬ 
fectly  straightforward  and  sincere.  And  it  is  clear  that  his  belief 
is  still  not  only  definitely  Christian,  hut  definitely  Catholic— we 
might  even  say  Roman  Catholic,  if  that  term  had  not  come  to  he 
considered  almost  synonymous  with  Ultramontane.  He  would 
devote  his  energies  to  make  his  Church  what  Montalembert  would 
have  desired  to  see  it.  How  far  such  an  enterprise  has  any  promise 
of  success  is  too  wide  a  question  to  he  raised  here.  That  it  has 
long  been,  and  still  is,  the  cherished  ideal  of  some  of  the  keenest 
intellects  and  noblest  natures  trained  within  the  Roman  fold,  is  a 
notorious  and  not  unimportant  fact. 


A  NEW  PROFESSION. 

SOME  letters  have  appeared  lately  in  the  Morning  Post  under 
the  seductive  title  of  “  A  New  Profession,”  which,  however, 
contain  a  proposal  which  has  been  often  made  before.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  men  of  position  and  reputation  should  undertake  the 
duties  of  trustees  as  a  profession,  and  charge  a  commission  upon 
the  value  of  the  estate  entrusted  to  them.  It  is  objected  to  this 
proposal  that  the  rules  of  .what  has  hitherto  been  called  the  Court 
of  Chancery  do  not  allow  trustees  to  charge  any  commission  or 
other  reward  for  their  services;  hut  it  might  he  answered 
that  that  Court  often  undertakes  to  do  the  duties  of  trustees 
for  them,  and  under  the  Judicature  Act  that  Court  will  hence¬ 
forth  charge  a  commission  on  the  value  of  the  estates  which 
it  administers.  It  might  seem  reasonable,  therefore,  to  allow 
trustees  to  do  that  which  the  Court  will  do.  The  truth  is 
that  when  an  estate  is  large  and  the  trusts  complicated,  trustees 
cannot  satisfactorily  perform  their  duties,  and  testators,  knowing 
this,  sometimes  direct  that  their  estates  shall  he  wound  up  in 
court,  using  a  machinery  rather  administrative  than  judicial,  which 
is  excellently  adapted  for  the  purpose.  If  men  of  position  and 
reputation  could  and  would  do  this  business  as  well  as  the  Court 
does  it,  we  should  say  that  they  would  he  cheaply  remunerated 
by  a  commission.  But  we  know  only  too  well  that  this  proposed 
Association  would  go  the  same  way  as  many  others.  The  men  of 
position  and  reputation  would  be  merely  ornamental  figures,  which 
would  he  manipulated  by  a  clever  secretary,  who  might  or  might 
not  be  honest.  "We  are  told  that  in  this  new  profession  the  pos¬ 
session  of  capital  would  he  of  less  importance  than  perfect  trust¬ 
worthiness  and  acknowledged  integrity;  and  if  so,  what  a  delightful 
profession  it  would  he !  Unfortunately,  when  a  great  fraud  is  com¬ 
mitted,  the  perpetrator  generally  is  a  man  whose  trustworthiness  has 
been  considered  perfect,  and  whose  integrity  no  one  would  have 
ventured  to  dispute.  With  every  respect  for  moral  qualities  in  a 
man,  we  think  that  invested  capital  is  a  better  security  for  the 
conduct  of  a  director.  It  is  proposed,  however,  that  a  few  men  of 
this  kind,  forming  themselves  into  a  public  company,  of  which  they 
would  he  both  directors  and  shareholders,  should  publicly  announce 
themselves  to  intending  testators  as  prepared  to  undertake  the 
duties  of  professional  trustees.  Their  duties  would  consist  in  re¬ 
ceiving  and  taking  charge  of  monies,  deeds,  and  securities,  in  pro¬ 
viding  for  their  conversion  into  cash,  and  for  investment  and 
distribution.  They  would  supervise  the  proceedings  of  their 
solicitor,  and  sign  whatever  deeds  or  documents  might  be  presented 
to  them  “  precisely  as  trustees  now  do.”  There  could  hardly  be  a 
more  accurate  description  of  the  proceedings  of  an  ordinary  Board 
of  Directors,  if  only  for  solicitor  you  read  secretary.  Get  a  lord, 
a  rear-admiral,  and  two  or  three  gentlemen  who  live  in  a  “  house  ” 
or  “  hall,”  and  add  briefless  barristers  at  discretion,  to  form  your 
Board.  It  would  be  convenient  that  the  secretary  should  be  a 
solicitor  or  barrister ;  but  this  would  not  he  necessary,  because,  as 
a  learned  judge  once  said,  a  man  may  he  honest  without  being  a 
lawyer,  and  the  great  feature  of  this  Association  would  be 
character.  Intending  testators  would  go  to  their  graves  in  peace 
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after  haying-  in  effect  appointed  a  lord  and  a  rear-admiral  to  he 
their  executors.  There  might  even  he  a  duke  or  an  earl  for 
president  of  the  Association,  and  that  would  be  almost  equal  to 
knowing  that  a  coronetted  carriage  would  follow  one  to  the  ceme¬ 
tery,  which  would  he  a  great  comfort  in  one’s  last  moments.  These 
high-minded  directors  would  not  have  to  look  solely  to  the  widows’ 
and  the  orphans’  thanks  for  their  reward ;  for  there  would  he 
the  commission  already  mentioned,  and  also  profits  on  loans.  If 
ordinary  trustees  lend  money  on  mortgage,  their  solicitor  charges 
costs  against  the  borrower,  but  this  Association  would  have  a 
solicitor  working  at  a  fixed  salary,  which  would  be  more  than  paid 
by  the  commission  they  would  charge  on  the  advance.  There 
would  be  room,  says  the  enthusiastic  author  of  this  project,  in  every 
town  in  England  for  many  such  Boards  of  Trustees,  where  the  best 
known  and  most  trusted  men  of  the  place  would  find  honourable 
and  lucrative  employment. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  proposals  of  this  kind  crop  up  from  time 
to  time,  and  it  may  be  enough  to  say  in  reference  to  the  hist,  that 
sufficient  opportunities  for  swindling  under  the  cloak  of  respect¬ 
ability  exist  already.  A  more  hopeful  plan  would  be  that  of 
what  have  been  called  “  official  trustees  ’’  forming  a  branch  of  the 
public  service,  and  giving  a  national  guarantee  for  the  funds 
entrusted  to  them.  This  would  be,  in  effect,  an  extension  of  the 
system  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  large  estates  to  small  ones, 
and  such  a  system  would  be  capable  of  being  worked  by  the  sort 
of  men  who  have  been  appointed  chief  clerks  in  Chancery.  An 
experienced  solicitor  could  dispose  of  almost  all  the  questions  which 
would  arise,  and  upon  legal  points  of  difficulty  there  might  be  a 
higher  authority  like  the  judge  in  Chancery  to  refer  to.  There 
could  not  be  much  question  as  to  the  public  utility  of  such  an 
office,  provided  it  could  be  made  to  pay.  Another  proposal  of  the 
same  kind  was,  as  we  learn  from  another  letter  in  the  Morning 
Post ,  submitted  to  Parliament  by  the  South  Sea  Company  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  They  proposed  that  a  Company  should  be 
formed  for  the  execution  of  trusts,  and  that  South  Sea  stock  to 
the  amount  of  500,000/.  should  be  set  apart  as  a  guarantee  fund.  It 
is  evident  that  this  plan  was  much  more  likely  to  be  approved  by  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  than  one  in  which  grand  talk  about  trust¬ 
worthiness  and  integrity  was  offered  as  a  substitutefor  capital,  and  the 
South  Sea  Company  further  proposed  that  their  “  fine  premises  in 
Threadneedle  Street  ’’  should  be  converted  into  offices  for  the  new 
business.  But  the  plan  was  rejected,  as  we  are  told,  by  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  the  curious  reason  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  did  not 
sanction  the  remuneration  of  trustees  ;  so  it  seems  to  have  been 
assumed  by  the  lawyers  who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill  that 
the  rules  of  equity  must  control  even  the  course  of  legislation.  If 
any  such  plan  were  brought  forward  now,  and  Parliamentary 
sanction  were  desired  for  it,  we  do  not  think  that  sanction  would 
be  refused  on  the  ground  which  seems  to  have  been  taken  in 
1853;  for  although  Parliament  has  put  equity  above  law,  it  is 
not  likely  to  put  equity  above  itself.  The  notion  of  a  guarantee 
fund  of  stock  which  might  still  be  transferred,  but  subject  to 
making  good  the  guarantee,  was,  so  far  as  we  know,  peculiar  to  the 
South  Sea  project.  Whether  such  a  stock  would  have  been  saleable, 
and  at  what  price,  were  questions  which  would  only  have  concerned  the 
holders. 

All  such  proposals  have  at  least  this  recommendation,  that  they 
offer  a  means  of  escape  from  a  serious  difficulty  of  our  time. 
Dickens  makes  one  of  his  characters  descant  upon  the  absurdity  of 
England’s  expecting  that  every  man  would  do  his  duty,  and  it  is 
even  more  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  every  trustee  will  do  that 
which  the  claims  of  friendship  and  the  rules  of  courts  of  equity 
combine  to  require  from  him.  A  man  of  ordinary  capacity,  with 
his  own  affairs  to  attend  to,  cannot  undertake  matters  which 
require  the  skill  and  knowledge  of  a  lawyer  and  a  man  of  business. 
Ladies  are  apt  to  worry  their  trustees  about  investments,  expecting 
as  a  general  rule  five  per  cent,  or  more  on  unexceptionable  security. 
But  that  annoyance  may  be  avoided  by  having  the  line  clearly 
drawn  in  the  deed  and  keeping  to  it.  A  trust  fund,  consisting  of 
stock  or  money  invested  on  mortgage  of  property  of  ample  value, 
need  not  give  much  trouble;  but  suppose  that  a  lady  is  entitled  to 
a  share  in  the  residuary  estate  of  her  father,  and  perhaps  also 
of  her  mother's  father.  Questions  may  arise  beyond  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  a  trustee,  and  if  he  is  to  take  the  answers  to  them  on 
trust  from  a  co-trustee  or  the  family  solicitor  his  position  is  not 
comfortable.  In  moments  of  low  spirits  he  is  sure  to  fancy  that 
he  may  be  under  a  liability  which  will  bring  his  own  family  to 
ruin.  But  suppose  the  lady  who  is  entitled  to  these  shares  in  two 
estates  is  engaged  to  be  married,  how  is  she  to  find  trustees  ?  Is 
she  to  wait  until  the  estates  of  her  father  and  her  grandfather  have 
been  ascertained  and  divided  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  its  sub¬ 
stitute  under  the  new  system  P  It  is  sometimes  thought  hard  that 
ardent  lovers  should  be  kept  waiting  while  a  marriage  settlement 
is  being  prepared,  but  this  lady  and  her  intended  husband  would 
have  to  wait  until  a  suit  in  Chancery  reached  its  end,  and  even  if  it 
be  called  an  action  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  that  will  not  make 
it  move  much  faster.  Sometimes  one  of  the  trustees  may  be  a  soli¬ 
citor,  and  it  is  common  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  settlement  or  will 
creating  the  trust  authorizing  him  to  make  professional  charges  for 
business  done  by  him  as  trustee.  Underthisarrangementthesolicitor- 
trustee  usually  guides  his  colleagues  pretty  much  as  the  secretary 
to  the  proposed  Board  would  be  likely  to  guide  the  directors,  and 
if  in  either  case  there  be  honesty,  all  is  well.  It  would  not,  how¬ 
ever,  be  very  difficult  for  a  solicitor,  in  combination  with  a 
surveyor,  to  induce  his  co-trustees  to  advance  money  on  property 
of  illusory  value,  and  this  is  what  we  should  expect  to  happen 


in  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  men  of  trustworthiness 
and  integrity,  having,  if  possible,  handles  to  their  names. 
Ladies  and  clergymen  might,  although  they  will  not,  avoid 
taking  share  in  Companies,  but  they  cannot  well  do  without 
trustees,  and  this  proposal  amounts  to  putting  a  Company  in  place 
of  ordinary  trustees.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  trustees  fre¬ 
quently  act  as  guardians  of  children,  and  in  what  are  called 
“  heavy  cases  ”  they  usually  obtain  directions  from  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  An  interesting  branch  of  the  “  new  profession”  would 
be  the  superintendence  of  the  education  of  children,  and  the 
management  of  boys  and  girls  almost,  but  not  quite,  grown  up. 
The  Court  of  Chancery  could,  if  necessary,  commit  the  audacious 
suitor  of  one  of  its  wards  to  prison,  but  the  proposed  Board  would 
have  to  rely  on  what  some  schoolmasters  call  “  moral  suasion,” 
and  with  highly  respectable  and  perhaps  elderly  directors  on  one 
side,  and  a  young  handsome  and  urgent  lover  on  the  other,  we  can 
guess  what  a  girl  of  eighteen  would  do.  “  The  best  known  and 
j  most  trusted  men  ”  of  any  town  may  for  the  present  occupy  them¬ 
selves  with  levying  and  expending  rates  for  drainage  and  other 
purposes  connected  with  public  health,  or  they  may  act  as 
|  guardians  of  the  poor  or  magistrates.  The  last  thing  to 
be  expected  from  the  “  new  profession  ”  is  an  income,  but 
as  law  reforms  are  just  now  in  fashion,  the  position  of  trustees 
under  our  legal  system  may  come  in  for  its  share  of  notice. 
A  recent  aggravation  of  the  burden  of  trustee-ship  has  been 
j  caused  by  colonial  securities,  in  which  many  marriage  settle¬ 
ments  now  allow  trust  funds  to  be  invested.  The  colonies,  for 
reasons  unintelligible  to  us,  make  their  bonds  payable  to  bearer, 

(  so  that  a  dishonest  trustee  might  convert  them  into  cash,  and  it 
cannot  be  expected  that  in  such  a  matter  one  trustee  should  trust 
another.  But  if  two  or  three  trustees  agree  to  deposit  colonial 
bonds  at  a  bank,  there  is  still  the  risk  of  loss  under  circumstances 
i  which  would  impose  no  responsibility  on  the  banker.  Then,  again, 
the  trust  property  may  consist  of  leasehold  houses,  in  respect 
of  which  remote  and  incalculable  liabilities  may  exist.  An 
ordinary  trustee  can  scarcely  understand  the  provisions  of  the 
will  or  settlement  which  he  has  to  fulfil,  and  it  is  hard  that  he 
should  have  to  take  legal  advice  upon  it  at  his  own  expense.  At 
the  same  time,  if  he  charges  a  lawryer’s  bill  against  the  trust  estate, 
the  parties  interested  in  it  are  certain  to  abuse  him.  Indeed,  what- 
ever  he  does  he  is  pretty  certain  to  earn  the  undying  hatred  of  the 
beneficiaries.  What  used  to  be  called  “  throwing  the  estate  into 
Chancery  ”  was  often  the  best  thing  to  do  with  it  if  it  were  of 
large  amount ;  and  it  might  be  possible  to  devise  a  simpler  and 
cheaper  system  of  the  same  kind  for  small  estates.  If  this  cannot 
be  done,  trustees  must  continue  to  bear  their  troubles  as  they  have 
been  used  to  do. 


PEACHUM  AND  LOCKIT. 

WE  regret  to  observe  that  there  has  recently  been  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  misunderstanding  between  two  great  organs  of  public 
opinion,  our  own  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  New  York  Herald. 
There  has  always  been  something  very  touching  in  the  mutual 
sympathy  and  affection  of  this  worthy  pair.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
has  taken  every  opportunity  of  honouring  the  Herald  with  that 
imitation  which  is  said  to  be  the  sincerest  flattery,  and  the  Herald, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  watched  the  efforts  of  its  young  pupil  with 
an  air  of  paternal  benevolence.  There  is  perhaps  something  in  the 
atmosphere  of  English  society  which  has  prevented  the  Telegraph 
from  altogether  soaring  to  those  heights  of  rowdy  sensationalism 
on  w-hich  the  New  York  Herald  habitually  disports,  but  various 
incidents  in  its  career  attest  a  spirit  of  eager  emulation. 
A  sort  of  rapprochement  between  these  two  papers  has  thus  been 
gradually  establishing  itself  for  some  years  past ;  and  when  it 
became  known  that  the  proprietor  of  the  New  York  Herald  was 
making  arrangements  for  sending  Mr.  Stanley  back  to  Africa,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  proposed  that  it  should  be  a  joint 
expedition,  of  which  they  should  share  on  equal  terms  the  expenses 
and  results.  The  American  journalist  has  since  explained,  in  a 
penitential  mood,  the  reason  why  he  was  weak  enough  to  enter 
into  this  compact.  It  has  always,  we  are  assured,  been  the  policy 
of  the  New  York  Herald  to  do  its  own  work  in  its  own  way  and 
on  its  own  responsibility,  and  after  its  painful  experience  on  this 
occasion,  that  will  henceforth  be  a  principle  from  which  it  will 
never  depart.  There  were,  however,  “  various  considerations  in¬ 
volved  in  this  expedition  ”  to  which  the  Herald  was  not  insensible. 
Dr.  Livingstone  was  a  Britisher,  the  people  of  England  had 
behaved  civilly  to  Mr.  Stanley,  and  the  Daily  Telegraph  was  an 
old  friend.  Just  at  that  time  the  New  York  Herald  felt  in  a  kindly 
mood  to  the  old  country,  and  it  is  acknowledged  that  it  was  perhaps 
“  unconsciously  influenced  by  the  era  of  good  feeling  which  poets 
and  clergymen  had  been  anticipating  in  this  centennial  time.”  The 
truth  is,  that  for  the  moment  the  genial  sentimentality  of  the 
Herald  got  the  better  of  it.  “  Some  idea  of  the  effect  upon  the 
popular  imagination  of  the  American  and  the  English  flags  going- 
together  at  the  head  of  a  journalistic  expedition  of  discovery  into 
the  heart  of  the  mysterious,  unknown,  and  ever-interesting  con¬ 
tinent  may  have  naturally  arisen  in  our  mind.”  All  these  in¬ 
fluences  disposed  the  New  York  Herald  to  do  England  a  good 
turn ;  and  accordingly  it  agreed  with  the  Daily  Telegraph  that 
they  should  together  pay  the  cost  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  expedition,  and 
publish  simultaneously  in  their  respective  countries  any  letters 
which  he  sent  home.  This  bargain  being  solemnly  signed  and 
sealed,  Mr.  Stanley  went  his  way,  and  in  due  time  despatches 
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arrived  from  him.  As  it  happens,  London  lies  in  the  line  of  com¬ 
munication  between  Africa  and  New  York,  and  it  had  been 
arranged,  as  the  most  convenient  course,  that  Mr.  Stanley’s 
manuscript  should  go  in  the  first  instance  to  the  London  agent 
of  the  Herald,  who  should  send  it  to  the  Daily  Telegraph  office, 
that  it  should  then  be  put  in  type,  and  proofs  sent  to  New  York, 
and  that  the  publication  of  the  article  should  bo  delayed  on  this 
side  until  it  could  at  the  same  time  appear  on  the  other. 

This  seemsaveryfair  and  honestarrangement,and  one  which  might 
very  easily  have  been  carried  out.  Judge,  however,  of  the  surprise 
and  dismay  of  the  New  York  Herald  when  it  discovered  that  the 
first  news  of  the  joint  expedition  had  been  published  to  the  world 
in  the  Daily  Telegraph  while  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Stanley’s  letters 
were  still  on  their  way  across  the  ocean.  It  is  true  that  the  Daily 
Telegraph  kept  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear,  for  it  religiously 
refrained  from  printing  Mr.  Stanley’s  letters  in  extemo  until  they  had 
reached  New  York,  but  it  broke  the  promise  in  the  sense,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  sucked  the  orange  before  it  passed  it  on.  In  other  words, 
it  seized  the  opportunity  of  being  beforehand  with  its  partner  by 
publishing  a  flaming  announcement  that  important  despatches  had 
been  received  from  their  correspondent,  and  cunningly  inserting  in 
this  announcement  the  gist  of  the  forthcoming  letters.  The  New 
York  Herald  was  of  course  greatly  shocked.  “  We  cannot,”  it 
said,  “  characterize  the  singular  course  of  our  ally  in  this  matter 
as  anything  short  of  a  breach  of  faith.  In  printing  the  substance 
of  Mr.  Stanley’s  letters  in  its  issue  of  the  29th  ult.,  the  London 
Telegraph  forgot  both  the  courtesy  it  had  experienced  at  our  hands 
and  the  sacredness  due  to  a  compact  solemnly  and  earnestly  agreed 
upon.”  It  was  not  so  much  the  loss  of  the  news,  as  the  blow 
which  was  struck  at  its  faith  in  human  nature,  that  affected  the 
Herald;  and  that  sensitive  and  high-minded  journal  now  vows 
that  never  will  it  trust  anybody  in  this  way  again.  There  is  a 
familiar  proverb  about  honour  among  a  certain  class  of  people 
where  it  is  not  much  expected,  but  if  a  paper  like  the  Daily 
Telegraph  is  capable  of  taking  a  base  advantage  of  a  paper  with 
which  it  has  so  many  ties  of  sentiment  and  association  as  the  New 
York  Herald,  there  can  no  longer  be  any  kind  of  confidence  be¬ 
tween  man  and  man.  Henceforth,  exclaims  the  heart-broken 
Herald,  “  peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations; 
entangling  alliances  with  none.”  Of  course,  the  Daily  Telegraph 
could  not  allow  these  aspersions  to  pass  without  answer,  but  it  has 
preferred  to  do  so  privately,  and  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to 
trouble  its  own  readers  with  any  reference  to  the  painful  suspicions 
to  which  it  is  exposed.  However,  the  Herald  has  printed  the 
correspondence,  which  it  no  doubt  finds  quite  as  good  copy  in  its 
way  as  Mr.  Stanley’s  letters.  The  explanation  is,  it  seems,  that 
the  editorial  article  in  which  Mr.  Stanley’s  despatches  were  boiled 
down  “  was  written  and  published  in  the  absence  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  and  through  a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
writer.”  Upon  this  the  Herald  justly  remarks  that  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  “  the  possibility  of  such  an  occur¬ 
rence  would  have  been  carefully  and  effectually  guarded  against,” 
and  it  'is  not  surprised  that  the  proprietor  of  the  Telegraph, 
while  expressing  regret  at  the  unfortunate  oversight,  should 
“fully  justify  the  comments  made  by  the  Herald  on  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  objectionable  editorial.”  And  then  it  hand¬ 
somely  pardons  the  offender.  “  We  accept  his  explanation  as 
satisfactory,  and  acquit  him  of  any  intentional  bad  faith  in  the 
matter.”  And  so  the  quarrel  ends.  “Brother,  brother,  we  are 
both  in  the  wrong.”  “  ’Tis  our  mutual  interest,”  says  Peachum, 
“  ’tis  for  the  interest  of  the  world,  we  should  agree.  If  I  said 
anything,  brother,  to  the  prejudice  of  your  character,  I  ask 
pardon.”  To  complete  the  story  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  while 
the  New  York  Herald  was  raging  about  the  fraud  which  it  said 
was  practised  on  it  by  its  partner,  it  had  taken  the  characteristic 
precaution  of  obtaining  for  its  own  use  an  abstract  of  the  letters 
which  had  been  made  by  the  agent  before  they  were  handed  over 
to  the  Telegraph.  It  is  in  Jonathan  Wild,  if  we  remember 
rightly,  that  one  character  cheats  at  cards  while  the  victim  picks 
the  cheat’s  pocket  of  his  winnings. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe,  not  only  the  way  in  which  these 
congenial  newspapers  deal  with  each  other,  but  the  character  of 
the  expedition  for  which  they  are  responsible.  It  is  no  doubt  an 
ingenious  development  of  newspaper  enterprise  that  Special  Corre¬ 
spondents  should  be  employed,  not  merely  to  report  contemporary 
history,  but  to  manufacture  it ;  but  it  is  a  plan  which  may  be 
attended  with  some  dangers.  In  the  present  instance  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  geographical  science  by  itself  would  sufficiently 
stimulate  “the  popular  imagination  ”  which  such  papers  keep  steadily 
in  view  ;  and  it  is  necessary  therefore,  in  order  to  cultivate  a  circu¬ 
lation  which  will  repay  expenses,  that  the  records  of  travel  should 
be  spiced  with  something  more  exciting.  The  chief  feature 
of  Mr.  Stanley’s  narrative  down  to  the  present  time  is  the 
(as  it  would  seem)  large  and  unnecessary  loss  of  life  which  has 
been  involved  in  his  journey.  He  has  apparently  been,  to  say  the 
least,  injudicious  in  the  management  of  his  men,  and  also  in  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  natives,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  his  track 
has  been  marked  by  almost  continuous  bloodshed.  No  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  same  duration  has  ever  cost  so  much  life.  Mr.  Stanley 
has  no  doubt  already  proved  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  but  whether 
he  possesses  the  prudence  and  discretion  needed  for  the  direction 
of  such  an  expedition  as  that  placed  under  his  absolute  command 
may  reasonably  be  doubted.  It  was  not  in  this  dashing,  offhand 
way  that  Livingstone  or  other  great  travellers  accomplished  their 
tedious  and  patient  labours.  But  then  they  were  not  pressed  by 
the  necessity  of  sending  home  exciting  letters,  and  could  afford  to 


humour  and  manage  the  natives,  and  to  allow  a  margin  for  un¬ 
avoidable  delays.  Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  Mr.  Stanley’s 
discoveries,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  has  left  along  his  line 
of  march  a  state  of  feeling  among  the  native  population  which  will 
probably  for  a  long  time  bar  the  way  of  other  white  men,  if  it 
does  not  involve  their  slaughter. 


WINTER  EXHIBITIONS. 

ART  critics  seem  to  be  expected  to  write  at  stated  times, 
although  there  may  be  little  or  nothing  to  write  about.  At 
this  season  of  the  year  there  appears  in  public  Galleries  a  bounteous 
supply  of  pictures,  something  as  in  country  places  there  grow  in 
hedgerows  crops  of  midberries  and  crabs.  Art  emulates  nature  in 
working  out  her  ends  with  lavish  hand ;  and  persons  skilled  in  the 
signs  of  the  times  believe  themselves  able  to  tell  of  the  prospects  of 
a  coming  winter  by  the  provision  which  nature  lays  up  in  store.  If, 
by  parity  of  reason,  we  may  venture  from  the  display  made 
in  the  three  Winter  Galleries  now  open  to  predict  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  of  English  and  Continental  art,  we  should  say  that  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  of  a  more  barren  harvest.  Not  that  absolute 
starvation  threatens  the  insatiable  art  appetites  of  the  British 
public ;  it  is  only  the  stale  quality  of  the  viands  1  ’ :  at  palls  upon 
the  taste.  Assuredly  the  proverbial  gloom  of  November  days  will 
not  be  brightened  by  scenes  dull  as  sunless  skies,  and  trite  as  thrice- 
told  tales.  Nature  is  said  not  to  repeat  herself,  but  art,  on  the 
contrary — at  least  the  art  of  pot-boiling — is  more  and  more  guilty 
of  replicas.  At  least  two  Academicians  save  themselves  the 
trouble  of  creative  thought.  Mr.  Ward,  R.A.,  favours  Pall 
Mall  with  a  repetition,  not  the  first  or  the  best  we  have  seen,  of 
the  “  Execution  of  Montrose” ;  while  Mr.  Goodall,  R.A.,  is  present 
in  Pall  Mall  and  the  Haymarket  at  the  same  time  by  virtue  of 
replicas,  one  in  oil,  the  other  in  water,  of  a  panorama  com¬ 
prising  the  Desert,  Arabs,  tents,  and  flocks.  We  are  happy  to 
add  that  the  composition  has  a  beauty,  especially  in  atmospheric 
tone  and  local  colour,  which  goes  far  to  excuse  the  reiteration  of 
the  theme.  A  like  plea  cannot  be  set  up  by  SB’.  Cooper,  R.A. ; 
the  world  has  had  more  than  enough  of  the  woolsacks  which  he 
is  pleased  to  call  sheep — hard  as  if  carved  in  solid  rock,  lifeless  as 
stuffed  specimens  in  provincial  museums  or  in  village  caravans. 
It  has  often  been  a  subject  for  regret  that  sundry  practices  of  the 
Old  Masters  have  died  out,  but  there  seems  to  be  reason  for  hope 
that  the  time-honoured  habit  of  keeping  a  “  bottega,”  or  workshop, 
where  any  subject  may  be  turned  out  to  order,  will  be  revived  in 
London  in  our  own  time. 

The  Dudley  Gallery,  which  opens  its  ninth  winter  exhibition  of 
pictures  in  oils,  claims  more  than  indulgence,  because,  being  under 
the  management  of  artists  and  connoisseurs,  it  stands  as  a  protest 
against  the  prevailing  servility  to  the  dealers.  The  battle  it  has 
fought  is  hard,  partly  because  dealers,  with  the  advantage  of  full 
purses,  go  the  round  of  studios  and  pick  out  for  their  own  profit 
the  most  telling  works.  The  present  collection  in  Piccadilly, 
though  far  from  the  best,  presents  points  of  interest.  As  minor 
efforts  only,  to  be  followed,  let  us  hope,  by  larger  works  in  the 
Academy,  we  pass  over  with  a  mere  mention  “  Found  Drowned  ” 
(21 1)  and  “  The  Days  that  are  no  more  ”  (80),  by  Mr.  Watts,  R.A. ; 
“  Anthylla  ”  (165),  by  Mr.  Leslie,  A.R.A.;  “  An  Armourer’s  Shop  ” 
(68),  by  Mr.  Hodgson,  A.R.  A.  A  pretty  fancy,  fromBulwer  Lytton’s 
Kenelrn  Chillingley,  has  been  thrown  by  Mr.  Edward  Fahey  into 
a  picture  (141)  of  the  maiden  Lily  standing  in  a  bower  of  butter¬ 
flies  flitting  about  her  like  gaily-plumed  birds  of  paradise.  The 
light  cast  upon  the  scene  is  silvery,  as  if  veiled  by  gauze.  The 
technique,  though  fairly  good,  strikes  us  as  a  little  opaque  and 
chalky.  M.  L’Hermite,  famous  as  an  etcher  and  worker  in  charcoal, 
has  painted  in  characteristic  fashion  a  “  Cloth  Market  in  Brittany” 
(61).  The  peasant  figures  are  scattered  incontinently,  but  not 
quite  incoherently,  about  a  picturesque  street,  and  out  of  prevailing- 
shadow  comes  the  dawn  of  light  and  the  awakening  of  colour.  M. 
Fantin,  one  among  the  many  French  painters  who  of  late  have 
contributed  largely  to  our  London  Exhibitions,  has  the  distin¬ 
guishing  merit  of  delineating  roses  (79)  and  asters  (338)  just  as 
they  grow  in  nature.  He  doe3  not  dress  flowers  for  the  drawing¬ 
room  table,  but  leaves  upon  the  petals  the  accidents  and  blemishes 
inflicted  by  wind,  rain,  and  cold.  His  touch  is  remarkably  crisp, 
and  yet  no  leaf  is  robbed  of  its  softness  or  suppleness. 

Aiso  in  the  Dudley  Gallery  we  encounter  Mr.  Heywood  Hardy, 
one  of  our  rising  artists.  He  has  yet  much  to  learn,  but  a  group 
of  children  on  donkeys  trudging  along  the  sea-shore  (267)  will  not, 
like  some  of  his  less  considered  work,  impede  his  progress.  Mr.  Briton 
Riviere,  another  painter  crowned,  if  not  spoilt,  by  success,  again 
offends  against  good  taste.  What  can  be  more  vulgar  than  the  pig, 
the  boy,  and  the  post  in  “  A  Double  Entendre  ”  (81).  Mr.  Walter 
Crane  is  hi  danger  of  falling  into  irredeemable  eccentricity,  yet  he 
seizes  emphatically  on  character  in  the  portrait  of  an  elderly  lady 
comfortably  thrown  into  a  chair  (298).  We  presume  this  may  be 
the  picture  of  a  relative,  as  the  artist  sees  fit  to  decorate  the  wall 
with  a  likeness  of  his  wife  and  baby.  Among  landscapes  for 
commendation  are  contributions  from  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  (420), 
Mr.  Cotman  (239),  and  Mr.  Henry  Moore  (241).  But,  as  might 
be  expected,  it  is  reserved  to  Mr.  Whistler  to  excite  most 
astonishment.  Again,  under  the  affected  term  “  Nocturne,”  he 
“makes  night  hideous.”  The  so-called  Nocturne  (170),  wherein 
“  the  falling  rocket  ”  is  the  leading  character,  would  seem  to  be 
taken  from  Cremorne,  Yet  truly  “there  is  nothing  in  it,”  as 
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Mr.  Charles  Mathews  said  in  Used  Up,  when  he  looked  down  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius.  Albert  Smith  had  a  joke  about  a  sketch  of 
Strasburg  Cathedral  taken  at  midnight ;  it  was  even  more  of  a 
Nocturne  than  the  black  pieces  of  paper  here  exhibited  ;  in  fact,  it 
was  black  paper  and  nothing  more.  Yet  the  showman  insisted, 
amid  the  laughter  of  his  audience,  that  the  whole  subject  was  pre¬ 
sent,  though  nobody  could  see  it.  In  the  same  sense  and  in  no 
other  are  the  subjects  present  in  these  dashes  of  outer  darkness  not 
made  visible.  Mr.  Whistler  wishes  the  public  to  believe  that  these 
“Nocturnes”  (160-170)  are  equivalent  in  colour  to  what  music  is 
in  sound.  And  so  they  are,  in  the  same  way  that  the  wailing 
drawl  of  boatmen  on  the  Nile  is  music,  but  not  otherwise.  We 
are  interested  to  learn  that  the  admirers  of  the  painter  may  acquire 
these  “'Nocturnes  ”  for  the  modest  sum  of  a  few  hundred  pounds  a 
piece. 

Mr.  M'Lean’s  well-selected  exhibition  deals  in  a  choice  class  of 
goods — some  gleanings  from  other  Galleries,  others  replicas,  and 
some  originals,  though  seldom  breaking  into  an  original  idea.  It 
were  an  endless  and  a  useless  task  to  criticize  compositions  which 
under  varying  aspects  have  already  made  themselves  a  public. 
But  we  must  just  mention  a  masterly  drawing,  pure  in  transparent 
colour,  of  cattle  in  Fontainebleau  Forest  (71),  by  Mile.  Rosa 
Bonheur.  Also  may  be  noted  a  design  for  the  illustration  of  a 
story  by  Miss  Thackeray  (94),  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Pinwell,  a 
painter  whose  early  death,  in  common  with  that  of  Mr.  Frederick 
Walker,  the  world  of  art  has  recently  deplored  deeply.  We  trust 
that  the  Old  Society  of  painters  in  water-colours  will  collect,  either 
during  the  winter  or  in  the  spring,  works  which  may  do  honour  to 
Mr.  Pinwell. 

The  French  Gallery,  Pall  Mall,  shows  the  usual  admixture  of 
British  and  Foreign  schools  neither  very  novel  nor  remarkable. 
Yet  Mr.  Pettie,  R.A.,  in  “The  Joy  of  the  House”  (19),  may  be 
congratulated  on  his  escape  from  chaotic  form  and  incoherent 
chiaroscuro ;  his  touch  gains  firmness  and  precision ;  his  colour 
has  been  always  rich  and  deep  in  harmony,  though  it  were 
well,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  variety,, if  he  could  fpr  once  set 
his  pallet  rather  less  violently  with  yellow,  red,  and  black,  and  at 
the  same  time  introduce  into  his  colour-box  a  few  pigments  grey 
and  silvery,  or  at  least  pure  in  tone.  Mr.  Pettie  might  with 
possible  advantage  make  an  occasional  change  of  painting  materials 
with  the  refined,  but  sentimental,  M.  Bertrand,  a  popular  French 
artist,  who,  while  pledging  his  fancy  to  moonlight  pallor,  has  never 
been  guilty  of  a  sunset  glow.  The  painter,  remembered  among 
other  pensive  and  graceful  figures  by  his  “  Ophelia,”  now  passes  to 
a  theme  no  less  congenial  and  trite — -“Lesbia”  (106)  bemoaning 
the  death  of  her  sparrow ;  the  cage  is  empty,  the  little  bird  lies 
on  a  tripod-like  table.  The  character  is  well  conceived  for  sensi¬ 
tiveness  and  tenderness  ;  the  figure  stands  in  statuesque  symmetry 
and  immobility ;  the  silvery  drapery,  cast  into  subtle  folds  with 
modulating 'play  of  light  and  shade,  is  thrown  out  in  the  relief  of 
contrast  by  a  background  strong  in  warm  Pompeian  decoration. 
Catullus  himself  might  be  well  content  with  the  picture  his  verses 
have  inspired.  This  generic  treatment  has  been  of  late  much 
affected  in  Paris;  in  England  the  nearest  approach  is  found  in 
Mr.  Leslie,  A.R.A.  “Thisbe”  (153),  by  Mr.  Long,  has  been 
naturally  compared  and  contrasted  with  M.  Bertrand's  “  Lesbia.” 
The  French  artist,  as  usual,  is  more  statuesque,  while  our 
countryman  Mr.  Lona;  claims  the  advantage  of  being 
more  pictorial,  and  consequently  gains  in  warmth  of  colour 
and  in  easy  mobility  of  attitude.  Beautiful  is  the  play  of 
flowing  lines  as  the  figure  poises  itself  precariously  against  a 
massive  Babylonian  structure,  listening  according  to  the  well- 
known  story  for  the  voice  of  Pyramus  through  the  chink  of  the 
wall.  Thisbe,  had  she  been  put  up  for  sale  in  Mr.  Long’s  famous 
“  Babylonian  Marriage  Market  ”  of  last  Academy,  would  have  been 
knocked  down  as  the  belle  at  the  highest  price,  and  the  artist  him¬ 
self  ought  to  come  out  well  from  the  next  Academic  competition. 
Mr.  Frank  IIoll,  in  “  The  Doubtful  Hope”  (163),  might  almost  have 
painted  with  a  blacking  brush ;  pathos  alone  cannot  redeem  a  pic¬ 
ture  ;  touch  and  other  technique  qualities  are  needed.  To  the  same 
black  and  dolorous  school  belongs  Herr  Czachorski's  “  Taking  the 
Veil”  (143).  Among  the  nationalities  of  the  arts  this  picture  is 
one  of  the  products  of  peoples  who  in  the  Eastern  provinces  of 
Europe  have  been  and  are  asserting  independence  in  arts  as  in 
politics.  The  Polish  race  is  now  taking  on  pictorial  phases,  and  to 
the  name  of  Herr  Czachorski  we  may  add  that  of  Herr  Ohelminski, 
a  well-trained  artist,  who  contributes  “  Oil’  the  Track  ”  (62),  and 
“  Huntsmen  going  to  Cover  ”  (68).  The  style  is  evidently  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  German  ;  in  the  use  of  a  subdued  light  on  a  low 
tone,  and  in  a  certain  enamelled  quality  of  surface,  there  are  points 
in  common  with  the  Munich  school.  We  should  like  to  see  im¬ 
ported  into  this  cosmopolitan  gallery  other  art  nationalities,  such 
as  the  finished  cabinet  pictures  of  Scandinavia  and  of  Russia. 
Three  foreign  painters  who  appear  on  the  scale  of  miniature  remain 
to  be  briefly  mentioned  ;  Herr  Breling  shows  a  keen  touch  and  an 
observant  eye  in  “  The  Bringing  in  a  Prisoner  ”  (61).  Herr  Kaul- 
bach  here  (170-1),  wholly  unworthy  of  the  works  he  has  exhibited 
in  Germany,  again  proves  himself  less  the  descendant  of  his 
illustrious  father  than  the  disciple  of  his  master  Piloty.  Herr 
Bakkerkorff  enlivens  the  well-balanced  dulness  of  these  walls  by 
a  sparkling  little  satire  on  strong-minded  women.  “  An  Advocate 
for  Woman’s  Rights  ”  (45)  devours  a  public  journal  with  an  in¬ 
tellect  of  venom  and  vinegar ;  like  some  others  of  the  class,  she  is 
of  a  nature  so  assailant  as  to  be  ready  to  wage  war  in  order  to 
enforce  peace  on  her  own  terms.  The  representative  person  here 
depicted  is  usually  shunned  by  men,  and  often  ends  by  quarrelling 


with  her  own  sex.  In  pictorial  art  smart  hits  of  this  sort  ought 
to  be,  as  this  painting  is,  brief  and  compact  as  an  epigram.  The 
landscapes  in  this  Gallery  are  the  old  thing  over  again.  Mr.  Leader 
fritters  away  his  subjects  in  a  scattered  detail  almost  decorative, 
yet  he  is  able  to  imprison  sunbeams  within  his  canvas.  Several 
landscape-painters  of  Munich  and  cognate  schools  are  also  again 
present,  Herr  Lier  and  others.  The  snowclad  fields  and  woods, 
by  Herr  Munthe,  such  as  “Winter  ”  (26),  are  transcripts  of  nature 
in  her  least  sympathetic  moods ;  but  the  painter,  by  means  of 
realism  with  an  impressive  play  of  light  and  shade,  arrests  attention 
to  dark  and  dreary  lands  and  to  cloud-laden  skies.  This  artist  in 
Berlin,  in  1 868,  exhibited  a  picture  under  a  similar  title ;  he  then 
dated  from  Diisseldorf ;  whatever  be  his  nationality,  he  evidently 
owes  his  style  to  Germany. 

There  is  still  on  view  in  the  French  Gallery  a  startling  pictorial 
1  phenomenon,  entered  in  the  Catalogue  as  “  The  Head  of  Our 
I  Saviour,”  by  Herr  Gabriel  Max,  an  artist  of  the  Munich  school  of 
1  Piloty,  famous  in  London,  and  indeed  throughout  Europe,  by  cer¬ 
tain  melodramatic  scenes,  such  as  “  The  Christian  Martyr  ”  and 
sundry  pictures  of  corpses  in  white  winding-sheets.  Herr  Max  has 
chosen  as  his  present  theme  the  well-known  legend  of  the  hand¬ 
kerchief  of  St.  Veronica.  For  the  textile  fabric  itself  he  takes  the 
actual  linen  lines  which  show  conspicuously  in  a  half-primed 
canvas.  Thus  he  obtains  at  starting  a  substratum  of  realism,  for 
it  is  not  required  that  he  should  paint  the  handkerchief,  because 
he  shows  weft  and  woof  up  to  view.  Upon  this  groundwork 
reveals  itself,  not  as  a  faint  impression  or  as  a  transient  shadow, 
the  head  of  Christ  crowned  with  thorns  and  bleeding  at  the  brow. 
Neither  the  type  nor  style  is  that  of  the  old  Byzantine,  which, 
in  its  abstraction  and  by  a  respectful  remove  from  nature, 
remained  in  keeping  with  legends,  however  impossible.  But 
here  we  are  asked  to  gaze  on  a  head  which  appears  to  start 
out  from  the  canvas  with  a  relief  as  tangible  as  that  of  a 
bust,  and  the  style  adopted,  instead  of  carrying  the  spec¬ 
tator  Luck  to  apostolic  times,  is  as  fresh  and  modern  as 
that  which  appeals  to  the  populace  in  a  certain  Waxwork 
Gallery.  All  this  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  religious  art ;  some, 
in  fact,  might  venture  to  call  it  an  easily-acquired  charlatanry, 
especially  as  one  more  trick  is  added  as  a  last  sensation.  The 
eyes,  by  a  cunningly  devised  arrangement  of  light  and  shade,  ap¬ 
pear  to  open  and  shut.  The  illusion  is  not  a  matter  of  accident, 
but  of  deliberate  calculation.  The  form  and  chiaroscuro  are  left 
intentionally  vague  and  vacillating,  so  as  to  suggest  at  one  moment 
the  eyes  being  open,  at  another  their  being  shut.  The  deception  is 
aided,  if  indeed  not  wholly  produced,  by  the  shadow  under  the 
brow  concentrating  itself  into  a  dark  focus,  which  serves  equally 
well  for  the  accustomed  shadow  or  for  the  pupil  of  the  eye.  This 
gives  the  semblance  of  the  eyes  being  open.  The  contrary  effect 
is  gained  by  an  incised  shadow  on  the  under  lid,  with  a  faint  sus¬ 
picion  below  of  pendent  and  tearful  lashes.  The  mystery  of  the 
eyes  opening  and  shutting  we  find  greatly  to  depend  upon  focuss¬ 
ing  at  will  the  vision  alternately  upon  the  upper  and  the  lower 
shadows.  Also  a  further  illustration  is  found  in  certain  optical 
toys  which  successively  flash  upon  the  spectator  convex  and  con¬ 
cave  surfaces.  Religious  art  is  often  said  to  be  extinct,  and 
this  picture  goes  far  to  prove  the  assertion.  Still  it  may  be 
but  fair  to  grant  that  Herr  Max,  living  in  a  scientific  age,  has  made 
some  advance  on  the  contrivances  by  which  the  good  men  of  old 
used  to  work  “  winking  Madonnas.”  He  has,  too,  the  advantage 
of  a  gas  apparatus  and  a  showman,  and  so  his  art  shines  out  with 
a  brilliancy  impossible  under  the  dim  religious  light  of  the  dark 
ages. 


REVIEWS. 


INDIA  AND  ITS  NATIVE  PRINCES* 

OOKS  about  India  may  be  broadly  divided  into  two  great 
classes.  There  are  the  “  letters  ”  or  “  notes  ”  or  “  jottings  ” 
of  Indian  travel,  penned  by  travellers  who  went  out  on  no  particular 
mission,  or  with  some  avowed  commercial,  social,  or  political 
object.  And  there  are  the  weighty  volumes  into  which  grave 
officials  or  pundits  have  condensed  the  results  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century’s  experience.  The  first  class  is  occasionally  animated, 
generally  superficial,  and  often  erroneous.  The  second,  with 
lew  exceptions,  if  alarmingly  accurate,  is  on  the  whole  unattrac¬ 
tive  and  dull.  The  splendid  volume  before  us  belongs  to  another 
category.  It  is  the  work  of  a  foreigner  who  devoted,  not  six 
months,  but  what  his  editor  calls  six  years,  though  wTe  can  only 
make  out  four,  to  the  study  of  Indian  architecture  and  of  native 
Courts,  and  who  contrived  in  that  period  to  see  and  to  record  a 
good  deal  of  which  erudite  civilians  and  accomplished  diplomatists 
of  the  military  service  must  necessarily  remain  ignorant.  Before 
entering  on  a  review  of  a  volume  which  has  a  good  deal  to  com¬ 
mend  it  to  the  notice  of  Englishmen,  especially  at  this  present 
time,  we  must  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
editor's  duty  has  been  discharged.  What  Colonel  Buckle’s 
career  or  services  may  have  been  we  know  not,  and  what 
his  notion  may  be  of  editorial  responsibility  not  only  passes  our 
knowledge,  but  outrages  our  belief.  Of  the  primary  qualifications 
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of  diligence  and  research  lie  appears  to  be  wholly  destitute.  There 
is  not  the  faintest  indication,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
these  579  huge  pages,  that  he  has  the  commonest  acquaintance 
with  the  most  ordinary  facts  of  Indian  history,  Anglo-Indian 
society,  or  native  ways.  Page  after  page  of  the  book  is  marred  by 
trivial,  but  irritating,  errors  of  the  press.  There  are  mistakes  into 
which  even  a  Calcutta  barrister  of  scarcely  five  years’  standing  would 
not  have  fallen,  or  which  a  subaltern,  unpassed  in  any  one  native 
dialect,  would  have  been  sure  to  detect.  Ludicrous  misconceptions 
are  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  assertions  made  with  the 
sublime  audacity  of  a  lively  Frenchman  are  permitted  to  escape 
without  challenge  or  check.  The  editor  has  certainly  written 
one  page  by  way  of  preface,  which  shows  that  he  has  read  his 
author  and  has  summarized  his  chapters.  And  he  has  given 
at  most  two  or  three  foot-notes  which  indicate  that  he  has 
looked  at  a  Calcutta  newspaper,  and  that  he  is  aware  that 
travellers  in  India  must  ordinarily  pay  their  way  as  they 
do  in  other  countries;  while  he  also  states,  correctly  enough, 
that  our  possession  of  the  district  of  Ajmere  in  Rajpootana  dates 
from  a  treaty  made  with  the  Mahratta  Sovereign,  Doulat  Rao 
Scindia,  in  1 8 1 8. 

We  shall  select  a  few  of  the  many  blunders  of  different  lands 
which  are  to  be  found  in  an  English  version  of  the  French  work 
which  Colonel  Buckle  coolly  offers  to  the  public  as  “  carefully 
revised  and  edited.”  The  Vaisyas  are  spoken  of  as  still  consti¬ 
tuting  one  of  the  four  original  Hindu  castes.  Surat  or  Surashtra 
should  be  translated  “  the  good  kingdom,”  and  not  “  the  good 
city.”  Devitiya  is  put  for  Dwitiya,  or  second,  Lita  for  Sita, 
Chota  Hazzee,  or  the  tea  and  toast  which  Angio-Iudians  inva¬ 
riably'  have  in  the  early  morning,  for  Chota  Hazree.  The 
Hindu  month  Phalgun,  February,  is  termed  Thalgun  in  one 
place,  and  Ctounoin  in  another.  Nishada  is  said  to  be  an  “  outlaw,” 
whereas  it  means  a  hunter,  or  one  of  the  wild  aboriginal  tribes 
whom  the  Aryan  invasion  banished  from  the  plains  to  the  woods 
and  mountains.  An  excellent  sketch  is  given  of  Jai  Sing  II., 
Maharaja  of  Jeypore,  a  great  astronomer  who  flourished  in  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  who  is  familiarly  known  as 
Siwai  Jai  Sing.  Colonel  Buckle  apparently  is  ignorant  that  this 
sobriquet  was  given  because  the  scientific  monarch  was  equal 
to  Sivai,  or  one  and  a  quarter  of  ordinary  mortals,  or,  as 
we  should  say,  was  a  man  and 'a  half.  Nautch  Mahal  is  trans¬ 
lated  “  Crystal  Palace,”  whereas  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  author 
was  thinking  of  what  is  termed,  in  native  palaces,  a  Shish 
Mahal.  Nautch  Mahal  could  mean  nothing  else  than  dancing- 
room.  Lord  Wellesley  is  confounded  with  Wellington — a 
mistake  astounding  even  in  a  Frenchman,  but  not  the  subject  of 
comment  by  the  editor.  Mahomet  in  one  place  has  Hussain 
assigned  to  him  for  a  son-in-law,  and  Ali  in  another,  the  latter 
statement  being  of  course  correct.  Kunkur,  a  material  largely 
used  in  road-making  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  is  said  to  be  obtained 
from  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  whereas  it  is  found  in  veins  in 
almost  every  district  in  the  Doab,  miles  away  from  the  river. 
We  might  go  on  for  a  page  ■with  instances  of  similar  blunders, 
but  shall  wind  up  by  saying  that  Colonel  Buckle  accepts,  appa¬ 
rently  without  question,  criticism,  or  hesitation,  the  author’s  as¬ 
sertions  that  the  Emperor  Humayun,  the  father  of  Akbar, 
“  perished  miserably  by  falling  from  the  top  of  a  ladder,  upon 
which  he  had  mounted  to  reach  a  book  from  the  shelves  of  his 
library  ” ;  that  Kaisar  is  German ;  that  Mussulmans  can  go  to 
Mecca  by  proxy ;  that  indigo  must  be  cut,  not  by  day,  but  by 
night;  and  that  the  Adjutant  birds  (Ardea  gigantea)  which  perch 
on  the  top  of  Government  House,  Calcutta,  have  collars  put  round 
their  necks  to  prove  their  identity,  and  that  they  faithfully  return  to 
their  posts  every  summer  after  laying  their  eggs  in  the  interior.  The 
only  conclusion  that  we  can  draw  from  this  series  of  uncorrected 
blunders  and  absurdities  is  that  it  was  thought  important  to  get 
this  work  published  hurriedly,  with  all  its  magnificent  illustrations, 
at  a  time  when  the  visit  of  the  Heir  Apparent  would  be  likely  to 
throw  a  halo  over  Indian  scenery,  and  to  invest  the  dull  prose  of 
Indian  daily  life  with  novelty  and  attractiveness.  Any  one,  it 
was  presumed,  might  do  for  a  godfather. 

The  truth  is  that  the  work,  with  all  its  amusing  mistakes,  de¬ 
served  the  very  best  introduction  to  the  English  drawing-room 
that  it  could  get.  It  is  the  production  of  a  clever  foreigner,  and 
we  should  always  be  glad  to  know  the  opinions  and  criticisms  of 
an  observer  at  once  independent  and  intelligent.  Moreover  M. 
Rousselet  took  considerable  pains  to  qualify  himself  for  his  task, 
lie  landed  at  Bombay  in  July  1864,  and  he  left  Calcutta  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1 868.  There  is  an  obvious  inconsistency  in  his  chronology, 
for  at  the  close  he  talks  of  his  voyage  as  undertaken  in  1863, 
while  in  the  first  pages  he  describes  himself  as  having  left 
Marseilles  in  June  1864.  Once  at  Bombay  he  seems  to  have  set 
to  work  at  the  native  languages,  and  he  acquired  sufficient  command 
of  Urdu  to  dispense  with  an  interpreter.  Then  he  travelled  just  as 
district  officials  do  on  their  annual  tours,  in  tents,  with  native  ser¬ 
vants,  on  howdahs  and  camels,  and  occasionally  in  palanquins.  In¬ 
stead  of  keeping  to  the  Trunk  road,  the  great  lines  of  railway,  and 
the  civilized  hotels  kept  by  Parsees,  Eurasians,  and  speculative 
Englishmen,  he  put  up  wherever  he  could.  Sometimes  his  tent 
was  pitched  far  away  from  supplies,  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle. 
Sometimes  he  slept  in  the  tomb  of  a  Raja  or  of  a  Mahommedan 
saint  who  had  departed  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  It  never  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  to  exchange  the  heat  of  the  plains  between  April 
and  October  for  the  delights  of  Simla,  Murree,  or  Nainee  Tab  Hot 
winds  and  deluging  rains  were  mere  trifles,  provided  he  could 
complete  a  sketch,  surmount  a  difficulty,  or  defy  a  friendly  pre¬ 


diction  of  evil.  When  he  had  graduated,  if  we  may  use  the  ex¬ 
pression,  in  Anglo-Indian  ways  and  vernacular  dialects  by  a 
sojourn  of  some  months  at  and  near  Bombay,  he  went  off  to  Baroda, 
and  thence  plunged  with  commendable  hardihood  into  the  Bheel 
country,  and  into  the  oldest  cities  of  Rajpootana.  He  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  labour  to  the  Bundelcuud  chiefs,  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Provinces,  just  emerging  from  backwardness  and  barbarism 
under  the  creative  energy  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  to  the  principality 
of  Bhopal,  then  under  the  rule  of  its  late  Begum,  and  to  Gwalior. 
The  well-known  splendours  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  the  cities  of  Lucknow 
and  Cawnpore,  now  brought  within  easy  reach  of  the  most  obese 
Bengali  Baboo  who  never  has  been  fifty  miles  from  the  Mahratta 
ditch,  M.  Rousselet  wisely  dismisses  in  short  chapters,  reserving 
for  the  fullest  treatment  the  manners  of  native  potentates  as  yet 
uninfluenced  by  European  contact,  and  the  monuments  of  a  native 
architecture  which  would  move  even  Florentine  artists  to  despair. 
The  adventures  which  befell  him  during  his  inquiries  could  happen 
only  to  a  foreigner,  and  are  certainly  such  as  none  but  a  quick¬ 
witted  Frenchman  could  so  well  describe.  Sometimes  the  Princes 
and  Ministers  greeted  him  with  open  arms,  placed  palaces  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  servants  to  wait  on  him,  horses  and  elephants  to  take  him  to 
the  sights  of  the  place.  On  other  occasions  the  ceremony  of  intro¬ 
duction  had  not  been  happily  managed,  and  he  was  left  to  miser¬ 
able  lodgings  and  scanty  supplies.  Once  he  and  his  companions 
were  taken  for  Russian  spies.  On  another  occasion  he  got  by  mis¬ 
take  a  salute  of  eleven  guns,  and  then  again  he  was  treated  like 
one  of  the  pillars  of  the  State  ;  the  Court  tailor  was  sent  to  dress 
him,  and  he  was  enrolled  among  the  Sirdars  of  Bhopal.  Besides 
his  other  accomplishments,  he  was  an  untiring  sportsman.  He  was 
admitted  to  royal  battues,  “assisted”  at  the  deaths  of  tigers, 
buffaloes,  antelopes,  and  wild  boars  ;  and  when  alone  on  a  march 
never  missed  an  opportunity  of  replenishing  his  larder  with  grey 
partridge  and  snipe,  hares  and  jungle  fowl,  ducks  and  what 
he  describes  as  water-hens  “  with  a  purple  plumage,”  which 
bird  we  take  to  be  the  blue  coot,  known  in  some  parts  of  India 
as  the  Kaim  or  Kdm.  While  M.  Rousselet  photographed  men 
and  palaces,  his  companion  made  water-colour  sketches.  His 
grand  maxim  was  never  to  be  in  a  hurry.  With  pen  or  plates  and 
collodion  in  hand,  he  went  where  only  well-seasoned  Anglo-Indians 
would  venture,  and  took  carriages  over  miry  roads  where  a  break¬ 
down  was  a  moral  certainty.  He  felt  the  effects  of  a  partial  cyclone, 
and  experienced  all  the  fury  of  a  “  nor’-wester  ”  in  his  camp,  during 
which  he  describes  himself,  without  exaggeration,  as  hurled  to  the 
ground,  stifled  and  bruised,  and  enveloped  with  a  whirlwind  of 
warm  rain  and  stones.  One  of  his  “  waggoners,”  that  is  to  say,  a 
driver  of  his  bullock-cart  or  hackery,  was  clawed  by  a  tiger  close 
to  his  camp  at  night,  but  recovered,  as  natives  constantly  do 
where  an  Englishman  would  die.  Once  or  twice  he  imperilled  his 
life  by  crossing  a  river  in  flood  on  the  back  of  an  elephant ;  inci¬ 
dents  which  he  describes  with  such  Gallic  force  and  liveliness  that 
we  shall  not  attempt  to  spoil  them  by  extract  or  abridgment.  His 
companion  was  laid  prostrate  by  an  attack  of  jungle  fever;  a  dog 
was  carried  off'  by  a  leopard  in  broad  daylight,  close  to  the  labora¬ 
tory  where  the  artist  was  at  work.  He  had  a  slight  skirmish  with 
some  Bheels  in  a  wild  part  of  the  country ;  he  was  mobbed  by  a 
crowd  of  Hindoos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ahmedabad  in  his 
earlier  explorations,  when  he  had  not  yet  learned  that  it  is  more 
excusable  to  shoot  a  coolie  than  a  peacock ;  and,  while  examining 
the  celebrated  ruins  of  Sanchi,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  by 
theft  some  of  his  stereotype  plates,  a  collection  of  diamonds, 
and  .  some  bills  of  exchange.  It  was  small  consolation  that 
this  event  enabled  him  to  see  how  native  officials,  under  their 
own  peculiar  system,  apply  a  judicious  system  of  torture 
to  the  discovery  of  crime,  or  that  the  Government  of  Bhopal 
indemnified  him  for  his  losses. 

All  these  experiences  are  related  at  length  in  that  amusing, 
egotistical,  and  yet  inoffensive  tone  which  is  familiar  to  us 
in  writers  Qf  M.  Rousselet’s  nation.  Nor  are  his  comments 
on  climate  and  national  peculiarities  devoid  of  merit  and 
point.  The  annual  migrations  to  Simla  of  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Government  establishments  appear  to  him  “  one  of  the 
strangest  things  imaginable.”  Rajas  iu  the  Himalayas  excited 
little  admiration  in  one  who  had  been  a  witness  to  the  barbaric 
splendour  of  Baroda  and  other  Courts.  Such  potentates  are  to  be 
found  “  in  swarms,”  as  “  every  peak,  with  its  four  villages  suspended 
to  its  sides,  constitutes  a  miniature  kingdom.”  Iu  spite  of  his 
amazement  at  what  is  called  the  exodus  to  Simla,  M.  Rousselet 
does  not  think  Calcutta  well  calculated  for  a  metropolis.  No  doubt 
the  country  around  is  carpeted  with  verdure,  and  the  villages  are 
huts  of  palm  leaves  “  invaded  by  exuberant  vegetation” ;  but  two- 
thirds  of  Bengal  are  “  neither  land  nor  water,  but  a  muddy  com¬ 
pound,  which  only  the  tropical  sun  can  succeed  iu  extracting  from 
the  liquid  element.”  Readers  who  remember  something  of  the 
Mutiny,  or  who  have  had  practical  experience  of  the  native  cha¬ 
racter,  may  smile  at  the  remark  that  its  “  basis  is  a  soft  poetic 
melancholy,”  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  land.  We  must, 
however,  do  the  author  the  justice  to  state  that  the  savage  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  wrestlers  at  Baroda,  who  tore  each  other,  like  ancient 
gladiators,  for  the  delectation  of  the  Gaikwar,  excited  in  him 
so  much  disgust  that  he  withdrew  from  the  spectacle. 
The  whole  description  of  the  festivities  at  Baroda,  of  the 
fights  of  elephants  and  rhinoceroses,  of  the  absurd  financial  ex¬ 
pedients,  and  the  cruel  modes  of  punishment  in  vogue,  forms 
an  instructive  commentary  on  the  Baroda  blue-books,  and  is 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  any  M.P.  who  may  be  inclined  to  be 
lachrymose  over  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  its  rider.  At  Bhopal 
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the  author  fell  in  with  the  lineal  descendants  of  a  French  emigrant 
who,  after  strange  adventures,  had  attained  to  high  honour  at  the 
Court  ofAkbar.  The  founder  of  the  family  had  represented  himself 
to  he  of  the  Royal  House  of  Bourbon,  but  whether  this  was  the 
case  or  not,  the  picture  of  the  lady  who  now  calls  herself  Mine, 
de  Bourbon  strikes  us  as  eminently  French  in  character,  and  the 
whole  episode  may  be  read  with  amusemeflt.  We  have  given 
enough  to  show  that  the  letterpress,  however  lacking  a 
competent  editor,  is  full  of  matter  and  meaning.  We  need  not 
believe,  with  M.  Rousselet,  that  “  kiosks  ”  are  to  be  found  in 
many  buildings  in  India,  even  ,in  Hinda  temples  ;  that  Rajasthan 
extends  south  as  far  as  Bundelcund  and  includes  Delhi ;  that  the 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Calcutta  are  “  above  ”  and  not  below  that 
city  ;  and  that  the  Churruck  Pooja,  which,  by  the  way,  is  better 
explained  as  the  “  worship  of  the  wheel”  than  as  to  “  adore  in 
turning,”  occurs  in  July  or  August.  The  lixed  date  is  the 
i  ith  or  I2th  of  April.  But  we  could  pardon  many  more  egregious 
blunders  in  an  author  who  is  never  ill-natured  or  acrimonious, 
never  wilfully  false  or  misleading,  never  tiresome,  tedious, 
or  dull.  If  some  of  the  incidents  could  only  befall  Mr.  Briggs 
or  M.  Crepin,  some  of  the  narrative  is  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  clever  French  Doctor  who  visited  India  two  centuries  ago,  and 
who  numbered  amongst  his  correspondents  the  President  Mo  the 
le  Vayer  and  the  Minister  Colbert. 

We  do  not  forget  that,  with  many  readers,  this  book  will  prove 
attractive  more  on  account  of  its  numerous  illustrations  than  of  its 
descriptive  chapters.  On  the  splendour,  copiousness,  and  fidelity 
of  the  former,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  dwell  too  much.  The  ex¬ 
quisite  detail  of  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  pillars,  tombs,  sacred 
buildings,  and  palaces,  their  vastness  and  harmony  of  proportion, 
the  picturesque  isolation  of  their  ruins,  the  effects  of  light  and 
shade  in  that  climate  which  the  author  describes  justly  “  as  the 
linest  spring  that  reigns  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,”  the  luxuriant 
vegetation  of  the  jungle  and  the  village,  the  castes  and  tribes  which 
supply  ministers,  priests,  dancing-girls,  snake-charmers,  faquirs, 
saints,  are  all  faithfully  and  magnificently  delineated.  Not  one 
either  of  the  illustrations  or  of  the  “  full  page  engravings  ”  but  is 
calculated  to  afford  real  gratification  to  untravelled  Englishmen,  as 
well  as  to  reanimate  the  waning  recollections  of  Anglo-Indians 
who  have  long  ceased  to  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  East.  As 
regards  the  figures,  which  we  think,  may  have  been  sketched  from 
life  or  recollection,  and  not  photographed  in  all  instances,  we  would 
hazard  a  remark.  A  wild  boar  would  hardly  try  to  bite  a  panther, 
or  to  get  on  his  enemy’s  back.  The  aim  of  the  former  is  to  rip  his 
antagonist  in  the  belly  with  his  tusks,  which  are  tremendous 
weapons  of  attack,  and  have  enabled  their  possessor  to  hold  his 
own  with  a  tiger.  Some  of  the  elephants  strike  us  as  enormous  in 
height,  and  certainly  as  out  of  proportion  to  the  men  standing  near. 
It  must  be  a  remarkable  elephant  that  exceeds  8  ft.  in  height, 
though  we  have  seen  one  of  eleven.  And  the  sportsman  who  is 
aiming  from  the  howdah  at  the  tiger  on  the  elephant’s  back,  at 
page  557,  will  barely  graze  the  skin  of  the  animal,  instead  of 
sending  his  bullet,  as  he  wishes  to  do,  crushing  into  its  skull. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  assume,  as  one  of  our  contemporaries  has 
done,  that  the  line  of  travel  chosen  by  M.  Rousselet  ought  to 
form  a  precedent  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  for  obvious 
reasons,  must  keep  mainly  to  the  great  highways.  But  whether 
the  book  is  destined  to  lie  on  drawing-room  tables  or  to  form  a 
bulky  companion  for  Indian  travellers,  it  is  one  which  merits  both 
inspection  and  perusal.  We  shall  conclude  by  referring  to  one 
passage  in  which  the  author  contrasts  the  indifference  shown  to 
the  deeds  and  remains  of  a  great  Indo-European  nation  and  the  at¬ 
tention  lavished  on  the  Roman  Forum  and  the  Greek  peninsula. 
While  admitting  that  our  national  insensibility  to  India  is  often 
unaccountable  and  amazing,  we  must  remember  that  the  Hindu 
has  never  in  any  degree  made  modern  civilization  his  debtor,  or 
contributed  a  reasonable  quota  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  world. 
He  has  not  influenced  religion,  like  the  Hebrew  <,  or  art  and 
oratory,  like  the  Athenian  ;  or  law  and  civil  government,  like  the 
Roman.  Therefore  he  must  remain  in  isolation,  a  debating  ground 
for  antiquaries  and  erudite  scholars,  hedged  in  by  barriers  of  caste, 
and  disfigured  by  base  superstitions  and  degrading  practices  which 
any  philosopher,  sect,  or  sage  born  at  any  time  anywhere  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  would  have  ridiculed  and  despised. 


VAN  LAUN’S  MOLIERE.* 

V  VAN  LAUN  has  published  two  volumes  of  a  translation 
IvE  o  of  Moliere,  an  author  more  difficult  to  translate  in  some 
respects  than  even  Shakspeare,  inasmuch  as  he  depends  more  upon 
the  quality  of  wit,  the  hardest  characteristic  of  all  to  render  in  a 
foreign  tongue.  Of  the  difficulties  in  his  way  the  author  of  the 
resent  translation  seems,  from  what  he  says  in  his  preface,  to  have 
een  aware 

I  have  attempted  to  give  a  new  translation  of  all  Molibre’s  plays.  After 
mature  consideration,  the  idea  has  been  abandoned  of  reproducing,  eiiber  in 
rhyme  or  blank  verse,  those  which  in  the  original  are  in  poetry.  The  expe¬ 
riments  which  have  been  made  to  represent  some  of  these  in  metre  have  not 
greatly  charmed  me  ;  and  as  they  were  tried  by  men  of  talent,  and  as  I  do 
not  pretend  to  possess  greater  gilts  than  my  predecessors,  1  have  come  to 
tl.  conclusion  that  an  imitation  of  Molifere’s  style  in  any  metre  is  next  to 
an  impossibility,  but  that  a  faithful  and  literal  translation  in  prose,  even  if 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Moliere.  Rendered  into  English  by  Henri 
■  Faun.  With  a  Prefatory  Memoir,  Introductory  Notices,  Appendices, 
•mu  Notes.  2  vols.  Edinburgh  :  William  Paterson.  1875, 


it  cannot  preserve  the  tire  of  the  original,  may  still  render  the  ideas,  and 
represent  to  the  English  reader  as  clear  a  perception  of  Molifere’s  characters 
as  can  he  obtained  in  a  foreign  tongue. 

I  have  however  endeavoured  not  to  he  satisfied  with  a  mere  verbal  ver¬ 
sion,  hut  to  preserve  and  convey  the  genuine  spirit,  as  far  as  is  consistent 
with  the  difference  of  the  two  languages. 

Later  on  in  the  preface  the  author,  discussing  various  portraits  of 
Moliere,  says : — “  A  certain  Lord  Sunderland,  whose  name  does 
not  appear  in  the  Peerage,  is  said  in  the  Iconographie  (MoliSresque) 
to  have  bought  an  oil-portrait  of  Moliere,  which  bad  been  for  a 
considerable  time  in  the  family  of  Mons.  A.  Lenoir.”  The  title 
is  extinct,  but  it  would  have  cost  no  greater  trouble  than  a  refe¬ 
rence  to  Collins’s  Peerage  to  discover  that  this  “  certain  Lord 
Sunderland  ”  was  in  all  probability  Robert,  second  Earl  of  Sunder¬ 
land,  who  was  Ambassador  Extraordinary  at  Paris  in  1672. 

This,  however,  is  a  minor  matter.  On  turning^ to  the  first  spe¬ 
cimen  of  M.  Van  Latin’s  translation,  that  of  L'JEtourdi,  which  be 
has  rendered  not  very  happily  “  The  Blunderer,”  the  reader  finds  in 
the  first  three  lines  this  singular  phrase : — “We  shall  see  which  of 
us  two  will  gain  the  day ;  and  which,  in  our  mutual  pursuit  after 
this  vonng  miracle  of  beauty,  will  thwart  the  most  his  rival’s  ad¬ 
dresses.”  What  a  mutual  pursuit  can  he,  unless  that  of  a  kitten 
after  its  tail  might  be  called  so,  on  the  ground  that  the  tail  follows 
the  kitten  while  the  kitten  follows  the  tail,  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine.  On  referring  to  the  original,  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
is  no  kind  of  excuse  for  this  blunder,  as  the  French  words  thus 
rendered  are : — 

Nous  verrons  de  nous  deux  qui  pourra  l’emporter ; 

Qui,  dans  nos  soins  commune  pour  ce  jeune  miracle, 

Aux  voeux  de  son  rival  portera  plus  d’ohstacle. 

The  translator  has  thus  gone  out  of  his  way  in  the  first  sentence 
of  his  work  to  make  a  mistake ;  the  natural  idea  of  any  one  who 
wished  and  was  competent  to  make  a  “  faithful  and  literal  transla¬ 
tion  in  prose  ”  of  these  lines  would  he  to  render  “  commun  ”  by 
“  common.”  It  may  be  that  this  use  of  “  mutual  ”  arose  from 
anxiety  on  M.  Van  Laun’s  part  to  relieve  the  general  baldness  of 
his  version  by  occasional  flights  of  invention :  such  a  theory  at 
least  is  favoured  by  the  very  original  word  employed  in  the  second 
scene  of  L'Etourdi,  where  “  Que  monsieur  votre  pere  est  un 
autre  vilain  qui  ne  vous  laisse  pas  ”  becomes  “  That  your  father  is 
just  as  covetous  an  old  hunk.”  Perhaps  the  translator  imagined 
that  “  hunks,”  which  Richardson  defines  as  “  a  miserly 
sordid  fellow,”  was  the  plural  of  hunk.  A  very  little  pains  would 
have  cleared  him  of  this  error.  In  the  fourth  scene  of  the  same 
play  the  answer  to  the  question,  “  Sous  quel  astre  ton  maitre 
a-t-il  regu  le  jour  ?  ”  “  Sous  un  astre  a  jamais  ne  changer 
son  amour,”  is  given  as,  “  Under  that  planet  which  never  alters 
his  love,”  which,  besides  being  neither  literal  nor  spirited,  is  so 
confused  as  to  be  almost  nonsensical.  Later  in  the  same  scene,  for 
“  Ce  galant  homme  a  le  cerveau  blesse,”  the  translator  writes,  “  This 
gentleman  is  a  little  hit  wrong  in  the  upper  story” — a  most  un¬ 
called  for  piece  of  expansive  paraphrase.  In  the  eleventh  scene 
occurs  the  phrase  “  Quand  nous  serons  a  dix,  nous  ferons  une 
croix.”  The  English  equivalent  for  this  given  by  M.  Van  Laun  is, 
“  When  we  come  to  ten  we  will  score,”  which,  in  the  first 
place,  does  not  exactly  correspond  to  the  translator’s  pro¬ 
fession  of  being  “  faithful  and  literal.”  In  the  second  place, 
as  M.  Van  Laun  has  given  an  appearance  of  care  to  his  book 
by  appending  a  good  many  trivial  notes  to  the  text,  be  might 
have  condescended  to  make  one  upon  this  expression.  “  Ce 
proverbe,”  writes  M.  Bret  of  it,  in  a  note  to  bis  edition  of  Moliere 
published  in  1728,  “  vient  peut-etre  de  ce  que  pour  marquer  dix 
en  chiffre  romain,  on  fait  ce  qu'on  appelle  une  croix  de  S.  Andre 
ou  croix  de  Bourgogne.  M.  Court  de  Gebelin  dans  son  excellente 
Histoire  de  la  Parole  dit  que  la  croix,  autre  espece  de  T.  primitif 
fut  la  peinture  de  la  perfection  de  dix,  nombre  parfait.” 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  mistakes  of  various  degree  iu  de¬ 
tached  passages  of  M.  Van  Laun's  production.  Let  us  now  see 
what  is  the  effect  of  a  level  passage  which  follows  the  original 
with  comparatively  tolerable  closeness : — 

Leand.  Were  I  fool  enough  to  be  enamoured  of  her,  I  should  laugh  at  all 
your  finesse. 

Lei.  What  finesse,  pray  ? 

Leand.  Good  Heavens  !  sir,  we  know  all. 

Lei.  All  what? 

Leand.  All  your  actions,  from  beginning  to  end. 

Lei.  This  is  all  Greek  to  me  ;  I  do  not  understand  one  word  of  it. 

Leand.  Pretend,  if  you  please,  not  to  understand  me  ;  but  believe  me, 
do  not  apprehend  that  1  shall  take  a  property  which  I  should  be  sorry  to 
dispute  with  you.  I  adore  a  beauty  who  has  not  been  sullied,  and  do  not 
wish  to  love  a  depraved  woman. 

Lei.  Gently,  gently,  Leandpr. 

Leand.  Oh  !  how  credulous  you  are  !  I  tell  you  once  more,  you  may 
attend  on  her  now  without  suspecting  anybody.  You  may  call  yourself  a 
lady-killer.  It  is  true,  her  beauty  is  very  uncommon,  but,  to  make  amends 
for  that,  the  rest  is  common  enough. 

Lei.  Leander,  no  more  of  this  provoking  language.  Strive  against  me  as 
much  as  you  like  in  order  to  obtain  her  ;  but,  above  all  things,  do  not  tra¬ 
duce  her  so  vilely.  I  should  consider  myself  a  great  coward  if  I  could 
tamely  submit  to  hear  uiy  earthly  deity  slandered.  I  can  much  better  bear 
your  rivalry  than  listen  to  any  speech  that  touches  her  character. 

The  most  obvious  characteristic  of  this  passage  is  its  extreme 
barrenness,  which  reminds  one  of  nothing  so  much  as  of  the 
“  cribs  ”  to  classical  authors  commonly  in  use  among  schoolboys. 
On  further  investigation  it  will  be  seen  that  the  translator  has 
taken  no  trouble  to  lind  an  English  equivalent  for  “  finesses,”  hut 
has  instead  injured  the  meaning  of  Moliere’s  phrase  by  converting 
the  original  word  from  the  plural  to  the  singular ;  that  he  has  un¬ 
necessarily  substituted  “‘This  is  all  Greek  to  me  ”  for  “  C’est  de 
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l’hdbreu  pour  moi  ” ;  and  that  lie  has  shirked  the  translation  of 
“  retenez  cette  atteinte  mortelle  ”  by  the  paraphrase  “  do  not  tra¬ 
duce  her  so  vilely.” 

From  L'ftourdi  we  pass  to  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules ,  which 
M.  "V  'an  Laun  has  been  pleased  to  entitle  “  The  Pretentious  Young 
Ladies.”  To  preserve  in  a  foreign  tongue  anything  of  the  spirit 
of  this  brilliant  play  closeness  to  the  original  is  especially  desirable, 
as  a  good  deal  of  the  satire  depends  upon  the  formal  affectation  of 
the  expressions  employed  by  what  M.  Van  Laun  calls  “  the  Pre¬ 
tentious  Young  Ladies.”  How  far  this  has  been  regarded  in  the 
present  instance  may  be  judged  from  one  example.  Oathos,  in  the 
sixth  scene,  says  to  Madelon,  “  Mon  dieu,  ma  chere,  que  ton  pere 
a  la  forme  enloncee  dans  la  matters  !  ”  in  which  phrase  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  forme  and  matihre  is  a  sign  of  the  speaker's  pedantic 
method  of  expression.  This  becomes  “  Good  heavens,  my  dear, 
how  deeply  is  your  father  still  immersed  in  material  things !  ” 
A  little  later  on,  in  the  dialogue  between  Mascarille  and  the  two 
girls,  he  makes  use  of  this  expression  : — “  Vous  allez  faire  pic, 
repic,  et  capot  tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  galant  dans  Paris.”  Here 
M.  Van  Laun  gives  a  singular  mixture  of  a  bold  looseness  and  a 
servile  fidelity  in  his  version,  which  runs  thus : — “  You  are  going 
to  make  pic,  repic,  and  capot  all  the  gallants  from  Paris.”  The 
mere  remembrance  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  Paris  might  have  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  translating  “  dans  Paris  ”  “from  Paris  ”  ;  nothing 
but  a  moderate  amount  of  perception  and  reflection  could  have 
shown  him  that  “  tout  ce  qu’il  y  a  de  galant  ”  was  not  exactly 
equivalent  to  “  all  the  gallants  ”  ;  and  only  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  English  language  and  the  game  of  piquet  could  have  told 
him  that  to  speak  of  “  making  pic  an  adversary  ”  is  absurd. 
The  blunder  is  startling  enough  in  itself ;  it  becomes  almost  in¬ 
explicable  when  viewed  by  the  light  of  this  note,  which  M.  Van 
Laun  appends  to  the  passage  : — “  I3ry den,  in  his  Sir  Martin  Mar- 
all  (Act  I.  scene  i)  makes  Sir  Martin  say,  'If  I  go  to  picquet 

. he  will  picque  and  repicque,  and  capot  me  twenty 

times  together.’  ”  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  knowledge  displayed 
in  the  note  with  the  curious  ignorance  manifested  in  the  trans¬ 
lation.  Did  M.  Van  Laun  omit  all  revision  of  his  work  ?  or  were 
the  text  and  note  composed  at  different  times,  so  that  when  pen¬ 
ning  the  one  he  forgot  what  his  own  hand  had  written  in  the 
other  ?  Not  long  after  this  speech  of  Mascarille’s  is  found  a 
mention  of  the  canons,  or  rolls  of  linen  or  other  stuff’  ornamented 
with  lace,  and  tied  below  the  knee,  so  as  to  cover  half  the  leg,  and 
of  the  petite  oie,  a  name  applied  to  all  the  small  fripperies  of  dress. 
This  the  translator  renders  by  the  use  of  several  words,  among 
them  “  top-knot,”  which  has  never  been  applied  to  any  part  of  a 
man’s  dress.  Canons  he  renders  by  “  rolls,”  which  is  perhaps 
as  good  a  word  as  could  be  found,  unless  he  had  employed 
the  word  “  cannions,  a  kind  of  boot-hose,”  quoted  by  him  in 
a  note  from  Ash’s  Dictionary.  Speaking  of  the  “  canons,”  we 
may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  leave  M.  Van  Laun  for  a  moment  in 
order  to  refer  to  an  amusing  note  on  the  word  by  M.  Bret,  wrko, 
observing  that  the  term  was  new  in  Moliere’s  time,  goes  on  to  tell 
of  a  German  manager  who  translated  this  play,  and  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  “  faisait  mettre  dans  les  poches  de  Mascarille  des  pistolets 
qu’il  put  montrer  en  disant,  que  dites-vous  de  mes  canons ?  ” 

In  the  course  of  the  twelfth  scene  Mascarille  and  Jodelet  talk 
of  their  pretended  memories  of  war.  Mascarille  says : — “  Te 
souvient-il,  Vicomte,  de  cette  demi-lune  que  nous  emportames  sur 
les  ennemis  au  siege  d’ Arras  P  ”  and  Jodelet  replies,  “  Que  veux-tu 
dire  avec  ta  demi-lune?  C’etait  bien  une  lune  toute  entiere.” 
Demi-lune  is  rendered  “half-moon,”  and  no  kind  of  explanation  is 
given  of  this  pleasantry,  which,  as  all  readers  of  Tristram  Shandy 
will  remember,  depends  upon  demi-lune  being  an  old  term  in 
fortification.  M.  Van  Laun  is  careful,  however,  to  give  a  note  of 
what  is  much  less  important,  the  date  of  the  siege  of  Arras. 

Pointing  to  instance  after  instance  of  sins  of  commission  and 
omission  is  weary  work  both  for  writer  and  reader.  One  more 
glaring  example  and  we  have  done.  “  Vieilles  equivoques,”  in  the 
first  scene  of  the  Critique  de  V if  cole  des  Femmes,  is  translated  by 
M.  Van  Laun  “stale  double  entendres  ”  (sic).  In  French  there  is  no 
such  phrase  as  “  double  entendre.”  It  is  a  mongrel  expression 
which  custom  has  rendered  current  in  England.  But  it  is  a 
custom  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the  observance  ;  and 
no  amount  of  custom  can  excuse  the  use  of  a  word  which  is  neither 
French  nor  English  in  what  purports  to  be  a  faithful  translation 
in  English  of  a  French  work.  There  is  nothing  to  which  M.  Van 
Laun’s  performance  can  be  so  aptly  compared  as  a  whited  sepulchre. 
The  type  is  good,  and  the  original  designs  from  which  the  etchings 
are  taken  are  excellent,  although  the  impressions  are  much  worn  ; 
the  text  which  should  be  set  off  by  these  is  absolutely  worthless. 
The  only  decent  piece  of  translation  contained  in  it  is  that  of  the 
prologue  to  Les  Fdcheu.v,  of  which  M.  Van  Laun  writes : — “  The 
English  translation,  which  is  not  mine,  tairly  represents  the  official 
nonsense  of  the  original.” 


A  TRIP  UP  THE  VOLGA.* 

MR.  BUTLER-JOIINSTONE’S  modest  little  volume  is  the 
very  reverse  of  ordinary  books  of  travel,  for  it  condenses 
into  150  pages  what  might  easily  have  been  expanded  into 


*  A  Trip  -up  the  Volga,  to  the  Fair  of  Nijni-Fovgorod.  By  H.  A.  Mimio 
Butler-Johnstone,  M.P.  Parker  &  Co.’  1875. 


many  times  the  bulk.  Under  the  title  of  A  Trip  up  the  Volga , 
with  the  fair  of  Nijni-Novgorod,  which  is  described  in  detail,  as 
his  ultimate  object,  he  takes  a  comprehensive  glance  at  the 
vast  Empire  of  the  Russias,  its  trade,  its  resources,  and  its 
mingled  subject  races.  Many  of  these  races  are  to  be  found 
represented  in  those  riverain  provinces  which  stretch  along 
the  Volga  from  the  Caspian  to  Nijni-Novgorod,  and  it  is 
their  peculiarity  that  they  intermarry  among  their  own  people, 
and  keep  themselves  very  much  isolated  from  their  neighbours. 
They  are  left  undisturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  religions. 
Many  of  them  of  course  are  Mahommedans  more  or  less  orthodox, 
and  not  a  few  are  heathens  like  their  nomad  forefathers,  and 
still  practise  their  Pagan  rites.  Thus,  in  a  comfortable  voyage 
in  a  double-decked  steamer  on  the  American  model,  the  tra- 
veller  has  opportunities  of  studying  types  of  the  Turk,  the 
Kalmuck,  the  Kirghiz,  and  the  Cossack  in  their  various  primi¬ 
tive  and  hereditary  individualities.  In  the  delta  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  the  Volga,  and  at  various  points  higher  up  on  its  course, 
there  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  remains  of  the  capitals  of  semi- 
barbarous  empires  long  since  passed  away.  Mr.  Butler-Johnstone 
has  much  to  tell  of  the  history  of  these  regions  which  his  well- 
informed  countrymen  ought  to  know,  but  do  not  know,  and  which, 
even  were  we  possessed  with  the  spirit  of  inquiry,  we  might  find 
considerable  difficulty  in  learning  for  ourselves.  He  adds  a  great 
deal  which  could  only  be  gleaned  on  the  spot  by  an  observant 
man  travelling  leisurely  with  good  introductions,  and  habitually 
satisfying  his  curiosity  in  intercourse  with  Russian  fellow- 
travellers. 

Russia,  he  insists  repeatedly,  is  not  a  nation,  but  a  continent. 
With  her  manifold  internal  resources  of  all  sorts  she  is  well  nigh 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the  extent  of  some  of 
these  resources  can  only  be  measured  by  comparison  with  better 
known  quantities  nearer  home.  Thus  “  in  the  north  there  is  a 
single  tract  of  forest  covering  a  superficies  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
Spain ;  then  another  large  tract  inhabited  by  a  population  engaged 
in  every  variety  of  industry,  and  dependent  for  fuel  on  these 
northern  forests  ;  then  another  large  tract,  twice  the  size  of  France, 
of  deep  black  soil,  which  has  for  more  than  a  century  past  yielded 
the  richest  crops  of  wheat,  and  has  never  seen  manure.”  In  her 
population  of  60,000,000,  which  ought  to  increase  to  100,000,000 
by  the  end  of  the  century,  “  35,000,000  of  homogeneous  Sclaves 
form  the  backbone  of  the  nation,  a  larger  number  of  homogeneous 
people  than  is  to  be  fovmd  anywhere  else.”  In  Mr.  Johnstone’s 
opinion,  and  we  fancy  most  people  will  agree  with  him,  the 
Crimean  invasion,  which  was  regarded  then  and  for  years 
afterwards  as  a  national  humiliation  and  calamity,  occurred  pre¬ 
cisely  at  the  proper  time  to  give  the  sluggish.  Empire  the  impulse 
it  needed.  As  he  expresses  it,  the  war  that  ruined  Turkey  re¬ 
generated  Russia.  It  searched  out  her  various  weaknesses,  moral 
and  material,  and  stirred  her  up  to  reforms  which  she  might  other¬ 
wise  have  deferred  indefinitely.  We  think  Mr.  Johnstone  takes  a 
somewhat  too  rosy  view  of  the  progress  Russia  has  been  making  in 
the  last  twenty  years.  Our  own  experience  leads  us  to  doubt 
whether  “  corruption,  if  not  absolutely  rooted  out,  has  at  any  rate 
been  checked  and  compelled  to  hide  its  head,”  nor  do  we  expect 
to  see  it  disappear  till  her  officials  are  paid  adequately.  The 
network  of  railways  has  primarily  been  arranged  to  a  consider¬ 
able  extent  with  an  eye  to  strategical  rather  than  commercial  and 
industrial  considerations.  But  there  can  be  no  question  that  much 
has  been  done  to  open  up  the  country  and  encourage  its  home 
trade,  while  the  liberated  peasantry  are  having  their  natural  in¬ 
telligence  developed  without  being  shaken  in  their  devotion  to 
the  Czars.  Russia  already  has  become  more  self-supporting  and  far 
richer,  and  the  new  army  organization  will  find  even  more 
formidable  materials  to  work  upon  than  the  dogged  soldiery  who 
fought  at  Friedland  and  Inkerman.  Above  all,  Mr.  Butler- 
Johnstone  is  right  in  assuming  that  the  important  change  in 
Russia’s  Polish  policy  has  not  been  fully  comprehended  in  England. 
He  points  out  very  clearly  how  the  Government  has  been  lately 
reducing  the  proportions  of  the  danger  that  still  remains  a 
menace  on  the  western  frontier  by  directing  its  action  to 
Lithuania  rather  than  Poland.  In  what  used  to  be  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Warsaw  the  population  are  Poles  where  they  are  not 
Jews  ;  and,  to  practical  men  impatient  for  the  ends  they  have  at 
heart,  coercion  seems  a  preferable  alternative  to  civilization.  In 
Lithuania  it  is  only  the  proprietors  and  upper  classes  who  ar 
bound  to  be  disaffected  in  virtue  of  their  Polish  blood ;  for 
the  peasants  are  of  Slavish  race,  and  have  no  necessary  ani¬ 
mosity  to  their  Russian  kinsmen.  So  in  the  Lithuanian  pro¬ 
vinces  Russia  has  been  arbitrarily  getting  rid  of  the  Polish 
landowners  and  suppressing  the  Polish  language,  and  hopes  with 
good  reason  to  Russianize  these  troublesome  districts  before  very 
long.  Should  she  succeed  in  this,  Galicia  will  cease  to  be  an  out¬ 
post  through  which  Austria  can  always  attack  her  underhand  ;  and 
then,  to  quote  Mr.  Johnstone’s  expressions,  Russia  will  have  put 
into  her  pocket  the  key  of  the  position  in  Eastern  Europe,  and 
changed  the  whole  face  of  European  politics.  And,  to  have  done 
with  politics  before  we  pass  on  to  lighter  themes,  it  is  the  whole 
oint  and  moral  of  his  book  that,  in  case  of  war,  we  should  find 
tussia  even  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  we  are  generally  in  the 
way  of  supposing.  Our  fleets  could,  he  thinks,  do  her  but  little  injury, 
even  if  they  swept  the  seas  of  what  commerce  she  has,  and  shut 
her  in  behind  her  fortified  seaports.  If  we  meant  to  fight  her  to 
any  purpose,  we  should  once,  more  have  to  fight  her  on  land — and 
our  author  takes  it  for  granted  that  she  is  to  go  to  Constantinople — 
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and  we  how  that,  in  the  course  of  a  dozen  of  years  or  so,  she  talks  of 
haying;  two  millions  and  a  half  of  men  under  arms.  Thus  the 
prospect,  as  he  presents  it,  is  by  no  means  a  cheering-  one,  even  should 
England  in  the  meantime  consent  to  a  universal  conscription  in 
view  of  the  impending  struggle. 

Mr.  Johnstone’s  voyage  up  the  river  was  pleasant  and  sometimes 
picturesque,  and  the  visits  he  paid  to  the  various  colonies  settled 
along  its  hanks  were  highly  interesting  both  ethnologically 
and  socially.  But  we  must  hasten  on  with  him  to  the  fair  of 
Nijni-Novgorod,  where  a  business  of  some  30,000,000/.  a 
year  is  quietly  transacted  in  restaurants  and  tea-houses.  And 
those  who  fancy  a  visit  to  the  fair  ought  to  lose  no  time ; 
for,  to  all  appearance,  it  is  doomed,  so  far  at  least  as  its  pic¬ 
turesqueness  is  concerned.  Mr.  Johnstone  believes  that  the 
place  must  grow  in  importance  as  a  depot  for  those  bulky  goods 
of  which  it  is  the  natural  outlet.  But  the  development  of  means 
of  communication  by  land  deprives  it  of  the  commanding 
advantages  given  it  by  water  carriage,  and  rival  centres  of  trade 
are  springing  up  elsewhere,  each  of  them  more  or  less  prej  udicial 
to  some  one  of  its  lucrative  monopolies.  The  Government  authori¬ 
ties  do  not  seem  to  contemplate  its  collapse,  for  they  have  been 
expending  great  sums  on  permanent  sanitary  improvements,  and 
have  consequently  made  it  far  more  healthy  than  it  used  to  be. 
Already,  however,  a  marked  falling  off  is  visible  in  the  numbers 
of  those  Orientals  from  Central  and  Eastern  Asia  who  used  to 
add  so  greatly  to  the  romance  of  the  place.  There  are  still 
Persian  and  Armenian  merchants,  who,  although  they  may  wear 
the  national  costume,  are  making  themselves  as  much  as  possible 
like  Westerns  in  their  manners  and  habits.  But  the  Chinese  and 
the  Turcomans  from  the  Khanates  consign  their  wares,  instead  of 
accompanying  them,  and  that  is  a  sign  of  the  beginning  of  the  end. 
So  far  as  goods  go,  the  great  falling  off'  is  in  the  tea.  At  one  time 
China  sent  to  Nijni-Novgorod  by  the  overland  route  the  whole  of 
the  tea  that  supplied  the  European  territories  of  the  Czar. 
When  one  thinks  of  the  tremendous  distances  traversed,  one 
does  not  know  whether  to  be  most  surprised  at  the  fact  that 
the  millions  of  poor  Russians  are  tea-drinkers,  or  at  the  cheap¬ 
ness  of  labour  and  transport  in  the  East  that  brought  the  article 
within  their  reach  on  any  terms.  It  is  6,000  versts  from  the  nearest 
Celestial  tea-gardens  to  the  Russian  frontier;  and  in  the  1 1,500 
versts  from  Iviahta,  on  the  frontier,  to  Nijni,  there  is  so  much  land- 
transport,  and  so  many  transhipments,  that  the  packages  have  to  be 
made  up  in  the  toughest  cowhide  at  a  charge  of  three  and  a  half 
roubles  each.  In  1856,  however,  the  duty  on  Canton  teas  was 
greatly  reduced,  and  since  then  the  consignments  of  the  caravan 
teas  to  Nijni-Novgorod  have  diminished  to  something  less  than  a 
fifth.  The  fair,  however,  is  likely  at  least  to  hold  its  own  so 
far  as  iron  is  concerned,  of  which  there  is  an  annual  delivery 
of  about  two  million  hundredweight,  for  the  difference  in  cost  of 
conveyance  between  water  and  rail  is  as  one  to  five.  There 
is  a  large  and  increasing  trade  in  coarse  gaudy-coloured  cotton 
stuffs,  of  native  manufacture,  and  it  might  be  made  more  profit¬ 
able  than  it  is  were  it  not  for  the  extreme  caution  of  the  merchants. 
But  they  will  not  commit  themselves  in  the  way  of  orders  to  the 
manufacturers  till  they  see  how  prices  rule  and  what  the  season’s 
demand  is,  so  that  they  actually  sell  by  sample  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fair,  and  before  the  close  of  it  have  the  goods  made  for  de¬ 
livery.  Siberia  and  Asia,  as  well  as  the  peasants  at  home,  are 
excellent  customers.  Yet  these  flourishing  manufactures  would 
be  in  a  poor  way  were  it  not  for  the  high  protective  duties  which 
cripple  English  competition.  Particular  markets  may  have  suffered, 
but  on  the  whole  there  seems  as  yet  to  be  no  falling  off  in  the 
general  prosperity  and  bustle  of  the  fair.  The  gravest  complaint  of 
the  merchants  is  that,  thanks  to  the  stricter  police  arrangements 
and  increased  facilities  of  travel,  the  place  is  by  no  means  so 
agreeable  as  it  used  to  be.  For  nowadays  riot  and  jovial  dis¬ 
order  are  repressed  with  a  firm  hand,  and  ladies  who  used  to  be 
content  to  stay  quietly  at  home  will  insist  on  accompanying  their 
husbands. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  Mr.  Johnstone’s  valuable  little  volume 
without  adverting  to  his  chapter  on  the  Koumis  cure. 
“  Koumis,”  as  every  one  knows,  is  the  fermented  mare’s  milk  which 
is  a  staple  article  of  diet  with  the  wandering  Tartars.  It  struck 
some  Russian  doctors  that  the  immunity  enjoyed  by  these  nomads 
from  pulmonary  complaints  and  general  debility  must  be  owing 
to  certain  properties  in  the  koumis.  A  priori ,  it  might  have 
seemed  that  the  healthy  life  and  air  of  the  steppes  had  as  much 
to  do  with  the  vigour  of  the  Kirghiz,  but  a  course  of  experiments 
on  consumptive  patients  confirmed  the  theory  of  the  Russian 
medical  men.  The  doctors  differ  widely  as  to  the  source  of  the 
indispensable  virtues  of  the  koumis.  It  is  said  that  it  must  be 
made  of  milk  from  mares,  of  milk  from  thoroughbred  mares,  of 
thoroughbred  Tartar  mares,  of  thoroughbred  Tartar  mares  fed  on 
the  medicinal  pasturage  of  their  native  steppes;  while  some 
free-thinking  heretics  are  found  to  maintain  that  English  cows  can 
produce  it  of  unimpeachable  quality.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  new 
system  has  found  many  believers,  and  it  has  been  acclimatized  as  far 
to  the  west  as  Wiesbaden  and  even  London  ;  but  the  three  most 
popular  establishments  are  on  the  Volga,  and  one  of  these  is  directed 
by  the  inventor  of  the  theory  in  person.  Reading  his  chapter 
on  the  Koumis  cure,  we  were  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Johnstone 
that  it  must  be  an  excellent  thing  for  an  enfeebled  system,  pro¬ 
vided  there  was  nothing  organically  wrong.  But  its  concluding 
sentence  is  scarcely  encouraging  enoftgh  to  send  one  specially  to 
the  Volga  in  the  hope  of  restoration  by  the  treatment : — “  If  you 


don’t  lose  your  eye  by  an  explosive  cork,  or  get  eaten  up  by  a 
wolf,  or  stick  in  Jourawlaw’s  mud,  or  die  of  ennui,  or  run  off 
with  the  gipsies,  you  will  probably  be  all  the  better  for  the 
Koumis.” 


SHEEHAN’S  MEMOIRS.* 

f Id IIIS  work  divides  itself  naturally  into  three  distinct  parts. 
X  The  first  tells  the  life  of  the  most  distinguished  American 
soldier  living  (for  such  we  take  General  Sherman  incontestably  to 
be)  from  the  time  of  his  being  commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  of 
artillery  up  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  The  second  narrates 
in  great  detail  his  own  share  in  the  events  of  that  contest,  and  all 
that  bears  upon  it.  The  third,  confined  to  the  concluding  chapter, 
is  a  series  of  professional  deductions  drawn  from  the  war  and  ifom 
a  general  study  of  the  military  art  as  it  exists  to-day  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  As  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  this  latter 
portion  appeared  as  a  separate  essay  about  twelve  months  ago,  and 
was  not  only  received  with  the  respect  due  to  a  great  reputation, 
but  admired  for  its  intrinsic  value  ;  for  it  embodies  the  residts  of 
professional  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  highest  order,  given 
with  an  originality  and  freshness  which  it  would  be  perhaps  hope¬ 
less  to  look  for  in  the  work  of  any  soldier  trained  in  the  un yielding 
traditions  of  his  profession  in  Europe.  It  was  the  great  success  of 
this  fragment,  which  was  hardly  less  read  in  Germany  than  among 
ourselves,  that  induced  the  General,  as  is  usually  understood,  to 
give  to  the  world  at  once  that  narrative  of  his  own  share  in  the 
contest  which  he  had  previously  intended  to  keep  back  in  order  to 
spare  the  reputation  of  others  still  living,  some  of  whom,  we 
believe,  are  doing  duty  under  him,  and  so  are  quite  unable  to 
answer  for  themselves. 

This  seems  to  have  been  just  one  of  those  cases  where  second 
thoughts  are  not  the  best.  Of  course  General  Sherman  will  be 
thanked  by  readers  who  merely  desire  to  study  closely  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  that  eventful  struggle  which  ended  in  making  of  a 
federation  of  independent  States,  marked  into  two  great  sections 
by  strongly  divided  customs  and  interests,  a  single  Republic,  the 
most  powerful  by  far  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  or  even  imagined. 
Military  critics  especially  may  well  be  pleased  that  one  of  the 
chief  commanders  engaged  has  told  his  story  of  it  so  unreservedly. 
From  a  purely  professional  or  scientific  point  of  view  one  can 
hardly  be  too  grateful  for  such  a  contribution  to  the  already  rich 
material  for  the  history  of  that  which  was  in  its  dimensions  one 
of  the  greatest  of  all  wars,  and  which  cannot  fail,  so  far  as  man’s 
foresight  can  reach,  to  produce  incalculably  important  effects  on 
the  future  destinies  of  the  world.  But  the  writer's  own  reputa¬ 
tion  will  hardly  be  enhanced  by  it.  His  published  despatches,  and 
the  essay  now  reproduced  at  the  end  of  these  volumes,  had  already 
told  the  world  that  General  Sherman  was  hardly  less  skilful  with 
the  pen  than  with  the  sword.  But  there  were  parts  of  his  life 
already  known  which  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  as  sharp  and 
bitter  in  controversy  as  in  his  military  treatment  of  the  Southern 
States  which  he  overcame  towards  the  close  of  the  war.  And  his 
friends  dreaded,  therefore,  and  not  without  good  cause,  that  his 
volumes  would  add  more  to  the  number  of  his  opponents  than  of  his 
admirers,  convincing  the  world,  no  doubt,  of  his  power  and  sagacity, 
but  also  making  known  to  it  bis  want  of  judgment  and  liberality. 
General  Sherman  is  straightforward  in  his  dealings,  and  not  afraid 
of  any  amount  of  responsibility ;  and  these  are  of  course  valuable 
qualities  in  a  commander-in-chief  writing  the  narrative  of  his 
own  campaigns.  But  he  makes  the  mistake,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
throughout  of  assuming  that  to  tell  the  truth  involves  of  necessity 
the  telling  it  with  bluntness  and  severity.  And  he  carries  this 
tendency  to  outspokenness  to  the  extent  of  being  sometimes  not 
merely  rude,  but  very  unjust,  to  those  whom  he  undertakes  to 

■iudse-  ,  .  . 

He  has  been  praised  m  America  for  not  criticizing  his  superiors 
as  freely  as  those  who  served  with  or  under  him.  We  cannot  say 
that  he  really  deserves  this  credit.  No  feat  of  arms  in  the  whole 
war  was  more  truly  honourable  to  the  victorious  commander  than 
the  capture  of  Fort  Donnelson — called  in  these  volumes  “the  first 
real  success  on  our  side  ” — by  General  Grant,  who,  in  unfavourable 
weather  and  with  raw  troops  thrown  far  into  a  strange  country, 
dared  the  adventurous  course  of  marching  straight  to  the  front 
of  a  strong  line  of  works  held  by  nearly  equal  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  and  deliberately  investing  them  till  succour  came, 
trusting  much  more  to  his  own  bold  attitude  than  to  any 
other  advantage  to  secure  him.  Now,  when  we  look  at  the  brief 
reflections  made  by  Sherman  on  this  event,  we  find  to  our  surprise 
the  words,  “  As  Grant  was  subject  to  Halleck’s  orders,  I  have 
always  given  Halleck  the  full  credit  for  that  movement,  which  was 
skilful,  successful,  and  extremely  rich  in  military  results.”  And  this 
conclusion  is  drawn,  we  are  told,  from  the  fact  that,  a  month  before, 
Halleck  at  a  council  of  war  had  pointed  out  the  Tennessee  River, 
up  which  Grant  did  afterwards  advance,  as  “  the  true  line  of 
operations.”  As  though  Flalleck’s  strategical  prescience  could  in 
any  way  have  supplied  his  lieutenant,  when  once  acting  away  from 
him  independently,  with  the  vigour  and  insight  into  the  circum¬ 
stances  before  him  which  carried  Grant  through  an  undertaking 
which  at  first  seemed  almost  desperate  to  a  very  remarkable 
triumph.  We  dwell  on  this  rather  than  on  certain  more  conspicuous 
passages  of  the  work  in  which  Sherman,  very  fairly  as  we  believe, 
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explains  that  the  strategical  experiment  of  his  famous  march 
through  Georgia  to  the  sea  was  his  own  conception,  and  not  due 
to  the  inspiration  of  Grant,  as  certain  sycophantic  admirers  of  the 
President  had  asserted.  Here  he  is  but  doing  justice  to  his  own 
reputation.  But  that  he  should  try  to  wrest  from  his  own  old 
commander  and  comrade  the  credit  due  to  him  at  the  outset  of 
the  war,  when  he  was  the  first  of  American  leaders,  Jackson  not 
excepted,  to  understand  the  value  of  audacity  when  properly  used 
with  raw  troops,  is,  in  fact,  to  detract  seriously  from  his  own 
reputation  for  fair  dealing  or  for  judgment;  for  one  or  the  other 
of  these  qualities  is  here  greatly  at  fault. 

Nor  is  Sherman’s  account  of  the  final  operations  of  1863  about 
Chattanooga,  one  of  the  most  critical  portions  of  the  war,  much  more 
just  to  his  chief.  After  describing  his  own  coming  up  in  advance  of 
his  force,  which  was  being  hurried  to  Grant’s  support,  he  repeats  the 
conversation  that  followed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  with  the 
reader  the  impression  that  Grant  was  disheartened,  and  his  men 
starved  and  demoralized  to  an  almost  fatal  extent.  “  ‘  Why,’  said 
I,  ‘  General  Grant,  you  are  besieged  ;  ’  and  he  said,  ‘  It  is  too  true.’ 
Up  to  that  moment  I  had  no  idea  that  things  were  so  bad.”  And 
yet  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
troops  before  him  were  of  the  army  that  had  been  so  blindly  de¬ 
feated  not  long  before  under  Rosencrans  at  Chickamauga ;  that 
Grant  had  been  posted  to  the  command  in  order  to  retrieve  this 
great  disaster,  had  hurried  to  the  spot  to  use  his  personal  en¬ 
deavours,  with  perfect  success,  to  stay  the  disheartened  North¬ 
erners  from  recrossing  the  Tennessee ;  and  that  the  despatch 
calling  for  the  assistance  of  his  own  army  had  been  brought 
through  with  the  greatest  difficulty  ;  for  he  graphically  de¬ 
scribes  the  adventures  of  the  messenger  who  brought  it  past 
the  Confederate  outposts,  and  “  providentially  ”  (as  it  is  ex¬ 
pressed)  met  with  Federal  troops  after  he  had  made  his  way  to 
Tuscumbia.  If  things  had  not  been  in  a  bad  way,  he  would  not 
have  been  at  Grant's  side  at  all :  and  some  praise  of  that  General 
for  maintaining  his  position  undauntedly  under  conditions 
almost  desperate  would  have  been  more  graceful  than  words 
which  imply  that  his  own  diligence  in  arriving  is  the  first 
thing  in  his  mind.  In  a  similar  spirit  he  remarks  as  to 
the  earlier  attempts  on  Vicksburg,  one  of  which,  conducted 
by  himself,  was  severely  repulsed : — “  I  have  never  criticized 
General  Grant’s  strategy  on  this  or  any  other  occasion  ;  but  I 
thought  then  he  had  lost  an  opportunity  which  cost  him  and  us 
six  months’  extra  hard  work.”  This  sharp  criticism,  for  it  is  use¬ 
less  to  call  it  anything  else,  has  for  its  motive  the  fact  that  Grant 
gave  up  the  plan  which  Sherman  advocated  of  still  moving  to  the 
rear  of  Vicksburg  from  the  north,  after  once  failing  there,  and 
with  obstinate  and  happy  resolution  finally  attempted  the  same 
process  from  the  south  successfully.  Sherman  tells  us  that 
at  the  time  he  thought  his  advice  should  have  been  taken  ;  and  his 
feelings  in  writing  of  what  occurred  seem  to  be  still  as  keen  as  at 
that  day. 

As  to  his  subordinates,  when  we  remember  how  a  reckless  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  placed  for  political  ends  in  charge  of  the  operations, 
spread  the  malignant  rumour  of  his  insanity  in  revenge  for 
Sherman’s  telling  him  clearly  the  military  difficulties  that  lay  before 
the  North,  we  may  excuse  his  withering  contempt  of  the 
“  political  generals  ”  who  marred  his  plans.  Some  of  them,  no 
doubt,  deserved  all  the  scorn  that  a  great  professional  soldier 
may  think  it  worth  while  to  bestow  on  ignorance  and  imbecility 
placed  in  high  posts.  But  theirs  are  not  the  only  reputations  that 
would  suffer  if  these  memoirs  were  to  be  the  sole  authority.  Even 
Macpherson,  whose  growing  reputation  throughout  the  Mississippi 
campaigns  rivalled  that  of  Sherman  himself,  and  who  succeeded 
him  in  charge  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  when  he  took  Grant's 
control  of  the  whole  Western  operations,  is  hardly  dealt  with  by 
the  commander  whom  he  loyally  served  until  shot  down  before 
Atlanta.  This  officer,  who  in  the  very  prime  of  youth  had  reached 
high  command  and  shown  promise  of  the  greatest  things,  was  more 
regretted  by  his  comrades  than  any  other  who  fell  on  the  Northern 
side  during  the  war.  Yet  Sherman,  though  telling  us  in  some 
detail  the  circumstances  of  his  fall,  spares  no  word  of  regret  for 
the  loss  sustained  bv  the  army,  adding  only  the  cold  words  : — “  I 
learned  that  his  body  must  have  been  in  possession  of  the  enemy 
some  minutes,  and  was  much  concerned  lest  the  letter  I  had 
written  him  that  morning  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
some  one  who  could  read  and  understand  its  meaning.”  Perhaps 
the  innate  honesty  which  thus  states  the  first  thought  that  pressed 
on  the  General-in-Chief's  mind  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  lieu¬ 
tenant  may  somewhat  excuse  his  apparent  hardness.  But  Macpherson 
certainly  won  admiration  from  others  for  his  disregard  of  self  in 
the  cause  of  duty.  He  lost  his  life  owing  to  self-exposure  that 
amounted  to  temerity.  And  it  isdifficultto  justifythe  commander  who 
at  this  date  deliberately  charges  him  with  backwardness  in  losingthe 
chance— the  only  one  thecautious  Confederate  Generaleverallowed — 
of  cutting  off  Johnstone's  retreat  at  the  opening  of  this  Atlanta  cam¬ 
paign.  As  it  is  put  in  the  Memoirs  : — “  Such  an  opportunity  does 
not  occur  twice  in  a  single  life,  but  at  the  critical  moment  Mac¬ 
pherson  seems  to  have  been  a  little  timid.”  The  criticism  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  just,  but  it  would  have  been  only  common  generosity  in  the 
living  commander  to  have  assumed  some  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
failure  of  his  own  combinations,  rather  than  to  throw  it  all  on  his 
dead  lieutenant. 

Lesser  men  naturally  fare  worse  in  this  work  when  their  failures  are 
recorded.  Nor  is  General  Sherman,  to  do  him  justice,  at  all  backward 
to  expose  his  own  mistakes  when  the  subordinate  to  be  criticized  is 
clearly  the  prime  cause  of  them.  Thus  the  famous  march  through 


the  Mississippi  States  to  Meridian  in  1863  with  20,000  men,  which 
has  been  spoken  of  as  a  deliberate  rehearsal  of  the  great  movement 
through  Georgia  in  the  following  year,  was  in  fact  a  blunder,  the 
blame  falling  partly  on  the  chief,  but  more  on  a  subordinate.  We 
shall  here  let  Sherman  tell  his  own  story,  for  the  passage  serves  well 
as  a  specimen  of  the  vigorous  and  incisive,  yet  often  rugged,  style 
of  which  he  is  master,  especially  when  attacking  a  reputation. 
The  general  referred  to,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  an  especial 
favourite  of  Grant’s,  who  in  the  following  year  appears  to  have 
trusted  him  in  important  detached  commands,  and  may  be  sup¬ 
posed  therefore  to  have  differed  somewhat  strongly  with  Sherman 
on  the  subject  of  his  conduct.  The  latter  writes : — 

The  object  of  the  Meridian  expedition  was  to  strike  the  roads  inland,  so 
as  to  paralyse  the  rebel  forces,  whilst  we  could  take  from  the  defence  of  the 
Mississippi  River  the  equivalent  of  a  corps  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  be 
used  in  the  next  Georgia  campaign  ;  and  this  was  actually  done.  At  the 
same  time,  I  wanted  to  destroy  General  Forrest,  who,  with  an  irregular 
force  of  cavalry,  was  constantly  threatening  Memphis  and  the  river  above, 
as  well  as  our  routes  of  supply  in  Tennessee.  In  this  we  failed  utterly,  be¬ 
cause  General  W.  S.  Smith  did  not  fulfil  his  orders,  which  were  clear  and 
specific,  as  contained  in  my  letter  of  instructions  to  him  of  January'  27th, 
at  Memphis,  and  my  personal  explanations  to  him.  Instead  of  starting  at 
the  date  ordered,  February  xst,  he  did  not  leave  Memphis  till  the  nth, 
waiting  for  some  regiment  that  was  ice-bound  near  Columbus  ;  and  then, 
when  he  did  start,  he  allowed  General  Forrest  to  head  him  off,  and  to  defeat 
him  with  an  inferior  force,  near  West  Point,  on  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Rail¬ 
road. 

We  waited  at  Meridian  till  the  20th  to  hear  from  him,  but  hearing 
nothing  whatever,  and  having  utterly  destroyed  the  railroads  in  and  around 
that  junction,  I  ordered  General  McPherson  to  move  back  slowly  toward 
Canton.  With  Wildon’s  cavalry  and  Hurlbut’s  infantry  I  turned  north  to 
Union,  and  despatched  the  cavalry  further  north  to  feel  as  it  were  for 
General  Smith,  and  then  all  the  infantry  columns  toward  Canton, 
Mississippi.  On  the  26th  we  all  reached  Canton,  but  we  had  not  heard  a 
word  of  General  Smith,  nor  was  it  until  some  time  after  (at  Vicksburg) 
that  I  learned  the  whole  truth  of  General  Smith’s  movement  and  of  his 
failure.  Of  course  I  did  not  and  could  not  approve  of  his  conduct,  and  I 
know  that  he  yet  chafes  under  the  censure.  I  had  set  so  much  store  on  his 
part  of  the  project  that  I  was  disappointed,  and  so  reported  officially  to 
General  Grant.  General  Smith  never  regained  my  confidence  as  a  soldier, 
though  I  still  regard  him  as  a  most  accomplished  gentleman  and  skilful 
engineer.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  he  has  appealed  to  me  to  relieve  him 
of  that  censure,  but  1  could  not  do  it,  because  it  would  falsify  history. 

As  already  pointed  out,  however,  there  is  probably  something  to 
be  said  on  the  other  side.  At  any  rate,  Sherman’s  frequent  and 
sweeping  condemnations  of  those  employed  under  him  have  not 
found  acceptance  in  his  own  country.  We  could  wish  that  he 
had  left  to  lesser  men  that  criticism  of  others  which  in  him 
seems  hardly  becoming,  and  certainly  cannot  add  to  his  well-won 
reputation. 

We  have  confined  our  notice  purposely  to  that  section  of  the 
Memoirs  which  is  of  historical  interest.  But  it  would  be  unfair 
to  dismiss  this  work  without  calling  attention,  however  briefly,  to 
that  preceding  portion  which  describes  the  author’s  life  up  to  the 
time  of'  the  Civil  War.  Sherman  was  one  of  the  small  hand  of 
officers  of  the  regular  army  allotted  to  the  first  American  garrison 
of  California,  and  hence  was  deprived  of  the  professional  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  the  Mexican  war  gave  to  nearly  all  of  his  stand¬ 
ing.  Ilis  account  of  the  pioneer  civilization  on  the  Pacific 
coast  of  the  great  Republic  is  of  great  interest  and  last¬ 
ing  value,  and  will  of  itself  fully  repay  the  reader  of 
the  Memoirs.  And  soldiers  disheartened  by  being  thrown  in 
early  life  out  of  the  active  service  which  is  the  first  attraction  of 
their  calling  may  take  comfort  in  observing  how  high  a  pro¬ 
fessional  character  was  maintained  even  before  the  Civil  War  by 
this  distinguished  American,  as  well  as  by  the  knowledge  that, 
from  the  first  day  he  took  his  place  in  it,  he  proved  himself  the 
more  than  equal  of  others  of  his  standing  who  had  the  previous 
training  of  a  severe  campaign.  Like  Napier  of  Magdala  he  began 
his  actual  warrior’s  duty  after  twenty  years  passed  in  peaceful 
labours.  Like  our  great  Indian  soldier,  notwithstanding  this  sup¬ 
posed  drawback,  he  from  the  first  day  to  the  last  of  his  active  ser¬ 
vice  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  esteem  of  his  country. 


THE  DESERTED  CITIES  OF  TIIE  ZCJYDER  ZEE.* 

AMIDST  all  the  grounds  of  quarrel  which  the  lover  of 
nature  has  with  railroads,  there  is  one  characteristic  which 
he  will  admit  to  distinguish  them  favourably  from  other  modes  of 
travelling.  They  put  down  no  passengers  between  stations  ;  and 
where  towns,  and  even  villages,  are  of  rare  occurrence,  the 
country  on  either  side  of  a  railway  may  he  more  completely 
solitary  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  coaches  or  canal-boats. 
Even  within  a  short  distance  of  London  there  are  districts  which 
have,  so  to  say,  been  opened  up  afresh  by  the  recent  passion  for 
coaching,  districts  which  until  a  year  or  two  back  were  even  less 
visited  than  they  were  half  a  century  ago.  Around  them  stretches 
a  complete  cordon  of  railways — main  lines,  branch  lines,  and  loop 
lines.  You  cannot  go  more  than  five  miles  in  any  direction  with¬ 
out  seeing  the  familiar  signal-posts  and  hearing  the  familiar 
whistle.  But  within  this  inclosing  line  the  travellers  are  only  the 
fewer  because  of  the  increased  facilities  for  travelling.  It  is  so 
easy  to  go  further  that  people  are  only  beginning  to  consider 
whether  they  may  not  possibly  fare  worse  if  they  do.  M.  Henri 
Ilavard  has  been  unusually  fortunate  in  discovering  a  region 
which,  though  it  lies  within  a  very  short  distance  of  several  great 

*  La  Hollande  pittoresque :  Voyage  aux  Villes  mortes  du  Zuiderzee.  Par 
M.  Henri  Ilavard.  Paris  :  Plon  et  Cie. 
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cities,  appears  to  have  slipped  out  of  ordinary  human  reckoning  as 
entirely  as  though  it  were  in  another  quarter  of  the  globe.  If  its 
merits  were  of  a  kind  likely  to  attract  Mr.  Cook's  all-seeing  eye, 
we  should  have  some  hesitation  about  giving  any  additional  publi¬ 
city  to  M.  I-Iavard's  injudicious  disclosure.  The  worst  possible 
use  that  any  traveller  can  make  of  his  good  luck  in  finding  an  un¬ 
spoilt  bit  of  country  near  his  own  door  is  to  tell  any  one  else  of  it. 
So  long  as  he  holds  his  tongue  there  is  at  least  a  chance  that  some 
one  else  may  be  as  fortunate  as  himself,  and  that  the  spot  which 
has  escaped  the  eyes  of  a  generation  of  hasty  travellers  may  be  re¬ 
discovered  from  time  to  time  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  wish 
when  they  leave  home  to  change  surroundings  and  companions  as 
well  as  place.  When  he  has  taken  the  public  into  his  confidence  the 
chance  is  usually  over.  If  there  are  not  many  travellers  who  genuinely 
care  for  untouched  nature — nature  without  large  hotels,  or  omni¬ 
buses,  or  tables-d’hote — there  are  many  who  profess  to  care  about 
it,  and  who  at  all  events  take  enough  interest  in  it  to  be  ready  to 
go  and  spoil  it  at  the  shortest  possible  notice.  But  the  shores  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee  are,  in  a  double  sense,  not  everybody’s  money.  They 
are  troublesome  to  get  at,  and,  when  the  traveller  has  surmounted 
this  preliminary  difficulty,  there  is  a  curious  archaic  flavour  about 
the  country  and  the  people  which  will  probably  attract  only  a 
small  minority  of  travellers.  The  towns  described  by  M.  Havard 
please  the  imagination  rather  than  the  eye.  The  attention  is 
arrested  by  what  you  do  not  see  as  much  as  by  what  you  do  see. 
Their  charm  is  less  anything  in  their  actual  condition  than  the  in¬ 
congruity  between  their  actual  condition  and  the  condition  in 
which  you  might  expect  to  find  them  if  you  judged  them  only  by 
their  place  on  the  map.  We  have  good  hopes  therefore  that,  after 
M.  Havard’s  very  interesting  account  of  his  journey  has  found  as 
many  readers  as  it  deserves,  there  will  be  but  few  of  them  who 
will  be  tempted  to  follow  in  his  track.  Any  large  inroad  of  tra¬ 
vellers  would  spoil  these  towns  for  the  occasional  visitor  without 
adding  to  their  prosperity  or  arresting  their  decay,  and  we  are 
consequently  doing  them  no  harm  in  wishing  them  a  continued 
exemption  from  the  plague  of  foolish  tourists. 

When  M.  ITavard  conceived  the  idea  of  circumnavigating  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  he  was  met  by  a  host  of  obstacles.  In  every  part  of  it 
there  is  water  enough  for  a  shipwreck,  but  it  is  only  in  certain 
narrow  and  devious  channels  that  there  is  water  enough  for  any¬ 
thing  else.  There  is  no  regular  means  of  getting  from  point  to 
point  except  by  chartering  a  boat  of  your  own,  and  the  vessel  must 
combine  the  inconsistent  recommendations  of  drawing  very  little 
water  and  having  enough  accommodation  to  serve  as  the  travel¬ 
ler’s  home  for  the  month  or  so  which  the  voyage  will  last.  With 
the  exception  of  bread  and  fresh  vegetables,  all  kinds  of  provisions 
and  an  ample  supply  of  drinking  water  must  be  laid  in  before 
starting.  When  the  boat  has  been  hired  and  provisioned,  the  next 
step  is  to  find  a  captain.  Sailors  who  know  a  part  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee  are  common  enough ;  but  as  a  pilot's  licence  only  covers 
a  fraction  of  the  coast,  and  as,  in  order  to  take  a  ship 
to  any  other  part  of  it  a  fresh  licence  is  necessary,  it  is  rare 
to  meet  with  a  man  who  combines  in  his  own  person 
all  the  necessary  knowledge.  M.  Havard,  or  rather  a  Dutch 
friend  who  accompanied  him  on  his  journey,  succeeded  at  last 
in  obtaining  a  ijalk  of  60  tons  which  drew  only  three  feet  of 
water,  and  a  captain  who  was  willing  to  make  the  voyage  on  con¬ 
dition  that  there  should  be  no  appeal  from  his  judgment  upon 
questions  of  weather,  and  that  he  should  not  be  asked  to  work  on 
Sundays.  Starting  from  Amsterdam,  M.  Havard  first  made  his 
way  along  the  islands  which  form  the  western  coast  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  until  he  reached  the  Helder.  Thence  he  crossed  to  Harlingen, 
and  returned  along  the  coast  of  Friesland  to  Zwolle,  where  he 
bade  farewell  to  the  sea,  and  went  back  to  Amsterdam  by  rail¬ 
way.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  journey  was  the  voyage 
along  the  coast  of  North  Holland.  Both  places  and  people  are 
absolutely  untouched  by  modern  changes.  Their  lives,  their  cos¬ 
tumes,  their  houses,  are  those  which  they  led,  and  wore,  and 
lived  in  two  centuries  ago.  The  scenes  with  which  the  lovers 
of  Dutch  pictures  and  Dell't  pottery  are  familiar  are  reproduced 
for  the  traveller’s  benefit  as  he  moves  along.  It  would  he  a 
curious  inquiry  how  far  back  this  conservatism  extends.  Certainly 
what  is  now  preserved  rarely  dates  from  the  middle  ages. 
Probably  the  iconoclastic  enthusiasm  of  the  Dutch  Beforma- 
tion  suspended  for  the  time  the  conservative  instincts  of 
the  people,  and  when  their  lives  again  became  stereotyped, 
the  severance  from  mediaeval  traditions  showed  itself  as  much 
in  art  as  in  religion.  From  that  time  the  absence  of  change 
in  these  towns  has  probably  helped  and  been  helped  by  their  gradual 
decay.  M.  Havard’s  description  of  Monnikendam  and  Hoorn 
gives  a  striking  picture  of  the  present  condition  of  places  which 
were  once  considerable  cities.  Their  streets  are  deserted,  their 
houses  stand  empty,  and  in  some  cases  the  old  walls  now  inclose 
large  meadows,  and  cows  graze  on  ground  which  was  once 
covered  by  human  dwellings.  Nothing  seems  to  link  them  on  to 
the  world  from  which  they  are  separated  by  so  short  a  distance. 
Even  where  they  still  retain  a  considerable  trade  it  does  not  seem 
to  bring  with  it  any  great  addition  of  vitality.  Edam,  which 
sends  its  cheese,  or  cheese  called  by  its  name,  over  half  the  world, 
has  no  more  signs  of  external  prosperity  than  its  neighbours  which 
no  longer  enjoy  even  a  local  fame.  M.  Havard’s  observations  seem  to 
have  been  made  only  with  the  eye ;  at  least,  the  information  which 
he  gives  about  the  various  towns  he  visited  is  only  such  as  is  to  be 
found  in  books.  A  few  details  about  the  life  of  the  inhabitants,  how 
they  support  themselves,  how  they  amuse  themselves,  how  they 
manage  their  municipal  affairs,  what  amount  of  interest  they  take 


in  general  Dutch  politics,  would  have  added  considerably  to  the 
interest  of  his  work.  Or,  if  these  particulars  are  altogether  out  of 
M.  Ilavard's  line,  we  should  advise  him  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  once  more,  accompanied  by  a  photographer  or  an  etcher. 
A  few  good  photographs  or  etchings,  with  enough  of  explanation 
to  make  them  intelligible,  would  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  these 
quaint  survivals  from  an  age  of  which  even  the  remains  are  else¬ 
where  passing  away  than  pages  of  description.  There  must  be 
many  persons  who  feel  curious  about  these  dead  cities  who  at  the 
same  time  are  never  likely  to  visit  them,  and  for  these  an  artist’s 
reproduction  of  their  unchanged  streets  and  interiors  would  have 
a  genuine  interest. 

If  the  recent  passion  for  pottery  has  created  any  real  students 
of  its  history,  they  will  be  eager  to  follow  in  M.  Havard’s  footsteps. 
Mere  collectors  may  as  well  stay  at  home,  for  the  devotion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  North  Holland  to  the  blue  Delft  which  fills  their 
cabinets  and  hangs  on  their  walls  is  far  too  strong  to  allow  them  to 
part  with  any  of  it.  In  Friesland  this  regard  has  given 
place  to  an  incursion  of  modern  furniture  and  china,  but  by  this 
time,  according  to  M.  Havard,  the  dealers  have  swept  the  district 
too  clean  to  allow  of  anything  beyond  a  few  gleanings  being  still 
obtained.  But  in  North  Holland,  if  there  is  nothing  to  be  bought, 
there  is  much  to  be  seen.  Almost  every  house  has  something  to 
show  either  of  Delft  or  of  the  Oriental  originals  from  which  so 
much  of  the  decoration  of  Delft  ware  was  copied.  Even  in  the 
island  of  Marken,  which  is  inhabited  exclusively  by  fishermen,  there 
are  two  collections  of  so  much  local  fame  that  the  Queen  of  the 
Netherlands  has  paid  them  a  visit.  It  would  be  well  if  not  only 
those  persons  who  are  interested  in  pottery,  or  furniture,  or  metal 
work  would  make  the  voyage  round  the  Zuyder  Zee,  but 
also  those  who  have  a  commercial  interest  in  directing  the 
public  taste.  It  was  said  not  long  since  by  a  dealer  in  curio¬ 
sities,  who  had  noticed  the  decline  of  a  particular  fashion  which 
has  been  the  rage  for  two  or  three  years  back,  that  something  else 
must  take  its  place  because  the  dealers  must  live.  It  would  be 
worth  the  while  of  some  shopkeeper  of  enterprise  to  take  a  vessel 
round  the  Zuyder  Zee  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home, 
not  the  jealously  guarded  curiosities  which  abound  there,  but 
the  many  objects  of  everyday  use  which  are  to  be  had  there 
for  a  few  pence,  and  some  at  least  of  which  might  be  repro¬ 
duced  here  at  a  not  very  much  greater  cost.  If  the  recent 
return  to  a  better  taste  in  household  decoration  is  to  be  any¬ 
thing  more  than  a  fashion  confined  to  a  few  small  cliques,  there 
must  be  a  large  improvement  in  the  form  and  decoration  of  things 
of  common  use.  That  ugliness  and  cheapness  need  not  be  identical 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  least  valued  objects  in  a 
modern  crockery  shop  are  better  in  form  than  those  of  higher  price. 
Traditions  have  been  retained  for  the  kitchen  long  after  they  have 
been  discarded  for  the  dining-room.  In  North  Holland  there  has 
been  no  change  in  any  of  the  surroundings  of  life  for  two  centuries, 
and  the  designer  who  wishes  to  learn  how  far  we  fall  short  of,  and 
how  far  we  have  improved  upon,  the  taste  of  that  time  cannot 
have  a  better  field  of  inquiry  than  the  western  shores  of  the  Zuyder 
Zee.  He  might  make  a  large  profit  by  the  sale  of  his  cargo  when 
he  came  back,  and  yet  sell  it  cheaply ;  and  some  at  all  events  of  the 
manufacturers  might  gain  useful  hints  from  the  careful  study  of 
Dutch  pots  and  pans. 


DIAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.* 

7\  I  AM  ONI)  Cut  Diamond  is  a  collection  of  short,  and 
we  fancy  reprinted,  stories  of  Italian  life.  This  is  not  a  very 
alluring  description,  for  short  stories  are  not  always  worth  collect¬ 
ing,  and  tales  of  Italian  life  are  generally  dull  and  conventional. 
Their  authors  rely  too  much  on  local  colouring,  and  the  reader, 
unlike  the  virtuous  peasantry  of  the  fiction,  gets  tired  of 
polenta,  macaroni,  and  the  other  venerable  properties  of  artists 
and  novelists.  The  swarthy  contadino,  the  pretty  contadina  in 
her  bright  costume,  the  venerable  friar  with  his  beard  and  russet 
gown,  are  “  played  out  long  ago,”  if  we  may  use  an  expression 
which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  thought  fit  to  apply  to  the  seasons.  Mr. 
Trollope,  however,  has  been  fairly  successful  in  avoiding  these 
stock  properties,  and  he  has  a  much  better  reason  than  common 
for  reprinting  his  stories.  Though  they  deal  with  different  periods 
in  the  history  of  Italy,  from  the  adventures  of  Vittoria  Aceoram- 
boni  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  intrigues  of  priestly  politicians 
against  the  Government  of  the  united  Italian  kingdom,  they  have 
all  a  common  motive.  The}7  all  exhibit  the  life  of  Italians  as  con¬ 
ditioned  by  the  influence  of  the  Church  or  of  the  nobility,  and 
they  all  go  to  prove  that,  on  the  whole,  this  life  is  every  way  im¬ 
proved  under  the  new  Liberal  Government,  “  which  has  at  least,” 
says  Mr.  Trollope,  “  had  the  effect  of  loosening  mens  tongues  on 
political  questions.” 

No  picture  of  the  existing  condition  of  the  peninsula  can  be  satis¬ 
factory,  least  of  all  can  it  be  satisfactory  to  persons  who  take  an 
aesthetic  view  of  politics.  Mr.  Buskin  may  be  left  to  tell  the  story 
of  their  woes,  to  bewail  the  numbers  of  steamers,  railways, 
American  tourists,  and  paper-mills,  which  fill  the  classical  country 
with  shrill  sounds,  and  odours  of  coal  smoke,  of  musk,  and  of 
manufactories.  Italy  is  less  beautiful,  and  less  quiet,  than  of  old  ; 
there  is  not  more  discontent  perhaps :  blit  then  the  discontent  of 
farmers  who  no  longer  hold  their  lands  from  easy  ecclesiastical 
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landlords  is  more  touching  to  the  sensible  heart  than  the  discon¬ 
tent  of  young;  Liberals  in  the  cities.  Mr.  Trollope  is  on  the  side 
of  the  young  Liberals,  and  the  simple  plot  of  some  of  his  stories 
consists  in  showing  how  a  handsome  member  of  this  class  won  the 
heart  of  a  pretty  girl,  how  the  priests  conspired  with  the  lady’s 
mother  to  prevent  the  marriage,  and  how  the  young  people 
triumphed  at  last,  and  lovo  and  Liberalism  were  victorious. 

It  is  always  difficult  for  Englishmen,  and  it  is  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  at  present,  to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  ordinary 
people,  who  are  neither  Red  nor  religious  fanatics,  regard  the 
struggle  between  Church  and  State  in  Italy.  Mr.  Trollope  takes 
us  into  the  houses  of  the  middle  classes,  of  Domenico  Rappi,  the 
prosperous  old  fattore,  or  factor  as  he  would  be  called  in  Scotland  ; 
of  Giuseppe  Marini,  the  chemist,  who  is  anything  but  prosperous  ; 
and  shows  us  the  shape  which  the  strife  between  the  secular  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  assumes  in  the  domestic  circle.  He  repre¬ 
sents  the  priests  as  having  absolute  power  over  the  hearts  and 
conduct  of  the  middle-aged  women,  and  more  than  hints  that  many 
of  the  Italian  clergy  only  differ  from  clergy  of  the  Beecher  type 
through  the  comparative  respectability  of  philandering  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  a  great  party  and  a  venerable  institution.  There  is  no 
event  in  the  family  life  which  is  so  small  as  not  to  affect,  for  good 
or  evil,  the  schemes  of  the  Church.  The  mothers  are  worked  on  to 
prevent  their  daughters  from  marrying  Liberals.  The  confessional 
is  used  for  small  political  purposes,  to  catch  a  vote  “  in  the  godless 
assembly.”  The  men  of  the  family  are  managed  as  well  as  the 
women.  Though  they  are  supposed  to  detest  the  Church,  and,  in 
fact,  to  be  what  Mr.  tStiggins  called  “  wessels  ”  of  wrath,  they  are 
always  spoken  of  by  the  clergy  as  “  worthy  men,  who  have  not 
attained  to  that  earnestness  in  religious  matters  which  we  could 
wish.”  The  result  of  all  this  astuteness  is  not,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Mr.  Trollope,  exactly  a  fortunate  one,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
story  of  Olivia  and  Giulia  Rappi. 

The  Signorine  Rappi  were  the  daughters  of  a  rich  old  free- 
thiuking  fattore,  and  of  his  wife,  a  worldly  devotee.  Olivia,  the 
elder  girl,  is  described  as  a  Madonna-like  maiden,  very  devout, 
and  inclined  to  favour  a  certain  Simone  Bossi,  who  had  held  a 
farm  from  the  monks  of  the  Camaldoli,  and  ■who  was  rich,  stupid, 
and  reactionary.  Giulia,  on  the  other  hand,  who  was  “  the  model 
for  an  Aurora,"  was  fond  of  a  peasant  of  great  personal  beauty  and 
moderately  Liberal  views  named  Carlo  Sparti.  The  father  en¬ 
couraged  this  latter  courtship,  while  the  mother  and  the  Priore 
were  all  for  marrying  Olivia  to  her  Simone,  and  for  shutting  up 
the  “  model  for  Aurora  ”  in  a  convent.  The  Priore  managed  to 
have  Carlo  Sparti  thrown  into  prison  on  the  charge  of  aiding  the 
escape  of  a  conscript,  and  the  cruel  scheme  would  have  beeu  carried 
out  but  for  a  happy  discovery  of  the  old  fattore  s.  He  found  out 
that  the  Vicario  in  his  parish  had  stolen  and  sold  a  venerable 
piece  of  Church  property,  and  by  threatening  to  disclose  the  tneft 
kept  the  Priore  in  check.  The  priest  bad.  already  changed  bis 
plans  on  linding.  out  that  the  faithless  Bossi  preferred  Giulia  the 
Aurora-like  to  Olivia  the  Madonna-like,  and  be  suggested  to  that 
young  lady  that  she  had  better  make  up  her  mind  to  retire  into  a 
convent  in  place  of  her  sister.  Deprived  of  her  lover,  rejected  and 
insulted,  Olivia  drowned  herself  just  as  Carlo  Sparti  came  home 
with  Giulia  as  his  bride,  and  we  are  assured  that,  “  as  far  as  concerns 
the  widespread  misery  which  priestly  manceuvrings  frequently  pro¬ 
duce,  the  story  has  nothing  very  uncommon  about  it.” 

The  story,  in  this  respect,  certainly  has  nothing  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  others  which  Mr.  Trollope  tells.  “  Meo  Varalla  won 
bis  iirst  love,”  just  as  Carlo  Sparti  did,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  mother  and  the  priest.  The  “  Lottery  Dreamer  ”  again,  is  the 
tale  of  how  a  foolish  old  jeweller  gambled  away  his  daughter’s 
dowry  in  the  lottery,  and  liow  lotteries  are  patronized  by  theGburch. 
Only  in  “  Zuan  the  Gondolier”  does  the  priest  appear  as  anything 
but  mischievous  ;  be  refuses  to  give  a  bad  old  man  absolution  till  lie 
forgives  bis  son,  and  as  Zuan  brings  the  son,  through  a  storm  in 
the  Adriatic,  to  the  father’s  deathbed,  and  thus  gets  leave  to  marry 
the  diughter,  true  love  for  once  is  rather  aided  by  the  priest  than 
otherwise.  There  is  no  priest  at  all,  except  the  one  who  must  have 
performed  the  inevitable  marriage  ceremony,  in  the  “  Golden  Boole  of 
Turceuo,'  which  is  a  very  pretty  sketch  of  life  in  the  ruinous  island 
suburbs  of  Venice.  To  make  up  for  this  deficiency,  Mr.  Trollope 
is  able'  to  heap  up  his  scorn  on  the  clergy  of  the  sixteenth  century 
when  he  comes  to  tell  the  tragedy  of  “  Victoria  Accoramboui.” 

It  dees  not  appear  that  Mr.  Trollope  has  ever  heard  of  John 
"Webster,  or  read  a  play  called  the  Wh  ite.  Devil  of  Italy.  Possibly 
he  has  done  both;  possibly  he  wishes  to  show  how  the  modern 
school  of  fiction  can  improve  on  a  masterpiece  of  the  old  school  of 
drama,  llis  handling  of  the  theme  is  every  way  different  from 
"Webster’s.  Instead  of  representing  Vittoria  Corombona  as  the 
“  prodigious  comet,”  and  “  baleful  ominous  star  ”  of  crime,  the 
woman  who  suggests  a  double  and  unnatural  murder  to  her  lover, 
and  who  dazzles  her  judges  with  her  splendid  insolence,  lie  speaks 
of  her  as  “  that  desirable  lot,  with  magnificent  head  of  hair 
annexed,  lovely  eyes,  attractive  form,  brilliant  accomplishments 
laid  on  regard  less  of  expanse,  &c.  &e.”  It  is  probable  that  Mr. 
Trollope's  version  of  the  iffitir  is  more  accurate  than  Webster's; 
Webster  makes  Orsini’s  wife  alive  while  he  is  wooing  the  already 
married  Vittoria;  he  gives  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  “  White 
Devil,”  a  marked  and  even  noble  character ;  he  represents  Orsini 
himself  us,  at  all  events,  i,  tennis-player,  while  Mr.  Trollope  makes 
him  a  shapeless  mass  of  diseased  liesk.  Webster  lias  been  anxious 
to  give  dignity  and  passion  to  his  characters;  it  lias  suited  Mr. 
Trollope  to  write  of  then  all  as  of  the  meanest  of  felons.  Mr. 
Trollope  may  be  right,  and  it  is  perhaps  with  truth  that  he  ascribes 


the  general  baseness  of  the  persons  to  “  the  same  evil  influences, 
lay  and  spiritual — absolutely  the  same  ill  land,  if  somewhat  miti¬ 
gated  in  intensity — from  which  Italy  is  now  straining  every  nerve 
to  escape.”  However  that  may  he,  it  is  a  pity  that  ho  has  chosen 
to  indulge  in  occasional  coarseness  and  flippancy,  which,  with  a 
curious  carelessness  of  language,  are  inexcusable  faults  of  style  in 
writing  on  a  subject  which  has  been  made  classical  by  a  great 
genius. 

We  had  noted,  some  passages  in  which  Mr.  Trollope’s  laxness, 
not  to  say  vulgarity,  of  style  is  conspicuous ;  hut  after  all  these  are 
only  occasional  blemishes  in  work  which  is  full  of  life,  of  interest, 
of  close  observation  and  sympathy.  It  is  in  his  sparing  and 
skilful  use  of  description  that  Mr.  Trollope  most  excels.  He 
does  not  thrust  the  wonted  vines  and  tigs  and  olives  and  sunsets 
of  Italy  on  us  with  the  recklessness  of  writers  to  whom  these 
tilings  are  new  and  strange.  When  he  paints  a  scene  it  is  sure  to 
he  a  scene  worth  painting — such,  for  instance,  as  this  sketch  of  an 
ancient  dyeing  house  in  Florence,  which  is  a  favourable  specimen 
of  his  manner : — 

It  cannot  he  said  that  the  old  dyeing-house  was  beautiful,  that  it  bore  the 
slightest  resemblance  to  any  order  of  architecture"  ever  heard  of,  or  that  to 
the  eye  of  any  city  surveyor,  architect,  or  sanitary  reformer  it  was  cveu 
decent.  But  it  was  very  strange,  very  unlike  anything  else  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth-century  world,  and  withal  singularly  picturesque.  From  vaults 
below  the  level  of  the  street,  four  or  five  huge  cavernous  mouths  opened  on 
the  public  way,  from  which  dense  bodies  of  vapour  were  always  issuing  forth, 
while  bare-armed  and  strangely  tinted  figures  might  be  dimly  descried 
around  steaming  vats  in  the  chiaroscuro  of  the  den  within.  Files  and  acres 
of  newly-dyed  goods  were  heaped  around  these  doorways,  or  hung  out  to 
dry  on  the  opposite  parapet  wall.  .  .  .  The  walls  of  the  building  over 
these  vaults  reached  only  to  the  height  of  one  story.  But  above  that,, 
raised  on  timbers  at  the  height  of  about  two  stories  more,  and  thus  covering 
a  vast  space  of  open  terrace,  was  such  a  roof  as  never  entered  into  the  mind 
of  a  modern  builder  to  conceive.  .  .  .  The  huge  beams — each  a  tree 
from  the  pine  forests  of  the  Apennines — crossed  each  other  in  every  possible 
direction,  and  at  every  imaginable  angle.  And  high  in  the  air  was  the 
enormous  beetle-browed  roof,  with  its  mellow-coloured  red  tiling,  projecting 
far  on  all  sides,  beyond  the  basement  of  the  structure.  Then  must  be  ima¬ 
gined  all  the  wondrous  play  of  light  and  shadow  as  the  rays  of  an  Italian 
sun  darted  in  and  lost  themselves  among  that  quaint  forest  of  timbers  ;  and 
further  the  effect  of  the  long  pendant  draperies  of  newly  and  brightly  dyed 
Stull's  hung  up  here  and  there  among  the  recesses  of  the  labyrinth  of  beams ; 
and  then  it  will  be  understood  that  the  old  roof  of  the  dyers  was  a  bit  of 
Florence  dear  to  an  artist’s  heart. 

Even  in  this  passage  we  have  omitted  one  or  two  lines  in  which 
the  affectation  of  smartness  mars  the  general  effect  of  the  picture. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond  would  be  a  pleasanter  book  if  all  the  funny 
hits  were  ruthlessly  excised,  and  old  Rappi  would  he  more  life¬ 
like  if  he  did  not  describe  an  event  as  “  a  queer  go.” 


BOUND  ABOUT  LLANDUDNO.* 

7  TIEN,  in  1783,  Pennant  published  his  Tour  in  Wales,  he  » 
seems  to  have  regarded  Llandudno  as  synonymous  with 
the  huge  headland  on  which  St.  Tud  no’s  Church  is  situate — in 
fact,  with  the  Great  Orme's  Head  itself.  The  flat  isthmus  con¬ 
necting  the  lofty  rock  Rhiwleden,  or  the  Little  Orme’s  Head,  and 
the  high  land  above  Gloddaeth  with  the  great  promontory  op¬ 
posite  was  then  hut  thinly  populated,  and  in  place  of  its  now 
handsome  watering-place,  with  terraces,  parades,  and  well-built 
streets,  lay  an  out-of-the-world  fishing  village  of  primitive  simpli¬ 
city.  What  would  the  observant  old  antiquary  say  to  Llandudno 
now?  Perhaps,  that  it  was  just  a  little  spoilt  by  the  incursions 
of  tourists  and  the  weekly  freights  of  the  Liverpool  pleasure 
steamers.  Certainly  he  would  And  that  there  is  no  lack  of 
caterers  for  those  who  are  curious  about  the  history  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  though  he  might  doubt  whether  a  lapse  of  nearly  a 
century  has  taught  writers  to  he  more  exact  and  less  discursive 
than  their  predecessors.  There  is  no  end  of  Llandudno  Guide¬ 
books,  to  say  nothing  of  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  place  in  Murray’s  . 
Handbook  to  North  Wales ;  and  the  two  little  hooks  now  before 
us  may  serve,  on  the  score  of  their  recent  publication,  as  pegs  on 
which  to  hang  a  notice  of  the  Welsh  Brighton  and  its  surround¬ 
ings.  Not  that  Mr:  Smith’s  archaeology  is  so  exact  as  it  might 
he,  considering  the  small  area  it  covers,  or  that  other  “  handy 
guides”  might  not  do  their  work  with  more  succinctness  and 
less  repetition  than  Mr.  Price,  wli-o  hails  from  the  Water-cure 
establishment,  and  whose  pleasant  garrulity  reminds  us  of 
Horace’s  line — “  Crescit  indulgens  sibi  dims  hydrops.”  But  both 
writers  touch  on  matters  of  which  no  intelligent  visitor  should  he 
ignorant,  and,  whilst  declining  to  follow  Mr.  Price  over  the 
outlying  parts  of  Carnarvon  and  Denbigh,  which  he  includes  among 
“  places  of  interest  in  the  neighbourhood,”  we  can  easily  prove 
on  their  showing  that  there  is  ample  field  lor  the  archaeologist,  the 
naturalist,  and  the  lover  of  the  picturesque  within  a  walk  or  a 
drive. 

Old  Pennant  explored  this  district  from  the  standpoint  of 
Conway,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason  doubtless  that  there  was 
then  no  civilized  Llandudno  to  start  from.  Nowadays,  excursions 
are  most  conveniently  made  from  the  excellent  head-quarters- 
which  Llandudno  affords  to  those  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  them. 
And  the  first  of  these  excursions  should  he  round  the  north-west 

*  Llandudno ,  and  How  to  Enjoy  It :  a  llundy  Guide  to  the  Town  and 
Neighbourhood.  By  John  Price,  M.A.  London  :  bimpkin  &  Marshall. 
Llandudno  :  B.  Woodcock.  1875. 

The  Archaeology  of  the  Great  Urine's  Head,  North  Wales.  By  J.  Smith, 
Fellow  of  the  Koval  Archieol.  and  Hist.  Ass.,  Ireland,  &c.  Llandudno: 
Woodcock.  1875. 
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barrier  of  the  isthmus,  between  which  and  the  lesser  Orme  there  j 
was  a  narrow  strait,  according  to  geologists,  till  within  a  late  period, 
as  geologists  account  lateness.  •*  The  grand  round  of  the  peninsula  ” 
may  now  be  made  on  foot  by  a  walk  of  nearly  six  miles  along 
the  limestone  cliffs,  and  along  ramparts  which  in  some  places  rise 
in  sheer  perpendicularity  from  the  sea-level.  Within  the  last 
summer  the  beginning  has  been  made  of  a  carriage  drive  round 
this  formidable  and  precipitous  headland's  utmost  verge,  and  a 
few  years  will  probably  bring  within  easy  reach  the  cavern 
of  Llech  at  the  extreme  northern  point,  which  formerly  could 
only  be  approached  with  risk  by  tracking  a  rugged  and 
narrow  zig-zag  from  the  summit  to  the  very  sea-ledges.  Haply 
it  may  in  time  be  feasible  to  gather  here  the  samphire  of  the 
beetling  cliffs  without  the  traditional  perils  of  the  olden  sam¬ 
phire-gatherers  ;  at  present,  however,  to  fetch  a  compass  round 
these  dizzy  heights  demands  some  strength  of  nerve,  though  the 
actual  danger  is  reduced  to  the  smallest  dimensions  by  the  im¬ 
provement  and  protection  of  the  pathway.  Another  cavern,  by 
the  way,  of  the  north-west  crag  is  approachable  by  sea  on  a  calm 
day,  and  is  interesting  as  the  scene  of  the  wreck  of  the  brig 
Hornby,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  in  1824.  “  The  timbers, 

spars,  crew,  rigging,  and  freight  were  jammed  unto  it,”  Mr.  Price 
tells  us,  “  as  a  hideous  conglomerate,  by  the  raging  sea,  but  one 
of  the  crew  surviving  to  tell  the  tale.” 

But  we  must  now  speak  of  the  archaeology  of  the  Great 
Orme,  called  by  the  Welsh  “  Gogarth.”  Passing  the  baths, 
and  following  the  east  cliff,  the  explorer  will  bave  on  his 
left  the  remains  of  the  British  fortress  of  Pen-y-Dinas,  in 
token  of  which  there  yet  remain  a  rude  wall  and  the  traces 
of  numerous  cyttiau,  or  British  huts.  It  overlooks  the  town, 
and  hard  by  it,  at  one  corner,  is  a  now  deposed  “  rocking-stone,” 
known  by  the  natives  as  Cryd  Tudno,  or  St.  Tudno's  Cradle, 
and  having  a  road  to  it  and  a  seeming  fosse  around  it.  With 
this  amcient  camp  Mr.  Smith  connects  the  name  of  the 
hundred  Creuddyn-y-Rhos,  or  the  “  bloody  citjq”  as  marking  the 
field  of  battle  where  the  Homans  defeated  the  occupants  of  these 
native  strongholds  with  great  slaughter.  It  is  a  plausible  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  avenue  of  two  single  lines  of  microlithic  stones  at 
right  angles  with  each  other,  which  is  at  no  great  distance,  and 
which  bears  the  name  of  Gwylfa-y-Ceirw  (tr.  “  a  watchplace 
for  the  deer  ”),  may  have  been  a  commemorative  monument  of  this 
sanguinary  struggle ;  though  it  must  be  remembered  that  stones 
of  vast  size,  such  as  the  Hearkening  Rock  in  the  Porest  of  Dean, 
are  elsewhere  traditionally  associated  with  primitive  deer-stalking. 
It  is  also  more  consistent  with  the  amdogy  of  other  and  similar 
avenues  that  they  should  lead  to  some  great  and  central  sepul¬ 
chral  chamber,  though  no  signs  of  such  a  one  are  here  extant, 
the  Orme's  Head  possessing  only  one  cromlech,  and  that  more 
to  the  west.'  Perhaps  the  most  popular  “  antiquity  ”  of  the 
Great  Orme’s  Head  is  St.  Tudno's  church,  which  was  re- 
,  stored  twenty  years  ago  by  the  liberality  of  a  settler  at  Llan¬ 
dudno.  It  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Gwylfa-y-Ceirw  to 
the  east,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  site  of  St.  Tudno’s  cell  in 
the  seventh  century.  This  was  replaced  by  a  larger  structure  in 
the  eleventh  century,  and  additions  of  a  later  date  seem  to  belong 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth.  The  present  chapel  is  oblong  in 
form,  and  60  ft.  by  17  j  ft.  Frescoes  were  discovered  while 
the  restoration  was  proceeding,  which  have  been  allowed  to 
be  effaced,  but  the  old  font  and  two  incised  coffin  lids  of  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century  were  recovered  from  baser  uses,  and  an  emblematic 
representation  of  our  Lord’s  wounds  from  the  roof  of  the  chancel 
was,  with  other  carvings,  also  restored  to  its  place.  The  chapel 
of  St.  Tudno,  of  whom  little  is  recorded  except  that  he  w7as 
the  friend  of  St.  Cybi,  the  founder  of  the  church  at  Car¬ 
narvon,  was  probably  connected  with  the  monastic  institution 
at  Gogarth  Abbey,  the  ruins  of  which,  early  and  mediaeval,  still 
exist  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Great  Orme’s  Head,  not  very  much 
above  the  sea-level.  Betwixt  this  and  Priestholme,  or  Puffin 
Island,  was  once  dry  land,  and  the  island  was,  according  to 
tradition,  the  weekly  tryst  of  St.  Tudno  and  St.  Oybi.  This  main¬ 
land  too,  according  to  another  legend,  suffered  a  kindred  visitation 
to  that  of  which  Mr.  Peacock  lays  the  scene  in  Cardiganshire,  and 
which  he  commemorates  in  the  “  Misfortunes  of'Elphin.”  Mr.  Smith 
tells  the  tale  of  “  Helig-ap-Glanawg,”  but  in  his  vague  sketch 
there  is  quite  enough  to  convince  us  that  it  is  only  another  version 
of  the  incursion  of  the  sea  into  the  Cantref-y-Gwaelod,  or  Low¬ 
land  Hundred. 

Gogarth  Abbey  was  an  appendage  of  Conway,  and  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  learn  from  Mr.  Price  that  within  its  precincts  are  still  traces 
of  an  old  garden  of  herbs  and  vegetables,  such  as  the  monks  loved 
to  cultivate.  This  is  an  observation  quite  in  Mr.  Price’s  manner, 
who  has  much  more  to  say  about  flora  and  fauna  than  about  antiqui¬ 
ties.  A  keen  sportsman  from  boyhood — a  boyhood  passed  more 
or  less  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Little  Orme’s  Head — he  has  an 
eye,  like  Pennant’s,  for  razor-bill,  guillemot,  and  gull,  as  well 
as  for  the  Pefegrine  falcons,  which,  he  says,  have  never  ceased 
breeding  in  these  headlands  “  since  a  Mostyn  presented  a  King  of 
England  with  a  cast  of  hawks.”  As  to  the  puffins,  they  have  more 
to  do  with  Priestholme,  but  he  draws  a  lively  picture  of  the  risks 
of  the  “  eggers,”  who  scale  terrific  precipices  to  reach  the  haimts 
of  guillemots  and  razor-bills,  and  whose  perilous  quest  is  likely  to 
be  stopped  by  a  law  as  wholesome  to  the  destroyers  as  to  the  de¬ 
stroyed.  It  is  evidently  nature’s  provision  that  they  should  increase 
and  multiply,  for,  as  we  learn,  the  eggs  of  these  birds  are  prevented 
from  being  blown  over  the  rock-ledges  in  sidelong  gales  “  by  their 
strong  big-eiidian  and  little-endian  tendencies  which  cause  them 


to  rotate  as  a  thimble,  rather  than  stray  over  the  edge.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Price  (and  water-drinkers  are  seldom  bad  judges  of  good  1 
eating),  all  gulls  are  edible,  one  species  being  as  good  as  a 
widgeon.  He  assures  us  that  “  any  smallish  gull  with  a  speckled 
head,  following  the  plough,  or  otherwise  found  inland,  is  1 
well  worth  cooking.”  For  notices  of  less  frequent  feathered 
visitors  to  these  heights,  Mr.  Price's  pages  may  be  consulted,  as 
also  for  the  clefts  and  cavities  which  harbour  wild  geranium, 
forget-me-not,  privet,  juniper,  Ac.,  whilst  the  mountain-top  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  dropwort,  Gnaphalium  diaecum,  Scilla  verna,  and 
suchlike  interesting  plants.  To  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
heights,  Mr.  Price  does  not  overlook  the  dormant  lead  and 
copper  mines  of  the  Great  Orme’s  Head,  “  the  copper  sometimes 
of  malachite  type,  and  the  rich  brown  crystals  studded  with 
pyrites,  coating  the  stone.”  Though  the  inroads  of  the  sea  have 
stopped  profitable  mining,  it  went  on  in  Pennant’s  day,  and  other 
accounts  beside  that  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  the  discovery  of  coins  and 
implements  in  the  copper  mines,  establish  the  theory  of  “  Roman 
workings.” 

It  is,  however,  in  the  wonders  of  the  Little  Orme’s  Head  and  the 
Rhiwledan  rocks  on  its  west  side  that  Mr.  Price  revels.  The 
Rhiwledan  cliff's,  he  says,  are  best  seen  by  those  who  at  low  tide, 
i.e.  in  the  evening  or  early  morning,  walk  along  the  beach,  and, 
selecting  a  large  slab  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  lie  fiat  on  their  backs 
and  gaze  up  at  hanging  gardens  of  wild  cabbage,  at  ledges  of  rock 
tenanted  by  gulls,  razor-bills,  and  cormorants,  and  thus  realize  the 
grandeur  of  these  sheer  precipices.  In  his  recommendation  of  this 
“  anti-bird’s-eye  view  ”  we  are  surprised  to  find  a  veteran  scholar 
misquoting  Ovid,  but  we  can  excuse  much  for  the  lively  manner 
in  which  he  acts  as  cicerone  over  this  part  of  his  task,  whether  the 
excursion  be  to  Pobty,  or  to  the  Oven  and  the  Eglwys  Wen  cavern, 
or  to  the  far  eastern  member  of  the  Lesser  Orme’s  Head,  Trwyn-y- 
Fuwch,  or  the  Cow’s  Ness.  A  good  deal  of  the  Pobty  scenery 
must  be  got  at  by  boat,  but  a  journey  by  land  affords  a  view  of 
Llandrillo-yn-Rhos,  where  there  is  a  fine  double-aisled  Perpendi¬ 
cular  church,  with  a  tower  having  double-stepped  battlements,  and, 
further  away,  of  the  Flintshire  hills.  Mr.  Price  gives  three  routes 
by  which  to  get  to  Llandrillo  church,  and  what  is  now  called 
Oolwyn  Bay,  the  second  of  which  is  the  more  romantic  and 
picturesque,  and  the  third  the  best,  inasmuch  as  the  road  is 
good,  and  passes  Oapel  Trillo,  and  Llys  Euryn,  the  site  of  an 
ancient  palace  of  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  and  the  two-peaked 
Bryn  Euryn  immediately  above  it.  The  second  route,  after 
crossing  a  ford  near  Penrhyn,  passes  Marie,  and  Pabo,  and  Lan- 
gystenyn  Wood,  and  affords  a  sight  of  some  very  pretty  woodland 
scenery.  In  the  wood  just  mentioned,  our  guide  tells  us,  the  long¬ 
horned  owl  used  to  breed.  It  seems  like  misusing  a  fort¬ 
night's  holiday  to  prefer  the  woods  and  the  cultivated  lands  about 
Eglwys  Rhos,  Diganwy,  and  the  Conway  banks  to  the  open  sea  be¬ 
yond  the  Little  Orme’s  Head;  yet  no  excursion  can  bemorecharming 
than  that  which  takes  in  the  three  sylvan  scenes  which  the  names 
of  Gloddaeth,  Bodysgallen,  and  Marie  call  to  remembrance.  The 
first  may  easily  be  reached  on  foot  from  Llandudno,  and  a  good 
account  of  all  three  as  they  were  in  his  day  is  given  by  Pennant. 
One  way  into  the  Gloddaeth  grounds  is  by  taking  a  foot-path  behind 
Eglwys  Rhos  cruciform  church,  which  every  visitor  at  Llandudno 
will  not  fail  to  notice.  Gloddaeth  is  an  old  seat  of  the  Mostyns,  the 
house  being  of  Elizabethan  date,  and  having  some  curious  timber 
work  and  carving  in  the  entrance  hall.  But  the  demesne  around  it 
is  far  more  memorable  than  the  house,  and  justifies  our  Handy 
Guide’s  praise  that  in  it  “  birds,  flowers,  and  rocks  conspire  to  re¬ 
present  the  three  kingdoms  most  invitingly.”  “  The  clear  melody 
of  the  blackcap,  and  the  sweet  whisperings  of  the  wood  wrens 
(chiffchaff  included),  with  the  quaint  jargon  of  all  the  tits,  the  two 
very  distinct  cooings  of  the  cushat  and  the  stockdove,  blended  with 
the  harsher  notes  of  the  jay  and  the  woodpecker,  form  a  con¬ 
cert  to  which  one  might  listen  entranced  through  the  live¬ 
long  summer’s  day.”  The  hill  slopes,  which  were  most 
successfully  planted  by  Sir  Roger  Mostyn  in  the  last  century, 
lead  up  to  summits  whence  may  be  seen  the  Conway  towers 
and  the  Conway  river  in  its  windings  towards  Llanrwst,  backed 
by  Moel  Siabod,  Carnedd  Llewelyn,  and  Carnedd  Dafydd  in  the 
distance  ;  whilst,  looking  in  the  opposite  direction,  we*  catch  the 
Flintshire  Hills  and  the  estuaries  of  the  Mersey  and  the  Dee. 
Mr.  Price  calls  attention  to  the  “  old  red  sandstone  ”  cropping  out 
near  the  entrance  gate  of  Gloddaeth,  and  to  its  use  in  the 
walls  of  the  adjoining  mansion  of  Bodysgallen,  which  is  also 
of  Elizabethan  date,  and  also  formerly  belonged  to  the  Mostyn 
family.  Pennant  takes  the  name  to  imply  the  “  dwelling-place  of 
Scallan,”  perhaps  an  abbreviation  of  Caswallon.  It  commands 
from  its  garden  terraces  a  perfect  view  of  Conway  and  its  moun¬ 
tain  background,  and  is  well  worth  a  visit,  externally  and  inter¬ 
nally.  Amongst  its  dendrological  curiosities  are  two  deodaras, 
which  must  have  been  planted  at  the  time  of  the  first  introduction 
of  that  species  of  cedar  into  England,  an(l  a  giant  fig-tree,  trained 
on  the  garden-wall.  Round  the  back  of  Pabo  Hill,  if  the  visitor 
is  in  a  vehicle,  or  by  a  short  foot-path  through  sundry  wickets 
and  a  big  door,  if  he  is  a  pedestrian,  the  descent  is  made  to  Marie, 
an  old  and  dilapidated  mansion  partly  burnt  forty  years  before 
Pennant’s  day,  and,  we  believe,  still  further  injured  by  fire  at  a 
later  period.  Inside  the  ruins,  as  Mr.  Price  notes,  is  an  elm  of 
sixty  or  seventy  years  old,  thus  marking  the  minimum  date  of  the 
last  fire,  and  on  the  top  of  a  partition  Vail  is  an  ash  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  dimensions.  The  sloping  and  tenace-like  gardens  of  Marie 
have  a  sheltered  and  southern  aspect,  and  do  a  great  deal  towards 
supplying  Llandudno  and  Conway  market^;  but  they  have  a  pictu- 
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resqueness  arising  from  the  surrounding  timber,  the  rookery  wood 
above  the  old  house,  and  the  row  of  fine  Ilex  trees  below. 

Before  we  conclude  these  notes  on  Llandudno  and  its  environs 
it  may  be  as  well  to  inform  strangers  that  they  will  seek  in  vain 
“the  rock  whose  haughty  brow  frowns  o’er  Conway's  sable 
flood.”  Neither  at  Diganwy  nor  anywhere  else  on  the  Llandudno 
side  of  the  Conway  could  Gray’s  Bard  have  taken  his  fabled 
“  header.”  The  cliffs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  in  the 
grounds  at  Bodlondoh  might  perhaps  at  high  water  have  served 
the  purpose,  hut  we  are  not  sure  about  it.  As  we  have  already 
said,  we  decline  accompanying  Mr.  Price  on  his  wider  circuits  in 
this  part  of  Wales,  and  most  certainly  we  should  dissuade  any  of 
our  readers  from  putting  into  practice  his  novel  little  game,  sug¬ 
gested  in  pp.  99-100,  with  a  design  to  enliven  a  stay  at  Penmaen- 
mawr.  It  is,  in  brief,  to  get  into  a  strong  and  well-padded  box, 
or  we  might  say  “  coffin,”  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  “  streams  of 
stone  which  were  once  lava,  and  which  come  with  a  rush  at  a  very 
high  incline  down  the  hillside.”  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  shoot¬ 
ing  a  cataract  would  he  nothing  to  it.  It  is  fair  to  add  that 
Mr.  Price’s  book  has  not  many  such  eccentric  suggestions  as  this, 
and  for  amusement  as  well  as  information  it  deserves  the  perusal 
of  all  explorers  around  Llandudno. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

MR.  DARWIN  has  reprinted  in  a  revised  and  expanded  form 
his  masterly  Essay  on  the  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing 
Plants* * * * §  which  first  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society 
in  1865.  In  this  paper  he  calls  attention  to  certain  tendril-hearing 
plants,  such  as  Bignonia  capreolata,  Cobtea,  Echinocystis,  and 
Hanburya,  which  in  the  way  of  movement  display  as  beautiful 
adaptations  as  can  he  found  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  nature  ; 
and  his  account  of  them  is  an  admirable  example  of  delicate 
scientific  observation.  It  is  pointed  out,  moreover,  that  in¬ 
termediate  states  between  organs  fitted  for  widely  different 
functions  may  he  observed  on  the  same  plant  of  Corvdalis 
claviculta  and  the  common  vine  ;  and  this,  Mr.  Darwin  suggests, 
illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  principle  of  the  gradual  evo¬ 
lution  of  species.  Thus  a  leaf,  while  still  subserving  its 
original  functions,  may  become  sensitive  to  a  touch,  and  grasp  an 
adjoining  object.  In  fact,  it  appears  that  climbing  plants  have 
utilized  and  perfected  a  widely  distributed  and  incipient  capacity, 
which,  as  far  as  is  known,  is  of  no  service  to  ordinary  plants.  The 
most  different  organs — stems,  branches,  flowers,  peduncles,  petioles, 
mid-ribs  of  the  leaf  and  leaflets,  and  apparently  aerial  roots — all 
possess  a  power  of  movement  in  manifest  relation  to  their  wants. 
The  first  action  of  a  tendril  is  to  place  itself  in  a  proper  position  ; 
and,  if  a  twining  plant  or  tendril  gets  by  accident  into  an  inclined 
position,  it  soon  bends  upwards,  though  secluded  from  the  light, 
the  guiding  instinct  being  the  attraction  of  gravity.  There  is 
also  a  spontaneous  revolving  movement  which  is  independent  of 
any  outward  stimulus,  and  is  contingent  only  on  youthfulness  and 
vigorous  health ;  and  all  tendrils,  whatever  their  homological 
nature,  and  the  petioles  or  tips  of  the  leaves  of  leaf-climbers,  and 
apparently  certain  roots,  have  the  power  of  movement  when 
touched,  and  bend  quickly  towards  the  touched  side.  Tendrils, 
after  clasping  a  support,  but  not  after  a  temporary  curvature, 
always  contract  spirally.  Mr.  Darwin  believes,  with  Sachs  and 
IT.  de  Vries,  that  these  movements  are  usually  due  to  unequal 
growth — that  is,  more  rapid  growth  on  one  side  than  the  other — 
but  that  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of  rapid  movements  from 
a  delicate  touch.  We  must  quote  the  statement  with  which 
the  writer  concludes  of  the  high  place  in  the  scale  of  organiza¬ 
tion  to  which  a  tendril-bearer  may  climb  : — “  It  first  places 
its  tendrils  ready  for  action,  as  a  polypus  places  its  tentacula. 
If  the  tendril  he  displaced,  it  is  acted  on  by  the  force  of 
gravity,  and  rights  itself.  It  is  acted  on  by  the  light, 

and  bends  towards  or  from  it,  or  disregards  it,  whichever  may 
be  most  advantageous.  During  several  days  the  tendrils  or  inter¬ 
nodes,  or  both,  spontaneously  revolve  with  a  steady  motion.  The 
tendril  strikes  some  object,  and  quickly  curls  round  and  firmly 
grasps  it.  In  the  course  of  some  hours  it  contracts  into  a  spire, 
dragging  up  the  stem,  and  forming  an  excellent  spring.  All  move¬ 
ments  now  cease.  By  growth  the  tissues  soon  become  wonder¬ 
fully  strong  and  durable.  The  tendril  has  done  its  work,  and  has 
done  it  in  an  admirable  manner.” 

A  manual  of  a  kind  which  was  much  wanted,  and  which  will 
be  of  great  value  to  students,  has  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Huxley 
and  Dr.  Martin  tj  giving  a  course  of  practical  instruction  in  ele¬ 
mentary  biology  adapted  to  the  lectures  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines  at  South  Kensington.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  guide  to  laboratory 
work.  A  number  of  common  and  easily  obtainable  plants  and 
animals — such  as  yeast,  protococcus  from  the  mud  iu  roof-gutters, 
proteus  animalcule,  colourless  blood  corpuscles,  bacteria,  moulds, 
stone-worts,  bracken,  bean-plant,  mussels,  lobsters,  frogs,  See. — are 
taken  as  examples  of  tlie  leading  modifications  of  structure  in  the 
vegetable  and  animal  worlds  ;  and  a  brief  description  of  each  is  given, 
with  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  chief  facts  relating  to  each,  so 
that  the  terms  used  in  biology  may  be  represented  by  clear  and 

*  The  Movements  and  Habits  of  Climbing  Plants.  By  Charles  Darwin, 
F.R.S.  Second  Edition,  revised.  With  Illustrations.  John  Murray. 

f  A  Course  of  Practical  Instruction  in  Elementary  Biology.  By  T.  II. 
Huxley,  LL.D.,  assisted  by  II.  N.  Martin,  M.B.,  D.Sc.  Macmillan  &  Co. 


definite  images,  and  “  a  firm  foundation  laid  upon  which  to  build  up 
special  knowledge.”  We  are  glad  to  observe  the  distinct  attention 
to  humanity  which  is  shown  in  the  instructions  as  to  dissection  : — ■ 
“  Lay  a  frog  which  has  been  killed  with  chloroform  on  its  hack,” 
&c. ;  “  The  pulsation  of  the  heart  should  be  studied  in  a  frog 
rendered  insensible  by  chloroform  or  by  being  pithed ;  ”  and  we 
presume  it  is  only  by  an  inadvertence  that  this  caution  is  not  in¬ 
serted,  as  a  general  rule,  at  the  beginning  of  the  instructions,  so  as 
to  apply  to  the  third  experiment. 

For  some  years  past  a  series  of  popular  scientific  lectures*  has 
been  given  in  Manchester  by  the  Professors  of  Owens  College  and 
other  men  of  science,  and  the  plan  has  proved  highly  successful. 
In  1 866,  the  first  year  of  the  experiment,  upwards  of  four  thousand 
persons  attended  the  thirteen  lectures  of  the  season.  In  1870  the 
attendance  had  risen  to  nine  thousand.  These  numbers  have  not 
been  maintained,  no  doubt  because  the  novelty  of  the  lectures  has 
passed  away  ;  but  there  appears  to  be  a  steady  audience  of  some 
seven  hundred  who  regularly  attend,  while  of  course  special 
lectures  attract  more  largely.  Moreover,  the  lectures  are  also  pub¬ 
lished,  and  have  a  very  wide  circulation.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  in  this  way  good  work  is  being  done  in  the  diffusion  of 
scientific  knowledge  and  a  taste  for  scientific  research  ;  and  great 
credit  is  due*to  the  gentlemen  who  have  kept  up  the  movement 
both  by  their  personal  efforts  and  liberality.  The  three  volumes  of 
lectures  now  before  us  are  full  of  varied  and  interesting  instruc¬ 
tion,  and  form  a  cheap  supply  of  excellent  family  reading. 

Mr.  Hartley  has  republished,  with  some  additions,  the  substance 
of  a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution,  t  He 
gives  a  very  good  summary  of  the  principal  features  of  the  subject, 
and  especially  of  the  discoveries  of  M.  Pasteur,  the  French  chemist. 
Mr.  Hartley  questions  the  accuracy  of  some  of  Dr.  Bastian’s  ex¬ 
periments  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Palgrave’s  Children's  Treasury  of  English 
Song  \  displays  the  same  delicate  taste  and  happy  discrimination 
as  the  earlier  one,  and  of  course  affords  scope  for  a  higher  range  of 
thought  and  feeling.  It  is  a  little  volume  which  not  only  children, 
but  all  lovers  of  the  best  poetry,  can  enjoy.  Its  modest  size  and 
limp  cover  irresistibly  suggest  it  as  a  pocket-companion,  and  a 
weary  journey  or  detention  might  thus  be  delightfully  solaced. 

Sir  R.  K.  Wilson  has  undertaken  to  fill  up  what  is  undoubtedly 
a  gap  in  the  history  of  English  law.§  We  have  in  Blackstone’s 
Commentaries,  in  so  far  as  they  are  to  he  trusted,  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  state  of  the  law  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  and 
there  are  also  abundant  means  of  ascertaining  what  the  law  is  at 
the  present  moment.  It  is  of  great  importance,  however,  to  ob¬ 
serve  the  nature  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  during 
the  intervening  period,  and  the  student  has  hitherto  been  at  a  loss 
for  any  systematic  information  on  this  subject.  It  has  been  Sir 
R.  Wilson’s  object  to  supply  this  deficiency,  and  he  has  succeeded 
in  doing  so  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  very  clear  and  interesting 
manner.  It  could  have  been  wished  that  he  had  applied  himself  to 
a  more  thorough  and  exhaustive  work ;  but  an  author  has  a  right 
to  be  judged  by  the  aim  which  he  has  himself  chosen,  and  the  effort 
in  the  present  instance  is  limited  by  the  conditions  of  an  educational 
text-book  intended  for  general  use.  It  is  only  justice  to  say  that  as 
far  as  it  goes  it  is  very  well  done,  though  the  writer  has,  we  think 
rather  erred  in  allowing  his  own  bias  for  a  particular  school 
of  legal  philosophy  to  appear  so  conspicuously.  He  adopts  Sir 
Henry  Maine’s  remark  that  there  is  scarcely  a  single  law  reform 
effected  since  Bentham’s  day  which  cannot  be  traced  to  his  influ¬ 
ence,  which  is  no  doubt  in  a  sense  true ;  but  in  the  actual  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  law  other  agencies — such  as  that  of  the  judges — have 
also  been  at  work,  and  to  these  Sir  R.  Wilson  is  hardly  fair.  The 
first  part  of  the  book  gives  a  sketch  of  English  law  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  reign  of  George  III. ;  next  we  have  an  account  of 
Bentham’s  endeavours  to  rationalize  and  purify  it ;  and,  finally,  a 
review  of  the  principal  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  law 
since  that  period.  There  are  no  doubt  a  good  many  persons  who 
suppose  that  the  law  has  been  always  pretty  much  the  same  as  that 
with  which  they  are  acquainted,  and  who  will  find  it  highly  in¬ 
structive  to  turn  over  the  pages  of  this  volume,  and  to  observe  in 
what  comparatively  recent  days  a  new  direction  has  been  taken  on 
various  important  questions,  or  a  great  advance  made  on  former 
stagnation. 

Mr.  Barnett  Smith’s  mission  is,  it  seems,  to  disclose  to  the 
world  various  forms  of  literary  genius  of  which  he  fancies  it 
might  otherwise  remain  ignorant,  and  he  has  apparently  come  to 
the  conclusion  that,  in  doing  this  service  for  others,  he  is  hound 
also  to  do  justice  to  himself.  In  the  preface  to  his  Foets  and 
Novelists  ||  he  therefore  favours  us  with  a  modest  estimate  of  his 
own  gifts.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  without  this  authoritative 
guidance,  some  of  his  readers  might  fail  to  discover  either  the 
“  exhaustiveness  ”  or  the  “  permanent  value ’’which  he  attributes 


*  Scientific  Lectures  for  the  People ;  Delivered  at  Manchester.  1866—74. 
3  vols.  Manchester  :  Iley  wood.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 

f  Air,  and  its  Relations  to  Life.  By  Walter  Noel  Hartley.  Longmans 
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so  complacently  to  Ms  own  writings.  The  various  articles  here 
collected  have  already,  we  gather,  done  duty  as  padding  for  the 
magazines,  and  they  appear  to  be  neither  better  nor  worse  than 
the  ordinary  sort  of  matter  which  is  used  for  that  purpose.  Mr. 
Smith  writes  fluently  and  not  unintelligently,  and  repeats  the  usual 
commonplaces  which  one  might  expect  from  a  man  of  fair  reading 
on  such  subjects  as  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Browning,  Hawthorne, 
Fielding,  and  so  on,  with  the  most  innocent  faith  in  his  own  depth 
and  originality.  His  book  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  might  be  very 
suitable  for  a  young  man  of  imperfect  education  beginning  to 
have  some  curiosity  about  books ;  but  it  is  presumably  of  a 
higher  class  of  readers  that  Sir.  Smith  is  thinking,  and  we  should 
imagine  that  these  have  hardly  been  waiting  all  this  time  for  his 
advent  with  the  news  that  the  various  poets  and  novelists  enume¬ 
rated  have  really  something  in  them.  It  appears  to  be  one  of  Mr. 
Smiths  illusions  that  he  is  the  discoverer  of  a  previously  obscure 
man  of  letters  of  the  name  of  Peacock,  who  would  never  have 
been  heard  of  had  not  this  discerning  critic  awarded  “  the  first 
full  and  substantial  recognition  of  his  genius.”  We  fancy,  for  our 
own  part,  that  we  heard  of  Mr.  Peacock  before  we  ever  heard  of 
Mr.  Smith.  There  is  also  an  essay  on  Fielding,  which,  we  must 
say,  is  about  as  stale  and  flimsy  a  piece  of  goods  in  that  way 
as  can  possibly  be  imagined,  and  no  doubt  we  shall  soon  be  told 
that,  thanks  to  Mr.  Smith’s  kindly  recognition,  Tom  Jones  has 
received  “  much  fuller  attention.”  Thackeray,  Mrs.  Browning, 
and  the  Brontes  are,  we  should  suppose,  equally  well  known, 
though  Mr.  Smith  will  no  doubt  take  credit  for  any  new  editions 
of  their  works  which  may  be  issued.  Perhaps  the  best  measure 
of  Mr.  Smith’s  capacity  for  discriminating  criticism  is  to  compare 
the  outrageous  eulogy  of  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  with  his  professed 
respect  for  Mrs.  Browning.  The  notice  of  Thackeray  contains  some 
biographical  details  which  give  it  a  certain  interest ;  but  for  the 
most  part  the  weakness  of  thought  in  these  criticisms  is  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  empty  pretentiousness  of  the  style. 

The  second  volume  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  official 
edition  of  Comte’s  writings  for  English  readers  has  just  been  pub¬ 
lished.  It  contains  a  translation  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  of  the 
second  part  of  the  Positive.  Polity* * * § **,  the  first  part  of  which  has  been 
translated  by  Dr.  Bridges.  The  subject  of  the  present  volume  is 
“  Social  Statics,  or  the  Abstract  Theory  of  Human  Order  ” ;  and 
the  translator  at  the  outset  otters  a  significant  warning  that  “  it  is 
taken  up  with  the  most  abstract  theories  of  the  most  difficult  of  all 
sciences,”  and  suggests  that  ordinary  people  will  only  puzzle  them¬ 
selves  hopelessty  over  “  transcendental  problems  ”  which  they 
cannot  hope  to  understand.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  trans¬ 
lation  is  made  with  scrupulous,  and  even  painful,  closeness  and 
accuracy: 

Mr.  II.  Dunning  Macleod  has  issued  the  first  volume  of  a  new 
edition  of  his  well-known  work  on  Bankingf,  which  he  has  in 
several  respects  remodelled  and  simplified,  besides  bringing  it  down 
to  the  latest  date.  Mr.  Macleod  claims  credit  for  having  advo¬ 
cated  the  doctrine,  now  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  true 
one,  that  the  rate  of  discount  ought  to  be  adjusted  according  to 
the  reserve  of  bullion  in  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  state  of 
foreign  exchanges.  He  also  points  out  that,  under  the  new 
judicature  system,  the  scandal  of  two  conflicting  systems  of 
j  urisprudence  with  respect  to  instruments  of  credit  will  be  put  an 
end  to,  and  that  equitable  principles  on  this  subject,  such  as  he  has 
always  supported,  will  now  prevail. 

Mr.  Jeans  has  written  a  careful  and  connected  history  of  the 
Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  J,  under  the  authority  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Directors  of  the  Company,  as  a  memorial  of 
railway  progress.  His  volume  also  contains  interesting  sketches  of 
Edward  Pease,  Jonathan  Backhouse,  and  other  promoters  of  the 
first  English  railway. 

An  Introduction  to  Practiced  Farming  §,  by  Mr.  T.  Baldwin, 
Superintendent  of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  National  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Ireland,  is  well  adapted  for  teaching  purposes,  and 
is  also  a  very  useful  and  convenient  handbook  for  any  one  who 
wishes  to  get  a  general  idea  of  agricultural  processes.  We 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  any  one  with  this  book  in  his  hand 
would  be  able  to  begin  at  once  to  manage  a  farm;  but,  if  he 
mastered  its  contents,  he  would  have  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  leading  principles  and  practical  conditions  of  the  business. 
The  writer  gives  his  information  in  the  plainest  and  most  straight¬ 
forward  way,  and  confines  himself  strictly  to  his  subject.  It  is 
rarely  that  one  finds  so  much  good  matter  compressed  so  com¬ 
pactly  and  yet  distinctly. 

The  legal  changes  ||  which  have  just  begun  to  come  into  opera- 
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||  The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  1873  and  1875;  with  Rules  and 
Orders.  By  Arthur  Wilson.  Stevens  &  Sons. 

The  Judicature  Acts.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Holdsworth.  Routledge  & 
Sons. 

The  Judicature  Acts.  Edited  by  W.  Donnes  Griffith.  Stevens  & 
Ilaynes. 

The  Judicature  Acts.  Edited  by  Sir  Patrick  Colquhoun,  Q.C.,  LL.D. 
Clayton  &  Co.,  Bouverie  Street. 


tiou  have  an  interest  not  only  for  those  who  are  professionally 
concerned  in  them,  but  also  for  the  public,  which  must  naturally 
he  anxious  to  know  how  the  new  system  afiects  the  position  of 
suitors;  and  any  one  who  wishes  to  study  the  subject,  either  in  minute 
practical  detail,  or  in  its  general  aspects,  has  an  embarrassing  choice 
of  digests  and  commentaries  to  select  from.  We  cannot  attempt 
anything  like  close  criticism  of  works  of  this  class,  but  we  may 
say  that  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson's  edition  of  the  Act  appears  to  give 
perhaps  the  clearest  and  most  comprehensive  view  of  the  new 
procedure,  while  that  of  Mr.  Holdsworth  is  the  most  compact  and 
handy  for  common  use.  Mr.  Griffith  also  works  out  the  practice 
very  carefully.  Sir  P.  Colquhoun  prefixes  to  his  consolidation  of 
the  various  Acts  and  sets  of  orders  an  interesting  historical  in¬ 
troduction. 

Hr.  Parkin,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  connexion  between  climate 
and  phthisis  *,  challenges  the  theory  that  wetness  of  soil  is  a  cause 
of  this  form  of  disease,  and  asserts  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  drain¬ 
ing  of  moist  lands  has  been  found  to  foster,  instead  of  checking  it. 
The  object  of  his  argument  appears  to  be  to  show  that  it  is  a  mis¬ 
take  for  consumptive  patients  to  seek  a  remedy  at  the  ordinary 
places  of  resort  in  warm  climates,  such  as  the  shores  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  Algeria,  Madeira,  and  so  on,  and  that  it  would  be  much 
better  for  them  to  stay  at  home.  What  such  patients  have  most 
to  fear  is,  he  holds,  exhaustion  arising  from  heat,  and  sudden, 
and  violent  changes  of  temperature,  and  to  these  dangers  they 
expose  themselves  by  going  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  although 
there  are  in  England  frequent  changes  of  weather,  they  are  verv 
limited  in  their  range,  and  comparatively  innocuous.  In  short,  his 
conclusion  is  that  the  chalk  downs  and  clifls  of  England  are 
the  healthiest  situations  in  the  world,  though  he  admits  that 
discretion  must  of  course  be  shown  in  the  choice  of  a  place  of  resi¬ 
dence  at  particular  seasons.  Brighton,,  for  instance,  is  probably 
the  best  place  of  all  for  an  invalid,  from  the  beginning  of  Septem¬ 
ber  to  Christmas,  but  the  east  wind  in  the  spring  must  he 
avoided. 

A  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Mr.  Picton’s  interesting 
Memorials  of  Liverpool  f,  which  have  already  been  noticed  in  our 
pages  (Saturday  Review,  June  21, 1873)  will  ho  welcome  to  students 
of  local  history,  as  well  as  those  who  take  a  wider  view  of  the 
subject. 

In  a  couple  of  volumes  appropriately  hound  in  the  colour  of 
gore,  we  have  an  abridged  translation  of  tbe  so-called  Memoirs  of 
the  Hansons  %,  by  Hem y  Sanson,  “  late  Executioner  of  the  Court 
of  Justice  of  Paris,”  which  was  published  some  thirteen  years  ago. 
The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  a  compilation  from  the  French 
criminal  records,  and  presents  a  curious  review  of  a  painful  subject. 
The  account.,  however,  which  is  given  of  the  personal  participation 
of  the  Sanson  family  in  the  executions  of  two  centuries  is  written 
in  a  snivelling  and  canting  tone,  and  reads  like  had  fiction  of  the 
penny  dreadful  school. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Rev.  G.  Butler’s  Atlas  of  Modem  Geo¬ 
graphy  §  has  been  brought  out  in  small  royal  octavo  size,  whicli  is- 
believed  to  be  more  convenient  for  school  use  than  the  quarto  form 
previously  adopted.  The  quarto,  however,  will  continue  to  he 
issued  for  those  who  prefer  it.  The  characteristic  feature  of  this- 
Atlas  is-  the  distinctness  and  accuracy  with  which  names  are 
marked  and  physical  features  represented  ;  all  places  of  any  conse¬ 
quence  are  given,  while  the  overcrowding  which  so  often  confuses 
and  bewilders  the  eye  is  carefully  avoided. 

Mr.  0.  Bird  has  prepared  a  series  of  outline  maps||,  containing  the 
chief  places,  rivers,  mountains,  &c.,  simply  marked  by  numerals, 
the  names  being  relegated  to  an  index,  to  which  the  figures  refer. 
This  system  is  said  to  be  very  useful  both  for  teaching  and  exami¬ 
nation. 

How  to  Live  Long*[ 1  is  a  reprint  of  an  American  work,  in  which 
scraps  of  moral  counsel  and  medical  prescriptions  are  mingled  in 
grotesque  confusion.  The  maxims  are  of  the  usual  copy-line  sort : — 
“A  cheerful  disposition  is  the  sunshine  of  the  soul,”  “  Never  use 
any  expletive  more  comprehensive  than  ‘  often  ’  or  ‘  very  ’  ;  let 
‘  awful,’  ‘  never,’  and  ‘  tremendous  ’  he  expunged  from  your  voca¬ 
bulary.”  The  author  seems  to  have  a  horror  of  cold  water,  and  is 
in  favour  of  old  women’s  coddling  cures.  English  publishers 
must  be  very  hard  up  for  decent  literature  when  they  think  it 
worth  while  to  reproduce  such  vulgar  rubbish. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  study  the  absurdities  of  the  so-called 
Spiritualists  will  find  abundant  materials  in  Where  are  the  Dead  ?  *  * 
a  compilation  by  an  enthusiastic  believer  of  11  the  results  of  twelve 


*  Climate,  and.  Phthisis :  or,  the  Influence  of  Climute  on  the  P roduction  and 
Prevention  of  Phthisis.  By  John  Parkin,  M.D.,  K.R.O.S.  Longmans  &  Co. 

f  Memorials  of  Liverpool,  Historical  and  Topographical;  including  a 
History  of  the  Bock  Estate.  By  J.  A.  l’icton.  Second  Edition.  2  vols. 
Longmans  &  Co. 

\  Memoirs  of  the  Sansnns.  Edited  by  Henry  Sanson,  late  Executioner 
of  the  Court  of  Justice  of  Paris.  2  vols.  Chatto  fc  Windus. 

§  The  Public  Schools  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography.  By  Pev.  G.  Butler. 
New  Edition.  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co. 

||  A  Scries  of  Twelve  Mops  fur  Map  Drawing  and  Examination.  By 
Charles  Bird.  E.  Stanford. 

How  to  Live  I.ong;  or,  Health  Maxims,  Physical,  Mental,  and  Moral. 
By  W.  W.  Hall,  M.D.  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

**  Where  are  the  Dead?  or,  Spiritualism  Explained.  By  Fritz.  Third 
Edition.  Simpkin,  Marshall,  &  Co. 
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months’  study  of  the  phenomena  and  literature  of  Spiritualism.” 
As  might  be  expected,  the  writer  appears  to  be  reduced  to  sheer 
idiocy. 

Mr.  Amery,  Deputy-Conservator,  N.-W.  Provinces,  India, 
furnishes  some  good  practical  Notes  on  Forestry  *,  in  which  he 
gives  the  results  of  his  own  experience.  lie  lays  great  stress  on 
the  necessity  of  making  provision  for  the  reproduction  of  all  the 
wood  cut  down  as  an  essential  principle  in  true  forestry. 

Mr.  A.  II.  Smee  f  has  printed  in  a  small  volume  a  series  of 
analyses  of  milk  derived  from  his  own  herd  and  other  cattle 
in  liis  neighbourhood  during  twelve  months,  which  have  led 
him  to  the  conclusion,  among  other  things,  that  milk  from  indi¬ 
vidual  cows  is  liable  to  considerable  variation,  that  milk  can  be  in 
various  ways  the  vehicle  of  contagion,  and  that  the  methods 
employed  by  public  analysts  are  not  sufficiently  delicate  to  detect 
the  minute  changes  which  may  at  times  take  place  in  so  complex 
a  fluid  as  milk. 

Strange  Stories  %  is  a  work  which  rather  baffles,  if  it  does  not 
defy,  criticism.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  it  is  absurd,  preposterous, 
and  in  every  way  ridiculous,  but  then  the  author  would  claim  this 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  successful  accomplishment  of  his 
object.  It  might  also  perhaps  be  said  that  one  ought  to  be 
ashamed  to  laugh  at  such  nonsense,  but  here  again  “  Silly  Billy  ” 
might  reply  that,  as  long  as  he  makes  people  laugh,  their  being 
ashamed  does  not  matter  to  him.  The  intention  appears  to  be  to 
introduce  the  extravagance  of  American  humour  into  English 
story-telling,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  writer  does  this  in 
a  most  audacious  manner.  If  we  were  to  try  to  be  critical, 
we  might  say  that  there  is  perhaps  occasionally  too  much  method 
in  his  madness,  and  a  deeper  meaning  aimed  at  than  is  consistent 
with  the  folly  of  the  game.  Strange  Stories  is  certainly  not  a  book 
which  we  can  fancy  any  one  reading  straight  through,  but,  like 
some  other  relishes  which  would  be  sickening  in  a  gulp,  it  may  be 
taken  in  casual  nips.  It  is  just  the  sort  of  book  we  should  recom¬ 
mend  for  special  jurymen  waiting  their  turn  in  court,  or  for  a 
dentist’s  parlour. 

Mr.  Woodgate  §,  who  is  known  as  not  only  an  expert  oarsman, 
but  one  of  the  first  of  boating  authorities,  has  compressed  into  a 
small  volume  the  results  of  his  long  studies  and  experience.  Mr. 
Woodgate  thoroughly  understands  the  subject  ofwhich  he  treats, and 
writes  hi  a  clear  and  vigorous  style,  which  brings  what  he  has  to 
describe  vividly  before  the  readers  mind.  He  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  new  system  of  sliding  seats,  when  the  sliding  is  properly 
attended  to  ;  and  is  also  of  opinion  that  a  four-oar  boat  without  a 
coxswain  is,  when  adequately  manned  and  found,  more  conducive 
to  good  rowing  than  any  other  class  of  light  boat.  Mr.  Wood- 
gate's  manual  may  be  recommended  as  decidedly  the  best  that  has 
yet  appeared. 

Mr.  Henry  Lee  ||,  the  naturalist  of  the  Brighton  Aquarium,  has 
written  an  interesting  account  of  the  now  famous  octopus,  which 
he  has  had  especially  favourable  opportunities  of  observing  in  all 
its  ways.  There  is  an  amusing  chapter  in  which  he  exposes  the 
absurdity  of  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  description  of  the  devil-fish. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Maurice  Davies,  having  exhausted  the  stock  mate¬ 
rials  of  his  indefatigable  penny-a-lining  in  one  form,  now  hashes 
them  up  in  another,  this  time  avowedly  as  fiction.  Broad  Churchy 
is  offered  as  a  picture  of  the  religious  doubts  and  difficulties  of  the 
age,  and  appears  to  be  intended  as  a  plea  for  more  complete 
emancipation  from  conventional  doctrines  and  practices.  The  dan¬ 
gerous  consequences  of  throwing  off  the  ordinary  restraints  of 
professional  manners  and  decorum  are  certainly  painfully  exhibited 
by  the  author  himself.  The  book  in  itself  is  dull  and  stupid  to  the 
last  degree,  and  nothing  more  depressing  can  be  imagined  than  its 
vulgar  imbecility  ;  but  the  position  of  the  writer  makes  it  in  other 
respects  a  more  serious  offence. 

*  Notes  on  Forestry.  By  C.  F.  Amery.  Triibner. 

t  Milk  in  Health  and  Disease.  By  A.  Hutchinson  Smee,  M.E.C.S. 
E.  Newman. 

J  Strange  Stories.  From  Vanity  Fair.  By  Silly  Billy.  “Vanity  Fair” 
Office. 

§  Ours  ami  Sculls;  and  How  to  Use  Them.  By  Walter  Bradford  Wood- 
gate.  Bell  &  Sons. 

||  The  Octopus.  By  Henry  Lee.  Chapman  &  Hall. 

*,[  Broad  Church.  A  Novel.  By  Dr.  Maurice  Davies.  3  vols.  Tinsley 
Brothers. 


NOTICE. 

We  beg  leave  to  state  that  tee  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  1 0.9.  4 d.,  or 
$7  56  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at 
the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F. 
Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London. 
International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any  office  in 
the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may 
commence  at  any  ti.ne. 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Foihekin g ham ,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 


The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  copies  may  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  TV.  C.,  to  whom  all  Communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  Bill  of  Contents  ivill  be  for-' 
warded  every  Friday  Evening  by  post,  prepaid,  to  any  Newsagent 
in  Town  or  Country  on  application  to  the  Publisher. 


Now  ready,  VOLUME  XXXIX.,  bound  in  cloth,  price  16s. 
Cloth  Cases  for  Binding  all  the  Volumes,  price  2s.  each.  Also, 
Reading  Cases,  price  2s.  6 d.  each.  Mag  be  had  at  the  Office ,  or 
through  any  Bookseller. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— NOTICE  to  ARTISTS.— The  results 

of  the  Exhibition  ami  Sales  of  this  Season  have  been  so  gratifying  that  the  Directors 
will  again  offer  Gobi.  Silver,  and  Bronze  MEDALS  for  the  BEST  PICTURES  and  DRAW¬ 
ING.'-’  EXHIBITED  for  1870-7.  Due  Notice  will  be  given  of  the  days  for  receiving  New 
Works— Apply  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Wass,  Superintendent  of  the  Picture  Gallery. 

THE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS,— 

The  FOURTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  will 
OPEN  on  Monday,  November  29,  at  their  Gallery,  5  Pull  Mall  East. 

_ _ ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

TAORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR.ETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  **  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” 
“  La  Vignc,"  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross.”  "Christian  Martyrs,”  “  Gaming  Table,”  &c.— DORIS 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 


TfLIJAH  WALTON.  —  WINTER  EXHIBITION  now 

OPEN — V  Large  Collection  of  Fine  Water-Colour  Drawings  on  VIEW,  and  for  SALE. 
Burlington  Gallery.  1‘Jl  Piccadilly.  Ten  till  Dusk.— Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is. 

pBYSTAL  PALACE  COM  PAX  Y\S  SCHOOL  of 

^  PRACTICAL  ENGINEERING.  PHnc.ipo.l-UY.  J.  W.  WILSON,  Assoc.  Inst.C.E. 
Colonial  Section.  This  Section  is  designed  particularly  for  Gentlemen  who  intend  to  proceed 
to  the  Colonies  or  Abroad,  as  Explorers  or  Settlers.  The  object  proposed  is  to  alford  them  so 
much  practical  knowledge  of  Scientilic  and  Mechanical  Work  and  Expedients  as  shall  enable 
them  best  to  utilize  the  means  with  which  they  may  have  to  deal,  especially  when  entirely 
dependent  on  their  own  resources.  The  First  Term  will  commence  on  Jan.  5  next.  Prospectus 
can  be  obtained  of  the  undersigned. 

F.  K.  J.  6HENTON,  Superintendent  Literary  Department. 


A  L  V  E  R  N _  COLLEGE. 

This  COLLEGE  contains  THREE  DEPARTMENTS— the  CLASSICAL.  MODERN 
and  PREPARATORY  LOWER  SCHOOL. 

Boarding  and  Tuition  under  Fourteen,  £80  ;  over  Fourteen.  £90.  Non-Shareholders  pay  an 
extra  lee  of  £0.  Special  advantages  for  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Home  Boarders. 

For  further  information, apply  to  the  Rev.  Arthur  Faber,  M. A., Head-Master,  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxford. 


Malvern  college. 

The  EXAMINATION  for  SCHOLARSHIPS  and  EXHIBITIONS  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  December  21  and  22— l'or  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master. 


"13  EV.  J.  V.  DURELL,  Rector  of  Fulboum,  near  Cambridge, 

^  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  S.  John’s  Coll.,  Cambridge,  receives  PUPILS  to  be  prepared 
for  the  Universities,  & c. 
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T)R.  HAYMAN,  ex-Head-Master  of  Rugby,  Rector  of 

Aldingham,  near  Ulverston,  sea  coast  of  Lancashire,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  &c. 


WOOiLWreH,  LINE,  COOPER’S  HILL,  &c.— Rev.  Dr. 

*  *  IIUGIIES,  Ealing.  W.  (Wrung.  Camb.).  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Double  First,  Science. 
Modern  Language,  and  Drawing  Masters,  receives  a  few  PUPILS  for  the  above  Examinations. 
Has  passed  330. 

PREPARATION  for  tbe  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— A  Married 

CLERGYMAN  (lute  Fellow),  without  Duty,  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools. 
Reference  to  the  Head-Master  of  Eton  Rev.  J.  LANGTON  Clarke,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 


( YVERSLADE,  near  RUGBY.— A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 


QUTTON  VALENCE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Kent.  — An 

^  OPEN  SCHOLARSHIP  of  £50  per  annum  will  be  competed  for  at  Christmas — For 
details,  exhibitions,  &c.,  apply  to  Rev.  J.  D.  King  don,  Head-Master. 


TJANOVER.  —  PRIVATE  TUITION.  —  The  ENGLISH 

CHAPLAIN  (a  Cambridge  M.A.,  with  Mathematical  Honours),  who  undertakes  the 
Care  and  Education  of  Four  PUPILS,  has  VACANCIES.  A  German  resides  in  family — 
Address,  Rev.  N.  G.  Wilkins,  5  Bohmer  Strosse. 


T^XTEMPORANEOUS  SPEAKING. — Notes  dispensed  with. 

^  Private  Lessons  in  London.  Also  unfailing  instructions  by  post — Address,  Clericus, 
16  Waterloo  Place,  S.W. 


CilOYERNESS. — WANTED,  at  Christmas,  in  Edinburgh,  one 

V-A  thoroughly  qualified  to  complete  the  Education  of,  and  to  be  a  cheerful  companion  to, 
an  only  GIRL  of  Fourteen.  A  Foreigner  who  knows  English,  or  an  English  person  who  has 
studied  abroad,  preferred.  A  thorough  linguist  is  indispensable — Address,  with  references, 
A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Chiene,  7  George  Street,  Edinburgh. 


QOCIETY  for  the  ENCOURAGEMENT  of  ARTS,  MANU- 

FACTURES,  and  COMMERCE,  John  Street.  Adelplii.  London,  W.C.— Founded  in 
1754  ;  Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1847.— 122nd  Session,  1875-76. 

President. 

II.R.H.  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  K.G. 


QOCIETY  of  ARTS.— ARRANGEMENTS  for  the  SESSION. 

^  EVENING  MEETINGS  of  the  Society  will  be  held  on  the  following  dates,  subject 
to  auy  alterations  which  may  be  found  necessary  : 


— 

Cantor  Lectures. 

African  Meetings. 

Ordinary  Meetings. 

1875. 

November  . 

December  . 

1876. 

January  . 

February . 

March  . 

April  . 

May  . 

Mondays. 

Tuesdays. 

Wednesdays. 

_  _  22  29 

6  13  20  — 

—  17  24  31 

7  14  21  — 

6  —  20  27 

3  24 

_  _  _  25 

—  —  15  — 

-14  —  28 

—  —  18  — 

 9  —  — 

_  —  1 7  24  — 

1  8  15  22  _ 

_  _  19  26  — 

2  9  16  23  — 

1  8  15  22  29 

5  —  19  26  — 

3  10  17  24  31 

— 

Indian  Meetings. 

Chymical  Meetings. 

Special  Lectures. 

1875. 

December  . 

1876. 

January  . 

February . 

March  . 

April  . 

May  . 

Fridays. 

r~ 

Z  Z  is  z 

3  _  _  24 

7  —  —  28 

-  —  19  — 

_  11  _  25 

—  17  —  31 

—  —  21  _ 

3  10  17  - 

_  _  21  28 

The  Chair  will  be  taken  at  8  o’clock  at  each  of  the  above  Meetings. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  will  be  held  on  June  28.  1876,  at  4  o’clock. 

At  the  Evening  Meetings  during  the  ensuing  Session,  Papers  on  Subjects  relating  to  Inven¬ 
tions,  Improvements,  Discoveries,  and  other  matters  connected  with  the  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce  of  the  Country  will  be  Read  and  Discussed. 


(COMMISSION  ABROAD.— A  RETIRED  SOLICITOR  wishes 

to  undertake  some  SPECIAL  COMMISSION  (Professional  or  otherwise)  where  his  varied 
experience  may  be  made  available.  He  is  familiar  with  French,  Greek,  and  Latin,  and  has 
some  knowledge  of  German  and  Italian.  An  Oxford  University  man.  He  will  go  any¬ 
where  (if  healthy),  and  terms  are  a  secondary  object— Address,  Delta,  Farmer’s  Library, 
Kensington,  W. 


2RMANY. — A  Handsomely-Furnished  FIRST  FLOOR  of 

TEN  ROOMS  TO  BE  LET,  in  the  best  part  of  Hanover.  Terms,  from  5  to  6  Guineas 
a  week  Address,  20A  KOnigstrasse,  Hanover. 


SOCIETY  of  ARTS.— ORDINARY  MEETINGS.  Novem- 

^  her  17 — Opening  Address  by  Lord  ALFRED  S.  CHURCHILL,  Chairman  of  the  Council. 
November  24  —  On  the  Registration  of  Trade  Marks,  by  II.  T.  Wood,  Esq.,  B.A.  December  1. 
—On  the  Legislative  Enactments  requisite  for  Safe  Conduct  of  Sewage  Grounds,  by  ALFRED 
SMEE,  Esq.,  F.R.S.  Decembers — On  the  Mode  of  Levying  the  Sugar  Duties  in  France,  and 
its  Influence  on  the  Sugar  Industries  of  Great  Britain,  by  Professor  LEONE  LF.VI,  F.S.S.,  &c. 

December  15 _ On  Health.  Comfort,  and  Cleanliness  in  the  House, by  Thomas  Blasiiill,  Esq., 

A.  li.  I.  B.A.  December  22 _ On  a  Method  of  Producing  Pure  Charcoal  Steel  directly  from  the 

Ore,  by  Henry  Larkin,  Esq.  The  Arrangements  subsequent  to  Christmas  will  be  duly 
announced. 


Hydropathy.— sudbrook  park,  Richmond  urn. 

Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE.  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  TurkishBathson  tire  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


HOTELS. 

■[BRIGHTON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

*  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 


T LFRAOOMBE  HOTEL.— REDUCED  TARIFF  from 

November  1 _ Appointments.  Cuisine,  and  Wines  perfect,  W'th  choice  of  250  Rooms. 

Terms  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 


(CRITERION  TABLE  dTlftTF,  served  daily  between  the 

hours  of  Six  and  Eight,  consisting  of  Soups,  Fish,  Entrees,  Joints.  Sweets,  Ices,  Dessert. 
&c.  Three  Shillings  and  Sixpence — SPIERS  &  POND,  the  “  CRITERION,”  Regent 
Circus. 


SOCIETY  of  ARTS. —SECTIONAL  MEETINGS.  —  The 

Indian,  African,  and  Chymical  Sections  will  each  hold  Meetings  during  the  Session.  The 
Dates  for  these  Meetings  are  given  in  the  Calendar  above,  and  the  Subjects  will  be  announced 
in  the  Society’s  Journal. 


SOCIETY  of  ARTS.— CANTOR  LECTURES.— Three  Courses 

of  Cantor  Lectures  will  be  delivered  during  the  Session.  The  First,  by  Dr.  THUDICHUM. 
On  the  Discoveries  and  Philosophy  of  Liebig,  with  special  reference  to  their  influence  upon  the 
advancement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce;  the  Second,  by  W.  Mattiku  Williams, 
Esq.,  On  Steel  Manufacture  ;  the  Third  by  George  Jarmaix.  Esq.,  On  Wool  Dyeing.  The 
Second  and  Third  Courses  have  been  arranged  with  special  reference  to  the  Society’s  Technolo¬ 
gical  Examinations. 


SOCIETY  of  ARTS.— SPECIAL  LECTURES.— A  Series  of 

Reports  lias  been  prepared  by  Dr.  Richardson,  appointed  by  the  Council  to  make  special 
inquiry  into  the  subject  of  Unhealth)*  Trades.  These  will  be  delivered  in  the  form  of  Lectures 
on  Friday  Evenings  in  December,  January,  and  February. 


QOCIETY  of  ARTS.— JUVENILE  LECTURES.— Two 

Lectures,  addressed  to  the  Children  of  Members,  will  be  delivered  during  the  Christmas 
Holidays. 


Tp  DENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

J — ^  •  turers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES.  CLOCKS.  &c.  (Catalogues  free)  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  W  estminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory ,  Greenwich . 

Sole  addresses. 61  Strand. 34  Royal  Exchange. and  Factory.  Savoy  Street, London. 


TMIE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870)  on  40 Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  *‘M.  F.  DENT’S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial. M.  F.  DENT, Chronometer,  Watch, and  CloekMaker 
totlie  Queen,  33  COCKS  PUR  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 

OOD  CABINET  FURNITURE.— In  order  to  Furnish 

Houses  completely,  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  in  addition  to  his  other  Stock  : 


BED- ROOM 

FURNITURE. 

WASH  STANDS  . 

3  ft.  6  in. 

4  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak . 

20s.  6d. 

21s.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine . . 

32s.  Od. 

36s.  Od. 

Mahogany,  Circular  Marble  tops . . 

35s.  od. 

_ 

Best  do.  Square  do . 

70s.  Od. 

8/s.  bd. 

DRAWERS  . 

3  ft.  6  in. 

4  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  <  >ak  . 

.  28s.  0d. 

37s.  Od. 

55s.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine . 

72s.  (id. 

95s.  Od. 

Best  Mahogany . . 

95s.  Od. 

130s.  Od. 

DRESSING-TABLES  . 

3  ft.  6  in. 

4  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak.  with  Drawers - 

.  17s.  od. 

21s.  6d. 

25s.  Od. 

Best  Polished  Pine,  ditto . 

.  25s.  6cl. 

20 s.  Od. 

33s.  0d. 

Best  Mahogany,  ditto  . 

47s.  6d. 

55s.  Od. 

WARDROBES  with  Drawers, 

Trays,  and  Hanging  Space 

4  ft. 

4ft.  Bin. 

5  ft. 

Good  Maple  or  Oak  . 

115s.  Od. 

127s.  (id. 

Best  Polished  Pine  . 

190s.  Od. 

2«10s.  od. 

Ash,  Birch,  Pitch  Pine,  Sec.,  in  proportion. 

DINING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Mahogany  Chairs,  covered  in  leather,  stuffed 

horsehair . 

35s.  0d. 

42s.  Od. 

Mahogany  Couches . 

145s.  Od. 

210s.  Od. 

Mahogany  Dining-tables,  telescope  action, 

size  8  ft.  by  4  ft . 

155s.  Od. 

190s.  Od. 

wide  4ft.  Gin. 

5  ft. 

6  ft. 

Mahogany  Sideboards  . 

£10  0s. 

£11  10s. 

With  plate-glass  bucks . 

£15  15s. 

£23  0s. 

Easy  Chairs,  stuffed  horsehair  . 

56s. 

65s.  to  180s. 

DRAWING-ROOM  FURNITURE. 

Couches.  Settees.  Ottomans,  Easy  ami  Fancy  Chairs.  Centre  Tables,  Work  Tables,  Occa¬ 
sional  Tables.  Card  Tables  Chiffonnicres,  and  Cabinets.  Davenports,  Whatnots,  Music 
Cabinets,  and  Stools.  The  ubove  in  Walnut,  Black  and  Gold,  and  fancy  Woods.  Gilt  Console 
Tables  and  Pier  Glasses. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to  IT.R.II.  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Illustrations 
of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show-rooms.  30  Oxford 
Street,  W.;  1,  IA,2.  3.  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5.  and  6  Perry’s  Place;  and  I  Newman  Yard  ; 
Manufactories,  84  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews.  London,  W.  The  Cost  of  delivering 
Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


]y[APPIN  &  WEBB’S  PLATE  and  CUTLERY 


pOR  INDIA,  the  COLONIES, 


TJOME  and  FOREIGN  SERVICE. 


BEST  ELECTRO-SILVER  PLATE  AND  CUTLERY 
Fitted  into  strong  Oak  Cases. 

5s. 

3  .. 

10s. 

Special  Lists  on  application. 


OXFORD  STREET  (76,  77,  and  78),  WEST  END,  LONDON. 

MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY,  E.C. 

MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOM S — ROYAL  CUTLERY  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD. 


SOCIETY  of  ARTS.— EXAMINATIONS.— Examinations  will 

be  held  in  1876  in  Commercial  Knowledge,  in  the  Technology  of  various  Arts  and  Manu¬ 
factures,  in  Domestic  and  Sanitary  Science,  and  iu  Fine  Art  applied  to  Industry.  Programmes 
may  be  obtained  on  application. 


QOCIETY  of  ARTS.— NATIONAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

for  MUSIC.— The  Society  will  continue  during  the  Session  its  action  in  aid  of  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  National  Training  School  for  Music  and  the  foundation  of  FreelScholarships  a& 
a  means  of  carrying  on  its  work. 


QOCIETY  of  ARTS.— CONVERSAZIONE.— The  Annual 

Conversazione  will  be  held  at  the  close  of  the  Session. 


QOCIETY  of  ARTS.— JOURNAL.— The  Society’s  Weekly 

Journal  contains  reports  of  the  various  Papers,  Lectures,  Discussions,  and  Proceedings 
of  the  Society,  and  other  information  connected  with  Arts,  Manufactures,  ami  Commerce. 


QOCIETY  of  ARTS.— MEMBERSHIP.— Every  Member 

whose  Subscription  is  not  in  arrear,  is  entitled  to  lie  present  at  all  Evening  Meetings  of 
the  Society,  and  to  introduce  two  Visitors  at  such  meetings,  subject  to  such  special  arrange¬ 
ments  as  the  Council  may  deem  necessary  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  ;  to  be  present  and 
vote  at  all  General  Meetings  of  the  Society  ;  to  be  present  at  the  Cantor  Lectures,  and  to  intro¬ 
duce  one  Visitor  ;  to  have  personal  Free  Admission  to  all  Exhibitionsheld  by  the  Society  at  its 
house  in  the  Adel  phi ;  to  be  present  at  all  the  Society’s  Conversazioni;  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  Weekly  Journal  published  by  the  Society  ;  to  the  use  of  the  Library  and  Reading-room. 

Subscription _ The  annual  subscription  is  Two  Guineas,  payable  in  advance,  and  dates  from 

the  quarter-day  immediately  precediug  election  ;  or  a  sum  of  Twenty  Guineas,  iu  lieu  of  all 
further  contributions,  may  be  paid. 

Persons  desirous  of  joining  the  Society  should  address  the  Secretary,  at  the  Society’s  House, 
John  Street.  Adel  phi,  Loudon,  W.C. 

November  1875.  By  order,  P.  I,E  NEVE  FOSTER,  Secretary. 


T  AMPS,  BRONZES,  and  CANDLES.— BARCLAY  &  SON, 

J— 1 •  138  Regent  Street,  London, 

LAMP  MAKERS  and  WAX  CHANDLERS  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Have  now  on  view  their  new  Stock  of  MODERATOR  and  KEROSENE  TABLE  and  SUS¬ 
PENSION  LAMPS,  in  r*al  Japanese,  Satsuma,  and  other  artistic  Foreign  and  Native  Wares. 
ROMAN  BRONZES,  a  choice  selection  of  Models  from  the  Antique  Statues  of  the 
Naples  Museum,  the  Vatican,  &c.  CANDLES  of  all  descriptions. 

HARLAND  &  FISHER, 

33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

ART  DECORATORS. 

-lX  ciiurcii  and  domestic  decoration. 

TAINTED  MAJOLICA  TILES.  EMBROIDERY. 
TAPER-HANGINGS  AND  ART  FURNITURE. 


("^  LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free.— CLARK  Sc  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place,  W. ;  Paris,  Manchester, 
Liverpool .  and  Dublin. 

QTAINEI r  CLASS  WINDOWS  and  CHURCH  DECO- 

RATIONS _ HEATON,  BUTLER,  si  BAYNE,  Girrick  Street,  Covent  Garden. 

London.  Prize  Medals,  London  and  Paris. 


fOIIN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS’  GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS, 

with  the  Patent  Perfect  Check  Repeater  Action,  on  the  Three  Years’  System,  may  be 
obtained  at  every  Music  Warehouse — 18  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W.  Manufactory,  the 
Brinsmead  Works,  Grafton  Road,  N.W. 


’THE  LITERARY  MACHINE  (Patented),  for  holding  a 

Book  or  Writing  Desk,  Lamp,  Meals,  &c.,  in  any  position  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or 
Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stoojing  while  Reading  or  Writing. 
Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  Gift# 
Prices  from  21s.  Illustrated  Pamphlets  post  free. 

J.  CARTER.  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


(J HOURS  of  PLANTS.— PIESSE  &  LUBIN  extract  the 

PERFUME  from  every  fragrant  Flower  by  the  process  of  ‘‘  Enfleurage,”  which  being 
conducted  while  the  Plant  is  yet  alive,  the  Odours  obtained  are  retained  in  their  true  ana 
natural  fragrance.  Jasmin.  Violet.  Acacia,  Tuberose,  Jonquil,  Orange,  Mignonette,  and 
several  others.  Sold  iu  Bottles,  2s.  6d.  each.— Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street. 


THE 
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jSTo.  1,047,  Vol.  40.  November  20,  1875.  [Tra^Son abroad.]  Price  6 d. 


MINISTERIAL  APPOINTMENTS. 

NO  Ministry  can  last  long  without  having  its  troubles. 

Even  if  its  troubles  do  not  come  from  without,  they 
come  from  within.  Personal  questions  arise,  and  personal 
questions  are  often  the  most  disagreeable  and  dangerous 
of  any.  Frequently  these  troubles  come  from  ill  luck. 
The  wrong  man  is  in  the  wrong  place;  but  it  might  easily 
happen  that,  if  the  circumstances  with  which  he  had  to 
deal  were  such  circumstances  as  ordinarily  occur  in  his 
department-  he  might  get  on  well  enough,  or  at  least  his 
shortcomings  would  not  be  made  manifest.  An  unkind 
stroke  of  fate  confronts  these  wrong  men  with  something 
unusual,  some  catastrophe,  or  some  piece  of  hard  work  of 
an  exceptional  kind.  Then  they  are  found  out,  and  the 
Ministry  passes  through  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  has 
to  choose  whether  it  will  support  its  men  and  live  in 
constant  terror  lest  they  should  get  it  into  new  scrapes, 
or  whether  it  will  go  through  the  humiliation  of  recon¬ 
stitution.  The  public  justly  credits  Mr.  Disraeli  with 
a  sincere  anxiety  to  make  good  appointments,  and  very 
often,  as  conspicuously  in  the  instance  of  Lord  Mayo,  he  has 
shown  much  discernment  in  his  choice.  Unless  the  organs 
of  his  party  are  mistaken,  Mr.  Hardinge  Giffard  is  to  be 
the  new  Solicitor- General.  It  is  always  inconvenient  to 
appoint  a  Law  Officer  who  has  no  seat  in  Parliament.  Not 
that  there  can  be  the  slightest  difficulty  in  providing  a  seat 
for  the  new  Solicitor-General.  There  are  at  least  a 
hundred  local  nobodies  on  the  Conservative  side  of  the 
House,  any  one  of  whom  would  gladly  give  up  his  seat  for 
a  baronetcy,  and  we  know  what  Mr.  Disraeli  thinks  of 
baronets  too  well  to  doubt  that  he  would  make  one  more 
with  perfect  indifference.  Still  it  is  always  a  little  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  invidious  to  give  a  title  to  a  brewer  in  order  that 
a  useful  and  able  man  may  replace  him  in  Parliament,  and 
a  Prime  Minister  only  goes  through  the  process  when  he  is 
sincerely  anxious  to  get  a  good  man  to  belp  him  in  his  work. 
There  is  also  something  disagreeable  in  passing  over  the 
lawyers  who  already  sit  in  the  House,  and  bringing  in  an 
outsider  on  the  ground  that  they  must  all  recognize  his 
superiority.  The  choice  of  Mr.  Hardinge  Giffard,  if  made, 
will  therefore  do  credit  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  may  be  taken 
to  show  that  he  is  in  earnest  in  his  wish  to  be  well  served. 
But  it  is  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  repair  mistakes 
when  they  have  been  made,  and  to  set  aside  the  wrong  men 
simply  because  they  have  been  found  out,  and  have  had 
a  strain  put  upon  them  greater  than  they  have  been  able 
to  bear.  Very  few  Conservatives  would  shrink  from  con¬ 
fessing  that  Mr.  Disraeli  made  a  mistake  when  he  put  Mr. 
Ward  Hunt  at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  Sir  Charles 
Adderlet  at  the  head  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  For  these 
appointments  Mr.  Disraeli  cannot  be  said  to  be  to  blame. 
It  is  the  custom  of  Ministers,  and  it  is  part  of  the  traditions 
of  English  Parliamentary  government,  to  give  a  civilian 
who  has  never  seen  a  ship  the  charge  of  the  English  navy 
at  a  day’s  notice.  There  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Mr.  Ward  Hunt  could  not  do  what  the  late  Ministry  had 
judged  Mr.  Goschen  capable  of  doing.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  in  the  scale 
of  official  duties  and  difficulties  it  is  ordinarily  assumed 
that  any  one  who  can  make  a  Budget  can  d  fortiori 
manage  ships.  It  has  turned  out  that  Air.  Ward  Hunt 
cannot  manage  ships ;  but  if  he  had  but  held  his  tongue, 
and  the  Vanguard  had  not  gone  down,  it  might  never  have 
been  known  that  he  cannot  manage  them.  Sir  Charles 
Adderley,  too,  might  reasonably  have  seemed  quite  good 


enough  for  the  Board  of  Trade.  Experience  had  shown 
that  the  Board  had  got  on  somehow,  even  under  the 
superintendence  of  Air.  Bright.  Sir  Charles  Adderley 
is  a  man  highly  respected  and  widely  esteemed,  and  has 
much  good  sense  and  desire  for  honest  work.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  ill  luck  gave  him  to  do  the  very  thing  which  he 
was  not  fitted  to  do  well.  He  had  to  conduct  a  complicated 
Bill,  touching  on  many  interests,  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  was  too  much  for  him.  He  had  not  the 
grasp  of  a  wide  subject,  nor  the  adroitness  in  debate  neces¬ 
sary  for  success.  In  ordinary  circumstances  he  might  have 
got  on  very  fairly.  As  it  is,  even  Conservative  members 
addressing  their  constituents  freely  own  that  he  is  a 
failure. 

With  the  case  of  Sir  Charles  Adderley  it  is  not  very 
difficult  for  the  Ministry  to  deal.  It  so  happened  that  not 
only  was  he  somewhat  unequal  to  the  duties  of  his  post  when 
they  became  accidentally  arduous,  but  he  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  an  Under-Secretary  who  carried  indiscretion 
to  a  fantastic  excess,  and  who,  far  from  helping  him  with 
his  Bill,  openly  sneered  at  that  unhappy  attempt  at  legis¬ 
lation.  Changes  in  the  lower  official  regions  are  easily 
made,  and  Air.  Cavendish  Bentinck  has  been  replaced  by 
Mr.  Stanhope,  who  has  gradually  made  a  reputation  for 
ability  and  sense.  The  precedent  of  taking  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Bill  out  of  the  hands  of  its  author  was  set  at  the 
end  of  last  Session,  and  can  easily  be  repeated  when  Par¬ 
liament  meets  ;  and,  with  a  good  assistant  and  freedom  from 
the  burden  of  exceptionally  difficult  legislation,  Sir  Charles 
Adderley  may  be  left  to  show  that  lie  can  do  the  current 
work  of  his  office  satisfactorily.  What  to  do  about  the 
navy  is  much  more  puzzling.  It  seems  hard  on  those  of 
the  Alinistry  who  are  succeeding  in  their  several  depart¬ 
ments  to  find  the  general  reputation  of  the  Cabinet  at 
the  mercy  of  an  inefficient  colleague ;  and  it  is  still 
harder  on  the  public  to  pay  for  the  navy,  and  to  be  told  to 
trust  to  it  for  safety  and  glory,  and  yet  to  see  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  at  its  head.  But,  just  as  it  is  easier  to  make  a  bad 
match  than  to  get  release  from  the  tie,  so  it  is  easier  for  a 
Prime  Alinister  to  regret  that  he  has  made  a  bad  choice 
than  to  see* how  to  shelve  the  man  he  has  ajDpointed.  Air. 
Ward  Hunt,  although  not  fit  to  govern  the  navy,  deserves 
to  be  shelved  in  a  comfortable  and  decorous  manner ;  and 
although  the  first  duty  of  Air.  Disraeli  is  to  think  of  the 
country,  yet  he  must  be  allowed  to  choose  the  time  and 
mode  of  doing  a  painful  thing.  The  blunders  of  a  Ministry 
are  not  indeed  easily  repaired,  and  often  the  immediate 
difficulty  is  to  know  how  to  treat  them.  The  Alinistry 
seems  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  easiest 
and  safest  way  is  to  treat  its  blunders  as  blunders,  to 
own  its  mistakes,  and  to  disarm  criticism  by  the  frankness 
of  its  humiliation.  The  stages  by  which  it  has  let  it  self  down 
are  sometimes  cnrionsly  conspicuous.  Lord  Derby  started 
by  saying  that  the  Slave  Trade  Circular  was  an  unobjection¬ 
able  document,  framed  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
highest  legal  authorities,  only  it  had  been  unaccountably 
misconstrued  by  some  perverse  and  unintelligent  people.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  got  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  people  who 
had  misconstrued  it  seemed  to  him  to  have  excellent  reasons 
for  doing  so.  Finally,  the  Circular  is  now  pronounced  in 
Ministerial  circles  to  have  been  an  absurd  blunder  of  some 
unknown  clerk.  In  this  easy  way  things  seem  to  have 
been  made  quite  comfortable.  A  blunder  has  been  made  j 
but,  as  Air.  Ward  Hunt  would  say,  does  not  the  flag  of 
England  still  float  on  the  breeze  ? 

An  angry  Conservative  member  has  invented  or  sug- 
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gcsted  a  new  grievance  against  the  Government  as  to  its 
appointments.  It  seems  to  touch  him  nearly,  although 
the  public  may  not  have  been  previously  aware  of  its 
existence.  The  grievance  is  that  places  are  not  fairly 
distributed,  and  that  Conservative  county  members 
get  much  more  than  their  share  of  office,  at  the 
expense  of  Conservative  borough  members.  The  county 
members,  too,  appear  to  treat  the  borough  members  with 
a  provoking  assumption  of  superiority ;  and  to  be  at  once 
trampled  on  and  kept  out  of  the  good  things  that  are  going 
about  is  more  than  the  indignant  revealer  of  this  grievance 
can  stand.  It  may  perhaps  comfort  him  to  reflect  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  probably  more  guided  in  his  selections  by 
the  wish  to  get  good  men  than  by  a  wish  to  give  either 
borough  or  county  members  places.  The  reason  why 
borough  members  suffer  under  this  exclusion  from  office  is 
not  difficult  to  discover.  A  man  who  has  a  large  house 
outside  a  country  town,  who  subscribes  freely  to  charities, 
goes  regularly  to  church,  and  sells  his  own  beer  to  his  own 
publicans,  is  precisely  the  man  to  be  the  Conservative 
member  for  the  borough,  but  it  would  be  curious  if  he  had 
a  single  qualification  for  office.  Mr.  Disraeli  is  quite  right 
at  once  to  use  and  to  despise  most  of  his  borough  sup¬ 
porters.  But  this  is  not  the  only  grievance  which  has  lately 
been  made  known.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  his  charge  to  make 
against  the  Ministry,  and  this  time  what  is  alleged  is  not 
a  little  matter,  or  slightly  discreditable  to  the  Ministry. 
He  has  seen  an  audacious  job  committed,  according  to 
his  statement,  in  Ireland,  and  to  see  it  has  been  pecu¬ 
liarly  painful,  because  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Cairns 
expressly  promised  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  it  should 
not  he  committed.  Finding  that  a  second  Judge  in  the 
Irish  Landed  Estates  Court  was  wholly  unnecessary,  the 
late  Lord-Lieutenant  would  not  appoint  a  second  Judge 
when  one  of  the  judgeships  became  vacant.  Lord  Cairns, 
if  Mr.  Sullivan  is  right,  undertook  that  the  place  should 
be  left  vacant,  and  Mr.  Sullivan  withdrew  a  question  as 
to  this  second  judgeship  which  he  was  going  to  put  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  withdrew  it  on  the  express 
ground  that  he  was  satisfied  with  the  assurance  of  Lord 
Cairns.  The  purity  and  integrity  of  the  Ministry  have  not, 
however,  been  proof  against  temptation.  A  shelf  was 
wanted  for  the  Irish  Attorney- General,  and  it  has  actually 
been  found  for  him  by  appointing  him  to  this  second 
judgeship.  The  Times,  with  contemptuous  cynicism, 
laughs  at  Mr.  Sullivan  for  having  been  weak  enough  to 
believe  that  the  jobbery  of  a  Conservative  Government  in 
Ireland  would  ever  cease.  Lord  Spencer  had  withstood 
the  clamour  of  Irish  jobbers  hungry  for  a  place,  but  no 
Conservative  Lord-Lieutenant  can  be  expected  to  have  the 
same  amount  of  firmness  and  virtue.  If  this  is  true,  it  is  a 
very  melancholy  truth.  It  is  not  a  subject  of  slight  regret 
that  the  Conservative  administration  of  Ireland  should  be 
acknowledged  to  be  tainted  with  an  inherent  and  ineradi¬ 
cable  malady  ;  and  it  is,  if  possible,  more  to  be  regretted 
that  a  man  in  the  position  of  Lord  Cairns  should  see  him¬ 
self  reduced,  for  the  mere  sake  of  party  convenience,  to 
acquiesce  in  a  post  being  filled  up  w'hich  he  has  stated 
ought,  in  the  interests  of  the  public,  to  be  left  vacant. 


SPAIN. 

IT  is  perhaps  a  symptom  of  the  revival  of  political  life  in 
Spain  that  Senor  Castelar  has,  after  a  long  interval  of 
retirement,  published,  in  the  form  of  a  reported  conversa¬ 
tion,  his  opinions  on  the  present  and  probable  condition  of 
affairs.  It  was  not  desirable  that  tho  first  of  Spanish 
orators,  of  unblemished  personal  character,  and  having 
held  for  a  time  the  highest  post  in  tho  Government,  should 
be  permanently  excluded  from  an  active  share  in  public 
business.  There  was  reason  to  hope  that  the  unwisdom 
which  Castelar  had  learned  in  the  school  of  Mazzini  had 
been  to  a  great  extent  corrected  by  experience.  When  he 
was  in  office  he  showed  his  honesty  and  good  sense  by 
practically  repudiating  all  the  doctrines  which  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  adorned  wdth  his  eloquence.  Since  the  Carthagena 
rebellion  and  the  Carlist  war  it  is  not  likely  that  Castelar 
will  relapse  into  Federalism.  It  was  unfortunate  for  the 
enemies  of  society  in  Spain,  as  in  I’rance,  that  they  had  op¬ 
portunities  of  exhibiting  their  principles  in  action.  If 
Castelar’s  language  lias  been  accurately  reported,  he  has 
still  much  to  learn.  The  enthusiastic  advocate  of  liberty  is 
said  to  have  proposed  the  seven  years’  dictatorship  of  “  a  man 
“  with  a  long  stick,”  or,  in  other  words,  of  a  soldier.  Of  tho 


demagogues  whose  factious  efforts  had  caused  his  own  ex¬ 
pulsion  from  power  he  speaks  wdth  indignant  contempt ; 
bub  he  still  persuades  himself  to  hope  that,  after  agitation 
had  for  seven  years  been  forcibly  repressed,  it  would  be 
practicable  to  establish  a  free  Republic.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  military  ruler  is  to  be  displaced  at  the 
end  of  his  term,  or  what  substitute  is  to  be  provided  after 
his  removal  for  the  maintenance  of  order.  Politicians 
wdio  think  that  in  modern  Europe  constitutional  monarchy 
is  the  most  convenient  form  of  government  have  at  least 
the  merit  of  exercising  a  judgment  which  is  not  con¬ 
sciously  biassed.  Liking  neither  “  men  with  long  sticks  ” 
nor  demagogues  exercising  power  in  the  name  of  the 
multitude,  they  consider  that  the  chief  of  the  State  should 
be  controlled  by  fixed  limitations  of  his  power,  while  the 
permanence  of  his  supremacy  should  discourage  selfish 
ambitions.  O’Donnell  and  Narvaez,  though  they  might 
often  exercise  arbitrary  power,  were  far  less  despotic  than 
they  would  have  been  as  Presidents  of  a  Spanish  Republic. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  national  feeling  of 
Spain  coincides  in  its  result  with  the  calculations  of  Liberal 
theorists.  Although  Alfonso  XII.  owes  his  crown  to  a 
military  movement,  his  title  seems  to  have  been  universally 
acknowledged.  The  nation,  in  allowing  a  boy  of  seventeen 
to  occupy  the  throne,  virtually  announced  its  preference  of 
a  form  of  government  which  is  independent  of  the  personal 
qualities  of  the  nominal  chief.  There  is  no  reason  to 
attribute  to  the  Spaniards  of  the  present  day,  with  perhaps 
the  exception  of  the  Oarlists,  an  idolatrous  belief  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings  ;  but  the  people  feel,  and  politicians 
have  convinced  themselves,  that  subjects  have  even  a 
stronger  interest  than  princes  in  hereditary  succession.  No 
reasonable  supporter  of  limited  monarchy  holds  that  the 
machinery  which  he  recommends  is  always  and  everywhere 
to  be  preferred.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  suggest  the 
conversion  of  the  American  Republic  into  a  kingdom 
as  to  propose  the  establishment  of  an  Empire  of  the 
Russian  type  in  England.  France  itself  is  about  to  try 
the  experiment  of  a  Republic,  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  a  system  approved,  however  unwillingly,  by  nearly  all 
parties,  has  some  chance  of  success.  If,  unfortunately,  the- 
young  Alfonso  should  prove  himself  as  incapable  and  un¬ 
trustworthy  as  many  of  his  predecessors,  the  only  alterna¬ 
tive  of  constitutional  Monarchy  will  be  some  kind  of 
Republic.  In  the  meantime  it  is  irritating  to  hear  one  con¬ 
trivance  among  many  represented  as  a  matter  of  sacred  and 
indefeasible  right.  According  to  the  report,  Senor  Castelar 
still,  as  in  former  times,  is  immutably  attached  to  a  Re¬ 
public.  The  French  revolutionists  of  the  last  century 
might  boast  that  they  had  founded  a  sect  as  unreasoning 
and  as  fanatical  as  if  it  were  united  by  the  profession  of  a 
religious  heresy.  In  modern  France  the  belief  in  the 
universal  necessity  of  a  Republic  is  confined  to  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  to  the  followers  of  M.  Louis  Blanc  and 
M.  Naquet.  Senor  Castelar,  who  is  now  an  adherent  of  the 
party  of  order  and  moderation,  still  recites  the  creed  of  his 
youth  with  obstinate  iteration.  There  is  reason  to  fear 
that  he  may  render  himself  incapable  of  serving  his 
country  by  obstinately  insisting  on  an  arbitrary  formula. 
If  Parliamentary  government  is  to  be  restored  in  Spain,, 
both  Ministers  and  leaders  of  Opposition  must  accept 
Monarchy  as  an  ultimate  fact,  and  confine  their  contention 
to  rivalry  in  the  service  of  the  Crown.  There  was  some 
reason  in  the  frequent  remark  of  Napoleon  III.,  that  he 
could  only  allow  full  constitutional  rights  when  his  dynasty 
was  generally  acknowledged.  Cromwell  told  one  of  his 
Parliaments  that  he  would  grant  them  all  the  privileges 
which  they  demanded,  on  the  sole  condition  that  they  should 
recognize  him  who  called  them  there. 

It  is  not  known  whether  the  Republicans  will  attempt 
to  assert  their  strength  in  the  impending  elections.  It 
has  been  the  habit  of  Spanish  parties  to  seek  to  be 
represented  in  the  Cortes  in  succession  rather  than  simul¬ 
taneously.  Within  a  few  years  there  has  been  a  Parlia¬ 
ment  devoted  to  Sagasta,  another  all  but  unanimously  at¬ 
tached  to  Zoerilla,  and,  lastly,  a  Republican  Assembly  in 
which  the  recent  majority  was  almost  wholly  unrepre¬ 
sented.  The  officious  interference  of  Ministers  with  elec¬ 
tions,  and  the  abstention  of  the  leaders  of  Opposition,  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  principal  causes  of  the  failure  of 
constitutional  government  in  Spain.  The  questions  in 
dispute  have  for  the  most  part  related  to  persons  rather 
than  to  policy,  except  Avhen  tho  Republican  Cortes  was 
engaged  in  the  active  or  passive  propagation  of  anarchy. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  some  spirit  may  be  infused  into 
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the  next  electoral  contest  by  the  struggle  between  the 
Church  and  the  Liberal  party.  The  Ministers  will  commit 
a  fatal  error  if  they  hand  over  the  control  of  affairs  to  the 
clergy,  or  rather  to  the  agents  of  Romo.  They  have  already 
found  advantage  in  the  display  of  a  certain  amount  of  firm¬ 
ness.  The  outrageous  demands  of  the  Nuncio  have  hitherto 
had  no, effect  except  iu  causing  the  overthrow  of  a  Minister 
who  had  hastily  pledged  himself  to  impracticable  con¬ 
cessions.  His  successors  declared  their  inability  to 
restore  or  to  maintain  a  Concordat  which  purported 
to  impose  absolute  religious  uniformity,  and  to  render 
spiritual  offences  punishable  by  the  civil  power.  It  is 
probable  that  the  answer  was  anticipated ;  and  that 
the  Court  of  Rome  had  only  adopted  the  policy  of  a 
plaintiff  who  asks  enormous  damages  in  the  expectation  of 
obtaining  a  portion  of  his  demand.  In  his  reply  to  the 
Government,  the  Nuncio,  after  formally  reaffirming  the 
principle  of  his  original  proposal,  expresses  his  willingness, 
if  political  necessity  interferes  with  full  and  strict  justice, 
to  negotiate  on  the  details  of  the  Concordat.  Both  parties 
must  bo  well  aware  that  the  Pope  has  little  to  give  in 
return,  for  any  concessions  which  his  Nuncio  may  receive. 
The  fortune  of  war  has  removed  any  chance  of  playing  off 
a  Royal  Pretender  against  the  actual  King.  Confined  in  a 
portion  of  the  provinces  which  he  lately  occupied,  and 
approaching  the  end  of  his  resources,  Don  CARLOS  can  have 
no  hope  of  a  Papal  recognition,  from  which  indeed  he 
would  derive  little  advantage.  The  Roman  Court  will,  if 
it  is  well  advised,  take  the  present  opportunity  of  making 
the  best  terms  for  the  Church  in  Spain.  The  prohibition 
of  nonconformity  would  almost  certainly  provoke  a  future 
reaction. 

The  civil  war  may  probably  be  prolonged  through  the 
winter ;  but  it  will  almost  certainly  end  as  soon  as  the 
season  permits  large  militai-y  operations  to  be  effected. 
When  it  was  known  that  Don  Carlos  had  addressed  a 
letter  to  King  Alfonso,  it  was  naturally  supposed  that  the 
Pretender  sought  to  effect  some  arrangement  for  the  ter¬ 
mination  of  the  war.  The  ridiculous  proposal  which  was 
actually  made  is  not  worth  discussion.  Don  Carlos  him¬ 
self  must  know  that  there  is  no  probability  of  an  American 
war,  and  that  his  offer  to  defend  the  Northern  provinces 
against  an  invasion  from  the  United  States  is  utterly  ludic¬ 
rous.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  original  interpretation 
of  his  singular  overture  may  prove  to  be  correct.  Don 
Carlos  may  perhaps  have  thought  that  he  would  receive  a 
counter  proposal  on  which  negotiations  might  be  founded. 
For  the  present  the  Government  of  Madrid  properly  treats 
the  communication  with  silence  and  contempt.  The 
next  task  of  any  Government  which  may  be  in  power  will 
be  to  reduce  the  numbers  of  the  arm y.  Some  part  of 
the  superfluous  troops  will  probably  be  despatched  to 
Cuba  ;  but  only  sanguine  politicians  will  hope  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  colonial  rebellion.  The  Ministers  are  said 
to  have  lately  answered  General  Grant's  menacing  Note  ; 
but  they  have  no  reason  to  fear  American  intervention. 
The  proposal  that  a  Republic  should  be  established  in 
Cuba  accomplished  its  object  when  the  November  State 
elections  resulted  in  a  series  of  Republican  victories. 
No  section  of  the  party  has  thought  it  expedient 
or  necessary  to  affect  agreement  with  the  President’s 
warlike  policy.  The  troubles  in  Cuba  may  perhaps 
provide  an  opening  for  some  of  the  officers  who 
will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  termination  of 
the  Car  list  war.  The  principal  generals  will  be  competitors 
with  the  Parliamentary  leaders  for  official  power.  The 
actual  Prime  Minister  is  a  general  and  Minister  of  War  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  he  has  rivals  in  Martinez  Campos  and 
other  military  leaders.  A  statesman  such  as  Prim,  who 
had  the  power  of  controlling  the  army,  would  probably  be 
the  best  Spanish  Minister  for  the  time.  In  a  few  years"  the 
King  may  possibly  have  sufficient  influence  with  the  army 
to  offer  a  counterpoise  to  military  ambition.  The  regenera¬ 
tion  of  Spain  is  not  absolutely  hopeless,  but  it  requires  a 
rare  combination  of  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  good  fortune. 
It  will  be  a  cause  for  regret  if  Castelar,  who  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  the  country,  withholds, 
through  superstitious  prejudices,  his  co-operation  in  the 
establishment  of  freedom,  order,  and  prosperity. 


FOrvEIGN  BONDS  AND  ENGLISH  HOLDERS. 

HE  depression  of  all  but  the  best  foreign  Stocks  is  at 
the  same  time  intelligible  and  inconvenient.  The 
accumulation  of  money  which  was  caused  by  the  slack 


demand  for  commercial  discount  is  greatly  aggravated  by 
the  scarcity  of  eligible  investments.  The  holders  of  inferior 
stocks  have  suffered  heavy  losses,  and  those  of  them  who 
have  submitted  to  the  sacrifice  of  selling  out  have  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  finding  employment  for  their  reduced  capital. 
The  alarm  which  was  justified  by  the  investigations  of  the 
Foreign  Loans  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
been  revived  by  the  violent  measure  of  the  Turkish 
Government,  and  more  recently  by  the  repudiation  of  the 
Peruvian  guano  contract.  Although  the  Government  of 
Peru  has  not  yet  announced  its  inability  to  provide  for  the 
dividends  which  will  shortly  be  due,  it  is  known  that  the 
only  fund  from  which  it  could  have  satisfied  the  demands 
of  its  creditors  consisted  in  the  advances  which  the 
Societe  Generate  of  Paris  had  undertaken  to  make  on  the 
purchase  of  a  large  quantity  of  guano.  The  bargain  was 
concluded  between  the  French  bank  and  Commissioners  who 
were  supposed  to  be  invested  with  full  powers  ;  nor  can  it  be 
supposed  that  the  Societe  Generate  would  have  concluded 
the  negotiation  unless  the  credentials  of  the  agents  had 
been  apparently  sufficient.  It  is  indeed  almost  superfluous 
in  the  present  day  to  scrutinize  any  such  authority  closely. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  President  of  Peru  and  his 
Ministers  received  daily  information  by  telegraph  of  the 
progress  of  the  negotiation.  Their  silence  was  equivalent 
to  a  ratification  of  every  step  taken  by  their  agents. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Turkish  suspension  of  payment, 
a  rapid  fall  in  Peruvian  Stock  both  indicated  the  approach 
of  disaster  and  suggested  a  suspicion  that  favoured 
speculators  had  been  admitted  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
secret.  A  few  days  ago  it  was  announced,  without  ex¬ 
planation  or  apology,  that  the  Peruvian  Government 
refused  to  ratify  the  contract  except  on  condition  of 
an  increase  of  the  stipulated  price  of  the  guano.  The 
Societe  Generale,  as  might  have  been  expected,  refused  the 
concession  ;  and  accordingly  the  bondholders  foresee  that 
they  will  be  defrauded  of  the  dividend  which  they  had  a 
right  to  expect.  The  Peruvian  Government  can  only  ex¬ 
cuse  its  conduct  at  the  expense  of  its  own  agents,  nor 
indeed  can  it  disavow  its  own  authority.  As  a  part  of  the 
payment  to  be  made  under  the  contract  would  have  been 
applied  to  meet  current  expenses,  it  is  strange  that  the 
Ministers  of  Peru  should  have  adopted  a  course  which 
will  render  it  impossible  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere.  It 
is  not  probable  that  any  rival  purchaser  has  offered 
higher  terms  for  the  guano,  for  any  negotiation  of  the 
kind  would  have  been  allowed  to  transpire  for  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  creditors. 

It  would  for  the  present  be  premature  to  place  Peru  on 
the  moral  level  of  Honduras,  Costa  Rica,  or  Paraguay ; 
but  in  one  respect  a  Peruvian  default  will  be  still  more  in¬ 
excusable  than  the  dishonesty  of  the  smaller  Republics. 
The  greater  part  of  the  money  which  was  extracted  from 
the  sufferers  in  the  name  of  the  Honduras  or  Paraguay 
Governments  was  intercepted  by  the  agents  who  floated 
her  loans  in  London.  Having  no  intention  of  repay¬ 
ing  principal  or  interest,  the  Republics  were  content, 
as  mere  accomplices  in  the  transaction,  to  accept 
as  clear  gain  any  fraction  of  the  loans  which  might 
escape  the  grasp  of  the  contractors.  If  the  con¬ 
sciences  of  Honduras  politicians  require  any  excuse, 
they  may  perhaps  persuade  theriiselves  that  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  refund  sums  of  which  they  have  only  received 
a  small  portion.  The  insolvency  of  the  State  had  been 
practically  demonstrated  before  the  later  loans  were  raised, 
and  the  dupes  who  lent  their  money  -were  deceived,  not  by 
South  Americans,  but  by  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen.  The 
Government  of  Peru,  on  the  other  hand,  had  valuable 
security  to  offer  in  the  form  of  the  article  of  which  it  pos¬ 
sesses  a  monopoly  ;  and  it  has  received  and  spent  the 
money  on  which  interest  is  due.  Unless  its  recent  conduct 
admits  of  some  explanation  which  it  is  difficult  to  conjec¬ 
ture,  the  present  rulers  of  Peru  will  have  inflicted  an  injury, 
not  only  on  their  creditors  and  on  their  own  country,  but 
on  all  the  neighbouring  communities.  There  are  excep¬ 
tions  to  the  general  discredit  which  attaches  to  South 
American  States.  Brazil,  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the 
Argentine  Confederation  have  hitherto  kept  faith  with  their 
creditors.  Peru  has  less  excuse  than  Turkey  for  depriving 
the  bondholders  of  their  due.  The  Porte  could  only  have 
provided  interest  on  its  bonds  by  new  loans  which  must 
have  been  raised,  if  at  all,  at  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest. 
The  simple  ratification  of  the  guano  contract  would  have 
rendered  unnecessary  a  Peruvian  act  of  bankruptcy. 

The  experience  which  has  been  acquired  by  the  creditors 
of  Spain,  of  Greece,  and  of  many  other  discredited  States, 
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has  abundantly  illustrated  the  distinction  between  a  private 
loan  and  an  advance  of  money  to  an  independent  State.  | 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  a  Commission  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  Iowa  recommended  the  abolition  of  all  laws  and  all 
tribunals  which  had  been  instituted  for  the  recovery  of 
private  debts.  The  authors  of  the  Report  ingeniously 
observed  that  no  debts  were  so  regularly  paid  as  debts  of 
honour  ;  and  they  proceeded  with  some  show  of  logic  to 
contend  that  all  other  debts,  when  payment  could  no  longer 
be  enforced,  would  become  debts  of  honour.  As 
the  recommendation  was  not  adopted,  it  is  still  un¬ 
certain  whether  debts  would,  as  a  general  practice, 
be  voluntarily  discharged.  Sovereign  States  can  only 
contract  debts  of  honour ;  and  the  result  of  immu¬ 
nity  from  legal  process  is  not  altogether  reassuring. 
England,  France,  and  Russia  would  have  met  their  obliga¬ 
tions  from  a  sense  of  national  honour  and  dignity,  even  if 
it  had  not  been  their  obvious  interest  to  maintain  their 
credit.  In  case  of  need  England  could  borrow  enormous 
sums  at  nearly  the  lowest  rate  of  interest.  The  French 
Government  borrowed  money  for  the  discharge  of  the 
German  indemnity  at  about  five  per  cent.  The  United 
States,  with  resources  at  least  equal  to  those  of  any  other 
nation,  pay  a  heavy  fine  in  the  form  of  high  interest  for 
the  attempts  which  have  been  from  time  to  time  made  by 
party  politicians  to  repudiate  portions  of  the  debt.  Some 
of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  also  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  injured  Federal  credit  by  refusing  payment  of 
interest  on  loans.  The  term  repudiation  was  first  used 
when,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis, 
the  State  of  Mississippi  determined  long  ago  to 
defraud  its  creditors.  Whether  honesty  is  finan¬ 
cially  the  best  policy  may  perhaps  be  disputed, 
as  far  as  Governments  have  to  deal  with  debts  already 
incurred.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  recognized  solvency 
is  expedient  where  there  is  a  probability  that  future  loans 
will  be  required.  It  will  be  strange  if  Peru  can  hereafter 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  European  capitalists.  Turkey  will 
only  be  prevented  by  sheer  impossibility  from  contracting 
future  loans. 

It  is  perhaps  not  altogether  undesirable  that  English 
capitalists  should  be  occasionally  reminded  of  the  in- 
secui’ity  of  some  of  their  most  speculative  investments. 
No  operation  is  more  legitimate  than  a  loan  to  a  foreign 
State  which  offers  reasonable  security  in  its  character,  or 
by  the  assignment  of  special  funds  for  the  payment  of  in¬ 
terest.  The  large  sums  which  are  received  in  England  on 
account  of  dividends  have  the  effect  of  a  tribute  paid  by 
foreign  countries,  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  between 
the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  at  home  and  the  amount 
of  dividend  on  the  capital  advanced.  At  present  Russian 
Stocks  may  be  bought  at  prices  which  will  yield 
more  than  five  per  cent.,  and  French  or  United 
States  Stocks  to  pay  somewhat  less.  By  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Stock  Exchange  List,  purchasers  may 
accommodate  themselves  with  investments  of  various 
degrees  of  soundness,  nominally  returning,  in  proportion 
to  their  insecurity,  higher  and  higher  rates  of  dividend.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  even  possible  insolvency  or  dis¬ 
honesty  has  a  commercial  value.  If  high  interest  means  bad 
security,  conversely  bad  security  means  high  interest ;  and 
there  are  always  capitalists  who  prefer  the  chance  of  large 
profits  to  the  certainty  of  punctual  returns.  The  holders 
of  Turkish  Stock  had  to  some  extent  covered  by  anticipa¬ 
tion  the  losses  which  they  have  incurred  by  the  recent  sus¬ 
pension  of  interest.  The  market  price  of  stock  is  perhaps 
ultimately  regulated  by  the  demands  of  genuine  in¬ 
vestors,  but  the  fluctuations  from  day  to  day  are 
principally  caused  by  speculators  who  care  nothing 
for  interest  except  as  far  as  it  affects  the  mar¬ 
ket  price.  Spanish  Stocks,  and  even  Costa  Rica 
Stocks,  are  quoted  from  day  to  day  at  certain  prices, 
although  all  parties  must  be  well  aware  that  they  only 
serve  as  counters  to  play  with.  The  bare  possibility  of 
some  eventual  arrangement  which  may  render  Spanish 
Stock  not  wholly  worthless  gives  it  a  sufficient  value  to 
make  it  a  subject  of  purchase  and  sale  and  of  gambling. 
The  late  disasters  will  probably  have  the  effect  of  raising 
the  value  of  money  against  borrowing  Governments,  if 
so,  it  is  possible  that  the  losses  which  have  been  incurred 
may  be  retrieved  by  the  general  body  of  capitalists,  if  not 
by  the  actual  losers. 


M.  BUFFET'S  PROSPECTS. 

ITE  week  which  is  ending  has  perhaps  been  the  happiest 
JL  of  M.  Buffet’s  life.  Before  the  debate  on  the 
electoral  law  the  air  was  filled  with  rumours  of  coming 
disasters.  Defeat  on  the  question  of  the  scrutins  meant 
retirement  from  office  at  a  most  critical  time,  and  though 
M.  Buffet  might  have  involved  his  enemies  in  his  fall,  he 
would  not  the  less  have  fallen.  To  do  M.  Buffet  justice,  he  is 
not  the  man  to  whom  Marshal  MacMahon  would  have 
entrusted  the  formation  of  an  extra-Parliamentary  Cabinet. 
Even  on  the  assumption  that  he  came  off  conqueror  on  the 
electoral  law,  M.  Buffet’s  enemies  had  still  predictions  of 
evil  in  reserve.  He  might  be  able  to  carry  the  scrutin 
d’arrondissement ,  but  he  would  never  be  able  to  defend  his 
general  policy.  That  was  doomed,  whatever  else  might 
be  saved.  Either  on  an  interpellation,  or  on  the  proposal 
to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  appointment  of  mayors, 
or  on  the  impropriety  of  holding  the  elections  with  a  state 
of  siege  existing  in  something  like  a  fourth  of  the  depart¬ 
ments,  a  direct  issue  of  confidence  or  no  confidence 
would  be  raised,  and  M.  Buffet  would  discover  how 
completely  the  majority  of  the  25th  of  February  had 
been  alienated  by  his  reactionary  measures.  Not  one 
of  these  prophecies  has  come  anywhere  ,  near  the 
truth.  M.  Buffet’s  victory  on  the  electoral  law  has  been 
the  forerunner  of  success  in  everything  he  has  put  his 
hand  to.  Before  the  battle  had  come  off  he  offered  no 
opposition  to  the  interposition  of  a  debate  on  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  mayors  and  a  debate  on  the  state  of  siege  between 
the  second  and  third  readings  of  the  electoral  law.  When 
the  battle  was  won,  the  debate  on  the  nomination  of 
mayors  dwindled  down  to  an  announcement  from  M. 
Buffet  that  no  change  would  be  made  in  the  present 
system  before  the  elections,  and  to  an  arrangement  on  the 
part  of  the  obedient  deputies  to  leave  the  whole  question 
to  be  settled  by  the  new  Legislature.  The  state  of  siege 
has  been  more  fortunate  in  securing  the  attention  of  the 
Assembly,  because  it  is  associated  incidentally  with  the 
press  law  which  the  Government  wish  to  see  carried 
before  the  elections,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Liberal 
party  would  not  prefer  that  the  question  had  been  let 
alone.  The  Government  propose  to  raise  the  siege  in  all 
the  departments  except  four ;  but  as  these  four  happen 
to  include  the  cities  of  Paris,  Lyons,  and  Marseilles,  with 
a  population  amounting  to  a  ninth  of  the  whole  population 
of  France,  and  as  besides  this  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
important  newspapers  are  published  in  them,  the  increase 
of  liberty  vouchsafed  during  the  elections  will  be  less  than 
it  may  at  first  appear.  In  return  for  this,  the  Liberals  are 
asked  to  pass  a  press  law  to  which  they  entertain  a  great 
and  reasonable  dislike.  When  things  are  going  thus  well 
for  M.  Buffet,  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  friends  begin  to 
fancy,  not  that  the  majority  of  the  25th  of  February  has 
held  together,  but  that  the  majority  of  the  24th  of  May  has 
been  revived. 

If  the  Assembly  were  going  to  remain  in  being  for 
another  year,  these  visions  would  be  of  some  importance. 
A  Minister  like  M.  Buffet,  once  provided  with  a  re¬ 
actionary  majority,  might  be  led  on  to  do  much  more  in 
the  way  of  upsetting  the  Republic  than  he  had  contem¬ 
plated,  or  would  have  consented  to,  when  he  took  office. 
As  the  case  stands,  however,  it  seems  to  make  very  little 
difference  whether  M.  Buffet  does  or  does  not  consent  to 
dismiss  a  few  Conservative  mayors,  or  even  whether  he 
does  or  does  not  insist  on  maintaining  the  state  of  siege  in 
the  only  places  where  the  state  of  siege  is  of  much  use  to  him 
or  gives  much  annoyance  to  his  opponents.  The  Assembly 
cannot  last  more  than  a  few  weeks  longer,  since,  now  that 
M.  Buffet  has  got  his  way  about  the  scrutin  cV arrondisse- 
ment,  there  is  not  even  a  pretext  for  putting  off  the 
elections.  By  February,  probably,  it  will  be  known  what 
France  thinks  of  the  Republican  party,  and  in  comparison 
with  the  interest  of  this  discovery  it  really  matters  nothing 
what  M.  Buffet  thinks  of  them.  It  is  true  the  discovery 
will  be  made  under  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  the 
Minister’s  triumph.  The  electors  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  distributed  into  small  constituencies,  each  returning  a 
single  member — an  arrangement  which  is  supposed  to  give 
every  advantage  to  official  candidatures,  and  to  direct  the 
choice  of  the  electors  to  men  whose  fame  is  rather  parochial 
than  political.  The  influence  of  the  Government  over  the 
voters  will  be  directed  by  mayors  who  have  been  either 
appointed  or  retained  by  the  Duke  of  Broglie  or  by 
M.  Buffet.  The  press  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  military 
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commanders  in  the  three  great  cities,  and,  if  the  press  law 
passes,  at  the  mercy  of  the  Correctional  Police  everywhere 
else.  No  doubt  it  would  have  been  better  if  the  elections 
could  have  been  held  under  a  system  more  calculated  to 
give  fair  play  to  all  parties,  and  so  to  arrive  at  the 
real  wishes  of  the  country.  But  if  France  has  any  strong 
and  unmistakable  desire,  she  will  find  ways  of  expressing 
it  so  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  her  meaning.  When  the 
Duke  of  Broglie  was  in  office,  the  administrative  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  by-elections  was  certainly  not  less 
than  will  shortly  be  brought  to  bear  on  the  general  elec¬ 
tion,  while  the  probability  of  the  voters  being  influenced  by 
this  pressure  then  was  very  much  greater  than  it  is  now. 
A  Liberal  success  in  a  by-election  could  not  directly  bring 
about  the  fall  of  the  Government.  It  could  only  weaken 
its  majority,  and  thereby  excite  its  anger.  A  Liberal  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  general  election  will  undoubtedly  bring  about 
the  fall  of  the  Government,  or,  at  all  events,  its  reconstruc¬ 
tion  on  a  much  more  liberal  basis.  Consequently  the  Repub¬ 
lican  voters  will  go  to  the  poll  with  the  intent  not,  as  in  the 
by-elections,  of  giving  a  barren  warning  to  a  powerful  adver¬ 
sary,  but  of  displacing  that  adversary  by  their  own  friends. 
If,  notwithstanding  all  their  advantages,  the  Government 
never  scored  a  victory  in  the  by-elections,  what  reason 
is  there  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  more  successful  in  a 
general  election  ?  None,  unless  the  feeling  which  led  the 
electors  to  return  Republican  candidates  in  1873  should  have 
died  out  in  1876.  In  that  case  no  doubt  M.  Buffet  may  find 
that  the  elections  have  given  him  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
his  mind  ;  but  this  result  will  be  due,  not  to  any  manoeuvring 
on  his  part,  but  to  a  genuine  change  in  public  opinion. 
If  such  a  change  has  taken  place,  the  constitutional  work  of 
the  present  year  may  possibly  be  undone ;  but,  unfortunate 
as  that  result  would  be,  it  would  in  no  sense  be  attributable 
to  any  petty  successes  which  M.  Buffet  may  have  gained 
during  the  last  weeks  of  the  Assembly’s  last  Session.  Parties 
in  France  are  now  in  the  position  of  candidates  going  in  for 
an  examination,  and  it  is  not  the  men  that  make  the  most 
frantic  rushes  at  their  books  the  night  before  that  usually 
come  out  highest.  The  result  has  been  virtually  deter¬ 
mined  by  years  of  previous  labour.  As  M.  Jules  Simon 
told  the  Republican  Left  the  other  day,  if  the  Republic  wins 
in  the  coming  elections,  it  will  be  because  the  conduct  of  the 
Republican  party  has  been  such  as  to  convince  the  electors 
that  they  are  the  safest  depositaries  of  political  power.  If 
this  belief  really  exists  in  the  minds  of  a  majority  of 
Frenchmen,  it  will  find  voice  in  the  elections,  no  matter 
under  what  conditions  they  may  be  held. 

In  his  speech  on  the  appointment  of  mayors  M.  Buffet 
justified  his  intention  of  doing  his  best  to  obtain  a  majority 
for  the  Government  by  a  quotation  from  M.  Thiers.  In 
a  free  country,  said  the  ex-President,  the  opinions 
which  have  been  raised  to  power  have  the  right  of  defend¬ 
ing  themselves  in  the  elections.  We,  said  M.  Buffet, 
speaking  for  himself  and  his  colleagues,  have  always  de¬ 
fended  our  policy  in  the  Assembly  without  exercising  any 
pressure  on  the  deputies,  and  in  the  same  way  we  intend 
to  defend  our  policy  before  the  electors,  and  to  leave  them 
to  answer  freely  whether  they  approve  or  condemn  it.  In 
form  this  declaration  contains  nothing  that  can  be  found 
fault  with ;  but  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  M. 
Buffet  that  you  cannot  submit  to  other  people  that  which 
you  have  not  got  yourself.  What,  now  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  has  been  completed  and  the  electoral  law  passed,  is  the 
policy  of  M.  Buffet’s  Administration  F  Probably  there  is 
scarcely  a  question  that  is  likely  to  be  raised  in  the  new 
Legislature  on  which  one  cr  other  of  the  Ministers  is  not 
likely  to  be  at  issue  with  his  colleagues.  The  Cabinet  can 
come  before  the  electors  as  a  homogeneous  body  in  regard 
to  the  past ;  but  there  is  no  unity,  there  is  not  even  con¬ 
cord,  between  them  in  regard  to  the  future.  They  took 
office  for  a  particular  purpose,  which  is  now  fulfilled,  and 
though  the  elections  may  confirm  the  policy  of  this  or  that 
member  of  M.  Buffet’s  Ministry,  they  cannot  confirm  the 
policy  of  that  Ministry  regarded  as  a  whole. 


THE  COLSTON  SPEECHES. 

HE  annual  Colston  festival  commemorates  the  muni¬ 
ficence  of  a  citizen  of  Bristol  who  flourished  two  or 
three  centuries  ago.  His  votaries,  finding  it  impossible  to  j 
agree  on  any  point  except  reverence  for  their  common  ( 
patron,  have  distributed  themselves  into  three  sects,  of 
which  one  is  neutral,  while  the  other  two  profess  oppo¬ 


site  political  opinions.  On  the  anniversary  subscriptions 
are  so  liberally  paid  into  the  several  funds  that  it  is 
said  that  half  the  inhabitants  of  Bristol  have  received 
benefactions  in  various  forms.  The  Conservatives  of 
the  “  Dolphin,”  and  the  Liberals  at  the  “  Anchor,”  are 
probably  anxious  to  avoid  all  approach  to  the  exercise 
of  pecuniary  influence,  but  it  is  possible  that  their  dona¬ 
tions  may  often  find  their  way  to  supporters  of  their 
respective  parties.  It  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  other 
towns  have  abstained  from  following  the  example  of 
Bristol ;  but  local  customs  are  generally  more  or  less  in¬ 
teresting,  and  the  arrangement  by  which  the  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  dine  and  speak  simultaneously  is  ingenious  and 
peculiar.  The  managers  of  the  rival  Clubs  naturally  exert 
themselves  to  procure  the  attendance  of  eminent  politicians. 
The  Liberals  have  the  advantage  over  their  adversaries  of 
including  in  their  number  the  two  members  for  the  city  ;  and 
on  the  late  occasion  they  were  skilful  enough  to  secure 
the  presence  of  a  visitor  of  the  highest  political  rank,  while 
the  Conservatives  contented  themselves  with  one  or  two 
members  of  Parliament,  a  Duke,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  Mr.  Cave,  who  made  the  longest  speech  of 
the  evening,  was  naturally  unable  to  escape  from  the  region 
of  commonplace  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  would  have 
done  well  to  follow  Mr.  Cave’s  example.  The  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  ought  to  have  been  impeached  for  his 
assent  to  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  by  Russia  was 
unseasonable  and  absurd.  The  House  of  Commons  which 
might  have  impeached  him,  and  the  House  of  Lords  which 
would  have  heard  the  charge,  acquiesced  in  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  has  no  warrant  for 
his  assertion  that  the  present  Ministers  would  have  adopted 
a  different  course ;  and  after  five  years  the  matter  is 
obsolete.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  dealt  with  a  much  more 
interesting  topic  in  his  statement  that  the  next  Budget  will 
exhibit  a  moderate  surplus.  The  estimated  increase  of 
revenue  for  the  year  has  been  already  realized,  and  there  is 
no  reason  to  anticipate  a  decline  during  the  next  few 
months. 

The  principal  guest  at  the“Anchor  ”  was  no  less  a  person 
than  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Lord  Hartington,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  justi¬ 
fied  the  confidence  which  has  been  reposed  in  his  moderation 
and  prudence.  The  doctrine  of  some  of  his  associates  on 
the  front  Opposition  bench,  that  the  Liberal  party  must 
constantly  devise  reasons  for  its  own  existence,  finds  no  sup¬ 
port  from  Lord  Hartington.  It  was  the  practice  of  some 
of  his  predecessors  to  begin  a  new  agitation  whenever  their 
popularity  declined,  and  especially  when  they  found  them¬ 
selves  out  of  office.  Lord  Hartington  is  inclined  by 
temperament,  and  perhaps  by  his  personal  position, 
to  wait  more  patiently  for  unforeseen  opportunities. 
The  overthrow  of  the  late  Government  was  princi¬ 
pally  due  to  the  annoyance  and  alarm  which  was 
caused  by  its  incessant  restlessness.  It  would  be  a  gross 
blunder  to  confirm  the  popular  impression  by  spasmodic 
activity  in  opposition.  Another  impediment  to  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  offensive  warfare  consists  in  the  division  of 
opinion  among  the  leaders  of  the  party  and  among  the 
several  sections.  A  proposal  for  the  further  extension  of 
the  franchise,  or  for  an  attack  on  the  Established  Church, 
would  not  be  unanimously  supported  either  by  the  Liberals 
in  general  or  by  the  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet- 
Lord  Hartington  also  called  attention  to  the  ambiguous 
or  neutral  position  of  a  contingent  which  has  hitherto 
formed  an  indispensable  part  of  the  Liberal  forces.  The 
majority  of  Irish  members  are  pledged  to  denominational 
education,  which  is  obnoxious  to  the  Liberals,  and  to 
separation  from  England,  with  which  neither  party  can 
safely  tamper.  Mr.  Gladstone  sailed  dangerously  near  the 
wind  when  he  evaded  the  necessity  of  denouncing  Home  Rule 
by  professing  his  inability  to  understand  what  it  meant. 
There  are  perhaps  faint  symptoms  of  a  reaction  in  England 
against  the  results  of  the  last  general  election.  The 
compact  phalanx  of  licensed  victuallers  has  probably  re¬ 
laxed  its  union ;  and  the  irritation  which  was  generally  felt 
against  the  late  Ministers  has  naturally  subsided.  At  the 
municipal  elections,  which  unfortunately  always  turn  upon 
politics,  the  Liberals  retrieved  many  of  their  former  de¬ 
feats.  Above  all,  the  Ballot  has  rendered  political  calcula¬ 
tions  utterly  uncertain.  Caprice  and  momentary  impulse 
J  will  henceforth  have  a  greatly  increased  share  in  the  dis- 
|  tribntion  of  political  power. 

During  parts  of  Lord  Hartington’s  speech  a  stranger 
might  have  doubted  whether  he  had  not  mistaken  the  Con- 
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servative  “  Dolphin  ”  for  the  revolutionary  “  Anchor.”  It  is 
at  the  same  time  satisfactory  and  odd  to  be  assured  by  the 
leader  of  the  party  of  movement  that  the  people,  satisfied 
with  the  institutions  of  the  country,  have  no  desire  for 
change.  The  statement  may  perhaps  be  true,  but  it  was 
of  another  set  of  truths  that  Lord  Hartington  was 
chosen  to  be  the  exponent.  The  highest  wisdom  of  the 
Liberal  party  consists,  according  to  the  same  authority,  in 
patience  and  moderation.  Of  the  events  of  the  last  Session 
Lord  Haetin&TON  said  little,  and  in  taking  credit  to  his  o  wn 
party  he  carefully  avoided  injustice  to  the  Government. 
He  modestly  boasted  of  the  disinterested  support  which 
they  had  given  to  Mr.  Cross’s  legislative  measures,  and  he 
recalled  with  satisfaction  the  solitary  question  on  which  all 
•sections  of  the  Liberal  party  agreed.  They  objected,  with¬ 
out  immediate  success,  to  the  Regimental  Exchanges  Bill ; 
but  Lord  Hartington  stated,  with  praiseworthy  candour, 
that  the  War  Department  had,  in  fulfilment  of  Mr.  LIardt’s 
pledges,  framed  stringent  regulations  for  the  prevention  of 
abuses  which  might  have  been  facilitated  by  the 
Act.  The  tone  of  the  Bristol  speech  presented  a 
contrast  with  Lord  Haetington’s  commentary  on  the 
Ministerial  proceedings  at  the  close  of  the  Session,  but 
he  is  consistent  in  preserving  an  expectant  and  critical 
attitude,  instead  of  producing  ambitious  schemes  of  political 
change.  His  elaborate  fairness  to  his  adversaries  gave 
■additional  effect  to  his  criticism  on  their  recent  blunders. 
The  Fugitive  Slave  Circular,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
suspended  and  afterwards  withdrawn,  have,  as  objects  of 
censure,  only  the  defect  of  being  absolutely  incapable  of 
defence.  Mr.  Ward  Hunt’s  infelicitous  apology  for  the  loss 
of  the  Vanguard  was  another  easy  and  obvious  point  of 
attack.  The  foreign  policy  of  the  country  is  too  important 
to  be  lightly  introduced  into  party  controversy,  and  Lord 
Hartington  generously  acknowledged  Mr.  Disraeli’s 
systematic  abstinence  from  any  attempt  to  embarrass  the 
external  action  of  the  Liberal  Government. 

Mr.  Hatter,  who  followed  Lord  Hartington,  had  per¬ 
haps  some  excuse  for  endeavouring  to  enliven  the  meeting 
by  the  party  feeling  which  had  been  disclaimed  by  his  leader ; 
but  his  charges  were  not  of  the  kind  to  excite  strong  in¬ 
dignation.  If  the  brother  of  a  popular  Minister  has  inci¬ 
dentally  profited  by  a  shifting  of  places,  the  country  regards 
with  toleration  a  slight  exhibition  of  human  weakness. 
Official  and  Parliamentary  experience  tends  to  depre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  which  may  be  hastily  attributed  to 
the  isolated  miscarriages  of  a  Government.  Although 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  no  pretence  to  the  vast  administra¬ 
tive  knowledge  and  to  the  untiring  activity  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  the  great  State  departments  are,  with  one  or 
two  exceptions,  strongly  manned.  The  five  Secretaries  of 
State  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  are  not  surpassed  in  fitness 
for  their  respective  offices  by  any  competitors  in  either 
party ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  fairly 
earned  the  confidence  of  the  country  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Circular  and  the  Vanguard 
muddle,  though  they  are  indefensible*  are  the  less  provoking 
because  they  are  not  parts  of  a  pretentious  policy.  Some 
of  the  late  Ministers  never  attended  a  public  dinner  with¬ 
out  hinting  in  mere  lightness  of  heart  at  some  measure, 
perhaps  never  seriously  contemplated,  which  menaced 
vested  interests  or  established  institutions.  Whether  Mr. 
Goschen  proposed  to  sell  off  college  lands,  or  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  defended  universal  suffrage,  the  immediate  indis¬ 
cretion  was  regarded  ,as  a  disclosure  of  dangerous  designs. 
The  Fugitive  Slave  Circular  stands  alone,  because  it  has 
never  been  suspected  that  any  English  party  was  disposed 
to  countenance  slavery  or  the  slave  trade.  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt,  notwithstanding  his  own  words,  cannot  be  supposed 
to  regard  with  complacency  the  proof  which  the  Vanguard 
afforded  of  the  efficiency  of  the  Iron  Duke.  In  both  cases 
the  Government,  when  it  is  questioned  in  Parliament,  will 
virtually  plead  guilty,  and  submit  to  a  nominal  sentence. 


CHILI. 

f  jPHE  great  Exhibition  which  before  long  is  to  call  all 
the  world  that  likes  to  go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  has  been  preceded  by  a  humble  rival  which  is  not 
without  claims  to  notice.  Chili  has  got  up  a  little  Exhi¬ 
bition  of  its  own,  and  has  worked  hard  to  command  such 
success  as  may  be  within  its  reach.  This  Exhibition  was 
solemnly  opened  a  few  weeks  ago  on  the  festival  com¬ 
memorating  the  establishment  of  national  independence, 


so  that  the  Chilians  had  two  things  at  once  to  be  proud  of 
and  find  delight  in.  Except  that  the  scale  was  smaller, 
everything  appears  to  have  been  very  much  like  what  we 
have  loim  been  familiar  with  on  such  occasions.  The 
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buildings  locked  more  or  less  like  sheds,  scarcely  any  de¬ 
partment  presented  more  than  an  outline  of  what  it  was 
going  to  look  like,  and  very  beautiful  things  were  said  as 
to  the  objects  and  prospects  of  the  undertaking  by  an 
official  speaker.  To  a  country  like  Chili,  however,  it  may 
be  fairly  said  that  an  Exhibition  is  a  very  useful  institution. 
It  is  a  convenient  method  for  a  country  really  bent  on 
making  progi’ess,  and  capable  of  progress,  to  take  stock  of 
what  it  has  got  in  it,  and  of  what  it  wants  from  abroad. 
There  was  no  disguise  about  the  Exhibition  being  a  shop. 
Foreign  merchants  sent  specimens  of  what  they  conceived 
Chilians  might  be  induced  to  buy.  This,  when  modestly  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  being  what  it  really  is — a  decent  mode 
of  advertising  good  articles — is  a  considerable  benefit 
to  a  new  country.  If  Chilians  want  to  buy  a  piano,  it 
must  be  at  once  instructive  and  convenient  for  them  to 
escape  from  jiianos  made  for  the  Chilian  market,  and  to 
have  samples  of  the  best  pianos  that  money  can  buy  sent 
over  once  in  a  way  to  raise  and  fix  their  musical  standard. 
To  be  able  to  compare  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  im¬ 
plements  of  England  and  the  United  States  is  highly 
advantageous  to  people  like  the  Chilians,  who  are  working 
hard  at  farming  and  mining,  and  want  to  lose  as  little  time 
and  money  as  possible  through  defective  tools.  It  appears 
that  for  the  most  part  foreign  merchants  and  manufac¬ 
turers  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  exhibit  articles  in 
their  own  names,  but  left  all  the  glory  to  their  agents. 
This  was  very  wise.  The  object  of  sending  goods  to  such 
.a  place  as  Santiago  is  not  to  get  credit,  or  to  obtain  the 
lustre  of  Chilian  decorations,  but  to  show  the  Chilians 
what  a  good  article  is,  and  where  to  get  it.  A  good  piano- 
maker  does  not  want  to  be  praised  by  the  Chilians,  but  to 
deal  with  them,  and  to  persuade  them  to  buy  his  good 
pianos,  and  not  the  bad  pianos  of  some  one  else. 
The  use  of  the  Exhibition  is  to  show  the  Chilians 
what  good  pianos  are  like,  and  where  they  may 
get  them.  It  seems  likely  that  in  many  ways  the 
Chilians  will  have  a  good  opportunity  of  improving 
their  knowledge  and  taste.  Art  occupies  no  in¬ 
considerable  space  on  the  walls  or  in  the  courts  of  the 
Santiago  building,  but  unfortunately  some  of  the  best  pic¬ 
tures  expected  did  not  arrive  in  time.  Ho  less  than  200 
Italian  pictures  were  still  unpacked  when  the  day  of  open¬ 
ing  arrived,  and  until  they  could  be  unpacked  pictures  of 
au  inferior  type  were  temporarily  substituted.  These  must 
have  been  such  pictures  as  could  be  easily  procured  on  the 
spot,  and  probably  represented  the  point  of  art  reached  by 
local  artists,  or  which  had  hitherto  satisfied  Chilian  pur¬ 
chasers.  When  the  superior  pictures  are  hung  in  the  place 
assigned  to  them,  spectators  will  be  able  to  see  clearly  the 
difference  between  what  they  have  bought  and  what  they 
may  buy.  This  is  only  an  accidental  circumstance,  but  if  it 
had  been  contrived  purposely  nothing  could  have  been  more 
instructive.  There  seems  much  merit  in  the  plan  of  first 
opening  an  Exhibition  with  things  not  worth  buying,  and 
then  going  on  to  show  things  really  fit  to  be  bought.  The 
difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  would  be  thus 
brought  home  to  the  mind,  and  visitors  would  be  able  to 
record  for  themselves  their  advance  iu  cultivation  and 
discernment. 

Besides  articles  imported  from  abroad,  the  Santiago  Ex¬ 
hibition  contains  copious  specimens  of  native  products. 
Collections  have  been  made  of  all  the  different  woods  in 
which  Chili,  like  all  parts  of  South  America,  is  singularly 
rich,  and  of  the  minerals  the  abundance  and  variety  of 
which  have  done  so  much  to  make  Chili  rich.  There  may 
be  some  slight  pecuniary  use  in  such  contributions  being 
made,  as,  if  it  is  known  exactly  what  Chili  can  produce, 
capital  may  be  attracted  to  the  country  in  order  to  see 
what  new  things  can  be  got  out  of  it  at  a  profit.  But  the 
chief  use  is  to  the  Chilians  themselves  intellectually.  As 
the  President  very  truly  said  in  his  opening  address, 
nations  who  by  honest  efforts  have  got  on  a  certain  way 
towards  wealth  and  enlightenment  gain  if  they  from  time 
to  time  take  stock  of  what  resources  are  at  their  command, 
what  they  have  done,  and  what  it  remains  for  them  to  do, 
if  each  generation  is  to  do  all  it  can  to  earn  prosperity. 
This  is  not  an  imaginary  use  of  an  Exhibition.  Perhaps 
no  great  number  of  Chilians  will  display  as  much 
reflective  sagacity  in  pondering  over  the  future  fore¬ 
shadowed  for  Chili  by  the  Exhibition  as  the  President 
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anticipated  would  be  generally  exhibited.  But  there  will 
be  some  who  will  see  in  the  Exhibition  something  beyond 
a  shop,  and  they  will  influence  their  neighbours.  In  one 
way  it  must  strike  most  Chilians  and  most  foreigners 
who  hear  of  it  as  something  very  creditable  to  Chili. 
Even  if  it  is  looked  on  as  a  shop,  the  wrorld  of  adventu¬ 
rous  foreigners  believes  that  it  is  worth  while  to  set  up 
a  good  shop  in  Chili.  The  Chilians  have  earned  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  being  customers  worth  attending  to.  Their  recent 
history  is  a  remarkable  one,  for  Chili  is  the  one  solitary 
spot  in  the  present  or  ancient  possessions  of  Spain  which 
calls  up  thoughts  almost  altogether  pleasant.  Chili  is  rich, 
Chili  is  contented,  Chili  is  hardworking,  Chili  is  not  the 
prey  of  adventurers.  It  is  not  distracted  with  internal 
quarrels,  it  has  spent  far  the  larger  part  of  what  it  has 
borrowed  on  reproductive  works,  it  provides  with  punc¬ 
tuality  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  its  engagements.  It 
seems  scarcely  possible  at  first  that  all  these  things 
should  be  said  of  a  population  Spanish  by  descent.  But 
the  Chilians  are  not  much  like  their  Spnnisli-Ameri- 
can  neighbours.  They  are  physically  and  morally  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  first  Spanish  settlers  in  Chili  are  said  to 
have  been  almost  exclusively  natives  of  the  North  of 
Spain,  and  to  have  been  of  a  hardy  and  laborious  race. 
The  temperate  climate  of  Chili  too  has  done  much  to  create 
and  perpetuate  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  natural  resources  of  the  country  have  also  done  much 
for  the  Chilians.  Their  laud  is  full  of  all  sorts  of  minerals, 
and  it  can  grow  some  of  the  best  w'heat  in  the  world.  But  all 
the  South  American  Republics  have  received  splendid  gifts 
from  nature.  It  is  in  the  men  much'  more  than  in  the  soil 
that  the  superiority  of  Chili  lies.  The  Chilians  work,  and 
are  ready  to  make  money  by  work.  They  give  their 
thoughts  to  something  else  than  jobs,  and  schemes  of 
plunder,  and  hanging  about  one  short-lived  Government 
after  another.  The  real  test  between  one  nation  and 
another  is  whether  it  works  or  only  schemes ;  and  the 
Chilians  work,  and,  working,  thrive. 

Latterly  Chili  has  been  fortunate  in  the  men  it  has  put 
at  the  head  of  its  affairs,  and  the  present  President  is  well 
acquainted  with  Europe,  and  would  in  any  country  be 
thought  fit  to  hold  a  conspicuous  post.  His  speech  at  the 
opening  of  the  Exhibition  showed  much  power  of  thought 
and  discretion  in  the  choice  of  language ;  and  he  is  effi¬ 
ciently  supported  by  those  with  whom  he  has  to  deal  in 
the  prosecution  of  sound  and  sensible  plans,  and  in  an  ad¬ 
herence  to  that  mild  and  moderate  Liberalism  wdiich  is  the 
key  to  prosperity  in  the  modern  world.  Chili  of  course 
does  not  altogether  escape  the  evil  consequences  of  being 
a  Spanish  colon y.  The  everlasting  ecclesiastical  difficulty 
presents  itself  there  as  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries, 
and  generations  must  pass  by  before  any  country  over 
which  the  blight  of  the  Inquisition  has  once  passed  can 
entirely  recover  health  and  peace.  But  the  quarrel  of  the 
Chilians  with  the  priests  has  not  as  yet  assumed  a  violent 
form,  and  chiefly  takes  the  shape  of  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  leading  laity  to  insist  on  the 
spread  of  primary  education.  There  is  much  fa¬ 
naticism  in  the  upper  section  of  Chilian  society, 
and  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  there  has  been 
a  majority  in  Congress  willing  to  confront  the 
priests,  and  to  resolve  on  limits  being  put  on  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  power.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  expected  that 
Chili  should  go  on  in  an  even  path  of  perpetual  progress ; 
but  at  present  it  seems  as  if,  without  any  real  bitterness 
being  excited,  the  nation  had  been  set  in  the  right  direction 
and  was  likely  to  be  kept  in  it.  It  is,  however,  very  neces¬ 
sary  that  Chili  should  carefully  observe  and  continually 
remember  what  are  the  causes  which,  apart  from  the 
evil  influence  of  the  superstitions  of  belief  and  the  accom¬ 
panying  superstitions  of  unbelief,  have  kept  the  majority 
of  the  Spanish  Republics  backward,  faltering,  and  miserable. 
The  two  chief  of  these  causes  are  war  and  borrowing. 
Prom  one  to  time  it  seems  as  if  one  after  another  of  these 
Republics  was  on  the  eve  of  making  a  real  start;  but  the 
hour  0-.  (rial  comes— there  is  war  or  there  is  borrowing — - 
and  tlu  d.iwn  of  promise  fades  away.  The  President  was 
most  wisely  m’gent  in  his  fervent 
his  countrymen  to  maintain  peace, 
tions  had  more  than  a  general 
has  been  lately  a  rather  violent 
Chili  and  the  Argentine  States, 
waste  land  in  Patagonia, 
be  worth  a  war  to  either  party,  and  the  President  of  Chili 
may  be  trusted  to  do  all  he  can  to  make  his  countrymen 


recommendations  to 
and  these  exliorta- 
bearing,  as  there 
altercation  between 
about  a  piece  of 
No  waste  land  in  Patagonia  can 


see  this.  If  Chili  will  but  keep  out  of  borrowing — not 
only  out  of  reckless  borrowing,  but  out  of  borrowing 
except  to  an  amount  much  under  its  resources’ — very  few 
countries  have  a  better  future  before  them.  Pern  ought  to 
serve  as  a  warning  to  her.  Peru,  which  a  very  few  years 
ago  had  high  credit  and  a  moderate  debt,  is  now  deep 
down  in  the  abyss  of  imminent  insolvency,  because  it  has 
listened  to  the  voices  of  speculators  who  taught  it  the 
perilous  pleasures  of  financing,  in  order  that  it  might 
have  a  vast  scheme  of  railways  left  unfinished,  which 
were  not  in  the  least  wanted,  and  could  not  possibly 
pay.  The  finances  of  Chili  have  been  hitherto  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  way  free  from  any  reproach  of  this  kind. 
Except  the  money  borrowed  eight  or  nine  years  ago  for 
the  war  with  Spain,  her  borrowings  have  been  for  public 
works,  for  the  most  part  moderate  in  cost,  useful  to  the 
public,  and  well  carried  out.  Having  been  wise,  all  Chili 
has  to  do  is  to  persist  in  wisdom.  Bnt  it  will  be  necessary 
to  show  firmness,  and  to  resist  those  who  propose  that  the 
future  of  the  country  should  be  mortgaged  in  order  to 
carry  out  gigantic  plans  of  premature  improvement. 


NAVAL  DISCIPLINE, 


PERHAPS,  after  all,  people  have  been  a  little  too  hard 
on  Mr.  Ward  Hunt.  He  has  acknowledged  that  there 
may  have  been  one  or  two  blunders,  and  it  might  be 
pleaded  in  extenuation  that  public  attention  has  been 
directed  too  exclusively  to  these  gloomy  points,  and  that 
sufficient  allowance  has  not  been  made  for  other  important 
questions  which  a  First  Lord  has  to  consider,  and  which 
necessarily  occupy  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  thought. 
It  is  of  course  very  desirable  that  a  First  Lord  should  be 
able  occasionally  to  give  a  moment’s  reflection  to  such 
matters  as  the  discipline  of  the  navy,  and  the  at  once 
most  destructive  and  invulnerable  form  of  ships  of  war, 
but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  is  all  that  ,,e 
has  to  think  of.  The  navy  is  a  complex  organization,  the 
strength  and  efficiency  of  which  in  some  ways  depends  on 
what  to  the  lay  world  may  seem  comparatively  small  and 
trivial  matters  in  themselves,  though,  if  their  influence 
on  the  general  character  and  spirit  of  the  service  is 
considered,  their  importance  will  be  perceived.  The 
Admiralty  have  got  into  trouble  lately  on  a  variety 
of  subjects,  but  justice  requires  that  it  should  be 
known  that  they  have  not  invariably  miscarried.  We  a.re 
glad  to  perceive  that  on  at  least  one  so!  :  ct  of  vital  inte¬ 
rest  to  the  navy  they  have  arrived  at  a  result  on  which 
they  may  be  sincerely  congratulated.  It  appears  that  the 
Admiralty,  perhaps  with  a  view  of  throwing  into  the  shade 
the  unfortunate  Circular  which  has  lately  made  so  much 
noise,  have  issued  another  Circular  on  a  point  of  perhaps 
more  pressing  and  practical  importance.  The  object  of  this 
document  is  to  secure  increased  uniformity  in  the  dress  of 
naval  officers.  We  gather  that  on  one  essential  point  this 
has  hitherto,  like  the  pace  of  a  squadron  in  a  fog,  been  left 
to  the  individual  discretion  of  officers.  Gloves  are  the 
subject  which  the  Admiralty  has  undertaken  to  regulate, 
and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  this  goes  to  the  root  of  a 
philosophic  scheme  of  naval  discipl  ne.  One  of  the  bri  ght 
aspects  of  that  happy  event,  the  sinking  of  the  Vanguard, 
is  that  it  has  flashed  upon  the  mind  of  the  Admiralty  the 
importance  of  uniformity  in  operations  at  sea.  Once  get 
this  principle  firmly  established  in  the  moral  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  navy,  and  it  will  no  doubt  be  generally  acted 
upon  on  any  emergency.  Now  there  cannot  be  a  more 
effectual  method  of  bringing  this  home  to  naval  officers 
than  by  placing  it  continually  under  their  eyes  as  the  re¬ 
gulating  principle  of  their  own  attire.  An  American  writer 
has  lately  pointed  out  the  advantage  of  having  some  central 
idea  in  costume,  such  as  a  cri  nson  scarf,  or  a  large  brooch 
at  the  neck,  up  to  which  point  the  rest  of  the  body  should 
he  dressed.  Mr.  Hunt,  in  or  der,  it  may  be,  to  show  that  he 
is  not  so  incapable  as  is  supposed  of  appreciating  foreign 
ingenuity,  has  adopted  this  theory  in  regard  to  naval 
uniform.  The  Admiralty  have  pitched  upon  gloves  as  th  ■ 
central  point ;  and  after  long— we  hardly  know  wlretht  r 
to  say  congestion  or  gestation — have  at  last  finally  arrive  ■ 
at  a  triumphant  solution  of  the  problem.  It  appeal’s  tha 
hitherto  all  colours  of  gloves  have  been  used,  in  tie 
navy  according  to  the  individual  taste  of  the  wearer 
and  taste,  as  we  all  know,  varies  infinitely.  There  are 
some  people  who  think  only  of  colour,  and  others  who 
care  for  nothing  hut  wear.  T  ero  am  some  who  think 
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a  thick  yellow  dog-skin  glove  with  black  lines  np  the  back 
the  ideal  of  artistic  ganterie.  There  are  others  for  whom 
the  white  Berlin  wool  glove  worn  by  onr  manly  constables 
has  its  attractions ;  others,  again,  have  a  weakness  for 
thread  gloves ;  while  another  class  prefer  to  keep  their 
hands  in  their  pockets.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  anarchy 
which  must  have  prevailed  in  the  navy  when  every 
officer  was  left  to  do  as  he  liked  about  his  gloves.  Naval 
officers  are  usually  a  very  free  and  independent  body  of 
men,  and  there  is  perhaps  no  subject  upon  which  they  are 
so  proud  of  displaying  their  independence  as  in  matters  of 
artistic  taste.  It  occurred  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  colleagues 
that,  though  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  exactly  what  colour 
would  be  most  suitable  for  the  gloves  of  the  navy,  anything 
would  be  better  than  the  distracting  variety  of  tint 
which  resulted  from  complete  freedom  of  choice. 
Accordingly,  it  has  now  been  decided  that  white  gloves 
alone  shall  henceforth  be  permissible  to  naval  officers  in 
uniform.  It  might  be  suggested  that  the  stoking  functions 
to  which  the  navy  is  now  in  a  large  degree  reduced  render 
white  gloves  somewhat  unsuitable ;  but,  after  all,  the 
Admiralty  had  to  fix  on  some  colour  or  other,  and  what¬ 
ever  they  had  chosen,  they  would  never  have  pleased  every¬ 
body.  We  are  afraid,  however,  that  one  point  has  been  over¬ 
looked,  and  that  this  Circular,  like  another  one,  may  have 
to  be  suspended  for  revision,  in  order  that  specific  orders 
may  be  given  as  to  the  material  of  the  navy  glove.  By 
and  by,  too,  we  shall  no  doubt  find  that  the  comprehensive 
mind  of  the  Admiralty  has  also  grappled  with  the  question  of 
pocket-handkerchiefs,  as  to  the  colour  of  which  we  have  our¬ 
selves  observed  a  demoralizing  want  of  uniformity  in  naval 
circles.  In  the  meantime  the  best  results  may  be  expected 
in  the  morale  of  the  service  from  this  official  recognition  of 
uniformity  as  a  first  principle  of  duty. 

We  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  account  for  Mr-  Hunt 
not  being  able  to  give  more  than  casual  attention  to  such 
matters  as  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard ,  the  erratic  career  of 
the  Alberta,  and  other  subjects  which  have  acquired  a 
spurious  importance  in  the  eyes  of  an  ignorant  public. 
Now  that  this  great  question  has  been  disposed  of,  Mr. 
Hunt  and  his  colleagues  will  have  leisure  to  look  about 
them,  and  it  is  not  perhaps  beyond  hope  that  they  may 
discover  the  true  bearings  of  some  recent  disasters.  In  last 
Saturday’s  Times  appeared  an  interesting  paragraph  which 
ran  thus  : — “  The  Alberta,  Royal  yacht,  having  completed 
“  the  whole  of  her  repairs,  was  floated  out  of  dock  at  Ports- 
“  mouth  yesterday.  All  signs  of  the  Mistletoe  collision 
“  have  been  removed.  Her  gold  rope  moulding,  shield 
“  figure-head,  and  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock  scroll- 
“  work  on  her  bows  have  been  renewed,  and  she  has,  in 
“  addition,  received  new  funnels,  a  new  bowsprit,  and  a 
“  new  cut-water.”  All  this  is  very  nice,  and  we 
can  only  wish  that  all  other  signs  of  the  Mistletoe 
collision  besides  the  scratches  on  the  Alberta  could 
be  as  easily  disposed  of.  It  is  not  stated  in  this 
paragraph  whether  the  objectionable  method  of  steer¬ 
ing  the  Alberta  from  behind  the  funnel  has  been  altered, 
but  we  gather  from  a  previous  announcement  in  the  Times 
that  the  old  system  has  been  retained.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  Alberta  in  herself  that  much  fault  can  be 
found,  nor  ■will  a  little  fresh  paint  and  gilding  keep  her 
out  of  danger  if  she  continues  to  be  managed  as  she  has 
been.  The  most  simple  and  natural  way  in  which  the 
Admiralty  could  “remove  all  signs  of  the  Mistletoe  colli- 
“  sion  ”  would  be  by  taking  such  steps  as  would  authorita¬ 
tively  determine  whether  the  officers  of  that  vessel  are  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  position  which  they  fill,  and  also  whether  they 
enjoy  any  exemption  from  the  rules  of  navigation  imposed 
on  other  craft.  It  is  now  some  time  since  the  accident 
happened,  and  nobody  can  doubt  that,  if  it  had  been  an 
ordinary  case,  there  would  at  once,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
have  been  a  court-martial.  In  this  instance,  how¬ 
ever,  none  has  been  summoned,  although  Prince 
Le  iningen  and  Captain  Welch  both  figure  in  the 
Navy  hist  on  the  same  footing  as  other  officers.  It  was 
impossible  of  course  that  an  inquest  could  be  avoided,  and, 
as  it  happened,  two  have  been  held.  But  an  inquest, 
though  a  necessary  form  of  judicial  inquiry,  is  notoriously 
worthless  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  decisive  judgment  on 
such  a  question.  Both  the  coroner’s  juries  which  have  sat 
have  failed,  the  one  to  deliver  a  rational  verdict,  the  other 
to  deliver  any  verdict  at  all.  It  is  true  that  the  Gosport 
jury  are  to  have  another  chance  at  the  Winchester  Assizes 
in  December,  when  they  will  have  the  advantage  of  Baron 
Beamwell’s  guidance  ;  but  whatever  may  be  their  decision, 


if  they  come  to  one,  it  will  have  very  little  weight  one  way 
or  the  other.  What  was  wanted,  and  what  the  public  will 
not  be  satisfied  unless  it  gets,  is  a  searching  inquiry  by  a 
competent  body ;  and  we  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  dis¬ 
couragement  given  by  the  Admiralty  to  the  honest  out¬ 
spokenness  of  the  Vanguard  court-martial,  there  would  be 
no  danger  in  trusting  to  the  independence  of  a  profes¬ 
sional  tribunal.  The  mere  fact  that  a  court-martial  would 
be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  discipline  renders  it  difficult  to 
explain  why  one  has  not  already  been  called.  That  in  one 
form  or  another  some  such  investigation  must  be  held  can¬ 
not  be  doubted,  and  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  the 
Admiralty  to  do  its  duty  with  a  good  grace  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  to  be  coerced  by  a  Parliamentary  vote.  It  is  true  that 
a  secret  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  collision  has  been  held 
at  the  instance  of  the  Board,  but  the  result  has  not  been 
made  known.  Since  then  the  department  has  been  busily 
engaged  in  buying  off  as  cheaply  as  possible  the  claims  for 
compensation,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  the  culpa¬ 
bility  of  the  Alberta  is  tacitly  admitted.  This,  however,  is 
not  enough.  A  very  serious  question  is  at  stake  as  to  the 
rule  of  the  road  at  sea,  and  nothing  can  be  more  dangerous, 
or  we  may  say  disgraceful,  than  that  it  should  be  left  in  its 
present  condition  of  irncertainty. 


THE  FLOODS. 

IF  the  force  of  a  lesson  depends  upon  the  frequency  o  f 
its  repetition,  there  is  no  excuse  for  us  if  we  are  not 
instructed  by  the  floods  which  have  been  almost  universal 
during  the  last  ten  days.  It  is  the  third  experience  of  the 
kind  that  has  been  granted  to  us  during  the  year  1875. 
There  has  been  an  excess  of  rain  in  July,  an  excess  of  rain 
in  October,  and  an  excess  of  rain  in  November.  There 
must  be  thousands  of  persons  now  turned  out  of  their  houses, 
or  imprisoned  in  them,  who  have  already  had  to  endure 
the  same  misfortune  once,  if  not  twice,  since  Midsummer. 
It  is  this  recurrence  which  makes  the  floods  of  this  year 
so  much  more  destructive  than  the  floods  of  any  ordinary 
year  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  this  recurrence  that  ex¬ 
cites  a  hope  that  this  is  the  last  time  they  will  be  allowed 
to  work  their  will,  we  do  not  say  without  resistance — we 
may  be  reduced  to  that  plight  after  all  our  efforts — but 
without  inquiry  whether  resistance  is  possible.  A  flood 
a  year,  particularly  if  it  comes  in  the  winter,  is  too  ordinary 
an  event  to  be  long  remembered.  But  three  floods  in  a 
year — two  in  the  autumn  and  one  in  the  summer — is  a 
combination  not  likely  to  be  forgotten  in  a  hurry  ;  not,  at 
all  events,  it  may  be  hoped,  until  the  Government  have 
learnt  that  the  last  word  has  not  been  spoken  either  on 
the  question  of  how  to  get  water  or  of  how  to  get  rid 
of  it. 

It  is  this  latter  difficulty  that  has  been  most  brought 
home  to  us  during  the  past  week.  So  long  as  they  have 
only  rain  to  fear,  Londoners  are  merely  called  upon  to 
sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  others.  But  when  wind 
and  tide  are  in  league,  London  is  no  better  off  than  the 
country.  A  correspondent  of  the  Times  points  out  that  only 
four  million  tons  of  water  pass  over  Teddington  weir  in 
the  twenty-four  hours,  while  the  amount  of  tidal  water 
passing  between  London  and  Gravesend  in  the  same  time 
is  upwards  of  a  hundred  million  tons.  Consequently, 
if  the  river  above  Teddington  were  swollen  to  twice  or 
three  times  its  ordinary  bulk,  it  would  make  but  a  trifling 
addition  to  the  great  volume  of  water  below.  But  when 
this  great  volume  of  water  is  itself  acted  upon  by  an  un¬ 
usually  high  tide  in  conjunction  with  an  unusually  strong 
westerly  wind,  the  parts  of  London  which  lie  along  the 
unembanked  shores  of  the  Thames  are  as  much  exposed  to 
a  flood  as  Oxford  or  Windsor.  On  Monday  morning  the 
Thames,  under  these  joint  influences,  rose  higher  than  it 
has  ever  been  known  to  rise  before,  and,  except  at 
the  points  where  it  is  restrained  by  embankments, 
and  those  embankments  are  in  good  order,  it  poured  over 
the  land  adjoining  its  course  throughout  the  whole  distance 
between  Sheerness  and  Kew.  It  was  merely  a  coincidence 
that  London  was  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of  so  many 
other  towns  at  the  same  time.  The  tidal  flood  and  the 
rain  flood  might  not  have  thus  come  together ;  but  if  they 
were  to  come  at  all  it  is  perhaps  as  well  that  Londoners,  who 
are  exempt  from  the  latter  form  of  disaster,  should  be  re¬ 
minded  of  what  was  going  on  elsewhere  by  the  contempo¬ 
raneous  invasion  of  a  similar,  though  distinct,  enemy. 
Along  the  banks  of  every  considerable  river  in  England, 
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and  of  many  which  in  ordinary  seasons  hardly  deserve  to 
be  called  considerable,  the  same  destruction  has  been 
wrought.  If  the  capital  had  been  spared,  it  might  have 
served  as  an  excuse  for  thinking  no  more  about  the  matter. 
But  the  inhabitants  of  London  do  derive  some  advantage 
from  the  fact  that  Parliament  sits  in  their  midst.  There 
are  matters  which  get  attended  to  when  they  affect  London 
equally  with  other  towns,  though  when  they  affect  other 
towns  and  not  London  they  run  a  great  chance  of  being 
neglected.  It  is  true  the  suffering  which  exists  to-day  in 
Southwark  and  Lambeth  is  due  to  a  different  cause  from 
that  which  has  produced  the  suffering  in  Oxford  and 
Windsor.  But  the  form  the  suffering  takes  is  identical, 
and  that  is  sufficient  to  make  both  a  natural  subject  for  a 
common  inquiry. 

No  doubt  before  such  an  inquiry  had  gone  more  than  a 
very  little  way  it  would  be  found  that  the  problem  pre¬ 
sented  by  inland  floods  is  far  more  difficult  to  deal  with  than 
the  problem  presented  by  tidal  floods,  or  at  all  events  by  tidal 
floods  as  we  know  them  in  London.  In  London  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  mischief  is  simply  a  question  of  embankments. 
The  north  side  of  the  Thames  has  lately  been  protected 
against  the  stream  in  some  parts,  and  the  south  side  in 
others  ;  while  along  the  lower  course  of  the  stream  there 
are  in  various  places  embankments  of  long  standing  which 
only  need  to  be  repaired  and  kept  in  order.  What  has 
been  done  at  intervals  throughout  the  tidal  course  of  the 
river  could  certainly  be  done  along  all  the  unprotected 
parts  where  the  injury  done  to  person  and  property  by  the 
floods  is  sufficient  to  make  it  worth  while.  In  London  it¬ 
self,  for  example,  there  can  be  no  question  that  it 
is  worth  while.  The  descriptions  that  may  be  read 
in  all  the  newspapers  of  the  misery  caused  by  the 
flood  of  Monday  morning  ought  to  be  sufficient  to 
set  at  rest  any  doubts  that  may  be  felt  on  this  point. 
There  is  a  large  waterside  population  along  the  south  side 
of  the  Thames  which  is  compelled  by  the  conditions  of  its 
industry  to  live  below  high-water  mark.  Last  year 
their  homes  were  broken  up  by  the  sudden  overflow  of  the 
river.  This  year  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
calamity,  and  it  seems  probable  that  they  will  only  be 
saved  from  being  subjected  to  it  once  more  next  month  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  interval  will  not  be  long  enough 
to  enable  them  to  set  up  housekeeping  again.  These 
people  ought  not  to  be  left  exposed  to  needless  suffering  of 
this  sort.  It  is  not  merely  the  immediate  misery  of  having 
their  goods  destroyed  and  their  children  deprived  of 
shelter.  Besides  that,  there  is  the  want  and  disease  and 
probable  pauperism  that  await  them  during  the  coming 
winter.  This  last  item  in  the  account  is  of  im¬ 
portance,  as  showing  that  the  expenditure  on  a 
further  embanking  of  the  river,  great  as  it  might  be, 
would  not  be  altogether  without  an  equivalent.  Bate  for 
rate,  it  is  better  to  have  to  contribute  to  the  expenses  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  than  to  the  maintenance 
of  workhouses.  It  is  another  reason  for  doing  something 
to  protect  these  districts  against  floods  that  their  liability 
to  them  has  probably  been  increased  by  the  embankment 
of  the  opposite  shore.  It  is  a  praiseworthy  thing  to  spend 
millions  on  beautifying  one  side  of  the  river,  but  we  have 
no  right  to  stop  short  and  say  we  cannot  afford  to  do  any 
more  when,  as  a  consequence  of  doing  so  much,  whole 
streets  of  poor  houses  are  periodically  laid  under  water. 

When  the  tidal  limit  is  passed  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
with  floods  increases.  We  must  not  trust,  Mr.  Rawhnson 
tells  us,  to  the  storage  of  surplus  water  in  reservoirs. 
After  a  heavy  rainfall  there  is  a  larger  amount  of  water  in 
the  rivers  than  can  possibly  be  utilized,  and  this  water  must 
somehow  be  conveyed  to  the  sea.  Questions  of  storage 
are  of  incalculable  importance  from  other  points  of  view — 
in  connexion,  that  is,  with  the  supply  of  drinking  water 
alike  for  human  beings  and  for  animals,  and  with  the 
irrigation  of  land.  More  than  this,  efficient  storage  would 
lighten  the  burden  of  lesser  floods,  and  so  make  the  disasters 
we  have  lately  experienced  more  completely  exceptional. 
But  they  would  be  of  no  material  service  in  a  season  such 
as  the  present,  when  the  land  is  saturated  with  water 
which  must  be  drawn  off  through  the  natural  channels 
provided  by  the  rivers.  The  problem  in  this  case, 
therefore,  is  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  rivers 
can  be  made  more  capable  of  retaining  the  surplus  water 
during  its  passage  along  their  course.  In  one  sense 
no  doubt  this,  too,  is  a  question  of  money.  It  would 
bo  possible  to  embank  the  Thames  the  whole  way  from 
Oxford  to  London.  But,  not  to  mention  the  extravagant 


cost  of  such  an  undertaking,  it  would  indirectly  injure 
even  the  persons  for  whose  benefit  it  would  be  designed, 
besides  directly  injuring  a  great  number  of  other  per¬ 
sons.  To  turn  the  Thames  between  these  two  points 
into  a  huge  canal  would  be  to  destroy  some  of  the 
most  charming  scenery  in  England.  Year  by  year  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  from  Richmond  upwards  become 
better  known,  and  each  summer  sees  a  greater  throng 
of  boats  upon  its  waters.  If  the  beauty  which 
attracts  so  many  people  were  destroyed,  and  the  river 
ran  its  course  through  earthen  walls,  one  of  the 
greatest  enjoyments  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  London, 
and  of  the  towns  and  villages  above,  would  be  cut  off,  and 
the  increasing  population  which  lives  by  ministering  to 
their  enjoyment  would  be  deprived  of  its  occupation.  There 
are  other  inland  rivers  of  which  the  same  thing  might  be 
said,  though  few  of  which  it  could  be  said  with  so 
much  force.  But  if  embankments  are  objectionable  ordi¬ 
narily,  they  are  not  objectionable  universally;  and  besides 
embankments,  much  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  deepening 
and  clearing  the  course  of  the  streams  so  as  to  enable  the 
surplus  water  to  escape  more  easily.  At  all  events  there  is 
room  enough  and  to  spare  for  inquiry,  and  inquiry  is  all 
that  any  one  has  yet  asked  the  Government  to  consent  to. 


ETON'  AND  FELSTED. 

r  B 1 1  [E  peremptory  dismissal  of  an  Assistant-Master  at  Eton  of 
JL  fifteen  years’  standing,  and  the  similar  treatment  of  thellead- 
Master  of  Belated  Grammar  School  after  twenty  years’  service, 
following  as  they  do  within  a  comparatively  short  time  the  removal 
of  L)r.  Hayrnan  from  Rugby,  naturally  raise  an  important  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  our  public  schools  are 
at  present  conducted.  Nothing  can  be  more  deplorable  in  every 
way  than  the  disclosures  in  regard  to  the  domestic  life  of  Eton 
which  tilled  a  page  of  the  Morning  Post  of  Wednesday  last,  and 
whoever  is  responsible  for  the  scandal  being  brought  before  the 
public  in  this  manner  has  certainly  inflicted  a  serious  blow 
on  the  character  and  prosperity  of  the  school.  It  is  impossible 
to  imagine  anything  worse  for  the  boys  than  that  they  should 
be  allowed  to  witness  the  personal  differences  which  prevail 
between  their  masters,  and  to  hear  the  scarcely  classical  lan¬ 
guage  in  which,  as  it  would  appear,  the  Head-Master  and 
an  Assistant-Master  discuss  their  relations  with  each  other. 
It  would  as  yet  be  premature  to  offer  a  confident  opinion  as  to 
which  side  is  in  the  right,  and  we  shall  be  content  merely  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  dispute.  It  appears,  from  a  correspond¬ 
ence  in  which  Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  Dr.  Hornby,  and  Mr. 
Oscar  Browning— the  dismissed  Master — all  took  part,  that  differ¬ 
ences  had  arisen  at  various  times  between  the  Head-Master  and 
Mr.  Browning  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  years.  In  1873 
the  Masters  at  Eton  took  upon  themselves,  without  consult¬ 
ing  the  Governing  Body,  to  demand  extra  fees  to  the  amount  of 
12 1.  a  year  from  the  parents  of  pupils — an  unwarrantable  act  which 
was  sharply  rebuked  by  the  Governing-  Body,  who,  however,  sanc¬ 
tioned  an  additional  charge  of  61.,  and  directed  that  a  circular  to 
this  effect  should  be  sent  to  the  parents.  Mr.  Browning  was  one 
of  those  who  held — he  now  admits  erroneously — that  he  had  a 
right,  as  a  Master,  to  make  his  own  terms  with  parents ;  and,  as  he 
had  already  received  the  additional  sum  he  demanded  from  most 
of  those  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  he  chose  to  disregard  the 
orders  of  the  Governing  Body,  and  did  not  send  out  either 
the  circular  or  any  explanation  of  it.  Afterwards,  hearing 
that  the  Provost  had  expressed  displeasure  at  the  circular 
being  thus  suppressed,  Mr.  Browning  sent  it  out.  On  this 
point  some  misunderstanding  seems  to  have  also  occurred 
between  Mr.  Browning  and  the  Ilead-Master,  the  latter  being  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Browning  had  not  behaved  in  a  candid  and 
straightforward  manner.  Another  subject  on  which  it  appears  that 
the  Head-Master  was  dissatisfied  was  the  number  of  pupils  in  Mr. 
Browning’s  house.  There  is  a  rule  that  no  Master  shall  have  more 
than  thirty -live  boarders,  except  with  special  permission,  and  tire 
number  is  in  no  case  to  exceed  forty.  Mr.  Browning  appears  to  have 
for  some  years  enjoyed  the  maximum  extension  of  this  privilege ; 
and  indeed  he  states  that  early  in  the  present  year  he  had  forty- 
two  boarders  in  his  house,  and  also  six  pupils  outside.  This  led 
to  some  correspondence  with  the  Governing  Body,  the  result 
of  w-liich  was  that  he  was  allowed  to  have  forty-three  pupils 
during  the  summer  term,  of  whom  lorty  were  boarders  in  his  house, 
and  three  collegers,  on  the  understanding,  however,  that  hence¬ 
forth  he  was  not  to  go  beyond  forty  without  fresh  permission.  It 
had  been  arranged  that  Mr.  Ivnatchb ull-II ugessen’s  eldest  son 
should,  on  his  tutor,  Mr.  Dupuis,  quitting  Eton,  go  to  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing,  and  Mr.  Ilugessen  was  also  desirous  that  a  younger  son  should 
be  received  into  the  same  house.  Dr.  Ilornby  wrote  to  Mr.  Ilugessen 
that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  this  as  long  as  the  rules  were 
observed ;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  a  suspicion  that  Mr.  Browning 
was  endeavouring  to  push  his  claims  too  far,  and  to  establish  a  dan¬ 
gerous  precedent.  Mr.  Browning  contends  that  he  did  not  exceed 
his  permitted  number  in  accepting  Mr.  llugessen’s  son  ;  while  Dr. 
Ilorub  ?  appears  to  have  thought,  rightly  or  w  rongly,  either  that  he 
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had  exceeded  or  was  trying  to  do  so.  However  this  may  he,  the  two 
had  an  interview,  at  which  high  words  passed.  Mr.  Browning  states 
that  Dr.  Ilornhy  broke  out  upon  him  in  this  style  : — “  You  are  the 
greatest  shuffler  I  have  met ;  you  shuffle  in  everything  you  do  ; 
your  character  is  well  known  by  the  Governing  Body.  You  neglect 
your  work.  Why  don't  you  read  Madvig’s  Latin  Grammar  ? 
You  lecture  to  ladies ;  you  examine  here  and  there ;  you  give 
musical  parties  cn  Saturday  evenings — why  don’t  you  stick  to  your 
work  P  ”  It  is  also  alleged  that  Dr.  Ilornhy  expressed  doubts  of 
Mr.  Browning’s  truthfulness.  “  Whether,”  says  the  latter,  “  Dr. 
Hornby  actually  used  the  words  ‘  You  are  a  liar,’  I  cannot  posi¬ 
tively  affirm,  though  I  have  a  strong  impression  that  he  did. 
That  he  used  the  word  ‘  lie,’  and  that  more  than  once,  I 
most  positively  assert.’’  Dr.  Hornby  does  not  admit  this 
account  of  the  conversation  as  correct,  and  gives  a  version  of  his 
own,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Browning  charged  him  “  with  pre¬ 
judice,  unfairness,  and  constant  persecution,”  and  tried  to  justify 

a  breach  of  well-known  rules  ”  on  the  ground  that  some  of  his 
colleagues  had  broken  them.  Dr.  Hornby  then  proceeds  to  state 
the  case  against  Mr.  Browning  in  the  following  terms,  which  we 
quote  in  full,  as  they  contain  his  justification  of  the  dismissal : — 

I  must  remind  you  that,  in  your  case,  particular  attention  has  been  called 
to  your  violation  of  the  rides  last  winter — that  you  had  in  consequence  re¬ 
ceived  a  reprimand  and  very  definite  instructions  in  writing  as  to  your 
future  course.  I  believe  that  your  colleagues  will  be  found  to  have  kept 
within  the  regulations  ;  but  if  there  has  been  any  violation  of  them  (and  I 
shall  at  once  proceed  to  investigate  this)  it  cannot  in  any  way  justify  what 
you  have  done.  For  two  or  three  years  hardly  a  school  time  has  passed  in 
which  I  have  not  been  compelled  to  undertake  the  very  painful  task  of  call¬ 
ing  you  to  account  for  neglect  of  work  or  violation  of  rules.  I  feel  that  I 
have  carried  forbearance  in  your  case  beyond  the  limit  which  I  ought  to 
have  observed  in  strict  duty  to  the  school.  I  have  done  so  because  of  the 
extreme  gravity  of  dismissing  a  Master  from  Eton,  especially  one  of  your 
age  and  standing,  and  because  I  tried  to  indulge  the  hope  that  your  con¬ 
duct  might  yet  bo  such  as  to  make  this  extreme  measure  unnecessary.  I 
feel,  however,  that,  after  recent  events,  and  after  our  conversation  of  yester¬ 
day,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  feel  that  confidence  in  you  which  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  our  working  together  and  to  my  entrusting  you  with  the 
important  duties  which  belong  to  an  Eton  Master.  I  must  therefore  give 
you  notice  that  your  mastership  will  terminate  at  the  end  of  this  school 
time. — Yours  sincerely, 

J.  J.  Hornby. 

By  tbe  Public  Schools  Act  of  1S68  the  Head-Master  is  appointed 
and  holds  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governing  Body,  while  all 
the  other  Masters  hold  office  at  the  Head-Master’s  pleasure,  without 
any  appeal  whatever.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  by  the  letter  of  the 
law  a  Head-Master  may  dismiss  a  subordinate  at  his  own  discretion 
without  giving  any  reasons  for  it ;  and  it  is  in  any  case  ridiculous, 
in  the  face  of  the  published  correspondence,  to  pretend,  as  Mr. 
Browning  and  Mr.  Hugessen  do,  that  Dr.  Hornby  refuses  to  give 
any  explanation  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  acted.  To  most 
persons  his  letter  of  the  16th  September,  which  we  have  quoted, 
will  seem  sufficiently  explicit.  Dr.  Hornby  and  Mr.  Browning,  it 
is  clear,  did  not  get  on  well  together.  Mr.  Browning  appears  to 
have  views  of  his  own  as  to  education,  and  Dr.  Hornby  thought  he 
was  loose  and  careless  in  his  special  duties,  and  gave  too  much 
time  to  other  things.  Dr.  Hornby  was,  therefore,  not  satisfied  with 
his  way  of  doing  his  work ;  he  also  found  him,  as  he  believed, 
evasive  and  slippery,  and  continually  trying  to  establish  preten¬ 
sions  to  a  sort  of  personal  proprietary  interest  in  the  school— 
which  is,  above  all,  what  both  the  Head-Master  and  the  Govern¬ 
ing  Body  are  especially  bound  to  guard  against,  and  which  the 
presumptuous  conduct  of  the  Masters  in  1873  had  shown  to  be 
a  serious  danger — and  to  order  matters  so  as  to  suit  his  own 
private  convenience.  We  cannot  pretend  to  say  how  far  this 
estimate  was  a  just  one,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Dr. 
Hornby  honestly  believed  in  its  soundness  ;  and  as  he  had  the  abso¬ 
lute  power  of  dismissing  a  subordinate,  he  naturally  availed  him¬ 
self  of  that  power  to  put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which  he 
deemed  injurious  to  the  establishment.  The  Act  of  1868  allows  of 
no  appeal  in  such  a  case  to  the  Governing  Body,  but  it  is  contended 
by  Mr.  Browning  that  his  appointment  is  of  prior  date  to  that  of 
the  Act,  and  that  he  has  a  vested  interest  which  gives  him  a  right 
of  appeal.  This  is  a  question  of  law  on  which  we  will  not  hazard 
an  opinion,  but,  unless  Mr.  Browning  occupied  an  exceptional  posi¬ 
tion,  the  Head-Master  had  full  power  to  dismiss  him.  All  the 
evidence  which  was  taken  before  the  Public  Schools  Commissioners 
went  to  show  in  the  most  decisive  manner  the  necessity  of  making 
the  Head-Master  personally  responsible  for  the  working  of  the 
school,  and  investing  him  with  absolute  authority  over  his  subor¬ 
dinates.  The  two  things  cannot  be  separated,  and  though,  no  doubt, 
the  autocratic  system  isaptto  be  attended  withserious disadvantages, 
these  <are  as  nothing  compared  with  the  evils  which  would  other¬ 
wise  arise.  In  the  present  instance,  although  the  Governing 
Body  of  Eton  may  not  have  had  the  power  to  reinstate 
ilr.  Browning  under  Dr.  Homby,  they  had  a  right  to  inquire  into 
Dr.  Hornby’s  conduct,  and  they  did  not  neglect  to  do  so.  With 
the  various  statements  and  memorials  before  them,  they  decided 
that  there  was  no  ground  for  action  on  their  part.  It  would 
appo  ;r,  therefore,  that  on  this  question  the  Head-Master,  though 
entitled  to  act  for  himself,  has  the  approval  of  the  Governing 
Body ;  and  it  is  certainly  difficult  for  any  one  outside  the  school, 
who  lias  not  equally  good  opportunities  ot  knowing  ail  the  facts, 
to  question  their  decision.  It  is  acnnowledgea  Dy  Dr.  Hornby 
that  it  was  the  warm  interview  with  Mr.  Browning  which  brought 
matters  finally  to  a  crisis,  but  he  had  ameady  formed  doubts  of 
the  Assistant-Master  which  rendered  anything  like  confidence 
between  them  impossible.  It  may  be  thought  that  Dr.  Hornby 
ought  to  have  acted  on  this  conviction  when  it  first  forced  itself 


on  his  mind,  and  we  ma}r  here  perhaps  perceive  some  trace  of  the 
weakness  which  was  observable  in  the  Moody  and  Sankey  business. 
The  testimonials  which  Mr.  Browning  has  printed  show  that  he  has 
many  friends,  hut  the  despairing  tone  in  which  some  of  them  speak 
of  his  loss  to  the  school,  as  if  no  such  teacher  could  ever  be  found 
again,  is  obviously  exaggerated  and  unjust  to  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

We  now  come  to  the  other  case  of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Grignon, 
the  Head-Master  of  Felsted  Grammar  School.  In  this  instance 
only  one  version  of  the  transaction  has  been  published,  and  that  is 
Mr.  Grignon’s,  the  Governing  Body  and  the  Bishop,  who  is 
Visitor,  having-  maintained  a  close  and  persistent  silence.  Under 
those  circumstances  we  can  only  take  such  evidence  as  there  is, 
and,  making  allowance  for  its  one-sided  character,  see  what  it 
comes  to.  Mr.  Grignon  has  been  for  some  twenty  years  Head- 
Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  and  until  two  years  ago  appears  to 
have  always  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Trustees.  He  devoted 
himself  with  zeal  and  untiring  assiduity  to  raising  the  standard  of 
the  school,  which  when  he  came  was  very  low  ;  he  increased  the 
number  of  hoys  from  67  to  216,  and  won  for  the  place  a  good 
reputation  at  the  Universities ;  and  all  this  he  did  for  a  modest 
salary  of  not  more  than  60 of.  a  year.  F or  eighteen  years  everything 
went  on  smoothly  and  prosperously,  and  the  Trustees  had  appa¬ 
rently  every  reason  to  he  satisfied  with  their  Head-Master.  The 
school  is  an  old  school,  revived  after  abeyance  by  a  scheme  prepared 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  one  of  the  rules  as  to  the  Trustees 
is  that  there  shall  he  eleven  in  all,  of  whom  five  shall  be 
a  quorum.  It  happened  that  in  1873  the  eleven  had  dropped 
to  five,  and  the  vacancies  were  not  filled  up,  as  the  school  wa3 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Charity  Commissioners.  In  this 
way  the  five  acquired  the  power  of  doing  what  they  liked,  and 
appear  to  have  used  it  in  a  spirit  by  no  means  friendly  to  the 
Head-Master.  An  Assistant-Master,  in  consequence  of  a  difference 
with  Mr.  Grignon,  published  a  letter  accusing  him  of  having  been 
brought  home  helplessly  drunk  from  a  cricket-match.  This  went 
before  the  Trustees,  who  apparently  thought  the  charge  too  ground¬ 
less  and  flimsy  to  require  investigation.  They  were  disposed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  let  the  offender  go  quietly,  and  asked  Mr.  Grignon  to  give 
him  a  certificate  of  good  character.  Mr.  Grignon  declined  to  do 
so,  and  though  the  Trustees  ultimately  found  that  they  could' 
not  evade  the — as  they  call  it — “  painful  necessity  ”  of  sug¬ 
gesting  to  the  Assistant-Master  “  the  expediency  of  tendering 
his  resignation,”  they  at  the  same  time  passed  a  resolution 
in  which,  while  refusing  to  “  exonerate  Mr.  Grignon  from  blame,” 
as  there  had  been  a  want  of  harmony  between  him  and  his  sub¬ 
ordinates,  “  they  did  not  consider  that  any  case  had  been  made  out 
for  his  (Mr.  Grignon’s)  dismissal.”  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Grignon 
was  blamed  for  not  maintaining  harmonious  relations  with  a  per¬ 
son  who  had  wantonly  slandered  him,  and  was  graciously  forgiven 
only  because  the  Trustees  could  not  find  anything  serious  against 
him.  About  this  time  a  change  took  place  in  the  management  of 
the  school.  Hitherto  the  Head-Master  had  discharged,  in  addition 
to  his  own  functions,  those  of  House-Steward,  but  he  now  resigned 
the  latter,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Trustees  was  appointed  to  the 
vacant  office.  It  is  evident  that  administrative  work  of  this  kind, 
upon  which  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  inmates  constantly  de¬ 
pend,  requires  close  personal  -supervision ;  hut  the  clerk  lived 
some  six  miles  away  from  the  School,  and  visited  it  only  casually, 
not  more  than  about  once  in  three  weeks.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  commissariat  and  other  domestic  arrangements 
managed  in  this  fitful  and  indifferent  manner  should  produce  com¬ 
plaints.  Questions  were  continually  arising  as  to  the  diet, 
care,  and  nursing  of  the  hoys,  and  the  Head  -  Master 
naturally  sided  with  his  pupils,  as  indeed  he  was  hound  to  do. 
By  the  terms  of  the  scheme,  the  House-Steward  is  required  to  ha 
“  subordinate  and  obedient  to  the  Head-Master,”  who  of  course 
must  always  he  the  supreme  resident  authority,  and  whose  duty 
was  indeed  specifically  prescribed  to  be  to  see  that  “  the  wants  of 
the  hoys  were  well  and  sufficiently  provided  for.”  The  Trustees, 
however,  appear  to  have  disregarded  this  principle,  and  to  have 
snubbed  the  Head-Master  for  his  complaints  of  the  neglect  of  the 
Steward.  Moreover,  the  Trustees  resolved  to  reduce  the  numbers 
of  the  School — which  of  course  affected  the  Master  pecuniarily — 
without  giving  him  any  hint  of  it  till  after  they  had  made  up  their 
minds  on  the  subject ;  and  finally  dismissed  him  without  warning. 

It  will  he  seen  that,  if  this  account  is  true — and,  though  it  has 
not  been  admitted  to  he  true,  at  least  it  has  not  been  challenged  in 
any  particular — Mr.  Grignon  was  very  unfairly  treated.  He  had 
done  good  work  for  the  School,  and  his  eighteen  years  of  arduous  and 
successful  service  before  any  differences  arose  entitled  him  to  some 
gratitude  and  consideration.  Yet,  when  he  was  treacherously 
attacked  by  a  subordinate  who  completely  failed  to  prove  his 
disgraceful  charges,  the  Trustees  endeavoured  to  make  things 
pleasant  for  the  backbiter,  and  to  cast  a  stigma  on  the  injured  man 
whom  they  ought  upon  every  ground  to  have  supported  and  de¬ 
fended.  The  Trustees  also  overthrew  the  rule  which  placed  the 
House-Steward  in  his  natural  position  below  the  Head-Master. 
Moreover,  the  permitted  absence  of  the  new  House-Steward 
lends  apparent  confirmation  to  the  complaints  of  had  food,  care¬ 
less  nursing,  and  other  sanitary  defects.  The  formal  reference 
of  the  resolution  to  cut  down  the  school  for  the  Head-Master’s 
opinion  plainly  implies  the  existence  of  a  right  which  had  practi¬ 
cally  oeen  violated.  So  far  the  Trustees  appear  to  have  been  as 
steadily  and  consistently  in  the  wrong  as  if  they  had  been 
a  Papal  Congregation ;  hut  there  is  another  aspect  of  the 
case  which  must  not  he  overlooked.  Mr.  Grignon's  friends 
in  their  letter  of  the  12th  in  the  Times  give  the  following 
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summary  of  the  rupture  between  him  and  the  Governing  Body : — 
“  Mr.  Grignon  found  he  could  not  do  his  duty  as  a 
sohoolmaster  under  the  arrangements  introduced  by  the  Trustees. 
He  vainly  endeavoured  to  induce  them  to  alter  these.  On  their 
refusing  he  did  what,  in  our  opinion  ” — thi3  is  the  opinion  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  Head-Musters  and  other  scholastic  authorities — “  was  his 
simple  duty ;  he  put  the  case  before  the  parents  who  had  entrusted 
him  with  the  education  and  health  of  their  boys,  and  to  whom  of 
course  be  was  responsible  for  their  well-being.  For  this  the  Trustees 
dismissed  him,  and  the  Bishop,  without  hearing  him,  confirmed 
their  sentence.”  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  criticize  the  phraseology 
of  this  paragraph  minutely,  otherwise  it  might  be  said  that  the 
parents  did  not  entrust  their  children  directly  to  the  Head-Master, 
but  rather  to  the  Trustees,  who  are  in  the  first  instance  responsible 
for  the  Headr-Master,  as  he  is  in  turn  responsible  for  bis  own  sub¬ 
ordinates.  The  weak  point  of  this  statement,  however,  is  that  in 
which  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Grignon  did  only  his  “  simple  duty.”  That 
Mr.  Grignon,  as  an  honourable  and  conscientious  mau,  with  a  keen 
interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  chaig.es,  was  not  only  entitled,  but 
bound,  to  remonstrate  against  arrangements  which  were  hurtful  to 
the  pupils,  will  readily  be  admitted,  and  his  courage  must  receive 
the  admiration  it  deserves.  We  have  lately  had  at  Uppingham  a 
terrible  illustration  of  what  may  happen  from  the  ignorance 
or  carelessness  of  the  heads  of  such  an  institution ;  and  a  Head- 
Master  who  fails  to  give  timely  warning  of  any  danger  to  which 
his  boys  may  be  exposed  is  clearly  neglecting  bis  duty.  But.  then 
there  are  reciprocal  obligations  between  a  Head-Master  and 
Trustees ;  and  Mr.  Grignon  seems,  in  the  beat  of  his  very  natural 
indignation,  to  have  somewhat  forgotten  that  there  is  a  decorous 
and  an  indecorous  way  of  making,  representations  to  a  superior. 
We  gather  from  his  own  pamphlet  that  he  publicly  proclaimed  bis 
“  contempt  ”  for  the  Trustees,  and  charged  them  with  “  selfish,” 
“  evasive,”  “  colourable,  and  insincere”  conduct,  and  even  told  the 
parents  in  a  circular  that  he  had  given  up  the  stewardship  in  order 
to  “  minimize  his  communications  with  these  men.”  It  is  of 
course  impossible  that  any  one  should  tolerate  such  vituperation 
from  a  subordinate.  Mr.  Grignon,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  failed  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  he  had  broken  into  open  war  with  the  Governing  Body, 
and  that  ho  had.no  right  to  use  his  official  position  as  a  platform 
for  attacks  on  his  employers,  llis  indignation,  just  and  natural  in 
itself,  betrayed  his  discretion ;  and,  though  this  is  not  so  serious 
an  offence  as  to  be  a  set-off  against  twenty  years’  useful  work,  it 
necessarily  put  an  end  to  argument  for  the  time.  It  seems,  to  be 
doubtful  whether  the  Visitor,  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  had 
a  right  to  do  more  than  say  Yes  or  No  to  the  question  whether  the 
Head-Master  should  go;  but  it  may  be  supposed  that  an  arbiter 
originally  selected  on  account  of  his  high  official  position 
might,  even  without  direct  or  ostentatious  interference, 
have  done  much  to  place  the  controversy  on  tiie  footing  of 
possible  argument.  The  Bishop  may  have  lelt  a  difficulty  in  com¬ 
pelling  the  Trustees  to  retain  a  Head-Master  who  had  personally 
-insulted  them;  aud  held  them  up  to  public  contempt;  hut  a 
timely  hint  to  Mr.  Grignon  to  retire  from  a  false  position  might 
have  prevented  a  painful  scandal.  The  Trustees  are  not  bumpkins, 
but  men  of  education  and  position,  and  though  they  apparently 
failed  to  appreciate  fully  Mr.  Grignon’s  services  to  the  school,  yet, 
if  he  had  withdrawn  his  offensive  expressions,  they  might  have  been 
induced  to  forget  them,  aud  to  patch  up  a  peace,  especially  as  their 
existence  is  limited  by  the  time  required  by  the  Charity  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  prepare  a  new  scheme. 

Bo tli  in  this  case  and  in  that  at  Eton,  a  distinction  must  he 
drawn  between  legal  authority  and  a  discreet  exercise  of  it.  It 
would,  we  suspect,  be  dangerous  to  break  down  the  absolute 
power  of  Governing  Bodies  on  the  one  band,  and  of  Head-Masters 
on  the  other,  by  placing  them  under  troublesome  restrictions ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  was  certainly  never  intended  that  these  powers 
should  he  used  in  a  harsh  and  oppressive  manner.  Perhaps  all 
that  can  be  done  in  such  cases  is  to  trust  to  the  influence  of  public 
opinion,  acting  on  men  of  high  standing  and  character  occupying 
a  responsible  public  position. 


TRIESTE. 

AS  a  rule,  it  is  not  in  the  great  commercial  cities  of  Europe 
that  we  are  to  look  for  the  choicest  or  the  most  plentiful 
remains  of  antiquity.  Sometimes  the  cities  themselves  are  of 
modern  foundation  ;  in  other  cases  the  cities  themselves,  as  habita¬ 
tions  of  men  and  seats  of  commerce,  are  of  the  hoariest  antiquity, 
hut  the  remains  of  their  early  days  have  perished  through  their 
very  prosperity.  Massalia,  with  her  long  history,  with  her  double 
wreath  of  freedom,  is  bare  of  monuments  of  her  early  days.  She 
has  been  the  victim  of  her  abiding  good  fortune.  Wo  can  look 
down  from  the  height  on  the  Phoccean  harbour ;  but  for  actual 
memorials  of  the  men  who  fled  from  the  Persian,  of  the  men  who 
defied  the  Roman  and  the  Angevin,  we  might  look  as  well  at 
Liverpool  or  at  Havre.  Genoa-  aud  Venice  are  hardly  real  excep¬ 
tions  ;  they  were  indeed,  commercial  cities,  but  they  were  ruling 
cities  also,  and,  as  ruling  cities,  they  reared  monuments  which 
could  hardly  pass  away.  What  are  we  to  say  to  the  modern  rival 
of  Venice,  to  the  city  which  in  later  days  has  drawn  away  the 
commerce  of  the  Queen  of  the  Hadriatic,  though  to  he  sure  it  is 
whispered  that  signs  are  not  wanting  that  things  are  beginning  to 
go  back  to  their  older  state?  Tergeste,  Trieste,  at  the  head 
of  her  gulf,  with  the  hills  sloping  down  to  her  haven,  with  the 


snowy  mountains  which  seem  to  guard  the  approach  from  the 
other  side  of  her  inland  sea,  with  her  harbour  full  of  the  ships  of 
every  nation,  her  streets  echoing  with  every  tongue,  is  she  to  he 
reckoned  as  an  example  of  the  rule  or  an  exception  to  it  ? 

No  city  at  first  sight  seems  more  thoroughly  modern ;  old  town 
and  new,  wide  streets  and  narrow,  we  search  them  L  vain  for  any 
of  those  vestiges  of  past  times  which  in  some  cities  meet  us  at 
every  step.  Compare  Trieste  with  Ancona ;  we  miss  the  arch  of 
Trajan  on  the  haven  ;  we  miss  the  cupola  of  St.  Cyriacus  soaring  in 
triumph  above  the  triumphal  monument  of  the  heathen.  We  pass 
through  the  stately  streets  of  the  newer  town  and  thread  the  steep 
ascents  which  lead  us  to  the  older  town  above,  and — strange  in  a 
city  which  is  Italian  in  all  hut  political  allegiance — we  nowhere  light 
on  any  of  those  little  scraps  of  ornamental  architecture,  a  window, 
a  doorway,  a  column,  which  meet  us  at  every  step  in  many  of 
the  cities  of  Italy'.  Yet  the  monumental  wealth  of  Trieste  is  all 
hut  equal  to  the  monumental  wealth  of  Ancona.  At  Ancona  we 
have  the  cathedral  church  and  the  triumphal  arch  ;  so  we  have 
at  Trieste ;  though  at  Trieste  we  have  nothing  to  set  against 
the  grand  front  of  the  lower  and  smaller  church  of  Ancona. 
But  at  Ancona  arch  and  duomo  hath  stand  out  before  all 
eyes ;  at  Trieste  both  have  to  he  looked  for.  The  church  of 
St.  Justus  at  Trieste  crowns  the  hill  as  well  as  the  church  of  St. 
Cyriacus  at  Ancona ;  but  it  does  not  in  the  same  way  proclaim 
its  presence.  The  castle,  with  its  ugly  modem  fortifications, 
rises-  again  above  it ;  and  the  duomo  of  Trieste,  with  its  shapeless 
outline  and  its  low,  heavy,  unsightly  campanile,  does  not  catch  the 
eye  like  the  Greek-  cross-  and  cupola  of  Ancona.  The  arch  again 
at  Trieste  could  never,  in  its  best  days,  have  been  a  rival  to  the 
arch  at  Ancona,  and  now  either  we  have  to  hunt  it  out  by  au  effort, 
or  else  it  comes  upon  us  suddenly',  standing,  as  it  does,  at  the  head 
of  a  mean  street  on  the  ascent  to  the  upper  town.  Of  a  truth  it 
cannot  compete  with  Ancona  or  Rimini,  with  Orange  or  Aosta. 
But  the  duomo,  utterly  unsightly  as  it  is  in  a  general  view,  puts 
on  quite  a  now  character  when  we  first  see  the  remains  of  pagan 
times  imprisoned  in  the  lower  steps  of  the  heavy  campanile,  still 
more  when  we  take  our  first  glance  of  its  wonderful  interior.  At  the 
first  glimpse  we  see  that  here  there  is  a  mystery  to  be  unravelled, 
aud  as  we  gradually  find  the  clue  to  the  marvellous  changes  which 
it  has  undergone,  we  feel  that  outside  show  is  not  everything’,  and 
that,  in  point  both  of  antiquity  and  of  interest,  though  not  of 
j  actual  beauty',  the  double  basilica  of  Trieste  may  claim  no  mean 
place  among  buildings  of  its  own  type.  Even  after  the  glories  -  of 
Rome  and  Ravenna,  the  Tergestine  church  may  be  studied  with 
no  small  pleasure  and  profit,  as  an  example  of  a  kind  of  transforma¬ 
tion  of  which  neither  Rome  nor  Ravenna  can  supply  another 
example. 

Whatever  was  the  first  origin  of  Tergeste,  whoever,  among  the 
varied  and  perplexing  inhabitants  of  this  corner  of  the  Hadriatic 
coast,  were  the  first  to  pitch  on  the  spot  for  a  dwelling-place  of 
man,  it  is  plain  that  it  ranks  among  the  cities  which  have  grown 
up  out  of  hill-forts.  Trieste  in  this  affords  a  marked  contrast  to 
Marseilles,  as  it  supplies  a  marked  analogy  to  Cumae  and  Ancona. 
The  site  of  the  Phocasan  settlement  marks  a  distinct  advance  in 
civilization.  The  ccistellieri,  the  primitive  forts,  in  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  land  of  Istria,  were,  according  to  Captain  Burton,  often  made 
into  places  of  Roman  occupation,  and  something  of  the  same  kind 
may  have  been  the  case  with  Tergeste  itself.  The  position  of  the 
cathedral  church,  occupying  the  site  of  the  capitol  of  the  Roman 
colony,  alone  shows  that  Tergeste  was  thoroughly  a  hill  city'.  It 
has  spread  itself  downwards,  like  so  many  others,  though  this  time, 
not  into  the  plain,  hut  to  the  sea.  Standing  on  the  borderland  of 
Italy  and  Illyria,  its  destiny'  has  been  peculiar.  It  formed,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  part  of  the  dominion  of  Theodoric  and  of  the  re¬ 
covered  Empire  of  Justinian ;  hut  it  never  came  under  the  rule  of 
Lombard.  Its  allegiance  to  tbe  lords  of  Constantinople  and 
Ravenna,  lords  whose  practical  power  in  this  region  is  shown  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Istrian  Justinopolis,  lasted  unshaken  till 
the  Frank  conquest,  when  Tergeste  became  part  of  the  Italian, 
kingdom  of  tbe  Railings.  From  that  time  to  tbe  fourteenth 
century,  its  history7  is  the  common  history7  of  an  Italian  city. 
It  is  sometimes  a  free  commonwealth,  sometimes  subject  to, 
or  claimed  by,  tbe  Patriarch  of  Aquileia  or  the  Republic  of 
Venice.  By'  the  treaty'  of  Turin  in  1381  the  independence 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Trieste  was  formally  acknowledged  by 
all  tbe  contending  powers.  Tbe  next  year  tbe  liberated  city  took 
the  seemingly  strange  step  of  submitting  itself  to  tbe  lordship  of 
a  foreign  prince.  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  he  who  died  at, 
Sempach,  was  received  by  a  solemn  act  as  Lord  of  Trieste,  and 
that  lordship  passed  on  to  the  Dukes,  Archdukes,  Kings,  and  Em¬ 
perors  of  his  house,  as  from  them  to  their  Lotharing-ian  successors. 
The  lordship  was  of  course  at  first  only'  au  overlordship,  and  the 
Council  and  Commons  of  Trieste  still  continued  to  act  as  a 
separate  commonwealth.  But  a  union  of  this  kind  is  one  of  those 
fatal  partnerships  between  the  stronger  and  the  weaker  which  can 
lead  only'  to  bondage.  Trieste,  Italian  in  speech,  has  ever  since 
remained  Austrian  in  allegiance,  save  during  the  chaos  of  the 
days  of  the  elder  Buonaparte.  Those  days  are  commemorated  by 
an  inscription  on  the  duomo,  which  tells  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  the  castle  by'  an  allied  force,  whose  name  of  “  Austro- 
Angli  ”  might  almost  suggest  some  unrecorded  tribe  in  our  own 
island; 

It  is  certainly  hard  to  conceive  a  building  more  uninviting 
without  than  the  cathedral  church  of  St.  Justus.  But  Socrates 
was  not  to  ho  judged  by  bis  outside,  neither  is  the  duomo  of 
Trieste.  A  broad  and  almost  shapeless  west  front  is  flanked  byr  a 
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low,  heavy  tower,  neither  standing-  detached  as  a  campanile,  as  it 
should  in  Italy,  nor  yet  worked  into  the  church  as  it  would  he  in 
England  or  Germany,  but  standing  forward  in  a  kind  of  Scotch 
fashion,  like  Dunkeld.  The  only  architectural  feature  seems  to 
be  a  large  wheel  window,  which  it  would  be  unfair  to  compare  to 
that  of  St.  Zeno.  But  the  next  moment  will  show,  built  in  at 
the  angle  of  the  church  and  the  tower,  a  noble  fluted  column  with 
its  half  defaced  Corinthian  capital,  which  is  enough  to  show  what 
has  been.  We  are  carried  back  to  Rome,  to  Sta.  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin  and  San  Niccolo  in  Carcere,  as  we  trace  out  in  the  lower 
stage  of  the  tower  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  which  has 
given  way  to  the  church  of  Justus.  Imbedded  in  its  walls  are 
pilasters,  columns,  and  their  basement,  showing  that  Jupiter  of 
Tcvgeste  must  have  lifted  up  his  pillared  portico  above  the  sea 
as  proudly  as  Aphrodite  of  the  Doric  Ankon.  Fragments 
of  entablatures,  trophies,  sepulchral  monuments,  are  built  up  in 
the  wall.  The  western  doorway  of  the  church  is  made  out  of 
a  huge  tomb  of  the  Barbii — a  gens  whom  we  do  not  elsewhere 
remember — deliberately  cut  in  two,  and  set  up  the  wrong  way. 
The  building  or  rebuilding  of  the  tower  in  1337  is  commemorated 
by  an  inscription  in  letters  of  that  date,  “  Gothic  ”  letters,  as  some 
call  them,  out  of  a  mutilated  part  of  which  the  earlier  Tergestine 
antiquaries  spelled  out  that  the  tower  was  rebuilt  in  556,  after  a 
destruction  by  the  Goths.  As  the  letters  ..LVM..  were  enough  to 
create  the  now  saint  Pkilumena,  the  letters  ..OT...  could  easily  be 
filled  up  into  “  a  Gothis  eversa  ” — quite  evidence  enough  to  lead  an 
Italian  to  lay  the  destroying  deeds  of  his  own  forefathers  on  the 
Gothic  preservers  of  the  works  of  the  elder  day. 

As  soon  as  we  pass  the  doorway  with  the  heads  of  the  Barbii  on 
either  side,  we  forget  the  wrongs  alike  of  Jupiter  and  of  the 
Goths.  The  wonderful  interior  of  the  double  basilica  opens  upon 
us.  The  first  feeling  is  simple  puzzledom.  A  nave  of  vast  width 
seems  to  be  flanked  by  two  ranges  of  columns  on  either  side, 
columns  varying  even  more  than  is  usual  in  their  height  and  in  the 
width  of  the  arches  which  they  support.  When  we  look  within 
the  two  lateral  ranges,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  each  ending  in 
an  apse  with  a  noble  mosaic  ;  we  are  surprised  to  find  the  southern 
range  interrupted  by  a  cupola.  This  last  phenomenon  will  perhaps 
help  us  to  the  explanation  of  the  whole  mystery.  The  church  is 
in  fact  two  basilicas  thrown  into  one.  When  they  were  distinct, 
they  must  have  stood  even  nearer  than  the  old  and  new  minsters 
at  Winchester  ;  indeed  a  plan  in  a  local  work  shows,  with  every 
probability,  their  walls  as  actually  touching  in  one  point.  The 
northern  church  was  a  basilica  of  the  ordinary  type,  made  up  of 
columns — some  of  them  of  very  fine  marble— put  together,  as  usual, 
without  much  regard  to  uniformity.  All  bear  Corinthian 
capitals  of  different  degrees  of  debasement,  and  all  carry  the 
Ravenna  stilt  in  a  rude  form  without  the  cross.  The  wall  rose 
high  above  the  arcade,  and  was  pierced  with  a  range  of  narrow 
clerestory  windows,  but  with  nothing  else  to  relieve  its  blankness. 
This  church  the  Tergestine  antiquaries  attribute,  but,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  without  any  direct  evidence,  to  the  reign  of  Theodosius. 
The  southern  church  is,  in  its  original  parts,  the  same  in  style  as 
the  northern,  but  it  is  much  smaller  and  quite  different  in  plan. 
It  was  a  small  cross  church,  with  a  central  cupola,  and  its  north 
transept  seems  to  have  touched  the  south  aisle  of  its  northern 
neighbour.  This  church — perhaps  on  the  strength  of  the  cupola, 
for  no  direct  evidence  seems  forthcoming — is  assigned  to  the  reign 
of  Justinian.  But  there  is  nothing  Byzantine  in  the  capitals; 
where  the  original  ones  remain,  they  are  of  the  same  rude  Corin¬ 
thian  character  as  those  in  the  northern  church,  with  the  same 
stilt,  and  under  the  cupola  with  a  bit  or  two  of  entablature  built  up 
again.  But  the  building  went  through  much  greater  changes  than 
the  northern  church  in  order  to  throw  the  two  into  one  whole. 
The  date  of  this  change  seems  to  be  fixed  by  a  consecration  re¬ 
corded  in  the  local  annals  in  1262.  The  south  aisle  of  the  northern 
church,  the  north  aisle  and  north  transept  of  the  southern  one,  were 
pulled  down,  and  the  space  which  they  had  covered  was  roofed 
in  to  form  the  nave  of  the  united  building,  while  both  the  earlier 
basilicas  sank  into  the  position  of  its  aisles.  To  the  northern 
church  this  involved  no  change  beyond  the  disappearance  of  its 
south  aisle  and  the  blocking  of  its  clerestory  ;  the  smaller  church 
to  the  south  had  to  suffer  far  more.  It  had  to  be  raised  and 
lengthened;  a  quadrangular  pier  on  the  south  side  marks  the 
original  length,  and  the  increase  of  height  of  course  destroys  the 
proper  position  of  the  cupola.  Then,  as  the  cupola  of  course  rested 
on  columns  with  wider  arches,  its  northern  arch  was  filled  up  with 
two  smaller  arches  and  an  inserted  column,  so  as  to  make  some¬ 
thing  like  a  continuous  range.  Still,  late  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
they  again  used  up  the  old  marble  columns  ;  but  they  now  used  a 
flat  capital,  by  which  the  change  of  this  time  may  be  distinguished 
from  the  genuine  basilican  work. 

Probably  no  church  anywhere  has  undergone  a  more  singular 
change  than  this.  It  is  so  puzzling  at  first  sight ;  but,  when  the 
key  is  once  caught,  the  signs  of  each  alteration  are  so  easily  seen. 
The  other  ancient  relic  at  Trieste  is  a  small  arch,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  triumphal  arch  and  not  a  city  gate,  as  it  is  equally 
finished  on  both  sides.  On  one  side  it  keeps  its  Corinthian 
pilasters ;  on  the  other  they  are  imbedded  in  a  house.  The  arch 
is  in  a  certain  sense  double ;  but  the  two  are  close  together  and 
touch  in  the  keystone.  The  clearly  Roman  date  of  this  arch  cannot 
be  doubted:  but  legends  connect  it  both  with  Charles  the  Great  and 
with  Richard  of  Poitou  and  of  England,  about  whom  Tergestine 
fancy  has  been  very  busy.  The  popular  name  of  the  arch  is  Arco 
llircardu. 

Such  are  all  the  remains  that  the  antiquary  will  find  in  Trieste ; 


not  much  in  point  of  number ;  but,  in  the  case  of  the  cluomo  at 
least,  of  surpassing  interest  in  its  own  way.  But  the  true  merit  of 
Trieste  is  not  in  anything  that  it  has  in  itself,  its  church,  its  arch, 
its  noble  site.  Placed  there  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  on  the  borders 
of  two  great  portions  of  the  Empire,  it  leads  to  the  land  which 
produced  that  line  of  famous  Illyrian  Emperors  who  for  a  while 
checked  the  advance  of  our  own  race  in  the  world’s  history,  and  it 
leads  specially  to  the  chosen  home  of  the  greatest  among  them.  The 
chief  glory  of  Trieste,  after  all,  is  that  it  is  the  way  to  Spalato. 


YOUNG-LADY  CHURCH  DECORATORS. 

“  rnUE  Church  was  tastefully  decorated  ....  by  the  skilful 

J-  hands  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  parish,  assisted  by  the 
Curate.”  This  statement,  resting  as  it  does  on  the  authority  of 
“  the  oldest  newspaper  in  the  United  Kingdom,”  may  be  accepted 
by  the  future  ecclesiastical  historian  as  a  genuine  record  of  fact ; 
and  as  our  venerable  contemporary  has  been  a  zealous  and  con¬ 
sistent  champion  of  the  Established  Church  since  the  days  of 
“  glorious,  pious,  and  immortal  memory,”  when  first  he  buckled  on 
his  armour,  he  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for  letting  his  orthodoxy 
get  the  better  of  his  chivalry,  and  for  honouring  the  “Curate” 
with  a  capital  letter  while  the  “young  ladies”  have  to  content 
themselves  with  small  type.  The  incident  itself  belongs  to  a 
distinctly  marked  historical  period  through  which  we  are  at 
present  passing.  Of  its  probable  course  or  possible  termination 
no  scientific  conjecture  can  as  yet  be  safely  hazarded.  The 
phenomenon  itself  is  due  to  what  is  called,  we  believe,  mathe¬ 
matically  a  composition  of  forces.  Young  ladies  and  curates 
being  brought  together,  the  resultant  is  church  decorations.  In 
the  absence  of  exact  data  it  is  impossible  to  fix  precisely  the 
first  appearance  of  the  phenomena  of  these  decorations  in  their 
present  form.  They  seem  to  have  become  visible  at  intervals 
under  cloudy  and  somewhat  tempestuous  atmospherical  conditions. 
But  the  evidence  afforded  by  a  recent  novel  enables  us  to  discover 
them  at  least  twenty-five  years  ago  in  the  exact  form  now  so  familiar 
to  our  experience ;  at  which  time  they  were  represented  as  of 
ordinary  occurrence,  and  already  of  some  standing  even  in  a  parish 
and  a  church  administered  in  the  sleepy  old  pluralistic  and 
non-resident  fashion  of  past  Hanoverian  days.  The  locality  is 
definitely  fixed  as  on  the  Northumbrian  sea-board ;  whence,  it 
may  be  concluded,  conditions  previously  unknown  elsewhere 
gradually  extended  themselves  throughout  the  kingdom,  just  as 
a  more  serious  visitation  had  done,  issuing  from  north-eastern 
seaports,  in  the  preceding  generation.  In  this  church,  too,  a 
painted  window  of  unknown  date  existed,  which  bore  the  figure  of 
St.  Monica,  and  was  made  to  open  ;  the  memories  of  mediaeval  art 
thus  harmoniously  blending  with  tbe  principles  of  sanitary  science 
at  a  time  when,  throughout  England  for  the  most  part,  the 
Puritans  had  made  short  work  with  the  one,  and  churchwardens 
had  not  found  out  the  other.  In  this  peaceful  spot,  where  still 
mankind  had  its  troubles,  and  serpents  lurked,  if  not  in  the  grass, 
yet  beneath  the  cushions  of  the  pews,  it  was  the  most  natural 
thing  in  the  world  that  a  touching  little  scene  should  create  itself, 
which  may  be  described  briefly  as  follows,  the  time  being  the 
Christmas  of  either  1849  or  1850: — The  Church  is  strewn  -with 
holly  wreaths,  crimson  cloth,  devices,  borders  of  ivy-leaves,  letters, 
and  litter  generally,  in  the  midst  of  which  wander  the  usual  young 
ladies,  including  the  bad  heroine  with  a  bruised  finger — an  ordinary 
casualty  of  the  nail  and  hammer  business — which  she  expects  some¬ 
body  to  kiss.  Her  disappointment  in  this  natural  expectation  leads 
up  to  the  disclosure  of  an  artistically  arranged  group  in  the  vestry 
whose  sense  of  calm  enjoyment  in  the  present,  intensified  by 
trustful  hope  in  a  not  far  distant  future,  is  charmingly  indicated 
by  the  brew  of  mulled  claret — a  luxury,  it  must  be  remembered, 
in  that  prse-Gladstonian  era — which  is  nearly  ready  on  the  fire. 
The  central  figure  of  the  group  is  of  course  the  Curate.  On  one 
side  is  the  good  angel  of  his  life ;  not  much  over  thirty,  it  is  true, 
but  mature  and  venerable  otherwise ;  while  to  his  left  stands  the 
“  queenly  ”  or  good  heroine,  who  is  nineteen,  and  whose  fair  face  is 
suffused  with  a  glow  “  not  caused  entirely  by  the  reflection  of  the 
vestry  fire,”  but  very  becoming  under  the  circumstances  ;  for  the 
Curate’s  hand  is  upon  her  shoulder,  and  the  bad  angel  is  standing 
visible  to  her  alone  in  the  half-open  doorway. 

All  this  rubbish  ntay  be  as  untrue  a  presentation  of  actual  life  as 
it  is  chronologically  incoherent  and  grotesque ;  but  after  all  it  is 
“  founded  on  facts  ”  now  existing,  as  all  young  people  and  most 
elderly  ones  are  tolerably  well  aware.  Pillars  are  lofty,  and  the 
keystone  of  a  middle-pointed  arch — which  must  of  necessity  be 
wreathed — rests  often  at  a  giddy  height  from  the  ground.  The 
work  of  fair  hands  is  resultless  and  incomplete,  and  a  long  day's 
labour  is  marred  and  thrown  away,  only  that  the  evening  comes 
and  brings  “  our  brothers  ”  home.  There  is  so  sweet  an  atmosphere 
of  domestic  harmony  and  of  the  mutual  helpfulness  of  strength  and 
grace  around  this  home-coming  of  “  our  brothers  ”  when  “  decora¬ 
tions  ”  are  about,  that  it  seems  hard  if  practical  and  unsympathetic 
fathers  break  the  charm,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  sometimes,  by  in¬ 
terposing  with  the  “  Mind  your  pronouns  ”  of  the  surly  old  Greek 
professor.  Instances  have  even  been  known  in  which  materialistic 
opinions  have  so  obscured  the  verities  of  high  art  as  to  find  ex¬ 
pression  in  the  harsh  domestic  law : — “  My  daughters  do  not  help 
in  decorations.  Flirting  may  be  all  very  well  in  its  way ;  but 
a  church  is  not  exactly  the  right  place  for  it,  I  think.'’  Such 
instances,  however,  are  rare ;  and,  on  the  whole,  no  domestic 
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hindrance  stands  in  the  way  of  the  British  maiden  as  she  seeks  to 
escape  all  risk  of  the  traditional  “  mischief  ”  attendant  on  “  idle 
hands,”  and  sets  her  “  hands  ”  instead  to  “  works  of  labour  and  of 
skill  ”  in  decorations,  “  with  the  assistance  of  the  Curate.”  But 
curates  are  scarce  ;  and  where  they  are  found  they  are  not  usually 
gregarious.  The  appearance  of  a  solitary  curate  may  correspond 
to  that  of  a  solitary  magpie,  and  he  may  he  only  the  harbinger  of 
sorrow.  He  is  seldom  eligible  ;  and  even  where  he  has  expecta¬ 
tions,  among  many  young  ladies  he  is  but  one.  lie  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  with  tolerable  certainty  to  carry  and  to  mount  the 
decorative  ladder ;  but  “our  brothers,”  even  though  they  may  be 
available,  too  often  prove  faithless,  are  wanting  in  the  proper 
sesthetic  reverence,  and  pronounce  the  ladder-carrying  process  a 
bore.  Female  ingenuity  is  accordingly  called  into  requisition  ;  and 
it  is  never  at  fault.  Brothers,  at  any  rate  in  the  country  and  in 
well-regulated  households,  may  be  depended  upon  to  come  to 
church  on  Sundays ;  and  brothers,  or  cousins,  who  are  included  in 
the  term,  may  probably  bring  a  certain  percentage  of  friends, 
especially  in  the  three  recognized  vacations,  at  Christmas,  Faster, 
and  “  the  Long.”  Then,  as  sermons  are  occasionally  dull,  as 
hymn-books  vary,  and  visitors  may  have  brought  the  wrong  one, 
or  none  at  all,  eyes  will  wander,  and  the  graceful  and  heart-subdu¬ 
ing  effect  of  flower  or  wreath,  of  fern  and  moss,  upon  lectern  or 
font,  window,  pulpit,  or  screen,  may  fix  the  desultory  gaze.  The 
eye  may  speak  to  the  soul,  and  the  soul  may  turn  from  the  church 
to  the  home  by  a  very  natural  transition  ;  for  does  not  the  “  altar  ” 

• — we  use  the  word  in  a  strictly  Protestant  and  authorized  sense — 
supply  the  middle  term  P  The  skilful  fingers  which  out  of  such 
simple  material  have  fashioned  such  forms  of  loveliness — what 
enchantments  might  they  not  work  even  on  the  dull  surroundings 
of  a  London  lodging,  or  on  the  commonplace  respectabilities  of  a 
suburban  villa !  But  whose  fingers  P  The  British  maiden  has  shown 
herself  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  replies  with  cheerful  alacrity, 

“  My  fingers,  of  course ;  didn’t  you  see  it  in  the  county  paper 
yesterday  ?  ”  Not  that  she  is  so  far  wanting  in  tact  as  to  put  her 
rejoinder  into  any  such  definite  phrase.  Her  eyes  are  bent  upon 
the  musical  lines  in  her  hymn-book  with  the  most  innocent  de¬ 
mureness.  She  never  glances  at  the  work  of  her  hands  in  wreath 
or  monogram,  or  snatches  a  furtive  survey  to  show  her  whether 
other  eyes  are  bent  upon  it.  She  has  woven  her  snares,  she  has 
laid  her  guiding  lines,  and  she  bides  her  time.  Is  it  not  written 
inJournal  and  Herald  and  Chronicle — she  does  not  lift  her  thoughts 
to  the  Guardian,  and  doubts  indeed  whether  it  would  pay— that 

“  the  decoration  of  the  font  had  been  entrusted  to  Miss  A - ,  and 

that  of  the  lectern  to  Miss  B  — ,  while  the  graceful  wreathing 

of  the  pulpit  was  due  to  the  taste  of  Miss  C - ,  and  the 

lovely  effect  of  the  windows  in  the  south  aisle  reflected  the  highest 
credit  on  the  artistic  perceptions  of  the  Misses  Constance  and  Ellen 
D - ■  and  so  on  through  all  the  architectural  index  of  the  build¬ 

ing  and  its  accessories  ?  She  smiles  with  a  quiet  consciousness  of 
superiority  at  the  clumsy  tactics  of  her  ancestress  in  the  days  of 
Queen  Anne.  Mistress  Jenny  Simper  weakly  submitted  to  be 
checkmated  by  the  parish  clerk  in  her  designs  upon  Sir  Anthony 
Love  ;  but  her  descendant  in  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria  finds  no 
need  of  the  counsel  of  the  Spectator ;  she  has  superseded  Mr.  Francis 
Sternhold ;  she  has  taken  into  her  own  hands  the  disposal  of  the 
“  greens,”  and  if  by  chance  she  has  failed  in  her  original  plan  for 
making  Sir  Anthony  her  slave  in  their  arrangement,  she  relies  on 
her  own  skilful  hands  to  twine  them  into  so  many  snares  for  his 
ultimate  capture.  She  watches  the  signs  of  the  times,  and  takes 
care  to  let  slip  no  opportunity  which  they  may  give  for  carry¬ 
ing  out  her  purpose.  With  this  view  she  has  availed  herself  with 
an  eager  providence  of  the  opening  which  in  recent  years  the 
Harvest  Festival  has  been  found  to  afford.  Christmas  •  was  in 
her  hands  by  universal  tradition,  and  Easter  and  Whitsuntide 
had  their  local  customs  of  decorative  observance  which  it  was  easy 
to  adopt  and  extend ;  but  in  the  long  monotonous  course  of  the 
Sundays  after  Trinity  there  was  no  practicable  break  or  opening 
for  festal  decoration  apparent  till  the  parochial  Harvest-home 
celebration  burst  into  being  under  the  shelter  of  the  Malvern  Hills, 
and  Bull  Court  succeeded  where  Henry  VIII.  with  Convocation 
at  his  back  had  failed,  in  establishing  a  great  ecclesiastical  festival 
throughout  the  realm  about  the  beginning  of  October.  The  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  occasion  are  obvious,  and  the  modern  young  lady 
rises  to  them.  The  Long  Vacation,  in  its  dying  light,  has  still  at  that 
season  some  days  to  run ;  the  general  holiday-time  for  busy  men  is 
not  over,  and  the  inconvenient  bov-world  is  safely  back  at  school. 
No  wonder  that  she  is  encouraged  to  put  forth  all  her  energies, 

“  assisted  ”  as  they  are  “  by  the  Curate  ”  and  sustained  by  the 
county  paper.  Yet  it  would  be  doing  her  a  grievous  injustice  to 
associate  her  zeal  for  decorations  with  merely  personal  and  selfish 
ends.  She  brightens  her  neighbourhood  with  her  pretty  handi  work 
just  as  she  does  by  looking  nice  herself,  whatever  may  be  in  either 
case  her  immediate  aim.  Her  beneficent  energy  brings  gladness  to 
the  heart  even  of  that  type  of  resourceless  poverty,  the  church 
mouse.  Formerly,  his  one  festival  season  in  the  year  was  at 
Christmas,  when  his  little  heaps  of  seeds  and  skins  hidden  away  in 
dark  corners  of  pews  or  obscure  recesses  of  a  three-decker  told  of 
the  miserly  care  with  which  he  tried  to  make  his  store  of  berries 
last.  Now  he  rejoices  in  autumn  also  with  his  kinsfolk  of  the 
barn.  “  I  don’t  rightly  think  as  them  be  mice,  sir,”  was  the 
utterance,  after  grave  thought,  of  an  ancient  parish  clerk  to  the 
new  rector  from  London,  perplexed  bv  certain  traces  of  intruders  I 
(which  turned  out  to  be  bats)  ;  “  for  why,  the  mice  ben’t  used  to 
come  till  after  the  harvest  thanksgiving,  but  they  always  comes 
then.” 


It  may  be  objected  that  the  decorating  handmaidens  of  the 
Anglican  establishment,  in  carrying  out  the  principle  of  the  division 
of  labour  as  we  have  above  described,  are  in  fact  advertising  the 
treasures  of  their  skilful  hands,  if  not  of  some  disposable  hearts 
as  well.  Certainly  the  periodical  hail  of  paragraphs  in  local  papers 
may  be  thus  unkindly  represented,  and  pulpit,  font,  or  lectern, 
with  Miss  A.’s  and  Miss  B.'s  respective  “  windows  in  the  chancel,” 
may  assume  the  character  of  the  stalls  in  a  charity  bazaar,  each 
with  its  bright  owner  presiding  for  the  fascination  and  entangle¬ 
ment  of  passers-by.  Perhaps,  too,  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of 
the  fair  stall-keepers  may  be  attributed  to  their  ecclesiastical  sisters, 
as  a  greater  or  smaller  meed  of  public  admiration  may  be  awarded 
to  one  or  another  portion  of  their  work.  And  perhaps,  therefore, 
it  might  be  just  as  well  if  their  names  did  not  appear  in  the  papers. 
The  peculiar  share  of  each  labourer  might  indeed  be  whispered  in 
confidence  to  specially  favoured  friends,  and  the  faded  decoration 
might  thus  come  to  be  treasured  as  a  priceless  relic,  instead  of  being 
ruthlessly  consigned  to  the  fire  or  the  dustman.  The  “  old  songs  ” 
might  live  again  with  new  meanings.  “  Give  that  Wreath  to  Me 
when  the  Roses  Die  ”  would  adapt  itself  in  a  charming  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  ascetic  and  the  tender  to  the  wreath  of  holly  worn 
next  the  heart,  as  it  united  the  constant  memorial  of  an  unalterable 
devotion  with  the  practical  discipline  of  a  hair-shirt. 


UNIVERSITY  DISCIPLINE. 

THERE  has  been  a  great  disturbance  at  Cambridge.  The 
Mayor  has  been  insulted ;  the  harmony  between  the  town  and 
the  University  has  been  disturbed ;  the  local  papers  are  full  of  in¬ 
dignant  letters ;  and  virtuous  correspondents  are  beginning  to 
inquire  whether  our  civilization  is  not  a  failure,  and  the  Caucasian 
pretty  nearly  “  played  out.”  The  hubbub  has  been  produced  by  a 
very  simple  cause.  A  number  of  undergraduates  were  involved  in 
a  disgraceful  disturbance  at  a  promenade  concert.  When  they 
were  brought  before  the  magistrates  there  was  the  usual  conflict 
of  evidence.  No  two  units  of  an  excited  crowd  will  ever  give  the 
same  narrative  of  events,  even  if  they  intend  to  be  perfectly  candid 
and  impartial.  According  to  one  set  of  witnesses  the  undergradu¬ 
ates  began  dancing,  or,  as  it  is  elegantly  expressed,  “jigging 
about  ”  ;  they  grew  more  and  more  noisy ;  frightened  ladies,  used 
bad  language,  pushed  and  struggled,  resisted  the  police,  and  gener¬ 
ally  behaved  like  a  pack  of  drunken  schoolboys.  Other  witnesses 
averred  that  a  little  pressure  was  caused  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  ;  that,  if  a  little  playful  badinage  and  some 
partial  confusion  ensued,  everything  might  have  ended  peaceably 
except  for  the  police.  These  officials  appear  to  have  arbitrarily 
seized  a  number  of  unoffending  youths,  each  of  whom  had  been 
behaving  with  the  grace  of  a  Chesterfield,  and  was  known  to  his 
tutor  as  a  model  of  orderly  and  inoffensive  conduct.  If  any  persons 
forgot  themselves,  it  was  either  the  police  or  some  one  who  unfor¬ 
tunately  escaped  detection.  There  is  nothing  at  all  surprising  in 
the  difference  between  these  accounts.  The  magistrates,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  decision,  considered  that  on  the  whole  the  first 
set  of  witnesses  came  nearest  to  the  truth.  They  fined  several  young 
gentlemen,  and  held  out  suggestions  of  more  severe  penalties  on  some 
future  occasion.  W e  may  perhaps  take  it  for  granted  that  somebody 
did  something  disgraceful.  If  the  audience  at  the  promenade  con¬ 
cert  had  really  been  composed  of  model  young  gentlemen,  a  little 
pressure  or  confusion  would  not  have  set  up  a  riot.  No  large 
party  has  ever  been  given  in  London,  within  our  experience  at 
least,  at  which  some  confusion  or  pressure  has  not  taken  place. 
But,  as  a  rule,  when  the  society  is  composed  of  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  it  is  not  found  necessary  to  send  for  the  police.  Moreover, 
under  any  circumstances,  the  Mayor’s  windows  ought  not  to  have 
been  broken.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at 
the  indignation  which  has  been  excited  ;  and  we  are  glad  to  hear 
that  a  considerable  number  of  undergraduates  were  sufficiently 
alive  to  the  discredit  inflicted  upon  their  body  to  volunteer  assist¬ 
ance  towards  keeping  the  peace. 

And  now  we  might  take  up  our  parable,  and  denounce  the 
Universities  as  seminaries  of  gross  disorder  produced  by  lax 
discipline.  There  have,  in  fact,  been  some  awkward  symptoms 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  absurd  disturbances  which  have 
been  allowed  to  interrupt  University  ceremonials  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  ought,  to  our  thinking,  to  have  been  put  down 
more  vigorously.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  make  a  list  of 
undergraduate  offences  to  justify  the  inference  that  everything  is 
growing  worse.  We  are  not  inclined  to  do  so,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  never  has  been  a  time  at  which  such  a  list 
might  not  have  been  made  out.  The  complaints  about  disorders 
at  the  Universities  are  like  the  complaints  about  female  extrava¬ 
gance  in  dress,  or  the  growing  independence  of  domestic  servants, 
or  the  increasing  luxury  of  the  age ;  they  have  been  going  on 
ever  since  the  Universities  were  founded,  and  probably  com¬ 
plaints  of  a  similar  character  were  current  about  the  rising 
generation  from  a  much  earlier  period.  We  are  really  not 
in  a  position  to  say  whether  young  men  are  just  now 
rather  better  or  rather  worse  than  usual.  We  have  observed 
that  two  remarks  are  generally  made  by  elderly  gentlemen 
who  visit  the  scenes  of  their  youth.  One  is  that  the  morals  of 
the  j'oung  men  are  improved,  the  other  that  the  discipline 
is  relaxed.  Some  inferences  might  be  drawn  if  we  could  believe 
that  these  statements  represented  real  observations.  Unluckily, 
there  is  an  easier  explanation.  A  middle-aged  person  fancies  that 
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the  rising  generation  is  better  than  his  own  because  he  forgets 
that,  when  he  was  himself  young,  he  did  not  confide  his  own 
weaknesses  or  those  of  his  friends  to  middle-aged  persons.  The 
impression  about  discipline  is  partly  explicable  on.  a  similar  prin¬ 
ciple.  When  we  have  grown  to  be  old  fogies,  we  are  shocked  by 
manners  and  customs  which  seemed  natural  in  our  youth.  Be¬ 
cause  we  were  not  scandalized,  we  assume  that  there  was  no 
scandal.  It  is  true  that  these  illusions  should  in  some  degree 
correct  each  other ;  but  the  human  mind  is  not  logical.  But, 
without  going  into  the  philosophy  of  the  illusions,  we  notice  them 
only  to  observe  that  most  people's  guesses  as  to  the  improvement 
or  deterioration  of  mankind  are  generally  unsatisfactory  in  the 
highest  degree.  A  single  instance  of  misbehaviour  can  only  prove 
that  the  world  is  not  yet  perfect,  which  nobody  supposes ;  and  to 
know  whether  a  dozen  such  instances  prove  deterioration  we 
should  have  to  go  into  very  doubtful  statistics  or  appeal  to  very 
uncertain  recollections.  A  man’s  memory  of  the  place  in  which 
he  spent  his  youth  is  untrustworthy  beyond  calculation,  and  most 
dogmatic  assertions  about  tbe  state  of  Universities  rest  upon  such 
memories. 

We  shall  be  content,  therefore,  with  a  much  simpler  moral. 
Tbe  disturbance  at  Cambridge  proves  the  existence  of  a  certain 
amount  of  rowdyism.  Whether  there  is  more  or  less  than  formerly 
we  need  not  inquire.  Whatever  is  tbe  amount,  it  ought 
to  be  put  down ;  and,  further,  nothing  is  really  easier 
than  to  put  it  down.  A  very  little  common  sense  and  energ'v 
on  tbe  part  of  tbe  authorities  should  be  amply  sufficient 
to  keep  their  interesting  charges  in  decent  order.  An  under¬ 
graduate  is  generally  the  most  manageable  of  human  beings  ;  and 
for  very  simple  reasons.  The  fines  inflicted  by  the  magistrates  may 
not  be  very  serious  to  lads  who  are  presumably  pretty  well  off; 
but  there  are  other  penalties  which  are  more  dreaded  and  easily 
applied.  A  young  man  knows,  when  he  is  tolerably  sober,  that 
his  whole  career  is  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  authorities. 
Rustication  and  expulsion  are  very  serious  evils,  and  he  is  rather 
disposed  to  exaggerate  than  to  under-estimate  their  importance. 
The  proverbial  senior  wrangler  who  feared  to  go  to  a  London 
theatre  for  fear  of  causing  a  dangerous  crush  of  sightseers  repre¬ 
sents  a  conceivable  exaggeration  of  the  normal  state  of  mind.  The 
disgrace  of  a  college  punishment  is  supposed  to  he  equivalent  to 
censure  in  the  eyes  of  an  attentive  universe.  The  authorities  have 
therefore  a  weapon  at  their  disposal  which  is  perfectly  effective 
whenever  they  can  make  up  their  minds  to  use  it.  There  will 
always  he  a  certain  number  of  ringleaders  in  all  varieties  of  mis¬ 
chief  whose  removal  will  ensure  the  preservation  of  a  decent 
amount  of  order.  The  art  of  governing  a  school  or  college  is 
simply  the  art  of  getting  rid  of  the  discordant  elements.  They  may 
he  removed  on  occasion  of  some  distinct  offence  ;  or  their  passage 
to  a  different  sphere  may  he  dexterously  smoothed  by  judicious 
appeals  to  parental  authority.  The  existence  of  any  disorder  worse 
than  a  mere  occasional  outbreak  of  animal  spirits  is  a  proof  that  this 
pruning  has  not  been  carried  out  with  sufficient  energy.  Of  course 
a  tutor  is  apt  to  he  good-natured.  In  any  given  disturbance  it  is 
a  general  rule  that  some  innocent  youth  comes  to  the  surface.  The 
worst  offender  is  clever  enough  to  hide  himself.  The  particular 
lads  who  fell  into  the  clutches  of  the  police  on  the  recent  occasion 
were  very  probably  not  the  worst ;  and,  from  the  reports,  some 
of  them  seem  to  have  been  mere  schoolboys  making  an  injudi¬ 
cious  use  of  their  first  term  of  emancipation  from  terrors  of 
the  rod.  W  hat  notice  should  he  taken  of  such  offences  in 
any  given  case  is  necessarily  a  matter  to  he  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  authorities.  Only  they  should  remember  that 
anything  like  a  continuance  of  the  spirit  displayed  would  clearly 
indicate  that  they  are  incapable  of  discharging  their  most  obvious 
duties.  That  in  a  body  of  many  hundred  undergraduates  there 
should  he  a  dozen  or  two  capable  of  taking  leave  of  the  ordinary 
decencies  of  behaviour  is  not  amazing;  hut  it  would  be  a  more 
serious  matter  if  it  should  appear  that  such  vagaries  had  not  been 
rigorously  repressed. 

Another  question  seems  to  he  suggested  by  a  recent  notice  of 
the  Oxford  authorities.  Young  men,  it  seems,  are  to  bo  forbidden 
under  very  severe  penalties  from  attending  horse-races.  Admitting 
that  a  University  student  may  spend  his  time  better  than  in  fre¬ 
quenting  horse-races  as  at  present  conducted,  we  cannot  feel  clear 
that  such  a  regulation  is  judicious.  It  looks  rather  like  a  rebound 
from  the  excessive  respect  for  athletic  sports  which  was  popular  a 
short  time  ago.  The  authorities  were  condemned  for  stimulating 
the  taste  1'or  rowing;  they  wish  to  prove  their  virtue  by  putting- 
down  a  taste  for  horse-racing.  We  cannot  say  whether  any  special 
justification  can  he  alleged  for  such  a  rule  ;  but  it  appears  at  first 
sight  to  imply  neglect  of  some  obvious  principles.  After  all,  dis¬ 
cipline  can  only  go  a  certain  way  at  places  like  the  Universities. 
If  a  lad  chooses  to  he  immoral  in  his  conduct,  the  authorities 
cannot  prevent  him.  They  may  set  him  good  examples  and  preach 
him  good  sermons ;  they  may  make  the  place  uncomfortable  for 
him  if  he  is  idle  or  vicious;  and  may  get  rid  of  those  who 
exercise  an  evil  influence.  But  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a 
youth  who  wishes  to  bet  or  drink  will  be  prevented  from  gratify¬ 
ing  his  tastes  by  any  such  disciplinary  measures  as  can  he  really 
carried  out.  To  prohibit  one  mode  of  indulgence  is  generally  to 
encourage  others  less  conspicuous  and  equally  injurious.  The 
general  rule  should  therefore  he  to  allow  any  conduct  not  in  itself 
immoral  or  indecorous,  and  to  reserve  severe  punishments 
for  cases  of  unquestionable  vice.  The  attempt  to  proscribe 
a  particular  amusement  which  may  he  innocent  because  it  may 
also  lead  to  vice  is  sensible  enough  iu  the  case  of  a  school,  where 


it  can  he  systematically  carried  out.  But  the  liberty  of  a  Univer¬ 
sity  is  necessarily,  and  rightly,  so  great  that  any  such  regulation 
generally  defeats  itself.  Horse-racing  has  scared}-  become  so  dis¬ 
reputable  that  severe  penalties  for  attendance  at  a  race  will  he  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  opinion.  When  the  fathers  and  brothers  of  young 
men  are  constantly  indulging  in  a  practice  without  reproach,  the 
moral  sense  of  the  young  men  themselves  will  not  confirm  the 
prohibition  of  the  authorities.  Y7ou  cannot  prevent  a  man  from 
drinking  or  gambling,  though  you  may  punish  excess  in  either 
case ;  and  it  seems  rather  unreasonable  to  forbid  absolutely 
another  practice  not  in  itself  more  immoral.  Such  one-sided 
virtue  is  apt  to  provoke  more  hypocrisy  and  shuffling  than  it  is 
worth. 


THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  MONK. 

f|IIIERE  are  few  corners  of  England  which  have  not  their 
A-  birthplaces  and  their  associations  connecting  them  with  the 
work  and  the  history  of  the  hustling  world.  But  not  many 
are  so  fortunate  in  this  respect  as  the  old-world  town  of 
Torrington,  where  the  Devonshire  Association— one  of  those  county 
archaeological  and  scientific  societies  which  are  doing  so 
much  good  service — held  its  last  annual  meeting.  Torrington 
is  rich  in  memories  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  whose  sister  was 
married  and  lived  there ;  and  within  a  very  short  distance  is  the 
early  home  of  General  Monk,  the  fortunate  Duke  of  Albemarle. 
The  family  of  Monk  had  long  been  connected  with  the  place ;  and 
after  the  Restoration  the  new-made  Duke  rebuilt  their  mansion, 
the  relics  and  situation  of  which  are  of  considerable  interest. 

Unlike  the  majority  of  Devonshire  towns,  which  for  the  most 
part  affect  valleys,  Torrington  stands  on  a  hill-top ;  and  a  steep 
hank,  partly  perhaps  scarped  by  art,  descends  sharply  from  the 
Castle  mound  towards  the  river  Torridge.  The  history  of  the 
Castle  (of  which  nothing  hut  earthworks  remains)  does  not  reacli 
further  hack  than  the  fourteenth  century ;  hut  the  site  may  very 
well  represent  a  much  earlier  stronghold.  The  beauty  of  the  view 
from  this  high  ground,  and  the  charm  of  all  the  surrounding 
country,  have  had  their  attractions  for  more  than  one  great  artist  } . 
and  Sir  Joshua  himself,  on  one  of  his  visits  to  his  brother-in-law 
Mr.  Palmer,  painted,  to  fill  the  panel  of  a  mantelpiece,  a  long, 
shallow  landscape,  the  subject  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
found  close  at  hand.  This  picture  has  unhappily  disappeared.  It 
was  removed  some  fifty  years  ago,  “  because  it  was  too 
dark  ” ;  hut  the  room  for  which  it  was  painted,  and  the  rest 
of  the  house,  remain  in  very  nearly  the  same  condition  as- 
in  the  days  of  Sir  Joshua.  The  house  is  of  red  brick,  with, 
carved  pilasters  alung  the  front,  and  urns  of  white  stone  on 
either  side  of  the  entrance.  There  is  a  fine  oaken  staircase ;  and 
the  “great  parlour,”  as  it  is  still  called,  retains  its  panelling  and 
its  moulded  ceiling,  and  takes  us  so  completely  hack  to  the  last, 
century  that  it  is  easy  to  repeople  it  wiili  the  well-known  forms  of 
the  great  artist  and  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  accompanied  him  on  one- 
of  his  Western  expeditions,  and  then  spent  three  days  at  Torring¬ 
ton.  The  Doctor  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  greater  lion 
of  the  two  ;  and  all  the  neighbourhood  was  assembled  iu  the  great 
parlour  to  admire  him.  Among  them  (we  have  the  story  from  a 
friend,  who  received  it  in  turn  from  a  lady  who  was  herself  pre¬ 
sent,  then  a  young  girl,  at  the  scene)  came  the  schoolmaster  of 
Torrington,  a  certain  Mr.  Whickey.  Johnson,  as  this  worthy 
entered,  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard,  “  Whickey  P — 
Dicky — Snickey — I  don't  like  the  name,  I  don't  like  the  name” ;  and 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  unfortunate  pedagogue  did  not  find 
himself  altogether  at  his  ease.  A  visitor  at  Torrington  early  in 
the  present  century  declared  that  “  all  the  ladies  were  nieces  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  all  were  deaf.”  This  was  something  of 
an  exaggeration  ;  but  the  place  is  undoubtedly  pervaded  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  aroma  of  Reynolds.  Among  other  family  portraits  here  is 
one  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Palmer,  which  is  noticeable  for  the  very 
strong  likeness  of  its  subject  to  the  painter  himself. 

Thomas  Monk,  the  elder  brother  of  George  the  famous  General, 
remained  in  Devonshire  during  the  troubles  of  the  Civil  War.  As 
the  head  of  an  ancient  family  he  was  of  course  compelled 
to  take  arms  ;  hut  it  does  not  appear  that  he  served  out 
of  his  own  district,  although,  he  had  his  share  in  the 
fighting  and  turmoil  with  which  that  was  visited.  The  parish 
registers  for  1644  and  1645,  during  which  years  the  troops  on 
either  side  were  busy  in  and  about  Torrington,  contain  numerous 
entries  which  show  how  entirely  insecure  all  that  part  of  the 
country  was,  long  before  the  arrival  of  Fairfax  and  his  attack  on 
the  town.  Thus  one  Humphrey  Vanstone  was  “skott  by  one  of 
the  Barstaple  troopers  as  he  was  coming  to  church  on  a  Sunday  at 
forenoon  prayer  ”  ;  and  an  entry  which  more  immediately  concerns 
us  records  the  burial  on  the  10th  of  July,  1644,  of  “Thomas 
Moncke,  gent.,  lieutenant  to  Colonell  Thomas  Moncke,  of  Pode- 
ridge,  Esq. — he  heeing  slaine  in  South  Streete  the  ixth  day,  about 
12  a  clocke  att  night  by  somme  of  his  owue  company  by  means  of 
some  misprision  of  the  word  given.”  This  Thomas  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  squire  of  Potkeridge — (the  “  d  ”  in  the  entry  must  surely 
he  a  relic  of  the  vanished  “  Thorn,”  of  which  it  retains  the  form) 
— and  there  was  much  reason  for  believing  that  the  “  misprision  ” 
was  intentional,  and  that  his  death  was  hardly  the  result  of 
accident.  Lord  Hopton’s  troops  were  then  assembling  in  and 
around  Torrington ;  and  some  months  later,  on  the  night  of 
February  15,  1645,  Fairfax  arrived  with  his  army  before  the  place, 
and  one  of  the  hottest  actions  occurred  that  had  been  known  in 
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the  West.  The  Royalists,  desperately  fighting,  were  driven  through 
the  narrow  streets,  and  down  the  steep  roads  to  the  bridges.  Their 
foot  were  completely  scattered,  and  their  horse  tied  toward  Corn¬ 
wall  in  great  confusion.  That  the  assault  was  made  at  night  and 
in  the  dark  was  accidental ;  hut  the  unexpected  onset  was  all 
in  favour  of  Fairfax.  Lord  llopton  had  stored  his  magazine 
of  powder  in  the  church,  and  many  of  the  prisoners  taken  by 
Fairfax  were  placed  there  also  for  safety.  In  the  midst 
of  the  tumult,  and  while  the  Royalist  troops  were  still  rush¬ 
ing  toward  the  river,  the  church  was  blown  up,  by  whom, 
or  with  what  object,  is  not  certain.  Joshua  Sprigg,  the  chap¬ 
lain  of  Fairfax,  asserts  that  it  was  “  fired  by  a  desperate  villain, 
one  Watts,  whom  the  enemy  had  hired  with  thirty  pounds  for 
that  purpose  ” ;  hut  under  ail  the  circumstances  the  destruction 
may  very  well  have  been  accidental.  Fairfax  himself  narrowly 
escaped,  “there  falling  a  weh  of  lead  with  all  its  force,  which 
killed  the  horse  of  one  Master  Rhoads  of  the  lifeguard,  who  was 
thereon,  next  to  the  general  in  the  street,  hut  doiug  neither  him 
nor  the  general  any  hurt.”  A  certain  John  Heydon,  “  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,”  who  preached  and  published  a  discourse  of  miraculous 
length  on  this  “  wonderful  preservation  of  his  Excellency,”  records 
in  his  preface  a  still  more  remarkable  wonder.  When,  he  says, 
“  the  publick  place  of  God's  worship  was  blown  up  by  a  hellish 
plot  .  .  .  there  fell  out  by  Divine  Providence  that  which  we 
look  upon  as  mira  non  mirahilia,  nameljr,  though  both  the  hooks  of 
Common  Prayer  were  blown  up  or  burnt,  yet  the  blessed  Bible  was 
preserved,  and  not  obliterated,  although  it  were  blown  away.” 
Most  of  the  prisoners  in  the  church  (their  number  is  said  to  have 
been  two  hundred)  were  killed,  and  sixty-three  “  souldyers,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  register,  were  buried  during  the  six  following  days. 
But  these  may  have  been  wounded  or  killed  in  the  tight.  The  de¬ 
struction  of  the  church  was  so  great  that  the  prisoners  seem  to 
have  disappeared  altogether.  The  building  remained  in  a  shattered 
and  patched  condition  until  the  last  few  years,  but  has  now  been 
well  and  thoroughly  restored.  In  clearing  away  some  of  the 
ruined  stone-work  portions  of  powder  were  found,  of  course  in  a 
dead  condition,  hut  relics,  beyond  all  doubt,  of  the  “  magazine  of 
■eighty  barrels  ”  which  did  so  much  mischief. 

“  Colonell  Thomas  Moncke,”  of  Potheridge,  was  a  Royalist ;  but 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  account  of  this  assault  on  Torring- 
■ton.  If  he  were  present  he  must  have  been  driven  westward  with 
the  rest  of  Hopton's  troops,  and  at  any  rate  the  old  home  of  his 
race  must  have  been  open  to  attack  and  plunder  during  the  many 
days  that  Fairfax  and  his  army  remained  in  full  possession  of 
the  neighbourhood.  The  family  of  Monk  had  been  settled  at 
Potheridge  at  least  since  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  when  Hugh  le 
Moyne  appears  as  owner  of  the  place.  Ilia  descendants  continued, 
without  a  break,  to  Sir  Thomas,  father  of  the  General.  This  Sir 
Thomas  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Smyth  of 
Exeter,  by  his  first  wife.  Sir  Seville  Grenville,  the  flower  of 
Western  loyalty,  and  one  of  the  “  four  wheels  of  Charles's  wain,” 
married  Grace,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Smyth  by  his  second  wife. 
Thus  the  Monks  and  the  Grenvilles  were  nearly  connected  ;  and  in 
1625  the  youth  who  was  to  become  the  restorer  of  the  monarchy, 
not  yet  quite  seventeen,  began  his  career  in  arms  as  a  volunteer 
under  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  then  at  Plymouth,  and  just  setting 
•out  with  Lord  Wimbledon  on  the  expedition  against  Spain. 
George  Monk  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  was  horn  at 
Potheridge,  December  6,  1608.  For  some  reason  which  does  not 
appear,  he  was  taken  within  a  day  or  two  of  his  birth  to  a  house 
belonging  to  the  Monks  in  the  parish  of  Landcross  near  Bideford. 
In  the  church  of  that  parish  he  was  baptized  on  the  1 1  th  of 
December,  as  is  attested  by  an  entry  in  the  register.  Potheridge, 
however,  remained  the  chief  seat  of  the  Monks ;  and  it  was  among 
the  woods  that  still  surround  it,  and  over  the  heaths  that  then 
Stretched  away  at  no  great  distance,  that  George  Monk  acquired 
•one,  and  that  not  the  least  important,  part  of  his  education,  which, 
Clarendon  asserts  somewhat  spitefully,  “  was  only  Dutch  and 
Devonshire.”  Like  most  West-country  folk,  he  was  deeply  attached 
to  these  scenes  of  his  early  wanderings  ;  how  deeply  he  showed 
when,  after  he  had  become  a  duke  and  a  great  courtier,  he  “  set  up 
the  staff  of  his  rest  ”  at  Potheridge,  and  rebuilt  the  old  house  with 
great  splendour. 

Potheridge — whether  the  name  is  to  be  interpreted  “  upon  the 
ridge,”  as  Bideford  i3  “by  the  ford,”  is  uncertain — stands  on  high 
ground  about  five  miles  south  of  Torrington.  The  “  ridge  ’  is  in 
effect  a  broad  promontory,  round  which  the  river  Torridge  winds 
on  three  sides.  The  slopes  which  fall  away  to  the  water  are 
-covered  with  thick  wood — the  great  feature  of  all  this  part 
of  the  country — where,  as  you  climb  the  long,  steep  hills, 
valley  after  valley  opens  into  the  far  distance,  with  wooded  spurs 
projecting  at  intervals  over  the  clear,  brown  river.  The  house,  in 
a  manner  very  unusual  in  Devonshire,  is  placed  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  ground,  and  commands,  or  at  least  would  have  commanded 
if  in  its  high  estate  it  had  not  been  shut  in  by  lofty  walls,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  view  of  the  whole  northern  side  of  Dartmoor.  A  long 
range  of  tors  and  hill  crests,  with  Cosdon  at  one  end  and  the 
heights  above  Lydford  at  the  other,  reflect  every  change  in  the 
.sky  above  them,  and  lift  themselves  beyond  a  tossed  foreground  of 
open  fields  and  furzy  commons.  Altogether  the  situation  is  such 
a  one,  with  its  pleasant  home  scenes  and  its  grand  distant  view,  as 
might  well  burn  its  attractions  deeply  into  the  heart  of  a  son  of 
the  house.  The  old  estate  of  the  Monks  was  not  large,  at  least 
according  to  modern  ideas.  It  did  not  include  much  more  than 
seven  hundred  acres  ;  hut  this  was  quite  enough  for  the  thorough 


enjoyment  of  such  a  vie  de  chateau  as  was  affected,  before  the  Civil 
War,  by  the  principal  squires  of  the  West.  The  bowling-green  lay 
close  under  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  warren  was  not  far  off; 
and  a  deer  park  extended  over  much  of  the  higher  ground,  with 
alleys  and  ridings  through  the  woods  that  reached  quite  to  the 
river. 

Either  the  expenses  of  the  war  or  the  costs  of  a  large  family 
had  greatly  reduced  the  resources  of  the  Monks  before  the 
Restoration.  Whether  Colonel  Monk,  the  elder  brother  of 
George,  was  dead  at  this  time  we  do  not  know;  hut  George 
Monk,  created  Earl  of  Torrington  and  Duke  of  Albemarle  in 
1660,  restored  the  fortunes  of  his  family,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  Potheridge.  He  rebuilt  the  house  from  the  foundations. 
The  plan  was  a  centre  with  projecting  wings,  all  built  of  the 
local  slone,  and  with  considerable  enrichment.  There  was  a  chapel 
in  ono  wing,  and  a  great  hall  in  the  centre.  High  walls  inclosed 
the  whole  within  a  sort  of  courtyard,  along  one  side  of  which, 
after  the  usual  fashion  of  the  day,  extended  a  long  and  stately 
range  of  stabling.  The  house  was  not  completely  finished  until 
1672,  three  years  after  the  death  of  its  rebuilder,  who  died 
January  4,  1669.  Monk  himself  had  received  grants  of  other 
houses  and  of  broader  lands ;  but  there  were  none  to  which  he 
turned  so  willingly  as  to  Potheridge,  remote  as  it  is.  He  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  lands  and  titles  by  his  only  son  Christopher,  with  whom 
this  ancient  family  became  extinct  in  1687.  llis  Duchess  sur¬ 
vived  until  1734,  and  occasionally  visited  Potheridge.  After  her 
death  the  greater  part  of  the  house  was  pulled  down.  The  chapel 
remained,  hut  in  a  ruinous  state,  until  1770.  One  wing,  and  the 
range  of  stables,  are  all  that  now  exist  to  show  how  fondly  Monk 
set  himself  to  “  repair  the  waste  places  ”  of  his  house.  It  was  a 
brief  splendour ;  and  it  is  curious  that  the  old  Cornish  mansion  of 
the  Grenvilles,  at  Stow,  in  the  parish  of  Kilkhampton,  rose  about 
the  same  time  into  a  magnificence  which  was  equally  shortlived. 
Stow  was  rebuilt  in  1680  by  John,  Earl  of  Bath,  the  third  son  of 
Sir  Beville  Grenville.  It  was  dismantled  in  1720,  and  a  moated 
site  is  at  this  day  the  only  vestige  of  it. 

Potheridge  has  had  so  far  a  better  fortune  that  ope  wing  has 
been  preserved,  and  retains  many  traces  of  former  splendour.  This 
has  long  served  as  a  farmhouse ;  and  the  goddesses  and  Cupids 
which  decorate  the  ceiling  of  its  staircase,  after  the  style  of 
“  Verrio  and  Laguerre,”  now  look  down  upon  a  goodly  collection 
of  hams  and  cheeses.  The  wide  staircase  is  of  oak,  with  massive 
carved  balusters ;  and  the  ceiling  is  richly  moulded,  with  decay¬ 
ing  paintings  in  rounds  and  ovals.  In  one  of  the  rooms  is  some 
very  good  panelling,  removed  from  a  larger  apartment  now  pulled 
down.  The  chimney-piece  of  this  room  keeps  its  original  position, 
and  has  a  great  frame  with  trophies  of  arms  boldly  carved  in  oak. 
The  arms  of  Monk,  a  chevron  between  three  lions’  heads  erased, 
appear  on  one  side ;  and  over  the  frame  projects  a  ducal  crown, 
supported  by  fluttering  Cupids.  Some  fragments  of  oak  carving  are 
now  placed  within  the  frame,  which  probably  at  one  time  inclosed 
a  portrait  of  the  first  Duke  of  Albemarle.  The  other  rooms  in  this 
wing  have  been  much  altered  and  divided,  and  although  they  re¬ 
tain  portions  of  costly  fitting,  there  is  nothing  which  so  directly 
connects  them  -with  the  builder.  The  stables  are  converted  into 
barns  and  outhouses.  One  wall  only  of  the  chapel  remains.  It  is 
called  “  Grecian  ”  in  some  old  accounts  ;  and  was  no  doubt 
furnished  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  an  age  which  despised 
Gothic  as  barbarous. 

There  are  but  few  trees  immediately  round  the  house.  Their 
brethren  have  disappeared  in  obedience  to  that  general  law  of  ugli¬ 
ness  which  rules  modern  farming.  But  at  some  little  distance,  on 
a  knoll  which  looks  far  across  the  valley  to  the  castle  hill  of 
Torrington,  are  some  grand  old  beeches,  which  extend  their  shade 
over  the  mounds  and  hollows  of  what  was  once,  to  all  appearance, 
the  “  pleasance  ”  of  the  mansion.  All  is  now  tangled  and  ruined. 
But  here,  with  a  wide  view  on  all  sides  of  them,  the  lords  and 
ladies  of  the  chateau  may  have  disported  themselves  with  the  lawn- 
tennis  of  their  day,  and  indulged  in  flirtations  which  sacques 
and  flowing  wigs  seem  only  to  have  rendered  more  lively  and 
piquant. 

There  are  no  Monk  monuments  in  the  little  church  of  Merton, 
the  parish  in  which  Potheridge  stands.  The  General  was  buried, 
as  we  know,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  rector  of  Merton  long- 
received  an  annual  sum  of  3 1.,  paid  out  of  the  barton  of  Potheridge, 
instead  of  his  Sunday  dinner,  and  the  keep  for  that  day  ot  _his 
“grey  mare.”  Either  the  rector  declined  going  so  lar  for  his 
dinner,  or  the  lords  of  Potheridge  found  his  company  distasteful. 
A  “  commutation  ”  was  accordingly  carried  into  effect ;  but,  so  far 
as  Potheridge  is  concerned,  the  rector  is  now  left  without  any 
Sunday  dinner  at  all.  The  money  is  no  longer  paid. 

In  genius,  in  the  extent  of  his  services,  and  in  the  estimation  in 
which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries,  Monk  cannot  oi  course 
compare  with  the  great  soldier  who  was  born  in  an  opposite  corner 
of  Devonshire  when  Monk's  own  career  was  lar  advanced.  Ashe, 
the  birthplace,  in  1650,  of  the  famous  Duke  of  Marlborough,  is 
perhaps  a  more  interesting  relic — it  is  nothing  more,  lor  the  greater 
part  of  the  house  is  gone — than  Potheridge.  But  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle  filled  a  considerable  place  in  the  world’s  eye,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  hold  the  casting-vote  at  a  critical  moment. 
Devonshire  cannot  afford  to  forget  either  of  her  historical  dukes. 
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THE  DUBLIN  REVIEW  ON  HE.  NEWMAN. 

IT  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  the  “insolent  and  aggressive 
faction  ”  who  forced  the  hand  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Episco¬ 
pate,  and  secured  the  triumph  of  their  pet  dogma  at  the  Vatican 
Synod,  would  sit  down  quietly  under  the  stinging  castigation  ad¬ 
ministered  to  them  by  Dr.  Newman.  There  were  indeed  rumours 
afloat  some  time  ago  of  an  attack  on  the  illustrious  Oratorian 
having  been  prepared  for  publication  in  the  Dublin  Review,  but 
which  the  overruling  caution  of  a  higher  authority,  albeit  heartily 
sympathizing  himself  with  its  general  drift,  would  not  sutler  to 
appear.  That,  however,  was  before  the  Gladstone  controversy  and 
the  Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  So  direct  and  pointed  a  chal¬ 
lenge  as  was  conveyed  in  the  “  language  of  extraordinary  severity  ” 
which  the  author  there  “  thought  it  his  duty  to  use  against 
certain  of  his  fellow-Catholics”  the}'  could  not  be  expected  to  ignore. 
And  we  quite  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  Dublin  Review,  who  is 
evidently  the  writer  of  the  article  before  us,  both  in  thinking  that  he 
is  himself  unmistakably  included  in  the  censure  thus  pronounced, 
and  that  it  “  derives  especial  significance  from  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Newman  is  usually  so  very  mild  and  forbearing  in  his  censure  on 
others,'’  while  “  he  has  in  this  very  letter  spoken  of  the  Dollingei^te 
heretics  themselves  [the  phrase  is  not  Dr.  Newman’s,  but  his  critic’s] 
in  language  of  remarkable  indulgence.”  The  Reviewer  finds 
it  impossible  any  longer  to  remain  silent  under  the  rebuke  of  so 
eminent  and  influential  a  censor.  But  at  the  same  time  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  a  perplexing  one.  Ultramontanes  are  more  sensitive  than 
most  people  to  anything  like  a  domestic  scandal,  and  shrink  in¬ 
stinctively  from  washing  their  dirty  linen  in  public.  Protestants 
have  been  so  often  assured  that  there  is  absolute  peace  and 
harmony  within  the  Roman  fold  that  it  is  very  uuedifying  to  be 
obliged  to  confess  to  the  existence  of  serious  differences.  And  still 
more  is  it  “  extremely  painful  both  on  public  and  private  grounds  ” 
to  have  to  charge  the  foremost  living  champion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  with  a  fundamental  misapprehension  of  her 
teaching,  and  of  “  the  spiritual  interests  of  souls,”  and  that,  too, 
when  he  has  just  been  engaged  in  vindicating  her  cause  with  trans¬ 
cendent  ability  and  not  inconsiderable  succsss  against  the  damaging 
strictures  of  a  very  formidable  assailant.  There  is  accordingly 
throughout  the  article  an  amusing  oscillation  of  sentiment  which 
almost  looks  as  if  two  hands,  or  at  least  two  minds,  had  been  at 
work  upon  it.  It  opens  with  profound  expressions  of  personal 
respect  for  Dr.  Newman,  and  at  the  close,  after  admitting  that  the 
differences  between  them  are  by  no  means  of  small  moment, 
the  writer  not  very  consistently  professes  his  belief  that  the 
singular  genius,  brilliancy,  and  intellectual  vigour  of  the  Letter  to 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  will  produce  a  permanent  and  beneficial  effect, 
forgetting,  apparently,  how  much  of  that  permanent  effect  must 
Ire  to  discredit  his  own  cherished  programme.  Even  Dublin 
Reviewers  cannot  of  course  afford  to  “  undervalue  the  great  moral 
support  which  arises  in  England  to  the  Church’s  cause  from  the 
spectacle  of  a  mind  which  all  Englishmen  admit  to  be  so  great  and 
gifted,  unremittingly  devoting  its  highest  energies  to  her  service.” 
But  then  it  is  obvious  on  the  face  of  it  that  this  moral  support  can 
only  accrue  to  the  Church's  cause  as  Dr.  Newman,  and  not  as  the 
Reviewer,  understands  it.  And  although  they  are  agreed  in  formally 
accepting  the  Vatican  dogma,  their  conception  of  its  bearings  and 
their  entire  ethical  standpoint  have  so  little  in  common,  that  what¬ 
ever  assent  is  gained  for  the  one  view  implies  the  condemnation  of 
the  other.  This  w'ill  be  sufficiently  obvious  to  any  one  who  takes 
the  trouble  to  read  the  article — to  which  we  observe  that  the 
Tablet  is  devoting  a  series  of  laudatory  notices — and  might  indeed 
be  inferred  from  a  glance  at  the  table  of  contents  prefixed  to  it, 
w'here  “  arguments  against  the  doctrine  ”  maintained  by'  Dr.  New¬ 
man  occupy  the  most  prominent  place. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  editor  of  the  Dublin  Revieiv,  which 
his  own  coreligionists  have  not  been  slow  to  notice,  that,  with 
abundant  professions  of  candour,  the  sincerity  of  which  there  is 
no  need  to  question,  he  is  one  of  the  unfairest  controversialists 
easily  to  be  met  with,  especially  when  in  conflict  with  members  of 
his  own  communion.  We  observe  that  in  this  very  number  of 
the  Review  he  has  to  defend  himself  against  a  complaint  urged 
by  a  priest  of  the  Rosminian  order  of  reiterating  groundless 
charges  against  its  founder  which  had  already  been  refuted.  It  is 
perhaps  from  some  latent  consciousness  of  his  incapacity  to  ap¬ 
preciate  any  point  of  view  other  than  his  own  that  he  ex¬ 
presses  a  doubt  in  one  place  whether  he  rightly  apprehends  Dr. 
Newman's  doctrine,  though  he  is  very  sure  that,  if  he  does 
understand  it,  it  is  most  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
Church.  We  do  not  think,  however,  he  at  all  exaggerates,  if  he 
does  not  rather  underrate,  the  extent  of  Dr.  Newman’s  difference 
from  himself,  though  he  is  not  happy  in  his  way  of  accounting  for 
it.  The  system  of  “  tyrannous  ipse  clixit.s ,”  which  he  so  ardently 
vindicates,  is  clearly  just  what  Dr.  Newman  intended  pointedly  to 
condemn.  And  we  are  quite  ready  to  concede,  what  he  argues  at 
somewhat  unnecessary  length,  that  his  own  view  is  in  much  closer 
harmony  with  the  recorded  utterances  of  Pius  IX.  than  his  great 
opponent’s.  He  is  right  in  saying  that  His  Holiness  has  frequently 
rebuked  “  minimizers,”  but  has  never  blamed  “  maximizers.”  Nor 
are  we  anxious  to  vindicate  the  “  inopportunist  ”  policy  which 
it  is  difficult  to  defend  in  principle,  while  in  practice  it  utterly 
broke  down  at  the  Council.  But  it  can  hardly  have  escaped  so 
acute  a  critic  that  many  of  those  who  in  words  adopted  it  through 
a  mistaken  notion  of  expediency  were,  and  probably  still  are, 
in  heart  anti-infallibilists.  What  the  Reviewer  means  by  Dr. 
Newman's  ungrudging  admission  of  the  large  number  of  ex 


cathedra  pontifical  acts  we  do  not  quite  know ;  at  least,  if  ex 
cathedra  is  to  be  taken  as  synonymous  with  infallible.  In  one  of 
his  latest  publications,  the  third  volume  of  Historical  Sketches, 
Dr.  Newman  goes  out  of  his  way  to  fix  conditions  of  an  ex  cathedra 
decision  of  the  Pope  which  would  certainly  exclude,  as  we  should 
infer  from  a  cognate  passage  in  the  Apologia  it  is  meant  to  ex¬ 
clude,  every  Papal  definition  except  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  only  allows  “a  kind  of  Nag's  Head  infallibility  ”  to  the  rest. 
No  doubt  that  is  much  the  most  plausible  line  to  take  for  an 
apologist  of  the  Vatican  Decrees;  how  far  it  is  tenable  we  are  not 
here  called  upon  to  discuss.  But  it  is  wholly  unequal  to  the 
practical  exigencies  of  Ultramontane  theology,  as  is  also  Dr. 
Newman’s  proviso  that  “  none  but  the  schola  theologorum  is  com¬ 
petent  to  determine  the  force  of  Papal  and  Synodal  utterances,” 
the  true  significance  of  which  may  therefore  remain  in  abey¬ 
ance  for  centuries.  It  was  unquestionably  the  main  object  of 
those  who  agitated  for  the  Vatican  definition,  and  whose  conduct 
Dr.  Newman  condemns  in  the  language  which  his  Reviewer 
roundly  denounces  as  wanting  in  fairness  and  candour,  to  secure  a 
short  and  sharp  method  of  dealing  with  inconvenient  disputants. 
Mr.  Dalgairns  and  others  have  expressly  told  us  that  the  dogma  of 
Papal  infallibility  was  required  to  put  down  the  German  pro¬ 
fessors — not  of  course  an  infallibility  whose  pronouncements  were 
to  be  gradually  sifted  and  harmonized  in  the  course  of  ages  by  the 
labours  of  the  ScholaTheologorum,  but  a  working  infallibility  which 
could  transmit  its  peremptory  edicts  any  day  through  the  post 
office.  We  have  referred  to  a  passage  of  Dr.  Newman’s  Letter 
in  which  his  critic  “  desiderates  fairness  and  candour.”  May  we 
venture  to  observe,  in  further  illustration  of  a  remark  made  just 
now,  that  we  very  decidedly  “  desiderate  fairness  and  candour  ”  in 
the  ingenious  use  he  has  himself  made  of  what  he  calls  “  the  noble 
passage  ”  at  the  close  of  Dr.  Newman's  Letter,  which  “  has  given 
such  great  and  universal  edification.”  The  passage  runs  as  follows, 
and  it  is  cited,  as  though  it  stood  alone,  to  prove  that  Dr.  Newman 
desires  Catholics  to  conform  all  their  words  and  thoughts  in  matters 
great  or  small  absolutely  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See  and  the 
Episcopate : — 

I  say  there  is  only  one  Oracle  of  God,  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Pope  as  her  head.  To  her  teaching  I  have  ever  desired  all  my  thoughts,  all 
my  words  to  be  conformed;  to  her  judgment  I  submit  what  I  have  now 
written,  what  1  have  ever  written,  not  only  as  regards  its  truth,  but  as  to 
its  prudence,  its  suitableness,  and  its  expedience. 

Yet  the  Reviewer  must  have  been  well  aware  that  its  real  meaning  is 
strictly  defined  and  limited  by  the  sentence  immediately  preceding 
it,  which  he  omits  to  cite,  and  which  contains  one  of  the  strongest 
censures  on  himself  and  those  who  share  his  views  to  be  found 
anywhere  throughout  the  Letter : — 

Secondly,  for  the  benefit  of  some  Catholics,  I  would  observe  that,  while  I 
acknowledge  one  Pope  jure  divino,  I  acknowledge  no  other,  and  that  I  think 
it  a  usurpation,  too  wicked  to  be  comfortably  dwelt  upon,  when  individuals 
use  their  own  private  judgment,  in  the  discussion  of  religious  questions,  not 
simply  “  abundare  in  suo  sensu,”  but  for  the  purpose  of  anathematizing  the 
private  judgment  of  others. 

In  other  words,  the  “  noble  ”  and  “  loyal  ”  and  profoundly  edify¬ 
ing  passage,  which  the  Reviewer  tears  from  its  context  and  repre¬ 
sents  as  after  all  a  happy  testimony  to  Dr.  Newman's  substantial 
agreement  with  himself,  is,  in  fact,  part  of  a  final  denunciation  of 
the  Ultramontane  party  as  practising  “  a  usurpation  too  wicked  to 
be  comfortably  dwelt  upon.” 

But  a  few  pages  further  on  the  Reviewer  returns  to  the  attack, 
and  supports  his  strictures  by  the  authority  of  the  French  Jesuit, 
Father  Ramiere,  who,  after  politely  informing  Dr.  Newman  that 
his  statements  are  true  in  a  precisely  contrary  sense  to  what  he 
intends,  regrets  that  his  judgment  should  be  so  fatally  dis¬ 
torted  by  “  undergoing  the  influences  of  an  heretical  country.” 
Another  and  very  amusing  instance  of  the  Reviewer's  candour 
occurs  in  a  note  where  he  tells  us  he  “  has  not  a  dream  ”  what 
Dr.  Newman  means  by  implying  “  that  possibly  things  occurred 
within  the  walls  of  the  Council  Chamber  which  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  dwell  upon.”  The  allusion  is  intelligible  enough  to  any  one 
who  is  even  moderately  acquainted,  as  the  Reviewer  can  hardly  fail 
to  be,  with  the  literature  bearing  on  the  subject.  He  may  of 
course,  if  he  pleases,  treat  as  purely  fabulous  the  detailed  accounts 
of  extremely  unpleasant  occurrences  in  the  Council  given  in  the 
Letters  of  Quirinus,  in  Friedrich’s  Diary,  and  elsewhere,  on  the 
authority  of  eye-witnesses ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  he  is 
ignorant  of  them.  These,  however,  are  minor  points  ;  the  main  in¬ 
terest  of  the  article  lies  in  its  open  and  almost  indignant  avowal, 
scarcely  veiled  by  the  interpolation  of  many  complimentary  for¬ 
malities,  of  the  radical  divergence  of  doctrinal  and  ethical  views 
which  separates  Dr.  Newman  from  the  dominant  party  in  his 
Church — for  such  unfortunately  it  is — as  represented  by  the 
Dublin  Revieiv.  The  Reviewer  argues  in  effect  that  the  Vatican 
definition  was  eminently  opportune,  because  almost  every  Catholic 
already  believed  it,  and  that  it  has  further  been  proved  to  be 
indispensable  from  the  surprising  circumstance,  which  he 
had  never  even  suspected,  that  there  are  professing  Catholics 
who  did,  and  do,  disbelieve  it.  Dr.  Newman,  on  the  other 
hand,  considered  that,  if  the  doctrine  was  generally  believed,  there 
could  be  no  need  for  defining  it,  and  that  the  fact,  of  which  he 
was  keenly  conscious,  that  to  many  it  was  a  serious  and  in¬ 
superable  difficulty,  made  the  action  of  those  who  pressed  on  the 
definition  cruel  and  tyrannical;  “  unsettling  the  weak  in  faith, 
throwing  back  inquirers,  and  shocking  the  Brotestant  mind  .  .  . 
scandalizing  those  little  ones  who  believe  in  Christ,  and  despising 
and  destroying  him  for  whom  He  died.”  And  he  savs  that  he 
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shall  carry  this  feeling  with  him  to  the  grave.  We  may  add  that 
the  “  extraordinary  severity  ”  of  his  language  is  the  more  remark¬ 
able,  not  only,  as  his  critic  observes,  from  his  usual  gentleness 
of  tone,  but  also  because  both  from  principle  and  instinctive  habit 
he  has  always,  alike  as  an  Anglican  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  shown 
himself  scrupulously,  almost  morbidly,  deferential  to  ecclesias¬ 
tical  authority,  though  his  deference  has  generally  received  but 
scant  recognition,  and  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  “  has  had  more 
to  try  and  afflict  him  in  various  ways  as  a  Catholic  than  as  an 
Anglican.”  We  may  be  very  sure  that  it  was  only  under  the 
pressure  of  a  stern  sense  of  duty,  an  almost  passionate  conviction  of 
the  wrong  that  had  been  done,  that  such  a  man  could  have 
brought  himself  to  speak  as  he  has  spoken  now.  And  the  uncon¬ 
cealed  soreness  of  those  against  whom  his  censure  is  directed 
supplies  fresh  evidence  that  he  has  spoken  to  some  purpose.  W e 
know  indeed  that  his  faith  in  the  Church  of  his  adoption  remains 
unshaken,  but  he  makes  no  secret  of  his  belief  that  those  who  have 
now  got  the  control  of  her  destinies  into  their  hands  have  done 
their  utmost  to  weaken  her  authority,  to  unsettle  faith,  to  trouble 
tender  consciences,  to  injure  souls,  and  to  delay  her  triumph  for 
centuries.  They  retort  by  the  mouth  of  the  Dublin  Reviewer  that 
his  own  doctrine  is  “  open  to  the  precise  objections  lie  has  brought 
against  theirs.”  Those  who  know  anything  of  Dr.  Newman  and  of 
his  Ultramontane  assailants  will  form  their  own  judgment  as  to 
who  is  most  likely  to  be  in  the  right. 


MEETING  OF  THE  GEOGRAPHICAL  SOCIETY. 

THE  President  of  the  Geographical  Society  thinks  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  that  the  magnificent  island  of  New  Guinea, 
the  Queen  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  immediately  contiguous 
to  Australia,  should  remain  much  longer  in  barren  independence. 
The  Society  has  watched  with  interest  the  surveys  of  the  coast¬ 
line  and  the  expeditions  that  have  attempted  with  limited  success 
to  advance  into  the  interior  of  this  island.  The  Italian  traveller 
I )’ Albert  is,  notwithstanding  the  valuable  experience  gained  during 
his  previous  visit  to  the  north-western  part  of  the  island,  has  been 
unable  during  his  present  visit  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  mainland 
of  the  southern  side.  The  expedition  despatched  last  year  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  under  the  orders  of  the  Rev.  S.  Mac- 
farlane,  had  failed  in  all  attempts  to  take  a  steamer  up  the  rivers 
on  the  south-eastern  coast,  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a 
mission-station  in  the  interior ;  although  they  have  succeeded  in 
obtaining  much  valuable  information  with  regard  to  the  geography 
and  products  of  that  part  of  the  coast.  The  Macleay  expedition, 
of  which  so  much  was  expected  in  the  Australian  colonies,  has 
returned  from  New  Guinea  to  Sydney  without  effecting  anything 
of  importance.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Macleay  failed  in  effecting  an 
entrance  into  the  Fly  river  on  the  western  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Papua,  owing  to  the  dangers  of  the  shore  navigation  and  the  hos¬ 
tility  of  the  natives.  More  recent  intelligence  announces,  however, 
the  discovery  of  a  river  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
which  is  navigable  for  nearly  ioo  miles  into  the  in¬ 
terior,  and  which  has  been  actually  ascended  by  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  steamer  for  a  distance  of  60  miles.  It  thus  appears 
that  missionary  enterprise  is  at  this  moment  foremost  iu  the 
exploration  of  New  Guinea :  but  we  may  expect  that  the  trading 
and  political  interests,  or  supposed  interests,  of  Australia  will  not 
be  far  distanced  in  the  race. 

The  results  of  the  labours  of  all  explorers  are  equally  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  Geographical  Society.  Half  a  century  hence 
the  Papuans  will  probably  have  been  brought  into  unwilling 
contact  with  civilization,  with  the  usual  consequences.  The 
pious  lady  who  has  given  a  steamer  to  the  London  Missionary 
Society  is  no  doubt  gratified  at  its  success,  which  is  also  pleasing 
to  those  who  desire  access  to  the  country  for  other  purposes  than 
evangelizing  the  natives.  Only  on  Wednesday  last  Lord  Carnarvon 
received  a  deputation  from  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  which  came 
to  protest  against  a  quasi-military  expedition  which  is  preparing 
to  conquer  a  portion  of  New  Guinea  for  the  private  benefit 
of  speculators.  The  President  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  the 
comprehensive  spirit  in  which  he  surveys  geographical  research, 
although  his  remarks  have  sometimes  a  slightly  droll  effect. 
Whatever  may  be  Mr.  Stanley’s  own  pretensions,  we  should 
hardly  expect  to  find  him  seriously  regarded  as  an  apostle, 
and  yet  he  is,  if  we  may  so  say,  bracketed  with  a  missionary 
Bishop.  The  President  had  anticipated  from  Mr.  Stanley’s  in¬ 
trepidity  aud  determination  that,  being  once  launched  into  the 
interior  of  Africa  with  means  and  appliances  of  the  most  extensive 
and  efficient  character,  it  would  not  be  long  before  he  had  resolved 
the  doubts  which  had  existed  since  the  discovery  of  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  as  to  the  true  nature  of  that  great  reservoir  of  the 
Nile.  This  anticipation  has  been  realized,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  able  to  exhibit  to  the  meeting  a  complete  chart 
of  the  Lake  by  Mr.  Stanley,  who  has  almost  circumnavigated 
its  shores.  It  appears  that  Mr.  Stanley  reached  in  103  days 
the  southern  shore  of  the  Lake,  distant  730  miles  from  Baga- 
moyo,  having  fought  a  severe  battle  with  the  natives  on  the  way, 
and  having  discovered  and  followed  to  the  Lake  a  new  river 
which  rises  300  miles  beyond  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  and  is  thus, 
as  far  as  present  information  extends,  the  true  southern  source  of 
the  White  Nile.  Mr.  Stanley  embarked  in  a  portable  boat  on  the 
Lake,  and  coasted  along  its  southern,  eastern,  and  northern  shores 
till  he  reached  Uganda;  and  thus  he  showed  that  it  was  a  lake, 


and  not  a  mere  collection  of  lagoons.  It  is  probable  that  a  good 
many  natives  were  killed  and  wounded  in  Mr.  Stanley’s  severe 
battle ;  but  then  it  was  all  for  their  good,  as  indeed  all  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Europeans  in  Africa  have  been,  at  least  in  their  own 
judgment,  from  the  time  when  the  Portuguese  introduced  the 
slave  trade.  The  height  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza  has  been  de¬ 
termined  at  about  3,800  feet  above  the  sea  level.  Mr.  Stanley 
intended,  after  completing  the  survey  of  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  to 
cross  the  intervening  country  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  where  he 
hoped,  by  means  of  his  portable  boat,  to  make  a  voyage  of  dis¬ 
covery  round  this  hitherto  almost  unvisited  lake.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  he  was  likely  to  be  anticipated  by  Colonel  Gordon,  who 
had  forced  his  way  from  Egypt  to  a  point  above  the  principal  rapids 
of  the  Upper  Nile,  whence  the  passage  southwards  to  the  Albert 
Nyanza  would  be  tolerably  free  from  impediment.  Colonel 
Gordon  was  only  140  miles  from  the  Albert  Nyanza  at  the  end  of 
August.  M.  Linant  was  sent  by  Colonel  Gordon  to  Uganda,  and 
there  met  Mr.  Stanley,  and  returned,  bearing  a  letter  which  has 
been  published  this  week  in  the  Daily  Telegraph.  Unfortunately, 
M.  Linant  was  killed,  with  thirty-six  of  his  men,  in  an  attack  by 
the  Bari  tribe,  when  near  Colonel  Gordon’s  station,  and  this 
lamentable  event  would  retard  the  execution  of  Colonel  Gordon’s 
plans.  He  is  obliged  to  give  up  for  the  time  his  visit  to  the 
Albert  Nyanza,  in  order  to  go  and  punish  the  tribe  that  had 
attacked  the  party.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  these  expedi¬ 
tions  are  to  be  made,  this  is  the  only  way  to  make  them.  This 
country  will  soon  be  “  opened  up,”  as  the  phrase  is,  and  we  shall 
know  all  about  the  Victoria  Nyanza  and  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and 
we  must  not  mind  sacrificing  a  few  lives  to  obtain  important  geo¬ 
graphical  information.  Everybody  speaks  most  highly  of  Colonel 
Gordon  and  his  doings,  the  Khedive  and  his  Prime  Minister, 
English  residents,  and  American  missionaries.  He  has  not  only 
checked  the  slave  trade,  and  still  more  the  slave-hunting,  but 
he  has  made  his  expedition  almost  pay  itself  by  economy  and 
by  judicious  management  of  the  conquered  districts.  In  fact,  he 
is  at  once  promoting  Christianity  and  enriching  the  Khedive, 
and  both  the  missionary  and  the  tax-gatherer  will  be  able  to 
follow  in  his  steps.  The  religion  which  these  expeditions  propa¬ 
gate  might,  indeed,  be  described  as  sending,  not  peace  to  Africa, 
but  a  sword ;  but  it  is  to  be  considered  that,  although  we  kill 
some  Africans,  this  is  only  to  prevent  their  killing  one  another  to 
a  much  higher  rate. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  expeditions  attended,  perhaps  inevi¬ 
tably,  with  bloodshed,  to  the  proceedings  of  the  two  ship3  sent 
lately  into  the  Arctic  seas.  These  ships  filled  up  with  stores  and 
coals  at  Disco,  and  made  their  final  start  northward  on  the  17th  of 
July.  The  commencement  of  their  voyage  was  propitious,  as  the 
ice  in  Melville  Bay  was  so  thin  and  yielding  that  the  ships  steamed 
through  it  almost  without  stoppage  to  Carey  Island,  where  they 
established  a  depot.  They  started  again  for  Smith’s  Sound  on  the 
27th  of  July,  and  expected  from  the  favourable  state  of  the  ice  to  be 
able  to  reach  as  high  as  85°  N.  L.  before  putting  up  for  the  winter. 
It  is  reported  that  the  season  was  exceptionally  fine  in  Baffin’s 
Bay,  and  that  there  was  every  indication  of  a  large  extent  of  open 
water  to  the  northward,  and  this  may  be  some  compensation  for  a 
season  which  has  been  exceptionally  wet  at  home.  The  latest  in¬ 
telligence  of  the  Alert  and  Discovery  was  brought  by  Captain 
Allen  Young,  who  has  been  making  an  Arctic  expedition  for  the 
gratification  of  the  readers  of  the  New  York  Herald.  He  started 
a  month  later  than  the  two  ships,  reached  Carey  Island,  pushed 
thence  through  Lancaster  Sound  and  further,  until  stopped  by 
impenetrable  ice,  returned  to  Carey  Island,  and  found  there  a 
cairn  containing  a  record  left  by  Captain  Nares,  which  he  brought 
to  England,  arriving  on  the  16th  of  October.  The  expedition  which 
has  been  thus  far  successful  was  undertaken  by  the  Government 
at  the  instance  of  the  Geographical  Society. 

The  President  notices  with  satisfaction  that  the  progress  of 
Russian  arms  or  influence  has  enlarged  the  Society’s  knowledge  of 
Central  Asia,  and  enabled  it  to  construct  a  trustworthy  map  of  the 
region  between  the  Upper  Oxus  and  Jaxartes.  The  Society  is  not 
concerned  with  political  or  social  questions,  and  it  is  at  liberty  to 
utilize  the  geographical  results  alike  of  the  ambition  of  priuces 
or  the  enterprise  of  newspapers ;  and  indeed  it  seems  probable  that 
these  two  forces  will  divide  the  world  between  them.  We  have 
said  that  the  President  brackets  Mr.  Stanley  with  a  missionary 
Bishop,  and  therefore  it  is  not  wonderful  to  find  newspapers  com¬ 
paring  him  with  Livingstone.  The  New  York  Herald  quotes 
with  approbation  from  a  London  journal  the  remark  that, 
“  in  knowledge  of  men,  in  dependence  upon  God,”  he  shows  the 
same  type  of  character  as  his  renowned  predecessor.  Speaking 
practically,  we  should  say  that  Mr.  Stanley  depends  a  good  deal 
upon  remittances  from  his  employers,  and  Livingstone  had  no 
employers,  or  at  least  none  that  sent  him  any  money.  It  may  of 
course  be  true  that  this  type  of  character  finds  its  chief  reward  in 
the  work  which  it  does,  and  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less 
useful  iu  keeping  up  “  the  largest  circulation  in  the  world.”  It  is 
complacently  assumed  that  the  social  and  moral  welfare  of  the 
natives  is  advanced  by  this  as  by  other  trading  speculations.  The 
prediction  that  “  the  wilderness  will  blossom  as  the  rose  ”  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  under  fulfilment  by  the  liberality  of  two  newspapers 
which  have  kindly  consented  to  assist  Providence  in  guiding  the 
destiny  of  mankind.  We  almost  wonder  that  these  spirited  journals 
do  not  assume  the  motto,  “  Talent  de  bien  faire,”  of  Prince  Henry 
the  Navigator.  The  modern  newspaper  not  only  collects  news 
but  makes  it,  and  as  there  cannot  always  be  wars,  except  in 
Spain,  where  they  are  apt  to  grow  monotonous,  it  is  convenient  to 
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get  up  an  African  expedition  in  which  a  picturesque  fight  is  toler¬ 
ably  certain  to  happen  here  and  there.  The  President,  indeed, 
hardly  did  justice  to  the  far-reaching  operations  of  the  New  York 
Herald.  Not  only  Mr.  Stanley  in  Africa,  hut  Captain  Allen 
Young  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  has  been  engaged  in  producing  “  copy 
for  the  printers  of  that  journal.  Captain  Young,  in  a  vessel  named 
only  too  aptly  the  Pandora,  has  been  disseminating  the  blessings 
of  civilization  among  the  Esquimaux,  and  he  earned  a  “  Special 
Correspondent,”  who,  as  an  “  editorial  ”  informs  us,  does  ample 
justice  to  the  charms  of  the  Greenland  ladies,  and  demonstrates  that 
woman’s  heart  glows  with  a  refreshing  warmth  in  the  dreary 
Arctic  regions.  The  description  given  by  this  Correspondent  of  a 
“  hop  ”  on  board  the  Pandora,  where  the  ladies  danced  in  breeches, 
is  expected  by  the  editor  to  inspire  gallant  youths  with  a  desire 
for  Arctic  travelling,  and  probably  an  expedition  to  Central  Africa 
might  be  painted  in  equally  alluring  colours.  The  Presidents 
address  reads  like  a  despatch  by  one  of  those  able  penmen  who 
adorn  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  and  his  solemn  compliments 
to  the  “  extraordinary  munificence  ”  of  the  two  newspapers  in- 
evitahlv  recall  to  mind  the  admirable  liberality  of  Messrs.  Dodson 
and  Fogg.  If  Mr.  Stanley  is  content  with  no  reward  at  all,  and 
Mr.  Stanley's  employers  are  pretty  certain  to  get  a  reward  which 
will  content  them,  the  progress  of  geographical  science  and  the 
civilization  of  barbarians  are  alike  assured.  If  Columbus  or  Vasco 
da  Gama  could  have  had  a  Special  Correspondent  with  them,  the 
records  of  their  voyages  would  no  doubt  have  been  far  more  inte¬ 
resting  than  they  are. 


DR.  PARKER  AGAIN. 

ONE  of  the  characters  in  Kingsley’s  Alton  Locke,  a  shrewd  old 
Scotch  bookseller,  after  hearing  what  the  young  free-thinker 
has  to  say  in  favour  of  universal  emancipation  from  the  trammels 
of  sect  and  creed,  drily  remarks  that  what  seems  to  be  intended  is 
that  mankind  should,  in  matters  of  religion,  go  on  “  the  grand 
broad  principle  of  want  of  breeks.”  We  are  forcibly  reminded  of 
this  kind  of  emancipation  by  the  curious  exhibition  which  Dr. 
Parker  has  just  been  making  of  himself.  It  is  not  very  long  since 
Dr.  Parker  figured  by  no  means  creditably  in  an  attempt  to  entrap 
the  denomination  to  which  he  belongs  into  an  expression  of  ful¬ 
some  admiration  for  that  noble  creature,  Mr.  Ward  Beecher. 
There  was  a  very  significant  outburst  of  indignation  on  the  part 
of  those  who  were  for  the  moment  made  victims  of  this  device, 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  Dr.  Parker,  having  been 
thus  exposed  and  rebuked,  would  have  kept  as  quiet  as  possible 
until  the  affair  blew  over.  It  appears,  however,  that  Dr.  Parker 
is  not  one  of  those  sensitive  persons  who  are  seriously  disconcerted 
by  such  an  experience  ;  and  he  has  just  attempted  to  practise  on 
the  Bishop  of  London  a  repetition  of  the  artifice  which,  as  it 
fortunately  happened,  broke  down  so  completely  in  the  case  of 
his  own  community.  Dr.  Parker's  plan  is  a  very  simple  one,  and 
it  is  possible  that  by  continually  repeating  it  he  may  in  some  cases 
succeed.  It  is  somewhat  akin  to  that  which  is  known  as  passing 
false  coin.  Dr.  Parker  is  an  adept  in  attaching  a  spurious  stamp  to 
opinions  of  his  own  invention.  Thus  he  had  the  hardihood  at  the 
time  of  the  Brooklyn  scandal  to  attempt  to  fasten  upon  the  Noncon¬ 
formist  body  the  disgraceful  imputation  that  they  were  filled  with 
deep  sympathy  for  Mr.  Beecher,  and  even  imitated  him  in  his 
oseulatory  indulgences.  In  the  case  of  the  Bishop  of  London  he 
repeated  his  favourite  expedient  by  attributing  to  him,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Times,  an  opinion  which  he  had  no  right  whatever 
to  believe  that  the  Bishop  held,  and  which  he  could  have  ascer¬ 
tained  in  the  easiest  possible  way  that  the  Bishop  did  not  hold. 
Dr.  Parker  no  doubt  calculated  on  a  busy  Bishop,  with  his  hands 
more  than  full,  not  having  time  to  look  up  all  the  little  letters  in 
the  odd  corners  of  the  newspapers,  or,  if  by  chance  he  saw  this 
one,  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  it. 

Dr.  Parker's  letter  had  reference  to  what  is  called  free-trade  in 
pulpits — that  is,  the  theory  that,  no  matter  on  what  terms  the 
churches  of  the  Establishment  may  have  been  placed  at  the  use 
of  their  respective  incumbents,  they  ought  to  be  freely  thrown 
open  to  any  preacher  whom  the  incumbent  chooses  to  admit ;  and 
that  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  ought,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  corresponding  facilities  offered  to  them  of 
occupying  the  platforms  of  Dissenting  chapels.  “  Will  you  allow 
me  to  say,”  wrote  Dr.  Parker,  “that  several  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  have  offered  to  preach  in  Nonconformist 
churches,  and  that  in  doing  so  some  of  them  have  asked  me 
in  return  to  preach  in  their  pulpits  P  ”  If  he  had  stopped 
here,  it  might  have  been  all  very  well.  It  is  possible  that  such 
proposals  may  have  been  made  ;  but  when  Dr.  Parker 
goes  on  to  speak  of  this  “  lawful  and  honourable  interchange  of 
ministerial  service  in  Protestant  churches,”  it  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  how  he  can  have  been  ignorant  of  the  fact  that,  whether  it 
is  honourable  or  not  for  a  clergyman  to  introduce  unqualified  per¬ 
sons  iifto  his  church,  it  is  certainly  not  lawful.  Even  if  there  were 
any  doubt  as  to  whether  a  clergyman  is  at  liberty  to  preach  in  a 
Nonconformist  chapel — and  Dr.  Parker  must  know  that  at  a 
meeting  in  his  own  chapel  a  legal  opinion  against  it  was  read 
— there  is  no  sort  of  doubt  that  the  churches  of  the  Church 
of  England  are  as  yet,  at  any  rate,  its  own  property,  and 
must  be  used  according  to  its  own  regulations.  Indeed,  with 
strange  shortsightedness,  Dr.  Parker  admits  this  further  on,  when 
he  says  that,  “  with  regard  to  the  invitations  I  have  received  to 


preach  in  the  Established  Church,  I  find  that  bv  Section  20  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  I  should  be  sentenced  to ‘suffer  three  months’ 
imprisonment  in  the  common  gaol,  without  hail  or  mainprize.’  ” 
Yet  he  thinks  it  honourable  for  clergymen  to  break  the  law  by 
which  at  least  they  themselves  are  bound,  though  he  is  afraid  to 
take  advantage  of  it.  And  then  Dr.  Parker  went  on,  after  this 
perversion  of  facts,  to  insinuate  that  the  Bishop  of  London  was  him¬ 
self  in  favour  of  the  movement,  “  for  on  any  other  supposition  he 
would  be  bound  by  consistency  to  put  a  stop  to  the  course  which 
is  being  taken  by  a  clergyman  resident  in  his  diocese,  who  is  fre¬ 
quently  to  be  found  in  Nonconformist  pulpits.”  “As,”  he  added, 

“  the  Bishop  does  not  prosecute  this  offender,  nor,  so  far 
as  I  am  aware,  in  any  public  way  show  his  displea¬ 
sure  at  his  conduct,  I  cannot  but  infer  that  his  Lordship 
is  not  unwilling  that  quiet  progress  should  be  made  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  which  we  are  wishful  to  pursue.”  This  amounts,  of  course,  to 
a  distinct  accusation  that  the  Bishop  of  London  was  willing  to 
connive,  in  a  sneaking  way,  at  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  Jhe 
Church  which  he  was  appointed  to  enforce.  The  Bishop,  how¬ 
ever,  at  once  exposed  the  hollowness  of  the  charge.  “  The  clergy¬ 
man  referred  to,”  he  says,  “  some  time  ago  resigned  his  preferment, 
and  indeed,  as  I  understood  him,  till  he  afterwards  undeceived  me, 
his  ministry  in  the  Church  of  England.  lie  is  therefore  not  under 
my  jurisdiction,  and,  holding  nothing  from  which  he  can  be  sus¬ 
pended  or  of  which  he  can  be  deprived,  he  is  exempt  from  the 
penalties  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts — deprivation  or  suspension.” 
The  Bishop  adds,  with  much  significance,  “  Whether  it  is  open  to 
one  who  still  claims  the  privilege  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England  to  exempt  himself  under  the  cover  of  technical  impunity 
from  the  restrictions  which  law  or  public  opinion  place  on  his 
beneficed  brethren  must  be  decided  by  his  own  conscience.  I  have 
offered  him  my  advice.”  It  should  be  observed  that  Dr.  Parker, 
when  he  wrote  the  letter  imputing  a  dereliction  of  duty  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  was  himself  in  confidential  communication  with 
the  clergyman  in  question,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  have  known  the 
position  in  which  lie  was  placed.  It  is  highly  characteristic  of  Dr. 
Parker’s  sense  of  what  is  honourable  in  the  intercourse  of  gentle¬ 
men  that  in  his  reply  he  carefully  omits  to  apologize  for  his  gross 
and  inexcusable  misrepresentations,  and .  now  turns  round  and 
fastens  on  the  Bishop  a  wicked  design  to  “  take  away  the  bread 
of  a  Christian  minister  who  may  venture  by  an  official  act  to 
recognize  the  good  standing  of  any  Christian  communion  other 
than  his  own.”  It  is  obvious  that  the  Bishop’s  letter  expresses  no 
opinion  on  the  subject,  but  is  written  with  the  sole  object  of 
repelling  an  unwarrantable  suggestion  that  he  was  winking  at  a 
breach  of  the  law,  with  a  strong  sympathy  for  the  criminal. 

Stripped  of  the  disingenuous  mystery  in  which  people  of  the 
Dr.  Parker  sort  would  wrap  it,  the  question  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  one.  It  is  open  to  any  one,  whether  a 
Dissenter  or  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  agitate 
for  a  relaxation  of  the  laws  which  have  hitherto  governed 
the  Church,  in  order  that  its  distinctive  character  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  and  this  is  a  question  which  we  are  not  at  present  con¬ 
cerned  to  discuss.  What  is  obvious  is,  that  as  long  as  the  law, 
whether  or  not  it  be  wise  or  charitable,  remains  as  it  is,  the  clergy 
are  bound  as  honest  men  and  loyal  citizens  to  obey  it ;  and  it  is 
also  quite  clear  that  a  member  of  such  a  corporation  as  the  Church 
is  not  at  liberty  to  compromise  his  associates  by  breaking  through 
the  conventional  arrangements  by  which  they  are  bound  together. 
A  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  cannot  go  into  a  Dissent¬ 
ing  pulpit  as  a  mere  private  person.  He  goes  as  a  representative  of 
a  particular  Church,  and  carries  with  him  the  authority  and  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  of  his  office.  If  he  wants  perfect  freedom,  he 
must  seek  it  outside  the  limits  of  his  body,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no 
right  to  infringe  upon  the  common  agreement  which  unites 
him  to  his  fellows.  This  is  so  transparently  obvious  that 
it  is  amazing  it  should  have  to  be  pointed  out ;  but  it  certainly 
says  little  for  the  good  faith  of  those  who  break  the  law 
that  they  should  affect  to  ignore  it.  In  point  of  fact,  it  is  not 
for  any  remarkable  qualities  of  fervour  or  oratory  that  we 
can  discover  that  the  clergymen  who  wantonly  go  out  of  hounds 
are  sought  after  by  the  Dissenters,  but  merely  because  they 
happen  to  be  connected  with  a  Church  the  enemies  of  which 
would  like  to  see  disaffection  sown  in  its  midst.  It  is  only  as  a 
breach  in  the  walls  of  the  Establishment  that  the  movement  is 
promoted.  We  have  in  Dr.  Parker’s  case  a  clear  enough  indica¬ 
tion  of  the  ultimate  results  at  which  he  is  aiming.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  he  is  anxious,  not  only  to  break  up  the  distinctive 
character  of  Church  of  England  teaching,  but  to  spread  a  sort 
of  teaching  which  he  admires  through  the  country  gene¬ 
rally.  Mr.  Beecher  is,  it  seems,  his  ideal  of  spiritual  per¬ 
fection.  That  good  man,  he  said  lately,  “  has  done  everything 
that  can  possibly  be  expected  of  the  highest  integrity  and  honour,” 
and  shows  to  perfection  “  the  ingenuousness  of  an  honest  man.” 
It  is  well  that  we  should  have  a  measure  of  this  great  reformer  of 
English  Christianity’s  standard  of  integrity,  honour,  and  in¬ 
genuousness  ;  and  his  own  conduct  in  certain  matters  helps  to 
throw  some  light  in  the  same  direction.  “  As  I  have  gone  through 
.Mr.  Beecher’s  evidence,”  Dr.  Parker  tells  us,  “  I  have  felt  again 
and  again  that  in  quoting  incidents  and  dates,  and  putting  to¬ 
gether  recollections  and  facts,  I  should  certainly  have  convicted 
myself  a  hundred  times  over.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to  start,  or 
rather  revive,  the  theory,  for  it  is  a  very  old  one,  that  great  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  the  excesses  of  a  warm  temperament.  There 
are  many  cases,  he  says,  in  which  “  ministers  temperamentally 
escape  a  thousand  assaults,  whose  excellence  is  consequently 
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a  grace  rather  than  a  virtue.  Great  gifts  would  seem  to  provoke 
great  temptations.”  And  then  he  goes  on  to  plead  that  a  certain 
license  must  be  allowed  to  men  like  Mr.  Beecher,  to  whom  life  is 
a  “  glowing  dream  of  liberty  and  joy,”  and  whose  “  pulses  tingle 
with  a  life  mysterious  and  mighty  as  eternity.”  It  may  be 
believed  that  Dr.  Parker  himself  hardly  realizes  the  perilous  nature 
of  this  line  of  argument,  but  those  who  are  disposed  to  think  that 
securities  for  the  purity  of  religious  teaching  may  be  dispensed 
with  would  do  'well  to  consider  how  far  they  are  disposed  to 
encourage  the  sickly  and  relaxing  theories  of  the  Beecher  school. 


A  STRANGE  BET. 

rriHE  Court  which  used  to  be  called  the  Queen’s  Bench  has  been 
hearing  a  case  which  arose  out  of  a  wager  as  to  the  rotundity 
of  the  earth.  It  is  perhaps  doubtful  whether  a  wager  properly  so 
called  could  be  made  upon  this  point,  because  “  you  cannot  win 
where  you  cannot  lose,”  and  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  was  as  well 
demonstrated  long  ago  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be.  If  a  man  is  not 
convinced  by  seeing  a  ship  “  hull  down  ”  at  sea,  it  is  useless  trying 
to  convince  him,  and  indeed  there  are  persons  upon  whose  belief 
experiment  and  observation  have  not  the  least  effect.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  in  this  case  there  was  willingness  to  give  philo¬ 
sophy  a  chance.  Mr.  Hampden  offered  by  advertisement  to 
deposit  500 1.  “  on  reciprocal  terms,”  defying  all  philosophers, 
divines,  or  professors,  to  prove  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  from 
Scripture,  reason,  or  science,  and  engaging  to  forfeit  the  deposit  on  the 
exhibition  to  an  intelligent  referee  of  a  convex  canal  or  lake. 
Mr.  Wallace  responded  to  this  advertisement,  and  engaged  to  stake 
the  like  sum  on  an  undertaking  to  show  visibly  and  to  measure 
the  convexity  of  a  canal  or  lake;  and  Bala  Lake,  in  North  Wales, 
was  suggested  for  the  purpose.  The  money  was  accordingly  paid 
into  Coutts's  bank  to  the  order  of  Mr.  Walsh,  who,  on  a  difference 
arising  between  the  appointed  referees,  became  umpire,  and  after 
examining  the  reports  made  by  them  of  their  experiments, 
decided  that  Mr.  Wallace  had  proved  the  curvature  of  the 
Bedford  Level  Canal  to  the  extent  of  five  feet  in  six  miles.  Mr. 
Walsh  hereupon  proposed  to  pay  the  I  pool,  standing  in  his  name 
to  Mr.  Wallace,  unless  he  had  notice  to  the  contrary  from  Mr. 
Hampden.  He  did  receive  notice  from  Mr.  Hampden  requiring 
the  return  of  his  500 k;  but  nevertheless  he  paid  the  1 ,000k  to 
Mr.  Wallace,  and  now  Mr.  Hampden  brought  his  action  against 
Mr.  Walsh  to  recover  his  500 k 

Assuming-,  merely  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
earth  is  round,  it  would  seem  that,  by  measurement  with 
proper  instruments,  the  convexity  of  its  surface  might  be 
demonstrated.  If  a  man  measures  the  height  of  a  wall 
and  then  makes  a  bet  upon  it,  the  bet  would  be  void,  as  he 
had  ascertained  the  fact  beforehand  ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  Mr. 
Wallace,  before  he  made  this  bet  with  Mr.  Hampden,  knew,  at 
least  as  well  as  he  ever  could  know  it,  that  the  earth  was  round. 
This  is  not  like  the  case  in  which  a  man  betted  that  he  had  con¬ 
versed  with  a  certain  lord,  and  the  man  who  took  the  bet  had  made 
inquiries  and  believed  the  other  man  was  mistaken.  It  was  said 
in  that  case  that  one  party  relied  on  his  own  observation  and  the 
other  on  information  he  had  received,  and  either  might  have  been 
mistaken.  Bets  are  often  made  against  horses  starting  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  race,  and  of  course  those  who  make  them  only  believe  that 
the  horse  will  not  start,  and  therefore  the  bets  are  accounted  fair. 
For  certain  races  there  usually  is  a  horse  as  to  which  this  kind  of 
belief  is  entertained,  and  it  is  strangely  apt  to  turn  out  correct.  In 
a  case  in  which  a  man  betted  against  himself  on  his  examination 
for  admission  as  an  attorney,  the  bet  was  held  to  be  void,  because 
one  of  the  parties  had  the  event  in  his  own  hands.  The 
plaintiff  promised  the  defendant  to  provide  eight  bottles  of  wine  of 
great  value — to  wfit,  of  the  value  of  five  shillings  each — ready  to 
be  consumed  by  the  parties  and  their  friends  in  case  the  defendant 
should  not  pass  his  examination ;  and  the  defendant  promised  the 
plaintiff  to  provide  eight  bottles  of  wine  of  similar  value,  and  with 
similar  destination,  in  case  the  defendant  should  pass.  The  ex¬ 
amination  took  place,  and  the  defendant  did  pass  ;  and,  although  a 
reasonable  time  for  providing  the  said  eight  bottles  of  wine  had 
elapsed,  and  although  the  plaintiff’  and  his  friends  were  ready  and 
willing  to  drink  and  consume,  together  with  the  defendant  and  his 
friends,  the  said  wine  so  to  be  provided,  of  which  the  defendant 
then  had  notice,  yet  the  defendant  would  not  provide  the  said 
eight  bottles  of  wine  or  any  part  thereof.  Such  was  the  form  of 
declaration  in  an  action  forty  or  more  years  ago.  There  was  a 
demurrer,  and  counsel  argued  in  support  of  it  that  the  declaration 
was  uncertain,  as  the  kind  of  wine  should  have  been  specified  and 
the  number  of  friends.  The  Court,  regretting  that  its  time  should 
be  occupied  with  such  a  question,  of  which,  be  it  observed,  the 
pecuniary  value  was  forty  shillings,  held  that  there  was  a  fatal 
objection  to  the  contract — namely,  that  one  of  the  parties  had  the 
event  in  his  own  hands. 

These  cases  occurred  before  pleading  and  practice  were  reformed, 
and  under  the  old  common  law  by  which  wagers,  speaking  gene¬ 
rally,  were  legal.  But  since  1 845  all  contracts  of  gaming  or  wager¬ 
ing  are  void,  and  no  suit  shall  be  brought  for  recovering  any  money 
alleged  to  be  won  upon  any  wager,  or  which  shall  have  been  de¬ 
posited  to  abide  the  event  on  which  any  wager  shall  have  been 
made.  If,  therefore,  we  take  this  wager  on  the  rotundity  of  the 
earth  to  have  been  a  lawful  wager  under  the  common  law,  it  would 
still  be  void  under  the  statute.  Mr.  Hampden  might  have  got 


back  his  money  if  he  had  given  notice  to  the  stakeholder  before 
the  event  was  decided.  This  point  was  settled  soon  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  When  a  party  seeks  to  recover  his  deposit  from 
a  stakeholder  upon  a  repudiation  of  the  wager,  this  cannot  be 
considered  as  an  action  brought  for  recovering  money  alleged  to  be 
won  upon  a  wager,  nor  is  it  an  action  brought  to  recover  a  sum  de¬ 
posited  to  abide  the  event  of  a  wager.  That  must  mean  an  action  to  be 
sustained  on  the  ground  of  the  existence  and  determination  of  the 
wager.  But  here  the  money  is  not  claimed  upon  that  ground. 
The  plaintiff’s  argument  would  be  that  the  sum  he  seeks  to  recover 
is  money  which  belongs  to  him,  and  which  the  defendant  has  no 
right  to  keep,  and  which  he  is  under  no  legal  or  moral  obligation 
to  pay  to  anybody  else.  But  the  question  whether  Mr.  Hampden 
would  be  entitled  to  reclaim  his  money  after  the  event  was  de¬ 
cided  is  perhaps  more  difficult.  We  find,  indeed,  a  case  belonging 
to  the  time  when  wagers  were  generally  legal  which  decides  that, 
if  a  sum  be  deposited  upon  the  event  of  an  illegal  wager,  the 
loser  may  recover  back  his  deposit  after  the  event.  The  defendant 
in  that  case  had  bet  the  plaintiff  300k  to  look  that  peace  would 
be  made  between  England  and  France  before  1  ith  September, 
1797  ;  and  the  defendant  had  received  beforehand  100/.  from  the 
plaintiff,  just  as  is  done,  or  used  to  be  done,  by  professional  bettors 
dealing  with  the  public  on  a  racecourse.  As  peace  was  not  made, 
the  defendant  had  lost  his  bet,  which  he  did  not  pay.  The 
plaintiff'  sued  him,  and  stated  the  contract  in  his  declaration,  but 
it  was  admitted  by  his  counsel  that  this  bet  was  illegal  on 
grounds  of  public  policy,  and  that  he  could  not  recover  on  the 
contract.  But  he  was  allowed  to  get  back  his  look  There  is 
some  confusion  in  the  report  of  this  case  which  purports  to  show 
that  “  the  loser  may  recover  back  his  deposit  after  the  event  of 
the  wager  ”  ;  whereas,  on  the  facts  stated,  it  appears  that  the 
plaintiff  was  the  winner,  inasmuch  as  the  defendant  had  undertaken 
to  pay  him  300k  if  peace  were  not.  settled  in  1 79 7,  and  certainly 
peace  was  not  made  in  that  3-ear.  But,  whatever  were  the  facts 
of  the  case,  the  Court  said  that  it  was  more  consonant  to  policy 
and  justice  that  wherever  money  has  been  paid  upon  an  illegal 
consideration,  it  may  be  recovered  back  again  by  the  party  who  has 
thus  improperly  paid  it,  than,  by  denying  the  remedy,  to  give  eft'eet 
to  the  illegal  contract.”  The  wager  in  that  case  was  undoubtedly 
illegal,  and  now  all  wagers  are  “  null  and  void  ”  at  law,  and  the 
question  is,  what  difference  does  that  make  ?  In  a  recent 
case  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  had  agreed  to  ride  a  race 
each  on  his  own  horse,  and  both  the  horses  were  to 
become  the  property  of  the  winner.  The  defendant  won  the 
race,  and  took  possession  of  the  plaintiff’s  horse,  and  an  action  was 
brought  for  its  recovery.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  decided  for  the 
plaintiff  on  the  ground  that  the  agreement  was  void,  and  that  no 
property  in  the  horse  passed  to  the  defendant  under  the  agreement. 
There  is  a  proviso  in  the  Act  of  1845  that  it  shall  not  apply  to  any 
subscription  to  any  plate  or  prize  of  any  lawful  game ;  and  it  was 
contended  that  the  parties  in  this  case  had  each  subscribed  his 
horse  towards  a  prize  to  be  awarded  to  the  winner  of  the  race,  and 
that  this  was  the  same  thing  as  subscribing  money ;  but  the  Court 
did  not  think  it  was.  This  argument  being  disposed  of,  the 
plaintiff'  won  easily  in  Court,  although  beaten  on  the  turf,  and  he 
got  back  his  horse.  It  would  seem  to  follow  from,  this  case  that, 
if  there  had  been  a  bet  on  some  matter  not  within  the  proviso  as 
to  “  lawful  games,”  and  the  money  had  been  deposited  with  a 
stake-holder,  and  the  loser  had  given  notice  to  the  stake-holder 
after  the  event  not  to  part  with  the  money,  the  loser  would  be 
entitled  to  get  back  his  stake  ;  and,  if  so,  his  claim  would  not  be 
weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  stake-holder,  after  notice,  had  paid 
the  money  to  the  supposed  winner.  It  has,  as  we  have 
seen,  been  decided  that,  on  notice  before  the  event,  the  money 
may  be  recovered,  and  the  same  reasoning  seems  to  be  appli¬ 
cable  after  the  event.  In  either  case  the  argument  would 
be  that  the  plaintiff  is  seeking  to  recover  money  which 
belongs  to  him,  and  which  the  defendant  has  no  right  to 
keep,  and  which  he  is  under  no  legal  or  moral  obligation  to  pay  to 
anybody  else.  And  if  the  stakeholder  is  under  no  moral  obligation 
to  pay  over  the  money  to  the  supposed  winner,  he  could  not  defeat 
the  claim  made  upon  him  by  so  paying  it. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  point  which  is  now  under  consideration  of  the 
Court.  We  gather  from  a  brief  report  of  the  case  that  this  point  was 
argued,  and  the  defendant's  counsel  further  contended  that  this  was 
not  a  wager,  but  a  contract  on  certain  terms  and  conditions  which  had 
been  performed  and  completed.  We  could  not  deal  with  this  argu¬ 
ment  without  fully  hearing  it,  and  besides,  that  is  the  province  of  the 
Court.  But  we  may  say  that,  if  this  be  not  a  wager,  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  what  it  is.  “  A  wager  is  something  staked  by  each  of  two 
parties  in  support  of  his  own  opinion  concerning  a  future  or  un¬ 
known  event.”  If  this  definition  be  accepted,  the  only  question  is 
whether  the  “  event  ”  in  this  case  could  reasonably  be  said  to  be 
“  imknown.”  If  it  be  a  wager  in  substance,  you  cannot  make  it 
less  so  by  calling  it  a  contract.  We  will  venture,  by  way  of 
further  illustration  of  the  subject,  to  suppose  a  bet  on  the  result  of 
this  case  which  is  now  pending.  Setting  aside  the  statute  and 
the  legal  objections  which  would  always  have  existed  to  a  bet  on 
the  decision  of  a  Court,  it  is  conceived  that  this  bet  would  be  fan- ; 
and  yet  we  sometimes  hear  that  the  law  exists,  and  that  everybody 
ought  to  know  it,  although  really  the  law  is  made  by  the  decision 
of  the  Court.  To  some  minds,  perhaps,  the  laws  of  physical  science 
appear  to  be  no  more  fixed  than  the  laws  which  are  administered 
in  Westminster  Hall. 
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REVIEWS. 


A  BYZANTINE  EPIC.* 

rrUIE  manuscript  epic  now  translated  for  the  first  time  by  MM. 
-L  Sathas  and  Legrand  is  one,  they  tell  us,  preserved  in  the 
public  library  attached  to  the  Greek  School  at  Trebizond,  to 
which  it  was  presented  by  M.  Sabbas  Joannidis,  one  of  the  pro¬ 
fessors.  It  comprised  ten  books,  and  the  gaps  which  are  occasion¬ 
ally  to  be  foimd  in  it  are  not  sufficient  greatly  to  mar  the  continuity 
of  the  narrative. 

The  translators  have  done  their  work  in  a  most  complete 
fashion.  Their  translation,  which  is  in  prose,  is  accompanied  by 
the  entire  Greek  text,  a  page  of  which,  on  the  left  hand, 
corresponds  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  French  page  on  the 
right.  Then  come  annotations  and  a  glossary  of  such  words  as  will 
be  new  to  those  who  have  not  studied  “  ecclesiastical  Greek.” 
Not  content  with  giving  their  literal  translation  of  the  epic, 
MM.  Sathas  and  Legrand  put  into  their  introduction  a  very  full 
argument  of  each  of  the  ten  books.  The  main  object  of  this  in¬ 
troduction,  however,  is  to  show  the  historical  importance  of  the 
hero,  Digenis  Akritas,  as  the  last  survivor  of  the  two  illustrious 
families  who  represented  the  closing  struggles  of  Iconoclasm  in  the 
Byzantine  Empire.  To  arrive  at  this  point  the  editors  give  a 
succinct  history  of  the  troubles  that  commenced  with  the  reforms 
of  the  Isaurian,  and  continued  for  a  long  series  of  years.  We 
content  ourselves  with  apprising  our  readers  of  the  fact,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  at  once  to  a  description  of  the  epic,  in  which  nothing  approach¬ 
ing  Iconoclasm  is  ever  mentioned.  We  begin  with  the  second 
book,  the  first  being  entirely  lost. 

Mousour,  a  Syrian  Ameer,  attacks  a  fortress  in  Cappadocia  be¬ 
longing  to  Andronikos  Doukas,  and  kills  all  the  women  whom  he 
finds  there,  with  the  exception  of  the  daughter  of  Andronikos,  of 
whom  he  has  become  enamoured,  and  whom  he  carries  off1.  The 
five  brothers,  looking  for  her  body  among  the  corpses  and  not  finding 
it,  vow  vengeance  against  the  Ameer,  and  proceed  to  attack  him  at 
once.  No  sooner  are  they  iu  his  presence  than  they  draw  their 
swords  and  threaten  to  kill  him  instantly  if  he  will  not  give  up  their 
sister.  On  being  asked  by  the  Ameer  who  they  are,  the  eldest  of 
them,  Konstantinos,  vaunts  the  nobility  of  their  race,  and  the 
Ameer  in  return  extols  his  own  lineage.  As  a  reward  for  his  great 
valour,  shown  on  various  occasions,  he  has  been  raised  by  the 
Arabs  to  his  present  high  position.  Of  the  maiden  he  has  carried 
off  he  is  deeply  enamoured,  and  if  her  brothers  will  allow  him  to 
become  her  husband,  he  is  prepared  to  abjure  the  path  of  Islam 
and  follow  them  into  Romania.  The  scene  that  immediately  follows 
we  give  in  the  original,  as  a  brief  but  favourable  specimen  of  the 
poet’s  manner 

’Exetvot  8e  a>s  r/Kovcrav,  pera  neptxapelas 
rrjv  re'vrav  avecrrjKcocrav  /cal  evSodev  elar/XSov, 

Kai  evpov  K\lvr)v  ndvrepirvov,  yvpa>6ev  xpvcraipevrjv, 

Keipevrjv  ovaav  els  rr/v  yijv,  ecra>8ev  8e  n)r  Koprj v 
to.vt)]V  rr/v  yrjv  KarejBpe^av  e<  tcov  noWS>v  baKpvcov 
ano  Kapblas  fipvyparos  rrjs  anKripatTov  \vttt]s. 

‘Qr  ovv  elder  tovs  a.8e\<povs  tlchvco  eXdovras  ovtcos, 

Kai  aw  Xemo6vpi]o-avTas  eK  rrjs  aperpov  Xvnrjs, 
arecrri /  avdis  eg  avrijs  Kai  srpos  eKeivovs  r]X8e, 

Kai  tovtovs  per  eKnXri^eas  eKacrrov  Kare<j)IXei. 

‘H  cnrpoadoKrjTOS  XaP“>  eXdovtra  nap’  eXnlda 
opolcos  (j)epei  daKpva  SXlyecbv  re  Kai  ttovcov. 

[When  they  heard  this,  they  joyfully  opened  the  tent,  and  on  entering  it 
found  a  magnificent  bed,  gilt  all  round,  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  in  it  the 
maiden  they  sought.  They  bedewed  the  ground  with  their  abundant  tears, 
caused  by  the  boundless  grief  that  gnawed  their  hearts.  When  the  maiden 
saw  her  brothers  thus  suddenly  enter,  almost  fainting  from  their  im¬ 
measurable  grief,  she  rose  and  advanced  towards  them,  and  kissed  them  all 
with  rapture.  Unexpected  and  unhoped-for  joy  causes  tears  like  anguish 
and  trouble.] 

Some  readers  will  doubtless  note  the  unclassical  word  Tevrav. 
Terra  came  into  the  language  at  a  comparatively  early  period. 

Matters  having  been  pleasantly  settled,  the  brothers  take  their 
departure,  and  are  shortly  afterwards  followed  by  the  Ameer,  who 
assembles  his  retainers,  and  brings  with  him  his  bride.  As  soon 
as  he  has  touched  Christian  soil,  he  magnanimously  releases  all  his 
prisoners.  In  the  meanwhile  the  brothers  have  advised  their 
mother  of  both  of  the  joyful  events  that  have  taken  place.  The 
good  old  lady,  who  bears  the  honourable  title  arpari;yicraa  (say 
Mrs.  General),  returns  thanks  to  Heaven,  but  has  serious  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  manner  in  which  her  daughter  will  be  treated  by 
the  Ameer.  Nevertheless,  when  the  sons  and  the  daughter  and 
the  Ameer  arrive  together,  they  are  splendidly  received.,  and  all 
the  mother’s  uneasiness  is  dissipated  by  the  gallant  appearance  of 
her  son-in-law.  The  mother  of  the  Ameer,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
resides  at  Edessa  (Roha),  does  not  take  things  so  agreeably,  but 
writes  a  long  and  severe  letter  to  her  son,  reminding  him  of  the 
hatred  with  which  his  ancestors  ever  regarded  the  Greeks,  and 
adding  that  the  Arabs,  having  learned  his  apostacy,  have  threatened 
to  kill  her  and  his  children.  In  conclusion  she  implores  him  to 
return,  attempting  to  soothe  him  with  a  permission  to  bring  with 
him  his  young  wife.  The  Arab  messengers  who  are  entrusted 
with  this  epistle  proceed  to  Romania  under  the  guidance  of  a 
Greek,  and  encamp  at  a  place  called  Leukopetra,  not  far  from  the 

*  Les  exploits  de  Digenis  Ahritas,  epopee  byzantine  du  dixieme  siecle. 
Publie'e  pour  la  premiere  fois  d’apresle  manuscrit  unique  de  Trebizonde.  Par 
G.  Sathas  et  E.  Legrand.  Paris :  Maisonneuve.  1875. 


Doukas  fortress.  They  have  brought  horses  with  them,  and  when 
they  send  to  the  Ameer  they  add  their  own  counsel  that  he  should 
take  advantage  of  the  moonlight  and  depart  at  once.  The 
Ameer  is  deeply  affected  by  liis  mother's  words,  and  goes  to 
the  apartment  of  his  wife,  whom,  after  explaining  his  position, 
he  implores  to  accompany  him  to  Syria,  promising  that  they  shall 
return  within  a  month.  She  wishes  to  consult  her  brothers, 
but  to  this  the  Ameer  objects,  and  at  length,  with  reluctance,  she 
consents  to  accompany  him  clandestinely.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
younger  brother  dreams  of  a  dove  pursued  by  a  hawk,  and  the 
eldest,  being  of  opinion  that  their  sister  is  menaced  with  some 
peril,  they  all  go  to  Leukopetra  and  frighten  the  Arabs  into  a  con¬ 
fession  of  the  truth.  On  their  return  home  a  domestic  trouble 
arises,  the  brothers  reproaching  the  Ameer,  the  Ameer  upbraiding 
his  wife  with  treachery,  and  the  lady  protesting  her  innocence.  At 
last  all  comes  to  a  satisfactory  compromise,  and  it  is  arranged  that 
the  Ameer  shall  visit  his  mother  alone,  on  the  understanding  that 
his  absence  will  not  be  long,  and  in  ten  days  he  sets  off,  having 
solemnly  sworn  that  he  will  never  abandon  his  wife  or  Basileios, 
the  infant  to  whom  she  expects  to  give  birth.  On  his  road  he 
encounters  a  huge  lion,  whom  he  kills  with  a  club,  and  whose 
teeth  and  claws  he  extracts  to  serve  as  playthings  for  his  child. 
After  a  few  days’  journey  Edessa  is  reached,  the  mother  receives 
her  son  with  delight,  and  a  splendid  feast  is  prepared  in  honour 
of  his  arrival.  When  he  has  told  his  story,  he  repeats  the  Christian 
Creed  at  length,  and  argues  so  effectually  in  favour  of  his  new 
faith  that  his  mother  in  her  turn  resolves  to  abjure  Islam 
rather  than  part  with  him ;  and  so  edifying  is  his  discourse  that  all 
present  are  converted  likewise. 

When  the  Ameer  returns  with  his  mother  to  Cappadocia  they 
stop  by  the  way  at  Bagdad,  whence  he  sends  on  to  his  wife  two 
hundred  camels  and  a  hundred  mules,  all  laden  with  costly  pre¬ 
sents  ;  and  when  he  has  reached  the  frontier,  he  puts  on  a  turban 
enriched  with  diamonds  and  a  tunic  embroidered  with  pearls,  and, 
mounted  on  a  superb  courser,  hurries  to  his  wife,  accompanied  by 
three  retainers,  having  resolved  to  be  the  first  to  bring  the  news  of 
his  return.  A  scene  of  general  delight  ensues,  one  of  the  grand 
features  in  which  is  the  rapture  of  the  Ameer  on  beholding  his 
infant  son,  born  during  his  absence. 

This  son  is  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  all  that  has  preceded  his 
own  appearance  as  a  prominent  figure  may  be  regarded  as  merely 
introductory.  He  is  called  Basileios  D'igenis  Akritas — Digenis, 
because  he  combines  within  himself  two  races,  the  Greek  and  the 
Arab  ;  Akritas,  because  he  was  guardian  of  the  fortress  ( aKpai )  ; 
and  Basileios,  because  he  was  so  christened.  In  his  earliest  youth 
he  proves  that  he  is  a  marvel.  He  makes  rapid  progress  in  litera¬ 
ture  ( ypdppara ),  dexterously  wields  the  sword  and  the  lance,  and  is 
an  expert  wrestler.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  with  the  reluctant  consent 
of  his  father,  who  accompanies  him  together  with  his  uncle  Konstan¬ 
tinos,  he  hunts  wild  beasts.  A  bear  springs  upon  him,  he  seizes  it 
by  the  throat,  and  kills  it ;  a  terrified  deer  bounds  from  the  wood,  he 
pursues  it,  catches  it,  seizes  it  by  the  foot,  and  rends  it  in  twain. 
Lookers-on  wonder  much,  but  they  soon  wonder  still  more,  for, 
a  lioness  appearing,  the  young  hero,  having  by  his  uncle’s  advice 
drawn  his  sword,  darts  upon  her  and  cleaves  her  head  to  the 
shoulders.  Then,  after  washing  himself  at  a  spring,  he  puts 
on  rich  dresses,  and  rides  home  to  his  mother  on  a  mare 
whose  trappings  are  of  corresponding  magnificence.  When  the 
military  education  of  Basileios  is  completed,  his  father  the 
Ameer  retires  into  his  palace  with  his  wife  and  the  children  he 
has  had  by  Mahometan  predecessors,  and  devotes  himself  to 
religious  meditation.  The  youth,  on  the  other  hand,  commences 
a  brilliant  career.  Having  heard  of  certain  brigands  called 
“  Apelates  ”  who  occupy  the  mountain  defiles,  he  resolves  to 
make  their  acquaintance,  and  contrives  to  obtain  an  introduction 
to  their  chief  Philopappos,  an  old  man  whom  he  finds  stretched 
upon  a  bed  composed  of  the  skins  of  wild  beasts.  He  tells  the  veteran 
that  he  wishes  to  join  his  band.  He  is  informed  that  he  must 
pass  through  a  severe  ordeal.  Armed  with  no  other  weapon  than 
a  club,  he  is  to  stand  as  a  sentinel  for  a  fortnight,  without  food  or 
sleep,  then  he  is  to  kill  lions,  and  then  he  is  do  much  more  which  a 
gap  in  the  manuscript  forces  us  to  sum  up  with  an  “  &c.”  Basi¬ 
leios  does  indeed  take  the  club,  but  instead  of  obeying  the  other 
orders,  he  attacks  single-handed  the  Apelates  themselves,  and, 
having  disarmed  them  all,  brings  back  their  clubs  to  Philopappos, 
telling  the  old  man  that,  if  he  does  not  like  this  present,  he  will 
treat  him  in  the  same  fashion.  He  then  returns  to  his  father,  and 
from  this  date  his  name  is  a  terror  to  the  doers  of  evil. 

Now  begins  what  is  sometimes  called  a  “female  interest.” 
One  Doukas,  who  is  the  general  of  a  neighbouring  pro¬ 
vince,  has  a  lovely  daughter,  named  Eudoxia,  the  praises  of 
whose  beauty  have  reached  the  ears  of  Digenis.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  contrives,  at  the  end  of  a  hunting  expedition,  to  place 
himself  near  her  father’s  palace,  and  to  sing  so  sweetly  that  she 
at  once  falls  in  love  with  him.  As  it  would  be  inexpedient  for 
her  to  lean  out  of  the  window,  she  orders  her  nurse  to  look  at  the 
singer,  and  the  report  of  the  nurse  is  so  favourable  that  she  peeps 
at  him  through  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  and  is  confirmed  in  her  good 
opinion.  Digenis  himself  proposes  marriage  to  the  lady’s  father,  who, 
oddly  enough,  discourses  with  him  in  the  disguise  of  a  servant,  but 
old  Doukas  is  decidedly  against  the  alliance.  Digenis,  however, 
does  not  lose  heart ;  clandestine  love  passages,  by  means  of  the 
crevice,  are  interchanged,  and  at  last  an  elopement  takes  place, 
the  particulars  whereof,  told  in  two  hundred  lines,  are  engulphed 
in  a  vast  lacuna;  but  we  find  that  the  fugitives  are  pursued  by  the 
brothers  of  the  lady,  who  are  knocked  down  without  much  injury 
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by  Digems,  and  the  old  Doukas,  who  now  appears  in  propria 
persond,  consents  to  the  match,  and  is  invited  to  the  wedding, 
which  is  celebrated  in  Cappadocia  with  unprecedented  magnificence. 
After  the  termination  of  the  nuptial  festivities,  which  last  for 
three  months,  and  the  departure  of  his  father-in-law,  Digenis 
takes  the  place  of  his  father  as  guardian  of  the  frontier,  and  now 
first  acquires  the  title  “  Akritas.”  The  office,  however,  does  not 
satisfy  his  love  for  adventure,  and  he  determines  to  travel  about 
with  no  other  companions  than  his  wife  and  his  servants.  Ilis 
tents  accompany  him  everywhere,  and  the  wedded  pair  support 
life  without  difficulty  on  a  diet  of  birds,  deer,  goats,  and  wild  boars. 
The  Emperor  Romanos  I.  sends  him  a  respectful  invitation,  but  he 
prefers  a  meeting  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  where  many  civi¬ 
lities  are  interchanged. 

In  the  month  of  May,  the  beauties  of  which  are  lauded  by  the 
poet  with  the  enthusiasm  of  a  German  Minnesiinger,  Digenis  sets 
up  his  tents  in  a  flowery  meadow,  which  is  most  elaborately 
described,  and  one  fine  day,  while  he  is  taking  a  siesta,  Eudoxia, 
who  goes  to  wash  her  feet  in  a  limpid  stream,  is  assailed  by  au 
enormous  dragon,  who  takes  the  form  of  a  handsome  young  man. 
Her  shrieks  bring  her  husband  to  the  rescue,  and  the  monster 
resumes  the  three  heads  which  pertain  to  his  normal  condition. 
He  is,  however,  speedily  despatched  bv  the  hero’s  sword,  and  a  lion 
who  springs  from  a  mound  is  killed  with  a  club.  Nor  does  trouble 
end  here.  Returning  to  his  tent  after  his  double  victory,  Digenis 
amuses  himself  by  playing  on  the  lyre,  accompanied  by  his  wife’s 
voice,  and  so  admirable  is  the  performance  that  it  attracts  an 
audience  consisting  of  three  hundred  Apelates,  who,  not  knowing 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  threaten  to  put  him  to  death  if  he  will 
not  give  up  Eudoxia.  But  the  conventional  British  tar  who  was 
more  than  a  match  for  six  Frenchmen  was  a  puny  whipster  com¬ 
pared  with  Digenis,  who,  armed  with  club  and.  shield,  completely 
puts  the  marauders  to  rout,  with  much  loss  of  life. 

Other  adventures,  interrupted  by  gaps,  follow.  A  victory,  which 
Digenis  gains  over  the  brigand  chief  Philopappos,  brings  with  it 
a  new  interest ;  for  the  chief,  bent  on  vengeance,  seeks  and  obtains 
an  alliance  with  a  female  warrior  named  Maximo,  reputed  to  be  a 
descendant  of  the  brave  Amazons  whom  King  Alexander  brought 
from  the  country  of  the  Brahmans — 

as  {3aaiK(Vs  ’A \e£av5pos  ijyayev  ck  Upaxpavcov. 

His  object,  he  explains,  is  to  carry  off  a  young  lady  of  whom 
Joannikos,  another  chief,  related  to  Maximo,  is  enamoured,  and 
who  has  somehow  fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  warrior  who  is 
living  with  her  at  a  place  called  Trosis.  Of  course  the  old 
man  means  Digenis  and  Eudoxia.  Maximo  promises  him  assist¬ 
ance,  and  gives  Philopappos  one  hundred  picked  men,  headed  by 
her  chief  warrior  Melemendzis.  Guided  by  Philopappos,  the 
troop  soon  reaches  the  spot  where  Digenis  is  stationed ;  but  the 
attack  hasbeen  foreseen,  and  the  young  hero  is  perched  upon  a  rock 
whence  he  can  overlook  the  movements  of  his  enemies.  Noticing 
the  position  taken  by  Digenis,  Philopappos  points  him  out  to 
Melemendzis,  and  gives  his  opinion  that  the  safest  plan  will  be  to 
carry  ott'  Eudoxia  without  attacking  her  husband  ;  but  the  gallant 
warrior  thinks  the  scheme  shabby,  and  refuses  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  it.  In  a  short  time  Maximo  herself  arrives,  and,  hearing 
that  Digenis  is  travelling  about  alone  with  his  young  wife,  loads 
Philopappos  with  reproaches.  Why  did  he  persuade  her  to  bring  an 
army  against  one  man  whom  she  could  exterminate  single-handed  P 
To  justify  her  words  Maximo  advances  to  the  Euphrates  to  attack 
Digenis,  who  is  stationed  on  the  opposite  side ;  but  he  politely  en¬ 
treats  her  not  to  cross  the  river,  as  it  is  the  duty  of  a  man  to  put 
himself  out  of  the  way  when  his  antagonist  is  a  lady,  and  he 
follows  up  the  utterance  by  fording  the  river.  Maximo  receives 
him  with  her  lance,  which  is,  however,  shivered  against  his  solid 
armour,  and  when  she  attempts  to  draw  her  sword  he  smites  the 
mare  upon  which  she  is  seated,  and  she  falls  to  the  ground.  Her 
entreaty  that  her  life  may  be  spared  is  of  course  granted,  all  the 
other  adversaries  of  Digenis  are  killed  or  put  to  flight,  and  in  the 
end  Maximo,  after  expressing  her  admiration  for  her  adversary, 
implores  him  to  meet  her  in  single  combat  on  the  following  morn¬ 
ing.  In  the  fight  that  ensues  Digenis  is  of  course  the  victor,  but 
there  is  between  the  combatants  a  more  than  amicable  reconcilia¬ 
tion,  which  is  not  without  its  parallel  in  history. 

Having  pacified  the  whole  of  Romania,  the  hero  returns  to  his 
palace  in  the  Euphrates,  the  marvels  of  which  are  described  at 
length.  During  the  remainder  of  his  life  peace  is  never  disturbed 
in  the  region  which  is  under  his  command  ;  but  he  dies  at  the  early 
age  of  thirty-three,  having  first  buried  his  father  and  mother,  and 
his  beloved  Eudoxia,  who  attends  him  to  the  last,  does  not  long 
survive  him.  Thus  ends  the  epic,  the  gaps  in  which  are  in  some 
cases  filled  up  with  the  aid  of  popular  songs  relating  to  the  same 
hero. 


DAWSON’S  DAWN  OF  LIFE.* 

QINCE  the  lamented  death  of  Sir  William  Logan,  whose  autho- 
lO  rity  first  impressed  the  world  with  the  great  discovery  of  the 
Laurentian  series  of  fossil-bearing  strata,  no  one  can  have  a  better 
claim  than  Dr.  Dawson  to  take  up  the  wondrous  tale.  Having 
been  called  upon  to  assist,  so  to  say,  at  the  second  birth  of  the 

*  The  Dawn  of  Life;  being  the  History  of  the  Oldest  Known  Fossil  Re¬ 
mains,  and  their  lielations  to  Geological  Tune  and  to  the  Development  of  the 
Animal  Kingdom.  By  J.  W.  Dawson,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  F.G.S.,  &c.,  Principal 
and  Vice-Chancellor  of  M‘Gill  University,  Montreal.  London  :  Ilodder  & 
Stoughton.  1875. 


earliest  known  of  organic  forms,  it  befits  him  to  record  from  the 
first  the  history  of  its  disinterment  from  the  tomb  of  geological 
ages,  to  define  and  vindicate  its  place  aiuongst  recognized  animal 
organisms,  and  to  indicate  the  bearing  of  this  new  and  momentous 
range  of  facts  upon  the  science  alike  of  to-day  and  of  the  future. 
The  tale  of  the  discovery  itself  has  never  been  told  with  anything 
like  the  fulness  and  clearness  with  which  Dr.  Dawson  has  now 
brought  it  before  the  public.  The  way  for  it  was  undoubtedly 
prepared  by  the  careful  surveys  of  the  Canadian  beds  made  by  Sir 
W.  Logan  and  his  assistants,  as  well  as  by  the  chemical  examina¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  into  the  structure  and  composition  of  the 
rocks  and  minerals,  and  those  of  Dr.  Carpenter  and  others  into 
the  comparative  nature  of  the  shells  and  minor  organisms  of  exist¬ 
ing  kinds  at  great  submarine  depths,  illustrating  the  mode  in 
which  the  pores  of  these  minute  skeletons  became  infiltrated  with 
mineral  matter  when  deposited  at  the  sea  bottom.  Some  specimens 
collected  at  Burgess,  in  Ontario,  by  a  veteran  mineralogist  of 
Canada,  Dr.  Wilson,  were  sent  by  him  to  Sir  W.  Logan  as 
minerals  remarkable  for  their  structure,  with  the  result  that 
certain  laminae  of  a  dark  green  mineral  pervading  them  was  found 
on  analysis  by  Dr.  Hunt  to  be  composed  of  a  new  hydrous  silicate, 
allied  to  serpentine,  which  he  named  Loganite.  No  suspicion  of 
its  organic  nature  arose  at  that  time.  Some  years  later,  in  1 858,  other 
specimens  differently  mineralized  with  serpentine  and  pyroxene 
were  found  in  the  limestone  of  the  Grand  Calumet,  on  the  Ottawa 
river.  Struck  with  the  resemblance  of  these  mineral  forms  to 
the  Silurian  fossils  known  as  Stromaterporce,  Sir  W.  Logan 
showed  them  to  Dr.  Dawson  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Billings,  the  palaeon¬ 
tologist  of  the  Survey,  suggesting  with  his  wonted  sagacity  that 
they  were  too  much  alike  in  form,  though  mineralized  by  different 
substances,  to  be  merely  mineral  or  concretionary.  A  professional 
reputation  was  hardly  to  be  risked  upon  the  speculation  of  these 
specimens  being  organic.  But  it  was  wisely  suggested  by  Dr. 
Dawson  that  slices  of  them  should  be  examined  microscopically, 
anticipating  that,  if  really  fossils,  while  presenting  merely  concentric 
laminae  and  no  cells,  they  would  prove  to  be  protozoa  rather  than 
corals.  No  organic  structure  was,  however,  in  the  first  instance 
detected,  nor  was  any  definite  belief  evoked  by  Sir  W.  Logan's 
exhibition  of  some  of  the  specimens  as  possibly  Laurentian  fossils 
at  the  Springfield  meeting  of  the  American  Association  in  the 
following  year.  With  the  exception  of  Professor  Ramsay,  Sir 
William  found  none  of  his  zoological  friends  more  disposed  to  listen 
to  him  in  London  in  1862.  A  reference  to  specimens  from  the 
Calumet  as  probably  Laurentian  fossils  was  made  in  the  General 
Report  of  the  Geological  Survey  in  1868.  It  was  about  this  time, 
we  learn  from  our  author,  that  he  was  led  by  a  conversation  with 
Dr.  Hunt  upon  the  mineralization  of  fossils  to  have  some  fresh 
specimens  prepared  for  the  microscope.  He  was  delighted  to  find 
in  one  of  the  earliest  specimens  examined  a  well-defined  group  of 
tubuli,  or  organic  canals,  penetrating  one  of  the  calcite  layers, 
giving  proof,  not  only  of  these  layers  representing  the  true  skeleton 
of  the  lossil.  but  also  of  its  having  affinities  with  the  Foraminifera, 
whose  tubulated  supplemental  skeleton,  as  delineated  by  Dr.  Car¬ 
penter,  was  evidently  of  the  same  type.  Greeted  with  enthusiasm 
bj'  Sir  W.  Logan,  the  announcement  was  received  with  determined 
scepticism  by  a  great  number  of  geologists,  nor  can  it  be  said  that 
all  doubt  as  to  the  organic  nature  of  the  Eozoon  Canadense,  as  it 
was  appropriately  named  by  Dr.  Dawson,  has  subsided  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  hour.  Ilence  the  value  of  the  work  before  us,  in  which 
cumulative  proofs  of  the  fact  which  the  writer  was  foremost  in 
proclaiming  are  brought  together  in  a  form  intelligible  to  all 
readers. 

The  draught  which  the  first  announcement  made  upon  scientific 
belief  was  indeed  sufficiently  startling  to  excuse  some  tardiness  of 
reception.  To  be  suddenly  called  upon  to  admit  the  existence  of 
organic  remains  in  rocks  which  had  all  along  been  regarded  as 
altogether  azoic  and  hopelessly  barren  of  fossils  was  to  put  a  strain 
upon  geological  orthodoxy.  Then  came  the  estimate  of  the  range 
of  life  opened  by  the  depth  of  these  deposits.  Taking  together 
the  three  great  series  pervaded  by  the  newly-discovered  organisms, 
the  Lower  and  Upper  Laurentian  and  the  Huronian,  their  united 
thickness  extending  to  at  least  15,000  feet  in  the  earth’s  crust,  it 
became  probable  that  the  time  which  went  to  the  deposition  of 
these  masses  was  not  much  less  than  that  which  made  up  the  entire 
range  of  geological  life  from  the  end  of  that  age  to  this.  The  dawn 
of  life  was  carried  as  far  back  beyond  the  so-called  primordial 
rocks  which  had  been  held  to  contain  its  first  traces,  as  these  were 
removed  beyond  living  action  or  experience,  making  what  has  been 
considered  the  birth  of  the  primeval  fauna  an  introduction  of  com¬ 
paratively  modem  date.  And  all  this  upon  the  evidence  of  a 
single  minute  fossil  of  a  character  little  recognizable  by  geologists, 
if  not  wholly  wrought  out  of  a  creative  fancy.  The  time  more¬ 
over  was  not  ripe  for  the  accurate  appreciation  of  the  evidence  in 
question,  our  knowledge  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  in  general, 
as  well  as  of  the  structure  of  minerals  and  of  the  conditions  of 
mineralization  of  organic  remains,  being  far  below  what  it  is  now. 
Since  that  time  further  allied  forms  of  the  same  fossil  have  been 
met  with,  not  only  in  the  Upper  Laurentian  or  Huronian  series  of 
the  North  American  continent,  but  in  Laurentian  limestones  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York,  approximate  types  of  foraminifera 
being  yielded  by  the  succeeding  palaeozoic  rocks.  Specimens  of 
eozoon*  were  found  in  a  dark  micaceous  limestone  at  Tudor,  in 
Ontario,  as  little  metamorphosed  as  many  Silurian  fossils.  Soon 
the  organism  was  recognized  in  Bavaria  and  elsewhere  in  Europe. 
The  mode  of  occurrence  of  .all  these  forms  in  the  limestone 
beds,  the  interpenetration  of  their  tubular  spiracles  by  lima 
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or  calcite,  and.  their  association  "with  layers  of  fragmentary 
eozoon,  were  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  theory  that  these  old 
Laurentian  limestones  were  truly  marine  deposits,  entombing  the 
remains  of  the  minute  sea  animals  of  their  time.  Nor  did  eozoon, 
although  the  most  prominent  exponent,  remain  the  only  witness  to 
the  great  fact  of  Laurentian  life.  Fragments  of  a  different  organic 
structure  were  met  with,  besides  casts  in  siliceous  matter,  betoken¬ 
ing  smaller  species  of  foraminifera.  Carbon  is  found  in  the 
Laurentian  rocks  in  the  form  of  graphite  or  plumbago,  and  that 
not  wholly  or  even  mainly  in  veins  or  fissures,  but  in  the  substance 
of  the  limestone  or  gneiss,  in  regular  layers.  Such  is  the  abundance 
of  it  that  our  author  estimates  the  amount  of  carbon  in  one  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  of  the  Ottawa  district  at  an  aggre¬ 
gate  thickness  of  not  less  than  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  not  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  our  true  coal  measures.  Now  we  know  of  no 
agency  in  past  geological  time  capable  of  deoxidizing  carbonic 
acid,  and  fixing  its  carbon  as  an  ingredient  in  permanent  rocks, 
other  than  vegetable  life.  Unless,  then,  we  are  to  suppose  that 
there  existed  in  the  Laurentian  age  a  vast  abundance  of  vegeta¬ 
tion,  either  in  the  sea  or  on  land,  we  have  no  means  of  explaining 
the  origin  of  the  Laurentian  graphite.  Of  worm  burrows,  again, 
very  perfect  traces  exist,  at  least  in  rocks  of  the  upper  eozoic  age, 
though  not,  our  author  considers,  in  the  Lower  Laurentian  series. 
Great  beds  of  oxide  of  iron  are  also  met  with,  sometimes  seventy 
feet  in  thickness.  Whence  could  these  have  come  save  from 
the  deoxidizing  agency  which  vegetable  matter  exerts  ?  Such 
has  been  the  efficient  cause  in  producing  bedded  deposits 
of  iron,  in  the  case  of  modern  bog  and  lake  ores,  in  the  clay 
iron-stones  of  the  coal  measures,  and  apparently  also  in 
the  great  ore  beds  of  the  Silurian  rocks.  May  not  similar  causes, 
Dr.  Dawson  asks,  have  been  at  work  in  the  Laurentian  period  ? 
Auy  one  of  these  reasons  might  in  itself  scarcely  suffice  to  establish 
the  existence  of  abundant  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  the 
Laurentian  age  •,  but  the  cumulative  force  of  so  many  evidences 
leaves  little  room  for  doubt  with  regard  to  the  main  proposition. 
It  would  even  seem  that  the  Laurentian  graphite  represents  an 
exuberant  amount  of  vegetable  growth  in  those  old  seas,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  great  supplies  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  atmosphere 
and  the  waters  ;  the  eozoic  ocean,  moreover,  having  been  even  richer 
in  carbonate  of  lime  than  those  Silurian  seas  whose  vast  limestone 
sediment  we  are  able  to  measure. 

Microscopic  examination  has  made  it  possible  to  define  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  eozoon  with  approximate  clearness.  In  this  ancient  fossil  we 
have  the  skeleton  of  a  creature  belonging  to  that  simple  and 
humbly-organized  group  of  animals  which  are  known  as  protozoa. 
As  a  familiar  example  of  this  group  we  may  take  the  common  amoeba 
of  stagnant  pools.  Viewed  under  a  low  magnifying  power,  this  is  a 
small  patch  of  jelly  or  protoplasm,  irregular  in  form,  and  constantly 
changing  its  aspect  as  it  moves,  throwing  out  finger-like  processes 
or  pseudo-pods  as  extempore  limbs.  Seeming  to  flow  rather  than 
to  creep  along  the  miseroscopic  slide,  its  body  appears  to  be  of  a 
semi-fluid  consistency.  On  closer  examination  signs  of  a  higher 
organization  appear.  Its  outer  layer  is  found  to  be  clear  or  trans¬ 
parent,  and  more  dense  than  the  inner  mass,  which  seems  granular. 
At  one  end  a  curious  vesicle  can  be  seen  gradually  to  expand, 
and  to  become  tilled  with  a  clear  drop  of  liquid,  which, 
by  a  sudden  contraction,  it  expels  through  a  series  of  pores 
in  its  outer  tissue.  This,  which  is  known  as  the  perco¬ 
lating  vesicle,  is  the  organ  both  of  circulation  and  excre¬ 
tion.  In  another  part  of  the  body  may  be  seen  the  nucleus, 
a  little  cell  capable  at  certain  times  of  producing  by  its 
division  new  individuals.  Food  taken  in  through  the  wall  of  the 
body  is  seen  to  undergo  a  digestive  change,  the  long  arms  or  pro¬ 
cesses  into  which  the  outer  layers  of  the  body  extend  themselves 
serving  for  prehension  as  well  as  locomotion.  Destitute  as  these 
creatures  are  of  the  traits  held  in  general  most  proper  to  animals, 
they  appear  to  exercise  a  degree  of  volition,  and  show  the  same 
appetites  and  passions  with  animals  of  a  higher  type.  Equally 
simple  in  type,  but  somewhat  differently  organized,  Actinophrys, 
another  of  the  fresh-water  class  of  protozoa,  illustrates  the  varieties 
of  form  and  structure  to  be  noted  among  these  simple  creatures. 
In  the  sea  are  living  swarms  of  equally  simple  organization,  but 
having  the  power  of  secreting  around  their  soft  bodies  exquisitely 
minute  shells  or  crusts  of  carbonate  of  lime,  having  a  single  orifice, 
and  in  many  cases  multitudes  of  microscopic  pores  through  which 
the  soft  gelatinous  matter  can  ooze,  and  form  outside  long  extensile 
fringe-like  processes  for  collecting  food.  The  shell  may  consist  of 
a  single  cavity  only ;  but  oftener,  after  one  cell  is  completed,  others 
are  added,  forming  a  series  of  cells  or  chambers  communicating 
with  each  other,  and  often  spirally  or  otherwise  arranged  in  most 
symmetrical  and  beautiful  forms.  Some  of  these  creatures,  usually 
termed  foraminifera,  have  the  power  of  motion ;  others  are  locally 
attached  and  sessile.  Much  larger  forms  than  any  now  known  to 
exist  were  abundant  in  the  earlier  geological  seas,  growing  in  the 
same  manner  as  these  smaller  species  by  the  accretion  of  successive 
additional  chambers,  and  constituting  in  the  end  thick  beds  of  cal¬ 
careous  matter,  such  as  the  chalk  and  nummulitic  limestone  of 
Europe  and  the  orbitoidal  limestone  of  America.  The  structure  of 
eozoon  under  the  microscope,  defined  with  great  clearness  in  the 
illustrations  of  Dr.  Dawson,  shows  the  place  to  be  assigned  to  it  in 
this  series.  He  has  felt  himself  enabled  to  give  us  a  restoration,  on 
a  magnified  scale,  of  the  aspect  which  it  may  be  conceived  to  have 
presented  in  life,  showing  the  calcareous  skeleton  or  framework,  a 
series  of  more  or  less  rounded  chambers,  the  animal  matter  or 
tissues  filling  up  these  chambers  and  constituting  the  living  and 
secreting  organism,  and  the  tubuli ,  canals  or  pseudopodia,  rising  up 


for  the  prehension  of  the  food  which  the  animal  drew  from  the 
waters.  In  fossil  specimens  the  skeleton  is  represented  by  a  white 
crystalline  marble,  and  the  cavities  of  the  cells  by  green  serpentine, 
filling  by  subsequent  interjection  the  place  of  the  living  tissues. 
The  lowest  layer  of  serpentine  represents  the  first  gelatinous  coat 
of  animal  matter  which  grew  upon  the  sea  bottom,  resembling, 
whilst  as  yet  no  shell  was  formed  upon  its  surface,  the  shapeless 
film  of  living  slime  found  in  some  parts  of  the  deep-sea  bed,  and 
named  Bcithybius,  or  the  pulpy  sarcode  of  sponges  or  corals.  By  the 
process  of  gradual  secretion  there  grew  upon  this  primary  layer 
a  delicate  calcareous  shell,  perforated  by  innumerable  minute 
tubuli  and  by  some  larger  pores  or  septal  orifices  for  the 
passage  of  the  soft  gelatinous  matter  which  hardened  into  the 
branching  pseudopods  or  tentacles  for  the  seizure  of  food,  as  well 
as  for  the  nourishment  of  the  skeleton  itself.  So  were  formed,  layer 
by  layer,  the  successive  growths  of  sarcode  and  of  calcareous  frame¬ 
work,  spreading  at  the  same  time  by  lateral  extension,  and  by  up¬ 
ward  growth ;  the  vitality  of  the  lower  layers  becoming  in  turn 
exhausted,  and  the  living  process  creeping  upwards  throughout 
innumerable  ages  till  the  result  was  a  solid  building  of  cellular 
limestone  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness.  What  length  of  time 
subsequently  went  to  the  upheaval  of  these  massive  strata,  so  as  to 
form  the  lofty  cliffs  and  escarpments  which  they  now  exhibit  to 
the  eye,  is  a  problem  in  itself  too  difficult  for  the  resources  of 
science.  But  the  mind  reels  under  the  attempts  to  realize  the  ages 
which  must  have  elapsed  whilst  these  minute  and  delicate  organisms 
were  heaping  up  their  calcareous  and  siliceous  debris  at  unknown 
ocean  depths,  to  be  followed  as  world-builders  by  the  no  less 
patiently  working  stromatoporre  of  the  Silurian  and  Devonian 
systems,  the  globigerinoe  and  their  allies  in  the  Chalk,  and  the 
nummulites  and  miliolites  in  the  Eocene.  Of  the  ultimate  origin 
or  beginning  of  anything,  science,  if  she  speaks  at  all,  speaks  with 
bated  breath.  By  what  process  or  at  what  point  of  time  life  first 
began  to  stir  in  the  waters  and  to  take  to  itself  a  form  and  an 
organism,  we  are  as  far  as  ever  from  being  able  to  express  in  words. 
Whether  from  these  simple  and  elementary  types  were  evolved 
all  the  varieties,  widely  differing  and  infinitely  graduated,  in 
which  we  know  life  now  to  exist,  is  the  question  which  may  be 
said  for  the  present  to  be  the  most  difficult  within  the  range 
of  science.  Are  these  primordial  forms  even  now  extinct  ?  May 
we  hope  to  see  a  veritable  specimen  of  eozoon  dredged  up  alive 
from  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific  ?  Even  this  would 
not  surprise  Dr.  Dawson,  seeing  that  living  congeners  have  been 
found  working  at  the  plastic  ooze  which  is  the  rudimentary  form 
of  chalk.  But  beyond  doubt  we  have  in  the  lowly  form  around 
which  he  has  thrown  so  much  new  interest  the  means  of  study¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  of  life  at  its  earliest  traceable  point  of  dawn. 


LONGFELLOW’S  MASQUE  OF  PANDORA.* 

MONG  the  varied  successes  and  failures  of  newer  men,  it  is 
pleasant  to  welcome  yet  another  gift  from  the  veteran  but 
unfalteifing  hand  of  the  poet  in  whose  song  a  fellow-countryman 
and  fellow-poet  has  said  that 

Limpid  verse  to  limpid  verse  succeeds 
Smooth  as  our  Charles,  when,  fearing  lest  he  wrong 
The  new  moon’s  mirrored  skiff,  he  slides  along. 

Full  without  noise,  and  whispers  in  his  reeds. 

On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Mr.  Longfellow  has  for  many  years 
been  the  best  known  and  most  read  of  American  poets ;  and  his 
popularity  is  of  the  right  kind,  and  rightly  and  fairly  won.  He 
has  not  stooped  to  catch  attention  by  artifice,  nor  striven  to  force  it 
by  violence.  His  works  have  faced  the  test  of  parody  and  bur¬ 
lesque  (which  in  these  days  is  almost  the  common  lot  of  writings  of 
any  mark),  and  have  come  off  unharmed.  We  may  scarcely  reckon 
him  among  the  masters  of  verse  in  its  complete  height  and  depth. 
We  must  not  seek  here  for  the  consummate  grandeur  of  emotion 
or  contemplation.  But  he  walks  in  regions  fair  and  beloved  of  the 
Muses,  if  apart  from  tragic  pomp  and  lyric  shout ;  and  in  these  it 
is  good  to  follow  him,  and  to  give  thankful  ears  to  a  music  which 
we  may  find  one  day  to  have  a  secret  of  its  own.  He  is  always  a 
true  and  genuine  poet,  if  not  a  great  one  ;  and  his  work  is  healthy 
and  natural  with  a  freshness  and  serenity  which  have  not  recovered 
themselves,  as  is  often  the  case,  after  first  losing  themselves  in  any 
of  the  manifold  dangers  of  art,  but  which  have  never  for  a  moment 
been  lost. 

The  eponymous  poem  of  the  present  collection  is  “  The  Masque 
of  Pandora,”  a  mixed  dramatic  and  lyric  interlude,  presenting  the 
well-known  myth  in  a  simple  and  straightforward  construction, 
though  with  considerable  expansion  of  its  original  elements.  The 
scene  opens  in  the  workshop  of  Hephaestus,  who  sees  his  handi¬ 
work,  till  then  but  a  perfect  statue,  quickened  by  the  breath  of 
Zeus.  The  Graces  salute  her  in  a  chorus,  of  which  one  part  is  in 
the  form  of  a  sonnet — an  experiment  in  lyrical  dialogue  allowable 
to  a  skilled  hand,  but  not  to  be  rashly  imitated.  Thqn  comes  a 
fruitless  errand  of  Ilermes  to  Prometheus,  who  will  have  none  of 
the  gods  or  of  their  gifts,  and  sends  Pandora  back  with  her  con¬ 
ductor.  Not  so  Epiinetheus,  in  whose  house  we  next  find  her, 
happy  and  accepted  by  him  at  the  hands  of  the  gods  with  un¬ 
questioning  happiness.  They  are  interrupted  by  Prometheus,  and 
after  an  exchange  of  single  lines  between  him  and  Epimetheus  (we 
leave  it  to  Mr.  Lowell  to  find  a  good  word  for  Mr.  Longfellow’s 

*  The  Masque  of  Pandora;  and  other  Poems.  By  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow.  London  :  Routledge  &  Sons.  1875. 
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aTLxofivdta  as  best  be  can,  after  bis  treatment  of  Mr.  Swinburne’s 
a  few  years  back),  Epimetbeus  is  prevailed  on  to  fly  with  him 
from  tbe  dangerous  guest.  A  chorus  of  nature-powers  winds  up 
the  scene  with  some  verses  which  in  fulness  of  Iiarmony  and  mean¬ 
ing  excel  the  writer's  usual  work.  The  final  strophe  runs  thus : — 

CIIOKUS  OP  OREADES. 

These  are  the  Voices  Three 
Of  winds  and  forests  and  fountains. 

Voices  of  earth  and  of  air, 

Murmur  and  rushing  of  streams, 

Making-  together  one  sound, 

The  mysterious  voice  of  the  mountains, 

Waking  the  sluggard  that  sleeps, 

Waking  the  dreamer  of  dreams. 

These  are  the  Voices  Three, 

That  speak  of  endless  endeavor. 

Speak  of  endurance  and  strength, 

Triumph  and  fulness  of  fame, 

Sounding  about  the  world, 

An  inspiration  forever, 

Stirring  the  hearts  of  men, 

Shaping  their  end  and  their  aim 

Faithful  to  the  local  colour  of  fatalism  which,  whether  in  particu¬ 
lar  cases  of  an  earlier  date  or  consciously  superinduced  when  the 
myth  became  moralized,  is  so  characteristic  of  the  Greek  tales,  the 
poet  makes  the  catastrophe  result  surely  and  speedily  from  the  very 
precautions  taken  to  avert  it.  Pandora,  left  alone  in  Epimetheus’s 
house,  is  assailed  by  dreams  of  false  promise — which,  by  an  allow¬ 
able  extension  of  classic  imagery,  proclaim  themselves  capable  of 
circumventing  the  guard  even  if  the  ivory  gate  is  watched — and 
opens  tbe  fatal  chest.  When  Epimetbeus  conies  home  it  is  to  a 
desolate  place  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  storm,  and  the  scene  is 
closed  in  trouble,  not  unrelieved,  however,  by  hope  and  good 
omens.  What  is  left  but  to  die  P  asks  Pandora.  Epimetbeus 
answers : — 

Youth,  hope,  and  love 
To  build  a  new  life  on  a  ruined  life, 

To  make  the  future  fairer  than  the  past, 

And  make  the  past  appear  a  troubled  dream. 

Even  now  in  passing  through  the  garden  walks 
Upon  the  ground  I  saw  a  fallen  nest 
Ruined  and  full  of  rain  ;  and  over  me 
Beheld  the  uncomplaining  birds  already 
Busy  in  building  a  new  habitation, 

The  piece  is  as  a  whole  remarkable  for  grace  and  facility,  and  chiefly 
for  these  qualities  rather  than  for  others  to  which  the  theme 
itself  would  seem  congenial ;  for  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  it  has 
been  fitly  entitled  a  Masque — a  kind  of  composition  which  gives 
ample  room  to  fancy  and  invention  without  pledging  tbe  poet  to 
any  ambitious  undertaking.  Tbe  form,  and  to  some  extent  tbe 
tone  and  subjects  of  tbe  choric  interruptions,  recall  Goethe’s  lyrical 
work  in  Faust  and  elsewhere.  Not  that  one  can  point  out  direct 
imitation,  but  the  general  movement  and  manner  are  transplanted 
into  English  verse.  A  few  stanzas  from  tbe  chorus  of  tbe  Eume- 
nides  (after  Epimetbeus’s  reception  of  Pandora)  will  show  this 

What  the  Immortals 
Confide  to  thy  keeping, 

Tell  unto  no  man  ; 

Waking  or  sleeping. 

Closed  be  thy  portals 
To  friend  as  to  foeman. 

Silence  conceals  it ; 

The  word  that  is  spoken 
Betrays  and  reveals  it  ; 

By  breath  or  by  token 
The  charm  may  be  broken. 

With  shafts  of  their  splendors 
The  Gods  unforgiving 
Pursue  the  offenders, 

The  dead  and  the  living  ! 

Fortune  forsakes  them. 

Nor  earth  shall  abide  them, 

Nor  Tartarus  hide  them  ; 

Swift  wrath  overtakes  them ! 

Before  we  pass  on  to  the  other  poems,  we  may  note  that  the 
English  reprint  has  tbe  usual  Cybele  in  one  line  where  the  metre 
requires,  and  Mr.  Longfellow  probably  wrote,  tbe  other  form, 
Cybebe. 

“  Tbe  Hanging  of  tbe  Crane  ”  is  a  charming  series  of  verses 
written  by  way  of  prophetic  description  on  tbe  inauguration  of  a 
new  household  by  a  custom  of  which,  however  familiar  it  may  be 
in  New  England,  most  English  readers  would  be  glad  to  have 
some  further  account  than  is  conveyed  by  the  brief  mention  of  it 
in  tbe  poem  itself.  The  vision  begins  with  the  solitary  happiness 
of  bride  and  bridegroom ;  then  comes 

A  royal  guest  with  flaxen  hair, 

Who,  throned  upon  his  lofty  chair, 

Drums  on  the  table  with  his  spoon, 

Then  drops  it  careless  on  the  floor, 

To  grasp  at  things  unseen  before. 

Child-poetry  is  notoriously  difficult  in  undertaking,  and  rare  in 
success.  Mr.  Longfellow  has  here  added  to  the  successes.  Thus 
proceeds  his  study  of  infant  despotism : — 

Are  these  celestial  manners  ese 
The  ways  that  win,  the  arts  that  please  ? 

Ah  yes  i  consider  well  the  guest, 

And'  whatsoe’er  he  docs  seems  best ; 

He  raleth  by  the  right  divine 
Of  helplessness,  so  lately  bom 
In  purple  chambers  of  the  mom. 

As  sovereign  over  thee  and  thine. 

*  *  *  * 


And  now,  O  monarch  absolute, 

Thy  power  is  put  to  proof ;  for,  lo  ! 

Resistless,  fathomless,  and  slow 
The  nurse  comes  rustling  like  the  sea, 

And  pushes  back  thy  chair  and  thee, 

And  so  good  night  to  King  Canute. 

The  dream  still  looks  forward ;  tbe  guests  increase,  disperse ;  tbe 
parents  are  again  alone.  But  not  alone  to  tbe  end : — 

After  a  day  of  cloud  and  wind  and  rain 
Sometimes  the  set-ting  sun  breaks  out  again, 

And,  touching  all  the  darksome  woods  with  light, 

Smiles  on  the  fields,  until  they  laugh  and  sing, 

Then  like  a  ruby  from  the  horizon’s  ring 
Drops  down  into  the  night. 

Tbe  last  sight  of  them  is  on  a  golden  wedding-day,  where  they 
look  well  pleased  upon  their  descendants  gathered  round  them. 

“  Morituri  Salutamus  ”is  a  poem  for  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Mr. 
Longfellow’s  class  in  Bowdoin  College.  Tbe  social  bond  kept  up 
at  the  American  Universities  between  tbe  men  of  tbe  same  class, 
or  year,  as  we  should  call  it  in  England,  is  a  peculiar  institution, 
which  has  among  other  consequences  the  production  of  such  occa¬ 
sional  pieces  as  this  by  men  of  high  rank  in  literature.  Here  it 
takes  the  form  of  an  elegy — of  graceful  and  chastened  melancholy, 
but  still  an  elegy' — on  the  approach  of  old  age.  Tbe  poet,  feign¬ 
ing  himself  already  ancient  and  on  tbe  retired  list,  salutes  the 
younger  generation: — 

And  ye  who  hll  the  places  we  once  filled, 

And  follow  in  the  furrows  that  we  tilled, 

Young  men,  whose  generous  hearts  are  beating  high, 

W e  w-ho  are  old,  and  are  about  to  die, 

Salute  you  ;  hail  you  ;  take  your  hands  in  ours, 

And  crown  you  with  our  welcome  as  with  flowers. 
****** 

As  ancient  Priam  at  the  Scajan  gate 
Sat  on  the  walls  of  Trey  in  regal  state 
With  the  old  men,  too  old  and  weak  to  fight, 

Chirping  like  grasshoppers  in  their  delight 
To  see  the  embattled  hosts,  with  spear  and  shield, 

Of  Trojans  and  Achaians  in,  the  field  ; 

So  from  the  snowy  summits  of  our  years 
We  see  you  in  the  plain,  as  each  appears. 

And  question  of  you  ;  asking,  “  Who  is  lie 
That  towers  above  the  others  ?  Which  may  be 
Atreides,  Menelaus,  Odysseus, 

Ajax  the  great,  or  bold  Idomeneus  ?  ” 

Presently,  however,  be  calls  up  tbe  example  of  forerunners  wbo 
have  done  some  of  their  best  work  at  years  close  upon,  or  even 
long-  past,  bis  own — Sophocles,  Simonides,  Chaucer,  and  Goethe. 
Tbe  theme  is  almost  too  personal  and  intimate  for  a  reviewer  to 
comment  upon  without  impertinence.  We  must  presume  Mr. 
Longfellow  to  be  himself  tbe  best  judge  (apart  from  the  almanack) 
whether  be  is  growing  old.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  affirm  that 
bis  verse  shows  no  signs  of  it. 

Next  comes  a  new  flight  of  “  Birds  of  Passage  ”■ — minor  poems, 
chiefly  descriptive  ;  pleasant,  tuneful,  aud  finished  as  is  all  tbe  work 
of  their  author’s  band.  In  tbe  lines  on  “  Charles  Sumner  ”  there 
occurs  a  simile  taken  from  the  astronomical  paradox  of  the  travel¬ 
ling  of  light ;  as  a  distant  star,  if  it  were  suddenly  put  out,  would 
still  be  seen  on  tbe  earth  for  years  or  centuries  after,  so  it  is  with 
a  great  man — “  tbe  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies  upon  tbe  paths 
of  men.”  This  is  one  of  tbe  expansions  given  by  science  to  human 
thought  and  imagination  which  are  essentially  poetical,  but  wait 
long  for  poetry  to  assimilate  them.  American  writers — we  have 
now  in  mind  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes — have  been  specially  prompt 
and  felicitous  in  this  good  work. 

Tbe  “  Book  of  Sonnets,”  which  forms  tbe  last  part  of  tbe  volume, 
is,  to  our  mind,  the  best  of  all.  Of  the  structure  and  management 
of  tbe  sonnet,  which  in  bis  bands  adheres  to  tbe  severest  correct¬ 
ness  of  tbe  Italian  model,  Mr.  Longfellow  is  a  perfect  master ;  and 
tbe  thought,  whether  under  stress  of  tbe  compact  form  or  by 
some  other  sympathetic  action,  seems  here  to  be  cast  in  a  finer  and 
stronger  moidd  than  before.  One  or  two  of  these  poems,  again, 
are  too  personal  for  open  comment ;  they  are  beautiful,  but  to  be 
read  in  silence.  But  we  dwell  willingly  on  the  pages  that  bring  a 
goodly  fourfold  tribute  to  tbe  memory  of  English  poets  ;  first  of 
Chaucer,  in  verse  joyful  and  full  of  light  as  is  fitting  to  tbe 
matter : — 

He  listeneth  to  the  lark, 

Whose  song  comes  with  the  sunshine  through  the  dark 
Of  painted  glass  in  leaden  lattice  bound  ; 

He  listeneth  and  he  laugheth  at  the  sound, 

Then  writeth  in  a  book  like  any  clerk  ; 

then  of  Sbakspeare,  “  tbe  poet  paramount,  whom  all  tbe  muses 
loved,  not  one  alone  ” ;  of  Milton,  compared  in  a  long-drawn  and 
stately  parallel,  as  again  is  fitting,  to  a  mighty  sea  rising  and  fall¬ 
ing,  and  ever  and  anon  flooding  the  shore  with  “  a  ninth  wave 
superb  and  strong  ” ;  and  of  Keats,  tbe  young  Endymion  sleeping 
Endymion’s  sleep.  Among  the  rest  we  should  select  tbe  sonnet 
beaded  “  The  Tides,”  and  that  on  “  A  Nameless  Grave  ”  of  a  sol¬ 
dier  of  tbe  Union,  to  whom  tbe  poet,  in  the  very  words  which 
lament  that  for  the  life  spent  in  forgotten  service  he  can  give 
nothing-  in  return,  has  given  a  new  name  and  fame  to  he  known 
by  in  all  lands  where  English  poetry  finds  audience. 
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MIGNET’S  CHARLES  V,  AND  FRANCIS  I* 

riUIE  literary  reputation,  not  to  speak  of  the  academical  position, 
of  M.  Mignet  entitles  any  work  put  forth,  "by  hiiu  as  the 
matured  fruit  of  his  studies  to  a  more  than  passing  notice.  That 
reputation  he  owes  to  long  and  unwearied  labours,  and,  we  venture 
to  think,  to  a  recognition  of  his  desire  to  be  true  above  all  to  his 
responsibilities  as  an  historian.  The  vein  of  patriotic  feeling  which 
in  the  work  before  us  occasionally  makes  itself  perceptible  we 
should  in  no  case  be  inclined  to  deprecate  in  an  historical  writer  ; 
and  in  the  present  instance  it  is  doubly  welcome  as  vindicating 
the  manliness  of  the  student  and  illustrating  the  something  better 
than  adroitness  of  the  man  of  taste.  Although  in  the  end  the 
diplomacy  of  Louisa  of  Savoy  proved  more  successful  than  the 
efforts  of  M.  Thiers,  yet  in  a  sense  the  condition  of  France  was 
more  hopeless  in  1525  than  in  1871.  However  greatly  therefore 
we  may  reprobate  the  conduct  by  which  King  Francis  I.  recovered 
his  liberty,  we  may  unhesitatingly  applaud  the  spirit  with  which 
that  kingdom — hardly  as  yet  welded  together  into  unity- — met  the 
misfortunes  of  its  sovereign  and  itself.  lie  might  well  boast  of 
“  loyal  subjects  and  good  Frenchmen,”  when  a  foreign  prince  could 
attest  the  fact  that  after  the  capture  of  Francis  at  Pavia,  although 
“  un  desplus  grands  princes  de  France”  (the  Constable  of  Bourbon) 
was  in  arms  against  him,  and  “  tous  les  princes  chretiens  animes 
contre  le  royaulme,  il  ne  s’est  trouve  prince,  seigneur,  ne  homme 
de  nom  en  France  qui  ait  branle — chose  singuliere,”  added 
Henry  VIII.,  “  et  admirable  par  tout  le  monde.”  The  calmness  of 
M.  Mignet’s  tone,  so  welcome  in  an  historian,  is  far  from  being 
affected  by  this  occasionally  perceptible  undercurrent.  He  criticizes 
the  policy  of  three  F rench  monarchs,  all  more  or  less  favourites  in 
the  national  memory,  wdth  a  candour  at  times  approaching  the 
verge  of  the  unsympathetic ;  and  he  is  too  conscious  of  the  dignity 
of  his  task  to  seek  for  excuses  where  he  sees  no  room  for  a  defence. 
But  it  appears  to  us  as  if  the  range  of  his  historical  criticism  were 
less  remarkable  for  width  than  the  method  of  his  inquiry  is  com¬ 
mendable  for  its  clearness  and  candour.  Notwithstanding  the 
learning  and  the  ability  it  displays,  the  work  before  us,  moulded  in 
the  form  of  a  monograph,  fails,  we  think,  to  avoid  some  of  the 
defects  which  a  less  attractive  but  more  comprehensive  kind  of 
historical  narrative  might  perhaps  have  more  easily  escaped. 

Much — possibly  all — of  M.  Mignet’s  work,  so  far  as  it  is  before 
us,  is  already  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Revue  (les  Deux 
Moncles,  where  a  series  of  articles  on  the  rivalry  between  Francis  I. 
and  Charles  V.  was  begun  by  the  distinguished  historian  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1854.  The  first  and  second  volumes  of  the 
work  in  its  collected  form  contain  a  narrative  of  the  wars  and 
negotiations  between  the  rivals  from  the  accession  of  Francis  I.  to 
the  so-called  Ladies’  Peace  (of  Cambrai).  Including,  therefore, 
the  brilliant  recovery  of  the  Milanese  by  the  battle  of  Marignano, 
the  competition  for  the  Imperial  throne  in  1519,  the  revolt  of  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon,  the  battle  of  Pavia  and.  the  captivity  of 
Francis,  the  Peace  of  Madrid  and  its  rupture,  and  the  Italian  cam¬ 
paigns  of  which  the  sack  of  Rome  is  the  most  famous  incident,  they 
comprise  what  to  most  minds  is  doubtless  the  more  vividly  in¬ 
teresting  period  of  the  struggle  which  M.  Mignet  has  undertaken  to 
narrate.  No  element  of  interest  is  wanting  in  so  vast  and  varied 
a  subject ;  and  as  M.  Mignet 's  fulness  of  matter  never  interferes 
with  his  simplicity  of  manner,  he  will  be  read  with  pleasure, 
whether  describing  a  siege  of  Marseilles  or  detailing  the  intrigues 
of  a  conclave,  whether  reproducing  the  strange  bombast  of  the 
Personal  Challenge  or  recalling  the  forgotten  troubles  of  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  France  in  their  captivity  as  hostages  for  their  father’s 
word.  But  there  is  another  reason  why  the  period  treated  of  in 
these  volumes  more  easily  lends  itself  to  the  species  of  historical 
composition  which  M.  Mignet  has  on  this  occasion  preferred.  At  all 
events  it  may  prove  less  easy  to  relegate  into  the  background 
the  historical  accessories,  as  they  may  be  called,  of  his  more  imme¬ 
diate  subject  when  he  comes  to  relate  the  third  and  the  fourth  wars 
between  Charles  and  Francis,  in  which  the  T urks  played  so  prominent 
a  part,  and  which  it  is  impossible  either  to  study  or  to  narrate  satis¬ 
factorily  withoutdevoting  attention  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation 
movement  in  Germany.  We  cannot  suppress  a  doubt  whether  M. 
Mignet  will  prove  ablein  hisaccountof  these  later  transactions  tocorn- 
bine  the  necessary  fulness  with  the  equally  requisite  lucidity.  Should 
this  doubt  seem- premature,  we  must  point  in  justification  of  it  to 
the  introductory  chapter  to  his  first  volume.  It  is  true  that  the 
chapter  in  question  bears  the  modest  title  of  “  Italian  W ars  under 
Charles  VIII.  and  Louis  XII.” ;  but  neither  the  work  itself  nor 
its  introduction  can  have  been  intended  to  ignore  such  parts  of  the 
action  as  do  not  immediately  or  exclusively  affect  Italy,  nor  has 
any  such  plan  been  pursued  in  the  body  of  the  narrative,  where  we 
have  a  good  deal  of  France  and  something  of  Spain  and  the  Em¬ 
pire.  Now,  whether  or  not  fortunately  for  M.  Mignet,  at  all 
events  fortunately  for  his  readers,  another  eminent  historian, 
to  whose  works  his  French  contemporary  here  and  there  makes 
casual  reference,  has  recently  republished  an  early  work,  which 
not  only  supplies  such  an  introduction  as  M.  Mignet’s  readers 
might  be  pardoned  for  desiderating,  but,  at  the  same  time — not¬ 
withstanding  the  researches  of  half  a  century  which  have  succeeded 
its  original  publication — remains  a  masterpiece  of  its  kind.  Ranke’s 
Geschichten  der  romanischen  und  germanischen  Volker  von  1494 
his  1514  would  of  itself  suffice  to  prove  the  wonderful  grasp  its 
author  possesses  over  one  of  the  most  important  and  complicated 
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periods  of  later  European  politics,  were  it  not  that  happily  it  was 
but  the  preface  or  prelude  to  a  whole  series  of  works,  in  not 
one  of  which  the  thread  connecting  them  all  is  ever  left  out  of 
view.  We  have  ftot  the  slightest  wish  to  suggest  any  notion  of 
“  rivality  ”  between  two  eminent  fellow-workers  in  the  same  field 
of  inquiry :  but  it  is  impossible  to  forbear  from  contrasting  Ranke’s 
powerful  essay — which  from  one  point  of  view  at  all  events  proves 
the  idea  of  the  unity  of  history  to  be  neither  a  phrase  nor  a  fancy, 
and  yet  in  almost  every  page  exhibits  a  characterizing  and  indi¬ 
vidualizing  touch  of  antique  vigour — with  the  meagre  outline 
of  events  which  suffice  for  M.  Mignet  as  an  introduction  to  his 
book. 

We  might  indeed  have  passed  over  this  in  itself  insignifi¬ 
cant  portion  of  the  work  before  us,  were  not  its  execution  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  narrowness  of  view— we  use  the  term  in  no  invidious 
sense— which  seems  to  us,  speaking  comparatively,  to  characterize 
the  conception  of  the  whole.  Like  Ranke,  M.  Mignet  of  course 
recognizes  in  Charles  VIII.’s  invasion  of  Italy  the  opening  of  the 
conflict  of  which  the  struggle  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles  V. 
was  only  a  signally  important  phase.  But,  while  it  would  be 
unfair,  before  the  completion  of  the  work  enables  us  to  judge  of  it 
as  a  whole,  to  assert  that  the  French  historian  regards  that  struggle 
wholly  or  mainly  under  the  aspect  of  its  influence  upon  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  the  French  monarchy,  wTe  cannot  profess  to  have  ob¬ 
served  in  him  much  inclination  to  extend  the  horizon  of  his 
speculations  further,  or  even  within  this  range  to  carry  them  far 
outside  the  boundaries  of  political  commonplace.  “  Pendant  plus 
d’un  demi-siecle,”  he  writes,  in  the  very  first  page  of  his  book,  “la 
France  fut  detournee  des  voies  naturelles  de  son  agrandissement 
par  l’ambition  egartie  de  ses  rois  a  sentiment  so  much  resembling 
the  time-honoured,  though  perfectly  just,  complaints  of  German 
writers,  as  to  the  consequence  of  the  ultramontane  longings  of  the 
Emperors,  that  one  is  refreshed  to  find  it  afterwards  (p.  350)  ex¬ 
plained,  with  true  French  definiteness,  to  refer  to  the  “  cotd  du 
nord,  ou  la  France  avait  besoin  d’etre  dtendue  et  par  ou  il  etait 
facile  de  l’envahir.”  Nor  was  the  true  policy  of  Francis,  in  M. 
Mignet's  opinion,  merely  the  obviously  desirable  expulsion  of  the 
English  from  Calais  and  Guines,  but  also  the  acquisition  in  the 
Netherlands  of  what  he  renounced  in  Italy.  It  is  well  known  that 
a  subsequent  French  sovereign  showed  himself  fully  alive  to  the 
duties  as  well  as  to  the  rights  which  “  devolved  ”  upon  him  in  this 
direction.  But  we  notice  these  passages  rather  as  indicating  that 
an  historical  philosophy  which  moves  within  such  limits  is  not  very 
likely  to  occupy  itself  deeply  with  the  possibilities  of  Italy — from 
Italy’s  point  of  view — in  the  fifteenth  century,  or  with  the  wider 
historical  speculation  as  to  how  far  the  Italian  States  may  by  the 
sacrifice  of  their  autonomy  have  redeemed  Western  civilization 
from  the  Turkish  danger.  Speaking,  by  the  way,  of  the  Italian 
States,  we  are  not  sure  whether  M.  Mignet’s  brief  introductory  sum¬ 
mary  of  Italian  history  is  not  in  some  points  loose  as  well  as  brief. 
He  says  that  towards  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  “  a  sort 
of  confederation  had  formed  itself  among  the  five  principal  Italian 
States,”  and  that  this  confederation — due  to  the  patriotic  efforts 
of  Pope  Pius  II.,  to  the  interested  cleverness  of  Francis  Sforza, 
and  to  the  fears  of  the  Aragon  King  of  Naples — had  been 
“  concluded  for  five-and-twenty  years.”  The  expression  “  a  sort  of 
confederation  ”  is  conveniently  vague,  hut  it  is  precisely  this  “  sort 
of  statement”  which  gives  rise  to  the  favourite  delusions 
of  popular  history-books.  The  peace  concluded  at  Lodi  in  1454 
did  not  include  Alfonso  of  Naples,  who  only  acceded  to  it  some 
months  later ;  and,  though  we  believe  M.  Mignet  is  not  the  first  to 
speak  of  the  treaty  as  if  it  had  virtually  amounted  to  a  confedera¬ 
tion,  neither  Macchiavelli  nor,  so  far  as  we  know,  any  other  Italian 
writer,  treats  it  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  M.  Mignet  appa¬ 
rently  follows  Guicciardini  in  stigmatizing  the  misgovernment  of 
Charles  VIII.  during  his  brief  stay  in  Naples  ;  but  we  venture  to 
doubt  whether  the  account  is  quite  fair  to  the  King,  whose  previous 
passage  through  Tuscany  was  not  quite  as  “  easy  ” — at  Florence  at 
all  events — as  M.  Mignet  seems  to  think.  Indeed,  while  we  do 
not  quarrel  with  the  historian  on  account  of  the  scant  sympathy 
which  he  shows  for  the  character  of  Charles  VIII.  (whom  he  de¬ 
scribes  as  “  d’un  esprit  assez  faible,  mais  d’un  coeur  tres  hardi  ”), 
we  think  that  a  word  in  passing  might  have  pointed  out  that  the 
ambition  of  this  prince  was  of  a  loftier  kind  than  that  of  many  of 
his  successors  who  have  fared  far  better  before  the  tribunal  of 
historians.  Charles  VIII.  is,  to  our  mind,  better  entitled  than 
Francis  I.  to  the  much-abused  epithet  of  “  chivalrous,”  which 
M.  Mignet,  who  otherwise  judges  the  character  of  Francis  with 
great  perspicacity  and  candour,  seems  to  reserve  to  the  prisoner  of 
Pavia  as  inalienably  his  own ;  while  at  the  same  time  his  design  to 
make  the  conquest  of  Italy  a  stepping-stone  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  infidel  was  a  thought  which  his  contemporaries  are  not  likely 
to  have  regarded  as  belonging  altogether  to  the  region  of  dreams. 
If  he  failed  to  become  a  second  Charlemagne,  it  was  not  alto¬ 
gether  a  t  heatrical  ambition  which  inspired  him.  On  Charles  VIII.’s 
successor  M.  Mignet  passes  judgment  with  similar  coolness  and  pre¬ 
cision.  His  mistake  was  that  he  knew  neither  how  to  “  perceive  nor 
how  to  avoid  ”  the  danger  of  aggrandizing  the  principal  States  of 
Italy  at  the  expense  of  the  petty  lordships,  and  above  all  that  of 
calling  in  other  great  Powers  of  the  Continent  to  establish 
themselves  by  his  side  in  the  peninsula.  The  observation  is  as 
just  as  it  is  safe;  but  we  should,  in  connexion  with  it,  have  ex¬ 
pected  some  notice  of  the  circumstances  which  caused  Louis  XII. 
in  1 505  to  resign  his  rights  on  Naples  to  his  niece  Germaine  de 
Foix,  and  through  her  to  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  thus  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  Spanish  for  an  Austrian  alliance.  M.  Mignet’s  references 
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to  the  policy  of  the  House  of  Austria  under  Maximilian  are  alto¬ 
gether  extremely  meagre ;  and  the  figure  of  Maximilian  himself 
appears  in  these  introductory  pages  only  fitful!}',  as  in  those  of 
many  historians,  who  either  refrain  from  or  despair  of  doing  justice 
to  his  genius — for  it  was  nothing  short  of  this— as  a  political 
schemer.  Inasmuch  as  not  all  of  his  schemes  fell  to  the  ground, 
and  inasmuch  as  there  are  things  for  which  he  deserves  to  he  re¬ 
membered  besides  that  empty  purse  which  Mr.  Brewer  may,  to 
speak  familiarly,  be  said  to  have  turned  inside  out,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  some  readable  historian,  with  a  better  opportunity  than 
M.  Mignet’s,  may  yet  arise  to  redeem  his  name  from  part  of  the 
strange  obscuration  which  has  overtaken  its  ancient  romantic  glory. 

.  In  the  body  of  his  work  M.  Mignet  moves  at  ease,  and  with  the 
sureness  of  a  practised  hand  weaves  the  results  of  his  researches 
into  a  clear,  connected,  and  fluent  narrative.  He  rarely  pauses  to 
digress  into  arguments,  or  to  favour  the  reader  with  an  explicit 
statement  of  the  author’s  own  views  as  to  the  merits  of  historical 
questions  suggesting  themselves  by  the  way.  He  writes,  in  other 
words,  as  a  positive  historian,  who,  for  instance,  very  slightly 
troubles  himself  as  to  the  a  priori  rights  and  wrongs  of  such  a 
matter  as  the  claims  to  Burgundy,  and  seems  to  take  substantially 
the,  same  view  as  that  which  Louisa  of  Savoy  bravely  communi¬ 
cated  to  Charles  V.  in  the  very  moment  of  his  triumph,  that  “quant 
a  ceder  un  seul  pied  de  terre,”  such  a  self-humiliation  was  quite 
out  of  the  question  for  France.  But  the  narrative  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  Charles  and  his  prisoner  which  ended  with  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid,  or  rather  with  its  violation  by  the  liberated 
Francis,  is  admirably  clear  and  impartial.  No  defence  is  at¬ 
tempted  for  Francis,  though  a  less  conscientious  historian  might 
have  found  some  apparent  materials  for  such  a  defence  in  the  un¬ 
conditional  promises  of  liberation  said  to  have  been  made  by 
Charles  on  his  visit  to  his  prisoner  at  the  time  of  Francis’s  dan¬ 
gerous,  and  to  Charles  most  untoward,  illness.  M.  Mignet  points 
out  that  neither  the  French  King’s  account  of  this  interview  nor 
another  which  slightly  differs  from  it  can  have  been  altogether  free 
from  exaggeration.  As  for  the  ultimate  conduct  of  Francis,  no 
vindication  or  even  palliation  of  it  was  to  expected  from  an  historian 
of  the  type  of  M.  Mignet.  To  his  repeated  suggestion  that  a 
frankly  generous  conduct  on  the  part  of  Charles  would  have  in  the 
end  proved  the  wisest  policy,  we  are  unable  to  assent ;  but  we 
must  allow  it  to  be  as  little  capable  of  disproof  as  of  demonstration. 
The  conduct  of  Clement  VII.  in  abandoning  the  side  of  the 
Emperor  — one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  renewal  of  the  Italian 
war — is  rather  perfunctorily  accounted  for  by  M.  Mignet ;  but  he 
points  out,  what  is  not  always  remembered,  that  this  politic  move¬ 
ment  had  been  already  determined  upon  by  the  Pope,  as  well  as 
by  the  Venetians,  before  the  great  victory  of  the  Imperial  arms  at 
Pavia.  Clement  VII.  was,  in  truth,  a  patriotic  though  timid 
politician,  whose  lot  had  fallen  in  evil  times,  and  who  with  all  his 
intelligence  was  not  born  to  set  them  right.  What  a  strange 
light,  by  the  way,  is  thrown  on  the  character  of  a  sovereign 
who  greatly  vexed  the  soul  of  Clement,  by  the  statement  that 
already  in  1524-5,  two  years  or  more  before  King  Henry  VIII. 
requested  the  Pope  to  examine  into  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage, 
he  was  irritated  by  Clement’s  friendliness  to  France  into  threaten¬ 
ing  him  with  the  introduction  of  the  Lutheran  religion  into 
England.  M.  Mignet  has  little  besides  this  anecdote— new  to  us 
at  all  events — to  add  to  recent  illustrations  of  the  policy  of  Henry 
and  Wolsey. 

Upon  the  whole,  these  volumes,  without,  so  far  as  we  can  ob¬ 
serve,  opening  any  fresh  sources  of  information  or  introducing  any 
new  views  of  transactions  which  must  be  studied  in  their  connexion 
to  be  understood,  and  in  which  Italian  politics  often  determine 
issues  of  European  moment,  clearly  indicate  the  mainsprings  of 
the  action  of  both  the  rival  combatants  and  of  their  Italian 
allies  or  adversaries.  M.  Mignet’s  judgment  of  Francis  I.  is, 
as  we  have  said,  in  our  opinion  both  candid  and  just ;  the 
character  of  Charles  V.  is  less  easy  to  draw,  at  least  under  the 
light  of  his  conduct  during  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  when 
he  had  not  entered  upon  the  crucial  period  of  his  career  in  his 
dealings  with  Rome  and  with  the  Reformation  movement.  In 
the  chapter  which  in  an  early  part  of  his  work  M.  Mignet  has 
devoted  to  the  “  first  rivality  ”  of  Francis  and  Charles — namely,  to 
their  struggle  against  one  another  for  the  Roman  Kingship  in  1519 
— he  has  accumulated  much  instructive  and  entertaining  detail,  but 
has  not  succeeded  in  giving  a  succinct  view  of  all  the  points  really 
at  issue.  We  pass  over  slight  inaccuracies.  It  will  hardly  trouble 
many  of  M.  Mignet’s  readers  that  it  was  not  John  Frederick, 
but  Frederick  of  Saxony,  to  whom  Maximilian  had  refused  the 
duchies  of  Berg  and  Juliers  ;  or  that  Friesland  had  been  given  up  to 
the  Archduke  Charles  by  Duke  George  of  Saxony  because  his 
troops  could  not  hold  it,  and  that  a  sum  of  200,000  florins  was 
paid  to  him  in  return.  We  likewise  confess  ourselves  unable 
to  understand  why  M.  Mignet  thinks  the  Emperor's  support 
of  Margrave  Albert  as  candidate  for  the  High  Mastership 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  to  have  been  offensive  to  Saxony, 
and  unwilling  to  agree  that  the  Elector  Palatine  Lewis  V.  is 
correctly  described  as  “  of  Bavaria.”  But  while  these  may 
seem  trivial  cavils,  we  must  demur  to  the  entire  representation 
of  the  negotiations  for  the  election  as  a  question  of  oribery  as 
being  in  a  sense  misleading.  The  transactions  as  described  by  M. 
Mignet — and  described,  we  need  not  say,  m  strict  accordance  with 
documentary  evidence — are  by  no  means  edifying  either  at  first 
sight  or,  we  are  bound  to  admit,  on  closer  examination.  But  it 
has  been  well  pointed  out  by  a  German  historian,  M.  R.  Roesler, 
in  a  treatise  on  the  election  of  Charles  V.  which  can  hardlv  have 


escaped  M.  Mignet’s  notice,  and  in  which  his  own  essay  on  the 
subject  reproduced  in  the  present  work  is  criticized  from  this  point 
of  view,  that  in  the  first  place  the  venality  of  the  electors  by  no 
means  appears  for  the  first  time  at  this  point  of  German  history, 
and  is  iar  from  constituting  a  characteristic  of  this  particular 
election  or  of  the  times  in  which  it  occurred.  Richard  of  Cornwall, 
Adolphus  of  Nassau,  and  Charles  IV.,  the  promulgator  of  the 
Golden  Bull,  on  behalf  of  his  son  Wenzel,  presented  the  electors 
with  pecuniary  gifts  or  with  grants  of  various  kinds,  and  the 
custom  followed  in  1519  was  therefore  a  well-established  one. 
And,  which  is  of  more  significance,  it  was  neither  in  the  present 
nor  in  other  instances  the  money  gifts  which  essentially  determined 
the  election  ;  and  King  Francis  was  grievously  deceived  by  his 
agent  in  being  led  to  believe  that  such  would  be  the  case  in  1519. 
The  worst  evil  of  the  elective  system  was  the  fact  that  the  electors 
made  the  successive  elections  conditional  upon  the  grant 
of  new  rights  weakening  the  Imperial  authority;  and  such 
a  capitulation  was  sworn  to  by  Charles’s  commissioners  in  the 
present  instance.  As  for  the  election  itself,  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion — and  public  opinion  meant  something  in  Germany  in  the 
year  1519 — would  have  rendered  the  election  of  Francis,  favoured 
as  he  was  by  the  Pope,  altogether  impossible  ;  Frederick  the  Wise 
refused  the  crown  when  he  had  it  virtually  in  his  hands ;  and 
Charles  was  chosen  as  the  only  possible  candidate  left,  his  choice 
being  regarded  by  the  people,  in  the  words  of  Droysen,  as  a  victory 
over  the  princes.  The  whole  transaction  is  one  not  absolutely 
clear  in  all  its  details,  but  perfectly  so  in  its  general  significance. 
M.  Mignet,  though  he  has  spared  no  trouble  as  to  the  former,  though 
he  judges,  as  it  seems  to  us,  with  correctness  as  to  the  error  com¬ 
mitted  by  Francis  in  directing  his  endeavours  to  his  own  election 
instead  of  to  the  prevention  of  that  of  his  rival,  and  though  he 
equally  correctly  appreciates  the  farcical  element  introduced  into 
the  affair  by  the  quasi-candidature  of  Henry  VIII.  (whose  part  in 
the  election  very  much  resembled  that  played  by  his  Minister  the 
Cardinal  in  more  than  one  conclave),  has  not,  we  think,  fully 
entered  into  the  historical  significance  either  of  the  failure  of  the 
one  or  the  success  of  the  other  of  the  rivals.  But  we  cannot  here 
further  discuss  the  many  interesting  topics  suggested  by  this 
episode  of  M.  Mignet’s  narrative.  In  continuing  it  we  hope  that 
he  may  contrive,  without  impairing  its  symmetry,  to  extend  its 
scope,  and  thus  give  to  it  an  intrinsic  importance  to  which  it  can 
hardly  at  present  be  said  to  have  attained. 


HIS  NATURAL  LIFE.* 

1 1  HIEOPIIILE  GAUTIER  has  expressed  a  canon  of  art  which  is 
-L  generally  thought  to  be  sound  in  the  words,  “  On  ne  doit  jamais 
peindre  ce  qui  fait  horreur.”  This  canon  has  been  very  thoroughly 
disregarded  by  the  author  of  His  Natural  Life.  There  are,  no 
doubt,  occasions  when  its  infringement  may  be  justifiable,  or  even 
desirable,  as  when  some  evil  exists  which  can  be  more  readily 
reached  by  means  of  a  vivid  description  appealing  to  the  popular 
mind  than  by  official  influence  or  statistics.  It  has  happened 
more  than  once  that  writers  of  fiction  have  drawn  attention  to 
abuses  which  might  otherwise  have  continued  their  pernicious 
growth  undisturbed.  If  the  things  with  which  Mr.  Clarke  busies 
himself  in  His  Natural  Life  were  still  in  existence,  one  might  find 
a  reason  for  his  insisting  as  he  does  on  every  revolting  detail  of 
terror  and  abomination  that  belonged  to  the  old  convict  system. 
He  himself,  it  is  true,  puts  forward  a  reason  for  his  work : — 

I  have  endeavoured  in  “  His  Natural  Life  ”  to  set  forth  the  working  and 
the  results  of  an  English  system  of  transportation  carefully  considered  and 
carried  out  under  official  supervision  ;  and  to  illustrate  in  the  manner  best 
calculated,  as  I  think,  to  attract  general  attention,  the  inexpediency  of 
again  allowing  offenders  against  the  law  to  be  herded  together  in  places 
remote  from  the  wholesome  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  to  be  submitted 
to  a  discipline  which  must  necessarily  depend  for  its  just  administration 
upon  the  personal  character  and  temper  of  their  gaolers. 

It  can  hardly  be  supposed,  however,  that  any  such  beacon  as  His 
Nat  ural  Life  is  wanted  to  warn  those  with  whom  the  matter  rests 
against  reviving  the  old  system  of  convict  life.  A  book  which  calls 
attention  in  a  forcible  manner  to  what  that  life  was  may  serve  some 
purpose  as  reminding  its  readers  of  the  difficulties  which  the  penal 
settlements  threw  in  the  way  of  the  colonists,  and  thus  in  some 
fashion  illustrating  the  social  history  of  the  colonies.  But  such 
an  end  could  be  attained  without  supping  so  full  with  horrors  as 
Mr.  Clarke  makes  his  readers  sup. 

The  book  opens  with  the  clumsy  device  of  a  “  prologue,”  in 
which  we  learn  that  a  certain  Richard  Devine  allows  himself  to  be 
arrested  under  a  false  name  upon  a  charge  of  robbery  and  murder 
in  order  to  conceal  his  mother’s  shame — not  a  very  agreeable  inci¬ 
dent,  and  not  managed  with  any  great  probability.  The  novel 
proper  begins  on  board  the  prison  ship  Malabar,  overcrowded 
with  ruffians  of  various  degree,  among  whom  Rufus  Dawes,  as 
Richard  Devine  has  called  himself,  holds  high  rank  by  virtue  of 
the  enormity  of  his  crime.  The  characters  of  the  story  who  are 
not  prisoners  are  all  drawn  with  some  skill.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  among  them  is  Lieutenant  Frere,  nephew  of  Richard  De¬ 
vine’s  supposed  father,  a  man  possessing  no  good  quality  but  a 
certain  brute  corn-age,  and  twisted  round  the  finger  of  Sarah 
Purfoy,  the  handsome  maid  who  waits  upon  the  captain’s  wife  and 
children.  This  young  woman,  indeed,  has  a  singular  knack  of 


*  His  Natural  Life.  By  Marcus  Clarke,  Author  of  “Old  Tales  of  a 
Young  Country,”  “  Holiday  Peak,”  &c.  3  vols.  London:  Richard  Bentley 
&  Son.  1873. 
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-twisting  every  one  round  her  finger;  and  being,  in  feet,  as  one 
■soon  learns  to  suspect,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  .prisoners  on  board, 
she  all  but  succeeds  in  organizing  and  successfully  carrying  out  a 
mutiny.  Before  this  is  attempted  a  party  commanded  by  Frere  is 
sent  out  to  a  ship  seen  on  fire  some  twelve  miles  from  the  Malabar. 
The  incident  affords  Mr.  Olarke  a  good  opportunity  for  using  his 
descriptive  power,  and  a  passage  from  what  he  writes  of  this  may 
be  quoted  as  a  specimen  of  his  style  : — 

But  now — with  one  ship  growing  smaller  behind  them,  and  the  other, 
containing  they  knew  not  what  horror  of  human  agony  and  human  help¬ 
lessness,  lying  a  burning  wreck  in  the  black  distance  ahead  of  them — they 
began  to  feel  their  own  littleness.  The  Malabar ,  that  huge  sea  monster,  in 
whose  capacious  belly  so  many  human  creatures  lived  and  suffered,  had 
dwindled  to  a  walnut-shell,  and  yet  beside  her  bulk  how  infinitely  small 
had  their  own  frail  cock-boat  appeared  as  they  shot  out  from  under  her 
towering  stem !  Then  the  black  hull  rising  above  them,  had  seemed  a 
tower  of  strength,  built  to  defy  the  utmost  violence  of  wind  and  wave,  now 
it  was  but  a  slip  of  wood  floating — on  an  unknown  depth  of  black,  fathom¬ 
less  water.  The  blue-light,  which,  at  its  first  flashing  over  the  ocean,  had 
made  the  very  stars  pale  their  lustre,  and  lighted  up  with  ghastly  radiance 
the  enormous  vault  of  heaven,  was  now  only  a  point,  brilliant  and  distinct 
it  is  true,  but  which  by  its  very  brilliance  dwarfed  the  ship  into  insignifi¬ 
cance.  The  Malabar  lay  on  the  water  like  a  glow-worm  on  a  floating  leaf, 
and  the  glare  of  the  signal-fire  made  no  more  impression  on  the  darkness 
than  the  candle  carried  by  a  solitary  miner  would  have  made  on  the  abyss 
of  a  coal-pit. 

And  yet  the  Malabar  held  two  hundred  creatures  like  themselves! 

The  water  over  which  the  boats  glided  was  black  and  smooth,  rising  into 
huge  foamless  billows,  the  more  terrible  because  they  were  silent.  When 
the  sea  hisses,  it  speaks,  and  speech  breaks  the  spell  of  terror  ;  when  it  is 
inert,  heaving  noiselessly,  it  is  dumb,  and  seems  to  brood  over  mischief. 
The  ocean  in  a  calm  is  like  a  sulky  giant ;  one  dreads  that  it  may  be  medi¬ 
tating  evil.  Moreover,  an  angry  sea  looks  less  vast  in  extent  than  a  calm 
one.  Its  mounting  waves  bring  the  horizon  nearer,  and  one  does  not  discern 
how  for  many  leagues  the  pitiless  billows  repeat  themselves.  To  appreciate 
the  hideous  vastness  of  the  ocean  one  must  see  it  when  it  sleeps. 

The  influence  of  Victor  lingo  is  plainly  apparent  in  some  of  this, 
notably  in  the  description  of  the  sea ;  and  it  must  be  counted  as 
■rashness  in  a  ■writer  to  arouse  by  his  own  style  recollections  of  so 
great  a  master.  At  the  same  time  there  is  undeniable  strength  in 
what  Mr.  Clarke  has  written. 

It  is  found  that  the  crew  of  the  burning  ship  have  already  made 
their  escape  in  their  own  boats  on  the  side  away  from  the  Malabar. 
The  ship  is  recognized  by  Frere  as  the  Ilydaspcs,  loaded  with  gun¬ 
powder,  and  supposed  to  be  carrying  -Richard  IJevine  on  his  way  to 
India.  While  in  prison  awaiting  his  trial  he  had  managed  to  send 
a  letter  to  his  mother,  concealing  all  the  facts  of  his  arrest  and 
announcing  an  intended  voyage.  How  he  succeeded  in  accom¬ 
plishing  this  somewhat  difficult  feat  is  never  adequately  ex¬ 
plained.  The  only  object  served  by  the  incident  of  the  Ilydaspcs 
blowing  up  is  that  Rufus  Dawes,  as  he  must  now  bo  called,  is 
assured  by  it  of  the  safety  of  his  secret,  as  it  is  supposed  that  the 
crew  who  left  the  Mydaspes  must  have  been  lost.  When  he 
returns  to  the  Malabar  he  is  attacked  by  typhus,  which  has  broken 
out  in  the  overcrowded  prison  ;  but  while  lie  is  yet  sickening,  he 
overhears  the  plan  of  the  proposed  mutiny,  and  when  he  is  struck 
completely  down  by  the  fever,  he  collects  his  faculties  enough  to 
convey  the  intelligence  in  a  few  broken  words  to  Captain  Vickers 
and  Dr.  Pine,  the  surgeon-superintendent. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  this  early  part  of  the  novel  at  some  length, 
because  upon  this  mutiny  great  part  of  Dawes’s  future  life  turns,  and 
because  its  so  turning  is  singularly  ill  managed.  When  he  recovers 
from  his  fever  he  finds  that  the  mutiny  has  been  attempted  and 
quelled;  and  that  his  fellow-convicts,  suspecting  him  of  having  given 
information,  have  denounced  him  as  the  chief  contriver  of  the  plot. 
Now  Dr.  Pine  is  drawn,  and  well  drawn,  as  a  man  of  unusual 
shrewdness  and  experience  ;  and  it  becomes  difficult  to  understand 
why  he  never  made  any  further  inquiries  into  the  revelation  of 
Dawes  which  first  led  him  to  suspect  the  mutiny.  The  assertions 
•of  the  real  ringleaders  as  to  Dawes’s  complicity  are,  however, 
accepted  without  question  ;  and  the  result  is  that  Dawes  with  three 
others  is  sentenced  to  six  years  at  the  penal  settlement  of  Macquarie 
Harbour.  From  this  point  to  the  end  the  hook  is  mainly  a  calendar 
of  odious  vice.  Dawes,  in  consequence  of  continued  punishments 
and  injustice,  is  gradually  degraded  into  a  savage,  from  which  state 
he  becomes  humanized  again  under  cheerful  circumstances,  with 
something  too  much  of  suddenness.  For  a  time  there  is  a  very 
agreeable  relief  to  the  hideously  dark  side  of  the  story  in  the 
person  of  Sylvia,  Captain  Vickers’s  little  daughter,  who  has  been 
brought  up  with  little  companionship  and  less  education ;  here  is 
a  conversation  between  her  and  Frere,  who  is  in  command  of  the 
brig  conveying  prisoners  away  from  Macquarie  Harbour  to  Port 
Arthur : — 

“Mr.  Frere,  I  am  sent  to  talk  to  you.” 

“  Are  you  ?  All  right — go  on.” 

“  Oh  dear  no.  It  is  the  gentleman’s  place  to  entertain.  De  amusing  !  ” 

“  Come  and  sit  down  then,  and  we’ll  talk,”  said  Frere,  who  was  in  good 
humour  at  the  success  of  his  arrangements.  “  What  shall  we  talk 
about  ?  ” 

“  You  stupid  man  1  As  if  I  knew  !  It  is  your  place  to  talk.  Tell  me  a 
fairy  story.” 

“  ‘  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk  ?  ’  ”  suggested  Frere. 

“  Jack  and  the  grandmother!  Nonsense!  Make  one  up  out  of  your 
head,  you  know.” 

Frere  laughed. 

“  I  can’t,”  he  said.  “  I  never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life.” 

“Then  why  not  begin  ?  I  shall  go  away  if  you  don’t  begin.” 

Frere  rubbed  his  brows.  “Well,  have  you  read — have  you  read 
‘  Robinson  Crusoe  ?  ’  ” — as  if  the  idea  was  the  most  brilliant  one  in  the 
world. 

“  Of  course  I  have,”  returned  Sylvia,  pouting.  “  Read  it  ? — yes.  Every¬ 
body  ’s  read  ‘  Robinson  Crusoe  1  ’  ” 


“Oh,  have  they.  Well,  I  didn’t  know  ;  let  me  see  now.”  And  pulling 
hard  at  hi-s  pipe,  he  plunged  into  literary  reflection. 

Sylvia  sitting  beside  him,  eagerly  watching  for  the  happy  thought  that 
ns  ver  <  e  :  pouted  and  said,  “  What  a  stupid,  stupid  man  you  are  1  I  shall 
be  so  glad  to  get  back  to  papa  again,  lie  knows  all  sorts  of  stories,  nearly 
as  many  as  old  Danny.” 

“  Danny  knows  some,  then  ?  ” 

“  Danny  !  ” — with  as  much  surprise  as  if  she  said  “  Walter  Scott  1  ”  “  Of 
course  he  does.  I  suppose  now,”  putting  her  head  on  one  side,  with  an 
amusing  expression  of  superiority,  “  you  never  heard  the  story  of  the 
Banshee  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  never  did.” 

“  Nor  the  ‘  White  Horse  of  the  Peppers  ?  ’  ” 

“  No.” 


“  No.  I  suppose  not. 
“No.” 


Nor  the  ‘  Changeling’  ?  nor  the  ‘Leprechaun  ?  ’  ” 


Sylvia  got  off  the  skylight  on  which  she  was  sitting,  and  surveyed  the 
smoking  animal  beside  her  with  profound  contempt. 

“  Mr.  Frere,  you  are  really  a  most  ignorant  person.  Excuse  me  if  I  hurt 
your  feelings.  I  have  no  wish  to  do  that ;  but  really  you  are  a  most 
ignorant  person — for  your  age,  of  course.” 


On  this  occasion  a  successful  mutiny  does  take  place,  the  result  of 
which  is  that  Frere,  Mrs.  Vickers,  and  Sylvia  are  cast  on  a 
barren  shore.  It  is  here  that  Dawes  falls  in  with  them,  and,  be¬ 
coming  gradually  softened,  plana  and  efi’ects  their  escape,  of 
which  circumstances  enable  Frere  to  take  all  the  credit.  Subse¬ 
quently  Frere  marries  Sylvia,  who  grows  up  a  disappointingly  un¬ 
interesting  young  woman,  while  Dawes  is  thrown  back  into  horrors 
worse  than  those  which  one  was  led  to  hope  he  was  escaping  from. 
One  or  two  new  characters  are  introd  need,  the  most  remarkable  among 
them  being  Mr.  North,  a  clergyman  who  at  first  promises  to  he  the 
one  thoroughly  pleasant  person  in  the  hook,  hut  turns  out  to  he 
a  continued  dipsomaniac,  and  falls  desperately  in  love  with  Mrs. 
Frere.  The  incidents  of  convict  life  which  are  described  grow 
more  and  more  repulsive  as  the  book  goes  on,  until  all  bounds  are 
overstepped  in  the  description  of  the  flogging  of  a  prisoner, 
in  which  every  detail  of  physical  agony  is  insisted  upon  with 
a  horrible  hdelity.  No  kind  of  excuse  can  he  found  for  the 
brutality  of  this  passage.  Yet  worse,  in  another  way  however, 
is  that  part  of  the  hook  just  before  this  which  indicates 
Kirkland’s  experiences  when  thrown  among  his  fellow-convicts. 
Even  Balzac  might  have  hesitated  before  touching  on  such  a 
theme  as  this ;  and  Mr.  Olarke  is  not  Balzac.  If  he  thought  that 
the  former  existence  of  the  abominations  which  he  describes  or  hints 
at  called  for  some  record  as  a  matter  of  warning,  he  should  have 
embodied  their  history  in  anything-  rather  than  the  pages  of  a  novel. 

We  have  said  little  of  the  plot  of  Ills  Natural  Life,  nor  does 
it  call  for  any  special  attention.  It  is  evidently  suggested  by  a 
well-known  incident  which  would  have  been  better  left  alone,  and 
is  remarkably  ill  constructed.  The  book  has  considerable  force, 
for  the  most  part  misused.  It  is  desirable  to  add,  as  a  word  of 
caution,  that  it  is  more  fit  for  the  table  of  the  smoking-room  or 
study  than  of  the  drawing-room. 


RIMMER’S  ANCIENT  STONE  CROSSES  OF  ENGLAND.* 

MR.  RIMMER  has  put  together  a  very  pretty  hook,  as  far  as 
engravings  go.  Here  are  got  together  a  great  number  of 
well  executed  woodcuts  of  market-crosses,  churchyard  crosses, 
and  various  other  lands  of  crosses  in  various  parts  of  England. 
And  they  are  quite  worth  getting  together,  whether  merely  to  make 
a  pretty  book  or  for  more  careful  antiquarian  treatment.  But  Mr. 
Rimmer  has  not  done  exactly  either  the  one  or  the  other.  He  has 
not  been  satisfied  simply  to  put  forth  his  woodcuts,  nor  has  he 
made  any  solid  technical  or  historical  account  of  the  crosses  them¬ 
selves.  The  cuts  do  not  seem  to  he  put  together  in  any  certain 
order,  and  they  are  accompanied  by  letterpress  which  runs  off  into 
a  great  many  subjects  which  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  stone 
crosses  in  England,  but  which  give  Mr.  Rimmer  an  opportunity  of 
making  some  very  strange  statements  on  matters  far  away  indeed 
from  his  professed  business.  When  he  deals  with  Queen  Eleanor’s 
crosses  he  is  naturally  carried  to  Charing,  and,  if  he  could  only 
have  held  his  peace  when  he  got  there,  he  need  not  have  told  us 
that  “  the  cross  gave  the  name  to  the  locality,  having  been  erected 
for  the  beloved  Queen  (chere  reine).”  This  of  course  is  no  news ; 
hut  we  had  really  thought  that  even  the  putter-together  of  a  pretty 
hook  had  got  beyond  this  kind  of  etymology.  Nor  was  Mr.  Rimmer 
called  on  to  make  such  an  odd  statement  as  that  Eleanor,  after  her 
marriage,  which  is  put  in  1255  instead  of  1254,  remained  for  ten 
years,  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  in  France,  though  it  is  quite  certain 
that  she  was  at  Salisbury  in  1258.  When  we  are  told  that  the 
“  abbey  of  St.  Albans  was  of  great  dignity  in  those  days,”  we  cer¬ 
tainly  shall  not  dispute  that  position,  but  it  is  another  thing  when 
we  read  that  “  the  church  is  still  standing,  built  of  Roman  hewn 
stones.”  It  must  surely  he  only  those  who  derive  Charing  from. 
chere  reine  who  do  not  know  that  St.  Albans  abbey  is  built  of 
brick.  Mr.  Rimmer  is  perhaps  more  in  his  element  when,  speaking 
of  the  three  surviving  crosses  at  Ceddington,  Northampton,  arid 
Waltham,  he  says : — 

Their  variety  of  design  suggests  that  they  are  not  the  work  of  the  same 
hand.  Geddington  cross  is  unlike  any  English  Gothic  architecture  ;  indeed, 
it  has  so  much  the  appearance  of  the  arcliitecture  of  Spain  at  that  period, 
as  to  make  it  probable  that  it  was  the  work  of  one  of  the  queen’s  own 
countrymen. 

Whether  Spanish  work  or  not — we  seem  to  remember  having  read 

*  Ancient  Stone  Crosses  of  England.  By  Alfred  Riunner.  London: 
Virtue  &  Co.  1875. 
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somewhere'  that  some  of  the  crosses  were  built  by  an  Irishman — 
there  is  certainly  something  very  odd  about  the  Geddington  cross, 
and  its  design  certainly  cannot  be  compared  with  those  of  its  two 
larger  and  better-known  fellows  at  Northampton  and  Waltham. 
Mr.  llimmer  has  plunged  into  mysteries  where  we  cannot  pretend 
to  follow  him,  when  he  tells  us  that 

Cross-roads  also  were  held  peculiarly  sacred  in  the  early  times,  and  even 
as  far  back  as  the  period  of  tlio  Druids  they  were  marked  bv  upright  stones, 
not  dissimilar  to  those  we  see  at  Stonehenge,  though,  of  course,  much 
smaller,  and  these  stones  were  chiselled  on  the  upper  part  with  a  cross  in 
relief. 

Mr.  Rimmer  then  goes  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  comes  across 
certain  people  who  have  mistaken  a  pulpit  for  a  preaching  cross — 
which  at  any  rate  is  better  than  taking  it  for  a  confessional — and  he 
very  properly  points  out  that  “  it  is  in  reality  only  part  of  the 
old  abbey  that  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  survive  destruction.” 
What  part?  Speaking  from  rather  distant  memory,  we  have  a 
notion  that  it  is  the  pulpit  of  the  refectory,  but  we  do  not  feel  at 
all  certain,  and  Mr.  Rimmer,  when  he  undertook  to  write  about  it, 
should  have  told  us.  lie  very  properly  distinguishes  this  pulpit 
from  the  high  cross  of  the  town,  which  no  longer  exists,  and  he 
takes  upon  himself  to  moralize  in  this  fashion  : — 

Unhappily,  it  is  not  connected  with  pleasant  associations,  for  before  it 
the  last  of  the  British  princes,  David,  a  brother  of  Llewellyn,  was  cruelly 
put' to  death  by  Edward  1.  ;  and  at  a  later  period  many  of  the  nobility 
wh-o  were  taken  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury  were  there  executed,  the 
High  Cross  being  considered  the  most  appropriate  place  for  such  a  spectacle. 

We  fancy  that  if  Mr.  Ri aimer  were  to  break  into  Hawarden  Castle, 
or  into  any  other  house,  aud  kill  everybody  that  he  found  in  it,  he 
would  even  now  be  put  to  death,  not  exactly  in  the  same  form 
as  David  was,  but  put  to  death  just  as  much,  aud  by  the  same  law. 

But  Mr.  Rimmer  is  not  satisfied  with  dealing  with  particular 
places ;  he  feels  called  on  to  give  us  his  views  on  the  history  of 
Britain  in- general,  and  they  are  somewhat  remarkable,  lie  comes 
to  Newark,  and  there  very  properly  points  out  that  the  cross  does 
not  belong  to  Queen  Eleanor,  but  was  built  by  the  wife  of  the 
Lord  Beaumont  who  died  at  Towton.  Theu  he  takes  occasion 
to  meditate : — 

That.  England  should  have  been  the  scone  of  the  most  fearful  battle¬ 
field  seems  now  almost  incredible;  but  we  are  so  familiar  with  the  vivid 
pictures  Shakespeare  has  given  of  the  wars  of  the  lloses,  that  they  appear, 
as  we  read  him,  more  real  than  even  the  comparatively  recent  struggles  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

And  so  comes  the  account  of  Towton  from  Hall,  and  a  good  deal 
from  Shakspeare.  Why  it  should  be  incredible  that  England 
should  have  beeu  “  the  scene  of  the  most  fearful  battle-fields”  is 
beyond  us.  But  a  key  may  perhaps  be  found  in  a  yet  more 
singular  passage.  After  mentioning  the  fact  that  there  are  crosses 
in  England  older  than  the  Norman  Conquest,  Mr.  Rimmer  thus 
comments : — 

These  ancient  relics  are  most  curious  and  instructive,  reminding  us  how 
little  we  know  of  Britain  from  the  time  the  Homans  left  it  to  the  time 
when,  under  the  iron  sway  of  William  of  Normandy,  it  was  consolidated 
into  c lie  kingdom  it  has  remained  to  the  present  day.  There  is  a  long 
hiatus  from  the  Roman  period  to  the  early  dawn  of  recorded  history,  over 
which  all  the  chronicles  we  possess  cast  hut  an  uncertain  light. 

Mr.  Rimmer  then  goes  on  to  talk  about  Stilicho  and  Ilonorius, 
St.  Niniaa  and  St.  Columba,  after  whom,  we  suppose,  cornea  the 
long  hiatus  which  is  followed  by  the  early  dawn  of  recorded 
history.  It  is  somewhat  odd,  however,  not  only  that  Honorius 
should  be  made  to  send  help  to  Britain  as  late  as  422,  but 
that  St.  Niniau  is  put  as  early  as  350,  and  is  described  as  an 
emigrant  from  Rome,  while  Bseda  speaks  of  him  as  a  Briton 
who  had  been  taught  at  Rome.  Mr.  Rimmer  goes  on  to  say  that, 

As  missionaries  were  sent  out  from  these  homes  of  Christianity,  it  is  easy 
to  comprehend  how  forms  of  ancient  crosses  may  have  been  transported  to 
various  parts  of  England  ;  yet  so  far  we  have  not  been  successful  iu  finding 
the  dates  of  the  oldest  of  them. 

It  docs  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Rimmer  that,  during 
the  time  of  the  hiatus,  one  or  two  things  happened  which  may 
account  for  the  destruction  of  a  good  many  of  them.  When  Mr. 
Rimmer  gets  to  Devizes  he  comes  to  the  well-known  miracle  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  sudden  death  of  Ruth  Pierce,  exactly 
answering  to  that  of  Sapphira.  We  do  not  exactly  see  why 
he  calls  it  a  legend,  as  there  can  hardly  be  better  authority 
for  any  fact  than  an  inscription  set  up  by  contemporary  public 
authority  so  lately  as  1753.  But  of  course  Mr.  Rimmer  has  a 
perfect  right  to  theorize  as  to  the  natural  or  supernatural  character 
of  the  event,  a  question  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mere 
question  of  the  fact.  Presently  the  scene  is  changed  from  Devizes 
to  Winchester,  and  there  we  get  legendary  matter  indeed,  some  of 
it,  one  would  think,  of  Mr.  Rammer's  own  making : — - 

A  celebrated  cross  stood  in  the  monastery  of  Winchester,  which  was  built 
bv  King  Alfred  for  married  monks.  This  cross  spoke  out  openly  and 
fervently  against  monks  marrying ;  aud  in  consequence,  Dunstan,  Bishop 
of  Canterbury,  turned  them  out,  and  they  were  superseded  by  others  of 
celibate  vows. 

Mr.  Rimmer  would  here  seem  to  have  rolled  the  old  and  new 
minsters  into  one  ;  anyhow,  such  beings  as  “  married  monks  ”  are 
surely  legendary,  and  the  legend  of  them  must  have  arisen  in  very 
late  times.  The  invincible  ignorance  which  in  some  minds  steadily 
refuses  to  see  any  difference  between  a  monk  and  a  secular  canon 
is  one  of  the  most  singular  phenomena  of  human  nature. 

The  following  bit  is  almost  funnier: — 

There  is  a  curious  trail  it  ion  regarding  the  origin  of  the  11  timiof  Cricklude. 
Some  pi  Tseng,  Camden  tells  m.,  are  of  opinion  l  hat  it  i>  a  corruption  of 
Grekoladfi,  from  the  circumstance  that  “Greek  philosophers”  founded  a 


university  there,  which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Oxford.  Undoubtedly, 
according  to  the  monks,  such  a  university  did  at  one  time  exist ;  but  to 
derive  the  name  from  this  is  rather  a  forced  example  of  etymology  ;  and  the 
circumstance  that  the  university  was  said  to  be  removed  to  Oxford  long 
before  there  was  any  university  at  all,  clearly  militates  against  the  credibi¬ 
lity  of  the  narrative. 

If  only  the  story  could  be  believed,  the  etymology  alone  would 
hardly  he  so  forced  as  some  others  ;  but  no  one  can  have  any  doubt 
in  accepting  Mr.  Rimmer's  doctrine,  that,  when  a  narrative  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  shown  to  be  impossible,  that  impossibility  “  clearly  militates 
against  the  credibility  of  the  narrative.” 

At  Arnpney  Orucis,  in  Gloucestershire,  there  is  a  cross  which 
Mr.  Rimmer  sets  down  as  “  probably  an  example  of  the  ‘  weeping- 
cross,’  or  place  to  which  penitents  resorted  to  bemoan  over  their 
shortcomings.”  Then  comes  this  singular  comment 

This  is  not  apparently  a  very  uncommon  or  even  very  uncongenial  pur¬ 
suit  with  many  devotees  ;  for  up  to  the  present  day  Jews  go  every  week  to 
the  walls  of  the  Temple,  and  lament  over  its  destruction.  It  "is  almost 
impossible  not  to  connect  these  weeping-crosses  in  some  way  with  old 
Jewish  customs ;  there  are  many  of  them  still  left  in  England,  and  file¬ 
name  clings  to  them.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  old  habits  of  weeping, 
and  wailing  date  much  earlier  than  the  destruction  of  the  Temple. 

We  found  ourselves  among  the  Jews  without  the  least  suspicion 
whither  we  were  going.  Perhaps  Mr.  Rimmer  is  of  that  sect  which 
believes,  first,  that  Englishmen  are  Welshmen,  and  then  that 
Welshmen  are  Jews.  Then  follows  a  good  deal  out  of  the  Lamenw 
tations  of  Jeremiah,  and  a  discourse  about  tbe  “  recognition,” 
“  encouragement,”  and  “  demonstration”  of  “public  lamentation,” 
which  “  perhaps  may  appear  strange  in  the  present  day,  when  the1 
tendency  of  all  our  teaching  is  rather  to  avoid  making  any  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  strong  feeling.”  Then  we  get  to  Wedmore,  where  the  cross 
— Mr.  Rimmer  does  not  seem  to  have  found  out  that  there  are  two 
crosses  there — is  pronounced  to  be  a  weeping-cross  in  another  sense 
because  of  the  Bloody  Assizes,  and  then  comes  the  natural  extract 
from  Lord  Macaulay.  The  connexion  between  Wedmore  aud  the 
Bloody  Assizes  is  plain  enough  ;  but  why  the  Jews  should  have. gone 
to  Ampnev  Crucis  to  weep  for  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  is 
altogether  beyond  us. 

One  extract  more  and  we  have  done.  Of  all  places  in  the  world 
Mr.  Rimmer  presently  carries  us  to  the  Appian  Way,  of  which  we 
are  told : — 

The  Appian  Way  was,  in  fact,  one  vast  Westminster  Abbey,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  deep  in  monuments,  and  sixteen  miles  in  length,  broken  here  and 
there  by  some  luxurious,  magnificent  villa,  such  as  that  of  the  Quintilii, 
whose  grand  retreat  proved  too  great  a  temptation  to  Commodus,  and  caused 
him  to  have  them  destroyed,  in  order  that  this  infamous  usurper  might 
inhabit  their  halls. 

Why  Commodus,  with  all  his  crimes,  should  be  called  a  usurper 
is  not  very  clear,  and  we  are  puzzled  when  we  read  a  little  way 
on  about  “invaders  of  the  Eternal  City,  such  as  Alaric,  Totila, 
and  Belisarius,  laying  her  suburbs  waste,  breaking  down  tbe 
carved  work  of  these  wayside  monuments,”  and  so  forth.  But 
all  such  questions  sink  into  nothingness  before  the  picture  of  “  one 
vast  Westminster  Abbey — a  quarter  of  a  mile  deep  in  monuments 
and  sixteen  miles  in  length.”  How  much  metropolitan  “  Bean  ” 
power  would  be  needed  to  write  the  Memorials  of  such  a  West¬ 
minster  Abbey  as  that  ? 

If  Mr.  Rimmer  would  simply  leave  off  writing,  and  keep  to- 
drawing,  he  might  turn  out  something  very  pretty  in  his  own  line. 
As  a  collection  of  engravings  of  crosses,  the  book  is  pleasant 
enough.  The  pity  is  that,  being  woodcuts,  they  are  ou  the 
same  pages  with  the  letterpress,  so  that  there  is  no  means  of 
cutting  out  the  writing  and  keeping  the  pictures  by  themselves. 


A  CASUISTICAL  CAPTAIN.* 

ERHAPS  the  most  striking  feature  in  popular  Evangelical 
autobiographies  is  the  amount  of  casuistry  which  they 
contain.  John  Newton,  Thomas  Scott,  and  Toplady  were  con¬ 
stantly  exercised  in  the  suggestion  and  solution  of  cases  of  con¬ 
science.  James  I.,  who  said  so  many  good  things,  never  said  a 
better  than  when  he  defined  the  Puritan  as  “  a  Protestant  Jesuit.”  In 
the  numberless  folios  published  by  those  Jesuits  of  the  seventeenth 
century  of  whom  Busenbaum  may  he  taken  as  a  fair  type,  a  great 
number  of  the  cases  of  conscience  turn  upon  the  fast  preceding  the 
Eucharist.  The  jejunium  naturale  required  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
opened  up  endless  paths  of  casuistical  ratiocination,  and  the  J  esuit 
moral  theologians  delighted  in  threading  their  way  along  these 
paths,  and  detecting  the  bypaths  which  opened  out  of  them  on 
the  right  hand  and  the  left.  Eor  instance,  they  argued  out  at 
length  such  intricate  questions  as  the  following  : — Does  the  sucking 
of  a  jujube  break  the  natural  last  ?  Can  a  man  he  truly  said  to  btf 
fasting  if  he  has  smoked  a  pipe  before  celebrating  mass  or  re? 
ceiving  tbe  Holy  Communion  ?  Eminent  moral  theologians 
differed  upon  these  points,  some  contending  that  the  fast  was  not 
broken  unless  a  particle  of  solid  matter  found  its  way  into  tbe 
stomach.  The  uneasy  and  scrupulous  conscience  soothed  by  one 
doctor  was  disturbed  by  another,  and  it  bad  finally  to  rest  itself  upon 
the  advice  or  command  of  the  director.  What  the  fastingreception  of 
the  Eucharist  was  to  the  scrupulous  Roman  Catholic  conscience,  the 
keeping  of  the  Sabbath  was  to  the  scrupulous  Puritan,  and  still  is 
to  the  scrupulous  Evangelical  conscience.  The  general  principle 
that  vc  must  do  no  manner  of  work  on  the  Sabbath  Day  tells  us 
little,  for  tlie  qualification  is  always  superadded  that  we  may  do 
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■works  of  charity  and  of  necessity.  An  intricate  maze  opens  up 
before  us  at  the  question,  What  works  may  be  included  under  the 
head  of  works  of  mercy  and  necessity  ?  A  director  is  demanded 
by  the  Puritanized  as  much  as  by  the  Jesuitized  conscience  in 
order  to  inform  it  in  some  emergency  whether  the  doing  of  this  or 
that  particular  work- will  be  a  violation  of  the  Sabbath. 

We  have  some  curious  instances  of  this  in  the  piece  of  hagio¬ 
graphy  just  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  How  to 
keep  the  Sabbath  strictly,  without  injuring  his  employers  or 
being  unkind  to  his  crew,  seems  to  have  been  a  life-long  difficulty 
with  honest  Captain  March.  In  May  1825,  on  a  voyage  from 
Belfast  to  Rio  in  charge  of  a  trading  vessel,  he  was  much  dis¬ 
turbed  in  his  mind  by  the  sight  of  the  sharks.  “What  a  mys¬ 
tery,”  he  writes  in  his  log-book,  “that  the  wise  and  blessed 
God  should  suffer  such  monsters  to  exist.  But,”  he  adds,  with 
peculiar  theological  aptness,  “  it  is  less  mysterious  than  the 
existence  of  sin.”  The  men  used  to  jump  overboard  to  tease  the 
sharks,  and  often  put  themselves  in  great  danger.  Shark-fishing 
for  sport  Captain  March  would  not  tolerate.  But  he  thus  sets 
down  his  general  views  upon  catching  sharks,  and  his  particular 
views  upon  catching  them  upon  the  Sabbath  day : — “  Sunday, 
8  (May  1825).  I  was  this  day  appealed  to  for  a  bait  to  endeavour 
to  catch  a  shark.  Being  in  a  strait  I  at  last  consented,  considering 
it  an  act  of  charity  to  destroy  such  monsters  whenever  they  came 
in  my  way,  on  the  same  principle  that  I  would  destroy  a  rat, 
viper,  or  rattlesnake.”  But  shark-catching  is  work ;  may  it  there¬ 
fore  be  done  upon  the  Sabbath  ?  Captain  March  replies,  “  It 
appeared  to  me  that  there  might  not  be  another  opportunity  of 
destroying  this  creature,  and  perhaps  the  next  time  any  of  us 
bathed  it  would  take  our  lives.”  On  these  grounds  of  mercy  and 
necessity,  he  allowed  the  sailors,  no  doubt  to  their  great  relief,  to 
amuse  themselves  with  shark-fishing  on  Sunday.  Nevertheless 
his  mind  was  not  quite  at  ease ;  perhaps  he  saw  that  they  enjoyed 
it.  Hence  he  craved  for  a  director.  “  I  should  be  glad  to  consult 
some  pious,  judicious  person  on  the  subject,  as  I  feel  quite  open  to 
conviction,  and  desire  to  be  set  right  if  I  am  wrong.”  A  few  days 
later  he  arrived  on  a  Sunday  morning  in  the  splendid  harbour  of  Rio. 
This  fine  Devonshire  sailor,  who  had  a  deep  fund  of  susceptibility  to 
beauty  under  his  Puritan  surface,  was  much  impressed  by  the 
glorious  scenery,  but  he  was  distressed  at  the  same  time  that  his  ship 
had  not  arrived  a  day  earlier  or  a  day  later.  “  God  in  his  wisdom,” 
he  writes,  “  has  thought  fit  to  bring  us  into  port.  I  should  have 
preferred  another  than  the  Sabbath  day.”  He  always  took  pains  to 
prevent  the  sailing  of  a  ship  on  Sunday,  while  he  even  sailed  on 
purpose  upon  Friday,  in  order  “  to  controvert  the  common  saying 
and  superstitious  reluctance  of  the  sailors : — 

Sunday’s  sail  will  never  fail ; 

But  Friday’s  sail  is  sure  to  fail.” 

It  is  rather  amusing  to  see  him  fighting  the  superstitious  observance 
of  one  day  above  another  by  an  equally  superstitious  inversion 
of  the  process.  He  sought  to  teach  his  crew  not  to  be  afraid  of 
sailing  on  the  sixth  day  of  the  week  by  showing  them  that  he 
for  his  part  was  afraid  to  sail  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  In 
the  case  of  Sunday  sailing,  as  in  the  case  of  Sunday  shark-fishing, 
he  could  not  quite  clear  himself  from  some  casuistical  doubts. 
“  As  God  permits  me  to  arrive  on  the  Sabbath,”  he  asks,  “  would  it 
be  unlawful  for  me  to  sail  on  it  ?  ”  On  Sunday,  September  4,  he 
was  ready  to  leave  Rio.  Ought  he  to  sail  ?  or  ought  he  to  wait 
twenty-four  hours  in  idleness  Y  lie  at  last  concluded  that  he  would 
get  out  of  the  harbour.  The  wind  was  directly  against  him,  and 
after  twelve  hours  he  was  driven  back  again.  “  So  far,”  he  says, 
“  we  have  gained  nothing  by  sailing  on  Sunday.”  He  again  ex¬ 
presses  his  longing  for  a  director.  “  I  need  some  one  to  guide  me.” 
At  Smyrna,  finding  on  Saturday  evening  that  the  wind  was  fair, 
and  that,  if  advantage  were  not  taken  of  it,  his  vessel  might  be 
detained  eight  or  ten  weeks,  he  debated  with  himself  whether 
he  might  go  to  sea  on  the  Sunday  morning.  He  “  consulted  a 
missionary,”  but  his  sage  director  was  as  much  perplexed  as  himself. 

On  Sunday,  April  20,  1828,  Captain  March  saw  the  Lady 
Sherbrooke ,  whose  captain  and  crew  were  all  Sabbath-breakers,  in 
great  danger.  He  and  his  crew  set  to  work,  although  it  was 
Sunday,  and,  after  six  hours’  labour,  they  saved  the  Lady  Sher¬ 
brooke  from  driving  ashore.  Ho  was  grieved  at  having  to  work  on 
Simday,  but  he  put  the  following  moral  in  his  diary  : — “  If  God 
should  make  this  event  the  means  of  doing  good  to  Captain  T- — — 
and  his  Sabbath-breaking  crew,  I  shall  rejoice  that  my  Sunday 
afternoon  has  been  spent  in  toil  and  labour.”  The  Lady  Sher¬ 
brooke's  crew  were  on  shore,  he  tells  us,  catching  monkeys  and 
parrots.  Possibly  the  poor  fellows  thought  they  were  keeping  the 
Sabbath.  .  We  have  heard  of  a  strict  Evangelical  boarding-school 
at  which  the  boys  are  not  allowed  to  read  “  secular  books  ”  or  to 
play  on  Sunday ;  they  spend  the  afternoon  in  catching  all  the  flies 
upon  the  walls  and  windows  without  any  qualms  of  conscience, 

but  they  abstain  piously  from  catching  frogs.  Captain  T - ’s 

crew  ought  to  have  stayed  on  board  and  caught  sharks,  or  gone  on 
shore  to  catch  rats  or  vipers ;  for,  according  to  Captain  March's 
earlier  solution,  the  sin  does  not  lie  so  much  in  the  pursuit  as  in 
the  game.  The  next  year  he  saw  his  way  clear  to  a  further  relax¬ 
ation  of  the  Sabbath.  Having  dined  out  on  a  Tuesday  “with 
some  who  disregarded  religion,”  he  wrote,  “  I  begin  to  think  I 
have  hitherto  gone  too  far  in  refusing  all  Sabbath  invitations  from 
unconverted  people,  for  I  find  they  are  more  disposed  to  hear 
about  religion  on  that  day  than  on  any  other.” 

The  Sabbath  was  not  the  only  centre,  although  the  chief  one, 
about  which  Captain  March’s  casuistry  revolved.  In  one  foreign 
port  he  describes  himself  as  “  the  only  man  among  tne  captains 


who  stood  up  for  God.”  When  the  Russian  Government  prohibited 
the  further  printing  of  Russian  Bibles,  the  Captain  resolved  to 
turn  smuggler  iu  order  to  “  obev  God  rather  than  man.”  Without 
any  attempt  to  produce  or  verify  his  apostolic  commission  to  des¬ 
pise  the  law, he  determined  that  the  Russians  should  read  the  Gospel 
if  they  could  not  hear  it,  or  at  least  should  have  it  if  they  would 
not  read  it.  Ilis  biographer  says : — “  Being  unable  to  obtain  per¬ 
mission  from  the  custom-house  officers  to  land  the  Bibles,  he  ven¬ 
tured  on  the  only  smuggling  expedition  in  which  he  ever  engaged. 
On  a  stormy  day,  when  mingled  snow  and  rain  were  falling,  he 
landed  his  precious  cargo  in  a  boat.  ‘  I  have,’  he  says,  1  felt  much 
happiness  in  getting  a  wetting  in  so  good  a  cause.’  ”  The  good 
man  had  a  charming  faith  in  printed  matter  of  a  less  sacred 
kind.  A  number  of  empty  bottles  having  accumulated  on  board 
while  he  was  sailing  between  Sierra  Leone  and  England,  he  put  a 
few  tracts  in  each,  and,  corking  them  tightly,  committed  them  to 
the  ocean.  His  biographer  calls  this  literally  “  casting  bread  upon 
the  waters  ” ;  but  bread  is  rather  a  quaint  periphrasis  for  an  Evan¬ 
gelical  tract  of  the  year  1 828.  As  his  casuistry  at  one  time  enabled 
him  to  justify  his  conscience  in  violating  the  laws  of  the  Russian 
Government,  so  at  another  time  it  succeeded  in  persuading  his  con¬ 
science  that  he  was  a  great  deal  wiser  and  more  charitable  than 
the  Church  of  his  own  nation.  On  the  voyage  from  Antwerp  to 
Onega,  one  of  his  crew  died.  “  Sad  unconcern,”  says  the  unctuous 
biographer,  “  characterized  the  dying  man.  The  Captain  read  over 
the  deceased  seaman  some  extracts  from  the  Burial  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England,  but  says  in  his  journal  that  he  dared  not  use 
it  all,  lest  by  expressing  confident  assurance  of  the  salvation  of  one 
who  had  died  in  evident  unconcern  about  his  soul,  he  should  blind 
the  minds  of  his  unbelieving  shipmates.”  Those  shipmates  no 
doubt  in  their  own  minds  roughly  justified  the  passages  which 
their  Pope  and  Captain  had  omitted,  each  recollecting  and  telling, 
as  honest  men  like  to  do  at  such  times,  some  old  trait  or  tale  to 
the  good  account  of  their  departed  fellow.  His  crew,  “  the  greater 
part  of  whom  were  in  an  unconverted  state,”  set  him  a  good 
example  on  Christmas  Day  1830.  “  Dec.  25.  This  is  a  day  which 

has  been  appointed  to  be  kept  holy.  But  being  without  Scrip¬ 
tural  command,  I  gave  no  notice  for  Divine  worship ;  but  when 
noon  arrived,  the  usual  time  for  our  Sabbath  service,  the  crew 
sent  to  know  if  they  might  meet  for  worship.” 

In  the  year  1833  Captain  March  retired  from  his  sea  life,  and 
began  to  look  about  for  some  inland  employment.  The  hagio- 
grapher’s  account  of  his  different  attempts  shows  that  he  had  not 
left  his  casuistry  on  board  ship.  He  was  first  offered  a  partner¬ 
ship  with  an  unconverted  shipbroker ;  he  liked  the  business,  but 
did  not  like  “  the  religious  character  of  the  gentleman  with  whom 
he  would  be  so  closely  associated.”  He  applied  the  Apostle’s 
words  concerning  marriage  with  a  heathen  to  trade  partnership 
with  a  Christian — “Be  not  ye  unequally  yoked  together  with  un¬ 
believers.”  He  was  afterwards  “  offered  a  partnership  with  a  godly 
brewer.”  The  teetotallers  say  that  this  adjective  and  this  noun 
cannot  agree;  the  Captain  thought  they  could,  but  though  he 
liked  the  man,  he  did  not  like  the  business.  His  attention  was 
next  directed  to  the  wholesale  tobacco  trade.  “  As  he  saw  some 
good  men  engaged  in  it,  he  thought  he  could  not  err  in  being  em¬ 
ployed  in  one  of  its  branches  ;  but  when  he  learned  that  the  more 
distress  there  was  in  the  country  the  more  the  tobacco  trade 
flourished,”  instead  of  concluding  that  tobacco  must  be  a  great 
soother  and  comforter  of  distressed  men,  “  he  concluded  that  bad 
times  for  others  were  good  times  for  the  tobacconists,  and  he  became 
convinced  that  the  trade  was  mainly  supported  by  the  abuse,  not 
the  use,  of  the  article.” 

We  have  only  given  some  specimens  of  the  interior  conflicts 
which  occupied  Captain  March’s  mind  from  the  day  of  his  “  con¬ 
version  ”  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  was  a  noble  fellow,  both 
strong  and  tender,  before  his  conversion,  and  his  conversion  and 
subsequent  self-subjection  to  the  Puritan  world  did  not  obliterate 
the  noble  elements  of  his  character ;  it  no  doubt  strengthened  some 
of  them ;  others,  we  are  afraid,  it  weakened  and  deteriorated.  He 
certainly  had  the  happiness  of  being  converted  at  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  Evangelicalism  in  which  the  movement  still 
retained  some  freshness  and  reality,  and  he  was  superior 
in  mental  and  moral  character  to  those  who  will  now 
regard  this  biography  of  him  as  an  addition  to  hagiography. 
His  unaffected  manliness  stands  out  in  distinct  contrast  to 
the  affected  manner  of  his  biographer,  whose  style  suits  exactly 
the  gilt  and  glitter  of  the  binding  of  his  book,  and  its  vague 
title  Life  071  the  Deep.  The  writers  of  the  lives  of  the  saints  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  were  not  afraid  to  show  all  the 
faults  of  Noah,  Abraham,  David,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  John.  The 
hagiographers  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  either  hide  the 
faults  of  their  saints,  or  else  they  magnify  those  which  precede 
their  conversion,  and  apologize  for  and  explain  away  those  which 
follow  it.  As  they  think  their  virtues  in  their  unconverted  state 
to  have  been  splendid  sins,  so  they  may  think  their  vices  in  their 
converted  state  to  be  dingy  virtues.  If  any  one  who  had  known 
Captain  March  had  dared  to  tell  us  all  the  truth  about  this  honest 
and.  lovable  man,  hiding  none  of  his  faults  and  follies,  he  would 
not  only  have  given  a  pleasant  biography,  but  would  have  com¬ 
mended  him  to  humanity  instead  of  to  a  sect.  What  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  a  writer  who  tells  the  marines  that  in  foreign  ports 
“  vice,  infidelity,  and  superstition  are  painfully  prominent  ”  ?  As 
if  Wapping,  Portsmouth,  and  Liverpool  were  so  notorious  for  their 
virtue,  belief,  and  reasonableness.  But  the  most  unpardonable  thing 
about  the  book  is  the  writer’s  continual  exhibition  of  himself  as  a 
clever  and  cultivated  man,  a  reader  of  Tennyson,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
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Lord  Bacon,  and  other  worldly  writers.  He  wastes  much  ink  and 
paper  with  gushing  descriptive  passages,  tiresome  circumlocutions, 
and  weakly  pious  puns.  Thus  he  calls  a  small  church  in  a  harbour 
town  “  a  neat  episcopal  sanctuary,”  as  if  it  were  a  bishop’s  private 
chapel.  A  Dissenting  meeting-house  to  whose  building  Captain 
March  contributed  is  “  a  Congregational  sanctuary.”  He  tells  us, 
while  speaking  of  this  building,  that  the  Captain  was  no  foe  to 
Gothic,  and  launches  forth  into  a  quantity  of  talk  about  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  a  smart  chapel  with  a  pure  Gospel.  Instead  of  saying 
that  a  man  is  drowned,  he  says  that  “  the  blue  waters  of  the 
Mediterranean  closed  over  him.”  They  have  closed  over  many  a 
man  who  has  come  up  all  the  more  lively  for  his  bath.  He  ends 
the  book  with  a  chapter  on  the  Captain’s  death,  to  which  he  gives 
the  unreal  and  affected  title  “  Entering  Port.”  The  ship  in  which 
Captain  March  sailed  with  his  bride  on  board  was  called  the 
Arcadia ;  his  hagiographer  actually  heads  the  section  which  de¬ 
scribes  this  voyage  “  Arcadian  Joys.”  The  hearty,  scrupulous, 
plain-speaking  old  seaman  deserved  either  to  be  better  painted  or 
not  painted  at  all. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  HANDBOOKS.* 

THE  young  art  student  is  confronted  at  starting  with  two  facts, 
either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  form  the  subject  of  a  whole 
treatise.  He  finds  in  every  art  the  same  tale  of  rise,  progress,  and 
decay;  he  also  finds  that  periods  are  common  to  all;  common 
not  only  in  that  all  are  affected  by  changes,  but  common 
because  these  changes  come  irpon  the  arts  of  a  country,  perhaps  of 
a  continent,  simultaneously.  The  Gothic  revival,  for  example, 
affected  all  the  ornamental  productions  of  England  at  the  same 
time.  Things  designed  ostensibly  in  so-called  classical  or  Italian 
styles  showed  signs  of  its  influence,  and  a  hundred  years  hence  a 
practised  eye  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  work  of  our 
age,  whether  we  have  called  it  Gothic,  Queen  Anne,  Italian, 
Japanese,  or  classical.  It  will  observe,  what  is  not  yet  quite 
visible  to  our  eyes,  a  similarity  of  character,  a  likeness,  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  them  all.  Our  First  Pointed  churches  will  no  more 
deceive  him  than  our  illuminations.  He  will  have  no  more  diffi¬ 
culty  in  distinguishing  a  moulding  by  a  Fellow  of  the  Institute 
from  a  moulding  by  a  monk  of  Sens  than  we  have  in  deceiving  our¬ 
selves  by  our  mock  Norman  or  our  School  Board  Jacobean.  In  this 
we  cannot  help  ourselves,  although  now  and  then  a  very  deceptive 
piece  of  work  may  be  done.  We  have  never  seen  an  ivory  figure  of 
the  fourteenth  century  successfully  imitated,  nor  a  single  page  of 
writing  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth.  The  artist's  skill  is  only  part  of 
the  performance.  The  parchment,  the  colours,  the  inks,  the  tools, 
must  all  be  the  same.  When  an  architect  ruthlessly  destroys  a 
moulding  with  the  intention  of  copying  it  exactly,  he  is  under¬ 
taking  an  impossibility.  He,  it  is  true,  may  be  able  to  draw  what 
he  destroys  correctly  enough.  But  what  about  his  workmen  ? 
Are  they  able  to  use  the  original  tools  ?  Can  they  find  stone  of 
exactly  the  original  texture  and  colour  ?  Granting  that  they  can, 
another  difficulty  has  to  be  grappled  with,  and  it  is  absolutely  in¬ 
superable.  Would  that  architects  could  be  made  to  see  it !  No 
matter  how  skilfully  a  workman  can  imitate,  his  work  is  at  best 
but  a  skilful  imitation.  It  cannot  get  higher  than  this.  Better 
for  art  purposes  would  be  the  workman’s  own  design,  only  that 
our  workmen  have  not  learned  how  to  design ;  for,  let  him  copy  as 
cleverly  as  he  may,  his  work  is  only  a  copy,  and  will  show  its 
servility  to  the  eyes  of  another  generation.  If  any  one  doubts  this, 
let  him  ask  a  workman  to  imitate  a  little  bit  of  the  carving  of 
any  historical  monument,  and  then  see  whether  it  was  worth 
while  to  set  him  to  work.  A  glance  will  show  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  copied  exactly,  and  that  no  workman,  however  skilful, 
could  produce  even  a  similar  piece  of  carving,  except  at  an 
expense  about  four  times  as  great  as  that  incurred  by  setting  him 
to  work  out  of  his  own  head.  And  in  either  case  the  work  will 
betray  its  history.  It  may  perhaps,  in  the  face  of  the  five  subjects 
mentioned  on  the  title-pages  of  the  books  before  us,  be  beside  the 
mark  to  apply  these  thoughts  to  architecture.  But  architecture  so 
gathers  into  one  all  the  other  arts,  and  is  in  itself,  as  at  present 
practised,  so  entirely  imitative  and  un-original,  that  our  observa¬ 
tions  can  be  most  easily  illustrated  by  it.  It  has  been  jokingly 
said  that  a  successful  barrister  requires  to  know  something  of 
theology,  literature,  medicine,  history,  science,  and  even  a  little 
law.  So,  too,  an  architect  must  know  sculpture,  painting, 
acoustics,  engineering,  and  even  a  little  architecture.  But  the 
less  the  better,  say  those  cynical  people  who  are  tired  of  hearing 
architects  talk  as  if  they  could  design  “  In  any  style,”  while  they 
do  not  know  what  their  own  style  is,  and  habitually  mistake 
archaeology  for  art. 

It  is  not  beside  the  mark,  then,  to  talk  of  architecture  in  an 
article  headed  with  the  names  of  books  on  carving,  ceramics,  and 
embroidery,  for  its  history  is  intimately  connected  with  them  all. 
Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  tapestry,  architecture  has  ruled  the 
destiny  of  the  weaker  art.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  glass¬ 
making,  the  inferior  has  influenced  the  superior.  But,  after 
all,  it  is  to  architecture  we  turn,  whether  we  inquire  into  the  age 
of  St.  Peter’s  chair  or  examine  a  consular  diptych.  It  rules  even 
over  maiolica  and  musical  instruments.  A  missal-painting  or  a 
piece  of  lace  equally  acknowledges  its  power,  while  on  the  changes 


*  Smith  Kensington  Museum  Art  Handbooks.  Edited  by  William 
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of  the  fashions  in  dress  its  influence  is  supreme.  To  take  a  single 
example,  that  of  male  head-dresses.  When  houses  could  not  ba 
built  to  keep  out  the  wind,  our  ancestors  wore  their  hats  indoors ; 
and,  as  many  licences  testify,  had  leave  to  continue  their  ordinary 
habits  under  certain  circumstances  in  the  royal  presence.  The 
comparative  geniality  of  a  more  southern  climate,  coupled  with 
the  better  knowledge  of  building,  made  such  customs  obsolete  in 
France  long  before  they  were  so  in  England;  and  the  wig,  necessi¬ 
tated  as  an  artificial  covering  where  the  hat  could  not  be  per¬ 
mitted,  has  lingered  almost  to  our  own  day.  It  is  not  twenty 
years  since  wigs  disappeared'  from  the  House  of  Lords,  nor 
ten  since  the  last  widow  put  on  a  “  front  ”  with  her  mourning  cap. 

When  a  house  has  been  built,  furniture  is  the  first  necessity. 
Textile  fabrics  come  second,  except  in  so  far  as  they  include 
carpets  and  curtains ;  crockery  succeeds.  Musical  instruments 
may  follow  ;  and  last  of  all  come  such  objects  as  are  here  re¬ 
presented  by  carvings  in  ivory.  We  thus  almost  reverse  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  manuals  in  our  own  practice.  But  to  consider 
one  is  to  consider  all.  The  arts  are  all  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  together,  they  depend  so  much  upon  each  other,  and  all 
are  so  much  and  so  equally  acted  upon  by  architecture,  binding 
them,  as  it  were,  into  one  service,  that  when  we  take  the  subject 
of  any  one  of  these  manuals  we  may  trace  it  in  the  others.  Thus 
the  earliest  pieces  of  furniture  extant  are  either  constructed  or 
decorated  with  ivory.  The  Egyptian  chairs  at  the  British  Museum, 
St.  Peter’s  chair  at  Rome,  the  chair  of  Maximian  at  Ravenna,  are 
all  inlaid  or  ornamented  with  it,  and  the  last-named  is  entirely 
covered  with  it  in  panels.  Ivory  also  enters  largely  into  the  com¬ 
position  of  musical  instruments,  and  the  oldest  of  all,  Mr.  Engel 
notices,  is  of  bone.  Ivory  keys  are  probably  as  ancient  as  organs ; 
and,  with  inlaying  of  the  same  material,  are  to  be  found  in  Eliza¬ 
bethan  “  Virginals.”  It  is  the  same  with  ceramics.  Mr.  Fortnum 
opens  his  account  of  Maiolica  by  a  notice  of  Oriental  wall-tilings ; 
and  some  of  the  most  curious  and  valuable  remains  of  ancient  music 
are  key-pipes  of  earthenware.  If  we  take  textile  fabrics,  we  find 
the  same  interdependence,  and  the  same  mutual  influence ;  and 
have  no  difficulty  in  applying  the  rule  all  round.  Waves  of  taste, 
we  see,  acted  everywhere  almost  simultaneously.  Styles  followed 
each  other  by  virtue  of  fixed  laws,  and  affected  all  arts  equally. 
Individual  genius  has  been  more  often  shown  in  the  development 
than  in  the  origin  of  a  style.  After  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century  we  look  to  Italy  as  the  centre  at  which  the  stone 
was  dropped  into  the  European  pool,  and  from  which  we  ob¬ 
serve  the  gradually  lengthening  waves  taking  their  rise.  But 
there  was  a  period  before  the  Renascence  when  Italian  art  did  not 
influence  that  of  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  anything  but  rude  mosaic  to  represent  the  arts  of  a  long 
period  in  Italy,  during  which  in  France,  Germany,  and  England 
there  was  great  activity  and  considerable  technical  skill.  The 
English  illuminator  did  not  look  to  Rome  or  Florence  ;  but  rather 
to  Durham  or  Dublin.  The  English  schools  of  painting  and 
sculpture  died  out  in  time,  but  while  they  lived  they  were  not  de¬ 
pendent  on  Italy.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  we  have .  only  to 
compare  the  work  on  the  tomb  of  Henry  III.  with  the  sculpture 
in  the  transept  of  the  Abbey  Church.  There  was  little  in  common 
between  the  twisted  columns  of  the  Confessor’s  shrine  and  the 
figures  of  the  censing  angels.  In  handicraft  and  in  the  richness  of 
his  materials,  Peter,  the  “  Oivis  Romanus  ”  who  made  the  shrine 
and  left  on  it  his  name,  undoubtedly  surpassed  Master  Walter  of 
Durham,  who  put  on  the  colour,  just  as  Torel,  who  made  the  King’s 
figure,  surpassed  Henry  of  Lewes,  who  wrought  the  ironwork.  But 
it^ was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  that  the  new  birth  of  art 
in  Italy  reached  us,  and  in  the  meantime  we  were  not  without  our 
artists,  and  may  compare  them  fearlessly  with  their  contemporaries 
elsewhere. 

The  only  one  of  the  arts  described  in  these  volumes  in  which  a 
complete  and  unbroken  succession  may  be  traced  by  existing  speci¬ 
mens  from  ancient  times  to  our  own  is  that  of  ivory-carving.  The 
book  devoted  to  it  is  on  this  and  other  accounts  the  most  interesting 
of  the  series.  The  whole  volume  of  which  this  is  the  preface 
has  already  been  very  fully  noticed  in  our  columns  (October  5, 
1872),  when  this  peculiarity  in  the  history  of  ivory  was  pointed 
out.  The  history  of  textile  fabrics  by  its  existing  remains  is 
much  less  complete.  Furniture,  although  it  is  easy  to  form  from 
pictures  and  other  sources  a  very  full  and  unbroken  succession  of 
objects  from  ancient  times  to  our  own,  presents  also  great  diffi¬ 
culties.  We  have  hardly  any  tangible  remains  of  mediaeval  furni¬ 
ture.  The  few  pieces  extant  have  not  found  their  way  into  public 
museums  ;  and  the  South  Kensington  Catalogue  offers  scarcely 
anything  earlier  than  the  fifteenth  century.  With  musical  instru¬ 
ments  the  case  is  the  same.  As  far  as  the  Kensington  Museum  is 
concerned,  they  might  have  been  considered  with  the  furniture. 
The  maiolica,  on  the  other  hand,  while  its  history  is  comparatively 
complete,  does  not  require  more  than  a  passing  notice  of  the 
earlier  ceramic  arts.  But  as,  without  going  any  further,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  from  these  five  manuals  to  form  a  very  correct  idea  of  the 
origin  and  growth  of  popular  taste,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Museum  have  done  well  to  issue  them. 
Although  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  fragments  of  larger 
and  more  expensive  works,  each  of  these  little  volumes 
contains  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  original  publication. 
Mere  catalogues  of  objects,  many  of  which  are  of  little  value,  and 
possibly  the  majority  absolutely  worthless,  are  but  dry  and  useless 
reading.  Here  we  have  the  introductory  preface,  and  are  spared 
the  catalogue.  Woodcuts  of  the  chief  examples  are  given,  as  well 
as  references  to  those  in  the  Museum.  We  took  occasion,  when 
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reviewing  Mr.  Pollen's  larger  work  on  the  Furniture  (November 
2&,  1874),  to  express  a  hope  that  the  preface  might  be  issued 
alone';  .and  now  that  this  has  been  done  by  all  the  live  Catalogues, 
a’  series  of  useful  little  treatises  results,  while  nothing  important 
to  the  general  reader  is  omitted.  Those  who  desire  to  study 
further,  and  who  are  able  easily  to  get  out  to  Brompton,  may  use 
the  larger  volumes,  and  go  thoroughly  into  each  subject. 

The  work  has  been  very  carefully  done  in  each  of  the  five 
volumes.  The  cuts,  in  particular,  are  excellent,  and  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  quite  as  useful  as  the  photographs  iu  some  of  the 
larger  volumes.  We  have  a  few  faults  to  find,  but  they  are  not 
very  serious.  The  index  is  unsatisfactory  in  every  one  of  the 
manuals.  If  we  take,  for  example,  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  which 
we  have  already  mentioned,  we  find  a  woodcut  of  it  on  p.  35  of 
the  Furniture  Manual ,  and  are  told  that  “  a  description  of  it  shall 
be  referred  to  in  another  section."  There  is  no  reference  in  the 
index,  except  to  p.  35  ;  but  at  p.  1 22  the  promised  description  is 
again  mentioned,  this  time  with  a  reference  to  the  Vetusta  Monu- 
mewta.  The  chair  again  turns  up  in  Mr.  Maskell’s  Ivories  Manual, 
where,  at  p.  56,  there  is  another  and  very  different  woodcut  of  it, 
and  on  p.  55,  something-  of  the  nature  of  a  description.  Several 
similar  examples  of  careless  editing  might  he  noticed,  hut  on  the 
whole  these  little  hooks  are  likely  to  be  so  useful  that  we  are  not 
inclined  to  find  fault. 


STORIES  OF  FRENCH  LIFE.* 

OF  these  last  two  works  issued  simultaneously  by  Mrs.  Mac- 
quoid  we  should  say  that  the  one  thing  lacking  in  them 
is  vitality,  the  one  thing  in  excess  is  sameness.  Onlv  a  very  few 
models  do  duty  for  the  whole  gallery,  and  the  repetition  of  idea 
extends  even  to  the  names'  asi  well  as  to  the  circumstances  and 
characters.  Hence  we  have  an  embarrassing  reduplication  of 
qualities,  personalities,  names,  and  mainsprings  of  plots,  which 
bespeaks  a  certain  narrowness  of  observation  not  conducive  to 
perfect  story-telling.  And  consequently  we  find  these  tales  less 
good  than  they  might  have  been  had  Mrs.  Macquoid’s  fancy 
and  imagination  been  of  a  wider  range.  The  situation  of  a 
tyrannical  old  housekeeper,  intolerant  of  a  young  mistress 
whether  as  wife  in  esse  or  in  posse,  or  yet  even  as  a  daughter, 
occurs  at  least  three  times,  and  perhaps  oftener,  for  we  confess 
to  not  having  read  all  the  shorter  stories ;  while  we  have  in 
Diane  and  “  Aunt  Felicite  ”  (one  of  the  series  of  the  Foil  Eye ) 
precisely  the  same  figures  represented  in  precisely  the  same  atti¬ 
tudes — namely,  the  dark,  handsome,  unscrupulous  woman  of  thirty 
or  more,  in  love  unasked  with  the  young  man  who  prefers  the 
simpler  beauty  of  the  ingenue  of  seventeen,  with  the  rage  and 
cruelty  following  on  the  maturer  woman's  discovery  that  "she  is 
rejected  and  her  rival  chosen  in  her  stead.  As  this  is  not  a 
very  likely  state  of  things  at  any  time  in  France,  where  so  many 
more  considerations  enter  into  the  question  of  marriage  than  that 
instinctive  passion  for  a  pretty  face  which  English  novel-writers 
generally  set  forth  as  the  strongest  and  most  respectable  motive, 
we  are  scarcely  grateful  for  a  second  presentation  of  a  very  doubtful 
set  of  circumstances,  even  though  we  have  the  variety  of  one  of 
the  lovers  being-  an  Englishman. 

Though  Mrs.  Macquoid  evidently  understands  perfectly  the 
outward  aspects  of  French  life,  we  cannot  think  that  her  stories 
would  strike  a  Frenchman  as  true  to  the  manners  of  his  country, 
or  as  a  faithful  transcript  of  its  thoughts  and  domestic  moralities. 
It  seems  to  us  that,  save  for  the  bastard  English  in  which  this  lady 
has  chosen  to  write,  she  might  as  well  have  located  her  people 
at  Canterbury  as  at  Caudebec,  or  thereabouts,  and  that  she  has 
given  us  nothing  French  save  the  vocabulary  and  the  “  local 
colour.”  Diane  Devisme,  who  stands  sponsor  for  the  two  volumes 
wherein  her  biographer  has  narrated  her  difficulties  and  per¬ 
plexities,  is  a  novelist's  heroine  of  any  clime  and  era — that  is,  she 
is  so  much  waxwork,  like  llinda,  in  the  Five  IVorshippevs,  or 
any  number  of  Zuleikas  or  Nourmahais;  but  she  is  not  a 
living  portrait  of  human  flesh  and  blood.  She  is  beautiful, 
of  course,  but,  beyond  beinn  tall  and  slender,  she  is  not  indi¬ 
vidualized.  To  say  that  her  eyes  “were  dark,  and  wild,  and  sweet 
all  in  one,  lustrous  and  liquid  with  sudden  lights  and  shadows- 
and  her  mouth  full  of  charming  curves,”  may  he  pretty  phraseo- 
logy,  hut  it  is  not  portraiture.  Nor  do  we  come  much  nearer  to 
her  by  this  : — “  Perhaps  the  greatest  charm  of  Diane  was  the  har¬ 
mony  that  seemed  to  pervade  her.  The  exquisite  and  clear  sweet¬ 
ness  of  her  voice  matched  as  perfectly  with  the  soft  transparent 
skin  and  refined  features  as  the  brilliance  that  shone  every  now 
and  then  in  her  eyes  agreed  with  the  wild  grace  of  her  move¬ 
ments,”  All  this  tells  us  nothing ;  and  only  a  story  of  exceptional 
vitality  of  circumstance  would  have  given  point  and  substance  to 
these  vague  word  outlines.  But  Diane  lias  not  much  to  do  of  a 
kind  that  shows  the  quality  of  her  temper  ;  and  of  the  little  that 
is  given  her  there  is  nothing  either  nationally  true  or  personally 
characteristic.  Of  this  first  quality  indeed  we  have  little  or  nothin'- 
that  is  satisfactory.  Though  human  nature  is  very  much  the 
same  from  India  to  England,  from  America  to  Japan,  yet  national 
habits  and  manners,  religious  modes  of  thought  and  domestic 
moralities,  have  everywhere  an  immense  restraining  as  well  as 

*  Diane.  By  Katherine  S.  Macquoid,  Author  of  “  Patty,”  &e.  2  vori 
London  :  Hurst  &  Blackett.  1875. 

The  Evil  Eye  ;  and  other  Stories.  By  Katherine  S.  Macquoid,  Author  of 
‘Patty,”  &c.  Loudon:  Chatto  &  Wiirtus.  1875. 


moulding  power ;  hut  Diane  Devisme  is  not  French  any  more  than 
she  is  Indian  or  English,  Japanese  or  Cherokee ;  hence  she  is  not 
clear  in  her  personality.  Saucy  and  spoilt  and  daring  at  one  mo¬ 
ment,  she  is  also  tender  and  timid  at  another ;  impatient  of  con¬ 
tradiction,  she  is  at  heart  submissive ;  proud  and  innocent  of  evil 
intention,  she  is  penitent ;  pure,  she  is  so  pressed  by  passionate  love, 
heightened  by  remorse  for  no  wrong-doing,  as  to  go  to  the  mother 
of  the  man  whom  she  loves  and  has  offended  to  beg  her  to  use 
her  influence  with  her  son  and  reunite  him  to  her  once  more,  this- 
mother  having  been  always  cold  and  unfriendly  to  her.  Young 
and  beautiful,  she  wanders  about  the  streets  and  country  alone, 
she  who  is  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  French  tradesman,  and 
not  considered  beneath  the  notice  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Berville  up  at 
the  chateau.  She  pays  visits  of  an  horn*  long  alone  to  the  un¬ 
married  doctor  of  the  place ;  talks  and  walks  alone  with  young-  men . 
both  of  her  own  station  and  of  one  superior  to  her  own  ;  and  is 
squeezed  and  kissed  and  hugged  by  her  lover,  when  fiancee,  all  the 
same  as  if  she  had  been  a  frank  English  girl  or  an  American 
“  with  no  nonsense  about  her.”  This  is  not  French,  nor,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  think,  is  the  ill-natured  gossip  of  the  village  market-women 
before  she  is  known.  Even  in  the  lowest  class  of  French  life — — 
French  virtuous  and  respectable  life — there  is  a  certain  sentimen¬ 
tal  respect  for  the  ingenue,  a  certain  almost  religious  reverence 
for  maiden  modesty  and  purity,  which  would  have  kept  Diane 
free  from  the  coarse  scandal  so  liberally  poured  on  her  by 
Mrs.  Macquoid’s  market  gossips  ;  at  tbe  least,  until  she  bad 
proved  herself  deserving  of  the  ill  name  with  which  she  was 
credited  from  the  beginning.  And  surely  there  would  have 
been  found  one  among  the  women  who  would  have  befriended 
the  motherless  girl,  and  have  put  the  rest  to  silence  for  very 
shame.  Human  nature  has  its  rough  bits  and  crooked  passages 
certainly,  but  it  is  scarcely  so  bad  as  the  author  of  Diane  would 
have  us  believe  ;  and  gossip,  detraction,  and  envy,  though  inherent 
in  the  low-class  woman  everywhere,  do  not  usually  sw-ay  the 
thoughts  and  till  the  hearts  of  a  whole  group,  hut  leave  some  room 
for  womanly  pity,  some  possibilities  of  maternal  tenderness.  Where, 
too,  was  the  curl,  the  guide  and  confidant,  pastor  and  ruler  of  all 
this  flock  P  We  miss  his  familiar  figure  from  Mrs.  Macquoid’s 
pages;  and,  above  all,  we  miss  bis  influence.  Such  a. life  as  that 
ascribed  to  Diane  Devisme  would  he  a  simple  impossibility  in  a 
small  Norman  country  town,  or  rather  village  ;  and  the  indepen¬ 
dence,  absence  of  family  counsels,  and  unchecked-  individualism  of 
the  whole  proceedings  belong  to  us  rather  than  to  our  neighbours. 
The  very  soul  of  French  domestic  life  is  the  absolute  control  ex¬ 
ercised  over  the  young  ;  the  very  soul  of  its  provincial  and  second- 
class  social  life  is  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  clergy  over  all 
women.  But  Mrs.  Macquoid  gives  us,  instead,  histories  of  young 
girls  who  have  no  more  curb  011  them  than  so  many  rattling  Cana¬ 
dians  or  smart  Yankees;  while  the  Church  is  absent  altogether, 
and  the  cure’s  influence,  which  would  ha  paramount,  nowhere. 

The  story  is  the  old,  old  story  of  love  shadowed  by  jealousy  and 
interrupted  by  evil  speaking,  lying,  and  slandering — these  helped 
forward  by  folly  and  temper,  indiscretion,  and  unwise  reticence. 
Diane  Devisme  has  returned  from  her  grandmother’s  at  Norville 
to  her- lather’s  house — the  tanner  at  “the  little  town  beside  the 
river,”  for  which  we  fail  to  discover  any  more  exact  name.  She  is 
a  beautiful  young  girl  of  wayward  temper  and  fascinating  manners  ; 
with  nothing  to  do  and  no  one  to  take  care  of  her.  She  is  seen 
by  chance,  looking  over  the  garden-wall,  by  Michel  Trudin,  the 
“  strong  ’’  man  of  the  story  ;  who,  seeing  her,  incontinently  falls  in 
love  with  her  more  like  an  Oriental  than  a  steady-going,  shrewd, 
cool,  and  calculating  Normandy  tradesman.  In  a  very  short  time, 
possessed  by  his  love  and  altogether  changed  and  unstrung,  Michel 
sends  his  mother  to  demand  the  hand  of  Diane  from  her  father  ; 
his  mother,  stern  old  Agathe,  having  been  one  of  those  who  have 
“  taken  against  ’’  the  girl  from  the  beginning.  Diane,  who  is  on, 
the  highway  to  loving  Michel,  but  has  not  quite  accomplished  that 
feat  to  her  own  satisfaction,  accepts  him  dutifully  enough  as  her 
betrothed,  and  for  a  few  days  all  goes  well  and  merrily.  But  at 
the  chateau  lives  M.  le  Baron  de  Berville,  with  his  handsome  son 
L<5on,  whom  Diane  had  played  with  and  joined  in  nutting  expedi¬ 
tions,  been  kissed  by  and  called  his  “  little  wife  ”  when  they  were 
all  children  together,  and  who,  now  in  his  young  manhood,  seems 
very  much  inclined  to  repeat  the  childish  plays  to  more 
serious  purpose.  He  of  course  falls  in  love  with  the  tanner’s 
beautiful  daughter,  for  whom  also  the  proud  old  Baron  feels  a 
strange  tenderness,  and  whom  he  invites  to  the  chateau  with  an 
odd  forgetfulness  of  French  caution  and  les  convenances.  Ltion’s 
passion  is  helped  by  Mme.  l’oulain,  a  handsome  widow,  well- 
to-do  and  dangerous,  who  is  desperately  in  love  with  Michel, 
and  who  would  ruin  Diane  without  remorse  if  only  she  could, 
separate  her  from  Mmo.  Trudin’s  strong-  son.  Diane  goes  to  the 
chateau  by  M.  le  Baron’s  invitation,  at  her  father’s  desire,  and  to 
Michel's  certain  displeasure.  Mme.  Poulain  intrigues  to  compro¬ 
mise  the  girl ;  and  Michel  is  angry,  as  is  natural ;  while  Diane 
is  pert  and  silly,  as  is  also  natural.  After  some  more  acts  of  real 
innocence  and  apparent  levity,  Michel  breaks  his  engagement 
and  goes  oft'  to  llouen  in  a  huff.  Diane  first  cries  herself  ill,  then 
humbles  herself  to  M  me.  Trudin,  and  is  nearly  compromised  for  ever 
ouce  more  by  Mina  Poulain,  who  is  always  working  to  make  bad 
worse  and  white  seem  to  he  black.  But  finally  things  come  right : 
the  intriguing  widow  is  partially  unmasked,  Leon  de  Berville  makes 
himself  Diane's  pleader,  justifier,  and  advocate  with  Michel; 
klichel  turns  himself  round  and  the  scales  fall  from  his  eyes  ;  tha 
two  lovers  are  reconciled  and  married, and  Agathe  is  not  only  brought 
to  allow  the  marriage,  hut  fall%  in  love,  like  every  one  else,  with  hel 
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fascinating:  daughter-in-law.  Before  things,  however,  have  got  so 
far,  matters  •  are  a  little  complicated  by  the  love  of  one  Charles 
Halliard,  for  Diane ;  his  mother’s  demanding  her  in  marriage  as 
Mm  Agathe  had  demanded  her  before  ;  her  father’s  consent  and 
her  own  refusal;  and  the  despairing  love  of  his  sister  Eugenie  Hall¬ 
iard  for  Michel.  Thus  three  men  are  in  love  with  Diane,  and 
three  women,  to  balance,  with  Michel;  hut  as  these  episodes  serve 
only  to  till  up  space,  not  to  advance  the  story,  we  may  leave  them 
unnoticed. 

There  are  a  few  good  touches  of  costume  and  the  like,  and  some 
of  the  stories  in  the  Evil  Eye  are  interesting  and  well  planned ; 
hut  what  evil  genius  prompted  Mrs.  Macquoid  to  write  in  the 
hybrid  jargon  which  she  has  adopted  throughout  these  three 
volumes'?  Why  does  she  say  in  the  original  “Mon  Dieu,”  and 
“  Tais-toi,  Suzanne,”  “  Oui,  oui,  ma  fille,  attendez  done,”  and  then, 
in  a  translation,  “  IIow  light  thou  art  here,  my  mother !  why, 
under  the  avenue  just  now  one  had  to  look  twice  to  see  plain  ”? 
Why  should  Dr.  Gerome  say  “  spoiling  my  rocher  ”  instead  of 
rockery  ?  and  why  should  Suzanne  say  “  Au  revoir,  my  neigh¬ 
bour,”  instead  of  “  Good-bye,”  or,  more  completely,  “Au  revoir,  mon 
voisin  ”  ?  If  the  book  was  to  be  written  in  literal  Erenck-Engiish, 
why  interpolate  untranslated  expressions  ?  The  method  of  literal 
translation  is  horrible  at  the  best,  but  with  the  addition  of  un¬ 
translated  phrases  it  is  simply  unendurable. 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  publication  of  Herr  Michael  Bernays’s  “  Young  Goethe  ”  * 
is  the  literary  event  of  the  day  in  Germany,  and  there  can  be  no 
two  opinions  as  to  the  value  of  the  work.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  it  would  have  excited  less  expectation  had  it  been  distinctly 
understood  bow  little  it  would  contain  that  was  strictly  new.  The 
importance  ot  the  publication  consists  less  in  any  actual  addition 
to  the  extant  mass  of  Goethe-literature  than  in  the  assemblage  in 
a  single  well-defined  group  of  all  literary  productions  and  other 
documents  calculated  to  display  Goethe  in  his  character  of  the 
eager,  strenuous  youth,  full  of  lire  and  audacity — a  character  not 
less  properly  belonging  to  him  than  the  Olympian  serenity  of  his 
later  years,  but  inevitably  overshadowed  by  the  latter.  It  has 
been  his  fortune  to  exemplify  one  of  his  own  profound  sayings, 
that  the  departed  always  appear  to  us  as  we  have  seen  them  last. 
The  present  publication  owes  its  origin  to  the  zeal  of  the  publisher, 
S.  Hirzel,  an  indefatigable  collector  of  everything  pertaining  to 
Goethe,  who  has  gradually  amassed  a,  number  of  unpublished 
letters  and  other  MSS.,  together  with  a  unique  collection  of  early 
editions  of  Goethe's  works,  some  of  which  vary  remarkably  from 
the  standard  editions  and  from  each  other.  So  many  of  these 
-curiosities  have  found  their  way  into  print  from  time  to  time  that 
the  work  contains  little  absolutely  new.  Two  letters  written  at 
the  age  of  fifteen  belong  to  this  category,  and  some  interesting 
letters  to  Lavater  are  now  printed  in  their  entirety  for  the  first 
time.  The  correspondence  is  arranged  chronologically,  and  the 
letters  supplied  by  the  recently  published  correspondence  with  the 
Ivestners,  Johanna  Fahhner,  and  others,  is  duly  incorporated.  The 
larger  part  of  the  volumes,  however,  is  occupied  bv  a  reprint  of 
Goethe's  early  writing's  in  their  original  form.  These  include 
TVerther,  Ootz  von  Her  licking  en,  Clavitjo,  Stella,  Die  Mitschuldigen, 
and  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  and  best  known  lyrical  poems. 
The  variations  of  the  text  are  sometimes  very  remarkable,  but  the 
chief  interest  of  the  collection  consists  in  the  distinctness  of  its 
representation  of  the  youthful  Goethe  in  a  stage  at  which  the  sub¬ 
sequent  course  of  his  development  could  not  have  been  anticipated. 
The  collection  is  beautifully  printed,  and  accompanied  with  au  able 
introductory  essay  by  the  editor. 

Although  but  few  of  the  letters  written  by  Schiller  f  or  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  on  business  matters  would  have  deserved  preservar 
tion  from  their  intrinsic  importance,  the  correspondence  is  never¬ 
theless  well  worth  publishing  in  the  mass  as  a  contribution  to  tbe 
history  of  the  literary  profession  in  Germany.  Schiller  was  all  his 
life  a  type  of  the  struggling  author,  too  popular  and  self-respecting 
to  need  compassion  or  indulgence,  but  nevertheless  always  needy, 
sometimes  embarrassed,  condemned  to  a  perpetual  course  of  ex¬ 
pedients,  financial  and  other ;  on  the  whole,  much  in  the  con¬ 
dition  of  Johnson  before  he  obtained  his  pension.  As  Herr 
Goedeke  justly  points  out,  he  had  no  cause  to  complain  of  his 
publishers,  some  of  whom  were  personal  friends,  and  all  of  whom 
showed  a  liberal  spirit  and  a  flattering  confidence  in  his  powers. 
One  principal  cause  of  the  smallness  of  a  German's  author's  profits 
in  those  days  was  the  abuse  of  piratical  reprinting,  which  was 
carried  to  such  lengths  that  the  pirate  sometimes  obtained  an  ex¬ 
clusive  privilege  which  debarred  the  author  from  selling  his  own 
book.  Schiller’s  chief  correspondents  among  his  publishers  were 
his  early  friend  Guscken,  the  publisher  of  his  Thalia ;  Unger,  who 
brought  out  the  Musenalmanach  aud  some  of  his  dramas ;  and 
Crasius,  the  publisher  of  his  historical  works.  The  correspondence 
respecting  the  periodicals  edited  by  him,  involving  editorial  cares, 
is  naturally  fuller  and  more  interesting  than  that  relating  to  his 
own  writings.  It  is  enlivened  by  a  number  of  letters  from  W.  von 
Humboldt,  during  the  period  of  their  collaboration  in  the  Muscn- 


*  Derjunge  Goethe.  Seine  Bricfe  und  Dichtungen  von  1764-1776.  Mit 
«iner  Kinleitung  von  Michael Bernaj-s.  3 The.  Leipzig:  Him!.  London: 
Asher  &  Co. 

f  Geschiiftsbriefe  Schiller's.  Gesammelt,  erliiutert,  und  herausgegeben  von 
K.  Goedeke.  Leipzig:  Veit  &  Co.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


almanach,  which  frequently  contain  allusions  to  other  episodes  in 
literature,  as,  for  instance,  to  Goethe’s  sensitiveness  respecting  the 
neglect  of  his  “  Theory  of  Colours.”  Schiller  expresses  himself 
despondingly  respecting  the  poetical  prospects  of  his  age ;  he  and 
Goethe  hail  not  succeeded  in  founding  a  school,  and  the 
only  sign  of  poetical  vitality  apparent  to  him  was  the 
Romantic  school,  whose  mysticism  and  want  of  truth  he 
severely  condemns.  The  limitation  of  even  the  soundest 
judgments  is  illustrated  by  the  circumstance  of  this  lamentation 
having  been  penned  about  the  time  of  the  publication  of  Words¬ 
worth's  and  Coleridge’s  Lyrical  Ballads.  Of  Burns  Schiller  could 
know  nothing.  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  volume  is  a  letter 
written  by  Kijrner  from  London  about  1780,  in  which,  along  with 
some  anecdotes  of  the  London  stage,  mention  is  made  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  who  is  said,  but  surely  erroneously,  to  keep  eleven  cats. 
Another  curiosity  is  a  proposal  from  Schiller  himself  to  abridge 
and  recast  the  Chinese  novel  subsequently  translated  by  Sir  John 
Davis.  His  attention  had  probably  been  directed  to  China  by  his 
version  of  Gozzi's  Turanclot,  and  he  may  have  thought  of  repay¬ 
ing  in  kind  the  compliment  which  the  Chinese  had  paid  to 
Werther. 

The  diaries  of  Sophia  Countess  von  Voss  *  afford  important 
materials  towards  the  history  of  the  Prusssian  Court  for  well  nigh 
threescore  years  and  ten.  It  was  the  Countess’s  fortune  to  enjoy 
the  favour  of  three  successive  monarcks,  and  to  be  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  the  most  interesting  Queen  recorded  in  Prussian  his¬ 
tory.  She  was  also  endowed  with  the  greatest  advantages  of 
mind  and  person  ;  nevertheless  her  life  was  by  no  means  a  happy 
one,  and  only  fails  of  producing  a  tragical  impression  for  lack  of 
a  catastrophe.  Soon  after  her  debut  at  Court,  in  1745,  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  attract  and  return  the  regard  of  Frederick  the 
Great's  brother,  the  unfortunate  Prince  of  Prussia.  Marriage  and 
concubinage  were  equally  out  of  the  question,  and  the  awkward 
situation  was  terminated  by  a  constrained  marriage,  of  which  she 
speaks  with  repugnance,  though  it  endured  without  an  open  breach 
for  forty  years.  Then  followed  the  tragical  death  of  the  Prince, 
who,  heart-broken  at  his  brother’s  severity,  died  refusing  food  and 
medicine ;  then  the  anxieties  and  disasters  of  the  last  years  of  the 
Seven  Years’  War,  followed  by  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  the 
dullest  imaginable  life  at  the  mere  spectre  of  a  Court  in  the 
Sovereign’s  absence ;  then,  upon  the  revival  of  gaiety,  au 
unpleasant  episode  recalling  the  incidents  of  the  Countess’s  early 
career.  The  new  King  fell  violently  in  love  with  her  niece,  and 
the  latter,  to  her  aunt’s  great  annoyance,  was  induced  to  yield  to 
his  Majesty’s  passion  on  condition  of  a  morganatic  marriage  per¬ 
formed  during  the  old  Queen's  lifetime.  This  singular  arrange¬ 
ment  was  deliberately  sanctioned  by  the  Berlin  Consistory,  on  the 
strength  of  the  precedent  set  by  Melanckt-kon  ;  but  the  Countess’s 
niece  did  not  long  survive  it,  and  her  death  was  another  heavy 
blow  to  her  aunt,  whose  Memoirs  contain  many  curious  particulars 
respecting  Frederick  William’s  amours.  He  appears  to  have  been 
greatly  beloved  notwithstanding  the  weakness  of  his  character. 
After  his  death  the  Countess  was  appointed  Mistress  of  the  Robe3 
to  his  successor’s  consort,  the  admirable  Queen  Louise,  to  whom 
she  became  most  devotedly  attached.  The  invasion  of  Napoleon, 
the  humiliation  of  the  nation  and  the  Royal  Family,  the  hardships 
of  the  Tilsit  campaign,  and  the  premature  death  of  the  Queen 
form  a  third  tragic  episode  in  her  protracted  career.  She  lived, 
however,  to  see  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.  The  self-portraiture  of 
her  reminiscences  is  highly  engaging;  there  is  no  attempt  at 
piquancy  or  brilliancy,  but  everywhere  the  dignity  and  simplicity 
of  a  thorough  gentlewoman.  It  may  be  regretted  that  the  editor 
has  not  been  more  liberal  in  his  excerpts  relating  to  political 
events,  especially  to  the  effect  produced  by  the  French  Revolution 
at  Berlin. 

Professor  Frohsckammer  f  has  collected  his  recent  essays  on  re¬ 
ligious  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  some  of  which  have  been 
printed  separately,  while  others  have  appeared  in  the  Allgemeine 
Ze.it ung.  They  nearly  all  relate  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  Old 
Catholic  controversy,  and  represent  the  views  of  those  who  think 
that  the  Old  Catholic  movement  will  fail  of  attaining  any 
considerable  results  until  it  has  altogether  quitted  the  sphere  of 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  and  become  avowedly  rationalistic.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Pope,  from  his  point  of  view,  had  abundant  reason 
for  distrusting  Bavarian  professors.  The  Old  Catholics  will  be  in 
no  haste  to  claim  Professor  Frohsckammer  as  an  ally,  ready  as  they 
may  be  to  applaud  his  hits  at  the  ignorance  of  one  class  of  Roman 
controversialists  and  the  unveracity  of  another,  and  his  exhibition 
of  the  disagreeable  predicament  in  which  the  faithful  Catholic 
must  find  himself  whichever  view  he  adopts  respecting  that  most 
inconvenient  personage,  Pope  Henorius. 

Two  volumes  of  sermons,  by  Dr.  Lutkardt  X  and  Heinrich 
Lang  §,  are  respectively  excellent  specimens  of  the  productiveness 
of  the  orthodox  Lutheran  aud  the  rationalistic  pulpit  in  Germany. 
There  is  more  eloquence  in  the  former,  but  a  more  strictly  profes¬ 
sional  tone,  and  less  apparent  earnestness.  To  the  latter  is 

*  Ncunundst  chszig  Jahre  am  Preussischen  ffife.  Alls  den  Erinnerungen 
von  Oberhofmcisterin  Sophie  Marie  Griitin  von  Voss.  Leipzig  :  Duncker  & 
Humblot.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Ueber  die  religiosen  und  Mrchen-pnlitischen  Fragen  der  Gegemrart. 
Gesnmmelte  Abliandlungen  von  J.  Lrohsohammer.  Elberfeld  :  Loll. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

J  Das  Wort  der  Wahrheit.  Predigten  von  C.  E.  Luthardt.  Leipzig : 
Dbrflling  &  Eranke.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Religiose  Reden.  Von  H.  Lang.  Ril.  2.  Zurich  :  Schmidt.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 
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prefixed  a  lecture  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Strauss,  remarkable 
for  temperance  and  impartiality  of  tone.  Some  observations  on 
Strauss's  unhappy  marriage  having  attracted  criticism,  an  appendix 
is  added  with  documentary  evidence,  tending,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
entirely  to  his  exculpation  from  any  graver  charge  than  that  of 
having  rashly  allied  himself  to  a  most  unsuitable  partner. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  Herr  Duhin  principally  contem¬ 
plates  the  Hebrew  prophets  *  is  the  illustration  afforded  by  their 
writings  to  the  gradual  progress  of  the  theocratic  idea  until  its 
perfect  realization  after  the  return  from  Babylon.  The  chief 
critical  feature  of  his  work  is  the  late  date  he  assigns  to  Joel. 

Dr.  Wiinsche’s  treatise  on  the  “  Cheerfulness  of  Jesus  ”t  is  di¬ 
rected  partly  against  the  accredited  theology,  but  more  particularly 
against  writers  who,  like  Strauss,  have  represented  Christianity  as 
intrinsically  hostile  to  civilization,  or  who,  like  Schopenhauer,  have 
regarded  it  as  an  ascetic  creed  accidentally  grafted  upon  Judaism, 
but  generically  allied  to  Buddhism.  There  is  much  practical  good 
sense  in  Dr.  Wiinsche’s  essay,  but  he  is  not  exempt  from  the  usual 
infirmity  of  divines  of  finding  far  more  in  his  texts  than  they  were 
ever  intended  to  convey.  He  makes  considerable  use  of  the  Tal¬ 
mud  and  other  Jewish  sources  of  illustration. 

Dr.  Paulsen,  in  his  investigation  of  the  phases  successively 
assumed  by  Kant’s  philosophy!,  distinguishes  three  periods — an 
early  one  of  unquestioning  belief  in  innate  ideas,  a  subsequent 
leaning  to  empiricism,  and  an  ultimate  reaction  towards  the  former 
hypothesis. 

Otto  Ribbeek’s  volume  on  the  Roman  tragic  poets  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  period§  is  an  appendage  to  his  edition  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Roman  tragic  drama.  Its  object  is  to  reconstruct  the  lost  trage¬ 
dies  as  far  as  possible  from  the  passages  which  have  come  down  to 
us.  These,  it  need  not  be  said,  are  both  scanty  and  fragmentary  in 
the  extreme,  and  even  Herr  Ribbeck’s  ingenuity  would  in  general 
be  entirely  baffled  but  for  so  many  of  the  subjects  of  the  Roman 
stage  having  also  been  treated  by  the  Greek  dramatists.  A  com¬ 
parison  with  the  works  of  the  latter,  when  extant,  or  with  the 
fragments  of  the  latter  when  this  is  not  the  case,  has  enabled  Herr 
Ribbeck  to  assign  many  of  the  scattered  and  mutilated  lines  to 
their  probable  speakers,  and  in  many  cases  to  offer  a  plausible  out¬ 
line  of  the  order  of  the  scenes  and  probable  scheme  of  the  lost 
play.  Such  restoration  must  of  course  be  to  a  great  extent  con¬ 
jectural,  but  the  dexterity  and  ingenuity  of  the  writer’s  combina¬ 
tions  frequently  extort  admiration  where  they  cannot  command 
assent.  The  first  pages  contain  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  Greek 
post-Euripidean  tragic  drama. 

Dr.  H.  Semper  disarms  criticism  on  his  Life  of  Donatello  ||  by 
his  frank  admission  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  work.  Circum¬ 
stances  have  not  allowed  him  to  work  up  the  rich  material  col¬ 
lected  by  him  into  an  adequate  biography ;  and,  lest  it  should  be 
lost,  he  has  found  it  expedient  to  print  the  hitherto  un¬ 
published  documents  and  references  to  Donatello,  along  with 
an  essay  of  his  own  on  Donatello's  relation  to  other  sculptors, 
and  the  contemporary  condition  of  the  art,  as  well  as  a  translation 
of  the  Life  of  Vasari,  and  Erancesco  Bocchi’s  not  very  valuable 
treatise  on  Donatello’s  “  St.  George.”  Dr.  Semper  s  own  chapters 
on  Donatello  contain  a  fair,  though  unfinished,  sketch  of  the 
sculptor's  life,  with  criticisms  on  his  works,  and  an  account  of  the 
circumstances  attendant  upon  their  production,  and  some  valuable 
excurses  on  collateral  subjects  of  interest,  such  as  the  Florentine 
sculptors  before  Donatello,  the  works  of  the  Tuscan  goldsmiths, 
and  the  practice  of  tinting  statuary,  which  he  proves  by  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  to  have  existed  in  Donatello’s  days. 

Johann  Neudorfer^[,  a  citizen  of  Nuremberg  in  the  first  half  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  is  famous  as  the  founder  of  the  art  of  orna¬ 
mental  handwriting  in  Germany.  A  fellow-feeling  for  other 
branches  of  art  induced  him  to  compile  a  catalogue,  with  short 
biographical  sketches,  of  all  distinguished  Nuremberg  artists,  from 
Albert  Differ  down  to  the  makers  of  musical  instruments  and 
cabinet-makers.  The  work  has  been  taxed  with  serious  errors,  but 
is  nevertheless  an  invaluable  record  of  the  art  history  of  Nurem¬ 
berg,  and  a  striking  testimony  to  the  affluence  of  artistic  genius  in 
every  department  in  the  age  of  Renaissance.  It  has  been  care¬ 
fully  edited  by  Dr.  Lochner,  who  has  supplemented  Neudorfer’s 
sometimes  meagre  notices  by  additional  details  drawn  from  the 
Nuremberg  archives. 

Dr.  II.  Diitschke  **  has  addressed  himself  to  the  useful  task  of 
describing  the  remains  of  antique  sculpture  preserved  in  Upper 
Italy.  His  first  volume  comprises  the  great  collection,  principally 
of  sarcophagi,  in  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa.  These  have  already 
been  described  and  figured  in  the  Costly  volume  of  Lasinio,  but 


*  Die  Tlteologie  der  Propheten  als  Grundlagc  fur  die  innere  Entwicklungs- 
geschichte  der  israelitischen  Religion.  Von  I!.  Duhm.  Bonn :  Marcus 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

t  Der  lebensfreudige  Jesus  der  synoptischen  Evangelien  im  Gegensatze  zum 
leidenden  Messias  der  Kirche.  Von  Dr.  A.  Wiinsche.  Leipzig:  Mentzel. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

%  Versnch  einer  Entwicklungsgeschichte  der  Kuntischen  Erkenntnisstheorie. 
Von  Dr.  F.  Paulsen.  Leipzig:  Fues.  London:  Asher  &  Co. 

§  Die  Rilmische  Tragbdie  im  Zeitalter  der  Republik.  Dargestellt  von 
Otto  Ribbeck.  Leipzig  :  Teubner.  London :  Asher  &  Co. 

||  Donatello,  seine  Zeit  wnd  Schule.  Fine  Reihenfolge  von  Abhandlungen 
von  Dr.  Hans  Semper.  Wien  :  Braumiiller.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

1i  Des  J.  Neudorfer’s  Nachrichten.  Neben  der  Fortsetzung  des  Andreas 
Gulden  heruusgegeben  von  G.  W.  K.  Lochner.  Wien:  Braumiiller. 
London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

*"  Rnlike  Bildwerke  in  Oberiialien.  Beschrieben  von  II.  Diitschke. 
rh.  i,  2.  Leipzig  :  Lngelmann.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 


this  is  well  replaced  by  Dr.  Diitschke’s  more  scholarly  and  accurate 
account,  even  though  unaccompanied  by  engravings.  The  second 
volume  contains  a  description  of  the  miscellaneous  objects  pre¬ 
served  in  private  and  other  collections  at  Florence ;  others  are  to 
follow.  Dr.  Diitschke ’s  descriptions  are  terse,  precise,  and  readable, 
and  he  is  careful  to  refer  to  all  accounts  already  published. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  writer  bearing  or  adopting  the  appropriate 
name  of  Strauss  *  for  a  very  pretty  book  upon  the  history  and 
romance  of  the  floral  world.  It  is  an  elegant  book  for  the  drawing¬ 
room,  and  something  more.  Not  merely  are  the  legends  attaching  to 
flowers  gracefully  told  along  with  the  principal  facts  concerning 
their  introduction  and  cultivation,  but  there  is  enough  of  reference 
to  standard  botanical  authorities  to  serve  as  at  least  a  groundwork 
for  accurate  scientific  knowledge.  There  is  also  abundant  informa¬ 
tion  respecting  the  commercial  and  medicinal  uses  of  the  plants, 
and  the  best  methods  of  cultivation. 

The  late  Dr.  Waagen  t  is  principally  known  in  this  country  by 
his  work  on  the  art  treasures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
some  of  his  minor  writings  possess  considerable  value.  A  selection 
of  these,  edited  by  Alfred  Woltmann,  includes  an  essay  on  art  as 
an  educational  agency,  a  combined  biography  of  Andrea  Mantegna 
and  Luca  Signorelli,  monographs  on  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Rubens, 
and  Schinkel,  and  several  essays  on  points  relating  to  Raffaelle. 
The  collection  is  prefaced  by  an  interesting  and  well-written 
memoir.  Waagen  is  described  as  a  man  of  unprepossessing  ex¬ 
terior,  and  not  very  attractive  manners,  but  as  highly  distinguished 
by  sincerity  and  warmth  of  heart.  His  frankness  procured  him 
many  enemies,  who  eagerly  availed  themselves  of  his  weak  points, 
and  Herr  Woltmann  admits  that  as  a  connoisseur  he  was  not 
always  exempt  from  criticism.  One  perpetual  source  of  annoyance 
was  the  uneasy  nature  of  his  relations  with  his  official  superior  at 
the  Berlin  Museum.  The  history  may  be  commended  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  those  who  think  that  the  management  of  a  great 
literary,  scientific,  or  artistic  institution  can  be  safely  entrusted  to 
a  single  director,  without  the  close  supervision  of  a  Minister  or 
Governing  Body. 

Paul  Heyse’s  new  novel,  “  In  Paradise,”  \  is  principally  a-  story 
of  artistic  life.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Munich,  and  the  characters 
are  chiefly  artists,  with  a  model  or  two  thrown  in.  Many  of  the 
persons  and  students,  it  may  be  suspected,  are  derived  from  real 
life.  Some  of  the  scenes  are  very  pretty,  but  the  author’s  talent  is 
ill  adapted  for  the  construction  of  long  stories,  and  the  whole  rather 
produces  the  impression  of  a  succession  of  novelettes.  The  style 
is  throughout  most  graceful,  and  the  interest  of  the  whole  is  much 
enhanced  by  a  continual  under-current  of  allusion  to  the  political 
and  social  ideas  now  agitating  Germany. 

The  current  number  of  the  Rundschau  §  is  the  least  interesting 
we  have  hitherto  had.  The  most  remarkable  contribution  is  an 
account  by  the  eminent  naturalist,  Haeckel,  of  a  recent  visit  to 
Broussa  and  ascent  of  Mount  Olympus.  Ottoman  architecture, 
notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  earthquakes,  may  still  be  viewed  in 
perfection  at  Broussa,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Sultans.  We  may 
also  note  T.  Storm’s  pretty  novelette,  Psyche ,  and  some  letters  from 
Goethe  to  K.  E.  Schubarth,  characteristic  products  of  the  last 
decade  of  his  life,  and,  though  brief  and  occasional,  rich  in  passages 
of  mild  dignified  wisdom. 

That  object  of  universal  interest,  the  progress  of  Russia  in 
Central  Asia,  receives  additional  illustration  from  two  papers  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Russischc  Revue\\ — one  on  the  Central  Asian 
trade  of  Russia  for  1873,  by  A.  Matthai,  the  other  a  sketch  of  the 
results  obtained  by  the  recent  exploration  of  Hissar,  a  district  de¬ 
pendent  upon  Bokhara,  and  hitherto  closed  against  investigation 
by  Europeans.  There  are  two  other  contributions  of  much  in¬ 
terest — a  history  of  the  financial  administration  of  Count  Cancrin 
(1823-1S44),  and  a  notice  of  the  recently  published  diary  of 
Chrapowitzky,  private  secretary  of  Catharine  II.,  which  appears  to 
teem  with  amusing,  characteristic,  and  for  the  most  part  amiable, 
traits  of  the  great  Empress,  together  with  many  remarkable  sayings 
and  acute  judgments  of  her  predecessors  and  contemporaries. 


*  Die  Rlumen  in  Sage  und  Geschichte.  Skizzen  von  M.  von  Strauss. 
Berlin  :  Enslin.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

f  Kleine  Schriften.  Von  G.  F.  Waagen.  Mit  einer  biographischen 
Skizze.  Stuttgart :  Ebncr  &  Seubert.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

X  Im  Paradiese.  Roman  von  Paul  Heyse.  3  Bde.  Berlin  :  Hertz. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg.  Jahrg.  II. 
Hit.  1.  Berlin :  Paetel.  London  :  Trttbner  &  Co. 

||  Russischc  Revue.  Jahrg.  IV.  Hfte.  8,  9.  St.  Petersburg  :  Rottger. 
London  :  Nutt. 


Erratum. — In  our  last  iveeh's  issue  “Strange  Tales”  ( from  “Vanity 
Fair  ”)  was  inadvertently  called  Strange  Stories. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE.— NOTICE  to  ARTISTS.— The  results 

of  the  Exhibition  and  Sales  of  this  Season  have  been  so  gratifying  that  the  Directors 
will  agsiiii  offer  Gold,  Silver,  and  Bronze  MEDALS  for  the  BEST  PICTURES  and  DRA  W- 
INGS  EXHIBITED  for  1876-7.  Due  Notice  will  be  given  of  the  days  for  receiving  New 
Work.-.  -Apply  to  Mr.  C.  W.  WAS8,  Superintendent  of  the  Picture  Gallery. 

THE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS.— 

-1  The  FOURTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  will 
OPEN  on  Monday,  November  29,  at  their  Gallery,  5  Pall  Mall  East. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 

T ACRE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR2ETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” 

*•  La  Vigne,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross,”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  “  Gaming  Table,”  See _ DOilfS 

GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

IV  LI  J  All  WALTON.  —  WINTER  “  EXHIBITION  now 

^  OPEN _ A  Large  Collection  of  Fine  Water-Colour  Drawings  on  VIEW,  and  for  SALE. 

Burlington  Gallery,  191  Piccadilly.  Ten  till  Dusk — Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is. 

/AUEEN’S  COLLEGES,  IRELAND.— The  PROFESSOR- 

SHIP  of  ENGLISH  LA W  in  the  QUEEN’S  COLLEGE,  Belfast,  being  now  VACANT, 
Candidutes  for  that  Olfiee  arc  requested  to  forward  their  Testimonials  to  the  Undkr- 
Skcuktahy,  Dublin  Gostle,  on  or  before  December  1  proximo,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be 
submitted  to  lus  Grace  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

The  Candidate  who  rnay  be  selected  for  the  above  Professorship  will  be  required  to  enter 
upon  his  duties  immediately. 

Dublin  Custle,  November  16, 1875. 

/  II ROVE  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Tottenham. — Boys  are  prepared 

for  the  Universities,  for  Professions,  or  for  Commercial  Life.  The  premises  contain 
Cricket  and  Running  Ground,  Swimming  Bath,  Fives’ Court,  Workshops  and  Laboratory, 
and  there  is  a  Boathouse  belonging  to  the  School.  The  house  is  constructed  for  Sixty  Pupils, 
and  the  arrangements  are  those  of  a  first-grade  Public  School.  The  inclusive  fee  is  £120  per 
annum,  and  for  Juniors  £99  per  annum.  There  are  Three  Entrance  Scholarships  of  £»o, 
tenable  tor  three  years.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Heud-Master,  A.  K.  Abbott,  B.A. 
The  Station  for  the  School  is  “Seven  Sisters.” 


"FOLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

,  Oxon,  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Honours-Man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  ull  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  at  the  last  Eight 
Military  Examinations. _ 

WOOLWICH,  LINE,  > COOP  MRS  HILL,  Vc.— Rev.  Dr. 

*  *  HUGHES,  Ealing.  W .  (Wrang.  Camb. ),  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Double  First,  Science, 
Modern  Language,  and  Drawing  Masters,  receives  a  few  PUPILS  for  the  above  Examinations. 
Has  passed  330. _ 

PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— A  Married 

CLERGYMAN  (late  Fellow),  without  Duty,  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools. 
Reference  to  the  Head-Master  of  Eton — Rev.  J.  Langton  Clarke,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 


PUPILS  PREPARED  for  SCHOOLS  or  UNIVERSITIES, 

&c.,  by  a  COUNTRY  RECTOR  (High  Classical  Honours,  Oxford),  experienced  in 
Tuition,  and  lately  successful  with  University  Pupils.  A  Companion  to  Boy  of  Thirteen 
wanted  at  Reduced  Terms _ Address,  E.,  care  of  S.  Tinsley,  10  Southampton  Street,  Strand. 


WOOLWICH,  ARMY,  COOPER’S  HILL. —MORGAN 

’  *  JENKINS,  M.A.  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  Staff  of  Graduates  in  First  Class 
Honours,  prepares  RESIDENT  and  NON-RESIDENT  PUPILS  for  the  above.  The  only 
Two  Pupils  for  Woolwich  have  passed,  each  at  first  Examination  ;  one  time  Three  out  of 

Four  for  Cooper’s  Hill,  another  time  Three  out  of  Four  for  the  Army  passed _ Address, 

50  Cornwall  Road,  VVestbourne  Park,  W. 

OVERSLADE,  near  RUGBY.— A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 

OUTTON  VALENCE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  Kent.  — An 

OPEN  SCHOLARSHIP  of  £50  per  annum  will  be  competed  for  at  Christmas _ For 

details,  exhibitions,  &c.,  apply  to  Rev.  J.  D.  Kingdon,  Head-Master. 


T-[  ANOVER.  —  PRIVATE  TUITION.  —  The  ENGLISH 

CHAPLAIN  (a  Cambridge  M.A.,  with  Mathematical  Honours),  who  undertakes  the 
Care  and  Education  of  Four  PUPILS,  lias  VACANCIES.  A  German  resides  in  family.— 
Address,  Rev.  N.  G.  Wilkins,  5  Bdlimer  Strasse. 


"VICE.  —  An  ENGLISH  CLERGYMAN,  late  Fellow  and 

'  Tutor  of  his  College,  spending  the  Winter  at  Nice  with  his  Family,  is  willing  to  take 
DAY  PUPILS,  or  to  receive  One  or  Two  gentlemanly  BOYS  into  his  house.  Good  house,  in 
excellent  situation — Address.  Rev.  R.  E.  Bartlett,  chez  Madame  Veuve  Lacroix,  Nice. 


l^RIGIITON. — TO  BE  DISPOSED  OF,  a  first-class  LADIES’ 

SCHOOL _ For  particulars,  apply,  by  letter  only,  to  R.  L.  H.,  care  of  Mr.  Ridgway, 

Publisher,  169  Piccadilly,  London,  W.  No  Agents. 


PUBLISHING  SEASON,  1875.— PROVOST  &  Co.  under- 

take  the  PRINTING  and  PUBLICATION  of  WORKS  of  every  Description.  “The 
Search  for  a  Publisher,"  Seventh  Edition  (invaluable  to  those  about  to  Publish),  on  receipt  of 
Twelve  Stamps _ 36  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 


I  f  YDROPATHY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  Hill. 

A-i-  Physician — Dr.  EDWARD  LANE,  M.A..  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Turkish  Bathson  the  premises.  Private  entrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


(  )VERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL.— Under  Contract 

for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  South¬ 
ampton,  rid  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 

with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday _ Offices,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur 

Street,  S.W. 

HOTELS. 

RIGHTON. — BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing-  Sea  and 

'  Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea- Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 


ILFRACOMBE  HOTEL.— REDUCED  TARIFF  from 

-®-  November  1 _ Appointments.  Cuisine,  and  Wines  perfect,  with  choice  of  250  Rooms. 

Terms  on  application  to  the  Manager,  Ilfracombe,  North  Devon. 


A  VISITORS  to  the  Metropolis  should  Dine  at  the  “CRITERION” 

*  TABLE  dTlA'PE,  served  in  the  Grand  Ilall  daily  between  5.30  and  8  o’clock, 
consisting  of  Soups,  Fish,  Entries,  Joints,  Sweets,  Ices,  and  Dessert. 

THREE  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE. 

SPIERS  &  POND, 

THE  “CRITERION,”  REGENT  CIRCUS,  PICCADILLY. 


~F  DENT  &  OO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

•  turers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES.  CLOCKS.  &c.  (Catalogues  free)  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  ILK. II.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory .  Greenwich . 

Sole  addresses, 61  Strand. 34  Royal  Exchange, and  Factory, Savoy  Street, London. 


"[RENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN  RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS, 

and  CIIIMNEY-PIECES.  Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested  to  visit  the  SHOW¬ 
ROOMS  of  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of  Fenders,  Stoves. 
Ranges.  Chimney-Pieces,  Fire-irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be  approached 
elsewhere,  either  for  Variety,  Novelty,  Beauty  of  Design,  or  Exquisiteness  of  Workmanship, 
or  Price. 


Black  Register  Stoves  . 

£  8. 

d. 

to 

£  s.  d 
15  18 

9 

Fireirons,  set  of  three  . 

6 

to 

fi  10 

pOAL  SCOOPS.— WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  has  400  different 

Patterns  of  COAL  SCOOPS  on  SHOW,  of  which  he  invites  inspection.  The  Prices  vary 
from  2s.  4d.  to  150s.  Plain  Black  open  Scoops,  from  2s.  4d. ;  do.  do.,  zinc-lined,  from  5s.  3d. ; 
covered  Box  Scoops,  from  6s. ;  ditto,  with  Hand-Scoop,  from  8s.  6d. ;  do.  do.,  with  fancy 
ornamentation,  from  14s. ;  highly  finished  and  ornamented,  and  fitted  with  imitation  ivory 
handles,  from  22s.  to  150s.  There  i9  also  a  choice  selection  of  Wooden  Coal  Boxes,  with  iron 
and  brass  mountings,  from  43s.  to  130s. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to 
JI.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  containing  nnwards  of  850 
Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show¬ 
rooms,  39  Oxford  Street,  W.;  1,  lA,  2,  3,  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5,  and  6  Perry’s  Place ;  and 
1  Newman  Yard;  Manufactories,  84  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W.  #  The 
Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling. 
WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


jyjAlTIN  &  WEBB,  Manufacturers  of 


p  LECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 


QF  the  HIGHEST  QUALITY. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free.  Larger  Edition  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps. 
MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY,  E.C.;  AND 
OXFORD  STREET  (76,  77,  and  78),  WEST  END,  LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOMS-ROYAL  CUTLERY  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD. 

T  AMPS,  BRONZES,  and  CANDLES.— BARCLAY  &  SON, 

1 ■  138  Regent  Street,  London, 

LAMP  MAKERS  and  WAX  CHANDLERS  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

Have  now  on  view  their  new  Stock  of  MODERATOR  and  KEROSENE  TABLE  and  SUS¬ 
PENSION  LAMPS,  in  real  Japanese,  Satsuma,  and  other  artistic  Foreign  and  Native  Wares. 
ROMAN  BRONZES,  a  choice  selection  of  Models  from  the  Antique  Statues  of  the 
Naples  Museum,  the  Vatican,  &c.  CANDLES  of  all  descriptions. 

XT'  URN1SH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

X  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 249  and  25U  Tottenham  Court  Road. 
Established  1862. 
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LIFE  ASSURANCES,  &c. 


'IICENIX  FIRE  OFFICE 

LOMBARD  STREET  AND  CHARING  CROSS,  LONDON. -Established  17«’ 
Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  Settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World 

GEORGE  W M .  LOVELL,  1  <?erretari,s 
JOHN  J.  BROOMFIELD,  J  ternaries. 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

^  Established  1803. 

1  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  E.C.,  and  16  &  17  PALL  MALL.S.W. 
CAPITAL,  £1,600,000.  PAID-UP  and  INVESTED,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


T.ONDON  and  SOUTHWARK  FIRE  and  LIFE 

INSURANCE. 

Chairman—  HENRY  ASTE,  Esq. 

Chief  Offioe_73  and  74  KING  WILLIAM  STREET.  E.C. 

T  AW  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

•*  ■*  Invested  assets  on  December  31, 1874  . . .  £5,547.0*4 

Income 'mi  the  past  year  .  512,730 

J.  .■<  nt  ,  aid  >>n  death  to  December  last .  10,228,346 

Ia,*vr>iM.  try  Bonus  allotted  for  the  five  years  ended  31st 

last. .  662,104 

Aggu  Reversionary  Bonuses  hitherto  allotted . .  5,523,138 

Forms  of  proposal,  &c.,  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  Office. 

rrHE  AGRA  BANK,  Limited.— Established  in  1833. 

CAPITAL,  £1,000,000. 

head  Office-NICIIOLAS  LANE,  LOMBARD  STREET,  LONDON. 
Branches  in  Edinburgh,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,  Kurrachee,  Agra,  Lahore,  Shanghai, 

Hong  Kong. 

Current  Accounts  arc  kept  at  the  Head  Office  on  the  Terms  customary  with  London  Bankers, 
and  Interest  allowed  when  the  Credit  Balance  does  not  fall  below  £100. 

Deposits  received  for  fixed  periods  on  the  following  terms,  viz. : 

At  5  per  cent,  per  ann„  subject  to  12  months’  Notice  of  Withdrawal. 

For  shorter  periods  Deposits  will  be  received  on  terms  to  be  agreed  upon. 

Bills  issued  at  the  current  exchange  of  the  day  on  any  of  the  Branches  of  the  Bank,  free  of 
extra  charge  ;  and  Approved  Bills  purchased  or  sent  for  collection. 

Sales  and  Purchases  effected  in  British  and  Foreign  Securities,  in  East  India  Stock  and 
Loans,  and  the  sale  custod}-  of  the  same  undertaken. 

Interest  drawn,  and  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Pay  and  Pensions  realized. 

Every  other  description  of  Banking  Business  and  Money  Agency,  British  and  Indian, 
transacted. 

J.  THOMSON.  Chairman. 


]]ANK  OF  SCOTLAND. 

(CONSTITUTED  BY  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT,  A.D.  1C95.) 


CAPITAL  SUBSCRIBED,  £1,500,000.  PAID  UP,  £1,000,000. 
RESERVE  FUND,  £385,000. 


London  Office-43  LOTHBUBY,  E.C. 


The  Bank  open  Current  Accounts  and  receive  Deposits  at  Interest ; 
issue  Letters  of  Credit  and  Circular  Notes,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
World ;  undertake  the  Custody  of  Securities  belonging  to  Customers, 
the  Collection  of  Dividends,  the  Purchase  or  Sale  of  Stocks,  & c.,  and 
transact  all  kinds  of  Banking  business  connected  with  Scotland. 


TpURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  at  DEANE  &  COMPANY’S. 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  priced  Furnishing  List,  post  free. 

Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  10s.  Fenders— Bright, 45s.  to £15;  Bronze,  3s.  to  £6. 

Electro  Forks.  Table,  from  21s. ;  Spoons,  24s.  Stoves -Bright,  Black,  Register,  Hot-air,  &c. 

Papier-Macho  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  from  21s.  Baths— Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 

Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7s.  Bed  deads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Dish  Covers— Tin.  Metal,  Electro.  Cornices— Cornice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  6u\ 

Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs.  Gaseliers— 2-light,  17s.;  3  do.  52s.;  5  do.  £6  6s. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  » )il.  Moderator,  Sic.  Kitcheners— from  3  ft.,  £3  5s.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns.  Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery,  Mats,  Kc. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  &c.  Garden  Tools— Lawn-Mowers,  Rollers,  &c. 

A  Discount  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  Si  COMPANY,  46  King  William.  Street, London  Bridge, E.C.  Established  A.D.  1700. 


HAUL  AND  &  FISHER, 

33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

ART  DECORATOR  S. 

CHURCn  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION. 

PAJNTED  MAJOLICA  TILES.  EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS  AND  ART  FURNITURE. 


n LARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

^  Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening. 
Prospectuses  free.— CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Rathbone  Place,  VV. ;  Paris.  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  and  Dublin. 


TOIIN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS'  GOLD  MEDAL  RIANOS, 

^  with  the  Patent  Perfect  Check  Repeater  Action,  on  the  Three  Years’  System,  may  he 
obtained  at  every  Music  Warehouse — 18  Wigmore  Street,  London,  VV.  Manufactory,  the 
Bi  insinead  Works,  Grafton  Road,  N.W. 


r[MIE  LITERARY  MACHINE  (Patented),  for  holding  a 

*-  Book  or  Writing  Desk.  Lamp,  Meals,  &c.,  in  any  position  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or 
Sofa  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant  stooping  while  Reading  or  Writing. 
Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably  adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  Gilt. 
Prices  from  21s.  Illustrated  Pamphlets  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


(ODOURS  of  PLANTS.— PIESSE  &  LUBIN  extract  the 

PERFUME  from  every  fragrant  Flower  by  the  process  of  “  Enfleurage,”  which  being 
conducted  while  the  Plant  is  yet  alive,  the  Odours  obtained  are  retained  in  their  true  and 
natural  fragrance.  Jasmin,  Violet.  Acacia,  Tuberose,  Jonquil,  Orange,  M  gnonette,  and 
several  others.  Sold  in  Bottles,  2s.  6d.  each.— Laboratory  of  Flowers,  2  New  Bond  Street. 


T)ISTRIBUTION  of  TEA  at  MERCHANTS’  PRICES. 

COOPER,  COOPER,  &  CO. 

Are  now  offering  every  class  of  Tea  at  Merchants’  Prices. 

THE  FINEST  BLACK  TEA 

that  money  can  'purchase  is  sold  at  3s.  a  pound,  and  the  finest 
GREEN  TEA 

_  imported  at  4s.  a  pound  ;  these  are  of  extraordinary  quality. 

Every  choice  kind  that  the  connoisseur  may  desire,  and  every  useful  sort  the  economist  may 
i  tfLI)Urchasc,  are  offered  at  Merchants’  Prices. 

The  Black  Tea  at  2s.  a  pound  is  most  excellent. 

50  KING  WILLIAM  STREET  ;  63  BISIIOPSGATE  STREET,  CITY  ;  and 
268  REGENT  CIRCUS,  LONDON. 


rriIE  PRINCE'S  VISIT  TO  INDIA. 

MHOGBA-KA-PIIUL. 

For  many  centuries  it  has  been  a  custom"in  India,  when  the  natives  desire  to  pay  homage  to 
any  •  »n«*.  fur  t he  I’arsce  girls  to  place  a  garland  of  Mhogra-ka-phul  (a  flower  which  emits  a 
ful  odour  af;i-r  sunset;  around  the  neck.  A  wreath  of  this  description  was  placed  by 
s  I*  ii-ir  -iris  around  thr*  neck  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Bombay,  on  November  10.  (.See 
Dauy  Papers,  November  11,  1«76., 

A'i  <•>  ,ui>  te  Rerfu-ne  ( M  hogrn-ka-phul),  reminding  all  Anglo-Indians  of  this  charming 
flower,  is  manufactured  oy  OSBORNE,  BAUER,  Si  CI1EESEM AN,  Perfumers  to  the  Queen, 
19  Golden  Square,  Regent  Street. 


p  AUTION,  —  WATERMARK— TOBACCO. 

Messrs.  W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS  intimate  that,  to  prevent  Fraud,  every  packet  of  their 
“  BEST  BIRDSEYE  ”  Tobacco  now  bears  the  NAME  and  TRADE-MARK  of  their  firm, 
both  printed  on  and  WOVEN  IN  the  paper. 


p- RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  “Queen’s 

Quality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Often  supersedes  Wine.  A  valuable  tonic. 
Delicious.  42s.  per  dozen,  net. 

GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY,  “  Sportsman’s 

Special  Quality.”  Stronger  and  less  sweet.  50s.  per  dozen,  net.  Prepayment  required. 

GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY.  Order  through 

any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distillery,  Maidstone.  Carriage  free  in 
England. 


T{  I  R  A  H  A  N’S  .  L  L  .  W  II  I  S  K  Y. 

JLjk  This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  is  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 
Brandy.  Notethe  Red  Seal .  Pink  Label,  and  Cork  branded  “  Kinahan’s .  LL  .  Whisky.” 
Wholesale  Depot,  20  GREAT  TITCI1  FIELD  STREET.  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


ESTABLISHED  1839. 

OUR  CELEBRATED  SCOTCH  WHISKEY  is  distinguished 

for  its  great  age  and  perfect  purity,  its  mellow  and  delicious  flavour,  which  causes  it  to 
rival  the  finest  of  French  Brandies.  It  can  therefore  be  stroygly  recommended  as  one  of  the 
most  wholesome  and  pleasing  of  stimulants.  Price,  delivered  free  in  London.  40s.  per  dozen, 
in  quantities  of  two  dozens  and  upwards, bottles  and  cases  included.  In  bulk,  in  Edinburgh,  18s. 
per  gallon.  Bankers  :  Bank  of  Scotland,  Lothbury.  References  or  cash  required  with  first  orders. 
DOUGLAS  &  MASON, 

WINE  MERCHANTS,  96  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 


ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CON- 

•  DIMENTS.— E.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  Sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments,  so  long  and  favourably  distinguished 
by  their  Name,  beg  to  remind  the  Public  that  every  article  prepared  by  them  is  guaranteed 

as  entirely  Unadulterated _ 92  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street, 

Portman  Square),  and  lsTrinity  Street, London. S.E. 


TTARVEY’S  SAUCE. —  Caution. —  The  Admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle,  prepared  by 
E.  LAZENBY  Si  SON,  bears  the  Labelused  so  many  years,  signed  "  Elizabeth  Lazenbi /.” 


IN  CONSEQUENCE  OF  SPURIOUS  IMITATIONS  OF 

TEA  &  P  E  R  R  I  N  S’  SAUCE, 

-*— ■ "  which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public.,  LEA  Si  PERRINS  have  adopted  a  NEW 
LABEL,  bearing  their  Signature,  ’’  LMA  &  PERRINS,”  which  will  be  placed  on  every  Bottle 
of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  after  this  Date,  and  without  which  none  is  Genuine.  Sold 
Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors.  Worcester  ;  Crosse  &  Blackwell,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen 
generally.  Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughout  the  World.— November  1874. 

Tf  R  Y’S  C  A  R  AC  A  S  COCOA. 

“A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article.” — Standard. 

“  The  Caracas  Cocoa  of  such  choice  quality.” — Food,  Water,  and  Air,  Edited  by  Dr.  Hassall. 
Nine  Prize  Medals  awarded  to  J.  S.  FRY  Si  SONS. 


jyjALVERN  WATERS. 


]}  UR  ROW’S  GENUINE  MALVERN  WATERS,  prepared  at 

the  Pure  Crystal  Springs  in  the  Malvern  Hills,  are  of  unsurpassed  purity. 
MALVERN  SELTZER,  SODA,  POTASH,  LITHIA,  AND  LEMONADE. 

Six  Dozens  carriage  free. 

Address— W.  &  J.  BURROW,  MALVERN.  (Established  1850.) 

Patentees  of  the  Slider  Wine  Bins  and  Mineral  Water  Racks. 

TV  INMOND’S  TRUE  CITRATE  of  MAGNESIA.— This  is 

the  only  genuine  Citrate  of  Magnesia;  it  has  been  eulogized  by  the  entire  Medical 
Press,  and  recommended  by  the  Medieal  1  acuity.  In  the  smaller  doses  it  aids  digestion.  It  is 
also  a  specific  for  the  following  :  Allaying  Sickness  and  Irritation  of  the  Stomach,  Heartburn* 
Nausea.  &e..  Indigestion,  Composing  the  Siomach  after  hard  eating  or  drinking,  pain  after 
eating,  and  invaluable  as  a  mild  aperient  and  for  a  cooling  drink.  It  is  simple,  efficacious,  and 
exceedingly  agreeable.  Children  are  fond  of  it. 

In  “  Duplex  ”  Bottles  (registered),  each  2s. 

KINMOND  &  CO.,  LEAMINGTON. 


r| ’CROAT  IRRITATION.— The  Throat  and  Windpipe  are 

especially  liable  to  inflammation,  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  irritation, 
inducing  Cough  and  affecting  t  he  Voice.  Fur  these  symptoms  use  GLYCERINE  in  the  form 
of  J  UJUBKS.  Glycerine,  in  these  agreeable  Confections,  being  in  proximity  to  the  glands  at 
the  moment  they  are  excited  by  the  act  of  sucking,  becomes  actively  healing.  Is.  Boxes  (by 
post  15  Stamps),  labelled  “JAMES  EPPS  &  Co.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle 
Street,  and  170  Piccadilly.” 


WORMS  in  a  TOY  TERRIER. — “21  East  View,  Preston, 

October  26,  1872 _ I  administered  one-third  of  a  NALDIRE’S  POWDER  to  my  Toy 

Terrier,  and  within  half-nn-hour  he  passed  a  good  many  Worms,  some  upwards  of  a  foot 
long.— John  Falls,  Captain  8th  Region  nt.”_ NALDIliE’S  POWDERS  are  sold  in  Packets, 
at  2s.,  3s.  0d.,  5s.,  by  all  Chemists,  and  by  BARCLAY  &  SONS,  95  Farringdon  Street,  London. 


PAINLESS  DENTISTRY.— Mr.  C.  H.  JONES,  57  Great 

Russell  Street,  London,  will  be  glad  to  forward  a  PAMPHLET,  gratis  and  post  free, 
which  explains  his  improved  system  of  adapting  Artificial  Teeth  without  pain. 


BOOKS,  <j6c. 

-  - ♦ - 


TV/f  UDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY. — BOOKS  for  all  READERS. 

Lv-JL  See  MUDIE’S  LIBRARY  CIRCULAR.  New  Edition,  now  ready,  postage  free. 


IV/TUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY’. — First-Class  Subscription, 

-LV-L  for  a  constant  succession  of  the  Newest  Books,  One  Guinea  per  Annum.  Commencing 
at  any  date.  Book  Societies  supplied  on  liberal  Terms.  Prospectuses  on  application. 


TV/T  UDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— CHEAP  BOOKS.— See 

HA  MUDIE’S  CLEARANCE  CATALOGUE  for  NOVEMDER,  New  Edition.  The 
New  Edition  of  the  Clearance  Catalogue  contains:  The  Life  of  the  Prince  Consort,  Vol.  I.; 
Kinglake's  Crimea,  Vol.  V.;  Tennyson’s  Quee<>  Mary;  The  Greville  Memoirs  ;  Life  of  Lord 
Shelburne;  Bluebeard’s  Keys;  Three  Feathers,  by  W.  Black  :  Valentine  and  his  Brother,  by 
Mrs.  Oliphant ;  and  nearly  Two  Thousand  other  Popular  Books  at  the  lowest  current  Prices. 


TVTUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY.— NOTICE,— All  the  Books 

L»-L  in  Circulation  or  on  Sale  at  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  may  also  be  obtained, 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  by  all  Subscribers  to  MUDIE’S  MANCHESTER  LIBRARY. 
BARTON  ARCADE,  MANCHESTER  (one  Minute’s  walk  from  the  Exchange). 

Mudie’s  Select  Library,  Limited,  New  Oxford  Street.  City  Office.  2  King  Street,  Cheapside. 


rrtlE  UNITED  LIBRARIES,  307  Regent  Street,  W. 

Subscriptions  from  One  Guinea  to  any  amount,  according  to  the  supply  required.  All 
the  best  New  Books ,  English,  French,  and  German,  immediately  on  publication.  Prospectuses, 

with  Lists  of  New  Publications,  gratis  and  post  free.  „  , 

***  a  Clearance  Catalogue  of  Surplus  Books  ottered  for  Sale  at  greatly  Reduced  Prices  may 
also  be  had  free  on  application.  „  „ 

BOOTH'S,  CHUKTON’S,  HODGSON’S,  and  SAUNDERS  Si  OTLEY  S  United  Libraries, 
307  Regent  Street,  near  the  Polytechnic. 


rpHE  SATURDAY  REVIEW  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIP- 

-1-  TIONS,  for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F.  Stevens, 
17  Henrietta  Street.  Co  vent  Garden,  London.  The  Annual  Subscription,  including  Postage,  is 
£1  Ids.  Id.  or  '-7*58,  Gold,  and  may  be  remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agents  of 
B.  F. Stevens, Messrs. IRVING  &  W ALLEY,  34iPine  Street, New  York. 
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L  Transmission  abroad. J 

Price  6d. 

ENGLAND  AND  EGYPT. 

IF  in  quiet  times  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  startled,  Englishmen 
may  be  grateful  to  the  Ministry  for  giving  them  that 
pleasure  in  a  full  and  handsome  manner.  That  strange 
things  might  suddenly  happen  while  the  East  of  Europe  is 
distui’bed  was  obvious,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that,  if  any 
Minister  would  like  to  do  something  surprising,  new,  and 
unexpected,  it  would  be  Mr.  Disraeli.  But  that  we  should 
be  suddenly  told  that  the  English  Government  has  made 
itself  responsible  for  four  millions  sterling,  in  order  to 
purchase  a  preponderating  interest  in  the  Suez  Canal  Com¬ 
pany,  surpasses  all  that  could  have  been  imagined.  Even 
the  political  importance,  of  the  step  will  scarcely  impress 
the  public  so  much  as  the  thought  of  the  extreme  delight 
with  which  Mr.  Disraeli  must  have  done  what  he  has  done. 
It  is  in  his  own  style  of  gorgeousness.  In  a  moment  he  in¬ 
terferes  in  the  East,  he  commits  his  country  to  a  new  ad¬ 
venture,  he  bandies  about  his  millions  like  halfpence.  He 
gives  an  order  on  the  Golden  Lions  of  the  Throne  of 
Judah,  and  bids  a  Viceroy  draw  at  sight  on  Sidonia  for  four 
millions.  To  have  lived  to  make  a  Duke,  which  was  the 
dream  of  Vivian  Grey,  is  nothing  compared  with  having 
lived  to  realize  the  magnificent  visions  of  Coningsby.  It  is 
impossible  not  to  enjoy  the  personal  pleasure  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  unless  we  can  pronounce  the  step  taken  to  bo 
a  wrong  one.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  prove  to 
a  reluctant  Prime  Minister  that  he  ought  to  accept  the 
Viceroy’s  offer.  It  is  very  difficult  to  believe  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  would  have  accepted  it,  and,  if  he  had  rejected 
it,  he  would  easily  have  convinced  Parliament  that  he  had 
been  right.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  now  that  the  step  has 
been  taken,  it  will  be  equally  difficult  to  show  that  it  was 
not  right  to  take  it.  A  great  opportunity  was  offered. 
The  Viceroy  was  in  need  of  ready  money,  and  was 
obliged  to  sell  his  shares  to  somebody.  He  selected  Eng¬ 
land  as  the  customer  to  whom  he  would  give  the  first 
choice,  because  he  wished  politically  to  lean  on  England, 
and  because  England  is  the  only  possible  purchaser  that 
carries  about  four  millions  in  its  pocket.  If  it  is  wise 
to  get  the  command  of  the  Suez  Canal  into  English 
hands,  here  was  a  golden  opportunity.  If  there  was  a 
hazard  in  seizing  this  opportunity,  so  also  was  there  a 
hazard  in  letting  it  slip.  Every  one  here  is  agreed  that 
England  must  have  the  command  of  the  Suez  Canal,  or  at 
least  must  not  allow  any  other  Power  to  have  it.  Suppos¬ 
ing  we  had  refused  the  offer,  and  Russia  or  Germany  had 
in  their  turn  accepted  it,  Englishmen  might  have  felt  angry, 
not  only  with  the  Power  that  obtruded  itself  into  our 
special  domain,  but  with  the  English  Ministry  that  had 
wanted  the  courage  to  become  the  purchaser.  The  fair 
way  to  regard  Mr.  Disraeli’s  proceeding  is  to  consider,  not 
merely  how  we  like  what  he  has  done,  but  also  how  we 
should  have  liked  his  not  doing  it.  In  a  matter  where  the 
arguments  on  each  side  were  no  doubt  cogent,  the  nation 
will  feel  that  it  at  least  has  a  Ministry  which  was  capable 
of  acting  quickly,  boldly,  and  decisively.  The  thing  has 
been  done,  and  cannot  be  undone.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  Parliament  will  ratify  the  action  of  the  Ministry, 
and  all  that  remains  to  do  is  to  anticipate  and  faco  the 
consequences  of  the  step  taken. 

It  is  not  a  little  thing  that  has  been  done,  and  no  one 
can  say  how  far  it  may  lead  us.  The  position  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  as  shareholder  in  a  French  Company  is  it¬ 
self  a  curious  one.  The  English  Government  will  be  bound 
by  the  statutes  of  the  Company  it  has  joined,  subjected  1 


to  the  rules  that  regulate  voting,  obliged  to  act  through 
directors,  and  through  alien  officials  who  cannot  be 
suddenly  replaced.  It  will  not  even  possess  a  majority  of 
the  shares,  and  so  long  as  it  does  not  possess  a  majority  it 
will  always  be  open  to  the  ingenious  efforts  of  speculators 
who  will  try  to  make  it  buy  their  interests  by  giving 
trouble.  It  has,  however,  given  the  Viceroy  much  more 
than  the  market  value  of  his  shares,  and  it  may  later  on 
take  the  precaution  of  buying  up,  at  a  tolerably  cheap 
rate,  enough  shares  to  give  it  the  absolute  control  of  the 
Company.  Even  then  it  will  be  merely  the  largest  share¬ 
holder,  bound  to  account,  if  it  takes  the  management 
of  the  enterprise,  to  other  shareholders,  reporting  to 
them,  standing  their  criticisms,  giving  them  information, 
subject  to  having  its  conduct  voted  on  at  Paris.  This 
is  a  very  odd  position  for  the  English  Government  to 
occupy,  and  possibly  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  will 
be  to  buy  up  the  whole  concern  ;  although  those  who  have 
had  any  experience  of  what  the  process  of  buying  up  the 
shares  of  innumerable  holders  is  really  like,  especially 
when  it  is  known  that  the  intending  purchaser  is  very 
eager  to  buy  and  has  boundless  wealth,  will  not  think 
lightly  of  the  cost  of  the  proceeding.  The  nominal  value 
of  the  shares  is  eight  millions,  and  there  is  a  debt  of  five 
millions  more.  It  would  be  absurd  to  pay  the  bondholders 
more  than  the  English  rate  of  interest  if  the  bonds  could 
be  bought  up  ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  said  that,  in  order  to 
get  the  Canal  completely  into  our  hands,  we  should  have  to 
find  at  least  thirteen  millions,  and  probably  more.  But  this 
is  not  all.  Hitherto  much  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
difficulties  of  a  Company  which  ran  a  great  risk  and  had 
sustained  enormous  losses.  The  Canal  has  been  made,  but 
not  finished,  and  it  has  been  kept  up  in  a  very  imperfect 
manner.  What  had  been  done,  and  was  being  done,  seemed 
a  good  deal  for  the  private  persons  who  believed  in  M. 
Lesseps  to  accomplish,  but  it  will  seem  far  below  the 
standard  of  the  English  Government.  Travellers  are 
content  to  be  jolted  over  ruts  on  the  roads  of  a  poor  dis¬ 
trict,  but  a  rich  country  is  expected  to  offer  solid  well- 
metalled  highways.  To  the  cost  of  the  purchase  must,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  be  added  the  cost  of  putting  and  maintaining 
the  Canal  in  a  state  not  discreditable  to  England.  Nor  is  it 
possible  to  avoid  an  apprehension  that  a  great  and  constant 
pressure  may  be  put  on  the  Government  to  diminish  its 
receipts,  although  the  outlay  has  been  augmented.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  nine-tenths  of  the  ships  using 
the  Canal  are  English.  This  evidence  of  our  commercial 
superiority  is  flattering  to  our  pride.  But,  like  most  good 
things,  this,  too,  has  its  bad  side.  Shipowners  will  have 
a  Government  to  appeal  to  which  will  not  perhaps  be  deaf 
to  the  entreaties  of  persons  with  good  political  interest. 
These  persons  will  urge  that  British  commerce  would  be 
greatly  aided  if  the  charges  on  the  transit  through  the  Canal 
were  reduced.  Little  people  will  say  that  the  high  charges 
woi’k  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  big  people.  Cotton- 
spinners  will  suggest  that,  in  order  to  compete  with  Indian 
producers,  they  must  have  a  turn  given  them,  and  that  the 
right  turn  to  give  them  will  be  to  let  them  go  through  the 
Canal  at  a  low  figure.  To  the  argument  that  the  nation 
has  laid  out  its  money  on  the  Canal  and  must  have  a  return 
for  its  investment,  the  answer  will  be  given  that  the 
outlay  was  really  made  for  political  purposes,  and  that  tho 
nation  gets  interest  on  its  money  in  the  shape  of  an 
assured  route  to  India.  To  get  tho  command  of  the  Suez 
Canal  for  four  millions  sterling,  even  if  the  investment 
1  brought  in  no  roturn,  might  be  wiso ;  but  it  may  turn  out 
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that  the  four  millions  will  be  only  a  beginning,  and  that  I 
many  more  millions  will  have  to  be  invested  at  a  pecuniary 
loss.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  days  of  comfortable  Budgets  { 
for  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  have  gone  by.  This  J 
docs  not  prove  that  the  purchase  of  the  Viceroy's  shares  j 
should  not  have  been  made.  It  may  have  been  wise 
to  pay  a  long  price  for  the  command  of  the  maritime 
highway  to  India.  But  it  is  of  no  use  to  close  our  eyes  and 
to  call  a  large  financial  operation  a  small  one. 

Politically,  too,  we  must  be  prepared  for  this  purchase 
turning  out  to  have  important  consequences.  Nominally, 
we  are  only  shareholders  in  a  French-Egyptian  Company  ; 
but  we  may  have  to  look  after  our  property,  and  we  are 
the  only  shareholders  who  can  look  after  it.  We  shall  cer¬ 
tainly  not  pay  the  Viceroy’s  debts  if  he  makes  default. 
It  ought  to  be  clearly  understood  from  the  outset,  that  if 
the  bondholders  cannot  get  their  money  from  the  Viceroy, 
they  will  not  get  a  shilling  from  England.  But,  if  the 
Viceroy  makes  default,  a  cry  will  be  raised  that  he  is  a 
swindling  Mahometan,  who  ought  to  be  dispossessed  by  an 
enlightened  Christian  Power.  Should  he  not  be  able  to 
pay  his  way,  there  may  be  internal  disturbances  in  Egypt, 
and  we  should  have  at  least  to  see  security  established  along 
the  line  of  the  Canal.  Then,  again,  even  the  admirers  of  the 
Viceroy  and  of  Egypt  allow  that  very  much  depends  on  his 
continuing  to  live,  and  he  may  die  any  day  ;  and  then, 
without  his  having  made  default  in  his  lifetime,  troubles 
might  ensue,  and  we  should  have  to  interfere,  not  at  first 
or  not  at  all  to  take  possession  of  the  country,  but  to  make 
the  Canal  safe.  For  this  purpose  the  English  navy  would 
have  to  be  freely  employed  ;  but  the  port  at  the  end  of  the 
Canal  would  not  do  for  the  English  navy,  and  we  might 
find  ourselves  obliged  to  occupy,  temporarily,  Alexandria. 
All  this  will  be  as  evident  to  foreigners  as  to  Englishmen. 
They  will  see  and  say  that  England  has  now  chosen  to  put 
herself  in  a  position  which  may  any  day  force  her,  or  entitle 
her,  to  send  troops  and  ships  to  Egypt.  England  has 
bought  the  vassalage  of  Egypt,  and  the  great  Continental 
Powers  will  ask  how  the  purchase  affects  them.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  the  old  days  of  French  glory  and 
pre-eminence  France  would  have  strongly  remonstrated 
against  the  purchase,  as  virtually  deciding  the  long 
debated  question  whether  Egypt  was  to  be  a  tribu¬ 
tary  of  England  or  of  France.  As  things  are  now, 
France  may  be  rather  glad  to  see  the  purchase  made. 
She  may  be  pleased  to  contemplate  England  in  the 
embarrassing  position  of  a  shareholder  in  a  French  Com- 
panjq  and  may  rejoice  in  thinking  that  England  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  sort  of  opposition  to  the  allied  Emperors  whose 
alliance  is  calculated  expressly  to  keep  France  in  fetters. 
We  shall  soon  hear  what  these  Emperors  think  of  the 
purchase.  Perhaps  they  may  not  much  regret  it.  They 
could  not  in  any  case  control  Egypt,  as  between  them  and 
Egypt  lies  a  sea  on  which  the  English  navy  can  act  freely. 
They  only  lose  what  they  could  not  have  got,  but  they  may 
hold  that  this  loss  entitles  them  to  claim  what  they  would 
like  to  have.  In  dividing  the  spoils  of  Turkey  they  well 
know  that  they  will  have  to  reckon  with  each  other  ;  but 
they  will  expect  not  to  have  to  reckon  with  England.  They 
will  say  that  England  has  got  what  she  wants,  and 
now  they  must  have  what  they  want.  The  field  of 
plunder  may  seem  open  to  them,  and  the  Eastern  question 
to  have  entered  on  a  new  phase.  Even,  however,  if  this  be 
so,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  English  Ministry  has  been 
wrong.  It  may  have  seen  too  clearly  that  the  end  of 
Turkey  is  not  distant  to  be  willing  to  hesitate  ;  and  it  may 
have  thought  that  to  let  it  be  known  at  the  outset  what  it 
wanted,  to  get  it,  and  to  get  it  in  an  apparently  legal  way, 
and  without  asking  auy  one’s  leave,  was  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  honestest  course.  But  here,  again,  it  must 
be  said  that  to  take  such  a  course  was  not  a  light  matter, 
and  that  what  has  been  done  has  made  the  immediate 
future  an  anxious  time  for  statesmen  as  well  as  for 
financiers. 


MR.  FORSTER  AT  BRADFORD. 

R.  FORSTER  has  probably  forgiven  the  capricious 
intolerance  of  his  constituents,  as  they  appear  to  have 
condoned  his  independence.  At  the  general  election  the 
majority  of  the  Liberals  of  Bradford  endeavoured  to  exclude 
Mr.  Forster  from  the  House  of  Commons  because  his  Edu¬ 
cation  Bill  had  not  been  constructed  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  Dissenters  a  sectarian  triumph  at  the  expense  of 
the  Established  Church.  Like  other  political  issues,  the 
question  of  denominational  education  has  lost  with  the 


lapse  of  time  the  exclusive  and  factitious  importance  which 
was  at  one  time  attached  to  it  by  fanatical  Secularists  and 
Nonconformists.  Even  Bradford  Liberals  have  probably 
remembered  that  there  are  other  political  and  party  objects 
to  be  accomplished ;  and  they  must  be  difficult  to  satisfy 
if  they  are  not  now  convinced  that  Mr.  Forster  is 
thoroughly  identified  with  their  hopes  and  aspirations. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  education  Mr.  Forster  avows 
his  substantial  agreement  with  his  former  assailants 
in  the  wish  to  see  voluntary  schools  superseded 
by  the  machinery  of  School  Boards.  It  would,  as  he 
apologetically  and  forcibly  contends,  have  been  both  unjust 
and  difficult  to  withdraw  public  aid  in  the  first  instance 
from,  the  only  institutions  which  afforded  any  practical 
proof  of  zeal  for  the  cause  of  education.  The  great  majority 
of  the  schools  which  he  found  in  existence  had  been  esta¬ 
blished  by  the  exertions  and  the  self-denying  liberality  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  Government 
had,  with  the  authority  of  Parliament,  encouraged  their 
efforts  by  offering  aid  on  definite  conditions.  It  would 
have  been  an  act  of  wanton  oppression  to  discontinue  the 
subsidies  voted  by  Parliament,  and  it  would  have  been 
foolish  and  wasteful  to  sacrifice  to  theory  and  clamour 
the  only  existing  provision  for  education.  Mr.  Forster 
now  protests  against  any  increase  of  assistance  to  voluntary 
schools ;  and  his  demand  of  universal  compulsion  seems  to 
imply  a  desire  for  their  speedy  absorption.  He  also  pro¬ 
poses  to  maintain  the  present  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
catechisms,  or,  in  other  words,  of  dogmatic  teaching.  It 
is  not  known  whether  the  adherents  of  the  Birmingham 
League  have  relieved  Mr.  Forster  from  the  sentence  of 
political  excommunication  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that, 
as  in  other  cases  of  confidence,  an  imperceptible  deviation 
from  the  standards  of  secularist  orthodoxy  may  be  more 
sternly  condemned  than  open  rebellion.  The  Bradford 
electors  will  probably  have  been  conciliated  by  Mr. 
Forster’s  explanations. 

A  comparison  of  Mr.  Forster’s  speech  at  Bradford  with 
Lord  Hartington’s  speech  at  Bristol  throws  much  light  on 
the  character  of  the  two  chief  sections  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Mr.  Forster  in  a  manly  and  generous  spirit  acknowledged 
the  merits  of  his  successful  competitor  in  conducting  the 
Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  could  scarcely 
be  expected  to  examine  the  reasons  by  which  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  last  Session  the  choice  was  determined.  Lord 
Hartington  in  truth  represents  the  Whigs  or  moderate 
Liberals,  who  are  scarcely  distinguishable  from  Liberal 
Conservatives,  while  Mr.  Forster  is  an  able  and  active 
leader  of  the  genuine  party  of  movement.  While  the 
collapse  of  the  late  Government  was  yet  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  minority,  the  impatient  and  unwilling 
followers  of  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not  but  attribute 
their  defeat  to  the  restlessness  of  their  late  leader  and 
of  some  of  his  principal  colleagues.  The  only  hope  of 
retrieving  the  fortunes  of  the  party  seemed  to  depend  on  a 
suspension  of  agitation ;  and  an  interval  of  repose  was 
desired  on  its  own  account  by  all  moderate  Liberals. 
Air.  Forster,  though  he  is  both  able  and  popular,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  more  advanced  section  of  the  party,  while 
Lord  Hartington  could  be  trusted  to  wait  for  oppor¬ 
tunities.  The  Whigs  perhaps  might  not  have  been  strong 
enough  to  secure  the  preference  of  their  candidate  if  it 
had  not  happened  that  the  Secularists  and  Dissenters  had 
a  quarrel  of  their  own  with  the  author  of  the  Education 
Bill.  Air.  Forster’s  claims  were  postponed  because  he  was 
too  Liberal  for  the  moderate  party,  and  not  factious  enough 
to  please  some  extreme  politicians.  The  ultra- Liberals 
perhaps  now  regret  that  they  declined  to  exert  themselves 
in  favour  of  a  leader  who  shares  nearly  all  their  opinions. 
Lord  Hartington  declared  at  Bristol  that  the  country  was 
satisfied  with  existing  institutions,  and  that  it  had  no 
desire  for  change.  Mr.  Forster,  on  the  other  hand, 
proposes  a  long  series  of  constitutional  changes,  in¬ 
cluding  an  extensive  readjustment  of  the  electoral 
system.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  at  the  same 
time  contend  that  the  Liberal  party  may  dispense, 
not  only  with  discipline,  but  with  agreement  in  political 
opinion.  A  loyal  follower  of  Lord  Hartington,  Air.  Forster 
differs  far  more  widely  from  his  chief  than  the  bulk  of  the 
Whigs  differ  from  the  bulk  of  the  Tories.  When  the  Liberal 
party  returns  to  power,  the  country  is  among  other 
benefits  to  be  blessed  with  two  or  three  successive  Reform 
Bills,  all  contrived  for  the  promotion  of  pure  democracy. 
It  is  intelligible  that  Lord  Hartington,  who  discourages 
offensive  warfare,  should  depreciate  the  Parliamentary 
strength  of  forces  which  he  is  in  no  hurry  to  lead  to 
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•victory.  The  Home  Rule  members  have,  according  to 
Lord  Hartington,  more  affinity  with  the  Conserva¬ 
tives  than  with  the  Liberals,  and  it  is  at  least 
impossible  to  reckon  on  their  assistance  against  the 
present  Government.  Mr.  Forster  more  cheerfully 
expects  to  rally  Mr.  Butt  and  his  followers  to  the  Liberal 
cause,  although  he  declines  to  show  his  gratitude  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  doctrines  of  Home  Rule.  With  still  better  reason 
he  speculates  on  the  possibility  of  a  new  reaction  which 
may  at  the  next  election  reverse  the  decision  of  1874.  As 
the  author  of  the  Ballot  Bill,  Mr.  Forster  will  be  entitled 
to  profit  by  the  great  facdities  which  are  now  afforded  to 
popular  caprice.  The  tenure  of  power  by  the  Conservative 
party  may  not  improbably  be  determined  at  the  close  of 
the  present  Parliament. 

Mr.  Forster  has  consistently  supported  every  scheme 
which  has  been  proposed  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  ; 
and  he  is  the  most  conspicuous  advocate  of  house¬ 
hold  suffrage  in  counties.  Previous  Reform  Bills, 
and  the  introduction  of  the  Ballot,  have  trans¬ 
ferred  the  county  representation  from  the  gentry 
to  the  farmers,  except  that  the  present  constitu¬ 
encies  both  agree  in  political  opinion  with  the  land- 
owners  and  habitually  defer  to  their  wishes.  Household 
suffrage  would  practically  disfranchise  both  owners  and 
occupiers  in  favour  of  a  class  which  has  hitherto  taken 
no  part  in  politics.  The  Gorsts  of  the  future  will  have  no 
reason  to  complain  that  county  members  are  preferred 
for  office  to  the  representatives  of  Chatham  and  other 
boroughs.  Mr.  Forster  expresses  his  concurrence  in  the 
general  belief  that  the  universal  adoption  of  household 
suffrage  will  be  followed  by  a  redistribution  of  seats,  pro¬ 
ducing  absolute  democratic  uniformity.  This  consequence 
also  he  is  prepared  to  welcome,  although  his  American  ex¬ 
perience  has  suggested  faint  doubts  of  the  advantages  of 
government  by  absolute  majorities.  The  predominance  in  the 
United  States  of -professional  managers,  wholly  devoid  of 
political  principle,  is,  according  to  Mr.  Forster,  an  American 
institution  which  it  is  not  desirable  to  introduce  into  Eng¬ 
land.  When  all  owners  of  property,  and  the  educated 
classes  in  general,  are,  by  the  operation  of  Mr.  Forster’s 
Reform  Bills,  driven,  as  in  the  United  States,  from  political 
life,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  same  causes  which  have 
produced  American  election  managers  should  not  be  followed 
by  similar  results  in  England.  A  multitudinous  and  homo¬ 
geneous  constituency  can  only  be  directed  by  agents  who 
make  the  conduct  of  elections  a  professional  business;  nor 
indeed  is  it  certain  that  the  discreditable  political  class  in 
the  United  States  is  not  a  security  against  the  greater 
evils  of  popular  impulse  directed  by  demagogues.  On 
the  whole,  calm  and  cold-blooded  corruption  is  less 
noxious  than  anarchy  and  revolution.  The  election 
manager  has  neither  opinions  nor  prejudices,  and,  as  long 
as  he  can  secure  the  success  of  his  candidates  by  organized 
trickery,  he  discountenances  agitation  as  a  disturbing 
force.  Having  prospectively  depraved  minorities  and 
various  political  sections  of  the  protection  which  they  now 
partially  enjoy,  Mr.  Forster,  like  some  other  democratic 
projectors,  has  been  converted  to  a  belief  that  new  and 
artificial  protection  must  be  substituted  for  a  more  natural 
and  more  effective  system  of  defence.  He  therefore  pro¬ 
poses  to  adopt  some  of  the  many  contrivances  which  have 
been  devised  to  impede  the  uniform  action  of  supreme 
majorities.  Varying  magnitudes  of  electoral  districts  and 
diversities  of  franchise  really  tend  to  secure  a  faithful  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  community.  Members  for  minorities 
will  only  be  tolerated  as  long  as  other  minorities  are 
strong  enough  to  protect  them.  Mr.  Forster’s 
Reform  Bill  would  be  inevitably  followed  by  a  final 
measure  for  the  establishment  of  universal  suffrage ; 
nor  will  the  numerical  majority,  once  in  possession  of 
despotic  power,  consent,  except  perhaps  as  a  temporary 
experiment,  to  disarm  itself.  Those  who  wish  to  convert 
the  English  commonwealth  into  a  simple  democracy  cannot 
select  a  more  competent  leader  than  Mr.  Forster.  Liberals 
who  prefer  English  to  American  institutions  are  safer  under 
the  guidance  of  Lord  Hartington. 


FRANCE. 

"VT^HILE  the  Assembly  has  been  making  its  weary  way 
V  »  through  a  forest  of  amendments  on  the  electoral 
law,  M.  de  Cassagnac  has  been  amusing,  if  not  edifying, 
his  fellow-countrymen  by  an  unexpected  appearance  at 


Belleville.  More  surprise  has  been  expressed  at  the  Im¬ 
perialist  champion’s  courage  in  making  a  raid  upon  the 
Radical  quarters  of  Paris  than  the  circumstances  quite 
call  for.  Timidity  has  never  been  one  of  M.  DE  Cassagnac’s 
failings ;  on  the  contrary,  Charles  Lamb,  had  they  been 
contemporaries,  might  have  pointed  to  him  as  an  example 
in  disproof  of  the  popular  fallacy  that  a  bully  is  always 
a  coward.  Even  a  man  of  less  bravery  might  have 
commanded  sufficient  resolution  for  the  particular  purpose 
which  M.  de  Cassagnac  had  in  hand.  Admission  to  the 
room  could  only  be  gained  by  the  holders  of  cards  of  in¬ 
vitation  ;  and  it  may  be  supposed  that  these  had 
not  been  distributed  without  a  duo  regard  to  M.  de 
Cassagnac’s  safety.  Nor  was  there  any  inducement  to 
the  class  which  inhabits  Belleville  to  bring  themselves 
into  needless  contact  with  the  police  merely  to  gratify 
their  hatred  of  a  Government  which  has  been  dead 
five  years.  Indeed  the  fact  that  M.  de  Cassagnac 
is  no  lover  of  the  existing  order  of  things  may  con¬ 
ceivably  have  stood  him  in  some  stead  with  the  sur¬ 
vivors  of  the  Commune.  M.  de  Cassagnac’s  speech  was  both 
effective  and  ingenious.  His  adversaries  had  given  him 
abundance  of  points  to  take  hold  of,  and  he  seized  them 
with  a  good  deal  of  skill.  He  grouped  the  events  of  the 
Second  of  December  and  the  Fourth  of  September  under 
the  common  head  of  political  errors,  and  then  drew  a  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Emperor  who  had  asked  the  people 
on  the  morrow  to  pardon  his  fault,  and  the  Republic 
which  had  given  the  people  no  opportunity  of  pronouncing 
on  its  acts.  That  “  laws  and  decrees  are  written  on  sand, 
“  for  the  people  can  wipe  them  out  with  its  broad  foot,” 
is  a  convenient  doctrine  for  the  Bonapartists  when  they 
are  in  opposition,  while  they  usually  take  care  when 
they  are  in  power  that  the  broad  foot  in  question  shall 
have  no  opportunity  of  getting  to  the  ground.  The  com¬ 
parison  between  the  seven  or  eight  hundred  people  who 
were  killed  at  the  time  of  the  coup  d’etat  and  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  whom  “Thiers  and  his  followers”  killed  in 
overthrowing  the  Commune  was  quite  in  place  at  Belle¬ 
ville,  and  the  Imperialist  cause  is  sufficiently  identified 
with  order  of  a  certain  kind  to  make  it  safer  for  M. 
de  Cassagnac  than  for  most  other  public  men  to  admit  that 
amoDg  the  Communists  now  in  exile  there  may  be  many 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning.  The  positive  claims  of 
the  Empire  on  the  French  people  were  summed  up  by  M.  de 
Cassagnac  in  the  lightening  of  popular  burdens.  There  is 
to  be  no  octroi,  and  taxes  are  to  be  so  levied  as  to  press 
less  hardly  upon  the  poor.  He  did  not  conceal  that  to 
secure  these  advantages  they  would  have  to  slip  their  necks 
into  a  collar,  but  there  were  probably  many  among  his 
hearers  who  agreed  with  him  that  liberty  is  but  a  small 
matter  compared  with  good  living  and  sound  sleep.  If 
there  were  any  workmen  with  somewhat  higher  aspirations 
than  these  amongst  those  who  had  come  to  listen  to  him, 
M.  de  Cassagnac  was  ready  for  them.  The  theory  that 
the  Empire  “  is  the  people  crowned  ”  has  a  certain  affinity 
with  extreme  democratic  notions. 

There  have  been  rumours  all  through  the  week  of  dissen¬ 
sions  in  the  French  Cabinet,  and  the  honour  of  serving  under 
M.  Buffet  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to  bring  unalloyed 
pleasure  to  men  like  M.  Dufaure  and  M.  LfioN  Sat.  We 
can  understand  that  on  the  question  of  the  scrutins  both  these 
Ministers  had  really  persuaded  themselves  that  the  interest 
of  the  Republic  demanded  from  them  whatever  sacrifices  were 
needed  to  keep  the  Ministry  together.  The  secession  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Left  Centre  might  have  determined 
the  majority  in  favour  of  the  scrutin  de  liste,  and  so  brought 
about  M.  Buffet’s  retirement  with  all  the  prospective  evils 
which  have  been  associated  with  it.  But  the  questions 
raised  by  the  Press  Bdl  are  not  of  this  critical  character. 
It  is  very  unlikely  that  M.  Buffet  would  have  insisted  on 
its  introduction  at  the  price  of  a  split  in  the  Cabinet.  There 
is  too  much  truth,  therefore,  in  the  remark  of  M.  Ernest 
Picard  to  a  Correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  that  the 
men  for  whose  Liberalism  the  Republicans  go  bail  give 
them  the  lie  as  soon  as  they  enter  the  Cabinet,  and  that, 
as  a  consequence  of  this,  the  working  classes  have  ceased 
to  put  faith  in  any  man.  It  is  expedient  no  doubt  that 
moderate  Liberal  politicians  should  make  many  sacrifices 
to  win  over  the  Conservatives  to  the  cause  of  the 
Republic;  but  it  is  also  well  that  they  should  re¬ 
member  that  if,  in  order  to  succeed,  they  themselves  have 
to  sacrifice  all  influence  over  the  Republicans,  the  benefit 
of  the  conversion  will  be  lost.  When  the  Right  wing 
of  the  intended  coalition  has  arrived  at  its  new  ground,  it 
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■will  find  that  the  Left  wing  is  further  off  from  it  than  ever. 
It  is  hard  to  see  how  any  Minister  who  is  willing  to  bear 
the  responsibility  of  the  Press  Bill  can  fairly  be  called  a 
Liberal.  It  virtually  abolishes  trial  by  jury  in  a  great 
majority  of  political  cases,  and  it  keeps  alive  the  power  of 
the  Prefect  to  prohibit  the  street  sale  of  offending  news¬ 
papers  without  taking  any  further  measures  against  them. 
The  same  Correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  mentions 
that  at  the  present  time  there  are  eighty-three  Republican 
journals  suffering  under  this  disability.  Whether  the 
average  fine  thus  inflicted  on  them  is  so  great  as  he 
estimates  it — 40 1.  a  day — it  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
it  is  probable  that  even  in  London  any  morning  newspaper, 
except  the  Times,  which  could  not  be  had  of  the  newsboys 
or  at  the  railway  stations,  would  soon  find  that  it  was  pub¬ 
lished  at  a  loss.  In  Paris,  where  the  kiosks  play  so  large 
a  part  in  the  distribution  of  newspapers,  the  prohibition 
of  sale,  except  at  the  office  or  by  the  booksellers,  has  pro¬ 
bably  a  still  more  damaging  effect.  And  the  statement 
that  in  the  rural  districts,  “  when  a  newspaper  cannot 
“  be  brought  to  a  village  and  freely  sold  by  the 
“  pedlars,  it  ceases  to  have  any  readers,”  has  every  appear¬ 
ance  of  being  true.  The  Liberal  party  had  a  right  to 
expect  that  the  presence  of  M.  Dufauee  and  M.  Leon  Sat 
in  the  Cabinet  would  have  secured  them  against  the  per¬ 
petuation  of  this  annoyance.  It  is  worse  in  principle  than 
the  substitution  of  the  Correctional  Police  for  trial  by  jury 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  which  will  be  none  the  less 
political  because  the  prosecution,  and  probably  the  Court, 
will  call  them  by  some  other  name.  It  implies,  at  all 
events,  a  certain  measure  of  restraint  upon  a  Government 
that  it  has  to  order  proceedings  to  be  taken  against  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  has  to  run  the  risk  of  whatever  unpopularity 
the  trial  may  bring  down  upon  it.  But  when  a  Prefect 
interdicts  the  street  sale  of  a  newspaper  the  Government 
runs  next  to  no  risk.  There  is  no  public  court  in  which 
an  advocate  can  denounce  the  despotism  which  seeks  to 
interfere  with  the  free  expression  of  political  opinion. 
Nothing  is  to  be  feared  beyond  the  indignation  of  the  ag¬ 
grieved  journal,  which  is  probably  kept  within  bounds  by 
the  fear  of  further  punishment,  and  is  at  all  events  im¬ 
parted  to  a  greatly  diminished  number  of  readers. 

M.  Dufauee  may  perhaps  find  himself  so  much  in  accord 
with  M.  Buffet  upon  the  policy  to  be  pursued  during  the 
elections,  or  may  he  so  convinced  of  his  own  ability  to  give 
this  policy  a  colour  which  it  would  not  otherwise  assume, 
as  to  think  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  the  Cabinet  even  at  tbe 
cost  of  having  to  oppose  in  office  the  principles  which  he 
defended  in  Opposition.  But  M.  LfioN  Say’s  Liberalism 
has  been  supposed  to  be  of  a  less  enduring  type,  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  Press  Bill  he  is  under  tbe  special  disadvantage 
of  being  associated  with  a  well-known  newspaper.  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  offence 
may  shortly  be  removed  by  the  virtual  withdrawal 
of  this  singularly  ill-judged  measure.'  M.  Buffet  may 
wish  to  get  it  passed  because  the  powers  with  which 
it  invests  the  Government  in  every  department  are  more 
readily  available,  if  not  greater,  than  those  which  the 
Government  now  possesses  in  the  departments  in  which  the 
state  of  siege  is  still  maintained.  But  this  is  a  reason  for 
pushing  the  Bill  through  which  cannot  well  be  made  public. 
A  Government  which  professes  to  release  the  press  from  the 
fetters  of  military  rule  is  precluded  from  admitting  that 
its  object  is  to  substitute  civil  fetters  of  equal  weight  and 
more  universal  application. 


GAS  AND  WATER  LEGISLATION. 

npHE  London  Gas  and  Water  Companies  are  as  usual  to 
Jl  be  subjected  in  the  next  Session  to  Parliamentary 
litigation.  The  Bill  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
for  the  regulation  of  the  Gas  Companies  is  merely  in  con¬ 
tinuance  of  last  year’s  inquiry,  which  was  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  the  close  of  the  Session.  It  is  not  likely 
that  a  Bill  for  the  transfer  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  the 
Water  Companies  to  a  Commission  will  be  approved  by 
Parliament.  The  City  Corporation  and  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  will  be  jealous  of  the  establishment  of  a 
new  authority  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  nor  can 
it  be  reasonably  contended  that  the  control  of  the  water 
supply,  if  there  is  any  reason  for  withdrawing  it  from  the 
Companies,  ought  to  be  vested  in  nominees  of  the  Crown. 
The  advantages  which  are  popularly  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  municipal  administration  of  Eras  and  water  are  to 


a  great  extent  imaginary ;  but  under  existing  legislation 
the  consumers  are  the  residuary  owners  of  the  undertak¬ 
ings,  and  it  may  be  plausibly  argued  that  they  are  entitled 
to  the  management  of  property  which  is  held  in  trust  for 
their  use.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  Com¬ 
mission  or  corporate  body  would  be  able,  after  purchasing 
the  undertakings  of  the  Water  Companies,  to  supply  better 
or  cheaper  water.  The  only  alternative  of  the  supply 
from  the  Thames,  the  Lea,  and  the  New  River  would 
be  one  of  several  gravitation  schemes  for  bringing  soft 
water  from  distant  mountain  districts.  At  a  cost 
of  several  millions  water  could  be  procured  of  good 
quality,  and  in  abundant  quantity,  from  the  Lakes,  or  from 
the  gathering  grounds  of  the  Severn,  the  Wye,  or  the  Dee  ; 
but  the  expense  would  be  enormous,  and  it  would  involve 
tbe  abandonment  of  many  costly  works,  and  of  sources  of 
supply  which  are  in  some  respects  preferable.  Opinions 
are  divided  as  to  the  comparative  advantages  of  hard  and 
soft  water  for  domestic  supply  ;  and  the  Royal  Commission 
which  sat  some  years  ago  inclined  on  the  whole  to  a  pre¬ 
ference  of  water  from  the  chalk.  There  is  not  the  smallest 
reason  for  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  present  supply. 
Only  a  great  amount  of  waste  can  account  for  the  use  of 
thirty  gallons  per  head  by  a  non-manufacturing  population. 
Since  a  Commission  or  Corporation  would  supply  the  same 
water  probably  at  the  same  price  as  at  present,  the  only 
reason  for  a  change  must  be  a  supposed  improvement  in 
distribution.  The  Companies  are  now  bound  by  law  to 
provide  constant  pressure  ;  and  their  delay  in  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  the  most  recent  Act  is  only  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  difficulty  of  inducing  consumers  to  re-arrange 
their  fittings.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  process  would 
be  accelerated  by  the  substitution  of  a  public  body  for 
Boards  of  Directors.  In  some  parts  of  London  there  is 
already  constant  service. 

The  Gas  Bill  of  last  Session  was  subjected  to  a  pro* 
longed  investigation  by  a  Select  Committee,  of  which  Air. 
Forster  was  Chairman.  The  Committee  in  substance  re¬ 
ported  in  favour  of  the  Bill  as  it  had  been  introduced  by 
the  Aletropolitan  Board  of  Works  and  the  Corporation 
but  some  amendments  'were  introduced.  It  had  been  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  dividends  of  the  Companies  should  be 
reduced  in  a  certain  proportion  to  an  increase  in  the 
pi’ice  of  gas  above  a  certain  amount  stated  in  the  Bill. 
The  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  intimated  their  disapproval  of  the  clause,  on  the 
ground  of  its  interference  with  the  interest  vested  in  the 
Companies  by  previous  Acts.  The  Committee  never¬ 
theless  adopted  the  principle  of  a  sliding  scale,  with  the 
additional  provision  that  the  Companies  should  be  entitled 
to  higher  dividends  for  a  lower  price,  while  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  corresponding  diminution  of  profit  when  the 
price  was  raised.  The  Companies  which  had  opposed  the 
Bill  declined,  after  the  decision  of  the  Committee  in  the 
preamble,  to  take  part  in  the  discussion  of  clauses, 
and  announced  that  they  reserved  their  opposition  for  the 
House  of  Lords.  Of  two  Bills  promoted  by  Gas 
Companies,  one  was  withdrawn,  but  the  promoters  of  the 
other  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  incorporating  in  their 
Bill  the  provisions  of  the  Regulation  Bill  as  it  had  been 
approved  by  the  Committee.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
Mr.  Disraeli,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  undertook  that 
the  public  Bill  should  as  far  as  possible  be  resumed  at  the 
stage  -which  it  had  reached  in  that  Session.  The  Bill  will 
therefore  be  read  a  first  and  second  time  as  a  matter  of 
form ;  and  the  opponents  can,  if  they  think  fit,  take  a 
division  on  the  third  reading.  If  the  Bill  passes  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  will  be  submitted  to  a  Select  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  unless  it  is  rejected  at  an  earlier  stage. 
In  the  meantime  some  of  the  Companies  are  subject  to  the 
Act  of  i860,  some  to  later  Acts  of  1868  and  1869,  and  one 
Company  to  the  provisions  of  the  pending  Regulation  Bill. 
The  present  agitation  results  from  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  gas  supplied  by  some  of  the  larger  Companies  during 
the  scarcity  of  coal.  The  prices  have  since  been  reduced, 
although  there  is  still  a  certain  inequality  of  charge  due  to 
local  causes.  The  illuminating  power  is  approximately 
uniform,  though  the  legal  obligations  of  the  Companies 
vary.  The  actual  light  is  necessarily  in  excess  of  the 
legal  standard,  because  an  attempt  at  exact  conformity 
would  involve  the  risk  of  falling  short  of  the  standard  and 
consequently  of  incurring  penalties. 

In  the  meantime  the  two  largest  Gas  Companies,  and 
one  of  smaller  dimensions,  have  resolved  on  a  measure 
of  which  the  ulterior  conseouences  may  probably  be  more 
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important  than  any  immediate  result.  The  Imperial  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Chartered  Company,  and  the  Independent  Com¬ 
pany  have  determined  on  amalgamation  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  an  Act  which  enables  the  Chartered  Company  to 
amalgamate  with  any  or  all  of  the  metropolitan  Companies. 
The  policy  of  amalgamation  was  strongly  urged  on  the 
Companies  by  Lord  Cardwell’s  Committee  in  1867  and 
1868,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  has  repeatedly  insisted  on  the 
expediency  of  union.  After  obtaining  the  Act  of  1868,  the 
Chartered  Company  absorbed  in  succession  three  or  four 
minor  Companies,  with  consequences  which  have  perhaps 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  by  experience.  The  imme¬ 
diate  effect  was  to  increase  the  price  of  gas  in  the 
amalgamated  districts ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
smaller  Companies  share  in  the  advantage  of  the  great 
works  of  the  Chartered  Company  at  Beckton,  which  is  several 
miles  down  the  river.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is 
no  longer  favourable  to  large  amalgamations,  which  in  fact 
produce  no  saving  except  in  the  insignificant  item  of  di¬ 
rectors’ salaries.  Some  of  the  smallest  Companies  supply 
the  cheapest  gas,  but  perhaps  their  superiority  may  be  due 
to  causes  irrespective  of  their  magnitude.  The  price  of 
gas  vai’ies  inversely  with  the  proportionate  capital  expended, 
and  directly  with  the  price  of  coke  and  other  residual  pro¬ 
ducts.  Coal  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  be  bought  cheapest 
in  large  quantities ;  but  sometimes  small  dealers  are  better 
situated  for  watching  the  fluctuations  of  the  market,  either 
as  buyers  of  coal  or  as  sellers  of  coke  and  coal  tar.  The 
experienced  men  of  business  who  direct  the  affairs  of  the 
Imperial  and  the  Chartered  Companies  have  probably  satis¬ 
fied  themselves  that  their  position  will  be  rendered  more 
secure  by  amalgamation.  The  Imperial  Company  will  be 
required  to  adopt  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1868,  which 
are  in  some  respects  less  favourable  than  those  of  its  own 
Act  of  1869.  The  principal  sacrifice  will  be  the  surrender 
of  the  right  to  form  a  reserve  fund  for  the  equalization  of 
dividends.  The  Directors  probably  see  their  way  to  earn¬ 
ing  full  dividends  in  future,  although  they  have  in  former 
years  sometimes  made  up  shortcomings  from  the  reserve. 

As  the  United  Company  will  supply  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  metropolis,  it  will  probably  attract  within 
its  orbit  the  outlying  undertakings ;  or,  even  if  the 
Phoenix,  the  Commercial,  the  South  Metropolitan,  and  two 
or  three  other  Companies  choose  for  the  present  to  retain 
their  independence,  the  magnitude  of  the  combined  under¬ 
taking  will  probably  once  more  suggest  to  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  W orks  the  policy  of  acquiring  the  control  of  the  gas 
supply.  Like  the  Roman  people  in  the  aspiration  of 
Caligula,  the  gas  undertaking  will  soon  offer  a  single  neck 
to  decapitation.  The  Boards  which  have  determined  to 
amalgamate  are  certainly  not  blind  to  an  obvious  con¬ 
tingency  which  is  not  necessarily  to  be  regarded  as  a 
danger.  There  are  some  real  and  more  ostensible  reasons 
for  converting  the  Board  of  Works  from  hostile  inspectors 
into  responsible  administratoi's.  Much  elaborate  machinery 
of  testing  and  supervision,  varied  by  periodical  Parliamentary 
contests,  might  be  superseded  by  a  transfer  of  the  undertak¬ 
ings.  An  elected  body  might  or  might  not  supply  good  gas, 
but  it  would  probably  consult  the  wishes  of  its  constituents, 
whether  they  preferred  to  save  their  pockets  or  their  eyes. 
When  a  purchase  Bill  was  promoted  a  year  ago,  some  of 
the  Companies  invited  overtures  from  the  Board  of  Works 
for  an  equitable  purchase  ;  but  an  illusory  offer  in  return 
was  probably  explained  by  the  intention  of  the  Board  only 
to  proceed  with  the  Regulation  Bill  which  has  now  been 
teintroduced  alone.  If  the  numerous  speakers  and  writers 
who  extol  the  results  of  municipal  gas  management  may  be 
trusted,  the  Board  of  Works  might  well  afford  to  secure  to 
the  shareholders  their  present  income  and  legal  expectancies, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  considerable  profit  by  the 
undertaking.  There  is  really  no  principle  at  issue,  nor 
have  gas  proprietors  any  sentimental  attachment  to  their 
particular  form  of  investment.  The  union  of  the  two  great 
Companies  will  provide  arx  opportunity  for  renewing  nego¬ 
tiations  which  might  have  the  effect  of  rendering  further 
Parliamentary  contests  superfluous. 


TIIE  COMMUNE. 

T  has  become  one  of  the  received  maxims  of  the  French 
Government  since  the  close  of  the  German  war  that 
all  dirty  linen  shall  be  washed  in  public.  The  shroud  of 
3ecresy  has  been  removed  from  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Empire,  and  from  the  errors  of  the  Government  of  Sep¬ 


tember.  The  shortcomings  of  French  generals  have  been 
sufficiently  revealed  by  the  disclosures  of  the  Bazaine  trial, 
and  evidence  has  been  heaped  on  evidence  to  show  how  in¬ 
efficient  most  of  the  defenders  of  Paris  were,  and  how 
inefficiently  they  were  commanded.  Probably  those  who 
judged  that  it  was  wise  to  set  the  truth  before  France  in 
this  ample  way  were  right.  It  is  true  that  Frenchmen  are 
specially  apt,  having  owned  their  mistakes,  to  forget  that 
these  mistakes  were  made  ;  and  in  a  country  so  overridden 
with  officials,  and  so  little  accustomed  to  look  to  the 
practical  carrying  out  of  the  changes  which  it  thinks  de¬ 
sirable,  these  revelations  do  not  seem  to  produce  much 
immediate  effect.  But  the  attention  of  some  few 
competent  persons  is  awakened,  the  good  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  better  class  of  officials  are  stimulated,  and 
a  sense  of  improvement  being  a  good  thing  is  implanted, 
and  may  gradually  .gain  strength  unless  very  adverse 
circumstances  make  it  wither  away.  A  finishing  touch 
has  now  been  put  to  these  revelations  by  the  publication 
of  General  Applet's  official  Report  on  the  Commune  and 
on  the  fate  of  the  captured  Communists.  This  interesting 
document  gives  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  insurrection, 
and  of  the  proceedings  taken  with  regard  to  the  very 
numerous  prisoners  after  the  insurrection  was  suppressed. 
It  is  a  melancholy  passage  in  the  history  of  France ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of 
giving  a  record  of  it  to  the  world.  It  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  that  Frenchmen  should  realize  to  the  full  the 
wickedness  and  the  folly  of  those  who  were  for  a 
time  masters  of  France,  and  the  greatness  of  the  danger 
through  which  the  country  passed.  It  is  even  more  desir¬ 
able  that  the  Government  should  account  to  the  nation  for 
the  enormous  mass  of  prisoners  that  came  into  its 
hands.  More  than  thirty  thousand  Frenchmen  came 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  military  tribunals,  and  it  was 
necessary  that  those  to  whom  very  wide  and  extraordinary 
powers  were  confided  should  explain  how  they  had  used  them. 
Under  a  Government  like  that  of  the  Second  Empire  as  many 
persons  would  have  been  shot  or  imprisoned  or  transported  as 
the  Government  thought  necessary  to  inspire  a  wholesome 
lesson,  and  no  one  would  have  known  the  details  of  what 
happened.  As  things  are  now,  this  is  impossible.  The 
Executive  has  great  power,  but  it  at  least  condescends  to 
say  how  it  employs  its  power  ;  and  that  France  has  really 
gained  something  of  indisputable  value  by  the  fall  of  the 
Empire  could  not  be  better  proved  than  by  the  publication 
of  a  Report  like  that  of  General  Appert.  Marshal 
MacMahon  has  perhaps,  like  the  Emperor,  to  see 
that  thinns  are  safe.  But  the  whole  system  of 

C  - 

the  Emperor  forbade  it  to  be  revealed  how  things 
were  made  safe ;  whereas  now  the  story  of  what 
is  done  is  told  with  a  considerable  amount  of  frank¬ 
ness.  The  sense  of  responsibility  thus  engendered 
may  be  set  down  as  an  unquestionable  gain,  if  it  is  a  good 
thing  that  a  Government  should  answer,  not  only  for  the 
ends  it  pursues,  but  also  for  the  means  it  adopts. 

Future  historians  will  find  very  valuable  materials  in 
that  part  of  the  Report  which  gives  the  history  of  the 
insurrection,  as  General  Appert  goes  into  many  statistical 
details  which  have  been  pieced  together  with  great  care 
and  detail.  But  the  general  story  of  the  insurrection 
was  already  well  known,  and  General  Appert  has  little 
to  add  to  its  outlines.  That  part  of  the  Report  will 
therefore  not  attract  much  attention  now,  and  may 
be  dismissed,  except  that  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
that  the  complete  returns  now  at  the  command  of 
the  Government  show  that  the  men  serving,  or  supposed 
to  be  serving,  under  the  Commune  in  the  ranks  of  the 
National  Guard  exceeded  200,000,  and  were  commanded 
by  9,000  officers.  Fortunately  the  men  and  the  officers 
W'ere  for  the  most  part  equally  ignorant  of  war  and  unfit 
for  it,  but  the  greatness  of  the  numbers  opposed  to  the 
Government  must  be  taken  into  account  when  a  judgment 
is  passed  on  the  efficiency  of  the  efforts  made  to  suppress 
the  insurrection.  It  is  the  part  of  the  Report  treating  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  Communist  prisoners  that  is  really 
interesting.  Immediately  after  the  revolt  was  at  an  end 
M.  Thiers  announced  that  punishment  would  be  rigidly 
administered,  but  that  it  would  not  be  administered  with¬ 
out  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  each 
case.  No  fewer  than  twenty-six  Councils  of  War 
were  appointed  to  carry  on  the  investigations,  and 
it  may  fairly  be  said  that  every  effort  was  made  to  provide 
enough  tribunals  to  do  the  work,  and  to  prevent  the 
prisoners  lingering  on  in  uncertainty.  The  total  number 
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of  prisoners  was  38,000,  including  5,000  soldiers,  850 
women,  and  650  children  or  young  persons  of  sixteen  years 
of  age  or  under.  The  number  of  persons  arrested  at  the 
time  of  the  defeat  of  the  Commune  was  26,000 ;  the  rest 
had  either  previously  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  troops  or  were  arrested  after  the  Commune  had  fallen. 
To  deal  with  so  large  a  number  of  prisoners  was  a  great 
difficulty,  and  they  were  no  doubt  packed  together  very 
closely  indeed  at  Versailles  until  they  could  be  conveyed 
to  the  seaports,  where  most  of  them  were  kept  until 
they  were  sent  back  to  be  tried.  General  Appert 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  show  precisely  how  the 
prisoners  were  fed,  and  what  arrangements  were  made  for 
clothing  them.  At  first  there  were  several  deaths,  which 
was  not  unnatural,  as  many  had  lived  for  weeks  in  a  state 
of  semi-intoxication,  and  had  been  through  what  may  be 
mildly  termed  a  very  agitating  nervous  crisis.  But  things 
soon  improved  in  this  respect;  and  in  the  ten  months 
following  the  1st  of  August,  1871,  there  were  only  79 
deaths,  although  there  had  been  150  in  the  previous  months 
of  June  and  July.  The  prisoners  were  allowed  to  com¬ 
municate  with  their  relations,  and  access  to  religious 
services  was  provided  for  that  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the 
lowest  section  of  a  Paris  mob  that  could  be  supposed  likely 
to  take  advantage  of  them.  The  general  result  of  what 
General  Appert  reports  seems  to  be  that  the  prisoners 
were  humanely  treated,  and  were  brought  to  trial  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  rapidity. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  police  and  the  prosecution 
was  to  find  out  anything  about  the  prisoners.  Many  of 
them  had  led  a  vagabond  life,  and  it  was  hard  to  say  who 
they  were,  or  where  they  had  come  from,  or  what  they  had 
been  doing.  Against  a  very  considerable  proportion  no 
evidence  could  be  collected  sufficient  to  laybefoi'e  tribunals 
which,  like  the  Councils  of  War,  were  instructed  only  to 
pronounce  sentences  justified  by  satisfactory  evidence. 
About  ,1,000  were  released  almost  immediately  after  their 
arrest,  and  by  the  middle  of  November  1871,  10,000  more 
were  set  at  liberty — of  whom,  General  Appert  thinks, 
perhaps  1,500  had  been  wTrongly  arrested,  while  against 
the  remainder  no  sufficient  evidence  was  forthcoming.  By 
the  month  of  March  1872  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
about  9,000  men  more  might  be  released,  either  because 
there  was  no  chance  of  convicting  them,  or  because  the 
offences  with  which  they  could  be  charged  were  of  too 
slight  a  character  to  make  it  worth  while  to  try  them  by 
Councils  of  War.  Out  of  the  850  women  arrested  only 
200  were  sent  for  trial,  and  80  children  or  young  persons 
out  of  651.  The  Councils  of  War  began  by  trying  those 
who  were  considered  to  be  the  principal  offenders,  amount¬ 
ing  altogether  to  about  3,000.  At  first  the  Councils,  being 
occupied  with  the  more  important  trials,  and  not  yet  esta¬ 
blished  in  sufficient  number,  made  slow  progress ;  but 
when  their  organization  was  perfected  they  got  to  despatch 
2,000  trials  a  month.  By  the  1st  of  March,  1872,  they 
had  given  directions  that  1,100  more  prisoners  should 
be  released,  they  had  acquitted  about  2,000,  and  con¬ 
demned  about  8.500.  Only  350  then  remained  to  be  tried, 
and  their  trial  was  delayed  either  because  they  were  ill, 
or  because,  as  they  had  been  recently  arrested,  their 
cases  were  not  ready  for  trial.  Thus  in  nine  months 
all  the  prisoners  who  could  be  tried  had  been 
tried,  and  General  Appert  justly  considers  this  re¬ 
sult  as  highly  creditable  to  the  authorities.  The  sen¬ 
tences  of  the  Councils  of  War  were  subjected  to  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  two  Councils  of  Revision,  and  about  5  per  cent, 
of  the  sentences  were  annulled.  Further,  a  Commission  of 
Pardon  was  appointed  by  the  Government  in  concurrence 
with  the  Assembly,  and  many  of  the  severer  sentences  were 
mitigated  by  this  body.  Ou  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  punishments  were  cruel  or  wantonly  severe ;  23 
men  and  8  women  were  executed,  but  those  only  were 
executed  against  whom  some  very  special  crime  was 
proved.  The  only  sufferer  whose  fate  could  provoke 
the  slightest  pity  was  Rossel.  He  had  taken  no  part  in 
any  of  the  more  heinous  proceedings  of  the  Commune,  and 
he  was  executed  only  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  deserter 
from  military  service.  None  of  the  leaders  of  the  Commune, 
or  of  the  International,  or  of  those  who  had  instigated  the 
people  to  the  insurrection  were  executed,  unless  they  had 
added  to  this  offence  some  signal  special  crime,  such  as 
the  murder  of  the  hostages.  Out  of  the  x 0,000  con¬ 
demned,  two-thirds  were  sentenced  either  to  simple 
transportation  or  to  imprisonment  without  hard  labour. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  consider¬ 


able  proportion  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection 
escaped  into  foreign  countries,  and  the  number  of  those 
who  could  be  severely  punished  was  so  far  lessened. 
Still  the  result  remains  that  the  punishments  did  not,  as  a 
whole,  err  on  the  side  of  severity  ;  that  in  the  treatment 
of  the  prisoners  there  was  no  effervescence  of  blind  resent¬ 
ment,  or  secret  cruelty ;  that  the  authorities  worked  exceed¬ 
ingly  hard  to  give  the  prisoners  a  speedy  trial ;  and  that  the 
history  of  what  was  done,  now  published,  is  one  that  no 
Government  need  be  ashamed  to  place  before  the  world. 


NO  POSSIBLE  DANGER. 

R.  WARD  HUNT  is  still  happy  in  discovering 
subjects  for  cheerful  congratulation,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  in  this  respect  he  is  greatly  indebted  to  the 
indefatigable  assistance  of  the  Iron  Duke.  On  the 
1st  of  September  this  useful  vessel  proved  her  prowess  by 
ramming  her  consort  the  Vanguard ;  immediately  after  the 
close  of  the  subsequent  court-martial  she  bumped  the 
Black  Prince;  and  on  Saturday  last  she  seems,  as  if  in  a 
fit  of  remorse,  to  have  been  herself  on  the  brink  of  suicide. 
It  appears  that  on  this  last  occasion  the  Iron  Duke  had 
steamed  into  the  Channel  for  a  trial  of  her  machinery, 
which  had  just  been  altered  and  repaired,  and  was  going 
at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots,  when  a  large  volume  of 
water  was  suddenly  found  pouring  into  the  stoke-hole  in 
much  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  Vanguard.  In¬ 
deed,  the  crew  of  the  Vanguard,  who  now  occupy  the  Iron 
Duke,  are  said  to  have  noticed  that  the  latter  began  to  fill 
precisely  as  their  former  ship  had  done,  and  apparently 
made  up  their  minds  for  a  repetition  of  the  disaster.  The 
officer  in  command  also  thought  it  necessary  to  hoist  a 
signal  of  distress.  Happily,  however,  the  cause  of  the 
accumulation  of  water  was  ultimately  discovered  and 
remedied,  the  signal  for  assistance  was  annulled,  and 
the  Iron  Duke  returned  into  harbour.  It  is  evident  from 
the  official  communication  which  has  been  sent  to  the 
newspapers  that  the  Admiralty  is  greatly  perplexed  to 
understand  why  so  much  fuss  should  be  made  about  a 
trifle  like  this.  It  is  true  that  for  a  certain  time — it  is  not 
stated  exactly  how  long,  but  probably  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  hour — the  ship  was  rapidly  filling  from  some  cause 
which  was  not  known  to  the  engineers,  and  which 
might  or  might  not  be  discovered  in  time  to  save  the 
ship ;  but  then,  as  it  happened,  it  was  by  good  luck 
discovered  in  time,  and  the  moral  of  the  Admiralty  is, 
as  usual,  All’s  well  that  ends  well.  The  Admiralty  will 
not  admit  that  in  this  instance  there  was  any  ground  for 
the  least  alarm.  In  the  face  of  notorious  facts,  they  do 
not  hesitate  to  commit  themselves  to  the  emphatic  and  un¬ 
qualified  assertion  that  “The  ship  was  in  no  possible 
“  danger”  ;  and  when  this  assurance  is  read  in  connexion 
with  the  admission  which  immediately  precedes  it,  it  will 
be  seen  to  be  somewhat  extraordinary.  The  whole  passage 
runs  thus : — “  The  cause  of  this  ” — that  is,  of  the  water 
flowing  into  the  bilge — “  not  being  at  first  known  to  the 
“  engineer,  the  engines  were  stopped,  and  all  sea-commu- 
“  nications  were  closed  to  ascertain  it.  The  ship  was  thus 
“  in  no  possible  danger.”  This  is  a  statement  which, 
coming  from  a  responsible  body  of  men  entrusted  with 
duties  of  the  highest  importance,  certainly  makes  one 
rub  one’s  eyes.  A  ship  is  rapidly  filling  with  water,  every¬ 
body  on  board  is  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  where  the  water 
is  coming  from,  or  what  should  be  done  to  stop  it,  and  yet 
we  are  gravely  told  that  there  is  “  no  possible  danger.” 

Of  course  the  crew  closed  all  the  “  sea-communications  ” 
they  knew  of,  but  then  there  was  a  mysterious  inrush  of 
water  which  no  one  could  explain,  and  which  therefore  they 
were  for  the  time  helpless  to  guard  against.  As  for  the 
stopping  of  the  engines  while  a  search  was  being  made,  it 
simply  paralysed  the  ship,  preventing  the  steam-pumps  being 
worked,  or  any  movement  made  towards  the  shore.  As  it 
happened,  the  fault  was  ultimately  detected,  and  then,  no 
doubt,  the  peril  was  over,  for  it  turned  out  to  be  one  which 
could  readily  be  repaired.  But  clearly  there  was  grave  and 
imminent  danger  during  that  interval  when  the  water  was 
still  pouring  in,  and  when  nobody  knew  where  it  came 
from,  and  nothing  was  being  done  to  stop  it.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  a  very  few  seconds  more  the  chance  of 
safety  might  have  passed,  and,  in  any  case,  the  timely 
discovery  of  what  was  wrong  must  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  happy  accident  than  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
Admiralty  boasts  that  “  the  cause  of  the  accumulation  of 
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“  water  ”  was  “  discovered  and  remedied  without  difficulty 
“  or  delay  ”  ;  but  though  this  may  be  true  as  regards  the 
application  of  the  remedy  after  the  fault  was  discovered, 
it  is  not  true  as  to  the  discovery,  for  in  the  first  instance 
there  were  both  difficulty  and  delay  which  might 
have  proved  fatal.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  Vanguard,  one  of  the  engineers 
stated  that,  if  a  particular  plate  had  not  been  stiff  and  the 
instrument  for  opening  it  out  of  order,  the  sinking  of  the 
ship  might  have  been,  if  not  prevented,  yet  materially  de¬ 
ferred.  In  the  case  of  the  Iron  Duke  the  other  day,  if  a 
very  little  longer  time  had  been  taken  in  finding  out  the 
origin  of  the  leak,  the  favourable  moment  might  also  have 
passed. 

A  very  important  question  now  arises,  though  the  Admi¬ 
ralty  pass  it  over  quietly  enough,  without  a  word  of  cen¬ 
sure  or  reprimand,  and  that  is  how  it  came  about  that 
there  was  any  fault  to  be  rectified.  And  here  we  come 
upon  a  series  of  blunders  and  dislocations  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  ship  which  remind  us  painfully  of  the  general 
laxity  and  carelessness  disclosed  at  the  late  court-martial. 
First  of  all,  the  surface  condensers  were  found  to  be  over¬ 
heated  ;  but  to  a  competent  engineer  surface  condensers 
ought  not  to  be  any  great  mystery,  and  he  ought  to  know 
perfectly  well  what  degree  of  heat  is  proper.  Next,  the 
surface  condensers  having  by  negligence  or  incapacity 
been  allowed  to  become  too  hot,  it  was  necessary  to 
remedy  this  by  turning  the  sluice  valves,  which,  when  the 
sea  connexion  is  opened,  admit  the  sea  water  into  the 
condensers ;  but  the  action  of  these  sluice  valves,  as  the 
Admiralty  admits,  “  was  not  satisfactory,  owing,  as  has 
“  since  been  ascertained,  to  defective  marking.”  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that  in  a  properly  managed  ship  so 
important  a  point  would  have  received  earlier  attention, 
and  it  is  clear  that  the  valves  had  not  been  adequately 
tested,  if  tested  at  all,  in  the  first  instance.  This  over¬ 
sight  necessitated  the  use  of  the  auxiliary  injection  in  order 
to  cool  the  condensers  ;  and  here  another  imperfection  was 
unexpectedly  disclosed.  “  The  springs  on  the  hot-well 
“  valves  proved  weak  under  the  additional  pressure,  and 
“  the  water  passed  into  the  bilge.”  It  is  stated  in  one 
of  the  newspapers  that  the  accident  arose,  not  from  the 
breaking  of  the  spring  of  a  valve,  as  was  at  first,  supposed, 
but  from  the  stiffness  of  no  fewer  than  four  of  the  con¬ 
denser  valves  preventing  their  being  closed,  and  thus  admit¬ 
ting  water  through  four  holes,  each  six  inches  in  diameter ; 
but  we  do  not  yet  know  how  far  this  is  true.  In  any  case 
it  is  plain  that  the  accident  was  brought  about  by  a  series 
of  blunders  or  acts  of  carelessness  following  one  upon 
another.  There  conld  not  be  a  more  conclusive  proof 
of  the  ineptitude  which  prevails  in  the  detailed  work¬ 
ing  of  ironclads  than  the  fact  that,  after  all  that 
has  happened,  the  Iron  Duke  should  have  been  sent 
into  the  Channel  with  her  surface  condensers  overheated, 
her  sluice  valves  defective,  and  the  springs  on  the  hot- 
well  valves  out  of  order.  A  ship  must  be  in  constant 
peril  when  such  a  succession  of  oversights  is  possible.  It 
also  appears  that,  if  there  had  been  a  fog,  the  Iron  Duke 
would  have  had  another  good  chance  of  being  lost ;  for 
when  it  was  desired  to  fire  a  distress-gun,  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  powder  on  board.  A  supply  of  ammunition 
for  military  purposes  is  certainly  not  required  in  harbour, 
but  it  is  obvious  that  a  distress-gun  is  useless  without 
powder,  and  the  modest  quantity  required  for  such  a  pur¬ 
pose  ought  never  to  be  wanting. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  here  a  close  repetition  of 
“  the  want  of  judgment  and  want  of  duty”  in  handling 
ships  which  the  Court-martial  on  the  Vanguard  pointed 
out  in  such  decided  language,  but  which  the  Admiralty 
chose,  for  its  own  reasons,  in  a  great  measure  to  ignore 
or  palliate.  It  may  be  said  that  Mr.  Wabd  Hunt  cannot 
take  charge  of  every  ship  himself,  and  that  mistakes  will 
happen ;  but  what  is  done  to  discourage  mistakes, 
and  to  encourage  prompt  and  vigilant  attention  to 
duty  ?  It  has  been  proclaimed  to  the  navy  as  the  authori¬ 
tative  opinion  of  the  Admiralty  that  there  is  “no  possible 
“  danger  ”  in  an  Admiral  first  confusing  his  squadron  by  a 
bungling  order,  and  then  leaving  the  ships  to  shift  for 
themselves,  without  instructions,  in  a  fog  ;  that  there  is  no 
danger  in  ignorance  of  signals  or  neglect  to  provide  the 
means  of  making  them  ;  and,  now  again,  as  if  this  were  not 
enough  to  demoralize  the  best  navy  in  the  world,  that 
there  is  “  no  possible  danger  ”  in  a  ship  being  allowed  to 
go  to  sea  in  such  a  condition  that  she  is  for  a  time  abso¬ 
lutely  helpless  against  an  inrush  of  water  which  nobody 


can  account  for.  The  expression  of  such  opinions  is  really 
not  so  much  madness  as  sheer  idiocy.  In  a  recent  address 
at  Glasgow  Sir  W.  Thompson  justly  remarked  that,  if  the 
Admiralty  Minute  on  the  Vanguard  remained  unrepealed, 
the  sea  had  acquired  a  new  peril,  seeing. that  an  Admiral 
had  declared,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  that  in 
making  a  passage  through  a  fog  with  an  unpractised 
fleet  there  are  no  means  whatever  of  altering  the  speed  by 
signal.  Nothing  can  be  more  fatal  to  the  navy  than 
a  persistent  attempt  of  this  kind  to  hush  up,  or  make 
light  of,  the  peculiar  difficulties  and  dangers  which  attend 
the  present  transition  state  of  the  service.  The  whole 
conduct  of  the  authorities  has  lately  been  to  make  incapacity 
self-complacent,  to  excuse  neglect,  and  to  foster  a  care¬ 
less  stupidity  in  the  working  of  ships  ;  and,  considering  the 
vital  interests  involved,  this  is  not  merely  a  blunder,  but  a 
crime.  The  endeavour  of  the  Admiralty  to  hide  or  ex¬ 
tenuate  looseness  and  incompetence  in  the  case  of  certain 
officers  of  the  Reserve  squadron  has  been  consistently 
followed  up  by  the  impunity  accorded  to  the  officers  of 
the  Alberta  in  regard  to  conduct  which — as  far  as  the  pre¬ 
sent  evidence  goes — involved  a  deliberate  violation  of  the 
rule  of  the  road  at  sea,  and  resulted  in  a  fatal  collision. 
Pi’ince  Leiningen  and  Captain  Welch  are  not  only  screened 
from  a  court-martial,  but,  as  we  learn  from  the  Times  of 
Tuesday,  Captain  Welch  is  specially  exempted  from  the 
rule  as  to  the  duration  of  staff  appointments  which  is  to 
be  rigorously  applied  to  his  fellow -officers.  Such  a  policy 
as  this  naturally  suggests  doubts  as  to  whether  there  is 
“no  possible  danger”  in  exposing  the  discipline  and  sea¬ 
manship  of  the  navy  to  such  a  process  of  disintegration. 


AMERICA. 

BY  a  curious  coincidence,  three  conspicuous  personages 
in  Germany,  England,  and  the  United  States  have 
for  various  reasons  simultaneously  devoted  themselves  to  a 
struggle  against  the  real  or  supposed  influence  of  Rome. 
Prince  Bismarck’s  reasons  lor  attacking  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy  are  considered  by  the  most  powerful 
party  among  his  countrymen  sufficient,  though  his  policy 
is  but  little  understood  by  foreigners.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
regarding  the  controversy  from  a  theological  or  ecclesias¬ 
tical  point  of  view,  has  at  least  the  merit  of  undisputed 
sincerity.  The  strangest  and  most  recent  professor  of  No 
Popery  doctrines  is  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  probably  no  country  in  which  the  Catholic  clergy 
exercise  so  little  power ;  but  in  the  Northern  States  their 
flocks  consist  exclusively  of  Irishmen,  who  have  not  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  making  themselves  popular.  The  only  political 
object  which  the  priests  have  striven  to  attain  is  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  a  portion  of  the  school  funds  to  their  own  schools. 
Even  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  has  sometimes  been  a 
kind  of  Irish  Republic,  the  demand  has  been  uniformly 
rejected.  There  is  probably  no  other  part  of  the  Union  in 
which  the  Roman  Catholics  are  equally  strong.  In  some 
of  the  States  the  application  of  public  money  to  schools 
managed  by  private  associations  is  formally  prohibited  by 
the  local  Constitutions.  If  the  Catholics  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  subsidy  from  the  city  of  New  York,  their  Irish 
majority  would  be  defeated,  and  the  decision  reversed  at  the 
first  revision  of  the  State  Constitution.  The  Democratic 
rulers  of  the  city  are  Catholics  only  incidentally,  if  at  all.  To 
whatever  religious  communion  Tweed,  Kelly,  or  Morrissey 
may  profess  to  belong,  their  public  conduct  is  regulated 
exclusively  by  secular  impulses.  It  is  not  for  the  promotion 
of  any  religious  faith  tnat  the  tax-payers  are  habitually 
plundered.  There  is  much  more  reason  to  expect  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  will  be  practically  subjected  to  political 
disabilities  than  that  they  will  attain  a  pernicious  supre¬ 
macy.  In  Maryland,  Mr.  Carroll,  a  Catholic  candidate  of 
good  family  and  high  character,  has  lately  been  elected 
Governor  ;  but  in  the  previous  contest  he  was  opposed  on 
sectarian  grounds.  Mr.  Reverdy  Johnson  took  occasion 
to  deliver  an  eloquent  and  apparently  successful  warniug 
against  an  intolerance  which  violates  the  fundamental 

O  m  . 

principles  of  American  society. 

General  Grant’s  unexpected  attack  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  is  said  to  have  revived  his  chance  of 
nomination  for  a  third  time  as  President.  It  is  even 
alleged  that  he  is  seriously  alarmed  by  the  agitation  of  the 
Catholic  priests  against  the  common  school  system,  and 
that  the  elevation  of  Archbishop  M’Closkey  to  the  rank 
of  Cardinal  has  increased  his  uneasiness.  If  the  President 
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is  sincere,  his  sudden  intervention  in  the  controversy  co¬ 
incides  by  a  remarkable  felicity  with  his  political  interest. 
It  is  not  in  this  instance  only  that  he  has  disclosed  his 
sentiments  on  the  eve  of  an  election.  The  official  state¬ 
ment  that  a  threatening  message  had  been  addressed  to 
Spain  was  calculated,  like  the  denunciation  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  to  promote  the  triumph  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  party.  General  Grant  has,  since  the  State 
elections,  expressed  a  probable  opinion  that  the  Republicans 
will  retain  possession  of  power  for  at  least  four  years 
longer.  It  is  true  that  the  Democrats  control  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  the  Senate  is  Republican,  and  the 
party  will  not  improbably  succeed  in  electing  a  President. 
Little  or  nothing  could  bo  lost  by  an  attack  on  the  Roman 
Catholics.  The  Irish  have  been  always  allied  with  the 
Democrats,  and,  although  they  have  in  the  city  of  Hew 
York  lately  split  themselves  for  the  moment  into  two 
factions,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  followers  either  of 
Morrissey  or  Kelly  will  prolong  their  connexion  with 
the  Republicans.  If  there  are  no  Catholic  votes  to  lose, 
there  may  be  Protestant  votes  to  gain.  The  prejudice 
against  a  third  term  may  possibly  yield  to  the  conviction 
that  the  taciturn  General  at  the  head  of  the  Union  has 
become  one  of  the  most  adroit  of  politicians.  As  the 
champion  of  religious  intolerance,  he  may  perhaps  revive  the 
enthusiasm  which  was  formerly  aroused  by  his  military 
exploits.  For  the  present  he  has  no  conspicuous  rival  in 
the  Republican  ranks.  If  the  Pope  attempted  to  understand 
American  politics,  he  would  be  surprised  to  learn  that  his 
harmless  promotion  of  the  Archbishop  of  New  York  had, 
instead  of  being  accepted  as  a  compliment,  furnished  occa¬ 
sion  for  an  attack  on  his  Church. 

The  death  of  a  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
becomes  an  event  of  political  importance  only  in  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  a  vacancy  in  the  higher  office.  Mr.  Wilson’s 
predecessor  retired  from  official  and  public  life  under  a 
cloud,  having  dabbled  in  petty  corruption,  and  having 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  misadventure  by  an 
extraordinary  accumulation  of  false  statements.  Mr. 
Wilson  himself  was  respectable  in  character,  and  his 
success  in  political  life  proves  that  he  had  at  some  time 
possessed  a  considerable  amount  of  vigour  and  ability. 
While  he  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  Republican 
party,  he  could  scarcely  be  considered  one  of  its  leaders ; 
and  he  had  attained  his  high  official  rank  in  compliment  to 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  rather  than  in  recognition  of 
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his  own  qualities.  If  he  had  accidentally  succeeded  to  the 
Presidency  he  would  probably,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  his  political  associates,  have  continued  the 
system  of  government  by  patronage,  and  he  would  have 
exerted  his  influence  against  the  introduction  of  a  rational 
tariff.  From  the  Western  heresy  of  unlimited  paper  money 
Mr.  Wilson  was,  as  a  New  Englander,  secure.  His  ac¬ 
knowledged  mediocrity  would  have  disarmed  personal 
jealousy.  The  custom  of  electing  obscure  partisans  to  the 
dignified  sinecure  of  the  Vice-Presidency  would  long  since 
have  been  abandoned  if  the  people  of  the  United  States 
had  required  personal  distinction  as  a  qualification  for  the 
Presidency.  The  Vice-Presidents  who  have  succeeded  to 
the  highest  post  have,  in  fact,  been  more  than  ordinarily 
ambitious  and  restless ;  but  there  was  no  danger  that  Mr. 
Wilson  would  emulate  the  activity  of  Tyler  or  Andrew 
Johnson.  His  opinions  were  formed  during  the  contest 
against  slavery,  and  they  were  confirmed  by  the  War  of 
Secession.  It  was  perhaps  not  without  satisfaction  that 
he  witnessed  the  political  collapse  of  General  Butler,  who 
had,  both  in  Massachusetts  and  at  Washington,  been  more 
conspicuous  than  himself. 

In  a  recent  speech  the  President  expresses  his  belief  that 
the  system  of  paper  money  is  definitively  condemned  by  the 
result  of  the  recent  elections.  He  is  himself  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  seriously  studied  the  question  of  the 
currency,  and  of  having  recommended  an  early  return  to 
specie  payments,  before  the  Republican  party  in  general 
had  made  up  its  mind  to  a  sound  and  honest  policy.  It  is 
not  likely  that  any  general  project  of  inflation  will  be  de¬ 
liberately  adopted ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  only 
two  years  ago  Mr.  Boutwell,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
President,  deliberately  expanded  or  depreciated  the  cur¬ 
rency  in  defiance  of  law  as  well  as  of  economical  principle. 
Much  is  gained  by  a  declaration  against  further  tampering 
with  the  currency  ;  but  the  actual  return  to  cash  pay¬ 
ments  will  requiro  the  exertion  both  of  financial  ability  and 
of  moral  courage.  For  this  reason  the  re-election  of 


General  Grant  might  perhaps  be  a  public  benefit.  Sound 
views  on  questions  which  must  be  subjects  of  legislation 
matter  more  to  the  country  than  electioneering  professions 
of  national  ambition  or  of  religious  intolerance.  As  soon 
as  the  immediate  object  was  attained  the  Government  once 
more  I’elapsed  into  passive  observation  of  the  insurrection  in 
Cuba  ;  nor  probably  had  the  President  at  any  time  dreamed 
of  the  unprovoked  quarrel  which  he  threatened  through  Mr. 
Cushing  to  fasten  upon  Spain.  The  later  official  explana¬ 
tions  and  apologies  indicate  a  change,  not  of  purpose,  but 
of  circumstances.  Until  the  commencement  of  the  Presi¬ 
dential  canvass  in  next  year,  there  will  be  no  need  for 
further  warlike  demonstrations.  The  Catholics  also  have 
little  to  fear  from  General  Grant,  except  that  they  may 
perhaps  be  exposed  to  popular  suspicion  and  jealousy. 
They  have  at  present  no  share  in  the  school  funds,  and 
they  have  therefore  nothing  to  lose.  Those  who  manage 
Church  policy  might,  if  they  were  capable  of  learning,  find 
a  useful  lesson  in  General  Grant’s  calculated  declaration 
of  hostility.  It  appears  that  in  the  United  States,  as  in 
England  and  in  many  Continental  countries,  the  easiest 
mode  of  pleasing  the  majority  is  to  denounce  the  Pope  and 
his  works.  It  might  be  inferred  that  judicious  ecclesiastics 
would  avoid  unnecessary  collision  with  popular  prejudice; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  persuade  Pius  IX.  that  he  has  lost 
influence  wherever  he  has  advanced  unaccustomed  claims. 
Even  the  appointment  of  an  American  Cardinal,  instead  of 
gratifying  national  vanity,  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  form 
of  Papal  aggression. 


LORD  ST.  LEONARDS’S  WILL. 

ANOTHER  illustration  has  been  given  of  an  old  pro¬ 
verb.  The  first  real-property  lawyer  of  his  time  made 
his  own  will,  and  placed  it  in  his  own  box,  with  the  result 
which  has  been  this  week  exhibited  in  the  Probate  Court. 
If  he  had  employed  a  solicitor,  a  draft  of  the  will  would 
have  been  extant,  and  although  the  deposit  of  wills  in  the 
Registry  of  the  Court  is  a  modern  invention,  it  was  always 
possible  to  execute  a  will  in  duplicate,  and  place  one  part 
at  a  bank,  while  retaining  the  other  in  one’s  own  custody. 
It  may  be  added  that,  if  au  ordinary  client  consulted  a 
solicitor  on  the  preparation  of  an  eighth  codicil,  he  would 
probably  be  advised  to  embody  all  his  testamentary  dis¬ 
positions  in  a  new  will.  “  If,”  says  Lord  St.  Leonards  in 
his  Handy  Booh,  “  I  were  a  devisee  of  a  living  testator,  I 
“  should  like  to  know  that  the  will  was  in  the  new 
“  depository.  The  expense  and  difficulty  occasioned  by 
“  the  deposit  would  deter  many  men  from  capriciously 
“  altering  their  donations.”  He  appears  to  have  over¬ 
estimated  the  expense  and  difficulty  thus  incurred.  His  own 
will  was  dated  13th  January,  1870,  and  the  last  of  the 
series  of  codicils  was  dated  20th  August,  1873,  and  without 
suggesting  that  his  dispositions  were  capricious,  it  may  be 
said  that  they  were  inconveniently  numerous.  Like  other 
teachers  of  mankind,  he  might  have  warned  his  hearers  to 
be  guided  by  what  he  said,  and  not  by  what  he  did.  “  I 
“  am  unwilling,”  he  says  to  the  imaginary  recipient  of  his 
letters,  “  to  give  you  any  instructions  for  making  your  will 
“  without  the  assistance  of  your  professional  adviser.”  A 
testator  who  consulted  a  lawyer  every  time  he  made  a  will 
or  codicil  would  be  unlikely  to  execute  nine  testamen¬ 
tary  instruments  within  four  years. 

It  being  necessary  to  prove  the  contents  of  the  will  from 
memory,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  better  wit¬ 
ness  than  Miss  SuGDEN.  The  purchase  of  the  Kingsdown 
estate  by  the  testator  was  completed  in  December  1869, 
and  next  month  he  made  the  will  which  has  disappeared. 
He  wrote  the  whole  of  the  will  himself,  read  it  slowly  to 
his  daughter,  and  then  executed  it  in  the  presence  of  two 
of  his  servants.  He  had  made  no  secret  of  his  intention  to 
give  the  Kingsdown  estate  to  his  second  son,  and  when  he 
became  alienated  from  his  grandson,  he  avowed  his  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  Mr.  Frank  Sugden  the  head  of  the 
family.  The  testator,  said  the  witness,  was  much  averse 
to  his  grandson’s  marrying,  not  only  because  of  his 
youth,  but  also  on  account  of  the  trouble  which  the  neoes- 
sary  settlements  would  involve.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
one  of  these  objections  to  marriage  was  temporary,  but  the 
other  permanent.  It  has  been  said  that,  if  law  will  not 
adapt  itself  to  society,  society  must  adapt  itself  to  law,  and 
Lord  St.  Leonards  evidently  considered  a  marriage  settle¬ 
ment  more  important  than  marriage  itself.  In  one  of 
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those  passages  which  he  supposed  suitable  for  popular 
reading  he  combats  the  objection  which  has  been  made 
to  the  “  complicated  and  expensive  machinery  ”  of  a  settle¬ 
ment.  He  asks  who  ever  complained  of  the  complex 
movements  in  a  well-finished  watch,  and  he  evidently 
thought  the  parallel  complete  and  satisfactory.  The 
grandson  might  have  retorted  that  a  watch  would  cost  less 
money  than  ,a  settlement,  and  might  be  bought  at  a 
minute’s  notice  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn.  If  this  great  master  of  English  law  did  not 
think  it  the  perfection  of  reason,  that  was  perhaps  because 
he  knew  that  it  had  been  partly  made  or  marred  by  certain 
decisions  of  Lord  Brougham.  But  we  may  assume  that 
this  comparison  of  a  marriage  settlement  to  a  watch  was 
satisfactory  to  his  own  mind.  “We  admire  the  connexion 
“  of  its  parts  depending  on  each  other,  and  all  necessary 
“  to  form  the  combination  which  produces  the  desired 
“  results.”  The  question  whether  conveyancing  as  practised 
in  England  is  a  good  in  itself  or  a  necessary  evil  never  pre¬ 
sented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Lord  St.  Leonards.  “  Why,” 
he  asks,  “  should  we  complain  of  a  well-digested  settle- 
“  ment  ?  ”  We  may  at  least  admit  that  the  troubles  of 
owning  property  in  England  are  less  than  those  of 
owning  none.  But  it  is  a  new  and  strange  version 
of  noblesse  oblige  to  hear  that  the  young  heir  to 
a  peerage  must  not  marry  because  the  indispensable 
settlements  would  be  troublesome.  “  Settlements,” 
says  the  Handy  Booh ,  “  are  the  result  of  the  im- 
“  provements  of  centuries  ;  they  meet  the  wishes  and 
“  wants  of  mankind,  and  are  open  to  no  sensible  inconveni- 
“  ence.”  A  carefully  drawn  will  might  with  equal  justice 
be  compared  to  a  well-finished  watch,  and  it  might  be 
added  that  both  are  liable  to  be  lost.  This  eminent  con¬ 
veyancer  doubted  whether  to  admire  more  Bines  and 
Recoveries  or  the  Statute  which  abolished  them.  On  inspec¬ 
tion,  he  says,  we  shall  find  how  great  a  debt  we  owe  to 
our  legal  ancestors  for  the  very  forms  of  which  we  com¬ 
plained.  They  were  invented  to  obviate  the  injustice  of 
prior  laws,  and  have  led  to  the  system  under  which  we 
have  flourished.  Whether  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
was  attained  by  or  in  spite  of  its  system  of  property  law 
was  a  question  not  considered  by  Lord  St.  Leonards.  But 
as  he  was  fond  of  mechanical  illustrations,  he  might  have 
compared  that  law  as  he  knew  it  in  his  own  professional 
life  to  an  ingenious  lock  of  which  the  key  had  been  mislaid, 
and  therefore  it  was  necessary  to  pick  it. 

The  clear  evidence  of  Miss  Sugden  removed  much  of  the 
difficulty  of  this  case.  She  was  present  at  the  execution 
of  all  the  codicils  ;  on  each  occasion  she  saw  the  will,  and 
she  read  it  twice  or  thrice.  When  the  last  codicil  was 
made,  the  testator  locked  up  the  will  with  the  codicils  in 
his  will-box  and  said,  “  I  have  done  the  last  earthly  thing  I 
“  wish.”  The  box  was  placed  in  its  usual  position  on  the 
floor  of  the  room  in  which  the  testator  sat  and  wrote.  On 
his  illness  Miss  Sugden  took  charge  of  the  box,  and  retained 
it  until  her  father  was  able  to  leave  his  room.  It  was  then 
replaced  by  her  in  its  old  position,  and  remained  there 
until  March  or  April  1874,  when  her  father  being  again 
confined  to  his  room  by  illness,  she  again  took  charge 
of  it,  and  retained  its  custody  until  the  testator’s  death  in 
January  last.  The  box  was  opened  after  the  funeral 
by  Mr.  Trollope,  solicitor,  and  when  he  announced 
that  the  will  was  not  in  it,  Miss  Sugden  wrote  out,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Mr.  Trollope,  and  without  referring  to  any 
document,  the  provisions  of  the  will  as  she  remembered 
them.  Her  father  often  declared  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  man  so  to  arrange  his  affairs  that  there  should  be  no 
possibility  of  dispute  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  property 
after  his  death,  and  in  his  last  illness  he  frequently  expressed 
satisfaction  at  having  so  settled  his  own  affairs.  The 
cross-examination  of  the  witness  only  confirmed  her  evi¬ 
dence.  She  had  “several  ideas”  on  the  subject  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  will,  but  she  had  been  told,  she  said, 
to  adhere  to  facts.  Other  witnesses  deposed  to  hearing 
declarations  by  the  testator  of  his  intention  to  give,  or  of 
his  having  given,  the  Kingsdown  estate  to  his  son  the  Rev. 
Frank  Sugden,  and  of  his  having  suitably  provided  for  his 
unmarried  daughter.  Mr.  Frank  Sugden  stated  that  after 
his  father’s  death  he  found  in  an  inner  drawer  of  an  escritoire 
used  by  the  deceased  a  duplicate  key  of  the  will-box,  and 
there  were  five  keys  in  the  house  with  which  the  escritoire 
could  be  opened.  Some  editor  of  the  Handy  Booh  may 
perhaps  venture  to  add  to  it  a  suggestion  that,  if  you  do 
keep  your  own  will,  you  should  endeavour  to  make  it 
more  safe  than  the  tea  or  sugar  of  an  occupant  of  furnished 


lodgings.  Mr.  Sudgen  has  had  many  offers  from  Spiritual¬ 
ists  to  furnish  tidings  of  the  missing  will,  but  he  has  not 
availed  himself  of  their  assistance.  We  assume,  however, 
that  the  reward  of  500Z.  is  as  much  open  to  be  earned  by  a 
“  medium  ”  as  by  anybody  else.  The  rule  of  law  is  that, 
if  a  will,  traced  to  the  possession  of  the  deceased,  and  last 
seen  there,  is  not  forthcoming  at  his  death,  it  is  presumed  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  himself,  and  that  presumption 
must  have  effect  unless  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  repel 
it.  But  this  pi’esumption,  which  is  raised  by  facts,  may 
be  rebutted  by  other  facts  which  raise  a  higher  degree 
of  probability  to  the  contrary.  The  onus  of  proof  of  such 
facts  is  on  the  party  propounding  the  will.  The  argument 
of  counsel  against  the  will  aimed  at  showing  that  this 
onus  had  not  been  sustained,  and  probably  this  argument 
assisted  the  Court  to  an  immediate  decision  on  the  case.  It 
is  a  great  help  to  a  judge  to  find  that  an  able  and  expe¬ 
rienced  advocate  has  little  to  say  in  support  of  his  client’s 
case.  “  A  most  reasonable  theory  ”  propounded  by  de¬ 
fendant’s  counsel  is,  that  the  deceased  on  looking  over  his 
will,  seeing  the  state  in  which  he  had  left  it  by  obliterations, 
interlineations,  and  the  dispositions  in  the  several  codicils, 
destroyed  it  with  the  intention  of  making  a  new  one,  and 
that  failing  health  and  energy  prevented  him  from  carrying 
the  intention  into  effect.  If  we  accept  this  as  the  most 
reasonable  theory  which  its  authors  could  invent,  we  may 
be  tolerably  satisfied  with  a  decision  adverse  to  their 
clients.  Lord  St.  Leonards  was  not  only  a  great  lawyer 
but  a  man  of  strong  common  sense,  and  it  is  incredible 
that  he  would  have  destroyed  an  old  will  before  he  had 
made  a  new  one. 

There  is,  said  the  Judge,  great  danger  in  adopting 
evidence  derived  from  the  recollection  of  any  witness,  and 
more  especially  when  that  witness  is  an  interested 
party.  But  there  would  also  be  great  danger  if,  when, 
thi’ough  fraud  or  accident,  a  will  could  not  be  produced,  the 
Court  were  to  be  precluded  from  receiving  such  evidence. 
If  these  remarks  and  others  which  followed  appear 
commonplace,  we  must  remember  that  the  case  presented 
no  difficulty  commensurate  with  the  interest  it  has  excited. 
Indeed  the  cause  of  that  interest  has  been,  not  so  much 
facts  as  surmises,  with  which  the  Judge  could  have  nothing 
to  do.  He  regretted  that  he  had  not  the  assistance 
of  a  draft  of  the  will  in  question,  and  we  have 
already  remarked  that  this  was  the  consequence  of  the 
testator  being  his  own  lawyer.  It  seems  that  he  wrote 
out  this  will  from  a  previous  one,  without  making 
anything  that  could  properly  be  called  a  draft.  The 
evidence  of  a  professional  man  would  have  been  more  satis¬ 
factory,  said  the  Judge,  than  that  given  by  a  lady.  But 
this  was  a  mere  conventional  opinion,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  he  really  thought  so.  If  Miss  Sugden 
understood  the  Handy  Booh:,  she  must  be  the  equal  of  many 
lawyers,  and  when  next  the  question  is  mooted  of  admitting 
ladies  to  professions,  we  shall  feel  rather  pressed  by  this 
example  of  capacity.  Ladies  have  been  distinguished  in 
mathematics,  philosophy,  and  medicine,  but  we  do  not  re¬ 
member  an  historical  nor  even  a  living  American  example 
of  a  female  lawyer,  and  those  which  occur  in  fiction  are  not 
flattering,  although  possible,  creations.  It  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  Miss  Sugden  was  able  to  understand 
and  remember  the  limitations  of  the  Kingsdown 
estate,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  testator  gave 
himself  the  trouble  of  writing  out  unnecessarily  verbose 
or  complicated  clauses.  Although  a  settlement  or  will 
drawn  by  a  lawyer  is  not  so  beautiful  as  a  work  of  art  as 
Lord  St.  Leonards  thought,  yet  he  had  done  much  in  his 
long  and  laborious  life  to  improve  the  practice  in  which  he 
delighted,  and  he  was  not  a  lover  of  prolixity  for  its  own 
sake.  To  the  suggestion  that  the  testator  had  destroyed 
the  will  the  Judge  answered  that  he  could  find  no  assign¬ 
able  motive  for  that  proceeding.  He  could  not  think  that 
the  testator  would  destroy  the  instrument,  and  thus 
throw  all  his  affairs  into  confusion,  and  bring  about  that 
litigation  which  he  was  so  anxious  to  avoid.  His  opinion 
was  that  the  testator  died  in  the  belief  that  the  will  was 
in  existence.  It  is  almost  a  disappointment  to  find  that  the 
Judge  has  nothing  more  to  say  than  this,  and  that  critics 
of  his  judgment  can  only  agree  in  it.  It  seems,  too,  that 
the  case  will  hardly  bear  further  litigation. 
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HOW  much  money  would  one  like  to  have  ?  This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  has  rather  a  speculative  than  a  practical  interest 
for  most  of  us  ;  and  we  are  generally  inclined  to  make  the  simple 
reply,  “As  much  as  we  can  get”;  to  which  may  or  may  not  be 
added  the  qualification,  “  without  stealing.”  We  may  leave  it  to 
moralists  to  point  out  the  folly  of  over-anxiety  for  money,  or  to 
prove  that  all  wealth  is  but  a  burden  for  the  nobler  spirit.  We 
will  be  content  to  admit  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  most  people 
would  rather  have  a  guinea  than  a  pound,  and  that,  as  far  as  their 
immediate  personal  comfort  is  concerned,  they  are  generally  right. 
Few  people  have  practically  to  consider  what  is  the  superior  limit 
to  the  desirableness  of  money  ;  and  yet,  if  a  wise  man  were  invited 
to  fix  his  income  with  a  simple  view  to  his  own  personal  comfort, 
he  would  probably  be  content  with  a  place  rather  below  the  highest 
degree  of  the  scale.  Let  us  consider  where  he  ought  to  draw  the 
line.  It  is  plain,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  would  place  himself 
above  the  point  of  actual  suffering.  The  greatest  break  in  the  social 
scale  is  that  at  which  a  man  ceases  to  feel  any  appreciable 
anxiety  as  to  his  personal  independence.  When  the  danger 
of  actual  starvation,  or  of  being  only  saved  from  starvation  by 
the  workhouse,  ceases  to  be  appreciable,  a  man  has  received  the 
greatest  benefit  that  wealth  can  give  him.  Johnson  once  observed, 
after  looking  at  the  house  of  some  very  rich  man,  that  all  this 
wealth  excluded  only  one  evil — poverty.  The  remark  may  not  be 
logically -accurate,  but  it  points  to  a  substantial  truth.  Downright 
want  of  food  or  clothes,  actual  physical  suffering  caused  by  poverty, 
is  an  evil  so  great  that  no  other  service  which  can  be  rendered  bv 
wealth  is  equal  to  that  of  removing  it.  If  a  man  has  sufficient 
means  to  secure  the  full  development  of  his  mental  and  bodily 
faculties,  and  to  enjoy  their  exercise  without  anxiety  as  to  the 
future,  he  has,  we  may  say,  reached  dry  land,  and  it  is  compara¬ 
tively  a  matter  of  little  importance  how  far  he  may  afterwards 
climb  above  the  level  of  the  floods.  Indeed  this  is  to  estimate  his 
requirements  too  highly.  A  complete  development  would  seem  to 
imply  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  receive  the  most  thorough  edu¬ 
cation  obtainable  at  the  period.  The  worst  evil  of  poverty  disap¬ 
pears  when  a  man  has  gained  a  firm  footing  on  some  step  of  the 
social  ladder  at  which  physical  privations  are  not  felt  as  a  present  or 
probable  evil.  The  owner,  for  example,  of  a  few  acres,  as  he  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  the  admirers  of  small  landed  estates,  may  be  as  free  as  a 
millionnaire  from  any  doubts  as  to  a  sufficiency  of  food  and 
clothing.  He  cannot  have  any  intellectual  faculties  which  he  may 
possess  developed  to  the  highest  conceivable  pitch,  but  he  has  full 
play  for  his  faculties  in  their  actual  stage  of  development.  A 
skilled  artisan,  a  comfortable  farmer,  or  even  an  ordinary  labourer 
in  a  region  where  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  his  services,  may 
have  all  his  requirements  sufficiently  satisfied,  and  be  in  no  fear 
that  he  will  ever  be  unable  to  satisfy  them.  In  some  distant  mil¬ 
lennium  every  member  of  the  community  may  be  capable  of  the 
highest  intellectual  and  aesthetic  enjoyments.  In  any  period  to 
which  we  can  look  forward,  it  would  be  amply  sufficient  if  the 
lower  classes  were  rich  enough  to  be  out  of  nil  danger  of  physical 
deterioration,  and  civilized  enough  to  prefer  rational  to  brutalizing 
enjoyments.  The  most  positive  evils  of  poverty  would  then  have 
disappeared. 

From  this  point  of  relative  comfort  there  is  a  continuous 
gradation  up  to  the  other  point  at  which  wealth  becomes  a 
burden.  The  difficulty  is  to  fix  this  latter  point.  Evidently  it 
must  come  somewhere.  Every  pound  added  to  one's  income  must 
give,  ceteris  paribus ,  less  pleasure  than  the  preceding  pound  ;  and 
for  the  simple  reason  that  we  naturally  spend  our  income 
on  satisfying  our  most  pressing  wants.  As  one  by  one  we  have 
stopped  up  every  avenue  through  which  discomfort  approaches,  we 
liave  to  tax  our  ingenuity  to  discover  new  modes  of  positive  grati¬ 
fication.  As  the  human  faculties  are  limited,  this  becomes  diffi¬ 
cult,  or  even  impossible,  except  at  the  price  of  making  ourselves 
slaves  to  our  wealth.  Of  course,  if  a  man  chooses  to  muddle  away 
his  fortune  in  almsgiving  or  gambling,  there  is  no  income  of  which 
he  may  not  easily  disburden  himself.  We  are  simply  inquiring- 
how  much  lie  can  judiciously  spend  upon  his  own  comfort.  The 
list  of  physical  pleasures  is  very  soon  exhausted.  A  man  has  but 
one  palate  and  one  pair  of  hands.  Even  if  he  wore  a  new  coat 
every  day,  he  would  soon  find  that  an  old  coat  is  l'ar  more  com¬ 
fortable  ;  and  the  most  skilful  cooks  will  admit  that  dishes  only 
become  very  expensive  by  being  out  of  season  or  by  useless  extra¬ 
vagance.  A  house  of  moderate  size  is  as  comfortable  as  a  palace ; 
and  a  few1  hundreds  a  year  will  provide  the  best  of  dwellings  in  the 
bestof  situations.  Building,  indeed,  is  a  temptation,  because  architects 
have  an  almost  unrivalled  skill  in  getting  rid  of  money  ;  but  building 
houses  for  oneself  very  soon  becomes  building  prisons.  There  are  dis¬ 
advantages  even  in  a  single  country  house  for  a  man  living  in 
town.  It  forces  him  to  spend  part  of  his  summers  in  a  particular 
place,  when  he  might  prefer  travelling ;  it  obliges  him  to  entertain 
friends  of  whom  a  large  percentage  are  certain  to  be  bores  ;  audit 
subjects  him,  unless  he  is  a  very  strong-minded  person  indeed,  to  the 
necessity  of  taking  a  part  in  various  troublesome  local  duties.  Ad¬ 
mitting,  however,  that  a  couple  of  establishments  give  more  plea¬ 
sure  than  trouble,  we  have  still  not  passed  the  bounds  of  a  reasonable 
income.  The  next  question  is,  how  much  a  man  can  spend  upon 
his  pleasures,  and  here  there  is  of  course  a  wide  field  for  expendi¬ 
ture.  Assuming,  however,  that  a  wise  man  would  wish  to  be  re¬ 
spectable,  and  that  he  has  certain  intellectual  tastes,  his  tether  is 
not  a  very  long  one.  A  man  of  literary  or  artistic  culture  may 


wish  to  form  a  library  or  a  picture-gallery.  But  even  here,  so  far 
as  books  are  intended  for  reading  and  pictures  for  being  looked  at, 
the  powers  of  money  are  moderate.  A  library  of  a  few  thousand 
volumes  will  provide  the  greatest  of  literary  gluttons  with  all  the 
books  from  which  he  really  derives  enjoyment ;  and  so  large  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  best  pictures  are  in  public  galleries  that  a  com¬ 
paratively  moderate  collection  will  serve  all  purposes  of  private 
possession.  Of  course,  by  becoming  a  himter  of  rarities,  a 
great  deal  of  money  may  be  spent,  but  that  is  a  pursuit 
which,  however  respectable,  is  generally  most  enjoyable  when  the 
means  are  limited.  When  Charles  Lamb  screwed  up  his  courage 
to  give  a  few  shillings  for  an  old  dramatist,  he  got  more  pleasure 
out  of  his  bargain  than  the  rich  man  who  would  give  as  many 
hundreds.  As  some  people  have  found  rat-killing  as  amusing  as 
tiger-shooting,  so  the  poor  collector  gets  as  much  fun  out  of  his 
pursuits  as  his  rival  with  a  bottomless  purse.  A  really  good 
whist-player  holds  that  very  high  stakes  destroy  the  true  interest 
of  the  game  ;  and  the  various  forms  of  curiosity-hunting,  whether 
the  objects  be  the  old  masters  or  rare  books  or  china  or  autographs 
or  pigeons,  are  about  equally  interesting.  The  more  intellectual  a 
man’s  tastes,  the  more  he  really  cares  for  art  or  study,  the  less  he 
will  be  interested,  speaking  generally,  in  these  subsidiary  amuse¬ 
ments.  Shakspeare  can  be  studied  j  ust  as  well  in  the  facsimile  of  the 
first  folio  as  in  the  original ;  and  all  that  the  rich  man  gains  in  this 
sense  is  that  he  has  not  to  make  so  many  visits  to  the  British 
Museum.  When  a  man  has  as  good  a  house  as  he  cares  to  in¬ 
habit,  as  good  wines  and  meats  and  cigars  as  he  cares  to  consume, 
as  many  books  as  he  can  read  and  as  many  pictures  as  he  can 
enjoy,  as  much  hunting  or  fishing  or  travelling  as  he  can  find 
time  for,  and  can  see  his  friends  as  often  and  in  as  much 
comfort  as  he  chooses,  he  will  begin  to  find  it  rather 
troublesome  to  invent  new  gratifications.  We  assume  that  such  a 
man  is  able  to  provide  sufficiently  for  his  family.  Most  people  are 
philosophical  in  regard  to  their  children,  and  can  see  very  dis¬ 
tinctly  that  it  is  a  doubtful  advantage  to  a  young  man  to  be  bom 
without  the  need  of  exerting  himself.  After  all  that  can  be  said, 
it  is  plain  when  we  are  talking  of  our  neighbours  that  the 
greatest  of  all  securities  for  happiness,  after  the  possession  of  a  good 
constitution,  is  to  have  an  absorbing  pursuit.  Any  profession 
which  rewards  a  man  for  exerting  his  faculties  to  the  utmost  is 
in  the  long  run  a  source  of  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life.  Whether 
a  man  is  the  best  jockey,  or  the  best  lawyer,  or  the  greatest  writer 
in  England,  he  has  for  the  time  an  inestimable  security  against  the 
possibility  of  being  bored.  Though  we  should  all  like  to  grow 
rich,  few  people  would  maintain  that  a  man  born  to  a  fortune  is 
on  the  average  happier  than  a  man  who  has  a  fortune  to  make, 
and  is  capable  of  making  it.  The  fact  is  clear  enough  to  make 
any  reasonable  man  contented  who  can  start  his  children  with  a 
sufficient  provision  against  poverty,  though  he  may  not  be  able  to 
leave  them  large  fortunes. 

The  question  then  is,  for  how  much  money  these  advantages 
may  be  obtained.  The  answer  of  course  varies,  and  probably  the 
figure  suggested  would  become  a  little  higher  every  year.  One 
suggestion  lias  been  made,  that  the  happiest  of  all  conditions  is 
to  have  ten  thousand  a  year  and  to  be  supposed  to  have  five. 
We  fully  agree  that  it  is  possible  to  be  happy  upon  ten  thousand  a 
year  ;  and  indeed  we  are  iuclined  to  hope  that  many  people  get  all 
the  essentials  of  life  upon  less.  It  is  a  plausible  doctrine,  too, 
that  it  is  desirable  that  your  income  should  be  under-estimated.  It  is 
of  course  pleasant  to  get  credit  for  liberality  when  you  do  not  de¬ 
serve  it,  and  to  feel  that  you  are  escaping  demands  which  would  be 
made  if  the  truth  were  known.  The  general  desire  of  human 
beings  to  be  regarded  as  richer  than  they  are  seems  to  prove,  how¬ 
ever,  that  most  people  dread  the  shame  of  poverty  more  than  the 
accusation  of  meanness.  If  we  ask  what  people  actually  desire, 
we  must  assume  that  one  of  the  main  pleasures  of  life  is  that  of 
making  a  display  of  wealth.  If  we  ask  what  they  ought  to  desire 
as  rational  beings,  we  must  say  that  a  man  should  wish  to  be 
known  for  what  he  is.  In  fact,  the  pleasantest  society  is  often  to  be 
found  in  small  circles,  where  concealment  is  practically  impossible, 
and  where  people  have  therefore  tacitly  agreed  to  a  scale  of  ex¬ 
penditure  in  proportion  to  their  means.  The  true  answer  to  the 
question  would  therefore  be  leund  by  inquiring  what  is  the 
average  income  by  which  a  man  can  command  without  trouble  that 
social  position  for  which  he  is  best  qualified  by  his  tastes.  If 
he  has  about  twice  that  amount,  and  uses  it  to  gratify  any  special 
tastes,  instead  of  seeking  for  admission  to  a  different  sphere,  he  will 
probably  be  about  as  comfortable  as  money  can  make  him. 


PARENZO. 

PARENZO,  the  ancient  colony  of  Parentium,  is  likely  to  be, 
for  many  travellers  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia,  their  first  point  of 
stoppage  after  leaving  Trieste.  The  short  voyage  is  a  lovely  one. 
Looking  back,  there  is  Trieste  on  her  hill-side,  with  her  suburbs  and 
detached  houses  spreading  far  away  in  both  directions,  and  backed 
by  the  vast  semicircle  of  the  Julian  Alps,  with  the  snowy  peaks  of 
their  higher  summits  soaring  above  all.  The  first  part  of  the 
Istrian  shore  has  a  strikingly  rich  and  picturesque  look,  which  is 
lost  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  The  small  Istrian 
towns,  each  one  of  which  has  its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
jut  out  each  one  on  its  peninsula,  and  in  this  part  of  the  voyage 
the  spaces  between  them  are  not  lacking  in  signs  of  human  dwell¬ 
ing  and  cultivation.  Capo  dTstria,  once  Justinopolis,  lies  in  its 
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gulf  to  the  left.  Forwards,  Pirano  stands  oil  its  headland,  its 
duomo  rising  above  the  water  on  arcades  built  up  to  save  it  from 
the  further  effects  of  the  stripping  process  which  is  so  clearly 
seen  along  the  coast.  The  castle,  with  its  many  towers  capped  with 
their  Scala  battlements,  rises  amidst  town  and  church,  with  a 
picturesqueness  not  common  in  Italian  buildings.  The  church,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  as  far  from  picturesque  as  most  Italian  churches 
are  without,  and  the  detached  campanile  is  simply  a  miniature  of 
the  great  tower  of  Venice.  But  neither  Capo  d’lstria  nor  Pirano 
is  so  likely  to  cause  the  traveller  bound  for  Dalmatia  to  halt  as 
the  other  aud  more  famous  peninsular  town  of  Parenzo.  Long 
before  Parenzo  is  reached,  the  Istrian  shore  has  lost  its  beauty, 
though  the  Istrian  hills,  now  and  then  capped  by  a  hill-side 
town,  and  the  higher  mountains  beyond  them,  tell  us  something 
of  the  character  of  the  inland  scenery.  At  last  the  Paren- 
tine  headland  is  reached ;  the  temples  which  crowned  it  are 
no  longer  to  be  seen,  but  the  campanile  of  the  famous 
duomo,  with  its  Veronese  spire,  and  one  or  two  smaller  towers, 
have  taken  their  place  as  the  prominent  objects  of  the  little 
city.  On  the  side  which  would  otherwise  be  open  to  the 
Hadriatic,  the  isle  of  St.  Nicolas  shuts  in  the  haven  guarded  by  a 
round  Venetian  tower.  The  other  side  of  the  peninsula  is  washed 
by  the  mouth — here  we  must  not  say  the  estuary — of  a  stream 
yellow  as  Tiber,  which  comes  rushing  down  by  a  small  waterfall 
from  the  high  ground  where  the  Parentine  peninsula  joins  the 
mainland.  On  this  peninsula  stood  the  older  municipium  of  Pa- 
rentium  and  the  colony,  some  say  the  Julian  Colony  of  Augustus, 
others  the  Ulpian  Colony  of  Trajan.  The  zeal  of  Dr.  Handler,  the 
great  master  of  Istrian  antiquities,  made  out  the  position  of  the  forum, 
patrician  and  plebeian,  the  capitol,  the  theatre,  and  the  temples. 
The  traveller  will  probably  need  a  guide  even  to  the  temples, 
though  one  of  them  keeps  the  greater  part  of  its  stylobate,  and  the 
other  one  has  two  broken  fluted  columns  left.  A  single  inscribed 
stone  in  the  ancient  forum  he  can  hardly  fail  to  see ;  but  the 
truth  is  that  the  Roman  remains  of  Parentium  are  such  as  concern 
only  immediate  local  inquirers  into  Parentine  history.  At  Pola  it 
is  otherwise ;  there  the  Roman  remains  stand  out  as  the  great 
object,  utterly  overshadowing  the  buildings  of  later  times  ;  but  at 
Parenzo  the  main  interest,  as  it  is  not  mediaeval,  so  neither  is  it 
agan  Roman.  As  at  Ravenna,  so  at  Parenzo,  the  real  charm  is  to 
e  found  in  the  traces  which  it  keeps  of  the  great  transitional  ages 
■when  Roman  and  Teuton  stood  side  by  side.  Against  the  many 
objects  of  Ravenna  Parenzo  has  only  to  set  its  one.  It  has  no 
palace,  no  kingly  tomb — though  the  thought  cannot  fail  to  suggest 
itself  that  it  was  from  Istrian  soil  that  the  mighty  stone  was 
brought  which  once  covered  the  resting-place  of  Theodoric.  It 
has  but  a  single  church  of  moment,  but  that  church  is  one  which 
would  hold  no  mean  place  even  among  the  glories  of  Ravenna. 
The  capitol  of  Parentium  has  given  way  to  the  episcopal  precinct, 
and  the  temple  of  the  Capitoline  god  has  given  way  to  the  great 
basilica  of  St.  Maurus,  the  building  which  now  gives  Parenzo  its 
chief  claim  to  the  study  of  those  for  whom  the  days  of  the  struggle 
of  Goth  and  Roman  have  a  special  charm. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  church  of  Parenzo  there  seems  little 
doubt.  It  is  a  basilica  of  the  reign  of  Justinian,  which  has  been 
preserved  with  remarkably  little  change,  and  ■which  will  hardly 
iind,  out  of  Rome  and  Ravenna,  any  building  of  its  own  class  to 
surpass  it.  With  the  buildings  of  Ravenna  it  stands  in  immediate 
connexion,  being  actually  contemporary  with  the  work  both  at 
St.  Vital  and  at  St.  Apollinaris  in  Olasse.  Its  foundation  is  a 
little  later,  as  the  church  of  Parenzo  seems  to  have  been  begun 
after  the  reconquest  of  Italy  and  Istria  by  Belisarius,  while  both 
St.  Vital  and  St.  Apollinaris,  though  finished  under  the  rule  of  the 
Emperor,  were  begun  under  the  rule  of  the  Goth.  There  are 
points  at  Parenzo  which  connect  it  with  both  the  contemporary 
churches  of  Ravenna.  The  pure  basilican  form,  the  shape  of  the 
apse,  hexagonal  without,  though  round  within,  are  common  to 
Parenzo  and  Classis ;  the  capitals  too  have  throughout  the 
Ravenna  stilt  above  them ;  but  of  the  capitals  themselves  many 
take  that  specially  Byzantine  shape  which  at  Ravenna  is  found 
only  in  St.  Vital.  That  the  founder  was  a  Bishop  Euphrasius  is 
shown  by  his  monogram  on  many  of  the  stilts,  by  the  great  mosaic 
of  the  apse,  in  which  he  appears  holding  the  church  in  his  hand 
as  founder,  and  by  the  inscription  on  the  disused  tabernacle, 
which  is  engraved  in  Mr.  Neale’s  book  on  Dalmatia  and  Istria. 
Mr.  Neale  however,  though  he  copied  the  inscription  rightly, 
or  nearly  so,  misunderstood  it  in  the  strangest  fashion,  and 
thereby  led  himself  into  much  needless  puzzledom.  Euphrasius, 
according  to  Dr.  Handler,  having  been  before  a  decurion  of  the 
town,  became  the  lirst  bishop  in  524,  when  the  Istrian  bishoprics 
were  founded  under  Theodoric.  The  church  would  seem  to  have 
been  built  between  535  and  543.  The  inscription  runs  thus: — 

Faraul[us]  .  D[eji  .  Eufrasius  .  Aniis[tes]  .  temporib[us]  .  sui.s .  ag[ens] 
an[num]  .  xi  .  hunc  .  loe[um]  .  a  .  tbnd:imen[tis]  .  l)[e]o  .  jubant[e]_. 
s[an]c[t]e  .  sec[c]l[esia]  Catholec[e]  .  cond[idit]. 

The  church  was  therefore  begun  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  epis¬ 
copate  of  Euphrasius — that  is,  in  535.  Dr.  Handler  prints,  un¬ 
luckily  only  in  an  Italian  translation,  a  document  of  543,  the 
sixteenth  year  of  Justinian,  who  appears  with  his  usual  titles,  in 
which  Euphrasius  makes  regulations  for  the  Chapter,  aud  speaks 
of  the  church  as  something  already  in  being.  Mr.  Neale  quotes 
from  Coletti,  the  editor  of  Ughelli’s  Italia  Sacra,  part  of  a  docu¬ 
ment  iu  Latin  whieh  is  obviously  the  same,  bnt  which  is  assigned 
to  796,  the  sixteenth  year  of  Constantine  the  Sixth.  The  diffe¬ 
rence  is  strange ;  but  the  date  of  the  document  does  not 
directly  affect  the  date  of  the  church,  and,  whatever  be  the  date 


of  either,  Mr.  Neale  needlessly  perplexed  himself  with  the  in¬ 
scription.  He  says  that  the  inscription  commemorates  a  certain 
Pope  John,  and  wonders  that  Euphrasius,  who  took  part  in 
what  is  called  the  Aquileian  schism  about  the  Three  Chapters, 
should  record  the  name  of  a  Pope  with  whom  he  was  not  in  com¬ 
munion.  But  this  difficulty  is  got  rid  of  by  the  simple  fact  that 
there  is  nothing  about  any  Pope  John  in  the  inscription.  Mr. 
Neale  strangely  read  the  two  words  DO .  IOBANT . — the  words  are 
carefully  marked  off  by  stops — that  is,  in  the  barbarous  spelling  of 
the  inscription,  DEO  IVVANTE,  into  the  four  words  “  Domino 
Johanne  Beatissimo  Antistite.”  We  therefore  need  not,  in  fixing 
the  date  of  the  church  of  Parenzo,  trouble  ourselves  about  any 
Popes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  work  of  Euphrasius, 
and  that  Euphrasius  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  Rome  about 
the  Three  Chapters.  In  any  case,  the  duomo  of  Parenzo  has  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  any  church  built  while  our  own  fore¬ 
fathers  were  still  worshipping  Woden;  and  we  may  safely  add 
that  it  has  the  further  interest  of  being  built  by  a  prelate  who 
threw  off  all  allegiance  to  the  see  of  Rome. 

The  church  is  indeed  a  noble  one,  and  its  long  arcades  preserve 
to  us  one  of  the  most  speaking  examples  of  the  forms  of  a  great 
basilica.  Every  arch  deserves  careful  study,  because  at  Parenzo 
the  capitals  seem  not  to  have  been  the  spoil  of  earlier  buildings, 
but  to  have  been  made  for  the  church  itself.  Some  still  cleave  to 
the  general  Corinthian  type,  though  without  any  slavish  copying 
of  classical  models.  Animal  forms  are  freely  introduced ;  bulls, 
eagles,  swans,  are  made  to  do  duty  as  volutes.  Others  altogether 
forsake  the  earlier  types ;  as  became  a  church  built  in  the 
dominions  of  Justinian  while  St.  Sophia  was  actually  rising,  some 
have  adopted  the  square  Byzantine  form  enwreathed  with  its 
basket-work  of  foliage.  But  all,  whatever  may  be  their  form  in  other 
ways,  carry  the  Ravenna  stilt,  marked,  in  some  cases  at  least,  with 
the  monogram  of  the  founder  Euphrasius.  Happily  the  love  of  red 
rags  which  is  so  rampant  on  either  side  of  Parenzo,  at  Trieste  and 
at  Zara,  seems  not  to  have  spread  to  Parenzo  itself,  and  the  whole 
of  this  noble  series  of  capitals  may  be  studied  with  ease.  The 
upper  part,  including  the  arches,  has  been  more  or  less  Jesuited 
within  and  without,  but  enough  remains  to  make  out  the  original 
arrangements.  The  soffits  on  the  north  side  are  ornamented  like 
those  in  the  basilica  of  Theodoric,  a  style  of  ornament  identical 
with  that  of  so  many  Roman  roofs ;  above  was  a  simple  round- 
headed  clerestory,  and  outside  the  same  slight  beginnings  of 
ornamental  arcades  which  are  to  be  seen  at  St.  Apollinaris 
in  Classe.  The  apse,  with  its  happily  untouched  windows  and 
its  grand  mosaic,  also  carries  us  across  to  Ravenna.  Besides 
the  founder  Euphrasius,  there  are  the  Archdeacon  Claudius 
and  his  son,  a  younger  Euphrasius,  besides  St.  Maurus  the 
patron  and  other  saintly  personages.  Below  is  a  rich  orna¬ 
ment,  but  which  surely  must  be  of  somewhat  later  date,  formed 
largely  of  the  actual  shells  of  mother-of-pearl.  The  Bishop’s 
throne  is  in  its  place ;  and,  as  at  Ravenna  and  in  the  great  Roman 
basilicas,  mass  is  celebrated  by  the  priest  standing  behind  the  altar 
with  his  face  westward.  Such  was  doubtless  the  usage  of  the 
days  of  Euphrasius,  and  in  such  an  old-world  place  as  Parenzo  it 
still  goes  on. 

But  if,  in  this  matter,  Parenzo  clings  to  a  very  ancient  use,  we 
may  doubt  whether,  at  Parenzo  or  anywhere  else,  the  men  who 
made  these1  great  apses  and  covered  them  with  these  splendid 
mosaics  designed  them  to  be,  as  they  so  often  are,  half  hidden  by 
the  baldacchini  which  cover  the  high  altar.  Even  in  St.  Ambrose 
at  Milan,  where  the  apse  is  so  high  above  the  altar  and  where  apse 
and  baldacchino  are  of  the  same  date,  we  feel  that  the  view  of  the  east 
end  is  in  some  measure  interfered  with.  Much  more  is  this  the  case 
at  Parenzo,  where  the  apse  is  lower  and  the  baldacchino  more  lofty. 
But  the  Parenzo  baldacchino,  dating  from  1277,  is  a  noble  work  of 
its  kind,  and  it  is  wonderful  how  little  change  the  course  of 
seven  hundred  years  has  made  in  some  of  its  details  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  great  arcades.  The  pointed  arch  is  used,  and  the 
Ravenna  stilt  is  absent,  but  the  capitals,  with  their  animal  volutes, 
are  almost  the  same  as  some  of  those  of  Euphrasius.  Between  the 
date  of  Euphrasius  and  the  date  of  the  baldacchino  we  hear  of 
more  than  one  consecration,  one  of  which,  in  961,  is  said  to  have 
followed  a  destroying  Slavonic  inroad ;  but  it  is  clear  that  any 
works  done  then  must  have  been  works  of  mere  repair,  not  of  re¬ 
building.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  columns  and  their  capitals 
are  the  work  of  Euphrasius,  and  by  diligently  peeping  round  among 
the  mass  of  buildings  by  which  the  church  is  encumbered,  the 
original  design  may  be  seen  outside. 

But  the  church  of  Parenzo  is  not  merely  a  basilica ;  it  has  all 
the  further  accompaniments  of  an  Italian  episcopal  church.  West 
of  the  church  stands  the  atrium,  with  the  windows  of  the  west 
front  aud  the  remains  of  mosaic  enrichment  rising  above  it.  An 
arcade  of  three  on  each  side  surrounds  the  court,  a  court  certainly 
iar  smaller  than  that  of  St.  Ambrose.  Two  columns  with  Byzan¬ 
tine  capitals  stand  on  each  side ;  the  rest  are  ancient,  but 
those  of  the  west  side  are  a  repair  of  the  present  King,  or  by 
whatever  title  it  is  that  the  King  of  Dalmatia  and  Lord  of 
Trieste  reigns  in  the  intermediate  laud  of  Istria.  To  the  west  of 
the  atrium  is  the  roofless  baptistery,  to  the  west  of  that  the  not 
remarkable  campanile.  We  have  thus  reached  the  extreme  west  of 
this  great  pile  of  building,  which,  after  all — such  is  the  difference 
of  scale  between  Southern  and  Northern  chqrches — reaches  only 
the  measure  of  one  of  our  smallest  minsters  or  greatest  parish 
churches.  The  basilica  of  Parenzo  and  all  its  accompaniments, 
measures,  according  to  Mr.  Neale's  plan,  only  about  240  feet 
in  length.  But,  if  we  have  traced  out  those  accompaniments 
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towards  the  west,  we  have  not  yet  done  with  those  towards  the 
east.  A  modern  quasi-transept  has  been  thrown  out  on  each  side, 
of  which  the  northern  one  strangely  forms  the  usual  choir,  much 
as  in  St.  Peter’s  at  Rome.  These  additions  have  columns  with 
Byzantine  capitals,  like  those  in  the  atrium,  copied  from  the  old 
ones.  But  beyond  this  choir,  and  connected  with  the  original 
church,  is  a  low  vaulted  building  of  the  plainest  round-arched 
work,  called,  as  usual,  the  “  old  church,”  the  “  pagan  temple,”  and 
what  not,  which  leads  again  into  two  elliptical  chapels,  the 
furthest  having  an  eastern  apse.  Now  these  chapels  have  a  mosaic 
pavement,  and  it  is  most  remarkable  that,  below  the  pavement  ot  the 
church,  is  a  pavement  some  feet  lower,  which  evidently  belongs  to 
some  earlier  building,  and  which  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  pavement 
of  these  chapels.  It  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  we  have  here 
some  remains  of  a  building,  perhaps  a  church,  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Euphrasius.  Between  Constantine  and  Justinian  there  was  time 
enough  for  a  church  to  be  built  at  Parentium  and  for  Euphrasius 
to  think  it  needful  to  rebuild  it.  Lastly,  among  the  canonical 
buildings  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  is  one,  said  to  have  been 
a  tithe  barn,  with  a  grand  range  of  Romanesque  coupled  windows, 
bearing  date  1250.  They  remind  us  somewhat  of  the  so-called 
John  of  Gaunt’s  stables,  the  real  St.  Mary’s  Guild,  at  Lincoln. 
In  short,  so  long  as  any  traces  are  left  of  the  style  once  common  to 
all  Western  Europe,  England  and  Italy  are  ever  reminding  us  of 
one  another. 

Such  is  the  church  of  Parenzo,  and  at  Parenzo  the  church  is  the 
main  thing.  As  we  pass  away,  and  catch  the  last  traces  of  the 
church  of  Euphrasius  rising  above  the  little  peninsular  city,  our 
thoughts  cross  to  the  other  side  of  the  Hadriatic,  and  it  seems  as 
if  the  men  who  came  to  fetch  the  great  stone  from  Istria  to 
Ravenna  had  left  one  of  the  noblest  basilicas  of  their  own  city 
behind  them  on  the  Istrian  shore. 


LEARNING  BY  HEART. 

IT  is  said  that  the  practice  of  making  their  scholars  leam  by 
heart  is  now  almost  abandoned  in  our  grammar  schools.  It  is 
no  longer  part  of  the  work  of  the  lower  and  middle  forms  to  repeat 
pieces  from  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Virgil  and  Ovid.  The  upper 
boys  are  not  now  required  to  bring  up  at  the  yearly  examination  lines 
from  Horace  and  Sophocles,  Catullus  and  Pindar,  or  encouraged 
to  select  striking  passages  from  Livy  and  Thucydides,  and  commit 
them  to  memory.  Five-and-twenty  years  ago  the  best  lads  coming 
up  to  Oxford  from  the  best  public  schools  could  say  by  heart  the 
greater  part  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  hundreds  of  lines  of  Virgil, 
Catullus,  Ovid,  Homer,  Pindar,  and  Sophocles,  and  many  choice 
morsels  from  other  classical  authors.  They  not  only  knew  what 
great  characters  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  drew,  and  what 
great  deeds  they  recorded,  but  they  could  repeat  the  actual  words 
of  some  of  the  most  celebrated  passages.  Now  it  is  said  to  be  a 
rare  thing  to  find  a  freshman  who  can  say  by  heart  fifty  consecu¬ 
tive  lines  of  Milton  or  Homer,  or  even  of  Horace.  Explanation 
and  illustration,  talk  about  the  text — or  “  literary  estimates,”  as  it 
is  the  fashion  to  call  them — have  taken  the  place  of  the  old  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  actual  text  of  the  authors.  The  sixth  form  boy, 
though  he  cannot  repeat  what  Homer  and  Milton  have  said, 
can  almost  repeat  what  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Morlev  say  they 
have  said.  The  latest  comments  on  the  text  of  a  renowned  author 
receive  now  the  reverence  which  was  formerly  reserved  for  the 
text  itself.  The  scholar  and  his  teacher  agree  that  committing  to 
memory  the  words  of  authors  is  a  slavish  practice,  which,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  necessity  for  it  in  the  dark  ages  of  grammar- 
schools,  when  books  were  few  and  ushers  ignorant,  must  now  give 
place  to  more  free  and  less  mechanical  methods. 

If  this  is  really  the  case,  a  greater  mistake  has  not  been  made  in 
English  schools  since  the  revival  of  learning.  The  basis  of  all 
sound  knowledge  and  of  all  true  appreciation  of  the  literature  of 
any  language  is  a  careful,  reverent,  pondering  study  of  the  text  of 
the  best  authors  who  have  written  in  it.  And  in  the  process  of 
such  a  study  learning  by  heart  is  a  most  important,  it  might  almost 
be  said  an  indispensable,  element.  No  means,  for  example,  are  so 
effective  for  helping  the  young  scholar  over  the  formidable  diili- 
culties  which  he  must  encounter  when  he  first  breaks  ground  in  a 
literary  language.  No  other  process  gives  him  so  easily  or  so 
quickly  a  vocabulary ;  none  gives  him  so  speedy  or  so  sure  a  mastery 
of  genders  and  quantities,  of  the  combinations  of  case,  of  exceptional 
inflections,  of  the  right  order  and  relations  of  words  in  a  sentence,  and 
of  the  other  rudimentary  idioms  of  construction.  Again,  the  student 
of  a  literary  language,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  has  acquired  no 
real  mastery  over  it,  no  real  insight  into  it,  until  he  has  learnt  to 
compose  in  it  to  a  certain  extent.  And  nothing  promotes  the 
acquisition  of  the  art  of  composition  so  much  as  learning  by  heart. 
No  plan,  for  example,  has  ever  been  found  so  successful  for  teach¬ 
ing  boys  and  girls  to  write  Greek  or  Latin,  French  or  German 
prose  as  that  of  causing  them  to  render  a  passage,  translated  into 
English  from  a  standard  author,  back  into  the  language  of  the 
original,  and  then  making  them  learn  the  original  by  heart  and 
compare  it  with  their  own  faulty  attempt.  Or  if,  as  some  modern 
critics  and  essayists  tell  us,  the  appreciation  of  style  is  the  great 
result  to  be  produced  by  a  literary  training,  what  process  is  so  apt 
to  generate  this  faculty  as  that  of  committing  to  memory  famous 
passages  from  the  works  of  great  masters  of  style  ?  A  hundred 
lines  of  Plato  or  Cicero  committed  to  memory  are  worth  more  than 
pages  of  discourse  by  the  acutest  critic  upon  the  style  of  Plato  or 


Cicero.  Not  that  it  is  not  a  useful  thing  for  a  scholar  who  hag 
advanced  to  a  certain  stage  in  his  knowledge  of  the  text  of  an 
author  to  read  essays  or  criticisms  on  his  style.  Such  essays  often 
serve  to  correct  or  strengthen  impressions,  to  direct  attention  to 
matters  previously  overlooked,  and  to  convert  unconscious  into 
conscious  study.  But  all  this  presupposes  a  careful  study  of  the 
text  of  the  author  criticized.  None  of  these  benefits  will  be  derived 
from  an  essay  by  a  reader  who  does  not  know  well  the  author’s 
text ;  not  many  by  one  who  has  not  already  so  far  pondered  over 
that  text  as  to  learn  parts  of  it  by  heart. 

Persons  who  went  to  school  while  it  was  still  the  fashion  to  make 
scholars  learn  by  heart,  and  who  have  thus  acquired  the  power  of 
doing  so  without  much  discomfort,  should  value  and  cherish  the 
faculty  as  they  cherish  their  eyesight  or  their  bodily  activity.  Once 
acquired,  the  power  is,  like  the  power  to  swim,  never  wholly  lost. 
But  it  must  be  exercised  continuously  in  order  that  its  full  benefits 
may  be  enjoyed.  Great  as  is  the  value  of  a  literary  memory  to 
the  young,  essential  as  is  its  proper  cultivation  to  their  literary 
training,  its  exercise  is  yet  more  valuable  and  necessary  to  busy 
men  of  middle  age,  if  they  wish  to  retain  any  hold  upon  the 
culture  of  letters,  and  to  preserve  around  their  minds  an  atmosphere 
of  something  better  than  money-making,  business,  or  society.  The 
very  busiest  among  professional  men  or  traders  must  have  each 
day  some  spare  minutes  in  which  he  has  what  is  commonly 
described  as  “  nothing  to  do  ”  ;  when  he  is  separated  from  his  books 
and  his  papers,  has  nothing  at  hand  to  read,  and  sees  around  him 
nothing  which  particularly  interests  him.  The  half-hour  during 
which  he  lies  awake  at  night,  the  winter  evening  which  he  has 
to  spend  in  a  railway  train,  the  hour  which  is  occupied  every 
morning  in  walking  or  riding  to  the  office  or  to  chambers,  the  five- 
and-twenty  minutes  during  which  his  solicitor  or  his  dentist  keeps 
him  waiting,  the  quarter  of  an  hour  which  is  unexpectedly 
sacrificed  to  a  friend’s  or  a  client’s  unpunctuality — all  such  occasions 
as  these,  and  those  still  more  numerous  occasions  when  a  man  is 
doing  something  purely  mechanical,  such  as  putting  on  or  taking 
off  his  clothes,  are  times  when  he  has  nothing,  or  not  enough,  in 
the  externals  which  surround  him  to  occupy  his  mind,  and  must 
perforce  fall  back  upon  the  resources  of  memory  or  of  imagination. 
And  how  many  are  there,  even  among  cultivated  men,  to  whom  at 
such  times  the  imagination  is  able  to  supply  anything  worth 
having  ?  What  is  the  worth  of  the  thoughts  with  which  the 
fancy  of  an  ordinary  man  of  business  furnishes  him  in  an  hour 
of  sleeplessness  or  of  travel?  Let  any  such  man  ask  himself 

what  passed  through  his  mind  the  last  time  he  found  himself 

lying  awake  in  the  dark.  If  he  is  able  to  remember,  he 

will  find  that  he  turned  over  bits  of  fifty  different  things  in 

his  mind,  but  nothing  to  any  purpose.  He  began  a  train  of 
thought,  but  abandoned  it  as  soon  as  it  became  complex.  He 
tried  to  make  a  calculation,  but  got  confused  for  want  of  memo¬ 
randa.  He  turned  his  mind  to  a  literary  or  scientific  topic,  but 
was  baffled  by  lack  of  a  book  of  reference.  As  often  as  he  tried  to 
think  of  something  soothing,  or  something  sensible,  a  worry  or  a 
triviality  would  intrude  itself.  Things  of  moment  seemed  to  have 
110  holding  power  in  his  mind.  Follies  clung  to  it  like  limpets. 
Snatches  of  street  tunes,  the  vapid  words  of  a  modern  ballad, 
silly  rhymes,  slanderous  stories — nothing  was  too  trumpery  to 
find  a  place  in  bis  thoughts.  And  as  he  chased  away  each  frivolity 
with  its  merited  contempt  it  was  replaced  by  another  not  less  con¬ 
temptible.  Fortunate  indeed  he  was  if  his  fancy  furnished  him 
with  nothing  worse  than  nonsense.  But  if,  during  such  a  time  of 
sleeplessness  or  travel,  instead  of  having  recourse  to  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  he  was  able  to  fall  back  on  the  resources  of  a  well-stored  and 
well-trained  memory,  he  would  have  a  very  different  account 
to  give  of  the  time  so  passed.  Then,  instead  of  being  a 
time  frivolously  and  vexatiously  spent,  and  which  he  desires 
to  forget,  he  would  be  able  to  look  back  upon  it  as  a 
brief  space  of  refined  enjoyment,  which  was  all  the  more  delightful 
because  of  the  contrast  which  it  offered  with  the  other  and  ordi¬ 
nary  occupations  of  his  day.  There  would  be  no  fear  of  silly 
rhymes  or  street  tunes  chasing  each  other  through  a  brain  which 
was  able  to  call  up  tbe  tale  of  the  lovelorn  African  queen  in 
Virgil’s  incomparable  verse,  or  of  the  forsaken  Margaret  in  the 
magic  music  of  Goethe.  If  anything  unworthy  attempted  to  esta¬ 
blish  itself  in  bis  thoughts,  it  was  speedily  banished  by  tbe  help 
of  noble  verses  from  Sophocles  or  Shakspeare.  If  be  was  beset  by 
a  worry  or  a  foreboding,  be  called  bis  favourite  poet  to  bis  aid, 
and  soon  passed  from  suffering  to  ease  and  from  ease  to  happiness  as 
tbe  glorious  stanzas  of  Dante  or  of  Spenser  rolled  tbrougb  bis  brain. 
There  is  indeed  no  comparison  in  point  of  value  between  what  the 
imagination  of  any  ordinary  man  would  supply  to  him  at  such  a  time 
and  what  be  might  get  from  his  memory — that  wonderful  faculty 
which,  as  Addison  remarked,  may  always  be  depended  upon  to  pro¬ 
vide  us  with  materials  for  entertainment  when  we  have  nothing  at 
hand  to  entertain  us ;  and  which  be  quaintly  compared  to  those  re¬ 
positories  in  several  animals  which  are  filled  with  stores  of 
their  former  food,  on  which  they  may  ruminate  when  their  present 
pasture  fails. 

But  besides  its  inestimable  value  to  busy  professional  men  for 
this  purpose  of  “rumination,”  learning  by  heart  has  a  special 
value  to  them  for  purposes  of  acquirement.  Not  only  is  it  the 
only  process  by  which  they  can  retain,  digest,  and  enjoy  the  lite¬ 
rary  food  which  they  cropped  at  school  and  college,  but  it  serves 
also  as  their  best  guide  to  fresh  woods  and  pastures  new.  Few  men 
can  have  been  so  well  educated  that  they  do  not  require  to  learn 
one  or  two  additional  languages  after  they  are  grown  up.  If  in 
their  youth  they  have  been  good  Greek  and  Latin  scholars,  the 
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probability  is  great  that  their  knowledge  of  French,  German,  and 
Italian  is  small.  And  if  they  have  had  only  what  is  called  a 
modern  or  practical  education,  every  day  must  make  them  feel  how 
important  it  is  for  them  to  learn  Greek.  And  nothing  will  he  found 
to  help  the  student  who  is  striving,  amid  all  the  cares  and 
impediments  of  middle  life,  to  teach  himself  a  new  language,  more 
than  the  employment  of  a  few  minutes  every  day  in  learning  some¬ 
thing  by  heart  from  a  good  writer  in  that  language.  The  best 
advice  that  could  he  given,  for  example,  to  a  man  past  thirty  who 
was  beginning  to  teach  himself  German,  not  merely  for  conversa¬ 
tional  purposes,  hut  rather  for  the  sake  of  its  literature,  would  he 
to  recommend  him,  as  soon  as  by  the  effort  of  a  few  spare  days  he 
had  mastered  the  rudiments  of  its  grammar,  to  begin  at  once  upon 
some  great  work,  like  the  Faust  of  Goethe,  and,  as  he  went  on 
working  out  the  translation  of  the  text,  to  learn  the  text  itself  by 
heart.  The  reason  why  he  should  take  for  his  purpose  a  great 
work  like  the  first  part  of  Faust  is  that,  while  it  is  not  too  difficult 
for  a  grown-up  beginner  in  German,  it  is  so  grand  a  piece  of  word¬ 
building  that  almost  every  syllable  of  it  is  worth  pondering  over  ; 
and  if  he  learns  it  by  heart  as  he  goes,  the  beginner  will  find  that 
he  thereby  beguiles  the  tedium  of  his  slow  progress  in  working  out 
the  text,  and  also  secures  himself  against  the  vexation  of  losing 
ground  which  it  has  cost  him  much  effort  to  win.  Much  can  be 
learnt  by  meditation  in  spare  moments  on  the  words  and  phrases  of 
a  great  writer,  which  the  self-teacher  can  learn  in  no  other  way. 
And  there  are  opportunities  in  a  busy  life  for  learning  by 
heart  which  are  not  available  for  any  other  kind  of  literary  study. 
The  very  busiest  of  men  will  find  that  he  is  able,  if  he  only  de¬ 
termines  to  do  it,  to  learn  by  heart  every  day  something  worth 
remembering.  What  King  Alfred  found  time  to  do  surely 
even  a  modern  barrister  or  physician  may  find  time  to  do.  It  only 
requires  a  little  determination,  a  little  management,  a  little 
economy  of  time,  and  a  little  self-denial,  to  learn  a  few  lines  even  on 
the  very  busiest  day  of  a  busy  life.  The  man  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  keep  a  book  beside  him  when  he  is  dressing,  or  put  it  in 
his  pocket  when  he  goes  out,  and  who  will  shorten  by  five  minutes 
his  reading  of  the  evening  papers  or  his  gossip,  has  practically 
mastered  the  difficulty. 


TIIE  NEW  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AT  OXFORD. 

ON .  Tuesday  last  a  new  Roman  Catholic  church  of  some  archi¬ 
tectural  pretensions  was  opened  at  Oxford  with  an  elaborate 
ceremonial,  in  which  about  a  hundred  priests,  secular  and  regular, 
took  part,  and  Cardinal  Manning  preached  the  sermon.  It  is  re¬ 
ported,  incredible  as  it  may  sound,  that  Dr.  Newman  had  been 
asked  to  preach,  and  that  his  non-appearance  caused  great  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  outsiders  who  had  come  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  him.  That  those  concerned  should  have  had — we  were 
going  to  say  the  effrontery — to  solicit  his  presence  after  all  that 
has  occurred  is  sufficiently  marvellous  ;  that  he  should  decline  to 
accept  so  equivocal  a  compliment  was  of  course  inevitable.  For 
what  is  the  history  and  meaning  of  this  new  church  ?  It  is  the 
visible  embodiment  and  memento  of  the  defeat  of  one  of  Dr. 
Newman’s  most  cherished  schemes  by  the  Ultramontane  faction 
who  at  present  rule  supreme  throughout  the  Roman  communion, 
and  nowhere  more  absolutely  than  in  England.  The  new  church, 
which  is  dedicated  to  St.  Aloysius — we  shall  have  a  word  to 
say  about  that  presently — “  stands  at  the  top  of  St.  Giles's, 
a  few  yards  to  the  south  of  the  Oxford  Infirmary.”  It 
stands,  that  is,  on  an  excellent  site  for  University  pur¬ 
poses — we  have  a  reason  for  italicizing  the  word — and  for  no¬ 
thing  else,  very  near  the  spot  where  Dr.  Newman  has  twice  over 
bought  ground  for  establishing  his  proposed  branch  Oratory  and 
Hall,  and  twice  been  compelled  to  sell  it  again ;  not,  be  it 
remembered,  from  any  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Oxford 
authorities,  but  because  his  ecclesiastical  superiors  would  not 
allow  him  to  cany  out  a  plan  in  which  a  large  number  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  laity  had  notified  their  interest  by  liberal  contribu¬ 
tions.  One  reason,  and  the  only  one  they  openly  avowed,  was  their 
objection  to  allowing  the  Roman  Catholic  youth  to  attend  the 
University,  which  they  have  sedulously  discouraged  by  all  means 
short  of  prohibiting  it  under  pain  of  excommunication.  The  second 
and  unavowed  reason  was  their  profound  distrust  of  Dr.  New¬ 
man ;  “anything,”  a  well-known  Ultramontane  ecclesiastic  was 
reported  to  have  said,  “  is  better  than  the  establishment  of  a  false 
school  of  Catholic  philosophy  at  Oxford.”  But  it  was  notorious 
all  along  that  there  was  a  great  division  of  opinion  on  this  subject 
in  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  even  in  the  clerical,  body.  A  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  the  gentry  had  sent  an  address  to  Rome, 
deprecating  any  interference  with  their  use  of  the  national  Univer¬ 
sities  now  first  thrown  open  to  them  for  the  education  of  their 
sons,  and  it  was  more  than  whispered  that  the  English  Jesuits  were 
favourable  to  their  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  They 
were  overruled  for  the  time,  however,  and  so  resolute  has  Cardinal 
Manning  shown  himself  in  upholding  his  interdict,  that  not  long 
ago,  when  an  Oxford  undergraduate  became  a  convert,  he  insisted 
on  his  at  once  leaving  the  University,  without  completing  the 
course  and  taking  his  degree,  in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances 
of  his  father,  who  published  the  correspondence  on  the  subject  in 
the  Times. 

W  hat  then  is  the  object  of  this  new  church  at  Oxford,  if  Roman 
Catholic  students  are  not  to  be  suffered  to  go,  or  even  to  remain, 
there  ?  It  certainly  is  not  wanted  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 


“  the  Oxford  Mission  ” ;  and,  although  the  old  chapel  in  St. 
Clement’s,  now  superseded,  is  inconvenient  enough  for  University 
men,  being  about  a  mile  from  most  of  the  colleges,  it  is  better 
situated  than  the  new  one  for  the  small  and  scattered  congregation 
belonging  to  it,  and  is  amply  large  enough  for  their  wants.  No  hint 
can  be  gathered  from  the  reports  of  the  Cardinal’s  opening  sermon 
as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  church  is  designed,  but  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  attendant  circumstances  admit  of  only  two  interpreta¬ 
tions.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Jesuits  are,  after  all,  to  be  allowed 
to  try  their  hand  at  the  work  from  which  Dr.  Newman  has 
twice  been  peremptorily  ordered  to  desist  ?  The  position  of  the 
building  and  the  dedication  to  St.  Aloysius,  the  Jesuit  novice, 
who  is  regarded  as  the  special  patron  of  youth,  and  especially  of 
studious  youth,  look  like  it.  And  the  fact  of  the  Jesuits  re¬ 
turning  to  Oxford  is  in  itself  significant.  For  it  is  not  true,  as 
the  Times'  reporter  states,  that  the  Oxford  Mission  has  all  along 
been  served  by  them.  Till  some  twenty  years  ago  indeed  it  was 
in  charge  of  a  solitary  Jesuit  priest,  like  many  other  parochial 
missions  throughout  the  country ;  but  about  that  time  they  began 
to  concentrate  their  forces  in  communities,  and  to  abandon 
these  single  missions,  and  the  chapel  at  Oxford  was  accordingly 
handed  over  to  the  secular  priesthood.  It  is  not,  we  may  be  sure, 
for  nothing  that  they  have  again  resumed  the  charge,  not  entrust¬ 
ing  it,  as  before,  to  a  single  priest,  but  sending  three  picked  men 
of  the  Order  to  occupy  the  post.  If  it  is  not  with  a  view  to 
attracting  Roman  Catholic  youths  to  the  University,  it  must 
be  with  the  aim  of  proselytizing  the  Protestant  youths  who  are 
there  already,  and  thus  bringing  back  to  Oxford  from  without 
that  divine  illumination  which  tbe  Cardinal  assured  his  hearers  it 
had  for  the  last  three  centuries  so  entirely  lost.  How  far  it  is 
desirable  or  reasonable,  from  any  point  of  view,  to  make  Oxford  a 
grand  centre  of  proselytism  is  another  question,  especially  if  the 
result  of  conversion  is  to  be  immediate  retirement  from  the 
University.  Boys  just  fresh  from  Eton  or  Harrow  may  be  very 
open  to  the  impressions  of  Jesuit  eloquence,  and  of  such  gorgeous 
displays  as  that  provided  for  their  delectation  on  Tuesday  last, 
but  they  are  hardly  the  fittest  judges  of  learned  historical  and 
theological  controversies  which  have  perplexed  some  of  the  keenest 
intellects  of  our  own  and  of  former  ages.  No  one  understands  this 
better  than  Dr.  Newman,  and  he,  we  may  be  sure,  would  never 
have  used,  or  abused,  the  vantage  ground  of  an  Oxford  pulpit  for 
the  purpose  of  pressing  on  the  immature  judgment  of  youths  in 
statu  pupillari  the  desperate  alternative  of  Rationalism  or  Rome. 
That  may  perhaps  be  one  reason  why  others  are  preferred  to  the 
post  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  occupy. 

We  have  said  that  Cardinal  Manning’s  sermon  throws  no  fight 
on  the  intended  uses  of  the  new  church.  It  seems,  indeed,  to  have 
been  chiefly  devoted  to  an  unsparing  denunciation  of  the  University 
to  which  he  formerly  belonged,  as  contrasted  with  its  mediaeval 
condition  when  it  was  “  an  authoritative  teacher  of  God’s  truth,” 
and  with  the  future  glories  of  the  Catholic  University  now  being 
founded  in  France  under  the  auspices  of  the  Holy  See.  That 
Oxford  has  been  “  the  nurse  of  great  statesmen  and  great  saints  ” 
before,  as  well  as  since,  the  Reformation,  we  have  no  intention  of 
denying  ;  but  there  is  a  double  fallacy  lurking  in  the  lament  over 
its  degradation  “  from  an  authoritative  teacher  of  God's  truth  to  a 
collection  of  human  schools  wrangling  over  doubtful  philosophy, 
while  the  open  page  of  Holy  Scripture  floats  like  a  derelict  on  the 
waves  of  the  ocean  of  strife.”  As  to  the  last  remark,  some  people 
might  be  disposed  to  think  that  Holy  Scripture  is  left  to  “  float 
like  a  derelict  ”  on  the  advancing  tide  of  infallibilism.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  Bible  is  very  little  studied  in  the  present  day  among 
Ultramontanes,  either  by  the  learned  few  or  by  the  general  body  of 
the  faithful.  Dr.  Dollinger  has  somewhere  observed  that  in  Germany, 
the  native  home  of  sacred  criticism,  Protestant  theology  is  six  times 
as  rich  as  Catholic  in  commentaries  on  Scripture.  And  there  is 
something  almost  grotesque  in  the  ignorance  of  the  very  letter 
of  Scripture  so  common  among  the  general  run  of  modern  Roman 
Catholics,  clerical  as  well  as  lay ;  they  have  not  even  a  readable 
version  of  it  in  English.  But  this  by  the  way ;  our  immediate 
concern  is  with  the  Cardinal’s  estimate  of  Oxford,  past  and 
present.  The  mediaeval  Universities  were  founded  no  doubt  under 
Papal  sanction,  but  they  were  not  designed  primarily  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  theological  teaching ;  several  of  them,  especially  in 
Italy,  had  not  even  a  Theological  Faculty.  And  they  speedily  be¬ 
came  the  centres  of  intellectual  culture  and  progress,  independently 
of  Papal  teaching  and  not  unfrequently  in  opposition  to  it.  Of 
none  is  this  so  emphatically  true  as  of  the  great  mediaeval  Uni¬ 
versity  to  which,  far  more  fitly  than  to  Oxford,  the  office  of  “  an 
authoritative  teacher  of  truth  ”  may  be  attributed.  The  ancient 
University  of  Paris  was  really  looked  up  to  as  a  high  theological 
as  well  as  intellectual  authority ;  so  much  so  that  it  was  com¬ 
monly  held  that  a  threefold  division  of  labour,  so  to  say, 
had  been  assigned  to  the  three  leading  nations  of  Europe — 
to  Italy  the  chief  priesthood  (sacerdotium) ,  to  Germany  the 
Empire,  to  France  the  leadership  of  thought  ( schola ).  But 
the  University  of  Paris  and  the  old  Sorbonne,  far  from 
being  content  to  register  the  edicts  of  the  Papacy,  wielded  a  rival 
and  often  antagonistic  authority.  Nor  can  Cardinal  Manning  have 
forgotten  that  “  the  new  learning,”  as  it  was  called,  found  an  early 
home  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  or  that  when  Rome  was  concen¬ 
trating  her  energies  and  marshalling  her  forces  for  the  counter- 
Reformation  campaign  of  the  sixteenth  century,  her  intense 
distrust  of  University  education  found  expression  in  these  Triden¬ 
tine  decrees  which  have  shaped  the  general  training  of  her  clergy 
from  that  day  to  this  into  a  form  so  radically  different  from  that 
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exhibited  in  “  the  ages  of  faith.”  The  great  statesmen  and  saints 
of  the  middle  ages,  of  whom  he  speaks — St.  Edmund,  tor  example, 
as  he  might  have  learnt  from  the  pages  of  Lingard — were  by  no 
means  obsequious  acolytes  of  the  Vatican.  In  fact,  they  led  the 
wav  in  that  long  contest  against  the  secular  encroachment  of  the 
Roman  Court  ”  of  which  his  Eminence  described  the  course  and 
the  result  in  language  almost  as  strong  as  he  is  now  fond  of  em¬ 
ploying  on  the  opposite  side,  in  a  sermon  preached  about  thirty 
years  ago  in  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s,  Oxford.  “A  special  provi¬ 
dence,”  as  he  then  considered,  “  appears  to  have  shielded  this  Church 
and  realm  from  falling  again  under  the  secular  dominion  of  Rome. 
Every  time  it  has  re-entered  it  has  been  cast  out  again  with  a  more 
signal  expulsion ;  every  time  it  has  seemed  to  gather  strength  it 
has  been  more  utterly  confounded.  ...  If  a  series  of  provi¬ 
dential  acts  may  be  read  in  combination,  and  thereby  taken  to 
express  the  purpose  of  the  Divine  Ruler  of  the  world,  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  will  of  Heaven  that  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
Pontificate  may  never  again  be  set  up  in  this  Church  and  realm.” 
So  spoke  Archdeacon  Manning  in  his  famous  Filth  of  November 
sermon  in  1843,  and  much  more  might  be  cited  to  the  same  effect. 
His  language  was  thought  at  the  time  unnecessarily  vehement  by 
some  who  still  cling  to  what  he  calls  in  his  last  discourse,  with  a 
pity  more  akin  to  contempt  than  love,  “  a  beautiful  and  splendid 
ruin.”  It  may  serve  at  least  to  remind  his  hearers  now  that 
peremptory  assertion  and  unsparing  censure  offer  no  guarantee  of 
permanent  conviction,  still  less  of  certain  truth. 

One  further  remark,  which  may  look  like  a  personal  one  but 
which  has  a  much  wider  than  any  merely  personal  bearing,  is 
suggested  alike  by  the  earlier  and  the  later  utterances  of  the 
preacher  who  spoke  of  old  from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Mary’s,  and  now 
appears  “  robed  in  the  full  scarlet  of  a  Cardinal,  mitre  on  head, 
and  crozier  in  hand,”  before  the  high  altar  of  St.  Aloysius. 
It  has  been  observed  very  truly  that  the  Archdeacon 
Manning  of  former  days  was  regarded  as  the  peculiar  crea¬ 
tion  of  Oxford,  bearing  the  visible  impress  of  the  intellectual, 
social,  moral,  and  religious  life  of  the  great  University  with  which 
he  was  so  closely  identified.  From  that  life,  indeed,  he  now 
sternly  proclaims  his  absolute  and  uncompromising  alienation  ;  he 
will  not,  if  he  can  help  it,  allow  a  single  member  ol' his  new  commu¬ 
nion  to  imbibe  the  culture  with  which  his  own  mind  is  so  deeply 
saturated.  He  bids  them  turn  their  gaze  from  the  dishonoured 
ruin,  with  its  memories  of  a  thousand  years,  whence  “  the  Divine 
voice  no  longer  speaks,”  to  the  nascent  Catholic  University  of 
France.  To  their  own  cost  his  spiritual  subjects  may  obey  his 
precept  rather  than  emulate  his  example,  hut  they  cannot  follow 
both.  It  is  not  easy,  even  with  the  most  violent  efforts,  to  get 
out  of  one’s  own  skin  ;  and  in  spite  of  protests,  disclaimers,  denun¬ 
ciations,  and  the  extremest  revulsion  of  opinion,  Cardinal  Manning 
remains  in  many  respects,  unconsciously  to  himself,  hut  evidently 
to  the  eye  of  observers,  very  much  what  Oxford  and  not  what 
Rome  has  made  him,  and  to  the  very  culture  which  he  has  brought 
himself  to  repudiate  and  condemn  he  owes  the  secret  of  his  un¬ 
diminished  inffuence.  'With  the  single  and  partial  exception  of 
the  late  Cardinal  Wiseman,  no  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  of  our 
own  day  has  exercised  any  perceptible  inffuence  on  religious 
thought  in  England  who  has  not  had  an  English,  as  distinct  from 
a  Roman  Catholic,  training.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  such  a 
mind  as  Dr.  Newman's  trained  anywhere  hut  at  Oxford, 
impossible  to  conceive  it  the  product  of  a  Jesuit  or  Jesuitized 
seminary.  He  stands,  of  course,  on  a  solitary  eminence;  hut 
next  to  his,  the  names  of  Faber  and  Manning  will  naturally  occur 
to  every  one  as  among  the  most  successful  of  those  who  have  made 
the  claims  of  Rome  sound  plausible  or  persuasive  to  the  ears  of 
their  countrymen.  Aud  they  too  derived,  if  not  their  theology — 
even  that  they  derived  in  part — their  whole  mental  conformation 
and  character  from  the  complex  influences  of  English  public  school 
and  University  culture,  which  no  superinduced  layers  of  Ultra¬ 
montane  opinion  could  suppress  or  conceal.  Will  the  new  Ultra¬ 
montane  institutions  on  which  Dr.  Manning  bids  his  disciples  set 
their  hopes  produce  any  like  result?  The  Louvain  University, 
which  is  the  one  typical  experiment  of  the  kind  in  modem  times, 
suggests  no  very  promising  augury.  Meanwhile  the  striking  lucu¬ 
brations  with  which  we  were  lately  favoured  by  two  very  “  authori¬ 
tative  teachers  of  truth  ”  at  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  upshot  of  Ultramontane  teaching  pure  and  simple, 
when  it  is  not  held  iu  check  by  any  counteracting  inffuence.  And 
on  one  point  even  Cardinal  Manuiug  may  he  expected  to  agree  with 
us — that  it  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  teachiug  likely  to  convert 
England. 


PRETTY  PARVENUES. 

IN  all  ages  there  are  to  he  found  Lords  of  Burleigh  and  King 
Cophetuas,  meu  whose  love  is  greater  than  their  prudence  or 
their  caste  prejudices.  We  do  not  now  call  the  people  they  marry 
“  beggar-maids  ”  ;  so,  not  having  a  polite  epithet  in  our  own  lan¬ 
guage,  we  must  borrow  one  from  the  French,  and  speak  of  them 
as  parvenues.  It  would  need  hall-a-dozen  words  to  name  the 
different  types  to  be  met  with  in  society.  They  are  well  worth 
studying,  aud  vs  ill  repay  minute  analysis  from  the  curiously  dif¬ 
ferent  lines  they  take.  There  is  the  Lady  Teazle  type,  one  of  the 
best  known  ;  a  country  maiden  married  for  her  simplicity,  uot  had 
at  heart,  hut  carried  away  into  the  open  sea  of  frivolity  hv  the 
newly-tasted  pleasures  of  a  town  life,  and  the  hitherto  unknown 
temptation  of  having  money  to  spend.  There  is  the  girl  who  at 


once  identifies  herself  with  her  husband,  and  talks  of  her  family 
tree  as  if  she  had  one.  There  is  another  little  nobody,  who 
marries  the  last  heir  of  an  old  house  with  heirlooms  from  Agin- 
court.  She  hates  the  family  portraits,  because  they  reproach  her 
with  her  own  nameless  origin.  They  are  sent  from  the  dining¬ 
room  to  the  corridors.  She  takes  down  the  dingy  tapestry,  and 
replaces  it  with  watered  pink  wall-paper.  She  turns  the  old 
pleasaunce  into  a  ribbon  border,  and  has  the  yew  hedges  grubbed 
up.  The  ancient  bedsteads  and  oak  cabinets  are  sent  to  the 
auction-room,  and  the  rooms  furnished  with  mirrors  framed  in  feru 
leaves  and  chairs  covered  in  gaudy  cretonnes.  The  mullioned 
windows  are  filled  with  plate-glass  instead  of  lattices,  and  French 
novels  occupy  the  bookshelves  where  the  old  calf  bindings  so  long 
have  shown  their  quiet  backs.  But  we  do  not  like  applying 
the  word  parvenue,  which  implies  a  certain  amount  of  contempt, 
to  one  of  nature’s  gentlewomen,  however  different  may  he  the  posi¬ 
tion  she  has  attained  from  that  which  her  parents  may  occupy. 
Her  aristocracy  is  as  real  as  if  her  ancestors  had  come  over  with 
the  Conqueror,  and  she  will  fill  her  place,  be  it  high  or  lowly,  with 
a  noble  and  kindly  dignity.  Her  delicately  organized  constitution 
will  enable  her  to  he  polite,  for  she  will  he  sensitive  about  giving 
pain,  and  will  always  feel  instinctively  what  is  the  gracious  thing 
to  do.  She  will  treat  old  age  with  the  respect  which  is  due  to  it, 
and  be  ready  to  sympathize  with  the  pleasures  of  childhood.  In 
short,  she  will  have  the  good  manners  and  nice  perceptions  which 
ought  to  belong  to  a  person  of  gentle  birth  and  education.  But  the 
ordinary  parvenue  has  none  of  this.  She  is  alternately  aggressive 
and  ill  at  ease.  She  is  almost  sure  to  be  over-dressed,  and.  to  he 
always  occupied  iu  thinking  how  she  looks.  A  pretty  girl,  a 
labourer’s  daughter,  who  had  just  married  a  rich  farmer,  was  at  a 
yeomanry  hall  one  very  hot  evening'  in  summer.  She  was  dressed 
iu  a  gorgeous  blue  moire  antique  with  an  immense  train.  An  officer 
with  whom  she  was  dancing  condoled  with  her  upon  the 
heat  of  the  weather,  but  hinted  that  her  dress  was  scarcely 
suitable  for  much  violent  exertion.  To  his  horror  and  the 
amusement  of  his  brother  officers  she  insisted  upon  entering  into 
the  most  minute  particulars  as  to  what  special  undergarments  she 
had  discarded  in  order  to  he  able  to  wear  her  marriage  gown  and 
thus  do  honour  to  the  occasion.  When  he  took  her  into  supper, 
instead  of  eating  a  hearty  meal,  as  he  had  anticipated,  she  could 
not  he  induced  to  have  anything  but  a  little  champagne.  At  last 
she  allowed  some  grapes  to  he  put  upon  her  plate  ;  hut,  instead  of 
eating  them,  she  sat  looking  distressed  and  uncomfortable.  Her 
partner  inquired  if  he  could  get  anything  else  she  would  like  bet¬ 
ter  ;  was  she  faint  P  should  he  fan  her  ?  But  no,  she  would  not 
have  anything,  and  sat  looking  miserable.  At  last  a  gleam  of  intel¬ 
ligence  shot  across  her  face ;  she  made  a  long  arm,  and,  seizing  a 
large  gravy  spoon  which  she  had  discovered  at  the  other  side  of 
the  table,  was  soon  attacking  her  grapes  with  complacency  and  self- 
satisfaction.  No  doubt  her  husband  had  impressed  on  her  mind 
certain  etiquettes  that  she  was  to  observe,  and  had  cautioned  her 
before  starting  and  said,  Mind  you  don’t  touch  anything  with  your 
lingers  ;  gentlefolks  never  do.  She  presented  an  admirable  picture 
of  a  certain  type  of  parvenue  about  whom  it  is  impossible  to  guess 
with  any  certainty  what  they  will  or  will  not  say  or  do.  They 
will  not  call  a  spade  a  spade  when  it  is  necessary,  and  yet  they 
will  talk  about  the  most  extraordinary  things  at  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  times  when  it  is  not  the  least  necessary.  They  strain  at 
a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel. 

A  piece  of  advice  often  given  to  a  girl  when  she  marries  and 
assumes  a  position  to  which  she  is  unaccustomed  is  analogous  to 
that  tendered  by  the  farmer  to  his  wife.  Some  kind  but  injudi¬ 
cious  friend  impresses  upon  her  that  sangfroid  and  indifference  are 
the  qualities  she  ought  to  cultivate ;  that  she  must  never  allow 
anything  to  put  her  out  in  company,  no  matter  what  happens.  This 
advice,  acted  on  by  a  pretty  little  parvenue  of  a  naturally  cold  and 
selfish  nature,  is  very  apt  to  degenerate  into  what  may  very  fairly 
he  called  insolence.  She  is  obliged,  for  instance,  to  dine  with 
people  whom  she  does  not  like,  and  whose  social  position  is  not 
sufficiently  above  her  own  to  command  her  respect.  Under  such 
circumstances  she  does  not  appear  to  advantage,  and  is  sure 
to  make  enemies.  Arriving  too  late,  and  finding  every  one 
waiting,  she  scarcely  apologizes,  hut  seems  to  expect  her  hostess 
to  he  much  obliged  to  her  for  remembering  to  come  at  all.  If  the 
gentleman  who  takes  her  down  to  dinner  is  not  a  person  of  suffi¬ 
cient  importance  for  her  to  wish  to  make  an  impression  on  him, 
she  takes  no  trouble  to  respond  to  the  polite  attempts  he  makes  at 
conversation,  hut  leans  hack  in  her  chair  looking  inexpressibly 
bored.  She  eats  her  food  as  if  it  •were  nasty,  and  drinks  her 
wine  as  if  it  were  medicine.  She  goes  away  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible,  taking  care  not  to  speak  to  any  of  the  people  who 
she  knows  were  asked  to  meet  her.  She  make3  no  attempt  to 
conceal  how  glad  she  is  that  the  entertainment  is  over,  and  how 
much  better  pleased  she  would  have  been  to  have  spent  the  even¬ 
ing  elsewhere.  When  she  gives  a  return  dinner  her  behaviour  as 
hostess  is  no  better  than  it  was  as  guest.  She  will  invite  a  large 
party  and  not  think  it  in  the  least  necessary  to  he  iu  the  drawing¬ 
room  when  they  arrive.  Half-an-hour  after  the  time  dinner  ought 
to  be  on  the  table  she  will  sail  into  the  room,  her  hair  dressed  iu 
more  than  the  height  of  the  fashion,  her  heels  taller  than  those 
promised  to  Haydn  by  Prince  Esterhazy. 1  She  will  not  attempt 
any  apology  for  her  late  appearance,  but  say  with  lofty  indiffer¬ 
ence  that  she  expects  dinner  to  be  ready  some  time.  Scarcely 
shaking  bauds  with  the  ladies  who  have  honoured  her  with  their 
presence,  and  certainly  wasting  on  them  no  little  polite  words  of 
welcome,  she  will  go  and  flirt  languidly  with  some  man  who  has 
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made  himself  remarkable  in  society,  and  whom  sbe  bas  captured  for 
ber  party.  When  at  last  dinner  is  announced,  sbe  ba9  pro¬ 
bably  forgotten  ber  husband’s  directions  as  to  who  was  to  be 
sent  down  with  whom,  so  selects  for  herself  the  person  most 
likely  to  amuse  ber,  and  pairs  off  the  old  gentleman  whom  sbe  did 
not  fancy  to  talk  to  with  ber  schoolgirl  sister.  The  present  mode 
of  sending  people  down  to  dinner  is  certainly  not  all  that  could  be 
desired.  It  often  prevents  those  who  would  enjoy  each  other’s 
society  most  from  sitting  together,  and  keeps  a  clever  but  shy 
man  silent  because  he  has  no  small  talk  for  a  stupid  old  dowager 
with  whom  he  is  saddled.  But  if  etiquette  should  change  in  this 
particular,  it  will  be  in  order  to  make  society  more  agreeable ;  not 
merely  to  save  trouble  to  our  insolent  little  hostess,  who,  when 
sitting  at  the  head  of  her  table,  might  just  as  well  be  alone,  so 
little  does  she  seem  to  remember  any  one  but  herself.  Unaccus¬ 
tomed  to  entertain  properly,  she  does  not  see  when  things  are  going 
wrong,  and,  if  she  did,  would  pretend  not  to  do  so,  and  would  not  try 
to  remedy  them,  except  by  scolding.  Iler  idea  of  fine  manners 
seems  to  be  to  sit  still  and  let  people  take  care  of  themselves.  If 
she  arranged  household  matters  with  forethought,  and  had  servants 
to  whom  every  thing  could  safely  be  left,  this  would  be  all  very  well. 
As  a  rule,  however,  parvenues  make  bad  housekeepers  from  igno¬ 
rance,  and  bad  mistresses  from  haughtiness.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  dinner-party  is  a  failure,  unless  the  host  is  a|host  in  himself 
and  looks  after  every  one,  making  up  in  pretty  speeches  for  his 
wife’s  want  of  attention.  Perhaps  the  dinner  is  followed  by  a  re¬ 
ception.  The  hostess  is  tired,  and  receives  her  friends  in  a  majestic 
manner,  evidently  wishing  them  to  pass  on  as  people  do  at  a  levee. 
She  makes  no  attempt  to  introduce  her  guests  to  each  other,  or 
to  get  them  to  enjoy  themselves.  She  has  done  them  suffi¬ 
cient  honour  in  allowing  them  to  come  and  see  how  she  is  dressed, 
and  how  her  rooms  are  decorated.  A  lover  of  pictures  gazes 
longingly  at  an  artist  whom  he  knows  by  sight,  and  with  whom 
he  would  give  anything  to  have  a  talk.  There  are  pretty  girls,  and 
men  who  have  plenty  to  say.  There  are  clever  girls,  and  shy  men 
who  would  not  object  to  a  little  intellectual  iiirtation.  There 
are  spiritualists  longing  to  make  each  other’s  acquaintance,  and 
discuss  the  results  of  the  last  startling  seance.  There  are 
materials  for  a  pleasant  social  party,  but  the  hostess,  whose  father 
would  probably  have  slapped  his  gue3ts  on  the  back,  told  question¬ 
able  stories,  and  tried  to  make  his  friends  happy,  sits  on  the  stairs 
and  flirts  behind  her  fan.  She  says  she  has  a  headache,  and  no 
wonder,  for  she  has  not  taken  the  pains  to  ventilate  her  rooms, 
and  there  is  not  the  excitement  of  trying  to  make  her  party  go  off’ 
well  to  keep  her  up.  Her  indifference  is  a  flaming  sword  which 
turns  every  way,  and  which  allows  no  genial,  kindly  spirit  to  spread 
amongst  her  uncared-for  guests.  She  onty  cultivates  people  likely 
to  advance  her  in  society,  and  never  hesitates  to  kick  away  the 
ladder  by  which  she  has  risen.  Apparently  she  would  do  the 
same  by  her  husband  if  she  thought  it  expedient. 

Much  to  be  preferred  is  the  party  given  by  the  good-natured 
young  parvenue  who  values  her  position  most  for  the  power  it 
gives  her  of  being  hospitable  and  generous.  Some  young  man 
may  sneer  and  suggest  that  she  should  keep  an  extra  housemaid 
to  sweep  up  her  h’s,  but  she  understands  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Salve,  and  it  is  to  be  seen  in  her  eyes  as  well  as  on  the 
door-mat.  She  may  too  often  mention  her  husband’s  vineries, 
but  the  bunches  of  grapes  that  grow  there  find  their  way  to 
the  poor  and  the  sick.  She  may  have  a  secret  pleasure  in 
seeing  her  name  figure  amongst  peeresses  on  charity  committees, 
but  she  does  not  forget  her  own  poor  relations.  Her  friends  at 
twenty  are  her  friends  at  fifty,  and  she  does  not  attempt  to  conceal 
who  her  parents  were.  Her  voice  may  be  loud,  but  it  says  kindly 
things.  She  may  dress  in  sky-blue  and  scarlet,  but  she  would  give 
away  her  cloak  to  any  one  in  need  of  it.  Of'  course  there  are  ill- 
conditioned  people  who  will  go  to  her  house  and  laugh  at  her,  but 
she  can  afford  to  bear  them,  for  her  popularity  is  unassailable 
amongst  those  who  know  her  well.  She  perhaps  talks  a  little  too 
much  about  “  My  carriages,  and  my  horses,”  but  we  forgive  her, 
for  she  is  always  ready  to  take  any  old  fright  she  knows  out  for  a 
drive,  or  to  send  somebody’s  children  to  the  pantomime.  Her 
manner  may  be  a  little  coarse,  but  it  is  better  than  selfish  indiffer¬ 
ence  ;  her  beauty  may  be  of  a  vulgar  order,  but  she  is  neither 
painted  nor  whitened,  nor  yet  is  her  hair  dyed  golden.  She  is 
more  agreeable  than  the  mincing  parvenue  who  tries  to  hide  her 
provincial  accent  by  screwing  up  her  mouth,  and  her  ignorance  by 
going  into  raptures  about  art,  who  hops  up  and  down  upon  her 
toes,  and  faints  at  the  sight  of  an  earwig. 


SOUTH  KENSINGTON  IN  EXTREMIS. 

THE  deplorable  condition  into  which  the  various  institutions  at 
South  Kensington  which  derive  their  origin  from  the  Great 
Exhibition  of  1851  have  fallen,  renders  it  desirable  that  the  pre¬ 
cise  position  of  these  abortive  speculations  should  be  distinctly 
understood.  It  is  now  several  years  since  the  Royal  Commissioners 
of  1851  have  published  any  statement  of  their  affairs,  and  it 
is  due  to  the  public  that  it  should  be  told  how  the  account 
stands.  The  Horticultural  Society  has  avowed  itself  practically 
insolvent;  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Albert  Hall  of  Arts  anil 
Sciences  are  understood  to  be  at  present  hatching  a  plot  to 
compel  the  purchasers  of  boxes  and  stalls  to  pay  a  second 
time  for  privileges  which  hitherto  have  been  little  better  than 
a  mockery ;  and  the  International  Exhibitions  have  sunk  into 
an  auction-room  for  foreign  daubs.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 


a  more  impressive  commentary  on  the  artifices  and  preten-  * 
sions  with  which  these  enterprises  were  originally  started  than 
the  melancholy  state  of  decay  and  discredit  into  which  they  have 
rapidly  declined.  Whenever  the  history  of  the  great  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Scheme  is  written  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  curious  and  highly 
instructive  narrative.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first  Great 
Exhibition  left  an  unfortunate  legacy  in  the  shape  of  a  surplus  of  some 
187,000k,  which  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Royal  Commissioners 
to  be  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  science  and  art.  There  wa3 
then  a  good  deal  of  innocent  enthusiasm  about  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  a  little  knot  of  adepts  in  puffery  and  jobbing  saw  an  excellent 
opportunity  of  turning  the  spirit  of  the  time  to  their  own  account. 
They  thoroughly  understood  the  secret  springs  of  British  snobbism, 
and  how  to  play  with  great  names  and  sentimental  loyalty  for 
their  own  purposes,  and  they  also  appreciated  the  advantage  of 
working  under  the  cover  of  a  patronage  that  dazzled  the  outside 
world.  The  project  was  accordingly  conceived  of  converting  the 
gravel-pits  of  Brompton  into  a  new  and  magnificent  suburb,  where 
all  the  arts  and  graces,  all  the  muses  and  sciences,  should  disport 
together  under  courtly  protection.  It  was  expected  that  all  these 
attractions  would  at  once  make  it  the  most  aristocratic  quarter  of 
the  town,  and  that  the  command  of  large  sums  of  money  might  be 
obtained  by  judicious  house-building  speculations.  It  is  a  familiar 
device  with  aspirants  for  fashionable  distinction  to  drop  the  familiar 
family  name  and  try  the  effect  of  a  more  distinguished  appellation, 
and,  just  as  Smith  becomes  Montmorency,  so  Brompton  rose  into 
South  Kensington.  In  pursuance  of  this  project  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  were  readily  persuaded  to  invest  their  money  in  the 
purchase  of  an  estate  at  South  Kensington,  part  of  which  was  sold 
as  building  ground  and  part  leased  to  the  Horticultural  Society.  The 
Commissioners  also  agreed  to  spend  50,000k  onground  works,  arcades, 
&c.,  on  condition  that  the  Horticultural  Society  should  expend  an 
equal  sum  in  laying  out  a  garden,  and  they  further  entangled 
themselves  with  the  International  Exhibitions  of  1 862  and  succes¬ 
sive  years.  In  short  they  so  managed  their  property  that  in  the 
course  of  some  five  or  six  years  the  estate  was  overwhelmed  with 
responsibilities,  and  deeply  mortgaged.  IIow  matters  stand  now 
we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  they  have 
been  much  mended,  especially  as  the  Horticultural  Society  is  at 
the  end  of  its  funds,  and  in  debt  to  the  Commissioners,  and  that 
the  various  International  Exhibitions  have  been  pecuniarily  failures. 

In  a  Circular  which  has  just  been  issued,  and  which  is  signed 
by  Lord  Aberdare,  “  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  to  the  Fellows  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  with  Her  Majesty’s  Com¬ 
missioners  of  1851,  whereby  the  Gardens  are  granted  to  them 
virtually  rent  free,  but  only  upon  the  performance  of  one  important 
condition — namely,  that  the  annual  income  from  subscriptions 
shall  be  raised  to  10, 000k”  This  may  perhaps  be  a  very  liberal 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  theRoyalOommissioners ;  but  it  becomes 
an  important  question  whether  this  transaction,  which  involves  a 
gift  of  public  money,  is  for  the  advantage  of,  or  just  to,  the  public. 
Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  the  Horticultural  Society,  more  than 
any  other  speculative  body,  be  supported  out  of  the  public  funds  P 
The  Council  proclaim  in  their  Circular  that,  should  their  appeal 
be  unsuccessful,  “  the  failure  would  be  most  disastrous  to  the 
interests  of  horticultural  science  ;  the  project  so  warmly  supported 
by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  so  hopefully  accepted  by  the  public,  of 
bringing  home  to  greater  numbers  than  heretofore  the  means  of 
studying  horticulture,  would  in  that  case  be  abandoned,  and  it 
would  be  for  Her  Majesty’s  Commissioners  of  1851  to  decide  to 
what  new  and  more  profitable  use  the  twenty-two  acres  now  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  South  Kensington  Horticultural  Gardens  should  be 
applied.”  We  cannot  say  that  such  a  result  appears  to  us  by  any 
means  so  “  calamitous  ”  as  the  Council  suppose.  It  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  find  a  new  and  profitable  use  for  the  funds  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  it  would  certainly  be  quite  impossible  to  find 
one  more  absurd,  worthless,  and  unprofitable  than  keeping  up  the 
Horticultural  Gardens.  The  pretence  of  promoting  either  the  art 
or  science  of  horticulture  is  of  course  notoriously  a  pure  sham. 
The  Gardens  have  never  been  anything  more  than  a  fashionable 
lounge,  where  people  go  to  gossip,  flirt,  eat  ices,  and  listen  to  the 
music  of  a  military  band  on  fine  afternoons.  These  amusements 
may  be  innocent  enough  in  their  way,  but  it  is  an  obvious  im¬ 
posture  to  call  them  art  and  science.  The  flower-shows  at  South 
Kensington  are  much  inferior  to  the  flower-shows  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  other  places  which  do  not  receive  a  subsidy  from 
the  public,  but  depend  on  their  own  resources,  and  yet  honestly 
pay,  which  the  Horticultural  Society  does  not,  the  prizes  they  offer. 
As  for  the  gardens  themselves,  with  their  shabby  little  ditches, 
grubby  parterres,  mouldy  arcades,  and  stunted,  sooty  shrubs, 
called  in  mockery  evergreens,  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible 
from  the  point  of  view  either  of  art  or  science.  As  for  science, 
indeed,  there  is  scarcely  even  a  pretence  of  doing  anything  for  it. 
The  scientific  interests  of  horticulture  have  been  systematically 
sacrificed  to  the  object  of  getting  money  by  making  the  place  a 
mere  pleasure-ground.  At  one  time  there  were,  we  believe,  serious 
thoughts  of  croquet  and  bowls,  and  now  there  is  talk  of  a  skating- 
rink.  There  is  no  reason  why  voluntary  public  support  should 
not  be  sought  for  such  recreations,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  scandal 
that  public  money  should  be  appropriated  to  assist  a  private  specu¬ 
lation  on  a  pretext  so  glaringly  false  and  empty.  The  Horticultural 
Society  has  chosen  to  waste  its  funds  on  all  sorts  of  jobbing  and 
mismanagement  wholly  unconnected  with  horticulture,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  abuse  will  now  be  checked  by  the  simple  plan 
of  stopping  the  misapplied  allowance. 
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♦  Another  of  the  projects  favoured  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  I 
1S51  is  the  Albert  Hall,  which  was  designed  to  be  “  commensu¬ 
rate  to  the  wants  of  the  country,”  and  to  provide  accommodation 
for  “  international  congresses  of  science  and  art,  musical  perform¬ 
ances,  distributions  of  prizes,  scientific  and  artistic  conversaziones, 
agricultural  and  horticultural  exhibitions,  industrial  ditto,  exhi¬ 
bitions  of  pictures,  or  any  other  purpose  connected  with  science 
and  art.”  It  was,  in  short,  intended  to  be  the  central  point  of  a 
concentration  of  museums  and  institutes.  Funds  were  raised  for 
this  purpose  on  the  limited  liability  principle,  by  the  sale 
of  boxes  and  stalls ;  and  a  sort  of  collecting  card,  issued 
under  the  highest  auspices,  was  sent  round,  to  be  tilled  up  by 
persons  aspiring  to  distinction  in  high  life  or  to  favours  at 
Court.  So  far,  of  course,  all  was  fair  enough,  except  perhaps  the 
perverted  use  of  an  important  influence  which  might  well  be  re¬ 
served  for  higher  objects.  Those  who  chose  to  give  their  money 
were  entitled  to  please  themselves,  and  if  they  have  failed  to  get 
a  satisfactory  return  they  have  only  themselves  to  blame.  But 
this  was  not  all.  We  tind  that  here  again  the  Commissioners  of 
1851  granted  “a  site  for  the  Hall  for  a  term  of  999  years,  at  a 
nominal  rent,  which  represents  a  contribution  of  60,000/.”  More¬ 
over,  they  guaranteed  50,000/.  out  of  the  200,000 /.  required  for  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  building  ;  in  other  words,  an  ordinary  stock- 
jobbing  Company  was  subsidized  by  a  gift  of  what  was  practically 
public  money,  under  pretences  which  have  certainly  not  been  ful¬ 
filled.  No  one  can  say  that  the  sort  of  performances  which  are 
given  in  the  Albert  Hall  have  done  anything  for  science  or  art 
beyond  what  is  done  at  any  respectably  conducted  music-hall. 
There  is,  moreover,  another  aspect  of  the  matter  which  must  not 
be  overlooked.  The  Albert  Hall  not  only  has  a  grant  of  public 
money,  but  it  enjoys  whatever  importance  and  distinction  may  be 
obtained  from  being  identified  with  eminent  persons.  It  has  not 
only  had  the  patronage  of  Royalty,  but  it  has  been  presented  to 
the  public  under  the  auspices  of  all  sorts  of  State  notables.  There 
is  a  Council  of  great  folk,  who  are  supposed  to  manage  it,  and  all 
sorts  of  public  men  are  mixed  up  with  the  job,  either  as  Com¬ 
missioners  of  1851,  or  as  Trustees,  or  Commissioners  of  some¬ 
thing  or  other  connected  with  South  Kensington.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  competition  of  such  an  establishment  with  ordinary 
speculations  of  the  kiud  is  unfair,  inasmuch  as  it  has  both  a 
public  grant  and  the  use  of  influential  names.  If  it  could  be  said 
that  the  performances  at  the  Albert  Hall  were  calculated  to  raise 
the  public  taste  in  an  exceptional  way,  a  plausible  justification 
might  perhaps  be  afforded  for  such  favours.  But,  in  point  of  fact, 
this  is  notoriously  not  the  case.  The  Albert  Hall  concerts  are  of  a 
popular  rather  than  of  a  high  art  kind,  and  are  devised  simply  as 
a  means  of  attracting  as  many  shillings  and  half-crowns  as 
possible.  The  spirit  in  which  the  set  connected  with  the  Albert 
Hall  are  cultivating  the  interests  of  art  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  insidious  attempt  which  is  now  being  made  by  the  same 
people  to  supplant  the  Academy  of  Music,  wThich  has  struggled  so 
hard,  and  on  the  whole  successfully,  for  the  promotion  of  musical 
education,  in  order  to  provide  another  opening  for  the  interested 
and  unscrupulous  clique  who  batten  upon  Brompton. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  circumstances  in  mind  in  order  to 
understand  the  extraordinary  announcement  which  has  just  ap¬ 
peared,  that  an  application  will  next  Session  be  made  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  an  Act  “  to  make  better  provision  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Royal  Albert  Hall,  and  for  that  purpose  to  charge  the  members 
or  holders  of  seats  in  the  Hall  with  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum 
in  respect  of  each  seat  held  by  them,  and  to  make  provision  for 
enforcing  payment  of  such  annual  sums.”  This  is  certainly  a  very 
singular  proposal.  The  persons  who  have  subscribed  for  seats  or 
boxes  were  led  to  believe  that  they  would  thereby  acquire  a  per¬ 
manent  right  to  this  accommodation,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
down  to  the  present  time  they  have  received  very  little  for  their 
money.  It  should  be  observed  that  these  seat-holders  are  not  in 
any  sense  shareholders,  and  that  their  subscriptions  are  not  a  com¬ 
mercial  investment.  There  is  a  separate  body  of  proprietors  among 
whom  the  profits,  if  there  were  any,  would  be  divided,  and  upon 
whom,  therefore,  any  losses  ought  to  fall.  The  stall  and  box- 
holders  at  the  Albert  Hall  are  in  fact  in  precisely  the  same  position 
as  persons  who  have  purchased  similar  rights  at  the  opera,  and  it 
is  easy  to  conceive  how  a  proposal  would  be  received  from  Mr.  Clye 
or  Mr.  Mapleson  that  box-renters  should  pay  over  again  in  order 
to  relieve  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  management.  It  is 
obvious  that  the  managers  of  the  Albert  Hall  have  at  present  no 
legal  right  to  impose  this  additional  charge  ;  otherwise  there  would 
of  course  be  no  need  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  give  them  the 
necessary  powers.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  greater  outrage 
than  this  on  the  most  elementary  principles  of  honest  dealing  or 
to  suppose  that  Parliament  will  for  a  moment  countenance  such  a 
proposal.  It  is  worth  notice,  however,  as  an  example  of  the  im¬ 
pudent  persistence  and  audacity  with  which  this  series  of  jobs  has 
been  carried  on.  It  is  surely  time  that  such  hollow  and  artificial 
institutions  should  be  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  that  men  of 
high  official  position  should  cease  to  be  discredited  by  any  asso¬ 
ciation  with  such  disreputable  proceedings.  If  the  Albert  Hall 
does  not  attract  paying  audiences  it  had  better  be  pulled  down, 
and  an  important  thoroughfare  relieved  from  an  eyesore  which 
also  detracts  seriously  from  the  effect  of  the  Albert  Memorial, 
both  by  what  it  is  in  itself,  and  by  what  it  suggests  as  to  the  uses 
to  which  a  noble  memory  has  been  put. 


CLUB  LAW. 

AT  the  time  of  the  general  election  in  1865  a  correspondence 
took  place  between  a  member  of  the  Conservative  Club  and 
the  Secretary  respecting  a  pledge  which  it  was  alleged  that  the  mem¬ 
ber  had  given  to  vote  for  certain  Liberal  candidates  at  that  election. 
The  result  was  that  the  Committee  convened  a  general  meeting 
to  consider  this  correspondence  and  whether  the  members  name 
should  be  removed  from  the  Oluh.  The  rules  of  the  Club  made 
no  reference  to  the  political  opinions  of  its  members,  except  so  far 
as  they  were  implied  by  the  name.  The  29th  rule  provided  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  Committee,  “  in  case  any  circumstance 
should  occur  likely  to  endanger  the  welfare  and  good  order  of  the 
Club,”  to  call  a  general  meeting,  and,  on  a  vote  by  two-thirds  of 
the  persons  present  that  the  name  of  any  member  should  be  re¬ 
moved,  he  should  cease  to  belong  to  the  Club.  The  meeting  was 
held,  and  the  Chairman  referred  to  certain  votes  given  by  this 
member  for  Liberal  candidates,  and  the  correspondence  was  read, 
after  which  the  member  addressed  the  meeting,  and  expressed  the 
wish  that  one  of  his  letters  to  which  exception  had  been  taken 
was  unwritten,  and  repudiated  the  right  of  the  meeting  to  remove 
him.  A  resolution  that  he  should  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Club  was  carried  by  191  votes  to  twenty-one.  Hereupon  he  filed 
a  Bill  in  Chancery  against  the  Committee,  asking  a  declaration  by 
the  Court  that,  so  long  as  he  should  conform  to  the  rales  of  the 
Club,  he  was  entitled  to  enjoy  its  benefits,  and  also  asking  an  in¬ 
junction  against  removal.  He  submitted  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  any  conduct  endangering  the  welfare  and  good  order  of 
the  Club,  that  the  meeting  was  unauthorized,  and  that  the  real 
issue  put  to  the  meeting  was  as  to  the  votes  he  had  given,  which  it 
was  not  competent  to  the  meeting  to  consider.  The  defendants 
by  their  answer  submitted  that  the  meeting  was  properly  con¬ 
vened,  that  the  proceedings  were  not  dictated  by  personal  or  poli¬ 
tical  pique,  and  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  entitled  to  the  relief 
prayed. 

The  late  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Romilly,  in  giving  judgment 
in  the  case,  said  that  clubs  are  very  peculiar  institutions.  They 
are  societies  of  gentlemen  who  meet  principally  for  social  purposes, 
superadded  to  which  there  are  often  other  purposes,  sometimes  of 
a  literary  nature,  sometimes  to  promote  political  objects,  as  in  the 
Conservative  or  the  Reform  Club.  But  the  principal  objects  for 
which  they  are  designed  are  social,  the  others  are  only  secondary.. 
It  is  therefore  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  good  understand¬ 
ing  between  all  the  members,  and  that  nothing  should  occur  likely 
to  disturb  the  good  feeling  that  ought  to  exist  among  them.  It 
follows  that  a  club  is  a  partnership  of  a  perfectly  different  kind 
from  any  other.  In  order  to  secure  the  principal  object  of  the 
club,  the  members  generally  enter  into  a  written  contract  in  the 
form  of  rules,  as  was  done  in  the  case  before  the  Court.  Was 
there,  then,  any  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  general  meeting  in. 
the  present  case  ?  Every  member  had  contracted  to  abide  by  that 
rule  which  gives  an  absolute  discretion  to  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  to  expel  any  member.  This  discretion  must  not 
he  capricious  or  arbitrary.  But  if  the  decision  had  been  arrived  at 
bond  Jule,  without  any  caprice  or  improper  motive,  then  it  was  a 
judicial  opiuion  from  which  there  was  no  appeal.  None  but  the 
members  of  the  Club  could  know  the  little  details  which  are 
essential  to  the  social  well-being  of  such  a  society  of  gentlemen, 
and  it  must  be  a  very  strong  case  that  would  induce  the  Court  to 
interfere.  Lord  Romilly  thought  that  the  meeting  was  fairly 
called,  and  the  question  fairly  submitted,  and  the  decision  adopted 
bond  Jide,  and  not  through  caprice  ;  and  therefore  that  decision 
was  final,  and  the  bill  must  be  dismissed  with  costs. 

The  principle  on  which  Courts  of  Equity  proceed  in  such  cases 
may  be  shown  by  the  case  of  the  minister  of  a  Baptist  chapel 
who  attempted  to  keep  possession  of  it,  alleging  that  lie  had  been 
improperly  dismissed.  The  deed  of  settlement  of  the  chapel  pro¬ 
vided  that  every  minister  should  be  liable  to  be  forthwith  removed 
by  the  decision  of  the  church  made  at  one  meeting,  and  confirmed 
at  a  second  meeting  called  by  a  notice  which  should  expressly 
state  the  object  of  such  meeting.  It  appeared  that  a  meeting  was 
called,  the  notice  expressing  that  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
charges  against  the  minister  and  considering  ,his  dismissal.  The 
minister  did  not  attend  the  meeting,  and  it  did  not  appear  that 
evidence  was  produced  in  support  of  any  charges  ;  but  the  meeting 
passed  a  resolution  that,  in  consequence  of  the  minister  having 
done  certain  specified  things,  he  was  not  a  fit  and  proper  person, 
for  the  office,  and  that  his  office  should  cease.  A  second  meeting 
was  called,  the  notice  expressing  that  it  was  to  be  for  the  purpose 
of  confirming  the  resolution  passed  at  the  former  meeting.  This 
was  accordingly  done,  and,  the  minister  disputing  the  legality  of 
the  proceedings,  disturbances  took  place,  and  a  Bill  was  filed  in 
Chancery  by  the  trustees  of  the  chapel  to  restrain  the  minister 
from  taking  possession  of  or  acting  in  the  chapel.  This  Bill  was 
dismissed  with  costs  by  the  present  Lord  Justice  James  as  Vice- 
Chancellor,  and  his  decree  was  affirmed  on  appeal  by  Lord 
Hatherley  as  Chancellor.  “  If,”  said  Lord  Hatherley,  “  this 
had  been  a  case  in  which  the  powrer  of  dismissal  was  not 
simply  and  entirely  arbitrary,  no  question  could  have  arisen, 
because  the  course  taken  here  was  utterly  inconsistent  with 
any  notion  of  justice  or  propriety.  They  first  invite  people 
to  bring  charges  without  saying  what  they  are,  and  they  then 
state  in  this  vague  fashion  that  the  charges  are  established,  when 
the  person  supposed  to  be  criminated  has  not  heard  what  any  one 
of  the  charges  is.”  He  could  not  hold  that  a  discretion  had  been 
exercised  by  a  meeting  which,  on  charges  mentioned  for  the  first 
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time,  the  person  charged  not  being  present,  comes  to  a  vague 
general  finding  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  “  falsehood  and  drunken¬ 
ness.”  Although  the  meeting  added  “  unfitness,”  it  did  not  appear 
that  they  had  arrived  at  a  sound  judgment  on  the  subject,  or  had 
exercised  any  discretion  at  all  at  this  strange  and  wholly  irregular 
meeting.  They  had  acted  very  oppressively,  and  in  a  manner 
which  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  or  assisted  by  the  Court.  It  does 
not  follow  from  this  decision  that  the  Court  would  have  assisted 
the  minister  against  dismissal  under  a  power  “  simply  and  entirely 
arbitrary.”  The  Court  was  asked  to  assist  the  trustees  against  the 
minister,  and  refused  to  do  so.  Both  judges  held,  however,  that 
the  second  meeting  was  invalid  in  point  of  law  for  want  of  proper 
notice,  and  it  was  on  this  ground  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  dis¬ 
missed  the  Bill. 

In  the  case  of  Rugby  School  this  case  of  the  Baptist  Chapel  and 
many  other  cases  were  cited,  and  Vice-Chancellor  Malins  stated 
the  result  of  the  authorities  to  be,  “  that  all  arbitrary  powers,  such 
as  the  power  of  dismissal,  by  exercising  their  pleasure,  which  is 
given  to  this  Governing  Body,  may  be  exercised  without  assigning 
any  reason,  provided  they  are  fairly  and  honestly  exercised,  which 
they  will  always  be  presumed  to  have  beeu  until  the  contrary  is 
shown,  and  the  burden  of  showing  the  contrary  lies  upon  those 
who  object  to  the  manner  in  which  the  power  has  been  exercised. 
No  reasons  need  be  given,  but,  if  they  are  given,  theCourt  will  look  into 
their  sufficiency,”  W e  venture  to  say  that  this  is  a  correct  exposition 
ofthe  law.  The  Vice-Chancellor  in  giving  j  udgment  repeated  the  regret 
which  he  expressed  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  the  argument 
that  the  case  should  have  to  be  decided  on  demurrer,  because  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  many  of  the  statements  of  the  bill 
might  have  been  materially  qualified  if  the  evidence  of  both  parties 
had  been  given.  It  may  be  convenient  to  remark  here  that  the 
Bill  was  filed  by  Dr.  Hayman  against  the  Governing  Body  of 
Rugby  School  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  and  notice  of  motion  for 
injunction  against  removing  the  plaintiff  from  the  Headmaster- 
ship  was  given  in  the  usual  way  and  supported  by  affidavits.  If 
the  defendants  had  not  demurred,  this  motion  would  have  come 
on  immediately,  and  on  the  hearing  of  it  affidavits  must  have 
been  read  on  both  sides,  and  both  plaintiff  and  defendants  might 
have  been  cross-examined  on  them.  But  it  would  still  have  been 
open  for  the  defendants’  counsel  to  use  all  the  arguments  which 
they  used  upon  the  demurrer.  The  general  rule  is  that  “  if  a  de¬ 
murrer  would  hold  to  a  Bill,  the  Court,  although  the  defendant 
answers,  will  not  grant  relief  on  the  hearing.”  And  there  was 
nothing  in  this  case  to  make  that  rule  inapplicable.  The  proceed¬ 
ing  by  demurrer  had,  however,  as  the  Vice-Chancellor  said,  “  the 
advantage  relied  on  by  defendants’  counsel,  of  preventing  a  painful 
conflict  of  evidence.”  After  discussing  the  statements  and  allega¬ 
tions  of  the  Bill  Sir  R.  Malins  said,  “  The  Governing  Body  is 
entitled  to  act  on  its  own  opinions  uncontrolled  by  this  Court,  if 
those  opinions  are  fairly  and  honestly  entertained,  and  I  am  unable 
judicially  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not.”  The 
Bill,  therefore,  did  not  show  a  case  for  the  interference  of  the 
Court,  and  he  allowed  the  demurrer,  but  without  costs. 

In  the  recent  case  of  the  Junior  Naval  and  Military  Club, 
the  cases  of  the  Conservative  Club  and  of  Rugby  School  were 
chiefly  relied  on  by  the  defendants ;  and  the  other  case  which 
we  have  cited  would  be  useful  for  the  plaintiff’s  argument,  because 
the  power  of  a  club  to  expel  a  member  could  hardly  be  larger 
than  that  of  a  church  of  Particular  Baptists  to  remove  a  minister. 
One  of  the  rules  of  the  Junior  Naval  and  Military  Club  provides 
that  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  or  twenty  members  who 
shall  certify  the  same  in  writing,  the  conduct  of  a  member  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  character  and  interests  of  the  Club,  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  present  at  a  meeting 
summoned  for  that  purpose,  may  recommend  such  member 
to  retire  or  expel  him.  A  rule  was  afterwards  adopted  that 
the  Committee  might  call  a  general  meeting  upon  a  requisition 
signed  by  fifty  members.  Captain  Speed,  a  member  of  the  Club, 
circulated  a  requisition  for  a  special  meeting  with  specified 
“  objects.”  The  Club  is  proprietary,  and  one  of  Captain  Speed’s 
“  objects  ”  was  to  define  the  relations  between  the  members  and 
the  proprietor.  This  and  the  other  “  objects  ”  appear  reasonable, 
and  the  requisition  was  signed  by  sixty-three  members,  and  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Committee.  They,  however,  resolved  not  to 
summon  a  special  meeting,  and  gave  notice  that,  as  the  general 
meeting  was  near  at  hand,  and  the  propositions  were  not  urgent, 
the  special  meeting  would  not  be  called.  The  Committee  called 
on  Captain  Speed  to  resign ;  and,  on  his  failing  to  do  so,  expelled 
him.  The  Honourable  Spencer  Lyttelton,  one  of  the  members  who 
had  signed  the  requisition,  then  took  up  the  matter.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Committee  asking  for  explanations,  and  commenting 
pretty  strongly  on  their  proceedings  and  arrangements.  F urther 
correspondence  ensued ;  he  complained  of  discourtesy ;  they  re¬ 
quired  him  to  withdraw  a  letter,  or  they  would  submit  the  matter 
to  the  general  meeting ;  and  he  replied  that  he  would  himself  take 
the  opinion  of  the  meeting.  The  Committee  hereupon  passed  a 
resolution  stating  that  they  would  be  wanting  in  their  duty  if  they 
failed  to  mark  their  sense  of  conduct  tending  to  weaken  their 
authority  and  injure  the  Club,  and  they  expelled  Mr.  Lyttelton.  He 
instituted  proceedings  in  Equity  against  the  Committee,  and  grounded 
his  claim  to  relief  on  the  allegations  that  the  Committee  had  acted 
capriciously,  and  that  he  had  no  opportunity  of  bringing  his  case 
before  the  whole  Club.  The  defendants,  on  the  other  hand,  con¬ 
tended  that  they  had  acted  in  the  bond  fide  exercise  of  their  dis¬ 
cretion  for  the  benefit  of  the  Club,  and  also  that,  as  there  was  no 
trust  property  vested  in  them,  the  Court  could  in  no  case  have 


jurisdiction  over  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  either  side 
entered  into  evidence  beyond  the  correspondence  and  resolutions, 
but,  as  the  case  came  on  for  hearing  in  the  usual  way,  either 
side  might  have  done  so.  It  seems  difficult  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  to  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  which  Vice- 
Chancellor  Bacon  adopted.  We  may  perhaps  think  that  the 
Committee’s  sense  of  “  duty  ”  was  unnaturally  acute.  The  whole 
matter,  from  the  circulation  of  Captain  Speed’s  requisition  to  the 
expulsion  of  Mr.  Lyttelton,  was  transacted  between  the  nth  of 
February  and  the  24th  of  April  last,  and  this  promptitude  of  the 
Committee  contrasts  oddly  with  then-  view  of  the  want  of 
urgency  in  Captain  Speed’s  proposals.  We  may  think,  further, 
that  they  would  have  done  well  to  refer  the  question  of  ex¬ 
pelling  Mr.  Lyttelton  to  a  general  meeting  of  the  Club.  In  the  case 
of  the  Conservative  Club  the  expulsion  was  at  a  general  meet¬ 
ing,  and  this  would  appear  preferable  to  delegating  so  large 
a  power  to  a  Committee.  Still  Mr.  Lyttelton  entered  the  Club 
knowing  its  rules,  and  the  question,  as  Sir  James  Bacon  said,  was 
one  of  contract.  It  is  clear  that,  to  use  an  expression  which  has 
been  much  heard  of  late,  the  Committee  and  Mr.  Lyttelton  “  did 
not  get  on  well  together,”  and  the  Committee’s  view  was  that,  this 
being  so,  the  weaker  party — namely,  Mr.  Lyttelton — must  go.  It 
is  not  however  absolutely  certain  that  the  presence  in  a  club  of  a 
few  members  with  whom  the  Committee  do  not  get  on  well  may 
not  make  the  club  get  on  better.  All  this,  however,  has  little 
bearing  on  the  question  before  the  Court,  and  indeed  the  Vice- 
Chancellor’s  decision  might  be  inferred  from  the  cases  we  have 
cited.  “  I  cannot,”  he  said,  “  take  the  plaintiff’s  assertion  that,  in 
his  belief,  or  in  his  suspicion — for  that  is  what  it  comes  to — the 
Committee  acted  capriciously.”  He  also  considered  it  doubtful 
whether,  even  if  the  plaintiff  had  proved  his  case,  the  Court  could 
interfere,  as  the  Committee  are  not  trustees  of  any  property  for  the 
members.  But  it  was  not  necessary  to  decide  that  question.  He 
based  his  decision  on  the  ground  of  “  contract,”  and.  so  he  safely 
might ;  but  unfortunately  he  added,  or  is  reported  to  have  added, 
that  “  the  Committee,  in  the  honest  exercise  of  delegated  power, 
have  been  provoked  to  expel  the  plaintiff.”  This  would  almost 
imply  a  want  of  that  “  discretion  ”  which  all  the  authorities  say 
must  be  exercised  in  these  cases.  “  Discretio  est  discernere  per 
legem  quid  sit  justum,”  is  a  text  that  often  occurs  in  our  law¬ 
books.  It  implies  at  least  the  absence  of  passion  and  prejudice, 
and  the  behaviour  of  Captain  Lyttelton  to  the  Committee  was 
likely  to  excite  both.  However,  the  bill  was  dismissed  with 
costs. 


AN  INDIAN  IRREGULAR  CORPS. 

CONSIDERING  their  history,  their  high  rank  among  the 
aboriginal  races,  and  evil  repute,  thePurriarMeenas  are  perhaps 
the  most  striking  example  of  an  Indian  tribe  reclaimed  under  British 
officers.  Chief  among  the  twelve  Meena  tribes,  they  were  lords  of 
Marwar  and  J eypore ;  whence,  after  a  long  and  fierce  struggle,  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Rajpoot  invaders  about  the  end  of  the  four¬ 
teenth  century.  Retreating  to  what  is  now  known  as  the  Meena 
Kherar — the  wild  hill  country  wedged  in  between  Boondee, 
Meywar,  Jeypore,  and  Ajmere — the  Purriars  made  incessant  raids 
on  their  conquerors  in  the  plains,  and  became  the  most  skilful  and 
daring  race  of  hereditary  dacoits,  or  robbers,  in  Northern  India.  From 
their  bill-fastnesses  they  defied  for  four  hundred  years  every  effort  to 
kill  or  cure  them.  Once  only  did  they  succumb  to  brute  force 
— shortly  after  1806,  when  the  Meena  districts  of  Oodeypore 
were  annexed  to  the  Rajpoot  State  of  Kotah,  then  under  the  iron 
rule  of  Chief  Minister  Zalim  Singh.  For  thirteen  years  raids  were 
as  uncommon  in  the  Meena  districts  as  in  Hyde  Park.  “  A  gold 
bangle  dropped  from  a  woman’s  ankle  might  lie  untouched  till 
covered  by  the  drift  sand.”  For,  without  waste  of  words,  the 
Kotah  troops  were  marched  to  every  village  whither  a  dacoity 
could  be  traced ;  the  men  were  ruthlessly  put  to  the  sword ; 
and  their  heads  heaped  into  baskets,  which  the  women  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  carry  on  their  own  heads  in  procession  through  the 
neighbouring  villages,  singing  their  tribal  songs.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Showers,  who  in  1855  was  commissioned  to  pacify  the 
Meena  districts  in  Oodeypore,  was  acquainted  with  old  natives 
who  had  witnessed  these  grim  processions.  Until  about  that  date 
the  Purriars  might  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  robber  Verein  number¬ 
ing  at  least  ten  thousand  fighting  men,  ready  to  repay  with  com¬ 
pound  interest  a  punishment  inflicted  on  any  of  its  members, 
and  with  which  even  a  prominent  Rajpoot  State  like  Jeypore  de¬ 
clined  to  come  to  blows.  The  raiders  reached  the  height  of 
their  audacity  when,  in  1 854,  they  plundered  the  British  territory 
of  Ajmere,  and  held  many  of  its  inhabitants  to  ransom. 

The  Meena’s  reckless  bravery  was  based  to  a  great  extent  on  his 
pride  of  race.  His  generally  handsome,  tall,  and  athletic  person 
proved  him  a  nobler  savage  than  his  low-caste  cousin,  the  Meena 
of  the  Aravallis,  with  whom  he  would  no  more  dream  of  eating, 
drinking,  or  smoking  than  a  Brahmin  would  with  a  mehter,  or 
scavenger.  He  was  as  proud  of  his  descent  as  any  “  lunar  ”  or 
“  solar  ”  Rajpoot.  If  the  Rajpoot  boasted  his  origin  from  the 
arms  of  Brahma,  the  Purriar  genealogist  celebrated  the  divine 
birth  of  his  tribe  on  the  summit  of  the  sacred  Mount  Aboo.  Cer¬ 
tain  privileges  restricted  to  the  Meenas  in  the  Jeypore  State  were 
survivals  of  their  former  power  in  the  land.  Once  upon  a  time 
the  installation  of  each  new  Maharajah  was  considered  incomplete 
until,  with  his  own  blood,  a  Meena  retainer  drew  the  tika  mark  of 
sovereignty  on  the  prince’s  forehead.  To  the  present  day  Meena3 
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are  in  charge  of  the  Jeypore  archives  and  treasures :  and  the  legend 
still  survives  that  in  Amber,  the  ancient  and  deserted  capital  of 
Jeypore,  a  band  of  Meenas  keeps  watch  and  ward  over  a  hoard  or 
treasure  destined  for  the  relief  of  the  State  in  some  time  of 
trouble.  Such  was  the  tribe  which  even  Sir  William  Sleeman, 
suppressor  of  the  Thug  confederacy,  pronounced  irreclaimable ; 
and  such  the  raw  material  whence,  for  the  most  part,  has  been 
fashioned  a  body  of  troops  which  inspecting  generals  have  described 
as  illustrating  the  Indian  Irregular  system  at  its  best,  and  which 
affords  the  only  instance  of  native  Indians  trained  into  skilful  tank- 
diggers,  gardeners,  carpenters,  builders,  and  artists,  as  well  as  loyal 
and  smart  sepoys. 

Before  1857  the  formation  of  a  Meena  corps  had  several  times 
been  urged  on  the  Government ;  but  the  mutiny  of  the  Kota'h  'Con¬ 
tingent  decided  the  experiment,  the  execution  of  which  was  entrusted 
to  Captain,  now  Major-General,  Macdonald.  Speedily  thete'came 
dropping  in  the  first  raw  recruits  of  the  corps  first  known  as  the 
Meena  Battalion,  subsequently  as  the  Beolee  Irregular  Force,  and 
more  familiarly  as  “  Macdonald's  Meenas.”  Like  the  first  recruits 
of  Outranks  Bheel  Corps,  raised  in  1831,  the  Meenas  were  half- 
naked  barbarians  armed  with  spears,  matchlocks,  and  hows  and 
arrows.  Their  notions  of  military  service  were  at  first  somewhat 
embarrassing.  They  insisted  on  payment  for  so  much  drill -labour 
per  diem,  and  permission  to  throw  Up  soldiering  when  the  fancy 
seized  them.  Their  maxim  was  a  fair  day’s  Work  for  a  fair  day’s 
wage.  Soldiers  were  not  to  be  trained  on  such  ultra-commercial 
principles;  but,  being  wanted,  the  Meenas  had  to  be  humoured. 
Again,  many  of  the  tribesmen  were  deterred  from  present¬ 
ing  themselves,  while  some  of  the  new  levies  deserted  in  a 
body,  under  an  apprehension  that  the  Government  was  only 
laying  a  trap  for  securing  those  amongst  them  who  had 
made  themselves  conspicuous  for  their  crimes.  It  cost  a  good 
deal  of  time  and  trouble  to  convince  them  there  was  no  inten¬ 
tion  whatever  of  inquiring  into  their  antecedents,  but  that,  on 
the  contrary,  the  heavier  their  load  of  sins  the  more  readily  would 
they  be  welcomed  to  the  ranks  of  the  new  battalion.  Meanwhile, 
under  the  eye  of  a  Power,  if  infinitely  more  gentle,  yet  also  infi¬ 
nitely  more  powerful  and  vigilant  than  one  whose  only  method  of 
reclamation  was  to  cut  ofi'  heads  by  the  basketful,  each  village 
along  the  Kherar  was  forced  to  muster  at  roll-call  every  morning 
and  evening ;  and  as  the  raider’s  profession  thus  grew  more 
hazardous,  the  more  restless  spirits  among  the  Purriars  began  to 
feel  all  the  more  attracted  to  a  military  career.  Half  the  Com¬ 
mandant’s  success  in  training  them  arose  from  his  judicious  way  of 
letting  them  alone.  They  were  repelled  neither  by  irksome  punish¬ 
ments  nor  enforced  precision  in  small  details ;  but  looting  and 
lying  were  to  be  visited  witli  merciless  severity.  Not  to  destroy, 
but  to  transmute,  his  feeling  of  clanship — to  imbue  him  with 
that  pride  in  his  regiment  which  once  he  felt  in  his  divinely-sprung 
robber-clan — every  care  was  taken  to  flatter  his  personal  vanities, 
as  well  as  to  appeal  to  that  spirit  of  rude  chivalry  for  which,  in 
spite  of  all  his  ferocity,  the  Meena  was  distinguished.  He  was 
gaily  uniformed  like  a  French  Zouave,  only  that  his  head-dress  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  Glengarry  cap.  To  gratify  that  taste  for  shrill  music 
which  the  Purriars  possess  in  common  with  all  Highlanders  from 
Lochaber  to  Peshawur,  the  big  war-pipe  of  the  Scotch  clans  was 
introduced  ;  and  in  process  of  time  the  station  of  Deolee  became 
Vocal  with  “  Gillie  Galium  ”  and  the  “  Pibroch  o'  Donuil  Dhu  ”  ; 
and  the  Deolee  Irregulars  marched  to  the  tune  of  “  The  Campbells 
are  Coming,”  or  “Hey!  Johnny  Cope,”  played  by  about  half-a- 
dozen  sepoy  pipers,  who  over  their  Zouave  uniforms  wore  a  flowing 
plaid  of  their  Commandant’s  clan  tartan.  In  fact,  the  battalion 
became  a  new  kind  of  Meena  clan,  with  its  Commandant  for  chief 
and  patriarch.  What  stronger  proof  could  be  offered  of  tbeir  de¬ 
votion  to  tbeir  head  than  their  grave  assurance,  once  upon  a  time 
made  to  an  eloquent  missionary,  that  they  would  gladly  consent  to 
conversion  there  and  then  provided  the  Colonel  Sahib  passed  the 
order  !  The  fidelity  of  the  new  battalion  was  soon  and  satisfac¬ 
torily  tested  in  a  march  against  a  band  of  Meena  raiders,  their  own 
clansmen,  whom  they  drove  into  a  jungle  at  some  distance  from 
Deolee,  where,  after  a  struggle,  they  killed  or  captured  most  of 
them. 

Savage  Mhairs  and  Bheels  have  been  turned  into  smart  sepoys 
by  Such  men  as  Outram,  Sleeman,  and  Hunter ;  but  for  the  last 
nine  or  ten  years  the  Deolee  Irregulars  have  been  the  only 
skilled  workmen  in  the  Indian  army.  Not,  of  course,  that  they 
enlisted  as  such ;  there  are  only  one  or  two  professional  artisans 
in  the  force.  Their  appearance  in  this  new  character  was  due 
neither  to  compulsion  nor  love  of  gain,  hut  to  esprit  cle  corps. 
Having  in  1865  been  unexpectedly  granted  good-conduct  pay,  they 
signified  their  appreciation  of  the  compliment  by  constructing  the 
“  Nek  Chal  ”  embankment  for  the  use  and  adornment  of  the  can¬ 
tonment.  The  artificial  lake  within  the  “ Nek  Chal”  works  covers 
an  area  of  about  forty-two  acres,  and  on  a  little  island  in  its  midst 
the  sepoys  built  a  Hindoo  temple.  Bathing-ghats  and  sheds, 
guard-rooms  and  hospital  out-offices,  were  among  their  subsequent 
works.  Tkelast  was  constructed  at  contract  rates  for  tin;  PuLl  ic  Works 
Department,  the  proceeds  going,  as  in  the  case  of  all  paid  work,  to 
the  general  clothing  fund  of  the  force.  They  neatly  arranged  the 
Christian  cemetery  which  used  to  he  described  as  a  disgrace  to 
the  Christian  community  of  Deolee.  Omitting  a  number  of 
minor  works,  we  may  specially  mention  the  orderly  room  of  the 
force,  and  the  new  church,  a  lithographed  sketch  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  a  number  of  the  Gazette  of  India.  The  former  taste- 
fully-built  structure  consists  of  front  and  rear  walls  pierced 
with  arched  doom  and  windows,  and,  at  the  sides,  of  columns 


whose  intervening  spaces  are  filled  with  stone  trellis-work.  The 
panels  of  the  pale-blue  ceiling  are  enclosed  in  narrow  gold  beading, 
and  on  the  walls  are  various  heraldic  devices.  The  Walls  of  the 
newly  built  church  are  surmounted  with  a  battlemented  parapet 
in  Early  English  style,  and  the  buttresses,  with  facials,  are  in 
keeping  with  the  parapet.  The  eight  windows  in  the  body  of  the 
building,  and  the  three  in  the  chancel,  are  each  constructed  of  an 
entire  slab  of  slate  Cut  into  tasteful  patterns,  a  thin  gauze 
covering  excluding  the  dust.  Within,  the  interplay  between  'the 
dark  stone-tracery  of  the  windows  and  the  brilliant  Indian  light 
produces  a  most  pleasing  impression.  No  outsider  had  any  share 
whatever  in  the  execution  of  these  works.  In  the  words  of  the 
Government  Report,  “  not  a  sod  has  been  thrown  up,  or  stone  cut 
or  laid,  or  hit  of  wood  squared,  or  nail  forged,  that  has  not  been 
the  work  of  one  or  other  of  these  men.”  The  chief  sepoy  architect 
answers  to  the  name  of  Christopher  Wren.  Another  ex-savage  of 
scientific  tastes  is  known  as  Isaac  Newton.  It  sounds  odd  to  heal’ 
a  sepoy  bagpiper  addressed  as  Roderick  Dhu,  and  another — the 
best  musician  in  the  forces— as  Fassifern,  so  named  after  the  gallant 
Highland  colonel  who  fell  at  Waterloo.  Walter  Scott’s  Dugald 
Crater  has  also  his  namesake  in  the  battalion ;  as  also  John  Brown, 
Her  Majesty's  Highland  retainer. 

The  history  of  this  admirable  little  force — which  consists  of  about 
a  thousand  men,  cavalry  and  infantry — suggests  various  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  native  army  generally.  Want  of  sympathy  between 
the  sepoys  and  their  officers  is  at  present  one  of  the  stock  com¬ 
plaints  of  Indian  military  critics  ;  and  thus  it  must  continue  to  he 
so  long  as  service  in  native-  regiments  is  usually  regarded  merely 
aS  a  stepping-stone  to  civil  employment,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
regiments  themselves  remain  under-officered.  Our  Deolee  Irre¬ 
gulars  would  never  perhaps  have  felt  any  pride  in  .their  corps  if  their 
colonel  and  officers  had  not  for  so  many  years  entered  thoroughly 
into  the  ways  and  feelings  of  their  men — -cast  in  their  lot  with 
them,  for  better  or  for  worse.  Again,  it  might  be  suggested  that 
an  effort  should  he  made  for  the  absorption  of  the  so-called  abori¬ 
ginal  tribes  into  the  army  on  a  larger  scale  than  obtains  at  present. 
Irregular  troops  might  also  perhaps  he  organized  on  a  Scale 
more  extensive  than  their  present  local  one.  Indeed,  during  his 
tenure  of  office  as  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  in  Rajpootana, 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  expressed  himself  strongly  in  favour  of  uniting 
the  four  local  corps — namely,  the  Deolee  Irregulars,  the  Meywar 
Bheel  Oorps,  the  Mhairwarra  battalion,  and  the  ErinpOora  force — 
into  a  single  provincial  brigade.  Lastly,  it  is  worth  considering 
whether  skilled  workmanship  might  not  he  encouraged  in 
native  regiments  of  the  Line.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Inspect¬ 
ing  Generals  have  for  the  past  few  years  been  urging  the 
Government  to  try  the  experiment.  One  of  Sir  Lewis  Pelly’s  own 
predecessors — Colonel  Eden — was  a  strong  advocate  for  “  utilizing 
the  vast  resources  which  we  possess  in  our  native  army  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  works  of  a  military  or  civil  nature.”  Of  course  the 
main  business  of  a  soldier  is  to  he  a  soldier,  and  not  a  tank-digger  or 
an  architect ;  but  the  craftsmanship  of  the  force  which  we  have  been 
describing  has  never  interfered  with  its  military  efficiency.  Ever 
since  the  first  examination  of  the  force  in  1863,  Inspecting  Generals 
have  uniformly  testified  that  the  Deolee  sepoys  illustrate  the 
Irregular  system  at  its  best ;  and  that  in  respect  of  drill,  discipline, 
and  precision  in  field  movements  of  all  sorts,  they  are  equal  to  any 
native  regiment  of  tbe  line.  In  his  official  Report  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  the  late  Commandant  of  the  force  suggested,  as  a  tentative 
measure,  the  formation  of  a  working  company  in  each  of  a  selected 
number  of  native  regiments. 


REVIEWS. 


IIOOIv’S  LIVES  OF  LAUD  AND  JUXON.* 

WE  bare  to  notice  this  volume,  the  last  that  we  can  have  from 
the  hand  of  its  author,  while  the  ink  is  still  hardly  dry  on 
the  articles  in  which  both  ourselves  and  others  have  chronicled  and 
commented  on  his  removal  from  us.  We  need  not  therefore  again 
go  at  length  into  any  estimate  of  one  who,  able  and  energetic  as  he 
was,  was  before  all  things  pre-eminently  good.  It  is  perhaps  im¬ 
possible  to  speak  of  a  book  which  comes  before  us  at  such  a  moment 
exactly  as  if  its  writer  were  either  living  or  long  ago  dead ;  we 
cannot  quite  shut  out  from  our  memory  the  fact  that  we  are,  as  it 
were,  hearing  the  last  words  of  ono  who  has  been  our  companion  for 
many  years.  Still,  whether  a  writer  is  living  or  dead,  whether  he 
he  lately  dead  or  long  ago  dead,  really  makes  no  difference  to  the 
matter  of  his  work.  It  is  right,  as  far  as  possible,  to  speak  of  the 
book  as  we  should  have  spoken  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  circumstances  under  which  it  was  written,  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  work  of  one  who  continued  with  a  stout  heart,  but  with  failing 
powers,  the  work  which  he  had  begun  when  in  his  full  strength, 
may  fairly  he  taken  into  account.  But  the  mere  fact  of  the  writer's 
death  almost  at  the  moment  of  publication  cannot  of  itself  make 
the  hook  either  better  or  worse  than  its  abstract  merits  make  it. 

Looking  then  as  calmly  as  we  can  at  the  volume  before  us,  we 
may  fairly  say  that  the  hope  which  we  threw  out  in  our  notice  of 
the  tenth  volume  has  been  at  least  partly  fulfilled.  We  could  not 
honestly  avoid  pointing  out  that  the  Lives  contained  in  that  volume, 

*  Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  By  Walter  Farquhar  Hook, 
D.D.,  F.R.S.  Vol.  XL  Reformation  Period.  London :  Richard  Bentley 
&  Son.  1875. 
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those  of  Grindal,  "VVliitgift,  Bancroft,  and  Abbot,  were  slightly  and 
unsatisfactorily  done.  But  we  hoped  that  this  was  a  sign  that 
Br.  Hook  had  hurried  them  over  with  the  purpose  of  gathering  his, 
remaining  strength  to  deal  with  the  more  important  lii'e  of  Laud.  And 
so  it  clearly  has  been.  In  his  Life  of  Laud — the  Life  of  Juxon, 
which  is  added  to  it,  cannot  count  for  more  than  an  appendix — we 
do  not  say  that  Dr.  Hook  comes  back  to  his  full  power  ;  we  cannot 
put  it  on  a  level  with  the  volume  next  but  one  before  it,  that  which 
contains  the  Life  of  Parker ;  but  we  can  distinctly  say  that  it  is  an 
improvement  on  the  volume  which  went  immediately  before  it. 
The  subject,  we  suspect,  was  more  congenial  to  the  writer,  as  it 
doubtless  is  of  far  greater  historical  importance,  than  the  Lives  of 
any  of  the  Archbishops  between  Parker  and  Laud.  And  one  thing 
is  certain,  that  no  volume  of  Dr.  Hook's  series  is  more  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  writer  than  this  the  last  of  them.  Nowhere 
does  all  that  is  strong  and  that  is  weak  in  him  come  out  more  con¬ 
stantly  on  the  surface.  Vet  it  must  have  been  a  difficult  Life  for 
Dr.  Hook  to  write.  Prom  one  side  of  him  Laud  would  be  almost 
Dr.  Hook's  ideal  Archbishop.  The  purely  ecclesiastical  position  of 
the  biographer  and  of  the  subject  of  his  biography  are  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same.  Laud  represents  that  strict  Anglican  theory  of 
which  Dr.  Hook  was  through  life  the  consistent  champion  against 
enemies  on  both  sides.  To  call  Laud  Popish  is  as  ridiculous  as 
to  call  Dr.  Hook  Popish.  The  theory  which  was  common  to  both 
of  them  contains  much  that  grates  upon  popular  Protestant  feel¬ 
ings,  but  there  is  no  theory  that  cuts  more  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Bishop.  It  is  as  ridiculous  as  the  mistake 
which  we  take  to  be  the  very  climax  of  theological  ignorance,  that 
of  calling  the  Scottish  Liturgy,  either  that  of  Laud’s  day  or  the  later 
one,  Popish.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  that  Liturgy 
called  Popish  ;  yet  in  truth  it  is  the  exact  opposite  of  Popish.  It 
cleaves  to  the  practice  of  the  Eastern  Churches  on  points  where 
Romans,  Anglicans,  Lutherans,  and  Calvinists  are  united  against 
the  Orthodox,  the  Armenian,  and  the  Nestorian.  Again,  it  is  non¬ 
sense  to  speak  either  of  Laud  then  or  of  Dr.  Hook  now  as  people 
who,  as  the  last  new  phrase  goes,  knew  when  to  stop.  As  far  as 
a  Romeward  journey  is  concerned,  there  was  no  stopping  in  the 
matter ;  neither  of  them  ever  set  out  on  a  Romeward  path.  If 
there  be  any  exception  to  the  rule  that  all  roads  lead  to  Rome,  an 
exception  may  be  made  in  favour  of  that  road  which  leads  to  the 
doctrine  which  of  all  others  is  most  truly  anti-Roman,  the  perfect 
independence  of  national  Kings  and  national  Bishops.  The  doctrine 
may  be  attacked  on  a  hundred  other  grounds;  it  cannot  be  attacked 
on  this.  It  can  be  called  Roman  only  in  a  sense  which  people 
who  so  call  it  certainly  do  not  mean.  The  Laudian  and  Caro¬ 
line  theory  of  Church  and  State  belongs  to  the  New  Rome,  not  to 
the  Old.  It  is  Roman  only  in  the  sense  of  being  pre-eminently 
Byzantine. 

The  Laudian  theory,  as  we  take  it,  is  the  strictly  Anglican  one 
of  a  national  Church,  which,  if  there  were  no  schisms  abroad  in  the 
world,  might  yield  to  the  Church  of  Rome  the  respect  due  to  the 
elder  from  the  younger,  but  nothing  more.  The  national  Church, 
independent  within  its  own  bounds,  has  as  its  chief  officers  Bishops 
whose  authority  comes  from  a  divinely  ordered  apostolic  commis¬ 
sion,  and  its  supreme  governor  is  the  crowned  and  anointed  King 
of  the  land.  It  knows  no  appeal  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction. 
King  and  Primate  are,  as  of  old,  Ctesar  and  Pope,  or  rather  Caesar 
dnd  Patriarch,  within  their  own  island.  The  King  is  not,  as  he 
is  in  the  Papal  theory,  something  external,  and  not  unlikely  to  be 
hostile,  to  the  ecclesiastical  system.  Pie  is  himself  a  sacred  person; 
and,  both  in  his  Byzantine  and  in  his  Anglican  form,  he  is  apt  to 
be  personally  a  theological  disputant.  The  weak  point  of  doctrine 
of  the  Regale,  according  to  this  theory,  is  that  it  flits  to  and  fro 
between  two  utterly  incompatible  theories  of  a  divine  right  of 
Kings.  No  two  doctrines  can  be  more  opposed  than  that  of  a 
divine  right  of  Kings  transmitted  by  hereditary  succession,  and 
that  of  a  divine  right  of  Kings  conferred  by  their  ecclesiastical 
consecration. 

Now,  looked  at  from  its  purely  ecclesiastical  side,  this  theory  of 
the  seventeenth  century  is  pretty  much  the  theory  of  the  strictly 
Anglican  party  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  party  which  com¬ 
bines  the  doctrine  of  apostolical  succession  of  the  ministry  with 
attachment  to  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  The  chief  differ¬ 
ence  is  in  the  changed  position  of  the  sovereign.  A  King  who 
must  act  by  the  advice  of  Ministers  given  him  by  his  Parlia¬ 
ment,  a  King  in  whose  dominions  perfect  political  equality  is 
secured  to  all  religions,  cannot  be  the  supreme  governor  of  the 
Church  in  the  same  personal  sense  as  Alexios  Komuenos  or  James 
the  First.  And  this  is  undoubtedly  a  great  difference.  From  the 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  the  personal  exercise  of  ecclesiastical 
power  by  a  crowned  and  anointed  King,  who  may  be  looked  on  as 
sharing  somewhat  of  priestly  sanctity,  is  another  thing  from  the 
ministerial  exercise  of  the  same  power  by  mere  Ministers  or 
Judges,  whose  character  is  wholly  secular  and  whom  no  con¬ 
secrating  oil  has  touched.  The  Lord’s  Anointed  is  one  thing ; 
a  mere  human  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  something 
quite  different.  The  authority  of  the  secular  power  in 
ecclesiastical  matters  has  now  become  more  or  less  of  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  representatives  of  those  who  found 
it  no  stumbling-block  in  the  seventeenth  century,  simply  because 
in  the  seventeenth  century  the  royal  power  was  not  felt  to  be 
wholly  a  secular  power.  Setting  aside  this  difficulty,  the  ecclesi¬ 
astical  position  of  Laud  and  the  ecclesiastical  position  of  a  modern 
Anglican  like  Dr.  IIook  seem  to  be  exactly  the  same.  Dr.  Hook 
is  therefore  drawn  to  one  side  of  Laud  in  a  way  in  which  he  is 
hardly  drawn  to  hardly  any  other  of  his  whole  series  of  Arch¬ 


bishops.  But  there  are  other  sides  of  Laud  which  are  not  equally 
to  Dr.  Hook  s  mind.  Dr.  Hook  seems  sometimes  a  little  puzzled 
which  way  to  go  in  the  political  controversies  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  evidently  does  not  like  the  subject,  and  wishes  to 
say  as  little  about  it  as  the  scheme  of  his  work  will  let  him ;  but 
we  think  it  is  clear,  on  the  whole,  that  his  feelings  go  with  the 
King,  but  that  his  intellect  goes  with  the  Parliament.  He  would 
be  well  pleased — and  we  suspect  that  he  would  be  by  no  means 
alone  in  his  pleasure- — if  the  patriots  could  have  done  their  work 
without  allying  themselves  with  the  Puritans.  Could  not  ship- 
money  and  forced  loans  and  the  Star  Chamber  and  the  High 
Commission  Court  and  all  the  rest  of  it  have  been  got  rid  of  without 
abolishing  episcopacy  and  the  Prayer-Book,  and  making  such 
frightful  havoc  in  the  churches?  Dr.  Hook  would  not  at  all 
stand  alone  in  wishing  that  such  a  reconstruction  of  history  were 
possible.  But  what  made  it  impossible?  We  suspect  that, 
among  several  causes,  Laud  himself  was  not  the  least.  His  system 
was  one  which  so  thoroughly  arrayed  both  patriots  and  Puritans 
against  it  that  patriots  and  Puritans  presently  became  the  same 
tiling.  The  Archbishop  who  was,  according  to  Dr.  Hook's  view,  re¬ 
forming  the  Church  after  an  almost  ideal  model,  was  also  the  prime 
agent  in  a  system  of  government  in  the  State  which  Dr.  Hook  is  far 
too  good  an  Englishman  to  have  any  sympathy  for.  Laud,  whose 
theology,  as  a  theology,  was  infinitely  more  liberal  than  that  of  his 
opponents,  made  his  theology,  and  his  ecclesiastical  system  gene¬ 
rally,  look  like  an  inseparable  part  of  a  hateful  fabric  of  political 
tyranny.  “  No  Bishop,  no  King,”  was  a  saying  which  was  first  used 
by  those  who  were  zealous  alike  for  Kings  and  for  Bishops  ;  but, 
after  the  intimate  union  of  King  and  Bishop  had  led  to  the  twelve 
years’  tyranny,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  in  the  revulsion  both 
should  go  down  together.  Laud’s  policy  in  fact  ended  in  setting 
nearly  every  class  by  turns  against  the  objects  for  which  he  strove 
as  if  they  were  inseparable.  Yet,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
at  different  times  tried  to  show,  Lord  Macaulay’s  youthful 
notion  of  him  as  “  a  ridiculous  old  bigot  ”  is  quite  as  far 
from  the  truth  as  the  view  which  looks  on  him  as  a  saint  and 
martyr.  A  despot  he  undoubtedly  was,  both  by  temper  and 
by  principle,  but  he  was  much  less  of  a  bigot  than  his  enemies. 
His  execution  may  be  called  a  martyrdom,  if  every  unjust  execu¬ 
tion  deserves  that  name.  For  it  was  foimd  impossible  to  convict 
him  according  to  any  known  Law ;  and  the  plea  of  necessity,  which 
might  be  urged  for  the  Act  which  beheaded  Strafford,  could  not  be 
urged  for  the  Ordinance  which  beheaded  Laud.  He  had  ceased  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  State  from  the  first  moment  of  his  fall.  But  the  fact 
that  Laud  was  most  harshly  and  unj  ustly  treated  in  no  way  sets  aside 
the  fact  that  he  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  Charles’s  despotism, 
and  was  responsible  for  its  worst  acts.  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  as  was 
said  by  himself  at  the  time  and  as  has  been  said  by  his 
apologists  silica,  that  he  was  not  responsible  for  this  or  that 
illegal  or  cruel  act  of  the  Council,  the  High  Commission,  or  any 
of  the  other  bodies  which  were  the  instruments  of  Charles’s 
tyranny.  It  is  a  mere  formal  fiction  to  say  that  those  acts  were 
the  acts  of  bodies  of  which  Laud  was  only  one  member  among 
many.  In  all  such  bodies  there  is  always  some  one  man  who  is 
the  soul  of  the  whole  thing,  and  that  man  in  this  case  was 
Laud.  If  he  did  not  propose,  if  possibly  he  did  not  even  vote  for, 
this  or  that  sentence  or  other  act,  it  is  quite  certain  that  those 
acts  would  not  have  been  done  if  he  had  actively  opposed  them. 
A  modern  Prime  Minister  might  as  well  disclaim  the  acts  of  his 
Cabinet  on  the  ground  that  he  was  but  one  member  among  many, 
and  not  the  member  highest  in  formal  rank.  The  story  that  Laud 
took  off  his  cap  and  thanked  God  for  the  passing  of  certain  cruel 
sentences  was  an  invention  of  his  enemies  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
less  true  that  those  sentences  would  never  have  been  carried  out, 
if  Laud  had  really  wished  to  hinder  them. 

With  all  these  facts  before  him,  Dr.  Hook  seems  sometimes  a 
little  puzzled  to  know  how  to  deal  with  a  man  who  could  be  looked 
at  from  such  opposite  points  of  view.  Here  is  a  passage  in  which, 
perhaps  a  little  unwillingly,  he  distinctly  does  justice  to  at  least 
the  early  acts  of  the  Long  Parliament : — 

The  parliament,  more  powerful  than  he,  had  taken  measures  to  put  a  stop 
effectually  to  these  peculations  of  the  courtiers — peculations  which  ren¬ 
dered  any  amount  of  subsidies,  or  of  money  otherwise  raised,  insufficient  for 
the  king  s  service.  By  their  exertions  those  monopolies  were  abolished,  of 
which,  even  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  complaint  had  been  made,  and  which 
the  great  queen  in  her  last  years  attempted,  with  only  partial  success,  to 
abolish.  The  gain  to  the  king,  as  Prynne  truly  asserted,  was  small ;  the 
loss  to  the  subject  large.  To  the  exertions  of  the  patriots,  as  I  shall  call 
them — though  I  must  join  in  the  condemnation  very  frequently  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  great  ends  were  accomplished — we  are  indebted  for 
asserting  the  principle,  that  no  taxation  under  any  form  shall  be  tolerated 
without  the  sanction  of  parliament ;  though  in  justice  to  Charles,  to  Laud, 
and  to  Strafford,  we  must  remark  that  this  was  not  the  constitutional  law 
when  the  direction  of  affairs  rested  with  them.  We  are  to  give  all  praise  to 
the  patriots  for  the  abolition  of  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Commission 
Court,  through  which,  regarded  as  courts  of  appeal,  the  law  of  the  land  was 
often  superseded  ;  though,  here  again,  we  must  claim  allowance  to  be  made 
for  the  king  and  his  ministers,  who,  before  the  abolition  of  those  courts, 
acted  iu  accordance  with  the  law  then  in  existence.  By  the  same  patriots 
the  Forest  laws  were  reformed,  and  the  oppressions  of  the  Stannary  Courts 
were  abolished  ;  the  subject  was  relieved  from  the  vexations  to  which  iu 
quest  of  money  he  was  sometimes  exposed,  through  the  revival  of  obsolete 
laws,  such  as  the  law  which  required  persons  in  certain  positions  to  accept 
knighthood,  or  to  pay  a  line  for  declining  the  honour.  They  who  were  thus 
employed  had  little  time  to  think  of  Laud,  except  to  rejoice  that  the  king 
was  deprived  of  a  counsellor,  who  might  have  urged  him  to  oppose  the 
reforms  demanded  by  the  country.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  lirst  the 
reformers  were,  or  professed  to  be,  churchmen.  But  being  in  a  minority, 
however,  they  could  not  carry  their  points  without  the  assistance  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  puritans  and  fanatics ;  and,  therefore,  they  courted  them  by 
yielding  to  their  prejudices. 
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The  praise  is  a  little  grudging ;  still  it  is  honest  praise ;  the  only 
thing  really  to  find  fault  'with  is  the  way  in  which  Dr.  Ilook 
tries  to  do  justice  to  Charles,  Laud,  and  Strafford,  hv  implying  that 
the  “constitutional  law”  was  different  under  their  administra¬ 
tion  from  what  it  became  afterwards.  It  would  perhaps  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  find  detached  precedents  in  earlier  reigns  for  most 
of  their  illegal  acts.  But  those  acts  were  not  the  less  illegal, 
because  they  might  not  be  unprecedented  ;  and  there  is  a  further 
difference  between  isolated  illegal  acts  and  an  elaborate  system  of 
government  in  defiance  of  the  law.  Of  this  last  Charles,  Laud, 
and  Strafford  cannot  be  acquitted.  Of  the  three,  Dr.  Ilook  seems, 
somewhat  strangely,  to  be  most  inclined  to  defend  Strafford.  But, 
whatever  Charles  and  Laud  were,  they  were  at  least  not  renegades, 
and  Strafford  was.  A  Bill  of  Attainder  is  always  a  measure  of 
doubtful  justice  and  doubtful  expediency ;  still  we  cannot  but 
wish  that  Dr.  Hook  had  chosen  some  other  word  than  “  murder  ” 
to  describe  a  solemn  act  of  the  united  powers  of  the  realm. 

It  strikes  us  that  in  this  Life  of  Laud  Dr.  Ilook  has  made  less 
use  than  one  might  have  expected  of  the  Archbishop’s  letters ;  we 
remember  that  they  were  used  with  great  effect,  years  and  years 
ago,  in  a  powerful  article  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer.  It  is  in 
these  letters,  above  all  in  the  letters  to  Strafford,  that  the  whole  man 
stands  out.  And  when  the  whole  man  does  stand  out,  we  see  what 
mere  daubs  are  the  ordinary  portraits  drawn  of  him  alike  by  his 
idolaters  and  by  his  enemies.  He  appears  as  something  very 
unlike  either  the  saint  and  martyr  or  the  ridiculous  old  bigot. 
Ilis  real  picture  has  yet  to  be  drawn  in  full,  but  Mr.  Green  has 
given  some  very  spirited  touches.  We  cannot  however  see 
that  Laud  was,  as  Mr.  Green  holds,  working,  even  unconsciously, 
in  a  Romish  direction,  unless  by  Romish  we  understand  everything 
that  is  not  Puritan.  Laud  was,  if  anybody  chooses,  sacerdotal ; 
but  sacerdotalism,  whether  right  or  wrong,  is  not  distinctively 
Romish.  But  the  point  to  be  always  borne  in  mind  is  that,  in  the 
end,  Laud’s  ecclesiastical  policy  succeeded.  lie  carried  his  point, 
at  a  fearful  cost  to  himself,  his  Xing,  and  his  country,  but  he  did 
carry  it.  The  main  points  on  which  he  insisted,  the  innovations 
of  which  he  was  accused,  have  taken  firm  root,  and  are  accepted 
even  by  the  party  most  opposed  to  Laud’s  system.  Nobody  off  the 
staff  of  the  Rock  wishes  to  see  our  churches  in  the  state  in  which 
they  were  before  Laud  began  to  put  them  to  rights.  The  last  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Prayer  Book  was  a  revision  in  the  spirit  of  Laud,  not 
in  the  spirit  of  Abbot.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  law,  it  is 
that  last  revision,  the  Prayer  Book  of  Charles  the  Second  and  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  which  enforces  it,  which  fix  the  actual  standard 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Our  immediate  ecclesiastical  law¬ 
givers  are  not  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but  the  re¬ 
visers  of  the  seventeenth,  men  in  whose  work  the  influence  of 
Laud  can  be  plainly  seen.  A  man  whose  work  has  been  so  lasting 
may  have  been  mischievous  in  his  work — that  is'  fair  matter  for 
dispute  —  but  he  was  assuredly  not  merely  contemptible  and 
ridiculous. 

To  the  personal  virtues  of  Laud,  his  munificence,  his  encourage¬ 
ment  of  learning,  his  steadiness  in  friendship,  we  need  not  say  that 
Dr.  Hook  does  full  justice.  Nor  does'  he  at  all  strive  to  conceal 
that  harshness  and  violence  of  speech  and  manner  which  did  so 
much  to  mar  their  good  effect.  It  must  have  been  little  more 
than  manner,  for  his  deliberate  writings  and  speeches  have  little 
violence  in  them.  Chief  Justice  Richardson  hit  the  thing  off  well, 
when  he  ran  away  from  the  council-table,  saying  that  he  was  nearly 
choked  by  a  pair  of  lawn  sleeves. 

Of  the  Life  of  Juxon,  wThich  takes  up  a  small  part  of  the  volume 
towards  the  end,  there  is  not  much  to  say.  Indeed,  beyond  the  one 
scene  in  his  life  which  everybody  knows,  there  is  not  much  to  say 
about  Juxon  except  that  he  made  a  very  good  Lord  High  Trea¬ 
surer,  strange  as  it  seemed  even  then  for  the  Bishop  of  London  to  be 
Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  that  he  was,  according  to  Dr.  Hook,  the 
last  hunting  Bishop.  We  could  wish  that,  instead  of  the  Life  of 
Juxon,  some  points  in  the  Life  of  Laud  had  been  worked  out  a  little 
more  fully.  We  leave  the  series  with  regret.  We  have  through¬ 
out  remarked  on  its  weak  as  well  as  its  strong  points  ;  but  we  can 
dwell  with  a  certain  kind  of  pleasure  even  on  its  weak  points,  as  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  were  closely  bound  together,  and  both 
alike  were  characteristic  of  a  man  of  whom  we  may  truly  say  that 
every  one  who  knew  him,  whether  face  to  face  or  in  his  writings, 
ought  to  be  better  for  having  known  him. 


GUIDO  AND  LITA.* 

CENTURY  ago,  more  or  less,  may  be  dated  the  flourishing 
in  England  of  that  supposed  art  of  poetry  which  consists  in 
saying  things  not  particularly  deserving  to  be  said  for  their  own 
sake  in  a  set  of  conventional  phrases  equally  remote  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  speech  of  mankind  and  from  the  utterance  proper  to  genuine 
poetic  emotion.  It  is  not  long  since  we  had  occasion  to  remark 
on  the  excellent  work  done  by  Wordsworth  in  driving  this  kind 
of  diction  out  of  our  literature.  The  extermination,  however,  has 
not  been  so  complete  but  that  the  thing  still  survives  with  an 
obscure  and  fitful  vitality,  and  every  now  and  then  surprises  one 
by  presenting  itself  in  some  unusually  conspicuous  form.  It  is 
believed  that  University  prize  poems  still  adhere  largely  to  the 
models  which  give  no  countenance  to  calling  anything  by  its  right 
name;  where  a  man  never  stands,  but  plants  his  feet  upon  the 
flowery  sod ;  never  sleeps,  but  invites  grateful  slumbers  to  smooth 
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his  brows  ;  never  drinks,  but  laves  his  lips  in  the  refreshing  wave 
or  the  mantling  grape,  as  the  case  may  be ;  where  every  small 
tenement  is  a  cot,  every  wind  a  zephyr — or  sometimes  in  very 
colloquial  passages  a  breeze— and  every  tree  a  grove.  In  order 
to  keep  up  appearances  with  the  limited  vocabulary  allowed  in 
this  kind  of  composition,  several  auxiliary  rules  or  licenses  had 
to  be  admitted,  of  which  the  general  effect  is  that,  the  main 
object  being  to  produce  a  series  of  fluent  couplets  free  from 
vulgar  plain  English,  all  other  objects  are  to  be  kept  strictly 
subordinate ;  rhyme  comes  first,  grammatical  use  of  words  next, 
and  construction  of  the  sentence  third,  while  weight  or  pre¬ 
cision  of  meaning  and  fitness  of  the  word  signifying  to  the 
particular  thing  signified  are  so  much  left  to  shift  for  them¬ 
selves  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  even  to  come  last.  Prize 
poems,  however,  do  not  as  a  rule  obtain  an  extensive  circulation ; 
and  these  reflections  would  bo  practically  a  gratuitous  anachronism 
were  they  not  naturally  called  forth  by  the  volume  now  before  us, 
which  is  not  a  prize  poem,  is  the  subject  of  general  notice,  bears 
date  in  the  current  year,  and  is  decorated  with  all  the  luxuries  of 
modem  paper,  printing,  and  gilding.  The  poem  is  written  with 
considerable  facility,  some  power  of  observation  and  description, 
and  occasional  ingenuity ;  but  it  is  also  written  as  if  the  author 
had  studiously  avoided  taking  counsel  of  any  of  the  really  great 
masters  of  English  verse  in  days  earlier  or  later  than  the  brief 
reign  of  feeble  and  frigid  convention  which  apparently  he  has 
chosen  as  his  ideal. 

The  story,  to  begin  with,  satisfies  the  first  canon  of  general  in¬ 
significance.  There  was  a  castle  at  Orles  on  the  Riviera  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  there  lived  in  it  a  proud  and  valiant  old  lord, 
and  an  idle  young  lord,  his  son  Guido,  our  hero  that  shall  be. 
There  was  also  a  pretty  fisher-girl  in  the  village,  by  name 
Lita,  and  the  young  lord  fell  in  love  with  her.  But  he  being 
a  lord  and  she  a  fisher-girl,  they  were  naturally  at  then1 
wit’s  end  and  despairing  of  their  fortune — when,  by  the  great¬ 
est  luck  in  the  world,  the  Saracens  made  a  raid  upon  the 
village,  carried  off  most  of  the  girls,  our  heroine  among 
them,  and  decoyed  out  the  Christian  fleet  on  a  fool’s  errand  after 
the  captives,  who  had  really  been  conveyed  inland.  Pending  this 
diversion,  Lita  finds  an  unexpected  helper  in  the  Saracen  chief’s 
harem,  by  whose  means  she  escapes  back  to  the  town,  and  gives 
wrarning  of  the  more  serious  attack  which  is  the  enemy’s  main 
object.  The  place  is  beleaguered ;  and  Lita,  though  not  strong 
enough  to  roll  down  stones  from  the  wall,  is  able  to  distinguish 
herself  by  putting  out  fires,  and  superintending  the  boiling  of 
pitch  and  other  agreeable  missiles  of  mediaeval  warfare  to  pour  on 
the  Saracens’  heads.  The  defenders,  however,  are  driven  from 
the  outer  walls  into  the  castle,  and  are  there  making  a  desperate 
resistance,  when  the  force  which  had  been  sent  away  with  the  fleet 
returns  with  the  young  lord,  now  made  a  hero  by  love,  at  its 
head.  There  is  great  slaughter  of  Saracens,  and  the  old  lord, 
though  himself  mortally  wounded,  lives  long  enough  to  be  tended 
by  his  son  and  the  fisher-maiden  together,  and  to  approve  the 
partnership  in  love  of  those  who  have  thus  been  partners  in  deeds 
of  arms.  The  Count  of  Provence  comes  on  the  scene  with  his 
forces  just  in  time  to  grace  the  victory  with  his  presence,  and  the 
sanction  of  the  Church  in  the  person  of  a  militant  bishop ;  he 
takes  off  Guido  and  Lita  to  his  court  for  a  year,  after  which  they 
come  back  to  Orles  to  be  married,  Guido  having  meanwhile 
helped  the  Count  to  dispose  thoroughly  of  the  remaining  Saracens 
in  those  parts.  And  so  they  massacred  all  their  enemies,  and  were 
pious  and  happy  ever  after. 

We  are  by  no  means  prepared  to  say  that  this  story  might  not 
have  been  told  so  as  not  to  seem  commonplace ;  as  it  is,  we  see  no 
occasion  to  dwell  further  upon  it,  and  we  proceed  to  show  into 
what  curiosities  of  style  an  educated  writer  may  be  led  when  he 
chooses  to  aim  at  nothing  better  than  the  sonorous  prettiness  doing 
duty  for  strength,  and  the  artificial  neatness  masking  real  slovenli¬ 
ness,  which  nourished  the  barrenest  decades  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  We  may  begin  almost  at  the  beginning  with  a  formal 
simile  from  the  second  page : — 

Like  the  proud  lords  who  oft,  with  clash  of  mail, 

Would  daunt  the  commerce  that  the  trader’s  sail 

Had  sought  to  bring.  .  .  . 

So  stand  their  forts  upon  the  hills ;  with  towers 

Still  frowning,  sullen  at  the  genial  showers. 

That  is,  we  presume,  the  lords’  forts  ;  so  that,  omitting,  as  we  have 
here  done,  three  intermediate  lines  about  what  the  lords  did,  we 
find  the  poet  has  informed  us  that  the  forts  stood  upon  the  hills 
like  the  lords  themselves.  Literally  this  is  absurd,  nor  does  the 
explanation  following  each  branch  of  the  simile  make  it  a  good 
one.  The  resemblance  is  meant  to  be  that  the  lords  treat  com¬ 
merce  as  the  forts  seem  to  treat  the  showers.  But  it  never  would 
come  naturally  into  an  observer’s  fancy  to  regard  the  castles  as 
frightening  away  the  rain.  In  this  kind  of  poetry,  however,  set 
comparisons  at  certain  intervals  are  esteemed  a  necessity,  and  if  a 
good  one  be  not  forthcoming,  it  is  more  respectable  to  have  a  bad 
one  than  none  at  all.  Presently  we  meet  with  “  white  ashes  that 
the  fire  has  seared”;  the  fire  cannot  sear  ashes,  for  they  are  already 
as  sear  as  they  can  be;  nor  can  the  phrase  be  justified  as  a  pro- 
lepsis,  for  ashes  are  the  result  of  complete  burning,  not  of  searing. 
But  seared  rhymes  to  appeared.  In  the  same  page  the  participial 
forms  sprung  and  rung  are  used  quite  gratuitously  for  sprang  and 
rang.  The  heroine  has  a  “  forehead  whiter  than  Carrara’s  stone,” 
which  is  not  possible  anywhere,  least  of  all  to  a  person  leading  an 
out-of-door  life  in  Italy,  and  would  not  be  beautiful  if  it  were 
possible.  In  a  passage  on  night  and  moonlight  we  read  of  “  waters 
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manacled  in  sleep  ” — a  false  image  and  “  an  ill  phrase.”  Cliffs  are 
compared  to 

the  prows  of  galleys,  that  of  yore 
Stretched  their  proud  beaks  above  the  surge’s  roar. 

The  object  of  a  beak  was  of  course  to  strike  the  enemy  below  “  the 
surge's  roar  ”  if  possible,  and  no  ordinary  galley  could  have 
“  stretched  her  proud  beak  ”  in  the  position  alleged  except  when 
she  was  going  down  by  the  stern ;  but  perhaps  the  writer  has  in 
mind  some  class  of  ships  which,  like  certain  other  vessels  with 
beaks  in  later  days,  were  apt  to  practise  sinking  in  time  of  peace. 

Our  next  specimen  is  a  whole  sentence  of  the  complete  prize- 
poem  type: — 

Throughout  the  spaces  near  the  ponderous  gate 
Old  halberdiers  and  armoured  followers  wait : 

They  guard  the  passages  and  line  the  hall 
For  stately  trial  or  high  festival ; 

When  to  give  sentence,  or  to  pass  decree, 

The  knight  was  seated  ’neath  the  canopy 
Betokening  feudal  sway,  that  only  saw 
Justice  in  him  who  made,  and  dealt  the  law. 

The  show  of  balanced  words  in  the  last  couplet  is  a  cloak  for  mere 
confusion  of  sense.  IIow  can  a  “  feudal  sway  ”  be  said  to  see 
justice  or  anything  else  ?  A  form  of  government,  such  as  monarchy 
or  republic,  may  by  poetic  license  have  the  simpler  human  actions 
and  passions  attributed  to  it,  but  scarcely  opinions ;  here,  of  course, 
the  people  who  lived  under  the  sway  are  meant.  Then  “  only  saw 
justice  ”  stands  for  “  saw  nothing  but  justice  ” ;  an  inversion 
which  is  at  home  in  this  particular  style  of  verse,  and  is  tolerated 
nowhere  else.  “  Him  who  made,  and  dealt  the  law  ”  is  ambi¬ 
guous  ;  if  it  points  to  a  separate  lawgiver,  the  language  should 
have  been  clearer  ;  if  it  means  that  the  laws  administered  by  the 
lord  were  made  only  by  himself,  or  depended  on  his  will,  the  writer 
should  fortify  himself  with  some  better  elements  of  legal  and  his¬ 
torical  knowledge  the  next  time  he  takes  in  hand  to  discourse  of 
the  incidents  of  ‘'feudal  sway.”  In  the  same  page  we  find  exem¬ 
plified  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure  affected  by  this  school 
of  verse — namely,  a  long  sentence  made  up  of  a  string  of  couplets 
marked  off  by  semicolons,  in  which  the  general  sense  and  gram¬ 
matical  connexion  are  disguised  as  much  as  possible.  And  it  is 
odd,  and  not  poetical,  to  describe  the  foreshore  by  such  a  peri¬ 
phrasis  as  “  where  sea  and  land  in  common  came  to  dwell.”  Our 
remaining  examples  are  taken  at  wider  intervals.  A  perishing 
yoke — 

the  yoke 

Of  Saracen  or  Pirate  b}'  the  stroke 
Of  their  own  hands  must  perish— 

fairly  startles  us.  A  “  phantomed  horror  ”  for  an  enemy  long 
known  by  report,  and  now  for  the  first  time  seen — the  Saracens,  to 
wit — is  inaccurate  and  hardly  intelligible.  In  one  place  we  come 
unawares  upon  a  halting  line  of  only  eight  syllables,  where  we 
can  only  suppose- some  epithet  to  have  dropped  out  in  the  press. 
AVe  hear  of  northern  lights  “  crossing  the  heaven  as  with  a  span,” 
which  has  no  meaning  at  all  •,  even  if  the  noun  span  could  be 
used  in  a  vague  sense  co-extensive  with  the  verb,  it  would  give 
here  a  bare  tautology.  Shortly  after  this  smote  is  wrongly  used 
(in  a  rhyme)  for  smitten ;  greater  men,  however,  have  no  doubt 
done  as  badly  or  worse  by  their  mother-tongue.  And  here  is  a 
really  puzzling  line,  which  we  cite  in  its  context.  The  subject  is 
the  motion  of  a  ship  under  sail : — 

Her  hundred  arms  are  now  no  longer  seen  ; 

Transformed  and  beauteous,  like  a  sea-born  queen, 

With  gallant  grace  she  glides  amid  the.  crowd, 

Where  the  hoarse  tumult  of  rough  waves  is  loud ; 

And  their  rude  clamour  mellows  as  she  speeds, 

For  a  wild  wonder  to  their  wrath  succeeds. 

Lo,  their  swift  ranks  are  following  where  she  leads 
Their  curving  crests  their  offered  homage  pleads, 

’  Till  laughing  murmurs  their  delight  reveal 
And  eddying  dances,  round  the  flying  keel. 

It  cannot  be  meant  that  the  homage  of  the  waves  pleads  their 
curving  crests ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  crests  plead  the  homage, 
the  verb  stands  in  the  singular  by  the  attraction  of  homage  as  the 
nearest  substantive  in  the  sentence,  which  is  an  idiom  common 
enough  in  Elizabethan  writers,  but,  as  far  as  we  know,  not  yet 
revived  by  any  of  our  own  time,  and  least,  of  all  to  be  expected 
in  a  work  constructed  on  such  wholly  different  patterns  as  the 
present.  Again,  is  dances  in  the  last  line  of  our  extract  a  verb  or 
a  noun,  and  in  either  case  how  is  it  construed  ?  When  the 
assault  is  impending,  Lita  asks  whether  she 

Might  not  assist  the  fighters  on  the  wall, 

Where  levers  plied,  give  rock-like  stones  their  fall. 

What  is  a  “  rock-like  stone  ”?  If  a  stone  as  big  as  a  rock,  why  not 
say  a  rock  at  once  ?  Perhaps  it  is  an  elegant  compromise  with  the 
Western  fashion  of  making  rock  do  duty  for  stones  of  any  size, 
according  to  which  <l  heaving  rocks  at  him  to  any  great  extent  ” 
is  said  to  be,  as  a  rule,  not  the  correct  way  of  replying  to  a 
speaker's  personal  allusions.  We  observe  that  even  the  printers 
have  caught  (as  in  this  place)  the  eighteenth-century  manner  of 
inserting  unmeaning  and  even  misleading  commas  between  a  verb 
and  its  object.  In  addition  to  these  vague  or  perverse  uses  of 
particular  words,  the  general  tricks  of  the  style  adopted  run  all 
through  the  composition  ;  but  is  constantly  put  for  only,  and  in 
constrained  and  inverted  positions ;  and  alone  and  only  are  more 
than  once  confused. 

Such  are  the  results  of  following  bad  models.  If  the  Marquess 
of  Lome  had  chosen  to  follow  good  ones,  he  would  probably  have 
produced  something  which,  if  not  of  any  exalted  merit,  would 


have  been  respectable  and  free  from  conspicuous  faults.  Several 
of  the  descriptions  are  by  no  means  inapt,  though  they  are  almost 
all  strangled  in  the  birth  by  the  conventional  vagueness  of  the 
style  ;  and  some  of  the  comparisons  are  pretty  and  fanciful,  though 
rather  in  the  nature  of  conceits,  and  introduced  with  no  special 
appropriateness  to  the  narrative.  For  example: — 

So,  stealing  furtively  away,  once  more 
He  passed  to  where  along  the  gleaming  shore 
The  waves,  like  vassals  of  an  eastern  king, 

In  lengthened  lines,  continuous,  came  to  fling 
Their  load  of  diamond  and  of  opal  down. 

But  one  of  the  first  things  a  writer  of  verse  should  learn  is  to 
be  not  only  fluent,  but  accurate  ;  to  have  not  only  abundance  of 
words,  but  the  power  of  justly  adapting  them  to  things  clearly 
conceived  and  imagined  in  thought ;  and  this  the  Marquess  of 
Lome  has  not  learnt. 


THE  BAYEUX  TAPESTRY.* 

ALL  students  of  English  history  will  appreciate  the  value  of 
an  accurate  reproduction  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry ;  and  such 
a  reproduction  is  now  offered  to  them  in  the  handsome  volume 
published  by  the  Arundel  Society,  containing  a  series  of  autotype 
plates  from  photographs  taken  from  the  Tapestry  itself.  South 
Kensington  has  in  this  instance  done  a  good  piece  of  work, 
and  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  under  whose 
auspices  the  photographs  were  undertaken,  deserve  the  thanks  of 
every  one  interested  in  the  politics,  tactics,  art,  and  manners — for 
upon  all  these  subjects  the  Tapestry  throws  a  flood  of  light — of 
England  and  Normandy  in  the  eleventh  century.  Gratitude  too 
is  due  to  the  authorities  of  Bayeux,  whose  consent  was  necessary 
to  the  undertaking,  and  of  whose  courtesy  Mr.  Bede  Fowke  speaks 
in  high  terms.  A  jealous  care  indeed  for  the  safety  of  their  trea¬ 
sure  led  the  custodians  of  the  Tapestry  to  refuse  to  allow  it  to  be 
removed  from  its  case,  thereby  throwing  considerable  mechanical 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  photographer — difficulties  which 
however  appear  to  have  been  skilfully  overcome.  Merely  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  an  idea  of  the  Tapestry  to  one  who  has  never  seen 
it,  the  coloured  plates  of  Stothard  and  others  must  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  have  an  advantage  over  the  neutral-tinted  autotype. 
Being  worked  in  flat  tints,  and  with  an  utter  disregard  of  per¬ 
spective,  the  Tapestry  depends  for  its  effects  in  great  measure  upon 
changes  of  colour.  A  blue  horse  stands  out  distinctly  enough 
against  a  red  horse  ;  but  the  photograph  has  only  a  slightly  vary¬ 
ing  shade  of  brown  to  express  the  eight  different-coloured  worsteds 
of  the  original  embroiderers.  The  distinguishing  merit  of  the  auto¬ 
type  lies  of  course  in  its  perfect  accuracy.  It  lacks  the  colour,  but, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  we  have  the  certainty  that  we  can  trust  it  for 
even  the  smallest  details,  and  can  discuss  the  inferences  to  be  drawn 
from  them  with  almost  as  much  satisfaction  as  if  we  had  the 
Tapestry  itself  actually  before  us.  Occasionally  indeed  the  effect 
of  the  plates  is  rather  marred  by  the  divisions  falling  awkwardly,  and 
we  wish  for  some  arrangement  by  which  -we  might  get  one  whole 
scene,  instead  of  two  half  ones,  in  a  plate,  and  be  saved  the  effort 
of  mentally  piecing  the  plate  before  us  on  to  the  one  we  have  just 
turned  over.  How  can  we  realize  Duke  William  inquiring  of 
Vital  “  si  vidisset  Haroldi  exercitum,”  when  we  have  to  look  for 
the  Duke  on  one  page  and  for  his  scout  on  another  ?  How  can  we 
judge  of  the  workings  of  Harold’s  mind  as  he  accepts  the  crown  of 
England,  when  the  edge  of  the  plate  grazes  the  end  of  his  nose,  and 
lops  off  a  shoulder,  an  arm,  and  half  a  leg  P 

In  the  accompanying  letterpress,  Mr.  Bede  Fowke,  besides 
appending  to  the  plates  a  kind  of  catalogue'  raisonne,  has  ac¬ 
cumulated  a  mass  of  information  about  the  Tapestry,  its  mode 
of  execution  and  materials,  its  history,  a  summary  of  all 
the  opinions  that  have  been  put  forth  about  it,  elaborate 
notes  upon  the  arms  and  armour,  the  costume  and  manners 
of  the  time,  notices  of  all  the  actors  and  places  represented, 
a  list  of  books  written  on  the  Tapestry  or  containing  im¬ 
portant  references  to  it,  and,  in  short,  almost  everything  that  can 
be  said  upon  the  subject.  His  work  is  necessarily  that  of  a  com¬ 
piler,  and  some  of  it  is  executed  in  the  ordinary  fashion  of  com¬ 
pilers,  who  are  given  to  throw  upon  paper  any  information, 
valuable  or  other,  which  they  have  collected  “  in  the  course  of  their 
reading  ”  on  their  subject.  Thus  it  was  unnecessary  to  compile 
from  sundry  modern  ecclesiastical  books  a  list  extending  through 
seven  quarto  pages  of  “  the  garments  appropriated  to  each  rank  of 
the  clergy,”  especially  as  Mr.  Fowke  omits  to  touch  upon  the  only 
point  of  real  interest — namely,  which  of  these  many  vestments  are 
shown  in  the  Tapestry.  Then  there  are  little  scraps  of  information 
such  as  that  “  horses  were  introduced  into  England  long  before 
the  Christian  era,”  though  England,  in  the  historical  sense  of  the 
word,  did  not  exist  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that  “  saddle 
horses  ”  were  “first  used  about  631,”  a  statement  for  which  -we 
should  like  to  have  the  authority.  The  story  of  Coifi  is  enough  to 
show  that  Englishmen  rode  on  horses — we  will  not  commit  our¬ 
selves  to  the  saddles — before  627.  Elsewhere  we  are  told  that 

None  but  persons  of  rank  were  allowed  to  keep  hawks  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  reign  of  King  John  that  any  mitigation  of  this  severity  appears  to 
have  taken  place,  when  the  chivalrous  barons  forced  from  their  liege  master 


*  The  Bayeux  Tapestry.  Reproduced  in  Autotype  Plates.  Under  the 
sanction  of  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
on  Education.  With  Historic  Notes  by  Frank  Rede  Fowke.  London: 
Published  by  the  Arundel  Society.  1875. 
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the  Magna  Charts,  and  by  consequence  obtained  grateful  immunities  from  J 
this  oppressive  power,  by  which  “  every  freeman  was  privileged  to  have  eyries 
of  hawks,  falcons  and  eagles,  in  his  own  woods,  with  heronries  also.” 

The  clause  referred  to  occurs  in  the  Forest  Charter  of  Henry  III., 
not  in  the  Great  Charter  of  John.  The  notices  of  the  various 
actors  in  the  scenes  of  the  Tapestry  are  sometimes  so  carelessly 
written  that  they  read  like  hasty  notes  taken  in  a  library  of  refer¬ 
ence.  In  one  instance  Mr.  Fowke,  by  forgetting-  to  look  for  his 
nominative  case,  has  managed  to  attribute  to  Earl  Harold  certain 
acts  which  were  in  fact  done  by  King  Eadward.  It  is  no  doubt 
mere  inadvertence  which  makes  Eustace  of  Boulogne  declare  “  for 
Richilde  and  Baudouin,  his  son,  against  Robert  le  Frison,”  and, 
two  sentences  later,  join  “  Cdo’s  league  to  place  Robert  on  the 
English  throne,”  without  a  hint  what  Robert  is  meant ;  but  the 
uninstructed  may  easily  thereby  he  led  to  mistake  the  sex  of 
Richildis,  and  to  identify  Robert  the  Frisian  with  Robert  of  Nor¬ 
mandy.  King  Ead ward’s  birth  is  placed  “about  a.d.  iooi,” 
which  must  be  too  early,  as  his  mother  was  not  married  to  Iviug 
AEthelred  till  1002.  Harold,  we  read, 

became  on  his  father’s  decease  Earl  of  Kent,  a  position  which  included  juris¬ 
diction  over  Sussex  and  Westsex.  His  earldom  of  the  East-Angles  was 
transferred  to  Ailfgar,  but  Harold  obtaining  his  outlawry  on  a  charge  of 
treason,  he  fled  to  Ireland,  whence  he  led  a  Danish  horde  to  harry  the  Eng¬ 
lish  coasts  ;  the  Welsh  proving  his  ready  allies.  Harold  marched  against 
the  rebels,  but  no  fighting  ensued,  iElfgar  being  restored  to  his  honours, 
which  he  lived  but  a  year  to  enjoy.  Harold  now  applied  himself  so  vigor¬ 
ously  to  the  punishment  of  the  Welsh  for  their  share  in  the  insurrection, 
that  it  was  only  when,  in  1063,  he  received  the  head  of  Gruffydd,  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  token  of  submission,  that  hostilities  ceased. 

It  would  be  more  accurate,  we  think,  to  say  that  Harold  became  Earl 
of  the  West-Saxons — a  position  which  included,  or  might  include, 
jurisdiction  over  Kent  and  Sussex.  The  rest  of  the  account  is 
at  any  rate  confused.  iElfgar,  Earl  of  the  East-Angles,  was  out¬ 
lawed,  inlawed,  and  restored  to  his  earldom  in  1055  ;  and,  so  far 
from  dying  in  a  year,  succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  the  Mercians 
in  1057  or  1058.  He  is  said  to  have  been  again  outlawed  and  to 
have  recovered  his  earldom  by  the  strong  hand  in  the  course  of 
1058,  and  he  was  still  alive  in  1062.  So  far  from  Harold  pursuing 
YElfgar’s  Welsh  allies  with  unceasing  hostility,  he  made  peace 
with  them ;  and  again  in  1056,  after  a  new  invasion  .by  Gruffydd, 
Harold  is  specially  named  by  one  of  the  Chroniclers  and  by 
Florence  among  the  three  counsellors  who  then  brought  about  a 
reconciliation  Between  the  Welsh  and  English  Kings.  Gruffydd 
seems  to  have  lived  in  a  chronic  state  of  insurrection  and  hostility 
to  England ;  but  the  war  between  him  and  Harold  which  resulted 
in  Gruffydd’s  death  did  not  begin  till  1062  or  1063.  As  the 
Worcester  Chronicler  observes  with  reference  to  Earl  HUlfgar’s 
doings,  “  It  is  longsome  to  tell  how  it  all  went  ” ;  but  Mr.  Fowke 
has  made  his  account  too  short  for  clearness.  The  date  of  Harold’s 
shipwreck  and  captivity  is  uncertain,  but  it  could  not  have  been, 
as  Mr.  Fowke  makes  it,  at  once  “  in  the  year  1062  ”  and  “some 
two  years  later”  than  1063.  William  the  Conqueror  was  not 
“  reared  at  the  court  of  France,”  though  he  was  taken  there  to  do 
homage  as  the  heir  of  Normandy,  and  may  have  stayed  some  time 
there.  And  if  Mr.  Fowke  has  any  good  authority  for  the  state¬ 
ment  at  p.  107  that  William  instituted  the  curfew  as  a  check  upon 
sedition,  he  would  do  a  service  to  perplexed  antiquaries  by  reveal¬ 
ing  it. 

The  account  of  the  Tapestry  itself,  the  summary  of  the  various 
opinions  as  to  its  origin,  and  the  explanation  prefixed  to  the  plates 
are  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  part  of  the  letterpress.  It 
is  curious  to  follow  the  vicissitudes  of  the  Tapestry,  from  1 562, 
when  the  Calvinists  pillaged  the  cathedral  church  of  Bayeux,  to 
1871,  when  it  was  soldered  down  in  a  zinc  case  and  hidden 
away  for  fear  of  the  Prussians ;  and  to  see  by  what  good 
fortune,  or  rather  by  what  praiseworthy  care  and  exertions  on 
the  part  of  the  clergy  and  citizens  of  Bayeux,  it  has  escaped  its 
many  dangers.  So  completely  was  its  existence  at  one  time  un¬ 
known  to  or  forgotten  by  the  outer  world,  that  when  in  1724  a 
drawing  of  part  of  it  came  into  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the 
Acaddmie  des  Inscriptions,  M.  Lancelot,  he  could  not  make  out 
whether  the  original  was  a  bas-relief,  a  fresco,  a  piece  of  stained 
glass,  or  tapestry,  and  made  search  for  it  in  vain  at  Caen,  where  he 
conjectured  it  might  be  found.  By  the  time  of  the  Revolution, 
however,  its  fame  was  established  both  in  France  and  England, 
hut  it  had  still  great  perils  to  encounter.  It  is  enough  to  make  an 
historian’s  or  an  antiquary’s  blood  run  cold  to  hear  that  in  1792  it 
was  actually  placed  as  a  covering  on  a  transport-waggon,  which 
was  already  on  its  way  when  the  precious  embroidery  was  rescued 
by  the  commissary  of  police.  And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
two  years  later  we  hear  that  “  un  zele  plus  ardent  qu'dclaire  avait 
ete  sur  le  point  de  faire  lacdrer  dans  une  fete  civique  cet  ouvrage 
auquel  on  n’attachait  plus  d’autre  merits  que  d'etre  une  bande  de 
toile  propre  a  servir  au  premier  usage.”  Napoleon  in  1803  made,  as 
the  modern  phrase  is,  political  capital  out  of  it,  had  it  shown  at 
Paris,  went  himself  to  see  it,  “  and  affected  to  be  struck  with  that 
particular  part  which  represents  Harold  on  his  throne  at  the  moment 
when  he  was  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  a  meteor  which  pre¬ 
saged  his  defeat :  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  inference  that 
the  meteor  which  had  then  been  lately  seen  in  the  south  of  France 
was  the  presage  of  a  similar  event.”  The  latter  meteor,  as  Mr. 
Fowke  might  have  noted,  was  seen  in  the  south  of  England, 
November  13,  1803,  and  particulars  of  it  are  recorded  in  the 
same  volume  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  which  gives  this 
characteristic  story  of  the  First  Consul.  “  Et  fuga  verterunt 
Angli  — the  legend  over  the  last  scene  in  the  Tapestry — must 
have  read  pleasantly  to  the  would-be  imitator  of  the  Norman 


conqueror,  and  perhaps  caused  slight  qualms  to  patriotic 
English  antiquaries.  A  correspondent  of  the  same  magazine, 
after  quoting  Montfaucon’s  remark  that  England  held  a  higher 
position  after  the  Norman  Conquest  than  before,  adds  defiantly, 
“  This  conclusion  ...  is  not  to  he  taken  as  an  encouragement 
to  every  invader  who  attempts  to  usurp  the  Imperial  throne 
of  these  realms:  much  less  by  the  present  Invader,  who  holds  out 
nothing  but  destruction  in  every  possible  mode ;  without  the  slight¬ 
est  claim  of  right  to  our  throne,  or  an  iota  of  our  property.”  Scott’s 
Antiquary  might  have  spoken  thus/  with  Edie  Ochiltree  at  his 
side  to  hear  and  sympathize  with  his  denunciation  of  the  expected 
foe. 

From  M.  Lancelot's  time  downwards  various  opinions,  of  which 
a  useful  abstract  is  here  given,  have  been  put  forth  as  to  the  anti¬ 
quity  and  authorship  of  the  Tapestry.  Mr.  Fowke’s  own  view  is 
that  it  is  a  contemporary  work,  “  probably  made  under  the  orders  of 
Bishop  Odo  by  Norman  workpeople  at  Bayeux.”  That  it  is  contem¬ 
porary  seems  to  us  well  nigh  beyond  the  reach  of  doubt ;  but  the 
question  whether  it  was  executed  in  Normandy  or  in  England  is 
one  on  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  an  opinion.  Elsewhere  Mr. 
Fowke  calls  attention  to  various  points  which  make  for  the 
Norman  origin,  as  that  “  the  worsteds  in  which  the  tapestry  is 
executed  are  Bessin  worsteds.”  This,  if  ascertained,  would,  we 
think,  be  almost  enough  to  settle  the  question.  The  designer, 
whoever  he  may  have  been,  must  have  possessed  what  we  may 
call  genius,  though  it  is  accompanied  with  wonderfully  little 
knowledge.  Yet,  ludicrous  as  it  is  in  its  ignorance  of  anatomy 
and  perspective,  how  spirited  is  the  rude  work  of  this  nameless 
artist  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  how  conscientious  the  care  with 
which  he  has  preserved  the  small  details  of  arms  and  costume.  On 
the  whole  he  has  succeeded  in  telling  his  story,  although  his 
drawing  often  leaves  a  good  deal  to  the  imagination,  and  a  sceptic 
may  sometimes  suspect  that  eager  historians  and  antiquaries  find 
meanings  in  some  exaggerated  action  or  expression  of  which  the 
artist  never  dreamed.  Have  any  of  our  readers  ever  taken  part 
in  a  game  in  which  each  player  rapidly  sketches  some  historic  in¬ 
cident,  and  sends  the  picture  round  for  the  rest  to  guess 
what  it  represents  ?  Something  like  this  is  the  amuse¬ 
ment  to  be  derived  from  parts  of  the  Tapestry,  with  the 
drawback  however  that  here,  when  guessing  becomes  hope¬ 
less,  the  artist  cannot  be  called  in  to  explain  his  meaning. 
There  is  for  example  that  mysterious  woman  and  priest  at  the 
gates  of  William’s  palace: — “  Uhi  unus  clericus  et  iElfgyva.”  A 
suspicion  of  some  scandal  attaches  to  the  pair,  and  makes  the 
mystery  all  the  more  delightful;  for  historians,  like  less  intellectual 
folk,  open  joyously  on  the  scent  of  a  scandal.  Mr.  Fowke  adds 
to  the  many  attempts  at  elucidation  a  suggestion  of  his  own  which 
has  at  least  the  merit  of  ingenuity.  HSlfgyva,  whose  unexplained 
appearance  in  the  story  of  the  Norman  Conquest  would  seem  to 
bear  out  the  old  assertion  that  never  was  any  mischief  in  the  world 
hut  there  was  a  woman  concerned,  is  the  grand  mystery  of  the 
Tapestry  ;  but  there  are  many  minor  points  for  discussion.  There 
is  the  dwarf  with  “  Tvrold  ’’  so  plainly  written  above  him,  a  name 
which  Mr.  Fowke  contends  does  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  the  tall 
Norman  messenger  close  by,  whose  height  obliged  the  designer  to 
crowd  his  name  in  at  his  back  instead  of  setting  it  over  his  head  in 
the  usual  way.  This  man  he  is  inclined  to  identify  with  a 
“  Turold,  Constable  of  Bayeux,”  whose  mark  he  has  seen  attached 
to  a  charter.  Then  there  is  Wadard,  with  the  legend  over  his  head 
“  Ilic  est  Wadard,”  as  if  we  should  know  all  about  him  without 
further  explanation.  “  Mr.  Hudson  Gurney  surmised,”  says  Mr. 
Fowke,  “  that  he  was  the  Duke’s  dapifer  ....  through  whom 
alone,  as  William  of  Malmesbury  informs  us,  he  could  receive  or 
make  communications  in  his  parley  with  the  English.”  No  precise 
reference  is  given,  hut  we  suspect  that  the  writer  has  got  hold  of 
the  story  told  by  William  of  Poitiers  (not  of  Malmesbury),  how  the 
Duke  passed  himself  off  as  his  own  seneschal  to  one  of  Harold’s 
messengers,  telling  him  that  he  could  only  see  the  Duke  through 
his  means : — “  Eum  alloquendi  nisi  per  me  copiam  habere  non 
poteris,  quod  affers  mihi  narra.”  However,  to  return  to  the  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  Tapestry,  a  son  of  Turold,  a  Wadard,  and  a  Vital, 
have  all  been  traced  out  in  Domesday  as  holding  land  of  Bishop 
Odo,  and  all  three  would  be  no  doubt  well  known  at  Bayeux. 
Wadard,  whatever  position  he  held,  appears  in  the  Tapestry  as  one 
ot  the  foraging  party  at  Hastings,  and  seems  to  be  conversing  with 
a  man  leading  a  pack-horse,  or  rather  pony,  so  small  and  so  absurdly 
lively-looking  as  to  suggest  the  thought  that  it  must  have  been  the 
remote  ancestor  of  the  immortal  “  poor  man’s  oss  ”  of  Leech.  Mr. 
Fowke  holds  that  its  small  size  and  hogged  mane  proclaim  it  to  be 
English  bred,  and  thinks  that  the  incidents  of  the  capture  or  the 
diminutive  form  of  the  animal  are  the  cause  of  some  amusement  to 
the  interlocutors.  The  hogged  mane,  we  may  note,  is  not  absolutely 
conclusive  as  to  nationality,  for  it  appears  on  one  of  the  horses  of 
the  Norman  messengers  sent  by  William  to  Guy.  Elsewhere  we 
remark  a  curious  inadvertence.  In  the  scene  where  Guy  leads 
Harold  captive  to  Beaurain,  two  horsemen  are  placed  in  promi¬ 
nence,  both  without  defensive  armour,  and  both  carrying  falcons, 
but  one  moustached  and  one  shaven.  These  are  clearly  Harold 
and  Guy,  but  opinions  differ  as  to  “  which  is  which.”  Mr.  Fowke 
gives  various  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  foremost  is  Harold,  in 
which  opinion  we  quite  concur  ;  but  when  he  tells  us  that  this  rider 
is  mounted  on  a  mule,  and  proceeds  to  talk  about  the  captive  Earl 
riding  “  an  animal  which  oilers  him  little  chance  of  fiight  from 
his  well-mounted  guard,”  we  are  struck  at  once  by  the  fact  that  the 
rider  in  question  is  on  an  unmistakeable  horse,  with  the  short  ears, 
flowing  mane,  rounded  croup,  and  thick  tail  of  the  Norman  charger. 
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The  truth  is  that  the  mule,  a  long-eared,  long-bodied,  thin-tailed 
beast,  occurs  six  plates  further  on,  and  is  there  ridden  by  Guy.  As 
for  the  question  of  identity,  the  moustache  of  the  foremost  of  the 
disputed  horsemen  seems  to  us  to  he  enough  to  mark  him  as 
Harold ;  but  we  may  call  attention  to  another  piece  of  evidence 
which  may  perhaps  console  Mr.  Fowke  for  the  loss  of  his  mule. 
Harold — assuming  it  to  be  Harold — carries  his  falcon,  as  usual  in 
the  Tapestry,  on  the  left  hand,  but  his  right  hand,  which  in  civil 
life  seems  to  have  been  the  bridlehand,  is  unoccupied,  and  the 
reins  lie  on  his  horse’s  neck.  May  not  this  be  a  conventional 
method  of  denoting  that  the  rider  is  not  going  of  his  free  will  ? 
Mr.  Fowke  notices  also  that  he  is  disarmed,  and  has  no  spurs. 
Now  at  a  later  time  “  to  ride  spurless”  seems  almost  to  have  been 
a  phrase  equivalent  to  being  conducted  as  a  prisoner,  at  least  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  taunting  lines  addressed  to  Edward  after  his 
■capture  at  Lewes : — 

Thou  slialt  ride  sporeless  o  thy  lyard 

A1  the  ryhte  way  to  Dovere-ward. 

We  hope  the  publication  of  these  autotypes  may  have  the  effect 
•of  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  among  others 
than  professed  students  of  history.  The  magnificent  array  of 
purple  and  scarlet,  white  and  gold,  in  which  the  Arundel  Society’s 
binder  has  clothed  the  outside  of  the  volume  will  perhaps  win  it 
a  place  on  drawing-room  tables ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  re¬ 
freshing  to  find  anything  so  interesting  in  the  ordinary  middle- 
class  drawing-room.  As  a  means  of  education,  nothing  would  so 
strongly  impress  the  history  of  the  Conquest  on  the  minds 
of  children,  or  indeed  of  older  people,  or  help  them  so  strongly  to 
realize  the  men  of  the  eleventh  century — to  say  nothing  of  the 
advantage  of  a  salutary  reminder  that  England  is  not  absolutely 
impregnable.  Cruel  Norman  sarcasm  has  placed  beneath  the  re¬ 
presentation  of  William’s  scouts  at  Senlac  the  device  of  a  fox — 
so  Mr.  Fowke  says,  but  surely  a  wolf  is  more  likely  to  be  meant — 
watching  a  grazing  ass.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  last  inglorious 
emblem  shadows  forth  too  truly  the  aspect  in  which  our  country 
sometimes  presents  itself  to  foreign  diplomatists  and  soldiers. 


A  GARDEN  OF  WOMEN.* 

ISS  TYTLEIt  can  tell  a  story — and  in  the  Garden  of 
Women  there  are  twelve  of  them — with  spirit  and  point. 
She  brings  her  principal  characters  together  to  play  out  before 
us  their  loves,  their  tills,  or  their  more  serious  differences ;  and 
she  puts  them  in  position.  They  are  Scotch  or  English  or 
French,  with  a  fair  approach  to  truth  in  their  several  nation¬ 
alities.  They  have  distinctive  qualities.  She  has  seen  such  people, 
and  speculated  ujion  them,  and  has  founded  her  stories  on  such 
■experiences.  No  reader,  for  example,  can  doubt  that  the  offensive 
watering-place  widow  in  the  “  Tiger  Lily  ”  is  a  portrait.  Offen- 
siveness,  as  a  feminine  quality,  is  however  an  exception  to  the 
rule.  The  design  of  the  book  is  to  set  off  woman  in  the  most 
telling  light — to  teach  one  sex  by  example,  and  to  instil  into  the 
other  a  wholesome  sense  of  inferiority  in  all  the  qualities  which 
lead  up  to  self-abnegation  and  self-sacrifice.  Perfect  fairness  is  so 
rare  that,  where  a  woman  is  the  writer,  we  submit  that  so  it 
should  be.  It  is  an  attitude  of  mind  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  the 
other  extreme,  more  amiable  in  itself,  and  tending  more  to  truth 
as  well  as  kindliness  of  delineation.  For,  however  women  may 
pretend  to  know  men,  and  see  them  through  and  through,  they 
understand  their  own  sex  with  a  much  more  practical  knowledge ; 
and  if  this  knowledge  induces  cynicism,  we  suspect  the  quality  of 
the  writer’s  experience.  We  find  self-sacrifice  then,  in  some  form 
or  other,  the  virtue  illustrated  throughout  this  series,  and  the 
sacrifices  of  woman  in  her  domestic,  and  least  showy,  character 
supply  the  all  but  universal  motive.  Man  is  the  seli-wiiled  son  who 
disappoints  his  father's  hopes,  while  his  sister  sacrifices  her  com¬ 
fort  and  her  prospects  for  him.  Man  is  the  worn-out  labourer,  while 
woman,  still  hearty  and  equal  to  her  work,  puts  up  with  him. 
Man  is  the  scholar,  moody  under  his  sacrifice,  and  sinking  into 
moral  inferiority ;  woman,  cheerful  in  the  same  calling,  who  pre¬ 
fers  him,  in  pity  for  his  disappointed  ambition,  to  his  betters. 
Man  is  the  dissipated,  lost,  would-be  gentleman ;  woman,  the 
motherly  old  maid,  who  loses  health  and  life  in  the  effort  of  refor¬ 
mation.  Woman  in  “  London  Pride  ”  is  the  devoted  daughter, 
bearing  all  the  ignominies  of  poverty  in  order  to  keep — that  favourite 
feminine  form  of  sacrifice — her  stupid  brother  at  Oxford.  Man  in 
“  Love  Lies  Bleeding  ”  is  the  jilter,  sinking  in  his  ill-won  affluence 
to  a  lowrer  level;  woman,  the  victim,  submitting  with  generous  effort, 
and  slowly  rallying  from  the  blow.  Man  in  “  Rue  ”  is  the  mere  lover 
of  beauty,  blurting  out  his  horror  at  the  outrages  of  small-pcx  on 
the  fair  face  of  his  betrothed ;  woman,  the  sufferer,  inditing  her 
letter  of  renunciation  in  sight  of  her  mirror’s  reflection.  Woman 
is  the  constant  in  “  Balsam,”  through  eighteen  years  of  trial ;  man 
the  defaulter,  only  brought  to  his  senses  by  a  broken  leg.  In  the 
sprightly  French  story,  “  Lorlotte  and  the  Capitaine  ”  (“  Honey¬ 
suckle  ”),  the  parts  do  seem  a  little  reversed,  but  it  is  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  subjugation  of  sense  and  reason  to  the  sharp-witted 
Madame  Dupont  that  it  would  seem  as  if  man  could  not  be  both 
magnanimous  and  wise. 

The  story  in  which  the  leading  moral  least  predominates  naturally 
perhaps  shows  the  most  vigorous  writing.  This  is  the  “  Scotch 
Thistle,”  which  opens  with  two  farm-servants,  Adam  and  Mally, 
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being  about  to  be  “cried”  in  their  parish  kirk.  Between  tha 
crying  and  the  wedding  they  contrive  to  fall  out,  Mally  having  suc¬ 
cessively  declined  her  lover’s  proposals  to  carry  her  lantern  and  her 
milkpail  for  her,  to  unbar  the  door  at  night  for  a  talk  with  him, 
and  to  go  with  him  her  last  maiden  Sabbath  to  see  his  mother. 
Both  being  endowed  with  a  stolid  obstinacy,  these  acts  on  her  part 
lead  to  a  permanent  breach.  The  wedding  never  comes  off,  yet 
both  remain  in  the  same  service  and  see  each  other  daily,  their 
duties  often  bringing  them  into  closest  contact ;  though  never  a 
word,  nor  a  look,  is  exchanged  between  them.  So  matters  go 
on  for  fifteen  years ;  each  party  supposing  their  old  love  turned 
into  bitter  hate.  At  length  master  and  mistress  die,  the  old  farm 
is  taken  by  a  stranger,  whose  first  act  is  to  dismiss  all  the  old 
servants,  and  Adam  and  Mally  have  to  find  new  and  separate 
homes.  The  last  night  has  come  ;  they  are  each  performing  last 
offices.  A  touch  of  sentiment  in  the  man  leads  him  to  gather  the 
flowers  in  his  garden,  and,  as  Mally  rises  from  her  milking-pail,  an 
impulse  impels  him  to  offer  them  to  her.  “  Will  you  have  them, 
Mally  ?  ”  Mally  stares,  but  in  the  end  she  takes  the  flowers 
without  a  word  : — 

He  glanced  at  her,  and  then  ho  offered  to  take  her  pitcher.  “  I’ll  carry  it,” 
he  said  stoutly.  “  It’s  no  ill  to  carry,”  she  protested,  but  she  did  not  resist 
further,  or  tell  him  that  the  strength  of  his  arm  compared  to  hers  was  not 
what  it  had  been.  ..."  It’s  no  ill  to  carry,”  echoed  Adam,  as  he  put 
down  the  pitcher  and  wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  brow,  midway  in  the 
field,  “  but  it’s  long  since  I’ve  carried  anything  for  you,  lass.” 

They  part  on  their  several  ways ;  but  that  night,  when  Mally 
lies  on  the  slab  of  peat  for  the  gathering  of  the  kitchen  fire,  she 
starts  on  hearing  a  tap  at  the  window.  Pier  heart  leaps  to  her 
throat,  yet  she  doubts  it  is  but  fancj'',  and  calls  herself  a  daft 
auld  maid : — 

The  tap  came  again,  causing  Mally  to  shake  as  she  had  not  shaken  in 
her  life  before,  and  Adam’s  voice  reached  her  in  a  loud  whisper  through 
the  window-pane,  “  Mally,  will  you  wait  and  watch  wi’  me  the  nicht  ?  It 
is  an  odds  from  the  nicht  I  socht  you  before.” 

Mally  went  to  the  door,  though  she  walked  as  if  her  feet  were  loaded  with 
lead.  She  unlocked  and  unlatched  bolt  and  latch  bunglingly,  saying 
faintly,  with  a  woman’s  jealous  excuse  for  herself,  to  the  shadowy  figure 
without, 

“  It’s  a  balmy  nicht — it’s  no  as  gin  it  were  winter.  I  can  take  no  chill  in 
the  May  air  through  a  crack  wi’  an  old  acquaintance,  forby  I’m  no  fashed 
wi’  lioasts,  as  I  was  wont  to  be.” 

“  Mally,”  demanded  Adam,  with  his  hand  pressing  Mally’s  shoulder, 
“  will  you  gang  wi’  me  come  Sabbath,  and  see  my  mi t her  ?  She’s  very 
frail  and  blind  now,  woman.” 

“I’ll  be  blythe  to  spear  for  her  gin  that  will  do  her  ony  gude,”  granted  Mally 
tremulously,  but  in  her  sympathy  maintaining  her  woman’s  perversity  and 
hypocrisy  to  the  last ;  for  after  all  Mally,  with  her  tremendous  dignity  and 
staunchness,  was  only  a  woman. 

“  We  ha’e  been  twa  fules  wha  ha’e  lost  the  best  o’  their  days,”  swore 
Adam,  speaking  under  that  inconstant  but  sweet  May  sky,  which  could 
frown  and  smile  again  twenty  times  a  day. 

The  sentence  was  disparaging  in  every  light,  yet  Mally  assented  to  the 
condemnation  mildly,  “  Sae  ha’e  we,  my  man.” 

Adam  brightened  the  next  moment,  as  men  will  brighten  when  their 
opponents  show  symptoms  of  giving  in,  cheered  at  the  same  time  by  a 
welcome  recollection. 

“  Folk  may  laugh,”  he  said  ;  “let  them  laugh.  Mally,  we  may  do’t  the 
morn.  We  ha’e  na  lost  the  fees  for  the  cryings,  and  your  red  plaid  is  aye 
to  the  fore.” 

Tbis  scene  is  pleasantly  and  in  the  main  simply  given ;  yet  one  or 
two  passages  in  it  illustrate  a  feature  which  appears  in  much 
modern  feminine  writing. 

There  are  two  modes  of  approaching  the  act  of  composition,  in 
one  of  which  the  author  is  emphatically  himself,  while  in  the  other 
he  assumes  a  character  and  aff  ects  to  be  somebody  else.  In  the  first 
the  author  tells  the  story  as  he  sees  it,  is  possessed  by  the  vision 
before  him,  and  only  aims  to  reproduce  it ;  in  the  other  the  writer, 
as  a  necessary  preliminary,  puts  himself  into  another  person’s 
frame  of  mind,  and  stands  outside  himself  that  he  may  see  his 
subject  with  other  eyes  than  his  own.  He  must  suppose  himself 
somebody  else  before  he  can  comfortably  set  his  imagination  to 
work.  He  assumes  a  character  as  a  short-sighted  man  puts  on  his 
spectacles.  He  adjusts  himself  as  though  he  were  a  piece  of 
mechanism  which  needs  to  be  set  going  by  the  shifting  of  his 
powers  into  another  groove.  Both  modes  can  be  exemplified  by 
masterpieces.  Defoe  writing  Robinson  Crusoe,  Richardson  per¬ 
sonating  a  hundred  characters  in  his  epistolary  novels,  wrote  as 
their  genius  dictated,  and  would  probably  have  felt  quite  at  sea 
if  bidden  to  narrate  their  stories  as  Walter  Scott  narrates  his. 
Some  people  have  two  selves,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  the  one  belong¬ 
ing  as  naturally  to  the  pen  as  the  other  to  society  and  its  tempta¬ 
tions.  Goldsmith  did  not  put  on  a  character  of  wisdom  when  he 
sat  down  to  his  desk ;  he  divested  himself  rather  of  certain  awkward 
or  fettering  defects.  It  does  not,  however,  matter  to  the  reader 
what  is  the  author’s  posture  of  mind  if  the  assumed  character  be  only 
skilfully  assumed  and  sufficiently  outside  the  man.  What  we 
note  as  a  feature  of  modern  composition,  especially  with  female 
writers,  is  the  habit,  of  transposing  the  natural  self  into  another  and 
artificial  self — a  second  self — which  we  will  call  the  author. 
Miss  Austen  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  have  produced  admirable  novels 
showing  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  but  they  do  not  put 
on  the  character,  or  affect  an  insight  into  nature  or  into  motives 
beyond  whatthej’  have  possessed  in  their  private  capacity.  In  much 
modem  writing  we  can  detect  where  the  writer  leaves  the  guidance 
of  her  natural  discernment  and  assumes  preternatural  enlighten¬ 
ment  and  mysterious  sympathies.  Now  to  us  the  author  in  the 
scene  just  extracted  steps  in  for  the  first  time  in  the  observation 
that  Adam  spoke  “  under  that  inconstant  but  sweet  May  sky  which 
|  could  frown  and  smile  again  twenty  times  a  day.”  No  narrator  in 
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her  own  person  telling  such  a  story  would  have  thought  about  the 
May  sky  at  all,  much  less  about  its  inconstancy.  These  demand  the 
medium  of  type,  and  the  consciousness  of  authorship.  The 
author,  as  opposed  to  the  simple  narrator,  is  always  thinking 
out  the  situation,  is  always  in  search  of  surprises  and  unexpected 
adjuncts  to  a  plain  tale,  bringing  earth  and  heaven  and  human 
nature  at  every  turn  into  visible  startling  conjunction.  She  is 
possessed  of  such  microscopic  insight,  she  sees  round  so  many 
corners,  her  observation  takes  so  wide  a  range,  her  fancy  indulges 
in  such  curiosities  of  speculation,  that  when  once  she  takes  the 
reins,  simple  narrative  may  well  seem  tame  and  unsuggestive  in 
comparison.  Yet  many  a  reader  interested  in  the  story  would 
willingly  dispense  with  these  interpolations,  which,  no  doubt,  as 
being  forced,  as  having  cost  effort,  as  being  ultra-fine  or  ultra-acute, 
appear  to  the  writer  the  very  cream  of  her  work,  the  characteristic 
flavour  by  which  she  is  to  be  recognized  in  it.  Now  it  is  because 
Miss  Tytler  can  and  mostly  does  write  well  and  naturally  that  we 
point  with  regret  to  occasional  affectations  (or  shall  we  say,  mere 
literary  habits  ?)  put  on  because  it  is  a  fashion  of  the  day  to  pretend  to 
an  unflagging,  all-pervading  observation  and  insight — an  observation 
which  does  not  always  expatiate  in  fine  writing,  but  sometimes 
condescends  to  minutiae  equally  out  of  the  province  of  simple 
narration.  In  the  character  of  author  she  says  things  which 
she  would  neither  observe  herself,  nor,  if  she  did,  dream 
of  saying  as  a  private  person.  Something  she  puts  on  and 
something  she  casts  aside.  She  emphasizes  and  drags  to  light 
things  that  in  private  life  we  let  pass,  not  only  because  our  per¬ 
ceptive  powers  are  relaxed  and  unstrung,  but  because  they  have 
nothing  really  distinctive  or  worth  noticing  about  them.  For 
example,  an  elderly  woman’s  hair  is  not  all  her  own  ;  indeed  the 
neat  braids  parting  under  the  lodging-housekeeper’s  widow’s  cap 
compose,  if  our  attention  is  called  to  them,  unmistakably  “  a 
front.”  Observation  in  its  natural  state  takes  in  the  widow  as  a 
whole,  and  the  “  front  ”  no  doubt  assists  in  its  estimate  of  that 
whole,  but  it  never  consciously  arrests  our  thought  or  sight ;  we 
never  twist  it  into  a  phenomenon.  With  the  author,  as  such, 
it  abides  a  distinct  notable  fact  along  with  the  cognate  fact  that 
grey  natural  hairs  Yte  perdus  underneath.  And  these  are  so  present 
to  this  preternatural  acuteness,  that  when  the  widow  is  frightened 
“  the  spikes  of  her  hair  ”  are  seen  by  it  to  “  stand  on  end  ’’  under 
the  false  braids.  Again,  two  worn,  anxious  schoolmistresses  retire 
to  their  little  parlour  to  consult  on  some  crisis.  Their  business 
is  to  talk,  and  not  to  walk.  Nobody  is  there  to  see  the  author ; 
why  then  docs  she  betray  to  the  reader  that  Miss  Charlotte  has  a 
flat  foot,  whose  remaining  symmetry  is  destroyed  by  bunions  ?  If 
such  details  are  defended  as  giving  verisimilitude  to  the  scene, 
we  submit  that  it  is  at  too  great  a  cost.  In  social  life 
there  are  small  personal  defects  which  we  wisely  let  pass 
as  subjects  not  adapted  to  conversational  purposes;  it  takes  a 
good  deal  of  wit,  and  some  skilful  leading  up  to  as  well,  to 
make  bunions  suitable  topics  either  for  conversation  or  light 
reading.  “  Square  jaws  ”  have  become  too  established  a  literary 
phrase  for  us  to  quarrel  with  them  as  either  vulgar  or  repulsive. 
The  author  is,  of  course,  an  anatomist ;  but  as  such  only  could 
she  allay  the  fears  of  the  timid  widow  by  the  consolation  of 
having  a  future  son-in-law’s  “heavy  brow  and  square  jaw  at  her 
hack.” 

After  all,  probably,  the  true  reason  of  this  vein  is  that,  once  in 
the  way  of  it,  it  costs  less  trouble  to  go  on  with  it  than  to  be  natural. 
There  is  a  responsibility  in  the  one  case  which  is  unconsciously 
evaded  in  the  other.  We  will  only  say  that,  in  proportion  as 
writing  embodies  the  writer’s  unaffected,  unstrained  feelings, 
ideas,  perceptions,  and  opinions,  is  its  value  as  an  example  and  its 
charm. 


MORRIS’S  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  AENEID.* 

IN  full  assurance  of  strength  Mr.  Morris  sends  forth  his 
“  AEneids  ”  without  note,  comment,  or  preface,  to  occupy,  if 
it  may,  the  place  not  perfectly  filled  by  the  brilliant  but  unfaithful 
Dryden,  nor  yet  by  the  accurate  and  gifted,  but  less  poetical, 
Conington.  The  last  was  essentially  a  scholar,  with  some  poetic 
instincts.  Mr.  Morris  is  a  poet  born,  and  quite  enough  of  a 
scholar  to  tread  safely  the  ground  of  Virgilian  interpretation 
which  Professor  Conington  has  cleared.  And  it  is  curious  to  note 
how  both  have  hit  upon  a  kindred  measure  for  their  translation,  and 
gone  back  to  the  ballad  form  as  the  vehicle  of  their  reproduction  ; 
not  indeed  choosing  identically  the  same  metre,  though  occasionally 
Mr.  Conington’s  blending  of  octosyllabic  with  sexsyllabic  lines  comes 

nigh  to  the  same  result  as  Mr.  Morris’s  fourteen-syllable  verse _ - 

namely,  the  inclusion  within  the  same  limit  of  syllables  of  the  entire 
sense  of  the  Latin  hexameter.  As  might  be  expected,  our  new 
translator  is  the  more  archaic  in  style  and  language  ;  and  the  metre 
and  manner  of  Chapman,  copied  even  in  the  headings  or  arguments 
of  the  several  books,  and  in  their  gathering  into  iEneids,  as  Chap¬ 
man’s  are  into  Iliads,  are  natural  and  appropriate  to  one  who  has 
approved  himself,  in  his  Earthly  Paradise,  thoroughly  at  home  in 
Elizabethan  and  earlier  English  poetry.  It  was  in  his  lectures  “On 
Translating  Homer  ”  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  if  we  recollect  aright, 
gave  himself  credit  for  “  Bibliolatry  ”  as  regards  Homeric  transla¬ 
tion  ;  and  occasional  bits  of  translation  in  the  version  of  the  AEneid 
(as  a  scholar  must  still  call  it)  now  before  us  illustrate  the  force 

J  he  Jhneids  of  Tirgil;  done  into  English  Verse.  By  William  Morris 
Author  of  the  “  Earthly  Paradise.”  London  :  Ellis  &  White.  1876. 


and  soundness  of  his  instinct.  The  directness  and  simplicity  of 
archaic  words  and  epithets  are  not  only  most  convenient  and  apt 
in  conveying  the  sense  of  the  original,  but  also  are  anything  but 
foreign  to  Virgil’s  own  style,  which,  with  all  its  polish  and 
fastidiousness,  was  studiously  archaic. 

That  this  experiment  of  Mr.  Morris's  will  win  at  once  upon 
an  ear  which  has  not  been  trained  by  his  original  poems,  is 
more  than  can  be  safely  pronounced ;  yet  we  entertain  no  doubt 
that  this  translation  of  Virgil’s  epic  will  become,  both  for  classical 
scholars  and  for  those  who  perforce  resort  to  an  English  version,  the 
first  and  favourite  medium  of  enjoying  the  tale  of  Troy’s  capture,  the 
conquest  of  Latium,  and  the  wanderings  and  wars  of  “  Pius  AEneas  ” 
in  the  vernacular.  It  is  not  an  uneven  production  where  a  number  01 
happy  turns  here  and  there  atone  for  an  equal  number  of  grave  trips 
and  blemishes ;  but  whilst  the  whole  execution  of  the  task  shows 
a  poet’s  ease  and  familiarity  in  its  handling,  it  is  also  wonderfully 
true  to  the  Latin  original,  singularly  trustworthy  in  interpretation, 
and  distinctly  indebted  for  accuracy  to  a  study  of  commentaries 
which  a  poet  to  the  manner  bom  might  have  let  go  by  default, 
Even  where  we  are  persuaded  that  Mr.  Morris  is  in  error — as  in 
translating  “  Vos  et  Cyclopea  saxa  experti  ”  (i.  201-2) 

And  run  the  risk  of  storm  of  stones  upon  the  Cyclops’  shore — 
whereas  it  should  be,  as  with  Conington, 

You  that  have  looked  upon  the  cave  Where  savage  Cyclops  dwell — 
he  has  generally  some  excuse  for  it;  for  one  recalls  in  this  instance 
the  image  of  the  Cyclops  in  Theocritus,  os  mpeai  vdas  eftaWev 
(vii.  152).  In  the  description  of  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  battles 
of  that  fateful  night,  he  surely  misinterprets,  at  ii.  396,  the  line 
which  expresses  how  AEneas  and  his  comrades  sped  in  the  bor¬ 
rowed  or  captured  arms  of  the  Greek  Androgeos : — 

Vadim  us  immixti  Danais,  hand  nuinine  nostro 

is  not 

Then  mingled  with  the  Greeks  we  fare,  and  no  god  helps  us  on  ; 

but  the  words  italicized  refer  to  the  Trojans  marching  under  a 
protection  that  did  not  fairly  belong  to  them — seemingly  the  favour 
of  Greek  deities  attendant  on  Grecian  arms.  Six  lines  further  on, 
Mr.  Morris  rightly  interprets  a  line  with  the  same  idea  involved 
in  it : — 

lieu!  nihil  invitis  fas  quenquam credere  divis! 

Alas !  what  skills  it  man  t«  trust  in  Gods  compelled  to  good ; 
in  other  words,  What  boots  it  to  get  by  a  stratagem  the  help  of 
strange  gods,  or,  by  change  of  arms  and  armour,  to  get  under  the 
wing  of  Greek  deities,  who  are  not  really  friendly  to  them  ? 

But  it  is  time  we  should  give  by  two  or  three  specimens  a  taste 
of  Mr.  Morris’s  style,  skill,  and  deft  use  of  his  selected  method  of 
translation.  Take  first  the  lines  in  the  First  Book  (410-18)  which 
describe  the  influence  of  the  hero's  goddess-mother  in  making  her 
son’s  path  safe  to  the  town  of  Dido  : — ■ 

Such  wise  he  chided  her,  and  then  his  footsteps  townward  bent : 

But  Venus  with  a  dusky  air  did  hedge  them  as  they  went, 

And  widespread  cloak  of  cloudy  stuff  the  Goddess  round  them  wrapped. 
Lest,  any  man  had  seen  them  there,  or  bodily  had  happed 
Across  their  road  their  steps  to  stay,  and  ask  their  dealings  there. 

But  she  to  Paphos  and  her  home  went  glad  amidst  the  air. 

There  is  her  temple,  there  they  stand,  an  hundred  altars  meet, 

Warm  with  Sabajan  incense-smoke,  with  new-pulled  blossoms  sweet. 

How  thoroughly  literal  is  the  second  of  these  lines,  and  yet  how 
full  of  poetic  feeling !  whilst  in  the  next  to  it  “  multo  nebulas 
amictu  ”  is  rendered  more  tangible  by  its  lively  expansion.  The 
art  and  skill  in  the  conversion  of  the  two  concluding  lines  require 
to  be  studied  carefully  to  be  appreciated  at  their  real  worth.  But 
we  must  take  a  more  stirring  passage  from  the  Second  Book,  the 
death  of  Priam  at  the  hand  of  Pyrrlius  (544-58)  : — 

So  spake  the  elder,  and  cast  forth  a  toothless  spear  and  vain, 

That  forthwith  from  the  griding  brass  was  put  aback  all  spent, 

And  from  the  shield-boss’  outer  skin  hung  clown,  for  nothing  sent. 

Then  Pyrrhus  cried,  “  Yea,  tell  him  this,  go  take  the  tidings  down 
To  Peleus’  son  my  father  then,  of  Pyrrhus  worser  grown, 

And  all  these  evil  deeds  of  mine  !  take  heed  to  tell  the  tale  ! 

Now  die ! 

And  to  the  altar-stone  him  quivering  he  did  hale, 

And  sliding  in  his  own  son’s  blood  so  plenteous;  in  his  hair 
Pyrrhus  his  left  hand  wound,  his  right  the  gleaming  sword  made  bare. 
That  even  to  the  hilt  thereof  within  his  flank  lie  hid. 

Sucli  was  the  end  of  Priam’s  day,  such  faring  forth  fate  hid, 

Troy  all  aflame  upon  the  road,  all  Pergamus  adown. 

He  of  so  many  peoples  once  the  mighty  lord  and  crown, 

So  many  lands  of  Asia  once,  a  trunk  beside  the  sea, 

Huge,  with  its  headless  shoulders  laid,  a  nameless  corpse  is  he. 

It  is  in  justice  to  the  translator  of  this  vigorous  passage  that  we  prefer, 
instead  of  passing  on  to  another  extract,  to  dilate  on  beauties  that 
must  be  felt  and  well  seen  by  the  reader.  Our  next  sample  shall 
be  “  Dido  going  forth  to  the” chase  ”  in  the  Fourth  Book  (129-39)  ; 
but  it  will  be  convenient  here  to  note  that  where,  just  before,  Venus 
and  Juno  plan  this  hunting-match  and  the  meeting  of  Dido  and 
AEneas  in  the  cave,  Mr.  Morris  seems  to  have  taken  the  wron<r 
sense  of  the  line  “  Dum  trepidant  alee,”  &c.  (121),  “  While  for  the 
hunt  the  feathered  snare-lines  shake”;  “alaa”  meaning  seemingly 
rather  the  huntsmen  or  heaters  than  the  “  red  feathers  to  snare  the 
game,”  which  cannot  be  the  subject  to  the  verb  in  the  next  clause 
as  “  the  huntsmen  ”  may  well  be.  But  to  Dido’s  going  forth; _ 

Meanwhile  Aurora  risen  up  had  left  the  ocean  stream, 

And  gateward  throng  the  chosen  youth  in  first  of  morning’s  beam  • 

And  wide-meshed  nets  and  cordage  toils  and  broad-steeled  spears  abound 
Massylian  riders  go  their  way  with  many  a  scenting  hound. 

The  Lords  of  Carthage  by  the  door  bide  till  the  tarrying  qileen 
Shall  leave  her  chamber;  there,  with  gold  and  purple  well  beseen, 
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The  mettled  courser  stands  and  champs  the  bit  that  bids  him  bide. 

At  last  she  eometh  forth  to  them  ■with  many  a  man  beside  : 

A  cloak  of  Sidon  wrapped  her  round  with  pictured  border  wrought, 

Her  quiver  was  of  fashioned  gold,  and  gold  her  tresses  caught ; 

The  gathering  of  her  purple  gown  a  golden  buckle  had. 

Then  come  the  Phrygian  fellows  forth  :  comes  forth  lulus  glad. 

No  image  of  the  original  is  here  slurred  over  or  lost  sight  of,  and 
whilst  the  description  of  Dido  is  reproduced  with  realistic  tact, 
the  very  distinctions  between  “  retia  ”  and  “  plagas  ”  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  rara  as  an  epithet  of  the  former,  have  been  conned  and 
canvassed  with  the  help  of  Servius  and  the  Dictionary  of  Anti¬ 
quities.  This  Fourth  Book,  like  the  Sixth  and  the  Second,  is  a  fine 
field  for  the  grace  and  power  of  Mr.  Morris’s  muse,  seeing  that  these 
books  exhibit  Virgil’s  narrative,  rhetorical,  and  pathetic  powers 
in  a  series  of  rapid  changes  of  scene.  The  result  of  the  meeting 
in  the  cave  is  an  instance  of  the  power  of  the  original  caught  in 
the  same  spirit,  though  it  is  against  our  conscience  to  admit  that 
the  sense  of  “  ulularunt,”  in  the  poetic  lines  (168) 

Fulsere  ignes  et  conscius  tether 
Connubiis  ;  summoque  ulularunt  vertice  Nymphai, 

is  correctly  rendered  by  Mr.  Morris,  who  translates  : — 

Then  the  wild  fires  flushed,  and  air  beheld  them  wed, 

And  o’er  their  bridal  wailed  the  nymphs  in  liill-tops  overhead. 

Ulularunt.,  as  Mr.  Oonington  has  seen  in  his  note  here,  and 
shown  in  his  rendering — 

And  from  the  summit  of  the  peak 

The  nymphs  shrill  out  the  nuptial  shriek — 

is  said  of  the  festive  cries  greeting  the  marriage  procession,  as  Ovid 
distinctly  interpreted  this  passage,  when  in  ITeroid.  vii.  95 
(“  Nymphas  ululasse  putavi”)  he  makes  Dido  say  that  she  mistook 
the  yells  of  the  Furies  for  the  marriage  chant  of  the  Nymphs.  A 
little  further  on,  where  the  poet  depicts  Dido  at  the  first  misgiving 
as  to  /Eneas's  constancy  “  Omnia  tuta  timens,”  Mr.  Oonington  and 
Mr.  Morris  are  substantially  agreed  in  rendering  this  clause  in  the 
sense  of  “  fearing  every  safety,  much  more  every  danger .”  The 
latter  catches  a  sort  of  Scriptural  expression,  “  Fearing  where  no 
fear  was  ” ;  the  former  renders  the  words  a  little  more  clearly, 
“  And  e’en  in  safety  dreads  a  snare.”  In  Dido’s  famous  speech 
(“  Dissimulate  etiam,”  &c.,  305-39)  Mr.  Morris  hardly  hits  the 
force  of  Dido’s  query  (31 1-13)  : — 

Quid  ?  si  non  arva  aliena  domosque 
Ignotas  peteres,  et  Troia  antiqua  maneret, 

Troia  per  undosum  peteretur  classibus  aaquor  ? 

Instead  of  translating 

What  if  land  unknown  and  stranger  field  and  fold 

Thou  soughtest  not ;  if  the  ancient  Troy  stood  as  in  days  of  old ; 

JVouldtst  thou  not  still  be  seeking  Troy  across  the  wavy  brine? 

the  last  verse  should  surely  run  “  Shoidd' st  thou  be  seeking  even  1 
Troy  across  such  angry  (or  wintry)  brine.”  But  the  end  of  this 
speech  is  touchingly  true  in  its  simple  wording  and  pathos  : — 

Ah  !  if  at  least,  ere  thou  wert  gone,  some  child  of  thee  I  had, 

If  yet  /Eneas  in  my  house  might  play,  a  little  lad ; 

E’en  but  to  bring  a-back  the  face  of  that  beloved  one, 

Then  were  I  never  vanquished  quite  nor  utterly  undqne. 

It  would  never  do,  though  so  many  books  of  the  /Eneid  must  be 
left  unnoticed,  to  give  no  samples  of  Mr.  Morris’s  presentment  of 
Virgil's  under-world.  Here  we  may  pause  on  the  outer  bank  of 
the  Stygian  flood  to  notice  the  simile  for  the  crowds  of  unburied 
dead  (vi.  309-12,  “Quam  multa  in  silvis — apricis”) — 

As  many  as  the  leaves  fall  down  in  first  of  Autumn’s  cold, 

As  mamT  as  the  gathered  fowl  press  on  to  field  and  fold, 

From  off  the  weltering  ocean  flood,  when  the  late  year  and  chill 
Hath  driven  them  across  the  sea  the  sunny  lands  to  fill  ; 

or  may  tarry  at  that  glimpse  of  infernal  tribunals  where  (431-2) 

The  seeker  Minos  shakes  the  urn,  and  ever  summoneth 
The  hush’d-ones’  court,  and  learns  men’s  lives,  and  what  against 
them  stands ; 

or  may  listen  to  the  doctrine  of  the  “Anima  mundi  ”  as  unfolded 
by  Ancbises  in  the  shades,  as  it  is  wrought  into  poetic  yet  philoso¬ 
phical  language  by  our  new  translator.  We  feel,  however,  that  it 
is  best  to  cull  some  well-known  favourites ;  and  as  many 
critics  will  no  doubt  have  pounced  at  once  on  the  grand  elegy  or 
prophecy  of  the  younger  Marcellus,  it  may  suffice  to  stop  short  of 
it  at  a  memorable  burst  of  tribute  to  Roman  mastery,  as  fine 
almost  in  its  new  as  in  its  first  presentment.  We  need*  not  give 
more  than  the  cue  of  “  exeudent  alii — debellare  superbos  ”  (vi. 
847-53) : 

Others  1  know  more  tenderly  may  beat  the  breathing  brass, 

And  better  from  the  marble  block  bring  living  looks  to  pass. 

Others  may  better  plead  the  cause,  may  compass  heaven’s  face, 

And  mark  it  out  and  tell  the  stars,  their  rising  and  their  place ; 

But  thou,  0  Roman,  look  to  it,  the  folks  of  earth  to  sway, 

For  this  shall  be  thine  handicraft,  peace  on  the  world  to  lay, 

To  spare  the  weak,  to  wear  the  proud  by  constant  weight  of  war. 

One  may  envy  Mr.  Oonington’s  nicer  rendering  of  parts  of  849- 

50:— 

Map  the  skies, 

And  tell  where  planets  set  and  rise, 

but  the  rest  of  Mr.  Morris’s  version  gives  an  impression  of  perfect 
fidelity  linked  with  the  poetic  gift  of  felicitous  expression. 

It  would  be  an  easy  task,  did  space  permit,  to  show  bow  admirably 
suited  to  the  later  hooks  of  the  /Eneid — to  the  enumeration,  for 
example,  of  the  Italian  tribes  banding  with  Latinus  and  Turnus  in 
the  VHth  Book ;  iEneas’s  visit  to  Evander  in  the  VHIth,  and  the 
description  in  the  same  hook  of  the  shield  forged  by  Vulcan  for 


ASneas  at  the  instance  of  Venus  ;  the  death  of  Euryalus  and  Nisus 
in  the  IXth,  and  the  thick-sown  war  passages  of  the  remaining 
three  Books — is  the  fourteen-syllable  ballad  metre  in  the  hands  of 
such  a  master  as  Mr.  Morris.  But  such  space  as  remains  must  he 
reserved  for  a  glance  at  the  happy  manner  in  which  he  gives  new  yet 
simple  life  to  expressions  that  have  never  struck  us  so  clearly  in 
other  translations,  such  e.g.  as  where  /Eneas  apologetically  asks 
his  divine  mother  whether  she  has  heard  of  “Troy  the  old,”  “Si 
vestras  forte  per  aures  Troise  nomen  iit,”  and  the  meaning  comes 
clean  home  in  the  English : — 

If  yet  perchance  your  ears  have  felt  before 
That  name  go  by  (i.  375)  ; 

or  where,  in  Book  II.,  591,  Venu3  is  described  as  “  athwart  the  dark 
in  simple  light  she  shone  ” — 

Confessa  deam,  qualisque  videri 
Caelicolis  et  quanta  solet ; 

All  God  she  was  ;  of  countenance  and  measure  was  she  nought 
But  her  the  heaven-abiders  see — 

“  heaven-abiders  ”  being  an  expressive  compound  like  the  “  acre- 
biders  ”  =  “  agricolte,”  in  v.  627  of  the  same  book.  Thus  fre¬ 
quently  with  some  antiquated  word  from  the  very  sources  of  our 
language  does  this  translator  hit  off  a  Latin  word  hard  to  match 
hitherto  but  by  circumlocution.  A  case  in  point  is  where,  in 
II.  644,  Ancbises  bids  bis  relatives,  leaving  him  to  his  fate, 

Sic,  0  !  sic  position  aflfati  discedite  corpus, 

0  yo  depart  when  ye  have  bid  my  body  streaked  farewell  ; 
where  the  Anglo-Saxon  “  strake  ”  or  “  streke  ”  is  equivalent  to 
“  laying  out.”  It  is  used  again  where,  at  the  end  of  one  of  Dido’s 
passionate  speeches  (iv.  391-2), 

Her  serving  maids  the  fainting  body  weak 

Bear  back  unto  the  marble-room,  and  on  the  pillows  streak ; 

and  again,  still  more  appropriately,  where  the  mother  of  Euryalus, 
in  Book  IS.  485-6,  laments  that 

Nee  te,  tua  funera,  mater 
Produxi,  pressive  oculos,  aut  vulnera  lavi. 

Not  e’en  may  I,  thy  mother,  streak  thee,  son, 

Thy  body  dead ;  or  close  thine  eyes,  or  wash  thy  wounds  well  won. 

There  can  he  no  denying  that  the  use  of  archaic  words,  such  as 
“  sackless,”  ii.  93,  for  “  insontis,”  “  dukes  ”  (passim)  as  an  equiva¬ 
lent  for  “  duces,”  “a  sort  of  men,”  ii.  18,  for  a  great  number  of 
men,  “  burg  ”  for  “  arx  ”  wherever  it  is  used,  and  of  such  expres¬ 
sions  as  “  belike  ”  or  “  meseems,”  though  a  little  strange  at  first, 
becomes  familiar  by  the  end  of  two  or  three  hooks,  and  also  tends 
to  promote  literal  precision.  One  or  two  renderings,  however,  of 
this  kind  strike  us  as  inelegant,  e.g.  where,  in  JE.  vi.  462,  “  Per 
loca  senta  situ”  reappears  in  the  form  of  “  Through  deserts  rusty- 
rough,”  and  in  JE.  vii.  452,  Alecto  in  her  rage  taunts  Turnus  with 
a  word  which  he  had  rashly  let  slip,  “En  ego  victa  situ,”  “Lo! 
here  am  I  the  mouldy-dull,”  a  singularly  ugly  compound.  Perhaps, 
too,  there  was  no  need  to  introduce  a  meet  rendering  of  Ip/cos- 
oSovtcov  into  a  line  which  in  the  Latin  is  simply  “  Prior  Hyrta- 
cides  sic  ore  locutus.”  It  is  imported  in  the  rendering,  “  So 
Ilyrtacides  such  word  from  tooth-hedge  sent”  (see  IX.  318). 

But  it  would  convey  a  wrong  impression  did  our  last  word 
savour  of  fault-finding  where,  as  a  whole,  all  is  “  so  well  and 
fair,”  and  where  the  worst  misapprehension  or  inelegance  .does  not 
amount  to  a  serious  blemish.  Seldom  has  a  poetical  translation 
more  evenly  fulfilled  the  two  requisites  of  clear  perception  and 
adequate  reproduction  of  the  original.  Its  flow  is  unbroken,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  Mr.  Morris’s  model,  Chapman’s  Iliads  ; 
and  we  close  the  hook  with  a  regret  that  the  heroes  are  sped  and 
the  battles  done,  when, 

Turnus  waxen  cold  and  spent,  the  body  of  him  lies, 

And  with  a  groan  through  dusk  and  dark  the  scornful  spirit  flies. 

We  could  even  hope — though  classical  translations  have  been  some¬ 
what  thick-strewn  of  late — that  Mr.  Morris  might  find  other  worlds 
to  conquer  as  he  has  conquered  this. 


FATED  TO  BE  FREE.* 

T^ATED  to  le  Free,  although  not  altogether  a  satisfactory 
novel,  is  a  very  charming  one.  The  deep  poetical  feeling 
of  the  author  is  conspicuous  throughout,  although  it  seldom, 
if  ever,  runs  riot  in  exaggerated  romantic  expression.  The  hook 
abounds  in  enchanting* descriptions  of  nature,  and  the  old  seat  of 
the  Melcombes,  where  the  plot  opens  and  the  dramatic  interest  is 
concentrated,  is  a  carefully  finished  picture  of  sad  rural  desolation. 
Its  surroundings  might  have  been  made  theatrically  sensational 
had  they  been  treated  by  other  bands  according  to  approved 
popular  models.  As  Miss  Ingelow  depicts  them,  though  un¬ 
doubtedly  they  border  on  the  fanciful,  they  are  possible  and  natural 
enough,  taking  the  circumstances  into  consideration.  We  are 
carried  back  for  a  generation  or  two,  and  taken  into  a  remote 
country  district  where  superstitions  might  well  have  been  rife. 
The  old  mistress  of  the  rambling  old  hall,  weighed  down  by  a 
load  of  domestic  sorrow,  has  long  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse,  and 
believes  firmly  in  the  terrible  mystery  which  throws  its  shadow 
over  the  tale.  That  mystery,  so  far  as  we  are  given  to  conceive  it, 
associates  itself  with  the  apparition  of  a  wild  member  of  the 

*  Fated  to  le  Free.  By  Jean  Ingelow,  Author  of  “  Off  the  Skelligs,”  &c. 
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family  who  is  believed  to  have  come  to  mi  untimely  end.  The 
garden  commanded  by  the  mouldering  verandah,  where  Mrs. 
Melcombe  sits  of  an  afternoon  warming  herself  in  the  sunshine, 
has  been  given  over  to  ghosts  and  nature.  The  decaying  doors 
have  been  locked  long  ago,  and  the  keys  mislaid.  The  shrubs  and 
fruit  trees  have  spread  out  in  rank  luxuriance,  masses  of  perennial 
flowers,  struggling  with  the  weeds,  have  overrun  the  flower  beds,  and 
in  particular  there  is  a  parterre  of  lilies  under  the  windows  which  has 
some  close  connexion  with  the  curse  that  hangs  brooding  over  the 
place.  The  garden  has  become  a  sanctuary  for  the  songbirds  of 
the  neighbourhood.  Master  Peter  Melcombe,  great-grandson  of  the 
venerable  mistress,  goes  prowling  with  curious  eyes  about  the  bal¬ 
cony,  whence  he  can  see  in  the  upper  boughs  of  the  forbidden 
paradise  a  perfect  treasury  of  birds’  nests,  with  the  parents  seated 
on  them  in  the  complacency  of  long  immunity.  Nothing  is  more 
agreeable  or  more  effective  in  the  novel  than  the  art  with  which 
Miss  Ligelow  lets  rushes  of  fresh  air  into  what  would  be  otherwise 
an  oppressive  atmosphere  of  horrors.  Little  Peter  brightens  up 
the  desolate  old  house ;  in  his  life  and  buoyant  spirits  he  is  a  link 
with  the  outer  world,  although  when  he  does  make  a  raid  into  the 
tabooed  precincts  in  pursuit  of  a  truant  top,  he  becomes  an  uncon¬ 
scious  instrument  in  piling  up  the  agonizing  sensation.  His  re¬ 
searches  are  rewarded  with  a  bit  of  mouldering  gold  lace  which 
awakens  reminiscences  that  prove  fatal  to  his  great-grandmother.  But 
it  is  not  only  the  little  Peter  who  helps  us  to  keep  up  our  spirits. 
Away  from  the  horror-stricken  house  we  are  in  the  full  bustle  of 
active  and  merry  life.  Two  of  the  old  lady’s  sons,  though  they 
ran  away  together  from  the  maternal  mansion  in  early  life,  have 
always  been  models  of  all  the  virtues,  and  have  had  no  small  share 
of  worldly  prosperity.  Although  they  insist  on  renouncing  the 
succession  that  should  have  come  to  them,  although  the  shadow  of 
the  old  place  falls  heavy  on  them  when  they  pay  a  visit  to  their 
parent  at  her  pressing  request,  and  subsequently  return  to  it  to  at¬ 
tend  her  funeral,  yet  they  are  anything  but  indifferent  to  the 
affairs  of  the  world  around  them.  They  have  married — one  of 
them  repeatedly — and  brought  up  children.  They  have  spent 
their  fortunes  generously  in  the  broadest  sympathy  with  all  their 
fellow-creatures.  Miss  Ingelow’s  pages  sparkle  with  pleasant 
scenes  of  family  life,  into  which  she  throws  herself  with  extreme 
enjoyment.  Her  volumes  are  positively  overdone  and  overrun 
with  troops  of  laughing  children,  although  she  makes  them  prattle 
and  play  with  such  natural  grace  and  feeling  that  it  is  not  often 
we  feel  them  obtrusive.  There  is  love-making  enough,  too,  of  one 
kind  or  another.  Some  of  it  is  sketchy  and  consequently  unin¬ 
teresting  ;  some  of  it  grotesque  and  altogether  improbable ;  but 
the  affair  into  which  she  has  thrown  her  heart  is  worked  out  in  a 
shifting  diorama  of  delightful  little  pictures  in  which  the  interest 
steadily  culminates. 

The  novel  shows  care  and  thought  and  power,  with  graces  of  style 
and  delicacy  of  expression  which  carry  you  leisurely  along  iu’genuine 
admiration.  But  you  appreciate  it  rather  in  parts  than  as  a  whole  ; 
your  original  interest  does  not  go  on  growing  ;  the  peaceful  flow  of 
your  thoughts  is  disturbed  by  gratuitous  strains  on  your  powers 
of  memory  which  you  feel  to  be  excessively  irritating ;  and 
finally,  when  you  have  arrived  at  the  last  page,  you  lay  the  book 
aside  with  a  well-founded  sense  of  disappointment.  Through  the 
better  part  of  the  last  volume  an  uneasy  apprehension  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  on  you  that  the  author  has  been  playing  fast  and  loose  with 
your  curiosity,  and  preparing  a  wanton  outrage  on  your  feelings  as  a 
novel-reader  instead  of  an  appropriate  denouement.  That  appre¬ 
hension  is  fully  realized.  We  have  said  much  of  the  shadowy 
mystery  that  has  been  held  over  our  heads  to  cloud  our  sunshine, 
because  the  author  makes  much  of  it.  Even  when  she  keeps  us 
away  from  Melcombe  House  through  successive  chapters,  she  con¬ 
stantly  reverts  to  the  mystery  at  critical  turns  of  her  stor}',  and  even 
wrecks  the  lives  and  happiness  of  some  of  her  characters  on  it. 
Will  it  be  believed,  then,  that  she  brings  her  story  to  a  close  with¬ 
out  giving  us  any  satisfactory  clue  to  the  secret  ?  W e  feel  sure  that 
she  had  shaped  out  a  solution  in  her  mind  when  she  wrote ;  we 
think  it  very  possible  that  she  may  have  reserved  the  final  ex¬ 
planation  for  a  future  tale,  for  this  one  is  made  to  cover  much  of 
the  ground  gone  over  in  her  former  novel,  Off  the  Skelligs.  But 
vve  submit  that  so  impotent  a  conclusion  is  inartistic  in  the 
extreme  ;  that  it  furnishes  besides  a  most  dangerous  precedent  to 
incompetent  writers  who  have  not  Miss  Ingelow’s  gifts  of  imagina¬ 
tion.  If  this  kind  of  thing  is  to  be  made  a  precedent  hereafter, 
novelists  may  leave  the  second  half  of  their  plots  in  shadow,  and 
simply  pass  over  in  dignified  silence  any  embarrassing  incongruities 
whose  reconciliation  overtaxes  their  powers.  We  have  said,  too, 
that  Miss  Ingelow  provoked  us  by  severe  calls  on  the  memory ; 
nor  can  we  conceive  with  what  possible  intention  she  involved 
the  beginning  of  her  story  in  so  tangled  a  web  of  genealogi¬ 
cal  connexions.  We  have  read  her  volumes  with  unusual  care 
because  we  thoroughly  enjoyed  them.  But  we  very  soon  re¬ 
nounced  as  hopeless  the  task  of  tracing  out  the  relationships; 
and  so  vague  was  the  impression  they  left  on  our  mind  that  we 
came  near  to  protesting  against  a  lawful  marriage  because  we 
fancied  it  fell  within  the  forbidden  degrees.  There  are  some  four 
generations  of  the  Melcombes  introduced  to  begin  with ;  one  of  the 
venerable  scions  of  the  fruitful  stem  has  married  no  less  than  three 
times,  leaving  issue  by  each  of  his  wives.  Indeed  most  of  the 
connexions  have  married  and  intermarried,  and  gone  on  increasing 
and  multiplying,  and  as  they  have  all  settled  down  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  it  is  too  easy  to  imagine  how  a  new  acquaintance 
may  be  puzzled  by  the  series  of  rapid  introductions. 

Among  the  many  persons  presented  to  us,  we  fancy  we  may  single 


out  John  Mortimer,  grandson  of  old  Madam  Melcombe,  as  the 
hero.  John  Mortimer  is  admirable,  and  decidedly  original  as  well. 
To  all  appearance  a  serious  middle-aged  man,  he  is  really  flowing 
over  with  a  subdued  exuberance  of  good  humour,  and,  as  it  turns 
out,  he  is  ready  to  be  romantically  impassioned  on  sufficient  provo¬ 
cation.  A  lonely  widower,  he  is  beginning  to  idealize  the  charms 
and  virtues  of  his  departed  wife,  who  was  a  very  unsympathetic  and 
ordinary  being  in  the  flesh.  He  blesses  her  memory  for  having  be¬ 
queathed  to  him  a  whole  houseful  of  high-spirited  affectionate 
children  who  are  the  joys  of  his  solitary  existence.  Although  they 
have  a  governess  of  course,  his  system  is  one  of  indulgence ;  he 
makes  them  his  constant  companions,  and  wins  their  absolute  devo¬ 
tion.  In  reality  they  are  very  engaging,  and  we  grow  almost  as  fond 
of  the  younger  of  them  and  of  the  girls  as  their  father  was.  They 
are  somewhat  too  precocious,  however,  and  they  make  almost  too 
clever  speeches ;  and  as  they  grow  up,  which  they  have  ample  time 
to  do  while  the  story  unfolds  itself,  the  elder  boy  begins  to  become 
a  bore  and  a  prig.  There  is  a  very  “  cheeky  ”  school  friend  of  his, 
too,  who  writes  comic  verses,  which,  although  they  come  naturally 
enough  from  him,  are  not  at  all  worthy  of  the  author,  and  in 
our  opinion  had  better  have  been  omitted.  But  to  Mr.  John  Mor¬ 
timer  there  are  bitters  in  the  blessing  of  this  large  and  lively 
family.  He  himself  feels  that  sooner  or  later  he  must  give  them  a 
second  mother ;  the  marriageable  neighbourhood  is  wide  awake  to 
the  state  of  his  feelings,  and  Mr.  Weller  himself  never  drew  back  in 
more  terror  from  “  widders  ”  than  Mr.  Mortimer  from  the  stealthy 
advances  of  the  governesses  whom  he  successively  engages  and  dis¬ 
misses.  He  finds  considerable  comfort  in  a  platonic  friendship  with 
a  certain  fascinating  Mrs.  Grant,  a  cousin  and  a  very  old  friend. 
Mrs.  Grant’s  husband  is  conveniently  removed  by  an  illness,  and 
naturally  the  bereavement  brings  no  breach  in  the  intimacy  with 
the  attractive  widow.  Mrs.  Grant,  while  disinterestedly  desiring 
to  help  her  cousin  to  an  eligible  bride,  becomes  suddenly  alive  to 
the  state  of  her  own  feelings.  She  discovers  that  she  loves  Mr. 
Mortimer  with  the  earnest  passion  of  a  mature  woman.  As  for 
J ohn,  his  steadier  and  less  quickly  sensitive  nature  gradually  be¬ 
comes  conscious  of  reciprocal  sensations ;  and  we  have  a  novelist 
attempting  and  succeeding  in  the  adventurous  feat  of  enlisting  our 
most  ardent  sympathies  with  a  couple  of  middle-aged  turtle-doves, 
one  a  widow,  and  the  other  a  prosaic  widower  with  a  large  family 
fast  growing  up.  F or  the  success  is  complete  and  unmistakable.  We 
can  hardly  recall  any  prettier  scenes  than  those  where  the  uncon¬ 
scious  John  is  pressing  his  love  confidences  on  the  conscious  and 
blushing  “  Mrs.  Nemily,”  as  his  little  children  call  her.  At  his 
time  of  life  he  has  assured  himself  that  he  should  marry  for  prac¬ 
tical  reasons,  not  from  passion.  It  is  his  object  to  give  a  kind 
mother  to  his  children.  Nothing  can  be  more  gracefully  imagined 
than  the  representation  of  the  tableaux  vivants  where  it  is  borne  in 
upon  him  that  he  might  do  much  worse  than  turn  to  his  con¬ 
fidante,  Mrs.  Grant,  if  only  she  will  have  him.  Once  he  comes  on 
her  unexpectedly,  when  seated  in  the  middle  of  his  family  group, 
the  children  of  all  ages  nestling  up  to  her  affectionately,  while  the 
least  of  them  all  lies  asleep  in  her  arms.  Fie  has  but  to  ask  and  have, 
if  he  only  knew  it ;  but  the  course  of  true  love  even  in  this  instance 
does  not  run  so  smoothly  as  it  might.  He  breaks  the  ice 
awkwardly,  thinking  that  raptures  would  be  out  of  place;  and 
Emily,  who  is  chilled  and  disappointed  at  being  wooed  in  such  a 
business-like  way,  bursts  out  in  a  bitter  ejaculation  which  he  takes 
for  an  indignant  rejection.  All,  however,  comes  right  in  the  end, 
when,  like  a  sensible  woman,  seeing  happiness  slipping  through  her 
fingers,  she  steps  out  of  her  reserve  and  comes  halfway  to  meet  him, 
and  so  ends  a  love  romance  of  the  middle  ages  which  we  have  fol¬ 
lowed  with  extreme  pleasure  and  admiration.  We  are  willing  enough 
to  condone  the  faults  of  the  book  for  the  sake  of  its  beauties ;  but, 
we  take  it,  our  readers  will  find  it  all  the  more  enjoyable  that  we 
warn  them  beforehand  as  to  its  shortcomings.  In  its  beginning 
they  come  on  a  barrier  of  involved  explanations  which  perhaps 
they  will  do  wisely  to  clear  at  a  bound ;  strictly  speaking,  it  has 
no  regular  ending,  and  after  revolving  in  circles  round  the  great 
central  secret,  you  are  landed  at  last,  little  the  wiser,  very  near  to 
the  point  you  started  from.  But  in  the  course  of  your  somewhat 
purposeless  wanderings  you  pass  through  so  many  lively  scenes 
and  so  much  highly  romantic  country,  that  you  are  by  no  means 
likely  to  complain  of  the  windings  of  the  road,  if  you  are  prepared 
for  the  disappointment  that  awaits  you  at  the  end” 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

SOME  one  suggested  at  this  time  hist  year  that  it  would  be  con¬ 
ferring  a  great  boon  upon  mankind  if  a  decree  could  be  sent 
forth  prohibiting  the  publishing  of  any  more  books,  except  upon 
scientific  discoveries,  for  twelve  months  at  least.  The  general 
public  might  then  perhaps  be  induced  to  read  the  old  authors 
whom  they  now  neglect,  and  the  market  for  worthless  trash  be 
reduced.  But  as  this  cannot  be  done,  we  sit  down  to  notice  at 
least  some  from  amongst  the  mountains  of  Christmas  books,  which, 
if  piled  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  would  almost  reach  to  the  golden 
bail  on  the  dome  of  St.  Paul’s.  The  amoimt  of  reading  to  be  done 
in  order  to  give  anything  like  a  fair  estimate  of  their  merits  is  not 
inconsiderable.  It  is  certainly  exhausting.  Many  of  the  volumes, 
however,  are  reprints,  and  here  we  have  to  complain  that  too  often 
no  hint  of  this  is  to  be  found  either  on  the  title-page  or  in  the  pre¬ 
face.  Take,  for  instance,  a  book  which  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
true  lovers  of  art,  Historical  and  Legendary  Ballads,  by  Walter 
Thornbury  (Chatto  and  Windus).  There  is  nothing  said  about 
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most  of  tlie  woodcuts  having  adorned  the  pages  of  Once  a  Week 
in  its  young  and  palmy  days.  Mr.  Thornbury's  preface  would 
lead  one  to  suppose  that  all  the  drawings  had  been  done  to 
illustrate  the  present  volume,  whereas,  when  first  published, 
many  of  them  appeared  with  entirely  different  verses  or  stories. 
This  may  in  one  sense  be  of  no  great  consequence,  as  it 
does  not  impair  their  beauty,  but  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  the 
public,  and  there  does  not  seem  any  good  reason  not  to  have 
left  the  original  drawings  with  their  original  names.  Such 
a  picture  as  that  by  poor  Lawless  of  the  fair  Yolande  could  have 
done  without  any  verses ;  it  certainly  would  have  been  better 
without  those  entitled  “  The  Lady  Witch,”  which  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  Jacques  d'Aspremont,  whose  name  still 
■remains  in  the  drawing.  It  came  out  originally  to  Mr.  Swin¬ 
burne's  flue  weird  story  of  the  Dead  Love.  The  splendid 
design  by  Mr.  Sandys  of  a  Valkyrie  and  her  raven  is  now 
taken  to  represent  “  a  toothless  hag  with  red  bleared  eyes.”  It 
is  a  pity  a  few  more  of  Lawless’s  drawings  were  not  rescued. 
He  had  so  much  talent,  and  was  so  early  lost  to  us,  that  all  his 
things  are  worth  preserving.  We  miss  some  of  the  same  period 
by  Sandys,  also  published  in  Once  a  Week,  and  that  beautiful  illus¬ 
tration  to  Uhland’s  Castle  by  the  Sea  by  Mr.  Poynter.  Still  we 
must  be  grateful  that  so  many  works  of  a  school  distinguished  for 
its  originality  should  be  collected  into  a  single  volume. 

Several  of  the  most  imposiug  gift-books  of  the  seasofi  are 
illustrated  by  photography.  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  often  the 
photographs  taken  from  good  pictures  of  nature  are  much  more 
natural  than  those  taken  direct  from  nature  herself.  In  the  same 
way  that  many  really  pretty  faces  seem  to  lose  all  their  charm  of 
expression  in  a  photographic  portrait,  so  nature  seems  often  to  lose 
all  her  soft  sweetness  when  fixed  by  a  photographic  lens.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  not  going  to  disparage  one  of  the  most  wonderful  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  age.  For  architectural  details  it  is  invaluable,  and 
by  its  aid  thousands  have  become  more  or  less  familiar  with 
the  subjects  at  least  of  most  of  our  great  works  of  ancient  art. 

Windsor  Castle  (E.  Moxon  and  Co.)  is  sure  to  be  a  popular 
book.  It  not  only  contains  photographic  views  of  the  State  apart¬ 
ments  usually  shown,  but  of  most  of  the  private  sitting-rooms,  the 
library,  and  the  grand  corridor.  Thecorridor  was  anecessary  addition, 
designed  by  Wyatville — it  is  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  the  length  of 
two  sides  of  the  castle.  It  is  enriched  with  many  splendid  works 
of  art,  and  forms  quite  a  museum  of  rare  and  beautiful  cabinets, 
china,  bronzes,  and  sculpture.  The  frontispiece  to  this  large  book 
is  the  worst  and  least  interesting  of  all  the  plates ;  but  the  next  to 
it,  a  view  of  the  north-west  portion  of  the  building  from  the 
Olewer  meadow,  is  both  picturesque  and  an  excellent  photograph. 
The  text  is  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  B.  Woodward,  the  accomplished 
librarian,  and  many  interesting  particulars  are  to  be  found  of  the 
various  changes  which  have  been  made  under  different  reigns. 

Studies  from  Nature,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  by  Stephen  Thompson 
(Sampson  Low),  is  also  illustrated  by  photography.  Some  of  the 
plates  are  good.  “  A  Beeehen  Slope,  Knole,”  and  “  By  the  Sea, 
Ilfracombe,”  are  perhaps  the  best.  In  some  the  artist  has  failed 
because  he  has  attempted  the  impossible.  “  Cascades  ontheLyn,” 
if  it  could  be  photographed  at  all,  would  require  to  be  done  in¬ 
stantaneously.  In  the  present  picture  the  water  looks  as  if  frozen 
and  covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  snow,  and  the  whole  effect  is 
misty  and  yet  full  of  hard  lines.  “  The  Old  Pier,  Lynmouth,”  is 
not  a  judiciously  selected  subject,  as,  in  order  to  have  the  water  in 
the  foreground  distinct,  the  plate  had  to  be  so  short  a  time 
exposed  thait  the  wooded  hill  at  the  back  is  made  to  appear 
nearly  black.  This  is  a  serial  publication  which  is  to  come  out 
monthly,  and  to  contain  four  studies  in  each  part.  It  is  to  be 
printed  bv  a  permanent  mechanical  process.  Some  of  the  pictures 
would  have  been  improved  by  being  taken  upon  larger  plates,  and 
the  prints  cut  down  to  the  required  size.  The  descriptions  of  the 
sylvan  scenes  are  most  magniloquent. 

Old  Enylish  Homes  (Sampson  Low)  is  also  illustrated  by  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  by  Mr.  Stephen  Thompson.  It  contains  numerous 
views  of  Ightham  Mote,  Ilever  Castle,  Penshurst  Place,  Knole, 
Hampden  House,  and  Stoke  Pogis.  It  is  nicely  got  up,  and  very 
suitable  for  a  Christmas  present. 

The  Royal  Academy  Album  (Fine  Art  Publishing  Company) 
consists  of  seventeen  photographs  taken  from  pictures  exhibited  in 
last  year's  Academy.  It  does  not  contain  any  of  the  most  remark¬ 
able,  and,  curiously  enough,  only  two  mentioned  in  Mr.  Ruskin’s 
Notes,  the  “  Studies  for  Decoration,”  by  Mr.  Poynter,  and  the 
“Jolly  Postboys,”  by  Mr.  Marks.  “  The  Path  by  the  River  ”  (G. 
D.  Leslie),  “  Toujours  Fidele  ”  (Calderon), and  “Delicious  Solitude  ” 
(Davidson),  come  out  well,  but  none  of  the  photographs  are  equal 
to  those  done  by  Goupil ;  they  are  woolly  and  weak. 

Rambles  in  Northern  India  (Sampson  Low)  no  doubt  owes  its 
existence  to  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  interest  con¬ 
sequently  taken  in  that  country.  The  photographic  illustrations 
seem  to  have  been  done  by  a  lady,  Francesca  II.  Wilson  ;  they  are 
good,  but  more  interesting  subjects  might  have  been  chosen  than 
the  angel  over  the  well  at  Cawnpore  or  the  obelisk  which  rises  over 
Havelock's  tomb  at  Lucknow.  The  letterpress  is  principally  a 
history  of  the  Mutiny. 

On  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactorily  illustrated  book  of 
the  season  is  Etchings  from  the  National  Oallery  (Seeley).  Two  or 
three  of  the  portraits  are  so  beautiful  as  to  be  well  worth  framing, 
and  the  people  who  have  secured  proofs  of  them  are  fortunate. 
“  Leofiardo  lx>redano,  Doge  of  Venice,”  by  Bellini,  forms  the 
frontispiece,  and  well  deserves  the  place  of  honour.  It  is  a  most 
delicate  piece  of  work  by  P.  Le  Rat,  and  as  soft  as  it  is  forcible. 


The  next  best  is  “  Rembrandt’s  Portrait  of  Himself,”  by  0. 
Waltner.  The  depth  of  colour  is  wonderful,  and  the  imitation  of 
the  painter’s  own  manner  most  successful.  “  Hobbema’s  Avenue,” 
by .  L.  Gaucherel,  is  also  worthy  of  high  commendation.  Mr. 
Rajon’s  talents  have  been  exercised  with  happy  effect  on  the 
“  Knight  in  Armour,”  attributed  to  Barbarelli,  who  is  best  known 
under  his  nickname  of  Giorgione.  The  picture,  which  is  very 
popular  and  worthy  of  the  master,  has  additional  interest  from 
having  belonged  to  the  poet  Rogers,  who  bequeathed  it  to  the 
nation.  The  notes  by  Mr.  Wornum  are  valuable. 

Many  people  have  for  some  time  been  anxiously  looking  for  Mrs. 
Heaton’s  edition  of  Dr.  Julius  Meyer’s  Life  of  Antonio  Allegri  de 
Correggio  (Macmillan).  At  last  it  has  appeared  and  proves  to 
have  been  well  worth  waiting  for,  but  the  illustrations  are  disap¬ 
pointing.  They  consist  either  of  prints  or  photographs  from  prints 
and  are  not  even  particularly  good  of  their  kind.  No  one  un¬ 
acquainted  with  Correggio’s  work  could  form  the  least  idea  of  it 
from  any  of  them.  A  few  really  first-rate  etchings  or  two  or  three 
photographs  from  pictures  would  have  been  more  valuable  than 
the  twenty  mediocre  plates  which  now  adorn  the  book.  The  pattern 
on  the  binding  is  an  admirable  piece  of  design. 

The  Works  of  Antonio  Canova  (Chatto  and  Windus)  is  a  re¬ 
print  of  the  well-known  outlines  of  Henry  Moses ;  but  that  fact  is 
not  mentioned  anywhere  that  we  can  see.  The  statues  seem  to  be 
lithographed,  not  printed  from  the  plates.  The  book  is  imposing 
from  its  size  and  scarlet  cover,  but  not  really  valuable. 

The  outward  attractions  of  M.  Lacroix’s  XVIIIth  Century: 
France,  1700-1789  (Chapman  and  Hall)  are  very  great.  The 
chromolithographs  are  of  the  best  quality,  a  quality  infinitely 
beyond  that  of  any  English  work  of  the  kind.  It  is  indeed  dis¬ 
heartening  to  find  the  French  beating  us  in  colour-printing,  and  the 
Americans  in  wood-engraving.  The  cuts  in  the  book  before  us  are 
very  good,  if  hardly  equal  to  those  in  the  Southern  States.  As  an 
example,  the  set  of  forty-four  Paris  street  cries  after  Bouehardon 
may  be  mentioned  as  excellent.  There  are  also  some  charming 
studies  after  Watteau  and  Lancret,  and  such  little  engravings  as 
the  “  Shop  of  a  Dealer  in  Tin-ware,”  at  p.  227,  or  the  “  Good  Edu¬ 
cation,”  after  Chardin,  at  p.  258,  may  be  instanced.  The  full-page 
woodcuts  are  not  of  the  same  order  of  merit,  but  the  large  coloured 
pictures,  fifteen  in  number,  are  charming  without  exception.  The 
decorations  of  a  salon  in  the  Hotel  de  Villars  forms  the  frontispiece. 
Two  pictures  of  Court  assemblies  are  remarkable  for  their  effect  of 
candlelight,  which  is  admirably  rendered.  There  are  several  cos¬ 
tume  plates  which  are  interesting,  and  half-a-dozen  in  tints,  in¬ 
cluding  a  bird’s  eye  view  of  Paris,  which  shows  the  Tuileries  and 
Louvre  as  they  were  in  1730.  The  text  of  the  book  is  quite 
secondary  to  the  illustrations,  and  for  the  most  part  the  labels  to 
each  cut  are  so  full  that  no  reference  to  the  letterpress  is  needed. 
There  is  not  much  to  be  said  for  it.  The  author  abstains  in  great 
measure  from  giving  any  opinion  on  the  social  state  of  France 
before  the  Revolution,  and  leaves  the  reader  to  make  his  own 
reflections.  The  moderate  tone  thus  affected  enables  M.  Lacroix 
even  to  notice  calmly  such  questions  as  the  miracles  of  M.  de 
Paris,  the  exactions  of  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  the  cruelty  of 
the  public  executions,  the  slave-trade,  and  other  topics.  The 
translator  has  not  done  full  justice  to  the  original,  and  many 
places  might  be  pointed  out  in  this  volume,  as  in  those  on  the 
middle  ages  and  the  Renaissance,  in  which  ludicrous,  if  literal, 
renderings  of  French  idioms  may  be  found. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the  wonderful  talent  in 
some  of  Gustave  Dore’s  drawings  which  illustrate  Spain  (Sampson 
Low).  They  are  full  of  life  and  character,  and  many  of  the  little 
vignettes  are  perfectly  delightful.  Some  of  the  larger  pictures  of 
buildings  seem  as  if  they  had  been  copied  from  photographs,  and 
only  had  the  foregrounds  put  in  by  the  artist ;  this  spoils  them  very 
much.  The  letterpress  is  amusing,  and  seems  to  be  very  well 
translated  by  Mr.  J.  Tomson,  F.R.G.S.,  being  thus  in  strong  con¬ 
trast  to  the  book  previously  mentioned. 

The  Southern  States  of  America ;  a  Record  of  Journeys  in  Louis¬ 
iana,  Texas,  the  Indian  Temtory,  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Sec.  fyc.,  by  Edward  King  (Blackie  and  Son),  is  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  from  original  sketches  by  J.  Wells  Champney. 
The  whole  book  is  crammed  with  interesting  pictures  of  the 
scenery  and  buildings  of  the  Southern  States.  There  are  excel¬ 
lent  maps  and  Wry  clever  figure  pieces.  The  greater  part  of  the 
material  now  published  appeared  in  Scribner's  Monthly  Magazine, 
but  the  letterpless  has  been  rewritten,  and  many  additional  pic¬ 
tures  inserted.  We  ai‘e  almost  ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  it 
would  not  now  be  possible  to  find  in  any  book  published  in  England 
wood  engravings  of  the  same  minuteness,  precision,  and  beauty  as 
are  here  to  be  seen  on  every  page.  The  printing  which  has  been 
done  in  this  country  fails  to  do  the  artist  justice  in  many  cases, 
for  the  blocks  looked  better  when  they  appeared  in  the  magazine 
printed  in  America.  The  letterpress  is  excellent. 

Leaves  from  a  Sketch  Book,  by  Samuel  Read  (Sampson  Low),  is 
a  pretty  gift-book,  and  reminds  one  pleasantly  of  the  little  wood- 
cuts  which  used  to  be  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  long  ago. 
Some  of  the  drawings  done  in  France  and  Belgium  of  old  houses, 
bridges,  and  dormer  windows  are  most  picturesque.  Many  of  the 
buildings  having  now  disappeared,  these  sketches  have  become  all 
the  more  valuable. 

Every  one  is  now  beginning  to  look  out  for  hooks  for  the  little 
ones,  so  it  may  he  well  to  say  that  Nine  Little  Goslings,  by  Susan 
Coolidge  (George  Routledge),  is  perfectly  charming.  It  comes  to 
us  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  hut  contains  very  few 
Americanisms.  The  author  has  taken  our  old  nursery  rhymes  and 
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treated  them  as  Miss  Thackeray  treated  our  pet  fairy  tales.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  the  nursery  will 
read  these  stories.  If  they  read  one  they  will  read  all.  “  Lady 
Bird  ”  with  her  funny  imaginings  and  her  wonderful  dolls, 
Pocahontas  Maria,  Ning  Po  Ganges,  Stella,  and  Imogene,  is  most 
amusing  ;  her  recipe  for  rose  cake  is  delightfully  childlike : — “Take 
a  good  many  rose  leaves,  put  some  sugar  with  them — as  much 
sugar  as  you  can  get ;  tie  them  up  in  paper,  or  in  a  good  thick 
grape-leaf ;  lay  them  on  a  bench  and  sit  doivn  on  them  hard  several 
times ;  then  they  are  done.”  Perhaps  “  Little  Bo-Peep  ”  is  almost 
the  best  story,  but  it  is  hard  to  decide,  all  are  so  pretty  and 
amusing.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  Mrs.  J.  II.  Ewing’s  Six 
to  Sixteen  (Bell),  is  one  of  the  best  books  of  the  year.  Everything 
she  writes  is  full  of  talent  and  also  full  of  perception  and  common 
sense.  This  is  the  story  of  an  orphan  girl  at  home  and  at  school, 
supposed  to  be  written  by  herself,  and  the  account  of  her  French 
grandfather  and  her  pretty  grandmother  is  very  touching  and 
original.  Some  of  the  illustrations  by  Mrs.  Allingham  are  very 
good,  but  they  are  unequal.  Tell  Me  a  Story,  by  Ennis  Graham, 
(Macmillan),  is  also  a  pleasant  book  for  the  children,  and  cleverly 
illustrated  by  Walter  Crane.  It  is  a  collection  of  stories  nicely 
told.  For  our  own  part  we  like  “  Too  Bad  ”  and  “  Good-night, 
Winny,”  better  than  the  fairy  tales.  Rosamond  Ferrars,  by  M. 
Bramston  (S.P.C.K.),  is  most  interesting  and  well  written.  It 
gives  an  account  of  a  little  girl  who  is  found  hard  to  manage  by 
her  schoolmistress,  because  she  has  been  badly  brought  up  and  has 
no  parents.  Rosamond  begins  by  being  an  heiress  and  very  un¬ 
happy,  and  ends  by  getting  command  of  her  temper  and  losing 
her  fortune. 

Evelyn  Howard  (Warne),  by  Mrs.  II.  B.  Pauli,  is  for  older  girls, 
and  will  probably  interest  them,  but  the  incident  on  which  the 
story  turns,  although  taken  from  real  life,  has  the  effect  of  making 
the  plot  seem  unnatural.  Mrs.  Pauli  informs  us  that  Wren  built  the 
Temple,  but  this  fact  at  any  rate  is  not  taken  from  real  life. 
Myrtle  and  Cypress,  by  Annette  Calthrop  (Marcus  Ward),  is 
also  for  older  girls.  The  scene  of  the  early  part  of  the  story  is 
laid  in  Rome,  where  Virginie  Tonais,  the  heroine,  falls  in  love  with 
Antonio  del  Palmello.  She  is  a  Protestant,  and  will  not  renounce 
her  faith,  and  he  is  one  of  the  Papal  Guard ;  consequently  their 
love  does  not  run  smooth.  Antonio  marries  a  girl  of  his  own 
faith,  but  Virginie  finds  no  new  lover  to  replace  the  old.  Little 
Prescription,  and  other  Tales  (Bell),  by  Mrs.  Robert  O’Reilly,  seems 
to  be  liked  by  the  children,  but  the  frontispiece  is  something  too 
dreadfully  ugly  to  be  in  any  nice  little  book.  It  is  better  to  have  no 
illustrations  for  children  than  to  accustom  them  to  bad  ones.  The 
Man’s  Root  has  some  clever  pictures  of  animals,  by  Harrison  Weir 
(Griffith  and  Farran)  ;  the  letterpress  is  in  words  of  one  syllable 
and  in  nice  clear  print. 

Buttercups  and  Daisies,  with  illustrations  by  Oscar  Pletsch 
(Routledge),  is  a  collection  of  brightly  coloured  pictures  of 
fascinating  little  German  chubby-faced  cherubs  playing  and 
working  and  learning  and  dancing  just  as  children  ought  to  be 
doing.  It  is  sure  to  be  approved  of  in  the  nursery,  where 
many  of  the  rhymes  which  tell  the  stories  will  become  familiar, 
such  as : — 

Mr.  Bookbinder,  I  pray  you  tell 

How  do  you  make  our  books  so  well  ? 

Sometimes  stories,  sometimes  rhymes. 

Sometimes  funny,  sad  sometimes  ; 

Stories  in  print  with  pictures  to  them, 

I  wonder  how  you  manage  to  do  them. 

Happy  Child  Life  (Routledge),  with  illustrations  by  the  same 
artist,  is  nearly  as  good,  but  the  colours  are  rather  too  glaring  and 
coarsely  laid  on.  The  rhymes  by  Mrs.  Charles  Heaton  are  bright, 
and  what  children  like. 

Higgledy-Piggledy  ;  or,  Stories  for  Everybody  and  Everybody’s 
Children,  by  the  Right  Hon.  E.  II.  Knatchbull-IIugessen  (Long¬ 
mans). — Whilst  irrepressible  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  whom  no  one  ever  thinks  of  listening  are  talking  for  the  sake  of 
having  their  speeches  read  by  admiring  constituents,  Mr.  Disraeli 
writes  Lot  hair,  Mr.  Gladstone  translates  Homer,  and  Mr.  Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen  betakes  himself  to  the  regions  of  Fairyland.  The 
jumbling  together  of  “  witches,  jackdaws,  fairies,  pigs,  nursemaids, 
magistrates,  dwarfs,  cock-pheasants,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
creatures  who  do  not  usually  consort  together,”  would  require,  in 
order  to  be  successful,  to  be  done  with  consummate  skill.  We 
think  it  would  have  been  better  for  the  author’s  reputation 
if  this  little  book  which  has  been  sent  to  market  had  stayed  at 
home. 

Joachim's  Spectacles,  by  M.  and  C.  Lee  (Griffith  and  Farran),  is 
an  account  of  the  Baron  Rosengrave’s  children  and  the  fairy  gifts 
they  received  when  they  were  babies.  Joachim  at  first  despises 
the  spectacles  which  fell  to  his  share,  but  at  last  he  finds  that 
they  enable  him  to  see  wonderful  sights  which  are  invisible  to 
every  one  else.  He  tells  pleasantly  the  adventures  he  meets  with 
and  the  strange  things  he  discovers.; 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

TV/fR-  HENRY  CAREY’S  works  are  always  of  practical  im- 
portance;  for  the  gi-avest  and  plainest  issues  of  political 
science  are  still  unsettled  in  America,  and  Mr.  Carey  is  about  the 
only  advocate  of  false  principles  and  dangerous  projects  who  can 
aigue  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  to  men  of  common  sense 
and  sober  educated  judgment,  familiar  with  the  general  nature  of 


argument  and  political  evidence,  if  not  with  the  doctrines  of  eco¬ 
nomic  science,  the  appearance  of  reasoning.  The  orators  of  in¬ 
flation  generally  talk  such  rank  nonsense,  that  any  clear-headed 
man,  once  induced  to  compare  their  wild  assertions  with  the  replies 
of  able  opponents,  or  the  writings  of  sound  economists,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  distrust  the  former,  if  not  to  see  the  precise  fallacies  on 
which  they  are  based.  Most  of  the  partisans  of  Protection  and 
Paper— for  the  two  absurdities  belong  to  the  same  school,  and  are 
often  defended  by  the  same  reasoners,  even  if  they  chance  for  the 
moment  to  be  adopted  as  the  war-cries  of  opposite  factions — know 
nothing  of  political  economy.  They  either  have  never  read  the 
plainest  treatises  on  the  subject,  or  have  failed  to  apprehend  the 
bearing  of  its  elementary  principles,  and,  when  brought  into 
conflict  with  writers  and  statesmen  like  Mr.  David  Wells  or 
Mr.  Hugh  McCulloch,  are  easily  confuted,  and  turned  to  utter 
rout  and  ridicule.  They  can  deceive  nobody  who  has  heard 
both  sides  of  the  question,  unless  he  is  anxious  to  be  deceived. 
But  Mr.  Carey  is  a  blunderer  of  much  greater  talent  and  far 
higher  ingenuity.  He  has  known  the  right,  and  by  some  curious 
perversity  of  intellect  chosen  the  wrong.  With  that  often  uncon¬ 
scious  tact  which  distinguishes  the  school  to  which  he  belongs, 
he  rarely  descends  to  the  simple  and  elementary  cases  which  best 
establish  and  illustrate  the  true  principles  of  political  economy, 
but  plunges  at  once  into  the  depths  of  such  complex  questions 
as  those  of  currency  and  international  trade,  involves  them  in  all 
the  difficulties  which  arise  out  of  special  cases  and  individual 
interests,  and  easily  contrives  to  bewilder  any  reader  who  has 
not  obtained  or  does  not  hold  fast  the  clue  that  is  only  to  be 
gained  by  beginning  with  the  simplest  supposable  instances,  and 
working  up  from  these  to  more  complicated  problems.  He  is 
as  complete  a  master  of  his  subject  as  a  man  can  be  who  goes 
wrong  upon  questions  as  completely  and  logically  answered  by  its 
recognized  teachers  as  the  relation  between  the  radius  and  area  of  a 
circle,  or  as  the  figure  and  orbit  of  the  earth.  He  is  in  the  position 
of  a  circle-squarer  who  has  mastered  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid, 
or  a  denier  of  the  earth’s  rotundity  who  has  gone  through  a 
regular  course  of  mathematics,  and  contrived,  somehow  or  other,  to 
misapprehend  or  disbelieve  the  entire  science  of  mathematical 
astronomy.  No  wonder  that,  like  the  circle-squarers  and  earth- 
flatteners,  he  wins  the  adhesion  of  many  eager  disciples,  and  per¬ 
plexes  the  minds  of  many  more,  among  the  millions  more  ignorant 
than  himself.  The  papers  collected  into  the  present  volume  *  have 
been  written  and  published  at  intervals  during  the  economic  disputes 
which  have  occupied  so  large  a  share  of  the  attention  of  America  ever 
since  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  debt 
made  resumption  of  cash  payments,  ultimately  if  not  immediately, 
a  practical  question.  Our  readers  may  remember  that  it  is  only  from 
a  very  recent  period  that  belief  in  paper  money  has  been  made  an 
article  of  the  Democratic  creed,  and  that  even  now  it  is  only  in  a 
few  States  that  the  party  has  committed  itself  to  that  pestilent  and 
ruinous  heresy.  “  Legal  tender  notes”  were  a  Republican  inven¬ 
tion,  denounced  by  the  Conservatives  as  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
Constitution ;  and  when  the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  Congress 
had  exceeded  its  powers  in  making  paper  ex  post  facto  a  legal  satis¬ 
faction  for  debts  incurred  in  coin,  it  was  by  the  Republicans  that 
the  Court  was  packed  for  the  purpose  of  reversing  this  decision. 
It  was  a  Republican  majority  that  pledged  the  House  of  Represen¬ 
tatives  to  the  scheme  of  repudiation  involved  in  paper  payment  of 
the  principal  of  the  debt,  and  Butler’s  name  was  the  one  chiefly 
identified  with  that  policy.  Unless  this  be  borne  in  mind,  Mr. 
Carey’s  position  is  likely  to  be  gravely  misconceived.  When  he 
identified  the  cause  of  “  rag-money  ”  with  that  of  protective 
tariffs,  the  two  were  both  upheld  by  the  Republican  party ;  and 
though  sounder  judges,  relying  on  the  express  pledge  given  to 
the  public  creditor,  and  on  the  obvious  fact  that  an  issue  of 
paper  adequate  to  pay  off  any  considerable  part  of  the  debt  would 
so  reduce  the  value  of  the  currency  as  to  render  the  scheme  a 
palpable  wrong  and  fraud,  predicted  that  the  American  people 
would  never  assent  to  it,  the  course  of  politics  seemed  to  throw 
grave  doubt  on  the  result.  Mr.  Carey  had  a  very  strong  public 
feeling— probably  at  that  time  the  feeling  of  the  majority— on  his 
side  when  he  argued  that  the  contraction  of  the  currency  with  a 
view  to  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  a  wrong  and 
injury  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes,  a  sacrifice  of 
their  interests  to  those  of  the  gold-jobbers  and  money-lenders.  The 
public  creditor’s  claims  were  very  unpopular,  for  obvious  reasons. 
He  had  lent  money  on  very  high  terms  because  the  fortune  of  the 
war  seemed  doubtful,  and  the  chance  of  repudiation  considerable. 
Consequently,  victory  and  security  brought  him  profits  which,  when 
realized,  seemed  exorbitant,  because  proportionate  to  a  risk  now 
forgotten.  Other  quarrels  and  jealousies  were  mixed  up  with  this 
—the  Western  jealousy  of  Eastern  capitalists  and  railway  monopo¬ 
lies,  the  labourer’s  jealousy  of  the  employer,  and  so  forth;  and 
Mr.  Carey  made  a  skilful  use  of  all  these.  He  argued  that  money 
and  capital  were  identical ;  and  that  the  scantier  the  supply  of 
paper  money,  the  higher  would  be  the  rate  of  interest — as  if,  when 
France  was  flooded  with  assignats,  or  when  Confederate  paper 
was  so  cheap  that  five  hundred  dollars  would  hardly  buy  a  pair 
of  boots,  it  had  been  possible  for  a  trader  to  obtain  credit  avail¬ 
able  for  the  purchase  of  commodities — on  easy  terms.  He  mis¬ 
represented  wildly,  and  in  a  manner  very  discreditable  to  a  man  so 
well  informed  on  most  matters  of  fact,  the  practical  operation  of 
the  English  Bank  Act;  declaring  that  its  effect  in  eveiy  time 
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of  panic  had  been  to  lock  up  the  entire  available  amount 
both  of  gold  and  notes,  so  that  no  creditor  could  be  paid  in  gold, 
because  the  gold  must  be  kept  against  the  notes  in  the  Banking  j 
department,  nor  yet  in  notes,  because  the  issue  of  notes  would  re¬ 
quire  an  addition  to  the  gold  in  the  Issue  department.  It  is  obvious 
that  so  long  as  the  law  operated  to  keep  gold  in  the  Issue  depart¬ 
ment  at  all — that  is,  so  long  as  the  circulation  exceeded 
1 5,000,000;. — the  notes  in  the  Banking  department  were  at  the 
free  disposal  of  the  Bank,  because  there  was,  ex  hypothesi,  gold  to 
meet  them.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  creditor  ever  had  any  diffi¬ 
culty,  since  the  passing  of  Peel’s  Act,  or  indeed  since  1819,  in 
obtaining  instant  payment.  Mr.  Carey  mistakes  a  notification 
that,  if  the  Act  were  not  relaxed,  the  Bank  must  refuse  all  dis¬ 
counts,  for  a  notification  that  it  would  have  to  stop  payment.  And 
the  relaxation  of  the  Act  did  not  release  the  Bank  from  its  obliga¬ 
tion  to  pay  its  notes  in  gold,  but  simply  allowed  it  to  exercise  its 
own  judgment  as  to  the  amount  of  notes  which  it  was  safe  to  issue 
under  that  liability,  instead  of  holding  it  to  a  fixed  limit.  There 
is  an  analogous  perversion,  not  of  fact,  but  of  inference,  in  Mr. 
Carey’s  reasoning  against  Free-trade.  It  is,  he  insists,  a  loss  to  the 
Western  farmer  to  sell  his  grain  in  Europe  and  bring  back  cheap 
English  manufactures,  instead  of  selling  it  in  America  and. 
receiving  dear  American  wares  in  exchange.  But  it  is  evident  that 
the  farmer  gets  more  for  his  grain  in  Europe  than  at  home,  or  he 
would  not  export  it.  And  if  he  gets  cheap  goods  instead  of  dear, 
that  means  simply  that  he  gets  three  tons  of  iron  instead  of  two, 
or  four  bales  of  cloth  in  place  of  three.  Only  at  a  time  when  strong 
party  feeling  had  fixed  on  these  subjects  as  a  battle-ground,  and 
reasoning  had  less  to  do  with  the  conclusions  of  men  than  passion, 
could  blunders  so  gross  and  fallacies  so  wild  as  Mr.  Carey’s  have 
been  effective  weapons  of  controversy.  Yet  they  were  so  ;  and 
only  of  late,  since  the  doctrine  of  inflation  has  been  discredited 
by  the  result  of  the  Ohio  election,  has  Mr.  Carey  lost  his  reputa¬ 
tion — extraordinary  as  it  seems — as  one  of  the  chief  economists  of 
America ;  a  Transatlantic  Fawcett  or  a  Protectionist  Mill. 

Absolute  Money  *,  by  Britton  A.  Hill,  is  not  perhaps  much  more 
utterly  wrong  than  Mr.  Carey's  writings;  but  it  is  more  con¬ 
sistent,  audacious,  and  thoroughgoing  in  its  absurdity.  As  half  of 
Mr.  Carey’s  blunders  are  based  on  the  notion  that  coin  and  capital 
are  identical  terms,  if  not  in  abstract  argument,  yet  in  the  prac¬ 
tical  dealings  of  the  money  market,  so  Mr.  Hill  has  built  a  com¬ 
plete  system  of  financial  fallacy  on  the  notion  that  Government  can, 
in  one  way  or  another,  give  an  absolute  and  unchangeable  value  to 
inconvertible  paper.  He  has  realized,  and  greatly  exaggerated, 
the  fact  that  metallic  money  varies  in  value  ;  but  to  say  that  it 
fluctuates  is  hardly  a  correct  statement,  since,  at  least  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation,  its  purchasing  power,  as 
measured  in  those  articles  which  have  been  least  affected  by  the 
rapid  improvements  in  manufactures  and  in  transport,  has  steadily 
declined.  Tie  seizes  the  inference  that  a  gold  currency  has  not  a 
constant  value  from  decade  to  decade,  and  seems  to  think  that  it 
has  not  a  constant  value  for  those  brief  periods  for  which  com¬ 
mercial  contracts  are  made  and  commercial  debts  incurred.  But 
he  fails  to  apprehend  that  gold  and  silver  have  been  adopted  as 
currency  because,  though  not  perfect  in  any  monetary  quality 
except  divisibility,  they  possess  more  of  those  qualities  than  any 
other  article ;  and  that  especially  in  respect  to  value  they  fluctuate 
less  than  anything  else.  No  conceivable  process  can  keep  constant 
the  value  of  an  inconvertible  currency.  If  absolutely  limited,  it 
would  tend  steadily  to  rise  in  value  with  the  increasing  wealth  of 
the  community,  and  to  give  a  constant  advantage  to  creditors.  If 
it  were  liable  to  increase,  it  would  be  constantly  increased  under  a 
steady  pressure  from  the  indebted  majority,  and  would  steadily 
depreciate  in  value.  And  the  only  way  of  giving  it  anything  like 
a  fixed  purchasing  power  would  be  to  make  its  price  conform 
strictly  to  that  of  gold — that  is,  to  make  it  resemble  as  closely  as 
possible  a  convertible  currency.  Mr.  Hill  has  his  own  notions,  of 
course,  of  the  way  in  which  these  obvious  difficulties  might  be 
surmounted  ;  but  we  have  not  space  to  spare  for  the  correction  of 
the  perennial  blunders  of  circle-squarers  and  currency-mongers.  If 
any  of  our  readers  are  more  at  leisure,  the  book  is  not  a  bulky 
one,  and  can  be  read  without  an  immoderate  loss  of  time. 

Captain  Jones  was  despatched  in  1873  on  an  exploring  expedi¬ 
tion  into  the  northern  and  north-western  part  of  the  lately  or¬ 
ganized,  and  still  unsettled,  Territory  of  Wyoming  t,  within  whose 
limits  lies  the  famous  Yellowstone  Valley,  among  the  most  striking 
marvels  of  the  world,  and  likely  to  be  one  day  among  the  favourite 
resorts  of  health-seekers  and  fashionable  holiday-makers.  In  wise 
anticipation  of  that  time,  Congress  has  already  secured  it  for  ever  as 
a  national  possession  and  public  park  ;  but  it  has  the  trifling  dis¬ 
advantage,  for  the  present,  of  being  inaccessible  to  travellers  less 
resolute  and  hardy  than  American  officers  and  pioneers.  Part  of 
Captain  Jones’s  work  was  to  find  a  shorter  and  easier  route  to 
this  marvellous  region ;  another  of  his  duties  was  to  find  a  better 
load  to  the  military  posts  in  Montana.  He  achieved  both  pur¬ 
poses  ;  but  his  counsels  were  sharply  snubbed  and  peremptorily  set 
aside  bv  General  Sheridan,  until  last  year  they  were  brought 
before  Congress.  Then  the  General  had  to  consider  the  matter 
and  study  the  lfeport ;  and  he  confesses  in  the  documents  prefixed  to 

*  Absolute  Money :  a  New  System  of  National  Finance  under  a  Co¬ 
operative  Government.  By  Britton  Hill,  Author  of  “  Liberty  and  Law.” 
St.  Louis:  Soule,  Thomas,  &  Wentworth.  London:  Sampson  Low  & 
Co. 

t  North-Western  Wyoming,  including  Yellowstone  National  Bank.  By 
William  A.  Jones,  Captain  of  Engineers,  U.S.A.  With  Appendix. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 


this  volume  a  change  of  mind  more  creditable  to  his  frankness  and 
flexibility  than  to  the  conscientiousness  of  his  original  study  of  a 
very  carefully  prepared  official  statement.  Neither  the  narrative, 
the  engineering  details,  the  archteology,  nor  the  geology  of  the 
expedition  can  be  called  interesting.  The  most  novel  and  striking 
discoveries  consist  of  some  relics  of  a  genuine  Age  of  Stone,  strik¬ 
ingly  resembling  the  oldest  European  vestiges  of  man,  but  probably 
at  most  not  two  centuries  old  ;  some  small  stone  circles,  which 
may  be  “  sun-temples,”  or  relics  of  Indian  skin  huts ;  and 
hieroglyphics  which  are  so  exactly  like  those  inscribed  by  butchers’ 
and  bakers’  boys  on  the  newly-painted  houses  of  dilatory  cus¬ 
tomers,  that  they  suggest  rather  the  fruit  of  the  idleness  of  Indian 
lads  than  the  deliberately  engraved  records  of  the  experience  of 
Indian  sages. 

In  the  lecture  entitled  Religion  and  Science  *  Dr.  Shields  brings 
down  to  the  present  time  a  sketch  of  the  conflicting  views  main¬ 
tained  on  a  series  of  disputed  questions  by  theologians  and  scien¬ 
tific  men,  or,  we  might  say,  the  efforts  of  the  one  to  explain  away, 
or  modify  their  own  doctrines  to  suit,  the  discoveries  of  the  other, 
as  they  gradually  pass  from  the  stage  of  theory  to  that  of  ascer¬ 
tained  fact.  But  the  author  solves  no  doubt,  brings  us  to  no  con¬ 
clusion,  and  leaves  the  question  in  short  precisely  as  he  took  it  up, 
after  leading  the  reader  through  pages  on  pages  of  verbiage  in 
quest  of  a  solution  which  at  the  last  is  left  to  some  indefinite  and 
future  “  philosophy.” 

Mr.  Fort,  in  his  “  Antiquities  of  Freemasonry  ”  f,  bases  himself 
on  the  Masonic  dogma  which  traces  the  mystic  charity  through 
the  masonic  trade-guilds  and  architect-artists  of  the  middle  ages 
back  to  the  builders  of  the  Temple.  His  book  contains  a  great  deal  of 
curious  detail  respecting  masonry  in  mediaeval  Europe,  and  a  good 
deal  of  what  cannot  be  called  information  regarding  the  Free¬ 
masonry  of  our  own  and  recent  times.  Out  of  many  such  books 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  learning  of  a  rare  kind  to  be  gleaned,  if  the 
reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  mediteval  guild  of  masons  was 
merely  one  among  a  hundred  trade-unions  of  the  kind,  and  had 
no  more  to  do  with  the  modern  “  mystery  ”  than  with  the  original 
Temple. 

Frank  Forester’s  “Complete  Manual”  J  of  sporting  contains  a 
really  surprising  quantity  of  experience  and  advice  respecting  Ame¬ 
rican  sport.  It  treats  of  the  choice  of  guns  and  of  dogs,  the  habits, 
localities,  and  peculiarities  of  various  game  animals  and  birds,  chiefly 
as  they  affect  the  sportsman,  and  the  necessities  and  conveniences 
of  the  field  and  the  bivouac  ;  everything,  in  short,  that  a  youth 
devotedly  fond  of  the  pursuit  would  seek  to  learn  from  the  most 
experienced  and  successful  of  aged  companions,  who  had  spent 
fifty  successive  summers  and  winters  in  the  woods  or  on  the- 
plains. 

“  How  to  Use  the  Pistol”  §  is  a  brief  treatise  on  the  American 
science  of  self-defence.  It  insists  on  a  fact  which  the  makers 
of  English  revolvers  are  too  apt  to  overlook,  that  the  imme¬ 
diate  object  of  a  pistol  shot  is  to  disable  rather  than  to 
kill,  and  that  a  man  might  have  a  bullet  fired  into  him  from  every 
chamber  of  a  small  pocket-pistol  and  yet  live  long  enough  to  slay 
the  shooter  and  half-a-dozen  men  besides;  while  a  large  round 
bullet  of  the  old  style  was  sure  to  paralyse  aud  stun  the  wounded 
man,  if  it  failed,  after  all,  to  take  his  life.  As  the  real  use  of  a 
pistol  is  for  defence  in  close  fight,  a  weapon  that  leaves  the  enemy 
undisabled,  though  certain  to  die  of  his  wound,  is  far  inferior  to  a 
cutlass  or  a  cudgel,  which  stun  when  they  strike,  even  though  the 
enemy  may  be  perfectly  able  to  resume  the  struggle  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Stone’s  Reminiscences  of  Saratoga  |,|  contain  some  lively 
anecdotes  and  illustrate  some  signal  contrasts.  The  very  youth  of  the 
United  States  as  a  civilized  country  enables  writers  of  this  class  to 
bring  the  antiquities  of  their  native  places— the  records  and 
relics  of  a  time  as  remote  in  its  conditions  and  habits  from  the 
present  as  the  age  of  the  Conquest  or  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  a 
time  of  alarm,  insecurity,  and  daily  conflict,  when  men  held 
their  lives  and  property  by  the  rifle,  as  in  mediaeval  Eu¬ 
rope  they  held  their  lands  and  casties  by  the  spear  and 
sword — into  close  and  striking  comparison  with  the  peace  and. 
luxury  of  to-day.  Men  of  no  very  advanced  age  can  remember 
when  Kentucky  was  still  “  the  dark  and  bloody  ground,”  and 
when,  except  in  Louisiana,  the  Mississippi  was  still  the  utmost 
frontier  of  civilization  ;  their  fathers  could  tell  them  of  the  horrors 
and  achievements  of  the  Revolutionary  AVar  ;  their  grandfathers 
of  the  still  worse  times  when  France  and  England  fought  out 
their  quarrels  in  America  with  colonial  rifles  and  Indian  toma¬ 
hawks.  The  great  leader  of  the  Secessionist  armies  was  born 
while  his  father,  “  Light  Horse  Harry,”  the  favourite  cavalry 
general  of  Washington,  was  in  the  vigour  of  manhood.  And 
Mr.  Stone  can  remember  for  himself  when  Saratoga  was  still 
almost  a  wilderness,  and  has  heard  in  his  youth  from  others 
stories  of  the  days  when  it  was  the  scene  of  fierce  Indian 


*  Religion  and  Science.  By  Charles  W.  Shields,  D.D.,  Professor  of  the 
Harmony  of  Science  and  Revealed  Religion  in  Princeton  College,  N.J. 
New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

f  The  Early  History  and  Antiquities  of  Freemasonry.  By  George  F. 
Fort.  Philadelphia  :  S.  P.  Putnam.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

J  The  Complete  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen.  By  Frank  Forester, 
Author  of  “  Field  Sports,”  &e.  Revised  Edition.  New  York:  George  E. 
Woodward. 

§  The  Pistol  as  a  Weapon  of  Defence  ;  How  to  Choose  It,  and  How  to 
Use  It.  New  York:  The  Industrial  Publication  Company.  London  t 
Triibner  &  Co. 

||  Reminiscences  of  Saratoga  and  Ballston.  By  William  L.  Stone.  Il¬ 
lustrated.  New  York :  Virtue  &  Yorston.  London :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 
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skirmishes,  and  of  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  most  glorious, 
triumphs  of  the  colonial  forces.  This  close  proximity  between  the 
age  of  savagery  and  the  age  of  high  civilization  gives  a  special 
interest  to  the  local  memories  of  America,  and  in  some  degree 
compensates  for  her  utter  lack  of  the  venerable  ruins  and  relics 
of  distant  ages  which  her  children  chiefly  envy  and  admire  in 
Europe. 

The  Educational  Reports  of  Philadelphia*  and  New  Hampshiref 
have  each  their  distinct  characteristics.  Perhaps  the  most  notable 
feature  in  the  former  is  the  employment  of  women  as  teachers  in 
all  the  lower-grade  schools  for  either  sex,  and  of  men  as  principals 
in  the  higher  class  of  girls’  schools.  The  speciality  of  the  Granite 
State  is  the  parsimony  which  renders  it  impossible  to  obtain 
decent  salaries  for  teachers,  and  renders  the  Common  Schools 
almost  worthless.  The  better  any  one  knows  the  school  system 
of  the  States  the  less  he  will  believe  in  its  efficacy  as  a  means  of 
educating  the  people  at  large — in  which  respect  it  is  intinitely 
inferior  to  the  Scotch,  as  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  it  is 
to  the  English  system — and  the  more  clearly  he  will  recognize  its  one 
great  merit,  the  free  opening  given  to  intellectual  ambition  and 
scholastic  industry.  The  indolent  many  learn  to  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  and  to  be  ignorant  of  their  ignorance  of  geography  and 
history ;  the  industrious  few,  however  poor,  get  an  education  as 
good  as  the  higher  schools  can  give  them — on  the  whole,  about  equal 
to  that  of  a  decent  commercial  school  in  England. 

We  take  note  of  the  transactions  of  two  scientific  bodies  with 
whose  existence  English  savants  should  he  acquainted.  The 
“ Proceedings  of  the  Philosophical  Society “held  at”  Phila¬ 
delphia  contain  papers  on  the  Rainfall,  the  Digger  Indians  and 
Cremation,  the  Transit  of  Venus,  and  some  Geological  Surveys. 
The  Transactions  of  the  American  Medical  Association  §  give  clear 
reports  of  the  discussions  held  after  the  reading  of  papers  on  some 
important  questions  in  pathology  and  the  pharmacopoeia,  as  well 
as  the  papers  themselves.  Thus  the  experiences  and  opinions  of  a 
dozen  or  score  of  eminent  physicians  on  the  character  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  eczema,  for  example,  are  gathered  together  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  profession,  and  not  merely  the  views  of  the  one 
specialist  whose  essay  is  printed  at  full  length.  The  Transactions 
should  be,  if  they  are  not  already,  found  in  the  library  of  every 
medical  school. 

A  grammar  of  the  Micmac  tongue  ||,  with  specimens  of  a 
Micmac  version  of  the  Gospels,  literally  rendered  back  into  English, 
affords  an  interesting  view  of  the  character  of  Indian  languages, 
and  Indian  forms  of  thought  and  expression. 

A  collection  of  Prose  Quotations*^,  alphabetically  arranged, 
not  by  names,  but  subjects,  may  serve  to  assist  some  second-hand 
essayist  or  book-maker,  but  can  hardly  be  of  real  service  to  any 
man  more  honestly  engaged. 

Of  five  works  of  fiction  on  our  list,  the  Bodley  Family**  is  a 
very  tolerable  story  for  children  out  of  the  nursery,  and  may  help 
to  give  our  boys  and  girls  some  notion  of  their  American  cousins. 
The  Double.  Weddiny\i  is  a  novel  of  average  quality  ;  and Buffets%%, 
Tales  for  Travellers §§,  and  Caring  for  No  Man  ||  || ,  are  railway  books 
in  the  American  style ;  paper-covered,  double-columned,  and 
generally  ill  printed,  though  not  in  quite  so  small  a  type  as  that 
adopted  by  English  publishers  for  a  purpose  to  which  large  and 
clear  print  is  especially  needful. 

Swinton’s  “  Elementary  Geography”  is  a  poorer  school  hook 
than  the  excellent  manual  by  Captain  Maury  which  we  noticed  a 
year  or  two  ago ;  but  it  might  be  useful  in  our  schoolrooms,  if 
only  to  correct  the  ineffable  stupidity  of  the  lessons  which  render 
our  girls,  not  only  hopelessly  ignorant,  but  angrily  impatient  of 
geography. 


*  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  First  School 
District  of  Pennsylvania ;  with  their  Accounts.  Philadelphia. 

f  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent,  of  Public  Inst  ruction ;  being  the 
Twenty-ninth  Report  upon  the  Public  Schools  of  New  Hampshire.  June 
Session,  1875.  Concord:  Charles  C.  Pearson.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co. 

J  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  for  Promoting  Useful 
Knowledge.  Vol.  XIV.  January  to  June  1875.  No  94.  London:  TrUbner 

&  Co. 

§  The  Tran  suctions  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  Instituted 
1847.  Vol.  XXV.  Philadelphia  :  Collins.  London  :  TrUbner  &  Co. 

||  First  Reading  Rook,  in  the  Micmac  Language,  comprising  Numerals, 
the  names  of  Beasts,  Birds,  Fishes,  See.  Halifax  :  Novia  Scotia  Printing 
Company. 

^|  Prose  Quotations,  from  Socrates  to  Macaulay.  With  Indexes.  By 
Austin  Allibone,  Author  of  “  A  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature,” 
and  “British  and  American  Authors.”  Philadelphia:  Lippincott  & 

Co. 

**  Doings  of  the  Bodley  Family,  in  Town  and  Country.  By  the  Author 
of  “  Stories  from  my  Attic,”  &c.  With  77  Illustrations.  New  York  :  Ilurd 
&  Houghton.  Cambridge  :  The  Riverside  Press. 

j-j'  A  Double  Wedding  ;  or,  How  She  was  Won.  By  Mrs.  C.  A.  Warfield, 
Author  of  the  “  Household  of  Bouverie.”  Philadelphia :  Peterson  & 
Brothers.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

XX  Buffets.  By  Charles  H.  Doe.  (Originally  published  in  the  “  Boston 
Courier.’’)  Boston  :  Osgood  &  Co.  London:  Trubner  &  Co. 

§§  Tales  for  Travellers.  Nicolette  and  Aucassin.  By  Edward  Everett 
Hale.  Boston  :  Lockwood,  Brooks,  &  Co. 

[Ill  Caring  for  No  Man.  A  Novel.  By  Linn  Boyd  Porter.  Boston: 
Gill  &  Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

Elementary  Course  in  Geography  for  Primary  and  Secondary  Grades. 
By  William  Swinton,  Author  of  “  Complete  Course  in  Geography,”  “  Word 
Book  Series,”  &c.  New  York  and  Chicago  :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor,  & 
Co.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 


Case's  North  American  Maps  *  are  admirable  and  handy,  and 
would  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  any  complete  series  in  which 
they  might  he  included.  The  want  of  binding  is  an  inconvenience 
in  their  actual  form. 

*  Case's  Map  of  the  United  States,  the  British  Provinces,  Mexico,  and 
Part  of  the  West  Indies.  Hartford:  Case  &  Co.  Edinburgh  and  London : 
W.  &  A.  K.  Johnstone.  1875. 
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QMITHFIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW, 

Agricultural  Hall .  Islington. 

MONDAY.  December  6.  at  two  o’clock  P.M. 

Admis-ion,  Five  Shillings. 

Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  at  Nine  o’clock  A.M. 
Admission,  One  Shilling. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— NOTICE  to  ARTISTS.— The  results 

of  the  Exhibition  and  Sales  of  this  Season  have  been  so  gratifying  that  the  Directors 
will  again  offer  MEDALS  for  the  BEST  PICTURES  and  DRAWINGS  EXHIBITED  for 
Receiving  days  February  21st  and  22ml,  at  St.  George’s  Hall,  Lungham  Place.— For 
conditions  apply  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Wass,  Picture  Gullery,  Crystal  Palace. 


rFHE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS.— 

4-  The  FOURTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  will 
OPEN  on  Monday  next,  November  21),  at  their  Gallery,  5  Pall  Mall  East. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 


IN  ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

-A-'  PR/ETORIUM,”  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” 

“  La  Vigne,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross,”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  “  Gaming  Table,”  &c _ DORIS 

GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

Tp  LIJAH  WALTON.  —  WINTER  EXHIBITION  now 

OPEN _ A  Large  Collection  of  Fine  Water-Colour  Drawings  on  VIEW, and  for  SALE. 

Burlington  Gallery,  11)1  Piccadilly  Ten  till  Dusk. — Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— The  PROFESSOR- 

A-'  SHIP  of  GREEK  will  become  VACANT  at  the  end  of  the  Current  Session  by  the  retire¬ 
ment  of  Professor  Maldkn.  Candidates  for  the  Professorship  are  requested  to  send  their 
applications  and  testimonials  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  the  29th  of  April,  1876. 
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THE  SUEZ  CANAL  PURCHASE. 

WHEN  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares  was 
first  announced  the  general  sui’prise  subsided  after 
short  hesitation  into  well-founded  approval.  In  such  cases 
a  balanced  judgment  of  the  reasons  for  and  against  a  mea¬ 
sure  is  misleading  or  impracticable.  The  first  impression 
that  boldness  coincided  with  prudence  justified  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  minor  objections  and  difficulties  must  be  over¬ 
ruled.  No  serious  uneasiness  could  be  felt  as  to  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  transaction.  While  twenty  times 
the  amount  is  waiting  for  profitable  investment  a  payment 
of  four  millions  could  cause  the  English  Government  no 
inconvenience.  An  eminent  Frenchman  is  said  to  have 
applauded  a  supposed  constitutional  scruple  which  had,  as 
he  thought,  suggested  the  completion  of  the  business 
through  a  private  firm.  It  might  as  reasonably  be  con¬ 
tended  that  a  capitalist  is  actuated  by  motives  of  delicacy 
as  often  as  he  has  occasion  to  overdraw  his  banking  ac¬ 
count.  Even  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  does  not  walk 
about  with  four  millions  in  his  pocket,  and  a  power  to  draw  on 
Messrs.  Rothschild  was  the  best  equivalent  for  ready  money. 
A  large  part  of  the  sum  will  be  paid  to  the  Khedive’s 
creditors  in  London  or  in  Paris  ;  and  any  amount  which 
may  be  transmitted  to  Egypt  will  not  be  large  enough  to 
cause  disturbance  in  the  money  market.  Although  a  small 
premium  is  paid  on  the  Khedive’s  Canal  shares,  the 
Government  has  on  the  face  of  the  bargain  not  submitted 
to  any  pecuniary  sacrifice.  The  seller  or  borrower  is  to 
pay  interest  at  five  per  cent,  on  the  sum  advanced  until, 
nineteen  years  hence,  the  shares  become  once  more  entitled 
to  dividend.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they  will  probably 
produce  a  larger  revenue ;  and  in  the  meantime  their 
capital  value  may  probably  be  equal  to  the  purchase-money. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  contended  with  much  pro¬ 
bability  that  the  solvency  of  the  Khedive  may  be  subject 
to  uncertain  contingencies,  and  that  political  reasons  may 
render  it  inexpedient  to  enforce  regular  payment  of  in¬ 
terest.  A  possible  loss  of  200,000 1.  a  year  for  the  whole  or 
part  of  a  term  of  nineteen  years  is  not  alarming. 
The  relief  afforded  to  the  Egyptian  finances  is  not  incon¬ 
siderable.  Since  the  Khedive  surrendered  the  coupons  or 
the  right  to  dividend  for  a  long  period  the  shares  have 
produced  him  no  income.  By  a  judicious  application  of 
the  purchase-money  to  the  reduction  of  the  floating  debt 
he  may  probably  invest  it  at  10  or  12  per  cent.,  and  at  the 
same  time  relieve  himself  from  inconvenient  pressure. 

The  Canal  Company,  or  M.  de  Lessees  as  the  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  French  shareholders,  may  probably  complain 
of  the  introduction  into  the  firm  of  an  unwelcome  partner 
with  a  preponderating  share  of  the  capital.  The  invidious 
criticisms  which  will  be  provoked  by  Mr.  Disraeli’s  re¬ 
versal  of  the  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  must  be  endured, 
notwithstanding  the  vexatious  consciousness  that  they 
are  not  undeserved.  When  the  English  Government  depre¬ 
cated  the  construction  of  the  Canal,  it  did  not  expect 
to  become  the  principal  owner.  It  might  indeed  be 
argued  that  the  Canal  was  an  evil  in  itself,  which 
is  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  by  acquiring  a  cer¬ 
tain  power  of  control ;  but  it  has  in  fact  conferred 
groat  benefits  on  English  trade  and  navigation ;  and  it  has 
not  hitherto  caused  any  grave  political  complications.  A 
few  months  ago,  indeed,  M.  de  Lesseps  threatened  to 
revenge  himself  for  the  rejection  of  an  increased  tariff  by 
putting  out  the  lights  and  closing  the  Canal  ;  but  he  was  ! 
made  to  understand  that  the  dedication  to  public  use  of  a 


great  water  highway  is  in  its  nature  unconditional  and  ir¬ 
revocable.  The  adverse  decision  on  the  tariff  was  given 
by  the  majority  of  a  mixed  Commission.  M.  de  Lesseps 
may  perhaps  fear  that  future  contests  of  the  kind  may  be 
determined  by  the  simple  vote  of  the  shareholding  Govern¬ 
ment,  without  need  of  reference  to  any  independent 
tribunal.  There  may  undoubtedly  be  a  conflict  between  a 
Government  with  large  political  and  commercial  interests 
to  protect  and  private  shareholders  whose  only  object  is 
to  obtain  a  dividend.  It  will  be  but  equitable  to  give  any 
security  which  can  be  devised  against  a  possible  abuse  of 
power.  The  simplest  plan  would  be  the  purchase  of  the 
remainder  of  the  shares,  if  it  were  likely  that  the  owners 
could  agree  on  equitable  terms  of  purchase.  Perhaps  the 
intermediate  course  of  a  guarantee  of  dividend  may  not  be 
impracticable.  It  must  be  remembered,  if  any  such  nego¬ 
tiation  is  instituted,  that  the  late  owner  as  well  as  the  recent 
purchaser  had  political  interests  in  connexion  with  the 
Canal ;  but  it  would  be  unbecoming  on  the  part  of  the 
English  Government  to  withhold  from  the  shareholders 
any  reasonable  security  which  they  may  require. 

A  French  writer  who  seems  to  be  minutely  acquainted 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Canal  Company  asserts  that 
the  shares  which  the  English  Government  has  acquired 
confer  no  right  of  voting  as  long  as  the  dividends  are  sus¬ 
pended.  It  would  be  rash  to  affirm  without  inquiry  that 
the  statement  is  erroneous  ;  but  unless  the  right  of  voting 
is  transferred  to  the  holders  of  the  coupons,  it  would 
seem  that  it  must  have  been  reserved  by  the  Khedive,  and 
consequently  assigned  to  the  English  Government.  A 
provision  that  no  shareholder  should  have  more  than  ten 
votes  seems  at  first  sight  to  raise  a  more  serious  difficulty ;  but 
perhaps  it  is  not  insuperable  ;  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
M.  de  Lesseps  raises  neither  objection,  and  that  he  judici¬ 
ously  professes  to  welcome  the  tardy  adherence  of  the 
English  nation  to  his  project.  In  the  first  instance  he 
offered  a  portion  of  the  capital  to  English  capitalists,  and 
if  he  is  content  that  their  abstention  should  be  supplied  by 
their  Government,  there  is  no  reason  to  disturb  his  satis¬ 
faction.  The  question  whether  the  whole  property  of  the 
Canal  may  eventually  be  vested  in  the  English  Government 
may  conveniently  be  adjourned.  The  rumour  which 
attributes  to  Mr.  Disraeli  the  exclusive  credit  of  tho 
measure  is  probably  well  founded.  He  is  perhaps  the  only 
member  of  the  Ministry  who  appreciates  the  advantage  of 
an  appeal  to  national  pride  and  popular  imagination.  Lord 
Derby  seems,  according  to  the  French  despatches  which 
have  been  published,  to  have  already  assumed  an  apologetic 
tone,  and  to  have  unnecessarily  disclaimed  any  desire  Un- 
English  preponderance  in  the  control  of  the  Canal. 
It  may  be  hoped  that  he  will  not  listen  to  Lord  Sand¬ 
hurst’s  suggestion  that  he  should  escape  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  purchase  by  re-sellirig  it  to  English  or  French 
capitalists. 

The  judgment  of  foreign  nations  on  the  purchase  seems 
thus  far  not  to  be  unfavourable ;  and  it  ought  in  any  case 
to  be  regarded  with  indifference.  The  moral  courage  of 
the  English  Government  was  chiefly  displayed  in  the  deter¬ 
mination  to  take  the  risk  of  objection  and  remonstrance. 
Mr.  Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby  rightly  judged  that  com¬ 
plaints  which  could  have  no  practical  effect  would  not  be 
urged  with  troublesome  importunity.  There  was  no  reason 
why  Russia,  Germany,  or  Austria  should  object  to  a  trans¬ 
action  in  which  they  had  no  immediate  concern.  It  is 
possible  even  that  one  or  more  of  tho  Imperial  Governments 
may  have  regarded  with  complacency  a  measure  which 
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might  seem  calculated  to  produce  a  coldness  between  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  traders  of  Southern 
Russia  have  already  discovered  that  the  hopes  which  they 
founded  on  the  construction  of  the  Canal  were  in  some 
degree  illusory.  The  trade  of  the  East  has  thus  far  not 
been  wrested  from  England,  because  commercial  custom 
and  the  possession  of  the  best  markets  of  production  and 
consumption  influence  the  course  of  navigation  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  a  saving  of  a  few  hundred  miles  in  a  long 
voyage.  The  traders  of  the  Mediterranean  have  assuredly 
no  reason  to  regret  a  change  of  ownership  which  will  en¬ 
sure  the  maintenance  of  the  Canal,  and  probably  its  future 
improvement. 

It  may  be  said  without  undue  national  arrogance  that 
England  may  be  more  safely  trusted  to  administer  neutral 
property  for  the  public  good  than  any  other  Power.  The 
security  of  the  transit  through  Egypt  is  of  political  import¬ 
ance  only  as  it  affects  the  communication  with  India,  which 
no  friendly  State  is  interested  in  impeding.  The  best 
channel  for  English  commerce  would  be,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  their  navigation,  also  the  most  advantageous 
to  other  European  nations.  If  it  is  thought  necessary,  there 
will  probably  be  no  objection  to  a  formal  undertaking  that 
no  exclusive  privileges  should  be  claimed  for  English  com¬ 
merce.  The  Government  may  perhaps  call  Parliament 
together  for  a  short  Session  to  consider  the  purchase  with 
its  ulterior  consequences.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  result;  but  it  may  be  desirable  to  furnish  an 
opportunity  both  for  official  explanations  and  for 
the  criticism  of  independent  members.  A  Ministerial 
statement  by  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Lord  Derby  would  be 
addressed  to  all  Europe  as  well  as  to  England.  A  less 
ui’gent  question  than  that  which  relates  to  the  expediency 
of  the  purchase  is  the  question  how  the  money  which  has 
been  advanced  to  the  Khedive  is  to  be  raised.  As  the 
whole  transaction  affects  the  capital  account,  the  natural 
proceeding  .  will  be  to  raise  a  loan  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
known  by  a  recent  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  there  will  be  no  considerable  surplus  for  the 
present  year,  and  the  purchase  of  Canal  shares  would  form 
no  excuse  for  an  increase  of  the  Income-tax. 


OUR  ARMY  MOBILIZATION. 

rjjpHE  account  given  from  official  sources  in  the  Times  of 
-1-  yesterday  of  what  is  doing  in  th'e  matter  of  the 
mobilization  of  our  forces  is  accompanied  by  an  apology  for 
past  neglect.  Plainly  the  War  Office  has  become  conscious 
that  its  long  delay  in  so  vital  a  matter  has  produced  some 
natural  irritation.  This  indeed  has  been  from  time  to  time 
expressed  freely  by  the  press ;  and  the  more  so  because  it  is 
now  nearly  three  years  since  Lord  Cardwell,  on  whom 
the  subject  was  first  pressed  urgently  in  private,  declared 
that  such  duties  as  “  the  careful  preparation  of  means  to 
“  enable  our  generals  to  act  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
“  every  case,  and  to  avoid  mistakes,”  formed  part  of  the  work 
of  the  addition  which  he  was  proposing  to  the  headquarters 
staff.  It  would  seem  that  ill  health,  as  well  as  certain  official 
difficulties,  bequeathed  as  part  of  the  evil  legacy  of  dual 
military  administration,  have  had  something  to  do  with 
this  procrastination.  And  Sir  Charles  Ellice,  on  whom 
the  work  finally  devolved  in  his  character  of  Quarter¬ 
master-General,  has  needed  support  from  above,  as  well  as 
able  assistance  in  his  office,  in  order  to  push  the  matter 
through. 

Reviewing  briefly  the  work  as  outlined  in  the  Times ,  we 
note  first  that  it  has  been  carried  out  more  quietly  than 
could  have  been  hoped,  if  not  quite  so  promptly.  The  only 
part  of  it  which  has  not  escaped  public  notice  has  been  the 
necessary  surveying  of  ground  here  and  there  for  possible 
camps  of  assembly,  which  has  been  performed,  it  seems, 
by  young  officers  fresh  from  the  Staff  College.  Even  this 
has  been  so  unostentatiously  conducted  (as  we  learn  from  in¬ 
cidental  press  notices),  that  the  operation  has  been  every¬ 
where  taken  to  be  but  the  usual  preliminary  to  future  local 
autumn  manoeuvres.  Meanwhile,  the  key  of  that  new 
system  of  national  defence  without  which  neither  these 
surveyed  camps,  nor  the  means  of  approaching  them 
easily,  could  be  at  once  put  to  proper  use  on  an  emergency, 
has  been  framed  simultaneously,  and  that  so  quietly  that 
not  a  word  seems  to  have  been  breathed  on  the  subject  until 
within  the  last  three  days.  Yet  the  labour  involved  must 
have  been  considerable,  oven  to  the  most  practised  and  dili¬ 
gent  staff  officer. 


It  was  necessary,  in  the  first  place,  to  draw  one  broad 
line  of  distinction  in  the  organization.  Of  our  very  mixed 
defensive  force,  made  up  of  Regulars  of  the  Guards  and 
Line,  Militia,  Volunteers,  Yeomanry,  Pensioners,  and  Army 
Reserve,  there  are  large  portions  that  could  obviously  be 
used  only  for  sedentary  or  local  purposes.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  certain  that,  if  a  serious  national  invasion  came  upon 
us,  it  would  be  attempted  in  force,  and  it  would  be  desirable 
to  meet  it  at  the  first  favourable  position  with  as  large  and 
efficient  a  mass  as  possible.  This  fighting  mobile  mass  must 
be  independent  of  the  garrisons.  Hence  every  man  that 
can  be  fairly  spared  and  would  really  be  fit  for 
these  more  active  duties  ought  to  be  mobilized  in  the 
Field  Army.  Of  the  Regulars,  accordingly,  nearly  all 
are  assigned  to  it  except  the  garrison  artillery.  The 
Militia  Infantry  battalions  naturally  also  fall  to  it,  their 
artillery  joining  the  garrison  regular  artillery.  The 
Volunteers,  it  is  boldly  announced,  cannot  be  expected  to 
do  such  continuous  duty  as  prolonged  hostilities  with  a 
dangerous  enemy  would  demand.  Yet  it  is  not  desired  to 
leave  them  outside  a  real  scheme  of  national  defence. 
They  are  assigned  to  the  Garrison  Army,  and  each  corps  in 
the  kingdom  has  its  fixed  post  for  mobilization,  where  it 
would  be  required  to  do  constant  service,  but  with  the 
special  proviso  that  (except,  we  suppose,  in  the  case  of 
actual  invasion)  one-fourth  only  of  the  effective  enrolled 
members  need  be  present.  As  the  arrangements  for  reliev¬ 
ing  those  on  duty  would  be  made  within  the  corps  itself, 
there  would  certainly  be  the  minimum  of  discomfort 
exacted  from  individuals.  Many  of  the  members  of  this 
branch  of  the  forces  will  grumble  at  this  easy  service  ; 
they  may  be  comforted  to  know  that  it  does  not  extend  to 
those  small  coast  bodies  which  were  formed  for  purely 
local  service,  and  to  do  duty  near  their  own  homes.  These 
would  be  required  to  attend  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of 
their  strength,  and  would  of  course  aid  greatly  in  the  look¬ 
out  for  hostile  fleets.  The  Yeomanry  are  essentially  a  field 
force,  and  fall  naturally  to  the  Field  Army ;  but  they 
would  not  be  called  on  duty,  save  under  great  pressure, 
and  would  naturally  be  attached  for  light  outpost  duties  to 
the  nearest  organized  body  of  regular  cavali’y.  The  Army 
Reserve  men  (if  forthcoming,  which  many  will  doubt) 
would  of  course  join  their  Line  battalions  in  the  Field  Army, 
and  the  Pensioners,  equally  of  course,  would  be  dis¬ 
tributed  in  the  Garrison  Forces. 

These  principles  once  settled,  the  next  point  follows 
naturally — the  organization  of  these  two  separate  portions 
of  the  defence.  As  to  the  Garrison  Army,  it  is  naturally 
broken  up  into  such  important  commands  as  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Portland,  Dover,  Tilbury  (designed  specially 
for  the  Metropolitan  Volunteers),  Dublin,  and  Cork.  A 
few  smaller  commands  at  detached  forts  and  harbours, 
under  district  officers,  and  at  parts  of  the  coast  under  a  local 
staff,  complete  the  outline.  Most  of  the  troops  of  all  sorts- 
in  this  category  have  their  places  fixed  permanently  in  the 
scheme. 

The  Field  Army  is  at  once  more  important  and  more 
difficult  to  arrange  for.  After  using  up,  so  to  speak,  nearly 
all  the  Guards  and  Line  and  Infantry  Militia,  it  is  found  that 
we  can  provide  just  eight  Army  Corps  of  the  present  regu¬ 
lation  strength,  each  having  three  weak  divisions  of  six  or 
seven  battalions.  These  are  to  be  stationed  for  mobilization 
purposes  as  follows  : — Four  are  placed  in  a  curve,  so  as  to 
cover  London  on  its  exposed  sides,  the  east  and  south,  at 
Colchester,  Croydon,  Aldershot,  and  Salisbury.  Two,  to  be 
formed  respectively  at  York  and  Chester,  protect  the 
North  of  England,  and  support  the  coast  garrisons  and 
levies  on  its  east  and  west  fronts.  One  is  as  a  matter  of 
course  at  Dublin,  and  the  remaining  one  at  Edinburgh  ; 
these  two  being,  in  fact,  the  main  garrisons  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland  respectively.  The  three  divisions  of  each  could 
not  be  brought  actually  together  at  once,  but  must  be  mobil¬ 
ized  conveniently  near  the  point  named,  where  the  ist  Divi¬ 
sion,  or  part  of  it,  would  from  the  beginning  be  collected. 

Then  comes  the  question  of  the  actual  distribution  of 
the  troops  set  apart  for  this  Field  Army.  The  most 
obvious  plan  would  be  to  divide  the  Regulars  equally 
throughout  the  eight  corps.  J3ut  the  designers  of  the 
scheme  have  had  the  courage  to  acknowledge  that  they 
could  not  overlook  the  contingency  of  having  to  move 
one  or  two  corps  beyond  our  own  shores.  Those  so  moved 
should  be  of  course  Regulars ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  ist  Corps  (Colchester)  is  actually  composed  entirely 
of  the  Line,  for  the  Yeomanry  attached  to  it  would  only 
bo  thrown  in  on  occasion ;  while  the  2nd  Corps  (Aldershot) 
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has  two  regular  divisions ;  and  the  3rd  (Dorking)  one, 
composed  of  the  Foot  Guards.  There  is  an  anomaly  here 
manifest  at  once  ;  but  it  must  be  supposed  there  is  some 
fair  ground  for  thus  excluding  those  gallant  soldiers  from 
what  would  naturally  be  the  first  call  for  foreign  service.  The 
other  five  Corps  are  formed  mainly  of  Militia.  But  besides 
the  regular  field  artillery  necessarily  attached,  it  has  been 
very  properly  decided  to  give  to  each  a  small  nucleus  of 
Regulars ;  and  the  1st  Brigade  of  the  1st  Division  of  the 
Corps,  which  would  be  invariably  at  the  headquarters,  is 
therefore  composed  of  three  Line  battalions. 

As  Militia  battalions  have  a  fixed  point  to  start  from,  it 
is  easy  to  attach  every  one  to  a  fixed  corps  or  garrison  com¬ 
mand.  But  this  was  found  impracticable  with  the  Line, 
which  (for  reasons  not  too  creditable  to  our  military 
system)  is  perpetually  rotating,  when  on  home  service, 
from  one  station  to  another.  The  difficulty  apparently 
arising  here  has  been  neatly  solved  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  making  the  mobilization  place  of  each  battalion  depen¬ 
dent,  not  on  its  name  or  numbers,  but  on  the  barracks  it 
occupies,  the  colonel  having  his  assigned  route  to  his 
proper  post  with  him  for  study  so  long  as  his  command 
remains  in  the  same  quarters,  but  making  it  over  to 
the  successor  who  relieves  him,  who  would  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  Mobilization  scheme  assigned  before  to  the 
departing  battalion.  The  latter,  of  course,  on  reaching  its 
new  station,  finds  a  fresh  order  awaiting  it,  detailing  its 
new  position  in  the  scheme,  and  giving  in  all  cases  full 
information  as  to  the  route  to  be  taken  in  the  event  of  a 
call.  The  Times'  writer  touches  but  slightly  on  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  staff.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
mobilization  is  in  the  first  instance  essentially  a  paper 
work;  and  it  is  perfectly  easy  for  the  Horse  Guards  to 
arrange  provisional  lists  and  orders  for  single  officers,  who 
are  much  easier  dealt  with  than  bodies  of  troops. 

We  cannot  close  even  a  hasty  notice  of  the  scheme  with¬ 
out  observing  that  there  are  numerous  gaps  apparent  in  our 
organization  when  once  the  effort  is  honestly  made  to  frame 
a  peace  army  into  one  for  real  service.  These  relate  especially 
to  our  deficiencies  in  field  batteries  and  companies  of 
Engineers  with  their  accessories.  That  the  want,  however, 
is  openly  admitted  shows  the  War  Office  to  be  awakening 
to  the  fact  that  we  live  in  an  age  no  less  warlike,  and  much 
more  advanced  in  the  art  of  war,  than  that  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers.  And  we  hope  that  the  supreme  authorities  of  the 
army,  in  putting  the  weaker  points  thus  palpably  before  the 
public,  will  not  fail  in  the  courage  necessary  for  com¬ 
pleting  their  work,  and  making  that  which  we  have,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  propose  to  organize  thoroughly, 
complete  in  every  limb  needful  for  its  efficiency. 


HERZEGOVINA. 

THE  insurgents  in  Herzegovina  have  unexpectedly  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  prolonging  the  struggle  till  winter  has  set 
in.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  whether  they  or  their  adver¬ 
saries  will  suffer  more  from  the  inclemency  of  the  season  ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Turkish  Government  is  now 
engaged  in  an  obstinate  and  costly  struggle.  The  warlike 
mountaineers  of  Montenegro  no  longer  disguise  their  com¬ 
plicity  with  the  insurgents.  According  to  the  latest  account, 
a  body  of  6,000  Montenegrins  was  prepared  to  take  part  in 
an  expected  battle  ;  and  probably  the  auxiliaries  would 
prove  themselves  the  most  efficient  part  of  the  allied  force. 
It  is  also  believed  that  negotiations  between  Scrvia  and 
Montenegro  have  been  renewed  ;  and  the  Servian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  shown  marks  of  disrespect  to  the  Austrians  since 
it  has  been  known  that  there  would  be  no  Austrian  inter¬ 
vention.  Notwithstanding  the  increasing  difficulties  which 
beset  the  Porte,  numbers  and  organization  will  ultimately 
prevail,  if  the  great  Powers  persevere  in  their  determination 
to  remain  neutral.  Nothing  has  happened  to  shake  the 
first  impression  that  the  insurrection,  though  it  may  have 
been  excusable,  was  disastrous  to  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  The  first  condition  which  justifies  rebel¬ 
lion  is  the  probability  of  success.  The  hasty  philan¬ 
thropists  who  expressed  sympathy  for  the  insurgents 
were  but  doubtful  friends  or  benefactors.  The  only 
authoritative  declarations  of  English  policy  have  been 
made  by  Lord  Derby  at  Liverpool  and  by  Mr.  Disraeli  at 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  dinner.  Neither  Minister  avowed  the 
abandonment  of  the  system  which  was  inherited  by  Lord 
Palmerston  from  a  long  line  of  earlier  statesmen.  It  is  a 


serious  misfortune  that  the  capricious  and  violent  partisan¬ 
ship  of  the  Times  should  have  exposed  England  to  the  censure 
and  ridicule  of  foreign  politicians.  French  journalists  and 
Russian  statesmen  not  unnaturally  suppose  that  incessant 
vituperation  of  Turkey  must  indicate  a  settled  purpose  in 
the  English  Government,  as  well  as  a  sudden  national 
tergiversation.  They  would  do  well  to  observe  that  the 
same  writers  who  incessantly  foretell  the  dismemberment 
of  Turkey  officiously  anticipate  and  invite  the  further 
progress  of  Russian  conquest  in  Central  Asia.  Even 
if  English  opinion  had  become  unanimous  in  desiring  an 
internecine  war  in  South-Eastern  Europe,  the  approach  of  a 
formidable  rival  to  the  frontiers  of  India  can  be  a  subject 
of  congratulation  to  few. 

On  the  first  outbreak  of  the  insurrection  the  Times  an¬ 
nounced  the  necessity  of  conceding  to  Herzegovina  the 
qualified  independence  which  is  now  possessed  by  Servia. 
The  subsequent  discovery  that  Mahometans  form  a  third 
of  the  population  of  the  province  suggested  the  more 
reasonable  alternative  of  an  Austrian  occupation.  It  may 
be  admitted  that  the  administration  of  the  disturbed  dis¬ 
tricts  by  a  strong  and  civilized  Power  would  furnish  the 
best  security  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  order  and  justice.  Both  Germany  and  Russia 
would  probably  have  regarded  Austrian  intervention  with 
complacency.  Unfortunately  for  the  promoters  of  the 
scheme,  Austria  and  Hungary  form  an  independent  mon¬ 
archy,  of  which  the  affairs  are  administered,  like  those  of 
other  States,  mainly  with  a  view  to  its  own  interest  and 
security.  Armed  intervention  in  Herzegovina  would  have 
been  an  act  of  war  if  it  had  been  undertaken  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Porte ;  and  in  any  case  it  would  probably 
have  made  the  protecting  Power  unpopular  with  all  classes 
of  the  population.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Danubian  Prin¬ 
cipalities  still  resent  the  Austrian  occupation  of  1854,  which 
indeed  was  undertaken,  not  for  the  maintenance  of  order, 
but  as  a  military  demonstration  against  Russia. 
Against  the  permanent  acquisition  of  the  province  there 
are  forcible  reasons.  Neither  the  Germans  at  Vienna  nor 
the  Hungarians  at  Pesth  desire  to  see  the  artificial  balance 
of  languages,  races,  and  religions  disturbed  by  an  addition 
of  Slavonic  territory.  General  Ignatieff  lately  told  the 
Sultan  that  the  Rayahs  of  the  border  provinces  of  Turkey 
could  not  but  share  the  feelings  of  their  neighbours  and 
kinsmen  in  Dalmatia  and  Austrian  Croatia.  The  rulers  of 
the  Empire  would  regard  with  uneasiness  the  union  of 
their  Slavonic  subjects  with  races  which  have  been  taught 
to  invoke  Russian  supremacy.  Another  objection  to 
meddling  with  the  affairs  of  Herzegovina  is  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  the  Mahometan  population.  Western 
philanthropists  indeed  recommend  that  the  landowners  and 
the  townsmen  should  emigrate  in  a  mass ;  but  the  sacrifice 
of  their  property  consequent  on  exile  to  some  undefined 
region,  might  be  attended  with  difficulties,  even  if  it  were 
an  equitable  arrangement.  The  expulsion  of  four  millions 
of  warlike  fanatics  from  a  country  which  their  ancestors 
have  possessed  for  ages  would  be  a  formidable  under¬ 
taking  ;  nor  would  the  commencement  of  the  process  in 
Herzegovina  be  regarded  with  indifference  by  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  dominant  race.  A  more  moderate  project 
which  was  some  years  ago  proposed  by  the  historian  Ranee 
has  lately  been  revived  by  Mr.  Von  Sybel  in  a  speech  at 
Berlin.  The  suggestion  that  the  Mahometans  should  occupy 
the  towns,  and  the  Christians  the  rural  districts,  though  it 
sounds  strange,  might  perhaps  not  be  found  utterly  im¬ 
practicable. 

It  is  announced  on  credible  authority  that  the  negotia¬ 
tions  between  Russia  and  Austria  have  been  suspended. 
In  other  words,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  defi¬ 
nitely  declines  to  interfere  in  the  civil  war  in  Turkey.  The 
change  of  circumstances  perhaps  explains  Prince  Gor- 
tchakoff’s  visit  to  Berlin ;  and  it  also  accounts  for  the  more 
warlike  attitude  of  Servia  and  Montenegro.  Russia,  which 
has  hitherto  held  both  the  turbulent  little  principalities  in 
check,  may  not  be  unwilling  to  apply  further  pressure  both 
to  the  Porte  and  to  the  Austrian  Government;  but  pro¬ 
bably  neither  Servia  nor  Montenegro  will  be  allowed  to 
declare  war  against  Turkey.  The  regular  military  force  of 
Servia  is  insignificant  in  numbers,  and  the  militia  is  not 
capable  of  meeting  a  Turkish  army  in  the  field,  though  it 
may  offer  troublesome  support  to  the  insurrection.  The 
Montenegrins  have  the  military  virtues  and  defects  of  high¬ 
landers  ;  but  their  weakness  principally  consists  in  the  small¬ 
ness  ofthe  population.  Neither  Servia  nor  Montenegro  could 
be  spared  by  Russia ;  and  consequently  they  will  not  be 
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allowed  to  take  the  field,  unless  it  is  intended  that  in  case 
of  reverse  they  shall  be  protected  from  the  consequences  of 
their  rashness.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  General 
Ignatieff  spoke  the  truth  when  he  declared  that  his 
Government  was  still  reluctant  to  precipitate  the  fall  of 
Turkey.  The  risks  are  so  great,  and  the  results  so  doubt¬ 
ful,  that  even  the  most  ambitious  Government  may  well 
hesitate  before  the  commencement  of  the  struggle.  When¬ 
ever  Russian  aggression  is  attempted,  the  opposition  of 
Austria  must  be  encountered,  nor  is  it  safe,  in  reliance  on 
the  officious  sympathy  of  one  powerful  journal,  to  count  on 
the  indifference  of  England.  The  fatal  mistake  of  the 
Emperor  Nicholas,  who  mistook  Mr.  Cobden  and  his 
followers  for  the  English  nation,  has  not  been  yet  forgotten 
in  Russia.  In  the  negotiations  or  arrangements  which 
may  be  instituted,  Germany  will  probably  maintain  the 
attitude  which  it  has  assumed  from  the  beginning  of 
the  insurrection.  The  alliance  or  friendly  understanding 
of  the  three  Imperial  Courts  is  really,  as  well  as 
ostensibly,  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  ; 
and  it  is  evident  that  a  vital  divergence  of  Eastern 
policy  between  Austria  and  Russia  would  he  fatal 
to  the  policy  which  has  for  its  main  object  the  isola¬ 
tion  of  France.  The  Imperial  Courts  will  continue 
to  watch  the  fortunes  of  the  combatants  in  Herzegovina, 
and  from  time  to  time  they  will  prepare  measures  for  the 
protection  of  the  Christians  in  Herzegovina,  which  the 
Porte  will,  with  more  or  less  sincerity,  adopt.  In  some 
moment  of  discouragement  the  insurgents  may  perhaps 
accept  or  invite  a  compromise. 

Although  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  has  dis¬ 
continued  negotiations  with  Russia,  it  cannot  regard 
with  indifference  the  continuance  of  the  civil  war. 
It  is  possible  that  active  measures  may  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  violation  of  neutrality  by  Servia.  Monte¬ 
negro  is  less  immediately  within  reach,  and  it  might 
be  invidious  to  deal  directly  with  a  Russian  depen¬ 
dency.  The  Porte  may  be  excused  on  many  grounds 
for  rejecting  the  counsels  of  advisers  who  recommend  the 
concession  of  local  independence  to  Herzegovina.  Experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  territories  which  have  been  practically 
released  from  their  allegiance  are  more  pugnacious  and  in 
every  way  more  troublesome  as  neighbours  than  as 
subjects.  Montenegro,  which  has  always  been  independent, 
has  real  causes  of  quarrel  with  Turkey,  arising  both 
from  disputed  rights  of  pasture,  and  from  a  long 
succession  of  sanguinary  feuds.  The  Servians  have  no  cause 
for  making  war  on  the  Turks,  except  hereditary  hatred, 
stimulated  perhaps  by  a  not  discreditable  sympathy  for  the 
Rayahs.  If  Herzegovina  were  divided  between  Servia  and 
Montenegro,  or  if  it  were  established  as  a  separate  princi¬ 
pality,  it  would  be  ready,  like  its  neighbours,  to  stimulate 
any  disaffection  which  might  arise  in  Bosnia  or  Bulgaria. 
Those  who  recommend  suicide  to  the  Turks  ought  to  take 
the  trouble  to  conceal  their  object.  The  exhortations  of 
those  who  assure  them  that  they  are  destined  to  expulsion 
from  Europe  are  not  likely  to  be  followed.  A  few  years  ago 
zealous  Protestant  politicians  were  in  the  habit  of  assuring 
the  Pope  that  his  spiritual  influence  would  be  increased  by 
the  surrender  of  his  temporal  power.  He  might  have  re¬ 
plied  that  it  was  strange  that  the  opponents  of  his  religious 
supremacy  should  be  anxious  to  defeat  their  own  object. 
In  the  same  manner  the  Porte  hesitates  to  recognize  the 
expediency  of  a  step  which  is  confessedly  preparatory  to  the 
destruction  of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  whole  question  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  apparently  insuperable  difficulties.  Some  issue 
will  sooner  or  later  be  found  ;  but  the  passive  and  tempo¬ 
rizing  policy  of  England  has  been  infinitely  wiser  than  the 
cynical  candour  of  modern  promoters  of  disruption.  If  the 
Mahometans  of  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey  are  driven  to 
bay,  they  may  offer  in  a  just  cause  a  desperate  resistance  to 
ambitious  assailants.  If  it  is  true  that  they  are  slowly  dying 
out,  the  triumph  of  the  Christian  population  and  their 
patrons  may  be  advantageously  deferred. 


VACATION  SPEECHES. 

rr’HE  condition  and  prospects  of  political  parties  have 
J-  been  lately  discussed  from  opposite  points  of  view  by 
Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Leatham  on  one  side  and  by  Lord 
Hartington  and  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  on  the  other  ;  and  other 
speakers  have  added  little  to  the  elucidation  of  political 
stagnancy  and  indifference.  In  more  exciting  times 
public  speakers  discuss  the  measures  which  they  pro¬ 


mote  or  oppose,  instead  of  speculating  on  the  theo¬ 
retical  question  whether  their  respective  parties  have  a 
definite  policy  and  a  claim  to  public  confidence.  As  the 
production  of  literary  and  bibliographical  histories  always 
indicates  a  deficiency  of  original  literature,  expositions  of 
the  theory  of  Conservatism  or  of  Liberalism  proceed  from  a 
consciousness  of  general  political  indifference.  The  indefi¬ 
nite  agitation  which  Mr.  Forster  hopes  to  revive,  and  the 
revolutionary  ambition  of  Mr.  Leatham,  are  certainly  less 
congenial  to  the  actual  mood  of  the  country  than  the  pru¬ 
dent  warnings  of  Lord  Hartington,  or  even  than  the  com¬ 
placent  assurances  of  Sir  M.  H.  Beach.  Mr.  Forster’s 
eagerness  for  political  change  might  perhaps  be  encouraged 
by  the  sympathy  of  a  still  more  zealous  Liberal,  if  Mr. 
Leatham  were  not  careful  to  denounce  the  late 
Ministers  as  less  capable  of  administration  than  their 
successoi’s.  The  people  of  Bradford  indeed  were 
informed  that  the  inherent  vitality  of  Liberalism  enables 
it  to  dispense  with  the  discipline  which  has  given  the  Con¬ 
servatives  strength ;  but  Mr.  Forster  would  scarcely  agree 
with  Mr.  Leatham  in  the  opinion  that  the  choice  of  new 
leaders  must  be  the  first  condition  of  a  successful  advance. 
Those  Liberals  who  think  it  worth  while  during  their 
exclusion  from  power  to  form  a  plan  for  a  future  campaign 
will  be  well  advised  in  following  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Forster  as  the  first  step  to  the  attainment  of  Mr.  Leatham’s 
objects.  The  equalization  and  extension  of  the  franchise 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  policy  of  the  twenty  Liberal 
Clubs  which  appear  to  flourish  with  rank  and  superfluous 
luxuriance  at  Huddersfield.  The  abolition  of  the  Church 
and  the  transfer  of  landed  property  from  owners  to  occu¬ 
piers  will  be  more  easily  accomplished  w'hen  Mr.  Forster 
has  distributed  in  equal  electoral  districts  the  voters  who 
exercise  household  or  universal  suffrage.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  Mr.  Forster’s  cheerful  appeal  to  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
party  may  receive  a  favourable  answer.  A  request,  indeed, 
for  political  services  which  are  not  to  be  repaid  in  kind 
may  at  first  sight  appear  one-sided  and  unattractive ;  but 
Mr.  Bctt  and  his  friends  may  perhaps  think  it  their  in¬ 
terest  to  establish  even  an  unrecognized  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  extreme  English  Liberals.  The  future  policy 
of  a  homogeneous  democracy  admits  of  no  certain  calcu¬ 
lation.  The  existing  constituency  and  the  present  Parlia¬ 
ment  are,  as  Lord  Hartington  said,  entirely  opposed  to  the 
disruption  of  the  United  Kingdom.  An  Assembly  of  the 
American  type  might  perhaps  be  more  favourable  to  pro¬ 
jects  of  separation. 

Sir  M.  H.  Beach  cannot  fairly  be  blamed  for  the  con¬ 
ventional  and  commonplace  character  of  his  speeches  at 
Belfast.  It  may  perhaps  be  the  most  effectual  mode  of 
confinning  the  allegiance  of  supporters  of  the  Government 
to  assure  a  favourable  audience  that  Conservatism  is  tri¬ 
umphant  and  secure.  Having  occasion  to  mention  the  late 
Liberal  Government,  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  added  that  he  might 
almost  speak  of  the  late  Liberal  party.  He  had  apparently 
not  studied  the  ingenious  array  of  figures  by  which  Mr. 
Forster  proved  that  a  small  percentage  of  capricious 
votes  might  reverse  the  political  result  of  the  last  general 
election.  Under  the  Ballot  it  is  impossible  to  calculate 
with  confidence  on  the  continuance  of  a  temporary  majority. 
The  personal  and  official  miscarriages  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  will  have  been  foi’gotten  when  they  have 
been  four  or  five  years  out  of  office,  and  the  publicans  will 
probably  have  relaxed  their  powerful  organization.  As  long 
as  the  present  Parliament  lasts  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  and  his 
friends  are  safe,  but  their  boasts  ought  in  prudence  to  be 
limited  to  the  time  which  must  elapse  before  they  have 
once  more  to  put  on  their  harness.  The  Home  Rulers  will 
not  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  exhortations  to  interest 
themselves  in  the  fortunes  of  a  great  Empire  rather  than 
in  the  establishment  of  provincial  independence.  A 
more  forcible  argument  might  have  been  deduced 
from  the  loyalty  of  Belfast  to  the  English  con¬ 
nexion.  The  first  commercial  town  in  Ireland  is 
utterly  opposed  to  Irish  isolation,  whether  it  is  called 
by  its  advocates  Home  Rule  or  Repeal  of  the  Union. 
Probably  more  than  half  of  the  Parliamentary  allies 
of  Mr.  Bdtt  are  privately  of  the  same  opinion.  The 
Catholic  gentry  have  not  the  smallest  sympathy  with 
clerical  or  secular  demagogues ;  and  the  amusing  collapse 
of  the  O’Connell  Centenary  suggests  a  doubt  whether  the 
priests  and  their  adherents  are  not  at  heart  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Home  Rule. 

As  the  agitators,  with  their  customary  inaccuracy, 
denounced  the  present  Ministers  as  authors  of  a  Coercion 
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Bill,  the  Irish  Secretary  was  perhaps  justified  in  explain¬ 
ing  for  the  twentieth  time  that  the  only  changes  effected 
in  the  law  were  in  the  direction  of  increased  leniency  or 
laxity  ;  yet  it  is  not  desirable  that  parties  succeeding  one 
another  in  power  should  bid  against  each  other  for  popu¬ 
larity  with  criminals  and  apologists  of  crime.  One  of  the 
most  creditable  parts  of  the  policy  of  the  late  Government 
was  its  resolution  to  suppress  crime  in  Ireland  by 
vigorous  measures  which  necessarily  involved  constitu¬ 
tional  anomalies.  The  effect  of  judicious  legislation,  and 
perhaps  of  lapse  of  time  and  increasing  prosperity,  was  to 
render  possible  a  relaxation  of  some  of  the  restrictions. 
All  parties  were  willing  to  recognize  a  change  in  circum¬ 
stances  ;  but  the  merit  belonged  to  those  who  had  in  some 
degree  pacified  the  disturbed  districts,  and  not  to  those 
who  profited  by  the  improvement,  At  the  beginning  of 
the  Irish  debate  of  the  last  Session  Lord  LTartington,  with 
characteristic  honesty  and  courage,  avowed  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  himself  and  his  former  colleagues  for  the  stringent 
legislation  which  was  to  be  in  some  degree  modified.  He 
was  perfectly  consistent  when  in  his  speech  at  Bristol  he 
disclaimed  any  political  alliance  with  the  Home  Rule 
members,  who  are  at  the  same  time  systematic  opponents 
of  exceptional  measures  for  the  protection  of  life  and  pro¬ 
perty.  Down  to  the  present  time  no  evil  consequences 
appear  to  have  resulted  from  the  late  changes  in  the 
law.  Sir  M.  H.  Beach  might  have  claimed  legitimate 
credit  for  the  success  of  his  Government  in  discriminating 
between  indispensable  securities  for  order  and  temporary 
expedients. 

A  Ministerial  speaker  might  well  deem  himself  fortunate 
in  having  the  earliest  opportunity  of  referring  to  the  Suez 
Canal  purchase.  It  is  not  often  that  an  administrative 
measure  adds  great  and  immediate  strength  to  a  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  nor  indeed  has  the  purchase  any  natural  con¬ 
nexion  with  either  Conservative  or  Liberal  principles  ;  but 
to  the  first  approval  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  policy  the  reflection 
naturally  succeeds,  that  no  such  measure  would  under  any 
pi  essure  of  expediency  have  been  adopted  by  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone.  The  present  Ministers  are  on  the  average  superior 
to  their  predecessors  in  official  aptitude,  although  Mr. 
Disraeli  has  no  pretensions  to  the  vast  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  ;  but  of  late  the  Government  had  been 
seriously  discredited  by  indefensible  blunders  and  by  more 
or  less  culpable  misadventures.  Lord  Hartington,  after 
propounding  the  strongest  Conservative  doctrines,  vindi¬ 
cated  his  character  as  leader  of  the  Opposition 
by  just  and  severe  comments  on  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Circular,  and  on  the  recent  proceedings  of  the  Ad¬ 
miralty.  The  most  effective  answer  to  criticism  on 
administrative  miscarriages  is  the  exhibition,  in  the  same  or 
in  some  other  department,  of  practical  vigour  and  capacity. 
A  Government  which  has  made  all  Europe  admire  or  pro¬ 
test  cannot  be  held  up  to  derision  for  minor  shortcomings. 
Mr.  Leatham  himself  and  his  twenty  Huddersfield  Clubs 
have  perhaps  been  temporarily  diverted  from  projects  of 
domestic  revolution.  No  English  party  can  safely  profess 
ind.fference  to  foreign  politics.  Lord  Palmerston’s  long 
tenure  of  power  was  largely  due  to  the  popular  belief  in  his 
European  influence  and  in  his  patriotic  vigour.  Mr.  Glad- 
Sjone  succeeded  for  a  time  in  confining  public  interest 
within  domestic  channels  ;  but  one  of  the  causes  of  his  fall 
was  the  dissatisfaction  which  had  been  felt  at  his  dealings 
with  Russia  and  with  the  United  States.  Lord  Palmerston, 
within  a  few  months  from  the  time  when  he  had  attained 
the  height  of  popularity,  was  driven  from  office  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  dissatisfaction  which  had  been  caused  by 
two  or  three  mysterious  appointments.  It  may  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  will  not  be  tempted  by  the  popularity 
which  he  has  j-ustly  earned  to  disregard  the  censures 
which  have  been  provoked  by  errors  in  the  conduct  of 
Parliamentary  business,  by  official  mistakes,  and  by  a 
careless  disposition  of  patronage. 


INDIAN  CIVIL  SERVICE  EDUCATION. 

BOTH  the  great  English  Universities  have  lately  turned 
their  attention  to  the  question  whether  they  can  make 
some  sort  of  special  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
candidates  who  have  been  selected  by  competition  for 
Indian  appointments.  Oxford  was  first  in  the  field,  and 
has  shown  great  anxiety  to  discharge  in  an  adequate 
manner  the  duty,  if  it  is  a  duty,  of  gathering  into  its  fold 
these  stray  but  promising  sheep.  At  Cambridge  a 


Syndicate  or  Commission  was  appointed  to  report  upon 
what  was  proper  and  reasonable  to  be  done  there  in  order 
to  encourage  selected  candidates  to  share  the  benefits  of  a 
University  education.  It  will  be  comforting  to  Cambridge 
men  generally,  and  perhaps  to  selected  candidates  also, 
to  learn  that  the  Syndicate,  which  has  now  published  its 
Report,  can  hardly  think  of  a  single  thing  which  Cambridge 
might  offer  and  does  not  offer.  The  only  suggestions  it 
can  make  are  that,  if  the  Government  comes  forward  in 
some  undefined  way,  the  University  might  establish 
a  readership  in  Telegu  and  a  readership  in  Indian 
Law.  Something  too  is  proposed  to  meet  the  rare 
cases  in  which  a  selected  candidate  might  be  of 
standing  sufficient  to  take  his  degree  before  he  left 
for  India.  It  is  hard  work  for  a  young  man  to  add 
the  reading  required  by  the  University  to  the  reading 
which  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  impose  on 
him,  and  the  Syndicate,  in  tenderness  for  persons  placed 
under  this  difficulty,  has  suggested  that  they  might  be 
allowed  to  have  an  alternative  paper  in  the  History  exami¬ 
nation — special  questions,  that  is,  might  be  set  to  them 
which  would  fall  within  their  own  peculiar  region  of  study. 
Further  than  this  the  Syndicate  sees  no  reason  for  going. 
If  a  young  man  who  has  been  selected  for  an  Indian 
appointment  can  afford  to  come  to  Cambridge,  and  likes  to 
go  there,  he  will  not  have  much  to  complain  of.  He  will 
find  most  of  the  subjects  he  is  studying  taught  there.  As 
to  the  others,  there  are  some  as  to  which  the  Syndicate 
judiciously  remarks  that  the  selected  candidates  can  get 
them  up  perfectly  well  by  themselves.  Others  the  Uni¬ 
versity  might  undertake  to  teach  if  the  Government 
would  make  it  worth  its  while.  All  this  is  extremely 
sensible,  but  it  must  be  owned  that  it  is  rather 
damping  to  those  who  imagined  that  the  Universities 
would,  if  they  were  put  to  it,  easily  contrive  some  scheme 
by  which  it  would  bo  found  that  selected  candidates  might 
carry  on  with  comfort  and  profit  the  special  studies  which, 
in  preparation  for  their  Indian  life,  they  are  bound  to 
follow.  It  may  be  guessed  that  the  members  of  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  Syndicate  do  not  very  much  care  whether  selected 
candidates  come  to  Cambridge  or  not.  To  have  a 
sprinkling  of  young  men  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  usual 
studies  of  the  place,  who  have  peculiar  interests  of  their 
own,  and  whose  career  lies  apart  from  the  career  of  most  of 
their  contemporaries,  does  not  seem  to  them  an  object  to  gain 
which  the  University  need  put  itself  much  out  of  its  way. 
It  will  be  enough  that,  if  young  men  in  this  position  like 
to  come  to  Cambridge,  they  shall  fiud  at  their  command  a 
fair  amount  of  the  sort  of  instruction  they  need. 

It  is  very  natural  that  many  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  should  think  that 
to  induce  or  compel  selected  candidates  to  pass  their  time  of 
preparation  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  to  give  them 
exactly  what  is  best  for  them  and  for  the  country  they  are 
about  to  govern.  They  are  selected  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  ;  they  have  not  only  not  been  trained  together, 
but  the  training  they  have  received  has  been  of  very  diffe¬ 
rent  patterns.  Many  of  them  come  from  modest  homes, 
and  have  not  had  the  social  advantages  which  go  so  far  to 
determine  the  character  as  well  as  the  manners  and  stand¬ 
ing  of  youug  men  in  England.  The  very  thing  they  want 
seems  to  be  to  be  brought  together,  and  yet  to  be  brought 
into  contact  with  the  general  life  of  an  English  University, 
to  have  a  home  offered  them  where  they  can  still  enjoy 
amusements  of  many  kinds  without  needless  restrictions, 
and  where  they  may  imbibe  the  happy  influences 
of  seats  of  religion  and  learning.  But  the  prac¬ 
tical  difficulties  that  stand  in  the  way  of  what  seems 
so  desirable  being  carried  out  are  very  considerable.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  the  Secretary  of  State  can  make  resi¬ 
dence  at  one  of  the  Universities  compulsory.  He  would  be 
met  with  the  religious  objections  that  are  so  freely  urged 
when  any  institution  attached  to  one  form  of  religion  seems 
to  be  specially  favoured ;  and  he  would  be  met  by  local 
objections,  and  the  claims  of  other  Universities  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  likely  to  offer  what  was  wanted  as  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  If  residence  in  a  University  was  all  that  was 
wanted,  Durham  and  Aberdeen  would  demand  why  they 
would  not  do  ;  and,  to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  writers  of 
fiction,  the  answer  is  one  of  those  things  which  it  is  easier  to 
feel  than  to  express.  To  compel  the  selected  candidates  to 
reside  at  a  University  would  also  greatly  increase  the  ex¬ 
penses  they  now  have  to  incur,  and  there  would  be  much 
grumbling  over  this,  unless,  as  the  Cambridge  Syndicate 
says,  the  Government  came  forward  and  paid  the  eandi- 
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dates  for  going  to  a  University.  If,  again,  the  candidates 
were  scattered  through  different  colleges,  they  would  not 
get  any  better  knowledge  of  each  other,  they  would  all 
pursue  their  separate  paths,  and  would  have  none  of  that 
esprit  da  corps  which  is  often  said  to  be  one  of  the  main 
things  which  strangers  bound  together  merely  by  com¬ 
mon  success  in  an  examination  necessarily  lack.  Many  of 
these  objections  might  no  doubt  be  removed  by  a  new 
college  and  a  single  college  being  instituted  at  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  where  all  the  selected  candidates 
might  be  gathered  together.  If  the  Secretary  of  State  chose 
fo  spend  money  enough,  he  might  give  the  selected  candi¬ 
dates  the  education  they  want,  and  bear  as  much  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  as  he  thought  proper.  As  either  Oxford  or  Cam¬ 
bridge  would  have  to  give  way  to  the  other,  the  local  jealou¬ 
sies  of  other  Universities  might  be  allayed.  The  formation 
of  an  esprit  de  corps  would  be  possible,  and  nothing  need 
interrupt  the  special  studies  thought  most  suitable  for  an 
Indian  life.  But  the  expense  would  be  very  great,  and  the 
religious  objections  to  putting  an  Imperial  institution 
under  the  wing  of  the  English  Church  would  be  freely 
urged.  A  University  town  cannot  offer  sufficient 
opportunities  of  seeing  the  system  of  English  law  in  prac¬ 
tical  operation,  and  the  very  fact  that  all  the  selected  can¬ 
didates  lived  together  would  exclude  them  from  many  of 
the  best  influences  of  a  University  life.  The  gain  would  be 
so  problematical,  the  arguments  against  the  scheme  would 
be  so  many  and  so  strong,  that  the  most  courageous  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  might  well  hesitate  to  ask  the  approval  of 
Parliament. 

So  long  as  the  selected  candidates  are  under  the  existing 
system,  have  to  prepare  the  subjects  in  which  they  are 
now  periodically  examined,  and  are  aided  by  the  moderate 
grant  which  now  helps  them  during  their  preparation, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  do  not  lose  more  than 
they  gain  by  going  to  a  University.  They  are  very  hard 
worked,  and  they  are  going  to  India.  To  add  to  their 
work  by  thinking  of  University  examinations  is  to  put 
an  extra  burden  on  their  shoulders  which  it  is  un¬ 
wise  to  bear.  To  do  well  what  they  are  told  to 
do,  and  to  keep  their  health,  ought  to  be  their 
first  objects,  and  a  young  man  cannot  do  more  than  the 
Civil  Service  Commissioners  exact  of  him  without  danger 
to  health.  To  go  out  fagged  to  death  is  a  very  bad  pre¬ 
paration  for  a  tropical  climate.  The  scheme  invented  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  for  the  preparation  of  the 
selected  candidates  is  a  model  of  good  sense.  They  are 
required  to  learn  the  things  most  likely  to  be  useful  to 
them,  and  they  have  their  minds  constantly  directed  to  the 
country  where  they  are  going  to  serve,  and  which,  even 
while  they  are  here,  contributes  to  their  support.  One 
of  the  very  best  parts  of  the  present  system  is  the  obli¬ 
gation  to  attend  personally  in  English  courts  of  every 
grade.  A  few  days  in  a  court  teaches  a  student  who 
knows  his  text-boobs  more  than  a  hundred  lectures 
can  do ;  and  if  one  advantage  is  to  be  set  against 
another,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  India, 
which  finds  the  money  for  these  young  men  and  is  going 
to  be  ruled  by  them,  gains  more  by  their  seeing  how 
justice  is  administered  in  England,  and  catching  the  spirit 
in  which  English  trials  are  conducted,  than  it  is  at  all 
likely  to  gain  by  their  being  thrown  together  at  a  Univer¬ 
sity.  London  alone  can  offer  what  is  wanted  in  this 
respect.  There  the  selected  candidates  can  see  English 
law  at  its  best,  worked  by  the  ablest  men,  exhibited  in  all 
its  varied  forms,  and  in  constant  operation.  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  Syndicate  remarks  that  it  is  not  aware  that  any 
college  prevents  undergraduates  who  have  obtained  Indian 
appointments  from  going  up  to  London  to  attend  the  law 
courts.  But  although  some  few  selected  candidates  may 
like  the  arrangement,  and  may  not  mind  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  passing  their  time  between  London  and  a  Uni¬ 
versity  town,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  plan  will  be  generally 
adopted  which  involves  living  in  one  place  and  doing  the 
most  important  part  of  one’s  work  in  another.  There  is 
perhaps  more  sound  sense  in  the  Report  of  the  Cambridge 
Syndicate  than  those  whom  it  will  disappoint  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  allow.  To  say  that  Cambridge  does  not  much  want 
the  selected  candidates,  and  cannot  see  why  they  should 
want  Cambridge,  but  that  if  they  like  to  come  they  will  find 
instruction  in  many  of  their  subjects  ready  for  them,  and 
that  they  shall  have  Telegu  and  Indian  Law  thrown  in  if 
the  Government  likes  to  pay  for  them,  is  not  a  very  en- 
in-ing  or  rose-coloured  way  of  putting  things,  but  it  has 


the  merit  of  suggesting  thoughts  as  to  what  is  really  best 
and  possible  for  the  selected  candidates  which  are  not  un. 
deserving  of  attentive  consideration. 


OFFICIAL  CANDIDATES. 

rjnHE  thoughts  of  the  Republican  party  in  France  are 
-L  chiefly  taken  up  with  speculations  as  to  the  action  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  during  the  coming  elections. 
They  are  occupied  to  some  extent,  no  doubt,  with  the  date 
of  the  dissolution  and  with  the  composition  of  the  list  of 
Life  Senators.  But  these  are  but  preparations  for  the 
great  event  which  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  long  uncertainty 
under  what  kind  of  Government  the  majority  of  the  French 
people  desire  to  live.  For  three  years  the  appeal  to  the 
country  has  been  challenged  by  the  party  in  opposition  and 
declined  by  the  party  in  power,  and  the  long  delay  has 
naturally  made  the  former  more  anxious  that,  now  that  the 
appeal  can  be  no  longer  delayed,  it  shall  be  frankly  and 
fairly  made.  They  have  some  reason  to  doubt  whether  this 
desire  will  be  gratified.  Ever  since  the  Dube  of  Broglie 
took  office,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  been  alive  to 
the  fact  that  the  conduct  of  the  elections  might  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  functions  which  had  devolved  on  him,  and 
there  has  all  along  been  much  to  excite  suspicion  in 
the  preparations  which  the  Duke  and  his  successors 
have  made  to  meet  the  possible  emergency.  The  Duke 
of  Broglie  set  himself  to  construct  an  Administration 
which  should  be  a  trustworthy  representative  of  his 
policy  throughout  the  country.  The  dearth  of  official 
experience  among  the  Royalists  prevented  him  from 
restricting  the  appointments  to  men  of  his  own  views,  but 
he  took  care  that,  if  he  and  his  subordinates  were  not 
agreed  upon  the  positive  side  of  politics,  they  should  at  all 
events  be  agreed  upon  the  negative  side.  If  common  loves 
were  not  to  be  had,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  finding  com¬ 
mon  aversions.  A  system  which  made  hatred  of  the 
Republic  the  one  indispensable  condition  of  obtaining  em¬ 
ployment  under  Government  had  the  advantage  of  securing 
a  large  amount  of  praclical  ability  which  had  been  lying 
unused  since  1870.  There  were  Bonapartists  in  abundance 
wanting  places,  and  they  did  not  find  it  hard  to  satisfy  the 
Duke  of  Broglie  that  for  the  present  his  and  their  objects  were 
sufficiently  alike  to  be  safely  pursued  in  common.  When 
the  Constitution  of  February  came  into  being,  the  Repub¬ 
licans  argued  that  M.  Buffet  ought  at  once  to  dismiss  the 
Bonapartist  Prefects  and  sub-Prefects  whom  he  had 
inherited  from  the  Duke  of  Broglie.  As  we  pointed  out 
at  the  time,  there  were  good  reasons  for  not  taking  this 
decisive  course  until  the  officials  in  question  had  had  a 
fair  trial.  To  many  of  them  the  greatest  virtue  of  the 
Empire  was  that  it  had  given  them  position  and  income. 
A  Republic  which,  instead  of  depriving  them  of  these 
advantages,  promised  to  confirm  them  in  the  possession  of 
them,  might  in  the  end  establish  an  equal  claim  on  their 
affections.  Unfortunately,  M.  Buffet  was  not  content 
with  maintaining  that  their  antecedents  ought  to  be  no  bar 
to  their  employment.  He  took  their  part  not  merely  when 
they  were  charged  with  being  Bonapartists,  but  when  they 
were  charged,  and  charged  truly,  with  importing  Bona¬ 
partist  traditions  into  the  service  of  the  Republic.  This  is 
the  mistake  which  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to 
lose  him  the  confidence  even  of  moderate  Republicans. 
He  ought  at  least  to  have  taught  his  Bonapartist  sub¬ 
ordinates  that  he  was  their  master,  and  that,  narrow  as  his 
conception  of  the  Republic  might  be,  he  meant  to  impose 
it  on  all  the  servants  of  the  Government.  Instead  of  this 
he  has  allowed  a  belief  to  grow  up  that,  in  consideration  of 
his  subordinates  being  ready  to  oppose  the  Left  at  the 
elections,  he  will  not  inquire  whether  they  are  opposing  it 
in  the  interest  of  the  Republic  that  now  is,  or  of  the  Empire 
that  may  one  day  be.  It  is  this  that  has  so  quickened  the 
fears  of  the  Republicans  with  regard  to  official  candidatures. 
Perhaps  no  Frenchman  quite  believes  that  an  election  could 
ordinarily  be  conducted  without  the  Government  allowing 
it  to  be  known  which  of  the  candidates  it  wishes  to 
win.  If  the  Republicans  could  trust  M.  Buffet  to  fight 
honestly  for  the  Republic  as  established  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  February,  they  might  even  be  willing  to  condone 
thug  much  of  interference.  But  if  the  official  staff 
are  to  use  their  powers  not  so  much  in  behalf  of  the 
Republic  of  which  M.  Buffet  is  professedly  the  Minister, 
as  of  the  Empire  to  which  the  Republic  has  succeeded, 
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the  Republicans  feel  that  the  worst  characteristic  of  the 
Assembly  may  be  reproduced  in  the  new  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  and  that  the  nominal  defenders  of  the  Republican 
Constitution  may  in  secret  be  among  those  who  wish  it 
most  ill. 

This  was  probably  the  fear  that  prompted  M.  Game  Etta’s 
speech  in  the  course  of  the  debates  on  the  third  reading 
of  the  Electoral  Law.  In  form  he  was  making  a  last  effort 
on  behalf  of  the  scrutin  de  liste ;  in  fact  he  was  making  an 
appeal  to  M.  Buffet  to  declare  that  there  should  be  no 
official  candidatures.  Ho  quoted  a  speech  which  M. 
Buffet  himself  had  made  on  the  subject  in  April  1869,  in 
which  he  compared  a  Government  which  tried  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  elections  to  a  man  who  put  a  screen  between 
himself  and  the  barometer,  that  he  might  not  see 
the  changes  which  indicated  stormy  weather.  M. 
Buffet’s  answer  was  singularly  injudicious.  He 
took  no  notice  of  M.  Gambetta’s  speech,  and  neither 
repeated  nor  explained  away  his  own  words  which  had  been 
quoted  against  him.  He  began,  no  doubt,  with  a  rather 
clever  sneer  at  M.  Gambetta’s  denunciation  of  Imperialist 
candidates  in  1871,  but  the  rest  of  his  speech  was,  with 
one  exception,  a  mere  repetition  of  the  arguments  against 
the  scrutin  de  liste.  The  exception,  however,  was  a  re¬ 
markable  one.  An  advocate  has  been  known  to  discredit 
his  own  witness,  but  M.  Buffet  is  the  first  Minister,  per¬ 
haps,  who  has  tried  to  prove  that  the  majority  which  raised 
him  to  power  is  destitute  of  any  element  of  coherence.  M. 
Gambetta  had  argued  that  the  scrutin  de  liste  enables  the 
electors  to  declare  what  policy  they  wish  then-  representa¬ 
tives  to  support,  whereas  the  scrutin  d’ arrondissement  merely 
enables  them  to  declare  who  shall  be  their  representatives, 
and,  further,  that  it  gives  occasion  for  compromise  and  con¬ 
ciliation  between  the  supporters  of  different  shades  of  the 
same  opinions.  What  reason  is  there  to  suppose,  asked 
M.  Buffet,  that  the  groups  who  made  up  the  majority  of 
the 25th  of  February  have  any  common  opinions;  according 
to  some,  tbeConstitntion  then  adopted  is  detestable,  according 
to  others,  it  is  endurable  until  the  day  comes  when  it  can  be 
revised.  According  to  some,  it  is  a  step  towards  a  Repub¬ 
lic  ;  according  to  others,  its  sole  value  is  in  the  guarantees 
that  it  provides  against  Republican  excesses.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  have  opposed  the  scrutin  de  liste  because  it  will  not  give 
them  the  majority  they  need,  and  they  “  appeal  to  the 
“  union  of  Conservative  strength  to  defend  the  institutions 
“  and  principles  attacked  by  the  Radical  programme.” 

This  is  the  most  reactionary  declaration  that  M.  Buffet 
has  yet  made.  It  is  just  such  a  union  of  Conservative 
strength  as  he  here  talks  of  that  has  for  the  last  two  years 
prevented  the  establishment  of  any  definitive  Government 
in  France.  One  Minister  after  another  has  pledged  himself 
to  maintain  institutions  and  principles  to  which  he  was 
afraid  to  give  a  name.  Those  who  thought  that  in  these 
institutions  they  could  recognize  the  essentials  of  a 
Republic  might  accept  them  in  that  belief,  but  the 
Government  has  taken  care  that  they  shall  not  be  able  to 
quote  any  Ministerial  declaration  in  proof  of  their  theory. 
The  natural  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  has 
been  seen  in  the  powerlessness  of  the  Assembly 
to  work  the  Republic  that  it  has  created.  The 
majority  of  the  25th  of  February  has  done  nothing,  be¬ 
cause  directly  it  approached  the  region  of  administration, 
as  distinguished  from  Constitution-making,  it  found  that 
its  component  parts  were  all  pulling  different  ways.  M. 
Buffet’s  description  of  this  majority  would  have  been  per¬ 
fectly  in  place  if  it  had  come  as  part  of  an  argument  de¬ 
precating  the  reproduction  of  a  similar  majority  in  the 
new  Legislature.  But,  instead  of  deprecating  this,  M. 
Buffet  asks  the  country  to  send  him  up  just  such  another 
Chamber  as  that  from  which  he  is  now  reluctantly  parting. 
He  adjures  the  electors  not  to  trouble  their  heads  about 
the  Republic  ;  but  to  band  together  in  defence  of  “  the  in- 
“  stitutions  and  principles  attacked  by  the  Radical  pro- 
“  gramme.”  What  these  institutions  and  principles  are 
he  takes  care  not  to  say.  His  only  aim  seems  to  be 
to  collect  around  him  the  largest  possible  number  of 
factions  who  dislike  the  Left  and  everything  that  the  Left 
likes.  The  fear  of  the  Republican  party  is  that  the  candi¬ 
date  of  any  one  of  these  factions  will  be  accepted  if  he 
plays  his  cards  properly  as  the  candidate  who  supports, 
not  the  Constitution  of  the  25th  of  February,  but  the  Go¬ 
vernment  which  that  Constitution  has  raised  to  power. 
There  was  nothing  in  M.  Buffet’s  speech  to  disappoint 
this  expectation.  He  disclaimed,  indeed,  the  ability  to  say 
what  candidates  would  be  elected,  but  even  under  the 


Empire  the  Government  never  aspired  to  predict  the  future. 
It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  he  had  dis¬ 
claimed  the  intention  of  using  official  machinery  to 
secure  the  return  of  the  candidates  whom  he  wishes  to  be 
elected. 


THE  NAVY. 

HE  comedy,  or,  as  some  would  perhaps  call  it,  tragedy, 
of  errors  at  the  Admiralty  is  still  played  with  unflag¬ 
ging  spirit  and  a  happy  variety  of  incident.  Every  few 
days  brings  its  providential  disaster.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  nothing  more  has  happened  to  that  sportive  vessel, 
the  Iron  Duke,  since  her  triumphant  return  to  harbour, 
where  she  may  be  supposed  to  be  for  the  present  reposing 
on  her  laurels ;  that  only  one  other  ironclad  has  come  to 
grief  during  the  week ;  and  that  the  news  of  the  Serapis , 
on  which  the  Admiralty  is  supposed  to  have  concentrated 
all  its  mind,  having  again  gone  wrong,  is  only  another 
chapter  of  an-  old  story.  Still  it  must,  in  justice,  be 
admitted  that,  the  Admiralty  has,  under  the  circum¬ 
stances,  made  the  most  of  its  opportunities.  When  the  Iron 
Duke  had  its  third  accident  the  other  day,  the  Admiralty 
made  haste  to  publish  an  official  statement,  intended 
to  allay  public  alarm.  It  was  admitted  that  for  a  time 
water  had  been  pouring  into  the  ship,  and  that  nobody 
on  board  had  any  idea  how  the  water  was  getting 
in ;  but  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  came  forward 
to  give  their  word  of  honour  that  there  had  been, 
and  could  be,  “  no  possible  danger.”  The  philosophy 
of  the  department  is  strikingly  conveyed  in  this  ex¬ 
pressive  phrase.  It  shows  that  there  is  “  no  possible 
“  danger  ”  which  can  dismay  it,  and  impossible  dangers  of 
course  never  happen.  The  naval  authorities  are  possessed 
by  a  pious  faith  in  the  supervision  of  the  cherub  who  sits 
up  aloft  to  take  care  of  the  life  of  poor  Jack  ;  and  as  long 
as  nobody  is  drowned,  the  loss  of  a  ship  is  a  small  matter. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  recent  disasters  would  almost  seem  to 
suggest  that  the  equanimity  of  the  Board  is  not  very 
seriously  disturbed  even  by  loss  of  life.  It  is  highly  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  logical  acumen  which  pervades  our  naval 
administration  that  the  Admiralty,  after  having  publicly 
committed  itself  to  a  foregone  conclusion,  should  insti¬ 
tute  an  inquiry  in  order  to  ascertain  the  facts.  An 
ordinary  person  would  have  had  an  inquiry  first,  and 
reserved  judgment  till  afterwards;  but  nobody  can  say 
that  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  is  an  ordinary  person.  The 
points,  however,  to  which  the  investigation  is  directed 
have  somehow  got  out,  and  are  said  to  be  as  follows : — - 
Why  the  distress-signal  was  hoisted  by  Captain  Oldfield 
without  a  consultation  with  the  chief  engineer ;  what 
“  the  supposed  danger  ”  was — for  the  Admiralty  adheres 
to  its  innate  conviction  that  the  danger  was  purely 
imaginary  ;  in  what  condition  the  ship  was  handed  over  by 
the  dockyard  authorities  at  Keyham ;  in  what  condition 
the  ship  was  left  by  her  late  chief  engineer ;  and  who  was  to 
blame  at  Keyham  for  the  improper  fitting  of  the  levers  of 
the  sluice-valves.  It  must  be  presumed  that  inquiry  will  also 
be  made  as  to  how  it  happened  that,  when  the  levers  were 
wrongly  marked,  nobody  discovered  so  vital  an  error  till 
the  sea  was  pouring  into  the  ship.  Then  no  doubt  it  was 
patent  that  something  was  the  matter,  but  no  one  could  sav 
what  it  was,  and  the  only  idea  of  the  Captain  seems  to 
have  been  to  get  boats  from  the  shore  to  save  himself  and 
his  crew  as  quickly  as  possible.  It  has  already  been  ex¬ 
plained  that  in  dock  the  handles  of  the  sluice-valves, 
which,  when  opened,  admit  sea-water,  were  wrongly 
marked.  This  means,  we  believe,  that,  while  the  label 
intimated  “  Shut,”  the  valve  was  really  wide  open  to  the 
sea ;  and  yet  not  one  of  all  the  people  who  had  had  to  do 
with  the  ship  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  the  label.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  what 
danger  is  not  possible  to  a  fleet  in  which  officials  afloat 
and  ashore  combine  in  such  a  conspiracy  of  gross  neglect. 

During  the  present  week  another  ironclad  has  signalized 
herself  in  a  way  which  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  will  no  doubt  think 
sufficiently  covered  by  his  statement  that  “  one  or  two 
“  blunders  ”  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  always  be  ex¬ 
pected  ;  and  in  this  case  this  expectation  is  perhaps  more 
reasonable  than  might  be  supposed.  On  the  18th  of  August 
last  the  Royal  yacht  Alberta  ran  down  the  yacht  Mistletoe, 
apparently  in  violation  of  the  following  rules  of  the  road 
at  sea,  as  laid  down  by  Act  of  Parliament : — 

“Art.  15.  If  two  ships,  one  of  which  is  a  sailing  ship 
“  and  the  other  a  steam  ship,  are  proceeding  in  such  direc- 
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“  fcions  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  the  steam  ship  shall 
“  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  sailing  ship. 

“  Art.  1 6.  Every  steam  ship  when  approaching  another 
“  ship  so  as  to  involve  risk  of  collision,  shall  slacken  her 
“  speed,  or,  if  necessary,  stop  and  reverse;  and  every  steam 
“"ship  shall,  when  in  a  fog,  go  at  a  moderate  speed. 

“  Art.  17.  Every  vessel  overtaking  any  other  vessel  shall 
“  keep  out  of  the  way  of  the  said  last-mentioned  vessel.” 

The  Admiralty,  after  a  confidential  inquiry  into  this 
disaster,  has  arranged,  or  attempted  to  arrange,  to  pay 
various  claims  of  compensation  which  have  arisen  from  it, 
but  has  otherwise  completely  and  persistently  ignored  it. 
The  two  chief  officers  of  the  Royal  yacht  have  not  been 
placed  upon  trial ;  and  indeed  they  have  even  been  exempted 
as  a  mark  of  favour  from  the  ordinary  regulations  of  the 
service  as  to  the  duration  of  staff  appointments,  and  still 
retain  their  commands.  Moreover,  no  intimation  has  been 
given  by  the  Admiralty  as  to  whether  the  rule  of  the  road 
at  sea  is  suspended  in  the  case  of  Queen’s  ships ;  but  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  it  approves  that  theory, 
though  it  has  never  received  legal  sanction.  And  now 
there  has  been  another  and  very  similar  collision  between  the 
Monarch  and  the  Norwegian  ship  Malden.  This  has  not  yet 
been  the  subject  of  an  open  inquiry,  and  it  is  possible  that 
the  accounts  which  have  appealed  may  in  some  respects 
convey  an  inaccurate  impression  of  what  occurred.  We 
may,  however,  take  those  given  by  the  Standard  as  not 
likely  to  be  wilfully  unfavourable  to  the  Admiralty.  It 
appears  from  these  statements  that  on  Saturday  afternoon 
last  the  Monarch  and  the  Minotaur  left  Spithead  together, 
and  about  three  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  they  had 
all  plain  sail  set  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  a  fresh 
breeze  from  the  eastward,  the  Monarch  being  about  four 
cables  astern  of  the  Minotaur ,  and  both  going  at  about 
twelve  knots  an  hour  under  sail  and  steam.  At  the  hour 
named,  the  look-out  man  on  the  Monarch  reported  to 
Lieutenant  Oldfield  — an  unfortunate  family  name,  it 
would  seem — the  officer  of  the  watch,  that  a  large 
vessel  was  right  aboard  ;  and  then  the  report  adds : — 
“  She  ” — that  is,  the  Malden — “could  be  distinctly  seen, 
“  her  lightsburning  brightly  ;  she  was  working  on  the  wind, 
“  whilst  the  Monarch  was  going  free.  The  officer  of  the 
“  watch  should  have  sheered  the  ship  out  of  line  to  give  the 
“  stranger  room  to  pass,  as  the  latter  was  on  her  proper 
“  course.  For  some  yet  unexplained  reason,  Lieutenant 
“  Oldfield  kept  the  Monarch  on  her  course.  He  might  have 
“  thought  the  ship  would  clear,  or  have  depended  on  the 
“  merchantman  going  off  a  point  or  two.  The  Malden,  how- 
“  ever,  kept  straight  on  her  course,  as  was  her  duty,  and  at 
“  ten  minutes  past  three  struck  the  Monarch."  The  latter 
was  then  put  hard  a-port,  and  a  second  collision  imme¬ 
diately  followed.  We  need  not  go  into  the  details  of  damage 
to  both  ships,  or  into  the  question  whether  the  Monarch  was 
backward  in  going  to  the  assistance  of  the  Norwegian.  All 
that  we  wish  to  point  out  is  that,  if  this  account  is 
correct,  the  Monarch  clearly  broke  the  rules  which  we  have 
quoted  above,  and  is  entitled  to  quote  the  precedent  of  the 
Alberta  in  excuse.  According  to  a  report  attributed  to 
Lieutenant  Oldfield,  the  Monarch  was  going  at  only 
eight  and  a  half  knots  an  hour — but  nowadays  officers  of 
ironclads  are,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Admiralty,  not 
particular  to  a  knot  or  two — and  “  the  strange  vessel,  being 
“  within  two  hundred  yards,  struck  the  Monarch  on  the 
“  port  quarter  before  there  was  time  to  sheer  her  away.” 
The  question  is,  however,  which  vessel  ought  to  have  got 
out  of  the  way  in  time. 

It  will  no  doubt  again  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Hr.  Ward  Hunt  himself  to  do  the  work  of  every  officer  in 
ihe  navy,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  made  responsible  for 
another  person’s  rashness  or  incapacity.  But  here  again 
we  have  to  ask  whether  Mr.  Ward  Hunt’s  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  navy  does  not  encourage  officers  to  be  careless 
and  reckless.  When  a  fatal  accident  occurs  he  takes  no 
notice  of  it ;  when  another  accident,  not  attended  by  fatal 
consequences,  occurs  he  pooh-poohs  it  as  “  one  or  two 
“  blunders,”  and  congratulates  himself  that  only  a  ship  has 
been  lost.  Moreover,  it  should  be  observed  that,  while  the 
officers  of  the  Vanyuard  were  no  doubt  justly  punished  for 
breaking  down  in  their  signals,  and  for  the  general  want  of 
resource,  promptitude,  and  decision  which  they  displayed,  the 
oil irt  which  they  made  to  avoid  collision  with  the  sailing- 
si’)  on  their  bows  was  passed  over.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  they  had  gone  on,  they  would  have  do¬ 
st;.  ycd  the  other  ship  ;  and  though  they  certainly  ought 


not  to  have  failed  to  give  a  signal  to  the  Iron  Duke,  this 
fault  was  matched  both  by  the  Iron  Duke  and  by  the  flag¬ 
ship,  and  the  immunity  accorded  to  the  Rear-Admiral  and 
Captain  Hickley  contrasts  significantly  with  the  severity 
of  the  sentence  on  Captain  Dawkins.  As  the  evidence 
stands,  the  Rear-Admiral  confessed  his  utter  ignorance 
of  any  signal  by  which  he  could  order  a  reduction  of 
speed  ;  and  it  is  also  admitted  that  the  flag-ship  made 
a  mistake  as  to  the  ordinary  signal  indicating  her  position 
when  the  fog  came  on,  inasmuch  as,  instead  of  a  large  gun, 
for  which  no  ammunition  was  at  hand,  a  small  gun  was 
fired  which  could  scarcely  be  heard.  The  whistle  of  the 
Iron  Duke  was  also  out  of  order  and  silent,  and  Captain 
Hickley  had  no  idea  of  the  speed  at  which  his  ship  was 
going,  and  dispensed  with  reports  from  the  engine-room. 
That  these  grave  errors  have  been  ignored  or  condoned  by 
the  Admiralty  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  sort  of  teaching 
which  it  is  impressing  on  the  service.  Captain  Dawkins, 
who  at  least  spared  the  foreign  ship,  is  disgraced,  while 
Captain  Hickley  is  justified  in  his  negligence;  Rear- 
Admiral  Tarleton  remains  in  command  of  the  Reserve 
Squadron,  and  is  held  up  as  an  honourable  example  of 
seamanlike  duty,  certified  by  the  Board  ;  and  the  Prince  of 
Leiningen  and  Captain  Welsh  are  also  rewarded  for  their 
eccentric  navigation. 

At  the  present  time  the  condition  of  the  navy,  at  all 
times  of  vital  consequence,  is  especially  important.  In 
other  branches  of  administration  the  Government  has  dis¬ 
played  a  degree  of  courage  and  decision  which  is  admitted 
even  by  their  political  opponents ;  but  it  is  evident  that  a 
strong  policy  cannot  be  safely  followed  up  with  a  navy  in 
disorder.  It  is  due  to  the  Ministry  itself,  no  less  than  to 
the  country,  that  this  deplorable  and  dangerous  state  of 
things  should  be  immediately  remedied,  and  the  remedy  is 
sufficiently  obvious. 


M.  SCHNEIDER. 

r  jPHE  death  of  M.  Schneider  naturally  calls  attention  to 
Jl  the  career  of  a  man  who  once  occupied  a  prominent 
political  position,  and  who  obtained  in  another  field  a  far 
greater  success  than  in  that  of  politics.  M.  Schneider 
was  the  greatest  of  French  manufacturers,  and  he  was 
this  because  he  had  that  quality  in  which  Frenchmen  are 
so  often  deficient,  the  love  of  enterprise.  He  was  a  bold 
man,  eager  to  seize  on  what  was  new,  contemplating  and 
devising  everything  on  a  large  scale.  The  works  of 
Creusot  have  a  European  fame,  and  M.  Schneider  not  only 
worked  them  but  made  them.  Originally  they  had  been 
set  up  by  Napoleon,  who  wished  to  produce  arms  and 
tools,  like  everything  else,  for  himself,  had  no  fear  of  the 
magnitude  of  anything,  and  was  lavish  of  the  fruits  of 
conquest  when  expenditure  gratified  a  whim  or  promised 
any  special  advantage.  Under  the  Restoration  the 
glories  of  Creusot  factory  faded  away.  Without  patronage, 
funds,  or  competent  management,  it  produced  less 
and  less,  until,  in  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe,  it  was 
sold  for  a  small  sum  as  a  bad  bargain  to  M.  Schneider 
and  his  brother.  He  superintended  the  commercial 
management  of  the  affair,  and  his  brother,  whose  know¬ 
ledge  of  mechanical  theory  was  very  considerable,  super¬ 
intended  the  scientific  part  of  the  undertaking.  In  1845 
the  brother  died,  and  M.  Schneider  worked  on  alone. 
Like  all  men  who  are  very  successful  in  business,  he  was 
a  keen  judge  of  men.  He  knew  whom  to  employ,  and, 
although,  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  willingto  adopt  and 
pay  for  inventions, inventors  besieged  him  in  flocks,  he  is  said 
very  rarely  to  have  made  a  mistake,  and  to  have  judged 
with  unfailing  tact  between  those  who  had  invented  some¬ 
thing  practically  useful  and  those  who  had  not.  A  French 
eulogist  states — we  do  not  know  with  what  truth — that  he 
set  up  a  steam  hammer  two  years  before  there  was  one  in 
England.  But  at  any  rate  he  worked,  he  schemed,  he 
invented  or  adopted  inventions,  and  he  throve,  until  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  employing  12,000  workmen  in  his 
vast  establishment.  The  dream  of  his  life  was  to  rival,  and, 
if  possible,  to  beat,  English  producers.  He  argued  that 
France  offered  materials  dearer  perhaps  than  those  of 
England,  but,  as  he  thought,  better  ;  and  could  supply  a  set 
of  workmen  with  more  native  intelligence  than  the 
English  mechanical  labourer.  All  that  was  wanted  was 
time,  resolution,  and  not  being  afraid  of  the  name  of 
England.  He  had  plenty  of  courage  and  self-reliance. 
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He  gradually  saw  his  men  becoming  more  expert,  he  found 
abundance  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  knowledge  at  his 
command.  A  French  Smiles  would  offer  him  as  the  model 
of  self-help,  and  he  proved  that  a  self-helping  Frenchman 
was  a  possibility.  At  last  he  had  the  special  reward  he 
longed  for.  The  crowning  triumph  of  his  life  Avas  ono 
day  achieved,  and  he  received  an  order  for  fourteen  loco¬ 
motives  from  England.  France  supplying  England  with 
engines  was  something  to  him  equally  wonderful  and 
glorious,  and  he  was  the  man  who  had  brought  this  great 
thing  about.  Had  he  died  that  day  he  would  have  died 
happy.  But  he  lived  to  see  the  fall  of  the  Empire,  the  break¬ 
down  of  French  administration,  and  the  seizure  by  the  con¬ 
queror  of  a  large  slice  of  his  native  Lorraine. 

His  general  ability  and  his  business  reputation  made  him 
at  one  time  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and  for 
several  years  President  of  the  Assembly  under  the  Second 
Empire.  As  a  President  he  was  efficient,  and  although  it 
was  not  very  glorious  or  very  difficult  to  preside  over  the 
tame  and  accordant  Assemblies  of  the  Empire,  yet  it  was 
something  that  he  got  through  his  duties  in  a  courteous 
and  business-like  way.  He  could  not  be  accused  of 
obsequiousness  to  his  master,  and  he  once  actually  resigned 
because  he  considered  that  the  bestowal  of  a  high  dignity 
in  the  Legion  of  Honour  on  M.  David,  a  conspicuous  re¬ 
actionary  Bonapartist,  implied  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  to  go  away  from  the  paths  of  comparative 
Liberalism  in  which  M.  Schneider  wished  to  see  him  move. 
The  Emperor  removed  his  apprehensions,  and  M.  Schneider 
retained  his  post ;  but  he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of 
showing  that  his  services  were  not  to  be  had  on  terms 
that  wounded  his  self-respect.  Imperialists  honourable 
enough  to  be  independent  were  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Emperor  from  their  rarity,  and  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  see  in  M.  Schneider  a  conspicuous  type  of  the  kind 
of  supporter  who  gave  the  Empire  its  real  strength.  M. 
Schneider  was  an  Imperialist  because  the  Empire  allowed 
Creusot  to  flourish.  The  Empire  to  him  meant  wealth, 
order,  internal  tranquillity.  These  were  the  things  that 
the  owner  of  Creusot  wanted,  and  he  was  on  the  side  of 
those  who  gave  him  what  he  was  looking  for.  There  is 
nothing  very  grand  in  such  a  way  of  looking  at  things. 
M.  Schneider  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a  high-minded, 
far-seeing  politician.  As  he  used  to  say  of  himself,  he  was 
not  really  a  politician  at  all.  He  was  merely  the  owner  of 
a  factory,  anxious  to  buy  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  best 
shop  he  could  find.  The  Emperor,  so  far  as  he  could  see, 
had  the  ware  he  wanted  for  sale,  and  so  he  went  to 
the  Emperor’s  shop.  But  he  went  there  as  an  in¬ 
dependent  customer,  and  would  not  eat  dirt  to  be  first 
served.  Such  men  are  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  political  parties.  They  are  most  useful  to  the  party 
they  support ;  but  they  will  support  any  party  that  gives 
them  what  they  want.  If  the  Orleanists  had  continued  to 
reign  and  to  govern,  M.  Schneider  would  have  been  a  faithful 
and  admiring  subject  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  grandson. 
If  he  were  beginning  life  now,  and  saw  the  Republic  con¬ 
solidated,  a  man  like  M.  Schneider  would  be  a  Republican, 
and  would  be  content  with  the  delight  of  fixing  his  own 
inexpressible  shade  of  Conservatism.  To  win  to  his  side 
persons  of  such  a  stamp  the  Prince  Imperial  has  to  show 
that  he  can  offer  the  unperturbed  order  and  the  constant 
tranquillity  which  no  one  else  can  offer.  The  predecessor  of 
M.  Schneider  in  the  Presidency  of  the  Assembly,  the  Duke 
of  Morny,  was  a  specimen  of  an  Imperialist  of  an  exactly 
opposite  type.  The  Duke  of  Morny  was  one  of  those  men 
who  win  success  for  the  unsuccessful.  M.  Schneider  was 
one  of  those  men  who  frankly  recognize  the  merits  of 
success  when  it  has  been  obtained.  The  Imperialist  party 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  pale  copies  of  the  Duke  of  Morny. 
The  day  when  new  copies  of  M.  Schneider  will  enlist  in 
its  service  appears  at  present  to  be  somewhat  distant. 

In  some  measure,  however,  the  closing  days  of  M. 
Schneider’s  life  are  those  which  do  him  most  honour.  He 
set  himself  to  draw  with  much  fortitude  and  patriotism  for 
himself  and  others  the  right  lesson  from  the  disasters  of 
the  German  war.  He  endeavoured  to  seek,  and  to  teach 
his  countrymen  to  seek,  their  revenge  in  harder  work, 
stricter  discipline,  and  better  management.  Shortly  before 
the  war  broke  out  he  had  suffered  from  the  most  serious 
strike  that  had  ever  been  known  in  France.  He  had 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  being  able  to  call  to  his 
aid  the  military  force  which  in  France  under  the  Second 
Empire  was  at  the  command  of  the  friends  of  order.  But 
fortunately  there  was  no  ill-will  between  him  and  bis  men 


to  be  overcome.  They  owned  that  he  was  a  good  master, 
kind,  thoughtful,  and  generous.  Their  only  objection  to 
him  was  that  he  was  not  a  Socialist,  but  preferred  making 
money  for  himself  to  making  it  for  other  people.  The  me¬ 
lancholy  experience  of  the  Commune  probably  did  some¬ 
thing  to  enlighten  those  in  his  employment, and  since  the  war 
French  workmen  out  of  Paris  have  thought  more  of  getting 
their  daily  bread  than  of  upsetting  the  foundations  of  society. 
The  state  of  things  at  Creusot  has  recently  been  perfectly 
satisfactory,  and  M.  Schneider’s  workmen  are  said  to  have 
shown  on  the  occasion  of  his  death  a  lively  sense  of  the 
greatness  of  their  loss.  Creusot  has  flourished  lately  as  it 
used  to  flourish  in  its  best  days.  But  it  was  not  enough 
for  M.  Schneider  that  Creusot  should  flourish.  He  wished 
in  some  special  way  to  be  of  service  to  his  country.  He 
had  noticed  how  France  in  the  hour  of  trial  bad  collapsed, 
as  in  everything  else,  so  very  conspicuously  in  the  supply 
of  arms.  He  thought  that  it  would  be  useful  to  show 
what  private  enterprise  could  do  to  remedy  the  evil  and  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  it.  He  wished  that  there  should 
be  at  least  one  private  establishment  in  France  from  which 
the  Government  could  get  a  supply  of  arms  of  good  quality, 
of  the  most  approved  pattern,  and  perfected  by  the  stimu¬ 
lation  of  French  inventiveness.  As  it  happened  to  be 
arms  that  M.  Schneider  undertook  to  supply,  it  might  be 
said  that  his  patriotism  took  the  mistaken  form  of  foster¬ 
ing  and  facilitating  the  desire  for  a  war  of  revenge.  But 
to  say  this  is  to  do  him  injustice.  It  was  the  lack  of 
private  enterprise  acting  in  concurrence  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  animating  it  by  rivalry,  and  offering  it  a  standard  of 
cheapness  and  excellence,  that  he  had  noticed  as  one  of 
the  wants  of  France.  In  nothing  had  this  want  been  more 
manifest  than  in  the  deficient  supply  and  had  quality 
of  weapons  of  war.  This  particular  want  was  one  that 
M.  Schneider  could  supply,  and  he  set  himself,  amid  the 
weakness  and  sorrows  of  old  age,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  repeated  attacks  of  a  dangerous  illness,  to  supply  it. 
He  has  died,  having  deserved  well  of  his  country  ;  and  as 
there  are  not  many  Frenchmen  of  whom  on  their  death  it 
will  be  possible  to  say  as  much,  his  name  merits  at  least  as 
much  honour  as  his  countrymen,  in  their  present  mood  of 
bitter  political  hatreds  and  scornful  injustice  to  all  who 
have  ever  been  distinguished  under  the  Second  Empire,  are 
likely  to  accord  to  it. 


DENOMIXATIOXALISTS  AXD  SECULARISTS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  has  lately  been  going  on  in  the 
Times  which  is  interesting  as  presenting  two  eminent 
secularists  in  open  antagonism  to  one  another.  The  con¬ 
troversy  had  its  origin  in  a  condemnation  passed  by  Mr. 
Forster  in  his  recent  speech  at  Bradford  on  the  Canadian 
plan  of  allowing  subscriptions  to  voluntary  schools  to  count 
as  payments  towards  an  education  rate.  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert  considers  that  this  plan  contains  the  solution  of 
our  educational  difficulties.  He  is  a  secularist,  he  says, 
because  he  does  not  wish  to  pay  for  or  indirectly  strengthen 
a  system  of  teaching  with  which  he  does  not  agree.  A  man 
ought  not,  he  thinks,  to  be  made  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  a  school  the  tone,  atmosphere,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  he  disapproves.  Hitherto  the  sufferers 
under  this  injustice  have  been  chiefly  secularists  who  have 
been  made  to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  Deno¬ 
minational  schools ;  but  by  and  by  the  wheel  may  have 
turned  round,  and  denominationalists  may  be  subjected  to 
a  similar  wrong  by  being  made  to  contribute  towards  the 
support  of  secularist  schools.  Mr.  Herbert  frankly 
allows  that  he  is  afraid  of  the  use  to  which  secu¬ 
larists  will  put  their  power  when  they  are  once  in  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  and  he  would  be  glad  to  see  this  danger 
guarded  against  by  the  adoption  of  a  plan  “  which  would 
“  remove  from  every  mind  a  sense  of  personal  unfairness, 
“  and  would  leave  the  energies  of  every  minority  free  to 
“  work  in  their  own  direction.” 

This  attempt  to  put  a  bit  into  the  mouth  of  the  secu¬ 
larists  beforehand  has  excited  the  wrath  of  Mr.  John 
Morley.  It  is  not,  he  thinks,  an  adequate  definition  of 
secularism  to  say  that  it  is  unwillingness  to  pay  for  a 
system  of  teaching  with  which  the  person  paying  does  not 
agree.  The  true  secularists,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr;  Dale, 
and  Mr.  Morley,  have  never,  it  turns  out,  cared  very  much 
about  the  point  of  conscience.  At  all  events,  the  point  of  con 
science  is  secondary  in  their  estimation  to  “  the  purely 
“  political  principle  that  the  provision  of  elementary 
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“  schools  is  a  matter  of  public  concern  and  obligation,  and  I 
“  that  their  maintenance  and  control  rightfully  belong  to  ; 
“  civil  and  municipal  bodies.”  In  schools  thus  maintained  | 
and  controlled  instruction  ought  to  be  strictly  secular. 
If  any  one  objects  to  a  secular  school  on  conscientious 
grounds,  he  is  perfectly  free  to  send  his  child  to 
a  Denominational  school,  provided  that  he  pays  for 
it  out  of  his  own  pocket.  The  Canadian  plan  re¬ 
moves  some  elementary  schools  from  the  control  of 
civil  and  municipal  bodies,  and  enables  objectors  to  send 
their  children  to  Denominational  schools  without  paying 
for  it  out  of  their  own  pockets.  Consequently,  the 
Canadian  plan  is  a  “mere  device  for  maintaining  the 
“  sectarian  system,”  and  mnst  be  opposed  by  consistent 
secularists  on  the  purely  political  principle  aforesaid. 
In  the  Times  of  Wednesday,  Mr.  Atjbekon  Herbert  replies 
to  Mr.  Morley  at  great  length,  and  with  much  vivacity ; 
but  it  must  have  been  pain  and  grief  to  him  to  find,  when 
he  read  his  letter  in  print,  that  his  adversary  had  not 
waited  for  his  attack.  Following  close  upon  his  own  letter 
comes  one  from  Mr.  Moelet,  conceding  the  very  point 
which  Mr.  Herbert  harl,  quite  naturally  and  fairly,  supposed 
him  to  deny.  The  “purely  political  principle  that  the 
“  provision  of  elementary  schools  is  a  matter  of  public 
“  concern  and  obligation,”  dwindles  down  in  Mr.  Morley’s 
second  letter  to  the  very  much  less  imposing  statement  that 
it  is  a  matter  of  public  concern  and  obligation  supposing 
that  it  is  not  first  made  a  matter  of  private  concern  and 
•obligation.  In  common  with  Mr.  Herbert  we  had  supposed 
Mr.  Morley  to  mean  that  the  children  of  the  State  are 
properly  the  care  of  the  State,  and  that  the  limitation 
of  this  doctrine  to  elementary  schools  had  been  merely 
put  in  because  of  the  hardness  of  our  hearts.  In  that 
happier  time  when  great  principles  will  he  allowed  their 
free  course,  a  State  constructed  after  Mr.  Morley’S 
pattern  would  have  that  control  of  education  which  was 
once  claimed  by  the  Church,  and  would  set  itself  with  as 
much  zeal  and  as  little  permanent  success  to  turn  out  minds 
of  one  and  the  same  type.  It  is  disappointing  to  learn  that 
this  imposing,  if  alarming,  vision  does  not  exist  even  in 
Mr.  Morley’s  imagination.  “If  all  parents,”  he  says, 

“  were  so  alive  to  the  value  of  secular  instruction  as  to  be 
“  willing  both  to  send  their  children  to  school,  and  to  pay 
“  for  their  schooling,  civil  and  municipal  bodies  would 
“  have  no  part  nor  lot  in  the  matter.” 

If  this  is  all  that  Mr.  Morley  means,  when  he 
calls  the  provision  of  elementary  schools  a  matter  of 
public  concern  and  obligation,  he  will  not  find  many 
people  to  differ  from  him.  After  all,  when  he  puts  off 
his  Radical  clothing,  he  is  not  so  very  different  from 
a  Conservative.  If  Mr.  Morley  were  quite  consistent, 
he  would  acknowledge  that  a  makeshift  cannot  well 
be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  political  principle,  and  that 
if  municipal  and  civil  bodies  are  merely  to  provide  schools 
and  to  see  that  children  attend  them,  when  the  parents 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  these  things  for  them- 
selves,  the  particular  conditions  under  which  those 
bodies  are  to  provide  them  can  hardly  be  more  than  a 
matter  of  arrangement.  What  suits  one  place  and  one 
time  may  not  equally  suit  another.  Given  of  course  that 
the  elementary  schools  come  up  to  a  certain  standard,  the 
best  method  of  providing  them  will  be  that  which  pro¬ 
vides  them  with  least  cost  to  the  community ;  and  it  is 
conceivable,  at  all  events,  that  the  Canadian  plan  may 
answer  this  description  in  some  cases.  But  Mr.  Morley 
is  so  determined  to  leave  no  loophole  through  which  the 
Canadian  plan  may  find  an  entrance,  that  he  will  not  allow 
the  provision  of  elementary  schools  to  be  a  matter  of  ar¬ 
rangement.  Accordingly  he  sets  to  work  to  find  a  prin¬ 
ciple  which  shall  serve  him  better.  State  schools,  lie  says, 
should  be  strictly  secular  institutions,  because  the  State  is 
a  strictly  secular  organization.  But,  as  Mr.  Herbert  has 
pointed  out  by  anticipation,  this  is  nothing  more  than  a 
rc-introduction  of  that  point  of  conscience  which  Mr. 
Morley  had  disclaimed  in  his  first  letter.  Why  is  the 
State  a  secular  organization,  except  that  secular  ends  are 
the  ends  which  its  members  find  it  easiest  to  pursue  in 
common?  And  why  should  State  schools  be  strictly 
secular  institutions  except  it  he  that  persons  professing 
one  religion  object  to  pay  for  the  education  of  children 
in  another  religion?  In  Mr.  Herbert's  words,  “you 
“  will  find  the  hurt  conscience  at  the  bottom  of  it 
“  always  and  everywhere.”  Mr.  Morley,  however,  is 
determined  that,  if  the  hurt  conscience  is  to  be  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  it  shall  be  somebody  else’s  hurt  conscience 


and  not  his.  So  he  immediately  goes  on  to  say  that  “  the 
“fact  of  a  ratepayer  disapproving  this  system” — the 
system  under  which  State  Schools  are  strictly  secular  in¬ 
stitutions — “and  subscribing  to  other  schools,  cannot  rightly 
“  absolve  him  from  paying  his  education  rate.”  If  this 
statement  stood  alone  we  shonld  have  no  disposition  to 
quarrel  with  it.  All  questions  of  taxation  have  a  certain 
element  of  give  and  take  in  them,  and  while  it  is  obviously 
expedient  not  to  irritate  people  by  forcing  them  to  support 
institutions  which  they  disapprove,  it  is  impossible  to  lay 
down  a  universal  rule  on  the  subject  without  running  the 
risk  of  depriving  the  State  of  money  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  it  should  have.  But  then  Mr.  Morley  has 
no  right  to  claim  under  all  circumstances  for  one  type 
of  schools  that  which  he  refuses  to  concede  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  another  type  of  schools.  Probably  he  will  say 
that  while  it  is  a  very  great  hardship  to  make  a  secularist 
contribute  towards  a  Denominationalist  school,  it  is  no 
hardship  to  make  a  Denominationalist  contribute  towards  a 
secularist  school,  the  reason  being  that  in  the  one  case  a  reli¬ 
gion  which  the  taxpayer  thinks  untrue  is  taught,  while  in  the 
other  case  the  only  grievance  is  that  a  religion  which  the 
taxpayer  thinks  true  is  not  taught.  It  appears  to  us  that 
the  relative  value  of  these  grievances  does  not  admit  of 
being  measured.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  feelings  of 
those  who  have  to  endure  them.  In  our  judgment  neither 
of  them  is  any  grievance  very  terrible.  We  would  rather 
have  children  taught  a  religion  than  not  taught  one,  and  we 
would  rather  have  children  who  are  not  taught  a  religion 
taught  the  elements  of  secular  knowledge  than  taught 
nothing.  Under  certain  circumstances  the  State  may 
fairly,  we  think,  disregard  both  varieties  of  that  tender 
plant,  the  controversial  conscience,  and  compel,  as  it  does 
now  in  England,  secularists  to  contribute  to  Denomina¬ 
tionalist  schools  and  Denominationalists  to  contribute  to 
secularist  schools.  But  we  have  no  wish  to  see  this  prac¬ 
tice  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  principle,  and  no  dis¬ 
position  to  deny  that,  if  the  necessary  schools  could  be 
provided  without  making  any  one  pay  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  kind  of  education  which  he  disapproves,  a  very  fertile 
source  of  irritation  would  be  got  rid  of. 


MUTUAL  MISCONCEPTIONS. 

MOST  unreflecting  persons  probably  would  regard  tbe  existence 
hi  men  of  some  faculty  of  understanding  one  another’s 
ideas  as  an  axiomatic  truth.  They  might  triumphantly  point 
to  tbe  fact  that  all  the  complex  operations  of  society  proceed 
on  this  certainty  of  mutual  comprehension.  Yet,  in  spite  of  so 
self-evident  a  truism,  a  thoughtful  person  will  be  led  to  inquire 
how  far  this  very  desirable  power  really  reaches,  and  whether 
there  is  not  a  considerable  margin  in  most  men’s  minds  which 
never  exactly  coincides  with  the  line  of  vision  of  their  most 
intimate  friends. 

That  we  have  no  perfect  intuitive  knowledge  of  each  other’s 
minds,  apart  from  the  media  of  language  and  expression,  most  men 
would  probably  allow.  And  when  once  the  slow  and  cumbersome 
process  of  learning  each  other’s  ideas  by  language  is  distinctly 
apprehended,  the  numerous  liabilities  to  he  misunderstood  cannot 
fail  t-o  he  recognized.  Indeed  this  danger  seems  so  to  have 
haunted  the  imagination  of  the  philosopher  Reid  that  he  fell  hack  on 
the  comfortable  doctrine  that  certain  features  of  the  countenance, 
sounds  of  the  voice,  &c.,  indicate  certain  thoughts  and  dispositions 
of  the  mind,  and  that  the  meaning  of  these  is  known  independently 
of  experience.  Very  grateful  though  the  doctrine  would  prove,  it 
docs  nofappear  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  philosopher’s  successors. 
It  seems  to  he  rendered  highly  improbable  by  the  fact  that,  how¬ 
ever  nicely  and  accurately  the  connexion  of  thought  and  word 
maintains  itself  in  most  cases,  it  may  and  does  frequently  give  way, 
and  the  consequence  is  a  dismal  and  hopeless  misunderstanding. 
Any  thoughtful  person  who  has  carefully  observed  the  effects  of 
his  words  will  be  able  to  recall  many  cases  in  which  all  his  attempts 
to  describe  to  a  patient  listener  some  subtle  shade  of  sentiment  or 
intricate  process  of  conviction  ended  in  a  humiliating  failure. 
Nor  does  one  see  how  this  could  well  he  otherwise  so  long  as  the 
process  prettily  described  as  communion  of  souls  is  limited  to  a 
precarious  mode  of  interpreting  so  complex  a  set  of  signs  as  vocal 
sounds,  with  all  the  subtle  visible  changes  that  make  up  expression. 

The  ability  of  one  man  to  understand  the  ideas  of  another 
seems  to  pre-suppose  several  distinct  conditions.  The  first  and 
chief  is  that  the  experiences  of  the  two  men  should  have  been 
similar.  Human  life  is  in  so  many  respects  a  dull  repetition 
that  we  are  very  apt  to  overlook  the  need  of  such  community 
of  experience.  Thus  the  terms  in  which  old  age  describes  its 
larger  vistas  fall  well  nigh  meaningless  on  the  ears  of  youth.  Still 
more  is  this  power  of  imparting  ideas  limited  when  the  thing  to 
be  conceived  is  some  special  subjective  experience.  There  are 
numerous  varieties  of  feeling  not  common  to  all  men  which  it  is 
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clearly  impossible  to  make  intelligible  to  tin  most  sympathetic 
friend  unless  lie  himself  has  experienced  something  of  the  particular 
emotion.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiments  limited  by  age  and  sex,  the 
subtle  shades  of  emotion  producible  by  music  are  confessedly  a 
terra  incognita  to  one  destitute  of  the  particular  organic  suscepti¬ 
bility.  Ilis  most  assiduous  musical  friends  cannot  even  bring  him 
■within  sight  of  it.  Little  wonder,  then,  that  people  so  frequently 
shape  the  oddest  conceptions  of  each  other’s  meaning  when  the 
terms  employed  have  a  significance  for  one  which  they  cannot  have 
for  the  other.  Your  polite  listener  tries  of  course  to  infuse  some 
life  into  the  otherwise  dead  members  of  your  vocabulary,  a,nd  the 
ambiguities  of  language  easily  enable  liim  to  find  an  undesigned 
interpretation.  In  like  manner,  the  limits  of  individual  experience 
impress  their  stamp  on  the  habitual  ordering  of  a  person's 
ideas,  making  it  practically  impossible  for  him  to  conceive 
things  otherwise  than  thus  or  thus.  The  effects  of  a  narrow 
individual  experience  in  predisposing  to  the  formation  of  certain 
combinations  of  ideas,  and  in  rendering  all  conflicting  forms 
proportionately  difficult,  have  been  a  frequent  theme  of  philo¬ 
sophers.  Take,  for  instance,  the  gloomy  view  of  human  nature 
cherished  by  certain  religious  sects.  Possibly  their  own  observa¬ 
tion  has  made  them  unduly  familiar  with  the  lowest  attributes  of 
oui'  race.  In  any  case  they  persist  in  thinking  of  their  fellow- 
creatures  as  of  precisely  one  dye,  and  seem  incapable  of  entering 
into  any  of  those  more  cheerful  affirmations  respecting  human 
destiny  which  are  the  light  and  joy  of  others. 

Yet,  while  narrowness  of  life  and  observation  does  much  to  im¬ 
pede  a  free  and  flexible  mode  of  conceiving  things,  peculiarity  of 
mental  conformation  probably  does  much  more.  Our  various  experi¬ 
ences  have,  it  is  presumable,  some  remote  tendency  to  uniformity ; 
but  in  spite  of  social  tyrannies  individual  character  will  never,  it 
may  be  hoped,  undergo  utter  eflacement.  How  peculiar  tem¬ 
perament  and  modes  of  feeling  serve  to  determine  the  beliefs  which 
we  entertain  has  long  been  a  matter  of  psychological  observation. 
Scarcely  less  clear  perhaps  is  the  effect  they  produce  in  shaping  and 
colouring  the  very  ideas  we  conceive.  We  may  observe  this  dis¬ 
tinctly  enough  in  the  common  phenomenon  of  a  conceited  youth 
whose  philosophy  invariably  includes  himself  as  central  pivot 
of  the  universe.  Such  a  preoccupied  imagination  is  unequal  to 
the  strain  of  conceiving  other  Egos  besides  his  own  with  im¬ 
pulses  and  aspirations  just  as  real  as  his.  Strong  emotional 
elements  in  a  character  may  he  seen  magnetically  selecting,  so  to 
speak,  the  ideas  to  he  framed  and  the  modes  of  their  combination. 
Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  a  fine  aesthetic  sensi¬ 
bility  predisposes  a  man  to  dwell  on  ideas  of  beauty,  harmony,  and 
so  on,  and  to  predicate  relations  to  these  ideas  of  as  many  subjects 
as  possible.  Such  a  one  may  easily  become  quite  incapacitated  for 
conceiving  any  repulsive  fact  or  unlovely  theory  of  life.  Again, 
a  too  delicate  moral  feeling  may,  as  is  well  known,  unfit  a  per¬ 
son  for  adequately  conceiving  all  the  circumstances  of  a  wrong 
action,  and  so  appreciating  its  precise  character.  For  a  like 
reason,  those  not  endowed  with  the  particular  degree  of  emo¬ 
tional  bias  will  fail  to  enter  into  many  of  the  ideas  and  modes  of 
thought  generated  by  it.  *  It  is  very  doubtful,  for  example, 
whether,  among  the  critics  of  Plato,  either  Aristotle  or  Grote  was 
really  capable  of  conceiving,  largely  and  adequately,  the  highly 
poetic  creations  of  the  philosopher’s  peculiar  system. 

With  respect  to  purely  intellectual  idiosyncrasy,  its  effects  in 
facilitating  certain  forms  of  thought  and  discouraging  others 
is  a  very  subtle  matter,  and  is,  we  suspect,  veiy  apt  to  he  over¬ 
looked.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  every  mind  by  its  inherent 
bent  leans  much  more  to  some  kinds  of  images  and  modes  of 
thought  than  to  others.  Ill  some  cases  this  is  clear  enough. 
We  speak  familiarly  of  the  peculiar  style  of  thought  of  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  or  Mr.  Browning,  and  refer  not  so  much  to  any  emotional 
characteristics  as  to  stamp  of  idea  and  groove  of  intellectual 
motion.  The  commonest  instance  of  such  intellectual  bent 
actually  excluding  interchange  of  id'eas  is  to  he  found  perhaps  in 
the  contrast  of  the  strongly  abstract  and  speculative  with  the 
concrete  and  practical  mind.  How  hard  it  is  for  practical  states¬ 
men  to  think  themselves,  to  use  a  German  expression,  into  a  set  of 
purely  theoretic  considerations,  has  often  been  noticed.  Nor  is  a 
rigid  theorist  likely  to  understand  the  value  of  propositions  which 
are  urged,  not  on  any  abstract  grounds,  hut  solely  because  of  their 
fitness  to  a  definite  and  concrete  set  of  circumstances  of  the  hour. 
One  may  see,  too,  in  contemporary  philosophical  dispute  abundant 
illustrations  of  misconception  brought  about  simply  by  unequal 
and  dissimilar  conceptive  powers.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that 
in  order  to  conceive  the  psychological  hypothesis  that  our  feeling 
of  necessity  in  certain  truths  is  derived  solely  from  innumerable 
and  uncontradicted  experiences,  a  person  must  he  able  to  represent 
to  himself  with  some  degree  of  dearness  a  state  of  mind  iu  which 
this  feeling  was  wanting ;  as,  for  example,  a  child’s  view  of  nature, 
or  the  notions  a  man  would  possess  in  an  imaginary  world  where 
there  were  no  such  things  as  uniform  and  unbroken  laws.  And  it 
may  he  remembered  that  Mr.  Mill  makes  some  very  courageous 
assertions  as  to  his  own  ability  to  picture  to  his  mind  this  absence 
of  necessity.  On  the  other  hand,  when  one  reads  any  of  the  nume¬ 
rous  utterances  on  the  other  side,  one  strongly  suspects  that  the 
writer  may  he  incapable  of  framing  this  conception,  and  that, 
whenever  he  is  speaking  of  the  process  by  which  the  feeling  of 
necessity  is  generated,  he  is  really  tacitly  postulating  its  existence. 

In  this  way  it  seems  to  he  true  that  individual  differences  of 
temperament,  education,  and  experience  are  continually  limiting 
both  the  number  and  quality  of  a  man’s  ideas,  and  the  modes  in 
which  they  group  themselves.  And  from  this  cause  arises  what 


may  he  called  perhaps  the  natural  boundary  to  all  community  of 
thought.  The  familiar  communications  of  mind  to  mind  by  means 
of  articulate  speech  are,  after  all,  hut  a  very  rough  mechanical 
device,  the  precise  end  aimed  at  being  never  probably  exactly 
attained,  owing  to  the  retarding  friction  of  the  causes  just  assigned. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  apparent  that  the  range  of  possible 
misconception  may  he  indefinitely  reduced  by  persons’  voluntary 
efforts.  Although  natural  harriers  may  shut  us  out  from  a  perfect 
ideal  understanding  of  one  another’s  sentiments  and  thoughts,  what 
lias  most  to  do  with  the  comm  on  case3  of  misunderstanding  is  the 
avoidable  and  curable  carelessness  of  people  in  not  using  all  avail¬ 
able  means  of  understanding  the  opinions  of  others. 

No  doubt  the  duty  of  patient  attention  to  the  communications 
or  one’s  companions  is  nominally  enforced  by  society  os  a  part  of 
ordinary  courtesy.  Provided,  of  course,  that  a  talker  or  writer 
has  fairly  made  out  that  he  has  something  to  communicate,  and 
evidently  takes  certain  pains  to  make  his  utterances  as  clear  as 
possible,  it  is  commonly  admitted  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  respectful 
hearing.  Indeed  some  people  whom  one  occasionally  meets  in 
society  seem  somewhat  too  eager  to  fulfil  this  graceful  obligation, 
and  are  rarely  rude  enough  to  allow  you  to  go  to  the  trouble  of  ex¬ 
plaining  yourself.  To  such  persons  it  never  appears  to  occur  that 
you  may  possibly  have  an  entirely  new  idea  to  impart  to  them.  They 
apparently  regard  the  region  of  the  knowable  as  a  very  limited  and 
clearly  defined  .quantity,  and,  with  a  kindness  worthier  of  a  better 
service,  attempt  the  obstetric  art  of  catching  your  thoughts  before 
they  escape  your  lips.  But,  excepting  this  class  of  mistaken 
friends,  people  for  the  most  part  appear  in  conversation  much  too 
intent  on  airing  their  own  ideas  to  give  adequate  heed  to  those  of 
their  neighbours.  Occasionally  one  may,  it  is  true,  observe  a  knot 
of  spell-hound  listeners  eagerly  striving  to  outdo  one  another  in 
seizing  the  magic  meaning  of  some  parlour  oracle.  In  this  case 
the  stimulus  to  patient  attention  is  supplied  by  a  high  degree  of 
reverence,  and  still  more  perhaps  by  the  keen  desire  of  outwitting 
one’s  rivals.  But  where  the  speaker  is  comparatively  unknown,  the 
chances  of  his  being  fully  heard  and  his  meaning  appreciated  are  very 
slender  indeed.  What  ardentyouth  has  not  frequently  smartedunder 
the  mortification  of  finding  all  his  eloquent  efforts  to  instruct 
his  fair  auditor  in  some  favourite  social  or  other  speculation  ren¬ 
dered  cruelly  abortive  by  the  lady’s  unforeseen  and  unsuspected 
inattention  P  However  needful  it  may  he  to  practise  this  species 
of  snubbing  on  too  confident  enthusiasts — and  this  mode  of  execu¬ 
tion,  like  all  others,  is  never  likely  to  want  its  unscrupulous  volun¬ 
teers — it  does  seem  a  little  hard  that  when  a  man  has  really 
something  of  value  to  say,  about  which  he  has  thought  long  and 
patiently,  he  should  so  often  find  it  immensely  difficult  to  secure  a 
just  hearing.  That  nobody  professes  to  listen  to  him  would  not 
so  much  matter ;  hut  that,  while  pretending  to  do  so,  people’s  minds 
should  really  he  pre-occupied  and  inattentive,  is,  we  conceive,  a  fair 
subject  for  blame. 

In  like  manner,  with  respect  to  that  rapidly  increasing  class  which 
seeks  to  diffuse  its  intellectual  creations  by  means  of  literature, 
they  can  hardly  complain  if  nobody  reads  their  lucubrations. 
For  they  are  able  to  compete  on  a  perfectly  just  footing  with 
all  others,  and  they  may  easily  reflect  that,  unless  they  have 
something  of  paramount  interest  to  divulge,  they  are  exceedingly 
liable  to  he  overwhelmed  in  the  crowd.  But  they  may  reasonably 
complain  when  critics  or  literary  disputants  commit  the  silliest  acts 
of  misconception  through  sheer  intellectual  indolence.  We  are 
far  from  condemning  in  a  sweeping  manner  the  whole  method  of 
contemporary  criticism.  We  believe,  on  the  contrary,  there  never 
was  a  time  when  there  was  more  conscientious  effort  than  at  present 
to  understand  and  estimate  the  worth  of  any  new  contributions  to 
literature.  Nevertheless,  one  still  meets  too  frequently  with  in¬ 
stances  of  the  shallowest  understanding  of  a  work  due  solely  to 
the  infinitesimal  quantity  of  cerebral  energy  that  was  concen¬ 
trated  on  the  reading  of  it.  It  has  frequently  been  asserted  that 
a  man’s  ideas,  if  worth  much,  will  require  some  amount  of  dili¬ 
gent  study  for  their  adequate  comprehension.  Yet,  in  spite  of 
this,  how  easily  does  the  pseudo-critic  dismiss  as  worthless  a  train 
of  argument  which  he  has  never  seriously  tried  to  grasp !  Nor  is 
this  literary  injustice  always  confined  to  the  professional  reviewer. 
In  the  disputes  of  philosophy  and  science,  not  to  speak  of  the 
more  turbid  region  of  politics,  one  is  constantly  observing  the 
most  egregious  instances  of  careless  reproduction  of  other  men’s 
ideas.  Indeed,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  complaints  of  writers  like 
Mr.  Spencer,  there  must  he  an  amount  of  culpable  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  -which  is  really  quite  dismaying  to  those  wlio  are  fondly 
looking  forward  to  a  progressive  convergence  of  certified  opinion. 
It  might  he  as  well,  perhaps,  for  critics  and  adversaries  to  remember 
that  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  has  imposed  sufficiently  rigid 
limits  to  mutual  comprehension,  and  that  from  this  source  alone 
there  will  probably  always,  for  the  more  sensitive,  flow  enough 
of  the  misery  of  being  misunderstood,  without  any  addition  from 
avoidable  and  voluntary  negligence. 


INSULAR  FRANCE. 

EVEHY  Englishman  who  has  gone  beyond  his  own  island  must 
have  noticed  one  of  the  great  results  of  living  in  an  island 
■ — namely,  that  there  are  many  things  which  the  island  does 
in  one  way,  while  the  rest  of  the  world  does  them  in  another  way. 
This  is  not  only  an  obvious  truth,  but  it  is  a  very  important  one ;  it 
explains  a  good  many  historical  puzzles,  and  supplies  the  answer 
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to  many  half-learned  cavils.  It  is  certain  that,  irrespectively  of 
race,  language,  and  religion,  there  are  many  points  of  habit  and 
feeling  in  which  the  only  division  that  we  can  make  is  to  put 
the  islanders  on  one  side  and  continentals  on  the  other.  The  point 
needs  no  proof.  Our  insular  position  is  brought  home  to  us 
at  every  moment  of  foreign  travel,  or  in  any  dealings  with 
men  of  any  other  nation.  But  signs  are  not  wanting  that  another 
division  is  growing  up,  and  that  for  some  purposes  there  is  an 
opposition,  not  between  the  island  and  the  mainland,  but  between 
one  part  of  the  mainland  together  with  the  island,  and  another  part  of 
the  mainland.  And  the  change  is  the  more  remarkable  because  that 
part  of  the  mainland  which  seems  to  be  cutting  itself  off  from  the 
rest  is  that  very  part  which  for  a  long  time  seemed  to  be  the  most 
typical  part  of  the  mainland.  Our  forefathers  not  many  generations 
back  looked  on  Frenchmen  and  foreigners  as  the  same  thing.  Don 
Juan  was  a  Spaniard,  but  he  was  at  once  called  a  Frenchman,  not 
indeed  without  an  epithet,  by  the  Englishman  whom  he  knocked 
down.  Mr.  Earle  tells  us  that  walnuts  are  called  “  Welsh 
nuts  ”  in  Somerset  and  “  French  nuts  ”  in  Devonshire,  be¬ 
cause  by  the  time  that  the  nut  of  Jove  reached  Devonshire, 
“French”  had  supplanted  “Welsh”  as  the  common  name 
for  anything  strange.  And  we  still  in  several  things  keep 
up  the  habit  of  supposing  all  foreigners  to  be  Frenchmen. 
If  we  are  uncertain  as  to  a  man’s  nationality,  as  to  his  proper 
title  or  description,  we  always  put  “  M.”  as  the  formula  which 
will  do  for  all  nations  and  all  titles.  We  seldom  think  of  using 
“  Herr  ”  or  “  Signor  ”  in  the  same  general  way.  The  first  rough 
impression  of  the  traveller  looks  the  same  way.  He  instinctively 
takes  France  as  the  type  of  foreign  parts,  and  he  expects  that  where 
France  differs  from  England,  other  countries  may  be  expected  to 
differ  from  England  and  to  agree  with  France.  And  no  doubt,  in 
a  great  many  points  which  strike  the  traveller,  this  always  has  been 
so  and  still  is  so.  There  are  many  things  in  which  a  French, 
German,  and  Italian  diligence,  railway,  inn,  and  the  like  agree 
with  one  another  and  differ  from  the  English  things  which  answer 
severally  to  them.  Yet  there  are  several  points,  and  points  of 
special  importance  to  travellers,  in  which  it  would  seem  that 
France  is  beginning  to  split  off  from  the  great  continental  body, 
and  to  set  up  for  herself  in  ways  and  fashions  of  her  own.  Or  it 
would  be  truer  to  say  that,  in  several  points  in  which  other  nations 
have  been  lately  mending  their  ways,  France  has  lagged  behind, 
and  has  obstinately  refused  to  mend  hers.  It  puts  the  geography 
of  the  world  in  a  new  light  if  you  go  into  an  Italian  post- 
office  and  there  study  the  notice  which  tells  you  the  postage 
to  all  parts  of  the  world.  You  see  what  at  first  sight 
seems  to  he  a  division  of  the  world  into  its  civilized  and 
its  barbarous  portions.  You  see  two  long  columns,  in  the 
first  of  which  your  eye  is  caught  by  such  names  as  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  the  European  and 
civilized  parts  of  the  world  generally.  In  the  other  column  you 
see  China,  Japan,  and  other  remote  parts  of  the  world,  and  it 
would  be  nothing  wonderful  if  the  list  went  on  to  take  in  the 
Cannibal  Islands  and  the  land  where  the  men’s  heads  grow  between 
their  shoulders.  But  suppose  your  dealings  happen  to  be  with 
France,  suppose  you  want  to  know  what  your  letter  or  parcel 
will  cost  if  sent  to  that  country.  You  instinctively  look  for 
France  along  with  England,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  but 
you  look  through  the  column  in  vain.  In  the  list  of  the  civilized 
parts  of  the  world,  you  find  Servia,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Monte¬ 
negro  ;  but  you  do  not  find  France.  You  look  to  the  other  column, 
and  there  you  find  France,  along  with  China  and  Japan,  among 
barbaric  nations  and  distant  European  colonies.  The  meaning  of 
this  seemingly  strange  geographical  division  is,  of  course,  simply 
that,  while  all  the  other  nations  of  Europe  have  joined  the  new 
Postal  Union,  France  has  as  yet  not  done  so.  As  long  as  the  rest 
of  Europe  and  some  parts  of  America  and  Africa  agree  to  do  a 
thing  which  France  does  not  yet  agree  to  do,  France  must  be  left 
out  in  the  cold  among  the  barbarians  and  the  colonists. 

But  if  the  explanation  is  simple,  the  fact  of  which  it  is  the  ex¬ 
planation  is  none  the  less  strange.  That  France,  a  country  which 
has  sometimes  professed  to  take  the  lead  in  Europe,  alike  in  arts  and 
in  arms,  should  stand  in  the  way  of  a  great  public  improvement  on 
which  all  the  rest  of  Europe  is  agreed,  is  in  itself  a  remarkable 
fact.  It  is  indeed  only  for  a  season.  With  the  beginning  of  the  next 
year,  France  is  to  enter  the  Union  along  with  the  other  European 
States ;  on  the  first  day  of  next  January  the  lists  in  the  Italian 
post-offices  will  doubtless  show  France  transferred  from  the 
company  of  distant  or  barbarous  lands  to  the  company  of  her 
civilized  neighbours.  Still  here  is  the  fact  that,  while  other 
nations  have  been  ready  to  accept  a  great  reform,  France 
has  lagged  behind  and  has  kept  aloof  for  a  season.  For  some 
months  past,  while  we  have  had  a  uniform  and  intelligible  postal 
reckoning  for  all  Europe  and  for  some  lands  out  of  Europe,  if  we 
have  had  to  send  a  letter  to  France  we  have  had  to  fall  back  upon 
a  different  rate  of  postage  and  an  utterly  unintelligible  scale  of 
weights.  For  some  months  past  it  has  been  possible  to  send  a 
post-card  for  five  farthings,  or  thereabouts,  from  California  to  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  St.  Petersburg,  possibly  to  Bagdad  and  Kanit- 
sehatka.  But  if  a  man,  used  to  this  privilege  between  so  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  should  think  of  sending  a  post-card  from 
Dover  to  Calais,  he  has  to  check  himself,  lor  France,  is  not  in  the 
Union.  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal  are  all  members  of  the  Union. 
You  are  entitled  to  send  half-ounce  letters  to  them  for  twopence- 
halfpenny,  if  they  can  get  there  by  any  route  which  lies  wholly 
through  the  lands  of  the  Union.  But  for  all  Spain  and  Portugal, 
and  for  some  parts  of  Italy,  the  one  refractory  State  bars  the  way. 


If  the  letter  is  to  go  by  the  quickest  route,  it  forfeits  the  pri¬ 
vilege  on  which  the  combined  wisdom  of  Europe  has  agreed. 
Here  is  a  state  of  things  which  is  presently  to  cease,  and  which, 
when  it  ceases,  will  have  lasted  half  a  year  only.  Next  year, 
unless  France  makes  some  change  in  her  internal  postage,  letters 
will  go  at  a  practically  cheaper  rate  to  Russia  and  America  than 
from  one  part  of  France  to  another.  This  will  in  itself  be  a  phe¬ 
nomenon,  and  it  seems  strange  enough  that  Frenchmen  should  sit 
down  quietly  under  a  tax  on  their  daily  correspondence  double  or 
treble  what  is  paid  in  most  other  countries.  But  this  is  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  that,  while  so  many  other  countries  were 
ready  to  accept  a  great  international  improvement  on  a  given  day, 
France  was  not  ready  to  accept  it  till  six  months  later,  and  has  thereby 
thrown  the  correspondence  of  a  considerable  part  of  Europe  into  con¬ 
fusion. 

To  take  another  point,  it  is  a  strange  thing  that,  while  so  large 
a  part  of  Europe  has  formally  or  silently  abolished  the  nuisance  of 
passports,  it  should  still  go  on  in  its  full  force  on  every  French 
frontier.  To  be  sure,  we  islanders  are  so  far  privileged  that  a  de¬ 
claration  of  nationality  does  as  well  as  a  passport ;  but  if  you  are 
to  be  stopped  and  asked  questions,  it  is  hardly  more  trouble  to 
show  the  passport  than  to  make  the  declaration  of  nationality. 
The  absurd  thing  is  the  stopping  people  and  asking  them  questions 
at  all.  You  are  not  stopped  or  asked  questions,  except  as  to  the 
contents  of  your  luggage,  at  a  German,  an  Austrian,  or  a  Belgian 
frontier.  From  our  own  experience,  we  should  have  added  an 
Italian  frontier  also.  But  possibly  we  have  been  exceptionally 
lucky ;  we  have  certainly  never  seen  or  heard  of  anything  like  the 
strange  scene  which  a  late  correspondent  of  the  Times  has  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  taken  place  on  board  an  Austrian  steamer  in  the 
port  of  Brindisi.  Nay,  in  the  actual  seat  of  war,  if  you  cross  from 
Dalmatia  into  Herzegovina,  you  are  recommended  to  carry  a 
Turkish  visa ;  but,  when  you  have  got  it,  you  may  pass  by  a  whole 
Turkish  regiment  without  anybody  asking  to  see  it.  But  go  in  or 
out  of  France,  and  you  must  show  your  passport,  declare  your 
nationality,  utter  the  mystical  word  “  Anglais,”  or  do  something 
or  other  which  other  States  think  it  needless  to  ask  you  to  do. 
The  explanation  is  said  to  be  that  France  is  still  engaged  in  look¬ 
ing  out  for  Communists,  and  that  the  object  of  questioning  every¬ 
body  is  to  find  out  whether  he  belongs  to  the  dangerous  class.  A 
Communist  must  surely  be  a  very  simple  kind  of  being,  if  he 
allows  himself  to  he  caught  in  this  kind  of  fashion.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  a  really  dangerous  man  will  find  some  way  or 
other  of  having  everything  in  perfect  order.  It  is  strange  that 
France  should  find  it  so  much  harder  than  other  nations  to  grasp 
the  fact  that  the  only  people  likely  to  be  caught  are  stupid,  harm¬ 
less  bodies,  who  are  quite  certain  to  do  no  mischief  to  anybody  but 
themselves. 

Then  again,  in  the  mere  process  of  travelling  there  are  one  or 
two  points  in  which  other  nations  seem  to  be  drawing  nearer  to 
more  reasonable  usages,  but  in  which  France  stands  out  alone.  Every 
traveller,  on  arriving  in  France  for  the  first  time,  has  doubtless 
grumbled  at  being  pent  up  in  a  room  without  air  till  just  before 
his  train  starts,  while  in  England  he  can  walk  about  the  platform 
and  take  his  seat  at  his  leisure.  He  has  doubtless  grumbled  at  his 
imprisonment  as  an  infringement  of  his  personal  liberty.  He  has 
complained  of  it  as  sinning  against  the  good  rule  of  “  first  come 
first  served.”  He  has  perhaps  noticed  how  hard  it  is  on  infirm  and 
aged  persons,  who  are  sure  to  be  the  last  in  a  general  scuffle,  and 
who  are  driven  to  take  the  worst  places  when  they  might  fairly  look 
for  the  best.  Now  this  custom,  which  every  traveller  must  have 
grumbled  at  some  time  or  other,  is  certainly  not  exclusively 
French.  Absolute  freedom  in  all  cases  is  exclusively  English. 
But  the  imprisonment,  if  not  exclusively,  is  certainly  cha¬ 
racteristically  French.  In  other  countries  you  are  very  often 
imprisoned,  but  you  are  sometimes  allowed  freedom.  In 
France  indeed  the  imprisonment  seems  to  be  looked  on  as  having 
a  kind  of  opus  operatum  efficacy.  For  instance,  you  reach  Belleville 
by  one  of  the  local  trains,  meaning  to  change  to  the  express 
which  runs  from  Geneva  to  Paris.  When  passport  and  custom¬ 
house  are  done  with,  you  are  allowed  to  sit  down  on  the  platform 
as  though  you  were  in  England.  Yrou  think  that  a  reform  has 
taken  place  and  that  you  have  escaped  all  danger  of  imprisonment. 
But,  no ;  the  rite  may  be  postponed,  but  it  must  be  gone  through 
sooner  or  later.  You  may  sit  on  the  platform  till  the  train  draws 
near;  when  it  draws  near,  you  must  go  through  the  place  of 
punishment  before  you  can  be  allowed  to  take  your  seat. 

There  is  one  more  grievance  in  French  travelling  which  might 
surely  be  put  an  end  to  with  a  very  slight  effort.  Everywhere  else 
the  Railway  Companies  have,  sooner  or  later,  grasped  the  simple 
truth  that,  by  providing  separate  carriages  for  those  who  smoke 
and  for  those  who  do  not,  they  earn  the  blessings  of  both 
classes,  while  by  compelling  them  to  travel  together  they  earn  the 
curses  of  both.  If  smoking  is  forbidden  everywhere,  the  smoker 
thinks  himself  injured,  and  the  law  is  most  likely  trampled  under 
foot ;  if  smoking  is  allowed  everywhere,  those  who  dislike  smoking 
are  liable  to  be  annoyed  every  moment.  If  smoking  is  allowed  in 
some  carriages  and  forbidden  in  others,  each  sect  may  be  happy 
after  its  own  fashion,  and,  both  in  England  and  in  most  parts  of  the 
Continent,  each  sect  may  now  be  happy  after  its  own  fashion.  In 
France  this  great  and  simple  truth  is  but  very  partially  under¬ 
stood.  We  believe  that  there  are  lines  where  the  distinction  has  been 
made,  but  it  certainly  has  not  been  made  on  some  of  the  greatest 
lines.  And  the  grievance  is  further  aggravated  by  the  practice  on 
some  of  the  greatest  French  railways  of  having  none  but  first- 
class  carriages  by  the  express  trains,  the  only  trains  by 
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which  travellers  are  likely  to  go  for  any  long  distance. 
Here  are  two  reforms  of  the  easiest  and  most  obvious  kind,  which 
have  been  made  in  most  other  countries,  but  about  which  France 
lags  behind  other  countries.  In  a  long  journey  along  one  of  the 
great  lines,  the  consequences  of  herding  all  the  passengers  together, 
and  of  making  no  distinction  between  smokers  and  non-smokers, 
are  sometimes  ugly  enough.  English  ladies  are  driven  to  endure 
the  company  of  strange  creatures  of  some  kind — Turks,  yEthiops, 
they  know  not  exactly  what — who  push  and  crowd,  and  insist  on 
smoking  in  their  faces,  and  refuse  to  allow  the  admission  of  a 
single  breath  of  fresh  air.  On  an  English  or  a  German  railway  this 
would  be  impossible.  The  English  ladies  would  find  their  places, 
and  the  /Ethiops  would  find  theirs,  and  each  might  be  happy. 
There  used  to  be  an  old  story  of  a  wanderer  in  a  wild  part  of 
America  who  wasamazed  by  the  sound  of  afiddle.  On  coming  nearer 
he  found  that  the  sound  came  from  a  Frenchman  who  was  teaching 
“  Messieurs  les  sauvages  ”  to  dance.  If  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Mediterranean  Railway  cannot  thoroughly  carry  out  those  arrange¬ 
ments  and  distinctions  which  are  found  easy  enough  in  England, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland,  it  might  at  least  set  apart  a  special 
compartment  for  “  Messieurs  les  sauvages.” 

Here  then  are  several  points  in  which  a  country  which  used  to 
take  the  lead  among  other  nations  now  distinctly  lags  behind  other 
nations.  They  are  all  points  on  which  reform  would  he  very 
easy.  On  one  of  them  reform  is  coming  very  shortly.  It  might 
be  too  much  to  expect  the  prisons  called  “  salles  d’attente  ”  to  be 
thrown  open  at  so  short  a  notice  ;  but  surely  the  demand  for  pass¬ 
ports  might  stop,  separate  smoking  carriages  might  appear,  and 
carriages  of  other  classes  than  the  first  might  be  added  to  the 
express  trains,  on  the  same  auspicious  day  on  which  France  be¬ 
comes  a  member  of  the  Postal  Union. 


THE  WHITECHAPEL  MURDER. 

WE  cannot  but  wish  that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  not  made 
quite  so  much  of  the  murder  case  which  he  has  just  had  to  try. 
He  began  his  summing-up  by  emphasizing  “  the  magnitude  and 
importance  of  this  great  case,”  and  at  the  close  of  the  proceedings 
he  again,  in  a  tone  that  rather  reminds  one  of  a  theatrical  manager 
returning  thanks  to  the  publie  for  a  successful  season,  referred  to 
“  the  court  being  filled  from  day  to  day  by  a  multitude  of  persons 
anxious  to  hear  this  great  case.”  It  is  true  that  the  case  has  in 
all  its  stages,  which  have  now  occupied  some  months,  been  fol¬ 
lowed  with  eager  curiosity  by  a  large  section  of  the  public,  con¬ 
sisting  not  only  of  the  lower  classes,  whose  ignorant  and  lethargic 
minds  are  naturally  attracted  by  any  tale  of  brutality  and  violence 
which  descends  to  the  level  of  their  intelligence,  but  also,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  by  persons  of  a  higher  class,  whose  education  and  pre¬ 
tensions  to  refinement  might  have  been  expected  to  preserve  them 
from  yielding  to  such  a  vulgar  and  degrading  taste.  This  is  surely 
not  a  circumstance  on  which  one  can  dwell  with  satisfaction,  since 
it  is  not  only  unpleasant  in  itself, but  suggests  painful  reflections  as  to 
the  prevailing  standard  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture.  A  morning 
newspaper  which  has  very  fully  reported  the  proceedings  points 
out  as  the  moral  of  the  case  the  “callousness  which  familiarity 
with  shameful  horrors  gradually  taught  to  a  man  who  is  said  at 
one  time  to  have  been  kind  and  humane.”  This  is  a  bad  look-out 
for  the  readers  of  that  paper.  That  a  whole  population  should  be 
for  weeks  and  months  engrossed  with  the  sickening  repetition, 
over  and  over  again,  of  the  details  of  such  a  crime  as  that 
which  has  just  been  unravelled  at  the  Old  Bailey  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  particularly  hopeful  symptom  of 
the  progress  of  civilization.  No  doubt  any  case  in  which  human 
life  is  at  stake  is  in  one  sense  important,  and  naturally  raises  a 
degree  of  interest  which  is  legitimate  enough,  especially  when 
there  are  any  obscure  or  complicated  problems  to  be  solved.  But 
the  habit  of  gloating  over  horrors  and  brutalities  for  the  mere  sake 
of  the  morbid  excitement  which  may  he  thus  produced  cannot 
fail  to  be  pernicious,  and  requires  to  be  held  in  careful  check. 
If  the  Chief  Justice  had  told  the  people  in  Court,  and  especially 
the  so-called  ladies  who  were  present,  that  he  was  ashamed  of  and 
deplored  the  indecent  exhibition  of  the  heartless  curiosity  and 
morbid  love  of  excitement  which  brought  them  there,  he  would 
have  rendered  an  important  public  service. 

The  Chief  Justice  has  had  a  long  experience  of  criminal  trials, 
and  we  should  imagine  that  he  has  seldom  had  a  simpler  or  clearer 
case  to  submit  to  a  jury  than  that  of  the  Wainwrights.  There  were 
in  it  no  material  elements  of  mystery  whatever  from  beginning 
to  end,  except  perhaps  as  to  the  precise  extent  of  Thomas 
Wainwrights  participation  in  the  murder ;  the  issues  were 
distinct,  and  the  evidence  against  the  chief  prisoner  overwhelming. 
Moreover,  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  any  subtle  or  perplex¬ 
ing  points  of  law.  A  murder  had  undoubtedly  been  committed  ; 
the  person  accused  of  being  the  murderer  was  found  with  the 
mutilated  remains  in  his  possession,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had 
only  just  removed  them  from  a  temporary  grave  in  an  empty  house 
of  which  he  had  the  key.  A  shovel  and  other  tools  which  bore 
traces  of  human  remains,  and  had  evidently  been  used  in  ex¬ 
huming  and  cutting  up  the  body,  were  proved  to  be  the  property  of 
the  accused  ;  and  he  was  unable  to  suggest  any  rational  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  connexion  with  these  things.  On  these  facts  alone 
Henry  Wainwright  might  have  been  justly  convicted,  and 
as  they  could  not  be  got  rid  of,  the  rest  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  was  really  superfluous,  though  it  served  no  doubt  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  clenching  his  guilt  by  explaining  his  motives.  In  what 
respect  then  was  this  a  great  case  P  It  was  one  of  the  plainest  and 
easiest  cases  that  a  judge  and  jury  ever  had  to  try  or  counsel  to 
plead  in.  Henry  Wainwright  by  his  own  conduct  saved  the  police, 
the  judge,  and  the  jury  all  trouble.  One  would  imagine  from  some 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice’s  compliments  to  the  counsel  that  scarcely 
ever  before  was  there  such  a  brilliant  display  of  forensic  power  and 
acumen  ;  and  we  readily  admit  that  his  own  summing  up  was  of  a 
masterly  kind  in  its  closeness  and  completeness,  and  that  the  tone  in 
which  the  various  counsel  conducted  their  controversies  was 
creditable  to  the  Bar.  But,  after  all,  the  question  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  was  so  small  and  simple  that  any  junior  barrister  of  average 
intelligence  would  have  been  perfectly  competent  to  deal  with  it. 
No  doubt,  very  long  speeches  were  made  on  all  sides,  after  a  bad 
fashion  of  the  day  which  was  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Tich- 
borne  trial ;  but  the  greater  part  of  what  was  said  was  mere  talk 
for  the  sake  of  talk,  and  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the 
critical  question  at  issue.  Possibly  in  some  other  case  the  counsel 
might  have  exhibited  all  the  high  qualities  which  have  been  so 
good-naturedly  attributed  to  them,  and  it  is  certainly  not  their 
fault  that  they  failed  to  do  so  in  this  instance,  since  it  was  simply 
due  to  the  absence  of  any  opportunity.  Henry  Wainwright  putthe 
rope  round  his  own  neck  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  caught  in 
the  streets  with  parcels  of  human  flesh  in  a  cab,  and  the  subse¬ 
quent  revelations  simply  knotted  the  noose.  It  is  an  obvious  in¬ 
justice  to  the  moderate  efficiency  of  our  criminal  system  to  suggest 
that  it  was  for  a  moment  possible  that  such  a  person  as  Henry 
Wainwright,  with  such  evidence  against  him,  could  have  had  any 
chance  of  escape. 

When  we  turn  to  the  personal  aspects  of  the  case,  we  find  still 
less  trace  of  anything  that  can  be  called  greatness,  even  in  the 
sarcastic  sense  in  which  Fielding  has  celebrated  the  greatness  of 
Jonathan  Wild  and  his  associates.  In  this  case  the  murderer  is  in 
every  way  a  most  paltry  and  contemptible  object ;  mean,  cowardly, 
devoid  of  ingenuity  and  resource.  It  is  said  that  he  is  better 
educated  and  more  accomplished  than  the  lower  sort  of  shop¬ 
keepers  usually  are  ;  but  he  blundered  in  everything.  The  motive 
of  the  murder  was  of  the  basest  and  most  sordid  kind — to  escape 
a  pecuniary  obligation  to  his  mistress  and  her  offspring ;  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  out  shows  that  it  was  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  a  weak  and  desperate  fool.  The  whole  dramatis  personal 
are  of  the  same  paltry  and  shabby  kind.  The  unfortunate  victim 
is  the  last  sort  of  person  to  inspire  respect  or  interest,  and  her  fate 
ought  not  to  divert  the  more  reasonable  pity  due  to  her  paramour’s 
poor  wife  and  children.  There  are  hundreds  of  young  women  like 
Harriet  Lane  who  disdain  honest  work  in  service  because  it  involves 
real  labour,  and  who  look  out  for  what  are  called  light  fancy 
places  as  a  cover  for  prostitution.  She  seems  to  have  fallen  as 
soon  as  she  came  to  London,  and  no  doubt  simply  because  she 
was  ripe  for  it,  and  had  made  up  her  mind  that  an  idle  and, 
for  her  position,  luxurious  life  could  be  most  readily  and 
easily  obtained  by  that  means.  It  is  doubtful  how  far  she 
was  aware  of  the  existence  of  Henry  Wainwright’s  wife  and 
family,  but  she  must  have  suspected  it  from  his  frequent  absences ; 
and  she  does  not  appear  to  have  cared  very  much  about  her  own 
children.  The  terms  on  which  she  remained  with  her  parents  are 
a  very  unpleasant  disclosure  of  the  indifference  about  questions  of 
morality  which  largely  prevails  among  that  class  of  society.  A 
daughter  leaves  home,  and  gets  her  living  in  a  mysterious  way, 
and  when  she  returns  on  a  rare  visit,  no  questions  are  asked,  even 
though  it  is  known  or  supposed  that  she  is  living  with  a  man, 
and  has  had  children.  Altogether  the  evidence  in  this  case  is  as 
nauseous  and  painful  as  can  well  be  imagined.  It  is  a  picture  of 
the  sordid  degradation  of  human  character.  From  first  to  last, 
there  is  not  the  faintest  gleam  on  any  side  of  even  casual  heroism 
or  sentiment  to  relieve  the  depressing  gloom  of  low  and  sensual 
wickedness.  The  murder  which  has  made  the  story  a  tragedy 
does  not  seem  to  have  involved  any  struggles  of  feeling 
or  conscience.  The  actors  were  not  of  the  stuff  that  is  capable 
of  great  passions.  The  connexion  between  Henry  Wainwright 
and  Harriet  Lane  was  an  everyday  intrigue.  He  was  flush  with 
money  when  he  met  her,  and  it  flattered  his  vulgar  vanity  to  think 
that  he  could  keep  both  a  wife  and  a  mistress,  though  he  was  only 
a  shopkeeper  in  Whitechapel.  He  was  no  doubt  good-natured 
enough  while  his  money  lasted,  and  so  was  his  paramour  for  the 
same  reason ;  but  there  is  no  sign  of  genuine  affection.  It  is  only 
a  loose  man  and  a  loose  woman  who  have  come  together  for  the 
moment.  As  soon  as  the  purse  is  empty  they  snarl  and  fight ;  the 
man  gets  tired  of  the  expense  when  the  freshness  of  the  debauch 
is  over,  and  the  woman  is  afraid  that  she  will  lose  her  main¬ 
tenance  and  have  to  work  for  herself.  Wainwright  murdered  his 
mistress  because  he  was  a  weak  selfish  fellow,  and  she  worried 
him ;  and  he  displayed  the  characteristic  stupidity  of  criminals  in 
thinking  there  was  no  other  way  of  getting  rid  of  her  but  by  kill¬ 
ing  her. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  murder  was  really  fully  resolved 
upon  and  planned  till  the  day  before  it  was  committed,  when  Henry 
Wainwright  himself  purchased  some  rope  and  American  leather-cloth 
(such  as  the  remains  of  the  woman  were  afterwards  wrapped  in), 
and,  through  his  brother,  a  small  hatchet  and  spade,  while  he  sent 
his  man  for  a  half-hundredweight  of  chloride  of  lime.  It  was 
alleged  on  his  behalf  that  the  chloride  of  lime  was  procured  for 
a  customer  at  Southend;  but,  as  the  Chief  Justice  remarked,  if 
that  had  been  the  case,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  pro¬ 
duce  either  the  customer  or  some  book-keeping  entry  of  the 
transaction,  and  no  attempt  was  made  to  do  this.  It  is 
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scarcely  possible  to  believe  that  Wainwright  provided  the 
lime  for  any  honest  purpose,  for  it  was  not  an  article  in  his  way  of 
business,  and  there  is  no  record  of  any  commission  for  it;  and  the 
other  purchases  confirm  the  supposition  that  there  was  a  deliberate 
scheme  of  murder,  tire  woman  to  be  inveigled  to  the  empty  house 
and  then  killed,  and  buried  under  the  floor.  The  evidence  of  the 
two  men  whose  memory  was  stimulated  by  an  officious  newspaper 
reporter  into  recollecting'  the  hearing  of  shots  near  the  house  at 
Whitechapel  on  the  supposed  day  of  the  murder  was  absolutely 
worthless,  and  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  have  been  thought 
worth  while  to  hear  it.  The  fact  that  the  murdered  woman  had 
three  bullets  in  her  head  proved  that  the  shots  had  been  fired, 
and  there  could  be  nothing  in  the  sound  to  indicate  whether  they 
were  fired  by  herself  or  by  some  one  else.  The  question  of  suicide, 
however,  was  conclusively  decided  by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  shots 
was  found  imbedded  in  the  mass  of  false  hair  and  pins  at  the  hack 
of  the  woman’s  head.  Nothing  can  he  more  improbable  than  that 
any  one  should  shoot  himself  from  behind,  and  nothing  more  pro¬ 
bable  than  that,  if  it  was  done  by  another  person,  that  side  would 
be  chosen  for  the  first  shot,  in  order  to  take  the  victim  off  bis 
guard.  The  shots  must  have  been  fired  from  a  revolver,  and  it  is 
known  that  Henry  Wainwright  had  one.  Moreover,  the  woman 
■was  not  only  shot  but  had  her  throat  cut,  and  it  is  impossible  that 
she  could  have  done  either  of  these  acts  first  and  then  done  the 
other  afterwards.  The  identity  of  the  discovered  remains  with  those 
of  Harriet  Lane  was  sufficiently  made  out,  and  the  subsequent  lying 
and  trickery  of  the  Wainwrights  confirmed  every  suspicion  ;  but 
even  without  this,  Henry  Wainwright  was  doomed,  and  no  system 
of  justice  could  stand  for  a  moment  under  which  it  was  possible 
that  he  could  have  escaped.  When  it  is  suggested  that  his  convic¬ 
tion  was  the  result  of  a  great  forensic  struggle,  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice  is  discredited,  and  encouragement  given  to  ruffians  who 
may  fancy  themselves  more  cunning  than  this  one. 

The  speech  of  the  counsel  for  Henry  Wainwright  was  mainly 
occupied  with  inquiries  how  his  client,  supposing  him  to  have 
been  a  reasonable  being,  could  have  done  various  things  attri¬ 
buted  to  him.  Mr.  Lesley  at  least  succeeded  in  making  it  clear 
that,  if  he  had  himself  been  going  to  commit  a  murder,  he  would 
not  have  bought  the  apparatus  from  people  to  whom  ho  was  known, 
and  would  certainly  not  have  committed  the  absurdity  of  convey¬ 
ing  the  body  about  town  in  pieces,  done  up  in  American  leather- 
cloth  so  carelessly  that  the  man  who  put  them  in  a  cab  could 
see  that  the  contents  were  human  remains.  But  this  is  what 
almost  always  happens  in  a  murder.  There  is  usually  some  little 
oversight  or  hit  of  mismanagement  which  betrays  the  criminal,  and 
in  this  instance  Wainwright  may  be  said  to  have  delivered  him¬ 
self  up  to  justice.  It  is  no  doubt  important  for  the  public  that  such 
wretches  should  he  punished ;  hut  it  is  also  desirable  that  this 
should  be  done  as  a  simple  matter  of  course,  and  with  as  little 
fuss  as  possible.  The  force  of  justice  lies  in  the  simplicity  and 
certainty  of  its  operation.  As  to  Thomas  Wainwright,  the  verdict 
and  sentence  no  doubt  went  as  far  as  the  evidence  permitted,  and 
that  is  all  that  can  or  need  be  said.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
next  time  there  is  such  a  case  there  will  be  less  parade  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  justice  at  the  Old  Bailey  as  if  it  were  something 
quite  wonderful,  and  almost  more  than  could  humanly  he  expected. 


TIIE  SYNOD  OF  PISTOIA. 

nnHE  news  of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Eauscher,  Prince  Arch- 
-8-  bishop  of  Vienna,  reminds  us  that  the  generation  of  Church¬ 
men  over  whom,  as  well  as  “  over  history,”  the  Vatican  “  dogma 
has  triumphed,”  is  already  passing  away.  To  the  Court  of 
Pome  their  removal  from  the  scene  will  of  course  he  a  relief, 
but  in  the  long  run  the  relief  may  be  dearly  purchased.  Men 
like  Darboy,  Pauscber,  and  Strossmayer  recall  the  days  when 
Catholicism  was  a  great  moral  power  on  the  earth,  and  had 
not  yet  sunk  into  a  sobriquet  for  Pomanism.  From  their  lips 
were  heard  the  last  echoes  of  that  bygone  age  at  the  Council 
which  voted  its  faith  a  heresy  and  an  anachronism ;  and  as  one 
by  one  they  pass  away,  the  great  communion  whose  suicidal 
capitulation  they  vainly  strove  to  arrest,  will .  he  left  to  that 
solitude  which  its  new  masters  mistake  for  peace.  Of  all  the 
distinguished  men  who  have  borne  a  prominent  part  in  what 
is  sometimes  called  the  Catholic  reaction  of  the  present  century, 
and  have  helped  to  win  back  for  their  Church  that  inliuence 
which  had  seemed  to  the  prophets  of  the  old  French  Revolution 
to  he  gone  for  ever,  not  one,  with  the  significant  exceptions  of 
Lamennais  and  Be  Maistre,  can  bo  ranked  with  the  Ultramon- 
tanes.  And  Be  Maistre  died  before  witnessing  the  practical 
upshot  of  the  system  to  which,  under  very  different  circumstances, 
the  grand  qualities  and  opportunities  of  Hildebrand  and  Innocent 
had  given  a  factitious  splendour,  and  which  Pins  IX.  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  rendering  at  once  odious  and  contemptible.  Lamennais 
lived  to  see  through  his  misconception  of  Ultramontanism,  and  the 
recoil  drove  him  into  unbelief,  if  not  into  atheism.  But  with 
these  two  exceptions,  which  only  prove  the  rule,  every  single 
Boman  Catholic  of  the  present  age,  priest  or  layman,  whose  cha¬ 
racter  or  genius  has  contributed  to  the  rehabilitation  of  his  creed 
in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  has  been  more  or  less  directly  op¬ 
posed  to  the  “insolent  and  aggressive  faction”  which  won  its 
spolia  opima  at  the  Synod  of  1 870,  while  many  of  them  have  been  in 
active  collision  with  it.  The  names  of  Montalembert,  Bollinger, 
and  Newman  will  occur  to  everybody,  and  they  are  typical  of 


others  only  less  illustrious  than  themselves.  The  steady,  dogged 
persistency  with  which,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  the  Roman  autho¬ 
rities  have  systematically  laboured  to  cajole,  or  silence,  or  suppress 
every  champion  of  their  cause,  however  friendly  or  devoted,  who 
declines  the  Ultramontane  Shibboleths,  looks  like  a  judicial  blind¬ 
ness.  How  far  a  different  result  might  have  been  attained  by  a 
bolder  and  more  outspoken  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  great  men 
who  have  succumbed,  as  they  thought,  to  the  inevitable,  need  not 
he  discussed  here.  Cardinal  Rauseher,  like  so  many  others  who 
had  taken  a  leading  part  on  the  anti-infallibilist  side  at  the 
Council,  preferred,  when  all  was  over,  to  yield  an  outward  submis¬ 
sion  rather  than  incur  the  risk  of  schism.  But  he  never  attempted, 
like  some  of  the  Prussian  bishops,  to  eat  his  own  words  and  con¬ 
ceal  his  real  view  of  the  Vatican  policy,  and  his  moderation  of 
view  and  patriotic  sentiment  remained  unchanged  to  the  last.  He 
was,  like  Darboy,  a  thorough  Churchman,  hut  a  Churchman  of  the 
type  of  Lanfranc  or  Laud,  who  had  national  as  well  as  hierarchical 
sympathies,  and  did  not  measure  his  orthodoxy  by  his  Italianism. 
Whether  the  Church  which  he  so  ably  represented  will  find  herself 
stronger  when  Pome  has  succeeded,  to  use  Montalembert’s  expres¬ 
sive  phrase,  in  converting  her  entire  organization  into  “  an  ante¬ 
chamber  of  the  Vatican,”  remains  to  he  seen. 

At  such  a  moment  there  is  a  peculiar,  though  perhaps 
somewhat  melancholy,  interest  in  looking  hack  to  what  is  the  last 
as  well  as  the  only  official  eflbrt  since  the  Council  of  Trent  to 
effect  an  internal  reform  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  We  say 
advisedly  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  for  that  assembly  was  ex¬ 
pressly  summoned,  as  the  Vatican  Synod  was  not,  to  deliberate 
de  reformandd  Ecelesid,  and,  in  spite  of  some  very  questionable 
measures  and  many  grave  omissions,  it  did  effect  several  consider¬ 
able  reforms,  though  they  came  too  late  to  arrest  the  Protestant 
secession,  and  were  not  thorough  enough  to  go  to  the  root  of  the 
existing  evils.  That  no  future  attempt  to  remedy  or  supplement 
these  defects  can  be  looked  for  as  long  as  the  Vatican  decrees 
remain  unchallenged  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that,  in  proclaiming 
the  infallibility  and  universal  ordinary  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope, 
the  Council  committed  the  happy  despatch,  and  made  all  assemblies 
of  the  kind  henceforth  superfluous  and  more  than  improbable. 
No  such  final  step  had  been  taken  when  the  famous  diocesan 
Synod  of  Pistoia  met,  just  three  years  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  French  Revolution,  under  the  presidency  of 
Bishop  Scipio  de’  Ricci,  a  relation  of  Lorenzo  de’  Ricci,  the 
last  General  of  the  Jesuits  before  their  suppression,  and  in  youth 
a  disciple  of  the  order  and  a  candidate  for  admission  into  it,  but 
who,  like  so  many  of  their  old  pupils,  eventually  turned  wholly 
against  them.  His  Jesuit  training  was  counteracted  by  the 
teaching  of  the  Benedictines  of  Monte  Oassino,  who  appear  then 
as  now  to  have  represented  the  more  liberal  side  of  the  Italian 
Church  ;  and  he  was  afterwards  led  to  pursue  those  historical  and 
patristic  studies  which  have  done  so  much  in  our  own  day  to  de¬ 
termine  the  attitude  of  the  Old  Catholics  towards  Ultra¬ 
montanism.  In  1775  he  went  to  Rome  to  attend  the  coronation 
of  Pius  VI.,  but  was  not  edified  by  what  he  saw  there,  and  de¬ 
clined  an  invitation  to  become  a  member  of  the  pi-elatura.  Five  years 
later,  in  1780,  he  was  nominated  hv  the  Grand  Buke  Leopold, 
brother  of  Joseph  II.,  to  the  see  of  Pistoia.  Ricci  at  once 
began  to  put  his  reforming  theories  in  practice,  and  first  turned 
his  attention  to  the  scandalous  condition  of  the  Bominican  con¬ 
vents  in  his  diocese  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Pope, 
he  maintained  his  ground.  His  next  step  was  to  forbid  regulars 
from  preaching  there  till  they  had  undergone  a  strict  exami¬ 
nation  as  to  their  doctrine,  attainments,  and  character;  and 
with  the  same  view  he  commenced  a  visitation  of  the  religious 
houses  in  the  diocese,  which  did  not  redound  to  their  credit.  He 
was  not  less  strict  in  the  supervision  of  the  secular  clergy,  and 
gave  great  offence  by  enforcing  residence  on  the  lazy  and  richly- 
endowed  canons  of  his  cathedral,  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
perform  their  duties  by  proxy.  The  Roman  Curia  was  outraged 
by  his  denunciation  of  the  gross  abuse  of  marriage  dispensations 
for  forbidden  degrees,  which  had  been  indefinitely  multiplied  for 
no  better  purpose  apparently  than  to  fill  the  Papal  exchequer— a 
point  bitterly  complained  of,  it  may  he  remembersd,  by  the  Hun¬ 
garian  Bishops  at  the  Vatican  Council.  Here  Ricci,  acting  with 
the  support  of  the  Grand  Buke,  cut  the  knot  of  the  difficulty  by 
granting  dispensations  on  his  own  authority,  without  referring  to 
Rome.  The  Synod  of  Pistoia  afterwards  very  reasonably  recom¬ 
mended  a  curtailment  of  this  portentous  catalogue  of  forbidden 
degrees. 

Ricci  had  occupied  the  see  for  five  years,  when  Leopold,  who 
was  zealous  at  the  time  for  the  reform  of  abuses,  ordered 
all  his  bishops  to  hold  diocesan  synods  every  two  years, 
proposing  eventually  to  convene  a  national  synod  for  the  whole  of 
Tuscany.  In  compliance  with  this  suggestion  the  famous  Synod 
of  Pistoia,  which  has  been  described  by  Ultramontane  critics  as  an 
admirable  model  of  the  belief  and  practice  of  “  a  bad  Catholic,”  met 
in  September  1 786.  It  was  attended  by  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  clergy.  Iiicci's  zeal  was  apt  to  outrun  his  discretion,  and  he 
showed  a  lack  of  wisdom  in  appointing  Tamburini,  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  diocese,  and  was  suspected  of  Jansenism,  promoter  of 
the  Synod.  It  was  still  more  indefensible  to  force  on  its  accept¬ 
ance,  not  merely  the  Gallican  Articles  of  1682,  but  the  Jan- 
senist  Articles  framed  by  the  University  of  Louvain  in  1677,  and 
evtn  to  give  some  sanction  to  the  condemned  propositions  oi'Baius, 
which  only  a  practised  theological  expert  would  be  able  to  distin¬ 
guish  from  Calvinism.  These  false  steps  gave  a  fatal  advantage  to  the 
0  urialist  opponents  of  the  whole  movement  afterwards.  The  Synod 
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laid  down  some  directions  on  ritual  details,  and  expressed  a  desire 
that  Mass  should  he  celebrated  in  the  vernacular,  thereby  antici¬ 
pating  the  opinion  of  Rosmini  in  his  Cinque  Piaghi.  It  sharply 
censured  the  popular  view  of  Indulgences,  and  declared  that  their 
original  intention  was  restricted  to  the  remission  of  canonical 
penances,  but  had  been  enlarged  through  ignorance,  self-interest,  and 
scholastic  subtlety  to  a  scandalous  imposture  and  abuse.  Excom¬ 
munication  was  explained  to  be  a  purely  spiritual  act  to  which  the 
Church  had  no  right  to  annex  civil  penalties,  such  as  exile  and 
imprisonment,  and  the  disgraceful  tyranny  of  suspension  ex  infor- 
matd  conscientia ,  which  figured  so  unpleasantly  the  other  day  in 
the  O’Keeffe  case,  was  absolutely  suppressed.  The  huge  abuse  of  an 
overgrown  and  pauper  priesthood,  without  duties  or  means  of  live¬ 
lihood  except  from  fees  for  masses,  which  was  and  is  a  crying  evil 
in  Italy,  was  condemned  on  the  very  pertinent  ground  that  a  bad 
priest  is  worse  than  none.  A  greater  strictness  was  therefore 
enforced  in  examination  for  orders,  and  dispensations  for  impedi¬ 
ments,  pluralities,  non-residence,  and  the  like,  were  condemned.  A 
reformed  breviary  was  ordered  to  be  prepared,  with  apocryphal 
legends  expunged,  and  a  vernacular  ritual.  The  Synod  finally 
drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  Grand  Duke,  asking  for  legislation  on 
certain  specified  points,  the  most  important  of  which  concerned  the 
reform  of  monastic  orders  by  abolishing  all- but  the  Benedictines,  and 
restricting  thenumber  of  convents, making  regulars  ineligible  for  bene¬ 
fices  or  bishoprics,  and  enforcing  manual  labour  upon  them,  forbid¬ 
ding  any  but  annual  vows  to  be  taken  by  men,  or  perpetual  vows  by 
women  before  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five,  and  finally  restoring 
to  the  bishop  the  right  of  inspection  of  all  convents  in  his  diocese. 
"We  have  but  enumerated  the  principal  acts  of  the  Synod,  whicli 
were  passed  all  but  unanimously.  How  such  proceedings  would 
be  viewed  at  Rome  may  be  easily  conceived,  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  a  Congregation  of  Cardinals  summoned  to  examine  its  acts 
pronounced  them  free  from  doctrinal  error.  Five  years  later,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  death  of  Joseph  II.,  Leopold  was  called  to  the  throne 
-of  Austria,  and  Ricci,  finding  no  efficient  support  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  being  hard  pressed  by  the  dominant  party,  found  it 
necessary  to  resign  his  see.  Pius  VI.  took  occasion  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Pistoian  decrees  by  the  Constitutional  Church  of 
France  to  fulminate  a  censure  in  the  Bull  Auctorem  Field  of 
1794,  and  for  many  years  Ricci  was  kept  in  prison,  till  a 
sort  of  retractation  was  at  last  extorted  from  him,  in 
1805.  Five  years  later  he  died  in  the  odour  of  heresy, 
which  has  clung  to  his  memory  ever  since.  His  Jansenistic  leanings 
gave  a  certain  colour  to  the  imputation,  but  the  genuine  reforms 
which  he  laboured  honestly,  though  not  always  wisely,  to  promote 
were  the  true  cause  of  offence. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  there  are  no  bishops  in 
Italy  in  our  own  day  whose  zeal  is  equally  enlightened  and  less 
tinged  by  fanaticism,  and  whether  any  such  enterprise  as  Ricci’s 
could  hope  for  the  permanent  support  of  the  Italian  Government. 
As  long  as  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  was  at  his  back,  the  Court 
of  Rome,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not  find  it  expedient  to  quarrel 
with  him.  There  is  a  far  stronger  Government  in  Italy  now  than 
the  Tuscan,  and  if  it  could  make  up  its  mind  on  a  definite  and 
consistent  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  the  non  possumus  of 
Pius  IX.  would  probably  have  to  be  relaxed  under  a  feebler  or  less 
incorrigible  successor.  The  recent  announcement  of  Signor  Min- 
ghetti  points  in  that  direction,  and  it  is  well  known  that  already 
many  of  the  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity,  sympathize  with  his  aims. 
If  the  system  of  popular  election  to  parishes  is  introduced  their 
number  will  rapidly  increase.  Precedents  are  always  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  ecclesiastical  reformers,  and  it  is  possible  that  the 
Synod  of  Pistoia  may  yet  come  to  have  something  more  than  a 
merely  antiquarian  interest. 


PETS. 

MAX  has  been  distinguished  from  brutes  as  a  cooking  animal. 

But  he  has  another  characteristic  almost  equally  distinctive. 
He  keeps  pets.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  this  characteristic  is  shared 
by  individuals  of  other  races.  A  horse  has  been  known  to  become 
.attached  to  the  stable  cat,  and  to  pine  in  the  absence  of  pussy.  So, 
too,  dogs  have  often  allowed  a  corner  of  their  kennel  to  some  stray 
animal  domesticated  about  the  house,  and  odd  friendships  have 
been  cemented  between  creatures  as  different  as  a  goat  and  a  jack¬ 
daw,  or  a  rabbit  and  a  foxhound.  Such  brotherhood  between  tame 
beasts,  all  living  in  a  state  more  or  less  artificial,  is  only  as  natural 
as  the  talking  of  a  parrot,  the  piping  of  a  bullfinch,  or  the  trained 
labour  of  a  canary  taught  to  work  for  its  living  by  drawing  its 
water  with  a  bucket  and  a  chain.  We  never  heard  of  a  cat  that 
loved  a  dear  cricket  to  cheer  with  friendly  chirpings  her  leisure  on 
the  hearth.  No  puppy  has  been  known  to  lavish  tender  caresses 
-on  the  radiant  head  of  an  iridescent  bluebottle.  The  hen  whose 
limited  intellect  reels  before  the  watery  instincts  of  a  brood  of 
ducklings  is  the  victim  of  parental  alfection  labouring  under  a 
base  deception.  But  men  pet  many  creatures  besides  their 
offspring,  supposititious  or  other.  It  is  true  that  a  modern  natu¬ 
ralist  finds  iu  an  ants'  nest  certain  well-cared-for  beetles,  and  endea¬ 
vours  in  vain  to  account  for  sueh  a  mysterious  fact.  Are  the  beetles 
scavengers,  or  are  they  pets  ?  Or  are  the  ants  endued,  like  men, 
with  superstition,  and  do  they  venerate,  like  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  a  coleopterous  insect?  Starlings  show  a  preference  for 
certain  sheep.  Ever}'  crocodile  may  be  supposed  to  he  the  favourite 
of  a  particular  lapwing.  But  these  instances  answer  rather  to  tire 


sportsman’s  predilection  for  a  well-stocked  moor,  or  the  fly-fisher’s 
love  for  a  shady  pool.  No  kitten  leads  about  a  mouse  with  blue 
ribbon  round  the  little  victim’s  neck,  as  a  child  caresses  the  lamb 
which  it  may  one  day  devour.  The  child  shows  its  petting  instinct 
at  the  earliest  age,  and  loves  a  woolly  rhinoceros  as  soon  as  it 
loves  sugar  and  apples.  Long  before  the  baby  can  speak,  as  soon 
as  it  can  open  and.  close  its  tiny  hands,  it  longs  for  something  soft 
and  warm,  and,  above  all,  something  moving,  which  it  may  grasp 
and  pinch  at  will.  No  worsted  poodle,  however  cunningly  con¬ 
trived  in  the  toy  country,  can  compete  for  a  moment  with  a 
real  puppy.  The  pleasure  of  breaking]  all  the  legs  from  off 
all  the  quadrupeds  in  Noah’s  .  Ark  pales  into  insignificance 
beside  the  rapture  of  pulling  pussy’s  tail,  and  half  blinding 
a  living  terrier.  The  cat  and.  dog  endure  from  the  infant  the 
tortures  of  Damien  without  complaint,  and  purr  or  wag  their  tail 
at  each  fresh  infliction  as  a  new  manifestation  of  regard.  "Vivi¬ 
section  is  a  trifle  compared  with  some  of  the  unwitting  cruelties 
of  the  nursery ;  hut  the  victims  seem  to  understand  that  their 
pains  are  not  intended,  and  it  would  be  well  if  alike  self-sacrificing 
enthusiasm  could  he  fostered  in  the  scientific  laboratory. 

That  people  do  keep  pets  and  do  misuse  them  is  a  plain  and  un¬ 
questionable  fact.  Why  they  keep  them  is  another  and  much 
more  difficult  question.  Some,  it  is  true,  have  a  dislike  to  the 
destruction  of  animal  life.  Cardinal  Bellarmine  would  not  disturb 
the  fleas  which  got  their  livelihood  in  his  famous  heard.  Others, 
again,  have  been  driven  to  love  a  swallow  from  the  mere  loneli¬ 
ness  of  prison  life,  and  the  only  reason  for  doubting  the  truth  of 
the  legend  which  connects  the  name  of  Bruce  with  a  spider  is 
that  similar  tales  have  been  told  of  other  famous  men.  The 
story  of  a  Lady  Berkeley  who  insisted  on  keeping  her  merlins  to 
moult  in  her  bed-chamber,  and  her  husband’s  consequent  dis¬ 
pleasure,  occurs  among  the  annals  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Little 
dogs  figure  on  brasses  ;  and  the  names  of  “  Terri,”  “  Jakke,”  and 
“  Bo  ”  have  come  down  to  us  as  memorials  of  pets  beloved  five 
hundred  years  ago.  Cowper,  besides  his  hares,  petted  all  kinds 
of  animals,  and  remonstrated  in  verse  with  his  spaniel  for  killing  a 
fledgling.  Oldys  apostrophized  a  fly,  and  Burns  a  mouse.  We  think 
it  was  Carnot,  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  that  lavished  caresses  on  his 
dog,  while  he  sent  hundreds  of  human  victims  to  the  slaughter. 
In  fact,  there  are  few  people  come  to  mature  years  who  at  some 
time  of  their  life  have  not  loved  a  dear  gazelle  or  other  domesti¬ 
cated  animal,  and  been  gladdened  by  its  affectionate  eye.  A  taste 
which  is  so  peculiarly  human  may  he  humanizing  if  properly 
directed.  The  child,  indeed,  will  rob  a  nest  to  satisfy  its  longing 
for  a  pet.  But  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  the  cruelty  of  interfering 
with  natural  laws,  and  the  speedy  death  of  the  half-fledged, 
nestling  demonstrates  clearly  enough  the  futility  of  the  childish 
aspirations.  The  sympathies  of  Bill  Sykes,  callous  as  he  was, 
were  awakened  towards  his  dog,  and  even  Charon  may  he  supposed 
occasionally  to  bestow  a  friendly  pat  on  one  of  the  heads  of 
Cerberus.  Although  it  has  often  been  remarked  that  love  of  the 
horse  accompanies,  if  it  does  not  cause,  the  degradation  of  many  a 
man,  yet  it  would  be  hard  to  ascribe  the  iniquities  of  a  blackleg  to 
any  true  love  of  the  animal  on  which  he  lays  his  money.  Doubtless 
the  horse  of  Caligula  preferred  his  oats  ungilt,  and  it  is  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  racing  rather  than  any  fault  of  the  racer  that 
attracts  rogues  to  Newmarket  and  Epsom.  A  horse  would 
run  quite  as  well,  the  race  would  he  even  more  often  to  the  swift, 
if  betting  could  "be  abolished.  And  our  prize  costermongers  and 
cabmen  find  kindness  to  their  animals,  like  honesty,  the  best 
policy.  The  donkey  that  is  starved  and  beaten  seldom  favours  bis 
driver  with  more  than  a  spasmodic  gallop,  while  the  sleek  ass  we 
now  occasionally  notice  in  our  streets  draws  more  than  his  own 
weight  of  heavy  men  at  a  cheerful  and  willing  trot.  The  principle 
on  which  pets  are  kept  is,  however,  sometimes  difficult  to  find.  We 
were  all  horrified  lately  to  read  of  an  old  lady  who  starved  a 
houseful  of  cats,  and  every  Indian  traveller  tells  shocking  tales  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  Hindoo  to  the  humpbacked  cow  which  he  -wor¬ 
ships  as  a  divinity. 

Cruelty  to  pets  is  only  one  aspect  of  the  matter.  There  are 
people,  especially  in  towns,  whose  kindness  to  their  pets  is  exer¬ 
cised  at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  So  long-  as  they  are  an 
amusement  to  their  owners  without  being  a  nuisance  to  the  public 
no  one  can  complain.  There  are,  it  is  true,  crusty  people  who 
would  like  the  world  better  if  it  contained  neither  kittens  nor 
babies.  But  it  cannot  do  real  harm  to  anybody  that  an  old  lady 
should  turn  rabbits  loose  in  her  garden  in  order  to  reduce  the  ex¬ 
cessive  corpulence  of  her  darling  pugs  by  a  little  wholesome 
coursing.  It  is  good  for  her  pets,  and  does  not  hurt  the  rabbits. 
Nor  does  it  injure  the  public  that  twice  a  year  she  finds  herself 
under  the  necessity  of  posting  to  the  seaside  in  order  to  give  her 
favourites  the  constitutional  refreshment  of  a  few  walks  on  the 
shore.  She  must  post  all  the  way,  because  it  would  he  impossible 
to  let  them  enter  the  cruel  den  set  apart  for  mere  dogs  on  the 
railway,  and  the  Company  will  not  let  her  hire  a  first-class  com¬ 
partment  for  their  use.  Even  the  collier  who  feeds  hi3  bull-pup  on 
beefsteaks  and  milk,  at  the  cost  of  half  starving  his  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  may  at  least  plead  that  he  does  not  interfere  with  the  com¬ 
fort  or  convenience  of  his  neighbours.  But  it  is  a  little  odd  that 
there  is  no  way  of  restraining  him  if  he  would  go  further.  He 
may.  as  far  as  the  present  state  of  the  law  can  control  him,  cause 
his  dog  to  he  a  nuisance  and  annoyance  of  the  worst  kind  to 
all  who  live  within  hearing ;  yet  it  is  apparently  impossible  to 
interfere  with  him.  It  may  be  right  enough  that  a  man  should  he  free 
to  make  the  lives  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  servants  as  miser¬ 
able  as  he  pleases,  hut  it  does  seem  strange  that  he  may  extend 
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his  attentions  to  Ms  neighbours  with  equal  impunity.  The 
general  public,  and  especially  that  considerable  section  of  it  which 
consists  of  helpless  invalids,  have  no  remedy  against  a  crowing 
cock  or  a,  barking  dog.  In  extreme  cases  it  is  possible  that  a 
physician  may  be  able  for  a  time  to  abate  such  a  nuisance  as 
being  dangerous  to  his  patient’s  life ;  but  there  seems  to  be 
no  redress  unless  in  cases  of  life  and  death.  In  London  a 
sufferer  from  such  a  complaint  as  chronic  neuralgia  may 
be  kept  in  torture  all  day  by  the  barking  of  a  dog  in  the 
mews  behind  the  house,  and  may  pass  a  wakeful  night 
owing  to  the  howling  of  the  same  animal  when  chained  up. 
There  is  no  choice  but  a  change  of  residence,  if  the  invalid 
cannot  bear  the  noise  of  cabs  and  milk-carts  at  the  other  side 
of  the  house.  An  appeal  to  the  police  magistrate  only  elicits 
another  and  perhaps  more  dismal  tale  of  suffering.  Ilis  worship  is 
but  human,  and  he  too  has  had  days  of  illness  prolonged  into 
weeks  owing  to  the  zoological  propensities  of  his  neighbours.  He 
can  do  nothing  for  himself,  and  nothing  for  the  complainant.  The 
law  says  nothing  about  such  annoyances.  It  says  that  “  every  person 
who  blows  a  horn  or  creates  an  unusual  noise  and  disturbance  in 
the  night-time  ”  is  guilty  of  a  nuisance ;  but  it  makes  no  provision 
for  cases  in  which  the  noise  is  produced  without  the  intervention 
of  the  horn,  and  apparently  does  not  forbid  even  a  “  noise  and  dis¬ 
turbance,”  provided  only  it  be  usual.  True,  a  civil  action  may  be 
brought  against  the  owner  of  the  animal  making  the  noise,  if  the 
sufferer  has  been  injured  in  the  pursuit  of  his  lawful  calling  or 
occupation ;  but,  as  he  probably  carries  on  his  occupation  miles  away 
in  the  quiet  recesses  of  the  City,  and  is  chiefly  employed  at  home 
in  what  appears  to  be  the  unlawful  occupation  of  resting  himself, 
he  has  no  ground  for  action.  We  have  some  imperfect  sort  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  brass  bands  and  barrel-organs ;  why  not  against 
singing  birds,  which  might,  as  in  Charles  O'Malley ,  be  interpreted 
to  include  fighting  cocks  ?  An  extreme  course  alone  is  open  to  the 
sufferer  at  present.  We  are  not  concerned  to  point  it  out  too 
plainly.  But,  short  of  this  desperate  and  certainly  objectionable 
remedy,  there  is  no  way,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  of  interfering 
with  any  development,  however  disagreeable,  of  the  petting  faculty. 
We  may  habitually  wear  cotton  wool  in  our  ears,  or,  if  we  like  it 
better,  we  may  leave  our  house  and  take  another,  but  it  is  not 
clear  we  have  any  power  at  present  to  prevent  our  next-door 
neighbour  from  confining  a  pack  of  hounds  in  his  stable,  suspend¬ 
ing  a  row  of  macaws  on  his  balcony,  keeping  choruses  of  cats  on 
his  leads,  and  a  laughing  hyaena  in  his  back  kitchen. 


OAERLEOX-OX-USK. 

IT  is  not  often  that  antiquaries  in  these  days  have  an  opportunity 
of  getting  so  interesting  an  insight  into  the  works  and  ways 
and  old.  memorials  of  the  Romans  in  Britain  as  may  bo  enjoyed 
at  the  famous  Isca  Silurum.  It  is  in  the  Roman  associations 
of  this  ancient  station  of  the  second  Augustan  Legion  (who  were 
in  barracks  here  for  years),  and  in  the  evidence  of  this  occupation 
which  is  afforded  by  coins  of  the  later  Roman  emperors,  by  tesselated 
pavements  and  Samian  ware,  by  objects  in  bronze  and  iron,  glass, 
enamel,  bone,  and  ivory  intended  for  ornament  or  use,  and  espe¬ 
cially  (to  our  thinking)  in  memorial  tablets,  commemorative, 
votive,  and  sepulchral,  that  the  interest  of  Caerleon  chiefly  con¬ 
sists  ;  and  every  one  interested  in  such  things  cannot  do  better 
than  take  the  easy  and  improved  Great  Western  route  from 
Hereford,  or,  if  from  town,  tbe  deviation  from  the  South  Wales 
line  at  Newport,  and  study  at  Caerleon  the  refinement  and 
civilization  of  the  lives  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  The  Via 
J ulia  which  ran  from  Caerleon  through  Caerwent  to  Chepstow,  or 
Caldecot  to  cross  the  Channel,  may  still  be  traced  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  along  its  route,  after  the  Roman  fashion,  have 
been  discovered  tokens  of  ancient  sepulture,  suggesting  the  exact 
fitness  of  the  epigraphic  adjuration  “  Siste,  viator.”  The  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood,  which  in  Roman,  and  even  in  later,  times 
must  have  been  richly  wooded,  and  is  described  as  having 
been  a  very  bower  of  trees,  has  fortunately  escaped  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  tbe  iron  trade ;  and  in  tracing  the  old  walls,  whose 
mortar  is  still  binding  through  the  cementing  property  of  its  pounded 
brick  element,  the  visitor  roams  over  the  greenest  of  meadows, 
and  the  botanist  need  not  fear  to  find  his  occupation  gone. 
The  chief  points  of  interest  are  in  private  grounds,  or  in  the  excel¬ 
lent  local  Museum  ;  but  the  modern  occupants  of  Caerleon  are  the 
very  reverse  of  churlish  as  regards  access  to  their  old  memorials, 
and,  from  Mr.  J.  E.  Lee,  the  owner  of  the  Priory,  and  author  of 
that  very  thorough  monograph  (now  out  of  print)  entitled  Isca 
Silurum,  down  to  the  cottage-dweller  who  has  a  brick  with  a 
Roman  stamp  upon  it  in  his  coal-yard,  all  evince  a  worthy  pride 
in  facilitating  and  rendering  pleasant  the  visits  of  the  curious. 
A  hasty  or  indolent  visitor  will  perhaps  find  it  enough  to  spend 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  Museum,  where  local  pride  and  energy 
have  collected  many  curious  mementoes  of  our  Roman  con¬ 
querors  and  civilizers ;  but  it  needs  no  great  effort  of  pedestrianism 
to  reach  the  hamlet  of  Bulmore  (little  more  than  a  mile  from  Caer¬ 
leon,  on  the  Caerwent  road),  where  have  been  found  a  large  number 
of  sepulchral  stones.  The  “  Castle  Grounds,”  where  a  Roman  villa, 
with  a  series  of  baths,  flues,  and  drains,  was  laid  open,  are  within 
the  walls  and  precincts  ;  and  the  amphitheatre  is  just  without  the 
walls,  in  a  field  to  the  left  of  the  Broadway,  still  telling  its  history 
and  original  use  with  sufficient  clearness,  even  if  we  ignore  the 
discovery  there  of  numbers  of  small  tesserae,  which  Mr.  King 


thinks  cannot  have  formed  part  of  a  tesselated  pavement,  as  such 
a  work  would  have  succumbed  to  the  severity  of  British  winters, 
and  the  very  curious  collateral  testimony  of  the  name  of  a  field 
next  adjacent  and  immediately  opposite,  the  “  Bear  House  Field  ” — 
a  name  surely  significant  of  its  having  been  “  the  place  appropriated 
to  the  animals  destined  for  the  sports  of  the  amphitheatre.” 

But  the  concentrated  interest  of  Caerleon  is  in  the  Museum ;  and  in 
it  the  inscriptions  claim  foremost  notice.  Amongst  them  are  seem¬ 
ing  anomalies,  such  as  the  rude  conventional  palm-branch,  bespeak¬ 
ing  a  Christian  Roman,  on  a  stone  where  the  first  letters  are  D.  M. 
(Diis  Manibus)  ;  and  such  barbarisms  of  stone-cutting  as  “  vixsit  ” 
and  “  vicsit”  for  vixit.  But  as  regards  the  first,  many  parallels  in 
the  epigraphy  of  the  catacombs  testify  to  the  survival  of  the  pagan 
formula  for  several  Christian  centuries  ;  and  as  to  the  second,  no 
one  acquainted  with  Britanno-Roman  inscriptions  will  credit  the 
engravers  with  having  been  purists  as  to  orthography.  Amongst 
the  minor  curiosities  of  the  sepulchral  stone  class  is  the  record  of 
the  age  of  a  veteran  Julius  Valens  who  centum  annis  vixit,  though 
at  this  distance  of  time  we  can  hardly  produce  certificates  of  his 
longevity  likely  to  satisfy  JR.  Thoms’s  canon  ;  and  the  problem  of 
another  inscription  from  the  wall  of  the  ruined  bath-house  near 
Caerleon,  which  was  a  puzzle  to  antiquaries  for  years,  was  solved 
in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  coincidentally  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  Mr. 
Franks,  and  Dr.  M'Caul,  who  each  and  all  hit  upon  the  truth  by 
simply  turning  the  inscription  round.  There  stood  the  centurial 
mark  followed  by  C.  Julii  Caeciniani,  the  double  *  being  used  for 
e,  as  is  common  in  Roman  inscriptions.  But  there  are  other  in¬ 
scriptions  in  this  Museum  which  have  supplied  greater  “  cruces  ”  for 
scholars,  and  led  to  the  cultivation  of  a  talent  for  conjecture  which 
has  borne  its  best  fruit  in  the  fields  where  it  was  least  to  be  expected. 
Mr.  Lee,  the  author  of  the  excellent  “  Illustrated  Catalogue,”  was  a 
geologist  before  he  took  to  the  study  of  Roman  remains,  but  thirty 
years’  residence  in  this  old  Roman  town  has  naturally  given  a  new 
direction  to  his  studies.  Among  other  things  he  has  interpreted 
a  couple  of  inscriptions  which  are  among  the  most  curious  in 
the  Iscan  repertory.  The  first  of  these  is  a  stone  found  with 
an  inscription  in  excellent  preservation  at  the  foot  of  the  Castle 
mound.  The  letters  on  it  import  (with  but  few  abbreviations 
and  no  difficulties  of  legibility)  that  “  Imperatores  Valerianus 
et  Gallienus  Augusti  et  Valerianus  Nobilissimus  C®3ar  cohortis 
septim®  centurias  a  solo  restituerunt  per  Desticium  Jubam  virum 
clarissimum,  legatum  Augustorum  Propreetorem  et  Vitulasium 
Lsetinianum  legatum  legionis  secund®  August®  curante  Domitio 
Potentino  Praefecto  legionis  ejusdem.”  It  will  be  seen  here 
that  the  stone  commemorates  some  restoration  or  rebuilding, 
and  that  the  puzzle,  the  solution  of  which  ought  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  work  referred  to,  is  the  word  “  centurias.”  Mr.  Lee  was 
the  first  to  divine  that  “  centurias  ”  here  stands  for  the  “  cen¬ 
tury’s  quarters,”  and  though  his  friend  Mr.  King  could  find  no 
authority  for  such  a  use  of  the  word,  both  he  and  Dr.  Hubner  of 
Berlin  regard  it  as  the  only  interpretation  which  gives  sense  to  the 
inscription.  It  records  the  restoration  of  the  barracks  of  the 
seventh  cohort.  But  what  is  still  more  interesting  is  the  corrobo¬ 
ration  adduced  by  Dr.  M'Caul  of  Trinity  College,  Toronto  (the 
author  of  a  work  on  Roman  Epigraphy  as  found  in  the  Cata¬ 
combs  which  we  reviewed  a  few  years  back),  in  the  2nd  Oration 
of  Cicero  De  Lege  Agrarid,  in  the  1 3th  chapter  of  which  it  is 
said  of  Rullus,  “Deinde  ornat  apparitoribus,  scribis  librariis, 
praeconibus,  architectis ;  prseterea  mulis,  tabernaculis,  centuriis, 
supellectili.”  There  tbe  italicized  word  was  such  a  puzzle  to 
commentators  that  one  of  them  (Turnebus)  rang  a  prosaic  change 
on  tabernaculis,  and  proposed  to  read  tentoriis ;  and  Mr.  George 
Long  honestly  gave  it  up.  “  There  is  no  meaning,”  is  his  note, 
“  in  this  word.”  But  take  Mr.  Lee’s  sense  of  “  centurias”  in  the 
inscription,  and  apply  it  here  with  an  eye  to  the  immediate  context 
and  a  regard  to  the  gist  of  the  oration  in  question,  and  we  think 
the  sense  takes  rank  as  authorized,  and  deserves  a  place  in  Latin 
Dictionaries. 

Another  inscription,  much  more  defaced  unfortunately,  has 
furnished  food  for  much  more  conjecture  ;  surmounted  by  two  now 
very  imperfect  figures,  it  runs  somehow  thus : — “  Fortunes  et  Bono 
Evento,  Cornelius  Castus  et  Julius  Belisimnus  conjugespos — r. 
(posuerunt  ?)”  Mr.  King  said  that  when  he  first  saw  this  stone 
the  figures  were  less  defaced  than  they  were  afterwards ;  both 
seemed  to  be  males,  and  the  right-hand  figure  had  a  “patera”  in 
his  hand,  as  if  sacrificing.  His  idea  is  that  this  tablet  is  erected, 
by  the  two  persons  named,  to  their  patrons,  Fortune  and  Good 
Luck,  on  taking  possession  of  their  allotments ;  and  an  authority 
at  Cambridge  interprets  “  conjuges,”  which  is  the  difficulty  here,  in 
the  sense  of  “  contubernales,”  “  intimate  friends  and  companions,” 
or  as  another  critic  put  it,  “  like  sworn  brethren  of  the  middle 
ages.”  We  agree  with  Mr.  Albert  Way  and  Dr.  Hubner  in  discredit¬ 
ing  here  this  sense  of  “  conjuges.”  Mr.  Lee  notes  that  though  there 
is  no  sign  of  the  conjunction  que  after  “  conjuges  ”  (which  would  as¬ 
sociate  the  wives  in  their  husbands’  dedicatory  memorial),  there  i3 
a  chisel  mark  of  some  abbreviation,  which  may  be  one  of  the 
sigla  for  que.  Another  theory  of  two  competent  antiquaries  i3 
noticeable  for  its  rashness.  They  take  it  as  a  sepulchral  memorial  by 
the  widows  to  Castus  and  Belisimnus,  and  refer  to  another  Caerleon 
inscription  to  show  that  the  names  of  the  deceased  were  often  put 
in  the  nominative  case.  But  then  these  divinities,  “  Fortuna  ”  and 
“  Bonus  Eventu3,”  stand  at  the  head  of  the  tablet,  and  as  Mr. 
Lee,  with  some  humour,  objects,  “  the  difficulty  of  this  in¬ 
terpretation  is  one  which  probably  did  not  occur  to  these  learned 
antiquaries.  1  never  can  believe  that  they  would  willingly 
have  libelled  the  two  Roman-British  ladies  by  supposing  them  t» 
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have  erected  a  monument  to  Fortune  and  ‘  Good  Luck  ’  on  the 
death  of  their  husbands”  (Isca  Silurum,  p.  21).  Here,  as  in  other 
difficulties,  the  “  deus  ex  machina  ”  from  Toronto  comes  in  not 
unhelpfully.  Dr.  M'Caul  objects  to  the  admission  of  que  after 
“conjuges  ”  ;  but,  divining  "V.  S.  in  the  final  letters  of  the  broken 
word  now  read  Belisimuus,  takes  them  to  stand  for  votum 
susceperunt,  and  the  whole  to  mean  that  the  two  men  vowed  a 
tablet  to  these  deities,  and  that  their  widows  piously  fulfilled  their 
vow.  In  another  conjectural  reading  of  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  “Julia  Veneria,”  we  cannot  think  Dr.  M'Oaul  equally 
successful.  Instead  of  reading  the  last  words  of  the  Bulmore 
inscription  (F  MONIME  FO.)  as  “  filius  monimentum  faciendum 
curavit,”  he  changes  the  abbreviated  words  into  matri  optima — a 
guess  for  which  an  inspection  of  the  stone  and  its  lettering  affords 
no  warranty. 

We  cannot  here  notice  the  curious  votive  “  Saltienus”  or 
“  Sallienus  ”  inscription,  and  the  light  thrown  on  it  by  an  altar 
found  in  Caerleon  churchyard ;  and  we  reluctantly  pass  over 
several  other  discoveries  due  to  well-applied  and  sagacious  com¬ 
parison  and  epigraphic  skill ;  but  we  must  not  turn  our  backs 
on  Caerleon  without  a  glance  at  the  well-arranged  curiosities 
which  add  a  scarcely  secondary  interest  to  the  treasures  it  has 
afforded  in  the  way  of  inscriptions.  A  cinerary  urn  of  red  ware, 
and  half  full  of  burnt  bones,  curiously  illustrates  at  the  same  time 
an  exception  to  the  rule  of  not  “  cremating  ”  infants,  and  the 
custom  of  interring  them  within  the  walls  beneath  the  eaves,  or 
“  suggrundoe,”  or  “  subgrundia.”  In  unglazed  pottery  is  a  note¬ 
worthy  jar  or  vessel,  with  a  septum,  to  contain  two  condiments  in 
the  same  vessel  unmixed ;  and  amongst  lamps,  and  implements 
classified  therewith,  is  a  curious  fictile  shape  which  turns  out  to 
be  a  lamp-mould,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  such  moulds  are 
most  rare  in  Britain.  Amidst  the  glass  objects  will  be  found  a 
marvellously  early  specimen  of  the  lately  re-discovered  “  pillar 
moulding,”  which  might  convince  the  amazed  patentees  of  the 
modern  pattern  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun ;  and 
the  beautiful  enamels  (especially  fig.  14,  Isca  Silunmi)  would  repay 
the  inspection  of  ingenious  enamelers  of  the  present  day  for  finish  and 
elegance.  Other  relics  throw  further  light  on  Roman  authors.  The 
bronze  bell  discovered  near  the  bath  in  the  Roman  villa  is  brought 
to  the  notice  of  classical  scholars  by  Mr.  King,  in  connexion  with 
Martial's  line  (Ep.  xiv.  163,  1): — “Reddepilam:  sonat  ses  ther- 
marum.”  Here,  too,  are  the  styli,  used  for  writing  on  waxen 
tablets,  the  ligulcB,  which  are  ladles,  spoons,  or  skimmers,  and  a 
variety  of  rings,  bosses,  and  fibulae.  One  of  the  quaintest  of  all 
these  curiosities  is  a  footrule  in  bronze,  unique  among  Roman 
antiquities  in  Britain.  There  is  a  stay  at  the  back,  turning  on  a 
pivot  with  two  notches  on  the  edge  to  receive  two  studs  on  the 
opposite  limb,  so  as  to  render  the  rule  stiff,  and  prevent  its  closing 
when  extended  for  use.  A  similar  bronze  regula  has  been  found 
in  a  mason’s  shop  at  Pompeii.  Of  the  tesselated  pavements  the 
most  striking  is  one  with  a  labyrinthine  pattern  removed  to  the 
Museum  from  Caerwent.  It  does  not  strike  us  as  so  beautiful  as 
the  pavements  at  Lydney,  which  is  within  a  score  of  miles,  and 
where,  if  we  remember  aright,  the  name  of  Senicianus  crops  up,  as 
here  also,  in  an  inscription.  Amongst  building  ornaments  were  a 
number  of  ornamental  substitutes  for  a  parapet,  about  a  tile’s 
breadth  apart,  with  a  ridge  tile  fastened  to  them  behind,  at  right 
angles.  Similar  specimens  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at 
Chester.  These  ornaments  are  technically  called  “  Ante-fixa,” 
and  are  well  exemplified  at  Caerleon.  We  have  heard  it  said,  and 
it  certainly  was  our  own  impression,  that  the  word  is  a  stranger  to 
Latin-English  Lexicons  ;  but  we  are  glad  to  do  Dr.  Smith's  most 
useful  dictionaries  the  justice  of  stating  that  the  word  is  there 
satisfactorily  explained  as  “  th9  little  ornaments  affixed  to  the 
cornice  of  an  entablature,”  and  that  Livy,  xxxiv.  4,  is  correctly 
cited  as  an  authority  for  its  usage. 

Such  is  but  a  slight  and  hasty  survey  of  the  many  Roman  relics 
stored  up  at  Caerleon,  an  invaluable  repertory  which  all  young 
scholars  who  desire  to  add  life  and  reality  to  their  classical  read¬ 
ing  will  find  worth  a  visit,  especially  if  they  can  couple  with  it 
Caerwent  and  the  remains,  if  they  can  take  them  in  the  same  route, 
of  Lydney  and  Cirencester. 


AN  AMERICAN  BETTING  CASE. 

A  RECENT  trial  of  a  betting  case  at  New  York  shows  that  the 
American  law  as  to  wagers  differs  more  widely  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  our  own.  The  plaintiff  stated  that  while 
the  trial  of  one  Henry  W.  Genet  was  pending  he  was  introduced  to 
the  defendant,  and  the  conversation  between  them  turned  on  the 
probability  of  Genet’s  conviction,  the  defendant  expressing  his  belief 
that  the  result  would  be  acquittal  and  the  plaintiff  his  that  it 
would  be  conviction.  Both  parties  were  equally  energetic  in  de¬ 
claring  their  opinions,  and  the  plaintiff  offered  to  bet  1,000  dols.  to 
5  dols.  that  Genet  would  be  convicted.  The  bet  was  taken,  and 
the  defendant  was  permitted  to  hold  the  stakes.  When  a  verdict 
of  conviction  wa9  rendered  the  plaintiff  called  on  the  defendant, 
expecting  to  receive  the  bets,  and  the  defendant  put  him  off  from 
time  to  time,  until  he  was  forced  to  proceed  at  law.  The  defen¬ 
dant’s  answer  to  this  claim  was  that  his  partner  was  on  the  jury  in 
Genet's  case,  that  the  plaintiff  sought  an  introduction  to  him  and 
asked  “  if  anything  could  be  done,”  and  he  replied  that  he  could 
not  approach  his  partner  on  such  a  subject ;  that  they  met  again, 
and  the  plaintiff  offered  to  make  a  bet  of  1,000  dols.  to  5  dols.  that 


there  would  be  a  conviction,  but  the  defendant  remarked  that  he 
was  not  a  betting  man,  and  left.  On  the  following  day  he  was 
again  at  the  same  place,  and  the  plaintiff  was  there  also,  and  took 
a  seat  beside  him,  and  proposed  to  him  to  sign  a  paper  stating  that 
he  had  received  1 ,000  dols.  “  for  services  to  be  rendered.”  He  re¬ 
fused  to  sign  this  paper,  and  the  plaintiff  then  tore  it  up,  and  said 
that  he  would  make  it  iu  the  form  of  a  bet  of  1,000  dols.  to  5  dols., 
and  “  forced  the  money  into  his  hands.” 

We  have  stated  the  case  on  either  side  thus  minutely  because 
we  should  be  sorry  to  do  injustice  to  either  of  the  litigants.  The 
defendant  contended  that  the  plaintiff’s  act  was  an  attempt  to  cor¬ 
rupt  his  (defendant’s)  partner,  and  thus  to  cause  a  disagreement  of 
the  jury  in  Genet’s  case,  and  that  under  such  circumstances  he  was 
not  liable  to  return  the  money,  which  he  wished  to  bestow 
on  some  charitable  institution.  The  Judge,  in  submitting 
this  case  to  the  jury,  delivered  a  charge  which  is  described, 
and  we  think  rightly,  as  one  of  “peculiar  suggestiveness.” 
He  told  the  jury  that,  if  they  believed  that  the  money 
claimed  was  wagered  upon  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  the 
jury  in  Genet’s  trial,  the  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  recover,  but 
not  if  they  believed  that  the  bet  was  used  as  a  cover  to  conceal 
an  attempt  to  tamper  with  the  jury.  Any  attempt  to  control 
a  verdict  by  the  means  indicated  by  the  defendant,  or  by  any 
other  means  than  those  known  to  the  law,  which  are  evidence  and 
oratory,  was  to  be  frowned  upon  and  punished.  Money  paid  for 
this  iniquitous  purpose  could  not  be  recovered  back,  for  the  law 
does  not  grant  relief  to  a  person  caught  in  infringing  its  just  re¬ 
quirements.  If  parties  will  speculate  in  wrong,  they  must  take 
their  chance,  unaided  by  courts  of  justice.  According  to  the 
plaintiff’s  evidence,  lie  made  a  very  unusual  bet,  which  among 
sporting  men  would  be  termed  “  betting  at  long  odds.”  A  bet  of 
1 ,000  dols.  to  5  dols.  was  rarely  wagered  on  the  verdict  of  a  j  my, 
and  yet  it  was  possible  for  one  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true 
sport  to  take  such  unequal  chances.  Readers  will  by  this  time 
perceive  the  “  suggestiveness  ”  of  this  charge.  It  ought  to  be 
noted  in  the  American  Law  Reports  thus  : — “  By  the  Court — It  is 
not  100  to  1  on  the  verdict  of  any  jury  in  any  case.”  We  agree, 
if  we  may  presume  to  say  so,  with  the  Court ;  but  there  are  some 
truths  which  should  not  be  spoken  in  some  places.  A  person 
must  be  strongly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  true  sport,  and  should 
have  a  well-filled  purse,  who  would  lay  long  odds  on  the  result  of  any 
prosecution  when  political  or  social  feeling  is  excited  as  to  the 
result.  The  Judge  seems  to  consider  that  the  spirit  of  true  sport 
may  properly  exercise  itself  in  making  bets  upon  verdicts,  so  long 
as  the  bet  is  a  bet,  and  not  a  cloak  for  corruption  ;  but  surely  this  is 
a  strange  admission,  which  at  no  recent  time  would  have  been  made 
in  England.  The  reasons  for  not  allowing  actions  to  be  brought  on 
such  bets  are  too  obvious  to  need  stating  or  enforcing.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  indeed,  that  the  plaintiff  did  not  claim  the  defendant’s 
stake,  but  only  his  own,  and  this  may  have  been,  therefore,  an 
action  not  for  money  won  upon  a  bet,  but  for  money  claimed  by  the 
plaintiff  on  treating  the  bet  as  void.  But  certainly  the  Judge 
seems  to  have  a  sympathy  for  true  sport,  and  it  is  a  pity 
that  he  did  not  inform  sportsmen  what  are  the  odds,  for 
example,  on  the  district  attorney  in  a  prosecution  for  smuggling. 
Are  there  any  general  rules  like  those  of  “  backing  mounts  ”  or 
“following  money”  on  the  Turf  by  which  novices  in  forensic 
betting  may  be  guided  ?  Would  it  pay,  for  instance,  to  back  some 
well-known  advocate  throughout  a  session  of  the  court  ?  If  this 
Judge  were  not  an  American,  we  should  call  him  a  fine  old 
English  gentleman,  for  he  unites  to  his  love  of  sport  a  hatred  of 
fraud  and  a  readiness  to  check  it  summarily.  He  charged  the  j  ury 
that,  if  the  defendant  told  the  truth,  it  was  a  serious  impeachment 
of  his  manhood  that  he  did  not  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment 
knock  the  plaintiff  down  on  his  offering  an  intimation  as  to 
corrupting  a  juror.  It  was  said  by  Erskine  that,  if  a  creditor 
asked  you  to  pay  a  debt  barred  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations,  the 
only  safe  way  of  avoiding  the  implication  of  a  new  contract  to  pay 
the  debt  was  to  knock  down  the  creditor.  But  Erskine  when  he 
said  this  was  a  barrister,  not  a  judge.  We  must  allow  that  the 
American  sentiment  is  healthy,  although  manifesting  itself  in  an 
unusual  way.  It  is  many  years  ago  that  “  a  good  punch  on  the 
head  ”  was  recommended  as  a  short  way  with  poachers,  and  that 
course,  besides  its  doubtful  legality,  is  open  to  the  objection  that 
the  poacher  might  punch  your  head  in  return. 

Supposing  that  this  was  a  bet,  we  must  go  back  a  century  to 
find  any  case  like  this  in  England.  It  appears,  however,  that  on 
an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  the  House  of  Lords  the 
appellant  hedged  by  betting  an  even  fifty  guineas  against  himself. 
Having  succeeded  in  his  appeal  he  lost  his  bet,  and  refused  to 
pay  it,  whereupon  an  action  was  brought  against  him.  On 
his  behalf  it  was  argued  that  the  event  was  not  contingent 
but  certain,  and  therefore  could  not  be  the  subject  of  a  bet, 
and  also  that  such  a  bet  was  improper,  as  contrary  to 
decency.  Lord  Mansfield,  in  giving  judgment,  said  that,  as  for 
the  certainty  of  the  law  mentioned  by  the  defendant’s  counsel,  it 
would  be  very  hard  on  the  profession  if  the  law  were  so  certain 
that  everybody  could  know  it,  and  the  misfortune  was  that  the 
law  was  so  uncertain  that  it  cost  much  money  to  ascertain  it. 
Here  was  a  future  event  equally  uncertain  to  the  parties — namely, 
whether  the  House  of  Lords  would  be  of  the  same  or  a  different 
opinion  with  the  Chancellor  ;  but  the  presumption,  if  any,  would 
be  rather  against  the  person  betting  in  opposition  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor’s  judgment.  It  might  be  remarked  here  that,  as  regards 
some  judges  who  have  sat  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  the 
presumption  would  rather  be  in  favour  of  the  success  of 
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the  appeal.  About  the  same  time  occurred  the  case 
upott  a  wager  as  to  the  sex  of  the  Chevalier  d’Eon,  and 
here  it  was  objected  that  the  inquiry  tended  to  introduce 
indecent  evidence,  and  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  individual 
and  of  society,  and  this  objection  prevailed.  In  argument 
of  this  case  another  case  was  mentioned,  where  a  bet  was  made 
upon  the  place  of  birth  of  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  and  her  sister, 
and  the  trial  of  that  case  proceeded,  although  in  the  course  of  it 
the  ages  of  these  ladies  were  ascertained,  which,  said  counsel,  was 
probably  a  very  serious  inconvenience  to  them.  Notwithstanding 
this  case,  however,  the  principle  of  our  law  wa3  clear,  that  you 
could  not  try  an  action  on  a  wager  tending  to  disturb  or  injure 
a  third  person,  and  this  rule  may  have  some  application  to 
a  case  now  pending  in  one  of  the  Courts  at  Westminster. 
We  know  that  it  is  improper  to  raise  a  question  as  to  a 
lady’s  age,  and  we  have  heard  that  it  is  wrong  to 
speak  disrespectfully  of  the  Equator,  and  we  think  that 
to  make  a  bet  upon  the  figure  of  the  earth,  as  was  done  in  a 
pending  case,  would  be  taking  a  decided  liberty  with  a  planet 
which  ought  not  to  be  encouraged  by  any  Court.  In  the  case  of 
the  bet  on  the  sex  of  the  Chevalier  d’Eon,  the  Court  were  clear 
that,  on  the  application  of  the  Chevalier,  they  would  have  stopped 
the  action,  and  the  objection  was  equally  open  to  be  taken  by  the 
defendant.  We  gather  that  at  that  time  it  was  usual,  and  not 
considered  objectionable,  for  a  son  to  bet  on  his  father’s  life.  But 
a  bet  between  two  voters  on  the  result  of  an  election  was  held 
void,  as  tending  to  corruption ;  and  in  another  case  a  bet  by  a 
clergyman  with  a  Minister  of  State  that  the  clergyman  would 
not  become  a  bishop  was  held  to  be  a  form  of  simony. 

It  looks  as  if  our  law,  as  it  was  a  century  ago,  had  crossed  to 
America,  and  remained  from  that  time  to  this  unaltered.  Without 
reference  to  any  statute,  it  can  hardly  be  thought,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  authority  of  Lord  Mansfield,  that  our  Courts 
would  now  entertain  an  action  on  a  wager  as  to  the  verdict  of  a 
jury.  Yet  the  American  judge  would  have  entertained  such  an 
action  if  there  had  been  a  bmiajide  bet.  The  plaintiff  in  the  case 
before  the  Court,  if  he  could  be  believed,  was  guilty,  said  the 
Judge,  of  the  folly  of  wagering  very  long  odds  on  the  verdict  of  a 
jury,  and  nothing  more.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  instances, 
America  has  been  more  conservative  than  England  of  laws 
and  customs  which  belonged  equally  to  both.  We  believe  that 
those  venerable  institutions,  the  stocks  and  the  whipping¬ 
post,  are  still  preserved  in  some  of  the  older  States.  It 
is  not  very  long  since  we  read  of  a  sheriff  personally 
whipping  an  offender,  and  of  the  mob  “  chaffing  ”  the 
officer  of  the  law  during  the  operation.  They  did  not 
seem  to  be  brutal  or  blood-thirsty,  but  to  treat  the  whole 
proceeding  as  a  joke.  When  we  read  of  this  case  of  a  bet 
on  the  verdict  of  a  jury  being  gravely  brought  to  trial,  and  of  the 
Judge  saying  that,  if  it  were  an  attempt  by  the  plaintiff  to  bribe 
the  defendant's  partner,  the  defendant  should  have  knocked  him 
down,  we  seem  to  have  got  back  to  the  time  when  the  Quarter 
Sessions  of  a  Midland  county  adjourned  to  go  to  see  the  fight  be¬ 
tween  Crib  and  Molyneux.  No  action  can  now  be  brought  in  our 
courts  upon  any  wager,  and  this  statutory  prohibition  excludes  a 
quantity  ot  business  which  would  be  troublesome  and  by  no  means 
edifying.  In  America,  perhaps,  the  same  evil  is  not  felt,  and  yet 
there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  gambling  in  New  York.  The  jury  in 
this  case  found  a  verdict  for  the  defendant,  so  thev  must  have 
thought  that  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  influence  the  jury  in 
Genet's  case.  Whether  such  attempts  are  common  we  cannot  say, 
but  after  all  we  have  heard  of  corruption  in  other  forms,  we  should 
view  this  form  of  it  with  no  great  surprise. 


ART  IX  LIVERPOOL. 

rrHE  great  centres  of  trade  and  manufacture  in  the  North  of 
JL  England  present  phases  of  art  analogous  to,  though  differing 
from,  those  of  the  cities  of  Italy  during  the  middle  ages.  Industry 
begets  wealth,  and  wealth  in  turn  induces  culture  and  that  bodily 
and  mental  condition  of  luxury  and  aesthetic  indulgence  which 
has  ever  been  found  to  foster  growth  in  art.  Moreover,  vast 
populations  intensify  not  only  individual,  but  still  more  muni¬ 
cipal,  action ;  large  masses  moving  to  and  fro  acquire  accumu¬ 
lative  momentum ;  a  tidal  wave  bears  art  onwards,  so  that,  in  the 
words  of  Hallam  when  speaking  of  Italian  Bepublics,  literature 
and  art  are  rocked  on  the  turbulent  waves  of  democracy.  That 
Liverpool  happens  to  be  Conservative  in  politics  matters  little. 
Indeed  the  same  conditions  are  now  determining  the  art  position 
of  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and  other  centres  of 
trade,  all  connected  into  one  panorama  of  chimneys  and  a  con¬ 
tinuity  of  smoke. 

Liverpool  is  ambitious  to  make  for  herself  a  position  in  art. 
Her  Art  Club,  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts  Club 
in  London,  is  doing  a  good  work.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  a 
commercial  town  when  a  speciality  such  as  art  becomes  a  bond  of 
union  and  a  mainspring  of  action  ;  when  art  is  cultivated,  not  for 
lucre  or  ostentation,  but  for  its  own  sake,  as  bringing  its  own  reward, 
giving  moments  of  repose  in  the  midst  of  the  turmoil  of  city  life, 
and  bringing  sunshine  into  homes  when  days  are  dark.  This 
society  of  connoisseurs  is  something  more  than  a  social  coterie ; 
it  is  public  opinion  shaping  itself  into  an  intelligent  form,  which 
makes  itself  felt  when  monuments  and  public  works  are  projected 
by  individuals  or  municipal  bodies.  The  want  of  some  such 


direction  on  the  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  laity  has  been 
long  felt  both  in  London  and  the  country.  “  Committees  of 
Taste  ”  and  dilettantism  generally  may  b9  laughed  at ;  but  an 
association  of  cultivated  English  gentlemen  brings  to  bear  a 
balanced  judgment  which  is  often  wanting  to  experts  and  pro¬ 
fessional  men.  The  Liverpool  Art  Club,  in  common  with  the 
Burlington  Fine  Art3  Club,  pursues  its  purpose  of  public 
instruction  by  special,  as  distinguished  from  miscellaneous,  exhi¬ 
bitions.  It  is  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that  general  collec¬ 
tions  are  best  provided  for  in  spacious  Galleries,  such  a9  those  of 
the  Royal  Academy  or  of  Suffolk  Street ;  but  experience  also  shows 
that  a  useful  sphere  of  operation  remains  for  amateur  Committees 
who  take  up  con  amove  some  specific  subject,  and  illustrate  it 
exhaustively  with  the  addition  of  a  student-like  catalogue. 
The  difficulty  is  to  get  persistent  work  from  unpaid  and  non¬ 
professional  men;  but  the  work,  when  got,  is  often  found  to 
have  a  value  which  money  could  not  buy ;  and  it  is  fortunate 
when  each  member  of  these  Committees  has  a  favourite  hobby  of 
his  own  which  he  is  permitted  to  ride  to  somewhat  short  of 
death  for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  other  members  and  of 
the  community  at  large.  The  Liverpool  Art  Club  seems  well 
favoured  in  these  respects.  We  have  before  us  the  “  Catalogue 
Raisonne  of  the  Oriental  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Club  Rooms, 
December  1872,  Edited  by  Mr.  G.  A.  Audsley,”  a  local  architect; 
also  a  “  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Works  in  Japanese  Lacquer  in 
the  Possession  of  Mr.  Bowes.”  We  may  mention,  as  an  instance 
of  the  fraternal  relations  subsisting  between  the  Art  Clubs  of 
Liverpool  and  of  London,  that  this  choice  collection,  illustrating  the 
various  branches  of  the  lacquer  ware  of  Japan,  has  been  lent  by  its 
owner  for  exhibition  in  the  Gallery  of  the  Burlington  Club. 
Liverpool  seems  abounding  in  resources.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  present  Loan  Collection  of  the  Works  of  David  Cox  shall 
be  succeeded  by  exhibitions  of  the  pict  ures  and  drawings  of  William 
Muller  and  of  George  Cattermole. 

A  “  Loan  Collection  of  the  Works  of  the  late  David  Cox  ”  now 
forms  the  chief  attraction  at  the  Liverpool  Art  Club.  It  is  rather 
late  in  the  clay  to  enter  on  a  detailed  criticism  of  this  essentially 
English  painter — more  English,  more  racy  in  the  local  flavour  of 
the  soil,  than  Gainsborough,  De  Wint,  or  Constable.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  successive  manners  of  David  Cox— sometimes  said  to 
be  three  in  number,  but  in  fact  far  too  various  and  changeful  to  be 
strictly  counted  or  defined — are  all  fairly  well  represented  in  Liver¬ 
pool.  A  sepia  drawing  of  “Pevensey  Castle”  (359),  as  early  as  the 
year  1S07,  recalls  the  manner  of  De  Wint ;  “Tivoli”  (101),  with  the 
sim  midway  in  a  golden  sky,  is  symmetric  and  poetic  as  Claude  or 
Barret;  “A  Rocky  Subject”  (198)  presents  the  only  composition 
supporting  the  supposition  that  David  Cox  ever  diverted  his  eye 
from  nature  to  look  at  Salvator  Rosa  or  Gaspar  Poussin.  Analo¬ 
gies  with  other  artists  could  be  pointed  out.  Thus  “  The  Dining- 
Hall,  Haddon  ”  (272),  is  tenanted  by  draped  figures  identified 
with  the  baronial  halls  of  Mr.  George  Cattermole.  That  the 
“  Outskirts  of  the  Forest  ”  (138)  should  approximate  “Studies  in 
Windsor  Park,”  by  the  late  William  Bennett,  is  but  natural,  inas¬ 
much  as  Bennett  was  an  imitator  of  Cox  ;  and  in  like  manner  that 
the  “  greatcoat  weather  ”  and  the  rain-laden  skies  suggestive  of 
umbrellas,  common  to  the  art  of  Constable,  should  be  the  atmo¬ 
spheric  condition  of  these  most  atmospheric  of  drawings  may  be 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Cox,  like  Constable,  faithfully 
depicted  our  English  landscape  under  our  cloudy  English  sky. 
David  Cox  was  most  delightful  when  most  himself,  and,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  he  seems  to  have  gone  out  sketching 
chiefly  when  the  barometer  was  down  at  “  Rain  ”  or 
“  Storm  ” ;  he  never  attempted  to  improve  the  proverbial  badness 
of  our  English  climate.  And  just  as  it  is  said  that  our  average 
weather  favours  the  practical  operations  of  life,  so  the  drawings 
before  us  show  that  no  atmosphere  is  more  pictorial  or  picturesque 
in  effects.  We  thank  David  Cox  that  he  never  transports  the 
spectator  to  the  Alps  or  attempts  to  import  to  our  shores  the  blue 
sky  of  Italy.  The  district  he  loved  best  was  North  Yv’ales,  the 
sketching  ground  to  Liverpool.  The  Cumberland  Lake  country  at 
the  other  extremity  of  Lancashire  was  too  pretty  and  dressy  for 
bis  essentially  undressy  art.  But  in  the  vale  of  iiolwyddelan  and 
at  Bettws-y-Coed — as  witness  “  The  Welsh  Funeral,”  of  which 
there  are  here  many  replicas  with  variations — he  was  quite  at 
home.  Ilills  in  broad  shadowy  masses,  cloud-crested,  looking 
down  upon  wooded  vales,  sylvan  streams,  cottages,  churches,  and 
village  lanes — rude  nature  lying,  as  it  were,  half  way  between 
savage  and  civilized  life — such  are  the  scenes  which  in  this  in¬ 
teresting  Loan  Collection  evoke  the  genius  of  the  painter.  The 
style  is  suggestive  just  in  proportion  as  it  is  undefined.  Clouds 
and  figures  have  motion ;  the  trees  are  tossed  by  wind ;  the 
rocks  are  beaten  and  washed  by  scudding  rain.  Movement  is  not 
arrested  by  sharp  outlines,  which  Cox  abhorred.  These  drawings 
once  more  evince  a  subtle  and  sensitive  eye  for  colour,  not  after 
the  garish  or  decorative  scale  of  Turner,  but  triumphant  in  nega¬ 
tive  relations  of  grey.  David  Cox  did  not  rave  over  sunsets ;  he 
dwelt  with  tenderness  on  the  grey  of  the  morning  when  the  chill 
dew  lies  on  the  grass.  The  whole  collection — water-colour 
drawings,  oil-paintings,  drawings  in  sepia  and  charcoal — making  a 
total  of  434  works,  have  been  insured  in  the  sum  of  130,000/.,  and 
yet  David  Cox  sold  his  best  products  at  a  few  pounds  a-piece,  and 
never  realized  100/.  for  any  single  work 

The  opening  of  this  exhibition  of  the  works  of  David  Cox  was 
celebrated  in  good  old  English  fashion  by  a  dinner  at  the  Fine  Art 
Club,  given  by  the  President,  Mr.  Bowes.  The  speeches,  as  well 
as  the  preface  to  the  Catalogue,  furnish  anecdotes  and  reminiscences 
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from  personal  knowledge  which  must  find  a  place  in  future  bio¬ 
graphies  of  the  painter.  In  the  exhibition  there  is  pointed  out  a 
picture  with  a  story.  “  Going  to  the  Ilayfield”  (29),  was  sent  by 
David  Cox  to  Liverpool  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  it  was  ; 
hung  on  the  floor,  and  the  price  set  upon  it  was  40/. ;  it  went  back 
to  the  artist  unsold;  it  now  returns  to  Liverpool,  the  present  owner 
having  bought  it  for  a  sum  approaching  3,000/.,  and  the  insurance 
reaching  4,000/.  A  friend  of  David  Cox  contends  that  it  was  well 
that  he  never  realized  these  extravagant  prices ;  he  mad  all 
that  he  needed — a  comfortable  competence ;  his  habits  remained 
to  the  last  most  simple ;  he  supped  on  bread  and  milk  at  nine  with 
the  keen  appetite  of  a  schoolboy.  The  same  friend  spoke  in  Liver¬ 
pool  as  follows : — 

Although  the  work  of  David  Cox  looks  so  easy,  no  man  was  so  difficult 
to  please.  I  have  sat  by  hint  when  he  tore  up  drawing  after  drawing.  He 
knew  no  tricks  in  art ;  his  work  was  always  pure  and  simple.  He  used  the 
most  simple  colours  and  means  to  record  his  greatness.  A  few  days  before 
he  died  he  went  upstairs,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  faithful  servant  Ann. 
Stopping  at  his  painting-room  door,  he  looked  in,  and  said,  “  Good-bye,  pic¬ 
tures  !  good-bye,  pictures  ;  I  shall  never  see  you  any  more  !  ”  and  he  never 
did. 

Liverpool,  as  it  will  he  inferred,  sustains  an  active  art  life,  and  some 
further  doings  still  remain  to  be  recorded.  The  Loyal  Institution 
boasts  of  rare  early  paintings  collected  by  William  Roscoe,  the 
author  of  the  Lives  of  Lorenzo  de’  Medici  and  of  Leo  X. ;  they 
have  obtained  notice  from  Dr.  Waagen,  Mrs.  Jameson,  Mr.  Scharf, 
and  Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle.  The  works  ascribed  on  fairly 
good  grounds  to  Giotto,  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  Pisellino,  Wohlge¬ 
muth,  and  Tintoretto,  are  worthy  of  a  national  collection.  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  mention  the  Museum  attached  to  the  Free 
Library;  here  are  works  of  world- wide  renown.  We  do  not  refer 
to  the  collection  of  stuffed  birds,  “  the  munificent  gift  of  the  late 
Earl  Derby  to  the  town  ” — such  abortions  are  neither  art,  science, 
nor  nature.  But  special  attention  is  due  to  the  historic  ivories 
which,  in  a  magnificent  diptych,  a  rare  example  of  Roman  art, 
date  back  to  the  second  century.  This  chronological  collection  is 
the  finest  of  its  kind  out  of  London,  and  we  happen  to  know  that 
Mr.  William  Maskell,  when  writing  his  hook  upon  Ivories,  thought 
it  worth  his  while  to  make  a  special  visit  to  Liverpool ;  one  or  more 
of  these  ivories  are  conspicuous  among  his  illustrations.  Also  un¬ 
exampled,  whether  for  number,  size,  or  rarity,  is  the  collection  of 
Wedgwood  ware.  Miss  Meteyard,  in  her  Life  of  the  Staffordshire 
otter,  engraves  more  than  fifty  of  these  specimens.  The  Museum, 
y  the  way,  sadly  wants  a  catalogue.  Liverpool  is  indebted  to  the 
generosity  of  her  citizens  for  these  and  other  art  treasures.  Mr. 
Mayer  gave  the  ivories  and  the  Wedgwood  ware  ;  the  Free  Library 
and  the  Museum,  erected  at  the  cost  of  40,000/.,  were  the  gift  of  Sir 
William  Brown. 

No  fewer  than  three  exhibitions  of  modern  pictures  are  now  open 
in  Liverpool.  Strange  to  say,  the  Corporation,  which  might  he  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  more  than  enough  to  do  with  matters  of  drainage, 
acavengering,  andlighting,  takes  the  conduct  of  a  large  and  important 
“  Exhibition  of  Modern  Pictures.”  We  should  have  imagined  an 
academy  of  artists  better  qualified  for  such  an  undertaking;  yet  we 
recall  certain  feuds  among  the  profession  ;  hostile  exhibitions  were 
open  at  one  time,  and  financial  failure  followed.  Liverpool  in  the 
days  to  which  we  refer  was  a  stronghold  of  so-called  “pre- 
Raffaellism,”  and  the  unfortunate  schism  finds  record  in  local  col¬ 
lections.  In  no  other  town  have  we  seen  such  proofs  of  the 
genius  of  Mr.  Rossetti  and  of  Mr.  Madox  Brown.  Mr.  Davies,  a 
local  landscape  artist,  elsewhere  unfortunately  all  hut  unknown, 
cau  be  seen  only  in  Liverpool.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  this 
clique  does  not  proclaim  its  mission  in  London.  Returning  to 
“the  Corporation  Gallery”  we  find  no  less  than  1,136  works, 
the  most  important  of  which  have,  however,  already  won  a 
reputation  in  the  Royal  Academy.  Yet  a  sensational  novelty 
is  presented  in  a  portrait  verging  on  a  parody  of  Mr.  Holman 
Hunt,  perpetrated  by  himself.  The  strength  of  this  Gallery 
arises  from  the  sales.  Last  year  they  amounted  to  9,000/., 
this  year  they  may  reach  10,000/.  It  is  a  good  sign  when  local 
wealth  yields  local  patronage  ;  the  dealers,  we  are  happy  to  find, 
are  here  at  a  discount ;  and  Liverpool  differs  from  some  other  pro¬ 
vincial  towns  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  this,  that  patrons 
do  not  rush  to  London,  but  purchase  on  the  spot. 

Liverpool,  architecturally,  may  he  divided  among  two  or  more 
schools.  A  pseudo-classic  style,  unusually  showy  and  effete,  took 
possession  of  the  town  at  the  time  when  that  sort  of  thing  ruled 
everywhere.  But  St.  George’s  Hall  stands  in  that  style  scarcely 
inferior  to  the  more  strictly  classic  Hall  at  Birmingham,  and  deci¬ 
dedly  superior  to  similar,  and  more  mongrel,  structures  in  Man¬ 
chester,  Bradford,  Leeds,  and  Bristol.  At  the  present  moment  we 
may  observe  in  natural  succession  the  usual  signs  of  the  prevailing 
Gothic  fever,  forced  up  to  a  kind  of  furnace  heat  by  red  brick, 
rampant  in  colour.  As  to  statues,  faint  must  be  the  praise.  The 
once  famous  group  of  Nelson  belongs  to  the  showy  and  sensational 
style  of  the  past  generation,  while  two  equestrian  effigies  of 
the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Consort  by  Mr.  Thornycroft  do 
more  thau  justice  to  the  irredeemably  wooden  manipulation 
of  the  present  day.  Yet  we  willingly  remember  that 
one  of  the  greatest  of  English,  not  to  say  of  European, 
sculptors,  John  Gibson,  was  identified  with  Liverpool.  We  have 
heard  him  in  Rome  acknowledge  how  much  he  owed  to  the  town 
of  his  adoption,  where  again  we  are  glad  to  meet  his  simple  and 
noble  statues  of  Huskisson  and  of  Roscoe.  Liverpool,  always 
given  to  hospitality,  honoured  John  Gibson  by  a  dinner.  We 
rejoice  to  find  that  the  town  is  not  content  to  stick  where  it  is  ; 
new  art  galleries  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  at  one  time  there 
was  a  talk  of  buying  a  large  but  much  bedaubed  picture  by 


Rafikelle,  which  is  understood  to  be  making  the  tour  of  Europe, 
at  the  modest  price  of  40,000/.  Mr.  Ruskin  wrote  a  letter  recom¬ 
mending  tlie  purchase ;  hut,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the  letter 
turned  out  a  mere  wind-bag.  Another  more  feasible  project  is  to 
connect  the  many  public  parks  into  one  continuous  belt  round  the 
town,  after  the  manner  of  boulevards.  Few  towns  are  more  fortu¬ 
nate  in  situation,  especially  as  to  sea  access ;  only  in  Smyrna, 
Lisbon,  and  one  or  two  other  ports  planned  by  nature  herself  do 
we  see  the  white  wings  of  commerce  alight  at  the  very  door  of  the 
merchant’s  warehouse. 


BUCKINGHAM  AT  THE  OLYMPIC  THEATRE. 

IT  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Wills’s  play  of  Buckingham  will  make 
the  fortune  of  the  Olympic  or  any  other  theatre.  Dryden, 
Pope,  and  Scott  have  combined  to  fix  in  the  national  mind  a  con¬ 
ception  of  Buckingham  at  middle  age  which  is  strangely  in¬ 
congruous  with  the  youth  which  Mr.  Wills  depicts.  Buckingham, 
after  the  Restoration,  was  among  those  whom  Macaulay  has  de¬ 
scribed  as  holding  that  loyalty  was  one  great  delusion  and 
patriotism  another,  and  that  it  was  better  to  be  the  hireling  of 
the  worst  cause  than  the  martyr  of  the  best.  “  Zeal,”  he  says, 
“makes  revolutions,  and  revolutions  make  men  zealous  for 
nothing.”  It  would  have  been  easy  for  Mr.  Wills  to  find  a  type 
of  that  “  pure,  fervent,  and  constant  loyalty  ”  which  suffered  ruin 
and  death  for  King  Charles  I.,  and  neglect  and  contempt  from  his 
successor ;  but  be  surely  needed  not  to  make  one  out  of  George 
Yilliers.  Then,  again,  Mr.  Wills  can  hardly  expect  to  persuade  an 
intelligent  audience  that  Cromwell  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
battles  of  Marston  Moor  and  Naseby  except  looking  up  the  plunder. 
An  industrious  writer  demonstrated  at  great  length  that  Napoleonhad 
no  military  talent,  and  that  all  his  victories  were  gained  by  a  staff 
officer,  while  he  cleverly  tool*  the  credit  of  them.  The  attempt  to 
exalt  Fairfax  at  the  expense  of  Cromwell  may  be  placed  in  the 
same  literary  category.  The  hatred  of  the  Royalists  is  sufficient 
proof  that  Cromwell  was  their  most  dreaded  foe.  No  doubt  he 
used  the  faculties  of  other  men,  and  he  stimulated  their  zeal  until 
it  went  possibly  beyond  his  own.  If  it  is  fair  to  infer  the  quality 
of  a  general  from  that  of  his  troops,  Cromwell  must  take  a  high 
place,  for  even  Mr.  Wills  would  own  that  against  domestic  or 
foreign  foes  the  “  Ironsides  ”  were  alike  invincible.  To  them  their 
leader  was 

The  servant  of  the  Lord 
With  the  Bible  and  the  sword  ; 

and  therefore  he  and  they  gained  victories.  The  poem  in  which 
these  lines  occur  is  probably  less  known  than  any  other  of  Macaulay’s 
writings,  and  Mr.  Wills  may  he  pardoned  for  forgetting  a 
picture  of  Royalist  defeat  which  is  at  once  poetical  and  true. 
But  he  can  hardly  have  forgotten  that  Scott,  who  loved  neither 
Independents  nor  Republicans,  has  told  in  JRokeby  the  same  story. 
When  troops  of  Roundheads  choked  the  Ouse  and  the  Scots 
spurred  northward  as  from  a  lost  field,  it  was  Cromwell  and  his 
cuirassiers  who  redeemed  the  day.  The  stubborn  courage  of 
Englishmen  was  by  Cromwell’s  system  at  once  regulated  and  stimu¬ 
lated.  The  most  rigid  discipline  and  the  most  fierce  enthusiasm 
were  combined  by  him.  From  that  first  success  on  Marston  Moor 
until  his  death  the  troops  organized  and  commanded  by  him  moved 
always  to  victory  with  the  precision  of  machines  and  the  fanaticism 
of  Crusaders.  Turenne  expressed  the  delight  of  a  true  soldier  on 
seeing  the  allies  whom  Cromwell  sent  him,  and  even  banished 
Cavaliers  felt  pride  when  the  red-coated  pikemen,  with  shouts  of 
stern  exultation,  drove  before  them  the  famous  infantry  of  Spain. 
From  the  time  when  the  Parliamentary  army  was  remodelled  to 
the  time  when  it  was  disbanded  it  never  found,  either  in  the 
British  islands  or  on  the  Continent,  an  enemy  who  could  stand  its 
onset.  This  substantially  is  what  Macaulay  says  in  writing 
history,  and  we  have  already  quoted  his  and  Scott’s  poetry.  The 
same  idea  is  expressed  in  one  of  Scott’s  novels,  which  Mr.  Wills 
might  usefully  study  as  an  example  of  how  to  make  history  sub¬ 
serve  fiction.  At  the  opening  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak  the  lady  of 
the  castle  has  invited  both  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads,  hut  iu 
separate  parties,  to  a  dinner  in  honour  of  the  Restoration.  The 
Puritans  enter  the  castle  by  the  breach  which  their  own  guns  had 
made,  and  their  chaplain  reminds  them  that  they  are  ascending  by 
the  gate  which  the  Lord  opened  to  the  godly.  Hereupon  they 
raise  a  psalm,  which  reaches  the  ears  of  the  Cavaliers  advancing- 
joyously  by  the  principal  avenue,  and  damps  their  mirth.  The 
tune  which  now  came  rolling  on  their  ears  had  been  heard  too  often, 
and  upon  too  many  occasions  had  preceded  victory  gained  over 
the  Malignants,  to  permit  them  even  in  their  triumph  to  hear  it 
without  emotion.  A  veteran  whose  undoubted  coinage  can  afford 
to  confess  what  all  are  feeling  says,  “  May  I  never  touch  claret 
again  if  that  is  not  the  very  tune  with  which  the  prick-eared 
villains  began  their  onset  at  Wiggan  Lane,  where  they  bowled  us 
down  like  so  many  nine-pins.  Faith !  neighbours,  to  say  truth 
and  shame  the  devil,  I  did  not  like  the  sound  of  it  above  half.”  To 
ascribe  the  merit  of  evoking  and  organizing  this  irresistible  force  to 
Fairfax  instead  of  Cromwell  is  like  pretending  that  Moreau  and 
not  Napoleon  made  France  mistress  of  continental  Europe. 

History,  however,  can  take  care  of  itself.  But  in  the  character 
of  Buckingham  Mr.  Wills  has  outraged  probability.  Here,  again, 
let  us  see  "  what  the  master  of  historic  fiction  makes  of  the  same 
personage.  Buckingham  is  discussing  with  Christian  their  plan  for 
wresting  from  the  Earl  of  Derby  the  little  kingdom  of  Man.  He 
remembers  that  his  Roundhead  father-in-law,  Fairfax,  had  the 
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island  from  tlie  Long  Parliament,  and  was  ass  enough  to 
quit  hold  of  it  at  the  Restoration,  when,  if  he  had  closed 
his  clutches  and  held  fast,  like  a  true  hird  of  prey,  he  might 
have  kept  it  for  him  and  his.  Buckingham  might  have  had 
a  little  kingdom  of  his  own,  and  made  his  valet  Lord  Chamberlain 
and  Christian  his  hangman.  He  does  not  quite  relish  the  thought 
that  he  would  only  he  King  of  Man  in  his  wife’s  right.  “  But,” 
says  he,  “  my  godly  dame  owes  me  some  advantage  for  having 
lived  the  first  year  of  our  marriage  with  her  and  old  Black  Tom, 
her  grim,  fighting,  puritanic  father.  A  man  might  as  well  have 
married  the  Devil’s  daughter  and  set  up  housekeeping  with  his 
father-in-law.”  To  any  one  who  remembers  this  and  other 
passages  of  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  Mr.  Wills’s  play,  although  it 
contains  forcible  passages,  must  appear  slightly  ridiculous.  If 
Buckingham  learned  in  youth  “  to  die  for  God  and  King,”  how 
came  it  that  he  died  victor  of  his  health,  fortune,  friends,  and  fame  ? 
The  devoted  lover  of  Mary  Fairfax  must  have  been  strangely  out 
of  place  in  the  “  bower  of  wanton  Shrewsbury.”  One  of  the 
stories  of  the  time  is  that,  while  Buckingham  was  killing  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury  in  a  duel,  the  Countess  held  the  Duke’s  horse,  and 
the  story  would  hardly  have  been  invented  if  Buckingham  had 
ever  been  what  Mr.  Wills  represents.  If  he  has  any  poli¬ 
tical  or  moral  purpose  in  his  play  he  defeats  himself. 
Assume  that  the  Cavaliers  had  a  monopoly  of  the  high-flown  senti¬ 
ments  which  his  hero  enunciates,  the  other  side  might  be  content 
without  an  article  which  stood  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  world  so 
ill.  A  poor  woman  said  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  that  she  had  no 
friends  at  the  Court  of  King  Charles  II.  except  God  and  the  Duke, 
and  he  answered  that  she  could  not  possibly  find  two  who  had  less 
influence  there.  Yet  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  that  Court  was 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  whose  youthful  mind,  according  to 
Mr.  Wills,  religion  and  lovalty  held  equal  and  undisputed  swaj'. 
W  e  are  to  suppose  that  after  years  of  exile  Buckingham  returned  to 
claim  his  title  and  estate,  but  left  his  principles  behind  him. 
Burnet,  surveying  his  whole  career,  says  that  “  lie  had  no  princi¬ 
ples,  no  religion,  no  literature,  no  conduct.  He  was  true  to 
nothing,  not  even  to  himself.  lie  could  not  keep  a  secret,  fix  his 
thoughts,  or  govern  his  estate.”  We  all  remember  that  Dryden 
has  said  the  same  thing  in  lines  judged,  by  the  author  to 
be  the  finest  of  the  splendid  poem  which  contains  them.  In  Scott’s 
novel  the  same  idea  is  elaborated  in  many  scenes.  Buckingham 
is  party  to  a  political  scheme  for  bringing  a  new  mistress  to  Court, 
yet  wantonly  tries  to  put  his  own  spoon  into  the  dainty  dish  which 
he  and  others  had  dressed  to  set  before  the  King.  He 
describes  how  he  and  his  master  met  in  Chiffinch’s  apartments, 
and  Julian  Peveril  swooped  off  the  lady  from  under  both  their 
noses,  “  like  his  own  Drawcansir,  clearing  off  the  banquet  from 
the  two  kings  of  Brentford.”  His  valet  tells  him  that,  though 
somewhat  liable  to  change  his  mind,  no  man  can  give  better 
reasons  for  changing  it  than  he  does.  Intrigues,  political  and 
amatory,  building,  stock-jobbing,  and  lampooning,  divide  his 
thoughts ;  he  proposes  for  the  hand  of  the  King’s  niece  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  his  wife’s  death  ;  and  the  only  proofs  of  sense 
and  manhood  that  he  gives  are,  that  he  disbelieves  the  Popish  plot, 
and  wishes  to  meet  Julian  Peveril  behind  Montague  House,  partly 
to  show  his  own  skill  of  fence,  and  partly  to  make  political  capital 
out  of  a  rencontre  with  a  reputed  plotter.  Mr.  Wills  can  hardly 
suppose-  that  his  audience  have  not  read  and  remembered  something 
of  all  this,  and  even  those,  if  there  be  any,  who  never  heard 
of  Dryden’s  Zimri,  would  have  learned  from  some  histo¬ 
rical  manual  that  Buckingham  belonged  to  the  Cabal. 
Hume,  characterizing  its  members,  says  of  Buckingham — and  the 
words  will  bear  quoting,  even  after  reference  to  Dryden,  Pope, 
and  Scott — that  “  the  least  interest  could  make  him  abandon  his 
honour  ;  the  smallest  pleasure  could  seduce  him  from  his  interest ; 
the  most  frivolous  caprice  was  sufficient  to  counterbalance  his 
pleasure.” 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Wills  should  have  devoted  his  unquestion¬ 
able  talent  to  such  a  hopeless  and  thankless  undertaking.  If  his 
play  could  have  succeeded  under  any  circumstances,  which  we 
doubt,  he  certainly  has  not  found  favourable  conditions  for  his 
experiment  at  the  Olympic  Theatre.  A  thoroughly  strong  com¬ 
pany  might  perhaps  have  gained  temporary  success,  but  this  com¬ 
pany  is  weak.  Mr.  Neville  does  all  he  can  as  the  hero,  but  neither 
he  nor  anybody  else  could  make  that  hero  into  a  possible 
likeness  of  the  youth  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  The  show¬ 
man  who  wished  to  convince  his  hearers  that  “  this  was 
the  head  of  Oliver  Cromwell  when  he  was  a  little  boy” 
had  a  comparatively  easy  task.  “  Nemo  repente  fuit  tur- 
pissimus,”  but  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  must  have  gone  to 
the  bad  at  an  amazing  rate.  When  Mr.  Wills  last  brought 
Cromwell  on  the  stage  it  was  deemed  sufficient  to  put 
a  popular  comedian,  the  late  Mr.  Belmore,  into  the  part.  Now 
Mr.  Creswick  has  been  engaged,  but  we  do  not  think  that  he  will 
do  much  for  Cromwell,  or  Cromwell  for  him.  As  Mr.  Wills 
does  not  pretend  to  feel  any  admiration  for  Cromwell  on  any  side 
of  his  character,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  has  not  made  for  Mr. 
Creswick  as  good  a  part  as  Colonel  Richards  in  his  play  of  Crom¬ 
well  a  few  years  ago  made  for  Mr.  George  Rignold.  The  moderate 
success  of  that  exposition  of  one  side  of  history  will  not,  we  think, 
be  much  exceeded  by  Mr.  Wills’s  effort  on  the  other  side.  Although 
he  writes  good  verse,  he  is  not  quite  the  poet  to  subdue  our 
memory  and  judgment.  We  like  loyalty,  but  not  of  the  namby- 
pamby  kind. 


REVIEWS. 

FORSTER’S  LIFE  OF  SWIFT.— VOL.  I.* 

LONG-EXPECTED  book,  like  a  long-expected  friend,  must 
on  appearing  at  last  be  prepared  to  answer  a  great  many  ques¬ 
tions,  and  perhaps  to  meet  a  few  demands  and  disappoint  a  few 
hopes  of  a  not  altogether  reasonable  description.  Mr.  Forster’s 
Life  of  Swift,  of  which  the  present  generation  has  after  all  lived 
to  have  at  least  the  first  volume  in  its  hands,  is  not  likely  to 
prove  an  exception  to  the  rule.  In  the  world  of  letters,  as  else¬ 
where,  many  reputations  are,  temporarily  if  not  permanently,  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  judicious  display  of  the  power  of  seeing  mysteries, 
which  is  by  no  means  invariably  tantamount  to  that  of  seeing  into 
them.  But  those  who  do  not  themselves  “  list  to  speak  ”  are  natu¬ 
rally  all  the  more  anxious  to  have  their  tongues  untied  by  the 
revelations  of  those  who  can  speak  with  knowledge.  Swift,  by 
his  own  confession,  loved  above  most  other  things  “  a  life  by 
stealth”;  and  unhappily  the  efforts  of  many  who  have  written 
and  talked  about  him,  when  not  concerned  with  obscuring  the 
ascertainable  facts  of  his  career,  have  been  frequently  directed 
to  vague  suggestions  of  secrets  beneath  the  surface.  “  Few 
men,”  says  Mr.  Forster  of  the  subject  of  his  biography,  “  who 
have  been  talked  about  so  much  are  known  so  little.”  Yret  the 
existence  of  a  dark  mystery  in  Swift’s  personal  life  has  been 
frequently  assumed  with  the  most  determined  persistency,  and  to 
this  mystery  Mr.  Forster,  who  has  long  been  known  to  be  collect¬ 
ing  materials  for  a  biography  of  Swift,  has  doubtless  often  been 
credited  with  possessing  the  key.  So  far,  however,  as  the  volume 
before  us  goes,  the  lovers  of  secrets— and  of  the  scandal  which 
secrets  are  fondly  supposed  to  conceal — are  likely  to  be  grievously 
disappointed.  With  the  conscientiousness  and  thoroughness 
to  which  his  previous  works  have  accustomed  us,  Mr.  Forster  has 
gathered,  sifted,  and  interpreted  the  materials  within  his  reach ; 
there  is  in  his  book  much  that  is  new  by  the  side  of  what  is  old, 
but  more  that  is  true  in  the  place  of  what  is  false.  In  the  way  of 
positive  discoveries  of  fresh  facts  of  importance  there  is,  as  yet  at 
all  events,  little  to  announce  ;  but  the  biography  is  not  the  less 
welcome  in  consequence.  We  hope  it  may  be  the  signal  for  the 
casting  aside  by  even  the  most  inveterate  of  literary  quidtuncs  (if 
we  may  take  leave  to  coin  the  word)  of  groundless  inventions, 
which  have  sufficiently  long  been  allowed  to 

wane  and  wax  alternate  like  the  moon. 

It  is  at  the  same  time,  we  confess,  rather  hard  upon  readers,  of 
whatever  kind,  that  Mr.  Forster  should  not  have  found  himself 
able  to  publish  his  biography  of  Swift  as  a  completed  whole.  For 
our  part — and  we  hope  it  may  not  savour  of  thanklessness  to  say 
so- — we  own  that,  having  waited  so  long,  we  would  even  have 
waited  a  little  longer  if  we  could  thus  have  obtained  the  entire 
narrative  at  once.  For  we  can  call  to  mind  no  other  instance  in 
which  the  interest  excited  by  a  biography  has  been  so  cruelly  sus¬ 
pended  by  this  method  of  publication.  May  the  day  never  come 
when  our  best  biographers  shall  imitate  our  most  popular  authors 
of  fiction,  and  publish  their  masterpieces  in  numbers. 

The  value  of  this  volume  is,  however,  intrinsically  very  great. 
Whether  Mr.  Forster  blends  his  facts  into  a  connected  narrative, 
or  otherwise  marshals  them  in  carefully  tabulated  groups,  their 
arrangement  is  always  indisputably  lucid;  Swift  himself  cannot 
have  prized  order  more  highly  than  it  is  esteemed  by  his  biographer. 
When  Mr.  Forster  destroys  fictions,  he  annihilates  them  with  the 
most  satisfactory  completeness,  and  “smiling  eddies”  are  alone 
left  to  “  dimple  on  the  main.”  Finally,  while  he  strictly  confines 
himself  to  his  subject,  and  avoids  the  temptation  to  digressions  in 
which  no  one  could  have  had  a  better  excuse  for  indulging,  his 
narrative  is  thoroughly  consistent  with  itself  and  solid  without 
the  least  approach  to  heaviness.  We  only  regret  that  he  should 
not  have  preferred  to  interweave  the  biographical  notes  from  the 
letters  to  Esther  Johnson  contained  hi  the  first  section  of  his  Sixth 
Book  with  the  general  course  of  his  narrative,  and  to  relegate  the 
section  on  the  unprinted  and  misprinted  Journals  into  an  ap¬ 
pendix  pure  and  simple,  while  incidentally  using  so  much 
of  them  as  was  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  occasional  illustra¬ 
tion.  It  was  Boswell  who  taught  English  biography  the  charm 
which  a  copiously  illustrated  but  consecutive  narrative  possesses  ; 
aud  who  is  willing  to  turn  from  Boswell  to  the  supplemen¬ 
tary  anecdotes  accumulated  in  the  last  volumes  of  Groker’s 
edition  ?  Mr.  Forster,  to  be  sure,  merely  supplements  his  review 
of  one  side  of  Swift’s  life  in  a  particular  period  by  illustrations 
of  its  other  sides  drawn  from  Swift’s  own  letters.  But  the 
disadvantages  of  the  parallel  system  remain ;  and  from  this  or 
other  causes  Mr.  Forster  is  in  his  present  work  not  altogether  free 
from  repetitions,  though,  if  we  remember  right,  he  only  on  a  single 
occasion  confesses  to  repeating  himself.  Thus  this  Life  of  Swift,, 
while  surpassing  in  interest,  as  it  does  in  elaboration,  all  the  earlier 
works  by  which  its  author  has  established  his  claim  to  rank  as  the 
foremost  of  living  English  biographers,  is  not,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  present  volume,  certain  to  prove  the  most  perfect  in  form 
among  them. 

The  division  of  the  work  now  before  us  contains  an  account  of 
what  are,  as  Mr.  Forster  remarks,  “  Swift’s  least  important  years,” 
and  what  are  in  part  also  necessarily  the  most  obscure.  And  it  is 
in  truth  almost  distressing  to  find  into  how  many  seemingly 
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Bolid  quagmires  of  fiction  previous  writers  on  Swift  have  heen 
misled  or  have  misled  one  another,  and  how  chequered  is  our 
sentiment  of  gratitude  to  Lord  Orrery,  Deane  Swift,  Thomas  Sheri¬ 
dan,  and  others  for  the  notes  and  anecdotes  into  the  foundations  of 
which  Scott  had  no  leisure  to  inquire  when  he  composed  that 
biography,  so  pleasing  in  style  and  spirit,  which  has  long  supplied 
the  demands  of  most  readers.  An  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  current  notions  concerning  Swift's  University  career,  to 
which  we  may  at  once  turn,  passing  bv  the  account  of  his  ancestry 
and  earliest  years,  based  chiefly  upon  his  own  fragment  of  auto¬ 
biography,  now  restored  by  Mr.  Forster  to  its  original  form.  One 
certainly  might  have  expected  that  academical  piety  would  have 
been  prompted  by  Irish  patriotism  to  anticipate  Swift's  biographer 
in  this  part  of  his  task.  Ireland  has  always,  with  good  reason, 
honoured  the  memory  of  Swift,  whose  actions  far  more  than  com¬ 
pensated  her  for  many  hard  words.  IIow  characteristic,  by  the 
by,  are  the  incidental  touches  of  the  latter  sort  which  already  this 
first  volume  contains  !  Mr.  Forster  has  indulged  his  readers  with 
a  reference  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  rather  imaginative  interpretation  of 
Swift's  Laracor  bequest,  advanced  in  one  of  the  debates  on  the 
Irish  Church  Bill.  What  an  admirable  quotation  the  following 
would  have  made  for  the  Irish  Land  Bill  discussions  : — 

T  forgot  to  tell  you  that  no  accounts  from  your  tenants  can  he  relied  on. 
If  they  paid  you  but  a  peppercorn  a  year,  they  would  be  readier  to  ask  for 
abatement  than  offer  an  advance.  It  is  the  universal  maxim  throughout 
the  kingdom.  I  have  known  them  ding  up  a  lease,  and  the  next  day  give 
a  fine  to  have  it  again.  It  has  not  heen  known  in  the  memory  of  man 
that  an  Irish  tenant  ever  once  spoke  truth  to  his  landlord. 

Nor  cau  we  forbear  from  here  recalling  that  excellent  passage 
in  the  abstract  given  by  Mr.  Forster  of  one  of  Swift's  letters, 
in  which  he  tells  his  fair  correspondents  of  the  linnet  purchased 
for  sixpence  by  his  servant  Pat — a  “Teague”  like  his  master, 
hut  not  by  the  accident  of  birth  only.  Pat  was  cherishing 
the  linnet  as  a  gift  for  Mrs.  Dingley,  and  reported  the  bird 
as  “  in  full  feather,  the  wildest  ever  seen,  though  bought  for  his 
tameness,  and  quite  able  to  fly  after  ”  the  ladies  “  to  Ireland  ” 
— “  if  he  he  willing,”  adds  Swift,  to  whom,  as  Mr.  Forster  observes, 
“  it  is  always  matter  of  doubt  if  anything  or  anybody  will  ever 
willingly  go  over  to  Ireland.” 

But  to  return  to  Swift’s  University  life.  Trinity  College,  in  the 
person  of  one  of  its  vice-provosts,  actually  contrived  to  misread 
its  own  documentary  evidence  as  to  Swift's  career  within  its  walls  ; 
and  it  is  only  now  that  Mr.  Forster  has  established  the  fact  that 
the  degree  examination  passed  by  Swift  was  the  reverse  of  dis¬ 
creditable,  while  the  way  in  which  the  degree  itself  was  conferred 
upon  him  implied  no  stigma  of  any  sort.  The  suspension  to  which 
“  Sir  Swift  ”  was  sentenced  seems  at  least  as  likely  to  have  heen  a 
punishment  inflicted  upon  his  cousin  and  college  contemporary 
as  upon  himself ;  while  the  outrage  by  which  he  is  supposed 
even  by  Scott  to  have  incurred  the  resentment  of  the  College 
authorities  cannot  he  in  any  way  connected  with  his  name. 
This  may  seem  but  a  trilling  sort  of  error  to  set  right;  hut  the 
misrepresentation  in  question  is  by  no  means  so  insignificant 
as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  The  current  belief  as  to  Swift’s 
academical  troubles  has  coloured  the  whole  popular  conception  as 
to  his  early  life,  and  has  perhaps  helped  to  give  rise  to  the  view, 
in  itself  less  excusably  false,  as  to  his  original  position  when  an 
inmate  of  Sir  William  Temple's  house  at  Moor  Park.  Thus  it 
would  he  difficult  to  say  whether  Macaulay's  picture  of  Swift 
dining  at  “  the  second  table,”  or  M.  Taine's  vivacious  fancy  of  the 
poor  scholar  at  Trinity  shocking  the  professors  by  his  rebellious 
folly,  stands  in  greater  need  of  correction ;  but  the  two  seem  to 
fall  in  so  well  with  one  another  as  to  appear  to  make  up  one  truth. 
It  is,  however,  of  more  importance  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
well  brought  out  by  Mr.  Forster,  that  not  only  did  Swift's  political 
genius,  as  was  very  truly  remarked  by  Macaulay,  find  a  suitable 
training  in  Temple's  society  and  employment,  hut  that  at  Moor 
Park  he  enjoyed  opportunities  of  study  without  which  neither  his 
knowledge  nor  his  powers  of  satire  could  have  ripened  so  soon  and 
so  effectively. 

Of  two  decisive  steps  taken  by  Swift  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
life  Mr.  Forster  judges  with  a  common  sense  unfortunately  not  at 
all  too  common  among  those  who  are  wont  to  dwell  on  the  self-con¬ 
tradictions  or  self-irony  (as  it  is  sometimes  grandly  called)  of 
the  life  in  question.  Swift's  resolution  to  enter  the  Church  was 
an  altogether  natural  and  proper  one  under  the  circumstances. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  there  was  at  any  time  anything  in  his 
religious  views  to  have  interfered  with  his  conscientiously  taking 
orders.  He  refused  to  adopt  the  profession  as  a  mere  means  of 
support ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  never  concealed  his  desire  to  com¬ 
bine  with  the  performance  of  its  active  duties  political  employ¬ 
ment,  or  to  exchange  the  former  for  the  latter.  Ilis  first  chap¬ 
laincy  he  accepted  and  retained  for  some  time  “  for  the  chance  of 
a  political  secretaryship  connected  with  it.”  As  late  as  the  year 
1708,  or  thereabouts,  he  hoped  to  be  sent  as  Secretary  of  Legation 
to  Vienna,  and  still  later  he  was  thought  likely  to  accompany  St. 
John  in  a  similar  capacity  to  Holland.  All  this  was  quite  in 
accordance  with  the  usage  of  the  times,  though  we  are  of  course  at 
perfect  liberty  to  hold  it  to  he  well  that  this  usage  was  already  on 
the  wane.  It  would  he  equally  absurd  to  blame  Swift  for  having 
abandoned  his  clerical  duties,  when  he  quitted  his  “congregation 
of  half  a  score”  for  a  protracted  sojourn  in  London.  Finally, 
the  preferment  which  he  so  long  desired,  though  at  times  he 
renounced  all  hopes  of  it,  he  never  indecorously  sought,  and  the 
hope  that  the  Queen  might  he  influenced  in  his  favour  by  his  I’ru- 
ject  for  the  Advancement  of  JRcligion  was  only  futile  because 


Queen  Anne  was — what  she  is  called  neither  in  Prior’s  unfinished 
poem  nor  on  her  monument  at  Windsor. 

We  confess  ourselves  less  satisfied  as  to  the  possibility  of  ap¬ 
proving  Swift’s  conduct  as  a  politician  in  the  critical  period  of  the 
downfall  of  the  Whigs,  though  the  drift  of  Mr.  Forster’s  account 
of  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  he  to  represent  it  as  unobjectionable. 
Undoubted^',  Swift  at  all  times  kept  his  hands  free  from  “  the 
taint  of  Grub  Street  ” ;  he  was  no  man  to  write  for  hire,  or  to  place 
his  pen  in  any  Minister’s  pay.  When  Harley,  with  that  abominable 
sangfroid  which  “  men  of  the  world”  are  at  times  too  apt  to  display 
in  their  dealings  with  men  of  letters,  thrust  into  the  hands  of 
Swift  a  bank-note  for  fifty  pounds,  he  was  very  speedily  unde¬ 
ceived  as  to  the  man  whose  aid  he  proposed  to  acknowledge  after 
this  fashion.  The  preferment  for  which  Swift  at  times  looked  was 
not  in  his  eyes  the  reward  due  to  his  services,  hut  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  due  to  his  position,  a  distinction  which  no  candid  judge  will 
find  any  difficulty  in  allowing.  His  reward  he  found  in  the  sense 
of  power  he  so  keenly  enjoyed,  a  power  which,  with  a  roughness 
not  altogether  ignoble,  lie  insisted  on  having  recognized  in  his 
treatment  as  a  social  equal  by  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  which 
he  had  attached  himself.  We  are  willing  to  go  further,  and 
to  allow  that  in  the  political  principles  of  Swift,  so  far 
as  they  related  to  government  in  Church  and  State,  there  was 
never  any  essential  change.  He  had  upheld  the  interests  of 
his  order  in  the  Irish  First-Fruits  question,  and  the  interests  as 
lie  conceived  them  of  his  Church  in  the  Irish  Tests  question,  while 
the  Whig's  still  claimed  him  as  their  own.  Llis  Sentiments  of  a 
Church  of  England  Man — a  tract  written  before  he  joined  the 
Tories — was  a  protest  against  extremes,  and  an  attempt  to 
moderate  between  them.  In  political  matters  he  never  was  false 
to  what  it  is  usual  to  call  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  and 
nothing  could  ever  have  turned  him  into  a  conspiring  Tory  ready 
to  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  Jacobite  intriguers.  Had  he 
attached  himself  to  the  Tories  in  order  to  secure  at  their  hands  the 
settlement  of  the  question  which  was  the  nominal  object  of  his 
presence  in  London,  and  given  their  Government  the  benefit  of, his 
support  as  its  policy  approved  itself  to  him,  there  would  he  no 
reason  to  cavil  at  his  conduct.  But  after  the  First-Fruits  busi¬ 
ness  had  been,  as  he  thought,  settled,  he  engaged  himself  to 
become  the  literary  defender  of  the  new  Ministers  “for  some  few 
months,”  in  return  for  Harley’s  promise  of  “establishing”  him  in 
England.  If  we  could  believe  that  he  was  actuated  hv  a  desire 
to  call  into  life  that  peace  policy  which  was  destined,  with  his 
aid,  so  well  to  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Tories,  this  compact 
would  assume  another  aspect.  But  this,  on  Mr.  Forster’s  own 
showing,  would  he  an  untenable  assumption.  Personal  motives 
alone  can  have  actuated  him  in  binding  himself,  though  only 
temporarily,  to  the  new  Ministers.  We  do  not  suppose  these 
motives  to  have  been  of  an  ignoble  kind.  True,  the  Whigs 
had  done  nothing  for  him.  Halifax's  gift  of  a  volume  of 
French  religious  poetry  was,  as  Swift  afterwards  wrote  on 
its  fly-leaf,  the  only  favour  he  had  ever  received  from  that 
statesman  or  his  party.  A  sense  of  neglect  and  a  love  of  power 
accordingly  led  him  over  to  the  party  whose  leaders  showed 
every  disposition  to  court  him,  and  were,  as  St.  John  afterwards 
owned,  determined  to  have  him.  Such  motives  are  both  intel¬ 
ligible  and  excusable ;  hut  the  man  who  gives  way  to  them  at  such 
a  time  as  that  when  Swift  left  the  sinking  Whigs  can  claim  no 
exemption  from  the  judgment  which  ordinarily  befalls  what 
another  eminent  critic  of  these  transactions  (Mr.  Elwin),  in  our 
opinion  rightly,  calls  inconsistency,  not  of  principles,  hut  of  con¬ 
duct.  Doubtless  Steele’s  position  at  this  time  was  very  different 
from  Swift’s,  and  had  the  Whig  journalist  listened  to  the  voice  of 
the  charmer  he  would  have  covered  himself  with  shame.  But, 
even  so,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  bitterness  with  which  Swift 
resented  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  make  Steele  and  his  friend 
Addison  hear  reason  as  to  the  wajr  in  which  the  former  might  have 
retained  his  appointments.  Again,  other  men  of  letters  were  less 
scrupulous  than  Steele,  and  yet  have  escaped  the  censures  with 
which  Swift’s  conduct  has  heen  visited.  Herein  he  has,  however, 
only  paid  the  penalty  exacted  from  great  men  when  they  swerve 
from  a  standard  of  conduct  which  the  example  of  such  as  they 
more  than  anything  else  helps  to  maintain. 

Though  we  would  gladly  have  pursued  this  subject,  and 
added  some  further  remarks  on  Swift’s  early  connexion  with 
politics  as  illustrated  in  this  volume — how  shrewdly,  by  the  way, 
does  he  gauge  the  veracity  of  statesmen’s  answers  to  inquiries  in 
the  saying  humorously  margined  by  his  biographer,  “  How  not 
to  do  it  ”■ — we  must  turn  before  concluding  to  an  aspect  of  bis  life 
in  which  politics  only  incidentally  intermingle.  For  “  I  tell  you,” 
he  writes,  “what  comes  into  my  head,  that  I  never  knew  whether  MD 
were  Whigs  or  Tories,  and  I  value  our  conversation  the  more  that 
it  never  turned  on  that  subject.  I  have  a  lancy  that  Ppt.  is 
a  Tory,  not  a  violent  one ;  I  don’t  know  why ;  hut  methinks  she 
looks  like  one,  and  DD  a  sort  of  trimmer.”  Esther  Johnson,  the 
Bpt.  of  this  cabbalistic  reference  (Mrs.  Dingley  being  the  DD,  and 
both  together  the  MD),  whose  politics,  “  such  as  they  were,”  says 
Mr.  Forster,  “  were  Whig,  and  derived  from  Swift  himself,”  will 
share  the  chief  interest  of  this  volume  with  the  friend  with  whom 
her  memory  is  inseparably  associated.  The  labour  which  Mr. 
Forster  has  devoted  to  tracing  a  thoroughly  authentic  account  of 
the  relations  between  Swift  and  Esther  Johnson — not  yet  Stella, 
and  never  (we  most  cordially  agree  with  Mr.  Forster,  Thackeray 
notwithstandiug)  “  Stellakins  ” — lias  not  been  undertaken  in  vain. 
In  the  place  of  futile  conjectures  he  has  given  us  a  transparently 
clear  narrative  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  these  relations  up  to 
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the  point  at  present  reached  by  his  biography,  and  as  we  dwell 
upon  the  picture  it  proves  as  true  to  nature  as  it  is  to  fact.  Their 
love  began  with  the  fondness  of  the  young  man  of  two-and-twenty 
for  the  child  of  seven ;  and  of  this  its  earliest  phase,  the  “  little 
language  ”  with  which  we  now  for  the  first  time  become  acquainted 
in  its  genuine  form  and  fulness  remained  the  enduring  expression, 
after  the  character  of  the  relation  had  deepened  into  the  mutual 
affection  of  man  and  woman.  We  should  not,  if  we  had  space  to  do 
so,  care  to  quote  more  of  the  “  little  language  ”  itself;  we  will  only 
beg  the  reader’s  attention  to  Mr.  Forster’s  labours  on  its  behalf,  to 
his  exposure  of  the  omissions  of  former  editors,  and  of  so  delightful 
a  blunder  as  that  which  interpreted  “  Zinkerman  ”  (i.e.  gentle¬ 
man)  to  mean  “  some  outlandish  or  foreign  distinction.”  Nor 
should  his  incidental  comments  on  the  little  tricks  which  Swift 
loved  to  play  in  these  letters  in  the  way  of  inventing  “  old  pro¬ 
verbs”  be  overlooked.  As  to  the  story  of  Esther  and  Swift 
itself,  it  necessarily  remains  incomplete  at  present.  But  while 
Mr.  Forster  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  the 
relation  between  them  during  the  entire  course  of  its  history,  his 
picture  of  its  earlier  course  is  consistent  with  itself,  and  requires 
no  non-natural  interpretation.  So  far  as  Swift  is  concerned,  its 
most  critical  passage  is  bis  conduct  on  the  occasion  of  Tisdall’s 
overtures — whom,  by  the  by,  an  enterprising  French  dramatist 
not  many  years  ago  converted  into  a  sentimental  hero,  probably  a 
rather  different  personage  from  the  original,  whose  name  afterwards 
served  Swift  as  a  convenient  expletive  (“a  Tisdall fellow”).  While 
we  can  see  nothing  selfish  or  unbecoming  in  Swift’s  conduct  on 
this  occasion  as  shown  by  his  concluding  letter  to  Tisdall,  we 
must  content  ourselves  for  the  present  with  recording  Mr.  Forster’s 
deliberate  opinion  that  the  relation  between  Swift  and  Esther  John¬ 
son  was  finally  determined  by  the  close  of  this  episode : — 

Written  when  Esther  Johnson  was  in  her  twenty-second  year  and  Swift 
in  his  thirty-sixth,  the  letter  describes  with  exactness  the  relations  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  who  can  find  no  evidence  of  a  marriage 
that  is  at  all  reasonably  sufficient,  subsisted  between  them  at  the  day  of  her 
death ;  then  she  was  entering  her  fortieth  year  and  he  had  passed  his 
sixtieth.  Even  assuming  it  to  be  less  certain  than  I  think  it  that  she  had 
never  given  the  least  favourable  ear  to  Tisdall’s  suit,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  result  of  its  abrupt  termination  was  to  connect  her  future  inalien¬ 
ably  with  that  of  Swift.  The  limit  as  to  their  intercourse  expressed  by 
him,  if  not  before  known  to  her,  she  had  now  been  made  aware  of ;  and  it 
is  not  open  to  us  to  question  that  she  accepted  it  with  its  plainly  implied 
conditions — of  Affection,  not  Desire. 

After  trying  to  recall  Esther  Johnson  by  means  of  the  number¬ 
less  little  touches  in  the  letters  of  her  correspondent,  one  has 
little  interest  left  for  the  great  ladies  who  paid  their  court  to  him 
in  the  days  of  his  London  life.  Still  less  is  attention  likely  to  be 
attracted  hy  the  shade  ofVarina  and  the  altogether  impersonal 
phantasm  of  an  earlier  “  Eliza,”  which  Hit  across  the  earlier  pages 
of  this  volume.  At  its  close  we  have  become  aware  of  the 
existence  of  a  more  interesting  character;  hut  though,  as  Mr. 
Eorster  points  out,  there  was  clearly  no  attempt  on  Swift’s  part 
to  conceal  from  his  correspondent  his  acquaintance  with  the 
Vanhomrighs,  of  whom  he  makes  constant  mention,  it  may  not  he 
inapposite  to  ask  whether,  during  the  period  in  question,  he,  except 
on  one  occasion,  makes  any  reference  in  the  correspondence  to 
“  Vanessa  ”  herself  ?  But  the  development  of  his  relations  with 
her  belongs  to  a  future  part  of  this  most  interesting  book. 

To  tbe  observations  which  it  already  contributes  to  an  estimate 
of  Swift’s  literary  genius  we  have  no  space  to  refer.  But  many  of 
them — such  as  those  on  tbe  literary  results  of  tbe  harsh  judgment 
passed  by  Dryden  upon  the  early  verses  of  his  “  cousin  Swift  ” — 
are  full  of  suggestiveness  ;  and  of  the  charming  poem  of  Baucis 
and  Philemon  Mr.  Forster  is  able  to  furnish  his  readers  with  the 
original  version,  uncurtailed  hy  the  improvements  suggested  hy 
Addison.  A  review  of  the  works  of  Swift  discussed  in  this 
volume  could  only  show  how  true  he  was  to  the  resolution  formed 
by  him  when  be  first  set  about  writing  satire,  “  to  proceed  in  a 
manner  that  should  he  altogether  new,  the  world  being  already  too 
long  nauseated  with  endless  repetitions  upon  every  subject.”  And 
whatever  his  theme,  and  whatever  the  degree  to  which  he  gave 
the  rein  to  his  powers  of  satire,  he  was  likewise  always  true  to 
that  instinct  of  style  which  gives  to  his  political  invective,  to  his 
humorous  verse,  and  to  his  most  originally  conceived  fictions,  the 
same  masterly  and  inimitable  quality  of  internal  truthfulness. 
Thus  few  writers  have  ever  achieved  results  which  seem  so  easily 
explicable  and  yet  are  so  absolutely  incontestable  and  so  per¬ 
fectly  secure.  Other  reasons  may  be  given  for  this;  but  one 
literary  characteristic  of  Swift’s  is  almost  supreme  over  tbe  rest, 
even  over  bis  humour  itself.  It  is  that  at  which  the  Babylonians 
wondered  in  Zadig : — “  II  se  contentait  d’avoir  le  style  de  la 
raison.” 


THE  INN  ALBUM.* 

MB.  BROWNING,  tbe  greater  part  of  whose  poetry  shows 
strong  tragic  instincts,  has  never  chosen  a  more  dramatic,  or, 
it  may  be  added,  a  more  terrible,  subject  than  he  has  done  in  The 
Inn  Album.  In  this  he  has  displayed  more  than  anywhere  else  the 
essentially  dramatic  power  of  concentration  which  he  possesses  in 
a  marked  degree.  On  some  occasions  he  has  been  apt  to  disregard 
tbe  value  of  this  faculty  ;  his  imagination  has  seemed  to  be  so  full 
that  it  could  not  resist  the  various  suggestions  offered  by  things 
which  should  be  merely  episodical ;  and  in  letting  it  dwell  at 
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length  upon  these,  be  has  thrown  away  tbe  penetrating  vigour 
which  he  might  have  gained  by  keeping  closer  to  the  telling  of 
bis  story.  Tbe  force  of  bis  new  poem,  which  is  appalling  in 
the  swift  convergence  of  three  histories  of  tragic  passion,  is  little 
marred  by  any  wandering  into  the  realms  of  the  speculative  reflec¬ 
tion  that  takes  a  reader’s  attention  away  from  tbe  characters  put 
before  him.  The  four  chief  personages  of  the  narrative,  and  even 
“  the  obsequious  landlord,”  are  brought  into  distinct  life,  and  with 
hut  few  exceptions  retain  their  individuality  clearly  throughout. 
The  masterly  way  in  which  the  situation  that  Mr.  Browning 
has  invented  is  grasped  and  handled  recalls  the  works  of  another 
poet,  Alfred  de  Musset,  between  whom  and  Mr.  Browning  there 
is  in  other  respects  no  resemblance.  But  the  vague  presentiment 
of  a  coming  terror,  suggested  in  some  indefinable  manner  from  the 
first,  the  suddenness  and  completeness  of  its  descent  upon  its 
victims,  and  the  compression  of  a  vast  extent  of  passion  into 
the  speech  and  action  of  a  few  hours,  are  common  to  The  Inn 
Album,  and,  to  take  one  striking  instance  from  the  French  poet’s 
productions,  Les  Caprices  de  Marianne. 

In  Mr.  Browning’s  work  these  qualities  are  the  more  remarkable 
from  tbe  presence  of  certain  difficulties  which  he  has  himself 
thrown  in  the  way.  One  of  these  lies  in  the  form,  neither  pro¬ 
perly  narrative  nor  dramatic,  which  he  has  constantly  affected,  and 
which  we  cannot  think  him  wise  in  adopting.  The  habit  of 
omitting  any  indication  from  the  writer  as  to  which  of  his  char¬ 
acters  is  speaking  cannot  hut  tend  to  confusion ;  and  the  very  force 
of  the  poet’s  dramatic  perception,  constantly  suggesting  that  his 
conception  could  be  more  happily  carried  out  in  the  form  of  drama 
than  in  narration,  can  hardly  fail  to  produce  some  sense  of  incom¬ 
pleteness.  Again,  Mr.  Browning  has  been  careful  not  to  assign 
a  name  to  any  of  tbe  persons  in  his  poem ;  by  doing  which  be  has 
gained  for  himself  the  credit  of  triumphing  over  a  somewhat 
needless  difficulty,  and  has  thrown  considerable  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  auy  who  may  wish  to  repeat  his  story  after  him. 

To  say  that  the  writer’s  meaning  is  occasionally  obscure,  and  the 
metre  frequently  rugged,  is  only  to  say  what  might  safely  have  been 
predicted.  There  is,  however,  far  less  of  obscurity  in  The  Inn 
Album  than  in  lied  Cotton  Nightcap  Country  or  Fijine  at  the  Fair, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  case  of  a  poet  of  signal  worth  one 
can  afford  to  he  at  some  trouble  in  arriving  at  his  intention.  Of  the 
ruggedness  of  his  metre  the  poet  is  evidently  as  conscious  as 
any  one  else.  One  of  his  characters,  turning  the  pages  of  the  Inn 
Album,  comes  upon  this  metrical  effort — 

If  a  fellow  can  dine  On  rmnpsteaks  and  port  wine, 

He  needs  not  despair  Of  dining  well  here — 
and  observes : — 

“  Here!”  I  myself  could  find  a  better  rhyme  ! 

That  bard’s  a  Browning ;  he  neglects  the  form : 

But  ah,  the  sense,  ye  gods,  the  weighty  sense ! 

It  is  matter  of  speculation  whether  Mr.  Browning’s  neglect  of  form 
is  entirely  deliberate.  He  has  shown  in  many  of  his  shorter  pieces 
a  full  command  of  an  easy  swing  of  metre  ;  and  this  suggests  that 
he  may  think  his  powerful  thought  is  better  conveyed  in  the 
11  springless  and  uncushioned  vehicles  ”  which  he  is  apt  to  choose  for 
it  than  in  some  more  gracious  fashion.  If  so,  we  venture  to  con¬ 
ceive  that  he  is  wrong,  and  that  his  works  will  live,  not  in  any 
way  by  reason  of  tbe  gnarled  form  which  snatches  rather  than 
attracts  attention,  but  by  tbe  strong  imagination  and  thought 
which  overcome  their  uncouth  clothing.  "What  lesser  writer  than 
Mr.  Browning  could  dare  to  pen  such  lines  as  these,  which  describe 
the  catastrophe  of  The  Inn  Album : — 

A  tiger-flash — yell,  spring,  and  scream  :  halloo  ! 

Death’s  out  and  on  him,  has  andjiolds  him — ugh ! 

As  verse  is  generally  held  to  he  rather  an  exaltation  of  ordinary 
speech,  the  expression  in  it  of  an  inarticulate  cry,  which,  except  in 
moments  of  overwhelming  excitement,  is  lower  than  ordinary 
speech,  must  always  he  a  doubtful  expedient.  The  “  G-r-r-r  ”  of 
the  monk  in  Mr.  Browning’s  Spanish  Cloister  is  not  out  of  keeping 
with  the  grim  humour  of  the  situation.  The  “ugh!”  in  the  passage 
above  would  in  the  mouth  of  one  of  its  actors  be  questionable.  In 
tbe  mouth  of  tbe  narrator  it  becomes  ridiculous.  Another  of  tbe 
poet's  least  agreeable  peculiarities  comes  out  in  such  lines  as  these, 
where  the  indefinite  article  is  constantly  left  out : — 

By  nightfall  we  should  probably  have  chanced 
On  much  the  same  main  points  of  interest — 

Both  of  us  measured  girth  of  mossy  trunk, 

Stript  ivy  from  its  strangled  prey,  clapped  hands 
At  squirrel,  sent  a  fir-cone  after  crow, 

And  so  forth. 

What  is  more  surprising  than  this  is  the  strange  disregard  of 
grammatical  rule  in  the  words,  “Presently  the  road’s  end  with  the 
sky’s  beginning  mix."  Mr.  Browning  is  a  great  poet,  and  to  great 
poets  some  liberty  must  be  allowed.  That  he  should  reduce  tbe 
English  language  in  his  verse  to  the  harsh  brevity  of  a  telegram, 
instead  of  beautifying  it  as  he  could  do,  is  annoying.  That  he 
should  cast  off1  all  restrictions  of  grammar  is  intolerable. 

Thus  far  of  the  defects  which  unfortunately  seem  inseparable 
from  Mr.  Browning’s  style.  We  may  now  go  on  to  consider  bis 
story  and  his  characters.  Two  men  are  discovered  in  the  inn- 
room  which  contains  the  Inn  Album,  and  one  of  them  is  counting 
up  the  amount  of  his  losses  at  cards.  The  room  and  its  objects 
are  brought  before  tbe  reader  with  singular  reality  in  these 
lines : — 

Two  personages  occupy  this  room 
Shabby-genteel,  that’s  parlour  to  the  inn 
Perched  on  a  view-commanding  eminence  ; 

— Inn  which  may  be  a  veritable  house 
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Where  somebody  once  lived  and  pleased  good  taste 
Till  tourists  found  his  coigne  of  vantage  out, 

And  fingered  blunt  the  individual  mark 
And  vulgarized  things  comfortably  smooth. 

On  a  sprig-pattern-papered  wall  there  brays 
Complaint  to  sky  Sir  Edwin’s  dripping  stag  ; 

Ilis  couchant  coast-guard  creature  corresponds  ; 
They  face  the  Huguenot  and  Light  o’  the  World. 
Grim  o’er  the  mirror  on  the  mantelpiece, 

Varnished  and  coffined,  Salmo  ferox  glares, 
—Possibly  at  the  List  of  Wines  which,  framed 
And  glazed,  hangs  somewhat  prominent  on  peg. 

So  much  describes  the  stuffy  little  room — 

Vulgar  flat  smooth  respectability. 

It  is  odd  to  iind  such,  a  bald  lino  as 


Oh,  don’t  be  savage  !  You  would  hold  your  tongue, 

Bite  it  in  two,  as  man  may  ;  but  those  small 
Hours  in  the  smoking-room,  when  instance  apt 
Rises  to  tongue’s  root,  tingles  on  to  tip, 

And  the  thinned  company  consists  of  six 
Capital  well-known  fellows  one  may  trust ! 

Next  week,  it’s  in  the  “  World.”  No,  thank  you  much. 

I  owe  ten  thousand  pounds  :  I’ll  pay  them ! 

They  stroll  together  towards  the  station,  and  as  they  go  fall  into 
an  exchange  of  confidences.  The  elder  reveals  the  story  of  one 
sin  the  commission  of  which,  at  the  end  of  a  long  list  of  others, 
has,  as  he  thinks,  ruined  the  chance  of  happiness  that  was  offered 
to  him.  Ilis  Leporello-list,  he  says,  was  large  enough  when  he 
saw  a  woman  who  seemed  to  him  more  beautiful  than  any  be  bad 
seen : — 

Her  father  was  my  brother’s  tutor,  got 
The  living  that  way  :  him  I  chanced  to  see— 

Tier  I  saw — her  the  world  would  grow  one  eye 
To  see,  I  felt  no  sort  of  doubt  at  all ! 

“  Secure  her!”  cried  the  devil ;  “ afterward 
Arrange  for  the  disposal  of  the  prize  l” 

Tbis  was  four  years  before  the  meeting  at  the  inn,  and  the  date  and 
the  fact  of  the  father  being  a  tutor  strike  the  younger  man.  The 
elder's  story  goes  on  to  tell  how,  when  be  revealed  bis  falsehood  to 
the  girl,  she  changed  her  love  to  utter  scorn,  and  bow  when,  seeing 
what  a  prize  be  bad  lost,  be  offered  her  marriage,  she  rejected  him 
with  withering  contempt.  Afterwards  he  heard  that  she  had 
married  a  “  smug  curate-creature.”  The  younger  man’s  story  is  of 
a  beautiful  woman  whom  be  worshipped  at  Oxford,  who  could  not 
listen  to  bis  love  because  she  was  another’s.  A  good-natured  friend 
told  him  that  tiiis  woman  had  fallen  into  the  toils  of  an  elderly 
rake,  whom  afterwards,  as  he  heard,  she  married.  So,  having  ex¬ 
changed  their  stories,  they  part,  the  elder  to  return  to  the  inn,  the 
younger,  if  he  can,  to  get  an  invitation  for  his  friend  from  his 
aunt. 

While  they  have  talked,  the  pretty  cousin  has  arrived  at  the  inn 
to  meet  and  ask  counsel  from  an  old  friend  of  hers,  a  beautiful 
woman  of  whom  she  has  lost  sight  for  four  years.  The  cousin 
has  gone  away,  to  return  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time  for  an 
answer  to  her  questions,  and  the  elder  woman  is  alone  in  the  inn 
room  when  the  profligate  gambler  enters  it.  She  speaks  to  him 
with  scathing  scorn,  and  presently  tells  him  her  story.  It  is  not, 
as  he  thinks,  a  “  smug  curate-creature”  that  she  has  married,  but 
a  parish  priest  grown  old  in  narrow  bitterness,  whose  daily  round 
of  petty  care  she  lightens : — 

“  My  life  ?  I  teach  the  poor  and  learn,  myself, 

That  commonplace  to  such  stupidity 
Is  all-recondite.  Being  brutalized 
Their  true  need  is  brute-language,  cheery  grunts 
And  kindly  duckings,  no  articulate 
Nonsense  that’s  elsewhere  knowledge.” 
****** 

“  My  husband,  bent 

On  saving  his  own  soul  by  saving  theirs, — 

They,  bent  on  being  saved  if  saving  soul 
Included  body's  getting  bread  and  cheese 
Somehow  in  life  and  somehow  after  death — 

Both  parties  were  alike  in  the  same  boat, 

One  danger,  therefore  one  equality.” 

Then  comes,  after  her  tale  is  finished,  a  passionate  appeal  from 
him  to  leave  her  barren  life  and  fly  with  him  ;  she  replies  with  con¬ 
tempt,  the  door  opens,  and  the  younger  man,  coming  in,  discovers 
his  friend  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  the  woman  whom  be  loved  at 
Oxford,  whom  he  loves  still. 

The  situation,  it  will  be  seen,  is  striking  ;  and  Mr.  Browning 
turns  it  to  the  best  account.  The  intricacies  which  arise  from  this 
meeting  are  managed  by  him  with  a  happy  force  and  clearness ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult,  partly  from  want  of  names,  to  describe 
them  after  him.  The  catastrophe  is  terrible,  and  well  brought  in. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  the  device  of  the  elder  man  which 
brings  bis  fate  upon  bis  bead  is  something  too  devilish  even  for 
a  man  of  bis  cast ;  or  it  may  be  rather  that  the  motives  which 
urge  him  are  not  sufficiently  elaborated.  Indeed  the  whole  of 


the  conclusion  wants  elaboration,  and  gives  the  impression  that 
the  poet  grew  tired  of  his  work  and  finished  it  off  with  undue 
haste.  We  have  spoken  at  some  length  of  defects  in  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  new  poem,  which  have  been  observed  in  much  of  bis  other 
work.  W  e  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  conclude  our  notice  with 
a  passage  which  for  truth,  force,  and  passion  it  would  he  diffi¬ 
cult  to  surpass.  The  older  man  has  told  his  victim  that  she  can 
never  have  loved  him  : — 

I  wronged  love. 

Am  ruined, — and  there  was  no  love  to  wrong  ! 

She  replies : — 

“  No  love  ?  Ah,  dead  love  !  I  invoke  thy  ghost  — 

To  show  the  murdered  where  thy  heart  poured  life 
At  summons  of  the  stroke  he  doubts  was  dealt 
On  pasteboard  and  pretence !  Not  love,  my  love ! 

I  changed  for  you  the  very  laws  of  life  : 

Made  you  the  standard  of  all  light,  all  fair. 

No  genius  but  you  could  have  been,  no  sage, 

No  sufferer — which  is  grandest — for  the  truth  ! 

My  hero — where  the  heroic,  only  hid 
To  burst  from  hiding,  brighten  earth  one  day  ! 

Age  and  decline  were  man’s  maturity  ; 

Face,  form  were  nature’s  type  :  more  grace,  more  strength, 

What  had  they  been  hut  just  superfluous  gauds, 

Lawless  divergence  ?  I  have  danced  through  day 
On  tiptoe  at  the  music  of  a  word, 

Have  wondered  where  was  darkness  gone  as  night 
Burst  out  in  stars  at  brilliance  of  a  smile  ! 

Lonely,  I  placed  the  chair  to  help  me  seat 
Your  fancied  presence  ;  in  companionship, 

I  kept  my  finger  constant  to  your  glove 
Glued  to  my  breast ;  then — where  was  all  the  world  ? 

I  schemed — not  dreamed — how  I  might  die  some  death 
Should  save  your  finger  aching  !  Who  creates 
Destroys,  he  only  :  I  had  laughed  to  scorn 
Whatever  angel  tried  to  shake  my  faith 
And  make  you  seem  unworthy  :  you  yourself 
Only  could  do  that. !  With  a  touch  ’twas  done. 

‘  Give  me  all,  trust  me  wholly  !  ’  At  the  word, 

I  did  give,  I  did  trust — and  thereupon 
The  touch  did  follow.  Ah,  the  quiet  smile, 

The  masterfully  folded  arm  in  arm, 

As  trick  obtained  its  triumph  one  time  more  ! 

In  turn,  my  soul  too  triumphs  in  defeat : 

Treason  like  faith  moves  mountains :  love  is  gone  !  ” 


GUHL  AND  KONER’S  LIFE  OF  THE  GREEKS  AND 
ROMANS.* 

E  have  not  tbe  original  of  tbis  book  at  band,  but  we  should 
rather  like  to  compare  it  with  the  translation.  Mr.  Hiiffer 
tells  us  in  bis  “  Translator’s  Note,”  that  “to  make  the  present 
volume  more  acceptable  to  tbe  English  reader,  tbe  letterpress  baa 
been  considerably  shortened,  partly  by  means  of  condensation, 
such  as  the  more  concise  character  of  our  language  in  comparison 
with  the  German  permits  of,  partly  by  the  occasional  omission  of 
details  which  seemed  to  he  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
work.”  Now,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  without  seeing  the  original, 
we  somehow  suspect  that  this  process  of  shortening  has  not  been 
a  change  for  the  better.  We  should  like  to  know  what  the  details 
were  which  were  thought  to  he  somewhat  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
work.  Taking  the  hook  as  it  stands,  what  it  wants  is  just  a  little 
more  life,  and  the  thought  cannot  help  presenting  itself  that  the 
details  which  were  cut  out  may  have  given  it  that  life.  As  it  is, 
the  hook  reads  rather  too  much  like  a  dictionary,  with  its  articles 
taken  out  of  their  alphabetical  order,  and  put  one  after  the  other 
according  to  some  theory  of  the  connexion  of  subjects.  Now  a 
dictionary,  any  of  Dr.  Smith’s,  for  instance,  would  certainly  not 
gain  by  such  a  process.  A  man  writes  in  one  way  in  an 
article  in  a  dictionary  which  is  to  he  referred  to,  or  at  most 
to  he  read  by  itself  without  reference  to  what  comes  before 
or  after  it,  and  he  writes  in  another  way  in  a  hook  which  is  to 
he  read  through.  What  is  the  right  thing  in  the  one  place  ia 
not  the  right  thing  in  the  other.  Some  of  Dr.  Smith’s  writers 
now  and  then  get  eloquent  or  sarcastic  or  moralizing,  and  our 
one  thought  is  that  the  eloquence,  the  sarcasm,  or  the  morality 
would  be  better  somewhere  else.  A  dictionary  in  its  own 
nature  is  somewhat  dry,  and  it  is  no  kind  of  fault  in  it  that 
it  is  dry.  But  in  a  hook  which  invites  us  to  read  straight  on 
one  looks  for  somewhat  more  life  than  one  finds  in  the  present 
work,  at  all  events  as  translated  by  Mr.  Hiiffer.  It  would  also 
have  been  much  better  if  the  book  had  been  more  broken  up.  It 
has  no  divisions  greater  than  a  numbered  paragraph,  except  one 
headed  “  the  Greeks,”  which  takes  in  293  pages,  and  another  headed 
“  the  Romans,”  which  takes  in  300  pages  more.  We  change  from  one 
subject  to  another,  without  any  of  those  stoppages  and  halting- 
places  which  the  typographical  art  supplies  to  the  great  relief  of 
both  author  and  readers.  Add  to  this  that  we  really  must  dispute 
Mr.  Hiiffer 's  right  to  speak  of  English  as  “  our  language.”  The 
book  is  full  of  the  oddest  idioms  and  uses  of  words.  In  the  first 
page  we  read  of  “  the  numerous  and  variegated  productions  of 
Greek  architecture.”  It  is  certain  that  Greek  buildings  were  much 
more  variegated  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word  than  one  is  apt  to 
think,  hut  what  is  meant  here  clearly  is  varied.  So  we  are  told 
that  “  the  Greeks  were  enabled  and  gifted  more  than  any 
other  nation  to  render  the  innermost  nature  of  their 
genius  in  external  works  of  art.”  To  say  nothing  of  the 

*  7 it e  Life  of  the  Greeks  ami  Romans  described  from  Antique  Monu¬ 
ments.  By  E.  Guhl  and  \V.  Kouer.  Translated  front  the  third  German 
Edition  by  E.  Duffer.  London  :  Chapman  &  Hall.  1875. 


he  who  of  the  pair 

Is,  plain  enough,  the  younger  personage 

coming  immediately  after  this.  The  attributes  of  the  two  men  are 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue  between  them.  The 
elder  is  a  titled  rake  ;  the  younger,  his  pupil  in  worldly  knowledge, 
the  rich  son  of  a  rich  tradesman  who  has  come  to  the  inn  to  visit 
hard  by  the  pretty  cousin  to  whom  he  is  engaged.  They  have 
spent  the  night  in  play,  the  elder  hoping  to  pocket  a  considerable 
sum.  But  the  younger  has  won  ten  thousand  pounds,  which,  with 
the  generosity  of  youth,  he  wishes  to  cancel.  Against  this  the 
elder  offers  various  objections.  He  will  not  have  any  such  story 
told  of  him 
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“  gifted,”  tlie  “  rendering  ”  here  seems  an  odd  process.  Among 
the  queer  uses  of  words  which  are  now  in  fashion,  a  trades¬ 
man’s  hill  is  “  rendered  ”  instead  of  being  sent  in,  and  a  psalm 
is  “  rendered  ”  instead  of  being  sung.  But,  even  with  these  helps,  we 
do  not  quite  see  our  way  to  the  rendering  of  the  innermost  nature 
of  genius  in  external  works  of  art.  Presently  we  find  that  the 
works  of  Greek  architecture  “  give  us  a  much  more  vivid  idea  of 
Greek  life  than  the  mostly  isolated  written  testimonials  in  our 
possession  are  able  to  do.”  Then  we  hear  of  “  the  architectural 
remnants  of  the  Greeks  ” ;  “  one  encounters  a  second  row  of  six 
columns,”  and  so  on.  It  is  instructive  to  find  in  this,  as  in  most 
other  cases,  that,  when  foreigners  bungle  in  their  English,  it  is  most 
commonly  with  words  that  are  not  English  at  all.  But  we  must 
add  one  thing  which  is  important  for  the  translation  of  this  and  a 
good  many  other  German  books.  It  does  not  do  to  translate  Pfeiler 
by  pillar.  Pillar  and  column  are  not  opposed  to  oue  another  in  Eng¬ 
lish  in  the  same  way  that  Pfeiler  and  Saiile  are  in  German. 
In  German  Pfeiler  is  distinctively  a  square  pier  or  respond. 
Pillar  in  English  is  almost  auy  support  of  an  arch  or  entablature. 
Pfeiler  and  Saiile  stand  opposed,  while  one  would  say  that 
columns  were  one  class  of  pillars,  namely  those  that  keep  some 
kind  of  likeness  to  the  Greek  and  Homan  orders. 

But  the  book  itself,  if  somewhat  heavy  to  read  through,  is  a 
really  good  and  useful  one.  A  vast  mass  of  matter  has  been  got 
together,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  general  plan  of  the  book,  which 
is  to  illustrate  ancient  life  from  existing  monuments,  it  is  lavishly 
enriched  with  woodcuts.  “  Life,”  in  the  sense  of  the  title-page, 
takes  in  architecture  and  the  other  arts,  religious  and  funeral  cere¬ 
monies,  amusements  of  all  kinds,  military  and  naval  weapons  and 
the  like,  and  generally  what  we  may  call  the  outside  of  life.  The 
book  is  thus  a  book  of  antiquities,  essentially  of  the  same  kind  as 
the  books  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities  that  were  in  vogue  in  a 
past  generation,  only  with  the  vast  difference  which  is  implied  in 
the  advance  of  scholarship  and  of  antiquarian  research  since  those 
days.  But  that  it  is  only  the  outside  of  life  that  is  dealt  with  is 
at  once  seen  if  we  compare  it  with  such  a  book  as  Mr.  Mahafiy’s. 
Of  the  highest  side  of  Greek  life,  the  political,  the  literary,  and  the 
social  life  in  the  truest  sense,  either  Messrs.  Guhl  and  Koner  tell  us 
little,  or  else  Mr.  Huffier  has  left  it  out.  But  in  truth  these  are 
matters  which  are  not  capable  of  much  illustration  from  buildings, 
works  of  art,  weapons,  utensils,  and  the  like.  The  two  lines  are 
different.  We  may  count  one  higher  than  the  other,  but  each 
has  its  use,  and  it  is  a  great  gain  to  have  such  a 
mass  of  illustrations  before  us  as  we  have  in  the  present  volume. 
The  architectural  part,  the  details  and  arrangements  of  temples, 
houses,  and  the  like,  is  done  with  great  care,  and  with  abundance 
of  illustrations  of  buildings  both  in  their  present  state  and  as  re¬ 
stored.  Still  of  course,  treated  in  this  way,  with  the  Greek  build¬ 
ings  in  one  division  and  the  Roman  in  another,  it  doe3  not  make  a 
consecutive  history  of  architectural  forms.  But  it  is  exceedingly 
full  in  its  own  way ;  the  different  forms  of  temples  are  clearly 
traced  out ;  the  earliest  Greek  remains,  with  the  strivings  after  the 
arch,  are  largely  illustrated,  though  perhaps  their  importance  in  a 
general  view  of  the  art  of  building  is  hardly  so  strongly  brought 
out  as  it  might  have  been.  In  the  Roman  division,  Pompeii  of 
course  supplies  endless  materials  ;  the  theatres,  the  amphitheatres, 
the  basilicas,  are  all  carefully  goue  through.  But,  when  we  get  to 
the  basilicas,  we  begin  to  chafe  against  our  bonds ;  we  want  to 
leap  over  our  barrier,  and  go  on  with  that  unbroken  succession  of 
which  the  basilica  of  Jupiter  and  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter  are 
alike  parts.  The  middle  wall  of  partition,  the  hard  and  fast  line 
at  476  a.d.  or  any  other  time,  is  as  intolerable  in  the  history  of  art 
as  it  is  in  the  history  of  language  or  politics. 

The  arrangement  of  the  book  is  not  very  easy  to  follow,  but 
from  the  buildings,  through  a  great  number  of  other  subjects,  we 
gradually  get  to  warlike  weapons  and  to  ships.  But  here  again 
it  is  merely  the  outside ;  we  do  not  get  the  life  of  Greek  warfare, 
which  indeed  cannot  be  kept  apart  from  Greek  polity.  But  we 
might  have  liked  to  see  a  description  a  little  less  technical,  and,  if 
possible,  even  an  imaginary  representation,  of  some  of  the 
vast  ships  of  later  Greek  times,  when  the  trireme  of 
Athens  had  grown  into  the  ship  of  Ptolemy  Philopator 
with  its  forty  banks  of  oars.  This  was  a  ship  more 
for  show  than  for  use,  and  could  only  move  in  smooth  water ; 
but  our  authors  well  bring  out  the  great  speed  which  with  the 
use  of  oars  could  be  obtained  by  ships  of  a  more  manageable 
size.  “  Balbillus  went  from  Messina  to  Alexandria  in  six  days ; 
the  French  mail  steamers  require  six  and  a  half  days  for  the 
same  distance.”  It  illustrates  the  odd  arrangement  of  the  book 
that  directly  after  these  nautical  details,  with  no  break  beyond  a 
fresh  paragraph,  we  read,  “From  the  serious  business  of  life  we 
now  follow  the  Greek  citizen  to  scenes  of  merriment  ”  ;  and  the 
page  which  began  with  an  account  of  turreted  ships  and  catapults 
ends  with  the  history  of  the  change  from  sitting  to  reclining  at 
meals. 

The  architectural  part  occupies  a  larger  share  of  the  Roman 
than  of  the  Greek  division.  This  folio wrs  almost  naturally, 
not  only  because  of  the  much  greater  store  of  examples  that 
we  have  of  Roman  buildings,  but  also  because  of  the 
nature  of  those  buildings  themselves.  The  column  and  its 
entablature  cannot  produce  the  same  variety  of  forms  as  come 
in  when  the  arch  has  produced  the  vault  and  the  vault  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  cupola.  And  it  marks  the  difference  between  the 
two  forms  of  life,  that  in  the  Roman  division  wo  have  to  treat 
ol  one  class  of  buildings  for  which  free  Greece  had  no  need.  The 
amphitheatre,  and  all  that  went  on  in  it,  has  no  place  in  the 


former  division  of  the  book ;  the  quail-fight  and  the  cock-fight 
are  the  nearest  approaches.  But  our  authors,  in  their  rather  dry- 
way,  give  us  an  opportunity  of  tracing  two  different  developments 
from  the  same  source.  The  lights  of  the  gladiators  came  in  as  a 
softening  of  the  cruelty  of  human  sacrifices.  They  grew  into  some¬ 
thing  far  more  cruel  than  the  human  sacrifices.  The  same  soften¬ 
ing  of  the  human  sacrifice  led  to  the  whipping  of  the  Spartan  boys 
at  the  altar  of  Artemis  and  stopped  there.  Other  milder  forms  of 
survival  may  be  traced  among  both  nations. 

In  a  book  like  this,  which  contains  such  a  mass  of  matter  on 
various  subjects,  and  the  arrangement  of  which  is  not  always  very 
easy  to  follow,  it  was  specially  necessary  to  have  a  good  index  of 
subjects.  The  table  of  contents  at  the  beginning  and  an  index 
of  terms  at  the  end  by  no  means  wholly  supply  this  want.  The 
book  is  a  handsome  and  useful  one,  and,  with  its  many  illustrations, 
it  well  carries  out  its  own  scheme  of  using  the  existing  monu¬ 
ments  to  throw  light  on  manners  and  customs ;  but,  as  it  hardly 
professes  to  go  beyond  the  outside  of  things,  it  might  have  been 
better  to  have  given  it  still  more  completely  the  character  of  a 
book  of  reference. 


BAX’S  TO  V AGE  IX  THE  EASTERN  SEAS.* 

rid  HE  narrative  of  the  desultory  cruises  of  II.M.  gunhoat  Dwarf 
J-  iu  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Siberian  waters,  though  slight  and 
brief,  is  well  worth  the  publishing.  It  gives  an  excellent  idea  of 
the  multifarious  duties  of  a  ship  of  war  detached  for  service  on 
that  distant  station,  and  tells  us  a  good  deal  about  the  geography 
and  hydrography  of  coasts  and  islands  which  are  comparatively  un¬ 
frequented.  W  hat  is  of  more  consequence,  Captain  Bax  observed 
with  a  professional  eye  the  progress  that  the  Celestials  and  the 
Japanese  have  been  lately  making  in  the  art  of  war,  as  well  as  those 
harbours  and  military  stations  which  the  Russians  have  been 
fortifying  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Tartary.  Moreover,  he  took 
a  livety  interest  in  everything  he  saw  and  heard,  and  describes  it 
all  in  a  simple  and  unaffected  style,  without  any  superfluous 
verbiage,  so  that  there  is  no  lack  of  variety  in  his  notes,  and  we 
can  recommend  them  as  very  agreeable  reading. 

Captain  Bax  sailed  from  England  in  the  summer  of  1871,  andre- 
mained  abroad  till  the  winter  of  1874,  so  that  his  volume  covers  two 
years  and  a  half.  He  took  his  crew  with  him,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Avon,  these  ships  having  been  paid  off  at  Hong  Ixong,  to  be  imme¬ 
diately  put  in  commission  again.  Ilis  chief  duties  in  China  seem 
to  have  been  looking  after  the  vessels  which  are  perpetually  being 
stranded  in  those  dangerous  seas.  The  navigation  is  intricate,  the 
currents  are  dangerous ;  and  the  charts  apparently  are  scarcely  all 
that  could  be  desired.  At  certain  seasons  the  steady  prevalence  of 
strong  north-easterly  winds  compels  vessels  that  would  make  way 
in  the  contrary  direction  to  hug  the  shore.  There,  of  course,  the 
currents  or  the  undertow  are  always  treacherous,  while  there  are 
plenty  of  rocky7  islets  and  sunken  reefs.  Occasionally7,  too,  the 
prevalent  wind  is  varied  by-  a  tremendous  typhoon,  which  is 
dangerous  enough  to  anything  anywhere,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
heavily-laden  vessel  labouring  off  a  lee-shore.  Even  when  ships 
escape  the  rocks  to  be  driven  on  the  beach,  the  perils  of  the 
crews  are  often  only  beginning.  Piracy  is  too  common,  and  some 
of  the  piratical  junks  and  lorchas  are  always  on  the  outlook. 
Many-  of  the  smaller  islands  as  well  as  extensive  districts  of  Formosa 
are  inhabited  by  fierce  and  inhospitable  savages.  Even  the 
more  peaceable  coast  tribes  have  learned  to  look  on  any 
derelict  as  lawful  prize,  as  some  of  our  own  Corniskmen 
and  Welshmen  did  not  so  very  long  ago.  'When 
they  see  such  a  godsend  as  a  ship  in  difficulties  they 
puli  off  as  a  matter  of  course  to  appropriate  her.  Fortunately 
there  is  so  much  trade  in  those  great  waterways  that  generally 
vessels  touching  anywhere  have  intelligence  of  auy  accidents  of  the 
kind.  When  the  news  is  forwarded  to  any7  of  Her  Majesty's  ships 
they  proceed  immediately  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster.  Captain 
Bax  tells  more  than  one  story  of  a  very  gallant  defence  on  the  part 
of  a  shipwrecked  captain  and  his  crew,  aided  by  the  passengers 
on  board,  although  we  presume  that  the  crews  in  most  cases 
are  composed  almost  entirely  of  natives.  Generally  he  found 
the  Chinese  officials  exceedingly  friendly,  anxious  to  put  a 
stop  to  these  outrages,  which  are  highly  injurious  to  their 
own  commerce,  and  very  ready  to  lend  the  English  every  assistance 
in  their  power.  But  in  cities  little  accustomed  to  the  presence  of 
Europeans,  the  lower  orders  hate  the  “  foreign  devils  ”  as  much  as 
ever  they  did.  Captain  Bax  mentions  repeatedly,  quite  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way,  how  he  and  his  companions  were  mobbed, 
abused,  and  even  pelted  with  stones,  while  making  their 
way  for  miles  through  the  crowded  native  quarters  to  the 
palace  of  some  -great  man  in  authority.  The  fact  is  that 
our  relations  with  China  must  alway-s  remain  on  a  critical  footing, 
and  embarrassing  questions  will  be  constantly  arising,  which  in¬ 
triguers  at  Pekin  may  turn  to  their  selffsh  ends.  And  from  what  we 
learn  from  Captain  Bax  we  may  be  thankful  that  we  tided  over  our 
difficulties  with  them  the  other  day.  Not  that  there  could 
have  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  issue  of  a  war ;  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  they-  have  become  much  more  formidable  since  they 
made  such  a  gallant  but  unskilful  defence  of  their  very-  primitive 
fortifications  on  the  Peiho.  They  have  established  arsenals  and 
workshops  under  the  direction  of  intelligent  Europeans,  with  most 
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of  the  latest  improvements  and  inventions.  Captain  Bax  describes 
a  visit  to  the  establishment  at  Foo-Chow,  which  is  under  the 
superintendence  of  M.  Giquel,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  French 
navy.  He  says  that  their  plant  was  excellent,  and  they  turned 
out  very  fine  and  fast  gunboats,  exceedingly  well  adapted  for 
their  navigation.  The  seamen  were  put  through  a  regular  course 
of  practice,  and  many  of  them  had  learned  to  be  smart  in 
their  gun-drill.  Their  chief  want  is  good  officers,  although  they 
are  doing  their  best  to  improve  in  that  respect.  They  have  a  naval 
college,  with  French  and  English  instructors,  with  a  training  barque 
attached  to  it  under  command  of  an  Englishman,  which  regularly 
takes  the  cadets  to  sea.  It  is  Captain  Bax’s  opinion  that,  “  if 
the  Chinese  gunboats  were  commanded  by  men  that  their  crews 
had  confidence  in,  they  would  be  very  formidable,  as  they  have 
good  speed  and  were  well  armed.”  That  will  probably  come  in 
time,  and  with  an  efficient  system  for  training  cadets.  At  present 
the  seniors  belong  chiefly  to  the  old,  ignorant,  and  prejudiced 
school,  although  sometimes  even  among  them  promotion  goes  by 
merit.  The  expedition  sent  to  observe  the  Japanese  operations  in 
Formosa  was  commanded  by  a  man  who  had  distinguished  himself 
as  pilot  on  board  the  Bittern  when  it  made  short  work  of  a  fleet  of 
piratical  junks  in  a  very  desperate  action.  Now  he  is  a  military 
mandarin  of  high  rank,  and  was  flying  his  commodore’s  flag  on 
board  the  heaviest  corvette. 

Since  Mr.  Atkinson  published  his  exhaustive  account  of  the 
Russian  settlements  on  the  Amoor  and  in  Eastern  Siberia  we  have 
heard  little  from  authentic  sources  of  the  doings  of  the  Russians  in 
those  parts.  In  1873  the  English  squadron,  the  famous  Iron  Duke 
at  the  head  of  it,  made  a  summer  cruise  up  the  Gulf  of  Tartary. 
It  would  appear  that  Russia  has  adopted  the  policy  of  systematic 
strategical  colonization,  with  the  view  of  establishing  itself  in  a 
commanding  position  in  the  event  of  being  involved  in  troubles  with 
China  or  Japan.  On  Russian  territory  there  is  a  choice  of  excellent 
harbours  which  may  be  easily  strengthened  against  attack.  In 
Possiette  Bay  there  is  tolerable  coal  in  abundance,  the  strata  actually 
cropping  out  upon  the  surface,  although  as  yet  the  Russians  go  to 
their  great  forests  for  much  of  the  fuel  they  burn  in  their  steam¬ 
ships.  These  forests  make  dismal  stations  for  their  garrisons,  and 
we  should  imagine  that  the  life  the  soldiers  lead  there  is  but  little 
preferable  to  that  of  Siberian  convicts.  The  climate  is  inclement 
in  the  extreme  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  dense 
woods  come  close  down  on  the  settlements.  In  some  places  there 
are  no  roads  at  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  rough  track  for  hauling 
timber.  There  is  seldom  any  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  men 
are  rationed  as  on  board  ships.  There  would  seem  to  be  severe  regu¬ 
lations  with  regard  to  marriage,  for  in  one  of  the  garrisons,  as  we 
are  told,  there  were  only  a  couple  of  women.  But,  with  the  easy¬ 
going  fatalism  of  the  Russian  peasant,  the  soldiers  resign  themselves ; 
and  in  the  dull  routine  of  their  life  of  drill  and  pipeclay  the  officers 
are,  as  might  be  expected,  extremely  hospitable  to  visitors.  Still, 
if  an  agricultural  population  could  be  persuaded  to  expatriate 
itself,  it  might  do  very  well  there.  At  Possiette  Bay,  the  first 
place  our  cruisers  touched  at,  we  are  told  that  the  soil  was 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  that  the  few  potatoes  the  garrison  raised 
appeared  to  thrive — no  proof  of  richness  of  soil,  by  the  way,  for 
potatoes  take  most  kindly  to  light  and  sandy  ground.  There  is  a 
standing  camp  of  one  thousand  men  fifteen  miles  inland ;  but  of 
trade  there  is  little,  though  the  anchorage  is  inviting.  Hides, 
seaweed,  and  sea  slugs  for  the  Chinese  markets  are  the  sole  articles 
of  export.  Vladivostok,  seventy  miles  to  the  northward,  promises 
to  be  the  great  naval  depot  of  the  future.  There  is  a  safe  harbour 
and  a  sheltered  roadstead ;  the  Russians  have  already  constructed 
a  dockyard  there,  and  intend  to  transfer  their  headquarters  to  it 
from  Nikolaevesk.  Three  war  vessels  were  lying  there  on  the 
occasion  of  the  English  squadron’s  visit.  It  is  significant  that 
even  this  out-of-the-way  place  is  attached  to  Europe  by  a  couple 
of  telegraph  lines.  You  can  either  send  messages  by  Japan  and 
Shanghai,  or  direct  to  St.  Petersburg  across  Siberia ;  while  all 
the  stations  on  the  coast  are  connected  by  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tions.  The  English  party  steamed  up  the  Amoor  river  in  the  little 
Dwarf.  The  navigation  of  the  river  must  always  be  treacherous, 
because  the  sand-banks  at  the  mouth  are  continually  changing. 
The  town  of  Nikolaevesk  has  hitherto  been  the  residence  of  the 
Governor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia,  and  he  exchanged  official 
visits  with  the  English  Commander-in-Chief.  It  is  built  of  wood, 
even  to  the  Governor’s  residence,  and  is  already  in  course  of  being 
abandoned,  as  the  seat  of  government  is  to  be  transferred  to  the 
southward. 

Captain  Bax’s  experiences  in  Japan  are  amusing  and  instructive, 
but  contain  little  that  is  very  new.  lie  makes  no  attempt  at 
the  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  late  revolution,  nor 
does  he  offer  any  explanation  of  the  causes  of  the  patriotic  self- 
abnegation  that  led  the  great  Daimios  unanimously  to  sacrifice 
their  independence.  There  had  been  troubles  and  local  insurrec¬ 
tions,  owing  seemingly  to  the  discontent  of  the  disbanded  Samurais, 
who  found  the  dole  of  rice  allotted  them  under  the  new  system  a 
disagreeable  change  from  the  plenty  they  had  enjoyed  under  the 
former  feudal  system.  Personally,  however,  in  travelling  through  the 
country  Captain  Bax  found  no  difficulties ;  be  was  treated  everywhere 
with  respect,  and  received  every  attention  on  the  part  of  the  au¬ 
thorities.  The  most  interesting  part  of  his  references  to  the  Japanese 
are  his  remarks  on  the  soldiers  he  saw  on  service.  A  force  had  been 
marched  to  Saga  to  put  down  a  revolt.  The  soldiers  that 
were  sent  were  armed  in  the  European  fashion,  and  the  light 
artillery  was  particular!}'  well  adapted  for  work  in  a 
mountainous  country.  “  They  were  small  wirv  men,  and 


marched  well ;  they  were  armed  with  rifles,  and  wore  a  uniform 
resembling  the  French  in  the  cut,  on  account  of  their  instructors 
having  been  principally  French.”  Our  author  had  an  opportunity 
subsequently  of  testing  their  soldierlike  qualities  when  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  in  their  campaign  against  the  savages  of  Formosa.  They 
went  at  the  strong  stockades  of  the  Bootan  barbarians  with  a  dash, 
and  carried  them  quickly  before  the  defenders  had  time  to  recover 
from  their  surprise.  What  is  more,  they  behaved  with  great 
political  discretion,,  giving  out  that  they  had  merely  come  to  punish 
particular  outrages,  and  doing  their  best  to  conciliate  the  tribes 
who  had  not  been  directly  concerned  in  these.  There  can  be  no 
question  from  their  previous  history  that  the  Japanese  are  a  chival¬ 
rous  and  warlike  people :  if  they  learn  to  submit  to  European  dis¬ 
cipline,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not  become  a 
formidable  power.  In  short,  one  finds  in  Captain  Bax’s  book  a 
good  deal  of  the  information  one  is  glad  to  have,  given  in  an  agree¬ 
able  form,  and  when  a  writer  has  really  something  to  tell  he  may 
be  sure  of  a  favourable  reception  from  the  public. 


A  MEMOIR  OF  GENERAL  DUFOUR.* 

UNTIL  the  spring  of  this  year  was  far  advanced,  Geneva, 
that  city  of  refugees,  religious  and  political,  where  the 
population  is  more  mixed  and  opinions  are  more  various  than  in 
any  other  place  of  the  same  size  in  Europe,  had  a  sight  peculiarly 
her  own — a  citizen  more  venerated  than  any  of  the  strangers  whom 
her  lively  population  has  stared  at  this  century  past.  Not  since 
our  own  Duke  strolled  down  Whitehall  to  the  Eords,  his  ready 
forefinger  passing  to  his  hat  every  minute  to  acknowledge  some 
personal  token  of  respect,  has  any  citizen  of  a  free  State  been  held 
in  his  declining  years  in  such  reverence  as  General  Dufour.  He 
lately  passed  away  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-eight,  his  faculties  un¬ 
clouded  to  the  last :  but,  unlike  many  other  veterans  who  outlive 
their  prime,  he  distrusted  his  own  failing  powers,  and  had  long  since 
resigned  all  public  functions,  contenting  himself  with  the  respect 
and  gratitude  won  from  his  fellow-citizens  by  a  life  devoted  to 
their  interests  as  soldier,  statesman,  diplomatist,  and  above  all 
patriot.  His  retirement  had  lasted  full  twelve  years.  Ilis  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  chair  of  the  International  Congress  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Wounded,  the  last  great  work  of  his  life,  was  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1 863 ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  fact  that  one 
of  Europe’s  first  men  should  have  lately  passed  away  with  so  little 
notice  from  the  public  outside  his  own  country.  Even  the  Life  now 
offered  to  us,  from  the  pen  of  a  friend  of  the  family,  fails  altogether 
to  convey  to  the  reader  a  true  view  of  the  eminence  which  this 
simple  general  of  a  small  Republic  had  won. 

There  was  hardly  a  branch  of  thought  or  action  in  which  General 
Dufour  had  not  been  distinguished.  As  commander-in-chief  in  a 
civil  war  he  had  shown  singular  talents  in  the  field  :  and  the  rapid 
and  comparatively  bloodless  character  of  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund 
was  due,  as  all  parties  have  since  admitted,  to  the  energy  in  action 
which  he  combined  with  foresight  in  council.  He  so  conciliated 
as  au  administrator  those  whom  he  had  conquered  as  a  general, 
that  when  a  national  crisis  came  eight  years  later  which  threat¬ 
ened  Switzerland  with  a  foreign  foe,  no  troops  obeyed  his  orders 
more  promptly  than  those  raised  by  the  Cantons  whose  confed¬ 
eration  he  had  put  down,  and  composed  largely  of  the  militia¬ 
men  who  had  withstood  his  arms.  As  diplomatist  he  checked 
successively  the  designs  of  France  and  Prussia  on  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  his  country.  As  patriot  and  statesman  he  guided  the 
intelligent  spirits  who  framed  out  of  a  disjointed  mass  of  Cantons  a 
strong  Federation.  As  author  he  has  left  works  on  tactics,  on  the 
wars  fought  in  Switzerland,  on  civil  and  military  engineering  (the 
latter  his  own  special  profession),  which  have  taken  their  places 
among  modern  classics.  Of  one  so  many-sided  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  his  failures  would  not  be  few.  YTet  it  may  be  said  of 
Dufour  as  a  public  character,  as  it  has  been  said  ofMarlboroughasa 
general,  that  he  never  got  his  work  fairly  before  him  without 
bringing  it  to  a  successful  issue.  And  the  last  great  under¬ 
taking  with  which  his  name  is  connected — the  Association  for  the 
Relief  of  the  Sick  and  Wounded  in  War — he  lived  long  enough  to  see 
not  merely  recognized  as  just  by  treaties,  but  shown  to  be  a  prac¬ 
tical  success  in  the  field.  With  all  this,  there  has  perhaps  been 
no  public  character  in  our  time  who  had  so  little  self-assertion. 
He  laid  down  his  functions  voluntarily  when  he  judged  it  the 
fitting  time,  as  readily  as  he  had  assumed  them  at  his  country’s 
call.  But  the  secret  of  his  constant  success  in  public  affairs  may 
be  traced  in  the  energy  with  which,  in  old  age  and  retirement,  he 
is  described  in  the  memoir  before  us  as  pursuing  his  self-imposed 
duties  of  reading  aloud  French  classics  or  teaching  astronomy  in 
his  own  family  circle,  or  tracing  out  the  campaigns  of  Oassar  in 
Burgundy,  or  criticizing  the  strategy  of  generals  who  fought  in 
America  and  Europe ;  occupations  to  which  the  old  man  paid 
as  much  attention  as  he  gave  little  heed  to  the  honours  heaped 
on  him  by  distant  sovereigns,  decorations  for  the  most  part  never 
shown  beyond  his  modest  salon. 

Born  of  a  Genevese  family  of  respectable  antiquity  but  slender 
means,  Dufour  owred  his  first  opening  in  life  to  the  temporary  ab¬ 
sorption  of  his  city  into  the  inflated  Empire  of  the  First  Napoleon. 
In  his  eighteenth  year  he  was  studying  surgery,  and  walking  the 
local  hospital,  then  full  of  invalids  from  the  Elm  campaign,  and 
so  using  his  opportunities  as  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  the 
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physical  effects  of  war  on  t  he  soldier  which  astonished  the  Geneva 
Congress  more  than  half  a  century  later.  Suddenly  a  notice 
reached  the  city  of  the  opening  course  at  the  great  school  at  Paris 
which  was  to  supply  the  chief  public  services  with  young  men 
selected  by  competition  throughout  the  Empire  for  training  at  the 
capital.  The  first  announcement  made  at  Geneva  of  the  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  Poly  technique  was  in  very  tempting  terms.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  were  to  be  educated  free;  and,  what  was  by 
many  valued  still  more,  they  were  to  be  exempted  from  the 
year’s  conscription  which  was  already  beginning  to  weigh  heavily 
on  the  youth  of  the  Empire.  Young  Dufour’s  opportunities  of 
preparation  for  such  a  contest  had  been  so  limited  that  his 
family  laughed  at  his  resolve  to  go  before  the  local  Board  which 
had  charge  of  the  examination,  and  were  of  course  little  surprised 
when  the  day  arrived  on  which  the  course  was  to  be  opened,  and 
neither  their  Guillaume  nor  the  other  young  Genevese  who  had 
undergone  the  test  were  summoned  to  Paris.  But  the  post  was  so 
irregular  in  those  days  that  Dufour’s  nomination  had  in  fact  mis¬ 
carried.  A  month  had  passed  away  when  he  received  a  sharp 
letter  from  the.  Governor  of  the  Polyteclmique  ordering  him  to  join 
forthwith,  and  informing  him  that  he  was  noted  as  absent  without 
leave.  Arriving  in  Paris,  he  found  that  he  stood  on  the  list  140th, 
nearly  the  last  of  those  admitted.  “  Never  mind,  as  I  am  there,” 
he  wrote  characteristically ;  “  I  must  go  out  more  honourably.” 
And  he  kept  his  word ;  for  two  years  afterwards  he  quitted  the  Poly- 
technique  the  fifth  on  the  roll  of  those  passing  out,  and  with  the 
remark  against  his  name  that  he  had  never  needed  a  word  of 
reproof  during  his  college  course.  His  position  gave  him  his  choice 
of  the  services,  and  he  applied  for  and  received  his  commission 
as  a  sub-lieutenant  of  Engineers.  A  few  months  later  he  had 
passed  into  the  practical  school  at  Metz,  and  was  preparing  to  take 
his  place  in  the  army  in  the  field. 

There  was  plenty  to  do  for  all  branches  of  the  service  in  the 
busy  year  1809,  when  Napoleon  was  grappling  in  close  contest  on 
the  Danube  with  the  great  Archduke,  and  Spain  had  not  only  to 
be  reconquered,  but  held  down ;  but  young  Dufour  was  not 
destined  to  share  in  the  glories  and  reverses  of  the  Grand  Army. 
Five  of  the  seniors  of  his  class  were  hurried  off  from  Metz  to  assist 
in  the  defence  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  menaced  by  the  ubiquitous 
English  fleet.  Dufour  was  one  of  those  ordered  to  Corfu,  and, 
having  reached  it,  he  served  there  some  years  under  an  excellent 
chief.  Colonel  Baudraud  saw  his  merit,  and,  telling  him  to  seek  to 
he  something  more  than  a  mere  engineer,  took  the  first  opportunity 
of  giving  him  charge  of  a  company  of  sappers,  “  to  get  rubbed  up 
with  the  men,”  as  he  expressed  it.  But  the  expected  attack  never 
came,  and  Dufour’s  only  experience  of  the  hazards  of  war  was  his 
being  cut  off  by  English  boats  from  the  squadron  when  accom¬ 
panying  his  colonel  on  a  reconnaissance  to  the  neighbouring 
isle  of  Parga.  A  sharp  but  short  fight  ensued,  in  which  the 
vessel  that  carried  the  French  detachment  was  blown  up, 
and  Dufour  fell  into  English  hands  so  badly  burnt  that  he 
was  put  on  shore  at  Corfu  under  a  flag  of  truce  on  parole,  to  be 
nursed.  He  had  hardly  recovered  when  the  news  of  Napoleon’s 
abdication  put  an  end  to  the  blockade,  and  the  French  garrison 
was  transhipped  to  Marseilles.  Faithful  to  the  Emperor  who  had 
commissioned  him,  he  left  his  retirement  at  Geneva  to  serve  the 
eagles  once  more  when  Napoleon  came  back  from  Elba,  and  wTas 
employed  on  the  works  at  Lyons  until  Waterloo  put  a  decisive  end 
to  the  feverish  reign  of  the  Hundred  Days.  For  some  time  after  this 
he  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  French  soldier  or  Swiss  citizen, 
the  fate  of  Geneva  itself  being  unsettled.  But  his  name  had  been 
noted  at  the  Bourbon  War  Ministry  for  employment,  and  in 
1817  came  the  offer  of  a  command,  with  the  retention  of  his 
captain’s  rank,  but  coupled  with  the  condition  of  French 
naturalization,  as  Geneva  was  now  part  of  Switzerland.  It  was 
declined  after  brief  consideration.  “  I  cannot  serve  France  as  a 
foreigner,”  be  wrote  to  his  friends,  “  and  my  duty  is  to  Geneva.”  So, 
resigning  his  half-pay,  ho  threw  himself  for  his  future  on  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  his  proper  country. 

Nor  was  the  sacrifice  unappreciated.  His  country  at  once 
found  him  employment  with  such  rank  as  it  could  bestow ;  and  his 
exertions  at  Geneva  in  creating  a  respectable  force  soon  made  him 
known  throughout  Switzerland,  and  inspired  the  Federal  authori¬ 
ties  with  the  happy  thought  of  creating  a  central  military  school 
for  the  officers  of  their  militia,  which  should  have  the  benefit  of 
Ms  zeal  and  knowledge.  In  1819  it  was  formed  at  Thun  under  his 
superintendence,  Dufour  himself  taking  the  instruction  in  military 
engineering  and  staff  duties.  Eight  years  later  he  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  commanding  a  combined  division  of  all  arms,  led  by 
officers  who  bad  each  had  Thun  training,  in  a  summer  exercise,  the 
first  of  that  series  of  practical  fiekl  manoeuvres  by  which  the 
Swiss  militia  has  been  framed  into  a  force  so  efficient  that  only 
those  despise  it  who  believe  that  nothing  but  a  standing  army  can 
he  of  any  service  for  actual  defence. 

The  Sonderbund  war  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  incidentally 
noticed  ;  and  we  have  already  indicated  that  Dufour 's  conduct  of 
it  was  so  admirable,  both  during  and  after  the  operations,  that  it 
left  absolutely  nothing  to  be  desired.  But  a  less  known  episode  of 
bis  military  life  is  bis  extraordinary  activity  during  the  crisis  of 
Swiss  affairs  in  1856,  when  Prussia  threatened  intervention  in 
favour  of  the  Royalist  leaders  who  were  imprisoned  for  their 
attempt  to  carry  Neufchatel  out  of  the  Federation.  It  was  under¬ 
stood  that  if  the  King’s  demands  were  refused  his  forces  would 
occupy  the  Canton  of  Schaffhausen,  as  the  most  easily  seized, 
and  hold  it  as  a  guarantee  for  the  surrender  of  Neufchatel. 
Dufour  took  his  resolve  at  once.  Ills  knowledge  of  the 


theatre  of  war  had  led  him  to  see  that  a  defence  of  the 
threatened  Canton  on  its  northern  border  was  impracticable. 
He  made  every  preparation,  therefore,  for  throwing  the  mass  of 
his  forces  sufficiently  forward  into  Baden  to  cover  Schaffhausen 
effectually,  and  there  holding  such  a  strong  defensive  position  as 
would  enable  him  to  receive  the  Prussians  to  advantage,  without 
losing  his  communications  with  Switzerland.  So  bold  a  resolve 
on  the  part  of  a  general  of  militia  facing  regular  forces  had  never 
been  made  since  the  days  of  Washington ;  and  one  may  reason¬ 
ably  doubt,  in  tbe  light  of  recent  events,  whether  success  would 
have  justified  it.  But  at  the  last  moment  peace  was  happily  pre¬ 
served,  partly  through  Dufour’s  own  efforts  at  Paris  with  the 
Emperor,  his  pupil  formerly  at  Thun,  and  now  strong  with  the 
prestige  of  the  defeat  of  Russia  in  the  Crimea.  A  slight  cession 
on  the  part  of  the  Federation,  readily  met  by  Prussia  (which  much 
feared  French  pressure  on  her  flank),  brought  about  terms  that 
|  were  ultimately  entirely  on  tbe  side  of  Switzerland,  since  her  late 
!  adversary  consented  to  withdraw  all  future  pretensions  to  tbe 
feudal  claims  over  Neufchatel  which  bad  been  forgotten  until 
Frederick  William  sought  to  revive  them. 

The  Italian  War  of  1859  saw  Dufour  for  the  last  time  in  the  field, 
heading  the  Corps  of  Observation  formed  to  make  Swiss  neutrality 
respected.  But  two  years  later  bis  simple  presence  in  the  Ticino  proved 
sufficient  to  check  a  movement  suddenly  started  there  for  tbe  annexa¬ 
tion  of  the  Canton  to  the  rising  kingdom  of  Italy.  Thus  his  personal 
weight  with  his  fellow-citizens  triumphed  here,  as  his  personal 
influence  with  Louis  Napoleon  had  turned  aside  an  earlier  danger 
to  Switzerland  when  crowded  with  French  refugees  in  1852  ;  a 
state  of  things  which  had  brought  menaces  from  the  Foreign  Office 
at  Paris,  against  which  Dufour  appealed  directly  to  his  old  friend 
and  pupil,  the  Prince  President.  Six  years  after  the  Ticino  affair 
he  laid  down  his  offices  voluntarily  and  retired  into  private  life. 
Neither  Gincinnatus  nor  Washington  served  a  Republic  more 
loyally,  nor  resigned  its  honours  with  more  simplicity,  and  his 
name  will  be  associated  with  the  history  of  modern  Switzerland  as 
theirs  with  those  of  Republican  Rome  and  tbe  United  States. 
Men  of  all  creeds  and  parties  followed  him  with  reverence  to  tbe 
grave,  the  memorial  on  which,  in  accordance  with  tbe  character 
aud  taste  of  tbe  departed  general,  bears  only  tbe  plain  inscription — 
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npiIOSE  distinguished  dilettanti  of  things  that  can  be  comprised 
-A-  within  tbe  compass  of  one  hour,  the  members  of  tbe  Royal 
Institution,  thought  the  Chinese  language  might  engage  them  not 
uuprofitably  for  one  hour,  and  the  Chinese  literature  for  another.  In 
Mr.  R.  K.  Douglas  they  found  a  lecturer  equal  to  this  marvellous  feat 
of  condensation.  Whether  it  would  not  have  been  pleasanter  for 
both  the  Professor  and  his  audience  if  a  course  of  lectures,  in¬ 
stead  of  these  two,  had  been  delivered,  it  is  not  for  us  to  decide. 
Tbe  traditions  of  the  Royal  Institution  are  all  in  favour  of 
light  (if  not  slight)  treatment,  so  that  the  members  may  walk 
pleasantly  round  the  universe  in  a  season.  A  longer  morning 
call  upon  the  Celestial  Professor  was  therefore  not  at  all  the 
thing.  It  would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  an  engagement  with 
the  spots  on  the  sun,  another  with  the  Transit  of  Venus,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Deluge  at  Babel,  or  other  celebrities  of  tbe  day. 
Here,  then,  we  have  Professor  Douglas  who  has  walked  over 
China  in  two  hours.  We  are  hound  to  say  that  he  has  compressed 
into  that  period  a  wonderful  amount  both  of  statement  of  facts  and 
of  the  sensible  guidance  of  a  well-stored  intellect  to  find  the  true 
way  among  the  facts.  We  should  certainly  often  desire  fuller  in¬ 
formation  ;  for  just  when  one  branch  of  the  subject  becomes  inter¬ 
esting,  the  lecturer  suddenly  leaves  it  and  takes  up  another.  We 
inwardly  curse  these  dilettanti,  who  will  have  nothing  full,  nothing 
thorough,  presented  to  them,  and  expect  learned  men  to  come  and 
talk  for  a  period  prescribed  by  them,  not  by  the  requirements  of 
the  subject.  If  we  could  get  at  Professor  Douglas,  we  would 
beg  him  to  talk  to  us  by  tbe  hour  as  long  as  be  would,  and  we 
might  hope  to  carry  away  something — but  what  is  tMs  ? 

After  all,  however,  we  shall  find  it  more  profitable  to  see  what 
Mr.  Douglas  has  said  than  to  continue  our  tirade  and  imagine 
what  he  might  hare  said.  Most  educated  persons  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  formation  of  languages  have  gained  some 
notion,  from  Professor  Max  Muller’s  lectures  or  elsewhere,  of 
the  general  character  of  Chinese.  Here  they  will  find  also 
a  popular  description  of  that  language,  only  fuller,  and  taken 
from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view.  The  various  modes 
of  writing  also  are  carefully  distinguished  and  described  ;  and  we 
are  brought  to  feel  afresh  the  immensity  of  the  difficulty  of 
writing  the  spoken  language,  or  speaking  the  written,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  confess  to  the  hopelessness  of  introducing  any  easier 
mode  of  writing.  This  is  made  evident  by  the  observation  that 
the  sounds  of  the  language  are  excessively  few  and  poor,  so  that 
one  sound  may  often  represent  as  many  as  a  hundred  words,  which 
in  an  alphabetical  or  phonetical  system  would  look  identical.  The 
characters  are  divided  into  six  classes.  The  first  may  be  called 
Hieroglyphics ;  they  are  tho  fundamental  signs,  which  were  origi¬ 
nally  pictures  of  the  object  intended,  though  the  resemblance  is 
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scarcely  recognizable  now — about  600.  The  second  contains  j 
characters  intended  to  represent  ideas  to  the  mind  by  the  position 
of  their  parts  ;  as  above,  below.  The  third  consists  of  Ideographics, 
which  are  formed  by  uniting  two  or  more  significant  characters  to 
give  the  idea  of  a  third  ;  e.g.  the  characters  for  man  and  words  are 
united  to  express  sin  (sincere) — about  700.  The  fourth  com¬ 
prises  some  characters  which  can  be  changed  in  form,  or  pro¬ 
nounced  differently,  aud  thus  have  different  meanings — about 
372.  The  fifth  comprises  characters  with  a  double  sense,  the 
secondary  being  Metaphorical — about  600.  The  sixth  class  is 
called  Phonetic,  and  embraces  over  20,000  characters.  Its 
system  is  very  different  from  those  of  the  other  classes, 
and  betrays  a  later  origin.  Certain  characters  were  made  to 
denote  certain  sounds,  without  reference  to  the  meaning.  But  as 
each  sound  (syllable)  may,  as  before  observed,  have  many  different 
meanings,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  this  sign,  which  expresses  what 
is  actually  spoken,  another  called  determinative,  which  shall  show 
which  of  its  various  meanings  the  phonetic  character  has  in  each 
particular  place.  The  hieroglyphic  characters  are  used  for  this 
purpose  ;  they  are  suitable  for  it,  as  they  denote  the  most  remark¬ 
able  natural  objects,  including  the  parts  of  the  body,  family  rela¬ 
tions,  primaiy  qualities,  and  the  most  essential  verbal  ideas : — 

They  are  thus  admirably  adapted  to  form  generic  terms,  and  this  is  the 
part  they  play  in  composition  with  the  Primitives.  For  instance,  into  the 
composition  of  every  character  signifying  anything  made  of  wood,  such  as 
a  table,  a  chair,  a  club,  &e.,  the  determinative  character  meaning  “wood” 
is  introduced. 

But  although  this  lucid  exposition  of  the  classes  of  characters  used 
in  writing  makes  it  evident  how  a  man  who  has  once  stored  so  many 
thousands  of  them  in  his  memory  can  put  them  rightly  together 
and  dimly  guess  at  the  meaning  of  the  combination,  our  wonder  at 
the  intelligibility  of  the  spoken  language  is  rather  enhanced. 
Where  the  roots  consist  of  only  two  or  three  sounds — a  consonant 
followed  by  a  vowel,  or  a  consonant  and  vowel  followed  by  a  final 
consonant — the  number  of  possible  combinations  into  words  must 
be  excessively  small,  far  beneath  the  requirements  of  even  the 
simplest  utterances  of  savages.  The  means  for  distinguishing  the 
varying  senses  in  which  each  of  these  must  necessarily  be  used  by 
the  addition  of  a  determinative  (like  wooden,  great,  head,  man's, 
dfc.),  appear  too  rude  and  too  limited  to  serve  their  purpose  at  all 
adequately.  Even  the  finer  distinction  created  by  the  different 
tones  indicating  different  words  of  the  same  sounds  can  scarcely 
multiply  sufficiently  the  composite  sounds  which  form  words. 
Professor  Douglas  considers  that  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
sounds  (by  which  he  appears  to  mean  syllabic  sounds,  capable  of 
being  used  as  words),  as  compared  with  the  vast  richness  of  written 
characters  (500  of  the  former,  30,000  of  the  latter),  is  mainly  due 
to  the  adoption  of  the  primitives  as  phonetics  : — - 

No  doubt  the  adoption  of  Primitives  as  phonetics,  as  has  been  already 
described,  has  contributed  to  this  result,  since  it  provided  for  the  due  ex¬ 
pression  of  those  syllables  then  existing,  but  for  no  more.  And  thus, 
though  it  vastly  enriched  the  written  language — one  Primitive  producing 
as  many  as  seventy-four  derivatives — it  at  once  put  a  stop  to  all  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  sounds. 

This  view  appears  to  contradict  the  experience  of  philologists  on 
the  fertility  of  language  in  evolving  new  words  and  new  combina¬ 
tions  to  designate  any  new  action,  phenomenon,  or  object  which 
rises  up  before  it.  It  is  not  the  name  that  creates  any  difficulty. 
As  language  was  created  at  first  by  man,  so  he  has  ever  since  been 
creating  it.  He  is  a  speaking  as  well  as  a  thinking  being  ;  and  the 
thought  and  its  expression  in  language  come  into  the  world 
together.  The  progress  of  thought  is  the  progress  of  language 
also.  Now  has  this  universal  principle  of  language  never  extended 
to  the  Chinese  ?  Mr.  Douglas  appears  to  share  this  opinion  with 
the  many  linguists  who  write  of  Chinese  as  a  language  “crystallized” 
at  an  early  stage ;  but  as  the  passage  in  which  this  expression 
occurs  deals  with  the  written  characters  and  not  the  spoken  lan¬ 
guage,  he  may  perhaps  not  intend  to  be  so  understood.  Others, 
however,  have  used  it  so  ;  yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  language, 
the  expression  of  ever-changing  thought,  can  be  the  victim  of  a 
process  comparable  to  crystallization.  Flowing  water  does  not 
crystallize ;  how  then  can  language  ? 

It  is  desirable  to  avoid  questionable  metaphors  in  speaking  of 
that  which  ought  to  be  amenable  to  strict  logical  rules.  Can  the 
difficulty  of  writing  raise  an  insuperable  barrier  against  the  use  of 
a  word  once  formed,  which  not  all  the  influence  of  academies  or 
the  fiat  of  a  despot  can  banish  out  of  existence  ?  We  cannot  so 
invert  the  course  of  nature,  but  must  rather  hold  that  the  poverty 
of  the  language  expresses  too  truly  the  character  of  the  people,  and 
is  entirely  independent  of  the  nature  of  the  written  signs.  It  is 
said  that  the  entire  vocabulary  of  the  libretti  of  Italian  operas 
consists  of  only  a  few  hundred  (we  believe  eight  hundred)  words  ; 
from  which  it  appears  that,  in  speaking  of  a  very  limited  number  of 
things  and  feelings,  only  a  small  fraction  of  a  copious  language  is 
required.  So,  if  the  Italians  had  never  any  life-problems  to  solve, 
any  thoughts  to  think,  beyond  those  of  their  operatic  heroes,  their 
language  would  naturally  be  restricted  to  that  number.  Iu  like 
manner,  if  the  thoughts  requiring  expression  in  Chinese  are  few, 
and  the  mind  sluggish  to  advance  beyond  the  old  childish  stage,  its 
vocabulary  and  its  power  of  derivation  will  remain  little  altered. 
This  Mr.  Douglas  shows  to  have  been  the  case  in  the  early  ages 
when  China  was  a  large  self-contained  empire,  shut  out  from 
foreign  influences  by  great  deserts  and  mountains  on  all  its  land 
frontiers : — 

Accepting  nothing  from  the  world  beyond  her  own  frontiers  in  religion, 
literature,  science,  and  art,  which  did  not  fall  in  with  the  national  views  on 


those  subjects,  and  which  she  could  not  make  her  own,  receiving  no  impress 
from  without,  and  rejecting  peremptorily  everything  thrown  in  her  way 
which  was  distasteful  to  her,  she  brooded  over  the  east  of  Asia,  absorbing 
only  that  which  assimilated  easily  with  the  national  tastes  and  the  precon¬ 
ceived  ideas  of  the  people. 

It  is  remarkable  that  so  very  peculiar  a  device  for  giving  to  the 
signs  a  multiplicity  of  meanings  as  the  combination  of  a  determina¬ 
tive  with  the  phonetic,  above  described,  should  he  found  in  two  other 
nations  of  the  highest  antiquity,  neither  of  which  had,  as  far  as 
we  can  now  judge,  the  slightest  connexion  with  the  Chinese,  and 
perhaps  not  with  one  another.  Yet  Mr.  Douglas  shows  this  con¬ 
clusively  of  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  and  Assyrian  cuneiforms.  The 
spoken  language  of  these  is  a  distinct  question ;  and  it  is  doubted 
whether  the  Assyrian  determinatives  were  pronounced  at  all,  while 
the  primitives  which  they  attend  may  have  been  pronounced 
differently,  according  to  the  various  meanings  given  by  various 
determinatives.  But,  anyhow,  the  principle  of  writing  is  identical 
with  the  Chinese.  A  curious  result !  If  the  Assyriologists  had 
started  from  the  idea  that  they  must  find  in  the  cuneiforms  a 
system  like  the  Chinese,  all  strict-minded  linguists  would  have 
laughed  them  down.  But  that  which  would  have  been  a  mad 
assumption  turns  out  to  be  the  correct  conclusion. 

TV  e  cannot  here  follow  Mr.  Douglas  through  the  devices  of 
composition  of  words,  and  then  of  syntactical  rules,  which  go  far 
to  make  up  for  the  want  of  case-inflexions,  &c.,  expressing 
awkwardly,  and  with  the  expenditure  of  several  words,  the  same 
idea  that  Sanskrit  or  Greek  do  in  one.  The  language  seems  to 
assume  something  of  humanity  as  you  trace  it ;  it  is  not  quite 
so  blank  and  lifeless  as  it  seemed  at  first.  Still  the  life  is  very 
sluggish ;  few  nations  would  find  time  for  the  use  of  all  the  de¬ 
terminatives  and  various  attendant  words  required  to  put  the 
notion — say  a  verbal  notion — into  connexion  with  the  person, 
time,  mood,  &c.,  intended.  If  there  is  a  length  of  organ-pipe 
beyond  which  the  production  of  a  musical  tone  is  impossible,  so 
in  language  there  may  be  a  practical  limit  of  slowness  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  sounds  to  represent  an  idea.  If  tbis  be  the  case,  we 
should  fancy  Chinese  must  stand  very  near  that  limit.  These 
conclusions  as  to  the  sluggish  nature  of  the  Chinese  mind,  which 
seem  to  afford  the  only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  peculiarity  of 
the  language,  appear  to  be  further  confirmed  by  the  history  of 
Chinese  literature — the  subject  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  second  lecture. 
The  literature  commenced  iu  the  twelfth  century  b.c.  with  the 
first  of  the  “  Chinese  Classics,”  the  later  of  which  were  written 
by  Confucius  and  others — written  in  a  most  cramped  or  else 
utterly  bald  and  shapeless  style.  Of  the  only  one  of  these  which 
is  actually  written  by  Confucius,  the  “  Spring  and  Autumn  Annals,” 
Dr.  Legge  (quoted  by  Mr.  Douglas)  says  : — • 

Instead  of  a  history  of  events  woven  artistically  together,  we  find  a  con¬ 
geries  of  the  briefest  possible  intimations  of  matters  in  which  the  Court  and 
State  of  Loo  were  more  or  less  concerned,  extending  over  242  years,  without 
the  slightest  tincture  of  literary  ability  in  the  composition,  or  the  slightest 
indication  of  judicial  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  writer.  The  paragraphs 
are  always  brief.  Each  one  is  designed  to  commemorate  a  fact  ;  but  whether 
that  fact  be  a  display  of  virtue  calculated  to  command  our  admiration,  or  a 
deed  of  atrocity  fitted  to  awaken  our  disgust,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  language  to  convey  to  us  the  shadow  of  an  idea 
of  the  author’s  feeling  about  it.  .  .  .  No  details  are  given  ;  no  judgment 
is  expressed. 

This  is  just  the  style  of  writing  we  should  expect  from  a  nation 
whose  mind  was  so  little  awake  and  so  sluggish  iu  its  action  as  to 
produce  and  tolerate  the  language  as  it  has  been  described.  The 
impressions  received  from  events  are  evidently  very  dim ;  moral 
interest  in  them  there  is  none;  and  so  only  the"  bare  fact  needs  to 
be  recorded,  and  for  this  a  very  bare  language  will  suffice.  But 
we  cannot  dwell  on  the  classics  with  Mr.  Douglas,  who  wisely 
observes  that, 

since  they  are  the  sacred  books  of  China,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  in 
them  we  may  find  the  mainspring  of  the  national  literature.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  to  some  extent  this  is  the  ease,  and  Confucius  has  much  to  answer 
for,  both  as  regards  his  teaching  and  the  literary  model  he  bequeathed  to 
his  countrymen.  Instead  of  encouraging  his  disciples  to  think  for  them¬ 
selves,  to  look  into  their  own  hearts,  and  to  acquire  that  personal  know¬ 
ledge  that  enables  a  man  to  stand  alone,  he  led  them  out  both  by  precept 
and  example  into  the  dreary  waste  of  cold  formalism,  in  which  all  in¬ 
dividuality  is  lost,  and  all  force  and  originality  of  thinking  is  crushed 
out. 

Still,  literature  advanced ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  slowness 
of  the  Chinese  mind  in  intellectual  problems  of  a  sublime  order, 
their  natural  aptitude  for  invention  on  a  small  scale,  which  we 
now  observe  in  their  marvellous  ivory  carvings  and  porcelain 
painting  with  colours  that  never  fade,  is  observable  also  in  ancient 
times  ;  most  notably  in  the  invention  of  block-printing,  which  was 
practised  at  least  as  early  as  593  A.D.,  and  of  printing  from  move- 
able  types  made  of  clay  some  time  before  1127  A.D.,  or  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  the  earliest  book  printed  with 
moveable  types  in  Europe  saw  the  light.  But  whereas  in  Europe 
typography  advanced  in  facility,  and  evidently  in  cheapness  of 
production,  with  gigantic  strides,  and  was  immediately  used  for 
the  multiplication  of  every  class  of  literature,  in  China  it  was 
long  used  only  for  the  issue  of  histories  of  the  various  dynasties  ; 
including,  however,  local  histories,  and  topographies  according  to 
accurate  district  surveys.  These  works,  notwithstanding  a  certain 
vagueness  and  tendency  to  lose  any  comprehensive  views  in  trivial 
details,  are  said  to  be  most  valuable  sources  of  information,  as  well 
as  surprising  monuments  of  continuous  labour  during  many  cen¬ 
turies.  They  were  followed  by  two  gigantic  Encyclopedias, 
the  second  of  which,  consisting  of  a  reprint  of  all  such  works  as 
the  Commission  ad  hoc  might  deem  worthy  of  preservation,  was 
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executed  during  the  reign  of  Kien-lung  (1735-95),  and  is  contained 
in  6,109  volumes.  We  are  glad  to  find  also  that  the  importance 
of  national  songs  and  ballads  was  recognized  even  by  Confucius,  who 
made  the  first  collection  in  his  “  Book  of  Odes,”  consisting  of  31 1 
out  of  3,000  w7hich  existed  in  an  official  collection  in  his  time.  It 
is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  Chinese  'were  not  so  wholly  given  to 
drier  work  as  to  be  destitute  of  the  humanizing  influences  of  song 
and  verse.  We  here  at  length  come  across  natural  feelings  expressed 
in  simple  and  touching  language,  and  meet  with  that  originality 
which  elsewhere  seems  for  the  present  to  be  entirely  wanting  in 
Chinese  literature. 


THIS  INDENTURE  WITNESSETH.* 

IT  is  a  difficult  task  to  criticize  Mrs.  Hunt  with  perfect  justice, 
yet  at  the  same  time  with  satisfaction.  W  ith  much  that  is 
praiseworthy  in  her  work  there  is  so  much  that  falls  short  of 
ordinary  well-doing  ;  in  the  midst  of  evidences  of  care  and  culture 
we  come  on  such  odd  slips  in  grammar,  such  grating  inelegances 
of  style,  that  we  scarcely  know  how  to  place  her ;  and  a  critic  has 
a  hard  time  of  it  if  he  wishes  to  be  honest  on  all  sides — praising 
what  is  good,  condemning  what  is  bad,  and,  while  anxious  to 
recognize  her  endeavours,  careful  not  to  lower  the  standard  of 
excellence  by  setting  endeavour  in  the  place  of  achievement.  In¬ 
asmuch,  however,  as  the  author  has  made  steady  progress  from  her 
first  book  to  this  her  latest,  we  may  hope  that  she  will  go  on 
improving,  and  that,  with  a  fine  sense  of  artistic  'colour,  a  pure 
imagination,  and  a  faculty  for  quaint  and  pretty  expression,  she 
will  overcome  the  inconsistencies  and  crudities  which  now  mar  her 
style  and  spoil  the  reader’s  interest  in  her  story. 

For  one  thing,  she  must  learn  to  better  purpose  the  art  of 
conversation.  At  present,  all  her  people  speak  like  slipshod 
schoolgirls,  and  in  precisely  the  same  manner ;  whether  they 
are  men  or  women,  youths  or  maidens,  having  an  impartial  dis¬ 
regard  for  terseness  as  well  as  for  correctness  of  diction.  The 
jeunc  premier,  Brian  Templemore,  says,  “  I  believe  that  women 
always  feel  nervous  the  moment  a  thing  assumes  a  legal  sort  of  a 
binding  aspect”;  his  father,  the  squire,  says,  “My  goodness,  Juliet, 
but  you  are  making  ready  in  earnest !  It  really  will  be  a  pity  if 
that  nice  comfortable  bed  does  not  get  slept  in  ” — which  is  only 
one  of  a  hundred  other  such  purely  feminine  speeches.  They  all 
say  “  o!i,”  and  “  very  ”  and  “  always  ”  on  every  occasion ;  they  all 
complain  much  of  being  “  worried,”  and  all  deal  largely  in  “  my 
goodness !  ”  as  the  safest  expletive  at  command.  Mrs.  Hunt  her¬ 
self,  like  her  characters,  has  the  same  as  well  as  other  bad 
habits  of  style.  Thus  she  uses  such  awkward  colloquialisms 
as  “  he  was  almost  sure  they  had  neither  of  them  turned 
a  page  ” ;  and  “  it  never  for  half  a  moment  entered  into  his 
head  to  think  that  there  was  anything  strange  in  a  girl  of 
her  station  being  so  familiar  with  one  so  superior  to  herself,” 
is  a  fair  example  of  her  knotty  and  tortuous  method  of  con¬ 
struction.  The  popular  fault  of  “  difi'erent  to  ”  is  continually 
repeated ;  and  a  printer’s  error,  “  there  was  no  native  parliaments 
then,”  has  been  allowed  to  pass.  In  short,  the  whole  grammar 
meanders,  and  the  story  a  little  follows  the  grammar. 

There  is  not  much  intricacy  of  plot  in  This  Indent  ure  Witnesseth, 
which  is  simply  a  love  story  of  the  good  old  type.  Brian  Temple- 
more  and  Audrey  Wentworth  are  two  young  people  whom  chance 
and  the  shipwreck  of  the  JBritomart — for  which  read  Birkenhead — 
have  thrown  together  at  Bellosguardo,  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  Armi- 
tage,  “about  five  miles  from  Cape  Town,  on  the  East  Road.”  Audrey 
is  co-heiress  with  her  brother  Dudley ;  and  Brian  is  the  eldest 
son  of  Squire  Templemore,  of  Braemore,  both  father  and  son  being 
loaded  with  debt,  and  the  family  finances  plunged  into  the  anarchy 
of  loans  at  high  interest,  with  further  loans  raised  for  the  payment 
of  that  interest.  No  formal  engagement  is  entered  into  between 
the  young  people,  but  they  exchange  the  two  halves  of  a  jagged  piece 
of  paper  on  which  they  write  their  names,  with  the  promise  that  if 
either  dies  or  marries  the  paper  bearing  his  or  her  name  shall  be 
sent  to  the  survivor  or  the  celibate.  Brian  says  he  will  have  his 
sent  if  he  dies,  but  Audrey  is  to  send  hers  if  she  marries ;  a  subtle 
distinction  that  makes  a  natural  prelude  to  the  after  facts  of  the 
story,  which  are  that  it  is  Brian  who  hesitates,  tampers  with  his 
faith,  and  foregoes  the  possibilities  of  his  happiness,  while  it  is 
Audrey  who  takes  the  thing  to  heart,  and  who,  though  she  marries 
another,  loves  always  the  man  whose  “  indenture  ”  bound  her, 
and  whose  superficial  nature  stirred  her  deepest  love  so  power¬ 
fully. 

The  first  hitch  comes  by  the  loss  of  the  fortune  that  has  been 
bequeathed  to  the  young  Wentworths ;  by  which  loss  Dudley  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  work  for  his  living,  and  sees  nothing  before  him  better  than 
to  accept  the  olfer  which  is  made  him  by  Mr.  Copeland,  his  uncle 
through  a  mesalliance,  who  is  a  flourishing  draper  in  the  town  of 
Dorminster,  and  who  proposes  to  take  him  into  his  business.  Natu¬ 
rally  this  is  a  very  long  step  down  for  one  of  the  county  families 
who  had  been  in  possession  of  a  place  like  Minsteracres.  But 
though  Dudley  is  proud  and  vain,  and  in  his  own  way  as  weak 
and  selfish  as  Brian— Mrs.  Hunt  does  not  flatter  our  gilded  youth — 
he  has  sense  enough  to  understand  his  own  interests,  and  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  a  child  of  the  generation  to  know  the  supreme  value  of 
money.  These  three  things  then  combined — Audrey’s  loss  of  for¬ 
tune  and  degraded  social  position  through  her  brother’s  connexion 
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with  the  draper’s  shop,  and  the  Templemores’  debts  and  general 
financial  chaos — make  Brian  undecided  about  prosecuting  his  love 
affair,  and  his  family  determine  that  he  shall  not.  He  loves,  but 
is  not  willing  to  sacrifice  himself  in  any  way  for  his  love,  while 
they  are  clear  as  to  the  necessity  under  which  the  heir  of  the 
house  stands  to  marry  money  and  redeem  the  family  fortunes.  But 
while  he  is  letting  things  slip,  Audrey  is  cherishing  her  jagged 
“  indenture,”  now  hoping,  now  fearing,  at  times  with  all  her 
maidenly  pride  wounded,  and  at  times  with  all  her  tenderness  re¬ 
awakened.  We  rather  wonder  at  the  force  of  her  love,  based 
as  it  is  on  such  a  slender  foundation ;  and,  while  allowing  that 
Mrs.  Hunt  ought  to  know  more  of  the  ways  and  feelings  of 
women  than  we  do,  we  still  think  that  Audrey  gave  her 
heart  with  a  precipitancy  and  held  to  her  fancy  with  a  fervour 
scarcely  creditable  to  a  sensible,  and  not  in  accord  with  the 
sensitive  pride  of  a  modest,  girl.  That  pride  indeed,  of  which 
we  hear  so  much  in  words,  has  neither  sufficient  expression  in 
action  nor  enough  controlling  power  over  her  feelings.  It  is  one 
of  the  things  talked  of  but  not  dramatized  ;  always  a  stumbling- 
block  to  incomplete  novelists. 

IIow  the  Indentures  change  hands,  and  by  what  series  of 
accidents  it  comes  about  that  Brian  receives  his  counterpart 
without  attaching  any  meaning  to  the  restitution,  involving  as 
the  episode  does  some  of  the  more  improbable  circumstances 
of  the  story,  we  leave  to  the  reader  himself  to  discover. 
We  think  the  whole  incident  weak  and  strained,  and  we  must 
again  question  the  likelihood  of  a  good  girl  keeping  such  a  ridi¬ 
culous  promise  as  this,  to  the  man  who  has  apparently  jilted 
her,  when-  she  is  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  with  another  ; 
still  more  do  we  question  the  likelihood  of  a  lover,  even  of  the 
unselfish  type  of  Cousin  George,  taking  such  pains  to  ensure 
the  safe  transmission  to  his  rival  of  the  sign  which,  beyond 
all  others,  was  to  show  him  that  he  was  remembered  and 
in  all  probability  regretted.  Indeed  the  whole  ending  of  the  book 
is  both  forced  and  commonplace,  and  without  the  advantage  of 
being  either  original  in  its  unlikeness  to  life  or  true  to  nature  in 
its  flatness  of  conception.  Such  a  girl  as  Audrey  would  not  have 
suddenly  developed  the  wild  and  wholesale  suspicion  which  Mrs. 
Hunt  describes.  The  sentiments  of  faith  and  duty  and  trust,  so 
strongly  marked  in  the  finer  feminine  natures,  would  have  kept  her 
steady  to  her  old  affections,  even  under  the  trial  to  which  she  is  sub¬ 
jected  ;  and,  when  there  were  two  ways  of  looking  at  things,  she  would 
naturally  have  chosen  the  more  loving  and  confiding.  The  complete 
and  sudden  change  of  character  which  some  authors  are  so  fond  of 
imagining  can  only  come  about  either  by  what  is  substantially 
mental  derangement  or  as  the  visible  product  of  a  long  period 
of  secret,  and  it  may  be  unconscious,  growth  of  feeling.  There 
must  be  causes  for  all  results  ;  but  this  is  a  doctrine  which  is  calmly 
set  aside  by  the  ordinary  author.  lie  will  build  in  the  air  and 
spin  ropes  out  of  sea  sand  ;  consequently  his  psychology  is  for  the 
most  part  but  a  frail  kind  of  thing  when  tested,  and  unable  to 
bear  close  examination. 

Mrs.  Hunt’s  artistic  perceptions  were  at  fault  when  she  repeated, 
if  our  memory  serves  us  rightly,  three  times,  the  eminently 
childish  action  of  the  sortes  in  which  both  Audrey  and  Mr. 
Templemore  indulge.  It  is  a  silly  incident  to  describe  at  any  time, 
but  might  pass  as  one  of  the  fond  fancies  of  love,  which  of  itself  is 
the  father  and  mother  of  all  imaginable  folly.  When  it  is  presented 
to  us  as  the  sane  action  of  a  sane  man,  we  can  only  regard  it  as  a  blot 
on  the  whole  work,  a  blot  which  it  is  a  pity  the  author  had  not 
some  friendly  critic  to  advise  her  to  erase.  Also,  she  has  the  habit  of 
making  much  ado  about  nothing,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more 
irritating  and  disappointing  to  a  reader.  When  Audrey  goes  out 
into  the  darkness  to  chase  away  the  cows  whose  “  mooing,”  she 
fears,  will  waken  Dudley,  when  Mrs.  Templemore  makes  such 
elaborate  preparations  to  guard  her  husband,  in  feeble  health,  from 
the  possible  shock  to  his  system  of  Brian's  return,  we  expect  some¬ 
thing  of  consequence  to  follow.  But  nothing  does  follow.  They 
are  merely  isolated,  circumstances  having  no  meaning  or  connexion 
with  the  story,  which  would  have  gone  on  just  as  well  without 
them.  Yet  a  novel  should  be  like  a  piece  of  mosaic-work,  or  a 
chain,  where  every  fragment  is  of  consequence  to  the  rest,  and 
where  the  loss  of  one  chapter  or  incident  would  break  the  con¬ 
tinuity  and  spoil  the  harmony  of  the  whole.  In  This  Indenture 
Witnesseth  we  might  cut  out  whole  chapters,  and  the  plot  would 
lose  nothing  of  growth  or  development.  All  these  things  Mrs.  Hunt 
has  yet  to  learn  in  her  art ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  her 
capacity.  Iler  work,  as  it  stands,  is  exceedingly  unequal,  but 
it  is  as  easy  to  believe  that  she  will  grow  up  to  and  beyond  her 
present  best  powers,  as  that  she  will  keep  always  on  the  lower  level 
of  her  weakness.  She  is  evidently  painstaking,  and  she  has  a  certain 
pictorial  fancy  which  is  both  pretty  and  effective ;  but  she  needs 
severer  schooling  than  she  has  yet  given  herself,  and,  above  all, 
she  needs  to  study  more  closely  the  art  of  composition  in  both 
directions- — in  the  grammatical  construction  of  her  sentences  and 
the  artistic  construction  of  her  plot.  Still,  when  a  writer  steadily 
improves,  as  Mrs.  Hunt  has  done,  however  slowly,  much  may  be 
hoped,  even  though  as  yet  nothing  of  real  merit  has  been  achieved; 
and  an  author’s  fitness  for  his  calling  is  shown  as  much  in  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  overcome  defects,  and  in  patient  endurance  of  partial 
failure,  as  in  the  brilliancy  which  ensures  success  at  the  first  effort 
without  the  sharp  teaching  of  mistake  and  error. 
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DOYLE’S  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

O INCE  the  time  when  Mr.  Cohden  incurred  ridicule  by  absurdly 
L-J  contrasting  the  minute  stream  of  the  historic  river  of  Athens 
with  the  mighty  volume  of  the  Mississippi,  we  have  made  much 
progress  in  the  study  recommended  by  the  leader  of  the  English 
middle-class  admirers  of  American  Republicanism.  The  desperate 
struggle  for  secession  riveted  for  four  years  the  attention  of 
Europe,  and  awakened  a  very  general  desire  to  know  something  of 
the  causes  which  had  led  up  to  so  bloody  a  civil  war  ;  while  the 
result  of  the  conflict,  by  giving  proof  that  in  material  resources,  at 
any  rate,  the  Union  is  second  to  few  of  the  powers  of  the  earth,  has 
given  new  interest  to  the  unattractive  politics  of  the  United  States. 
But  hitherto  students  of  American  history  in  this  country  have 
encountered  an  insurmountable  difliculty  in  the  want  of  a  work  at 
once  authentic  and  concise,  and  written  in  a  style  that  at  least 
would  not  repel.  A  good  History  of  the  United  States  did  not 
exist,  and  the  books  which  pass  for  such  in  American  schools  are 
too  much  disfigured  by  national  prejudice  and  bad  taste  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  English  reader.  Of  course  it  is  quite  true  that 
it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  produce  a  really  satisfactory  history.  The 
United  States,  as  a  nation,  are  not  quite  a  century  old,  and  neces¬ 
sarily,  therefore,  much  that  concerns  during  the  greater  part  of  their 
existence  the  motives  of  persons,  the  hidden  springs  of  actions,  and 
the  recondite  causes  of  events  still  remains  unknown.  But  even  in 
relation  to  existing  materials  of  knowledge  there  was  no  good  history 
to  be  had.  To  supply  such  a  history  for  the  use  of  schools  is  the 
task  Mr.  Doyle  has  set  himself;  and  we  have  pleasure  in  adding 
that  he  has  discharged  it  in  a  very  creditable  manner.  His  work 
is  one  of  the  well-known  series  of  the  “  Historical  Course  ”  edited 
by  Mr.  Freeman,  and  it  sustains  the  reputation  wdiich  the  pre¬ 
ceding  volumes  of  that  series  have  won.  Mr.  Doyle’s  style  is 
clear  and  simple,  his  facts  are  accurately  stated,  and  his  book 
is  meritoriously  free  from  prejudice  on  questions  where  parti¬ 
sanship  runs  high  amongst  us.  We  will  not  say  indeed  that 
Mr.  Doyle  has  attained  that  ideal  qualification  of  an  historian- 
absolute  freedom  from  prepossession  and  party  bias.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  writes  throughout  from  the  New  England  point  of  view. 
But  his  leaning  seems  to  be  less  his  own  than,  that  of  the  autho¬ 
rities  from  whom  he  draws  his  inspiration.  New  England  has 
produced  the  principal  American  historical  literature,  and  natu¬ 
rally  it  is  coloured  more  or  less  by  local  sentiment.  Still  we  are 
not  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Doyle  does  not  put  New  England  too  pro¬ 
minently  forward.  He  correctly  states  the  contrast  between 
Northern  and  Southern  society,  and  he  indicates  rather  than  fully 
explains  the  sources  in  which  it  originated.  But  he  fails,  we  think, 
to  make  all  the  use  he  might  have  made  of  the  sole  dramatic  interest 
possessed  by  American  history — that  springing  from  the  long 
antagonism  of  North  and  South  ;  and,  under  the  guidance  of  his 
Northern  teachers,  he  seems  to  us  also  to  underestimate  the 
influence  of  Virginia  upon  American  development.  Perhaps 
his  apparent  deficiency  here  is  due  less  to  misconception  than  to 
fault  of  plan.  He  gives  an  undue  amount  of  space,  re¬ 
membering  the  limits  within  which  be  was  confined,  to  the 
colonial  period,  and  consequently  has  to  hurry  over  the  events  of 
the  last  century.  There  are  two  strong  temptations  to  do  this. 
New  England  writers  have  of  late  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon 
the  early  history  of  their  own  States,  and  indirectly  on  that  of  the 
whole  country ;  and,  secondly,  there  is  no  question  that  in  the 
colonial  period  the  foundations  of  existing  institutions  were  laid. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  necessary  to  preserve  proportion  in  art,  and  the 
picture  of  a  nation’s  life  can  hardly  receive  unqualified  praise 
which  paints  the  story  of  its  infancy  and  boyhood  in  life- 
size,  but  dwarfs  that  of  its  early  manhood.  Still  we  admit 
that  Mr.  Doyle  might  reply,  with  very  much  force,  that 
colonial  times  are  the  least  understood  and  the  least  attractive,  and 
consequently  need  most  to  be  taught  in  school.  We  leave  to  the 
reader  to  decide  which  is  the  correct  view. 

It  may  seem  hypercritical  to  find  fault  with  the  title  which  Mr. 
Doyle  has  chosen ;  but  it  is  not  mere  word-splitting  which  leads  us 
to  insist  that  the  United  States  do  not,  as  yet  at  least,  comprise  the 
whole  American  continent.  For  much  of  the  four  centuries  over 
which  Mr.  Doyle’s  narrative  ranges  the  Spanish  settlements  in 
America  occupied  a  far  greater  space  in  the  world’s  eye  than  the 
British,  and  the  events  that  occurred  there  were  certainly  more 
dramatic.  If  those  settlements  now  appear  comparatively  insigni¬ 
ficant,  they  are  yet  distinct.  And  to  the  north  of  the  Union  also 
there  extends  a  vast  Dominion  which  does  not  seem  likely  to  be 
speedily  absorbed  in  the  neighbouring  Republic.  Mr.  Doyle,  then, 
has  not  written  a  1  listen'  of  America.  lie  has  given  us  a  History 
of  the  United  States  which  may  safely  be  recommended  to  those 
who  wish  to  get  a  connected  and  accurate  narrative  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  English-speaking  Republic  of  the  West  in  as  concise 
a  form  as  may  be.  It  is  curious  that  the  mistake  of  confounding 
the  United  States  with  America  is  so  generally  committed  by 
Englishmen.  The  Americans  themselves,  firmly  as  most  of  them 
may  believe  in  the  “  manifest  destiny  ”  of  their  country,  do  not 
commit  so  gross  a  blunder.  For  they  receive  every  day  too  many 
practical  proofs  to  be  overlooked  of  the  near  neighbourhood  of 
foreigners.  This  English  confusion  of  thought  is,  no  doubt,  due  in 
great  measure  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  country  is  called  the 
United  States,  there  is  no  proper  adjective  corresponding,  and  that 
consequently,  if  we  would  avoid  an  awkward  and  cumbrous  cir¬ 
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cumlocution,  we  are  forced  to  call  the  people  Americans.  But 
because  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  chosen  for  their  con¬ 
federation  a  name  expressive  of  apolitical  relation  which  has  virtu¬ 
ally  ceased  to  exist  rather  than  a  real  territorial  designation,  that  is 
surely  no  reason  why  an  historian  should  select  for  his  book 
an  erroneous  and  misleading  title — a  title  all  the  more  likely  to 
mislead  because  the  book  is  intended  for  the  young.  But  we 
have  dwelt  long  enough  upon  this  point,  and  pass  on  to  one 
of  the  few  instances  in  which  Mr.  Doyle  seems  to  us  to  have 
allowed  his  national  prejudice  to  overmaster  his  judgment,  to  the 
unfair  disparagement  of  Spanish  achievements  and  the  undue  exal¬ 
tation  of  our  own  countrymen.  Apparently  Fenimore  Cooper’s  Red 
Indian  characters  have  taken  such  a  hold  of  Mr.  Doyle’s  imagina¬ 
tion  that  he  has  been  unable  to  emancipate  himself  from  the  impres¬ 
sion.  Accordingly,  he  gravely  suggests  that,  had  the  Spaniards 
attempted  their  conquests  more  to  the  northward,  they  might  not 
have  been  quite  so  successful.  The  theory  here  broached  seems  so 
incredible  to  any  one  who  knows  what  the  Mexican  civilization 
was,  and  what  that  of  the  savage  tribes,  that  it  is  amazing  to  find 
it  entertained  by  a  well-informed  writer.  It  has,  however,  thus 
much  of  foundation  to  rest  upon— that  an  organized  nation,  when  its 
forces  are  once  utterly  crushed  in  the  field  and  its  fortresses  taken, 
submits,  whereas  a  population  in  the  clan  or  tribal  state  only  begins 
a  serious  resistance  when  its  invaders  settle  on  its  lands.  The  Nor¬ 
mans  were  able  to  complete  the  conquest  of  England  in  a  few 
years  after  Hastings.  But  it  took  them  as  many  centuries  to 
subdue  Ireland,  though  the  Irish  clans  were  never  able  to  fight  a 
great  battle.  Yet  the  wildest  Irish  patriot  would  hardly  contend 
that  the  conquest  of  Ireland  was  more  difficult  than  that  of  Eng¬ 
land.  So,  again,  the  Roman  conquest  of  Britain  was  most  slow, 
and  was  never  completed.  The  failure  of  Elizabeth’s  great  cap¬ 
tains  to  colonize  America,  contrasting  so  strikingly  with  the  splendid 
successes  of  the  early  Spanish  adventurers,  is  explained  by  quite 
different  causes. 

On  another  point  we  are  unable  to  accept  Mr.  Doyle’s  views. 
In  the  very  first  page,  in  pointing  out  the  importance  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  continent,  he  justly  observes 
that  the  Americans  are  the  only  great  people  whose  whole 
national  life  we  can  trace  from  the  very  beginning ;  and  then  he 
goes  on  to  say  that,  as  we  know  what  the  first  settlers  were  and 
what  the  nation  from  which  they  went  out  has  become,  “  we  can  to 
some  extent  make  out  how  far  their  history  since  has  been  affected 
by  the  nature  of  the  land,  and  how  far  by  other  causes.”  To  a 
large  extent  this  is  true,  but  we  fear  the  proposition  is  too  abso¬ 
lutely  stated,  and  will  lead  to  misconception  in  the  minds  of  the 
schoolboys  for  whom  the  book  is  primarily  intended.  Mr.  Doyle 
ought  to  have  pointed  out  the  many  causes,  besides  the  mere  phy¬ 
sical  character  of  the  country,  which  tend  to  differentiate  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  America  from  those  of  Europe.  No  doubt  we  know 
what  England  was  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  and 
what  both  she  and  the  United  States  have  since  become.  But  the 
early  colonies — those  which  have  given  a  character  to  the  American 
people — were  not  taken  indiscriminately  from  the  English  popula¬ 
tion.  New  England,  for  example,  which  has  exercised  the  most 
important  influence  of  all,  was  mainly  settled  by  Puritans;  from 
three  of  the  New  England  colonies  all  but  Puritans  of  one  particular 
stamp  were  long  rigorously  excluded.  To  compare  New  England 
with  Old  England,  therefore,  and  set  down  the  whole  difference 
between  the  two  to  the  influence  of  physical  environment,  would 
clearly  be  erroneous.  Again,  in  no  part  of  the  United  States  has 
there  existed  an  aristocracy  owning  the  whole  soil,  and  able  to  say 
who  should  and  who  should  not  live  upon  it.  Furthermore,  there 
is  in  the  United  States  an  immense  reserve  of  unoccupied  land 
which  any  one  who  chooses  may  cultivate.  No  man,  therefore, 
who  is  willing  to  work  need  be  destitute.  How  enormous  a 
difference  this  single  circumstance  must  make  in  the  characters  of 
the  two  peoples  no  man  can  fully  calculate.  But  those  who 
have  paid  the  most  attention  to  the  working  of  our  own 
Poor-law  will  be  inclined  to  rate  it  most  highly.  To 
note  but  one  point,  it  dispenses  with  the  whole  law  of  settle¬ 
ment  and  removal,  with  all  its  hardships  to  the  poor,  and 
all  its  obstruction  of  the  free  circulation  of  labour.  We  need 
not  add  that  it  also  prevents  the  demoralization  of  out-door 
relief,  with  its  abuses  in  the  employment  of  the  rates  in  aid 
of  wages.  Once  again,  the  United  States  grew  up  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world,  and  they  are 
now  absolutely  exempt  from  the  fear  of  aggression.  If  we  were 
asked  to  name  the  independent  country  which,  geographically,  is 
most  happily  circumstanced,  we  should  certainly  fix  upon  the 
United  States.  For  they  are  even  safer  against  invasion  than  “  the 
silver  streak”  renders  ourselves,  and  they  have  not  the  tremendous 
liabilities  to  which  the  defence  of  India  and  of  colonies  and 
dependencies  in  all  parts  of  the  globe  subjects  us.  Speaking 
the  other  day  at  Manchester,  Professor  Max  Muller  stated  that  the 
Germans  are  most  anxious  to  improve  their  national  education,  but 
in  even  so  indispensable  a  work  they  are  hampered  by  the  dread 
of  war.  We  may  form  some  conception,  then,  of  the  influence  on 
the  national  character  of  the  security  of  the  United-  States.  Lastly, 
the  American  population,  though  originally  of  English  descent,  haa 
now  become  so  largely  mixed  with  Irish,  German,  French,  Dutch, 
Spaniards,  Scandinavians,  and  negroes,  that  it  would  be  irrational 
to  expect  no  change  of  character  and  disposition  to  have  taken 
place.  It  is  true  that  the  old  English  stock  has  in  a  certain  sense 
assimilated  the  rest  to  itself,  but  in  the  process  of  assimilation  it 
has  been  powerfully  modified. 
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CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

II. 

npHERE  are  few  developments  of  modern  art  more  wonderful 
-L  than  that  of  colour-printing.  That  chromolithographs,  or,  as 
some  publishers  call  them,  “  chromographs,”  should  be  produced 
at  so  low  a  cost,  or  rather  at  so  low  a  price,  is  scarcely  less  re¬ 
markable  than  that  photography  should  have  been  invented  and 
developed.  But  photography,  wood-engraving,  lithography,  and 
many  other  widely  differing  branches  are  all  brought  into  use  in 
producing  some  of  the  marvellous  coloured  pictures  now  before  us. 
The  original  drawing  is  often  first  photographed  on  a  wood  block, 
from  which  a  black  or  brown  outline  can  be  printed.  On  various 
other  blocks,  whether  of  zinc  or  stone,  other  tints  are  placed,  one 
colour  only  to  each  printing.  By  a  marvellous  combination  of  ex¬ 
actness  and  knowledge,  as  many  as  a  dozen  printings  are  sometimes 
given  to  a  single  Christmas  card  which  can  be  sold  for  sixpence, 
and  yet  on  which  not  a  single  blurred  outline,  nor  a  single  over¬ 
lapping  of  two  colours,  can  be  found.  Not  only  drawings  in 
colour,  but  even  illuminations  in  gold,  can  thus  be  imitated  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and,  as  we  had  occasion  to  remark  last  week  in  noticing 
French  work  of  this  kind,  with  a  delicacy  of  style,  tint,  and  finish 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  Some  English  printers  approach  very 
near  the  perfection  of  theFrench,  but  none  come  quite  up  to  it,  and  in 
the  mechanical  parts  of  the  process  the  Germans  perhaps  excel 
both  English  and  French.  A  jubilee  publication  of  the  royal 
printing  house  at  Berlin,  Die  Licder  des  Mirza  Schaffy,  contains 
some  of  the  most  delicate  chromolithography  ever  yet  produced, 
and,  if  the  designs  were  equal  to  the  execution,  this  would  be  by 
far  the  finest  book  of  the  season.  Fortunately  perhaps  for  compe¬ 
titors  who  have  no  royal  exchequer  behind  them,  the  pictures  here 
reproduced  were  not  worth  the  pains  bestowed  on  them.  The 
typography  is  as  good  as  the  chromolithography.  It  has  often 
been  remarked  that  modern  German  printers  have  neyer  equalled 
the  work  done  at  the  very  invention  of  printing,  but  such  work  as 
this  is  not  unworthy  of  the  countrymen  of  Fust  and  Schoiffer. 
The  designs,  bad  as  they  are,  have  received  the  setting  of  beautiful 
borders,  and  nothing  can  excel  the  delicacy  of  the  workmanship  by 
which  various  gradations  of  tone  and  tint  are  blended  into  each  other. 
One  very  pretty  book,  however,  has  none  of  this  colouring  to  set 
off  the  designs,  which  are  only  tinted,  not  fully  coloured,  par¬ 
taking  in  this  respect  of  the  delicacy  of  the  old  manuscript  style 
known  as  “  grisaille.”  This  is  Mrs.  Mundi  at  Home  (Marcus 
Ward),  with  “  lines  and  outlines,”  by  Mr.  Walter  Crane.  The 
ictures  are  four-and-twenty  in  number,  and  seem  to  increase  in 
eauty  from  first  to  last,  the  farewell  at  the  end  being  perhaps  the 
prettiest.  All  are  in  the  conventional  style  which  Mr.  Crane  has 
made  so  popular,  and  would  serve  admirably  as  designs  for  tapestry 
or  stained  glass.  Mrs.  Mundi  gives  a  party,  and  invites  Bay  and 
Night,  the  Sun  and  Moon — the  former  drives  up  in  a  drag  with 
his  twenty-four-in-hand,  represented  in  a  long  perspective  of 
horses — the  stars,  including  Mars  and  Venus,  Jupiter  and 
Urania — 

Who,  lest  they  should  ask  her  to  sing, 

Brings  with  her  some  poets — 

namely,  Mr.  Tennyson,  Mr.  Morris,  and  others.  She  is  followed 
by  Saturn,  who  appropriately  carries  a  Saturday  Review,  while 
Jupiter  is  wrapped  up  in  a  Times,  as  it  were  with  a  plaid.  Among 
the  personages  in  the  other  pictures  are 

The  valiant  Sir  Perseus,  driving  the  dragon, 

Poor  Lady  Andromeda,  scarcely  a  rag  on  ; 

the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  Poles,  Germany  and  Italy  hand- 
in-hand,  the  Elements,  the  Seasons,  and  so  on.  The  verses  are 
really  amusing  as  well  as  the  drawings,  and  the  binding  is  very 
pleasing  in  its  delicate  grey  and  white,  though  the  back  should 
have  been  ornamented  as  well  as  the  front.  If  our  bookbinders, 
who  are  always  seeking  for  new  designs,  were  to  return  to  some 
of  the  older  ones,  it  would  be  better.  A  mediaeval  binding  is  not 
common,  but  such  things  are  to  be  seen,  the  pattern  on  one  side 
differing  from  the  pattern  on  the  other,  though  they  match  each 
other  sufficiently  to  agree  on  the  same  book.  One  of  the  most 
ambitious  of  this  year’s  bindings  is  that  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast 
.(Sampson  Low)  by  “  E.  V.  B.”  The  cover  is  very  pretty,  though 
it  misses  the  style  so  necessary  to  absolute  success.  It  is  black, 
the  name  crossing  it  on  an  orange  band,  and  four  white  roses 
filling  up  the  corners.  The  conventional  and  real  are  mixed  to¬ 
gether  too  much  to  produce  a  good  result,  and  the  same  remark 
must  be  made  of  the  pictures.  They  are  very  charming  ;  but  they 
do  not  quite  satisfy  the  critical  eye.  It  may  be  answered  that 
they  are  amateur  work,  but  we  cannot  admit  the  validity  of  such 
a  plea.  The  prose  in  which  the  story  is  told  succeeds  in  being 
very  poetical.  Our  old  fairy  tales  are  generally  better  when  left 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  primitive  nursery  form ;  but  in 
“  E.  V.  B.’s  ”  attempt  to  make  Beauty  and  the  Beast  both  quaint  and 
poetical  she  has  attained  her  object. 

Of  a  very  different  character  are  Aunt  Louisa's  Home  Favourites 
(Warne).  The  pictures  are  bold  and  clear,  often  ugly  and  in¬ 
harmonious,  but  very  correct  in  the  drawing,  which  closely  re¬ 
sembles  Mr.  Weir’s.  The  colour-printing  is  by  Mr.  Kronheim, 
who  is  also  responsible  for  one  of  the  least  pleasing  of  these 
picture-books,  Aunt  Louisa's  Welcome  Gift  (Warne),  which  we 
cannot  praise.  It  would  be  thought  wrong  to  let  a  child  practise 
at  a  piano  very  much,  out  of  tune,  but  nobody  seems  to  think  it 
any  harm  to  let  children  have  pictures  which  must  ruin  any 


natural  eye  for  harmonious  colour  with  which  they  may  have  been 
gifted. 

Aquarium  Comicum  (Warne)  is  rather  less  crude,  and  the 
designs,  which  owe  their  comicality  to  the  moderately  funny  idea 
of  putting  coats,  hats,  and  hose  on  fishes,  are  really  amusing.  A 
line  of  music  under  each  picture,  and  full  verse  descriptions,  add 
to  the  fascinations  of  the  book,  which  is  eminently  calculated  to  be 
popular. 

Warne' s  Picture  Natural  History  (Warne) — so  far  three  little 
volumes  only — has  also  coloured  illustrations.  The  volumes  are 
respectively  labelled  “  Animals,”  which  contains  quadrupeds  only, 
“  Birds  and  Animals,”  which  is  mixed,  and  “  Fish,  Insects,  and 
Reptiles.”  This  system  of  nomenclature  is  very  defective,  and  is 
calculated  to  give  children  mistaken  notions  ;  but  the  little  books 
are  well  illustrated,  and  should  be  praised  if  only  because  of  their 
exceeding  cheapness,  nearly  two  hundred  “  animals,”  including 
birds,  being  depicted,  “  each  in  its  proper  tinct,”  for  one  shilling. 
The  same  books  are  issued  in  a  single  handsome  volume,  which 
comprises  portraits  of  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  “  animals  ”  and 
otl^r  animals,  and  will  be  enough,  if  carefully  studied,  to  turn  the 
inhabitants  of  our  nurseries  into  youthful  Cuviers. 

Pictures  and  Stories  of  Natural  History  (Nelson)  are  of  the  same 
order,  but  larger.  The  pictures  are  very  gorgeous,  and  more  than 
sufficiently  spirited.  The  colouring  is  possibly  quite  true  to 
nature,  but  it  is  nature  in  her  most  untameable  mood.  Five 
separate  parts  have  reached  us — one  containing  pictures  of  lions 
and  tigers,  one  of  horses,  and  three  of  humming-birds.  These  last 
are  particularly  pleasing,  but  we  have  seen  them  before.  They 
include  some  of  the  most  recently  discovered  species  as  well  as 
the  flowers  of  their  native  climate ;  but  a  prose  description,  how¬ 
ever  meagre,  would  have  been  better  than  this  sort  of  thing : — 

Named  after  one  of  the  false  Gods 
The  Mexicans  enshrined, 

The  Coras  spreads  his  feathery  wings. 

And  sails  upon  the  wind  ! 

Melcomb  Manor  (Marcus  Ward)  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a 
novel,  but  has  half-a-dozen  coloured  pictures  in  a  quaint  style. 
The  story  is  by  Mr.  Scarlett  Potter,  and  purports  to  be  a  family 
chronicle,  arranged  from  the  papers  of  Richard  Brent,  Esq.,  some 
time  of  Melcomb.  It  begins,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  with  the 
loves  of  Alice  Massenger  and  Giles  Brent ;  a  hawking-scene,  in 
which  Giles’s  “  falcon-lanier  ”  kills  a  pigeon,  is  well  done  as  an 
opening.  The  book  closes  with  the  story  of  her  descendant,  Miss 
Clarissa  Brent,  in  the  early  days  of  the  House  of  Hanover.  This 
is  altogether  a  very  pretty  book,  whether  as  regards  the  pictures  or 
the  story. 

Another  coloured  book  for  adult  readers  is  Captain  Sec- 
combe’s  Army  and  Navy  Drolleries  (Warne),  which  consists  of 
an  alphabet  of  capital  caricatures  of  typical  soldiers  and  sailors. 
The  marine  officer  sea-sick  and  the  little  midshipman  smoking  big 
cigars  may  be  mentioned  as  particularly  funny,  while  the  verses 
run  well,  and  are  quite  fit  to  match  the  pictures. 

One  of  the  best  and  prettiest  volumes  we  have  seen  this  year  is 
a  reprint  of  Washington  Irving’s  Old  Christmas  (Macmillan),  with 
illustrations  by  Randolph  Caldecott,  arranged  and  engraved  by 
J.  D.  Cooper.  The  outside  of  the  volume  makes  the  inside  a 
pleasant  surprise.  The  binding  is  spoilt,  though  of  the  orthodox 
bottle  green  colour,  by  figures  and  wreaths  in  gold,  but  the  moment 
the  book  is  opened  its  beauties  begin  to  appear.  The  preface,  the 
table  of  contents,  the  list  of  illustrations,  all  are  illustrated  them¬ 
selves  with  head  and  tail  pieces  of  a  quality  to  which  we  have 
not  been  accustomed  of  late  years.  Mr.  Caldecott  dresses  his 
figures  in  the  costume  of  seventy  years  ago ;  and  whether  it  is 
“  some  half-blushing,  half-laughing  housemaid,”  with  an  “  odd¬ 
shaped  billet-doux  from  some  rustic  admirer,”  or  the  “  choir  of 
small  voices,”  or  the  walk  across  the  snowy  fields,  or  the  portrait 
of  the  fair  Julia,  or  the  ghostly  knight  in  tapestry,  or  the  candle 
going  out  at  the  last,  all  are  equally  charming,  and  equally  worthy 
of  the  immortal  words  to  which  they  are  wedded.  On  the  whole, 
we  are  inclined  to  give  this  unambitious  little  book  the  place  of 
honour  among  the  volumes  specially  devoted  to  Christmas. 

Mr.  Sampson  Low  has  re-issued  Retsch’s  outline  illustrations  to 
Schiller's  Fight  with  the  Dragon  and  the  Song  of  the  Bell,  Biirger’s 
Lenore  and  the  Brave  Man,  and  Goethe’s  Faust,  all  of  which 
are  already  so  well  known  that  they  need  no  fresh  recommenda¬ 
tion. 

A  large  number  of  books  on  the  Arctic  regions  may  perhaps  be 
noticed  together.  M.  Gourdault  writes  of  the  Voyage  au  Pole 
Nord  des  navires  “La  Hansa”  et  “La  Germania ”  (Paris, 
Ilachette),  and  his  volume  is  illustrated  with  eighty  excellent  cuts 
and  three  maps.  This  was  the  German  expedition  to  the  east 
coast  of  Greenland  under  Koldewey  and  Hegemann,  which  started 
in  the  summer  of  1869,  and  in  which  the  Hansa  was  lost,  though 
the  crew  after  a  long  journey  on  the  ice  reached  the  Moravian 
missionary  settlements  near  Cape  Farewell,  and  were  eventually 
conveyed  safely  to  Copenhagen.  This  account  of  their  adventures 
is  perhaps  tbe  best,  if  not  the  most  ambitious,  of  the  Arctic  books. 
There  is  some  reference  to  this  expedition,  and  some  repetition  of 
the  cuts,  in  The  Arctic  World  Illustrated  (Nelson),  a  large  and 
handsome  volume  teeming  with  very  good  French  illustrations. 
There  are  views  of  Bisco,  a  place  lately  brought  into  some  prominence, 
and  also  scenes  on  the  Russian  side  of  the  Pole.  Mr.  Frederick 
Whymper’s  Heroes  of  the  Arctic  (S.P.C.K.)  is  another  of  these 
timely  publications.  “  The  writer  has  endeavoured  to  indicate 
clearly  the  salient  points  in  the  lives  of  our  Arctic  heroes,”  and 
adds  a  connected  history  of  exploration  in  the  far  North.  The  un- 
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fortunate  expedition  of  Franklin  and  Crozier,  and  tbe  many  subse¬ 
quent  attempts  made  to  find  the  survivors,  are  fully  described,  as 
•well  as  the  other  explorations,  whether  with  a  view  of  reaching' the 
Pole  or  of  accomplishing  the  North-West  Passage.  Mr.  Whymper, 
who  has  himself  travelled  in  those  regions,  brings  his  narrative 
down  to  the  sailing  of  Captain  Nares,  and  illustrates  it  with  a 
large  number  of  woodcuts  and  an  excellent  map.  Wonders  of  the 
Physical  World  (Nelson)  is  not  a  book  of  adventure,  but  gives  a 
familiar  description  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  “  the  glacier,  the 
iceberg,  the  ice-field,  and  the  avalanche,”  in  language  suitable  for 
young  people.”  The  Arctic  Crusoe  (Ward  and  Lock)  is  an  old 
favourite  in  a  new  cover,  and  M.  Jules  Verne’s  Field  of  Ice  (Rout- 
ledge)  is  one  of  his  half  scientific  and  wholly  absurd  books  of 
fictitious  adventure,  profusely  illustrated  as  usual,  and  probably 
not  without  its  use  in  giving  boys  an  interest  in  the  conditions  of 
travel. 

M.  Verne  is  the  author  also  of  the  Survivors  of  the  Chancellor 
(Sampson  Low),  a  romance  of  the  most  thrilling  description,  pro¬ 
fusely  illustrated  by  M.  Riou.  The  Chancellor  is  burnt  at  sea,  and 
the  usual  horrors  ensue.  M.  Verne  revels  in  scenes  where  re¬ 
volvers  are  kept  busy  and  cannibalism  lurks  in  the  background. 
But  all  is  well  in  the  end,  and  the  book  concludes  with  orthodox 
indications  of  an  approaching  marriage.  In  the  same  volume  is  a 
second  tale.  It  is,  we  are  informed  in  a  foot-note,  an  early  work 
of  the  prolific  author,  and  we  can  only  say  that  there  are  many 
signs  of  youth  in  the  way  horrors  are  piled  up  needlessly  until  the 
tragedy  of  Martin  Paz  is  complete. 

M.  Jules  Verne  presents  us  further  with  a  trilogy.  First,  a 
balloon  is  Dropped  from  the  Clouds  upon  a  Mysterious  Island 
(Sampson  Low).  Then  the  unfortunate  adventurers  who  were  in 
the  car,  and  who  seem  to  comprise  among  them  examples  of  every 
kind  of  human  virtue,  talent,  and  learning,  consider  themselves 
Abandoned.  The  third  volume  reveals  the  Secret  of  the  Island, 
which  we  have  no  idea  of  divulging,  though  we  may  remark  that 
it  is  sufficiently  surprising  to  justify  the  reader  who  seeks  for  it 
through  all  the  three  volumes,  and  sufficiently  absurd  to  satisfy 
the  countrymen  and  admirers  of  the  author  of  Monte  Christo.  The 
illustrations  by  M.  Riou  are  very  spirited,  and  more  numerous 
than  is  usual  even  in  this  age  of  illustration. 

Readers  who  like  sentiment  in  common  things  will  be  charmed 
w  ith  The  Sea  by  Michelet  (Nelson),  w'hieh  has  been  translated  for 
them  by  Mr.  Davenport  Adams.  The  illustrations  are  executed  in 
a  soft  and  delicate  manner  worthy  of  better  designs.  They  singu¬ 
larly  resemble  drawings  in  Indian  ink.  Michelet's  style  is  so  well 
known  as  to  need  no  comment  here.  His  works,  as  the  translator 
w  ell  remarks,  do  not  deal  with  zoological  and  physical  subjects  as 
the  man  of  science  does  ;  “  they  are  wanting  in  sys :  amatic  arrange¬ 
ment  and  definiteness  of  detail.”  Mr.  Adams  adds  to  the  author’s 
notes  some  of  his  own,  and  there  is  an  index,  very  useful  in  a  book 
of  this  kind.  M.  Michelet  had  evidently  no  idea  that  his  works  were 
to  be  translated  into  English,  or  he  might  have  omitted  such  passages 
as  that  in  p.  263,  where,  having  informed  us  that  England  had  been 
degraded  by  the  administration  of  Walpole,  that  the  lowTer  instincts 
had  come  to  the  surface,  and  that  “  the  noble  book  of  Bobinson 
Crusoe  reveals  the  imminent  apparition  of  Alcoholism,”  he  goes  on 
to  remark  that  a  race  thus  weakened  seldom  recovers,  but  that  the 
English  race  did  so.  “  It  regained  for  seventy  or  eighty  years  an 
extraordinary  force  and  extreme  activity.”  The  absurdity  of  this 
passage  is  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Adams  in  a  note. 

If  Mr.  Engelbach  chooses  to  challenge  comparison  with  MM. 
Erekmann-Ohatrian  by  writing  Two  Campaigns :  a  Tale  of  Old 
Alsace  (S.P.O.K.)  he"  must  be  content  if  we  cannot  say  that  he 
has  equalled  or  even  approached  those  illustrious  authors.  At  the 
same  time  it  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  Mr.  Engelbach  has  pro¬ 
duced  an  interesting  book,  such  as  boys  delight  to  read,  and,  as  the 
Story  ends  before  1854,  recent  events  and  controversies  are  wisely 
avoided.  There  are  a  great  many  illustrations,  some  of  them  very 
good,  but  we  cannot  praise  the  frontispiece. 

In  A  Cruise  on  the  Bosphorus  (S.P.O.K.)  Mr.  Fyler  Townsend 
records  the  impressions  of  a  visit  to  Constantinople,  and  has  added 
another  to  the  entertaining  hooks  of  which  Turkey  has  lately  been 
the  theme.  Not  content,  however,  with  speaking  of  wThat  befell 
himself  in  his  travels,  he  traces  in  Constantinople  much  of  the 
history  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  in  Smyrna  and  Ephesus  of  the 
Early  Christian  Church.  The  chapter  on  the  I  lippodrome  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  and  on  the  various  events  of  which  it  has  been  the  scene, 
is  very  well  done,  and  the  numerous  illustrations  are  fairly  good. 
Mr.  Townsend  seems  to  have  gone  about  with  his  eyes  open,  and, 
if  we  may  judge  by  Lis  account  of  the  Sultan's  procession  to  a 
mosque,  not  to  have  been  deterred  by  too  much  shyness  when 
anything  curious  was  going  on.  With  Mr.  Townsend’s  description 
of  Constantinople  may  be  noticed  Mr.  Davis’s  little  story,  Julian's 
Dream  (S.P.O.K.),  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  there.  The  author 
takes  a  favourable  view  of  the  Emperor’s  character,  contrary  to 
most  writers,  considering  him  .an  honest  seeker  after  truth ;  and 
the  story  may  be  commended  as  likely  to  convey  a  very  vivid  im¬ 
pression  of  a  period  little  known  to  younger  students  of  history. 
The  style  is  pleasant  and  clear,  and  there  are  many  illustrations, 
some  of  them  in  colour. 

Men  of  Mark  in  British  Church  History,  by  William  Marshall, 
D.D.  (Edinburgh :  Oliphant  and  Co.),  is,  strange  to  say,  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  English  Church  of  the  middle  ages.  “  Thomas 
a  Becket,”  we  are  told,  “  has  been  pronounce!  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  Roman  Catholic  prelate  in  the  English  annals.”  Dr. 
Marshall,  who  does  not  seem  to  know  the  work  of  Canon  Robert¬ 
son,  or  even  that  of  Dean  Stanley',  and  who  draws  his  informa¬ 


tion  chiefly  from  Foss  and  Lord  Campbell,  goes  on  to  say  that 
“  Thomas  was  the  only  child  of  his  parents,”  and  that  his  early 
preferments  included  the  living  of  “  Othford.”  The  rest  of  this 
pretentious  little  hook  is  of  a  piece  with  the  beginning,  and  the 
pictures  are  worthy  of  the  letterpress. 


FRENCH  LITERATURE. 

ERNEST  DAUDET’S  monograph  on  Martignac  *  is  an 
•  excellent  work.  As  the  author  remarks  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion,  the  Government  of  the  Restoration  has  never  yet  been 
impartially  and  calmly  appreciated ;  the  faults  committed  by 
the  last  Cabinet  of  Charles  X.  were  grievous,  no  doubt,  hut  they 
should  not  he  regarded  as  the  necessary  result  of  a  political 
system  to  which  France  was  indebted  for  fifteen  years  of  quiet 
and  of  true  freedom  ;  and  the  Liberal  Ministry  which  took 
office  in  1827  would  perhaps  have  rendered  the  Revolution  of  July 
1 830  unnecessary,  if  over-excited  passions,  both  in  the  Extreme 
Right  and  the  Extreme  Left  of  the  Chamber,  had  not  completely 
frustrated  Martignac’s  endeavours  to  bring  about  a  cordial  under¬ 
standing  among  honest  men  of  all  parties.  It  is  now  universally 
acknowledged  that  few  periods  in  French  political  history  can 
boast  of  such  an  array  of  talent  and  statesmanship  as  the  interval 
between  1815  and  1830;  and  the  hero  of  M.  Daudet’s  volume 
is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  amongst  a  cluster  including  such 
men  as  Laino,  the  Duke  Decazes,  the  Duke  de  Broglie,  Royer 
Collard,  and  Benjamin  Constant.  The  author  has  been  able  to 
consult  several  important  manuscript  correspondences  and  memoirs, 
and  be  thus  completes  and  sometimes  corrects  the  statements 
made  by  M.  Duvergier  de  ITauranne,  M.  de  Viel-Castel,  and  other 
historians. 

We  owe  on  many  accounts  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  M.  Armand 
Bascbet.  To  bis  erudition  and  love  of  history  we  are  indebted, 
first,  for  tbe  publication  of  two  important  works,  tbe  notice  of 
St.  Simon's  MS.  collections,  and  the  description  of  the.  French 
Foreign  State  Paper  Office ;  and  further  we  have  to  thank  him 
for  the  permission  now  granted  by  tbe  Government  to  consult  and 
publish  (under  certain  necessary  restrictions)  tbe  treasures  pre¬ 
served  at  tbe  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Signs  are  not  wanting 
that  this  rich  mine  will  soon  be  successfully  explored.  The 
most  recent  publication  of  tbe  kind  is  M.  Charles  Ilippeau’s  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  Spanish  Succession. f 
Many  of  the  letters  printed  in  these  two  volumes  belong  to  the 
private  archives  of  the  Ilarcourt  family,  hut  the  majority  form 
part  of  the  Foreign  Office  collection,  and  M.  Ilippeau  readily 
obtained  permission  to  transcribe  them.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago,  M.  Mignet  had  begun,  in  the  series  of  the  Documents 
inedits  sur  Vhistoire  de  France,  a  history  of  the  negotiations  which 
led  to  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession ;  hut  he  unfortunately 
stopped  short  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  and  it  seems  as  if  he  did 
not  intend,  for  the  present  at  least,  to  proceed  with  his  work,  as 
he  has  himself  encouraged  the  learned  author  of  the  two  volumes 
now  before  us.  The  introduction,  extending  over  two  hundred 
and  forty  pages,  explains  the  situation  of  Spain  at  the  death  of 
Charles  II. ;  it  describes  the  attitude  of  the  conflicting  parties 
and  the  claims  of  the  pretenders  to  the  throne,  and  concludes 
with  a  suceiuct  sum  mark  of  the  correspondence.  The  Marquis 
dllarcourt,  it  is  well  known,  occupied  the  important  post  of 
French  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  Philip  V. 

The  work  undertaken  by  M.  Stroehliu  J  is  intended  to  defend 
Prince  Bismarck's  policy  against  tbe  Ultramontanist  party,  and 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  energetic  measures  lately  adopted  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  German  Empire.  The  author  informs  us 
that  he  had  long  wished  to  write  a  history  of  the  ecclesiastical 
struggle  in  Germany :  the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  decided  him  to 
carry  out  his  plan,  and  although  he  found  it  impossible  to  visit 
Rome,  a  long  journey  in  Switzerland,  Austria,  Bavaria,  Saxony, 
and  Prussia  enabled  him  to  collect  ample  materials  for  his  work. 
Conversations  with  the  principal  ecclesiastics  and  statesmen  of  the 
day,  and  the  perusal  of  treatises,  newspapers,  and  reviews  on  both 
sides  of  the  question,  gave  him  all  the  information  he  needed ; 
and,  thus  prepared,  he  sent  to  the  Journal  de  Geneve  a  series  of 
articles  which  may  he  regarded  as  the  germ  of  his  present  work. 
M.  Stroehlin’s  first  volume  is  a  kind  of  preface ;  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  thoroughly  the  line  of  action  adopted  by  the  Vatican  Council 
it  is  necessary  to  study  the  events  which  led  to  it,  and  these  pre¬ 
liminary  researches  take  us  somewhat  far  hack.  With  reference  to 
Southern  Germany,  the  year  1801  is  a  convenient  starting-point,, 
for  the  secularization  of  the  ecclesiastical  principalities  was  the 
beginning  of  an  era  when  the  universal  domination  of  the  Pope 
replaced  the  local  authority  of  the  bishops.  In  the  case  of  Prussia 
we  must  trace  up  our  course  to  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and,  according  to  our  author,  Prince  Bismarck's  policy  is 
merely  a  continuation  of  that  perseveringly  adopted  by  Frederick  II. 
The  antecedents  of  the  religious  question  in  Austria  are  reserved  for 
the  second  volume,  which  will  contain  likewise  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Old  Catholic  movement,  and  of  the  war  waged  against  the 
Vatican  bv  the  German  Empire  since  the  meeting  of  the  Council. 

*  Le  ministere  de  M.  de  Martignac,  etc.  Par  Ernest  Daudet.  Paris: 
Dentu. 

f  Avenemcnt  des  Bourbons  au  trone  d’Espagne,  correspondance  inedite  du 
marquis  d’ Ilarcourt.  Publie'e  par  M.  Ch.  Hippeau.  Paris  :  Didier. 

1  L’elat  mnderne  et  I’eglise  catholique  en  Allemugne.  Par  Ernest  Stroehliu. 
Vol.  I.  Geneve  :  Georg. 
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M.  Menier  writes  a  long  preface  * * * §  to  show  that,  like  a  modern 
Cassandra,  he  utters  warnings  which  remain  unheeded,  and  that 
his  voice  is  a  vox  clmnans  in  deserto.  It  is  a  pity  that  it  should 
be  so,  for  he  tells  his  fellow-citizens  truths  on  which  they  might 
well  meditate,  and  explains  very  clearly  how  the  apathy  of  the 
middle  classes  has  been  the  opportunity  for  despots,  visionaries, 
and  political  adventurers.  Frenchmen,  says  M.  M  tinier,  are  so  fond 
of  discussing  questions  of  mere  form  that  they  neglect  the  sub¬ 
stance  and  the  reality ;  with  them  the  principal  thing  is  not  what 
are  the  duties  of  a  sound  government,  but  whether  we  shall  be 

foverned  by  a  king,  a  president,  or  an  emperor.  Adopting  the 
jiberal  point  of  view,  he  reduces  the  action  of  the  executive 
power  to  its  minimum,  and  takes  for  his  fundamental  axioms  the 
following : — i,  The  sole  business  of  the  State  is  to  assure  to  each 
citizen  personal  freedom  and  social  security ;  2,  the  problem  of 
political  science  consists  in  discovering  the  best  means  of  obtaining 
these  guarantees.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  here  all 
the  points  touched  upon  in  a  volume  in  which  the  “  Proposition 
Grevy  ”  is  discussed  side  by  side  with  Montesquieu's  Esprit  des 
lois,  and  where  M.  Buffet,  Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  M.  Gambetta, 
Grotius,  and  M.  Thiers  are  brought  promiscuously  together.  M. 
Menier  has  evidently  read  a  great  deal,  but  his  Republican  lean¬ 
ings  sometimes  impair  his  logical  powers,  and  his  estimate  of  con¬ 
stitutional  monarchy  is  singularly  unfair. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1867  a  series  of  Reports  was  published  by  order  of 
the  French  Government,  designed  to  record  the  progress  made  in 
the  various  domains  of  literature,  art,  and  science ;  several  of  these 
documents  have  excited  much  notice,  and  the  whole  collection 
deserves  to  be  carefully  studied.  A  few  omissions  unfortunately 
still  remain,  nor  is  it  likely  that  they  will  ever  be  supplied. 
M.  de  la  Gudronniere  was  one  of  the  authors  appointed  to  contri¬ 
bute  a  Report ;  he  had  taken  international  law  as  his  subject,  and 
the  two  volumes  with  which  he  now  presents  us  t  were  originally 
intended  for  the  collection  referred  to.  Unfettered  by  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  adopting  the  general  plan  of  the  series,  M.  de  la 
Gudronniere  has  considerably  enlarged  his  first  scheme ;  instead 
of  taking  us  back  only  to  the  Revolution  of  1 789,  he  begins  with 
Charlemagne,  and  treats  his  programme  quite  ab  ovo.  A  short 
introduction  marks  out  the  principal  divisions  of  the  subject,  and 
shows  the  development  of  international  law  from  the  Treaty  of 
Verdun  down  to  the  Peace  of  Frankfort,  when,  according  to  him, 
the  Prussian  armies  destroyed  the  work  of  centuries,  upset  the 
balance  of  power,  and  did  away  with  the  diplomatic  traditions 
which  has  prevailed  since  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia.  M.  de  la 
Gueronniere’s  first  volume  treats  chiefly  of  the  times  anterior  to 
1789;  the  second  is  devoted  to  recent  events,  and  England, 
America,  and  Italy  figure  there  as  well  as  France,  Germany,  and. 
Russia. 

M.  Charles  Bigot  does  not  apparently  intend  to  write  a  satire ; 
but  his  preface  shows  that  he  could  do  so  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  the  very  title  of.  his  volume  |  has  something  sarcastic 
about  it.  The  volume  itself  is  an  excellent  sketch  of  the  present 
state  of  things  in  France,  we  might  almost  say  in  Europe.  To 
say  that  complete  harmony  exists  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel 
between  the  bourgeoisie  and  the  proletariat  would  be  a  paradox 
which  the  most  optimist  Frenchman  could  scarcely  endorse;  it 
is  evident  that  society  still  lives  from  hand  to  mouth,  and 
symptoms  of  increased  irritation  are  not  far  to  seek.  M.  Bigot’s 
object  is  to  preach  reconciliation  and  peace ;  he  shows  the  folly  of 
all  attempts  at  reform  made  independently  of,  and  in  antagonism 
to,  the  bourgeoisie ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  contends  that  the 
signal  for  reconciliation  must  come  from  the  dasses  dirigeantes, 
who  have  turned  to  a  bad  use  the  power  placed  in  their  hands  since 
J789,  and  whose  frivolity,  selfishness,  and  ignorance  are  still  most 
deplorable.  The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts,  treating  respec¬ 
tively  of  national  institutions,  of  the  manners  and  habits  which 
characterize  the  middle  classes,  and,  finally,  of  the  influence  which 
those  classes  exercise  over  the  people.  M.  Bigot’s  remarks  on  the 
press,  the  education  of  women,  and  the  clergy,  are  excellent,  and 
often  remind  us  of  La  Bruyere. 

M.  de  Pontmartin’s  Nouveaux  Samedis  have  reached  their  twelfth 
volume§,  and  are  still  distinguished  by  the  same  qualities  of  cour¬ 
teous  and  discriminating  criticism  as  before.  The  articles  which 
strike  us  as  more  especially  interesting  are  those  on  Sainte- 
Beuve,  Lamartine,  and  Frederic  Soulie,  the  last  being  headed 
Souvenirs  du  passe.  It  is  always  worth  while  to  read  what 
competent  judges  have  to  say  about  the  author  of  Volupte, 
and  M.  de  Pontmartin  justly  points  out  that  unfortunate  dis¬ 
position  to  libertinism  which  made  Sainte-Beuve  admire  such 
works  as  Casanova  de  Seingal’s  Memoirs,  M.  Feydeau’s  Fanny, 
and  M.  Flaubert’s  Madame  Bovary.  The  character  of  Amaury  in 
Volupte  could  not  have  been  so  well  drawn  by  a  writer  unacquainted 
with  the  darker  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  portrait  of  the  author  quite  as  much  as  Joseph  Delorme.  If 
we  have  any  fault  to  find  with  M.  de  Pontmartin's  present  volume, 
it  is  with  the  article  on  M.  Jules  Simon,  which  is  lamentably 
spiteful,  and  unworthy  of  the  author.  The  wretched  pun  con¬ 
tained  in  the  title  {Les  quarante  sans  Suisse )  betrays  a  weak¬ 
ness  of  which  we  notice  several  symptoms  throughout  the 

*  L’avenir  economique.  Tome  ier,  partie  politique.  Par  Menier.  Paris  : 
Guillaumin. 

+  he  droit  public  et  V Europe  moderne.  Par  le  vicomte  de  la  Gueronniere. 
Paris  and  London  :  L.  Hachette  &  Co. 

I  Lea  classes  dirigeantes.  Par  Charles  Bigot.  Paris  :  Charpentier. 

§  Nouveaux  Sa7nedis.  Par  A.  de  Pontmartin.  Paris  :  Levy. 


book.  M.  de  Pontmartin  should  leave  calembours  to  the  actors  ol 
the  low  Paris  theatres. 

The  ambitious  title  of  M.  Philarete  Chasles’s  posthumous  work  * 
serves  as  a  label  for  the  most  utter  nonsense  we  have  had  the  ill- 
luck  of  meeting  for  some  time  past.  It  is  perhaps  excusable  in  a 
relative  to  call  that  writer  un  grand  genie  polyglotte,  but  all  who 
have  read  the  books  of  M.  Chasles,  or  attended  his  lectures  at 
the  College  de  France,  know  what  to  think  of  such  a  designation. 
His  style  is  pleasant  enough,  and  in  his  new  volume  we  find  here 
and  there  an  entertaining  notice  of  Paul  de  Kock,  Defoe,  and 
Dickens,  but  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  discover  any¬ 
thing  like  a  psychological  study  or  an  original  thought  in  this 
fresh  instalment  of  the  Biblioth'eque  Charpentier.  Let  us  hope 
that  the  memoirs  of  M.  Philarete  Chasles  announced  in  the  preface 
will  be  more  amusing,  at  any  rate,  than  the  Psychologie  sociale. 

Here  is  another  moralist,  another  La  Bruyere,  or  rather  another 
Chrysale,  since  M.  Blanquet  assumes  this  sobriquet  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  new  book.f  If  a  lecture  on  women  was  ever  necessary, 
it  is  surely  now,  and  we  wish  that  all  Paris  ladies  would  make  up 
their  minds  to  read  the  sensible  and  true,  though  severe,  remarks 
which  our  author  makes  on  their  sex.  Unfortunately,  the  title  of 
the  volume  will  frighten  many,  and  those  who  go  as  far  as  the 
preface  will  probably  stop  there,  not  caring  to  be  scolded  by  a  man 
who  ventures  on  the  assertion  that  “  you  are  sure  to  find  a  woman 
at  the  bottom  of  every  execrable  deed.”  M.  Blanquet  dis¬ 
cusses  problems  of  the  highest  importance  with  the  common  sense 
characteristic  of  French  moralists  when  they  happen  to  be  on 
the  side  of  truth.  His  chapters  on  fashion,  masked  balls,  marriage, 
jealousy,  &c.,  are  particularly  striking ;  and  the  description  he  gives 
of  the  Paris  Aspasias  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  be  studied 
by  all  men  for  whom  the  demi-monde  is  the  ideal  of  happiness  and 
enjoyment. 

M.  Edmond  Robert  takes  servants!  as  the  subject  of  his  book. 
He  aims  at  reducing  the  number  of  domestics  and  raising 
their  position.  He  goes  back  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  show  the  origin  of  hired  service,  describes  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  servants  during  the  ancien  regime  and  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  period,  and  concludes  with  a  chapter  on  the  results  of 
universal  suffrage  so  far  as  that  numerous  and  useful  class  is  con¬ 
cerned.  We  recommend  to  our  readers  the  essay  entitled  Le 
valet  de  comedie  revolutionnaire  ;  it  is  remarkably  clever,  and  shows 
how,  at  various  epochs  in  the  history  of  France,  the  boldest  ideas 
about  reform  and  progress  were  freely  put  forth  on  the  stage  by 
buffoons  and  actors  playing  the  part  of  servants.  Figaro,  of  course, 
wfill  occur  to  every  person  acquainted  with  the  French  theatre ; 
and  the  same  observation  applies  to  Moliere’s  Scapins,  Sganarelles, 
and  Mascarilles,  to  Pierrot  and  Paillasse,  nay  to  Tabarin  himself. 
Ruy  Bias,  in  M.  Victor  Hugo’s  splendid  tragedy,  is  the  incarna¬ 
tion  of  modern  democracy,  and  Didier,  in  Marion  de  Lorme,  is 
almost  as  low,  socially  speaking,  as  the  servant  of  Don  Salluste. 
M.  Robert’s  chapter  on  revolutionary  domestics  is  an  excellent 
contribution  to  the  history  of  dramatic  literature. 

The  Byzantine  epic  on  Digenis  Akritas  was  very  recently 
noticed  in  our  columns ;  we  have  now  to  draw  the  atten- 
tionof  our  readers  to  an  Arabic  poem  of  the  same  kind§,  of 
which  a  French  translation  has  lately  been  published.  The 
editor,  M.  Gustave  Revilliod,  was  spending  some  time  at  Algiers 
in  1 844,  and  he  took  the  opportunity  to  collect  a  number  of  popular 
songs  and  ballads  which  itinerant  minstrels  still  sing  in  the  cafes 
and  hotels  of  Northern  Africa.  Being  himself  ignorant  of  the 
original  language  he  could  not  translate  these  MSS.  into  French, 
but  a  friend,  M.  Victor  Largeau,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  thus  it 
is  that  La  vengeance  d’Ali  is  now  before  us.  It  forms  only  a 
small  part  of  the  collection  brought  back  to  Europe  by  M.  Revilliod, 
but  it  was  pointed  out  as  the  gem,  and  is  certainly  a  very  remark¬ 
able  work.  We  cannot  say  whether  the  French  translation  is  a 
faithful  rendering  of  the  original,  but  the  name  of  M.  Largeau 
may  be  taken  as  a  guarantee  on  this  point.  A  few  notes  terminate 
the  volume. 

Signor  Domenico  Pezzi’s  brochure  is  also  a  translation  ||,  and  it 
need  not  detain  us  long.  The  science  of  language  has  been 
completely  revolutionized  within  the  last  fifty  years,  and  works 
abound  on  every  branch  of  linguistics.  We  had,  however, 
frequently  felt  the  want  of  a  brief  introduction  summing  up  the 
principal  facts — a  kind  of  programme  or  skeleton  to  be  filled  in  by 
the  lecturer.  That  is  what  Signor  Pezzi  has  attempted,  and 
M.  Nourrisson,  well  known  by  his  works  on  metaphysics,  is  the 
French  interpreter  of  the  Italian  text.  The  work  is  divided  into 
three  chapters,  each  of  which  has,  by  way  of  preface,  a  copious 
bibliographical  list. 

M.  Daniel  Ramee,  whose  works  on  architecture  have  been  long 
known  and  justly  appreciated,  has  just  made  an  excursion 
into  another  domain,  and  published  a  volume  which  all  classes 
of  readers  will  find  useful.  A  dictionary  of  inventions  and 
discoveries  If ,  if  compiled  with  care  and  taken  from  the  best 

‘  La  psychologie  sociale  des  nouveaux  peuples.  Par  Philarete  Chasles. 
Paris :  Charpentier. 

t  Les  femmes.  Par  Chrysale  (Albert  Blanquet).  Paris  :  Dentu. 

1  Les  domestiques :  etude  de  mceurs  et  d'histoire.  Par  Edmond  Robert. 
Paris  :  Germer-Bailliere. 

§  La  vengeance  d’Ali ;  pocme  arabe.  Traduit  par  Victor  Largeau.  Paris: 
Sandoz  et  Cie. 

||  Introduction  a  C etude  de  la  science  du  langage.  Par  D.  Pezzi. 
Traduit  de  l’ltalien  par  V.  Nourrisson.  Paris  :  Sandoz  et  Cie. 

Histoire  de  Vorigine  des  inventions  et  dccouvertes.  Par  D.  Eame'e.  Paris: 

Plon. 
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authorities,  ought  to  he  a  land  of  encyclopaedia.  Obliged  to 
confine  himself  within  comparatively  narrow  limits,  M.  Ramee 
could  not  attempt  to  exhaust  his  subject ;  iu  the  first  place,  he  has 
only  studied  the  civilizations  of  Italy  and  Greece,  and  in  the  second, 
he  has  purposely  omitted  all  details  of  secondary  importance. 
There  are  many  omissions  in  the  work  before  us,  but  its  contents 
are  for  the  most  part  accurate,  and  they  bear  upon  every  branch  of 
natural  philosophy,  physics,  mathematics,  history,  and  geography. 

The  striking  articles  which  M.  Saint-Rene  Taillandier  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  on  M.  de  Segur’s  Me¬ 
moirs,  now  collected  in  a  small  volume* * * §,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
study  of  the  character  of  Napoleon  I.  It  would  be  useless  to 
expect  in  those  Memoirs  a  philosophical  estimate  of  the  French 
Emperor ;  but  no  other  memoir  writer  has  so  clearly  explained, 
thanks  to  the  sincerity  of  his  narrative,  the  causes  of  the  change 
which  took  place  in  the  temper  of  Napoleon,  and  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  difference  in  the  attitude  assumed  towards  him  by  his  marshals, 
after  the  Russian  campaign.  M.  Saint-Rene  Taillandier,  in  his 
turn,  brings  out  the  contrast  most  forcibly,  and  his  comments  on 
M.  de  Segur’s  descriptions  are  particularly  instructive. 

Kel-Kun  is  a  decided  Liberal  f,  but  his  gallery  of  portraits, 
though  sketched  with  a  vigorous  pencil,  has  far  too  much  of  the 
character  of  caricature.  His  portrait  of  the  late  M.  Casimir  Perier 
— the  one,  we  mean,  who  was  Prime  Minister  under  Louis 
Philippe — is  even  worse  than  those  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and 
Mgr.  Dupanloup,  and  we  have  never  read  anything  more  completely 
untrue.  We  do  not  know  who  Kel-Kun  is,  but  we  are  happy  to 
think  that  all  Liberals  are  not  so  scandalously  prejudiced  as  he  is. 

Amongst  the  French  travellers  who  have  explored  equatorial 
Africa  the  Marquis  de  Compiegne  is  one  of  the  most  distin¬ 
guished,  and  our  readers  may  perhaps  remember  his  name  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  an  amusing  volume  which  we  noticed  some  time  since. 
The  present  duodecimo  J  is  a  sequel  to  the  previous  one ;  the 
illustrations  of  various  kinds,  map,  woodcuts,  &c.,  are  equally  good. 
M.  de  Compiegne  takes  to  task  in  his  preface  certain  morose  critics 
who  find  fault  with  him  for  being  amusing.  We  quite  agree  with 
him,  and  we  cannot  see  why  a  book  of  travels  should  necessarily 
be  dry  and  dull  under  the  pretence  of  being  scientific. 

The  series  of  French  classics  edited  by  M.  Lemerre  has  just  been 
enriched  through  M.  Courbet’s  care  with  an  edition  of  Regnier.§ 
Few  poets  better  deserved  the  honour  of  appearing  in  a  collection 
of  chefs-d'oeuvre,  and  few  have  hitherto  been  so  carelessly  published. 
Annotators  have  hitherto  been  satisfied  with  consulting  the 
Elzevir  reprint,  and  in  most  cases  they  have  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  collate  the  editions  issued  in  Rdgnier’s  lifetime. 
Following  a  directly  opposite  plan,  M.  Courbet  has  been  able  to 
correct  a  number  of  blunders  which  had  been  received  on  the 
authority  of  the  Elzevir ;  thus  the  line  which  we  are  generally 
accustomed  to  read  thus : — 

Qu’en  son  globe  il  a  vu  la  matiere  premiere, 
ought  properly  to  be 

Que  sans  robe  il  a  vu,  &c. 

The  present  edition  is  prefaced  by  an  excellent  life  of  the  poet,  and 
followed  by  a  glossary,  notes,  index,  &c. 

We  have  also  to  notice  the  Montaigne  of  Messrs.  Dezeimeris 
and  Barckhausen.||  The  editors  have  aimed  at  reproducing  the 
original  edition  of  1580,  and  we  believe  that  their  plan  is  the 
best ;  for  while  the  developments  subsequently  given  by  the 
author  are  important  to  be  noted,  and  ought  to  be  faithfully  pre¬ 
served,  it  is  still  more  interesting  to  seize  his  first  thoughts,  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  his  sentiments,  when,  unrestrained  by 
the  suggestions  of  prudence  or  the  remonstrances  of  critics,  he 
wrote  cuirente  calamo  his  observations  on  society.  In  the  case 
of  La  Bruyere  and  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  necessity  of  taking 
the  first  edition  as  a  groundwork  is  evident,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  Montaigne.  Thus  the  fifty-sixth  chapter  of  the  first 
book,  the  subject  of  which  is  prayer,  has  been  corrected, 
augmented,  revised,  and  altered  in  every  possible  manner ;  it  seems 
as  if  the  author  had  been  tormented  by  the  fear  of  not  appearing 
sufficiently  orthodox,  and  the  precautions  which  he  took  in  toning 
down  his  original  sketch  betray  a  wholesome  dread  of  the  Sorbonne. 

Novels  and  poetry  are  only  represented  in  recent  French  literature 
by  works  which  do  not  rise  above  mediocrity.  M.  Hector  Malot’s 
Colonel  Chamberlain  is  a  sensational  tale  of  the  deepest  dye,  and 
the  Auberge  du  monde  to  which  he  introduces  us  opens  its 
hospitable  doors  merely  to  swindlers,  card-sharpers,  and  actresses. 
M.  Alberic  Second  has  obtained  one  of  the  Monthyon  prizes  for  a 
novel  **  written,  no  doubt,  with  the  best  intentions,  but  which 
would  discourage  people  from  being  virtuous  if  success  in  this 
world  was  always,  as  he  endeavours  to  prove,  the  exclusive  share 
of  the  wicked.  M.  Theodore  de  Banville’s  poemsft,  just  collected 

*  Le  general  Philippe  de  Segur,  sa  vie  et  son  temps.  Tar  M.  Saint-Rene 
Taillandier.  Paris :  Didier. 

t  Portraits  de  Kel-Kun.  Paris  :  Ldvy. 

J  L'Afrique  6quatorw.lv.  Par  le  marquis  de  Compibgne.  Paris: 
Plon. 

§  CEuvres  completes  de  Mathurin  Regnier.  Publies  par  M.  Courbet. 
Paris:  Lemerre. 

||  Giuvres  completes  de  Montaigne.  Editees  par  MM.  Dezeimeris  and 
Barckliausen.  Paris  :  Aubry. 

If  L’ auberge  du  monde;  le  colonel  Chamberlain.  Par  H.  Malot.  Paris: 
Dentu. 

**  Les  demoiselles  du  Ron  fay.  Par  Alberic  Second.  Paris  :  Dentu. 

ft  Th.  de  Danville. — Poesies  completes.  Paris  :  Lemerre. 


in  two  handsome  volumes,  form  a  notable  instalment  of  M. 
Lemerre’s  library  of  contemporary  authors. 

Let  us  finish  by  a  word  of  notice  of  the  Bibliothhque  uni- 
verselle  * ;  the  November  number  contains,  amongst  other  in¬ 
teresting  articles,  an  excellent  paper  on  the  conditions  of  science 
by  M.  Secretan,  and  an  essay  by  M.  Lehr  on  French  criminal  law 
during  the  eighteenth  century. 

*  Bibliotlieque  universelle  et  Revue  suisse.  Novembre  187?.  Lausanne: 
Bridel. 
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London :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


q  M  IT  H  FIELD  CLUB  CATTLE  SHOW, 

^  AGRICULTURAL  IIALL,  Islington.  The  SEVENTY-EIGHTH  ANNUAL  SHOW 
of  Cattle.  Sheep,  Pigs,  Roots,  and  Implements,  Opens  on  Monday,  December  6,  at  Two 
o’clock  P.M.  Admission,  Five  Shillings. _ _ 

pATTLE  SHOW,  Monday,  December  6,  at  Two  o’clock. 
pATTLE  SHOW,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and 

Friday,  December  7, 8, 9,  and  10,  at  Nine  o’clock  a.m.  Admission,  One  Shilling. 


pRYSTAL  PALACE.— NOTICE  to  ARTISTS.— The  results 

0f  the  Exhibition  and  Sales  of  this  Season  have  been  so  gratifying  that  the  Directors 
will  again  oiler  MEDALS  for  the  BEST  PICTURES  and  DRAWINGS  EXHIBITED  for 

1870-7.  Receiving  days  February  21st  and  22nd,  ut  St.  George’s  Hall,  Langham  Place _ For 

conditions  apply  to  Mr.  C.  W.  YYA88,  Picture  Gallery,  Crystal  Palace. 


THE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS.— 

A  The  FOURTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  il 
NOW  OPEN,  i  Fall  Mall  East.  Ten  till  Five.  Admifrion  la. 

ALFRED  D.  HUPP,  Secretary 
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D ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR/ETORIUM,”  with  “Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion,” 
“La  Vigne,”  “Soldiers  of  the  C’ro>s."  "U  listiun  Martyrs,”  “  Gaming  Tuble,  ’  &c — DUKE 
GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is.  _ 


T?  LT.TAII  WALTON.  —  WINTER  EXHIBITION  now 

-L i  OPEN _ \  Large  Collection  of  Fine  Water-Colour  Drawings  on  VIE  W. and  for  SALE. 

Burlington  Gallery,  101  Piccadilly.  Ten  till  Dusk.— Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is. 


TT'AC-SIMILES  in  COLOUR,  produced  by  the  ARUNDEL 

J-  SOCIETY  from  the  OED  MASTERS,  are  Sold  to  the  Public  as  well  as  to  Members  at 
prices  varying  from  10s.  to  48s..  and  include  the  works  of  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico. ,  Perugino, 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  Michael  Angelo.  Raphael,  Holbein,  Albert  Durer,  ^c —lb  iced  Lists,  with 
particulars  of  membership,  will  be  sent  post  free,  oil  application  at  21  Old  Bond  street, 
London,  W. 


•ROYAL  ARCHITECTURAL  MUSEUM  and  SCHOOL  of 

-fl- 1  art 

(In  connexion  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department). 

18  TUFTON  STREET,  DEAN’S  YARD,  WESTMINSTER,  S.W. 

THE  DRAWINGS  FOIt  THE  PRIZES  OFFERED  BY  THE  GOLDSMITHS’ 
COMPANY  FOR  DESIGNS  FOR  PLATE 
Are  now  being  exhibited  in  this  Museum. 

ADMISSION  FREE  (daily),  from  10  to  4  o’clock,  and  on  Saturdays  till  6,  and  on 
Every  Evening  (except  Saturday)  from  6  till  9.  Art  Workmen  specially  invited. 

A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD  HOPE,  President. 
GEO.  GILBERT  SCOTT,  Treasurer. 
JOSEPH  CLARKE,  Hon.  Sec. 

CLASSES  for  DRAWING  from  the  Life,  and  for  Freehand,  Mechanical,  and  Perspective 
Drawing,  are  carried  on  in  the  Museum. 

T  ANC ASTER  ROYAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.— 

J— ^  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION,  January  IS  and  19, 1876.  Seniors 
must  be  under  Sixteen,  Juniors  under  Fourteen,  on  January!.  Identical  Papers  will  be  set 
simultaneously  at  Lancaster  and  Cambridge.  Particulars  ou  application  to  the  ltev.  the 
Head- Master. 

T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. — Classical,  Modern,  and  Junior. — 

j  -1  ffetul-Mntter.  The  Kev.  JOSEPH  WOOD,  M. A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  Collette, 
Oxford.  The  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  25 — For  particulars,  apply  to  the  liev.  the  Vice- 
Master,  College  House. 

QEDBERGH  SCHOOL.— NEW  SC  HEME.— Governors  well 

known  for  their  Interest  in  Education  ;  New  Cubicles,  &c. ;  Lady  Hastings’s  Exhibitions, 
and  other  Scholarships.— For  details,  apply  to  the  Ilev.  the  Head-Master. 


A  BINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks  (Six  Miles  from  Oxford).— 

There  will  be  VACANCIES  for  BOARDERS  Next  Term. 

The  Buildings  are  new  and  extensive  ;  on  gravel  soil  ;  the  site  open,  and  the  fields  for  re¬ 
creation  large. 

A  Public  School  Education  is  given  at  moderate  cost,  with  Classical  and  Modern  sides. 

For  general  Prospectus.  University  Scholarships,  and  Entrance  Scholarships  to  be  awarded 
in  December,  apply  to  Rev.  E.  Summers,  Head-Master. 


ALDENIIAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  (near  Watford). 

Founded  A.D.  1597. 

Under  the  New  Scheme,  Nine  Exhibitions  are  founded,  of  the  value  of  £50  per  annum  for 
Three  Years,  “  to  he  tenable  at  any  University  or  other  place  of  liberal  education,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  the  holder  for  some  Profession.” 

Also,  Ten  Junior  and  Ten  Senior  Platt  Scholarships  are  to  he  established,  the  first  to  defray 
about  one-half,  the  latter  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  education  in 
the  School. 

An  Election  to  Three  Junior  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  £90  per  annum  for  Three  Years, 
will  be  held  in  January  next.  The  age  of  Candidates  must  be  between  Ten  and  Fourteen 
years.  Two  are  to  be  entirely  open,  but  one  restricted  to  certain  Grammar  Schools  in  Herts 
and  the  adjoining  Counties. 

The  Terms  for  Boarders  are  60  Guineas  per  annum,  including  the  School  Fees  and  charge  for 
laundress.  Further  information  will  be  given  on  application  to  the  Rev.  Alfred  Leeman, 
Head-Master  ;  or  to  C.  It.  Vines,  Esq.,  Brewers’  Ilall,  Addle  Street,  Aldermanbury. 

/TROVE  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Tottenham. — Bovs  are  prepared 

for  the  Universities,  for  Professions,  or  for  Commercial  Life.  The  premises  contain 
Cricket  and  Running  Ground,  Swimming  Bath,  Fives’ Court.  Workshops  and  Laboratory, 
and  there  is  a  Boathouse  belonging  to  the  School.  The  house  is  constructed  for  Sixty  Pupils, 
and  the  arrangements  are  those  or  a  first-grade  Public  School.  The  inclusive  fee  is  £120  per 
annum,  and  for  Juniors  £99  per  annum.  There  are  Three  Entrance  Scholarships  of  £50, 
tenable  for  three  years.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  A.  It.  Abbott,  B.A. 
The  Station  fur  the  School  is  “  Seven  Sisters.” 


TJ  ARTLEY  INSTITUTION,  Southampton. — Students  of  this 

•*--*  Institution  have  gained  many  appointments  in  the  Indian  Services,  the  Control,  &c„ 
and  many  University  distinctions,  during  tiro  last  few  years. 


T  ONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  SUPPLY  ASSOCIATION, 

AJ  Limited _ NOTICE  is  Hereby  Given,  that  the  Directors  of  the  above-named  Association 

will  prt.Lved  to  an  ALLOTMENT  of  SHARES,  ou  Tuesday,  December  7  next,  at  the  Officeo 
of  tiie  Company.  7  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.C.  _ 

Intending  Shareholders  should  send  in  their  applications  on  or  before  Monday,  December  6. 

By  Order  of  the  Board, 

November  26,  1875. _ W.  ASHTON,  Secretary. 

HPI1E  '  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Brompton  and  167  Piccadilly, 

J-  FREE  (founded  1851),  is  now  RE-OPENED  after  extensive  repairs.  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
are  earnestly  solicited.  Out-patients  are  seen  Free  on  their  own  application  at  Brompton,  on 
Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  at  2  o’clock  ;  and  at  167  Piccadilly,  on  Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at 
the  same  hour. _ _ _ 

XJ  YDROPATIIY.  —  SUDBROOK  PARK,  Richmond  HUL 

Ph  /  ician—Dx.  EDWARD  LANE.  M. A.,  M.D.  Edin.  For  Invalids  and  those  re¬ 
quiring  rest  and  change.  Tdrkish  Baths  on  the  premises.  Privateentrance  to  Richmond  Park. 


/  AVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. — Under  Contract 

for  the  conveyance  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean.  India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia. 
The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  South- 
anii'Um,  rid  the  Suez  Canal,  every  Thursday,  from  Venice  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi, 
with  the  Overland  Mails,  every  Monday — Olliccs,  122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C.,  and  25  Cockspur 
Street,  S.W.  . 


HOTELS. 

TO  RIG1ITON.— BEDFORD  HOTEL.— Facing  Sea  and 

Esplanade.  Near  the  West  Pier.  Central  and  quiet.  Long  established.  Suites  of 
Rooms.  Spacious  Coffee-room  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen.  Sea-Water  Service  in  the  Hotel. 

ROBERT  PARK,  Manager. 

VISITORS  to  the  Metropolis  should  Dine  at  the  “CRITERION” 

’  TABLE  d’lloTE.  served  in  the  Grand  Hall  daily  between  5.30  and  8  o’clock, 
consisting  of  Soups,  Fish,  Entrees,  Joints.  Sweets,  Ices,  and  Dessert. 

THREE  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE. 

SPIERS  &  POND, 

THE  “  CRITERION,”  REGENT  CIRCUS,  PICCADILLY. 


EDENT  &  CO.,  61  Strand,  and  34  Royal  Exchange,  Manufac- 

•  turers  of  CHRONOMETERS,  WATCHES.  CLOCKS.  &c.  (Catalogues  free)  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  1I.R.U.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Foreign  Sovereigns. 

Makers  of  the  Great  Westminster  Clock,  and  of  the  New  Standard  Clock  of  the  Royal 
Observatory .  Greenwich. 

Sole  addresses,  61  Strand, 34  Royal  Exchange,  and  Factory,  Savoy  Street.London. 


(  UTLERY,  Warranted. — The  most  varied  Assortment  of 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  World,  all  warranted,  is  on  Sale  at  WILLIAM  S. 
BURTON’S. 


The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 

34-inch  Ivory  Handles . per  Dozen 

34  ditto  Balance  ditto  .  „ 

3?  ditto  ditto  .  „ 

4  ditto  fine  Ivory  Handles  .  „ 

4  ditto  extra  large  ditto  .  ,, 

4  ditto  finest  African  Ivory  ditto  ..  „ 

Ditto,  with  Silver  Ferules .  „ 

Ditto,  with  Silvered  Blades  .  „ 

Nickel  Electro  Silvered  Handles  . .  ,, 


Table  Knives. 

Dessert  Knives. 

Carvers. 

6.  d. 

s.  d. 

per  Pair  s.  d. 

16  . 

11  . 

„  7  * 

20  . 

15  . 

„  7  * 

28  . 

22  . 

„  8  * 

33  . 

27  . 

„  10  6 

39  . 

30  . 

„  10  6 

45  . 

35  . 

„  14  6 

45  . 

36  . 

„  17  * 

52  . 

40  . 

„  18  • 

23  . 

19  . 

..  7  6 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appointment,  to 
II.R.n.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sends  a  CATALOGUE,  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  850 
Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  List  of  Prices  and  Plans  of  the  30  large  Show¬ 
rooms.  39  Oxford  Street.  W.;  1,  1A,  2.  3.  and  4  Newman  Street ;  4,  5.  and  6  Perry’s  Place  ;  and 
1  Newman  Yard;  Manufactories,  84  Newman  Street,  and  Newman  Mews,  London,  W.  The 
Cost  of  delivering  Goods  to  any  part  of  the  UnitedKingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM 
S.  BURTON  will  always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


VJAPPIN  &  WEBB,  Manufacturers  of 
JjWECTRO-SILVER  PLATE 
QF  the  HIGHEST  QUALITY. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  Post  Free.  Larger  Edition  on  receipt  of  12  Stamps. 
MANSION  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  POULTRY,  E.C.;  AND 
OXFORD  STREET  (76,  77,  and  78),  WEST  END,  LONDON. 
MANUFACTORY  AND  SHOW  ROOMS— ROYAL  CUTLERY  WORKS,  SHEFFIELD. 


TAR.  HAYMAN,  ex-IIead-Master  of  Rugby,  Rector  of 

Aldingham,  near  Ulverston,  sea  coast  of  Lancashire,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  &c. 

nOOPER’S  HILL,  ARMY,  WOOLWICH.  —  MORGAN 

JENKINS,  M.A.  (Wrangler),  assisted  by  an  able  Staff  of  Graduates  in  First  Class 
Honours  (including  a  2nd  in  1st  class  of  Nat.  Sci.  Tripos),  prepares  RESIDENT  and  NON- 
B EVIDENT  PUPILS  for  the  above.  Three  out  of  Four  at  one  Examination  for  Cooper’s 
Ilill,  Three  out  of  Four  at  another  for  the  Army,  Two  University  Candidates  for  the  Army 
(5th  and  6th),  and  the  only  Two  sent  up  for  Woolwich  have  passed.— Address,  50  Cornwall 
Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. 

V OLKESTONE.— Mr.  W.  J.  JEAFFRESON,  M.A.  (Scholar) 

Oxon .  assisted  by  a  Cambridge  Honour-Man  and  a  competent  staff  of  Teachers,  prepares 
for  the  Universities  and  for  all  Competitive  Examinations.  Pupils  successful  ut  the  last  Eight 
Military  Examinations. 


PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— A  Married 

CLERGYMAN  (late  Fellow),  without  Duty,  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools. 
Reference  to  the  Head-Master  of  Eton — Rev.  J.  Lang  ton  Clarke,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 


(AYERSLADE,  near  RUGBY. — A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

SOFTOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.F.  WlUGHT.  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 

T4  ANOVER.  —  PRIVATE  TUITION.  — The  ENGLISH 

CHAPLAIN. (a  Cambridge  M.A..  with  Mathematical  Honours),  who  undertakes  the 

Care  and  Education  of  Four  PUPILS,  has  VACANCIES.  A  German  resides  in  family _ 

Address,  Rev.  N.  G.  Wilkins,  5  Btihmer  Strasse. 


A  CAMBRIDGE  MAN,  who  prepares  for  the  Universities  and 

Competitive  Examinations,  and  who  has  a  Son  at  a  Public  School  in  London,  would 
take  a  PUPIL  at  greatly  Reduced  Terms, in  consideration  of  his  Son,  aged  Thirteen  and  a  half 

being  provided  with  Board  and  Lodging  in  London _ Address,  Wrangler,  care  of  Mr! 

Darlow,  Asheoinbe,  Weston-super-Mare. 

PRIVATE  TUITION— A  married  CLERGYMAN,  Graduate 

of  Oxford,  of  some  experience  in  Tuition,  receives  n  few  RESIDENT  PUPILS  for 
preparation  for  the  Public  Schools,  the  Universities,  &c.  Healthy  situation  in  Hampshire. 
Two  Vacancies  after  Christmas.  Terms  inclusive — Address,  E.  A.  S.,  13  John  Street,  Bedford 
Row,  London,  W.C. 


PURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  at  DEANE  &  COMPANY’S 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  priced  F urnishing  List,  post  free. 

Table  Knives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19s. 

Electro  Forks,  Table,  from  24s. ;  Spoons,  24s. 

Papier-Madid  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  from  21s. 

Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Sets,  from  £3  7s. 


Dish  Covers— Tin.  Metal,  Electro. 
Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Patent  Rock  Oil.  Moderator,  &c. 
Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

China  and  Glass — Dinner  Services,  &c. 


Fenders— Bright, 45s.  to  £15^  Bronze.  3s.  to  £6. 
Stoves-Bright,  Black.  Register,  Hot-air,  &c. 
Baths— Domestic,  Fixed,  and  Travelling. 

Bed  deads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 
Cornices— Cornice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  nc. 
Gaseliers— 2-light,  17s.;  3  do.  52s.;  5  do.  £6  6s» 
Kitcheners— from  3  ft.,  £3  5s.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 
Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery,  Mats,  & c. 

Garden  Tools— Lawn-Mowers,  Rollers,  &c. 


L 


A  Discount  of  Five  per  cent,  for  Cash  Payments  of  £2  and  upwards. 

DEANE  &  COMPANY,  46  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  E.C.  Established  A.D.  1700, 

PURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  or  APARTMENTS 

-®-  THROUGHOUT  on  MOEDER’S  HIRE  SYSTEM.  The  original,  best,  and  most 
liberal.  Cash  Prices;  no  Extra  Charge  for  time  given.  Large,  useful  Stock  to  select  from. 
Illustrated  priced  Catalogue,  with  Terms,  post  free.— 249  and  250  Tottenham  Court  Road. 

Established  1862. _ 

AMPS,  BRONZES,  and  CANDLES.— BARCLAY  &  SON, 

138  Regent  Street,  London, 

LAMP  MAKERS  and  WAX  CHANDLERS  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
II.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

nave  now  on  view  their  new  Stock  of  MODERATOR  and  KEROSENE  TABLE  and  SUS¬ 
PENSION  LAMPS,  in  real  Japanese,  Satsuma,  and  other  artistic  Foreign  and  Native  Wares. 
ROMAN  BRONZES,  a  choice  selection  of  Models  from  the  Antique  Statues  of  the 
Naples  Museum,  the  Vatican,  &e.  CANDLES  of  all  descriptions. 

HAUL  A.3STD  &  FISHER,  _ 

33  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 

ET  DEO  ‘ORATOR  S. 

CHURCH  AND  DOMESTIC  DECORATION. 

PAINTED  MAJOLICA  TILES.  EMBROIDERY. 
PAPER-HANGINGS  AND  ART  FURNITURB. 


A 


TTALIAN, — The  Friends  of  a  Young'  ITALIAN  LADY  seek 

to  place  her  with  a  Familv  Residing  or  Travelling  in  the  South  of  Europe.  She  is  a 
goon  Musician,  and  also  speaks  French  and  English.  All  Expenses  to  be  paid,  but  no  Salary 
asked.— Address,  S.  R.,  Ashburton  House,  Croydon. 

PING  WILLIAMS  COLLEGE,  Isle  of  Man.— MATJTEMA- 

*  !  t,  TICAL  MASTER  required  after  Christmas.  Salary  £170  per  annum,  with  leave  to 
take  Boarders — Apply  to  Rev.  Dr.  JONES,  Principal. 

IV/TR.  C.  A.  WALL,  the  French  and  German  Master  at  Brighton 

College,  receives  BOARDERS.  French  is  always  spoken  in  the  Boarding  House. 

IGHER  EDUCATION  of  GIRLS.— A  BOARDING-HOUSE 


JOHN  BRINSMEAD  &  SONS'  GOLD  MEDAL  PIANOS, 

^  with  the  Patent  Perfect  Check  Repeater  Action,  on  the  Three  Years'  System,  may  be 
obtained  at  every  Music  Warehouse — IS  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W.  Manufactory,  the 
Briusmead  Works,  Grafton  Road,  N.  W. _ 

(MARK’S  PATENT  STEEL  NOISELESS  SHUTTERS, 

Self-Coiling,  Fire  and  Thief  Proof,  can  be  adapted  to  any  Window  or  other  Opening, 
Prospectuses  free — CLARK  &  CO.,  Sole  Patentees,  Ratliboue  Place,  W.  ;  Paris,  Manchester. 
Liverpool,  and  Dublin. _ 

pHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR  GIFTS.— The  LITERARY 

MACHINE  (Patented),  for  holding  a  Book  or  Writing  Desk,  Lamp,  Meals,  &c.,  in  any 
position  over  an  Easy  Chair,  Bed,  or  Sofa,  obviating  the  fatigue  and  inconvenience  of  incessant 
stooping  while  Reading  or  Writing.  Invaluable  to  Invalids  and  Students.  Admirably 
adapted  for  India.  A  most  useful  Gift.  Prices  from  21s.  Illustrated  Pamphlets  post  free. 

J.  CARTER,  6a  New  Cavendish  Street,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 


H 


ORSES  EXERCISED  in  FROST,  by  using  Whalebone 

and  Gutta  Percha  and  Spring-Rein  BREAKING  JOCKEYS.  Prevent  Falling  and 


Fj  A  U  T  I  O  N,  —  WATERMARK.  —  TOBACCO. 

Messrs.  W.  D.  &  II.  O.  WILLS  intimate  that,  to  prevent  Fraud,  every  packet  of  theis 
“  BEST  BIRDSEYE  ”  Tobacco  nmv  bears  the  NAME  and  TRADE-MARK  of  their  firm 
both  printed  on  and  WOVEN  IN  the  paper. 


THE 


S  A  T  XT  R  DAY  R  E  Y I E  W 

OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

No.  1,050,  Vol.  40.  December  ii,  1875.  abroad.]  Price  6d. 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  MESSAGE. 

THE  President’s  Message  to  Congress  seems  from  tlie 
meagre  extracts  which  have  been  forwarded  by 
Reuter’s  telegraph  to  be  wholly  uninteresting.  On  some 
former  occasions  the  compilers  of  these  summaries  have,  in¬ 
tentionally  or  through  negligence,  misrepresented  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  meaning;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  full  text,  when  it 
is  published  some  days  hence,  may  be  more  instructive  than 
the  telegraphic  abridgment.  The  passage  which  refers  to 
Cuba  is  temperately  expressed  ;  and  there  is  no  indication 
of  a  desire  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  Spain.  The  comments 
of  English  journals  on  the  rumour  which  attributed  a 
pugnacious  policy  to  General  Grant  have  been  misunder¬ 
stood  in  the  United  States.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
Note  communicated  by  Air.  Cushing  to  the  Government  of 
ATadrid  was  dated  more  than  a  year  ago  ;  but  the  news¬ 
papers  which  are  supposed  to  represent  the  policy  of  the 
President  took  pains  on  the  eve  of  the  State  elections  to 
produce  an  impression  that  fresh  menaces  had  been  re¬ 
cently  addressed  to  Spain,  and  that  naval  preparations  had 
been  made  to  enforce  the  American  demands.  It  was 
generally  inferred  in  England,  not  that  there  was  even  a 
remote  danger  of  war,  but  that  the  President  thought 
threats  of  aggression  likely  to  promote  the  Republican  in¬ 
terest  at  the  elections.  It  now  appears  from  his  official 
language  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  recognize  the  belli¬ 
gerent  rights  of  the  Cuba  insurgents ;  and  his  vague 
menaces  of  future  interference  are  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  by  which  he  professes  to  be  guided  at  present. 
The  Spanish  Government  has  judiciously  conceded  the 
claim  of  American  citizens  in  Cuba  to  be  defended  by 
counsel  when  they  have  the  misfortune  to  be  tried 
by  court-martial.  If  the  telegraphic  summary  may  be 
trusted,  the  President  makes  no  other  reference  to 
foreign  affairs  ;  but  little  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the 
accuracy  or  tbe  judgment  of  the  abbreviated  report.  The 
author  of  the  telegram  can  scarcely  have  invented  the 
President’s  whimsical  recommendation  that  an  article  on 
education  should  be  added  to  the  Constitution.  He  is  said 
to  propose  that  free  schools  should  be  established  by 
Federal  authority  without  restriction  of  sex  or  of  colour, 
with  a  prohibition  of  “  religious,  atheistic,  or  pagan  instruc¬ 
tion.”  It  is  not  known  that  the  worship  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo  is  taught  in  any  American  school ;  nor  is  open 
atheism  approved  by  local  communities  in  general,  as 
the  basis  of  instruction  in  elementary  schools.  It  scarcely 
seems  a  proper  object  of  a  constitutional  Government 
to  meddle  with  any  religious  doctrine  which  may  at 
present  be  taught ;  and  it  might  be  contended  that 
the  exclusion  of  theism  and  of  more  definite  creeds  tends 
in  some  degree  to  the  propagation  of  atheism.  The 
whole  passage  would  be  unintelligible  if  it  were  not  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  President’s  late  attack  on  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  his  speech  at  St.  Louis.  The  same  objects 
of  his  conscientious  disapproval  or  of  his  politic  denun¬ 
ciation  are  apparently  pointed  at  in  the  Alessage  as  pro¬ 
fessors  of  atheistic  or  pagan  doctrines.  General  Grant 
can  scarcely  expect  that  the  Constitution  will  be  altered  to 
the  detriment  of  an  unpopular  religious  sect ;  but  he  per¬ 
haps  thinks  it  expedient  to  advertise  his  own  Protestant 
orthodoxy. 

On  the  more  practical  question  of  the  currency  the  Pre¬ 
sident’s  judgment  is  sound ;  and  he  has  the  advantage  of 
being  assisted  by  an  able  and  upright  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Air.  Bristowe’s  Report  probably  explains  in 


detail  the  measures  by  which  he  proposes  to  facilitate  a 
return  to  specie  payments.  The  recommendation  that  the 
Treasury  should  be  authorized  to  increase  the  revenue  for 
the  purpose  of  accumulating  gold  must  be  inaccurately  re¬ 
ported.  No  Government  would  ask,  and  no  Legislature 
would  grant,  an  indefinite  power  of  taxation.  The  tele¬ 
graphic  correspondent  has  probably  misrepresented,  as  a 
demand  for  unlimited  powers,  a  proposal  that  Congress 
should  once  more  impose  taxes  on  tea  and  on  some  other 
foreign  commodities.  The  financial  recommendations  of  the 
Message,  whatever  may  be  their  substance,  will  have  little 
effect.  The  Senate,  which  agrees  with  the  President  in  poli¬ 
tical  opinion,  cannot  take  the  initiative  in  taxation,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  contains  a  Democratic  majority 
of  sixty  or  seventy.  The  last  State  elections  have  indeed 
greatly  diminished  the  moral  weight  of  the  Democratic 
victory  of  1874.  The  complicated  machinery  of  the 
American  Constitution,  while  it  imposes  wholesome  checks 
on  popular  caprice,  sometimes  tends  to  produce  a  political 
dead-lock.  Astronomers  teach  that  the  visible  light  of 
remote  constellations  represents  their  existence,  not  at  the 
moment  when  they  are  seen,  but  as  the  rays  were  trans¬ 
mitted  from  their  surface  scores  or  hundreds  of  years  ago. 
The  interval  of  time  since  the  Congress  which  now  com¬ 
mences  its  sittings  was  elected  by  a  Democratic  majority 
is  shorter,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  changes  of  political 
opinion  are  more  rapid  than  those  of  heavenly  bodies. 
The  Democratic  light  of  1874  is  by  this  time  partially 
extinct,  yet  the  House  of  Representatives  will  for  two 
years  to  come  have  the  power  of  thwarting  the  policy 
of  General  Grant  or  of  his  possible  Republican  successor. 
The  Democrats  may,  perhaps,  since  their  defeats  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Ohio,  have  reconsidered  their  partial  support 
of  schemes  for  the  debasement  of  the  currency  ;  but  then- 
representatives  will  certainly  not  adopt  the  President’s  re¬ 
commendation  to  deprive  greenbacks  of  their  quality  as  a 
legal  tender.  The  taxation  of  tea  and  coffee  would  he  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  doctrine  of  Free-trade  which  has  always 
been  professed  by  a  section  of  the  party ;  but  it  may  be 
confidently  conjectured  that  neither  Republicans  nor  Demo¬ 
crats  will  prepare  for  a  trial  of  electoral  strength  by  voting 
for  new  taxes  in  the  present  Session. 

Although  the  House  of  Representatives  will  for  legis¬ 
lative  purposes  be  powerful  only  in  obstruction,  it  is  net 
impossible  that  they  may  have  the  opportunity  of  appoint¬ 
ing  a  Democratic  President,  in  default  of  a  popular  majority 
for  any  candidate.  Both  the  great  parties  are  divided 
among  themselves,  although  it  is  of  course  possible  that 
they  may  respectively  agree  to  sink  their  national  dif¬ 
ferences  at  the  Presidential  election.  The  Democrats  have 
in  some  States  pledged  themselves  to  inflation  of  the  cur¬ 
rency  ;  and  yet  their  party  in  the  Atlantic  States  and  their 
most  promising  candidate  are  formally  opposed  to  the  finan¬ 
cial  heresies  of  the  West.  If  the  claimsof  thepresent  Governor 
of  New  York  are  rejected,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
other  candidate  will  be  supported  by  the  most  respectable 
members  of  the  party.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  ignorant 
masses  regard  Air.  Tilden’s  opinions  on  the  currency  as 
unduly  favourable  to  the  national  creditor,  and  as  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth.  The  elements 
of  schism  in  the  Republican  ranks  are  not  less  abundant. 
The  prejudice  against  a  third  term  of  office  operates  against 
the  pretensions  of  General  Grant,  whose  countenance  of 
the  established  practices  of  corruption  is  also  distasteful  to 
a  section  of  the  party.  The  President’s  appointment  of 
Air.  Chandler  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
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justly  considered  as  a  proof  that  he  has  identified  himself 
with  the  cause  of  the  old-fashioned  political  managers  and 
intriguers.  The  Liberal  Republicans,  of  whom  Mr.  Schurz 
may  perhaps  be  considered  the  leader,  were  baffled  in  their 
efforts  at  the  last  election  to  defeat  General  Grant  by  the 
absurd  selection  of  Mr.  Greeley  as  nominee.  It  is  donbtful 
whether  they  will  be  induced  to  re-enter  the  Republican 
ranks,  especially  since  the  party  has  been  further  discredited 
by  recent  scandals.  If  the  dissentients  should  i-esolve  on 
supporting  Mr.  Tilden,  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
Ike  cause  of  pure  administration,  their  secession  might 
perhaps  decide  the  contest ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  at  the  autumn  elections  the  Republicans  attained  great 
and  unexpected  success.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large 
body  of  the  best  citizens  would  prefer  honesty  and  good 
government  to  the  interests  of  any  faction ;  but  it  is 
difficult  for  a  conscientious  voter  to  choose  between 
Grangers  and  advocates  of  inflation  on  one  side  and  the 
Chandlers  and  Boutwells  on  the  other. 

The  City  of  New  York  continues  to  discharge  its  ac¬ 
customed  function  of  exhibiting  the  drunken  Helot  of 
corruption  who  ought  to  shame  the  nation  into  honesty. 
The  latest  party  manoeuvres  in  the  City  present  more  than 
ordinarily  revolting  features.  The  Democratic  Governor  of 
the  State  has  for  many  months  displayed  remarkable  vigour 
in  the  discovery  and  prosecution  of  frauds  which  had  been 
perpetrated  in  the  administration  of  the  State  Canals. 
The  Republican  New  York  Times,  which  some  years  ago 
distinguished  itself  by  the  exposure  of  the  still  more 
atrocious  frauds  of  the  City  Government,  has  systematically 
ridiculed  and  thwarted  Mr.  Tilden’s  patriotic  exertions. 
At  the  late  elections  it  was  found  that  the  Republicans,  of 
whom  the  New  York  Times  is  the  organ,  had  allied  them¬ 
selves  with  one  of  the  most  discreditable  sections  of  the 
Democrats,  which  acknowledges  as  its  leader  the  notorious 
Morrissey,  formerly  a  pugibst,  and  at  one  time  a  convict. 
With  the  aid  of  his  Republican  allies  Moerissey  wrested 
the  control  of  the  City  democracy  from  one  Kelly,  an 
adventurer  of  the  same  class,  and  Moerissey  himself  is  re¬ 
turned  by  a  City  constituency  as  Senator  for  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  occasion  was  re¬ 
garded  as  favourable  for  the  escape  of  Tweed  from  justice. 
After  the  questionable  reversal  of  his  sentence  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  Tweed  was  arrested  in  one  or  more  civil  suits  for 
the  enormous  sumswhichkehadat  different  times  embezzled. 
He  lately  obtained  permission, probably  with  the  connivance 
of  the  authorities,  to  visit  his  home  in  charge  of  two 
prison  warders,  who  had  undoubtedly  been  bribed  to  per¬ 
mit  his  escape.  Having  left  his  attendants  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  he  quietly  disappeared ;  and  he  will  probably  await 
at  liberty  his  future  restoration  to  popularity  and  power. 
It  is  true  that  the  Irish  rabble  which  governs  and  plunders 
the  City  of  New  York  is  an  exaggeration  and  caricature  of 
American  political  society.  The  farmers  and  traders  of 
the  United  States  are  probably  superior  in  moral  and  in¬ 
tellectual  qualities  to  the  bulk  of  any  other  civilized,  com¬ 
munity  ;  but  there,  as  elsewhere,  the  supremacy  of  num¬ 
bers  implies  the  control  of  affairs  by  a  few  of  the  worst 
and  most  corrupt  politicians.  Tweed  and  Moerissey,  and 
the  confederates  of  Moerissey,  are  more  than  a  match  for 
the  owners  of  the  vast  wealth  of  the  first  city  in  the  United 
States. 


GERMANY. 

DOMESTIC  affliction  has  befallen  Prince  Bismarck 
which,  amidst  the  sorrow  it  may  cause  him,  will  at  least 
offer  him  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  once  more  how  sincere 
is  the  interest  taken  by  his  countrymen  in  all  the  incidents 
of  his  personal  history.  His  hold  over  Germany  is  un¬ 
shaken,  and  he  says  and  does  what  he  pleases  in  his  old 
familiar  way.  He  has  never  been  more  himself  than  since 
his  recent  return  to  Berlin  after  his  long  absence  through 
illness.  He  has  met  the  German  Parliament  in  a  spirit  of 
radiant  good-humour,  and  began  by  announcing  that  he 
should  take  no  offence  if  the  opinions  of  the  majority  were 
adverse  to  some  of  the  Ministerial  proposals.  It  is  com¬ 
pletely  to  mistake  the  character  of  Prince  Bismarck  when 
it  is  supposed  that  he  always  domineers,  and  forces  his 
views  by  sheer  bullying  on  all  the  world.  No  man  is  more 
ready  to  make  concessions  when  he  is  indifferent  to  them, 
or  to  withdraw  a  proposal  which  he  sees  will  not  do. 
The  history  of  his  diplomatic  career  is  the  history 
of  a  man  who  has  been  on  the  whole  pleasant  to  deal 
with  except  when  he  has  been  extremely  unpleasant. 
So  long  as  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  Germany 


is  substantially  his  policy,  and  Germany  is  cut  after 
the  pattern  he  approves,  he  encounters  a  little  harmless 
opposition  with  playful  tolerance,  and  probably  enjoys  the 
sort  of  superiority  which  consists  in  being  gracious  in 
small  matters.  Perhaps  he  may  regret  that  the  German 
Parliament  is  not  likely  to  accept  a  measure  for  extending 
to  the  whole  of  the  Fatherland  the  iron  system  of  repres¬ 
sion  by  which  he  crushes  the  Prussian  press.  But  if  the 
inhabitants  of  the  smaller  States  think  that  there  should  be 
some  limits  to  the  locking  up  of  editors  and  printers,  he  is 
not  going  to  squabble  over  so  small  a  bone.  He  can 
always  turn  to  foreign  politics  as  a  consolation.  There  he 
is  supreme,  and  if  he  gratifies  himself  with  a  bit  of  high¬ 
handed  dealing,  there  is  no  one  to  withstand  him.  Denmark, 
for  example,  is  just  the  sort  of  little  Power  on  which  he  can 
relieve  his  feelings  if  he  happens  to  be  annoyed.  It  is 
said — though  in  these  days  of  false  and  foolish  tele¬ 
grams  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  truly  it  is  said  — 
that  Prince  Bismarck  has  just  informed  Denmai’k 
that  Prussia  is  tired  of  the  protracted  negotiations  about 
dividing  North  Sleswick,  and  in  sheer  weariness  is  going 
to  end  the  controversy  by  keeping  all  North  Sleswick  for 
itself.  No  doubt  the  negotiations  have  been  protracted 
for  during  nine  years  Denmark  has  been  engaged  in  asking 
that  the  engagements  of  Prussia  might  be  fulfilled,  and 
Prussia  has  been  engaged  in  explaining  that,  as  there  was 
no  one  to  see  these  engagements  fulfilled,  Denmark  was 
only  wasting  time  in  asking  for  their  fulfilment.  When 
the  plea  on  one  side  is  a  promise,  and  the  reply  on  the 
other  is  that  the  person  to  benefit  by  the  promise 
has  got  no  friends,  negotiations  are  apt  to  be  protracted. 
That  Denmark  had  no  real  chance  of  getting  back  any 
part  of  North  Sleswick  has  long  been  obvious,  and  per¬ 
haps  it  is  well  that  the  unfortunate  Danish  inhabitants  of 
the  districts  in  question  should  be  no  longer  kept  in 
suspense  as  to  their  fate ;  but  to  end  the  whole  matter 
by  Prussia  putting  on  an  aggrieved  air,  and  stating 
that  it  cannot  be  vexed  any  longer  with  the  nuisance' 
of  Denmark  always  going  on  arguing  about  justice  and 
promises,  is  a  mode  of  doing  business  which  seems  entirely 
in  Prince  Bismarck’s  style. 

The  chief  controversy  between  the  Ministry  and  the  Par¬ 
liament  has  been  a  financial  one.  The  Ministry  proposed 
to  impose  a  new  tax  on  Bourse  transactions  and  to  increase 
the  tax  on  beer.  The  Parliament  does  not  approve  of  these 
taxes,  and  Prince  Bismarck  has  intimated  that,  if  the 
Parliament  does  not  vote  them,  he  shall  receive  its 
decision  with  equanimity.  It  was  evident  that  he  did  not 
much  care  about  this  increase  of  revenue,  when  in 
advocating  the  Ministerial  proposal  he  entered  on  a  general 
comparison  of  the  advantages  of  direct  and  indirect  taxa¬ 
tion,  and  stated  that  he  thought  that  indirect  taxes  were 
the  better.  Theoretically,  what  he  said  was  all  very  well, 
but  practically  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  real 
question  at  issue.  The  Parliament  objected  to  the  new  taxes, 
not  because  they  were  indirect,  but  because  they  were  un¬ 
necessary.  Theywere  intended  tomakegooda  deficit  which  in 
the  opinion  of  Parliament  was  wholly  imaginary.  The  finance 
of  the  Empire  is  conducted  on  the  curious  old  Prussian 
system,  which  is  a  relic  of  the  times  when  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  was  managed  like  the  estate  of  a  very 
cautious  and  thrifty  private  owner.  The  basis  of  the 
system  was  to  accumulate  a  secret  hoard,  so  that  the  land¬ 
lord  who  ordinarily  walked  about  in  an  old  coat  and  lived 
on  turnips  might  on  great  occasions  show  himself  capable 
of  doing  extraordinary  things  and  in  command  of  surpris¬ 
ing  resources.  In  compliance  with  these  quaint  Prussian 
ti’aditions,  the  Ministry  has  now  asked  the  German  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  an  increased  grant  for  the  navy  of  200,000 1., 
although  it  appears  that  the  naval  department  has  a  secret 
hoard  of  upwards  of  two  millions  sterling.  Naturally,  this 
is  an  arrangement  which  does  not  suit  the  views  of  the 
Parliament.  The  control  of  Parliament  over  the  national 
expenditure  becomes  illusory  if  new  taxes  are  asked  for 
when  Parliament  and  the  Ministry  are  on  friendly  terms, 
and,  when  a  coolness  arises,  Parliament  is  set  at  defiance, 
because  the  departments  can  draw  on  their  hoards  for 
what  they  want.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  dispute 
has  led  to  a  subsidiary  question  in  which  many  members 
take  a  keen  interest.  Even  if  more  money  were  wanted,  it 
might  not  be  necessary  to  increase  the  Imperial  taxation. 
The  different  States  might  be  asked  to  increase  the  quota 
they  pay  into  the  Imperial  Treasury.  Prince  Bismarck 
seemed  to  assume  that  this  quota  was  a  fixed  amount 
which  could  not  be  exceeded.  This,  however,  was  eagerly 
denied,  and  the  strange  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  the 
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representatives  of  different  federated  States  being  anxious 
that  their  own  States  should  be  taxed  more  heavily  if 
money  had  to  be  found  at  all.  There  certainly  are  wheels 
within  wheels  in  Federal  as  in  other  Governments.  These 
representatives  had  their  special  ends  to  serve.  They  were 
thinking  of  their  interests  in  their  own  little  Parliaments. 
As  things  are  at  present,  the  Governments  of  their  States 
have*  too  comfortable  an  existence  to  suit  the  views  of 
spirited  opponents.  They  get  the  sums  required  without 
trouble  and  without  discussion.  But  if  they  were 
obliged  to  increase  their  payments  to  the  Imperial  Treasury, 
they  would  be  obliged  to  find  the  means  of  doing  so. 
They  would  have  to  make  proposals  to  their  Parliaments, 
and  their  Parliamentary  opponents  would  have  an  ad¬ 
mirable  opportunity  of  debate,  and  of  forcing  their  easy¬ 
going  rulers  to  listen  to  them.  The  old  doctrines  of 
constitutional  history  are  thu£  reversed,  and  to  be  taxed 
becomes  a  privilege  worth  fighting  for. 

If,  however,  Prince  Bismarck  is  inclined  to  be  very 
tolerant  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  German  Parliament 
may  treat  proposals  with  which  he  is  only  indirectly  or  in 
a  very  general  way  connected,  lie  has  got  one  proposal 
altogether  his  own  on  the  acceptance  of  which  he  seems 
very  much  bent.  It  will  seem  to  Englishmen  one  of  the 
most  grotesque  proposals  ever  made  by  a  statesman.  It 
may  briefly  be  described  as  a  Bill  for  making  punishable 
by  criminal  law  all  the  things  that  Prince  Bismarck  has 
everjjdisliked  in  Count  Arnim.  There  was  no  disguise  about 
what  Prince  Bismarck  meant.  Ho  spoke  with  that  ex¬ 
cessive  seriousness  and  unhesitating  candour  which  he 
always  exhibits  when  he  has  anything  very  much  at 
heart.  Supposing,  he  said,  the  Foreign  Minister  instructs 
an  Ambassador  to  favour  the  idea  that  peace  will 
be  preserved,  and  this  treacherous  and  unruly  diplomatist, 
when  the  chances  cf  war  or  peace  are  discussed  in  his 
presence,  instead  of  smiling  and  bowing  and  looking  as  if 
he  had  just  heard  a  fortune  had  been  left  him,  chooses  to 
shrug  his  shoulders,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  Prince 
Bismarck,  such  a  person  ought  not  merely  to  be  treated  as 
unfit  for  his  post,  but  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  criminal, 
andfiued  and  put  in  prison,  and  made  an  outcast  from  society. 
The  same  fate  ought  to  befall  a  diplomatist  who  pretends  to 
have  influence  at  Court  which  he  does  not  possess,  or  sends 
a  communication  to  a  newspaper  and  affects  not  to  know 
who  sent  it.  It  is  not  a  sufficient  punishment,  Prince 
Bismarck  said,  merely  to  dismiss  from  the  service 
a  diplomatist  guilty  of  acts  so  monstrous.  An  Ambas¬ 
sador  may  probably  be  a  person  of  large  private  means, 
and  will  perhaps  come  and  live  in  comfort  and  affluence 
next  door  to  the  Foreign  Minister  himself ;  or  he  will 
pose  as  a  martyr,  tell  the  story  his  own  way,  and  perhaps 
try  to  make  up  a  party  strong  enough  to  turn  the  Foreign 
Minister  out  of  office.  The  police  court  is  the  only 
terror  big  enough  to  keep  future  Arnims  in  good 
order.  There  is  something  very  comical  in  this  con¬ 
struction  of  a  general  law  to  meet  the  circumstances 
of  one  case  in  the  history  of  one  Minister.  Perhaps,  as  a 
means  of  pleasing  Prince  Bismarck  in  a  matter  so  very 
personal  to  himself,  the  German  Parliament  may  pass  the 
Bill.  The  number  of  persons  whom  it  can  affect  is  so 
very  small  that  it  may  not  seem  likely  to  do  much  harm  to 
pass  it.  But,  if  it  is  passed,  the  position  of  German 
diplomatists  will  be  a  very  odd  one.  Other  diplomatists  will 
watch  their  proceedings  with  unfailing  amusement  when 
it  is  known  that  the  wrong  sort  of  grin  may  subject  them 
to  imprisonment,  and  that  to  take  down  the  wrong  lady 
may  cost  them  several  thousand  thalers.  The  best  thing 
a  German  Ambassador  will  be  able  to  do  is  to  take  straight 
to  his  bed  and  lie  there,  as  then  he  can  confine  himself  to 
written  communications,  carefully  kept  within  the  limits 
of  the  exact  words  used  by  Prince  Bismarck  in  his  de¬ 
spatches.  The  only  thing  is  that  he  will  very  likely  be 
liable  to  imprisonment  for  not  getting  up.  His  with¬ 
drawal  from  society  might  easily,  for  example,  inspire 
erroneous  apprehensions  on  such  a  subject  as  the  state 
of  Turkey ;  so,  whatever  he  did,  ho  would  be  always 
walking  on  hot  ashes.  However,  Prince  Bismarck  says 
that  he  will  have  his  Bill,  and  that  he  does  not  see  how  his 
official  existence  would  be  endurable  without  it.  The  best 
thing,  therefore,  may  be  to  let  him  have  his  way ;  but  the 
powers  he  asks  for  are  not  likely  to  be  given  to  any  one 
else,  and  this  remarkable  addition  to  the  criminal  law  can 
scarcely  form  a  part  of  the  permanent  penal  code. 


THE  SUEZ  CANAL. 

THE  financial  condition  of  the  Suez  Canal  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  much  better  understood  since  general  at¬ 
tention  has  been  directed  to  the  subject ;  but  nothing  has 
occurred  to  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  expediency  of  the 
recent  purchase.  The  most  disquieting  circumstance  which 
has  occurred  is  the  assurance  given  by  Lord  Derby  to 
the  French  Ambassador  of  his  readiness  to  place  the  Canal 
under  the  control  of  a  European  Board  or  Syndicate.  It 
is  not  impossible  that  circumstances  might  render  such  an 
arrangement  admissible ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  sur¬ 
render  in  a  hurry  pretensions  which  it  might  be  hereafter 
convenient  to  enforce.  The  satisfaction  which  was  gene¬ 
rally  felt  and  expressed  on  the  first  announcement  of  the 
purchase  would  have  been  largely  qualified  if  it  had  been 
supposed  that  no  separate  or  exclusive  advantage  could  in 
any  case  accrue  to  England.  There  could  indeed  be  no 
question  of  differential  dues,  or  of  any  other  mode  of 
giving  a  preference  to  English  commercial  navigation  ;  but 
the  confidence  reposed  in  Mr.  Disraeli  was  suddenly  and 
largely  increased  on  the  assumption  that  he  had  secured 
the  country  against  the  transfer  of  the  control  of  the 
Canal  to  any  rival  Power.  Diplomatic  timidity  is  some¬ 
times  the  most  dangerous  form  of  rashness.  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  always  seemed  anxious  to  make  foreign  Powers 
understand  that  they  could  ask  no  concession  which  he 
would  hesitate  to  grant ;  and  the  results  were  the  in¬ 
glorious  Treaty  of  Washington  and  the  mortifying  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  In  refusing  to  join  the 
Brussels  Conference,  and  on  some  other  occasions,  Lord 
Derby  had  seemed  to  appreciate  the  prudence  of  a  bolder 
demeanour.  In  the  present  instance  he  can  scarcely  have 
seconded  with  sufficient  energy  the  policy  which  is  at¬ 
tributed  to  his  chief.  It  would  have  been  enough  to 
explain  to  foreign  Governments  that  the  purchase  had 
been  deliberately  adopted  and  finally  completed,  and  that 
no  encroachment  would  be  made  by  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  on  any  public  or  private  right.  The  privileges 
attached  to  the  possession  of  two-fifths  of  the  shares,  and 
the  consequent  relation  of  the  purchasing  Government  to 
the  Canal  Company  and  to  the  Khedive,  are  properly  re¬ 
served  for  future  investigation  and  settlement. 

The  reproaches  which  have  thus  far  been  provoked  by 
the  transaction  are  neither  general  nor  alarming.  The 
newspaper  organ  of  M.  Gambetta,  under  cover  of  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  English  ambition,  only  directs  an  ordinary  factious 
attack  against  the  Duke  Decazes.  No  other  French  party 
appears  to  have  even  pretended  that  the  purchase  of  the 
shares  was  a  measure  of  which  France  had  any  reason  to 
complain.  One  of  those  semi-official  Russian  journals 
which  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  national 
animosity  against  England  has  urged  against  the  purchase 
elaborate  objections,  which  might  perhaps  be  plausible  if 
they  were  not  founded  on  misconception  or  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts.  The  remark  that  the  position  of  a  great 
Power  as  a  shareholder  in  a  joint-stock  undertaking  is 
anomalous  may  perhaps  be  true  ;  but  any  embarrassment 
which  may  result  from  the  position  will  concern  the  English 
Government  and  the  Company  alone.  The  Moscow 
Gazette  proceeds  to  complain  that  a  territorial  right  has 
been  acquired  by  purchase  without  consulting  Govern¬ 
ments  which  have  an  independent  interest  in  the  balance 
of  power.  The  writer  proceeds  to  ask,  by  way  of  illustra¬ 
tion,  whether  England  would  recognize  the  purchase  of 
Constantinople  by  Russia.  The  answer  is  that  the  English 
Government  has  only  bought  an  easement,  or  a  part  of  an 
easement,  in  properly  which  still  belongs  to  the  Khedive 
subject  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Porte.  The  Canal 
and  its  appendages  are  held  by  the  Company  as  the  London 
and  North-Western  Railway  or  the  Lyons  and  Medi¬ 
terranean  Railway  belong  to  their  respective  proprietors. 
The  state  of  ownership  is  only  so  far  affected  by  the 
purchase  as  to  combine  the  propi'ietary  rights  of  the 
English  Government  with  political  interests  which  had 
been  long  anterior  to  the  purchase.  The  criticisms  of 
the  Moscow  Gazette  have  little  importance,  except  as  far  as 
they  indicate  the  temper  and  policy  of  a  section  of  political 
society  in  Russia.  A  professedly  courteous  and  compli¬ 
mentary  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
Gulos  iu  substance  resembles  the  invective  of  the  Moscow 
Gazette.  Both  journals  affect  to  believe  that  the  Suez 
purchase  is  a  commencement  of  the  partition  of  Turkey  ; 
and  both  would  be  justified  in  their  inference  if  they 
were  also  entitled  to  identify  the  policy  of  England 
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with  the  strange  declamations  of  the  Times.  It  is  singu¬ 
larly  unfortunate  that  the  most  powerful  of  English  journals 
should  have  wantonly  encouraged  Russian  aggression. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  maintenance  of  the 
Canal  and  the  freedom  of  transit  may  be  permanently 
secured  without  any  infringement  of  the  Khedive’s  inde¬ 
pendent  authority.  If  the  expectation  should  be  disap¬ 
pointed,  an  English  Minister  who  might  fail  to  enforce 
English  rights  would  deserve,  and  perhaps  would  incur, 
the  obsolete  penalties  of  impeachment,  liis  intervention 
might  be  an  act  of  war,  or  it  might  involve  a  possible  risk 
of  war  ;  but  it  would  be  necessary  and  just,  whether  a  part 
of  the  stock  of  the  Canal  Company  were  held  by  the  English 
nation  or  by  pi’ivate  shareholders.  The  advantage  in  this 
respect  of  the  purchase  is  that  it  might  tend  to  reconcile 
economical  interests  with  political  expediency,  and  that  it 
serves  as  notice  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  safety  of 
the  Canal  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  England.  Time 
will  show  whether  the  effect  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  bold  policy 
has  been  impaired  by  Lord  Derby’s  unnecessary  zeal  for 
conciliation. 

As  a  pecuniary  speculation,  the  purchase  neither  involves 
a  heavy  sacrifice  nor  offers  prospects  of  advantage  which 
would  in  themselves  have  justified  an  exceptional  invest¬ 
ment  of  public  money.  If  the  interest  at  5  per  cent,  is 
regularly  paid,  the  English  Treasury  will  gain  for  nineteen 
years  about  60,000 1.  a  year  on  the  transaction.  It  is  scarcely 
worth  while  to  deal  with  Lord  Sandhurst’s  alternative  plan 
of  converting  a  great  political  measure  into  a  vulgar  Stock 
Exchange  operation  by  immediately  re-selling  the  shares  to 
M.  de  Lesseps,  or  any  other  purchaser,  after  cooking  them 
up  for  the  market  by  a  guarantee  which  would  of  course 
increase  their  value.  It  is  strange  that  even  the  author  of 
the  scheme  should  think  it  possible  to  secure  the  English 
ownership  of  the  shares  when  they  had  once  been  alienated. 
In  support  of  his  project  Lord  Sandhurst  mentions  a  pro¬ 
bable  reportthat  Mr.  Gladstone  once  refused  an  offer  of  an 
interest  in  the  Canal  on  grounds  of  prudence.  If  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  occurred,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  decision  would  not  be 
doubtful.  A  measure  which  involved  possible  risk  and  which 
tended  to  the  maintenance  of  national  honour,  while  it 
required  an  immediate  outlay  of  money,  could  by  no  possi¬ 
bility  have  approved  itself  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  judgment. 
The  statesman  who  lately  deplored  the  colonization  of  New 
Zealand  because  it  formerly  cost  England  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  would  probably  have  rather  seen  the  Suez 
Canal  in  the  possession  of  France  than  have  postponed  for 
a  year  the  investment  of  a  few  millions  in  Terminable 
Annuities.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  purchase  may 
be  less  profitable  than  it  appears  on  the  face  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  If  the  financial  difficulties  of  Egypt  continue,  it 
would  not  be  sound  policy  to  press  too  hardly  on  the 
Khedive.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  purchase  was  to  miti¬ 
gate  liis  embarrassments,  which  are  in  some  degree  due  to 
the  oppressive  and  usurious  proceedings  of  the  Canal  Com¬ 
pany.  Under  pressure  from  the  Imperial  Government  of 
France,  the  Khedive  was  compelled  to  repurchase  for  large 
sums  conce'ssions  which  he  had  made  gratuitously  to  the 
Company.  Perhaps  he  may  nevertheless  have  reason  to 
congratulate  himself  that  he  has  still  a  large  stake  in  the 
undertaking  in  addition  to  his  reversionary  right  to  the 
whole. 

Another  drawback  from  the  profits  of  the  purchase  may 
probably  consist  in  the  necessity  of  extensive  repairs  and 
enlargements.  In  some  parts  of  the  Canal  the  greatest 
depth  is  confined  to  a  narrow  central  channel,  so  that  an 
accident  to  a  single  vessel  is  liable  to  interrupt  the  entire 
trade.  Eminent  English  engineers  have  often  expressed  a 
wish  that  the  undertaking  might  pass  into  the  hands  of 
their  countrymen,  not  on  political  grounds,  but  because 
the  maintenance  of  the  Canal  can  in  their  opinion  only 
be  insured  by  the  resources  and  enterprise  of  English 
capitalists.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  their  j  udgment 
may  have  been  biassed  by  national  prejudice  ;  but 
they  can  scarcely  have  been  mistaken  in  their  opinion  that 
the  actual  and  prospective  state  of  the  Canal  is  unsatis¬ 
factory.  If  the  purchase  money  produces  no  return  before 
1894,  or  even  if  the  whole  amount  is  finally  sunk,  the  outlay 
may  nevertheless  have  been  advantageously  incurred. 
Landowners  and  traders  have  often  found  their  account  in 
finding  capital  for  a  railway  which  may  not  have  returned 
a  dividend.  The  English  Government  owns  two-fifths  of  the 
share  capital  of  the  Canal,  but  English  subjects  possess 
seven-tenths  of  the  shipping  which  passes  through  it,  and 
perhaps  a  still  larger  proportion  of  the  freights.  The  value 


of  a  certain  passage  for  transports  and  ships  of  war  is  not 
to  be  estimated  in  money.  Freedom  of  transit  must  have 
been  maintained  by  diplomacy,  and  in  extreme  cases  by 
force,  if  no  pecuniary  interest  had  been  acquired  in  the 
Canal  itself ;  but  the  right  of  passage  over  a  highway 
becomes  wholly  or  partially  useless  if  the  road  itself  is  not 
kept  in  good  repair.  Whatever  may  be  the  voting  power 
acquired  by  the  purchase,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  part 
proprietor,  the  English  Government  will  have  the  means  of 
rendering  the  administration  of  the  Canal  efficient. 


SIR  STAFFORD  NORTIICOTE  AT  MANCHESTER. 

f|MIE  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  a  very  good 
JL  speech  at  Manchester,  and  he  was  quite  right  in  saying 
nothing  which  was  not  perfectly  familiar  to  every  intelligent 
member  of  his  audience.  The  Opposition  for  the  time  being 
enjoys  at  public  meetings  a  legitimate  advantage  in  the 
opportunity  of  censuring  the  errors  which  are  from  time  to 
time  committed  by  the  Government  or  by  the  heads  of 
departments.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  could  not,  if  he  had 
wished,  have  retaliated  on  critics  who  have  neither  issued 
unwise  Circulars  nor  meddled  injudiciously  or  otherwise 
with  the  judgments  of  courts-martial.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  would  either  volun¬ 
tarily  talk  about  fugitive  slaves  or  anticipate  Mr.  Algernon 
Egerton’s  loyal  apology  for  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi¬ 
ralty.  He  wisely  disclaimed  any  purpose  of  attacking  the 
Liberal  party,  which  indeed  has  given  no  recent  cause  of 
offence.  The  Government  was  probably  well  pleased  with 
Lord  Hartington’s  defence  of  established  institutions,  and 
in  the  present  temper  of  the  country  it  derives  rather  good 
than  harm  from  Mr.  Forster’s  multifarious  projects  of 
reform,  and  from  Mr.  Leatham’s  revolutionary  aspirations. 
Mr.  Birley  perhaps  misapprehended  the  causes  of  the 
present  ascendency  of  Conservatism  when  he  produced  a 
bulky  volume  of  statutes  passed  under  the  present  dispen¬ 
sation,  and  contrasted  them  with  a  slenderer  record  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  achievements.  The  Bills  for  the  regulation 
of  labour  and  for  the  security  of  Friendly  Societies  were 
laudable  measures ;  but  it  is  safer  to  boast  of  the  quality 
than  of  the  number  of  Government  Bills.  Innovation  and 
change,  though  both  operations  are  from  time  to  time  bene¬ 
ficial,  are  not  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Conservative 
policy.  It  was  certainly  not  through  errors  of  non¬ 
feasance  that  Mr.  Gladstone  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
country.  If  both  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Leathah  had  their 
way,  Mr.  Birley  would  almost  stagger  under  the  load  of 
Acts  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  for  the  redistribution 
of  electoral  districts,  for  the  transfer  of  landed  property 
from  one  class  to  another,  and  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Established  Church.  Another  section  of  the  Liberal  party 
would  perhaps  occupy  itself  with  the  disruption  of  the 
Colonial  Empire.  It  is  to  prevent  all  these  things  that 
the  constituencies  have  placed  the  present  Government  in 
office.  Since  the  date  of  Sir  S.  Northcote’s  speech  the 
Government  has  received  an  unpleasant  warning  of  the 
possible  insecurity  of  its  tenure.  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  has 
resigned  office  on  the  ground  that  he  had  been  censured 
for  criticizing  the  administration  of  the  Cattle  Diseases 
Acts;  and  the  Farmers’  Club  has  hastily  passed  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  want  of  confidence  in  that  department. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  being  neither  Prime 
Minister  nor  Foreign  Secretary,  properly  declinedtoanticipate 
the  explanation  of  the  Suez  purchase  which  will  necessarily 
be  given  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  It  was  perhaps 
scarcely  necessary  that  he  should  disclaim  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  any  intention  of  systematically  speculating 
with  public  money.  In  his  judgment  the  bargain  with  the 
Khedive  is  likely  to  produce  a  moderate  profit ;  but  it  was 
not  for  commercial  or  financial  reasons  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  made.  Foreign  critics  of  the  transaction  may 
collect  from  Sir  S.  Noiithcote’s  measured  phrases  that, 
whether  the  purchasing  Government  has  ten  votes  or  a 
voice  proportionate  to  its  interest  in  the  undertaking,  it 
will  find  means  to  protect  the  right  of  transit,  with  which 
alone  it  is  seriously  concerned.  It  was  probably  for  the 
satisfaction  rather  of  foreigners  than  of  liis  own  country¬ 
men  that  he  dwelt  on  the  anxiety  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  to  secure  to  all  other  nations  the  same  advantages 
which  it  claims  for  itself.  The  Republicans  and 
ultra-Legitirnists  in  the  French  Assembly  who  oppose 
the  reform  of  the  judicial  system  in  Egypt  because 
England  has  acquired  a  part  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares 
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may  perhaps  be  excused  for  cherishing  a  sentimental 
grievance  which  happens  to  serve  party  purposes.  No 
affront  has  in  fact  been  offered  to  France,  nor  has  any 
injury  been  inflicted  on  any  country.  The  clear  and  forci¬ 
ble  statements  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  are 
literally  true.  England  pursues  her  own  interest  in  the 
well-founded  conviction  that  the  permanence  of  peace  and 
the  extension  of  commerce  are  beneficial  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Whatever  may  be  the  actual  state  of  the  army 
or  the  navy,  Sir  S.  North cote  was  right  in  saying  that 
peace  is  best  preserved  by  the  strong  man  armed  against 
aggression.  The  really  pacific  and  unselfish  character  of 
English  policy  cannot  be  more  conclusively  proved  than  by 
the  language  of  the  press.  Among  many  writers,  of  whom 
some  are  not  conspicuous  for  wisdom,  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  find  either  an  habitual  promoter  of  discord  among 
nations,  or  a  professed  enemy  of  any  foreign  country.  If 
any  popular  feeling  of  national  animosity  existed,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  for  it  to  find  expression. 

It  was  already  known  that  the  financial  prospects  of  the 
present  year  are  but  moderately  satisfactory.  The  increase 
of  revenue  in  the  first  quarter  has  not  been  maintained 
during  the  second;  and  probably  the  year  will  only  justify 
the  moderate  estimates  of  last  April.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  hopes  to  produce  a  Budget  of  average 
quality ;  but  he  will  certainly  not  be  able  to  propose  any 
considerable  reduction  of  taxes.  It  is  happily  no  longer 
necessary  to  reduce  or  remove  burdensome  imposts,  as  in 
the  days  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Gladstone  ob¬ 
tained  their  financial  triumphs.  An  artificial  impediment 
has  been  placed  by  Sir  S.  Northcote  himself  in  the  way 
of  rapid  remission  of  taxes.  He  adheres  to  the  scheme 
which  was  approved  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  spite  of 
the  vehement  opposition  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  sarcasms 
of  Mr.  Lowe.  He  will  provide  for  the  payment  of  interest 
to  the  full  amount  of  28,000,000k,  even  when  the  actual 
charge  of  the  Debt  may  be  considerably  smaller.  Un¬ 
fortunately  but  little  impression  will  be  made  on  the  total 
amount  during  the  present  year  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
accustom  a  body  so  tenacious  of  habit  as  the  House  of 
Commons  to  a  system  which  is  more  likely  in  every  suc¬ 
cessive  year  to  become  permanent.  Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr. 
Gladstone  perhaps  exaggerate  the  necessity  of  concealing 
from  Parliament  the  existence  of  a  Sinking  Fund.  Even 
the  House  of  Commons  may  be  credited  to  a  certain  extent 
with  the  possession  of  common  sense  and  conscience.  One  of 
the  heaviest  taxes  paid  by  the  community  has  of  late  been 
reduced  without  the  direct  action  of  Parliament.  It  is 
remarkable  that  in  a  time  of  commercial  and  industrial 
stagnation  the  charge  of  the  Poor  Laws  should  have  been 
perceptibly  lightened.  It  is  probable  that  greater 
stringency  in  the  administration  of  the  law  may  have  pro- 
duced  a  wholesome  effect ;  but  it  is  also  well  known  that 
there  is  an  active  demand  for  labour,  especially  in  rural 
districts.  The  great  rise  of  wages  which  has  taken  place 
during  five  or  six  years  has  only  been  followed  by  re¬ 
action  in  branches  of  industry  which  are  exceptionally 
depressed.  Mechanics,  artisans,  and  labourers  are  in  most 
parts  of  the  country  scarce,  and  consequently  they  are 
highly  paid. 

In  the  absence  of  exciting  topics  it  was  natural  that  Sir 
S.  Northcote  should  endeavour  to  brighten  his  address 
with  an  appropriate  touch  of  local  colouring.  It  fortu¬ 
nately  happened  that  he  could  claim  a  connexion  with  the 
county  of  which  Manchester  is  the  manufacturing  capital. 
The  compliment  which  he  paid  to  the  Conservatism  of 
Lancashire  was  fully  deserved.  It  was  n  the  very  seat  of 
the  Corn  Law  agitation  that  the  first  symptom  of  reaction 
occui’red,  tivc-and-twenty  years  ago.  The  apparent  cause 
of  the  revolt  from  the  Liberal  party  was  the  arrogance  of 
the  Corn  Law  League,  or  rather  of  its  Rump.  Mr.  Cobden 
and  his  friends  excusably  exaggerated  the  power  of  the 
machinery  which  had  been  used  in  their  decisive  victory. 
For  some  years  afterwards  the  managers  of  the  League 
claimed  under  various  titles  the  control  of  the  elections, 
not  only  in  the  great  Northern  towns,  but  in  the  county 
divisions.  At  last  they  had  the  imprudence  to  announce 
that  in  future  one  member  for  South  Lancashire 
should  be  returned  by  Liverpool  and  the  other  by  Man¬ 
chester.  From  that  time  the  constituency  rebelled  against 
the  dictation  of  the  League  ;  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  dissolve  the  organization,  which  bad  before  changed 
its  name.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  lost  his  seat  for  Oxford 
his  great  personal  eminence  secured  him  a  seat  for  South 
Lancashire ;  but  on  the  formation  of  his  Government 


he  was  rejected,  because  his  Irish  policy  was  unpopular.  The 
people  of  Lancashire  may  or  may  not  have  been  attached 
to  Church  Establishments,  but  they  were  prejudiced  against 
the  Irish  immigrants  who  swarm  in  the  manufacturing 
towns.  The  Conservative  feeling  of  the  county  was  still 
more  strongly  exhibited  at  the  election  of  1874.  Sir  S. 
Northcote’s  hearers  were  probably  flattered  by  his  re¬ 
cognition  of  their  services  and  of  their  sound  principles. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  himself,  though  he  has 
long  been  a  leading  member  of  the  Conservative  body,  is 
neither  a  partisan  nor  a  reactionary  politician.  His  financial 
education  was  derived  from  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  the 
teacher  sometimes  criticizes  tlie  independent  action  of  his 
former  disciple.  It  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
Liberal  impetuosity  of  Lord  Hartington  and  the  Conser¬ 
vative  tenacity  of  Sir  S.  Northcote  and  Mr.  Cross. 
Nevertheless  there  is  much  advantage  in  the  traditional 
division  of  politicians  into  two  ostensibly  hostile  camps. 
Lord  Derby  committed  an  error  when  he  entrusted  a  con¬ 
fidential  mission  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
when  he  included  Sir  S.  Northcote  in  the  Washington 
Commission.  In  both  instances  important  measures  were 
secured  against  adverse  criticism,  which  in  both  cases 
happened  to  be  urgently  needed.  The  front  Opposition 
Bench  discharges  a  useful  function  in  watching  the 
Government,  and  prudent  Ministers  are  more  careful  when 
they  act  in  the  presence  of  professional  opponents. 


THE  FRENCH  SENATE. 

Fin  HE  French  Assembly  has  been  busy  this  week  in 
JL  electing  the  75  life  members  whom  it  is  to  contribute 
to  the  new  Senate.  If  those  doubts  of  the  value  of  the 
result  which  suggest  themselves  to  outsiders  had  been 
shared  by  the  deputies,  they  might  hardly  have  thought 
it  worth  while  to  walk  up  to  the  ballot-box.  It  is  true 
that  75  Senators  are  a  considerable  fraction  of  300,  and 
the  idea  of  the  majority  in  the  Assembly  probably  is  that 
this  contingent  will  be  able  to  hold  the  balance  between 
opposing  parties  in  the  Senate,  and  decide  the  issue  as 
it  pleases  them.  Even  on  the  assumption  that  France 
is  largely  Republican,  the  Right  may  hope  that  the 
system  of  indirect  election  will  at  all  events  secure  a 
minority  among  the  elected  members  large  enough  to  be 
turned  into  a  majority  by  the  aid  of  the  75  Immovables. 
That  this  expectation  may  be  justified  when  the  Senate  first 
gets  to  work  is  quite  possible ;  but  those  who  expect  to  gain 
by  its  realization  will  probably  be  found  to  have  overrated 
the  value  of  a  life  element  in  a  body  principally  recruited  by 
popular  election.  When  a  Second  Chamber  does  not  pro¬ 
fess  to  be  elective,  its  decisions  have  a  chance  of  being 
judged  on  their  merits.  But  when  a  Second  Chamber  rests 
its  claim  to  respect  on  the  fact  that  it  represents  the 
opinion  of  the  nation  equally  with  the  First  Chamber,  and 
only  differs  from  the  First  Chamber  in  ascertaining  that 
opinion  with  greater  deliberation  and  certainty,  a  feeling  of 
impatience  is  sure  to  grow  up  if  the  vote  of  the  representa¬ 
tive  majority  is  constantly  overruled  by  the  votes  of  men 
who  represent  nothing  except  the  passions  of  an  Assembly 
which  has  passed  out  of  existence.  The  presence  of  such 
an  element  in  the  new  Senate  will  be  a  constant  challenge 
to  the  popular  party  to  increase  their  efforts  in  the  con¬ 
stituencies,  and  the  fact  that  the  minority  relies  on  the 
support  of  the  life  Senators  will  certainly  be  an  effective 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  majority  which  can  boast  its 
own  readiness  to  abide  by  the  issue  of  the  elections. 
If  the  life  Senators  are  prudent  and  conciliatory,  the 
ill  consequences  that  might  easily  arise  from  this  state 
of  things  will  be  averted  by  concession  and  compromise. 
If  they  are  determined  to  make  full  use  of  their  technical 
powers,  and  by  that  means  to  reduce  the  new  Legislature 
to  the  level,  in  point  of  sterility,  of  the  old  Assembly, 
it  will  be  a  sharp  trial  for  the  Constitution  of  February. 

The  Right  have  not  been  troubled  by  any  fears  of  this 
kind.  They  have  argued  that  one-half  of  the  legislative 
power  under  the  new  Constitution  is  vested  in  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  right  of  electing  75  Senators  conse¬ 
quently  gives  the  present  Assembly  the  control  of  one- 
eighth  part  of  that  power.  What  would  it  have  availed 
them  to  be  a  majority  in  the  present  Assembly  if  they  had 
allowed  this  opportunity  to  go  unimproved  ?  Sentimental¬ 
ists  may  talk  of  the  importance  of  making  the  Senate 
an  assembly  of  notables ;  practical  politicians  prefer  to 
make  it  an  assembly  of  men  who  will  vote  straight. 
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Accordingly,  wlieu  the  delegates  of  the  Right  met 
to  construct  their  list  of  candidates,  their  first  act  was 
to  reject  a  proposal  to  include  in  it  eminent  persons  not  in 
the  Assembly.  The  next  step  was  to  ascertain  how  many 
votes  they  could  count  upon.  ■  The  several  groups  of  which 
the  Right  is  composed,  without  reckoning  the  avowed 
Bonapartists,  were  estimated  to  include  352  deputies.  The 
delegates  then  had  to  determine  how  many  candidates 
should  be  brought  forward.  If  all  their  friends  were  true 
to  their  colours,  the  Right  would  be  able  to  fill  all  the  75 
seats,  and  it  was  at  first  proposed  to  take  this  expectation 
as  the  basis  of  the  arrangement,  and  to  bring  forward  can¬ 
didates  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  five  deputies  re¬ 
presented.  The  objection  to  this  policy  was  that  the  out¬ 
lying  members  of  the  Right,  especially  the  Lavergne 
group,  which  holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Right 
and  Left,  could  not  be  expected  to  vote  for  every  candidate 
unless  some  place  was  found  for  the  Left  Centre.  This 
was  a  painful  necessity,  but  then  the  whole  Parliamentary 
career  of  the  Right  has  been  one  of  submission  to  painful 
necessities.  Still  this  was  in  some  respects  the  bitterest 
concession  that  could  have  been  demanded  from  them. 
Hitherto  the  Right  have  been  forced  from  time  to  time  to 
accept  a  policy  they  disliked.  On  this  occasion  they  had 
to  accept  men  they  disliked,  and  every  politician  knows  by 
how  much  this  is  the  worse  alternative  of  the  two. 
It  would  have  been  more  endurable  even  if  the 
men  to  be  included  had  belonged  to  any  Other  fraction  of 
the  Left.  There  is  no  variety  of  Liberal  so  hateful  to  any 
man  with  the  true  spirit  of  the  Right  in  him  as  the  Liberals 
of  the  Left  Centre.  They  are  to  the  genuine  Conservatives 
what  the  moderate  drinker  is  to  the  total  abstainer.  We 
know  how  tenderly  the  latter  regards  the  inveterate 
drunkard  in  comparison  with  the  criminal  who  drinks 
three  or  four  glasses  of  wine  every  day  with  his  dinner  ;  and 
to  have  had  a  hand  in  founding  and  working  the  present 
French  Constitution  is  a  worse  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  Right 
than  to  have  denounced  it  as  a  surrender  of  Republican 
principles.  Unfortunately  nothing  would  have  been  gained 
by  making  advances  to  M.  Naquet  or  M.  Louis  Blanc,  so 
the  Right  consented  to  swallow  the  Left  Centre  and  to 
allot  it  no  fewer  than  13  seats  out  of  75.  It  must  have 
been  some  consolation  to  their  lacerated  feelings  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  insulting  the  Left  Centre  at  the 
same  time  that  they  assigned  them  a  place  on  their 
list.  The  members  of  all  the  other  groups  represented 
were  allowed  to  choose  their  own  candidates ;  but  the  can¬ 
didates  of  the  Left  Centre  were  chosen  for  them.  It 
must  have  been  inexpressibly  soothing  to  the  Right  thus 
to  prove  to  the  Left  Centre  that,  though  obliged  from  poli¬ 
tical  exigencies  to  recognize  their  presence  in  the  Assembly, 
they  could  not  trust  them  to  say  by  whom  they  would  like 
to  be  represented  in  the  Senate.  These  are  the  little  inci¬ 
dents  that  save  the  life  of  the  Right  from  being  altogether 
one  of  self-sacrifice.  They  never  get  their  own  way  for 
long,  but  they  have  occasional  opportunities  of  flouting 
those  who  deny  it  them. 

The  voting  of  Thursday  seems  to  show  that  all  this 
painful  preparation  might  have  been  spared.  It  would 
all  have  been  in  place  if  the  life  Senators  were  elected 
by  open  voting.  In  that  case  the  decisions  arrived 
at  by  the  delegates  of  the  several  groups  would  have 
been  respected  by  the  deputies  they  represented,  and 
there  would  have  been  no  reconstruction  of  lists  to 
suit  the  private  fancies  of  the  particular  deputy  voting. 
The  introduction  of  secret  voting  changes  all. this.  The  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  list  of  candidates  afforded  a  beautiful  spec¬ 
tacle  of  unity,  for  the  simple  reason  that  every  one  who 
assisted  in  it  knew  that  he  would  still  be  free  to  vote  for  as 
few  or  as  many  of  the  candidates  as  he  liked.  The  result  of 
the  first  ballot  therefore  was  that  out  of  seventy-five  candi¬ 
dates  two  were  chosen — the  Duke  of  Audiffret  Pasquier, 
who  appeared  on  the  list  of  the  Left  as  well  as  on  that  of 
the  Right,  and  obtained  551  votes,  and  M.  Martel,  who 
appears  to  have  been  elected  by  the  united  vote  of  the 
Left.  Every  other  name  came  short  by  a  greater  or  less 
interval  of  the  345  votes  which  are  required  for  election. 
The  Times'  Correspondent  mentions  various  guesses  that 
have  been  hazarded  as  to  the  causes  of  this  failure  in  parti¬ 
cular  cases.  The  De  Clercq  group,  which  stands  between 
the  Right  and  the  Bonapartists,  and  the  group  of  the  Appeal 
to  the  People,  are  assumed  not  to  have  voted  for  the 
candidates  of  the  Right  Centre.  The  Right  Centre  are 
assumed  not  to  have  voted  for  the  Bonapartists  or  for  the 
Extreme  Legitimists.  Particular  candidates  were  specially 


obnoxious  no  doubt  to  particular  deputies.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  how  far  these  divisions  will  disappear  as  the  list  of 
candidates  grows  slowly  smaller.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  actual  composition  of  the  life  element  in  ‘the 
Senate  will  be  in  many  respects  better  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  temper  in  which  the  list  of  candi¬ 
dates  has  been  made  up.  The  Right  Centre  is  exceedingly 
faulty  as  a  Parliamentary  organization,  but  it  atones  in 
some  measure  for  its  sins  by  cherishing  two  hearty  political 
hatreds.  The  division  between  it  and  the  Extreme  Legitimists, 
and  still  more  between  it  and  the  Bonapartists,  grows 
steadily  wider,  and  the  split  which  has  shown  itself  in  the 
election  of  life  Senators  may  be  equally  marked  in  the 
election  of  deputies.  The  transactions  with  the  Bona¬ 
partists  have  been  so  numerous  and  so  shameless  during 
the  life  of  the  present  Assembly  that  it  is  encouraging  to 
find  them  repudiated,  if  it  is  only  under  the  shelter  of  the 
ballot-box. 


THE  PRESS  ON  ARMY  MOBILIZATION. 

rjnHE  scheme  prepared  by  Sir  Charles  Ellice  and  his 
JL  assistants  for  the  distribution  of  our  land  forces  in 
time  of  war  has  now  been  before  the  public  for  a  full  week, 
and  has  been  freely  examined ;  and  there  is  beyond  doubt 
a  general  agreement  of  opinion  that  to  have  put  such  a 
scheme  into  systematic  form,  albeit  only  on  paper,  is  a  very 
real  step  in  advance.  The  general  indifference  as  to  the 
army  which  Mr.  Holms  laments  can  hardly  be  said  to 
exist  when  so  much’ is  written  and  read  upon  the  subject. 
Unfortunately,  with  the  praise  bestowed  on  what  has  been 
done,  there  is  a  dangerous  tendency  to  exaggerate  its 
extent,  and  to  assume  that  suggestions  are  not  merely 
made  and  approved,  but  actually  carried  into  practical 
effect.  This  is  notably  the  case  with  some  of  the  Times' 
articles  on  the  official  project.  If  these  were  designed 
for  effect  abroad,  and  if  foreigners  had  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  better,  there  might  be  some  use  in  talking  of  our 
“  placing  in  the  field  290,000  men  for  the  defence  of  the 
“  country  at  a  few  hours’  notice  ” ;  these  being  the 
numbers  which  the  Times  adopts,  presumably  because  our 
eight  Army  Corps  would  actually  reach  that  amount 
if  every  one  were  made  up  completely  according  to  the 
normal  standard  (it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  the 
paper  sketch)  which  the  Horse  Guards  proposes  to  aim  at, 
for  nothing  like  such  a  Corps  has  ever  yet  been  formed  of 
British  troops.  But  Germans,  not  to  speak  of  Frenchmen, 
know  us  better  than  to  take  literally  what  the  Times  says 
of  our  numbers.  As  a  critic  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  and 
others  have  pointed  out,  all  calculations  are  unsound  which 
count  30,000  reserve  militiamen,  for  instance,  as  efficient  units 
both  of  the  Militia  and  of  the  ai’my  at  the  same  time.  Such 
a  mode  of  reckoning — and  even  if  it  were  permitted  to  be 
used  here,  as  it  has  been  too  often,  the  290,000  men  of  the 
Times  could  not  be  made  up — would  be  hardly  a  more 
trustworthy  device  than  the  painted  dummies  in  a  Chinese 
battery. 

One  of  the  best  informed  writers  on  the  scheme  has  criti¬ 
cized  it  in  the  Standard.  But,  though  far  nearer  to  the 
truth  than  his  rival  in  the  Times ,  he  errs  almost  as 
much  in  the  opposite  direction  of  severity.  It  is  not 
fair  to  suggest  that,  because  the  project  has  been 
launched  before  our  reserves  are  complete,  therefore 
nothing  will  ever  be  done  to  fill  it  up.  So  far 
from  this  being  actually  the  case,  the  truth  is  that 
there  has  long  been  hanging  over  the  War  Office  autho¬ 
rities  a  heavy  responsibility  for  not  shaping  some  such 
scheme  before.  In  order  to  obtain  efficient  home  defence, 
the  first  step  is  to  put  before  the  country  in  a  simple  shape 
the  leading  conditions  which  it  requires.  The  first  thing 
to  be  done  towards  breaking  down  the  superstition,  firmly 
lodged  in  high  quarters,  that  nothing  is  wanted  but  an 
addition  to  the  number  of  bayonets  constantly  paraded  in 
the  ranks,  is  to  show  in  a  plain,  popular  form  how  important 
it  is  to  have  ready  for  war  those  other  requirements  of  a 
complete  army  which  are  so  much  more  difficult  to  im¬ 
provise  than  infantry  soldiers.  Once  get  this  fairly  admitted, 
and  add  the  means  of  forming  a  genuine  and  powerful 
Reserve  to  fill  up  the  ranks,  and  then  all  the  foolish  gossip 
about  attenuated  battalions  which  thwarts  genuine  reform 
would  be  banished  from  the  discussion ;  nor  would  there 
be  any  need  to  consider  the  question  of  a  conscription,  as 
it  would  be  obviously  superfluous  if  the  nation  could  be 
brought  to  see  that  an  effective  and  sufficient  Reserve  is 
to  be  got  for  the  Line  readily  enough  by  paying  for  it,  and 
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tli at  the  price  need  not  be  extravagant.  As  tbe  Duke  of 
Cambridge  said  on  Thursday  night,  the  beads  of  tbe  army 
ask  for  more  money  only  to  get  money’s  worth. 

To  return  to  tbe  question  of  tbe  numbers  at  present 
available.  A  brief  review  of  our  resources  as  they  would 
actually  stand  when  distributed  over  the  eight  Army 
Corps  is  necessary  in  order  to  dispose  of  this  myth  of 
tbe  290,000  men.  Taking  the  infantry  first,  and  pur¬ 
posely  using  maximum  numbers  throughout,  we  find 
that  we  have  barely  55,000  bayonets  in  all,  to  be  raised 
possibly  by  Army  Reserve  men  to  60,000.  Add  30,000 
Militia  Reserve  to  be  turned  over  to  tbe  Line,  and  tbe  latter 
might  become  90,000.  But  this  process  will  of  course 
reduce  tbe  Militia,  now  not  90,000  in  all,  to  less  than 
60,000  ;  20,000  of  these  again,  including  all  tbe  Militia 
artillery,  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  garrisons,  with  certainly 
not  less  than  10,000  of  tbe  Line — thus  bringing  tbe  total 
bayonets  of  the  Field  Army  to  about  120,000  at  tbe  outside, 
composed  of  about  50,000  regulars  with  30,000  Militia  Re¬ 
serve  mixed  with  them,  and  40,000  men  in  Militia  battalions. 
Adding,  on  a  liberal  estimate,  12,000  regular  cavalry,  as 
many  Yeomanry  (and  for  any  prolonged  duty  it  would 
be  bard  to  find  these),  20,000  Field  Artillery,  and 
6,000  Engineers  and  Train,  tbe  very  utmost  that 
our  present  means  would  give  us  for  the  field  comes 
to  170,000  in  all ;  and  therefore  tbe  Army  Corps  which  the 
Horse  Guards  wishes  to  make  36,000  would  turn  out  but 
little  over  21,000  men  of  every  arm.  But  it  may  be 
said  that  even  170,000  men  of  English  blood,  trained  to  the 
use  of  arms  and  concentrated  to  resist  an  invader  of  their 
homes,  would  be  a  formidable  force  enough  for  the  work. 
The  reply  is,  that,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  not  to  be  hoped 
that  we  could  concentrate  the  whole  number  to  defend  even 
the  direct  approaches  to  London.  Our  intelligence  from 
abroad  could  never  be  so  early  and  so  trustworthy  as  to  give 
us  the  necessary  time  for  bringing  up  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
corps.  The  other  six  corps,  supposing  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land  to  be  wholly  stripped,  would  be  the  very  largest 
united  army  we  could  reckon  on  placing  between  the 
enemy  and  the  capital;  and  the  120,000  men  thns 
supposed  to  be  brought  into  line  are  to  be  made 
up  of  contingents  in  which  just  two-thirds  of  the  eighteen 
divisions  of  infantry — the  troops  on  whom  the  shock  of 
battle  would  mainly  fall — would  be  composed  of  raw  Militia 
regiments,  weakened  by  the  sudden  loss  of  a  large 
part  of  their  best  rank  and  file.  We  are  not  stating 
these  things  as  alarmists ;  but  it  is  necessary,  after 
what  has  been  mistakenly  written,  that  the  truth  should 
be  clearly  understood.  Once  let  it  be  known,  the  remedy 
is  hardly  less  plain.  The  regular  battalions  at  home 
may  be  kept  as  weak  with  the  colours  as  you  please ;  but 
it  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  national  security  that  they 
should  have  an  ample  Reserve,  and  that  this  Reserve  should 
not  depend  in  any  way  on,  much  less  be  directly  deducted 
from,  the  Militia  battalions,  which  for  all  home  purposes 
should  be  treated,  as  far  as  possible,  as  part  of  the  Line 
in  which  they  will  have  to  take  their  places. 

That  we  have  field  batteries  for  only  half  the  corps,  and 
an  even  smaller  proportion  of  Engineers,  appears  to  have 
struck  every  critic  who  has  approached  the  subject.  It 
remains,  therefore,  to  suggest  some  means  of  meeting  these 
acknowledged  wants,  which  happily  are  no  longer  hid 
from  the  public  view.  The  two  deficiencies  in  question  are 
separate  subjects,  And  should  be  viewed  apart  from  one 
another. 

A  proper  supply  of  field  guns  for  a  mobilized  army 
cannot  be  maintained  on  our  present  system,  which  is  to 
keep  every  battery  so  nearly  at  a  war  strength  that  it  takes 
a  practised  artilleryman  to  discern  the  difference.  Cavalry 
indeed  ought  not  to  be  much  reduced  in  time  of  peace,  if  it  is 
to  be  ready  for  war ;  thus  much  Continental  experience 
plainly  tells  us.  But  it  tells  us  quite  as  plainly  that  Artillery 
may  be  so  reduced.  The  Germans  surely  know  the  use  and 
value  of  field  guns  as  well  as  any  other  nation,  to  say  the 
least  of  it ;  and  yet  they  deliberately  keep  their  peace  bat¬ 
tery  a  mere  skeleton,  turning  it  out  with  a  less  number 
of  guns  than  in  war,  and  dispensing  entirely  with  its 
proper  waggon  train.  Something  of  this  model  must  be 
adopted  by  ourselves,  the  present  field  batteries  being  in¬ 
creased  largely  in  number,  for  which  end  they  should  be  re¬ 
distributed  and  subdivided.  Of  course  each  battery  must  have 
its  supply  of  extra  gams  and  carriages  near  at  hand,  and 
extra  gunners  trained  for  field  purposes,  as  reserve  men,  or 
with  the  Militia  Artillery.  But  our  fault  in  this  matter, 
■which  is  due  to  just  the  same  weakness  for  show  that 


murmurs  at  peace  battalions  for  being  attenuated,  should 
be  boldly  faced  by  those  authorities  who  are  equally  above 
both  battalions  and  batteries. 

The  Engineers  form  an  easier  matter  to  deal  with.  A 
field  Engineer  company  or  bridge  train  consists  of  three 
distinct  parts — the  material,  the  men,  and  the  officers  ;  for 
the  latter,  in  this  particular  arm  of  the  service,  are  rather 
attached  to  the  privates  than  part  of  the  same  body,  and  in 
peace  time  are  largely  employed  on.separate  duties.  It  is 
not  disputed  that  we  have  Engineer  officers  on  our  lists 
enough  for  the  Field  Army,  but  the  material  and  the  men 
have  certainly  to  be  in  great  part  created.  The  question 
of  material  is  one  of  a  moderate  money  expenditure  at  the 
first,  with  a  trifling  annual  grant  for  maintenance.  The 
men  of  course  cannot  be  got  quite  so  easily ;  but  even 
here  there  is  no  real  difficulty.  Regular  Sappers  once 
trained  are  artisans  in  the  service  of  the  country,  and  save 
much  civil  labour.  Indeed  it  has  been  held  by  some 
that  they  more  than  pay  their  own  maintenance  in  the 
difference  of  wages.  Probably  a  moderate  addition  to  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  corps  for  the  more  technical  duties, 
and  the  creation  of  a  few  local  regiments  of  Militia  Engi¬ 
neers,  would  not  be  so  expensive  or  troublesome  a  matter 
as  to  stand  in  the  way  of  completing  the  War  Office 
scheme.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  at  length  of  the 
branch  hitherto  left  out  of  view,  the  Military  Train.  Im¬ 
portant  as  it  is  in  time  of  war,  its  maintenance  as  a  peace 
arm  is  avowedly  on  the  Continent  only  a  question  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  efficient  cadres.  Horses  for  mere  draught  can  be 
hibed  or  pressed  on  an  emergency,  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  the  useful  reserve  system  should  not  be 
applied  in  a  specially  large  proportion  to  this  body  as 
regards  the  men. 

Summing  up,  therefore,  the  deficiencies  required  to  be 
made  good  before  the  War  Office  ideal  of  the  Field  Army 
can  be  realized,  it  appears  that  the  country  needs  the  Militia 
to  be  raised  to  its  full  establishment — that  is,  30,000  above 
the  present  strength — and  an  addition  made  of  twice  as  many 
men  to  the  reserve  lists  of  the  regular  arms.  A  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Field  Artillery,  so  as  to  give  more  numerous, 
but  smaller  and  cheaper  peace  batteries,  with  the  means  of 
filling  them  up,  is  the  next  pressing  want.  Add  some  re¬ 
gular  companies  of  Engineers,  with  some  Militia  of  the 
same  arm,  and  see  that  the  cadres  and  material  of  the 
trains  of  all  the  corps  are  efficient,  and  the  task 
suggested  by  the  published  scheme  would  be  fairly 
accomplished.  Meanwhile,  criticism  of  minor  details  may 
be  useful,  but  it  does  not  greatly  aid  the  solution  of  those 
larger  problems  on  the  working  out  of  which  the  value  of 
the  design  really  depends.  Efficient  administration,  acting 
with  more  local  power  and  less  of  the  clerical  agency  of 
Pali  Mall,  would  do  the  rest,  and  would  leave  us  im¬ 
pregnable  against  the  most  dangerous  coalition  which  can 
be  regarded  as  within  the  range  of  possibility.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  suggestions  even  of  professed  admirers  of 
the  scheme  may  be  hurtful  in  the  extreme  if  they  take  the 
direction  of  the  advice  given  in  one  of  the  latest  articles  in 
the  Times,  which  is  that  the  Horse  Guards  should  ignore 
its  own  proposals  altogether,  if  called  on  to  send  troops 
abroad  for  a  military  object.  To  prepare  carefully  a  plan 
which  shall  provide  us  with  a  first  and  second  Army  Corps 
always  ready  at  call  for  foreign  service,  and  then  throw  it 
aside  directly  the  call  for  service  came,  would  be  folly 
greater  than  to  go  on  maintaining  an  army  without  any 
preparation  at  all  for  its  use  in  war. 


FRANCE  AND  EGYPT. 

r  ip  HE  French  Assembly  has  in  the  last  few  days  had 
JL  before  it  a  subject  which  greatly  interests  some 
Frenchmen,  and  which,  under  other  circumstances,  might 
have  provoked  a  serious  and  animated  debate.  But,  as  it 
happened,  the  members  of  the  Assembly  have  this  week 
been  absorbed  in  very  exciting  intrigues  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  each  other  out  of  the  new  Senate,  and  have 
had  neither  time  nor  thought  left  for  the  question  of  the 
adherence  of  France  to  the  new  system  of  judicature  in 
Egypt.  Duke  Decazes  does  not  pretend  to  be  pleased  with 
the  proposed  arrangement.  It  is  not  popular  with  the 
French  in  Egypt,  and  those  Frenchmen  in  France  who 
have  business  relations  with  Egypt  are  much  divided  in 
their  opinions  as  to  its  merits.  But  the  Foreign  Minister 
found  his  hand  forced.  The  exercise  of  their  functions 
by  the  new  ti’ibunals  has  been  delayed  until  the 
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beginning  of  next  year  in  order  to  allow  time  for 
the  French  Assembly  to  pass  a  Bill  sanctioning 
the  adhesion  of  France  to  the  new  scheme  for  administer¬ 
ing  justice;  and  Duke  Decazes  had  merely  the  choice 
between  bringing  in  and  carrying  such  a  Bill,  or  seeing 
France  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  a  scheme  put  into  operation 
from  which  she  had  chosen  to  exclude  herself.  He  chose 
to  bring  in  his  Bill,  and  it  was  in  due  course  referred  to  a 
Commission,  which  reported  adversely  to  it,  and  the  re¬ 
porter,  M.  Roiiviek,  made  a  very  long  speech  to  the 
Assembly  in  defence  of  the  views  of  the  Commission. 
His  opposition  was  based  on  two  grounds.  In  the  first 
place,  he  thought  that  the  new  tribunals  offered  a  very  poor 
security  for  the  proper  administration  of  justice.  A  large 
part,  though  not  the  majority,  of  the  judges  are  to  be 
natives,  and  M.  Rouvier  asserted  in  a  wholesale  sweep¬ 
ing  way  that  all  native  judges  are  to  be  bought.  It  was 
not  difficult  for  him  to  collect  stories  showing  that 
Mahommedan  judges  both  in  Turkey  and  in  Egypt  are  often 
corrupt,  and  almost  always  ignorant  and  prejudiced.  But 
one  of  the  chief  objects  of  the  Viceroy  in  asking  for  the 
establishment  of  the  new  tribunals  was  the  improvement 
of  the  native  judges.  If  they  are  to  be  kept  from  re¬ 
ceiving  bribes,  how  can  they  be  better  taught  this  strange 
lesson  than  by  being  forced  to  associate  with  colleagues 
who  are  themselves  above  suspicion,  and  who  would  de¬ 
nounce  in  a  moment  any  corruption  which  they  suspected 
in  others  F  If  the  native  judges  are  to  learn  something  of 
European  law,  and  get  out  of  the  narrow  grooves  of  Ma¬ 
hommedan  thought,  what  better  way  of  teaching  them  could 
be  found  than  to  place  them  on  tribunals  where  they  will 
have  as  colleagues  lawyers  from  all  the  chief  European 
States,  and  where  the  proceedings  will  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  conducted  in  the  language  and  framed  on  the  rules 
of  French  law  ?  It  is  true  that  M.  Rouvier  was  not  obliged 
to  look  at  the  question  from  this  point  of  view.  It  was 
no  gain  to  him  that  native  judges  should  be  made  honest 
and  learned.  He  was  thinking,  not  of  Egypt,  but  of 
France.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  carry  out  consistently 
such  a  view-.  In  things  Egyptian  Egypt  must  be  con¬ 
sidered.  The  existing  consular  jurisdiction  has  been  esta¬ 
blished  and  maintained  because  the  European  nations  did 
not  believe  that  Europeans  could  be  safely  left  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  corrupt  and  ignorantMahommedans.  Directly 
a  Power  treated  in  this  exceptional  way  offers  to  provide  a 
judicial  system  free  from  reasonable  objections,  it  may 
fairly  ask  to  have  this  system  tried.  The  only  question 
left  is  whether  the  judicial  system  proposed  is  free  from 
reasonable  objection.  That  is  necessarily  a  matter  of 
opinion ;  but  when  every  other  of  the  great  nations  is 
satisfied,  it  is  very  difficult  for  France  to  dissent  on  such 
a  general  ground  as  that  native  judges  have  not  hitherto 
been  all  that  could  be  wished. 

The  other  ground  on  which  M.  Rouvier  based  his  oppo¬ 
sition  was,  no  doubt,  a  strong  one  when  the  argument 
drawn  from  it  was  addressed  to  a  French  audience.  The 
history  of  the  negotiations  which  have  preceded  the  final 
step  now  taken  by  Duke  Decazes  is  a  painful  history  for 
Frenchmen  to  hear.  It  tells  only  too  plainly  of  the  decline 
of  French  influence,  and  of  the  loss  of  the  commanding 
position  which  France  not  many  years  ago  occupied  in 
Europe.  The  subject  of  a  change  in  the  system  of  the 
capitulations  or  treaties  under  which  Europeans  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  Mahommedan  jurisdiction  was  first  broached 
by  Turkey  in  the  conferences  that  followed  the  conclusion 
of  the  Crimean  war.  A  general  and  very  vague  assent  to 
the  proposition  that  some  day,  if  something  feasible  were 
suggested,  it  would  be  taken  into  consideration,  was  all  that 
Turkey  then  obtained.  Egypt,  however,  weut  to  work  for 
itself,  and  France,  which  was  then  the  protector  of 
Egypt,  gave  a  gentle  encoui-agement  to  the  proposals  of  its 
client  A  coolness,  however,  ensued  when  the  French 
Foreign  Minister  discovered  that  the  Viceroy’s  agent  was 
spending  large  sums  in  trying  to  commend  the  Viceroy’s 
views  to  the  favourable  notice  of  other  nations  ;  and  France 
snubbed  all  schemes  for  reforming  the  administration  of 
justice  in  Egypt,  until  all  of  a  sudden,  just  before  the  fall 
of  the  Empire,  M.  Oli.ivier,  in  his  light-hearted  way, 
turned  round  and  pledged  France  to  concur  in  a  scheme, 
if  one  thought  generally  satisfactory  could  be  framed. 
Nothing  could  be  done  in  the  matter  during  the  German 
war  or  for  some  time  after  it.  But  directly  the  Viceroy 
thought  he  could  move,  he  did  so,  and  he  went  on  the 
simple  plan  of  getting  the  other  Powers  to  agree  to  his 
proposals,  and  leaving  France  out  of  consideration.  Since 
he  has  held  office,  Duke  Decazes  has  worked  hard  to  get 


'the  scheme  modified  in  some  important  particulars,  so  as 
to  suit  his  views  of  what  the  interests  of  France  de¬ 
mand.  Last  summer  he  did  succeed  in  getting  the  Egyptian 
Minister  to  agree  that  new  taxes  in  Egypt  to  which  France 
did  not  assent  should  not  be  recovered  against  French  sub¬ 
jects  by  any  process  of  the  new  tribunals.  But  the  Viceroy 
immediately  intervened,  and  revoked  the  decision  of  his 
Minister,  and  ordered  his  despatch  to  be  considered  as  of  no 
effect.  On  one  or  two  minor  points  the  Viceroy  did  give 
in,  but  M.  Rouvier  appears  to  be  right  in  saying  that  these 
concessions  are  to  a  great  extent  illusory.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that,  if  the  strength  of  the  Second  Empire  had  re¬ 
mained  unbroken,  the  Viceroy  would  have  written  in  a 
very  different  tone.  He  now  plainly  intimates  that  he 
looks  on  the  French  as  people  with  whose  support  he  can 
dispense,  and  whose  power  he  does  not  fear.  It 
is  not  surprising  that  private  persons  like  M.  Rouvier, 
who  are  full  of  national  pride  and  have  no  official 
responsibility,  should  feel  pained  and  indignant  at  the 
air  of  easy  confidence  with  which  the  remonstrances  of 
France  are  now  treated  by  Egypt.  M.  Rouvier  even  went 
so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
retort  on  England  for  the  purchase  of  the  Canal  shares, 
and  to  show  that  France  was  not  in  its  own  peculiar  land 
of  Egypt  going  to  take  a  secondary  position,  fie  advocated 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill  as  a  safe  and  pleasant  mode  of 
proving  that  France  was  once  more  herself. 

But  Duke  Decazes  happens  to  be  responsible.  He  can¬ 
not  afford  to  indulge  in  outbursts  of  national  pride,  but 
has  to  pursue  a  policy  in  harmony  with  the  position  in 
which  he  practically  finds  himself.  He  has  been  hitherto 
one  of  the  most  successful  Foreign  Ministers  that  France 
has  possessed,  and  he  has  been  successful  principally  be¬ 
cause  he  has  forborne  to  give  or  to  take  offence,  and  has 
striven  to  knit  together  the  ties  which  bind  France  to  her 
neighbours.  A  piece  of  spirited  foreign  policy  which  led 
to  nothing,  and  merely  separated  France  from  Europe, 
would  be  quite  out  of  the  line  which  he  has  wisely  marked 
out  for  himself.  He  has  carefully  to  consider  what  would 
be  the  practical  effect  of  France  declining  to  join  in  the 
establishment  of  the  new  Egyptian  tribunals.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that,  if  their  country  alone  stood  aloof,  Frenchmen  in 
Egypt  would  encounter  many  more  embarrassments  than 
they  would  escape.  If  there  were  nothing  but  litigation  be¬ 
tween  two  Frenchmen  to  be  taken  into  account,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty.  The  French  Consul  would  decide  between 
them ;  but  many  other  cases  would  arise,  and  how 
would  they  be  dealt  with?  If  a  Frenchman  had  a  suit 
against  a  European  of  any  other  nation,  or  against  an 
Egyptian,  he  must  address  himself  to  the  new  tribunals. 
He  would  have  no  choice ;  there  would  be  no  other  tribu¬ 
nals  to  which  be  could  go.  Hitherto,  if  a  Frenchman  has 
wished  to  sue  a  European  of  another  nation,  he  has  been 
able  to  apply  to  the  Consul  of  the  nation  to  which  the 
defendant  belonged.  This  is  not  in  itself  a  very  satis¬ 
factory  remedy,  for  there  are  seventeen  Consular  authori¬ 
ties  in  Egypt,  each  administering  its  own  system  of  law. 
But  now  the  Consuls  of  the  Powers  that  have  concurred 
in  establishing  the  new  tribunals  will  no  longer  administer 
justice.  They  will  send  applicants  for  justice  to  the  new 
tribunals.  It  is  also  unavoidable  that  many  of  the  contests 
of  Frenchmen  should  be  with  natives.  Hitherto  things 
have  gone  on,  probably,  in  a  way  tolerably  satisfactory 
to  Frenchmen ;  but  in  a  country  like  Egypt  the  real 
security  for  something  like  justice  being  obtained  from 
native  tribunals  on  the  old  pattern  has  lain  in  the 
[lower  of  an  aggrieved  Frenchman  to  get  the  support 
of  his  Government,  and  to  have  things  so  arranged 
that  he  has  not  much  suffered.  The  Viceroy,  as  the  client 
of  France,  was  not  likely  to  let  a  Frenchman  be  robbed 
with  too  much  of  barefaced  iniquity.  But  now  the 
Viceroy  will  naturally  say  that  he  has  set  up  tribunals 
which  will  do  justice  to  all  the  world,  and  that  Frenchmen 
must  go  to  them  like  other  people.  It  is  true  that  where 
a  Frenchman  was  defendant  he  could  claim  to  be  heard  by 
his  Consul.  But  this  would  only  lead  to  Egyptian  busi¬ 
ness  falling  out  of  French  hands.  People  would  bargain 
with  those  who  would  accept  a  common  jurisdiction,  and 
not  with  those  who  had  a  little  system  of  their  own.  It 
is  not  therefore  surprising  that  Duke  Decazes  should  liavo 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  really  no  choice,  and 
that,  whatever  humiliation  he  may  have  to  swallow,  he  had 
better  take  what  he  can  get,  rather  than  create  for  his 
countrymen  iu  Egypt  a  new,  difficult,  and  untenable 
position. 
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THE  MISTLETOE  INQUEST. 

TTTHATEVER  else  may  be  thought  of  the  course  of 
V  V  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  collision  in  the  Solent,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  exhibit  the  system  of  coroners’  juries  in 
a  very  satisfactory  light.  Of  two  juries  which  have 
sat  upon  this  case,  one  was  able  to  arrive  at  a  decision 
only  by  discarding  logic,  and  combining  a  verdict  of 
“Accidental  Death ’’with  a  statement  of  reasons  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  accident  must  have  been  caused  by  reckless¬ 
ness  and  neglect.  The  other  jury  has  failed,  even  with  the 
assistance  of  a  Judge,  to  agree  upon  any  vei’dict  at  all.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  an  inquest  is  a  necessary  and  useful 
method  of  making  a  preliminary  inquiry  as  to  facts  while 
evidence  is  fresh  and  accessible ;  but  the  conclusions  of  a 
jury  are  seldom  of  much  value.  Coroners  have  usually  a 
very  imperfect  conception  of  judicial  procedure,  and  jurors 
are  apt  to  display  a  want  of  intelligence.  It  appears  that 
when  the  Gosport  Coroner,  on  the  jurymen  being  unable  to 
agree,  bound  them  over  to  appear  at  the  Assizes,  he  did  so 
on  the  authority  of  an  old  precedent  recorded  by  Jervis.  A 
coach  and  horses  beat  down  a  post  which  had  been  stuck  in 
the  ground,  which  post  struck  a  man  so  that  he  thereupon 
died  ;  and  the  coroner’s  jury  could  only  find  “  that  the  post 
“  moved  to  his  death.”  That,  as  Baron  Bramwell  re¬ 
marked,  was  a  very  silly  jury,  and  a  very  perverse  one, 
because  it  was  evident  that,  whatever  might  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  man’s  death,  it  could  not  have  been 
caused  by  an  inanimate  object.  The  Coroner  carried 
the  jurymen  about  the  county  as  a  punishment  for 
their  stupidity,  but  could  make  nothing  of  them,  and 
he  was  so  ashamed  of  the  verdict  that  he  was  afraid 
to  present  it.  At  length  he  consulted  the  Court  of  Queen’s 
Bench  on  the  subject,  and  the  Chief  Justice  told  him  that, 
instead  of  coming  there,  he  ought  to  have  taken  the  jury 
to  the  Judge  at  Assizes,  but  that  the  Court  would  not 
hold  him  responsible  for  the  ridiculous  verdict  of  the 
jury.  Baron  Bramwell  would  not  say  that  this  pre¬ 
cedent  was  not  a  sufficient  justification  in  bringing  the 
Gosport  jury  to  the  Assizes,  but  he  hoped  that  such  a 
reference  would  not  occur  again.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  henceforth  the  rule  will  be  that,  if  a  coroner’s  jury 
cannot  agree,  it  must  just  be  discharged.  The  jury  in 
this  instance  might  no  doubt  have  returned  a  formal  verdict 
which  would  not  have  committed  it  to  a  definite  opinion  on 
the  case,  but  it  was  more  honest  to  confess  a  disagreement. 
Whatever  verdict  might  have  been  given  would  have 
mattered  very  little.  The  jurors  had  not,  as  a  body,  the 
technical  knowledge  of  navigation  requisite  to  form  an 
authoritative  opinion,  no  independent  experts  were  examined 
at  the  inquiry,  and  neither  the  Coroner  nor  the  Judge  was 
capable  of  supplying  the  deficiency.  It  is  obvious,  there¬ 
fore,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  verdict  of  this 
jury,  it  would  not  have  supplied  what  is  wanted — a  deci¬ 
sive  judgment  by  a  competent  tribunal  as  to  what  are  the 
rules  of  the  road  at  sea  which  navigators  are  bound  to 
observe,  and  whether  or  not  they  were  observed  in  this 
case. 

It  is  very  easy,  as  Baron  Bramwell  said,  to  be  wise  after 
the  event,  and  to  see  then  clearly  enough  what  ought  or 
ought  not  to  have  been  done.  But  it  is  also  not  impossible 
to  be  wise,  up  to  a  certain  point,  before  the  event,  and  to 
have  a  distinct  idea  of  what  prudence  reasonably  requires 
as  conditions  of  safety.  And  the  question  which  is  now  at 
issue  is  whether  these  conditions  were  adequately  observed 
by  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  Royal  yacht.  This  is  a 
question  which  is  all  the  more  important  because  it  in¬ 
volves  the  safety,  not  merely  of  the  public,  but  of  the 
Queen.  As  it  happened,  the  collision  proved  fatal  only  to 
some  of  those  on  board  the  Mistletoe,  but  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  it  might  have  had  other  consequences,  and 
in  any  case  a  grave  doubt  arises  whether  sufficient  care 
and  caution  were  exercised  in  the  conveyance  of  the  Sove¬ 
reign.  And  here  we  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  there 
cannot  be  any  greater  misconception  of  public  feeling  on 
this  subject  than  the  supposition  that  it  arises  from  any 
feeling  of  jealousy  against  what  the  Judge  called 
“  persons  in  high  place,”  or  any  desire  to  restrict  the 
Queen’s  freedom  of  action.  It  is  obvious  that  in  such  a 
case  the  responsibility  of  what  is  done  rests  exclusively 
upon  the  advisers  of  Her  Majesty,  just  the  same  as  in 
political  or  other  matters  ;  and  if  it  is  thought  that  any 
error  has  been  committed,  it  ought  to  be  candidly  pointed 
out.  Baron  Bramwell  observed  very  truly  that  some  of  the 
expressions  used  by  the  officers  of  the  Alberta  in  their 


evidence  “  conveyed  erroneous  notions  of  duty,”  inasmuch 
as  “they  had  no  right  to  steam  at  any  rate  they  liked 
“  because  Her  Majesty  was  on  board  ;  or  at  a  rate  which 
“  would  be  dangerous  if  it  were  the  case  of  the  commonest 
“  steamer  with  the  most  worthless  cargo  on  board.” 
Nothing  can  be  more  natural  or  legitimate  than  that  the 
Queen  should  desire,  as  undoubtedly  most  of  her  sub¬ 
jects  do,  to  travel  as  quickly  as  possible,  especially  as 
in  her  case  the  convenience  of  a  vast  number  of  people 
throughout  the  country  is  dependent  upon  her  doing 
so  ;  but  “  as  quickly  as  possible  ”  cannot  be  suffered  to 
imply  without  regard  to  safety.  Nobody,  of  course,  sup¬ 
poses  either  that  the  Mistletoe  wanted  to  be  run  down,  or 
that  the  Alberta  had  any  malicious  feeling  towards  the 
Mistletoe.  The  only  question  is,  whether  the  Royal  yacht 
was  managed  with  reasonable  prudence  and  care. 

A  good  deal  of  nonsense  has  no  doubt  been  talked  and 
written  about  the  excessive  speed  of  the  Alberta.  Seven¬ 
teen  miles  an  hour  is  not,  with  proper  care  and  in  clear 
weather,  an  excessive  speed;  and  the  Judge  was  quite 
right  in  saying  that  it  is  frequently  maintained  by 
steamers  on  the  Thames.  But  then  steamers  on  the 
Thames  do  not  insist  upon  the  right  of  going  straight 
ahead  irrespectively  of  other  craft.  What  seems  to  have 
been  dangerous  in  the  case  of  the  Alberta  was  not  high 
speed  iu  itself,  but  high  speed  coupled  with  an  imperfect 
look-out.  It  is  admitted  that  there  was  no  watch  in  the 
bows  of  the  Alberta.  Captain  Welch  did  all  the  watching 
himself,  and  under  what  circumstances  P  He  was  posted 
on  the  steering- bridge,  where  it  was  impossible  that  he 
could  have  a  complete  view  on  all  sides.  There  was 
a  funnel  and  a  shelter-house  which  partially  obstructed 
his  view,  and  he  had  to  keep  moving  from  side  to  side  in 
order  to  see  what  was  going  on.  Other  officers  were 
present  on  this  bridge,  and  it  seems  to  have  been  also  open 
to  idle  members  of  the  Royal  suite  who  wanted  a  blow  or 
a  chat.  An  officer  who  undertakes  to  keep  a  look-out 
without  assistance,  under  such  circumstances,  is  placed  in 
a  very  serious  position,  and  we  will  take  Captain  Welch’s 
own  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  discharged  this 
duty.  Before  he  observed  the  Mistletoe  two  other  yachts 
had  come  close  to  the  Alberta,  and  each  had  then  gone 
parallel  with  her.  When  he  first  saw  the  Mistletoe  he  made 
up  his  mind  to  pass  astern,  but  she  seemed  to  him  to  be  going 
away,  and  “  as  he  took  it  for  granted  that  she  would  re- 
“  main  on  the  course  on  which  she  was  going,  he  went  to 
“  the  other  side  of  the  bridge  to  look  after  other  vessels  ” ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  Mistletoe  was  almost  across  the 
bows  of  his  vessel  that  he  again  observed  her.  Captain 
Welch  says  he  saw  her  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
Quartermaster  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder  ;  but,  however 
that  may  be,  it  was  too  late.  The  vessels  were  then 
only  some  seventy  or  eighty  yards  apart,  and  the  collision 
happened  in  three  seconds.  It  may  be  assumed  that,  if  the 
Alberta  had  either  slightly  slackened  speed  or  given  way 
just  a  little  when  the  Mistletoe  was  first  noticed,  or  had  kept 
up  a  steady  and  continuous  look-out,  the  accident  would 
have  been  averted.  The  inference  would  seem  to  be  that 
Captain  Welch  was  content  with  his  theory  of  the  pro¬ 
bable  course  of  the  yacht,  instead  of  trusting  to 
observation  of  her  actual  course,  and  that  he  forgot  or  dis¬ 
regarded  the  rule  which  directs  a  steamer  to  give  way 
to  a  sailing  vessel.  It  is  possible  that  at  the  last  the 
Mistletoe  may  have  made  some  mistake,  but  the  vessels 
Lad  already  got  into  perilous  relations  with  each  other ; 
and  it  would  appear  that  this  was  the  fault  of  the  steamer, 
which,  as  being  superior  to  the  other  in  size,  speed,  and 
more  perfect  command  of  herself,  ought,  not  merely  be¬ 
cause  the  law  so  directs,  but,  to  use  the  Judge’s  phrase,  from 
motives  of  common  sense  and  humanity,  to  have  left  a  safe 
margin  for  the  slower  and  weaker  vessel. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  say  whether  Captain  Welch’s 
apparent  self-sufficiency  and  neglect  of  such  a  precaution 
as  a  watch  in  the  bows  would  justify  a  verdict  of  man¬ 
slaughter,  but  there  ought  surely  to  be  no  doubt  as  to 
whether  such  practices  are  consistent  with  that  careful  and 
efficient  seamanship  which  is  expected  from  officers  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  And  this  is  the  question  which  still  requires 
to  be  authoritatively  settled.  Injustice  to  the  Commander 
of  the  Alberta,  if  for  no  other  reason,  he  should  have  been 
allowed  to  defend  himself  before  a  professional  court  in 
which  both  he  and  the  public  could  not  fail  to  have  confi. 
deuce.  When  it  is  suggested  that  all  vessels  arc  bound,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  gee  out  of  the  way  ot  the  Royal  yacht, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  this  is  a  rule  which  should  be  very 
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distinctly  promulgated  before  it  is  held  to  be  in  force ; 
and  it  may  also  be  well  to  consider  whether  it  is  on  all 
occasions  practicable.  It  appears,  in  this  instance,  that  the 
people  on  board  the  Mistletoe  had  no  idea  that  the  Alberta 
was  to  be  out  that  day  until  she  was  close  upon  them  ;  the 
yacht  was  then  going  at  a  very  slow  pace  on  account  of  a 
light  wind,  and  the  steamer  was  bearing  down  on  her  at 
the  rate  of  seventeen  miles  an  hour.  It  might  at  any  time 
happen  that  a  foreign  yacht,  or  an  English  yacht  from  out¬ 
side  the  Solent,  might  come  in  when  the  Royal  yacht  was 
about  to  cross,  without  being  aware  either  of  the  intention 
or  of  the  regulation  to  get  out  of  the  way,  and  a  possibility 
of  accident  would  thns  be  created  which  would  be  equally 
dangerous  to  all  concerned.  It  is  clear  that  the  Admiralty 
ought  not  to  leave  such  questions  in  suspense. 


CARDINAL  MANNING  ON  THE  GREAT  CHARTER. 

^IPHE  strivings  of  the  Ultramontane  party  to  make  a  lodgment 
-2-  for  themselves  in  the  stubborn  fortress  of  English  history  are 
sometimes  amusing,  sometimes  provoking.  Still  they  have  their 
creditable  side.  When  the  euemv  attacks  a  position,  it  is  the  best 
of  all  witnesses  to  the  importance  of  that  position.  When  we  see 
the  modem  Roman  party  try  to  make  out  that  mediaeval  English 
history  tells  for  them,  it  is  a  witness  to  the  value  of  mediaeval 
English  history.  We  are  provoked,  though  we  laugh  through  our 
provocation,  at  some  desperate  attempt  to  take  some  of  the  worthies 
of  England  and  make  out  that  they  were  humble  slaves  of  Rome — 
to  take  men  whose  language  towards  Roman  encroachments  might 
not  displease  Mr.  Whnlley,  and  claim  them  as  supporters  of  those 
trumped  up  dogmas  of  yesterday  which  assuredly  they  never  heard 
of.  We  have  seen  this  trick  played  on  St.  Thomas  and  St. 
Edmund ;  some  day  perhaps  we  may  see  it  played  on  Robert 
Grosseteste  and  on  Matthew  Paris  himself,  and  the  “  Romanorum 
malleus  et  contemptor  ”  may  he  made  to  figure  as  a  votary 
of  the  abuses  which  he  withstood.  The  fallacy  is  one 
which  wo  have  to  fight  against  in  endless  forms,  the  fallacy 
of  identifying  the  ancient  Church  of  England,  or  any  other 
of  the  national  Churches  of  Christendom,  with  the' system  which 
was  first  put  into  shape  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  which  has 
reached  its  monstrous  c-limax  in  our  own  day.  It  is  indeed  a 
strange  sight  to  see  votaries  of  Roman  infallibility  claiming  as 
their  own  the  men  who  had  the  strongest  proofs,  and  who  made 
the  strongest  assertions,  of  Roman  fallibility.  Yet,  after  all,  we 
can  feel  some  little  sympathy  with  men  who  must  find  them¬ 
selves,  in  the  phrase  of  the  days  of  which  we  speak,  “  in  areto 
positos.”  Here  we  have  before  us,  in  the  present  number  of 
the  Contemporary  Review,  a  writing  of  Cardinal  Manning  him¬ 
self  ;  it  is  the  writing  of  a  man  who  once  was  an  Englishman,  and 
who  would  gladly  he  an  Englishman  still,  if  he  could  reconcile  the 
character  of  an  Englishman  with  the  system  to  the  support  of 
which  he  has  bound  himself.  The  old-fashioned  Roman  Catholic 
had  no  great  difficulty  in  this ;  Berington,  Oliver,  Lingard,  had 
not  burdened  their  souls  with  the  inventions  of  the  new  genera¬ 
tion.  Their  position  was  not  indeed  so  free  as  that  of  the  men 
before  the  Council  of  Trent;  but  it  was  surely  not  further  removed 
from  it  than  the  new  position  is  from  theirs.  Lingard  is  certainly 
not  Matthew  Paris ;  but  it  is  just  as  certain  that  Cardinal  Manning 
is  not  Lingard.  The  Cardinal,  trying  to  reconcile  his  older  and  his 
later  characters,  naturally  .finds  several  stumbling-blocks.  There  i  < 
the  fact  with  which  his  party  had  been  so  long  struggling,  the  fact 
that  the  best  worthies  of  England,  zealous  churchmen  many  of  them , 
canonized  saints  some  of  them,  were  still  distinct  opponents  of 
Roman  encroachments.  And  there  js  the  further  fact,  one  even  more 
awkward  for  the  votaries  of  infallibility,  that  the  infallible  power 
so  often  showed  itself  as  the  direct  enemy  of  English  freedom. 
Of  course  there  are  minds  to  which  this  would  be  no  diffi¬ 
culty  at  all.  If  the  Inihllible  condemns  the  freedom  of  England,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  freedom  of  England.  But  the  Cardinal 
has  clearly  uot  reached  this  stage.  He  has  become  an  Ultramon¬ 
tane,  but  he  wants  to  he  an  Englishman  too;  he  will  fight  a 
desperate  battle  rather  than  give  up  the  hope  that  he  may  some¬ 
how  reconcile  the  two  characters.  No  doubt,  if  the  Pope  did  con¬ 
demn  English'  freedom,  the  Cardinal  will  give  up  English  freedom 
and  cleave  to  the  Pope.  But  this  is  plainly  the  last  result  of  all. 
If  he  can  anyhow  make  out  that  the  Pope  was  not  an  enemy  of 
English  freedom,  he  will  clearly  be  much  better  pleased. 

For  one  in  Cardinal  Manning’s  position  it  is  therefore  a  very 
unpleasant  stumbling-block  that  Innocent  the  Third  denounced 
the  Great  Charter,  that  he  condemned  and  excommunicated  the 
men  who  wrested  it  from  John,  and  used  some  very  hard  words 
about  the  Charter  itself.  The  Cardinal’s  position  is  that  Innocent 
did  not  condemn  the  matter  of  the  Charter,  the  liberties  of 
England  therein  contained,  but  that  lie  simply  condemned  the  w'av 
in  which  the  Charter  was  won,  fhe  way  in  which  it  was 
wrung  from  the  King  by  armed  barons  at  the  head  of  an 
armed  nation.  Now  we  really  see  very  little  difference,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  between  the  two  processes.  A  judgment  of  a 
court  may  be  set  aside,  either  because  the  judgment,  though  pro¬ 
nounced  by  a  competent  judge,  is  bad  in  itself,  or  because,  though 
in  itself  a  model  of  what  a  judgment  ought  to  he,  it  was  pro¬ 
nounced  by  some  one  who  had  no  authority  to  pronounce  it.  But 


in  either  case  the  power  which  sets  it  aside,  on  whichever  ground, 
clearly  claims  to  he  the  superior  tribunal,  to  have  a  right  to  judge 
alike  of  the  external  validity  of  the  judgment  and  of  its  internal 
merits.  Cardinal  Manning  would  have  us  believe  that  Innocent 
the  Third  would  very  likely  have  approved  of  every  word  of  the 
Great  Charter,  if  only  it  had  been  granted  by  the  King’s  free  will.  He 
tells  us  that  he  condemued  it  only  because  of  the  way  in  which  it  was 
wrung  from  the  King.  In  the  Cardinal’s  own  words “  Innocent 
condemned  the  action  of  the  barons,  and  not  the  liberties  of  Eng¬ 
land.”  We  answer  that,  in  condemning  the  action  of  the  barons, 
he  did  condemn  the  liberties  of  England.  Unless  the  nation  has 
the  right  in  extreme  cases  to  redress  its  wrongs  by  force,  there  is 
no  guaranty  for  liberty.  The  barons  won  the  Charter  by  open 
resistance  to  the  royal  power.  This  the  Cardinal  says  that 
Innocent  condemned,  but  that  he  did  not  condemn  the  matter  of 
the  Charter.  But  part  of  the  matter  of  the  Charter  is  that  the 
barons  should  have  the  right  to  do  again  what  they  had  done 
already — that  is,  to  withstand  misgovernment  by  force.  A  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  way  in  which  the  Charter  was  won  is 
implicitly  a  condemnation  of  at  least  this  part  of  the  Charter 
itself. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  Innocent  the  Third  was  not  likely  to 
trouble  himself  either  to  condemn  or  to  approve  “  sixty-two 
articles,  relating  to  inheritance,  taxation,  common  pleas,  trial  by 
peers,  weights,  measures,  imprisonment,  safe-conduct,  and  the 
like.”  As  for  the  article  which  begins  “  Anglicana  ecclesia  libera 
sit/’  we  may  agree  with  the  Cardinal  that  “  this  certainly  was  not 
condemned  by  Innocent.”  But  we  may  he  quite  sure  that  Innocent 
would  mean  one  thing  by  it,  and  the  English  Church  and 
nation  would  mean  another.  Innocent  would  he  well  enough 
pleased  that  the  Church  of  England  should  he  free  as  regarded  the 
King ;  what  the  Church  of  England  herself  wished  was  to  be  free 
as  regarded  the  King  and  the  Pope  too.  But  we  may  fully  grant 
to  the  Cardinal  that  Innocent  did  not  mean  to  condemn  the  details 
of  the  Charter.  There  was  very  little  in  them  to  make  him  care 
about  them  one  way  or  another ;  we  may  quite  well  believe  that 
he  never  read  them  or  asked  what  they  were.  But  the  phrases 
that  the  Cardinal  so  dislikes  about  Innocent  condemning  and  de¬ 
nouncing  the  Charter  are  not  the  dess  perfectly  true.  The  Cardinal 
does  not  deny  that  Innocent  declared  the  Charter  null  and  void, 
that  he  called  it  various  hard  names,  “  turpis  et  vilis,  illicita  et 
iuiqua,”  that  he  forbade  it  to  be  acted  upon,  that  he  excommuni¬ 
cated  the  barons  and  suspended  the  Archbishop  for  their  share  in 
it.  This  we  certainly  call  condemning  and  denouncing  a  thing. 
It  is  simply  childish  to  ask  whether  Innocent  did  or  did  not  con¬ 
demn  the  clauses  about  weights  and  measures.  It  does  not  matter 
in  the  least  whether  the  hard  words  used  by  Innocent  do  or  do 
not  *•'  apply  to  the  laws  and  liberties  as  expressed  in  the  Charter.” 
They  apply  to  the  Charter  itself,  and  that  is  enough.  Our  charge  is 
that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  took  upon  himself  to  condemn  and  annul 
a  Charter  which  the  English  nation  had  wrested  from  its  own  King. 
We  Englishmen  call  this  an  insolent  usurpation ;  the  motives  by 
which  Innocent  was  led  to  this  usurpation,  whether  he  disliked 
the  Charter  itself  or  the  way  in  which  the  Charter  was  won,  are 
absolutely  indifferent  for  any  practical  purpose.  They  are  proper 
matters  of  historical  inquiry  for  a  biographer  of  Innocent,  but  they 
iu  no  way  concern  the  English  nation.  The  Cardinal  himself  says, 
“  The  Pope  quashed  and  annulled  the  Charter  as  a  contract,  and 
forbade  either  side  to  plead  or  to  act  upon  it,  but  not  one  word  as 
to  its  contents  is  to  be  found.”  It  is  enough  for  us  Englishmen 
that  a  Pope  took  on  himself  to  quash  and  annul  our  Charter. 
Why  he  took  upon  himself  to  quash  and  annul  it,  whether  his  act 
of  quashing  and  annulling  contained  any  word  about  its  contents, 
nr  tiers  not  in  the  least.  We  quashed  and  annulled  back  again  the 
act  in  which  he  took  upon  himself  to  quash  and  annul  the 
Charter  of  our  freedom,  without  a  moment’s  thought  whether  he 
aid  it  because  he  had  an  abstract  dislike  to  our  liberties  or  for  any 
other  reason. 

The  Cardinal  favours  us  with  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  reig-n 
of  John,  some  of  the  statements  in  which  are  certainly  remarkable. 
His  references  for  the  narrative  are  made  chieiiy  to  Matthew  Paris. 
If  the  Cardinal  is  likely  to  become  a  convert  to  the  notions  of 
Matthew  Paris  with  regard  to  the  Roman  see,  we  heartily  congra¬ 
tulate  him  ou  this  wholesome  chaDge  backwards.  But  for  the 
mere  facts  of  the  reign  of  Johu  it  is  safer  to  follow' 
the  text  of  the  earlier  writer  Roger  of  Wendover,  whom 
Matthew  Paris  copied  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  adding, 
omitting,  and  altering  as  he  thought  good.  But  the  Cardinal 
tells  us  some  things  which  we  cannot  find  either  in  one  or  the 
other.  We  have  tried  Roger,  we  have  tried  the  old  Matthew  and 
the  new,  hut  we  canuot  find  in  any  of  them  anything  like  the 
statement  of  the  Cardinal  that  “  the  Pope,  with  the  unanimous 
assent  of  the  English  people,  save  only  the  partisans  of  John,  pro¬ 
nounced  the  sentence  of  deposition  against  him.”  Of  this  we  find 
not  one  word ;  the  deposition  indeed  we  find,  but  not  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  English  people.  Directly  after  the 
Cardinal  tells  us,  in  “  1213,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  with  the 
concurrence  of  barons  and  people,  promulgated  the  sentence  of 
deposition,  and  the  King  of  France  was  charged  with  its  execu¬ 
tion.”  Tiie  Cardinal  surely  means  us  to  understand  that  the 
sentence  was  promulgated  iu  England,  and  that  it  was  the  barons 
and  people  of  England  whose  concurrence  is  spoken  of.  But  if  we 
turn  to  either  Roger  or  Matthew,  we  find  that  the  promulgation 
was  made  iu  France,  and  that,  so  far  as  any  barons  and  people 
concurred  iu  it,  it  was  the  barons  and  people  of  France  who  did  so. 
We  make  the  Cardinal’s  own  reference  to  Sir  Frederick  Madden’s 
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edition  of  Matthew,  and  find  that  the  words  of  Roger  of  Wend  over  | 
are  simply  copied.  The  Archbishop  and  two  other  Bishops  go  to 
the  Pope ;  they  set  forth  the  miseries  of  the  kingdom,  and  ask  the 
Pope  to  help  them  ;  they  do  not  say  in  what  way.  Then  the  Pope 
pronounces  the  sentence  of  deposition,  and  offers  the  Crown  to  Philip 
of  France.  Then  the  three  Bishops  come  from  Rome  into  France. 
What  they  did  there  must  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  original: — 

Habito  in  paftibus  transmarfnis  concilio,  regi  Francornm  et  episcopis 
Gallicanis,  cum  clero  paritev  et  populo,  sententiam,  qu«  in  regem  Angl’orum 
J[ohannem]  Komie  pro  contumacia  lata  fuerat,  sollemniter  promulgarunt. 

The  three  Bishops  did  not  land  in  England,  or  promulgate  any¬ 
thing  there,  or  get  the  concurrence  of  anybody  there  to  anything, 
till  after  John  had  submitted,  and  all  {alk  of  his  deposition  at 
Papal  hands  had  passed  by.  We  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
whether  the  man  who  writes  in  this  way  has  a  right  to  talk 
about  “  the  nursery  tales  which  pass  for  history  in  England,”  or  to 
talk  of  the  writings  of  Lord  Macaulay  or  of  Mr.  Green  as  “  of 
great  value,  hut  marred  by  great  inaccuracies.”  There  are  some 
writings  which  are  not  only  marred  by  inaccuracies,  but  are  so 
completely  made  up  of  inaccuracies  that  they  cannot  be  said  to  be 
of  any  value  at  all. 

The  Cardinal  has  called  up  a  theory  of  the  Papacy  and  the 
Empire  as  something  universally  accepted  in  Christendom,  which 
was  of  course  what  the  Popes  always  wanted  to  have  accepted, 
but  which  those  concerned  always  declined  to  accept.  ITis  doctrine 
• — one  somewhat  differing  from  that  of  Dante — stands  thus : 

The  supreme  civil  power  of  Christendom  was  dependent  on  the  supreme 
spiritual  authority.  The  Pontiffs  created  the  Empire  of  the  West  ;  they 
conferred  the  Imperial  dignity  by  consecration  ;  they  were  tiie  ultimate 
judges  of  the  Emperor's  acts,  with  power  of  deprivation  and  deposition. 
The  Christian  world  of  that  day  saw  nothing  disgraceful  in  this  sacred 
Imperial  j  urisprudenee. 

The  Cardinal  of  course  forgets  that  half  the  Christian  world  did 
not  acknowledge  the  Bishop  of  Rome  at  all,  and  knew  nothing 
about  the  supreme  Head  of  the  Christian  world  of  whom  the  Car¬ 
dinal  is  so  fond  of  talking.  Constantinople,  Antioch,  Alexandria, 
and  Jerusalem  cannot  be  so  easily  wiped  out  of  the  map  of  the 
Christian  world  as  it  may  suit  the  Cardinal's  convenience  to  wish 
to  see  them.  But  within  Ihe  West,  where  did  the  Cardinal  find 
that  the  Popes  created  the  Empire,  that  they  were  the  ultimate 
judges  of  the  Emperor's  acts,  with  power  of  deprivation  and  depo¬ 
sition  P  Certainly  several  Emperors  thought  that  they  hud  the 
power  of  deprivation  and  deposition  against  the  chief  Bishop  of 
their  Empire.  The  Pontiff’  undoubtedly,  in  a  sense,  conferred  the 
Imperial  dignity  by  consecration  ;  but,  if  that  implies  a  power  of 
deposi. ion,  it  follows  that  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  of 
Rlieims  had  the  same  power  of  deposition  over  the  Kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  of  France.  Neither  the  law  of  the  Empire  nor  the  law 
of  England  knows  anything  about  what  the  Cardinal  calls  “  the 
constitutional  law  of  Christian  kingdoms,  the  jurisprudence  of  the 
Christian  world.”  “  In  this,”  he  tells  us,  “  authority  and  liberty 
are  both  sacred  ;  despotism  and  rebellion  both  crimes  against  God 
and  man.  The  Pope,  as  supreme  judge,  took  cognizance  of  these 
cause?  majores,  these  high  causes  of  Christian  civilization’  He  adds, 

“  The  pastoral  vigilance  of  the  Pontiff  is  great,  but  it  hardly  reaches 
to  the  weights  and  measures  and  quarterns  and  ells  and  gallons  of 
Christendom.”  If  we  admit  the  Pope  to  be  judge  in  matters 
of  despotism  and  rebellion,  we  really  do  not  see  why  he  should  not 
also  be  judge  of  quarterns  and  eils.  A  legislation  earlier  than 
the  Decretals  did  not  scruple  to  occupy  itself  with  a  just  ephah  and 
a  just  him  If  the  Pope  claimed  to  be  judge  of  despotism  and  re¬ 
bellion,  it  could  only  be  as  vicar  of  the  Power  by  whom  Kings 
reign,  and  that  same  Power  had  also  expressed  abomination  for  a 
false  balance  and  delight  in  a  just  weight.  The  plain  fact  is  that 
though  sometimes  a  King  and  sometimes  an  Archbishop  might 
betray  his  own  cause  by  humbling  himself  before  a  foreign  power, 
yet  ft  would  be  impossible  to  find  any  formal  act  by  which  the  law 
of  England  ever  acknowledged  the  Pope  as  supreme  judge,  either 
of  rebellions  or  of  gallons.  As  for  rebellion,  there  is  always  the 
question  which  is  the  rebel.  It  no  doubt  sounds  very  dreadful 
when,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  we  read  ihe  resolution  that  “  it 
is  high  treason  for  a  King  of  England  to  levy  war  against  his  Par¬ 
liament"  ;  but  after  all  it  does  not  differ  very  much  from  the  words 
in  which  barons  and  citizens  denounce  John  as  “Rex  perjurus  ac 
baronibus  rebellis.”  If  the  Cardinal  will  carry  on  his  studies 
of  English  history  a  little  further,  he  will  find  that  there  was  a 
power  by  which  a  King  of  England  could  be  lawfully  deposed,  but 
that  that  power  was  vested,  not  in  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  but  in  the 
barons,  clergy,  and  commons  of  England. 

Cardinal  Manning  has  much  to  say  about  the  powers  which 
he  holds  to  have  been  vested  in  the  Pope  by  his  supposed 
jurisprudence  of  the  Christian  world.  He  does  not  clearly 
enough  distinguish  between  these  powers  and  any  special  power 
which  he  may  conceive  to  have  accrued  to  the  Tope  by  virtue 
of  John's  homage.  He  does  draw  the  distinction,  because  he 
sees  that  the  deposition  took  place  before  the  homage,  and  that 
therefore,  if  the  deposition  is  to  he  justified  at  all,  it  must  be  justi¬ 
fied  on  some  ground  other  than  the  homage.  1  lence  he  is  driven 
to  devise  this  supposed  general  jurisprudence  of  the  Christian  world. 
.Still  we  should  like  to  know  exactly  what  he  thinks  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  homage.  How  was  John's  homage  to  the  Pope 
affected  by  the  earlier  homage  of  Richard  to  the  Emperor?  Had 
a  King  of  the  English  any  right  to  depose  a  King  of  Scots,  or 
a  King  of  the  French  to  depose  a  Duke  of  the  Normans  ?  Had 
they  any  right  to  interfere  iu  the  affairs  of  Scotland  or  of  Normandy 
in  matters  which  in  no  way  touched  the  external  relation  of 


I  homage  ?  Had  they  any  right  to  annul  Charters  or  other  acts 
between  prince  and  people  ?  What  if  John  had  got  his  Imperial 
nephew  to  annul  the  Great  Charter  by  virtue  of  the  homage  of 
Richard  ?  We  do  not  undertake  to  answer  all  these  questions. 
Perhaps  the  Cardinal  may  have  found  something  about  them  in 
the  general  jurisprudence  of  the  Christian  world.  The  plain  truth, 
perhaps  not  very  creditable  to  any  of  the  parties  concerned,  is  that 
anybody  who  was  hard  pressed  did  homage  to  any  one  who  was 
likely  to  help  him,  Emperor,  Pope,  or  anybody  else.  One  thing 
is  quite  certain,  that  a  Pope  did  take  upon  himself  to  annul  the 
liberties  of  England ;  whether  it  was  because  they  were  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  England,  or  for  any  other  reason,  does  not  matter  one  straw. 
And  it  is  equally  certain  that,  if  the  Pope  could  make  any  claim  to 
meddle  in  English  affairs,  either  as  universal  or  as  immediate  feudal 
lord,  the  Emperor  might  have  put  forth  the  some  claim,  and  might 
have  found  just  as  much  to  say  for  it. 


IIOG-HUNTING. 

njPHE  progress  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  through  our  Indian 
—  dominions  has  unquestionably  been  hitherto  a  decided  political 
and  social  success.  We  must  except,  however,  from  this  remark  the 
first  essay  in  spearing  the  hoar  which  was  made  by  him  at.  Baroda. 
The  announcement  that  an  array  of  a  thousand  beaters,  posted  in 
line  near  a  choice  preserve  of  wild  pigs,  resulted  only  in  the  death 
of  a  single  boar,  must  have  caused  infinite  discomposure  to  many  a 
retired  Indian  official  or  indigo  planter,  who  thought  how  very 
differently  things  would  have  been  managed  by  him  for  such 
a  visitor  in  the  jungles  of  Khandeish  or  on  the  plains  of 
the  Gangstic  Delta.  We  can  only  hazard  a  conjecture  that 
the  unwieldy  line  of  beaters  was  unskilfully  handled,  or  that 
the  hogs  were  unusually  perverse ;  or  else  that  the  political 
discontent  imputed  to  the  conservative  party  at  the  Court 
of  the  Gaikwar  had  extended  to  the  porcine  creation.  We 
shall  now  endeavour  to  show  in  what  way  far  better  results 
are  constantly  attained  by  experienced  hunters,  with  one-tenth 
of  all  this  show  and  pageantry,  in  other  parts  of  India. 

With  the  spread  of  agriculture  and  the  increase  of  the  rural 
population  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  it  is  well  known, 
disappear.  Some  are  killed  off,  hut  the  greater  proportion  betake 
themselves  to  those  huge  forests  which  are  still  to  be  found, 
not  materially  thinned  or  contracted,  in  Central  India,  in  parts  of 
Madras  and  of  Eastern  Bengal,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalayas,  at 
intervals,  the  whole  way  from  Chittagong  to  the  Punjab.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  first  to  become  scarce  are  the  wild  elephant  and 
rhinoceros ;  next,  go  the  tiger  and  the  larger  kinds  of  deer, 
together  with  suc-h  winged  game  as  the  wild  peacock  and  the  jungle 
fowl.  The  hog-deer  and  the  wild  hog  linger  behind  while  there 
is  yet  any  cover  untouched  by  the  axe,  or  wherever  the  grass, 
burnt  by  the  peasantry  in  one  season  for  the  pasture,  springs  up 
again  obstinately  in  the  next  rains.  Last  of  all,  in  company  with 
the  hare  and  the  black  and  grey  partridge,  the  pigs  begin  to 
make  off  for  quarters  where  their  young  are  not  at  the  mercy  of 
certain  low-caste  Hindus,  ready  to  eat  anything  short  of  a  fox 
or  jackal,  and  where  their  haunts  are  not  uprooted  by  the  spade 
and  plough  of  the  ryot.  It  follows  from  this  that  the 
tracts  best  suited  for  the  exciting  sport  of  hog-hunting  are  those 
in  which  the  primeval  jungle  divides  with  agriculture  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  the  plain.  It  is  obviously  no  use  attempting  to  follow 
hogs  on  horseback  in  jungles  of  heavy  timber,  or  in  dense  thickets 
lined  with  swamps  and  intersected  by  tidal  creeks.  It  is  useless, 
again,  to  hope  for  this  sport  in  most  of  those  districts  which,  as 
we  learnt  recently  from  the  literature  of  the  famine,  are  more 
thickly  populated  than  Belgium  or  Lancashire.  But  where  the 
forest  of  said,  sissoo,  or  other  trees  has  been  a  good  deal  cleared 
where  the  embankments  round  dilapidated  tanks  are  still  covered 
with  high  grass  ;  where  charming  little  patches  of  jungle,  locally 
known  by  the  titles  of  null,  cassia,  henna,  jao,  hugla ,  p&ti,  and  a 
dozen  others,  alternate  with  fields  of  millet,  mustard,  and  peas ; 
where  there  are  two  or  three  acres  of  sugar-cane  at  no  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  some  low  range  of  hills  to  which  the  hogs  can  run  for 
safety ;  where  erratic  rivers  either  form  huge  islands  or  long 
stretches  of  alluvial  deposit,  covered  with  water  in  the  rains,  but 
firm  and  dry  from  November  to  May  inclusive ;  where  there  is 
plenty  of  agricultural  produce  for  the  hog  to  uproot  by  night,  and 
yet  enough  of  cover,  some  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  to  conceal 
him  in  the  daytime — these  are  the  select  spots  to  which  ardent 
and  experienced  men  resort  with  a  sheaf  of  spears,  a  batch  of  Arab 
horses,  a  line  of  some  dozen  elephants,  and  a  staff’  of  beaters, 
tempted  into  the  service  by  promises  of  liberal  payment  and  by 
some  relish  for  adventure. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between  the  sport  as  prac¬ 
tised  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  and  in  those  of  Bombay  and 
Madras.  In  the  former  the  spear  is  about  six  and  a  half  feet 
in  length;  and  the  sportsman,  grasping  it  about  eighteen  inches 
from  "the  top,  which  is  heavily  weighted  with  lead,  drives  it 
neatly  and  sharply  into  the  body  of  the  animal.  The  men  of 
Madras  and  Bombay  use  a  spear  of  ten  feet  and  more  in  length, 
and  couch  it  like  a  lance.  In  our  opinion,  the  sport  is  pursued  in 
the  latter  Presidency  under  greater  difficulties  of  locality,  and  there 
is  often  more  credit  in  bringing  one  hog  to  bay  above  the  Western 
Ghauts,  after  a  chase  over  broken  and  stony  ground,  where  nullahs 
have  to  be  leapt  and  low  ranges  of  hills  traversed,  than  there  is  in 
dispatching  three  or  four  animals  routed  out  in  succession  from  ». 
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small  patch  of  jungle-grass  in  the  districts  of  Nuddea,  Palma, 
and  Dacca,  in  Lower  Bengal.  But  still  if  the  Prince  of  Wales  or 
any  other  traveller  wishes  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  riding  to  hog 
in  perfection,  we  should  advise  him  to  select,  not  Sholapore 
or  Bellary,  hut  the  plains  watered  and  occasionally  inundated 
by  the  Ganges  where  it  is  known  as  the  Poddha,  or  the  banks 
of  the  Gorai,  the  Jellinghi,  and  the  Megna.  There,  tents 
pitched  in  the  morning  are  transformed  before  evening  by 
intelligent  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  servants  into  residences 
which  appear  as  if  the  owners  had  been  living  in  them  for 
weeks.  From  ten  to  twenty  elephants  are  chained,  each  by  one 
leg,  to  magnificent  trees  on  the  edge  of  the  village ;  a  deep  tank 
suited  for  the  daily  bath  of  these  useful  animals  is  close  at  hand  ; 
the  scene  at  night  is  lit  up  by  the  camp-fires  of  the  followers  ;  the 
early  or  autumnal  crops  have  been  cut  and  carried  ;  and  the  late  or 
spring  harvest  will  not  be  ready  for  the  sickle  for  another  six 
weeks.  It  is  by  no  means  necessary,  in  the  Indian  winter,  that 
hunters  should  take  the  field  at  daybreak  and  return  to  their  en¬ 
campment  at  ten  or  eleven,  tired  and  sunburnt.  Indeed,  in  the 
month  of  January  and  the  early  part  of  February,  the  jungles  can 
be  beaten  throughout  the  day.  The  great  object  is  naturally  to 
induce  the  boar  to  break  cover  and  take  to  the  open.  If  the  patch 
of  grass,  reed,  or  scrub  be  small,  this  is  easily  effected.  All  that 
is  necessary  is  half-a-dozen  elephants,  with  twenty  beaters  on  foot, 
uttering  some  Asiatic  cry  which  answers  to  “Hie,  cock,  cock,” 
and  a  fine  burst  is  the  result.  But  where  the  jungle  is  so 
large  that  the  boar  can  dodge  the  elephants  or  break  back, 
other  expedients  must  be  put  in  force.  Crackers  and  squibs 
are  thrown  into  the  denser  thickets :  the  line  of  elephants 
must  be  made  stronger  and  more  compact ;  drums  are  beaten, 
and  mingle  with  the  yells  and  shouts  of  the  footmen ;  and, 
occasionally,  as  a  last  resource,  some  mild  sportsman  who  prefers 
the  gun  to  the  spear  and  the  howdah  to  the  saddle,  is 
directed,  from  his  seat  on  an  elephant’s  back,  to  dislodge  the  boar, 
when  he  can  get  a  sight  of  him,  by  a  charge  of  No.  7  or  8  shot 
skilfully  lodged  just  under  the  tail.  The  boar  is  perfectly  well 
aware  that  a  thick  covert  is  generally  his  best  security,  and  the 
employment  of  the  last  expedient  is  the  surest  way  of  convincing 
him  to  the  contrary. 

When  the  company  is  not  large  and  the  animals  are  not  very 
numerous,  three  or  four  men  wifi  race  together  for  the  spear, 
it  being  a  universal  rule  that  the  honour  belongs  to  the 
man  who  can  draw  “  first  blood.”  The  result  depends  on 
a  variety  of  considerations.  The  boar,  driven  out  of  one 
patch,  will  endeavour  to  gain  another  cover.  If  the  friendly 
shelter  is  about  a  mile  off  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
the  animal  will  turn  and  charge,  unless  it  be  one  of  an  unusually 
savage  nature.  If  the  second  cover  is  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  first,  and  the  beast  is  one  of  average  courage  and  fierce¬ 
ness,  a  charge  may  be  expected  as  soon  as  breath  is  scant  and 
weight  begins  to  tell.  We  rarely  or  ever  met  with  a  boar  thirty 
inches  in  height  that  would  not  distance,  for  the  first  quarter  or 
half  mile,  the  very  best  Arab  that  was  ever  bought  for  the  Indian 
market.  But  after  a  while  wind  and  training  prevail,  and  as  the 
sportsman  comes  to  closer  quarters  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
he  will  spear  the  tired  pig  from  behind,  or  whether  the  animal,  like 
Macaulay’s  British  Lion  at  Agincourt,  will  turn  to  bay  in  wrath, 
and  will  come  down  on  the  nearest  hunter  with  bristles  erect,  tail 
as  stiff  as  a  ramrod,  foaming  jaws,  and  a  series  of  short  and  defiant 
grunts.  One  maxim,  approved  by  all  hog-hunters  of  every  degree, 
is  that  the  charge  must  be  met,  and  not  awaited.  To  stand  spear 
in  hand,  while  the  boar  comes  down  on  you,  is  to  expose  yourself 
and  your  Arab  to  be  upset,  cut  and  slashed,  and  ruined  for  life.  A 
great  deal  now  depends  on  correctness  of  aim  and  lightness  of 
touch.  A  practised  rider  puts  his  horse  into  a  smart  canter,  bends 
slightly  forward  over  its  right  shoulder,  and  plants  the  spear  as  near 
the  spine  as  possible,  before  the  tusks  of  M3  adversary  can  rip  up 
the  forearm  or  the  belly.  With  a  jerk,  to  which  the  instincts  of 
the  horse  respond,  he  wheels  rapidly  round  to  the  left,  withdrawing 
his  spear  if  the  wound  be  slight,  and  leaving  it  sticking  if  deep, 
while  the  enraged  animal  is  just  too  late  even  to  graze  the  horse’s 
hocks.  Then,  from  a  determined  boar,  there  may  ensue  a  series  of 
these  attacks.  The  wounded  hog  sets  its  back  to  a  bush  and  rushes 
out  upon  one  man  after  another.  As  many  as  three  spears  have 
been  seen  lodged  in  the  flanks  or  ribs,  quivering  as  the  hog 
staggers  away  under  them,  until  at  last  it  sinks  from  litemor- 
rhage,  or  a  fourth  spear  settles  the  business.  In  a  good  country, 
not  only  level  but  smooth,  the  whole  affair — the  burst,  the  pursuit, 
the  charges,  and  the  death — may  be  all  over  in  less  than  ten 
minutes.  But  the  course  of  true  hog-hunting  is  not  always  more 
smooth  than  that  of  love.  Sometimes  the  ground  is  clay,  trodden 
by  cattle  unevenly  when  wet,  and  then  hardened  into  the  consistency 
of  iron.  Sometimes  the  boar  skirts  the  edge  of  a  marsh  or  swims 
a  deep  river,  or  takes  to  a  line  of  gardens  and  orchards,  in  the 
midst  of  which  lie  buried  the  houses  of  the  Bengali  peasant,  where 
the  hunter  gets  bewildered  amongst  shady  and  narrow  paths 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  may  either  lose  the  chase 
altogether  or  be  suddenly  charged  by  an  enraged  tusker  where 
there  is  no  room  for  him  to  practise  the  least  cavalry  manoeuvre. 
At  other  times  the  boar  from  the  very  first  “  jinks,”  as  it  is  techni¬ 
cally  termed ;  crosses  from  right  to  left  under  the  horse’s  forelegs, 
urns  “  dunghill,”  refuses  to  charge,  and  repeats  his  tactics  so 
tleverly  that  the  three  best  mounted  and  most  skilled  riders  are 
thrown  out,  and  the  honour  of  drawing  first  blood  falls  to  some 
second-rate  man  with  a  third-rate  country-bred  horse,  who  comes 


up  and  “  cuts  in  ”  just  at  the  very  right  time.  Very  rarely 
a  hog  has  been  heard  to  squeal  as  the  hunter’s  spear  is  just 
about  to  be  delivered,  but  in  such  a  case  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  fiery  blood  of  the  jungle  race  has  been  im¬ 
poverished  by  connexion  with  the  domestic  species ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  boar  forty  inches  high,  with  tusks 
polished  by  constant  combats  or  by  rubbing  against  trees,  refuses 
to  run  after  less  than  three  hundred  yards,  turns  sharply  on  the 
delighted  sportsman,  gashes  one  horse,  sends  another  to  the  right 
about,  and,  when  pierced  through  and  through,  “  dies  in  silence, 
biting  hard  ”  at  the  spear  shaft  or  at  anything,  animate  or  inani¬ 
mate,  that  comes  within  its  reach. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Province  of  which  the  inhabitants  are 
the  least  warlike  and  most  effeminate  of  the  various  races  to  be 
found  in  the  great  peninsula  produces  wild  hogs  of  the  most 
savage  breed.  There  are  some  good  hogs  now  and  then  to  be  found 
in  the  North-Western  Provinces,  where  the  jungles  have  not 
entirely  vanished,  and  the  Central  and  Southern  districts  can  show 
specimens  well  worthy  of  any  foeman’s  steel ;  but  we  have  heard 
the  late  General  Sir  Walter  Gilbert,  than  whom  a  finer  sportsman 
never  led  a  charge  against  Sikhs  or  Afghans,  declare  that  nothing, 
for  size  and  ferocity,  could  surpass,  if  it  could  equal,  the  pure 
Bengali  breed.  Of  course  hog-hunting,  like  sport  of  many  kinds 
in  the  East,  is  not  now  what  it  was.  Select  hunting-grounds 
which  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty  years  ago  had  furnished  hogs  and  hog- 
deer  sufficient  to  exhaust  a  whole  stud  of  Arabs  in  two  or  three 
days’  hunting,  are  now  converted  into  villages,  and  even  bazaars, 
teeming  with  population  ;  or  if  the  jungle,  favoured  by  epidemics, 
inuudatious,  and  the  tyranny  and  incapacity  of  a  native  landlord, 
has  been  too  strong  for  the  plough  and  the  hoe,  six  head  would  now 
be  accounted  for  instead  of  thirty.  But  there  are  still  places  which 
will  never  be  fit  for  anything  but  temporary  occupation,  and  which 
can  only  yield  one  crop  a  year.  Far  away  in  Eastern  Bengal,  on 
the  alluvial  flats  of  some  river  named  after  a  Hindu  divinity,  a 
good  line  of  elephants  will  now  and  then  turn  out  quantities 
of  pigs  of  all  sizes,  sows  with  litters,  lanky  boars  and  monsters 
with  tusks,  in  the  proportion  shown  by  hares  and  rabbits  during 
a  Norfolk  battue.  And  few  things  can  be  more  exhilarating 
than  a  gallop  across  the  sandy  loam,  as  smooth  as  a  Leicestershire 
pasture,  where  the  only  puzzle  is  to  select  out  of  many  the  boar 
that  seems  likely  to  give  the  best  sport.  As  a  general  rule,  no 
mount,  for  a  man  under  twelve  stone,  surpasses  the  Arab  horse. 
Australians,  English  hunters,  horses  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
have  been  entered  at  this  sport  and  have  answered  fairly.  But  the 
Cape  horse  is  very  soon  knocked  up ;  the  English  hunter,  three 
parts  bred,  is  superior  in  stride,  but  cannot  wheel  to  the  right  or 
left  with  the  necessary  rapidity ;  Australians  or  Walers  are  apt 
to  be  uncertain  in  their  disposition,  and  are  given  to  “buck  jump¬ 
ing.”  For  temper,  for  exquisite  beauty  combined  with  bone  and 
sinew,  for  certainty  of  rapid  evolution,  for  coolness  in  meeting  the 
angry  and  bristling  foe,  for  obedience  to  the  touch  of  spur  or 
rein,  and,  we  may  almost  say,  for  sympathetic  enjoyment  of  the 
sport,  the  Arab  horse  is  pre-eminent.  Anecdotes  of  hairbreadth 
escapes  and  extraordinary  accidents,  occurring  in  the  field,  are 
numerous.  Though  it  is  not  often  necessary  to  leap  a  fence,  there 
are  ugly  nullahs  brimful  of  water,  or  dry  and  with  precipitous  banks, 
to  be  got  over.  The  ground  is  hard,  honeycombed  with  cracks  and 
with  the  holes  of  foxes  and  jackals,  and  horse  and  rider  may  come 
down  headlong  when  going  at  racing  speed.  Sometimes  the  boar  has 
the  best  of  it  in  a  charge,  or  the  horse  swerves  and  deposits  his  rider 
on  the  hog’s  back,  just  as  he  is  bending  forward  to  deliver  the 
spear;  or  an  incautious  youth  throws  the  spear,  telum  inibelle, 
like  a  dart,  in  which  case  it  has  been  known  to  turn  right 
over,  like  the  caber  in  Highland  sports,  and  to  strike  the  next 
horse  full  in  the  chest,  the  point  coming  out  under  the  poor 
steed’s  tail.  Of  course  the  catalogue  of  broken  arms,  dislocated 
collar-bones,  and  even  sad  deaths,  is  relieved  by  less  dismal 
anecdotes ;  and  there  are  stories  still  current  in  Anglo-Indian 
coteries  of  one  official  who  always  took  care,  in  making  a 
“  Revenue  Settlement,”  to  leave  a  small  part  of  the  tract  un¬ 
settled  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  good  excuse  for  visiting  it 
next  year  at  the  right  season  for  hunting  ;  of  another  who,  in 
days  when  lax  notions  of  prison  discipline  prevailed,  had  assigned 
to  him  on  such  an  expedition  three  “  misdemeanants,”  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  was  to  cut  grass  and  fodder  for  his  stud  ;  of  the  obese  Mathu- 
ranath  Biswas,  the  native  manager  of  the  Nilgunge  factory,  who, 
venturing  out  on  a  quiet  pony  merely  to  show  the  country  to  the 
planter  and  his  friend  the  magistrate,  was  charged,  when  he  was 
little  suspecting  an  enemy,  by  a  boar  and  sent  rolling  into  the 
ditch ;  and  of  Hari  Ram,  the  nazir  or  sheriff  of  an  enthusiastic 
collector,  whose  business  it  was  to  attend  his  master  in  the  field, 
and  who  was  not  allowed  to  receive  his  monthly  salary  until  he 
had  reduced  his  corpulence  so  as  not  to  overweight  the  pony  which 
carried  him  and  the  second  spear.  That  herds  of  wild  hogs  on  the 
edges  of  civilization  do  considerable  damage  to  sugar-cane,  gardens, 
and  cereals  and  pulses,  and  must  be  destroyed  by  some  means,  may 
be  easily  conceived.  They  do  not  always  attack  men,  unless 
provoked ;  though  occasionally,  when  driven  out  of  an  inclosure, 
or  savage  at  being  disturbed  in  their  siesta,  they  will  charge 
without  hesitation.  Deaths  by  wild  hogs  are  constantly  reported, 
together  with  those  by  tigers,  buffaloes,  and  elephants.  The  Oriental 
frame,  however,  gets  over  ghastly  wounds  in  a  way  which  to 
Englishmen  seems  marvellous.  We  recollect  a  native  brought 
into  camp  one  morning  frightfully  gashed  by  a  hog,  without  pro¬ 
vocation,  in  no  less  than  nineteen  places.  Ilia  wounds  were 
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cleansed  and  bound  up,  and  he  was  sent  by  the  magistrate  into 
the  station,  thirty-five  miles  off,  where  he  was  reported  perfectly 
cured  in  three  weeks. 

It  would  be  easy  to  fill  our  paper  with  a  list  of  men  who, 
like  foxhunters  in  England,  had  earned  distinction  iu  more  than 
one  line.  We  have  referred  to  the  late  Sir  W.  Gilbert,  who 
fought  as  an  ensign  at  Laswari  under  Lord  Lake,  and  lived  to 
drive  out  the  Afghans  from  the  Punjab,  helter-skelter  after  the  battle 
of  Guzerat.  Sir  George  Yule,  member  of  the  Supreme  Council 
under  Lord  Lawrence,  was  amongst  the  foremost  of  his  day  in  the 
pursuit  of  either  hog  or  tiger.  The  late  Mr.  Dunbar,  Commissioner 
of  Dacca,  has  repeatedly  been  known  to  leave  a  splendid  boar 
lifeless  by  oue  single  well-directed  thrust  in  the  spine  ;  and  at  the 
first  charge  of  the  battle  of  Moodki  there  fell,  with  his  face  to 
the  Sikh  lines,  Captain  Ilerries,  one  of  the  A.D.G.’s  of  the  late 
Lord  Hardinge,  whose  firm  seat  and  light  hand  had  often  made 
the  best  mounted  competitor  from  the  beginning  of  a  run  abandon 
all  hope  of  “  first  spear.”  We  trust  that  it  may  be  reserved  for  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  under  happier  auspices,  to  see  something  of  this 
sport  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  and  that,  if  classically  inclined,  he 
may  at  least  be  able  to  say,  in  the  language  of  Pliny  to  the  great 
historian  Tacitus,  “  Rides  et  licet  rideas,  occidi  tres  apros  nuper, 
et  pulcherrimos  quidem.” 


MANTEGNA’S  TRIUMPH  OF  JULIUS  CUESAR. 

THE  appearance  of  a  set  of  photographs  executed  at  the  in¬ 
stance  of  some  artists  and  amateurs  presents  a  timely  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  saying  a  few  words  on  the  famous  designs  by  Andrea 
Mantegna,  long  domiciled,  and  at  the  same  time  desecrated,  in  the 
Royal  Palace  at  Hampton.  These  photographs,  printed  by  a  per¬ 
manent  process,  are  nine  in  number,  and  no  less  than  twenty 
inches  in  length  and  breadth  ;  the  moderate  cost  at  which  they 
can  be  acquired  by  the  general  public  is  simply  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expense  of  production.  The  well-known  artist,  Mr.  Henry 
Wallis,  is  Honorary  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Dixon  of  the 
Temple  acts  as  Honorary  Treasurer.  The  motive  is  commendable, 
but  the  result  unsatisfactory,  not  however  so  much  from  any  fault 
on  the  part  of  the  manipulators  as  from  the  state  of  ruin  into 
which  these  priceless  relics  have  fallen.  The  photographs  appear 
as  ghosts  rather  than  as  pictures ;  indistinctness  in  form,  and  con¬ 
fusion  in  light  and  shade,  mar  the  finest  of  the  figures.  And  thus 
these  reproductions  compare  unfavourably  with  the  photographs 
taken  from  the  Rafl'aelle  cartoons  while  yet  they  also  remained  at 
Hampton  Court.  This  inferiority  arises  partly  from  the  character 
of  the  respective  pictures,  and  partly  from  the  different  degrees  of 
injury  they  have  severally  sustained.  The  compositions  of 
Raffaelle  are  studiously  perspicuous ;  thus,  in  “  The  Miraculous 
Draught  of  Fishes  ”  the  figures,  mostly  detached  from  each  other, 
stand  out  clearly  and  sharply  from  the  background.  The 
principle  of  Mantegna  was  different.  According  to  the  older 
manner,  he  adopts  a  high  and  heavy  horizon,  below  and  above 
which  he  raises  two  or  even  three  tiers  of  actors  and  spectators, 
with  added  processional  properties ;  in  like  manner  upon  the 
plane  of  the  foreground  he  crowds  together  elephants  with  their 
riders  and  their  leaders,  into  one  mass  of  grand  confusion.  Then,  as 
to  the  injuries  inflicted  by  time  and  man,  the  fates  have  been  more 
cruel  to  Mantegna  than  to  Raffaelle.  It  is  true  that  the  cartoons 
of  Raffaelle  are,  and  probably  always  were,  of  unequal  merit ; 
they  have,  too,  suffered  from  reparation  and  the  ravages  of  time. 
But  the  pictures  of  Mantegna  have  not  passed  thus  comparatively 
lightly  through  the  ordeal  of  three-and-a-half  centuries ;  they 
have  been  flayed  alive,  so  that  it  may  almost  be  said  that  the 
master  and  his  art  live  no  more.  Here  and  there  only  do  some 
small  fragments  of  the  original  survive.  Indeed  the  judgment  of 
Messrs.  Crowe,  and  Cavalcaselle  is  that  “the  Triumphs  are  in  such 
a  condition  that  we  do  not  inquire  what  parts  are  injured,  but 
rather  whether  there  are  any  bits  uninjured.”  All  the  denunci¬ 
ations  that  have  been  launched  against  the  destroyers  of  Da 
Vinci's  “  Last  Supper  ”  in  Milan  might  be  levelled  against  those 
who  in  England  have  massacred  the  master-work  of  the  great 
artist  of  Mantua  by  the  pallet-knife  and  the  paint-brush.  Such 
being  the  melancholy  state  of  the  case,  some  persons  have  felt  t  hat 
the  taking  of  these  photographs  is  but  love's  labour  lost.  We  do 
not  wholly  agree  with  this  opinion.  Painters  and  other  students 
of  art  will  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  these  faded  visions,  these 
incoherent  fragments,  of  works  which  rank  among  the  noblest  in 
the  whole  history  of  art.  We  need  scarcely  add  that  there  are 
figures  in  this  procession  which  deserve  to  be  welcomed  as  house¬ 
hold  gods  into  an  artist’s  home. 

It  may  be  well  to  retrace  in  brief  the  origin  and  vicissitudes  of 
this  “  Triumph  of  Julius  Csesar.”  The  designs  were  begun  for  the 
Duke  of  Mantua  about  the  year  1487,  but,  owing  to  the  artist’s 
engagements  in  Rome,  were  not  finished  till  1492.  Mantegna  died 
in  Mantua  eight  years  afterwards  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  The 
designs  therefore  rank  among  his_maturest  creations.  The  artist 
himself  speaks  with  conscious  pride  of  his  compositions.  Vasari 
pronounces  them  to  be  the  painter’s  highest  achievements,  and 
Messrs.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  say  that  “  they  are  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  all  that  Mantegna  had  learnt  and  acquired  from  youth  up¬ 
wards.  They  illustrate  his  love  of  scientific  perspective,  his  fondness 
for  plastic  examples,  his  deep  and  untiring  study  of  the  antique.” 
Mrs.  Jameson  bears  like  tribute  as  follows: — 

The  inconceivable  richness  of  fancy  displayed  in  this  Triumphal  1’roces- 


sion,  the  number  of  figures  and  objects  of  every  kind,  the  propriety  of  the 
antique  costumes,  ornaments,  armour,  &c.,  with  the  scientific  manner  in 
which  the  perspective  is  managed,  the  whole  being  adapted  to  its  intended 
situation  far  above  the  eye,  so  that  the  under  surfaces  of  the  objects  are 
alone  visible  (as  would  be  the  case  when  viewed  from  below),  the  upper 
surfaces  vanishing  into  air  ;  all  these  merits  combined  render  this  series  of 
pictures  one  of  the  grandest  works  of  the  fifteenth  century,  worthy  of  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  all  beholders. 

The  precise  purpose  for  which  these  elaborate  compositions  were 
made  seems  to  be  matter  of  conjecture,  but  a  letter  exists  which 
states,  on  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness,  that  in  1501  they  deco¬ 
rated  the  theatre  in  the  Castle  of  Mantua,  and  it  would  appear  that 
there  they  remained  for  more  than  a  century — down,  in  fact,  to  the 
year  1629,  when  the  city  was  sacked  and  plundered.  But  fortu¬ 
nately  the  designs,  with  the  pictures  known  as  the  Mantuan  Col¬ 
lection,  made  their  escape  in  safety.  Subsequently  the  Duke,  finding 
himself  too  poor  to  retain  his  ancestral  treasures,  sold  his  collection 
to  our  Charles  I.  for  20,000 l.  Thus  the  “  Triumph”  came  to  Eng¬ 
land.  After  the  execution  of  the  King,  the  Parliament,  it  is  well 
known,  issued  orders  for  the  demolition  of  Popish  and  superstitious 
pictures  in  the  Royal  Palaces  of  Whitehall  and  Hampton  Court, 
and  for  the  sale  of  such  as  were  without  superstition.  The 
“  Triumph  of  Caesar”  realized  1  ,ooof. — not  an  inconsiderable 
amount  in  those  days.  Raffaelle’s  Cartoons  were  by  Cromwell 
himself  secured  to  the  nation,  at  the  modest  sum  of  300L  The 
present  value  of  either  of  these  sets  of  master-works  it  would  be 
hard  to  guess  at,  but  the  ratio  between  the  two  would  certainly 
be  reversed  ;  Raffaelle  rules  a  vastly  higher  market  than  Mantegna. 
On  the  Restoration  under  Charles  II.  the  “  Triumph  ”  came  back 
to  the  royal  collections,  but  how  or  through  whom  does  not  appear. 

A  few  words  are  needed  as  to  the  technique  of  these  nine  compo¬ 
sitions,  and  as  to  the  cause  and  character  of  their  decay.  They  are 
painted  in  tempera  on  twilled  linen  stretched  on  frames,  and  origin¬ 
ally  pilasters  with  Renaissance  ornament  divided  the  compartments. 
We  are  assured  by  a  Royal  Academician  whose  judgment  is  con¬ 
clusive  that  “wherever  the  real  work  of  Mantegna  is  left,  the  draw¬ 
ing  and  execution  are  of  the  most  refined  character,  and  the  tempera 
painting  of  the  most  delicate  nature.”  The  colours,  though  now  faded 
and  falling  away,  still  bear  traces  of  decorative  splendour ;  while 
the  unvarnished  surface,  the  life-size  scale,  and  a  freehand  mode  of 
execution  approach  to  the  quality  of  fresco-painting.  Altogether 
these  pictures  were  eminently  suited  to  mural  decoration.  Next, 
as  to  the  causes  of  their  present  ruin.  The  probability  would  seem 
to  be  that  the  canvases  came  to  this  country  in  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  in  fairly  good  condition,  and  there  would  appear  to  be 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  they  suffered  very  materially  under  the 
great  rebellion,  but  in  later  times  they  are  known  to  have  suffered 
cruelly.  Hampton  Court  is  not  a  safe  resting-place  for  works  of 
art ;  for  example,  housemaids  and  maids  of  honour  are  said  to 
have  emptied  slops,  which,  percolating  through  floor  and  wall, 
streamed  down  the  face  of  Raffaelle’s  cartoons,  the  discoloured 
surfaces  of  which  bear  the  marks  of  these  unsavoury  drippings  and 
drainages. 

Naturally  there  came  a  moment  when  repairs  were  talked  of. 
Accordingly  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  Lewis  Laguerre  was  lodged 
at  Hampton  Court,  where  by  appointment  he  set  to  work  and  re¬ 
painted  well  nigh  all  the  figures.  When  a  like  operation  was  being 
performed  on  Da  Vinci’s  Oenaeolo,  a  traveller  relates  that  he  arrived 
just  in  time  to  see  the  disappearance  of  the  master’s  last  remaining 
touches.  When  we  visited  Hampton  Court  the  other  day  it  seemed  to 
us  too  late  to  look  on  even  a  remnant  of  Mantegna’s  masterpiece.  It  is 
known  that  a  total  destruction  by  fire  has  been  for  long  something- 
more  than  a  remote  possibility ;  and  we  can  well  believe  that 
measures  will  be  taken  to  ensure  safety  when  there  remains  nothing 
worth  saving.  But  these  ill-used  works  are  at  last  fortunate  in 
their  present  care-taker.  With  tender  solicitude  and  a  practised 
eye,  Mr.  Richard  Redgrave,  R. A.,  watches  the  ravages  of  time  and 
asks  what  can  be  done.  He  keeps  a  book  in  which  is  entered  a 
small  photograph  of  each  cartoon,  with  notes  stating  the  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  he  found  the  pictures,  and  further  entries  are  made 
of  any  changes  which  they  may  year  by  year  undergo.  It  was 
easy  to  provide  the  protection  of  glass,  but  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  know  what  to  do  with  the  pictures  themselves.  Tempera  is  at 
any  time  difficult  to  deal  with,  and  in  their  present  state  of  rotten¬ 
ness  no  prudent  man  would  dare  to  operate.  We  give  the  following 
facts  on  authority.  Mr.  Richard  Redgrave  had  one  of  the  pictures 
brought  up  to  London  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  a  little  com¬ 
mittee  of  judges  was  formed  to  examine  it  well,  and  to  consider  if 
anything  could  be  done  to  restore  it.  Had  these  works  been  in 
oil,  under  careful  supervision  the  repaints  could  have  been  removed, 
but  no  means  were  found  to  remove  the  upper  tempera  work 
without  removing  that  which  was  Mantegna’s  real  work;  and  it 
was  determined  that  even  to  renew  the  parts  that  had  scaled  off 
was  not  desirable,  since,  however  cai-eful  their  execution,  the 
cleaners  would  inevitably  be  charged  with  the  dreadful  daubings 
of  former  repairers.  A  small  piece  of  purely  ornamental  work  was 
restored,  to  show  what  could  be  done.  Mr.  Redgrave  reported 
that  the  pictures  must  be  placed  under  glass;  this  was  done,  and 
he  does  not  think  the  mischief  is  increasing.  Subsequently  Mr. 
Richmond,  after  his  experience  of  other  important  works  at  West¬ 
minster  and  Oxford,  thought  something  might  be  effected,  and 
opportunity  was  given  him  to  try,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Richard 
Redgrave,  some  experiments  on  unimportant  parts  of  the  surface  ; 
but  after  some  hours  of  patient  and  most  careful  experiment,  Mr. 
Richmond  acknowledged  that  the  removal  of  the  repaints  was  not 
possible. 

We  can  well  imagine  that  few  persons  would  care  to  encounter 
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the  responsibility  of  repairing  fabrics  which  might  crumble  under 
the  touch,  for  great  would  be  the  public  outcry  even  though  the  fault 
were  none.  "We  may  just  throw  out  as  a  suggestion  a  method 
common  on  the  Continent ;  pigments  falling-  from  walls,  panels, 
or  canvases,  are  again  fixed  by  means  of  a  glutinous  fluid  under 
surface  pressure.  We  have  beeu  witnesses  to  a  like  operation 
whereby  the  remnants  of  the  wall  pictures  by  Cimabue  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Francis  at  Assisi  have  been  secured  from  further 
decay.  Of  course  we  need  not  add  that  in  all  such  cases  conser¬ 
vation  ought  to  he  the  sole  purpose  ;  “  restoration  ”  being  but 
destruction  in  disguise.  At  all  events  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  Hampton  Court  is  not  a  fitting  resting-place  for  this 
triumphal  panorama.  It  cannot  he  even  seen  there.  Where  then 
shall  it  go  ?  The  course  which  would  undoubtedly  please  the  public 
best  is,  not  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Ratlaelle's  Cartoons)  further 
favour  should  he  shown  to  Kensington,  but  that  Trafalgar  Square 
should  he  chosen  ns  the  abode  of  works  which  on  every  ground 
ought  to  he  made  as  accessible  to  the  people  as  possible.  The 
newly-erected  buildings  of  the  National  Gallery  make  any  such 
suggestion  all  the  more  feasible  and  opportune. 

The  art  of  Mantegna  is  so  complex  that  it  may  he  best  under¬ 
stood  through  analysis.  The  main  questions  to  be  solved  are  what 
relation  does  it  hold  to  other  art,  anterior  or  contemporaneous, 
how  does  it  stand  in  regard  to  nature,  and  how  much  of  indepen¬ 
dent  personality  does  it  derive  from  the  individual  character 
of  the  artist  himself?  In  the  first  place,  then,  when  we  look 
at  Mantegna’s  pictures,  drawings,  and  engravings,  the  para¬ 
mount  influence  of  antique  marbles  is  manifest.  Indeed  this 
master  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  most  thorough  antiquary 
of  his  time;  this  “Triumph”  is  loaded,  almost  as  a  museum, 
with  antique  armour,  vases,  standards,  busts,  statues,  and  musical 
instruments.  But  Mantegna  did  more ;  he  became,  through 
persistent  and  intelligent  study,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
classic  art,  not  perhaps  so  much  in  its  simplicity  and  breadth 
as  in  its  dignity  and  statuesque  immobility.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  was  more  deeply  penetrated  by  ancient  art 
than  Michael  Angelo.  But  the  penalty  paid  was  considerable. 
His  figures  are  petrified  as  if  they  were  of  stoue  ;  they  stand  fixed 
to  the  spot  whereon  they  happen  to  he  planted  ;  this  procession 
has  little  or  no  movement  forwards ;  it  is  as  a  life  frosted  and  con¬ 
gealed.  The  progress  of  Caesar  nowhere  breaks  into  the  animated 
action  of  the  processional  frieze  of  the  l'arthenon ;  there  are  no 
groups  comparable  to  Da  Vinci’s  “  Battle  of  the  Standard,”  no 
figures  equivalent  to  Raifaelle’s  swiftly-speeding  Furies  chasing 
Heliodorus  from  the  Temple.  Then  as  to  draperies ;  they  gain 
symmetry  from  the  antique;  hut  it  may  be  objected  that  even  in  the 
drawing  at  Florence  of  theVirgin  in  Adoration  the  finely-cast  mantle 
might  have  been  carved  in  stone.  Also  we  have  here,  as  well  as  in  the 
frescoes  at  Padua,  to  observe  on  the  angular  cutting  up  of  the 
draperies  lying  on  the  ground,  after  the  mannerism  of  the  old 
Germans.  It  is  to  be  remembered  how  ardently  Mantegna  and 
Albert  Diirer  desired  to  meet,  and,  although  death  intervened, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  somehow  Transalpine  characteristics 
crept  into  the  style  of  the  severe  and  erudite  Mantuan.  As  to  the 
spell  east  by  Venice  over  Mantegna,  we  incline  to  think  it  has  been 
overrated,  notwithstanding  that  certain  pictures  by  Giovanni 
Bellini  and  Mantegna  have  much  in  common.  But  the  colour  of 
Mantegna  never  became  precisely  Venetian;  it  remained,  like  the 
design,  harsh  in  its  harmonies  and  violent  in  its  contrasts.  More¬ 
over,  it  gained  force  through  the  opposition  of  complementary 
tones,  such  as  greenish  yellows  in  the  lights,  and  reds  or  purples 
in  the  shadows — a  secret  first  known  to  the  ancients,  and  by 
Raffaelle  fully*  brought  to  light  in  the  frescoes  of  the  Vatican. 
Golour  was  for  the  master  of  Mantua  les"s  an  intuition  than  a 
science. 

Mantegna's  relation  to  nature  would  take  long  to  expound. 
But  in  brief  we  may  say  that  for  the  most  part  he  saw  nature 
through  the  medium  of  the  antique;  yet  that  he  could  look  her 
directly  in  the  face,  that  he  was  able  to  merge  the  generic  in  the 
individual,  this  “  Triumph  ”  gives  certain  proof.  Especially  may  he 
cited  a  lovely  and  eminently  naturalistic  group  of  women  and 
children  ;  also  the  figure  of  an  old  man  bending  under  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  age,  and  supporting  his  tottering  steps  by  a  stick — this  is 
evidently  a  study  from  the  life.  Lastly,  Mantegna  was  endowed 
with  an  individuality  which,  if  less  assailant  than  that  of  Michael 
Angelo,  is  equally  pronounced  in  its  own  special  way.  He,  like 
the  grand  Tuscan,  approaches  his  subjects  with  a  proud  step  ;  he 
raises  his  characters  above  the  level  of  ordinary  nature,  lie  removes 
them  to  a  distance  from  the  common  people,  who  may  behold  from 
afar  hut  cannot  touch  the  hem  of  the  garment.  No  painter 
better  repays  study.  Mantegna  came  at  a  time  when  divergent 
currents  in  art  history  were  meeting  and  intermingling  in  one 
stream,  when  old  arts  were  revived,  and  the  human  intellect 
in  unwonted  tension  and  action  was  pressing  forward  to  new 
conquests ;  lie  belonged  to  an  age  when  the  inductive  method 
ot  dealing  with  nature,  if  not  actually  propounded,  was  practised — a 
method  which  places  the  art  of  Mantegna  and  his  fellow- workers 
in  close  relation  with  science  and  philosophy. 


A  HARD  WINTER. 

TT  would  seem  as  if  the  sombre  predictions  of  the  weather  pro- 
.  phets  were  going  to  be  realized  ;  at  all  events  winter  has  set 
in  early  and  .....  r  nusual  severity .  The 


have  been  multiplied  that  go  far  to  guide  popular  expectation. 
Never  were  wild  fruits  and  berries  more  plentiful  or  more  brilliant 
in  their  hues  among  the  leaves  that  hung  so  late  in  the  hedge¬ 
rows.  Abnormal  flights  of  birds  gathered  in  the  copses,  before 
making  a  premature  start  for  more  genial  latitudes.  Hybernating 
animals  slunk  away  early  to  their  winter  beds  while  there  was 
still  foliage  on  the  boughs  and  plenty  of  feed  about  the  fields.  If 
we  believe  that  they  receive  mysterious  warnings  of  the  weather 
that  awaits  us,  apparently  their  instincts  have  not  deceived  them 
this  year.  Taking  London  as  the  centre  of  the  world  we  live  in, 
the  snow  has  been  drawing  in  upon  us  simultaneously  from  all 
quarters  hut  the  west.  In  Scotland,  as  is  not  unnatural,  it  lies 
a  couple  of  feet  deep  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  counties, 
while  the  drifts  have  been  blocking  communications  and  threatening 
to  bring  trains  to  a  standstill.  On  the  great  plateau  of  central 
Europe  the  storms  have  been  blowing  up  and  the  thermometer 
going  down,  while  the  crush  of  ice  on  the  rivers  comes  consider¬ 
ably  before  its  usual  time.  And,  strange  to  say,  people  in 
Southern  France  are  in  a  worse  plight  than  our  country-men  in 
Scotland,  and  “  sunny  Provence,”  with  its  vineyards  and  olive- 
yards,  lies  bound  iu  frozen  fetters.  We  hear  of  Special  Correspon¬ 
dents  of  Parisian  journals  caught  and  blocked  up  in  places  like 
Montelimart,  while  the  mails  from  Marseilles  havebeen  daysoverdue, 
a  thing  almost  unheard  of  in  the  beginning  of  December.  We  make 
no  pretensions  to  take  our  stand  among  the  weather  prophets ;  but 
we  have  remarked  that,  wheu  winter  sets  in  in  this  blustering 
fashion,  the  end  is  generally  worthy  of  the  beginning. 

In  any  English  winter  there  is  always  suffering  enough,  hut 
this  year  a  severe  season  must  inflict  exceptional  hardships  upon 
many  people.  Only  the  other  day  the  inundations  were  out  half 
over  the  country ;  farmers  and  peasants  were  punting  about  over 
their  submerged  fields,  piloting  themselves  by  the  familiar  land¬ 
marks  that  had  half  disappeared  in  the  waste  of  water.  Whole 
suburbs  of  country  towns  were  subsiding  slowly  below  high-water 
mark  ;  on  the  Surrey  side  in  the  metropolis  the  Thames  had  burst 
its  bounds.  Not  to  speak  of  its  washing  about  the  miscellaneous 
contents  of  cellarages  and  warehouses,  it  was  spreading  wide  de¬ 
solation  among  densely  inhabited  dwellings.  These  homes  of  the 
humbler  classes  have  never  had  time  to  dry,  nor  indeed  have  the 
household  goods  of  their  occupants.  And  now  the  sharp  frost 
has  laid  hold  of  the  soaking  walls,  and  rii'ts  will  open  in  ill-built 
walls  and  ill-secured  roofs ;  in  the  rapid  alternations  of  freezing 
and  thawing,  window-panes  that  have  been  shattered  have  never 
been  repaired,  and  the  frosty  wind  will  have  free  entry  to  half- 
clad  families  that  have  sent  all  their  spare  clothes  in  successive 
batches  to  the  pawnbroker.  To  make*matters  worse,  many  of  these 
unhappy  people  are  thrown  out  of  work,  and  are  reduced  to  support 
nature  on  such  short  allowance  as  they  may  get  from  their 
parishes.  Illness  is  very  prevalent,  and  must  inevitably  spread. 
We  read  daily  accounts  of  the  annual  harvest  of  winter  mortality 
among  those  elderly  persons  iu  easy  circumstances  whose  relations 
can  afford  to  advertise  their  deaths  in  the  columns  of  the  papers. 
But  what  of  the  miserable  rank  and  file  to  whom  death  comes 
often  as  a  release  to  their  families,  and  still  more  often  as  a  blessing 
to  themselves  P  Poor  people  who  have  been  brought  up  to  hard¬ 
ship  die  hard,  but  death  must  come  very  hard  on  them  in  such 
weather  as  this.  Imagine  the  fate  of  a  feeble  invalid  or  a 
sickly  child,  suffering  from  an  accumulation  of  bodily  tortures 
iu  a  damp  and  dismal  room  without  firing,  where  the  visits 
of  the  parish  doctor  are  necessarily  few  and  far  between, 
and  where  the  first  things  he  would  naturally  prescribe 
would  be  food  and  fuel  and  warm  bed-clothing.  As  it  is,  the 
utmost  he  can  do  is  to  send  in  a  scanty  supply  of  the  simplest 
and  cheapest  medicines,  supplemented  by  some  dry  loaves  and  a 
shilling  or  two.  What  a  distance  divides  these  forgotten  objects 
of  charity  from  the  assiduous  nurses  who  wait  upon  the  richer 
classes — from  the  gentle  attentions  and  the  soothing  draughts, 
the  stimulants,  the  grapes,  the  arrowroot,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
Death  in  a  sick  chamber  must  generally  he  a  slow  and  melancholy 
process ;  but  to  the  very  poor,  in  a  season  like  the  present,  it  means 
an  intensity  of  tedious  misery  which  we  had  better  try  to  realize 
and  relieve. 

A  severe  winter  has  its  cheerful  side  for  many  of  us,  and  as 
their  buoyant  spirits  answer  to  the  bracing  air,  hardy  and  healthy 
persons  are  likely  perhaps  to  be  less  thoughtful  and  sympathetic 
than  usual.  Even  when  the  thick-falling  snowflakes  are  drifting 
iu  the  biting  air,  the  flow  of  the  blood  is  all  the  faster  under  the 
warm  “  D’lster  ”  or  the  seal-skin  jacket.  There  is  positive  ex¬ 
hilaration  in  being  obliged  to  keep  moving  fast.  In  the  country 
at  least— however  dreary  things  may  be  in  London,  where  snow  to¬ 
day  means  indescribable  slush  and  filth  to-morrow — everything  looks 
bright  and  brilliant  in  its  winter  dress  whenever  the  sun  breaks 
forth  from  the  thick  clouds  overhead.  Sledges  are  brought  out  of 
their  summer  resting-places,  and  nothing  can  be  more  cheery  than 
the  swift,  smooth  motion  of  the  runners  to  the  enlivening  melody 
of  the  chimes  of  bells.  Curlers  are  busy  on  the  frozen  lakes  and 
ponds  of  the  North,  blending  all  ranks  in  the  neighbourhood  in  the 
boisterous  joviality  of  “  the  roaring  game.”  Before  long,  perhaps, 
the  skaters  will  be  out  on  the  Southern  waters,  and  never  will  they 
have  had  such  a  chance  as  this  winter,  down  on  the  meres  of  the 
fenlands,  and  in  some  of  the  flooded  midland  counties.  Shooting 
in  a  crisp  frost  is  exceedingly  enjoyable  in  its  way,  when  you  kick 
up  the  rabbits  from  under  the  crackling  turze  bushes,  and  espe¬ 
cially  where  the  woodcocks  are  plentiful  in  the  coverts.  Then 
all  of  these  out-of-door  enjoyments  are  so  much  preliminary  pre¬ 
paration  to  the  luxury  of  the  return  to  the  snug  fireside.  "  You 
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come  in  with  tingling  face  and  fingers  to  the  glowing  temperature, 
with  a  touch  of  the  tropics  in  it,  that  awaits  you  in  the  well-warmed 
hall.  If  the  great  chimney-place  is  roaring  and  crackling  with 
seasoned  logs  as  well  as  with  the  best  Wallsend,  so  much  the 
merrier.  It  is  delightful  to  dally  over  your  toilet  as  you  divest 
yourself  \eisurely  of  youi;  frozen  clothes.  Even  with  the  least 
studious  of  mortals  literature  has  a  chance  when  the  easy-chair  is 
drawn  to  the  cosy  fire  in  the  bedroom.  Whether  it  be  newspaper 
or  magazine,  philosophy,  history,  or  the  lightest  of  yellow-backed 
novels,  any  merits  or  charms  the  writer  may  possess  are  never  likely 
to  be  more  keenly  appreciated.  Then  these  intellectual  pleasures 
give  place  in  due  course  to  the  sensual.  In  spite  of  culpable 
indiscretions  at  lunch,  you  come  down  with  the  freshest  of  appe¬ 
tites  to  the  well-spread  dinner-table  ;  if  you  are  fortunate  in  your 
company,  so  much  the  better;  if  not,  you  have  still  an  ample 
reserve  fund  of  genial  good  temper,  which  makes  you  respond  with 
calm  complacency  to  any  ordinary  demands  on  it. 

Possibly  in  that  placid  hour  of  luxurious  solitude  the  book  you 
were  trifling  with  may  drop  from  your  hand,  and  you  may  philoso¬ 
phically  contrast  your  own  comforts  with  the  very  different  lot  of 
some  of  your  fellow-creatures.  Nor  need  your  thoughts  run  only 
on  the  paupers  and  the  poverty-stricken  at  home.  As  you  sit 
wrapped  in  meditation  and  your  dressing-gown,  the  inhabitants  of 
two  of  the  most  mountainous  countries  in  Europe  have  been 
driven  by  circumstances  more  or  less  cogent  to  abandon  themselves 
to  tire  extreme  severities  of  the  weather.  The  Carlists  and  the 
Christians  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  are  both  busily  engaged 
in  winter  warfare.  Of  course  our  own  soldiers  have  had  their  ex¬ 
perience  of  winter  campaigning,  and  the  sorrows  of  our  army  in 
the  Crimea  would  still  be  fresh  in  our  memories  even  if  Mr.  King- 
lake  were  not  periodically  reminding  us  of  them.  But,  whatever 
the  shortcomings  of  the  English  administration  and  commissariat, 
our  men  had  always  some  sort  of  shelter  and  covering,  and 
rations  were  supplied  to  them,  though  with  some  irregularity. 
A  fleet  of  deep-laden  transports  lay  within  sight  of  their  camp,  and 
beyond  these  they  looked  to  the  sympathies  of  the  English  people 
and  the  purse  and  credit  of  the  English  Government.  The  Carlists 
and  the  Turkish  Christians  are  very  dillerently  situated.  As  for 
the  former,  they  contrive  to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  somehow, 
though  the  sources  of  their  rough  and  ready  supplies  must  he  in¬ 
termittent  and  precarious.  They  hold  in  their  hands  some  towns 
4ind  large  villages  that  serve  as  store-houses,  and  there  are  roads  in 
their  country,  such  as  they  are.  Experience  tells  them  that 
they  may  get  through  this  winter  as  they  have  got  through 
previous  winters.  But  even  the  Carlists  must  go  through  a 
routine  of  service  that  would  he  intolerable  to  less  hardy  or  enthu¬ 
siastic  combatants.  The  latest  accounts  tell  us  that  it  is  only  by 
ceaseless  watchfulness  and  incessant  exposure  that  they  make  good 
a  vast  extent  of  open  and  semi-entrenched  country  against  well- 
equipped  enemies  five  times  as  numerous  as  themselves.  The  men 
lie  out  day  and  night,  in  knots  and  groups,  in  open  trenches  or  on 
the  bare  liillside,  and  the  winter  climate  in  Navarre  and  the  Basque 
provinces  is  proverbial  for  its  extreme  inclemency.  But  the  Carlists, 
although  condemned  to  a  trying  time  of  it  as  long  as  the  Alfon- 
sist  generals  choose  to  keep  the  field,  are  manoeuvring  in  absolute 
paradise  compared  to  the  Turkish  mountaineers.  These  last  have 
for  the  most  part  got  rid  of  their  women  and  children ;  if  they 
had  not,  starvation  would  probably  by  this  time  have  relieved  them 
of  the  weightier  part  of  that  burden.  But  for  themselves,  they  are 
literally  campaigning  in  the  open.  Their  villages  for  the  most  part 
are  roofless  or  have  been  razed  to  the  ground,  either  wrecked  by 
themselves  in  self-defence  or  destroyed  by  Turkish  vengeance. 
Their  simple  strategy  consists  in  occupying  the  passes  that  lead  at 
a  great  elevation  through  depressions  in  their  bleak  hills.  They 
must  camp  and  sleep  out  in  the  snow,  round  fires  heaped  up  wTitli  the 
fresh-cut  fuel  which  they  must  find  it  well  nigh  impossible  to  keep 
alight.  They  left  their  homes  in  autumn  with  the  clothes  they 
carried  on  their  backs,  and  can  have  had  no  means  of  replenishing 
their  wardrobes  since.  Even  sheepskin  cloaks  and  shaggy  breeches 
will  scarcely  resist  constant  wetting,  and  the  ill-nourished  bodies 
of  the  hardiest  men  must  in  time  grow  sensitive  to  the  in¬ 
clemencies  of  the  weather,  llow  or  whence  they  are  found  in  food 
at  all  is  a  mystery  ;  what  is  certain  is  that  they  must  be  keeping 
body  and  soul  together  on  frightfully  short  commons.  For  the 
whole  country  must  have  been  repeatedly  swept  by  one  side  or 
the  other  before  the  snow  set  in,  and  now,  even  if  they  had 
any  basis  of  supplies,  they  have  no  roads  by  which  to  forward 
them.  Hoads  hardly  exist  there  at  the  best  of  times.  A  recent 
traveller  tells  how  he  was  jolted  by  bridle  paths  in  summer  from 
Seraijevo  to  Mostar  in  a  rough  cart,  meeting  in  the  whole  eighty 
miles  of  his  journey  no  other  wheeled  vehicle  of  any  kind.  We 
assume  that  the  poor  creatures  will  manage  as  a  mass  to  struggle 
through  the  winter  somehow,  if  no  happy  event  brings  a  previous 
pacification.  But  many  even  of  these  hardy  mountaineers  must 
succumb,  and  the  sufferings  of  those  who  survive  will  be  terrible. 
By  voluntarily  condemning  themselves  to  such  an  ordeal  they  give 
the  best  proof  of  the  reality  of  the  grievances  they  complain  of. 
"Without  approving  Carlist  fanaticism,  or  expressing  an  opinion 
on  the  wisdom  or  seasonableness  of  the  Bosnian  revolt,  we  must, 
as  a  matter  of  simple  humanity,  wish  all  parties  a  milder 
winter  than  we  seem  likely  to  have,  although  possibly,  so  far  as 
some  of  us  are  selfishly  concerned,  a  low  thermometer  is  not  with¬ 
out  its  compensations. 


MR.  GLADSTONE’S  LATIN  HYMN. 

mO  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  a  Latin  hymn  it  is  by  no  means 
-L  absolutely  necessary  to  know  Latin.  The  Stabat  Mater  has  a 
sad  and  solemn  sound  even  to  people  who  do  not  know  what 
stabat — perhaps  not  even  what  mater — means.  Many  are  familiar 
with  the  wonderful  words  of  the  Dies  Ires,  and,  whether  from 
Scott  or  from  some  other  translation  or  adaptation,  have  an 
inkling  of  their  signification.  But  it  is  the  sound,  rather  than  the 
sense,  w’hieh  catches  the  attention.  We  lately  found  a  Latin 
hymn  quoted  at  some  length  by  a  lady  in  a  popular  children’s 
story-book.  But  even  as  nothing  is  more  solemn  than  a  solemn 
poem  in  rhyming  Latin,  so  too  nothing  has  a  more  comic  sound 
than  a  comic  poem  in  the  same  st}'le,  and  people  will  laugh  at 

Caput  apri  defero, 

Reddens  laudes  Domino, 

not  exactly  knowing  whether  it  is  serious  or  funny.  Such  rhymes 
as  Barnaby  Bratbwaite’s,  or  Walter  Map’s,  are  always  irresistible, 
while  to  many  the  Christmas  Carol, 

Orientis  partibus 

Adventavit  asinus, 

notwithstanding  the  sacredness  of  the  subject  and  of  the  hymn 
tune  to  which  it  is  sung,  has  a  very  doubtful  sound,  and  scarcely 
conveys  more  religious  impressions  than 

Partum  quartum,  peredecentum, 

Perrimerri  dictum,  domine, 

or  any  other  macaronic  chorus.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
rhyming  Latin  has  a  peculiarly  moving  power,  and  though  we  are 
accustomed  for  the  most  part  to  look  on  it  as  only  used  for  hymns 
or  for  satires,  there  is  a  considerable  body  of  rhyming  Latin  verse 
in  existence,  though  not  in  print,  which  will  not  fall  into  either 
class.  The  language  which  Latin  became  in  the  hands  of  the 
medieval  writers  was  peculiarly  suited  for  poetical  expression, 
and  but  few  editors  have  yet  given  us  specimens  from  manu¬ 
script  sources.  But  with  Greek  the  case  is  different.  Though 
rhymes  may  be  detected  even  in  Homer,  there  has  never,  to 
tbe  present  day,  been  any  decided  attempt,  except  for  satirical 
purposes,  to  write  in  rhyming  Greek.  The  language  falls  readily 
into  rhythm,  and  rhythm  so  sweet  as  apparently  not  to  require 
either  division  into  lines  or  rhymes  at  the  end  of  regular  periods. 
At  first,  therefore,  the  student  of  ancient  hymnology  is  disappointed 
when  he  comes  to  look  through  a  Paracletice  or  an  Octoechus  for 
rhyming  hymns.  There  are  none.  Everything  is  in  prose — in 
such  prose,  that  is,  as  our  Prayer-book  version  of  tbe  Psalms, 
where  divisions  are  marked  in  every  verse  for  chanting,  and  where 
a  certain  dignity  of  sound,  as  well  as  of  meaning,  is  aimed  at.  In 
some  modern  Greek  service  books  there  are  rhyming  hymns,  hut  of 
very  inferior  quality,  and  evidently  intended  chiefly  to  catch  the 
ears  of  the  most  ignorant  class.  The  old  Greek  hymns  for  the  most 
part  are  arranged  in  sets,  like  the  Odes  of  Pindar,  or  like  those  of 
Gray  in  our  own  language ;  hut  others  are  in  separate  portions  or 
idiomela,  and  it  is  from  an  idiomelon,  or  rather  from  a  series  of 
idiomela,  that  Dr.  Neale  ostensibly  translated  tbe  beautiful  English 
hymn  “  Art  thou  weary  f  ”  now  rendered  into  rhyming  Latin  by 
Mr.  Gladstone. 

Dr.  Neale  bad  peculiar  ideas  on  the  subject  of  translation.  He 
had  perhaps  a  modest  feeling  about  bis  own  compositions  which 
sometimes  led  him  to  call  a  hymn  a  translation  if  it  was  suggested 
by  one  in  Greek  or  Latin.  Now  and  then  no  doubt  he  did  trans¬ 
late,  carefully,  even  literally.  But  oftener  he  made  a  paraphrase. 
His  object  was  to  produce  hymns  for  use  in  English  churches,  and 
he  succeeded  admirably.  Were  it  only  for  his  “  Jerusalem  the 
Golden,”  we  should  have  to  thank  him.  He  calls  it,  indeed,  a 
translation.  But,  apart  from  questions  of  metre  and  rendering, 
how  can  a  lyric  hymn  he  a  translation  of  an  epic  poem  in  hexa¬ 
meters  ?  Even  Milton’s  glorious  hymns  in  Paradise  Lost  are  not 
suited  for  congregational  worship.  Dr.  Neale  took  liberties  with 
his  original.  He  picked  out  of  a  poem  of  some  three  thousand 
lines  a  few  here  and  there,  and  from  them  he  formed  first  the  beau¬ 
tiful  cento  published  under  the  name  of  the  “  Rhythm  of  S.  Ber¬ 
nard  ” — though  why  “  S.”  we  know  not — and  afterwards  those 
most  tuneable  lines  which  every  child  now  knows  by  heart  as 
“Jerusalem  the  Golden.”  A  somewhat  similar  process  gave  us 
the  “Art  thou  weary?”  But  the  English  represents  the  Greek 
“  K mov  re  Kal  Kayarov”  but  slightly,  and  in  the  last  edition  of  his 
Hymns  of  the  Eastern  Church  Dr.  Neale.  expressly  says  of  three 
hymns  that  they  should  be  in  an  appendix,  and  promises  to  put 
them  there  in  a  future  edition.  They  are  all  hymns  which  have, 
become  popular,  and  are  well  known,  as  “0  happy  band  of 
pilgrims,”  “Safe  borne  in  port,”  and  “  Art  thou  weary ?”  His 
death  prevented  the  realization  of  this  plan.  But,  in  considering  Mr. 
Gladstone's  or  any  other  version  of  the  lines,  we  may  put  the 
Greek  completely  aside,  and  look  upon  the  English  hymn  as  virtu¬ 
ally  the  composition  of  Dr.  Neale. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  not  the  first  to  have  seen  the  capabilities  of  Dr. 
Neale’s  verses  for  expression  in  rhyming  Latin.  Some  time  ago 
one  of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  Latin  I  ear  *  also  translated 
them  as  part  of  a  series  in  progress.  .  We  have  this  version  before 
us,  and  are  glad  of  tbe  opportunity  it  gives  us  of  criticizing  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  work  from  an  advantageous  standpoint.  It  is  not, 
as  our  readers  ai’e  aware,  bis  first  appearance  as  a  translator’  in  tbis 
style.  His  rendering  of  “Rock  of  Ages”  is  well  known  and 
deservedly  admired.  Like  some  of  Dr.  Neale  s  translations,  it  is 
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in  places  a  paraphrase,  and  sometimes  scarcely  even  that.  The 
beautiful  and  appropriate  image  which  Toplady  put,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  fore-front  of  his  hymn,  is  lost  sight  of  by  the  translator. 
Instead  of  opening  with  the  line 


we  read 


Rock  of  Ages,  deft  for  me, 
Jesus,  pro  me  perforatus. 


This  may  be  defended  on  good  grounds.  Mr.  Gladstone  knows 
how  much  depends  in  a  hyrnu  on  the  sweetness  and  smoothness  of 
the  opening  line.  Mr.  Ingham  Black’s  version  may  be  seen  in  Mr. 
Coutier  Biggs’s  well-known  volume  of  Annotations  on  Hymns 
Ancient  and  Modern.  Though  more  literal,  Mr.  Black  fails  of  the 
sweetness  required  at  the  beginning : — 


Miki  fissa,  Eupes  diva  ! 

Although  more  literal,  this  falls  far  short  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  open¬ 
ing  line. 

But  sweetness  may  be  carried  too  far.  And  we  think  it  has  been 
carried  too  far  in  the  hymn  now  published  in  the  Contemporary 
Revietv.  This  is  the  first  verse : — 


Scis  te  lassum  ?  scis  languentem  ? 

Luctu  contristaris  ? 

Audin’  “  Veni,  veniensque 
Pace  perfruaris.'’ 

This  runs  as  smoothly  as  possible — as  smoothly,  that  is,  as  Dr. 
Neale’s  lines ;  but  smoothness  may  be  purchased  at  too  heavy  a 
price.  An  English  note  of  interrogation  is  not  enough  to  make  a 
Latin  interrogative.  That  it  is  possible  to  make  good  Latin  of  the 
verse  and  at  the  same  time  to  deprive  it  of  none  of  its  smoothness 
is  proved  by  the  version  to  which  we  referred  above : — 

Tune  fessus — tune  pressus 
Cura  stas  edace '( — 

“  Ad  Me  veni,  sisque  leni,” 

Es  Qui  dixit,  “  pace.” 


Whether  the  double  rhymes  here  are  an  improvement  or  not,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.  But  they  add  to  the  ease  and  flow  of  the 
metre,  and  are  highlv  characteristic  of  Latin  sacred  poetry.  The 


next  verses  follow  in  both  rendering 
guished  by  the  letter  G. : — 

G.  Notas  kabet,  quas  agnorim 
Isturn  consectatus ! 

“  Manus,  Plant*,  cruentatat 
Cruentatum  Latus.” 

Ecquid  portat,  pro  corona 
Quas  Monarchas  ornat  ? 

“  Diadema,  sed  spinarum, 

Fontem  Hanc  adorn.-.t.” 

Sin  obnitar,  sin  attingam, 

Qui  remunerabit  ? 

“  Luctus,  fletus,  ac  laborum 
Largitatem  dabit.” 

Sin  obstrictus  adhauebo, 

Quis  in  fine  status  ? 

“  Vi«  meta,  luctus  fuga. 

Labor  exantlatus.” 

Si  receptum  supplicassim, 

Votum  exaudiret  ? 

“  Quanquam  Terra,  quanquam 
Cselum 

In  ruinarn  iret.” 

Persistentem,  p>  rluctantcm 
Certus  est  beare  ? 

“Yates  quisque,  Martyr,  Virgo, 
Angelus  testare !  ” 


5,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  being  distin- 


“  Ecquid  kabet  Hie,  quo  stabit 
Signo  Dux  notatus  ?  ” 

Vide  licsa,  quondam  ciesa, 
Manus,  pedes,  latus. 

“  Iluicne  tegi,  tanquam  regi, 
Gestit  auro  crinis  ?  ” 

Fronti  bona  stat  corona, 

Texta  tamen  spiuis. 

“  Agnituro,  secuturo 

Quis  in  terris  fructus  ?  ” 

Eu  labores,  en  dolores 
Oculique  liuctus. 

“  Per  tot  demum  quid  supremum 
Servaturo  manum  ?  ” 

Vis  victoris,  pax  doloris, 

Via  per  Jordanum. 

“  Die  an,  orem  si  favorem, 
Spernet  qua:  petantur.” 
Terr*,  cseli,  cuncta,  deli 
Prius  destinantur. 


“  Turn  si  surgam,  sequar,  pergam, 
Ilicne  beaturus  ?  ” 

Quot  et  quanti  dicunt  Sancti, 

“  Sis  de  hoc  securus !” 


It  is  a  question  how  far  either  translator  has  succeeded.  In  the 
last  verse,  for  example,  Mr.  Gladstone  must  be  allowed  to  have 
but  partially  succeeded,  though  his  last  two  lines  are  good ;  while 
the  second  translator,  though  his  composition  and  even  his  rhythm 
are  superior,  yet  does  not  convey  the  full  meaning  of  the  original. 
Another  objection  may  perhaps  be  made  to  the  rhyme — 

Quot  et  quanti  dicunt  Sancti ; 

but  Mr.  Gladstone  has  avoided  such  difficulties  by  having  only 
two  rhymes  instead  of  three  in  each  verse.  It  will  also  be  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  two  translators  are  at  issue  as  to  the  marks  of 
quotation.  Mr.  Gladstone  follows  Dr.  Neale  in  placing  them  at 
the  third  and  fourth  lines.  Notwithstanding  this  authority,  we 
must  confess  to  a  preference  for  the  second  arrangement,  if  only 
for  the  clearness  which  it  imparts  in  the  first  and  last  verses. 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  fourth  verse,  too,  is,  we  think,  superior.  His 


“Luctus  fletus  ac  laborum 
Largitatem  dabit.” 

being  a  very  happy  rendering  of 

What  bis  guerdon  here  ? 

“  Many  a  sorrow,  many  a  labour, 

Many  a  tear.” 

But  we  must  find  serious  fault  with  his  management  of  the 
pronouns.  In  this  the  second  translator  has  been  very  careful. 
But  Mr.  Gladstone  uses  indifferently  “  Iste,”  as  in  the  second 
verse,  or  “  Ilic,”  as  in  the  third ;  while  in  other  places  he  has 
nothing  at  alL 


CHARITY  AND  THE  CLERGY. 

WHEN  the  Charity  Organization  Society  was  first  set  on  foot, 
its  founders  believed,  with  the  enthusiasm  natural  to  re¬ 
formers,  that  if  the  more  excellent  way  of  relieving  distress 
could  be  set  before  benevolent  persons,  it  would  be  at  once  appre¬ 
ciated  and  adopted.  Those  who  have  followed  the  Society’s 
fortunes  will  have  seen  how  greatly  the  inveteracy  of  old  errors  as 
to  the  nature  of  charity  was  underestimated.  With  all  the  experi¬ 
ence  that  has  since  been  gained,  it  is  almost  startling  to  find  the 
original  view  of  the  Society’s  functions  put  forward  the  other  day  at 
Southampton  with  as  much  apparent  confidence  as  though  nothing 
had  happened  to  discredit  it.  Southampton  has  been  somewhat 
exercised  lately  about  the  alleged  prevalence  of  pauperism  in  the 
town.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  between  the  rival  versions 
that  have  been  given  of  the  ratio  of  paupers  to  population,  or  of 
the  amount  actually  expended  on  poor  relief.  Whichever  cal¬ 
culation  is  adopted,  it  seems  indisputable  that  there  is  in 
Southampton  a  great  deal  of  injudicious  relief,  both  by  the 
Guardians  and  by  private  persons.  No  place  seems  to  need 
a  Charity  Organization  Society  more,  and  it  is  hardly  possible 
but  that  some  good  should  follow  from  the  establishment  of 
one.  But  when  it  is  said,  just  as  it  might  have  been  said  ten 
years  ago,  that  the  object  of  such  a  Society  is  not  to  interfere 
with  the  funds  or  the  method  of  distribution  of  any  charity,  but 
simply  to  obtain  perfect  information  and  freely  to  give  it,  it  is 
hard  not  to  wonder  at  the  robustness  of  the  faith  which  still 
believes  that  this  is  all  a  Charity  Organization  Society  has  to  do 
in  order  to  ensure  the  triumph  of  its  principles.  It  is  true,  no 
doubt,  that  charity  wants  organization,  and  that  there  are  many 
charitable  agencies  going  over  the  same  ground  and  working  in  the- 
same  field  from  simple  ignorance  of  one  another’s  operations.  It 
is  true,  also,  that  charitable  agencies  have  not  usually  the  means 
of  checking  imposition,  and  that  a  Society  which  makes  it  its 
business  to  inquire  into  the  characters  and  antecedents  of  the  ap¬ 
plicants  referred  to  it  by  local  charities  can  at  least  ensure  that,  if 
alms  are  given  to  undeserving  people,  they  shall  be  given  with, 
the  eyes  open.  But  that  the  mere  establishment  of  such  a  Society 
in  Southampton  or  elsewhere  will  put  an  end  to  injudicious 
charity,  even  on  the  part  of  persons  who  are  actually  members 
of  the  Society,  is  exceedingly  unlikely.  It  will  be  found  that, 
what  with  dislike  to  see  distress  without  relieving  it,  and 
what  with  mistaken  views  either  of  political  economy  or  of 
the  demands  of  Christian  duty,  the  chief  result  of  organizing 
charity  will  be  the  discovery  that  the  largest  part  of  it  refuses  to 
be  organized.  The  mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  existing  on 
this  subject  is  infinitely  larger  than  it  is  supposed  to  be.  There  is 
abundance  of  declamation  directed  against  indiscriminate  charity, 
but  the  declaimers  are  constantly  ready  to  argue  that  the  particular 
variety  of  indiscriminate  charity  for  which  they  themselves  have  an 
affection  has  some  claim  to  be  exempted  from  the  condemnation. 
Ladies  have  been  known  to  sit  silent  at  a  district  visitors’  meeting 
and  hear  arrangements  made  for  the  relief  of  a  particular  family 
on  the  supposition  that  it  has  no  other  assistance,  they  themselves 
being  well  aware  all  the  time  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  relieving 
this  very  family  out  of  their  own  pockets.  They  know  that  they 
are  allowing  the  money  of  the  association  to  be  given  away  under  a 
misconception  ;  they  know  that  they  are  encouraging  their  clients 
to  suppress  the  fact  that  they  have  any  means  of  support  beyond 
the  sums  given  them  by  the  district  visitor ;  they  know  that  a 
suppression  of  this  kind  is  simply  a  mode  of  obtaining  money 
under  false  pretences.  Yet  all  this  knowledge  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  overcome  the  temptation  of  getting  a  little  more 
money  for  a  favourite  “  case.”  In  comparison  with  the  luxury  of 
giving,  neither  the  sacrifice  of  their  own  truthfulness  nor  the  in¬ 
evitable  demoralization  of  those  in  whom  they  are  interested 
counts  for  anything.  This,  it  ^may  be  hoped,  is  an  extreme- 
instance  ;  but  honest  declarations  of  a  determination  not  to  be 
bound  by  the  principles  which  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
used  to  assume  need  only  be  presented  to  obtain  universal  ac¬ 
ceptance  are  to  be  met  with  wherever  the  subject  of  almsgiving 
comes  under  discussion. 

At  the  meeting  at  Southampton  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  such  declarations  seem  to  have  taken  a  slightly  novel  form. 
Two  of  the  clergy  present  are  described  as  saying  that,  whatever 
laymen  might  do  in  the  way  of  distinguishing  between  deserving 
and  undeserving  cases,  the  clergy  ought  to  know  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  them.  They  were  bound  to  relieve  undeserving  persons,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  habitually  did  relieve  them.  As  regards 
the  statement  of  clerical  practice,  we  are  quite  willing  to  accept 
this  testimony.  But,  as  regards  the  principle  of  the  distinction 
here  set  up,  we  can  conceive  nothing  better  calculated  to  introduce 
mischievous  confusion  into  the  whole  theory  of  almsgiving.  If 
the  laity  may  confine  their  benevolence  to  those  who  merit  it, 
whereas  the  clergy  must  put  considerations  of  merit  aside,  indis¬ 
criminate  charity  becomes  at  once  a  sort  of  counsel  of  perfection, 
an  act  of  virtue  too  heroic  indeed  to  be  exacted  of  common  every¬ 
day  people,  but  which  may  not  unreasonably  be  looked  for  from 
men  who,  by  entering  the  ecclesiastical  state,  have  devoted  them¬ 
selves  in  a  special  manner  to  a  religious  life.  To  put  indiscriminate 
charity  on  this  pinnacle  is  really  to  preach  it  in  a  most  subtle  and 
alluring  form.  What  those  who  aim  highest  ought  to  do  may  be 
done  by  all,  and  probably  will  be  done  by  many.  If  the  only  ob¬ 
jection  to  indiscriminate  charity  is  that  it  is  an  intrusion  upon  the 
province  of  the  clergy,  indiscriminate  charity  will  continue  to  be 
largely  administered  by  clergy  and  laity  alike. 
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The  mistake  which  those  who  set  lip  this  mischievous  distinc¬ 
tion  make  is  mainly  one  of  words.  Scripture  is  often  appealed  to 
in  order  to  show  that  men  are  bidden  to  do  pood  to  the  just  and  to 
the  unjust.  There  is  no  objection  to  the  principle  invoked 
if  those  who  invoke  it  would  be  at  the  pains  to  remember 
that  to  demoralize  a  man,  to  encourage  him  in  idleness  or 
drunkenness,  to  teach  him  to  look  for  support  to  the 
charity  of  others,  instead  of  to  his  own  labours  and  self-denial,  is 
to  do  him,  not  good,  but  evil.  There  is  a  time,  it  is  true,  when 
we  are  bound  to  relieve  even  undeserving  cases,  but  that  is 
when  they  are  in  actual  destitution,  and  when  it  is  not  safe  to 
wait  until  they  can  be  relieved  by  the  agencies  which  the  law 
provides  for  cases  of  destitution.  Just  as  it  would  be  wrong  to 
leave  a  man  to  drown  because  it  is  drunkenness  that  has  made  him 
fall  into  the  water,  so  it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  leave  a  man  to 
starve  because  it  is  drunkenness  that  has  brought  him  to  starva¬ 
tion.  But  if  by  relieving- him  you  merely  give  him  the  means  of 
getting  drunk  again,  or  protect  him  from  the  hunger  which  would 
otherwise  await  him  as  the  consequence  of  his  drunkenness,  you  are 
not  doing  him  any  real  service.  On  the  contrary,  you  are 
perhaps  saving  him  from  that  physical  suffering  which  may 
lead  him  to  mend  liis  ways.  The  arguments  by  which  such 
almsgiving  is  sometimes  defended  would  go  to  justify  giving 
weapons  to  a  lunatic  or  poisoned  sweetmeats  to  a  child.  The 
condition  which  is  alleged  in  support  of  indiscriminate  charity 
— the  existence  of  a  craving  on  the  part  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  gift  is  made — is  equally  present  in  each  of  these 
cases ;  while  the  condition  which  makes  it  a  duty  to  refuse 
the  gift — the  knowledge  that  it  will  do  harm  to  the  object  of  it — 
is  equally  present  in  cases  of  indiscriminate  charity.  If  it  is 
objected  that  much  of  the  relief  which  is  given  to  undeserving 
cases  is  only  relief  of  actual  destitution,  the  answer  is  that,  so  long 
as  the  law  provides  a  special  machinery  for  the  relief  of  actual 
destitution,  this  is  not  a  true  statement  of  the  facts.  Undeserving 
persons  can  be  kept  from  starving  in  the  workhouse,  and  those  who 
help  to  keep  them  out  of  the  workhouse  are  really  doing  more  than 
relieving  destitution — they  are  relieving  it  in  a  way  which  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  person  relieved.  So  long  as  these  elementary  considera¬ 
tions  are  unappreciated  by  the  Southampton  clergy,  a  Charity 
Organization  Society,  if  it  wishes  to  be  of  real  service,  must  do 
more  than  bring  existing  charitable  agencies  into  mutual  commu¬ 
nication.  It  must  have  the  courage  to  differentiate  these  agencies 
from  one  another,  and  to  protest  against  those  which  are  going 
against  St.  Paul’s  maxim,  and  enabling  men  who  will  not  work  to 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness. 


CROSSED  CHEQUES. 

fflUIE  custom  as  to  crossed  cheques  which  existed  before  the 
-L  statutes  on  the  subject  was  that,  wheu  a  cheque  was  crossed, 
bankers  generally  refused  to  pay  it  to  any  one  except  a  banker ; 
and,  if  they  did  pay  it  to  a  person  not  a  banker,  they  considered 
that  they  did  it  at  their  peril  in  the  event  of  the  party  to  whom 
the  payment  was  made  not  being  entitled  to  receive  it.  The 
object  of  crossing  was  to  secure  the  payment,  not  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  banker,  but  to  some  banker,  in  order  that  it  might  be  easily 
traced  for  whose  use  the  money  was  received  ;  and  it  was  not  in¬ 
tended  thereby  at  all  to  restrict  the  circulation  or  negotiability  of 
the  cheque,  but  merely  to  compel  the  holder  to  present  it  through 
a  firm  of  known  responsibility  and  credit.  The  crossing  was  a 
mere  memorandum  on  the  face  of  the  cheque,  and  formed  no  part 
of  the  instrument  itself,  and  in  no  way  altered  its  effect.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  this  custom  was  highly  beneficial  to  the 
public.  Cheques  are  in  many  respects  treated  as  bank-notes, 
for  which  they  have  been  largely  substituted ;  but  they  are  liable 
to  be  lost  or  stolen,  and  may  get  into  the  hands  of  persons  who 
are  not  entitled  to  receive  payment  of  them.  It  was  manifestly  a 
protection  to  the  real  owner  that  there  should  exist  the  means  of 
tracing  for  whose  use  the  money  paid  on  the  cheque  was  received, 
and  the  payment  through  bankers  secured  this  object.  The 
custom  as  thus  described  might  be  maintained  without  restricting 
the  negotiability  of  cheques,  and  in  the  event  of  a  banker  paying 
a  crossed  cheque  otherwise  than  through  a  banker,  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  his  so  paying  it  would  be  strong  evidence 
of  negligence  in  an  action  against  him.  Suppose  a  customer 
of  a  bank  to  draw  and  cross  a  cheque,  intending  to  pay  it  to 
a  person  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  and  afterwards,  and  before 
banding  it  over  to  his  creditor,  he  lost  it,  or  it  was  stolen  from 
him  ;  if  the  cheque  was  presented  otherwise  than  through  a  banker, 
then,  according  to  the  custom,  it  would  not  be  paid  ;  but,  if  pre¬ 
sented  by  a  banker,  it  would  be  paid.  The  necessity  of  placing  the 
cheque  in  the  hands  of  a  banker  would  oppose  some  impediment  to 
the  fraudulent  holder  in  dealing  with  the  cheque,  and  would  aid 
in  enabling  the  drawer  to  recover  back  the  money  in  the  event  of 
his  being  entitled  to  do  so.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  banker  dis¬ 
regarded  the  custom  and  paid  that  cheque  to  a  private  person,  that 
circumstance  would  be  strong  evidence  against  him  in  the  event  of 
his  seeking  to  charge  his  customer  with  the  payment,  if  the  person 
actually  presenting  it  was  not  the  lawful  holder  of  the  cheque.  But 
the  lawful  holder  is  of  necessity  entitled  to  receive  payment.  He 
could  not  sue  the  drawee  unless  the  drawee  had  accepted  the 
cheque,  which  is  not  usual ;  but  he  could  sue  the  drawer  for  non¬ 
payment  if  he  was  the  holder  for  value. 

This  description  of  the  custom  of  crossing  cheques  is  substanti¬ 


ally  taken  from  the  judgment  of  a  Court  which  held  that  there  was 
no  legal  objection  to  the  custom  thus  understood  on  the  ground  of 
its  being  repugnant  to  the  essential  quality  of  a  cheque — namely, 
its  negotiability.  This  description  was  adopted  by  another  Court 
in  a  case  in  which  the  drawer  of  a  cheque  crossed  it  with  the 
words  “  &  Co.”  and  sent  it  to  the  plaintiffs,  who  were  solicitors. 
The  plaintiffs  wrote  “  Messrs.  A.”  before  the  words  “  &  Co.,” 
and  handed  the  cheque  to  one  of  their  clerks  to  be  paid  to  their 
account  at  that  bank.  _  The  clerk  requested  the  defendant  to  cash 
the  cheque  for  him  as  it  was  crossed,  and  he  had  no  banker  through 
whom  he  could  present  it  for  payment.  The  defendant  said  that 
he  would  pay  the  cheque  to  his  bankers,  Messrs.  B.,  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  cashed,  he  would  pay  the  clerk  the  money,  and  he  after¬ 
wards  paid  him  the  amount.  The  clerk  appropriated  part  of  the- 
money,  an  action  was  brought  for  the  “  conversion  ”  of  the  cheque, 
and  the  Judge  told  the  jury  at  the  trial  that  the  question  for  them 
to  consider  was  whether  the  defendant  took  the  cheque  bond  fide 
and  gave  value  for  it,  without  any  knowledge  that  it  had  been 
fraudulently  obtained  by  the  clerk,  or  reasonable  ground  for  doubt¬ 
ing  that  he  had  authority  to  transfer  it.  The  jury  found  for  the 
defendant,  and  the  Court  upheld  the  verdict.  This  appears  to  have 
been  a  case  of  what  is  called  “  double  crossing.”  It  is  not  stated 
that  the  defendant  actually  wrote  “  Messrs.  B.”  on  the  cheque, 
which  already  bore  the  inscriptions  “Messrs.  A.”  and“&  Co.,”  but 
he  paid  it  to  Messrs.  B.,  and  it  went  from  them  to  the  drawees, 
who  paid  it  and  returned  it  to  the  drawer  cancelled  as  paid.  The 
practice  of  crossing  originated  at  the  Clearing  House,  and  if  the 
cheque  had  been  taken  there  by  a  clerk  of  Messrs.  B.,  he  would 
have  written  their  names  on  the  cheque  before  handing  it  to  the 
drawees,  so  that  the  term  “  double  crossing  ”  seems  appropriate. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  learned  Judge  that  the  first  statute  as  to 
crossed  cheques  was  probably  an  attempt  to  perform  the  impossible 
feat  of  making  a  cheque  payable  to  bearer  not  payable  to  bearer. 
It  has  been  also  said  that  this  statute,  which  was  passed  a  few 
months  after  the  decision  of  the  above-mentioned  case,  was  passed  in. 
consequence  of  that  decision,  although  it  leaves  the  law  as  declared 
by  the  Court  untouched.  The  statute,  reciting  that  it  is  expedient 
to  enable  drawers  or  holders  of  cheques  “  effectually  to  direct  ”  pay¬ 
ment  to  be  made  only  “  to  or  through  ”  some  banker,  enacts  that, 
where  a  draft  on  any  banker  made  payable  to  bearer  or  to  order 
on  demand  “  bears  ”  across  its  face  an  addition  of  the  name  of 
any  banker,  or  of  the  words  “  &  Co.,”  such  addition  shall  have  the 
force  of  a  direction  to  the  drawees  that  the  same  is  to  be  paid 
only  “  to  or  through  ”  some  banker,  “  and  the  same  shall  be  payable 
only  to  or  through  some  banker.”  In  the  case  referred  to  the  cheque 
was  paid  to  the  defendant  through  Messrs.  B. ;  so  it  was  paid 
through  “  some  banker  ”  as  the  statute,  afterwards  passed,  re¬ 
quired.  The  defendant  in  that  case  kept  a  tavern  in  Fleet  Street, 
and  the  clerk  who  appropriated  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
cheque  was  one  of  his  customers.  When  it  appeared  that  the 
“negotiability”  of  a  cheque  enabled  a  fraud  of  this  nature  to  be 
committed,  there  were  probably  letters  in  the  newspapers,  and  a 
feeling  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  although  nobody  could 
tell  exactly  what.  The  question  of  bonajides  was  left  to  the  jury, 
and  they  found  for  the  defendant.  Some  persons  might  think  that 
the  defendant  ought  not  to  have  taken  from  a  solicitor’s  clerk  a 
cheque  for  48 1.,  which  he  might  have  suspected  belonged  to  the 
employer ;  and  if  those  persons  could  contrive  a  form  of  words 
which  would  prevent  such  transactions,  without  interfering  with 
the  negotiability  of  cheques,  they  ought  to  exercise  their  valuable 
talent  in  drafting  Bills  for  Parliament.  The  authors  of  the  statutes 
on  this  subject  would  be  much  benefited  by  such  assistance,  for 
although  “  the  ease  of  commerce,  the  security  of  property,  and 
the  prevention  of  crime  ”  were  supposed  to  require  this  legislation, 
yet,  as  the  Lord  Chancellor  lately  noticed,  the  draftsman  has 
carelessly  blundered  in  the  second  statute  on  the  subject.  How¬ 
ever,  the  first  statute  was  passed  in  1856,  and  a  case  soon  occurred 
to  te3t  it.  A  cheque  was  drawn  payable  to  bearer,  crossed  with 
“  &  Co.,”  inclosed  in  a  letter,  and  sent  by  post.  The  letter  was 
not  delivered,  the  cheque  was  presented  at  the  bank  on  which  it 
was  drawn,  and  was  paid,  the  crossing  having  been  obliterated. 
The  erasure  was  not  noticed  by  the  paying  clerk,  although, 
if  he  had  held  it  up  to  the  light,  he  might  have  seen  it.  The  drawer 
brought  an  action  against  the  bank  which  had  charged  him  in 
account  with  the  amount  of  the  cheque,  but  a  verdict  was  found 
under  the  Judge’s  direction  for  the  defendant.  The  jury  found 
that  there  was  no  negligence  either  on  the  part  of  the 
plaintiff  or  of  the  bank.  The  cheque  did  not,  in  fact,  “  bear  ” 
the  crossing  when  presented,  and  therefore  the  Court  held  that 
the  defendants  were  not  prohibited  from  paying  it  otherwise  than 
through  a  banker.  The  Court  also  held  that  the  crossing  was  no. 
part  of  the  cheque,  but  an  independent  addition,  and  consequently 
an  alteration  in  it  was  no  forgery.  If  the  crossing  was  part  of  the 
cheque,  so  that  the  erasure  of  it  would  amount  to  a  forgery  of 
another  and  different  cheque  from  that  which  the  plaintiff  drew, 
then  the  plaintiff  never  drew  the  cheque  that  was  paid,  and  the 
defendants  could  not  claim  credit  for  it  in  account.  But  the  Court 
rejected  this  view. 

Hereupon  the  second  statute  was  passed  in  1858,  and  it  was 
thereby  enacted  that  whenever  a  cheque  payable  to  bearer,  or  to 
order,  on  demand,  should  be  issued  crossed  with  a  banker’s  name  or 
with  “  &  Co.,”  such  crossing  should  be  deemed  a  material  part  of 
the  cheque,  and,  except  as  thereafter  mentioned,  should  not  be 
obliterated,  or  added  to,  or  altered  by  any  person  after  the  issuing 
thereof,  and  the  drawee  should  not  pay  such  cheque  to  any  other 
than  the  banker  whose  name  appeared  on  it,  or,  if  the  same  were 
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crossed  “  &  Co.,”  to  any  other  than  a  hanker.  The  statute  further 
enacted  that  whenever  a  cheque  should  he  issued  uncrossed,  or  should 
be  crossed  “&  Co.,”  a  lawful  holder  might  cross  it  with  a  banker’s 
name,  and,  whenever  a  cheque  should  he  uncrossed,  a  lawful  holder 
might  cross  the  same  “&  Co.”  with  or  without  a  banker’s  name;  and 
any  such  crossing  should  he  deemed  a  material  part  of  the  cheque,  and 
should  not  he  obliterated  or  added  to  or  altered  by  any  person  after  the 
making  thereof,  and  the  drawee  should  not  pay  such  cheque  to  any 
other  than  the  hanker  with  whose  name  it  should  he  so  crossed. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  if  the  drawer  issues  a  cheque  uncrossed,  and 
a  holder  crosses  it“&Co.,”a  case  arises  which  the  statute  has 
left  unprovided  for.  The  effect  of  these  enactments,  however,  is 
that  the  drawer  may  cross  specially  or  generally,  and  a  holder,  if 
the  cheque  is  either  uncrossed  or  crossed  generally,  may  cross  in 
the  one  case  either  specially  or  generally,  and  in  the  other  case 
may  cross  specially ;  and  the  drawee  may  pay  only,  when  the 
crossing  is  special,  to  the  hank,  and,  when  the  crossing  is  general, 
to  a  hank.  This,  we  take  it,  is  what  the  authors  of  the  Act 
meant  to  say,  although  they  have  not  succeeded  in  saying  it  with¬ 
out  a  blunder.  It  appears,  however,  that  legislation  still  falls  short 
of  what  some  persons  more  conversant  with  trade  than  with  law 
expect  from  it.  The  recent  decision  in  Smith  v.  The  Union  Bank 
was  inevitable,  and  yet  it  has  excited  surprise,  and  even  alarm. 
The  facts  were  that  a  cheque  was  drawn  on  the  Union  Bank  pay¬ 
able  to  Smith’s  order,  Smith  endorsed  his  name  on  the  cheque, 
crossed  it  with  the  name  of  his  own  hankers,  the  London  and 
County  Bank,  and  sent  it  by  his  servant  to  be  paid  to  his  account 
at  that  bank.  The  cheque  was  stolen  from  Smith’s  servant,  got 
into  the  hands  of  a  bund  fide  holder  for  value — say,  Brown — and 
was  paid  by  Brown  to  his  accoimt  at  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bauk.  This  bank  presented  it  to  the  Union  Bank,  on  which  it  was 
drawn,  and  the  Union  Bank,  not  observing  that  the  cheque  was 
crossed  “  London  and  County  Bank,”  paid  the  amount  of  it  to  the 
London  and  Westminster  Bank.  For  this  oversight  Smith  sought 
to  make  the  Union  Bank  liable,  and  his  case  was  put  in  two  ways 
in  argument ;  he  claimed  damages  either  for  breach  of  a  statutory 
duty,  or  for  “conversion”  of  the  cheque.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  he 
could  recover  in  neither  way,  and  it  is  astonishing  to  find  that  so 
much  can  be  written  from  a  commercial  point  of  view  on  what 
appears  to  lawyers  a  plain  case. 

As  it  was  assumed  by  both  the  Courts  which  heard  the  case 
that  Brown  was  a  bond  fule  holder  of  the  cheque,  we  rest  con¬ 
tented  with  that  assumption,  which,  however,  one  writer  questions 
on  the  ground  that  nobody  can  take  a  specially  crossed  cheque 
without  suspecting  fraud.  His  view  seems  to  be  that  cheques 
thus  crossed  are  merely  intended  to  make  payments,  and  not  to 
pass  from  hand  to  hand.  But  suppose  you  owe  a  bill  to  a  trades¬ 
man  and  send  him  a  cheque  for  the  amount  crossed  with  the  name 
of  a  firm  which  used  to  be,  but  are  not  now,  his  bankers.  He, 
not  liking  to  trouble  you  to  draw  another  cheque,  gets  the  cheque 
presented  by  means  of  a  friend  who  keeps  an  account  with 
the  firm  named  upon  it.  This  is  a  legitimate  transaction. 
The  same  writer  speaks  of  the  case  under  consideration  as  one  of 
“  double  crossing,”  but  the  use  of  that  term  does  not  help  him. 
The  name  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  was  not  actually 
written  on  the  cheque,  but  it  was  undoubtedly  presented  by 
them  to  the  drawees,  who  paid  it,  both  negligently  and  in 
breach  of  their  statutory  duty.  This  is  the  utmost  that  can  be 
made  of  the  case.  The  duty  was  owed  not  to  Smith  but  to  the 
drawer,  and  Smith  could  not  show  that  he  was  damnified,  because 
Brown  was  the  bund  fule  holder.  The  suggestion  seems  to  be  that, 
if  the  Union  Bank  had  been  properly  vigilant,  inquiry  might  have 
been  started,  which  might  have  resulted  in  showing  that  Brown 
was  not  the  bondfde  holder.  We  have  already  declined  to  enter 
upon  that  inquiry.  As  regards  the  supposed  “  conversion  ”  of  the 
cheque,  the  answer  is  in  efiect  the  same.  If  Brown  was  the  bond 
/ide  holder,  Smith  was  not  entitled  to  the  possession,  and  therefore 
could  not  sue  under  this  form.  Brown  was  entitled  to  be  paid  in 
some  way,  and  as  he  got  his  money,  it  matters  not  how  he  got  it. 
That  is  the  effect  of  the  decision,  which  has  been  given  in  convenient 
time  for  a  third  experiment  in  legislation.  II  find  qu’une  porte  soit 
ouverte  ou  fennee,  and  even  Parliament  cannot  do  two  opposite 
things  at  the  same  time. 


THE  CATTLE  SHOW. 

T  might  be  wished  that  the  exhibitors  at  the  Cattle  Show 
would  deal  more  fully  than  they  do  with  one  of  the  chief 
necessities  of  the  time.  We  see  big  roots  which  were  grown  by 
specified  manures,  and  huge  beasts  which  were  fed  upon  specified 
roots :  but  we  do  not  see  that  much  progress  has  been  made  in  con¬ 
verting  into  a  fertilizing  power  that  which  is  rapidly  becoming  an 
intolerable  nuisance.  We  happened  lately  to  hear  a  discussion  as 
to  the  utility  of  the  sewage  farms  which  are  being  formed  at 
several  places  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  it  was  insisted 
that  these  expensive  undertakings  were  unnecessary,  because  the 
farmers  of  the  neighbourhood  would  cart  away  the  night-soil  for 
manure  and  be  glad  to  get  it.  It  was  answered  that  the  farmers 
would  only  take  this  article  when  it  suited  them  to  fetch  it, 
whereas  the  need  for  its  removal  exists  and  increases  daily.  We  fear 
that  this  answer  was  only  too  just  and  forcible,  but  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true,  that,  under  arrangements  which  have  now  become 
obsolete,  farmers  did  profitably  dispose  of  that  which  now  causes 
endless  trouble  and  expense.  The  constituents  of  manure  exist  in 


overwhelming  profusion  everywhere,  and  yet  it  has  not  hitherto 
been  found  generally  practicable  to  turn  them  to  profitable  account. 
To  judge  from  publications  addressed  principally  to  farmers,  the 
agricultural  mind  is  now  greatly  exercised  on  the  subject  of  the 
politics  of  Peru.  An  advertising  firm  announce  that  they  offer 
“  Dissolved  Peruvian  Government  Guano,”  guaranteed  to  be  of  a 
certain  quality,  and  samples  of  this  guano  were  exhibited  in  the 
Agricultural  Hall,  and  “  naturally  attracted  much  attention  after 
all  that  has  been  written  about  Peru.”  We  should  certainly 
prefer  the  guarantee  of  this  firm  to  that  of  the  Government 
whose  manure  it  sells.  Farmers  are  assured  that,  “  what¬ 
ever  may  lie  in  the  distant  future,”  present  stocks  and  ship¬ 
ments  on  the  way  will  supply  sufficient  good  guano  for  some  years 
to  come.  But  this  of  course  is  on  the  supposition  that  the  road 
will  continue  open,  and  thus  we  work  round  to  the  great  question 
of  the  British  navy  and  its  management.  Admiring,  as  every  visitor 
must  do,  the  beautiful  stands  of  mangold  and  turnips  in  this  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  it  is  still  unsatisfactory  to  reflect  that  these  triumphs  of  root¬ 
cropping  can  only  be  produced  by  using  a  manure  collected  from 
islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  We  would  rather  see  a  result  less 
imposing  to  the  eye,  if  we  could  be  assured  that  home  resources 
sufficed  for  its  production.  Farmers  are  advised  to  turn  their 
attention  to  meat  rather  than  corn,  and  undoubtedly  the  stands  of 
roots  at  this  Show  deserved  on  this  account  careful  study.  We 
cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that  the  roots  grown  on  sewage 
farms  were,  if  not  the  finest,  the  most  interesting  specimens  in  the 
collection.  The  firm  which  imports  its  own  fish  guano  direct  from 
the  American  fisheries,  is  perhaps  superior  to  anxiety  as  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  Peruvian  or  any  other  Government.  Where  all 
the  bones  are  found  which  are  crushed  to  make  manure  for  farmers 
we  have  not  the  least  idea.  Somebody  has  said,  that  in  case  of  in¬ 
vasion,  we  could  “  plough  in  the  proud  invader,”  and  thus  com¬ 
pensate  our  soil  for  any  interruption  of  the  importation  of 
guano.  It  might  be  feared,  however,  that  our  population 
would  starve  before  the  process  of  converting  the  bones  of  our 
enemies  into  beef  could  be  completed ;  and  therefore  it  would  be 
interesting  to  Imow  whether  the  growth  of  roots  upon  sewage 
farms  has  succeeded  in  the  judgment  of  impartial  critics.  Pre- 
j  udice,  which  is  not  unnatural,  perhaps  hinders  the  recognition  of 
their  success.  It  is  a  pity  that  sewage  cannot  be  manufactured 
into  portable  manure  which  might  bo  called  by  a  fine  name  and 
shown  by  sample  at  this  show.  Several  persons  have  thought  that 
thejr  had  solved  this  problem,  but  they  have  mostly  failed  to  per¬ 
suade  anj'body  else  to  think  so.  Experiments  in  the  application 
of  sewage  to  root  crops  will  necessarily  become  more  frequent,  and 
they  deserve  attention  and  encouragement  from  all  agricultural 
societies.  A  paper  on  “  Root  Crops  ”  read  before  the  Farmers’ 
Club  by  Dr.  Voelcker  contains  useful  remarks  upon  this  subject, 
lie  condemns  the  “  childish  practice  ”  of  exhibiting  monster  roots 
at  agricultural  shows  and  giving  prizes  for  them,  and  he  states 
that  monster  roots  are  watery,  poor  in  sugar,  and  almost  useless 
for  feeding  purposes.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  exhi¬ 
bitors  rely  not  so  much  upon  the  size  as  upon  the  weight  per  acre 
of  their  roots.  We  can  readily  believe  that,  with  manure  and 
elbow-room,  there  is  no  great  art  needed  to  grow  monster  mangolds ; 
and  the  most  admired  results,  whether  in  crops  or  animals,  at  these 
shows,  are  always  open  to  the  suspicion  that  they  are  mere  fancy 
farming,  on  which  a  rich  man  may  amuse  himself,  but  a  poor  man 
would  starve. 

Town  sewage,  says  Dr.  Voelcker,  is  a  most  useful  fertilizer  for 
root  crops,  especially  for  mangolds,  provided  it  be  applied  to  the 
land  at  the  right  time,  and  in  the  proper  quantities.  It  may  be 
employed  with  great  advantage  repeatedly  in  large  doses  during 
the  first  two  or  three  months  of  the  growth  of  the  root  crops. 
In  dry  springs,  especially,  the  liberal  application  of  sewage 
cannot  fail  to  ,be  of  the  utmost  utility  to  farmei'3  who  can 
command  a  supply  of  this  liquid  fertilizer.  It  thus  encourages 
an  early,  luxuriant,  and  healthy  development  of  leaves,  by 
which  sugar  is  afterwards  elaborated  from  atmospheric  food, 
and  stored  up  in  the  roots.  Almost  any  quantity  of  town  sewage 
may  be  applied  to  root  crops  during  the  first  two  months  of  their 
growth,  but  subsequently,  and  more  especially  when  the  bulbs  have 
reached  a  considerable  size,  sewage  should  be  withheld,  for  other¬ 
wise  the  crops  will  not  properly  ripen,  and  will  not  be  worth  much 
for  feeding  purposes.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
more  completely  the  supply  of  soil-food  is  withheld  during  the  late 
summer  months,  the  more  fully  the  roots  will  ripen,  and  the  richer 
they  will  become  in  sugar.  If  Dr.  Voelcker  is  right  in  this  view, 
it  is  probable  that  some  experiments  in  root-growing  on  sewage 
farms  have  failed  from  overdoing  the  supply.  Unfortunately, 
perhaps,  that  supply  is  always  on  hand,  and  something  must  be 
done  with  it,  and  the  breadth  of  land  to  which  it  can  be  applied 
is  necessarily  limited  by  the  expense  of  pumps  and  piping.  Town 
sewage  has  been  held  in  bad  repute  by  some  farmers  with  whom 
Dr.  Voelcker’s  opinion  should  have  weight.  He  thinks  that  ill 
success  with  sewage  as  manure  for  mangolds  is  due  to  injudicious 
use  rather  than  to  any  inherent  bad  qualities  which  it  possesses. 
Examination  has  shown  him  that  perfectly  sound  and  nutritious 
roots  may  be  grown  with  town  sewage. 

We  have  dwelt  on  this  subject  because  it  is  more  important 
than  alluring,  and  because  there  cannot  be  fine  cattle  without 
plenty  of  good  food.  But  we  must  not  be  supposed  to  be  insensible 
to  the  more  picturesque  features  of  the  Cattle  Show,  nor  do  we 
forget  that  it  is  interesting  not  only  to  us  islanders,  but  to  the 
whole  English-speaking  world.  Australia  sends  home  for  short¬ 
horns,  and  Jersey  cattle  of  pure  breed,  which  in  some  sense  are 
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English,  are  imported  into  the  United  States.  There  is  an 
American  Jersey  Club  which  keeps  a  registry  of  the  breed.  A 
recent  item  of  home  news  is  the  establishment  of  a  “  Longhorn 
Society,”  which  will  keep  a  Herd  Book  of  that  breed.  At  a 
meeting  held  for  this  laudable  purpose,  a  speaker  coming  from  a 
western  county  where  long-horns  are  unknown  bore  testimony  to 
the  worth  of  the  breed,  and  enthusiastically  declared  that  Devon¬ 
shire  cream  could  be  made  as  well  in  Derbyshire  as  in  the  West. 
It  is  remarkable  that  neither  this  “  old-established  breed,”  as  its 
admirers  call  it,  nor  the  Jersey  breed  were  represented  at  the  Show. 
The  short-horns  maintain  their  character  by  taking  the  three  highest 
prizes  in  the  Show,  and  the  reputation  of  this  breed  may  be  truly 
called  world-wide ;  for  on  looking  over  the  last  number  of 
the  Farmer  we  find  “  Short-horn  Notes  ”  derived  from 

western  and  middle  States  of  the  Union.  A  herd  of  short¬ 
horns  is  to  be  sold  by  auction  at  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  in 

April  next.  A  sale  was  held  lately  at  Dexter  Park, 

Chicago,  and  animals  were  purchased  at  it  for  Indiana,  and 
at  another  sale  at  Paris,  Kentucky,  purchases  were  made  for 
Illinois  and  Iowa.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  at  least  one  species  of 
aristocracy  is  favoured  in  America.  Many  new  breeders  are 
coming  forward,  and  one  of  them  purchased  a  bull,  Breastplate,  at 
6,ioo  dollars.  This  is  nothing  to  the  international  competition 
that  has  been  going  on  for  a  roan  heifer  calf  now  little  more  than 
four  months  old.  She  was  bought  for  3,000k  ;  then  sold  to 
Messrs.  Spears  and  Son  of  Tallula,  Illinois,  for  3,150k,  and  then 
sold  by  them  to  Mr.  George  Eox  of  Harefield,  Cheshire,  for 
3,960k  We  almost  tremble  to  think  that  this  truly  golden  calf 
might  die  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  like  mere  common  beef. 
A  Correspondent  of  the  Farmer,  who  has  the  invaluable  faculty  of 
writing  about  his  pet  subject  as  if  it  were  the  most  interesting  in 
the  world,  describes  the  premature  birth  of  a  white  cow  calf  lately 
at  Kimbolton  Castle.  There  were  small  hopes  of  its  living  many 
minutes,  but  the  “little  helpless  thing  ”  was  wrapped  in  tlannel 
and  placed  before  the  kitchen  fire  in  the  farmhouse,  -where  after 
the  lapse  of  many  hours  its  faint  bleatings  began  to  be  heard.  By 
careful  attention  and  good  nursing  it  was  able  to  get  on  its  feet  to 
receive  the  Correspondent,  who  reports  it  to  be  a  well-formed  calf 
of  good  size,  and  looking  much  like  living.  It  would  ill  be¬ 
come  us  to  sneer  at  a  narrative  which  *vill  be  read 
with  interest  in  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Perhaps  the  Atlantic 
telegraph  may  have  informed  American  breeders  of  short-horned 
cattle  that  mother  and  child  at  Kimbolton  Castle  were  doing  well. 
The  Correspondent  expresses  his  confident  belief  that  breeding  of 
this  kind  will  pay  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  as  it  will  all  farmers 
having  sufficient  capital,  intelligence,  and  enterprise.  We  heartily 
wish  he  may  be  right,  but  we  should  have  hesitated  to  suggest  any¬ 
thing  so  vulgar  as  profit  in  connexion  with  short-horns.  But  if 
the  prospect  for  a  new  breeder  is  so  hopeful,  the  condition  of 
breeders  in  general  cannot  be  desperate.  Their  organs  in  the  press 
insist  strongly  on  the  necessity  for  slaughtering  foreign  infected 
cattle  at  the  port  of  landing,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
Liberal  papers  are  arguing  against  this  measure,  as  if  it  were  a 
question  between  town  and  country.  We  think  this  is  a  mistake, 
a3  the  supply  of  meat  is  equally  important  to  town  and  couutiy, 
and  the  interest  of  all  classes  in  this  question,  if  properly  under¬ 
stood,  would  appear  to  be  the  same.  We  will  make,  in  conclusion, 
a  suggestion — about  the  last  that  a  cattle  show  would  be  likely  to 
inspire — that  dearness  of  meat  should  be  met  by  economy  of 
consumption.  An  agricultural  paper,  with  laudable  candour,  pub¬ 
lishes  an  argument  that  English  people  in  general  eat  too  much 
animal  food. 


REVIEWS. 


VICTORIAN  POETS'.* 

AQLTESTION  fairly  raised  by  this  volume  is,  Whether  elabo¬ 
rate  criticism  of  contemporary  literature  is  in  and  for  itself  a 
very  desirable  thing,  or  at  least  so  desirable  as  to  repay  the  great 
expenditure  of  reflection  and  labour  which  it  must  involve  if  it  is 
conscientiously  done  ?  That  question,  however,  we  do  not  intend 
to  discuss  at  present.  It  is  a  fact  that  this  is  a  critical  age,  and 
that  the  kind  of  work  is  in  vogue,  and,  like  all  things  in  vogue,  is 
often  done  ill;  and,  whether  our  own  taste  is  much  drawn  towards 
it  or  not,  we  ought  to  be  thankful  to  those  who  do  it  with  com¬ 
petent  skill  and  understanding,  with  honesty  of  purpose,  and  with 
diligence  and  thoroughness  of  execution.  And  Mr.  Stedman, 
having  chosen  to  work  in  this  line,  deserves  the  thanks  of  English 
scholars  by  these  qualities  and  by  something  more.  He  may  not 
have  the  large  wisdom,  or  the  keen  insight  and  delicate  touch, 
which  accompany  literary  judgment  of  the  highest  kind,  and 
make  even  criticism  almost  creative,  and  which  are  seldom  found 
apart  from  considerable  powers  of  original  production.  But  he  is 
faithful,  studious,  and  discerning ;  of  a  sane  and  reasonable 
temper,  and  in  the  main  a  judicial  one ;  his  judgment  is  disci¬ 
plined  and  exercised,  and  his  decisions,  even  when  one  cannot 
agree  with  them,  are  based  on  intelligible  grounds.  Of  the  actual 
amount  of  work  put  into  the  book  we  can  form  only  the  roughest 
estimate.  Mr.  Stedman  gives  brief,  but  obviously  well  considered, 
accounts  of  many  of  the  lesser  lights  of  recent  English  poetry,  in 
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which  we  freely  confess  ourselves  unable  to  follow  him  as  not 
having  read  the  authors  in  question,  and,  after  the  perusal  of  Mr. 
Stedman’s  estimates  of  them,  the  general  correctness  of  which  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt,  feeling  more  than  ever  justified  in  not  in¬ 
tending  to  read  them.  And  here  we  certainly  recognize  one  prac¬ 
tical  use  of  work  like  Mr.  Stedman’s,  though  of  course  not  the 
highest  he  aims  at.  The  critic  whose  friendly  beacon  warns  the 
reader  off  barren  coasts,  and  enables  him  to  say  without  misgiving, 
“  I  shall  not  read  this,”  does  an  undoubted  service  to  mankind. 
The  writing,  too,  is  g'ood  and  careful.  The  only  things  we  are 
disposed  to  quarrel  with  are  a  frequent  use  of  that  mysterious 
adjective  Gothic — apparently  with  a  meaning  fluctuating  between 
medimval,  Teutonic,  ecclesiastical,  and  grotesque,  but  never  quite 
fixed  to  any  of  them — and  the  both  incorrect  and  ugly  substitution 
of  phenomenal  for  startling  or  extraordinary,  which  last  is  the  more 
provoking  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Stedman  can  use  the  word  in  its  cor¬ 
rect  and  proper  sense  when  he  thinks  fit.  W e  now  turn  to  some  of 
the  more  prominent  points  of  his  criticism. 

The  principles  asserted  in  the  preface  and  other  introductory 
statements  are  sensible  if  not  novel,  and  their  expression  is 
adequate,  indeed,  if  anything,  too  elaborate.  In  the  general  review 
of  the  Victorian  period  we  find  a  not  very  fruitful  discussion  of  a 
supposed  conflict  between  poetry  and  science.  On  the  strength  of 
particular  expressions  which  no  doubt  were  aimed  at  particular 
abuses  of  the  {esthetic  faculty,  Professor  Huxley  is  rather  gra¬ 
tuitously  set  up  as  an  antagonist  of  poetry  ;  and  it  seems  that  even 
young  poets  “throw  aside  their  lyres”  for  the  fascination  of  the 
last  scientific  essay.  In  spite  of  this  complaint,  it  is  the  simple 
fact  that  poetry  was  never  more  generally  read  and  appreciated 
than  it  is  at  present.  We  have  only  to  look  back  fifty  years  or 
thereabouts,  to  the  time  when  men  of  the  calibre  of  Wordsworth 
and  Leigh  Hunt  so  far  despaired  of  English  readers  and  the  English 
language  as  to  take  seriously  in  hand,  tasks  like  modernizing  the 
Canterbury  Tales,  and  concocting  tales  from  Shakspeare  which,  if 
now  undertaken,  could  be  food  for  nothing  but  inextinguishable 
laughter.  Again,  we  find  Mr.  Stedman  reasserting  the  familiar 
dogma  that  great  works  of  imagination  are  the  product  of  an  age 
of  faith ;  a  dogma  which  needs  only  to  be  confronted  with  the 
name  of  Faust,  and  which  it  might  even  be  difficult  to  reconcile 
with  the  Elizabethan  drama.  At  last,  however,  Mr.  Stedman  does 
come  to  the  obviously  right  conclusion : — 

Finally,  the  poet  must  always  have  a  separate  and  independent  province, 
for  the  spirit  of  Nature  is  best  revealed  by  an  expression  of  her  phenomena 
and  not  by  analysis  of  her  processes.  Visible  beauty  exalts  our  emotions 
far  more  than  a  dissection  of  the  wondrous  and  intricate  system  beneath  it. 

He  goes  on  to  say,  in  effect,  that  he  supposes  poetry  will  assimilate 
science  some  day,  but  the  time  is  not  ripe  for  it,  thereby  showing 
to  our  mind  that  he  has  greatly  missed  the  significance  of  many 
passages  in  Songs  before  Sunrise.  It  appears,  in  fact,  from  his  ex¬ 
press  mention  of  the  book  afterwards,  that  he  gives  no  special 
eminence  to  two  poems  in  it — “  The  Pilgrims  ”  and  “  Tiresias” — 
which  seem  to  us  by  far  the  best. 

A  fair  proportion  of  space  is  given  to  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold, 
whom  Mr.  Stedman  considers  above  all  a  “  poet  of  the  intellect  ”  ; 
his  judgment  is  concentrated  in  the  neat  remark  that  Mr.  Arnold 
has  “  almost  falsified  the  adage  that  a  poet  is  born,  and  not  made.” 
But  he  goes  too  far,  we  think,  in  denying  success  to  the  lyrical 
poems.  The  account  of  Mrs.  Browning  shows  a  peculiar  art  in 
critical  writing,  possibly  caught  from  Mr.  Swinburne,  who  is  won¬ 
derfully  ingenious  with  it.  This  consists  in  beginning  with  exu¬ 
berant  praise  of  generals,  and  gradually  whittling  it  away  with 
criticism  of  particulars,  yet  so  that  no  single  criticism  appears  in 
itself  to  be  otherwise  than  benevolent.  We  pass  to  what  is  natu¬ 
rally  among  the  most  studied  and  finished  parts  of  the  work — 
namely,  that  which  deals  with  Mr.  Tennyson.  Mr.  Stedman  re¬ 
gards  him  as  the  very  type  of  a  complete  and  fortunate  artist,  who 
to  a  Greek  mind  would  be  in  danger  of  the  envy  of  the  gods — a 
poet  who  may  be  contended  with  in  this  or  that  special  field,  but 
for  development  and  perfection  of  the  art  of  poetry  stands  unrivalled. 
Thus  he  says : — 

Tennyson’s  original  and  fastidious  art  is  of  itself  a  theme  for  an  essay. 
The  poet  who  studies  it  may  well  despair ;  he  never  can  excel  it,  and  is 
tempted  to  a  reactionary  carelessness,  trusting  to  make  his  individuality 
felt  thereby.  Its  strength  is  that  of  perfection  ;  its  weakness,  the  over-per¬ 
fection  which  marks  a  still-life  painter.  Here  is  the  absolute  sway  of  metre, 
compelling  every  rhyme  and  measure  needful  to  the  thought ;  here  are 
sinuous  alliterations,  unique  and  varying  breaks  and  pauses,  winged  flights 
and  falls,  the  glory  of  sound  and  colour,  everywhere  present,  or,  if  missing, 
absent  of  the  poet’s  free  will.  Art  so  complex  was  not  possible  until  cen¬ 
turies  of  literature  had  passed,  and  an  artist  could  overlook  the  field,  essay 
each  style,  and  evolve  a  metrical  result  which  should  be  to  that  of  earlier 
periods  what  the  music  of  Meyerbeer  and  Rossini  is  to  the  narrower  range 
of  Riecini  or  Gluck. 

Again,  the  chapter  ends  by  speaking  of  Mr.  Tennyson  as — 

Finally,  an  artist  so  perfect  in  a  widely  extended  range,  that  nothing  of 
his  work  can  be  spared,  and,  in  this  respect,  approaching  Horace  and  out¬ 
vying  Pope  ;  not  one  of  the  great  wits  nearly  allied  to  madness,  yet  possibly 
to  be  accepted  as  a  wiser  poet,  serene  above  the  frenzy  of  the  storm  ;  cer¬ 
tainly  to  be  regarded,  in  time  to  come,  as,  all  in  all,  the  fullest  representative 
of  the  refined,  speculative,  complex  Victorian  age. 

This  seems  to  us  in  the  main  j  ust  and  well  put. 

Elsewhere  Mr.  Tennyson’s  improvements  on  his  early  work  are 
rightly  held  up  for  the  rebuke  of  those  prse-Raflaellites  of  poetry 
who,  having  attained  so  far  as  to  do  something  like  this  early  work, 
only  not  quite  so  good,  are  indignant  with  Mr.  Tennyson  for  having 
gone  beyond  it.  We  agree  with  a  good  deal  of  what  is  said  of 
particular  works,  and  can  on  the  whole  commend  Mr.  Stedman’a 
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judgment  as  a  wise  and  temperate  one.  But  why  does  he  cite 
from  Emerson  the  maxim  that  “  tradition  supplies  a  better  fable 
than  any  invention  can”?  There  are  certain  lines  which  run 
Difficile  est  proprie  cornmunia  dicere,  and  so  forth  ;  and  Mr.  Emerson 
can  well  afford  to  leave  Horace  his  own.  We  should  be  better 
pleased  not  to  meet  with  such  a  phrase  as  “  the  sweet  and  absolute 
solemnity  of  the  Saxon  tongue,”  smacking  of  the  latest  vocabulary 
of  exquisite  affectation  ;  and  we  have  specific  objections  to  make 
on  certain  points.  Judicious  students  of  Mr.  Tennyson,  it  is  said, 
will  not  demur  to  the  opinion  that  Maud  “  is  quite  below  his  other 
sustained  productions”;  judicious  or  not,  we  do  demur,  and  posi¬ 
tively.  Of  course  it  is  not  like  the  others ;  it  is  anything  but 
idyllic  ;  but  was  Mr.  Tennyson,  as  the  perfect  idyllic  poet,  bound 
to  satisfy  critical  theories  by  writing  nothing  different,  nothing,  in 
short,  to  show  that  the  colour  and  passion  which  are  subordinate 
in  his  idyllic  work  are  there  kept  subordinate  only  by  his  own  free 
choice  ?  For  similar  reasons,  probably,  Aylmer's  Field  is  much 
underrated.  There  is  a  happy  guess  at  the  possibility  of  a  future 
dramatic  work  from  Mr.  Tennyson's  hand.  Queen  Mary  came  out 
in  time  to  be  briefly  noticed  at  the  very  end  of  the  book.  The 
points  of  resemblance  between  Mr.  Tennyson  and  Theocritus  are 
discussed  in  a  special  chapter.  The  parallel  is  not  wholly  novel, 
and  one  or  two  at  least  of  the  instances  most  dwelt  upon  have  long 
been  familiar  to  English  scholars.  Mr.  Stedman,  however,  deserves 
the  credit  of  having  worked  it  out  methodically  ;  and  the  passages 
which  he  translates  from  Theocritus  for  comparison,  though  pro¬ 
fessing  to  be  mere  sketches  made  for  the  special  purpose,  are 
executed  with  much  closeness  and  ability. 

Next  follows  an  extensive  review  of  minor  poetry,  on  which 
space  forbids  us  to  tarry.  There  is  a  curiously  total  failure  to 
appreciate  Mr.  Charles  Tinner’s  sonnets,  which  have  given  refined 
pleasure  to  some  of  the  finest  judges  of  such  work,  and  there  is  a 
scarcely  less  curious  infelicity  in  the  notice  of  George  Eliot’s 
poems.  We  have  known  several  perverse  things  to  be  said  or 
written  of  the  Spanish  Gipsy,  but  never  anything  so  wildly  wrong 
as  that  it  “  reads  like  a  second-rate  production  of  the  Byronic 
school.”  Nor  can  we  feel,  with  Mr.  Stedman,  free  from  doubt  as 
to  the  production  some  day  of  an  ideal  English  ITomer,  though 
certainly  Mr.  Morris’s  Virgil  affords  ground  for  pitching  our  hopes 
higher  in  the  matter  of  classical  translations. 

When  we  come  to  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Browning  our  astonish¬ 
ment  at  a  few  former  casual  aberrations  is  exchanged  for  a  more 
serious  disappointment.  Mr.  Stedman  seems  to  us  here  not  only 
to  take  no  delight  in  his  author,  but  to  fail  in  understanding  him. 
A  kind  of  dogged  antipathy  runs  through  the  whole  critique;  one 
would  naturally  set  it  down  to  the  classical  and  conservative  in¬ 
stincts  which  are  wonderfully  deep-seated  in  American  culture, 
did  it  not  incidentally  come,  out  elsewhere  that  Mr.  Stedman  at 
least  tolerates  Walt  Whitman.  Anyhow,  his  judgment  of  Mr. 
Browning  is  altogether  poor  and  inadequate.  He  thinks  it  just  praise 
to  say  that  Ilerve  Riel  is  “  on  a  level  with  Longfellow’s  legendary 
ballads  and  sagas.”  Why,  the  vital  force  of  it  would  serve  Mr. 
Longfellow  for  a  whole  book  of  ballads.  The  notice  of  Mr. 
Browning’s  dramatic  monologues  is  almost  absurdly  jejune : — 

In  “  A  Grammarian’s  Funeral,”  “  Abt  Vogler,”  and  “Master  Ilugues,” 
early  scholarship  and  music  are  commemorated.  The  language  of  the 
simplest  of  these  is  so  intricate  that  we  have  to  be  educated  in  a  new  tongue 
to  comprehend  them.  Their  value  lies  in  the  human  nature  revealed 
under  such  fantastic,  and,  to  us,  unnatural  aspects  developed  in  other 
times. 

This  lumping  together  of  three  pieces  so  distinct  in  tone  and 
purpose  is  of  itself  sufficiently  perplexing.  As  to  Aht  Vogler,  we 
can  understand  many  readers  making  nothing  of  it  at  all.  But 
that  a  cultivated  critic,  with  ears  to  hear,  and  really  willing  to 
listen,  should  be  deaf  to  its  harmonies — intricate  they  may  be,  but 
magnificent — and  take  it  for  a  mere  historical  commemoration  of 
a  particular  stage  of  music,  is  what  we  cannot  understand. 
Again,  we  read  that  Caliban  upon  Sctebos  is  “  realism  carried  to 
such  perfection  as  to  seem  imagination.”  Why  seem  ?  or  how 
does  Mr.  Stedman  define  imagination  so  as  to  exclude  Mr. 
Browning’s  conception  of  Caliban’s  natural  theology  ?  Again,  it 
appears  to  us  quite  wrong  to  give  a  comparatively  low  place  to 
JPrince  Ilohenstiel-Schwcmgau,  in  which  we  admit  the  eccentri¬ 
cities,  but  can  perceive  no  decline  of  power. 

We  return  to  a  better  agreement  with  Mr.  Stedman  when  in  his 
last  two  chapters  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  merits  and  prospects 
of  the  “  latter-day  singers,”  as  he  calls  them.  lie  does  justice  with 
an  even  hand  to  the  condensed  power  and  finish  of  Mr.  Rossetti's 
verse,  and  the  felicity  of  Mr.  Morris — “  a  wise,  sweet,  and  very 
fortunate  bard,”  in  the  critic’s  quaint,  but  not  inappropriate, 
phrase.  But  he  rightly  gives  the  pre-eminence  to  Mr.  Swinburne 
among  “  the  group  that  stand  with  feet  planted  upon  the  outer 
circuit  of  the  Victorian  choir.”  This  poet’s  unique  command  of 
metrical  effect  receives  high,  but  not  unfit  or  unmeasured, 
praise  ;  and  the  substantial  characters  of  his  work,  and  the  reasons 
for  expecting  still  better  things  of  him  in  the  future,  are  traced 
with  a  fr  iendly  but  discriminating  hand.  A  suggestion  that  he 
may  yet  lead  our  poetry  to  a  new  dramatic  period  is  the  last  word 
of  the  critic,  upon  which  we  may  take  a  friendly  leave  of  him, 
concurring  with  his  wish  in  the  general  intention,  though  not 
very  sanguine  as  to  its  precise  fulfilment. 


LIFE  OF  BISHOP  GRAY.* 

IT  is  rarely  our  fortune  to  meet  with  a  biography  which 
steers  so  clear  of  verbosity  as  the  one  before  us.  True,  it  is 
lengthy7.  The  two  volumes  contain  nearly  twelve  hundred  pages ; 
but  the  life  which  is  here  written  is  that  of  no  ordinary  man,  and 
we  do  not  know  that  we  could  wish  a  page  omitted.  The  com¬ 
piler  has  judiciously  kept  himself  in  the  background.  His  own 
opinions  are  rarely  given ;  his  work  has  been  limited  to  arranging 
tbe  events  of  a  stirring  and  devoted  life,  and  throughout,  by  a  felici¬ 
tous  selection  of  letters,  we  have  the  Bishop  himself  before  us. 
His  actions  are  related  almost  without  comment,  while  the  reasons 
for  his  actions  are  given  in  his  own  words.  No  space  is  wasted 
on  his  pedigree  or  on  his  childhood.  We  reach  the  date  of  his 
ordination  in  1833,  when  he  was  twenty-four  years  of  age,  in 
hardly  more  than  as  many  pages,  and  the  next  fourteen  years,, 
which  were  not  uneventful,  are  amply  accounted  for  in  sixty 
pages.  If  in  the  rest  of  the  biography  it  may  appear  that 
considerable  space  is  given  to  the  Bishop’s  journeys  in  the  wild 
and  then  almost  untraversed  parts  of  Southern  Africa,  and  that 
such  visitation  journals  have  already  been  published  in  other  forms, 
or  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Law  Courts  in  which  Bishop  Gray 
often  appeared,  it  may  fairly  be  answered  that  both  of  these 
experiences  are  essential  to  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  man  who 
had  a  peculiar  gift  of  being  able  at  the  same  time  to  concentrate 
himself  upon  a  variety  of  important  occupations. 

We  must  at  the  same  time  express  our  regret  that  greater  care 
was  not  bestowed  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  names  of  persons  and 
places  occurring  through  the  volumes.  To  quote  a  few  examples 
of  such  mistakes,  it  is  vexatious  to  be  confronted  in  the  second  page 
with  Sir  Charles  Wetheral,  in  place  of  Wetherell.  Further  on 
the  genial  Mr.  Cams  of  Cambridge  appears  as  Cams,  and  the 
“  well  dressing  ”  at  Tissington  in  Derbyshire  is  attributed  to  an 
imaginary  place  called  Tissinden.  Among  the  signatures  to  a 
document  so  important  as  the  letter  of  the  forty-one  Bishops  to 
Bishop  Colenso  in  1 863,  calling  on  him  to  resign,  to  which  the 
author  has  added  the  surnames,  the  strangely  jumbled  name 
“Whately  Rd.  Dublin  (Trench)”  occurs,  Dr.  Whately  being  then 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  signing,  while  his  successor  Dr.  Trench 
was  not  consecrated  till  the  first  day  of  the  next  year.  It  might 
have  occurred  to  Bishop  Gray’s  biographer  that  this  point  was 
worth  clearing  up,  as,  with  the  known  views  respectively  of  Dr. 
Whately  and  Dr.  Trench,  a  condemnation  of  Dr.  Colenso  by 
the  former  was  even  more  emphatic.  Bishop  Aubrey  Spencer  of 
Jamaica  appears  in  the  same  fist  as  Anthony  Skinner.  We  trust 
that  these  blemishes  will  be  removed  in  another  edition,  and  the 
index  made  more  copious. 

Bishop  Gray’s  career  as  a  parish  priest  began  at  Whitworth, 
where  by  his  marriage  he  became  squire  of  the  parish,  and 
ended  at  Stockton-on-Tees,  to  which  he  was  presented  by 
Bishop  Maltby,  and  which  was  accepted  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
as  being  a  harder  post,  and  one  in  which  he  could  alter  his 
“  too  secular  and  expensive  mode  of  living.”  While  at  this 
unattractive  place  Bishop  Maltby  offered  him  a  much  better 
living  and  a  stall  as  Honorary  Canon  in  Durham  Cathedral.  The 
former  he  declined  in  the  interests  of  his  flock,  as  he  believed 
short  tenures  of  livings  to  be  injurious ;  the  latter  he  gratefully 
accepted  and  retained  until  his  death.  The  strong  sense  of  duty 
of  which  he  everywhere  gave  proof  would  seem  to  have  been 
hereditary.  His  father,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  was  a  man  of 
no  ordinary  stamp,  as  was  shown  when  the  rioters  in  1831 
broke  into  the  palace  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  then  went  on  to 
destroy  the  chapter-house  and  the  library.  “  Where  can  I  die 
better  than  in  my  own  cathedral?  ”  was  the  answer  of  the  Bishop 
to  those  who  besought  him  to  give  up  the  idea  of  preaching  in 
the  cathedral  on  that  day.  The  same  absence  of  all  thought  of 
self  was  evident  when  his  son  was  offered  the  newly  formed 
diocese  of  Capetown.  He  insisted  on  being  called  by  the 
Primate,  and  would  listen  to  no  invitations  from  others,  and 
this  only  when  no  more  fitting  man  could  be  found.  All  hi3 
preferences  were  for  home  work  and  residence  in  England  ;  he  had 
ample  means  and  hosts  of  friends ;  in  his  parochial  work  he  had 
shown  himself  far  in  advance  of  his  times,  and  he  was  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  his  various  schemes ;  but  on  receiving  what  he  considered 
a  positive  command  to  take  foreign  work,  and  a  choice  between  the 
newly  founded  sees  of  Newcastle,  Adelaide,  and  Capetown  being 
offered  him,  ho  put  himself  at  the  disposal  of  Archbishop  Ilowley 
“  unconditionally,  without  qualification  or  reserve.”  To  be  conse¬ 
crated  to  a  colonial  see  iu  1847  implied  a  great  deal  more  than  it 
does  in  1875.  It  would  be  hardly  possible  to  establish  a  see  now 
which  should  present  the  difficulties  which  were  to  be  met  with  in 
South  Africa  thirty  years  ago.  The  Cape  Colony  was  600  miles 
from  west  to  east,  with  a  coast-line  of  1,200  miles,  and  St.  Helena 
and  Ascension  were  also  added  to  the  diocese,  which  hitherto 
had  been  under  the  nominal  charge  of  the  Bishop  of  Cal¬ 
cutta.  "Within  these  limits  there  were  a  vast  number  of  towns  and 
villages  where  English  people  had  loug  been  living  without  any 
of  the  surroundings  or  visible  signs  of  a  religious  profession  ; 
there  were  only  seventeen  clergy  in  the  whole  country,  and  these 
generally  were  of  extreme  opinions  and  lax  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  The  church  which  was  called  the  cathedral  was 
mortgaged  for  7,500/.,  and  dividends  were  sometimes  increased 
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out  of  the  sacramental  alms  ;  in  addition  to  all  this,  there  was  a 
large  population  of  Malays,  Hottentots,  Kafirs,  and  Dutch,  and 
the  Kafir  war,  which  had  cost  2,000,000 /.,  was  hardly  yet  brought 
to  a  close.  In  the  first  year  of  his  residence  in  South  Africa  the 
Bishop  made  a  visitation  tour  of  three  thousand  miles,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  four  months,  and  generally  the  waggon  in  which  he 
travelled  by  day  was  his  bed  by  night.  So  old  a  campaigner  as 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  who  was  then  Commander-in-Chief  at  the 
Cape,  was  won  by  the  Bishop’s  energy  and  endurance,  and  wrote 
of  him,  “  He  gallops,  preaches,  confirms,  talks,  speechifies,  all  in  a 
breath,  and  all  equally  well.”  In  1849  he  made  a  visit  to  St. 
Helena,  and  in  1850  another  Visitation,  which  lasted  nine  months, 
and  he  then  declared  that  the  diocese  must  be  divided.  This  was 
done  in  1853,  Bishops  Armstrong  and  Colenso  being  consecrated 
to  the  sees  of  Grahamstown  and  Natal.  In  order  to  carry 
out  this  arrangement,  the  Bishop  resigned  the  letters  patent 
granted  in  1847,  and  which  he  had  even  then  regarded  as  “  waste 
paper,”  on  November  23rd,  the  new  Bishops  being  consecrated  on 
November  30th.  On  December  8th  he  received  additional  letters 
patent,  creating  the  see  of  Capetown  the  metropolitical  see  of 
South  Africa;  hut  since  1847  the  colony  had  received  a  Consti¬ 
tution,  representative  institutions  had  heen  founded,  and  a  local 
Legislature  established.  Moreover,  at  the  time  of  Bishops  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Colenso  taking  the  oaths  of  canonical  obedience  to  the 
see  of  Capetown,  that  see  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  vacant,  the 
new  letters  patent  not  having  been  issued.  The  possible  illegality 
of  the  proceeding  was  suggested  by  Bishop  Gray  to  the  Law  Officer 
of  the  Crown  under  whose  directions  the  letters  patent  had 
been  drawn  up,  and  that  functionary  replied,  with  a  characteristic 
mock-politeness  which  the  Bishop  had  good  reason  to  recollect 
many  years  afterwards,  “  Something  must  be  conceded  to  my  art. 
I  take  my  theology  gladly  from  your  Lordship,  your  Lordship 
must  be  content  to  take  your  law  from  me.”  These  “  baubles 
which  have  cost  the  Church  io,ooof.”  were  in  twelve  years’  time 
pronounced  by  the  same  lawyer,  who  had  meanwhile  become  Lord 
NVestbury,  to  be  absolutely  null  and  void  ;  and  the  same  authority 
added  in  effect  that  no  such  thing  as  a  Colonial  Bishop  was  known 
to  the  law.  This,  if  true,  appeared  to  laymen  to  have  been  tardily 
discovered,  and  by  a  process  that  was  very  costly  to  the  Church, 
and  lawyers  might  have  learned  from  the  acknowledged  blunder  to 
practise  humility  for  the  future  when  dealing  with  ecclesiastical 
cases. 

This  anecdote  is  more  than  a  good  story,  for  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact  that  Bishop  Gray  had  to  thank  Lord  Westbury’s  sublime 
self-assurance  for  the  issues  of  the  litigation  with  which  he  was 
harassed,  almost  without  intermission,  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
There  were  two  notable  cases — one  was  known  as  the  “  Long  ” 
case,  while  the  other,  and  far  more  notorious,  Colenso  case  natur¬ 
ally  forms  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  biographj'.  The  volumes 
before  us  bring  to  light  many  things  which  have  hitherto  been 
kept  secret,  ana  show  us  not  merely  the  doings  of  Bishop  Gray, 
but  the  treatment  which  he  received  both  in  Africa  and  in  England 
in  consequence  of  such  doings.  Bishop  Colenso  published  books 
which  contradicted  some  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  Christianity, 
and  Bishop  Gray  remonstrated  with  him  repeatedly ;  when  this 
expedient  failed,  the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town  suggested  that  the 
matter  should  be  submitted  to  Archbishop  Sumner,  who  expressed 
himself  as  “  much  struck  by  the  mildness  and  conciliatory  spirit  ” 
which  Bishop  Gray  displayed  “  throughout  the  distressing  corre¬ 
spondence.”  A  few  months  later  forty-two  Bishops  considered 
the  matter,  under  the  presidency  of  Archbishop  Longley ;  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  heated,  it  seems,  for  even  the  sublime  conclaves  of 
prelates  are  not  always  free  from  the  asperities  of  debate  which 
signalize  less  exalted  assemblies.  All  the  disputants,  however,  were 
unanimous  in  reprobating  Dr.  Colenso’s  teaching ;  only  the  Bishops 
of  London  (Tait),  St.  David’s,  and  Manchester  (Lee),  and  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  declined  to  inhibit  him  from  preaching  in 
their  dioceses.  Subsequently  forty-one  Bishops  signed  a  request  to 
Dr.  Colenso  to  resign  his  see,  and  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
others  declared  that  the  matter  could  only  be  tried  in  Africa  by 
the  Metropolitan.  It  was  not,  therefore,  without  the  advice  of 
the  home  Episcopate  that  the  trial  was  held  at  Cape  Town  which 
led  to  the  deposition  of  Dr.  Colenso ;  that  deposition,  as  every  one 
knows,  was  declared  by  Lord  Westbury  to  be  null  and  void,  so 
that  persons  in  England  and  Africa  were  driven  into  a  corner,  and 
compelled  to  choose  between  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Privy  Council  and  what  Bishop  Wilberforce  called 
“  the  evanescent  danger  of  speaking  out  for  the  greatest  truths 
which  the  Church  of  Christ  has  ever  held.”  The  school  from 
whose  system  Colensoism  was  a  recoil  had  not  yet  forgotten 
the  Gorham  judgment  of  fifteen  years  before,  and  their  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  tribunal  which  had  then  proved  itself  so  good 
a  friend  to  them  purchased  their  silence  now.  Thoughtful  Dis¬ 
senters  at  home  and  abroad,  notably  Dr.  Duff  of  the  Free  Kirk 
and  the  authorities  of  the  Dutch  Church,  regarded  Bishop  Gray 
as  a  martyr  ;  the  Churches  of  the  United  States,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  and  Scotland  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  spiritual 
sentence  ;  and  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury  passed  a  vote  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  the  only  opponent  being  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  who 
feared  “  lest  by  agreeing  to  the  vote  the  House  should  seem  to 
censure  Bishop  Thirlwall.”  After  three  years,  in  1 866,  a  still  more 
important  debate  took  place  in  the  Southern  Convocation,  on  the 
questions  whether  the  Church  of  England  was  in  communion  with 
1  >r.  Colenso,  and  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  secure  an  ortho¬ 
dox  Bishop.  Every  point  was  raised  in  both  Houses  with  all  the 
practised  skill  of  a  nisi  prius  lawyer  on  behalf  of  the  deposed 


Bishop.  The  virtus  which  was  shown  even  by  the  Bishops  who 
most  strongly  expressed  their  abhorrence  of  Dr.  Colenso’s  doctrine 
certainly  failed  of  reaching  the  old  Roman  standard,  while  the 
language  of  the  Dean  of  Westminster  was  even  more  pugnacious 
than  before. 

In  the  following  year,  1867,  the  Lambeth  Conference  was  held, 
and  the  inducement  to  many  of  the  Bishops  to  make  long  journeys 
to  attend  it  was  the  expectation  that  the  Colenso  question  would  be 
settled  ;  but  they  found  to  their  surprise,  and  not  a  little  to  their 
indignation,  that  Archbishop  Longley  had  been  induced  by  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  St.  David’s  to  give  a  pledge  that  the  matter 
should  not  come  before  the  meeting.  From  Bishop  Gray’s  notes 
we  learn  for  the  first  time  the  secret  history  of  that  gather¬ 
ing.  Bishops,  Colonial  and  American,  insisted"  that  the  subject 
should  not  be  tabooed,  and  when  the  Primate  pleaded  his  un¬ 
fortunate  pledge,  fifty-five  Bishops  signed  a  declaration  accepting 
the  validity  of  the  spiritual  sentence,  and  the  Archbishop  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  Bishop  should  be  consecrated  for  the  vacant  see. 
The  great  object  of  Bishop  Gray  now  was  to  find  and  to  consecrate 
a  suitable  man.  The  Archbishop  consented  to  the  consecration 
taking  place  in  his  diocese  or  province,  but  was  soon  led  by  the 
pressure  that  was  put  on  him  to  recommend  its  taking  place  in 
Scotland.  The  Scottish  Bishops  consented,  but  the  Bishop  of 
London  protested  to  the  Primus,  and  by  the  aid  of  Dean  Ramsay 
succeeded  in  preventing  it.  Bishop  Gray  complained  bitterly  at 
the  time  of  the  lack  of  courtesy  with  which  he  was  treated  bjr  some 
of  the  English  Bishops.  The  Bishop  of  London  sent  him  a  letter 
on  January  22,  x 868,  “which  was  in  the  Times  with  a  leader  to 
back  it”  before  it  came  into  his  hands,  the  article  itself  bearing 
a  very  peculiar  resemblance  to  the  speeches  of  the  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  who  had  not  taken  his  place 
at  the  Lambeth  Conference,  and  who  had  for  two  whole  years  not 
cared  to  concern  himself  with  the  Bishop  and  his  difficulties,  sent 
a  messenger  late  at  night  on  the  24th  with  a  letter,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Times  the  next  morning,  again  accompanied  by 
a  leadei-,  of  which  a  copy  must  have  been  sent  to  the  paper 
before  the  original  had  been  delivered.  By  way  of  consolation, 
the  Times  compared  him  to  Hildebrand,  and  likened  the  diffi¬ 
culties  which  hindered  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Macrorie  to 
those  of  baffled  prize-fighters.  Archbishop  Longley  was  true  and 
firm ;  he  now  considered  that  the  consecration  should  take  place 
in  England,  and  he  was  invited  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
then  at  the  Colonial  Office,  to  apply  for  a  mandate,  the 
Duke  volunteering  to  issue  one  which  would  “  remove  all  perils 
of  prcemunire."  The  Duke  had  previously  given  trouble  to  the 
Bishop  by  a  vexatious  despatch  which  he  had  sent  to  the  Natal 
authorities,  and  which  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw  when  Lord 
Carnarvon  called  attention  to  it  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  be  a  concession  to  chux’chmen  ;  but  the  Duke  delayed, 
and  the  Bishop  wrote : — “  He  is  merely  putting  off  a  decision  to 
wear  me  out,  and  get  me  out  of  the  way,”  as  it  was  known  that 
the  Bishop  had  secured  his  passage  to  Africa.  An  appeal  was 
made  to  Mr.  Disraeli,  then  Prime  Minister,  who  had  recently 
given  some  unmistakable  signs  of  a  desire  to  win  the  support  of 
the  Church  party.  The  Bishop  says  that  the  Premier  was  “  frank, 
cordial,  and  free-spoken,  and  promised  to  look  at  once  into  matters 
and  settle  them  and  yet,  when  he  was  embarking  at  Plymouth, 
he  received  a  letter  from  the  Colonial  Secretary  which  was  a 
practical  refusal  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  matter. 
The  Bishop  went  on  his  way.  Mr.  Macrorie  was  consecrated 
at  the  Cape  amidst  much  enthusiasm,  and  with  no  opposition  of 
any  importance.  Nearly  seven  years  have  elapsed,  and  his 
episcopate  has  been  marked  by  much  wisdom  and  successful 
administration,  while  Dr.  Colenso  has  gone  on  qualis  ah  in - 
cepto.  There  was  jret,  however,  another  lesson  in  store  for 
the  Bishop  of  Cape  Town ;  he  formally  announced  Bishop 
Macrorie’s  consecration  to  the  several  churches  of  the  Anglican 
communion,  but  the  Archbishop  of  York,  who,  unless  he  were 
clairvoyant,  could  hardly  have  known  the  contents  of  the  letter, 
returned  it  through  the  Dead  Letter  Office,  so  that  it  came  back 
to  Africa  unopened  with  “  Refused  ”  on  the  outside. 

We  have  dwelt  upon  the  successive  law  suits  in  which  Bishop 
Gray  was  involved,  as  they  stretched  over  so  much  of  his  public 
career,  while  his  being  so  often  in  courts  of  law  tended  to  give  a 
harsh  and  unfair  estimate  of  his  character  to  persons  at  a  distance. 
That  he  was  dragged  from  one  tribunal  to  another  was  no  fault 
of  his;  the  blame  largely  lies  at  the  door  of  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown,  whose  sham  patents  and  illegal  professions  led  him  to 
believe  that  he  held  a  legal,  as  distinct  from  his  spiritual,  position 
which  was  subsequently  denied  to  him.  His  opponents  naturally 
tried  to  make  him  out  imperious,  but  in  the  incidents  of  his  life, 
as  shown  in  the  volumes  before  us,  there  is  ample  proof  of  the 
genuine  affectionateness  of  his  nature.  As  to  the  character  of 
his  public  administration  as  summed  up  in  its  results,  we  have 
only  to  point  to  this  one  original  and  unwieldy  diocese  of  Cape¬ 
town  divided  into  seven,  the  seventeen  clergy  whom  he  found 
on  his  arrival  increased  to  nearly  two  hundred,  synodical  self- 
government  fully  established,  and  a  whole  system  of  Ohurch  mini¬ 
strations  for  the  good  of  the  different  races  of  South  Africa  in  active 
operation.  His  career  has  many  lessons  which  the  Church  at  home 
may  study  with  advantage;  many  things  which, when  he  proposed 
them,  were  considered  extravagant  and  visionary  theories,  have  been 
adopted  when  they  were  seen  to  be  successful.  “  How  the  world 
will  laugh  at  these  absurd  restrictions  in  the  next  generation,”  he 
wrote  m  1858,  when  he  was  told  that  he  could  not  legally  hold 
a  synod  nor  consecrate  a  bishop  for  a  country  other  than  Her 
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Majesty’s  dominions.  A  generation  Inis  not  passed,  and  synods 
are  considered  essential  to  the  good  administration  of  a  diocese, 
and  missionary  bishops  are  becoming  the  rage.  “  The  Final  Court 
of  Appeal,  if  not  destroyed,  will  destroy  the  Church,”  he  said  in 
1 869,  and  added  that  he  had  been  making  the  assertion  for  fifteen 
years ;  and  now  that  Court  has  fallen  of  itself  under  the 
weight  of  its  own  discordant  judgments.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  a  tribunal  professing  to  administer  justice,  of  which  Bishop 
Gray  could  write  (August  I,  1 87 1 ),  “The  Bishop  of  London” 
[himself  a  member  of  the  Committee]  “tells  me,  he  thinks,  had 
the  ”  [Purchas]  “judgment  been  otherwise,  Parliament  would  have 
interfered.  I  do  not  think  so.”  We  only  wish  that  Bishop  Gray's 
correspondent  had  added,  and  that  he  had  reported,  how  and  by 
whose  agency  Parliament  would  have  set  about  its  interference. 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  then  Prime  Minister,  with  his  majority  un¬ 
broken,  and  what  was  generally  known  of  his  Opinions  would 
not  have  led  any  intelligent  bystander  to  conclude  that  he  would 
take  the  lead  in  so  dangerous  and  absurd  an  enterprise.  Neither 
was  the  Conservative  front  bench  a  hotbed  of  Puritanism,  but  the 
reverse,  and  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  Lord 
Hatherley  as  Chancellor  would  attack  a  judgment  which  he 
had  pronounced  in  the  Judicial  Committee.  In  the  meantime 
it  is  pleasant  to  be  assured  on  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of 
London  that  Parliament  is,  after  all,  the  Anglican  Pope.  The 
Bishop  has  also  made  a  valuable  contribution  to  history  in  thus 
frankly  confessing  to  the  motives  which  guided  the  Court  of  Eccle¬ 
siastical  Appeal  in  arriving  at  its  decision.  The  Church  Associa¬ 
tion  will  no  doubt  be  grateful  for  the  revelation. 


MORE  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS.* 

7 E  find  all  these  books  together  on  our  table,  and  they  have 
something  in  common  besides  the  mere  nature  of  their  sub¬ 
ject.  Yet  we  feel  that  we  owe  something  of  an  apology  to 
Dr.  Latham  for  thrusting  him  in  so  unceremoniously  in  the  general 
ruck.  Dr.  Latham  has  plenty  of  faults,  the  worst  of  his  faults 
being  that  he  is  so  very  precise  and  scientific  in  his  way  of  putting 
everything  that  it  is  often  a  hard  matter  to  make  out  what  his  con¬ 
clusions  are.  But  he  is  not  only  entitled  to  the  respect  due  to  a 
veteran  in  his  subject ;  he  is  always  both  lively  and  ingenious  ; 
and,  whether  we  agree  with  his  conclusions  or  not,  whether  we 
know  what  they  are  or  not,  there  is  always  something  on  the  road 
to  them  which  suggests  matter  for  thought.  Neither  of  the  writers 
wdiose  books  we  have  grouped  alongside  of  his  can  at  all  claim 
to  be  put  on  his  level.  But  all  the  books  have  this  in  common, 
that  they  s.eem  to  be  reprints  of  older  works  modified  by  the 
appearance  of  certain  other  books  since  their  first  publica¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Latham  has  published  so  many  books  that  we  cannot 
undertake  to  keep  them  all  in  our  mind  or  to  remem¬ 
ber  which  we  have  noticed  and  which  we  have  not.  Some 
of  his  works  indeed  were  given  to  the  world  so  long  ago  that 
the  Saturday  Review  had  no  chance  of  noticing  them  in  their 
first  shape.  Of  the  two  books  of  his  on  our  present  list  one  is  in  a 
ninth  edition  ;  the  other  is  in  a  “  new  edition,  thoroughly  revised, 
and  greatly  enlarged.”  For  our  purpose  the  two  may  go  together; 
the  smaller  book  may  pass  as  a  summary  of  the  greater.  Mr. 
Mason  is  in  his  nineteenth  edition,  also  “  enlarged  and  thoroughly 
revised.”  We  feel  sure  that  we  have  seen  him  before  also,  probably 
in  some  edition  earlier  than  the  nineteenth.  Mr.  Keane  we  re¬ 
member  very  well  in  one  of  the  characters  in  which  he  describes 
himself  in  his  title-page,  as  “  Author  of  French  Accent ,”  an  inge¬ 
nious  little  tract  which  we  noticed  some  time  back.  But  we  did 
not  know  him  as  the  author  of  a  Handbook  of  the  Fnylish  Language , 
which,  as  it  now  appears  in  a  “new  and  enlarged  edition,”  must 
have  already  appeared  in  some  older  and  smaller  edition.  What  all 
three  writers  have  in  common  is  this.  It  would  seem  that  they  all 
wrote  for  the  first  time,  probably  not  before  the  great  discovery 
that  Englishmen  are  Englishmen  was  first  made,  but  before  that 
mysterious  and  difficult  doctrine  had  become  so  generally  known 
as  it  has  been  of  late  yrears.  It  would  seem  that,  when  they  first 
wrote  few  people  had  thought  of  calling  the  English  language  the 
English  language  from  the  very  beginning.  But  now  that  a  good 
many  persons  have  learned  to  do  so,  they  find  it  necessary  to  say 
something  in  their  new  editions  about  the  practice.  With  Mr. 
Mason  and  Mr.  Keane  their  remarks  take  little  more  than  the  form 
of  a  protest  against  a  practice  which  they  fancy  to  be  a  great  deal 
newer  than  it  really  is.  Their  protest,  however,  amounts  to  littlemore 
than  to  show  that  they  neither  understand  the  history  of  the  new 
nomenclature  nor  the  grounds  on  which  it  is  proposed."  Dr.  Latham 
knows  much  better  than  this.  He  does  not  unhesitatingly  accept  the 
proposed  nomenclature,  but  neither  does  he  unhesitatingly  reject  it. 
He  can  weigh  it,  and  look  at  it  all  round.  He  can  understand  the 
grounds  on  which  it  is  proposed,  and  he  can  also  bring  against  it 
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the  only  objection  of  any  force  which  we  have  yet  seen  brought 
against  it.  He  also  knows  the  history  ef  the  controversy.  He 
knows  that  what  Mr.  Keane  and  Mr.  Mason  fancy  to  be  a  mere 
bobby  of  two  or  three  very  recent  writers  lias  been  the  practice  of 
several  of  our  best  scholars  for  very  many  years.  It  is  in  truth 
an  amusing  sign  of  the  superficial  way  in  which  some  people  write 
when  we  find  a  practice  which  has  been  followed  by  Dr.  Guest  and 
Professor  Stephens  for  nearly  a  generation  spoken  of  as  if  it  bad  been 
something  invented  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  We  may 
therefore  dismiss  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Keane,  so  far  as  we  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  them,  in  a  few  lines.  Dr.  Latham  will  give  us  matter 
for  more  serious  discussion.  He  is,  as  every  one  who  knows  bis 
writings  must  be  aware,  always  full  of  crotchets  and  paradoxes,  and 
be  ever  and  anon  makes  positive  mistakes.  But  be  always  has  bis 
wits  about  him,  and  keeps  bis  eyes  open  to  what  other  people  say. 
His  crotchets  and  mistakes  are  the  crotchets  and  mistakes  of  a 
man  whose  chief  fault  is  that  be  is  a  little  too  clever ;  as  such, 
there  is  always  something  to  be  learned  from  him. 

Mr.  Keane  in  his  preface  to  the  new  edition  speaks  thus : — 

Some  may  possibly  affect  surprise  that  no  change  has  been  made  in  the 
nomenclature,  and  that  the  terms  Saxon  and  Anglo-Saxon  are  still  retained. 
But  after  mature  deliberation  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  out¬ 
cry  raised  by  Mr.  Freeman,  Mr.  Sweet,  Dr.  Morris,  and  a  few  others  against 
these  names,  is  unreasonable,  and  that  their  contentions  cannot  be  upheld. 
It  might  be  supposed  that  if  there  ever  were  Teuton  tribes  calling  them¬ 
selves  Saxons,  and  not  merely  called  so  by  others,  it  would  be  childish  to 
quibble  about  the  term  Saxon  as  applied  to  the  Teuton  dialects  spoken  by 
them. 

He  then  goes  on  to  collect  a  good  number  of  passages  in  which  the 
words  “  Saxones,”  “  Saxonia,”  and  the  like  are  found  in  various  uses 
in  Latin  writers,  English  or  foreign.  He  then  triumphantly  asks, 
“Have  these  passages  escaped  the  industry  of  Mr.  Freeman?  or 
does  be  suppose  that  they  can  be  explained  away  by  bis  usual  de¬ 
vice  of  attributing  the  use  of  the  term  Saxon  in  this  sense  to  the 
Welsh  and  other  foreigners  ?  ”  Now,  as  Mr.  Freeman  has  dis¬ 
cussed  the  whole  class  of  passages,  as  be  has  quoted  some  of  the 
particular  passages  which  Mr.  Keane  has  quoted,  as  several  of 
them  are  explained  by  him  in  other  ways  than  by  “  bis  usual 
device,”  it  does  not  seem  needful  to  spend  very  much  time  over 
the  protest  of  Mr.  Keane  ;  and  the  protest  of  Mr.  Mason  may  be 
dismissed  in ,  a  shorter  space  still.  He  really  seems  to  have 
nothing  to  say  beyond  this  very  curious  note : — • 

It  has  been  asserted  that  from  the  earliest  times,  Saxons,  as  well  as 
Angles,  called  themselves  “  English,”  and  nothing  else.  This  is  at 
variance  with  the  fact  that  the  names  “  West  Saxons,”  “  South  Saxons,” 
Ac.,  were  vernacular,  and,  as  is  abundantly  evident  from  the  laws  and 
charters,  were  names  by  which  the  several  divisions  of  the  Saxons  called 
themselves.  The  Saxon  Chronicle,  in  dealing  with  ihe  events  of  our  history 
up  to  the  time  of  Alfred  the  Great,  discriminates  between  the  Angles  and 
Saxons,  and  notices  the  latter  according  to  their  local  subdivisions.  It 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  that  Alfred  should  style  himself  “West 
Seaxna  cyning”  if  his  subjects  never  called  themselves  anything  hut 
“English.” 

Who  it  is  that  asserted  that  tbe  Saxons  never  called  themselves  any¬ 
thing  but  “  English  ”  Mr.  Mason  does  not  tell  us,  and  we  certainly 
cannot  tell  him.  He  at  least  will  not  find  so  wild  an  assertion  in 
any  of  tbe  writers  who  are  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Keane.  We  do  not 
think  be  will  find  tbe  assertion  in  Dr.  Latham,  though  be  will 
certainly  find  things  coming  nearer  to  it  than  anything  be  will 
find  elsewhere.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  say  it  again,  but,  for 
tbe  benefit  of  Mr.  Keane  and  Mr.  Mason,  we  will  say  it  again, 
that  nobody  doubts  that  Saxons  often  spoke  of  themselves  and  their 
language  as  “  Saxon.”  What  some  do  doubt  and  deny  is  that 
tbe  united  nation  formed  by  the  union  of  tbe  Angles  and  Saxons 
ever  called  that  united  nation  and  its  language  “  Saxon.”  What 
is  objected  to  is  calling  one  stage  of  the  same  language  “  Saxon  ” 
and  another  stage  “  English.”  No  one  doubts  that  there  was  a 
time  when  “  Saxon  ”  and  “  Angle  ”  or  “  English  ”  might  be  rightly 
opposed  to  each  other  as  dialects  of  tbe  same  language.  Indeed, 
in  discussing  local  dialects  some  distinction  of  tbe  kind  is  useful 
even  now. 

From  disputants  who  simply  do  not  understand  tbe  point  in 
dispute  we  gladly  turn  to  Dr.  Latham,  who,  so  far  as  be  can  be 
called  a  disputant  at  all,  is  a  disputant  of  quite  another  kind.  Still 
we  cannot  help  wishing  that  Dr.  Latham  would  not  be  so  fright¬ 
fully  clear  and  precise,  that  be  would  not  throw  bis  arguments  so 
nearly  into  tbe  shape  of  a  demonstration  in  Euclid,  that  be 
would  not  talk  so  often  about  “  word  for  word,”  “  place  for  place,” 
and  tbe  like.  If  be.  would  be  content  to  be  a  little  obscure,  a  little 
confused,  not  to  be  so  constantly  jerking  in  bis  formulas,  we  should 
better  understaud  what  be  means.  Still  all  that  he  writes  is  in¬ 
structive.  He  has  a  way  of  getting  together  all  the  places  where 
a  particular  national  name  is  found,  and  pointing  out  tbe  time, 
place,  and  circumstance  under  which  it  is  used.  Tbe  infer¬ 
ences  which  be  draws  are  not  always  our  inferences.  But  bis 
way  of  grouping  and  commenting  on  bis  evidence  is  always  of  use, 
sometimes  in  leading  us  to  form  some  other  inference,  sometimes 
in  making  us  feel  that  it  is  wiser  to  bold  back  from  making  any 
inference  at  all.  When  Dr.  Latham  has  to  talk  about  Saxons  and 
Angles,  be  does  not  merely  get  together  a  lew  obvious  passages  and 
ask  triumphantly  whether  they  have  escaped  some  writer  w  ho  bad 
collected  and  discussed  them  long  before  himself.  He  really  gets 
together  all  that  is  to  be  found  about  Angles  and  Saxons  every¬ 
where.  It  would  need  a  volume  to  set  forth  bis  views,  much 
more  to  answer  them ;  but  be  really  does  seem  to  come  rather 
uear  to  thinking  that  “  Saxon”  was  always  a  name  given  by  others, 
and  not  used  by  tbe  people  themselves  to  whom  it  was  applied. 
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lie  also  goes  further  than  anybody  else  in  drawing  a  broad  distinc¬ 
tion  between  Angle  and  Saxon.  Here  is  a  passage  which  is  a 
good  specimen  of  Dr.  Latham  in  a  mood  when  we  can  best  under¬ 
stand  him,  though  even  here  we  do  not  profess  to  understand  every 
word : — 

Of  the  Angles  of  Germany  we  only  know  enough  to  infer  that  they  were 
the  Angles  of  England ;  though,  in  England,  they  are  known  to  all  the 
world.  Of  Saxons,  of  some  kind  or  another,  we  know  a  great  deal;  but  of 
the  special  Saxon  districts  we  have  no  knowledge— none,  at  least,  of  the 
Saxons  of  Sussex  and  Wessex.  There  is  no  spot  on  the  face  of  the  earth  of 
which  we  may  say,  “  here  the  men  called  themselves  Saxons,  and  from  thence 
spread  the  name.'"  We  only  know  that  there  were  a  great  many  populations 
to  whom  the  name  Saxon  was  applied  by  some  other  population.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  of  the  few  known  facts  concerning  the  Angle  was  that  it 
was  a  name  which  the  bearers  applied  to  themselves  ;  and  it  is,  by  no  means, 
the  least  valuable  fact  in  their  fragmentary  and  incomplete  history.  Again, 
with  the  Saxons,  we  find  the  language,  but  not  the  names  of  the  populations 
which  can  be  supposed  to  have  applied  it  to  themselves  when  Britain  was 
first  Germanized.  With  the  Angles  we  find  the  place  and  the  name  ;  but 
the  only  known  word  in  their  language  is  the  name  Angle  itself.  We  get 
our  knowledge  of  the  dominant  name  from  one  quarter,  the  chief  details  of 
its  introduction  from  another. 

Now  in  all  this,  whether  we  fully  understand  Dr.  Latham  or  not, 
whether  we  agree  with  him  or  not  when  we  do  understand  him, 
there  are  at  least  several  statements  to  set  us  thinking.  Dr.  Latham 
always  hits  and  brings  out  some  point  or  other  which,  whether  we 
explain  it  as  he  does  or  not,  needs  to  he  explained  somehow. 
If  we  rightly  understand  him,  he  looks  on  the  Anglian  ele¬ 
ment  in  Britain  and  elsewhere  as  Scandinavian  ;  that  is,  he  does 
not  look  on  it  as  fully  developed  Scandinavian,  as  something 
brought  over  from  Denmark  or  Norway  after  Denmark  and  Norway 
had  assumed  their  special  character ;  he  rather  looks  on  Angles 
and  Danes  as  tribes  nearly  aldn  to  each  other,  and  quite  distinct 
from  Saxons,  ancl  holds  that  the  differences  between  Angle  and  Dane 
were  developed  after  the  one  tribe  had  settled  in  Britain  and  the 
other  in  Denmark.  A  good  deal  therefore  in  the  Anglian  parts  of 
Britain  which  is  commonly  thought  to  be  the  result  of  the  recorded 
Danish  invasions,  is  set  down  by  Dr.  Latham  as  the  result  of 
earlier  kindred  between  Angles  and  Danes.  We  cannot  go  into 
all  this  here  ;  hut  it  is  at  least  ingenious,  and  sets  one  thinking. 
With  regard  to  the  immediate  point  which  is  dealt  with  by  the 
other  writers,  Dr.  Latham’s  words  are  worth  weighing.  lie  first 
gives  what  he  calls  the  five  stages  of  the  English  language  as 
generally  understood,  the  first  two  of  which  are  “  Anglo-Saxon  ” 
and  “  Semi-Saxon.'’  He  thus  comments ; — 

Partly  on  the  strength  of  the  divisions  themselves,  and  partly  on  account 
of  the  names,  there  is,  at  present,  a  good  deal  of  criticism  afloat,  which  is 
by  no  means  favourable  to  the  preceding  nomenclature. 

In  respect  to  the  names  the  chief  objections  lie  against  the  first 
two — the  compounds  of  the  word  Saxon.  The  history  of  the  English 
language  is  continuous  ;  and  as  the  word  Saxon  seems  to  indicate  a 
different  language,  rather  than  the  same  language  in  a  different  stage,  it  is 
charged  with  disguising  the  continuity.  Perhaps  with  some  persons  it  may 
do  so.  But  then  the  substitute  does  something,  perhaps,  as  bad.  Old 
English ,  fur  that  is  the  proposed  name,  disguises  the  continuity  between 
the  Old  Saxon  of  the  Continent  and  the  insular  Saxon  of  what  is  now 
England,  but  what  was  originally  Britain. 

Those  who  object  to  “  Anglosaxnn”  object  also  to  “  Semlsaxon”  ;  as 
is  natural.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  the  question  of  names  will  be 
determined  on  any  a  priori  notions  of  propriety.  The  name  that  turns  out 
to  be  the  most  convenient  will  be  the  one  which  eventually  prevails,  and  of 
this  common-sense  test  those  who  make  the  most  use  of  it  in  their  investi¬ 
gations  are  the  best  judges.  A  name  that  is  good  in  one  department  of 
learning  maybe  exceptionable  in  another.  “  Old  English ”  may  be  a  good 
term  for  the  historian,  though  an  inconvenient  one  in  philology.  Of  this 
the  historian  and  the  philologue  are  the  best  judges,  and  each,  as  a 
workman  in  a  different  department,  has  a  right  to  name  his  tools.  This  is 
as  much  as  need  be  said  upon  a  point  which,  just  at  present,  is  invested 
with  more  importance  than  it  deserves. 

This  is  quite  another  way  of  talking  from  that  of  Mr.  Keane  and 
Mr.  Mason.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  nomenclature  which  best 
suits  those  witli  whom  the  political  history  comes  first,  and  ■with 
whom  the  history  of  the  language  is  only  part  of  the  general 
history  of  the  nation,  may  not  he  the  most  convenient  for  those 
with  whom  the  history  of  the  language  is  their  primary  subject. 
We  do  not  say  that  this  is  so  in  the  present  case  ;  it  is  answer 
enough  to  say  that  scholars  with  whom  language  is  primary  have 
adopted  the  nomenclature  as  well  as  scholars  with  whom  political 
history  is  primary,  Still  the  remark  that  wliat  does  best  for  the  ono 
purpose  may  not  always  do  best  for  the  other  is  a  caution  which 
scholars  of  both  classes  will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind.  And,  again, 
there  is  truth  in  the  remark  that  to  speak  of  the  English  language 
in  all  its  stages  .simply  a9  “  English  ”  does  in  some  measure  obscure 
the  connexion  between  the  West-Sax  on  of  Britain  and  the  Old- 
Saxon  of  the  Continent.  This  is  a  real  objection  as  far  as  it  goes. 
The  answer  doubtless  is  that  the  evil  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the 
evil  of  leading  people  to  fancy  that  a  language  called  Saxon  ” 
gave  way  to  a  language  called  “  English.” 

Dr.  Latham’s  hook  is  then  in  our  eyes  one  which  contains  much 
matter  for  thought,  much  that  is  instructive,  but  also  much  that 
is  unsound.  As  we  are  not  reviewing  him  in  detail,  we  will  not 
stop  to  point  out  more  than  one  case  of  positive  mistake.  lie 
complains  that  “  ordinary  historians”  have  neglected  both  a  certain 
passage  of  Prosper  and  a  certain  passage  of  Procopius.  Those 
passages  have  certainly  not  been  neglected  by  all  historians  ;  but 
let  us  see  what  Dr.  Latham  makes  of  the  place  in  Procopius.  He 
says;— 

In  his  History  of  the  Gothic  War  ho  gives  us  a  conference  between 
certain  Gothic  legates  and  Belisarius.  The  former  make  a  merit  of  having 
made  over  to  the  Homans  the  valuable  island  of  Sicily.  To  this  Belisarius 
replies  that  the  Romans,  on  their  part,  had  made  over  to  them  the  larger 
island  of  Britain.  Xothiug  is  more  unlikely  than  that  this  answer  should 


not  have  been  given  ;  though  Procopius  is  a  cotemporary  witness  for  the 
conference  only.  The  cession  must  have  been  made  earlier:  nor  is  the 
approximate  date  difficult  to  make  out.  It  must  have  been  when  the  Goths 
were  at  the  height  of  their  power  in  Gaul,  and  before  the  rise  of  the  Franks  : 
a  date  which  comes  very  close  to  the  times  of  Hengist,  Vortigern,  and 
Vortimer,  i.e.  the  middle  of  the  Fifth  Century. 

Now  here  Dr.  Latham  has  mistaken  his  tense.  The  words  of 
Procopius  (ii.  6)  are  gpcls  Fordors  Bpcrawrav  o\rjv  <rvyx<r>povpev 
e'xelv>  to  Trap  a  ttoXv  SiKcXlas  ovaav  Kal  ’Pmpalcov  KarrjKoo  v 

to  avinaOev  yeycvgpe :vr]v.  Here  Belisarius  does  not  say  that  the 
Romans  have  made  over  Britain  to  the  Goths.  All  thathe  says  is, 
in  mockery,  that  the  Romans  will  let  the  Goths  have  it.  Dr, 
Latham’s  ingenious  argument  thus  falls  to  the  ground. 


BELOW  THE  SALT.* 

“  rnilEN  comes  my  fit  again,”  cried  Macbeth  when  he  heard 

-i-  that  Fleance  was  yet  alive ;  and  so  we  feel  inclined  to  cry 
on  finding  that  Lady  Wood  has  produced  another  novel.  This 
writer  seems  to  have  a  singular  fancy  for  titles  connected  in  some 
way  with  the  kitchen.  Her  last  effort  was  called  Buling  the 
Boast;  her  present  venture  announces  Itself  as  Below  the  Salt. 
Why  the  three  volumes  of  what  Lady  Wood  is  pleased  to  call  a 
novel  should  he  distinguished  by  such  a  name  as  this  we  need  not 
inquire.  It  may  he  that  the  compiler  of  them  hunted  through  a 
dictionary  of  phrases  until  she  came  upon  one  which  struck  her 
fancy,  and  immediately  labelled  her  collection  of  printed  matter 
with  it.  Or  it  may  he  that  she  intended  by  its  title  to  indicate 
that  the  hook  was  more  likely  to  find  favour  in  the  servants’  hall 
or  the  kitchen  than  anywhere  else.  In  that  case  we  must  hope  that 
she  has  underrated  the  capacities  of  servants. 

It  would  appear  that  Lady  Wood  has  some  spite  against  the 
Church  of  England,  or  at  least  against  its  accredited  officers.  In 
the  last  creation  of  her  brain  wbi  li  was  given  to  an  astonished 
public  the  chief  personage  was  a  c  ergyman  who  fell  from  one  ex¬ 
travagance  and  vice  to  another  i.util  he  ended  as  a  thief.  In 
Below  the  Salt  the  Reverend  Mr.  Petrel  is  presented  as  a  good- 
natured  creature  who  wastes  his  family’s  substance  in  smoking 
cigars,  and  thinks  of  his  own  comfort  before  his  favourite  son’s 
life  and  death,  and  yet  develops  into  a  pleasant,  kindly  elderly 
gentleman.  But  this  is  not  surprising.  No  one  of  Lady  Wood's 
characters  ever  preserves  the  same  nature  or  manners  for  more 
than  a  few  sentences  together.  They  are  merely  so  many  pegs 
to  hang  so  many  words  on  ;  and,  seeing  what  the  words  are, 
one  cannot  but  regret  that  the  pegs  were  found  for  them.  The 
first  event  which  takes  place  in  the  family  to  which  it  is 
the  privilege  of  Lady  Wood’s  readers  to  he  introduced  is  the 
return  from  sea  of  Edgar,  the  eldest  son  of  the  family.  With  a 
view  to  this,  we  are  told  that  “  the  two  young  ladies  who  had 
occupied  the  state  chamber  had  to  have  beds  made  up  ou  sofas, 
brought  into  the  nursery,  at  which  they  grumbled  considerably ;  and 
as  the  clothes  fell  off"  the  first  night,  before  the  nurse  had  thought 
of  uniting  the  two,  the  young  ladies  had  something  to  grumble  at 
in  red  eyes  and  sore  noses  and  throats.”  The  young  man  who 
causes  all  this  inconvenience  is  supposed  to  be  a  model  of  good 
behaviour  and  manners.  It  is  not  uninstructive  to  see  what  his 
manners  and  behaviour  are  like : — 

Edgar  pleased  her.  He  did  not  smoke,  he  did  not  drink  ;  seemingly  his 
ideas  had  become  very  strict  on  such  subjects.  Mrs.  Petrel  liked  half  a  glass 
of  thin  home-brewed  beer  for  her  luncheon  ;  her  son  looked  at  her  with 
such  distaste  as  she  drank  it,  that  she  answered  his  stern  gaze  with  one  of 
smiling  inquiry. 

“  Mother,  I  cannot  endure  to  see  a  lady  drink  beer,”  he  said. 

“  Then  I  will  not  vex  you,  Edgar,”  she  replied,  and  sent  away  the  half- 
enjoyed  tumbler. 

Edgar  seemed  to  think  his  father  was  privileged  to  drink  and  smoke  as 
he  pleased,  and  looked  on  him  as  lovingly  when  thus  employed  as  when  he 
was  conversing  in  his  usual  careless  drollery. 

Edgar  was  very  sad  on  leaving  home  ;  he  had  none  of  the  traditional 
buoyant  spirit  of  a  “  middy.”  When  he  was  gone,  Mr.  Petrel  walking  up 
and  down  the  garden  with  his  wife  and  smoking  his  cigar,  said — 

“  A  queer  fellow  that !  he  won’t  drink,  he  won’t  smoke,  he  won’t  swear, 
nor  bet ;  little  sins,  little  extravagances,  are  not  in  his  way.  When  he  does 
a  wrong  thing,  heaven  and  earth  !  won’t  it  be  a  whopper !  ” 

This  young  man  whose  exquisite  taste  cannot  hear  to  see  his 
mother  drinking  beer  presently  goes  away  on  a  boating  excursion 
till  it  is  time  to  join  his  ship,  and,  meeting  with  a  girl  named 
Pleasance  Fern,  who  works  in  a  mine,  falls  in  love  with  her.  Un¬ 
fortunately  she  is  the  object  of  considerable  attention  at  the  hands 
of  one  Pike,  the  manager  of  the  mine.  Lady  Wood  is  very  careful 
to  leave  no  doubt  in  her  reader's  mind  as  to  what  Mr.  Pike’s 
intentions  are.  Edgar  Petrel,  whom  we  are  asked  to  consider  as 
an  innocent  and  well-bred  young  man,  having  seen  Pike  in 
familiar  converse  with  Pleasance,  has  his  suspicions,  which  he 
expresses  in  this  pretty  fashion : — “  To  think  that  I  ever  meant  to 
have  married  this  girl !  ”  he  said  indignantly  ;  “  she  is  false,  and  if 
she  he  innocent,  it  is  because  she  has  as  yet  had  no  opportunity 
of  being  corporeally  vicious.”  Soon  after  he  has  made  this  sin¬ 
gular  remark  Edgar  Petrel  goes  oft’  to  join  his  ship,  leaving 
Pleasance  to  the  mercy  of  Pike,  ■whom  she  mortally  offends  by 
refusing  to  listen  to  his  proposals.  The  indirect  result  of  this  is 
that  she  is  arrested  on  a  charge  of  theft  and  imprisoned  for  some 
days.  After  this  the  gallant  Edgar,  who  has  been,  for  some  reason 
known  only  to  Lady  Wood,  lying  in  a  hospital  with  concussion 
of  the  brain,  returns  to  Pleasance  and  marries  her. 


*  Below  the  Salt.  A  Novel.  By  Lady  Wood.  3  vols.  London: 
Chapman  &  Hall.  1873. 
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By  one  of  the  curiously  lucky  chances  which  occur  only  in 
novels,  just  as  this  marriage  is  taking  place,  Edgar  inherits  a  com¬ 
petence  from  an  old  friend,  who  kindly  dies  without  any  other 
claim  upon  him.  Thus  Edgar  is  enabled  to  leave  his  wife  in 
easy  circumstances,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Heathdale,  wife  of  a 
friend  of  his.  Why  it  never  occurs  to  Edgar  to  leave  the  navy 
in  order  to  look  after  his  wife  himself  when  he  has  the  chance, 
Lady  Wood  is  not  at  the  pains  of  explaining.  From  what  is 
said  of  his  emotions  at  leaving  shore,  however,  one  may  con¬ 
clude  that  parting  from  Pleasance  was  not  a  source  of  great 
sorrow  to  him.  “  The  griefs  of  parting,  the  petty  anxieties  of 
life  on  shore,  were  tossed  from  the  minds  that  longed  for  active 
attrition  with  mankind,  like  the  foam  from  the  sparkling  oar 
which  impelled  them  on  their  way.”  That  a  mind  which  longs 
for  “  active  attrition  with  manlrind,”  whatever  that  may  he,  should 
regard  a  newly-married  wife  as  “a  petty  anxiety  of  life  on 
shore,”  is  perhaps  not  so  surprising  as  that  an  oar  should  sparkle. 
Neither  of  these  things,  at  any  rate,  is  so  surprising  as  the  rapidity 
with  which  Pleasance,  who  has  been  brought  up  in  a  mine,  and 
can  neither  read  nor  write,  develops  into  what  Lady  Wood  seems 
to  consider  the  perfection  of  a  well-behaved  and  well-taught 
person.  When  one  sees  what  the  method  of  her  education  was, 
this  is  perhaps  less  astonishing  : — 

It  was  a  trial  of  the  sweetness  of  her  temper  to  be  constantly  stopped  to 
correct  the  manner  of  her  information,  when  the  matter  interested  her 
deeply.  Sometimes  she  became  irritated,  and  thought  her  instructress  over 
particular. 

“Oh,  Mrs.  Heathdale !”  she  cried,  coming  in  eagerly,  “I  have  bought 
tew  such  bootiful  little  images  for  the  chimbly-piece.” 

“  My  dear  Pleasance  !  ”  with  a  start  of  pretended  horror,  “  tew  !  What 
word  is  that  ? — Devonshire  dialect  for  two  ?  Bootiful,  for  beautiful ;  and 
chimbly,  for  chimney.” 

Pleasance  looked  disconcerted. 

“And,  my  dear,  you  should  say  statuettes,  instead  of  ‘  little  images.’  ” 

Pleasance  was  disappointed,  and  a  little  out  of  temper. 

“I  suppose  if  one  is  to  be  quite  correct,  one  should  say  bowtiful,  for  I 
suppose  it  comes  from  beau,  French  for  handsome.” 

“  No ;  you  should  pronounce  it  as  well-educated  people  do,  in  English, 
which  is  nearer  be-u-tiful  than  any  other  sound.” 

While  Pleasance's  learning  is  making  progress,  her  husband  is 
drowned  in  rescuing  the  crew  of  a  ship  in  distress,  and  his  father 
has  married  again.  This  latter  circumstance  affords  Lady  Wood 
an  opportunity  for  descanting  upon  some  habits  and  customs  of 
Mr.  Petrel  which  can  hardly  be  of  much  interest  to  any  one,  and 
upon  the  second  Mrs.  Petrel’s  nightgown.  Iu  Ruling  the  Roast, 
if  we  remember  rightly  (it  is  one  of  a  reviewer’s  miseries  that  he 
should  remember  such  tilings),  a  lover  addressed  a  sonnet  to  bis 
mistress’s  nightgown,  instead  of  her  eyebrows.  In  Below  the  Salt 
Lady  Wood  has  abandoned  such  air-drawn  pictures  for  descriptions 
of  fact.  Mr.  Petrel  and  his  wife  are,  however,  merely  subsidiary 
characters.  Tho  interest  of  the  story  seems  to  be  supposed  to 
centre  in  Pleasance  Petrel,  who,  having  achieved  her  own  educa¬ 
tion  with  such  marked  success,  sets  to  work  to  accomplish  that  of 
her  daughter  Margaret,  who  one  day,  when  she  is  reading  Faust, 
turns  to  her  mother  “  full  of  admiration  of  the  skill  and  pathos  of 
the  writer.”  Pleasance,  anxious  to  show  her  interest  in  her 
daughter’s  occupations,  asks  to  be  told  the  story,  and,  having  heard 
the  Prologue  in  Ileaven,  remarks,  “My  dear!  that  is  the  hook  of 
Job  over  again,  only  more  spun  out.”  When  the  prison  scene  is 
reached  Pleasance's  feelings  are  more  stirred: — ■ 

“  You  shall  read  no  more  of  that  dreadful  book,  child,”  she  said.  “  It  is 
not  possible.  Murder!  murder  her  own  little  infant!  Oh!  I  could  not 
have  done  that.” 

“You  see,  mamma,  she  was  mad — driven  mad  by  that  vile  spirit  of  evil.” 

Pleasance  had  become  very  pale. 

“  Margaret,  had  1  known  the  book,  you  should  never  have  read  it.  The 
fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  may  be  too  dearly  pur¬ 
chased.” 

“  I  do  not  think  any  one  who  read  ‘  Faust  ’  would  be  rendered  vicious  by 
it,”  said  Margaret;  “  the  consequences  of  sin  are  described  to  be  so 
frightful.” 

Shortly  after  this  curious  dialogue  Margaret  Petrel  takes  a  part  in 
some  private  theatricals  given  by  her  dancing-mistress,  which 
affords  an  occasion  for  a  young  man  named  Cassilis  Forrester  to 
fall  in  love  with  her.  The  peculiarity  of  this  event  lies  in  the  foot 
that  Forrester  at  first  takes  her  for  another  Margaret  Petrel  to 
whom  he  is  engaged  to  he  married,  and  whom  she  greatly  re¬ 
sembles.  From  the  courtship  of  this  young  man  and  Margaret, 
Lady  Wood  takes  flight  to  the  young  man's  relations,  to  stay  with 
whom  he  takes  a  college  friend.  Here  Lady  Wood’s  power  of  satire 
comes  into  play.  Seeing  his  friend  occupied  in  rolling  a  croquet 
ground  at  the  request  of  the  daughter  of  the  house,  one  of  For¬ 
rester’s  relations  observes  to  another,  “  It  would  have  been  more 
judicious  had  I  remained  at  Birchland  Rectory  with  Margaret  till 
tlip  morning  of  the  hall.  You  see,  my  dear  Glarinda,  what  that 
young  man's  manners  are.  Exhibiting  himself  before  three  ladies 
— one  of  them  unmarried — without  his  coat — half  dressed,  in 
fact.” 

Into  the  complications  which  arise  out  of  Forrester's  love-making 
it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  drag  our  readers.  We  have  no 
selfish  desire  to  make  them  share  more  than  need  he  the  miseries 
which  we  have  endured.  Our  hope  is  that  we  may  save  them  by 
what  we  have  said  from  attempting  to  read  Lady  Wood’s  three 
volumes  of  disagreeable  rubbish.  To  hope  that  the  writer  of  the 
three  volumes  could  he  induced  by  any  word  of  ours  to  abandon 
her  attempts  at  novel-writing  would  he  idle.  What  Solomon  said 
sometime  ago  about  a  certain  class  of  people  is  likely  to  hold  good 
for  a  long  while  to  come. 


FORREST’S  AUSTRALIAN  EXPLORATIONS.* 

ff|!IIE  vast  island  of  Australia,  equal  in  size  to  the  European 
-L  continent  without  its  peninsular  projections,  is  the  most  com¬ 
pact  and  uniform  piece  of  dry  land,  unbroken  by  inlets  or  by 
streams  of  water,  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Not  in  the  African 
Sahara  or  in  the  steppes  of  Northern  Asia  lies  such  an  immense 
extent  of  inland  territory  with  so  few  rivers  and  lakes,  and 
so  little  opening  to  the  sea  coast.  Its  eastern  and  western 
shores  have  some  capacious  harbours,  hut  scarcely  any  navi¬ 
gable  rivers.  A  mere  strip  of  habitable  land  on  each  side  is 
walled  off’  by  a  continuous  range  of  mountains  from  the  main  in¬ 
terior  desert.  This  presents,  in  most  quarters,  a  monotonous 
expanse  of  arid  plain,  intersected  by  low  ridges  of  sandstone,  or 
by  languid  intermittent  streams  that  seldom  reach  the  sea.  There 
is  an  exception  in  the  Riverina  district,  at  the  interior  angle 
formed  by  the  New  South  Wales  seaward  ranges  with  those  of 
Victoria.  There  the  Murray  and  the  Murrumbidgee,  joined  further 
on  by  the  Darling  and  other  northern  tributaries,  wend  their  course 
to  the  south-west,  but  fall  short  of  a  discharge  into  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Another  exception  is  found  in  some  of  the  northern  parts, 
where  both  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria  and 
those  of  Cambridge  Gulf  are  tolerably  deep  and  full,  with  access 
to  the  sea  ;  hut  the  upper  region  from,  which  they  descend  is  a 
hare  table  of  sandstone.  There  is  no  thorough  penetration  of  the 
land  by  rivers  of  continental  importance,  because  there  is  no  com¬ 
manding  or  central  group  of  mountains.  All  the  low-lying  middle 
space,  too  broad  for  watering  from  the  two  opposite  Cordilleras  by 
the  seaside,  becomes  a  huge  shallow  frying-pan,  in  which  the 
solar  heat  plays  fiercely  with  rare  drops  of  atmospheric  moisture. 

The  length  or  greater  dimension  of  this  enormous  island  is  forty 
degrees  of  longitude,  divided  into  equal  halves  by  the  1 33rd  meridian 
east  of  Greenwich.  Its  eastern  half,  containing  four  British  colonial 
provinces,  with  a  population  of  two  millions,  has  been  made  pretty 
familiar  to  explorers,  settlers,  or  squatters,  and  designers  or  students- 
of  maps.  The  luckless  expeditions  of  Dr.  Leichardt  and  of  Burke  and 
Wills  were  followed  by  sundry  efforts  to  find  the  regions  in  which 
they  had  wandered  away  to  perish.  In  their  case,  as  in  that  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  the  cause  of  geographical  science  was  most  effec¬ 
tually  served  by  the  martyrdom  of  persons  leading  a  perilous  quest, 
succeeded  by  others  who  went  forth  in  search  of  the  lost  explorers, 
though  sometimes  doomed  to  fail  in  that  endeavour.  New  South 
Wales,  Victoria,  and  Queensland  have  fairly  performed  their  task 
of  gaining  acquaintance  with  the  almost  uninhabited  territories- 
beyond  the  Darling  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  between  the  1 38th 
and  the  148th  degrees  of  east  longitude.  South  Australia,  which 
ought  rather  to  he  called  Middle  Australia,  as  it  lies  more  to  the 
north  than  Victoria,  and  its  furthest  limit  is  at  present  the  northern 
ocean,  has  likewise  done  its  part.  By  the  expeditions  of  John 
M'Douall  Stuart,  completed  in  1862,  the  middle  breadth  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred  miles  from  south  to  north,  was 
traversed  in  a  nearly  straight  line,  which  has'been  made  that  of  the 
overland  telegraph  to  connect  all  the  Australian  provinces  with 
Asia  and  Europe.  This  line  is  not  far  from  coinciding  with  the 
1 34th  degree  of  longitude,  and  may  he  taken  to  divide  Eastern 
from  Western  Australia  by  an  obvious  mark  of  intersection.  Still, 
until  within  the  last  year  or  two,  looking  at  the  main  geogra¬ 
phical  delineation  of  inland  Australia,  and  not  at  that  of  local  fea¬ 
tures,  we  should  sav  that  the  western  half  remained  quite  unknown. 
There  was  a  blank  space  extending  across  seventeen  degrees  of 
longitude,  and  in  latitude  from  the  terribly  forbidding  coast  of  the 
Great  Southern  Bight,  along  which  Mr.  Eyre  walked  and  thirsted 
in  1841,  to  the  districts  surveyed  by  the  brothers  Gregory  in  the 
tropical  region  of  the  north  and  north-west.  This  space,  not  much 
smaller  than  Russia  in  Europe,  has  now  been  travelled  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  two  opposite  directions  between  east  and  west,  by 
Colonel  Egerton  Warburton  from  South  Australia,  and  by  Mr.  John 
Forrest,  of  the  Colonial  Survey  Office  in  West  Australia.  The 
narrative  of  Colonel  Warburton’s  journey  with  camels,  in  1 873, 
from  Alice  Springs  on  the  telegraph  line  to  the  Oakover  and  De 
Grey  rivers  on  the  De  Witt  Land  coast,  about  the  21st  degree  of 
latitude,  has  been  published  in  London.  That  of  Mr.  Forrest’s 
expedition,  in  1874,  from  the  West  Australian  settlements  east¬ 
ward  to  the  telegraph  line,  in  about  the  26th  degree  of  latitude, 
is  now  before  us,  together  with  those  of  two  preceding  journeys, 
in  1869  and  1871,  which  had  different  objects  in  view. 

The  object  of  Mr.  Forrest  in  1869  was  to  investigate  the  facts 
upon  which  a  false  rumour  had  arisen  of  some  traces  of  Leichardt 's 
death  in  West  Australia  ;  hut  it  is  now  hardly  to  he  doubted  that 
Leichardt  never  got  across  the  middle  desert.  “  The  natives  will 
say  anything  they  imagine  will  please,”  in  answer  to  inquiries- 
by  their  European  patrons.  So  Jemmy  Mungaro’s  story  of  tho 
killing  of  a  party  of  white  men  in  their  camp  near  a  great  lake, 
above  twenty  years  before,  was  an  amiable  romance,  which  need 
not  greatly  arouse  displeasure  at  its  untruth.  Four  colonial 
Englishmen  and  a  couple  of  black  fellows,  with  a  dozen  horses, 
were  not  badly  employed  from  April  to  August  in  rambling  over 
two  thousand  miles  of  strange  country  around  Lake  Bailee  and 
other  salt  pools  or  salt  marshes,  interspersed  with  granite  rocks 
and  relieved  by  cliffs  of  sandstone.  It  was  worth  while  at  any 
rate  to  ascertain  that  this  district  affords  no  ground  for  pastoral 
or  agricultural  occupation  ;  but  the  consoling  suggestion  that  it  may 
possess  some  mineral  riches  has  not,  to  our  knowledge,  been  yet  en- 
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dorsed  by  any  geological  authority.  We  turn  with  a  stronger 
interest  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Forrest’s  journey  in  1S71,  along 
the  shore  of  the  Great  Southern  Bight,  in  a  contrary  direction  to 
Mr.  Eyre’s  famous  walk  thirty  years  before.  The  party  con¬ 
sisted  of  John  and  Alexander  Forrest,  brothers,  M'Larty,  constable, 
and  Osborne,  farrier  and  shoeing  smith,  with  Tommy  Windich 
and  Billy  Noongale,  faithful  and  intelligent  blacks.  They  were 
met  at  Esperance,  at  Israelite  Bay,  and  at  Port  Eucla,  by  a 
schooner  conveying  stores,  which  enabled  the  men  and  horses  to 
keep  the  road,  seldom  far  out  of  sight  of  the  sea.  The  discovery, 
in  1867,  of  a  good  harbour  at  Eucla,  on  a  coast  which  for 
several  hundreds  of  miles  presented  an  unbroken  wall  of  lofty 
cliffs,  has  been  regarded  with  much  satisfaction.  It  appears,  in¬ 
deed,  from  Mr.  Forrest's  description  of  the  country  thirty  miles 
inland,  that  there  is  a  vast  area  of  grass  for  colonial  flocks  and 
herds,  if  water  can  be  found  to  drink.  Some  contrivance  of  the 
Artesian  well  or  the  tube-well  kind  may  hereafter  be  applied  to 
compensate  for  the  want  of  streams  and  fresh-water  pools.  From 
Eucla  to  Fowler's  Bay,  all  through  July,  this  party  encountered 
great  hardships  and  fatigues,  their  horses  suffering  terribly. 
Pushing  on  for  ninety  hours  without  any  water  but  what 
they  carried,  in  forced  marches  to  the  head  of  the  Bight,  a 
stretch  of  13S  miles  from  Eucla,  must  have  been  a  severe  ordeal 
of  fortitude  and  patience.  But  there  was  no  danger  of  a  serious 
disaster,  and  the  remaining  journey,  across  the  country  below  the 
Gawler  Ranges  to  Augusta  at  the  head  of  Spencer  Gulf,  was  of 
an  ordinary  character.  Mr.  Forrest  and  his  comrades,  upon  their 
arrival  at  Adelaide,  were  greeted  by  Sir  James  Fergusson,  then 
Governor,  and  by  the  official  and  social  notables  of  South 
Australia,  with  due  tokens  of  regard.  A  line  of  telegraph  con¬ 
necting  both  Perth  and  King  George’s  Sound  with  Adelaide  will 
soon  be  laid  down  along  the  inhospitable  coast  of  the  Bight.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  nobodj7  will  ever  be  guilty  of  projecting  a  railway 
to  join  the  two  provinces  by  that  dismal  route. 

The  most  important  achievement,  however,  related  in  this 
volume  is  that  performed  last  year,  in  the  months  from  April  to 
September  inclusive,  when  Mr.  Forrest  and  a  party  under  his 
command  made  their  way  from  Geraldton,  in  Champion  Bay,  to 
the  South  Australian  overland  telegraph  station  at  Peake. 
Striking  the  line  near  where  it  crosses  a  small  river  called  the 
Albenga,  not  far  from  Mount  Alexander,  about  the  27th  degree 
of  latitude,  they  accomplished  an  enterprise  corresponding  with 
that  of  Colonel  Warburton  in  the  previous  year,  which  was  a 
parallel  march  the  reverse  way,  taking  the  latter  part  of  its  course 
five  degrees  more  north.  The  expedition  of  Colonel  Warburton, 
furnished  with  seventeen  camels,  was  munificently  paid  for  bv  two 
private  gentlemen  of  South  Australia,  Mr.  Elder  and  Mr.  Hughes  ; 
but  the  Government  of  that  province  sent  out  another  expedition, 
under  Mr.  William  Gosse,  directed  towards  Perth,  the  capital  of 
W  est  Australia.  Mr.  Gosse  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt  to 
reach  the  West  Coast,  though  he  did  his  best,  and  it  is  said  that 
some  useful  knowledge  of  new  lands  available  for  pasture  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  him.  The  history  of  Colonel  Warburton's  undertaking 
presents  more  novelty  and  adventure  than  Mr.  Forrest’s  ;  but  they 
lose  nothing  in  either  case  by  a  mutual  comparison.  In  the  former 
instance  the  party  was  composed  of  the  gallant  commanding  officer 
and  his  son,  Mr.  Richard  Warburton,  J.  W.  Lewis,  Dennis  White, 
two  Afghan  camel-drivers,  and  one  native  Australian  lad.  The}7 
passed  through  some  very  painful  experiences,  and  lost  nearly 
all  their  beasts  of  burden  ;  yet  the  men  got  over  it  and  held  toge¬ 
ther,  coming  out  just  alive.  Mr.  Forrest  and  his  brother  Alex¬ 
ander,  with  Kennedy  and  Sweeny  their  two  subordinates,  besides 
Tommy  Windich  and  Tommy  Pierre  of  the  aboriginal  race,  had 
not  the  advantage  of  using  camels  ;  and  the  horses,  fifteen  or  sixteen 
in  number,  could  scarcely  bear  the  privations  of  feeding  and  water¬ 
ing  in  their  toilsome  progress.  But  the  leader  was  much  helped 
in  some  parts  of  his  route  by  having  the  map  of  Mr.  Gosse’s  travels 
of  the  year  before,  marked  with  places  where  he  might  find  water ; 
and  he  could  never  be  in  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  his  task. 
Not  the  less,  by  the  testimony  alike  of  South  and  of  West  Austra¬ 
lians,  is  Mr.  Forrest’s  performance  deserving  of  credit.  It  seems 
also  to  the  student  of  geography  an  interesting  result  that  the 
aforesaid  blank  in  our  map  is  now  filled  up  with  precise  lines  of 
the  traveller  and  surveyor.  The  pastoral  wealth  of  Australia  may 
or  may  not  gain  some  opportunity  of  further  extension  from  these 
recent  excursions  into  the  extra-colonial  wilderness.  If  it  be  not 
so,  few  persons  of  sober  judgment  will  be  much  disappointed. 

The  first  remarkable  feature  in  this  explorer’s  route,  after  leaving 
the  outposts  of  squatterdom  near  Geraldton,  was  the  Murchison  river, 
which  Hows  through  tine  grassy  plains  a  length  of  one  hundred  miles, 
within  sight  of  granitic  hill-ranges.  This  country  indeed  promises 
well  for  pasture;  and  the  “  hills  of  micaceous  iron  ore,  with  brown 
hematite,’’  whose  magnetic  potency  disturbed  Mr.  Forrest's  compass, 
will  probably  contribute  to  the  sum  of  Australian  riches.  Beyond 
the  Robinson  and  Kimberley  ranges,  which  he  saw  and  named  in 
May,  he  was  encountered  by  a  disgusting  foe  called  Spinifex,  which 
beset  his  path  till  the  end  of  August.  This  enemy  to  man  and  beast 
in  the  driest  tracts  of  wilderness  is  not  the  identical  spinifex  of 
botanical  catalogues,  but  the  Festuca  irritans  (Triodia),  a  nasty 
thing  when  your  cattle  want  to  eat  and  drink.  It  seems  to  be  the 
chief  vegetable  product  of  the  sandstone  region  covering  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  square  miles  in  Western  Australia.  We  learn 
from  a  note  by  Professor  Owen,  appended  to  Colonel  Warburton's 
narrative,  that  the  unprofitable  geological  formation  ascribed  to 
nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  island-continent  is  due  to  the  later 
(Tertiary)  deposits  of  the  marine  submergence  not  having  been 


torn  off  or  worn  away,  as  in  South-Eastern  Australia,  by  the  de¬ 
nuding  action  of  water  consequent  on  the  upheaval  of  the  old  sea- 
bottom.  The  more  ancient  strata  of  the  secondary  and  primary  or 
palaeozoic  formations  are  in  West  Australia  still  overlaid  by  the 
sandstone,  from  which  results  a  comparative  lack  both  of  agri¬ 
cultural  and  mineral  resources,  except  in  the  few  places  where 
granite  and  other  primary  rocks  have  broken  through  that  barren 
crust.  From  the  head  of  the  Murchison  to  the  129th  meridian, 
which  is  the  provincial  boundary,  sandstone  and  spinifex  pre¬ 
dominate  so  generally  that  Mr.  Forrest  thinks  the  country  unfit 
for  colonial  occupation.  A  further  easting  of  about  four  degrees, 
with  only  some  partial  and  occasional  improvement  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  brought  him  in  the  middle  of  September  to  Mr.  Gosse's 
tracks  on  the  Marryatt  river,  by  which  and  the  Albenga  he  came 
to  the  central  telegraph  line.  The  English  reader  who  has  never 
in  his  life  felt  the  sensation  of  real  thirst  will  perhaps  not 
care  much  for  the  daily  anxieties  of  this  party  concerning  their 
chances  of  a  pool  or  a  spring  with  a  patch  of  grass  around  it. 
There  was  a  threatening  of  an  attack  by  the  natives  at  Weld 
Springs  on  June  13th,  but  a  few  shots  Irorn  guns  and  revolvers 
dispersed  the  yelling  mob  of  fifty  or  sixty  spearmen  without  loss 
of  life.  Other  natives  were  met,  who  did  not  seem  either 
frightened  or  uufriendlj7 ;  but  most  frequently  they  ran  away  from 
the  strangers  who  wore  such  strange  clothes,  and  who  rode  or  led 
such  large  animals  as  had  never  been  seen  there  before.  This  wilder¬ 
ness  afforded  hardly  any  game,  except  now  and  then  an  emu,  an 
opossum  or  a  kangaroo,  a  parrot  or  a  pigeon,  or  an  edible  rat 
called  a  wurrung,  to  vary  the  store  of  provisions  (mainly  flour  for 
damper-cakes)  which  the  party  carried  with  them ;  and  ducks  were 
often  shot  in  the  chain  of  water-holes  called  a  river-bed.  The  duty 
of  taking  astronomical  observations,  of  measuring  distances  or 
angles,  and  calculating  the  bearings,  was  doubtless  an  agreeable 
diversion  in  this  monotonous  course  of  travel.  The  sight  of  a 
far-off  peak  or  cliff  should  have  given  positive  delight.  Spinifex 
and  more  spinifex,  and  the  dreadful  vision  of  spinifex  for  ever, 
is  not  an  inviting  kind  of  entertainment.  But  Messrs.  Forrest 
and  their  companions,  like  many  preceding  Australian  explorers, 
bore  with  it  manfully  in  the  way  of  public  duty,  and  earned  their 
share  of  commendation.  They  were  welcomed  at  Adelaide  and  in 
other  towns  of  South  Australia  with  complimentary  banquets 
and  speeches,  which  were  repeated  when  they  got  home  to  Perth. 

The  situation  and  prospects  of  West  Australia,  a  province  of 
not  more  than  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  though  its  settlement 
began  forty-five  years  ago,  are  discussed  by  the  late  Governor,  Mr. 
Weld,  in  a  Report  to  Lord  Carnarvon.  It  does  not  appear  to 
justify  the  recently  expressed  ambition  of  that  colony  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  grant  of  a  representative  Constitution.  The  colony  will 
survive,  as  Tasmania  with  far  better  natural  conditions  has 
survived,  the  discontinuance  of  Imperial  Government  expenditure 
for  its  convict  establishment.  Its  geographical  position,  as  being 
nearer  to  India,  and  to  Europe  by  the  Suez  route,  has  been 
imagined  to  oiler  some  commercial  advantages  compared  with 
Melbourne  and  Sydney.  But,  until  the  anticipations  of  great 
metallic  wealth  are  realized  by  a  large  actual  product,  there  can 
be  no  attraction  upon  that  coast  for  mercantile  enterprise ;  and  it 
seems  too  remote  from  the  other  provinces  for  an  inter-colonial 
trade.  The  progress  of  West  Australia,  on  the  whole,  is  likely  to 
be  slow  ;  but  it  may  still  be  able  to  pay  it3  way,  and  some  day  or 
other  to  make  its  railway  from  Perth  and  Fremantle  to  King 
George’s  Sound,  imiting  the  western  with  the  southern  coast. 
“  Festina  lente  ”  is  perhaps  the  motto  of  safety  in  this  case,  while 
“  Advance  Australia  ”  is  the  heraldic  boast  of  New  South 
Wales. 


HERMANN’S  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY.* 

EVERY  educated  reader  who  is  desirous  of  keeping  abreast 
with  the  present  rapid  progress  of  science  will  be  grateful 
for  the  translation  of  Professor  Hermann’s  valuable  outlines.  It' 
there  is  one  impression  which  more  than  all  others  will  be 
fixed  on  one’s  mind  in  reading  this  treatise  it  is  that  of  the 
vast  and  varied  amount  of  independent  research  with  which  the 
Germans  are  little  by  little  enriching  the  science  of  physiology. 
In  passing  to  this  volume  after  a  study  of  even  the  latest  English 
manuals,  we  seem  almost  to  be  entering  a  distinct  region  of  scien¬ 
tific  research.  Indeed  several  separate  lines  of  inquiry  which,  as 
may  be  seen  in  this  volume,  the  Germans  have  followed  out  to  a 
considerable  extent,  are  quite  unknown  in  English  physiology. 
We  may  instance  many  of  the  researches  on  the  precise  functions 
of  the  muscular  and  nervous  tissues.  Even  where  the  ground 
travelled  over  is  familiar  to  the  English  student,  the  number  of 
new  experiments  and  observations  reached  by  the  Germans  serve 
to  make  the  reading  of  the  volume  an  introduction  to  new  regions 
of  phenomena.  The  opening  up  to  English  readers  of  these 
wide  regions  recently  explored  by  German  pioneers  in  science  is  a 
very  considerable  literary  event,  more  especially  as  it  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  difficult  for  one  who  is  even  fairly  fluent  in  the  use  of 
German  to  get  at  these  numerous  groups  of  facts  in  a  siuglc  work. 
The  extreme  specialization  of  science  in  Germany  naturally  leads 
to  the  publication  of  new  discoveries  in  some  isolated  literary 
form,  as  contributions  to  periodicals,  monographs,  Ac.,  which  it  is 

*  Elements  of  Human  Physiology.  I5y  U-  L.  Hermann,  Professor  of 
Physiology  in  the  University  of  Zurich.  'translated  from  the  Fifth 
Edition,  by  Arthur  Gnmgee,  M.H.,  E.R.S.,  Brackonbury  Professor  of 
Physiology  and  Histology  in  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  Ac.  London : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.  1875. 
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no  small  labour  to  hunt  up.  Moreover,  it  is  not  often  that  a  man 
who  is  himself  engaged  iu  certain  special  branches  of  inquiry  cares 
to  publish  a  general  view  of  the  whole  science.  Hermann's  book 
is  therefore  a  particularly  valuable  work  of  reference  for  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  newest  methods  of  physiological  inquiry. 

Precisely  because  the  volume  before  us  is  so  valuable  as  a  reper¬ 
tory  of  facts,  and  as  a  highly  condensed  manual  on  its  very  wide 
subject,  it  is  a  difficult  work  to  review  within  a  limited  space.  It 
travels  over  too  much  ground,  and  employs  too  compact  a  mode  of 
presentation,  to  admit  of  a  high  degree  of  literary  attractiveness. 
One  merit  of  literary  style  the  work  does  certainly  possess  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  and  one  which  is  the  first  excellence  of  scientific 
writing — namely,  clearness.  It  is  rarely  indeed  that  one  finds  so 
much  lucidity  of  statement  in  an  exposition  which  is  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  be  abstruse,  and  always  needs  to  be  concise.  This  clear¬ 
ness,  it  may  be  observed,  is  iu  no  inconsiderable  measure  due  to  the 
author’s  singular  degree  of  scientific  moderation,  which  leads  him 
to  make  short  work  of  all  mere  conjectures  aud  unverified  hypo¬ 
theses,  and  to  confine  himself  to  well-ascertained  facts  and  prin¬ 
ciples.  Indeed  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  one  principal  aim  of 
the  volume  seems  to  be  to  show  the  reader  how  very  little  is  cer¬ 
tainly  known  with  respect  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
human  organism,  compared  with  the  vast  unexplored  region  beyond. 
Apart  from  this  virtue  of  lucidity,  however,  Professor  Hermann’s 
exposition  has  little  to  entitle  it  to  a  high  literary  rank.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  we  can  hardly  make  an  interesting  notice  of  the  volume 
by  a  series  of  quotations,  and  must  content  ourselves  with  seeking 
to  awaken  the  reader’s  interest  by  roughly  indicating  seme  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  its  contents. 

The  author’s  general  conception  of  his  subject  is  clearly  unfolded 
in  the  introduction  to  his  work.  lie  looks  upon  “  the  human  body, 
like  that  of  every  other  animal,  as  an  organism  in  which,  by  the 
chemical  changes  of  its  constituent  parts,  potential  is  converted  into 
kinetic  energy.”  Every  such  transference  of  potential  energy  into 
motive  energy  is  attended  with  a  certain  diminution  of  the  body’s 
“  energy-yielding  store,”  and  this  loss  has  to  be  made  good  from 
without.  Thus  we  find  that  “  the  existence  of  the  organism  is 
associated  with  a  continual  movement  of  matter  into  and  out  of  it, 
which  constitutes  what  may  be  termed  the  circulation  of  the  matter , 
or  the  material  exchanges  of  the  organism.”  Ilence  the  author 
devotes  the  first  part  of  his  treatise  to  a  discussion  of  these  ex¬ 
changes  of  matter,  which  includes  an  account  of  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  body,  of  the  blood  and  its  circulation,  of  its 
losses  in  secretion  and  its  renewal  by  the  processes  of  digestion 
and  absorption,  of  the  gaseous  interchanges  of  the  blocd  and 
respiration,  and,  finally,  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of  the 
material  of  the  body  as  a  whole.  The  second  part  of  the  work 
treats  of  the  “  activities  or  energies  ”  (Leistungen)  of  the  body ; 
that  is  to  say,  of  the  various  forms  of  motion  or  action  in  which 
the  kinetic  energy  (developed  by  chemical  changes  of  the  con¬ 
stituent  parts)  manifests  itself.  This  part  is  mainly  occupied  with 
the  generation  of  bodily  heat,  and  with  the  several  kinds  of 
muscular  movement.  In  the  third  part  the  author  deals  with  the 
nervous  system  under  the  conception  of  a  “  liberating  apparatus.” 
By  a  liberating  force  he  means  “  one  which  removes  any  hindrance 
or  impediment  to  the  conversion  of  potential  into  kinetic  energy.” 
It  may  set  free  either  the  whole  store  of  energy  existing  at  the 
time  or  only  a  certain  part  of  this,  bearing  a  definite  relation  to  its 
own  magnitude.  An  illustration  of  this  second  kind  of  liberating 
force  is  furnished  us  by 

a  head  of  water  confined  by  a  sluice  with  a  rectangular  door.  The 
quantity  of  water  which  will  flow  out,  and  the  kinetic  energy  represented 
by  its  fall,  will  depend  upon  the  height  to  which  the  sluice-door  lias  been 
raised,  and  upon  the  force — here  acting  as  a  liberating  force — expended  in 
raising  it. 

The  forces  of  the  nervous  system  have  an  analogy  to  this  kind 
of  liberating  force,  since  they  serve  to  “  liberate  ”  a  part  of  the 
potential  energy  stored  up  at  any  given  time  in  the  muscular 
tissues,  &c.  This  part  gives  a  veryr  full  account  of  the  nervous 
structures,  including  the  peripheral  organs  of  sense,  as  well  as  of 
the  precise  functions  of  nervous  tissue  and  its  several  masses,  so 
far  as  they  have  been  elicited  by  recent  observations  and  experi¬ 
ments — for  example,  by  the  highly  curious  employments  of  electric 
stimulation.  The  work  concludes  with  a  short  fourth  part  which 
describes  the  processes  involved  in  “  the  origin,  development,  and 
death  of  the  organism.” 

In  this  bare  summary  of  the  contents  the  reader  may  see  how 
skilfully  the  author  has  succeeded  in  arranging  his  rather  bulky 
material.  If  we  compare  this  clear  and  simple  division  of  subject 
with  that  adopted  by  English  phy  siologists — for  example,  by  Dr. 
Carpenter  in  his  Human  Physiology — we  cannot  but  be  struck  with 
the  author's  admirable  grasp  and  logical  insight.  Of  coufse  such  a 
simple  symmetrical  scheme  cannot  be  carried  out  with  absolute 
exactness,  and  Professor  Hermann  confesses  in  his  introduction 
■hat  he  is  compelled  at  times  to  anticipate  what  strictly  speaking 
falls  under  a  later  section.  Thus,  in  the  first  part,  reference  has  to 
be  made  to  the  forces  of  the  organism  which  “  are  often  employed  in 
directingits  matter.”  At  the  same  time  the  logical  order  here  adopted 
amply  justifies  itself  in  the  course  of  the  exposition.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  its  advantages  we  may"  point  to  the  admirable  chapter  on 
“  the  exchanges  of  the  matter  of  the  body  as  a  whole  ”  (Chap.  VI.) 
and  the  no  less  interesting  introduction  to  Part  II.  following  this 
chapter,  both  of  which  seem  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  leading 
principle  of  arrangement,  and  in  which  the  relations  between  in- 
rome,  expenditure,  and  stock  of  the  matter  of  the  body",  and  income 
and  expenditure  of  its  energy,  are  very  ingeniously  shadowed  forth. 


Where  nearly  every  chapter  contains  something  new  and  im¬ 
portant  to  the  English  reader  it  is  difficult  to  single  out  special 
points  of  interest.  Perhaps  the  part  of  the  exposition  which  will 
bo  found  to  have  most  general  interest  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  nature  of  nervous  action  in  the  light  of  the  numerous  experi¬ 
ments  now  being  carried  on  in  Germany.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
series  of  experiments  conducted  by  Du  Bois  Keymond,  Pfliiger, 
and  others,  by  which  the  effects  of  electrical  currents  through 
nerves  have  been  accurately  noted  and  recorded,  present  a  highly 
curious  illustration  of  the  minuteness  and  fulness  of  German 
physiological  research.  Among  the  interesting  results  thus  ob¬ 
tained  we  may  mention  the  fact  that  while  “  a  completely"  con¬ 
stant  current  flowing  through  a  nerve  does  not  appear  to  be 
essentially"  capable  of  stimulating  the  nerve  to  activity  .  .  .  every 
variation  in  the  intensity  of  the  current  produces  irritation  in  the 
nerve,  which  is  more  powerful  the  more  quickly  or  suddenly 
the  variation  occurs.”  Another  striking  fact  partly  esta¬ 
blished  by  these  experiments  is  that  nervous  activity  may  be  con¬ 
ducted  iu  both  directions,  though  in  the  natural  processes  of 
stimulation  it  is  probably  confined  to  one  direction.  The  investi¬ 
gations,  too,  into  the  electrical  phenomena  of  nerves,  as  shown  in  the 
resistance  to  the  conduction  of  electric  currents,  are  of  great  interest 
for  all  who  are  concerned  in  studying  the  exact  nature  of  nervous 
action.  Next  to  these  experiments  by  means  of  electric  stimula¬ 
tion,  the  attention  of  the  reader  may  be  called  to  the  results  of 
investigation  into  the  rapidity  of  the  nervous  process  (pp.  335-7), 
to  the  numerous  discoveries-  relating  to  the  functions  of  the  eye 
recently"  contributed  by"  Helmholtz  and  others,  to  the  admirable 
account  of  the  phenomena  of  reflex  action  as  elucidated  by  the 
most  recent  researches ;  and,  finally",  to  the  enumeration  of  the 
functions  of  the  higher  centres  so  far  as  they  are  now  approxi¬ 
mately  determinable.  With  respect  to  this  last  subject  the  author 
expresses  himself  very  decidedly 

Physiological  experiments  conducted  in  these  regions  are  most  indefinite. 
The  u.nial  plan  of  investigation — namely",  that  of  applying  stimuli  to  the 
brain-alibstance — leads  cither  to  negative  results  or,  if  electric  stimulation  is 
used,  to  results  which,  owing  to  the  unavoidable  dispersal  of  the  currents  in 
numerous  directions,  are  not  sufficiently  localized  to  form  the  basis  for 
trustworthy  conclusions.  In  the  place  of  exact  observations  after  section 
and  stimulation  of  different  regions,  we  have  here  the  far  less  refined  method 
of  observation  after  lesions — lesions  induced  in  the  most  delicate  and  com¬ 
plicated  organ  of  the  body  by  means  so  absurdly"  rough  that,  as  Ludwig  has 
forcibly"  put  it,  they"  may  be  compared  to  injuries  to  a  watch  by  means  of  a 
pistol-shot. 

The  author  thinks  Professor  Ferrier’s  experiments  especially  incon¬ 
clusive.  It  may  he  added  that  another  eminent  German  physio¬ 
logist,  Professor  Wundt,  writes  in  much  the  same  tone  on  this 
subject  (see  bis  work  on  Physiological  Psychology,  p.  221  seq.) 

Where  the  greater  part  is  so  good  it  is  ungracious  perhaps  to  point 
to  defects.  Yet  it  must  bo  urged  that  Professor  Hermann’s  book 
suffers  considerably  from  the  want  of  illustrations,  of  which  there 
are  singularly  few.  Thus  the  account  of  the  larynx  is  exceedingly" 
hard  to  follow  for  want  of  a  suitable  drawing,  and  there  is  no 
drawing  of  the  brain  in  the  whole  book.  Also,  in  one  or  two 
places,  the  author  seems  to  us  to  lose  bis  customary  sense  of  pro¬ 
portion,  as  when,  in  dealing  with  the  eye  (p.  357  seq.),  he  intro¬ 
duces  a  very  full  mathematical  statement  of  refraction  and  the 
action  of  lenses  (which  really  belongs  to  physical  and  not  to 
physiological  optics)  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  touches  in  the 
briefest  manner  on  Eechner’s  important  psycho-physical  law  (pp. 
516,  517).  We  think,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Gamgee,  whose  desire  to 
add  nothing  which  would  affect  the  general  character  of  the  work 
is  worthy  of  all  praise,  might  at  least  have  supplied  little  de¬ 
ficiencies  like  the  last,  which  render  the  volume  far  less  complete 
to  an  English  student.  So,  too,  we  think  he  might  just  as  well 
have  added  a  list  of  the  principal  works  which  are  so  often 
vaguely"  referred  to  by  the  bare  insertion  of  the  author’s  name  in 
parenthesis  in  the  text.  With  respect  to  the  style  of  translation, 
our  praise  cannot  well  he  too  strongly  expressed.  The  language 
is  clear,  and  the  style  of  composition  genuinely  English.  With 
one  or  two  slight  corrections,  such  as  of  “  slowing  ”  for  retarding 
(p.  73)>  and  “  seldomer”  (p.  499),  the  volume  would  he  an  almost 
perfect  illustration  of  what  a  scientific  translation  should  he. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
in. 

miscellaneous  reading  for  hoys  of  all  ages  and  tastes  there 
*  is  this  year  even  more  than  the  usual  abundant  supply. 
Discoveries  and  Inventions  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Robert 
Eoutledge  (Iioutledge),  is  a  really  valuable  contribution  to  popular 
science.  _  It  is  a  book  which  any  intelligent  lad  will  not  only  find 
pleasure  in  reading,  hut  one  which  he  will  he  glad  to  possess!  Mr. 
Pepper,  of  ghostly  celebrity,  projected  some  work  of  tke  kind,  but 
he  was  prevented  from  carrying  his  design  into  execution  before 
leaving  England.  He  had,  however,  had  a  quantity  of  woodcuts 
prepared,  and  had  completed  the  articles  upon  the  ‘‘  Suez  Canal,” 
“  Shells  and  Explosive  Bullets,”  and  “  Sand  Experiments.”  01 
these  Mr.  Routledge  has  wisely  availed  himself.  The  hook  con¬ 
tains  admirably  clear  descriptions  of  steam-engines,  printing- 
machines,  rock-boring,  electricity,  the  making  of  different  kinds 
of  india-rubber,  tbe  discovery  of  coal-tar  colours,  and  many  other 
things  too  numerous  to  catalogue.  The  last  chapter  gives'  a  very 
lucid  account  of  the  conservation  of  energy  in  the  universe.  There 
are  between  three  and  four  hundred  engravings,  most  of  them  re¬ 
presenting  either  mechanical  or  scientific  subjects. 
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"VVe  have  received  from  Messrs.  Ilachette  of  Paris  three  volumes 
of  the  Bibliothbque  (les  Merveilles,  a  series  which  contains  a  number 
of  excellent  handbooks  at  a  very  low  price.  They  are  all  well 
illustrated  and  neatly  printed  upon  good  paper.  Histoire  da 
rOrfewerie,  by  M.  de  Lasteyrie,  seems  to  be  an  abridgment  of  a 
larger  work  on  the  subject,  and  contains  woodcuts  of  some  beautiful 
examples  of  ancient  wrought  iron.  La.  Maynetisme ,  by  M.  Radau, 
is  a  purely  scientific  publication.  It  begins  with  a  dissertation  on 
magnets,  goes  on  to  discuss  the  variations  of  the  mariner’s  compass, 
and  then  treats  of  the  different  phenomena  connected  with  electric 
currents,  finishing  by  a  description  of  electric  machines  and  their 
various  uses.  L' Air,  by  M.  Moitessier,  comprises  an  account  of 
the  atmospheric  changes  which  are  constantly  going  on  to  produce 
rain  and  wind ;  and  also  discusses  the  different  gases  and  their 
influence  on  plants  and  animals.  The  author  manages  to  convey 
his  information  in  an  interesting  and  readable  form. 

A  History  and  Handbook  of  Photography  (Sampson  Low)  is  a 
translation  of  M.  Tissandier's  work.  It  is  an  interesting  little 
book,  profusely  illustrated,  but  only  intended  as  a  short  and 
popular  account  of  the  history  and  development  of  this  wonderful 
invention.  The  frontispiece  is  an  example  of  what  portrait-photo¬ 
graphy  may  become  in  skilful  hands.  A  curious  story  is  told, 
which  some  people  may  not  have  heard  before,  and  which  adds 
another  example  to  the  list  of  inventors  who  have  not  profited 
by  their  labours.  M.  Chevalier,  the  optician  of  the  Quai 
de  l'lloiioge,  relates  how  one  day,  in  the  year  1825,  a  poor 
half-starved-looking  young  man  came  into  his  shop,  and  asked  the 
price  of  the  new  kind  of  camera  which  had  been  invented.  When 
told  the  cost,  he  bowed  his  head  with  a  look  of  hopeless  despair. 
The  young  man  then  showed  M.  Chevalier  a  small  view  of  Paris  as 
sharp  as  the  image  to  be  seen  in  a  camera,  but  actually  printed  on 
paper.  lie  then  gave  the  optician  a  vial  containing  a  black¬ 
ish  fluid,  and  told  him  how  to  use  it  so  as  to  obtain 
the  same  results ;  it  was  useless  to  him,  for  his  lens 
was  broken.  But  M.  Chevalier  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
experiments,  possibly  because  he  did  not  properly  prepare  his 
paper ;  and,  much  to  his  disappointment,  the  poor  young  inventor 
never  came  back.  M.  Chevalier  felt  rather  remorseful  that 
he  had  not  taken  more  pains  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him,  but, 
as  he  knew  Daguerre  and  Niepce  were  spending  their  lives  in  in¬ 
vestigating  the  subject,  he  could  not  believe  any  one  else  had 
yet  made  further  discoveries.  It  was  not  for  nearly  ten  years 
after  this  that  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  produced  his  first  paper  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Time  and  Time-Tellers,  by  James  W.  Benson  (Robert  Hard- 
wicke),  is  also  a  handbook.  In  it  will  be  found  a  great  deal  of 
information  in  a  popular  form,  but  it  has  somewhat  the  look  of 
au  advertisement  of  the  firm  of  Benson.  It  is  illustrated  with 
woodcut  engravings  of  old  or  otherwise  remarkable  clocks. 

Australian  Heroes,  by  Charles  II.  Eden  (S.P.C.K.),  is  a  capital 
book.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to  give  within  the  limits  of 
three  hundred  pages  anything  more  than  a  mere  sketch  of  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  those  gallant  men  who  have  been  pioneers  in  our 
greatest  colony,  but  the  sketch  is  well  done  and  full  of  interesting 
matter.  There  is  an  excellent  detached  map  in  the  cover  of  the 
book,  with  the  routes  of  the  most  celebrated  travellers  marked  in 
colour. 

Six  thick  volumes  published  by  Mr.  W.  P.  Nirnmo  consist  en¬ 
tirely  of  compilations.  We  may  specially  mention  English  Ex¬ 
plorers,  containing  abridgments  of  Mandeville,  Bruce,  Mungo 
Park,  and  others,  and  A  Book  for  Every  Day,  on  the  plan  of 
Hone.  Historical  Mutinies,  another  of  the  series,  is  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  because  the  author  has  evidently  been  at  the  pains  to 
consult  the  best  authorities  to  be  had  on  his  subject.  His  ex¬ 
amples  range  from  the  Bounty  and  Pitcairn’s  Island  to  the  Indian 
Mutiny.  These  volumes  are  printed  in  double  columns  of  fairly 
good  type ;  their  fault,  to  our  mind,  is  a  want  of  simplicity  in  the 
language.  When  books  are  intended  for  young  people  or  for 
artisans  only  partially  educated,  it  is  very  important  that  the  style 
should  be  such  as  to  convey  a  clear  and  vivid  impression  in  the 
fewest  possible  words,  and  that  these  should  be  simple  and  well 
chosen. 

The  Adventures  of  Johnnie  Ironsides,  by  J.  Girardin,  is  so  utterly 
French  in  sentiment  and  construction  that  we  scarcely  know 
whether  English  boys  will  care  for  it.  Older  people  will  be 
amused  at  the  glimpses  they  get  of  family  life  amongst  French 
people  of  the  middle  class  in  a  provincial  town.  A  minute  account 
is  given  of  Master- Johnnie’s  proceedings  from  the  time  when  his 
entrance  into  the  world  diminishes  by  a  third  the  fortunes  of 
his  two  sisters,  until,  having  gone  through  the  war  with  Germany, 
he  is  restored  to  Mrs.  Ironsides’  arms,  and  she  weeps  over  him  with 
mingled  joy  and  pride.  The  conversation  she  holds  with  her  son 
when  he  is  eight  years  old,  and  wishes  to  be  told  in  what  manli¬ 
ness  consists,  is  curious,  if  it  is  a  fair  example  of  the  way  in  which 
French  mothers  converse  with  their  boys.  The  illustrations  are 
capital,  particularly  the  minute  figures  in  the  letterpress.  At  page 
9  is  a  landscape  which  is  a  perfect  gem  of  wood-engraving.  We 
have  also  from  the  same  pen  Fausse  Ilout.e  (Ilachette,  Paris),  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  stories  which,  if  we  mistake  not,  appeared  in  Lc 
Journal  de  la  Jeunesse.  They  are  upon  cowardice,  disobedience, 
and  egotism.  The  history  of  Edmond  la  Garde  and  the  misfortunes 
which  overtake  him  owing  to  his  companionship  with  the  three 
Sauterot  boys,  with  whom  his  father  has  forbidden  him  to 
have  any  acquaintance,  is  written  in  such  simple  French  that 
it  would  do  well  for  the  schoolroom,  and  be  much  more 
likely  to  interest  children  than  the  the  stupid  books  so  often  put 


into  their  hands.  Be  Journal  de  la  Jeunesse  (Ilachette),  a  serial 
publication,  would  answer  the  same  purpose,  as  it  contains  not 
only  stories,  but  also  short  and  pleasant  articles  on  various  subjects. 
An  abridged  translation  of  Tom  Brown  will  be  found  in  this  year’s 
volume,  and  likewise  a  curious  book,  which  we  have  also  received  in 
a  separate  form,  Les  Avcntures  du  Capitaine  Mayan,  This  purports 
to  bo  the  account  of  a  Phoenician  expedition  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  one  of  the  drawings  we  find  a  bird’s- 
eye  view  of  the  city  of  Utica,  and  at  the  end  a  wonderful  map  of 
the  ancient  world  according  to  M.  Cahun,  the  author.  The 
French  pictures  in  Be  Journal  are  good  and  full  of  life,  but  the 
woodcuts  of  Mr.  Wolf’s  wild  animals,  borrowed  from  the  book  Mr. 
Whymper  brought  out  last  year,  do  not  discredit  our  own  art, 
and  may  bear  comparison  with  the  best  French  efforts  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  Wild  Horseman  of  the  Pampas,  by  David  Ker  (King  and 
Co.),  does  not  want  for  incident,  and  is  just  the  sort  of  book  boys 
usually  like.  There  is  plenty  of  fighting  and  galloping  and  adven¬ 
ture,  with  a  little  love-making  between.  The  “  Wild  Horseman” 
turns  out  to  be  the  hero’s  long-lost  brother,  and  has  his  name  con¬ 
veniently  marked  on  his  skin  instead  of  his  pocket-handkerchief. 
Poor  Linda,  the  half-caste  who  saves  Harry  Frankland’s  life  at  the 
sacrifice  of  her  own,  is  buried  by  her  express  desire  in  the  prairies, 
so  that  the  wild  horses  may  scamper  over  her  grave,  and  the  fresh 
wind  she  loved  so  well  sweep  through  the  long  rustling  grass. 
The  hero  retires  with  his  bride  to  a  cottage  in  Jersey. 

Seven  oaks,  by  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland  (Warne),  is  an  American  story 
which  has  had  a  very  considerable  run  in  its  own  country.  It  came 
out  as  a  serial  in  Scribner’s  Monthly,  and  has  been  reviewed  in  most 
of  the  American  papers.  The  real  reason  why  so  much  notice  has  been 
taken  of  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  that  the  chief  char¬ 
acter  in  the  book  is  a  vulgar  speculator  who  acts  dishonestly,  takes 
up  a  prominent  position  in  Congress,  and,  finally,  as  they  would 
express  it  over  there,  “  busts  up.”  The  only  really  success¬ 
ful  character  in  the  story  is  Jim  the  backwoodsman ;  he  is  a 
shrewd  child  of  nature,  and  his  love  for  the  little  tailoress  is  very 
prettily  described. 

Cassell’s  Dictionary  of  Cookery,  Part  I.  (Cassells). — It  will  be 
nearly  two  years  before  the  young  housekeeper  who  takes  this  book 
in  parts  will  be  in  possession  of  a  recipe  for  yeast  or  whipped  cream. 
It  will  be  a  tidy  little  person  who  will  not  either  lose  or  grease 
several  of  the  parts  before  they  are  ready  to  bind.  There  must  be 
an  enormous  number  of  recipes,  almost  confusing  in  their  multi¬ 
plicity,  but  we  think  clearer  and  more  practical  direction  upon  the 
all-important  subject  of  frying  might  have  been  given.  Lard  is 
not  really  the  best  thing  to  use  for  many  reasons,  and  to  drop 
water,  into  the  frying-pan  is  certainly  not  the  best  way  to  test  the 
heat. 

Golf;  a  Eoyal  and  Ancient  Game  (B.  and  It.  Clark,  Edinburgh), 
is  a  sumptuous  book.  It  is  only  intended  for  the  initiated,  and  does 
not  profess  to  teach  how  the  game  is  played.  Mr.  Clark  begins  at 
the  beginning,  and  traces  it  back  to  a  very  early  period.  At  the 
head  of  the  first  chapter  is  a  facsimile,  taken  from  a  fourteenth- 
century  manuscript,  of  two  little  men  with  golf  clubs  in  their  hands, 
one  of  whom  is  hitting-  the  ball.  In  the  fifteenth  century  the  game 
seems  to  have  become  very  popular,  for  in  March  1457  Parliament 
decreed  “that  the  Futeball  andGolf  be  utterly cryit  doune,and  noeht 
usit.”  In  1592  the  Edinburgh  Town  Council  fined  those  who  “  in 
tyrne  of  sermons  are  seen  vagant  athort  the  streets  drynking-  in 
taverns,  or  otherwise  at  golf,  aircherie,  or  other  pastimes  upon  the 
Links,  thairby  profaning  the  Sabbath  day.”  In  1651  several  people 
were  obliged  to  make  public  repentance  for  playing  the  game  on 
Sunday.  However,  James  VI.  altered  the  law  and  permitted  people 
to  amuse  themselves  on  the  Links  in  the  afternoon,  provided  they 
could  prove  that  they  had  been  to  church  in  the  morning.  A  con¬ 
siderable  part  of  tlie  book  is  taken  up  with  the  republication  of 
articles  and  poems  which  have  appeared  upon  the  subject  in 
magazines  and  elsewhere.  Many  of  the  papers  are  amusing,  and 
some  interesting,  as  they  concern  well-known  men  who  have  been 
enthusiastic  about  the  national  game.  The  head  and  tail  pieces 
are  admirable  both  in  drawing  and  engraving,  and  the  printing  is 
perfection.  The  border,  representing  a  hundred  golfers,  is  very 
clever,  but  it  was  a  mistake  repeating  it  on  the  opposite  page.  Mr. 
Clark  is  well  known  as  a  first-rate  player,  so  this  work  must  have 
been  to  him  a  labour  of  love.  It  will  be  an  acceptable  present  to 
every  one  who  is  fond  of  the  game,  and  thoso  who  like  a  really 
well  got  up  book  will  be  obliged  to  admire  it,  even  if  they  have  no 
sympathy  with  its  contents. 

We  are  sure  boys  will  welcome  a  fresh  edition  of  the  Modern 
Playmate  (Warne).  It  contains  directions  for  playing  every  sort 
of  game  from  leap-frog  to  chess.  We  wish  a  little  more  space  had 
been  devoted  to  lawn  tennis,  which  might  have  been  done  by  giving 
a  little  less  to  croquet.  Gymnastics,  carpentry,  chemistry,  sports, 
astronomy,  and  we  do  not  know  how  many  other  things,  are 
included  in  this  useful  book.  Even  gardening  and  how  to  manage 
pets  are  treated  of,  and  ventriloquism  brings  up  the  rear.  The 
only  thing  we  see  omitted,  which  might  come  under  the  head  of 
play,  is  games  with  cards,  of  which  there  is  no  mention.  It  is  a 
pity  that  some  strong  cheap  binding  could  not  be  devised  for  such 
a  book  as  this ;  for  although  the  crimson  and  gold  cloth  cover  may 
be  attractive  to  the  eye,  it  cannot  long  hold  together  a  heavy 
book  of  nine  hundred  pages.  It  would  be  almost  better  either  to  issue 
it  like  the  French  books  in  paper,  or  else  bound  in  roan  like  school 
books. 

The  Young  Lady's  Book  (Routledge),  although  on  much  the 
same  plan,  is  not  nearly  to  good  as  the  Modern  Playmate.  Mrs. 
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Mackarness  may  know  how  to  catch  a  sunbeam,  hut  she  does  not 
know  how  to  compile  successfully.  It  is  hard  to  say  why  girls  are 
not  supposed  to  require  as  thorough  a  hook  as  that  offered  to  hoys. 
We  turned  to  “  Painting  on  China  ”  as  a  sort  of  test,  and  this  is 
what  we  find : — “  Painting  on  china  is  a  very  elegant  and  thoroughly 
feminine  employment,  giving  occupation  to  many  youn"  ladies 
now  ;  hut  as  it  is  not  permitted  to  he  revealed  except  to  the  artist 
employed,  I  warmly  suggest  it  to  those  who  feel  disposed  to  employ 
themselves  in  some  way  by  which  money  can  be  earned  to  fill 
their  purses  for  charitable  purposes,  or  to  add  to  the  pocket, 
which,  where  there  are  large  families,  is  often  somewhat 
scanty.”  We  do  not  quite  understand  the  meaning  of  this,  but 
we  have  never  heard  of  any  difficulty  in  getting  either  the  china 
to  paint  or  the  colours  to  paint  with,  or  in  having  the  crockery 
burnt  afterwards.  With  regard  to  the  secret  involved,  almost 
every  china  artist  has  his  own  idea  as  to  what  is  the  best 
medium.  Some  use  nothing  but  sugar  and  water,  which  acts  very 
well,  and  others  preparations  into  which  size  enters.  Moral  re¬ 
flections  seem  to  us  out  of  place  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  where 
only  one  page  can  be  spared  in  which  to  describe  the  science  of 
rowing.  This  page  is  illustrated  by  some  pattern  young  women 
practising  the  art.  They  ought  only  to  do  so  near  the  Humane 
.Society’s  drags,  as  they  will  certainly  capsize  their  boat  before 
they  have  executed  many  of  the  strokes  taught  by  Mrs.  Mackar¬ 
ness.  The  art  of  illumination  has  actually  nearly  two  pages 
assigned  to  it,  as  well  as  a  hideous  coloured  pattern.  The  list  of 
books  “  for  further  information  ”  is  not  good.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to 
present  to  young  people  scraps  of  information  to  save  them  the 
trouble  of  really  learning  things ;  it  only  leaves  them  shallow,  and 
makes  them  conceited,  because  they  can  talk  as  if  they  were  well 
informed.  Some  of  the  illustrations,  which  are  graceful  and  pretty, 
we  fancy  we  have  seen  before.  The  flowers  which  occur  in  the 
article  on  Botany  must  belong  to  some  obsolete  book,  as  many  of 
them  do  not  give  anything  more  than  an  imaginary  view  of  the 
flower,  and  are  therefore  worse  than  useless  for  teaching  purposes. 
Heatons  Englishwoman's  Annual  is  another  of  these  scrappy 
books.  It  contains  patterns  of  fancy  work  too  hideous  to  behold, 
and  “  Notes  on  Gardening”  from  which  no  ignorant  person  could 
ever  learn  to  garden,  and  which  would  be  unnecessary  to  any  one 
who  understood  the  subject. 

From  Mr.  De  la  Rue  we  have  received  a  fascinating  parcel  of 
Christmas  cards  and  diaries,  too  pretty  almost  to  use.  No.  2180, 
a  Pocket-book,  in  pearl  colour  and  gold,  is  fit  for  a  bride,  and  1 1 80, 
a  little  one  in  tan  colour  and  gold,  for  a  fairy  princess.  The 
Almanacks  for  hanging  up  are  in  excellent  taste,  and  have  move- 
able  circles  for  the  days  of  the  month.  Mr.  T.  J.  and  J.  Smith’s 
parcel  contains  diaries  of  every  size  which  it  is  possible  to 
imagine,  and  of  nearly  every  shape.  The  thick  octavo  is  particu¬ 
larly  useful,  as  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  information,  and  is  a 
nice-looking  book.  There  are  also  pocket-hooks,  scribbling-books, 
washing-books,  housekeeping-books — in  short,  everything  required 
to  help  memory  and  orderly  arrangement  of  the  household.  The 
City  Diary  (Collingridge)  is  specially  intended  for  business  men, 
and  contains  a  list  of  the  people  employed  in  different  public 
capacities  which  will  be  found  most  useful.  The  Churchman's 
Almanacks,  in  two  different  sizes,  and  combined  with  a  pocket- 
book,  are  already  well  known  to  those  who  like  to  have  a  table 
of  lessons,  lists  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  members  of 
the  Privy  Council,  the  bishops,  and  superior  clergy,  and  many 
other  useful  pieces  of  information  within  reasonable  compass. 

Beethoven's  Sonatas,  edited  by  Agnes  Zimmermann  (Noveflo),  are 
in  a  very  convenient  form.  The  print  is  evidently  from  plates,  not 
type,  and  has  the  distinctness  so  necessary  where  the  music  is 
condensed.  The  editor  has  fingered  the  difficult  passages  through¬ 
out,  and  has  divided  some  of  the  long  runs,  which  used  to  be 
played  by  sliding,  into  passages  for  both  hands.  She  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  get  the  best  text,  and  gives  a  list  of  the  few  trifling 
alterations  she  has  made  where  there  seemed  to  have  been  an 
oversight  in  the  original  text.  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  edited  by 
M.  W.  Balfe  (Novello),  are  so  cheap  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of 
all,  and  so  well  worth  having  that  no  one  who  sings  ought  to  be 
without  them.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  are  the  least  known, 
and  cannot  be  called  hackneyed,  as  the  “  Last  Rose  of  Summer  ”  is, 
no  doubt.  Iphigenia  in  Tauris,  by  Gliick  (Novello),  is  also  in  a 
cheap  convenient  form,  but  the  printing  is  not  so  black  and  clear 
as  in  the  Beethoven  Sonatas. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 

ALTHOUGH  Mr.  Matthew  Higgins  *  was  for  a  number  of 
years  a  familiar  figure  in  London  society,  hewas  probably  better 
known  to  the  public  under  the  name  of  “  Jacob  Omnium,”  the 
title  which  he  gave  to  his  first  published  work,  and  afterwards 

adopted  as  his  regular  nom  de  plume.  A  selection  from  his 

earlier  writings,  with  a  biographical  notice  of  the  author  by 
his  old  friend  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell,  has  just  appeared, 

and  will  servo  as  an  interesting  memorial  of  one  who  was 

in  his  way  a  remarkable  man.  It  is  intimated  that,  if  the 
present  volume  is  favourably  received,  it  may  be  followed  by 
another,  giving  specimens  of  Mr.  Higgins’s  manner  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  minor  public  topics  of  the  day ;  but  perhaps  it  would 


*  Essays  on  Social  Subjects.  By  Matthew  James  Higgins.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell,  Bart.  With  two  Portraits. 
Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 


have  been  better  to  have  incorporated  these  with  the  present 
selection,  as  giving  a  complete  view  of  his  literary  powers. 
In  the  meantime,  however,  we  may  be  content  with  what  we  have 
got.  Mr.  Higgins,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  W.  Stirling  Maxwell’s 
sketch,  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  lost  his  father  early  and  was 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  his  mother.  From  a  private  school 
at  Bath  he  went  to  Eton ;  thence  to  New  College,  Oxford,  where, 
it  is  remarked,  hunting  seems  to  have  occupied  more  of  hi3 
time  and  thought  than  study  ;  and  he  afterwards  passed  some  time 
in  Italy  and  Spain.  He  was  known  among  his  friends  as  the 
“  gentle  giant  ”  on  account  of  his  suavity  and  his  remarkable  height 
of  six  feet  eight  inches,  which  gave  rise  to  a  complaint  on  the 
part  of  another  gentleman  of  the  same  name,  who  was  only  about 
six  feet  four  inches,  that  he  was  distinguished  as  “  Little  Higgins.” 
He  had  inherited  an  estate  in  the  West  Indies,  which  he  visited 
in  1838  m  order  to  see  to  its  management  during  the  painful  transi¬ 
tion  stage  which  followed  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes,  and  it 
was  probably  owing  to  his  personal  supervision  that  the  property 
escaped  the  ruin  which  overtook  other  plantations.  The  experience 
thus  acquired  was  extended  in  a  second  journey  some  years  later, 
and  subsequently  proved  very  useful  to  him  in  taking  part  in  dis¬ 
cussions  relating  to  the  sugar  trade.  It  was  not  till  1 845  that  he 
wrote  anything  for  publication,  and  his  first  effort  was  the  story  of 
“  Jacob  Omnium,”  here  reprinted,  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Monthly,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  other  social  sketches. 
Thackeray  and  Higgins  were  at  this  time  both  contributors  to  the 
magazine,  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  a  certain  similarity  in  their 
earlier  writings.  There  are  many  touches  in  “  Jacob  Omnium” 
which  might  well  have  come  from  the  author  of  the  “  Snob 
Papers  ”  or  “  Brown’s  Letters,”  and  when  the  two  met  they 
formed  a  lifelong  intimacy.  Every  one  will  recollect  the  famous 
ballad  in  which  Policeman  X  celebrated  his  friend’s  courage  and 
pertinacity  in  exposing  a  gross  judicial  abuse.  It  is  possible  that 
this  sympathetic  alliance  may  explain  the  odd  circumstance  of  a 
page  or  two  from  the  Book  of  the  Snob  turning  up  almost  word  for 
word  in  the  sketch  of  Cornet  Rag  which  is  given  in  the  present 
volume  as  an  original  composition,  never  before  published.  Can 
it  be  that  Higgins  helped  the  novelist  with  some  jottings  of  cha¬ 
racter  which  the  other  worked  into  his  text  ?  If  so,  Thackeray 
seems  to  have  thought  some  of  his  friend’s  hits  a  little  too  strong. 
When  the  Irish  famine  of  1846-7  was  at  its  height  Mr.  Higgins 
was  one  of  the  volunteers  who  gave  his  services  to  the 
Relief  Committee,  and  was  for  some  months  engaged  as  one  of  its 
representatives  in  the  north-west  districts  of  Connaught.  Any  one 
who  wishes  to  comprehend  the  intense  misery  and  helplessness  of 
the  people  at  this  time  should  read  Mr.  Higgins’s  reports  of  what 
he  saw.  It  seems  that  he  once  stood  as  a  Parliamentary  candi¬ 
date  at  Westbury,  but  that  was  his  only  attempt  to  obtain  a  seat. 
As  a  journalist,  however,  of  a  peculiar  type,  he  became  perhaps  a 
more  important  public  character  than  if  he  had  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  lie  wrote  for  the  Morning  Chronicle  in  its  best  days, 
and  was  afterwards  a  frequent  correspondent  of  the  Times,  till  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  Crawley  Court-martial  led  to  a  rup¬ 
ture.  He  transferred  his  services  during  the  last  few  years  of 
his  life  to  the  Ball  Mall  Gazette.  The  present  volume  is  exclusively 
confined  to  social  pictures,  and  gives  no  specimen  of  Mr.  Higgins’s 
treatment  of  public  questions,  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  in  the 
former  some  of  the  qualities  of  style  which  afterwards  rendered  him 
so  formidable  as  a  controversialist.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  his  writing  is  its  clearness  and  simplicity,  and  the  sort  of  innocent 
candour  with  which  audacious  things  are  occasionally  said.  He 
was  no  doubt  in  one  way  a  powerful  writer,  but  it  was  not  so 
much  strong  language  as  the  natural,  easy,  unceremonious  flow  of 
his  narrative,  the  picturesque  grouping  of  facts  and  use  of  phrases 
which  rather  suggested  than  distinctly  formulated  impressions,  as 
if  he  had  only  a  plain  story  to  tell,  and  people  must  see  at  once 
what  to  think  of  it,  that  constituted  his  force.  There  is  a  very  good 
example  of  this  in  the  present  volume.  In  an  article  called  “  The 
Wild  Sports  of  Middlesex  ”  we  are  treated  to  a  picture  of  “  a 
clipping  thing  with  the  Queen’s,”  in  which  we  have  brought 
vividly  before  us  the  vulgarity  and  artificial  nature  of  the 
sport,  especially  the  cruel  treatment  of  the  wretched  deer,  which 
in  the  end  makes  for  town,  and  is  found  limping  along  a 
crowded  street,  “  a  dusty,  sweated,  jaded  beast,”  and  has  to  be 
killed,  the  hard  macadam  having  rubbed  off  the  horny  part  of  its 
feet.  Immediately  following  this  in  the  volume,  as  we  suppose  it 
also  did  when  originally  published,  is  a  sketch  of  “  The  Father  of  tho 
Fancy,”  an  old  dog-fancier  who  has  just  finished  a  month 
at  the  treadmill  for  being  the  proprietor  of  an  establish¬ 
ment  where  dog  fights  were  held,  badgers  drawn,  cats  worried, 
and  rats  massacred.  The  writer  is  supposed  to  visit 
the  veteran  at  home  and  to  listen  to  his  views  as  to  his 
professional  pursuits.  At  first  sight  it  does  not  strike  one  that 
there  is  any  connexion  between  this  and  the  previous  pages,  until 
we  find  the  old  man  towards  the  end  asking  “  why,  when  Her 
Majesty’s  Hounds  chevy  a  poor  tame  deer  along  the  hard  road, 
till  his  feet  drop  off,  and  then  tear  him  to  pieces,  the  humane 
public  approve  of  the  transaction  and  term  it  ‘  a  clipping  thing 
with  the  Queen’s  ’  ?  ”  “  The  Society’s  officers,”  the  old.  man  goes 

on,  “  don’t  never  meddle  with  steeplechasing ;  I  never  heerd 
tell  of  their  lagging  the  nobby  young  dove-butchers  at  the 
Red  House — they  daren’t  say  a  word  to  swells  as  bags  their  ten 
thousand  head  of  game  in  three  days  ”  ;  and  then  we  see  the  drift 
of  the  argument  clearly  enough.  The  secret  of  “  Jacob  Omnium’s” 
power  of  demonstration  lay  in  his  adroitness  in  bringing  together 
his  facts  in  such  a  way  that,  without  any  appearance  of  straining 
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or  need  of  laboured  argument,  they  seemed  in  tlieir  simple  elo¬ 
quence  to  point  distinctly  and  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  which 
be  desired  to  establish.  Some  of  the  sketches  in  this  collection 
have  an  historical  interest.  The  articles  on  buying  horses  are 
worth  reading  not  only  for  the  humour  of  the  character-paint¬ 
ing,  but  for  the  practical  sagacity  of  the  advice.  The  description 
of  Monaco  is  of  course  now  rather  out  of  date,  but  nothing  can  be 
fresher  or  more  charming  fhan  the  account  of  “  A  Day  with  the 
Emperor's  Hounds.”  On  the  whole,  this  is  a  very  amusing  and 
interesting  book,  and  many  readers  will  look  forward  with  interest 
to  the  continuation  which  is  promised. 

Professor  Bonarny  Price  *  has  published  a  summary  of  the  views 
of  currency  and  banking  which  he  has  at  diiierent  times  enun¬ 
ciated  in  his  lectures  at  Oxford  and  in  his  writings.  He  has  seen,  he 
says,  no  reason  to  alter  his  opinions,  and  he  now  repeats  them  in  a 
somewhat  abbreviated,  but  not  less  emphatic,  form.  He  begins  by 
frankly  confessing  that  the  region  into  which  he  invites  his  readers 
may  be  justly  described  as  chaos,  and  that  the  very  sound  of  the 
word  “  currency  ”  makes  a  man  turn  his  back  or  shut  his  ears. 
But  presently  he  tries  to  persuade  us  that  this  is  all  prejudice,  and 
that  currency  can  be  easily  and  naturally  explained  if  people  will 
only  take  the  trouble  to  understand  its  essential  conditions. 
Professor  Price  regards  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844  as  a  good 
Act  a3  far  as  it  goes,  but  suggests  that  the  office  of  issue  should 
be  made  a  distinct  Government  office,  and  also  that  there  should 
be  bank-notes  of  smaller  amounts  than  the  existing  issues.  lie 
holds  that  the  rate  of  discount  ought  to  be  determined,  not  by  the 
amount  of  the  reserve  in  the  Bank  of  England,  but  by  a  general 
consideration  of  the  state  of  trade.  The  difficulty  which  perhaps 
Professor  Price  somewhat  underrates  is  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  which  renders  so  many  men  incapable  of  scientific  insight. 
There  is  always  a  lazy  generation  seeking  a_conspicuous  and  readily 
understood  sign. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian  Evidence  Committee  of 
the  “  S.P.C.K.”  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark  has  prepared  an  edition  of 
Paley's  Natural  Theology  t  “  with  such  alterations  in  the  illus¬ 
trative  part  of  the  text  as  are  required  by  the  progress  of  science 
since  the  author’s  time.”  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  editor  has 
done  his  work  as  thoroughly  as  could  be  expected,  but  an  experi¬ 
ment  of  this  kind  must  always  be  somewhat  doubtful ;  and  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  as  well  for  Mr.  Clark  to  have  left  Paley  alone,  and 
to  have  written  an  original  treatise.  Paley  had  himself  very  little 
science  to  begin  with — indeed  he  is  believed  to  have  borrowed  a 
large  part  of  his  materials  from  a  Dutch  writer — and  the  chief  merit 
of  his  book  is  the  clearness  and  plausibility  of  its  style,  which  can 
hardly  be  reproduced. 

Mr.  Mark  Boyd  has  favoured  the  public  with  what  he  calls 
Social  Gleanings  as  a  supplement  to  some  reminiscences  which 
he  published  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  were  reviewed  in  our 
columns  (Saturday  Review,  May  6th,  1871).  The  present  work  is, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  no  improvement  on  its  predecessor.  It  is,  as  the 
former  was,  a  collection  of  anecdotes  which  are  lor  the  most  part 
destitute  of  point  or  interest,  and  which,  even  if  there  were  any¬ 
thing  in  them,  would  be  spoilt  by  the  dreary  maundering  in  which 
they  are  embedded.  Mr.  Boyd  would  certainly  seem  to  be  one  of 
those  Scotchmen  who,  if  they  are  able  to  take  in  a  joke  themselves, 
cannot  retail  it  without  spoiling  the  fun.  One  of  the  first  stories  is 
headed,  “  My  Introduction  to  Lord  Palmerston,”  which,  it 
appears,  took  place  after  a  public  dinner,  when  “  we  had  reached 
the  drawing-room  and  I  was  sipping  my  coliee,  and  listening  at 
some  little  distance  to  the  chit-chat  of  the  distinguished  circle” 
— that  is  to  say,  when  he  was  making  long  ears  in 
order  to  pick  up  talk  which  was  not  meant  for  him.  A  Scotch 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  took  compassion  on  him,  and  introduced  him 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  then  followed  this  remarkable  colloquy  : — 
“  His  Lordship  asked  me  if  I  was  married.  ‘  I  am  not,  my 
Lord.'  ‘  Had  you  been,  I  should  have  told  you  that  all  respectable 
married  men,  when  the  ali'airs  of  the  State  do  not  interfere,  should’ 
— looking  at  the  clock — ‘  go  home  to  their  wives  at  twenty  minutes 
past  eleven.’ ”  Then  we  have  “  My  Introduction  to  Sir  Waiter 
Scott,”  of  which  all  that  is  recorded  is  that,  on  his  having  met  Sir 
Walter  and  some  of  his  family  driving  from  Abbotsford  when  he 
was  on  his  way  there  with  his  own  cousins,  Sir  \\  alter  used  these 
memorable  words  to  the  latter : — “  You  must  now  continue 
your  drive  and  show  Mr.  Boyd  Abbotsford.”  Another  wonderful 
narrative  is  headed  “  When  the  Author  Basked  in  the  Sun¬ 
shine  of  Royalty.”  It  seems  that,  when  the  author  was  a  baby, 
he  w  as  “  looked  upon,  in  his  nurse’s  arms  at  Brighton,  as 
one  of  the  fattest  babies  to  be  seen,  so  as  to  attract  the 
marked  attention  of  llis  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent.” 
This  singular  compliment  was  supposed  by  Mr.  Boyd's  mother 
to  be  wholly  intended  for  the  infant,  but  his  lather,  it  seems, 
used  to  suggest  that  it  was  because  the  child  had  a  pretty 
nurse.  “  A  Royal  Duchess’s  Bon  Mot  ”  raises  our  expectations, 
and  turns  out  to  be  that  the  Duchess  of  York,  observing  that  the 
Broadwater,  a  small  lake  at  Oatiauds,  had  had  the  water  run  oil’, 
remarked  to  a  military  guest,  “  Here  is  a  second  Water-low  with¬ 
out  the  danger.”  Another  story  begins,  “  I  found  myself  one  day 
last  summer  under  the  scissors  of  an  intelligent  countryman  of 
mine  in  the  Burlington  Arcade,”  and  we  can  readily  conceive  that 
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in  such  a  case  the  twaddle  of  the  customer  was  a  just  retribution 
on  the  barber’s  traditional  loquacity.  It  is  difficult  to  fathom  the 
depth  of  stupidity  into  which  a  man  must  be  sunk  who  retails  as 
a  capital  jest  a  pun  of  Lord  Clarendon’s  at  Homburg,  when  he  in¬ 
vited  a  friend  to  go  with  him  to  the  “  Quarter  Sessions  ”  there, 
and  it  turned  out  that  this  meant  the  Quatre  Saisons  Hotel. 

The  chief  defect  of  the  poets  of  our  day  would  seem  to  be  that 
either  they  have  nothing  to  say,  or  they  do  not  know  how  to  say  it. 
Mr.  Herbert  Martyne  *  belongs  to  the  former  class.  His  verses 
are,  on  the  whole,  neat  and  smooth,  but  his  ideas  are  of  the  most 
commonplace  and  trivial  kind.  His  attempts  to  depict  natural 
scenes  are  feeble  and  shadowy,  and  his  moralising  is  vapid.  In 
short,  his  rnuze  resembles  what,  in  his  own  language,  is  called 
the 

piping  of  the  small  birds, 

Piping  on  without  surcease. 

Mr.  Hakef,  on  the  other  hand,  who  is  already  known  as  the 
author  of  some  promising  pieces,  shows  that  he  undoubtedly 
possesses  both  imagination  and  command  of  language ;  but  the 
accumulation  of  words  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
thoughts  conveyed.  There  is  a  kind  of  mystic  awe  about  the 
“  Snake  Charmer,”  but  it  loses  itself  in  obscurity.  “  Pythagoras  ” 
raises  hopes  by  its  opening  picture  of  the  philosopher,  after 
passing  through  many  forms,  considering  what  he  is  to  be  next, 
or  whether  the  “  golden  day  has  come  at  last  ”  ;  but  somehow  the 
light  dies  out.  And  so  it  is  with  most  of  Mr.  Hake's  poems ;  a 
little  more  labour  in  the  way  of  dompression  would  greatly  im¬ 
prove  them.  Poets  may  be  reminded  of  Brindley’s  advice  in 
regard  to  keeping  a  canal  water-tight — “puddle  it,  and  puddle  it, 
and  puddle  it  again  ” ;  and  good  verse  requires  equally  toilsome 
manipulation.  Yet  there  is  a  grave  sweetness  of  touch  and  suggestive 
thoughtfulness  in  Mr.  Hake’s  writings  which  produce  a  land  of 
dreamy  satisfaction,  and  they  certainly  deserve  attention. 

Mr.  Sinclair,  the  author  of  The  Messenger  J,  is  also  known  by  a 
former  poem,  and  possesses  qualities  which  might  win  him  dis¬ 
tinction  as  a  poet,  if  it  were  not  for  certain  unpleasant  affectations 
and  a  habit  of  hiding  slovenly  thought  and  expression  under  a 
pretentious  style.  The  present  work,  which  fills  174  pages,  would 
be  greatly  strengthened  by  being  boiled  down  to  half  or  a  quarter 
of  the  bulk.  Mr.  Sinclair  belongs  to  that  order  of  geniuses 
who  despise  the  drudgery  of  working  out  and  clarifying  ideas, 
and  think  that  the  haphazard  fancies  of  the  moment,  however  crude 
and  undigested,  are  good  enough  lor  the  public.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  is  at  the  present  day  more  than  one  eminent 
example  of  this  defect;  but  it  is  ruinous  in  a  beginner.  West- 
land,  the  hero  of  the  poem,  introduces  himself  as  the  “  wan  prey 
of  vulturine  swooping  fiends,”  and  seems  to  be  intended  as  a 
hopeless  Byronic  person,  only  more  metaphysical  than  Byron’s 
misanthropes.  He  likens  his  experiences  to  those  of  a  fly, 

Which  Time  and  Space  are  mangling,  leg  by  leg. 

His  distemper,  when  more  closely  diagnosed,  appears  to  be  that 
he  is  condemned  “  to  grovel  in  the  Hell  of  Symboldom,”  and  ho 
endeavours  to  find  comfort  in  an  explosion  of  expletives  : — 

Y e  Lightnings,  come ! 

Stemmed  Rivers,  Avalanches,  break  your  bonds ! 

Volcanic  Earthquakes,  blast  the  world  to  dust ! 

All  this  is  not  very  prepossessing,  but  the  poem  contains  passages 
of  a  saner  kind.  The  general  idea  is  that  of  a  party  of  pilgrims, 
sick  at  heart  with  the  emptiness  and  corruption  of  ordinary 
human  existence,  wandering  off  to  seek  in  some  better  sphere  that 
“  wondrous  doubled  soul,” 

Whose  bright  phaibnphroditic  beauty  spans 
The  widest  wastes  between  the  Earth  and  skies. 

The  pilgrims  are  not  very  successful,  it  would  seem,  but  they  console 
themselves  with  the  reflection  that  they  have  discovered  West- 
land,  whose  poetic  utterances  are  to  regenerate  the  world.  During 
this  journey  the  party  of  course  discuss  a  great  variety  of  ques¬ 
tions,  all  tending  to  the  conclusion  that  true  poetry  is  the  highest 
good.  Here  and  there  we  are  struck  by  a  flash  of  intense  writing 
or  vigorous  metaphor ;  but  the  absurd  pretensions  of  the  writer 
and  the  excruciating  roughness  of  his  rhythm  are  very  tiresome. 
As  in  the  case  of  another  versifier  mentioned  above,  we  may  take 
one  of  Mr.  Sinclair's  own  lines  to  describe  his  style ;  it  reminds 
one  of 

The  ghosts 

Which  weakly  wander  o’er  the  windy  hills, 

Or  stride  in  darkness  through  dark  halls  below, 

Mr.  Alexander  Anderson  §  is,  it  seems,  a  working  surfaceman  or 
platelayer  on  the  Glasgow  and  South-Western  Railway  at  Kirk- 
connel,  Dumfriesshire,  who  has  already  acquired  a  local  reputation 
as  a  poet,  and  now  seeks  a  wider  recognition  of  his  muse.  His 
modesty  has  led  him  to  accept  the  services  of  an  introducer,  who 
is  no  other  than  Mr.  George  Gilhllan  of  Dundee.  This  patron  of 
genius  is  perhaps  best  kno^vn  as  the  hero  of  the  passage  in  Firmilian , 
where  a  critic,  having  written  to  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  to 
assure  him  that  he  had  never  criticized  him  unfavourably,  is  asked, 
“  Who,  in  the  name  of  Zernebock,  art  thou  ?  ”  his  existence  having 
been  until  then  wholly  unknown.  Mr.  Gilhllan  rather  over-lays  his 
protege,  and  certainly  does  him  injustice  by  his  foolish  admiration. 
Happily  there  are  really  some  sterling  qualities  in  Mr.  Anderson 

*  Poems.  By  Herbert  Martyne.  Glasgow  :  Maclehose. 
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wliicli  speak  for  themselves.  Considerin'?  his  defective  education 
and  his  every-day  employment,  there  is  a  remarkable  delicacy  and 
reiinement  in  some  of  the  pieces,  and  the  writer  has  evidently  a 
good,  though  not  uniformly  accurate,  ear  for  melody.  Some¬ 
times  the  ring  of  the  rhythm  is  rather  conventional ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  the  versification  is  above  the  average  of  minor  bards.  There 
are  both  humour  and  pathos  in  some  of  Mr.  Anderson's  domestic 
pictures ;  and  it  is  when  he  attempts  to  depict  the  tragedies  of 
the  railway  that  he  most  conspicuously  fails,  but  the  sort  of 
butchery  which  is  the  chief  feature  of  these  stories  perhaps 
accounts  for  this.  “  In  Rome,”  a  poem  in  sonnets,  though  some¬ 
what  ambitious,  has  the  true  poetical  flavour. 

Mr.  David  Nasmith,  who  is  known  as  the  author  of  a  useful 
book  called  The  Institutes  of  English  Public  Law ,  has  now  produced 
ia  companion  volume  relating  to  private  law.* * * §  It  is  in  two  volumes, 
one  treating  of  persons  and  the  other  of  things,  and  is  arranged 
in  a  simple  and  methodical  manner,  so  that  it  is  easy  to  get  at  the 
essential  information  on  any  point.  The  book  is  dedicated  to  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor. 

Under  the  title  of  Over  the  Borders  of  Christendom  and 
Eslamiah  f  Mr.  Oreagh  has  published  a  vulgar,  slangy,  and  worth¬ 
less  book.  It  purports  to  give  a  record  of  a  tour  through 
Hungary,  Slavonia,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Herzegovina,  Dalmatia,  and 
other  parts  of  Eastern  Europe,  in  the  summer  of  1875,  but  the 
author  appears  to  have  been  mainly  interested  in  what  may  be 
called  the  tap-room  life  of  the  different  countries  through  which 
he  passed.  At  least  it  is  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject  that  his 
own  attention  appears  to  have  be^n  almost  exclusively  directed, 
and  the  rest  of  his  two  volumes  is  made  up  of  historical  hash. 

Mr.  Eason's  Almanack  and  Handbook  for  Ireland,  )  now  in  its 
third  year  of  issue,  has  already  established  a  reputation  for  itself 
on  account  of  the  accuracy  and  completeness  of  the  information 
which  it  conveys  in  a  cheap  and  handy  form ;  and  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  new  edition  is  quite  equal  to  its  predecessors. 

Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold’s  so-called  Final  Beliqucs  of  Father 
Front  §  is  one  of  those  catchpenny  publications  which  seem  in 
recent  years  to  be  rather  on  the  increase.  The  greater  part  of  the 
volume  is  made  up  of  Mr.  Mahony's  letters  from  Rome  as  Cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Daily  News  under  the  editorship  of  Mr. 
Dickens,  together  with  a  few  scraps  sent  from  Paris  when  the 
writer  was  afterwards  settled  there.  This  correspondence  was  no 
doubt  very  interesting  at  the  time,  but  it  is  too  loose  and  frag¬ 
mentary  to  be  worth  resuscitation.  The  rest  of  the  volume  con¬ 
sists  of  a  life  of,  or  essay  on,  Mahony  by  Mr.  Jerrold,  in  his  usual 
weak  and  sloppy  style,  and  eked  out  largely  by  extracts  from 
magazine  articles  by  other  hands.  Father  Prout  deserves  to  be 
remembered  as  a  wit  and  scholar,  but  his  well-known  lleliqucs  are 
a  sufficient  memorial,  and  his  life  was  certainly  not  of  a  character 
to  require  or  warrant  a  detailed  biography. 

*  The  Institutes  of  English  Private  Law  ;  embracing  an  Outline  of  the 
Substantive  branch  of  the  Law  of  Persons  and  Things.  By  David  Nasmitb. 
2  vols.  Butterworths. 

f  Over  the  Borders  of  Christendom  and  Eslamiah.  By  James  Creagh. 
2  vols.  Samuel  Tinsley. 

{  An  Almanack  and  Handbook  for  Ireland  for  the  Year  1876.  By  Charles 
Eason.  Dublin  :  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son. 

§  The  Final  Eeliques  of  Father  Prout  (  II ev.  Francis  Mahony').  Collected 
and  Edited  by  Blanchard  Jerrold.  Chatto  &  Windus. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


(CRYSTAL  PALACE.— NOTICE  to  ARTISTS.— The  results 

of  the  Exhibition  and  Sales  of  this  Season  have  been  eo  gratifying  that  the  Directors 
will  again  oiler  MEDALS  for  the  BEST  PICTURES  and  DRAWINGS  EXHIBITED  for 
lK/ii-7.  Receiving  days  February  2-lst  and  22nd,  at  St.  George’s  JIall,  Langham  Place — For 
conditions  apply  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Mass,  Picture  Gallery,  Crystal  Palace. 


HPIIE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS.— 

A  The  FOURTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  is 
NOW  OPEN,  6  Pull  Mail  East.  Ten  till  Five.  Admission  Is. 

_ ALl  K  ED  D.  l'RIPP,  Seen  on  y 


TV  ORE'S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

PR/ETORIUM,"  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  “  The  Night  of  the  Cruorfixion” 

“  La  Vigne,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross,”  “Christian  Martyrs,”  “  Gaming  Table,”  &c _ DURE 

GALLERY, 35  New  Bond  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission.  Is. 


Tp  LIJAH  WALTON.  —  WINTER  EXHIBITION  now- 

OPEN _ A  Large  Collection  of  Fine  Water-Colour  Drawings  on  VIE  W,  and  for  SALE. 

Burlington  Gallery,  ltd  Piccadilly.  Ten  till  Dusk.— Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is. 


TpAC-SIMILES  in  COLOUR,  produced  by  the  ARUNDEL 

A  SOCIETY  from  the  OLD  MASTERS,  are  Sold  to  the  Public  as  well  as  to  Members  at 
prices  varying  from  l Us.  to  48s..  and  include  the  works  of  Giotto,  Fra  Angelico,  Perugino, 

Andrea  del  Sarto,  Michucl  Angelo,  Raphael,  Holbein,  Albert  DUrer,  &e _ Priced  Lists,  with 

particulars  of  mein  hero  a  ip,  will  be  sent  post  free,  on  application  at  24  Old  Bond  Street, 
Loudon,  W. _ _ _ _ 

Tyj  A  L  V  E  R  N  COLLEGE. 

This  COLLEGE  contains  THREE  DEPARTMENTS— the  CLASSICAL,  MODERN, 
and  PREPARATORY  LOWER  SCHOOL. 

Boarding  and  Tuition  under  Fourteen,  ISO  ;  over  Fourteen.  £00.  Non-Shareholders  pay  an 
extra  lee  of  £6.  Special  advantages  tor  Sons  of  Clergymen  and  Home  Boarders. 

For  further  information,  apply  to  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  Faber,  M. A., Head-Master,  late  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  New  College,  Oxlord. _ 

T .  ANCASTER  ROYAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL.— 

A-i  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION.  January  1*  and  19,  1876.  Seniors 
must  be  under  Sixteen,  Juniors  under  Fourteen,  on  January  1.  identical  Papers  will  be  set 
simultaneously  at  Lancaster  and  Cambridge.  PurL.euluis  on  application  to  the  Rev.  the 
II  e  a  d- Master. _ _J _ 

T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. — Classical,  Modern,  and  Junior. — 

Hcacl-Mnstcr ,  The  Rev.  JOSEPH  WOOD,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 
Oxford.  The  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  25.— I  or  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Vice- 
Master,  College  House. _ _ _ 

A  RCHDEACON  JOHNSON’S  SCHOOL,  Oakham.  Founded 

AA.  i58i.  Head-. Vaster,  Rev.  ROBERT  TABRAHAM,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  in 
Malvern  College.— This  SCHOOL  has  been  recently  reconstituted,  and  is  now  specially  adapted 
lor  training  BoYS  for  Professional  and  Mercantile  pursuits.  There  are  Sixteeu  Exhibitions  of 
£U2  a  year  each  at  Cambridge,  to  which  Scholars  from  Oakham  and  Uppingham  Schools  have  a 
preference,  several  ot  £30  and  x  10  a  year  at  the  Schools,  and  1  our  of  £5o  a  year  each,  tenable  by 
Boys  leaving  the  School,  at  the  Universities,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Woolwich,  or  any  other  place  of 
higher  professional  education. 

The  Trustees  intend  to  establish  shortly  Laboratories  for  Chemistry,  Natural  Science, 
Sic.  Inclusive  terms  £62  4s.  per  annum.  For  Prospectus,  ac.  address  Rev.  the  Head¬ 
master. 


QEDBERGH  SCHOOL,  Yorkshire.  —  NEW  SCHEME.— 

Governors  well  known  for  their  Interest  in  Education;  New  Cubicles,  Bath-rooms, 
Studies,  &:c.;  Lady  Hastings’ Exhibitions,  and  other  Scholarships.—  For  detail?,  apply  to  the 
Rev.  the  Head-Master. 


A  BINGDON  SCHOOL,  Berks  (Six  Miles  from  Oxford).— 

A*.  There  will  be  VACANCIES  for  BOARDERS  Next  Term. 

The  Buildings  are  new  and  extensive  ;  on  gravel  soil  ;  the  site  open,  and  the  fields  for  re¬ 
creation  large. 

A  Public  School  Education  is  given  at  moderate  cost,  with  Classical  and  Modern  sides. 

For  general  Prospectus,  University  Scholarships,  and  Entrance  Scholarships  to  be  awarded 
in  December,  apply  to  Rev.  E.  Summers,  Head-Master. 


A  LDENHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

Founded  A.D.  1597. 


(near  Watford). 


Linder  the  New  Scheme,  Nine  Exhibitions  are  founded,  of  the  value  of  £50  per  annum  for 
Three  Years,  “  to  be  tenable  at  any  U Diversity  or  other  plow?  of  liberal  education,  or  lor  the 
purpose  of  litting  the  holder  for  some  Profession.” 

Also,  Ten  Junior  and  Ten  Senior  Platt  Scholarships  are  to  be  est  .blished,  the  first  to  defray 
about  one-hall,  the  latter  near  ly  the  whole,  of  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  education  in 
the  School. 

An  Election  to  Three  Junior  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  £30  per  annum  for  Three  Years, 
will  be  held  in  January  next.  The  age  of  Candidates  mint  lie  between  Ten  and  l  ourtten 
years.  Two  are  to  be  entirely  open,  but  one  restricted,  to  certain  Grammar  Schools  in  Herts 
and  the  adjoining  Counties. 

•  The  Terms  for  Boarders  are  GO  Guineas  per  annum, including  the  School  Fees  and  charge  for 
laundress.  Further  information  will  be  given  on  application  to  tlic  liev.  ali>ri.d  Lei.aian 
Head-Master  ;  or  to  C.  R.  Vines,  Esq.,  Brewers’  Hall,  Addle  Street,  Aldermanbury. 


-  — —  Laboratory, 

and  there  is  a  Boathouse  belonging  to  the  School.  The  house  is  constructed  tor  Sixty  Pupils, 
and  the  arrangements  are  those  of  a  first-grade  Public  School.  The  inclusive  fee  is  £120  per 
annum,  and  lor  Juniors  £99  per  annum.  There  are  Three  Entrance  Scholarships  of  a 30. 
tenable  lor  three  years.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head- -Muster,  A.  R.  Abbott,  B.A. 
The  Station  for  the  School  is  "  Seven  Sisters.” _ _ _ 

TU  D  UCATION  YT  G  KRM  ANY.— The  INTERNATIONAL 

”7^  COLLEGE,  Godesberg,  near  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine.  Principal,  Dr.  ALFRED  B  A>KER- 
YILLE.  Terms,  80  Guineas  per  annum — For  prospectuses,  apply  to  H.  R.  La  dell, Esq.,  llead- 
Moster  of  the  London  International  College,  Spring  Grove.  Isleworth,  Middlesex,  W. 

1  JR.  DAYMAN,  ex-Head-Master  of  Rugby,  Rector  of 

Aldingham,  near  U1  verst  on,  sea  coast  ol‘  Lancashire,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  mc. 

T-JARTLEY  INSTITUTION,  Southampton. — Students  of  this 

Institution  have  gained  many  appointments  in  the  Indian  Services,  the  Control  &c. 
and  many  University  distinctions,  during  the  last  few  years, 

•WOOLWICH,  LINE,  CONTROL,  COOPER'S  HILL.— 

,  *  Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES  (Wrong.  Camb.).  who  has  passed  over  300,  has  VACANCIES  for 

the  next  Examinations,  lie  can  also  receive  (quite  distinct)  younger  PUPILS  lbra  more 
extended  course.— Ealing,  W. 

OOLWiGH.  —  MORGAN 

1  Staff  of  Graduates  in  First  Class 
,  prepares  RESIDENT  and  NON- 

- - -or  the  above.  Ihree  out  ol  lour  at  one  Examination  tor  Cooper’s 

lliH,  Ihree  out  of  Tour  at  another  for  the  Army,  Two  University  Candidates  for  the  Army 

(5th  and  6th),  and  the  only  Two  sent  up  for  Woolwich  have  passed _ Address.  50  Cornwall 

Road,  Westbourne  Park,  W. _ 

PREPARATION  lor  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS.— A  Married 

„  „  CLERGYMAN  (late  Fellow),  without  Duty,  prepares  BOYS  for  the  Public  Schools. 
Reference  to  the  llead-Mnster  of  Eton  —  Lev.  J.  Lam  uun  Ci.  nukk,  Ealing,  Middlesex. 

(  WERSLADE,  near  RUGBY.— A  First-Class  PR  EPARATORY 

ff  SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  O.  F.  Wkjoht,  M.A..  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Chr.  Coll.,  Cum- 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant- M aster  ut  Slirewsbury  School  aud  Wellington  College. 

]4  AN  OVER.  —  PRIVATE  TUITION.  — The  “ENGLISH 

CHAPLAIN  (a  Cambridge  M  .A.,  with  Mathematical  Honours),  who  undertakes  the 
Cure  and  Education  of  Four  PUPILS,  has  VACANCIES.  A  German  resides  in  family  — 
Address, Rev.  n.  g.  W  llkixs,  .*  Rohmer  Strosae. 

1VTR.  C.  A.  WALL,  the  French  and  German  Master  at  Brighton 

College,  receives  BOARDERS.  French  is  always  spoken  in  the  Boarding  House. 

TTIGBER  EDUCATION  of  GIRLS.— A  BOARDING-HOUSE 

llU9  ,)een  opened  for  Pupils  from  a  distance  attending  the  High  School  for  Girls  recently 
established  at  CROYDON  by  the  Girls’  Public  Day  School  Company.  The  House  is  within 

n"a  ri',lercnccs’ awly  to  u  atki’ss- 

T  EGAL  EXAMINATIONS. — Inns  of  Court,  Final,  Inter- 

"  mediate,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  London  University  Law  Degrees _ PREPARATION 

by  a  BARRISTER  (Certificate  of  Honour)  of  six  years’  standing _ Address,  L.,  17  Bristol 

Gardens,  W . 
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LIBELS  ON”  ENGLISH  POLICY. 

LORD  SALISBURY,  in  proposing  a  toast  to  the  Army 
and  Navy  at  an  agricultural  dinner,  lately  remarked 
on  the  perverse  interpretation  which  some  foreign  journals 
had  assigned  to  a  recent  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  foreigners  frequently  misunderstand 
English  words  and  English  actions  ;  but  in  the  present  case 
the  perversity  is  not  founded  on  mistake,  and  it  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  foreigners.  It  is  in  one  sense  not  a  cause  for  regret 
that  the  enemies  of  England  at  home  and  abroad  should  be 
driven  to  invent  falsehoods  as  pretexts  for  vituperation. 
Animosity,  national  and  personal,  is  a  clear-sighted  passion 
which  instinctively  discerns  the  weak  point  of  an  adversary 
or  a  victim.  The  looks  of  a  beautiful  woman,  the  sol¬ 
vency  of  a  rich  trader,  furnish  no  food  to  malignity. 
Calumnies  which  are  not  even  superficially  plausible  are 
admissions  that  a  character  is  invulnerable.  The  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  modern  England  is  the  most  peaceable  of 
political  communities  is  not  perhaps  uniformly  regarded 
with  patriotic  complacency.  Russians  or  Irish  Home 
Rulers  involuntarily  pay  an  undeserved  compliment  to  the 
object  of  their  detestation.  The  feelings  with  which  their  accu¬ 
sations  are  regarded  by  ordinary  Englishmen  might  be  enter¬ 
tained  by  a  respectable  Quaker  if  he  suddenly  found  himself 
called  to  account  as  a  bully  or  a  duellist.  In  his  earnest 
advocacy  of  the  duty  of  providing  sufficient  pay  to  attract 
recruits  into  the  service,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  said  at  a 
City  dinner  that  an  outbreak  of  war  might  happen,  not  in 
a  few  years,  but  in  a  few  weeks.  If  the  Duke  had  antici¬ 
pated  the  construction  which  would  be  placed  on  his  words, 
he  would  probably  have  explained  his  meaning  more  fully. 
From  the  context  of  his  speech  and  from  the  known 
facts  of  the  case,  it  may  be  inferred  that  he  spoke, 
not  of  any  approaching  crisis,  but  of  the  suddenness 
with  which  war  might  at  any  time  commence.  Bolts 
and  locks  are  provided  and  fastened,  not  because  the  thief 
is  expected  the  same  evening,  but  because  he  may  come 
any  night,  and  probably  when  he  is  least  expected.  Eng¬ 
lish  public  speakers,  including  the  plain-spoken  CommANDEK- 
in-Chief,  may  be  trusted  not  to  indicate  mysterious  sur- 
prises  in  their  use  of  simple  phrases.  It  was  sometimes 
worth  while  to  count  the  significant  syllables  in  which  the 
late  Emperor  of  the  French  hinted  at  political  secrets.  It 
is  an  idle  waste  of  time,  when  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
returns  thanks  for  the  army,  to  read  between  the  lines  of 
his  speech. 

In  the  present  instance  the  interpretation  was  offered 
before  the  riddle  was  propounded.  The  Moscow  Gazette 
deduced  the  warlike  intentions  of  the  English  Government, 
not  from  the  Duke  of  Cambridge’s  language,  but  from  the 
new  scheme  for  organizing  defence  against  invasion.  An 
Italian  ultra-Liberal  paper  had  the  merit  of  proving  the 
same  conclusion  from  the  subsequent  speech  at  Fish¬ 
mongers’  Hall.  No  rational  politician  at  home  or  abroad 
can  have  seriously  regarded  the  Suez  purchase  as  an  in¬ 
dication  of  warlike  intentions.  If  there  were  a  prospect 
of  having  to  fight  for  the  transit,  it  would  have  been  an  im¬ 
provident  speculation  to  put  down  four  millions  in  ready 
money  as  a  stake  in  the  game.  Although  the  sum  is  not 
large  in  comparison  with  the  resources  of  England,  a 
moderately  prudent  Government  would  rather  hoard  its 
money  on  the  eve  of  war  than  place  it  in  a  novel  in¬ 
vestment.  The  truth  is  that  no  domestic  or  foreign 
faction  suspects  the  English  Government  of  warlike 


designs,  or  even  of  apprehension  of  war  ;  but  the  ag- 
gi’essive  party  in  Russia  is  careful  to  provide  a  justifica¬ 
tion  beforehand  for  any  encroachment  which  it  might  in¬ 
duce  its  own  Government  to  undertake.  Provisions  for 
the  contingent  defence  of  Dover  or  of  Dorking,  or  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge’s  recommendation  of  increased  pay  to 
the  privates  of  the  army,  serve  as  sufficient  pretexts  for  con¬ 
sciously  untrue  imputations.  It  has  not  even  been  thought 
necessary  to  define  the  seat  of  the  impending  war.  It  is 
not  suggested  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  referred  to  a 
meditated  attack  on  Montenegro,  or  to  a  despatch  of  re¬ 
inforcements  to  the  Turks  in  Herzegovina.  An  army  landed 
at  Poi’t  Said  would  find  neither  enemies  nor  allies  ;  and,  if 
it  took  possession  of  the  Suez  Canal,  it  would  annex  pro¬ 
perty  of  which  a  large  share  now  belongs  to  England.  If 
foreign  States  could  be  induced  to  believe  in  the  pugna¬ 
cious  policy  of  the  most  pacific  of  nations,  the  delusion 
might  produce  some  collateral  advantages.  The  force  in 
the  background  which  alone  renders  diplomacy  efficacious 
would  serve  its  purpose,  even  if  it  were  wholly  imaginary, 
as  long  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  real.  Unfortunately  the 
intriguers  who  affect  apprehension  of  English  violence  are 
wholly  insincere.  The  contemptuous  surprise  of  Lord 
Salisbury  at  their  misconception  of  English  policy  will  in 
no  degree  disconcert  them. 

Even  Russian  journalists  must  yield  to  Irish  agitators  in 
the  art  of  drawing  invidious  deductions  from  false  and 
arbitrary  assumptions.  The  advocates  of  Home  Rule,  in 
their  more  plausible  moments,  sometimes  affect  to  prove 
that  the  adoption  of  their  scheme  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  whole  Empire  as  well  as  to  Ireland.  They  profess  only 
to  desire  the  exclusive  control  of  their  own  domestic 
business,  and  they  offer  their  aid  in  promotion  of  the  power 
and  prosperity  of  the  federated  Monarchy.  Language  of 
this  kind,  which  is  used  in  Parliament  and  at  English 
meetings,  is  apparently  not  acceptable  to  the  more 
sympathetic  audiences  which  applaud  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Sullivan  finds  it  convenient  to 
gratify  his  followers  by  threatening  England  with  disastrous 
foreign  war,  with  domestic  revolution,  and,  above  all,  with 
the  systematic  hostility  of  the  Irish  population  of  Great 
Britain.  Thinking  it  not  even  worth  while  to  give 
reasons  for  the  assertion  that  foreign  war  is  imminent,  he 
rejoices  in  the  reflection  that  there  will  be  great  difficulty 
in  filling  the  ranks  of  the  army.  The  Irish  recruiting 
ground  has  been  rendered  barren  both  by  the  reduction  of 
the  numbers  of  the  people  and  by  the  increased  prosperity 
of  those  who  remain.  It  is  unnecessary  for  an  Irish 
demagogue  to  explain  that  the  famine  of  thirty  years  ago 
was  due  to  English  misgovernment ;  and  if  wages  and 
profits  have  since  largely  increased,  the  Imperial  Legisla¬ 
ture  of  course  deserves  none  of  the  credit.  At  this  point 
of  his  argument  it  perhaps  occurred  to  Air.  Sullivan  that, 
if  Irishmen  refused  to  enlist,  they  would  be  so  far  not 
immediately  interested  in  the  war  which  is  about 
immediately  to  commence  in  some  unknown  part  of  the 
world.  It  was  therefore  necessary  to  devise  the  supple¬ 
mentary  fiction  of  a  conscription,  to  be  enforced  either  in 
Great  Britain  or  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge  had  mentioned  conscription,  and  it  was 
unnecessary  for  the  Irish  orator  to  explain  that  he  denounced 
the  system  as  both  impracticable  and  essentially  undesir¬ 
able.  Lord  Salisbury  on  a  later  occasion  congratulated 
his  countrymen  on  their  foi'tunate  exemption  from  the 
heavy  burden  which  weighs  on  the  whole  Continent  of 
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Europe.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  more  concisely  remarked 
that  it  was  impossible  to  levy  an  army  by  conscription  for 
service  in  India  and  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  world. 

For  Mr.  Sullivan’s  purpose  it  was  enough  that  the  word 
conscription  had  been  uttered,  although  the  plan  had  only 
been  mentioned  to  be  condemned.  He  therefore  informed 
the  Home  Rule  meeting  that  conscription  was  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  adopted  ;  and  be  asked  whether  compulsory  ser¬ 
vice  would  be  enforced  on  Irish  residents  in  England,  or 
whether  it  would  be  confined  to  the  indigenous  population. 
From  the  days  of  O'Connell  Irish  demagogues  have 
always  described  their  countrymen  who  are  settled  in 
England  as  alien  enemies  to  the  neighbours  who  have 
the  humble  and  thankless  duty  of  providing  them  with 
employment  and  support.  It  is  not  explained  whether 
Anglo-Irish  conscripts  would  mutiny  before  or  after  they 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  army,  but  it  is  assumed  that  it 
might  be  thought  a  safer  alternative  to  confine  compulsory 
service  to  the  native  English.  This  contingency  also 
suggests  to  Mr.  Sullivan  the  delightful  vision  of  a  social 
revolution  to  be  accomplished  by  the  armed  populace  against 
a  tyrannical  oligarchy.  It  seems  that,  even  if  Ireland  were 
invested  with  her  rightful  independence,  Irish  patriotism 
would  still  gloat  over  civil  war  or  any  other  misfortune  by 
which  England  might  be  afflicted.  It  would  be  idle 
to  inquire  into  the  grievances  which  are  supposed  to  justify 
the  intended  mutiny  of  an  English  army  raised  by  a 
future  conscription.  Probably  the  Irish  in  England,  though 
they  might  have  been  exempted  from  the  conscription, 
would  kindly  lend  their  aid  to  the  slaughter  and  plunder  of 
the  oligarchy.  The  Suez  Canal  purchase  was  finally  compelled 
to  furnish  a  favourable  augury  to  the  Home  Rule  agita¬ 
tion.  The  undertaking  had,  according  to  Mr.  Sullivan, 
been  declared  to  be  impossible,  and  now  it  was  to  be 
adopted  by  the  English  Government.  It  followed  that 
Home  Rule,  which  all  parties  in  England  now  denounce  as 
impossible,  will  in  due  time  be  conceded.  Russian  attacks 
upon  England,  however  objectionable  they  may  be  in 
spirit  and  temper,  are  only  incidental  to  a  national  and 
substantive  policy.  Irish  disquisitions  on  an  imaginary 
war  and  an  impossible  conscription  have  no  assignable 
motive,  except  ill-will  to  England  and  a  desire  to  flatter 
the  prejudices  of  the  most  iguorant  class  of  Irishmen.  Mr. 
Sullivan,  who  is  an  orator,  and  might  possibly  be  a 
statesman,  addresses  his  intellectual  and  social  equals  in  a 
different  tone. 


EGYPT  AND  ABYSSINIA. 

O  sooner  has  the  Khedive  been  relieved  from  his 
immediate  financial  difficulties  than  he  is  found  to  be 
involved  in  a  war  which  might  give  him  much  trouble,  and 
must  cost  him  much  money.  He  has  sent  an  expedition 
into  Abyssinia,  and  this  expedition  has  been  almost 
destroyed.  For  the  last  five  years  Abyssinia  has  possessed 
a  sovereign  in  the  shape  of  King  John,  formerly  Prince 
of  Tigre,  and  this  monarch  has  been  recognized  by  England, 
has  a  Consul  here,  and  zealously  professes  to  be  all  that 
England  could  wish — quiet,  inoffensive,  a  hater  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  only  anxious  to  keep  his  Christian  sheep  from 
the  Mahomedan  wolves  who  are  longing  to  devour  them. 
The  burden  of  his  life  is  that  the  Khedive  will  not  let  him 
alone.  Egypt  is  always  claiming  more  and  more  of  the 
wild  border  i-egion  which  lies  between  its  frontier  and  that 
of  Abyssinia.  As  is  natural  in  a  district  so  unsettled  and 
so  little  civilized,  no  one  knows  where  the  frontier  lies,  and 
the  stronger  potentate  can  always  say  that  the  frontier  lies 
where  it  suits  him  to  have  it.  The  Khedive  has  seized  on 
one  spot  after  another  which  King  John  believed  to  belong 
to  him,  and  has  taken  under  his  protection  tribes  whom 
King  John  looked  on  as  his  own  rebellious  subjects.  At 
last  the  sovereign  of  Abyssinia  would  no  longer  yield,  and 
having  an  English  officer  to  command  his  troops,  some 
Snider  rifles,  and  men  in  numbers  practically  unlimited,  he 
awaited  the  expedition  which,  angry  at  his  presuming  to 
offer  any  opposition,  the  Khedive  sent  against  him.  The 
Egyptian  Government  bad  made  the  mistake  of  despising 
too  much  its  humble  adversary.  A  force  of  2,000  men  was 
despatched  under  the  command  of  a  Danish  officer  who 
had  taken  service  in  the  Egyptian  army.  Unsupported, 
and,  as  it  is  said,  unprovided  with  any  of  the  supplies 
which  an  easy  victory  was  thought  sure  to  furnish,  this 
tiny  force  suddenly  found  itself  in  the  presence  of  30,000 
Abyssinians.  The  Egyptians  fought  resolutely,  but  they 


were  overpowered  by  numbers.  Their  leader  was  killed, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  remnant  escaped  to  the 
coast.  On  receiving-  news  of  this  reverse  the  Khedive 
lost  no  time  in  taking  sufficient  measures  to  retrieve  his 
defeat.  Five  thousand  men  were  despatched  at  once,  and 
still  larger  numbers  were  ordered  to  follow  as  soon  as 
means  of  transport  could  be  found.  An  American  General 
was  appointed  to  advise  and  assist  the  Egyptian  Com- 
mander-in- Chief,  and  this  time  the  expedition  was 
to  be  amply  provided  with  artillery,  in  which  the 
Abyssinians  must  be  wholly  or  nearly  altogether  deficient. 
Everything  was  arranged  to  ensure  success,  and  the 
Khedive  announced,  with  the  pride  of  a  strong  man,  that 
the  blood  of  his  soldiers  should  be  avenged. 

But  the  Khedive  reckoned  without  his  host.  He  did 
not  quite  understand  what  he  had  done  when  he  sold  his 
Canal  shares.  A  telegram  announces  that  the  English 
Government  has  interfered,  and  has  invited  him  not  to 
pursue  any  further  his  schemes  of  ambition  or  revenge. 
England  has  signified  that  it  does  not  suit  her  that  Egypt 
should  goto  war  just  now,  and  the  Khedive  has,  it  is  said, 
obeyed.  He  begs  to  be  allowed  to  make  a  military  de¬ 
monstration  ;  but  this  is  only  to  save  appearances,  and  is 
to  have  no  practical  consequences.  It  is,  indeed,  hard  to 
see  bow  a  military  demonstration  can  do  much  to  save 
appearances.  The  more  he  reveals  his  power  to  the 
Abyssinians,  the  more  he  shows  how  great  must  be  the 
controlling  influence  which  has  prevented  him  from  using 
bis  strength.  Abyssinians  and  all  Africans  concerned 
will  know  that  the  Khedive  wished  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  make  his  enemies  tremble,  and  that  he  was 
not  allowed  to  do  this.  A  new  tribunal  of  appeal 
has  been  created  to  which  those  who  fear  the  enmity  or 
the  oppression  of  the  Khedive  can  fly.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  Lord  Derby  has  used  terms  of  positive  dictation 
to  the  Khedive  and  told  him  that  he  must  not  attack 
Abyssinia  any  more.  It  was,  probably,  enough  that  England 
should  merely  suggest  in  a  polite  way  that  it  would  be 
pleased  if  he  abandoned  his  intended  expedition.  But 
power  used  politely  is  not  less  power.  Ho  other  Govern¬ 
ment  would  have  thought  of  suggesting  to  the  Khedive 
that  he  should  not  manage  his  own  business  in  his  own  way 
and  fight  out  his  local  quarrels  as  he  pleased.  If  any  other 
Power  had  made  such  a  suggestion,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  the  Khedive  would  have  taken  any  notice  of  the 
suggestion.  It  is  a  very  considerable  thing  that  the 
Khedive  has  been  asked  to  do  in  order  to  meet  our  wishes. 
Not  to  repair  a  military  defeat  is  the  one  thing  that  every 
Government  shrinks  from  as  the  unmistakable  sign  of  its 
power  having  departed  from  it.  If  any  foreign  Govern¬ 
ment  had  politely  invited  us  not  to  send  any  more  troops 
to  the  Malay  Peninsula,  but  to  bo  content  with  exhibiting  a 
regiment  on  board  a  steamer  coasting  along  the  Malay  shores 
just  to  show  what  fine  soldiers  we  have,  we  should  have 
been  taught  by  our  indignation  to  understand  what  we  have 
now  asked  of  the  Khedive. 

The  step  thus  taken  by  the  English  Government  is  a 
very  strong  step,  and  cannot  fail  to  have  very  important 
consequences.  For  why  should  we  interfere  to  prevent  a 
war  between  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  Egypt  found  itself  ?  Several  reasons  have  been 
given  why  the  English  Government  should  interfere,  by 
those  who  wished  it  to  interfere,  but  few  of  them  will  bear 
criticism.  It  is  said  that  the  Abyssinians  are  Christians, 
and  the  Egyptians  are  Mahomedans  ;  but  it  is  a  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing  to  say  that  no  Mahomedan  nation  is  to  be 
allowed  to  attack  any  Christian  nation  in  any  part  of  the 
world.  King  John,  indeed,  asserted  in  a  conversation  held 
two  years  ago  with  M.  de  Cosson,  that  the  Khedive  wished 
to  get  hold  of  Abyssinia  in  order  to  trample  out  Christianity 
and  establish  Mahomedanism  by  force.  This  is  King 
John’s  way  of  putting  things,  but  there  is  nothing 
to  show  that  he  is  at  all  right  in  his  opinion.  The  Khedive 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  preying  upon  his  weaker 
neighbours  with  philosophic  impartiality,  and  to  have  been 
ready  to  snap  up  every  one  of  every  creed  of  whom  he 
could  get  hold.  We  did  not  trouble  ourselves  about  the 
Christianity  of  the  Abyssinians  when  we  went  to  war  with 
them.  They  had  insulted  us,  and  it  was  urged  that  we 
must  punish  them  for  the  sake  of  our  Indian  prestige. 
Our  cause  of  war  may  have  been  just,  and  the  Khedive’s 
may  be  unjust.  No  one  can  possibly  tell  whether  it  is  just 
or  not.  King  John  informed  M.  de  Cosson  that  all  the 
world  knew  that  the  Shankalla  tribe  belonged  to  him.  Eng¬ 
lishmen  do  not  form  part  of  this  highly  informed  world. 
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We  know  nothing  about  the  Abyssinian  frontiers,  and  even 
if  the  Khedive  has  been  taking  what  does  not  belong  to 
him,  which  is  highly  probable,  yet  one  of  the  cardinal 
maxims  of  policy  we  have  laid  down  for  ourselves  is  that,  when 
a  military  defeat  has  been  sustained,  all  inquiries  into  the 
origin  of  the  war  must  be  postponed  until  the  defeat  has 
been  wiped  out  by  victory.  Then  it  is  said  that  the 
Khedive  connives  at  the  slave  trade,  while  King  John  pro¬ 
fesses  to  be  very  good  and  to  dislike  slaveiy,  and  to  wish  to 
put  it  down  in  his  dominions  if  he  can.  It  would  be  highly 
proper  for  England,  whether  it  had  bought  the  Canal 
shares  or  not,  to  invite  the  Khedive  not  to  connive  at  the 
slave  trade.  But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
advising  him  to  put  up  with  a  defeat,  and  abstain  from  a 
victory  which  some  people  think  he  might  abuse  to  extend 
slavery.  One  reason  alone  remains,  and  it  is  a  sufficient 
reason,  if  the  policy  it  involves  is  to  be  adopted.  What,  it 
may  be  asked,  is  the  good  of  Mr.  Cave  going  out  to  re¬ 
arrange  Egyptian  finance  if  the  Khedive  is  to  spoil  every¬ 
thing  by  going  to  war  ?  There  would  be  no  force  in 
this  argument  if  all  that  Mr.  Cave  was  to  do  con¬ 
sisted  in  ascertaining  precisely  what  the  state  of 
Egyptian  finance  is.  But  if  the  intention  is  to 
make  and  keep  the  Khedive  solvent  under  English 
guidance,  then  undoubtedly  it  might  frustrate  this  inten¬ 
tion  if  the  Khedive  went  to  war.  His  whole  policy  must 
be  directed  by  the  Power  that  manages  his  money.  He  is 
no  longer  independent.  If  his  honour  suffers,  it  must 
suffer.  If  his  soldiers  are  defeated,  they  must  remain  un¬ 
avenged.  We  do  not  see  our  way  to  allow  him  to  spend 
the  money  by  which  his  reputation  might  be  restored. 
Prom  a  financial  point  of  view  this  is  sound  doctrine,  but 
politically  it  means  much  and  involves  much.  It  comes  to 
this,  that  the  Khedive  is  to  have  no  policy  of  his  own. 
Our  policy  is  to  be  his  policy,  and  we  are  to  judge  what  he 
can  afford.  The  vassalage  thus  established  must  every  day 
grow  more  real  and  become  more  recognized. 


THE  LIBERAL  PARTY. 

fUlHE  Liberal  party  is  beginning  to  hold  up  its  head.  As 
-L  yet  it  does  not  hold  its  head  very  high,  and  the 
head  that  is  held  up  nods  and  trembles,  but  it  is  something 
that  it  should  be  no  longer  bent  towards  the  ground  in 
shame  and  confusion.  However  much  the  party  may  be 
regaining  its  spirits  and  confidence,  it  cannot,  however, 
escape  from  the  essential  difficulty  which  besets  it,  which 
always  has  beset  it,  and  always  will  beset  it.  This  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  of  internal  differences.  Liberals  include 
people  with  very  different  aims,  thoughts,  and  intentions. 
On  Wednesday  Lord  Hartington  spoke  at  Sheffield,  and 
offered  his  views  as  the  leader  of  the  party  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  a  meeting  of  the  National  Reform  Union  was  being 
held  at  Manchester,  at  which  it  was  denied  that  Lord  Har¬ 
tington  was  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  a  general  feeling 
was  expressed  that  the  gentlemen  then  present  were  the 
real  leaders  of  the  party,  and  that  Lord  Hartington  was 
merely  an  amiable  instrument  calculated  to  be  of 
some  little  nominal  service  to  them.  At  first  sight 
it  might  seem  as  if  a  party  the  fractions  of  which 
looked  at  things  in  ways  so  diametrically  opposite 
could  never  be  united  for  the  purpose  of  common  action. 
But  repeated  experience  has  shown  that  the  Liberal  party, 
although  the  aims  of  its  parts  may  be  divergent,  can  be  got 
to  act  together.  What  makes  this  possible  is  its  being  put 
out  of  power.  When  it  finds  it  can  do  nothing,  it  begins  to 
think  that  to  do  a  little  would  be  a  gain.  In  order  to  do  that 
little  it  must  allow  its  more  moderate  members  to  lead  it. 
The  Left  in  the  French  Assembly  vote  as  one  man,  although 
their  divergences  are  like  the  divergences  of  English 
Liberals  multiplied  by  ten ;  and  they  allow  M.  Gambetta 
to  lead  them,  because  without  a  leader  who  understood 
Parliamentary  tactics,  and  at  least  assumed  a  character  for 
moderation,  they  could  do  nothing.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
National  Reform  Union  may  vote  that  they  are  all  leaders 
of  a  party,  but  they  are  quite  aware  that  they  would  be  as 
powerless  without  Lord  Hartington  as  he  would  be  without 
them.  The  disposition  to  yield  was  quite  as  observable  in 
the  utterances  of  the  Union  as  the  disposition  to  be  what 
its  members  would  call  firm,  and  other  persons  would  call 
violent.  One  reform  after  another  was  voted,  but 
there  was  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
reform  should  come  first,  and  it  was  explained  that  the 
proposals  adopted  might  be  construed  in  many  different 


senses,  and  that  any  one  was  at  full  liberty  to  construe 
them  in  the  sense  that  happened  to  suit  him.  It  was  even 
pointed  out  that,  unless  great  care  were  taken,  the  main 
objects  on  which  they  were  bent  might  be  defeated  by 
their  having  some  of  their  proposals  taken  up  prematurely. 
Cold  water,  for  example,  was  thrown  on  the  proposal  to  go 
in  at  once  for  an  extension  of  the  county  franchise,  by  the 
very  sensible  objection  that  no  one  would  be  more  able  than 
Mr.  Disraeli  to  manipulate  the  extension  of  the  county 
franchise  in  the  interests  of  his  party.  Many,  too,  of  the 
proposals  were  commendably  vague.  The  reform  of 
the  land  laws  was  thrown  into  a  shape  which 
amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  declaration  that 
the  form  of  tenure  was  best  under  which  the 
greatest  amount  of  produce  could  be  realized,  and 
that  landowners  ought  to  bear  their  fair  amount  of 
taxation.  This  is  certainly  a  proposition  which  may  be 
taken  in  very  different  senses  ;  for  it  is  open  to  any  one  to 
agree  to  it,  and  yet  to  maintain  that  there  is  no  reason,  as 
things  now  are,  why  farmers  should  not  get  all  out  of  their 
land  that  it  will  yield,  or  that  landowners  do  pay  as  much 
as  they  ought  to  pay.  The  only  proposal  of  the  Union  to 
which  outsiders  are  likely  at  this  moment  to  attach  much 
practical  importance  was  one  for  the  submission  of  the 
licences  of  public-houses  to  the  control  of  elective  Boards. 
This  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  Permissive  Bill,  as 
it  would  apply  the  same  law  to  all  localities.  Much 
inquiry  and  the  examination  of  many  details  would  be 
necessary  before  it  would  be  safe  to  pronounce  that  the 
effect  of  substituting  Boards  would  be  to  diminish  drunken¬ 
ness  without  interfering  wantonly  with  reasonable  liberty. 
But  if  it  could  be  shown  that  this  would  be  the  probable 
effect,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  Lord  Hartington  or  any 
other  moderate  Liberal  from  taking  up  the  proposal. 

Lord  Hartington  is  every  day  increasing  the  general 
conviction  of  his  fitness  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  under  its  present  circumstances.  He  is  aware  of 
this  himself,  and  is  not  only  able  to  speak  with  legitimate 
satisfaction  of  the  hearty  support  he  may  now  count  on 
from  such  assistants  as  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr.  Fawcett,  but 
can  assume  to  address  the  whole  party,  and  to  point  out 
what  it  should  do  and  what  it  should  not  do.  He  repeated 
at  Sheffield  what  he  had  said  at  Bristol,  that  he  must  wholly 
dissociate  himself  from  the  Home  Rulers.  Since  the  Bristol 
speech  Mr.  Butt  has  asked  whether  this  meant  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  against  himself  and  his  followers.  Lord 
Hartington  took  occasion  at  Sheffield  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  to  explain  that  he  did  not  mean  any  declaration 
of  war  against  any  Home  Rule  Liberals  so  far  as  they  were 
Liberals  and  not  Home  Rulers.  He  saw  no  reason  why, 
on  the  points  on  which  they  agreed,  Irish  Liberals  and 
English  Liberals  should  not  work  together,  and  Lord 
Hartington  was  prepared  to  be  as  friendly  as  possible 
with  Irish  Liberals  as  long  as  they  pursued  common  ob¬ 
jects.  But  if  Home  Rulers  meant  that  Home  Rule 
was  to  be  understood  to  be  an  open  question,  and  that 
a  Ministry  of  which  Lord  Hartington  was  a  member 
would  be  willing  to  purchase  their  support  by  making 
concessions  to  them,  then  he  thought  the  sooner  they  were 
undeceived  the  better.  For  his  sake,  for  their  sakes,  and 
for  the  sake  of  Ireland,  which  has  been  too  long  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  that  anything  may  be  got  by  squeezing 
Liberal  Ministries,  he  wished  it  to  be  clearly  understood 
that  he  would  not  give  way  an  inch  in  the  direction  of 
Home  Rule.  Honesty  in  such  cases  is  much  the  best 
policy ;  and  any  vagueness  on  so  important  a  point,  any 
ambiguous  expressions  to  the  effect  that  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  what  Home  Rule  meant,  would  have  been  equally 
imprudent  and  dishonest.  Of  course,  without  the  support 
of  the  Home  Rulers,  the  Liberal  party  is  at  present  nu¬ 
merically  vei’y  weak  in  the  House  of  Commons.  But 
Lord  Hartington  is  content  to  take  things  as  they  are, 
and  to  occupy  himself  for  the  present  with  watching 
the  Ministry.  To  do  this  effectively,  to  offer  a  fair 
opposition,  to  be  cautious  and  guarded  and  yet  firm 
in  criticism,  is  not  a  light  task.  But  Lord  Har¬ 
tington  possesses  many  of  the  qualifications  requisite 
for  fulfilling  it  satisfactorily.  He  could  not  at  this  moment 
avoid  referring  at  Sheffield  to  the  purchase  of  the  shares 
of  the  Suez  Canal  Company,  and  he  said  exactly  what  a 
leader  of  the  Opposition  ought  to  have  said  on  the  subject. 
It  was  impossible,  he  urged,  to  appreciate  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  in  effecting  the  purchase  until  it  was 
known  what  were  the  motives  that  had  prompted  the  step, 
what  was  the  exact  character  of  the  position  now  assumed 
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by  England,  and  what  was  the  policy  towards  Egypt 
which  the  Ministry  intend  to  adopt  henceforth,  or  which 
they  would  be  driven  to  adopt  in  consequence  of  what  they 
have  done.  Lord  Hartington  went  on  to  express  his  regret 
that  the  Ministry  had  not  thought  fit  to  call  Parliament 
together  immediately  after  the  purchase  was  effected. 
Theoretically  he  may  have  been  justified  in  saying  that 
this  is  what  the  Ministry  should  have  done.  But 
practically  he  must  be  very  well  pleased  that  the  Minis¬ 
try  did  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  the  sanction  of  Par¬ 
liament  had  been  asked  while  the  nation  was  in  the  first 
flush  of  excitement,  there  would  have  been  no  real  criticism 
of  the  step  taken  by  the  Government.  It  would  have  been 
urged  that,  until  it  was  ascertained  what  view  of  the  trans¬ 
action  would  be  taken  by  foreign  Powers,  nothing  should 
be  said  to  hamper  the  diplomatic  freedom  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  that  the  Government  was  proceeding  to  consider  the 
difficult  minor  questions  attendant  on  its  position  as  a 
shareholder  in  a  trading  Company,  and  that  it  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  policy  of  Egypt.  In  February  it  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  Lord  Hartington  to  be  able  to  say  that 
the  Government  may  speak  out,  as  foreign  Powers  have 
left  England  to  take  its  own  course,  that  there  has  been 
plenty  of  time  to  ascertain  the  bearing  of  legal  questions, 
and  that  the  Government  has  already  shown  the  nature  of 
its  control  over  Egypt  by  a  very  remarkable  piece  of  in¬ 
terference. 

But  Lord  Hartington  indicated  that  he  had  a  wider 
basis  of  opposition  to  the  Ministry  than  that  of  any 
single  act.  He  examined  the  mode  in  which  the  Ministry 
obtained  power,  and  the  consequent  difficulties  by  which 
they  were  even  now  beset,  and  which  he  thought  would 
grow  upon  them  more  and  more  the  longer  they  con¬ 
tinued  in  office.  They  rose,  he  said,  into  power  by  appeal¬ 
ing  to  the  prejudices  and  interests  of  classes,  and  they 
would  fall  through  the  disappointment  they  must  inevita¬ 
bly  create  when  these  classes  found  that  their  demands 
could  not  be  satisfied.  The  Ministry  is  the  friend  of  the 
publicans,  but  all  the  publicans  have  got  out  of  it  is  an 
extra  half-hour.  It  is  the  friend  of  the  clergy,  and  now  it 
seems  on  the  eve  of  advising  the  clergy  to  give  way  on 
the  Burials  Bill.  It  is  the  friend  of  the  officers  who 
resent  the  abolition  of  purchase,  and  all  it  has  done  for 
them  is  to  pass  the  Exchanges  Bill,  and  to  impede 
its  effect  by  stringent  regulations.  Lord  Hartington 
thinks  that  these  classes,  and  others  like  them,  will 
clamour  for  more,  and  will  either  get  more,  and 
then  success  will  disgust  the  country,  or  will  not  get  more, 
and  will  turn  against  a  Government  which  they  will 
think  has  betrayed  them.  Perhaps  Lord  Hartington 
may  be  too  sanguine  in  his  anticipation.  Hitherto 
the  Ministry  has  been  too  strong  to  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  yield  to  its  supporters.  It  has  looked  to  the  nation, 
and,  finding  it  Liberal,  has  determined  to  be  Liberal  too. 
It  has  kept  free  from  the  error  of  legislating  for  classes. 
Some  of  its  supporters  may,  and  indeed  must,  have  been 
disappointed,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  with¬ 
draw  their  support.  It  is  much  for  them  to  think  that 
while  the  present  Ministry  is  in  office  they  know  the 
worst  that  is  likely  to  befall  them.  A  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  may  not  give  much,  but  a  Liberal  Government 
would  give  nothing,  and  would  probably  take  away  a 
great  deal.  Mr.  Read  has  left  the  Ministry,  but  he 
is  not  at  all  likely  to  vote  with  Lord  Hartington.  The 
clergy  may  wish  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  sounder  than 
he  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  Burials  Bill,  but  they 
will  not  all  at  once  shake  hands  with  the  advocates  of 
Disestablishment.  Brewers  and  publicans  may  find  some 
limitations  placed  on  the  deluge  of  beer  which  they  could 
wish  removed,  but  they  will  keep  very  clear  of  persons 
who  talk  of  subjecting  licences  to  the  control  of  elective 
Boards.  It  may  be  guessed  that  it  is  not  in  this  way  that 
any  strong  opposition  to  the  Ministry  will  be  formed. 
They  may  any  day  fall  through  one  of  those  mistakes 
which  every  Ministry  is  liable  to  commit.  But  this  would 
be  a  mere  accident,  and  the  Liberal  party  would  gain 
nothing  by  being  called  to  power  while  the  feeling  of  the 
country  remained  unchanged.  What  is  likely  to  change  it 
is  the  conviction  to  which  some  occasion  may  give  rise  that 
the  interests  of  the  nation  must  prevail  over  the  interests  of 
a  class.  In  this  sense  Lord  Hartington  is  quite  right.  It  is 
true,  speaking  broadly,  that  the  Liberals  think  more  of  the 
nation  than  of  classes,  aud  that  the  Conservatives  think 
more  of  classes  than  of  the  nation.  No  question  has 
hitherto  arisen  since  the  accession  of  the  present  Ministry 


in  which  the  Liberals  have  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
the  difference  appear  very  strongly.  But  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  such  a  question  might  arise,  and  if  the  nation 
could  be  persuaded  that  the  issue  was  between  itself 
and  a  class,  the  tide  of  opinion  might  rapidly  turn.  But 
it  must  be  added  that  there  seems  no  immediate  pro¬ 
bability  of  such  a  case  occurring,  for  the  very  sufficient 
reason  that  the  Ministry  does  not  appear  inclined 
to  commit  the  sort  of  mistakes  which  Lord  Hartington 
thinks,  in  conformity  to  its  antecedents,  it  is  bound  to 
commit. 


TIIE  SUEZ  CANAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  volume  of  despatches  on  the  Suez  Canal  which  has 
been  published  by  the  French  Government  throws 
much  light  on  Lord  Derby's  statement  to  the  French  Am¬ 
bassador  which  is  recorded  in  the  last  document  of  the 
series.  The  English  Government,  or  at  least  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  would  have  preferred  that  the  Khedive  should 
retain  his  interest  in  the  Canal ;  but  they  could  not  see 
with  indifference  the  transfer  of  nine-twentieths  of  the 
capital  to  the  Societe  Generate  of  Paris,  while  French 
shareholders  already  possessed  nearly  the  whole  of  the  re¬ 
mainder.  Although  Governments  have  in  recent  times 
more  and  more  generally  dissociated  themselves  from  the 
private  claims  of  their  subjects  or  citizens  in  foreign  States, 
any  Power  may  still  at  its  discretion  use  its  influence  in  aid 
of  creditors  or  of  shareholders.  The  undertaking  of  the 
Suez  Canal,  though  it  was  in  one  sense  purely  commercial, 
had  from  the  first  been  the  subject  of  national  sentiments 
and  political  jealousies,  and  the  late  controversy  on  the  tariff 
proved,  that  the  French  Government  was  the  avowed  patron 
of  the  Company.  There  is  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
language  or  spirit  of  the  French  correspondence,  but  three 
successive  Foreign  Ministers,  all  of  high  political  position, 
evidently  considered  it  their  duty  to  defend  the  interests  of 
the  Canal  Company,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  almost 
exclusively  French.  The  despatches  relate,  with  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  to  the  mode  in  which  tonnage  was  to  be  measured 
for  the  purpose  of  levying  dues.  By  the  original  con¬ 
cession  the  Company  was  restricted  to  a  maximum  charge 
of  ten  francs  per  ton  on  the  cubical  contents  of  the  vessel 
( tonnage  de  capacite).  For  some  time  the  dues  were  charged 
on  the  net  tonnage,  according  to  Moorsom’s  system,  which 
is  established  in  England  both  by  custom  and  by  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854.  In  1873  M.  de  Lesseps 
demanded  ten  francs  per  ton  on  the  gross  tonnage,  which 
involved  an  increase  of  50 per  cent.  It  was  not  denied  that 
the  space  occupied  by  engines,  the  coal  bunkers,  and  some 
other  parts  of  the  vessel  were  legally  exempt,  but  the  Canal 
Company  contended  that  the  real  net  tonnage  was  equal 
to  the  gross  tonnage  as  ascertained  by  the  official  measure¬ 
ment.  The  French  Government  at  once  adopted  the  view 
of  M.  de  Lessees,  and  they  were  confirmed  in  their  opinion 
by  a  judgment  of  the  Paris  Court  of  Appeal  in  a  suit  by 
the  Messageries  Company  against  the  Suez  Canal 
Company.  Count  Remusat  and  his  successors,  the  Duke  of 
Broglie  and  the  Duke  Decazes,  acknowledged  that  the 
judgment  of  a  French  Court  could  not  be  enforced  within 
Turkish  or  Egyptian  jurisdiction,  but  they  naturally 
attributed  importance  to  the  decision  of  a  high  French 
tribunal. 

As  the  publication  is  confined  to  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  the  French  Foreign  Ministers  and  their  agents,  there 
are  at  present  no  means  of  appreciating  the  force  of  the 
arguments  which  were  used  by  various  maritime  Powers 
against  M.  de  Lesseps’  interpretation  of  his  rights.  It  is 
interesting  to  notice  the  courteous  but  unconcealed 
jealousy  with  which  the  French  Government  regarded  the 
influence  of  the  English  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
The  Porte,  anxious  to  satisfy  all  parties,  procured  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  an  International  Commission,  which  ulti¬ 
mately  met  at  Constantinople.  The  French  Commissioners 
were  formally  instructed  to  withdraw  if  the  inquiry  should 
extend  beyond  the  scientific  determination  of  the  tonnage 
of  capacity.  The  Russian  Government  throughout  the 
transaction,  cither  under  the  influence  of  political  motives 
or  in  the  exercise  of  an  impartial  judgment,  strictly  adhered 
tothepolicy  of  France;  butGermany,  Italy,  Austro-Hungary, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  all  other  members  of  the  Commission, 
concurred  in  opinion  with  England.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States,  either  because  the  interests  of  American 
trade  in  the  Canal  were  of  secondary  importance,  or  perhaps 
in  pursuance  of  their  habitual  system  of  abstention  from 
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European  politics,  was  not  represented  in  the  Commission. 
The  Commission  by  a  large  majority  determined  that  the  tax¬ 
able  tonnage  was  to  be  ascertained  by  Moorsom’s  measure¬ 
ment,  with  deduction  of  the  spaces  occupied  by  engines, 
coals,  and  the  quarters  of  the  crew.  The  French  Commis¬ 
sioners  at  first, in  obedience  to  their  instructions,  declined  to 
take  part  in  the  decision  ;  but  ultimately  they  were  autho¬ 
rized  to  accept  a  compromise  by  which  the  Canal  Company 
was  to  be  allowed  an  extra  charge  of  four  francs  on  the  ton, 
to  be  reduced,  and  eventually  to  disappear,  when  the  traffic 
attained  a  certain  amount.  On  the  announcement  of  the 
decision,  which  was  at  once  adopted  by  the  Porte,  M. 
DE  Lesseps  not  only  protested  against  the  competence  of 
the  Commission,  but  declared  his  intention  of  putting 
out  the  lights  and  closing  the  navigation.  The  Pcrte 
immediately  directed  the  Khedive  to  assume  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Canal,  and  to  send  a  sufficient 
force  to  maintain  order.  M.  de  Lesseps  made  a 
speech  to  his  workmen  and  to  the  French  colony 
which  seemed  to  encourage  resistance ;  but  he  was  per¬ 
suaded  by  the  French  authorities  to  abstain  from  setting 
himself  up  as  an  independent  Power.  His  pretensions  and 
the  language  in  which  they  were  expressed  furnish  some¬ 
thing  of  an  apology  for  the  dislike  with  which  Lord 
Palmerston  always  regarded  the  project  of  the  Canal.  At 
another  time  the  claim  of  a  French  Company  to  resist  the 
territorial  authority  of  Egypt  or  of  Turkey  might  have 
been  supported  by  an  ambitious  French  ruler,  with  the 
almost  inevitable  result  of  war.  The  calculated  violence 
of  M.  de  Lesseps  was  probably  assumed  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  extent  to  which  he  could  rely  on  the  aid  of 
his  own  Government. 

If  the  English  Government  retains  the  shares  which 
have  been  purchased  from  the  Khedive,  there  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  many  disputes  as  to  its  share  in  the  administra¬ 
tion.  The  Company  had  previously  questioned  the  right  of 
the  Khedive  to  vote  at  its  meetings  after  he  had  surrendered 
for  a  long  period  the  dividends  on  his  shares.  If  the 
right  of  voting  has  not  been  transferred  to  the  purchasers  of 
the  dividends,  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  it  can 
have  been  forfeited  by  the  shareholders.  A  proprietor  in 
an  English  Joint  Stock  Company  would  retain  his  vote 
after  a  mortgage  or  sale  of  his  dividends,  and  it  is  not 
known  that  the  rule  is  different  in  France.  The  Company 
appears  to  have  provisionally  allowed  the  Khedive  to  vote ; 
and  he  on  his  part  has  not  made  use  of  the  privilege.  By 
the  statutes  of  the  Company  all  internal  questions  arising 
among  shareholders  are  to  be  determined  by  French 
tribunals  ;  but  it  is  possible  that  the  shares  held  by  the 
Egyptian  Government  may  have  been  excepted  from  the 
provision.  One  advantage  of  the  purchase  will  con¬ 
sist  in  the  right  which  the  English  Government  has 
acquired  to  represent  in  diplomatic  communications, 
if  not  at  shareholders’  meetings,  a  large  part  of 
the  property  of  the  Company.  In  the  published 
despatches  the  French  Government  openly  professes  it¬ 
self  the  protector  of  the  Company  against  the  adverse 
claims  of  shipowners  and  freighters.  The  interest  of 
French  shareholders  is,  according  to  the  repeated  state¬ 
ments  of  two  or  three  Foreign  Ministers,  as  well  worthy  of 
consideration  as  the  claims  of  English  shipowners.  The 
holder  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  shares  will  be  entitled  to 
judge  of  the  rights  of  the  Company.  The  various  con¬ 
sequences  which  may  follow  from  the  purchase  have 
perhaps  been  exaggerated  or  misunderstood  by  popular 
opinion,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Government  clearly 
understands  all  the  possible  results  of  the  purchase  ;  but 
down  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  prudence  of  the  arrangement. 

Hostile  critics  in  their  search  for  arguments  against  the 
transaction  may  perhaps  rely  on  the  change  which  it  is 
said  to  have  produced  in  the  policy  of  Russia ;  but  the 
purchase  of  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal  can  assuredly  not  have 
affected  the  question  of  intervention  in  European  Turkey, 
though  it  may  perhaps  be  used  as  a  pretext.  Contingencies 
may  be  imagined  in  which  the  burdensome  task  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  transit  to  the  East  might  be  imposed  on  England. 
The  existence  of  the  Canal  furnishes  an  additional  argument 
against  the  establishment  of  Russian  dominion  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  ;  but  it  must  have  been  maintained  at  all  hazards, 
even  if  the  Khedive  had  never  dreamed  of  parting  with  his 
shares.  The  hearty  recognition  by  Lord  Derby  of  M.  de 
Lesseps’s  services  is  becoming,  and  perhaps  not  excessive ; 
yet  it  must  bo  remembered  that  the  Canal  Company  has 
only  contributed  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  Canal,  and  that  | 


the  Egyptian  Government  has  been  induced,  and  almost 
forced,  to  provide  the  remainder.  Lord  Palmerston’s 
repeated  prophecy  that  the  Canal  could  never  be  commer¬ 
cially  successful  has  thus  far  not  been  disproved.  The 
present  traffic  will  yield  about  5  per  cent,  to  the  Company, 
leaving  nothing  to  the  Khedive.  Nevertheless,  in  any 
future  proposal  for  the  transfer  of  the  property,  and  in 
possible  adjustments  of  the  tariff,  it  will  be  neither  just 
nor  expedient  to  drive  a  hard  bargain  with  the  Company. 
The  benefits  of  the  enterprise  to  trade  have  exceeded 
expectation.  If,  as  M.  de  Lesseps  represents,  a  large 
further  outlay  of  capital  is  necessary,  some  inducement 
must  be  offered  to  the  proprietors  to  undertake  the  outlay. 
Lord  Derby’s  suggested  scheme  of  an  International  Com¬ 
mission  which  might  acquire  the  Canal  by  purchase  is 
not  unattended  with  difficulties.  The  representatives  of 
the  freighters  and  shipowners  might  advantageously  be¬ 
come  proprietors  of  the  undertaking  ;  but  if  the  owners  of 
seventy  per  cent,  of  the  shipping  had  only  ten  or  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  voting  power,  embarrassments  might 
ensue. 


FRENCH  FACTIONS. 

nnHE  explanation  originally  suggested  of  the  failure  of 
JL  the  Right  to  elect  any  of  their  candidates  to  the  Senate 
on  the  first  day  was  quickly  upset.  It  was  true  that  the 
fourfold  alliance  between  the  Right  Centre,  the  Moderate 
Right,  the  Extreme  Right,  and  the  Bouapartists  had  been 
broken,  but  the  authors  of  confusion  had  been  the  Extreme 
Right,  not  the  Right  Centre.  The  Orleanists  in  the 
Assembly  were  prepared  to  stand  by  their  bargain,  but 
some  of  the  Extreme  Legitimists  found  association  with 
the  founders  of  the  Republic  a  reproach  greater  than 
they  could  bear.  The  feeling  itself  is  natural  enough, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
displayed.  The  only  real  agreement  that  ever  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  Legitimists  and  the  Right  Centre 
was  that  proclaimed  on  the  24th  of  May,  1873,  and 
supposed  to  be  ratified  by  the  visit  of  the  Count  of 
Paris  to  Frohsdorf  in  the  following  August.  The  refusal 
of  the  Orleanists  to  accept  the  White  Flag  greatly 
weakened  this  union,  but  it  subsisted  in  a  maimed  and 
imperfect  shape  down  to  the  time  at  which  even  the  Duke 
of  Broglie  no  longer  thought  it  wise  to  resist  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Republic.  From  that  time,  as  is  now 
evident,  the  Extreme  Legitimists  have  been  watching  for 
an  occasion  of  revenge.  With  parties  in  the  Assembly 
constituted  as  they  were,  this  was  not  an  easy  thing  to 
find.  The  constitutional  majority  of  the  25  th  of 
February  was  never  homogeneous,  but  it  kept  clear  of 
open  quarrels.  Occasionally,  as  in  the  vote  on  the  scrutiu 
de  liste,  the  Left  and  the  Left  Centre  were  found  arrayed 
on  opposite  sides  ;  but  then  the  questions  at  issue  were  poli¬ 
tical  as  well  as  personal,  and  the  Legitimists  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  vote  with  men  they  hated  against  measures  they 
abhorred.  When  the  election  of  Life  Senators  came  on,  the 
question  was  for  the  first  time  purely  personal.  The  Ex¬ 
treme  Legitimists  probably  think  that,  so  long  as  it  does 
not  restore  the  King,  it  matters  little  what  the  new 
Second  Chamber  does,  and  they  may  even  cherish  a  doubt 
whether,  when  the  experiment  comes  to  be  tried,  it  will 
even  do  anything  at  all.  A  sentiment  of  profound  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  composition  of  the  Senate  was  not  likely  to 
hold  out  against  the  temptation  to  make  the  Orleanists 
pay  the  penalty  of  their  lapse  into  Republicanism. 

Still  the  passions  of  the  Extreme  Right  would  have 
raged  to  no  purpose  if  the  Right  Centre  had  not  played 
into  their  hands  by  their  complete  abandonment  of  the 
party  in  concert  with  which  they  had  set  up  the  Republic. 
The  true  policy  of  the  Right  Centre  in  the  election  of  Life 
Senators  was  sufficiently  unmistakable.  They  looked  to 
the  Senate  as  the  conservative  element  of  the  new  Consti¬ 
tution  and  to  the  life  members  as  the  conservative  element 
in  the  Senate.  Their  object  should  therefore  have  been  to 
get  the  parties  which  honestly  adhered  to  the  Republic  as 
established  by  the  Constitutional  Laws  represented  by  their 
most  moderate  members.  The  exclusion  of  irreconcil- 
ables  like  M.  Naqoet  or  M.  Louis  Blanc  would  have  been 
reasonable,  and  if  the  sentence  of  exclusion  had  extended 
to  the  whole  of  the  Extreme  Left,  it  would  still  have  been 
intelligible.  But  if  exclusions  were  to  be  made  on  one  side, 
they  ought  certainly  to  have  been  balanced  by  exclusions 
on  the  other.  If  M.  Gambetta’s  Republic  is  not  identical 
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with  the  Republic  as  it  now  exists  in  France,  still  less  is 
the  Monarchy  of  M.  de  la.  Rochette  or  the  Imperialism  of 
M.  Rouhek  identical  with  it.  But  the  Right  Centre  did 
more  than  exclude  one  extreme  and  not  the  other.  They 
admitted  all  extremes  on  the  Conservative  side,  and  re¬ 
jected  even  the  moderate  parties  on  the  Republican  side. 
The  whole  Left  was  kept  out  of  their  list  of  candidates, 
with  the  exception  of  thirteen  members  of  the  Left  Centre 
— an  exception  which  was  much  more  like  an  insult  than 
a  recognition  of  a  claim.  The  men  who  had  to  the 
last  voted  against  the  Republic  and  had  proclaimed  their 
detestation  of  the  Constitutional  Laws  at  the  very  time 
when  the  Right  Centre  was  engaged  in  passing  them 
through  the  Assembly,  were  allowed  to  have  a  hand 
in  the  working  of  a  machine  which,  if  they  were  con- 
si, stent,  they  would  do  their  best  to  upset.  The  men  who 
had  laid  aside  all  considerations  founded  on  personal  senti¬ 
ment  or  private  ambition,  and  had  co-operated  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  Constitution  which  they  only  half  liked,  rather  than 
expose  France  to  the  risk  of  anarchy  or  misgovernment, 
were  contemptuously  told  that  they  were  not  worthy  to 
touch  the  ark  which  had  been  earned  to  its  resting-place 
by  their  hands.  Whether  they  thought  the  future  Senate 
a  farce  or  a  reality  could  make  but  little  difference  in 
their  resentment  at  being  thus  treated.  If  they  thought 
it  a  farce,  they  could  not  fail  to  understand  the 
warning  which  the  action  of  the  Right  unintentionally 
conveyed.  The  precise  composition  of  the  Second  Chamber 
might  be  a  matter  of  little  moment,  but  the  evidence 
which  it  afforded  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  government 
would  be  carried  on  by  those  who  claimed  to  preside  over 
its  composition  could  not  be  disregarded.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  future  Senate  was  to  be  a  reality,  it  was  not  an 
unimportant  consideration  whether  the  life  element  in  it 
was  wholly  made  up  of  men  who  had  proved  that  the  only 
Republic  they  could  tolerate  was  a  Republic  without  Re¬ 
publicans. 

For  the  first  time,  therefore,  since  the  25th  of  February 
there  was  a  breach  between  the  Right  Centre  and  the  Left, 
which  the  Extreme  Right  could  turn  to  their  own  pur¬ 
poses.  The  question  involved  was  wholly  one  of  men. 
Measures  only  entered  into  it  in  connexion  with  a  future  so 
distant  and  uncertain  that  it  had  no  influence  on 
Legitimist  imaginations.  What  did  it  matter  what  a  Senate 
not  yet  constructed  might  do  in  years  to  come  ?  If  the 
King  was  to  be  restored,  he  would  be  restored  whether  the 
Senate  wished  it  or  not.  If  the  King  was  to  remain  an 
exile,  the  sorrows  of  his  faithful  subjects  would  be  neither 
increased  nor  diminished  by  the  predominance  of  this  or 
that  type  of  Republicanism  in  the  least  influential  branch 
of  the  Legislature.  Overtures  were  made  to  the  Left  almost 
as  soon  as  the  list  of  the  Right  had  been  composed,  and  the 
abstentionists  of  the  first  day  became  active  and  successful 
voters  on  the  second.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  alli¬ 
ance  thus  suddenly  struck  up  would  be  bitterly  criticized 
by  the  Right  Centre.  Coalitions  are  always  open  to  sus¬ 
picion,  and  the  spectacle  of  the  whole  Left  combining 
w'ith  the  most  extreme  section  of  the  Right  to 
carry  a  joint  list  of  candidates  was  certainly  startling. 
The  defence  set  up  by  the  Left  is  twofold  ;  first,  that  they 
had  no  choice  in  the  matter,  and  secondly,  that,  as  the 
profits  of  the  alliance  were  to  be  reaped  by  themselves, 
they  were  only  using  the  Legitimists  for  the  better  further¬ 
ance  of  Republican  principles.  They  have  long  suspected, 
they  say,  the  intention  of  the  Right  Centre  to  shut  them 
out  from  all  share  in  the  working  of  the  Government,  and 
the  existence  of  such  an  intention  was  proved  beyond  the 
possibility  of  doubt  by  the  composition  of  the  list  of  can¬ 
didates.  Under  these  circumstances  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  get  a  footing  in  the  Senate.  This  would  at 
least  save  them  from  appearing  before  the  electors  with  the 
discredit  of  defeat  already  clinging  to  them.  The  Extreme 
Right  only  asked  for  17  out  of  the  75  seats,  so  that  their 
voting  power  in  the  Senate  would  be  infinitesimal.  The  re- 
maiuing58  seats  would  be  filled  by  Republicans  of  all  shades. 
This  is  not,  the  Left  argue,  a  coalition,  for  a  coalition 
implies  the  surrender  of  certain  principles  in  order  to 
obtain  additional  support  in  establishing  certain  other  j 
principles.  True,  no  principles  were  sacrificed  on  the  side 
ol  the  Left.  They  simply  accepted  the  freely  offered  aid 
of  the  Legitimists  in  order  to  place  themselves  in  a 
position  in  which  they  would  be  better  able  than  before 
to  give  full  effect  to  their  convictions.  The  particular 
charge  of  having  -vllied  themselves  with  the  Bonapartists 
which  has  been  made  much  of  by  the  Right  Centre  organs 


comes  strangely  from  men  who  included  Bonapartists  in 
their  list  of  candidates,  whereas  the  utmost  that  the  Left 
have  done  is  not  to  reject  Bonapartist  aid  in  returning 
Republican  and  Legitimist  candidates.  Whether  this  new 
arrangement  of  parties  has  not  a  discouraging  aspect  as 
regards  the  future  course  of  French  affairs  is  another 
question.  But  this  discouragement  comes  rather  from  the 
action  of  the  Right  Centre  than  from  that  of  the  Left, 
and  it  is  on  the  Right  Centre  that  the  responsibility  of 
creating  it  must  justly  fall. 


LORD  CARNARVON  AND  THE  CAPE  COLONY. 

fin  HE  impediments  which  have  prevented  the  adoption 
JL  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  South  African  proposals  are  so 
complicated  as  to  have  raised  a  doubt  whether  it  is  expe- 
I  dient  to  proceed  with  the  scheme  at  present,  and  it  now 
appears  that  the  Colonial  Office  has  withdrawn  the  scheme 
of  a  Conference.  The  Cape  Parliament  had  been  summoned 
to  reconsider  the  plan  of  a  Conference,  and  it  seemed  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  Ministry  would  again  obtain  a  majority  in  the 
Assembly.  Before  a  division  was  taken  the  withdrawal  of 
Lord  Carnarvon’s  project  rendered  a  trial  of  strength  un¬ 
necessary.  The  Legislative  Council  had  passed  a  resolution 
in  favour  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  policy  ;  and  the  Governor 
would  have  had  constitutional  power  to  dismiss  his  Ministers, 
and  to  allow  their  successors  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  general 
election.  If  Sir  Henry  Barkly  had  strong  reason  for 
believing  that  the  public  opinion  of  the  colony  is  opposed 
to  the  decision  of  the  Ministry,  he  might  perhaps  have 
j  been  justified  in  taking  the  opinion  of  the  constituency; 

!  but  in  any  event  it  would  have  been  unfortunate  that  the 
Imperial  Government  should  persist  in  making  itself 
a  party  to  a  colonial  dispute.  The  scanty  courtesy  which 
was  accorded  by  Mr.  Molteno  and  his  colleagues  to 
Lord  Carnarvon  was  highly  characteristic  of  colonial 
politics.  The  Home  Government  is  accustomed  to 
similar  rebuffs  from  Canada  and  Australia,  and  it  is 
well  aware  that,  of  all  political  communities,  colonies 
enjoying  representative  government  are  the  most  sensi¬ 
tive  and  the  least  considerate  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
others.  On  the  eve  of  the  American  Rebellion,  the 
subsequent  founders  of  the  Union  habitually,  and  perhaps 
sincerely,  professed  devoted  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  Modern 
colonists,  who  have  no  present  intention  of  renouncing 
their  allegiance,  almost  always  address  the  Imperial 
Government  in  a  tone  of  suspicion  and  defiance.  If  the 
question  of  politeness  is  set  aside,  it  is  impossible  to  dispute 
the  right  of  the  Cape  Government  to  accept  or  reject  Lord 
Carnarvon’s  suggestion,  nor  is  it  either  possible  or  desir¬ 
able  to  raise  an  issue  on  the  spirit  or  language  of  com¬ 
munications  which  were  in  themselves  unobjectionable. 
The  colony  was  invited  to  attend  a  Conference  for  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  interests  which  were  ostensibly  common  to  itself 
with  the  neighbouring  communities.  It  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  delegates,  or  of  the  several  Colonial 
Governments,  to  enter  on  the  question  of  federation,  if 
such  a  measure  seemed  to  be  expedient  and  season¬ 
able.  The  Ministry  and  Assembly  of  the  Cape  thought 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  to  enter  for  any 
purpose  into  a  partnership  with  colonies  less  favour¬ 
ably  situated  ;  aud  they  professed  to  hold  that  eveu 
a  common  system  of  dealing  with  the  natives  was 
impracticable.  Their  own  border  policy  is  in  their  judg¬ 
ment  both  humane  and  successful,  and  they  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  Dutch  Republics  will  not  abandon  their 
less  scrupulous  methods  of  guarding  against  Kaffir 
hostility.  A  stronger  objection  to  a  common  understanding 
is  raised  by  tne  comparative  weakness  of  their  colonial 
neighbours.  If  a  native  rising  should  take  place  in  Natal, 
the  people  of  the  Cape  would  prefer  that  it  should  be 
suppressed  by  Imperial  arms,  and  not  at  their  own  expense. 

it  was  not  difficult  for  the  Cape  Ministers  to  raise  ob¬ 
jections  of  detail  to  Lord  Carnarvon’s  first  despatch.  He 
proposed  a  Conference  of  Delegates  representing  the 
colony  of  Natal,  the  province  of  Griqualand  West,  the 
Orange  Free  State,  the  South  African  Republic,  and  the 
Eastern  and  Western  provinces  of  the  Cape  ;  and  he 
proceeded  to  recommend  certain  persons,  of  whom  Mr. 
Molteno  was  one,  to  fill  the  office  of  delegate. 
The  Cape  Colony  is  a  single  political  body,  with  a 
Parliament  and  Ministry  of  its  own ;  yet  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  proposed  that  the  Eastern  and  Western  pro¬ 
vinces  should  be  separately  represented.  Mr.  Molteno, 
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as  chief  Minister  of  the  entire  colony,  could  scarcely  have 
accepted  a  delegation  from  one  of  its  provinces  ;  nor  was 
his  disposition  to  accede  to  the  proposal  probably  stimu¬ 
lated  by  the  nomination  for  the  Western  province  of  Mr. 
Paterson,  who  is  leader  of  the  Opposition.  In  a  second 
despatch  Lord  Carnarvon  defended  himself  on  the  ground 
that  there  had  lately  been  an  agitation  for  the  separation 
of  the  provinces,  in  which  Mr.  Molteno  had  taken  an  active 
part.  He  also  disclaimed  any  desire  for  a  separate  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  provinces,  if  the  general  feeling  of  the 
colony  was  adverse  to  it.  The  Cape  Ministry  might  have 
replied  that  the  alleged  personal  inconsistency  of  Mr.  Mol¬ 
teno  ought  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  that  the  unity  of  the  colony  depended  on 
its  legal  constitution,  and  not  on  the  general  feeling  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  Colonial  Ministers  had  on  their  part  pre¬ 
ferred  an  entirely  inadmissible  claim  to  determine  the 
number  of  delegates  by  whom  they  should,  if  at  all,  be 
represented  at  the  Conference.  As  the  pretension  was 
entirely  hypothetical,  it  was  only  important  as  far  as  it 
indicated  the  tone  and  manner  of  their  communication. 
One  serious  difficulty  consisted  in  the  unfriendly  relations 
of  the  Orange  Free  State  to  the  Cape,  or  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  or  to  both.  The  Republic  claims  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  West  Griqualand,  and  an  arbitration  is 
pending  on  the  matter.  Until  the  question  is  settled  the 
Republic  will  probably  not  take  part  in  any  Conference 
with  the  colonies;  and  still  less  will  it  recognize  West 
Griqualand  as  a  separate  and  independent  political  com¬ 
munity.  In  addition  to  other  reasons,  the  Cape  Govern¬ 
ment  was  perhaps  influenced  by  a  sense  of  its  own  rank  as 
a  self-governing  dependency  in  comparison  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  adjacent  Crown  colonies. 

If  the  present  Assembly,  or  the  majority  returned  at  a 
new  election,  had  reversed  the  policy  of  Mr.  Molteno’s 
Ministry,  it  would  still  have  been  doubtful  whether  it 
was  desirable  to  prosecute  Lord  Carnarvon’s  scheme. 
A  future  Ministry  might,  if  it  thought  fit,  revive  the 
project  of  a  Conference  on  its  own  account,  with 
the  advantage  of  escaping  the  jealousy  which  attends 
Imperial  intervention.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the  actual 
Ministers  represent  either  a  majority  or  an  important  party 
in  the  colony  ;  and  that,  if  they  had  been  driven  from  office 
in  consequence  of  their  rejection  of  Lord  Carnarvon’s  propo¬ 
sals,  they  might  hereafter  return  to  power.  It  is  also  probable 
that  in  a  large  and  thinly  settled  territory  political  leanings 
are  in  some  degree  coincident  with  local  interests.  If  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Provinces  adopted  opposite  opinions 
on  the  Conference  or  on  federation,  Lord  Carnarvon  would 
once  more  be  accused  of  designs  against  colonial  unity. 
If  any  enthusiasm  has  been  roused  on  the  side  of  federation, 
Mr.  Froude’s  eloquence  and  ability  may  deserve  the  credit 
of  the  result ;  and  yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  has  not 
compromised  his  principal.  Lord  Carnarvon  announced 
in  his  first  despatch  that,  if  the  Conference  was  held,  Mr. 
Froude  would  represent  the  Imperial  Government;  and 
he  has  consequently  been  supposed  to  enjoy  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Minister.  At  the  first  of  a  series  of  public 
dinners  and  meetings  which  he  has  since  attended 
Mr.  Froude  drew  an  ingenious  distinction  between  his 
public  and  private  character.  As  the  Cape  Government  had 
refused  to  join  the  Conference,  he  considered  that  within 
the  colony  he  held  no  official  position,  although  he  might 
still  be  called  upon  to  discharge  the  functions  of  a  delegate 
in  Ratal  or  West  Griqualand.  He  was  mistaken  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  could  at  a  moment’s  notice  resume  the  posi¬ 
tion  which  he  asserted  for  himself  of  an  independent 
British  subject.  A  provisionally  nominated  delegate  of  the 
Colonial  Office,  defending  the  policy  of  his  chief,  is  natu¬ 
rally  supposed  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  At  one  time  Mr.  Froude  professed  to  appeal 
only  to  the  sounder  judgment  of  the  Ministry,  and  not  to 
apply  to  them  the  pressure  of  external  opinion  ;  but  he  has 
since  given  way  on  many  occasions  to  a  rhetorical  or  con¬ 
troversial  impulse  which  has  sometimes  assumed  the  form 
of  invective.  As  Mr.  Froude  happens  to  have  no  special 
connexion  with  the  Cape,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
would  on  his  own  account  voluntarily  take  an  active 
part  in  a  purely  colonial  controversy.  The  Cape  Minis¬ 
ters  and  their  supporters  were  not  without  excuse  in  hold¬ 
ing  Lord  Carnarvon  responsible  for  the  proceedings  of  his 
confidential  agent.  They  contended  that  any  official  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  colony  ought  to  pass  through  the  respon¬ 
sible  Ministry,  and  they  complained  that  Mr.  Froude  has 
appealed  directly  to  the  people  against  their  accredited  re¬ 


presentatives.  The  qualified  independence  of  large  colonies 
is  so  novel  an  institution  that  there  has  scarcely  been  time 
to  determine  all  questions  of  constitutional  etiquette ;  but, 
if  the  analogy  of  intercourse  with  independent  States  is 
adopted,  the  claim  of  Mr.  Molteno  and  his  colleagues  is 
well  founded.  Foreign  Ministers  have  sometimes  caused 
offence  by  intrigues  with  political  parties  adverse  to  the 
Government  to  which  they  are  accredited,  but  the  practice 
has  never  been  openly  avowed  or  defended.  There  would 
have  been  no  use  in  a  separate  Conference  of  Delegates 
from  Ratal  and  West  Griqualand.  Lord  Carnarvon’s 
deference  to  the  objections  of  the  Cape  Ministry  is  credit¬ 
able  to  his  good  sense.  The  abandonment  of  a  bold  and 
comprehensive  measure  because  circumstances  render  it 
temporarily  inexpedient  is  as  much  a  proof  of  statesmanlike 
capacity  as  the  original  conception.  At  some  future  time 
the  policy  of  a  South  African  Confederation  will  probably 
be  accepted  by  the  colonies. 


MR.  FORSTER  AND  THE  LONDON  TRADES 
COUNCIL. 

IT  is  announced  that  on  Monday  last  “  a  deputation  from 
“the  London  Trades  Council,  consisting  of  Mr.  Shipton, 
“  Mr.  G.  Odger,  &c.  waited  on  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  M.P.,  at 
“  his  private  residence,  to  elicit  his  views  on  the  present 
“  high  price  of  meat,  and  the  causes  which  have  pro- 
“  duced  it.”  Deputations  to  a  Minister  on  all  sorts  of  sub¬ 
jects  are  of  course  common  enough,  although  they  usually 
involve  a  sad  waste  of  valuable  time,  and  answer  no  purpose 
whatever  beyond  affording  an  opportunity  for  a  few  obscure 
persons  to  enjoy  the  distinction  of  a  personal  interview  with 
a  member  of  the  Government,  and  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
themselves  talk.  But  a  deputation  to  a  politician  out  of 
office  is,  we  fancy,  rather  a  novelty.  “  Our  opponents 
“  are  in  office,  but  we  are  in  power,”  was  once  in  other 
days  a  boast  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  possibly  Mr.  Forster 
may  think  that  it  also  describes  his  present  position,  and 
that  it  is  as  well  to  placard  his  presumed  authority.  We 
have  not,  indeed,  heard  of  Lord  Hartington  receiving  any 
deputations,  although  he  is  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  party  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it  may 
perhaps  be  conjectured  that  Mr.  Odger  and  his  friends 
feel  more  at  home  with  Mr.  Forster  than  with  the 
Marquess,  whose  outspoken  candour  is  not  always  ap¬ 
preciated  by  people  of  their  class.  It  is  time  that 
Mr.  Forster  was  in  office  when  restrictions  were  im¬ 
posed  on  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  and  he  may 
be  supposed  to  know  something  of  the  matter.  But  Mr. 
Forster  is  just  now  only  a  private  pei'son  with  views  of 
his  own,  and  the  responsibility  for  whatever  arrangements 
may  be  made  rests  not  vjith  him,  but  with  others.  A  great 
deal  of  useful  information  is,  we  believe,  disseminated 
throughout  the  country  by  weekly  papers  which  give 
answers  to  correspondents ;  and  Mr.  Forster,  who  has 
at  present  the  prospect  of  abundant  leisure,  may  be  anxious 
to  promote  popular  education  in  a  similar  manner. 
Whether  he  is  establishing  a  precedent  which  will  add  to 
his  own  comfort  and  happiness,  or  that  of  other  public 
men  not  in  office,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  there  are  always  a  great  many  people 
desirous  of  eliciting  information  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
and  if  Mr.  Forster  chooses  to  throw  open  his  dining-room 
for  seances  of  this  kind,  he  will  probably  have  no  difficulty 
in  securing  visitors.  If  he  allows  his  views  to  be  elicited  on 
the  present  high  price  of  meat,  there  are  no  doubt  many 
other  questions  on  which  people  will  also  like  to  have 
his  views,  or  at  least  to  express  their  own.  Mr.  Forster 
would  thus  assume  a  position  similar  to  that  of  a  philosopher 
of  old  who  sat  in  a  garden — which  would  be  a  good  place  for 
receiving  deputations  in  warmer  weather  than  the  present 
— and  solved  all  the  difficult  problems  which  were  put 
before  him.  If  this  is  what  is  intended,  we  cannot  help 
feeling  some  pity  for  Mr.  Forster  under  what  he  is 
bringing  upon  himself.  We  should  have  thought  that  any 
public  man  who  had  anything  to  say  had  already  sufficient 
opportunities  of  saying  it,  either  in  the  House  or  out  of  it, 
without  receiving  a  select  party  in  his  own  house.  Rot, 
indeed,  that  Mr.  Forster  had  apparently  anything  to 
say  on  this  occasion,  for  he  carefully  confined  himself  to 
the  vaguest  generalities ;  so  that,  if  the  London  Trades 
Council  wanted  information,  they  must  have  beeu  rather 
disappointed.  “  They  must  allow  him,”  he  said,  “  not  to 
“  give  an  opinion  on  the  subject  then,  for  he  did  not  feel 
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“  that  he  could  thoroughly  make  up  his  mind.”  Possibly 
both  the  deputation  and  its  host  were  satisfied  with  a 
public  fraternization. 

The  London  Trades  Council  consists,  we  understand,  of 
a  small  clique  of  Trade-Union  agitators,  who  represent  the 
most  extreme  views  of  these  associations ;  and  what  they 
had  chiefly  to  complain  of  in  this  instance  seems  to  have 
been  an  alleged  attempt  on  the  part  of  purveyors  or  pro¬ 
ducers  of  meat  to  establish  a  monopoly.  Thei-e  is  nothing 
more  shocking  in  its  selfishness,  or  more  wicked  as  a  be¬ 
trayal  of  public  interests,  if  we  may  believe  the  deputation, 
than  an  attempt  of  this  kind  to  limit  the  freedom  of  trade — 
that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  applied  to  beef  or  mutton,  or  any¬ 
thing  which  working-men  want  to  buy.  When  working¬ 
men  have  anything  to  sell,  of  course  the  case  is  altogether 
different.  It  is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  there  is  only 
one  class  of  working-men  who  are  entitled  to  the  smallest 
consideration,  and  that  is  those  who  are  faithful  and 
obedient  members  of  Trade-Unions  ;  and  in  their  case  the 
system  of  monopoly,  which  we  are  assured  is  so  bad 
when  practised  by  meat  salesmen  and  others,  be¬ 
comes  not  only  innocuous,  but  beneficial.  If  the 
visit  of  the  Trades  Council  had  only  been  delayed  for  a 
day,  a  striking  illustration  of  this  theory  might  have  been 
submitted  for  the  judgment  of  their  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend.  On  Tuesday  thirty-six  men  employed  as  ship¬ 
wrights  in  the  yard  of  the  Nelson  Shipbuilding  Company, 
Rotherhithe,  appeared  at  Greenwich  Police  Court  to  answer 
the  charge,  under  the  Employers’  and  Workmen’s  Act,  of 
having  unlawfully  left  their  work ;  and  the  defence  of  these 
men  was  conducted  at  the  expense  of  their  Trade-Union. 
It  appears  that,  in  taking  iron  ships  into  dock  to  repair,  a 
staging  has  to  be  erected  which  is  no  part  of  the  ordinary 
shipwright’s  work.  It  is  a  special  job  specially  contracted 
for,  and  because  the  Shipbuilding  Company  in  this  case 
chose  to  employ  on  it  a  couple  of  non-Unionist  men,  all 
the  other  shipwrights  quitted  work.  The  shipwrights  had 
previously  demanded  that  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the 
erection  should  be  paid  over  to  themselves,  although 
they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  particular 
part  of  the  work.  In  consequence  of  the  desertion  of 
the  shipwrights,  the  Company  has  suffered  serious  loss. 
The  defence  set  up  at  the  police  court  was  that  the 
weather  was  too  inclement  for  work,  but  this  was  obviously 
a  subterfuge,  and  the  magistrate  said  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  men  left  their  work  solely  on  account 
of  the  non-Unionists  being  employed.  He  therefore 
fined  each  of  the  men  5 1.  and  10s.  costs,  which,  he  remarked, 
would  amount  to  a  less  loss  than  that  sustained  by  the 
Company.  We  do  not  happen  to  know  the  precise  natiu-e 
of  the  monopoly  in  the  meat  trade  of  which  the  members 
of  the  London  Trades  Council  complain,  but  it  is  at  least 
evident  from  this  case  that  Trade-Unionists  think  monopoly 
a  very  good  thing  when  it  suits  their  own  purpose.  It  may 
also  be  suggested  that  the  general  rise  in  prices  is  due,  not 
merely  to  a  rise  in  wages,  but  to  the  waste  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  restrictive  system  of  the  Unionists  ;  so  that 
for  the  public  at  large  the  effects  of  a  monopoly  of  the 
meat  trade,  if  it  exists,  are  aggravated  by  the  monopolies 
of  the  Trade-Unions.  It  may  be  that  there  are  abuses  in 
the  meat  trade  that  require  attention,  but  from  Mr.  Odger 
and  his  friends  a  protest  against  monopoly  does  not  come 
with  a  very  good  grace. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  unlawful  desertion  from 
work  by  the  shipwrights  at  Rotherhithe,  and  their 
attempted  coercion  both  of  their  employers  and  of  the  two 
non-Unionists,  is  only  one  of  numerous  cases  of  a  similar 
kind  which  have  occurred  since  the  passing  of  the  recent 
conciliatory  legislation  on  the  subject  of  labour  contracts. 
Just  before  the  Act  was  passed  there  was  a  lull  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  and  the  Unionists  were  put  on  their  best  behaviour. 
But  the  law  was  no  sooner  altered  than  they  proceeded  to  in¬ 
terpret  it  as  a  grant  of  immunity  for  all  kinds  of  disorder. 
At  Sheffield  the  old  practices  of  the  saw-grinders  have 
shown  symptoms  of  revival.  It  may  not  be  true,  as  has 
lately  been  asserted,  that  Broadhead  is  still  in  receipt  of  a 
pension  from  his  former  subjects  ;  but  it  is  at  least  certain 
that  the  Trade-Unionists  generally  have  never  expressed 
a  hearty  repugnance  for  his  horrible  system,  and  that  it  in 
some  degree  survives.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  leaders 
of  these  associations,  or  some  of  those  who  have  influence 
with  them,  would,  if  they  disapproved  of  these  processes  of 
coercion,  take  an  opportunity  of  discountenancing  and  dis¬ 
couraging  them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  the  Trade- 


Union  representatives,  as  in  the  shipwrights’,  the  gas- 
stokers’,  and  other  cases,  openlyjustifying  unlawful  practices. 
It  is  of  course  quite  right  that  the  recent  measures  placing 
employers  and  employed  on  an  equality  should  have  been 
passed  ;  but  it  is  also  impossible  to  be  blind  to  the  fact  that, 
as  a  rule,  the  Trade-Unions  are  still  conducted  as  an 
organized  conspiracy  against  personal  freedom,  and  that 
this  is  their  essential  principle. 


A  POPULAR  MURDERER. 

IT  is  difficult  to  imagine  anything  more  sickening  and 
disgusting  than  the  sensational  excitement  which  is 
still  being  sedulously  cultivated  in  regard  to  the  wretched 
murderer  now  awaiting  hanging  in  Newgate.  Mme. 
Tussaud  announces  as  an  appropriate  treat  for  Christmas — 
that  festival  of  peace  and  good-will — that,  in  addition  to 
other  “  special  attractions,”  including  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Russia, 
Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany,  Alfonso  XII.,  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  the  public  is  to  be  regaled 
with  “  a  portrait  model  of  Henry  Wainwright,”  whose 
eminence  as  a  murderer  entitles  him  to  rank  with  Royalty. 
The  newspapers  are  also  making  the  most  of  their  harvest. 
Every  morning  the  bulletin  about  the  Wainwrtghts  in 
prison  rivals  the  Court  Circular ;  and  even  some  of  the 
country  papers,  hitherto  comparatively  virtuous,  have  caught 
the  contagion,  and  are  promising  special  efforts  to  do  justice 
to  the  execution  on  Tuesday  next.  It  is  further  stated  that 
Henry  Wainwright  “  is  busy  on  an  autobiography,  which 
“  will  conclude  with  an  account  of  the  part  taken  by  him 
“  in  the  murder.”  Once  upon  a  time  the  heroes  of  the 
scaffold  were  content  with  a  last  dying  speech  and  confes¬ 
sion,  but  it  is  no  doubt  more  in  keeping  with  the  increasing 
gentility  of  the  age  that  murderers  should  publish  auto¬ 
biographical  recollections.  Altogether  Henry  Wainwright 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  characters  of  the  day, 
and  possibly  to  some  persons  an  object  of  envy.  The  love 
for  notoriety  is  a  dangerous  passion,  and  it  may  be 
imagined  how  much  the  present  demonstration  must  tend 
to  recommend  the  easy  path  to  public  interest  and  sym¬ 
pathy  which  Wainwright  has  followed.  It  is  trne  that  this 
morbid  sentimentalism  is  chiefly  promoted  by  experts  in 
puffery  who  see  their  way  to  making  a  profit  out  of  it ;  but 
it  appearsalso  to  pervade  the  general  public  to  an  extent  that 
must  excite  very  painful  reflections  in  reasonable  and  healthy 
miuds.  Almost  the  only  gleam  of  consolation  in  the  whole  of 
this  wretched  business  is  that  the  mad  doctors  have  kept 
quiet.  Throughout  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  it  has, 
for  a  wonder,  never  once  been  suggested  that  Wainwright 
is  a  victim  of  homicidal  mania.  The  efforts  to  obtain  a 
commutation  of  his  sentence  appear  to  be  chiefly  based  on 
the  fact  that  he  kept  a  shop  in  Whitechapel,  and  that  some 
of  the  preachers  of  that  district  have  found  him  a  useful 
object  in  moving  the  hearts  of  their  congregations.  That 
organ  of  universal  emotionalism,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  has 
naturally  offered  itself  as  a  focus  of  popular  feeling.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Conder  announces  in  its  columns  that,  as  trea¬ 
surer  of  the  fund  for  Mrs.  Henry  Wainwright,  he  has 
“  received  letters  and  contributions  from  persons  in  all 
“  classes  of  society,”  the  contributions  amounting  to  over 
700 1.  “A  Mother”  writes  to  say  that  “pity  may  extend 
“  even  to  Henry  Wainwright,”  but  “  to  confound  the  case 
“  of  all  his  children  would  add  to  the  cup  of  his 
“  wife’s  sorrow.”  “  Had  I  the  misfortune,”  she  adds,  “  to 
“  be  Mrs.  Wainwright,  the  children  of  Harriet  Lane  would 
“  henceforth  have  a  mother.”  There  is  also  a  Lane  or  Wil- 
more  fund,  and  Miss  Wilmore  appears  to  be  reluctant  to 
retire  from  the  scene.  It  seems  that  Harriet  Lane’s 
grandfather  very  properly  offers  to  take  charge  of  her 
children  ;  but  if  they  went  to  Waltham,  Miss  Wilmore  will 
lose  her  platform  in  society.  Still  “  she  will  not  stand  in 
“  the  way  of  their  future  happiness.”  A  Correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  signing  herself  “  One  who  loves  Little 
“  Children,”  encloses  xos.  for  the  Wilmore  Fund,  and 
“  earnestly  defends  the  memory  of  Harriet  Lane,  who 
“  may  have  been  as  much  deceived  by  the  convict  (clever 
“  in  every  kind  of  deception)  on  her  first  acquaintance  as 
“  when  she  thought  she  was  going  to  prepare  a  home  for 
“  her  children,  and  instead  found  a  grave  prepared  for 
“  herself  ” ;  and  she  hopes  that  cold  charity  will  not  take 
them  from  the  love  and  care  of  their  second  mother. 

The  friends  of  Stokes  also  make  their  appeal  to  the 
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public.  Stokes,  it  seems,  has  found  the  murder  a  source 
of  serious  pecuniary  loss  and  a  terrible  family  affliction. 
His  baby  has  grown  quite  thin  from  the  mother’s  fright 
caused  by  people  asking  “  all  sorts  of  questions.”  A 
meeting  has  been  held  in  Whitechapel  at  which  a  resolu¬ 
tion  was  passed  that  it  was  desirable  “  in  the  interests  of 
“  justice  ”  to  make  the  sufficient  remuneration  of  Stokes 
“  a  national  question.”  It  would  seem  indeed  as  if  White¬ 
chapel  regarded  itself  as  thoroughly  identified  with  this 
great  case,  and  was  determined  to  make  the  most  of 
it.  It  may  be  supposed  that  few  natives  of  Whitechapel 
have  attained  to  such  a  distinguished  public  position  as 
Wainwright,  and  the  pleasing  interest  which  his  atrocities 
have  excited  in  so  many  breasts  naturally  sheds  a 
lustre  on  his  birthplace.  Wainwright  may  expect 
to  be  enrolled  among  the  eminent  men  of  Whitechapel. 
But  Stokes  is  Whitechapel  too,  and  must  be  supported. 
When  Stokes  found  that  he  had  been  employed  to  carry 
parcels  of  human  remains,  it  was  obviously  his  duty  to  give 
warning  to  the  police,  and  his  attendance  as  a  witness  at 
the  subsequent  proceedings  was  only  one  of  those  obliga¬ 
tions  which  every  one  owes  to  the  public.  In  fact,  if  he 
had  neglected  to  give  the  information  he  possessed,  he 
might  have  found  himself  along  with  Thomas  Wainwright 
at  the  present  moment  in  Newgate.  It  was  a  proper  thing 
that,  in  such  a  case,  Stokes  should  have  some  remuneration 
for  his  services,  but  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  re¬ 
warding  the  ingenuity  and  perseverance  of  the  police  who 
have  to  unravel  a  tangled  skein,  and  go  through  a  great 
deal  of  troublesome  work,  and  paying  a  man  who  only  tells 
what  he  cannot  help  knowing,  and  who  would  be  punished 
severely  if  it  was  at  any  time  discovered  that  he  had  con¬ 
cealed  the  information. 

There  is  surely  something  very  unnatural  and  unwhole¬ 
some  in  the  flattering  attention  which  is  paid  by  large 
classes  of  people  to  the  various  actors  in  this  wretched 
drama.  A  casual  reference  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conder  to 
what  he  called  the  “Mosaic  curse”  on  the  children  of  a 
murderer  has  led  to  a  protest  from  a  great  many  Jews,  and 
to  rather  a  weak  reply  from  Mr.  Conder,  who  says  he  is 
too  busy  to  look  up  authorities.  There  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  either  Jews  or  Christians  would  withhold  needful 
charity  from  Wainwright’s  children,  either  legitimate  or 
illegitimate,  because  of  their  father’s  crime  ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  they  should  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  superior  claims  to  those  of  other  destitute ' 
families  merely  because  their  father  has  been  thrust 
into  prominence  by  his  vice  and  brutality.  When  we 
hear  that  700 1.,  and  perhaps  800 1.,  has  been  subscribed 
in  one  form  for  Mrs.  Wainwright,  and  that  there  is 
another  subscription  fund  for  Harriet  Lane’s  children, 
it  is  natural  to  ask  whether  the  readiness  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  with  which  money  is  showered  on  the  family  of 
a  criminal  of  a  very  bad  type,  and  without  almost  a 
single  redeeming  feature  in  his  character,  has  not  rather  a 
tendency  to  discourage  honest  people  who  are  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  Newgate 
celebrity  to  boast  of.  Subscriptions  are  occasionally  raised 
for  the  benefit  of  the  family  of  some  man  who  has  perished 
in  doing  a  brave  act,  and  they  are  not  always  very  success¬ 
ful.  But  directly  a  dissipated  fellow,  who  has  neglected  his 
family,  murders  his  paramour,  people  are  so  thrilled  in  their 
tenderest  feelings,  that  they  surround  all  his  connexions  with 
a  romantic  sympathy.  It  seems  to  us  that  this  sort  of  charity 
is  very  ignorant  and  irrational,  and  betrays  a  shocking  con¬ 
fusion  of  mindas  to  human  obligations.  The  children  of  hard¬ 
working,  honest  men,  who  are  true  to  their  families,  and 
bear  up  with  courageous  patience  against  hard  trials,  are 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves  or  starve,  whereas,  if  their 
fathers  had  only  gratified  the  morbid  appetites  of  the  lovers 
of  sensation  by  a  particularly  cruel  and  wanton  murder, 
and  by  revolting  callousness  in  the  treatment  of  the  victim’s 
remains,  there  would  be  at  once  a  rush  to  show  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  in  their  fate  and  to  help  their  families.  It 
is  surely  a  strange  and  miserable  perversion  of  the  natural 
instincts  of  humanity  which  leads  to  such  an  illogical  and, 
we  venture  to  say,  depraving  result.  What  almsgiving  ex¬ 
presses  in  such  a  case  is  not  genuine  sympathy  with  distress 
and  destitution — for  these  are  often  neglected  when  apart 
from  criminal  associations — but  the  maudlin  tenderness 
which  follows  a  debauch. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  OTHERS. 

CONSIDERATION  in  its  social  use  is  a  new  word.  In  hooks 
of  the  last  century  we  find  it  employed  only  with  reference  to 
grave  subjects  and  the  weighing  of  important  questions.  To  have 
it  or  to  want  it  is  not  attributed  as  a  feature  of  character.  When 
Cowper  assures  a  confiding  friend  that  he  divulges  nothing  but 
what  might  appear  in  the  magazine,  and  this  only  after  great  con¬ 
sideration,  he  has  in  his  mind  the  austere  virtues  of  secrecy  and 
discretion.  Now  we  use  the  word  not  only  to  express  serious 
deliberation,  but  a  habit,  grown  into  an  instinct,  of  deferring  to 
the  feelings  and  convenience  of  others  in  little  things.  Con¬ 
sideration  does  not  come  before  us  as  an  angel  whose  office  it 
is  to  whip  the  offending  Adam,  but  as  an  easy  companion 
making  the  wheels  of  life  run  smooth.  In  fact,  we  hardly  attribute 
it  as  a  quality  till  we  miss  it.  There  are  people  whose  whole 
coiu’se  of  proceedings  in  minor  matters  is  a  misfit :  no  action  of 
theirs  adjusts  itself  to  our  expectations  or  plans;  their  comings  and 
goings  upset  arrangements ;  their  sayings,  doings,  movements,  as 
far  as  they  affect  us,  seem  guided  by  fate  rather  than  intelligence. 
Nothing  is  convenient  to  them  that  suits  the  general  convenience ; 
they  are  compelled  by  necessity  to  disturb  and  put  eut.  We  say  of 
such  a  one — of  the  man  who,  when  he  comes,  habitually  knocks  the 
household  up  at  two  in  the  morning  or  keeps  us  painfully  watching 
and  waiting  for  him,  and  can  find  no  better  time  for  starting  when 
he  goes  than  five  o’clock  on  a  winter’s  morning— that  he  has  no 
consideration  ;  he  perhaps  says  and  thinks  that  he  cannot  help  it, 
but  we  learn  to  recognize,  not  a  necessity  outside  himself,  but  a 
characteristic.  It  is  only  by  contrast  that  we  find  out  that  the  friend 
who  never  puts  out  our  plans,  who  comes  when  we  expect  him, 
who  respects  the  dinner-hour,  never  interferes  with  an  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  naturally  conforms  to  the  scene  of  which  he  finds  him¬ 
self  a  part,  does  so  by  no  accidental  felicity,  but  through  a  delicate 
though  perhaps  unconscious  subservience  of  his  will  to  ours ;  and  we 
instal  consideration  into  a  virtue. 

There  are  people,  kind  and  even  self-denying  in  great  things,  who 
constantly  spoil  pleasure  or  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  our  serener 
hours  through  the  defect  of  inconsiderateness.  They  will,  to  save 
the  trouble  of  a  letter,  address  a  telegram  announcing  the  merest 
trifle  about  themselves  to  some  household  which  they  know  to  be 
hanging  on  the  tenter-hooks  of  suspense  on  a  question  of  the 
deepest  personal  concern,  careless  that  the  message  will  be  received 
with  trembling  hands  as  the  tidings  of  death  or  ruin.  If  there 
happens  at  a  picnic  to  be  a  girl  particularly  afraid  of  lightning,  the 
inconsiderate  man  of  the  party  draws  the  attention  of  the  company 
to  every  black  cloud,  is  sure  that  it  is  coming  their  way  and 
means  mischief.  Timidity  attracts  this  quality  like  a  magnet.  When 
a  nervous  elderly  lady  trusts  herself  to  the  dangers  of  an  open 
carriage,  the  inconsiderate  man  will  hint  at  the  uncertain  temper  of 
the  horse,  throw  doubtful  glances  over  the  harness,  or  suspect  a  screw 
loose  in  the  carriage  which  may  make  things  awkward  at  the  descent 
of  the  next  steep  hill,  where  more  than  one  accident  has  happened 
within  his  knowledge.  And  whatever  he  is  on  land,  he  is  worse  on 
the  water,  where  the  terrors  of  timidity  reach  their  climax — terrors 
which  it  seems  his  deliberate  object  to  enhance  by  every  word  and 
action,  only  that  we  know  how  blindness  to  the  feelings  of  others 
gives  an  aptitude  in  the  art  of  infusing  uneasiness  not  to  be 
matched  by  design.  A  satirist  of  the  old  French  Court  observes 
on  this  point : — ■“  It  would  seem  on  first  thoughts  that  part  of  the 
pleasure  of  princes  was  to  inconvenience  other  people ;  but  it  is 
not  so.  Princes  are  like  other  men ;  they  think  of  themselves, 
follow  their  taste,  their  passions,  their  convenience.”  It  needs  no 
malice  of  intention  to  bring  about  consequences  that  might  have 
malice  for  their  contriver.  It  is  said  that  Queen  Charlotte  used 
to  let  Mrs.  Siddons  stand  reading  to  her  till  she  was  ready  to 
drop.  She  did  not  know  what  it  was  to  stand  when  she  preferred 
sitting  down.  Consideration  needs  to  be  cultivated,  and  personal 
experience  of  the  inconvenience  to  which  others  are  subject  is  the 
great  teacher  on  this  point.  Hence  it  is  that  rich  people  are  often 
very  inconsiderate  in  money  matters.  They  put  people  to  ex¬ 
pense  without  realizing  the  embarrassment  they  cause.  They  know 
that  they  themselves  are  careless  of  money,  which  seems  to  them 
liberality,  but  it  bores  them  to  have  to  remember  that  this  open- 
handedness  is  not  within  the  compass  of  limited  means ;  they 
cannot  entertain  the  idea  that  to  some  people  a  small  sum  is  like 
their  life-blood.  People  long  incapacitated  from  active  exertion 
by  illness  or  infirmity  are  often  inconsiderate  towards  those  they 
employ.  It  is  not  easy  for  them  to  realize  that  those  who  can 
walk  at  all  can  walk  too  much,  or  that  healthy  powers  can  he 
overstrained.  How  often  indeed  is  health  sacrificed  to  the  incon¬ 
siderateness  of  sickness  and  decay,  though  this  is  a  branch  of  our 
subject  too  grave  to  he  dwelt  upon  here. 

Servants  have  so  much  the  upper  hand  nowadays  that  we  have 
rather  to  plead  for  considerationfromthem  than  to  give  it,  and  perhaps 
it  is  only  in  lodging-houses  that  we  see  them  still  victims.  1  lore,  for 
the  season,  they  think  it  worth  while  to  endure  trials  of  temper 
[  and  unreasonable  demands  on  their  physical  strength  which  must  be 
educating  them  for  communists  when  their  time  comes.  The  notion 
that  they  have  a  right  to  consideration  used  to  be  regarded  as  an 
impertinence.  Steele  in  his  day  represents  the  fine  lady  disgusted 
with  the  dawn  of  such  pretensions.  “  The  English  are  so  saucy 
with  their  liberty,  I’ll  have  all  my  lower  servants  French  ;  there 
cannot  be  a  good  footman  horn  out  of  an  absolute  monarchy.”  The 
modern  way  of  showing  inconsiderateness  to  this  class  is  by  ignoring 
their  presence  in  the  choice  of  subjects  of  conversation.  A  sense  of 
!  immeasurable  distance  between  themselves  and  their  attendants  can 
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alone  account  for  the  carelessness  with  which  some  people  utter 
sentiments  and  repeat  gossip  before  them.  It  would  surprise 
as  much  as  it  would  disgust  them  to  tind  their  paradoxical 
opinions  and  random  comments  repeated  verbatim  an  hour  after 
in  the  servants’  hall ;  they  have  spoken  under  the  impression  that 
the  topics  of  the  master  and  his  guests  are  altogether  above  menial 
intelligence. 

But  of  course  choice  of  topics  is  at  all  times  one  of  the 
great  tests  of  this  quality.  Most  people  can  be  quickened  into 
considerateness  by  self-interest.  To  be  treated  with  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  privilege  of  wealth  and  greatness,  while  it 
is  the  lot  of  some  never  to  have  their  existence  recognized 
by  regard  for  their  feelings,  preferences,  dislikes.  It  doe3 
not  do  to  complain,  as  some  do,  of  people  riding  rough-shod 
over  their  sensibilities,  but  the  thing  sometimes  happens  through 
mere  preoccupation  with  the  principal  figures  in  a  group.  The 
considerate  temper  ever  bears  in  mind  not  only  the  prominent 
members  of  a  company  but  the  supernumeraries.  Nobody  is  in¬ 
significant  enough  to  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  This  deliberation 
and  suspended  action  of  thought  and  tongue  is,  it  must  be  granted, 
much  easier  to  some  persons  than  to  others.  The  more  pro¬ 
nounced  the  character  the  more  is  consideration  of  this  subtle 
kind  diilicult,  and  a  thing  requiring  a  conscious  effort;  it  is  a 
mild  virtue,  meritorious  in  proportion  to  the  wit  and  fine  impulse 
it  has  to  contend  with.  By  reformers  and  ascetics  it  is  dis¬ 
carded  along  with  the  other  minor  domestic  virtues.  It  is  their 
business  to  disturb  every  comfortable  state  of  things.  Every  founder 
of  a  rule  enforces  his  rule  upon  all  constitutions  and  tempers  alike  ; 
consideration  would  be  weakness.  But  also  it  is  the  too  common 
fault  of  family  life  to  fail  in  considerateness.  It  is  supposed  that 
natural  affection  dispenses  with  it,  as  being  a  quality  so  innate  that 
nothing  can  weakeh  it.  And  no  doubt  it  does  pull  through  some 
very  rough  encounters ;  but  nothing  can  in  the  long  run  stand  dis¬ 
regard  or  forgetfulness  of  the  idiosyncrasies  which  constitute  self. 
The  families  that  hold  on  to  one  another  through  life  have  always 
considered  one  another  in  small  things  as  well  as  great. 

Want  of  tact  is  so  like  inconsiderateness  in  its  effects  that  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  our  subject.  We  cannot,  for 
example,  say  whether  it  is  want  of  tact  or  want  of  consideration 
that  sometimes  stumbles  in  the  way  of  the  most  critical  occasions 
of  life — those  touch-and-go  states  of  feeling  between  man  and 
woman  whioh  must  be  caught  at  the  crisis ;  when,  if  a  proposal  is  in¬ 
terrupted,  a  declaration  strangled  in  the  opening  sentence,  no  after 
opportunity  is  of  any  avail.  To  judge  from  novels  and  from  some 
actual  experiences,  blunderers  of  our  present  type  have  a  great  deal  to 
answer  for.  Many  a  blighted  life  owes  its  sorrows  to  an  inopportune 
intrusion  or  blindness  to  the  obvious  duty  of  keeping  out  of  the  way, 
or  to  a  joke  mistimed,  or  some  other  obtuseness  of  the  moral  sense. 
There  is  this  difference  to  be  observed  between  want  of  considera¬ 
tion  and  want  of  tact,  that  the  one  can  be  cured  by  care,  watchful¬ 
ness,  regard  for  personal  interest,  or  an  enlarged  benevolence,  but 
the  other  never.  Want  of  tact  is  an  incurable  infirmity ;  nothing 
can  mend  it,  nothing  can  prevent  its  unseasonable  exhibition.  It 
is  a  sense  wanting,  whereas  inconsiderateness  is  only  a  sense  dulled 
from  want  of  practice.  In  the  one  case  it  is  mere  want  of  thought, 
in  the  other  it  is  innocent  persistency  in  wrong'  saying  and  doing. 
The  topics  which  want  of  tact  will  think  suitable,  the  memories  it  will 
rake  up,  the  services  it  will  obtrude,  the  times  and  seasons  it  will 
violate,  are  in  the  very  genius  of  perversity.  While  these  escapades 
pass  for  inoonsiderateness  they  irritate  the  immediate  sufferer, 
but  in  time  they  accumulate  into  a  treasury  of  anecdote,  and 
coustitute  a  character.  The  people,  however,  who  really  suffer  under 
a  man  who  flagrantly  wants  tact  are  not  his  immediate  victims 
so  much  as  those  closely  belonging  to  him,  who  sit  by  and 
listen  and  wonder  with  tingling  ears  and  flushed  cheeks ;  and, 
in  fact,  he  often  becomes  rather  a  favourite  with  society.  Defi¬ 
ciency  of  perception,  joined  with  good  nature,  is  always  making 
demands  for  indulgence,  and  puts  the  pardoner  in  a  superior 
position.  We  are  always  telling  good  stories  of  such  people  behind 
their  backs  ;  their  sayings  and  awkwardnesses  are  a  stock  subject 
in  their  own  circle,  and  so  promote  talk  and  good  neighbourhood. 

Sydney  Smith  has  given  many  of  the  traits  which  describe  con¬ 
sideration  and  its  opposite  in  his  definitions  of  “  a  nice  person  ”  and 
“  hardness  of  character.”  “  A  nice  person,”  he  says,  “makes  no  diffi¬ 
culties,  is  never  misplaced,  is  willing  to  sit  bodkin,  and  is  never 
foolishly  affronted.  A  nice  person  helps  you  well  at  dinner,  and 
understands  you.  A  nice  person  respects  all  men's  rights,  never  stops 
the  bottle,  is  never  long,  and  never  wrong  ;  always  knows  the  day 
of  the  month,  the  name  of  everybody  at  table,  and  never  gives  pain 
to  any  human  being.  All  the  joys  of  life  are  communicated  to 
nice  people  ;  the  hand  of  the  dying  man  is  always  held  out  to  a 
nice  person.”  And  now  for  the  reverse  picture.  “  A  hard  person 
thinks  he  has  done  enough  if  he  does  not  speak  ill  of  your  rela¬ 
tions,  your  children,  your  country ;  and  then,  with  the  greatest 
good  humour  and  volubility,  and  with  a  total  inattention  to  your 
individual  state  and  position,  gallops  over  a  thousand  fine  feelino's, 
and  leaves  in  every  step  the  mark  of  his  hoofs  upon  your  heart. 
The  hard  person  crushes  little  sensibilities,  violates  little  pro¬ 
prieties,  and  overlooks  little  discriminations,  all  from  wanting  that 
fine  vision  which  heeds  little  things,  that  delicate  touch  which 
handles  them,  and  that  fine  sympathy  which  superior  moral  orga¬ 
nization  always  bestows.”  In  all  this  he  describes  men  as  he  finds 
them ;  we  have  touched  on  the  causes  which  make  one  person 
“  nice  ”  to  those  about  him,  and  the  other  “  hard  ”  and  apt  to 
annoy  or  wound. 


PObA. 

AT  Pola  the  main  objects  of  interest  for  the  historical  student 
will  be  classed  in  an  order  of  merit  exactly  opposite  to  those 
which  he  has  seen  at  Parenzo.  At  Parenzo  the  main  attraction  is 
the  vast  basilica,  none  the  less  attractive  as  a  monument  of 
early  opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Roman  see.  Beside  this 
the  remains  of  the  Parentine  colony  are  felt  to  be  quite  secondary. 
At  Pola  things  are  the  other  way ;  the  monuments  of  Pietas 
Julia  claim  the  first  place;  the  basilica,  though  not  without  a 
certain  special  interest,  comes  long  after  them.  The  character  of 
the  place  is  fixed  by  the  first  sight  of  it ;  we  see  the  present  and 
we  see  the  more  distant  past ;  the  Austrian  navy  is  to  be  seen,  and 
the  amphitheatre  is  to  be  seen.  But  intermediate  times  have  little 
to  show ;  if  the  duomo  strikes  the  eye  at  all,  it  strikes  it  only  by 
the  extreme  ugliness  of  its  outside,  nor  is  there  anything  very 
taking,  nothing  like  the  picturesque  castle  of  Pirano,  in  the  works 
which  occupy  the  site  of  the  colonial  capitol.  The  duomo  should 
not  be  forgotten ;  even  the  church  of  St.  Francis  is  worth  a 
glance ;  but  it  is  in  the  remains  of  the  Roman  colony,  in  the  amphi¬ 
theatre,  the  arches,  the  temples,  the  fragments  preserved  in  that 
temple  which  serves,  as  at  Nunes,  as  a  museum,  that  the  real  an¬ 
tiquarian  wealth  of  Pola  lies. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  into  the  mythical  history  of  the  place. 
Tales  about  Thracians  and  Argonauts  need  not  be  seriously  dis¬ 
cussed  at  this  time  of  day.  Nor  can  there  be  any  need  to  show 
that  the  name  Pola  is  not  a  contraction  of  Pietas  J ulia.  Save  for 
the  slight  accidental  likeness  of  letters,  so  to  say  is  about  as 
reasonable  as  to  say  that  London  is  a  corruption  of  Augusta, 
or  Jerusalem  of  /Elia.  In  all  these  cases  the  older,  native, 
familiar  name  outlived  the  later,  foreign,  official  name.  When 
we  have  thoroughly  cleared  up  the  origin  of  the  Illyrians 
and  the  old  Yeneti,  we  may  know  something  of  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Pola,  and  possibly  of  the  origin  of  its  name. 
But  the  history  of  the  place  begins  with  the  Roman  conquest 
of  I  stria  in  178  b.c.  The  town  became  a  Roman  colony  and  a 
flourishing  seat  of  commerce.  It3  action  on  the  republican  side  in 
the  civil  war  brought  on  it  the  vengeance  of  the  second  Caesar. 
But  the  destroyer  became  the  restorer,  and  Pietas  Julia,  in  the 
height  of  its  greatness,  far  surpassed  the  extent  either  of  the  elder 
or  the  younger  Pola.  Like  all  cities  of  this  region,  Pola  kept  up 
its  importance  down  to  the  days  of  the  Oarolingian  Empire,  the 
specially  flourishing  time  of  the  whole  district  being  that  of  Gothic 
and  Byzantine  dominion  at  Ravenna.  A  barbarian  king,  the 
Roxolan  Rasparasanus,  is  said  to  have  retired  to  Pola  after  the  sub¬ 
mission  of  his  nation  to  Hadrian ;  and  the  panegyrists  of  the  Flavian 
house  rank  Pola  along  with  Trier  and  Autun  among  the  cities 
which  the  princes  of  that  house  had  adorned  or  strengthened.  But 
in  the  history  of  their  dynasty  the  name  of  the  city  chiefly  stands 
out  as  the  chosen  place  for  the  execution  of  princes  whom  it  was 
convenient  to  put  out  of  the  way.  Here  Crispus  died  at  the  bid¬ 
ding  of  Constantine,  and  Gallus  at  the  bidding  of  Constantius. 
Under  Theodoric,  Pola  doubtless  shared  that  general  prosperity  of 
the  Istrian  land  on  which  Cassiodorus  grows  eloquent  when  writing 
to  its  inhabitants.  In  the  next  generation  Pola  appears  in 
somewhat  the  same  character  which  has  come  back  to  it  in  our 
own  times ;  it  was  there  that  Belisarius  gathered  the  Imperial 
fleet  for  his  second  and  less  prosperous  expedition  against 
the  Gothic  lords  of  Italy.  But,  alter  the  break  up  of  the 
Frankish  Empire,  the  history  of  mediaeval  Pola  is  but  a  history 
of  decline.  It  was,  in  the  geography  of  Dante,  the  furthest  city 
of  Italy ;  but,  like  most  of  the  other  cities  of  its  own  neighbour¬ 
hood,  its  day  of  greatness  had  passed  away  when  Dante  sang. 
Tossed  to  and  fro  between  the  temporal  and  spiritual  lords  who 
disputed  the  marquisate  of  Istria,  torn  by  the  dissensions  of 
aristocratic  and  popular  parties  among  its  own  citizens,  Pola  found 
rest,  the  rest  of  bondage,  in  submission  to  the  dominion  of  St.  Mark 
in  1331.  Since  then,  till  its  new  birth  in  our  own  times,  Pola  has 
been  a  falling  city.  Like  the  other  Istrian  and  Dalmatian  towns, 
modern  revolutions  have  handed  it  over  from  Venice  to  Austria, 
from  Austria  to  France,  from  France  to  Austria  again.  It  is  under 
its  newest  masters  that  Pola  has  at  last  begun  to  live  a  fresh  life, 
and  the  haven  whence  Belisarius  sailed  forth  has  again  become  a 
haven  in  more  than  name,  the  cradle  of  the  rising  navy  of  the 
united  Austrian  and  Hungarian  realm. 

That  haven  is  indeed  a  noble  one.  Few  sights  are  more 
striking  than  to  see  the  huge  mass  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Pola 
seeming  to  rise  at  once  out  of  the  land-locked  sea.  As  Pola  is  seen 
now,  the  amphitheatre  is  the  one  monument  of  its  older  days  which 
strikes  the  eye  in  its  general  view,  and  which  divides  attention 
with  signs  that  show  how  heartily  the  once  forsaken  city  has 
entered  on  its  new  career.  But  in  the  old  time  Pola  could  show 
all  the  buildings  which  befitted  its  rank  as  a  colony  of  Rome. 
The  amphitheatre  of  course  stood  without  the  walls;  the  city 
itself  stood  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  which 
was  crowned  by  the  capitol  of  the  colony,  where  the  modern 
fortress  rises  above  the  Franciscan  church.  Parts  of  the  Roman 
wall  still  stand,  and  one — in  a  certain  sense  two — of  its  gates.  At 
the  north  side  of  the  capitol  stands  the  Porta  Gemina,  leading 
from  it  to  the  amphitheatre.  The  outer  gateway  remains  a  double 
gateway,  as  its  name  implies,  with  three  Corinthian  half-columns 
between  and  on  each  side  of  the  two  arches.  But  here  steps  in  a 
singular  architectural  peculiarity,  oDe  which  reminds  us  that  we 
are  on  the  road  to  Spalato,  and  which  already  points  to  the  arcades 
of  Diocletian.  The  columns  support  an  entablature  with  its  frieze 
and  cornice,  but  the  architrave  is  left  out.  Does  not  this  show  a 
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lurking  sign  of  what  was  coming,  a  lurking  feeling  that  the  arch 
itself  was  the  true  architrave  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  it  stands, 
sinning,  like  so  many  other  ancient  works,  against  pedantic  rules, 
hut  perhaps  having  its  place  also  in  the  great  series  of  which  the 
palace  of  Spalato  is  the  crowning-point.  The  other  arch,  which 
is  commonly  known  as  Porta  Aurea  or  Porta  Aurata,  conforms 
more  nearly  to  ordinary  rules.  Here  we  have  the  arch  with  the 
coupled  Corinthian  columns  on  each  side  of  it,  supporting,  as  usual, 
their  hit  of  broken  entablature,  and  leaving  room  for  a  spandril 
filled  in  much  the  same  fashion  as  in  the  arch  of  Severus  at  Home. 
Compared  with  other  arches  of  its  own  class,  this  arch  of  Pola 
may  certainly  claim  to  rank  amongst  the  most  graceful  of  its  class. 
With  Trajan’s  arch  at  Ancona  it  can  hardly  he  compared.  That 
tallest  and.  slenderest  of  monumental  areheS  stands  palpably  on 
the  haven  to  be  looked  at  ;  while  the  arch  of  Pola,  like  its 
fellows  at  Rimini  and  Aosta,  and  like  the  arch  of  Drusus 
at  Rome,  is  a  real  thoroughfare  which  the  citizens  of  Pietas 
Julia  must  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  passing  under. 
And,  as  compared  with  the  arches  of  Rimini  and  Aosta,  its 
design  is  perhaps  the  most  pleasing  of  the  three.  Its  proportions 
are  better  designed ;  the  coupled  columns  on  each  side  are  more 
graceful  than  either  the  single  columns  at  Rimini  or  the  pair  of 
columns  which  at  Aosta  are  placed  so  much  further  apart.  The  ido¬ 
later  of  minute  rules  will  not  be  offended,  as  at  Aosta,  with  Doric 
triglyphs  placed  over  Corinthian  capitals,  and  the  lover  of  con¬ 
sistent  design  will  not  regret  the  absence  of  the  sham  pediment  of 
Rimini.  But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  arch  of  Pola  did 
not  originally  stand  alone,  and  that  its  usual  name  of  Porta  Aurea 
is  a  misnomer.  It  was  built  close  against  the  golden  gate  of  the 
city,  whose  name  it  has  usurped.  But  it  is,  in  truth,  the  family 
arch  of  the  Sergii,  raised  in  honour  of  one  of  that  house  by  his 
wife  Salvia  Postuma.  As  such,  it  has  a  special  interest  in  the  local 
history  of  Pola.  Ages  afterwards,  as  late  as  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  Sergii  appear  as  one  of  the  chief  families  by  whose  dissen¬ 
sions  the  commonwealth  was  torn  in  pieces.  If  there  is  authentic 
evidence  to  connect  these  later  Sergii  with  the  Sergii  of  the  arch, 
and  these  again  with  the  great  Patrician  gens  which  played  such  a 
part  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  here  would 
indeed  be  a  pedigree  before  which  that  of  the  house  of  Paris 
itself  might  stand  abashed. 

A  curious  dialogue  of  the  year  1600  is  printed  by  Dr.  Handler 
in  his  little  book,  Omni  al  Forrestiero  che  risita  Pola,  which,  with 
a  later  little  book,  Pola  und  seine  ncichste  Umgebung ,  by  A. 
Gareis,  form  together  a  very  sufficient  guide  for  the  visitor  to 
Pola.  From  this  evidence  it  is  plain  that,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  ancient  buildings  of  Pola  were  in  a  far  more 
perfect  state  than  they  are  now.  Even  late  in  the  next  century, 
in  the  days  of  Spon  and  Wheler,  a  great  deal  was  standing  that  is 
no  longer  there.  "Wheler ’s  view  represents  the  city  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  with  at  least  one  gate.  The  amphitheatre  stands 
without  the  wall ;  the  arch  of  the  Sergii  stands  within  it ;  but  the 
theatre  must  have  utterly  vanished,  because  in  the  references  to  the 
plan  its  name  is  given  to  the  amphitheatre.  And  it  must  have  been 
before  this  time  that  the  amphitheatre  had  begun  to  be  mutilated  in 
order  to  supply  materials  for  the  fortress  on  the  capitoline  hill. 
Indeedit  is  even  said  that  there  was  at  one  time  a  scheme  for  carrying 
off  the  amphitheatre  bodily  to  Venice  and  setting  it  up  on  the  Lido. 
This  scheme,  never  carried  out,  almost  beats  one  which  was  actually 
carried  out,  when  the  people  of  Jersey  gave  a  cromlech  as  a  mark 
of  respect  to  a  popular  governor,  by  whom  it  was  carried  off  and 
set  up  in  his  grounds  in  England.  Of  the  two  temples  in  the 
forum,  that  which  is  said  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Diana  is 
utterly  masked  by  the  process  which  turned  it  into  the  palace  of  the 
Venetian  governor.  But  the  temple  of  Augustus,  the  restorer 
of  Pietas  j  ulia,  with  its  portico  of  unfluted  Corinthian  columns, 
still  fittingly  remains  almost  untouched.  Fragments  and  remains 
of  all  dates  are  gathered  together  within  and  without  the  temple, 
and  new  stores  are  constantly  brought  to  light  in  digging  the 
foundations  for  the  buildings  of  the  growing  town.  But  the 
chief  wonder  of  Pola,  after  all,  is  its  amphitheatre.  Travellers  are 
sometimes  apt  to  complain,  and  that  not  wholly  without  reason, 
that  all  amphitheatres  are  very  like  one  another.  At  Pola  this 
remark  is  less  true  than  elsewhere,  as  the  amphitheatre  has  several 
marked  peculiarities  of  its  own.  We  do  not  pretend  to  expound  all 
its  details  scientifically  ;  but  this  we  may  say,  that  those  who  are 
disputing  on  various  points  as  regards  the  Colosseum  at  Rome  will 
do  well  to  go  and  look  for  some  further  lights  in  the  amphitheatre 
of  Pola.  The  outer  range,  which  is  wonderfully  perfect,  while  the 
inner  arrangements  are  fearfully  ruined,  consists,  on  the  side  towards 
the  town,  of  two  rows  of  arches,  with  a  third  story  with  square¬ 
headed  openings  above  them.  But  the  main  peculiarity  in  the 
outside  is  to  be  found  in  four  tower-like  projections,  not,  as  at 
Arles  and  Mines,  signs  of  Saracenic  occupation,  but  clearly  parts 
of  the  original  design.  Many  conjectures  have  been  made  about 
them ;  but  they  certainly  seem  to  us  to  have  been  means  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  upper  part  of  the  building.  But  the  main  peculiarity 
of  this  amphitheatre  is  that  it  lies  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  which 
thus  supplied  a  natural  provision  to  the  seats  at  one  side.  But  it 
also  swallowed  up  the  lower  arcade,  and  it  hindered  the  usual 
works  underneath  the  seats  from  being  carried  into  this  part  of  the 
building.  In  the  other  part  the  traces  of  the  underground 
arrangements  are  very  clear,  especially  those  which  seem  to  have 
been  meant  for  the  naumachice.  We  specially  recommend  au  ex¬ 
amination  of  them  to  the  Roman  disputants. 

The  Roman  antiquities  of  Pola  are  thus  its  chief  attraction,  and 
they  are  enough  to  give  Pietas  J  ulia  a  high  place  among  Roman 


colonies.  But  the  ecclesiastical  side  of  the  city  must  not  be  wholly 
forgotten.  The  duomo,  if  a  small  matter  after  that  of  Parenzo, 
is  not  without  its  importance.  It  may  briefly  be  described  as  a 
church  of  the  fifteenth  century,  built  on  the  lines  of  an  ancient 
basilica,  some  part  of  whose  materials  have  been  used  up  again. 
There  is,  we  believe,  no  kind  of  doubt  as  to  the  date,  and  we  do 
not  see  why  Mr.  Neale  should  have  wondered  at  Murray’s  Hand¬ 
book  for  assigning  the  building  to  the  date  to  which  it  really  belongs. 
No  one  could  surely  have  placed  a  church  with  pointed  arches,  and 
with  capitals  of  the  kind  so  common  in  Venetian  buildings,  more 
than  a  century  or  two  earlier.  There  is  undoubtedly  an  inscription 
built  into  the  south  wall  which  has  a  special  interest  from  another 
point  of  view,  but  which,  one  would  have  thought,  could  hardly  have 
led  any  one  to  mistake  the  date  of  the  existing  church.  It  records 
the  building  of  the  church  by  Bishop  Ilandegis  in  857,  “Regnante 
Ludowico  Imperatore  Augusto  in  Italia.”  The  minute  accuracy  0! 
the  phrase — “the  Emperor  Lewis  being  King  of  Italy  is  something 
amazing,  and  this  inscription  shares  the  interest  which  attaches  to 
any  memorial  of  that  gallant  prince,  the  most  truly  Roman  Em¬ 
peror  of  his  line.  And  it  is  something  to  mark  that  the  stone¬ 
cutter  doubted  between  Lodowico  and  Ltidowico,  and  wrote  both 
letters,  one  over  the  other.  But  of  course  the  inscription  refers  to 
a  reconstruction  some  hundred  years  earlier  than  the  time  when 
the  church  took  its  present  shape.  Yet  these  basilican  churches 
were  so  constantly  reconstructed  over  and  over  again,  and  largely 
out  of  the  same  materials,  that  the  building  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  may  very  well  reproduce  the  general  effect  both  of  the  build¬ 
ing  of  the  eighth  and  of  the  far  earlier  church  parts  of  which  have 
lived  on  through  both  recastings. 

The  ten  arches  on  each  side  of  the  Pola  basilica  are  all  pointed, 
but  the  width  of  the  arches  differs.  Some  of  them  are  only  just 
pointed,  and  it  is  only  in  the  most  eastern  pair  of  arches  that  the 
pointed  form  comes  out  at  all  prominently.  For  here  the  arches 
are  the  narrowest  of  the  series,  and  the  columns  the  slightest,  that 
on  the  south  side  being  banded.  The  arch  of  triumph,  which  is 
round,  looks  very  much  as  if  it  had  been  preserved  from  the  earlier 
church  ;  and  such  is  clearly  the  case  with  two  columns  and  one 
capital,  whose  classical  Corinthian  foliage  stands  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  Venetian  imitations  on  each  side  of  it.  The  church, 
on  the  whole,  though  not  striking  after  such  a  marvel  as  Parenzo, 
is  really  one  of  high  interest,  as  an  example  of  the  way  in  which 
the  general  effect  of  an  early  building  was  sometimes  reproduced  at 
a  very  late  time.  Still  at  Pola,  among  such  wealth  of  earlier  re¬ 
mains,  it  is  quite  secondary,  and  its  beauties  are,  even  more  than 
is  usual  in  churches  of  its  type,  altogether  confined  to  the  inside. 
The  campanile  is  modern  and  worthless,  and  the  outside  of  the 
church  itself  is  disfigured,  after  the  usual  fashion  of  Italian  ugliness, 
with  stable-windows  and  the  like.  Yet  better  even  they  than  the 
red  rags  of  Trieste  and  Zara  within. 

Such  is  Pola,  another  step  on  the  road  to  the  birthplace  of  true 
grace  and  harmony  in  the  building  art.  Yet,  among  the  straits 
and  islands  of  the  Dalmatian  coast,  there  is  more  than  one  spot  at 
which  the  traveller  bound  for  Spalato  may  well  stop.  Such  a  one 
is  the  city  where  Venetians  and  crusaders  once  stopped  with  such 
deadly  effect  on  that  voyage  which  was  to  have  led  them  to  Jeru¬ 
salem,  but  which  did  lead  them  only  to  New  Rome.  After 
the  glimpses  of  Istria  taken  at  Parenzo  and  Pola,  the  first  glimpse, 
not  of  Dalmatia  itself,  but  of  the  half-Italian  cities  which  fringe  its 
coast,  may  well  be  taken  at  Zara. 


IDEAL  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

r  |  D  I  E  part  which  ideals  play  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  might 
-it-  serve  as  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  philosophical  reflection 
to  any  one  who  was  disposed  to  spend  his  time  in  this  sort  of 
agreeable  trifling.  We  do  not  speak  of  abstract  ideas  such  as 
Virtue,  Honour,  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  the  British  Constitution, 
or  Mrs.  Grundy.  These  are  great  things.  To  question  their  actual 
existence — though  it  may  not  be  an  external  and  tangible  one — 
we  shall  always  hold  to  the  last  degree  profane  and  reprehensible. 
But  there  are  some  ideals  which  represent  nothing.  A  man's  cha¬ 
racter  is  surely  something,  but  the  ideal  we  form  of  it  has  very 
commonly  no  external  existence  at  all,  being  only  a  fanciful 
generalization  from  some  accidental  or  misconceived  circumstance. 
And  how  much  more  likely  is  this  to  be  the  case  when,  as  our 
neighbours  would  say,  the  man  is  a  woman. 

In  one  of  his  happiest  moments  the  “  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table’’  explains  how,  when  any  two  persons,  Thomas  and  John, 
are  talking  together,  there  are  really  six  individualities  engaged 
in  the  conversation — to  wit,  the  real  John,  known  only  to  his 
Maker,  John’s  ideal  John,  known  only  to  himself,  and  Thomas’s 
ideal  John,  known  only  to  Thomas  ;  and  so  following  for  the  three 
Thomases.  The  thought  becomes  somewhat  appalling  when  we 
reflect  that  not  only  does  Thomas's  ideal  Johu  become  exchanged 
for  Robert's  or  Harry’s  when  one  of  the  interlocutors  is  changed, 
but  that  John’s  ideal  John  itself  is  not  a  constant  individuality, 
but  is  probably  indefinitely  altered  to  suit  John's  idea  of  Thomas’s 
(or  Robert’s  or  Harry’s)  ideal  John.  In  other  words,  that  few 
persons  act  habitually  up  to  the  same  ideal  of  themselves,  but 
are  always  affected  more  or  less  by  Lhe  idea  they  have  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  they  stand  to  their  particular  present  neighbour. 
And  there  are  many  other  things  besides  the  opinions  of  Tom  or 
Harry  which  are  constantly  arising  to  modify  John’s  ideal  John. 
Indeed,  if  John  is  only  of  a  sufficiently  imaginative  nature,  his 
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ideal  self  will  be  subject  to  constant,  and  sometimes  to  tbe  most 
sudden  and  violent,  changes.  Each  new  novel,  if  it  does  not  succeed 
in  producing  a  complete  revolution,  at  least  considerably  alters  his 
ideal  John.  According  as  George  Eliot,  or  Thackeray,  or  the  Guy 
Livingstone  class  of  novels  is  uppermost  in  his  recollection,  he 
becomes  philosophical,  or  sarcastic,  or  “  thorough  ” ;  and  a  similar 
influence  in  the  creation  of  ideal  Johns  is  exercised  by  the  stage. 

But  if  there  is  sure  to  be  confusion  between  John  and  Thomas, 
that  is  to  say,  when  the  two  are  of  the  same  sex,  how  are  Jenny 
and  Jessamy  likely  to  get  on?  The  fact  that  two  persons  of  oppo¬ 
site  sexes  do,  as  a  rule,  contrive  to  pass  their  lives  in  tolerable 
comfort,  is  certainly  surprising  when  we  reflect  how  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  it  is  within  the  space  of  an  ordinary  lifetime 
for  the  “  conflicting  sexes  ”  to  get  within  a  hundred  points 
of  a  mutual  understanding.  For  the  difficulty  is  in  this 
case  further  complicated  by  the  pre-existence  in  the  minds  of 
these  young  persons  Jenny  and  Jessamy,  of  an  “  ideal  man  ” 
and  “ideal  woman,”  which  only  wait  to  be  transformed  to  a 
tangible  and  external  object  to  become  as  real  to  the  idealists 
themselves  as  the  sun  or  as  the  light  of  day.  This  is  the  most 
delightful  kind  of  fancy-painting  in  the  world.  Gould  we  look 
into  the  brains  of  our  fellow-creatures  we  should  find  half  the  lay 
figures  which  are  so  uninteresting  in  real  life  converted  into  the 
gracefullest  of  maidens,  the  most  chivalrous  of  knights,  the  most 
poetical  and  amorous  of  squires.  John’s  ideal  John  is  not  a  bad 
piece  of  colouring;  but  sometimes  John’s  ideal  Jenny  or  Jenny's 
ideal  John  is  a  still  greater  triumph. 

A  treatise  upon  ideals  in  two  parts — namely,  i.  Man’s  ideal 
woman  ;  and,  2.  Woman’s  ideal  man — could  hardly  fail  to  contain 
much  matter  not  only  instructive  to  the  philosopher,  but  also 
in  the  last  degree  useful  “  to  persons  intending  to  marry 
and  we  strongly  recommend  the  idea  to  the  notice  of  any  young 
aspiring  author  in  search  of  a  subject.  Part  2  will  of  course  be 
the  one  most  interesting  to  the  male  reader ;  and  what  a  vista, 
when  we  come  to  reflect  upon  it,  does  it  not  open  out !  There  is 
often  an  attractive  naivete  about  lady  novelists  which  enables 
us  to  see  more  deeply  into  their  views  on  these  subjects  than  is 
possible  with  their  male  compeers,  who  are  too  apt  in  their  charac¬ 
ter-sketches  to  allow  their  imaginations  to  be  hampered  by 
impertinent  considerations  of  naturalness  and  reality.  From  the 
lady  novelist,  therefore,  there  is  much  to  be  gleaned  on  the 
subject  of  ideals.  The  true  specimen  of  idealism,  however,  is 
scarcely  to  be  met  with  among  the  lady  novelists  of  our  own  day. 
We  find  the  Ideal  Man  in  liis  perfection  in  such  novels  as  Miss 
Burney’s  and  her  imitators ;  for  Miss  Burney  had  crowds  of 
imitators,  who  have  since  been  consigned  to  a  complete  and  happy 
oblivion.  Such  ideals  as  these  may  well  put  a  man  of  any 
modesty  to  the  blush.  Gan  it  be  possible  that  these  sweet,  un¬ 
sophisticated  souls  ever  expected  to  find  such  walking  catalogues 
of  virtue  among  us  ?  The  thought  seems  too  overwhelming  till 
we  observe  that  the  ideals  of  these  days  were  always  noblemen. 
We  have  ground  for  hoping  that  even  then  no  commoner  could 
have  been  found  to  conform  to  such  a  standard.  We  may  trust, 
therefore,  that  when  these  delightful  authoresses  got  married  the 
awakening  was  not  so  complete,  nor  the  disappointment  so  bitter, 
as  might  have  been  supposed.  However  that  may  be,  this  type, 
which  we  may  call  the  romantic,  or  romantic-chivalrous,  ideal, 
seems  to  be  quite  dead  amongst  us  now.  Nothing,  as  far  as 
we  can  judge,  could  be  more  completely  out  of  fashion.  This 
is,  however,  by  no  means  saying  that  he  may  not  suddenly  turn 
up  again,  if  not  in  the  same,  in  a  very  slightly  altered  form. 
For  not  only  does  our  study  of  ideals  show  us  that  these  airy 
creations  have  their  changes  and  fashions  just  as  much  as  coats  or 
bonnets  have — indeed  is  it  not  this  very  fact  which  lends  such 
importance  to  the  study  we  are  recommending? — but  we  also  find 
that  the  ideal  man  changes  from  age  to  age  with  a  rapidity  and 
abruptness  in  no  way  inferior  to  the  changes  in  ladies’  costumes. 
Now  in  men’s  costume  we  know  that  there  is  a  certain  traceable 
order  of  modification.  The  evolution  of  the  hat  has  been  treated 
of  by  philosophers ;  but  who  has  ever  dared  to  predict  or  in 
any  way  account  for  the  fashion  of  the  next  year’s  bonnets  ?  All 
we  do  know  is  that  we  shall  be  surprised.  If  very  small  bonnets 
are  the  fashion  one  year,  we  may  safely  swear  that  very  big  hats 
will  take  their  place  the  next ;  but  to  say  whether  these  will  be 
vast  in  height  or  length  or  breadth  defies  augury.  It  is  just  so 
with  the  ideal  man.  Who  could  have  foreseen  that  when  the 
romantic  type  began  to  get  tedious  Jane  Eyre  would  have  arisen 
with  her  inimitable,  though  often  imitated,  Rochester? 

No  hero  of  romance,  before  or  since,  has  had  such  a  time  of  it 
as  this  great  picture  of  idealized  brutality,  or  has  been  honoured 
by  one  tithe  of  the  number  of  imitators.  His  popularity  supports 
Thackeray’3  theory,  that  women  always  adore  the  husbands  who  beat 
them ;  a  doctrine,  however,  which,  in  view  of  the  expected  legisla¬ 
tion  touching  offences  against  the  person,  it  were  better  perhaps  not 
to  promulgate  too  widely.  He  is  still  alive  and  flourishing  among 
us,  this  iron-jawed  hero.  Only  the  other  day  we  met  with  a  gen¬ 
tleman  “  devouring  his  meal  in  complete  silence,”  and  only  taking 
notice  of  those  about  him  to  “  sternly  motion  away  the  mustard- 
pot  ” — the  mustard,  we  suppose,  not  being  to  his  liking.  There 
is  no  mistaking  real  greatness.  It  will  out.  Whether  he  be 
quelling  untamed  bloodhounds  by  a  glance,  or  only  quelling 
offending  mustard-pots,  the  true  hero  stands  confessed.  In  revenge 
for  the  iron-jawed  style  of  hero,  however,  we  have  the 
utterly  blase  and  effeminate  hero,  who  seems  to  be  rather 
a  favourite  just  at  present ;  and  heaven  only  knows 
what  new  types  our  lady  novelists  may  have  in  store 


for  us.  It  must  be  admitted  that  these  violent  changes  of  fashion 
in  the  case  of  the  ideal  man  are  a  little  difficult  to  account  for. 
It  does  not  seem  clear  to  the  eye  of  reason  why  all.  the  lady 
novelists  of  one  generation  should  have  a  fancy  for  uniting  them¬ 
selves  with  the  high-flown,  the  accomplished,  the  in  fact  elegant 
nobleman  who  has  all  those  polished  virtues  which  we  know  are 
never  found  in  perfection  but  under  a  coronet,  and  why  all  the 
ladies  of  the  next  generation  should  be  seized  with  an  unaccount¬ 
able  passion  for  the  man  with  iron  jaw  and  iron  muscles  who 
seems  ready  to  knock  down  the  heroine  at  a  moment’s  notice,  and 
indeed  commits  towards  her  every  sort  of  brutality  short  of  per¬ 
sonal  violence.  The  reason  of  this,  we  say,  is  not  plain  to  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  but  the  fact  itself  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
minds  of  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  period.  It  should  provoke 
them  to  a  much  more  careful  and  serious  study  of  women’s  ideals 
than  they  give  at  present.  And  the  duty  is  more  imperative  now¬ 
adays  because  we  have  no  one  writer  of  fiction,  male  or  female, 
who  forms  the  ideas  of  all  the  young  ladies  of  the  period.  In 
former  times — in  the  good  old  Byronic  days,  for  instance,  the  days 
of  Lady  Blessington,  the  days  of  the  “  Books  of  Beauty  ” — the  ideal 
man  was  not  difficult  to  arrive  at.  He  required  almost  no  making- 
up.  A  loose  collar,  long  hair,  a  bend  of  the  shoulders,  and  the 
thing  was  done.  But  now  it  is  a  more  difficult  matter.  The 
young  aspirant  has  a  good  many  ideals  to  choose  from,  and  he  can 
scarcely  hope  without  careful  study  to  hit  upon  the  right  one.  Yet 
what  can  be  more  pathetic  than  the  result  of  any  mistake  in  this 
respect  ?  To  see,  for  instance,  a  young  man,  naturally  of  a  cheer¬ 
ful  and  sociable  disposition,  affecting  the  character  of  the  stern, 
iron-willed  hero — 

Who  smiles  in  such  a  sort 
As  if  he  mocked  himself  and  scorned  his  spirit 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  anything — 

when  the  ideal  just  then  in  fashion  is  really  the  soft  voluptuous 
curly-haired  Adonis,  of  course  able  “to  do  anything  if  he  chose,” 
but  who  happens  to  choose  to  spend  his  time  crowned  with 
roses  dipped  in  Burgundy,  in  the  company  of  nymphs  from  Brompton 
or  the  Dryads  of  St.  John's  W  ood. 

At  present  our  young  men  prefer  to  cut  out  their  own  ideals  on 
the  pattern  affected  by  some  contemporary  novelist  or  poet ;  and 
it  is  curious  to  observe  that  John’s  ideal  John  is  in  all  ages  gene¬ 
rally  remarkable  for  a  most  unnatural  cast  of  melancholy.  The 
Dickens-ish  jocose  ideal  had  indeed  his  reign — this  was  when  his 
Byronic  predecessor  had  at  length  quitted  the  stage.  But  his 
time  was  but  a  short  one;  fortunately,  for  he  was  perhaps  the 
most  insufferable  of  them  all.  Who  holds  at  this  moment  the 
post  of  favourite  and  example  it  were  scarcely  safe  to  affirm. 
Not  long  since  Guy  Livingstone  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  models.  Whether  or  not  it  be  true  that  a  firm 
in  Birmingham  (we  will  forbear  to  mention  names)  realized 
a  considerable  sum  by  the  invention  of  a  certain  malleable 
kind  of  aluminium  cup  peculiarly  suitable  to  be  “crushed  in  the 
cold  Norman  fingers  with  a  look  that  made  me  feel  sick,”  &c. — 
whether  this  be  true  we  cannot  say.  But  it  is  certain  that  in  going 
to  such  sources  as  these  for  his  ideal  self  our  J ohn  is  ill  advised. 
For  he  can  hardly  be  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that  he  deceives  any 
of  his  male  friends  when  he  knows  that  he  does  not  even  deceive 
himself ;  while,  if  he  does  succeed  in  deceiving  any  woman,  it  is  ten 
to  one  that  he  does  not  represent  her  ideal  man  the  least  bit,  so 
that  he  is  playing  a  painful  and  laborious  part  for  the  benefit  of 
nobody  whatever.  Clearly  he  should  first  get  some  sort  of  guarantee 
that  Jenny  cares — the  value  of  a  button  at  the  least — for  the 
Norman  blood  and  the  cold  grey  eyes  and  the  rest  of  it. 

The  same  warning  may  be  addressed  to  the  other  sex.  Indeed 
we  are  able  to  speak  with  some  slight  authority  on  this  side  of 
the  question ;  and  we  would  venture  to  represent  to  them  that  they 
will  not  enhance  their  great  natural  charms  by  taking  lessons  from 
some  of  the  heroines  drawn  by  novelists  of  their  own  sex — those 
lively  heroines  of  Miss  Braddon,  or  Miss  Broughton,  or  “  Ouida,” 
with  their  easy  delightful  slang,  and,  let  us  use  the  mild  word, 
unconventionality.  On  the  whole,  we  should  advise  Jenny  not  to 
form  her  ideal  self  after  the  pattern  of  these. 


THE  MILITARY  LIBEL  CASE. 

“  W^ITII  respect  to  military  men,”  said  Mr.  Justice  Willes,  in 
*  V  the  case  of  Dawkins  v.  Rokeby,  “  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
cannot  conceive  anything  more  fatal  to  themselves,  more  fatal  to 
the  discipline  and  subordination  of  the  army,  than  that  every 
officer  who  considers  himself  to  have  been  slighted  or  ag¬ 
grieved  by  his  superiors— whom,  having  become  a  soldier,  he  has 
consented  to  submit  to — should  seek  to  undo  their  judgment  before 
a  tribunal  which  must  necessarily  have  but  slight  acquaintance 
with  those  matters  upon  which  it  is  called  upon  to  pronounce  an 
opinion.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  law,  and  that  it  is  that 
which  is  most  beneficial  to  the  community.”  This  principle,  that 
the  courts  of  law  cannot  take  cognizance  of  matters  of  military 
discipline  between  military  men,  has  within  a  few  years  been  affirmed 
by  the  highest  tribunals.  On  one  occasion  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Cockburn  raised  a  doubt  upon  this  point,  holding  that,  while  acts 
done  in  the  honest  exercise  of  military  authority  were  entirely 
privileged,  it  was  going  too  far  to  say  that,  if  the  opportunity 
which  authority  afforded  was  intentionalty  abused  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  injury  and  wrong,  no  redress  was  to  be  had  bv  a 
sufferer  in  a  court  of  law  ;  but  both  the  Court  of  Error  and  the 
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House  of  Lords,  when  the  question  came  before  them,  were  clearly 
of  opinion  that  all  questions  of  military  duty  were  reserved  for  the 
military  authorities,  and  were  absolutely  beyond  the  cognizance  of 
the  civil  courts.  We  gather  from  the  Chief  Justice’s  remarks  in 
an  action  for  libel  which  has  just  been  tried  that  he  himself  accepts 
this  ruling ;  and  the  first  thing,  therefore,  that  strikes  one  about 
this  case  is  that  it  is  strange  it  should  have  been  tried  at  all.  His 
Lordship  stated  distinctly  that  it  had  been  laid  down  that  “  when  a 
man  accepted  a  commission  in  the  Queen's  army  he  must  submit 
to  military  authority,  and  resort  to  his  commanding  officer  for  re¬ 
dress,  and,  if  he  did  not  obtain  it  there,  it  was  to  be  presumed 
that  lie  was  not  entitled  to  it  ” ;  and  that,  accordingly,  “  the  law, 
as  he  now  understood  it  to  be  settled  by  recent  decisions,  would 
make  these  proceedings  virtually  abortive.”  It  may  therefore  be 
taken  as  certain  that,  if  the  jury  had  found  a  verdict  against  the 
plaintiff,  it  would  have  been  immediately  nullified  by  a  decision 
that  a  civil  court  has  no  right  to  meddle  with  such  questions. 
Why  under  these  circumstances  time  was  wasted,  and  the  jury 
put  to  needless  trouble  in  hearing  evidence  as  to  matters  beyond 
its  jurisdiction,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.  It  appears  that  this 
question  was  not  raised  on  the  record ;  but  this  is  an  omission 
which,  one  would  suppose,  might  have  been  readily  got  over  in  a 
case  where  the  law  was  so  clear,  and  indeed  the  defendant's 
counsel  formally  demanded  a  non-suit  before  beginning  his  evi¬ 
dence.  This  was  refused  by  the  Chief  Justice,  who  said  that 
he  never  directed  a  jury  to  non-suit  except  when  the  evidence  was 
at  an  end.  But  if  the  evidence  was  useless,  why  should  it  have 
been  received  P  This  is  perhaps  one  of  the  subtleties  of  judicial 
wisdom  which  ordinary  minds  fail  to  comprehend. 

As  far  as  the  immediate  question  at  issue  between  the  parties  in 
this  case  was  concerned,  it  is  no  doubt  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
charges  of  the  plaintiff  are  unfounded,  and  that  Colonel  Mackenzie 
did  only  what  he  was  bound  to  do  in  the  honest  discharge  of  his 
duties ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  unfortunate  if  an 
awkward  and  confusing  precedent  has  been  established.  As  it 
happened,  the  jury  in  this  instance  was  a  sensible  jury,  with  a 
very  plain  story  before  it,  and  could  not  help  seeing  at  once  that 
the  plaintiff  had  demolished  his  case  by  his  own  evidence.  But 
it  is  easy  to  conceive  a  case  in  which  a  jury  might  have  taken  upon 
itself  to  overthrow  the  decision  of  the  whole  body  of  military  autho¬ 
rities,  and  to  inflict  a  serious  blow  on  the  discipline  of  the  army. 
Mr.  Waddy’s  “  inflammatory  ”  address,  as  the  Chief  Justice  justly 
called  it,  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  arts  by  which  jury¬ 
men  are  sometimes  bewildered;  and  it  is  possible  that,  if  the 
plaintiff  had  not  by  his  own  admissions  diverted  sympathy  from 
himself,  Mr.  Waddy’s  furious  melodramatic  attacks  on  the  mili¬ 
tary  service,  and  the  tyranny  and  injustice  which  he  supposes  to 
prevail  there,  might  have  had  an  effect  very  injurious  to  public 
interests.  When  it  is  said  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  legal 
redress  for  wrongs,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  for  the  State 
to  determine  to  what  tribunal  he  shall  have  recourse.  A  man  can¬ 
not  get  a  divorce  at  the  Old  Bailey,  nor  are  common  assaults 
tried  in  the  Probate  Court.  A  soldier  is,  in  his  military  capacity, 
left  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  military  authorities,  who  have  the 
same  sanction  for  their  powers  as  a  judge  and  jury.  As  Lord 
Manstield  said  in  a  well-known  case,  “  The  person  unjustly  accused 
is  not  without  his  remedy ;  he  has  the  properest  among  military 
men.”  Reason  and  expediency  seem  to  support  this  view,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  no  more  such  cases  as  this  will  be  tolerated  by 
the  courts  of  law.  A  commanding  officer  who  accuses  a  subor¬ 
dinate  takes  a  very  serious  responsibility  on  himself,  and  a 
malicious  and  unjust  accusation  would  be  a  military  offence  for 
which  he  would  be  liable  to  trial  and  punishment.  Discipline  and 
obedience  are  essential  to  the  very  existence  of  an  army,  and  it 
is  impossible  that  superior  officers,  who  have  exceedingly  difficult 
and  delicate  duties  to  perform,  can  be  expected  to  make  con¬ 
fidential  reports  and  to  enforce  discipline  with  the  necessary  energjf 
if  they  are  to  be  exposed  at  every  turn  to  vexatious  and  costly 
law  suits.  No  doubt  it  is  conceivable  that  there  may  be  from  time 
to  time  commanding  officers  who  use  their  powers  in  a  malicious 
way,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  a  common 
occurrence ;  there  are  efficient  checks  of  various  liinds  upon  such 
an  abuse  in  the  public  opinion  of  the  mess-room  as  well  as  in  the 
supervision  of  the  higher  authorities  ;  and  even  where  it  does 
happen,  the  principle  holds  good  that  private  mischief  is  a 
less  evil  than  public  inconvenience.  Discipline  cannot  be  made 
perfectly  smooth  and  comfortable,  and  men  who  join  the  armv 
must  take  it  on  the  only  terms  on  which  it  is  possible  for  it  to 
exist. 

The  personal  aspects  of  this  case  are  not  particularly  edifying, 
and  it  is  fortunately  unnecessary  to  go  into  them  in  detail.  '  The 
evidence  which  has  been  given,  however,  is  so  far  useful  that  it 
brings  out  very  clearly  the  prevailing  bias  of  military  rule,  which 
is,  on  the  whole,  to  err  on  the  side  of  leniency,  rather  than  of 
undue  severity.  There  is  nothing  on  which  military  men  are  so 
sensitive  as  they  are  with  regard  to  the  respectability  and  honour 
both  of  the  army  as  a  whole  and  of  its  branches  separately  ;  and, 
knowing  the  popular  prejudices  against  which  they  have  some¬ 
times  to  contend,  they  have  naturally  a  dread  of  any  scandal  which 
is  likely  to  affect  the  reputation  of  a  regiment.  This  leads  them  no 
doubt  to  resent  as  a  personal  affront  any  departure  from  propriety 
on  the  part  of  their  associates,  but  they  also  have  the  family 
feeling  that  dirty  linen  should  be  washed  at  home.  This 
tendency  is  very  perceptible  in  the  manner  in  which  Lieutenant 
Stacpoole  was  allowed  to  escape  public  exposure  on  successive 
occasions,  as  he  was  a  young  officer,  and  his  superiors  did  not 


wish  to  injure  his  prospects.  This  young  man,  who  thinks  himself 
so  hardly  used,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  treated  with 
much  patience  and  indulgence  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  read  his  own 
testimony  without  doubting  whether  it  would  not  have  been 
for  his  own  and  the  public  advantage  that  he  should  have 
quitted  the  army  at  an  earlier  period  than  he  did.  He  ad¬ 
mits  that  on  one  occasion  he  lost  his  temper,  and  prac¬ 
tically  gave  the  lie  to  his  commanding  officer,  and  he  is  of 
course  bound  by  the  apology  which  he  afterwards  signed. 
He  also  acknowledges  that,  when  the  regiment  was  at  Point 
Nevis,  near  Quebec,  he  got,  “  not  exactly  drunk,  but  a  ‘  little  on,’  ” 
and  that  a  complaint  was  then  made  to  the  Colonel  that  he  had 
injured  Surgeon  Wade’s  hut  by  throwing  stones  at  it.  It  was  for 
this  that  the  Colonel  threatened  to  stop  his  leave,  which  he  now 
cites  as  a  proof  of  malice.  The  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  at  Nairn 
is,  allowing  for  discrepancies  of  evidence,  indefensible,  and  no 
commander  of  a  regiment  could  possibly  have  avoided  taking 
notice  of  it.  Mr.  Stacpoole’s  own  account  of  the  affair  is,  that  at 
Nairn  he  fell  in  with  an  Irish  priest,  who  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him,  and  took  him  to  dine  with  him  at  the  hotel, 
where  they  drank  beer,  sherry,  and  “  perhaps  some  whisky  and 
water.”  After  spending  several  hours  in  this  way,  they  went 
out,  and  on  the  way  to  Port  George  Stacpoole  invited  the 
priest  into  a  road-side  public-house,  where  they  had  more  whisky 
and  water  together.  It  was  a  cold  night,  the  plaintiff  said,  and  he 
fell  asleep  on  a  chair  b}r  the  fire,  and  has  no  idea  how  long  he  slept 
or  what  happened,  till  he  was  roused  by  a  blow,  and  saw  fighting 
going  on.  Tie  thought  the  priest  was  being  attacked  by  some 
persons,  and  got  between  them.  Soon  after  the  police  came,  and 
he  went  out,  starting  for  Fort  George  in  the  opposite  direction  to 
that  in  which  it  lay.  Mr.  Stacpoole’s  story  is  a  very  confused  one, 
and  it  may  be  believed  that  under  the  circumstances  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  about.  Lieutenant  Pordyce,  who  made  inquiries 
for  the  Colonel  at  Nairn,  collected  information  which  went  much 
beyond  Mr.  Stacpoole’s,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  himself 
fought  with  the  priest ;  but  the  police  and  the  Procurator  Fiscal 
seem  to  have  been  disposed  to  keep  the  matter  quiet,  and  General 
Douglas,  then  Commander-in-Chief  in  Scotland,  who  came  to 
make  an  informal  investigation,  was  also  willing  to  give  the 
offender  another  chance,  though  he  believed  him  guilty.  So  Mr. 
Stacpoole  got  off  with  a  sharp  reprimand. 

It  is  quite  clear  that,  to  say  the  least,  Lieutenant  Stacpoole  forgot 
the  respect  due  to  his  uniform  when  he  got  more  or  less  intoxicated 
in  a  tap-room  with  low  people,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  mixed 
up  in  a  vulgar  brawl.  His  refusal  to  admit  his  error  of  course  greatly 
aggravated  the  offence.  At  Aldershot  he  again  got  into  trouble 
by  keeping  away  from  the  mess  when  it  was  his  turn  to  be  presi¬ 
dent,  and  also  for  being  absent  from  a  court-martial  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  In  the  latter  case  he  pleaded  ill  health,  but 
the  plea  does  not  seem  to  have  commanded  much  confidence.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Stacpoole  appears,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  have  been  a 
frequent  cause  of  anxiety  to  his  superiors  and  associates.  He 
seems  almost  from  his  first  joining  the  regiment  to  have  conceived 
a  prejudice  against  the  officers,  or  at  least  some  of  them.  It  was 
a  Highland  Regiment — the  78th,  or  Ross-shire  Buffs— and  he 
fancied  that,  as  an  Irishman,  he  was  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
truder  ;  but  there  were  six  or  seven  Irishmen  among  his  fellow- 
officers,  and  many  in  the  ranks  of  the  regiment,  all  of  whom  got 
on  very  well  with  their  English  and  Scotch  associates,  and  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  way  of  national  antipathy.  It  is 
easy,  however,  to  understand  how  Mr.  Stacpoole,  with  this  im¬ 
pression  on  his  mind,  should  have  felt  constantly  uneasy  and 
suspicious,  and  this  probably  accounts  for  his  habit  of  discovering 
offence  and  injustice  where  none  were  intended.  As  to  his  being 
superseded  by  a  junior  in  regard  to  the  new  colours  at  Halifax, 
this  seems  to  have  been  only  a  casual  mistake  of  the  Adjutant’s,  of 
which  the  Colonel  knew  nothing,  and  as  to  which  no  complaint 
was  made  at  the  time  ;  and  the  Colonel’s  caution  against  bringing 
into  the  messroom  persons  not  dressed  as  gentlemen  was  probably 
not  unnecessary,  though  translated  in  fun  by  an  intermediary 
into  language  which  the  Colonel  had  never  used.  It  seems  to 
have  been  originally  intended  to  include  several  officers  of  the 
regiment  in  the  charge  of  conspiring  against  Mr.  Stacpoole,  and 
it  is  obvious  that  logically  it  ought  to  have  been  extended  to 
almost  all  the  higher  authorities  in  the  army.  When  a  man 
thinks  all  the  world  is  conspiring  against  him,  he  is  apt  to  be  in 
the  wrong.  It  is  necessary,  no  doubt,  that  care  should  be  taken 
that  unpopular  men  in  the  army  should  not  be  bullied  and  ill  used  ; 
but  when  an  officer  is  deficient  in  those  social  instincts  which 
are  necessary  to  enable  him  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  his 
colleagues,  he  had  better  quit  the  army,  for  his  own  sake  as  well 
as  for  that  of  the  public. 


THE  LOSS  OF  THE  DEUTSCHLAND. 

riHIE  loss  of  the  Deutschland,  following  so  soon  after  that  of  the 
-L  Schiller,  is,  in  more  than  one  point  of  view,  lamentable. 
Besides  the  heavy  sacrifice  of  life  and  property,  it  is  inevitable 
that  hasty  and  perhaps  unjust  comments  should  be  made  in 
Germany  on  these  disasters  to  German  ships.  In  both  cases  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  incautious  approach  was  made  to  a  dangerous 
coast ;  and,  if  complaint  be  raised  that  help  did  not  come  sooner, 
the  answer  might  be  that  help  ought  not  to  have  been  required. 
It  was  simple  suicide  to  run  before  a  north-east  gale  into  the 
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Thames  ;  and  if  the  Deutschland  could  not  find  her  way  through 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  she  ought  to  have  remained  at  Bremen.  We 
have  lately  heard  from  Mr.  Buckland  that  the  trawlers  of  Yarmouth 
and  Grimsby  can  tell  their  place  in  the  North  Sea  within  a  mile, 
and  if  steamers  will  navigate  these  dangerous  waters  in  bad 
weather,  they  ought  to  carry  thoroughly  instructed  pilots.  The 
soundings  taken  by  this  steamer  were  useless  for  want  of  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  interpret  them — but  if  she  did  not  know 
where  she  was,  it  was  at  least  open  to  her  to  give  herself  sea-room. 
Germans  may  be  assured  that  one  thing  is  always  to  be  got  in 
England — namely,  inquiry ;  but  when  they  demand  that  inquiry 
should  be  “  impartial  and  satisfactory,”  they  seem  to  make  an  un¬ 
reasonable  assumption  that  somebody  other  than  their  own  seamen 
has  been  to  blame.  The  public  mind  of  England  can  be  easily 
and  strongly  moved  to  sympathy  with  maritime  disaster.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  there  was  no  lifeboat  at  Harwich, 
money  for  a  lifeboat  was  provided,  and  a  crew  will,  no 
doubt,  be  forthcoming  for  the  boat  when  she  is  ready.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  manning  a  lifeboat  is  a  voluntary  service, 
and  those  who  get  into  a  mess  are  not  entitled  to  complain  of  any 
want  of  alacrity  in  others  to  get  them  out  of  it.  To  think  twice 
before  going  “  outside  ”  on  a  bad  night  is  not  a  criminal  offence. 

It  is  desirable,  however,  to  express  no  opinion  now  whether 
complaints  which  have  been  made  are  justifiable.  We  shall  merely 
collect  from  the  proceedings  at  the  inquest  on  the  victims  of  this 
disaster  such  particulars  as  may  be  useful  to  explain  it.  The 
steamer  left  the  Weser  about  9.30  a.m.  on  Sunday,  4th  December, 
with  north-east  wind  and  snow.  “  The  wind  increased  to  a  heavy 
gale  by  night-time,  with  a  heavy  snowstorm.”  Every  two  hours 
soundings  were  taken,  and  between  4  and  5  a.m.  the  lead  was  cast 
three  times.  From  4  a.m.  the  steamer  went  half  speed,  which 
would  be  nine  and  a  half  knots  per  hour.  The  lead  was  cast  about 
five  or  seven  minutes  before  the  ship  struck,  and  it  found  seven¬ 
teen  fathoms  of  water.  Soon  afterwards,  about  5  a.m.  on  Monday, 
they  saw  breakers.  They  had  not  gone  two  miles  after  casting  the 
lead  before  they  saw  the  breakers.  The  weather  was  so  thick  that 
the  look-out  men  were  of  little  use.  At  the  last  cast  of  the  lead 
the  ship  was  stopped,  and  she  merely  drifted  with  the  wind.  When 
the  Captain  saw  the  breakers  he  ordered  the  ship  to  go  at  full 
speed  astern,  but  he  had  hardly  given  the  order  when  the  screw 
broke,  and  the  vessel  was  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves. 
Then  she  struck  on  the  sand.  The  Captain  ordered  the  boats  to  be 
cleared  away  and  rockets  to  be  fired.  The  boats  were  carried  away 
or  stove  in,  except  one  which  came  ashore  at  Sheerness  with  one 
living  and  two  dead  men  on  board.  No  help  came  to  the  ship 
from  5  a.m.  on  Monday,  when  she  struck,  until  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday, 
it  was  a  clear  day  on  Monday,  though  the  sea  was  high.  There 
were  vessels  passing,  and  the  crew  made  such  signals  as  they 
could  with  pistols  and  otherwise,  but  no  vessel  answered 
them.  On  Monday  night  they  sent  up  rockets  again,  but 
received  no  help.  The  Liverpool  steam-tug  came  to  their  help 
on  Tuesday  morning,  and  took  off  138  persons,  all  that  were  then 
left  alive.  During  Monday  the  people  were  tolerably  comfortable 
and  able  to  go  below,  but  at  2  a.m.  on  Tuesday  the  water  entered 
the  ship  and  drove  them  on  deck  and  into  the  rigging,  where  some 
perished  from  cold  and  exposure.  The  captain  stated  that  the  lead 
was  cast  three  or  four  times  in  the  last  hour,  and  showed  the  ship 
to  be  in  deep  water.  “  I  therefore  thought  myself  justified  in 
going  at  half  speed.  The  weather  was  so  thick  that  we  could  not 
see  the  light  on  the  Kentish  Knock.”  This,  we  may  remark,  shows 
how  steamers  are  lost.  If  the  captain  had  “  thought  himself 
justified”  in  merely  keeping  steerage  way  on  his  ship,  he  would 
have  saved  her  and  fifty  or  sixty  lives.  After  daylight  on 
Monday  they  did  not  fire  any  guns  of  distress,  as  their  powder  got 
wet.  If  the  screw  had  not  given  way  the  vessel  might  have  been  saved. 
They  did  not  know  where  they  were  when  they  saw  the  breakers. 
Snow  was  falling  and  the  weather  was  very  thick.  An  English 
pilot  was  on  board  to  take  the  ship  into  Southampton,  but 
he  gave  no  help,  not  being  in  his  own  waters.  Neither  he  nor 
apparently  anybody  else  had  any  knowledge  of  the  navigation 
where  the  ship  struck,  and  we  may  remark  that,  if  so,  she  ought 
not  to  have  been  there.  No  signals  in  answer  to  the  ship's  rockets 
were  seen  until  6  or  7  p.m.  on  Monday.  The  ship  was  more  than 
twenty  miles  out  of  her  course.  The  captain  thought  he  was 
between  the  North  Hinder  and  the  Galloper  Sand,  whereas  he  was 
between  the  Galloper  and  the  Kentish  Knock.  He  thought  he 
had  gone  243  miles  from  the  Weser  to  the  Kentish  Knock,  which 
would  be  at  the  rate  of  nearly  fifteen  miles  an  hour.  The  strong  wind 
and  heavy  sea  accounted  for  his  being  so  much  out  of  his  course. 
A  j  uryman  at  the  inquest  suggested  that  the  use  of  a  patent  log 
would  have  saved  the  ship.  We  Would  suggest  the  use  of  common 
sense.  So  long  as  ships  are  managed  in  this  way  there  will  be 
shipwrecks,  and  we  had  better  get  ready  lifeboats  all  round 
our  coast,  for  they  are  certain  to  be  needed.  This  captain 
knew  neither  the  position  of  his  ship  nor  the  distance  he  had 
travelled.  The  usual  course  after  rounding  the  Texel  is 
S.W.  by  W.  £  W.  The  ship  struck  about  two  miles  from  the 
Kentish  Knock  lightship.  Rockets  were  sent  up  directly  the  ship 
struck,  and  were  answered  within  twenty  minutes  from  this  light¬ 
ship.  No  answer  was  given  from  the  Sunk  lightship  until 
Monday  evening,  when  it  became  dark  again.  Gnus  were  fired 
from  the  Knock,  but  they  could  not  be  heard  at  the  Sunk. 

The  English  pilot  who  was  on  board  did  not  think  that  a  boat 
could  have  got  at  them  in  the  daytime  of  Monday,  but  after  dusk 
on  Monday  a  lifeboat  might  have  come  under  their  bows.  From 
6  p.m.  on  Monday  till  2  a.m.  on  Tuesday  a  lifeboat  might  have 


taken  off  everybody.  The  captain  of  the  steam-tug  stated  that  he 
left  Harwich  about  6  a.m.  on  Tuesday  in  search  of  the  wreck. 
First  he  went  to  the  Cork  light  to  hear  what  was  the  matter,  and 
then  he  went  to  the  Sunk  light.  The  men  at  the  Sunk  misdirected 
him,  but  after  some  delay  he  found  the  wreck  on  the  Kentish 
Knock.  He  reached  her  about  10  a.m.  He  took  off  all  that  re¬ 
mained  alive  on  board,  and  brought  them  to  Harwich.  His  atten¬ 
tion  had  been  called  to  signal  rockets  fired  from  the  Cork  light 
about  6  p.m.  on  Monday.  He  felt  sure  there  was  a  ship  in  distress 
outside,  but  he  could  only  guess  at  her  position,  and  he  con¬ 
sidered  “  it  would  have  been  at  the  risk  of  life  to  start  sooner 
than  he  did.”  “  If  we  had  had  a  lifeboat,”  said  he,  “  to  tow  out, 
I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  prudent  or  safe,  or  that  a  crew 
could  have  been  induced  to  proceed  in  her.”  If  he  had  known 
during  the  day  that  a  vessel  was  in  distress,  he  should  have  gone 
out  to  see  what  could  be  done ;  but  at  night  or  in  thick  weather 
the  way  is  critical.  “  We  have  to  feel  our  way.”  We  may  here 
remark  that  as  soon  as  the  sun  rose  rockets  became  useless,  and  the 
Deutschland  had  no  means  of  making  any  other  effective  signal. 
The  Great  Eastern  steamers  put  to  sea  on  Monday  evening,  but 
they  had  only  to  make  their  course.  It  is  a  different  and  much 
more  dangerous  thing  to  seek  among  sand  banks  for  a  wreck.  One 
of  these  captains  considered  that  he  should  have  had  enough  to  do 
to  look  after  his  own  ship  without  sending  off  a  boat,  and 
weight  is  due  to  his  opinion.  The  interest  of  the  captain  of 
the  tug  would  have  urged  him  to  start  on  Monday  morning 
and  try  what  he  could  do  if  he  had  known  that  a  ship 
was  in  distress.  That  is  the  ordinary  course  of  business 
with  a  view  to  profit.  The  distance  from  the  wreck  to  Harwich 
was  upwards  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  captain  of  the  tug  adds, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times ,  that  his  rescue  of  the  people  was  effected 
under  the  greatest  difficulties  he  has  ever  known,  and  he  has  been 
fifty  years  at  sea.  He  also  states,  rather  inconsistently  with  his 
evidence,  that,  if  Harwich  had  possessed  a  lifeboat,  a  hundred  men 
were  ready  and  willing  to  have  gone  out  to  the  rescue.  But  in 
fact  there  was  no  lifeboat,  and  it  certainly  appears  unreasonable  to 
expect  that  an  attempt  should  have  been  made  by  the  tug  at  night 
without  one.  As  regards  the  conduct  of  smacksmen  after  the 
existence  and  position  of  the  wreck  were  known,  there  will  no 
doubt  be  full  inquiry,  and,  if  ground  exists  for  it,  prosecution 
under  the  criminal  law.  The  avidity  for  plunder  said  to  have 
been  displayed  would  at  any  rate  show  that  a  bright  look-out  was 
likely  to  be  kept,  and  probably  those  who  know  anything  of  the 
smacksmen  either  of  Deal  or  Harwich  will  agree  in  this  opinion. 
They  can  never  know  except  by  trying  whether  a  prize  may  not 
await  them.  Even  the  rather  barren  honour  of  saving  life  is  better 
than  nothing,  and  they  may  always  hope  for  opportunities  of 
salving,  or  let  ns  say  stealing,  property.  It  is  clear,  at  any  rate, 
that  they  can  gain  nothing  by  staying  at  home,  and  any  one  who 
has  seen  the  Deal  boatmen  brighten  up  at  dirty  weather  will  not 
easily  believe  that  they  or  their  brethren  at  Harwich  would  fail 
to  answer  the  call  of  duty  or  interest.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
press  who  live  at  home  at  ease  have  explained  to  the  seafaring 
people  of  Harwich  what  they  ought  to  have  done  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  We  should  prefer  to  hear  the  result  of  civil  and,  if 
necessary,  criminal  inquiries,  before  forming  any  judgment  on 
the  case.  The  suggestion  that  a  “  life-ship  ”  should  be  main¬ 
tained  at  the  entrance  of  ‘‘  one  of  the  most  frequented  and 
most  dangerous  harbours  in  the  world”  deserves  the  at¬ 
tention  of  wealthy  Londoners.  But  neither  life-ship  nor 
lifeboats,  and  neither  honour  nor  reward  to  stimulate  their 
crews,  will  compensate  for  the  prevailing  want  of  prudence 
in  captains  of  steamships.  The  case  of  the  Deutschland  might  be 
paralleled  by  many  others  which  did  not  turn  out  so  disastrously. 
The  jury  at  the  inquest  found  that  the  captain  lost  his  reckoning 
and  elid  not  know  where  he  was,  but  they  did  not  attribute  to  him 
any  criminal  act.  As  we  said  in  the  case  of  the  Schiller,  the  system, 
and  not  the  individual,  should  be  blamed.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
light  upon  the  Knock  was  not  seen  until  after  the  Deutschland 
struck.  Surely  then  she  should  have  kept  further  out.  It  is  less 
clear  that  the  lives  lost  might  have  been  saved  than  it  is  that  they 
need  not  have  been  endangered. 


EMPLOYEES  AND  WORKMEN  IN  FRANCE. 

XN  1872  the  French  Assembly,  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of 
Audiffret-Pasquier,  appointed  a  Committee  of  forty-five 
deputies  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  The 
Committee  arranged  the  subject  under  three  heads,  each  of  which 
was  assigned  to  a  sub-Committee.  These  heads  were  the  physical 
and  economical  condition  of  the  working-classes  ;  their  wages,  and 
the  relations  generally  between  employers  and  employed  ;  and  their 
intellectual  and  moral  condition.  The  Report  of  the  second  sub- 
Commission  has  lately  been  presented  to  the  Assembly.  It  is 
characterized  by  the  precision  and  completeness  which  commonly 
characterize  documents  of  this  kind  in  France.  The  chapter  on 
the  scope  of  the  inquiry  goes  into  the  laws  which  regulate  produc¬ 
tion  with  the  minuteness  of  a  treatise  on  political  economy,  and 
the  history  of  the  conditions  of  labour  in  France  begins  with  the 
march  of  the  Roman  legions.  The  inquiry  relates  to  about  eight 
millions  of  people,  or  22  per  cent,  of  the  population.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  estimate  that  in  this  total  are  included  nearly  800,000 
employers  and  not  quite  2,340,000  adult  workmen.  These  figures 
give  three  workmen  to  each  employer,  though  in  Paris  the 
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proportion  of  workmen  to  employers  mounts  as  high  as  twelve.  The 
emancipation  of  labour  from  the  fetters  imposed  on  it  for  centuries 
by  the  State  began  under  Turgot,  and  from  1791  to  1S68  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  freedom  was  supposed  to  be  carried  out  by  the  prohibition 
of  coalitions.  Neitkeremployersnorworkmenwere  allowed  to  appoint 
chairmen,  or  secretaries,  or  syndics  of  any  associations  into  which 
they  might  enter  among  themselves.  They  were  equally  forbidden 
to  keep  any  register  of  their  proceedings,  to  hold  debates  or  pass 
resolutions,  and  generally  to  make  any  regulations  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  any  “  pretended  common  interests.”  These  restrictions 
have  been  constantly  denounced  by  the  leaders  of  the  working 
classes,  and  in  1868  the  employers  and  workmen  were  allowed  by 
the  Government  to  form  themselves  into  “  Syndicates.”  This  per¬ 
mission  has  borne  fruit  in  Paris  in  the  formation  of  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  employers’  syndicates,  and  from  sixty  to  eighty  workmen's 
syndicates.  The  position  of  the  two,  however,  is  not  equal,  for  the 
employers’  syndicates  are  united  by  a  central  committee,  with  a  special 
■journal  of  its  own,  privileges  which  are  still  denied  to  the  workmen's 
syndicates.  The  workmen  are  anxious  to  see  a  larger  liberty  given 
to  syndicates  as  regards  both  their  formation  and  their  scope. 
The  sub-Oommittee  are  too  much  afraid  of  the  introduction  of 
Unionism  into  France  to  favour  this  demand.  They  draw  certain 
distinctions  between  the  industrial  conditions  of  France  and  Eng¬ 
land,  the  principal  being  the  greater  centralization  of  industry  in  the 
latter  country  ;  but  the  arguments  ou  which  they  mainly  rely  would 
justify  the  re-enaction  of  the  Combination  Laws  in  England  equally 
with  the  prohibition  of  syndicates  in  France.  Each  workman, 
they  say,  is  before  all  things  a  free  and  responsible  French  citizen, 
and  from  this  they  draw  the  inference  that  he  must  be  prevented 
from  making  an  improper  use  of  either  freedom  or  responsibility. 
If  he  delegates  his  individual  rights  to  a  syndicate  he  will  once 
more  be  reduced  to  serfdom.  It  is  a  further  reason  against  con¬ 
ceding  this  power  that  the  more  intelligent  workmen  do  not  care 
to  possess  it.  The  sub-Committee  apparently  waver  between  these 
two  lines  of  argument.  At  one  time  the  danger  of  any  extension 
of  syndicates  leads  them  to  recommend  maintaining  the  law  as  it 
is.  At  another  time  the  probability  that  syndicates  would  not  be 
extended  under  any  circumstances  leads  them  to  discourage  any 
alteration  of  the  law. 

The  statements  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
in  France  which  are  brought  together  in  this  Report  are  of  more 
interest  than  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee.  Three  wit¬ 
nesses  limit  their  observations  to  the  workmen  of  Paris. 
Two  of  these  attribute  the  antagonism  between  employers 
and  workmen,  which  exists  to  so  much  greater  extent  in 
Paris  than  in  other  parts  of  France,  to  the  recent  changes 
in  the  social  surroundings  of  the  workman.  In  Paris  the 
average  wages  are  from  five  to  six  francs  a  day ;  but,  when  slack 
times  have  been  allowed  for,  the  workman's  income  cannot  be 
reckoned  at  more  than  sixty  pounds  a  year.  Upon  this  sum  the 
workman  can  just  live;  he  is  never  a  fortnight  before  the 
world.  It  is  seldom  that  he  takes  home  his  entire  wages.  Ilis 
principal  meal  is  taken  at  mid-day  near  his  work,  and  his  evenings 
are  spent  at  the  estaminet.  An  old  workman  was  asked  to  describe 
the  difference  between  the  habits  of  the  workman  to-day  and 
his  habits  a  generation  ago.  “  When  I  was  young,”  he  said,  “there 
were  some  twenty  of  us  in  the  workshop,  and  in  the  evening  we 
all  supped  together  with  the  master.  Now  there  are  four  hundred 
of  us,  and  as  soon  as  work  is  over  we  go  off  into  the  suburbs,  to 
which  we  have  gradually  been  driven.  The  families  that  lived 
on  the  first  story  used  to  keep  up  some  relations  with  the 
families  who  lived  in  the  fourth  story,  and  a  good  example 
set  on  one  floor  might  have  its  influence  on  another.  Now 
the  workmen  live  in  quarters  by  themselves.”  Another  wit¬ 
ness  speaks  to  much  the  same  effect.  The  social  demarcation 
between  the  workman  and  the  employer  is  much  more  marked  than 
it  once  was,  and  the  division  of  Paris  into  distinct  quarters — some 
appropriated  exclusively  to  the  poor,  the  others  exclusively  to  the 
well-to-do  classes  —  has  greatly  contributed  to  this  change. 
Another  witness  remarks  very  shrewdly  that  the  alienation  of  the 
workman  from  the  employer  is  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  in¬ 
sufficient  appreciation  by  the  workman  of  the  work  done  by  the 
employers.  He  does  not  know  the  difficulties  of  managing  a  large 
business,  or  the  constant  thought  and  attention  which  are  needed 
to  sustain  competition  and  to  open  up  new  markets.  He  sets  all 
this  down  either  as  not  work  at  all  or  as  work  which  anybody 
could  do.  Nothing  would  do  so  much  to  enlighten  the  workman 
upon  these  points  as  an  extension  of  co-operative  production. 
Those  who  were  interested  in  it  would  learn  by  unmistakable 
experience  how  essential  the  element  of  superintendence  is  to  in¬ 
dustrial  success,  and  how  rare  are  the  qualifications  which  good 
superintendence  demands. 

Besides  the  evidence  taken  by  the  sub-Committee,  a  paper  of 
questions  was  sent  round  to  the  Prefects,  Presidents  of  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  Chambers  of  Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committees,  on  the  answers  to  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Committee  has  made  a  special  Report.  A  great  number  of  these 
answers  contain  only  barren  statements  that  the  relations  between 
masters  and  men  are  good  or  bad.  Some  of  them,  however,  are 
more  suggestive.  Thus  in  the  department  of  the  Aube  notice  is 
taken  of  the  fact  that,  whenever  workmen  who  have  been  partly 
occupied  in  agriculture  become  exclusively  artisans,  they  lose  the 
thrift  which  they  formerly  had  in  common  with  the  peasantry,  and 
spend  the  whole  of  their  wages.  From  the  great  majority  of  the 
departments  comes  the  complaint  that  the  agricultural  population 
is  diminishing  by  reason  of  the  steady  emigration  to  the  towns. 


All  the  most  intelligent  children  wish,  it  is  said,  to  earn  their 
living  in  a  town,  and  for  the  most  part  the  parents  are  equally 
anxious  to  send  them  there.  This  disposition  is  very  generally 
attributed,  in  the  communications  from  the  local  authorities,  to  the 
character  of  the  education  given  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Nothing,  it  is  said,  is  taught  there  that  can  either  interest 
the  children  in,  or  train  them  for,  agricultural  pursuits.  If 
they  get  on  well  at  school,  they  even  come  to  regard  agri¬ 
cultural  labour  as  a  disgrace.  In  one  case,  the  experiment 
of  making  the  instruction  given  in  school  bear  directly  on 
agriculture  has  been  tried  with  decided  success.  The  drain  to 
the  towns  has  been  checked,  and  the  most  intelligent  children  no 
longer  forsake  their  native  village  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  another 
instance  it  is  mentioned  that,  since  the  defeat  of  the  Commune, 
there  has  been  less  emigration  from  the  country  districts.  In  some 
departments  the  employers  have  recognized  the  dissociation  of  the 
workman  from  the  soil  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  in  his  character  which  has  been  going  on  of  late  years.  When 
he  has  a  house  or  a  bit  of  land  of  his  own  he  begins  to  save  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course.  He  has  his  house  to  furnish,  his  garden  to 
stock,  his  field  to  cultivate,  and  when  these  objects  are  accomplished 
there  is  the  chance  of  being  able  to  buy  a  little  more  land.  The 
employers  who  have  most  clearly  realized  this  fact  have  in  many 
cases  founded  societies  of  the  nature  of  English  Building  Societies, 
by  means  of  which  workmen  may  become  owners  of  the  houses 
they  live  in.  In  some  cases  this  plan  has  proved  a  decided  success. 
The  workmen  are  better  off,  they  are  more  frugal,  and  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  their  employers  are  more  friendly.  In  one  instance, 
however,  it  is  noticed  that  the  workmen  resent  all  proposals  to 
make  them  house-owners,  perhaps  because  they  think  that,  while 
the  instalments  of  the  purchase  money  remain  unpaid,  they  will 
be  in  some  sort  in  bondage  to  their  employers  who  have  advanced 
the  capital,  perhaps  because  anything  that  tends  to  fix  the  work¬ 
man  to  the  soil  tends  at  the  same  time  to  make  him  a  less  ready 
instrument  of  political  agitators. 

The  moral  condition  of  the  French  workman  is  not  perhaps  to 
be  fairly  judged  from  this  Report.  It  is  only  incidentally  referred 
to,  and  the  very  decidedly  conservative  temper  by  which  the 
Secretarjr  is  evidently  animated  may  have  led  him  to  draw  need¬ 
lessly  gloomy  inferences  from  the  materials  submitted  to  him. 
Still  there  must  be  a  foundation  of  truth  for  the  statement  that 
drunkenness,  though  still  rare  in  the  south,  is  becoming  a  more  and 
more  crying  evil  in  the  north,  the  east,  the  west,  and  the  centre  of 
France.  Probably  this  change  is  a  consequence  of  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  mixed  workman  and  labourer  into  the  pure 
workman.  The  spare  time  which  was  formerly  spent  in  the  field 
or  garden  now  hangs  heavy  on  the  workman's  hands ;  the  money 
which  was  formerly  devoted  to  the  same  object  now  burns 
in  his  pockets.  The  general  impression  left  by  this  Report  is 
that,  after  all  has  been  said  of  the  emancipation  of  the  workman 
from  the  influence  as  well  as  from  the  control  of  his  employer, 
there  are  still  many  ways  in  which  the  employer  has  it  in  his 
power  to  ameliorate  the  workman’s  condition,  and  in  so  domg  in¬ 
directly  to  benefit  himself.  To  mention  only  one,  several  wit¬ 
nesses  observe  that  one  great  cause  of  the  extravagance  of  the 
workman  is  the  frequent  stoppages  of  work,  and  consequently  the 
irregularity  of  payment.  A  lower  rate  of  wages,  combined  with 
some  security  against  sudden  dismissal  for  short  periods,  would  go 
some  way  to  remedy  this.  It  is  a  plan  that  has  been  found  to 
answer  in  some  Government  workshops,  where  it  is  expedient  for 
other  reasons  to  give  the  employment  as  far  as  possible  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  service ;  and,  if  extended  to  private  workshops,  it 
would  first  attract,  and  ultimately  tend  to  train,  a  more  steady 
type  of  workman. 


WINTER  EXHIBITIONS. 

TUIE  Christmas  bill  of  fare  in  the  way  of  pictures  is  this  year 
certainly  not  scanty,  yet  the  printed  menu  appears  more 
appetizing  than  the  viands  themselves.  It  is  true  the  numbers  are 
so  appalling  that  Malthns,  could  he  have  seen  these  collections, 
might  have  framed  some  fresh  theory  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
curbing  the  over-population  at  least  of  painters.  He  could  also 
have  parodied  one  of  his  most  famous  sayings  ;  he  might  have  put 
into  the  mouth  of  some  disappointed  painter  the  words,  “  I  find 
the  banquet  table  of  art  already  fully  furnished  with  guests,  and 
there  is  no  cover  laid  for  me.”  But,  as  regards  criticism,  matters 
are  made  pleasantly  simple  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
aspirants,  instead  of  being  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  banqueting 
hall,  are  shunted,  under  what  Mr.  Darwiu  might  designate  the 
law  of  natural  selection,  either  into  the  garret  or  the  cellar.  And 
in  truth  it  is  a  wrong  to  rescue  any  painter  from  the  oblivion  to 
which  he  has  obviously  been  born.  Exhibitions,  now  multiplied 
to  excess,  and  consequently  ever  tolerating  a  lower  standard  of 
merit,  do  great  harm  in  tempting  young  men  from  shop-counters 
or  counting-houses  to  the  vain  glory  of  a  profession  which,  as  they 
learn  to  their  cost,  is  arduous  in  study  and  precarious  in  reward. 
Nine  Winter  Exhibitions,  with  a  total  of  2,686  works,  are  at  present 
open ;  three  of  these  collections  we  havo  previously  noticed,  the 
remainder  will  now  briefly  pass  under  review. 

“  The  Fourteenth  Winter  Exhibition  of  Sketches  and  Studies 
by  the  Members  of  the  Old  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours  ” 
again  falsities  its  title.  “  Sketches  and  studies  ”  are  once  mure 
few  and  tar  between.  Highly-finished  studio  work — mostly,  how- 
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ever,  on  a  comparatively  small  scale — greatly  preponderates  over 
impromptus,  byplays,  and  episodes.  Yet  the  collection  does  not 
fail  of  interest.  Take  as  an  example  “  the  third  screen,”  devoted 
entirely  to  “  works  by  the  late  Ct.  J.  Pinwell.”  The  emotions 
kindled  by  these  fragments  or  stray  leaves  of  genius  are  mournful. 
IVIr.  Pinwell,  like  Mr.  Frederick  Walker,  was  known  to  have  been 
in  broken  health  ;  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Algeria,  and  the  hope 
was  that  his  life  might  be  preserved  for  the  further  and  fuller 
manifestation  of  his  genius,  which  from  the  first  arrested  attention 
by  beauty  of  form,  balanced  harmonies  in  composing  lines,  and 
pathos  in  sentiment,  all  decked  out  in  a  colour  radiant  in  sunlight 
and  rich  as  a  refulgent  tapestry.  In  “  Lovers  by  the  Sea”  (409)  the 
greens,  blues,  and  yellows  are  consummate  in  harmonies.  Again, “The 
Elixir  of  Love  ”  (41 1),  the  tentative  rehearsal  for  the  well-known 
drawing,  has  tenderness  and  pathos,  with  a  grace  almost  Italian, 
and  yet  English  iu  local  traits,  especially  in  the  children.  “  The 
Strolling  Players  ”  (412)  is  equally  noteworthy  for  the  way  in 
which  nature,  though  a  little  common  in  places,  is  made  to  bend 
with  grace  to  the  behests  of  art.  Compositions  which  condescend 
to  small  daily  incidents  of  life,  such  as  the  child’s  “  Little 
Windmill”  (402),  although  smart,  seems  as  if  forced  on  the 
painter  by  publishers.  Mr.  rinwell  belonged  to  the  genus  of 
book  illustrators,  always  rife  within  this  Gallery ;  thus  he  was 
the  compeer  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  Mr.  Birket  Foster,  Mr.  North, 
Mr.  Macbeth,  Mrs.  Allingham,  the  late  Mr.  Frederick  Walker, 
and  the  late  Mr.  Houghton.  The  practice  of  drawing  on  or 
for  the  wood  induces  concentration  and  compactness  in  com¬ 
position,  sharp  precision  in  touch,  point  in  story  and  incident. 
But  experience  seems  to  prove  that  such  work,  possibly  from 
its  haste  and  slightness,  shuts  the  door  to  the  highest  walks  of  art. 
The  almost  synchronous  deaths  of  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Pinwell,  and 
Mr.  Houghton,  following  at  no  long  interval  on  the  loss  of  Mr. 
Mason,  indicate  that  genius  thus  finely  strung  is  frail,  and  its 
career  short.  We  shall  hope  in  the  next  exhibition  to  find  in  some 
collected  works  a  parting  tribute  to  Mr.  Houghton  ;  like  his  fellow- 
artists  just  named,  he  was  cut  off  in  his  prime.  It  is  curious  to  learn 
that,  in  common  with  one  or  more  of  his  contemporaries,  he  had  to 
contend  with  a  species  of  colour  blindness.  The  cases  of  ab¬ 
normal  vision  known  to  exist,  and  manifest  in  our  exhibitions, 
would  form  an  important  theme  for  inquiry. 

But  that  our  English  art  is  gaining  in  colour — sometimes,  it  may 
be,  a  little  too  much  in  the  line  of  decoration,  but  often  also  not 
less  in  the  expression  of  thought  and  emotion — this  Old  Society 
affords  delightful  proof.  And  it  is  not  a  matter  for  controversy 
that  colour  is  more  lucent  and  pure,  more  a  creature  of  the  ele¬ 
ments,  and  as  it  were  a  creation  of  the  mind,  in  the  medium  of 
water  than  of  oil.  Take  as  an  example  a  light,  hazy  draw¬ 
ing,  “Yorkshire  Dales”  (351),  by  Mr.  Alfred  Hunt.  This  artist 
thinks  out  his  subjects  under  varying  moods  of  mind ;  hi 
“  Capel  Curig”  (436)  we  are  reminded  of  the  shadowy  gloom 
of  David  Cox,  while  “  Carnedd  Dafydd  ”  (356)  might  almost 
be  a  plate  from  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum.  Mr!  Hale,  in 
“Swansea  Bay”  (139),  contents  himself  with  tender  greys 
brought  into  tone  by  the  presence  of  atmosphere.  Mr.  Thomas 
Danby,  in  the  “  Stray  Sheep  ”  (46),  and  especially  Mr.  Powell,  in 
“  Herring  Boats  ”  (42),  dwell  among  the  beauties  of  nature  in  a 
kind  of  poetic  reverie  ;  nature  is  seen,  not  in  deep  sleep,  but  in  a 
doze  of  half  consciousness.  In  contrast  nothing  can  be  more  arti¬ 
ficial  or  conventional  than  “  Barnard  Castle  ”  (282),  by  Mr.  Oolling- 
wood  Smith,  nor  anything  more  mistaken  or  disagreeable  than  the 
“Gipsy  Camp”  (120),  by  Mr.  Clarence  Whaite.  A  few  more  of 
such  abortions  would  ruin  any  gallery.  Yet  here  we  are  always 
sure  to  meet  with  some  choice  specimen  not  to  be  surpassed.  For 
mature  knowledge  and  unerring  taste  nothing  can  be  better  than 
the  “  Study  at  Tintagel  ”  (193),  by  Mr.  G  eorge  Fripp.  How  firm 
is  the  drawing  of  these  massive  primary  rocks  half  clad  with 
scanty  verdure,  and  how  true,  yet  warm,  the  colour,  nowhere  over¬ 
done  !  But  in  the  way  of  colour  the  chief  accession  to  the  Gallery 
is  in  the  drawings  of  Mr.  Albert  Goodwin.  “  Work  among  the 
Bluebells  ”  (62) — timber-cutting  being  the  work — .is  a  pictorial 
pastoral  mingling,  as  it  were,  colour  with  sound,  sugges¬ 
tive  of  “  Ring  merrily,  ye  joyful  bells.”  It  is  scarcely  needful 
in  this  Old  Society  to  reiterate  criticisms  on  the  well-  known 
manners  of  Sir  John  Gilbert,  A.lt.A.,  Mr.  Marks,  A.R.A.,  Mr. 
Frederick  Tayler,  Mr.  Lamont,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  others. 
These  several  artists  we  have  often  before  encountered,  some- 
tunes  better,  often  worse.  But  we  cannot  wholly  overlook  certain 
deplorable  displays.  Mr.  Oarl  Haag  has  long  been'famous  among  his 
fellows  for  a  certain  type  known  in  signboards  as  “  the  Saracen’s 
Head.”  “  A  Bedawee”  (19)  is  one  of  many  replicas.  Amon»  like 
horrors  is  conspicuous  “  A  Man’s  Head  ”  (283),  by  Mr.  Smallfield ; 
this  artist  uses  brick-dust  for  his  tenderest  flesh  tints.  Mr.  Walter 
Duncan  equally  allies  himself  to  what  may  be  called  a  conventional 
naturalism  iu  “Cinderella”  (155).  Mr.  Shields  gives  the  worst 
version  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  art  of  the  last  four  or  five  cen¬ 
turies  of  the  threadbare  subject  of  “  Mary  Magdalene  at  the 
Sepulchre  ”  (248).  Mr.  Basil  Bradley  descends  yet  lower ;  under 
the  delusive  title  of  “  The  Widow's  Help  ”  (63),  he  allures  the 
spectator  to  pigs  devouring  wash.  Art  ought  to  be  rescued  from 
such  vulgarity ;  but  doubtless  painters  know  where  their  patrons 
and  profits  lie.  \\  omen  artists,  ever  adding  to  their  numbers,  1 
raise  the  victorious  cry  “  still  we  come.”  Our  faith  in  this  cause, 
iounded  on  the  observation  of  some  years,  is  slight.  Still  we 
gladly  welcome  the  advent  of  Miss  Clara  Montalba.  If  she  can 
but  sustain  her  admitted  triumph  bj'  close  and  persistent  studv,  in 


which  nine  out  of  ten  women  fail,  her  fame  may  be  not  only  con¬ 
temporary,  but  even  posthumous.  Mrs.  Allingham,  favourably 
known  as  an  illustrator,  makes  a  promising  debut  by  small  unpre¬ 
tentious  studies.  The  portrait  (from  life)  of  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle 
(377)  13  at  least  a  curiosity.  The  philosopher  is  seen  seated  in 
his  garden  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  Christopher  North  in  a 
dressing-gown.  On  all  hands  we  find  that  the  art  of  the  present 
day  emphasizes  the  hackneyed  maxim  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  valet. 

The  Institute  of  Painters  in  Water-Colours  has  never  before 
been  so  nearly  on  an  equality  with  its  rival,  the  elder  Society.  It 
gains  renewed  life  by  young  blood ;  while  the  scheme  of  “  Honorary 
Members  ”  secures  contributions  from  Mile.  Rosa  Bouheur  and 
M.  Israels.  The  “  Lady  Members,”  conspicuous  in  the  catalogue 
by  no  fewer  than  fourteen  names,  are,  as  might  be  expected,  quite 
as  much  a  weakness  as  a  strength.  Yet  there  are  no  more  remark¬ 
able  sketches  in  this  exhibition  than  two  out  of  the  three  contri¬ 
butions  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Thompson,  who,  we  are  glad  to  see, 
recovers  herself  from  her  calamitous  failure  in  the  last  Academy 
Exhibition.  It  will  probably  turn  out  that  colour  is  her  weak¬ 
ness,  while  undoubtedly  character  is  her  strength.  In  movement 
and  action  also,  which  more  than  all  else  test  a  painter’s  power, 
Miss  Thompson  has  few  equals.  She  has  just  returned  from  a  tour 
in  Italy,  and  if  we  may  judge  from  “  The  Vintage  Sketch  in  Tus¬ 
cany”  (363),  the  expectations  she  once  raised  will  still  be  realized. 
The  action  in  the  figures  turning  the  wine-press  is  almost  worthy 
of  Mr.  Poynter’s  famous  Catapult  picture.  The  colour  too,  deep 
in  suggestive  shadow,  would  induce  the  hope  that,  if  the  artist  can 
but  eschew  crude  red  regimentals  and  chalky  white  powder 
smoke,  she  need  not  ruin  henceforth  her  pictures  or  her  prospects. 
Nine  out  of  ten,  nay,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  all  tlie  battle- 
pieces  ever  painted,  have  in  point  of  art  been,  not  victories,  but 
defeats.  We  should  like  to  see  Miss  Thompson  try  her  hand  in  some 
other  direction.  We  cannot  pass  without  commendation  “The 
Roadside  Inn”  (78),  by  Mr.  Townley  Green ;  and  Mr.  Augustus 
Bouvier,  in  “  The  Return  of  Spring  ”  (157),  once  more  arrests  atten¬ 
tion  by  wax  dolls  which  he  has  long  passed  off  as  superlative  speci¬ 
mens  of  humanity.  Mr.  Jopling  again  sins  against  taste  in  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  “  The  Beggar  Maid  ”  (1 3 1).  Some  have  mistaken 
the  figure  for  a  Magdalen  ;  but  the  execution  is  very  striking ;  it  is 
worthy  of  a  French  draughtsman.  Mr.  Valentine  Bromley,  who 
is  a  wit  and  takes  the  comic  side  of  art,  displays  a  head  called 

Wonder  ”  (202)  ;  the  eyes  open  with  amazement,  the  mouth  is  all 
agape ;  the  drawing  would  serve  well  as  an  illustration  to  Bell  on 
“  The  Anatomy  of  Expression.”  Mr.  James  Linton,  whom  we 
can  never  meet  too  often,  has  been  studying,  not  wholly  to  his 
advantage,  Dutch  masters,  and  of  course  specially  Rembrandt. 
We  prefer  his  earlier  Italian  phase ;  but  before  we  condemn  we 
wait  to  see  whether,  after  the  example  of  some  French  painters, 
a  reconciliation  is  not  possible  between  Holland  and  Italy.  We 
gladly  admit  that  “Off  Guard”  (271),  by  Mr.  Linton — a  com¬ 
pany  of  soldiers  smoking,  drinking,  and  singing  round  a  table — 
is  one  of  the  best  figure  studies  since  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Burn® 
Jones  forsook  London  exhibitions.  The  almost  insupportable 
tedium  of  these  ever-recurrent  Winter  Galleries  obtains  occasional 
relief  by  something  new  or  strange.  And  both  new  and  strange, 
as  well  as  admirable,  are  certain"  stained-wood  decorations  ”(382- 
384),  by  Mr.  Ilerkomer,  apparently  a  wild,  weird,  and  Bohemian 
kind  of  genius.  Here  he  mixes  fawns  and  fairies,  what  is 
graceful  with  what  is  grotesque.  The  material  is  a  panel,  the 
colour  a  brown  monotone,  the  medium,  we  should  suppose,  some¬ 
thing  more  than  water ;  in  which  case  these  most  clever  designs 
have  no  place  in  a  water-colour  collection,  though  to  exclude 
them  were  a  pity.  Mr.  Tenniel  again  favours  the  Gallery  with  one 
of  his  piquant  platitudes  for  Punch — Mr.  Gladstone  full  tilt 
upsets  Mr.  Disraeli  from  the  saddle.  The  design  is  obsolete,  as  the 
tables  are  now  turned. 

The  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk  Street,  does  not  usually 
obtain  superlative  praise.  But,  at  any  rate,  we  find  in  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  rooms  no  fewer  than  70 7  works,  which,  lacking  favour  in  the 
Academy,  obtain  here  a  kindly  refuge.  Some  few  pictures  may  be 
sought  out,  much  as  needles  in  bottles  of  hay.  Mr.  W.  L.  Wyllie 
(126),  Mr.  Waterhouse  (1 8 1),  Miss  II.  Montalba  (216),  with  some 
few  others,  serve  to  save  this  spacious  Gallery  from  neglect. 

Three  other  exhibitions  are  identified  with  Continental  art. 
In  “  the  New  British  Institution  ”  we  may  generally  reckon  on 
well-selected  specimens  of  the  Belgian  school;  but  this  school 
has  long  been  worked  hard,  and  now  it  happens  that  young 
plagiarists  take  the  place  of  oyer-taxed  veterans.  Yet  here  are 
just  a  few  pictures  hardly  short  of  first  quality.  Next,  if  not 
foremost,  comes  “the  Society  of  French  Artists” — worth  a 
visit  for  its  eccentricity,  not  to  say  its  effrontery.  We  all  know 
M.  Roybet,  a  defiant  artist  who  seems  to  have”  divided  his  time 
assiduously  between  bandits  and  their  booty,  and  noble  knights 
with  accessories  of  armour,  sword,  and  muskets  (4  and  37). 
This  is  hardly  legitimate  art.  Here,  too,  we  once  more  encounter 
Baron  Leys,  MM.  Corot,  Dupre,  Breton,  Fantin,  Lhermitte,  Artz, 
and  others,  who  would  take  at  least  a  week  to  write  about,  though 
all  that  can  be  said  has  been  said  ten  times  over.  It  remains  for 
us  just  to  mention  that  at  this  Christmas-time  there  is  now  for  a 
third  or  fourth  year  displayed  under  flare  of  gaslight  “  Christ 
Leaving  the  Prsetorium,”  by  M.  Gustave  Dore.  This  painter  is  a 
prophet  everywhere  except  in  his  own  country.  His  success  iu 
London  has  been  so  monstrous  that  in  the  coming  season  we  are 
led  to  expect  the  importation  of  a  colossal  “  Triumphal  Entry  of 
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Christ  into  Jerusalem.”  The  picture  being  at  present  only  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  painting,  to  speak  of  its  merits  were  premature  ;  but  we 
have  the  pleasure  to  announce  on  authority  that  its  modest  dimen¬ 
sions  will  not  be  less  than  thirty  feet  by  twenty  feet. 


THE  THEATRES. 

THE  success  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  play  of  Broken  Hearts  at  the  Court 
Theatre  proves,  in  spite  of  some  evidence  to  the  contrary,  that 
a  wholesome  public  taste  exists.  This  success  may  surprise  and 
gratify  any  one  who  observes  the  methods  by  which  success  is 
attained  at  some  other  theatres.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  the 
Globe  Theatre,  where  a  dismal  burlesque  of  Bluebeard  is  performed 
nightly  with  great  applause.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  a  clever  actor 
like  Mr.  Lionel  Brough  employed  on  such  inane  buffoonery  as  is 
here  set  down  for  him.  The  “  Heathen  Chinee”  and  the  songs  and 
dances  of  Miss  Lydia  Thompson  and  her  assistants  have  as  much 
or  as  little  to  do  with  the  story  of  Bluebeard  as  with  any  other 
story.  Many  other  burlesques  have  succeeded  by  the  same  means, 
but  as  this  is  the  principal  entertainment  of  the  evening  at  this 
theatre,  it  was  perhaps  a  pardonable  mistake  to  expect  that  it  would 
be  slightly  above  the  average ;  and  it  is  not.  Mr.  Brough  in  purple 
whiskers  trying  to  be  funny  under  difficulties  is  a  melancholy 
spectacle  from  which,  however,  relief  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Collette’s 
amusing  afterpiece  with  the  portentous  name.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  theatres  where  the  last  half-hour  may  be  profitably 
spent. 

But,  leaving  the  Globe  and  its  vanities  for  the  Court,  we  find 
that  applause  equally  hearty  may  be  won  by  arts  wholly  different. 
We  were  about  to  call  the  performance  at  this  house,  by  way  of 
distinction,  intellectual,  but  it  would  be  unfair  to  forget  that  con¬ 
siderable  mental  effort  is  required  to  take  in  some  of  the  jokes  of 
Bluebeard.  If  Mr.  Gilbert  were  asked  what  is  the  story  of  Broken 
Hearts,  he  might  answer  in  the  classic  phrase  of  the  “  Knife- 
grinder.”  But  he  has  written  many  pleasing  lines,  which  are  im¬ 
proved  by  careful  elocution.  This  is  the  sum  of  the  attractions 
now  presented  at  the  Court  Theatre,  and  they  suffice  to  fill  it. 
Mrs.  Kendal,  who  has  the  leading  part,  still  seems  to  think  that  in 
reciting  poetry  you  should  take  care  of  the  little  words  and  leave 
the  big  words  to  take  care  of  themselves.  An  odd  emphasis  upon  a 
preposition  here  and  there  suggests  how  ineradicable  is  bad  habit;  but 
with  this  qualification  the  merit  of  herperformance  is  beyond  dispute, 
and  she  is  well  supported.  The  author  is  fortunate  in  finding  such 
competent  expositors  of  his  meaning,  and  also  a  manager  bold 
enough  to  hope  that  good  poetry  well  spoken  might  become 
fashionable.  Some  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  lines  will  long  linger  in  the 
memory.  Thus,  when  Florian  has  shown  in  a  parable  that  light 
words  mean  nothing,  and  is  proceeding  to  what  preachers  call  the 
application,  Vavir  says 

No  need — I  know  the  rest : 

The  maiden  died ;  she  pardoned  him  and  died. 

Even  more  impressive  is  the  lament  of  Hilda  over  her  dying 
sister : — 

Not  yet !  Not  yet !  Eternity  is  thine. 

Spare  but  a  few  brief  hours  to  us  on  earth, 

And  still  eternity  remains  to  thee. 

The  success  of  Mrs.  Kendal  as  Hilda  might  have  been  expected  by 
those  who  have  seen  her  in  other  parts  by  the  same  author.  The 
success  of  Miss  Hollingshead  in  the  part  of  Vavir  discloses  in 
a  young  actress  the  rare  talent  of  speaking  blank  verse  effec¬ 
tively.  Mr.  Anson,  as  might  be  expected,  is  excellent  as 
the  dwarf  Mousta,  and  Mr.  Kendal  looks  well  in  Florian. 
We  do  not,  however,  so  much  wonder  that  competent  actors 
can  be  found  as  that  an  audience  can  be  got  to  listen  to 
them.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that  Broken  Hearts  is  drama¬ 
tically  feeble,  and  we  prefer  not  to  describe  in  prose  what  only 
pretty  verses  can  make  tolerable.  If  there  be  any  such  island  as 
Mr.  Gilbert  has  imagined,  a  mission  of  strong-minded  women 
ought  to  be  sent  there  instantly.  The  ladies  who  dwell  on  it  are 
in  love,  one  with  a  fountain,  another  with  a  sundial,  a  third  with 
a  mirror.  This  last-named  variety  of  love,  by  the  way,  is  not  so 
exceptional  as  the  two  former.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  ladies  did 
not  take  to  district  visiting,  or  nursing,  or  even  to  household 
duties,  rather  than  to  lackadaisical  vacuity  of  mind  and  hands, 
lu  a  play  which  marked  by  its  success  the  lowest  descent 

of  public  taste,  some  useful  advice  was  given  by  a  dog- 

dealer  to  a  young  lady  crossed  in  love — “  Hev  a  leetle 
daug,  Miss.”  But  in  this  island  neither  dog  nor  cat  seems 
to  be  allowed,  the  pet  sundial  cannot  so  much  as  stand 
upright  when  a  young  lady  leans  against  it,  and  no  visitor 
is  likely  to  come  there  unless  he  has  lost  his  way.  It  would 

be  easy  to  compose  a  parody  of  this  poem,  although  another 

Gladstone  Ministry  would  be  needed  to  make  such  a  success  as  that 
of  the  Happy  Land.  It  is  a  poem  rather  than  a  play,  and  its  pro¬ 
duction  was  a  venturous  experiment.  Persons  of  cultivated  taste 
cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  it.  Whether  there  are  enough  of 
such  persons  among  playgoers  to  make  the  play  commercially  suc¬ 
cessful  time  will  show.  If  Mr.  Gilbert  had  tried  to  write  more 
dramatically  he  might  have  failed.  Hitherto  he  has  done  best 
when  he  has  allowed  himself  most  license,  and  in  the  interest  of 
literature  it  were  to  be  wished  that  he  should  not  restrain  his 
fancy. 

The  play  of  Masks  and  Faces  has  been  revived  with  improve¬ 
ments  at  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  Theatre,  and  is  well  worth  seeing, 


although  not  specially  suited  to  display  the  talents  of  the 
company. 

Ere  since  Sir  Eopling’s  periwig  was  praise, 

Colley  Gibber  has  been  a  familiar  personage,  and  it  is  a  pity  that 
the  hero  of  the  Dunctad  has  not  a  little  more  to  say  and  do  in  this 
play.  We  doubt  whether  he  would  not  prefer  Pope’s  treatment  of 
him  to  that  of  the  modern  authors.  To  hint  that  he  was  brazen  was 
less  cruel  than  to  make  him— we  don’t  mean  any  pun — wooden. 

Did  on  the  stage  my  fops  appear  confin’d  ? 

My  life  gave  ampler  lessons  to  mankind. 

It  is  true  that  in  this  play  Gibber  is  an  old  man,  but  it  can  hardly 
be  conceived  that  age  could  have  so  far  tamed  the  “  lively  dunce  ” 
as  to  reduce  him  to  the  cipher  that  we  behold.  The  best  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  manners  of  the  Cibberian  era  was  given  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Wigan  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  when  he  played  Lord  Fop- 
pington,  and  nobody  much  minded  it.  Mr.  Coghlan  as  Sir  Charles 
Pomander  is  tolerably  good  in  the  same  line.  Mr.  Archer  has 
from  nature  or  art  a  face  which  exemplifies  the  saying  that  these 
quiet  ones  are  always  the  worst.  The  dramatists  have  drawn  the 
Grub  Street  author  in  more  kindly  colours  than  Pope,  and  Mr. 
Bancroft  will  gain  reputation  by  his  acting  of  Triplet.  Few  of 
Mrs.  Bancroft’s  many  admirers  would  have  selected  her  as  the 
representative  of  Peg  Woffington,  although  all  would  expect  her 
to  play  the  paid  well,  as  she  does.  Miss  Ellen  Terry  as  Mabel 
Vane  is  conspicuously  successful.  It  must  be  added  that,  as  a 
literary  work,  Masks  and  Faces  is  worthy  of  the  authors,  and,  in 
default  of  a  good  new  play,  the  manager  has  done  well  to  revive  it. 
If  any  Triplet  of  our  day  could  write  a  comedy  for  this  theatre, 
he  would  gain  by  it  much  more  than  bread  for  his  wife  and 
children.  We  observe  that,  according  to  Mr.  Bancroft,  Triplet 
invokes  twelve  Muses.  The  more  the  merrier,  and  may  they  all 
help  to  write  a  play  for  Mrs.  Bancroft’s  company. 

The  case  involving  the  right  of  the  “  new  renters  ”  of  Drury 
Lane  Theatre  came  lately  before  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  although 
on  the  main  point  of  the  case  the  decision  of  the  Court  below  was 
supported,  yet  on  a  minor  point  that  decision  was  reversed.  In 
order  to  explain  the  ground  of  the  recent  judgment  it  is  necessary 
to  mention  that,  under  the  arrangement  made  in  1812,  each  “new 
renter”  is  entitled  to  is.  3 d.  for  each  night  of  performance,  and  to 
free  admission  to  the  “  usual  audience  part  ”  of  the  house.  When 
the  theatre,  which  had  been  rebuilt  after  the  fire,  was  opened  in 
1812,  it  contained  fourteen  private  boxes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
house  was  confessedly  accessible  to  the  “  new  renters.”  The  pit  in 
those  days  extended  to  the  orchestra,  and  it  was  not  till  thirty  years 
afterwards  that  pit-stalls  were  introduced.  The  present  manager 
claimed  to  exclude  the  “  new  renters  ”  from  the  pit-stalls  except  on 
payment  of  the  difference  between  the  price  of  a  dress-circle  ticket, 
which  is  5s.,  and  that  of  a  stall  ticket,  which  is  7s.  Mr.  Dauney, 
the  plaintiff  in  the  case,  claimed  and  received  a  ticket  for  the 
dress-circle,  and,  not  finding  a  convenient  place  there,  he  then 
claimed  to  pass  into  the  stalls.  He  received  a  ticket  marked 
“  dress-circle  cross,”  and,  on  presenting  this  at  the  entrance  to  the 
stalls,  two  shillings  was  demanded  of  him,  which  he  refused  to 
pay.  Being  refused  admittance,  he  proceeded  to  assert  his  right, 
was  expelled  by  the  defendant’s  servant,  and  brought  an  action  of 
trespass  to  try  the  right.  The  Court  of  Appeal  decided  that  the 
renters  had  the  right  of  admission  to  the  stalls,  and  that  it  had 
not  been  lost  by  non-user ;  but  that  they  could  not  exercise  the 
right  at  pleasure  at  any  time  throughout  the  night,  but  only  on 
their  first  admittance  into  the  theatre  on  any  particular  night. 
The  Court  held,  as  had  been  held  in  the  Court  below,  that  the 
stalls  were  clearly  part  of  the  “  usual  audience  part  ”  of  the 
theatre.  But  the  Court  also  held  that  the  right  was  reserved  by  the 
statute  only  as  it  had  been  previously  exercised,  “  and  though  it 
did  not  appear  what  the  previous  usage  had  been,  it  must  be  pre¬ 
sumed  to  be  the  same  as  now  existed,  in  the  absence  of  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary.”  The  statute  here  referred  to  is  the 
last  of  three  that  were  passed  in  ^810-20  for  the  regulation 
of  the  theatre.  Taking  this  to  be  substantially  a  correct  report 
of  the  judgment  of  Lord  Justice  Mellish,  it  appears  that  the  Court 
forgot  one  important  fact.  The  present  usage  is  stated  by  the  Lord 
Justice  to  be  that  the  renter  on  first  entering  the  theatre  got  a  card 
from  the  clerk  of  the  free  list  (who  had  a  book  to  verify  renters’  sig¬ 
natures),  and  assuming  that  he  gave  this  card  up,  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  he  should  be  entitled,  after  choosing  to  go  to  any  part 
of  the  theatre  (as  he  had  a  right  to  do),  to  go  at  his  pleasure  to 
any  other  part,  for  there  would  be  no  means  of  identifying  him  or 
distinguishing  him  from  the  general  public.  The  presumption 
which  the  Court  made,  that  this  usage  which  it  finds  now  existing 
also  existed  before  the  statute,  is  opposed  by  the  fact  that  pit-stalls 
were  not  introduced  till  long  after  1812,  and  therefore  the  renter 
who  had  entered  the  dress-circle  was  in  the  best  part  of  the  house, 
and  could  not  need  another  card  or  payment  to  pass  into  the  pit 
or  gallery.  At  present  the  renter,  having  given  up  his  card, 
becomes  undistinguishable  from  the  public,  and  if  he  wishes 
to  'pass  from  the  dress-circle  to  the  pit-stalls,  it  is  reason¬ 
able,  says  the  Court,  that  he  should  be  made  to  pay  2 s. 
But  whether  or  not  it  be  reasonable  now,  it  could  not  have 
been  usual  in  1812.  The  theatre  as  rebuilt  and  opened  con¬ 
tained  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries,  and  supposing  the  renters’  book  to 
have  been  kept  at  the  entrance  to  the  boxes,  the  renter  who  had 
once  signed  the  book  and  received  his  card,  and  entered  the  boxes, 
could  surely  pass  thence  to  pit  or  gallery  without  any  further  for¬ 
mality  whatever.  If  this  were  so,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
supposed  usage  could  not  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
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of  the  statute.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  enactment  that 
the  renters  should  enjoy  the  free  liberty  and  privilege  of  admission 
“  as  fully  and  effectually  as  the  right  had  been  enjoyed  ”  at  that  time, 
has  been  effectuated  by  this  judgment.  But,  this  being  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  it  follows  that  the  plaintiff  fails  in  his  action. 
Having  regard  to  the  circumstances,  the  Court  ordered  each  party 
to  pay  his  own  costs,  and  thus,  although  Mr.  Dauney  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  right  of  the  renters  to  admission  to  the  pit-stalls,  he  has 
incurred  considerable  expense  in  doing  so.  But  the  judgment  of 
the  Court,  as  reported,  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  However 
inconvenient  might  be  the  place  which  the  renter  found  on  enter¬ 
ing  the  dress-circle,  he  could  not,  according  to  this  judgment, 
change  it  without  paying.  This  is  scarcely  a  reasonable  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  words  “free  liberty  and  privilege  of  admission.” 
Here,  however,  we  get  to  matter  of  opinion.  But  in  the  matter  of 
fact — namely,  the  usage  after  the  opening  of  the  theatre  in  1812 — 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Court  drew  an  incorrect  inference.  It 
is  at  any  rate  certain  that  there  were  no  pit-stalls  in  1812,  and  there 
could  therefore  have  been  no  payment  of  2 s.  for  passing  into  them. 
Lawyers  may  be  comforted  by  observing  that  the  J udicature  Act 
has  not  diminished  the  uncertainty  of  the  law. 


REVIEWS. 


CLEDMON.* 

ERE  is  another  sign  that  truer  notions  of  our  ancient  history 
and  literature  are,  under  whatever  difficulties  and  with  how¬ 
ever  slow  steps,  really  making  way  among  large  classes  of  English¬ 
men.  It  is  something  gained  when  popular  lectures  on  Credmon 
are  possible.  We  might  dispute  the  right  of  Caedmon  to  be  called 
the  “  first  English  poet  ” ;  we  might  dispute  it  out  of  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son’s  own  book ;  but  this  is  a  small  matter  compared  with  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Watson  has,  to  all  appearance,  found  it  possible  to  make 
a  popular  audience  feel  an  interest  in  Caedmon,  and  to  make 
them  understand  that  Caedmon  was  an  English  poet.  Mr.  Watson 
tells  us  that  “  this  attempt  to  make  the  life  and  works  of  the  first 
English  poet  more  widely  lmown  springs  from  the  interest  taken  in 
the  subject  by  an  English  language  and  literature  class  of  men  and 
women  which  I  conducted  for  some  years  at  the  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Lecturing  upon  Caedmon 
afterwards,”  he  goes  on,  “  to  the  members  of  the  Society  I  found 
that  the  idea  of  an  English  literature  prior  to  Chaucer  was  new 
to  many  of  my  hearers.”  From  the  interest  which  the  English 
language  and  literature  class  took  in  the  subject,  we  infer  that  Mr. 
Watson’s  hearers  have  now  pretty  well  grasped  the  iact  that 
there  is  an  English  literature  older  than — why  should  Mr.  Wat¬ 
son  talk  about  “  prior  to  ”  ? — Chaucer.  This  is  the  great  step  of 
all,  and  Mr.  Watson  seems  to  have  taught  his  Newcastle  hearers 
to  take  it.  It  is  perhaps  wise  not  to  give  the  strongest 
meat  all  at  once— those  who  understand  that  Credmon  was  an 
English  poet  have  quite  got  beyond  the  stage  of  milk — and 
Mr.  Watson,  having  taught  his  class  that  Credmon  was  the  first 
English  poet,  will,  we  hope,  meet  them  another  day  to  finish 
the  lesson  by  teaching  them  that  he  was  not  the  first  English 
poet.  He  has  already  done  so  by  implication  in  his  last  lecture. 
He  there  allows  that  “  the  grand  old  English  romance  of  Beowulf” 
is  perhaps  earlier  than  Credmon,  and  even  that  it  was  probably 
brought  by  the  English  with  them  when  they  came  from  the  main¬ 
land.  Yet,  as  perhaps  becomes  a  man  of  Bernicia,  he  has  a  certain 
lingering  fondness  for  a  theory  in  which  “  it  has  also  been  ably 
argued  that  it  is  truly  an  English  poem  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and 
that  the  scene  of  the  strange  deeds  which  it  relates  is  Hartlepool,  in 
the  county  of  Durham.”  So  we  remember  reviewing  an  ingenious 
writer  who  made  out  in  the  clearest  way  that  the  whole  story  of  the 
Nibelungen  happened  in  Norfolk.  We  think  we  have  heard  some¬ 
thing  lately  about  the  Hartlepools  which  might  make  one  think 
that,  if  a  new  Beowulf  or  other  destroyer  of  monsters  were  to  pay 
that  neighbourhood  a  second  visit,  he  might  still  find  something  to 
do.  At  all  events,  even  if  Beowulf  can  be  quartered  in  the  Bishopric, 
it  will  be  hard  to  pen  up  the  Traveller’s  Song  within  the  bounds 
of  Durham,  or  even  of  Britain.  But  these  are  all  small  matters 
compared  with  the  real  service  which  Mr.  Watson  has  done  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  his  neighbours  to  the  fact  that  there  was  an 
English  literature  before  Chaucer,  and  that  the  poems  of  Credmon 
form  one  of  the  oldest  and  noblest  parts  of  it.  Of  his  ten  chapters 
seven  are  immediately  devoted  to  Caedmon ;  and,  as  for  the  other 
three,  the  first  two  and  the  last,  though  they  sometimes  get  a  little 
far  off  from  the  minstrel  of  Streoneshalh,we  are  not  inclined  to  say 
anything  against  them,  as  they  show  thatMr.  W  atson  has  been  clearing 
his  own  mind  and  trying  to  clear  the  minds  of  others  by  going  to  the 
right  so  urces.  The  second  chapter,  on  England  in  the  seventh  century, 
is  of  course  quite  in  place.  The  introductory  chapter,  which  deals 
with  the  world  in  general,  and  the  last,  which  deals  with  European 
languages  in  general,  show  that  Mr.  Watson,  while  grasping  a  fair 
general  view  of  things,  has  still  something  to  unlearn.  Still  it  is  a 
great  thing  to  see  anything  like  a  clear  view  of  the  great  transi¬ 
tional  ages  out  of  which  the  modern  world  grew.  And,  though  in 
some  points  Mr.  Watson’s  ideas  need  correction,  still  the  grasp 
both  of  English  and  general  European  history  which  he  shows, 
and  which  he  tells  us  that  he  has  gained  “  in  the  rare  and  brief 
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intervals  of  a  busy  professional  life,”  is  such  as  could  not  have  been 
found  a  generation  back  beyond  the  range  of  a  few  scholars  with 
whom  such  studies  were  themselves  a  busy  profession.  The  ap¬ 
pearance  of  books  of  this  kind  is  a  feature  of  the  last  few  years 
which  we  hail  with  real  delight.  A  few  phrases  here  and  there  which 
might  easily  be  set  right  do  not  seriously  detract  from  the  real 
usefulness  of  discourses  which  must,  as  their  author  says,  have 
indeed  been  a  new  light  to  many  who  heard  them. 

The  tale  of  Credmon,  as  told  by  Breda,  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
that  we  have,  both  as  a  piece  of  early  literary  history  and  as  some¬ 
thing  more.  A  man  who  is  noted  for  special  incapacity  for  singing, 
and  who  feels  thoroughly  ashamed  of  himself  because  he  cannot  sing, 
becomes  a  poet  in  a  dream,  makes  verses  in  his  dream  at  an  angelic 
bidding,  which  verses  he  remembers  when  he  wakes,  repeats  them, 
has  them  written  down,  and  remains  a  poet  [ever  after.  Were  it 
not  for  the  distinct  statement  of  Credmon’s  special  incapacity  before 
his  dream,  one  might  liken  the  tale  to  the  later  tale  of  Coleridge’s 
famous  composition  of  Kubla  Khan  in  his  sleep.  One  hardly  knows 
what  to  make  of  the  tale.  It  is  certain  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  men  have  shown  powers  in  their  sleep  which  they  have  not 
shown  in  their  waking  moments,  and  it  is  also  certain  that  there 
have  been  cases  of  men  suddenly  showing  powers  which  neither 
themselves  nor  anybody  else  had  fancied  them  to  possess.  The 
wonderful  thing  in  the  story,  if  we  take  it  literally,  is  the  union  of 
the  two  phenomena — the  continuance  in  Credmon’s  waking  hours  of 
the  power  which  first  came  upon  him  in  his  dream.  Anyhow, 
there  the  story  is  in  Breda,  and  we  have  nothing  to  set  against  it 
or  to  correct  it.  We  may  feel  quite  certain  that  some  mythical 
touches  have  been  added  to  a  real  event,  but  it  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  say  how  much  is  real  and  how  much  is  mythical.  At  any  rate, 
there  the  poems  are,  and  it  seems  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  poems 
which  so  exactly  answer  Breda’s  description  are  any  other  than,  in 
their  substance,  the  actual  poems  which  Breda  speaks  of  as  the 
work  of  Credmon.  We  must  of  course  allow  for  corruption  and 
mutilation  in  the  process  of  repetition  and  copying,  and,  as  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright  further  reminds  us,  we  must  remember  that  what 
we  have  is  the  West-Saxon  copy  of  the  Northumbrian  minstrel’s 
poems,  and  is  to  some  extent  a  Saxon  translation  of  the  original 
Anglian.  But  it  does  seem  an  unreasonable  scepticism  to  throw 
any  further  doubt  on  the  essential  genuineness  of  poems  which 
are  really  among  the  glories  of  our  language.  The  merit  of 
the  poems  in  themselves  is  of  course  the  same  if  we  suppose 
them  to  be  the  work  of  some  nameless  minstrel  later 
than  Breda  ;  their  value,  as  specimens  of  language,  would  not 
be  much  lessened  in  such  a  case ;  but  they  would  certainly  lose 
much  of  their  historic  and  personal  interest  if  we  were  driven  to 
believe  them  to  be  other  than  the  songs  of  which  Breda  speaks. 
The  case  is  a  simple  one.  Breda  says  that  Credmon  composed 
certain  poems.  Here  are  poems  which  exactly  answer  Breda’s  de¬ 
scription.  This  is  not  indeed  positive  proof  that  what  we  have 
is  the  real  Credmon  :  but  it  is  a  strong  presumption  on  one  side  with 
nothing  to  set  against  it  on  the  other  side.  Indeed  we  might  say 
that  there  is  something  more  than  a  presumption.  It  has  been 
thought  that  the  verses  given  in  ./Elfred’s  Breda  as  those  which 
Credmon  made  in  his  dream  are  merely  an  English  translation  of 
the  Latin  of  Breda.  But  as  they  are  found  in  the  margin  of  a 
manuscript  of  Breda  which  is  said  to  be  older  than  LElfred’s 
time,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  the  English  poems  of  Credmon  were 
known  in  .-Elired’s  time.  Of  course  we  are  not  to  look  for  those 
particular  lines  in  the  existing  poem,  because,  by  the  showing  of 
Breda’s  own  story,  the  dream-verses  were  only  a  kind  of  specimen, 
and  presently  he  began  again  to  make  his  long  poem.  W e  hold, 
then,  with  Mr.  Watson,  that  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  we 
have,  with  the  necessary  qualifications,  the  genuine  poems  of 
Credmon.  So  Junius,  who  first  edited  the  single  manuscript, 
believed  them  to  be.  And  Dr.  Guest  long  ago,  in  his  English 
Rhythms,  ruled  that  the  objections  made  by  Hickes  to  the  ar¬ 
guments  of  Junius  had  been  exploded  long  before  his  time. 

Credmon  then,  though  not  the  first  English  poet,  is  first  in 
two  ways.  He .  is  the  first  known  English  poet  on  British 
ground,  and  he  is  the  first  known  English  Christian  poet. 
Dr.  Guest  speaks  of  the  revolution  wrought  by  Credmon  as  the 
first  who  applied  our  national  poetry — whether  the  first  who 
applied  the  national  poetry  of  any  Teutonic  tongue,  it  would 
be  rash  to  say — not  to  the  history,  the  romance,  or  the  mythology  of 
our  own  race,  but  to  the  work  of  clothing  the  Hebrew  records  in  a 
Teutonic  form.  His  work  is  called  a  paraphrase,  but  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  that  art  of  paraphrasing  which  consists  in  turning  good 
English  into  bad.  Credmcsi  took  the  Hebrew  story,  Scriptural  and 
traditional,  and  told  it  in  his  own  way,  with  a  dramatic  power  of 
conception  and  a  sublimity  of  conception  which  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  any  tongue.  If  he  had  sung  in  Greek  or  in  Latin,  the 
world  might  have  rung  with  his  name.  As  he  sang  in  uncorrupted 
English,  he  has  shared  the  fate  of  all  other  things  which  are  uncor¬ 
rupted  English.  The  grand  point  of  Credmon  is  that  he  brings  to 
his  Hebrew  subject  the  true  spirit  of  the  older  heathen  Teutonic 
songs.  Mr.  'Watson  well  remarks  that  he  tells  the  story  of  the 
enterprise  of  the  Kings  against  Sodom  in  exactly  the  same  spirit, 
and  with  exactly  the  same  power,  as  if  he  were  telling  a  tale  of 
battle  of  his  own  people.  But  the  wonderful  thing  of  all  is  the 
opening  part.  Credmon  fully  accepted  the  traditional  account  of 
the  fallen  angels  and  the  temptation  of  man— that  traditional 
account  which,  as  Dr.  Maitland's  readers  will  remember,  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  genuine  narrative  in  Genesis. 
The  traditional  narrative  every  one  knows  from  Milton ;  but 
Credmon  had  sung  it  a  thousand  years  before  Milton,  and  with  a 
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spirit  and  power  equal  to  Milton’s.  The  question  at  once  arises, 
i)id  Milton  know  anything  about  Caedmon  ?  Junius  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  and  a  friend  of  Milton,  so  that  nothing  is  more  likely 
than  that  the  later  poet  caught  something  of  his  general  idea  from 
the  earlier  one.  The  great  point  of  likeness  in  the  treatment  of 
the  subject  by  Caedmon  and  by  Milton  is  the  sublimity  with  which 
botli  clothe  the  character  of  Satan.  In  both  alike  the  fallen  arch¬ 
angel — to  follow  the  traditional  interpretation  which  our  poets 
follow — is  in  the  most  marked  way  unlike  the  ordinary  grotesque, 
contemptible,  mediaeval  devil.  Milton,  no  doubt,  drew  touches 
from  the  MCsckylean  conception  of  Prometheus.  Caedmon  could 
have  known  nothing  of  Prometheus.  But  the  spirit  of  the  old 
Teutonic  gods  had  not  wholly  passed  away  in  his  day.  Caedmon's 
father  may  very  well  have  worshipped  Woden,  and  the  fiend  of 
Caedmon  surely  carries  about  with  him  the  characteristics  of  Loki. 

Mr.  Watson  thoroughly  appreciates  his  author,  and  he  reproduces 
some  of  the  passages  which  he  quotes  in  what  is  on  the  whole 
spirited  modern  English.  But  there  are  one  or  two  passages 
where  he  deals  with  the  theology  of  the  poem  in  which  his  words 
would  certainly  grate  on  the  ears  of  many  of  his  readers.  He  goes 
carefully  through  all  the  poems  which  are  attributed  to  Caedmon, 
those  which  in  Grein’s  collection  appear  as  “  Genesis,”  “  Exodus,” 
“  Daniel,”  “  Azarias,”  “Judith,”  and  “  Christ  and  Satan.”  This 
last  is  what  is  otherwise  called  “  The  Second  Book  of  the  Para¬ 
phrase,”  which  Mr.  Watson  looks  on  as  a  piece  of  patchwork,  in 
which  genuine  pieces  of  Ctedmon  are  mixed  up  with  other  matter 
which  is  neither  his  nor  worthy  of  him.  This,  in  fact,  is  what  was 
almost  sure  to  happen  with  religious  poetry,  where  edification  was 
the  main  object,  in  an  age  when  the  idea  of  literary  property  did 
not  exist.  It  is,  in  fact,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  say  before 
now,  what  happens  with  popular  hymns,  even  in  our  own  day. 
“  Judith,”  which  Grein  accepts  as  a  substantial  part  of  Ctedmon’s 
Paraphrase,  Mr.  Watson  does  not  refuse  to  accept ;  but  a  more 
interesting  question  arises  as  to  the  famous  poem  in  the  Vercelli 
manuscript  which  Kemble  perceived  to  be  the  same  as  the  Runic 
inscription  on  the  Kuthwell  Cross.  That  inscription  contains 
parts  of  the  Vercelli  poem,  and  the  cross  is  said  to  have  contained 
an  inscription  attributing  its  making  to  Caedmon.  Proiessor 
Stephens  and  Mr.  Oliphant  accept  the  Vercelli  poem  as  the  work 
of  our  Caedmon.  Mr.  Watson  doubts,  and  the  evidence  certainly 
cannot  be  called  quite  conclusive. 

Mr.  Watson  ends  with  a  chapter  on  vernacular  poetry  in  Western 
Europe,  a  sketch  of  which  follows  perhaps  not  unfittingly  after 
treating  of  those  old  English  poems  which  undoubtedly  take  pre- 
eedence  of  all  other  vernacular  poetry  in  Western  Europe.  Here, 
as  in  the  first  chapter,  Mr.  Watson  has,  as  we  have  already  said, 
notions  which  only  a  few  years  back  would  have  been  wonderful  for 
their  clearness  and  truth ;  but  for  that  very  reason  it  may  be 
well  to  mark  out  a  few  points  of  detail  in  which  his  ideas 
might  still  be  further  improved.  For  instance,  it  is  dangerous  to 
talk  about  “  Celts  and  Teutons  moving  westward  into  Europe  from 
their  (possibly)  common  Indian  home.”  Why  Indian  P  Is  this  a 
vestige  of  the  notion  that  all  the  Aryan  languages  were  derived 
from  Sanskrit  ?  A  commentator  on  Oredmon  was  hardly  called  on 
to  draw  a  picture  of  the  Eastern  Empire — that  is,  the  single  Roman 
Empire — in  the  seventh  century  ;  but  if  he  did  undertake  to  do  so, 
he  should  not  have  talked  of  “  the  Persian  Empire  casting  off  its 
yoke,”  nor  have  said  that,  in  the  age  which  saw  the  wonderful 
campaigns  of  Heraclius,  “  we  look  in  vain  for  vestiges  of  the  glories 
which  crowned  it  when  Constantine  gave  it  power,  or  Justinian 
gave  it  law.”  In  the  last  chapter  we  do  not  exactly  see  what  Mr. 
Watson  is  after  when  he  gets  across  Ulfilas  and  the  Gothic 
Bible:— 

He  translated  for  them  the  whole  Bible,  except  the  Book  of  Kings,  into 
their  own  tongue.  What  that  tongue  was  has  long  been  a  matter  of  dis¬ 
pute.  It  has  frequently  been  called  Moeso-Gothic,  a  term  which  is  calculated 
to  mislead,  as  Moesia  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  language.  It  was  simply 
the  part  of  the  continent  in  which  the  Goths  at  that  time  happened  to  be 
settled.  As  this  translation  of  the  Bible  was  used  by  other  Gothic  tribes, 
Max  Muller  calls  its  language  Gothic,  whilst  Dr.  Bosworth  holds  it  to  have 
been  the  pure  German  of  the  period  in  which  it  was  written.  There  is 
nothing  to  justify  the  idea  that  there  were  fewer  German  dialects  at  that 
early  date  than  there  are  now.  The  differences  between  Low  German  and 
High  German  were  probably  clearly  marked,  and  we  may  therefore  look 
upon  this  Bible  of  Ulphilas  as  the  earliest  specimen  extant  of  a  Teutonic 
tongue,  that  tongue  being  one  of  the  High  German  dialects. 

“  Moeso  ’’-Gothic  is,  of  course,  a  foolish  name  enough  ;  but  what 
matter  for  dispute  is  there  ?  As  English  is  English,  so  Gothic  is 
Gothic,  and  nothing  else ;  nor  can  we  give  up  the  tongue  of  Alaric 
and  Tkeodoric  to  be  counted  among  High-German  dialects.  Mr. 
Watson  also  seems  to  be  a  little  bitten  with  the  Berserker  mad¬ 
ness,  which  would  be  more  pardonable  if  be  had  written  south  of 
the  Tees.  What  can  he  mean  by  saying  that  the  Northmen  “  gave 
to  the  Netherlands  the  heart  to  bear  up  against  the  woes  and  pains 
of  Spanish  dominion,  and,  to  the  men  of  Schwyz,  Uri,  and  Unter- 
walden,  the  strong  and  stubborn  courage  before  which  Austria 
quailed  ”  ?  Now  really,  every  man  in  his  own  place  ;  who  ever 
peopled  Holland  and  Zealand,  the  central  Nether-Dutch  land  of  all, 
with  anything  hut  Nether-Dutchmen  P  And,  if  we  decline  to  give  up 
Ulfilas  and  the  Goths  to  the  High-Dutch,  we  must  equally  decline 
to  find  room  in  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden  for  anything  hut 
High-Dutch.  Surely  Mr.  Watson  cannot  have  got  hold  of  the 
old  exploded  notion  that  Schwyz  and  Sweden  have  something  to 
do  with  one  another.  To  go  hack  to  the  beginning,  what  can  he 
meant  by  saying  that  the  word  “  barbarian  was  originally  ap¬ 
plied  to  provincials  whose  dialect  was  uncouth  and  difficult  to 


understand  ”  P  Why  provincials  ?  Then,  it  may  he  well  enough 
to  say  that  “  the  great  Teutonic  race  made  Gaul  France  and 
Britain  England,  hut  what  can  he  meant  by  saying  that  it  “  made 
Hispania  Spain”  ?  And,  though  in  a  sense  the  Teutonic  race  made 
Gaul  France,  we  must  uot  have  Chlodwig  made  even  by  implica¬ 
tion  “a  French  monarch,”  though  Mr.  Watson  afterwards  somewhat 
makes  up  for  this  by  clearly  distinguishing  French  and  Provencal, 
Soma  ot  these  slips  would  look  a  little  ugly,  if  there  were  nothing 
else  in  the  hook ;  and  we  are  only  too  familiar  with  hooks  iu  which 
there  is  nothing  else.  But  with  Mr.  Watson  this  is  not  so  ;  he 
has  fairly  started  on  the  right  path,  and  we  trust  that  he  will 
take  criticisms  in  good  part  which  are  in  truth  only  hints  to  make 
him  see  his  way  still  more  clearly. 


BOOKS  OF  ETON  BIOGRAPHY.* 

I>  OYAL  foundations  and  endowments  in  general  have  had  many 
consequences  which  cannot  he  presumed  to  have  been  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  pious  founders.  Among  these  is  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  excuses  for  hook-malring,  and  a  semblance  of  fitness  and  con- 
gruity  for  dull  and  inept  compilations.  There  are  plenty  of 
biographical  dictionaries  in  the  world,  and  moreover  there  exist 
special  lives  or  memoirs  of  most  persons  of  real  eminence  who 
have  flourished  within  the  last  two  centuries.  Clearly  the  fact 
that  any  one  such  person  was  educated  at  a  particular  school  or 
college  is  not  in  itself  a  reason  for  writing  his  life  over  again.  And 
one  would  think  that  iu  like  manner  the  fact  that  twelve,  or 
twenty,  or  fifty,  more  or  less  eminent  persons  happened  to  pass  a 
certain  part  of  their  youth  at  some  one  school  or  college  is  not  in 
itself  a  reason  for  writing  all  their  lives  over  again  and  binding 
them  up  in  one  hook.  Such  a  book,  even  if  otherwise  well  done, 
can  hardly  he  of  any  real  use.  If  one  wants,  for  example,  to  find  out 
something  about  Lord  Howe  or  Sir  Lancelot  Shad  well,  one  is  not  very 
likely  to  begin  byrememheringthatthey  were  Etonians.  To  have  been 
at  the  same  school,  however,  though  at  an  interval  of  generations 
or  centuries,  is  a  common  attribute,  and  this  suffices  to  give  a  sort 
of  factitious  unity  to  a  collection  of  lives  such  as  either  of  those 
now  before  us.  There  is  indeed  one  way  in  which  a  real  and 
justifying  unity  might  he  given  to  such  a  work — namely,  by 
selecting  not  merely  the  lives  of  distinguished  persons  who  were 
Eton  boys  (we  name  the  special  matter  in  hand,  hut  of  course  the 
remark  applies  equally  to  other  undertakings  of  the  same  sort),  hut 
distinguished  lives  which  are  fair  typical  specimens  of  the 
characters  produced  or  encouraged  by  an  Eton  training,  and  then 
treating  them,  not  as  simple  biographies,  hut  with  a  distinctly 
Etonian  view  and  purpose.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  work 
done  in  this  spirit,  and  we  can  easily  conceive  that,  if  well  done,  it 
might  he  of  considerable  interest  and  even  of  some  importance. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  is  attempted  in  the  two  volumes  compiled 
for  Messrs.  Bentley,  with  fair  average  ability,  by  Mr.  Heneage  Jesse, 
or  in  the  one  volume  compiled  for  Messrs.  Williams,  without  average 
ability,  by  au  unnamed  “  Barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple.”  They 
are  both  mere  strings  of  short  biographies,  about  equally  divided 
between  illustrious  persons  whose  lives  are  already  written  or  whose 
memories  are  preserved  elsewhere,  and  obscure  persons  whose  lives 
there  was  no  particular  occasion  to  write,  and  to  preserve  whose 
memories  would  tax  greater  ingenuity  than  we  can  credit  either  of 
the  present  writers  with.  The  selection  in  both  hooks  is  very  odd  as 
to  both  inclusion  and  omission.  We  find  so-called  biographies  con¬ 
sisting  of  mere  names  and  dates,  nothing  being  known  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  beyond  the  fact  of  their  having  held  office  at  Eton  or 
King’s;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  look  in  vain  for  such  a 
name  as  John  Hookkam  Frere’s.  Mr.  Jesse,  as  one  accustomed  to 
the  sort  of  work,  plunges  into  his  first  narrative  without  introduc¬ 
tion  or  comment.  The  “  Barrister  ”  assigns  the  lapse  of  time  since 
the  publication  of  Sir  E.  Oreasy’s  Eminent  Etonians  as  a  reason 
why  “  a  fresh  Eton  biography  might  properly  make  its  appearance 
without  exposing  the  author  or  publisher  to  the  charge  of  book- 
making.”  Considering  that  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  not  in 
any  way  added  to  the  number  of  eminent  persons  educated  at 
Eton  in  the  preceding  centuries,  and  have  largely  added  to  the 
literature  of  memoirs  and  biography,  the  lapse  of  time  seems  to  us 
matter  of  aggravation  rather  than  excuse.  If  it  be  not  hook¬ 
making  to  make  up  au  unprofitable  hook  without  any  sufficient 
cause  or  occasion,  we  know  not  what  is.  The  judicious  reader 
may  suspect  here  that  we  are  writing  under  some  sense  of  provo¬ 
cation  ;  and  that  we  may  entirely  take  him  along  with  us  and 
keep  nothing  of  our  confidence  from  Mm,  we  do  freely  confess 
that  we  are  smarting  under  a  provocation  which  some  wise  men  have 
judged  a  sore  one — to  wit,  that  of  reading  two  very  dull  hooks. 
In  this  respect  we  find  it  difficult  to  award  the  palm  to  either. 
There  can  he  no  doubt,  indeed,  which  is  the  more  respectable  as  a 
literary  performance.  The  Eton  Portrait  Gallery  is  anything  but 
creditable  to  the  official  publishers  of  Eton  College.  The 
mechanical  execution  of  the  volume  is  indifferent ;  the  “  twelve 
steel  engravings  ”  it  is  adorned  with  are  so  had.  that  censure 
would  he  wasted  on  them ;  and  the  lives  crowded  into  it  are  in- 


*  The  Eton  Portrait  Gallery ;  consisting  of  Short  Memoirs  of  the  more 
eminent  Eton  Men.  By  a  Barrister  of  the  Inner  Temple.  With  Twelve  Steel 
Engravings,  &c.  Eton  College :  Williams  &  Son.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co. 

Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Etonians.  By  J.  Heneage  Jesse.  2  vols.  Londons 
Richard  Bentley  &  Son. 
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dividually  so  meagre  as  to  be  of  no  possible  value.  The  -writing 
is  poor  and  slovenly  ;  but  it  does  at  times  escape  tediousness  by  a 
solemn  fatuity  which  is  amusing  in  its  way.  The  notice  of 
Archdeacon  Ooxe  concludes  with  a  really  fine  passage  of  bathos : — 

Such  were  the  thoroughly  useful  works  of  this  most  industrious  Etonian. 
Few  travelling-tutors  or  travelling-Fellows  have  ever  used  their  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  better  advantage,  and  if  Ecclesiastical  appointments  may  justly  be 
the  reward  of  purely  literary  merit,  then  the  title  of  Archdeacon  was  well 
earned  by  the  biographer  of  Walpole  and  Marlborough. 

In  the  same  page  occurs  the  oracular  remark  that,  “  had  Milman 
been  born  twenty  years  later,  the  mitre  would  most  probably  have 
been  his  crown.”  This  long-concealed  scheme  of  the  late  Dean  of 
St.  Paul’s  for  turning  England  into  an  ecclesiastical  principality 
with  himself  at  his  head  has  escaped,  we  believe,  the  notice  of  all 
former  writers.  One  may  gather  incidentally  some  tokens  of  the 
writer’s  general  wisdom  and  judgment.  lie  thinks  Greek  intellect 
was  decaying  in  the  age  of  Socrates.  He  thinks  the  founder  of 
Eton  contemplated  future  extensions  of  the  curriculum  to  keep  pace 
with  the  advance  of  society :  as  if  people  in  the  fifteenth  century 
thought  of  society  as  advancing  at  all.  lie  seems  to  think  the 
place  which  gave  his  title  to  Lord  Camden,  a  judge  who  earned 
fame  by  strenuously  opposing  the  unlawful  violence  of  the 
executive  in  England,  is  quite  as  much  honoured  by  having 
been  chosen  a  century  later  as  the  residence  of  a  notorious 
but  successful  breaker  of  public  law  in  France.  He  is  seriously 
afraid  of  putting  Shelley  on  a  level  with  Gray.  He  thinks 
Sir  II.  Wotton’s  well-known  “Disputandi  pruritus  ecclesiarum 
scabies  ”  quite  unfit  for  ears  polite,  and  actually  turns  it 
thus: — “  The  rage  for  disputation  is  the  disease  of  the  churches.” 
Scholarship  seems  not  to  be  his  strong  point,  or  he  would 
find  something  more  and  better  to  say  of  Provost  Hawtrey 
than  that  he  was  “  noted  for  linguistic  acquirements.”  The 
remarks  on  Porson  suggest  the  same  inference.  As  a  lawyer,  the 
writer  should  know  better  than  to  speak  of  “  Judge  ”  Crowder 
and  “  Judge  ”  Denman  ;  and  it  is  a  graver  mistake  when  he  says 
that 

Shelley  was  deprived  of  his  two  children  by  a  decree  of  Lord-Chancellor 
Eldon,  on  the  ground  that  a  man  who  professed  atheistical  opinions  was 
unlitted  to  have  the  charge  even  of  his  own  children. 

On  the  contrary,  the  decision  was  carefully  put  on  the  ground  of 
Shelley’s  actual  and  deliberate  conduct,  and  not  of  his  opinions 
alone.  This  appears  by  the  authentic  report  of  the  case,  not  to 
mention  Peacock's  apparently  independent  statement  to  the  same 
effect,  made  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  matter.  “  The  higher 
scientific  method  ”  of  the  “  code  of  Justinian  ”  (meaning  the 
whole  Corpus  Juris?)  is  also  a  vulgar  delusion  not  fit  for  a 
member  of  the  Inner  Temple  to  entertain.  Enough  of  this  idle 
and  worthless  book ;  labour,  and  perhaps  well-meant  labour,  may 
have  "been  expended  upon  it,  but  idle  and  worthless  is  the  result. 

As  for  the  Memoirs  of  Celebrated  Etonians,  we  are  content 
to  leave  them  without  any  positive  blame ;  we  cannot  consider 
them  anything  better  than  book-making,  but  at  least  the  business 
has  been  put  into  practised  hands,  and  the  book  is  decently  well 
made.  But  then  the  monotonous  respectability  of  Mr.  Jesse’s 
performance  makes  it  in  general  effect  almost  more  dull  than  the 
other  book.  He  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  mortally  afraid  of 
departing  from  the  most  beaten  track  of  commonplace  himself,  or 
seeming  to  sanction  any  such  departure  in  others.  Thus  Steevens's 
real  or  surmised  frivolities  are  visited  with  his  gravest  rebuke; 
for  is  it  not  obviously  shocking  that  an  editor  of  Shakspeare 
should  ever  be  frivolous  ?  There  is,  equally  of  course,  no  attempt 
to  do  the  real  office  of  biography  in  the  delineation  and  discussion 
of  character.  The  compiler  plods  steadily  on,  ascribing  to  the 
same  man  all  the  good  ever  said  of  him  by  his  friends  in  one  page, 
and  all  the  harm  ever  said  of  him  by  his  enemies  in  the  next. 
Startling  instances  of  this  occur  in  the  lives  of  Lord  Sandwich 
and  Lord  North,  which,  if  the  tradition  of  book-making  should 
happily  perish,  and  this  particular  book  unhappily  live,  the  critic 
of  the  future  will  be  driven  to  account  for  by  some  hypothesis  of 
divided  authorship.  We  find  again,  of  course,  the  usual  forms  of 
commonplace  narrative,  though  nothing  worse  than  usual ;  thus 
“  Dr.  Forster’s  widow,  it  should  be  mentioned,  re-married  ”  So- 
and-So.  We  do  not  know  why  it  should  be  mentioned,  or  for 
that  matter  why  Dr.  Forster  or  his  widow  should  be  there  at  all. 
He  was  a  scholar  of  the  last  century,  and  chaplain  to  King 
George  II.,  and  neither  did,  said,  nor  wrote  anything  of  permanent 
interest.  We  pick  him  out  as  a  specimen  of  a  pretty  large  class 
to  which  we  have  already  referred  as  swelling  these  volumes  with 
their  dry  and  useless  chronicles.  There  are  some  careless  mis¬ 
takes  or  misprints.  Mr.  Jesse  seems  to  think  (as  also  does  the 
“  Barrister  ”)  that  the  Classical  Tripos  existed  at  Cambridge  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  “  Bailey's  Dictionary  ”  stands  in  one 
place  where  Bayle's  is  obviously  meant.  A  letter  of  Walpole’s  is 
made  to  speak  of  a  boy  “  standing  up  funking  over  against  a  con¬ 
duit  to  be  catechized,”  which  may  well  puzzle  strangers.  We  need 
not  tell  any  Etonian  reader  that  it  should  be  conduct.  Mr.  Jesse 
has  produced,  “  it  should  be  mentioned,”  one  new  thing,  an  un¬ 
published  letter  of  Fielding’s,  but  of  no  great  importance.  On  the 
whole,  we  suppose  Eton  is  meant  to  be  thankful  for  these  two 
works,  and  -vve  are  of  opinion  that  Eton  will  survive  them  both. 


EWALD’S  LIFE  OF  PRINCE  CHARLES  STUART.* 

SO  far  as  his  contributions  to  biographical  history  are  concerned, 
Mr.  Ewald,  from  whose  opportunities  and  abilities  alike  better 
things  might  have  been  expected,  seems  determined  to  remain  a 
bookmaker.  When  some  time  ago  we  reviewed  his  Life  and 
Times  of  Algernon  Sydney,  we  concluded  our  remarks  by  express¬ 
ing  a  regret  that  he  had  not  either  contented  himself  with  less,  or 
braced  himself  to  attempt  more,  than  he  had  in  that  work  sought 
to  oiler.  We  acknowledged  his  loyal  references  to  his  authorities, 
and  the  general  fairness  of  his  spirit  in  judging  of  the  historical 
characters  and  transactions  with  which  he  had  to  deal.  But  we 
thought  ourselves  bound  to  protest  against  the  unwarrantable  pro¬ 
lixity  with  which  he  had  swelled  out  his  volumes,  and  against  the 
deplorable  errors  of  taste  disfiguring  so  many  pages  in  them.  We 
regret  to  say  that  the  Life  and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart 
cannot  fairly  be  described  as  an  improvement  upon  its  author’s 
previous  biographical  effort.  It  contains,  no  doubt,  some  things 
that  are  new,  although  these  additions  to  the  materials  already 
in  existence  do  not,  taken  as  a  whole,  strike  us  as  possessing  any 
very  great  importance.  Nor  should  credit  be  refused  to  Prince 
Charles’s  first  biographer  (in  any  sense  deserving  the  name)  for  a 
manly  and  generous  tone  of  mind  in  his  comments  on  the  merits 
as  well  as  on  the  vices  of  his  hero.  Mr.  Ewald  makes  no  secret 
of  his  belief  that  the  early  career  of  Prince  Charles  was  such  as  to 
justify  the  enthusiasm  it  excited,  while  his  later  life  points  one 
of  the  homeliest,  but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  healthiest,  of 
morals.  But  if  the  tone  of  this  biography  is  in  this  sense  unex¬ 
ceptionable,  its  literary  manner  is  one  which  it  seems  to  us  impos¬ 
sible  to  tolerate.  We  would  rather  have  passed  over  the  details 
to  which  it  is  necessary  to  refer  in  illustration  of  this  remark  ;  but 
Mr.  Ewald  is  no  literary  novice,  and  the  lovers  of  historical  biogra¬ 
phy — a  species  of  literature  which  has  at  all  times  commanded  the 
widest  and  readiest  welcome — have  a  right  to  demand  some  respect 
for  its  dignity  on  the  part  of  those  who  claim  to  be  classed  among 
its  representatives. 

What  one  may  at  all  events  fairly  expect  is  a  willingness  to 
suppress  a  tendency  to  vulgarisms— we  can  use  no  other  term — 
such  as  would  spoil  the  best  of  books.  Mr.  Ewald  has  corrected 
Prince  Charles’s  erratic  spelliug,  which,  as  he  truly  observes,  was 
by  no  means  a  characteristic  peculiar  to  this  individual  writer. 
But  if  bad  spelling  was  a  common  defect  of  eighteenth-century 
composition,  it  was  a  venial  one  compared  with  the  constant  in¬ 
dulgence  in  a  phraseology  which  probably  Mr.  Ewald  would 
describe  as  that  of  a  historian  en  neglige,  and  which  reminds  us  of 
the  title  of  one  of  the  younger  Colman’s  books,  My  Night-gown 
and  Slipper 8.  Now  we  do  not  ask  of  every  historical  writer 
that  he  should  imitate  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  avowed  endeavour  to 
pitch  his  style  in  accordance  with  his  subject ;  for  Mr.  Ewald 
might  probably  reply  that  part  of  his  subject  requires  a  very  low- 
key  indeed.  But  in  truth  he  is  consistently  prone  to  vulgarisms 
such  as  these  : — “  Macdonald  was  quite  agreeable  "  (which  means, 
we  suppose,  that  Macdonald  readily  agreed) ;  “  he  chuckled  at  his 
cunning  in  so  neatly  doing  an  innocent  customer.”  At  the  same 
time  we  are  not  sure  that  these  home  idioms  are  not  preferable 
to  the  morsels  of  French  with  which  Mr.  Ewald  is  wont  to  inter¬ 
lard  his  English.  What  can  be  gained  by  describing  Prince 
Charles's  escort  at  Paris  as  “  drawn  from  la  jeunesse  doree  of  the 
French  aristocracy,”  or  one  of  his  actual  or  supposed  passions  as 
“  a  tendre,  if  it  ever  existed  ”  ?  At  a  later  stage  of  his  career  we 
find  the  Prince  called  “  an  exhausted  viveur  of  fifty-two,”  so  as  to 
point  the  contrast  between  him  and  “  the  fair  blue-eved  young 
chanoinesse  ”  who  was  “  taken  forth  to  mate  ”  with  him,  but  who, 
a  sprightly  analogy  apprises  us,  “  was  as  practically  worldly  as  if 
she  had  been  trained  by  the  typical  Belgravian  mother.”  Mr. 
Ewald  happily  only  rarely  lapses  into  Latin  quotations,  or  we 
might  have  been  disquieted  by  more  such  passages  as  that  in  which 
he  states  the  British  Ministry  to  have  “felt  that  they  had  no  alter¬ 
native  but  to  have  recourse  to  ike  fort  iter  in  re.”  Such  ornaments 
as  these  ,  on  the  pages  of  a  sober  biography  are  as  suitable  as  a 
cabbage-rose  in  the  buttonhole  of  a  gentleman’s  coat.  The  habit 
of  quoting  hackneyed  Skakspearian  passages  (the  lines  about 
“_a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men  ”  serve  Mr.  Ewald’s  purpose  twice 
over)  is  comparatively  harmless  ;  and  the  substitution  of  an 
Infanta  for  an  Infante  may  be  an  oddity  on  the  part  of  the  printer, 
though  (to  borrow  an  expression  of  Dryden’s)  he  was  a  naughty 
man  to  commit  the  same  mistake  thrice  on  the  same  page. 

One  further  remark,  and  we  need  not  say  any  more  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mr.  Ewald's  literary  manner.  In  his  present  book  he  can¬ 
not  be  said  to  be  guilty  of  digressions ;  indeed,  upon  the  whole, 
he  confines  himself  to  limits  narrower  than  might  have  been 
warranted  by  his  title-page.  On  the  other  hand,  he  indulges  in  a 
method  of  psychological  exposition  which  has  been  much  admired 
in  Tacitus,  and  regarded  as  tolerable  even  in  Macaulay,  but  which 
writers  of  less  acknowledged  eminence  are  perhaps  better  advised  in 
eschewing.  When,  in  the  second  page  of  the  biography,  we  read 
that 

Kneeling  at  uprie-dieu  near  the  couch  was  the  husband.  In  the  tall,  thin, 
and  not  inelegant  figure,  the  high  narrow  forehead,  the  cold  eye,  the 
shapely  nose,  the  full  weak  lips,  and  the  long  oval  face,  one  recognized  the 
man  whom  foes  call  the  Pretender,  friends  the  Chevalier  de  fit.  George,  ami 
subjects  King  James  the  Third — 

*  The  Life  and  Times  of  Pr ince  Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany,  com- 
monbj  called  the  Young  Pretender.  Uy  Alex.  Charles  Ewald,  F.S.A. 
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we  confess  to  having’  been  apprehensive  of  a  good  deal  of  picturesque 
writing  further  on.  But,  upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Ewald  has  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  in  this  direction.  He  exhibits,  however,  an  irrepressible 
inclination  to  make  speeches  for  his  characters  which  they  might 
or  ought  to  have  delivered,  either  aloud  or  by  way  of  soliloquy. 
Thus  there  must,  it  seems,  have  been  some  persons  who,  standing 
by  the  Prince's  cradle,  and  “  reflecting  on  the  ill-starred  race  of 
which  the  new-born  babe  was  the  last  link,”  “  felt  ready  to  cry 
out  ”  a  page  and  a  quarter  of  comments  on  the  “  awful  details  ” 
“  disclosed  by  the  Stuart  pedigree.”  Again,  after  the  Prince  had 
“  grown  to  man’s  estate  ”  and  accomplished  his  first  Italian  tour, 
u  as  memory  recalled  the  eventful  past  and  imagined  the  shadowy 
future,  there  rang  in  his  ears  the  sic  vos  non  vobis  of  the  poet,” 
to  which  Mr.  Ewald  feels  constrained  to  give  expression  on  his 
hero’s  behalf.  Further  on  we  find  (vol.  i.,  p.  iio)  a  rhetorical 
expansion  of  some  real  words  of  Prince  Charles,  and  again 
(vol.  ii.,  p.  12)  a  little  speech  before  Culloden,  composed  for 
him  by  Mr.  Ewald.  Subsequently  (vol  ii.,  p.  173)  we  become 
acquainted  with  the  words  with  which  Charles  would  have  per¬ 
suaded  himself  into  quitting  France,  “  had  he  been  sensible  ”  ; 
and  finally  ( ib .  pp.  220-222),  we  have  the  reply  which  he  might 
becomingly  have  given  to  the  request  that  he  would  discard  Miss 
Walkenshaw,  as  contrasted  with  that  to  which  what  he  actually 
said  “  practically  amounted.”  We  take  leave  to  think  that  in  Mr. 
Ewald  all  this  “  practically  amounts  ”  to  bookmaking ;  and  it  is 
because  we  regret  to  see  a  writer  from  whom  we  had  looked  for 
something  better  descend  to  such  unprofitable  devices  that  we  have 
felt  compelled  to  protest  against  them. 

The  story  of  the  Young  Pretender’s  life  is  one  which  can  never 
cease  to  attract  curiosity,  and  which  we  are  far  from  thinking  it 
was  not  worth  while  to  attempt  to  tell  once  again.  Lord  Stanhope 
has  indeed  made  the  events  of  “  the  Forty-five  ”  as  it  were  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  his  own ;  but  our  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  Prince  Charles, 
though  it  changes  in  character,  does  not  end  with  the  narrative  of 
his  heroic  expedition  and  its  adventurous  close.  The  latter  part 
of  his  life  long  remained  generally  unknown  in  many  of  its 
details  ;  for,  as  Mr.  Ewald  truly  observes,  Lord  Stanhope’s  Decline 
of  the  Last  Stuarts  (which  contains  the  letters  of  Sir  Horace  Mann 
from  Florence,  bearing  upon  the  life  and  conduct  of  Charles)  is 
unfortunately  inaccessible  to  the  public  at  large.  Since,  however, 
Herr  von  Reumont  published  his  admirable  monograph  Die  Graf  in 
von  Albany,  and  since  this  book  was  introduced  to  the  knowledge 
of  English  readers  by  the  most  delightful  of  our  living  essayists, 
the  loss  has  not  been  severely  felt.  Having  made  use  of  all  these 
and  of  other  sources,  above  all  of  the  Stuart  Papers  at  Windsor 
Castle,  published  (so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  two  Pretenders)  by 
the  indefatigable  Lord  Stanhope,  and  of  the  State  Papers  in  the 
Record  Office,  Mr.  Ewald  had  accumulated  sufficient  materials  for 
a  biography  which  still  deserved  to  be  written.  He  lacks  neither 
the  intelligence  nor  the  industry  fitting  him  for  the  task  he  under¬ 
took,  and  it  will  readily  be  allowed  that  there  is  no  previous  book 
which,  like  that  before  us,  has  arranged  the  existing  materials  as  a 
connected  whole,  and  constructed  out  of  them  a  personal  biography 
complete  in  all  essentials  of  fact.  Of  course  more  might  have  been 
done  had  an  attempt  been  made  to  trace  with  even  approximate  ful¬ 
ness  the  relations  between  the  history  of  the  Stuart  cause  in  its 
later  phases  and  the  general  progress  of  European  politics.  On 
this  head  Mr.  Ewald  has  contented  himself  with  indications  too 
slight  to  admit  of  their  being  made  the  text  of  fruitful  comment ; 
and  a  history  of  the  collapse  of  Jacobite  diplomacy  still  remains 
an  unwritten  companion  chapter  to  the  history  of  the  gradual  ex¬ 
tinction  of  Jacobite  sentiment  at  home.  A  work  which  should 
combine  a  narrative  of  the  one  with  a  narrative  of  the  other  would 
be  an  object  well  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  a  writer  interested  in 
what  has  been  called  catastrophic  history. 

Prince  Charles  may  have  at  times  been  regarded,  and  may  still 
continue  to  be  thought,  a  strange  psychological  problem ;  but  we 
agree  with  Mr.  Ewald  that  there  is  no  real  difficulty  in  solving  it. 
We  have  here  no  question  of  a  Tiberius,  changed— or  supposed  to 
have  been  changed — in  the  years  of  his  later  manhood  from  re¬ 
proachless  respectability  into  a  monstrous  compound  of  tyranny  and 
lust.  A  character  like  that  of  Prince  Charles  is  built  too  lightly 
either  to  resist  the  impress  of  fortune  or  to  reward  any  attempt  at 
subtle  analysis.  There  is  but  one  influence  that  can  keep  such  a  cha¬ 
racter  sound  in  the  days  of  calamity  and  worldly  disappointment, 
and  that  is  an  early  training  which  places  a  man,  however  weak 
and  wavering  by  nature,  in  constant  contact  with  higher  sustain¬ 
ing  forces.  Had  Prince  Charles  been  in  his  youth  genuinely 
imbued  with  religious  convictions,  his  fate  would  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  have  been  the  same  as  that  which  actually  befel  him,  but 
he  would  have  met  it  with  dignity,  and  would  have  left  behind 
him  an  honourable  name.  In  this  respect  he  was  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  unfortunate ;  and  Mr.  Ewald’s  biography  for 
the  first  time  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  throws  sufficient  light 
upon  some  of  the  causes  of  the  most  fatal  defect  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  his  hero.  Not  that  we  should  be,  any  more  than  Mr. 
Ewald  himself,  inclined  to  attach  much  credit  to  the  gossip  col¬ 
lected  at  Rome  by  the  emphatically  minor  diplomatist  (Walton), 
who  there  represented  the  interests  of  King  George.  But  it  is 
certain  that  while  Prince  Charles  was,  like  his  brother  Henry 
(afterwards  Cardinal),  brought  up  as  a  Catholic,  his  education  was, 
in  deference  to  English  susceptibilities,  superintended  by  a  Pro¬ 
testant.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  but  natural  that  a  mind 
devoid  of  any  ballast  of  its  own  should  have  suffered  from  the  want 
of  the  support  of  a  deeply-implanted  religious  belief — a  support 
which  such  minds  at  all  events  cannot  without  peril  forego.  The 


later  conduct  of  Prince  Charles  in  the  matter  of  his  religious  creed 
accords  only  too  well  with  the  uncertainty  of  his  early  training. 
No  doubt  remains  as  to  the  fact  that  on  one  of  his  clandestine 
visits  to  London,  in  1750,  he  declared  himself  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  as  by  law  established,  though  Lord  Elcho 
(whose  so-called  “  Journal”  seems  full  of  inaccuracies)  states  that 
it  was  while  residing  in  Switzerland  that  the  Prince  became  a 
Protestant.  It  would  be  absurd  to  attribute  this  conversion  to  any 
change  in  Charles’s  religious  convictions.  After  his  return  to 
Italy  he  lived  as  a  member  of  the  Roman  communion,  and  died 
and  was  buried  as  such. 

It  is  well  known  that  Charles  became  morally,  intellectually, 
and  physically  a  victim  to  one  of  the  basest  of  personal  vices — 
love  of  drink,  or  dipsomania,  as  Mr.  Ewald  is  pleased  to  call  it. 
This  vice  he  no  doubt  shared  with  so  many  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  there  was  in  the  circumstances  of  his  life  so  much  to  suggest 
to  a  feeble  mind  this  kind  of  refuge  from  despair,  that  no  generous 
judge  will  be  inclined  to  condemn  him  utterly  for  his  weakness. 
But  it  is  rare  that  even  habitual  intemperance  wholly  changes  a 
noble  mind ;  the  curse  of  drink  is  usually  that  it  intensifies  what 
is  bad  and  degrades  what  is  good  in  man  ;  as  a  rule,  “  wine  invents 
nothing,”  as  Schiller  says,  and  is  only  a  powerful  helper  for  evil, 
as  it  may  sometimes  be  a  helper  for  good.  The  ignobleness  of 
Charles’s  character  must  have  been  radical  in  some  respects,  and  in 
one  it  might  almost  be  thought  to  have  been  hereditary.  Leaving 
James  I.  out  of  sight,  as  consistently  ignoble  from  so  many  points 
of  view,  one  cannot  but  remember  that  even  Charles  I.  only  became 
a  model  husband  after  Queen  Henrietta  Maria  had  learnt  to  be¬ 
come  what  he  deemed  a  model  wife.  Charles  II.,  James  H.,  and 
the  Old  Pretender  were  all  faithless  husbands,  and  the  last-named 
set  an  example  to  his  elder  son,  to  which  it  is  sufficiently  instruc¬ 
tive  to  find  the  younger  referring,  when  counselling  his  sister-in- 
law,  the  Countess  of  Albany,  to 

retire  to  the  convent  in  which  the  Queen  my  mother  was  during  the  time 
the  King  my  father  was  the  victim  of  a  certain  infatuation. 

Prince  Charles’s  conduct  to  his  wife  was  one  which  nothing  can 
palliate — not  even  the  conduct  of  the  Countess  of  Albany  herself. 

But  we  have  no  wish  to  dwell  exclusively  on  the  miserable  story 
of  the  Prince’s  later  days.  His  life  has  but  one  noble  episode — the 
Forty-five — and  this  has,  with  the  use  of  materials  in  part  new, 
been  by  no  means  ill  retold  by  Mr.  Ewald.  Once  more  we  are 
stirred  to  sympathy  with  the  gallant  champion  of  a  cause  which 
nothing  but  the  way  in  which  its  first  successes  were  met  could 
have  failed  to  render  hopeless.  Once  more,  too,  we  are  moved  to 
indignation  at  the  cruelty  which  avenged  these  successes  and  their 
results,  and  which,  it  must  be  allowed,  ill  contrasted  with  the 
spirit  displayed  by  Charles  himself  towards  his  adversaries.  We 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  a  policy  of  bloody  vengeance  was  de¬ 
liberately  pursued  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  on  the  ground  that 
Scotland  was  essentially  Jacobite.  It  is  in  this  brutal  and  useless 
vengeance  that  we  may  find  the  principal  reason  for  the  fact  that 
Jacobitism  was  not  extinguished  in  Scotland  by  the  utter  failure 
of  the  insurrection  in  which  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  population 
had  taken  an  active  part.  The  Duke  earned  the  thanks  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  a  magnificent  pension,  together  with  an  execration  which 
has  become  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  history.  Yet  there  is  no 
reason  why  such  commonplaces  should  not  be  occasionally  revived. 
Never  was  severity  less  needed  than  after  Culloden;  for,  whatever  the 
sentiments  of  the  Scottish  people,  events  had  proved  these  senti¬ 
ments  to  be  only  dangerous  to  the  Government  so  long  as  it  and 
its  agents  neglected  adequately  to  perform  their  duty  ;  while  for 
the  barbarities  which  accompanied  the  legal  or  quasi-legal  punish¬ 
ments  there  is  happily  no  justification  in  any  plea  of  even  such  a 
necessity  as  never  existed  in  1746.  There  is  nothing  more  weari¬ 
some  in  Scottish  literary  life  than  the  obstinate  survival  of 
Jacobite  sentiment  after  it  had  ceased  to  be  more  than  a  time- 
honoured  form  of  national  particularism ;  but  it  is  well  not  to 
give  way  to  the  sense  of  weariness  which  interferes  with  the  en¬ 
joyment  even  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  so  far  as  to  forget  that  the 
source  of  the  sentiment  in  question  was  one  which  time  alone 
could  dry  up  in  a  tenacious  race.  It  lasted  for  a  time  exceeding 
all  bounds  of  reason,  but  even  when  it  had  ceased  to  be  in  any 
sense  rational  it  was  never  altogether  artificial. 

Mr.  Ewald  has  touched  on  more  than  one  question  which, 
though  virtually  settled,  will  continue  to  interest  the  historioal 
inquirer — such  as  that  concerning  the  supposed  son  of  Prince 
Charles  and  the  Countess  of  Albany.  But  we  prefer  in  con¬ 
clusion  to  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  new  materials  col¬ 
lected  by  Mr.  Ewald  from  the  State  Papers,  and  among  these  more 
especially  to  a  letter,  of  which  a  copy  only  exists  there,  but  of 
which  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness.  It  was 
written  by  Prince  Charles  to  his  father  after  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans ;  and,  though  full  of  both  spirit  and  intelligence,  exhibits  a 
strange  belief  on  Charles’s  part  in  the  radical  weakness  of  his  ad¬ 
versary’s  cause.  The  Forty-five  is,  after  all,  only  one  more  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  Machiavellian  maxim  that  in  any  important  political 
movement  it  is  of  less  importance  to  disarm  one’s  enemies  than  to 
secure  one’s  friends.  Unfortunately  for  themselves,  the  Pretenders 
never  knew  the  value  or  the  valuelessness  of  their  own  party  ;  and 
even  Prince  Charles’s  gallant  endeavour  had  virtually  collapsed 
before  it  was  crushed  at  Culloden. 
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THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  VATICAN.* 

THIS  is  one  of  the  many  publications  which  owe  their  origin 
to  the  controversy  raised  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  pamphlet  on  the 
Vatican  Decrees.  The  anonymous  author  is  anxious  to  prove  that 
the  alarm  roused,  or  rather  reawakened,  by  the  ex-Premier’s  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  true  character  of  Vaticanism  is  groundless,  not  because 
his  representations  of  it  are  not  correct,  but  because  there  is  no 
real  danger  of  the  “  Spectre  of  the  Vatican  ”  ever  again  becoming- 
more  than  a  spectral  illusion  in  England.  He  urges  three, 
which  may  easily  be  reduced  to  two,  reasons  for  this  conviction. 
The  object  of  his  book,  he  tells  us,  is  to  prove  (i)  that  the  missionary 
success  of  Rome  in  this  country  is  greatly  exaggerated ;  (2)  that 
the  available  resources  towards  educating  priests  for  the  Anglo- 
Roman  mission  field  fall  far  short  of  the  popular  estimate ;  and  (3) 
that  the  inevitable  effects  of  Roman  ecclesiastical  discipline  are 
such  as  to  make  it  impossible  that  the  system  should  ever  find  a 
home  in  England.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  first  two 
reasons  turn  on  matters  of  fact  -which  may  be  conclusively  settled 
by  a  reference  to  authentic  statistics,  while  the  third  introduces 
various  doctrinal  and  ethical  considerations  on  which  opinions  are 
sure  to  differ,  and  -where  the  same  kind  of  certainty  is  not  attain¬ 
able.  The  merits  and  results  of  the  Roman  method  of  clerical 
training  and  discipline,  including  the  rule  of  celibacy,  which  the 
author  is  constantly  harping  upon,  are  of  course  perfectly  fair  sub¬ 
jects  of  discussion,  and  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  will  be 
likely  to  agree  substantially  with  his  estimate  of  it.  But  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  he  should  have  mixed  up  two  such  heterogeneous 
subjects  in  one  short  volume,  the  more  so  as  the  theoretical  ques¬ 
tion,  which  evidently  has  the  chief  interest  for  himself,  is  as  evi¬ 
dently  not  the  one  on  which  he  is  best  qualified  to  speak.  He 
makes  indeed  some  strange  mistakes  about  matters  of  fact,  but,  on 
the  whole,  his  statistics  are  trustworthy,  and  convey  in  a  handy 
form  a  great  deal  of  interesting  information  which  will  be  new  to 
many  of  his  readers.  But  his  theological  and  ethical  comments, 
however  disposed  one  may  be  to  agree  with  the  general  conclusion 
arrived  at,  are  commonplace  and  shallow  in  the  extreme.  A  com¬ 
pact  and  elaborate  discipline  like  that  which  has  for  centuries 
moulded  and  held  together  the  vast  organization  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priesthood,  and  which  contains  the  secret  alike  of  its 
weakness  and  its  strength,  cannot  be  sneered  out  of  court  by  a 
running  fire  of  casual  flings- — we  do  not  quite  know  what  other 
word  to  use — at  the  notorious  evils  incident  to  a  rule  of  com¬ 
pulsory  celibacy,  and  the  equally  notorious  contrast  between  boys 
at  Eton  and  at  Ushaw  ;  least  of  all,  when  the  critic  entertains  too 
hearty  a  dislike  and  contempt  for  the  system  he  assails  to  be  at  all 
capable  of  appreciating  its  better  side.  We  may  have  to  revert  to 
this  aspect  of  the  question  in  the  course  of  our  remarks ;  but  the 
chief  interest  of  the  volume  lies  in  the  detailed  account  given  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  body  in  England,  as  regards  its  progress  in  the 
past  and  its  prospects  of  future  success.  That  there  is  nothing  in 
the  facts,  when  duly  ascertained  and  analysed,  to  justify  the 
triumphant  tone  often  adopted  by  zealous  propagandists,  and  the 
corresponding  alarm  felt  by  many  excellent  persons  who  are 
afflicted  with  a  chronic  attack  of  Popery  on  the  brain,  is  clearly 
enough  established.  But  it  is  time  to  come  to  particulars.  And 
here  we  will  first  let  the  author  speak  for  himself. 

The  sort  of  feeling  still  very  widely  prevalent  in  Protestant 
society,  though  not  perhaps  so  widely  as  it  was  some  twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago,  is  very  happily  described  in  the  following  passage, 
which  may  be  said  to  state  the  problem  the  author  has  set  himself 
to  solve : — ■ 

Should  it  become  known  that  a  priest  of  Rome  lias  pitched  his  tent  in 
a  locality  hitherto  without  one,  or  should  an  imposing  Roman  Catholic 
church  be  seen  to  rear  its  front  upon  the  ruins  of  some  dilapidated  chapel, 
do  not  staunch  Protestant  fathers  keep  an  extra  eye  to  their  daughters  lest 
they  be  inveigled  into  convents?  do  not  old-fashioned  mothers  make  haste 
to  caution  their  sons  against  the  blandishments  of  the  “  Scarlet  Lady  ”  ? 
Independents,  Wesleyan  New  Connexions,  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  disciples,  even 
Brigham  Young’s  followers,  might  set  up  meeting-houses  in  every  street  of 
our  towns,  without  exciting  any  horror  or  provoking  the  least  opposition. 
All  good  Churchmen  would  of  course  deplore  such  a  waste  of  religious 
energy  ;  but  never  would  poachers  of  that  kin  inspire  the  peculiar  dread 
which  everybody  feels  at  the  advent  of  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary.  Re¬ 
tired  naval  captains  believe  they  can  read  the  mummy-hearted  doctrines  of 
Ignatius  of  Loyola  in  the  shaven  face  of  the  new-comer,  middle-aged 
spinsters  declare  with  a  shudder  that  they  see  the  Inquisition  imprinted  on 
his  stiff-necked  collar,  young  and  old  shiver  as  they  cast  a  glance  at  his 
unsociable  lodgings.  To  what,  then,  is  this  almost  "unconscious  yet  uni¬ 
versal  feeling  amongst  us  to  be  ascribed  ?  Truly,  it  is  hard  to  analyse. 
There  are  those  who  enter  tain  indefinable  fears  of  the  earnestness  which", 
they  have  been  told,  characterises  the  agents  of  Rome ;  others  take  fright 
at  the  idea  that  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  is  not;  merely 
what  he  seems  to  he,  but  that  he  belongs  besides  to  a  vast  army  of  men 
trained  in  .  mysterious  lore,  and  acting  together  under  perfect  discipline  ; 
others  again,  having  heard  of  Jesuitical  doings  elsewhere,  by  which  their 
cousins  or  still  nearer  relatives  were  spirited  away  from  Protestantism, 
recur  with  anxiety  to  their  own  town ;  while  no  small  part  of  our  trepidation 
is  imputable  to  a  deep-rooted  conviction,  that  the  Pope  is  the  master  and 
dispenser  of  limitless  funds  towards  educational  and  missionary  purposes. 

The  question  then  arises  bow  far  this  estimate  is  a  correct  one. 
And. first  as  to  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Anglo-Roman  com¬ 
munion,  which  is  reckoned  at  about  a  million  and  a  half,  while 
the  Catholic  Directory  for  the  current  year,  as  compared  with 
former  editions,  shows  a  steady  increase  of  churches,  monasteries 
colleges,  and  other  institutions  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century! 
But  it  has  to  be  remarked,  first,  bow  vast  has  been  the  growth  of 
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the  population  during  this  same  period,  and  further  that  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  these  so-called  English  Catholics  are  Irish. 
In  the  Midland  and  Northern  counties,  especially  in  Lancashire, 
the  English  element  is  chiefly  represented  ;  hut  on  the  whole  it  is 
notoriously  true  that  “  the  hulk  of  the  Roman  Catholic  community 
up  and  down  England  is  eminently  Irish.”  The  money  for  build¬ 
ing  new  churches  is  often  supplied  by  wealthy  converts,  but  tbe 
worshippers  ax-e  Celts.  Among  native  converts,  notwithstanding 
conspicuous  exceptions,  there  are  very  few  men  of  mark  for  in¬ 
tellect,  influence,  or  high  position.  And  moreover,  not  to  speak 
of  occasional  “  reverts,”  there  is  a  constant  leakage  going  on  among 
the  lower  classes,  if  not  to  Protestantism,  to  indifierentism  or 
unbelief. 

And  again,  if  we  come  to  tbe  numerical  force  of  the  leaders  of 
this  mixed  multitude,  very  large  deductions  have  to  he  made. 
The  Directory  gives  1,728  priests,  or  rather  more  than  one 
for  every  thousand  of  the  laity ;  but  a  full  third  of  them  are  domestic 
chaplains  or  teachers  in  colleges,  or  monks  living  in  community, 
and  their  harmony  of  spirit  and  action  is  further  impaired  by  the 
fact  that  they  are  drawn  from  several  distinct  nationalities, 
Italian,  German,  Belgian,  French,  Dutch,  and  Irish,  not  more  than 
one-half  being  English.  Nor  must  it  he  imagined  that  the  tra¬ 
ditional  jealousy  of  seculars  and  regulars,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  in  the  middle  ages,  has  by  any  means  become  matter  of 
history.  Our  author  refers  to  some  recent  examples  of  it,  and  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  extend  the  list.  But  wlien  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  religious  orders  as  “  anachronisms  ”  wholly  useless  for 
missionary  purposes,  he  only  betrays  his  usual  incapacity  for 
measui-hig  the  strength  of  a  hostile  system.  He  blunders  still 
more  strangely  over  what  he  calls  “  the  eligantur-pauperes  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,”  which  he  repeatedly  insists  “  has  never 
been  obeyed,  and  never  will  or  can  he,  either  in  letter  or  spirit, 
but  is  a  genuine  dead  letter,  having  been  ignored  from  the  first 
day  by  every  one  ;  ”  the  proof  being  that  whenever  in  any  country 
a  man  of  gentle  or  noble  birth  desires  to  take  holy  orders  the 
authorities  are  only  too  glad  to  receive  him.  Of  course  they  are  ; 
and  the  canon  he  quotes  expressly  forbids  them  to  reject  such 
candidates,  only  enjoining  that  they  shall  he  educated  at  their 
own  expense.  The  eligantur-pauperes  clause  refers  to  youths 
trained  at  the  cost  of  the  bishops  who  ordain  them,  and,  so  far 
from  being  a  dead  letter,  it  has  been  carried  out  with  an  only  too 
scrupulous  fidelity  from  that  day  to  this,  quite  as  much  perhaps 
from  necessity  as  from  obedience,  for  when  the  supply  of  ditiorum 
jilii  is  so  scanty — partly  no  doubt  owing  to  the  rule  of  celibacy— 
the  bishops  are  obliged  to  take  what  they  can  get.  To  ask  why 
Cardinal  Wiseman  dad  not  “  treat  his  two  hundred  Oxford  graduates 
with  a  shrug  of  indifference  and  an  eligantur-pauperes is  to  ask 
why  he  did  not  fly  in  the  face  both  of  canons  and  common  sense ;  not 
that  he  in  fact,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  secured  the  services  of 
anything  like  two  hundred  convert  priests.  It  is  nothing  new,  or 
at  all  peculiar  to  England,  for  the  religious  orders  and  communi¬ 
ties  to  be  largely  recruited  from  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  In 
some  cases  indeed,  as  with  the  Oratorians,  it  is  part  of  their  rule 
to  exclude  all  othei’s,  while  thei’e  are  even  congregations  founded 
exclusively  for  the  sons  of  noble  houses.  No  doubt,  after  all,  the 
majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clei'gy  are  taken  from  a  lower 
social  class  than  the  Anglican,  and  the  resulting  inferiority  is  a 
serious  drawback  to  their  influence.  But  there  was  no  need  to 
expend  so  many  woi’ds  and  make  so  many  blunders  in  recording  a 
familiar  and  obvious  fact. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  interesting  information  in  the  chapters 
on  Roman  missionary  training  abroad  during  the  times  of  religious 
persecution  alter  the  Reformation,  and  the  subsequent  transfei'ence 
of  some  of  the  foreign  colleges  to  England,  as  the  penal  laws  began 
to  he  relaxed.  One  point,  we  confess,  was  new  to  us,  and  it  may 
help  to  explain,  though  it  cannot  excuse — especially  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time — the  wretched  system  of  espionage  which  prevails 
so  largely  in  these  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  both  hei-e  and  else¬ 
where,  and  which  really  lies  at  the  root  of  the  broad  distinction — 
to  which  the  author  constantly  refers — between  the  pupils  trained 
in  them  and  an  English  public  school  boy : — 

Hardly  had  [Cardinal  Allen’s  missionary  colleges]  been  fairly  launched, 
than,  by  direction  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  spy-system  was  organized,  King 
James  afterwards  widely  extending  it,  with  the  special  object  of  informing 
our  Government  as  to  their  condition  and  working.  The  most  insidious 
means  were  unscrupulously  used.  Cases  even  occurred  in  the  colleges  of 
men,  whom  the  Superiors  had  taken  to  be  exemplary  students,  turning  out 
to  have  been  all  the  while  paid  spies.  So  perfect  was  the  information  thus 
secuied  to  us,  that  the  missionaries,  on  coining  home  to  England,  were 
oftentimes  astounded  to  hear  their  daily  life  for  years  past  laid  bare  before 
them  to  the  minutest  detail.  In  the  face  of  many  such  successful  strata¬ 
gems,  it  is  by  no  means  astonishing  to  read  that  Rome  redoubled  her  mis- 
tiust,  and  that  she  ti'ebled  her  dark  schemes  and  precautions,  until  every 
student  felt  that  lie  was  standing  upon  a  volcano.  The  Superiors,  on  their 
side,  perceiving  it  to  be  a  case  ot  diamond-cut-diamond  with  England, 
neglected  no  artifice  to  outwit  her.  .  .  .  Thus  did  wily  concealment, 'lynx- 
er  ed  vigilance,  underhand  dealing,  and  hidden  design,  insensibly  become 
the  lex  ct  norma  vicendi  of  places  to  which  all  had  gathered  themselves  for 
what  their  prejudice  made  them  consider  the  holiest  purpose  in  life.  In 
short,  a  rank  moral  cowardice,  caught  from  the  Italians  of  that  day,  seemed 
to  actuate  everything  in  the  colleges. 

Most  of  these  Anglo-Continental  establishments,  of  which  there 
were  sixteen,  were  swept  away  in  the  first  French  Revolution,  in¬ 
cluding  the  famous  College  of  Douai ;  those  at  Rheims  and 
Louvain  had  been  dissolved  before.  Some  few  however  wei-e 
afterwards  restored,  and  several  gradually  reappeared  on  Eno-lish 
soil.  In  179”  the  Jesuits  from  Liege  established  themselves  at 
Stonyhurst  in  Lancashire,  which  is  sometimes  called  “  the 
Catholic  Eton.”  I11  1802  the  Benedictines  from  Lanunspring 
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in  Westplialia  procured  an  estate  at  Ampleforth  in  Yorkshire, 
where  they  have  started  a  middle-class  school ;  and  some  years 
later  their  brethren  from  Douai  settled  at  Downside  in  Somerset¬ 
shire,  and  opened  a  school  for  gentlemen’s  sons,  where  the  com¬ 
missariat  is  reported  to  he  much  better  than  the  teaching.  The 
author  is  probably  right  in  saying  that  “  the  Benedictines  are 
the  most  Saxon  and  moderate  of  the  whole  Anglo-Roman  mission 
body,”  though  it  may  he  questioned  how  long  their  traditional 
spirit,  inherited  from  the  English  ante-Reformation  Church,  will 
survive  the  pressure  of  modern  Vaticanism.  Ushaw,  the  largest 
of  these  English  colleges,  situated  about  four  miles  west  of 
Durham,  on  an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive  view,  claims 
lineal  descent  from  the  secular  College  of  Douai.  But  here  the 
author  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make  a  strange  blunder,  when  he 
speaks  of  its  having  been  first  started  as  “  Crook  Hall,  a  country- 
house  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,”  and  removed  thence  to 
Ushaw.  Had  he  fallen  into  the  not  uncommon  mistake  of  placing 
the  incunabula  of  Ushaw  at  the  building  still  known  as  Crook  Hall, 
in  the  city  of  Durham,  the  error  would  have  been  comparatively 
venial;  hut  to  invent  a  locality  for  it  in  Yorkshire  displays 
an  amount  of  acquired  ignorance  all  the  more  inexplicable  as 
he  appears,  from  his  elaborate  description,  to  have  visited 
Ushaw  himself.  Anybody  there  could  have  informed  him  that 
the  village  of  Crook,  where  the  College  was  first  begun, 
is  about  eight  miles  off,  in  the  opposite  direction  from  Durham. 
It  is  another,  but  less  important,  mistake  to  say  that  “  Ushaw 
is  now  divided  into  three  departments  all  .  .  .  using  the  same 
chapel.”  The  beautiful  chapel  designed  by  the  elder  Dugin  will 
not  hold  nearly  the  whole  establishment,  and  a  very  inferior 
building  was  erected  by  his  son  for  the  use  of  the  lower  division  of 
the  school,  comprising  about  a  hundred  hoys.  Whether  it  is  true 
that  “  uo  other  educational  establishment  has  engrafted  so  much  of 
English  freedom  of  thought  and  other  chastening  influences”  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  system,  we  are  not  so  sure ;  probably  Oscott 
would  compare  favourably  with  it  in  this  respect,  so  far  as  there  is 
any  difference  between  them.  But  Oscott  has  lately  been  made — 
perhaps  for  that  very  reason — almost  or  altogether  a  lay  college, 
the  clerical  contingent  being  drafted  off  to  “  St.  Bernard’s  Semi¬ 
nary  ”  at  Olton,  in  accordance  with  the  vicious  system,  first  ini¬ 
tiated  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  of  divorcing  aspirants  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  as  far  as  possible  from  their  fellows  during  the  whole  period 
of  education.  This  principle  has  never  been  fully  carried  out  in 
England  hitherto,  hut  strenuous  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
enforce  it,  and  a  corresponding  deterioration  of  manliness  and 
breadth  of  sympathy  among  the  Anglo-Roman  clergy  of  the  future 
must  be  the  inevitable  result.  This,  however,  is  only  one  example 
of  what  the  author  too  truly  calls  “  the  ravages  which  infallibilist 
madness  is  preparing  for  the  mission  fields  of  Rome  in  every 
country.”  From  St.  Edmund’s  College,  near  Y^are,  an  establishment 
like  Oscott,  hut  on  a  smaller  scale  and  of  lower  social  status,  the 
divinity  students  have  been  similarly  transferred,  since  Cardinal 
Manning’s  succession  to  the  See  of  Westminster,  to  St.  Thomas's 
Seminary  at  Hammersmith.  For  the  tragical  history  of  Prior 
Park  and  its  brilliant  founder,  Bishop  Baines,  our  readers  must 
be  referred  to  the  volume  itself;  they  will  find  some  additional 
particulars,  given  under  a  thin  disguise  of  fictitious  names,  in  Mr. 
Capes’s  To  Rome  and  Back. 

With  the  theological  or  quasi-theological  discussions  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  volume  we  shall  not  meddle  here,  and  we  have 
already  intimated  our  opinion  that  the  author  would  have  done 
better  to  reserve  such  topics  for  another  place.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  truth,  however,  iu  his  estimate  of  the  actual  working  of 
the  Anglo-Roman  collegiate  system,  though,  as  usual,  he  refuses 
to  look  at  more  than  one  side  of  the  question.  The  following 
passage,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  much  to  the  purpose,  though  open  to 
some  criticism  in  detail : — 

Let  him  observe  what  are  called  “  the  church-students  ”  in  their  chapels, 
at  their  studies,  in  their  play-hours,  at  their  meals.  He  will  notice  not  a 
few  intelligent  faces,  he  will  see  that  most  of  the  younger  lads  look  innocent 
and  contented,  and  even  happy  in  their  ignorance  of  the  outer  world  and  of 
their  own  particular  future.  But,  none  will  he  hear  or  see,  whose  voice,  fea¬ 
tures,  or  demeanour  designate  them  as  in  the  least  degree  superior  to  the 
ordinary  run  of  a  parochial  school.  The  majority  are  below  that  level,  tlicir 
every  word  and  action  betraying  an  uugahiliuess,  both  moral  and  physical, 
which  no  amount  of  book-instruction  could  remove.  Let  him  contrast  with 
this  the  frank  countenance,  the  gallant  bearing,  the  high  tone  of  an  Eton 
boy,  and  the  tale  is  soon  told.  Whence  do  our  public-school-boys  derive 
their  frankness  of  thought  and  speech,  their  nobleness  of  mien,  their  general 
superiority  ?  Not  from  the  example  set  them  at  school — although  iu  that 
too  they  have  their  vantage-ground,  for  their  masters  were  thoroughbred 
before  them — but  from  the  traditions  of  the  English  homes  they  can  go  back 
to,  from  the  gentlemen  and  ladies  with  whom  as  sons  and  brothers  they  can 
freely  consort, — in  one  word,  from  their  being  to  the  manner  born.  It  may 
be  objected,  that  missionaries  of  this  class  are  not  always  the  best,  and  that, 
if  thej-  were  to  become  a  necessity,  the  world  would  in  great  part  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  Gospel.  To  which  it  might  be  replied,  that  Selwyn,  Gray, 
Mackenzie,  and  Patteson,  though  well-born  and  public-school-men,  did  not 
evince  less  of  the  spirit  and  aptitude  proper  for  missions  than  others  did,  but 
more  rather  ;  nay,  that,  even  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Las 
Casas,  Francis  Xavier,  Charles  Borromeo,  Alphonsus  Liguori,  ay,  and 
the  redoubtable  Iguatius  himself,  and  indeed  her  foremost  missionaries 
generally,  have  with  rare  exceptions  belonged  to  the  upper  ranks  of 
society.  * 

It  is  also  perfectly  true  that  youths  of  the  lower-  classes  trained  for 
the  priesthood  are  subject  to  a  very  serious  temptation  to  take  the 
final  plunge  without  any  vocation,  or  eveu  with  a  positive  disin¬ 
clination  to  the  work  before  them.  For  the  only  alternative  is  “  a 
relapse  into  poverty,  and  a  return  to  the  bosom  of  his  family, 
which,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  consists  of  servants  and  labourers.” 


At  the  same  time  there  is  another  side  to  this  question  also,  which 
we  can  hut  note  in  passing.  There  was  some  meaning  in  the 
complaint  once  so  common,  that  “  the  Church  of  England  was 
dying  of  dignity,”  and  a  man  so  far  removed  from  Romanizing 
tendencies  as  the  late  Dr.  Hook  was  anxious  to  enlist  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  a  lower  social  class  than  that  from  which  the  ranks  of 
the  Anglican  ministry  are  mainly  supplied.  The  “  autocracy  of 
Anglo-Roman  bishops,”  on  whose  position  and  policy  the  author 
has  some  very  just  remarks,  is  no  doubt  partly  connected  with  the 
sort  of  material  from  which  the  clerical  body  is  principally 
moulded,  to  say  nothing  of  their  own  antecedents.  For  often 
enough  “  a  gentleman  bishop  may  have  for  his  successor  a  boor- 
bishop,  whose  composition  includes  everything  hut  gentleness; 
nay,  who  perhaps  nourishes  a  secret  aversion  to  all  forms  of 
gentility.”  And  it  is  equally  true  that  in  this,  as  in  some  other  im¬ 
portant  respects,  the  religion  of  mediaeval  England  was  very  un¬ 
like  modem  Ultramontanism.  On  the  whole,  we  can  recommend 
the  volume  as  containing-  a  great  deal  of  curious  information  not 
easily  accessible  to  ordinary  readers,  and  which  is  substantially 
accurate.  But  the  impression  produced  by  the  record  of  facts 
would  unmixed  have  been  more  cogent  if  the  writer's  bias  had  been 
less  bitterly  hostile  or  less  eagerly  displayed. 


MONTEIRO’S  ANGOLA  AND  THE  RIVER  CONGO.* 

AS  Mr.  Monteiro  fairly  claims  in  his  preface,  his  volumes  give 
the  first  detailed  account  of  a  part  of  tropical  Africa  which,  is 
little  known  to  Englishmen.  The  possessions  of  the  Portuguese 
extend  over  ten  degrees  of  latitude  to  the  south  of  the  river  Congo. 
It  is  as  nearly  as  possible  three  centuries  age  that  they  made  their 
first  settlement  at  Loanda.  At  that  time,  and  for  years  subse¬ 
quently,  they  played  the  leading  part  in  discovery  and  geographical 
adventure.  They  were  Portuguese  explorers  who  first  pushed 
their  way  from  the  westward  towards  those  mysterious  regions  of 
Central  Africa  which  Englishmen  have  been  penetrating  lately 
from  the  other  points  of  the  compass.  These  evidences  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  scientific  curiosity  are,  however,  an  almost  forgotten 
story.  For  long  the  Portuguese  colonies  in  Africa  reflected  the 
stagnation  of  the  mother  country,  and  their  development  is  still 
kept  at  a  standstill  by  a  backward  and  faulty  system  of  adminis¬ 
tration.  Their  civilian  officials,  as  well  as  the  whites  who 
officer  their  mongrel  forces,  are  miserably  underpaid,  and  left 
very  much  to  their  own  devices.  As  a  natural  consequence  they 
cruelly  oppress  the  natives.  Mr.  Monteiro  tells  us  that  the 
“  chefes,”  or  men  in  charge  of  the  different  provinces,  intrigue  and 
pay  heavily  for  their  appointments,  although  they  seldom  hold 
them  for  any  long  time.  It  is  their  object,  of  course, 
to  make  the  largest  possible  profits  during  their  brief 
tenure  of  power,  and  any  edict  from  head-quarters  at 
Loanda  is  wrested  invariably  into  an  instrument  of  arbitrary 
oppression.  What  is  perhaps  even  more  prejudicial  to  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  the  country  is  the  short-sighted  Customs  system.  Heavy 
duties  are  imposed  on  all  imports,  and  they  are  collected  iu  the 
most  irritating  and  objectionable  manner.  The  management  is 
left  very  much  to  black  subordinates,  who  expect  to  he  bribed.  So 
that  by  the  time  the  English  goods,  which  pass  most  readily 
current  with  the  blacks  of  the  interior,  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
merchants,  the  profits  of  barter  are  reduced  to  a  minimum.  That 
the  system  affects  Portuguese  commercial  interests  most  injuriously 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  foreign  traders,  almost  to  a  man,  have 
taken  their  departure  from  the  country,  to  settle  immediately 
beyond  its  borders,  where  they  do  a  very  thriving  business. 

The  Portuguese  territory  is  altogether  of  a  different  character 
from  the  provinces  along  the  coast-line  to  the  north  of  the  Congo. 
It  is  more  arid  and  less  productive,  hut  it  is  also  more  favourable  to 
European  health.  There  are  comparatively  few  of  those 
brackish  lagoons  which  are  so  many  hot-beds  of  pestilence 
in  the  dry  season,  nor  are  there  similar  extents  of  that 
dense  forest  which,  from  different  causes,  is  almost  as  unwhole¬ 
some.  Some  sixty  miles  inland,  however,  the  land  rises, 
and  the  soil  becomes  richer,  and  it  is  there  that  production 
and  cultivation  of  various  kinds  might  he  profitably  developed 
under  a  more  enlightened  Government.  Thanks  to  the  partial  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  slave  trade,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  progress 
lately  in  certain  districts.  A  dozen  years  ago,  for  example,  with 
the  exception  of  slaves,  there  were  no  exports  to  speak  of  from  the 
country.  Last  year  the  returns  gave  1,500  tons  of  Adansonia  fibre, 
7,500  tons  of  ground  nuts,  1,000  tons  of  coffee,  besides  important 
quantities  of  sesamum  seed,  gum,  india-rubber,  and  ivory.  And 
these  were  raised  or  collected,  as  Mr.  Monteiro  points  out,  with  the 
rudest  appliances  and  on  no  sort  of  method.  lie  has  a  right  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  for  he  seems  to  have  laboured  iudefatigahly 
at  promoting  new  industries  and  encouraging  the  blacks  to  work. 
The  application  of  the  Adansonia  fibre  is  a  discovery  of  his  own. 
It  comes  from  the  Baobab,  or  monkey-fruit  tree,  if  that  can  he  called 
a  tree  which,  though  it  attains  to  gigantic  dimensions,  really  con¬ 
tains  no  wood  at  all ;  and  he  asserts  that,  having  overcome  many 
obstacles  and  prejudices,  he  has  “  established  its  success  as  a  paper- 
making  material  beyond  any  doubt.”  The  account  of  the  difficul¬ 
ties  he  had  with  the  natives,  while  preparing-  the  fibre  for  ship¬ 
ment,  are  at  once  characteristic  and.  entertaining.  He  derived 
his  ideas  about  it  from  the  uses  to  which  they  had  been  in  the 
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habit  of  putting  it;  but  they  could  not  fathom  his  purpose  in 
purchasing  it  in  great  quantities,  being  unfamiliar  with  it  as  an 
article  of  trade.  So  tirst  they  fancied  that  it  was  to  be  twisted  into 
ropes  to  hind  them  before  shipping  them  as  slaves  in  the  steamers, 
and  till  he  succeeded  in  disabusing  them  of  that  impression,  his 
factories  were  entirely  deserted.  Then  his  hydraulic  presses  for 
packing  the  hales  were  regarded  with  great  suspicion  as  mighty 
fetishes.  On  one  occasion  when  the  rains  had  failed,  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  saved  his  presses  from  the  vengeance  of  the  sufferers, 
and  to  the  last  the  friendly  blacks  who  took  his  pay  gave  him  the 
sobriquet  of  the  great  wizard.  Mr.  Monteiro,  after  long  and  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  negroes,  has  formed  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  them.  As  he  puts  it,  the  negro  intellect  is  not  so  much 
debased  as  “  in  an  arrested  stage.”  By  a  process  of  natural 
selection,  the  somewhat  finer  organizations  least  fitted  to  resist 
a  malignant  climate  have  been  steadily  eliminated  from 
time  immemorial ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  negro  thrives  in  his 
poisonous  lagoons  and  jungles,  because  he  has  been  made  little 
higher  than  the  beasts  that  perish.  So,  in  Mr.  Monteiro’s  ideas, 
till  you  can  purify  West  Africa  and  make  it  fairly  healthy,  its 
natives  must  remain  in  their  brutalized  condition  ;  which  holds  out 
anything  but  a  hopeful  prospect.  The  blacks,  he  believes,  are 
almost  unsusceptible  of  religious  education,  and  mission  work  is 
well  nigh  wasted  on  them.  Their  very  virtues  come  in  great 
measure  of  their  stolid  brutality.  The}'  are  as  incapable  of  resent¬ 
ment  as  of  gratitude,  because  their  minds  are  incapable  of  retaining 
impressions.  They  know  nothing  either  of  love  or  affection ; 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  stay  in  Africa,  he  says  that  he  never 
saw  a  man  of  them  bestow  a  caress  on  a  woman ;  and  although 
he  never  found  them  wantonly  cruel,  they  are  absolutely  indiffe¬ 
rent  to  the  sufferings  alike  of  their  fellow-creatures  and  of  the 
brute  creation.  Mr.  Monteiro  evidently  writes  with  settled  con¬ 
victions,  yet  we  are  bound  to  say  that  he  somewhat  contradicts 
himself.  For  he  tells  us  that  those  old  Portuguese  missions'  which 
came  to  an  end  nearly  a  century  ago  have  still  left  their  marks 
in  remote  districts ;  so  much  so  that  the  villagers  still  give  their 
infants  godfathers  and  godmothers,  who  consider  it  incestuous  to 
intermarry. 

His  journeys  in  the  interior  were  chiefly  connected  with 
mining  investigations ;  at  one  time  he  was  in  charge 
of  extensive  operations  undertaken  by  an  English  company  which 
proved  unremunerative.  The  failure  was  partly  accounted  for  by 
the  climate.  Eight  out  of  his  twelve  English  workmen  died  in 
nine  months’  time,  and  three  of  the  four  who  survived  had  to  be 
sent  home  invalided.  The  travelling  in  Angola  must  be  trying  to 
the  strongest  constitution,  although  Mr.  Monteiro  was  frequently 
accompanied  by  his  wife,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  very 
effective  sketches  that  illustrate  the  volumes.  Europeans  are  car¬ 
ried  in  hammocks,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds.  One  of  these  is 
tolerably  luxurious,  being  provided  with  waterproof  cover  and 
curtains,  but  it  is  only  available  in  the  more  open  country  near  the 
coast,  as  the  coverings  could  never  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
bush  in  the  interior.  The  other  is  of  the  simplest  make,  and  the 
occupant  must  hold  up  his  own  umbrella.  The  bearers  go  at  a 
trot,  and  the  jolting  motion  must  be  exceedingly  fatiguing,  though 
Mr.  Monteiro  assures  us  that  you  soon  get  used  to  it.  As  all 
burdens  are  carried  on  the  head,  it  is  necessary  to  provide  a  number 
of  bearers,  and  of  course  you  must  take  goods  enough  with  you  to 
exchange  for  the  provisions  needed  by  your  party.  There  is"  little 
danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  natives,  and  not  much  annoy¬ 
ance,  except  from  their  excessive  inquisitiveness.  But  the  insect 
pests  must  often  make  life  well  nigh  intolerable.  As  for 
mosquitoes,  once,  “  soon  after  sunset,  a  hum  like  that  of 
distant  bees  was  heard,  and  a  white  mist  seemed  to  rise 
out  of  the  marshy  land  below,  which  was  nothing  less  than 
a  cloud  of  mosquitoes.”  Even  if  you  keep  the  mosquitoes  at  bay 
with  nets,  the  swarms  of  sand-fleas  frequently  murder  sleep.  The 
water  supply  is  in  many  districts  bad  and  precarious,  although 
sometimes  you  come  upon  springs  of  excellent  quality  in  most  un¬ 
likely  places.  Mr.  Monteiro  tells  how  he  was  once  dismayed  at  the 
sight  of  a  shining  bed  ot  burning  sand,  where  he  had  expected  to 
find  a  flowing  stream.  The  disappointment  was  intense,  but  for¬ 
tunately  did  not  last  long.  His  people  rushed  forward,  began 
scraping  away  the  sand  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  when  they 
came  upon  abundance  of  deliciously  cool,  filtered  water.  As  for 
the  scenery,  it  varies  greatly  in  character.  There  is  one  zone 
very  much  like  pampas  of  the  “knife  grass,”  which  grows  to  a  height 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  feet,  and  leaves  bleeding  slashes  on  the  skin 
when  brushed  rapidly  across  it.  It  is  disagreeable  enough  when 
you  have  to  force  your  way  through  the  dense  growth  that  meets 
over  your  head ;  still  more  disagreeable  when  you  are  closed  in 
among  a  gang  of  perspiring  negroes,  a  situation  of  which  Mr. 
Monteiro  gives  a  most  unsavoury  description.  Beyond  this  arid 
belt,  however,  you  come  upon  a  varied  vegetation,  growing  in  all 
the  grand  luxuriance  of  the  tropics,  and  especially  on  the 
banks  of  some  of  the  rivers.  Once  the  travellers  looked 
down  on  a  valley  of  magnificent  forest  trees,  covered 
over  their  lofty  summits  with  one  matted  mass  of  para¬ 
sites  with  glossy  foliage  and  superb  white  flowers.  For  the 
first  and  only  time  in  Mr.  Monteiro’s  experience,  the  sight  extorted 
exclamations  of  admiration  from  the  stolid  blacks.  As  for  the 
towns  on  the  coast,  in  their  climate  and  situation  they  contrast 
favourably  with  those  of  our  own  West  African  settlements. 
St.  Paul  de  Loanda  lies  on  a  beautiful  bay,  and  is  backed  up  with 
low,  sandy  cliffs,  instead  of  deadly  mangrove  swamps  and  mala¬ 
rious  vegetation.  It  has  about  eleven  thousand  inhabitants,  a 


third  of  whom  are  whites,  and  has  begun  to  recover  the  blow  it 
received  from  the  cessation  of  the  slave-trade.  It  is  still  greatly 
changed  from  what  it  used  to  be  in  the  days  when  some  fifteen 
slavers  bound  for  Brazil  were  to  be  seen  simultaneously  in  its  port. 
But  now  the  streets  have  been  paved,  the  public  buildings  and 
handsome  private  dwellings  that  date  from  the  old  prosperous 
times  have  been  put  in  repair,  there  is  monthly  steam  commu¬ 
nication  with  Lisbon  and  Liverpool,  and  a  good  deal  of  life  in  the 
harbour,  notwithstanding  the  excessive  Custom  dues.  Benguella, 
which  is  the  chief  place  in  the  southern  provinces,  has  experienced 
sharp  fluctuations  of  late  years.  Like  Loanda,  it  used  to  be  a 
great  depot  of  the  slave-traders — Mr.  Monteiro  himself  has  seen  a 
caravan  of  3,000  captives  arrive  from  the  interior.  The  last 
ventures,  however,  proved  a  dead  loss  to  the  dealers  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  activity  of  the  cruisers  in  the  preventive  service,  and 
the  slave-trade  was  stopped.  Just  at  that  moment  the  American 
civil  war  came  by  way  of  a  godsend.  The  merchants  laid  out  ex¬ 
tensive  cotton  plantations,  and  set  the  negroes  they  used  to  export 
to  work  upon  them.  The  speculation  has  been  highly  profitable, 
but  now  their  prosperity  is  threatened  by  the  projected  emancipa¬ 
tion,  which  is  intended  to  come  into  effect  in  1878.  Should  the 
decree  prove  anything  more  than  a  dead  letter,  it  will  certainly  in 
the  meantime  act  most  prejudicially  on  the  colony,  and,  as  Mr. 
Monteiro  believes,  will  be  disastrous  to  the  slaves  themselves.  At 
present  they  live  in  tolerable  comfort,  being  treated  with  great 
humanity.  Left  to  themselves  without  previous  preparation  for  in¬ 
dependence,  they  would  become  as  idle  as  our  West  Indian  negroes, 
and  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  incubus  on  the  community. 

We  have  merely  touched  some  of  the  principal  points  in  a  book 
which  thoroughly  exhausts  its  subject.  We  may  dissent  from 
some  of  the  author’s  conclusions,  but  he  gives  us  the  impression 
of  being  perfectly  honest  and  conscientious,  while  his  remarks  on 
the  geography  and  zoology  of  the  country,  and  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  various  races  inhabiting  it,  are  extremely  curious 
and  interesting. 


HEATH’S  FERN  PARADISE.* 

IT  is  an  appropriate  undertaking  for  a  practical  philanthropist  to 
bring  home  fern-hunting  and  fern-culture  to  the  mind  and  eye  of 
the  many.  Mr.  Heath  has  enjoyed  many  a  ramble  through  Devon¬ 
shire  lanes,  up  hills,  and  by  stream  banks,  in  quest  of  the  flower¬ 
less  plants  which  are  one  of  their  chief  attractions,  and  which  win 
for  the  county  the  suggestive  name  he  has  given  to  his  book. 
Others  no  doubt  have  preceded  him,  as,  for  instance,  Mrs.  Chanter, 
in  her  Ferny  Combes,  and  Miss  Pratt,  in  her  Ferns  of  Great  Britain, 
both  of  whom  have  invested  the  subject  with  a  picturesque  and 
even  an  antiquarian  interest  calculated  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
the  strictly  botanical  descriptions  which  form  the  substance  of 
ordinary  fern-books.  Mr.  Heath  writes  for  the  million,  eschews 
unattractive  technicalities,  and,  in  his  aim  to  add  thousands  to 
the  already  numerous  host  of  fern-lovers  and  fern-growers,  trusts 
almost  solely  to  the  description  of  the  native  haunts  of  each  of  his 
favourites,  with  practical  hints  how  to  transport  them  to  garden, 
house-window,  or  rockery,  under  such  conditions  that  they  may 
flourish  as  an  embellishment  of  home  and  a  reminiscence  of  pleasant 
outings.  Like  most  things  in  nature,  they  are  sensitive  to  thought¬ 
ful  tenderness,  and  repay  that  consideration  which  consists,  not  in 
expensive  outlay,  but  rather  in  loving  study  of  a  plant’s  likings 
and  dislikings  ;  and  as  the  latter  only  involves  observation,  it  is 
obviously  within  the  power  of  any  one  who  will  bring  home  his 
treasures  in  a  good-sized  clump  of  earth  sufficient  to  imbed  the  un¬ 
hurt  roots,  with  root-stock,  crown,  and  fronds  standing  out  from  it, 
to  freshen  and  beautify  his  home  in  town  with  souvenirs  of  agree¬ 
able  wanderings  afield.  Mr.  Heath  excels  in  his  recollections  of 
such  excursions,  and  rejoices  in  his  capture  of  the  Osnrunda  re- 
galis,  after  a  seven  miles’  drive  in  quest  of  it  from  Totnes  to  the 
border  of  Dartmoor,  where  he  found  it  in  royal  profusion,  in  company 
with  the  i tickler  fern  and  the  Hard  fern  on  the  extreme  edge  of  the 
river  Dart.  The  sight  of  it,  in  its  way,  yielded,  it  would  seem, 
as  keen  a  pleasure  as  “  the  sea  ”  to  Xenophon’s  soldiers  or  the  New 
World  to  Columbus ;  and  the  trophy  borne  away  was  no  mean 
one  to  a  fern-hunter,  for,  though  Devonian  Osmundas  do  not  reach 
the  twelve  feet  to  which  they  grow  beside  the  Lakes  ofKillarney,  it 
is  even  in  Devonshire  the  largest  and  grandest  of  native  ferns,  and, 
with  its  two-foot  pedestal  of  root-stocks,  out  of  which  spring  lance¬ 
like  fronds  with  light  yellowish-green  stems  and  flowering  or 
barren  leaflets,  lays  a  sort  of  claim  to  the  dignity  of  a  tree  fern,  to 
which  no  other  British  fern  can  pretend. 

The  plan  of  Mr.  Heath’s  book  is  well  conceived.  First,  he  stimu¬ 
lates  a  taste  for  a  fernery  by  vivid  descriptions  of  fern-  land  and  its 
unflowering  botanic  inhabitants ;  and,  this  done,  he  introduces  us 
to  a  dozen  typical  “  single  ferns,”  the  only  species  of  their  respective 
genera,  afterwards  discussing  some  seven  interesting  fern-groups ; 
and  all  this  simply  and  clearly,  and  yet  with  enough  of  exactness  to 
prevent  any  scientific  reader  having  the  right  to  cavil  at  an  un- 
technicalit}',  which  is  an  especial  boon  to  the  general  reader  and 
amateur  fern-fancier.  Here  and  there  it  seems  to  us  that  he  toorigidly 
excludes  the  gossip  or  the  lore  of  ferns — as,  for  instance,  that  the 
miniature  “  oak-tree  ”  in  the  centre  of  a  section  of  a  bracken  frond- 
stem  represents  to  the  German  eye  nothing  less  national  than  the 
Prussian  Double  Eagle ;  or  that  the  gift  of  invisibility,  according 
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to  high  poetic  authority,  attends  such  as  pluck  the  fern  seed  of  the 
bracken  at  a  critical  moment  on  St.  John’s  Eve,  a  belief  which  was 
prevalent  for  centuries.  Here  and  there,  too, 'it  might  have  been 
well  to  note  the  industrial  uses  of  certain  ferns,  though  to  enter 
into  a  systematic  account  of  them  must  have  involved  a  consider¬ 
able  enlargement  of  his  book.  But,  a3  we  have  said,  the  author’s 
task  was  limited  to  the  popularization  of  fern-knowledge  with  an 
eye  to  ornamental  culture,  and  we  shall  be  indeed  mistaken  if  in 
this  respect  it  fails  for  lack  of  interest  and  suggestive  hints. 

Unless  Mr.  Heath  himself  paints  on  canvas  as  cleverly  as  he  de¬ 
picts  on  paper  the  scenes  with  which  his  favourite  plants  are  con¬ 
nected,  it  might  be  worth  an  artist’s  while  to  visit  some  of  the 
haunts  and  outlooks,  as  well  as  the  starting  points,  of  his  Devonian 
rambles.  Fortunatus’s  wishing  cap  should  place  him,  fresh  from 
the  first  part  of  the  Fern  Paradise,  at  Totnes,  on  the  Dart  side,  a 
lovely  little  town  where  one  has  to  climb  up  the  main  street,  though 
from  one  of  the  lanes  that  mount  Totnes  Down  Hill  it  seems  to 
nestle  in  a  deep  valley.  Mr.  Heath’s  explanation  is  that  “  Totnes 
is  built  on  hillocks,  and  hills  soar  above  it.  And  these  hillocks,” 
he  adds,  “  are  charming,  small  as  they  look  when  viewed  from  the 
heights  above.”  Striking  out  to  the  right  from  the  centre  of 
the  main  street,  which  is  at  once  the  heart  of  the  town  and  half¬ 
way  up  the  hill,  our  author  leads  us  along  the  Ashburton  road  for 
three  miles,  and  back  again  through  Dartington  Wood,  in  such  wise 
as  to  give  us  a  succession  of  pretty  pictures,  in  which  we  find 
the  dark  green  fronds  of  the  hart’s-tongue,  the  shuttlecock¬ 
shaped  fronds  of  the  noble  Male  fern,  the  small  tufts  of  stone-and- 
mortar  loving  ferns,  the  “  common  maiden-hair  spleenwort,  the 
tiny  wall-rue,  and  the  dwarfed  hart’s-tongue,  which  is  ever,  as 
is  also  the  black  maidenhair  spleenwort”  (see  p.  261-2),  in 
moist  situations.  We  cannot  accompany  our  cicerone  through 
Dartington  Wood,  or  we  should  miss  a  glimpse  at  the  moor¬ 
lands  in  the  next  chapter,  as  well  as,  by  the  help  of  the  rail, 
of  the  ferny  borders  of  Fingle  Bridge,  Lustleigh  Cleave,  and  Horse¬ 
man’s  Steps  ;  a  grand  series  of  views,  and  a  section  of  the  Fern 
Paradise  well  worth  exploring.  When  Mr.  Heath  (in  p.  60)  says 
that  “  the  ferns  especially  resent  the  intrusion  of  the  railway 
engineers,”  we  are  glad  to  think  that  his  context  contradicts  him,  as 
it  shows  them  still  fresh  and  green  in  their  invaded  realm  ;  and  it 
is  a  further  proof  of  nature  holding  her  own,  that  neither  are  the 
ferns  “  dispossessed  ”  nor  their  beauty  hurried  over,  since  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  steep  inclines  forbids  rapid  locomotion.  The  train  is  left  at 
Moretonhampstead.  A  four-mile  walk  through  meadow,  hill-side, 
and  water-side  leads  through  a  wealth  of  ferns  downwards  towards 
Fingle  Bridge,  before  reaching  which  you  cross  a  swift  dark  mill- 
stream  running  for  a  short  distance  parallel  with  the  Teign.  After 
a  peep  at  the  bridge  scenery,  the  fern-hunter  follows  the  boulder- 
scattered  river’s  course  by  a  path  to  the  left.  Presently,  in  a  light 
open  plantation  near  a  waterfall,  where  naturally  tbe  soil  is 
“  spongy,  sandy  leaf-mould,”  he  comes  upon  the  luxuriant  bracken, 
the  plume-like  fronds  of  the  Male  fern,  and  on  the  stream  bank  that 
bounds  the  wood  the  exquisite  and  retiring  Lady  fern,  thriving  best 
in  shade  and  percolating  moisture,  and  the  mountain  Buckler  fern 
(Lastrsea  montana),  which  is  detected  by  its  lemon  or  balsamic 
scent  (see  p.  245),  as  Lastrtea  recurva,  another  frequent  fern  in  Devon¬ 
shire,  is  by  its  scent  of  hay,  when  the  fronds  are  bruised.  It  was  on 
this  excursion  that  in  the  interstices  of  granite  rock  near  the  Logan 
Mr.  Heath  found  a  cluster  of  Lanceolate  Spleenwort,  distinguish¬ 
able  from  the  black  Maidenhair  Spleenwort  by  fronds  that  taper  at 
both  ends,  and  clustered  spores  at  the  back  of  the  fronds,  whilst 
the  fronds  of  the  latter  are  broadest  at  base,  and  have  their  spores 
arranged  in  lines. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  as  Mr.  Heath  thoughtfully  suggests, 
transplanted  ferns  should  not  gladden  the  interiors  of  very  humble 
homes,  given  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  what  a  fern  is,  and  an 
excursion  or  two  no  further  than  Epping  Forest,  though  excursion 
trips  nowadays  are  cheap  enough  to  allow  of  going  further  afield. 
It  takes  time  and  pains,  no  doubt,  to  distinguish  the  haunts,  differ¬ 
ences,  and  particular  constitutions  of  each  of  Mr.  Heath’s  flowerless 
clients,  though  so  favourite  are  they  with  persons  of  taste  that 
there  is  scarcely  one  to  which  some  helpful  verse  is  not  mentally 
tacked,  as,  for  instance,  with  regard  to  the  Lady  fern  in 
Waverley : — 

Where  the  copsewood  is  the  greenest, 

Where  the  fountain  glistens  sheenest ; 

Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest 

There  the  Lady-fern  grows  strongest. 

But,  like  every  other  study,  love  and  patience  give  the  mastery  of 
it,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  acquire  it  by  degrees.  A  great  prize 
is  the  rare  AdiantumCapillusVeneriis,  or  maidenhair,  rare  except 
in  Ireland,  and,  even  when  seen,  often  unattainable,  because  it 
delights  in  the  inaccessible  rocks  and  caves  of  the  Isles  of  Arran 
and  such  localities.  If,  however,  seldom  seen  at  its  habitat,  it  is 
extensively  progagated  by  reason  of  its  myriad  seeds,  repaying 
well  indoor  culture  and  an  equable  temperature,  though  in  a 
warm  inhabited  room  it  should  secure  permanent  moisture  by 
being  placed  under  glass,  in  a  soil  compounded  of  silver  sand  and 
peat  earth,  with  a  few  broken  bits  of  lime  or  sandstone.  As  the 
maidenhair  is  familiar  to  our  greenhouses,  Wardian  cases,  &c.,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  describe  it  further  than  noting  the  spores  borne 
on  the  back  and  edge  of  its  leaflets,  which  have  their  margin 
folded  back  to  protect  these.  The  Annual  Maidenhair  is  a  minia¬ 
ture  imitation  of  the  maidenhair  proper,  found  only  in  Jersey,  and 
having  the  drawback  of  a  brief  life.  Another  favourite  fern  is  the 
Mountain  Parsley  (Allosurus  crispus),  not  strictly  a  Devonian  fern, 
though  it  occurs  at  Ohallacombe  on  Exmoor.  Visitors  to  Snow¬ 


donia,  however,  may  carry  it  off  for  cultivation,  and  be  proud  of 
its  delightful  green  and  the  serrated  irregular  leaflets  which  so 
much  resemble  “  the  crisping  parsley.”  It  has  two  distinct  kinds 
of  frond,  barren  and  fertile,  the  conformation  of  the  latter  differing 
from  that  of  the  former  in  greater  length  and  the  edges  turning 
over  to  form  a  protection  to  the  seed.  This  graceful  fern  is  some¬ 
times  called  the  “  rock-brake  ”  from  its  stony  habitats,  and  in 
cultivating  it  one  must  beware  of  stagnant  moisture,  indeed  of  too 
much  moisture  of  any  kind.  The  rare  and  drought-hating  Irish 
“  bristle  fern,”  which  cannot  abide  separation  from  waterfall  or 
dripping  rock,  does  best  in  cultivation  under  a  covering  of  glass, 
and  a  soil  like  that  required  for  the  maidenhair.  One  of  the  curi¬ 
osities  of  fern  life  is  the  Adder’s-tongue  fern  (Ophioglossum  vul- 
gatum),  growing  from  six  inches  to  a  foot,  in  habit  like  the  moon- 
worts,  and  in  constitution  adapted  for  a  clayish  soil  or  a  flood- 
washed  meadow.  It  has  a  twisted  root,  like  the  moon-worts,  and 
a  succulent  stem.  The  frond  is  divided  into  a  barren  leaf  and  a 
fruitful  spike,  which  last  suggests  its  name.  It  is  also  compared 
to  the  leaf  of  the  lily  of  the  valley,  with  its  flower  spike  unfolded. 
The  attraction  of  this  fern,  which  it  is  not  hard  to  meet  with  in 
England,  consists  in  its  being  “  simplex  munditiis,”  and  it  may 
easily  be  cultivated  in  pots  or  fern-gardens,  if  removed  with  a  bed 
of  earth  about  its  roots.  Its  pigmy  cousin,  the  Little  Adder’s- 
tongue,  is  more  lanceolate  in  the  shape  of  its  barren  frond  than 
the  pear-shaped  common  “  adder’s-tongue,”  and  it  is,  like  the  annual 
maidenhair,  very  short-lived. 

It  is,  however,  in  the  groups  of  allied  ferns  which  make  up  the 
last  part  of  the  volume  that  we  find  most  of  the  minuter  differences 
which  add  to  the  curiosity  of  fern  forms.  The  common  Polypody 
is  too  well  known  to  need  dwelling  upon,  and  we  only  mention,  as 
an  encouragement  to  fern  cultivators,  that  in  Mr.  Heath’s  fern- 
garden  it  has  added  an  inch  to  its  wild  stature,  eighteen  inches. 
Why  the  Beech  fern  is  so  called  neither  Mr.  Heath  nor  Miss  Pratt 
tells  us,  and  there  seems  no  great  force  in  its^other  synonym,  the 
Mountain  fern.  Still,  its  triangular,  downy,  light  green  fronds, 
with  their  long  stem,  give  a  character  to  this  fern,  though  it  cannot 
contend  with  the  queen  of  Polypodies,  the  Oak  fern  (P.  dryop- 
teris),  whose  hue  is  a  light  golden  green,  and  whose  three-branched 
fronds,  of  an  average  height  of  six  inches,  bear  on  their  back  little 
golden  circles  of  seed.  The  “  Limestone  Polypody,”  taller,  darker, 
and  hardier,  differs  from  the  Oak  fern  in  the  absence  of  three  dis¬ 
tinct  branches,  and  in  its  colour,  a  dark  bluish-green.  Both  are 
not  infrequent  in  the  North  and  West  of  England.  In  transplant¬ 
ing  the  latter  a  bit  of  limestone  or  two  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Among  the  Shield  ferns,  another  group,  Mr.  Heath  enables  us  to 
distinguish  the  hard  prickly  from  the.  soft  prickly,  aculeatum  from 
angulare,  by  two  or  three  notes  of  difference.  The  latter  is  distin¬ 
guished  by  an  absence  of  stiffness,  by  a  more  graceful  droop,  and  a 
more  dense  covering  of  the  stipes  and  whole  back  of  the  frond 
with  rust-coloured  scales,  giving  a  red  hue  to  the  back  and  front  of 
Polystiehum  angulare.  The  circle  of  fronds  which,  issuing  from  the 
rootstock  of  P.  aculeatum,  suggests  the  shape  of  a  shuttlecock 
with  the  feathers  bending  outwards,  is  in  P.  angulare  so  com¬ 
pactly  set  as  to  form  quite  a  cup  or  hollow.  From  shields  it 
is  an  easy  transition  to  bucklers,  and  the  Buckler  ferns,  or 
Lastrteas,  are  a  noble  genus.  One  of  them,  often  mentioned,  is  the 
Male  fern,  a  most  hardy,  abundant,  and  widely  distributed  fern, 
with  dark  green  rigid  frond  of  varying  height,  and  a  grand  in¬ 
difference  to  situation,  sun,  or  shade.  Like  the  Polystiehum  last 
mentioned,  it  has  the  cup-shaped  shuttlecock  habit ;  but,  unlike  it, 
its  frond  tips,  instead  of  drooping,  are  thrown  up  in  defiance.  But 
the  finest  of  the  Lastroaas  is  the  broad  Buckler  fern,  happily 
abundant  in  Great  Britain  wherever  there  is  cool  and  shade.  It 
has  a  crisped  or  curled  distinctness,  purple-stemmed  fronds  covered 
with  dark  brown  scales,  and  thicker  at  the  base  than  above,  and 
the  leaf  is  broadly  lance-shaped.  The  lobes  of  the  frond  curl  back¬ 
wards  almost  double,  and  their  whole  habit  is  arched  and  droop¬ 
ing.  The  Play-scented  Buckler  fern  is  like  it  in  frond,  branches,  and 
elongation  of  the  leaflets  in  the  under  part  of  the  mid  stem  of  the 
lower  branches,  but  unlike  in  the  forward  (and  not  backward) 
curving  lobes  of  the  leaflets.  These  are  of  a  lighter  green  with  a 
light-blue  tinge,  and  the  under  surface  is  thickly  studded  with 
seed  cases.  In  a  case  of  doubt  Mr.  Heath  suggests  that  crushing 
the  mature  frond  of  Lastrma  recurva  will  identify  it  by  its  hay- 
scent.  All  these  nice  points,  and  many  others  like  them,  Mr. 
Heath  enables  us  to  settle  in  a  practical,  but  withal  an  attrac¬ 
tive,  manner,  and  his  book  ought  to  tempt  both  the  fern-hunters 
who  require  an  object  for  their  tours,  and  the  tourists  who 
appreciate  relics  of  their  rambles,  to  make  pleasant  pilgrimages  to 
Devonshire. 


A  SECRET  OP  TIIE  SEA.* 

TILE  best  thing  to  be  said  for  this  book  is  that  it  carries  its 
own  antidote  with  it ;  silliness  of  argument  and  flimsiness 
of  workmanship  forbidding  anything  like  the  morbid  horror  which 
else  might  have  crept  about  a  story  of  hidden  crime  tracked  to  its 
source  had  that  story  been  judiciously  arranged  and  powerfully 
narrated.  As  it  is,  A  Secret  of  the  Sea  is  a  melodrama  of  the 
coarsest  and  most  commonplace  materials,  told  in  the  poorest  way, 
illustrated  by  the  most  unlikely  circumstances,  and  enacted  by  the 
most  absurd  characters  ;  a  work  presumably  making  some  kind  of 

*  A  Secret  of  the  Sea.  By  T.  W.  Speight,  Author  of  “In  the  Dead  of 
Night,”  “  Under  Lock  and  Key,”  & c.  3  vols.  London  :  Richard  Bentley' 
&  Son.  1876. 
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pretensions  to  “  art,”  wherein  tlie  mistake  lias  been  committed  of 
multiplying  both  crime  and  criminals,  so  that  the  “  bigb  lights  ” 
are  scattered  all  over  the  picture.  Hence  the  result  is  a  total  want 
of  central  interest,  even  of  that  sorry,  kind  which  can  alone  be 
found  in  a  story  that  emulates  the  unwholesome  literature  of  the 
Police  News  or  the  monstrous  imaginings  of  a  madman.  Max 
Jacoby,  Jonas  Pringle,  Olive  Deane,  Matthew  Kelvin,  the  un¬ 
known  parent  who  deserted  the  child,  and  even  Peter  Byrne  and 
his  daughter  Miriam  who  form  a  land  of  borderland  between 
scoundrelism  and  respectability,  make  too  large  a  company  of 
murderers  and  ruffians  to  be  interesting.  The  reader  is  sated 
with  such  a  piling  up  of  abominations,  and  would  gladly  exchange 
some  of  this  very  ardent  diet  for  a  little  wholesome  bread  and  meat, 
or  even  innocent  milk  and  water. 

Of  the  gallery  of  wretches  mentioned  above  we  scarcely  know 
to  which  to  give  the  palm  for  supremacy  in  crime.  We  will  begin, 
however,  with  Max  Jacoby,  the  man  whose  “  secret”  is  in  the  sea. 
Max  Jacoby,  or  Max  Van  Duren,  is  a  gentleman  who  has  com¬ 
mitted  a  murder  some  twenty  years  ago,  for  which  he  contrived 
that  one  Ambrose  Murray,  a  weak  if  virtuous  person,  should  suffer 
the  blame.  As,  however,  Mr.  Murray  fortunately  became  insane 
before  he  was  to  be  hanged,  his  sentence  was  commuted  into  im¬ 
prisonment  for  life,  and  Max  Jacoby  escaped  scot  free  with  his  box 
of  wedding  jewelry — the  temptation  for  which  he  had  done  the 
murder.  Besides  this  initial  offence,  he  has  also  indulged  his  evil 
nature  in  another  direction,  having  seduced  and  abandoned  one 
Jessie  Ember,  who  has  in  consequence  taken  to  the  streets  for  her 
living.  Second  in  ruffianism  to  Max  Jacoby,  or  perhaps  running 
fairly  abreast  of  him,  is  Jonas  Pringle,  his  clerk.  Max,  under  his 
new  name  of  Van  Duren,  is  a  hard  master,  and  Jonas  Pringle,  who 
is  rightly  Ember,  is  a  thief.  He  makes  a  key  for  Van  Duren’s 
strong  room,  designing  to  rob  him  of  his  money  ;  but  on  turning 
over  the  contents  of  the  safe  he  comes  upon  a  portrait  of  his  daughter 
Jessie  Ember,  also  a  passionate  love-letter  in  her  handwriting,  which 
reveal  to  him  the  fact  that  it  is  none  other  than  his  master  Van  Duren 
that  has  been  the  seducer  and  destroyer  of  his  daughter.  When 
he  makes  this  discovery  he  changes  his  mind,  and  instead  of 
robbing,  determines  to  murder,  Van  Duren,  otherwise  Max  Jacoby. 
He  is  prevented  from  carrying  out  this  amiable  design  only  just  in 
time ;  Van  Dm-en,  shut  up  in  the  strong  room  to  be  starved  to 
death,  being  rescued  by  Jessie’s  instrumentality,  for  the  purpose,  it 
would  seem,  of  saying  what  no  dying  man  could  have  said.  “A 
warrant  for  my  arrest !  ”  echoed  Van  Duren  feebly.  “  You  have 
come  too  late,  gentlemen — too  late,  I  say  !  I  am  beyond  your  reach 
now.  I  am  going  where  you  dare  not  follow  me !  ”  We  will  pass 
over  in  this  episode  such  minor  matters  as  how  Jessie  knew  that 
her  father  was  doing  anything  unlawful  with  Van  Duren  ;  how  she 
had  retained  such  an  overwhelming  affection  for  the  man  who  had 
been  both  false  and  brutal  to  her ;  why,  having  discarded  her,  he 
had  kept  her  love-relics  so  sacredly  ;  and  why,  loving  Miriam,  he 
should  turn  back  to  a  deathbed  tenderness  for  Jessie;  also  why 
J onas  changed  his  name,  and  from  Ember  became  Pringle.  These 
are  only  small  stumbling-blocks  over  which  our  author’s  genius  has 
made  daring  leaps ;  but  to  prosaic  critics,  with  a  weakness  for 
verisimilitude,  they  are  questions  to  which  intelligent  answers 
would  not  come  amiss. 

Following  Jonas  in  depth  of  dye  comes  Olive  Deane.  This  young 
lady  has  cherished  for  many  years  an  unrequited  attachment  for 
her  cousin  Matthew  Kelvin.  He,  on  his  part,  cherishes  the  same 
kind  of  melancholy  lopsided  feeling  for  Eleanor  Lloyd.  Now  as 
the  base-line  of  this  book  is  that  every  one  is  somebody  beside  him¬ 
self,  and  no  one  what  he  or  she  seems  to  be,  Eleanor  Lloyd  is  not 
Eleanor  Lloyd  at  all,  but  Eleanor  Murray,  the  daughter  of  the 
innocent  madman  shut  up  in  the  criminal  lunatic  prison.  Neither 
is  she  the  heiress  to  that  twenty  thousand  pounds  which  the  author 
treats  with  as  much  reverent  respect  as  if  it  were  so  many  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Hence,  when  Matthew  Kelvin,  the  attorney  in 
charge  of  the  family  affairs,  finds  out  that  she  is  neither  a  Lloyd 
nor  an  heiress,  he  feels  that  he  has  a  very  pretty  little  rod  in 
pickle  for  h;s  disdainful  beauty ;  and,  being  a  cautious,  suspicious, 
and  reticent  man,  takes  his  cousin  Olive  into  his  confidence,  and 
makes  her  free  of  his  prospective  vengeance.  This  is  Olive’s  im¬ 
provement  on  the  original  scheme : — 

“  To  how  many  people  is  Miss  Lloyd’s  true  parentage  known  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  soul  in  the  world  knows  of  it  except  myself—  and  you.” 

“  Good.  And  your  idea  of  revenge  is  to  break  this  news  to  Miss  Lloyd 
suddenly — here — this  very  morning— and  so  crush  her  ?  ” 

“  It  is.” 

“  A  man’s  idea — poor  and  commonplace.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  mine — a 
woman’s  idea  of  revenge — would  be  in  such  a  ease  ?  ” 

“  You  are  a  clever  girl,  Olive,  and  you  pique  my  curiosity.” 

“  Were  1  in  your  place,  I  would  keep  my  discovery  a  profound  secret  for 
some  time  to  come.  I  would  let  her  for  a  little  while  taste  all  the  pleasures 
that  wealth  can  confer.  I  would  let  her  go  on  till  a  life  of  ease  and  self- 
indulgence  should  have  become  as  it  were  a  second  nature  to  her.  I  would 
let  her  live  on  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  thunderbolt  you  have  in  store  for 
her  till  she  has  learned  to  love — perhaps  even  till  she  is  engaged  to  be 
married.” 

“  Eleanor  married  to  another  1  I  never  thought  of  that,”  said  Kelvin, 
under  his  breath. 

“  Then,  when  you  think  the  comedy  has  lasted  long  enough,  you  shall  go 
to  her  some  day  when  she  is  surrounded  by  her  fine  friends — on  her  wedding 
morning  itself,  if  it  so  please  you — and,  touching  her  on  the  shoulder,  you 
shall  say  to  her,  ‘  Eleanor  Lloyd,  you  are  a  beggar  1  ’  Her  fall  from  wealth 
to  poverty  will  then  seem  infinitely  greater  than  it  would  do  now,  and  yours 
will  be  a  revenge  worthy  of  the  name.” 

A  devilish  scheme,  Olive,  and  one  which  only  an  Italian — or  a  woman — 
would  have  thought  of  1  ” 

*'  ^  ou  Hatter  me,”  said  Olive,  with  a  little  lifting  of  the  shoulders,  and 
the  ghost  of  a  smile  playing  round  her  thin  lips. 


After  this  foretaste  of  Miss  Deane’s  nature,  the  reader  will  not 
be  surprised  to  ffnd  her,  later  in  tbe  day,  secretly  poisoning  bet 
beloved  cousin,  for  tbe  sake  of  making  herself  so  necessary  to  him 
as  a  nurse  that  she  shall  catch  his  heart  at  the  rebound,  and  win 
his  love  for  which  she  is  imperilling  his  life.  The  situation  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  boldness  of  conception,  like  any  other  un¬ 
natural  monstrosity  evolved  out  of  lolly  by  the  human  imagination 
in  a  state  of  disease.  Of  the  unknown  who  deserted  a  child,  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  give  Gerald  Warburton  the  chance  of 
picking  it  up  and  looking  awkward,  if  humane,  with  his  burden 
when  he  meets  Eleanor  Lloyd  for  the  first  time,  we  hear  nothing. 
Evidently  this  is  a  loop  which  the  author  has  let  slip,  and  we 
lixncy  that  it  was  intended  for  the  child  of  Jessie  Ember  and 
Van  Duren.  However  that  maybe,  it  is  in  the  position  now  of  a 
bit  of  brickwork  unattached  to  the  main  building;  a  thing  of 
neither  use  nor  ornament ;  even  a  little  more  unsightly  than 
the  surrounding  ugliness,  and  irritating  in  its  quite  needless 
existence. 

As  for  Peter  Byrne  and  his  daughter  Miriam,  the  tale  of  their 
iniquities  is  not  so  excessive.  Peter  simply  makes  himself  into  an 
amateur  detective,  and,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  home  the 
crime  of  the  murder  committed  twenty  years  ago  to  the  real 
murderer,  Max  Jacoby,  disguises  himself  as  a  deaf  old  man ;  takes 
lodgings  in  Van  Duren’s  house ;  puts  Marian  forward  as  the  decoy, 
who  is  to  make  the  murderer  fall  in  love  with  her  and  worm  out 
from  him  the  name  of  the  vessel  in  which  he  was  wrecked  with  a 
certain  precious  box,  also  some  twenty  years  ago,  as  well  as  the 
name  of  the  place  where  he  was  wrecked.  All  this  elaborate  pre¬ 
paration  succeeds  as  it  is  intended ;  and  Van  Duren  falls  into  the 
snare  laid  for  him  with  the  ease  of  a  child  bribed  to  one’s  knee  by 
a  doll  and  a  handful  of  sugarplums.  He  gives  Miriam  the  in¬ 
formation  she  requires ;  and  Peter  Byrne,  herself,  and  Ambrose 
Murray — who  has  escaped  from  his  criminal  lunatic  prison,  and 
not  been  tracked  nor  sought  after — go  down  to  Marhyddoc  in 
Wales,  off  which  coast  the  Albatross  was  wrecked,  and  where  they 
fish  up  the  missing  box  which  was  to  clear  Murray  and  hang 
Jacoby.  He,  however,  is  too  sharp  for  them,  and  steals  the  box 
off  the  inn  table ;  but  with  what  purpose  is  not  very  apparent,  as 
he  dies  under  arrest,  as  we  have  seen. 

Beside  this  multiplicity  of  crimes  there  is  a  like  multiplicity  of 
aliases.  Thus,  Van  Duren  is  not  Van  Duren,  but  Max  Jacoby  ; 
Eleanor  Lloyd  is  not  Eleanor  Lloyd,  but  Eleanor  Murray ;  that 
handsome  young  Mr.  John  Pomeroy,  private  secretary  to  Sir 
Thomas  Dudgeon,  is  in  truth  Gerald  Warburton,  the  real  heir  of 
Eleanor’s  wonderful  twenty  thousand  pounds,  her  cousin,  and  her 
lover ;  Jonas  Pringle  must  have  been  Jonas  Ember,  if  Jessie 
Ember  was  his  daughter  ;  Peter  Byrne  and  his  daughter  masque¬ 
rade  in  fact,  if  not  in  name ;  and  Ambrose  Murray,  when  he  is  in 
hiding,  is  made  Greaves  or  anything  else  the  reader  likes.  The 
characters  in  this  precious  farrago  are  on  a  par  with  the  circum¬ 
stances.  They  are  to  intelligible  fiction  what  an  Indian’s  totem  is 
to  art,  or  a  village  boy’s  likeness  of  the  schoolmaster  chalked  upon 
the  barn-door  is  to  portraiture.  They  are  caricatures  labelled 
according  to  the  qualities  for  which  they  stand  as  emblematic 
sponsors,  but  of  likeness,  drawing,  shading,  workmanship  there  is 
not  a  trace. 

We  confess  that  the  publication  of  such  books  as  this  Secret  of 
the  Sea  remains  to  us  one  of  the  standing  mysteries  of  the  trade. 
Who  reads  them  ?  To  whom  can  they  possibly  give  pleasure  ? 
How  are  they  made  to  pay  P  They  cost  as  much  money  to  buy 
and  as  much  time  to  read  as  works  of  real  value  ;  but  when  they 
are  finished,  what  remains  ?  Nothing  but  “  the  bad  taste  in  the 
mouth  ”  of  which  Miss  Bronte  complained  as  the  result  of  certain 
French  novels,  without  even  such  enjoyment  as  is  to  be  had  from 
the  clever  handling  of  unpleasant  subjects  and  the  masterly  de¬ 
lineation  of  scoundrelism.  Here  the  taste  is  offended  and  the 
intellect  not  appealed  to.  The  details  of  a  revolting  story  are  not 
forgotten  in  admiration  of  the  skill  with  which  they  are  presented ; 
the  ugly  features  of  abominable  characters  are  not  rendered  lifelike 
by  careful  drawing,  and,  if  misdirected,  not  the  less  conscientious 
work.  On  the  contrary,  folly  and  disgust  go  hand  in  hand ;  and  if 
the  story  and  the  actors  are  detestable,  the  workmanship  runs  them 
hard,  and  even  goes  beyond.  How  such  trash  as  this  finds  (as  it 
presumably  does)  a  public  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  mystery  to  which 
we  have  no  clue.  It  argues  a  terrible  failure  of  all  wholesome  per¬ 
ception  in  morals  as  in  art,  and  is  of  itself  one  of  the  most  stinging 
satires  on  our  civilization  that  can  be  found.  Crime,  as  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  character,  as  the  tragedy  of  circumstance,  even  as  an 
enigma  constructed  piecemeal  for  after  analysis  and  detection,  has 
a  place  of  its  own  in  literature ;  but  crime  with  as  much  meaning 
or  artistry  in  it  as  there  is  in  a  street  Arab’s  mud-pie  is  in  every 
way  a  superfluous  indignity  to  good  taste  and  common  sense. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS. 

IV. 

ONE  of  the  most  sumptuously  illustrated  topographical  books 
is  M.  Bore’s  Londres  (Hachette).  The  letterpress  is  by  M. 
Louis  Enault,  and  is  on  the  whole  very  good,  but  full  of  strange 
errors,  such  as  one  always  finds  in  French  books  about  England. 
Some  of  these  mistakes  are  rather  amusing ;  as,  for  example,  when 
we  are  told  that,  though  the  guns  are  “aujourd’liui  silencieux,” 
yet  Tilbury  constitutes  the  chief  defence  of  London.  A  view  of 
York  Gate,  near  the  Thames  Embankment,  i3  labelled  “  Marble 
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Arcli”  ;  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  called  “  Limehouse Dock  ”  ; 
we  read  of  “  un  ritual  de  prieres  (Prayer  Commonbook),”  while  a 
suspension  bridge  is  made  to  cross  the  Serpentine  in  Ilyde 
Park.  Of  the  cuts,  some  of  the  little  vignettes  are  the  most 
pleasing,  such  as  “  Environs  de  Londres,”  and  ancient  London,  a 
rather  fanciful  picture  near  the  beginning.  There  is  a  very  clever 
view  of  an  imaginary  street  in  Whitechapel,  and  one  of  old  "Loudon 
Bridge  with  houses  on  it ;  but  many  of  the  drawings,  such  as  those 
of  Rotten  Row  and  of  the  Derby,  are  strangely  exaggerated.  The 
book  contains  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  wood- 
cuts,  most  of  them  being  figure  subjects  rather  than  views  of 
scenery.  Another  book  on  the  same  subject  is  Old  and  Neiv 
London  (Cassell),  which  has  Mr.  Thornbury’s  name  on  the  back,  and 
Mr.  Walford’s  on  the  title-page.  One  opens  a  book  by  Mr.  Thornbury 
with  but  little  hope  of  finding  much  accuracy  or  research  even 
in  compiling,  but  when  Mr.Walford's  name  appears  on  the  title-page 
this  gleam,  small  as  it  is,  departs.  The  woodcuts  seem  to  be  taken 
from  fairly  good  authorities,  but  they  look  tame  and  dull  after  M. 
Dord’s — not  that  this  is  a  fault.  But  what  can  we  say  of  the  letter- 
press?  That  so  many  mistakes  should  have  been  crammed  into  a 
single  volume  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  it.  The 
chief  authority  quoted  is  of  course  Mr.  Timbs,  whose  original 
works  seem  to  have  been  read  by  the  compiler  with  great  assiduity. 
Thus  it  is  Mr.  Timbs  that  tells  us  Caxton  learnt  to  print  at 
Cologne ;  and  “  a  writer  in  the  Sunday  at  Home”  no  doubt  Mr. 
Timbs  again,  that  Horneck  was  “  rector  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,” 
the  church  on  the  site  of  which  the  Protector  Somerset  built  his 
house.  But  historical  mistakes  are  not  all.  There  is  slipshod 
writing  enough  to  turn  Lord  Burlington  (p.  471)  into  the  designer 
of  the  Monk’s  granary,  afterwards  the  old  Dormitory,  at  West¬ 
minster  ;  and,  in  another  place,  to  say  of  Gavin  Douglas  that  the 
“  reader  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  in  the  Savoy  he  ‘  sleeps  the 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking.’  ”  If  this  is  a  joke,  it  is  a  very  grim 
one.  It  is  simply  absurd  to  write  of  Oliver  Cromwell  that  “  the 
secret  of  his  last  resting  place  will  not  be  known  till  the  last  great 
day  of  all.”  But  we  might  take  up  all  our  space,  and  more,  with 
the  blunders  of  which  this  book,  of  undigested  scraps  is  for  the 
greater  part  made  up. 

More  purely  topographical  is  Mr.  Elijah  Walton’s  English  Lake 
Scenery  (Thompson),  with  descriptions  by  Mr.  Bonney.  The 
pictures  are  very  pretty,  in  spite  of  a  certain  mannerism,  especially 
those  in  which  an  effect  of  sunrise  or  sunset  is  given ;  but  the 
mechanical  part  is  not  equal  to  that  of  Wicklow  and  Killarney 
(Marcus  Ward),  in  which  Mr.  Rowbotham’s  drawings  have  full 
justice  done  to  them,  though  we  cannot  admire  them  as  much  as 
Mr.  Walton’s.  Some  of  the  woodcuts  in  Wicklow  and  Killarney 
are  very  pretty,  and  some  which  figured  years  ago  in  the  old  Art 
Union  Journal  are  judiciously  reprinted.  As  steps  towards  the 
wider  employment  of  chromo-lithograthy,  both  books  are  highly  to 
be  recommended,  but  colour-printing  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

Mr.  Hamerton’s  Etching  and  Etchers  (Macmillan)  is  not  a  book 
which  needs  any  fresh  praise  at  this  time  of  day ;  but  we  may 
note  that  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  is  now  issued,  that  students 
of  an  art  which  is  rapidly  gaining  in  public  esteem  cannot  fail  to 
be  instructed  by  reading  it,  while  some  to  whom  pure  art  is  of 
secondary  importance  may  be  charmed  with  the  admirable  descrip¬ 
tions  of  scenery  in  which  Mr.  Hamerton  has  long,  as  well  as  in 
etching,  been  a  master.  But  his  Sylvan  Year  (Seeley)  deserves 
a  fuller  notice  than  we  can  give  it  here.  It  purports  to  be  leaves 
from  the  note-book  of  Raoul  Dubois,  and  bears  on  the  title  Virgil’s 
line — 

Non  canimus  surdis :  respondent  omnia  silvoe. 

The  twenty  etchings  with  which  it  is  illustrated  are  for  the  most 
part  by  Mr.  Hamerton,  and  are  exquisite  examples  of  his  power. 
Perhaps  the  best  is  “  Ploughs  Left  in  a  Lane,”  facing  p.  90.  The 
delicate  effect  of  spring  time,  on  the  sky  as  well  as  on  the  trees,  is 
rendered  in  such  a  way  as  almost  to  compensate  for  the  want  of 
colour.  The  picture  of  a  “  Peasant  Girl,”  near  the  end,  by  M. 
Greux,  after  M.  Breton,  is  also  very  charming. 

Sketches  from  an  Artist's  Portfolio  (Sampson  Low)  is  a  work  of 
a  very  different  kind.  It  contains  the  rough  drawings  made  by 
Mr.  Sydney  Hall  during  the  French  and  German  War,  and  is  only 
valuable  as  giving  exactly  the  impressions  produced  on  his  mind 
by  the  scenes  he  witnessed.  Sketches  done  on  the  spot  have 
always  an  interest  greater  than  that  of  drawings  finished  after¬ 
wards.  Even  with  this  excuse,  however,  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  have  printed  the  present  volume. 

M.  Bida  issues  the  English  edition  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
Lllustrated  (Sampson  Low).  This  is  the  third  volume  of  his  mag¬ 
nificent  series.  M.  Bida’s  conceptions  of  well-worn  subjects  are 
original,  not  always  very  reverent,  sometimes  rather  theatrical,  but 
for  the  most  part  finely  etched. 

An  illustrated  alphabet  entitled  A  to  Z ;  being  Twenty-Six  Notes 
on  a  Soldier's  Trumpet  (Houghton  and  Gunn),  is  by  Surgeon-Major 
E.  E.  Scanlan,  and  is  amusing  on  the  whole,  though  it  strangely 
resembles  Captain  Seccombe’s  Army  and  Navy  Drolleries  which 
we  noticed  a  fortnight  ago.  A  very  little  fun  probably  goes  a 
long  way  on  an  ante-room  table,  but  it  is  a  curious  and  inexplicable 
coincidence  that  both  these  officers  should  have  offered  alphabets 
to  their  comrades. 

Another  gorgeously  coloured  volume  is  made  up  in  Mr.  Walter 
Crane’s  Bluebeard  Picture  Book  (Routledge).  These  most  char¬ 
mingly  harmonized  cartoons  are  calculated  to  educate  young  eyes. 
One  drawback  about  their  wide  circulation  is,  however,  that  in 
another  generation  the  painters  of  the  English  school  of  chance 
colourists  will  find  themselves  without  patronage.  It  is  evident  I 


at  a  glance  that  the  same  taste  cannot  possibly  be  satisfied  with  Mr. 
Crane s  scientific  “  symphonies”  and  with  a  picture  in  the  ordinary 
academical  style.  Mr.  Crane  may  be  congratulated  as  a  benefactor 
of  his  species,  for  he  has  added  not  a  little  to  the  pleasure  of  living, 
and,  for  many  people,  has  called  a  dormant  sense  into  active  and 
happy  existence. 

Also  finely  coloured,  and  in  a  style  of  considerable  harmony,  is 
the  History ’  of  Bluebeard's  Six  Wives  (Grant),  by  Miss  Sabilla 
Novello.  The  story  is  not  equal  to  the  illustrations;  but,  as  it 
accounts  for  much  that  has  hitherto  been  obscure  in  the  history 
of  the  last  wife  and  only  widow,  it  may  be  found  interesting 
to  those  little  people  who  always  want  to  get  to  the  very  be¬ 
ginning. 

Mr.  Marks,  A.R.A.,  perhaps  deserves  credit  for  having  first 
published  childrens  books  with  illustrations  in  a  style  which 
could  be  successfully  imitated  by  colour-printing,  and  "  which  at 
the  same  time  was  good  in  itself'.  The  Good  Old  Days  (Marcus 
Ward)  contains  five  of  his  pictures  in  this  style,  and  though  we 
have  seen  them  before,  we  may  be  glad  to  see  them  collected  in  a 
volume.  The  book  is  attractive  apart  from  the  pictures.  It  is  a 
story  by  “  Esme  Stuart  ”  of  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  is 
a  very  successful  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  difficulties  of  his¬ 
torical  fiction. 

Picturesque  People  (Thompson)  is  a  series  of  eighteen  coloured 
groups  of  costume,  some  of  them  very  pretty.  They  are  by  Mr. 
William  Simpson  of  the  Illustrated  News,  an  artist  who  has  him¬ 
self  visited  all  the  strange  folk  he  has  here  sketched,  and  who 
prefixes  an  excellent  account  to  each  picture  of  the  series. 

French  Artists  of  the  Present  Day  (Seeley)  consists  of  twelve 
“  photogravures,”  of  an  excellence  hitherto  only  attained  by  M. 
Goupil.  They  represent  the  pictures  of  such  painters  as  Gerome, 
Legros,  Corot,  and  Hebert.  “  La  Tenerezza,”  by  Bonnat,  is  as 
good  a  reproduction  as  photography  can  secure,  and  an  example  to 
the  publishers  of  our  own  Academy  Album.  The  frontispiece,  a 
single  figure  after  Bouguereau,  is  also  very  charming.  The  biogra¬ 
phies  by  Rene  Menard  are  extremely  well  done,  and  contain 
enumerations  of  the  chief  works  of  each  painter  noticed. 

La  Vie  hors  de  Chez  Soi  (Plon)  is  full  of  entertaining  sketches 
and  drawings  of  all  sizes.  The  French  life  out  of  town,  and  the 
manners  and  customs  of  strangers  and  foreigners,  notably  the 
English,  who  visit  them  at  their  watering-places,  are  amusingly 
portrayed.  The  morals  of  the  book  are  such  as  may  commonly  be 
found  in  contemporary  French  novels. 

It  used  to  be  openly  prophesied  by  wise  folk  that  photography 
would  ruin  portrait-painting.  After  the  experience  of  some  fifteen 
years  since  “cartes  de  visite”were  invented — perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  discovered — is  portraiture  dead  ?  The  answer 
is  to  be  found  in  such  publications  as  Vanity  Fair,  which  is  only 
one  of  a  full  half-dozen  of  periodicals  whose  chief,  or,  as  in  the 
present  case,  only  worthy  attraction  is  in  the  portrait  of  some 
eminent  person  with  which  it  is  adorned.  The  Vanity  Fair  Album 
gathers  into  one  volume  year  by  year  the  portraits  issued  weekly  by 
the  paper,  and  in  doing  so  takes  care  only  to  insert  the  memoirs  by 
“Jehu  Junior”;  so  that  the  Album  is  really  not  only  a  capital 
portrait  gallery,  but  also  a  dictionary  of  contemporaries,  sometimes, 
indeed,  touched  off  very  happily,  and  for  the  most  part  avoiding 
outrages  on  taste  and  manners.  The  most  pleasing  likeness  in  the 
volume  has  been  made  of  Sir  George  Jenkinson,  which,  but  that  it 
is  a  little  out  of  drawing,  is  in  no  sense  a  caricature.  Mr.  Iiaikes, 
Mr.  Hayward,  and  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
something  less  than  justice  done  to  them,  though  the  likenesses 
are  in  all  cases  exact  to  the  life.  Two  of  the  pictures  represent 
Dr.  Pusey  and  Dean  Liddell,  respectively,  and  two  more,  Messrs. 
Moody  and  Sankev. 

Mr.  Lehmann  issues  a  budget  of  portraits  also.  The  series  is  to 
be  continued.  The  present  publication  consists  of  ten  heads, 
photographed  from  Mr.  Lehmann’s  drawings,  and  made  up  in  a  neat 
case  under  the  title  of  Portrait  Studies  of  Celebrities  (Bruckmann).. 
Among  the  “  celebrities  ”  are  Lord  Houghton,  the  late  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Charles  Beade,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Watts,  R.A.  They 
are  all  equally  pleasing,  equally  well  drawn,  and  equally  wanting 
in  force. 

A  third  and  cheaper  translated  edition  of  The  Universe,  by  Dr. 
Pouchet  (Blackie  and  Son),  has  come  out  this  year.  The  book  is 
already  so  well  known,  and  has  been  so  much  commended,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  review  it  here  again.  L’lnsecte,  by  M.  Michelet 
(Ilachette),  appears  also  in  a  new  form,  but  this  time  illustrated 
with  really  beautiful  borders  of  flowers  and  animals  and  numerous 
full-page  engravings  of  great  delicacy.  The  style  of  the  letterpress 
will  be  best  indicated  by  translating  the  last  few  lines  of  the  pre¬ 
face:—^*  Yesterday  I  gave  I'Oiseau,  a  rush  of  the  heart  towards  the 
light.  To-day  the  same  force,  on  the  contrary,  brings  me  to  earth 
to  embark  with  you  on  the  great  living  sea  of  metamorphoses. 
World  of  mysteries  and  of  shadows.  It  is,  however,  from  it  that 
we  find  the  brightest  lights  thrown  upon  the  two  dear  treasures 
of  the  soul — Immortality  and  Love.”  Les  Animaux  de  la  France, 
by  M.  Victor  Rendu  (Ilachette),  is  beautifully  illustrated.  Some 
of  the  woodcuts  are  the  same  as  those  in  The  Universe,  but,  since 
they  are  as  good  as  could  well  be  desired,  this  is  no  fault,  but 
rather  a  merit.  M.  Rendu  intends  his  book  for  children,  so  he 
has  not  thought  it  advisable  to  enter  into  those  anatomical  and 
physiological  details  which  are  only  necessary  in  a  purely  scientific 
work.  There  is,  however,  an  immense  amount  of  information  in 
this  large  book  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages.  Tropical  Nature 
(Seeley),  though  a  handsome  book  and  fairly  illustrated,  is  rather 
too  dry.  It  certainly  professes  to  be  only  a  compilation,  but  there 
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5s  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  written  so  as  to  make  it 
attractive  to  the  young  people  for  whom  it  was  probably  intended. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  interesting  matter,  and  if  the  dishing  up 
were  done  with  a  lighter  hand  it  would  be  really  liked  by  boys. 
Animal  Life  Throughout  the  Globe  (Nelson)  is  another  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  same  sort ;  so  is  Beneath  the  Surface ,  brought  out 
by  the  same  publisher  ;  but  both  are  in  a  much  cheaper  form  than 
Tropical  Nature. 

The  Land  of  the  Lion  (Seeley)  is  merely  au  account  of  the  hunt¬ 
ing  of  different  kinds  of  wild  animals  and  birds  in  Africa.  We 
confess  to  a  prejudice  against  putting  into  the  hands  of  boys  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  deaths  of  animals  which  are  killed  only  for 
sport.  Boys  are  cruel  enough  by  nature,  and  are  certainly  not  the 
better  for  being  encouraged  to  look  upon  the  brute  creation  as  their 
lawful  prey  to  hunt  or  torture  as  they  please,  provided  they 
are  amused  by  the  occupation.  Half  Hours  with  the  Animals, 
which  belongs  to  the  same  series,  is  much  more  to  our  taste,  as 
the  stories  are  likely  to  interest  children,  and  to  make  them 
considerate  towards  their  pets.  It  is  often  rather  difficult 
to  come  at  the  exact  truth  of  many  of  the  wonderful  tales 
one  hears  about  the  sagacity  of  dogs,  blasters  are  a  little 
prone  to  talk  of  them  as  mothers  do  of  their  babies,  and 
to  see  in  some  accidental  action  the  proof  of  a  wisdom  which 
in  that  particular  case  was  imaginary.  The  editor  of  this 
book  has  gathered  from  all  quarters  such  amazing  stories  of  their 
intelligence  and  affection  that  one  closes  it  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  to  call  a  man  a  dog  ought  to  be  a  compliment.  Goatlancl , 
also  belonging  to  the  same  series,  is  the  history  of  a  little  London 
boy  of  eight,  who  goes  to  stay  with  his  uncle  in  the  West  of 
England,  and  there  learns  a  great  deal  about  the  wonders  and 
beauty  of  the  country,  of  which  he  has  hitherto  seen  little  or  nothing. 
Tables  Illustrated  by  Stories  from  Beal  Life,  by  Mrs.  George 
Cupples  (Nelson),  consists  merely  of  a  few  fables  selected  from 
/Esop  with  modern  tales  tacked  to  them.  The  book  is  illustrated, 
and  some  of  the  pictures  are  by  Harrison  Weir. 

The  boys  who  welcomed  the  first  volume  of  Peter  Parley's 
Annual  at  a  time  when  there  was  little  of  this  kind  of 
literature  published  are  now  growing  into  elderly  men.  They 
look  with  surprise  at  the  abundant  provision  made  for  the 
children  of  to-day,  and  possibly  wonder  whether  the  few  well- 
thumbed  books  they  had  did  not  give  them  more  pleasure 
than  this  embarras  de  richesse  would  have  done.  The  [present 
volume  is  the  thirty-fifth,  and  consists  almost  entirely  of  stories. 
Every  Boy's  Annual  (Routledge)  contains  several  serials : — “  A 
Voyage  Round  the  World,”  by  Jules  Verne,  “  From  Cadet  to 
Colonel,”  by  Major-General  Sir  Thomas  Seaton,  and  “  The  Original 
Robinson  Crusoe,”  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Adams.  There  are  twelve 
chapters  upon  “  Modern  Magic  ”  by  Professor  Hoffman,  and 
quantities  of  puzzles  of  all  kinds. 

Aunt  Judy's  Christmas  Volume  (Bell  and  Sons)  is  beloved  by  all 
children  who  are  happy  enough  to  possess  it.  The  history  of  “  A 
very  Ill-tempered  Family,”  by  Mrs.  Ewing,  is  an  excellent  and  clever 
story.  The  account  of  the  getting  up  of  a  Christmas  play,  and  all 
the  hitches  which  occur  to  try  the  children’s  temper,  is  admirably 
told.  The  youngsters  are  as  warm-hearted  as  they  are  warm- 
tempered,  so  one  cannot  help  forgiving  them  for  the  wicked  rages 
into  which  they  sometimes  fall,  and  for  which  they  are  always 
penitent  when  they  cool.  There  are  many  agreeable  papers  upon 
various  subjects. 

The  Good  Hour  (Routledge)  is  translated  from  the  German  of 
Berthold  Auerbach,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  engravings. 
The  book  is  intended  for  the  hour  of  evening  holiday  when  the 
family  meet  together,  and  none  of  the  papers  are  longer  than 
could  be  read  in  that  time.  The  Golden  Harp  Album  and  Little 
Wide  Awake,  issued  by  the  same  publisher,  are  much  on  the  same 
plan,  only  that  they  are  suited  to  the  little  ones  of  the  family. 
They  are  also  illustrated,  some  of  the  pictures  being  already  well 
known  as  having  appeared  elsewhere.  We  prefer  Oscar  Pletsch’s 
drawings  without  the  colour,  which  has  been  added  to  them  in 
two  little  books  we  have  already  noticed,  although  probably  the 
children  would  not  agree  with  us.  The  Golden  Picture-Book 
(Nelson)  is  a  pleasant  collection  of  simple  stories  and  rhymes  for 
little  children.  The  illustrations  are  for  the  most  part  already 
familiar  in  the  nursery. 

Of  republications  of  good  old  favourite  story-books  which  have 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  against  all  comers,  we  have  received 
neat  editions  of  The  Fairchild  Family  (Routledge)  ;  Hans  Brinker 
(Sampson  Low) ;  Miss  Edgeworth's  Juvenile  Works,  The  Story  of 
the  Bobin,  by  Mrs.  Trimmer,  the  Basket  of  Flowers,  and  Anna  Boss, 
brought  out  by  Mr.  Warne,  and  a  pretty  edition,  with  photographic 
illustrations,  of  Lamb’s  Tales  from  Shakespeare  (Bickers). 

Stories  from  China  (Seeley)  is  a  really  bright  and  pleasant  book  on 
the  subject.  A  lady  is  supposed  to  tell  them  to  a  party  of  boys  and 
girls  who  meet  once  a  month  in  order  to  do  work  for  a  missionary 
society.  These  stories  will  be  found  excellent  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  aloud  at  a  similar  gathering,  and  would,  we  think,  be 
much  appreciated  in  the  village  lending  library,  as  the  style  is 
clear  and  simple,  and  the  information  given  of  a  kind  to  interest 
young  people.  The  Mandarin's  Daughter  (Griffith  and  Farran), 
by  Samuel  Mossman,  is  also  a  popular  book  about  China,  and 
gives  a  full  account  of  the  great  Taeping  rebellion,  as  well  as 
many  details  of  the  home  life  of  the  Chinese.  The  illustrations 
are  poor.  A  few  facsimiles  of  native  drawings  would  have  been  a 
great  improvement, 


GERMAN  LITERATURE. 

THE  chief  place  among  German  literary  productions  of  the  day 
belongs  to  one  which  has  already  received  ample  notice  from 
the  press  of  all  Europe.  We  refer  to  the  famous  vindication 
of  Count  Arnim  in  his  quarrel  with  Prince  Bismarck  * * * §,  with 
which  we  are  here  only  concerned  in  its  literary  aspect.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  is  entitled  to  the  testimony  that  any  weight 
it  may  possess  is  due  rather  to  the  cogency  of  the  facts  adduced 
than  to  any  art  or  sophistry  in  the  manner  of  their  presentation.  It 
is  by  no  means  pointed  or  pungent,  and,  apart  from  the  annoyance 
which  the  publication  of  confidential  correspondence  may  have  oc¬ 
casioned  to  Prince  Bismarck,  contains  little  to  disturb  that  states¬ 
man’s  equanimity.  None  of  the  parties  concerned,  indeed,  appear 
to  much  advantage;  the  pamphleteer’s  version  of  the  dispute 
ascribes  to  Prince  Bismarck  a  petulance  only  excusable  on  the 
ground  of  nervous  irritability,  while  the  Count,  on  his  own  show¬ 
ing,  was  guilty  of  the  serious  indecorum  and  indiscretion  of 
exhibiting  himself  as  the  Prince’s  destined  successor.  It  is  natural 
to  reflect  that  such  things  could  hardly  occur  in  the  healthy  public 
life  of  a  free  people.  The  Prince  could  not  lead  an  independent 
Parliament  for  a  week  in  the  mood  of  mind  here  attributed  to 
him,  nor  could  the  Count  have  felt  so  secure  of  the  favour  of  his 
party  as  he  flattered  himself  that  he  was  of  his  sovereign’s.  The 
singular  title  of  the  pamphlet,  it  may  be  added,  proves  to  be  a 
quotation  from  St.  Bernard. 

Very  different  is  the  impression  produced  by  Baron  von  Goltz’sf 
history  of  the  operations  of  Prince  Frederick  Charles’s  army  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  fall  of  Metz.  It  is  the  record  of  an  almost  unbroken 
series  of  successes,  achieved  by  such  a  union  of  strategy,  valour, 
and  discipline  as  the  world  has  rarely  seen.  At  the  same  time 
Baron  von  Goltz  is  eloquent  in  his  tribute  to  his  opponents.  For 
the  rank  and  file  of  Gambetta’s  armies  little  indeed  is  to  be 
said ;  they  were  composed  of  indifferent  materials,  which  there  was 
no  time  to  get  into  proper  shape.  So  much  the  more  remarkable 
were  the  energy  and  resources  of  the  Government  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  commanders.  Von  Goltz  confesses  that  Prince  Frederick 
Charles  had  quite  enough  to  do ;  and  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that 
if  Bazaine,  as  his  duty  was,  had  previously  worn  down  the  Prince’s 
arnijr  by  constant  sorties,  it  would  have  been  unable  to  maintain 
the  offensive,  or  to  prevent  a  very  serious  effort  for  the  relief  of 
Paris.  Its  force  never  exceeded  70,000  men. 

Professor  Hdfner’s  investigation  of  the  history  of  the  Emperor 
Severus  J  is  a  dry  but  painstaking  and  accurate  book.  The  first 
chapters  are  occupied  with  a  critical  examination  of  the  authori¬ 
ties  for  the  history  of  Severus.  The  writer  fully  concurs  with 
Ziircher’s  opinion  as  to  the  perfect  fidelity  of  Dion  Cassius,  and 
the  untrustworthiness  of  Llerodian.  The  various  episodes  of 
Severus’s  reign  are  then  minutely  investigated,  without  any  im¬ 
portant  modification  of  received  views.  A  subsequent  volume  will 
comprise  the  history  of  the  descendants  of  Severus. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  von  Versen  §  served  under  Lopez  in  the 
Paraguay  war,  of  which  he  has  already  given  us  a  valuable 
account.  After  his  extrication  from  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
predicaments  in  which  a  soldier  of  fortune  ever  found  himself,  he 
proceeded  to  make  the  tour  of  America,  crossing  the  Argentine 
Republic  to  the  Pacific,  proceeding  by  steamer,  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  disembarkation,  to  San  Francisco,  visiting  the  Yosemite 
Valley,  and  then  travelling  by  the  Pacific  Railway  to  the  States, 
the  northern  half  of  which  he  inspected  minutely.  He  writes 
like  a  man  of  sense  and  observation,  but  there  is  little  novelty  in 
his  volume. 

Explorers  of  the  Alpine  districts  of  Southern  Germany — if  they 
can  read  German — will  feel  indebted  to  II.  Noe  ||  for  an  excellent 
handbook,  characterized  by  literary  ability,  and  enlivened  by 
legend  and  anecdote.  Another  contribution  to  Alpine  literature  If 
treats  of  the  origin  of  the  mountain  system  of  Europe,  which, 
as  well  as  terrestrial  mountain  systems  in  general,  is  referred  to 
the  upheaval  occasioned  by  the  inequality  of  internal  contraction 
at  the  remote  period  when  the  earth  was  a  variable  star. 

W.  Scherer’s  History  of  German  Poetry  in  the  'Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  Centuries  **  is  a  very  clear,  readable,  and  entertaining 
account  of  the  subject.  It  is  one  of  a  series  of  works  on  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  German  language  and  literature  published  at  Strasburg 
by  Mr.  K.  J.  Triibner.  Another  valuable  work  in  the  same  series 
is  a  history  of  the  contentions  which  preceded  the  reform  of  the 
municipal  constitution  of  Strasburg  in  [the  fifteenth  century  ft, 
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Verlags-Magazin.  London :  Nutt. 

f  Die  Operational  der  11.  Armee  an  der  Loire.  Yon  Freilierrn  von  der 
Goltz.  Berlin  :  Mittler.  London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

J  Untersuchungen  zur  Geschichte  des  Kaisers  L.  Septimius  Severus  und 
seiner  Dynastic.  Yon  Dr.  M.  J.  Hbfner.  Bd.  1.  Giessen :  Richer. 
London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

§  Transatlantische  Streifziige.  Von  Max  von  Versen.  Leipzig:  Duncker 
&  Humblot.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

||  Deutsches  Alpenlmch.  Yon  Heinrich  Nod.  Bd.  1.  Glogau :  Flem¬ 
ming.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

Die  Entstehung  der  Alpen.  Von  Eduard  Suess.  Wien:  BraumUller 
London :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

**  Geschichte  der  deutschcn  Dichtung’jm  elften  und  zwolften  Jahrhun- 
dert.  Yon  W.  Scherer.  Strassburg :  lv.  J.  Triibner.  London :  Triibner 
A  Co. 

ft  Strassburg  zur  Zeit  der  Zunflhampfe  und  die  Deform  seiner  Verfassung 
und  V  erica/ tuny  im  xv.  Jahrhundert.  Yon  G.  Schmoiler.  Strassburg:  K. 
..J  Triibner.  London :  Triibner  &  Co. 
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with  the  text  of  the  laws  and  regulations  enacted  on  that 
occasion. 

Signor  Comparetti’s  admirable  monograph  on  “  Virgil  in  the 
Middle  Ages  ”  *  is  a  work  which  we  trust  will  some  day  he  added 
to  English,  as,  in  Dr.  Diitschke’s  excellent  translation,  it  has  already 
been  added  to  German,  literature.  Few  literary  themes  possess 
more  interest  than  this  story  of  the  survival  of  a  monument  of 
exquisite  culture  into  a  rude  ignorant  age,  and  its  gradual  incrus¬ 
tation  with  the  ideas  of  the  time,  until,  like  a  sunken  column  encum¬ 
bered  with  marine  products,  it  has  become  a  quaint,  picturesque, 
unsymmetrical  object,  the  mere  distortion  of  its  former  self. 
The  groundwork  of  Virgil’s  distinction  as  a  legendary  figure  was, 
as  Signor  Comparetti  shows,  laid  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
essentially  national  character  of  his  poem ;  secondly,  by  its  uni¬ 
versal  employment  as  a  schoolbook.  The  poet  thus  became  a 
figure  as  familiar  to  the  popular  imagination  as  Romulus  or  Julius 
Csesar,  and  in  the  general  decay  of  the  latest  age  of  the  Roman 
Empire  acquired  a  character  for  infallibility  and  omniscience.  The 
relation  of  classical  literature  to  Christianity  at  this  period  is  a 
difficult  question,  on  which  Signor  Comparetti  has  collected 
citations  sufficient  to  establish  the  most  contradictory  opinions. 
The  sum  of  the  matter  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Christians 
theoretically  contemned  Pagan  literature,  but  practically  found 
themselves  unable  to  dispense  with  it.  Virgil,  however,  was  pre¬ 
served  from  disrepute  by  the  peculiar  veneration  for  him  which 
had  slowly  grown  up ;  by  his  semi-official  association  with  the 
Empire,  regarded  in  the  middle  ages  as  a  co-ordinate  power  with  the 
Church  :  and,  not  least, by  the  universal  interpretation  of  the  Fourth 
Eclogue  as  a  Messianic  prophecy.  This  latter  belief  naturally 
begot  a  school  of  allegorizing  interpretation  of  his  works,  an 
astounding  example  of  wffiich  exists  in  the  treatise  of  Fulgentius 
“  De  Contiuentia  Vergiliana.”  The  transition  from  mythical  ex¬ 
position  to  romantic  invention  was  easy.  The  Virgiliau  legend, 
strictly  so  called,  arose  at  Naples,  where  the  poet’s  sepulchre  had 
always  been  shown.  The  particular  form  it  assumed  was,  Signor 
Comparetti  thinks,  largely  determined  by  the  influence  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  ideas  in  Southern  Italy  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  These  included  a  belief  in  talismans,  and  nearly  every 
trait  of  the  genuine  Neapolitan  legend  is  in  some  manner  associ¬ 
ated  with  some  charm  wrought  by  Virgil  for  the  protection  of  his 
beloved  city.  In  passing,  as  it  speedily  did,  into  the  general  body 
of  the  romantic  literature  of  the  period,  the  story  received  numerous 
additions  at  variance  with  the  original  conception,  which  have 
afforded  the  author  material  for  some  most  entertaining  chapters. 
At  the  same  time,  under  the  influence  of  the  revival  of  letters,  a 
more  just  and  dignified,  if  still  visionary,  conception  of  Virgil  had 
been  growing  up,  which  culminates  in  the  great  work  of  Dante. 
To  this  Signor  Comparetti  devotes  two  highly  interesting  chapters  ; 
his  book  is  altogether  a  most  agreeable  example  of  erudition  pre¬ 
sented  in  an  elegant  and  popular  form. 

Professor  Kinkel’s  contributions  to  the  history  of  art  t  form  a 
truly  delightful  volume.  One  only,  a  graceful  disquisition  on 
the  difference  between  ancient  and  modern  art,  deals  with  the 
general  philosophy  of  the  subject.  The  others  treat  of  isolated 
topics  of  inquiry.  One  of  the  most  interesting  is  a  description  of 
a  trip  to  Stonehenge,  with  a  theory  as  to  the  date  and  origin  of 
the  monument  which  (for  we  are  not  sure  of  the  original  time  of 
publication)  may  perhaps  have  anticipated  the  promulgation  of 
similar  views  by  Mr.  Fergusson.  Professor  Kinkel  contends  for  a 
very  late  period  of  construction,  in  the  fifth  century.  He  points 
out  the  agreement  of  this  view  with  the  popular  tradition  as  re¬ 
ported  by  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  maintains  that  the  granite 
in  Stonehenge  is  Irish,  which  could  not  have  been  brought  over 
before  the  introduction  of  Roman  civilization  into  Britain.  lie 
endeavours  to  escape  the  difficulty  attendant  on  the  erection  of  a 
heathen  temple  in  Christian  times  by  representing  the  period 
between  the  Roman  evacuation  and  the  Saxon  conquest  as  one  of 
great  tolerance  and  eclecticism  in  religious  matters.  This  is 
perhaps  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  his  argument.  The  most 
elaborate  essay  in  the  volume,  and  one  from  the  nature  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  affording  less  field  for  controversy  than  the  rest,  treats  of  the 
numerous  legends  which  have  arisen,  especially  in  the  middle  ages, 
from  the  misunderstanding  of  the  subject  or  the  symbolism  of 
works  of  art.  Many  most  entertaining  and  remarkable  instances 
are  adduced.  The  church  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople  and  the 
Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus  are'  the  subjects  of  very  interesting 
essays,  the  latter  of  which  has  already  appeared  in  an  English 
periodical.  There  is  also  an  excellent  account  of  Wenceslaus 
Dollar ;  it  is  not  a  little  surprising,  however,  that  during  his 
long  residence  in  England  Kinkel  should  have  failed  to  discover 
Hollar’s  engravings  in  the  Print  Room  of  the  British  Museum. 
Other  essays  are  devoted  to  minor  subjects  of  artistic  controversy, 
such  as  the  identity  of  the  sculptor  of  the  Knife-sharpener  at 
Florence,  and  of  the  modern  restorer  of  the  Farnese  Bull.  The 
former  statue,  long  considered  an  antique,  is  attributed  by  Kinkel 
to  Guglielmo  della  Porta ;  the  restoration  of  the  Farnese  group  he 
ascribes  to  Giovanni  della  Porta,  a  son  of  Guglielmo,  better  known 
under  the  name  of  Bianchi. 

The  opinions  of  Professor  Bona  Meyer  J  are  always  worthy  of 

*  Virgil  in  Mittelalter.  Von  Domenico  Comparetti.  Aus  detn  Italie- 
nisohen  Ubersetzt  von  Hans  Diitsclike.  Leipzig :  Xeubner.  i.ondon  : 
Asher  &  Co. 

-  Mosaih  zur  Kunstgeschichte.  Von  Dr.  Gottfried  Kinkel.  Berlin  : 
Oppenheim.  London  :  Asher  &  Co. 

J  Zum  Bildungshampf  uuserer  Zeit.  Von  Jtirgon  Bona  Merer.  Bonn: 
Marcus.  Loudon:  Williams  &  Norgate. 


attention,  especially  when  he  appears  as  a  moderator  between 
extreme  views.  Such  is  his  character  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  his  essays  on  the  Culturkampf  of  our  era,  a  theme  which  he  is 
not  disposed  to  restrict  to  the  particular  phase  under  which  it  is  at 
present  manifesting  itself  in  his  own  country.  His  sympathies  are 
wholly  with  the  cause  of  progress ;  but  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
shameless  miracle-mongering  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  calls 
forth  his  contemptuous  rebuke,  on  the  other,  a  long  and  interesting 
sketch  of  the  gradual  growth  of  toleration  to  our  own  time  may  be 
construed  as  an  admonition  to  his  countrymen  not  to  appropriate 
their  opponent’s  position  under  pretence  of  assaulting  it.  Other 
valuable  essays  treat  of  the  difficulties  attendant  on  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  common  schools  on  the  unsectarian  principle,  and  on  tha 
prospects  of  free  churches,  and  of  such  associations  for  religious 
purposes  as  the  Protestanten  Verein.  In  other  disquisitions  the 
writer  takes  a  wider  scope,  discussing  such  questions  as  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  culture  upon  happiness,  of  opulence  upon  intelligence,  and 
of  education  upon  morality.  He  writes  fairly  and  temperately 
upon  questions  connected  with  women,  and,  while  maintaining  the 
quantitative,  not  the  qualitative,  inferiority  of  woman’s  intellectual 
powers  to  man’s,  considers  nevertheless  that  a  feminine  influence 
on  public  affairs  might  be  salutary  in  countries  where  the  domi¬ 
nating  conception  of  life  is  too  exclusively  utilitarian.  On  the 
whole,  these  essays  are  productions  of  a  remarkably  fair  and  im¬ 
partial  thinker,  whose  candour  towards  opponents  by  no  means 
denotes  the  absence  of  decided  convictions  on  his  own  part. 

“Panacea  and  Theodicea”,*  by  Alexander  Jung,  may  be  a 
profound  hieroglyphic,  but  is  more  probably  an  unintelligible 
rhapsody.  The  most 'comprehensible  part  is  the  preface,  in  which 
the  writer  expresses  a  well-founded  apprehension  that  he  will  be 
little  read  and  not  at  all  understood. 

A  tract  by  Dr.  Voelkel  on  the  reconciliation  of  religion  and 
science  t,  and  an  academical  discourse  by  Professor  Ludwig  J  on 
the  religion  and  philosophy  of  the  Vedas,  are  both  useful  little 
publications  on  subjects  of  importance,  but  contain  little  that  is 
positively  novel. 

The  two  excellent  series  of  popular  lectures  and  popular 
pamphlets  published  by  0.  Liideritz  §  continue  their  useful  course. 
The  subjects  of  the  former  may  occasionally  be  too  abstruse,  but, 
taken  as  a  whole,  they  must  rank  among  the  most  valuable  machi¬ 
nery  for  diffusing  the  results  and  the  ideas  of  advanced  culture 
among  the  community  at  large.  Among  the  most  interesting  of 
the  lecture  series  may  be  named  Dondorffs  discourse  on  the 
Normans,  Weniger’s  on  the  Museum  of  Alexandria,  Bastian’s  on 
primitive  ideas  of  the  soul,  and  Joseph’s  on  the  grottoes  of 
Oarinthia.  Zittel’s  pamphlet  on  Protestant  Church  service,  and 
Nippold’s  on  the  recent  revival  of  a  belief  in  witchcraft,  are  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  the  parallel  series  of  “  Tracts  for  the 
Times.” 

A  treatise  on  zoology,  by  the  eminent  naturalist  Pagenstecher||, 
is,  so  far  as  the  publication  has  hitherto  proceeded,  rather  an  his¬ 
torical  than  a  strictly  biological  work.  The  first  part  is  mainly 
occupied  with  a  review  of  the  opinions  of  previous  naturalists,  and 
the  third  book  of  this  section,  if  it  stood  alone,  might  be  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  general  reader  as  a  perspicuous  and  not  unduly 
technical  summary  of  the  subject.  Dr.  Pagenstecher  is  an  admirable 
exponent  of  the  opinions  of  others,  and  treats  all  schools  with  sin¬ 
gular  fairness,  though  himself  apparently  inclining  to  the  Darwinian 
theory.  His  own  views,  however,  will  be  more  fully  developed  in 
his  second  volume. 

Emanuel  Geibel^I,  who  appeared  in  his  first  productions  as  a  lyrist 
of  romantic  sympathies,  has  of  late  betrayed  an  increasing  attrac¬ 
tion  towards  the  severity  of  antique  form.  Ilis  “  Classical  Book  of 
Songs,”  in  the  original  metres,  is  an  agreeable  and  acceptable  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  extant  store  of  translation  from  the  classics,  even  in  a 
literature  so  opulent  in  this  respect  as  that  of  Germany.  With 
all  his  endeavours  after  finish  and  symmetry,  the  fluency  and 
facility  of  the  modern  lyrist  assert  themselves  more  conspicuously 
than  these  specifically  antique  qualities,  and  his  versions  of  Horace 
strike  us  as  considerably  more  successful  than  his  renderings  from 
the  Greek.  The  translator’s  skill  is  equal  in  both  instances,  but 
the  intellectual  affinity  is  greater  in  the  former.  The  definition  of 
“  songs  ”  is  construed  with  sufficient  liberality  to  include  a  number 
of  translations  from  the  Latin  elegiac  poets. 

The  fragments  of  the  Phaethon  of  Euripides  are  so  extensive  as 
to  have  elicited  hints  for  a  complete  restoration  from  the  late  Mr. 
Peacock  in  England,  and  from  Goethe  in  Germany.  Herr  Arnold 
Beer  ** * * * § *  has  now  attempted  an  independent  drama  on  the  subject. 
His  style  and  diction  are  very  elegant;  the  chief  defect  of  his 
treatment  is  perhaps  the  subordinate  position  allotted  to  Phaethon 
himself,  who  hardly  appears,  except  at  the  catastrophe.  This 

*  Panacea  und  Theodicee.  Von  Alexander  Jung.  2  The.  Leipzig: 
Brockhaus.  London :  Asher  &  Co. 

+  Christenthvm  und  Wissenscliaft.  Pin  V  ort  der  Verstiindigung.  Von 
Dr.  A.  Voelkel.  Elberfeld  :  Lott.  London:  Williams  and  Norgate. 

I  Die  philosophischen  und  religiiisen  Anschauungen  des  Veda  in  direr 
Entwicklung.  Von  Alfred  Ludwig.  Drag:  Tempshe.  London:  Triibner 
&  Co. 

§  Sammiung  genieinverstdudlichen  u't/isenschu ft  lichen  Vortrage.  Deutsche 
Zeit-  und  Streit-  trugen.  Berlin:  Liideritz.  London:  Williams  &  Norgate. 

I|  Allgemeine  Zootogie ,  ode r  Grundgesetze  des  thierischen  Baus  und 
Lebens.  Von  H.  A.  Pagenstecher.  Th.  1.  Berlin :  Wiegandt.  London : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

Classisches  Liederbuch.  Griechen  und  Homer  in  deutscher  Naclibildung. 
j  Von  E.  Geibel.  Berlin :  Hertz.  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate. 

,*  Phaeton.  Tragodie  von  Arnold  Beer.  Leipzig:  Brockhaus.  London: 
,  Asher  &  Co. 
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catastrophe  would  be  difficult  to  exhibit  on  the  stage.  One  of  the 
directions  runs  something  to  this  effect : — “  A  thunderbolt  hit3  the 
sun,  and  knocks  it  into  space.”  ,  . 

Sacher  Masock  *  is,  we  believe,  an  Austrian  Pole.  He  certainly 
does  not  write  like  an  ordinary  German  novelist,  and  his  example 
might  have  some  effect  in  diminishing  the  abstruseness  and  _  hazi¬ 
ness  which  he  justly  censures  in  his  brother  novelists,  were  it  the 
fruit  of  any  deeper  cesthetic  principle  than  a  taste  for  the  French 
school  of  fiction.  As  an  imitation  of  the  lively  style  of  French 
novelists  his  work  is  very  creditable ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
imitation  extends  to  some  of  their  most  exceptionable  peculiarities. 
He  is  French  also  in  his  politics  ;  the  “  ideals  of  the  time  ”  in  Ger¬ 
many  are,  in  his  apprehension,  ignoble  and  selfish;  the  thirst  for 
liberty  is  ill  exchanged  for  the  lust  of  conquest ;  in  a  word,  his 
strain  is  nearly  that  of  a  French  novelist  who  should  have  laid  his 
Scene  in  Germany. 

The  subject  of  A.  Albert's  “  Harsh  Laws  ”  t  is  painful,  being  the 
suffering  to  which  women  are  subjected  by  unjust  legislation  in 
some  parts  of  Germany.  The  story  is  nevertheless  recommended 
by  its  earnestness  of  purpose,  freedom  from  exaggeration,  and  per¬ 
fect  fidelity  to  nature.  This  latter  valuable  quality  is  perhaps 
sometimes  carried  too  far  in  the  conversations,  which  are  apt  to 
become  tedious  by  dint  of  sheer  truth  ot  representation. 

The  most  elaborate  article  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Rundschau  X  is  an  essay  on  Michael  Angelo  the  most  generally  in¬ 
teresting  is  one  bv  A.  Vambery  on  the  Bosnian  revolt,  with  especial  1 
reference  to  the  Mokammedanized  Slavonians.  His  conclusion  is 
that  the  elements  of  an  independent  State  are  wanting,  in  the  in¬ 
surgent  provinces.  Baron  von  W eber  contributes  some  interesting 
reminiscences  of  his  acquaintance  with  his  fathers  old  antagonist, 
Rossini.  An  article  on  recent  Roman  history  includes  a  disparaging 
estimate  of  Dean  Merivale’s  work.  A  paper  on  the  Russian  press 
promises  to  be  very  interesting,  but  has  not  yet  got  beyond  the 
foundation  of  the  Moscow  Gazette. 

*  Die  Ideate  unserer  Zeit.  Roman  von  Sacher  Masoch.  4  Bde.  Bern  : 
Haller.  London :  Nutt. 

t  Barte  Gesetze.  Yon  Auny  Albert.  Stuttgart :  Metzler.  London  : 
Williams  &  Norgate. 

J  Deutsche  Rundschau.  Herausgegeben  von  Julius  Rodenberg.  Jahig.  2, 
Hft.  2.  Berlin  :  Paetel.  London  :  Tnibner  &  Co. 
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pRYSTAL  PALACE.— NOTICE  to  ARTISTS.— The  results 

of  the  Exhibition  and  Sales  of  this  Season  have  been  so  gratifying  that  the  Directors 
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ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Secretary. 
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J  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON.— The  following  are  the  Dates 

at  which  the  several  EXAMINATIONS  in  the  UNIVERSITY  of  LONDON  for  the 
Year  1876  will  commence  : 

Matriculation . Monday,  January  10,  and  Monday,  June  2G. 

Bachelor  of  Arts . 1  list  B.A.,  Monday,  July  17. 

Second  B.A.,  Monday,  October  23. 

Master  of  Arts . Branch  I.,  Monday,  June  5;  Branch  II.,  Monday,  June  12; 

Branch  III.,  Monday,  J une  19. 

Doctor  of  Literature . First  D.  Lit.,  Monday,  J  une  5. 

Second  D.  Lit.,  Tuesday,  October  10. 

Scriptural  Examinations.  . .  Tuesday,  November  21. 

Bachelor  of  Science . First  B.Sc.,  Monday,  July  17. 

Second  B.Sc.,  y  outlay,  October  23. 

Doctor  of  Science  . Within  the  first  Twenty-one  days  of  June. 

Bachelor  of  Law. . Second  Ll.B.}  10- 

Doctor  of  Laics . Thursday,  January  20. 

Bachelor  of  Medicine . Preliminary  Scientific,  Monday,  July  17. 

First  M.B.,  Monday.  J  uly  31. 

Second  M.B.,  Monday,  November  6. 

Bachelor  of  Surgery . Tuesday,  November  2s. 

Master  in  Surgery . Monday,  November  27. 

Doctor  of  Medicine . Monday,  November  27. 

Monday, December  11. 

Examination  for  Women....  Monday,  May  1. 

The  Regulations  relating  to  the  above  Examinations  and  Degrees  may  be  obtained  on  appli¬ 
cation  to  “  The  Registrar  of  the  University  of  London,  Burlington  Gardens,  London,  W.” 

December  10, 1875.  .  WILLIAM  B.  CARPENTER,  M.D.,  Registrar. 


T  TNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— The  PROFESSOR- 

SHIP  of  SANSKRIT  will  become  VACANT  at  Christmas,  in  consequence  of  the 
Appointment  of  Professor  Eggeling  to  the  Chair  of  Sanskrit  at  Edinburgh.  Candidates  for 
this  appointment  are  requested  to  send  their  Applications  and  Testimonials  to  the  under¬ 
signed  not  later  than  the  31st  instant. 

December  1, 1875.  JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A.,  Secretary  to  \ the  Council. 


M  ETROPOLITAN  HOSPITAL  SUNDAY  FUND- 

Falron — HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

Mansion  House,  E.C.,  December  18, 1875. 

A  MEETING  of  the  Constituents  of  this  Fund— namely,  of  the  Clergy  and  Ministers  of 
Religion  whose  Congregations  have  contributed  to  its  aid  during  the  lost  two  years,  together 
with  two  Lay  Members  of  their  several  Congregations— is  summoned  by  the  LORD  MAYOR  to 
attend  in  the  Egyptian  Hull  of  the  Mansion  House  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  Instant,  at  3  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  to  fix  the  date  of  the  next  HOSPITAL  SUNDAY,  and  to  elect  the  Council 
for  tine  year  1876,  and  for  other  business.  In  the  event  of  any'one  entitled  to  Tickets  of  Admis¬ 
sion  to  the  Meeting  not  having  received  them,  application  should  at  once  be  made  to  Mr.  Henry 
N.  Custanoe,  the  Secretary,  at  the  Mansion  House,  E.C.,  in  order  that  they  may  be  for¬ 
warded, 


■pUBLIO  READING  and  SPEAKING,  IMPEDIMENTS  of 

X  SPEECH.  &c — The  Rev.  ALEX.  J.  D.  D’ORSEY,  B.D.,  receives  Pupils  suffering  from 
Harsh  or  Weak  Voice,  Indistinct  Articulation,  Nervous  Hesitancy,  Stammering,  Thickness 
Lisping,  Burring,  False  Consonants,  Transposition  of  "  h,”  Monotonous  Reading,  Inaudible* 

Speaking,  LileiCvSs  Delivery.  Foreign  or  Provincial  Accent,  and  other  defects  not  organic _ 

Daily,  from  9  to  11  A.M.,  at  13  Prince’s  Square,  W. 


T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. — Classical,  Modem,  and  Junior. — 

Head-Master ,  The  Rev.  JOSEPH  WOOD,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College 
Oxford  The  N  EXT  TERM  begins  January  25.— For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  VlOE- 
Master,  College  House. 


A  RCIIDEACON  JOHNSON'S  SCHOOL,  Oakham.  Founded 

1581,  Head-Master ,  Rev.  ROBERT  TABRAHAM,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  in 
Malvern  College.— This  SCHOOL  has  been  recently  reconstituted,  and  is  now  specially  adapted 
for  train i i  g  BOYS  fur  Professional  and  Mercantile  pursuits.  There  are  Sixteen  Exhibitions  of 
£32  a  year  each  at  Cambridge,  to  which  Scholars  from  Oakham  and  Uppingham  Schools  have  a 
preference,  several  of  £30  and  HO  a  year  at  the  School,  and  Four  of  £50  a  year  each,  tenable  by 
Buys  leaving  the  School,  at  the  U niversities,  Cooper’s  Hill,  Woolwich,  or  any  other  place  of 
higher  professional  education. 

The  Trustees  intend  to  establish  shortly  Laboratories  for  Chemistry,  Natural  Science 
&c.  Inclusive  terms,  £62  4s.  per  annum.  For  Prospectus,  ac.  address  Rev.  the  Head- 
Master. 


TANO  ASTER  ROYAL  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  — 

XJ  ENTRANCE  SCHOLARSHIP  EXAMINATION.  January  18  and  19, 1876.  Seniors 
must  be  under  Sixteen,  Juniors  under  Fourteen,  on  January  1.  Identical  Papers  will  be  set 
simultaneously  at  Lancaster  and  Cambridge.  Particulars  on  application  tu  the  Rev  the 
Head-Master. 


QEDBERGH  SCHOOL,  Yorkshire.  —  NEW  SCHEME.— 

^  Governors  well  known  for  their  Interest  in  Education;  New  Cubicles,  Bath-rooms, 

Studies,  ac.;  Lady  Hastings’ Exhibitions,  and  other  Scholarships _ For  details,  apply  to  the 

Rev.  the  Head-Master.  j 


A  BING  DON  SCHOOL,  Berks  (Six  Miles  from  Oxford). — 

There  will  be  VACANCIES  for  BOARDERS  Next  Term.  y 

The  Buildings  arc  new  and  extensive  ;  on  gravel  soil  ;  the  site  open,  and  the  fields  for  re¬ 
creation  large. 

A  Public  School  Education  is  given  at  moderate  cost,  with  Classical  and  Modern  sides. 

For  general  Prospectus,  University  Scholarships,  and  Entrance  Scholarships  to  be  awarded 
in  December,  apply  to  Rev.  E.  Summers,  Ilead-Mastcr. 


Ciedmon. 

Books  of  Eton  Biography.  Ewald’s  Life  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Vatican.  Monteiro’s  Angola  and  the  River  Congo. 
Heath’s  Fern  Paradise.  A  Secret  of  the  Sea.  Christmas  Books — IV. 

German  Literature. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,050,  DECEMBER  11,  1875: 

The  President’s  Message — Germany — The  Suez  Canal — Sir  Stafford  Nortbcote  at 
Manchester— The  French  Senate — The  Press  on  Army  Mobilization — France 
and  Egypt — The  Mistletoe  Inquest. 

Cardinal  Manning  on  the  Great  Charter— Hog-Hunting— Mantegna's  Triumph  of 
Julius  Csesar — A  Hard  Winter — Mr.  Gladstone’s  Latin  Hymn — Charity  and  the 
Clergy — Crossed  Cheques — The  Cattle  Show. 

Victorian  Poets — Life  of  Bishop  Gray— More  English  Grammars— Below  the  Salt — 
Forrest’s  Australian  Explorations — Hermann’s  Human  Physiology — Christmas 
Books.  III. — Minor  Notices. 


London:  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


A  LDENHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  (near  Watford), 

- L  x  Founded  A. D.  1597.  x 

Under  the  New  Scheme,  Nine  Exhibitions  are  founded,  of  the  value  of  £50  per  annum  for 
Three  Years,  “  to  be  tenable  at  any  University  or  other  place  of  liberal  education,  or  for  the 
purpose  ot  fitting  the  holder  for  some  Profession.” 

Also,  Ten  Junior  and  Ten  Senior  Platt  Scholarships  are  to  be  established,  the  first  to  defray 
about  onc-lmlf,  the  latter  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  education  in 
the  School. 

An  Election  to  Three  Junior  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  £30  per  annum  for  Three  Years, 
will  be  held  in  January  next.  The  nge  of  Candidates  must  be  between  Ten  and  Fourteen 
years.  Two  are  tu  he  entirely  open,  but  one  restricted  to  certain  Grammar  Schools  in  Herts 
and  the  adjoining  Counties. 

The  Terms  for  Boarders  are  60  Guineas  per  annum,  including  the  School  Fees  and  charge  for 
laundress.  Further  mlm  mation  wi  1  be  given  on  application  to  the  Rev.  Alfred  Lefman, 
Head-Master  ;  or  to  C.  R.  VINES,  Esq.,  Brewers’  llall,  Addle  Street,  Aldermanbury. 

(  ^  R05  h  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Tottenham. — Boys  are  prepared 

^  for  the  Universities,  for  Prole-' 5  ns,  or  for  Commercial  Life.  The  premises  contain 
Cricket  and  Running  Ground,  Swimming  Bath,  Fives’  C.-urt,  Workshops  and  Laboratory, 
and  there  is  a  Boathouse  belonging  to  the  School.  The  house  is  constructed  fur  Sixty  Pupils, 
and  the  arrangements  are  those  of  a  first-grade  Public  School.  The  inclusive  fee  is  £120  per 
annum,  and  [or  Juniors  £99  per  annum.  There  arc  Three  Entrance  Scholarships  of  £30, 
tenable  lor  three  years.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  llead-Master,  A.  R.  Abbott,  B.A. 
The  Station  for  the  School  is  “Seven  Sisters.” 
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LORD  DERBY  AT  EDINBURGH. 

A  S  Lord  Derby  said  at  the  beginning  of  his  address  to 
Xi  the  Edinburgh  students,  it  is  difficult  in  dealing  with 
a  hackneyed  subject  to  avoid  commonplace  on  one  side  and 
paradox  on  the  other;  yet  he  afterwards  contrived  to  make 
one  good  speech  on  the  advantages  of  education,  another  on 
the  blessings  of  Conservatism,  and  a  third  on  things  in  gene¬ 
ral.  The  secret  of  Lord  Derby’s  success  on  such  occasions 
maybe  explained  by  reference  to  his  own  pointed  definition 
of  cant.  He  is  not  eloquent,  and  in  his  public  speeches  he 
does  not  affect  to  be  profound,  but  he  never  uses  cut- 
and-dried  phrases  as  one  who  attaches  no  meaning  to 
them.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  opinions  which 
he  expresses  are  his  own,  though  they  may  have 
been  held  by  many  others  before  him,  and  it  is  flatter- 
iug  to  simple  minds  to  find  that  eminent  personages 
understand  like  themselves  that  two  and  two  make  four, 
from  the  sentimental  side  of  commonplace  Lord  Derby 
shrinks  with  fastidious  and  laudable  distaste.  Two  or 
three  sentences  only  were  devoted  to  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  enthusiasm  with  which  young  men  in  Scotland, 
as  elsewhere,  welcome  the  owner  of  an  established 
reputation.  Their  predecessors  of  ten  years  ago  listened 
with  admiration  to  Mr.  Gladstone  while  he  eloquently 
expounded  a  marvellous  historical  theory  which  has 
unfortunately  since  been  forgotten.  If  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  students  expected  from  Lord  Derby  an  elaborate 
interpretation  of  the  mysterious  ways  of  Providence, 
they  must  have  been  disappointed.  The  Lord  Rector 
could  only  confirm,  with  the  authority  of  matured  expe¬ 
rience,  the  belief  which  already  prevails  universally  in 
Scotland  in  the  benefits  of  regulated  study.  In  one  respect 
he  perhaps  disturbed  the  prepossessions  of  his  hearers,  for 
he  disclaimed  belief  in  “  the  doctrine  of  getting  on.”  It  is 
true  that  success  in  any  kind  of  competition  implies  corre¬ 
sponding  defeat  or  failure  in  others  ;  but  the  institution  of 
races  has  from  ancient  times  been  thought  to  tend  to  the 
cultivation  of  speed  in  men  and  in  horses.  Although  the 
Scotch  traditionally  respect  and  admire  learning  for  its 
own  sake,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  great  mass  of 
students  and  of  their  parents  value  a  University  education 
as  an  instrument  of  getting  on.  Many  students  maintain 
themselves  during  a  part  of  the  academical  year  by  honour¬ 
able  labour ;  but  they  attend  the  classes  in  the  hope  of 
emancipating  themselves  from  humbler  occupations  in  the 
future.  One  or  two  among  them  may  perhaps  have  sus¬ 
pected  that  the  head  of  one  of  the  greatest  families 
in  England  might  be  tempted  to  undervalue  the  im¬ 
portance  of  getting  on.  If  they  could  have  inquired  into 
the  facts,  they  would  probably  have  found  that  their  Lord 
Rector  has  passed  a  laborious  life,  not  so  much  in  pursuit 
of  reputation  or  political  advancement  as  from  a  natural 
preference  for  intellectual  activity. 

Lord  Derby  carefully  abstained,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  from  engaging  in  the  chronic  or  periodical  contro¬ 
versy  011  the  merits  of  Scotch  education.  Notwithstanding 
their  own  exertions  and  the  great  ability  of  the  Professors, 
the  great  majority  of  unprepared  students  end  their  course 
without  becoming  sound  or  polished  scholars.  Some  of  the 
more  fortunate  few  who  afterwards  devote  themselves  to 
literature  or  science  betray,  by  the  ambitious  awkwardness 
of  their  Style,  their  early  deficiency  of  training.  Meta-  ■ 
physicians  and  learned  historians  of  literature  still  imitate  | 
with  ponderous  verbosity  the  rhetorical  magniloquence 
of  Christopher  North.  On  the  other  hand,  the  natural 


acuteness  of  the  race  is  largely  increased  by  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  rudiments  of  learning.  Those  of  them 
who  resort  to  England  produce  among  the  natives  the 
impression  that  the  Scotch  either  have  no  fools  among 
them  or  that  they  have  the  good  sense  to  keep  them 
at  home.  Among  the  older  part  of  his  audience,  pro¬ 
bably  no  part  of  Lord  Derby’s  address  excited  so  much 
interest  as  his  warm  advocacy  of  endowments  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  scientific  research.  Lord  Derby  is  himself  not  a 
man  of  science,  and  indeed  he  confessed  that  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  a  Cambridge  smattering  of  mathematics  ;  but  he  has 
been  strongly  impressed  with  the  disproportion  between  the 
services  of  men  of  science  to  the  community  and  the  rewards 
which  they  obtain.  It  is  possible  that  his  recommendation 
may  induce  some  benevolent  capitalist  to  provide  in  one 
or  more  Scotch  Universities  the  means  of  fruitful  scientific 
leisure.  The  Edinburgh  graduates  and  Professors  may 
perhaps  have  hoped  for  more  immediate  encouragement  of 
science  by  means  of  public  funds ;  but  no  English  states¬ 
man  willingly  holds  out  a  hope  that  Government  will  un¬ 
dertake  a  new  kind  of  outlay.  As  Lord  Derby  remarked, 
the  Parliamentary  grants  to  the  Scotch  Universities  now 
amount  to  10,000?.  a  year,  and  it  might  be  added  that  the 
contribution  is  not  excessive  in  amount.  At  the  close  of 
the  address  the  audience  was  thoroughly  satisfied,  though 
it  may  have  been  difficult  to  remember  whether  anything 
novel  had  been  said.  Lord  Derby’s  originality  consists  in 
a  sincere  and  independent  conviction  of  the  soundness  of 
ordinary  opinions. 

A  speech  to  a  crowded  meeting  of  Conservative  working- 
men  required  a  stronger  effort  of  ingenuity.  Lord  Derby 
undoubtedly  believes  in  the  advantages  of  University  edu¬ 
cation,  and  he  is  by  position  and  political  connexion,  if  not 
by  temperament,  a  Conservative  ;  but  he  is  si .  ely  capable 
of  the  fervid  and  one-sided  rhetoric  from  which  meetings  of 
Conservative  working-men  habitually  derive  inspiration. 
It  must  be  dispiriting  to  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  remem¬ 
ber  that,  although  they  are  applauded  by  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters  in  Glasgow  or  in  Edinburgh,  not  half  a  dozen 
Conservatives  have  been  returned  to  Parliament  by 
Scotch  boroughs  since  the  first  Reform  Bill.  In  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Parliament  the  whole  of  Scotland  only  returned 
eight  or  nine  Conservative  members.  At  the  last  elec- 
tion  some  of  the  counties  returned  to  their  former 
allegiance,  but  the  boroughs  adhere  to  their  Liberal 
traditions.  The  Conservative  working-men  of  Edinburgh 
must  be  conscious  that  they  are  a  minority,  although  Lord 
Derby  exjilained  to  them  with  force  and  effect  that  there 
is  no  essential  reason  why  a  working-man  should  not  be 
Conservative.  It  was  perhaps  a  fallacy  to  contend  that  the 
taxes  on  beer  and  tobacco  fall  equally  on  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  in  proportion  to  consumjition.  The  percentage  is 
the  same,  but  the  incomes  on  which  it  is  levied  are  un¬ 
equal.  A  working-man  smokes  as  much  tobacco  as  a 
capitalist  or  a  landowner,  and  he  probably  drinks  more 
beer.  It  is  true  that  taxation  is,  on  the  whole,  not  un- 
equitably  divided  between  different  classes ;  but  Lord 
Derby  displayed  less  than  his  usual  accuracy  in  his  re¬ 
ference  to  comparative  taxation.  It  would  not  have  been 
appropriate  to  the  occasion  to  recite  the  arguments  which 
are  used  to  detach  working-men  from  the  Conservative 
party.  Under  a  different  system  working-men  would 
jiossess  greater  political  power,  to  the  disadvantage 
perhaps  of  the  nation ;  but  the  change  might  not  bo 
disagreeable  to  themselves.  Household  or  universal 
suffrage  with  equal  electoral  districts  would  practically 
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disfranchise  all  other  classes.  Perhaps  the  strongest 
argument  in  favour  of  the  present  Constitution  which 
could  be  addressed  to  working-men  would  be  one  re¬ 
markable  result  of  universal  suffrage  in  America.  The 
working-man  in  the  United  States  is  saturated  with  adula¬ 
tion  ;  bur  under  the  dispensation  of  political  managers  he 
is  never  lucky  enough  to  get  a  place. 

Lord  Derby’s  analysis  of  Liberalism  was  ingenious  and 
happy.  In  former  times,  he  said,  a  Liberal  was  opposed  to 
abuses,  and  generally  to  existing  restrictions.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  peculiarity  of  modern  Liberalism  is  interference  with 
the  discretion  of  persons  and  of  classes.  The  Liberals  indeed, 
as  a  party,  have  of  late  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  repu¬ 
diated  the  alliance  of  the  Temperance  agitators  ;  but  if 
the  Liberals  are  not  supporters  of  the  Permissive  Bill,  Sir 
W.  Lawson  and  his  adherents  all  profess  to  be  Liberals. 
Compulsory  education  is  another  tenet  of  the  Liberal 
party,  although  it  has  lately  been  accepted  by  a  large  section 
of  the  Conservatives.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  democracy  at 
present,  as  in  former  times,  inclines  to  extension  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  a  Government  which  is  supposed  to  express  the  will 
of  the  majority.  In  England,  and  among  English  commu¬ 
nities  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  there  will  always  be  a 
feeling  of  dislike  to  official  interference.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  or  convenient  to  limit  the  apologies  for  Conservatism 
to  safe  and  superficial  generalities.  It  would  have  been 
tedious  and  unprofitable  to  discuss  particular  measures. 
As  Lord  JDerby  said,  the  last  Session  is  too  far  away,  and 
the  next  is  not  yet  come.  It  seems  that  the  Government 
is  prepared  with  measures  to  occupy  the  attention  of  Par¬ 
liament  ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  anticipate  the  evil  days 
of  party  debate.  Por  the  time  Lord  Derby  and  his 
colleagues  are  more  cheerfully  situated  than  the  various 
sections  of  their  opponents.  The  present  Parliament  vc  ill 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  projects  which  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  at  Huddersfield  and  at  Manchester.  It  is  impossible 
to  foresee  the  result  of  the  next  election ;  and  Lord  Derby 
wisely  avoids  remote  speculation.  The  curiosity  which 
may  have  been  excited  by  his  notice  of  the  Suez  purchase 
has  been  but  imperfectly  gratified.  The  measure  was 
popular  when  it  v.  as  first  announced,  because  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  indicate  a  bold  and  definite  policy.  It  is  perhaps 
the  duty  of  the  Foreign  Minister  to  extenuate  the  import¬ 
ance  of  a  transaction  which  may  possibly  provoke  jealousy 
broad;  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  Lord  Derby  was  not 
a  zealous  partisan  of  the  measure  which  he  is  so  anxious  to 
explain  awray.  The  Conservative  working-men  were  not 
encouraged  to  boast  that  the  Government  of  their  choice 
had  accomplished  an  heroic  enterprise.  Lord  Derby’s  third 
speech,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  presentation  of  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh,  was  graceful  and  appro¬ 
priate,  and  it  furnishes  no  matter  for  comment. 


THE  VENDOME  COLUMN. 

rUlHE  Vendome  Column  having  been  restored,  prepara- 
-1L  tions  are  now  being  made  to  crown  the  edifice,  and  put 
the  statue  of  Napoleon  at  the  top.  Persons  of  very  varying 
political  opinions  in  France  recognize  that  this  is  right, 
that  a  column  so  familiar  to  Parisians  ought  to  be  set  up 
r.gain,  and  that  the  hero  of  Austerlitz  should  figure  at  the 
summit.  Even  those  who  most  dislike  the  memory  of 
Napoleon  own  that  he  played  a  prominent  part  in  French 
history,  and  that  the  Yen  dome  Column  may  be  looked  on 
.  3  a  monument  significant  of  the  continuity  of  national 
life.  The  Communists  started  with  announcing  their  wish 
o  break  entirely  with  the  past,  and  they  had  a  new  order 
of  things  entirely  their  own  in  which  they  invited  or 
orced  other  men  to  live.  But  most  Frenchmen  feel  that 
hey  are  Frenchmen,  and  they  will  not  turn  their  backs  on 
ony thing  that  is  or  has  been  French,  and  has  given  France 
■  1  istinctiveness  or  eminence.  Still  the  particular  time  at 
which  it  accidentally  happens  that  Napoleon  is  going  to 
be  put  once  more  on  his  high  pedestal  must  suggest  some 
curious  thoughts  to  those  passing  by  the  restored  column. 
This  tribute  to  his  glory  is  being  paid  to  Napoleon  j  ust  at 
the  moment  when  M.  Lanfrey  has  been  made  a  Senator, 
and  when  M.  Thiers  has  won  a  political  victory  of  the 
kind  which  he  considers  best  calculated  to  keep  the  family 
of  Napoleon  from  reigning.  Whether  M.  Thiers  and  his 
supporters  may  be  in  the  long  run  successful  or  not,  and 
whether  France  is  or  is  not  to  see  a  third  Empire,  the 
mode  in  which  Napoleon  will  be  regarded  in 
France  can  never  again  be  that  in  which  he  used 


to  be  regarded.  The  hero  of  Austerlitz  was  placed 
on  a  pedestal  built  by  imagination  and  passion,  to 
which,  having  been  once  taken  down  by  criticism  and 
experience,  nothing  can  restore  him.  He  will  be  judged, 
and  he  will  perhaps  be  judged  more  and  more  fairly  as  time 
goes  on,  but  still  he  will  be  judged.  For  a  long  time  he 
was  not  judged.  He  was  the  subject  of  regret,  hatred, 
praise,  and  blame,  all  equally  unreasoning ;  and  Avlien  an 
affectionate  nephew  gravely  informed  the  world  that  Napo¬ 
leon  had  been  a  sort  of  Messiah,  many  Frenchmen  were 
not  quite  certain  whether  to  treat  the  statement  as  a  joke 
or  as  the  neat  expression  of  an  unapprehended  mystery. 
But  as  time  goes  on,  as  fresh  materials  for  judgment  are 
accumulated,  and  new  political  changes  permit  free  discus¬ 
sion,  which  itself  is  aided  by  experience  continually  more 
varied,  Napoleon  sinks  into  an  ordinary  historical  character 
to  be  valued  according  to  the  usual  historical  standards  We 
in  England  long  ago  went  through  the  same  process  with 
regard  to  Napoleon  which  the  French  ai’e  going  through 
now.  It  was  easier  for  us  to  go  through  it,  as  we  naturally 
knew,  felt,  and  cared  much  less  about  him,  and  so  arrived 
without  much  trouble  at  the  conclusions  of  common  sense. 
We  had  no  Ber  ANGER  to  fascinate  us  by  hymns  in  his 
honour  ;  no  eminent  historian  like  M.  Thiers  inventing  a 
policy  for  Louis  Philippe  under  the  disguise  of  history ; 
no  adventurous  exile  using  the  name  of  his  uncle  as  the 
key  to  power.  Our  misunderstandings  about  Napoleon 
were  of  a  rough  and  rude  kind.  Writers  who  composed 
under  the  influence  of  the  old  war-feeling  simply  painted 
him  as  a  sort  of  foolish  fiend ;  and  other  writers  exalted 
him  to  the  skies  as  a  subtle  means  of  convincing  Tory 
politicians  what  poor  creatures  they  were.  Obscurities 
of  judgment  arising  from  such  a  source  are  soon  dispelled  ; 
and  there  was  perhaps  something  consolatory  to  the  mass 
of  mankind  in  the  discovery  that  it  did  not  need  any 
very  great  amount  of  intellect  to  arrive  a.t  a  tolerably  fair 
and  just  estimate  of  Napoleon.  There  is  strong  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  ultimate  estimate  of  Napoleon  in  history 
will  not  greatly  vary  from  that  which  was  formed  by  Sir 
Archibald  Alison. 

Napoleon  may  be  regarded  in  two  aspects ;  as  a  man 
with  a  personal  career,  aims,  and  character,  and  as  the 
inventor  of  a  political  system.  French  criticism  has  set 
itself  to  work  so  as  effectually  to  study  him  under  both 
these  heads.  No  one  can  for  a  moment  pretend  to  doubt 
that  Napoleon  was  a  man  of  wonderful  gifts ;  one  of  the 
greatest  commanders  that  ever  lived  ;  full  of  inventive¬ 
ness,  pursuing  aims  sometimes  wise  and  always  grandiose ; 
and  possessing  as  consummate  a  knowledge  of  mankind  as 
can  be  attained  by  a  thorough  contempt  for  the  human 
race.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  he  had  qualities  of  heart 
and  manner  which  conciliated  the  warm  and  lasting  at¬ 
tachment  of  those  whose  attachment  he  cultivated  or  per¬ 
mitted.  In  spite  of  all  his  brutality  towards  her, 
Josephine  to  the  last  regarded  him  with  all  the  fond¬ 
ness  which  a  frivolous  woman  is  capable  of  feeling ; 
and  the  companions  of  his  exile  were  under  no  tempta¬ 
tion  that  can  throw  suspicion  on  the  sincerity  of  their 
affectionate  worship.  But  Napoleon  acted  in  a  great 
variety  of  capacities,  and  came  into  various  relations  with 
very  various  people.  His  faults  must  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  his  excellences;  and  how  gi’eat  his 
faults  were  Frenchmen  are  now  being  enabled  to  judge 
by  reading  the  History  of  M.  Lanfrey.  Of  M.  Lanfrey’s 
work  it  is  difficult  to  speak  justly  without  seeming  to 
speak  too  highly.  To  say  that  it  is  brilliant  is  not  saying 
much,  for  if  it  were  not  brilliant  it  could  not  be  spoken  of 
at  all  as  coming  up  to  the  highest  French  standard.  It 
is  not  only  brilliant;  it  is  pitilessly  just.  Perhaps  it 
does  not  attain  that  high  degree  of  complete  fairness 
in  which  every  surrounding  circumstance  is  taken  into 
account,  and  credit  is  given,  not  only  for  good 
done,  but  for  all  the  good  that  it  can  be  supposed 
was  intended  to  be  done ;  but  within  its  range  it 
is  as  just  as  it  is  severe.  M.  Lanfrey  rests  not 
on  opinions  or  fancies,  but  on  documents  published  under 
the  Second  Empire,  or  then  suppressed  and  since  given  to 
the  world.  The  picture  he  thus  paints  is  the  picture  of  a 
man  to  whom  scruples  were  utterly  unknown.  That  Napo¬ 
leon  was  unscrupulous  was  no  new  revelation.  His 
admirers  always  said  he  was  unscrupulous,  but  urged  that 
a  man  in  his  position  cannot  be  expected  to  be  scrupulous. 
He  must  do  strong  things  and  wrong  things  in  order  to 
give  others  the  benefit  of  his  existence  and  his  government. 
The  world  is  never  deaf  to  such  a  plea.  Most  persons,  for 
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example,  who  admitted  that  it  had  to  he  urged  in  favour  of 
Prince  Bismarck  would  think  that  it  could  be  reasonably 
accepted  as  valid.  But  it  is  only  by  going  into  details  and 
examining  what  a  particular  person  really  saw  and  did 
that  we  can  understand  what  in  his  case  unscrnpulousness 
means.  The  unscrupulousness  of  Napoleon  meant  that  he 
had  absolutely  no  regard  for  truth,  and  that  he  based 
almost  every  action  of  his  life  on  his  contempt  for  his 
fellow-men.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  made  some  false 
statements.  He  soared  far  above  so  lowly  a  level,  and  may 
be  safely  pronounced  to  be  the  most  prodigious  liar  known 
to  history.  It  was  not  merely  that  he  had  that  poor 
opinion  of  mankind  which  men  much  conversant  with 
affairs  in  troubled  times  often  deduce  from  a  sad  experi¬ 
ence.  He  entertained  a  profound  and  unswerving  conviction 
that  all  men  were  born  to  be  slaves,  and  that  any  one  who 
sav?  this  with  the  requisite  clearness,  and  could 
take  advantage  of  his  perception  with  the  requisite 
audacity,  was  fully  entitled  to  make  any  use  he 
pleased  of  the  vile  bodies  and  viler  minds  of  his 
fellows.  This  is  what  the  unscrnpulousness  of  Napoleon 
amounted  to  ;  and  it  may  be  said  without  hesitation  that 
it  is  unscrupulousness  of  a  kind  which  at  least  unfits  a  man 
to  be  looked  on  as  a  Messiah.  The  idolatry  of  Napoleon 
is  not  likely  to  vanish  merely  under  demonstrations  of  the 
inutility  or  folly  of  military  glory.  It  is  perhaps  silly  for 
nations  to  like  to  be  conquering  other  nations,  but,  after  all, 
nations  do  like  it.  But  to  go  on  idolizing  Napoleon  after 
reading  M.  Lanfrey  would  seem  to  be  impossible  to  French¬ 
men  unless  their  eyes  are  closed,  and  their  ears  deafened, 
and  their  hearts  hardened,  by  party  fanaticism. 

The  catastrophe  of  Sedan  might  be  thought  to  be  in 
itself  sufficient  to  condemn  attempts  to  reproduce  the 
policy  and  government  of  the  First  Empire.  And  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  this  is  true,  but  it  is  unfair  to  treat  the  catastrophe  of 
Sedan  as  a  condemnation  of  the  Empire  simply  because  it 
was  a  catastrophe.  Under  every  system  of  government  mili¬ 
tary  catastrophes  are  found  to  occur.  Jena  was  such  a  cata¬ 
strophe  ;  but  Jena  was  the  defeat  of  an  hereditary  monarchy, 
firmly  established,  and  resting  on  the  support  of  a  powerful 
aristocracy  and  a  willing  people.  England,  the  freest  and 
richest  of  European  nations,  had  to  witness  the  blunders 
and  mismanagement  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  does  not  at 
this  moment  feel  sure  whether  it  has  or  has  not  got  an 
army  or  a  navy  worthy  of  the  name.  What  made  the 
catastrophe  of  Sedan  a  condemnation  of  the  Empire  was 
the  evidence  it  gave  of  the  essential  insecurity  of  the 
Imperial  system.  The  First  Empire  was  always  insecure, 
and  Napoleon  never  concealed  from  himself  that  his  power 
might  vanish  as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen.  He  thought 
no  person  too  humble  to  persecute  and  no  person  too 
respectable  to  annoy,  because  he  never  knew  from  what 
quarter  danger  would  come.  Th  eCoup  d'etat  of  Louis  Napoleon 
was  quite  in  the  true  Imperial  style,  and  was  perfectly  le¬ 
gitimate  from  the  Imperialist  point  of  view  ;  but  from  the 
date  of  its  accomplishment  Louis  Napoleon  knew  perfectly 
well  that  he  was  always  sitting  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 
The  Empire  never  has  meant  anything  and  never  can  mean 
anything  but  the  unscrupulous  use  of  force  to  secure 
material  prosperity,  and  other  good  things,  such  as  the  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  the  established  religion,  which  are  compatible 
with,  or  conduce  to,  material  prosperity.  The  advocates  of 
Imperialism  say  that  this  is  exactly  what  the  French  really 
long  for ;  that  they  want  to  make  money,  and  to  keep  at 
least  a  fair  proportion  of  their  women  pious  and  respectable  ; 
that  they  like  everything  being  done  for  them,  and  hate 
the  petty  quarrels  and  foolish  talk  of  Assemblies.  What 
they  desire  above  all  things  is  security.  Whether  this  is  a  time 
account  of  the  French  or  not,  it  is  precisely  security  which 
the  Empire  does  not  and  caunot  give  them.  The  Empire 
gives  such  security  as  it  gives  by  existing,  but  its  existence 
depends  on  success,  and  Governments  cannot  always 
succeed.  The  Emperor  Francis  spoke  a  homely  but  signi¬ 
ficant  truth  when  he  said  that  Napoleon  was  a  much 
greater  man  than  he  was  in  other  respects,  but  that  in  one 
way  he  was  a  greater  man  than  Napoleon,  as  he  could  go 
back  to  his  own  capital  with  the  certainty  of  a  respectful 
welcome  after  a  defeat  like  Austerlitz.  Why  the  Empire 
is  essentially  insecure  would  lead  into  a  long,  though  by  no 
means  difficult,  inquiry.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  on  the 
two  occasions  when  it  has  been  tried  it  has  been 
manifestly  insecure.  On  each  occasion  it  has  through¬ 
out  its  duration  visibly  contained  the  germs  of  its 
own  destruction.  Each  Emperor  has  had  to  do  things 
which  he  knew  might  ruin  him,  because  he  thought 


he  was  certain  to  be  ruined  if  he  did  not  do  them. 
Englishmen  often  talk  in  a  strain  of  gushing  Imperialism, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  their  discourse  is  found  to  lie  the 
meaning  that  they  think  that,  if  there  was  a  new  Empire, 
Paris  would  be  gay  and  pleasant  for  a  few  years,  and  that 
if  anything  unpleasant  happened,  they  could  run  over  to 
London  and  wait  comfortably  till  things  got  better.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  very  attractive  prospect  for  French¬ 
men  ;  and  if  Frenchmen  want  to  avoid  it,  they  cannot  do 
better  than  repair  to  the  Vendome  Column  and  meditate  on 
what  they  see  there.  They  will  see,  if  they  look  high 
enough,  the  image  of  a  man  who  in  many  ways  was 
wonderful  and  great,  but  who,  after  all,  was  a  very  men¬ 
dacious  tyrant,  and  who  led  France  into  constant  misery 
and  struggles  because  his  Government  was  radically  and 
perpetually  insecure. 


THE  WORKING  OF  THE  JUDICATURE  ACT. 

HE  Judicature  Act  has  now  been  in  work  for  some 
weeks,  and  those  who  are  charged  with  administering 
it  are  beginning  their  first  vacation  under  the  new  system. 
It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  ask  how  the  Act  has  seemed 
to  answer  since  it  came  into  operation.  Seven  weeks  is 
a  very  short  time  to  give  an  indication  as  to  the  real  value 
and  scope  of  a  great  change,  and  in  the  first  moments  of 
the  transition  from  the  old  to  the  new  it  is  not  easy  to 
judge  what  the  new  will  be  like  when  the  old  has  finally 
passed  away.  Still,  within  limits  necessarily  narrow,  some 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  what  the  Act  is  likely  to  effect. 
The  two  main  objects  of  the  measure  were  to  make  law 
quicker,  and  so  far  to  make  it  better  as  to  make  legal 
remedies  more  accessible.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
first  object  has  been  attained  in  a  very  considerable  degree. 
Courts  which  were  blocked  with  arrears  have  now  cleared 
off  their  lists.  Questions  of  law  arising  out  of  trials  arc 
now  considered  and  determined  with  very  satisfactoiy 
speed.  The  greatest  of  all  blocks  was  in  the  list  of  London 
causes,  and  this  block  has  been  cleared  away  by  the  sittings 
at  Guildhall  being  made  longer  and  by  six  Courts  being 
set  to  work  at  once.  On  more  than  one  occasion  the 
Judges  have  not  found  enough  food  for  their  new  hunger 
for  work.  Mr.  Justice  Grove  has  had  to  lament  the 
privation  of  a  Court  being  obliged  to  rise  at  three  when  it 
was  longing  to  sit  till  four ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Brett  had 
offered  a  handsome  apology  to  a  jury  summoned  in  vain 
because  there  were  no  Common  Pieas  cases  ready  for  them 
to  try,  when  some  one  fortunately  suggested  that  there  was 
a  Queen’s  Bench  case  ready,  and  to  this  the  Judge  and 
jury  immediately  applied  themselves.  So  far  the  success 
of  the  Act  seems  brilliant ;  but  it  may  be  remarked  that 
this  success  is  in  a  large  measure  due  to  the  alacrity  with 
which  the  Judges  have  devoted  themselves  to  their  new 
business,  and  that,  however  willing  they  might  have  been, 
it  would  have  been  entirely  impossible  for  them  to  do 
what  they  have  done  had  their  numbers  been  contracted 
in  accordance  with  the  economical  views  maintained 
last  Session  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  Speaking  broadly,  it 
may  be  said  that  justice  in  what  used  to  be  the  departr 
ment  of  Common  Law  has  been  notably  accelerated.  But 
there  are  some  observations  to  ,  be  made  which,  although 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  general  result,  yet  suggest 
caution  in  our  estimate  of  what  the  Act  will  do.  The  causes 
cleared  off  were  for  the  most  part  old  causes,  and  had  the 
peculiar  characteristic  of  old  causes.  Many  of  them  were 
there  because  it  suited  somebody  that  they  should  be  there, 
not  with  an  intention  of  having  them  tried,  but  because  it 
answered  indirect  purposes  to  have  them  kept  alive.  Rotten 
cases  of  this  kind  made  the  list  look  very  large,  but  were 
easily  swept  away,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
couple  of  hundred  of  sound  causes  could  be  tried  in  the  time 
it  took  to  clear  the  London  list.  Then,  as  the  parties  had 
got  into  the  habit  of  dawdling  on,  and  of  believing  that  lists 
took  so  long  to  clear  that  there  would  be  always  time  to 
get  ready  for  trial,  they  were  not  prepared  to  move  at  the 
pace  exacted  by  a  more  rapid  system,  and  many  causes  dis¬ 
appeared  simply  because  the  plaintiff  was  not  ready  to  go 
on  with  his  case.  As  the  new  system  becomes  better  un¬ 
derstood,  this  will  naturally  happen  less  frequently.  It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  total  amount  of  litigation  may  in¬ 
crease  when  claims  are  adjusted  more  speedily,  and,  if  so, 
the  Judges  will  have  more  to  do,  and  may  once  more  find 
it  hard  to  keep  down  arrears.  Finally,  it  is  quite  impossi- 
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ble  as  yet  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  permitting  Chancery 
suits  to  he  tried  in  Court  and  by  open  cross-examination. 
The  Chancellor  recently  refused  to  allow  a  case  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  from  Chancery  when  the  application  was  made  on 
the  ground  that  the  case  was  one  which  ought  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  a  jury.  If  the  Chancery  Judges  have  much  of 
this  kind  of  work  to  do,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
get  through  their  business  as  rapidly  as  they  used  to  do.  A 
patent  case  has  just  occupied  one  Chancery  Judge  for  nine 
days  without  being  concluded,  the  time  being  principally 
occupied  with  the  cross-examination  of  witnesses.  Trials 
of  this  kind  are  not  altogether  new  in  the  Courts  of 
Chancery,  as  will  be  familiar  to  those  who  can  remember  the 
famous  suit  in  which  Mr.  Home,  the  well-known  Spiritualist, 
was  concerned.  But  it  seems  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
the  number  of  such  trials  will  be  largely  increased  under 
the  new  Act,  and  then  it  may  be  found  that  arrears  disap¬ 
pear  in  one  place  to  intrude  themselves  in  another. 

The  other  main  object  of  the  Act,  that  of  making  law 
better  by  reducing  the  language  of  pleadings  to  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  common  sense,  and  by  offering  litigants  all  the 
remedies  of  law  whatever  may  be  the  tribunal  to  which 
they  apply,  is  necessarily  one  that  can  only  be  attained  after 
some  time  has  elapsed.  The  causes  tried  in  the  last  few 
weeks  have  been  mainly  old  causes,  the  pleadings 
of  which  were  long  ago  finished.  There  have,  how¬ 
ever,  been  one  or  two  curious  illustrations  of  the 
sort  of  improvement  the  new  system  may  be  expected  to 
make.  On  one  occasion  it  appeared  that  the  plaintiff, 
according  to  the  cld  form,  merely  sued  for  money  received, 
and  held  to  his  use,  by  the  defendant.  It  turned  out  that 
whathereallymeant  was  that  compensation  oughttobe  given 
him  for  a  delay  in  the  construction  of  a  ship,  and  it  would  be 
scarcely  possible  for  a  more  conspicuous  difference  to  ap¬ 
pear  between  what  the  plaintiff  in  the  language  of  pleading 
said  had  happened  and  what  he  meant  in  the  language  of 
common  sense  to  say  had  happened  to  induce  him  to  go  to 
law.  On  another  occasion  an  action  had  been  brought  to 
recover  arrears  of  a  rent  charge  in  Australia.  It  was  con¬ 
tended  that  what  is  termed  the  venue  or  assignment  of  the 
place  of  trial  was  wrong.  It  was  agreed  that,  if  under 
the  old  system  the  question  had  arisen  in  a  Chancery  Court, 
there  would  have  been  no  roomforthis  objection  being  made, 
and  that,  if  the  action  had  been  brought  under  the  new 
system,  it  would  have  been  equally  impossible  to  raise  the 
objection  ;  but,  as  it  was  an  old  Common  Law  action  that 
was  standing  over  for  decision,  the  Court  held  that  the 
objection  must  be  recognized  as  valid.  Only  few  occa¬ 
sions,  as  might  have  been  expected,  have  arisen  in  which 
there  has  been  a  direct  importation  of  equitable  doctrines 
into  Common  Law  cases  ;  but  in  one  trial,  on  an  equitable 
defence  being  raised  by  an  agent  whom  it  was  sought  to 
sue  as  a  principal,  Baron  Bramwell  informed  the 
jury  that  he  had  suddenly  assumed  the  character  of  an 
Equity  judge,  and  stated  that  he  would  give  the  defence 
its  due  weight  if  the  jury  were  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the 
allegations  on  which  it  rested.  The  most  important  direc¬ 
tion  in  which  the  proposed  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity  has 
been  started  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  union  which 
has  frequently  taken  place  of  Common  Law  and  Chancery 
Judges  as  Judges  of  Appeal.  Mr.  Justice  Blackburn,  for 
example,  has  on  several  occasions  sat  with  the  Lords 
Justices,  and  the  Chancellor  has  sat  with  a  strong  Common 
Law  bench.  To  inquire  what  was  the  direct  effect,  if  any, 
of  this  blending  of  the  Judges  of  what  used  to  be  distinct 
tribunals  would  only  lead  to  a  discussion  of  legal  niceties. 
But  it  is  hardly  possible  to  doubt  that  the  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  tribunals  of  intermediate  appeal  will  much 
lessen  the  occupation  of  whatever  may  be  the  tribunal  of 
Final  Appeal  ultimately  established.  In  old  days,  if  the 
Exchequer  Chamber  had,  for  example,  decided  a  case  in 
which  so  much  general  interest  was  taken  as  in  the  recent 
case  regarding  the  liability  of  bankers  with  reference  to 
crossed  cheques,  there  might  have  been  a  natural  desire  to 
know  how  a  great  Equity  lawyer  would  look  at  the  point, 
and  the  case  might  have  been  carried  to  the  Lords  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  an  authority  so  eminent  and  so 
decisive  as  Lord  Cairns.  This  is  quite  unnecessary  now. 
It  was  the  Chancellor  who  himself  delivered  judgment. 

Some  good  effects,  although  of  an  apparently  trivial 
kind,  have  perhaps  been  produced  by  the  novel  power  of 
appealing  on  interlocutory  points — that  is,  on  points  of  law 
that  arise  between  the  parties  at  stages  of  the  suit  before 
matters  are  ripe  for  a  hearing.  One  fruitful  point  of 
preliminary  discussion  is  whether  a  Commission  to  take 


evidence  in  a  foreign  country  shall  be  issued,  which  is  often 
a  necessary,  as  it  is  always  a  costly  and  dilatory,  proceeding. 
The  use  of  the  disputants  appearing  on  such  a  question 
before  an  appellate  tribunal  appears  to  be,  that  they  are 
overawed  into  arrangements  of  real  convenience,  and  are 
restrained  within  reasonable  limits.  In  one  case,  the 
plaintiff  offered  to  do  without  a  Commission  if  a 
copy  of  a  letter  he  had  written  to  a  person  re¬ 
siding-  abroad  wa3  admitted  as  evidence,  and  with 
the  countenance  of  the  Appeal  Judges  the  offer  was  ac¬ 
cepted,  and  the  expense  and  delay  of  a  Commission  were 
saved.  In  another  case,  when  fraud  was  charged  against 
the  framers  of  a  prospectus,  and  the  defendants  wanted  a 
Commission,  the  Appeal  Judges  permitted  the  Commission 
to  issue,  because,  although  the  bare  question  of  mis-, 
representation  might  be  settled  here  without  a  Commission, 
the  evidence  collected  by  a  Commission  might  be  very 
necessary  to  estimate  the  amount  of  loss  sustained;  but, 
when  it  was  inquired  of  the  defendant’s  counsel  how  long- 
the  Commission  would  take,  and  a  reply  was  given  that  it 
would  take  three  months,  a  significant  hint  was  given  from 
the  Bench  that,  with  proper  industry,  three  weeks  would 
suffice.  These  are  small  matters  ;  but  without  going  into 
small  matters  it  is  impossible  to  show  how  zealously 
the  Judges  are  endeavouring  to  make  the  Act  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  achieving  rapid  and  effective  justice.  Of  course 
there  have  been  hitches  in  the  working  of  the  new  system. 
Judges  have  differed  as  to  the  jurisdiction  they  ought 
to  assume.  In  one  case  arising  out  of  an  appeal  from  a 
County  Court-  Judge,  an  obscurity  arose  notsomuchfrom  the 
wording"  of  the  Judicature  Act  nself  as  from  the  wording- 
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of  a  subsidiary  Act  passed  last  Session,  and  an  unfortunate 
counsel  protested  that  he  was  driven  to  desperation,  and 
that  he  had  been  here  and  been  there,  and  wherever  he 
went  he  was  told  to  go  somewhere  else.  No  doubt  suitors 
have  suffered  in  this  way,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  they  should  have  so  suffered  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  But  these  are  trifling  losses  as  compared  with  the 
great  general  gain  that  will  accrue  to  the  public  if  the 
new  system,  as  a  whole,  works  well.  At  present  it 
appears  as  if  it  would  work  well,  although,  for  the  rea  ons 
above  stated,  an  opinion  to  this  effect  can  only  be  pro¬ 
nounced  with  diffidence  and  hesitation. 


PRESIDENT  GRANT’S  MESSAGE. 

rip  HE  meagre  character  of  Reuter’s  telegraphic  summary 
of  the  American  President’s  Message  is  justified  by 
the  publication  of  the  entire  document.  The  compiler  of 
the  abridgment  exercised  a  sound  judgment  in  omitting  a 
long  preamble  on  the  progress  of  the  United  States  since 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In  1775  three  millions 
of  people  were  engaged  chiefly  in  agriculture.  In  1875 
more  than  forty  millions  are  making  money  in  forty  diffe¬ 
rent  ways.  The  President’s  complacent  enumeration  of 
figures  was  probably  agreeable  to  his  audience,  and  it  has 
the  merit  of  being  correct.  No  other  country  has  either 
advanced  so  rapidly  or  attained  so  great  material  pros¬ 
perity.  Forethought  and  good  fortune  united  in  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  institutions  which,  among  other  advantages, 
proved  to  be  extraordinarily  elastic.  As  fast  as  new  terri¬ 
tories  are  explored  and  acquired,  all  the  necessary  system 
of  law  and  government  is  ready  for  use,  and  an  Ame¬ 
rican  is  as  much  at  home  in  Colorado  as  in  New  York. 
While  Congress  was  listening  to  the  exordium  of  the 
Message,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  supposed  that  the 
President’s  sole  object  had  been  to  display  his  facility 
of  composition.  All  the  facts  which  were  recapitulated 
were  as  familiar  as  they  were  agreeable  ;  nor  does  it  appear 
that  they  naturally  lead  to  any  practical  inference.  The 
Constitution  which  had  succeeded  so  perfectly  might  seem 
to  require  no  improvement ;  but  the  President  was  all  the 
time  preparing  a  different  conclusion.  A  Republic  so  vast, 
so  rich,  so  intelligent,  can,  it  seems,  only  ensure  future 
progress  by  providing  a  new  machinery  of  general  educa¬ 
tion.  Accordingly  the  President  recommends  a  Consti¬ 
tutional  Amendment,  imposing  on  the  States  the  duty  of 
establishing  free  schools,  which  are  to  be  carefully  guarded 
against  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  atheism,  and 
paganism.  As  free  schools  are  already  universal  in  the 
North,  and  as  they  are  rapidly  spreading  in  the  South,  it 
scarcely  seems  worth  while  to  tamper  with  the  Constitution 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  a  work  already  accomplished. 

I  It  is  understood  that  the  President’s  main  object  is  to  attack 
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the  Roman  Catholics,  with  a  view  to  Protestant  votes.  It 
appears  that  his  acute  fellow-citizens  at  once  regarded  his 
zeal  for  unsectarian  education  as  a  contrivance  for  procur¬ 
ing  his  own  re-election.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to 
find  that  his  appeal  to  prejudice  may  possibly  promote  his 
personal  object.  A  Methodist  Bishop,  delighted  with  the 
No-Popery  language  of  the  Message,  took  occasion  in  a 
sermon  to  nominate  General  Grant  for  re-election  to  the 
Presidency  ;  and  the  devout  congregation  uttered  a  unani¬ 
mous  response  in  accordance  with  the  Bishop’s  proposal. 
Cooler  and  more  cynical  politicians  object  to  an  appeal  to 
sectarian  passions,  and  they  are  uncharitable  enough  not 
even  to  believe  that  General  Grant  is  sincere.  The  Pre¬ 
sident  also  proposes,  apparently  without  recognizing  the 
gravity  of  the  innovation,  that  after  a  certain  time  no 
person  shall  be  allowed  to  give  a  vote  unless  he  can  read 
and  write.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the  proposal, 
there  is  not  the  least  probability  that  any  such  attack  will 
be  made  on  universal  suffrage.  Another  proposal  for  the 
taxation  of  Church  property  is  perhaps  also  directed 
against  the  Catholics.  According  to  the  President  the  un- 
taxed  property  of  different  Churches  is  worth  200,000,000?. ; 
and,  if  his  statistics  are  correct,  the  inference  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  should  be  taxed  is  obvious  and  irresistible.  It  is 
surprising  that  mortmain  should  be  more  prevalent  in  the 
United  States  than  in  England.  The  property  of  the  Es¬ 
tablished  Church  and  the  endowments  of  the  different 
sects  can  scarcely  be  worth  200,000,000 1. ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  amount,  it  is  liable  to  the  same  taxes  as  private 
property,  with  the  exception  of  the  succession  duty.  It  is 
possible  that  there  may  be  some  error  in  the  published 
version  of  this  part  of  the  Message. 

The  long  disquisition  on  the  affairs  of  Cuba  includes  many 
sound  maxims  of  international  law ;  and  the  vague  an¬ 
nouncement  that  further  communications  will  be  made 
to  Congress  hereafter  may  perhaps  have  no  practical  im¬ 
portance.  The  President’s  conclusive  arguments  against 
the  acknowledgment  either  of  the  political  existence  or  of 
the  belligerent  rights  of  the  insurgents  will  be  as  forcible 
six  months  hence  as  at  the  present  moment.  The  still  more 
weighty  and  unexpressed  reasons  against  annexation  of  the 
island  have  a  permanent  validity.  Even  if  the  Government 
or  the  country  desired  to  interfere,  a  practical  difficulty 
would  arise  through  the  extreme  numerical  weakness  of  the 
regular  army.  For  a  popular  and  national  struggle,  experi- 
encehas  shown  that  any  numberof  volunteers  would  be  forth¬ 
coming  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  either  recruits  or 
money  would  be  willingly  provided  for  an  invasion  of  Cuba. 
The  Spanish  Government  will  not  be  dissatisfied  by  the 
language  of  the  Message.  All  other  States  are  assured 
that  their  relations  with  the  United  States  are  of  a  friendly 
description.  The  days  in  which  an  attack  upon  the  policy 
of  England  was  an  indispensable  part  of  a  President’s 
Message  are  happily  obsolete.  The  President’s  complaints 
of  the  outrages  on  the  borderland  between  Texas  and 
Mexico  are  probably  well  founded.  The  Mexican  Go¬ 
vernment  is  too  weak  to  maintain  order,  and  the 
United  States  army  has  no  force  to  spare  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  Sooner  or  later  security  of  life  and  property  will  be 
forcibly  established  on  the  Bio  Grande,  though  perhaps  the 
predatory  operations  of  the  Mexican  freebooters  may  only 
be  transferred  to  a  frontier  further  South. 

The  President’s  sound  arguments  against  the  inflation 
of  the  currency  and  in  favour  of  an  early  return  to 
specie  payments  are  more  fully  expounded  in  Mr.  Bristow’s 
Treasury  Report.  Mr.  Bristow  takes  pains  to  prove,  by 
judgments  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  by  other  autho¬ 
rities,  that  the  dollar  which  the  United  States  promise 
on  the  face  of  their  legal  tender  notes  to  pay  is  a 
dollar,  and  not  another  promise  to  pay  issued  in  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  first.  He  also  explains  how  the  steadi¬ 
ness  of  the  English  standard  of  value  has  made  the 
pound  sterling  the  basis  of  mercantile  contracts  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  The  proposal  of  an  issue  of  notes 
beai’ing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  to  be  exchanged  on  demand 
for  greenbacks,  seems  to  be  an  ingenious  contrivance  for 
facilitating  the  resumption  of  specie  payments.  According 
to  an  Act  of  the  last  Congress,  payment  in  gold  is  to  com¬ 
mence  at  latest  on  the  1st  of  January,  1879,  and  it  is  of  course 
desirable  to  limit  the  necessary  provision  of  bullion.  The  Pre¬ 
sident  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  would  willingly 
anticipate  the  date  ;  and  they  propose  that  notes  shall  cease 
to  be  a  legal  tender  at  an  earlier  period.  The  President 
might,  if  he  had  thought  fit,  have  called  attention  to  the 
uninterrupted  and  satisfactory'  redaction  of  the  National 


Debt.  It  appears  from  Mr.  Bristow’s  Report  that 
6,000,000 1.  have  been  paid  off  in  the  last  year,  and  that  the 
conversion  of  Five-Twenty  bonds  bearing  6  per  cent, 
interest  into  the  new  Five  per  Cent.  Stock  has  effected  a  re¬ 
duction  of  a  million  of  the  annual  charge.  When  trade  and 
prosperity  revive,  the  process  of  redaction  will  be  accelerated. 
It  unluckily  happens  that  the  President’s  sound  notions 
on  currency  are  not  likely  to  have  any  immediate  effect. 
As  he  is  well  aware,  he  addresses  a  hostile  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  with  some  of  the  members  of  the  majority 
pledged  to  inflation,  and  the  remainder  indisposed  to  adopt 
any  recommendation  of  the  Government.  General  Grant 
perhaps  thinks  it  worth  while  to  speak  through  Congress 
to  the  constituencies  which  have  lately  to  some  extent 
reversed  their  verdict  of  1874. 

The  only'  known  proceeding  of  Congress  since  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Session  must  have  been  eminently  disagreeable 
to  the  President.  A  Resolution  has  been  almost  unani¬ 
mously  passed  declaring  a  third  term  of  Presidency  to  be 
unconstitutional.  A  foreigner  might  have  supposed  that 
the  choice  of  a  President  was  in  no  way  the  business  of 
Congress.  A  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  or  against 
a  specified  class  of  candidates  at  a  future  election  would  be 
one  of  the  few  assumptions  of  power  which  would  be  uni¬ 
versally  condemned  as  impertinent.  Any  American  citizen, 
whether  he  has  been  President  or  not,  is  legally  eligible 
for  the  office,  and  it  is  for  the  people  at  large,  who  have  not 
delegated  their  electoral  authority  to  Congress,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  choice.  The  House  of  Representatives  probably 
thinks  that  the  enunciation  of  a  popular  proposition  will 
not  be  severely  criticized  ;  and  even  the  Republican  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  have  evidently  convinced  themselves 
that  a  third  term  is  more  unpopular  than  the  Pope. 
The  Americans  have  been  proud  of  their  exclusive 
devotion  to  the  inspired  words  of  their  Constitution  ; 
but,  if  they  now  begin  to  make  it  of  none  effect  by  tra¬ 
dition,  and  to  append  an  entire  Talmud  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  the  law,  they  will  only  show  that  they  share  a 
general  propensity.  Those  who  think  a  third  term  inex¬ 
pedient  can  easily  persuade  themselves  that  it  is  unconsti¬ 
tutional.  The  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  perhaps 
ajipended  to  the  general  doctrine  a  corollary  to  the  effect 
that  General  Grant  was  personally  and  politically,  as  well 
as  constitutionally',  ineligible.  The  Republicans  probably 
thought  it  prudent  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  suspicion 
of  an  unpopular  project.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  their 
managers  at  the  Convention  of  next  year  will  adopt  the 
same  policy,  and  .  that  General  Grant  has  therefore  no 
chance  of  the  Republican  nomination. 


THE  FRENCH  SENATE. 

fipHE  composition  of  the  life  element  in  the  French 
-1-  Senate,  and  the  singular  circumstances  under  which 
that  composition  was  brought  about,  have  naturally  excited 
alarm  in  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  a  desponding  view 
of  French  affairs.  It  is  true  that,  in  so  far  as  the  object  of 
entrusting  the  election  of  75  Senators  to  the  National 
Assembly  was  to  secure  the  presence  in  the  future  Second 
Chamber  of  that  number  of  eminent  politicians,  or  even 
of  eminent  Conservatives,  it  has  not  been  attained.  But 
it  is  not  true  that  this  failure  is  in  any  way  due  to  the 
tactics  of  the  Left  or  to  the  dexterity  of  M.  Gambetta. 
The  first  suggestion  that  was  made  with  regard  to  the 
senatorial  elections  would  have  had  this  precise  re¬ 
sult,  and  this  suggestion  came  from  the  Left.  M. 
Laboclaye  proposed  that  the  75  life  Senators  should 
consist  of  all  the  deputies  who  had  served  in  the  Cabinets 
of  M.  Buffet,  General  de  Cissey,  the  Duke  of  Broglie,  or 
M.  Tiiiers,  the  list  being  made  up  to  the  required  number 
by  a  selection  of  eminent  persons  who  are  not  now  in  the 
Assembly.  As  was  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  only  ob¬ 
jection  to  this  list  was  that  it  promised  to  leave  scarcely' 
any  one  to  carry  on  the  government  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  Possible  Ministers,  of  course,  that  Chamber 
would  contain  in  abundance  ;  but  actual  or  past  Ministers 
would  be  found  only  in  the  Senate.  This  list  was  accepted 
by  the  Left,  and  if  the  Right  would  have  been  content 
with  appropriating  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  75 
places,  the  elections  would  have  been  virtually  unani¬ 
mous.  But  this  suggestion  had  one  fatal  fault  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Right.  It  gave  the  Republicans  some  twenty 
Senators. 

The  Right  accordingly  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  it, 
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They.  Were  resolved  that  the  75  senatorships  should 
be  filled  by  a  strict  party  vote,  and  accordingly  they  con¬ 
structed  a  list,  of '  candidates'  which  it  is  safe  to  say  contained 
fewer  distinguished  names  than  the  list  which  has  since 
been  carried  by  the  Left.  An  able  advocate  of  the  Right 
Centre  in  the  English  press  has  argned  that  the  Senate,  if 
constituted  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  would  have  been  a 
stronghold  of  moderation,-  and  that,  in  so  far  as  the  Bona- 
partists  and  the  Extreme  '  Legitimists  dislike  moderation, 
they  have  been  wise  in  transferring  their  votes  from  the 
Sight  to  the  Left.  But  surely  this  is  to  confound  the  list 
prepared  by  the  Right  with  the  support  of  the  Government 
with  the  list  suggested  by  M.  Laboulaye  with  the  support 
of  the  Left.  The  list  of  the  Right  distributed  62  out  of 
the  75  life  senatorships  to  the  different  sections  of  their 
0W11  party,  allowing  the :  remaining  13  seats  to  be  filled  by 
members  of  the  Left  Centre  chosen  by  the  Right.  What¬ 
ever  merits  this  mode  of  constituting  the  Senate  may  have 
had,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  moderation  can  be  included 
attfOng  them;  All  the  extremes  of  one  side  wbre  repre¬ 
sented  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  It  is  true  that  all 
the  extremes’  on  the  other  side  were  left  out,  but  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  this  pCduliar  mode  .of  se¬ 
curing- moderation' did  not  conmietid  itself  to  the  excluded 
sections.  But  why,1  it  may  bC'  asked,  should  it  not  have 
commended  itself  to  the  Left  Centre  ?  ’  They  were  admitted 
intb  the  list- after  a  fashion,  and  as,  in  the  words  of  the 
writer  already  referred  to,  “  an  alliance  between  the  Right 
“  and  Left  Centres  would  have  produced  the  choice  of 
“  Senators  most  to  be  desired  in  the  interests  of 

“France',”  Was  it  not  their  duty  to  have  voted 

with  the  Government  ?  To  this  it  may  be  answered 

that  the  list  actually  presented  to  the  Left  Centre 

by-  the  Right  Centre  was-  in  no  sense  the  offspring 
of  an  alliance  betrieen  the  Centres.  It  was  the  offspring 
of  an  alliance  between!  the  Right  Centre  and  the  Extreme 
Right,  to  which  the  Left  Centre  were-  told  that  they  might 
join  themselves  on  if  they  liked.  The  result  of  such  a  sur¬ 
render  on  the  part  of  the  Left  Centre' would  have  been  the 
cre'ation  of  a  life  element  in  the  Senate  in  which  the 
Monarchical  sections  of  the  Assembly  would  have  had  an 
enormous  preponderance.  The  Left  Centre  is’  composed 
of  men  who  believe  that  the  Republic  is  the  best  attain¬ 
able  form  of  government  for  Prance,  and  they  were 
asked  to  prove  their  moderation  by  helping  to  elect  75 
Senators,  the  majority  of  whom  believe  that  the  Republic 
is'  the  worst  attainable  form  of  government  for  any 
country. 

Whatever  blame  may  be  due  to  any  party  for  the  recent 
action  of  the  Assembly  must  fall  upon  the  Right  Centre  as 
led  and  represented  by  M.  Buffet,  and,  considering  the  im¬ 
portant  interests  involved,  it  does  not  seem  an  exaggera¬ 
tion  to  call  this  mismanagement  a  political  crime.  M. 
Buffet  is  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  Minister  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  February.  Whatever  other  senses  may  be 
attached  to  the  word  Conservative  by  other  politicians,  he 
at  least  is  bound  to  include  in  his  idea  of  the  term  an 
honest  acceptance  of  that  Constitution  and  of  the  Republic 
which  it  established.  If  he  had  put  forward  a  list  of 
candidates  representing  those  sections  of  the  Assembly 
which  in  his  opinion  are  most  faithful  to  the  Constitution, 
the  Left  Centre  might  have  fairly  accepted  it.  But  when 
he  was  found  accepting  a  list  into  which  the  hottest 
assailants  of  the  Constitution  were  admitted  on  the  plea 
that  they  are  Conservatives,  while  many  of  its  most 
reasonable  and  zealous  defenders  were  kept  out  on  the  plea 
that  they  are  Republicans,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Left 
Centre  to  retain  any  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  M.  Buffet’s 
devotion  to  M.  Wallon’s  work.  The  composition  of  the 
“  Conservative  ”  list  of  candidates  completely  justified  the 
sneer  that  M.  Buffet’s  idea  of  a  Republic  is  a  Government 
from  which  Republicans  are  excluded.  Considering  what 
the  attitude  of  the  Right  towards  the  Republic  has  always 
been,  the  Left  Centre  had  very  good  reason  for  suspecting 
that  a  Senate  in  which,  sd  far  as  M.  Buffet  could  bring  it 
about,  the  Right  were  to  be  the  predominant  element, 
would  reproduce  the  Monarchical  intrigues  which  have 
made  the  policy  of  the  National  Assembly  so  barren.  To 
haVC  trusted  M.  BUFFEI  any. further  after  this  discovery 
would  have  been  to  bring  the  innocence  of  the  nursery 
into  the  region  of  politics. 

The  morality  of  such  an  act  of  abnegation  on  the 
part  of  the  Left  Oeuttre-  would  have  been  as  ques¬ 
tionable  as  its  prudence.  For  a  year  past  the  Left 
Centre  and’  the  Left  have  been  in  close  alliance.  They 
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have  agreed  to  co-operate  in  the  work  of  founding  the 
Republic,  and  each  of  the  allies  has  made  very  real  sacri¬ 
fices  for  that  object.  The  Left  Centre  have  subordinated 
their  Monarchical  preferences  to  what  they  believe  to  be 
the  interests  of  stable  government  in  France.  The  Left 
have  allowed  themselves  to  be  superseded  in  the  conduct 
of  Republican  policy  by  men  who  till  yesterday  were  not 
Republicans.  It  may  be 'said,  of  course,  that  Mi  GaMU  Etta’s 
moderation  is  only  assumed,  or  that  at  best  it  is  only  skin 
deep,  or  that  he  will  not  be  able  in  the  long  run  to  commu¬ 
nicate  it  to  his  followers.  But  even  those  who  use  this 
language  do  not  deny  that  ever  since  the  union  of  the  Left 
Centre  with  the  Left  this  moderation  has  been  uniform  and 
conspicuous.  M.  GAMBETTAhas  given  the  Left  Centre  no  cause 
to  doubt  his  sincerity,  except  such  as  equally  existed  when 
they  first  determined  to  work  with  him.  It  would 
have  been  an  evil  omen  for  the  success  of  political 
compromise  in  France  if  the  Left  Centre  had  thrown 
the  Left  overboard  on  no  greater  inducement  than  M. 
Buffet’s  assurance  that  the  triiep  via  media  lay  along  the 
outside  edge  of  one  extreme.  If  the  Republic  is  to1  become 
the  permanent  Government  of  France,  and  if  it  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  bear  that  strongly  Conservative  character  which 
has  hitherto  distinguished  it  from  the  Governments  of  the 
same  name  which  have  gone  before  it,  the  conduct  of 
affairs  must  be  in  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  other 
desire  than  to  make  the  Repnblic  successful.  In  so  far  as 
abstract  principles,  whether  Monarchical  or  revolutionary, 
are  more  dear  to  a  man  than  the  satisfactory  working 
of  the  existing  constitutional  machinery,  beds  unfitted  to 
take  a.n  active  part  in  the  government  of  the  country.  The 
Left  have  shown  their  appreciation  of  this  truth  by 
condemning  men  like  M.  Naquet  and-  M.  Louis  Blanc  to 
virtual  insignificance.  It  would  have  been  a  poor  return 
for  this  concession  if  the  Left  Centre'  had  abandoned  their 
allies  without  a  shadow  of  provocation,  and  declared  by 
their  acts  that  they  thought  that  the  life  element  in  a  Re¬ 
publican  Senate  would  be  best  composed  of  representatives 
of  every  shade  of  Monarchical  opinion.  It  may  be  objected 
that  they  had  to  include  representatives  of  the  extremest 
shade  of  Monarchical  opinion  after  all.  But  the  inclusion 
of  a  mere  sprinkling  of  Ultra-Legitimists  among  75 
Senators,  nearly  all  the  rest  of  whom,  if  perfectly  insignifi¬ 
cant,  are  also  perfectly  harmless,  is  a  different  matter  from 
the  inclusion  of  a  majority  of  Royalists  of  that-  more  prac¬ 
tical  type  which  is  dangerous  in  proportion  as  it  is  rational. 
If  the  Left  Centre  had  accepted  the  list  of  the  Right,  they 
would  have  done  what  they  could  to  make  the  Senate  an 
unworkable  element  in  the  Republican  machine  ;  and  to 
secure  this  end  they  would  have  broken  up  the  alliance  be¬ 
tween  practical  Republicans  of  various  shades  which 
affords  the  best  obtainable,  if  not  the  best  conceivable, 
guarantee  for  the  permanence  of  the  existing  Government  in 
France. 


SPAIN. 

rp  HE  preparations  for  a  fresh  campaign  against  the 
JL  Carlists  appear  to  be  far  advanced ;  and  probably 
operations  will  commence  as  soon  as  the  dead  of  the  winter 
is  over.  Some  of  the  generals  have  already  left  Madrid 
for  their  several  posts,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  King 
will  soon  assume  the  nominal  command.  It  is  announced 
that  General  Quesada  will  take  the  control  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  probably  under  the  title  of  Chief  of  the  King’s 
Staff.  General  Mokiones,  who  has  been  lately  kept  in  the 
background,  in  consequence,  as  it  is  thought,  of  his  Re¬ 
publican  tendencies,  will  command  one  of  the  armies  in  the 
field,  and  General  Martinez  Campos  another.  It  is  not  a 
little  surprising  that  General  Jovellab,  lately  Minister  of 
War  and  Prime  Minister,  should  have  accepted,  on  the  eve 
of  a  campaign  which  is  expected  to  he  decisive,  the  irksome 
office  of  Captain- General  of  Cuba.  In  former  times  the 
post  was  coveted,  on  account  of  the  opportunity  which 
it  offered  of  amassing  a  fortune  both  by  regular  and  by 
indirect  means.  Of  late  years  one  Captain-General  after 
another  has  abandoned  in  despair  the  hopeless  enterprise 
of  suppressing  the  rebellion.  The  representative  of  the 
Spanish  Government  is  habitually  thwarted  by  the  Volun¬ 
teers  who  form  an  indispensable,  though  turbulent,  part 
of  the  forces  at  his  disposal.  The  rebels,  on  their  part, 
have  no  organized  Government  with  which  it  is  possible  to 
treat ;  and  perhaps  they  have  little  desire  to  end  a  contest 
which  furnishes  them  with  occupation  and  plunder.  It  is 
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barely  possible  that  the  appointment  of  Jovellae  as  Cap¬ 
tain-General  may  indicate  the  adoption  by  the  Government 
at  home  of  some  change  of  policy.  The  late  negotiations 
with  the  American  Government  may  have  suggested  a 
possible  danger  of  foreign  intervention,  and  it  may  have 
been  thought  desirable  to  make  some  attempt  at  concilia¬ 
tion.  No  Captain- General  and  no  Spanish  Government 
would- venture  to  propose  the  concession  of  independence 
to  the  colony,  nor  are  there  materials  for  a  responsible  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  kind  which  has  been  established  in  the 
greater  English  colonies.  Representative  institutions  are 
inapplicable  to  a  population  which  includes  two  or  more 
hostile  communities.  The  Spanish  Government  has  not 
yet  abolished  slavery.  A  Legislature  elected  by  the  domi¬ 
nant  party  would  never  attempt  emancipation. 

Notwithstanding  the  obstinacy  of  the  struggle  in  the 
Northern  provinces,  the  prospects  of  Spain  have  greatly 
improved  since  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  Only 
two  years  have  passed  since  the  country  was  without  an 
army,  and  almost  without  a  Government.  The  Republican 
Cortes,  representing  the  party  which  had  disorganized  all 
military  and  civil  institutions,  had  not  even  sufficient 
prudence  and  honesty  to  support  Castelar  in  his  attempts 
to  repair  the  disasters  to  which  he  had  largely  contributed. 
The  first  step  towards  the  restoration  of  order  wTas  the 
expulsion  of  the  Cortes  by  the  Captain- General  of  Madrid. 
It  is  strange  that,  after  rendering  a  great  and  unselfish 
service  to  his  country,  General  Pavia  should  since  have 
been  excluded  from  military  employment.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Serrano,  though  it  was  deficient  in  vigour,  was 
preferable  to  the  anarchical  system  which  it  superseded  ; 
and  the  army  gradually  recovered  its  former  efficiency.  In 
the  last  days  of  1874,  Martinez  Campos  and  Primo  de 
Rivera  completed  the  work  of  Pavia  by  restoring  heredi¬ 
tary  Monarchy  in  the  person  of  Don  Alfonso.  Although 
two  generals  of  subordinate  rank  had  no  legal  right  to 
effect  a  constitutional  change,  the  remainder  of  the  army 
and  the  nation  in  general  at  once  condoned  the  usurpation 
by  acknowledging  the  new  King.  Since  that  time,  although 
no  decisive  victory  has  been  achieved,  the  balance  of  success 
has  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  Government  of  Madrid.  The 
territory  of  the  Carlists  has  been  gradually  curtailed,  and 
the  disproportion  of  numbers  greatly  increased.  The 
central  Government  can  probably  dispose  of  200,000  men, 
including  a  large  proportion  of  soldiers  who  have  already 
seen  something  of  war.  The  entire  force  is  available  for 
active  operations,  because  the  Carlists  are  not  strong 
enough  either  to  invest  fortresses  or  to  move  out  of  their 
own  districts.  It  is  possible  that  an  attack  on  their  central 
position  at  Estella  may  be  defeated ;  but  equal  losses  will 
tell  unequally  on  the  stronger  and  the  weaker  combatant. 
The  precedent  of  the  American  Civil  War  is  in  some 
respects  applicable  to  the  Carlist  war  in  Spain.  Larger 
numbers,  greater  resources,  and  the  undisturbed  command 
of  the  sea  must  ultimately  prevail ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in 
the  interests  of  humanity,  that  the  Carlist  leaders  will 
recognize  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  superior  force. 

It  is  difficult  for  foreigners  to  judge  of  the  expediency 
of  recognizing  or  suppressing  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the 
Basque  provinces.  The  insurgents  might  probably  be  in¬ 
duced  to  lay  down  their  arms  less  unwillingly  if  they 
were  allowed  to  retain  their  cherished  franchises ;  but  a 
large  section  of  politicians  in  Spain  attributes  the  frequent 
renewal  of  rebellion  to  the  exceptional  condition  of  the 
Carlist  districts.  The  principal  difficulty  arises  from  the 
conscription,  which  in  all  Continental  countries  is  the  most 
oppressive  of  burdens.  It  is  impossible  to  maintain  the 
standing  army,  which  has  been  proved  to  be  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  order  in  Spain,  except  by  means  of 
compulsory  service ;  yet  the  conscription  is  perhaps  more 
odious  to  the  population  in  Spain  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Europe,  and  the  temporary  triumph  of  the  Repub¬ 
licans  and  Federalists  was  principally  due  to  their  offer 
of  abolishing  the  practice.  It  would  be  highly  invidious 
to  combine  the  enforcement  of  military  service  in 
other  parts  of  Spain  with  the  exemption  of  provinces 
which  may  be  regarded  as  not  especially  entitled  to 
favour.  It  is  perhaps  possible  to  devise  an  arrangement 
by  which  the  Basque  provinces  might  contribute  their 
quota  to  the  army  by  some  method  of  local  recruiting. 
The  people  of  the  North  have  shown  in  the  service  of  Don 
Carlos  that  they  are  the  most  warlike  of  Spaniards. 
Nothing  would  tend  so  effectually  to  transfer  their  loyalty 
to  the  rival  dynasty  as  voluntary  service  in  the  national 
army.  Nevertheless  the  question  is  surrounded  with 


embarrassment,  and  both  laxity,  and  .  severity  have  their 
disadvantages.  Three  years  ago  Serrano,  then  in  the 
service  of  King  Amadeo,  ostensibly  effected  the  pacification 
of  the  Northern  provinces  by  a  convention  in  which  he 
conceded  nearly  all  their  demands.  In  a  few  months 
afterwards  the  rebellion  recommenced  with  additional 
vigour,  and  Don  Carlos  naturally  refused  to  acknowledge 
engagements  to  which  he  had  not  been  a  party.  The 
question  of  the  terms  on  which  peaoe  may  be.  permanently 
established  will  be  most  conveniently  considered  when 
resistance  in  the  field  is  suppressed.  Negotiations  with 
Don  Carlos  himself  are  not  likely  .to  succeed. 

Rumours  of  an  early  meeting  of  the  Cortes  have  for 
some  time  past  been  suspended ;  and  probably  the  election 
will  be  deferred  until  the  result  of  the  winter  campaign  has 
been  ascertained.  The  mode  in  which  the  Government 
provides  for  the  expenses  of  the  war  is  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood  ;  but  there  is  probably  no  immediate  necessity  for 
altering  any  provisional  arrangement  which  may  have 
been  adopted.  The  sanction  of  the  Cortes  can  add  nothing 
to  the  validity  of  the  title  of  the  King.  Already  recognized 
by  all  foreign  Powers,  Alfonso  XII.  has  been  tacitly 
received  by  bis  own  subjects  without  a  show  of  opposition. 
If  the  war  in  the  North  is  brought  to  an  end,  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  expedient  to  summon  the  Cortes,  both  for  financial 
and  for  political  reasons.  It  ris  not  known  whether  the 
former  leaders  of  Parliamentary  parties  have  reconsidered 
during  their  long  exclusion  from  power  the  differences 
which  formerly  served  as  an  excuse  for  personal  and 
factious  struggles.  Zorrilla,  who  was  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  Spanish  administration  sent  arbitrarily  into 
exile  soon  after  the  King’s  accession,  has  since  been 
allowed  to  return.  Sagasta  has  at  different  times 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  actual  Minister, 
who  may  perhaps  intend  on  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes  to 
rely  on  the  Moderado  party.  Among  -Spanish  politicians 
who  acquiesce  in  the  present  dynastic  system,  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  order  and  material  prosperity  must  be  a  more 
important  object  than  the  prosecution  of  obsolete  contro¬ 
versies.  The  only  vital  question  of  Spanish  politics  con¬ 
cerns  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  has  lately  re¬ 
asserted  for  Spain  pretensions  which  might  seem  to  belong 
to  another  age.  Canovas  jdel  Castillo  has  already  had  a 
warning  of  the  risk  of  conceding  claims  which  he  probably 
regards  as  extravagant.  When  the  King  first  came  to  the 
throne  the  Minister  was  anxious  to  purchase  the  patronage 
of  the  Pope  at  any  cost,  and  he  afterwards  found  himself 
unable  to  redeem  his  promise.  A  Cortes  elected  through 
the  influence  and  in  the  interest  of  the  clergy  would  nor 
represent  the  national  feeling.  The  Government  will  be 
able  beforehand  to  regulate  the  elections ;  and  it  may  be 
hoped  that  they  will  themselves  adopt  a  prudent  and 
moderate  policy.  The  temporary  discredit  and  inaction  of 
the  Republican  party  offer  great  facilities  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IN  INDIA. 

HP  IIE  accounts  of  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  journey  con- 
-1-  tinue  to  show  that  he  is  taking  full  advantage  of  his 
opportunities  of  studying  Indian  life  and  manners,  and 
that  up  to  the  present  time  the  expedition  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  fairly  successful.  The  Prince  himself,  in  spite  of 
his  really  hard  work,  has  borne  np  well  against  fatigue 
and  climate.  He  has  made  himself  popular  with  all 
classes  by  his  natural  suavity  and  unaffected  kindliness  ; 
and,  although  it  would  probably  be  assuming  too  much  to 
imagine  that  he  has  made  any  very  deep  impression  on  the 
people,  still  the  impression,  as  far  as  it  goes,  would  seem 
to  be  on  both  sides  of  an  agreeable  and  friendly  kind.  The 
natives,  if  they  have  not  been  inspired  with  any  special 
veneration  for  the  British  Grown,  have  at  least  been 
amused  and  interested,  and  cannot  fail  to  associate  the 
name  of  the  Prince  with  the  recollection  of  a  pleasant 
excitement.  Extracts  have  been  published  from  the  native 
Indian  press  in  which  his  visit  is  treated  with  some 
acerbity ;  but  it  is  easy  to  make  too  much  of  expressions 
of  this  kind.  One  of  these  papers  asks  what  benefit  India 
can  possibly  derive  from  the  Prince!s  visit,  and  points  out 
that  the  Prince  can  do  nothing,  for  he  is  completely  subject 
to  the  British  Parliament,  which  always  turns  a  deaf  ear  to 
Indian  grievances,  and  which  indeed  is  so  hard  upon  the 
Prince  himself  that  it  would  not  allow  him  to'  bring  bis 
Princess  with  him  to  India  on  account  of  the  expense.  A 
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little  grumble  is  also  made  about  the  heavy  outlay  to  which 
the  chiefs  have  been  put  iu  receiving  him.  Other  papers 
complain  that  “  petty  officials  ”  should  have  taken  this 
occasion  to  insult  Indian  chiefs  and  princes  by  denying 
them  their  proper  precedence,  and  compelling  them  to 
mix  with  “  policemen,  domestics,  and  common  people.” 
Only  one  native  journal  takes  the  other  side — that  the 
chiefs  have  no  reason  to  complain.  In  reading  these  com¬ 
ments,  however,  it  may  be  doubted  liow  far  they  really 
represent  the  opinions  of  the  body  of  the  people,  and  allow¬ 
ance  must  also  be  made  for  the  natural  tendency  of  a 
subject  population  to  criticize  its  masters  pretty  much  as 
the  street  boys  chaff  the  police,  more  in  fun  and  a  spirit  of 
mischief  than  actual  malice.  Whatever  the  native  press 
may  say,  it  appears  that  the  chiefs  and  princes  themselves 
have,  through  their  respective  political  agents,  declared 
their  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
received ;  and  it  may  be  believed  that,  though  some  mistakes 
may,  and  iudeed  must,  have  happened  in  such  a  complicated 
and  delicate  business,  no  great  harm  has  been  done.  The 
Times'  Correspondent  fancied  that  at  Baroda  he  saw  some 
of  the  better  sort  of  people,  especially  the  money-changers, 
scowling  at  the  Engl  ish  strangers  ;  but  the  fact  which 
he  also  mentions,  that  the  Peince  passed  through  the  crowded 
streets  of  that  city  almost  within  reach  of  any  arm  out¬ 
stretched  from  the  roadway,  and  that  not  a  word  of  offence 
or  gesture  indicative  of  disrespect  was  observed,  shows 
that  there  is  no  intentional  rudeness. 

Although  the  conditions  of  State  ceremony  in  the  East  are 
much  more  brilliant  and  picturesque  than  on  our  prosaic 
side  of  the  world,  one  grand  reception  must  be  very  like 
another,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  newspaper  Corre¬ 
spondents  are  already  beginning  to  be  oppressed  by  this 
monotony.  The  absorption  of  the  famous  Special  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times  into  the  confidential  service  of  the 
Prince  has  in  some  measure  dimmed  the  present  Indian 
letters  of  that  journal.  W e  miss  those  highly  characteristic 
passages  which  were  never  wanting  on  former  occasions, 
describing  the  profound  honour  and  respect  paid  to  the 
historiographer  by  all  the  great  folk  with  whom  he 
mixed,  with  interesting  details  as  to  his  diet  and  health. 
It  is  true  that  the  writer  who  is  now  employed  has 
succeeded  in  catching  the  peculiar  style  and  favour 
of  his  predecessor’s  eloquence,  but  this  does  not  compen¬ 
sate  for  the  almost  entire  suppression  of  the  genial  figure 
with  which  we  had  become  so  familiar.  It  is  melancholy 
to  think  that  one  who  used  to  bs  helped  upon  his  horse  at 
Versailles  by  an  Emperor  and  his  Ministers,  amid  the 
huzzas  of  the  army — at  least  that  was  the  impression  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  narrative — should  now  be  reduced  to  struggle 
with  anonymous  obscurity,  appearing  oniy  under  the  cover 
of  a  humble  “  &c.”  at  the  tail  of  the  Royal  suite,  or 
perhaps,  once  in  a  way,  mysteriously  revealing  himself 
as  “  and  one  othef,”  when  associated  with  more  distin¬ 
guished  personages.  It  is  a  great  advantage  for  a  Corre¬ 
spondent,  when  in  want  of  interesting  matter,  to  be  able  to 
write  about  himself,  and  the  conventionalities  which  now 
surround  an  able  artist  in  this  line  are  much  to  be  re¬ 
gretted.  Moreover,  some  unfortunate  consequences  may 
perhaps  be  traced  to  the  same  cause.  It  is  possible  that, 
the  way  being  barred  against  personal  display,  the  dull 
sameness  of  State  pageantry,  when  the  first  blaze 
of  colour  has  been  discounted,  may  have  led  the  Corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Times,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  seek 
out  some  more  tempting  subject  for  his  graphic  pen, 
aud  this  he  seems  to  have  fouud  in  the  combats  of  wild 
animals  which  were  provided  at  Baroda  for  the  recreation 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  good 
sense  which  is  observable  in  most  of  the  arrangements 
for  this  journey  should  in  this  instance  have  been  at  fault ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  still  more  unfortunate  that  an  account  of 
these  sports  should  have  been  laid  before  the  English 
public  by  an  influential  journal  withoutasyllable  of  disappro¬ 
bation.  We  will  briefly  summarize  the  description  of  one 
of  those  entertainments  which,  as  the  Times'  Correspondent 
says,  “  exercise  over  those  who  see  them  an  influence  which 
“  a  description  scarcely  justifies,”  and  leave  it  to  the  judg¬ 
ment  oi  our  readers. 

An  elephant,  “  after  undergoing  some  insults  from  the 
“  people  in  a  safety  arch,  which  it  resented  by  trying  to 
“  tear  down  the  wall,  was  provoked  beyond  endurance  by 
“  others  with  spears  and  red  cloths  on  lances,  which  seemed 
“  to  exercise  it  amazingly,  whereupon  it  trumpeted  and 
“  made  a  charge.”  A  second  elephant  was  then  set  free  and 


“  was  provoked  to  advance  towards  its  fellow-creature  by 
“  men  who  poked  lances  at  it  and  used  most  affronting 
“  language.”  “  When  the  elephants  saw  each  other,  they 
“  advanced  as  if  to  inquire  after  each  other’s  health  ” — that 
is  to  say,  they  displayed  the  natural  goodness  and  urbanity 
of  their  nature ;  but — and  here  man’s  wanton  brutality 
comes  in — the  persecuting  band  who  followed  them  would 
“  not  have  it  so,  and  by  horrid  shouts,  lance  pricks,  and 
“  other  aggravating  acts,  inspired  the  beasts  with  the  belief 
“  that  they  ought  to  be  enemies,  and  they  fought.”  The 
Correspondent  professes  to  believe  that  in  this  instance  the 
sagacious  creatures  were  not  hurting  each  other  verv  much, 
but  only  making  believe ;  but  he  admits  that  “  certainly 
“  there  was  hard  butting  and  tremendous  head  collisions,” 
and  “the  vast  hulls  shook  under  the  strain.”  The 
combat  was  interrupted  by  fireworks,  and,  when  resumed, 
“  one  elephant  turned  the  enemy’s  flank,  and  butted  him 
“  again  and  again  on  the  quarter  and  the  stern  with  such 
“  foi’ce  that  he  turned  and  fled,  amid  the  cheers  of  the 
“  crowd,  smitten  heavily  and  ‘  rammed  ’  by  his  pursuer 
“  till  he  was  brought  up  by  the  wall,”  when  the  rockets  and 
squibs  again  broke  off  the  fight.  A  third  elephant  was 
then  brought  in,  and  “  provoked  to  a  proper  state  of  indig- 
“  nation  and  temper,”  when  a  man  on  horseback  rode  up 
close  to  it  in  order  to  bring  its  exasperation  to  a  height. 
Suddenly  the  elephant  rushed  at  the  rider,  and,  says  the 
Correspondent,  “to  us  it  seemed  as  if  the  man  must  die.” 
However,  he  got  off ;  but  “  not  always  is  it  so  ;  sometimes 
“  the  rider  and  his  horse  are  overthrown  and  dreadful 
“  sights  are  seen.”  The  next  “  excitement  ”  was  a 
combat  between  a  couple  of  rhinoceroses,  who  were  also 
disposed  to  be  on  good  terms  with  each  other,  till  the 
attendants  “  began  to  excite  ill  feelings  by  poking  and 
“  patting  them  alternately,  and  raising  horrid  yells,”  till 
one  made  a  thrust,  aud  then  the  brutes  had  a  keen  bout, 
during  which  they  were  stimulated  by  bucketfuls  of  cold 
water.  After  this  two  buffaloes  were  set  together,  and  this 
was  “  real  lighting,”  the  animals  being  excited  to  a  pas¬ 
sionate  fury. 

The  abject  and  unfeeling  flunkeyism  which  could  describe 
such  scenes  with  simpering  complacency,  and  without  a 
hint  of  reproach,  appears  to  have  been  infectious  in  Print¬ 
ing-House  Square.  Hot  only  is  the  Correspondent’s 
letter  printed,  but  we  find  another  flunkey  turned  on 
in  a  leader  to  declare  that  “  these  spectacles  have  a 
“  strange  fascination  for  all.”  This  may  be  true  in 
a  sense,  but  the  Times  must  be  well  aware  that  there 
is  in  England  an  honourable  Society  which  has  been  ex¬ 
pressly  established  for  the  purpose  of  counteracting  this 
fascination,  and  that  any  person  who  attended  such  sports 
in  this  country  would  be  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 
Ratting,  bull-baiting,  badger-drawing,  and  other  kinds  of 
deliberate  cruelty  to  animals,  without  the  excuse  of  de¬ 
stroying  vermin,  have  been  prohibited  by  law,  under 
criminal  penalties.  These  laws  do  not  prevail  in  Baroda, 
but  it  might  have  been  expected  that  Englishmen — and 
especially  Englishmen  bearing  a  public  character  and  re¬ 
presenting  their  country  in  a  conspicuous  manner — would  be 
careful  in  visiting  India  to  carry  with  them  the  moral  in¬ 
stincts  and  convictions  upon  which  that  law  depends.  An 
elephant  is  not  a  beast  of  prey  ;  he  is  almost  an  example  to 
mankind  in  his  peaceful  and  kindly  nature  ;  he  is  the  faith¬ 
ful  servant  and  friend  of  man,  and  is  in  every  way  a  most 
useful  member  of  Eastern  society.  Yet  it  is  made  a  matter 
of  sport,  with  the  countenance  and  apparent  approbation 
of  the  highest  class  of  Englishmen,  that  elephants  should 
be  tortured  into  ferocity  in  order  to  gratify  a  craving  foi 
excitement.  The  effect  of  such  a  spectacle  may  perhaps 
not  be  to  make  anybody  in  India  much  the  worse,  but  it 
will  be  regarded  as  an  encouragement  in  England  by  the 
more  hardened  and  ignorant  classes  who  take  delight  in 
cruelty  for  its  own  sake.  The  Prince  has  certainly  not 
been  fortunate  in  his  sporting  experiences.  A  slaughter  of 
quails  must,  wc  should  fancy,  be  dismally  like  a  battue  of 
larks  or  sparrows,  and  one  can  fancy  the  feelings  of  English 
sportsmen  when  they  hear  that  one  of  the  Royal  party — 
was  it  “  &c.  ”  “  killed  a  peacock.”  Even  this,  however, 

is  legitimate  enough  compared  with  the  combats  of  beasts, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  there  will  bo  no  more  of  these 
odious  and  repulsive  exhibitions. 
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RAGGED  SCHOOLS  AND  ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION. 

NO  one  who  is  not  deaf  to  every  instinct  of  natural 
compassion  will  deny  to  Mr.  Knox  the  sympathy 
which  he  so  richly  merits.  The  lot  of  an  amateur  School 
Inspector  is  necessarily  a  bitter  one,  and  though  Mr.  Knox 
is  anxious  to  do  away  with  the  idea  that  he  falls  under  this 
category  of  public  officials,  he  admits  at  the  same  time 
that  he  cannot  decline  the  work  of  amateur  school  inspec¬ 
tion.  On  Saturday  he  was  engaged,  when  not  actually 
listening  to  the  advocates  of  rival  educational  systems,  in 
trying  to  gauge  the  amount  of  elementary  knowledge  pos¬ 
sessed  by  a  boy  of  eight  and  a  girl  of  nine.  The  process 
itself,  indeed,  was  not  a  tedious  one.  Mr.  Knox  had  no 
difficulty  in  deciding  that  the  children  knew  very  little  of 
arithmetic,  and  were  wholly  at  sea  as  regards  the  difference 
between  a  noun  and  a  verb.  It  might  be  rash  to  count 
on  the  ability  of  much  older  and  wiser  persons  to  give  an 
intelligent  account  of  this  distinction  if  it  were  suddenly 
put  to  them  in  a  police  court ;  but,  as  Mr.  Knox  observed, 
with  natural  self-pity,  a  police  magistrate  “might  just  as 
“  well  refuse  to  deal  with  an  assault  case  as  with  one  of 
“  these  applications  to  test  the  fact  whether  a  child  not  at 
“  a  Board  school  was  capable  of  passing  a  particular 
“  standard.”  The  duty  has  been  thrown  upon  him  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  unless  the  educational  level  of  the  Rawed 
Schools  can  be  raised,  or  the  London  School  Board  can  be 
persuaded  to  relax  its  requirements,  he  has  no  option  but 
to  go  on  doing  it.  Every  one  will  echo  Mr.  Knox’s  hope 
that  means  may  be  found  to  make  the  certificate  of  a 
properly  qualified  Government  Inspector  conclusive  on  the 
point  of  fact,  and  will  agree  with  him  that  in  the  rough- 
and-ready  daily  business  of  a  police  court  there  is  but 
little  time  for  educational  investigations.  But,  though  it 
may  seem  a  small  thing  to  detail  a  School  Inspector  for 
work  of  this  kind,  it  may  not  prove  so  easy  as  Mr.  Knox 
supposes  to  induce  the  Government  to  move  in  the  matter. 
The  difficulty  is  not  one  that  has  not  been  foreseen.  On 
the  contrary,  it  has  from  the  first  been  evident  that,  as 
soon  as  attendance  at  school  came  to  be  enforced,  the 
question  what  constitutes  a  school  would  have  to  be  de¬ 
termined  somehow.  The  point  at  issue  here  has  little  to 
do  with  the  controversy  between  School  Board  schools  and 
voluntary  schools.  What  is  ordinarily  understood  by  a 
voluntary  school  is  a  school  submitting  to  Government 
inspection,  and  receiving  a  Parliamentary  grant  in  return. 
If  the  Ogle  Street  Ragged  School  had  been  a  school  of 
this  description,  the  fact  of  attendance  at  it  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  answer  to  the  officers  of  the  School 
Board.  But,  if  this  particular  issue  is  not  involved, 
another  of  even  larger  dimensions  is  directly  touched. 
If  attendance  at  the  Ogle  Street  Ragged  School 
does  not  constitute  compliance  with  the  by-laws  of 
the  School  Board,  what  is  to  become  of  the  many  pri¬ 
vate  adventure  schools  which  exist  in  London  and  other 
large  towns  ?  Probably  the  standard  of  proficiency  ordi¬ 
narily  arrived  at  in  some  of  these  schools  is  lower  than  that 
which  can  be  attained  in  a  Ragged  School,  yet  so  many 
parents  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  a  private  adventure 
school  that  the  announcement  that  these  schools  must  either 
improve  or  be  closed  might  have  a  highly  sensational  effect. 

If  Ragged  Schools  could  be  dealt  with  by  themselves, 
the  Government,  might  not  be  unwilling  to  propose  some 
compromise.  But  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  general 
provision  for  dealing  with  unsatisfactory  schools  can  be 
passed  through  Parliament  in  the  present  unexcited  state 
of  public  feeling  on  the  subject.  There  arc  many  parents 
whose  first  thought,  when  the  existence  of  the  by-law  is 
brought  home  to  them,  is  how  they  may  evade  it.  It  is 
not  convenient  for  them  to  send  their  children  to  a  school 
which  requires  constant  and  punctual  attendance.  They  want 
a  school  in  which  a  good  deal  less  than  this  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted,  a  school  in  which  the  door  will  not  be  closed  against 
late  comers,  a  school  in  which  the  work  is  not  sufficiently 
regular  to  make  it  a  matter  of  much  moment  whether 
a  child  conies  three  days  a  week  or  six.  There  are 
abundance  of  such  schools  in  existence,  and  abundance  of 
parents  who  know  how  to  make  them  useful.  The  Man¬ 
chester  School  Board  has  lately  been  inquiring  into  the 
nature  of  the  training  which  can  be  had  at  private  adven¬ 
ture  schools,  and,  with  very  rare  exceptions,  the  report  is 
exceedingly  unfavourable.  The  Board  accordingly  pro¬ 
poses  that  no  school  shall  be  allowed  to  count  for  purposes 
of  attendance  under  the  by-law  that  has  not  been  certified 
by  a  Government  Inspector.  But  here  two  obstacles  pi\  - 


sent  themselves.  Either  the  Government  standard  must 
be  lowered  beyondall  precedent,  or  the  great  majority  of  the 
private  adventure  schools  must  be  shut  up.  The  objection  to 
theadoption  of  the  former  alternative  isthat,  though  in  theory 
it  is  quite  reasonable  to  draw  a  distinction  between  schools 
which  are  good  enough  to  allow  of  attendance  at  them 
being  recognized  as  sufficient  compliance  with  the  law,  and 
schools  which  are  good  enough  to  entitle  them  to  a  share 
in  the  Parliamentary  grant,  it  would  probably  be  found  in 
practice  that,  as  soon  as  the  Education  Department  had 
accepted  a  school  as  good  enough  for  one  purpose,  pressure 
would  begin  to  be  put  upon  it  to  go  further  and  to  accept  the 
school  as  good  enough  for  the  other  purpose.  It  would  be 
argued  that  the  object  for  which  the  Parliamentary  grant 
was  instituted  was  not  to  set  up  an  ideal  standard  of  edu¬ 
cation,  but  to  encourage  all  such  schools  as  were  giving 
the  minimum  of  education  which  Parliament  thought  it 
necessary  for  children  to  have.  Schools  which  give  more 
than  this  minimum  may  be  doing  a  very  useful  work, 
■and  one  which  well  deserves  State  aid.  But  until 
elementary  education  has  been  greatly  extended,  is  it 
well  to  exclude  any  school  from  a  share  in  the  grant 
which  gives  a  sufficiently  good  education  to  excuse 
parents  from  sending  their  children  elsewhere  ?  Even 
if  the  Education  Department  were  willing  to  run  this 
risk,  it  would  still  have  to  choose  between  acquiescing  in  a 
variety  of  defects  in  the  matter  of  health  and  discipline, 
or  excluding  a  great  number  of  private  adventure  schools 
from  even  the  qualified  recognition  which  would  be  involved 
in  giving  them  an  Inspector’s  certificate.  It  is  impossible 
that  schools  which  are  for  the  most  part  held  in  rooms  that 
have  not  been  built  for  the  purpose,  and  in  which  the 
instruction  is  given  by  teachers  who  have  not  been  trained 
for  the  work,  should  fulfil  those  elementary  conditions 
which  must  be  insisted  on  if  the  children  in  attendance  are 
to  be  secured  against  disease  or  the  unchecked  influence  of 
bad  companionship.  Yet  the  result  of  immediately  closing 
schools  that  fail  to  come  up  to  this  standard  would  be  to 
make  the  enforcement  of  school  attendance  more  unpopular 
- — a  consequence  which,  considering  by  how  many  diffi¬ 
culties  the  process  is  already  surrounded,  it  would  scarcely 
be  prudent  to  provoke. 

It  is  clear  that  Ragged  Schools  have  no  greater 
claim  to  forbearance  than  is  possessed  by  private  adventure 
schools.  The  plea  that  they  clothe  and  feed  the 
children  who  attend  them,  which  is  sometimes  set  up  on 
their  behalf,  is  really  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Parliament 
has  determined  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  every 
parent  shall  be  compelled  to  send  his  children  to  a  school 
at  which  they  will  receive  a  certain  amount  of  instruction. 
The  parent  cannot  be  excused  from  obeying  this  law  be¬ 
cause  he  prefers  to  send  his  children  to  a  school  at  which 
they  receive  a  certain  amount  of  food  and  clothing  in  lieu 
of  instruction.  As  regards  the  managers  of  ragged  schools, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  when  they  have  the  hold 
alike  over  the  children  and  over  the  parents  which  gifts  of 
food  and  clothing  confer,  they  should  not  be  able  to  impart 
the  very  moderate  amount  of  elementary  knowledge  which 
the  law  demands.  At  all  events,  if  they  fail  to  do  this,  they 
must  not  complain  if  they  have  to  take  the  consequences. 
What  they  ask  for  is  really  to  be  allowed  to  withdraw 
certain  children  from  school  in  order  to  do  them  good  in 
other  ways.  Wherever  Parliament  has  made  attendance 
at  school  compulsory,  this  demand  is  plainly  in¬ 
admissible.  The  law  is  that  all  children  shall  attend 
school  who  are  not  being  educated  at  home.  As  the 
Legislature  has  not  made  the  fact  that  a  child  is  fed 
at  home  or  clothed  at  home  an  excuse  for  keeping  it 
from  school,  why  should  it  make  the  fact  that  a  child  is  fed 
and  clothed  away  from  home  an  excuse  for  keeping  it  from 
school  ?  Lord  Shaftesbury  admits  that  the  managers  of 
Ragged  Schools  have  “never  pretended  to  give  to  these 
“  children  a  full  secular  education  according  to  modern 
“  notions  ”  ;  but  they  have,  he  thinks,  given  them  “  an 
“  admirable  practical  education,  and  one  far  better  adapted 
“  than  the  present  one  to  enable  them  to  make  their  pro- 
“  gress  in  life.”  This  is  in  effect  an  exhortation  to  School 
Boards  and  to  the  Education  Department  to  take  example 
by  Ragged  Schools  instead  of  calling  upon  Ragged  Schools 
to  take  example  by  them.  If  the  education  given  in 
Ragged  Schools  is  far  better  fitted  than  the  present  one  to 
enable  children  to  make  their  progress  in  life,  Parliament 
cannot  too  soon  make  it  universal.  But  then  on  this  point 
Lord  Shaftesbury  is  in  a  minority. 
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TIIE  YEAR. 

WHEN  no  great  war  lias  absorbed  public  attention  tbe  main 
subject  of  retrospect  in  England  at  the  close  of  a  twelve- 
month  is  the  Ministry,  its  right  and  wrong  judgments,  its  failures, 
>ud  its  successes.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  in  the  year  now 
drawing  to  its  close  the  general  result  has  been  favourable  to  Mr. 
-Disraeli  and  his  colleagues.  The  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares 
has  lately  thrown  a  halo  ■  round  its  authors  which  is  due  perhaps 
more  to  the  enthusiasm  and  romance  with  which  the  nation  re¬ 
ceived  the  intelligence ,  than  to  the  intentions  of  the  Cabinet.  At 
any  rate  it  is  difficult  to  glorify  Lord  Derby  for  having  doue  some¬ 
thing  bold  and  masterly  when  he  insists  that  he  has  done,  something 
small  and  inoli'ensive.  Bnt  the  nation  likes  to  think  that  the 
Ministry  has  done-  more  than  it  meant  to  do,  and  men  approve  even 
the  unconscious  instruments  of  what  is  thought  to  be  grand  or 
good.  And  in  the  case  ofr  the  Cabinet  this  access  of  accidental 
goodwill  was— bestowed  on  persons  who  had  already  conciliated 
the  favour  of  the  public.  If  any  candid  opponent  were  asked 
what  adverse  criticism  -on  the  Ministry  he  thought  just,  he  would 
find  it  hard  to  urge  anything  definite  beyond  remarking  that  some 
ofthe  Government  Bills  .of  last  Session  were  rather  weak,  and  that 
Mr,  Ward  Hunt  makes  a  had  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  No 
Ministry  is  perfect.  There  are  always  specks  on  the  sun,  and 
these  species  on  the  Ministerial  sun  are  obvious  enough.  But 
even  a  sun  with  specks  on  it  gives  a  good  deal  of  light,  and  the 
Ministerial  sun  shines  with  comfortable  brightness*  in  spite  of 
some  feeble  measures  and  of  Mr.  Ward  Hunt's  quaint  notions  of 
official  duty.  No  one  can  for,  a  moment  doubt  that  the  Ministry 
tries  hard  to  do  right.  It  is  conciliatory,  pleasant,  open  to  per¬ 
suasion.  If  it  makes  a  big  blunder,  as  in  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Circular,  it  dO.es  not  waste  time  by  defending  the  indefensible, 
bilt  simply  owns  its  mistake  and  rectifies  it.  It  has  been  fortu¬ 
nate  in  its  foreign  policy.  It  took  an  active,  although  subordinate, 
part  in  averting  a  war  in -the  spring  between  Germany  and  France; 
it  saved  England  from  a  war.  with  China,  by  making  it  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  England  would  fight  -  rather  than  give  way;  and  it  an¬ 
nounced  through  Ms.  Disraeli,  with  ^politic. boldness,  that,  whatever 
might,  be  the -issue  of.  the-  entangle  meats  of  Turkey*  England  in¬ 
tended  to  see  her  own  interests  protected.  Many  departments  of 
administration,  and  especially  India,  the  Colonies,  the  Exchequer, 
and  the.  Home  Office,  are  notoriously  well  conducted,  and  if  the 
Chancellor  has  shown  himself'  timid  as  a  legislator,  he  constantly 
shows  himself  great  as  a  judge,  Some  recent  appointments  of  the 
Government  are  open  to  comment,  but  no  one  thinks  of  denying 
that,  in  looking  ,  for  a  :  newHoficitor-General,  Mr.  Disraeli  went 
out  of  his  way  to  find  the  best  man.  But  the  greatest  of  all 
the  merits  of  the  Ministry  is  that,  it  has  not  allowed  itself  to 
be  fettered  by  the  expectations  of  its  supporters.  Having  come 
into-  power,  not,  indeed,  exclusively,  but  still  iu  a  large  degree, 
by  appeals  to  the  special  interests  of  classes,  it  has  ventured  in 
office  to  think  little  of  these  classes  and  much  of  the  nation ;  and, 
discovering  the  nation  to  be  muderately  Liberal,  it  has  naturally 
disappointed  extreme  Conservatives.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  re¬ 
cently  complained  of  the  unreasonable  expectations  of  some  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Government.  They  thought,  he  said,  that  a  Ministry 
could  put  three  pints  into  a  quart  pot.  This  scarcely  described 
the  feelings  of  those  whom  lie-  was  criticizing.  They  were  not 
unaware -that'  a  quart  ppt  only  holds  two  pints;  hut  they  hoped 
that  their  particular  pint  was  one  of  the  pints  that  would  be  put 
into,  the  pot.  To  the  neutral  pint  which  all  Ministries,  from  the 
mere  fact  of  having  to  carry  on  the  government,  readily  accept, 
the  Cabinet  added  a  pint,,  not  of  Toryism,  but  of  mild  Liberalism, 
and  it  is  precisely  for  this  reason  that  some  of  their  supporters 
make  wry  faces  as,  they  sip,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation  likes 
the  liquor  served-out. 

Before  the  Session  opened,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  definitively  retired  from  the  leadership  of  the  Opposition  ;  and 
almost  at  the  same  time  a  cri  ticism  of  the  speeches  of  Pius  IX.,  iu 
which  it  was.  satisfactorily  proved  that  a  garrulous  Italian  eccle¬ 
siastic  was  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  the  kind  of  way  natural  to 
him,  disclosed  the  sphere  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  determined  to 
devote  the  energies  which  he  was  withdrawing  from  the  service  of 
tho  nation.  Lord  Hartington.  was  chosen  to  replace  him,  and  sub¬ 
sequent  experience  has  fully  j  ustified  the  choice.-  It  was  not  to  he 
expeoted  that  a  party  -so-  disorganized,  so  incoherent,  and  so  prone 
to  internal  dissensions  as  the  Liberal  party,  would  all  at  once  sup¬ 
port  a -new  leader  who- was  supposed  to  have  owed  his  eminence 
principally  to  his  rank.  Mr.  Disraeli  on  more  than  one  occasion 
complained  that  he  hhd  not  one,  but  three,  Oppositions  to  confront. 
But  neither  he  nor  the  Opposition  had  any  reason  to  complain  of 
Lord  Hartington  personally.  When  the  Ministry,  as  on  the  Irish 
Peace  Preservation  Bill,  was  to  he  supported,  Lord  Hartington 
supported  it .  without  reserve^  When  it  was  attacked,  as  on  the 
occasion- of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Bill,  Lord 
Hartington  attacked  it.  without  acrimony,  but  in  a  businesslike 
manner,  and  so  as. to  -show-that  he  was  not  afraid  of  Mr.  Disraeli. 
When  it  was  to  ho  urged  on,  as  in  dealing  with  the  privilege's  of 
the  House,  Lord  Hartington  had  a  proposal  ready  on  which  the  j 
Government  had  to  form  a  decision.  During  the  Session  the  Oppo-  | 
sition  was  principally  occupied,  and  often  beneficially  occupied,  in 
criticizing  the  details  of  the  measures  -of  the- Government ;  but  its 
incoherence  and  state  of  mental  and  political  dissolution  were  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  faint  way  in  which  the  further  extension  of  the  franchise 
was  proposed,  and  still  more  by  a  despairing  appeal  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  appoint  a  Commission  which  might  think  out  subsidiary 


points  of  the  question,  that  lav  beyond  the  thinking  powers  of  the 
Opposition.  After  the  close  of  the  Session  the  Government  gave  their 
adversaries  a  totally  unexpected  advantage.  Most  of  the  Cabinet 
did  not  even  know  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Circular  had  been 
issued.  Those  who  did  were  unaware  of  its  contents,  or  in  com¬ 
plete  ignorance  of  their  real  purport.  There,  however,  the  unlucky 
document  was,  and  the  case  was  complete  against  the  Government 
under  circumstances  which  awakened  popular  sympathy,  and  ex¬ 
cited  no  differences  within  the  Liberal  party.  Mr.  Forster  seized 
so  welcome  an  opportunity,  and  by  his  speech  on  this  occasion,  and 
by  another  which  he  made  about  the  same  time  on  the  groatnees 
aud  importance  of  the  colonies,  he  brought  himself  and  his  party  to 
the  favourable  remembrance  of  the  country.  Mr.  Gladstone 
emerged  once  or  twice  in  the  Session,  and  spoke  with  more  vehe¬ 
mence  than  effect  on  financial  points  ;  while,  except  when  he  made  a 
spirited  protest  against  the  delusions  fostered  by  Dr.  Kenealy,  Mr. 
Bright  took  little  part-  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament.  The' 
Liberals  have  not  been  brought  together  by  their  old  leaders,  hut 
are  gradually  coming  together  under  their  new  leaders  ;  and  their 
fallen  fortunes  seem  to  have  done  something  to  teach  them  wisdom. 
They  appear  to  he  a  little  less  fond  of  test  questions,  more  willing 
that  their  favourite  aims  should  he  regarded  as  optional,  and  even 
as  ambiguous.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  to  both  political 
parties  the  year  has  brought  good ;  and  that,  if  to  the  Ministry  it 
has  brought  an  increase  of  credit  and  public  confidence,  to  the 
Opposition  it  has  brought  at  least  a  taint  beginning  of  life  and 
strength. 

The  Session  itself  was  not  an  interesting  one.  Many  Bills  were 
passed,  and  the  secondary  members  of  the  Ministerial  party  were 
unwearied  in  crying  out  with  delight  that  the  Ministerial  Acts 
amounted  to  sixty,  to  eighty,  ora  hundred,  as  if  they  were  children 
picking,  up  shells  on  the  beach.  Much  time  was  consumed  in 
passing  the  L-ish  Peace  Act,  which  reduced  in  an  important  degree 
restraints  imposed  on  Irish  vivacity,  but  left  enough  to  call  forth  the 
interminable  protests  of  Irish  members.  By  patience,  firmness,  and 
by  all  possible  concessions  being  made,  the  Bill  was  at  last  got 
through,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  consoled  himself  for  the  fruitless  con¬ 
sumption  of  time  by  remarking  that  Ireland  had  fully  said  its  say. 
Ireland  has  subsequently  been  as  tranquil  as  could  be  wished  ;  or,  if 
its  tranquillity  has  been  disturbed,  it  has  been  disturbed  by  the 
quarrels  of  Home  Iiulers  among  themselves,  and  by  fierce  disputes 
over  the  fund  collected  on  the  occasion  of  the  O’Connell  celebration, 
which  had  been  ingeniously  perverted  from  a  recognition  of  a  na¬ 
tional  hero  into  an  Ultramontane  manifesto.  An  unambitious 
Budget  gave  no  scope  to  Bir  Stafford  Northcote  to  surprise  the 
House,  but  he  established  a  scheme  for  reducing  the  National  Debt 
which  he  is  -confident  will  work,  and  he  passed  a  Friendly  Societies 
Bill  under  which  he  is  sure  some  most  valuable  statistics  will  be 
collected.  Of  the  Artisans’  Dwellings  Act,  as  of  the  Adulteration 
Act,  and  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  it  may  he  said  that  it 
is  not  possible  that  anyone  should  be  much  hurt,  and  that  it 
remains  to  he  seen  whether  any  one  will  he  much  benefited, 
h}r  their  provisions.  The  Government  has.  lately  lost  the  co¬ 
operation  of  Mr.,  Read,  who  thought  that  tenants  were  unfairly 
exposed  to  loss  by  the  inadequacy  of  the  supervision  over  diseased 
Irish  cattle.  But  the  -difference -appears  to-have  arisen  on  this  single 
point,  and  if  the  tenant-farmers  were  disappointed  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Holdings  Bill,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  are  as  yet  at  all  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the  Ministry:  The 
Merchant  Shipping  Bill  alone,  of  all  the  Government  Bills,  pro¬ 
duced  something  of  excitement.  The  Government  did  not  think 
much,  of  this  Bill  one  way  or  the  other ;  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  their  own  Bill,  and  they  were  apparently  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  Sir  Charles  Adderley  had  watched  over  its 
progress.  They  withdrew  it  with  innocent  indifference,  when  the 
sudden  burst  of  passionate  dismay  excited  in  Mr.  Plimsoll  by  the 
collapse  of  his  hopes  turned  the  opinion  of  the  country,  of  the 
House,  and  of  the  Cabinet,  and  a  temporary  measure  embodying 
almost  all  Mr.  Plimsolls  requirements  was  rapidly  passed,  to  l  ho 
delight  of  every  one,  including  Mr.  Disraeli  himself,  who  explained 
that  this  was  precisely  what  he  had  been  secretly  longing  for  all 
the  time.  Of  the  appellate  portion  of  the  Judicature  Bill  Lord 
Cairns  could  make  nothing,  as  his  colleagues  were  divided  iu 
opinion,  and  induced  him  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  a  mysterious! 
clique  among  the  Peers.  The  rest  of  tho  Bill  was,  however,  passed, 
and  has  now  been  two  months  in  operation.  Its  success  in  quicken¬ 
ing  the  despatch  of  justice  has  been  marked  and  unquestionable, 
but  experience  has  yet  to  decide  on  the  value  of  many  of  its  pro¬ 
visions.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  such  bad  consequences  as 
were  predicted  have  not  as  yet  shown  themselves. 

The  Bill  of  Mr.  Gross  for  settling  the  relations  of  employers  arid 
employed  was  accepted  by  all  parties  as  an  honest  and  well-meant 
effort,  and,  after  much  discussion  over  its  wording,  passed  into  law. 
It  may  be  sincerely  trusted  that  a  measure  so  carefully  studied,  so 
well  meant,  and  by  which  employers  gave  up  so  much,  will  produce 
good  effects,  but  hitherto  there  has  appeared  hut  little  abatement  in 
tffie  tyrannical  spirit  of  Trade-Unions.  Mr.  Lowe  did  much  to 
carry  the  measure,  or  rather  to  amend  it  to  his  liking,  and  there 
was  really  no  opposition  to  the  Government  of  a  party  character 
on  any  Bill  except  the  Regimental  Exchange  Bill,  which  was.  a 
variation,  though  perhaps  not  a  very  important  one,  from  the 
principle  on  which  Parliament  acted  in  abolishing  purchase.  The 
Ministry  insisted  that  whatever  little  harm  the  Bill  would  do  might 
be  securely  provided  against  by  suitable  regulations ;  and  as  the 
Opposition  own  that  tho  regulations  now  issued  are  very  satis¬ 
factory,  aud  the  Ministers  are  far  too  polite  and  considerate  ever 
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to  refer  to- a  question  on  ■which  they  differed  from  their  opponents, 
this  one  exceptional  measure  has  been  nearly  forgotten. 
During  the  Sessiou  neither: Mr.  Hardy  nor  Mr.  Ward  Hunt 
attracted  much  attention  to  the  .army  and  navy.  But  since 
the  Session  was  at  an  end  their  .fates  have  been  widely  different. 
A  scheme  for  the  general  defence  of  the  country  and  for 
creating  the  military  organization  requisite  .for  the -purpose  has 
been  published  to  the  .  world,  and  has  .even  been  misinterpreted 
by  foreign  critics  as  equivalent  to  a  .declaration  of  immediate  war. 
In  England  we  are  perfectly  aware  not  only  of  the  peacefulness  of 
our  intentions,  hut  of  the  vast  difference  between  a  scheme  for  our 
army  on  paper  and  a  scheme  for  our.  army  realized  in  fact.  Still 
the  country  saw  with  pleasure  that  the  military  authorities,  under 
Mr.  Hardy’s  countenance,  were  aiming  at  something  wide  and 
permanent,  and  had  got  beyond  the  mere  routine  of  furbishing  up 
skeleton  regiments  with  unfit  recruits  in  inadequate  numbers.  The 
loss  of  the  Vanguard  was  an  accident  which  human  skill  might 
have  easily  prevented,  hut  Mr.  Ward  Hunt  was  not  in  the  .slightest 
degree  to  blame  for  it.  All  he  had  to  do  was  to  teach  by  example 
that  the  navy  must  not  be  carelessly  handled,  and  to  do  justice  all 
round.  Instead  of  playing  the  part  which  the  duties  of  his  office 
required,  he  punished  here  and  let  off  there,  and  contented  him¬ 
self  with  remarking  that  fogs  will  be  fogs  and  that  the 
British  Tar  is  a  line  fellow.  Taxpayers  naturally  think  it  hard 
on  them  to  have  to  pay  millions  for  the  navy,  and  then  find  it 
entrusted  to  the  control  of  an  official  who  saw  nothing  in  the  loss 
of  the  Vanguard  but  an  occasion  for  the  display  of  a  random,  and 
boisterous  good-humour. 

Some  questions  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  business  of  the 
Session  took  up  a  large  part  of  the  time  which  every  year 
appears  to  be  more  scanty  in  proportion  to  what  has  to  he  doue  in 
it.  It  was  decided  very  properly  that  a  new  writ  should  issue  for 
Stroud,  because  no  judge  had  reported  against  the  general  character 
of  the  constituency ;  and  with  equal  propriety  a  writ  was  withheld 
from  Norwich,  against  which  a  judge  had  reported,  and  a  Oom- 
ruission  was  sent  down  to  investigate  into  the  corruption  of  the 
borough,  and  investigated  until  it  stopped  short  in  sheer  weariness 
at  the  endless  series  of  small  briberies  that  bad  been  committed. 
A  new  point  in  Parliamentary  law  was  raised  by  the  return  of 
Mr.  Mitchel  for  Tipperary,  and  it  was  satisfactorily  settled,  first 
by  the  House  and  then  by  a  court  of  law,  that  a  convict  who  has 
escaped  from  the  scene  of  his-  punishment  cannot  sit  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons.  For  a  time  the  House  was  thrown  into 
utter  confusion  by  a  hasty  permission  being -given  to  treat  the 
publication  by  two  journals  of  a  letter  addressed  to  a  Committee 
as  a  breach  of  privilege,  until  at  last  the  difficulty  was  solved  by 
Mr.  Disraeli  recollecting  that  the  House  had  only  to  ask  the  Com¬ 
mittee  how  the  letter  came  into  the  hands  of  reporters.  A  wild 
and  confused  contest  was  also  waged  over  the  antiquated  right  of 
any  single  member  to  clear  the  House  of  strangers,  an  Irish  member 
having  thought  it  in  good  taste  to  use  bis  privilege  to  eject 
the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  happened  to-be  listening  to  a  debate 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  existing  supply  of  English 
horses.  It  was  exactly  the  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Disraeli 
might  have  been  expected  to  lead  the  House  well.  But  he 
was  confused  ;  he  vacillated ;  _  he  did  not  know  what  to  do ; 
and  it  was  only  when  Lord  -Harrington  insisted  that  he  should 
do  something,  that  he  acquiesced  in  a  Sessional  order  being 
passed  that  strangers  should  only  he  removed  on  motion  with¬ 
out  debate.  If,  however,  on  questions  like  these  the  House 
of  Commons  did  not  show  itself  to  advantage,  it  did  much  to 
redeem  its  character  by  the  spirit  with  which  it  forced  Dr. 
Kenealy  to  put  his  wild  charges  into  a  definite  shape,  by  the 
patience  with  which  it  listened  to  him  when  he  involuntarily 
proved -that  all  these  charges  were  wholly  unfounded,  and  by  the 
decisive  judgment  with  which  in  a  single  night  it  burst  the 
gigantic  bubble  of  calumny  and  delusion  which  had  been  swelling 
for  months,  until  its  very  size  made  foolish  people  imagine  that 
there  must  be  something  inside  it. 

In  his  eolonial  administration  Lord  Carnarvon  has  had  some 
slight  difficulties  to  encounter,  although  the  general  condition- of 
the  colonies  is  highly  satisfactory,  and  the  very  low  rates  at  which 
they  are  now  borrowing  in  the  London  market  afford  a  convincing- 
proof  of  the  confidence  which  those  small  and  distant  gatherings 
of  Englishmen  awaken  in  their  countrymen  at  home.  Religious 
animosity  prompted  the  mob  of  -Montreal  to  make  an  unseemly 
disturbance  on  the  occasion  of  the  Guibord  funeral.  But  wherever 
English  law  prevails  it  is  not  difficult  to  make  the  population 
understand  that  the  law  must  be  obeyed,  and  under  the  protection 
of  a  considerable  armed  force  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
was  ultimately  carried  out  in  decent  tranquillity.  Sir  Garnet 
Wolsefey  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  arrange  the  confused 
affairs  of  Natal,  and  he  got  the  colony  to  accept  a  Constitution 
which,  although  it  offered  the  Crowu  less  control  than  Lord  Car¬ 
narvon  -thought  desirable,  was  wisely  accepted  as  an  experiment. 
The  project  of  a  general  federation  of  the  Cape  colonies 
has  had  to  be  abandoned  for  the  present,  partly  because  local 
jealousies  are- still  too  strong,  and  the  more  advanced  districts  do 
not  like  to-  be  saddled  with  the  -  responsibilities  of  their  weaker 
and  more  troubled  neighbours,  and  partly,  as  it  would  appear,  be¬ 
cause  Lord  Carnarvon  did  not  find  a  very  judicious  representative 
in  Mr.  Eroude.  None  of  the  difficulties,  however,  which  Lord 
Carnarvon  has  had  to  face  has  at  all  equalled  iu  magnitude -the 
very  awkward  difficulty  which  the  misdoings  of  the  Gaekwar  of 
Barcda  brought  on  Lord  Salisbury.  In  order  to  carry  English 


justice  to  its  extremest  point,  Ibe  i  Gaekwar  was  .aCQHsedj,of,  the 
attempted  assassination  of  Colonel  Phayre  before  .a  .mixed.  Com¬ 
mission,  of  which  three  eminent  natives  were  members,  .findati 
eminent  counsel  was  retained  by  the  jCfeekwar  to  .  show  do  .the 
astonished  natives  .the  mode  in  which  the  -  English .  system  .of 
cross-examination  conduces,  to.  fhejeods  of. justice.  IIiifortttBafely 
the  Commissioners  disagreed,  .the  English  members  being.co.ovinced 
that  the  Gaekxvar  was  guilty,  and  .the  native  ..members  »pt.bpjng 
sure  as  to  .  his  guilt  ,  or  innocence.  Something  .  had  to  be 
clone,  and  something  very  curious  .was  clone.  .  Aff  .cjmsideiadion,  of 
the  charge,  of  poisoning  was,  said  to  .be. dismissed  from,  the  -.minds 
of  the  English  Government ;  but .  Lord  „S.aliab.ury  .ordered,  the 
Gaekwar  to  be  deposed  on-account  .of  crimes  which,  he. .was .alleged 
to  have  committed  some,  time  before,  although  no  opportunity  was 
given  him  of  disproving  thesa alleged. crimes, andalthough. he. was, 
at  the  time  when  he  was  .deposed,,  passing  .throngh.a  period,  of  pro¬ 
bation  allowed  him  .to.  show  that. Ire  would  .rule  .better.  ’Tims 
nothing  could  be  more  contrary,  to  what.. is  generally  .considjyed 
justice  iu  England  than,  the  anci  of  these,  proceedings^  which  .wove 
first  intended  to  show  how, scrupulously  just.  England  was.  .The 
simple  fact  was  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  either  .to  let  the.  Gaekwar 
rule  or  not  to  let  him  rule ;. and  he.thoughtthe  roan. so  badtirat.to 
depose  him  hv  a  very  high-handed  political  act  was  better  for  Judu 
than  to  stick  to  the  show- of  justice,  and  let  him  go, on  misgovern¬ 
ing.  Fortunately-,  the  very  successful  visit.of  .the  Prince. of  .Wales, 
who  has  been  welcomed  -  with  sincere  enthusiasm  at,  .all  the.  Presi¬ 
dency  towns,  and  who.  has  ..conferred ,  a  -substantial  .benefit  on:, the 
Empire  by  bis  expedition,  has  driven,  the  Gaekwar.  and  every,  other 
unpleasant  subject  out  of  Indian  heads. 

Our  possessions  in  theEast.  are  .so.  hound  up  with.  each,  other 
that  the  rising  in  the  Malay  peninsula  affects  India  even -.mora.tban 
England.  An  interference  in.  the ,  intemiLaffaira  of  .Perak,  which, 
so  far  as  a  judgment  can  at  present.be  formed,  appears,  to  .have 
been  injudicious,  led .  to  the  . murder  of.  Mr.  Birch,  the  lingli  l1 
Resident,  and  an  inadequate  force. sent  ,  to  punish  the  assassins  was 
beaten  off  with  some  loss, .including, that.  of. a  promising  English 
officer.  India  was  immediately  invited  .to  send  ,  additional .  troops, 
and  reinforcements  were  despatched  from  England.  When  ..pro¬ 
perly  supported  by  artillery,  British  .troops .  may.  be  trusted  to.  .put 
down  such  enemies  as  Malays ;  but  victory,  will  bring  its. inevitable 
difficulties,  and,  reluctant  as  we  may. bo. to  extend  our.  possessions, 
we  may  have  no  choice  hut  to  substitute  direct  government.for  .in¬ 
direct  and  precarious  influence.  At  one  rimer-top,  it  .appeared as  if 
the  peaceful  progress  of  India  might- be  interrupted  by  a  .war  .with 
the  King  of  Bumiah.  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth. was  sent,  on  a., special 
mission,  hut  he  could  not  get  the  chief  .thing  he  asked  for,. the 
■permission  to  send  English  troops  .to  .escort  .  officials,  .proceeding 
through  Burmese  territory  to  Western  China.  Why  the.  King 
would  not  yield  on  this  point-soon  became  evident,  lie  was.  wait¬ 
ing  to  see  whether  China  would  go  to  war  with  England,  ami 
whether  England  really  meant-to  go-  to-  war  with  China.  .When 
China  yielded,  the  King  of -Burmah- yielded  too.  But.  it.took 
much  firmness  on  the  partof  Sir  Thomas  -Wade  and -of. the  English 
Cabinet  to  make  China  yield.  It  -was-  only  after  the  .fleet,  in  ..the 
China  seas  had  been  largely  reinforced,  and  the  Chinese,  authorities 
were  convinced  that  England  was  in  earnest,  that ,  the  Chinese 
Government  consented  to  send  a -mission  of  apology  to  England, 
and  to  allow  special  English  Commissioners- to  proceed  to  -  Yunnan 
to  see  that  justice  was  done  on  the  murderers  of  ,  rv.  Margar\. 
The  firmness  of  the  Government  thus  obtained  a  success  of-which 
■Mr.  Disraeli  confessed  that  be  at  one  time  despaired.  The  foreign 
policy  of  an  English  Government  ought  to  be  at  once  firm- and 
cautious;  and  if  tbe  Cabinet,  has  not  been  wanting  in  firmness,  it 
certainly  has  not  been  wanting  in  caution.  Lord  Derby- ref  used,  to 
take  any  further  part  in  tbe  Conferences  on  the  conduct  of  war 
proposed  by  Russia,  and,  subsequently,  lie  wisely  declined  to. allow 
the  tiny  quarrel  between  Belgium  -and -Germany- -to  be  wade  -the 
occasion  of  a  bigger  quarrel,  between  Germany  and  England.  If -be 
conveyed  his  souse  of  the  gravity  of  the  misunderstanding,  between 
Germany-  mid  France,  he  could  at -the-  same  time  -  explain  that  be 
had  worked,  not  unsuccessfully,  for -the  maintenance  of- -peace. 
More  recently  he  has  done  his  -  utmost  to-  discourage  -any  excite¬ 
ment  over  the  insurrection  in  the  Christinn  provinces-  of  Turkey. 
At  first  he  even  expressed  a  curious  -doubt- whether  -  there  were 
really  any  insurgents  ;  and  although  he  has,  nowgpt-so  far  as  <to 
admit  that  an  insurrection  which  lies  lasted-  four-  months- -without 
being  put  down  must  have  some  oao  to  take  part  in  it, -lie -remains 
confident  that  peace  will  be  preserved,  and  that.  '-Austria  -  will  sug¬ 
gest  something  satisfactory.  The  -purchase  of  -the  •  Suez  Ganui 
shares  took  the  uatiou  by  -surprise,-  and  startled  the  world  -by  its 
seeming  boldness.  But  Lord  Derby  bus  tried-hard  to  inspire  -the 
belief  that  it  is  a  small  thing,  and  means  little.  As, an  investment, 
he  says,  it  willqiay,  and  its  political  objectwcs  to  prevent  all  the 
shares  being  held  by  Frenchmen.  Immediately,  however,- after-thc 
transaction  bad  been  accomplished,  no- less  a  person -than  a-reeent 
member  of  the  Government  itself  was -sent  out  to  regulate- the 
finances  of  Egypt,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  Khedivowiis  ordered 
abruptly  to  abandon  bis  little  African  wars.  Theoretically,  we -are 
only  shareholders,  with  some  unascertained  rights,  in  a-  French  com¬ 
mercial  Company.  Practically,  we  tell  the  ruler  -of  -Egypt  what 
he  may  spend  and  what  he  must  do.  Naturally  the  nation  thinks 
that,  if  Lord  Derby  intended  to  do  a  small  thing,  he  has  done  more 
than  he  intended.  In  a  small  way  other  Powers,-  however,  have 
co-operated  with  England  to  help  Egypt  iu  the  path  of  reform; 
and,  after  a  long  hesiiufion  on  the  part  of  France,  mixed  tribunals 
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have  heen  established  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  a  better  system  of 
justice  will  be  administered  than  was  possible  under  the  obsolete 
Consular  jurisdictions. 

The  interest  of  Englishmen  in  the  Turkish  insurrection,  and 
even  in  the  Canal  purchase,  would  probably  have  been  much  less 
if  it  had  not  been  that  Turkey  in  October  grievously  wounded  the 
feelings  of  the  British  public  by  announcing  that  for  live  years  it 
would  only  pay  half  the  interest  on  its  debt.  That  Turkey  had 
not  got  the  money  to  pay  more  was  undeniable,  and  the  catas¬ 
trophe  had  been  long  expected  by  those  who  recognized  that  a 
country  which  always  pays  its  interest  by  borrowing  will  not  pay 
its  interest  when  it  is  unable  to  borrow  any  longer.  But  the  repu¬ 
diation  of  the  Turkish  debt  gave  the  finishing  touch  to  an  exas¬ 
peration  which  had  long  been  growing.  If  England  is  looked 
at  as  a  whole,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  year  has  been  finan¬ 
cially  a  bad  one.  The  revenue  is  a  sure  test,  and  the  revenue  has 
increased  even  beyond  the  anticipations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  But  particular  classes  have  suffered  severely  this 
year.  Some  trades,  and  especially  the  iron  trade,  have  experienced 
a  severe  and  persistent  depression.  Manufacturers  cannot  produce 
at  a  price  that  will  pay  them,  as  the  ironmasters  of  South  Wales 
convinced  their  poorer  neighbours  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  by 
the  strong  step  of  locking-out  120,000  workmen.  The  collapse 
of  the  Aberdare  Company  and  of  Messrs.  Sanderson,  and  the  ruin 
and  frauds  of  Collie,  showed  how  far  and  how  long  overtrading 
had  been  carried,  that  some  branches  of  trade  were  thoroughly 
rotten,  and  that  even  the  greatest  Joint-Stock  Banks  had  been 
earning  a  precarious  dividend  on  unmanageable  deposits  out  of 
accommodation  bills.  These  shocks  were,  however,  as  nothing 
compared  to  that  produced  by  the  revelations  of  the  Foreign  Loans 
Committee.  Then,  at  last,  the  British  public  realized  how  idiotic 
it  had  been,  what  swindling  it  had  encouraged,  of  what  audacious 
adventurers  it  had  been  the  dupe.  The  bankrupt  States  which 
had  borrowed  on  no  security  had  not  even  got  the  money  which 
should  at  least  have  gilded  their  insolvency.  Since  then  Turkey 
and  Peru  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  defaulters,  and  it  is  not 
much  comfort  to  investors  to  reflect  that  in  these  instances  mis¬ 
management  had  perhaps  more  to  do  with  bankruptcy  than 
robbery  had.  The  consoquences  of  the  Peruvian  default  will 
mainly  fall  on  Peruvian  investors;  but  the  default  of  Turkey  may 
have  political  consequences  the  extent  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
foresee. 

If  the  year  has,  except  towards  its  close,  been  devoid  of  political 
excitement,  it  cannot  be  said  that  socially  it  has  been  uninter¬ 
esting.  The  despatch  of  the  Arctic  expedition  gratified  a  public 
which  likes  to  see  the  spirit  of  adventure  flourishing  in  the 
British  navy.  The  interior  of  Africa  has  been  traversed  from  east 
to  west,  and  we  have  once  more  experienced  the  fatality  of  arbitra¬ 
tions  in  Marshal  MacMahon's  award  against  our  claims  to 
Delagoa  Bay.  Captain  Boyton  has  shown  that,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  an  expert  in  a  peculiar  dress  can  paddle  across  the 
Channel ;  and  Captain  Webb  has  stimulated,  or  defied,  imitation 
by  simply  swimming  across  the  same  distance.  Ordinary  travellers 
are  more  interested  in  the  undoubted  success  of  the  Ca-stalin.  The 
religious  world  has  had  its  own  excitement  in  the  Cardinalate  of 
Dr.  Manning,  and  the  addresses  and  hymns  of  Messrs.  Moody  and 
.Sankey.  The  Mayors  of  the  world  have  flocked  to  do  honour 
to  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  people  ojj  Sheffield  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  have  Hocked  to  welcome  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales ;  while  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  has  represented,  however 
dimly,  the  illustrious  foreign  visitors  whom  we  delight  to  honour. 
The  grandeur  and  vastness  of  the  railway  system  have  been 
duly  celebrated  at  Darlington ;  and  in  more  strictly  social  matters 
Lord  Darnley  has  illustrated  both  the  extent  to  which  the 
feudal  theory  of  the  re  aliens  of  landlord  and  tenant  can  be 
carried,  and  the  frankness  with  which  an  honourable  man  can 
apologize  for  a  mistake.  The  woes  and  wrongs  of  school¬ 
masters  have  been  exemplified  in  the  instances  of  Eton  and 
Felsted,  and  Wainwright  has  shown  how  respectability  can  pass 
into  atrocity,  and  how  much  respectable  atrocity  commends  itself 
to  maudlin  sympathy.  Wainwiight’s  crime,  however,  sinks  into 
insignificance  before  that  of  the  man  Thomas,  who  planned 
twenty  wholesale  murders  in  order  to  cheat  insurance  offices  out 
of  a  few  pounds,  and  killed  himself  when  he  found  that  his  first 
attempt  was  pecuniarily  unsuccessful,  although  it  inflicted  death 
or  wounds  on  over  two  hundred  persons.  The  railways  have 
furnished  less  than  their  usual  catalogue  of  accidents,  but  the 
stirring  incident  of  Colonel  Baker's  trial  shows  how  a  still  more 
dreadful  form  of  insecurity  than  that  of  collisions  may  befall  in¬ 
cautious  young  ladies  who  travel  alone  iu  railway  carriages.  The 
catastrophe  caused  by  the  Alberta  awakened  natural  interest  both  . 
from  sympathy  with  the  Queen  and  because  it  seemed  painful  that 
a  Royal  yacht  should  be  the  cause  of  death  by  going  in  a  reckless 
mannsrthrough  the  crowded  waters  of  the  Solent.  Two  German 
vessels,  the  Schiller  and  the  Deutschland,  have  experienced  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  the  English  seas,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  Englishmen  have 
had  to  regret  a  sad  want  of  alacrity  and  courage  in  the  efforts  to 
rescue  the  sufferers.  The  elements  too  hat  e  been  against  us.  We 
here  may  not  have  experienced  anything  so  dreadful  as  the  Cucuta 
earthquake  and  the  great  storm  which  fell  on  Texas ;  but  un¬ 
usual  and  prolonged  rains  have  on  two  separate  occasions  produced 
floods  in  France  and  England,  which  spread  devastation  through 
the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  and  through  many  parts  of  England 
carried  ruin  and  misery,  culminating  in  the  terrible  flood  of  Lambeth. 
Fortunately,  the  harvest,  which  at  one  time  seemed  seriously 
threatened,  escaped  better  than  was  expected,  and  the  crops,  taken 


as  a  whole,  are  probably  not  much  below  the  average  in  quantity 
or  quality. 

Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  appears  to  have  undergone 
a  considerable  change  within  the  twelvemonth.  At  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  General  Grant  was  under  a  sort  of  cloud,  owing  to 
his  military  intervention  in  Louisiana ;  and,  although  in  a  special 
Message  he  offered  to  adopt  whatever  directions  Congress  might 
give  him,  he  asserted  that  the  extreme  measures  proposed  by 
General  Sheridan  would  work  well.  He  was  evidently  going 
beyond  the  wishes  of  his  party,  and  what  was  termed  the  Force 
Bill,  by  which  the  Habeas  Corpus  was  to  be  suspended  in  four 
States,  was  rejected,  and  General  Grant,  by  way  of  a  protest 
against  the  indisposition  of  Congress  to  work  with  him,  broke  up 
the  scheme  he  had  prepared  for  appointing  candidates  for  the 
Civil  Service  by  examination.  Later  in  the  year,  however,  when 
it  appeared  that  a  most  serious  question  was  to  be  raised  between 
the  two  great  parties,  and  at  least  the  Western  Democrats  were 
preparing  to  range  themselves  under  the  flag  of  inflation,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  issue  was  perceived,  the  challenge  was  accepted, 
and  the  Republicans  gained  a  victory  both  for  themselves  and  for 
the  good  faith  of  their  country  in  Ohio  and  Iowa.  Republican 
successes  followed  in  many  of  the  more  important  States,  such  as 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota.  The 
Republicans  of  New  York  disgraced  themselves  by  an  alliance 
with  some  of  the  rowdy  adventurers  who  have  been  the  curse 
of  the  city,  and  the  notorious  offender  Tweed  was  allowed 
quietly  to  walk  out  of  custody,  to  show  how  far  the  mockery 
of  law  could  be  carried.  But  on  the  great  national  question 
of  paying  or  not  paying  honestly  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  nation  was  with  the  Republicans  against  repudiation. 
This  turn  of  the  tide  against  the  Democrats  naturally  directed 
increased  attention  to  the  coming  Presidential  election.  A  very 
strong  feeling  appears  to  prevail  against  electing  General  Grant 
for  a  third  time,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  this  feeling 
is  shared  by  General  Grant  himself.  To  an  appeal  made  to 
him  in  the  summer  to  declare  that  an  election  for  a  third  term 
would  be  repugnant  to  him,  he  diplomatically  answered  that  he 
thought  such  an  election  undesirable,  unless  circumstances  made  it 
desirable.  It  is  not  clear,  of  course,  that  he  is  manoeuvring  for  a 
third  term,  but  if  he  were  so  manoeuvring,  he  might  be  supposed  to 
be  likely  to  act  as  he  is  now  acting.  His  sudden  denunciation  of 
denominational  education  may  be  the  expression  of  honest  convic¬ 
tions  ;  but  his  equally  sudden  attitude  towards  Spain  has  every 
appearance  of  an  electioneering  manoeuvre.  It  is  true  that  the 
letter  which  was  said  to  have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Cushing  at  Madrid 
turned  out  to  be  merely  a  reminder  that  a  letter  had  been  sent 
some  time  previously  to  the  effect  that  American  interests  in  Cuba 
required  to  be  watched.  And  in  his  Message  to  Congress  the 
President  chiefly  dwelt  on  the  reasons  which  made  active  inter¬ 
ference  undesirable.  But  the  general  effect  has  been  to  suggest  the 
idea  that  a  war  with  Spain  is  a  contingency  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  to  face,  and  that  such  a  war  may  come  at 
any  moment ;  and  the  effect  of  the  suggestion  has  been  increased 
by  ostentatious  announcements  of  the  preparations  in  ships  and 
transports  that  are  being  made.  Probably,  however,  the  attempt, 
if  it  is  an  attempt,  to  gain  prolonged  power,  will  fail.  The  current 
objection  to  a  third  term  is  that  it  leads  to  Csesarism,  and  the 
endeavour  of  a  President  to  obtain  a  third  term  by  making  himself 
necessary  in  a  useless  war  would  be  too  obvious  an  approach  to 
Csesarism  to  escape  notice. 

If  the  course  of  political  events  has  been  somewhat  unexpected 
in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  still  more  unexpected  in  France. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  Marshal  MacMahon  sent  a  series  of 
Messages,  some  merely  stating,  what  was  no  secret,  that  he  was  a 
Conservative,  others  stating  that  what  he  longed  for  above  all 
things  was  a  Senate.  His  Ministry  was  summarily  defeated  on  a 
question  of  the  relative  importance  of  two  Bills,  and  an  interregnum 
followed  which  was  terminated  by  a  sudden  alliance  between  the 
Republicans  and  the  Orleanists,  who  were  frightened  by  an  electoral 
success  of  the  Bonapartists  and  the  dread  of  a  new  Ministry  in 
which  M.  de  Fourtou  should  play  a  prominent  part.  The  consequence 
was  that,  at  the  end  of  February,  a  Constitution  was  voted  by 
which  the  Republic  was  established.  Subject  to  a  revision  of  the 
Constitution  in  1880,  a  Senate  was  invented  of  which  one-fourth 
was  to  be  elected  by  the  Assembly  itself,  and  three-fourths  by  dele¬ 
gates  nominated  by  universal  suffrage,  while  the  Assembly  agreed 
to  contemplate  its  own  dissolution  as  inevitable,  and  partial  elec¬ 
tions  were  consequently  suspended.  A  new  Ministry  was  formed 
of  which  M.  Buffet  was  head,  and  into  which  M.  Dufaure,  M. 
W allon,  who  had  been  allowed  the  honour  of  inventing  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  his  country,  and  M.  Leon  Say  were  admitted  as  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  very  moderate  Left.  But  M.  Buffet  was  soon 
perceived  to  be  saying  to  the  Republic  that  he  could  live  neither 
with  her  nor  without  her.  The  Duke  of  Audillret-Pasquier  was 
made  President  of  the  Assembly  because  his  opinions  were  too 
decidedly  anti-Bonapartist  to  make  him  a  suitable  Minister  of  the 
Interior  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Buffet.  M.  Dufaure  was  made  to  modify 
a  Circular  in  which  he  stated  that  the  Republic  had  been  esta¬ 
blished,  and  General  de  Cissey  informed  the  army  that  a  new  Con¬ 
stitution  had  been  set  up,  but  carefully  avoided  saying  what  this 
Constitution  was.  When  M.  Rouherwas  attacked  for  his  organization 
of  the  Imperialists,  he  was  covered  by  the  Government  refusing  to  let 
the  question  be  pushed  to  any  practical  issue.  Bonapartist  prefects 
were  retained  in  office,  and  it  appeared  as  if  all  that  was  meant  by 
the  Republic  being  established  was  that  M.  Bullet's  Ministry  was 
established.  The  Assembty  would  listen  to  no  proposals  for 
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hurrying  its  dissolution,  and  when  it  separated  for  the  vacation  it 
seemed  as  if  M.  .Buffet  had  got  all  that  he  wanted.  There  were 
some  warning  notes  sounded  in  the  vacation.  The  hold  of  31. 
Thiers  on  his  countrymen  outside  the  Assembly  was  again  testified 
by  a  public  reception,  and  a  Legitimist  announced  that  the  hour  of 
dissolution  had  struck.  Still  M.  Buffet  met  the  Assembly  in  November 
in  a  state  of  the  highest  spirits  and  the  most  complete  confidence, 
lie  had  set  his  heart  on  three  measures,  all  of  which  he  thought  he 
could  carry  with  the  utmost  ease — the  election  of  deputies  by  the 
scriUin  (V arrondissemcnt,,  an  iron  press  law,  aud  a  choice  of  persons 
all  of  his  own  wav  of  thinking  as  Senators  to  be  appointed  bv  the 
Assembly.  The  Right  had  only  to  vote  as  one  man  and  he  could 
count  on  a  majority  for  all  these  purposes.  His  calculations  were 
justified  so  far  as  the  mode  of  election  of  deputies  went,  for  all  the 
Right  equally  object  to  the  system  of  scrutin  de.  liste.  His  Press 
Bill,  of  which  unfortunately  M.  Dufaure  was  the  immediate  author, 
•and  the  general  effect  of  which  is  to  make  it  penal  for  a  journalist 
to  treat  of  anything  except  the  weather,  the  fashious,  and  the 
police  news  of  the  day,  has,  after  exciting  a  general  feeling  of 
amusement  and  indignation,  been  postponed  for  further  considera¬ 
tion.  But  his  scheme  for  manipidating  the  Senate  and  getting 
all  the  nominees  of  the  Assembly  for  himself  was  destined  to 
an  utter  collapse.  Exactly  the  reverse  of  what  he  wished 
for  has  happened.  The  Extreme  Right,  true  to  their  lead¬ 
ing  principle  that,  of  all  hateful  people,  the  Orleanists  are  the 
most  hateful,  joined  with  the  less  hateful  Left  to  keep  out  the 
friends  of  31.  Buffet.  A  vain  attempt  to  invalidate  the  Ballot  only 
served  to  exasperate  the  Left,  and  to  decide  them  to  exclude 
some  men  of  eminence  whom  they  would  otherwise  have  admitted. 
Never  was  there  a  more  conspicuous  instance  of  the  vanity  of 
human  hopes.  That  some  complications  of  a  serious  kind  may 
•arise  from  this  sudden  turn  of  events  is  by  no  means  impossible. 
But  at  any  rate  France  has  gained  one  thing.  It  is  spared  the 
trouble  of  a  useless  experiment,  and  has  not  got  to  go  through  the 
mockery  of  trying  a  Republic  under  the  control  of  those  who  are 
determined  that  a  Republic  shall  not  succeed. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  a  worse  thing  was  going  to  befall 
France  than  anything  in  the  way  of  unsettled  government  or 
political  intrigues.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  Germany  had 
at  one  moment  an  intention  of  renewing  the  war  which  live  years 
ago  cost  France  so  much.  The  danger  was  as  sudden  as  it  was 
great.  In  the  early  months  of  the  year  Germany  appeared  to  be 
going  on  quietly  enough  in  its  own  peculiar  way.  The  Bishop  of 
Paderborn  was  deposed,  and  many  priests  suffered  many  things ; 
the  civil  marriage  law  was  passed  by  the  Parliament,  and  what 
was  said  to  be  a  quarrel  with  Belgium,  and  an  insolent  attempt  at 
the  dictation  of  a  strong  to  a  weak  Power,  died  into  insignificance 
when  it  was  discovered  that  Belgium  did  not  recognize  that  there 
was  any  quarrel,  saw  no  dictation,  and  was  equally  willing  with 
Germany  to  make  solicitations  to  murder  foreigners  a  criminal 
offence.  Like  a  thunderbolt  from  a  clear  sky  came  the  news 
that  some  very  eminent  persons  in  Germany  had  taken  it  into 
their  heads  to  be  alarmed  at  what  were  said  to  be  the 
preparations  of  France  for  war,  and  proposed  to  crush  France  be¬ 
fore  those  preparations  were  completed.  As  France  was  notoriously 
not  preparing  for  war,  could  not  make  war,  and  did  not  dream  of 
making  war,  this  imaginary  German  alarm  seemed  as  unaccount¬ 
able  then  as  it  does  now.  The  real  history  of  what  happened, 
whether  the  Emperor  was  ever  near  sanctioning  war  on  so  trans¬ 
parently  false  a  pretext,  and  especially  what  was  the  real  part  taken 
by  Prince  Bismarck  in  the  matter,  remains  unknown.  But  it  is 
certain  that  it  needed  the  intervention  of  Russia,  aided  in  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  way  by  England,  to  reassure  peace.  Quiet  once  more 
reigned  in  Germany,  and  in  the  autumn  the  Emperor  conferred  and 
received  equal  pleasure  in  paying  a  visit  to  Italy,  where  he  was 
entertained  with  much  magnificence  at  31ilan,  and  new  and 
stricter  friendship  was  pledged  between  the  two  sovereigns  and 
nations  allied  by  their  common  struggle  with  the  Papacy.  At  one 
moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  Papacy  had  gained  a  victory  in  Ger¬ 
many  itself.  A  majority,  although  a  very  bare  majority,  of  Ultra¬ 
montane  deputies  had  been  returned  at  the  Bavarian  elections, 
and,  on  the  Chamber  assembling,  this  majority  thought  proper, 
while  indulging  in  very  coarse  insults  to  the  King,  to  ask 
their  sovereign  to  change  his  Ministry  and  let  the  friends  of 
the  Pope  come  into  power.  The  King,  however,  is  not  a  very 
easy  person  for  refractory  deputies  to  deal  with.  He  first  went  off, 
leaving  the  mere  general  address  that  he  was  gone  to  tho  moun¬ 
tains,  and  when  the  deputies  succeeded  in  getting  at  him  through 
a  chamberlain,  he  entirely  declined  to  give  up  his  Ministry,  pro¬ 
rogued  the  Assembly,  and  issued  an  edict  bringing  the  civil 
marriage  law  into  immediate  operation.  The  German  Parliament 
re-assembled  in  November,  and  every  one  was  in  a  good  humour. 
The  Emperor  assured  his  people  that  everything  was  peaceful,  and 
Prince  Bismarck  returned  to  Berlin  after  a  long  absence  through 
illness.  lie  was  in  a  most  conciliatory  state  of  mind,  lie  used 
no  efforts  to  prevent  the  rejection  by  the  Federal  Council  of  a 
new  Press  Bill,  placing  all  German  journalists  under  the  stern 
Prussian  system.  Some  new  taxes,  especially  one  on  beer,  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Ministry,  and  the  Parliament  objected  to 
vote  them  on  the  ground  that  the  departments  said  to  be  in  want 
of  new  funds  had  large  sums  in  reserve.  Prince  Bismarck  was 
amiability  itself,  and  begged  that  the  Parliament  would  do 
as  it  pleased.  In  return,  he  asked  and  obtained  a  slight  tribute 
to  himself  in  the  shape  of  the  passing  of  a  most  quaint 
law,  by  which  everythin”:  Count  Arnim  has  ever  done,  or 
been  thought  to  have  done,  to  offend  him,  is  rendered  henceforth 


criminally  punishable.  Count  Arnim,  the  sentence  against 
whom  has  been  confirmed  and  slightly  increased  by  a  tribunal 
of  appeal,  has  protested,  from  his  retreat  at  Florence,  that 
he  has  been  much  misrepresented.  But  Count  Arnim’s  denials 
and  explanations,  though  no  doubt  not  meant  to  be  dishonest, 
always  stop  just  short  of  what  is  necessary,  and  he  spoilt  his 
protest  by  being-  unable  or  unwilling  to  deny  that  lie  was  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  termed  Pro  Nihilo, 
which,  as  a  revelation  of  official  secrets  which  it  seemed  odd  that 
any  one  not  inspired  by  Count  Arnim  should  pretend  to  know,  has 
lately  excited  just  indignation  at  Berlin. 

The  annals  of  Italy  have  been  uneventful,  but  such  events  as 
there  are  to  chronicle  are  reassuring  to  the  friends  of  the  Italian 
Government.  Garibaldi,  after  refusing  the  handsome  pension 
offered  him  by  a  grateful  country,  took  his  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
occupied  his  undecayed  energies  with  schemes  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  Rome  and  the  diversion  of  the  Tiber.  A  long  debate  on 
the  great  but  indispensable  powers  asked  for  to  subdue  the  curse 
and  scandal  of  brigandage  in  Sicily  terminated  in  a  majority  for 
the  Ministry.  Later  in  the  year  the  Premier,  31inghetti.  followed 
up  the  remarkable  success  which  had  attended  the  -  reception  of 
the  German  Emperor  at  31ilan  by  an  announcement  that  there 
was  a  near  prospect  of  the  Italian  Budget  being  balanced,  although 
the  floating  debt  and  the  paper  currency  presented  difficulties 
that  still  had  to  be  surmounted,  and  by  a  statement  that,  although 
no  change  would  be  made  in  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Italy, 
measures  would  be  taken  to  assure  the  parochial  independence  of 
the  laity.  Spain  has  not  been  equally  fortunate.  The  young  King 
arrived  early  in  the  year,  and  was  soon  joined  by  his  sister,  the 
Princess  of  Girgenti,  and  the  entry  of  31oriones  into  Pampeluna 
in  February  seemed  a  promise  of  active  measures  against  the 
Carlists.  But  it  was  thought  that  the  war  might  be  best  ended  by 
peaceful  means.  The  new  Government  offered  itself  as  little  less 
reactionary  in  ecclesiastical  matters  than  the  Carlists  themselves, 
and  an  attempt  was  made  to  buy  off  Don  Carlos,  and  to  win  over 
the  Oarlist  generals.  Cabrera  came  from  his  retirement  to  give 
his  countenance  to  the  proposal,  but  the  scheme  failed  altogether, 
and  the  war  went  on.  The  capture  of  Seo  de  Urgel  in  September 
was  a  success  of  which  the  Alfonsists  were  proud,  and  the  Carlists 
were  driven  from  all  the  positions  south  of  the  Ebro  which  they 
had  ventured  to  occupy'.  But  the  war  was  rather  confined  than 
terminated,  and  the  Carlists  have  continued  to  bombard  in  an 
ineffectual  way  a  town  which  it  might  have  seemed  it  was  so 
easy  to  relieve  as  San  Sebastian.  At  last  the  Alfonsists  are 
said  to  be  ready  to  begin  work  in  earnest,  and  the  King  is  to  be 
present  at  a  grand  winter  campaign.  As  the  war,  according  to 
the  statement  of  the  3Iinister  of  Finance,  is  costing  Spain 
fifteen  millions  a  year,  and  the  sore  of  Cuba  is  as  far 
from  being  healed  as  ever,  it  is  time  that  peace  was  re¬ 
stored,  if  Spain  is  to  exist  as  a  nation.  IIow  hard  it  is, 
however,  to  put  down  insurgents  in  winter  in  a  mountainous 
district  is  illustrated  by  what  is  taking  place  in  Herzegovina. 
Montenegro  has  been  to  a  large  extent  restrained  from  assisting 
the  insurrection,  and  Servia  has  accepted  a  formal  order  not  to 
interfere;  but  the  Turkish  troops  have  not  as  yet  achieved  any 
decisive  success.  Russia  and  Austria  are  alike  determined  that 
the  break-up  of  Turkey  shall  not  come  just  now,  and  Austria  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  task  of  drawing  up  some  reforms,  of 
Turkish  government  which  the  Sultan  has  tried  to  anticipate  by  a 
programme  of  his  own.  In  Asia  Russia  is  continually  pushing 
forwards  her  conquests,  and  has  had  a  recent  campaign  in 
Khokand,  and  was  even  at  one  time  said  to  be  threatening  Merv. 
But  in  Europe  the  Russian  Government  evidently  thinks  that  the 
time  has  not  come  for  great  things,  and  it  was  only  the  impulse 
given  it  by  the  popular  feeling  in  favour  of  the  insurgents  that 
induced  it  to  go  so  far  as  it  has  gone  in  sanctioning  interference 
with  Turkey.  Lord  Derby  has  recently  declared  that,  in  his  opinion, 
no  serious  change  is  at  present  likely*  to  take  place  in  the  state  of 
Turkey,  and  very  probably  Lord  Derby  is  right.  But  all  Lord  Derby 
means  is  that  things  may  be  patched  up  for  the  moment.  A  piece 
of  new  leather  will  be  cobbled  into  a  very'  old  shoe,  but  the  days 
of  comfortable  walking  are  obviously  over  for  Turkey;  and  the 
eternal  Eastern  question  is  likely  to  engage  rather  more  than  less 
attention  than  it  has  done  in  recent  years. 

By  the  death  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  in  extreme  old  age  one  of 
those  careers  was  brought  to  a  close  on  which  Englishmen  love  to 
dwell  as  showing  that  extraordinary  ability  and  industry  may  in 
this  country  raise  a  man  from  the  humblest  beginnings  to  high 
honour,  influence,  and  wealth.  In  a  greener  old  age,  but  still  after 
many  years  of  enjoyment  of  the  eminence  he  had  won,  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  died,  leaving  a  name  second  to  none  in  his  special  branch  of 
science,  and  madeillustriousbytheexaetness  with  which  lie  studied, 
the  boldness  with  which  he  thought,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
wrote.  It  was  with  a  pang  of  sincere  regret  that  all  who  had  had  to 
be  grateful  for  many  writings — not  indeed  of  the  highest  order,  but 
singularly  bright,  impressive,  and  stamped  with  the  peculiar 
characters  of  the  writers — heard  of  the  premature  deaths  of 
Sir  Arthur  Helps  and  Canon  Kingsley ;  and,  although  it  is 
but  a  small  circle  that  knows  much  of  political  economy, 
those  who  feel  interest  in  the  subject  could  appreciate  all  that 
they  lost  of  combined  sense  and  knowledge  iu  the  termination  of 
the  labours  of  Professor  Guinns.  1  >r.  lloolc  had  lived  h  n  ;  enough 
and  done  enough  to  show  what  zeal,  energy,  and  mild  wisdom 
can  do  for  the  Church  of  England;  and  in  a  very  different  sphere 
the  Count  of  Jarnac  had  shown  how  the  best  qualities  of  English¬ 
men  and  Frenchmen  may  be  combined  and  devoted  to  the  public 
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service.  The  country  suffered  in  the  deaths  of  Lord  Hobart,  Sir 
L.  Ryan,  and  Sir  James  Hill,  the  loss  of  men  who  belonged  to 
the  best  class  of  English  administrators,  who  do  work  thoroughly 
and  unostentatiously,  and  raise  the  general  standard  by  bringing 
high  qualities  to  the  discharge  of  ordinary  duties.  But  of  all  the 
deaths  to  be  recorded  as  having  happened  this  year,  that  which 
most  moved  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  offered  the  brightest  ex¬ 
ample,  and  revealed  qualities  than  which  none  are  higher,  hut  the 
possession  of  which  in  a  humble  degree  all  men  may  hope  to  at¬ 
tain,  was  the  death  of  Commander  Goodenough,  who  died  at  the 
hands  of  savages  in  the  remote  island  of  Santa  Cruz.  The  memory 
of  such  men  is  beyond  praise,  and  to  dwell  upon  his  worth  would 
he  only  to  preach  a  sermon  utterly  ineffectual  by  the  side  of  the 
hare  record  of  the  facts  which  showed  his  simple  affection,  his  in¬ 
exhaustible  benevolence,  his  earnest  pursuit  of  duty,  his  honest 
reverence,  and  his  quiet  courage. 


TIIE  WESTMINSTER  PLAY. 

f  jPITE  Andria  of  Terence  performed  by  the  scholars  of  St.  Peter's 
-2-  College,  A.T).  1875,  was  far  more  certain  of  meeting  with  the 
desired  replies  of  sileuce  to  the  Favete  at  its  beginning  and  of  ap¬ 
plause  to  the  1'laudite  at  its  end  than  when  it  was  first  produced 
at  the  Megalesian  games  in  the  587th  year  of  Rome.  O11  that 
occasion  the  principal  actors  were  L.  Ambivius  Turpio  and  L. 
Attilius  Praanestinus  ;  the  former  of  whom  saved  a  later  piece 
of  the  author’s  from  being  damned  by  his  admirable  acting 
and  management.  But,  in  spite  of  this  strong  support,  the  author 
seems  to  have  felt  not  altogether  contident  as  to  the  success  of  his 
play.  Then,  as  now,  jealousy  was  not  unknown  in  theatrical  and 
literary  society ;  and  it  was  only  to  he  expected  that  a  young 
dramatist  of  ignoble  birth,  suddenly  taken  into  marked  favour  by 
Scipio  Africanus  and  C.  Ltelius,  should  he  looked  upon  with 
disfavour  by  an  older  poet  who,  according  to  Donat  us,  was 
Lucius  Lavinius  ;  according  to  Mine.  Dacier,  Luscius  Lanuvinus. 
Thus  we  find  Terence,  in  his  prologue  to  the  Andria,  replying  to 
the  charges  brought  .against  him  by  the  older  poet,  in  the  same 
spirit  that  nowadays  sometimes  drives  a  discontented  author  to 
write  answers  to  his  critics  in  the  newspapers : — 

Pneta  quam  prifftum  animum  ad  scribendam  appnlit, 

Id  si  hi  negoti  eredidit  solum  dari 
l’opulo  ut  ptacerent  quas  fecisset  fabulas. 

V-erum  alitcr  evenire  niulto  intulligit ; 

Nam  in  prologis  scribundis  operani  abutitur, 

Nou  qui  argumentum  narret,  sed  qui  malevoli 
Veteris  poetai  maledictis  respondeat. 

Nunc  quam  rem  vitio  dent  quajso  animum  advortite. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  offence  he  is  charged  with  is 
that  of  making  the  material  for  his  Andria  out  of  a  mixture  of  the 
Andria  and  the  1‘erinthia  of  Menander.  If  he  is  to  he  blamed  for 
tais,  then  Nsevius  Ennius  and  Plautus  must  be  also  held  hlame- 
worthy.  He  adds,  with  a  happily  epigrammatic  touch : — 

Quorum  semulari  exoptat  negligentiam, 

Putins,  quam  istorum  obscurant  diligentiam. 

According  to  Donatus  the  Andria  was  the  first  play  of  Terence 
which  the  /Edi.es  caused  to  be  presented  on  the  stage  ;  and  he  adds 
that  their  choice  was  justified  by  the.  success  of  the  piece,  which 
encouraged  the  author  to  continue  his  dramatic  career. 

One  cannot  help  sometimes  wishing,  hopeless  as  the  notion 
may  he,  that  our  modern  Government  would  take  example  from 
that  of  Rome  in  considering  the  upholding  of  the  drama  a  sub¬ 
ject  worthy  of  serious  attention.  It  is  true  that  in  Rome  the 
audience  sometimes  objected  to  the  entertainment  provided  for 
them  by  the  iEdiles,  and  marked  their  objection  in  a  manner 
singularly  disagreeable  to  authors  and  actors.  When  the  llccyt'a, 
for  instance,  was  tirst  produced,  the  audience  trooped  turbu- 
lently  out  alter  the  superior  attractions  of  a  boxing  and  rope- 
dancing  exhibition.  When  the  fate  of  the  play  was  tried  again, 
Ambivius  Turpio  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  first  act,  when  a 
report  was  spread  that  the  gladiators  were  about  to  perform. 
“  Then,”  to  quote  from  Golman’s  translation  of  the.  second  prologue 
to  the  Hccyra : — 

The  people  flock  together,  riot,  roar, 

Ami  light  for  places,  i  meanwhile  my  place 
Could  not-  maintain.  To-day  there's  no  disturbance  ; 

All’s  silence  and  attention  ;  a  clear,  stage. 

’Tis  yours  to  give  these  games  their  proper  grace. 

Let  not,  oh  let  not,  the  Dramatick  Art 
Fall  to  a  few  ! 

The  fact  that  this  prologue  was  spoken  by  Ambivius  Turpio,  the 
favourite  actor  of  the  day,  who,  according  to  one  interpretation  of 
the  doubtful  passage  at. its  end,  announced  that  he  was  producing 
the  piece  at  his  own  cost,  may  have  gone  far  to  ensure  the  play's 
success  at  last.  Eor  the  sake  of  aspiring  theatrical  authors  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  a  pity  that  favourite  actors  do  not  pursue  the  course 
taken  by  Ambivius  Turpio,  of  whose  penetration  and  humanity 
Colinan  justly  observes  the  incident  gives  us  a  very  high  opinion, 
tiomething  not  unlike  it  occurred  only  a  short  time  ago  in  Paris  in 
the  case  of  Le  Braces  Veauradieux,  a  piece  which  was  rejected  by 
manager  after  manager,  until  the  actors  of  the  Vaudeville  produced 
it  on  their-  own  responsibility,  and  by  its  success  retrieved  the  fail¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  the  theatre.  Such  an  experiment  is  more  hazardous, 
however,  now,  when  a  play  is  expected  to  run  for  a  hundred  nights, 
than  it  was  in  the  days  of  Terence,  when  four  performances  in  one 
year  were  thought  to  mark  an  extraordinary  success,  and  sixty 


pounds  was  a  vast  sum  for  a  dramatist  to  make  by  a  striking  play. 
It  might  have  been  expected  that  our  time  would  produce  a 
greater  number  of  eminent  playwrights  than  did  the  age  of 
Terence,  inasmuch  as  writers  have  now  the  literature  of  ages  to 
draw  upon,  while  Terence’s  only  resources  were  Menander  and 
Apollodorus.  Perhaps  the  material  has  been  worked  out,  and  it  is 
for  that  reason  that  “  the  Dramatick  Art  ”  has  fallen  to  so  few  in 
these  days.  Oritmay  he  that  the  art  languishes  for  want  of  being 
taken  up  by  our  yEdiles  and  actors  in  the  same  spirit  which  those 
of  Rome  brought  to  it. 

But  it  is  time  to  leave  these  discursive  reflections  and  come  to 
the  Andria. 

The  Terence  of  England,  the  mender  of  hearts  ; 

A  flattering  painter,  who  made  it  his  care 
To  draw  men  as  they  ought  to  be,  not  as  they  are — 

so  wrote  Goldsmith  of  Cumberland.  Terence  never  mended  hearts 
by  presenting  his  audience  with  a  pleasant  and  interesting 
set  of  characters  to  better  effect  than  in  the  Andria.  There 
is  hardly  a  personage  in  the  play  for  whom  some  liking  is 
not  awakened.  The  plot  is  constructed  with  singular  in¬ 
genuity,  and,  though  somewhat  difficult  of  clear  explanation  in 
a  small  compass,  is  plain  enough  as  managed  bv  Terence. 
It  turns,  as  Roman  comedies  are  apt  to  turn,  upon  the  sudden 
identification  of  a  personage  supposed  to  have  perished  in 
childhood — an  incident  which  has  been  utilized  over  and  over 
again  in  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  from  the  time  of  -Menander 
down  to  the  present  day.  In  the  Andria  this  personage  is  Gly- 
cerium,  who  has  always  passed  as  the  sister  of  Ohrysis,  an  Andrian 
girl  who  has  just  died,  after  leading  a  life  not  of  the  strictest  pro¬ 
priety,  at  Athens.  With  Glycerium,  Pamphilus,  the  hero  of  the  play, 
is  desperately  in  love.  Indeed,  according  to  the  gloss  of  the  West¬ 
minster  version,  he  has  secretly  married  her.  This  device,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  has  been  adopted  also  by  Baron  in  his  adaptation  of  the 
play  called  L' Andrimne.  The  father  of  Pamphilus,  Simo,  who  had 
arranged  a  match  between  his  son  and  the  daughter  of  his  old 
friend  Chremes,  has  discovered  the  loves  of  Pamphilus  and  Gly¬ 
cerium  just  before  the  play  begins.  In  the  opening  dialogue  with 
his  slave  Sosia  he  relates  how  he  means  to  pretend  to  Pamphilus 
that  he  is  that  very  day  to  he  married  to  Philumena,  daughter  of 
Chremes.  For  the  old  gentleman  remarks,  with  some  shrewdness, 
that,  as  things  stand,  he  cannot  find  any  ground  that  seems  to  him 
good  for  reproving  his  son  hut 

Si  propter  amprom  uxorem  nolit  ducere, 

Ea  priimim  ab  illo  ammadvertenda  injuria  est.. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Pamphilus  consents  to  the  marriage,  it  will 
not  he  very  difficult,  he  thinks,  to  gain  over  Chremes,  who  has 
broken  it  off  on  account  of  Pampkilus's  relations  with  Glycerium. 
This  state  of  affairs,  with  the  presence  of  Dav.us,  the  ever  ready 
confidential  slave  or  valet  of  comedy,  of  a  second  young  man  who 
loves  the  destined  bride  of  Pamphilus,  and  with  the  arrival,  at 
the  moment  when  everything  is  in  confusion,  of  an  illustrious 
stranger,  who  is  taken  by  the  angry  Simo  for  a  swindler,  gives 
very  pretty  material  for  a  plot  w  liich  the  poet  has  turned  to  good 
account.  He  gives  in  this  play  more  perhaps  of  variety  both  in 
emotion  and  incident  than  .anywhere  else.  There  is  a  strain  of 
tenderness  running  through  the  scenes  which  may  he  classed  as  high 
comedy,  and  there  is  in  contrast  to  this  a  strong  farcical  element  in 
the  less  dignified  portions  of  the  play.  The  introduction  of 
Glycerium’s  baby  upon  the  stage  and  the  forcible  haling  away  of 
Davits  to  he  tied  up  certainly  verge  on  the  pantomimic.  I11  other 
scenes  the  poet  has  carried  out  the  intention  which  he  has  else- 
wrhere  expressed  of  mingling  some  touch  of  pathos  with  his 
comic  writing.  The  play  ends  with  the  discovery  that  Glycerium 
is  in  reality  the  elder  daughter  of  Ohremqs,  supposed  to  have  died 
long  ago, and  with  the  consequent  happiness  of  all  the  characters.  Its 
writing  is  remarkable  for  happiness  of  expression,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  it  contains  several  stock  quotations,  among 
which  are  found  “  Davus  sum  non  CEdipus,”  and  “  Ainantium  irse 
amoris  integ-ratio  est.”  The  commentators,  who  have  buzzed  about 
Terence  almost  as  much  as  about  Slmkspeare,  have  chosen  to 
suggest  that  this  latter  expression  is  borrowed  from  three  lines 
in  i’lautus’s  Amphitryo — a  suggestion  w  hich  minr  well  be  classed 
with  another  one,  that  Chremes  derives  his  name  iront 
Xi>cfnrTecr8cu,  eni.ee  exspue)  e,  for  “  old  men  are  often  troubled 
with  an  inveterate  cough.'’  Better  worthy  of  attention  than  such 
!  stuff  as  this  are  the  resemblances -which  more  than  one  scholar  has 
pointed  out  between  certain  passages  in  the  Andria  and  others 
in  Shaks.peare.  We  may  give  as  an  instance  the  phrase  of 
Terence — 

Facile  omnes  cum  valemus  recta  oonsilia  iegrotis  clamus 
Tu  si  hie  sis  aliter  seutias  ; 

and  the  lines  in  Much  Ado  about,  Nothing — 

No,  no,  'tis  all  men’s  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  toad  of  sorrow  ; 

But  uo  man’s  virtue  or  sufficiency 
To  be  so  moral  when  lie  shall  endure 
The  like  himself. 

The  acting  of  the  Westminster  scholars  this  year  was  through¬ 
out  satisfactory,  and  in  some  points  remarkable.  Pamphilus  is  a 
part  so  diversely  composed  of  gaiety  and  tenderness  that  to  do  it  full 
j  ustice  the  art  of  such  an  actor  as  Delaunay  would  he  required.  That 
Mr.  Alington  showed  true  appreciation  of  its  varying  moods,  and 
more  than  once  marked  them  with  feeling  and  skill,  "was  much  to 
his  credit.  Mr.  Courtenay  as  Davus  gave  a  happily  spontaneous 
representation  of  the  familiar  Sganarelle  figure  of  the  Roman  stage. 
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His  protest  in  a  mock  tone  of  injured  feeling  at  Simo’s  estimate  of 
his  character  was  conceived  and  executed  with  true  humour. 
Simo  was  interpreted  with  considerable  reality  by  Mr.  Turner,  and 
Mr.  Vyvyan  played  Leshia  the  midwife  with  a  clever  air  of  senility 
in  voice  and  gesture.  On  a  former  occasion  we  ventured  to  call 
attention  to  the  inappropriate  character  of  the  music  played  be¬ 
tween  the  acts.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  this  little  dissonance 
has  this  time  vanished,  and  that  the  grouping  and  stage  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  play  were  smoother  than  they  were  last  year. 

The  Prologue  told,  as  it  is  wont  to  do,  of  the  honours  and 
deaths  of  old  Westminsters,  and  spoke  with  feeling  of  the  illness 
of  Lady  Augusta  Stanley.  The  talk  in  the  Epilogue  was  supposed 
to  he  carried  on  among  the  Cabinet  Ministers  in  council  at  the 
close  of  the  Session.  Having  considered  the  Queen’s  Speech,  which 
gives  room  for  some  well-directed  satire,  these  august  characters 
passed  on  to  the  subject  of  the  expected  Greenwich  Dinner.  By 
the  contemplation  of  this  they  became  so  excited  as  to  execute  a 
spirited  choric  movement,  after  joining  in  a  kind  of  song,  the  last 
verse  of  which  runs  thus : — - 

Dulce,  dulce  concinamus ! 

Choros  semper  sic  agamua 
Ceu  juveututis  tlore ! 

Omnis  curaj  vacuorum 

Ludo  tandem  dimissorum 
Puerorum  more. 

The  Epilogue  was  concluded  by  some  thirty  lines  of  a  graver  cast. 
The  weight  of  it  rested  mainly  on  Mr.  Alington  and  Mr.  Courtenay, 
who  carried  it  with  much  spirit.  It  wa'3  remarkable  that  Mr. 
Courtenay’s  gesture  was  more  free  and  natural  in  the  Epilogue 
than  in  the  Comedy,  possibly  because  he  was  less  fettered  by 
tradition. 


ZARA. 

rnilE  name  of  Zara  is  familiar  to  every  one  who  has  read  the 
J-  history  of  the  Fourth  Crusade,  and  its  fate  in  the  Fourth 
Crusade  is  undoubtedly  the  one  point  in  its  history  which  makes 
Zara  stand  out  prominently  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  And 
perhaps  those  who  may  casually  light  on  some  mention  of  the  city 
by  any  of  its  earlier  names  may  not  at  once  recognize  Zara  under 
the  form  either  of  Jadera  or  Diadora.  One  is  curious  to  know 
how  a  city  which  under  the  first  Augustus  became  a  Roman  colony 
by  the  name  of  Jadera  had,  in  the  time  of  his  orthodox  suc¬ 
cessors  in  the  tenth  century,  changed  its  name  into  anything  with 
such  a  heathenish  sound  as  Diadora.  Yet  such  was  its  name  in 
the  days  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus ;  and  the  Imperial 
historian  does  not  make  matters  much  clearer  when  he  tells  us 
that  the  true  Romaii  name  of  the  city  was  “  Jam  erat,”  implying 
that  the  city  so  called  was  older  than  Rome  (to  morpor  rav 
Aiadd>pa>v  KaXelrai  rrj  'Poj paiwv  fiiaXeicnu  lap  epar,  onep  epprj- 
veiierai  aircipri  t/tov  *  ftyjKovori  ore  i]  'Paprj  eKTi-adt],  irpoeKTicrptvov 
tjv  to  Toiovrov  KCKTTpov.  i'crri  (jl  to  Kiiorpov  peya'  i)  Se  koivi )  crvvqdeia 
KaXei  avrd  Aiadccpa).  Yet  the  name  of  the  colony  of  Augustus 
lived  on  through  these  strange  changes  and  stranger  etymologies, 
and  even  in  the  narrative  of  the  Crusade  it  appears  as  Jadres  in 
the  text  of  Villehardouin. 

The  history  of  the  city  in  the  intermediate  ages  is  the  usual  history 
of  the  towns  on  the  Dalmatian  coast,  keeping  on  their  formal  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  sometimes  really  its  subjects,  some¬ 
times  practically  independent,  sometimes  tributary  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Slaves.  Still,  under  all  changes,  they  clave  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  Roman  cities,  just  as  they  still  remain  Italian  colonies  in  a 
Slavonic  land.  Then  came  a  second  time  of  confusion  in  which  Zara 
and  her  sister  cities  are  tossed  to  and  fro  between  another  set  of 
contending  disputants.  The  Eastern  Empire  hardly  keeps  even  a 
nominal  claim  to  the  Dalmatian  towns  ;  the  Slavonic  settlements 
have  grown  into  regular  kingdoms  ;  Hungary  on  one  side,  Venice 
on  the  other,  are  claiming  the  dominion  of  the  Dalmatian  coast. 
The  history  of  Zara  now  consists  of  conquests  and  reconquests 
between  the  Republic  of  St.  Mark  and  the  Hungarian  and  Croatian 
Kings.  The  one  moment  when  Zara  stands  out  in  general  history 
is  when  one  of  these  reconquests  was  made  by  the  combined  arms  of 
Venice  and  the  Frank  Crusaders.  The  tale  is  a  strange  episode  in  the 
greater  episode  of  the  conquest  of  the  New  Rome  by  the  united  powers 
which  first  tried  their  prentice  hand  on  Zara.  But  the  siege,  as 
described  by  the  Marshal  of  Champagne  and  the  many  writers  who 
have  followed  him,  is  not  easy  to  understand,  except  by  those  who 
have  either  seen  the  place  itself  or  have  maps  before  them  such  as 
are  not  easily  to  be  had.  Like  so  many  other  Istrian  and  Dal¬ 
matian  towns,  Zara  stands  on  a  narrow  peninsula,  lying  east  and 
west.  It  has  on  its  north  side  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  which  forms  its 
harbour ;  to  the  south  is  the  main  sea,  or  more  strictly,  the 
channel  of  Zara  between  the  Dalmatian  coast  and  the  barren 
islands  which  at  this  point  lie  off  it.  Villehardouin  describes  the 
port  as  being  guarded  by  a  chain,  which  was  broken  by  the  galleys 
of  the  crusaders.  They  presently  landed  on  the  opposite  coast,  so  as 
to  have  the  haven  between  them  and  the  town  (“  et  descendirent 
a,  terre,  si  que  di  porz  fuentr’  aus  et  la  ville”).  That  is  to  say,  they 
landed  on  the  mainland  north  of  the  haven.  The  Frank  army 
then  besieged  the  city  by  land— that  is,  from  the  isthmus  on  the  east, 
and  perhaps  also  from  the  shore  of  the  haven,  while  the  Venetians, 
though  their  ships  anchored  in  the  haven  (“  le  port  C"  les  nos 
estoient”),  made  their  assault  on  the  side  of  the  open  sea  (“  dev^rs 
la  mer”).  On  the  spot,  or  in  reading  the  narrative  of  Villehardouin  ( 


bjr  the  light  of  remembrance  of  the  spot,  the  description  becomes 
perfectly  clear. 

Zara  still  keeps  its  peninsular  site,  and  the  traveller,  as  he  draws 
near,  still  marks  the  fortifications,  old  and  new,  the  many  towers, 
no  one  of  which  so  predominates  over  its  fellows  as  to  make  itself 
the  chief  object  in  the  view.  Either,  however,  the  Venetian  and 
Austrian  fortifications  of  Zara  are  less  formidable  in  appearance 
at  least  than  those  which  the  Crusaders  found  there,  or  else  they 
seemed  more  terrible  to  those  who  had  actually  to  undertake  the 
business  of  attacking  them.  Villehardouin  had  never  seen  such 
high  walls  and  towers,  nor,  though  he  had  just  come  from  Venice, 
could  he  conceive  a  city  fairer  or  more  rich.  The  pilgrims  were 
amazed  at  the  sight,  and  wondered  how  they  could  ever  become 
masters  of  such  a  place  unless  God  specially  put  it  into  their 
hands.  The  modern  traveller,  as  he  draws  nearer,  soon  sees  the 
signs  of  the  success  which  they  so  little  hoped  for.  He  sees  the 
badge  of  Venetian  rule  over  the  water-gate,  and  most  likely  he 
little  suspects  that  the  outer  arch,  of  manifest  Venetian  date, 
masks  a  plain  Roman  arch  which  is  to  be  seer,  on  the  inner  side. 
There  is  another  large  Venetian  gate  towards  the  inlet ;  and  the  tra¬ 
veller  will  find  on  landing  much  to  remind  him  that  he  is  on  Venetian 
ground.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  paved  ;  they  are  not  quite  as 
narrow  as  in  Venice,  nor  is  the  passage  of  horses  and  all  that  horses 
draw  so  absolutely  unknown  as  it  is  in  Venice.  Still  the  subject 
city  comes ,  near  enough  to  its  mistress  to  remiud  us  whose 
dominion  Zara  stayed  for  so  many  ages.  To  most  travellers  Zara 
will  be  their  first  introduction  to  strictly  Dalmatian  ground,  and 
the  predominant  feeling  may  be  that  Dalmatia  is  not  so  strange 
and  out  of  the  way  a  land  as  one  is  apt  to  fancy  before  going 
thither,  but  that  an  Italian  town  east  of  the  Hadriatic  is  not  very 
unlike  an  Italian  town  on  the  other  side.  This  feeling,  true  at 
Zara,  will  become  less  true  as  the  traveller  makes  his  way  further 
along  the  coast.  Each  town,  as  he  goes  on,  becomes  less  Italian, 
and  more  Slavonic.  ‘  In  street  architecture  Zara  certainly  stands 
behind  some  of  the  other  Dalmatian  towns.  We  see  fewer  than  in 
some  of  them  of  those  windows  of  Venetian  and  Veronese  type 
which  in  some  places  meet  us  in  almost  every  house.  The  Roman 
remains  are  not  very  extensive.  We  have  said  that  Jadera  still 
keeps  a  Roman  arch  under  a  Venetian  mask.  It  keeps  its  pilasters 
and  its  inscription,  but  the  statues  which,  according  to  that  in¬ 
scription,  once  crowned  it,  have  given  way  to  another  inscription 
of  Venetian  times.  Besides  the  Porta  Marina ,  two  other  visible 
memoria  s  of  earlier  days  still  exist  in  the  form  of  two  ancient 
columns  standing  solitary,  one  near  the  church  of  St.  Simeon,  pre¬ 
sently  to  be  spoken  of,  the  other  in  the  herb-market  between  the 
duomo  and  the  haven.  But  the  main  interest  of  Zara,  apart  from 
its  general  and  special  history,  and  apart  from  the  feeling  of  fresh¬ 
ness  in  treading  a  land  so  famous  and  so  little  known,  is  certainly 
to  be  found  in  its  ecclesiastical  buildings. 

The  churches  of  Zara  are  very  much  such  as  might  be  looked  for 
in  any  Italian  city  of  the  same  size.  But  they  specially  remind  us 
of  Lucca.  The  cathedral,  now  metropolitan,  church  of  St. 
Anastasia,  has  had  its  west  front  engraved  in  more  than  one  book, 
from  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  downwards ;  it  is  a  pity  that  local 
art  has  not  been  stirred  up  to  produce  some  better  memorial  of  this 
and  the  other  buildings  of  Zara  than  the  wretched  little  photographs 
which  are  all  that  is  to  be  had  on  the  spot.  But  perhaps  not 
much  in  the  way  of  art  is  to  be  looked  for  in  a  city  where, 
as  at  Trieste  and  Ancona  and  Rome  herself,  it  seems  to 
be  looked  on  as  adding  beauty  to  the  inside  of  a  church  to  swathe 
marble  columns  and  Corinthian  capitals  in  ugly  wrappings  of  red 
rag.  This  at  least  seems  to  be  an  innovation  since  the  days  of  the 
Imperial  topographer.  Constantine  speaks  of  the  church  of  St. 
Anastasia  as  being  of  oblong  (dpopiKus),  that  is,  basilican,  shape, 
with  columns  of  green  and  white  marble,  enriched  with  much 
ancient  woodwork,  and  having  a  tesselated  pavement,  which  the 
Emperor,  or  those  from  whom  he  drew  his  report  of  Zara,  looked  on 
as  wonderful.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  columns  which  in 
the  tenth  century  were  clearly  allowed  to  be  seen  have  been  used 
up  again  in  the  present  church.  This  was  built  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  after  the  destruction  wrought  in  the  Frank  and  Venetian 
capture,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  consecrated  in  1285.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  witness  to  the  way  in  which  the  noble  Romanesque 
style  of  Italy  so  long  stood  its  ground,  though  here  and  there  is  a 
touch  of  the  coming  pseudo-Gotkic,  and,  what  is  far  more  interest¬ 
ing  to  note,  here  and  there  is  a  touch  of  the  Romanesque  forms  of 
the  lands  beyond  the  Alps.  The  church  is,  in  its  architectural 
arrangements,  a  vast  and  simple  basilica ;  but,  as  might  be  expected 
from  its  date,  it  shows  somewhat  of  that  more  elaborate  way  of 
treating  exteriors  which  had  grown  up  at  Pisa  and  Lucca.  The 
west  front  has  surface  arcades  broken  in  upon  by  two  wheel  win¬ 
dows,  the  lower  one  with  round,  the  upper  with  pointed,  arches. 
Along  the  north  aisle  runs  an  open  gallery,  which,  oddly  enough, 
is  not  earned  round  the  apse.  The  narrow  windows  below  it  are 
round  in  the  eastern  part,  trefoiled  in  the  western,  showing  a 
change  of  design  as  the  work  went  on.  Near  the  east  end  stands 
the  unfinished  campanile  ;  a  stage  or  two  of  good  Romanesque 
design  is  all  that  is  finished.  The  one  perfect  ancient  tower  in 
Zara  is  not  that  of  the  duomo. 

On  entering  the  church,  we  at  once  feel  how  much  the  building 
has  sullered  from  puzzling  and  disfiguring  modern  changes.  But 
this  is  not  all ;  the  general  effect  of  the  inside  lias  been  greatly 
altered  by  a  change  which  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  wholly  to 
condemn.  The  choir  is  lifted  up  above  the  crypt  as  at  St.  Zeno 
and  St.  Ambrose ;  the  stone  stair  still  remains  in  the  apse :  but  the 
object  which  chiefly  strikes  the  eye  is  one  which  is  hardly  in 
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harmony  with  these.  The  choir  is  fitted  up  with  a  range  of 
splendid  cinque  cento  stalls — reminding  one  of  King's  College 
chapel  or  of  Wimborne  as  it  was — placed  in  the  position  usual  in 
Western  churches.  This  one  feature,  grand  in  itself,  takes  away 
from  the  perfection  of  the  basilican  design  and  carries  us  away 
into  Northern  lands. 

Of  the  church  which  preceded  the  Venetian  rebuilding,  the  church 
described  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus,  little  remains  above 
ground,  allowing  of  course  for  the  probability  of  columns  being  used 
up  again.  There  is  nothing  to  which  one  is  tempted  to  give  an  early 
date  except  some  small  and  plain  buildings  clinging  on  to  the  north 
side  of  the  choir,  and  containing  the  tomb  of  an  early  bishop.  But 
in  the  crypt,  though  it  has  unluckily  lost  two  of  its  ranges  of 
columns,  two  rows,  together  with  those  of  the  apse,  are  left, 
columns  with  finished  bases  but  with  capitals  which  are  perfectly 
rude,  but  whose  shape  would  allow  them  to  be  carved  into  the  most 
elaborate  Byzantine  forms.  The  main  arcades  of  the  church  form 
a  range  of  ten  bays  or  five  pair  of  arches,  showing  a  most  singular 
collection  of  shapes  which  are  not  often  seen  together.  Some  are 
simple  Corinthian  ;  in  others  Corinthian  columns  are  clustered — 
after  the  example  of  Vespasian '-s  temple  at  Brescia ;  others  have 
twisted  fluting ;  one  pair  has  a  section,  differing  in  the  two  oppo¬ 
site  columns,  which  might  pass  for  genuine  Northern  work,  while — 
here  in  Dalmatia  in  the  thirteenth  century — not  a  few  shafts  are 
crowned  with  our  familiar  Norman  cushion  capital.  Yet  the  effect 
of  the  whole  range  would  be  undoubtedly  fine,  if  we  w'ere  only 
allowed  to  see  it  by  the  villanous  red  rags.  They  have  covered 
even  the  four  columns  of  the  baldachino,  columns  fluted  and 
channelled  in  various  ways  and  supporting  pointed  arches.  They 
have  also  diligentty  swathed  the  floriated  cornice  above  the  arcade ; 
in  short,  wherever  there  is  any  tine  work,  Jaderan  taste  seems  at 
once  to  hide  it ;  but  nothing  hides  the  clerestory  with  its  stable 
windows  or  the  flat  plastered  ceiling  which  crowns  all.  The 
triforium  has  an  air  of  Jesuitry;  but  it  seems  to  be  genuine,  only 
more  or  less  plastered ;  six  small  arches,  with  channelled  square 
piers,  which  would  not  look  out  of  place  either  in  Rome  or  at 
Deerhurst,  stand  over  each  pair  of  arches.  With  all  its  original 
inconsistencies  and  its  later  changes,  the  duomo  of  Zara,  if  it  were 
only  stripped  of  its  swaddling-clothes,  would  be  no  contemptible  ) 
specimen  of  its  own  style.  But  for  that  happy  day  we  may  perhaps  j 
have  to  wait  till  the  Mother  and  Head  of  all  Churches  wholly  casts 
away  the  use  of  filthy  rags. 

But  St.  Anastasia  is  not  the  only,  it  is  hardly  the  most  interest¬ 
ing,  church  in  Zara.  St.  Chrysogonus,  monk  and  martyr,  was  held 
in  reverence  at  Diadora  in  the  days  of  Constantine,  where  his  tomb 
and  his  holy  chain  were  to  be  seen.  Perhaps  they  are  to  be  seen 
still ;  certainly  his  name  is  still  preserved  in  an  admirable  church 
of  the  same  general  Lucchese  type  as  the  duomo,  but  which  sur¬ 
passes  it  in  the  exquisite  grace  of  the  three  apses  at  its 
east  end,  after  the  best  models  of  the  type  common  to  Italy 
and  Germany.  Within,  the  arrangement  of  the  triapsidal  basilica 
is  perfect ;  the  range  of  columns  is,  as  is  so  often  found,  inter¬ 
rupted  by  two  pair  of  more  massive  piers,  making  groups  of  three, 
two,  and  two  arches.  It  is  almost  startling  to  find  that  the  date 
of  tbe  consecration  of  this  exquisite  Romanesque  church  is  as  late 
as  1407  ;  but  the  fact  is  only  one  example  out  of  many  of  the  way 
in  which  in  some  districts,  in  Dalmatia  above  all,  the  true  national 
style  of  Italy  stood  its  ground.  In  Dalmatia  the  Italian  pseudo- 
Gothic,  common  in  houses,  is  but  little  seen  in  churches  at  any 
time.  Another  church,  St.  Simeon,  called  after  the  Prophet  of 
Nunc  dimittis,  boasts  of  its  gorgeous  shrine  borne  aloft  behind  the 
high  altar,  the  gift  of  Elizabeth  of  Bosnia,  the  wife  of  Lewis  the 
Great.  The  church  itself  is  of  the  same  basilican  type  as  the  other, 
but  in  less  good  preservation.  St.  Mary’s,  a  church  of  nuns,  is  itself 
of  a  rather  good  kind  of  renaissance,  but  its  chief  merit  is  that  it 
keeps  the  only  finished  ancient  tower  in  Zara,  a  noble  campanile 
of  the  best  Italian  type,  thick  with  midwall  shafts,  which  every 
Englishman  will  feel  to  be  the  true  kinsman  of  our  own  towei’S  at 
Lincoln  and  Oxford.  Its  date  is  known  ;  it  is  the  work  of  King 
Coloman  of  Hungary,  in  1 105.  But,  after  all,  the  most  interesting 
architectural  work  in  Zara  is  one  which,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  is 
not  noticed  in  any  English  book,  but  which  was  described  by  the 
Imperial  pen  in  the  tenth  century,  and  which  has  in  our  own  days 
been  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  excellent  work  of  Eitelberger  on 
the  Dalmatian  buildings.  Close  by  St.  Anastasia  there  stood  in 
the  days  of  Constantine,  and  there  still  stands,  a  round  church,  now 
desecrated,  which  was  then  called  by  the  name  of  the  Trinity 
(erepos  vatu  n\r)mov  avrov  ei\7]p.aTU<bs,  rj  dyia  Tpids),  but 
which  now  bears  that  of  St.  Donatus.  Its  dome  and  the  tower 
of  St.  Mary’s  are  the  two  objects  which  first  catch  the  eye  in  the 
general  view  of  Zara.  Tradition,  as  usual,  calls  the  building  a 
heathen  temple,  in  this  case  of  Juno;  but  it  has  in  no  way  the 
look  of  a  temple,  nor  does  the  Emperor  who  describes  it  with 
some  minuteness  give  any  hint  of  its  having  been  such.  Yet  it  is 
plain  that,  if  it  was  not  itself  a  heathen  building,  the  spoils  of 
heathen  buildings  had  contributed  to  its  materials.  Eormed  of 
two  round  churches,  one  above  the  other,  the  whole  pile  rises  to  a 
vast  height,  and  the  height  of  the  lower  church  alone  is  very  con¬ 
siderable.  The  arches  of  the  round  rest  on  heavy  rectangular 
piers  of  truly  Roman  strength,  save  only  two  vast  columns  with 
splendid  Composite  capitals — carefully  cut  off  by  a  floor  in  the 
midst  ot  their  acanthus  leaves — which  mark  the'approacli  to  the 
triapsidal  at  the  east  end.  This  building,  if  it  were  cleared  out  of 
the  disfigurements  of  its  profane  use,  would  form  one  of  the  noblest 
round  churches  to  be  found  ;  the  so-called  house  of  Juno  at  Zara 
would  be  a  rival  of  the  so-called  house  of  Jupiter  at  Spalato.  The 
upper  church  is  of  the  same  general  type  as  the  lower,  having 


again  two  columns  left  free  and  uninjured,  but  not  rivalling  the 
splendour  of  those  which  are  in  bondage  below.  Zara  has  also 
another  desecrated  church  of  extreme  interest,  but  of  quite  another 
type  from  St.  Donatus.  This  is  the  lit  tie  church  of  St.  Vitus, 
which  we  light  on  suddenly  in  a  street  of  the  same  name,  a  perfect 
example  of  the  genuine  Byzantine  arrangement  on  a  very  small 
scale.  The  ground  plan  is  square  ;  four  arms,  square-ended  with¬ 
out,  quasi-apsidal  within,  bear  up  the  cupola  on  perfectly  plain 
square-edged  piers. 

Such  is  Zara,  a  city  in  which,  as  at  Parenzo,  the  ecclesiastical 
element  distinctly  prevails,  as  contrasted  with  the  mainly  pagan 
interest  of  Pola.  The  next  Dalmatian  city  would  naturally  be 
Sebenico,  with  its  deep  inlet  of  the  sea,  with  its  church,  its  castle, 
its  road  leading  to  those  falls  of  Kerka  which  form  a  natural 
wonder  to  rank  alongside  of  any  of  the  historical  and  artificial 
wonders  of  the  land.  But  Sebenico  plays  no  part,  iu  history.  Its 
duomo,  striking  in  general  effect,  and  minutely  described  byr  Mr. 
Neale,  stands  aloof,  in  its  strange  mixture  of  Italian  Gothic  and 
Renaissance,  from  the  historical  series  of  Dalmatian  buildings.. 
Sebenico  and  Kerka  supply  a  pleasant  pastime  by  the  way  for  the 
real  work  of  a  Dalmatian  voyage.  We  must  hasten  from  Zara, 
to  the  centre  of  our  whole  inquiry,  to  Diocletian's  Spalato  itself. 


MURDER  AS  A  PUBLIC  AMUSEMENT. 

O  EVEN  years  ago  Parliament,  with  a  view  to  put  an  end  to  a 
O  grave  public  scandal,  passed  a  law  that  capital  punishment 
should  be  carried  out  in  a  strictly  private  manner  within  prisons. 
The  public  outside  was  to  be  allowed  to  see  only  a  black  flag  hoisted 
on  the  top  of  the  prison  as  a  sign  that  the  execution  had  taken 
place.  It  was  hoped  that  in  this  way  an  execution  would  be 
made  more  solemn  and  impressive  than  when  conducted  under  the 
eyes  of  a  noisy  mob  who  had  come  out  for  the  sake  of  the  sport 
and  excitement  to  be  extracted  from  the  spectacle  of  a  fellow- 
creature  being  put  to  death.  It  was  felt  that  to  make  a  public- 
show  of  such  a  proceeding  was  to  diminish  the  gravity  of  its  effect, 
and  to  substitute  for  a  scene  of  mysterious  dread  and  horror  the 
gratification  of  a  morbid  and  brutalizing  curiosity.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  commended  itself  to  the  reason  and  good  feeling  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  withdrawal  of  executions  from  the  public  gaze  was 
generally  regarded  as  an  important  step  in  national  decency.  As  a 
rule,  this  Act  has  hitherto,  we  believe, been  faithfully  observed  by  the 
authorities  who  have  had  to  carry  it  out.  Unfortunately,  one  of  the 
evil  results  of  the  foolish  and  unwholesome  excitement  which  has 
been  kept  up  with  regard  to  the  Whitechapel  murder  would  seem 
to  have  been  a  partial  violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  also  the  letter, 
of  the  law  on  this  point.  The  Times'  reporter  states  that  “  a 
limited  number  of  strangers  and  representatives  of  the  press  ”  were 
present  at  the  execution  of  Henry  Wainwright ;  and  no  doubt 
some  limit  was  imposed  on  the  number  of  spectators.  It  appears, 
however,  that  on  this  occasion  the  usual  limits  were  greatly  ex¬ 
ceeded,  and  that  not  only  reporters,  but  other  persons  who  had  no 
business  there  whatever,  and  whose  only  motive  was  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  a  depraved  and  brutal  taste,  were  permitted  to  be 
present.  Various  estimates  of  the  number  of  privileged  visi¬ 
tors  have  been  given,  ranging  from  seventy  or  eighty  to  a 
hundred,  and  one  journal  calculates  that  there  were  perhaps 
nearly,  two  hundred.  If  this  was  the  case,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Sheriffs  committed  a  very  serious  dereliction  of 
duty,  and,  in  fact,  took  upon  themselves  to  convert  what  is  ordered 
by  law  to  be  a  private  ceremony  into  a  public  entertainment.  By 
the  Act  of  1868  it  is  provided  that  the  Sheriff  charged  with  the 
execution,  the  gaoler,  the  chaplain,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  prison,, 
and  such  other  officers  as  the  Sheriff  requires  shall  be  present  at 
the  execution  ;  and  that  any  Justice  of  the  reace  of  the  district, 
and  such  relations  of  tue  prisoner  or  other  persons  as  it  seems  to 
the  Sheriff  or  Visiting  Justices  of  the  prison  proper  to  admit  within 
the  prison,  may  be  present.  Of  course  the  Sheriff  and  Visiting 
J ustices  have  thus  power  to  admit  whom  they  think  fit ;  but  at 
the  same  time  there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  intention  of 
the  Act,  which  is  that  executions  should  be  conducted  in  the 
strictest  privacy.  It  is  stated  in  one  report  of  the  proceedings  on 
Tuesday  that  “  twenty  servants  in  livery,  gay,  and  inclined  to- 
crack  broad  jokes,”  formed  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  company 
gathered  before  the  scaffold ;  and  it  is  obvious  that,  apart  from  their 
improper  behaviour,  these  persons  had  no  right  whatever  to  be 
there.  Some  of  the  other  non-official  spectators  were,  we  presume, 
newspaper  reporters,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  there  would 
be  no  objection  to  a  few  reporters  being  admitted  for  the  purposes 
of  their  business.  When,  however,  not  only  the  London  journals, 
but  almost  every  country  newspaper,  claims  the  right  to  send  a 
representative  of  its  own,  the  distinct  and  express  object  of  the 
Act  requires  to  be  remembered.  A  mob  is  a  mob,  whatever  sort 
of  people  compose  it;  and  it  clearly  was  intended  that  only  a 
small  group  of  spectators  should  be  allowed. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Visiting  Justices  of  Morpeth  Gaol 
had  the  good  sense  to  decide  to  limit  the  attendance  at  the 
execution  of  Charlton  to  the  official  persons  whose  presence 
was  a  necessity,  and  to  exclude  all  reporters ;  and  we  trust 
that  other  Justices  will  see  the  propriety  of  acting  on  this 
view.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  really  no  need  for  the 
representatives  of  tbe  press  to  witness  an  execution.  It  has 
been  decided  by  Paiiiament  that  executions  shall  be  kept  away 
from  the  eyes  of  the.  public,  and  it  would  seem  logically 
to  follow  that  what  it  is  not.  good  for  the  public  to  see,  it  cannot  be 
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desirable  tliat  it  should  read  about  in  a  minute  detail  almost  as 
sickening  and  demoralizing  as  the  actual  spectacle.  The  public 
does  not  require  to  be  represented  by  journalists  on  such  an  occa¬ 
sion,  for  it  is  already  represented  by  its  own  officials.  There  are 
the  Sheriff,  the  doctor,  and  other  prison  officials  to  see  that  the 
sentence  of  the  law  is  properly  carried  out,  and  there  is  afterwards 
an  inquest  to  show  that  the  prisoner  has  been  duly  hanged.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  secrecy,  therefore,  but  merely  of  that  privacy 
which  in  such  a  case  decency  requires.  It  may  be  said  that,  if  one 
newspaper  reporter  is  admitted,  every  other  newspaper  has  a  right 
to  claim  an  equal  privilege ;  but  the  answer  to  this  is  that  it  is 
simply  impracticable,  and  that  the  natural  way  to  enforce 
equality  is  to  exclude  all  alike.  In  the  House  of  Commons 
there  is  only  a  small  gallery  for  reporters,  and  only  London  papers 
are  recognized.  If  it  were  otherwise  members  would  have  to  sit  in 
the  lobby  while  reporters  filled  the  House.  The  press  has  no 
doubt  important  public  duties  to  discharge,  as  we  should  be  last  to 
forget ;  but  it  is  also  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  does  its  work 
as  a  voluntary  trader,  and  has  no  right  to  expect  that  arrangements 
made  with  a  view  to  public  convenience  and  decorum  should  be 
upset  in  order  to  enable  it  to  make  large  profits  out  of  sensational 
news.  It  may  be  argued  that  there  is  a  public  which  delights  in 
this  garbage,  and  that  therefore  a  dealer  has  a  right  to 
keep  the  market  supplied  with  it ;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
this  principle,  if  logically  applied,  would  lead  to  some 
startling  results.  An  execution  resembles  a  particularly 
horrible  hospital  operation ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that,  if  the 
taste  for  blood  and  bones  continues  to  be  energetically  cultivated 
by  the  daily  newspapers,  we  may  soon  look  for  a  large  extension  of 
this  kind  of  literature.  No  good  purpose  whatever  is  served 
by  enabling  people  to  steep  their  minds  in  the  disgusting 
details  of  a  hanging  such  as  appear  in  most  of  the  daily 
papers  of  Wednesday  last.  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  as  information  is,  that  the  man  has  been  hanged, 
and  the  rest,  including  the  white  nightcap,  the  “  quivering  new 
hempen  cord,”  with  other  ghastly  particulars  so  graphically  re¬ 
corded  in  the  papers,  may  be  left  to  the  imaginations  of  those 
who  are  so  far  lost  to  self-respect  as  to  enjoy  such  revolting  sub¬ 
jects.  A  prison  is  a  private  place  under  the  control  of  the  autho¬ 
rities,  and  a  newspaper  reporter  has,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no  more 
right  to  claim  admission  to  the  court-yard  when  a  murderer  is 
going  to  be  hanged  than  he  has  to  penetrate  to  the  condemned  cell 
for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  the  poor  wretch  in  his  last  moments. 
If,  however,  the  newspapers  continue  their  present  desperate 
and  disgraceful  competition  for  a  roaring  trade,  this  is  probably 
what  we  shall  come  to.  The  value  of  such  reports  as  those  which 
have  just  appeared  of  Wainwright’s  execution  may  perhaps  be 
measured  from  the  fact  that  scarcely  any  two  writers  agree  in 
their  accounts  of  what  passed.  One  says  he  looked  handsome 
and  was  dressed  with  scrupulous  care,  another  that  he  looked 
ugly  and  dirty;  one  says  that  his  hair  was  carefully  combed, 
another  that  it  was  disordered ;  one  says  that  the  prisoner  was 
white  as  a  sheet,  and  trembled  with  “  hearings  of  deep  emotion,” 
another  that  ho  had  his  usual  complexion,  and  was  quite  firm 
and  unmoved ;  one  declares  that  he  fell  without  a  struggle',  and 
must  have  died  instantaneously,  while  a  rival  says  he  watched  the 
rope  jerking  for  some  time,  and  fears  he  had  a  hard  death.  By  the 
way,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  neat  dramatic  effect  that,  at  the  cue  from 
the  parson,  “  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death,”  the  hangman 
drew  his  bolt. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  this  murder  has  attracted 
an  unusual  degree  of  attention,  and  various  theories  have  been 
started  to  account  for  it.  The  explanation  appears  to  us  to  be 
very  simple.  It  has  been  mainly  an  artificial  effervescence  stirred 
up  and  kept  frothing  by  newspapers  which  readily  sacrifice  their 
character  for  the  sake  of  a  casual  increase  of  their  circulation. 
If  Wainwright  had  an  eye  to  popularity  he  showed  his  judgment 
in  bringing  about  the  discovery  of  his  murder  at  a  dead  time  of 
year  when  the  newspapers  had  nothing  else  to  fill  their  columns 
with.  lie  has  kept  them  going  for  some  months,  and  they  have 
done  their  best  to  make  a  hero  of  him.  Not  content  with 
reproducing  long  reports  of  the  simultaneous  proceedings 
in  the  -police-court  and  at  the  inquest,  and  the  volumi¬ 
nous  evidence  and  speeches  at  the  Old  Bailey,  some  journals 
have  kept  a  staff  of  penny-a-liners  actively  employed  in  collect¬ 
ing  or  inventing  evidence  on  their  own  account,  and  in  fudging 
up  all  sorts  of  correspondence  on  the  subject.  The  letter  attri¬ 
buted  to  Stokes — a  disgusting  mixture  of  snivelling  and  profanity 
- — is  probably  a  fabrication,  and  various  concocted  confessions 
have  also  been  passed  off  in  the  papers  as  coming  from  Henry 
Wainwright.  That  Stokes’s  alleged  letter  should  have  been 
allowed  to  fill  half  a  column  of  such  a  paper  as  the 
Times  is  certainly  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  general  confusion 
of  mind  on  this  subject.  The  abstract  of  Wainwright’s  real 
confession  which  was  read  by  the  Governor  of  Newgate 
after  the  execution  illustrates  in  a  painful  manner  the  usual 
course  of  prison  ministrations.  Having  found  that  perjury 
was  useless,  he  made  a  qualified  acknowledgment  of  his  crime,  and. 
expressed  a  comfortable  assurance  of  “  eternal  happiness  and 
peace.”  Three  other  murderers  have  been  hanged  in  England  during 
this  Christmas  week,  but  none  of  them  have  enjoyred  that  tender 
interest  and  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the  connoisseurs  of  murder 
which  Wainwright  owed  to  the  disgraceful  and  unprincipled  as¬ 
sistance  of  some  of  the  London  newspapers. 


SHIFTS  OF  RELIGIOUS  EXPEDIENCY. 

T  may  be  hoped  that  there  are  few  men  even  of  the  most 
depraved  habit  of  mind  who  would  be  equal  to  conceiving  and 
carrying  out  such  a  crime  as  that  committed  by  the  author  of  the 
Bremerhaven  atrocity.  To  perpetrate  a  wholesale  massacre 
for  a  purely  personal  advantage  implies  a  happily  quite  excep¬ 
tional  measure  of  wickedness.  But  the  principle  of  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come,  whether  it  be  good  to  oneself  or  to  some 
higher  interest  with  which  self  has  become  virtually  identified,  is 
no  speciality  of  any  particular  class  or  creed,  still  less  of  the 
vicious  classes  only.  The  principle  has  often  been  attributed  to 
the  J esuits,  and,  as  will  presently  appear,  not  without  a  certain 
justice,  but  it  neither  originated  with  them  nor  is  at  all  peculiar 
to  them.  To  put  the  matter  psychologically,  we  might  say  that 
the  human  mind,  being  limited  in  its  capacities  and  range  of 
action  and  sympathies,  is  inevitably  apt  to  concentrate  itself  on 
certain  fixed  objects  or  certain  aspects  of  a  question,  till  it  has  come 
unconsciously  to  overlook  all  other  considerations,  though  of  equal 
or  higher  force,  without  at  all  intending  to  repudiate  them.  To 
persons  of  this  disposition— and  it  is  always  strongest  in  men  of 
earnest  convictions  and  great  practical  energy — the  one  thing 
needful,  as  they  regard  it,  assumes  at  once  a  dominant  and  an 
exclusive  shape.  They  become,  or  tend  to  become,  men  of  one 
idea,  and  that  idea  gradually  colours  their  whole  view  of  life  and 
its  duties.  This  may  be  an  extreme  case,  but  it  will  serve  at 
least  to  illustrate  the  point  to  which  we  desire  to  call 
attention.  Individuals  and  whole  bodies  of  men  will  act 
systematically,  and  according  to  their  light  conscientiously, 
in  a  way  which  at  once  strikes  all  disinterested  observers  as  incon¬ 
sistent,  if  not  immoral.  To  themselves  it  appears  that  they  are 
subordinating  minor  details  to  an  essential  principle ;  to  others  it 
is  evident  either  that  the  principle  is  a  wrong  one,  or  that  their 
method  of  applying  does  in  reality  betray  it.  There  is  such  a 
thing,  to  quote  the  Roman  satirist,  as  propter  vitam  vivendi  perdere 
causcis,  and  they  are  in  fact  grasping  at  the  shadow  when  the  sub¬ 
stance  has  escaped  them.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  call  such  persons 
dishonest  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term ;  for  they  are  not, 
as  a  rule,  practising  any  intentional  deception,  and  are  probabljr 
more  successful  in  deceiving  themselves  than  anybody  else.  But 
at  the  same  time  their  conduct  deserves  to  be  exposed  and  repro¬ 
bated  in  the  interests  of  public  morality,  for  the  very  respectability 
of  their  motives  often  makes  it  doubly  dangerous. 

Let  us  take  an  example  from  the  pending  controversy  about 
religious  and  secular  education.  It  has  been  said  that  among  the 
advocates  of  religious  or  denominational  education  are  to  be  found, 
besides  those  who  heartily  value  it  for  its  own  sake,  members  of 
two  other  classes  also — namely,  many  who  do  not  believe  any 
religion  to  be  true,  and  many  more  who,  without  having  so 
definite  a  view,  think  all  religions  at  best  very  doubtful,  but 
are  agreed  in  considering  religious  teaching  as  a  serviceable,  if  not 
essential,  instrument  for  the  preservation  of  social  order.  As  to 
men  whose  judgment  is  simply  in  suspense  about  religious  truth 
altogether  or  about  any  special  form  of  faith,  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  they  should  abstain  from  doing  anything  to  disturb  existing 
beliefs ;  they  may  even  feel  justified  in  paying  them  a  sort  of 
provisional  homage.  One  can  understand,  again,  how  under 
given  circumstances  a  Roman  Catholic  may  support  Protes¬ 
tant  education,  or  a  Protestant  Catholic  education,  as  containing  in 
his  view  a  great  deal  of  truth  and  being  far  preferable  to  teaching 
no  religion  at  all.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how,  for  instance,  a 
decided  unbeliever  can  consistently  advocate  the  inculcation  of 
a  faith  which,  on  his  own  showing,  he  knows  to  be  untrue.  He 
would  reply  probably  that,  in  the  present  infantile  stage  of  popular 
intelligence,  the  religious  sanction  is  too  useful  to  be  safely  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  which  is  another  way  of  putting  the  famous  dictum 
of  the  sceptical  historian  that  all  faiths  are  equally  false  to  the  philo¬ 
sopher,  and  equally  useful  to  the  magistrate.  But  it  can  hardly  be 
right,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  in  the  long  run  be 
profitable,  to  train  up  future  generations  in  doctrines  which 
ex  hypotliesi  are  certainly  false.  If  there  were  no  other  objection, 
it  is  obvious  that  sooner  or  later  the  dupes  of  this  crooked  policy 
must  discover  the  trick  that  has  been  played  upon  them,  and  are 
sure  to  resent  it.  They  would  feel  something  like  the  victims  of 
the  Veiled  Prophet  when  the  veil  was  at  last  withdrawn,  only 
that  his  followers  could  but  “  look  horrible  vengeance  ”  with  their 
dying  glance  at  the  mocking  fiend  who  had  traded  so  cruelly  on 
their  credulity ;  whereas  in  this  case  the  revelation  so  long  delayed 
might  have  inconvenient  results.  Of  all  truth  which  is  worth  the 
name  it  may  be  said,  neylectum  sui  ulciscitur ;  and  if  the  Secularist 
platform  is  in  possession  of  the  truth,  it  must  be  a  short-sighted 
view  of  expediency  to  teach  religion.  But  still  those  who  think  fit 
to  do  so  under  a  conviction  of  social  or  political  exigencies  cannot 
exactly  be  termed  hypocrites,  though  we  may  think  them  fatally 
mistaken. 

The  case  of  the  Jesuits,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
though  it  is  far  from  an  isolated  one,  may  be  called  the 
classical  instance  of  this  method  of  procedure.  The  vulgar 
Protestant  notion,  scarcely  caricatured  by  Eugene  Sue,  that  they 
set  out  with  the  deliberate  aim  of  “  corrupting  the  morals  of  man¬ 
kind,”  is  too  absurd  to  admit  of  serious  refutation.  Voltaire 
sufficiently  disposed  of  it  when  he  observed  that  no  sect  or  society 
ever  had,  or  could  have,  such  a  design  ;  but  he  was  strangely  at 
fault  in  fathering  the  indictment  on  Pascal.  Not  only  does  the 
author  of  the  Provincial  Letters  expressly  disclaim  such  a  ludicrous 
'  misconception,  but  he  explains  with  his  wonted  clearness  what  he 
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does  conceive  to  be  tbe  fundamental  error  of  Jesuitism.  It  is 
not  that  they  desire  to  corrupt  morality,  but  that  they  do  not  devote 
themselves  with  singleness  of  purpose  to  upholding  it.  “  They 
have,”  to  cite  bis  words,  “  so  good  an  opinion  of  themselves  that 
they  believe  it  fe  useful  and  almost  necessary  for  the  cause  of 
.religion  that  their  own  influence  should  extend  everywhere,  and 
they  should  govern  all  consciences.”  Now  in  Pascal’s  days  there 
was  nothing  absolutely  immoral  or  irrational  in  such  an  idea, 
taken  by  itself ;  there  was  a  good  deal  to  make  it  plausible. 
The  Jesuit  Society  had  been  the  very  backbone  of  the  counter- 
reformation  which  so  powerfully  arrested  the  progress  of  Pro¬ 
testantism  throughout  Continental  Europe ;  their  theologians  had 
largely  helped  to  shape  the  decrees  of  the  great  reforming  Council ; 
their  preachers  and  confessors  had  pretty  well  reconstructed 
the  religious  life  of  Catholicism  ;  and,  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  they  had  stood  by  unchallenged  right  at  the  head 
of  the  entire  education  of  Catholic  Europe.  It  had  even 
become  a  current  saying  that  the  Jesuit  Order  was  “  the 
Catholic  Church  gone  into  commission  ”  ;  and  wa  can  hardly  be 
surprised  that  they  should  have  rated  their  own  importance  as 
highly  as  others  rated  it.  They  may  have  honestly  believed  that 
the  interests  of  the  Church  were  indissolubly  bound  up  with  the 
interests  of  the  great  Society  which  had  acted  from  the  first  as  the 
standing  army  of  the  Papacy,  and  if  they  were  too  ready  to  magnify 
their  office,  they  had  much  excuse  for  doing  so.  What  was  not 
excusable  either  from  a  moral  or  religious  point  of  view  was  to 
allow  this  persuasion  of  their  own  religious  importance  so 
completely  to  dominate  their  whole  estimate  of  things  as  to  eclipse 
all  other  considerations,  however  sacred  and  obligatory.  This, 
however,  was  the  inspiring  motive  of  that  lax  ethical  code  which 
Pascal  has  doomed  to  an  immortality  of  shame ;  for  when  the 
Jesuits  called  the  famous  Letters  “  immortal  lies,”  they  were 
correct  enough  in  their  adjective.  In  some  of  its  lesser  details 
his  indictment  may  be  open  to  criticism,  but  of  its  justice  as  a 
whole  there  can  be  no  question,  and  it  was  repeatedly  endorsed  by 
the  solemn  and  authoritative  verdict  of  the  French  clergy  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  But  the  Jesuit  casuistry  was  a  deliberate 
application  of  the  maxim,  Cut  Jinis  licet,  ei  et  media  permissa 
sunt.  The  end  was  to  secure — no  doubt  for  what  were  believed 
to  be  the  highest  and  holiest  purposes — the  universal  ascendency  of 
the  Order ;  the  means  were  sought  in  a  skilful  accommodation  of  the 
moral  law  to  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature.  Nor  was  even  this 
all,  though  Pascal  has  shown  that  this  was  more  than  enough.  In 
their  personal  morality,  in  the  narrow  sense  usually  assigned  to 
that  word,  the  Jesuits,  as  a  rule,  were  unimpeachable ;  but  they 
allowed  themselves  in  practice,  no  less  than  in  their  teaching,  to 
take  strange  liberties  with  the  Christian  law  of  truth.  Thus,  as 
early  as  1574,  some  members  of  the  Order  had  introduced  them¬ 
selves  into  Sweden  in  the  disguise  of  Protestants,  and  one  of 
them  even  occupied  a  theological  chair  in  the  Protestant  College 
there.  Still  more  astounding,  as  well  as  more  notorious,  was 
their  method,  a  century  and  a  half  later,  of  exemplifying  the  duty 
of  becoming  all  things  to  all  men  in  China,  where  for  years  they 
multiplied  conversions — “ad  majorem”  -Societatis  “gloriam”  at 
all  events — by  the  help  of  a  compromise  with  Pagan  belief  and 
practice  which  at  last  drew  on  them  the  severe  but  ineffectual 
censures  of  Rome.  For  so  completely  had  they  come  to  identify 
the  cause  of  their  Church  with  their  own  aggrandizement,  that, 
when  the  supreme  and  infallible  authority  of  that  Church — as 
they  had  always  professed  to  regard  it — interposed  to  check 
these  portentous  outrages  on  Christian  faith  and  morals,  they 
managed  through  several  successive  pontificates  to  set  the  authority 
of  Rome  at  open  defiance,  by  a  course  of  violence  and  intrigue 
which  would  be  incredible  if  it  were  not  established  on  indispu¬ 
table  evidence.  Here  was  seen  indeed  the  triumphant  exhibition 
of  that  sacrifice  of  end  to  means — maintaining  “  life  ”  at  the  cost 
of  the  “  causes  of  living  ”— of  which  we  spoke  just  now  as  the 
ultimate  result  of  the  doctrine  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 
This  Jesuit  Order  was  founded  above  all  things  to  be  the  obedient 
vassal  and  instrument  of  the  Papacy,  in  whose  interests  it  aspired 
to  make  its  own  influence  paramount  throughout  the  whole 
Catholic  Church ;  yet,  rather  than  surrender  one  iota  of  that  influ¬ 
ence,  it  set  the  Papacy  at  defiance.  Its  missionary  successes  in 
the  conversion  of  the  heathen  had  been  its  earliest,  and  long  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  its  proudest,  boast.  Yet,  rather  than  lose  the  credit 
of  the  wholesale  conversions  reported  from  China  and  Japan,  it 
condescended  to  more  than  wink  at  the  continued  heathenism  of  its 
nominal  converts.  Expediency,  in  the  sense  of  self-aggrandize¬ 
ment,  had  insensibly  become  with  its  members  the  final  test  of 
truth. 

We  have  dwelt  in  some  detail  on  this  last  illustration  simply 
because  it  is  a  typical  one.  The  fundamental  vice  of  the  Jesuit 
programme  has  exposed  Jesuits  to  the  scorn  and  detestation  of 
mankind,  not  because  it  is  in  fact  a  speciality  of  their  Order,  but 
because  theirs  happens  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  religious 
organizations  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Their  leading  charac¬ 
teristics,  both  good  and  evil,  have  therefore  been  exhibited  on  a 
gigantic  scale,  and  with  a  publicity  which  has  made  them  the 
observed  of  all  observers.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace 
among  their  most  vehement  assailants  unmistakable  symptoms  of 
a  precisely  similar  spirit.  The  shifty  policy  which  has  made 
“  J  esuit  ”  a  byword  of  reproach  is  as  little  as  the  odium 
theologicmn  a  monopoly  of  any  one  religious  party.  Just  as  there 
are  Jesuits  and  Jesuits,  so  there  are  Protestants  and  Pro¬ 
testants,  and  though  Protestants  abjure  the  Confessional  and  do 
not  usually  write  works  on  moral  theology,  some  future  Pascal 


might  find  abundant  scope  for  a  new  series  of  Provincial 
Letters  in  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance,  the  Church  Association,  and  other  kindred  Societies. 
The  gentleman  who  some  years  ago  informed  the  public  how 
he  had  been  to  confession  at  a  Ritualistic  church  in  order  to 
report  his  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  the  good  cause,  was  a 
member,  if  our  memory  serves  us,  of  one  of  these  associations ; 
and  anyhow  he  is  a  good  match  for  the  Jesuit  divine  who  dis¬ 
charged  the  duties  of  a  Protestant  professor  in  Sweden.  It  is 
reasonable  to  believe  that  both  of  them  were  actuated  by  a 
genuine  religious  zeal,  and  we  may  learn  equally  from  either  how 
easily  absorbing  devotion  to  the  interests  of  a  party  or  a  cause  will 
blind  men  who  would  be  just  and  honourable  in  their  ordinary 
dealings  to  the  plainest  obligations  of  common  honesty  and 
truth. 


COMIC  EDITIONS  OF  THE  JUDICATURE  ACTS. 

IF  Mr.  Gilbert’s  “  dramatic  cantata  ”  Trial  by  Jury  should  be 
revived,  he  might  vary  the  learned  Judges  history  of  his  own 
rise  and  progress  by  making  him  state  that,  while  he  awaited  busi¬ 
ness  at  the  bar,  he  prepared  for  publication  an  edition  of  the  Judi¬ 
cature  Acts  with  notes.  Indeed  Mr.  Gilbert’s  amusing  verses 
might  serve  as  illustrations  of  the  rules  of  pleading  under  the  Act 
almost  as  well  as  some  of  the  “  forms  ”  which  have  been  gravely 
composed  for  that  express  purpose.  A  learned  author  of  such  forms 
assures  us  that  they  “  relate  to  transactions  of  everyday  life  ” ;  and 
as  we  find  forms  for  “  assault,”  “  malicious  prosecution  ”  for  steal¬ 
ing  peaches,  and  “  seduction,”  it  seems  a  pity  that  he  could  not  have 
given  one  for  “  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.” 

Picture,  then,  my  client  naming. 

And  insisting  on  the  day  ; 

Picture  him  excuses  framing, 

Going  from  her  far  away  ; 

Doubly  criminal  to  do  so, 

For  the  maid  had  bought  her  trousseau. 

We  submit  this  as  a  form  of  pleading  quite  as  useful  as  some  that 
have  been  lately  published.  The  statement  of  claim  in  the  action 
for  seduction  of  plaintiff's  daughter  alleges  the  birth  of  a  child, 
and  the  “  defence  ”  is  that  the  alleged  intercourse  never  occurred, 
and,  even  if  it  did,  that  defendant  was  not  the  father  of  the  child, 
and,  even  if  he  was,  that  he  paid  plaintiff  20 1.  for  loss  of  his 
daughter’s  service.  Then  there  is  a  “reply  ”  that  the  20^.  was  paid 
to  procure  for  the  daughter  certain  luxuries  and  comforts  during 
her  confinement.  We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  old  mode  of 
pleading  was  in  this  case  preferable  to  the  new — at  least,  if  these 
fancy  statements,  defences,  and  replies  can  be  taken  as  fair  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  meaning  of  the  authors  of  the  Acts.  A  member  of  the 
Temple  is  reported  to  have  had  a  pupil  whom  he  requested  to  draw 
pleas  in  an  action  for  assaulting  plaintiff  and  hitting  him  in  the  eye, 
and  the  pupil  was  to  “  traverse  everything.”  After  considerable 
study  the  pupil  produced  a  draft  by  which 
1 .  Defendant  denied  the  assault. 

2.  He  denied  that  said  eye  was  plaintiff’s  eye. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  pupil,  having  probably  become  a  barrister, 
must  have  been  the  author  of  a  “  defence”  which  first  denies  the 
alleged  seduction,  and  then  states  that  compensation  was  paid  for 
it  to  the  girl’s  father.  The  notion  both  of  the  new  law  and  of  its 
numerous  expositors  seems  to  be  to  get  as  readily  as  possible  to  the 
substantial  question  to  be  tried.  But  how  could  a  jury  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  listen  patiently  to  evidence  on  the  question  of  paternity 
when  they  had  once  heard  of  this  payment  of  compensation  ?  They 
would  do  exactly  as  the  jury  do  in  Mr.  Gilbert’s  poem.  They 
would  shake  their  fists  at  the  defendant  and  exclaim : — - 

Monster,  dread  our  damages ! 

We’re  the  jury, 

Dread  our  fury ! 

Another  “  transaction  of  everyday  life  ”  is  an  agreement  to  exchange 
100  pipes  of  sherry  for  100  pipes  of  port.  The  plaintiff’ delivers 
the  port  and  claims  the  sherry,  and  the  defence  is  that  the  port 
was  not  of  the  vintage  of  1824  as  agreed,  but  “a  wine  made  in 
1870,”  of  much  less  value.  There  is  also  a  claim  for  work  done  to 
a  smoky  chimney,  and  the  defence  is  in  effect  that  it  was  done  upon 
the  terms  of  “  no  cure  no  pay.” 

This  author  tells  us  that  he  was  much  disposed  “  to  overlook 
the  past  ”  and  confine  himself  to  recent  legislation,  but  he  after¬ 
wards  discovered  the  necessity  of  treating  the  subject  on  a  broader 
basis.  Accordingly,  “  some  attention  was  given  to  legal  and  con¬ 
stitutional  history,”  with  remarkable  results.  Fortunately  for  his 
readers,  he  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  consider  the  institutions  of  the 
Druids,  or  to  inquire  what  laws,  if  any,  existed  among  the  ancient 
Britons.  He  is  content  to  believe  that,  so  far  as  laws  were  con¬ 
cerned,  the  Britons  were  little,  if  at  all,  removed  from  barbarians. 
If  this  author's  conception  of  the  “  transactions  of  everyday  life  ”  be 
correct,  posterity  may  think  that  we  were  a  good  deal  like  the  ancient 
Britons.  Then  came  the  Romans,  who  brought  their  law  here  and 
left  it.  Then  the  Saxons,  who  grafted  on  the  system  which  they 
found  some  customs  of  their  own,  especially  one  which  “  culminated 
after  many  centuries  into  our  present  trial  by  jury.”  Then  came 
the  Danes,  who  merely  increased  the  general  lawlessness.  The 
Normans  introduced  “  that  gigantic  product  of  the  early  ages 
known  as  the  Feudal  System.”  They  also  invented  the  aula  regia 
which  accompanied  the  King's  person,  “  which  became  so  burden¬ 
some  ”  that  a  change  was  made.  The  time  when  the  King’s 
person  became  burdensome  is  not  fixed  by  this  author,  and  we  can 
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only  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been  in  the  later  years  of  King; 
Henry  VIII.  This  author  informs  us  that  his  volume  cost  him 
much  labour  during  the  preceding  two  years,  and  the  loss  of  the 
Long  Vacation.  Another  author  states  that  his  edition  of  the  Acts 
is  “  the  result  of  severe  and  sustained  labour,”  but  he  modestly 
abstains  from  claiming  any  merit  for  it  except  cheapness.  One  is 
reminded  of  a  barrister  who  was  said  to  have  come  down  specially 
to  an  assize  town  at  great  inconvenience  to  himself,  as  well  as  to 
everybody  else,  to  conduct  a  criminal  prosecution.  “  The  House  of 
Lords,”  says  one  author,  “  still  trembles  in  the  balance  ” — Justice 
having  apparently  been  hoisted  into  her  own  scales — “  ignorance  on 
one  side,  and  prejudice  on  the  other,  having  prevailed.”  We  under¬ 
stand  that  by  “  ignorance  ”  and  “  prejudice  ”  he  means  Liberals  and 
Conservatives,  between  whom,  it  must  be  allowed,  he  distributes 
censure  fairly.  The  other  author  tells  us  that  he  voted  in  a 
minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1 873  on  the  question  of 
abolishing  the  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords.  He  thinks  “  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  ”  to  state  this,  but  we  think  it  is.  And  when 
he  tells  us  that  “  the  clumsy  battery  from  which  Courts  of  Equity 
were  wont  to  keep  up  a  raking  fire  upon  plaintiffs  at  common  law 
is  dismantled,  and  its  debris  are  carted  away,”  we  can  only  say 
that  a  book  would  be  dear  at  any  price  which  contains  such 
stuff  a3  this.  An  invincible  repugnance  to  making  a  plain  state¬ 
ment  may  be  useful  in  a  Special  Correspondent,  but  is  out  of 
place  in  a  legal  handbook.  An  annotator  is  of  course  at  liberty 
to  quote  from  the  writings  of  himself  and  his  friends,  but 
we  doubt  whether  he  ought  to  make  them  as  well  as  himself 
ridiculous.  Thus,  on  a  point  where  common  law  and  equity  con¬ 
flicted,  he  tells  us  that  a  certain  writer  on  equity,  “  in  his  kindly 
way  making  things  pleasant  all  round,”  had  a  good  word  to  say 
for  common  law.  He  tells  us  what  was  said  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  various  sections  of  the  Acts,  and  who  said  it,  adding 
some  information  about  the  speakers  which  he  probably  considered 
both  new  and  interesting.  It  is  a  pity,  however,  that  he  should 
have  infringed  on  his  vacation  in  order  to  inform  the  legal  world 
rather  sooner  that  Sir  George  Jessel  is  now  Master  of  the  Rolls. 
Having,  or  making,  occasion  to  refer  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  as 
to  revising  barristers,  he  states  that  “it  was  passed  by  the 
writer.”  Now,  we  have  heard  of  Rolt’s  Act  and  Cairns’s  Act, 
but  we  do  not  suppose  that  the  authors  of  these  measures  ever 
stated  that  they  had  passed  them.  This  is  a  product  of  the 
same  self-sufficiency  which  dictated  the  writer’s  impertinent 
advice  to  equity  draftsmen  to  take  heed  to  certain  Rules  of 
Pleading,  and  avoid  verbiage.  It  is  true  that  this  author, 
in  order  that  we  may  not  suppose  that  he  did  all  the 
work  of  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons,  mentions  that 
Lord  Cairns  kindly  took  charge  of  his  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
In  commenting  upon  a  Rule  as  to  District  Registries,  he  informs 
us  that  an  influential  deputation  from  the  Provincial  Law  Societies 
which  the  writer  by  invitation  accompanied,  pointed  out  to  the 
Attorney-General  that  under  a  proposed  Rule  the  “  radius  of  five 
miles  as  the  crow  flies  ”  would  occasionally  cut  a  hotise,  and  even 
a  bed,  in  two.  The  Attorney-General  was  of  course  too  courteous 
to  remark  that  he  could  have  found  out  this  for  himself.  The 
influential  deputation  and  the  learned  commentator  would  perhaps 
have  been  puzzled  to  explain  whether  the  crow  here  mentioned  is 
a  natural  or  merely  statutory  bird.  If  it  be  the  crow’s  practice  to 
take  the  shortest  course  between  two  points,  we  can  only  say  that 
commentators  on  these  Acts  would  do  well  to  follow  its  example. 
Then-  notion  seems  to  be  that  that  which  the  Rules  have  said 
in  few  words,  they  must  say  over  again  in  many  words.  Thus  a 
rule  provides  that  a  defendant  may  give  notice  that  he  desires  to 
have  issues  of  fact  tried  before  a  jury,  and  the  comment  of  the 
editor  whom  we  have  so  often  quoted  is,  “  The  defendant  may  then 
assert  the  time-honoured  right  of  an  Englishman  to  trial  by  his 
peers.” 

We  are  told  that  by  the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  of  a  certain 
firm  the  humblest  law  clerk  can  possess  a  copy  of  an  annotated 
edition  of  the  Judicature  Acts  and  Orders  printed  in  excellent  type. 
If  this  firm  desired  to  complete  their  beneficent  design,  they  would 
omit  in  their  next  edition  at  least  half  of  the  notes  which  they 
have  printed.  Neither  clerks  nor  masters  need  extracts  from 
Hansard  in  their  daily  work,  but  if  a  book  about  the  Judicature 
Acts  would  amuse  their  leisure,  these  extracts  would  go  far  to 
make  one  up.  There  are,  we  believe,  a  dozen  or  more  competing 
editions  of  these  Acts  and  Orders,  and  as  the  maj  ority  of  them  are  by 
common  law  barristers,  the  system  of  Chancery  pleading,  as  it  has 
hitherto  existed,  gets  rather  hard  treatment.  The  rules  of  plead¬ 
ing  in  Chancery  were,  however,  sensible,  although  great  varieties  of 
practice  prevailed  under  them.  The  most  wordy  and  empty  of  the 
commentators  on  the  Acts  is  most  copious  in  sarcasm  on  the  pro¬ 
lixity  of  bills  and  answers.  It  must  be  considered  that  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  often  to  deal  with  complicated  matters, 
depending  on  numerous  documents,  and  it  is  likely  to  save 
trouble  in  the  end  to  state  the  case  pretty  fully  in  the  bill.  This 
is  convenient  for  the  judge  and  counsel,  and  particularly  for  the 
reporters.  If  documents  must  be  the  foundation  of  arguments  and 
judgment,  they  must  be  set  out  somehow,  and  whether  it  be  in  a 
bill  or  in  the  appendix  to  a  case,  or  under  any  other  form,  does  not 
greatly  matter.  The  Orders  as  to  Pleading  provide  that  forms 
similar  to  those  in  the  appendix  may  be  used,  and  this  appendix 
is  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  whole  work.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  statement  of  claim  and  defence  under  the  head  of  “  False  Im¬ 
prisonment,”  and  compare  them  with  the  forms  of  declaration  and 
plea  which  were  in  use  up  to  November  last.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  latter  are  shorter,  and,  we  think,  they  are  in  better  style, 


but  that  is  matter  of  opinion.  The  new  form  states  that  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  present  when  the  plaintiff  was  given  into  custody  and 
authorized  that  step,  “  and  in  any  case,”  the  defendant’s  foreman 
in  giving  the  plaintiff  into  custody  was  acting  within  the  scope  of 
his  employment.  The  old  form  would  simply  have  stated  that  the 
defendant  assaulted  the  plaintiff  and  gave  him  into  custody,  and 
the  defendant  would  not  need  to  be  told  what  acts  of  himself  or 
his  foreman  would  be  given  in  evidence  to  support  this  allegation. 
It  would  almost  be  as  useful  to  insert  in  this  appendix  the  nursery 
rhyme, 

The  Knave  of  Hearts 

He  stole  those  tarts, 

And  with  them  ran  away, , 

as  an  example  of  what  pleading  ought  to  be.  The  examples  given 
in  the  appendix  are  not,  indeed,  so  absurd  as  those  which  have 
been  invented  by  commentators,  but  they  are  too  long  and  too  loose 
to  serve  well  as  models  for  the  run  of  cases  at  common  law.  At 
the  same  time  we  think  that  for  many  cases  in  Chancery  a  fuller 
statement  would  be  more  convenient.  In  fact,  the  authors  of  these 
forms  have  attained  a  medium  the  reverse  of  happy.  Notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  speeches  of  Lord  Selborne,  and  of  learned  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  including  himself,  which  one  of  the 
commentators  quotes,  some  of  the  details  of  the  new  system  show 
a  want  of  practical  sagacity.  The  experience  of  a  year  or  two  will 
suggest  improvements  in  the  Acts  and  Orders,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
that  the  commentators  will  learn  that  neither  dissertations  on  tl^e 
customs  of  the  Ancient  Britons  nor  extracts  from  Hansard  are 
helpful  to  the  practitioner.  It  is  a  bad  sign  of  our  times  that 
twaddle  insinuates  itself  into  law  books. 


HAND-LOOM  WEAVING  IN  ULSTER. 

MANY  tourists  who  visit  Ireland  return  fully  convinced  that 
they  know  all  about  the  country  and  the  characteristics  of 
its  people,  because  they  have  boated  at  Killarney,  fished  in  Con¬ 
nemara,  driven  from  Belfast  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  and  picnicked 
at  the  Meeting  of  the  Waters.  But  there  lies  a  vale  in  Ulster 
through  which  no  mere  tourist  ever  passes,  except  in  an  express 
train.  It  has  characteristics  all  its  own,  and  differs  from  other 
parts  of  Ireland  as  widely  as  Normandy  differs  from  Provence.  The 
peasantry  have  little  Celtic  blood  in  their  veins,  for  they  are  de¬ 
scended  from  Scotch  and  English  settlers,  and  their  accent  has  no 
resemblance  to  the  Irish  brogue.  The  men  are  gruff'  and  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  the  women,  as  a  rule,  hardworking  and  thrifty.  They 
are  religious,  and  for  the  most  part  Presbyterians ;  but  they  have 
always  a  kindly  greeting  for  the  Church  minister,  if  they  consider 
him  a  gentleman,  and  if  he  does  not  offend  their  prejudices  by 
too  much  ritual,  or  their  most  tender  feelings  by  forbidding 
Orange  flags  on  his  steeple.  But  what  chiefly  strikes  a  chance 
visitor  to  this  part  of  Ireland  is  the  continuous  click-clack  to  the 
rhythm  of  Kentish  fire  which  may  be  heard  from  almost  every 
cottage  along  the  pleasant  and  well-kept  country  roads.  The 
district  of  which  we  are  speaking  is  the  centre  of  hand-loom 
weaving,  and  lies  between  the  towns  of  Gilford  and  Lisburn.  The 
number  of  people  employed  in  their  own  homes  on  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  linen  seems  each  year  from  various  causes  to  become 
less.  Steam-power  advances  upon  country  places  with  steady 
steps,  and  factories  rear  their  tall  chimneys  beside  groups  of 
houses  which  in  Ireland  are  called  towns,  but  which  elsewhere 
would  scarcely  be  dignified  with  even  the  name  of  villages.  The 
idea  of  weaving  flax  by  machinery  was  only  talked  of  at  the  time 
of  the  potato  famine  ;  but  few  manufacturers,  even  of  those  who 
had  been  for  half  a  century  spinning  the  fibre  by  its  help,  could  be 
induced  to  believe  that  the  experiment  would  succeed  commer¬ 
cially.  In  a  year  or  two,  however,  fifty  power-looms  were  at 
work,  and  there  are  now  nearly  twenty  thousand  fully  employed. 
Steam  has  stolen  away  another  industry  by  which  children 
and  old  people  used  to  be  able  to  earn  a  few  shillings  in  the  week. 
Ten  years  ago  nearly  all  the  bobbins  required  for  the  weavers  were 
wound  by  hand,  generally  by  the  members  of  the  family  not  fit 
for  more  fatiguing  employment ;  now  the  bobbins  are  given  out 
with  the  yarn  for  the  woof,  ready  wound  by  machinery.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  change  many  poor  old  people  who  were  just  able 
to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door  have  been  driven  into  the  work- 
house.  It  is  difficult  for  those  who  have  been  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  peasantry  of  the  counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  and  Antrim 
engaged  in  linen-weaving  not  to  regret  that  in  a  few  years  the 
hand-loom  will  probably  have  becon  e  as  obsolete  as  the  spinning- 
wheel.  It  is  true  that  the  wages  to  be  earned  in  the  factories  are 
much  higher  for  a  smaller  number  of  hours  than  what  the  operatives 
could  earn  in  their  own  homes  ;  anu,  no  doubt,  employment  can  be 
had  for  young  people  of  all  ages  in  the  different  departments.  But 
the  gaunt  factory  with  its  rows  of  uniform  houses  is  not  favourable 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  homely  virtues.  There  are  rare  and  beauti¬ 
ful  qualities  still  common  among  these  people  which  seem  to  fade  and 
die  out  in  the  atmosphere  of  steam.  A  hard  but  independent  life, 
tempered  by  submission  to  the  sorrows  of  this  world  and  strong 
faith  in  the  world  to  come,  an  honest  thrift,  a  steady  industry,  and 
the  pleasant  influences  of  family  affection  and  rural  simplicity— all 
these  melt  away  at  the  call  of  the  factory  bell  and  the  whistle  of 
the  excursion  train. 

The  hand-loom  weaver  of  Ulster  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an 
artisan.  Neither,  again,  is  he  an  agricultural  labourer.  But,  com¬ 
bining  two  almost  antagonistic  forms  of  employment,  he  is  himself 
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often  tlie  owner  of  a  small  farm,  and  drives  alternately  the  shuttle 
and  the  plough.  In  harvest-time  the  key  is  turned  in  his  door,  and 
all  his  family  follow  him  to  the  field,  where  they  may  be  found 
busily  working  either  for  him  or  to  help  a  neighbour.  During 
the  season  for  turf-making  he  may  be  seen  standing  knee-deep  in 
his  own  peat-hole,  or  gathering  and  splitting  the  bog-fir  which  is 
so  invaluable  to  light  his  fire.  In  the  winter  you  find  him  working 
long  hours  to  buy  Sunday  clothes  for  the  family,  or  the  cow  he 
has  promised  his  wife  that  she  shall  have  in  the  spring.  To  a 
person  accustomed  to  the  unintelligent  stolidity  of  the  ordinary 
English  agricultural  labourer,  or  the  independent  don’t-care-for- 
any-one  manner  of  the  mechanic,  it  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  spend 
an  hour  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  people  who  represent  this  some¬ 
what  anomalous  class.  On  entering  you  get  a  kindly  welcome 
from  the  wife,  who  is  perhaps  making-  some  potato-cake  for  tea, 
which  smells  so  fragrant  that  you  beg  to  have  a  piece  when  it  is 
done.  A  small  child,  with  very  little  on,  and  perhaps  no  shoes  or 
stockings,  is  sitting  hugging  an  orange-coloured  cat ;  but  he  is 
made  to  stand  up  and  pull  his  hair  and  make  a  bow.  The  good 
woman  asks  if  you  would  like  to  go  and  see  the  u  shop,”  which 
means  the  room  where  the  looms  are  at  work.  These  rooms  are 
generally  so  low  that  holes  have  to  be  sunk  in  the  floor  for  the 
feet  and  the  treadles  ;  but  as  the  floor  is  earthen,  there  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  only  unfortunately  the  water  will  lie  in  the  holes,  and  this 
must  be  very  unwholesome.  Though  the  weather  be  cold, 
probably  the  head  of  the  house  is  in  his  shirt-sleeves;  he  is 
weaving  diaper  or  damask,  narrow  and  of  some  small  pattern 
for  which  there  is  a  steady  demand.  The  heavy  and  wide  linens 
as  well  as  table-cloths  are  now  done  by  machinery.  The  eldest 
girl  has  before  her  a  fine  web  of  cambric  for  making  hem¬ 
stitched  handkerchiefs.  She  is  a  teacher  in  the  neighbouring 
Sunday  school,  and  propped  up  beside  her  is  a  Bible  open  at  the 
lesson  which  she  is  preparing  for  her  class,  and  in  the  leaves  are  some 
notes  given  her  by  the  superintendent.  She  glances  at  them  from 
time  to  time  and  learns  the  portion  which  her  pupils  have  been  told 
to  commit  to  memory.  A  younger  girl  is  busy  at  some  coarser 
material ;  she  too  has  her  book  beside  her  from  the  lending  library, 
but  her  father  gets  up  and  hides  it  for  fear  she  should  not  pay 
sufficient  attention  to  her  work.  A  boy  about  fourteen  is  getting- 
ready  the  hanks  of  flax  for  his  fresh  web ;  but  he  also  has  a  taste 
for  literature  ;  he  has  pinned  up  a  ballad  within  sight  relating  the 
glorious  deeds  of  the  Orangemen,  of  whose  number  he  hopes  to  be 
one  when  he  is  old  enough.  Quite  a  small  child  sits  in  the  corner 
industriously  veining  large  coarse  handkerchiefs  for  California ; 
above  her  head  is  a  canary  bird  singing  merrily,  and  an  ugly  but 
intelligent  cur  lies  at  her  bare  feet.  She  too  has  a  book,  but  it  is  her 
column  of  spelling  for  the  next  day’s  school.  A  poor  “  natural  ” 
comes  to  the  door ;  the  mother  dips  her  hand  in  the  meal  crock 
and  with  a  blessing  sends  him  on  his  round  of  alms-gathering 
.from  people  who  have  often  not  enough  for  their  own  wants, 
but  who  scarcely  ever  send  a  beggar  away  empty-handed. 
A7ou  converse  with  the  family;  they  are  intelligent,  they 
express  themselves  with  ease  and  even  grammatically,  they  are 
polite  from  self-respect  and  good  feeling,  they  are  loyal  from 
long  tradition,  they  are  somewhat  grimly  religious  by  tempera¬ 
ment.  But  the  men  have  no  objection  to  a  glass  of  whisky, 
and  many  a  wife  dreads  “  office  day  ”  when  the  finished  web 
is  returned,  for  she  knows  that  some  of  the  money  received 
will  probably  go  towards  incapacitating  her  husband  for  his 
work  on  the  morrow.  These  good  folk  are  not,  however,  often 
led  into  temptation’s  way,  or  the  results  might  be  serious.  A 
fortnightly  visit  to  the  office,  an  occasional  expedition  to  the  county 
town  on  market  day  to  bid  for  some  second-hand  clothes,  or  to  get 
a  new  pair  of  boots,  a  friend’s  funeral,  or  a  lodge  night,  are 
their  chief  opportunities  of  dissipation.  There  is  no  village 
alehouse  where  they  can  spend  their  evenings,  which,  if  not 
employed  in  weaving,  are  devoted  to  the  garden  or  the  potato 
drills.  In  a  few  years  this  fine  race  will  all  have  become  either 
factory  hands  or  farm  labourers,  and  the  peculiar  class  who 
now  inhabit  the  valley  through  which  flow  the  celebrated  bleach¬ 
ing  rivers,  the  Bann  and  the  Lagan,  will  have  for  ever  disappeared. 
Political  economists  rejoice  in  the  fact ;  it  is  what  they  call  pro¬ 
gress  ;  but  stupid  old-fashioned  people  cannot  help  sometimes 
regretting  the  good  things  which  are  too  often  crushed  under  the 
Juggernaut  car  of  machinery.  They  forget  that  the  wonderful 
prosperity  of  LTlster,  compared  with  other  parts  of  Ireland,  is 
owing  to  the  development  by  her  enterprising  men  of  the  art  of 
spinning  and  weaving  flax  by  steam-power. 

The  inquisitive  traveller  who  pries  into  this  region  during  the 
autumn  must  expect  one  very  disagreeable  experience.  Ilis  nose 
will  constantly  be  assailed  by  one  of  the  most  unpleasant  and 
migent  odours  imaginable.  The  flax,  beautiful  if  in  flower, 
eautiful  in  seed,  is  hideous  under  the  processes  of  steeping  and 
drying.  The  natives  say  the  smell  is  not  unwholesome,  and  well- 
wishers  to  the  prosperity  of  Ulster  have  even  been  heard  to  boast 
that  they  liked  it ;  but  assuredly  it  is  one  of  the  great  drawbacks 
to  the  culture  of  flax.  Another  is  the  uncertain  nature  of  the 
crop.  A  dry  day,  a  wet  day,  a  high  wind,  too  short  or  too 
long  a  steep,  all  these  and  many  other  contingencies  interfere 
between  the  farmer  and  the  certainty  of  a  good  return.  The 
choice  of  seed  and  the  proper  preparation  of  the  ground  are  the 
chief  elements  of  success. 

The  linen  trade  is  at  present  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than 
it  has  been  for  some  time.  A  few  years  ago,  during  and  after  the 
American  War,  a  number  of  large  fortunes  were  rapidly  made  by 
those  who  had  some  capital.  This  led  many  people  who  had  little 


or  no  capital  to  embark  in  the  business.  They  were  obliged  to  trade 
chiefly  upon  bills,  so  that,  when  cotton  resumed  its  place  and  the 
demand  for  linen  decreased,  they  were  obliged  to  realize  at  any 
price,  and  often  sold  their  goods  much  below  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion.  Some  great  failures  then  occurred,  and  nearly  all  these  bill¬ 
trading  firms  disappeared.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
this  system  was  carried,  we  may  mention  that  one  firm  alone 
failed  for  eighty  thousand  pounds,  and  paid  nothing.  Some  of  the 
private  mills  became  Limited  Liability  Companies,  and  by 
acquiring  capital  were  able  to  weather  the  bad  times  and 
retain  their  goods  till  the  market  had  ceased  to  be  glutted. 
But  'he  greater  part  of  the  trade  still  remains  in  the  hands  of 
large  houses,  most  of  whom  have  carried  on  the  business  for  a 
great  number  of  years.  At  present  there  is  a  considerable  demand 
for  linen,  particularly  from  foreign  countries,  perhaps  because  the 
cotton  goods  latterly  exported  haveoftenbeeninferiorinquality.  Flax 
is,  however,  scarce,  as  there  is  a  short  crop  this  year,  and  the  price 
has  risen  very  considerably.  Still,  from  different  causes,  business 
is  brisk,  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  had  good  cause  to  con¬ 
gratulate  the  people  of  Belfast  on  their  present  well-deserved 
prosperity.  Business  is  now  done  on  a  sound  basis,  so  the  re¬ 
vival  of  trade  is  not  a  wave  which  may  go  back  carrying  ruin 
with  it,  but  a  steady  advance  of  legitimate  commerce. 


THE  EXPLOSION  AT  BREMERIIAVEN. 

IT  seems  probable  that  the  author  of  the  explosion  at  Bremer- 
haven  may  have  had  confederates,  or  at  least  that  other  persons 
have  been  engaged  in  frauds  similar  to  that  which  he  had  in  hand. 
There  has  been  an  advance  in  the  last  few  years  both  in  the  inge¬ 
nuity  and  atrocity  of  this  class  of  crime.  Formerly  it  was  usual  to 
associate  some  of  the  ship’s  officers  or  crew  in  the  plot,  and  the 
ship  could  only  be  destroyed  under  circumstances  permitting  of 
their  escape.  Thus,  in  the  case  which  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
and  on  which  Mr.  Charles  Reade  founded  a  novel,  the  ship  was 
sunk  slowly  by  boring  holes  in  her  bottom  with  an  augur.  One 
of  her  boats,  which  was  taking  off’  the  crew,  happening  to  be  tow¬ 
ing  in  her  wake,  the  men  saw  little  splinters  of  fresh  wood  sticking 
out  as  the  ship  rose  and  fell  with  the  sea,  and  one  of  the  men,  who 
was  not  in  the  plot,  remarked  that  “  It  was  no  wonder  the  ship 
was  sinking  with  a  big  hole  in  her  stern.”  All  the  arrangements 
for  that  fraud  were  detailed  in  court,  and  it  appeared  that  cases 
containing  jars  of  salt  were  insured  as  “  arms,”  and  a  considerable 
profit  would  have  been  realized  but  for  the  unlucky  disclosure  which 
the  ship  made  of  her  condition.  It  was  surmised  at  the  time  that 
this  was  only  one  of  a  series  of  transactions  of  the  same  kind,  in 
which  a  good  deal  of  money  had  been  made  by  persons  who  had 
lately  retired  from  the  business.  It  was  to  be  expected  that 
modern  improvements  of  destructive  agencies  would  be  used  for 
fraudulent  purposes,  and  the  inevitable  connexion  of  wholesale  in¬ 
discriminate  slaughter  with  the  fraud  does  not  seem  to  cause 
a  moment’s  disquietude  to  its  authors.  The  Gunpowder 
Plot  becomes  by  comparison  with  this  project  a  respectable 
proceeding,  and  even  the  contriver  of  the  so-called  “  infernal 
machine”  had  a  motive  less  ignoble  than  pecuniary  gain.  We 
are  told  that  Thomas  had  “  an  amiable  wife  and  a  fine  family,” 
and  in  order  that  they  might  live  in  comfort  he  doomed  some 
scores  of  emigrants  and  sailors  to  sudden  death.  He  seems  to  have 
felt  no  more  compunction  than  a  veteran  officer  of  artillery  might 
at  seeing  the  guns  of  his  command  well  served. 

It  may  be  some  consolation  to  mankind  to  observe  that  its 
enemies  are  apt  to  be  too  clever.  Thomas  was  on  board  the  Mosel 
when  his  machine  exploded  and  he  intended  to  have  sailed  in  her 
to  Southampton.  He  trusted  that  the  explosion  would  be  produced 
regularly  by  clock-work,  and  apparently  did  not  fear  that  which 
was  likely  to  occur  and  actually  did  occur, — namely,  explosion 
from  concussion  by  a  fall  or  blow.  Porters  conveying  luggage  to 
and  from  steamships  seem  to  take  positive  pleasure  in  banging  it 
about,  and  a  box  of  dynamite  would  probably  be  exploded  by 
such  handling  as  a  portmanteau  receives  between  London  and 
Paris.  The  risk  therefore  of  personally  conducting  a  speculation 
of  this  kind  must  be  considerable,  and  would  hardly  have  been 
undertaken  without  a  view  to  large  profits,  and  these  could  only 
be  seemed  by  arrangements  involving  more  than  one  person. 
Goods  of  some  kind,  or,  at  any  rate,  cases  looking  as  if  they  con¬ 
tained  goods,  must  be  shipped  and  insured,  and  any  extraordinary 
circumstances  occurring  in  the  course  of  these  proceedings  would 
be  noticed  and  remembered  on  public  attention  being  aroused. 
There  must  always  be  a  broker,  holding  an  ostensibly  respectable 
position,  who  has  communicated,  with  or  without  some  medium, 
with  the  persons  expecting  profit  from  these  frauds,  and  thus  it  may 
be  possible  to  get  as  far  as  strong  suspicion  of  the  chief  delinquents. 
But  it  may  be  difficult  to  get  further.  In  the  case  at  the  Old  Bailey 
it  was  only  by  admitting  a  subordinate  as  Queen’s  evidence  that 
the  contrivers  of  the  fraud,  or  some  of  them,  were  brought  to  jus¬ 
tice.  Curiosity  will  be  felt  to  see  whether  English  or  German 
police  are  able  to  obtain  evidence  against  any  accomplices  of 
Thomas.  If  it  be  true  that  he  had  been  a  blockade-runner,  it  is 
probable  that  he  would  not  be  content  with  petty  gain,  and 
operations  on  a  large  scale  imply  confederates.  The  gentleman 
who  writes  in  the  Times  as  “  Warhawk”  possesses,  according  to 
his  own  account,  talents  and  information  of  the  most  stupendous 
kind.  But,  notwithstanding  the  melodramatic  air  which  he  assumes, 
there  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  in  his  communication.  The  Times 
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published,  in  June  1873,  a  letter  from  Mr.  H.  F.  Hemming,  Consul 
for  Venezuela,  containing  a  statement  which  he  had  derived  from 
this  gentleman.  The  substance  of  it  was  that  small  torpedoes, 
made  to  look  like  a  lump  of  coal,  had  been  sent  from  France  to  a 
Venezuelan  port,  where  a  steamer  was  to  be  laden  with  goods  of 
no  value,  heavily  insured,  and  was  to  be  sent  to  sea  with  some  of 
these  torpedoes  on  board  in  the  hope  that  she  might  be  lost  and 
the  speculators  gain  a  large  sum.  A  few  days  later  the  Times 
published  a  letter  from  this  gentleman  himself  under  the  title  of 
“  Ex-yachtsman,”  which  he  has  now  exchanged  for  the  more  im¬ 
posing  one  of  “  Warhawk.”  The  information  thus  given  probably 
put  insurance  agents  on  their  guard  in  England,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  French  Minister  of  Marine  issued  a  warning  circular 
on  the  same  subject.  This  torpedo  would  either  explode  in  a  fixed 
time  after  being  thrown  into  the  ship’s  furnace,  or  it  might  be  ex¬ 
ploded  as  it  lay.  It  was  an  American  “  notion,”  and  seems  to  have 
depended  for  its  effect  on  the  presence  on  board  of  some  accomplice 
in  the  plot,  who  would  of  course  desire  time  and  opportunitj'  for 
his  own  escape  from  the  explosion.  But  if  several  of 
these  torpedoes  were  placed  in  a  ship’s  coal  bunkers,  it  would 
be  reasonably  certain  that  one  or  more  of  them  would  find 
their  way  into  the  furnace  and  so  explode,  and  thus  the  expendi¬ 
ture  incurred  in  fitting  out  and  loading  the  ship  would  be  recouped, 
and  a  handsome  sum  gained  besides.  Still  it  seems  that  the 
torpedo  left  something  to  be  desired  which  the  clock-work  arrange¬ 
ment  of  Thomas  would  have  supplied. 

The  ordinary  dynamite  of  commerce  is  made  by  combining 
intro-glycerine  with  a  sort  of  fossiliferous  earth  called  Kieselguhr, 
in  the  proportion  usually  of  75  of  the  former  to  25  of  the  latter. 
It  is  valuable  in  mining  and  tunnelling  where  hard  rocks  have  to 
be  dealt  with.  Professor  Abel  states  that  in  ordinary  mining 
operations  dynamite  is  safer  than  gunpowder.  “  There  is  less 
liability  to  spilling  about,  and  less  liability  to  its  being  ignited  by 
a  spark ;  and  though  it  is  more  liable  under  certain  conditions  to 
ignite  by  concussion  than  gunpowder,  still  it  will  stand  safely  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  rough  usage.”  There  is,  however, 
danger  in  connexion  with  its  use,  or  in  connexion  with  its  being 
in  the  hands  of  miners,  which  does  not  exist  in  connexion  with 
gunpowder.  This  arises  chiefly  out  of  the  tendency  of  nitro¬ 
glycerine  to  freeze.  Professor  Abel  formerly  believed,  with  others, 
because  several  accidents  had  occurred,  especially  with  frozen 
nitro-glycerine,  that  the  material  in  this  condition  was  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  detonation  than  when  in  a  liquid  state.  This,  he  says,  was 
an  error ;  but  nevertheless,  when  the  material  is  frozen,  it  is  much 
more  liable  to  lead  to  accident,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  because 
men  get  into  their  heads  a  false  idea  of  its  security,  and,  secondly, 
because  they  have  to  thaw  it  for  use,  and  in  thawing  it  they  are 
liable  to  follow  their  own  rude  notions.  Major  Majendie,  It. A., 
informs  us  how  they  do  this  in  North  Wales.  They  were  in  the 
habit,  says  he,  of  putting  dynamite  on  a  shovel  and  holding  it  over 
the  fire,  “  until  they  began  to  see  the  oil  running  about  the  shovel.” 
These  statements  and  many  more  on  the  same  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Ex¬ 
plosive  Substances,  which  sat  last  year.  Major  Majendie  consi¬ 
dered  that  the  law  as  to  dynamite  was  too  stringent,  but  he  spoke 
strongly  as  to  the  danger  of  nitro-glycerine  in  the  liquid  state. 
His  assistant,  Major  Ford,  visited  a  magazine,  where  he  saw  on  the 
floor  drops  of  nitro-glycerine  which  had  exuded  from  a  box  con¬ 
taining  dynamite,  and  he  thought,  if  his  attendant  had  trodden 
on  the  nitro-glycerine,  it  would  have  exploded.  Under  some 
circumstances  dynamite  burns  much  less  readily  than  gun¬ 
powder,  but  it  explodes  more  readily  on  concussion.  Thus  a 
witness  told  the  Committee  that,  if  you  fire  a  rifle-ball  into  it,  you 
will  explode  it,  but  by  the  same  means  you  will  not  explode  gun¬ 
powder.  The  explosive  force  of  dynamite  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  gunpowder,  and  this  is  why  in  difficult  mining  operations 
it  is  so  valuable.  Dynamite  is  intensely  active  in  a  small  area 
round  the  explosion.  The  local  destruction  of  gunpowder  is  much 
less,  but  it  is  destructive  at  a  greater  distance. 

It  is  stated  that  Thomas  brought  from  America  the  dynamite 
with  which  he  charged  his  machine,  and  this  is  remarkable,  be¬ 
cause  Mr.  Nobel,  who  invented  dynamite,  has  his  largest  factory 
at  Hamburg.  The  igniting  mechanism  was  a  common  clock, 
solidly  constructed,  and  provided  with  a  hammer  which  was  to 
strike  one  single  blow  every  ten  days.  This  hammer  weighed 
thirty  pounds.  There  was  no  audible  ticking  from  the  clock. 
The  dynamite  was  placed  in  four  zinc  boxes,  which  were  arranged 
one  above  another,  the  clock  and  hammer  being  between  the 
second  and  third.  The  hammer  striking  upon  the  dyna¬ 
mite  in  one  of  the  boxes  would  cause  the  desired  explosion.  The 
interesting  description  of  the  apparatus  in  the  Times  speaks 
of  the  “  explosive  liquid  ” ;  but  this  is  perhaps  an  error. 
It  seems  more  likely  that  Thomas  used  the  dynamite  of 
commerce,  which  is  a  sort  of  paste  made,  as  we  have 
seen,  by  mixing  liquid  nitre-glycerine  with  Kieselguhr,  which 
by  the  way,  is  largely  found  in  Germany.  It  must  be  con¬ 
cluded,  says  the  writer  in  the  Times,  that  Thomas  was  aware 
of  the  tendency  of  dynamite  and  other  nitro-glycerine  pre¬ 
parations  to  explode  spontaneously  in  cold  weatber.  But  this 
appears,  as  regards  commercial  dynamite,  to  be  an  error.  The 
truth  is,  that  if  miners  attempt  to  use  the  frozen  paste,  and  try  to 
force  it  into  a  hole  by  striking  on  one  part  of  the  cartridge  with  a 
hammer,  it  is  very  likely  to  explode,  but  this  explosion  can  hardly 
be  called  spontaneous.  Again,  if  they  put  it  into  a  frying-pan,  and 
keep  it  there  until  the  oil  begins  to  run  about,  mischief  is  very  likely 
to  ensue.  But  if  it  be  thawed  by  putting  it  into  a  manure  heap,  or 


perhaps  by  taking  it  to  bed  with  one,  it  may  be  used  as  safely  i  n 
winter  as  in  summer.  In  speaking  of  “  icy  crystals  ”  this  writer 
has,  we  think,  drawn  on  his  imagination.  His  description  of  the 
zinc  boxes  boarded  over  suggests  that  the  dynamite,  if  liquid,  might 
have  exuded  through  them,  and,  after  that  had  taken  place,  there 
might  have  been  an  explosion  at  any  moment.  Then,  again,  he 
refers  to  the  exceptional  severity  of  the  weather  in  Germany,  as  if 
that  were  material ;  but  there  is  always  cold  enough  in  winter  to 
freeze,  or  at  least  to  harden,  dynamite.  We  can  easily  believe  that 
the  concussion  from  the  box  falling  on  the  pavement  would  explode 
the  dynamite,  and  the  effect  of  that  explosion,  severe  within 
narrow  limits,  was  exactly  what  we  shoukf  expect.  It  is  stated 
that  128  persons  were  killed  and  about  60  wounded.  It  is  uncom¬ 
fortable  to  reflect  that  in  England,  not  from  wickedness, 
but  simply  from  neglect,  such  things  are  just  not  happening  very 
often.  There  is  a  story  that  some  nitro-glycerine  had  trickled 
from  the  body  of  a  railway  truck  upon  the  wheel ;  a  man  idly 
threw  a  stone  and  hit  the  wheel,  and  the  whole  of  a  luggage  train 
was  blown  up.  A  strange  feature  in  the  story  is  that  u  War- 
hawk  ”  states  in  the  Times  that  a  month  ago  he  obtained  a  model 
of  Thomas's  machine  for  a  gentleman  in  Paris,  so  that  its  nature 
seems  to  be  as  well  known  as  that  of  the  “  coal  shells  ”  talked 
about  in  1873.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  several  persons 
were  in  this  “  good  thing  ”  with  Thomas  •,  and  indeed  it  seems 
that  two  years  ago  names  were  mentioned  confidentially,  although, 
for  obvious  reasons,  they  were  not  given  in  the  newspapers. 


REVIEWS. 


IIERTSLET’S'  MAP  OF  EUROPE  BY  TREATY* 

MR.  HERTSLETmust  excuse  us  if,  while  confessingour  inability 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  title  ho  has  chosen  for  his  most 
valuable  and  laborious  compilation,  we  decline,  after  the  fashion  of 
indolent  reviewers,  to  suggest  any  other  in  its  place.  Our  only 
objection  is  that  tbe  title  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  contents  of  the 
book.  Under  any  name  these  volumes  would  prove  as  terrible 
to  the  mere  dabbler  in  politics,  and  as  signally  useful  to  the  his¬ 
torical  student,  the  professional  politician,  and  the  journalist.  No 
one  could  have  been  better  qualified  to  execute  the  most  important 
task  which  Mr.  Hertslet  has  here  accomplished  with  a  thorough¬ 
ness  equally  in  keeping  with  his  public  position  and  with  his 
personal  reputation.  He  has  long  been  kno'wn  as  one  of  the  most 
devoted  and  meritorious  officials  of  the  department  in  which  he 
serves ;  and  has  for  some  time  past  been  the  editor  of  the  series 
of  commercial  treaties  of  which  twelve  volumes  besides  the  index 
are  already  published,  and  also  of  the  British  and  Foreign  State 
Papers  (Vols.  I.-LIX.,  1812-1869),  which  form  a  part  of  the 
libraries  of  our  diplomatic  missions  and  consulates  abroad.  I  ie 
has  now  rendered  a  service  to  those  occupied  with  foreign  affairs 
more  directly  appreciable  by  the  non-official  public ;  and  inasmuch 
as  criticism  would  in  this  instance  have  to  direct  itself  rather  to  the 
European  Powers  than  to  Mr.  Ilertslet,  we  shall,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  suggestions  which  have  occurred  to  us  while 
turning  over  his  2,399  large  octavo  pages,  coniine  ourselves  to  a 
brief  description  of  the  plan  pursued  in  a  work  of  which  the  en¬ 
during  utility  would  remain  incontestable  even  if  every  one  of  the 
treaties  recorded  in  it  were  torn  into  shreds,  as  some  of  them,  fortu¬ 
nately  or  otherwise,  have  been  already. 

The  object,  then,  of  this  collection  is  defined  by  its  editor  to  bo 
that  of  showing  “  the  Changes  which,  hy  Treaty  or  other  Inter¬ 
national  Arrangements,  have  taken  place  in  Europe  ”  within  the 
period  of  1814  to  1875,  beginning  with  the  First  Peace  of  Paris 
and  ending  with  the  “  Reply  of  the  British  Government  to  the 
Russian  Circular  of  26th  September,  1874,  containing  Proposals 
for  further  Steps  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  Project  for  Alter¬ 
ing  the  Laws  and  Usages  of  War,”  dated  20th  January  last. 
(Having  for  once  conscientiously  allowed  Mr.  Hertslet  the  full 
supply  of  capital  letters  which  the  Foreign  Office  loves,  we  now 
beg  leave  to  resume  the  ordinary  method  of  writing.)  In 
pursuance  of  this  scheme,  commercial  treaties,  or  international 
arrangements  of  a  purely  commercial  character,  appear  as  a  rule  to 
be  excluded ;  though,  of  course,  where  commercial  stipulations  form 
part  of  a  political  treaty,  or  where  a  political  treaty  is  concluded 
with  a  partially  or  wholly  commercial  end,  articles  as  to  trade 
largely  enter  into  the  proper  subject  of  these  volumes.  Thus,  while 
the  treaties  abolishing  the  Stade  and  the  Sound  Dues  find  a  place 
here,  as  affecting  international  relations  previously  in  existence, 
the  various  commercial  treaties  concluded  by  Great  Britain  with 
France,  Austria,  and  the  Zollverein,  as  involving  municipal 
changes  only,  are  omitted.  It  is,  however,  convenience  rather 
than  principle  which  appears  to  have  determined  this  omission,  if 
Mr.  Hertslet’s  design  really  was  to  exclude  all  treaties  having  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  changes  in  the  political  map  of  Europe. 
Otherwise  there  would  have  been  no  place  in  his  collection  for  the 
declaration  as  to  the  non-use  in  war  of  explosives  under  a  certain 
weight,  or  for  the  proposed  regulations  as  to  the  duties  of  neutrals 
in  time  of  war.  Where  commercial  agreements  have  involved  the 

*  The  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty ;  showing  the  various  Political  und 
Territorial  Changes  which  have  taken  place  since  the  General  Peace  of  1814. 
With  numerous  Maps  and  Notes.  By  Edward  Hertslet,  C.B.,  Librarian 
and  Keeper  of  the  Papers,  Foreign  Office.  3  vols.  Loudon:  Ihitter.vortha 
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temporary  surrender  of  State-rights,  and  have  thus  paved  the  way 
for  actual  political  unions  or  absorptions,  as  in  the  oase  of  the 
German  Customs’  Union  treaties  between  the  several  States  of  the 
old  Confederation  composing  it,  we  are  less  reconciled  to  their 
omission.  The  Zollverein  treaties  referred  to  in  the  Prussian 
treaties  with  the  South  German  States  of  the  year  1866  might  at 
all  events  have  been  advantageously  specified  in  a  note  or  an 
appendix  such  as  we  have  failed  to  discover. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  the  documents  given  in  these 
volumes  iu  any  order  hut  that  of  time,  and  we  are  glad  of  it, 
holding  that  a  knowledge  of  chronology  lies  at  the  root  of  political 
as  it  does  of  historical  wisdom.  A  lucid  system  of  cross  references, 
however,  and  an  admirably  full  index,  make  it  easy  to  turn  at  once 
to  any  particular  treaty  or  group  of  treaties,  and  the  subjects  of 
each  document  are  throughout  succinctly  analysed  in  tables  of 
contents.  Much  additional  matter  had  necessarily  to  be  inserted, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  discretion  of  the  editor  could  alone  guide 
him  in  his  selections.  The  period  with  which  these  volumes  deal 
is  a  period  of  Oonferences,  and  of  the  transactions  at  the  most  im¬ 
portant  of  these  (Vienna,  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  Laybach,  &c.),  the 
necessary  account  is  given  under  their  respective  dates,  with  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  protocols  in  the  collection  of  State  Papers.  The 
numerous  references  to  the  Vienna  Congress  Treaty,  the  basis 
during  more  than  a  generation  of  the  diplomatic  history  of  Europe, 
are  conveniently  classified  in  the  index.  The  declarations  of  war — ■ 
documents  invaluable  both  as  remains  and  as  monuments  of  history, 
the  preambles,  so  to  speak,  of  the  decisive  international  acts  of 
the  period — are  very  properly  inserted,  together  with  the  treaties 
guaranteeing  the  independence  or  neutrality  of  particular  States. 
Decreesof  annexation  form  an  inevitable,  and  especially  in  Vol.  III., 
no  inconsiderable,  part  of  the  contents  of  the  collection,  and  the 
protests  of  the  annexed  are  very  properly  added  or  referred 
to.  We  are  not,  however,  quite  clear  on  what  principle  particular 
diplomatic  protests  are  inserted  at  length ;  and  indeed  it  may 
perhaps  be  open  to  question  what  actually  constitutes  a  protest  as 
distinct  from  a  series  of  observations  in  a  despatch  or  in  a  Minis¬ 
terial  circular.  When  a  despatch — like  that  of  Lord  Palmerston 
to  Lord  Durham  (Vol.  II.  p.  902) — leaves  it  to  the  Ambassador 
“  to  use  his  discretion  as  to  the  manner  of  pressing  the  various 
topics  to  which  ”  the  Foreign  Secretary  “  has  adverted,”  it  surely 
constitutes  a  protest  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  of  the  Pope 
against  certain  resolutions  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  sent  iu  by  his 
Plenipotentiary  at  the  Congress,  Cardinal  Consalvi  (Vol.  I.  p.  283). 
Surely,  again,  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office  contain  a  much 
larger  number  of  protests  of  the  more  informal  kind  from  the  pen 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  not  to  speak  of  Lord  Russell,  than  appear  iu 
this  volume ;  and  it  might  be  asked  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  preferable,  in  some  cases  where  such  protests  have  been  in¬ 
serted,  to  give  a  reference  only,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  protests  of  the  German  Governments  whose  States  were 
annexed  to  Prussia — see  Vol.  III.  p.  1741,  where,  perhaps  rather 
vaguely,  “  the  inhabitants  of  Frankfort  ”  are  said  to  have  protested 
against  the  annexation  of  their  city.  As  it  is,  the  collection  in 
this  respect  wears  an  air  of  completeness  which,  after  such  an 
examination  as  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  it,  we  do  not  feel 
sure  whether  it  actually  possesses  or  need  have  aspired  to.  The 
protests  of  pretenders,  or  their  acts  of  renunciation,  have  ap¬ 
parently,  in  such  cases  as  those  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  been  ex¬ 
cluded  altogether — quite  consistently  with  the  general  scheme  of 
the  book,  though  references  to  them  in  notes  or  an  appendix  could 
have  done  no  harm. 

Finally,  this  work  has  some  most  valuable  features  of  its  own 
which,  so  far  as  we  remember,  are  wanting  in  such  time-honoured 
collections  of  treaties  as  those  of  the  Martens,  old  and  young.  One 
of  these  is  to  be  fomrd  in  its  maps,  which,  in  addition  to  special 
maps  illustrating  the  endless  Boundary  Treaties  of  this  period— the 
most  difficult,  as  it  is  often  the  most  wearisome,  topic  of  political 
and  historical  study,  and  hardly  to  be  relished  by  even  the  most 
ardent  of  the  amateurs  in  the  International  Arbitration  Associa¬ 
tion — comprise  maps  showing  the  territorial  changes  in  Europe  and 
of  its  various  States  at  what  may,  relatively  speaking,  be  called  “  a 
glance.”  The  utility  of  these  illustrations  is  incontestable,  how¬ 
ever  the  more  frivolous  eye  may  occasionally  shrink  from  a  closer 
examination,  as  in  the  case  of  the  various  maps  of  the  Bessarabian 
frontier.  More  special  thanks  are  due  to  the  indefatigable  editor 
for  his  appendix  of  copies  of,  or  extracts  from,  treaties  concluded 
previously  to  1814,  but  referred  to  in  the  treaties  of  the  subsequent 
period  as  still  in  force.  The  practice  of  diplomacy  works  less  in 
the  dark  than  that  of  the  law,  but  a  codification  of  treaties  is  in¬ 
dispensable  if  clearness  in  the  settlement  or  discussion  of  treaty  ar¬ 
rangements  and  international  difficulties  in  general  is  to  characterize 
statesmen  and  their  critics ;  and  it  is  in  this  direction  that  this 
appendix  points.  Another  most  useful  appendix  is  that  of  the 
treaties  between  Great  Britain  and  foreign  Powers  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  peace  of  Europe,  which  enumerates,  not  only  the  signa- 
taries  and  objects  of  the  several  treaties  in  question,  but  also,  under 
a  special  heading,  the  British  engagements  undertaken  in  each 
particular  instance.  The  only  addition  we  could  here  suggest 
would  be  a  specification,  iu  cases  of  guarantee,  of  its  nature  in  each 
individual  case — which  might  prove  useful  in  the  event  of  future 
Parliamentary  references,  say  to  Luxemburg  or  to  Belgium.  The 
index,  which  in  a  work  like  that  before  us  is  certainly  not 
the  least  important  part,  we  have  already  described  as  appearing 
to  us  excellent.  It  includes,  together  with  the  names  of  countries 
and.  towns  with  which  the  several  treaties  are  concerned,  or  at 
which  they  were  concluded  (Netherlands,  Neufchatel,  Nikols- 


burg,  &c.),  the  names  of  subjects  dealt  with  on  various  occasions 
(Balance  of  Power,  Prisoners  of  War,  Religion,  &c.)  ;  and  with  a 
little  experience  of  the  index  it  is  manifest  that  it  will  prove 
capable  of  being  used  with  great  facility.  Thus,  under  “  Powers 
of  Europe,”  it  appears  at  once  what  treaties  were  concluded  by 
three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  and  eight  Powers  respectively — in  itself 
a  most  instructive  survey  ;  under  “  Black  Sea  ”  the  whole  series  of 
treaties  concerning  these  troublous  waters,  from  the  Peace  of 
Adrianople  down  to  the  momentous  annulling  treaty  of  1871,  pre¬ 
sents  itself;  and  under  “  Servia  ”  we  have  a  compact  summary  of 
the  history  of  that  youthful  and  interesting  member  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  family. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  indicate  some  of  the  more  dis¬ 
tinctive  features  of  Mr.  Hertslet’s  book,  the  merits  of  which  need 
no  further  commendation  at  our  hands.  Among  the  many  trains 
of  inquiry  which  a  close  study  of  its  contents  will  enable  a  student 
of  modern  European  politics  to  pursue  is  one  of  which  we  can  here 
only  suggest  the  general  direction.  Probably  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  persons,  if  asked  to  what  particular  treaty  they  attributed 
the  greatest  influence  over  the  course  of  European  policy  during 
the  generation  following  upon  that  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  would 
reply,  the  Holy  Alliance.  In  what  sense  this  declaration  can  be 
called  a  treaty  appears  on  the  face  of  its  terms  as  given  in  Mr. 
Hertslet’s  first  volume.  It  was  not  an  international  agreement  at 
all,  but  a  declaration  of  sovereigns  containing  no  engagements  of 
any  specific  description.  Its  origin  was  the  religious  enthusiasm 
excited  in  the  receptive  mind  of  Alexander  I.  by  the  speculations 
of  a  pamphleteering  mystic  and  the  revelations  of  a  fashionable 
prophetess.  Metternich  called  it  chi  verbiage ,,  and  allowed  his 
master  to  accede  to  it  because  of  its  vagueness.  In  no  sense  did  it 
become  the  basis  of  any  action,  and  it  might  in  fact  almost  be  said 
to  have  amounted  to  little  beyond  an  expansion  of  its  time- 
honoured  exordium,  “  In  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  and  Undi¬ 
vided  Trinity.”  To  what,  we  should  like  to  ask,  did  the  Swiss 
Confederation  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  for  example,  bind  them¬ 
selves  when  they  acceded  to  this  declaration  in  the  year  1817? 
The  compact  which  really  furnished  the  basis  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  peace  of  Europe  in  the  period  succeeding  its 
great  disturbance  by  France  was  a  humbler  instrument — the 
Treaty  of  Chaumont  of  March  1,  1814,  with  which  Mme.  de 
Kriidener  had  nothing,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  great  deal, 
to  do.  On  this  treaty  (printed  by  Mr.  Ilertslet  in  an  appendix — 
we  almost  wish  he  had  begun  his  whole  collection  with  it)  was 
founded  the  Treaty  of  Alliance  between  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
Austria,  and  Prussia  on  March  25,  1815,  which  carried  out  the 
special  undertaking  of  the  Chaumont  treaty  to  maintain  the  order 
of  things  established  by  the  four  Powers  in  France.  But  the 
Chaumont  treaty  had  likewise  established  the  principle  that,  in 
order  to  settle  future  measures  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  to 
promote  a  good  understanding  among  the  four  Powers,  periodical 
meetings  should  be  held  of  the  sovereigns  in  person,  or  of  their 
representatives.  Renewed  at  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
peace  of  Paris  in  November  1815,  and  afterwards  acceded  to  by 
France,  this  engagement  became  the  basis  of  the  Five  Powers 
system,  acting  on  critical  occasions  through  Congresses,  which  was 
the  chief  security  of  the  peace  of  Europe  down  to  our  own  days. 

The  fundamental  stipulations  of  the  Act  of  the  Vienna  Congress 
traced  the  outline  of  tbe  map  of  Europe  with  which  this  period 
began.  Nothing  can  be  more  true  than  that  these  stipulations 
likewise  contained  in  themselves  the  germs  of  future  conflicts. 
The  history  of  the  Vienna  Congress  is  that  of  the  victory  of 
Russian  and  French  diplomacy.  Russia  was  established  as  mis¬ 
tress  of  a  Polish  kingdom,  and  could  now  resume,  as  she  did 
resume,  her  Eastern  policy,  which  led  to  the  Crimean  War.  The 
division  of  Germany  was  proclaimed  as  the  principle  of  her  exist¬ 
ence,  and  this  division  inevitably  led  to  the  struggle  between 
Austria  and  Prussia  which  ended  in  the  decisive  war  of  1866. 
France  was  left  with  her  old  frontiers,  with  the  moral  of  the  close 
of  the  Napoleonic  wars  mitigated  and  obscured,  and  persistently 
maintained  under  successive  Governments  the  belief  in  her  ability 
to  recommence  her  old  attempts  at  conquest — a  belief  which  has 
resulted  in  the  catastrophe  of  1S70.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
prolong  this  series  of  deductions,  not  one  of  which  furnishes  an 
argument  against  the  system  of  guaranteed  treaties,  though  they 
all  suggest  a  comment  as  to  the  foresight  with  which  some  treaties 
are  concluded.  The  system  itself  is  one  at  which  no  statesman¬ 
like  mind  has  a  right  to  cavil,  unless  prepared  with  at  least  the 
idea  of  a  substitute. 

If  we  may  conclude  with  an  observation  of  a  different  character, 
we  should  like  to  express  a  hope  that  in  those  regions  where  our 
future  diplomatists  and  statesmen  are  trained  the  value  of  the 
study  of  such  collections  as  Mr.  Ilertslet’s  may  not  be  lost  sight 
of.  Shallowness,  comforted  by' inexperience,  can  alone  venture"  on 
the  assertion  that  questions  of  foreign  policy  may  be  solved  as  they 
arise,  and  that  the  lesser  officials  of  our  Foreign  Department,  at 
all  events,  may  (after  passing  their  more  or  less  elementary  ex¬ 
aminations)  be  left  to  pick  up  their  knowledge  as  law  students 
used  to  pick  up  theirs,  in  chambers.  At  the  Universities  and  else¬ 
where  astonishingly  little  has  been  done  to  provide  such  pre¬ 
liminary  training,  or  to  take  advantage  of  such  appliances  for  it  as 
already  exist.  Nor  do  we  possess  any  special  institution  like  that 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  published  labours  of  one  of  its 
teachers,  is  sure  in  time  to  bear  good  fruit  at  Paris.  The  present 
is  not  the  occasion  to  enlarge  upon  this  important  subject ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  close  Mr.  Hertslet’s  collection  without  expressing 
a  hope  that  it  may  become  something  more  than  a  mere  book  of 
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reference,  and  may  take  its  place,  together  with  similar  works, 
among  the  means,  neither  too  abundant  nor  too  largely  used,  of 
systematic  political  study. 


GROVE’S  FROSTY  CAUCASUS.* 

f’l'lIIOSE  who  imagine  this  hook  to  he  a  mere  record  of  what  can 
-L  he  done  hy  four  energetic  members  of  the  Alpine  Club  in  the 
way  of  crossing  the  most  rugged  defiles  and  climbing  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  Caucasus  would  do  Mr.  Grove  and  his  companions 
an  injustice.  There  is  much  that  could  only  have  been  seen  and 
recorded  by  men  who  are  perfectly  at  home  over  moraines, 
crevasses,  and  neve,  and  on  ice  where  each  step  must  be  cut  as 
you  advance.  But  the  country  is  comparatively  new,  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  the  travellers  are  peculiar,  and  the  style  fluent  and 
animated,  and  we  are  warranted  in  stating  that  in  this  short  tour 
of  two  months  as  much  has  been  added  to  our  general  knowledge 
of  the  Caucasus  as  some  other  travellers  would  contribute  in  a  year. 
Mr.  Grove  appears  to  have  been  fortunate  in  his  companions,  all  of 
whom  were  experts,  while  one  of  them,  Mr.  Moore,  had  accom¬ 
panied  Mr.  Freshfield,  and  acquired  a  considerable  familiarity  with 
the  passes  and  valleys  of  Caucasia.  They  managed  also  to  secure 
the  services  of  a  rare  guide  in  the  shape  of  a  Mingrelian,  named 
Paul  Bakoua  Pipia,  honest,  energetic,  full  of  expedients,  and 
master  of  many  dialects  ;  and  they  further  enlisted  in  their  service 
a  native  hunter  named  Achia,  who  was  perhaps  more  capable  of 
guiding  a  sportsman  in  search  of  bouquetin  and  chamois  than  of  aid¬ 
ing  a  tourist  to  scale  snowy  peaks.  They  were  provided  with  letters 
to  the  Russian  authorities  at  Tiflis,  and  appear  to  have  started  on 
their  expedition  in  a  thoroughly  practical  and  business-like  fashion. 
When  we  add  that  Mr.  Grove,  like  his  companions,  seems  to  be 
gifted  with  powers  of  great  endurance  and  a  cheerful  disposition, 
proof  against  the  inconveniences  of  bad  fare,  wet,  cold,  and  in¬ 
different  accommodation,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  this 
record  of  his  adventures  is  neither  commonplace  nor  conventional. 
The  author  avoids  several  of  the  faults  to  which  the  writers  of 
holiday  tours  are  liable.  He  does  not  spin  out  his  book  by  a  long 
account  of  his  overland  journey  to  Odessa  and  the  Black  Sea.  He 
delivers  no  “  brawling  judgments  ”  on  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  or  the  policy  of  the  Russian  Government.  His  narrative  is 
enlivened  by  touches  which  show  a  good  deal  of  humour  and  a 
power  of  extracting  fun  out  of  vexation  and  disappointment;  and, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  his  anecdotes  are  not  flippantly  told. 
Above  all,  he  states  faithfully  what  he  saw  and  endured,  and  his 
descriptions  of  barren  defiles,  gorgeous  sunsets,  or  fruitful  valleys, 
are  striking  and  picturesque. 

To  make  the  tour  intelligible  we  must  give  a  summary  of  the 
route  which  the  explorers  selected.  Yf  hen  they  had  got,  by  steamer, 
to  Soukhoum  Kale  and  Poti,  they  proceeded  by  rail  from  the  latter 
place  to  Tiflis.  At  this  capital,  which,  for  a  traveller  whose  face  was 
set  towards  the  hills,  might  possess  fewer  objects  of  interest  than 
it  would  do  for  an  ordinary  tourist,  they  were  furnished  with 
those  orders  to  the  Heads  of  villages  without  which  no  prudent 
person  would  attempt  a  start;  and  at  Kutais,  on  the  river  Rion, 
the  ancient  Phasis,  they  left  civilization,  such  as  it  is  there,  behind 
them,  and  plunged  into  defiles  and  valleys  which  are  probably  in 
the  same  state  as  they  were  when  crossed  by  Greek  adventurers 
-or  by  the  soldiers  of  Pompeius  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 
From  Kutais  they  proceeded  to  Gebi,  crossed  a  high  range,  and 
got  into  the  valley  of  the  Tcherek.  Thence,  after  two  or  three 
divergences,  they  got  to  Tchegem  and  Urusbieh.  From  this  town 
the  ascent  of  Elburz  was  effected,  as  well  as  that  of  a  lesser 
giant  called  Tau,  or  Mount,  Sultra.  Then,  returning  to  Urusbieh, 
they  managed  to  get  round  the  northern  side  of  Elburz,  and, 
taking  the  remarkable  and  little  known  valleys  of  the  rivers 
Klutch  and  Kodor,  they  eventually  got  back  to  Soukhoum  Kale  by 
the  Russian  outposts  of  Latu  and  Zebekla.  The  reader  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  map  with  the  narrative  will 
perceive  that,  in  this  tour,  extending  over  a  few  weeks,  the 
travellers  had  ample  experience  of  both  Northern  and  Southern 
Caucasus ;  the  one  grand  and  impressive  in  its  isolation  and 
barrenness,  but  treeless  and  monotonous  ;  the  other  clothed  with 
a  vegetation  which  suggests  a  parallel  with  the  tropics  rather  than 
with  the  Italian  slopes  of  the  Alps.  With  the  illustrations  to 
the  volume  we  have  no  fault  to  find,  except  that  they  are  too 
few.  But  they  enable  us  to  realize  the  force  of  the  comparison 
between  the  Caucasus  and  Switzerland  which  comes  appropriately 
and  gracefully  from  one  who  has  known  the  Matterhorn  and  the 
Bernese  Oberland.  It  would  appear,  then,  as  if  the  Caucasus  had 
scenes  of  more  grandeur,  but  of  less  beauty  and  variety.  The 
peaks  of  Elburz  tower  above  Mont  Blanc  and  "Monte  Rosa  by  some 
four  thousand  feet;  the  crags  are  more  precipitous,  the  Valleys 
more  desolate,  the  scenery  on  a  vaster  scale.  But  these  character¬ 
istics  are  confined  to  Karatchai  and  the  Northern  Caucasus.  Cross 
a  certain  watershed,  and  you  come  at  once  on  slopes  covered  with 
splendid  forests,  and  on  woodlands  where  the  birch  and  the  pine- 
tree  are  rapidly  displaced  by  the  rhododendron,  the  laurel,  and 
the  beech.  There  the  valleys  were  as  fertile  as  the  hills  were  magni¬ 
ficent,  and  peaks  and  sides  were  flooded  by  the  light  of  a  sun  almost 
Indian  in  its  intensity  and  effects.  With  this  heat  and  vegetation 
came,  of  course,  the  petty  nuisances  as  well  as  the  grievous  plagues 
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of  an  Indian  Terai ;  flies  and  mosquitoes  that  banished  sleep ;  miasma 
and  jungle  fever  that  would  have  penetrated  the  bones  had  the  tra¬ 
vellers  not  hastened  onwards. 

Persons  enamoured  of  the  visions  of  scenery  disclosed  in  this 
volume  by  the  pencil  and  the  pen  may  naturally  be  inqui¬ 
sitive  as  to  the  management  of  the  commissariat  in  those 
wild  regions ;  we  must  warn  them  that,  even  under  the  oegis  of 
Russian  authority,  the  tourists  were  now  and  then  indifferently 
provided  for  and  badly  housed.  Now,  it  was  aMahommedan  chief 
who  disapproved  of  cooking  meat  in  his  hut.  Now,  it  was  a  local 
autocrat  who  evidently  thought  entertaining  strangers  a  bore, 
though  he  was  remunerated  for  it.  Occasionally  there  was  a 
rapid  transition  from  stolid  indifference  to  offensive  curiosity. 
The  natives  assisted  at  the  meals  and  toilet  of  the  party  as  if 
they  had  been  the  privileged  courtiers  of  the  Grand  Monarqm ; 
and  one  or  two  would  pore  over  the  paper  on  which  the 
writer  was  making  notes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  travellers 
never  were  plundered  or  robbed.  The  only  brigand  heard  of 
during  the  tour  was  captured  before  they  arrived  at  his  haunts, 
and  no  one  was  arrested  by  policemen,  bullied  by  Customs 
officials,  or  subjected  to  petty  indignities.  The  food,  when 
it  could  be  got,  was  both  good  and  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  appetites  of  men  who  thought  more  about  the  heights 
of  mountains  than  the  menu  of  a  table-d’hote.  But  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  were  often  compelled  to  drive  weari¬ 
some  bargains  for  rather  short  commons.  Once  a  mutton 
chop  had  to  be  quartered  for  the  four  travellers,  though  this  in¬ 
cident  occurred  on  the  march,  and  not  at  a  resting-place ;  but 
hot  tea  and  buttered  cakes  were  spread  out  in  the;  houses  of  the 
chiefs,  the  only  drawback  being  that  the  cakes  were  not  baked 
thoroughly  and  were  exceedingly  indigestible.  By  the  description, 
these  edibles,  though  made  of  wheat  and  barley,  must  have  re¬ 
sembled  the  pease  bannocks  in  common  use  with  the  peasantry  of 
the  Scotch  Lowlands  some  forty  years  ago.  Mutton  was  good  and 
abundant.  Beef  is  only  killed  in  the  winter.  Poultry  and  eggs 
were  to  be  had  in  the  villages,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  would  bo 
delighted  to  hear  that  the  travellers  found  nowhere  any  drink 
stronger  than  “  an  acid  decoction  ”  termed  beer,  and  this  only  at 
Urusbieh  and  Utchkulan.  Napoleon,  in  one  of  his  conversa¬ 
tions  at  St.  Helena,  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  amazement 
at  Captain  Basil  Hall’s  mention  of  a  primitive  tribe  that  had  no 
sort  of  offensive  weapons.  It  is  equally  staggering  to  find  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Northern  Caucasians  are  proof  against  damp 
and  cold,  without  having  recourse  to  alcohol,  and  that  they  drink 
universally  a  sour  milk,  kept  in  skins,  and  compared  by  Mr.  Grove 
to  the  lait  aigre  of  the  Valais.  The  author  does  not  lead  us  to 
think  that  he  and  his  friends  ever  grumbled  at  the  want  of  creature 
comforts,  but  he  admits  that  the  natives  looked  with  astonishment 
on  men  who  ate  three  times  in  the  day,  and  who  refused  to  start, 
like  Dugald  Dalgetty,  until  a  reasonable  stock  of  “  provent  ”  had 
been  laid  in  for  the  next  march.  Equally  curious,  too,  are  some  of 
the  incidents  which  befell  them,  or  the  anecdotes  which  were 
picked  up  on  the  journey.  Cattle  were  driven  over  passes  which 
would  have  tasked  the  powers  of  men  without  any  such  impedi¬ 
ments.  This  seems  to  have  partly  originated  from  cattle-lifting, 
and  partly  from  the  necessity  of  finding  a  market.  Beasts  abounded 
one  side  of  a  pass,  while,  dead  or  alive,  they  were  worth  money  on 
another.  And  this  fact  explains,  to  Mr.  Grove’s  satisfaction,  Swiss 
legends  of  cattle  driven  over  passes  where  no  one  would  think  of 
driving  beasts  to  market  now.  Cattle-lifting  and  rough  roads  dis¬ 
appear  with  civilization.  On  one  occasion  an  intelligent  Caucasian 
discussed  politics,  and  inveighed  against  despotism,  illustrating  his 
remarks  by  the  treatment  experienced  by  a  certain  Mahommedan 
Prince  whose  large  forest  was  just  about  to  be  confiscated.  Coupling 
this  with  the  mention  of  recldess  and  indiscriminate  forest-felling, 
we  strongly  suspect  it  to  mean  that  the  interference  of  the 
authorities  is  directed  to  the  preservation  of  timber,  or  that  this 
injured  Prince,  like  many  other  Orientals  in  similar  circumstances, 
was  claiming  an  area  and  insisting  on  privileges  to  which  he  had  no 
right.  Taxation  seemed  to  he  legal,  and  there  was  no  interference 
with  national  religion.  The  journey  was  too  short  and  the  tra¬ 
vellers  were  too  much  occupied  to  think  much  about  sport,  but  there 
is  evidently  a  good  deal  to  be  got  in  the  passes  and  in  the  alluvial 
valleys  by  sportsmen  who  can  rough  it.  Eagles  were  seen  in 
flights,  and  not  mere  solitary  birds.  A  young  bouquetin  was  cap¬ 
tured  alive  by  Paul,  the  interpreter,  after  a  vigorous  struggle ; 
and  Achia,  the  hunter,  cleverly  stalked  another,  and  is  credited 
with  the  death  of  about  one  hundred  of  these  animals  in  the  year. 
One  evening  when  they  were  resting  in  a  primitive  tent,  open  to 
leeward,  their  fare  was  varied  by  a  dish  of  small  trout,  caught  by 
the  natives,  but  whether  with  net  or  hook  we  are  not  told.  In  fact, 
the  transit  was  too  rapid  and  the  aim  too  single  to  admit  of  Mr. 
Grove’s  taking  notes  of  sporting  localities,  or  calculating  how 
many  snipe  and  woodcock  could  be  bagged  in  a  day's  beat.  The 
dogs  of  the  Caucasus  were  more  hostile  to  strangers  than  their 
masters.  They  always  barked,  and  sometimes  bit,  and  the  inter¬ 
preter  was  attacked  by  three  at  a  time,  and  only  rescued  by  Mr. 
Grove,  who  smote  one  of  the  assailants  with  a  stone  on  the  jaw. 
It  will  not  do  to  shoot  these  animals,  as  the}1-  are  useful  to  the 
shepherds,  and  yet  a  single  man  is  not  always  a  match  for  them  with 
a  stick  or  a  stone. 

The  impression  of  native  character  left  on  the  mind  of  the 
author  is  decidedly  favourable.  The  chiefs  were,  on  the  whole, 
hospitable  and  well  bred.  One  princess,  at  Bezingi,  did  the 
honours  of  the  house  in  the  absence  of  her  husband,  though 
she  remained  invisible  behind  the  purdah  during  the  time  of 
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their  visit.  Although  Mr.  Grove  could  think  of  nothing  better  to 
offer  her  than  a  hunting-knife  with  eight  blades,  as  a  present  on 
his  departure,  this  Mahommedan  lady  was  as  pleased  with  the 
gift  as  if  she  had  received  a  string  of  pearls  or  emeralds.  The 
lower  orders,  though  much  given  to  prevarication,  dilatoriness, 
indolence,  and  asking  for  their  provisions  about  twice  or  three 
times  the  market  price,  were  not  quarrelsome,  cowardly,  or 
vindictive.  We  suspect,  however,  the  author  to  be  one  of  those 
men  who  are  easily  satisfied,  who  create  no  unnecessary  difficulties, 
who  make  light  of  wet  clothes,  miry  paths,  and  stifling  rest-houses, 
and  who  do  not  expect  primitive  simplicity  or  Arcadian  virtues 
because  they  discern  too  clearly  the  want  of  civilized  appliances  and 
means.  We  have  not  space  for  a  discussion  of  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  to  which  question  Mr.  Grove  contributes  some 
pertinent  remarks.  We  may  state,  in  conclusion,  that  the  main 
object  of  the  tom-,  the  ascent  of  Minghi  Tau,  or  Elburz,  was  suc¬ 
cessfully  accomplished,  though  it  occupies  little  more  than  a 
chapter,  and  that  the  explorers  were  rewarded  by  a  splendid  view 
over  a  wide  surface  on  a  clear  day.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Elburz 
has  two  peaks,  and  that  while  Mr.  Freshfield  and  his  companions, 
in  1 868,  ascended  the  eastern,  Mr.  Grove  reached  the  summit  of 
the  western  peak,  which,  according  to  the  Russian  map,  is  ninety- 
five  feet  higher.  We  do  not  find  any  good  authority  for  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Elburz  into  “  snow  mountain.”  The  word  is  Persian,  no 
doubt,  and  another  celebrated  mountain  in  Persia  Proper  is  similarly 
called  Elburz  or  Alburz.  But  no  ingenuity  can  convert  any  part 
of  this  word,  as  usually  spelt,  into  snow  or  mountain.  Barz  in 
Persian  means  “  sublime,”  “  exalted,”  and  we  hazard  the  con¬ 
jecture  that  the  first  syllable  may  merely  be  the  Arabic  article 
added  to  the  adjective.  Barf,  however,  does  mean  snow,  and 
this  may  have  given  rise  to  Mr.  Grove’s  interpretation.  Mr. 
Grove’s  object,  however,  was  to  see  the  country  and  climb 
hills,  and  not  to  guess  at  the  derivation  of  Oriental  words,  and 
how  this  was  done  he  has  well  shown  in  a  volume  which 
ought  to  inspire  hardy  young  Englishmen  with  a  longing  to  visit 
the  Caucasus,  and  which  is  more  worth  perusal  than  many  a 
bulky  record  of  months  spent  in  skimming  over  the  surface  of 
more  famed  lands.  The  following  quotation  from  Hesiod  may 
not  unfittingly  express  the  physical  and  moral  aspect  of  these 
tours : — 

rrjs  S’  dperrjs  I8pa>ra  0eo\  nponapoidev  i'drjxav 
adavaTof  paKpbs  8e  xal  opdios  olpos  in  avrr]v 
Kcu  Tprjxvs  to  npwrov  '  inrjv  S’  els  axpov  t Krjai 
prjiiiir)  8 ’  ijneira  niXei,  xaKenrj  ^ rep  iovcra. 

We  may  fairly  commend  the  above  to  the  Alpine  Club  for  its 
motto,  and  Mr.  Grove’s  book  to  the  reading  public. 


HANDBOOK  TO  OXFORD.* 

THIS  is  a  new  edition,  or  rather  a  new  version,  of  the  old, 
steady-going  Handbook  to  Oxford  which  has  been  about  for 
many  years.  It  must  be  distinguished  alike  from  the  mere  shop¬ 
keepers’  “  Oxford  Guide,”  and  from  a  wonderful  volume  of  later 
date,  where  the  visitor  was  made  to  go  into  such  ecstasies  on 
getting  to  the  New  Museum  as  sent  all  sense  and  grammar  to  the 
right-about.  The  Handbook  has  always  been  a  fairly  done  book 
according  to  the  light  of  the  time,  and  here  it  has  undergone  a  careful 
revision  in  order  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  last  lights  of  all. 
There  is  no  name  in  the  title-page,  no  initials  to  the  preface  ;  but 
we  cannot  forget  the  fact  that  the  publisher  of  this  volume  is  the 
man  who  has  done  more  than  any  one  else  for  the  real  history  of 
Oxford.  He  has  laid  the  axe  of  sound  criticism  to  the  root  of 
endless  mythical  stories  which  one  writer  after  another  has  copied 
without  examination.  In  this  new  edition  we  have  the  results  of 
that  criticism  dealt  out,  either  by  Mr.  James  Parker  or  by  some 
kindred  spirit,  in  such  doses  as  may  be  thought  good  for  the 
digestion  of  visitors  to  Oxford. 

The  book,  however,  in  its  present  state,  shows  the  difficulty,  not 
only  of  turning  a  bad  book  into  a  good  one,  but  even  of  turning  a 
fairly  good  one  into  a  better,  by  the  mere  process  of  correcting  posi¬ 
tive  mistakes  and  adding  such  fresh  information  as  may  be  wanted. 
We  have  known  a  publisher  set  an  eminent  scholar  on  the  hopeless 
task  of  correcting  one  of  the  worthless  educational  books  of  the 
past  generation,  thinking  that  by  this  means  a  bad  book  might  be 
turned  into  a  good  one.  Now  such  a  process  is  altogether  impos¬ 
sible.  Every  actual  mistake  may  be  got  rid  of;  every  positive 
statement  may  be  made  accurate  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil ;  but 
the  book  is  not  thereby  made  a  good  book.  It  may  have  ceased 
to  be  positively  inaccurate,  but  it  still  remains  weak  and  inadequate ; 
after  all  the  scholar’s  corrections,  it  still  remains  something  quite 
unlike  anything  xhat  the  scholar  himself  would  have  turned  out 
if  he  had  been  set  to  make  the  book  afresh  from  the  beginning. 
Now,  as  things  go,  the  Oxford  Handbook  was  not  a  bad  book ;  it 
was  a  fairly  good  book,  and  the  present  revision  has  made  it  a 
much  better  book ;  still  we  are  sure  that  it  is  very  far  from  being 
so  good  a  book  as  it  would  have  been,  if  the  present  editor  had  sat 
down  to  make  it  afresh,  without  being  cumbered  with  the  old 
book.  In  such  cases  the  book  should  be  written  afresh.  Large 
parts  of  the  old  book  may  be  used  up  again  ;  there  may  even  be 
more  old  matter  than  new ;  still  it  will  be  a  new  book,  "using  up 
again  old  materials  ;  it  will  not  be  an  old  boot',  with  new  materials 
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stuck  in.  The  two  processes  are  quite  different ;  the  one  is 
rebuilding,  the  other  patching.  There  are  cases,  both  in  architec¬ 
ture  and  in  literature,  in  which  patching  and  not  rebuilding  is  the 
right  thing;  but  in  this  kind  of  case  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
patching  is  the  wrong  thing,  and  rebuilding  the  right. 

Nevertheless  we  have  here  a  book  which,  though  the  rebuilding 
process  would  have  made  it  better  still,  is  one  of  the  best  hand¬ 
books  that  we  know  to  Oxford,  or  to  any  other  place.  It  is  not 
written  either  in  the  spirit  of  uncritical  acceptance  of  every  local 
belief,  or  in  the  spirit  of  cringing  admiration  of  every  supposed 
modern  improvement,  which  disfigures  so  many  local  handbooks. 
The  editor  thoroughly  understands  the  real  history  of  the  city  and 
University  of  Oxford.  No  one  can  be  further  than  he  is  from  that 
grotesque  belief  which  a  debate  of  last  year  showed  to  be  shared  by 
many  members  of  tbe  House  of  Commons,  namely  that  the 
University  was  the  older  thing  of  the  two,  and  that  the  city  grew 
up  about  it,  as  the  towns  of  Evesham  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds  grew 
up  around  their  several  abbeys.  Whether  those  who  believed  this 
had  the  same  belief  about  Paris  and  Bologna  did  not  appear  in  the 
debate.  Now  all  this  is  in  the  book,  and  when  we  come  to  it,  it  is 
very  clearly  put ;  only,  according  to  our  notions,  we  should  not  have 
had  to  look  for  it ;  it  should  have  stood  out  on  the  forefront  of  the 
book ;  and  we  suspect,  that  had  the  editor  written  a  new  book 
from  the  beginning,  it  would  have  stood  out  in  the  forefront. 
The  visitor  to  Oxford  should  be  told  from  the  beginning  that  he  is 
going  to  see  one  of  the  most  historic  of  English  towns,  which  for 
several  centuries  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  military  posts 
and  the  special  scene  of  national  gatherings.  Legend  first  speaks 
of  it  in  the  eighth  century ;  history  first  speaks  of  it  in  the  tenth. 
The  eleventh  century  gives  it  its  castle ;  in  the  twelfth  the  Uni¬ 
versity  begins  to  spring  up ;  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  its 
schools  are  already  famous ;  before  the  end  of  that  century  colleges 
have  begun  to  be  founded  for  the  reception  of  its  scholars.  This 
is  a  short  summary  of  Oxford  history,  which  needs  to  be  well 
beaten  into  the  head  of  every  one  who  visits  Oxford  or  has  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Oxford ;  and  we  should  make  our  handbook  begin 
with  these  facts  rather  than  with  the  statement,  undoubtedly  true 
as  it  is,  that  “  the  University  of  Oxford  is  a  corporate  body.”  The 
introduction,  which  begins  in  this  way  puts  off  the  real  history 
of  Oxford  till  the  twenty-fifth  page  ;  but  it  is  very  well  and  clearly 
told  when  we  get  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  process  of  patching 
it  came  in  as  an  afterthought ;  in  the  process  of  rebuilding  it 
would  have  come  first  of  all.  The  following  passage,  which  ends 
the  introduction,  does  one’s  heart  good  to  read : — 

It  must  not  bo  overlooked,  that  in  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years  great 
changes  have  taken  place,  and  the  extent  of  building  still  going  forward  is 
much  altering  the  aspect  of  Oxford.  Many  who  have  left  Oxford  some  few 
years,  when  they  return,  complain  that  they  cannot  recognize  the  Oxford 
of  their  day.  It  is  impossible  also  to  look  back  on  the  work  of  those  years 
with  satisfaction.  Oxford  has  been  made  the  field  for  experiments,  and  as 
the  fashion  of  the  day  has  been  to  look  for  novelty  rather  than  for  harmony, 
the  new  buildings  are  not  only  incongruous  with  each  other,  but  appear 
quite  out  of  place  amidst  the  buildings  which  were  previously  here,  and, 
disturb  the  repose  which  has  been  so  frequentlv7  referred  to  as  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Oxford.  We  had,  it  is  true,  two  rival  styles,  the  Palladian  and 
the  late  Gothic,  side  by  side,  but  both  were  treated  with  severity  and  a  certain 
amount  of  simplicity  ;  hence  the  contrast  was  not  so  displeasing  even  where 
they  were  brought  together.  But  the  many  and  varied  novelties  displayed 
in  the  new  meadow-fronts  of  Christ  Church  and  Merton,  in  the  New 
Museum,  in  the  new  front  of  Balliol,  and  especially  in  the  brickwork  of 
Keble  College,  form  a  contrast  very  far  from  pleasing  amidst  the  regular 
masonry,  the  simple  outlines,  and  the  unobtrusive  ornament  of  the  buildings 
previously  in  existence. 

The  book  then  goes  on,  going  through  the  colleges  and  other 
buildings  in  an  order  which  is  not  very  easy  to  follow,  and 
describing  each  in  a  way  which  makes  us  say  at  every  step,  “  This 
has  been  patched  into  a  state  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  say 
against  it,  but  if  it  had  only  been  rebuilt,  there  would  have  been  a 
great  deal  to  say  for  it.”  The  visitor  starts  from  Christ  Church, 
and  one  sentence  is  specially  pleasant  to  read : — “  The  bells  have 
been  recently  transferred  hither  from  the  cathedral  tower,  which 
was  unable  to  bear  them,  and  it  is  proposed  to  erect  a  suitable 
tower  round  them,  which  will  conceal  the  wooden  casing 
which  has  been  for  the  last  few  years  an  eyesore  to  every 
one.”  Certainly  anything  that  conceals  the  casing,  like  any¬ 
thing  which  can  be  made  to  conceal  all  the  new  buildings 
of  Christ  Church,  would  be  a  relief  to  the  eyes  both  of  visitors 
and  of  residents.  W e  hope  that  the  tower,  when  built,  may  be 
able  to  stand,  and  that  it  may  be  less  ugly  than  either  the 
casing  or  the  new  building.  But  the  main  point  is  the  fact  that  a 
handbook  of  Oxford  can  be  published  in  which  a  casing  set  up  by 
a  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Christ  Church  can  be  pointed  out  to  the 
visitor  as  an  eyesore.  In  the  old  style  of  handbook  the  visitor 
would  have  been  told  to  fall  down  and  admire  even  a  meat-safe,  if 
set  up  by  men  of  such  transcendent  dignity.  We  go  to  Merton, 
we  go  to  University,  and  no  one  who  reads  the  accounts  will  go 
away  believing  either  that  Alfred  founded  University,  or  that 
Merton  is  anything  except  the  oldest  College  in  Oxford.  Still 
these  facts  are  not  brought  out  in  the  same  clear  and  trenchant 
way  which  we  feel  sure  they  would  have  been  if  the  editor  had 
written  the  book  from  the  beginning.  But  when  we  get  to  Brase- 
nose  the  editor  has  forgotten  to  strike  out  an  absurd  sentence 
which  quite  contradicts  all  his  own  good  doctrine : — “  The  name 
of  Brasenose  is  supposed,  with  the  greater  probability,  to  have  been 
derived  from  a  Brctsinium ,  Brasen-huis,  or  brewing-house  attached 
to  the  hall  built  by  Alfred.”  We  are  sure  that  the  editor  is  equally 
guiltless  of  the  belief  that  Alfred  built  any  hall,  and  of  the  belief 
that,  if  he  had  built  a  hall  and  attached  a  brewing-house  to  it,  he 
would  have  called  that  brewing-house  by  a  name  made  up  of 
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French  and  of  the  Dutch  of  Holland.  So  again  a  few  contradic¬ 
tions  are  left.  The  editor  gives  the  castle  tower  its  right  date  of 
1071,  but  he  leaves  in  another  part  of  the  hook  the  statement  that 
it  was  built  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  The  following  account 
of  New  Inn  Hall  is  allowed  to  stand : — 

At  the  removal  of  the  Bernardinos  this  Hall  was  thrown  open  to  all 
respectable  students  ;  accordingly  a  great  many  were  in  the  habit,  of  re¬ 
pairing  hither  until  the  Reformation.  In  the  succeeding  century,  having 
in  the  meantime  shared  with  the  other  Halls  the  usual  unpopularity  of  an 
Oxford  education,  “  it  again  rose  into  notice  ”  under  Principal  Rogers,  “  a 
noted  puritan,”  and  became,  a  “  nest  ot  precisians  and  puritans.” 

Something  of  sarcasm  may  lurk  in  the  phrase  of  “  opening  the  hall 
to  all  respectable  students.”  But  what  can  be  meant  by  its 
“  sharing  with  the  other  halls  the  usual  unpopularity  of  an  Oxford 
education  ”  ?  We  point  out  all  these  things  as  illustrations  of  the 
principle  with  which  we  set  out.  But,  while  we  wish  to  show 
how  much  better  the  book  might  have  been  made  by  another  treat¬ 
ment,  we  wish  not  the  less  to  call  attention  to  the  great  positive 
improvements  which  have  been  made  in  it.  It  is  brought  down  to 
the  last  improvements ;  in  this  case  we  mean  real  improvements, 
such  as  the  reopening  of  the  reredos  in  All  Saints’  Chapel  and  of 
the  baluster  windows  in  the  tower  of  St.  Michael's  Church.  At 
Merton  the  queer  old  sentence  about  “  the  quiet  repose  and  gentle¬ 
manly  enjoyment  of  literary  and  collegiate  life  ”  lias,  with  perhaps 
a  certain  sense  of  humour,  been  allowed  to  stand ;  but  it  is 
balanced  by  a  protest  against  the  new  building  of  Merton.  For 
Keble  College  the  editor  clearly  has  a  fondness,  but  it  is  as  well  to 
distinguish  between  the  institution  itself  and  the  house  in  which 
it  lives.  We  read : — 

It  is  built  of  variegated  brick,  and  the  style  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
unfavourable  criticism,  but  the  plan  and  arrangements  are  pronounced  to 
be  most  satisfactory,  and  the  number  of  students  has  realized  the  Highest 
expectation. 

It  is  clear  that  the  number  of  students,  and  the  satisfaction 
which  they  may  feel  in  the  plan  and  arrangements  of  the  building, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  criticisms  on  the  variegated  brick-work. 

Is  it  too  much  to  add  that  not  only  visitors  to  Oxford,  but 
residents  in  Oxford,  might  learn  much  from  such  a  book  as  this, 
even  in  its  present  form,  much  more  if  it  had  taken  the  form 
which  the  editor  might  easily  have  given  it  ?  It  is  wonderful  how 
little  Oxford  men  in  general  know  of  the  place  in  which  they  live 
or  have  lived,  and  of  which,  from  some  points  of  view,  they  claim 
to  be  so  proud.  That  the  Alfred  absurdity  some  years  back  could 
be  endured  for  a  moment  is  of  course  the  greatest  sign  of  this ;  but 
it  is  only  one  sign  among  many.  It  ha3  often  struck  us  that 
Cambridge  men  have  a  stronger  local  feeling  for  Cambridge  than 
Oxford  men  have  for  Oxford.  We  have  heard  Cambridge  men 
speak  of  the  town  and  county  of  Cambridge  in  pretty  much  the 
same  way  in  which  they  might  speak  of  any  other  town  and  county 
in  which  they  happened  to  live.  This  kind  of  feeling  seems  un¬ 
known  in  Oxford.  Yet  it  seems  something  strange  that  men 
should  pass  several  years — some  of  them  many  years — in  a  place 
whose  historical  associations  are  both  so  rich  and  so  specially 
varied,  and  seem  to  care  to  know  so  little  of  a  past  which  oilers  so 
much.  Late  changes  have  done  much  to  break  down  the  old 
barrier  between  University  and  city.  The  development  of  marriage, 
and  consequently  of  separate  bouses,  has  produced  a  large  class  of 
which  a  generation  back  there  were  very  few,  those  namely  who 
are  at  once  University  men  and  citizens.  Other  more  formal 
changes  have  brought  University  men  and  citizens  together  for 
many  public  purposes.  But  still  the  mass  of  University  men  do 
not  seem  to  take  the  same  interest  in  the  historic  city  in  which 
they  live  which  they  very  often  learn  to  take,  if  the  accidents  of 
their  future  life  transfer  them  to  other  historic  cities  elsewhere.  If 
an  Oxford  man  is  moved  to  York  or  Exeter  or  Lincoln,  he  com¬ 
monly  learns  to  take  some  interest  in  the  history  of  York  or  Exeter 
or  Lincoln.  But  he  commonly  carries  thither  very  little  notion  in¬ 
deed  of  the  history  of  his  former  dwelling-place.  Our  present  Hand¬ 
book  is,  as  it  is,  a  useful  guide  to  most  of  the  sights  of  Oxford,  and 
it  ought  to  do  something  to  root  up  not  a  few  traditional  errors 
and  inventions.  But  it  would  be  more  useful  still  if  it  brought  out 
in  greater  prominence  the  real  history  of  the  place,  if  it  left  no  one 
any  excuse  for  believing  that  Alfred,  or  somebody  before  Alfred, 
founded  a  University  in  a  wilderness,  and  that  the  famous 
borough,  where  so  much  of  the  history  of  England  was  wrought 
before  a  single  scholar  had  taken  up  his  abode  within  its  walls, 
had  grown  up  around  those  schools  whose  presence  within  its  walls 
is  really  the  most  speaking  evidence  of  the  earlier  political  im¬ 
portance  of  the  town  which  Puleyn  and  Vacarius  chose  as  the 
scene  of  their  labours. 


SOUVENIRS  D’UNE  COSACQUE.* 

fjPIIIS  scandalous  little  book  would  scarcely  deserve  notice  for 
-5-  itself,  though  it  is  written  cleverly  enough,  but  it  has  attracted 
our  attention  for  a  reason  which  is  independent  of  literary  merit. 
We  live  in  an  artistic  age,  or  at  any  rate  in  an  age  which  is  trying 
very  hard  to  become  artistic,  and  wo  take  so  much  pleasure  in  pic¬ 
tures  and  music  and  imaginative  literature  that  it  may  be  well  to 
ask  ourselves  occasionally  whether  this  new  condition  of  the  upper 
classes  in  Europe  may  not  have  some  peculiar  dangers  of  its  own. 
W  e  can  quite  understand  that  professional  artists  devote  themselves 
almost  exclusively  to  the  particular  art  which  they  pursue,  for 
such  devotion  in  their  case  is  generally  necessary  to  anything  like 

*  Souvenirs  d'une  Cosacque.  Tar  Robert  Eranz.  Quatrieme  edition. 
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professional  success  ;  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  when  a 
man  gets  his  living  by  music  he  has  to  go  through  so  much  disci¬ 
pline  that  his  training  may  be  a  moral  benefit  to  him,  by  strength¬ 
ening  his  will,  at  the  same  time  that  it  advances  him  in  his  art. 
The  work  of  getting  one's  living  has  generally  a  wholesome  effect 
upon  the  mind,  if  the  trade  pursued  is  an  honest  one,  for  it 
acts  as  a  powerful  tonic ;  but  there  is  a  certain  form  of  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  line  arts  which  misses  this  benefit  in  a  great 
measure,  and  sometimes  leads  to  strange  aberrations.  When 
people  give  the  rein  quite  freely  to  their  artistic  instincts,  or 
what  they  call  their  genius,  they  often  at  the  same  time  give  the 
rein  to  certain  other  passionate  feelings.  Art  pursued  to  get  a 
living,  or  even  for  reasons  of  ambition,  or  as  a  serious  study,  which 
in  many  of  its  forms  it  may  easily  become,  is  quite  compatible  with 
great  purity  and  even  austerity  of  life,  as  in  Wordsworth,  Milton, 
Michel  Angelo,  and  other  less  famous  examples ;  but  when  its  inspi¬ 
ration  is  simply  a  passion,  as  in  Byron,  Alfred  de  Musset,  and 
Baudelaire,  the  other  passions  appear  to  gain  strength  along  with 
it,  and  to  become  perfectly  lawless. 

This  little  book  of  Souvenirs  tells  the  story  of  a  passionate 
Russian  woman  who  is  mad  about  music  first,  and  afterwards  mad 
about  a  musician.  It  has  been  very  successful  on  the  Continent, 
because  people  believe  they  recognize  the  portrait  of  a  certain 
famous  pianist  who  has  taken  orders  in  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
given  himself  alternately  to  religious  mysticism  and  the  pleasures 
of  artistic  imagination.  It  is  believed,  too,  that  the  pseudonym 
“  Robert  Franz  ”  is  substituted  for  the  name  of  a  Russian  lady  of 
high  rank  who  knew  the  pianist  in  Rome.  People  have  always  a 
fancy  for  discovering  the  living  originals  of  the  characters  of 
novelists,  and  very  frequently  their  cleverness  comes  ludicrously 
wide  of  the  truth ;  but  in  this  instance  the  writer  of  the  story  seems 
to  have  done  all  that  was  possible  to  make  us  recognize  the  musi¬ 
cian  “  X,”  since  there  is  one  person  in  the  world,  and  only  one,  to 
whom  the  externals  at  least  of  the  description  quite  accurately 
apply.  The  writer,  in  the  short  preface,  says  that  he  has  told  the 
story  simply  as  he  heard  it  from  the  lady  in  whose  life  it  was  a 
real  experience  ;  but  the  French  public  believe  that  there  has 
been  no  intermediary,  and  that  the  book  was  written  by 
the  lady  herself,  whose  name  is  uttered  quite  freely  in 
French  society,  though  we  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to 
print  it.  It  is  evident  that  the  story  has  really  been  told  by  a 
woman,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  we  think  it  rather  pro¬ 
bable  that  there  has  not  been  a  masculine  amanuensis.  If  it  is  a 
man’s  imitation  of  a  woman's  way  of  thinking,  the  imitation  is 
very  close.  The  writer  has  all  the  feminine  characteristics  except 
piety,  and  there  are  some  women  who  are  not  pious.  Even  the 
courage  in  the  book  is  feminine  and  not  masculine  courage,  and 
there  are  many  other  indications  of  the  feminine  spirit,  such  as  the 
minute  observation  of  the  toilet,  and  contemptuous  ill-nature  in 
speaking  of  other  women,  some  of  whom  are  caricatured  with  a 
more  than  masculine  malevolence.  The  book  can  hardly  have 
been  written  by  a  Frenchman,  for  there  are  occasional  quotations 
from  the  English  language,  and  the  bits  of  English  are  always 
quite  correct ;  in  a  Frenchman’s  book  they  would  have  been  full 
of  blunders.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  written  in  the  most  incisive, 
idiomatic  French,  with  never  a  word  too  much,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  any  foreigner,  except  a  Russian,  could  have  such  a 
thorough  command  of  the  language. 

The  story  begins  in  the  Ukraine,  and  soon  passes  into  Volhynia, 
where  the  narrator’s  father  had  estates.  The  heroine  seems  to 
have  been  a  precocious  little  girl,  for  at  the  tender  age  of  six  she 
had  already  found  time  to  become  passionately  attached  to  the 
region  where  she  was  born,  and  where  she  had  grown  hitherto  in  a 
state  of  perfect  wildness : — 

J’etais  une  enfant  sauvage,  violente,  difficile  a  convaincre,  plus  difficile  k 
soumettve.  La.  vent  de  la  steppe  avait  fierce  mon  premier  sommeil,  il  avait 
murmure  des  chansons  rayonnantes  a  mes  oreilles  d’ enfant.  Ces  chants,  ces. 
soupirs  avaient  un  refrain  et  range:  1’ amour  et  la  liberte  cosacques,  qui  ne 
ressemblent  a  aucun  autre  amour,  k  aucunc  autre  liberte.  La  steppe  me 
donnait  les  enivrantes  sensations  d’uu  air  large,  d’une  dtendue  im¬ 
mense  aux  son  or  it  os  extremes.  L’horizon  en  Ukraine  semble  n’ avoir  pas 
de  fin. 

J’aimais  ces  vents  tip  res  alternant  avee  des  ealmes  plats,  sans  obstacle  au. 
son,  ces  midis  accablants,  ces  nuits  belles  comme  des  aurores,  et  l'irritante 
electricite"  de  la  steppe. 

The  earlier  pages  are  given  to  a  retrospect  of  the  heroine’s  girl¬ 
ish  life  in  the  Ukraine,  with  a  brilliant  account  of  her  passion  for 
horses,  and  swimming,  and  boating  at  the  early  age  of  six,  not  for¬ 
getting  her  deep  sense  of  the  poetry  of  landscape.  Young  as  she 
was  when  she  left  that  region,  her  affections  had  taken  root  there, 
and  on  being  transported  to  Volhynia,  she  took  an  intense  dislike 
to  the  whole  country,  with  the  woods  and  hedges  and  winding 
roads.  As  the  neighbourhood  was  so  little  to  her  taste,  she  began 
to  sufi'er  from  ennui,  and  to  get  rid  of  this  unpleasant  feeling  she 
took  to  inordinate  reading.  There  was  a  library  in  the  house,  rich 
in  hooks,  and  arranged  with  a  barbarous  magnificence  that  suited 
the  child’s  fancy.  Here  she  found  amusement  and  solitude  at  the 
same  time,  for  her  father  passed  his  days  in  a  little  den  of  his  own, 
and  her  stepmother  never  went  near  the  library.  This  lady  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  at  the  same  time  a  devout  Catholic  and  a  strict 
observer  of  all  the  usages  of  good  society,  disliking  both  reasoners 
and  enthusiasts.  1  Ier  lime  was  divided  between  going  to  mass 
and  receiving  visits. 

At  eight  years  old  our  heroine  had  read  all  the  novels  of  Sue, 
Dumas,  Sand,  and  Balzac,  besides  Buffon  on  Man,  and  Franklin’s 
Natural  History.  The  next  thing  she  studied  was  history,  and 
Michelet  was  her  historian.  This  led  her  to  rebel  against  the  prim 
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ciples  of  aristocratic  life,  as  an  injustice  to  other  classes.  Passing 
from  theory  to  practice,  and  determined  to  carry  her  new  prin¬ 
ciples  into  action,  she  got  together  a  lot  of  dirty  little  vagabonds 
in  order  to  teach  them  to  read.  This  occasioned  a  violent 
collision  with  her  stepmother,  who  heard  with  astonishment 
from  her  young  lips  that  the  nobles  were  a  set  of  infamous  egotists, 
who  either  did  not  or  would  not  understand  their  social  obliga¬ 
tions.  The  stepmother,  on  her  part,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
liberty  was  nothing  but  rebellion  against  .established  laws.  After 
this  the  youthful  enthusiast  was  excluded  from  the  library,  and 
her  little  peasant  pupils  were  sent  back  to  their  own  homes. 

After  the  passion  for  reading  came  the  passion  for  music,  and 
such  an  ardour  for  intellectual  acquisition  that  the  gill  gradually 
introduced  herself  into  the  study  where  her  brothers  pursued  their 
education.  Here  she  captivated  the  tutors,  and  got  so  much  good 
from  the  lessons  that  after  some  time  she  could  read  Greek  like 
young  Stuart  Mill.  She  learned  mathematics,  too,  and  was  in  a 
fair  way  for  becoming  altogether  erudite,  but  the  old  Gossack 
passion  for  violent  outdoor  exercise  asserted  itself  again,  and  so 
she  went  out  a  good  deal  on  horseback,  becoming  mad  about 
riding,  as  about  everything  that  took  her  fancy.  There  is  a  wild 
story  about  a  drive  on  a  winter’s  night  through  the  forest,  when  a 
poor  little  live  pig  is  dragged  after  the  sledge  to  make  the  wolves 
follow  by  its  squealing.  This  is  merely  an  episode,  however,  in¬ 
tended  to  show  what  a  bold  and  spirited  young  person  the  heroine 
must  have  been. 

Meanwhile,  the.  musical  instinct  gradually  becomes  dominant, 
and  our  young  lady  studies  Bach  and  Beethoven  with  an  enthusi¬ 
astic  music-master  who  loved  their  music  so  much  that  he  played 
no  other.  As  she  makes  rapid  progress,  her  master  says  that  it  is 
a  pity  she  should  be  a  great  lady  and  rich,  for  she  might  be  a 
great  artist : — 

Fallait-il  absolument  ctre  pauvre  pour  cela  ?  demandai-je  avec  ern- 
pressement. 

— Pauvre  ?  mais  pas  du  tout,  re'pondit  mon  maitre. 

— C’est  magnifique.  Et  combien  de  temps  me  faudrait-il  pour  devenir 
artiste  ? 

— Yous  l’etes  dejit,  mais  vous  avez  besoin  d’un  an  encore  pour  pouvoir 
jouer  en  public. 

J’allai  droit  vers  ma  belle-mere.  Je  lui  declared  que  je  me  faisais  artiste, 
que  dordnavant  je  ne  travaillerais  plus  que  la  musique,  et  que,  dans  un  an 
je  jouerais  devant  benucoup  de  monde,  qui  me  jetterait  des  fleurs  et  des 
couronnes. 

J’avais  onze  ans  a  cette  epoque. 

Ma  belle-mere  rit  et  voulut  tourner  la  chose  en  plaisanterie.  J’insistai  ; 
elle  prit  son  grand  air  et  me  dit  froidement  que  la  vocation  des  saltimbanques 
rtait  interdite  a  la  noblesse. 

Saltimbanques  !  saltimbanque,  mon  professeur  !  saltimbanques,  Bach  et 
Beethoven  !  saltimbanque,  moi  ! 

J’entrai  dans  line  des  plus  belles  rages  de  ma  vie. 

“  Les  oisifs,  les  imbeciles  de  votre  salon,  criai-j  e  a  ma  belle-mere,  voila  les 
saltimbanques !  ” 

Le  soil-  meme  on  renvoyait  mon  professeur. 

After  this  explosion,  the  young  lady  was  told  that  she  was  a 
venomous  toadstool  growing  between  the  roots  of  a  noble  stem 
which  she  dishonoured.  Then  began  a  state  of  open  war,  with 
bitter  hatred  in  the  soul  of  the  little  musician.  She  expressed  as 
loudly  as  possible  all  those  opinions  of  hers  which  were  considered 
abominable  by  the  aristocratic  society  in  which  she  lived.  She 
boldly  uttered  Republican  sentiments  in  the  middle  of  drawing¬ 
rooms  filled  with  people,  for  the  express  purpose  of  scandalizing 
the  aristocratic  society  there  assembled.  Four  years  this  was 
continued.  She  suffered  and  made  others  suffer ;  they  gave  her 
good  books  to  make  her  better,  and  she  flung  them  into  the  pond. 
She  got  into  the  library  through  the  window,  and  studied  there 
with  the  secret  connivance  of  her  father.  She  began  to  understand 
Mm: — 

Je  commensal  h  comprenclre  mon  pfere.  Ce  que  j’avais  pris  pour  de  la 
faiblesse  et  pour  un  mol  amour  de  la  paix  dtait  de  la  philosophic. 

J’eus  quelques  velleite's  de  suivre  son  exemple,  mais  elles  durferent  a  peine 
vingt-quatre  heures.  Je  pouvais  bien  lire  et  fumer,  mais  je  ne  pouvais 
dormir. 

The  family  goes  to  Vienna,  and  there  the  young  lady  studies 
medicine  in  secret  in  male  costume.  She  abandons  music  tem¬ 
porarily,  for  want  of  proper  direction,  and,  not  being  able  to  perform, 
will  not  even  listen  to  it.  At  fourteen  she  is  asked  in  marriage, 
but  refuses  because  she  despises  the  male  sex  in  general.  At  fifteen 
she  is  weary  of  life  and  feels  an  “  andmie  morale,”  caused  by  the 
privation  of  music.  She  wanted  liberty,  and  thought  that  it  might 
perhaps  be  found  in  marriage.  She  gets  married  accordingly,  but 
before  the  ceremony  informs  her  betrothed,  with  the  utmost  frank¬ 
ness,  that  she  is  giving  him  half  her  fortune  for  the  liberty  to  live 
as  she  likes,  and  most  particularly  to  study  music.  After  marriage 
she  loathes  her  husband,  and  claims  her  promised  liberty.  He 
refuses.  She  strikes  him  across  the  mouth  with  a  riding- whip, 
and  offers  him  another  million  of  francs  to  consent  to  a  separa¬ 
tion.  He  agrees  to  this,  and  after  the  birth  of  a  child  they  are 
separated. 

The  first  thing  she  does  when  she  is  strong  enough  to  travel  is 
to  return  to  the  Ukraine.  Even  the  native  air,  however,  does 
nothing  for  her,  and  she  is  in  a  very  low  state,  both  physical  and 
moral.  A  clever  doctor  guesses  the  cause,  and  without  proposing 
anything  beforehand  brings  a  friend  of  his  to  the  house,  a  good 
musician,  who  plays  a  dreamy  melody  of  Chopin.  This  produces 
a  very  strong  effect  on  the  patient,  who  wants  to  have  lessons  from 
the  musician.  It  is  arranged  that  he  shall  come  to  the  chateau 
once  a  week,  and  no  sooner  is  this  arrangement  concluded  than  the 
lady  becomes  wonderfully  better.  She  works  at  her  music  three 


years  in  solitude,  and  enjoys  her  rides  on  the  wild  steppe  as>  she 
did  when  she  was  a  little  girl.  She  has  habits'  of  luxury  and  a 
passion  for  “  les  belles  cboses,”  which  remind  us  of  the  heroine-  of 
Mr.  Tennyson's  Palace  of  Art,  except  that  this  Russian  luxury  is‘ 
rather  more  barbarous  and  more  specially  addressed  to  the- senses. 

We  now  come  to  the  important  event  in  the  history.  At  the 
end  of  the  third  year  of  her  residence  in  the  Ukraine  our  heroine 
goes  to  Vieuna,  hears  the  famous  musician  X — - — ,  and  conies  brick- 
“  nialade,  fascinde,  eblouie.”  She  has  got  a  quantity  of  his  music,' 
and  works  at  it  in  her  solitude.  This  causes  a  rupture  between' 
her  and  the  Russian  music-master,  who  cannot  endure  these  com¬ 
positions.  She  writes  to  X - ,  begging  to  become  his  pjipil. 

A  favourable  answer  comes,  and  the  lady  goes  to  Rome.  With 
the  intensity  of  liking  and  disliking  which  was  a  part  of  her 
nature,  she  begins  to  hate  the  steppe  and  to  love  Italy  just  as 
passionately  when  she  sees  it : — 

Sans  cette  lettre,  j’aurais  dormi  toute  line  vie  dans  les  hautes  herbes  de 
l’Ukraine. 

Je  haissais  maintenant  la  steppe,  je  haissais  le  Dnieper  et  ses  roseaux  dont 
les  bruissements  mystrtienx  auraient  assoupi  mes  energies. 

Je  traversal  la  Toscano  en  frissonnant  de  plaisir. 

Au  milieu  d’un  jardin  immense,  etincelant  sous  la  lumiere  du  soleil, 
l’Arno,  carcsse  par  les  parfums  des  amandiers,  roulait  de  melodieux  mur- 
mures.  De  longs  rameaux  de  vig-ne  se  suspendaient  h  tous  les  arbres  ;  des 
voiles  d’or  et  de  pourpre  enveloppaient  les  montagnes. 

She  goes  to  the  great  musician,  who  astonishes  her  by  executing 
in  her  presence  a  polonaise  of  Chopin,  and  afterwards  several  other 
things  by  the  same  master : — 

C’ etait  un  homme  de  haute  taille,  de  grand  port  et  do  grandes  manieres ; 
laid,  avec  une  abondance  de  fort  beaux  cheveux  presque  blancs,  qu’il  portait 
longs  et  rejetes  en  arribre,  des  yeux  tres  profonds,  pensifs,  durs  a  l’occa- 
sion,  et  un  souriie — un  sourire  qui  etait  la  clarte  d’un  rayon  de  soleil. 

II  apparienait  par  ee  charme  et  cette  laideur  a  la  race  de  eeux  qui  dfes 
l’abord  inspirent  d’ardentes  aversions  ou  des  cultes  passionnds. 

The  description  of  Rome  which  follows  shortly  after  is  cleverly 
done  in  a  few  well-chosen  touches,  hut  it  reminds  us  so  much  of 
Taine’s  hook  on  Italy  that  we  wonder  how  the  author,  who  has 
evidently  read  Taine,  could  not  perceive  that  it  would  have  been 
desirable  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  plagiarism  or  imitation.  Most 
probably  it  was  not  conscious  imitation,  but  genuine  recollections 
of  Rome  itself,  and  yet  one  is  reminded  of  Taine  at  every  sentence. 

The  great  musician  is  absent  for  a  short  excursion.  On  his 
return  there  is  a  strange  scene  of  welcome  from  his  adorers,  who 
all  kiss  his  hands  with  fervour,  all  except  our  heroine,  who  has  not 
got  to  that  point  yet.  He  treats  her  rather  coldly  in  consequence 
of  the  omission  of  worship,  and  gives  lessons  in  an  original  way, 
not  permitting  her  to  ask  for  explanations.  After  that  he  calis 
upon  her  at  her  lodgings,  and  is  affectionate  in  his  manner,  asking 
questions  kindly  about  her  past  life : — 

Comme  il  sortait,  je  lui  pris  subitement  la  main  et  je  la  lui  baisai  avec 
plus  d’ardeur  que  ces  Italiens  que  j’avais  trouvds  si  viis. 

11  avait  b  peine  fait  un  pas  dehors,  que  je  me  donnais  de  grands  coups  de 
poing  dans  la  tete  en  criant,  “  Mais  que  se  passe-t-il  done  ici  ?  M’aviliscci, 
moi  aussi !  ” 

Our  excitable  heroine  is  now  devoured  by  “two  fevers.”  She 
works  at  her  music  with  extravagant  ardour,  and  she  is  really  in 
love  with  her  master,  as  she  frankly  declares  to  him  on  a  certain 
occasion.  We  have  no  intention  of  folio  wing  the  story  any  further  in 
its  details.  The  Russian  lady  becomes  the  musician’s  mistress,  of 
course,  and  is  wildly  prodigal  of  her  riches  in  his  honour.  Then 
she  discovers  the  double  character  of  the  man,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  a  religious  mystic  of  a  strong  Roman  Catholic  type,  and  a 
terrible  conqueror  of  women,  who  become  his  mistresses  one  after 
another ;  or  it  may  perhaps  he  more  correct  to  say  that  his  mysti¬ 
cism  alternates  with  his  immorality,  and  we  are  left  to  understand 
that  he  uses  his  pious  repentances  as  convenient  pretexts  for  getting 
rkbof  women  when  he  is  tired  of  them.  When  the  heroine  of  the 
narrative  before  us  has  exhausted  her  fortune  in  wild  artistic  extra¬ 
vagances  to  please  her  idol,  he  perceives  that  no  more  eclat  will 
accrue  to  him  from  their  connexion,  so  he  becomes  conveniently  pious 
again,  and  she  is  dismissed.  She  tries  to  get  her  living  as  a  musi¬ 
cian,  hut  not  successfully,  and  returns  from  a  very  disappointing 

trip  to  the  United  States  with  the  intention  of  poisoning  X - . 

Instead  of  poisoning  him,  however,  she.  nearly  poisons  herself,  and 
is  only  saved  by  an  antidote  which  he  administers.  $he  hopes 
that  his  passion  is  revived,  and  he  swears  by  a  relic  of  St.  Francis 
which  he  always  wears  on  his  breast,  and  for  which  he  has  a  special 
devotion,  that  he  will  live  henceforth  only  for  her  and  their  com¬ 
mon  happiness  if  she  will  consent  to  be  saved.  When  the  antidote 
has  taken  its  effect  he  becomes  conveniently  pious  and  moral  again 
to  get  rid  of  her.  After  that,  she  says,  “  mon  amour  etait  mort.’' 

We  will  not  trouble  our  readers  with  a  tedious  exposition  of  the 
moral  lessons  to  be  derived  from  this  very  plain-spoken  little  story  ; 
hut  it  is  impossible  not  to  he  struck  by  the  close  connexion  which 
seems  to  subsist,  both  here  and  elsewhere,  between  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  ihe  artistic  passions  and  downright  sensual  im¬ 
morality.  In  this  story  we  bave  also  another  element,  that  of  re¬ 
ligious  mysticism,  which  is  au  indulgence  of  the  imagination  in 
another  direction,  and  almost  equally  dangerous  to  moral 
equilibrium.  The  plain  fact  is  that  people  like  this  very  ardent 
young  Russian  lady  and  the  remarkably  pious  pianist  whom  she 
depicts  so  vividly  give  themselves  up  so  entirely  to  voluptuous 
sensations  of  one  sort  or  another  that  they  are  especially  prepared 
for  the  pleasures  of  adultery.  It  is  very  well  worth  considering, 
at  a  time  when  most  of  the  cultivated  people  in  Europe  are  trying 
to  become  artistic  in  their  tastes,  whether  there  is  not  some  special 
danger  in  the  unlimited  cultivation  of  such  tastes,  and,  if  there 
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is,  what  may  be  the  best  means  of  guarding  against  it.  We 
have  not  space  here  to  go  into  so  deep  and  wide  a  sub¬ 
ject ;  but  we- are  straggly  disposed  to  believe  that  the  element 
of  safety  for  artistic  people  is  in  the  severest  studies  which  may 
help  them  in  their  art.  They  seem  to  have,, a  moral  need  for 
severe  studies ;  we  mean  for  those  studies  which  require  a  per¬ 
ception  of  plain  truth,  and  do  not  perpetually  excite  the  .imagina¬ 
tion  and  the  emotions. 


OSS  I  AX  AND  THE  CLYDE* 

THE  excuse  offered  by  Dr.  Waddell  for  raking  up  a  controversy 
which  raged  with  much  fury  in  a  past  day  among  his  country¬ 
men  is  that  he  can  bring  forward  evidence  which  will  clear  the 
name  of  James  Macpherson  from  the  slur  which  has  been  cast  on 
it  for  more  than  a  century.  This  he  takes  in  hand  to  do  by  proving 
bevond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt  the  authenticity  of  the  Ossianic 
poems.  Ilis  notions,  however,  of  historical  evidence  and  convinc¬ 
ing  proof  are  so  very  childish  that  it  is  hardly  ;  ossible  to  treat  his 
book  seriously.  He  has  got  hold  of  the  “  Chronicles  of  Gaelag  ” 
and  the  “  Chronicles  of  Eri,”  and  he  believes  in  their  historical 
value  as  implicitly  as  the  O’Connor  Don  himself.  One  of  his  chief 
reasons  for  thi3  belief  is  that  the  account  they  give  of  the  Irish 
tallies  so  exactly  with  his  own  opinion  of  that  nation  in  the 
present  day.  That  opinion  he  thus  expresses  : — ■ 

In  strict  accordance  with  the  text  of  these  Chronicles,  they  have  been 
time  immemorial  Ibers,  or  Iberians — that  is,  both  in  Hebrew  and  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  m  ners,  tramps,  and  squatters  ;  time  immemorial,  till  the  present  day, 
they  resist  the  payment  of  all  tax  and  tribute  ;  time  immemorial,  they  have 
fought  and  do  light,  in  their  natural  condition,  with  sticks  or  shillelaghs  ; 
and  time  immemorial  they  have  sworn,  and  do  swear,  by  the  sun,  moon, 
and  stars — that  is,  unconsciously  by  Baal  with  all  his  host,  or  tlie“  Blessed 
Light  of  Heaven  !  ” 

After  this  candid  utterance,  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  t.o  find 
Dr.  Waddell  writing  a  large  volume  to  prove  that  certain  tribes  of 
this  same  people  were,  by  an  emigration  to  Caledonia,  changed  at 
a  very  remote  age  into  the  highly  civilized,  magnanimous,  poetical, 
and  chivalrous  race  presented  to  us  in  Macpherson' 'a  pages — a  race 
whose  morals,  as  he  himself  admits,  would  put  many  Christian 
communities  to  shame.  Such  a  melancholy  backsliding  as  must 
have  been  steadily  going  on  in  the  Highlands  since  the  days  when 
Fingal  scoured  the  hills  with  his  dog  Bran  at  his  heels  is  without 
a  parallel  in  the  history  of  nations.  But  Dr.  Waddell  makes  con¬ 
troversy  impossible  by  boldly  announcing:— 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  a  believer  in  that  authenticity  by  instinct,,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  I  should  believe  in  the  authenticity  of  the  Gospels, 
whatever  MM.  Strauss  and  llenan  might  advance  to  impugn  them.  The 
“  Sermon  on  the  Mount  ”  and  the  “  Lord’s  Prayer”  are  out  of  our  reach. 
No  man  now  living,  or  that  has  lived  since  the  days  of  Christ,  could  have 
written,  spoken,  or  imagined  these.  They  go  utterly  beyoi  d  our  poor 
modem  patchwork  existence,  and,  like  all  true  words  of  God,  take  the  uni¬ 
verse  in.  On  the  same  principle,  although  the  subject  matter  be  entirely 
different,  1  would  rely  on  the  authenticity  of  Ossian,  whatever  Dr.  Johnson 
and  his  supporters  might  think  or  say  to  the  contrary. 

Nay  be  goes  further ;  he  asserts  “  that  the  reader  must  be  as  the  owl 
at  mid-day  who  can  seriously  doubt  ”  the  authenticity  of  the 
oems.  But  he  is  not  pulled  up  by  bis  superior  instinct,  and 
indly  condescends  to  cover  many  pages  with  arguments  intended 
to  convince  the  poor  owls.  Of  these  arguments  the  most  clinching 
is  that  he,  Dr.  Waddell,  has  greatly  to  his  own  satisfaction  identi¬ 
fied  the  topography  of  Ossian  with  now  existing  places.  The  ease 
with  which  he  does  this  is  enviable.  He  tells  us  : — 

Carthon,  Cathmol,  and  Cathlin  are  personages  of  importance  in  Ossian’s 
poems  connected  with  the  Clyde,  and  suggest  without  a  moment’s  hesitation 
the  Cart,  Cathcart,  and  Cathkin. 

To  reconcile  apparent  contradictions,  and  to  make  possible  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  journeys  described  in  the  poems,  Dr.  Waddell  has  adopted 
the  simple  expedient  of  laying  the  greater  part  of  the  country  under 
water.  lie  brings  forward  geological  evidence  to  prove  this 
theory,  and  dwells  much  upon  the  raised  beaches  and  marine 
deposits  to  be  found  far  from  the  present  sea-line.  Nor  is  any  one, 
so  i'ar  as  we  ever  heard,  prepared  to  contradict  his  theory  ;  only  the 
time  of  this  submersion  must  have  been  long  before  the  date  which 
even  the  credulity  of  Dr.  Waddell  would  assign  to  the  Son  of 
Fingal.  In  the  days  when  the  top  of  Dumbarton  was  an  island, 
and  when  the  sea  came  half  way  up  the  sides  of  Arrau,  the  Low¬ 
lands  must  have  been  out  of  sight  altogether,  and  the  Romans  could 
neither  have  made  their  roads  nor  their  walls,  where  remains  of  them 
remain  to  this  day  to  testify  that  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion 
the  surface  of  the  land  and  the  margin  of  the  firths  must  have  been 
very  much  as  we  now  see  them.  Yet  it  was  the  Romans  them¬ 
selves  that  these  Ossianic  heroes  withstood  and  overthrew.  The 
song  to  celebrate  the  victory  over  the  son  of  Severus,  provoked 
Gibbon’s  famous  criticism.  The  apparent  difficulty  which  he 
pointed  out — to  wit,  the  familiar  mention  of  Antoninus  by  a 
nick-name  which  was  only  conferred  on  him  by  his  own  soldiers 
some  years  later — Dr.  Waddell  easily  gets  over,  by  suggesting 
that  the  word  “  Caracul,”  which  Macpherson  translated  “  lierce- 
eyed,”  might  more  properly  be  rendered  “  short  tunic,”  and 
that  this  name  given  by  the  Ossianic  warriors  originated  the 
nickname  by  tvhich  the  son  of  Severus  was  afterwards 
known.  If  there  are  -many  words  in  the  Gaelic  language  that 
have  meanings  so  utterly  at  variance,  it  would  be  idle  to  quarrel 
with  any  one  about  the  fidelity  of  their  translation.  That  Dr. 
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Waddell  is  “ groat  in  the  Gaelic”  we.  do  not  presume  to  doubt, 
especially  after  ho  tells  us  that  he  has  read  the  first  Gaelic  book 
ever  printed  (the  Book  of  Common  Order,  we  believe),  in  the  Duke 
of  Argyle’s  library, 

from  beginning  to  end,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  repeated  to  the 
Duke  a  summary  of  its  contents,  for  which,  his  Grace  thanked  me  in  his 
usual  mild  and  polite  manner,  observing  that  he  never  before  had  met  with 
any  person  who  could  give  him  any  information  with  regard  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  that  book,  though  he  had  showed  it  to  many  whom  lie  thought 
good  Gaelic  scholars. 

But  surely  if  a  book  printed  only  three  hundred  years  ago  is  so 
different  from  the  Gaelic  of  the  present  day  as  to  puzzle  Celtic 
scholars,  even  Dr.  Waddell  himself  might  be  convinced  of  tbe  im¬ 
possibility  of  long  epic  poems  having  been  orally  preserved  for 
fifteen  centuries. 

Anxious  as  be  is  to  whitewash  the  memory  of  Macpherson,  Dr. 
Waddell  himself  is  at  issue  with  him  on  one  point.  A  summer 
holiday  spent  in  Arran  has  convinced  him  that  that  island,  and 
not  Morven,  contains  the  tombs  of  Ossian  and  his  family,  and  was 
the  scene  of  many  of  their  exploits.  lie  is  quite  convinced  that 
the  scepticism  of  “  Johnson,  Pinkerton,  Macaulay,  and  the  rest” 
is  to  he  ascribed  to  their  ignorance  of  th<i  geography  of  the  island, 
which  to  him  brings  such  certainty  of  the  truth  of  Ossian’s  text 
that 

even  the  possibility  of  reply  is  foreclosed,  by  the  verdict  of  the  whole 
landscape  around  you.  The  earth,  the  water,  the  wind,  and  very  clouds 
are  agreed  about  it.  The  sunbeam  from  the  east,  beyond  the  grave  at 
Glenree  there,  glances  golden  rebuke  on  -your  dull  calumnies,  and  the 
ebbing  fiord  of  Sliddery  carries  your  vaunted  .authority  to  sea.  The  fine 
drawn  light  which  shimmers  thus,  through  so  many  centuries,  on  fallen 
forests,  wasted  lakes,  and  mouldering  dead,  dispels  the  last  obstruction  of 
your  scorn-  -and  our  controversy  with  you  is  ended. 

This  summary  decision  makes  contradiction  useless ;  hut  why  then 
does  Dr.  Waddell  waste  so  much  argument  and  discussion  upon 
trivial  details  P  To  suit  his  theory  of  submersion,  he  removes 
Balelutha  from  Dumbarton  to  Rutherglen,  and  contends  that,  as 
the  frith  in  those  days  ran  inland  to  that  point,  there  would 
he  no  lack  of  water  for  the  invading  fleet.  But  as  he  insists  on 
claiming  for  the  race  of  Fingal  the  canoes  which  have  been  found 
imbedded  in  diver  places  in  Scotland,  though  the  weapons  found 
in  them  belong  to  the  Stone  and  not  the  Iron  age,  he  might  have 
spared  his  pains,  for  surely  to  float  such  primitive  craft  no  great 
depth  of  water  was  needed.  One  cannot  help  thinking  that  these 
mail-clad  giants  in  their  canoes  must  have  looked  as  top-heavy  as 
Lohengrin  in  his  swan-drawn  skiff.  Then,  again,  why  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  implements  used  in  cutting  down  the  trees  for 
these  same  canoes  P  Heroes  who  “  tore  an  oak  from  its  hill  and 
raised  a  flame  on  high  ”  were  not  likely  to  waste  time  in  looking 
for  an  axe  to  fell  an  oak  to  make  a  boat  of. 

Dr.  Waddell  has  clearly  studied  the  manners  of  the  ancient 
Celts  until  he  has  become  imbued  with  their  views  on  many  sub¬ 
jects.  He  has  learnt  from  his  favourite  poets  that  “  the  ocean 
shrinks  and  grows  again,”  and  he  therefore  ascribes  the  physical 
changes  on  the  surface  of  his  native  land  to  the  retrogression  of  the 
ocean,  and  enters  into  alarming  speculations  as  to  what  might 
happen  supposing  the  ocean  took  it  into  its  head  to  return 
again 

to  its  old  level ;  in  which  case,  all  the  land  hitherto  gained,  and  the  cities 
built  on  its  deserted  territory,  would  be  submerged :  which  the  occasional 
inundations  of  the  tide — most  notably  during  the  present  winter  of  1873,  by 
which  houses  have  been  filled,  streets  covered,  and  railroads  destroyed  along 
the  coast — very  clearly  demonstrate  to  be  no  impossibility. 

Still  more  alarming  is  his  suggestion  that  these  geographical 
changes  may  be  due  “  to  tbe  gradual  evaporation  of  all  aqueous 
matter  on  the  globe  ”  as  a  “  preparation  for  its  ultimate  destruction 
by  fire.”  Stranger  still  are  Dr.  Waddell's  notions  of  philology.  He 
tells  us  that 

Sgadan  in  the  Gaelig— corrupted  by  Lowland  tongues,  ns  we  see,  to 
Scadden — is  synonymous  with  ISidtm  or  Zidon  in  the  Phoenician  dialect, 
being  so  pronounced ;  and  that  Sidon,  or  the  City  of  herring — the 
Herring-town  of  Canaan,  in  fact — was  so  called  from  the  multitudes  of 
that  fish  caught  there. 

And  again  that 

Castlecary,  a  designation  which  has  hitherto  puzzled  all  antiquarians, 
seems  to  he  nothing  more  than  the  corruption  of  Castle-Carul,  by  dropping 
the  1  and  softening  the  u  into  y — changes  which  are  the  commonest  in 
every  language,  and  which  may  be  easily  exemplified  in  other  names, 
as  in  Gartcow  and  Garchew,  both  from  Gart-cul,  in  the  same  neighbour¬ 
hood. 

We  should  be  glad  to  know  if  Castlecary  in  Somerset  has  tbe 
same  derivation. 

As  a  proof  of  tbe  integrity  of  Macpherson,  Dr.  Waddell  in  bis 
introduction  makes  public  for  the  first  time  a  fact  connected  with 
his  personal  history  which  proves  him,  at  all  events,  to  have  had 
a  grateful  and  generous  heart.  When  he  came  hack  to  the  High¬ 
lands  to  spend  the  fortune  he  had  amassed  as  agent  to  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  he  sought  out  a  tenant-farmer  who  had  given  him  a 
helping  hand  in  the  days  of  his  struggle  as  a  penniless  school¬ 
master,  and  offered  him  a  farm,  freehold  for  life,  on  his  estate. 
The  man  who  could  thus  act,  Dr.  Waddell  contends,  could  not 
have  been  capable  of  making  a  lie  tbe  basis  of  bis  fortune.  But 
in  justice  to  Macpherson  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  literary 
forgery  was  a  fashion  of  the  day.  And  to  make  the  deception  so 
complete  as  to  trick  the  public  into  believing  it  was  a  sign  of  talent 
rather  than  of  knavery.  Percy  himself  restored  his  Rdiques 
till  they  were  almost  past  recognition.  It  was  hut  a  holder  flight 
j  in  the  same  direction  that  bore  Macpherson  to  wealth  and  fame. 
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ending  in  a  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Poor  Cbatterton’s 
attempt  to  follow  in  Macpberson’s  wake  brought  him  nothing 
but  want,  misery,  and  the  despair  that  led  to  his  sad, 
lonely  end  in  an  obscure  attic.  Whatever  the  extent  of 
his  imposture  might  be,  Macpherson  certainly  deserves  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  merits  of  the 
Celtic  poetry.  That  his  poems  should  have  excited  the  attention 
which  they  did  is  one  of  the  most  impenetrable  of  literary  puzzles. 
His  first  small  quarto  appeared  just  fourteen  years  after  the  last 
battle  fought  on  British  ground.  The  English  could  scarcely  have 
forgotten  the  panic  caused  by  the  invasion  of  the  “  petticoat  men.” 
The  Lowland  Scots  had  had  their  traditionary  terror  of  their  wild 
savage  neighbours  revived  by  practical  experience.  The  High- 
,  lands  were  as  yet  an  unexplored  region.  Yet  just  at  this  time 
when  the  Highlanders  were  proscribed,  hunted  down,  and  despised, 
as  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  and  irreclaimable  thieves  and 
vagabonds,  a  book  of  unconnected  rhapsodies  supposed  to  relate  to 
the  deeds  of  their  ancestors  was  eagerly  welcomed  and  read  with 
avidity.  The  beauty  of  mountain  scenery  was  as  yet  undiscovered, 
yet  the  peaceful  citizens  of  Edinburgh  and  London  read  with  delight 
in  these  poems  the  praise  of  rugged  precipices,  foaming  torrents,  and 
cloud-capped  mountains  which  they  had  never  before  thought  of 
without  a  shudder.  So  powerful  was  the  spell  which  Ossian  cast  over 
their  spirits  that  some  venturesome  cockneys  set  out  to  explore  these 
"barren  regions  for  themselves,  and  returned  to  vent  the  spleen  in¬ 
duced  by  their  sufferings  on  the  head  of  Macpherson.  Read  in  the 
light  of  the  present  day,  by  even  the  most  superficial  reader, 
■the  poems  are  bristling  with  absurdities.  The  mossy  towers  of 
Carric-thura,  and  the  full  coats  of  mail  for  which  the  heroes  seem 
to  have  had  as  clinging  a  love  as  Charles  XII.  had  for  his  boots, 
since  they  wore  them  on  all  occasions,  even  to  the  chase,  are 
equally  at  variance  with  the  few  facts  concerning  the  Celtic  nations 
which  archaeology  has  revealed  to  us.  Nor  do  the  sougs  of  Ossian  bear 
comparison  with  other  Celtic  poems.  The  songs  of  the  Cymric  Bards 
are  as  bright  with  colour  as  a  Byzantine  mosaic.  In  Ossian  the 
scenes  are  all  in  monochrome — the  hills,  the  sea,  the  ghosts,  even 
the  very  dogs  are  grey.  Of  course  it  is  idle  for  auy  one  less  gifted 
with  the  spirit  of  discernment  than  I)r.  "Waddell  to  talk  of  belief  in 
the  authenticity  of  poems  setting  forth  such  claims  to  antiquity,  of 
the  originals  of  which  no  ancient  MS.  has  ever  yet  been  produced. 
As  for  the  preservation  of  such  poems  intact  for  centuries  by  oral  tra¬ 
dition,  it  is  simply  an  impossibility,  though  we  doubt  uot  that  in  the 
Highlands  at  all  times  there  have  been  plenty  of  bards  who, 
like  Rory  MacAlpine,  provided  they  got  whisky  enough,  would 
recite  dialogues  in  which  Ossian  and  St.  Patrick  exchange 
■epithets  that  savour  strongly  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  long 
as  they  could  get  any  one  to  listen  to  them. 

Dr.  Waddell  in  his  title-page  describes  himself  as  a  “  Minister  of 
the  Gospel.”  His  acquaintance  with  Scripture  enables  him  to  trace 
remarkable  parallels  to  be  found  between  the  text  of  his  favourite 
poet  and  certain  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially  the  Song  of 
Solomon,  yet  it  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  him  that  the 
young  divinity  student  pressed  his  theological  studies  into  the  service 
-of  his  muse,  and  that  many  of  the  similes  which  he  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  the  Celtic  bard  are  scarcely  altered  from  the  text  of  the 
Authorized  Version.  In  his  official  character  Dr.  Waddell  must 
surely  know  that  the  most  awful  judgment  denounced  against  a 
reprobate  people  was  “  that  they  should  believe  a  lie.”  Yet  it  is 
to  this  hopeless  state  that  he  is  doing  his  best  to  reduce  his  own 
•countrymen. 


'  TALES  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  TIIE  ESKIMO* 

IP  VEN  to  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  ordinary  popular  tales 
^  those  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Eskimo  may  at  first  sffiht 
appear  wanting  in  interest.  Scattered  along  a  vast  extent  of  barren 
coast,  exposed  to  the  most  unkind  of  atmospheric  influences, 
snatching  from  a  cold  and  vexed  sea  the  means  of  supporting  a 
precarious  existence,  those  Arctic  tribes  are  not  likely  to  create 
for  themselves  fictions  suffused  with  the  warm  hues  in  which 
Southern  imaginations  indulge.  Nor  have  they  been  brought  into 
sufficient  contact  with  other  peoples  to  allow  of  their  being  to  any 
great  extent  affected  by  alien  ideas  respecting  either  humour  or 
pathos.  W  ith  their  inland  neighbours  these  dwellers  on  the  sea 
-coast  seem  to  have  been  always  at  variance  ;  the  early  settlements 
of  the  Icelanders  in  Greenland  produced  no  permanent  results, 
.and  the  more  recent  Danish  occupation  of  that  country  does 
not  appear  to  have  led  to  the  introduction  of  Scandinavian 
romance.  If  the  Eskimo,  at  some  far  distant  time,  extended  over 
lands  from  the  interior  of  which  they  have  been  driven  to  their 
rocky  northern  fringe,  they  have  preserved  no  records  of  that 
chapter  of  their  history,  no  traditions  of  their  "pristine  occupancy 
of  a  richer  soil  and  a  less  icy  sea  than  those  with  which  their  late 
is  now  linked.  So  little  indeed  does  the  past  live  in  the  memories 
of  the  Greenlanders  that  they  possess  no  legends  connected  with 
such  striking  events  as  the  first  arrival  of  Danish  ships,  or 
the  terrible  outbreak  of  small-pox  which  took  place  in  1733. 
Christianity  has,  of  course,  modified  such  heathen  beliefs  as  it  has 
tailed  to  obliterate,  especially  in  Danish  Greenland,  where  the  last 
pagan  died  a  few  years  ago ;  but  its  results  have  chiefly  been  con- 

*  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo,  with  a  Sketch  of  their  Habits 
Religion,  Language,  |r c.  By  Dr.  Henry  Jt ink.  Translated  from  the  Danish 
by  the  Author.  Edited  by  Dr.  Robert  Brown.  London :  Blackwood  & 
Sons.  1875. 


fined  to  the  usual  degradation  of  the  heathen  divinities  to  the 
demoniacal  ranks. 

But  to  the  freedom  from  foreign  influence  which  accounts  for 
their  clumsy  drawing  and  want  of  colour,  these  pictures  of  Eskimo 
life  are  indebted  for  their  fidelity  to  nature.  Describing  events  of 
everyday  occurrence  and  scenes  perpetually  within  view,  the 
Arctic  romancers,  when  not  dealing  with  the  supernatural,  draw 
upon  their  experience  rather  than  their  imagination,  and  their  tales 
may  be  accepted  as  trustworthy  evidence  with  respect  to  Eskimo 
life  and  thought.  What  is  of  still  more  importance  is  the  fact  that 
those  among  the  tales  which  are  of  a  mythological  nature  appear 
really  to  bear  witness  to  Eskimo  mythology,  and  not  to  that  of 
some  other  race  from  which  the  Eskimo  storyteller  has  borrowed 
his  stock-in-trade.  Thoroughly  Northern,  for  instance,  are  the 
narratives  which  refer  to  the  lower  world  where  the  souls  of  the 
dead  find  genial  warmth ;  whereas  in  the  upper  world,  beyond  the 
solid  sky,  they  suffer  from  extreme  cold,  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to 
keep  themselves  warm  by  playing  at  foot-ball  with  the  head  of  a 
walrus,  thereby  giving  rise  to  the  Aurora  Borealis.  The  frequent 
references  to  guardian  spirits,  also,  point  to  a  still  existing  belief  on 
the  part  of  the  people  in  the  supernatural  beings  called  tornat, 
whose  supreme  ruler,  tornarsuk,  was  of  old  supposed  to  live  among 
the  happy  dead  in  the  lower  world.  Equally  believed  in,  also,  are 
the  ingnersuit,  who  dwell  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  in 
the  cliff’s  along  the  sea-shore,  and  among  whom  those  with  small 
noses  accompany  and  protect  the  fishermen ;  while  those  which  are 
noseless  persecute  him,  dragging  him  down  if  they  can  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  and  keeping  him  there  in  painful  captivity. 
Most  remarkable  of  these  mythical  tales  are  those  which  relate  to  the 
sun  and  moon.  The  latter  luminary  is  owned  by  a  “  moon-man,"’  and 
on  the  way  to  it  resides  a  woman  “  who  takes  out  the  entrails  of  every 
person  whom  she  can  tempt  to  laughter  ” ;  the  former  has  as  its  inua, 
or  supernatural  ruler,  the  sister  of  the  “  moon-man,”  a  woman  “  beau¬ 
tiful  in  front,  but  like  a  skeleton  at  her  back.”  A  fisherman  once 
offended  the  “moon-man”  by  capturing  “  a  white  whale,  which, 
having  a  black  spot  on  one  side,  was  known  to  belong  to  the 
animals  of  chase  set  apart  for  the  spirit  of  the  moon,”  and  was 
challenged  by  him  to  mortal  combat.  But  before  the  fig  lxt  began, 
the  moon-man  became  aware  that  his  antagonist  had  once  caught 
a  certain  fish  which  he  himself  never  ventured  to  pursue,  for 
“  when  a  child  and  living  among  mankind,  he  had  once  seen  some 
people  haul  up  a  fish  of  that  same  kind,  at  which  he  was  so 
terrified  that  he  had  never  since  tried  to  catch  that  fish.”  So  he 
carried  the  fisherman  up  to  his  lunar  abode,  telling  him  how  to 
frustrate  the  laughter-compelling  wiles  of  the  disembowelling  hag 
by  rubbing  his  leg  beneath  the  knee  with  the  nail  of  the  little 
finger.  Among  the  other  tales  of  this  class  are  those  which  relate 
to  “  the  place  of  shadows,”  in  which  a  girl  who  has  fled  from  home 
is  kindly  treated  by  invisible  hosts  ;  to  the  half-people,  familiar 
also  to  Zulu  mythology,  one  of  whom,  “  being  very  talkative," 
spends  the  evening  pleasantly  in  a  hut  until  some  meat  is  placed 
on  the  table,  when  he  mysteriously  exclaims,  “  I  see  the  dish  is 
all  aslope,”  and  quits  the  hut,  leaving  traces  in  the  snow  which 
prove  to  have  been  made  by  one  foot  only ;  to  the  unions  ol 
Eskimo  maidens  with  the  supernatural  inhabitants  of  the  sea-shore, 
or  with  such  monsters  as  the  reptile-husband  of  “the  Lost 
Daughter,”  which  was  strong  enough  to  carry  a  large  reindeer  in 
its  mouth  ;  and  to  such  transformations  as  those  of  the  strangers 
among  whom  a  man  spent  the  winter  before  he  found  out  that  they 
were  bears  in  human  shape,  and  the  housewives  who  are 
never  suspected  of  being  foxes  until  an  indiscreet  remark  forces 
them  to  reveal  their  true  nature. 

Similar  transformations  to  those  of  the  fox-wives  are  sometimes 
attributed  by  the  Eskimo  to  sorcery,  the  characteristic  feature  ol 
all  Northern  tales.  Thus  an  orphan  skilled  in  magic  science  sums 
a  walrus  out  of  its  skin,  of  which  he  becomes  the  tenant.  Tor 
songs  are  constantly  referred  to  as  having  strange  power,  such  as 
that,  for  instance,  of  enlarging  the  singer's  face  until  “  it  fairly  re¬ 
sembled  the  new  moon  ”  and  frightened  away  his  enemies.  Verv 
olten  spells  are  turned  to  more  deadly  purposes.  In  one  storv  a 
widow  chokes  one  of  her  enemies  with  a  piece  of  seal-loin  over 
which  she  has  muttered  strong  language.  In  another  some  little 
girls  are  playing  in  a  cleft  between  rocks  upon  the  shore,  carryino- 
their  baby  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  hoods  at  their  backs.  A 
merry  shout  they  set  up  frightens  a  seal  which  a  passionate  old 
man  is  about  to  spear,  whereupon  he  cries  out  in  a  rage,  “  Shut 
up,  mountain-cleit,’  and  the  children  are  immured  alive.  The 
babies  begin  to  cry  for  thirst,  and  their  mothers  come  to  the  spot 
and  pour  water  over  it.  But  after  a  time  the  imprisoned  little 
ones  are.  starved  to  death.  One  of  the  most  terrible  results  of 
sorcery  is  the  tupilak,  of  which  several  tales  speak,  a  monster 
created  by  wizards  in  order  to  destroy  foes,  a  kind  of  embodied 
appetite  incessantly  crat  ing  for  food.  I  n  one  ol  the  stories  an  evildoer 
becomes  jealous  01  his  neighbour  Nikook.  So  every  morning  he 
goes  to  the  shore,  and  there  secretly  works  at  a  tupilak.  But  his 
intended  victim  suspects  him,  and  surprises  him  “in  the  act  of 
allowing  his  own  body  to  be  sucked  by  the  monster,  at  the  same 
time  repeating  the  words,'  Thou  shaft  take  Nikook.’  ”  The  moment 
he  is  seized  the  sorcerer  falls  down  lifeless,  but  the  tupilak  goes 
on  “  still  sucking  the  dead,’’  until  it  is  stoned  to  death  and  flun^ 
into  the  sea.  Equally  voracious,  though  not  quite  so  ghastly,  is 
the  Angliiak ,  “a  child  born  under  concealment,  which  became 
transformed  into  an  evil  spirit,  purposely  to  revenge  himself  upon 
his  relatives  ;  very  similar  to  which  are  those  babes  or  voum'- 
people  who  suddenly  turn  into  monsters,  and  devour  all  they  come 
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near.  In  all  popular  tales  sorcery  plays  an  important  part,  but  iu 
those  of  the  Eskimo  it  figures  as  a  regular  system,  powerfully 
affecting  not  only  the  bodies  of  men,  but  even  their  souls,  and 
working  in  accordance  with  laws  well  defined  and  permanently 
established.  In  order  to  avail  himself  of  its  full  powers,  a  man 
must  pass  through  some  form  of  probation.  Sometimes  one  who 
has  been  unjustly  treated,  or  at  least  intolerably  scolded,  flies  from 
mankind,  leads  a  solitary  life  alone  with  nature,  and  becomes  a 
Kivigtok,  a  being  “  of  enormous  agility,”  learned  in  the  speech  of 
animals,  and  full  of  “information  about  the  state  of  the  world- 
pillars.”  Sometimes  a  child  is  brought  up  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
being  taught,  among  other  things,  “  never  to  hurt  a  dog.”  More¬ 
over  his  deceased  parents  or  grand-pai  ents  are  specially  entreated 
in  prayer  to  take  the  child  under  their  protection.  And  so  in  due 
course  of  time  he  becomes  an  Angherdlartugsiak,  a  man  endowed 
with  the  privilege  of  being  resuscitated  and  re-landed  whenever  he 
is  drowned  at  sea.  But  these  are  but  small  people  compared  with 
the  Angakut,  the  well-known  Eskimo  Shamans,  who  have  been 
adepts  in  spiritualism  and  clairvoyance  for  centuries.  The  aspirant 
after  spiritual  powers  has  to  endure  much  fasting  and  solitude 
before  he  develops  into  an  Angalcok.  But  at  length,  being  provided 
by  the  ruler  of  the  spiritual  world  with  a  tornah  or  guardian 
demon,  he  is  able  to  work  many  wonders,  such  as  floating  in  the 
air,  or  gliding  into  a  room  through  the  window,  after  his  limbs 
have  been  tied  and  the  lights  have  been  put  out.  According  to 
some  authors,  however,  he  cannot  attain  to  the  highest  rank  in  his 
profession  until  he  has  been  flung  into  the  sea  by  a  bear  and  there 
devoured  by  a  walrus,  after  which  his  remains  return  to  land  and 
become  quickened  into  an  arch-priest  of  spiritualism.  The  process 
might  be  recommended  to  some  of  our  own  wonder-workers  who 
are  as  yet  far  behind  their  Eskimo  brethren.  No  slight  feat,  iu 
truth,  is  that  performed  by  the  Angalcok,  who  is  described  as 
having  first  to  pass  by  the  home  of  the  happy  dead,  who  dwell  in 
warmth  and  fatness  beneath  the  pillar-supported  surface  of  the 
earth  ;  next  to  cross  an  abyss  in  which  is  constantly  turning  a 
wheel  as  slippery  as  ice;  then  to  slip  past  “a  boiling  kettle  with 
seals  in  it  ” ;  and,  finally,  having  arrived  at  a  house  guarded  by 
terrible  animals,  and  having  crossed  within  its  hall  a  gulf  traversed 
by  “  a  bridge  as  narrow  as  a  knife’s  edge,”  to  induce  the  house¬ 
mother,  a  being  named  Arnarkuagsak,  to  send  out  again  upon  the 
earth  the  animals  on  which  men  depend  for  food,  and  which  from 
time  to  time  certain  noxious  parasites  prevent  her  from  bestowing 
upon  mankind. 

Besides  illustrating  the  superstitions  of  the  Eskimo,  these  tales 
enable  us  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  their  everyday  life — their  canoeing, 
fishing,  and  harpooning;  their  close  contact  with  ice  and  snow; 
their  intimate  relations  with  the  whale,  the  walrus,  the  seal,  the 
bear,  and  the  dog.  Many  of  the  incidents  contained  in  them  are 
probably  exceptional,  such  as  the  blinding  of  a  son  by  a  vexed 
mother  and  the  drowning  of  the  unnatural  parent  by  the  son, 
who  persuades  her  to  allow  him  to  attach  her,  instead  of 
a  “  hunting-bladder,”  to  his  harpoon,  after  which  she  turns  into 
a  fish,  from  which  the  Narwals  are  said  to  be  descended,  her  long 
hair  hardening  into  tusks.  To  the  same  class  may  be  referred  the 
history  of  the  man  “  who  always  lost  his  wives  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  always  as  quickly  married  again ;  but  nobody  knew  that 
he  always  killed  and  ate  his  wives,  as  well  as  his  little  children,” 
until  one  of  his  intended  victims  escaped  from  his  house  before  he 
had  time  to  eat  her.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  she  did  so,  for,  as 
she  was  allowed  “  to  eat  nothing  but  reindeer  tallow,  and  only  to 
drink  as  much  as  a  small  shell  would  hold,”  she  naturally  grew  so 
fat  that  she  was  scarcely  able  to  move.  Quite  mythical  also  is  the 
story  of  the  poor  orphan  whom  the  people  of  the  house  he  lived  in 
always  lifted  from  the  ground  “  by  putting  their  fingers  iu  his 
nostrils ;  these  accordingly  enlarged,  but  otherwise  he  did  not  grow 
at  all.”  lie  eventually  becomes  so  strong  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  a  girl  had  fetched  him  water,  and  he  was  pretending  to  caress 
her  in  return,  “  he  squeezed  her  so  hard  that  the  blood  rushed  out 
of  her  mouth.  But  he  only  remarked,  ‘  Why  I  think  she  is  burst !  ’ 
The  parents,  however,  quite  meekly  rejoined,  ‘  Never  mind,  she  was 
good  for  nothing  but  fetching  water.’”  Much  more  credible  is  the 
account  of  “  a  queer  old  bachelor  who  had  a  singular  dislike  to 
singing ;  whenever  he  heard  people  sing  he  would  take  himself 
off  immediately”;  as  also  that  of  the  twice-married  man,  who, 
having  found  that  his  second  wife  was  a  fox,  became  quit  of 
her,  and  “  from  that  time  he  gave  up  all  thought  of  woman- 
hood.”  That  strength  is  to  be  acquired  by  being  pulled  out 
of  bed  every  morning  by  the  hair  of  the  head  is  as  doubtful  as 
that  the  wearing  of  boots  “  tilled  with  all  kinds  of  vermin  ”  is  likely 
to  enable  a  person  “  to  get  agile  and  smart”  ;  but  many  of  the  other 
morals  conveyed  by  these  tales  may  be  accepted  without  reserve. 
Altogether  they  are  full  of  instruction  as  well  as  interest,  and  both 
for  their  collection  and  translation,  and  for  the  excellent  introduc¬ 
tion  prefixed  to  them,  Dr.  Kink  deserves  warm  praise.  Most  of 
them  come  from  South  Greenland,  but  as  a  great  similarity  is  found 
among  the  Eskimo  wherever  they  dwell,  both  as  regards  their  ideas 
and  their  actions,  the  present  volume  may  be  taken  as  a  book  of 
reference  for  all  that  concerns  their  various  tribes.  Iu  their  Danish 
garb  the  Eslcimoishe  JEventgr  ug  Sagn  might  have  remained 
strangers  to  many  of  our  folk-tale  comparers;  in  their  English 
dress  they  ought  to  be  speedily  made  at  home  amongst  us. 


SPIDEES  AND  FLIES.* 

jV/T  RS.  HARTLEY  has  wisely  eschewed  in  her  second  novel 
-*AA  the  webs  and  intricacies  of  legal  procedure  which  gave  com¬ 
plexity  to  her  first,  and  has  applied  herself  to  the  observation  and 
portraiture  of  society  in  country  houses  and  in  the  country  towns 
which  look  up  to  them.  Aiming,  it  would  seem,  at  a  place  among 
the  novelists  of  society,  she  has  seen  that  it  is  not  enough  to 
depict  its  manners  and  detail  its  conversation,  and  in  Spiders  and 
Elies  she  has  conceived  a  pilot  the  main  ingredient  in  which  is 
feminine  diablerie.  The  web  is  spun  by  a  human  spider  of  the  sex 
usually  designated  as  the  gentler,  but,  though  the  author  has 
contrived  to  depict  Margery  Doveton  as  not  wholly  devoid  of  good 
or  generous  impulses,  it  must  be  owned  that  the  behaviour  of 
her  male  captives  and  victims  in  the  story  fully  justifies  the  use 
of  the  epithet  which  is  applied  to  then-  own  sex.  The  chief  doubt 
we  have  as  to  the  success  of  Spiders  and  Elies  consists  iu  the 
question  whether  the  crafty  concealment  of  a  death  on  which 
great  interests  depend  is  not  too  far  beyond  the  boundary  line  of 
probability  ;  but,  though  we  tear  this  must  be  decided  against 
Mrs.  Hartley,  she  can  at  least  point  to  many  more  or  less 
popular  novelists  who  have  made  a  similar  mistake.  Perhaps 
a  sketch  of  the  plot  will  best  assist  our  readers  to  judge 
l'or  themselves.  In  a  large  semi-Gothic  building  facing  the 
sea  at  Glington,  a  small  watering-place  in  the  West  of  Eng¬ 
land,  a  certain  Miss  Barlow,  daughter  and  heir-for-life  of  an 
Irish  peer,  passed  an  imbecile,  obscure  life  under  the  care  and 
nursing  of  her  niece,  Miss  Doveton,  who  has  a  direct  interest  in 
keeping  her  alive,  seeing  that  at  her  death  the  Irish  estates  and  all 
but  a  small  sum  of  money  will  pass  to  her  cousin  Captain  Mark 
Wyndham,  a  retired  Guardsman  then  living  on  his  own  small 
estate  near  Glington.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  Margery  Doveton 
is  the  “  spider  ”  of  the  tale,  and  it  might  be  guessed  that  the  wait¬ 
ing  Guardsman,  who  was  forty  years  of  age,  would  be  a  fly  worth 
capturing.  Thrown  much  in  his  cousin’s  way  by  dutiful  visits  to 
inquire  for  his  invisible  aunt,  he  could  not  be  insensible  to  the 
fascinations  of  a  bell-like  voice,  a  beautiful  hand,  a  witching  smile, 
and  a  figure  which  she  knew'  how  to  set  off  to  the  best  advantage ; 
and  yet  perhaps  the  insincerity  of  the  blue  eyes  under  the  long 
black  lashes  which  were  not  often  lifted  had  as  much  to  do  with 
saving  Mark  Wyndham  from  capture  as  his  previous  fancy 
for  an  innocent,  girlish  little  neighbour,  yet  in  her  teens, 
Maud  Rossiter,  the  daughter  of  a  High  Church  baronet  and  of  a 
manoeuvring  mother.  This  Maud,  a  charming  little  creature,  is 
very  soon  bidden  to  “  walk  into  ”  Margery’s  “  parlour,”  and  lindsas 
captives  there  Mr.  Sanderson,  a  young  surgeon  whom  the  niece 
has  introduced  from  a  distant  country  town  to  attend  her 
aunt,  and  the  chaplain,  Mr.  Westbury,  whose  desire  to  utilize  Miss 
Doveton’s  talents  and  gifts  makes  him  a  valuable  witness  to  char¬ 
acter  in  the  event  of  future  scandals  or  complications.  Mr.  San¬ 
derson  is  so  fast  in  the  toils  of  her  charms  that  he  is  her  willing 
slave  for  good  or  ill,  and  a  facile  tool  for  objects  from  which 
apparently  his  better  nature  woula  have  lecoiied.  Maud  Rossiter 
is  guileless  and  trusting  enough  to  make  Margery  her  confidante  as 
to  love  passages  between  herself  and  Mark  \\  yndliam,  whom  it  is 
Margery's  object  in  life  to  secure  as  a  husband,  rather  for  ambition's 
sake  and  selfish  ends  than  for  love.  \\  e  learn  early  iu  the  first 
volume  that  her  first  and  only  real  love  had  been  for  a  clergyman 
wThom  she  sacrificed  to  her  ambition,  and  that  she  had  only 
played  with  her  victims  or  used  them  for  her  own  ends,  herself 
unscathed  and  heart-whole.  After  the  lapse  of  a  year  we  have  the 
following  reckoning  of  Miss  Doveton’s  web : — 

It  was  well  furnished,  taking  it  altogether.  There  were  a  few  little  faded 
withered  bodies  in  odd  corners,  belonging  to  a  bygone  day,  not  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  Four  Mr.  Sanderson  (by  no  means  to  be  despised  yet  awhile)  had 
fallen  foolishly  and  helplessly  into  the  very  middle  01  it,  so  near,  so  safe, 
that  no  more  trouble  was  needed,  lie  was  simply  struggling  feebly  in  the 
fairy  fabric  of  hopes,  and  fears,  and  aspirations,  until  Arachne  required 
him,  w'hich  might  be  ten  years  hcnee,  or  which  might  be  in  a  few  hours. 

Circumstances  precipitate  this  question  of  time,  for  Margery  gets 
jealous  of  Mark  and  Maud  showing  a  disposition  to  pair,  aud 
determines  to  prevent  this  consummation  Horn  being  helped  on 
by  the  removal  of  the  poor  old  creature  over  whom  she  watches, 
and  whose  decease  woufd  render  Mark  a  most  eligible  per¬ 
son  in  Lady  Rossiter’s  eyes.  Accordingly,  as  Miss  Barlow's 
health  naturally  declines  with  the  march  of  time,  under  the  advice 
of  Sanderson,  a  constant  visitor  both  professionally  and  from  a 
kindred  taste  for  modelling  in  wax,  she  pets  rid  of  xtliss  Barlow  s 
old  maid,  Mrs.  Prosser,  aud  so  indirectly  of  Mr.  Brownrig,  the 
butler.  An  ancient  nurse,  bereft  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  an 
older  butler,  “with  a  face  like  a  ruby-coloured  sheep  surmounted 
by  a  little  white  fleece,  who  pattered  slowly  about  the  house  w  ith 
gouty  feet,  and  interfered  with  nobody's  business,  having  quite 
enough  to  do  to  get  through  his  own,”  replace  with  incompetent-}' 
two  wide-awake  domestics,  who,  joining  lorces  in  marriage,  hence¬ 
forth  keep  a  sharp  look-out  on  Miss  Doveton;  stud  she,  assuming 
night  and  day  charge  over  her  aunt  without  any  assistance,  suc¬ 
ceeds  in  hiding  from  the  outer  world  the  decline  and  death  of 
the  old  lady,  for  whom  calves’-l’oot  jelly  and  other  such  invalid's 
food  are  still  prepared  and  furnished,  when  in  truth  the  paid  debt 
of  nature  has  rendered  them  superfluous.  We  must  say  that  we 
are  more  impressed  by  the  extravagance  than  by  the  originality  of 
this  device. 

Meanwhile  the  by-plot  of  the  loves  of  Maud  R  .-.Iter  and  Captain 
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Wyndham  is  going  on  with  varying  fortune.  Her  Belgravian 
mother  prefers  a  “  nouveau  riche  ’’—Captain  Malet  in  possession — 
to  an  heir  expectant  whose  aged  relative  seems  disinclined  to  die. 
Maud  herself  is  swayed  hither  and  thither  by  the  interested 
advice  of  Margery  Doveton,  who  interferes  with  the  lovers’  meet¬ 
ings,  and  does  not  despair  of  securing  Wyndhatn  for  herself. 
Wyndham’s  luck  so  far  befriends  him  that  he  is  able  to  get  an 
invitation  to  a  garden  party  at  the  “  Towers,”  Captain  Malet’s  recent 
purchase,  which  is  as  spic-and-span  in  its  appointments  as  Sir  John 
Rossiter’s  seat  at  Ohurton  is  old-fashioned  and  verging  on  shabby. 
At  the  garden-party  delight  at  seeing  Wyndham  half  enables 
Maud  to  forget  the  attentions  of  her  host,  whose  manner  she 
cannot  mistake,  and  whose  advances  are  clearly  favoured  by 
her  mother,  and  she  contrives  to  wander  with  her  lover  into 
the  dusk  after  a  waltz,  and  to  have  him  all  to  herself  until 
discovered  by  a  tell-tale  rose-coloured  light.  But  this  rouses 
Lady  Rossiter’s  vigilance.  Captain  Wyndham  is  denied  admis¬ 
sion  the  next  time  he  visits  Ohurton.  A  letter  to  the  mother 
stating  his  intentions  is  met  by  a  falsehood  on  her  part — to  wit, 
that  her  daughter  is  engaged.  Soon  after  Margery  also,  though 
at  the  time  having  her  hands  full  of  deception,  and  her  heart 
touched  in  part  •  by  other  troubles,  deceitfully  persuades  Maud 
that  Wyndham  has  already  pledged  himself  to  her ;  and  whilst 
all  are  thus  at  cross-purposes,  Wyndham’s  encounter  of  Captain 
Malet  arm-in-arm  with  Maud,  who  has  a  sprained  ankle,  satisfies 
him  that  she  has  been  won  by  the  wealthy  owner  of  the 
“  Towers,”  and  he  hurries  off  in  despair  to  London.  At  Miss  Barlow's 
villa  all  is  mystery.  A  curiously  shaped  box,  mysteriously  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  time  when  Mrs.  Prosser  was  got  rid  of,  is  as 
mysteriously  sent  away  in  custody  of  Mr.  Sanderson,  the  de¬ 
voted  slave  of  Margery,  and  is  only  intercepted  on  its  way  from 
Clington  to  Ireland  in  the  Juno  from  Bristol  by  an  accident 
to  Sanderson  on  board  a  Spanish  vessel  where  he  had  been 
called  in  professionally,  and  the  eventual  lodgement  of  the 
box  at  the  “  Five  Bells,”  kept  bjr  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownrig.  These 
curious  old  domestics  cannot  refrain  from  fathoming  the  mystery. 
They  unscrew  the  lid  and  find  the  corpse  of  their  former 
mistress,  Miss  Barlow.  An  inquest  follows,  and  the  body  of 
an  unknown  lady,  who  “  died  from  natural  causes,”  is  consigned 
in  due  course  to  a  pauper’s  grave.  But  the  Brownrigs  cannot  stand 
the  assertion  of  their  correspondent  the  Clington  butcher  that 
Miss  Barlow  is  still  alive  and  eating  calves’-foot  jelly,  “  when  they 
had  rode  with  her  to  her  grave  and  seen  her  in  her  coffin  with 
their  own  blessed  eyes.”  Whilst  an  anonymous  letter  of  theirs  is 
being  discussed  by  Miss  Barlow’s  London  agent  and  a  Clington 
solicitor,  the  wooing  of  poor  Maud  by  her  rich  but  unwelcome 
suitor  goes  on  gradually,  and  Margery  Doveton  keeps  much  to  her 
aunt’s  house,  and  when  seen,  as  she  is  by  Captain  Wyndham  be¬ 
fore  his  departure  for  the  Gold  Coast,  looks  harassed  and  haggard. 
This  is  partly  attributable  to  her  reading  in  the  Times  that  the 
ship  in  which  Sanderson  sailed,  at  her  instance  and  on  her  errand, 
has  gone  down  with  all  the  passengers.  Anon,  however,  she  is 
roused  to  action  by  a  magisterial  visit  of  Sir  John  Rossiter  and  the 
two  attorneys  to  Miss  Barlow's  residence,  requesting  to  see  the  in¬ 
valid,  so  as  to  clear  up  unpleasant  rumours.  Driven  to  admit  them, 
she  has  the  pluck  to  introduce  them  to  Miss  Barlow’s  room,  and, 
throwing  aside  the  curtain,  to  allow  them  a  glimpse  of  the  “  yellow 
shrivelled  wrinkled  face  shaded  by  heavy  frills  of  lace  and  muslin.” 
Her  audacity  succeeds ;  the  lawyers  are  imposed  upon ;  and  indig¬ 
nation  disposes  them  to  make  the  Brownrigs  confirm  or  explain 
their  story.  Before  they  can  do  so,  conscience  has  made  Miss 
Doveton  enough  of  a  coward  to  vanish  from  her  spider’s  den.  The 
room  is  again  invaded,  and  Mrs.  Brownrig,  who  had  looked  calmly 
on  her  dead  mistress,  swoons  at  the  sight  of  the  mock  Miss 
Barlow,  a  waxen  model  or  mummy.  Of  course,  after  this,  the  plot 
.thickens  to  its  end.  The  wounded  Mark  Wyndham  gets  the 
news  of  his  relative’s  death,  and  of  Margery’s  frauds,  at  Gape 
Castle,  where  he  is  awaiting  a  vessel  home.  Before  he  can  reach 
it,  Maud  is  free  through  the  death  of  Captain  Malet  by  a 
carriage  accident.  Margery,  anxious  to  hide  from  the  world, 
gets  her — not  to  a  nunnery,  but  to  something  like  a  madhouse, 
where  she  recognizes.  Sanderson,  imbecile  and  bereft  of  memory,  an 
incident  which  has  little  bearing  on  the  story,  except  as  a  bit  of  re¬ 
tributive  justice.  Need  we  say  that,  obstacles  obligingly  vanishing 
in  a  sort  of  dissolving  view,  the  tale  is  ended  by  the  union  of  Mark 
Wyndham  and  Maud  Rossiter  ? 

Spiders  and  Flies,  though  slight  in  texture,  has  in  it  something 
of  the  dramatic  element.  This  is  most  seen  in  the  complications 
created  by  Margery’s  tortuous  schemes;  but  there  are  minor 
scenes  and  characters  which  display  the  same  vein.  One  of  these 
we  have  glanced  at  in  passing,  the  rose-coloured  light  and  the 
tete-a-tete  which  it  revealed,  a  good  situation  for  the  finish  of  an 
act.  Lady  Rossiter  has  searched  and  hunted  in  vain  for  her  truant 
daughter,  when  suddenly  Captain  Malet  stands  beside  her : — 

“  Lady  Rossiter,”  he  said,  “  I  have  a  great  surprise  for  you  ;  one  which 
I  have  prepared  purposely  for  you  and — her.  Where  is  .she  ?  ” 

Before  Lady  Rossiter  could,  reply,  a  brilliant  rose-coloured  light,  like 
the  light  in  a  play,  burst  upon  the  scene,  and  moving  in  it  were  two 
figures  only,  sauntering  slowly  arm  in  arm  towards  the  house — and 
Captain  Malet  had  no  further  need  to  ask,  nor  Lady  Rossiter  to  answer. 

One  or  two  chapters  in  the  second  volume  contain  scenes  of 
a  more  tragic,  or  at  least  melodramatic,  character;  but  Mrs. 
Hartley  is  perhaps  best  in  scenes  which  have  a  dash  of  comedv 
in  them.  Thus,  in  a  family  scene  between  the  Rossi ters,  when 
“  mv  lady  ”  answers  Maud's  asseveration  that  she  does  not  love 
Captain  Malet  by  the  rejoinder  “  Of  course  not ;  it  -would  be  quite 


preposterous  if  you  did  before  he  has  asked  you  to  do  so  ”  ;  and 
Maud  throws  herself  on  her  father’s  breast  with  the  home-thrust, 
“  Did  my  mother  know  she  loved  you  before  you  asked  her  Y  ” 
there  is  quiet  comedy  in  .  Sir  John’s  shifty  reply,  “  Yes,  my  dear, 
of  course  she  did  "’ ;  and  Sir  John  gave  a  little  cough  which,  might 
express  how  could  such  a  fact  be  doubted  ;  but  receiving,  a1  warn¬ 
ing  look  from  his  better  half,  he  checked  himself,  and  went  on — 
“  That  is  to  say,  I  suppose  she  did  after,  you  know ;  but  we  live  in 
a  different  day  now,  my  dear,  though  I  don’t  know  why  we  should. 
There,  there,  don’t  cry,  poor  child,  poor  child.” 

There  is  some  skill  in  the  portraiture  of  the  chief  characters, 
though  no  one  will  credit  Margery  with  a  full  capacity  for 
being  a  great  saint  after  being  so  great  a  sinner.  The  Chaplain 
and  Mr.  Sanderson  are  well  drawn.  Lady  Rossiter  we  have  met 
before,  and  we  excuse  Maud  for  a  little  tameness,  seeing  that,  she 
was  brought  up  in  such  a  school.  Into  minor  characters  with  no 
great  part  in  the  action  Mrs.  Hartley  has  a  knack  of  throwing 
individuality  or  life  by  one  or  two  touches.  The  Lady  Superior 
(perhaps  a  little  hardly)  is  described  as  “  a  tall,  gaunt  woman  with 
angular  shoulders,  and  having  rather  the  appearance  of  a  once 
well-bred  animal  reduced  to  a  cab-horse.”  We  could  wish  that 
there  had  been  more  such  descriptions  of  nature  in  the  two 
volumes  as  that  of  an  April  day,  exhibiting  “  the  perfection  of 
anticipation,”  for  the  author  is  at  home  here,  but  she  is  too  much 
hurried  along  by  her  plot  and  characters.  Glimpses  of  nature 
are  essential  to  the  finish  of  a  novel,  and  localization  by  means  of 
description  of  scenery  and  surroundings  adds  to  verisimilitude. 
One  or  twro  slips  of  the  pen  need  correction — c.g.  where  it  is 
said  of  Miss  Barlow  that  she  would  have  sat  up  contentedly  all 
night,  “  if  spine  one  had  not  lain  her  down  ”  ;  and  where  it  is  said 
that  Miss  Doveton,  though  careful  never  to  profess  love  to  any 
one,  “  contrived  to  infer  it  by  a  thousand  subtle  ways.”  We  must 
add  that  “  furnished  regardless  of  expense  ”  is  not  English,  but 
only  auctioneer's  English ;  and  the  verb  ‘“progress  ”  is  American 
English.  “  Bon-mots  ”  is  not  French  ;  nor  is  “  distrait,”  as  applied 
to  a  woman.  But  the  novel  shows  improvement,  and  may  be 
enjoyed  by  readers  who  are  not  repelled  by  the  grotesque  extrava¬ 
gance  of  some  of  the  main  incidents. 


CHRISTMAS  BOOKS, 
v. 

IN  his  illustrations  to  the  Ancient  Mariner  (Hamilton  and 
Adams)  M.  Dore  has  put  forward  much  of  the  power  which 
made  his  Wandering  Jew  so  weird  and  wonderful.  But  the  weak¬ 
ness  which  was  apparent  here  and  there  in  the  older  book  is 
everywhere  present  in  the  new  one,  and  we  can  only  speak  with 
praise  of  those  pictures  into  which  landscape  most  largely  enters, 
while  even  of  these  many  are  mere  scene-painting.  The  illustration 
of  the  lines 

Tlie  ice  was  here,  the  ice  was  there, 

The  ice  was  everywhere, 

is  especially  of  this  kind  ;  and  we  must  object  to  the  Mariner  him¬ 
self,  who,  however  he  may  resemble  a  French  sailor,  is  by  no 
means  the  usual  ideal  of  Coleridge’s  hero.  Admirers  of  M.  Dore 
will  find  all  his  old  characteristics  nothing  abated  in  this  book. 

In  Pictures  by  Venetian  Painters  (Routledge)  we  have  sixteen 
steel  engravings  of  good  quality,  with  a  careful  historical 
account  by  Mr.  \V.  B.  Scott.  The  pictures  are.  well  selected,  and 
for  the  most  part  consist  of  examples  not  so  familiar  as  to  be 
hackneyed,  while  all  the  periods  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
are  represented.  Mr.  Scott  is  at  home  in  his  subject,  and  adds 
much  interest  to  the  engravings  by  his  anecdotal  remarks  'With 
this  volume  the  series  of  really  good  books  of  prints  for  the  present 
Christmas  may  be  said  to  end,  though  we  have  still  to  notice 
hall-a-dozen  minor  publications,  among  which  perhaps  the  best 
is  a  collection  of  engravings  of  the  Works  of  Foley  (Virtue), 
which  comprises  about  fifteen  of  his  statues,  and  a  list  of  the 
works  he  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy.  But  we  have  failed 
to  find  even  so  much  of  interest  in  similar  volumes  of  the  Works 
of  Eastlake  and  the  Works  of  Calcott  (Virtue).  The  engravings  have 
often  the  appearance  of  beingmuch  worn,  the  pictures  themselves  were 
not  worth  engraving,  and  the  letterpress  is  the  best  that  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  under  the  circumstances.  Art  Studies  of  Home  Life  (Cassell), 
with  live-and-twenty  Woodbury  photographs  taken'  from  steel 
engravings,  are  exceedingly  tiresome,  not  to  say  disagreeable ;  and 
English  Painters  of  the  Georgian  Era  (Low),  in  which  there  are 
no  fewer  than  forty-eight  photographs,  is  only  that  much  the  worse. 
Photography  can  hardly  be  put  to  a  lowei  use  than  this;  its 
capabilities  are  wholly  mistaken  when  it  is  employed  to  multiplj' 
cheap  copies  of  cheap  engravings,  and  the  result  is  a  set  of  faint 
shadows  of  shadows  of  pictures,  which,  however  good  they  were 
originally,  were  certainly  not  good  enough  to  bear  this  .  diluting 
process.  Peeps  at  Life  (Simpkin)  is  a  collection  of  essays  reprinted 
from  the  Lublin  Unioersity  Magazine,  and  has  a  ifentispieee 
which  bears  tbe  familiar  name  of  George  Oruikshauk,  followed 
by  “Age  83,  1875.”  Most  of  the  papers  are  very  amusing. 

The  boys  who  have  any  taste  left  for  sea  horrors  may  gratify  rt 
to  the  utmost  this  year.  There  are  books  of  all  kinds  of  adv>  nture, 
books  of  pure  fiction,  books  founded  on  fact,  books  without  a  story, 
and  books  whose  exact  object  it  would  he  difficult  to  name,  as  thev 
are  not  interesting,  not  pretty,  and  not  even  calculated  to  sell.  Of 
these  last  the  supply  has  been  moderate,  and  we  may  omit  more 
distinct  reference  to  them,  especially  as  there  are  some  good,  some 
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pretty,  and  some  good  and  pretty  books  to  be  noticed.  Treasures 
of  the  Deep  (Nelson)  is  a  descriptive  account  oi'  the  chief  sea 
fisheries  of  the  world,  and  is  illustrated  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty  cuts,  all  apparently  French,  and  some  of  them  by  the 
ubiquitous  M.  Riou.  The  letterpress  is  well  compiled,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  great  deal  of  information  both  as  to  the  fishers  and  the  fish. 
Mr.  Edgar's  Sea  Kings  and  Naval  Heroes  (Warne)  is  expressly 
described  as  a  “  book  for  boys,”  and  as  it  begins  with  Rollo  the 
Norman,  Harold,  Sweyn,  Hasting,  and  other  early  marauders, 
and  ends  with  the  great  names  of  Nelson  and  Collingwood,  we  can 
hardly  imagine  a  volume  better  calculated  to  “  fulfil  its  destiny.” 
Lives  there  a  boy  with  soul  so  dead  who  never  wished  to  imitate 
Raleigh  and  Drake,  Shovel  and  Benbow,  Mr.  Edgar  will  have 
no  charms  for  him ;  for  he  designs,  as  he  says  in  his  preface,  to 
foster  patriotic  principles,  and  hopes  that  his  work  “  may  not  be  alto¬ 
gether  without  its  influence  in  inspiring  some  of  the  rising  genera¬ 
tion  with  a  noble  ambition  to  emulate  the  heroic  valour  and  rival 
the  patriotic  devotion  so  often  displayed  by  their  progenitors  a 
hope  in  which,  were  it  onlj'  expressed  in  less  stilted  language,  and 
in  shorter  sentences,  we  would  gladly  join.  There  are  plenty  of 
good  original  pictures,  and  altogether  we  are  inclined  to  think  Mr. 
Edgar  deserves  the  success  he  will  probably  attain.  Stories  from 
the  South  Seas  (Seeley)  is  illustrated  by  a  new  process  of  “  zinco¬ 
graphy  ”  or  something  of  the  kind,  not  very  well,  but  at  least 
profusely,  and  is  calculated  to  prove  interesting  to  young  people. 
The  labours  of  missionaries  among  the  Polynesians  are  made  a 
prominent  feature,  and  much  moral  and  religious  instruction  is 
pleasantly  imparted  by  means  of  conversations.  Perilous  Seas  (  Marcus 
Ward)  is  by  a  real  sailor,  Mr.  Sadler,  the  Secretary  of  the  excellent 
Marine  Society,  and,  besides  many  illustrations  of  a  thrilling  kind, 
describes  hairbreadth  escapes  and  adventures  in  simple  language, 
likely  to  interest  young  people.  We  may  safely  recommend  the 
book,  especially  to  readers  of  the  Ship  of  Ice,  published  by  the 
same  author  last  year,  to  which  it  forms  a  kind  of  continuation  or 
sequel.  It  is  very  prettily  got  up. 

The  Young  Surveyor  (Sampson  Low)  is  a  pleasantly  written 
boys’  book,  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  How  to  Rise  in  the  World 
(Warne)  consists  of  two  stories,  by  the  same  author.  They  are 
American.  Ralph  Somerville,  by  Charles  II.  Eden  (Marcus  Ward), 
is  one  of  the  breeziest  books  for  young  people  which  we  have  met 
with  for  some  time.  It  is  the  account  of  a  midshipman's  adven¬ 
tures  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  evidently  the  author  knows  more 
about  the  sea  than  landsmen  usually  do.  The  Settlei's,  by  William 
H.  G.  Kingston  (S.P.O.K.),  we  can  also  recommend.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Virginia.  Aivay  on  the  Moorlands,  by  A.  C.  Chambers 
(S.P.O.K.),  will  be  liked  by  children  fond  of  natural  history.  It 
is  prettily  and  picturesquely  written.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  this 
great  Society,  which  has  certainly  no  occasion  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  its  publications,  should  allow  them  to  be  brought  out  in  such  a 
poverty-stricken  way.  The  paper  is  miserable,  and  is  tinted  blue 
as  if  to  conceal  its  coarseness,  in  the  way  that  London  washer¬ 
women  use  indigo  to  hide  imperfect  cleanliness.  The  bindings  are 
in  wretched  taste,  and  the  woodcuts  badly  engraved,  even  when 
the  original  designs  are  good,  which  is  not  always  the  case. 
Rambles  and  Adventures  of  our  School  Field-Club  (King),  by 
G.  Christopher  Davies,  is  a  lively  story,  principally  composed  of 
the  author’s  reminiscences  of  what  he  did  when  he  was  a  boy  and 
lived  at  Oswestry.  It  is  nicely  got  up  and  well  printed,  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  books  we  have  just  mentioned. 

From  M.  Hackette,  Paris,  we  have  received  three  stories  which, 
although  they  are  thoroughly  French  in  sentiment,  and  describe 
young  people  of  a  species  unknown  in  this  country,  we  can  still 
recommend  as  better  than  the  average.  They  are  brightly  written 
in  easy  language,  and  will  tempt  children  to  acquire  that  facility 
in  reading  a  foreign  tongue  which  is  so  desirable.  Plus  Tard 
gives  the  history  of  a  boy  who  has  to  become  chef  de  famillc  and 
take  care  of  his  orphan  sisters.  Deux  Mercs  is  the  account  of  two 
cousins,  one  of  whom  is  brought  up  by  a  rich  uncle,  and  the  other 
by  his  poor  mother,  who  teaches  him  to  work  hard  because  honest 
labour  is  no  disgrace.  La  petite  Maitresse  de  la  Maison  tells  of  a 
little  girl  who  takes  charge  of  the  house  and  her  papa  whilst  her 
mother  is  from  home. 

Fairy  Guardians  (Macmillan)  is  a  dainty  and  delicious  tale  of 
the  good  old-fashioned  type,  where  princes  love  and  woo  and  marry, 
and  can  be  any  size  they  please  or  quite  invisible  if  such  bo  their 
fancy.  Some  children  of  earth  are  wafted  away  to  the  regions  of 
infinite  possibilities,  their  places  being  supplied  by  exact  counter¬ 
parts.  Every  little  girl  who  has  been  properly  educated  in  fairy 
lore  will  find  it  almost  impossible  to  put  this  book  down  until  she 
knows  all  that  Miss  Willoughby  is  kind  enough  to  tell  her  about 
Violet,  Nina,  and  Harvey.  The  collection  of  stories  entitled 
Baron  Bruno  (Macmillan)  is  also  full  of  pretty  conceits,  but  our 
feelings  are  harrowed  at  the  sad  ends  of  some  of  the  heroines  in 
whom  we  become  interested.  The  style  of  writing  is  not  always 
successful,  as  the  quaintness  which  is  evidently  aimed  at  by  Mrs. 
Morgan  is  not  to  be  attained  by  a  string  of  long  words,  such  as 
“bewildered  by  the  apparently  illimitable  space”;  or,  when  trying  to 
express  the  fact  that  her  hero  fell  in  love,  by  saying  “  With  un¬ 
wonted  self-abnegation  he  laid  siege  to  the  citadel  of  her  heart”  ;  or 
in  describing  crows  walking  in  a  field  thus,  “  The  sober  rooks  per¬ 
ambulated  the  green  sward.”  But  really  it  is  an  ungrateful  task  to 
find  fault  with  a  book  which  we  have  read  with  pleasure,  and 
whose  author  will,  we  hope,  give  us  some  more  graceful  fancies 
next  Christmas.  Seven  Autumn  Leaves  (King)  consist  of  seven 
simple  fairy  stories  of  moderate  merit.  The  nine  etchings  with 
which  the  book  is  embellished  are  painfully  feeble. 


Litte  Rosy's  Pets  (Seeley)  will  be  found  the  kind  of  book  which 
has  more  than  an  evanescent  charm  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
nursery.  The  style  is  simple,  the  incident  of  the  stories  told  with 
the  minuteness  which  children  like,  the  print  large,  and  the 
silhouettes  very  clever.  With  it  we  may  class  Tom  at  Seven  Years 
Old  (Marcus  Ward),  which  is  the  further  history  of  a  little  Tom 
with  whom  many  children  are  already  pleasantly  acquainted,  and 
about  whom  they  will  want  to  hear  further  particulars,  especially 
of  his  adventures  when  he  pays  a  visit  to  London,  is  taken  sight¬ 
seeing,  and  writes  a  letter  to  the  Queen. 

Out-of-Doors  Friends,  by  F.  Scarlett  Potter  (S.P.O.K.),  is  evi¬ 
dently  written  by  some  one  who  loves  and  understands  the  robins 
who  in  winter  accept  our  crumbs,  the  squirrels  who  pop  in  and 
out  amongst  the  leaves,  and  the  other  wild  creatures  who  give 
interest  to  a  country  home.  The  title  is  needlessly  awkward. 
Sunnyland  Stories  (King)  are  by  the  popular  authoress  of  Aunt 
May's  Bran  Pie,  and  some  of  them  are  very  successful,  and  full 
of  pretty  little  pictures  of  farm  and  garden,  children  and  then.’ 
pets.  The  illustrations  are  affected,  tasteless,  and  out  of  drawing. 
Txvo  Little  Cousins,  by  Alice  Hepburn  (Marcus  Ward),  is  brightly 
written,  and  as  brightly  illustrated  in  gold  and  colours. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  object  of  such  a  book  as  Juliet,  by 
Ruby  (Ward,  Lock).  The  plot  is  most  unpleasant,  and  the  writing 
worthy  of  the  London  Journal  or  some  such  paper,  which  deals  only 
with  the  life  of  the  upper  ten  thousand,  of  which  it  knows  nothing. 
Lads  and  Lasses,  by  Beatrice  and  Geraldine  Butt  (A.  Grant)  con¬ 
tains  eight  little  stories  of  various  kinds.  One  is  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I.,  another  of  a  little  “Gretchen”  who  lived  in  the  depths 
of  a  pine  forest  many  long  years  ago,  and  the  last  tells  the  tale  of  a 
little  girl  who  lost  her  life  to  save  that  of  another.  Aunt  Jo's  Scrap 
Bay,  one  of  the  pretty  Rose  Library,  brought  out  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  is  what  its  title  would  indicate,  but  even  Miss 
Alcott’s  scraps  are  worth  having. 

Miss  Hitchcock's  Wedding  Dress  (Marcus  Ward),  by  the  authors 
of  Mrs.  Jerninghani  s  Journal,  is  scarcely  up  to  the  Very  Young 
Couple  with  which  we  were  so  much  pleased  last  year.  It  is, 
however,  an  extremely  lively  and  original  story  of  a  young  dressmaker 
who  is  tempted  to  go  to  a  ball  in  the  costume  she  has  made  for  a 
lady,  and  of  all  the  strange  events  which  arise  from  her  sudden  freak. 
It  is  the  sort  of  book  to  get  interested  in  after  dinner,  and  is  not  too 
long  to  oblige  the  reader  to  sit  up  until  the  small  hours  to  finish 
it.  Neither  the  binding  nor  the  engravings  are  quite  worthy  of 
this  otherwise  well  got  up  volume.  Miss  Robert's  Fortune 
(Routledge)  is  an  American  story  for  girls,  with  afresh  wholesome 
tone.  To  Minna's  Holidays,  by  Miss  Betham  Edwards  (Marcus 
Ward),  we  can  give  the  same  praise. 

It  is  now  five-and-twenty  years  since  the  The  Leisure  Hour 
(Religious  Tract  Society)  first  appeared.  By  careful  and  judicious 
editing  it  holds  a  place  from  which  no  number  of  new  magazines 
have  been  able  to  oust  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  The  Sunday  at 
Home,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  nearly  as  long,  and  which  is 
valued  in  many  thousands  of  English  households.  The  Day  of  Rest 
(Strahan)  makes  a  pleasant-looking  volume  when  bound  up,  but  it 
is  very  scrappy,  and  the  system  pursued  of  getting  authors  to 
write  stories  to  foreign  woodcuts  is  rarely  successful.  In  more 
than  one  case  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  stories  and  pictures  had  been 
transposed.  Good  Things  (Strahan),  which  is  intended  “  for  the 
young  of  all  ages,”  often  misses  its  mark,  and  does  not  reach  the 
young  of  any  age.  The  present  volume  contains  Miss  Alcott’s 
popular  work  “  The  Eight  Cousins,”  and  a  pretty,  dreamy,  poetic 
fairy  tale  by  George  MacDonald  called  “  A  Double  Story.”  The 
Church  Sunday  School  Magazine  (Church  of  England  Sunday 
School  Institute)  will  be  found  useful  by  young  teachers  when 
preparing  for  their  classes. 

Mme.  de  Witt  seems  to  have  edited  the  notes  of  her  father 
most  successfully,  and  brings  out  the  fifth  bulky  volume  of 
L’Histoire  de  France  racontee  a  mes  petits  enfans  (Hachette).  The 
History  now  leaves  off  at  June  1789  ;  but  perhaps  Mme.  de  Witt 
may  some  time  write  a  sequel  on  a  less  formidable  scale. 

A  pleasant  and  well-illustrated  book  of  travels  is  a  very  good 
thing.  A  “  Lady  Pioneer  ”  has  produced  such  a  book  in  The 
Indian  Alps,  and  How  We  Crossed  Them  (Longman),  a  narrative 
of  two  years’  residence  in  the  Eastern  Himalaya  and  two  months’ 
tour  into  the  interior.  The  vignettes  are  capital,  and  there  are  ten 
very  fair  coloured  views  and  a  map. 

We  welcome  with  great  pleasure  Mr.  Ohope’s  Carols  for  I  se  in 
Church  (Metzler)  during  Christmas  and  Epiphany ;  the  music  is 
most  carefully  edited  by  Mr.  Herbert  Stephen  Irons,  who  has  in¬ 
troduced  some  original  melodies,  and  there  is  a  learned  and  inte¬ 
resting  historical  essay  by  Mr.  Baring  Gould.  This  book  should 
be  found  at  all  Christmas  choir  festivals. 

A  Trip  to  Music-Land,  by  Emma  L.  Shedlock  (Blackio  and 
Son),  is  undoubtedly  clever,  but  it  seems  to  us  a  failure  so  far  as 
its  object  is  concerned.  The  author  wishes  to  teach  music  by 
means  of  a  fairy  tale,  into  which  she  introduces  crotchets  and 
quavers  as  dramatis  personce.  To  us  it  appears  that  any  child  who 
could  undertand  one  simple  page  of  this  book  could  learn  her  notes, 
their  value,  and  the  use  of  rests,  without  its  aid.  We  will  give  a 
short  extract  to  show  the  style  of  thing.  “  Syncopation,  often 
nicknamed  ‘False  Accent  ’  or  ‘  Displaced  Accent/  now  rose,  and 
declaiming  in  a  vehement  stylo  against  his  opponent’s  ‘  fixed 
ideas  ’  and  ‘  stereotyped  plans,’  entreated  the  Lords  to  consider 
the  monotonous  effect  of  the  law  just  carried,  and  moved  as  an 
amendment  of  the  same,  that  (subject  of  course  to  his  Majesty’s 
control!),  not  onlv  that  any  soldier  in  the  bar  might  at  times  be 
permitted  to  give  the  extra  stamp  to  mark  the  accent,  but  that 
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even  the  accent  itself  might  he  obliterated  altogether,  should  his 
Majesty  desire  it,  by  a  prisoner  (tied  note)  being  obliged  to  march 
first.” 

The  Torts  and  Tortry  of  Scotland,  by  Janies  Grant  Wilson 
(Blaclde),  purposes  “to  give  a  comprehensive  view  of  Scottish 
poetry  from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time,  in  a  condensed  and 
easily  accessible  l’onu.”  There  are  selections  from  220  Scottish 
poets  who  wrote  between  1219  and  1776,  and  several  poems  by 
well-known  writers  never  before  published.  The  author  hopes 
that  in  the  work  he  has  given  to  the  world  will  be  found  “  a  large 
and  satisfying  proportion  of  all  that  is  truly  beautiful  among  the 
productions  of  the  best  known  Scottish  poets.”  He  adds  a  short 
biography  of  each  of  the  220  poets,  with  notices  of  their  works, 
and  critical  remarks  upon  their  writings.  As  the  works  of  cele¬ 
brated  men  such  as  Burns  and  Scott  are  to  be  had  for  a  very  small 
sum,  it  might  have  been  better  if  Mi-.  Wilson  had  not  given  any 
extracts  from  them,  but  confined  himself  to  the  less  known  bards. 
Perhaps  this  is  because  we  do  not  like  Jack  Horner,  who  pulled 
out  the  plums  and  thought  he  was  a  good  boy  for  doing  so;  we 
confess  to  a  distaste  for  “  selections.”  The  Chandos  Poets  (Warne) 
is  a  useful  series.  We  have  this  year  received  Shelley  and 
Coleridge.  The  second  volume  of  The  Poetical  Works  of  Thomas 
Hood,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti,  has  appeared,  and  will  be 
welcomed.  Complete  cheap  editions  of  standard  poets  are  worth 
a  great  many  volumes  of  selections. 

Shakspeare  literature,  small  and  great,  is  not  wanting.  Of  the 
latter  kind  is  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cowden  Clarke's  edition,  which  comes 
out  under  the  name  of  Cassell's  Illustrated  Shakspeare  (Cassell). 
The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  three  folio  volumes,  of  which  this 
containing  the  comedies  is  the  first.  Mr.  Selous  is  the  illustrator, 
and,  if  there  is  room  for  another  edition,  this  one  will  be  popular. 
The  smallest  contribution  is  The  Birthday  Register  (Marcus  Ward), 
with  several  quotations  for  each  day.  The  Mind  of  Shakspeare 
(Routledge)  will  enable  people  with  no  mind  of  their  own  to  say 
very  clever  things  upon  almost  every  subject  under  the  sun  from 
“  owls  ”  to  the  “  King’s  Evil.”  We  heartily  hope  to  be  spared  the 
acquaintance  of  any  person  who  makes  diligent  use  of  the  tabulated 
extracts  in  this  bock.  Punch's  Almanack  may  be  funny  ;  it  is  cer¬ 
tainly  both  vulgar  and  incorrect.  We  need  scarcely  again  commend 
Messrs.  Marcus  Ward’s  Concise  Diary,  in  four  parts,  and  its  useful 
strong  cover.  Letts' s  Diaries  (Letts,  Son,  and  Co.)  reappear  in  their 
usual  well-known  varieties,  with  a  new  kind  of  improved  tablet 
diary,  which  seems  very  convenient. 

Logs  for  the  Christmas  Dire  is  a  collection  of  tales  and  ballads, 
riddles,  charades,  and  double  acrostics,  by  the  Rev.  .1.  Harris, 
the  Rev.  II.  Hatch,  and  Mr.  Wiseman.  People  who  think 
any  sort  of  fun  good  at  Christmas  will  perhaps  like  this  sort, 
and  its  propriety'  is  vouched  for  by  the  clerical  character  of 
two  of  its  authors.  It  may  at  least  be  said  that  it  is  written 
down  to  the  level  of  ordinary  stupidity. 

The  fourteenth  annual  volume  of  the  Art  Journal  (New  Series) 
is,  like  its  predecessors,  full  of  artistic  variety,  and  makes  a  hand¬ 
some  and  agreeable  table-book.  It  contains,  besides  the  usual  en¬ 
gravings  and  woodcuts,  reproductions  of  studies  and  sketches  by 
Sir  E.  Landseer. 

Of  Christmas  cards  we  have  received  an  abundant  supply  in  so 
many  different  styles  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  any 
one,  however  fastidious,  not  being  able  to  find  some  to  satisfy  his 
requirements.  Messrs.  Nelson  and  Sons  send  us  Scripture  texts 
with  graceful  flowers  and  leaves.  Mr.  Sulman  has  produced  some 
really  very  clever  surprises  in  cards  which,  by  pulling  a  string, 
turn  into  balloons  or  bowers  or  shells,  or  make  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows  of  little  houses  fly  open  and  disclose  what  is  going  on  inside. 
Others  have  the  usual  designs  of  flowers  and  verses,  but  Mr. 
Sulman  ought  next  year  to  start  a  competent  poet  laureate,  as  the 
rhymes  are  not  equal  to  the  pretty  pictures.  Messrs.  Marcus  Ward 
are  more  fortunate  in  this  respect,  as  their  verses  are  either  chosen 
from  well-known  poets  or  else  very  fair  original  work.  Their  cards 
sustain  the  reputation  they  have  already  made,  and  there  are  some 
designs  on  a  black  background  which  are  striking  and  original. 
By  the  aid  of  these  happy  inventions  every  one  can  wish  his  friends 
a  merry  Christmas,  as  we  do  our  readers. 


AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 

R.  ANDREW  TEN  BROOK,  whose  name  is  probably  notan 
example  of  the  strange  vagaries  of  American  nomenclature, 
but  a  corruption  of  an  every-day  Dutch  family  name,  derived  from 
some  of  the  early  “  Knickerbocker  ”  occupants  of  Manhattan  Island 
before  the  city  built  thereon  exchanged  the  title  of  New  Amster¬ 
dam  for  that  of  New  York,  publishes  a  very  full  and  painstaking,  if 
not  very  lively,  history  of  American  State  Universities  *  in  general 
(there  are  not  many  that  properly  deserve  the  name)  and  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  particular.  Very  careful  and  minute 
researches  into  the  documentary  evidence  as  to  the  course  of 
legislation  and  administration,  of  squatting,  robbery,  and  jobbery, 
by  which  the  North-Western  Territory  was  affected,  both 
before  and  after  its  transfer  to  Congress;  a  close  examination 
of  the  tangled  transactions  by  which  titles  to  jurisdiction  and 


*  American  State  Universities ;  their  Origin  and  Progress:  a  History 
oj  Congressional  University  [.and  Grants ;  a  Particular  Account  of  the  Rise 
and  Development  of  the  University  of  Michigan ;  and  Hints  towards  the 
future  of  the  American  University  System.  By  Andrew  Ten  Brook. 
Cincinnati:  Clarke  &  Co.  London:  Triibner  &  Co.  1875. 


titles  to  land  were  in  those  old  days  acquired  and  lost,  and  of  the 
later  proceedings  by  which  many  educational  institutions,  and  the 
Michigan  University  in  particular,  were  rohhed  of  their  property 
before  it  had  acquired  the  prospective  value  on  which  their  future 
depended,  and  before  it  was  possible  for  them  to  commence  their 
work — robbed  with  the  connivance  and  approval  of  those  who 
suffered  by  the  robbery — could  alone  have  enabled  the  author  to 
ascertain  the  facts  which  he  lias  drawn  out  in  his  earlier  chapters 
into  a  clear  and  connected  narrative.  It  is  evident  that  political 
corruption,  and  pecuniary  speculations  based  upon  the  delibe¬ 
rate  assumption  that  almost  any  Private  Bill  could  be  carried 
either  in  Congress  or  in  the  State  Legislatures  at  a  certain 
price,  existed  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  history  of  the  Union  than 
is  commonly  assigned  to  them  ;.  and  that  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century  there  were  iu  attendance  in  the  lobbies  of  Washington 
jobbers  as  adroit  and  as  dishonest,  if  not  as  numerous,  daring, 
and  shameless,  as  have  infested  them  during  the  third.  The 
story  of  the  complicated  swindles  by  which  vast  tracts  of  land 
were  sold  to  companies  of  speculators  at  a  merely'  nominal 
price,  and  the  detailed  record  of  the  barefaced  cheats  and  legis¬ 
lative  confiscations  (for  private,  not  for  public  objects)  practised 
on  tlie  trustees  of  the  projected  University  of  Michigan,  are  almost 
worthy  to  take  rank  with  the  historic  achievements  of  the  Whisky 
Ring,  or  the  traditions  of  exploits  performed  by  Republican  con¬ 
tractors  during,  and  for  some  time  after,  the  Civil  War.  The 
University,  however,  like  the  Union,  though  impoverished, 
weakened,  and  crippled  by  debt,  survived  the  wrongs  inflicted  on 
it,  and  by  degrees  achieved  a  real  existence,  a  solid  success,  and  a 
considerable  reputation.  Its  educational  arrangements,  and  its 
connexion  with  the  general  school  system  of  the  State,  especially 
the  manner  in  which  its  “  branches  ”  performed  the  work  of  high 
or  grammar  schools,  preparing  for  College  the  more  advanced  or 
more  ambitious  pupils  of  the  common  schools,  are  worth  the  at¬ 
tention  of  English  as  well  as  of  American  politicians.  In  general 
the  peculiar  and  exceptional  feature  of  this  University  is  its  original 
and  permanent  connexion  with  the  State ;  but  its  whole  history, 
as  told  by  Mr.  Ten  Brook,  is  worth  reading,  especially  by'  one 
who  knows  how  to  reduce,  by  judicious  skipping,  the  dispro¬ 
portionate  length  of  the  task. 

We  have  before  us  a  fresh  series  of  the  works  of  Mr.  James 
Harris,  the  paradox-monger  and  circle-squarer,  admirably  adapted 
to  bewilder  and  perplex  the  ordinary  reader,  and  to  provoke  the 
amusement  and  contempt  of  the  mathematician.  To  criticize 
their  crudities  and  blunders  in  detail  is  beyond  our  purpose, 
and  would  weary  uselessly  the  patience  of  our  readers.  One 
thin  volume  after  another  purports  to  dispose,  topic  by  topic,  and 
problem  by  problem,  of  some  of  the  highest  questions  that  natural 
science  has  solved,  and  some  of  the  gravest  issues  on  which  philo¬ 
sophers  and  theologians  have  tasked  their  brains  without  finding  a 
solution  on  which  they  can  agree.  How  wide  is  the  scope  of  Mr. 
Harris’s  studies,  bow  universal  the  reach  of  his  intellectual  ambi¬ 
tion,  will  be  seen  from  tlie  list  below  *  of  works  additional  to  those 
original  speculations  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  pure  mathe¬ 
matics  which  we  have  previously  noticed.  How  strong  and 
arrogant  is  his  sell-confidence  any  one  may  judge  who  sees  in  how 
few  pages  he  disposes  of  perplexities  that  have  taxed  to  the  utter¬ 
most  the  powers  of  far  wiser  men  than  himself;  how  little  is  to 
be  learned  from  him  those  only  can  fully  appreciate  who,  with 
I  a  real  knowledge  of  the  sciences  on  which  he  adventures  without 
1  key  or  clue,  have  yet  the  patience  to  read  his  confused  demon¬ 
strations  and  inexplicable  explanations.  A  few  of  his  argu¬ 
ments  and  dogmas  may  serve  to  afford  the  rest  of  tlie  world  an 
idea  of  the  probable  value  of  his  speculations.  One  elaborate  piece 
of  reasoning  involves  a  denial  not  only'  of  the  undulatory  theory  of 
light,  but  of  two  facts  in  regard  to  its  transmission  which 
even  the  opponents  of  that  theory  have  never,  so  far  as  we 
know,  dreamed  of  disputing — namely',  the  aberration  of  light 
due  to  the  movement  of  the  earth  in  her  orbit,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  of  time  in  the  occurrence  of  the  occultations  and  eclip  ses  of 
the  Jovian  satellites,  according  as  the  pilanet  is  in  the  furthest  or 
nearest  part  of  his  orbit  to  the  earth,  making  a  di  fference  of  distance 
of  184,000,000  of  miles.  If  he  admits  the  appearances,  he  denies 
the  pilain  and  unmistakable  inferences  which  both  emissionists  and 
undulationists  have  regarded  as  inevitably  following,  and  rather 
seeks  to  explain  away  the  phenomena  than  to  explain  them.  He 
insists  that  light  is  in  its  nature  spiritual ;  but  lie  mixes  up  this 
dogma  with  declarations  iu  regard  to  force  and  motion  which  make  it 
difficult  to  know  whether  he  simply  misuses  the  word,  or  really 
intends  to  assert  a  Swedenborgian  dream  as  a  scientific  fact.  In 
short,  if  any  one  of  his  books  be  true,  any  one  of  his  views  sound, 
some  of  the  best  ascertained  facts,  as  well  as  some  of  the  most 


*  Centrifugal  force  and  Gravitation.  Theory  of  tlie  Nature  of  Light. 
The  Wave  Theory  of  Sound.  The  Nature  of  Force,  and  the  Manifestation 
of  Force  in  the  Phenomena  belonging  to  Physical  Science. 

Centrifugal  force  and  Gravitation.  Theory  of  the  Stellar  Universe,  and 
tlie  Mixed  Doctrine  of  Parallax  and  Aberration. 

Centrifugal  force  and  Gravitation.  Theory  of  Orbital  Revolution.  De¬ 
monstration  of  the  Earth's  l’erpiendicular  Axis  and  Oblique  Plane  of 
Terrestrial  Orbits. 

Centrifugal  force  and  Gravitation.  Comets  and  the  Theory  of  Cometary 
Orbits. 

Political  Economy  and  Science. 

J'he  Bible  read  by  the  fight  of  Ideal  Science. 

A  Review  of  Macaulay's  Teaching  of  the  Relationship  of  Theology  to  the 
Science  of  Government. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Divine  Revelation.  By  John  Harris.  London  : 
Sanqison  Low  &  Co.  1875. 
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generally  received  theories  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  must  be 
given  up.  It  is  characteristic  of  Mr.  Harris  that  the  conflict  of 
his  conclusions  with  those  on  which  all  the  best  judges  are  agreed, 
and  even  with  many  which  have  been  mathematically  proved,  does 
not  in  the  least  strike  him  in  the  light  of  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  ; 
but  this  is  the  case  with  all  circle-squarers,  and  a  profound  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  established  science,  a  thorough  incapacity  to  discern  the 
smallness  of  the  infinitesimal  fraction  which  represents  the  chanc.- 
that  James  Harris  is  right,  and  everybody  else,  from  Euclid  and 
Archimedes  to  Newton  and  llerschel,  utterly  wrong,  is  clearly 
exposed  in  the  earliest  of  his  multitudinous  publications. 

For  what  purpose  it  can  be  necessary  to  collect  and  publish  the 
names  of  thirty  thousand  immigrants*  who  settled  in  our  American 
colonies  before  the  revolutionary  war — names  chiefly  German— 
with  the  ships  in  which  they  sailed,  and  no  sort  of  information  re¬ 
garding  their  origin  or  subsequent  career,  we  hardly  understand, 
nor  does  the  author’s  explanation  greatly  enlighten  us.  The  cases 
in  which  a  catalogue  of  this  kind  can  help  to  trace  out  lost 
heirs,  or  prove  forgotten  relationships,  must  be  few,  and  perhaps 
in  nearly  all  it  would  be  better  if  the  work  were  left  undone. 
However,  there  the  list  is,  and  Ihe  reader  who  thinks  it  may 
contain  anything  interesting  to  himself  can  consult  it. 

Forty  Years  in  the  Turkish  Empire  f  records  the  experiences  of 
an  American  missionary  who  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  his  adult 
life  in  European  Turkey  and  in  Asia  Minor,  and  who  incurred 
considerable  perils  from  .Mahometan  fanaticism  in  the  times  of  the 
Greek  war,  and  during  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Syria  by 
Mehemet  Ali.  The  book  throws  little  light  on  any  subject  of 
general  interest.  The  missionaries  were  possessed  by  that  peculiar 
bigotry  and  sectarian  self-conceit  which  seem  to  characterize  the 
emissaries  of  Dissenting  communities ;  they  addressed  their  un¬ 
complimentary  attentions  to  Greek  and  Armenian  Christians  with 
a  zeal  which,  as  it  implied  that  the  objects  of  their  care  were  as 
yet  “  in  outer  darkness,”  and  little  if  at  all  better  than  heathens, 
bitterly  provoked  both  the  lay  and  ecclesiastical  chiefs  of  those 
two  powerful  Churches ;  while  the  Moslem  were  in  their  eyes  simply 
“the  enemies  of  God.”  As  the  subject  of  this  biography  was 
reproached  by  many  of  his  brethren  for  excessive  liberality  and 
tolerance,  we  may  judge  how  grievous  and  how  natural 
was  the  offence  taken  at  the  language  and  action  of  the  rest ; 
and  as  the  different  Churches  form  organized  Societies,  tributary 
rather  than  subject  to  the  Sultan,  while  the  converts  are  taken 
under  Consular  protection,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  general 
enmity  to  propagandism,  and  that  dislike  and  suspicion  of  con¬ 
verts  as  such,  which  animated  the  civil  authorities  of  the 
Ottoman  Government  as  well  as  the  chiefs  of  the  various  Christian 
“  nations  ”  under  their  dominion,  and  which  the  missionaries  never 
learnt  to  appreciate  or  to  excuse.  Their  incapacity  to  apprehend 
the  political  bearings  of  the  facts  with  which  they  came  into 
collision,  and  their  utter  inability  to  look  at  matters  from  any 
point  of  view  but  their  own,  is  the  most  signal  characteristic  of 
their  order,  as  exhibited  iu  this  volume  by  an  enthusiastic 
admirer.  It  well  explains  the  impatience  and  dislike  with  which, 
despite  their  educational  and  other  services,  they  were  obviously 
regarded  by  all  who  were  in  any  way  responsible  for  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  order. 

An  illustrated  description  of  Cincinnati  j,  the  original  centre  of 
the  pork  trade  of  the  West,  now  outrun  and  to  some  extent  super¬ 
seded  in  that  character  by  Chicago,  with  its  more  favourable  situ¬ 
ation  and  its  wider  range  of  commercial  interests,  is  one  of  those 
frequent  efforts  of  local  patriotism  and  civic  vanity  to  which  we  have 
so  often  had  occasion  to  refer,  and  which  have  created  a  complete 
library  of  guide-books  and  literary  monuments  to  the  past,  present, 
or  future  glories  of  the  more  celebrated  cities  of  the  Union. 
Cincinnati,  to  the  traveller  who  visits  it,  appears  a  good  deal  uglier 
than  Birmingham,  and  not  less  hideous  than  Stockport ;  the 
present  volume  proves  that  it  contains  not  a  few  specimens  of 
architecture,  practical  and  ornamental,  which  would  not  disgrace 
any  of  the  three  Western  rivals  that  have  surpassed  it — Louisville, 
St.  Louis,  and  Chicago. 

Swintou’s  Outlines  of  the  World's  History  §  is  a  specimen 
American  school-book  for  High  Schools,  affording  a  not  unfair  idea 
of  the  amount  of  historical  knowledge  proffered  to  the  vast  majority 
of  citizens  who  never  pass  beyond  the  common  schools,  and  whose 
national  self-conceit  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  their  very  im¬ 
perfect  idea  of  the  greatness  of  the  empires  and  the  splendour  of 
the  various  civilizations  which  flourished  or  passed  away  before 
a  handful  of  Puritan  exiles  landed  on  the  coast  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts. 

Russell's  Library  Notes  ||  are  a  series  of  newspaper  or  magazine 

*  A  Collection  of  upwards  of  Thirty  Thousand  Names  of  German,  Swiss, 
Dutch,  Trench,  and  other  Immigrants  in  Pennsylvania,  from  1727  to  1776. 
By  Professor  T.  Daniel  Bupp.  Philadelphia:  Kohler.  London:  Trubner 
&  Co.  1 876. 

f  Forty  Years  in  the  Turkish  Empire;  or,  Memoirs  of  llev.  William 
Good  ali,  D.D.,  late  Missionary  at  Constantinople.  By  his  Son-in-Law,  K. 
D.  G.  Prime,  D.D.  New  York  :  Carter  &  Brothers.  London  :  Sampson 
Low  &  Co. 

J  Illustrated  Cincinnati:  a  Pictorial  Handbook  of  the  Queen  City.  By 
D.  J.  Kenny.  Cincinnati :  Clarke  &  Co.  London  :  Trilbner  &  Co.  1875. 

§  Outlines  of  the  World’s  History,  Ancient,  Mrdiccvul,  and  Modern; 
with  Special  Relation  to  the  History  of  Civilization  and  the  Progress  of 
Mankind.  For  Use  in  the  Higher  Classes  of  Public  Schools,  and  in  High 
Schools,  Academies,  Seminaries,  &e.  By  William  Swinton.  New  York 
and  Chicago  :  Ivison,  Blakeman,  &  Co.  London  :  Trubner  &  Co.  1875. 

||  Librury  Antes.  By  A.  C.  Bussell.  New  York  :  Hurd  &  Houghton. 
London  :  Trubner  &  Go.  1875. 


articles,  intended  to  fill  up  corners  here  and  there  when  more 
practical  and  valuable  matter  ran  short.  They  are  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  a  perverted  taste  which  leads  the  writer  to  soil  his  pages  by 
frequent  references  to  anecdotes  and  topics  physically  or  morally 
nauseous. 

The  “Animals  of  the  Bible  ”  * * §  is  the  title  of  a  book  meant  in  very 
grave  earnest,  but — as  it  is  too  short  to  be  wearisome — resulting 
in  very  great  amusement  to  the  reader.  The  author  deals  with  the 
topic  not  from  the  naturalist’s,  hut  from  the  Spiritualist’s,  point 
of  view ;  illustrating  the  Swedenborgian  “  doctrine  of  corre¬ 
spondences  ”  by  taking  each  animal  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and 
treating  it  as  a  symbol  of  particular  qualities,  whose  use  and  con¬ 
sequences  are  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  creature  is  intro¬ 
duced,  and  the  purpose,  literary  or  practical,  for  which  it  is  em¬ 
ployed.  The  gravity  of  the  reasoning  is  often  highly  comical — as 
when  we  are  told  that  no  one  ever  could  confound  the  meaning  of 
the  words  “  tiger  ”  and  “  puppy  ”  as  applied  to  ruen  ;  the  writer 
being-  evidently  unaware  of  the  slang  use  of  the  former  word  in  a 
seuse  not-  indeed  identical  with,  hut  not  so  very  widely  remote 
from,  that  attached  to  the  latter. 

We  have,  as  befits  the  Christmas  season,  an  unusually  long  list 
of  novels,  stories,  and  other  books  coming  under  the  general  head 
of  fiction,  many  of  which  are  very  readable.  The  Catskill  Fairies  f 
is  a  story  of  modern  Eltinland,  so  widely  different  from  that  of  old  : 
the  scene  laid  iu  one  of  the  best  known  regions  of  mountain  scenery 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  associated  in  European  memories 
with  the  immortal  name  of  Rip  van  Winkle.  Mr.  Bret  ITarte  is 
never  dull,  and  seldom  perverse  ;  but  his  Tales  of  the  Argonauts  J 
have  about  them  no  shadow  of  anything  Argonautic,  and  their 
materials  are  hewn,  to  use  a  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  life  with 
which  the  writer  is  most  familiar,  out  of  a  vein  whose  original 
richness  is  visibly  diminishing.  Still,  no  one  who  has  possessed 
himself  of  their  predecessors  will  like  to  be  without  these  new 
fragments  from  the  mine  that  has  yielded  so  many  good  things 
already.  The  Big  Brother §  is  a  capital  story  of  boyish  adventure 
iu  the  days  when  the  South  was  still  vexed  with  Indian  wars ; 
possible  enough,  and  perhaps  not  improbable,  if  we  allow  for  the 
rapid  adolescence  of  hoys  brought  up  amid  constant  calls  on  their 
energy  and  resource.  Herbert  Carter's  Legacy  ||  is  also  a  hoy’s 
book,  developing  another  and  more  peaceful  aspect  of  the  same 
idea.  Bread  and  Oravyes  If  is  a  tale  of  home  life  in  a  half-settled 
part  of  Florida ;  the  name  of  the  authoress  vouches  for  its  attrac¬ 
tions,  as  also  for  the  too  constant  appearance  of  theological  com¬ 
mentaries  and  obtrusive  “morals.”  Jack's  Ward** * * * ***  and  The  Youny 
Surveyor  ft  are  tales  of  youthful  energy  and  devotion  ;  the  former 
a  very  practical  and  interesting  one,  spoilt  entirely  by  the  sensa¬ 
tional  and  absurd  incident  on  which  the  whole  story  hinges.  The  Odd 
One  {  X  and  Elsie's  Womanhood  §§  are  historiettes  of  girlish  pleasure 
and  sorrow,  trial  and  temptation ;  the  former  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
development  of  a  single  character,  the  latter  intended  to  display  the 
sufferings  sustained  by  non-combatant  families  during  the  Civil 
War,  but  rendered  uninteresting  by  the  cold  neutrality  of  the 
family  depicted  (Southerners  horn  and  bred)  during  the  agony  of 
their  country.  Ayesha  ||  ||  is  a  story  of  the  rise  of  Islam,  whose 
scene  shifts  from  Arabia  to  the  Byzantine  Court,  the  author  ap¬ 
pearing  very  little  at  home  in  either.  Mr.  Thorne's  story  of  Child 
Life  on.  a  Farm  If  51  represents  “jolly  good  times”  indeed  ;  perhaps 
a  little  better  than  reality.  A  duodecimo  editiou  of  Haw¬ 
thorne’s  House  with  the  Seven  Gables  **  *,  as  promising  a  complete 
cheap  edition  of  his  works,  deserves  mention  at  our  hands. 

The  History  of  Prince  Edward's  Island  ttt  is  perforce  a  little  dull, 
for  the  growth  of  the  colony  in  question  lias  been  slow  and  unin¬ 
teresting  ;  but  its  modest  size  and  pretensions  disarm  complaint, 

1  Correspondences  of  the  Bible:  the  Animals.  By  John  Worcester. 
Boston  :  Lockwood,  Brooks,  &  Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

f  The  Catskill  Fairies.  Bv  Virginia  W.  Johnson,  Author  of  “Joseph 
the  Jew,”  See.  Illustrated  by  Alfred  Fredericks.  New  York  :  Harper  & 
Brothers.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1876. 

I  Tales  of  the  Argonauts  ;  and  other  Sketches.  By  Bret  Harte.  Boston: 
Osgood  &  Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

§  The  Big  Brother  :  a  Story  of  Indian  War.  By  George  Carey  Eggle- 
ston,  Author  of  “  How  to  Educate  Y'ourself,”  &e.  Illustrated.  New  York: 
Putnam  Sons.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

||  Herbert  Carter's  Legacy  ;  or,  the  Inventor’s  Son.  By  Horatio  Alger, 
Jun.,  Author  of  “Tattered  Tom,”  &c.  &c.  Boston:  Loring.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co. 

Bread  and  Oranges.  By  the  Author  of  “  The  W  ide,  V  ide  V  orld. 
New  York :  Carter  &  Brothers.  London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 

**  Jack's  Ward;  or,  the  Boy  Guardian,  liy  Horatio  Alger,  Jun.,  Author 
of  “  Bagged  Dick”  Series,  “Luck  and  Pluck”  Series,  &c.  Sec.  Boston: 
Loring.  London  :  Sampson  Low  Sc  Co.  1876. 

jT  The  Young  Surveyor  ;  or,  Jack  on  the  Prairies.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
Author  of  “  Jack  and  his  Fortune,”  &<■.  Boston:  J.  It.  Osgood.  London: 
Trilbner.  1875. 

Jj  The  Odd  One.  By  A.  M.  M.  Payne,  Author  of  “  The  Cashhoy’s 
Trust,”  &e.  New  York :'  Carter  N  Brothers.  London:  Trilbner  &  Co. 
1876. 

Elsie's  Womanhood.  I ’>  .  Martha  l-arcpiliarson.  New  Aorkd:  Dodd  cv 
Mead.  London  :  Sampson  Low  K.  Co.  1876. 

|j||  Ayesha:  a  Tale  of  the  Timex  of  Mohammed.  By  Emma  Leslie,  Author 
of  “ Constance’s  Household,”  &  -.  New  York:  Nelson  &  Phillips. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1876. 

5|5[  Jolly  Good  Times;  or,  Child  Life  on  a  Farm.  By  P.  Thorne. 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  Loudon  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1876. 

***  Hawthorne's  Works.  The  House  with  the  Seven  Gables.  Boston  : 
Osgood  &  Co.  Loudon  :  Trilbner.  1876. 

j-ff  History  of  Prince  Edward's  Island.  By  Duncan  Campbell,  Author  of 
n“  Ilistorv  of  Nova  Scotia,”  &c.  Charlottetown:  lit  emner  Brothers.  London: 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.  1875. 
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and  the  book  is  at  least  entitled  to  the  small  share  of  attention  it 
claims  from  the  reading  public  of  the  Dominion. 

Finally,  a  volume  of  Home  Pastorals  *,  by  Bayard  Taylor,  will 
be  welcomed  as  it  deserves  by  the  gradually  increasing  circle  of 
this  quiet  and  scholarly  poet’s  admirers  in  England  ;  and  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  verses  entitled  the  New  Day  t,  by  a  writer  whose  name  is 
not  familiar  to  us,  will  find  readers,  no  doubt,  among  the  youthful 
lovers  of  l:  intensity  ”  and  mysticism. 

*  Home  Pastorals,  Ballads,  and  Lyrics.  By  Bayard  Taylor.  Boston : 
Osgood.  London  :  Trtibner.  1876. 

f  The  New  Hay:  a  Poem  in  Songs  and  Sonnets.  By  Richard  W. 
Gilder.  New  York  :  Scribner,  Armstrong,  &  Co.  London  :  Sampson  Low 
&  Co. 


NOTICE. 

We  bey  leave,  to  state  that  we  decline  to  return  rejected  Communi¬ 
cations  ;  and  to  this  rule  we  can  make  no  exception. 


THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Annual  Subscription  to  the  Saturday  Review,  including 
■postage  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  is  £1  10s.  4 d.,  or 
$7  58  gold,  and  may  be  forwarded  direct  to  the  Publisher,  at 
the  Office,  38  Southampton  Street,,  Strand,  or  to  Mr.  B.  F. 
Stevens,  American  Agency,  4  Trafalgar  Square,  London. 
International  Money  Orders  can  be  sent  from  any  office  in 
the  United  States,  and  Subscriptions,  payable  in  advance,  may 
commence  at  any  time. 


PARIS. 

Copies  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be  obtained  every  Saturday 
of  M.  Fotheringiiam,  8  Rue  Neuve  des  Capucines. 


The  Saturday  Review  is  duly  registered  for  transmission  abroad. 

The  publication  of  the  Saturday  Review  takes  place  on  Saturday 
Mornings,  in  time  for  the  early  trains,  and  cojiies  mag  be  obtained 
in  the  Country,  through  any  Newsagent ,  on  the  day  of  publication. 

Nearly  all  the  back  Numbers  of  the  Saturday  Review  may  be 
obtained  through  any  Bookseller,  or  of  the  Publisher,  at  the  Office, 
38  Southampton  Street,  Strand,  W.C.,  to  whom  all  Communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  Advertisements  should  likewise  be  addressed. 
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OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 
Price  6d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,052,  DECEMBER  25,  1875: 

Lord  Derby  at  Edinburgh.  The  Venclome  Column. 

The  Working  of  the  Judicature  Act.  President  Grant’s  Message. 

The  French  Senate.  Spain.  The  Prince  of  Wales  in  India. 
Ragged  Schools  and  Elementary  Education. 


The  Year.  The  Westminster  Play. 

Zara.  _  Murder  as  a  Public  Amusement.  Shifts  of  Religious  Expediency. 
Comic  Editions  of  the  J udicature  Acts.  Hand-Loom  Weaving  in  Ulster. 

The  Explosion  at  Bremenhaven. 


Hertslct’s  Map  of  Europe  by  Treaty. 

Grove’s  Frosty  Caucasus.  Handbook  to  Oxford.  Souvenirs  d’une  Cosacque. 
Ossian  and  the  Clyde.  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo. 

Spiders  and  Plies.  Christmas  Books — V. 

American  Literature. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  1,051,  DECEMBER  18,  1875: 

Libels  on  English  Policy— Egypt  and  Abyssinia— The  Liberal  Party— The  Suez 
Canal  Correspondence— French  Factions— Lord  Carnarvon  and  the  Cape  Colony 
—Mr.  Forster  and  the  London  Trades  Council— A  Popular  Murderer. 

Consideration  of  Others— Pola— Ideal  Men  and  Women — The  Military  Libel  Case 

The  Loss  of  the  Deutschland— Employers  and  Workmen  in  France — Winter 
Exhibitions — The  Theatres. 

Caedmon— Books  of  Eton  Biography— Ewald’s  Life  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart— The 
Spectre  of  the  Vatican — Monteiro’s  Angola  and  the  River  Congo— Heath's  Fern 
Paradise— A  Secret  of  the  Sea— Christmas  Books.  IV. — German  Literature. 


London  :  Published  at  38  SOUTHAMPTON  STREET,  STRAND,  W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MR.  and  Mrs.  GERMAN  REED’S  ENTERTAINMENT.— 

rj  £Undn,y  nnd  Eight,  OUR  CARD-BASKET, 

CL1A  Ek  PEOPLE,  and  A  SI  ANISH  BOND.  Every  Evening,  except  Thursday  and 
Saturday,  at  Eight ;  every  Thursday  and  Saturday  at  Three.-Admission,  Is..  2s.,  3s.,  and  5s. 
St.  George  s  Hall,  Langham  Place. 


CRYSTAL  PALACE.— NOTICE  to  ARTISTS.— Tbe  results 

^iii  „.?*-tIieaUx!**kition  and  Sa!es  of  this  Season  have  been  so  gratifying  that  the  Directors 
^ll^ain  offer.  MEDALS  f,>r  the  BEST  PICTURES  and  DRAWINGS  EXHIBITED  for 
deceiving  days  February  21  st and  22nd,  at  St.  George's  Hall,  Langham  Placc.-For 
conditions  apply  to  Mr.  C.  W.  \\  ASS,  Picture  Gallery,  Crystal  Palace. 


HPHE  SOCIETY  of  PAINTERS  IN  WATER  COLOURS.— 

J-  The  FOURTEENTH  WINTER  EXHIBITION  of  SKETCHES  and  STUDIES  is 
NOW  OPEN,  5  Pall  Mall  East.  Ten  till  Five.  Admission  Is. 

ALFRED  D.  FRIPP,  Sect'Ciary. 


l^ORE’S  GREAT  PICTURE  of  “CHRIST  LEAVING  the 

^  PR2ETORIIJ  M,"  with  “  Dream  of  Pilate’s  Wife,”  ”  The  Night  of  the  Crucifixion” 
“  La  Yigne,”  “Soldiers  of  the  Cross,"  “Christian  Martyrs,”  "  Gaming  Table,"  &e. — DOR.E 
GALLERY,  36Nev  Baud  Street.  Ten  to  Six.  Admission,  Is. 

TPLIJAH  WALTON.  —  WINTER  EXHIBITION  now 

OPEN _ A  Large  Collection  of  Tine  Water-Colour  Drawings  on  VIi£W,and  for  SALE. 

Burlington  Gallery,  191  Piccadilly.  Ten  till  Dusk _ Admission,  including  Catalogue,  Is. 


(CHRISTMAS  LECTURES.— ROYAL  INSTITUTION  of 

GREAT  BRITAIN,  Albemarle  Street,  Piccadilly,  W — Professor  TYNDALL.  D.C.L., 
LL.D..  F.R.S.,  will  deliver  a  COURSE  of  SIX  LECTURES  (Adapted  to  a  Juvenile  Audi¬ 
tory)  “On  Experimental  Electricity,"  commencing  on  Tuesday  next,  December  28,  at  Three 
o’clock  ;  to  be  continued  on  December  30,  1875;  and  January  1,  4,  t» ,  8,  1h76 — Subscription  to 
this  Course,  One  Guinea  (Cliildren  under  Sixteen,  llalf-a-Guineu)  j  to  all  the  Courses  in  the 
Season,  Two  Guineas.  Tickets  may  now  be  obtained  at  the  Institution. 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— Tbe  IIEAD-MAS- 

TERSHIP  of  the  School  having  become  VACANT  by  the  death  of  Professor  Key,  the 
Council  desire  that  his  Successor  should,  if  possible,  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  at 
the  beginning  of  tbe  next  Summer  Term  (April  25,  1876). 

Candidates  for  the  appointment  ^re  requested  to  forward  their  Applications  and  Testi¬ 
monials,  not  later  than  Saturday,  January  22,  to  the  undersigned,  from  whom  information 
relating  to  the  duties  and  emoluments  of  the  Head- Mastership  may  be  obtained. 

December  20, 1875.  JOHN  ROBSON,  B.A.,  Secretary  to  the  Council. 


T  EAMINGTON  COLLEGE. — Classical,  Modern,  and  Junior. — 

Head- Master,  The  Rev.  JOSEPH  WOOD,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College, 

Oxford.  The  NEXT  TERM  begins  January  25 _ For  particulars,  apply  to  the  Rev.  the  Vice- 

Master,  College  House. 


ARCHDEACON  JOHNSON’S  SCHOOL,  Oakham.  Founded 

1581.  Head-Maslcr,  Rev.  ROBERT  TABRAIIAM,  M.A.,  late  Assistant  Master  in 
Malvern  College.— This  SCHOOL  lias  been  recently  reconstituted,  and  is  now  specially  adapted 
for  training  BuYS  for  Professional  and  Mercantile  pursuits.  There  are  Sixteen  Exhibitions  of 
132  a  year  each  at  Cambridge,  to  which  Scholars  from  Oakham  and  Uppingham  Schools  have  a 
preference,  several  of  130  and  £10  a  year  at  the  School,  and  Four  of  £50  a  year  each,  tenable  by 
Boys  leaving  the  School,  at  the  Universities,  Cooper’s  Ilill,  Woolwich,  or  any  other  place  of 
higher  professional  education. 

The  Trustees  intend  to  establish  shortly  Laboratories  for  Chemistry,  Natural  Science, 
&e.  Inclusive  terms,  £62  4s.  per  annum.  For  Prospectus,  Ac.  address  Rev.  the  Head- 
Master. 


QEDBERGH  SCHOOL,  Yorkshire.  —  NEW  SCHEME.— 

Governors  well  known  for  their  Interest  in  Education;  New  Cubicles.  Bath-room?, 
Studies,  ac.;  Lady  Hastings’ Exhibitions,  and  other  Scholarships — For  details,  apply  to  the 
Rev.  the  Head-Master. 


ALDENHAM  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  (near  Watford). 

Founded  A.D.  1597. 

Under  the  New  Scheme,  Nine  Exhibitions  arc  founded,  of  the  value  of  £50  per  annum  for 
Three  Years,  "  to  be  tenable  at  any  University  or  other  place  of  liberal  education,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  the  holder  for  some  Profession.” 

Also,  Ten  Junior  and  Ten  Senior  Platt  Scholarships  are  to  be  established,  the  first  to  defray 
about  one-half,  the  latter  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  expense  of  maintenance  and  education  in 
the  School. 

An  Election  to  Three  Junior  Scholarships,  of  the  value  of  £30  per  annum  for  Three  Years, 
will  be  held  in  January  next.  The  age  of  Candidates  must  be  between  Ten  and  Fourteen 
years.  Two  are  to  be  entirely  open,  but  one  restricted  to  certain  Grammar  Schools  in  Herts 
and  the  adjoining  Counties. 

The  Terms  for  Boarders  are  GO  Guineas  per  annum, including  the  School  Fees  and  charge  for 
laundress.  Further  information  will  be  given  on  application  to  the  Rev.  Alfred  Lekman, 
Head-Master  ;  or  to  C.  R.  V ines,  Esq.,  Brewers’  Hall,  Addle  Street,  Aldermanbury. 


(TROVE  HOUSE  SCHOOL,  Tottenham. — Boys  are  prepared 

for  the  Universities,  for  Professions,  or  for  Commercial  Life.  The  premises  contain 
Cricket  and  Running  Ground,  Swimming  Bath,  1  ives’  Court,  Workshops  and  Laboratory, 
and  there  is  a  Boathouse  belonging  to  tbe  School.  The  house  is  constructed  for  Sixty  Pupils, 
and  the  arrangements  are  those  of  a  first-grade  Public  School.  The  inclusive  fee  is  £120  per 
annum,  and  for  Juniors  £99  per  annum.  There  are  Three  Entrance  Scholarships  of  £39, 
tenable  lor  three  years.  For  particulars  apply  to  the  Head-Master,  A.  R.  ABBOTT,  B.A. 
The  Station  for  the  School  is  “  Seven  Sisters.” 


U  DUG  ATI  ON  in  GERMANY.— The  INTERNATIONAL 

COLLEGE.  Godesberg.  near  Bonn,  on  the  Rhine.  Principal,  Dr.  ALIRED  BASKET.  - 
YILLE.  Terms,  80  G  uineas  per  annum — For  prospectuses,  apply  to  II.  R.  La  dell.  Esq.,  Head- 
Master  of  the  London  International  College,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth,  Middlesex,  W. 


jkl  ARTLEY  INSTITUTION,  Southampton. — Students  of  this 

Institution  have  gained  many  appointments  in  the  Indian  Services,  the  Control,  Ac., 
and  many  University  distinctions,  during  the  last  few  years. 


OVERSLADE,  near  RUG  BY. — A  First-Class  PREPARATORY 

SCHOOL,  under  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Wright,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Corp.  Clir.  Coll., Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  formerly  Assistant-Master  at  Shrewsbury  School  and  Wellington  College. 


}j  ANOVER.  —  PR  IV  ATE  TUITION.  —  The  ENGLISH 

CHAPLAIN  (a  Cambridge  M.A.,  with  Mathematical  Honours),  who  undertakes  the 

Care  and  Education  of  Four  PUPILS,  has  VACANCIES.  A  German  resides  in  family _ 

Address,  Rev.  N.  G.  Wilkins,  5  BtJlimer  Strasse. 


TYR.  IIAYMAN,  ex-Head-Master  of  Rugby,  Rector  of 

Aldingham,  near  Ulverston,  sea  coast  of  Lancashire,  prepares  PUPILS  for  the 
Universities,  me. 


WOOLWICH,  LINE,  CONTROL,  COOPER’S  HILL— 

'  *  Rev.  Dr.  HUGHES  (Wrang.  Cam.),  who  has  passed  300,  has  VACANCIES  for 
the  next  Examinations.  Classical,  Science,  French,  German,  and  Drawing  Tutors.  He  can 
also  receive  (quite  distinct)  younger  PUPILS  for  a  more  extended  course _ Ealiug,  W. 


ARMY  EXAMINATIONS— Last  July  Two  PUPILS  passed 

for  the  LINE.  Every  Candidate  sent  up  for  WOOLWICH  has  been  Successful;  and 
at  the  CONTROL  Examination  held  February  9,  1875,  and  following  days,  a  Pupil  passed 
Seventh.  TWO  VACANCIES.— Address,  Dr.  ALGER,  Danebury  House,  73  Lancaster 
Road,  W. 


EDUCATION.— BOSTAL  HILL,  ABBEY  WOOD,  Kent— 

^  A  limited  number  of  BOYS  received,  who  live  on  a  home  footing,  entirely  with  the 
Head-Master.  References  to  many  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen.  High  Terms.  Ages  from 
Seven  to  Sixteen _ Address,  Head-Master,  as  above. 


PREPARATION  for  the  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS— A  Married 

CLERGYMAN,  M.A.  (late  Fellow),  without  Duty,  prepares  a  Few  BOYS  with  lus 
own  Sons  for  the  Public  Schools.  Foreign  Governess.  German  spoken  in  the  Schoolroom. 
Reference  to  the  Head-Master  of  Eton.  Terms,  £120 — liev.  J.  Langton  Clarke,  the  Common, 

Ealing,  Middlesex. 


A  SMALL  HIGH-CLASS  SCHOOL,  Preparatory  for  the 

Public  Schools,  & c.,  is  conducted  by  an  OXFORD  GRADUATE  (High  Classical 
Honours),  in  a  very  Healthy  District — Address,  Rector,  Great  Blakenham,  Ipswich. 


TVTR.  C.  A.  WALL,  the  French  and  German  Master  at  Brighton 

College,  receives  BOARDERS.  French  is  always  spoken  in  the  Boarding  House. 


XT E  AD -MASTERSHIP.  —  SIR  WILLIAM  LAXTON’S 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  at  Oundle,  Northamptonshire. 

Patrons  and  Trustees—  THE  GROCERS’  COMPANY. 

The  COURT  of  the  COMPANY  are  prepared  to  receive  application  for  the  nEAD- 
MASTERSHIP  of  this  first-grade  Classical  School,  with  a  modern  branch,  VACANT  at 

Easter  next. 

Fixed  Stipend,  £509.  Capitation.  Entrance,  and  Tuition  Fees. 

An  excellent  Residence,  with  accommodation  for  Thirty  Boarders. 

Four  Exhibitions  of  £50  per  annum  each  at  the  Universities. 

For  full  particulars  apply  to  William  Ruok,  the  Clerk,  Grocers’ Hall,  Poultry,  London, 


'THE  ASTRONOMER-ROYAL  Reported  to  the  Admiralty 

(August  13, 1870)  on  40 Chronometers  entered  for  annual  competition,  “M.F.  DENT'S 
is  the  finest  we  have  ever  had  on  trial.”— M .  F.  DENT, Chronometer,  Watch, and  Clock  Maker 
totheCiueen,  33COCKSPUII  STREET,  CHARING  CROSS. 
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